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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


g as in (g<*»). 
h ... ho l (hoa). 
r ... run (ran), terrier (tem/). 
a ... her (bar), farther (ia'jSar). 
s ... ree (si), cess (ses). 
w ... men (wen), 
hw ... when (liwen). 
y ... .yes (yes). 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 


p as in r/dn (Jiin), ba tit (baji). 

3 ... /hen (Sen), halite (briS). 

/ ... shop (jpp), dish (dij). 

t/ ... shop (tfpp), di/eh (ditf). 

3 ... vis/on (vi'^sn), de/euner (depone). 

d’ ... Judge (d.jadj). 
g ... sin^-in^ (si-gig), think (])igk). 
gg ... buyer (figgsr). 


„ V f 
) 

is as in French nasal , environ (anviroii). 
l y ... It. seraglio (soral y o). 
nr ... It. signore (sincere). 

X ... Ger. ach (ax), Sc. }och (bx,iox^). 
X 7 ... Ger. i ch (ix r ), Sc. nir/it (ncx 7 t). 

7 ... Ger. safari (za-yen). 

7" ... Ger. le^cn, reynen (le-yien, ri 7, 7 T uu:) 


„r^r- , C'v; 

FOREIGN. 


II. VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. d 1 a mode (a la mad 1 ) . 
ai ... aye ---yes (ai), Isaiah (sizaha). 
re ... man (mien), 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjant), 
aa ... land (laud), now (nan). 
v ... cat (kot), sun (son), 
e ... yot (yet), ten (ten). 
e ... survey sb. (shave), Fr. attache (ataje). 
tig ... Fr. chef (jgf). 
a ... ever (evai), nation (ne'-Jon). 
ai ... /, eye, (ai), bind (baind). 

Ilf ... Fr. eau de vie (o da vf). 
i ... sit (sit), mystic (mistik). 
i ... Psyche (sai'ki), react (ri,ie-kt). 

0 ... achor (e'-kor), morality (morae-llti). 

01 ... oil (oil), hoy (boi). 

o ... hero (hT-'ro), zoology (zoiplodji). 

9 ... what (hwgt), watch (wgtj). 
p, . . got (gpt), soft (sjlft). 

II 6 ... Ger. Keln (koln), 

II o ... Fr, p eu (pO* 
u ... fell (ful), book (buk). 
in ... cferntion (diur^’Jsn). 
u ... nnto (v'ntii), frugality (fr«-). 

\u ... Matthew (mze’ljfe), virt ue (vaMtfe). 

|1 u ... Ger. MzVllcr (milder). 

11 u ... Fr. cfene (d;Vn). 

° (see 1 °, e<\ o», \i») ] 
q (see t yI , o a ) 

* as in able (^bT), eaten (/t’n) z= voice-glide. 


* see Vcl. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


LONG. 

a as in alms (amz), bar (bai). 


v ... cur\ (kwil), fer (fei). 
e (e>»)... thtrre (tJe®i), p^flr, pare (pe»i). 
e(e 1 )... rain, rain (r<? ! n), they (t$Ji). 
g ... Fr. fafre (ffr’). 

5 ... fir (f5i), fern (fem), earth (5i)>). 

1 (!■>) ... bikr (bl»i), cfcar (kll®i). 
t ... thzVf (kit), see (si). 

o (b»)... hoar, bore (bo^i), glory (gloo’ri). 

0 (oa).. m SO , SOW (sc-a ) , soul (sJul). 

2 ... wo/k (wgk), wert (wgit). 

p ... sfert (JJjit), thorn (k^m). 

|| o ... Fr. coeur (kor). 

H<? ... Ger. Gothe (g^te), Fr. jY/2ne (3011). 

u (u<») . . p00r (pu°i), moorish (muo*riJ). 
iu,*u... p«re (piu»j), fere (l ! uoi). 
ii ... two mo^ns (tz7 nfenz). 
i^, fe... few (fiu), fete (lfet). 

II K ... Ger. grim (gnin), Fr. jns (311). 


It 


OBSCURE. 

as in amoeba (amfha). 


& ... accept (Skse-pt), maniac (me 1 -mark). 


v ... datum (de’-tom). 
e ... moment (moa'ment), several (sc-veral). 
e ... separate (ad/.) (se-paret). 

e ... added (m-ded), estate (este 1 -!). 

I ... vanity (varmti). 
t ... remain (r/me'-n), believe (bHi-v). 

6 ... theory (fpori). 

S ... violet (voi-dlet), parody (pae-r^di). 

9 ... authority (vl’o'riti). 

J ... connect (kflne-kt), amazon (x'maz^n). 


iu, 'u verdure (vs-rdiur), measure (me-3'ur). 
n ... altogether (^ltnge'ilor). 
ill ... circular (saukiiilai). 


* {> the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


0 Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, o, representing an earlier c, are distinguished as j, p (having the phonetic value of e and p, or 9, above); as in pride from cr.dt (O II G. arJt, 

Goth, andei-s), inputs from maun , pn from an. 



SIGNS, See. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. 

a (as a 1 500) •= ante, before. 

a., adj., adj = adjective. 

absol., absol = absolutely. 

= abstract. 

' acc '.I'.'.".'.'..... = accusative. 

ad.'rVn Etymoi!]... = adaptation of. 

ado., adv = adverb. 

advb = adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr = Anglo-French. 

Anat . = >n Anatomy. 

AntiqZZZ’Z'Z.... - in Antiquities. 

aphet. = aphetic, aphetized. 

app — apparently. 

Arab - Arabic. 

j rc h » in Architecture. 

arch'. = archaic. 

Archxol. = in Archaeology. 

a5SOC = association. 

Astr ' ' = in Astronomy. 

Astral. = in Astrology. 

attrib = attributive, -ly. 

bef, = before. 

Biol. ............... = in Biology. 

Boh = Bohemian. 

Bat. - in Botany. 

Build. = in Building. 

c (as c 1300) = circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) = century. 

Cat = Catalan. 

catackr. ............ = catachrestically. 

Cf., cf. = confer, compare. 

Client. = in Chemistry. 

cl. L = classical Latin. 

cogn. tv = cognate with. 

collect = collective, -ly 

colloq. - colloquially. 

comb = combined, -ing. 

Comb = Combinations. 

Comm = in commercial usage. 

comp = compound, composition. 

compl = complement. 

Conch == in Conchology 

concr. = concretely. 

conj. = conjunction. 

cons = consonant. 

Const., Const. ... = Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst = in Crystallography. 

(D.) = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da = Danish. 

dat — dative. 

def. = definite. 

deriv = derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. = dialect, -al. 

Diet = Dictionary. 

dim = diminutive. 

Du = Dutch. 

Eccl. = in ecclesiastical usage. 

ellipt = elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi - east midland (dialect). 

Eng = English. 

Ent = in Entomology. 

erron = erroneous, -ly. 

esp ., esp = especially. 

etym = etymology. 

cuphem = euphemistically. 

exc = except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... = formed on. 
f. (in subordinate 

entries) = form of. 

fern. ( rarely f.) ... = feminine. 
fir. — figurative, -ly. 

F. , Fr = French 

freq = frequently. 

Fris = Frisian. 

G. , Ger = German. 

Gael = Gaelic. 


gen ‘ 

gen ‘ 

gen. sign = 

Geol. = 

Georn = 

Goth 

Gr 1 

Gram 

Heb 

Her. 

Herb 

Hort 

imp 

impers 

impf. 

ind. 

indef. 

inf. 

infl 

ini 

intr 

It 

J-.(J-) 

(Jam.) 

(Jod.) 

L 

(L.)(in quotations) 

lang 

LG 

lit 

Lith 

LXX 

Mai 

masc. ( rarely m.) 

Math 

ME 

Med. 

med.L 

Mech 

-Metaph 

MHG 

midi 

Mil. 

Min 

mod 

Mus 

(N.) 

n. of action 

n. of agent 

Nat. Hist 

A r aul 

neut. ( rarely n.) 

NF., NFr 

N. O 


nom 

north 

N. T 

Numism 

obj 

Obs., obs., obs. . 

occas 

OE 


OF., OFr. 
OFris. 

OHG 

OIr. 

ON 

ONF 

Opt. 

Omith. . . 

OS 

OS1 

O. T. 

OTeut. . . 

orig 

Palxont. 
pa. pple. . 
pass 


= genitive. 

- general, -ly. 

= general signification. 

= in Geology. 

= in Geometry. 

- Gothic (~ Mceso-Gothic). 

- Greek. 

- in Grammar. 

= Hebrew. 

= in Heraldry. 

= with herbalists. 

= in Horticulture. 

= Imperative. 

= impersonal. ' 

= imperfect. 

= Indicative. 

= indefinite. 

=. Infinitive. 

= influenced. 

= interjection. 

= intransitive. 

Italian. 

= Johnson (quotation from). 

- j n Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

.- Jodrell (quoted from). 

= Latin. , 

= Latham’s edn. of Todd s 
=s language. [Johnson, 

, Low German. 

literal, -ly. 

_ Lithuanian. 

= Septuagint. 

= Malay. 

= masculine. 

— in Mathematics. 

= Middle English. 

=■. in Medicine. 

= mediaeval Latin. 

= in Mechanics. 

= in Metaphysics. 

= Middle High German. 

= midland (dialect). 

in military usage. 

= in Mineralogy. 

= modem. 

= in Music. 

Nares (quoted from) 

= noun of action. 

= noun of agent. 

, = in Natural History. 

= in nautical language. 

= neuter. 

= Northern French. 

= Natural Order. 

. — nominative. 

. = northern (dialect). 

= New Testament. 

. = in Numismatics. 

. -- object. 

. = obsolete. 

. = occasional, -ly. 

.. = Old English (= Anglo- 
Saxon). 

.. -- Old French. 

.. = Old Frisian. 

.. = Old High German. 

.. = Old Irish. 

.. = Old Norse (Old Icelandic) 
.. = Old Northern French. 

.. = in Optics. 

.. = in Ornithology. 

... = Old Saxon. 

.. = Old Slavonic. 

... = Old Testament. 

... = Original Teutonic. 

... = original, -ly. 

... in Palaeontology. 

— passive or past participle. 
... = passive, -ly. 


pa. t = past tense. 

path Pathology. 

perh = perhaps. 

p ers = Persian. 

pers. *= person, -al. 

pf. = perfect. 

Pg ... - Portngnese. 

Phiioi.' = in Philology;. 

phonet = phonetic, -ally. 

phr. = P hf ase. 

phren = >n Phrenology. 

Phys = in Physiology. 

pi = pin ral* 

poet. = poetic- 

pop = popular, -ly. 

ppl. a., ppl. adj.... = participial adjective. 

pple = participle. 

p r = Proven pal. 

prec." = preceding (word or article). 

pref. - Prefix. 

prep = preposition. 

pres “ present. _ . 

Prim, sign = Primary signification. 

priv = privative. 

prob = probably. 

pron •- pronoun. 

prononc. ** pronuncitition* 

prop. = properly. 

Pros ~ in Prosody. 

pr. pple. “ present participle. 

Psych in Psychology. 

q.v = quod vide, which see. 

(px = in Richardson’s Diet. 

R. C. Ch = Roman Catholic Church. 

re f a5 h — refashioned, -ing. 

refl., refl.” = reflexive. 

re g. = regular. 

re pr. = representative, representing. 

Ehet = in Rhetoric. 

Bom = Romanic, Romance. 

sb. , sb. = snbstantive. 

Sc. = Scotch. 

sc . ’’ = scilicet, understand or supply. 

sing. = singular. 

ggr. = Sanskrit. 

Slav = Slavonic. 

Sp = Spanish. 

sp = spelling. 

spec. — specifically- ^ 

su bj = subject, subjunctive. 

subordscl. — subordinate clause. 

subseq = subsequently. 

subst. = substantively. 

suff. = suffix. 

superl = superlative. 

Surg. = in Surgery'. 

Sw = Swedish. 

s.w, = south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) = in Todd’s Johnson. 

techn. = technical, -ly. 

Theol. = in Theology. 

tr. = translation of. 

traits. — transitive. 

transf = transferred sense. 

Trig. = in Trigonometry. 

Typog = in Typography. 

ult = ultimate, -ly. 

unkn = unknown. 

U. S = United States. 

v.y vb = verb. 

v. sir., or w = verb strong, or weak, 

vbl. sb. = verbal substantive. 

yar. = variant of. 

wd = word. 

"WGer. = West Germanic. 

w. midl = west midland (dialect). 

WS = West Saxon. 

(Y.) «= in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. == in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

f — obsolete. 

II 1= not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

' * sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. » 

1 = before noo. 

2 = 1 2th c. (noo to 1200). 

3 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 = 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


* In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. 


The printing of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 



D (d t), the fourth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
corresponding in position and power to the 
Phoenician and Hebrew Dakth, and Greek Delta , 
A, whence also its form was derived by rounding one 
angle of the triangular form. It represents the 
sonant dental mute, or point-voice stop consonant, 
which in English is alveolar rather than dental. 
The plural has been written D’s, Ds, de’s. 

The phonetic value of D in. English is constant, except 
that in past participles the earlier full spelling -ed is retained 
where the pronunciation after a breatn-consonant is now /, 
as in looked, dipped, fished, passed. The spelling -ed is now 
even extended to words in which OE. had i , as in wished \ 
fujffed, kissed, OE. wysdeffyfte, cyste. 

c rooo JElfric G rant, iii .(Z.)6 B,c, d, g, p, i, reendiaS on e. 
1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing-Mast er\. i, His desperate 
deadly daunting dagger : — there are your d’s for you ! 1726 
Lkoni Alberti's Archit. I. 67 b, The Walls of Memphis 
[were] built in the shape of a D. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen 
III. 268 This.. must end in darkness, desolation, despair — 
everything dreadful beginning with d. 

2. Used in reference to the shape of the letter, 
as D-shaped ; so D block , D trap , D valve , etc. 
See also Bee. 

1794 Rigging <5* Seamanship 1. 156 D-Blocks are lumps of 
oak in the shape of a I) . . bolted to the ship's side, in the 
channels. 1827 Farey Steam Eng. 707 Sliding valves., 
called D valves. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S \ Africa I. 
i6r The saddle, .should be abundantly studded, .with iron 
loops: or as they are— from their shape— termed in Colonial 
phraseology, D’s. ISee Dee.] Ibid. 163 Append to one of 
the D’s of the said saddle, a leathern bottle. 1892 T. B. F. 
Emerson Epid. Pneumonia 11 The catch-pit was covered in 
by a D trap. 

3. Used euphemistically for damn (often printed 
d — ), etc. Cf. Bee v. 

1861 Dickens Gi . Expect, xi, He flung out in . his violent 
way, and said, with a D, ‘ Then do as you like \ *877 
Gilbert Com. Opera , H.M.S . Pinafore 1, Though * bother 
it’ I may Occasionally say, I never use a big, bigD— . 

II. 1. Used like the other letters of the alphabet 
to denote serial order, with the value of fourth ; 
applied, e.g., to the fourth quire or sheet of a book, 
a group or section in classification, etc. 

2886 Oxford Untv. Statutes (1890) 109 The examination 
in the above-mentioned Group D shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Board of the Faculty of Theology. 

b. In typical or hypothetical examples of any 
argumentation, B is put for a fourth person or 
thing. (Cf. A, II. 4 .) 

1858 Kingsley Let. to % Ludlow in Life xvii. (1879I II. 
78 How worthless opinions of the Press are. For if A, B, 
C, D, flatly contradict each other, one or more must be 
wrong, eh ? 1864 Bowen Logic 208 If A is B, C is D. 2887 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 21 Oct. 3/2 This or that understand- 
ing between Mr. A, Mr. B, Mr. C» and Mr. D. 

2. spec, in Music. The name of the second note 
cf the 4 natural 1 major scale. (In Italy and France 
called Be.) Also, the scale or key which has that 
note for its tonic. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. m. i. 77 D sol re, one Cliffe, two 
notes haue I. 2880 Gkove Diet. Mus. II. 269/2 A Concerto 
of Bach in D minor. 

3. In Algebra: see A, II. 5 . In the higher mathe- 
matics, d is the sign of differentiation, and D of 
derivation ; D is also used to denote the deficiency 
of a curve. 

2852 Salmon Higher Plane Curz’ex 5L (18791 30 We cal! 
the deficiency ofa curve the number D, by which its number 
of double points is short of the maximum. 2873 B. William- 
son Diff. Calc. (ed. 2) § 5 When the increment is supposed 
infinitely small, it is called a differential , and represented 
by d. r. 

III. Abbreviations, etc. 

1. d stands for L. deuaritts and so for 'penny*, 
'pence* ; as id. = one penny, £. s. d. = pounds, 
Vol. HI. 


D. 


shillings and pence, t Formerly also, d. = one 
half (L. dimidtum , also contracted di., dim.) ; D. 
— dollar (in O'. S . ; now §). 

1387/:. E. Wilts 2 Y be-quethe to the werkes of poulys 
v; s. viij d. 1488 Nottingham Rec. III. 269 Ford, a quarter 
of pepur. cr 500 Debate Carpenters Tools in Halliwell 
Nugae Poet. 15 Fore some dev he wyll vij. d drynke. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L.ili. i. 140 What's the price of this yncle? i. d. 
*79* Jefferson in Hamper's Mag. 12885) Mar. 535/1 A pound 
of tea. .costs 2 D. 2866 Crump Banking 233 Pence or half- 
pence are not legal tender for more than 22 d., or farthings 
for more than 6d. 

2. B, the sign for 500 in Roman numerals, as 
MDCCcxcin = 1 S 93 . [Understood to be the half of 
cio, earlier form of M ■= x,ooo.] 

(Formerly occasionally written D c .) 

1459 fttv. in Paston Lett . I 469 Summa, D CCCC Ixv. 
unces. Ibid. 471 Summa, D c unces, 1569 Grafton Citron. 
16 This Thurston obteyned the rule of the Abbey againe for 
the price of -D. pound. 

3. B. = various proper names, as Baniel, Bavid; 
J*D.=Duke ; d., d. (usually before a date) = died ; 
fd. = degree (of angular measure); d (in dental 
formula?) = deciduous, as dc., deciduous canine, di., 
deciduous incisor ; d or B {Auat.) = dorsal ; B, 

* in the Complete Book , means dead or deserted ’ 
(Adm. Smyth) ; d. (in a ship’s log) = drizzling. 
In Academical degrees D. -Doctor (as a Lat. word 
following, and as English preceding, other initials), 
as B.B. {Divinitatis Doctor ), Boctor of Bivinity, 
LL.B. (. Legum Doctor), Boctor of Laws, M.B., 
Boctor of Medicine, Ph. D., Boctor of Philosophy, 
B. C. L., Boctor of Civil Law, B.Lit., Lit.D., 
Boctor of Literature, B.Sc., Doctor of Science. 
B.C. {Music) = Da Capo (q.v.). D.G. — L. Dei 
gratia , by the grace of God, Deo gratias, thanks to 
God. D.L., Deputy Lieutenant. D.T., vulgar 
abbrev. of delirium tremens. B.V. =* L. Deo 
volente , God willing. 

2601 R. Johnson Kiitgd. <$• Commw.{ 1603I75 Betwixt the 
Emp. then living and the last D. [= Duke] great gelosies 
underhand. 2606 Coke ix\ True Perf. Relat. T j b, A 
Doctor of flue Dd, as Dissimulation, Deposing of Princes 
. .Destruction. 2630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vii. 64 This North 
was created D.D. in Paris, 2635 J. Wells Sciogr. 4 Let 
60 d. of the chorde, be equal to pod. of the Sines. 2720 
Sachf.verell Sp. on Impeach. 51 This argues a scandalous 
Ignorance., in a D.D. a 2866 Keble Lett. Spir. Counsel 
(2870) 186 My dear wife (D.G.) bore up well through the 
nursing. 2870 Lowell Study IVlnd. (1886) 62 His cousin, 
the Ph.D. X872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. v. (2S85) 219 
The D.D.’s used to be the leaders. 2873 H. Spencer St udy 
Sociol. ii. 30 The ‘ D.V.* of a missionary-meeting placard, 
-fl, formative of pa. pple. as in heard, paid, dead : 
see -ed suffix. 

JDa (da). Nursery and homely abbrev. of Dada. 
1851 Lady Duff Gordon Lei. in Three Gener. English- 
women (188S) II. 216 Whether Da and my pother will stay 
at Weybridge, I know not. Ibid. 217 Da is gloomy, I fear 
*tis his normal state. 

Ba, obs. form of Daw, Day, Doe. 

Dab (dreb>, sb. x In 3-4 dabbe. [f. Bab zrj, 
both being found c. 1 300 .] 

1. A blow of somewhat sharp and abrupt char- 
acter. b. A blow from a bird’s beak, or with the 
corner or point of anything which scarcely or only 
slightly penetrates ; a thrust as if aiming to strike 
or stab ; an aimed blow. C. dial. A slight blow 
with the back of the hand or the like, a box, a slap. 

2300 A". A lis. 2306 Philot him gaf anothir dabbe. That in 
the scheld the gysarme Bylefte hongyng.and eke the arme. 
Ibid. 2704 They la ugh te dedly dabbe. Ibid. 7304 Bytweone 
you delith hit with dabbe. And with spere, and_ sweordis 
dunt. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dab . . also a light blow 
on the Chaps, or box on the Ear. 2732 Swift Mem. Ca/t. 


i Creichton Wks. 1768 XI. 162, I gave him a dab in the mouth 
with my broken sword, which very much hurt him. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 69 Giving us several dabs 
with its beak. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. n. xi. Making two 
dabs at him in the air with her needle. _ 2875 A. R. Hope 
My School-boy Fr. 125 She made furious dabs at him. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-hk., Dab , a slight blow, 
generally with the back of the hand. [So in N. IV. Line. 
and Cheshire Gloss.] 

d. Jig. (cf. rap , poke, thrust.) 

2705 in Perry Hist. Coll. A men. Col. Ch. I. 160 Here’s 
another dab upon Gov r Nicholson. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (2822) II xx. 140 At our alighting, I gave him 
another dab. 2820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 391 ’Tis now an age 
. . Since we have had a dab at any body. 

2. A gentle blow or tap with a soft substance, 
which is pressed slightly on the object and then 
quickly withdrawn ; a stroke with a dabber. 

2755 in Johnson 

3. A flattish mass of some soft or moist sub- 
stance dabbed or dropped on anything. 

1749 in Doran Matin 4* Manners (1876) l.xiii. 293 Putting 
a large dab of hot wax under the arms. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (2852) II. 596 We. .garnish the rims of our dishes with 
dabs of chewed greens. 1770 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Nov , 
How can two or three dabs of paint ever be worth such 
a sum as that? 1874 Mrs. H. Wood blast. Grey lands iii. 32 
Fifteen dishes he wanted for his dinner, if he wanted one. 
And all of ’em dabs and messes. 

4 . Jig. Applied slightingly to (a) a small or 
trifling amount, as of money given ; (b) a slight 
effort oi the pen, etc. 

2729 Mrs. Delany Life 4- Corr. I. 453, I had your hasty 
dab as you call it. .your dabs are of more w orth to me than 
folios of letters from any one else, 2735 Hervev Mem. 1 1. 
23, 3200/. ever since he was King, besides several little dabs 
of money. 2762 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (2833) U. 337 
(D ) A new dab called Anecdotes of Polite Literature. 2788 
Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 29 Jan., I actually asked for this dab 
of preferment. 

5. a. A wet or dirty clout, b. A pinafore, dial. 
2714 Swift Hue % Cry , Reckon with my Washerwoman ; 

making her allow for old Shirts, Socks, Dabbs and Markees, 
which she bought of me. 2721 Bailey, Dab. .a dirty clout. 
2837 Thackeray Yellowfilush i, Wet dabs of dishclouts 
flapped in your face. 2877 N IV. Line. Gloss., Dab , a child's 
pinafore. 

6 . Applied to persons: a. An untidy woman, 
a drab. b. A small child, a chit. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio', Dab. .also a word of Contempt for 
a Woman. 1797 Mrs, Bennett Beggar Girl (18x3) 1 . 91 It 
[Betty} is such an engaging, good-hearted little dab. 2879 
Miss Jackson Shropshire IVord-bk Dab , an untidy, thrift- 
less woman. [So Cheshire Gloss.] 2833 Sir F. Head Bubbles 
of Bmnneit , A little bare-headed, bare-footed dab of a child. 
2864 Capern Devon Pr ovine. , Dab, a chit. 

7. See quots. 

2758 Dyche Diet., Dab. .likewise a mangled piece of fat 
meat goes by this name. 1836 Dickens Sk . Boz 11877) 3S 
Dabs of dingy bacon. 

8 . pi. The refuse or sediment of sugar. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Dabs, refuse foots of sugar. 
x83x Daily Netvs 7 Sept. 3/4 Barbadoes dabs, 20s. to 
Grenada dabs, 17s. to 29s. 6d. 

9. Type founding. See quots. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dab, an impression in type- 
metal of a die in course of sinking. 2839 T. B. Reed {in 
letter ), The common process of producing cast ornament* 
for printing before the introduction of eJectroivpmg was 
known in English type-foundries a* ‘dabbing’. *1 he original 
woodblock is dropped sharply into a bed of molten lead on 
the point of cooling. A mould or matrix of the design is 
thus produced. To produce replicas of the design, the 
operator strikes this matrix into lead. The result is a * ca>* 
or ‘dab* in relief, which when mounted can be u»ed to 
print along with type. 

10. A printer s dabber. 

186 1 W. F. Collier Hist. Eng. Lit . 75 The worker of the 
press has found the.. dabbers.. unfit for use. .He «ts down 
with raw sheep-skin and carded wool, to stuff the balls and 
tic it round the handle of the dab. 



BAB. 


DABBLED. 


11 . Comb., as dab-pot ; + dab-stone, a game with 
stones; cf. dab beys and dib- stone ; dab -wash ( ’dial.), 
a wash of a few small articles, as distinct from the 
usual household wash ; hence dab-wash vb. 

1876 Browning Pacchiarotto 410 Stick thou, Son, to paint- 
brush and *dab-pot I 16S2 J. Donne Ep. Bed. in Donnes 
Paradoxes , Lelius and Scipio are presented to us as playing 
at *Dabstone before they fought against Hanniball. a 1812 
Malone (cited for * Dabavash by Todd s.v. Dab). 2863 
Mrs. Gas kell Sylvia's L.x i, Having had what is called 
in the district a ‘dab-wash’ of a few articles, forgotten 
on the regular day. 1881 Richardson in Get. Words 
51 A few clothes that had just gone through a ‘dab-wash ’. 

12. Dab is frequently written instead of Daub 
~ rough mortar, clay used in plastering, esp. in 
wattle and dab {daub). 

1839 Loudon Encycl. Arch. 840 Instead of brick nagging 
for partitions, cob is used for filling in the framework. .This 
sort of work is called rab and dab. 1881 Miss Braddon 
Asphodel vl 70 Cottages, with walls of wattle and dab. 

Dab (dseb), sb.2 [Etymology unknown; cf. 
however Dab sb. 1 3.] A species of small flat-fish, 
Pleuroncctes limanda , nearly resembling the floun- 
der, common on the sandy parts of the British coast ; 
also used as a 'street term for small flat fish of any 
kind’ {Slang Did.). 

1577 Harrison England m. Hi. (1878)11. 20 The plaice, the 
but, the turbut, dorreie, dab, &c. 1620 Venner Via Recta 

iv. 72 The Dabbe or little Plaice is of the same nature. 
1778 Pennant Tour in / Vales (1883) I. 29 Dabs visit us in 
November. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 165 The fish 
fried by street dealers is known as ‘plaice dabs' and ‘sole 
dabs’, which are merely plaice 3nd soles, ‘dab’ being 
a common word for any flat fish. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
painters Log x. 193 A dab or plaice soon getting pale- 
coloured when lying upon a white surface. 

b. Comb., as dab-darter, one who spears flat- 
fish ; dab -fish, flat-fish, 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxvi. (1884) 203 In the 
deeper water the dab-darters are often hard at work . . the 
* dart .is like the head of a large rake with the teeth set 
vertically. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dab-fish, all 
kinds of flat fish. 

Dab (dreb), sb .3 [Appears before 1700; fre- 
quently referred to as school slang : origin unknown. 

Conjectures have been offered as to its being a corruption 
of adept , and of dapper , but without any other evidence 
than appears in the general likeness and use of the words. 
It is possible that it is a derivative of Dab ta] 

One skilful or proficient at (+ of, in) anything ; 
an expert, an adept. 

1691 Athenian Mercury IV. No. 3 Qu. 8 [Love Is] such 
a Dab at his Bow and Arrows, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crnu, Dab, expert, exquisite in Roguery. Me is a Dab at 
it. He is well vers’a in it. 17x1 Vind. Sacheverell 83 The 
Dr. is charg'd with being a great Dab, as the Boys say, for 
he plays on Sundays, a 1754 Fielding Ess. Conversation 
Wks. (1840) 642 (To fetch a phrase from school..) great 
dabs of this kind of facetiousness. 1739 GolDsm. Bee No. 1 
A third [writer] is a dab at an index. 184s Thackeray 
Punch in the East iv, I wish to show I am a dab in history. 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, v. (1875) 69, I am ‘ a dab ’, as we 
used to say at Eton, at suggesting subjects for essays, 
b. at t rib. or Comb., as dab hand. 

1828 Craven Dialect , Dab-hand , expert at any thing. 
1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. iii. 67^ He was a dab 
hand at water-colours. [The comb, occurs in many dialect 
glossaries from Lonsdale and Holderness to W. Somerset .] 

Dab, sbA slang A bed. 

18x2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 16 Those who had been 
accustomed to a downy dab. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., 
Dab , a bed. 1823 \V. T. Moncrieff Tom <5- Jerry in. iii. 
(Farmer), Vhen ve’ve had the liquor, ve’ll . . all go to our 
dabs. 

Dab (deeb), vA In 4 dabben, 6 dabbe. In- 
flected dabbed, dabbing. [This and the accom- 
panying sb. Dab* appear about 1300; there is 
nothing similar in OE. 

Middle and early modern Dutch had a verb dabben , accord- 
ing to Oudemans, ‘ to pinch, knead, fumble, dabble ’ : cf. 
Ger. tappen to grope, fumble (with the hands, as in the 
dark) ; but it is not clear that there is any connexion between 
this and the English word. Rather does the. latter appear 
to be of independent onomatopoeic origin, being, primarily, 
the expression of the mechanical action in question by 
analogous oral action, including (but only in a secondary 
way) the representation of the sound. Cf. Dub v., which 
in some of its senses appears to be of kindred formation.] 

X. To strike, peck, stick, etc. 

1 . traits. To strike somewhat sharply and abruptly. 
(The ME. sense is not quite clear.) b. To strike 
so as slightly to pierce or indent ; to peck as a bird 
With its bill ; to pick the surface of a stone (see 
quot. 1876) ; to stick or thrust. Now chiefly Sc. 
(X in mod. dial. To strike with a slight blow, as 
with the back of the hand. To dab nebs : to kiss. 

a 1307 Pol. * Songs (Camden) 192 This Frenshe come to 
Flaundres .. The Flemmisshe hem dabbeth o the het bare. 
1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 551/1 The pricke of the 
fleshc, to dabbe him in the necke. 1630 Dckker md Pt. 
Hon. Whore iv. ii, Let me alone for dabbing them o’ th’ 
neck. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dab , to cuff or bang ; to slap 
or strike. 17. . in Jamieson Pop. Ball. «$■ Songs (1806) I. 87 
(Jam.) The thorn that dabs I’ll cut it down, Though fair the 
rose may be. 1786 Yng. Coalman's Courtship (ed. 20) 5 
You may.. dab nebs \vi’ her now an* then. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., Dabbing , Daubing .. working the face of 
a stone. . with a pick-shaped tool . . so as to form a series of 
minute holes. . 1885 Runciman Skippers 4 Sh. 82 One chap 
dabbed his sticker through my arm here. 1887 Cheshire 


Gloss., Dab , to give a slight blow to. ‘ Dost want dabbin i 
th’ maith’ [= mouth]. _ 

d. inlr. Of a bird : To peck with the bill. e. 
To aim at in order to strike, as m playing at mar- 
bles, or throwing a stone at a bird, etc. Sc. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 43 (Jam.) Weel daubit, Robin ! 
there^s some mair, Beath groats an’ barley, drnna spare. 
1826 Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 25 Chuckles., 
dabbing at daigh and drummock. Mod. Sc. If you go near 
the nest, the hen will dab at you. Which marble shall I dab 
at ? Some boys dabbing at a cat on the roof of the shed. 

2 . To strike or cause to strike (usually with 
something soft and of broadish surface) so as to 
exert a slight momentary pressure, and then with- 
draw quickly. The object may be^ a. the brush, 
dabber, etc. used; b. the moist or sticky substance 
applied ; c. the surface to which it is applied. 

a. 1592 Nashe P. Pcnilesse (ed. 2)13 b, A Painter, .needs 
no more but wet his pencill, and dab it on their checkcs,and 
he shall haue vermillion and white enough. _ 1822 J. Bad- 
cock Dorn. Amusem. 143 A common printer’s ball, .is now 
to be dabbed on the whole surface. ^ x863_ Tyndall Heat 
viii. § 313, I dip my brush, .and dab it against the paper. 

b. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 31a, Laser.. is dabbed about 
the stynginges of scorpiones with oyle well menged or tern- 
pered. 1750 E. Smith Contpl. Housewife 352 Dab it on with 
a fine rag. 1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of J'ynex. 8 One who 
dabs brick-clay into a mould. J853 Reade Chr. Johnstone 
109 [It] dabbed glue on his gauzy wings. 

C. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic {1762) 62 Dip a soft rag in 
dead smalt Beer, new Milk warm, and dabb each eye, 
a dozen times gently. 17.. S.Siiarp (J.), A sore should 
never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow or rag over it, 
but only by dabbing it with fine lint. 1879 Newspaper, If 
the bleeding be too copious, dab the part with a rag wetted 
with creasote. 

d. spec, in Printing, Etching, etc. ; To strike 
or pat with a dabber for various purposes, as e.g. 
in order to spread colour evenly over a surface. 

1759 Mrs. Delany Life Corr. (1861) III. 573, I found 
one painting and another dabbing. 1799 G. Smith Labora- 
tory I. 339 The interstices maybe dabbed over with the 
tincture of that colour which you would have for the general 
ground-woik. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4- 67. 300 
Holding the brush perpendicular to the glass, every' part of 
the latter must be dabbed so that the surface will be dimmed 
by the oil. 2874 Knight Diet. Meclu 1. 673,/ 1 The insinuation 
[in stereotyping] of the damp paper into the interstices of the 
letters by dabbing the back of the paper with a hair brush. 

3 . To set or put down with a sharp, abrupt 
motion (cf. to stick down ) ; to throw or fling down 
in a rough, careless, untidy manner. 

1772 G. Washington in Mag. Amer. Hist. May (1884)71 
They [clothes] will be . . dabbed about, in every' hole and 
corner. 2877 Holderness Gloss., Dab, Dab-doon .. to fling 
down with violence. 1884 Chester Gloss., Dab , to set things 
down carelessly, not in their right place. 

II. Specific senses of doubtful history, or in- 
direct connexion with prec. 

+ 4 . Fishing. To fish by dipping the bait gently 
and lightly in the water ; to dap, dib. Ohs. 

1676 Cotton Angler «. v. 295 This way of fishing wc call 
dapmg, dabbing, or dibbing. 

5 . To dibble, dial. 

1787 W. Marshall East Nor/. Gloss., Dabbing, dibbling. 
1847 in Haluwell. 

•6. Type-founding. To produce a ‘dab’ in. the 
process of making matrices, etc. 

x88o [see Dab sb. 1 9]. 

T 7 . ? To deceive, jape. Obs. 

1616 R. C Times’ Whistle vi. 2402 Like the parish bull he 
serves them still And dabbes their husbandes clean against 
their will. b 

8 . A modification of Daub v., to plaster. 

1S77 Ludlow ChnrcJnu. Ace. (Camden) 164 Item, to Hum- 
freis for dab.nge the church e house..vjd. 1730 A. Gordon 
272 The&tepsare.. dabbed overwithLime 
and Mortar. Ibid. 374Those\vho in various ways transform 
and dab over those parts of the Building. 1855 Browning 
Grammarian s Funeral 7 , Fancy the fabric Quite, ere you 
budd . . Ere mortar dab brick ! ’ 

Hence Dabbed (drebd) ppl.a., Dabbing vhl.sb. 
and ppl. a. 

MS W RhMs Trade Circular, A beautiful smooth 
ground, which., will stand the acid bath better than any 
dabbed, ground. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 577 / 2 The 
wound itself does not require .. washing and sponging and 
dabbing. 1874 Knight Diet. Meeh., Dabbing.machine the 
machine employed in casting large metal type. 

V ' i Obs. [Cf. Dabby and Dabble.] 
? To be wet and dabbled, to hang like wet clothes. 

th AER jEne,d VI - (R-A 1 cre P'ng held with crokid 
a Cu- j mounlaynes toppe, Encombrid in iny clothes that 
dabbing down from me did droppe. 

Dab, mfrt. [The verb-stem or sb. used ellipti- 
cally.] With a dab, or sudden contact. 


1608 Arsun Nest Mum. 2 He dropt doivne..as heauy 
as if a leaden plummet .. had fallen on the earth dab 
1884 Rusuin in Fall Mall G. 10 Dec. n/i One who 
sharpens his pencil point, instead of seizing his biggest brush 
and going dab at the mountains with splotches of colour 

Dabber (dte-bar). [C Dab v.i + -m 1.] 

One who or that which dabs. b. spec A 


rounded mass of some elastic material, enclosed 
m leather or silk, used to apply ink, colour, etc., 
evenly to a surface; employed in printing from 
type, wood-blocks, or engraved plates, in painting 
on china, etc. ; in Printing— Ball j^. 1 1 3, c A 
brush used in stereotyping for pressing the damped 


paper into the interstices of the type, or for various 
purposes in gilding, photography, etc. 

C1790 A r list's Assistant Meeh. Sc. 193 The ground,. is to 
be laid on thinly and dabbed all over with the dabber. 2799 
G. Smith Laboratory II. 419 Have ready a dabber made of 
a round piece of white glove leather .. filled with cotton, or 
wool, and tied close into a ball. t8zx Craig Led. Drawing 
vii. 397 Taking the dabber, on which some portion of the 
etching ground has been left. 2854 tr. Lam art in As Celebr. 
Char. II. 333 Dabbers to spread the ink on the letters. 1870 
Eng. Meeh. 28 Jan. 487 {.Gilding), Go over gently with 
a dabber [brush]. 

2 . (Sec quot.) 

188s Oxford sh. Gloss. Supp., Dabbers, a game played by 
children small round (lint stones. Dabber , a stone 
with which the game of Dabbers is played. 

Dabble (durbT), v. [Appears late in iflthc. 
Agrees in form, and in sense 2, with Du. dabbelen , 
var. of dabben , cxpl. by Plantijn as ‘pattrouiller, 
ou pattelcr dc mains ' to dabble with the feet or 
hands, met dc voct int slijek dabbelen , 1 trepiner des 
piedz en la fangc to trample with the feet in the 
mud. In form Du. dabbelen is the frequentative of 
dabben : the relation of dabble and dab in Eng. is 
less clear.] 

L traits. To wet by splashing, as in running 
through a puddle or wading about in shallow water, 
or by pressing against wet shrubs, or the like; 
to move anything to and fro in water; hence to 
wet in a casual way ; to disfigure or soil with 
splashes of any liquid ; to bespatter, besprinkle, 
bedabble. Said of the personal agent, or the 
liquid medium. 

i5<7 Tusser 100 Points Hush, xxvii, Set bauen alone, lay 
the powghes from the blockcs : the drier, the les maidens 
dablith their dockes [skirts behind]. 1594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, 

I. iv. 5.1 A Shadow like an Angel!, with bright hayre 
Dabbel’d in blood. 1604 Middleton Witch 11. iii. 3 *Ve 
must take heed we ride through all the puddles, .that your 
safeguard there May be most probably dabbled. <21656 
Ussiier Ann. vi. (1658) 570 The Country being woody they 
were daily dablcd with the fall of snow from the trees. 2676 
Wiseman Surg. (J.), I scarified, and dabbled the wound with 
oil of turpentine. 2860 Gen. I*. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
exxi. 66 The men who arc dabbling the Queen’s robe in 
blood. 1887 T. A. Trollope What / remember II. v. 85, 

I dabbled a handkerchief in a neighbouring fountain for her 
to wash her streaked face. 

b. causal. 

1847 Tennyson Princess in. 297 Or in the. .holy secrets of 
this rnicrocosm, Dabbling a shameless hand. 

2 . intr. To move (with feet or hands, or the bill) 
in shallow water, liquid mud, etc., so as to cause 
some splashing ; to play about in shallow water, 
to paddle. 

2611 Cotgr., Paiouiller . . to padlc, or dable in with the 
feet. 2626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 331 They .. made 
her to dable in the durte on a foul morning from Somersett 
House to St. James. <zi66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
135 Ducklings, which ..naturally delight to dabble in the 
water. 1789 Wordsw. Evening Walk, Where the duck 
dabbles ’mid the rustling sedge. 2821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 

II. 218 The long wet pasture grass she dabbles through. 
2858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvii. 488 The minister who., 
had stooped to dabble in these muddy waters of intrigue. _ 

fis* T 0 employ oneself in a dilettante way in 
(any business or pursuit) without going deeply or 
seriously into it ; to work off and on at, as a matter 
of whim or fancy. Const, in {with, at, etc.). 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. it. 1, Let him still dabble in 
P u° et T a 1 ? 76 Marvel . l Mr. Smirke 14 Some Youngster 
that had been Dabbling amongst the Socinian Writers. 
x 768--74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 120 One of those sources 
of disputation which must not be dabbled with : we must 
de |P» or had better not taste at all. 2792 T. Jefferson 
* l j! u 3 °),' 465 Examining how far their own members 
. . had been dabbling in stocks. 2840 Dickfns Old C. Shop 
xxvuLlt.sthe delight of my life to have dabbled in poetry. 

1 Ma c?onald P. Faber III. i. 14 The man who 
dabbles at saving the world by science, education, bygeian 
and other economics. 

A To meddle, tamper with ; to interfere in. 
r *66®R. Coke Justice Vind. 7 He has bound himself up 
from dabling with the Grounds of Obedience and Govern- 
“ip* Atterbury To Pope (J.), You, I think, have 
been dabbling here and there with the text. 1776 Paine 
A <tdr. Quakers (1791) 80 Dabbling in matters. 

'7* the P^fessed quietude of your principles instruct you 

J? peddle with. 2794 Sir F. M. Eden in Ld. Attck- 
C £ rr ’ ( l862 ) **L 238 As he loves to be dabbling, he 
may perhaps go. 

+ 4 . To move up and down in a playful, trifling 
manner, like one dabbling in water. Obs 

nn nnH 8 7 ILL,ERS i D ^ B ? c ^m.). Poems (1775) 169 I'll dabble 
up and down, and take the air. * 

Da-bble, sh. [fi p re c. verb.] The act of dab- 1 
bling ; that which dabbles. 

riiifanew ^“oi^oHut WL 7 W, ' e Sti '' thc g0ry dabW ' 

Dabbled, ppl. a. [fi Dabble v. + -ed.] Wetted 
bysplasning; casually or irregularly wetted; stained 
or soiled with water, blood, mud, etc. 

God 9 WbK L ^ E lI^ R A" n iv - 397 The lively Liquor 

Ood With dabbled heels hath swpllino- 


.u • • cf."- — ~ "T', 10 ine maiden jewels of 

* Tr^ ram m ^ our dabbled locks again. 

Da'bblement. nonce-wd. [See Dab- 

bling (in semi-condrete sense). 
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2866 Carlyle Retain. (z 83 i) II. 236, 1 .. alas, was met by 
a foul dabblement of paint oozing downstairs. 

Dabbler (dre'blai). [f. Dabble v. + -er 1 .] 

1. One who dabbles, esp. in any business or pursuit. 
i6ri Cotgr.', Patouillard , a padler, dabler, slabberer ; 
one that tramples with his feet in plashes of durtie water. 
a 1625 Fletcher Elder Bro. n. ii, A little unbaked poetry 
Such as the dabblers of our time contrive. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1852) I. 7 Your dabblers in metaphysics are the 
most dangerous creatures breathing. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Conn. (1876) III. xi. 72 A dabbler in arts and sciences. 

+ 2. ("See quot.) Obs. 

x6xx Cotgr., PaPefif, the maine course; that part of the 
maine-sayle whereto the bonnets, or dablers be fastened. 

Da’bblesome, a. nonce-wd. [See -some.] Given 
to dabbling. 

1866 Blackmore Cradock' Nowell Ini. (1883) 370 Dabble- 
some interferences with ancient institutions. 

Dabbling (dce’bliq), vbl . sb. [-ing 1 .] The 
action of the verb Dabble ; an instance or result 
of such action. 

1677 Hubbard Narrative 109 Many of the rest were sorely 
wounded, as appeared by the dabbling of the Bushes with 
blood. 3712 Swift Jrnl . Stella 19 Dec., We are full of 
snow and dabbling. 1856 Froude H 1 st. Eng, (1858) I. iv. 
361 Some further paltry dabbling was* also attempted with 
the phraseology. 1884 Chr. Treasury Feb. 92/1 The dis. 
connected dabblings of. .untrained forgers. 

Da'bbling, ppl- a. [-ISO 2 .] That dabbles. 
2661 Lovell Hist. Anim . «$- Min. 518 In dabbleing 
weather and autumne. 1816 J. Gilchrist Philos . Etym. 
178 Superficial, dabbling authors, a 28^5 Hood Mermaid 
of Margate xii, A scaly tail, of a dolphin’s growth, In the 
dabbling brine did soak. 

Hence Da-bbling-Iy adv. 

18 1 r W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXV. 134 The first 
number is written by the editor, and treats dabblingly of 
‘dabblers’. 

Dabby (dre-bi), a. [f. Dab -j~, Dab si . 1 5.J 
Damp, moist : (of clothes) wet and clinging to the 
body; flabby; flaccid. 

1581 J. Studley Seneca's Medea 131 b. When the stormy 
southeme winde with dankish dabby face Of hoary winter 
sendeth out the gushing showres apace. 1812 Sporting 
Mag. XL. 167 All very greasy, blousy, dabby, dusty, salt- 
watery, and so on. at 825 Fordy Voc. E. Anglia, Dabby , 
moist, and somewhat adhesive ; sticking to the skin like wet 
linen. 1844 J . T. Hewlett Parsons <$• IK v. Your. . overalls, 
which hang dabby and flabby about your legs, a 1845 Hood 
Domestic Asides iv, I should have loved to kiss her so, — 
(A flabby, dabby babby !). 

Dabchick (darb,tjik). Forms : a. 6 dapchicko, 
dopchicken, 6-7 dopchick(e ; /3. 7 dip-chicke, 
9 dibcliick ; 7. 6 dobchickin, 7-8 dobchick ; 
5. 7-9 dab-chick, 8- dabchick. [The early 
forms dap-, dop-chick, with the later dip-chick , and 
synonym Dojter, appear to connect the first part 
of the word with the ablaut stem 9 deup-, dup dop- 
of # DiP, Deep ; but the forms in dob-, dab seem 
to be associated with some senses of Dab vi] 

The Little Grebe, podiccps minor , a small water- 
bird, found in rivers and other fresh waters, and 
noted for its diving ; in U.S. the name is applied 
to another species of Grebe, Podilymbus podiceps. 

a. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 150 Small fowle, as the dap- 
chicke, or suche like. 1583 Golding Calvin on Detit. xc. 
552The Swanne the Cormorant the pellicane, the Dopchicken 
the storke. 1615 Chapman Odyss. xv. 636 She. .Shot dead 
the woman, who into the pump Like to a dop-chick dived. 
1732 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. _ 449 Podictpes 
minor rostro vario. The -Pied Bill Dopchick. 1888 IK 
Somerset Word-bk Dapchick. (Always.) 

8. 1602 Care w Cornwall 35 a, The Dip-chicke (so named 
of his diving and littlenesse). 1827 T. Attwood in C. M. 
Wakefield Life viii. (1885) 109 , 1 am glad Bosco has got the 
dibchicks. 

y. 15.. Pari. Byrdes 88 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 171 The 
Cote, the Dobchick, and the water Hen. 1598 Florio, 
Piombrino . . a bird called a kingsfisher. _ Some take it for 
a dobchickin. 1670 Narborough Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late 
Fey. 1. (1694) 59 White-breasted Divers, and Dobchicks. 
1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 340 The Didapper, or Dipper, 
or Dobchick, or small Doucker. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
IL 397. 2796 Morse Anter. Geog. I. 2x4 Dobchick. 

5 . 16x0 (see cl- 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 63 As when a dab- 
chick waddles thro* the copse, On feet and wings, and flies, 
and wades, and hops. 2789 G. White Selborne (1853) H* 
xli. 373 Dabchicks and coots fly erect. _ 1870 Thornbury 
Tour Eng . I. i. n Brentford again dived, to reappear 
suddenly, like a dab chick on the surface of history. 

b. dial. Applied to the Moor-hen or Water-hen. 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Dab-chick, the water-hen. 2879 

Shro/sh. Word-bk., Dab-chick, the Water-hen. 

c, fig. Of a girl. 

x6to B. Jonson Alch. iv. ii, ’Fore God, She is a delicate 
Dabchick t I must have her. 

<jf Ash’s explanation * A chicken newly hatched ’ 
(to which the Century Dictionary refers the quot. 
from Pope in a 8) is merely an amusing blunder. • 
t Dablet. Obs. In 4 deblet, 7 Sc. dablet, 
daiblet. [a. OF. deablot (14th c. Godcfr.), dim. 
of dcable, dtabk Devil. J A little devil, an imp. 

c 2380 Wyclif Sertt:. Sel.Wks. II. 328 pe fend raoveb }>es 
debleiis to fere Cristene men fro treuhe. 4 a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Ply ting 379 When the Weird Sisters nad this 
voted, all in an voyce. The deid of [the] dablet. Ibid. 515 
For the din of thir daiblets raisd all the deits. 

11 Daboya (daboi’a, da'boya). Also daboia. 
[Hindi dabo)’d that lies hid, the Iurker, f. dabtid to 
lurk.] The large viper of the East Indies. 


2872 W. Aitkin Sci. <5- Pract. Med. (ed. 6) I. 387 A horse 
bitten by a daboia. 1B89 Century Mag. Aug. 505 Among 
the vipers the daboya is entitled to rank as a poisoner close 
to the cobra. 

Dabster (dtcbstsi). [In sense 1 f. Dab : 
see -ster.] 

1 . One skilled at anything; an expert or dab. 
Chiefly dial. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 93. 3/2 Ye Dabsters at Rhime. 
2770-86 P. Skelton JVks. V. 203 The right dabsters at a sly, 
or a dry joke. 2824 Hist. Gaming eg Her . . luck at play 
(for she was a dabster). 1842 Akerman Wiltshire Gloss., 
Dabster, a proficient. 2888 Berksh. Gloss., Dabster, one 
who excels greatly. [So in many dialect Glossaries.) 

2. Applied depreciatively ; cf. Daubster, 
Dabbler. 

1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 389 Lines Which every 
dabster felt in duty bound To signalize his power of pen and 
ink By adding to a plan once plain enough. 1892 Idler 
Sept. 203 , 1 am a very indifferent amateur, a slouchy dabster, 
a mere artistic sarcasm. 

II Daliuh. [Arab. dabut- hyrena = Heb. 

isdtmae- Jer. xii. 9.] The Arab name of the 
Striped Hyrena, retained by some early naturalists. 

x6<x> J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa II. 342 Of the Beast called 
Dabuh .. It ..will rake the carkelses of men out of their 
graves, and will devour them. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
439 The second kind of hyena, called Papio or Dabuh. 
Dab- wash: see Dab sbd it. 

|| Da capo (da kirpo). Mils. [It. da from capo 
head, beginning.] A direction at the end of a piece 
of music to repeat from the beginning ; the end of 
the repeat being usually marked with a pause or the 
word Fine. (Abbreviated D.C.) A 1 so Jig. 

2724 Short Expltc. For. Wds. in Mus.Bks. (Stanf.), Da 
capo, or by way of Abbreviation D C. 2740 Dyche & 
Pardon, D. C. in Musick signifies Da Capo, that is, give or 
play the whole or some particular part of an air again. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes i, And then will wake Morrow and 
the eyes that look on it ; and so da capo. 

Hence Da capo v. (nonce-wd.), to repeat (music). 
1764 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 240 Say, will my song, da 
capo d o'er, Piano soft. Andante roar. 1803 in Spir. Pub. 
frnls. (1804) VII. 22 Thus you may da capo this musical 
entrd. 

Dace (dr's). Also 5 darce, darse, 6 dase. 
[ME. darse, etc., ‘a. OF. darz,dars , nom. (and pi.) 
of dart , from 1 5th c. dard Dart, dace : cf. Cotgr., 

* Dard , a Dart ; also, a Dace or Dare fish ’ ; so 
called from its darting motion \ cf. Dare.] 

1 . A small fresh-water cyprinoid fish, Lends cus 
vulgaris. 

c 1430 7 wo Cookery-bks. 20 Take Dace, Troutys, and 
Roche, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 575 Perche, rooche, 
darce. 2496 Bk. St. Alban's, Fishing (18x0) 36 Another 
[bay te] for darse & roebe & bleke. 1538 Leland I tin. 
V. 90 Bremes, Pikes, Tenches, Perches and Daces. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health’s Imfrov. (1746) 271 Daces or 
Darts, or Dares, be of a sweet Taste, a soft Flesh and 
good Nourishment. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) 
III. 84 Dace afford great amusement to the angler. 
1833 Lamb Elia, Old Margate Hoy, With no more relish 
for the sea, than a pond-perch or a dace might be supposed 
to have. 

. b. U. S. Applied locally to other fishes resem- 
bling or allied to this : as the genus Rhinichthys , 
and the red fin, Minnilus cornu t us. {Cent. Diet.) 

2. Comb., as dace- like. 

1838 Lytton Alice vt. iv, Stopping Mr. Douce’s little., 
dace-like mouth. 

II Dacey (d^si). Anglo-Ind. [ad. Hindi dest, 
dcs country.] Of or belonging to the country 
(i. e. India), native ; = Couktbv 13 b, as in dacey- 
cotton , silk, manufacture , etc. 

1876 L. P. Brockett Silk-weaving I. 13 (Cent. Diet.). 

II Dachshund (da’ks,hund). Also in partly 
anglicized form dacha -bound. [Ger. = badger- 
dog.] One of a German breed of short-legged long- 
bodied dogs, used to draw badgers ; a badger-dog. 

c 1881 M. Arnold Later Poems, Poor Matthias , Max, 
a dachshound without blot. 1888 Mrs. H. \Vard R. Els - 
mere { 1S90) 285 The sleek dachshund . . sat blinking beside 
its mistress. 

Dacite (d^sait). Geol. [Named 1S63 from 
Dacia, the Roman province including Transylvania 
+ -ITE.] A name for varieties of greenstone or 
trachyte rock containing quartz. 

[1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 185 Stache has given 
the name of Dacit to a quartzose trachyte.] 1879 Rutley 
Stud. Rocks x ii. 235The chemical composition of thedacites 
varies considerably. 

Dacity (dorsiti). dial. Also (s.w.) docity. 
[An aphetie form of audacity : so in local dialects 
dacious . ] Capacity, ability ; activity, energy. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker v, I have plat’d a Major 
in my time with as good dacity as e're a hobby-Horse on 'em 
all. 1746 Exmoor ScoldiugVi&ig} 209 Tha hast no St roil ner 
Docity, no Vittiness in enny keendest Theng. ^ 1855 Robin- 
son Whit by Gloss., Dacity, fitness , capacity, suitable address 
in a matter. 

Daclrer, darker (dae-kai, drkar), v. Sc. and 
north, dial . Also daker. [app., in sense 1, the 
same as MFlem. dacckereti 1 volitare, motari, mo- 
bilitari; et vibrare, coruscare' (Kilian, 1599). But 
sense 7 is not clearly connected with the others, and 
may be a separate word.] 


DACRYOIiITH. 


I. 1 . intf. To shake to and fro, waver, totter, 
stagger. Eng. dial. > • - 1 • 

2668 Skinner Etym. (1671), Darker, vox in agro Lincoln, 
usitata : significat autem Vaciltare, Nutare. 1674 Ray N. C: 
Words 13 Dackcr, to waver, stagger or totter, a word used 
in Lincolnshire. 187 6 Whitby Gloss., Fathering . . also 
quavering with the limbs; ‘a daikering sort of a body’, 
a paralysed person. 2877-89 N. IV. Line. Gloss, (ed. sf, 
Dacker t to waver, to shake fitfully.,* I could see the chimla 
dacker lvry gust that came*. 

2 . To walk totteringly as from feebleness or in- 
firmity ; to toddle ; to go about slowly, idly or 
carelessly ; to saunter, dander. 

1818 Scott Rob Royxx iii, Gin ye'll .. just daiker up the 
.gate with this Sassenach. — Hrt. Midi, viii, Wha wad 
hae thought o* his daikering out this length? *825 Jamie- 
son, Darker, daiker . . (7) To go about in a feeble or infirm 
state. Ettrick Forest. 1851 Cumbrld . Gloss., Dakerin, 
walking carelessly. 

3 . To work in an irregular or pottering way. 

J703 Thoresby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.’, Daker, to work for 

hire after the common days work is over, at ad. an hour. 
1808 Jamieson, Dackcr, daker , daiker. .3. To toil as in job 
work, jo labour. .5. To be engaged about any piece of work 
in which one does not make great exertion ; to be slightly 
employed. 

4 . fig. To remain or hang on in a state of irreso- 
lution ; to vacillate, equivocate, waver ; be irregular 
in one’s ways. Also, to have relapses in sickness. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy vi, Sae I e’en daiker 011 with the 
family frae year's end to year's end. 1877 in N. W. Line . 
Gloss., 1 1 knew he was Hein*, he dacker’a..in his talk.' 

5 . To truck, to traffic (Lothian). 

* It properly signifies to deal in a piddling and loose sort 
of way ; as allied in sense to E. higgle * (Jamiesonk 
• 6. To have dealings, engage, grapple with. 

1785 Poems Buchan Dialect 10 (Jam.), I dacker'd wi* him 
by mysel\ ' 1882 in Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. iv. 193 
'Twere well wi folk they oft would think Afore they daiker 
long wi drink. 

II. 7 . To search (itilr. and linns.). 

2634 Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff. (1803) II. 2$r 
The bailyie, haiffing causit searche, seik, and dacker the 
duelling housis. 2727 Kirk' Session Rec. in Gordon Chron. 
Keith (1880) 90 Warrant for dackering for the said meal. 
2768 Ross Helcnore 91 (Jam.) To dacker for her as for 
robbed gear. 

II Dacoit (dakoi’t), sb. Also dakoit, decoit. 
[Hindi dakait , brig, dak ait, f. dakd gang-robbery, 
f. Skr. dashtaka compressed, crowded.] 

A member of a class of robbers in India and 
Burmah, who plunder in armed bands. 

Also applied to pirates who formerly infested the Ganges 
between Calcutta and Burhampore; see quot. 18x0. 

1810 T. Williamson E. India VadeM. II. 596 (Y.)Decoits. 
or water-robbers. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 399 
The Dakoits did not commonly proceed to murder; but 
they perpetrated atrocious cruelties. x888 Pall Mall G. 

1 Feb. 3/2 The whole of Lower Burmah was ravaged by 
bands of dacoits, who defied and defeated the local authorities 
and robbed whole villages. 

Hence Dacoi't v., to plunder as a dacoit ; Da- 
coi-tage, Dacoi'ting’, the practice of a dacoit, 
Dacoitt ; Dacoitee', one robbed by a dacoit. 

2886 A themeum 1 May 578 The only choice left him is that 
of dacoiting or of being dacoited. 2890 Times 26 Dec. 3/1, 
2000 rupees and other property belonging to them were 
dacoited. 2887 New York Examiner 12 May (Cent. Diet. 

We may expect soon to hear that Dacoitage has begun with 
as much vigor as ever. 2887 Edin, Rev. Apr. 499 It may be 
a pleasanter game to play the dacoit than the dacoitee. 
2885 Manch . Courier 16 Dec., It is stated that dacoiting .. 
has taken place at Bhamo. 

II Dacoity (dakorti). Also de-, dacoitee, -ie. 
[a. Hindi dakaiti, abstr. sb. f. dakait . ] 

The system of robbery practised by the dacoits ; 
gang-robbery ; an act of robbery with violence 
committed by an armed band (now, according to 
the Indian penal code, of not less than five men''. 

2818 Jas. Mill Brit. Irtdia (1S40) V. 466 (Y.) Die crime of 
dacoity (that is, robbery’ by gangs). 2845 Stocqueler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 223 Not less than one hundred 
Dacoities. .are annually reported. 1891 Times 12 Jan. 5/3 
A dacoity did occur, .and property' was carried off. 

^ Erroneously for Dacoit. 

2849 E. E. Napier F.xcurs. S. Africa II, 7 Once the 
property' of a renowned Decoitee, or river-pirate. 

Dacre, obs. form of Dicker (of hides). 

D&crycL (darkrid). Bol. [f. mod.L. Dacrydtum , 
a. Or. InKpvZiov, dim. of S a/cpv tear, in allusion to 
resinous drops exuded by these trees.] A tree 
or shrub of genus Dacrydiinn , allied to the Yew. 

1846 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 228 In New Zealand the Dacryds 
are sometimes no bigger than Mosses. 

Dacryolin (dre'kritdin). chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
ba/epv tear + -0L -f- -i>\] The form of albumin found 


the tears, 

\ 7 S A. Flint Physiol. Man. V. 145 albumen . - 1 

led by’ some authors, lacbrymme..or aacryolmc. x 83 a 
i. Soc. Lex., Dacryolin.. is convened by slow evapora- 
> into a yellow insoluble substance. . ^ ^ 

lacryolith, -like (dx*kri|olik, -lait). rath. 
as prec. + Afeo* stone.] A calculus cr concretion 
rnrring in the lncrymal passages. 

L17-0 1 odd Cyrl. Anat. IV. Sj/r Calculous formation-? in 
lacrymal organs . . may be known by the generic nam-s 
ryolith. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye xc«>} Conjunctival 
ryoliths have been described. x 63 a Syd. Soc. Lex., 
crjolith, same as Daeryolite. 


DACRYOMA. 


H DacryO'ma. Path. [f. as prec. after such 
shs. as carcinoma .] An impervious state of one or 
both of the puncta lachrymal ia, preventing the tears 
from passing into the lachrymal sac. 

1830 in S. Cooixe Did. Surg. 373. 1857 in Dunclison. 

II Da’cryops. Path. [f. as prec. + Zip eye, face.] 
a. An affection of the eyelid : a clear cyst due to 
distension of one of the lachrymal ducts, b. A 
watery eye. 

1857 in Dunclison. 1839 Hulke in Ofthalm. Hcsfi. Refits. 

1. 287. 

Dactalomancy, error for Dactyliomancy. 
t Da-ctile. Obs. [? f- Dactyl sb .] ? v . intr . To 
run quickly and nimbly. (If not a misprint for 
ductile adj., as treated by Gifford, or for tactile.) 

<11637 B. Jonson Mortimer s Fall , Thy form <loth_ feast 
mine eye, thy voice mine ear. .And softness of thy shin my 
very touch, As if I felt it ductile through my blood. 

Dactyl (die'ktil), sb. Also 5 *ylle, 5-6 -ile, 6 
-il, -ill, 7-9 -yle. [ad. (perh. through F. dactyle ) L. 
dactylus , a. Gr. Sa/rruAo?, a finger, a date, a dactyl 
(from its 3 joints').] 

f 1 , The fruit of the date-palm ; a date. Obs. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xvn. cxvi. (1495)678 The 
frute of the palme is callyd Dactulus .] 1483 Catli. A ngl. 88 
A Dactylle fute (fruytt A.), dactilis. 1541 R. Copland 
Guy don's Forviularye X ij b, Powdre of dactiles, 1644 
Bulwer Chirol. Aiij, Thus while the eratefull Age offer 
whole springs Of Palme, my zeale an humble Dactyle brings. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2 . Prosody. A metrical foot consisting of a long 
syllable followed by two short (or, in modem 
verse, of an accented syllable and two unaccented). 

c 1420 Wyctif Bible , Job Prol. (1850) II. 671 Vers of sixe 
feet, rennende with dactile and sponde feet. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 71 The French .. hath not one word, 
that hath his accent in . . Antepenultima, and little more 
hath the Spanish : and therefore, verie gracelesly may they 
vse Dactiles. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie n. xiv. (Arb.) 
340 This distique . . standing all vpon perfect dactils v 3670 
Eachard Cont. Clergy 33 If., upon tne first scanning, ne 
knows a sponde from a dactyl . . A forward boy ! cries the 
school-master. 1779 Burney in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 396 If 
he discovers a partiality for any particular measure, it is for 
dactyls of one long and two short notes. 3838^9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 11. v. § 92 The first foot of each verse is generally 
a dactyle. 3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 30. 

3 . A mollusc, the piddock ( Pholas dactylus). 

1802 Bincley Attivt. Biog. (1813) III. 442 The Dactyle 

Pholas. 

t Daxtylar, a. Obs . rare. [f. L. type dacty - 
lar-iSj f. aactyl-us : see prec.] Pertaining to a 
dactyl ; dactylic. 

f c 1400 Lanj ranc's Cirtirg. 307 The .vj. is cleped dactilare 
for it is schape as it were fie stoon of a date.] 1828 in 
Webster. 

+ Dactyle *t. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dactyl + 
-et, dim suffix.] A little dactyl. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. vi. 14 How handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dactilets. 

Dactylic (dzektrlik), a. and sb. [ad. L. dacty - 
lic-us, a. Gr. 8 clktv\ikU, f. Sczkti/Ao? : see -IC.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
dactyl ; consisting of or characterized by dactyls. 

1589 Puttenham Png. Poesie if. (Arb.) 130 That which 
Stamhurst first tooke in hand by his exameters dactilicke 
and spondaicke in the translation ofVirgills Eneidos. 1751 
Johnson Rambler 94 r 9 The power of the spondaick 
and dactylick harmony. 1853 Lowell Moosehead y-rnl. 
Prose Wks. j8coI. ii The dactylic beat of the horses’hoofs. 
1871 Publ. Sch. Lat. Gram. § 225 The Dactylic Hexameter 
occupies as large a space in Latin poetry as all other Verses 
together. 

B. sb. A dactylic verse. 

1795 Southey [title), The Soldier’s Wife. Dactylics. 
3797 Canning & Gifford Parody in Anti-jacobin No. 6 
Ne’er talk of ears again I look at thy spelling-book ; Dacty- 
lics, call’st thou 'em? — ‘ God help thee, silly one!’ 187Z 
M. Collins Two Plunges I. v. 103 She got hold of a blind 
poet.. and made him tell the story in dactylics. 
Dactylio-, combining form of Gr. SoktuAios 
finger-ring [f. 1 !xksv\os finger : see Dactyl], as in 
Dactylioglypli [Gr. SaKToXioyRip-os'], an en- 
graver of gems for finger-rings ; also, according to 
Brande, ‘ the inscription of the name of the artist 
on a gem’; hence DactydioglypMc a . ; Dacty- 
lio-glyplrist = Dactyl iog lyph ; Dacty lio-glyplty 
[Gr. fa/.-Ti'Aio'/Ai.y'fa], the art of engraving gems 
(Webster 1864). Dactylio-grapher, one who 
describes finger-rings, engraved seals, etc. ; hence 
DactyOiogra'phic a . ; Dactyllo-grapliy, the de- 
scription of finger-rings, ‘ the science of gem- 
engraving ’ (Brande). Dacty lio'logy, the study of 
finger-rings. 

4850 I. r ITCH Mallet's Anc. Art % 131. 109 The luxury of 
rina-wearinc.. raised (heart of the dactylioglyphi.t to the 
height which it was capable of attaining. 187Z C.W. King 
Antique Gems 4 Rings Index, Dsutyliology. 

Dactyliomancy (dmkti-liomtemsi). emit. 
dnotylo-.. [f. Gr. laKTvhios finger-ring + -yiancy.] 
Divination by means of a finger-ring. 

(For methods see E. B. Tylor, Prim. Culture I. J15.) 
16x3 vuvcwks Pilgrimage I. iv. v. 310 Dactyliomancie was 
a divination with Rings. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 365 
Dactylomancy. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 115 These 
mystic aits,. are rude forms of the classical dactyliomancy. 


5877 W. Jones Finger-r/ug L. J12 Another method of prac- 
tising Dactylomancy. _ - 

•j* Da'ctylist. Obs. rare . [f. Dactyl + -ist.J 
A writer of dactylic verse. 

1785 Warton Pref. Miltons Min. Poems (T.), May is cer- 
tainly a sonorous dactylist. 

II Dactylitis (dreklibrtis). Path. Inflamma- 
tion of a finger or toe. Hence Dactylitic (-i'tik) 
a., pertaining to dactylitis. 

3861 Bumstead Vcn.Dis. (1879) 671 This affection .. was 
formerly called syphilitic panaris. We use the term dacty- 
litis. Ibid. 772 Dactylitic swellings. 

Dactylo- (darktiD, dcektilf), combining form 
of Gr. bai<Tv\o$ finger, as in Da^ctylodePktous a. 

( nonce-wd .) [Gr. Sa/fruXdSfiKroy], pointed at with 
the finger. Dactylo’ graphy = Dactylology. 
Dactylcnomy [-nomy], the art of counting on 
the fingers. Dacty lo-podite ( Zool .), [Gr. 7ro5-foot], 
the terminal joint of a limb in Crustacea. Da'cty- 
lopcnre (see quot.) ; hence Dactylopo’ric a. 
Dactylo*pterous a ., having the characters of the 
genus Dactylopterus of fishes, in which the pectoral 
fins are greatly enlarged and wing-like ; so Dacty- 
lo’pteroid a. Daxtylozo’oid, -zo’id, a mouthless 
cylindrical zooid in some Hydrozoa. 

3852 Times 27 May 5/6 Oxford must .. be represented in 
politics . . by an universally dactylodeiktous personage, 1884 
J. C. Gordon Dectf Mutes in Amer. Annals Apr. (1885) 128 
note, A much simpler system of * dactylography * based 
upon the Dafgarno alphabet. 1721 Bailey, Dacty touomy, 
the Art of Numbering on the Fingers. 1870 Rolleston 
Anivt. Life 92 Appendages which are known as the 
‘propodite ' and * dactylopodite'. x88o Huxley Crayfish 
iv. 219 The dactylopodites of the two posterior thoracic 
limbs. 3882 Syd, Soc. Lex., DactyloPore , a name given to 
the pores in the Corallum of Hydrocorallinsc, from which the 
dactylozoids protrude. 3888 Rolleston & Jackson Attim. 
Life 758 The hvdranth is sometimes modified for special 
functions, and tne following must be regarded as polymor- 
phic forms of it.. The Dactylozooid , a mouthless hydranth, 
modified for solely defensive and offensive purposes. Such 
zooids are universal among Hydrocorallina. 

Dactyloid (darktiloid), a. rare~°. [ad. Gr. 
8aKTv\o(t8ys finger-like : see -oid.] Resembling 
a finger. 3882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dactylology (dcektil^’lod^i). Also 7 dacty- 
logie. [f. Gr. SclktvKos finger + -\oyta discourse : 
see -logy.] * Finger-speech ' ; the art of ‘ speak- 
ing* or communicating ideas by signs made with 
the fingers, as in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. 
(Formerly Chirology.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dactylogie . . finger-talk, speech 
made with the fingers. x68o Dalgarno Deaf Dumb 
Man's Tutor Introd., Cheirology, or dactylology. . is inter- 
pretation by the transient motions of the fingers. _ x86o 
Guardian 24 Oct. 927/1 The ceremony was performed in the 
finger language, or, as it is grandiloquently termed, dactyl- 
ology. 1885 G. Meredith Diana II. xii. 303 They pressed 
hands at parting, .not for the ordinary dactylology of lovers, 
but in sign of the treaty of amity. 

Dactylose (drektil<?»-s), a. rare~°. [f. Dactyl 
( or its source) + -ose.] ‘ Having fingers, or finger- 
shaped 5 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Dad (drcd), sb . 1 colloq. Also 6-7 dadd(e. 
[Occurs from the 16th c. (or possibly 15th c.), in 
representations of rustic, humble, or childish speech, 
in which it may of course have been in use much 
earlier, though it is not given in the Promptorium 
or Catholicoti , where words of this class occur. 

Of the actual origin we have no evidence : but the forms 
dada, tata, meaning ‘father’, originating in infantile or 
childish speech, occur independently in many languages. 
It has been assumed that our word is taken from Welsh 
tad, mutated dad, but this is very doubtful ; the Welsh is 
itself merely a Word of the same class, which has displaced 
the original Celtic word for ‘ father ’=Ir. at hair.) 

A childish or familiar word for father : originally 
ranking with mam for mother, but now less typi- 
cally childish. Cf. Daddy. 

1 a 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 43 Cay me. I will.. 
Speake with my dadde and mam also..Mamme and dadd, 
reste you well ! [Of uncertain date : the MS. is only of 1592. 
Harl. ^IS. ofi6o7reads(ii.678)‘sire and dam’, (ii. 681) ‘father 
and_ mother .] 1553 Wilson Rhet. 31 Bryngyng forthe 

a faire child unto you . .suche a one as shall call you dad with 
his swete lispyng wordes. 1590 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 53 The boy sayes, Mam, where is my Dad, when will 
he come home? 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 467 Since I first 
cal d my brothers father Dad. 1625 Gill-SW. Philos. 1. 95, 
1. have not read so farre in heraldry, as to tell you who was 
ms Dad, nor of what house his mother came. 1708 Mrs. 
Centlivre Busje Body 1. i, An Uncle who . . tho’ he made 
me his Heir, left Dad my Guardian. 1816 ‘ Quiz’ Grand 
Master \. Argt., Leaving his dad and mam in tears. 1886 
Jjesant Childr. of Gibeon 11. viii, Poor old dad ! 

. PS- 1608 T. Morton Preant. Encounter 93 It is better to 
be a lad then (that I may so say) a dad in falshood. 1682 
■ ’ Liitrin 1. 222 For he was Dad of all the sing- 

xng Iribe. _ 1828 Craven Gloss., Dad is also used for one 
that excels in any thing, but chiefly in a bad sense. * He ’st 
dad of au for mischief*. 

Dad, sb.~ Sc, and north, dial. Also daud, dawd. 
[f. Dad v.] 

1. A firm and shaking blow, a knock or thump 
\e.g. on the back of a man or beast, or on any body 
with dull resonance). 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk 111. xiii, He. .Play’d dad, and 
dang the bark Aff’s shins that day. 1789 D. Davidson 


DADDOCK. 

Seasons 15 (Jam.) Whoe'er did slight him gat a daud. 1827 
J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. (1855) I-. 277 The snaw was 
. . giein them sair flaffs and dads on thetr faces. 

2 . A large piece knocked off, a 1 thumping piece, 
a lump (of bread or other solid matter). 

3785 Burns Holy Fairxx iii, Cheese an* bread .. dealt about 
in. .dawds that day. 3837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843)89 Dauds 
o’ counsel ye would gie. 3849 in Robson Bards of Tyne 
77 Lumps o’ beef, an* dads o* auff. *879 Ciimbrld. Gloss. 
Suppl., Daud, a flake of snow. 

Dad, a deformation of God, in asseverations : 
now dial. (Cf. Adad, Bedad ; also Dod.) 

3678 Otway Friendship in F. ill. i, But by Dad he’s pure 
company. 3681 N. N. Rome's Follies 30 Say’st thou so, 
Neighbour? dad, you have very much reviv’d my heart. 
3842 S. Lover Handy Andy iii, By. dad l Andy, you’ve 
made a mistake this time that I’ll forgive you. 3890 Dialed 
Notes (Boston U.S.), Kentucky Words il 64 Dad, dod, for 
God, in certain curses. Dad drat your hide*. 

Dad, daud (deed, dad), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Onomatopoeic ; expressing orally the action in 
question, and its abrupt and somewhat dulled 
sound. The occasional Sc. spelling datid does 
not imply a long vowel, but merely the low back 
wide (a), often approaching (5).] 

1 . traits. To strike with a blow that shakes or 
sends a shock through ; to knock, beat ; to shake 
with knocking or beating. 

a 3572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks.1846.1. 260 One took him [the 
‘ idole ’] by the heillis, and daddlng his head to the calsay, left 
Dagon without head or handis. 3735 Ramsay Christ's Kirk 
11. ni, Then took his bannet to the bent And daddit aff the 
glar. 3722 — Three Bonnets iv, This said, he dadded to the 
yate. 38x6 J. Wilson Nod. A mbr. .Wks. 1855 I. 138 Twa 
stout young fellows daudin ane anither about.. wi’ their 
neives. 3833 Moir Mansie Wauch xvii. (1849) 113 Dadding 
the end of his staff on the ground. 3849 Carlyle Let. in 
Froude Life II. 11 Nervous system all 4 dadded about ’ by 
coach travel. 

2 . intr. 

3739 Ramsay 2 ndAusw. Hamilton iv, Dad down a grouf, 
and tak a drink. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 258 The 
shock it was to me to find. .all those weak, wretched letters 
. .‘dadding about’ [knocking about] in the dining-room. 

Dada (cire’da, dada*). Also dadda, da-da. [Cf. 
Dad j^. 1 ] A child’s word for father; cf. papa. 
(In some parts pronounced dada', like papa', and 
used instead of that word.) 

3688 3 rd Coll. Poems , Loyal Litany xvi, Or if the Smock 
and Dada fails, Adopt a Brat of Neddy Hayles. . 3689 
Farquhar Lovefy Bottle 1, Poor child ! he’sas like hisown 
dadda as if he were spit out of his mouth. 3775 Mad. 
D’.Arblay Early Diary (1880) II. 137 Dear Dada, I have 
this moment received your fetter. 3842 in Robson Bards 
of Tyne (1863)227 A, U, A, my bonny bairn.. A, U, A— thou 
suin may learn To say dada se canny. 3866 Miss Yonge 
Prince «$• Page iii. 52 The child still cried for her da-da. 

f Da da, int. Obs. [app. of nursery origin ; 
but the history is unknown.] A childish and 
familiar expression for 1 Good-bye!’; the earlier 
form ofTA-TA. 

x68x OrwK\ Soldier's Fort. ut. 1, Well, da, da, da. .prithee 
don't be troubled, da, da. 3733 Hampton Court Misc. 10 
Wife.. Da, Da, Monster [exit laughing]. Husb. Farewel, 
Tormentor. 

tDa’dder, v. Obs. cxc. dial. In 5 dadir. 
[Cf. Doddek, Didder, Dither : the form is that 
of a frequentative, as in patter, shiver , totter, etc. : 
but the etymology of the stem dad-, did-, dod-, is 
obscure ; cf. Dade.] intr. To quake, tremble. 

1483 Cath.Angl, 88/1 To Dadir ,frigucio. 35. . Hye Way 
to Spyttil Hous 118 in Hazl. E.P.P . IV. 28 Boyes, gyrles, 
and Juskysh strong knaues, Dydderyng and dadderyng, 
leaning on their staues. 3570 Levins Maitip. 77/47 To 
Dadder, trepidare. 3878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dodder, Didder, 
Dodder, to shiver ; to tremble. 

Hence Dadder-, Dodder-grass, Briza media. 

3878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dadder grass , Dotherin grass, 
quaking grass. 

Daddle, var. of Daddy. 

Daddle (dard’l), sb. dial. The hand or fist. 

3785 in Gv.osr. Dict. Vulg. Tongue '. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 47 His daddies he us'd with such skill and dex- 
terity. _ 2827 Scott Two Drovers ii, ‘Adzooks ! * exclaimed 
the bailiff— ‘sure. .men forget the use of their daddies'. 
x 83 i Mtss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. Suppl. s.v., ‘Tip 
us yer daddle’ is an invitation to shake hands. 

Da'ddle, v . 1 dial. [app. f. same root as Dad- 
der, with dim. ending -le : cf. toddle .] intr. To 
walk totteringly or unsteadily, like a child ; to be 
slow in motion or action ; to dawdle, saunter, trifle. 
Cf. Daidle, Dawdle. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Daddle, to walk unsteadily like 
a child; to waddle. 1825 B rockett North C. Wds., 
Daddle, to walk unsteadily, to saunter or trifle. 3878 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Daddle, to walk or work slowly; to trifle. 
3881 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. Suppl., Daddle, to 
trifle; to loiter; to dawdle. 

Da’ddle, v.~ dial. —Diddle. 

3886 Stevenson Treasure Isl. J. iii. 21 ‘I’ll trick them 
again . . I’ll shake out another reef, matey, and daddle ’em 
again.’ 

Daddock (daydak). dial. Also 7 dadocke. 
[Stem dad- of uncertain etymology ; but cf. Dod- 
der; the suffix appears lo be dim. ~ 0 CK, as in 
bullock, hillock .] Rotten or decayed wood; also 
i* daddock-wood. 

a 2624 Bp. M. Smith Servt. (1632) 106 How long would it 
be before you could, .make mortar of sand, or make a piece 
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i f dadocke-wood to flame? 1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 
laddock, when the heart or body of a Tree is throughly 
3tten, it is called Daddock r, quasi, dead Oak. 1787 Gkose 
'rov. Gloss., Daddock , rotten wood, touch-wood. Glouc . . 
545 S. Judd Margaret ir. i, The great red daddocks lay in 
green pastures where they had Iain j’ear after year, 
rumbling away, 1884 Upton-on-S event Gloss., Daddock, 
ecayed wood, touchwood. 

Hence Da'daoclcy a., decayed, rotten. 

1825 Britton Beaut. Wiltshire , Dad dicky, dry, decayed. 
B84 Upton-on-Sevcrn Gloss., Daddocky , flimsy, unsub- 
:antial, soft with decay. 

Daddy (dardi), colloq. Also 6 daddye, 6-S 
ady, 8-9 daddie. [dim. of Dad sb , l ; see -Y.] 
l diminutive and endearing form of Dad, father. 

? <11500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 38 As my daddye 
ath taughte yt me, I will fulfill his lore. [MS. of 1592 : 
lari. MS. reads 1 father *.] a 1529 Skelton linage ipocr. 
58 Now God save these dadyes And all ther yong 
abyes. 1552 Huloet, Dadde or daddy, as infantes cal 
teir fathers. 1673 R- Leigh Transproser Reh. 8 Every 
Nurse can readily point to Daddy’s Eyes. 1794 J. Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Room. for Oliver Wks. II. 413 So [I] ask'd my 
daddy’s leave to study Painting. 1880'Miss Braddon fust 
as / am xl, She could not believe that there was a fault in 
daddy. 

b. irreverently. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. II. cxciii. 220 All day long afraid of 
old Daddy in England. 1892 Spectator 24 Dec. 927/2 In 
j other respects, he is an Old Daddy ! 

Hence Da” day ism vonce-ivd ., the characteristics 
| of an ‘ old daddy’ (cf. prec. b) ; in CI.S . boast of 
| or respect for ancestry. 

| 1871 Kate Field in Harper's Bazaar Aug. (Farmer), 

‘His grandfather was a distinguished man.' ‘Was he?' 
replied the man of Chicago. * That 's of no account with us. 
There’s less daddyism here than any part of the United 
States. What’s he himself ? ’ 2892 Spectator 24 Dec. 927/2 

I I f this great truth had broken upon Carlyle’s biographer, how 
| much daddyism had we been spared ! 

Da:ddy-lo*ng-legs. [From its very long 
slender legs.] a. A popular name for the Crane- 
fly. (Called also father - and Harry dong-legs.') 
b. A name for Arachnids or spiders of similar 
appearance, such as those of the genus Phalangium . 

a 1814 Dzbdin Qitanki Fongo in Uttiv. Songster II. 58/r 
Old daddy longlegs, when be drank his congo. 2840 West- 
wood tr. Cuvier’s Antm. Kingd. 619 These insects are well 
known under the names of Daddy long-legs. Tailors, &c « 
2884 F. J. Lloyd Science Agric. 279 Next to the wireworm 
the crane fly or daddy-longlegs, .is probably most hurtful. 

Dade (dckl), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also dial, dad, 
dawd. [perh. the same as the root of Dadder.] 

1 . intr. To move slowly or with uncertain steps, 
to toddle, like a child just learning to walk. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 8 Which nourisht and bred up 
..No sooner taught to dade, but from their mother trip. 
Ibid, xiv, But eas’ly from her source as Is is gently dades. 

2 . trans. To lead and support (one who totters, 
csp. a child learning to walk). Also Jig. 

1598 Drayton Heroic . Ep. xxi. 208 The little children 
when theyleame togoe, By painefull Mothers daded to and 
fro. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s i\Ior. 18 A guide . . to stay 
and dade them when they learned to go. Ibid. 399 Such he 
ought to enforme, to direct, to dade and Ieade by the hand. 
1859 E. Waugh Lane . Songs 72 {Lane. Gloss.), Dost think 
thae could doff me an' dad me to bed ? 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropshire Word-bk., Dade , to lead children when learning 
to walk. x88x Leicestershire Gloss. , Dade , to help to walk 
..‘I shouldn’ ha’ got home, if they hatin' daded me along’. 

Hence Da’ ding vbl. sb as in f dading-sleevcs , 
-strings (dial.), leading-strings. 

1675 Teonge Diary ’ (1825) 13 His sonn. .with his mayd to 
Ieade him by his dading sleeves. 1865 Ben Brierley Irk - 
dale I. 259 He’s nobbut like a chilt in its dadins. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., Dading-st rings , by 
which a child is held up when learning to walk. 

+ Dade, sb. Obs. Name of some wading bird. 

x 685 Loyal Garland xx. ii. There 's neither swallow, dove, 
nor dade, Can soar more high, or deeper wade. 

Dade, early form of Deed. 

Da’dless, a . rare — K [f. Dad jA’ 1 + -less.] 
Fatherless. 

1606 Warner A lb. Eng . xiv. xci. 369 So many dadlesse 
Babes. 

Dado (dt TI *do). Arch. [a. It. dado die, cube 
(~-Pr. dal , OF, del, d$) L. datum : see Die.] 

1 . The block or cube, with plane faces, forming 
the body of a pedestal, between the base mouldings 
and the cornice ; the die. 

1664 Evelyn tr. F re art's Arch it. 224 [The Pedestal] is 
likewise called Truncus the Trunk . . also Abacus, Dado, 
Zocco, &c. 1688 R. Holme A rmonry ni. 102/x Dado or Dye 
is a flat in a Cornice or Pedestal. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. Ir Art I. 171 Each central portion, as dado of pedestal, 
shaft of column. 1820 T. Cromwell Excurs . Ireland ii. 81 
The dado of the pedestal, above the entablature. 

2 , The finishing of wood running along the lower 
part of the walls of a room, made to represent 
a continuous pedestal ; strictly applied only to the 
flat surface between the plinth and the capping. 
Hence, b. Any lining, painting, or papering of the 
lower part of an interior wall, of a different 
material or colour from that of the upper part. 

2787 Builders Prtce-Bk. 39 Dado % 3 inch dado, level, 
skirted, and enped. 1794 Ibid. 41 Whole deal dove-tailed 
dado nnd keyed. X837 Penny Cycl. VII I. 284^2 The dado 
employed in the interiors of buildings is a continuous 
pedestal .. constructed of wood, and is usually about the 
Height of a chair-bacU. Its present use is to protect the 


stucco-work or paper of the walls. X854 Ecclesiologist XV. 
357 A dado of oak-panelling. 1858 Household IVords No. 456. 
66 (The Alhambra) The dados, or low wainscotings, are of 
square glazed tiles, which form a glittering breast-high coat 
of mail. 

b. *877 Black Green Past. xl. (1878) 323 Oh, bj'- the way, 
Lady Sylvia, how did your dado of Indian matting look? 
1879 Miss Braddon Vixen III. 249 Mabel insisted upon 
having . . a sage-green jwall with a chocolate dado — did you 
ever hear of a dadol — in the new morning-room. 

3. at t rib., as dado-motilding. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 284 A cornice or dado moulding 
surmounting the die. 1852-61 Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet. 
S. v., The capping or surbase, sometimes called the dado 
molding. 

Dadoed (ch-'-dod), ppl. a. [f. Dado sb. + -ed.] 
Furnished with a dado. 

3881 Miss Braddon Asph. xiv. 159 The old oak-dadoed 
drawing-room. 1890 Pall Mall G. 13 Aug. 2/3 A pretty 
morning-room.. with dadoed walls. 

Dae, Sc. form of Doe. 

t Dffi’dal, sb. Obs. In 7 Daedale, Dedal(l. 
[ad. L. DiEDAL'US :‘see below. Cf. F. Dedale maze.] 

1. An anglicized form of the proper name Daeda- 
lus ; a skilful artificer or fabricator like Dajdalns. 

[1619 H. Hutton Foil. Ana/. A va (Stanford), My lame- 
legd Muse . .Yet doth aspire with Dedall’s wings.] c 1630 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 18 The Silk-worm 
of Love. A Dxdale of my death. 

2. A maze or labyrinth. 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria (1729) 119 Groves, Labyrinths, 
Dedals. .Close- Walks.. and other Relievo’s of Topiary and 
Hortulan architecture. 

Daedal (drdal), a. Chiefly poetical. Also 6-7 
(9) dffidale, 7 dedall, 7-9 dedal, [ad. L. dxdal - 
its, a. Gr. dalSahos skilful, cunningly wrought, 
variegated, etc. : see prec.] 

1. Skilful, cunning to invent or fashion. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. Prol. ii, AH were it Zeuxis or 
Praxiteles, His dxdale hand would faile and greatly faynt. 
^1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 36 Out-run 
the wind-out-running dxdale hare. 1828 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIV. 346 Here the dashing Blind Harry the Harper had 
hung up his dxdal harp. 1872 Blackie Lays Highl. 33 By 
the dxdal hand of Titan Nature piled. 

2 . Displaying artistic cunning or fertility of in- 
vention ; maze-like ; = D/edali an i. 

c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 42 Ye, who 
with curious numbers, sweetest art, Frame dedal nets our 
beauty to surprise. 1746 J. Warton Ode iii. (R.), Here 
ancient art her dxdal fancies play’d In the quaint mazes 
of the crisped roof. 1836 Landor Pericles A. Wks. 1846 , 
II. 372 The dedal dance is spun and woven. 

3. Of the earth, etc. ; * Manifold in works ’ ; 
hence/ varied, variously adorned. 

, A vague poetic use after Lucretius (1. 7 ‘ dxdala tellus ’ ; I 
v. 234 * natura dxdala rerum I 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 45 Then doth the dxdale earth 
throw forth to thee Out of her fruitful! lap abondant 
flowres. X745 T. Warton Pleas. Melanch. 248 What dxdal 
landscapes smile 1 18x7 Wordsw. Sequel to * Beggars’, 

For whose free range the dxdal earth Was filled with animated 
toys. X834 D’Israeli Rev. Epick 1. xv, The dxdal faith of 
the old world had died. 3864 Skeat Ukland's Poems 28 
With what dxdal fulness Thy beds their blossoms shew 1 
+ 4. ? Mazy, labyrinthine ; ? chaDgefnl. Obs. 

18x8 Keats Endym. iv. 459 Search my most hidden 
breast ! By truth’s own tongue, I have no dxdale heart l 

+ 5 . Bot. =D/edaleous, D^dalous. Obs. 

1793 T. Martyn Lang, of Bot., Dxdaleum folium , a 
Dxdal leaf. 

DsedaTeous, a. Bot. [f. as next + -ous.] 

1835 LiNDLEY/«t , nji£ i>a/. (1848} II. 357 Dxdaleous ; when 
the point has a large circuit, but is truncated and rugged. 

Daedalian, -ean (dfd^Wian), a. Also De-. 

[f. L. Dxdallus relating to Drcdalus, Gr. SaiSaXcos 
cunningly wrought -f -AN ; or f. Dxdal-us + -ian\] 

1. Of or after the style of Dtedahts ; skilful, in- 
genious, formed with art ; resembling the labyrinth 
of Daedalus, intricate, maze-like. 

1607 Walkington Oft. Glass m The Dxdalian .. Laby- 
rinths wherein hee takes his turnes. a 1634 Chapman (W.), 
Our bodies decked in our dxdalian arms. 3757 J. Brown 
in Pope's Wks. 1757 III. p. xv. (Stanford', Dxdalian argu- 
ments but few can trace. 3776 Adam Smith IV. A”, u. ii. 
(1869) I. 322 Suspended upon the Daedalian wings of paper 
money. 1880 Contemp. Rev. XXXVII. 475 note. Beauty 
of contrivance, adaptation, or mecbani>m . . we have called 
Daedalian beauty. 

1636 Raleigh's Tubus Hist. Pref. B, Contrived by a Dx- 
dalean Hand. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos . 41 To please 
the Dxdalean Fancies of the^ ingenious Contrivers. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Pamfk. iii. r4 Such creatures, like 
moles, are safe only underground, and their engineerings 
there become very dxdalean. 1854 Badiiam H alien t. 512 
Unable to wind his way through the Dxdalean mazes of a 
modem bill of fare. 
f 2 . = Dxdal <z. 3. Obs. 

3598 Sylvester Du Bar: as it. u. Arke 425 In various 
sort Dedalian Nature seems her to disport. 

3. (See quot.) 

1848W0RNUM Lect. Painting 351 note. The black vases, 
or those with the black figures iskiagrams) or the stained 
reddish-yellow terra cotta, are the most ancient . .The style 
of design of these black figures has been termed the Egyptian 
or Dxdalian style. 

Dcedalist (dPdalist). nonce-wd. [See -1ST.] 
An imitator of Dxdal us. 

1713 Addison Guardian No. 1x2 ? 3, I have fully con- 
sidered the project of these our modem Dxdalistx, and am 
resolved so far to discourage it, as to prevent any person 
from fi>dng in my time. 


t Das’dalize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Daedal a. 
+ -ize.] traits. To make intricate or maze-like. 
a 1618 Sylvester Du Bartas , Lacrymae 89 Wee Lawyers 
then, who dedalizing Law, And deading Conscience, like 
the Horse-leach drawe. 

Dcedalous (drdalas), a. Bot. Also dedalous. 
[f. L, dxdal-us cunningly- wrought 4- -ous.] 

Of leaves: ‘Having a margin with various wind- 
ings and turnings ; of a beautiful and delicate tex- 
ture* (Webster 1828, citing Martyn, and Lee). 

II Dsdalns (drdalus). See also Daedal sb. [L., 
a. Gr. AaiSakos f the cunning one name of the 
workman who constructed the Cretan labyrinth, 
and made wings for himself and his son Icarus.] 
A skilful or cunning artificer (like Dredalus). 

01630 Drumm. of Hawth, Poems Wks. (1711) 50 Gone is 
my sparrow. . A Dedalus he was to catch a fly. 1631 Hey- 
wood Eng. Eliz. (1641) 123 Gardiner was the onely Dedalus 
and inventourof the engine, 

Dfel, early form of Deal. 

Lfflmon, D©moinc, etc. : see Demon, etc. 
Daer-stock (da-^r-stpk). Irish Antiq. [f. 
Mir. dacr, OIr. d6ir, dScr base, ignoble, unfree, 
servile, mod.Ir. daor captive, condemned, guilty + 
Stock.] Stock or cattle belonging to the landlord 
of which the tenant or vassal has the use ; used 
attrib. in daer-stock tenant , tenancy. 

3875 Maine Hist . Inst. vi. 159 The Daer-stock tenant had 
unquestionably parted with some portion of his freedom. 
Ibid., The relation between vassal and chief called Daer- 
stock tenancy. 

Daysman, var. of DEsarAN. 

DafF (daf), sb. Obs. exc. north, dial. Also 4-5 
daf, 4-6 daffe. [Etymology uncertain : cf. Daft. 

It has been conjecturally referred to ON. daitf deaf, 
dull, savourless, which survives in Sc. dowf, doufduli, spirit- 
less, but this is phonetically inadmissible.) 

One deficient in sense or in proper spirit ; a sim- 
pleton, a fool ; a coward. 

cx 325 Poem Times Edio. II, 99 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
328 If the parsoun have a prest of a clene lyf . . Shal comen 
a daffe and putte him out . .That can noht a ferthing worth 
of god. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A 1. X29 ‘pou dotest daffe 
quap heo * Dulle are f>i wittes.’ c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 
288 And when this Iape is tald another day I sal been 
halde a daf, a cokenay. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 11 1/2 _ Daffe, 
or dastard, or he pat spekythe not yn tyme, oridurus. 
X587 Harrison England it. ii. (1877) t. 58 Certes it [Landaffe] 
is a poore bishoprike. . the late incumbent thereof being called 
for. .in open court made answer: ‘The daffe is here, but the 
land is gone’. x6x6 Bullokar, Daffe, a dastard. 3876 
Whitby Gloss., Daff, a half-wit ; a coward. 

Daif (daf), v. 1 Chiefly Sc. [f. Daff sb. 

Cf. the dial, daffle to become stupid, grow imbecile ; also 
to dumbfounder, confuse the faculties; daffy imbecile, 
stupid from failure of the faculties. Whitby Gloss. i 
1. intr. To play the fool ; to make sport, toy, 
dally, talk or behave sportively. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 342 Quhat do 3e now? I se 
do bot daf. a 1605 Pol wart Fly ting w. Montg. 662 
Dastard, thou dafles, that with such diviJrie mels. 18x3 
Picken Poems I. 175 (Jam.) Come yont the green an’ daff 
wi’ me, My charming dainty Davy. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Daff, to chat in a daudling way ; to loiter. Atso to falter 
in memory; ‘beginning to daff’. x8 86 Stevenson Rid- 
napped iv. 30 Gentlemen daffing at their wine, 
t 2. trans. To daunt, north, dial. Obs. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 13 Daffe , to Daunt. 

Daff (daf), ty.2 [A variant of Doff to do off, 
put off. 

(Johnson, misunderstanding the pa. t., as in quot- 1596, 
made the present stem daft.) J 
■pi. trans. To put off (as clothes) ; to throw off, 
divest oneself of. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. Loved s Compl. 297 There my white stole of 
chastity I daff’d. 1606 — Ant. If Cl. iv. iv. zx He that 
vnbuckles this, till we do please To daft ( = dafT t] for our 
Repose, shall heare a storme. 

2- To put or turn aside, to thrust aside ; esp. in 
the Shaksperian phrase to daff the world aside ( == to 
bid or make it get out of one's way), and imitations 
of this (sometimes vaguely or erroneously applied). 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 96 The .. Mad-Cap, Prince 
of Wales, And his Comrades, that daft the World aside. 
And bid it passe. 1599 — Much A do v. i. 78 Claud. Away, 

I will not haue to do with you. Leo. Canst thou so daffe 
me ? 3599 — Pass - Pilgr. 183 She bade good night, that 
kept my rest away; And dafTd me to a cabin hang d with 
care. 1601 Weevek Mirr. Mart. A vij, We daft the world 
with time ourselues beguiled. 3820 Keats Lamia it. x6o 
Some knotty problem, that had daft His pauent thought. 
x88o Goldw. Smith in All. Monthly No. 26S. 202 \V e have 
no right to daff a pessimist’s argument aride merely became 
[etc.]. 3884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 787/3 Its pleasant fashion or 
daffing the world aside. 

+ b. To put off (with an excuse, etc.). Obs. 

3604 Shaks. Otk. iv. iL xjS Euery day thou dafts [r. r. 
doffest] me with some deuise Iago. 

Daffadowndilly, dafiydowndilly. Also 
daffe-. [A playful expansion of Daffo-dilli.J 
A daffodil ; used at first in the pencric KM. 
Still a widespread popular name of the V tllow 
Daffodil, under the dialect forms dafadr.vn-,-dc.-n-, 
dajjidcru’n-, daffodarjnidilly. ^ 
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Hair . . stuck with' Roses, Gilly-flovrcis . . Daflidown-dtlhes. 
1840 Barham lugcl. Leg., Barney Maguire ii, With roses 
and liHies, and dafly-dotvn-diliies. 

2. A shrub : prob. the Mezereon, which is still 
so called in Yorkshire ‘ from the slight similarity 
of the Greek name Daphne with Daffodil ’ (Britten 
and Holland). 

• real Percivall Sf. Did.. Adelfa, a daffadoundiily, or 
rather rose hay tree, Rhododaphnc. ifiti Flohio, OleAudtv, 
the weede Oleander. Also a Daffadounedillie. 

Daffing (da-fit)), vbl. sl>. [f. Daffzi.i + -txg I] 

' 1 . Fooling, folly ; sportive behaviour or talk ; 
frolicking, toying, merriment. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 449 Into sic daffing putting 
5our delyte. As brutell heist that followis appetyte. 1686 
G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 39 You would have burst your 
heart with laughing To've seen the gang so full of daffing. 
1787 Burns Twa Dogs 43 Until \vi daffin weary grown, 
Upon a knowe they sat them down. 1823 Lockhart Deg. 
Dalton vn. v. (1842) 41 6 They’re young folk ; daffin’s natural 
to them. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxiii. 232 It was all 
daffing ; it’s all nonsense. 

2. Mental derangement, insanity. 
a 1614 J. Melvill MS. 58 (Jam.) There he falls into 
aphrenzie and daffine which keeped him to his death. 1857 
Dunglison Diet. Med. 274 Daffing , insanity. 

Da’fEsli, a. Obs. exc. north, dial. [f. Daff sb. 
+ -ish.] Spiritless; stupid.^ 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xlii, This is but a daffyssh 
knyght. [1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dafpish , shy, modest. J 
Daffodil (darDdil). Also 6 daffodyll, 6-7 
daffo-, dafFadill, 7-8 daffadil, (9 daffodel) : see 
also Daffodilly, and Daffadowndilly. [A 
variant of Affodill, q. v. The initial d has not 
been satisfactorily accounted for. 

It has been variously suggested as due to childish or playful 
distortion, as in Ted for Edward , tantc for aunt ; to union 
of the article ill {cf. Cotgr., Affrodille , TIC Affodill \ and 
north. Eng. t' affadil ); to final d of and , in (e.g.) ‘fennel! 
an -daffodil' ; to union of the Dutch or Flemish article, as de 
affodil = the affodil ; and to Fr. prep. (V as i nffeur d'aphro - 
dille. It is noteworthy that as in Eng. the word has gained 
a letter, in 16th c. Fr. it sometimes lost one: Littre (s.v. 
asphodile) quotes from De Serres (x6th c.), ‘ Des racines 
d' afrodille', and also ‘ Decoction dejapace, defrodilles ’. 
A third form d afrodille is quite conceivable. 

Affodill and its popular variants daffodil , daffadilly , were 
originally and properly the Asphodel; then by popular 
misconception, due apparently to the application to both 
plants, at their first introduction to England, of the fanciful 
name Laus tibi (see Turner Libellus B 3 h\ it was applied, 
especially in the popular variations^ to species of Narcissus, 
etc. Botanists, after resisting this misapplication, com- 
promised the matter by retaining affodil for the Asphodel, 
and accepting the more popular daffodil for Narcissus. 
Finally affodil was ‘rectified* to asfodyl and asphodel \ 
and daffodil restricted in popular use to the Yellow Narcis- 
sus or Yellow Daffodil of Eng. fields and gardens.] 

+ 1. The same as Affodill; the genus Aspho- 
dehts (formerly including some allied plants). Obs. 

[ 1538 see Affodill,] 1548 Turner Names of Herbes s. v. 
Albucus, Asphodillus groweth ..in gardines in Anwerp, it 
maye be named in englishe whyte affodil or duche daffodil. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 40 Daffadill, some call Antheri- 
con, the Romanes Kings spare. 1578 Lyte Dodoensw Ixxix. 
649 This herbe [Asphodelus in 3 species] is called., in 
English also Affodyl, and Daffodyll. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1673) 304 Asphodelus (englished by some daffadil). 

f 2. The genus Narcissus, of which it is the 
common Eng. name in the Catalogue of Gerarde’s 
Garden 1599 , where twelve Daffodils or Nar- 
cissuses are distinguished, the White Daffodil being 
the common White Narcissus or Poet’s Lily (N. 
poeticus) of Eng. gardens, the ‘White Lily’ of 
Scotland; the Yelloxv Daffodil (N. pseudo-Nar- 
cissus) the plant to which the name is now restricted. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (E. D. S.) 10 This that we 
take for daffodil is akinde of Narcissus. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 
11. 1 . 2x1 These pleasant flowers are called.. in Englishe 
Narcissus, white Daffodill, and Primerose pierelesse [In 
Lyte’s own annotated copy in the Brit. Mus. Libr. he has 
written over the figure of N. poeticus on p. 210 ‘ White 
primrose pyerles, Laus tibi, and of some Daffodille ’]. 1597 

Gerardc Herbal 1. lxxxiv. xxr The double white Daffodill 
of Constantinople [A 7- , orientalis] was sent into England 
vnto the right Honorable the Lord Treasurer, among other 
bulbed flowers. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi in Sole iv. (1656) 
8 Many idle and ignorant Gardiners.. do call some of these 
Daffodils Narcisses, when as all know that know any Latine, 
that Narcissus is the Latine name, and Daffodil the 
English of one and the same thing. 

3. Now restricted to Narcissus pseudo- Narcissus 
(also called Lent Idly), found wild in various parts 
of England and cultivated as an early spring flower. 

[1562 Turner Herbal n. 62 a, Our comen daffadil is one 
kynde of Narcissus.] 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier (1871 1 2 
The yellow daffodil, a flower fit for jealous dotterels. 16x1 
Shaks. \Vint. T. iv. iii. 1 When Daffadils begin to peere, 
With bejgh tbe Doxy ouer the dale. 1648 Herrick Hcsffer., 
To Daffadils , Faire Daffadills, we weep to see You haste 
away so soone. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 129 Who 
emboldens the daffodil.. to trust her flowering gold .with 
inclement and treacherous skies? 1855 Tennyson Maud 
in. 6 When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, And 
the shining daffodil dies. 

4. Chequered Daffodil', the Fritillary or Snake’s 
head, Fritillaria Meleagris. Still known as the 
Daffodil in Hants. (Britten and Holland). 

1597 Gerardf. Herbal 1. Ixxxix, The checquered Daffodil 
or Jmnyhen flou re.. checquered most strangely. -1500 — 
Catal., FrittiUaria, Checkerd Daffodill. 


5. The colour of the daffodil; a pale yellow. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

1855 Tennyson Maud x. xxir. ii, On a bed of daffodil sky. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. x/2 A belt of daffodil in the east 
announced the approach of dawn. x886 St. Stephen s Dev. 
13 Mar. 14/1 A primrose, a daffodil, or an orange-colourcd 

^Daffodilly, daffadilly (fiarfsdili), sb. [f. 
prec. : perh. influenced by lily."] The same as 
Daffodil : a poetic (and dialect) form. 

1538 [see Affodill]. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 22 Thy 
sommer prowdc, with Daffodillies dight. 1593 
Eclogues iii. 8x See that there be store of Lillyes, (Cali d of 
Sheph cards Daffadillyes). 1637 Milton Lycidas 150 Bid 
ainaranthus all his beauty shea, And daffadillies fill their 
cups with tears. 1847 Mary How itt Ballads 7 He cut the 
leaves of the snow-drop down, And tied up the daffodilly. 
Da-ffodilly, a. rare. [f. Daffodil + -Y.] Full 
of or furnished with daffodils. 

1802 Temple Bar Mag. SepL 125 An exceedingly unpre- 
tentious, yet palm-y and daffodill-y drawing-room. 

Baft (daft), a. Now chiefly Sc. and north. 
[In early ME. daffte, corresp. to OE .gedxftc mild, 
gentle, meek OTeut. *gadaftjo-z , f. gadafti vbl. 
sb. from stem dab-, in Gothic gadaban to become, 
be fit, OE.pa. ppl z.gedafen becoming, fit, suitable. 
The x here is app. for umlaut g before ft, st , which 
explains the two-fold ME. development daft and 
deft. The primary meaning of the adj. must have 
been ‘becoming, fit’; cf. the adv. gcdteflUee fitly / 
suitably, seasonably, and the vb. gedxftan to make 
fit or ready, to prepare; from ‘fit, ready, apt’ 
came the general later sense of deft ; from ‘ be- 
coming, deceits ’ as said of persons, came that of 
‘meek, mild, innocent’, and from ‘innocent, in- 
offensive ’ app. that of ‘ irrational ’ said of beasts, 
and of ‘silly, foolish, deficient in sense* as said of 
persons : cf. a common sense of ‘ innocent and 
the sense-history of Silly. See also Deft. 

Daffe, ‘a fool,' is found 1:1325; its relationship to daft is 
uncertain ; if originally distinct, it may have contributed to 
the development of the sense ‘foolish’ here.] 

’+1. Mild, gentle, meek, humble. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 5 Nu J>in cyning ]>e cym 5 to 
he ^edaefte. c 1200 Ormin 2175 Shammfasst, and daffte, and 
sedefull. Ibid. 46x0 And meoc, and daffte, and sedefull 

2. Silly, foolish, stupid. Cf. Innocent, Silly. 
a. Said of beasts. 

c 1325 Body Soul 302 in Map's Poems 343 Ne wuste 
what was good or il. But as a beest, doumbe and daft. 
c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 81 Who sayes ane sheepe is 
daft, they lie of it. 

b. Of persons : "Wanting in intelligence, stupid, 
foolish. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 443 Bot to make it I am daft, 
For I can nojt of potter craft. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 2008 
Thou art the daftest fuill that ever I saw. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 9/33 Dafte, doltishe, siupidus. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 462 Cast away these daft conceits, and., take 
you seriouslie to your booke and studies. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 13 Daft , stupid, blockish, daunted, a verbo Daffe. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Daft , dull of apprehension. 

3. Of unsound mind, crazy, insane, mad. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. viii. He that was 
trublit with the falling evil, or fallin daft or wod. 1540 
Ld. Trcas. Accts. Scot., Makand him Curatour to P. N. 

§ uhilk is daft, and^ hes na wit to gyde him selff. 1816 
cott Old Mort. vii, ‘ The woman would drive ony reason- 
able being daft.' 1829 Arnold Let. in Stanley Life <$• Corr. 
(1844) I. v. 254, 1 hope you will not think I ought to. .adjourn 
to the next asylum fordaft people.- x88o R. G. White Every- 
Day Eng. 122 We have preserved our common sense, and 
have not gone clean daft. 

4. Thoughtless or giddy in one’s mirth ; madly 
gay or frolicsome. Daft days : the days of merri- 
ment at Christmas. 

C1575 Dial. betw. Clerk «$* Courtier (Jam.), Quhen ye 
your selfis ar daft and young. 2768 Ross Helenore 1x7 
(Jam.) Awa, she says, Whaever ’s daft to day, it setsna you. 
1787 Burns Twa Dogs 155 In a frolic daft, a 1774 Fergus- 
son Poems (1789) II. 10 {title) The Daft Days. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq,' xxi, ‘Ay, ay— they were daft days thae — but they 
were a* vanity and waur.’ 1832-53 Whistlc-binkic (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. m. 8.1 At Yule, when the daft-days are fairly set in, 
A ploy without him wadna be worth a pin. 

+ 5. = Deft, skilful. Obs. 

?« 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 134 (MS. 1592) For 
semlye he was and wounder dafte [MS. Hark (1607) 2124 
wondrous defte]. 

Hence + Daftelisk, dafftele^c [ON. -leikr suffix 
of action or condition], gentleness, meekness. 
Da’ftie {< :olloq .), a daft person. Da-ftish, a., some- 
what daft. DaTtlike a ., having an appearance of 
folly or craziness. Da-ftly adv., + a. mildly, 
meekly (obs.) ; b. foolishly. Da ftness, foolish- 
ness, madness. 

c xzoo Or.min 2188 Forr kaggerrle$3c shall don J>att aho 
bhml daff tel e 3 }c forrwerrpenn. 1872 C. Gibbon For the 
King 1, The daftie^ still maintained his position. 1825 
Jamieson, Daftish, in some degree deranged. 1855 Robin- 
son if kitby G/ots., A daftish dizzy sort of a body. 1725 
Ramsay Gent. Sheph. tv. i, *Tis sae daftlike. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. w , Never think you .. that his honour . . would hae 
done sic a daft-like thing, cxzoo Or.min 1215 And ha^herr- 
like ledesst te And dafftelike and fiacre. 1724 Ramsay 
Pea-t. Misc. (1733), I. 34 We daftly thought to row in 
rowth. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 251 The word of the 
crosse semis to be daftnes and folie to thame that perischis. 


Daft, pa. t. of Daff 

Dag (dieg), shy In 4-5 dagge. [O f uncertain 
origin : ihe same senses are partly expressed by 
Tao.] 

+ 1. A pendant pointed portion of anything ; one 
of the pointed or laciniated divisions made by 
deeply slashing or cutting the lower margin of a 
cloak, gown, or other garment, as was done for 
ornament in the 15 th c. Obs. 

1309 Lancu Rich. Reticles 193 I)ry uc out fie dogges and 
all be duche cotis. C1440 Fromf. Pnrv. iii Dagge of 
clothe, fractiUus. 1617 MtNSHEU DucSor, Dagge or ragge 
of cloth. . 

+ 2. A tag or aglet of a lace, shoe-latchet, or the 
like; = Aglet t, 2 . Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7262 Grey clothis. .fretted fulle of tatar- 
wagges [=dags, sense 1) And high shoos knopped with 
dagges. 1616 Buclokak, Rogges, latchets cut out of leather. 
3. One of the locks of wool clotted with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep; a ‘clag’; = 
Dagging, Dag-lock. 

(The relationship of this to the prec. senses, and to Dag 
v. x , is not clear.] 

1731 Bailey, Dagges. .the Skirts of a Fleece cut off. 1887 
Kentish Gloss., Dag , a lock of wool that hangs at the tail 
of a sheep and draggles in the dirt, Dag-wool , refuse Wool; 
cut off in trimming the sheep. 

+ Dag, sb. 2 Obs. [Derivation unknown. 

Referred by some to F. daguc a dagger ; but no trace has 
been found of any connexion between the two words.) 

X. A kind of heavy pistol or hand-gun formerly 
in use. > 

1561 Diurn. Occur rents (Bannatyne Club) 66 Thay..schot 
furth at the said servandis ane dag. 1587 Harrison Eng- 
land 11. xvi. (1877) 1. 283 To ride with a case of dags at his 
sadle bow. 1598 Barckley Fclic. Man (1631) 252. Because 
the dagge being overcharged brake, .lie draweth his dagger 
to stabbe him. 1602 Warner Albion's Eng. ix. xliv. (1612) 
21 1 By wars, wiles, witchcrafts, daggers, dags. 1642 Laud 
Wks. (1853^ III. 461, I heard a great crack, as loud as the 
report of a small dag. 1725 New Cant. Diet., Dag, a Qun. 
2849 Grant Kirkaldy of G. xxiv. 283 The captain rushed 
upon Lennox and shot him through the back with a da'g. 
1881 Greener Gun 61 A chiselled Italian dagg manu- 
factured by one of the Comminazzo family about 2650. 

2. attrib. and Comb. 

a 1568 Def. Crissell Sandetaudis 53 in Semfill Ballatn 
(1872) 234 Snapwark, adew, fra dagmen dow nocht stand. 
1587 Fleming Contu. Holinshed III. 1409/2 The dag was 
bought, .of one Adrian Mulan a dag-maker dwelling in east 
. Smithfield. 1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (i860) 33 A Dag 
case may be as good now and then as a case of Dag?. 1721 
Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scot. (1829) II. 11. ix. 250 Alexander 
Logan, Dagmaker in Leith Wynd. 

[The sense ‘dagger’ given by Johnson (without quotation), 
and repeated in Jater dictionaries (in Ceiitury Diet, with 
erroneous quotation), appears to be a mere mistake, due to 
misapprehension of the frequent x6-i7th c. collocation 1 dag 
and dagger* in descriptions of personal accoutrement. Sense 
3 in Century Diet. * a stab or thrust with a dagger is a 
blunder due to misreading of Minsheu.) 

Dag (dreg), sb.z [a. F. dague dagger, also the 
first horn of a young stag, and in some technical 
senses. Sense 2 is not found in French.] 

1. The simple straight pointed horn of a young 
stag. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 517/2 These processes acquire 
in the. second year the form of. .dags. 1861 Hulme tr^ 
Moquin-Taitdon 11. m. 181 At first the new horns [of the 
stag] are simple protuberances, and are known by the 
name of * dags 

2. A pointed piece of metal, etc. ; a pin or bolt.* 
- 1 7f7 . Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Bridge, You must so joint 
the Timber, as . . to resemble an Arch of Stone . . the Joints 
ought to be. .strongly shut together with Cramps and Dags 
of Iron. X805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 598 
The upper pair [of rollers] being stuck withcoggs and dags. 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

a. 2863 Barnes Dorset Dialect , Dag, a small projecting 
stump of a branch. 

. b. 1880 IF, Cornwall Gloss., Dag, a mining tool ; an axe. 
Dag (da?g), sbA dial. ‘ [app. of Norse origin : 
cf. ON. dogg, gen. daggar, pl. daggir, dew, Swed. 
dagg (Norw. dogg , Da. dug) = Goth. *daggwa- t 
OTeut. *dauwO', OLG. dauxv. OE. deaw. dew.l 

1. Dew. 

1674-9 1 Ray S. <$• E. C. Words 95 Dag, Dew upon the 
Grass. 1876 S. Warzulcksh. Gloss. , Dag, dew. ‘There's 
been a nice flop of dag.* 

2. a. A thin or gentle rain. b. A wet fog, a 
mist. _ c. A heavy shower (Ayrshire). 

1808 in Jamieson. 1825 Brockett N. C. Words, Dag, 
a drizzling rain. 

Dag, z>.* [Connected with Dag sbf The senses 
have no connexion with each other.] 

+ 1* traits. To cut the edge of (a garment) into 
long pointed jags ; to slash, Vandyke. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 1*344 Costlewe furring in here 
gownes. .so moche.daggyng of scheris. I lid. 7*347 Suche 
pounsed and daggid clothing. 2393 Langl. P. PI. xxm. 
143 Let dagge hus clones. C1440 Prornp. Parv. 1x2 Dag- 
gyn /ractillo. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 Short 
clothes and streyte wastyd dagged and kyt. 1523 Skelton 
Garl. Laurel 630 Raggid and daggid & cunnyngly cut. 

2. To clog with dirt, bemire, daggle, bedraggle. 
Obs. exc. dial. (Cf. Dag sb.l 3.) 

1484 Caxton ASsop in. xvii, A1 to-fowled and dagged. 
a 1529 Skelton El. Rnmmyng 223 Wyth theyr Tieles 
dagged, Theyr kyrtelles all to-iagged. 1530 Palsgr. 445/2 
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tndede, damoyscll, you be dagged. .vous esies crottlc. 16x1 
Cotgr. s. v. Archediacre, Crotte eu A rchediacre, dagd vp 
jo the hard heeles (for so were the Archdeacons in old time 
^uer woont to be, by reason of their frequent. .Visitations). 
'» i66x Holyday Juvenal 136 Vexing the baths with his 
lagg'd rout. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., bag . . (2) To trail or 
[irty in the mire, to bedaub, to daggle, 1879 Miss Jackson 
"Jiropsh. Word-bk., Dag. .to trail in the wet or dirt, 
b. intr. To daggle or trail in the dirt or wet. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dagv. i. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss, 
v. bagging, ‘That tree is dagging with fruit/ 4 Her dress 
is dagging in the mud/ 

3 . Farming. To cut off the 'dags’ or locks- of 
dirty wool from (sheep). (Cf. Dag 3.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Dag sheep, to cut off the 
Skirts of the Fleece. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Dag, to remove 
the dags or clots of wool, dirt, etc. from between the hind 
legs of sheep. 

+ Dag, v.-_ Obs. [Related to F. dague dagger 
(13th c. in Littrd) : cf. also 16th c. F. dagiter to 
strike with a dague or dagger ; but the latter is not 
the source of the Eng. verb. See also Dagger.] 
trails . To pierce or stab, with or as with a pointed 
weapon, 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 2102 Dartes the Duche-mene daltene 
a3aynes,\Vithderfedynttez ofdede,daggesthurghe scheldez. 
lota. 3750 Derfe dynttys they dalte with daggande sperys. 
X639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. Ixiv. § 668 Remorse., 
pierceth and daggeth guilty persons with the anguish of 
a galled conscience. 1794 A. Gallatin in J. A. Stevens 
Life iv. (1884) 95 One Ross of Lancaster, .half drew a dag- 
ger he wore .. and swore any man who uttered such senn- 
ments ought to be dagged. 

f Dag*, vf> Obs . [f. Dag sb. 2 ] tram, and intr. 
To shoot with a dag or hand-gun. 

<11572 Knox Hist. Kef. Wks. (1846) I. 87 Thei schote 
spearis and dagged arrowis, wharc the cumpanyes war 
thikest. c 1580 \. Hookf.r Life Sir P, Carcw, They soe 
dagged at these loopes, that sundrye of theyme within were 
slayne. 

Dag 1 (dreg), vfi dial. [app. of Norse origin: 
cf. Dag sbA and ON. ddggva, Swed. dagga to be- 
dew, See also Deg.] 

1 . traits. To sprinkle, to wet with sprinkling. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Glass,, Dag, to sprinkle with water. 

1877 Holdertiess Gloss., Dag , to sprinkle. ‘Dag cawsey 
afoorthoa sweeps it ! ' 1:879 Miss Jackson Sltropsh. Word- 
bk Dag, to sprinkle clothes with water preparatory to 
mangling or ironing. 

2 . intr. To drizzle. 

1825 Brockett N. C. Words , Dag, to drizzle. 

Dagar, -ard, -are, obs. forms of Dagger. 

11 Dagesh, daghesh (da-gej), sb. Heb. Gram. 
[med.Heb. \rm daghesh , f. Syriac cfghash to 
prick.] A point or dot placed within a Hebrew 
letter, denoting either that it is doubled (dagesh 
forte'), or that it is not aspirated (dagesh lend). 

159X Percivall Sp. Did . Bj, B. .very often.. is sounded 
like the Hebrew 3 when it is in the middest of a word 
without daggesh. 2749 B. Martin Did. hit rod. Eng. 
Tongue 9 If any of the aspirated letters has the point 
(call’d Dagesh) in them, they are then pronounced without 
the H. 1834 A. Willis Heir. Gram. 5 A point is some- 
times inserted in the middle of a consonant affecting the 
pronunciation, and called Dagesh or Mappik. 

Hence Da’gesh v. traits to mark with a dagesh. 
Also Da’g-essate v., Da-gessate, -ated pa.pple. 

1751 Wesley Whs. (1872) XIV. 156 In some Verbs . . the 
middle Radical is dageshed. 1871 Bolton tr . Delitzsch's 
Psalms II. 259 note, The dageshing of the opening mute of 
the following word. 

Da’ggar. dial. * An old term for a dog-fish 1 
(Smyth, Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 
a 1728 Kennett cited by Halliwell. 
t Dagged, ///. a. 1 Ohs. [f. Dag z>.i] 

1 . Of a garment : Having the margin cut into 
long pointed projections ; jagged, slashed. 

c 1386 [see Dag ta 1 i]. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 200 Undir hire daygyd hood of green. 1523 [see Dag 
vA 1], [1884 Pall PI all G. 1 Extra ’ 24 July 28/2 The 

costume is all dagged and slashed into the shape of leaves 
and flowers.] 

2 . Clogged with dirt, daggled. 

,4&|, a 1 szg, iMi [sec Dag re 1 

Dagged, ppl. a.- Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Dag vJ] 
Wet with dew, drizzling rain, or a sprinkling of 
anything, b. slang. Drunk. 

<1x605 Montgomerie Sour, lxviii. xj My Bee's aloft, and 
daggit full of skill : It getts com drink, sen Grissall toke 
the bed. 1745 Franklin Drinker's bid. Wks. 1887 II, 23 
He’s dagga. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dagged, tipsy. North. 

Dagger (dargw), sb. Forms : 4- dagger ; 
also 4-5 dagger©, Sc. dagare, 5 daggare, 5-6 
dager, dagar, daggar, 6 dagard. [Related to 
F. dague (Sp., It. dagd) dagger, and to Dag vA 
Ho such lorm is known in Old French. Med.L. shows 
daggarins, - ariuvt , -crius, . ardum (see Du Cange), app. 
from English, so that the form dagger appears to be really 
of English formation (?f. Dag t'.-, of which however only 
later instances are known'. If the form daggard could be 
assumed as the original, the word might be an augmentative 
in -<trxl of F. dague ; but, though extradoeultellodaggardo 
occurs in Walsingham, 15th c. (Du Cange', the forms dag- 
gariurn and dagger are of earlier appearance and better 
supported.) 

X. A short stout edged and pointed weapon, like 
a small sword, used for thrusting and stabbing. 

[<2x375 Eragm. Veiusta xxiv. in Sc. Acts (1844) 1 . 3S8 
Habcat cquum, hauberkion, capilium Ue ferro, ensem. et 


cultellum qui dicitur dagare. Ibid. Habeat archum et 
sagittas. et daggarium et cultellum.) c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
113 He baar . . on that oother syde agay daggere [ rime spere). 
— Pard. T. 502 And with thy daggere [40 4 MSS., 3 dagger) 
looke thou do the same. 1440 Provtp. Par-v. in Daggare, 
to steke wythe men ,pugio. 1463 Paston Lett. No. 466 II. 
126 The same dager he slewe hym with. 1535 Bury Wills 
(1850) 127 W* my dagard. x6ot Shaks. Jut. C. xix. ii. 157, 
I feare I wrong the Honourable men, Whose Daggers haue 
stabb’d Cassar. 1605 — Macb. 1. iii. 33 Is this a Dagger 
which I see before me ? 17x9 Young Bustris iv. i. Loose 
thy hold, Or I will plant my dagger in thy breast. 1866 
Kingsley Hercivara iii. 88 ‘You have a dagger in your 
hand J’ said he. 

f b. Ale dagger , alehouse dagger : see Ale, B. II. 
Dagger of lath : the weapon worn by the ‘ Vice ’ 
in the old ‘Moralities’. Obs. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 40 AH you that will 
not . . weare ale-house daggers at your backes. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 151 A Kings Sonne? If I do not beate 
thee out of thy Kingdome with a dagger of Lath. .lie neuer 
weare haire on my face more. x6ox — Tivel. N. iv. ii. 136 
Like to the old vice . . Who with dagger of lath, in his rage 
and his wrath, Cries ah ha, to the diuell. 

2 . Phr. Daggers' drawing (fig.) : the commence- 
ment of open hostilities. At (or to) daggers 
drawing , now at daggers drawn', on (or to) the 
point of fighting or quarrelling ; in a state of open 
hostility. Also (rarely) at daggers' points. 

% At daggers drawn is found in 1668, but becomes usual only 
in 19th c. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 12 a, They . . among them- 
selues are wont to bee at daggers drawing. 2576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 267^ That countrie was at denaunce and 
daggers drawing with the lande of Gracia. 1652 J. Wads- 
worth tr. Sandovals Civ. Wars Sp. 19 The Grandees of 
the Court were com almost to daggers drawing. 1668 R. 
L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 214 Upon this Point, were 
they at Daggers-drawn with the Emperor, a 1735 Swift 
Drapier's Lett, x ii, A quarrel in a tavern, where all were at 
daggers-drawing. i8ox Mar. Edgeworth Castle Rackrcnt , 
Three ladies, .talked of for his second wife, all at daggers 
drawn with each other. 1837 Lady L. Stuart in Lady M. IV. 
Montagus Lett. (1893) I.X04 Both these ladies inherited such 
. . imperial spirit, as to. .insure daggers drawing as soon as it 
should find, .opportunity to display itself. , 1847 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady of Manor III. xviii. 36 You will be at daggers- 
drawing . . with every order . . of persons in the town. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit (Househ. ed.) 395/1 Five minutes hence we 
may be at daggers’ points. 1870 R. B. Brough Marston 
Lynch xxiv. 257 Was Marston still at daggers drawn with 
his rich uncle ? 

3 . fig. Something that wounds oraffiicts grievously. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. m. i. 1x5 Thou stick’st a dagger 

in me, I shall neuer see my gold againe, 1605 — Macb. 11. 

iii. 45 Where we are there's Daggers in mens Smiles. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover 11, This was to me Daggers. 1800 
Mrs. Hervey Mouriray Pant. III. 240 Every word he 
spoke was a dagger to her heart. 

b. To speak or look daggers : to speak so as to 
wound, to speak or look fiercely, savagely, or 
angrily. 

1602 Shaks, Ham. hi. ii. 4x4, I will speake Daggers to 
her, but vse none. 1622 Mass. & Dekker Virg. Mart . iv. i, 
And do thine eyes shoot daggers at that man That brings 
thee health? 1833 Maury at P. Simple Hi, Lord Privilege 
..looked daggers at me. 1839 H. Ainsworth Jack Shepl 

iv, A glance., which was meant to speak daggers. 

*t fig. {contempt.) A bravo, braggadocio. Obs. 

*597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. L i. 289 Soothe upp this 
; .ingrosser of cringers. . this great hilted dagger ! Ibid. iv. 
i. 1236 This bracchidochio . . this meere rapier and dagger. 

•f 5 . A bayonet. (See Bayonet 1, 2.) Obs. 

1688 Capt. J. S. Art of War 27 Draw your Daggers. 
Fix them in your Musquet. 

G. a. The upright piece of wood nailed to the 
hats in the middle of a rail or gate. b. sVaut. 
(See quot.) 

xG^x Best Farm. Bks . (Surtees) is A dagger, which goeth 
straight downe the middle of the spelles, and is nayled to 
each spell, c 1850 Rudint. Nai>ig. (Weale) 113 Dagger, a 
piece of timber that faces on to the poppets of the bilge- ways, 
and crosses them diagonally, to keep them together. The 
plank that secures the heads of the poppets is called the 
dagger.plank. The word ‘dagger’ seems to apply to any- 
thing that stands diagonally or aslant. 

+ 7 . The horn of a young stag; =Dag sb .3 1. Obs. 

x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farnte 684 The second 
yeare they haue their first hornes, which are called daggers. 

8. Printing. A mark Tesembling a dagger (f), 
used for marginal references, etc. ; also called 
obelisk. Double dagger : a mark having each end 
like the hilt of a dagger (X), similarly used. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dagger, .a. .Mark in Priming 
. .(t). 1770 Hist. Printing 259 Tne Obelisk, or long Cross, 
erroneously called the single Dagger. .The Double Dagger. 
1862 Ansted Channel I si. 11. viii.ted. 2) 166 Those that are 
certainly not indigenous being indicated by a little dagger 
(f > placed before the name. 

9 . A collector's name of moths of the genus 
Acronyeta having a black dagger-like or ^-lihe 
mark near the anal angle of the fore wings. 

1832 J, Rennie Conspectus Butierf 4 Moths 70 The Dark 
Dagger appears in June. 1862 E. Newman Brit. Moths 
240, I do not know why this insect \ Acronyeta tridens\ is 
called the * Dark Dagger' : it is no darker than the * Gray 
Dagger * [4*1. /’xf). 

10 . pi. Applied locally to various plants with 
long sword-like leaves, as Sword-grass {Pea agua- 
tica ), XVater-flag (Iris Pseudacorus), etc. 

*847-78 Halliwell, Daggers, sword -grass. Somerset. 
x 83 z D evens/:. Plant-n. (E. D, S.\ Daggers , Iris Pseuda - 


corns , and Lfcciidissitna. The name evidently has refer- 
ence to the sword-like flags or leaves, 
til. The name of a celebrated tavern in Hol- 
bom ci6oo (Nares) ; hence allrib. as in dagger- 
ale, fimmety, -pie. Obs. 

1576 Gascoigne Diet Droonkardes (N.), But we must have 
March beere, dooble dooble beere, dagger-ale, Rhenish. 
1602 Dekker Satiromastix in Hawkins Orig. Eng. Drama 
III. 1x5 (N.) Good den, good coosen . . When shall we eat 
a nother Dagge r-pie. 16 10 B . Jo nson A left. 1. \, My lawyer’s 
clerk, I lighted on last night. In Holbom, at the Dagger. 
Ibid. v. ii. Her grace would have you eat no more Woolsack 
pies, Nor Dagger frumety. 

12 . Comb., as dagger-blade , -hilt, -stab, -work ; 
dagger-like , -proof adjs. ; f dagger- ale (see n); 
^ dagger-cheap a., very cheap, ‘dirt-cheap'; 
f dagger-frumety (see 1 1) ; dagger-grass, ? » 
sword-grass (see 10) ; dagger-knee ( Naut .), see 
quot. ; f dagger-man, a man who carries a dagger, 
a bravo ; f dagger-money, * a sum of money for- 
merly paid to the justices of assize on the northern 
circuit to provide arms against marauders’ (Ogil vie); 
f dagger-pie (see 11); dagger-piece (Naut.) = 
sense 6 b; dagger-plank (A r aut.), see quot. under 
6 b ; dagger-plant, a plant of the genus Yucca, 
also called Adam's needle , having sharp-edged and 
pointed leaves ; dagger-wood (Naut.) = sense 6 b. 

1562 Act 5 Elis . c. 7 § 3 *Dagger-b!ades, Handles, Scab, 
bards. 1592 Bp. Andrewes Seme. Christ's^ Tempt, vi. (1 84 3I 
V. 546 We set our wares at a very easy price, he [the devil] 
may buy us even *dagger-cheap, as we say. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in I Vales I. 262 These tracks were sometimes lost in 
high *dagger-grass. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants Lect. iv. ii. 

§ 18 Crystals, .figur’d crossways like a *Dagger-Hilt. c 1850 
Rudint. Nayt'g. (Weale) 114 Any straight hanging knees, 
not perpendicular to the side of the beam, are in genera! 
termed “dagger-knees. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. iv. iii. 16 
M r Starue-Lackey the Rapier and “dagger man. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk., * Dagger-piece, or Dagger-wood, 
a timber or plank that faces on to the poppets of the bilge- 
ways, and crosses them diagonally, to keep them together. 
x866 Trees. Bot., “Dagger plant, a name for Yucca. 1885 
Lady Brassey The Trades 220 The road was bordered by- 
hedges of cactus and dagger-plants. 1892 Baring-Gould 
Roar of Sea II. xxix, 141 Miss Travisa.. cast a glance at her 
niece like a “dagger-stab. 1890 Michael Field Tragic Mary 
i. i. 7, I never saw such “dagger-work. . As that which pierced 
him. Six and fifty wounds 1 
Dagger, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Irans. To stab with a dagger. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821)36 When Democra- 
sians dagger the prown. 1806 Naval Chron. XV. 453 
Rackstraw was daggered, and died immediately. r8.. 
A. Sutherland Tales of Pilgrim , Brigand of Loire, He 
was in no danger of being daggered. 

2 . Printing. To mark with a dagger (f). 

1875 Furnivall in Thynrte's Antmadv . Introd. 37 note, 
The dishes chang’d in the list are daggerd. 

Hence Da-ggering vbl. sb,, stabbing with a dagger ; 
ppl. a., stabbing, fatal. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. (1695! 214 Every' Month 
produces sad and fatal Instances of its (Brandy’s) daggering 
force. 1830 Black-tv. Mag. XXVI 1 . 55 The screaming and 
daggering and death-rattlmg. 

Daggered (dje*gaid), a. [f. Dagger + -ed.] 

1 . Armed with a dagger. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 137 Nowswerded, now dag- 
gered, and in alle manere gyses. 1794 Coleridge Relig. 
Mustngs, The dagger’d Envy, c 1830 Bedooes Poems , 
Boding Dreams, A daggered hand beside the bed. 

2 . Stabbed or wounded with a dagger. 

1604 Dekker Hon. Whore Wks. II. 38 How many Gallants 
have drunke healths to me, Out of their dagger’d arnies. 

3 . Printing. Marked with a dagger. 
Daggeswayne, var. Dag swain Obs. 

Dagging (dce*giq), vbl. sb. Now dial. [f. Dac 

vA + -ing i.J The action of the verb Dag ; clog- 
ging with dirt, csp. of the wool about the hinder 
parts of a sheep; in pi. (concr.) = Dag -locks. 

1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., JDibyl, daggymg. 1587 * 
Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 197 Keeping them from cold 
in Winter, dagging in Summer. 1890 F. T. Elworthy J in 
letter), In Kent these clots of dung which are apt to., stick 
to the wool around the tails of sheep, with the wool attached, 
are called * daggings’. 

Daggle (d^‘g’ 1 ), v. Also 6 daggyll, fi -7 dagle. 
[Frequentative of Dag vA sense 2 : associated in 
its sense-development with Daeble and Draggle 
and perhaps with Dag vA] 

1 . Irans. To clog with wet mud; to wet and soil a 
garment, etc., by trailingit through mud or wet grass. 

1530 Palsgr. 504/1 You shall daggyll your clothes, vous 
crotierez voz habiltemens. x$ 5 o Holland Crt. I enus if. 
566 Daglit in weit richt daggit was his wc«l ■ 

Crotter. .to dagle, bedurtie. 1660 T. Gouge Chr. Directions 
xv. (x 83x185 As a Jong coat is in greater danger to be daggled 
than a short one. *825 Brockett A. C. II ords, Daggle .. 
to bemire. 



been daggled in the wet. . * 

2 . To drag or trail about (through the mire). 
,6Si Otway SoMUri Fcr!. v. i. After you have be 


16S1 Otway SoMUr'x Ftrt. v. After you nave been 
daggling yourselfabroad for prey, .you come «neaVirg 1 1 . .tier 
for a cru-t, do you? iSir Scorr ««, I l>a>e l*et> 

daggled to and Iro the whole day. 



DAGGLE. 


8 


DAIDLE. 


3 . intr. To walk in a slovenly way (through mnd 
or mire) ; to drag or trail about. Cf. Draggle. 

*7 °S Vanbrugh Confed. t. ii, Then, like a dutiful son, you 
may daggle about with your mother, and sell paint. 1735 
Pope Pro/. Sat, 22s, I ne'er.. like a puppy daggled through 
the town To fetch and carry sing-song up and down. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss. , Daggle v i., to trail in the dirt. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s. v. 'Daggling, ‘ Trailing and daggling , 
said of a person walking in a shower, 
t Da*ggle, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] A clot 
or spot ol wet mud, as on a daggled garment. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Car pas, daggles of durt, spots 
of durt. 

Daggled (dre'g’ld), ppl . a- [f. Daggle v. + 
-ed l.J Having the skirts clogged or splashed with 
dirt or wet ; bespattered, bemired. 

1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 21 What .. dagled mayd with 
payle. 1638 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 140 Fringe with 
gold your daggl’d tails. 3727 Swift Poems , City Shower , 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly. 1742 Mrs, 
Dklany Life Corn. (1861) II. 193 Caught in a smart 
shower of rain, [we] came home in a fine daggled condition, 
b. Comb. Daggled-tail a. = Daggle-tailed. 
1708 Swift A gst. Abot. Christianity , Shocked at the sight 
of so many daggled-tail parsons. 

Daggle-t ail (dce'g’lit^l), sb. Obs. exc. dial. 
A person (esp. a woman) whose garments are be- 
mired by being trailed over wet ground ; an untidy 
woman, slut, slattern. Now Draggle-tail. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1098/2 Vpon their ioining 
with the queens soldiors, the one part could not be discerned 
, from the other, but onelie by the mire and durt . .which 
stacke vpon their garments .. wherefore the crie on the 
queenes part . .was ; Downe with the daggle tailes. 1674-91 
Ray S. 4 E. C. Words 05, Daggle-tail. .a Woman that hath 
dabbled her Coats with Dew, Wet or Dirt. 1881 Leiccstcrsh. 
Gloss., Daggle-tail , a slut. .‘Dolt Daggle-teel '. 

Daggle-tailed (darg’lit^ld), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
Having the skirts splashed by being trailed over 
wet ground ; untidy, slatternly. (Usually of a 
woman.) Now Draggle-tailed. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 125 A nobeler witt 
Then that daggiltayld skitt. 1824. Scorr St. Ronan's xxxiii, 
To make love to. .some daggletailed soubrette. 

Daggling (dK'glig),^/.^. [-ing h] a. The 
action of the verb Daggle, q.v. fb. cotier. = 
Dagging (obs.). 

1580 Hollyband Treas % Fr. Tong , Crotlcs , daglings. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 100 To prevent the dangling 
down, and dagling of so long garments. 

Da’ggling, ppl. a. [-ing -.] That daggles : 
see the verb. 

1562 Phaer sEneid. viii. Ziij b, A she wolfe downe was 
layed, and next her dugs two goodly twins, Two daggling 
sucking boies. x6xx Cotgr., Crottes , durt, filth, mirey, 
dagling stuffe, etc. 3705 Vanbrugh Confed. 1. ii. Who is 
this good woman, Flippanta?.. An old daggling cheat, who 
hobbles about, .to bubble the ladies of their money. 
Da-ggly, a. dial. [f. Daggle + -y.] 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Daggly , wet, showery. 1887 
Cheshire Gloss., Daggly , wet, dewy. * It was daggly »’ th’ 
mominV 

Daggysweyne, var. Dagswain, Obs. 

Dagh(e, obs. form of Dough. 

Daghesh, Daghyng : see Dagesh, D awing. 
Dag-lock, [fi Dag 3 + Look.] pi. Locks 
of wool clotted with dirt about the hinder parts of 
a sheep. 

3623 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (,1860) 
p. xlv, To 12 women.. 2 daies washing dag-loakes. 3724 
Lend. Gaz. No. 6264/2 Frauds.. are. committed, .by wind- 
ing in Fleeces, Locks, Tail-Locks, Sheer-Locks, Dagg- 
Locks. 1799 W. Pitt in Commitn. Board Agric. II. 464 
A very small proportion of breechings or daglocks. 1805 
Luccock Nat. Wool 223 The bundles contained, .a quantity 
of dag-locks, of wool from dead sheep. 3883 Leicestersh. 
Gloss., Dag-locks, the long locks of wool about a sheep 
which dag in the dirt when the animal lies down, etc. 

Dayman : see Dag sbf 2. 

DagO (d^’go). US. [Supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Diego a Spanish equivalent of James : 
applied as a generic proper name to Spaniards.] 
A name originally given in the south-western sec- 
tion of the United States to a man of Spanish 
parentage; now extended to include Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Italians in general. 

18S8 American 18 July (Farmer), The shrimps., are 
caught by Dagos. 3890 N. Y. Nation (25 Sept.) LI. 237/1 
Mr. Reed makes no effort to conceal his contempt for this 
proposition to trade with a lot of ‘ Dagoes ’, as he calls them. 
11 Dagoba (da’goba). [ad. Singhalese ddgaba 
Pall dhatugabbho Skr. dhdtu-garbha relic-recep- 
tacle (Yule). Also adopted as dhagofe , daghope , 
dhagob , dagop , from the form of the name in the 
MogadhI dialect of south Behar.] 

In Buddhist countries, a lope or dome-shaped 
monumental structure containing relics of Buddha 
or of some Buddhist saint. 

3806 Salt Caves of Salsette in Trans . Lit. Soc. Bombay 
(1819) I. 47 (Y.) In this irregular excavation are left two 
dhagopes, or solid masses of stone bearing the form of 
a cupoJa 3855 Yuli; Mission to Ava (1858) 35 (Y.) The 
bluff knob-like dome of the Ceylon dngobas. 3802 Pall 
Mall G. 28 Sept. 6/1 Mdme. Blavatsky's dagoba is to be 
built of pink sandstone from Rajpootanah. 

tDa’gon 1 . Obs. Also dagoun. [? related to 
Dag /A 1 ] A piece (of cloth). 


c 1386 Chaucer Somfn. Talc 43 1 Or gif us. .A dagoun of 
your blanket, leeve dame. 3486 Bk. St, Albans B v a, Take 
a dagon or pece of Rough blanket vnshom. 

Ii Dagon 2 (dc‘-&fn). [a. L Dagon a Gr. 

Aayity, a. Heb. pin dagon ‘little fish, dear little 
fish f. 31 dag fish.] • 

The national deity of the ancient Philistines; 
represented with the head, chest, and arms of a 
man, and the tail of a fish. b. trails/. An idol, 
or object of idolatrous devotion. _ , . 

1382 Wyclif Jur/g. xvt. 23 The princis of Phihsticns 
camen to gidre In oon, for to offre oostis of greet worship 
to Dagon, her god. a 1572 [see Dad ~j. 1]. 1667 Milton 

P. L. 1. 462 Dagon his Name Sea Monster, upward Man 
And downward Fish. 2677 Gilpin Dxmonol. (1867) 440 
Though the Roman synagogue join force to subtlety in the 
advancement of their dagon. 1868 Stanley Script. Portr. 
89 The head was deposited -(probably at Ashdod) in the 
temple of Dagon. 

e. A term of reproach to a man. 

1500-20 Dunhar Flyting 66 Je. dagone, dowbart. [Cf. 
Dogone in Tim Mariit IVemen 457-J 
Hence D.vgor.als sb. pi. noucc-wd. (after baccha- 
nal ), rites or orgies in honour of Dagon. 

1614 T. Adams Droits Banquet 5 A Banket worse then 
Jobs childrens; or the Dagonals,of thcPhilistins ; dike the 
Bacchanals of the Moenades). 

(• Da'gswain. Obs. Forms : 5 dagswaynne, 
daggysweyne, 6 daggeswayne, -swanne, dag- 
swayno, -swain. [Etymology obscure : the first 
part has been associated with t) AG sb . 1 (cf. descrip- 
tion in quot. 1519) : cf. also Dacon 1 .] A coarse 
coverlet of rough shaggy material. 

? <33400 Morte Art It. 36x0 Dubbyde with dagswaynnes 
dowblede they seme, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1 12 Daggysweyne. 
lodix . 1519 Horman Vulg. 167 b, My bedde is couered 

with a daggeswayne : and a quylte . . Some dagswaynys 
haue longe thrummys and iaggz on bothe sydes : some but 
on one. 3547 Boorde Introd. Knmvl. v. (1870I 339 Symple 
rayment dotn serue us full well; Wyth dagswaynes and 
roudges we be content. 1577 Harrison England n. xii. 
(3877) 1. 240 Our fathers . . ana wc . . haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets . .vnder couerlets made of dagswain . . or hop- 
harlots (I vse their owne termes). 

Da'g-tailed, a. [f. Dag ii. 1 ] Having the 
wool about the tail clotted with dirt. (Cf. Dag 
sb. 1 3, Dag-look.) 

1597-8 Hr. Hall Sa/.v. i. 116T0 see the dunged foides of 
dag-tayled sheepe. 

Dague, var. of Dag sb. 3 

Daguerreotype (dage'wtoip), sb. Also da- 
guerrotype. [a. F. daguerreotype, f. Daguerre 
name of the inventor + Type.] 

1 . One of the earliest photographic processes, first 
published by Daguerre of Paris in 1S39, in which 
the impression was taken upon a silver plate sen- 
sitized by iodine, and then developed by exposure 
to the vapour of mercury, fb. The apparatus 
used for this process (obsi). c. A portrait produced 
by this process. 

. 3839 Athcnxum 26 Tan. 69 The newly invented machine, 
which is to be called the Daguerotype. 3839 E. Fitzgerald 
Lett. I. S3 Perhaps you are not civilized enough to know 
what Daguerreotype is. 1849 Thackeray Lett. 14 Sept., I am 
going . . to give you a daguerreotype of myself. 1875 VogeVs 
Client. Light ii. 14 The little pictures that were called 
daguerreotypes from their inventor. 

+ 2 . fig. An exact representation or description. 
Obs. (since the daguerreotype itself has yielded to 
improved photographic processes). 

1850 WHirpLE Ess. «5* Rev, II. 351 The masquerade at 
Ranelagh, and the scene at Vauxhall .. are daguerreotypes 
of manners. 3866 Doolittle (litlc\ Social Life of the 
Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily Life in China. 

3 . attrib. 

1843 Carlyle Misc. (3872) VI. 212 Contemporary Daguer- 
reotype delineator. 2845 A thenzeum 22 Feb. 202 Daguerreo- 
type plates. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr, 234 From which 
it must be copied, with daguerreotype exactitude, into every 
disciple's mind. 

Dague’rreotype, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traits. To photograph by the daguerreotype 
process. 

2849 C. BROUTc Shirley vii. 80 A head, that daguerreo- 
typed in that attitude. .would have been lovely. 1867-77 
G. F. Chambers Astron. vit. vii. 707 The sensitive silver 
compounds used in Daguerreotyping. 
t 2 . fig. To represent or describe with minute 
exactitude. Obs . 

. 1839 E. Fitzgerald Lett. (1889II. 53 All Daguerreotyped 
into the mind’s eye. 1863 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome xiii. 
706 That daguerreotyping powerwhich he possesses beyond 
any other writer of the time. 

So Dagme-rreotyper, == daguerreotypist. Da- 
gncrreotypic (-trpik), -typical adjs., relating 
to the daguerreotype process. Dagnie*rreotypism 
( noncc-wd .), minute exactness as of a daguerreotype. 
Dagme'rreotypy (-toipi), the daguerreotype pro- 
cess, the art of taking daguerreotypes. Daffucr- 
reotypist (-taipist), a photographer who uses this. 

1864 Webster, Daguerreotypcr. 1840 Thackeray Crit. 
Res>, Wks. 1886 XXIII. 156 Mr. MacKse has a daguernfo- 
typic eye. 3854 I. Scofi-ern in Or As Circ. Sc. Chem. 91 
The language of Daguerreotypic art. 1840 Fraser’s Mag. 
XXI. 729 Painted with a daguerreotypical minuteness. 
2846 Ruskin Mod . Paint. I. n. 1. vii. § 30 He professes 
nothing but coloured Daguerreotypeism. 1843 Emerson 


Led., Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 251 Whilst the Daguerreo. 
typist, with camera-obscura and silver plate, begins now to 
traverse the land. 1853 Chamb. frill. XX. 79 There is 
something new in daguerreotypy. 

|| Daliabeeyah, -biak (dahabPya). Also 
-beeah, -bioh, -beiah. [Arab. tia/tabTyah 

lit. ‘ the golden’, f. Vahab gold : name of the 

gilded state barge of the Moslem rulers of Egypt.] 
A large sailing-boat, used by travellers on the Nile. 

1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile Pref. 12 The Dahabeeyah 
hired by the European traveller, reproduces in all essential 
features the painted galleys represented in the tombs of the 
kings. 1890 Sayce in Trans, Lane. # Cheshire Antiq. Soc. 
VII. 4 Coming down the Nile in a dahabiah. 
f Daliet, datket. Obs. Forms ; 3-4 dahet, 
dapet, (dayet), dapeit, dathait, dapebeit, 
daipat, dait, dai. [a. OF. dahet , dchet , usually 
dehi dahi, dai , dei, also dchait , dahail ; in pi. de- 
hez, dahez, daez , dehaiz, ‘ misfortune, mischief, evil, 
curse used only in imprecations. 

As to the OF. word, see M. Gaston Paris in Romania 
(1889) 469. He shows it to be distinct from OF. deshait 
evil disposition or condition, sorrow, woe, etc., and suggests 
the meaning ‘God's hate’, in primitive Merovingian French 
*dcu hat. In English, the primary dahet is very rare ; the 
usual dapeit , datheit, dathet are difficult to account for, 
unless they represent the OF. phrase daUpct ait, daat ait, 
or in pi. dahez, daez , daazait , just as in OF. itself M. Paris 
explains dchait , dahait , from the running together of ' deht 
ait. Apparently, the phrase being thus taken for the simple 
word, the verb had to be added anew, as in _OF. dchait ait ! 
ME .daPeit haue 1 In Robert of Brunne written dapet with 
dotted p, printed by Hearne as dotted y.\ 

[ = OF. dehet ait , dehait ait.] a. In the construc- 
tion dahet have, dathet have : = May (he, etc.) have 
misfortune 1 a mischief, curse, damnation be to . . . 

a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 99 Dahet habbe that like best, That 
fuleth his owe nest. ^1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. Beket 1884 
DaJ>eheit habbe fat so atstonde so folliche. c 1320 
Sag . \W.) 2395 Datheit haue thou . . A1 to loude thou spak 
thi Latin 1 c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8to) 143 Dayet haf 
his Hp, & his nose farby. 

b. without have [so OF. dehait, dahait ] : A curse 
upon 1 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. Beket 2036 Dafait alle fat it seide ! 
c 2308 Sat. People Kildare xiv. in E. E. P. (2862) 155 
Dafait 3ur curteisie, 3e stinkej> al fa strete. £1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 95 A Breton (dayet his nose) for 
Roberd fader sent. 

c. followed by relative clause [so OF. daha ait 
qui, dahait qui ]. 

c 1300 Beket K Percy Soc.) 2072 Daithat hit so sede. c 1300 
Havelok 300 Dafait hwo it hire yeue. c 1300 Scyn Julian 
202 Dak fat him wolde bymene. Ibid. 134 Dai pat wolde 
. . him biseche. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 167 Dayet 
pat perof roufat, his was alle pe gilt, 
r The following is prob. a mere coincidence ; cf. dash it ! 
1875 Lane. Gloss., Dathit (Furness), interf. a mild curse 
on making a mishap. 

Dahlia (dci-lia, properly dfi-lia). [Named 1 79 1 
in honour of Dahl, a Swedish botanist.] 

1 . A genus of Composite plants, natives of Mexico, 
introduced into Europe in 1789, and commonly 
cultivated in gardens. 

In the wild plant the flowers are ‘single’ with a dull 
scarlet ray and yellow disk ; in the cultivated forms the varie- 
ties of colour are very numerous, and the ‘double ’ varieties 
are distinguished by the remarkable regularity of their 
flowers, in which florets of the ray completely cover the 
disk. 

2804 Curtis's Bot . Mag. XIX. 762 Of the genus Dahlia 
there are three species described by Cavanilles. 3840 Hood 
Kilmanscgg, Pier Honeymoon ix, A double dahlia delights 
the eye. 2863 Longf. Wayside Inn, Student's Tale 182 
Among the dahlias in the garden walk. 

b. Blue dahlia : fig. something impossible or 
unattainable (no blue variety of the dahlia having 
been produced by cultivation). 

Daily News 17 Dec. 5/4 Whether the colonisation of 
Gilead be a blue dahlia or not. 

2 . Name for a particular shade of red. 

1846 Art Union Jml. Jan. 26 Their Mazarine blue, their 
puce, their dahlia, their Turkey red, or their azure. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 1/3 One of the many ugly shades 
that are to be worn this season is dahlia. 

■ Dahlia (da-lin). Chem. [f. Dahlia + -in.] A 
name for Inulin from the tubers of the dahlia. 

1826 Henry EIcju. Chem. II, 326 Dalkine. Thissubstance 
was extracted by Layen from the bulbs of the Dalhia. 1EE2 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Dahlia. .The roots of the several species are 
eaten when cooked, and supply Dahlin. 

Dai, Daiblet : see Day, Dablet. 

Dai die (d^-d’l), sb. Sc. A pinafore. Hence 
Dai'dlie, -ey (diminutive). 

1 ?“ Belies ^ (1819) I. 7 Jenny [shall have] the 

sark oFGod For — petticoat, dishclout, and daidle. 2833 
' j Wauch v. (1849) 2 3» 1 "'as a wee chap with 

a daidley. 

Daidle (d^-d’l), v. Sc. and north, dial. [app. 
Sc. form of Daddle v.] intr. To move or act 
slowly or in a slovenly manner ; to saunter, loiter. 
Chiefly in pres. pple. - loafing, idling, lazy, slovenly. 
(Cf. Dawdle.) 

x8o8 in Jamieson. 18x6 Scott Old Mori, xvii, He’s but 
a daidling coward body. Sc. Proverb, A primsie damsel 
makes a daidlin* dame. 

Daie, obs. form of Day. * 

Daigh, Sc. form of Dough. 



DAIKER. 


DAINTIVE. 


Daign, obs. form of Deign. 

Daiker (clrkar), v. Sc. [?a. F. decorer to 
decorate, adorn.] trims. To set in order. 

i8zo Blackw. Mag. Sept. 652 (Jam. 5 .v. D either) Say 
Madge Mackittrick's skill has failed her in daikering out 
a dead dame's flesh. 1880 Mrs_. L. B. Wauorij TroubLDait. 

I. ii. 31 Your room will be daikert by the time it’s wanted. 

Daiker : see D acker. 

Dail(e, obs. form of Dale, Deal. 

Dai'Iiness. rare. [ 1 . Daily a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being daily ; daily occurrence, etc. 

1607 Hieron Whs. I. 135 There are very few duties of 
religion, but the scripture speaks of the dailines of them. 
a 1670 Hacket Chr. Consolations ii. ([1840) 19 The dailiness 
of sin must be bewailed with the dailiness of sorrow. 

Daill, obs. Sc. form of Dale. 

Daily (d<? Wi), a. (sb .) Forms ; 5-S da yly, 6 
daylie, dailie, ( Sc . dalie), 6- daily. [OE. dxglic 
(in the compounds tzvddxgllc, priodx^Uc, happening 
once in two or three days) = OHG. iagalth, dagallh , 
ON", dagligr, an ancient derivative of WGer. dag, 
OE. dxg day : see -LY J . The ordinary OE. word 
was dxghTuamllc , in 12th c. deihwavlich .] 

1 . Of or belonging to each day; occurring or 
done every day; issued or published every day 
(or every week-day). 

c 147a Henry Wallace xi. 1291 For dayly mess, and 
heryng off confessioun. isz6 Tindale Matt. vi. 11 Geve 
vs this daye oure dayly breade. 1553 Eden Treat . Neive 
Ind. (Arb.) 7 Proued . . by dayly experience. 2622 Bible Ex. 
v. 13 Fulfill your workes, your dayly taskes. 1711 Hearse 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 153 A Daily paper comes out 
call’d The Spectator. 1862 Ld^ Brougham Brit. Const, iv. 
62 The daily labour to gain their daily bread. 

b. with agent-nouns, as in daily waller , one who 
waits daily (a title of certain officers of the Rdyal 
household). 

1568 E. Tilney Disc. Manage Cj, A daylie gamester, 
a common blasphemer. 1642 Brass in Weybridge Church 
(M. $ Q. 2 Oct. 1892), Here lieth the body of Humphry 
Dethick E_sq. who was one of his Ma 4 *** Gent. Vshers 
(dayly Waiter).. 271s Bond. Gas. No. 5300/4 Sir William 
Oldes, to be his Majesty’s first Gentleman Usher, Daily 
Waiter and Black Rod. Mod. A daily visitor to the well, 
f 2 . Of the present day ; belonging to the present 
time. Obs. rare. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 8 Why modern and daily Buildings 
are so exceedingly Defective. 

B. sb. (1 dlipt '. ) A daily newspaper. 

1858 Times 29 Nov. 6/3 Clever weeklies and less clever 
dailies. 1881 Academy 26 Mar. 234 The foreign corre- 
spondent of one of the great dailies. 

Daily (d^-li), adv. Forms : 5-7 dayly, (6 Sc. 
dalie, -y), 6 dailie, 6-7 daylie, 7- daily, [f. Day 
+ -ly 2 . The OE. word was dag/iwanillce.] Every 
day, day by day. Often in a looser sense : Con- 
stantly, always, habitually. 

c 1440 York A/yst. xxvi. 9 My desire muste dayly be done. 
x$z6 Pilgr.Per/. (W. deW. 1531)1 b,Wherin. . dayly & hourly 
I myght loke, as in a myrour. 1635 A. Stafford Fcm. 
Glory (1869) 79 With bended knees I dayly beseech God. 
2712 .Addison Sgect. No. 265 I* 6, I am informed that this 
Fashion spreads daily. . 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (2762) 
97 Drink daily half a Pint.. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
75 He. continued to offer his advice daily, and had the mor- 
tification to find it daily rejected. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan Water v,The public waggonette ran daily between 
Dumfries and Annanraouth. 

Dai* men, a. Sc. Also 9 demmin. [Origin 
unknown. In Ayrshire pronounced as de'tnviin. 

(Perh. apple.: cf. Whitby danm'dout, dealt out sparingly.)] 

‘Rare, occasional ’ (Jam.). 

1785 Burns To a Mouse , A daimen-icker in a thrave ’S 
asma' request. 1821 Ediit. Mag. Apr. 352 (Jam.) At 
a demmin time I see the Scotchman. [Still in use in Ayr- 
shire, as in ‘ a daimen ane here and there \] 

Daimenfc, var. Daymfnt, Obs. 

II Daimio (darmjyp). [Japanese, f. Chinese dai 
great + mio, myo name.] The title of the chief 
territorial nobles of Japan, vassals of the mikado ; 
now abolished. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 94/1 The. nobility or hereditary 
governors of the provinces and districts are called Daimio , 
or High-named, and Siomio, or Well-named. 1875 H.Amer. 
Rev. CXX.. 283 The writer.. has lived in a daimio’s capital 
before, during, and after the abolition of feudalism. 

Hence Dai'miate, Dai mioate, Dai*miote, the 
territory or office of a daimio. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 4 Japanese students, .from all 
parts of the empire, from the inland daimiotes as well as 
from the sea-coasts. . 1882 Athcn&um 10 June 730/1 The 
abolition of the Daimioates has elevated the masses of the 
people [of Japan] from a state of feudal servitude to the 
condition of free citizens. 1889 Ibid. 6 Apr. 436/1 Old 
Japanese tenures [of. land]. .110 doubt differed considerably 
in the different daimiates, 

11 Daimon (dai*m<?«n), a direct transliteration of 
Gr. Zaipcov divinity, one’s genius or Demon. 

1852 Thoreau Lett. (1865) 73. It is the same daimon, here 
lurking under a human eyelid. *875. E. C. Stedman 
Victorian Poets (1876) 154 The Laureate, .is his own daimon, 
— the inspirer and controller of his own utterances. 

+ Daill, sb. Obs . Also 5 deyne, dene, 6 daine, 
dayne,denne. Syncopated from dedain, Disdain sb. 

1 . Disdain, dislike, distrust. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1863 pat ay has deyne [ Dublin MS. 
dene] & dispite at dedis of litill. 1591 Lyly Sappho v. t. 
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207 Which striketh a deepe daine of that which wee most 
desire. 

2 . The suffering or incurring of disdain ; , con- 
tumely, ignominy, reproach. 

la 2500 MS. St. yohn’s Colt. Oxon. No. 117 fol. 123 b (in 
Maskell Mon. Rit. III. 356), Thi beginning of thi lif, care 
and sorwe ; thi fo[r]thIiving, trauail, and dene, and disese. 
15. . Mcrlinc in Percy Folio 1 . 444 ' Nay, certaine,’ said the 
old queane, ‘ yee may it doe without deane.’ 

3 . Repulsiveness of smell ; * stink, noisome 
effluvia. Still used in this sense in the -west of 
England f (Nares). 

(Quot. 1575 taken in this sense by Nares and Halliwell 
may belong to 2 ; 1601 may belong to Dain adj.) 

*575 Mirr. Mag., Cordila , From faowres of heauenly hewe, 
to dennes of dayne. 2601 Holland Pliny xi. liii, The 
breath of Lions hath a very strong deane and stinking smell 
with it [animae leonis virus grave]. 2825 Britton Prov. 
Words in Beauties 0/ JVil/s/t. (E. D. S.)> Dain , infectious 
effluvia, _ 1847- in Halluvfxl (fVilts). 
t Dain, a. Obs. or dial. 7-arc. Also 6 daine, 
dane. [a. OF. *'deigne , Burg, doigne -- F. digue 
worthy : cf. Chaucer's deyn under Digne «.] 

1 . Haughty; reserved, distant; repellent. Sc. 

c 2500 Dunbar Tua mariit Wetnen 132 Than am I dan- 
gems and dane and dour of my will. Ibid. 253 Thought 
1 dour wes and dane, displtois and bald, c 1540 Lyndesay 
Kitteis Con/. 6 Bot git ane countenance he bure, Degeist, 
deuote, daine, and demure. 

2 . Repulsive, esp. in smell ; stinking. Cf. Digne a. 
[Cf. Dain sb. quot. i6or.] 288S Berkshire Gloss., Dain , 

tainted, putrid, bad-smelling, 
t Daill, v. Obs . Also 5 deyne, 6 dayne. 

Syncopated form of dedaiu , Disdain v. 

a 2400-50 A lexander 4579 Oivjur ge gesse at ge be gods . . 
Or deynes with oure drains for pat we pam dere bald. 2514 
Barclay Cyt . <$■ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 6 Youthe dayneth 
counsayle, scornynge dyscrecyon. a 2592 GreenevI iphonsus 
1. Wks. 226/1 She shall have scholars which will dain to be 
In any other Muse’s company. Ibid. hi. 237/2 ; iv. 240/1. 
Dain(e, obs. forms of Deign. 

+ Darnful, a. Obs. Also 6 deignfull. Syn- 
copated form of dedainful , Disdainful. 

c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 672 in BabcesBk. (1868) 
too A busy tongue makes of his friend oft tymes his daynfull 
Foe. 1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery in Heliconia I. 91 
Cipres well, with dainfu] chaung of fraight , Gave thee to 
drinke infected poyson colde. 2600 Fairfax Tasso iv. 
Ixxxix, Yet tempred so her deignfull lookes alway. 

+ Daint, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 daynt, deint. 
= Dainty (of which it appears to be merely a 
shortened form, or perh. a misreading of the old 
spelling dainte, dcynle, etc.). 

A. adj. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 2 To cherish him with diets 
daint. Ibid. 11. xii. 42 Whatever .. may dayntest fantasy 
aggrate. 1596 Ibid. iv. i. 5 Demeanour daint. 

B. sb. 

1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel., The Prize xxxvii, Excesse 
or daints my lowly roof maintain not. 

Hence + Dai-ntly adv., daintily. 

1563 Sackville Mirr. Mag., Induct, xxxviii, As on the 
which full dayntlye would he fare. 2502 Percivall Sp. 
Diet., Regaladamente, gentelie, curteouslie, deintlie. 

t Darnteous, a. Obs. Forms : a. 4-5 deyn-, 
dein.-, (den-), daynteuons, -vous, (-uos, denty- 
uous) ; £. 4-6 deyn-, 6 dayn-, deinteous. [app. 
orig. dayntivous, f. dayntivc Daintiye + -our : 
afterwards altered so as to appear f. daynte, 
Dainty + -ous. Cf. Bounteous, Plenteous.] 

= Dainty a. 

c 2386 Chaucer Merch . T. 470 Ful of instrumentz and of 
vitaille The moste deynteuous of all Ytaille. 2387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) III. 323 WiJ> gret plente of deynteous mete 
and drink, la 2400 Morte Arth. 4196 Itt was my derlynge 
daynteuous, and fulle dere holdene. CX510 Barclay Mirr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) D v, The soure sauce is serued before 
meat deynteous. *1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt . x. 

64 This is no daynteouse and delycate profession. 

Hence + Dai'nteonsly adv., daintily. 
c 2^80 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 157 Somme men deynteuously , 
norischen hor body. 2393 LaNgl. P. PI. C. ix. 324 Thenne 
was fus folfce feyn and fedde hunger deynteuosliche ft'.r. 
denteuous-, deyntifliche], £12556 Cranmer Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 194 Yet will they, .fare daintiously, and lie softly. 
Dainteril, var. of Daintrel Obs., a dainty. 
Daintetll, -itll (d^nte]/], sb. and a. Now 
.only Sc. Forms : 4-5 dein-, deyn-, dain-, dayn- 
teth.(e, rarely -ith(e, -yth, (also den-, dan-, 
dayen-, dayne-), 8-9 Sc. daintith, -eth. [a. 
OF. dahitiet, debt l let 1— L. digiiildt-em , f. dignus 
worthy : see Dainty sb .] A. = Dainty sb. 

c 2290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. Bekct 1190 Heo bi-gan to serui 
holi man and deintejjes [Percy Soc. 1 . 1202 deyntesj to him 
brougte. £11340 Rampole Psalter Ixxv. 10 With other.. he 
has litill daynteth to dwell, c 1400 Dtstr. Troy 463 Sho 
hade no deihtithe to dele with no deire meite. c 2450 Bk. 
Cnrtasye 527 in Babecs Bk. (1868) 316 Yf any deyntethe in 
countre be, po stuarde schevves hit to ho lorde so fre. a 1774 
Ffrgusson Drink Eclogue Poems (1845) 52 On bien-clad 
tables . . Bouden wi’ a’ the daintiths o* the land. 1820 
Blach-iv. Mag. VII. 520 Sic daintiths are rare. 
fB. = Dainty a. Obs. 

c 2430 Lydc. Chorle < 5 * Byrde lx. A dunghyll Douke as 
deyntieth as a Snyte. c 1440 Gcsta Rom. Ivin. 374 (Add. 
MS.) He myght not take of the noble and deynteth metes. 
Hence *f Dai-ntetlily adv., f Daint ethness. 
c 1440 Gesta Rout. 1 . 370 (Add. MS.) Riche men.,J>at.. 
etyn and drynk>*n deyntethly. c 1440 York Myst. 1. 78 Thi 


dale, Iord. es ay daynetethly delande. 1548 Thomas Hal. 
Gram,, Dillcatezza, daintethnesse, or delicacie. 

Dainiifica’tion. nonce-wd. [f. Daintify : 
see -FiCATiON.] Daintified condition. 

17B0 hi ad. D’Arblay Diary Apr., A mighty delicate 
gentleman, .all daintification in manner, speech, and dress, 
f Dai'ntifnl, a. Obs. [f. Dainty sb. + -ful.] 
— Dainty a. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 28 There is no lust so deintefull. 
a 2400-50 A lexander 4274 A da tefull diete. c 2440 Gesta 
Rom. xlvi. 184 (Harl. MS.) How that he made so gret 
festes, and hadde so deyntefulle metis. 

Hence f Daintifidly adv., daintily. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 324 (MS. G.) pis folke .. fedde 
hunger deyntfulliche [v.r. deynteuosliche, deyntifliche]. 


Damtify (d^'ntifai), v. noncc-wd. [See -fy.] 
irans. To make dainty. Hence Darntified ppl. a. 

2780 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. July, My father charges me to 
give you his kindest love, and not to daintify his affection 
into respects or compliments. 2834 Nrx Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 317 A silken cushion— which . . the daintified animal 
did not hurt. 

Daintihood (d^Jitihud). rare. Daintiness. 
1780 Mad, D’Arblay Diary May, Shocking her by too 
obvious an inferiority in daintihood and ton. 2890 Temple 
Bar Mag. Jan. 146 Her youth, her daintihood. 

Daintily (d?*ntili), adv. [f. Dainty a. + -ly -.] 
+ 1 . Excellently, finely, handsomely, delightfully. 
? a 1400 Morle Arth. 723 Dukkes and duzseperes dayntte- 
hely rydes. 1x425 Wvntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 8 Rycht wele 
arayt and dayntely. 1625 Bacon Ess. Truth (Arb.) 499 
A naked, .day-light, that doth not show the masques . . of 
the world halfe so Stately, and daintily, as Candlelights. 
1640 Howell Dodonx’s Gr. 2 There is no Forrest on Earth 
so daintily watered, with such great navigable Rivers. 

2 . In a dainty manner; with delicate attention to 
the palate, personal comfort, etc. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3655 (Trim) Venisoun . . Deyntily dh$te 
to his pay. c 2440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 145 (Harl. MS.) I he 
fleshe is i-fed deyntili. 1549 Latimer 2nd Serm . be/. Edw. 

’ VI (Arb.) 52 The rich, .gloton whych fared well and deyntely 
euery day. 1588 Shaks. Tit.A.v. iii. 61 Baked in that 
Pie, Whereof their Mother dantily hath fed. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress, Love's Ingratitude ii. And daintily I nourish’d 
Thee With Idle Thoughts and Poetry. 27 . . Broome 
View Epick Poems (J.), To sleep well and fare daintily. 

3 . Delicately, nicely, etc . ; elegantly, gracefully, 
neatly, deftly. 

2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. vxii. § x He was not 
tenderly & dejntily handled. 2592 Greene Disput. 1 You 
tread so daintily on your typtoes. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
xxiii, So daintily hath he struck upon the whole string. 
2860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 227 The daintily tripping roe. 
2860 Motley Netherl. (2868) vii. 443 The envoy performed 
his ungracious task as daintily as he could. 

+ 4 . Rarely, sparingly. Obs. (Cf. Dainty a. 2.) 
1494 Fabyan Citron, vn. ccxxi. 242 To be kept there as 
a prysoner, where he was so dayntely fed that he dyed 
for hunger. 2581 Sidney Apol. Poctrie (Arb.) 65 The 
Auncients haue one or two examples of Tragy-comedies. . 
But. .we shall find, that they neuer, or very daintily, match 
Hom-pypcs and Funeralls. 

Daintiness (dentines), [f. Dainty a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being dainty. 

1 . f a. The quality of being fine, handsome, de- 
lightful, etc. Obs. in general sense, b. Of food : 
Choiceness, deliciousness. 

1552 Huloet, Deyntines of meates at a banquet, lav - 
iitia. 1577 B. Gooce Hcresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 167 In 
daintinesse and goodnesse of meat, the Hennes may com- 
pare with.. the goose [etc.]. 1627 Hakewh.l Apol. (J-), 

It was more notorious for the daintiness of the provision 
which he served in it, than for the massiness of the dish. 

2 . Delicate beauty, elegance, gracefulness ; neat- 
ness, deftness. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1725) 106 Leucippe was of a fine 
daintiness of beauty. 1669 A. Browne Ars Piet. (*675)^ 
19 The grossness, slenderness, clownishness, and daintyness* 
of Bodies. 1878 J. W. Ebswortii Bratlavait's Strappado 
Introd. 28 There is poetic grace and daintiness of expres- 
sion in the charming little lyric. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. 
xxx, The pretty daintinesses of her coaxing. 

3 . Niceness, fastidiousness, delicacy, scrupulous- 
ness (of taste, sensibility, etc.). 

x 579 Tomson Calvins Serm. Tim. xxi. 250/2 What greter 
daintinesse doe we make at blasphemies?^ 1593 
Rich. II, v. v. 45 Daintinesse of eare. 1624 Wotton Archil. 
i, Of sand, Lyme, and clay, Vitruvius hath discoursed 
without any dajntiness. 2892 Speaker 3 Sept. 299/1 A cer- 
tain discrimination, a certain daintiness of choice. ^ 

4 . Niceness of appetite ; fastidiousness with re- 
gard to food, personal comfort, etc. ; softness. 

2530 Palscr. 212/2 Deyn ti ness e., /riandise. 2598 Hakluvt 
Voy. I. 250 (R.) How iustly may this barbarous and rude 
Russe condemne the daintinesse and nicenesse of our cap- 
taines. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. (1851) 232 .The I eople 
.. learnt .. of the Flemish daintiness and softness. 

W. Irving Astoria 1 . 78 What especially irritated the 
captain was the daintiness of some of his cabin passengers. 
They were loud in their complaints of the ships fare. 

+ 5 . Thysical delicacy or tenderness. Obs. 

1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 229 In these cures of diseases 
that grow in the eyes there must be great care used., 
bicause of the daynrinesse of the place. 

Daintith: fee Daixtcth. 
t Dai -stive, sb. and a Obs : rare. In ^ <3eyn- 
tyue. Tapp. a. Anglo-Fr. *daintif, -we, f. davit! . 
cf. OF .tout/, ■«, I- tonti.] =Datnty sb.aad a 

13. . [see adv. beb«i. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de V . l »0 
70 b To taste of his deyntyue delycates. IM. 71 [HeJ 
fedeth vs with the deyntjues of his oivne de Ij-cate djsstie. 
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• Hence + Dai-ntiyely adv. (in 4 deyntjliche). 

Cursor M. 27904 (Cotton Galba) To metes 
dayntyuely. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. tx. 324 (MS. I) pis folke 
. .fedtle hunger deyntifliche. 

t Dai'ntrel. Ohs. Also 6 deintrelle, 7 dain- 
teril, -trill. [Cf. OF. daintier a tit-bit, a delicacy. 
The formation is obscure.] A dainty, delicacy. 

*575 J- Still Gamut. Gnrton 11. i, But by thy words, as 
I them smelled, thy daintrels be not many. IS77 ‘J- Bull- 
inger's Decodes (1592) 240 Neither glut thy selfe with 
present delicates, nor long after demtrelles hard to be 
come bye. iSrs Sts E. Hoby Curry-coutle i. 7 These 
dainterifs hatie layen so iong vpon his hands, that I fe are 
me they are scarce sweete. 1640 Brome S/ar. Garden tit. 
vii, You say I shall fill my belly with this new Daintrill. 

Dainty (dr 1- nti),jA. Forms: 3-6 dein-, deyn-, 
dain-, daynte, -ee, (4-5 dityr.-. deyntte), 4-6 
dein-, deyntie, -y(e, 4-6 Sc. dantefe, 6 -ie, 5 
dente, 6 denty, -ie, 4-7 daynty(e, -ie, 6-7 
daintie, -ye, 4- dainty, [a. OF. deintie, daintie, 
daintl pleasure, tit bit L. dignitatem worthiness, 
worth, beauty, f. dignus worthy. The earlier OF. 
form was in -et, whence D.unteth.] 

+ 1 . Estimation, honour, favour (in which any- 
thing is held) ; esteem, regard ; affection, love. 

a 1225 Aticr. R. 412 Me let lesse. deinte to lunge J»et me 
haueS ofte. c 1305 St. Dunsian 35 in E. E. P. (1862) 35_For 
deynte J>at he hadde of him : he let him sone bringe Bifore 
\>q prince of Engelond. 1375 Barbour Bruce XHt. 475 Schir 
eduard. .Lufit [him], and neld in sic dante. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xi. 47 Of dowel ne dobet no deyntee me ne 
)>ou3te. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas Prol. 52 These Poetes . .Were 
by olde time had in great deintye With Kinges. 1513 
Douglas sEneis iv. viii. 28 Sen jonne. .man, deir sister, the 
Was wount to cherise, and hald in gret dantie. 
f 2. Liking or fondness to do or see anything; 
delight, pleasure, joy. Obs. 

c 1325 Song of Yesterday 5^ in E E. P. (1862) X33 J>ei 
haue no deynte forto dele With J>inges hat bene deuotly 
made. 1375 Barbour Bruce xn. 159 Than all ran in-to 
gret dantee The Erll of MurrefT for till se. c 1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law s T. 41 Euery wight hath deyntee to chaffare 
With hem. c 1449 Pccock Rej>r. 1. xiii. 66 The reeding in 
the Bible .drawith the reders..fro loue and deinte of the 
world. 1508 Dunbar Tiua maryit t vetnen 413 Adew 
dolour, adew ! my ‘daynte now begynis. a 1529 Skelton 
Bouge of Courtc 337 Trowest thou.. That I haue deynte 
to see thee cherysshed thus? 

+ 3 . Delightful or choice quality; sumptuons- 
ness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3655 (Cott.) Venison J?ou has him 
nommen, Wit dainte dight til his be-houe. c 1300 K . Alts. 
707a They haven seolk, gret plente, And maken dothis of 
gret deynt£. C1440 Promp. Part'. 117/1 Dente (K. H. P. 
deynte), lauticia, 

+ 4 . Daintiness; fastidiousness. Obs. 

1590 Spencer F. Q. i. ii. 27 He feining seemely merth, 
And shee coy lookes : so dainty, they say, maketh derth. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. i. 198 Note this: the King is 
wearie Of daintie, and such picking grieuances. 

+ 5 . eoncr. Any thing estimable, choice, fine, pleas- 
ing or delightful ; hence occas., a luxury, rarity 
(cf. Dainty a. 2). Obs. exc. as in 6. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 7850 pare es plente of dayntes 
and delice, a 1400-50 Alexander 5298 Ware slike a won- 
dire in oure marche of Messedone. .It ware a daynte to 
deme. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. «$• Epigr\\%bj) 51 Plenty is 
nodainty. 1617 Rich Irish Hubbub 47 It wasa great dainties 
. . euen amongst their greatest nobility, to see a cloake 
lined thorow with Veluet. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 
II. 439 [He] made such a vent for Welch cottons, that what 
he found drugs at home, he left dainties beyond the sea. 
1798 Ferriar Illustr. Stente, Eng. Hist. 227 Those who 
can only be allured by the dainties of knowledge. 

+ b. As a term of endearment. (Cf. sweet .) 
x6ix B. Jonson Catiline 11. i, There is a fortune comming 
^Towards you, Daintie. 

0 . esp. Anything pleasing or delicious to the 
palate; a choice viand, a delicacy. 

c 1300 Beket 1202 Heo servede this holi man and of deyntes 
him bro3te. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 255 Tho was there 
many a deinte fet And set to-fore hem on the bord. c 1440 
P romp. Part'. 117 Delyce, or deyntes, delicie. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 291 Some whet their teethe upon 
sugred deinties. x6xx Bible Ps. cxli. 4 Let mee not eate of 
their dainties. X794 Southey Wat Tyler lit. ii, Your 
larders hung with dainties, a X839 Praed Poems (1864G. 305 
• The cunning caterer still must share The dainties which his 
toils prepare. 

fig- X393 Gower Conf. III. 26 Suche deinties. .Wherof thou 
takest thin herte food. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat . 59 
There be some.. to whom sin.. is both food and dainties. 

+ 7 . Phrase. To make dainty of (anything): to 
set great store by ; hence, to be sparing or chary 
of ; to make dainty to do (or of doing ; also absoL), 
to be chary or loth, to scruple. Obs. 

*555 Watreman Fardle Facions 1. in. 37 The moste noble 
Citrus, wherof the Romaines made greate deintie. 1579 
Tom son Calvin's Serm . Tint. ix. 107/1 They will not make 
daintie of the name of our Lord Jesus Christe, to worke their 
subtill and^ mischeevous practises. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
Hist. 1. xlvi. (1591) 26 Some, .made noe dainty to beare any 
burden. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5* Jul. 1. v. 21 Which of you 
all Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, She 
He sweare\hath comes, a 16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 492 Shee 
ranne home and made no dainties of it ; all her neighbours 
were the better for her store, a 1628 Preston Nnv Coz\ 
(1634! 410 Defer not, make not dainty of applying the 
promises. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts Matt. x. 39 Hee 
that makes so dainty of his lire as that.. he will not expose 
it to danger. 1638 Featley Strict. Lyndom. 11. 122 We 
have all reason to make great dainties of the noble con- 


fession of. .our Romish adversaries. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
43 If. .he made so dainty and were so loath to bestow [etc.]. 

■f 8. As an asseveration : ? -=By God’s dignity, 
or honour. Obs. 

i6xx Tourneur Ath. Trag. ii. v, S’daintie, I jnistooke the 
place, I miss’d thine eare and hit thy lip. 

Dainty (d^-nti), a. [from prec. sb.] 
f 1 . Valuable, fine, handsome; choice, excellent; 
pleasant, delightful. Obs. or dial, in general sense. 

c 1340 Gaw. «$• Gr. Knt. 1253 To daly with derely your 
daynte wordez. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 168 Full manjr a 
deynte hors hadde he in stable. _ 1526 Tindall Rev. xvm, 
14 All thynges which were deyntie and had in pryce. 1573 
Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) 81 More daintie the lambe, 
the more woorth to be sold. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 389 The 
daintiest Smells of Flowers, are out of those plants, whose 
Leaves smell not. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 354 f 1 To 
hear Country' Squires, .cry, Madam, this is dainty Weather. 
x8i6 Scott OldMort. vi, ‘Ay? indeed? a scheme o’ yours? 
that must be a denty ane !’ 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. , 
Denty or Dcntyish, a weather term, genial, cheering. 

^ 2 . Precious; hence, rare, scarce. Obs. 
la 1500 Hcnu Plozvman lemied Pater-Hosier 28 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. (1864! I. at 1 Make had he plentye; And Martyl- 
mas befe to hym was not deyntye, 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 
xi. 671 The blacke [whorts] are very common.. but the red 
areday’ntie, and founde but in fewe places. x6x6 Hieron 
Wks . 1. 5S4 If sermons were dainty.. they would be more 
esteemed. 1677 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS . 
Comm. Ajpp. v. 37 A rare muffe, but judged to be some 
dainty squirell skin. 

3 . Pleasing to the palate, choice, delicate. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 17 Who looueth deynte metis. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 58 To gete a glotoun deyntee 
mete and drinke. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 299A 1o cate 
..costly fishes, and that of the denriesj fashion dressed. 
2588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 26 Dainty bits Make rich the 
ribs. 1627 Milton Vac. Exnx. 14 The daintiest dishes 
shall be serv’d up last. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 100 T 12 
Her house is elegant and her table dainty. 1892 Stevenson 
Wrecker ii, Fine wines and dainty dishes. 

4 . Of delicate or tender beauty or grace; delicately 
pretty ; made with delicate taste. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3060 Her chj'n. .With a dympull full 
deme, daynte to se. 1555 Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 
77 She is estemed, as a deinty derling, beloued of many. 
1579 SrENSER Sheph. Cal. June 6 The grassye ground with 
damtye Daysies dight. 1609 B. Jonson Stl. Worn. iv. i, 
Let your gifts be slight and dainty, rather than precious. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. xxviii. 54 Such a diaphonous pel- 
lucid dainty body as you see a Crystall-glasse is. 1877 
M. M. Grant Sun-Maid vii, There stood waiting for her 
the daintiest of little broughams. 

5 . Of persons, etc. : Possessing or displaying deli- 
cate taste, perception, or sensibility; nice, fastidious, 
particular; sometimes, over-nice. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 357 Fine fellowes, that bee 
verie deintie and circumspect in speaking. 1581 Lambarde 
Eircn. iv. v. (1588) 497 Sundry other daintie and nice 
differences doth M. Marrow make. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. 
VI , v. iii. 38 No shape but his can please your dainty eye. 
2602 — Ham. v. i. 78 The hand of little Imployment hath 
the daintier sense. 1700 Congreve Way of World 111. xv, 
I am somewhat dainty in making a resolution — because 
when I make it I keep it. 1841 Lytton Hi. «$* Morn. in. ii, 
You must take me as you take the world, without being 
over-scrupulous and dainty. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. 
Lit. iii. 101 From being too dainty in our choice of words. 

+ b. with of\ Particular or scrupulous about 
(anything) ; careful, char}’, or sparing of Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 251 Friendes..garnished wfc 
learning, & not deintie of their travell. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 

II. iii. 150 Let vs not be daintie of leaue-taking, But shift 
away. ^ 1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. v. iii. 367 The devil 
not being dainty of his company where he finds welcome. 

*f* c. with infill. : Disinclined or reluctant (to do). 

*553 B. Gilpin in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. xxiii. 440 Such 
as be dainty to hear the poor. 16x2 Sir R. Dudley in 
Fort esc. Papers quote, I will not bee dainty to make you 
a partie to my designes. 

6. Nice or particular as to the quality of food, 
comforts, etc. ; + luxurious. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurct. (1546) Kjb, 
The heart of a woman is. deyntee. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat . 85 As.. some daintie guest knowing there is so 
pleasant fare to com. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 181 You 
dainty Dames that are so nice, that you will not endure this 
pleasant Element to blow upon you. 1855 Motley Dutch 
Rep. III. vi. v.521 When men were starving they could not 
afford to be dainty. 1892 Stevenson Wrecker ii, } was 
born with a dainty tooth and a palate for wine. 

1 7 . Delicate (in health or constitution). Obs. 

1562 Bulleyn Campoundes 46 a, Thei maie be giuen to 
drinke to them that are weake or feable. or as thei call it 
deintie. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxii. (1887) 94 Whose 
mother was delicate, daintie, tender, neuer stirring. 

8 . quasi-d!t/z\ Daintily, (rare.) 

1614 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat. 726 You quote Scriptures, 
tho (to your prayse) more dainty indeede then your 
fellowes. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 72 If rich men 
snail fare somewhat dainty. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 

III. 144 So exceedingly fair and dainty wrought. 

9 . Comb.y as dainty-chapped \ - eared \ -fingered \ 
- mouthed - tongued , -toothed adjs. 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 42 (D.) You *dainty- 
chapped fellow, you ought to be fed with hay. 1549 Lati- 
ME ^ 3 rd Serm. bef. Edzv. VI (Arb.) 90 marg., How tender 
and deynety eared men of these, days be. 17x3 Rowe 
Jane Shore 1. i, This tough impracticable Heart Is govern’d 
, by a damty-finger’d Girl. 1530 Palsgr. 309/2 ’Deynty 
j mouthed, f riant, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 233 They 
| are so *daintie-Tongued that their Company is too costly. 

*577 Bulhnger Decades (15Q21 154 Let euery young man 
1 bee. - not liconsh lipped, nor *aainty toothed. 


t Dainty (d^-nti), v. Obs; rare. [f. prec. sb. 
or adj.] trails. With up : To pamper or indulge 
with dainties. 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) *o3 So that 
they would, .nourish, not daintie up the body. 1778 Mrs. 
Thrale in Mad. D’Arbtay’s Diary Sept. I. 68 She dainties 
us up with all the meekness in the world. 

Dair, Dairt, obs. forms of Dare, Dart. 
Dairawe, Daired : see Day-. 

II Dairi (darn). Also 7 dnyro. [Japanese, f. 
Chinese dai great + ri within.] In Japan, properly 
the palace or court of the Mikado : also a respect- 
ful mode of speaking of the mikado or emperor. 

Hence Dairi-sama, lit. lord of the dairi or 
palace, an appellation of the Mikado. 

1662 T. Davies tr. Mandclslo's Trav. E. Ind. 184 That 
great State hath always been govern’d by a Monarch, 
whom, in their Language they call Dnyro , 1780 Phil. 

Trans. LXX. App. 7 We were not allowed to see the 
Dairi, or ecclesiastical emperor. 

Dairy (de^*ri), sb. Forms: 3 deierie, 4 dayerie, 
dayry, 5 deyery, deyry, 6 deirie, dary, pi. 
deyris, dayres, 6-7 deyrie, dayery(e, dery, 
dayrie, dairie, 7 daery, darie, dayry, 7- dairy. 
[ME. deierie, etc., f. deie, deye , Dey female servant, 
dairy-maid + -mV, -ERt 2, suffix of Romanic origin. 
The dai-ry is thus the place where the function of 
the dey is performed : cf. dey-woman, -house.] 

1 . A room or building in which milk and cream 
are kept, and made into butter and cheese, b. 
Sometimes in towns the name is assumed by a shop 
in which milk, cream, etc. are sold. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 192/14 Hire deierie was euere of 
chese and botere bar and swi^e lene. Ibid., For }>are nas 
in he deierie nou3t adel of none }wite. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wife's T. 15 Thropes, beernys, shipnes, dayrys. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 1x7 Deyrye, vaccaria. 1577 Googb 
Hcresbaclis Husb. 1. (1586) 3 As my Foldes. .or my Dayrie 
and Fishpondes wyl yeelde. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies 
Metamorph. Wks. (Rtldg.) 624/1 To Roger or Maty Or 
Peg of the dairy. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 262 Some 
[insects] to the house, The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend 
their flight. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. i. 402 The elegant 
dairy for the supply of milk and cream, curds and butter. 

2 . That department of farming, or of a particular 
farm, which is concerned with the production of 
milk, butter, and cheese. Hence, sometimes ap- 
plied to the milch cows on a farm collectively. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 597 His lordes scheep, his meet, 
and his dayerie, His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his 
pultrie, Was holly in this reeves govemynge. 1673 Temple 
Trade in Ireland Wks. 1773 III. 22 Grounds were turned 
much in England from breeding either to feeding or dairy. 
1779 H. Swinburne Spain xxxviii. (R.), The large dairy of 
cows established here by the present king. 1814 Jane West 
A. dc Lacy III. 238 The .. troopers .. drove off our good 
cow-dairy. 1882 Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar., Dairy of 12 or 
16 cows to be Jet. x888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk 
Dair y, the milking cows belonging to any farm or house. 

3 . A dairy-farm. 

1562 Phaer VEneid^ tx. Aaijb, Stormy showres and 
winds about mens deiries bouling^ 1594 Norden Spec. 
Brit., Essex (Camden] 8 In Tendring hundred wher are 
manie wickes or dayries. ai 661 Fuller Worthies 11. 144 
The Goodnesse of the Earth, abounding with Deries and 
Pasture. 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. II. 41 AH the lower 
Part of this County, .is full of large feeding Farms, which 
we call Dairies ; and the Cheese they make is excellent. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as dairy-cabin , -country, 
-damsel, -pail, - society , -ware, -wench, -wife, -work, 
etc. ; dairy-fed adj. ; dairy-farm, a farm chiefly 
devoted to the production of milk, butter, and 
cheese; so dairy-farmer, -farming; dairy- 
grounds, cow-pastures ; dairy-school, a technical 
school for teaching dairy-work or dairy-farming ; 
dairy-woman, a woman who manages a dairy. 

*797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, It was a *dairy-cabin 
belonging, to some shepherds. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 
Children in *Dayrie Countries doe waxe more tall, than 
where they feed more upon Bread, and Flesh. x8i8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xli. The yet more considerate *dairy-damsel. 
Ibid, ix, To employ them as a *dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, 
as they are called in Scotland. 1842 S. Lover Handy 
Andy x, I've seen them in England killing your *dairy- fea 
pork, a x6x8 Sylvester Hymn of Alms 131 His douns with 
Sheep, his *daery-grounds w tb Neat. x8x8 Keats Endym. 
1. 44 The *dairy pails Bring home increase of milk. 1530 
Palsgr 212/1 * Dayrie place, meterie. 1893 Queen 25 Mar. 
278/2 They will, .establish *dairy schools all over England. 
1890 Farmer's Gaz. 4 Jan. 5/2 The numerous *dairy socie- 
ties in America. 1727 Philip Quarll (x3t6) 61 Having 
a store of *dairy ware, he resolved 10 make a place to keep 
it jn : the kitchen, .not being a proper place for cream and 
milk. 1684 Otway Atheist v. i, The *Dairy-Wench or 
Chamber-maid. . 1798. Bloomfield Farmer's Boy , Spring 
251 Suffolk *dairy-wives run mad for cream. 1609 Ev. 
IVoman in Hum. i. in Bullen O. PI IV, I shall goe to 
court now, and attired like an old '•Dane woman. 1841 
M. L. Hawthorne in Hawthorne «$• Wife (18S5) 1. 230 Bring 
us home a box of butter, if your dairy -woman is very nice. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) III. ix. 67, I have .. ad- 
mired them in their *dairy-works. X890 Farmer's Gaz. 

4 Jan. 5/2 As a specialist in dairy work. 

Dai'ry, v. rare. [f. Dairy' jA] traits. To 
keep or feed (cows) for the dairy^ 

1780 A. Young Tour Ircl. II. 142 The cattle system is 
generally dairying Cows. 1805 . Luccock Hat. Wool 245 
Those [lands] of a stiffer quality are employed in the 
dairying of cows. 
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Dai'ry-house. A house or building used as 
L dairy ; = Dairy sb. i ; the house of a dairy-man. 
[1530 Palsgr. 212/2 D eyrie house, met trie. 1616 Surfl. 
k Makkh. Country Fannc 16 You shall haue a Dairie- 
nouse or small vaulted Roome paued, and lying slope-wise 
..to serue for the huswifes Dairie, 1741 Kichardson 
Pamela III. 101 You'd better see her now-and-then at the 
Dairy-house or at School. 

Dairying (de**rijii)). [f. Dairy v. + -ing *.] 
The business or management of a dairy ; the pro- 
duction of milk and manufacture of butter and 
cheese; dairy-farming. 

1649 Blithe Eng* Improv. Imfr. To Rdr., To shew the 
way of Cow-keeping, Dayrying, or raising most Cheese and 
Butter. 1893 Queen 25 Mar. 478/2 They have the subject of 
dairying and dairy schools very much at heart, 
b. at (rib. 

1784 Twamley Dairying: 8 In a considerable Dairying 
County, 1890 Times as_ Feb. 7/3 The improvement and 
extension of the dairying industry. 

Dairymaid (de^rim^d). A female servant 
employed in a dairy. 

1599 B. Jon son Cynthia's Rev. iv. i. Now I would be an 
empresse; and by^and by a duchess; then a great lady., 
then a deyrie maide._ 17x2 Addison Sped . No. 530 r 2 
He has married a dairy-maid. 1879 J. Wrightson Dairy 
Hush, in Cassell s Techn. Educ. IV. 246/2 When the butter 
falls from side to side in a compact lump the dairy-maid 
knows that her work approaches completion. 

Dairyman (de^rimsen). A man who manages, 
or is employed in, a dairy, b. A man engaged in 
the sale of milk and other dairy produce. 

1784 Twamley Dairying 58 An object not unworthy 
a Dairy-man’s notice. 1813 L. Richmond (title), The Dairy- 
man's daughter. 1882 Somerset Co. Gas, 18 Mar., Wanted, 
a steady young man as Dairyman. 

Dairy- woman : see Dairy 4. 

Dais (d^s, d?i‘is). Forms: 3-5 doys, 3-6 
deis,' 4-5 des, 4-6 deso, dece, deyae, dees, 5 
deise, deesse, 5-6 dess(e, deas(e, 6 deasse, 
dysse, Sc. deiss, deische, 8-9 Sc. deas, 4, S-9 
dais. [a. OF. deis (later do zs), mod.F. (from 
Picard dial.) dais — Pr. des , It. desco L. disc-urn 
(nom. discus) quoit, disk, dish, in late L. table. 

The sense-development has been ‘table, high table (in- 
cluding its platform), the raised end of the hall occupied by 
the high table and used for other purposes of distinction, 
the canopy covering this ’ : the latter being only in modern 
French, and thence in Eng. The word died out in Eng. 
about 1600, but was retained in Sc.Jn sense 3 ; its recent 
revival, chiefly since 1800, in senses, is due to historical and 
antiquarian writers; it appears in no Eng. diets, until 
Worcester 1846, Craig 1847. Always a monosyllable in Fr., 
and in Eng. where retained as a living word ; the dissyllabic 
pronunciation is a ‘ shot ' at the word from the spelling.] 

1 . t a. A raised table in a hall, at which dis- 
tinguished persons sat at feasts, etc.; the high 
table. (Often including the platform on which it 
was raised : see next sense.) Obs. since 1600. 

a 1259 Matt. Paris Vitae AbbatumS. Alb. in Walsingham 
(Rolls) I. 521 Priore prandente ad magnam mensam quam 
‘Deis ’ yulgariter appellamus. 1297 R. Gloc/c. (Rolls) 11073 
Vort hii come vp to pe deis. a 1300 Cursor M. 12560 (Cotr.) 
Ne brek )>air brede, ne tast )?air mes. Til he war cummen til 
Jjair des. c 1350 Will.Paleme 4564 pe semli segges were 
sette in halle, pe real rinkes bi reson at pe heije dese, and 
alle ofjer afterward on be side_ benches, c 14S0 Henryson 
Mar. Fab. 10 So that Good-will bee earner at the Dease. 
C1500 in Arnolde Citron. (1811) 241 Syttyng at the hygh 
dees : My Lord of Ely in the myddes. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 395 Quhair that he sat into his stait royall, With 
mony ding ford sittand at his deische. a 157$ IVi/e lapped 
in Morrelles Skin 31 2 in Hazl. £. P. P, IV. 193 The Bride 
was set at the hye dysse. 

b. To begin the dais : to take the chief seat, 
or preside, at a feast see Begin s/.I 5. Also to 
hold the dais in same sense. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7x66 He ber pe croune & huld pe 
deis mid o]>er atil also, c 1320 Sir Bettes 2123 pow schelt 
pis dai be priour And be-ginne oure deis. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 
1636 Quene Margaret began the deyse, Kyng Ardus, wyth 
owtyn lees, Be hur was he sett. rx440 Part mope App. 
72x0 (Roxb.) Next the Quene he began the deyse. 

2 . The raised platform at one end of a hall for 
the high table, or for seats of honour, a throne, or 
the like : often surmounted by a canopy. Obs. since 
c 1600, until revived c 1800 in historical and sub- 
sequently in current use. 

In earlier times sometimes app. meaning a bench or seat 
of honour upon the raised platform : cf. sense 3. 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg.l. 361/71 On J>e hei3e deis him sette, 
mete and drinfce he him gaf. C1300 K. Alls. 1039 Spoused 
scheo is, and set on deys. 0132$ E. E. A Hit. P. B. 38 He 
were sette solempnely in a sete ryche, Abof dukes on dece, 
with dayntys serued. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 467 And 
atte Jest sittith he and sche With othir worthy folk upon 
the deys. c X450 St. Cutkbcrt 3049 He satt doune opon pe 
dese. X501 Douglas Pal. Hon. jj ; xlv r Tho I saw our 
ladyis twa and twa Sittand on deissis. 1513 Bradshaw 
St. Wcrburge 1. 1625 Ouer the hye desse. .Where the sayd 
thre kynges sate crowned all. 157s Laneham Let. (1871) 
41 A doouty Dwarf too the vppermostdeas Right peartly 
gan prik, and, kneeling on knee.. Said ‘hail, syr king’. 
1778 Pennant Tour in Wales (1883) 1. 13 The great.. hall 
is.. furnished with the high Da is, or elevated upper end, 
and its long table for the lord ana his jovial companions. 
.1820 Scott Jvanhoe iii, For about one quarter of the length 
of the apartment,- the floor was raised by a step, and this 
space, which was called the dais, was occupied only by the 
principal members of the family. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome 
Jl. 439 Like the dais or upper part of our old castle and 


college halls. x86o Emerson Cottd. Life , Behaviour -Whs. 
(Bohn) II. 386 The grandee took his place on the dais. 

b. By extension : The platform of a lecture 
hall ; the raised floor on which the pulpit and 
communion table stand in some places of worship. 

18 88 Nature 26 Jan. 299/1' As a lecturer he was not 
brilliant ; he appeared shy and nervous when on the dais. 
1893 Newspr. A Flower Service was held in the church ; 
the pulpit and dais were tastefully decorated. 

3 . In some early examples (chiefly northern) it 
appears to have the sense ‘ seat, bench ’ ; so in Sc. 

a. 1 A long board, seat, or bench, erected against 
a wall a settle ; also, r a seat on the outer side of 
a country house or cottage’, b. A seat, bench, or 
pew in a church. (Jamieson.) Chamber of dais : 
see Chamber sb. 11. 

a 1330 Syr Degarre 765 Amidde the halle /lore A fir was 
bet stark and store : He sat adoun upon the dais, And 
warmed him wel eche wais. 

x 774 Fergusson Farmer's Ingle (1843) 38 In its auld 
lejrrocn yet the deas remains, Where the guidman aft streeks 
him at his ease. xy.. Jamieson Pop. Ball. (1806) I. 211 
(Jam.) The priest afore the altar stood, — The Mer-man he 
stept o’er ae deas. And he has steppit over three. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, The old man was seated on the 
deas, or turf-seat, at the end of his cottage. 1832-53 
Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. m. 73 Last Sunday, in your 
faither’s dais, I saw thy bloomin’ May-morn face. 1872 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 107 The chamber of Deese, 
the best room in the farmhouse of a certain class. 

4 . transf. (from 2) A raised platform or terrace 
of any kind ; e. g. in the open air. 

x86x N. A. Woods Prince of Wales in Canada 341 
A noble and lofty flight of steps — those daises of architecture 
which . . add . . to the grand and imposing effect of lofty 
facades. 1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. 1 . lx. 378 On the 
slopes of ancient daisses or hill terraces. 

5 . [after mod.Fr. — not an Eng. sense.] The 
canopy over a throne or chair of state. 

1863 Thornbury True as Steel I. 147 The Bishop, .occu- 
pied with bland dignity the chief throne under the dais. 
x866 Village on Cliff iii. An old dais of Queen Anne's time 
still hung over his doorway. 

Dais, Sc. pi. of Daw, Doe. 

Daise, obs. form of Daze. 

' Daisied (d^-zid), a. Also 7 dazied. [f. DAisr 
+ -ED -.] Adorned with or abounding in daisies. 
(Chiefly poetic.) 

. i6ix Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 398 Let vs Finde out the prettiest 
Dazied Plot we can. c 1720 Gay Dione 1. iv, Daisy’d lawns. 
1883 Contentp. Rev. June 862 Beneath the daisied turf. 

Daisle, Daisterre, obs. ff. Dazzle, Day-star. 
Daisy (d£i*zt). Forms; 1 deeBesese, -ease, 
3-4 dayes-e^e, -eghe, 4 dayesye, -eye, 4-5 
daysye, 4-7 daysie, daisie, (5 ft. dayses), 5-6 
daysy, 6 deysy, dasye, dasey, dayzie, 6-7 dasy, 

7 days-eye, dazy, -ie, {pi. dayzes, Sc. desie, 
deasie), 7-8 daizy, 6- daisy. [OE. doges cage 
day’s eye, eye of day, in allusion to the appearance 
of the flower, and to its closing the ray, so as to 
conceal the yellow disk, in the evening, and open- 
ing again in the morning.] 

1 . The common name of Beilis perettnis , N.O. 
Composite , a familiar and favourite flower of the 
British Isles and Europe generally, having small 
flat flower-heads with yellow disk and white ray 
(often tinged with pink), which close in the evening ; 
it grows abundantly on grassy hills, in meadows, 
by roadsides, etc., and blossoms nearly all the year ; 
round ; many varieties are cultivated in gardens. 

c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wufcker 135/22 Consolda , | 
dasgesege. c 1000 Sax. Lccchd . 111 . 292 gearwe, and fif- j 
leafe, dm^eseje, and synnfulle. a 13x0 m Wright Lyric P. 
xiii. 43 Dayes-e3es in thio dales, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
Prol. 43 Of al the floures in the mede, Thanne love I most 
these floures white and rede, Suche as men callen daysyes. 
Ibid. 184 Wele by reson men it calle may The dayeseye, or 
ellis the eye of day. c 1450 Crt. of Love xv, Depeinted won- 
derly, With many a thousand daisies, rede as rose, And 
white also. 1579 Spenser ShePh . Cal. June 6 The grassy e 
ground with daintye Daysies dight. 1588 Shaks. L , L . A. 
v. ii. go4 Daisies pied and Violets blew. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 556 For March, There come Violets.. 
The Yellow Daffadill; The Dazie. 17x0 Addison Tatler 
No. 2x8 t 9 Visits to a Spot of Daizies, or a Bank of Violets. 
1803 Leyden Scenes of Inf. t. 291 When evening brings the 
merry folding hours. And sun-ej'ed daisies close their winking 
flowers. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxv, She was as fresh 
as a daisy- x86x Delamer FI. Gard. 81 There are 
Quilled, Double, and Proliferous or Hen - and - Chicken 
.Daisies. 

b. Cf. Daisy-cutter i. 

1847 W. Irving fife Lett. (1864) IV. 28 My horse, now 
and then cuts daisies with me when l am on his back. 

2 . Applied to other plants with similar flowers 
or growing in similar situations, a. simply . In 
N. America, the Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum (see b) ; in Australia, various 
Compositce, esp. Vitadenia and Brachycome iberidi- 

folia ; in New Zealand, the genus Lagenophora. 

b. With qualifications, as African. Daisy, A than- 
asia annua ; Blue Daisy, (a) the Sea Starwort; 
{b) the genus Globularia ; Bull D. ~ Ox-eye D. ; 
Butter D., locally applied to the Buttercup, and 
to the Ox-eye Daisy; Christmas D., several 
species of Aster , esp. A. grandijlorus ; Dog D. = 


Ox-eye D. ; Globe D., the genus Globularia ; 
Great D., Horse D., Midsummer D., Moon D. 
= Ox-eye D . ; Marsh "D. — Sea D. ; Michaelmas 
D,, various cultivated species of Aster which 
blossom about Michaelmas; also applied to the 
wild Aster Tripolium ; Ox-eye Daisy, Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum , a common plant in 
meadows, with flowers resembling those of the 
common daisy but much larger, on tall stiff stalks ; 
Sea Daisy, Thrift, Armenia maritima. (See Treas. 
Bot., and Britten & Holland Eng. Plant-n '. ) 

a 1387 Sit ion. Barihol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 16 Consolida media, 
grete dayeseghe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xix. 169 There be 
two kindes of Daysies, the great and the small. Ibid . in. 
xxxiu. 364 Some call it blew Camomil or blew Dasies. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot . xxvi. 396 The Ox-eye Daisy, 
a plant common among standing grass in meadows. 1838 
Scrope Deerstalking 388 Even the highest hills, .are scat- 
tered over with the sea daisy and other plants. x86t Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. III. 286 (Sea-Starwort). .Country people 
call it Blue Daisy. 

3 . A species of sea-anemone ( Actinia be l Its). 

1859 Lewes Sea-side Stud. Index, 
f 4 . As a term of admiration. Obs. 
c X485 Digby Myst. (1882) m. 515 A dere dewchesse, my 
daysyys lee ! a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems (1887) 
xxxix. x, Adeu, O desie of delyt. 

5 . slang, (chiefly U.S.). A first-rate thing or 
person ; also as adj. First-rate, charming. 

*757 Foote Author 11. Wks. 1799 I. 148 Oh daisy; that’s 
charming. 1886 Mrs. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 
xv. (1887) 263 ‘ She's the daisiest gal I ever saw l She's — 
well, she's just a daisy, that's what she is.’ 1888 Denver 
Republican May (Farmer), Beyond compare a pugilistic 
daisy. 1889 Boston (Mass.) fml, 22 Mar. 2/3 In a new 
book upon ‘ Americanisms,’ some of the less familiar are . . 
daisy, for anything first-rate. 

6. attrib. or as adj. Resembling a daisy. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Well of Lcrvc 41 Hir deasie colour, 
rid and vhyte. 161X Barksted Hiren (187 6) 83 , 1 sweare 
by this diuine white daizy-hand. 1854-6 Patmore Angel in 
Ho. 1. 11. iv, She Whose daisy eyes had learned to droop. 

7 . 'Comb., as daisy-bud, -flower, - head , - lawn , 

- root ; daisy-dappled, -diapered, -dimpled, -painted, 
-spangled adjs . ; daisy-like adj. ; daisy anemone 
= sense 3; daisy-bush, a New Zealand shrub of 
the genus Olearia ; daisy-chain, a chain of daisies 
sewed or fastened together, made by children in 
play; daisy-leaved a., having leaves like those 
of the daisy. 

1857 Wood Comvt. Obj. Sea Shore vi. 114 A bad-tempered 
* Daisy Anemone {Actinia bellis), which lived in a cave . . 
and did not approve of intrusion. 1841 Lytton Nt. Morn. 

I. ix, I never walk out in the fields, nor make ^daisy-chains. 
1596 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 81 The *daysie- 
diap'red bankes. 1845 Hirst Poems 54 Over ^daisy-dimpled 
meadows. 1887 Sir W. G. Simpson Art of Golf 91 One 
sweeps off *daisy heads with a walking-stick. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 577 *Daisie-leaved 
Lady smock. 1796 T. Townshend Poems 20 The *da:sy- 
painted green- 1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 Boyling of *Dasie- 
Roots in Milk. 18x3 Shelley Q, Mab vm. 82 The ^daisy- 
spangled lawn. 

Dai*sy, V. rare . [f. prec. sb.] traits. To cover 
or adorn with daisies. 

1767 G. S. .Carey Hills of Hybla 8 When fertile nature 
dasy’d ev’ry hill. 1831 E. Taylor Remembrance 29 The 
earth we tread shall be daisied o’er. 

Dai-sy-cutter. [//A 1 cutter of daisies’: see 
Daisy sb. i b.] 

1 . A horse that in trotting lifts its feet only very 
slightly from the ground. 

Z79X 4 G. Gambado’ Arm. Horsem. xvi. (1B09) 129, I luckily 
picked up a Daisy-cutter, by his throwing me down on the 
smoothest part of the grass. X847 Youatt Horse iv. 87 
The careless daisy-cutter, however pleasant on the turf, 
should.. be avoided. 1867 Reade Griffith Gaunt (1889) 5 
Daisy-cutters were few in those days. 

2 . Cricket and Base-ball. A ball so bowled or 
batted as to skim along the surface of the ground. 

1889 4 Mark Twain ’ Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur ^Tauchn.) 

II. 226 I’ve seen him catch a daisy-cutter in his teeth. i8ox 
Farmer Slang Diet., Daisy-cutter, a ball which travels 
more than half the 4 pitch ’ along the ground without rising ; 
a ‘sneak’. 

So Dai'sy-cutting* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 461 Nimble daisy-cutting 
nags. 2837 T. Hook Jack Brag\ , None of your bowling- 
green, daisy-cutting work for us. 1875 ‘Stonehenge 
Brit. Sports 11. 11. i. § 3. 502 The . . low daisy-cutting form 
which suits the smooth turf of our race-courses. 

Dait, obs. form of Date. 


)ak: see Dawk. 

Daker. Also daiker, dakir. [a. Or. dacre , 
Fere, med.L. dacra ; see Dicker.] Variant of 
rcKEB, a set of ten. , , . - . .... 

531 Aberdeen Burgh Rec. XIII. 248 The dakir of hld£ 
5 ; Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Serf/atlh, Ten hides rnalis 
e daiker, and twentie daiker makis ane iast. 1753 ; Mait- 
kd Hut. Edin. 111. 248 Far every Dakar of Hides landed 
Leith— S Dennies. 3866 Rogers Arne, f,- Prices 1 . 171 


Da&er, var. of Dacker. 

Daker-hen. dial. [Connexion has been sug- 
gested with Daiker v„ and with Flem. dacckcrcn 
' volitare, motari, mobilitare, et coruscare (Kilian;. 
But no such name appears to be applied to the 
bird in Flanders.] The Com-crake or Land-rail, 
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1552 Elyot Bibl.y Crex , a certaine birde, whiche semeth 
by Aristotle to be that whiche in some places is called 
a Daker hen. 1678 Ray Willughby s Ornith. 170 The Rail 
or Daker-hen. 1766 Pennant Zool. (17681 II. 387. 17851 G. 
White Selborne 11853) 347 A man brought me a land-rail or 
daker-hen. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Daker-hen , the corn-crake. 
Dakoit, etc. : see Dacoit, etc. 

I! Dal (dal). Anglo- Ind. Forms : 7-9 dol(l, 9 
dhal, dhol(l, dal(l. [Hindi dal split pulse :— 
Skr. da la, f. dal to split.] The pulse obtained 
from some leguminous plants, chiefly from the 
Cajan, Cajanus indietts , extensively used as an 
article of food in the East Indies. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 101 (Y.) At their coming up 
out of the Water they bestow the largess of Rice or Doll 
(an Indian Bean). 1727 Hamilton Nev> Acc . E. Ind. I. xiv. 
161 Doll and Rice being mingled together and boyled, make 
Kitcheree, the common Food of the Country. _ x866 Treas. 
Bot. 189 Cajanus indicus. .In India the pulse is called Dhal 
or Dhol or Urhur, and [is) ranked as third in value among 
the pulses. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs v. 87 
A mouthful of dal to keep his wretched old body alive. 

Dal: see Dale, Deal, Dole. 

|| Dalai, Dalai-lama : see Lama. 

Dalder, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dale 1 (df l l). Forms : 1-3 deel, 1-4 dal, 3- 
dale ; also 3 deale, 4 dalle, 5 dall, daile, daylle, 

6 daill. [OE. dxl, gen. dxles , dat. dscle, pi. dalu, 
dalo, neuter ; Com. Teut. — OS. dal, OFris. del , 
deil , MDu. and Du. dal, all neuter, OHG., MHG. 
tal, masc. and n., Ger. that 11., LG. dal \ ddl Goth. 
dal n., ON. dalr m. (Sw., Da. dal) OTcut. dalo-rn , 
dalo-z, of which the root-meaning appears to be 
* deep or low place * : cf. Goth, dalaj) down, dalapa 
below. As used in ME. the native word appears 
to have been reinforced from Norse, for it is in 
the north that the word is a living geographical 
name. 

As to the final e in Ormin’s dale, see Sachse Unorganische 
E tm Ornn. 22. The form deales pi. in Ancren Riwle is 
difficult to explain.] 

1 . A valley. In the northern counties, the usual 
name of a river-valley between its enclosing ranges 
of hills or high land. In geographical names, 
e.g. Clydesdale , Annandale , Borrowdale, Dovedalc, 
it extends from Lanarkshire to Derbyshire, and even 
farther south, but as an appellative it is more or 
less confined to the district from Cumberland to 
Yorkshire. In literary English chiefly poetical, 
and in the phrases hill and dale , dale and down. 

c 893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. iii, pa:s dales se dtel se pat flod 
ne grette ys syt to-das wastmberende on jelces cynnes 
bladum. cx 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Hwile uppen cliues 
and hwile in pe dales, c 1200 Ormin 9203 Nu sket shall illc 
an dale beon all he3edd upp & filledd. — ibid. 14568, 
& coude & feld, & dale & dun. c 1205 Lay. 26934 Heo comen 
, .in ane dale deope. a 1225 Ancr. R. 282, I pe deales . .pu 
makest wellen uorto springen. a 1300 Cursor M. 22532-4 
(Cott.) A 1 pis werld bath dale and dune, .pe dais up-rise, pe 
fells dun fall, c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thofas 85 By dale and 
eek by doune. c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 112 Dale, or vale, 
vallis. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xxi. 60 They.. rode by 
hylles and dales. 1560-1 Bk. Disci pi. Ch. Scot/, v. ii. § 10 
Galloway, Carrick,Niddisdaill, Annanderdaill, with the rest 
of the Daillis in the West. x6n Bible Gen. xiv. 17 The 
valley of Shaveh, which is the Kings dale [1885 R. V. vale]. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 127 1 Where, winded into pleasing 
solitudes, Runs out the rambling dale. 1806 GazettccrScot. 
(ed. 2) 343 Linlithgowshire . .Its surface is finely diversified 
with hill and dale. 1820 Words w. Scenery of Lakes (1822) 
62 That part of these Dales which runs up far into the 
mountains. 1847 Tennyson In Mem. Conch, Till over 
down and over dale All night the shining vapour sail. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. 50/2 Around Whitby all the valleys are 
'dales’.. There are many smaller dales into which the 
larger are divided. ‘ Deealheead ’ is the upper portion of 
the vale ; ‘ Deeal end ’ being the lower part. 

*>■ fig- 

c 1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 19 Dan man hem telled softe tale . . Of 
blisses dune, of sorwes dale, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxiii. 
3 Falland down agayn til pe dale of synn. — Pr. Consc. 
1044 Twa worldes , . An es pis dale, whar we er wonnand. 
a x66x Fuller in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps.cxxh 1 Viewing 
the deep dale of thy own unworthiness. 

+ 2 . A hole in the ground, a hollow, pit, gulf. 
Cf. Dell i. Obs . 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 274 Baratrum , dad [ Leiden dal], 
a 1000 Cxdmons Gen. 421 On Ssct deope dzel deofol sefeallap. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 481 Ther thay stonde a dale Do 
make, and drenche hem therin. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. xxv. 78 Dyches or dales or euyll pathes. 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as dale furze ; dale-end, 
the lower end of a dale ; dale-head, the head of 
a dale or valley ; dale-land, ‘ the lower and arable 
ground of a district 1 (Jairiieson) ; dale-lander, 
-man, 4 an inhabitant of the lower ground 1 (Jam.) ; 
dale-backed a., hollow in the back (as a horse). 

1676 Lend. Gnz. No. 1078/4 Lost.. a brown bay Nag., 
a little dale backt. 1807 Vancouver Agric . Devon (1813) 
250 The . . dwarf or dale furze blooming in the autumn. 
1876 [see sense xj 

Dale 2 (d?U). Also Sc. dnil(l. [The northern 
phonetic variant of Dole :-OE. ddl part, portion, 
division, allotment, dealing, dole; cf. northern hale , 
stane = standard Eng. whole , stone. Used es p. in 
the following senses ; for others see Dole.] 

L A portion or share of land ; j pec. a share of a 


common field, or portion of an undivided field in- 
dicated by landmarks but not divided off. 

c 1241 Newminster Cartul. (1878) 87, j acram et j rodam 
in campo del West in duas mikel dales quas Rob. fil. 
Stephani et Sywardus quondam tenuerunt. 1531 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. t. xxx. (1638) 53 The grantee sufifereth a recovery 
. .by the name of a rent in Dale of a like sum as, etc. 1735 
N. Riding Rec. IX. 157 All the.. closes, inclosures, dales 
and parcels of airable land meadow and pasture ground 
thereto belonging. 1820 Wordsw .Scenery of Lakes ii. (1823) 
43-4 The arable and meadow land of the vales is possessed 
in common fields ; the several portions being marked out by 
stones, bushes, or trees ; which portions . . to this day are 
called Dales. *875 Lane. Gloss., Dale [local], an unseparated 
portion of a fielcf. .often unmarked, or only shown by stakes 
fn the hedge and stones at the corners of the dale. ‘A dale 
of about a quarter of an acre on Black Moss belongs to this 
farm.’ _ ^ 

f 2 . Dealing ; having to do with ; business, Sc. 
Obs. 

c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. 11.2839 Cume and ly heire besyde 
me now, So pat I may haf dale with pe. 1469 Act. Audit. 
9 (Jam.) He sail hafe na dale nor entermeting tharwith in 
tyme to cum. 1513 Douglas /Ends xi«. iv. 16 1 All to 3yng 
wyth sic ane to haue daill [1553 dale]. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. III. 302 That he wald get the best part of the daill. 
1592 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 544 The successioun proceding 
of that pretendit manage or carnall daill. 

Dale 3 (d^l). Also 7 daile, 8, 9 dail, (dill). 
[Corresponds in sense 1 to LGer. and Du. daal ; 
also to F. dalle, which is also used for a conduit-tube 
of wood or metal used in various technical pro- 
cesses, Sp., Pg., It. data, Sp. also adala. Accord- 
ing to Littre dalle in Picard is also a kitchen-sink ; 
and Cotgr. has 4 dalle , a sewer or pit whereinto the 
washings, dishwater, and other such ordure of houses 
are conueyed *. See Littre and Diez.] 

1 . A wooden tube or trough for carrying off water, 
as from a ship’s pump ; a pump-dale. 

x6xx Cotgr., EscoursouSr , the dale of a (ships) pumpe, 
whereby the water is passed out. X627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man's Gram . ii. 8 The daile is a trough wherein the water 
doth runne ouer the Deckes. 1800 S. Standidge in Naz’al 
Chron. III. 472 They pumping the water into a pump dill. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 139 Pump dales, pipes fitted 
to the cisterns, to convey, .water, .through the ship’s sides. 

2 . An outlet drain in the P'en district. 

X85X Jrnl. R. Agric . Soc. XII. 11. 304 When those fens 
were first embanked and drained, narrow tracts, called 
* dales’, or washes, were left open to the river . . Every dis- 
trict, with its frontage of dales, is tolerably well drained. 

Dale : see Deal. 

Dale v. f northern form of Dole v. 

Daleir, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dalesman (d^Hzrmen). [= dale's man from 
Dale L] A native or inhabitant of a dale ; esp . 
of the dales of Cumberland, Westmorland, York- 
shire, and adjacent northern counties of England. 

1769 Gray Jrnl. in Lakes Wks. 1884 1 . 257 A little path. . 
passable to the Dale's-men. 1813 Scott Rokeby hi. ii, In 
Redesdale his youth had heard Each art her wily dalesmen 
dared._ 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 285 Even after the 
accession of George the Third, the path over the fells from 
Borrowdale to Ravenglas was still a secret carefully kept by 
the dalesmen. 

So Da'lesfolk, Dalespeople, DaTeswoman. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Brevier's Greece I. 224 Our dales- 
folk of Mora.. x886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 1. ii, There 
is a tough bit of Toryism in the grain of these Northern 
dalesfolk. 1883 F. A. Malleson Wordsw. <5- Duddon in 
Gd. Words, The dreary wastes of Wrynose, which the 
dalespeople call Wreyness. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward David 
Grieve v. 362 Her daleswoman’s self-respect could put up 
with him no longer. 

Dalf(e, obs. pa. t. of Delve. 

Daliance, dalie, obs. ff. Dalliance, Dally. 

. t Dalk 1 . Obs. [OE. dale, dole , in ON. ddlhr.'] 
A pin, brooch, clasp, buckle. 

c 1000 zElfric Josh, vii. 21 Ic geseah sumne gildenne dale 
on fiftigum entsum. c 1000 zElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 152 
Fibula, preon, uel oferfeng, uel dale, axxoo Anglo-Saec. 
V be. ibid. 313/22 Spiuther, dole, o 55 e preon. 1483 Cath. 
AngL 89 A Dalke (or atache), firtnaculum , firmatorium, 
monile. 1488 Will in R ipott Ch. A els 286 U num portiferium 
cum a dalk cum ymagine B. Maria:, 
t Dalk 2 , deli. Obs. exc. dial. [?dim. of 
Dale, Dell : cf. E.Fris. dolke small hollow, dimple, 
dim. of dole excavation, hollow : see Klm»e 
Nominate Stammbild. 29.] A hole, hollow, de- 
pression. 

CX325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw in Wright Voc. X46 An cool 
tro-aeret lafosset, a dalk in the nekke. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 6447 For als a dalk es even Imydward pe yholke of 
be egge, when it es hard, Ryght swaes helle pitte. . Ymyddes 
pe erthe. £.1420 P allad. on Hiisb . iv. 607 Or brason scrapes 
oute of everje dalke Hem scrape, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 112 
Dalke, vallis. 1688 R. Holme Armoury it. 85/1 The daulk 
; .is. .the Crown, top, or head of an apple, where the blossom 
is. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Delk, a small cavity, in 
the soil, in the flesh of the body, or iu any surface which 
ought to be quite level. 

Dalk, in mining : see Dauk. 

Dali, obs. Sc. spelling of Daw v. 

' Dallastype (darlastaip). [f. proper name 
Dallas + Type.] (See quot.) 

1875 D. C. Dallas Circular, I have. . perfected the method 
known as Dallastype— a process of Photographic Engraving 
by which can be produced as Blocks for Surface Printing. . 
copies of Wood-cuts, Type or MS. Matter. 1884 Academy 
9 r eb. 94 The photographic process known as Dallastype. 


f Dalle 1 . Obs. rare — 1 . [app. an infantile word. 
Cf. Daddle.] The hand. 

C1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 118 Haylle 1 put furtbe 
thy dalle, I bryng the bot a balle. 

|| Dalle 2 (dal). [Fr., in both senses. . 

It is probable that the two senses are really distinct words; 
in sense 2, the F. word is the same as Dale 1 *; in sense 1 
Hatzfeld suggests connexion with Ger. diele, board, Deal.] 
. 1 . A flat slab of stone, marble, or terra cotta, used 
for flooring; spec, an ornamental or coloured slab 
for pavements in churches, etc. 

1855 Ecclesiologist XVI. 200 The choir, the chapels, .were 
paved with these dalles. 

2 . pi. The name given (originally by French 
employes of the Hudson’s Bay Company) in the 
Western U.S. to rapids where the rivers are com- 
pressed into long narrow trough-like channels. 

1884 Harper s Mag. Feb. 364/1 The Columbia River is 
there, .compressed into ‘dalles’, or long, narrow, and broken 
troughs. 1890 M. Townsend U. S. 137 The Dalles of the 
Columbia, Oregon ; the Dalles of the Wisconsin, Minnesota. 

Hence Dallage [Fr.], flooring with dalles. 

1856 Ecclesiologist XVII. 57 In the dallage the treatment 
is archaic. 

Daller, obs. form of Dollar. 

Dalliance (dredians). Forms: 4-6 dalyaunce, 
daliaunce, 4-7 daliance, (5 -nuns, -ans(e), 5-6 
dalyance, 6 dally-, dalliaunce, 6- dalliance, 
[f. Dally v. + -ance: prob. formed in OFr. or 
Anglo Fr., though not yet recorded.] 

+ 1 . Talk, confabulation, converse, chat ; usually 
of a light or familiar kind, but also used of serious 
conversation or discussion. Obs. 

c X340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1012 pur3 her dere dalyaunce of 
her derne wordez. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dalyaunce, 
confabulacio , collocucio, colloquium . 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 162 Marthe fyrst met hym [Christ] . . And 
hadde wyth hym a long dalyaunce. 1496 Dives fy Paup. 
(W. dew.) vi. xv. 259/1 Redynge & dalyaunce of holy wryt 
& of holy mennes Iyues. 

2 . Sport, play (with a companion or companions) ; 
esp. amorous toying or caressing, flirtation ; often, 
in bad sense, wanton toying. 

CX381; Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 332 (Cambr. MS.) For to 
han with 30U sum dalyaunce. c X386 — Doctor's T. 66 At 
festes, reueles, and at daunces, That ben occasiouns of 
daliaunces. cx 400 MAUNDEV.(Roxb.)xxvi. 124 pai schall.. 
ete and drinke and hafe dalyaunce with wymmen. a 1553 
Udall Royster D. iv. vi. (Arb.) 70 Dyd not I for the nonce 
..Read his letter m a wrong sense for daliance? 1602 
Shaks ; Ham. 1. iii. 50 Whilst like a puft and recklesse 
Libertine Himselfe the Primrose path of dalliance treads. 
1725 Pope Odyss. vm. 348 The lewd dalliance of the queen 
of love. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews in. vi, He, taking her 
by the hand, began a dalliance. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiv, 
Julian ..went on with his dalliance with his feathered 
favourite. x86o Motley Netlierl. (1868) I. vi. 346 The Earl’s 
courtship of Elizabeth was anything. . but a gentle dalliance. 

3 . Idle or frivolous action, trifling; playing or 
trifling with a matter. 

1548 Becon Solace of Soul Catechism (1844) 571 In health 
and prosperity Satan's assaults seem to be but trifles and 
things of dalliance. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. hi. xii. 
§ x When they come into the sight of God, such dalliances 
must auoide, bicause there is . . no trifling strife aboute 
wordes. 1627 F. E ; Hist.Edw. II (1680) 16 Divine Justice, 
who admits no dalliance with Oaths. 1641 Lett, in SirJ. 
Temple Irish Rebell. 11. 47 Now there is no dalliance with 
them; who.. declare themselves against the State. 18x4 
Wordsw. Excursion 1. Wks. (1888) 423/2 Men whose hearts 
Could hold vain dalliance with the misery Even of the dead. 
1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 63 He continued to live in 
idle dalliance. 

1 4 . Waste of time in trifling, idle delay. Obs. 

'Ihe first quot. prob. does not belong here: see Delay- 

ANCE. 

[cx34° Cursor M. 26134 (Fairf.), & for-pink his lange 
daliaunce [Cott, delaiance] pat he for-drawen has his 
penance.] 1 547^4 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) v. vi, 
Death deadly woundeth without dread or daliance. 1590 
Shahs. Com. Err. iv.i. 59 My businesse cannot brooke this 
dalliance. 

Dallier (dsediai). Also 6 dalier. [f. Dally 
v. -f -er I.] One who dallies : see the verb. 

1563-87 Foxe A. HI. (1596) 1553/2 To bee no dalliers in 
Gods matters, but to be . .earnest, a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 
1. fArb.) 85 The greatest makers of loue, the daylie daliers. 
1B61 Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford Advertiser 19 Oct. 6/1, 

‘ I will go so far', says the dallier with evil ; and everybody 
knows where the dallier comes to. 

D allop, var. of Dollop. 

Dally (d:e'H),z/. Forms : 4-6 daly(e, dayly(e, 
(5 dally n), 6 dalie, dallye, 6-7 dallie, 6- dally, 
[a. OF. daiier to converse, chat, pass one’s time in 
light social converse, etc. ; common in AngloFr. : 
see Glossary to Bozon (ed. P. Meyer). Godef. has 
an instance of dallier trans. to 1 chaff’.] 

+ 1 * tntr. To talk or converse lightly or idly; to 
chat. Obs. 

c 1300 A”. A Its. 6991 Dysers dalye, reisons craken. c X340 
Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1114 pay dronken & daylyeden, & dalten 
vnty^tel. Ibid. 1253 To duly with derely your daynte 
wordez. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 1 1 2 Dalyyn or talkyn ,fabulor, 
coufahulor, colloquor. 

2 . To act or speak sportively, make sport, amuse 
oneself ; to toy, sport, play with , esp. in the way 
of amorous caresses ; to flirt, wanton. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dallyn, or hallesyn, antplector. 
*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 105 Did you never see 



DALLYING-. 


DAM. 


E flye in y e nlghte Dally so longe with y e candle light e. 1594 
iaks. Rich. Ill, iii. 26$Qur Ayerie buildeth in the Cedars 
p. And dallies with the winde. 1621-51 Burton Anal. Mel. 
ii. iv. 274 Little else, -but to dally with their cats. 1685 
oxb. Ball. VII. 473, I have a Chamber here of my own, 
here we may kiss and dally alone. 1842 Tennyson Day 
ream, Revival iv, The chancellor, .dallied with his golden 
tain. 1883 R. Noel m Academy No. 577. 365/3 Leaping 
mbs and lovers dallying. 

b. To play with a thing or subject which one 
loes not intend to take seriously ; to coquet, flirt, 
isp. with temptation and the like. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Pref. 18 The auncient doc- 

f )ures . . doe in expounyng the allegories, seme oft tymes to 
laye and dalie with it. 1637 Milton Lycidas 253 For, so 
j interpose a little ease Let our frail thoughts dally with 
ilse surmise.^ 1642 Rogers Naantan 167 Dally not with 
er, as Eve with the serpent. 1774 Fletcher Fid. $ Geii . 
'reed viii, Wks. 1795 III. 343 When we dally with tempta- 
on. 3780 Cowter Talle-t. 544 To dally much with subjects 
lean and low. 1855 Prescott Philip //, I. n. xtii. 290 Men 
.who., had been led to dally with the revolution in its 
ifancy. .now turned coldly away. 

3 . To trifle with a person or thing under the 
uise of serious action ; to play ‘tenth mockingly. 
1548 Hall Chrort. 225 But the Duke of Burgoyne dalied 
nd dissimuled with all parties, .gevyng them fairewordes. 
,79 Tom son Calvin's Serin. Tim . 440/1 We see a great 
number y fc wold dallie thus with God. 1600 Holland Livy 
it. xxiii.59 a, Then thought the people, .they were mocked 
and dallied withall [elude}. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
697 If wee feared the Lord, durst wee dally with his name? 
1706 Addison Rosamond it 1. iii, Why will you dally with my 
pain? _ 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 17 Why do 
you trifle and dally so long with a thing of such conse- 
quence? 

t b. irons. To dally out : to trifle with, elude. 

| 1548 Hall Citron. 146 The matter was wynked at, and 

I dalyed out. 1563-87 Foxe A. <y M. (1684) I. 173/1 He would 
suffer no man. .to dally out [ etudere ] his laws without con- 
dign punishment. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii, 112 
| But Lewis, .dallied out Edward with shewes of firme faith, 

| till hee had effected the thing hee went about. 1618 Bolton 
I Florus u. ii, Skill to shift aside Oares, and to dally out the 
strokes of beake-heads, by yare and ready turning. 

4 . intr. To spend time idly or frivolously ; to 
linger, loiter; to delay. 

1538 Bale Thre Laiocs 241 Ye are disposed to dallye. 
*594 Willobie A visa (16051 28 The poesie..bids you doe, 
but dallie not. Doe so, sweete heart, and doe not stray, 
For dangers grow from fond delay. 1600 Heywood i Edw. 
IV, Wks. 1874 I. 32 We dallied not, but made all haste we 
could. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal xvi. 285 If, being my 
debtour, he . . stand Dallying to pay me. 1822 W. Irving 
Braceb , Hall i.' 6 Lest when he find me dallying along, .he 
may hurry a head. # i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. §651 
One vessel, .dallying in the Doldrums for days. 

+ 6. trans. To put off or defer by trifling. In 
earlier use to dally off-, cf. dally out in 3 b. Obs. 

X574WHITGIFT Def.Answ. i.Wks. (1851) I. 165 This is but 
a shift to dally off a matter which you cannot answer. 1589 
Greene Meuap/tott (Arb.) 50 Fates and Fortune dallying 
a dolefull Catastrophe. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. jx. xxi. 
19 The Councell of Flanders . . dallied him off with many 
Excuses. x6x6 Marlowe's Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/1 But 
wherefore do I dally my revenge? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter ii. 2 Neither dally this execution. *821 Clare 
Vill. Minstr. I. 34 Some long, long dallied promise to 
fulfil. 

1 6 - To play or toy with ; to influence or move 
by dalliance. Obs. 

1597 Daniel. Civ . IVars 11. xix, Pleas'd with vain shewes, 
and dallied with delyt. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxv. 
44 Like, a cunning Courtizan, that dallies the Ruffian to 
undo himself 1677 Gilpin Dsemonol. (1867) 70 Mark 
Antony by this .means became a slave to Cleopatra, -and so’ 
dallied himself into his ruin, 

7 . To dally away : to consnme or spend (time) 
in dalliance or by dallying. 

1685 Roxb. Ball. VII. 473 Now when the night was dalli'd 
away . .She ’rose and left me snoring in bed. c 1765 Flloyd 
Tartarian T. (2785)90/2 They had dallied away a part of 
the night. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth viii. He asked them 
what they meant by dallying away precious time. 
Dallying (dre-lijig), vbl. sb. f-molj The 
action of the verb Dally, q.v. : toying, trifling,- 
etc.; dalliance. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 112 Dallynge, or halsynge, amplexus. 
*545.Brinklo\v Cotttpl. 53 Cardys, dalyeng with women, 
dansing, and such like. ex.68o Beveridge Serin. (1729) I.’ 
470 There is no dallying with Omnipotence. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxlii, Speak out at once. .1 am in no humour 
for dallying.. 1889 Athenxum 14 Dec. 816/3 The pleasant 
enough dallying and * daffing ’ of her young people. 
Da'Uying, ppl. a. [-ING -,] That dallies; 
toying, trifling, etc. : see the verb. 

1548 Hall CJiron. 234 b, A Chaplayne mete for such 
a dalyeng pastyme. 1580 Baret A tv. F 662 A flatterer or 
dallying deceiuer. adulator. 1652 Crashaw Delights of 
Muses Poems 89 A warbling doubt Of dallying sweetness. 
Hence Dallyingly adv. 

2550 Bale Image both Ch, 11. (R.), Wher as he doth but' 
datliengly perswade, they may enforce and compel. 1563- 
87 Foxe A. & ■ M. (159 6 ) *459 /t w hat an arrogant. .boy 
is this [John Bradford], that thus stoutly and dallyinglie 
behaueth himselfe before the Queenes Counsell ? 2637 

Bastwick Litany 1, 3. 

Dalmatian (dtelmci-Jan), a. and sb. Of Dal- 
matia, the Austrian province on the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic; whence Dalmatian dog , the 
spotted coach-dog, sometimes called * smaller 
Danish dog’. Hence sb., A native of Dalmatia; 
a Dalmatian dog. 
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2824 Bewick Quadrupeds (ed. 8) 339 The Dalmatian, or 
Coach Dog. .has been erroneously called the Danish Dog. . 
It is frequently kept in genteel houses, as an elegant atten- 
dant on a carriage. 1893 H. Dalziel Diseases of Dogs{e d. 3) 
58 Dogs that travel much on hard dry roads, as Dalmatians 
often do. 

Dalmatic (darim;e*tik), a. and sb. [The sb. 
occurs earliest, being a. F. dalmatique (15th c. in 
I.ittre), ad. I.. dalmatica , subst. use (sc. 7 testis) of 
Dalmaticus adj. of Dalmatia. (Thence L. dalma- 
tiedtus attired in a dalmatic.) The adj. is of later 
adaptation from L.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Dalmatia, Dalmatian. 
Dalmatic robe : a dalmatic, or a garment resem- 
bling it ; so dalmatic vestment . 

1604 E. G. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xx. 384 Their 
habi.te and robe was a red curtin after the Dalmatike 
fashion, with tasselles belowe . .They were attired in a 
Dalmatike robe of white wroght with blacke. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 38 Their habit, a long coat or vest 
of white quilted Callico of the Dalmatick sort. I'rzzLoud. 
Gaz. No. 6089/3 The King’s Regal Mantle, and Dalmatick 
Vestment. 1804 Ann. Rev. II. 83/2 Tim deacon, standing, 
in the dalmatic vestment, bears the chalice. 2838 Rubric 
Coron. Q. Viet, in Maskell Mon. Rii. (1847) III. 114 Then 
..the Imperial Mantle, or Dalmatic Robe, of Cloth of Gold, 
lined or furred with Ermins, is . . delivered to the Dean of 
Westminster, and by him put upon the Queen, standing. 

B. sb. An ecclesiastical vestment, with a slit on 
each side of the skirt, and wide sleeves, and marked 
with two stripes, worn in the Western Church by 
deacons and bishops on certain occasions, b. A 
similar robe worn by kings and emperors at 
coronation and other solemnities. 

Cf. Isidore Orig \ xtx. xxii. 9 Dalmatica vestis primum in 
Dalmatia provincia Girecke texta est, tunica sacerdotalis 
Candida cum clavis ex purpura. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. vi. 153 Wyth a prestis vestment 
hale Wyth twynykil and Dalmatyk. X483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 350/1 The byere was couerd with a clothe named 
dalmatyke. 27 82 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vm. 218 
Mention is made of Dalmatics for the deacons. 1844 Lm- 
card Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. ix. 69 The usual episcopal 
vestments, the amice . . tunic and dalmatic. 1855 Browning 
Misconceptions ii, The true bosom . . Meet for love’s regal 
dalmatic. 

f Dalm&'tical, a. Obs. —Dalmatic#. 

1599 Thynne A uimadv. (rC6s) 35 The kinges dalmaticall 
garmente. .was crymsone. 

Dalt (d§lt). Sc. Also dault. [ad. Gael.rfalta 1 
in same sense.] A foster-child. 1 

1775 Johnson IVestem lsl. Wks. X. 485 When he dis- 
misses his dalr, for that is the name for a fostered child. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, It is false of thy father’s 
child, .falsest of my dault l 
Dalt(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Deal 
Daltonian (d§lt0«*nian), a. and sb. [f. the 
name of John Dalton, a famous English chemist 
(1766-1844), who was affected with colour-blind- 
ness : see Daltonism.] 

A. adj . Relating to John Dalton, or the atomic 
theory first enunciated by him. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. iii. (ed. a) io8.The Daltonian 
method of notation may still be of use, just as pictorial 
representation often comes in aid of verbal description. 

B. sb. A person affected with colour-blindness. 

[First used in Fs.,daltonien/\ 

[1827 P. Prevost in Bibl. Univ. Sciences et Arts XXXV. 
321 De ceux qui j’ai coutume d’appeler daltoniens.} 1841 
E. Wartmann in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 11. 40 There are two 
classes of Daltonians. 1881 Times 20 Jan. 4/2 Daltonians 
of the' same nature [not perceiving red]. 

Daltonism (dodtaniz’m). [ad. F. daltonisme, 
f. as prec. 

Introduced by Prof. Pierre Prevost of Geneva, but objected 
to by English authors on the ground that it associated 
a great name with a physical defect. See Wartmann’ s 
papers on ‘Daltonisme* in Mem. Soc. Phys.. de Geneve 
(1843) X. 273; and (1849) XII. 183.] 

A name for colour-blindness ; esf. inability to 
distinguish between red and green- 
2841 E. Wartmann in Rep. Brit. Assoc, n. 40 An incom- 
plete vision of colours which has been called Daltonism. 
1855 J. Dixon Praci. Study Dis. Eye 261 Of all the un- 
fortunate inventions of pathological nomenclature the word 
Daltonism, .seems to me the worst, 1882 Nature 23 Mar. 
493 This case of temporary daltonism for red is attributed to 
the fatigue of the retina for red. 

Hence DaTtonist = Daltonian sb. 

1879 H, T. Finck in Macm. Mag. XLI. 228/2 The 
authorities last mentioned class those only among the 
Daltonists who show . . that they cannot physically dis- 
tinguish between certain colours. 

Halve, obs. pa. t. of Delve. 

4 Da*ly, sb. Obs. Also dayly ; pi. dalies, dalys, 
daleys. [Derivation unknown.] A die, or a 
knuckle-bone used as a die ; also a cubical piece 
of anything, a cube. 

CZ440 Promp. Parv . 112 Dayly, or pley {K. P. daly), 
tessura, C. F. {a lea, decius, K.'. 2519 Horman Vulg. xxxii. 
280 Men play with 111 dice: and children with iitj dalies 
[astragali* vet ialis]. Cutte this flesh into daleys [tessellas]. 

Daly (d?*li), a. rare. ? Obs. [f. DalejA 1 -t -Y.] 
Abounding in dales; of the nature of a dale. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sttrv. iii. 3 Groundes that is bothe hvlly 
and dalye. 1606 J. Raynolds Dolamey's Print. (1880) 61 
The daly grounds in garments greene were clad. 

Daly(e, Dalyance, obs. ff. Dally, Dalli- 
ance. 


Dam (dtem), sb. 1 Forms : 4- dam, 4-7 damme, 
5-6 dame, (6 dampne, 7 damn(e, damp, damb), 
7-8 damm. [Common Teut. = OFris. dam , dom 3 
MDu. dam{m ), MLG. and Du. dam , MHG. tarn , 
mod.G. damm (from LG.'), Norse dammr (14- 
15th c.), Sw., Da. dam. The earlier existence of 
the word is proved by the derivative vbs., Goth. 
faurdammjan to stop up, OE. dpnman, OFris. dpn- 
mejj, MHG. iemmen, Ger. ddmmen : see Dem v.] 

1 . A bank or barrier of earth, masonry, etc., con- 
structed across a stream to obstruct its flow and 
raise its level, so as to make it available for turning 
a mill-wheel or for other purposes ; a similar work 
constructed to confine water so as to form a pond 
or reservoir, or to protect land from being flooded. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 113 Dame, or hye bankys (K. dam or 
heybanck), agger. 1530 Palscr. 212/1 Damme of a myll, 
escluse. 1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin’s Holy Crt. 525 As a 
Torrenr, which after it hath a long tyme been restrayned, 
breaketh the forced dammes, and . . drowneth the fields. 
£■1630 Risdon Surv. Devon (1714) II. 152 Whose House 
was called Hemeanton, now Weare, by Reason of certain 
Damps, which we call Weares, 2650 H. Brooke Cottserv. 
Health 93 Banks and Dambs. 2632 Tennyson Miller's D. 
99 The sleepy pool above the dam, The pool beneath it 
never still. 1842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 71, 50 dams 
1 across rivers, to promote irrigation. 

b. The barrier constructed in a stream by beavers. 

2748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. 339 The Plenty of 

Water was. .owing to its being kept up by Dams, the work 
of the Beavers ; which, .had also built a House on the side 
of this Creek. 2834 M-Murtrie Cuvier’s Atiim. Kingd. 
89 Beavers . . keep the water at an equal height, by dams 
composed of branches of trees, mixed with clay and stones. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang . xiv. 290 Building a particular 
style of shelter, as the beaver its dam. 

c. A causeway through fens. 

2809 Crabbe Talcs, Lover’s Journey, When next appear’d 
a dam, — so call the place, — Where lies a road confined in 
narrow space, .on either side Is level fen. 

d. fig. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iii, The States of Venice 
Like high-swoln floods drive down the muddie dammes of 
pent allegeance. > 3642 Rogers Naaman 528 To keep up 
the damme of their owne consciences from breaking in upon 
them, a 2722 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 138 
Thou down the sensual Dam dost throw, Which made me 
stagnate here below. 

2 . The body of water confined by a dam or 
embankment. (Now local, Yorkshire, etc.) 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. C. 312 ]>y stryuande stremez. .In on 
daschande dam, dryuez me ouer. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
509 pe dam of waters [purges aquarum\ 1391 Selby Car- 
tulary (Yorks. Archscol. Soc.) I. 4 Indentura. .de Stagno 
vocato le Damme [Selby Dam]. 24.. Norn, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 736/29 Hoc stangnum, a dame, c 2530 Remedy of 
Love xxxv, Wer..A!I water ynke in damme or in flood. 
i6zr-5r Burton Anat. Mel. in. iv. 1. i ; 642 As a damme of 
water stopt in one place breaks out into another, c 1869 
Gatty Hunter's H a l lam shire ix. 186 note , Several of the 
smaller dams at Crook’s Moor [ShefiieidJ were filled up in 
1839. .The large dams are still made use of by the company. 
2888 Sheffield Gloss., Dam, a piece of water impounded by 
damming up a stream. 2892 Lentzner Australian Word- 
bk. 19 Dam (up-country), a pond for watering cattle, .made 
by throwing up a bank across a hollow or little gully. 

b. In south of Scotland, the stream of water from 
a weir or pond, which drives a mill ; a mill-race ; 
tail-dam , a tail-race. (The dam in sense 1 is 
a‘cauld\) 

3 . A flat land from which water is drained off and 
excluded, local. 

2629 S'liertogcnboik 13 It lyeth as it were in a Myre, 
hauing on the one side a small moore or damp. 1800 in 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) 207 Tame and 
meadowed flats, here called dams, between Yarmouth and 
Norwich, producing turf, peat, furze, flag and sedge. 

4 . a. Mining. A partition of boards, masonry, 
etc. in a mine to keep out water, fire, or gas. b. 
Smelting. (Seequot. 18S1.) c. Floating dam : + (a) 

= Camel 2 ; (/>) 1 a caisson used instead of gates 
for a dry-dock ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bki). 

1706 Loud. Gas. No. 4262/3 A Machine, termed a F)ont- 
ing-Damm, whereby he is capable of carrying Barges, -over 
..Shallows. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Dam.. the wan 
of refractory material, forming the front of the fore-hearth 
of a blast furnace. It is built on the inside of a supporting 
iron plate (dam-plate). 

5 . Comb., as dam -like adj. ; dam-head (* 5 V.), 
a weir or cauld on a river for diverting the water 
into a mill-race ; dam-plate, dam-stone (see quot. 
and sense 4 b) ; + dam-shed (*SV.), ‘ a portion of 
land bordering on a dam ’ (Jam.). See also Coffer- 


m, Mill-dam. 

40 .SV. Acts Jas. V (1814) 37 The dene of Logy dame 
I damsched tharof, and thair pertinentis^ 1760 Wabk 
’hit. Trans. LI 1. 2 Locks and dam -heads might be raised 
y the help of furze. 1776 Adam Smith fV. N.iv. v. (1869) 
86 As much water must run over the dam-head as ii 
re was no dam at all. 2820 Scott Monas t. v , A strong 

ir or damhead, running across the river. 1881 Raymond 

ting Gloss., Damflate, the plate upon the dam-stone or 
it stone of the bottom of a blast furnace. 

In.m (riremV.rA- Forms: 3— dam, 4-7 dnrozne, 
iambo, 6-1 damm. [A variant of Dame, also 
tten from 14th c. damme, retaining the short 
:ncl of F. a ; originally nsefl in all the senses, 
from about the i6tb c. differentiated.] 
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+ 1. =DaME. Obs. 

hot R. Glouc. (Rolls} 31732 Dam Maud t>e Mortimer. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 0312 (Cott.) Slelche, loth, and dam sarra. 
1340 HaMrOLE Pr. Cense. 1273 Dam fortone. .turnes about 
ay hir whele. c 1382 Wycuf Pref. Epist. vi. 67/1 The olde 
chaterynge damme. £-1430 Hymns Virg. 3 tMatz.) pou 
deintiest damme. 

, 2 . A female parent (of animals, now usually of 
quadrupeds). Correlative to sire . 

1320 [see Dame 8 b]. 2486 Bk. St. A Ibans E iv a, A fawne 
sowkyng on his dam. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 68 A sandy 
colte. .neyther lyke syre nor damme. 1607 Topsell Four-/. \ 
Beasts (1673) 363 The duckling, the first day [can] swim in 
the water with his dam. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 216, I have 
observed the young ones of some Spiders have almost kept 
the same proportion to their Dam. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Edog. 1. 32 So Kids and Whelps their Sires and Dams 
express. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 25 Calves., 
taken from tne dam in a savage state- 1834 Mudie Brit. 
Birds'^ 1841) I. 301 And when the dam [robin] leaves her 
eggs. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 162 Two young lions, 
nourished by their dam. 

fb. Phr. The devil and his dam ; the devils 
dam , applied opprobriously to a woman. Ohs. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi, 284 Rys vp ragamoffyn and 
reche me alle barres, That belial \>y bel-syre beot with 
y damme. 1538 Bale Thre Larves 1070 The deuyll or 
ys dam. 1588 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 51 Ant . It is 
the diuell. J>. Dro. Nay, she is worse, she is the diuels 
dam. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. JVks. (1709) 350 
Such . . Sayings are a Discredit to your self. As for In- 
stance., the Devil and his Dam. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. », Trlvenefica , a great witch, a devil's dam. 

3. = Mother (human) : usually in contempt. 
a 1547 Surrey Aeneid iv. 477 Ne Goddesse was thy dam 
[tiec tibi Diva f> are rts\. 1606 Choice , Chance , etc. (1881) 66 
His Dad a Tinker, and his Dam a Tit. 2621 Shaks. Wint. 
T. 11. iil 94 This Brat is none of mine.. Hence with it, and 
together with the Dam, Commit them to the fire. x8ox 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears <5- Sin, Wks. 1812 V. 55 And said, 
that George allowed his dam Eut thirty pounds a year. 

■4. fig. 

c 1340 Pilgr. T. in Thynne Animadv. App. i. 80 As we 
be taught of the churche our dam. 1594 Barnfiei.d Aff. 
S/tep/t. 11. liv, Ignorance, .the Damme of Errour. 2621-52 
Burton Anat. Mel, m. iv. 1. ii. 648 That high Priest of 
Rome, the dam of that monstrous and superstitious breed. 
1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads (ed. 2) 80 What dam 
of lances brought thee forth to jest, .with Death? 

5. Comb. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. iv. Captains 1237 Dam- 
Murdering Vipers, Monsters in-humane. 1622 Boys JVks. 
936 As the carefull Dam-bird [loves] her unfeathered brood. 
Dam, sb$ Chiefly Sc. Forms : 6 damme, 7 
dame, 9 dam. [a. F. dame lady (Dam 2 , Dame), 
the name of each piece in the jeu dt dames or 
draughts, esp. of the crowned pieces which can 
move forwards or backwards ; in Ger. dame ( damen - 
spiel , damspiel draughts), Du. dam ( damspel 
draughts) : cf. Dambbod.] 

Each of the pieces in the game of draughts or 
checkers (obs.) ; pi. the game itself. 

App. in early times a piece, pawn, or ‘ man ’ in various • 
games. Dame is given by Cotgrave 1611 as ‘ also, a man at 
Tables or Draughts and dames is the name of Draughts 
in Rabelais; Florio 1598 has Ital. * dame , men to play at 
tables or chesse with 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Le jeu des Merellcs , 
the playe of dammes. [Cotgr. ‘ Le Jeu des merellcs , the 
boyish game called Merills, or fiue-pennie Morris ; played 
here most commonly with stones, but in France with 
pawnes, or men made of purpose, and tearmed Merelles.’J 
2653 Urquhart Rabelais 94 (Jam.) There he played at the 
Dames or draughts. 18x4 Saxon Gael I. 94 (Jam.) After 
playing twa or three games at the dams. 1828 Webster, 
Dam . . 3. a crowned man in the game of draughts. 1870 
Ramsay Remin. vi. (ed. 28) 246 Dams were the pieces with 
which the game of draughts was played, 
t Dam, sbP, damp. Obs. Also 6 dame. [a. 
OF. dam (also dan, domp , dant , in nom. dans, 
danz) L. dominus lord, used in OF. as a feudal 
title (ranking between comte and baron), but com- 
monly prefixed to the name of a person by way of 
honour.] Lord ; as a prefix = Sir, Master. - Cf. 
Dan. 

c 1300 Hayelok 2468 He knew, ]>e swike dam, Euerildel 
god was him gram, c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.l 
x8 Dam Ieremy [ v.rr. . Dane Ieremi, Saynte Ierome] was 
his name. 1306 Bury Wills (Camden) 108 Dame John 
Barkyng, pytauncer of the monastery in Bury. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 26 (Harl.) Wherfor sir 
monk, damp Pieres by 3our name, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon ix. 199 They met wyth damp Rambault, the free 
knyght. / hid. ix. 201 Damp bysshop, ye be welcom. Ibid, 
xvi. 382 ‘Damp emperour', sayd thenne the duke naymes. 
Dam (drem), vJ Forms : 6-7 damme, (damn, 
7 dambe), 7-8 damtn, 6- dam. [f. DamjA 1 ; 
taking the place of the etymological Dem, OE. 
dynman, found in early ME. and existing dialects.] 
1. trans. To furnish with a dam; to obstruct or 
confine (a stream, or water) by means of a dam. 
Usually with up ; also (rarely) with back, out , etc. 

*563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 57 Wells that have beene 
dammed up. 1659 B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 106 He 
had dammed up tne Rivers. 2697 Dryden Virg. Past. in. 
171 Now dam the Ditches and the Floods restrain. 1850 
Lyell .snd Visit* U. S. II. 253 The Mississippi forms long 
bars of sand, which frequently unite with some part of the 
coast, so as to dam out the sea and form lagoons. 2867 
Park man fe suits N. Ataev, xxi. (1875) 3U The beavers had 
dammed a brook and formed a pond. 


2 . transf and fig. To stop up, block, obstruct ; 
to shut up, confine : a. things material. 

2553 Brende Q. Curtins vif. iv. 132 The sand in the 
laines is blowen together, .wherby the accustomed wayes 
e damned. 2590 Greene Never too late (1600) 90 Hauing 
the Ouen the hotter within for that it was damd vp. 2603 
Florio Montaigne 1. xxi v. (1632) 61 Lamps dammed with 
too much oyle. 2652 Wadsworth tr. Sandoval s Civ. IVars 
Spain 351 Don Hernande. .dammed up all the doors but 
one. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 347 When a ridge of 
mountains thus dams the cloud. 

b. things immaterial. 

2582 Bentlev Mon. Matrones in. 262 Vn thank fuln esse. . 
dammeth vp the fountaine of thy godhe mercie. 1632 
Sanderson 12 Semi. 522 He doth also dambe vp the mercy 
of God by his contempt. 1875 McLaren Semi. Ser. 11. iv. 
66 His love [is] too divine for us to dam it back, a 2876 
G. Dawson improvers of Shaks., They dammed up all 
human energy into two channels — the chapel and the shop. 

+ Dam, v. 2 Obs. rare. [f. Dam sb. 2 ] To give 
birth to (young) : said of animals. 

2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. m. (1586) 139 Such 
[lambs] as are afterwarde dammed, are feeble and weake. 

Dam, obs. form of Damn. 

Damacene, -yne, obs. ff. damascene, Damson. 
Damage (doe’med:;),.^. Forms: a. 4- dam- 
age ; 5-8 dammage. (6 dampnage, 6-7 dam- 
nage, 7 damadge). /3. 4-7 dommage, 5-7 
domage. [a. OF. damage (trth c. in Littre), also 
domage, daumage , demage , since 15th c. dommage 
= OSp. domage, f. OF. dam , damage, prejudice, 
loss ( —Yx.dam, It. danno loss), ad. L. damnum 
loss, hurt, damage + -age. Cf. Pr. damnatge and 
It. dannatico on L. type *damnaticum. The ME. 
form domage , dommage is after later French ; 
dam(p)nage after medL.]. 

I . Loss or detriment caused hurt or injury 
affecting estate, condition, or circumstances, arch. 

a. [2292 Britton 1. v. § i En despit et damage de nous 
et de noster poeple.] 2300 K. Alis. 959 The scoumfyt, and 
the damage, Feol on heom of Cartage. <72386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. T 383 As moche to oure damage as to oure profit. 
2535 Coverdale Luke ix. 25 Though he wanne the whole 
worlde and loseth himself or runneth in dammage of himself. 
2609 Skene Reg. Maj. 89 The damnage and skaiths, 
quhilks he hes susteined be the defender, sail be taxed. 
2622 Bible Dan. vi. 2 That., the king should haue no 
damage. 2778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 22 You could 
receive no Damage by playing the King the third Round. 
2852 Hussey Papal Pcnver ii. 86 The corrupting by bribes 
of the late Legats. .to the damage of S. Peter. 2877 J. D. 
Chambers Div. Worship 141 These Anthems have been 
wholly omitted, to our great damage. 

/3. 2482 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 45 [It] torneth contrarye to 
them & to their dommage. 2508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 193 
The great domage whiche we suffre by the absence of many 
of them, a 261 z Donne Bta0ovoTO? (2644) 124 If a pub- 
lique profit recompence my private Domage. 

2 . Injury, harm ; esp. physical injury to a thing, 
such as impairs its value or usefulness. 

c. 2374 Chaucer Boeth 1. v. 25 pou hast wepen for ]>e 
damage [ed. 2560 dommage] of renoune p3t is appaired. 
2430 Lydg. C/iron. Troy 1. vi, He was enoynted with an 

I oyntment On his body that kept him from damage, c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 123 Damage, or harme, dampnum. 2577 tr. 
BullingePs Decades Introd., He. .suffered all the damages 
of the body. 2637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. ix. 50 
His answere bringeth great damnage to his owne cause. 
1639 T. de Gray Compl. Horsem. 9 Lest in foling, the colt 
receive domage. 2729 De Foe Cmsoc (1858) 353 She was 
leaky, and had damage in her hold. 2869 Hook Lives A bps. 

II. ii. 94 To repair the damage done to the monastery, 

b. [with a and pi.) A loss, an iqjury. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. xv, Kyng Lott made grete 
doot for his dommagis & his felawes. 2577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Citron. 188 The damages & skathes committed by 
theeues and robbers. 2593 T. Watson Tears of Fancie xxi v. 
Poems (Arb.) 290 That I. .brought faire beauty to so fowle 
a domage. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 55 They paid 
the said owners for all dammages committed. 2772 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. I. 79 Repairing the damages which the king- 
dom had sustained by war. 

+ 3 . a. A disadvantage, inconvenience, trouble. 

b. A matter for regret, a misfortune, ‘a pity *. 

a. 2398 Trevisa Barth. He P. R. vi. i. (Tollem. MS.), Age 
ha]> with him many damagis. 2637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose i. 25 They hold profit to consist in the goods 
secular, wee reckon these for dammages. 1722 De Foe 
Col. Tlac* (2840) 33 'Tis an unspeakable damage to him for 
want of his money. 

b. ^ <7x385 Chaucer L. G. W. 578 Cleopatra , And of his 
deth it was ful gret damage. <72489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xx u. 74 It were domage yf suche a lady . . sholde perysshe. 
1524 Losse of Rhodes in Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 84 Sir Francis 
de Frenolz. .it was great dammage of his death, for he was 
a worthy man. 2622 Shelton Quix. T. 1. iv. 25 The Damage 
is. .that I have no money here about me. 

4 . La7v. ( Now always in pi.) The value, 
estimated in money, of something lost or withheld ; 
the sum of money claimed or adjudged to be paid 
in compensation for loss or injury sustained. 

[143° Act 8 Hen. V /, c. 9 Le pleyntif recovera ses 
damages au treble vers le defendant. 2538 Starkey Eng- 
land 11. n. i9oThe party condemnyd. .scholdeuer be award yd 
to pay costys and a! other dammage cumyng to hys 
aduersary by the reson of the vniust sute and vexatyon.] 
s 542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VI l l, c. 27 §36 Actions personal!, 
whereof the dette, and domage amounteth to the summe of 
foui tie shi Hinges. _ 2548 Hall Chron. 31 For recoveryng of 
damages for injuries 10 them wrongfully done. 2632-2 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 268 He shall therefore pay 5oo ,f to 
the King and 200^ Dammage to M r Deane and make recog- 


nition of his fault and wrong. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
438 When the jury has assessed his damages. 2858 Ld. St. 
Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law ii. 5 An action . . for the 
recovery of damages for breach of contract. 

5 . slang. Cost, expense. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 68 f 10 ‘There’, says he, ‘there’s 
your damage— thirteen and two-pence.’ 1812 Byron Wks. 
(1832) II. 179, I must pay the damage, and will thank’ 
you to tell me the amount of the engraving. 2852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv, What’s the damage, as they say 
in Kentucky. . what’s to be paid out for this business ? 2855 
Dickens Lett. 1. 409 Excellent stowage for the whole family 
• .Damage for the whole, seven hundred francs a month. 

Erroneously for Danger. 

2464 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 13 Now you bee utterly 
out ofhis dammage. 

Da*mage, Forms : see the sb. [a. OK 
damagier, -er, domager , f. damage : see prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To do or cause damage to; to hurt, 
harm, injure ; now commonly to injure (a thing) 
so as to lessen or destroy its value. 

23. . [see Damaging vbl. 2^.3. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton). 
Dictes 106 A king in his kyn^dome may be dommaged and 
hurte, and specially by fyue thinges. 2548 Hall Chron. (255°) 
24 The English studied all the waies possible to dammage 
their enemies : some shot arrowes, some cast stones. 2594. 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 60 To stop all hopes, whose growth 
may dammage me. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. 459 
(R.) He ..gave him a broadside, with which he damaged 
the ship. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. I. 492 Not any 
notice having been taken., of my eye being damaged. 
a 2859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 130 He missed no oppor- 
tunity of thwarting and damaging the Government. 3892 
Law Times' Rep. LX VI I, 252/1 The Merchant Prince.. 
ran into and damaged the Catalonia. 

2 . intr. To suffer damage or injury, rare. 

2822 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 37 Her Sunday clothes might 
damage with the dew. 

Damageable (dje'med^ab’l), a. For forms cf. 
Damage sb. ; also 5 dommegeable, 6 dommagi- 
able, domagable, 6-7 damagable. [a. OF. 
damageable, dom-, causing or bringing damage, 
f. damagier : see prec. and -able.] 

+ 1 . Causing loss or injury ; hurtful, injurious. 
2474 Caxton Chesse 11. iii. (i860) Cj, The tunges of advo- 
cates and men of lawe ben perilous & dommegeable. 2570 
Dee Math. Prof. 45 Neither by worde, deede, or thought, 

. .damageable, or injurious to you. 1604 Dee in Hearnc 
Collect . 3 Nov. 1705, That.. most grievous and dammage- 
able Sclaunder. 2636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel s Disc. Livy 
I. j66 Many faults. . dommageabJe to that tyrannie. 1674 
Govt. Tongue xii. (1684) 164 Immodest talk, .damagable 
and infectious to the innocence of our neighbors. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. 2802 IV. 437 Before it is clearly 
known whether the innovation be damageable or not, the 
judge is competent to issue a prohibition to innovate until 
the point can be determined. 

2 . Liable to be damaged. 

2755 Magens Insurances'll. 273 If Goods easily damage- 
able be in a Ship. 188 i_J. F. Keane Six Months in Meccah 
vii. 183 Much destruction, .to all damageable property. 

Hence + Da mageaBly adv., injuriously. 

1660 Hexham, Kommcrlick . . Dammageably, or with 
Molestation. 

+ Damage-cleere. Law. Obs. [ad. Anglo- 
Fr. damage elers for damage des elers, in med.L. 
damn a clericonim 1 clerks* costs ’.] 

A fee formerly paid in the courts of Common 
Pleas, King’s Bench, and Exchequer, in cases where 
damages were recovered : abolished in 1 665. 

1665 Marvell Corr. xlviii. Wks. 2872-5 II. 183 There are 
several other Bills in hand ; as. . the taking away of Damage 
cleere. 

Damaged (dre-med^d),///. a. [f. Damage v.' 
+ -ed L] That has suffered damage ; injured (esp. 
physically). 

x 77 1 Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 July an. 1768, Clinker., 
unscrewed the damaged iron. 2891 Daily News 23 June 
2/3 .If an V sovereign or half-sovereign is more than three 
grains below the standard weight, it shall be considered 
a damaged coin. 

Damage-feasant. Law. Also 7 -fensatmt, 
-faisant, 7-8 -fesant. [OF. damage fesant, F. dom- 
mage faisant , doing damage, causing loss.] 

Said of a stranger’s beasts, etc., found trespassing 
on a man’s ground without his leave, and there 
doing him damage, as by feeding or otherwise. 
(Properly adj. phr . ; also used as sb.) 

1621 R. Bolton Slat. Irel. 191 (33 Hen. VIII), In any 
replegiare or second deliverance for rentes, customes, 
services or for damages feasaunt or other rent or rents. 1681 
Chetham Angler s V ade-nt. xl. § 18 If I leave my Angle- 
rod behind in another’s ground he may take it Damage 
feasant. 2724 Scroggs Courts-leet (ed. 3) 73 Any Thing 
distrained for Damage-feasant cannot be distrained for 
Rent. 1768 Blackstone Comm. in. i. III. 6. 1887 Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 77 The right of distraining animals trespassing 
and as we now say ‘ damage-feasant '. 

tDa-mageful, a. Obs, [f. Damage sb, + —ful.] 
Injurious, hurtful. 

c *449 Pecock Repr. 11. viii. 182 It were ful unprofitable 
and damageful to alle Cristene. 26x2 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xiu. 107 His warre in Ireland was more dammagefull. 
16^5 T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 15 These purposes of 
mischiefe are either issulesse, or damagefull, or dangerous. 

Damagement (dmmed^ment). rare. [a. 
OF. damagement , f. damagier to Damage.] The 
action of damaging, or fact of being damaged. 

1603 J. DAVtES Microcosmos Wks. (1876) 44 (D.) The more 
vs’d they [pleasures] are excessiuely, The more’s the soule 
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! nd bodie’s damagement. 1885 Pall Mall G. 20 May 5/1 If 
'ar has any raison d'etre at all, that must He m the: effective 
amagement of your enemy. 

f Damageous, Obs. For forms cf. Damage 
b . ; also 5 damegeous, 6 dammagious, -ius. 
a. OF. damageus , - gious , -Jos, f, damage : see 
)amage sb. and -ous.] Fraught with damage, 
nnrtfulj injurious ; causing loss or disadvantage. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 364 Whan hat meynee is 
felonousand dam3geous to he peple. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
in, vi. (i860) Hiijb, What synne is fowler than this synne. . 
ne more dommageous. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
48 Lakking of thy lore is to vs a damegeous thing. 1611 
Cotgr. s.v. Vimaires , Fearefull or dommageous accidents. 
1637 Heywood Roy all Ship 32 All the rauenous and dam- 
I mageous beasts to be destroyed through his land. 

Damaging (dse’medsii)), vbl. sb . [-ingT] 

The action of the verb Damage, q. y. 

13.. Cltildh. Jesus 1344 (Matz.) Of he liones he made 
a semblingue bifore heom withoute aamagingue. 1568 
Grafton Citron. II. 93 The French king.. in dammagyng 
of king Richard, layde siege to the Castell of Aubevyle. 

Da*maging, ppl . a. [-ing a .] That damages ; 
causing damage or injur)', injurious, hurtful. 

’ 1856 Emerson ling. T rails, Relig. Wks, (Bohn) 1 1. ioiThe 
modes of initiation are more damaging than custorn-house 
oaths, 1885 Athcnxum 5 Sept. 299/2 [The hedgehog's] 
moral character . .is the subject of damaging criticism. 

Hence Da-magingly adz/., hurtfally. 

1854 Kitto Bible Illustr. (1867) VIII. 427 The stroke is 
usually, .inflicted damagingly to the mouth, with the heel of 
a shoe. 1868 Daily Netvs 7 Sejjt., Mr. McCarthy thinks 
the defence unassailable. To us it appears very easily and 
very damagingly assailable. 

Damaisele, obs. form of Damsel. 

Damalic (damarlik), daruolic (damp-lik), a. 
Client, [f. Gr. SifuxXts, SafiaXt) heifer + ic. The 
second form is perh. short for damal-olicl\ In 
damalic or damolic acid, an acid (C, H s O) dis- 
covered by Stadeler in cows’ urine. Hence 
Da-molate [-ate 4 ], a salt of damolic acid. 
Damaltvric [Uric] acid, an acid (C, H 10 0 2 ) akin 
to damolic, and of the same origin ; its salts are 
Damalu'rates. 

1B58 Thudichum Urine 343 Damaluric acid produces 
a precipitate in a solution of basic acetate of fead. *863-73 
Watts Diet. Client. II. 301 Damaluric and Damolic acids, 
two volatile acids said to exist in cows’ and horses’ urine. 
1879 Ibid. VI. 54T The filtered solution deposits, first 
crystals of barium damolate, then the damalurate. 

II Daman (dm-man). [From the Arabic name 
^0 daman israll, sheep or lamb of Israel.] 
The Syrian rock-badger or ’ cony ’ of Scripture 
{Hyrax Syriaats ) ; the name is also extended to 
the species found at the Cape (//. Cafensis). 

1738 T. Shaw Trav. Barb. 4- Levant. 336 The Daman 
Israel is an Animal likewise of Mount Libanus, though 
common in other places of this Country.. We have .. pre- 
sumptive Proof that this Creature is the Saphan of the 
Scriptures. 1790 Bruce Trav. I. x. 241, I went ashore 
here [Cape Mahomet] and shot a small animal among the 
rocks, called Daman Israel or Israel’s Lamb; I do not 
know why, for it has no resemblance to the sheep kind. 
1823 Gore tr. B l ltmett back's Man. Nat. Hist. iv. 47 The 
Daman, Cape Hyrax. 1835 Kirby Hab. 4* Inst. Anint. 
II. xxiv. 497 The skin, .is nearly naked, except in the case 
of the swine, the daman, the mammoth and some others. 
Damar : see Dammar. 

Damas, obs. form of Damask. 

Damascene (dsemasPn), a . and sb. Also 4 
damyssene, -assene, 4-7 damasene, 6-7 dama- 
seen, -sine : see also Damson, [ad. L. Dam a - 
sccn-us, Gr. AaptufHrpos of Damascus. Cf. Ger. 
damascene A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the city of Damascus. 

[c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 17 Loo Adam in the feeld of 
Damyssene [ = in aero Damasceno] With goddes owene 
fynger wroght was be.] 1543 Traheron Vigo's C hiring. 
vi. i. Gloss., Another kynde [of viscum] is called Damascene, 
and commeth from Damasco. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Damas , 
Huile de Damas , oyle Damascene. 1875 Scrivener 
Led. Text AT. Test. 17 About the ninth century, a rough, 
brown, unsightly paper, made of cotton rags, and_ some- 
times called Damascene from the place where it was 
invented, crept gradually into use. 

2 . Of or pertaining to damask, (fabrics), or to 
the art of damascening metal ; as damascene work . 

1541 Ord. 35 Hen. VI II in Nicholls Househ. Ord. (1790) 
215 In fine Diaper, in Damasene worke. 1550 in A thenxum 
2r Oct. (1871) 5 z °/3i.4 damascene buttons were cut off my 
lord’s gown in the privy-chamber. 1883 C. C. Perkins Ital. 
Sculpt. 100 (Stanford) The damascene work and the foliated 
ornaments . . challenge comparison with bronzes of any 
period. 

3 . Damascene plum r see Damson i c. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Dam asciis. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. xi, 32 The cite of Damascenys. 

2 . Damascene work ; formerly applied to damask. 
1481-90 Hotvard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 285 For brynging 
of damysens from Colchester. x553 in Rogers Agric. <$* 
Prices III. 489/3 {Damascene, 6 ells <g» 3/.]. 1844 A feck. Mag. 
XL. 342 The damascene which appears upon the surface of 
steel is very various. 1873 Dixon ?wo Queens I. v. i. 233 
A Spanish silversmith copied arabesques and damascenes. 

8. See Damson. 

Damascene (dsemasrn), v. Also 9 -ine. [f. 
prec. adj.; cf. Damaskeen^.] irans. a. To orna- 
ment (metal-work, esp. steel) with designs incised in 


the surface and filled in with gold or silver, b. To 
ornament (steel) with a watered pattern, as in 
Damascus blades. 

m 1585-X613 [see Damaskeen v J. 1848 Lytton Harold m. 
ii, His arms were damascened with silver. 1880 Sat. Rev, 
No. 1302. 461 Swords beautifully damascened in gold, 
c. trails/, and fig. 

1878 Examiner 2 Mar. 283/1 These essential elements., 
are damascened upon a ground of really good story. 
1891 G. Meredith One of our Cong, xix, M. Falarique 
damascenes his sharpest smile. 

Damascened (dsemasrnd), ppl , a. [f. prec, 
+ -ED.] Of steel and other metal-work : a. 
Inlaid with ornamental designs, gold or silver ; b. 
Having the watered pattern of dark lines charac^ 
teristic of Damascus blades. 

x86z J. Grant Capt. of Guard li, The earl's cuirass was 
of Milan steel, magnificently damascened. 1888 A thenxum 
17 Mar, 344/3 Swords., with splendid damascened hilts. 

e. traits/. 

1879 R utley Stud. Rocks xi. i8r Damascened . — The 
author suggests this term as a convenient one by which to 
describe the structure shown in some obsidians, in which 
streaks or threads of glass are contorted in a confused 
manner, which somewhat resembles the markings on 
Damascus sword-blades, or the damascening on gun-barrels. 

Damascener (daemasrnoj). [f. as prec. + 
-eb.] One who damascenes metal. 

1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages x. 361 The damas- 
cener and the goldsmith. 1883 Haiper's Mag. June 57/1 
Damascenes, .and gun-makers are Mohammedan. 

Damascening (dsemasrniq), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Damascene ; also the design 
or figured surface so produced. 

i860 Comh. Mag. No. 3. 271 Delightful arabesques and 
damascenings. x88o Birdwood Ind. Art I. 163 Damas- 
cening is the art of encrusting one metal with another . . in 
the form of wire, which by undercutting and hammering is 
thoroughly incorporated with the metal which it is intended 
to ornament. 

Damascus (damarskzjs). Formerly also in 
the Ital. form Damasco. [L. Daviascus , Gr. 
AafiaanSs, from Semitic: cf. Heb. Dam - 

vieseq , Arab. Dimashq, Dimeshq; thence 

Heb. ptPDl d'meseq or d'mesheq, transl. ‘ silken * 
in Amos iii. 12 (Rev. V.).] An ancient city, the 
capital of Ccele-Syria, famous for its steel and 
its silk fabrics. Often used attrib ., as Damascus 
blade (see quot. 1875), etc. ; also absol. = Damascus 
steel, etc. 

Damascus iron : a combination of pieces of iron and 
steel welded together and rolled out, in imitation of the 
steel of Damascus. Damascus-iwist : see quot. 

a 1625 Fletcher Elder Bro . v. i, A Milan hilt, and 
a Damasco blade. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav . (1677) 149 
A Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 1727-51 Cham- 
bers Or/., Damascus-steel. .remarkable fbr its excellent 
temper. 1830 Aleck. Mag. XIV. 31 By filing semicir- 
cular grooves into both sides of the blade, and again 
subjecting it to the hammer, a beautiful roset-sbaped 
Damascus Is _ obtained. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 
1x3 On examination of., real Damascus barrels. X874 
Knight Diet. Aleck. s.v. Damascus-iron , The fineness of 
the Damascus depends upon the number and thickness of 
the alternations [of iron and steel]. ^ Ibid., Damascus-tivist, 
a kind of gun-barrel made of a ribbon of Damascus-iron ! 
coiled around a mandrel and welded. , 

+ Damasee’. Obs. Also -ysd, -es6. [A cor- , 
ruption or abbreviation of damasene Damson : cf. 
first quot. there.] = Damson. 

14.. T. of Erceldoune z8o (Thornton MS.) Whare frwte 
was growande gret plentee The date and als the damasee 
[v.rr. damese, damyse]. ? c 1475 Squyr lowe Degrc 36 
The date, also the damyse [ rime larel-tre], 

Damasin, obs. form of Damson. 

+ Damasine, Obs. = Damascene. Dama- 
sine-rose : = damask rose. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 43° Herbs which 
smell sweet like musk : as. .the damasin e-rose. 

Damask (dsemask), sb. and a. Forms: 4-7 
damask e, -asc, 4- damask; also 5 dameske, 
5-6 dammask(e, 7 damasque, -ast; Sc. 5-6 
dammas, »es, -ys, 6 domas, 7 damas, -es. 
[Prob. originally a. AngloFr. *Damasc = It. Da- 
masco, L. Damascus proper name of the city ; Littre 
and Hatzfeld have an OF. Damas of 14th c., 
whence the Sc. forms above. The French text of 
Mandeville (Roxb. Club) ch. xiv. has Damasce.~\ 

X. T 1 . The city of Damascus. Obs. 
c 1250 Gen. Ex. 761 At damaske is 5e Sridde stede, 
Quer abram is bigging dede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 
486 So many prelates . . Of Nazareth, of Nynyue, of Nep- 
talim, and damaske. c 2485 Dig by Myst. (1882) 11. 32 
Thorow all dammask and liba. 1539 Inventories 49 0 am -) 
Tapestryis. — Item, vi pece of the cietie of Dammys. 

2. attrib. —Made at or brought from Damascus, 
as damask blade , sword, etc. (see 7 below) ; damask 
cloth , silk (see 3 and 6 below) ; also the following : 
Damask plum, prune = Damson. Obs . 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chinirg. 268 b/i (Stanford) Take 
of reysons. .of damaske prunes. 1616 Subfl. & Markh. 
Country Farms 393 Damaske Plums are of three sorts, 
the black, red, and violet colour. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 210 Plums. . Damasc, Denny Damasc. 

f Damask powder, ra toilet-powder scented with 
damask roses. Obs. 


c 1540 ,[cf. Damask rose below], 1634 AltkorP MS. in 
Simpkinson Washingtons lxviii, For 4 U of damaske powder 
for Gooddy Webb. 1637 Heywood RoyaU King iv. Wks. 
1874 VI. 70 Now farewell Gun-powder, I must change thee 
into Damask -powder. 

Damask rose, a species or variety of rose, sup- 
posed to have been originally brought from Da- 
mascus. 


Apparently, originally the Rosa gallica var. damasceua, 
a tali shrub with semi-double pink or light-red (rarely white) 
flowers, cultivated in the East for attar of roses; but this 
underwent many changes under cultivation in the West, and 
the name has been very variously applied by English authors. 
According to Mill er (1768) the monthly rose , striped monthly, 
and York-and- Lancaster, were supposed to be varieties of 
the Damask rose. According to Fluckiger and Hanbury, 
Pharinacographia, the name is now applied at Mitcham to 
a variety of R. gallica. with very deep-coloured flowers. 

c *$40 Recipe in Vicar/ sAnat. (1886) App. 224 Putttherto 
half an vnee of fyne pouldre of redde dammaske rosys. X578 
'L.'iSE. Dodoens vi. i. 655 We cal them in English, Roses of 
Prouince, and Damaske Roses. Ibid. 654 The flowers, .be 
neither redde nor white, but of a mixt colour betwixt red 
and white, almost carnation colour. 1582 Hakluyt Memo- 
randa in Voy. II. i. 165 The Damaske rose [brought in] by 
Doctour Linaker, King Henry the seuenth and King 
Henry the eights Physician, 1646 J. Hall Poems 45 
Damas t-roses yet unblown. 1744 C. Thompson's Trav. 
III. 13 Rose-Water made of the Damask Roses which grow 
here plentifully. 1869 Hole Bk. about Roses xi. The 
Damask [rose] with its few rich velvety-crimson petals, 
is a memory, and that is all. 

Damask violet = Dame’s Violet. (In Ger. 
Damasfbhtmel ) 

1578 Lyte tr. Dodoens 153 In English Damaske violets, 
Dames violets or Gillofers. 1597 Gerarde Herball 11. 
cxvi. 377 Dames Violets is called.. in English Damaske 
Violets [etc.]. x86i Pratt F/ozver. Plants I. 154. 

f Damask water, rose-water distilled from Da- 
mask roses. Obs. 

[1306 N. de TiNGEWiCKin Archxol. Jml. XIV. 271 Item 
pro aqua rosata de Damasco.] 1519 Four Elements in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 44 With damask water made so well. That all 
the house thereof shall smell. As it were paradise. 1555 
Eden Decades 224 The Capitayne sprinkeled the Kynges 
with damaske water. 1611 Cotgk. s.v. Damas, Eau de 
Damas, Damaske, or sweet, water (distilled from all sorts 
of odoriferous hearbs). 

IX. As a name of substances originaliyproduced 
at Damascus. 

3 . A rich silk fabric woven with elaborate designs 
and figures, often of a variety of colours. 

Also applied to figured materials of silk and wool, silk and 
cotton, or worsted or cotton only, used for furniture- 
covering, curtains, etc. ‘ True damasks are wholly of silk, 
but the term is now applied to any fabric of wool, linen, or 
cotton, woven in the manner of the first damasks ’ (Beck, 
Draper's Diet.). 

c X430 Lydg. Storie of Thebes in. vi. Clothes of veluet, 
Damaske and of golde. 1473 Pas/on Lett. No. 725 III. 91 
A newe vestment off whj'ght damaske ffor a dekyne. 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 No man, vnder the saide 
estates, .shall. . weare any saten, damaske, silke, chamblet, 
or taffata. 1577 tr. BullingeYs Decades 11. x. 239 A linnen 
or wollen garment doeth as well couer and become the 
bodie, as damaskes and veluets. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2425/4, 3 Pieces of Crimson Missena Damasks, of a large 
Flower, commonly used for Beds, and Hangings of Rooms, 
cx 7x0 C. Fiennes Diaty (1888)290 AH ye bed and hangings 
are of fine damaske made of worsted. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 21 A quantity of China damasks, and 
other wrought silks. 1842 Bischoi f Woollen Manuf. II. 
415 The draw-loom .. is now used to a very considerable 
extent in weaving carpets and figured damasks. 

b. A twilled linen fabric richly figured in the 
weaving with designs which show up by opposite 
reflexions of light from the surface ; used chiefly 


for table-linen. 

1542 in Rogers Agric.f Prices III. 487/3 Damask diaper 
x yd.. .2/2. 1624 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 364 One suite of 
damaske.. for his table. 1696 J. F. Merchants' Warc-ho. 
13 Damask . . is a very fine sort of . . Linnen, and is 
wrought into several sorts of fine Imagery', and Figures, .it 
is for few uses except for Table-Linnen. 1759 Goldsm. Bee 
No. 3 He looked at the tablecloth, and praised the figure 
of the damask. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 23 The 
table is laid, .damask, plate, glass, is perfect. 

4 . a. Steel manufactured at Damascus ; also steel 
or a combination of iron and steel exhibiting a 
similar variegated surface : more fully damask steel. 
b. The wavy pattern on the surface of Damascns 
steel, or of iron and steel welded together and cor- 
roded with weak acid. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1297 Two knives of 
damaske, with hafts of jasper. 1844 Aleclt. Mag. XL. 342 
All steel which exhibits a surface figured with dark lines, 
is called damask. 1874 Knight Did. Aleck. Damask- 
steel, a laminated metal of pure iron and steel, of peculiar 
quality, produced by careful heating, laborious forging, 
doubling, and twisting. x88t Blacktv. Alag. May 507 
The curious product called damask-steel possesses both 
edge and elasticity, and all the great Eastern swords owe 
to it their celebrity. Ibid. 568 He made some swords 
which would bend till the point touched the hilt, and 
which would also cut through an iron bar. .the same two 
faculties have never been conjoined in any other steel than 
damask. . t • tr 

1818 Fakaday Exf. Krs. m. (i8») 59 The damask itsell 
is merely an exhibition of crystallisation. 1844 Mtck. :Uar. 
XL. 342 Common steel acquires no visible damask 6} 
gradual refrigeration. 

5 . The colour of the damask rose : esp. as seen m 
the face of a woman. 
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DEPRAVATION. 


DEPOSITORY. 


Digest 486 The deposit still left the legal possession in the 
depositor, the depositary being merely his agent m pos- 
sessing. ’ ' # 

3. a. An apparatus for depositingsome substance, 
b. A workman who coats articles with silver in 
electro-plating. 

1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 264 A ‘depositor’, which consists merely 
of an addition to the coulter of any common plough by wings 
fixed in the beam, c 1865 G. Gore in Cere. t>c. 1. 216/2 1 he 
depositor should provide a large number of pieces of copper 
wire.. for suspending the. .articles to be coated. ^ 

III. f 4. One whose hand something is de- 
posited; -^Defositaky sb. I. Obs. 

1604 E. Grimstone liist. Siege Ostend. 145 That the sayd 
goods be put into the hands of the depositor of the armie. 

Depository (dfpp*zitari). [f. (or on the same 
type as) med. L. deposilorium, f. ppl. stem deposit- 
ox agent-n. depositdr-em * see -ORV.J 

1. A place or receptacle in which things are de- 
posited or placed for safe keeping ; a storehouse, 
a repository. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 5 Alexandria .. the de- 
pository of all merchandizes from the East and West. 1840 
H. Ainsworth Tower of London it. x. The Jewel Tower .. 
the depository of the Regalia. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Lawxx. 158 The Act. .directs that con- 
venient depositories shall be provided . . for all such wills., 
as shall be deposited therein for safe custody. 
fig. 1841 Myers Ca/k . Th. ttt. § r. 2 [The llible) is. .a Pro - 
videnthl Depository of certain Revelations of truth and duty 
which have been made at sundry times. 

2. A person (a body of persons, or a thing per- 
sonified) to whom something is committed for safe 
keeping; usually fig. (with reference to immaterial 
things); = Deposit auy sb. 1 . 

1656 Hammond A tissv. to Schism disarmed vh. ii. f 3 If we 
hold these doctrines deposited in the Church, .we must hold 
..that the depository is so trusty, as it cannot deceive us. 
*779 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Titrate 8 Nov., I think well of her 
judgment in chusing you to be the depository of her troubles. 
i85i Merivale Rom . F.mp. (1865) VI. liv. 456 The preten- 
sions advanced, .for the Roman Church, .to be the sole de- 
pository of all moral principles and^ practice. 1878 S. Cox 
Salv. Alttttdi viii. (ed. 3) 174 Even in those early days when 
one man, one family, one nation were successb’dy chosen to 
be the depositories of Divine Truth. 

II Depositum (d/'pF’zittfm). Obs. PI. -a, -urns. 
[L. depositum ; sb. use of neuter pa. pple. of de- 
ponere to lay down : see Depone, Deposit.] 

1. Something placed in a person’s charge or laid 
up in a place for safe keeping ; = Deposit sb. 1 . 
a. /it. 

1592 West 1st Pi. Symbol. § 16 15, The thing left is called 
Rccejnum, Commendatum or depositum. 1617 Collins Dtp. 
Bp. Ely 8x Two depositums oflike nature. 1669 Woodiiead 
St. Teresa it. 372 She. .had foretold of a certain Depositum, 
that was to he reserved in that place; and the event follow- 
ing declared her meaning concerning her Body. 1673 Lady's 
Call. n. § 1 r 2. 57 Testaments and other depositums of the 
greatest trust were usually committed to their custody. ^ *745 
A. Butlek Lives of Saints (1836) 1. 527 She was to give to 
God an account of the least farthing of what was intrusted 
as a depositum in her hands. 


b. fig- of immaterial things : csp. of the faith or 
doctrine committed to the keeping of the Church, 

i$8* N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Tim. vi. 20 O Timothee, keepe the 
deposition {Vulg. custody deposition J. 1583 Fulke Defence 
xxi. 569 Affected novelties of terms, such as neither English 
nor Christian ears ever heard in the Kngtish tongue : Scandal, 
prepuce, neophyte, depositum, gratis, parasceve, paraclete. 
164* Rogers Naamatt To Rdr., Unto whose hands, the 
great depositum of Truth is put. 1656 Hammond Ansiv. to 
Schism disarmed Yin. ii. § 1 That depositum .. that the 
Apostles thns deposited in all Churches, the several articles 
of the Apostolick faith or Creed, a. 17x1 Ken Dedicat. Poet. 
Wks. X72X I. 7 And rather dye glad Martyrs at the Stake, 
Phan the Depositum he J eft, forsake. X732 Stackhouse 
Hist. Bdfe (i 767) III. v. iii. 348 His life was a sacred de- 
poMtum of God’s. 

2 , Something given ns a pledge ; = Deposit 
sb. I c. 

*® 2 3 Cock era m, Depositum, a pledge. 1711 Luttrell 
Brtej hel. (1E57) VI. 704 To pay down . . half of that as a 
depositum for the remaining parts. 

3. A place where things are deposited or stored ; 
a depot, depository, 1 storehouse’ (///. and fig.). 

1644 Evelyn Diary 19 Nov., Towards the lower end of 
the church .. is the depositum and statue of the Countess 
Matilda, 1646 J. IjAU.//orr Fac, 78 It is a fit depositum of 
knowledge. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour ] 1, 227 By means of these 
famous fair., l.c»p<ic is the depodtum of a great part of the 
merchandize of Europe and the Indies. Morse Amer. 

Geo£. I. iv, The. .most complete depositum of facts relating 
to the history of America, to lie found in the United Stated 
Depositure (d/pp-zitiui). rare. [In form 
coirtNp. to a L. type * depositum, f. ppl. stem of 
tupo/tpre (Depone, Depose) ; in sense associated 
wjth deposit vb. : see -via:.] The action of deposit- 
ing or placing. 

t6^S Jackson Creed vin. xxxiii. Wks. VIII. x;o The in- 
dcpo-itiircof his Ixxly In the .. sepulchre. 1658 
>ir 1 . Browne Hydriot. Introd., By precious cmbalment«, 
} jn dry Earths. 1884 Rooms Soe. Life Scott. n. 

x. 10 Phc dejxjsiturc of the national records in the Register 
Iiotne. 


tDepo'flt, depoost. Obs. [a. OF. depost 
(14th c. in Lift re and Hatzf,), mod.F. dP/M, ad.L. 
Depositum ; see above.] An earlier equivalent of 
Deposit sb. sense j . 


1382 Wyclif r Thu. vi. 20 Thou Tymothe kepe the depoost, 
or thing bitakun to thee. — 2 Tim. i. 12, I woot to whom 
I haue bileuyd, and I am ccrteyn for he is my3tt for kepe 
my depoost, or thing putt in keping.. 1735 Dvciie& Pardon, 
Depost or Deposition fed. 3, Deposit). 

fDepo-Snre. Obs. rare. [f. Depose v. + -ure ; 
cf. composure , exposure.] The action of deposing 
from office ; = Deposition 4. 

02630 Dhumm, of Hawth. Mem. State Vi ks. (171*) *3° 
After the deposure of king Richard^ II. 1648 Fairfax, etc. 
Remonstrance 28 An utter rejection, expulsion, and de- 
posure . .of his whole race. 

Depot (de*p 0 », drp 0 «). Also depot, 

d6pot. [a. F. ddpvt (dept?\ in OF. defost ( 14 th c. 
in Littre and Hatzf.), ( = Sp. deposito), ad.X. 
depositum : see Depositum, Deposit, Depost, all 
forms of the same word: 

As in the case of other words from modern French, the 
pronunciation varies widely. The French drp^, with short 
e and o and undefined stress, is foreign to English habits of 
utterance. The earlier English rendering, as shown by the 
dictionaries down to 1860-70, was, according to the French 
historical stress and quantity, or the English conception of 
it (cf. bureau, chateau , Tress and), d/pc?“\ or, with a con- 
scious effort to reproduce the first vowel in French, dcpo ,l ‘l 
these pronunciations are still heard, but the stress is now 
more usually on the fin»t syllable, and the quantity of the o 
doubtful, giving de*p^», drpa, in England, di'po, de l ‘p 0. in 
U.S. (where the word _ is much more in popular use, and 
dfpft, dipo’t, are mentioned by Longfellow, Lowell, etc., as- 
popular vulgarisms). The form de‘p^ comes as near the 
French drpo as English analogies admit. The earlier Eng. 
spelling omitted the accent- marks, and this is now usual ; 
the spelling deptt belongs especially to the pronunciation 
d/p«5 J ‘; the actual F. spelling dipbt goes together with the 
attempt to pronounce as in French.) 

+ 1. The act of depositing; deposit, deposition. 
Obs. rare. 

1794 Sullivan Vieiv Nat. I. 72 Some [mountains] have . . 
lieen formed by successive depots in the sea. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 1. 515/2 Depots of matter take place in the dis- 
organized tissue. 

f 2. A deposit or collection (of matter, supplies, 
etc.); = Deposit .?/>. 3 , 3 . Obs. 

1835 Sir J. Ross Narr . 2nd Voy. xxxvit. 5x3 To fetch a 
third depot of fish. 1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 
133 The nelleys had discovered our depOt of blubber and 
had eaten a portion of it. 

3. Mil a. A place where military stores are 
deposited, b. The head-quarters of a regiment, 
where supplies are received and whence they arc 
distributed, c. A station where recruits are as- 
sembled and drilled, and where soldiers who cannot 
join their regiments remain, d. attrib. Applied 
to a portion of a regiment which remains at home 
when the rest are on foreign service. 

3798 Bkresford in Ld. Auckland's Carr. III. 412 Large 
quantities of arms are in their possession. Dublin is tne 
great depot. x8x* W. C. in Examiner 25 May 334/2 Bar- 
racks and Military Depots are building. 1844 Re gut. <$• Ord. 
Army 80 By the continual transit of Officers between the 
Service and Depot Companies. ^ 2853 Stocqueler Atilit. 
Encycl . s.v., Regiments embarking for India usually leave 
one company at home, for the purpose of recruiting, which 
is called the depot company. 1859 Musketry Instr. 85 When 
men leave a depot battalion to join the service companies. 
x86x Svvinhoe N. China Camp. 7 The island [of Chusan] .. 
from its central position, would form a good depbt for troops, 
e, A place of confinement for prisoners of war. 
The name used both in France and England during the 
War with Napoleon. 

1806 J. Forbes Lett.fr. France I. 231 Prisoners of war . . 
[at] Fontainbleau and Valenciennes, the two principaldepots 
appointed for that purpose. 1814 D. H. O’Brien Captiv. 4 
Escape 87 We were safely lodged in Sarre Louis jail. This 
is a depOt for seamen, and one of punishmentforofficers who 
may transgress. 4839 36 Years Seafaring Life 29 Fearing 
death almost as little as a life of misery in a French depot. 

4. A place where goods ate deposited or stored ; 
e. g. a coal depots grain depot f furniture ■ depot ; a 
store-house, depository, emporium. 

1802 Ed in. Rev. 1. 142 Lake Winipic. .seems calculated. . 
to become the grand depot of this traffic. 1804 H. T. Cole- 
Brooke Husb. Bengal (1806) 184 It is not practicable to 
render Great Britain the general depot of saltpetre. 1863 
Sin G. G. Scott in Archrol. Cant . V. 7 note. The church was 
used as the coal depot for the castle. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 154 Grain brought down to the maritime depots, .in 
the Crimea 

5. U.S. A railway station. 

(In Great Britain formerly, and still sometimes, a goods 
station at a lerminus : cf. sense 4.) 

[1830 Booth L'pool 4 M' cluster Railway 26 This Railway 
wm cis t above ,£800,000 including the. .stations and* depots 
at each end. 1837 F. WmsilAw Anal. Railways 286 When 
there are warehouses attached to a station the whole is called 
a depot.] 1842 Losgf. in Life (1891) I, 415 To borrow the 
expression of a fellow-traveller, wc were ‘ticketed through 
to the depot ’ (pronouncing the last word so as to rhyme with 
teapot'. x85x Lov. ell Birlcnv J'. Scr. It. i. Poems x8oo II. 
^72 \\ ith all ou doors (or deepot {rime teapot J. 187* * Mark 
1 wain * Jnnoc. ./Mr.xu.73 You cannot pass into the waiting- 
room of the deput till you have secured your ticket. [x8g* 
Camden Beam Director y, 71 London and North-western 
Goods Dcpr.t, Chalk Farm Road.] 

6 . Fort if, (See quet.) 

1823 in Grach Techn. Diet. 1853 Stocqueler Mi lit. 
Jsncyel. s.\\, In fortification, the term is likewise used to 
denote a particular place at the trail of the trenches, out of 
the reach of the cannon of a besieged place. It is here that 
besiegers generally assemble, when ordered to attack the 
outworks or support the troops in the trenches. 


7 . attrib. (See spec, use in 3 d.) 

i88x Chicago Times 26 Apr., The company ft construct;?!? 
a depot building . . at Leaf River. 1884 C R. Markka 
in. Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 2(1 The party should never bie 
been left without a depot ship wintering within accenitk 
distance. 

Depotentiate (dfqwte'n/i^’t), v. [f. De- ii. 
1 -h L. potesttia power : cf. potentiate .] irons. To 
deprive of power or potency. Hence Depotrn* 
tiated pph a ,, Depotentia’tion. 

2841 Frasers Mag. XXIII. 144 Productive powers, w htch 
unite together, combine not as dead materials by adduicr., 
but multiply into and potentiate one another, as in separator 
they do not merely subtract from each other, but utieriydj. 
potentiate. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. R elig. Kneivl. I. 4(3 
A temporary self-exinanition or depotemiation of the pre. 
existent Logos. 1886 A. B. Bruce Mime. Elem. in Gcsfclt 
viii. 275 Christ’s life on earth in reference to the divfct 
aspect was a depotentiated life. 

Depoulsour : sec Depulsoh. 

+ Depo'verish, v. Obs. [f. De- I. i, 3 + 
radical of impoverish : cf. OF. apovrir, apoirin-, 
F. appauvrir, f. povre, pauvre poor ; , also De- 
PAUPi'K, Depaupekatp.] trans. To make poor, 
impoverish. 

1568 Grafton Chron. 1 1. 350 So is your povyer depoverbbfd, 
and Lordes and great men brought to infelicitic. 

Depper, -est, obs. comp, and sup. of Drer. 

Depravable (d/pra''vab’l), a. [f. Dithave v. 
+ -AB1.E.] Liable to be depraved. 

1678 Cudwokth Intel l. Syst . i. iv. 631 Humane Nature is 
so mutable and depravable. 


t De’prava/te, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. deptavat- 
7 ts , pa. pple. of deprdvare .to Defkaye.] Dcpravd, 
corrupted, demoralized. < 

152. Barclay Sallust's Jngurth 15 b, A great part of the 
Seiiatours were . . so deprauat that they contemned and set 
at nought pe words of Adherball. 1538 Hen. VIII ip Select. 
Hart. Mtsc. (1793) 137 Thynges .. which, nowe beinge de- 
prauate, are lyke. . to be the vtter mine of Christen rtljgpn. 
a 1555 Bradford JYks. 766 Seeing my corruption and de- 
pravate nature. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 15 
Contributing to the generation of depravate bloud. 
Hence t De*pravately ,adv. 

x666 G. Harvey Morb. AugL ii. 15 A consumption of the 
parts of the body, weakly, or depravatcly, or not at all 
attracting nutriment. 

+ Depravate (de*prave:ft), v. Obs. or arch. [f. 
L. depravat-, ppl. stem of deprdvare to Deprave,] 
trans. = Deprave. ♦ • 

xsa8 Hoofer Declar. 10 Commandm. .vii- Whs. (Parker 
Soc.) 345 To depravate the use of the sacraments othen\i<e 
than they be taught in the scripture. *581 Marbeck 
Notes 625 The Pharesies & Sad aces, which with tbeir 
gloses deprauated the ' Scriptures. 1609 J. Davies Imp 
Rootle xxiii, The rest, in. depth of. scorne and hate, nil 
Diuine Truth with taunts doe deprauate. 2847 Bushskll 
C/tr. Hurt. i. (1861) 27 The belief that a child's nature is 
somehow depravated by descent from parents. 

Depravation (dfpra\v‘*Jhn, dep-)._ [ad.L. ob 
prdvdtioh-cm , n. of action 1 from dcprbvdrt to 
Deprave. Cf. F. depravation (16th c. in Lillrej.] 

1 . .The action or fact of making or becoming dc* 
praved, bad, or corrupt ; deterioration, degcneia* 
tion, csp. moral deterioration ; an instance of this. 

1561 T. Norton Cabin's fust., i. xiv. § 16 This 
which we assigne in his [the Devil’s] nature, H not 
creation but by deprauation. a 2667 Cowlf.y Ess . , R an F 
in Much Company , The total. Loss of Reason ,s _ . 
plorable than .the total Depravation of.it. ?775 J° nss ' 

. Tax. no Tyr. 48 We are as secure from intentional d<prc ' 
tions of Government as human wisdom can make us. *7>5 
Burke Tracts on Pep cry Laws Wks. 1842 H«44 2 ‘(F l \,. 
improvement, truly I know not what can be canca a 
pravation of society. 1850. H. Rogers Ess. I , v ' ,**: 
Causes of depravation .. to ‘ which the languaRC W a • 
a measure adapted itself. 1861 Ellicott Ihsttuj j 
Creature ii (2865) 2 6 Depravations afinslincts. 

b. Deterioration or degeneration of an orga«> 
secretion, tissue, etc. > .. t 

^ x56t Lovell Hist. A nun. 4 Mitt. 334 Trembling, 
is a depravation of voluntary motion, ct 7*0 u , , . 
Farrier's Guide it, xxviii. (1738) xoi The begummS . 
Distemper did proceed from the Corruption or Bcpm ‘ 
of the Blood. 1749 Br. Lavington Enthus. AMMav 
(i8so) 225 Some depravation of the organs of 1 .* 

x8sx.6o Mayne Expos. Lex., DepravaticnMxn\ ,or ’V f .: c> r< 
oration, or change for the worse ; applied to the sen 
or the functions of the body. . 

2 . The condition or quality of being otpf- * 
corruption. Formerly, in Tbcol ., 

2577 Ballingers Decades (1592) 495 0r?gl ‘ 
the vice or deprauation of the whole man. , 5°7 ^ 

De'Mornay xvii. (1617) 205 Notwithstanding 
nrauation, yet the soule hueth and nbidetb pure ana 
in God. 1633 Br. Hall Hartl Texts , Rom. vt. 6 , . ^4 
the whole bulke of oilr tnaliclousncssan V, 


. . his death 

_ the so far destroyi 
Fall v. 122 A sense of the ac 
original sin which is in us. 


-fa 

vation might be so far destroyed. 1725 R. Taylor ^ 

r -*-" 4 * fepravation of our nature,^ 


ut. ^ 1 , 1^1 SI I, is in US. 17*0 j yjj.J 

Their Licentiousness and Depravation of 
increased. 2862 Mkrivale Rom. Entp. (iEuS' v * .: s ), tfe 
Contrasting the moit exquisite charms of nature 
grossest depravation of humanity. 

b. (with //.) An instance of (his. . 
x6« Burton Anat. Mel. t. ». m. i, Calling GsitCd- 
a depravation of the principal! function. " ^ 

Gentiles 1. t. x’it. 79 Those Leters, which the je 
. . being hut depravations of the Syriac. JW, * , . .Fjr.;! 
Chr. E thicks xxvit. 429 All the cross and di‘£>rt1e ) 

..are meer corruptions and depravations of nal ’ 
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free agents have let in upon themselves. 1846 Maurice 
Relig. World 1. iii. (iB6i> 71 1 would by no means support 
a paradox that Buddhism was the original doctrine of 
which Brahmimsin was a depravation. 

t c. A depraving influence or cause. Obs . 

1711 Addison Sped. No. gg r ir When the Dictates of 
Honour are contrary to those of Religion and Equity, they 
are the greatest Depravations of human nature. 

+ 3 . Perversion or corruption (of a text, writing, 
etc.). Obs. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Uittr. Jewel Epist. ij, You note 
that for Vntruthe, yea and for a foule deprauation of holt 
scripture which is the very saying . . of S. Hilary. 2624 
Ga-taker Transubst . 90 The next Division hee maketh 
entrance into with a grosse and shamelesse Depravation 
[substitution of * a tty thing ’ for * no thing _ 1699 Bentley 
P/tnl. xiii. ^96 This is the common Reading . . but if we 
examine it, it will be found to be a manifest Depravation. 
3768 Johnson Prcf. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 277 This great poet 
..made no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue 
those that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's 
Dispute 157 To persuade us of the depravation of the original 
scriptures. 

1 4 . Vilification, defamation, detraction, back- 
biting, calumny. Obs. [So It. depravazione . ] 
{Perhaps the earliest sense in Eng. : cf. also Deprave.) . 
3516 Pilgr, Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) 238 All y J crymes of y s 
tonge, as sclaunders, detratcyons, deprauocyons or dis. 
praysynges. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. ii. § 8. 10 A meere 
deprauation and calumny without all shadowe of- truth. 
3606 Shaks. Tr. <$■ Cr . v. ii. 332 Stubborne Criticks, apt 
without a theame For deprauation. 

t Depra*vative, a. Obs. [f. L. depravdt - 
ppl. stem + -1VE.] 'Fending to deprave. - 
1682 H. MORE/l/wa/. Glanviir s Lux 0 . 37 A debilitative, 
diminutive, or privative, not depravative deterioration. 

+ De*pravator. Obs. rare ~ \ [Agent-n. in 
I,. form from L. depravdre to Deprave. Cf. F» 
depravateur (1551 in Hatzf.).] A depraver. 

3629 T. Adams Serin. Heb. vi. 8 Wks. 1058 A great number 
of these Field-bryers. .Oppressors, Inclosers, Depopulators, 
Deportators, Depravators. 

+ Depra*ve, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Deprave v .] 
Detraction, slander. 

1610 W, Folkingi^am Art 0/ Survey, Author to Work 23 
Whose i list ly -lion ourd Names Shield from Depraue, Couch 
rabid Blatants, siience Surquedry. 1615 Chapman Odyss : 
xxii. 585 That both on my head pour’d depraves unjust, And 
on my mother’s, scandalling the court. • 
tDepra’ve, a. Obs. rare. [An extension of 
Phave =L. prows, after deprave vb. and its deri- 
vatives: cf. Depravity.] Depraved. , 
a 1711 Ken Hynmotheo Poet. Wks. 2721 III.' 96 Ah me, 
even from the Womb I came deprave. 

Deprave (d/pr<Fi*v), v. [ad.L. depravdre to 
distort, pervert, corrupt (f. De- I. 3 + prdvits 
crooked, wrong, perverse : perh. immediately from 
F. depraver (14th c. in Iiatzf.). Sense 4 was 
perh. the earliest in ling.-: cf. also the derivatives.] 

1 . To make bad ; to pervert in character or 
quality ; to deteriorate, impair, spoil, Vitiate. Now 
rare , exe. as in 2. 

a 3533 Lo. Berners Gold. Pi. M. Auref. xlvi, Olde folkes 
wyll depraue [printed depryue, L. depravabunt J thy mynde 
with their couetousnes. 355* Huloet, Depraue, peruert, 
or make yll, deprano. 1558 Wardc tr. AlexiP'Secr. (1568) 
42 b, Sorowe, sadnesse, or melancholic 1 corrupte' the bloude 
. . and deprave and hurt nature, c 3630 Donne Serin, viii. 
83' A good worke not depraved with an ill Ende. -1685 Boyle 
Sahib. Air zj.The air is depraved .. by being impregnated 
with Mineral . Expirations. 111784 -Johnson in Crokcr's 
Harwell (1831) V. 419, 1 believe that the loss of teeth may de- 
prave the voice of a’singer. 3802 Trans. Soc. Encourag. A rts 
XX. 222 It [sea-salt] rather depraves than improves the oils. 

b. To corrupt (a text, word, etc.), arch. 

1382 Wyclif Job Prol., The thingis. .hi the vice of writeris 
depraued. ■ 2599 H.- Buttes Dyots ■ drie Dinner G ij, 

Whence in tract of lime the name is depraved : and B put 
for C. 3663 CilARLETON Chorea Gigant. 25 He was forced 
to deprave the Text. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 179 
But the second Paragraph being *so depraved by after 
Transcribers, as not to be made Sense of. 1844 Lingard 
Auglo~Sax. Ch. (1858)11. xi. 387 Restoring the true reading 
where It had been depraved. 1859 F. Hali. Vdsavadattd 
Prcf. 9 note, If his text has not been depraved at the hands 
of the scribes. 

+ c. To debase (coinage), falsify (measures, 
etc.). Obs. , 

3581 W. Statford Exam. Comfit, ii. (1876) 68 And if our 
treasure be farre spent and exhaust .-.I could wish that any 
other order were taken for the recouery of it, then the 
deprauing of our coines. a 1632 T. Taylor God's Judgcin. 
1. i. xxxi. (1642) 140 Among earthly princes, it is accounted 
a crime, .to counterfeit or deprave their scales. 3650 Fuller 
Pisga/i 397 The Leyues were esteemed the fittest keepers of 
measures, .which willingly would not faI<ifie,or deprave the 
same. 3733 Neal /list. Purit. II. 424 Some Ministers in 
our state . . endeavoured to make our money not worth 
taking, by depraving it. 

t d. To desecrate. Obs rare “*L 
013529 Skelton Ware the I I auk t [42 He wrought amys 
To hawke in my church of Dis ] 301 Dys church ye thus 
depravyd. 

2 . spec. To make morally bad; to pervert, de- 
base, or corrupt morally. (The current sense.) 

34B2 Monk of Evesham (Arb) 59, I neuyr..hadde any 
suspycyon ‘lieihirto that the kynde of wemen hadde be 
deprauyd and defovled by suche a foule synne. 1594 Sitnser 
Amoretti xxxi, A hart . - Whose pryde depraues cadi other 
better part. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 471 One Almightse is, 
from whom All tilings proceed, and up to him return, If not 


deprav’d from good. 1736 Butler Anal » 1. v. Wks. 3874 

I. 101 Vicious indulgence, .depraves the inward constitution 
and. character. 3890 Spectator 1 Mar., The, belief that 
a witch was a person Who leagued herself with the Devil to 
defy God and deprave man. 

+ 3. To pervert the meaning or intention of, to 
pervert by misconstruing. Obs. 

1382 Wvcuf 2 Pd. iii. r6 Summe harde thinges fn vnder- 
stondinge, the whiche unwijse . . men deprauen . . to her owne 
perdicioun. 1526 Pilgr. Per -f, (W. de W. 3531) 93 By. .de- 
pravynge and mysiudgyng his entrnt in thynges that be good. 
1581 J. Bell ll addons Anno. Osor, 344 b, What can be 
spoken so sincerely, but by sinister construing may be de- 
praved? 3643 Milton Divorce 11. xiii. Wks. 3738 1/398 Our 
baviour here confutes not Moses’ Law, but the false Glosses 
that deprav’d the Law. 3660 H. More. J/yr/- Godliness vi. 
xvii. 214, 1 must confess they have not depraved the meaning 
of the seventh verse. 3703 [see Depraving vbl. *£.]. 

+ 4. To represent as bad ; to vilify, defame, 
decry, disparage. Obs. [So It. * depravare . . to 
backbite’ (Florio).] 

3362 La'ngl. P. PL A. hi. 372, 1 com not to chyde, Ne to de- 
praue hi persone with a proud herte. 3388 Wyclif I'rov. i. 29 
i*hei depraueden al my n amendyng [3382 baebitiden J. 1432-50 
tr. II igden (Rolls) 1 1. 359 The peple of Englonde deprauenge 
theire owne thynges commende other straunge. 3581 J. Bell 
II addons Attsz v. ( >sor. 1 b, How maliciously and wickedly 
England hath bene accused and depraved by her cursed 
enemy Osorius. 3642 Rogers Naaman 97 Perhaps I shall 
lieare the godly depraved, jeered at. 3667 Milton P. I., vi. 
174 Unjustly theu deprav’strt with the name Of Servitude. 
4*b. absol. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 05 Fashion-monging boyes, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, depraue, and slander. 3836 
Byron filonody on Sheridan 73 Behold the host 1 delighting 
to deprave, Who track the steps of Glory to the grave . . 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, And pile the pyramid 
of Calumny i 

T 5. inlr. To grow or become bad or depraved ; 
to suffer corruption. Obs. rare. 

3655 Fuller Ch. Hist. it. iii. § 28 A Self-sufficiency, that 
soon improved into Plenty, that quickly depraved into Riot, 
and that at last occasioned their Ruin. 

U Formerly often confused with, or erroneously 
used for, Deprive, 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath Ep. Ded. 2 Sicknesse 
. . depnveth, deminisheth or depraveth the partes acci- 
dentally of their operations. £2614 Drayton Legend of 
Duke Robert (17481 194 O that a tyrant then should me 
deprave Of that which else all living creatures have ! 1621 
Burton Anal. HfcL 1. ii. 1. iv, Lunatick persons, that are 
depraved [edd. i65o and later deprived] of their-wils by the 
Moones motion. 3632 Lithgow Tran. ix. 407 John the 37. 
who after he was depraved his Papacy, had Ins eyes pulled 
out. 3732 Arouthnot Rules of. Diet 263 Oils entirely 
deprav’d of their Salts are not acrid. 

Depraved (cttpivi-vd'),///. a. [f. pres. + -ed, 
repr. L. defravatus, F. dipravlb\ 

1. Rendered bad or worse; perverted, vitiated, 
debased, corrupt. Now chiefly of taste, appetite, 
and the like. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. iv. (1660) 113 tVe take no 
notice of any other forme, .hut onely of this depraved shape. 
1656 Ridcley Preset. Physick 73 Convulsion is a depraved 
motion of the Muscles, a 3663 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 
363 She corrected a depraved place in Cyprian. 3712 Steele 
Sfiect. No. 268 r 4 If they would but correct their depraved 
Taste. 1736 Bailey’ Honseh. Diet. 34 A depraved Appetite, 
is when a person desires to eat and drink things that are unfit ; 
for food; as.. earth, mortar, chalk, and such like things. 
3807 OriE Led. Art iv. (i8-|8> 321 A moderately lively red , 
. .will appear brilliant, if surrounded by others of the same 1 
class but of a more depraved quality. x8x6 Keatings Trav. 
(1817) I. 37 Fruit, .every species here is dwindled in growth i 
and depraved in flavour. 3889 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women xvi. (ed. 4) 119 The women are always in what may , 
be vaguely called, depraved health. j 

2. spec. Rendered morally bad ; corrupt, wicked. 

3594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. t. x. § 1 Presuming man Jobe, .in 

regard of his depraued minde, little better than a wild beast. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 806 So all shall turn degenerate, all 
deprav'd. 3736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 3874 I. 302 De- 
praved creatures want to be renewed. 1798 Ferriar Zllustr. 
Sterne i. xx The morals of the Court were most depraved. 
3836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (C. D. ed.)22i A place of resort for 
the worst and most depraved characters 

Depravedly (clfpi^vedli, -e *vdli'., adv. [f. 
prec. 4* -ly -.] In a depraved manner ; perversely, 
corruptly. 

3643 Sir T. Browne Rel. hied. To Rdr., The writings . . 
depravedly, anticipatively counterfeitly imprinted. 1652 

J. Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 298 Sodepravedly 
reprobate, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais hi. xxiii. x86 What 
moved . . him to be so . . depravedly bent against the good 
Fathers? 

Depra*vedness. [f. ns prec. + -XESS.] De- 
praved or corrupt quality or condition ; depravity. 

2612-15 Br. Hall Conlentpl., O. J\ xvm. iv. No place 
could be too private for an honest prophet, in so extreame 
depravednesse. 3642 Rogers Naamnn To Rdr. §2 The 
depravednesse and disorder of the appetite. 271s Hist. 
Remark. Tryals A, The Depravedness of Human Nature. 
2885 L. Oi.iniA st Sympncumata .vv. 224 His unsoundness, 
and insaneness, and depravedness of outer structure. 

Depravement (dzpr£* l *vment). arch. [f. Dk- 
rit.WE v. + -ment.] Depravation, perversion, cor- 
ruption; *}* misinterpretation. 

2645 M ilton Tetrarch. Pr. Wks. (1847^ 2x2/2 That such an 
irreligious depravement. .may be.. solidly refuted, and in 
the room a better explanation given. *646 Sir T. Browne j 
Pseud. Ep. 1, x. 42 That apparitions, .are either deceptions j 
of sight, or melancholy depravements of phancy. 1677 j 
Gilpin Demand. (1867) 120 Our thoughts do not naturally l 
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delight in spiritual things, because of their depravement. 
2779 Swinburne Trav. Spain xli. (R.\ A period, .when all 
arts and sciences were fallen to the lowest ebb of deprave- 
ment. 2839 J. R. Darley lutrod. Beatnit. 4- PL Wks. I. 
35 Is the graziose of Correggio an improvement on the 
grandiose of RafTael, or a voluptuous depravement of it ? 

Depraver (dfpr£i*vai). Also 7 -our. [f. De- 
pjjave v. *f -Kit k} One who depraves. 

1. One who corrupts, perverts, or debases ; a cor- 
rupter, perverter. 

*557 Jsee Depraver r.ss]. 1563-87 Foxe A. f,- M. (1596) 
39 2 The__depra tiers of the ueritie. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter ii. x The devil, that . . depraver of all goodness. 
1709 J* Johnson Clergynt. Vade M. it. 247 They that tear, 
or cut the books of the Old or New Testament, .or sell them 
to Depravers of books . . are excommunicated for a year. 
1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 34 The great depravers of religion. 

•f2. One who vilifies or defames; a defamer, 
traducer. Obs. 

3584 Whitgift Let. to Burgh icy ^ A defender, not a de- 
praver, of the present state and government. *12634 Chap- 
man Sontt. xxt, So shall pale Envy famish with her food, 
And thou spread further by thy vain depravours [rime 
favours]. 1642 Chas. I Sp. 27 Sept, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
111. II. 22 Brownists, Anabaptists, and publick Depravers of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 1709 STRYrn Ann. Ref. I. ii. 71 
Penalties appointed for depravers of the said book, and such 
as should speak in derogation of anything contained in it. 
t Depra*veress. Obs. uoncc-wd. In 6 -res. 
[f. prec. + - ess.] A female depraver. ■ * 

2557 ToticU s Misc. (Arb.) 177 ( Vnstcdfast Woman) O 
temerons tauntresthat delightes in to}’es .. Jangling iestres, 
depraueres [ed. 2 deprauer*] of swete ioyes. 

Depraving*, vbl. sb. [f. Detbayb v. + -jug k] 
The action of the verb Deprave in various senses. 

axsoo CucktW ffi Night, xxxv, Thereof cometh ..anger 
and envie, Depraving, shame, untrust, and jelousie. 3548 
Ad 1 <5* 2 Edw. P/ t c. i. § 2 If any manner of person, .shall 
preache, declare or speake any thinge in thederogacion or 
depravinge of the saide Booke [of Common Prayer]. 2583 
Baoington Coinmandm. ix. (3637) 87 Telling and hearing 
the depravings of the wicked. 2703 J. Barrett Analecta 
48 It would be a manifest depraving of that sacred Text., 
to turn it thus. 

Depraving, ppl . a. [-JUG 2 .] That depraves ; 
J* defaming, traducing [obs.). 

1606 Holland Sueton. 152 Some depraving backe-friendes 
of hers. 3686 W. de Britatne Hum. Print, vi. 20 A clear 
Soul, like a Castle, against all the Artillery of depraving 
Spirits, is impregnable. x88r Afhcnxunt 24 Dec. 847/2 
The story has not a depraving tendency. 

Hence Depra'ving-ly adv. 

1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (3725) 71 His Words.. as this 
Doctor, .both inelegantly and depravingly renders them. - 
Depravity (d/prarviti). [An extension of 
Pkayity (ad. L.prdvilds) previously used in same 
sense, after Depuaye and its derivatives. {No 
corresponding form in Latin or French.)] The 
quality or condition of being depraved or corrupt, 
f a. Perverted or corrupted quality. Obs. 

2643 Sir T. Browne Rel. Med. 11. § 7 An humorous de- 
pravity of mind. 3758 J. S. Le Dran's Obseiv. Surg.i 2771) 
298 A depravity in the Fluids may have a great Share in 
producing these Symptoms. 

b. Perversion of the moral faculties ; corruption, 
viciousne?s, abandoned wickedness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. i, By aberration of 
conceit they extenuate his depravitie, and ascribe some 
jjoodnesse unto him. 2791 Mrs. Radclhtk Rout, I'orest 
1, Such depravity cannot surely exist in human nature. 
1836 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 232 The wind, 
ing approaches of temptation, the slippery path to depravity. 
1883 F roude Short Stud., Origen I V. ni. 300 The^ conscience 
of the ignorant masses.. was rising in indignation against 
the depravity of the educated. 

c. Theol . The innate corruption of human nature 
due to original sin. Often total depravity. 

In common use from the time of Jonathan Edwards : the 
earlier terms were pravlty and defiravation. 

[1735 J. Taylor Dodr. Orig. Sin m. 184 Inquiring into 
the Corruption and Depravity of Mankind, of the Men and 
Women that lived in his Times.] 1757 Edwards Dodr. 
Orig. Sin i. § 2 By Original Sin, as the’ phrase has been 
most commonly used by divines, is meant the innate sinful 
depravity of the heart. • But . . it is vulgarly understood in 
that latitude, which includes not only the depravity of 
nature, but the imputation of Adam's first sin. 2794 A. 
Fuller Lett . i. 3 July Wks. 302 On the total depravity of 
Human Nature. 3874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects s.v. Cal- 
vinists , Both the elect and non-elect come into the world in 
a state of total depravity and alienation from God, and can, 
of themselves, do nothing but sin. 

d. A depraved act or practice. 

i64i_Milton Reform. 1. (1851)4 Characterizing the De- 
pravities of the Church. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. xtv. go 
As some Regions have their proper Vices.. so they have 
their mental depravities, which are drawn in with the air of 
their Countrey. 2808 J. Malcolm Aneid. London 18 thC. 
<Title-p.\ Anecdotes of the Depravities, Dresses and Amuse- 
ments of the Citizens of London. 

tDe’precable, d. Obs. rare . [In form ad. L. 
depreedhtlis that may be entreated (Vulgate) ; but 
in sense from Deprecate vJ\ Capable of being, 
or to be, deprecated. 

2633 T. Adams F.xfi. 2 Peter ii. 19 A detestable sin, a de. 
precable punishment J 2648 Eikon Bas. 149, 1 look upon the 
Temporal Destruction of the greatest King as far less de- 
precable than the Eternal Damnation of the Meanest Subject. 

tDeTprecant,///. a. Obs. [ad.L . drfrecdnt- 
em, pr. pplc. of dcfrccarl to DErnECATF_] Depre- 
cating. 
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annul authoritatively ; to Condemn. Obs. exc. as 
in b, or as associated with other senses. 

C1385 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 70 For hadde God co 
matindid raaydenhede, Than had he dampnyd weddyng 
with the dede. 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Roils) \ HI. 289 
Kyng Edward dampned sodeynliche fals. money pat was 
slyliche i-brou3t up. 1483 Rich. Ill in Ellis Orig. Lett. in. 
xlii. I. 105 Damnyng and utterly distroying all the stamps 
and Irons. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (Camden) 20 And 
also there [Paul’s Cross]., ware many bokes of eryses.. 
damnydand brent be fore hys face. 1635 Pagitt Christ mnogr. 

III. (1636) 40 A Councell, in which Image-worshippe was 
damned. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer Prol., And with 
faint praises one another damn (cf. Pope Prol. Sat. 200]. 
1700 Welwood Mem. (ed. 3) 231 AH the Charters in the 
Kingdom were damn'd in the space of a Term or two. 1797 
Godwin' Enquirer 11. vii, 266 We should [not] totally damn 
a man’s character for a few faults. 1868 G. DUFr Pci. 
Surv. 9 An assembly, .gathered together for the express 
purpose of damning modern civilization. 

b. spec . To condemn (a literary work, usually 
a play) as a failure ; to condemn by public expres- 
sion of disapproval. 

x6$4 Whitlock Zootomia 254 We glosse him with Invec- 
tives, or damne the whole Book for Erratas. 1696 tr. Du 
Mont's Voy. Levant Avij, The Book must be damn’d for 
the Clownishness of the Author. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xui. xi, A new play, at which two large parties met, the one 
to damn, and the other to applaud. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1777, A comedy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which.. in the 
play-house phrase, was damned, i860 J. P. Kennedy IV. 
Wirt I. XX. 309 The ordeal of facing the authorship of a play 
that has been damned. 

c. Used by Coverdale as a rendering of Heb. 
D'Hun to devote to destruction. Obs. 

I 53 S Coverdale Josh. vi. 18 Howbeit this cite, & all 
that is therin, shalbe damned vnto the Lorde..Onely be- 
warreof it that is damned, lest ye damne youre selues (yf ye 
take ought of it which is damned). Ibid. xi. 11 He. .smote 
all the soules that were therin with the edge of the swerde, 
and damned it. .& damned Hasor with fyre. 

3. tramf. To bring condemnation upon ; to prove 
a curse to, be the ruin of. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 63 The wikked werkes 
dampne and distroye the good. 1611 Shaks. Cyrnb. ill. iv. 

76 Hence vile Instrument, Thou shalt not damne my hand. 
1607 — Timon iv. iii. 165. 1691 T. H[ale] New Invent. 

p. lxxxiii, He would damn all Patents that damned the 
River. 1728 Young Love Fame iii. (1757) x ox Who borrow 
much. .And damn it with improvements of their own. 1848 
Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers III. xxv. 165 The 
Budget has damned the Whig Government in the country. 
1893 Publishers' Circular 3 June 623/x Chapman’s . .remark- 
able preface, .if written by a modern author would at once 
damn his book. 

4. Theol. To doom to eternal punishment in the 
world to come ; to condemn to hell. 

ci 325 Metr. Horn. 112 Sain Jon hafd gret pile That slic 
a child suld dampned be. a 1340 Hampole Psalter i. 6 
Wicked sail noght rise., for to deme, bot for to be demed 
and dampned. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E ij, He 
wold pray god for hym that he myght knowe whether she 
was dampned or saued. <11533 Ld. Berners Hnon xlv. 
151 Haue pyte of your owne soule, the whiche shal be 
dampnyd in hell. 1638 Chillingvv. Relig. Prof. 1. ii. 5 101 
You damne all to the fire, and to Hell, that any way differ 
from you. 1727 Swift To Very Young Lady. Some people 
take more pains to be damned, than it would cost them to 
be saved. X870 M. Conway Earthiv. Pilgr. xxiii. 270 He 
had rather be damned with Plato than saved with those 
who anathematised him. 

b. transf. To cause or occasion the eternal 
damnation of. 

1340 Ayenb. ns He is manslajteandhim-zelue damned ase 
zayp pe wrytinge. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 92 Rijt so 
goddes body bretheren but it be worthily taken, Dampneth I 
vs atte daye of dome. CX440 York Myst. xlviii. 161 f>e 
dedis imt ys schall dame be-dene. 1547 BauldwIN Mor. 
Philos. 11. iii, The iustice. of God and their owne desertes 
damne them vnto euerlasting death. 1658 Whole Duty Man 
xvi. § 1. 127 Some.. make it their only comfort, that their 
enemies will damn themselves by it. a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T., Luke i. 66 ’Tis. .the contempt and neglect of the 
sacrament that damns. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(ed. 2) III. xv. 235 You have the power to damn yourself. 

+ c. In passive sense : = be damned. Obs. rare. 
x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Philaster iv. ii, Clc. Sir, shall I lie? 
King. Yes, lie and damn, rather than tell me that. 1625 
Massinger New Way it. i, So he serve My purpose, let 
him hang or damn, I care not. 

5. Used profanely (chiefly in optative, and often 
with no subject expressed) in imprecations and 
exclamations, expressing emphatic objurgation or 
reprehension of a person or thing, or sometimes 
merely an outburst of irritation or impatience. 

(Now very often printed ‘ d n’ or ‘ d *, in 

pa. pple. ‘d- d\) 

[1431 Joan of Arc in De Barante Dues de Bourgogne vi. 
xi6 Mais, fussent-ils [les anglais) cent mille Goddem de 
plus qu’h present, ils n’auront pas ce royaume.] 1589 Pappe 
w. Hatchet (1844) x6 Hang a spawne? drowne it ; alls one, 
damne it 1 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 11 The diuell damne 
thee blacke, thou cream-fac’d Loone. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac.Hib. vi. (1821)292 His owne manifold Letters, .(full of 
God damne him). X709 Steele Tatler No. 13 f x Call the 
Chairmen : Damn ’em, I warrant they are at the Ale-house 

already l 1751 Smollett Per. Pick, via, I’ll be d d if 

ever I cross the back of a horse again. 1815 Scott Guy M. 

xxxvi, Then take broadswords and be d d to you. 1859 

Dickens T. two Cities 1. ii, One pull more and you’re at the 
top, and be damned to you. 1849 Thackeray Pendennts 
xxvii, D it, I love you ; I am your old father. 

6 . To imprecate damnation upon ; to curse, swear 
at (using the word * damn *). Also absol. 


1624 Massinger Pari. Love 1. v, If you have travelled 
Italy, and brought home Some remnants of the language, 
and can.. Protest, and swear, and damn. 1665 Dryden* 
Indian Emp. Epil., Their proper business is to damn the 
Dutch. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. vii. 135 Insulted by 
a row-boat, which damned him, and spoke of the whole crew 
in the most opprobrious terms. 1848 Macaulay Ilist. 
Eng. (1871) Il.xiii. 49 The dragoons, .cursing and damning 
him, themselves, and each other, at every second word. 
Damn (deem), sb. [f. prec. vb. 

(The conjecture that, in sense 2, the word is the Hindi darn, 
dawm, an ancient copper coin, of which x 600 went to a rupee 
(see Yule), is ingenious, but lias no basis In fact.)] 

1. The utterance of the word ‘ damn 7 as a profane 
imprecation. 

16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas 11. ii, Rack a maids tender 
ears, with dam’s and Devils. 1719 De Foe Crusoe <1850) 
II. 460 ‘ What I he no hear you curse, swear, speak de great 
damn?* 1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, Ay, ay, the best terms 
will grow obsolete. Damns have had their day. 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis lxvii, How many damns and curses 
have you given me, along with my wages? 187 7 Besant & 
Rice Son of Vide. 1. xii. That [oath] once discharged, he 
relapsed, .into numerous commonplace damns. 

2. Used vaguely (in unconventional speech) in 
phrases not worth a damn , not to care a damn. 
(Cf. Curse sb. 2 % .) 

1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xlvi, Not that I care three damns 
what figure I may cut. 1817 Byron Diary Wks. (1846) 
423/1 A wrong, .system, not worth a damn. 1827 Scott 
Jnd. (1890) II. 22 Boring some one who did not care a d — 
about the matter, so to speak. 1849 Macaulay Life fy Lett. 
(1883) II. 257 How they settle the matter I care not, as the 
Duke [of Wellington] says, one twopenny damn. 
Damn(e, obs. (erron.) form of Dam. 
Damnability(dzemnabWiti). [f.next.] Quality 
of being damnable ; liability to damnation. 

X532 More Confut . Tindale Wks. 438/1 The damnabilitie 
belonging to the mortall offence. 1648 Bi*. Dufpa Angels 
Rejoic. xo It may bring adamnability (as theSchoole speakes', 
but not damnation. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell I. iv. 72 Which 
in that time meant temporal and eternal Damnability. 

Damnable (dzc'innab’l), a. Also 4-6 damp- 
liable, [a. F. damnable , in 12 -13th c. dampnable , 
ad. L. dam(p)ndbilis, f. damndre : sec Damn.] 

+ 1 . Worthy of condemnation ; to be reprobated ; 
highly reprehensible. Obs. (or merged in 2, 4.) 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 341 Myche more ben ]> e i 
dampnable pat letten Goddis lawe toshyne. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Foiys 123 Than it [daunsynge] in erth no game is 
I more damnable. 1634 Prynne Documents agst. Pry tine 
I (Camden) 21 For a man to endeavour to defraude the Kinge 
of this treasure is a most damnable ofTence. 1841 Emerson 
Led., Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 268, 1 observe that there 
is a jealousy of the newest, and that the seceder from the 
seceder is as damnable as the pope himself. 

t b. Liable to judicial condemnation. Obs. rare, 
c 1460 Towncley Myst. 193 Sir Cayphas, bi my wytt, he 
shuld be dampnabille. 

2. Subject to divine condemnation ; liable to or 
worthy of damnation. 

> 1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 3768 pys synne ys nat 

dampnable But hyt be seyde custummable. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xvii. 25 pe pynes of dampnabil men. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 475/2 The contrarye beliefe per- 
tayneth to the damnacion of our soules, if lieresye be 
damnable. 1614 H. Greenwood Jayle Delivery 468 O what 
must poore lamentable damnable I doe to be saved. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. xxxvi. Those enthusiasts who look 
upon everj* schism from the established articles of faith as 
damnable. X882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowt. II. 1366 
Who makes us damnable, .of his own will. 

+ 3. Causing loss or harm ; hurtful, pernicious. 
Obs. rare. 

c X420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 181 Yf thiweybe foule, it is 
dampnable. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 108 A most 
damnable Victory to the House of Austria. 

*pb. Causing damnation. Obs. rare, 
a 1617 Hieron Serm . (1634) 185 The mercy of God, if it 
bee rightly applyed,_ there is nothing more comfortable ; if 
it be abused, .there is nothing more damnable. 

4. As a strong expression of angry dislike (or 
merely as a strong intensive) : Fit to be ‘damned*; 
‘ damned’, ‘ confounded \ (Now regarded as vulgar 
or profane.) 

i594 Sir J. Harington in Nugae Antiq. (1804) 1. 167, I will 
write a damnable storie, and put it in goodlie verse, about 
Lord . X596SHAKS. 1 Hcn.l V, 1. ii. 101 0, thou hast damn- 

able iteration. 1606— Tr. QCr.-v. i. 29 Thou damnable box 
of enuy thou. 1712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 347 
This is a damnable Shame. 2843 Lytton Last Barons x. vi, 
That damnable wizard and his witch child. 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester Roy 4- V. II. x 43 That blackguatd has been 
telling lus damnable lies to you. 

t B. as adv. Damnably, execrably ; also as 
a strong intensive. Obs. 

i(>ii Shaks. Wint. T. iu« ii. _x 88 That did but shew thee 
..inconstant, And damnable ingratefull. 1668 Davenant 
Man's the blaster Wks. (1673) 352 She’s damnable hand- 
som ! 1678 Bun van Pilgr. 152 After he went to the iron 
gate [of Doubting Castle] . . but that lock went damnable 
hard, yet the key did open it. 1712-35 Arbuthnot John 
Bull 1. xv. (1755) 29 They are damnable greedy of the pence. 

Da/mnableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being damnable. 

1638 Chjli.inciv. Relig. Prvt. Answ. to Pref. § 20 The 
question being of the Damnableness of Error. 

Damnably (darmnabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly 2.] In a damnable manner. 

1 1. So as to deserve or incur damnation. Obs. 

C 1386 Chaucer Me lib. r 860 Cursedly and dampnably we 


ban ygilt ajeinst 3 ourc gret lordship. 2552 Ac/ 5-6 Edw. 
VI, c. 1 § 1 A greate nombre of People.. do wilfullye and 
dnmpnablye . . abstaync and refuse to come to their Parishe 
Churches. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 149 It is 
granted, that the invisible Church cannot erre damnably. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 64 He should make 
himself damnably wicked as fast as he can. 

2. In a 1 damnable* way, execrably, confoundedly; 
sometimes merely as a strong intensive. (Now con- 
sidered vulgar or profane.) 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 14, I haue mis-vs’d the 
Kings Presse damnably. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant 1. i, 
I was drunk; damnably drunk with ale. 1687 Concrf.ve 
Old Bach. 1. i, 1 find I am damnably in love, c 2753 in 
FI an way Trav. (1762)417 , 1 hate the dutch most damnably. 
1843 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 87 The bitterness of hearing 
those infernally and damnably good old times extolled. 

Damnage, obs. form of Damage. 
Damnation (dzcmn^’Jan). Also 3-6 damp- 
nacion, -oun, etc. [a. I*. damnation , in 12th c. 
damp nation, - acion , ad. L. dam(p )ndtion-em, n, of 
action f. damndre : see Damn v.\ 
f 1. The action of condemning, or fact of being 
condemned (by judicial sentence, etc.) ; condemna- 
tion. Obs. exc. as in b. 

a x 3 oo Cursor M. 15472 (Cott.) pis traitur. .pat pushissuete 
lauerd soght vn-to dampnacion. 1382 Wyclif Luke xxiii. 
40 Netliir thou dredist God, that thou art in the same 
dampnacioun? 2534 More On the Passion. Wks. 1276/1 
Her offspring, .had not . . fallen in dampnacion of death. 
2639 Laud Wks. (1849) II. 297 In a council .. Pope Alex- 
ander III condemned Peter Lombard of heresy, and he lay 
under that damnation for thirty and six years. 

b. The damning of a play, etc. by publicly ex- 
pressed disapproval. 

2742 Fielding J.Audrcivs in x, Don’t lay* the damnation 
of your play to my account. 1800 Lamb Let. to Manning 
1 6 Dec., I met him in the lobby immediately after the damna- 
tion of the Professor's play. 3806 H. Siddons Maid, Wife, 
etc . II. 247 The fatal cough, well known to authors as the 
sure forerunner of dramatic damnation. 

2. Theol. Condemnation to eternal punishment 
in the world to come ; the fact of being damned, or 
doomed to hell ; spiritual ruin ; perdition. (Op- 
posed to salvation.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16455 (Cott.) pai ches paim-self dampna- 
cion . . And brocht vs til saluacion. C2340 Hampole Prose 
Tr. (1866) 7 Sentence of dampnacyone fielle one me. c 2420 
Chron. Vilod. 193 pat his sowle was sauyd from dampna- 
cyon. 154* Barnes Wks. (1573) 241/2 Hee voulde haue bell 
or. euerlasting dampnation to hys rewarde. 1616 R. C. 
Times Whistle vi. 2481 Whose concupiscence, Like thine, 
deservde black belles damnation. 1667 Milton P. L. \. 2x5 
That with reiterated crimes he might Heap on himself 
damnation. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii, So Lucifer broke 
into Paradise, And soon damnation follow’d. 1869 W. P. 
Mackay Grace 4- Truth (1875) 243 You are, O sinner, on 
the edge of eternal damnation. 

b. Cause or occasion of damnation or ruin ; sin 
incurring or deserving damnation. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 89 Goddes body. .is. .deth and 
dampnarioun to hem pat dyeth yuel. rx 3 86 Chaucer 
Wife's T. 2ix ‘ My love? ’ quod he, * nay, nay, my dampna- 
cioun '. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. vii. 49 'Twere damnation 
To thinke so base a thought. 1605 — Macb. 1. vii. 20 
His Vertues Will pleade like Angels, Trumpet-tongu'd 
against The deepe damnation of his taking off. 1712 Swift 
To Dr. Sheridan, Tell me . . What name for a maid, was 
the first man’s damnation? ' 

3. In. profane use: a. as an imprecation, or ex- 
clamation of emphatic objurgation. 

x 604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 396 Death, and damnation. Oh ! 
2709 Steele Tatler No. 137 P2 [He] invokes Hell and 
Damnation, at the.Breaking of a Glass. 2747 Gcntl. Mag. 

11^ o’ ^ ^ ,e ens ’£ n more than once drank ‘ Damnation to 
all Scotchmen 1 ’ 2836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xii. 39 

Damnation ! ’ cried the master, who was mad with rage, 
b. as adj. or adv. — ‘ Damned \ 

2757 Lloyd Satyr 4- Pedlar Toet. Wks. I. 57 The wit 
with metaphors makes bold, And tell’s you he’s damnation 
cold ; Perhaps, that metaphor forgot, the self-same wit's dam- 
nattoii hot. 2772 Ann. Reg. 236 Hail hopeful Cambridge ! 
once did all thy sons O’er tea damnation hot, make da mn'd 
odd puns. 1843 Marryat M. Violet xxxvi, He would have 
the lives of the damned Frenchman and his damnation horse. 

1] 4. Roman Law. [tr. L. damndtio , with reference 
to darnnas condemned, sentenced, bound to make 
a gift or contribution.] (See quot.) 

1880 Muirhead U ipian xxiv. § 1 1 a, The most advantageous 
form of legacy is that by damnation. 1880 — Gains Digest 
528 A legacy by damnation, .was one in which the testator 
imposed an obligation on his heir to give to the legatee the 
thing bequeathed, and which afforded the latter a personal 
claim against the heir, but no real right in the object of 
bequest. 

Hence + Damua-tionly adv. -- prec. 3 b. 

2762 Goldsm. Life of Nash (Globe ed.) 549/1 , 1 knew him 
when he and I were students at Oxford, where we both 
studied damnationly hard. 

Damnatory (darmnateri\ a. [ad. L. damttd- 
t on-us, f. damndtdr-cm , agent-n. from damndre : 
see Damn v .] 

1. Conveying condemnation ; condemnatory. 

Case Prot. Eng. 7 The Sentence.. is not pretended 
to be damnatory. 2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. xxi. 118, 
I do not arraign the keenness or asperity of its damnatory 
Pall Mall G. iz Dec. 3/1 No one who knows 
.Dean Burgon will be surprised to find that his view of these 
changes is entirely damnatory. 

h. Occasioning condemnation ; damning or 
ruinous in effect. 
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1858 J. B. Norton Topics T57 It was either a sneer or 
a most damnatory admission. 1862 \V. M. Rossetti in 
Frasers Mag;. July 70 It is a fatal weakness in art, more 
damnatory by far than even the tendency to ungainliness. 

2 . Theol. Containing or littering a sentence of ; 
damnation ; consigning to damnation ; damning. 

1758 Neal Hist. Puri/. IV. 617 Athanasius’s creed being 
disliked by reason of the damnatory clauses. 1838 Arnold 
Let, in Stanley Life $ Corr. {1844) II. viii. 122, I do not 
believe the damnatory clauses m the Athanasian Creed 
under any qualification given of them.* 1882-3 Schatf 
Encycl. Relig. Ktttnvl. I. 204/2 Nor was the absence of 
baptism damnatory. 

Hence Da-mnatorily adv. 

1892 J. Barlow Irish Idylls iv. 79 Somewhat damnatorily 
faint praise. 

Damned (diemd, poet, dse-mned), ppl. a. [f. 
Damn v. + -ed >.] 

+ 1 . Condemned, judicially sentenced. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 113 Dampnyd, dampnatus. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. FI I, c. 48 § 2 Felons, fugitif, outlawed, convicte 
and dampned persones. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Ulap. 

1. (Arb.) 49 Condempned to be common laborers.. In some 
partes, .these seruing men (for so be these dampned persons 
called) do no common worke. 1616 Brent tr. Sarpts Hist. 
Counc. Trent 11676) 442 To shew what Books did contain 
damned or Apocryphal Doctrine. x82r Lamb w Elia Ser. 1. 
Witches , The reveries of the cell-damned murderer. 

b. Condemned by publicly expressed disapproval, 
as a play, etc. : also transf. of an author. 

1708 Pope Let. to Cromwell 10 May, Damnation follows 
death in other men. But your damn’d Poet lives and writes 
agen. 17x0 Ibid. 17 May, I am, it must be own'd, .dead in 
a poetical Capacity, as a damn’d Author. 

2 . Theol . Doomed to or undergoing eternal pun- 
ishment; condemned or consigned to hell. 

1393 Gower Ccmf. I. 189 O dampned man to helle. 2508 
Fisher Whs. (1876) 20 The dampned spyrytes. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids.Pl. m. ii. 382 Damned spirits all, That in crosse- waies 
and fiouds haue buriall. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 482 For 
neither do the spirits damn’d Lose all their virtue. 1882 
Rossetti Ballads <5* So tin., Rose Mary ri. 43 Full well hath 
thy treason found its goal, O thou dead body and damned 
soul. 

b. absol. as sb. pi. The souls in hell, 'the lost \ 

# ? iS®7 Communyc. C ij. The payne . . That dampned haue 
in hell. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii, It was a torment To lay 
upon the damn’d. 1651 Hobbes Levialh. m. xxxviri. 242 
The place of the Damned. 1827 Polloic Course T. v, In 
dreadful apparition, saw before His vision pass the shadows 
of the damned. 

c. See quot. (Cf. F. time dam fide.) 

a 1791 Grose Olio, Grumbler viii. (1796) 30 Men who attend 
at the Custom house, under the denomination of Damned 
Souls, in order, for a certain fee, to sware out any goods 
whatsoever for the merchants. 

+ 3 . Lying under, or worthy of, a curse ; accursed, 
damnable, execrable. Obs. exc. as in 4, or as a con- 
scious extension of 2. 

1563 Nowell in Ltturg. Serv . Q. Elia. (1847) 493 Filthy 
and dampned Mahomet, the deceiver of the world. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 48 A damned writing was 
subscribed by the young emperour her son. 160S Shaks. 
Macb. v. i. 39 Out damned spot : out I say. 1667 Sir R. 
Moray in Lauderdale Papers (1885) II. Iv. 88 There is a 
Damned bookcome hither from beyond sea called Naphtali, 
or the Wrestlings of the Church of Scotland. 1792 Wol- 
cott (P. Pindar) Ode to Burke Wks. 1812 III. 35 What Bat- 
like Demon, with the damn’dest spite, Springs on thy fame. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xix. 174 And so, though 
even God forgive, On earth a damned existence live. 

4 . Used profanely as a strong expression of repre- 
hension or dislike, or as a mere intensive. Now 
usually printed ' d — — d \ 

1596 Shaks. Tam. S/ir. v. i. 122 Where is that damned 
villaine Tranio? 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 832 And streight 
another with his Flambeaux, Gave Ralpho’s o'er the eyes 
a damn’d blow. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. ii, It is 

a d d lie, I never offered him anything. 1830 Galt 

Lawrie T. (1849) ir. i. 42 The pigs may do their damnedst 
with me. 1848 Thackeray ran. Fair lv, You would be 

a d fool not to take the place. 

b. as adv. Damnably. 

17S7 Lloyd Satyr 4- Pedlar Poet. Wks. I. 57 Damn’d’s 
the superlative degree ; Means that alone and nothing more 
..Examples we may find enough, Damn’d high, damn’d 
low, damn'd fine, damn’d stuff. 1768 Foote Devil on 
2 Sticks 1. Wks. 1799 II. 251 How damn’d hot it is 1 1848 

Thackeray Van. Fairxiii, I believe she’s d d fond of me. 

Hence *}* Damnedly adv. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. in. vi. Sup. Fell it out so 
accursedly? Amb. Sodamnedly? 1675 R. Head Art 0/ 
Wheedling r86 He mortgages his Soul to the Devil, by 
swearing damnedly there is not a cleaner piece of Wine 
between Aldgate and Westminster, 
t Damnement, dampne-. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
dam{p)nement, f. dam(p)ner.] Damnation. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xv. x, Cleopatra. .shal be., 
deceyvedofherfolysshe empryseunto shame and todampne- 
ment. 

Damner (dsemaz). [f. Damn v . + -er L] One 
who damns : see the verb. 

1647 Power of Keys v. 120 Hindred from being damners 
of other men. 1695 Hickeringill Wks. (1716) I. 337 Fewer 
Swearers and Cursers and Damners. 2743 Garrick Lethe 
1, 1 was a great damner [of plays] myself, before I was damn'd. 
1852 T. Parker in Life 4* Corr. I. 150 Damnation is of no 
advantage to the damned, only to the damner. 

+ Da’mnifiable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Damnify +■ 
-ablf. (here in active sense).] Injurious, hurtful, 
detrimental. 

1604 T. Wright Passions r. v. ai To provide for thera- 


*telues all those t hinges that are profitable, and to avoyde all 
those things which are daronifieable. 
t Damni'fic, a. obs— 0 [ad. L. damnijic-us , 
obs. F. damnijique , f. damnum loss, injury + -Jicus 
-making, -doing : see -Fic.] Causing damage or 
loss; injurious. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Damnifick , that bringeth damage .. 
endamaging. [Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets.) 

Damnification (dce.-mmfik^-jon). [n. of action 
from Damnify : see -ation.] The action of damni- 
fying; infliction of injury or loss. (Now only in 
legal use.) 

3628 Donne Srr/n. John xiv. 26 Not onely disestimation 
in this world, and damnification here, but damnation in the 
next world. 1798 Dallas Arner. Law Rep. II. 167 Putting 
the obligee in danger of being arrested is a damnification. 
3875 Poste Gaius\ iv. Comm. (ed. 2)623 Grievous damnifica- 
tion (laesio) occasioned by some exceptional condition. 

Damnify (dK'mnifoi), v. Also 6-S dampn-. 
[a. OF. damnificr (in 14th c. damuejier, dampm'-), 
ad. L. damnificare (in I tala), to injure, f. damni- 
jic-us hurtful, injurious : see Damnific and -fy.] 

1 . trans. To cause injury, loss, or inconvenience 
to ; to injure, damage, hurt ; to inflict injury upon, 
to wrong. (Very common in 17th c, ; now rare.) 
a. in estate, condition, or circumstances. (Now 
chiefly in legal use.) 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 39 § 10 That no persone be. .in 
any wyse gre ved or dampnifyed by reason of any certificate . . 
excepte onely for rate and taxe beforeseid. 1574 Hellowes 
Gueuards Fata. Ep. (1584)225 The Judge is more damni- 
fied in his fame, than the suiter in his goods. 1614 T. 
Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. x. 9 A money-man 
may not be damnified, but he may be damned. 1654 Gay- 
ton Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 181 Who could damnify her, who 
had nothing to lose, not so much as credit ? 1737 Whiston 
Josephus' Antiq . xi. vi, § 5 That the King might not be 
damnified by the loss of the tributes. 1891 Law Times XC. 
460/2 Induced by a fraudulent prospectus to make con- 
tracts whereby he was damnified. 

f b. To injure physically or bodily. Obs. 

a 1562 G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 220 The cross . . fall- 
vng uppon Mayster Bonner’s hecL.whiche was dampnefied 
by the overthroweng of the crosse. 1612 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 11 Youare sure either to break them [the 
teeth) or to damnifie the jaw bone. 37x2 M. Rogers Voy. 
300 Their Masts and Rigging being much damnified. 1812 
J. Smytii Pract. Customs (1821) 208 Hemp-seed and Lin- 
seed, bad, mixed, or damnified. 

f c. To inflict injury upon in war. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warrcsv. i. 123 Forts.. placed, .in 
such partes as may most damnifie the enemy: 1653 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. Ixiv. 26 r The besieged were there- 
with mightily damnified. 

+ 2. With double object : To subject (a person, 
etc.) to the loss of (so much money or property) ; 
to- injure to a specified extent. Obs. 

3578 A. Parckhurst in Hakluyt Voy. III. 134 To grant me 
leave to stay here so much of their goods as they haue damni- 
fied mee. 3631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 63 $ r Cornelius 
hath been damnifyed hereby more than. 2000' 1 . 3721 St. 
German's Doctor Stud. 188, I think him bound to give 
restitution, .of all that they be damnified by it. 

+ 3 . To cause the loss of, bring to destruction or 
ruin. Obs. 

x6xz T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9 Satans kingdome shall 
be destroyed and damnified, c 1645 Howell Lett. tv. iv. 
(18921 561 A most mischievous design that would have 
damnified not only his own soul, but destroyed the Party 
against whom it was intended. 1693 Luttrell Brief Rcl. 
(1857) III. 232 The privateers and other ships were haled 
a shore within the land, and were damnifyed. 

+ 4 . absol. To do injur} 7 . Obs. 

3621 Ainsworth Annot. Pctitat. Ex. xxi. 28 Every living 
creature which is in the power of man, if it shall damnifie, 
the owners are bound to pay for it. 

*j* 5 . intr. (in passive sense): To become dam- 
aged ; to spoil. Obs . 

3712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 312 Our Goods . . would 
damnify staying so long. 

Hence Da*mhified ppl. a ., Damnifying vbt. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1545 Act 37 Hen. VIII , c. 6 § r A newe. .kind of Vice, 
Displeasure, and dampnifienge of the Kings true Subjects. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 192 They that 
would haue them [Melons] grow vpon beds, as Jesse damni- 
fying. _ 1690 Locke Govt. 11. ii. § 2 The damnified Person 
has this Power of appropriating to himself the Goods or 
Service of the Offender. 3780 Banff Burgh Fee. in Cra- 
mond Ann. Banff ( 1843) II. 233, 1400 pounds of damni- 
fied teas. 1893 Edin. Rev. July 61 Our author discredits 
all stories concerning him.. which would be damnifying. 

Damning (darmig), vbl. sb. [-ING 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Damn, q. v. ; condemna- 
tion ; damnation. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. iii. 17 To tak \>e sentence of darning. 
Ibid. xvii. 61 Vndur syn, bondage, nor damping. <"1400 
Rom. Rose 6645 He etith his owne dampnyng. 1707 
Wycherley in Pope's Lett. (1735) I. 32 'Tis my infallible 
Pope has, or would redeem me from a poetical Damning. 

2. Profane swearing : cf. Damn v. 6. 

1679 T. Sides Hist. Sevari/es ti. 16 Take heed of swear- ; 
ing, cursing, or damning. 3721 I)e Foe Col. Jack (1840) 
398, I heard a great deal of swearing and damning. 

*t* 3 . A 4 company 1 of jurors. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Dampnyng of Jurrouris. 

Damning (dee-mirj, cke-mniq ),///. a. [-ing-.] 

1 . That damns ; that brings damnation. 

1599 Marston Scp. Villanie 1. iii. 185 To take a damning 
periured oath. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc m. 508 Such 


a look . .As shall one day, with damning eloquence, Against 
the oppressor plead 1 1803 T. Beddoks Hygeia x. 78 A re- 
ligion full of damning dogmas. 1882 A. B. Bruce Parab. 
Teaching of Christ 11. viii. (1891) 384 That the supreme virtue 
L love, and that the damning sin is selfish inhumanity. 

fb. In passive sense: Incurring damnation. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. Damn v. 4 c.) 

i6SS Gurnall Chr. in Arm. (1669) 283/2 [They] are so 
cruel! to their dying damning souls, that they turn Christ 
their Physician out of doors. 

2 . That leads to or occasions condemnation or 
ruin. (Cf. Damn v. 3.) 

1798 Cooke in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 421 We 
took up the two Shears to-day, with damning papers. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby vi. i, Without which.. the statesman, 
the or at or j the author, all alike feel the damning conscious- 
ness of being charlatans. 

3 . Addicted to profane swearing. 

1667 Perys Diary 14 June, The most debauched, damning, 
swearing rogues that ever were in the Navy. 

Hence Dammingly adv., Da/mningmess. 

3709 Chandler Effort agst, Bigotry 32 No Party of 
Protestants is so in the Right .. that the other be.damn- 
ingly wrong. 1645 Hammond Pract. Catech. 1. § 3. 85 For 
the emptinesse and damningnesse of them [sins]. 

t Damno’se, Obs — 0 [ad. L. damnos-us: 
see next.] Hurtful. So + Damno'sity, hurtful- 
ness. 1727 Bailey vol. II. 

Damnous (dce*mnas), a. Law. [ad. L. dam- 
nos- 7 /s, f. damnum hurt, harm, damage : see *ous.] 
Of the nature of a damnum , i.e. causing loss or 
damage of any kind, whether involving a legal 
wrong ( injury ) or not. Hence Da’innoTisly adv. 

1870 Sir J. Mellor in Law Rep. 5 Exch. 249 All the 
injurious or damnous consequences . . resulted from an act 
done on the land of the owner. 1884 Ld. Blackburn in 
Law Times Rep. LII. 146/1 They have injuriously, as 
distinguished from damnously, affected the plaintiff’s rights. 

Damocles (dse’nmklfz). [L. from Gr.] Proper 
name, occurring in the expression sword of Damo- 
cles % Damocles' sword, used by simile of an imminent 
danger, which may at any moment descend upon one. 

Damocles, a flatterer, having extolled the happiness of 
Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, was placed by him at a ban- 
quet with a sword suspended over his head by a hair, to 
impress upon him the perilous nature of that happiness. 

Hence Damocle’an a., of or as of Damocles 
( erron . Damoclesian). 

1747 Scheme Equip. Men of JVar 58 Hanging over our 
Heads, like Damocles Sword. 1892 Law Times XCII. 
213/1 Little do directors and their companies know of this 
sword of Damocles that hangs over them. 

1888 Voice (N. Y.) ia Apr., This curse hangs over their 
homes, like a Damoclesian sword. 

II Damoiseau (darmiz^). Obs. or arch , [a. OF. 
damoiseau , earlier damci dami-, damoisel L. 
dominicellus ; the masculine corresp. to damoisel \ 
Damsel.] A young man of gentle birth, not yet 
made a knight. (Occurring in 15th c. translations 
from French, and in modem archaists.) 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 5 The damoiseau Jason, c 1500 
Melusine 125 Two yong & fayre damoyseaulx brethren-. 
‘Frende’, said the damoyselle, ‘be they so fayre damoy- 
seaux as ye say?’ 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 194S0 
thou, O damoiseau, must wait ; Tie up thine horse anigh 
the gate. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. _ igo The 
aspirant for knighthood was supposed to pass his life be- 
tween 7 and 14 as a page . . figuring during the next 7 years 
as a Damoiseau or Esquire. 

Damoisel, -elle, etc., obs. forms of Damsel. 
Damolic, see Damalic (acid). 

Damosel, -zel : see Damsel. 

Damosin, -zin, obs. forms of Damson. 
Damouret, var. of Dammaret. 

Damourite (damu^mit). Alin. [Named by 
Delesse 1845 after the F. chemist Damour.] _ A 
hydrous potash mica, with pearly lustre, occurring 
in small yellowish scales. 

1846 Amer. Jrttl. Sc. Ser. it. I. 120 Damourite , a new 
mineral. 1879 Rutley Stud, flocks x. 134 Damourite and 
Sericite are hydrous potash micas usually occurring in scaly 
aggregates. 

Damp (dremp), sbf In 5 domp. [Corresponds 
with ^lLg. and mod. Du. and Da. damp vapour, 
steam, smoke, mod.Icel. dampr steam, MHG. 
dampf tampf, mod.Ger. damp f vapour, steam ; 
cf. also Sw. damb dust. The word is not known 
in the earlier stages of the languages, and its 
history in Eng. before its appearance in 2480 is 
unknown ; it is difficult to conceive of its having 
come down from OE. times without appearing in 
writing. See Dasip vi] 

fl. An exhalation, a vapour or gas, of a noxious 


1. Obs. exc. as in b. 

to Caxton* Chr on. Eng. Ixxv. 5 * After this dragon shal 
e a goot and ther shal come oute of hts nostre a domp 
shal betoken honger and grete deth of peple. *577 
Iooge Heresbach's Hush. ;. (*sSS> 8 b. The Fenncs and 
shes, in the heate of the yeere, doo send foorth pestilent 
deadly dampes. 1586 Cocas Haven Healthy (Jhc 
nic) All infected in a manner atone instant by reason 
dampe or miste which arose within the Castle j eaxd. 

Dekker Sev. Stnnes Vti. (Arb.) 47 What ro “* n 
:hes, and contagious damps would stnke vp mto «h> 
irils? 3662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VI I (1S67) 
he Catacombs] is a horrid plaw to go into and 
erous, for fear of damps. 3744 Berkeley Sins § 144 
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In poisonous damps or steams, wherein flame cannot he 
kindled, as is evident in the Grotto del Cane near Naples. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VIII. 31 Exposed .. to the 
damps and exhalations of the earth. 1824 \V. Irving T. 
Trav. I. 5 2 The mode of keeping out the damps of ditch- 
water by burnt brandy. 

b. spec, in coal mines : {a) — Choke-damp ; 
also called black damp , and suffocating damp, {b) 
= Fire-damp, formerly fulminating damp. 

1626 Bacon Sylva % 375 We see Lights will go out in the 
Damps of Mines. 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 44 The Colliers .. 
retired immediately and saved themselves from the erup- 
tions of the Damp. 1670 W. Simpson Hydro!. Ess. 97 
A sulphureous damp.. which by the flame of a candle., 
might very probably take fire. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth iv. (1723)227 One is called the Suffocating, the other 
the Fulminating Damp. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 
50 The damp or fiery vapour was conveyed through pipes to 
the open air, and formed a terrible illumination, ciygo 
Imison Sch. Art 1. 106 Air that has lost its vivifying spirit 
is called damp.. The dreadful effects of damps are known 
to such as work in mines. 1836 Scenes 0/ Commerce 
334 The miners.. also meet with foul air, called by them 
the black damp . . which suffocates the instant it is in- 
haled. 

pig. 0x592 H. Smith J Vks. (1866) I. 367-The remembrance 
of death is like a damp, which puts out all the lights of 
pleasure. 1642 Vinci. King i, An open Presse to cleere 
eveiy imagination which is not stifled in this Dampe. 

Visible vaponr ; fog, mist. Obs. 

(This being usually humid gives rise to the sense of 
‘moisture’ in 3.) 

1601 Shaks. Alts Well it. i. 166 Ere twice in murke and 
occidental! dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench’d her 
sleepy Dimpe. 1739 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. III. 8, . 
I have lost all my bad symptoms, and am ready to think I 
could even bear the damps of London. 1742 Young Nt.- 
JVi. ii. 688 While rising vapours, and descending shades. 
With damps and darkness drown the spacious vale. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb, 111. 654 Thou darkening sky Deepen 
thy damps, the fiend of death is nigh. 

Jig. 1625 Donne 3 rd Serm. John i. 8 Yet there is a damp 
or a cloud of uncharitableness. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) III. lxxxi. 182 He hangs like a damp upon society, 
and may be properly called kill-joy. 1827 Pollok Course 
T. m, Sin, with cold, consumptive breath, Involved it still 
in clouds of mortal damp, 

3 . Moisture (diffused through the air as vapour, 
or through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface); dampness, humidity. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

[1586 Cogan Haven Health ccxli, The coldnesse of stones 
and the dampe of the earth are both verie hurtfull to our 
bodies.] 17536 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Damp , Moisture, Wet- 
ness. 1758 Johnson No. 11 1* 10 He. .may set at de- 
fiance the morning mist and the evening damp. 1806 Surr 
Winter in Load. (ed. 3) III. 66 We keep fires in all the 
rooms by turns, so that no damp has come to the tapestry. 
1838 Lytton Alice 1. vi, Mrs. Merton, who was afraid of 
the damp, preferred staying within. X875 Jevons Money 
xi. 129 To corrode by exposure to air or damp. 

b. with//. (Usually more concrete in sense.) 

[1577 Googe Hercsbaclis Husb. 1. (1586) 42 b, Howe so 
ever the Barne be, you must place it as hie as you may, 
least ye corne be spoyled with moysture or dampes.J 
1721 R. Bradley Whs. Nat. 166 An Hygrometer in the 
..Conservatory, by . which we might regulate the over 
Moisture or Damps in the Air of the House. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xxvi, Cold damps which hung upon his 
forehead betrayed the agony of his mind. 1839 Longf. 
Voices of Nt., L' Envoi., Amid the chills and damps Of the 
vast plain where death encamps. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• 
It. Jrnls. I.120 Covered with damps, which collected and 
fell upon us in occasional drops. 

c. slang. A drink, a ‘wetting’. (Damp v. 5 b.) 

1837 Dickens Pickiv. xxvii, We’ll just give ourselves a 

damp, Sammy. 

+ 4 . A dazed or stupefied condition ; loss of con- 
sciousness or vitality, stupor. Obs. (Cf. Damp v. 2.) 

1542 Becon David's Harp 150 b, He was in a trauns, 
that is to say in a dampe, a stupour, abashement, and 
soden privacion of sence or fealyng. 1552 Huloet, Traunce 
or dampe, ecstasis. 1667 Wood Lifc{Qxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 
140 (It did) strike him into a damp, and being carried 
thence in a chaire to his chamber, died the next day. 
X6S7 Milton P. L. xi. 293 Adam by this from the cold 
sudden damp Recovering, and his scatterd spirits returnd. 
X7xx Vind. Sachrverell 94 He., struck a damp upon 
W(hig]g[i]sm, and laid it in a State of Death. 1712 Ad- 
dison Sped. No. 538 p 3, I felt a general Damp and 
a Faintness all over me. 

5 . A state of dejection ; depression of spirits. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. yustin 22 a, Their heartes were 

stricken into a great dampe, and were so discouraged, that 
letc.). 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. \Ar702) I. 550 He found 
a great damp upon the spirit of the Governour. 1692 
R. L’Estrance yosep hits' Antiq. x. xii. (1733) 275 The 
Dread of this Decree, put all People into a general Damp 
and Silence. 1760 Impostors Detected I. 13 [This] put 
a sudden damp to their zeal. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <$■ Is. 
(1846) I. ix, 398 This news struck a damp into the hearts of 
the Castilians. 1840 Browning Sordcllo v. 433 This idle 
damp Befits not. 

6. A check, discouragement. 

1587 Greene Carde of Fancie Wks. 1882 IV. 59 To 
driue him more into doleful dumps shee returned him this 
damp. 1642 Chas. I Declar. 12 Aug. 18 Such a dampe 
of Trade in the Citie. 1680-90 Temple Ess. Pop. Dis- 
contents Wks. 1731 I. 268 Some little Damps would be 
given to that pestilent Humour and general Mistake. 
1769 Burke Obscrv. Late State Nation Wks. 1842 I. 02 
Those accidents that cast an occasional damp upon traue. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds vi. 70 A sudden damp 
seemed to be cast over all the plans. 

7 . Comb.) as + damp- hole (sense 1), -sheet (see 
quot. 1 SSi) ; damp-proof -worn (sense 3) adjs. ; 


damp-course, prop, damp-proof course, ‘ a 
course of some impermeable material laid on the 
foundation walls of a building a short distance 
above the level of the outside soil, to prevent the 
damp from rising up the walls 1 (Gwilt). 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 41 Which dampe holes breathing 
out a deadly aire. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. II. xviii. 5 
The time and damp-worn monuments. xE8x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Damp sheet , a large sheet, placed as 
a curtain or partition across a gate-road to stop and turn 
an air-current. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 50/2 Sanitary 
Stoneware of every description, including . . air-bricks, 
damp-proof course. 1890 A. Whitlegge Hygiene vi. 150 
A ‘damp-course* must be provided, that is a continuous 
horizontal course of glazed earthenware, slate, or other 
impervious material. 

Damp, sb . 2 Variant of Dam sbA 

Damp (da?mp), a. [f. Damp sb.] 

+ 1. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a * damp * 
or noxious exhalation : see Damp sb. 1 . Obs. 

1634 Milton Comus 470 Such are those thick and gloomy 
shadows damp Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres. 
1671 — Samson 8 The air, imprison’d also, close and 
damp, Unwholesome draught, 1733 Sir J. Lowthcr Damp 
Air in Coal-pit in Phil. Trans. XXXvIII. 1x2 It is to 
be observed that this sort of Vapour, or damp Air, will 
not take Fire except by Flame. 

J* 2. Affected with or showing stupefaction or de- 
pression of spirits ; dazed, stupefied. Obs. or arch. 

1590 Greene Ncz'er too late Canzone, An object twice 
as bright, So gorgeous as my senses all were damp 
I rime lamp). 1667 Milton P. L. 1.523 With looks Down 
cast and damp. Ibid. v. 65 Mee damp horror chil’d. 
1697 Dryden Virg. sEneid vi. 85 The trembling Trojans 
hear, O’re-spread with a damp sweat and holy fear. 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867I 473 Murky doubts and 
damp short-sightedness. 1855 Thackeray Nesvcomcs liv, 
The dinner was rather a damp entertainment. 

3. Slightly wet as with steam, suspended vapour, 
dew, or mist; holdingwater in suspension or absorp- 
tion; moist, humid. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Damp , to make damp, 
or moist. _ X735 Berkeley Querist § 412 A cold, damp, 
sordid habitation, in the midst of a bleak country. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. N. W. Pass. I. 21 The Weather. . 
disagreeably damp from the great Wetting of the Fog. 
1874 Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 429 We have come out of 
intense winter into damp spring. Mod. A cold caught by 
sleeping in a damp bed. 

Damp (dtemp), v. [f. Damp sb . ; frequent from 
c is 50 . Ger. dampfen , Du. dampen , also go back 
to the 16 th c. ; in Ger. a causal dempfen appears to 
go back to OHG. ( dcmphan:~*dampian ). For 
dampped in A Hit. Poems B. 989 , see Dump.] 

1. trans. To affect with ‘ damp to stifle, choke, 
extinguish; to dull, deaden (fire, sound, etc.). 
AlsoyS^. 

1564 tr. yezvel s A/ol. C/t. Eng. iv. (Parker Soc.) 82 
Their own matter is damped, and destroyed in the word 
of God as if it were in poison [in veneno extingui vident 
et suffocari\ 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. y. Ixiii. § 2 An 
euill moral disposition, .dampeth the very light of heauenly 
illumination. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 147 All shutting in of 
Air, where there is no competent Vent, dampeth the 
Sound. 1637 Shirley Lady of Pleas, iv. i, Her phlegm 
would quench a furnace, and her breath Would damp 
a musket ball. 1705 Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XX V. 
2159 If we take a piece of Wood-coal, that has been damp’d 
or extinguished. 18x8 Blackiv. Mag. II. 528 Having 
damped his own_ appetite with a couple of slices. Mod. 
To damp a fire with small coal. 

b. To damp down (a fire or furnace) : to cover 
or fill it with small coal, ashes, or coke, so as to 
check combustion and prevent its going out, when 
not required for some time. Also fg. 

1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 278 Fire which must not 
be permitted to damp itself down. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
20 Feb. 2/1 The notices terminate at the end of the 
month.. and the furnaces will be damped down. Ibid. 28 
Aug. 1/1 Mr. Gladstone’s speeches may tend to damp down 
the agitation. 


c. Acoustics , Music , etc. To stop the vibrations 
of a string or the like ; to furnish (the strings of 
a pianoforte) with dampers. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140 A piece of cloth . . to damp 
or stop the string [in a clavichord]. 1883 A. J. Hipkins in 
Grove Diet. Plus. III. 636 The higher treble of the piano 
is not now damped. 

d. Magnetism. To stop the oscillations of a 
magnetic needle by placing a mass of conducting 
metal near it. 

x8 7 g Thomson Sc Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 379 The oscil- 
lations of a magnetized needje about its position of. equi- 
librium are ‘ damped ’ by placing a plate of copper below it. 

*1*2. To stifle (the faculties) with noxious 
* fumes ’ ; to stupefy, benumb, daze. Obs. 

1 57 ° 'Dee Math. Pref. 1 The fantasies of those hearers 
were dampt 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet.il. 20(1865)559 
ine lusts of trie flesh, like the vapours of a replete stomach 
nSing up and damping the brain. 1716 Bentley Serm. 
cV ? 7 ^ 'Y e * ma y damp or stifle them [our Faculties] by 
blothand_ Neglect. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archit. I. 
5 at I he Understanding can never be clear, the Spirits 
being dampt and stupify’d* 

3. To deaden or restrain the ardour or energy 
of ; to depress, deject, discourage, check. 

a. persons, their spirits, zeal, hopes, etc. 

1548 Ud ALL, etc. Erasm. Par . Matt. iii. (R.) } That., 
they that were puffed vp before, .should bee damped, and 
be brought lowe. 1654 Trapp Comm, fob xiii. 15 As that 


woman of Canaan . . who would not he damped or dis- 
couraged with Christs, .silence. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 
24 Nor shall their scorne spoyle good purposes, by damping 
my resolutions. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. i. xi Our hopes of 
a speedy departure were even now somewhat damped. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W, v, This is the way you always damp my 
girls and me when we are in spirits. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Alinstr. I. x66 Sorrow damps my lays. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sh. II. 11. ii. 242 How little his persona! troubles had 
damped his evangelical zeal. *887 Frith Autobiog. I.xxiii. 
329 Damped by the indifference of my artist-friends, 
b. actions, projects, trade, etc. Now rare. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. (R.\ To dampe 
y« taunting mockes of such persones. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
VII, 75 To stop and dampe . Informations # upon Penall 
Lawes, by procuring Informations by collusion. 1689 C. 
Mather in Andros Tracts (1869) 13 The Courses imme- 
diately taken to damp and spoyl our Trade. 1787 T. 
jErrERSON Writ. (1859) II. 89 To damp that freedom of 
communication which the resolution of Congress, .was in- 
tended to re-establish. 1832 Austin yurisfr. (1879) I. vi. 
301 If they think., that a political institution damps pro- 
duction and accumulation, 
f 4. To envelop in fog or mist ; also fg. 

1629 Donne Serm. Matt. xi. 6 If my religion did wrap 
me in a continual cloud. .damp me in a continual vapour, 
smoke me in a continual sourness. 

5. To make moist or humid, to wet as steam, 
vapour, mist, or dew does ; to moisten. 

1671 R. Bohun Wind 14 They [winds from South] damp 
innen and paper, though never so carefully guarded from 
the Air. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. (ed. 11) 129 That 
baneful custom said to be practised in many inns, of damp- 
ing sheets, and pressing them in order to save washing. 
1868 Hawthorne Amer. Notc-Bks. (1879) I. xBo The dew 
damped the road. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 648 The paper 
used in printing is always damped before being sent to the 
press, wet paper taking the ink considerably better than dry. 

b. ref. To take a drink, ‘wet one’s whistle \ 
slang. 

xB6z Lowell Biglcnv P. Poems 1B90 II. 283 A tent.. 
Where you could go, ef you wuz dry, an’ damp ye in 
a minute. 

6 . Gardening. To damp off (intr.) : Of plants : 
To rot or go off from damp; to fog off. 

1846 Mrs. Loudon Gardening for Ladies 90 Cuttings 
when thus treated are very apt to damp off. x8Si Gard. 
Chrott. XVI. 690 See that none of the spikes touch the 
glass or they may speedily damp off. 

Damp, obs. var. Dam sb . 1 ; obs. (erron.) form 
of Damn. 

Dampen (dm-mp’n), v. > (Now chiefly U. -S’.) 
[f. Damp a. + -EN, or derivative form of Damp v.] 

1. trans. To dull, deaden, diminish the force or 
ardour of, depress, deject; « Damp v. i, 3 . 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. i. Wks. VI. 36 By which the 
fervency of better spirits devotion is so much dampened. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. vii. xxxiii, Himself dampens 
the smiling day. 1813 W. Irving Life <5- Lett. (1864) 
I. xviii. 296 The miserable accounts from the frontier 
dampened in some measure the public zeal. 1824 Landor 
I mag. Conv. vii. Wks. 1846 I. 28 His genius hath been 
dampened by his adversities. 1885 Century Mag. 427/1 
This adversity seemed to dampen the ardor of the crew. 

2. Magnetism. —Damp v. i d. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 36 The object in using 
the rubber is to dampen the movement of the disk. 

3. To make damp, moisten ; =Damp v. 5 . 

1885 G. H. Boughton Sh. Rambles Holland v. 77 The 
high tide must somewhat dampen the poor departed [in 
a churchyard]. 

4. intr. To become dull or damp. 

1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies tt. xi. 305 Fog, close, dampning, 
windy. 1857 Lowell Poems , Captive , Yet he came not, 
and the stillness Dampened round her like a tomb. 

Hence Da-mpening* vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Da*m- 
pener ( U. -S’.), a contrivance for damping linen, 
etc. 

18x4 Byron Lara 1. xxviii, And o’er his brow the damp- 
ening heart -drops threw The sickening iciness of that coid 
dew. 1836 Yno Monthly Mag. XLVI. 204 The gallantly 
and beauty of Tuscany sped through the dampening air. 
5864 Lowell Lincoln Wks. 1890 V. 178 To withstand the 
inevitable dampening of checks, reverses, delays. 1887 Sci. 
Amer. 26_Mar. 202/2 A seam dampener has been patented 
. .for use in laundries, etc. 

Damper (dre*mpo.i). [f. Damp v. + -ER.] That 
which damps, in various senses of the vb. 

1. Something that damps or depresses the spirits, 
etc. ; also, a person who does the same. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII. 282, I very 
early discharged shame, that cold water damper to an 
enterprising spirit. 1749 H. Walpole in Hissey Holiday 
on Road (1887) 140 Sussex is a great damper of curiosity. 
18x8 Blackzv. Mag. II. 528 Out of sixteen people, five 
dampers were present. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. 11. xii. 
(1869) 248 This is a damper to sanguine and florid tempera- 
ments. 1855 Thackeray Nezvcomcs xxvi, I feel myself very 
often an old damper in your company. 

b. Something that takes off the edge of appetite. 
1804 Mar. Edgeworth Pop. Tales , Limerick Gloves, 
In the kitchen, taking his snack by way of a damper. 
x8ix Lamb Edax on Appetite, I endeavour to make up by 
a damper, as I call it, at home before I go out. 

2. a. A piece of mechanism in a pianoforte for 
‘ damping’ or stopping the vibrations of the strings, 
consisting of a small piece of wood or wire covered 
with cloth or felt, which rests against the strings 
corresponding to each key, and is raised or with- 
drawn from them when the key is pressed down. 

*783 Specif, y. Broadwood's Patent No. 1379, b, b, are 
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the dampers, which also is fixt under the strings.^ 1856 
Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz Instrument. 72 The sign © 
indicates that the dampers must be replaced by quitting the 
pedal. 

b. f The mute of a horn and other brass wind 
instruments ’ (Stainer & Barrett Diet. A/us. Terms'). 

3. A metal plate made to turn or slide in a flue 
or chimney, so as to control the combustion by 
regulating or stopping the draught.- 

1788 Sptcif. Gardners Patent No. 1642 These registers 
or dampers are enclosed in the chimney. 1791 Beddoes 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXI, 174 He first turned the flame 
from off the metal, which is done by letting down a damper 
upon the chimney. 1823 Moore Fables, Holy Alliance 
86 Those trusty, blind machines, .by a change as odd as 
cruel, Instead of dampers, served for fuel ! 1829 R. Stuart 
A need. Steam Engines I. 269 The heat of the furnace 
under the boiler was rudely regulated in both machines by 
a damper.- 

4. Magnetism. (See quot., and cf. Damp v. i d.) 

x88x Maxwell Eleclr. $ Magn. 11 . 344-5 A metallic 

surface, called a Damper, is sometimes placed near a magnet 
for the express purpose of damping or deadening its vibra- 
tions. We shall therefore speak of this kind of resistance 
as Damping. 

5. Any contrivance for damping or moistening, 

e.g. An appliance for moistening the gummed back of 

postage stamps ; one for damping paper for a copying-press, 
for cleaning slates, etc. 

1845 Mech. Mag. XLII. 285 Postage stamp, wafer, and 
label damper. 1854 Ibid. LXI. 86 The damper may be left 
in any position when not in use, as the water will not of 
itself run out. 

6 . Australia. A simple kind of unleavened cake 
or bread made, for the occasion, of flour and water 
and baked in hot ashes. 

1833 Sturt Two Exped . S. Australia II. 203 While 
drinking their tea and eating their damper. 1852 Mundy 
Antipodesv i. (1855)140 The Australian bush-bread, a baked 
unleavened dough, called damper — a damper, sure enough, 
to the stoutest appetite. x8ox Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 
13/5 When you’ve boiled your billy and cooked your damper 
3’ou put out the fire and move, .on to camp. 

7. Comb, a, in sense 2 a, as dampcr-crank, -rail, 
-stick, \-stop ; damper-pedal, that pedal in a 
pianoforte which raises all the dampers, the * loud 
pedal’, b. in sense 3, as damper-regulator, a 
contrivance by which the heat of the furnace or 
the pressure of steam is made to control the 
damper. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140 Fig. 2, e, Damper stick. 
/bid. 741 The damper-stop raised the dampers from the 
strings. Ibid., Fig. 10, k , Damper Crank. Ibid. 142 
Fig. xi, g, Damper rail. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 676 
The damper-regulators which act by the pressure of steam 
are of three or more kinds. 

Da'mpiness. rare. [f. Dampy a. + -ness.] 
The state of being 4 dampy 1 or somewhat damp. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 886 You know not whether 
it be rain, snow, or sleet, that drenches your clothes in 
dampiness. 

Damping (dse/mpiq), vbl. sb. [-ING L] The 
action of the verb Damp, q.v. Also attrib., as in 
damping-machine , damping-plate ( = Damper 3). 

1756 Toldervy Two Orphans III. 172 The flames, by 
slight damping, soon became the more violent. 1816 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. ff Art II. 3x2 The bottom 
of the furnace . . the holes of the damping plate. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech., Damping-machine. 1. {Printing.) 
A machine for damping sheets of paper previous to print- 
ing.. 2. A machine in which starched goods are moistened 
previous to running them through the calendering-machine. 
1881 (see Damper 4]. 1883 Atkinson tr. Gatiot's Physics 
(ed. 11) 832 The greater the masses of metal, and the more 
closely they surround the magnet, the stronger is the 
damping. 

Damping (dce’mpiij), ppl. a. [~ifrG -.] That 
damps, in various senses : see D,\mp v. 

1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 28 The damping fumes 
that the Sun elevates from bogges. 1691-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 151 What a damping Thought must it be for such 
a Man to consider {etc.]. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chitz. xiii, 
It was somewhat of a damping circumstance to find the 
room full of smoke. 1878 M. C. Jackson Chaperon s Cares 
I. xi. 153 Clarissa’s presence generally has a slightly damp- 
ing effect upon Forster. 

Dampish, (dse-mpif), a. [orig. f. D amp sb. + -ish 
( cf. boyish ) : subsequently treated as if f. Damp ai\ 
1 1. Of the nature of, or infested with, exhalations 
or (noxious) vapours ; vaporous, foggy, misty. Obs. 

*577 B. Goocn Heresbach’s Hush. j. (1586) 8 b, All waters 
commonly with dampishe vapours in Summer . . doo infect 
both man and beast with pestilence. 1596 Spenser Hymn 
Heav. Beaut. 165 The darke And dampish aire. — F. Q. 
IV. viii. 34 The drowzie humour of the dampish night. 
a 1649 Drumm. op HawtH. Poems Wks. (1711) 13 His caves 
and dampish bow’rs. 

f 2. Jig. a. Of stifling or extinguishing nature 
(cf. Damp v. i). b. ? Stifled, choked. Obs. 

1603 H. Crosse _ Verities Conttmv. (1878) 123 Lampes.. 
which with dampish idlenesse are soone put out. 1604 
T. M. Black Bk. Middleton’s Wks. (Bullen)VIII. 33 With 
a whey-countenance, short stops, and earthen dampish voice, 
the true counterfeits of a dying cullton. 

3. Somewhat damp or moist. 

1*577 Goocn Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 192 b, Set them 
up in some moist and dampish place.] 1641 Best Farm . 
Bks. Surtees) 24 Stone floores are allwayes^ moist and 
dampish. 1727 B ailey vol. II, Dampish, something damp or 
moist or wet. _ 1803 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XXI. 302 
Wood placed in dampish situations. 


Hence Da-mpishly adv., Da’mpisliness. 

16x5 Markham Eng. Hottsew. it. iii. (1668) 109 Let them 
be dampishly moistened with Damask Rose-water. 16x7 
— Canal, vi. 24 It shall defend him from the colde dampish- 
nes of the earth. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 937 To put a Lay of 
Chalke between the Bricks, to take away all Dampishnesse. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Dampishness, moistness, wetness. 
Damply (dre-mpli), adv. rare. [f. Damp a. + 
-IiY ^.] In a damp manner. 

1887 American XIV. 234 The house was damply cold. 
1B9X C. Dunstan Quita II. 11. v. 115 It was damply, foggily 
cold. 

Dampnacion, dampne, etc., obs. ff. Damna- 
tion, Damn, etc. 

Dampnage, obs. form of Damage. 
Dampness (darmpnes). [f. Damp a. + -ness.] 
The condition or quality of being damp ; moist- 
ness, humidity ; moisture. 

1665 Manley Grotius' Lcr.v C. JVarrcs 423 The dampness 
of the fields. 1687 Drvden Hind. <5- P. m. 508 Nor need they 
fear the dampness of the sky. .‘Twas only water thrown on 
sails too dry. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. led. 2)55 A care- 
ful observer, in a night when there is a great dew, will per- 
ceive a dampness upon every surface. 1848 Thackeray 
Fan. Fair xx ii, The valet, .cursing the rain and the damp- 
ness of the coachman who was steaming beside him. 
Dampson, obs. foim of Damson. 

Dampy (darmpi), a. [f. Damp sb. + -y.J 
+ 1. Full of, or of the nature of (noisome or 
gloomy) vapour or mist ,* foggy. Obs. 

1600 Tourneur Transp. Metamorph. v, O see how dampy 
shewes yond’ torche’s flame. Ibid, lxxx. How like blacke 
Orcus lookes this dampy cave. X605 Drayton Man in 
Moon 363 The dampy Mist, From earth arising. 1729 
Savage Wanderer 111. 284 Dispers’d, the dark and dampy 
vapours fly. 

Jig. a 1627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 141 To dispell any 
dampie thoughts which the remembrance of his unkle 
might raise. 

b. Of a mine : Infested with * damps ’ or noxious 
gases. 

x8.. We ale (cited in Encycl. Ditt.\ When foul gases do 
not move freelj* by the ordinary natural ventilation in 
a colliery, it is said to be dampy. 

2. Affected with moisture ; somewhat damp. 
a 1691 Boyle Wks. VI. 397 (R.) Very dampy vapours* 
about the mouth of the baroscope. 17x0 Philips Pastorals 
iii. 42 His beauteous Limbs upon the dampy Clay. 1820 
Blackw. Mag. VII. 677 The cl ay -hole you live in, cold, 
dirty and dampy. 

Damsax ; see Danish ax. 

Damsel (darmzel), damosel (darmozel). 
Forms: a. 3 dameisele, 3-4 damaisele, 4 dam- 
maisele, 3-5 damaysele, 5 -oil© ; £. 4-6 dame- 
sel, -ele, -elle, damysel, -ele, -elle, damisel, 
-elle, 5 dammisel. Sc. damyseill, 6 Sc. damicel, 
-ell ; 7. 5-7 damsell, 6- damsel ; 5. 4-6 damoy- 
sele, -el, damoisele, -el, (9 damoiselle) ; c. 
6-7 (9) damosel, -elle, damozel(l,-elle, (6 damu- 
sel) ; 7 dam’zell, 7-8 dam’sel. [Early ME. 

dametsele , damaisele , a. OF. dameisele ( damisele ) 

(t 2th c.), later damoisele. -elle (the only form in 
Cotgrave), demoiselle (soph. c.). The OF. dameisele 
was a new formation from dame, instead of the 
popular danzele , dansele , doncele — Pr. and It. don- 
zel/a, Sp. doncella late L, *dominicella, med.L. 
domnicella , domicella, dim. of domina mistress, 
lady, fem. of dominus lord. (There is a icth c. F. 
instance of the learned form domnizelle. ) In 
Eng. the middle syllable was reduced from ei ( ai ),* 
to i , e, and finally disappeared. The variant 
damoiselle was introduced in 15th c. from Parisian 
F. (by Lydgate, Caxton, etc.), and gave rise here 
to damosel, damozel, so frequent in 16-1 7th c., and 
affected in 19th c. in sense 1. See also Donzel.] 

1. A young unmarried lady; originally one of 
noble or gentle birth, but gradually extended as a 
respectful appellation to those of lower rank. Now 
merged in sense 2 ; but modem poets and romantic 
writers (led by Sir W. Scott) have recalled the 
16-1 7th c. damosel, damozel, to express a more 
stately notion than is now conveyed by damsel. 

o. [1292 Britton i. xix. § 5 Des enfauntz madles, dam- 
aysels et vedues.] czzqa'S. Eng. Leg. I. 84/37 pe Iustise j 
bi-heold pat maide . . ‘ Dameisele,’ he seide, *3'yat art pou ? * \ 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1492 pe nobloste damaisele pat was 1 
ia eni londe. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour cxx. 166 The yonge 
damayselle, the whiche the knight hadde refused. 

0. 1300-40 Cursor M. 3837 (Cott.) Iacob lifted vp pe 
sten, And spak pan wit pe damisel. c 1380 Sir Fcruinbi 
2103 pan hym spak duk Roland ..Tak thys damesele by 
pe hand as paw louest me. c 1386 Chaucer 'Nun's Pr. T. 50 
The fairest hiewed .. Was cleped fayre damysel Pertilote. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 623 To chyrche the gay dammisel 
Buskede hyr 3are. c 1500 _ Lancelot 2351 Sche had no 
knycht, sche had no damyseill. ] 

y. cx 400 Destr. Troy 7887 A damsell faire, pat bright 
was of ble, and Breisaid she hight. 1649 Milton Eikott. 
xxi, The Damsell of Burgundie [the Duchess]. 1711 ‘ J. 
Distaff' Char. Don Sachevercllio 9 [He] took.. the very 
.Scrubs of both Sexes for Knights and Damsels. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Engl. I. 586 Damsels of the best families 
in the town wove colours for the insurgents. 

S. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1622 These damoysels & bachelers. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 6 Barounes and knight es, ladies and 
damoiselles, ete in the halle. 1549 Chalonf-R Erasmus on 
Folly O iij b, Amonges the damoysels and Madames of the 


court. 1557 A’. Arthur (Copland )_ 1. xvii; There came 
a damoysell . . a passyng fayre damisel. [1841 D’Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 223 Those romances of chivalry . . long 
formed the favourite reading of the noble, the dame and 
the damoiselle.] 

f. c 1300 K.Alis. iji Ladies and damoselis Maken heom 
redj\ 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ix. 9 All knyghtes ought 
to ayd to theyr powers all ladyes and damozels. Ibid. 
ccxiii. 264 They rode about the countrey, and vysited the 
ladies nad dumasels [elservhere damozefles, dammuselles], 
1548 Hall Citron. 240 The yonge Princes and DamoseU 
of Burgoyne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 19 Th’ adventure 
of the errant damozell. 16*5 G. Sandvs Trav. 215 Her- 
cules, .walking along the shore with a Damosel, whom he 
loued. 1813 Scott Tricrm. Introd. viii, Of errant knight 
and damozelte. 1871 Rossetti Blessed Damozel i. The 
blessed damozel leaned out From the gold bar of Heaven. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 236 Your boy wants 
to marry a noble damosel. 

2. A young unmarried woman (without any 
connotation of rank or respect — sometimes even 
slightingly) ; a maid, maiden, girl, country lass. 

Since 17th c., archaic and literary or playful ; not in ordi- 
nary spoken use. 

0. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 9 To geten pe stynkyng 
Ioue ofdamyselis. 1483 Cath.Angl. 89 Damesselle . .nintpha. 
a 1550 Christ is Kirke Gr. ii, To dans thir damysellis 
thame dicht, thir lassis licht of laitis. 1558 Knox First 
Blast (Arb.) 52 Aged fathers and tendre damiselles. 

Y. 1535 Coverdale Zcch. viii. 5 Yonge boyes and dam- 
selles, playnge vpon the stretes. 1687 Congreve Old Bach. 

m. vi, Good words, damsel, or I shall . 1712 Steele 

Sped. No. 278 F 2 You will not deny your Advice to 
a distressed Damsel. 1832 W. Irving Alluvnbra II. 139 
Awed and abashed in the presence of a simple damsel of 
fifteen. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii. The two young men 
saw the damsels enter the court-yard of the Nuns’ House. 

e. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 209 With Dalyda 
to meli, That wanton damozell. 1576 Act 18 Elis. c. 7 
§ 1 Of Women, Maids, Wives and Damosels. x6ix Bible 
Alarkx. 39, 41 The damosell is not dead, but sleepeth.. 
Damosell (I say vnto thee), arise. 1642 Rogers Naaman 7 
A poore damosell and captive. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mo - 
hammetans 27 The Father of the Oamosel usually makes 
up the Match. 

C. 1632 Quarles Div. Fancies in. vii, Dam’sel arise! 
When death had clos’d her eyes, What power had the 
Dam’sel to arise? 1718 Prior Solomon it. 301 And one 
mad Dam’sel dares dispute my pow'r. 

+ 3. A maid in waiting, a female attendant. 
Originally a young lady of gentle birth, as maid 
of honour or waiting-woman to a lady of rank ; 
but gradually extended downward. Now Obs. exc. 
as merged in 2. 

O199 Rot. Chartanan 25/2 ^ Beatriciae et Aelfciae domi- 
cellis praedictae reginae sororis nostrae.J c xyi^GuyWamv. 
(A.) 6x8 Felice pe feir answerd po [to her maid], Damisel, 
sche seyd, whi seistow so? 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 12 
Dobet is hir damoisele [C. xt. 138 damesele] sire dowries 
doubter To serue pis lady lelly. C1489 Caxton Blancltardyn 
ix. 39 A goode auncyent damoysell whiche dyde norisshe 
her of her brestj-s . . called her nouryce and maystresse. 
*594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits x. (1596) 130 He sent 
his damsels \ancillas $wwj to call to the Castle. 1649 
Roberts Clavis Bibl. 387 His friends and her Damosels, 
being the foure speakers. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 98 
A slender Young wailing damsel to attend her. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Loom ff Lugger it. v. 100 The terrified kitchen 
damsels. 

IX. transf. 

4. A hot iron for warming a bed. 

App. a humorous allusion to 1 Kings i. 1-4. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Damsel , a kind of utensil put in 
beds, to warm old mens feet withal. It consists of a hot 
iron inclosed in a hollow cylinder, which is wrapped round 
with linen cloth . . Some call it a nun. 1848-9 Southey 
Common-pl. Bk. IV. 434. 

5. A projection on the spindle of a mill-stone for 
shaking the shoot. 

x88o Antrim fy Down Gloss., Damsel , an iron rod with 
projecting pins, that shakes the shoot of the hopper in 
a corn mill. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 167 Tibbald, of 
course, had his joke about that part of the [mill] machinery 
which is called the ‘ damsel 

III. 6. attrib.i as damsel train , etc. Comb. 
damsel- errant, feminine of knight-errant (Scott, 
after Spenser’s { errant Damozell 7 in 1 c) ; datnsel- 
fly, the slender dragon-fly Agrion Virgo , and 
kindred species, called in French demoiselle. 

a 1592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse i. J1861) xx8 
lie send for all the damosell Queenes..To wait as hand 
maides to Remelia. 1671 Milton Samson 721 Her har- 
binger, a damsel train behind. 172 5 Pope Odyss.xxut. 

46 At his nod the damsel-train descends. 18x5 Moore 
Lalla R., Parad. ff Peri, The beautiful blue damsel 
flies. 1821 Scott Kcnilw. xxv, If any man shall nnd me 
playing squire of the body to a damosel-errant. 1840 
Browning Sordello 1. 284 Flittered in the cool some azure 
damsel-fly. . . f 

Hence Da'mselliood, the condition or age of a 
damsel, young-womanhood. Da'mselisli a., of 
or proper to a damsel ( nonce<uds . ) 

1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 3*3 ‘ 0ne of the queenes 
damselles ’ is set forth as riding about (certainly in a very 
damselish way) at random .. to find the desired champion. 
i&O-DaHj'Nnn x July, Thrjpeat majority . . had not reached 
the glory of daroselhood ; they were simply children. 

Damson (darmz’n). Forms: 4-9 damascene, 
4-5 damacene, -yne, 4 dsmesene, 5 damesyxt, 
.ys(s)yn, 5 -6 -asyn, 6 darnffson, -ysea, -tsen, 
-ozin, dammosen, damssson, -en, 6-7 dam- 
(m)asixt, C-9 damascen, 7 -azine, -azeene, -osta: 

5 damsyn, 6 dampson, damsine, -ing, 6-7 
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damsen, 7 *zin, 7-8 damsin, 5- damson. [ME. 
(or ? AngloFr.) damascene , ad. L. Damascenum for 
Ptttnum Damascemtm plum of Damascus (Isidore 
xvii. vii. 10 Damascena a Damasco oppido). The 
various weakenings, dame sene, dame sen, damsen , 
damson , appear to be all of English development.] 

1 . A small plum, black or dark purple, the fruit 
of Pntnus communis or domes tic a, variety damas- 
cena, which was introduced in very early limes into 
Greece and Italy from Syria. 

a 1400 Pictill of Susan 8g per weore growyng so grene 
pe Date wip pe Damesene. c 1400 LanJ rands Cirurg . 
192 Take xx. damascenes & xii. figis. c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture 77 in B a bees Bk. 122 Serve fastynge, plom- 
mys, damsons, cheries. Ibid. 668 Damesyns. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary xxi. (1870) 285, .vi. or .vii. damysens eaten before 
dyner, be good to prouoke a mans appetyde. 1573 Tusser 
Husk (1878) 76 Damsens, white and black. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 509 In Fruits, the white commonly is meaner, as 
in Pear-plumbs, Damosins, etc. 1657 R * Austen Fruit 
Trees 1. 57 The Damazeene also is an excellent fruit. 
3747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviii. heading, To preserve 
damsons whole. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 F 14 The 
art of scalding damascenes without bursting them. 1818 
Mrs. Sherwood Fairchild Fam. (1829) I. xiv. 115 Mrs. 
Fairchild and Betty boiled up a great many damascenes in 
sugar. 18S6 J'rcas. Bot., Primus iustitia, the Bullace.. 

A variety occurs with yellowish fruit, which latter are sold 
in London as White Damsons. 

b. Locally, a distinction is sometimes made 
between damson and damascene, the latter being 
applied to the so-called damson-plum : see c. 

1818 Todd Snppl., Damascene. This and the damson 
are distinct sorts of plums : the damascene is the larger of 
the two, and not at all bitter; the damson is smaller, and 
has a peculiar bitter or roughness.. 1891 Daily News 17 
Nov. 5/2 In Nottinghamshire there is, it seems, a recognised 
distinction between ‘damsons’ or ‘damasons* and ' damas- 
cenes’., in the Newark County Court., a greengrocer., 
complained that whereas he had ordered damsons he was 
supplied with damascenes. 

c. Damson plum : formerly = damson ; but now 
applied to a sub-variety of plum somewhat like the 
damson : see quot. 1892. 

1586 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 104 The Damasin 
Plummes are woont to be dried and preserved as figges. 
x6ix Cotgr., Damaisine, a Damascene, or Damsen plum. 
1770 Foote Lame Lover in. Wks. 1799 II. 85 It was., 
the best of plum-trees, it was a damascen plum. 1892 Daily 
News 33 Sept. 3/2 The damson plum . . is quite as good for 
most purposes as the damson, and has not its acridity or 
roughness. 

2 . The tree which bears this ; also damson tree. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvn. cxxxv. (1405) 686 Of 

plumme tree is many manere of kynde but the Damacene 
is the beste. 34. .T. of Erceldoune 180 (Cambr. MS.) pe 
darte and also pe damsyn tre. 3575 Art of Planting 11 To 
set Damsons or Plum trees. 1625 Bacon Ess., Gardens 
(Arb.) 556 In Aprill follow . . The Dammasin, and Plum- 
Trees in Blossome. 3860 Delamer Hitch. Gard. 158 In 
shallow or wet soils it is better to bud [peaches] on plum 
stocks, such as damsons, St. Juliens, &c. . 

3 . Applied to Clirysophyllum oliviferum of the 
W. Indies {Damson-plum, quot. 1 756) ; Bitter or 
Mountain Damson, a name for Simamba amara. 

3756 P. Browne Jamaica 371 The Damson-plumb .. is 
found wild in many parts of Jamaica. 1811 A. T. Thomson 
Loud. Disf>, (1818) 327 The Simaruba quassia, or mountain 
damson, as it is called in Jamaica. 3858 R. Hogg Veg. 
Kingdom 224 Simaruba officinalis . . attains the height of 
sixty feet, and is called Bitter Damson, Mountain Damson, 
and Slave l Food. 

4 . a. attrib. or adj. Of the colour of the damson. 
Also damson brown. 

3661 Lovell Hist. Anim. fy Min. Introd., Partridge, 
grecian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damascen. 1684 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1963/4 A Damson brown Mare. X791 
Hamilton Bcrlhol/et's Dyeing II. ii.vi. iv. 347 Damascene 
colours, and other shades of browns of the common dye. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as damson dumpling, etc. ; 
damson-cheese, an inspissated conserve of dam- 
sons and sugar ; damson-pie, -tart {slang, after 
damn), profane language; damson-plum (see 
1 C, 3). 

3769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 183 To make 
Damson Dumplins. 4:1803 C. K. Sharpe New Oxford 
Guide ii. in Mem. (1888) 1. 15 Cakes, ruskins, pruneHoes, 
and sweet damson cheese. 1887 Jessopp Arcady 213 His 
language is profane from long habit — ‘given over to damson 
tart like ’, as they say in Arcady. 3888 W. Black Strange 
Adv. House Boatyin. {Farmer), Even if you were to hear 
some of the Birmingham lads giving each other a dose of 
damson-pie. .you wouldn’t understand a single sentence. 
Damysd, var. of Damasee Obs., damson. 
Damysel, Damysen, obs. ff. Damsel, Damson. 
t Dan 1 . Obs. Also 4-5 daun, danz, daunz, 4-6 
dans, 5 dann ; see also Sc. dene. Den. [a. OF. 
dan (also dant, dam, damp, in nom. dans, danz) 
= mod.F. dom, Pr. don, dompn, Sp., Pg. don, It. 
don no L. dominus lord. Cf. Dam nM] 

An honourable title = Master, Sir : a. used in 
addressing or speaking of members of the religious 
orders; cf. Dom ; b. applied to distinguished men, 
knights, scholars, poets, deities, etc. ; its modern 
affected application^ to poets appears to be after 
Spenser's ‘ Dan Chaucer 

*3°3 R * Brunne Handl. Syune 73 Dane Phelyp was 
mayster hat tyme. r 1330 — Chron. IPace (Rolls) 8829 
With hem vente daunz Merlyn ffor ]><> stones to make 


engyn. 1340 Ayenb. 1 pis boc is dan Michelis of North- 
gate. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 41 My lorde the 
Monk quod he..Wher shal I calle yow my lord daun Iohn, 
Or daun Thomas, or elles daun Albon? Of what hous be 
ye? 3393 Gower Conf. III. 86 Lo, thus Danz Aristoteles 
These tore sciences hath devided. 3483 'Cath. Angl. 89 
A Dan ; sicut monachi vacant ur. 1523 Skelton Garl. 
Laurel 391 The monke of Bury. . Dane Johnn Lydgate. 
3587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837)9, 1 undertook Dan Lucans 
verse. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 32 Dan Chaucer, well of 
English undefyld. 1714 Pope Imit. Hor.,Sat. 11. vi. 153 Our 
friend Dan Prior. 1717 Prior Alma 11. 120 Pray thank 
Dan Pope who told it me. 3832 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Women 5 Dan Chaucer, the first warbler. 

Dan 2 (deen). Also S dann. A small buoy, 
made of wood or inflated sheepskin, supporting 
a stout pole which bears a flag by day and lamp 
by night, used either to mark the position of deep- 
sea lines, or as a centre round which a steam - 
trawler is worked. 

Hence attrib. dan-tow, the rope fastening the dan to the 
lines or, in steam-trawling, to a small anchor or anchors. 

3687 Lond. Crts/No. 2298/4 They will . . forthwith cause 
to be laid a White Buoy, having a Dann thereupon, till 
they may be able to erect another Beacon. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. Catal. 7 Fleet of Cod Lines, .ready for Baiting, with 
Dans, Dantows, and Anchors complete. 1892 IFJiitby 
Gas. 11 Nov. 3/1 The vessel then drifts slowly on until' 
a distance of about two miles separates it from the dan. 

Dan 3 . Coal-mining', local. A small truck or 
sledge on which coal is drawn from the workings 
to the main road or shaft. Hence Dan v. 

1852 Brandi-: Did. Sc. (ed. 2\ Dans, small trucks or 
sledges used in coal mines. 1871 Trans. Avter. Inst. 
Mining Eng. I. 305 The coals were brought along the face 
to the hill, on a * dan’. . there reloaded and hauled to the 
shaft. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Dan, 
a small tub used for drawing coals from the workings to the 
main road where the skips are loaded. Danning is drawing 
the coals in the dans, which is done by boys. 

Danaid (dre-n^id). [In Fr. Danaide , ad. Gr. 
Aavais, pi. AavatSf?, the Danaides or daughters of 
Danaus king of Argos, who, having murdered 
their husbands on the wedding-night, were con- 
demned eternally to pour water into bottomless 
or sieve-like vessels.] 

A daughter of Danaus ; used attrib . in reference 
to the labour of the Danaides : endless and futile. 
So Danaide'an a. ; and Da'nans used attrib. 

a 3628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 62 A Danaus sive of 
prodigality.. 1884 Century Mag. Mar. 704 The crew are 
worn out with their Danaidean task. 

Danaide (darn^aid). [a. mod.F. danaide (see 
prec.) : so named in 1S13 by a committee of the 
French Academy of Sciences, to whom it was sub- 
mitted by the inventor Mannoury d’Ectot, from a 
fancied analogy to the vessels which the Danaides 
were required to fill.] 

A kind of horizontal water wheel, consisting of a 
vertical axis to which is attached a conical drum 
and case, with radial spiral floats ; the water is 
directed against the floats by a chute and escapes 
at the bottom : also called ‘ tub-wheel \ 

1825 Mech.Mag. IV. 41 Description of the Danaide. 1856 
Cresy Encycl. Civ. Eng. 959 Danaide. .this machine may 
be classed among hydraulic wheels. 

Danaite (de^naisit). Min. [Named 1833 after 
J. F. Dana, an American chemist.] A variety of 
arsenopyrite or mispickel, containing cobalt. 

1833 Amer. Jml. Sc. XXIV. 386 Danaite, a new ore of 
cobalt and iron. 

Danalite (d^'-naloit). Min. [Named 1866 
after J. D. Dana, an American mineralogist : see 
-Lite.] A silicate of iron, glucinum, etc. with 
sulphide of zinc, occurring in reddish octahedrons 
in granite. 

1866 Amer. frill. Sc. Ser. ix. XLII. 72 On Danalite, a new 
Mineral Species. 

Danburite (dce-nbz>roit). Min. [Named 1839 
from Danbury, Ct., U.S., where it occurs.] A 
boro-silicate of lime, brittle, translucent, and of a 
yellowish or whitish colour. 

1839 Amer.* Jml. Sc. XXXV. 337 Danburite, a new 
Mineral Species. 1886 Erni Min. 295 The presence of 
boracic acid in danburite. 

Dance (dans), sb. Forms : 4-7 daunce, (4-5 
dauns(e, 5-6 dawnce, 6 dans(s), 5- dance, [a. 
OF. dance , danse, f. the vb. dancei', danser. So 
Pr., Cat. dansa, Sp. danza, Pg. danca , dansa , It. 
danza ; also Ger. tanz, Du. dans.] 

1 . A rhythmical skipping and stepping, with 
regular turnings and movements of the limbs and 
body, usually to the accompaniment of music ; 
either as an expression of joy, exultation, and the 
like, or as an amusement or entertainment ; the 
action or an act or round of dancing. 

c 1300 K. A Us . 6990 Mu rye they syngyn, and daunces 
maken. 1303 R. Brunne H andl.Synne 4684 Daunces, karols, 
somour games, c 1340 Cursor M. 7601 (Tnn.) In her daunse 
[y.r. dauncing, karol] his was be song, c 1400 Rom. Rose 808 
k me liked right wele, That Courtesie me cleped so, And 
bade me on the daunce go. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxlix. 3 
Let them prayse his name in the daunce. 3590 Shaks. 
Mtds. N. 11. i. 254 Lul’d in these flowers with dances and 
delight. 1611 Bible Judg. xxi. 21 If the daughters of 


Shiloh come out to daunce in daunces. 3667 Milton P. L. 
v. 619 That day.. they spent In song and dance about the 
sacred Hill. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1225 Leaps wildly 
graceful in the lively dance. 3762-71 H. Walpole V ertue’s 
A need. Paint. (1786) II. 157 The holy family with a dance 
of Angels.. is a capital picture. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley 
cxviii, Waltzers whirled past in the wild excitement of the 
dance. Mod. Her partner for the next dance. 

2 . A definite succession or arrangement of steps 
and rhythmical movements constituting one parti- 
ticular form or method of dancing. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 365 The hove daunce and the 
carole. 1521 R. Copland (title), Maner of Dauncvnge of 
base daunces after the vse of Fraunce. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
11. iv. 25 If we. heard that England were busied with 
a Whitson Morris-dancc. 3600 J. Pory Jr. Leo's Africa 1. 
55 A kinde of dance which they use also in Spaine . . called 
The Canaries. 1711 Budgell Sped. No. 67 F 2 Pyrrhus 
. .Inventing the Dance which is called after his Name. 1&79 
H. N. Moseley Nat. on Challenger 331 The most in- 
teresting dances were a Club Dance and a Fan Dance. 

b. A tune or musical composition for regulating 
the movements of a dance, or composed in a dance 
rhythm. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xix, She commaunded her 
mynstrellcs right anone to play, .the gentill daunce. 1597 
M or ley Introd. Mus. 180 lialletc or daunces. .songs, which 
being song to a dittie may likewise be daunced. 1711 
Budgell Sped. No. 67 f 9 [He] bid the Fidlersplay a Dance 
called Mol Patlcy. 3880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 350/t His 
[Chopin’s] first . . compositions were dances : Polonaises, 
Mazurkas, and Vaises. 

3 . A social gathering for the purpose of dancing ; 
a dancing party. 

£■3385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1269 Duio , And waytyn hire at 
festis and at dauncis. 1790 Burns Tam O'Shanteri’jZ Ah ! 
little kenned thy reverend grannie, That sark she coft for her 
wee Nannie. .Wad ever graced a dance of witches ! a 1845 
Barham Ingold. Leg., Wedding day, When asked to a party, 
a dance, or a dinner. Mod. Mrs. S. is giving a dance 
instead of a garden party this year. 

4 . transf. and jig. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 85 F 4 The dance of spirits, 
the bound of vigour, .are reserved for him that braces his 
nerves. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 3 One might say that 
rhythm is the dance of sound. x88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 
The dance of the waters, especially to windward, was visible 
for over a mile around. 

f 5 . fig. Course of action ; mode of procedure, 
play, game. To know the old dance : cf. F. c elle 
sfail asscz de la vieille danse, she knowes well 
enough what belongs to the Game’ (Cotgr.). 

a 1352 Minot Poems i. 66 At Donde now es done ba"i re 
daunce, And wend bai most ano|?er way. Ibid. v. 14 Sare 
it bam smerted bat ferd out of France, pare lered Inglis 
men bam a new daunce. C1386 Chaucer Prol. 476 Of 
remedies of loue she knew per chaunce For she koude 
of that Art the olde daunce. 3423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxxxv, 
Tham that ar noght entrit inne The dance of Iufe. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 1. xvi. 86 God for his merci and pitee kepe 
Ynglond, that he come not into lijk daunce. 15x3 More 
Rich. Ill, Wks. 53 The lord Stanlej r and he had departed 
with diuerse other lordes, and broken all the daunce. 3659 
B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 193 The Emperour.. 
troubled, at this too long and too bloody dance. 2733 
Walpole in Morley Life viii. (1889) 174 This dance . . will 
no further go. I meant well, but . . tne Act could not be 
carried into execution without an armed force. 

6 . Phrases : a. To begin , lead the dance ; fg. to 
take the lead in any course of action. 

c *3*5 Coer de L. 3739 The damyseles lede daunse. 
c x 374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 504 Yet made he bo as fressh 
a contenaunce, As bough he schulde haue led b e newe 
daunce. C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 360 Crist pat ledib 
be daunce of love. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1348 Foly 
foteth it properly, Fansy ledeth the dawnce. 2579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 522/2 They must begin the dance to 
be punished. rti6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Cust. Country H. i, 
They heard your lordship Was, by the ladies’ choice, to 
le r ad the dance. 1742 Mann Let. to H. Walpole 23 Sept., 
M. de Gages is now the man who begins the dance. 

b. To lead, rarely give {a person ) a dance ; fig. 
to leadjhim) in a wearying, perplexing, .or dis- 
appointing course ; to cause him to undergo exertion 
or worry with no adequate result. 

a 1529 Skelton Edzv. IF, 29 She [Fortune] toke me by 
the hand and led me a daunce. 1599 Porter Angry Worn. 
Abingd. nr. ii,_ I pray God, they may .. both be led a dark 
dance in the night 1 1682 Hickeringill Wks. (1716) II. 37, 
I think he has led me a fair dance, I am so tyred. 1700 
S. L. tr. C. Fryke’s V cy. E. Ind. 45 [A monkey] led me such 
a dance, that I had almost stuck in the Slough. 1798 \V. 
Hutton Autobiog. 65, I should have led them a dance 
of twenty miles to breakfast at Kidderminster. 2874 
Aldrich Pmd. Palfrey i. (1885) 12 It was notorious that 
the late. Maria Jane had led Mr. Wiggins something of 
a dance in this life. 

e. Dance of Death : an allegorical representation 
of Death leading men of all' ranks and conditions 
in the dance to the grave : a very common subject 
of pictorial representation during the middle ages. 
Also called dance of Macabre, ¥. danse macabre : 
see Littr£. 

4:1430 Lydg. Daunce of Machalree Prol., The which 
daunce at sainct innocentes Portrayed is with all the 
surplusage. Ibid., Death fyrst speaketh vnto the Pope* 
and after to euery degree as foloweth. 1480 Robt. Devyll 
For and we nowe in deathes daunce stode To hell 
shoulde we go, with horrible vengeaunce. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vi. clvi. 145 But deth yt is to all persones egall, 
lastlye tooke hym in his dyinme daunce, whan he bad ben 
kyng .xlvii. yeres. 1631 Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 378 
The dance of Death . . the Picture of death leading alt 
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estates. 1833 J. Dallawav Archit. Eng. 137 (Stanford) 
The Dance of Macabre (Holbein's Dance of Death) was 
painted on the walls. 

d. St. Vitus's dance — Chorea, q.v. ; also Jig. 

Also St. Joint's, St. Guy's dance, terms applied to the 

dancing-mania of the middle ages. 

1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. 1. i. 1. iv, Chorus Sandi Viti, or 
S. Vitus Dance, .they that are taken with it can do nothing 
but dance till they be dead, or cured. 1721 Bailey, Chorea 
Santi Viti, St. Vitus's Dance. 1746 J. Andree (title), 
Cases of Epilepsy, Hysteric Fits, and St. Vitus’s Dance, 
with the Process and Cure. 1804 Southey in H. D. Traill 
Coleridge (1884) 106 His [Coleridge’s] mind is in a perpetual 
St. Vitus's dance— eternal activity without action. 1840 
Twbedie Pract. Med. II. 205 In St. John’s dance, as well 
as in that ofSt.Vitus..a tympanic stateof the abdomen was 
a frequent symptom. 

e. Dance upon nothing', an ironical expression 
for hanging (cf. Dance y. 3 b). 

1840 Hood Kihnanscgg, Her Death ix, Just as the felon 
condemned to die. .From his gloomy cell in a vision elopes, 
To caper on sunny greens and slopes, Instead of the dance 
upon nothing. a 1845 — An Open Question , note. If 
a dance upon Sunday led so inevitably to a dance upon 
nothing ! 

7 . all rib. and Comb., as dance-leader, - lover , 
'tune ; dance-loving adj. ; dance-hall, -house, a 
public dancing saloon ( 17 . Si) ; dance-music, 
‘music designed as an accompaniment to dancing; 
also, music written in dance rhythm though not 
for dancing purposes’ (Grove Diet. Plus . ). 

1891 Scribueds Mag. Sept. 276/1 Port Said, .abounds in 
French cafes and dance-halls. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 
24 Apr. 1/8 To run a dance-house and gambling-den. 
c 1440 Promp . Parv. 114 Dawnceledere, coralies. 1860 
G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 152 Very popular . . as a means of 
producing dance music. 

Dance (dans), v . Forms: 4-6 daunse, 4-7 
daunco, (5 dawnce, 6 dans's, danse), 5- dance, 
[a. OF. dancc~r , danse-r —Vr. dansar, Sp. daitzar, 
Pg. dansar, dansar. It. danzare. 

The origin of the Romanic word is obscure ; it is generally 
held (after Diez) to be an adoption of OHG. dansdn to 
draw, to stretch out, from which is supposed to have arisen 
the sense ‘to form a file or chain in dancing’. From 
Romanic the word has been taken (back) in the sense 
‘dance’ into German : MHG. tanzen( xithc', MDurfa«rr«. 
(OHG. dansdn was a derivative form from dinsan — Goth. 
Pinsart in at -Pit nan to draw towards one.)] 

1 . intr. To leap, skip, hop, or glide with 
measured steps and rhythmical movements of the 
body, usually to the accompaniment of music, either 
by oneself, or with a partner or in a set. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 5213 Mery time it is in May. .Maydens so 
dauncen and thay play. 1388 Wyclip 2 Sam. vi. 14 Darn’d 
.. daunsidewith all strengthis bifor the_ Lord. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 147/3 He . . sente them into the gardyn to 
daunse & to carolle. 1530 Palsgr. 361 After dynner men 
avaunced them to daunce eche man with eche woman. 1632 
Milton V Allegro 96 Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequer’d shade. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 
466 T 3 You shall see her dance, or, if you will do her that 
Honour, dance with her. 1884 Miss Braddon Ishmael ix, 
I never danced with any one in my life until to-day. I have 
danced by myself in the yard sometimes when there was an 
organ. 

T b. To dance barefoot : said of an elder sister 
when a younger one was married before her. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Taut, Shr. rr. i. 33 She must haue a husband ; 
I must dance bare-foot on her wedding day, And for your 
loue to her leade Apes in hell. 1742 Mrs. Delany Life Cf 
Corr. {1861) II. 188 The eldest daughter was much dis- 
appointed that she should dance barefoot, and desired her 
father to find DUt a match for her. 

c. Of animals taught to perform certain regular 
movements. 

c 1530 Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodsley I. 184 Then should 
ye dance as a bear. 1854 Wood Anita. Life 2 10 The educa- 
tion of most bears seldom aspires beyond teaching the 
animal to stand on its hind legs, and raise each foot alter- 
nately, a performance popularly entitled ‘ dancing ’. 

d. traits/, and fig. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas I. viii. (1544) ixa, Beware afore or 
ye daunce in the rowe Of such as Fortune hath from her 
whele ithrow. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VI It , v. iv. 68, I haue 
some of ’em in Limbo Patruin , and there they are like to 
dance these three dayes. 

e. To dance to or after (a person' s) fife, whistle , 
etc. : fig. to follow his lead, act after his desire or 
instigation. 

1562 J. Heywood Pros', ff Epi.gr. (186?) 61 To daunce 
after her pipe, I am ny led. 1604 Middleton Father 
Hubb. Tales Wks. 1886 VIII. 65 Till the old devourer .. 
death, had made our landlord dance after his pipe. 1707 
Norris Treat . Humility \ ii. 98 When a man .. dances to 
the tune of the age wherein he lives. 1823 Scott Pcveril 
vii, I thought I had the prettiest girl in the Castle dancing 
after my whistle. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 523 
That most of these councillors . . will ‘ dance to Rome’s 
piping if they do but see her gold. 

2 . To leap, skip, spring, or move up and down, 
with continuously recurring movement, from excite- 
ment or strong emotion. Said also of the lively 
skipping or prancing of animals, and of the heart, 
the blood in the veins, etc. 

c 1325 E. E. Altit. P. A. 345 P03 pou daunce as any 
do, Braundysch, & brais J>y brabez breme. c 1400-50 
Alexander 2618 For pe dowt of he dyn daunced stedis. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 291 Some were con- 
strayned to Jeape and daunce for ioye. X553 Eden Treat. 
Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 21 The woman runneth vp and down, 
daunsing continually like a frantike bodie. x6ix Shaks. 


I Vint. T. r. ii, no, I haue Tremor Cordis on me: my 
heart daunces, But not for ioy. a 1 720 Sheffield (Dk. 
Buckhm.) IVks. (1753) I. 160 The blood more lively danc’d 
within our veins. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 142 When 
the heart danced, and life was in its spring. 1821 Lamb 
Elia, Valentine's Day, He saw, unseen, the happy girl un- 
fold- the Valentine, dance about, clap her hands. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 505 Yniol’s heart Danced in his bosom, 
seeing better days. 

b. To run, go, or move on with dancing or 
tripping motion. 

17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull r. x, How you have danced 
the round of all the Courts. 1820 Scott Abbot xxiv, The 
moments . . danced so rapidly away. Ibid, xxxiv, Some 
sprightly damsel, who thinks to dance through life as through 
a French galliard. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton ii. 20 These 
boys of twenty-five will dance over the world’s edge in 
pursuit of a theory. 

3 . Of things inanimate: To bob up and down on 
tbe ground, on the surface of water, in the air, etc. 
Often with personification or figurative reference 
to gay and sprightly motion. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 7 b, The flame appeareth 
to leape or daunce from one part to the other, much like as 
bals of wild fire daunce up and downe in the water. 1567 
Drant Horace's Epist. xviii. F vj, Whilst thy ship doth 
kepe a flote, ydauncinge on the plaine. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 23X Why the limb of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter . . 
and Venus, appear to move or dance. 1703 Moxon Mcch. 
Exerc. 135 Care must be taken that the Bressummers and 
Girders be not weakned more than needs, lest the whole 
Floor dance. x8tz H. & J. Smith Ref Addr., Cui bono ? 
iv, Light as the mote that daunceth in the beam. 1884 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 13B The little boat rolled and 
danced. 

b. Grimly applied to the movements of the body 
in or after death by hanging ; to dance upon 
nothing, to be hanged. 

1837 Major Richardson Brit . Legion viii. (ed. 2) 2x0 
To see a fellow-being dancing in air after death, in the 
manner practised in England. 1839 H. Ainsworth Jack 
Sheppard xxxi. (Farmer', ‘You’ll dance upon nothing, 
presently rejoined Jonathan, brutally. xB6z Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) III. vm. iv. 21 This poor soldier, six feet 
three, your Majesty, is to dance on the top of nothing for 
a three -halfpenny matter ! 

4 . traits, with the name or description of a dance 
or measure as cognate object. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 200 (MS. Gg) Daunsynge 
aboute this flour an esy pas. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xvi. xix, To daunce true mesures without varyaunce. 1599 
Porter Angry Wont. Abingd. m. ii, They have danced 
a galliard at beggars’-bush for it. a 1627 M iddleton Chaste 
Maid iv. iii, As if they’d dance the sword-dance on the 
stage. 17 62 Goldsm. Life of Nash Wks. 1881 IV. 69 
A minuet, danced by two persons. 1844 E.. Fitzgerald 
Lett. (1889) 1. 142 If you could see the little girl dance the 
Polka with her sister 1 

f b. To dance Barnaby : to dance to a quick 
movement, move expeditiously. To dance the 
Tyburn jig : to be hanged : cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 15 Bounce cries the Port-hole, out 
they fly And make the world dance Barnaby. 1664 Ether- 
edge Com, Revenge v. ii, Widow, here is music ; send for 
a parson, and we will dance Barnaby within this half-hour. 
1697 Vanbrugh Relapse f. pil., Did ever one yet dance the 
Tyburn jig With a free air, or a well-pawdered wig ? 

5. To dance attendance : to wait (upon a person) 
with assiduous attention and ready obsequiousness ; 
orig. to stand waiting or ‘ kicking one’s heels 7 in 
an antechamber. See also Attendance 5 . 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 626 And Syr ye must 
daunce attendance, And take patient sufferaunce, For my 
Lords Grace, Hath now no time or space. To speke with you 
as yet. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. ii. 31 To suffer A man of 
Place . . To dance attendance on their Lordships pleasures, 
And at the dore too, like a Post with Packets. 2675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics xxv. 380 Few have observed that the sun and 
moon and stars dance attendance to it [the earth], and 
cherish it with their influences. 1768 Gray in Corr. w. 
Nicholls (1843) 75 Here are a pair of your stray shoes, 
dancing attendance, till you send for them. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols xxxi. 362 After dancing attendance on the court 
for a month or two they receive their dismission. 

6. causal, a. To lead in a dance, cause to dance. 

1665 Pepys Diary ix Oct., Having danced my people as 
long as I saw fit to sit up, I to bed. *762 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VI. ii, When my father had danced his white bear 
backwards and forwards, through half-a-dozen pages. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cony. 1, Though I am obligated to dance 
a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all that. 

b. To move or toss up and down with a dancing 
jerky motion ; to dandle. 

Wyclif Isa . Ixvi. 12 Vp on the knes men shul daunte 
IMS. H. a 1450 daunsen] 30U. 1546 Heywood Proverbs 11. 
x, In hope. .In hir dotyng daies to be daunst on the lappe. 
1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate 11. i, I have dandled you, and 
kissed you, and played with you.. and danced you. 1681 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693)418 To dance a child 
in one’s arms. 2773 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary July, It 
was no sport to me to be danced up and down, and to find 
the waves .. rougher every instant. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. EpiL, I that danced her on my knee. 

7 . With comp l . : To remove, put, bring, impel, 
etc., off, away , out, in, etc., by dancing. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 208 So was the blessed head 
of John . . danced off his shoulders by a Harlot. 1787 
Generous Attachment 1. 200, 1 danced away the recollection 
of it. 18x2 Byron Waltz vii, Her nimble feet danced off 
another’s head. 1862 Merivale Rom. Aw/. (1865) VI. 1 . 169 
That an obscure player .. should dance himself into the 
chamber of the empress. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. 
iv. 11892) 29 Like a lady danced off her sense of fixity. Mod. 

I fear he has danced away his chance. 
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Dance able (dcrnsab’l), a. colloq. [f. Dance v. 
+ -able ; cf. F. dansable!\ Suitable for dancing; 
fit to dance with. 

x85o W. Collins Wont. White 1. vi. 22 A flirtable, 
dauceable, small-talkable creature of the male sex. 1891 
Sat. Rev, 25 July 123/2 ‘The Shaking Polka* .. is a very 
bright and danceable specimen. 

Dancer (dcrnsoi). [f. Dance v. + -eu.] 

1. One who dances ; spec, one who dances pro- 
fessionally in public. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 114 Dawncere, tripud iai or, tripud i- 
atrix. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ri. i. tn God match me 
with a good dauncer. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2318/4 Stage- 
Plays, Dancers of the Ropes, and other Pubitck Shews. 
1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter 146 The dancers quick and 
quicker flew. 1858 Thackeray Virginians xxviii, She is 
a dancer, and.. no better or worse than her neighbours, 
tb. A dancing-master. Obs. 

1599-16.. Middleton, etc. Old Law hi. ii, His dancer 
now came in as I met you. a X627 Middleton Chaste 
Maid 1. i, I hold my life you have forgot your dancing : 
when was the dancer with you? 

i* c. transf. A dancing- dog. Obs. 

1576 Fleming tr. Caius' Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 261 
The dog called the Dancer. .[They] are taught and exercised 
to dance in measure. x6B8 R. Holme Armoury it. 184/1. 

2 . (pi.) A sect of enthusiasts who arose in 13^4, 
chiefly in parts of Flanders, and were noted for 
their wild dancing ; in Pathol, those affected with, 
the dancing-mania (St. Vitus', St.John's dance, etc.) 
of the middle ages. 

1764 Maclaine tr. Mosheim's Ch. Hist. xiv. 11. v. § 8 
Directly the reverse of this melancholy sect was the merry 
one of the Dancers, which . . arose at Aix-!a-Chapelle. 
1C44 Babington tr. Decker's Epidemics Mid. Ages i. 88 
note , According to the Chronicle of Cologne, the St. John’s 
dancers sang during their paroxysms. 1:882-3 Schaff 
Encycl . Rclig. Knoivl. I. 602 The sect of the Dancers, 
who were enthusiasts, first appeared in 1374, on the Lower 
Rhine, dancing in honor of St. John. 

3. -Dandy-roller, q.v. 

4 . pi. Stairs, slang. 

1671 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. v. (1874) 52 (Farmer) Track 
up the dancers, go up the stayres. 1725 in New Cant. 
Did. 2812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Dancers, stairs. 1829 
Lytton Disowned 65 Come, track up the dancers, and 
dowse the glim, 1858 — What will he do ? xvi. {D.>, Come, 
my Hebe, track the dancers, that is, go up the stairs. 

6. pi. A local name for the aurora borealis or 
northern lights. Also Jl/erry dancers. 

c 1717 Ldt.fr. Mist’s Jrnl. (1722) I. 99 In the North of 
Scotland . . they are seen continually every Summer in the 
Evening . . they call them Dancers. 1727 Phil. Trans. 
XXXV. 304 The Meteor pall’d by our Sailors, Merry Dancers, 
was visible, and very bright. 1863 C. Sr. John Nat. Hist. 
Moray 86 April 7th (1847). - we saw a very brilliant aurora 
borealis, or as they term it here, 4 The Merry Dancers ’. 

t DancereSS. Obs., exc. as nonce-wd. [a. OF. 
dancer esse, daitsercsse, now supplanted by danseuse : 
see -ess.] A female dancer. 

1388 Wyclif Ecclus. Lx. 4 Be thou not customable with 
a daunseresse [1382 a leperesse or tumbler], neither here 
thou hir. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495)1. xli. 
62 b/x The moost excellent Jongleresse or Dawnceresse that 
was in the cytee of Anthyoche. 1633 Prynne Histrio- 
Mastix v. viii. 260 What doth a Danceresse doe? She im- 
pudently uncovers her head. 1855 Honseh. Words XI. 57 
A cavalier may. .offer, .a glass nowand then to his danceress. 

+ Da’ncery. Obs. rare — 1 . [a. OF. danseric, 
dancing, ball : see - ery.] Dancing. ^ 

1615 Chatman Odyss. viii. 504 Two, with whom none 
would strive in dancery. 

Dancette (danse’t), sb. [app. a modern form- 
ation, inferred from next.] 

1 . Her. A fesse with three indentations. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <$■ Pep. xiv. §1 (ed. 3) x6o 
The ‘daunces’ are equivalent to agroup of fusils conjoined 
in fesse across the shield, which is sometimes blazoned as 
a * dancette * or a fesse dancett^e. 

2 . Arch. A zigzag or chevron moulding. 

2838 Britton Diet. Archit. 249 The chevron moulding, 
or dancette. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss. 
Dancett6, -ee (dernsete, -ti), a. Her. Also 
-ty. [app. a corruption of F. daitche , dene he, in 
OF. also dattsie (:—lale L. dcnticcitiis, f. dent- 
tooth) used in same sense. 

Dancetti or danecti may have originated m a scribal 
error for danchJ or dattsie. OF. had also the phrase 
a danscs = d anche. ] . 

Of a line, the edges of a fesse, etc. : Having large 
and deeply marked indentations, usually three in 


number ; = Dancy. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. iii. (1660) 55 These two last 
mentioned sorts of Lines viz. Indented ana Daunsette are 
both one. .their forme is all one, but in quantity they diner 
much in that the one is much wider and deeper than the 
other. 1661 Morgan Spit. Gentry 1. n. *S Dancette diflers 
from Indented, by reason it consists but of three teeth onlj. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, fy Po A xm. (e ^\3) ”S 
A chief dancettee. x88z Cussans Heraldry 11. 47 The lines 
by which a shield is divided, .may assume any of the follotv- 
in S forms. . Indented, Dancettb (but 3 indentations', iv. 59 
Argent ; a Bend vert, between Cotises dancette piles. 

Dancing (da-nsiq), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Dance. 

* 1300 Cursor M. 7 tox (Gdtt.) In hair dauncmg was 
hair sane a 1340 Hamfole Psalter xxxix. 6 Hoppyn^e 
r d a“nc%4- Of tumblers & herlo.^ «S 3 ° 

Pract. Prelates Wks. d 5 73' 375 4^ vho sboU p„S*/r/ 
payd for all mens daunsing. 1613 P. FrrrciiES Purfl! 1 ‘ ■ 
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vii. xxx. 92 With dancings, gifts and songs. 1670 .Cotton 
Es per non 11. vj. 244 One night that the King had appointed 
a great Dancing at Court. 1766 Fordyce Scrm. i ng. 
Women {ed. 4) I. vi. 236 What is dancing, in the best sense, 
hut the harmony of motion rendered more palpable? 185s 
Thackeray Newcomes xxiv, They had no dancing at Grand- 
mamma's : but she adores dancing. 

b. ait rib. and Comb., as dancing -assembly, 
-chamber, -days, - dress , -Jloor, -hall, -house, -match, 
-pipe, - pump , -shoe, etc. ; dancing-malady, 
-mania, -plague = Chorea ; dancing-mistress, 
a female teacher of dancing ; + dancing rapier, 
a sword worn only for ornament in dancing; 
dancing-room, a room for dancing ; spec, one for 
public dancing. Also Dancing-master, -school. 

1765 Cowpek Let. to J. Hill 3 July, Here is a card- 
assembly, and a *dancing-assembly. £1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 
1106 Dido, To *daumyng-chaumberys . .This Enyas is led. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jitl. 1. v. 33 N ay sit. . For you and I are 
past our *dauncing daies. 1724 Swift Stella's Birthday , 
As when a beauteous nymph decays, We say, she’s past 
her dancing-days. 1843 Longf. Sp. Student 11. i, Now 
bring me. .iny *dancing dress And my most precious jewels ! 
1839 — Hyperion m. lii, Used as a *dancing-floor. 1753 
Goldsm. Let. Wks. 1881 IV. 474 When a stranger enters the 
/dancing-hall he sees one end of the room taken up with the 
ladies. 1818 Scott Ilrt. Midi, ix, Nae frequenter of play- 
house, or music-house, or ^dancing-house. 1878 tr. Ziemssen's 
Cycl. Med. XIV. 416 As a pandemic disease, the *dancing- 
inania died out in the fifteenth century. 174* Richardson 
Pamela II. 145 All the Ladies could prevail upon my Master 
for, was a *Dancing-match. 1852 Dickens Bleak fl. II. vii, 
^Dancing-mistress though in her limited ambition she 
aspired to be. c 1440 Promp. Pan\ 114 *Dawncynge pyP e J 
carola. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xix. (1879) 167 They 
all wear jackets and trowsers, and trodden out ^dancing- 
pumps. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peters Pension Wks. 
3812 II. 17 T’ illume The goodly Company and *Dancing- 
room. 1836 Murray s Handbk. N. Germ. 271 Occupied by 
low taverns and dancing-rooms. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 180 
1*8 *Dancing-Shoes not exceeding Four Inches Height in the 
Heel. 

Da’ncing, ///. a. [-ing 2 .] That dances, in 
various senses of the verb. 

[c 1386 Chaucer /Cut's T. 1343 What ladies fairest bene or 
best datmeeinge.] 1568 Fulwel Like Will to Like in Hazl. 
Dodsley III. 310 Whom have we here? Tom Tumbler, or 
else some dancing bear? 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. u. 
(1882) 33 Their dansing minions, that minse it ful glngerlie. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. I. 506 Chaff with eddy Winds is 
whirl'd around, And dancing Leaves are lifted from the 
ground. 3701 De Foe True-born Eng. 8 A Dansing 
Nation, Fickle and Untrue. 1887 J. Ball Nat. in S. 
Amcr. 15 The irregular surface of the little dancing waves. 

b. + Dancing-goats [Lat. caprx, saltantes'], a 
species of meteor or aurora; dancing-damsel, 
-wench, -woman = Dancing-girl. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 6b, Of fiery meteors., 
they have divers names : for they are called burning stubble, 
torches, dauncing or leaping Goates. Ibid. 7 b, Dansing 
Goats are.. as when two torches be seene together, and the 
flame appeareth to leape or daunce from one part to the 
other. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justin 42 b, He begat 
Larissa, a dauncing damsel. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India §• 
P. 160 The Dancing Wenches singing with Bells at their 
Wrists and Heels. 1810 T. Williamson E. India Fade M. 
1. 386 (Y.) The dancing- women are of different kinds. 

Da*ncing-girl. [Dancing ///. «.] 

1. A girl who dances in public ; a female pro- 
fessional dancer ; esp. in India, a nautch-girl 
(in Pg. bailadeira , Bayadere). 

2760 Goldsm. Cit. W. xlv, Pleased with the postures as 
well as the condescension of our dancing girls. 1782 Ann. 
Reg. 43 A company of strolling dancing girls from Surat 
appeared on a platform. 3842 Loncf. Sp. Stud. 1. i, A mere 
dancing-girl, who shows herself Nightly, half-naked, on the 
stage, for money. 3848 Ht. Martineau East. Life (2850) 
283 There was a booth with dancing-girls, a horrid sight. 

2 . Dancing-girls \ a plant, Mantisia saltatoria, 
cultivated in green-honses for the beauty and 
singularity of its purple and yellow flowers. 

3866 Treas. Bot. 719/2 Its flowers, .present some resem- 
blance to a_ ballet-dancer ; hence the popular name, Dancing 
Girls, applied to the plant. 

Dancingly (dcrnsiqli), adv. [f. Dancing///, a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a dancing or capering manner. 

2667 H. More Div. Dial. hi. xxxvi. (1713) 283 If you he 
so dancingly merry. 3893 Chamb. Jrtil. 27 Aug. 552/2 
A chill gleam, .lit dancingly on Miss Mattie’s face. 

Da*ncing-ma:ster. [Dancing vbl. sb.] A 
professional teacher of dancing. 

3652 {title), The English Dancing-Master. 3682 Otway 
Soldier* s Port. v. v, Odd, they’ll make an old fellow of sixty- 
five cut a caper like a dancing-master. 2722 Addison Sped. 
No. 29 fix The Shepherds .. acquit themselves in a Ball 
better than our English Dancing-Masters. 2860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Culture (Bohn) II. 371 In town, he can find 
the swimming-school, the gymnasium, the dancing-master. 

Dancing-school, [f. as prec.] A school 
for instruction in dancing. 

1580 Baret Ah. D 1 x8 A daunsing schoole. 1590 Shaks. 
Hen. V, hi. v. 32 They bid vs to the English Dancing- 
Schooled. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 9 The Church . . will 
sooner become the Devils dancing-Schoole, then Gods 
Temple. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Autcr. II. 356 A warn- 
ing that no young lady who attended dancing-school that 
winter should be employed. 

+ Da-ncitive, a. Obs. itouce-wd. [f. Dance v., 
on the analogy of sensitive : cf. talkative .] Inclined 
or given to dancing. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe n. in Bullen O. PI. III. 31 Your 
Lord is very dancitive me thinkes. 


•}• Dancy, a. Her. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dansic, 
danchl late L. daiticdlus toothed, f. deni- tooth.] 
Toothed, indented. 

2612 Cotgr., Danchl, indented*, or (as in termes of 
blazon) dancy. 2706 Phillips, Dancette or Dancy. 

Dand, slang or dial, abbreviation of Dandy. 

1886 T. Hardy Mayen- of Cast, xxvii, Farfrae, being 
a young dand. 3891 — Test I. 89 You will never set out . 
. .without dressing up more the dand than that? 
Dandelion (darnd/bbn). Forms : 6 dent de 
lion, dentdelyon, dantdelyon, 6-7 dan-, dante- 
delyon, 7 dent-, dendelion, 6- dandelion, 
[a. F. dent de lion, in med.L. dens leonis, ‘lion’s 
tooth ’, from the toothed outline of the leaves.] 

1. A well-known Composite plant ( Taraxacum 
Dens -leonis or Lcontodon Taraxacum ), abundant 
in meadows and waste ground throughout Europe, 
Central and Northern Asia, and North America, 
with widely toothed leaves, and a large bright 
yellow flower upon a naked hollow stalk, suc- 
ceeded by a globular head of pappose seeds ; the 
leaves, stalk, and root contain a bitter milky juice. 

25x3 Douglas /Eneis xir. Pro!. 219 Seyrdownjs smaillon 
dent de lion sprang. 3578 Lytf. Dodoens v. xvi. 568 Dan- 
delion flowreth in April and August. Ibid. 569 The seconde 
kinde is called . . in shoppes Dens leonis . . in French Pissc- 
cn-lict . . in Englishe Dandelyon. 2655 Hartlib Ref. Silk - 
7 vorm 31 They wil also cate the hearb called Dantedelyon. 
2692 Tryon Good House -iv. xxii. (ed. 2) 216 Our Herb 
called Dandelion (that is in English, Lyons Tooth, because of 
the similitude of its Leaf). 273* Arduthnot R ules of Diet 
I. 249 The Juice of the Dandelion is a remedy in intermit- 
ting Fevers. 2825 Wordsw. Vaudraconr fy Julia, A tuft 
of winged seed, .from the dandelion’s naked stalk . . Driven 
by the autumnal whirlwind. 287a Oliver Elem. Bot . 11. 195 
In Dandelion, all the florets are . . ligulate and yellow. 

2. Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
Composites : as Autumnal D., Apargia autum- 
valis ; Blue D., a species of lettuce (Lactuca 
sonchifolia) with toothed leaves ; Dwarf D. (U.S.), 
Krigia virginica ; False D., ‘ a branching compo- 
site of the southern United States, Pyrrhopapptts Ca - 
roliniantts, with dandelion-like heads’ {Cent. Did.). 

3. attrib. 

2656 Mennis& Smith Musarum Del , Ob er on's Apparel, 
His [Oberon's] breeches, .lined with dandelyon plush. 2822 
Clark Vill. Minst r. 1 . 314 The dandelion flowers. 1B83 
Miss Braddon Gold. Calf vii. 83 As light and airy as that 
dandelion seed. 

Dander (dze-nds-i), sbA Sc. [Origin unknown]. 
A piece of the vitrified refuse of a smith’s Are or 
a furnace ; a calcined cinder or piece of slag. 

^ * 79 * Newte Tour Eng. $ Scot. 230 These [peats] burnt 
in kiln-pots leave a plate of yetlin amongst the ashes, which 
the country people call a dander. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth 
iii, * Nay, father,’ said the Smith, ‘you cannot suppose that 
Harry Gow cares the value of a smithy-dander for such 
a cub.’ 2828 Specif. T. Stirling's patent No. 5685. 3 
A layer of dander or the scoriae obtained from the Carron 
Ironworks in Scotland. 2888 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. Mar. 
98 i The horse sprained the fetlock joint in the near fore- 
foot . . in consequence of a number of lumps of ashes or 
* danders ’ having been left on the road. 

Dander (dse'ndai), sb. 2 [Origin uncertain: 
app. West Indian or American.] (See quot.) Now 
commonly Dundee, q.v. 

1 c 2796 Sir J. Dalrymple Obscrv. Yeast-cake 1 The season 
for working molasses lasts five months, of which three weeks 
are lost in making up the dander, that is, the ferment. 

Da’nder, st>.* — Dandruff, q.v. 

Dander (dce’ndai), sbA. U. S. colloq. and dial. 
[Conjectured by some to be a fig. use of Dander 3 | 
dandruff, scurf ; but possibly fig. of Dander 2, 
ferment.] Ruffled or angry temper ; in phr. to get 
one's dander up, etc. 

1837-4° Haliburton Clocknt. (1862) 31 He was fairly ryled, 
and got his dander up. 2848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 
II. 49 Wuf ’ll git your dander riz ? 2849 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis xliii, When my dander is up it’s the very thing to 
urge me on. 2884 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., ' I got bis dander 
up ’ means I put him out of temper. [In Dialect Glossaries of 
Cumbrld., Sheffield, Berkshire .] 

Dander (dsendai), sb.° Sc. and dial. Also 
daunder, dauner. [f. Dander zj.] 

1. Sc. A stroll, a saunter. 


j * JV Vic • ; 4 7 44 c u irom naina taxe 

a dander To Glasgow. 2883 Nasmyth Auiobiog. xxi. 379 
We had a long dander together through the Old Town. 

2. dial. A fit of shivering. 

2877 in Holdenicss Gloss. 

Dander (dsc-ndai), v. Sc. and dial. Also 
daunder, dauner, dawner. [A frequentative 
form like blunder. , wander. Conjectured by some 
to be akin to Dandle : cf. dadder and daddle .] 

1. intr. To walk idly or purposelessly ; to stroll, 
saunter. {Sc. and north, dial.) 

rt 36oo Burel in Watson Collect. (2706) II. 19 (Jam.l 
O unites wandnng, quhiles dandring. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 

0 0 « I7 33* U 75 Alane through flow’ry hows I dander. 
1808 Anderson Cumbrld. Ball. 57 The wearied auld fwok 
dander d hearae. 2830 Galt Lawrie T. tx. vitt. (3840) 434, 

1 would just dauner about and dwine away. 2856 Mrs! 

Carlyle Lett. II. 288 To see poor Jess Donaldson daunder- 
mg about, opening drawers and presses. 2889 Barrie 
It indosv in Thrums xvi. 253 Hendry dandered in to change 
lus coat deliberately. b 


2. dial, a. To ‘ wander * or ‘ ramble ’ in talk, 
to talk incoherently, b. To tremble, to vibrate ; 
applied also to the rolling sound of a drum. In 
this sense akin to dttnder, dnnner. 

a 2724 Battle of Harlaw xviii. in Evergreen, I. 85 The 
Armies met, the Trumpet sounds, The dandring Drums 
alloud did touk. 1847-78 Halliwfxl, Dander .. to talk in- 
coherently. Chesh. 2855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., pander, 
to tremble as a house seems to do from the inside when 
a carriage passes heavily in the street. 2876 Mid. Yorksh. 
Gloss., * Thou danders like an old weathercock— hold still 
with thee/ 

Hence Da’nderer, one who ‘danders , Da*nder- 
ing fpl. a., that ‘danders’. 

2822 Bine Inn. Mag. Jan. 407 (Jam.) Thou art but a daun- 
dcrer a-down the dyke-sides. <11774 Fergusson Poems , 
Cauler Oysters, We needna gie a plack For dand’rin 
mountebank or quack. >849 Mrs. Carlyle II. 85 
There are always some ‘ dandering individuals * dropping in. 

Dandiacal (drendarakal), a. [A Carlylean 
derivative of Dandy, after hypochondriacal and 
the like.] Of the nature of, or characteristic of, 
a dandy ; dandified. 

3832 Carlyle Sart. Res. ill. x. ( heading ) The Dandiacal 
Body. .It appears as if this Dandiacal Sect were but a new 
modification . . of that primeval Superstition, Self-worship. 
1845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 301 How washed out the beau- 
tiful dandiacal face looked. 2886 Sala in Illustr. Lend. 
News 7 Aug. 138 Arrayed in the most dandiacal manner. 
Dandification (drcmdifik^'Jsn). colloq. [f. 
Dandify v.] The action of dandifying or fact of 
being dandified ; concr. a dandified adornment. 

3827 Blackw. Mag. XXI, 828 There is no dandification 
about it, no cockneyism. 2856 Thackeray Christmas Bks. 
(1872) 137 [He] surveys his shining little boots .. his gloves 
and other dandifications with a pleased wonder. 

Dandified, //A a. colloq. [f. next + -ed.] 
Made Qr adorned in the style of a dandy ; 
foppish. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, He was dressed .. in the 
most dandified style that you can conceive. 2856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. vi. i. 150 A rainbow-coloured, 
dandified puppy, a secretary of the bishop’s. 

Dandify (darndifoi), v. colloq. Also dandyfy. 
[see -fy.] traits. To give the character or style of 
a dandy to ; to make trim or smart like a dandy. 

3823 Mirror I. 365/2 Dandyfying in the first style for the 
occasion. 1824 New Monthly Mag. XI. 150 The male is 
dandyfying his plumage. 2859 W. H. Gregory Egypt II. 
134 For fear, if smartened up and dandified, he should 
become the object of envy. 

Da’ndilly, a. and sb. Sc. Also dandily. [app. 
a deriv. of Dandle v.] A. adj. Petted, spoiled 
by being made too much of. Jamieson also gives 
the meaning ‘Celebrated’. B. sb. A pet, a 
darling. 

1500-20 Dunbar Schir, Hit remembir 62, I wes in jowth 
on nureiss kne, [cald] Dandel}', biscliop, dandely. 1697 
Cleland Poems 76 (Jam.) The fate of some [that] were 
once Dandillies, Might teach the younger stags and fillies. 
Not for to trample poor cart-horse. 27.. in R. Jamieson 
Pop. Songs(i 8 o 6 j I. 324 (Jam.) And he has married a dandily 
%\ife, She wadna shape, nor yet wad she sew. <r 1808 Ross 
Songs 145/Jam.) The dandilly toast of the parish Is woo’d 
and married and a’. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxxiv, Yon 

dandilly maiden, .a’ glistenin’ wi’ goud and jewels. 

Dandily, Dandiness : see Dandy. 
Dandiprat (dre'ndipmet). Obs. or arch. Also 
6 dande-, dandy-, dandipratt(e, danty-, 6-8 
dandy-, 7 dantiprat, (dand-prat). [Etymology 
unknown ; as the sense-development is also uncer- 
tain, the senses are here arranged chronologi- 
cally.] 

1 1. Applied to a small coin, worth three half- 
pence, current in England in the 16th c. Obs. 

£1520 T. Norfolk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. 229 I. 381 
Suche a Coyne might be devised as were the dandipratts. 
1530 Palsgr. 498/2 Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshe 
pence. 2542 Recorde Gr. Aries { 2575) 198 A Dandiprat, 
worth 3 halfe pens. 2574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 
( J S77) 253 If they aske an halfpence for spice, a penie for 
candels, a dandiprat for an earthen pot. 2605 Camden 
Rent. (1657) 188 K. Henry the 7th stamped a small coine 
called dandyprats. 1642 Prynne A ntip. 99 A poore Knave, 
scant worth a dandyprat. 

2. A small, insignificant, or contemptible fellow; 
a dwarf, pygmy. Also allrib. Obs. or arch. 

*556 J. Heywood Spider h F. lx. 358 Yet as the giantes 
pawes pat downe dandipratts, So shall we put downe these 
dandiprat brag bratts. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. 
i. (1642) 195/2 Am I a Dog, thou Dwarfe, thou Dandi- 
P/ at [ 1 °59 torriano, Sipithamii, pigmeis, or dandy-prats 
that be but three spans long. 1718 Motteux Quix. (1733) 
I*,2i2» I sa ' v a little Dandiprat riding about, who, they 
said, was a hugeous great Lord. 1842 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 133 The dandiprats of St. Stephen's 
..tooh themselves for patricians of old Rome. 

b. Said of a young lad, little boy, urchin ; rarely 
(quot. 1638) a young girl. Obs. or arch. 

2583 Stanyhurst ZEneis 1. (Arb.) 41 On father /Eneas his 
n ^*-k thee dandiprat hangeth. 2638 Heywood Wise Womatt 
1. Wks. 1874 V. 284 Her name is Luce. With this Dandi- 
prat, this pretty little Apes face, is yon blunt fellow in love. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. m. i, Boy. A Candle, Sir! 
tis broad Daylight yet. Whims. What then, you little 
Dandyprat ? 1822 Scott Kenilw. xxvi. It is even so, my 
little dandieprat. 2875 Calverley Fly-Leaves, Cock % 
Bull, It’s a_ thing I bought Of a bit of a chit of a boy. .* Chop ' 
was my snickering dandiprat's own term. 
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Dandizette (drendize't). Also dandisette, 
dandysette, -zette. [f. Dandy ; app. after French 
words like griseltei] A female dandy. 

1821 New Monthly Mag* I. 409 The city dandy and 
dandisette. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII* 336 Lord Fopping- 
ton was a dandy, and Lady Fanciful a dandyzette. 1890 
Daily Nexus 16 Sept. 4/7 The humours of the Dandies and 
the Dandizettes are shown up. .in these pleasant pages. 

Dandle (dce'nd'I), v. Also 6 dandil(l, -yll. 
[Not known before 16th c. To be compared with 
It. dandola , var. of dondola , *a childes baby [ = 
doll]; also a dandling’ ; dandolare , var. of dondo - 
lave, *to dandle the baby’ (Florio), to swing, toss, 
shake to and fro ; dally, loiter, idle, play, sport, 
toy. But actual evidence of the derivation of the 
Eng. word from the Italian has not been found. 
Another suggestion is that the word may be 
cognate with Ger. tlindeln intr. ‘ to dawdle, toy, 
trifle, dally, play, dandle dim. of MHG. tduden to 
make sport (with), play ; but no word of this family 
is known in Old or Mid. Eng., and the sense is not 
so close to the English as in the Italian word.] 

1. tratis. To move (a child, etc.) lightly up and 
down in the arms or on the knee. Also^g*. 

X530 Palsgr. 506/2, I dandyll, as a mother or nourryce 
doth a childe upon their lappe. 16*4 Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. 804 Your Church, in whose lappe the vilest mis- 
creants are dandled, c 1672 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 , 
79 [He] would often take her out of the cradle, dandle her 
in his armes. 1762 Goldsm. Nash 93 Dandling two of 
Mr. Wood’s children on her knees. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) I. 146 He sits dandling his child on his knee. 
1882 F. P. Verney in Contemp. Rev. XLII.961 The nurse 
took up a child and dandled it kindly. 

b. transf To move (anything) up and down 
playfully in the hand. 

a 1678 Marvell Poems , Checker Dm, Thou’ltken him out 
by a white wand He dandles always in his hand. 1865 
Tylor Early Hist , If fan. ii. 20 In the sign .. for ‘child’, 
the right elbow is dandled upon the left hand. 

2 . Jig. To make much of, pet, fondle, pamper. 

1575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas . Kenilw. Wks. (1387) 12, 

I would confesse that fortune then, full freendly dyd me 
dandle. 2592 Wyrlev Armories 43 She dandles him, and 
then on him she frowns. 1605 7 ,. Jones Layers Specters t6 
Which did entertain and dandle him with all manner of de- 
lights. 1742 Young Nt. Th. i. 315 By blindness thou art 
blest; By dotage dandled to perpetual smiles. x88x Goldwin 
Smith Lectures Ess. 42 No man or nation ever was 
dandled into greatness, 
t 3. To trifle, play, or toy with. Obs . 

1569 E. Fenton Seer. Nature 66 a, Noble men, whome 
she courted and dandled with such dissimuled sleightes in 
loue. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 648/1 They 
doe soe dandle theyr doinges, and dallye in the service to 
them committed, as yf they would not have the Enemye 
subdued. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 970 
King Henries Ambassadors . . hauing been dandled by the 
French during these illusiue practises. 1646 J. Hall Horee 
Vac. 83 Some studies would be hug’d as imployments, others 
onely dandled as sports. 

4 . intr. To play or toy (wit/i). rare. 

1829 West in. Rev. XI. 207 That sort of dandling with 
Irish history. 1865 Carlyle F?‘edk. Gt. VI. xvi. ix. 256 
While dandling with the flute. 

+ 5. = Dangle. Obs. (? erroneous.) 

16x4 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl lv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XL 480 A holy spring, about encompassed By dandling 
sycamores and violets. 1656 W. D. tr. Contemns r Gate Lot. 
Uni. § i47The wild Swan, .in his crop, (dandling just below 
his beak) insatiable. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. 
Hist. 1. 33 Having more shaggy Rags dandling about me 
than the errantest Tatterdemalhon. 
t 8. = Dander 1. Sc. Obs. 

a 1600 Burel in Watson Colled. (1706) II. 39 Gam.) Euin 
as the blind man gangs be ges, In houering far behynd. So 
dois thou dandill in distres. 

Dandler (dre-ndloi). [f. Dandle + -er *.] One 
who dandles : see the verb. 

1598 Florio, Trescatore, a iester, a dallier, a dandler. 
x6ix Cotgr., Mignardcur, a luller, dandler, cherisher. X830 
Cunningham Brit. Paint. I. 269 Poor Miss Morris was no 
dandler of babes. 

f Da-ndling, sb. Obs. (or dial.) [f. Dandle v. 
+ -ing.] A dandled child; a fondling, a pet. 
x6rt Cotgr .,Mignot, a wanton, feddle, fauorite ; a diking, 
dandling, darling. X695 Kennett Par. Antiq. App. 695 
Fortune., before made him her dandling. [1847-78 Hal- 
Liwell, Dandling , a fondling child.] 

Dandling (diemdliq), vbl. sb. [-ing b] The 
action of the verb Dandle, cj.v. 

1591 W. Webb Let. toR. Wilmott in Tailored fyGismwid, 
Let it run abroade (as many parentesdoe their children once 
past dandling). X59 2 Shaks. Ven. S,- Ad. 562. 1602 Map.ston 
Ant. Mel. 111. Wks. 1856 I. 39 That wanton dandling of 
your fan. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 260 [He] 
has long out -grown the need of any critical dandling. 

Da*ndling, ppl- a. [-ing -.] That dandles : 
see the verb. Hence Da'ndling-ly adv. 

1598 F lorio, Vczzosaminte, wantonly, dandlinglie. 

Dandruff, dandriff (dje/ndrtff, -if). Forms : 
6 dandrif, 6-7 -ruffe, -raff(e, 7 ~ruf, -rifle, 7- 
-ruff, -riff; also 6-7 dandr o, S-9 dander. [Of 
unknown origin. 

For conjectures, see Wedgwood, Edward Muller, Skeat : 
nothing satisfactory has been suggested.] 

Dead scarf-skin separating in small scales and 
entangled in the hair ; seurt. 


1545 Raynold Byrth Mankyndc iv- vi. (1634 i 198 They 
that haue blacke hayre haue more store of Dandrufle then 
others. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. vi, The iuice of Garlick 
being taken in drink clenseth the head from dandrufle. 16 rr 
Cotgr., Crosse de la tesie l Dandriff; the skales that fall 
from the head, etc. in combing. 1730 Swift Poems, Lady's 
Dressing-Room, Combs. . Fill’d up with Dirt. .Sweat, Dand- 
riff, Powder, Lead and Hair. 1866 Youatt Horse xv. 342 
The scales which fall off in the shape of dandriff. 

0 . 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Caspa de cabeca , Dandro, 
Furfures capitis, s 650 B c/mver A utkropomet! 53 To breed 
Lice and Dandro, after the manner of your Irish. 1786 
Sportsman s Did. G g viij, Some horses have neither scales, 
dander, or scabs. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Dander, a slight scurf 
on the skin. 

attrib. 1668 Dryden Evenings Love iv. iii, There ’s the 
dandriff comb you lent me. 

Hence Da'ndruffy a., scurfy. 

2858 Mayne Reid in Chatnb. yrnl. IX. 333 A white 
dandruffy surface was exhibited. 

Dandy (darndi), sb. 1 (and a.). [Origin un- 
known. In use on the Scottish Border in the end 
of the iSth c. ; and about 1S13-1819 in vogue in 
London, for the { exquisite’ or ‘swell’ of the period. 

Perhaps the full form was Jack-a-dandy, which occurs from 
1659, and in 18th c. had a sense which might pass into that 
of* dandy Connexion with dandiprat or with F. dandin 
has been guessed, but without any apparent ground. It is 
worthy of notice also that Dandy ~ Andrew in Sc. See' 
Rev. C. B. Mount in N. <§• Q. 8th Ser. IV. 8x.] 

X. 1 . One who studies above everything to 
dress elegantly and fashionably; a beau, fop, 
‘exquisite’. 

CX780 Sc. Song(sez N. $Q. 8th Ser. IV. 81), I've heard my 
granny crack O’ sixty twa years back When there were sic 
a stock of .Dandies O ; Oh they gaed to Kirk and Fair, Wi* 
their ribbons round their hair, And their stumpie drugget 
coats, quite the Dandy O. 1788 R. Galloway Poems (Jam.), 
They., laugh at ilka dandy at that fair day. 18x8 Moore 
Fudge Fant. Paris i. 48 They’ve made him a Dandy, A thing, 
you know, whiskered, great-coated, and laced, Like an hour- 
glass, exceedingly small in the waist. 18x9 Anderson 
Cumbrld. Ball. (1823) 148, I.. went owre to see Carel Fair; 
I’d heard monie teales o’ thur dandies — Odswinge ! how 
they mek the fwok stare ! 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. m. x, 

A Dandy is a Clothes-wearing Man, a Man whose trade, 
office, and existence consists in the wearing of Clothes. 1874 
Dasext Half a Life II. 65 Like the cabriolets which some 
dandies still drive. 

b. Said of animals and things. 

X835 Sir G. Stephen Adv. Search Horse ii. x8, I mounted 
many a slug and many another dandy before I again ventured 
to buy. 1885 Runciman Skippers 4* Sh. 54 The barque 
looked a real dandy. . • 

2 . slang or colloq. Anything superlatively fine, 
neat, or dainty ; esp. in phr. the dandy , 1 the correct 
thing ‘ the ticket 

1784 G. Colman Song in Two to One , Her breath is like 
the rose, and the pretty little mouth Of pretty little Tippet 
is the Dandy O l 1814 Apollo (in N. $Q. 6th Ser. IX. 136', 
For marriage to old maids is the dandy, O. 1832 W. 
Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 305 A cure for coughs 
I know, It will prove the dandy. 1837-40 Haliburton 
Clockm. 11862) 340 The new railroad will be jist the dandy 
for you. 1887 A mer. Angler XU. 360, I had the largest, 
the dandy, and was satisfied. 

IX. Technical and other senses ; app. transferred 
applications of prec. to things considered neat, 
trim, or ‘ tidy’ in form or action. 

3 . /Pant. ‘ A sloop or cutter with a jigger-mast 
abaft, on which a mizen-Iug-sail is set * (Smyth, 
Sailor s IVord-bk.). Hence dandy-rig , -rigged adjs. 

2858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 234 Dandy 3, Flats 4. 1880 
Daily News 12 Nov. 3/7 Busy Bee, fishing dandy, of Lowes- 
toft, struck on a wreck and foundered. x886 Times 2 Jan. 

3 The lifeboats, .dandy Snowdrop, of Ramsgate, .dandy 
Lady’s Page, of Scarborough . . dandy Seabird, of Yar- 
mouth, saved vessel and six. 

1858 Simmonds Did. Tratle, Da ndy-rigg ed-cu iter. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 132 An elliptical stern . 
Dandy-rig Fishing-boat. 1891 Daily News 15 Dec. 5/6 His 
smack . . dandy-rigged, and of only thirty-seven tons, was I 
again overtaken by a storm. , 

4 . Naut. A piece of mechanism, resembling a 1 
small capstan, used for hoisting the trawl. Hence ! 
dandy-span, the handle-bar by which a dandy 
is worked. 

X883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 10 Bridles, Dandies .. 
Hauling Lines, and Running Gear. Ibid. 12 Manilla Bridles 
. .Dandy Span. 

5 . dial. A bantam fowl. ( Dandy-cock , dandy-heni) 

1828 Craven Dialed, Dandy -cock, a bantam cock, a diminu- 
tive species of poultry. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dandy , 
a bantam. The sexes are specified as dandy-cock and 
dandy-hen. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. 167 ‘Hey struts abowt 
like a dandy-cock.’ 

6. Irish. A small jug ; a small glass (of whisky). 

1838 Blackw. Mag. May (Farmeri, ‘ Father Tom and the 

Pope V Dimidium cyathi vero apud Metropolitanos Hiber- 
nicos dicitur dandy. 1859 All Year Round No. 12. 285 
Take a dandy — there 's no headache in Irish whisky. 

7 . In various other technical applications ; e.g. 
a handy accessory to various machines or struc- 
tures ; a running-out fire for melting pig-iron in 
tin-plate manufacture ; a small false grate fitted 
for purposes of economy into an ordinary grate or 
fireplace ,* a light iron hand-cart used to carry coke 
to a blast furnace ; also short for Dandy-cart, 
-holler. 

1850 Mrs. F. Trollope Petticoat Govt. 13 She b’ew 
a small dandy-ful of shavings and cinders into warmth, for 


the .purpose of causing the water in her diminutive kettle to 
boil. 1851 Rep. yuries of Exhibition 428 A channelled and 
perforated roller technically called a ‘dandy’, to remove 
part of the water from the pulp. 1875 Urc Did. Arts III. 
490 The two rollers following the dandy . . are termed 
couching- rollers. 1884 W. H. Greenwood Steel fj-' Iron 
27 6 Price's puddling furnace . . consists of a bed or hearth 
at one end of which is a chamber or dandy in which the pig- 
iron is first placed for preliminary heating. 1892 (see 
Dandy-cart]. 

Hence ( nonce-ivds .) Da’ndyhood, the state or 
style of a dandy. Da'ndyictf., dandyish. Da'ndy- 
ize v. intr., to play the dandy. Da'ndy-jack v., 
to play the jack-a-dandy. 2Ja*ndy-land [cf. fairy- 
/and], the (imaginary) land of dandies. Da'ndy- 
Hngv a diminutive or petty dandy. 

1823 Nexv Monthly Mag, VII. 229 Prank'd out in dandi- 
hood withal To the top pitch of fashion's folly. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. V. 171 Done.. not with philosophic, perma- 
nent colours, but with mere dandyic ochre and japan. 1830 
Ibid. II. 200 We have dandyised in our time with the .. 
turbaned exquisites of . . Stamboul. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. m, x, Those Dandiacal Manicheans, with the host of 
Dandyising Christians, will form one body. 1887 Fenn 
Master 0/ Cercm. xi, ‘ My, he do go dandy-jacking along 
the cliff.’ 1831 Moore Summer Fete 498 Two Exquisites, 
a he and she, Just brought from Dandyland,and meant For 
Fashion’s grand Menagerie. 1846 Worcester, Dandyling, 
a little dandy ; a ridiculous fop. Qu. Rev. 

23 . attrib. and adj. Of, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of a dandy or dandies ; of the nature of a 
dandy ; affectedly neat, trim, or smart. 

1813 Byron Let. to Moore 25 July, The season has closed 
with a Dandy Ball. 1821 — yuanv. cxliii. Even a Dandy's 
dandiest chatter. 1824 Miss Mitfokd Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
172 The stiff cravat, the pinched-in waist, the. dandy-walk. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lx, A dandy little hand in 
a kid-glove. 1887 Jessopp A ready 194 They ..had the 
dandy youths taught how to ride. 

Hence Da*ndily adv., Damdiness. 

1834 Erased s Mag. IX. 147 We were not so dandily 
dressed. 1825 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 473 The first two 
numbers . . displeased me as. much by their dandiness as 
's does by its blackguardism. 

Dandy, sb. 2 Also dandy-fever. [See Dengue.] 
The popular name in the West Indies of Dengue 
fever, on its first appearance there in 1827. 

1828 Stedman in Ed in. Med. yrnl. XXX. 227 As it was 
unknown to the faculty, the vulgar, as commonly happens, 
gave it names of their own ; and ridiculous as they may 
sound, they soon became the only appellations of the new 
malady. The English negroes in St. Thomas called it the 
Dandy Fever, while the French vulgar called it th t Bouquet, 
which again was corrupted into the Bucket. — ibid. 239 
The contagion was supposed to be brought by a vessel from 
the coast of Africa which touched at St. Thomas. 1830 
Furlonge Ibid. XXXIII. 51 {title) A few remarks on the 
Dandy which prevailed in the West Indies towards the close 
of 1827 and beginning of 1828. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pracl. 

Hygiene {ed. 3) 573 ‘ Dandy fever’, or break-bone (Dengue), 
has prevailed several times. x88o Fago & Pye Smith Text • 
bk. Med., The negroes called the new disease/ Dandy-fever \ 
apparently in ridicule of the attitude and gait of the patient. 

II Dandy, dandi (dsemdi), sb.z Anglo-Ind. 
Also dandee. [Hindi dandi, deriv. of dand dand 
staff, oar (Yule).] 

1 . A boatman of the Ganges. 

1685 Hedges Diary 6 Jan. (Y.)» Our Dandees (or Boat- 
men) boyled their rice. 1763 W. Hastings in Long Select. 
Rec. (1869)347 (Y.)They. .plundered and seized the Dandies 
and Mangies’ vessel. C1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah # 
Lady ix. 51 To make sport for the dandies, and other 
people in the boat. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Dandies, 
rowers of the budgerow boats on the Ganges. 

2 . {Dandi.) A S’aiva mendicant who carries a 
small wand (F. Hall). 

X832 H. H. Wilson in Asiatic Res. XVII. 173 The 
Dan'dt is distinguished by carrying a small dart'd, or wand, 
with several processes or projections. p x86a Beveridge Hist. 
India II. iv. ii. 74 The Dandis, distinguished by carrying 
a small dand or wand. 

3 . ‘A kind of vehicle used in the Himalaya, con- 
sisting of a strong cloth slung like a hammock to 
a bamboo staff, and carried by two (or more) men 
[ dandy -wallahs ] ’ (Yule). 

1870 C. F. Gordon Cumming in Gd. Words 135/1 As the 
darkness closed in, my dandy-wallarhs stumbled, so that 
I had to give up the attempt to use the dandy, and struggle 
on on foot. 1888 Times 2 July 5/2 Major Battye and 
Captain Urmston joined the rear and placed the wounded 
man in a dandy. 

Dandy-brush, [app. f. Dandy sb/~\ A stiff 
brush used in cleaning horses, made of split whale- 
bone or vegetable fibre, as the stiff root fibres of 
C/rysopogon GryUus , the Venetian or French 


hisk. 

*45 yml. R. Agric. Soc. VI. y 77 Then have every 
lock well brushed with what is called a dandy-brush 
mg a brush made with whale-bone for takmg.the rough 
t off horses). 1879 Miss Br addon Vixen, xxxu 249 1 Poor 
tes.. brushed away more than one silent tear with the 
:k of the dandy-brush. , , 


ilkmen, etc. __ t , ... 

Mr Ramsa vto* Scr. >r. roj May b. some o ye wad be 
e kin’ as to trie me a cast out in a dandi -cart. XB92 
elboume Age 31 Dec. xo/i Advt., Milk dandy, good, high 
leels, half cost. 

Dandy-cock, -hen: see Dandy* 5. 
Dandy-fever : see Dandy 
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Da'Xidy-liorse. A kind of velocipede, an 
early form of the bicycle, in which the rider sat on 
a bar between the two wheels, and propelled him- 
self by pushing the ground with each foot alter* 
nately. 

1819 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 247 The 
little boys about London are all getting dandy-horses, for 
such seems at present the name of the Velocipede. 1892 
Strand Mag. IV. 30 (. Evolution of Cycle) Mr. Dennis 
Johnson, .a coachmaker at 75 Long- acre took out a patent 
for this dandy or hobby-horse in 1818. 

Dandyish (d£e*ndi|if),a. [f. Dandy 1 + -ish.] 
Somewhat characteristic of a dandy ; foppish. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. v, Pacing Bond Street.. with 
an air at once dandyish and heroical. 1883 F. H. Burnett 
Through one Admin. I. vii. 70 His rather dandyish light 
overcoat. 

Dandyism (dsemdiiiz’m). [f. as prec. 4--1SM.J 
The character, style, or manners of a dandy. 

18x9 Blackiv. Mag. IV. 565 The affectation of Dandyism 
on the part of some.. of our day. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 
32 A house, .with some attempt at architectural dandyism. 

Da-ndy-line. [Cf. Dandy sbX 4.] A kind 
of line used in herring fishing : see quot. 

1882 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 215 The 1 dandy-line ' is used in 
herring fishery' at Peterhead. .A piece of lead about 1$ lb. 
in weight is attached to a line, which carries at short 
intervals transverse pieces of whalebone or cane, having 
unbaited hooks at either end. Herrings are such hungry 
fish that they fly at the naked hooks, and are easily caught 
in this manner. 

Da*ndy-loom. A name given to a loom in- 
vented by William Radcliffe and patented in 1805 
by Thomas Johnson. 

1823 Aleck. Mag. I. 45 A hand, loom on anew construction 
has been recently introduced which has received the appella- 
tion of the Dandy Loom. 1878 A. Barlow Weaving 24s 
Radcliffe’s loom was long known as the ‘ Dandy loom ’. 
Da*ndy-note. A document used in the 
British Customs for giving the export officer par- 
ticulars of the bonded goods delivered from a ware- 
house for shipment at his station. 

[The name is generally held,. by those who have to do 
with the matter, to be a corruption of Addenda note , these 
documents being of the nature of addenda to the Pricking 
Notes , used to advise the export officers of bonded goods 
intended for shipment.] 

Da'ndy-ro:ller. Also dandy-roll. Paper- 
making. A perforated roller for solidifying the 
partly-formed web of paper, and for impressing the 
water mark. 

(Patented by John Wilks in 1830, No. 5934, but the 
word does not occur in his specification.) 

1839 Specif. Joynson's Patent No. 7977. 2 [The] said roller 
is commonly known by the name of a dandy roller, a dancer, 
or a top roller. 187s Ure Diet. Arts III. 491 Th£ pulp., 
receiving any desired marks by means of the dandy-roller. 
1879 Print. Trades Jrnl. -y.-xv 1. 9 Dandy-roll, .for pro- 
ducing water-marks on writing papers. 

Dandysette,’ -zette : see Dandizette. 

Dane (d£'n). [Corresponds to Da. D alter, ON. 
Danin— OTeut. Dani-z pi., Danes, L. Dani pi. 
The OE. form was Dpie pi. (with umlaut), which 
would have given Dene in ME. : cf. OE. Dene- 
niearc in 11th c., later Dcnmearc , Denmarc , in 
ON. Danmork (i—marku), Da. Dannemark , Dan- 
mark, the Danish mark or country, Denmark.] 

1 . A native or subject of Denmark ; in older usage 
including all the Northmen who invaded England 
from the 9th to the 11th c. 

901 O. E. Chron Butan Sam dariepe under Dena onwalde 
wass. a 1050 Ibid. an. 1018 (Laud MS.) And Dene and 
Engle wurdon sam mtele at Oxnaforda. a 1300 Cursor M. 
24771 (Cott.) Harald. .pat born waso pe danis [v. r. danas, 
danes] blod. 1483 Cath. Angl. 89 A Dan, dacus , quidam 
pepulus. . 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 642/2 The 
others [hills] that are rounde were cast up by the Danes, .for 
they are called Dane-ratbes, that is, hills of the Danes. x6oz 
Siiaks. Ham. v. ii. 352, I am more an Antike Roman than 
a Dane. 1682 Evelyn Let. to Pepys 19 Sept., If euer there 
were a real dominion [of the seas] in the world, the Danes 
must be yielded to haue had it. 1863 Tennyson Welcome 
to Alexandra , Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes ii^our welcome of thee. 

2 . Applied to a breed or breeds of dogs. 

Great Dane (also simply Dane's : a large, powerful, short- 
haired breed of dog, between the mastiff and greyhound 
types. Lesser Dane : the Dalmatian, or coach-dog. 

[X750 Buffon Hist. Nat. s.v. Ckten , Le grand danois.] 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. viii. 286 The Bull-dog, as 
Mr. Buffon supposes, is a breed between the small Dane 
and the English mastiff. The large Dane is the tallest dog 
that is generally bred in England. — ibid. 292 The great 
Dane. 1800 Sydenham Edwards Cynogr. Brit, s.v., A 
beautiful variety, called the Harlequin Dane, has a finely 
marbled coat.. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports 394 The 
great Dane is rather pied or patched than spotted . . 
The lesser Dane dog, Dalmatian, or coach dog. 1883 
Great Dane Club Rules (Standard of Points), The Great 
Dane is not so heavy as the Mastiff, nor should he too 
nearly approach the Greyhound in type. 1891 Times 
28 Oct. 1 i/s Great Danes have certainly become very popular 
during the last few years. 

3. atlrib. or as adj. = Danish. 

1S73 Stubbs Const, /fist. I. 199 The amalgamation of the 
Dane and Angle population began from the moment of the 
conversion. 

Dane, obs. form of Dan 1 , Dean. 

Danebrog : see Dannebrog. 


Danegeld, -gelt (d?i-ngeld, -gelt). Eng. 
Hist. Also 4 Dangilde, 4-6 Danegilt, Dane 
gilt, 5-7 Dane ghelte, Daneghelt, 6 Dane gelt, 
7 Danageld, 7-9 Danegelt. [Corresponds to 
ON. * Dana-giald, in ODa. Danegjcld, mod.Da. 
Danegseld, f. Dana-, Dane- +gf aid, gjeld, payment, 
tribute, corr. to OE. gield, gild, geld, whence ME. 
$eld, pld, Yeld. Cf. med.L. Danigcldum.] 

An annual lax imposed at the end of the 10th c. 
or in the 1 ith c., originally (as is supposed) to 
provide funds for the protection of England from 
the Danes, and continued after the Norman Con- 
quest as a land-tax. 

The name is not known to occur in OE., and the actual 
contemporary notices, beginning with Domesday, are 
mainly of fiscal character. Bromton (14th c.) calls it ‘ talla- 
gium datum Danis apparently identifying it with the gafol 
or tribute paid to the Danes ^991, and on two subsequent oc- 
casions, to buy them off. In the so-called ‘ Laws of Eadweard ’ 
(Schmid 496) it is described as an annual tax to hire mer- 
cenaries to resist and put down pirates. This might identify 
it with the Iteregyld ‘ army-tax ‘ levied by the Danish kings 
to maintain their army and navy (see O.E. Chron. 1039-40), 
and said to have been afterwards remitted by Edward the 
Confessor. Mr. Freeman suggests {Norm. Conq. I.I.App. 
Q) ‘that Denageld was a popular name of dislike, originally 
applied to the payments made to buy off the Danes, ana 
thence transferred to these other payments made to Danish 
and other mercenary troops, from the time of Thurkill 
onwards’. The Danegeld was levied as a land-tax by the 
Norman kings; it disappears under that name after 1163, 
but in fact continued under the name of tallage. 

[901 O. E. Chron., On ham geare man jeriedde pact man 
seald lerest gafol Deniscan mannum, for pain mycclan 
brojan he hi worhtan be ham sae riman.] 1086 Domesday 
Bk. (x8x6> 336 Stanford, .dedit geldum T. R. E. pro. XII. 
hundrez & dimidio. In exercitu & nauigio& in Danegeld. 
1100-35 Charter to London in Stubbs Set. Ch. m. 103 
Et [cives] sint quiet! de schot et de loth, de Danegildo et 
de murdro. c 1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 
Danegeld, Tailage de Dan a is. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(x8io) 57 Edward him granted.. hat neuer he Dangilde.. 
Suld be chalanged for man of Danes lond. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 324/2 An ayde was thenne cleped the dane 
ghelte. 1577 Holinshf.d Chron. I. 239 an. 991 This 
money was called Danegylt or Dane money, and was 
Jevyed of the people. Although others take that to be 
Danegylte, whtche was gyuen unto such Danes as king 
Egelred afterwards reteyned in his service, to defende the 
lande from other Danes and enimyes. 1644 Milton A reop. 
(Arb.^73 Not he who takes up armes for cote and conduct, 
and his four nobles of Danegelt. 1756 P. C. Webb Short 
Acc. Danegeld 2 It was called Danegeld as being originally 
agreed to be paid to the Danes, and, like many other 
things, continued to retain the name long after it became 
appropriated to uses entirely different. 1873 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. 105 It may be questioned whether any money 
taxation properly so called ever existed before the imposi- 
tion of Danegeld by Ethelred the Unready. Ibid. I. 279 
The Conqueror, .imposed the Danegeld anew. Ibid. I. 462 
The Danegeld from this very year 1x63 ceases to appear as 
a distinct item of account in the Pipe Rolls. 

Ran e-law (d^nlp). Also 1 Dena la5u, 3 
Denela^e, Dene lawe, 6 Dane lawe, 8 Dane- 
lage, (-lege), 9 Dane-lagh. Latinized 2 Dene- 
laga, 2-9 Danelaga. [OE. Dyia lagu Danes' 
law, of which Dane-law is a modern equivalent.] 

1 . The Danish law anciently in force over that- 
part of England which was occupied or held by 
the Danes. 


. c 1050 of Edw. ff Gnthr. 7 (Bosw.) Gylde lahslihte 

inne on Dena la^e and wite mid Englum. a 1x35 Leges 
Hen. I, vi. 2 (Stubbs Set. Char!, in. 100) Legis etiam 
Anglicae trina est partitio . . alia enim Westsexiae, alia 
Mtrcena, alia Denelaga.est. a X300 Shires of Eng. in O.E. 
Misc. 146 pes .xxxij. schire syndon to delede on preo lawan. 
On is west-sexene lawe,oper Dene lawe, J?e prydde Mercena 
lawe. .To Dene lawe bilyinpep.xv. schire. 1576 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) p. xvi. The Dane lawe, West-Saxon 
lawe, and Merchen lawe : The first of which was brought in 
by l he Danes. 1765 Blackstone Comm. (1830) I. Introd. 66 
The Dane-Lage, or Danish law, the very name of which 
speaks its original and composition. 

2 . Hence, The part of England over which this 
law prevailed, being the district north-east of 
"Watling Street, ceded by the Treaty of Wed more, 
878, or perhaps the Northumbrian territory in 
Danish occupation. 

, US j ap P ears explicitly only in modern historians 

(chiefly under the barbarous forms Dane -/age, Dane-lagh, 
which are neither Old nor modern English', though founded 
on ancient passages, such as those of quots. 1050, 1300, in 1. 
[In Icelandic log ‘law* had, according to Vigfusson, the 
sense law-distnct ‘ almost as a local name * in GulaPiugs- 
Idg, pramda-leg, etc.] 

1837 Pfn ,i y Cycl. VIII. 299/2 The eastern part of England 
retanied long after the name of Danelagh, or Danish law. 
1874 Green Short Hist. i. 50 The Danelagh, as the district 
occupied by the Danes began to be called. 1877 Freeman 
. Conq. (ed. 3) II. 663 Danes in the sense of being 

inhabitants of the Denalagu. x886 F. York Powell Hist. 
E ug. to 1509, j. vi. 37 He [K. Eadmund] got the whole 
Danelaw south of Humber into his hands. 

T Ba‘ne-money. Obs. = Danegeld. 

1563-87 Foxe A.*rM. (i 68 4 \ I. 679/x Without paying of 
any manner of imposition or Dane-money. 

JDa-aes’-blood. [Of the same origin as Dane- 
wout, q.v.] A local name for plants abundant on 
sites noted for the slaughter of Danes, 
a. The Danewort or Dwarf Elder. 

1607 Camden Brit. 326 Ebulum enim quod sanguineis 


baccis hie [at Bartlow] circumquaque copiose prouenit, non 
alio nomine quam Dancs-bloud, id est Danicum sauguinem, 
etiamnum appellitant, ob multitudinem Danorum qui 
ibidem ceciderunt. 1631 Weevef. Age. Fun. Mon. 707 
Dane-won, which, with bloud-red berries, commeth vp here 
plenteously, they still call by no other name, then Danes- 
bloud, of the number of Danes that there were slaine, 
1656-85 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts (1847) 50 Danes-blood 
Kebttlus) about Slaughtonford is plenty. There was hereto- 
fore a great fight with the Danes, which made the inhabi- 
tants give it that name. 1875 Gardeners Chron. IV. 515. 

[Note. — The berries of this plant are not red, but black 
or reddish black, yielding a violet dye]. 

b. Clustered Bell-flower, Campanula glomerata. 

i86x Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 342 The author, .found 

this clustered bell-flower [at Bartlow, Cambs.] largely 
scattered about these mounds, .and was told that it was 
1 Danes-blood 

c. The Basque-flower, Anemone Pulsatilla. 

So called in East Anglia, Essex, Cambs., Herts. (Britten 
& Holland.) 

Da’nesLflower. local. = Danes’-blood c. 

1878-86 Britten & Holland cite the name from Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Daneweed (dfi-nwid). [See next.] 

t a. A local name for Eryngium canipcstrc. Obs. 

b. = Danewort. (Prior Plant-nf) 

1748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. II. 416 (D.) Everything 
hereabouts is attributed to the Danes, because of the 
neighbouring Daventry, which they suppose to have been 
built by them. The road hereabouts, .being overgrown with 
Daneweed [ Eryngium }, they fansy it sprung from the blood 
of the Danes slain in battle. 1737 W. Stukeley Mem. 
i Surtees) III. 56 Much daneweed still grows upon the 
Roman road in Castor fields. 

Danewort Forms ; 6 danwoort, 

dnnewurt, daine-, daynworte, 6-7 danwort 
danewoort, 7 - danewort. [f. Dane + Wokt, 
in accordance with a popular notion that the plant 
sprang up in places where Danes slaughtered 
Englishmen or were slaughtered by them.] 

A name for the Dwarf Elder, Sambucus Ebulits. 
(The name is found in Turner 1538, but only the earlier 
name Wallwort or Wellewort, OE. wealwyrt , is given in 
Sinou. Barthol, of 14th c., and Aiphita c 1450; Rous also, 
who died 1491, in relating the legend, has only the 
name Walivort ; so that the names Dancu'ort, Daneweed , 
Dane's blood, , etc. can hardly have belonged to early 
tradition. While suggested in part by the abundance of 
the plant at certain spots historically or traditionally 
associated with slaughter, there was also an element of 
fanciful etymology in explaining the Latin name Ebnlus 
from ebullire to bubble forth, with reference to the flowing 
of blood. See also Wallwort.) 

a 1491 J. Rossi [Rous] Hist. Reg. A ngl. (17x6) 105 Herbam 
ebule, id est Walwort, . . quae ex ebulhtione sanguinis 
humani naturaliter originem trahit. 1538 Turner Libcllus, 
Danwort, chamcacte. 1551 — Herbal 1. (1568) Ovja, 
Walwurt. .named in englyshe also danewurt..hath a spoky 
or busshy top as elder hath. 1578 Lyte Dodocns m. xlv. 
380 This herbe is called.. in Englishe Walwort, Danewort, 
and Bloodwurt. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 210 It is 
supposed it tooke the name Danewort from the strong 
purging quality it hath, many times bringing them that 
use it unto a fluxe, which then we say they are troubled 
with the Danes. x86x Miss Pratt Flcnver. PI. III. 131 
Dwarf Elder, or Danewort. .is. .an herb and not a tree. 
Dang, v. A euphemistic substitute for Damn. 
J 793~7 Spirit Pub. Jrtils. (1799) I. 146 [Kentish man 
says] Dang me, if I sometimes know* how to answer them. 
1802 R. Anderson Cumbrld. Ballads, Barbary Bell, 
‘Wey, dang it!’ says I, ‘but this is nit fair!' 1838 
Dickens Nic/t. Nick, ix, ‘ Dang my boans and boddy if I 
stan’ this ony longer 1884 J. Purves in Gd. Words May 
330/2 ‘ Dang me if I can make out what they mean to be at 
1886 Mrs. Randolph Mostly Fools II. v. 142 ‘Danged 
shady lot 

Dang, pa. t. of Ding v. ; also its dial, equivalent 
= to drive, push, knock, or dash. . 

1877 Holdcrncss Gloss., Dang, to throw anything with 
vehemency, or passion. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dang, to 
push, to strike. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Dang, to dash down 
or about. 

Danger (diU'nd^ai), s b. Forms : 3-6 daunger, 
4-5 daungere, dawnger(e, dangere, 5 daungeur, 
dangeour, 5-6 daungeour(e, 6 daungier, daen- 
gier, Sc. dangeir, -gier, -geare, denger, 4- 
danger. [a. OF. dangler, danger :— late L. 
*dominidrium , deriv. of dominium lordship, 
sovereignty, f. dominus lord, master. The sense- 
development took place in OF. : see Godefroy. 
For the a cf. Dan L] 

F Power of a lord or master, jurisdiction, 
dominion ; power to dispose of, or to hurt or 
harm ; esp. in phr. in ( a persoifs) danger, 
within- his power or at his mercy ; sometimes 
meaning spec, in his debt, or under obligation to 
him. Obs. or arch. 

J? tcr ' 356, & [jolieS ofte daunger of swuche 

o^whule [,et muhte beon ower J>rel. 1207 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1751 J>at he wolde horn al out bringe of* pe daunger of 
rome. c X386 Chaucer Frol. 663 In dawngere had he att 
his owen gise The }onge girles of ]re diocisc. 1440 J. 
ohirley Dethe K. James (1818) 19 Thou hadest nevyr - 
mercy of lordes. .ne of non other gentibnan, that came y n 
thy dawnger. 1461 Poston Lett. No. 399 II. 25, I am 
sredy yn your danger and dette for my pension. 1556 
Ridleys Wks. (1843) 101 They put themselves in the 
danger of King Ahab, saying, ‘ Behold we have heard that 
the kings of the house of Israel are pitiful and merciful *. 
x 596 Shaks. Merck. F. iv. i, 380 You stand within his 
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danger, do you not? 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
408 He-. having got him within his danger, cruelly put 
him to death, a 1679 Hobbes Rket. 1- xiii. (1681)33 Per- 
sons obnoxious to Injun 7 are.. Such as are in our danger. 
1825 Scott Betrothed xxx, If the Constable were once 
within his danger. 

fb. Power (of a person, weapon, or missile) to 
inflict physical injury ; reach or range. Also fig. 

1375 Barbour Bruce ni, 43 To withdraw ws. .Till we 
cum owt off tbar daunger- 1523 Ld. Berners Freiss. J. 
clxii. 199 The archers shotte so holly togyder, that 
none durst come in their dangers. 1576 Newton Lonnie' s 
C omplex. (1633) 39 Within the levill and danger of this 
vice, are all they. 1602 Shaks. Ham. t. iii. 35 Keepe 
within the reare of your Affection ; Out of the shot and 
danger of Desire. 3603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 679 
If he should show himself by troups within the danger of the 
shot. 1618 Latham and Bk. Falconry (1633) 42 Your 
Spaniels will hunt.. so neere you and your Hawke, as they 
snail neuer spring anything out of her danger. 1676 Doctr. 
of Devils 200 Thjs draws the Birds into their Dangers. 

f c. Power of another as it affects one under it ; 
a state of subjection, bondage, or captivity. Obs. 

c 1550 Will. Palerne 4227 Boute daunger or duresse or any 
despit elles. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6584 Troilus was . . turnyt 
furth louse, And don out of daunger for the due tyme. c 1420 
A nturs of A rth. xxv, Thynke one f>e dawngere and the dole 
hat I induelleflnhell]. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de\V. 1531)4 
Free from all captiuite and daunger. 1535 Coverdale Isa. 
lvii». 6 Till .. thou lowse him out of bondage, that is in thy 
daunger. 

fd. Liability (to loss, punishment, etc.). In 
danger to or of: liable to. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 206 For he bat is ones a thef 
is euermore in daungere, And as Itfwe lyketh to lyue or to 
deye. 1465 Poston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Thei say that 
I am sufficient to here the hole daunger. 1526 Tindale 
Pathw. Holy Scrip. Wks. I. 9 The wretched man (that 
knoweth himself to be. .in danger to death and hell). x6zz 
Bible Matt. v. 22 In danger of the Judgment. 1689 Wood 
Life Aug. 3 1 (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) A Gent, threatned to bring 
him into danger. 

e. The phrase out of debt out of danger perh. 
originally belonged here ; but is now taken in 
sense 4. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio), s.v. Debt. 1804 Mar. Edge- 
worth Pop. Tales, Out of Debt Out of Danger. 

+ 2 . Difficulty (made or raised); hesitation, re- 
luctance, chariness, stint, grudging; coyness. To 
make danger [OF. faire dangier (afe)] ; to make 
a difficulty (about doing anything). Obs. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 397/155 Sein eustas made gret 
daunger & natheles ate nende to h e emperour. .he gan 
wende.^ 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 283 He but danger till 
him gais. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 52J With danger 
uttren we all our chaflfare. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1147 Gold 
and silver for to dispend Withouten lacking or daungere. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1294) 11. x, Ana our 
lorde made fyrste daungeour by cause she was an alyene. 
c 1500 Melusine 219 They of Coloyne made grete daunger 
to lete passe the oost thrughe the Cite at brydge. 15*6 
Dalaber in Foxe A. <§■ M. (1583) 11^6, I made danger of it 
a while at first : but aftenvarde being perswaded by them 
. .1 promised to do as they wold haue me. 

+ b. Untowardness; ungracious, uncompliant, 
or fractious conduct. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.) 6299 Wit hair danger, sir moyses 
[v.r. grucchynge on moyses], Oft Jmi did him haue malees. 
C1374 Chaucer Ancl. $ Arc. 186. Hir daunger made him 
boo)»e bowe and beende And as hir Jyste made him tourne 
and wende. 

f 3 . A place where one is at the mercy of an 
enemy ; a narrow pass ; a strait. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 208 In the daunger of a pas, 
Through which this tiraunt shuldepas She shope his power 
to compas. C1440 Promp. Paru. 134 Daunger, or grete 
[Pynson streyte] passage, art a via. 

4 . Liability or exposure to harm or injury ; the 
condition of being exposed to the chance of evil ; 
Tisk, peril. (Directly from sense 1 ; see esp. 1 d. 
Now the main sense.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 352 There is dan- 
geour by cause of the nyghte. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hu on 
Jxxxii. 253 Esclaramonde saw Huon her housebonde in 
that daunger. 1552 Bk. Common Prayer , Communion , So 
is the daunger great, if we receyue the same vnworthely. 
1620 Shelton Quix. III. xli. 280 ’Tis ordinarily said that 
Delay breeds Danger. 1789 A. Duncan Mariner's Citron . 
(1805) IV. 44 The sea running immensely high, it brought 
them again into great danger. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. I. 
ix. 187 Danger is a good teacher, and makes apt scholars. 
1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 186 It is also 
a source of danger to the building. 

b. Const, (a) of that which is exposed to peril. 
(Now rare or arch. exc. with life.') (b) of the evil 
that threatens or impends. (Now the ordinary 
const.) f (*) to with inf Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes, of Aymon xxii. 479 Elles they ben 
in daungeur of their li%*es. 1555 Eden Decades Pref. to 
Rdr. (Arb.) 51 The Moore . . possessed a greate parte. of 
Spayne to no smaule daungeoure of the hole Christian 
Empire. £1676 Lady Cha worth in 22 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 32 Lord Mohun. . was four days in danger of 
lyfe but now is upon recovery. . 1726 Lco.vi Albertis 
Archit. II. 105 b, In gravel, .there is no danger of finding 
water. Mod. He goes in danger of his life. 

1490 Caxton Encydos vi. 29 In dangeour of myserable 
deth. 1690 Locke Govt. n. xiv.§ 168 This . .wise Princes never 
need come in the Danger of. 1715 J. Richardson T/t. 
Painting 128 There was no danger of that in Ra facile. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng I. 373 They lost their way.. and 
were in danger of having to pass the night on the plain. 
1580 North Plutarch, Theseus § 35 In danger to die. 1611 


Bible Tratisl. Pref. 1 Sure to he misconstrued, and in 
danger to be condemned. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. 293 
It might have been in danger to have been neglected. 

c. spec. on Railways. Risk in a train’s proceed- 
ing owing to an obstruction, etc. on the line ; the 
position of a signal indicating this. 

1841 Committee on Railways Q. 467 You think it would 
be desirable that on all railways red should indicate danger? 

1874 Proc.Jnst. Civ. Eng. XXXVIII. 149 A signal is said 
to he ' on *, when it is at danger. 

5 . (with a and //.) An instance or cause of 
danger ; pi. perils, risks. 

153® Starkey England 1. ii. 42 Ful of many fold peryllys 
and daungerys. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 25 To commit 
themselves unto the daungers of the sea. 1859 Helps 
Friends in C. Ser. 11. I. Addr. to Rdr. 3 Blind to the 
dangers of their country.. 1884 Times (Weekly Ed.) 5 Sept. 
3/2 Two territorial questions, .unsettled, .each of which was 
a positive danger to the peace of Europe. 

b. Naut. A submerged rock, or the like, causing 
danger to vessels. 

1699 Hacke Coll. Voy. iii. 59 At three quarters Ebb, you 
may see all the Dangers going in . .But I would not advise 
any Man to go in till he has viewed the Harbour at low 
Water. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 347 It appeared to 
him to be a detached danger, 6 or 9 feet under the surface. 

1875 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. v. (ed. 2) 137 Buoys 
painted red and black are placed on detached dangers. 

T 6. Mischief, harm, damage. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 146 And he no daunger nor deire for J>at 
dede haue. 1S30 Palsgr. 212/1 Daunger on the see, nav- 
fraige. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 277 Then the king of his 
mere pity, .suffered them to passe through his hoste with- 
out daunger. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. xv. i. 38. 1601 — 
ful. C. it. L 17 We put a Sting in him. That at his will 
he may doe danger with. 

f 7 . The lordship over a forest ; the rent paid in 
acknowledgement of this (so OF. dangier). ‘ In 
the Forest-Law, a duty paid by the Tenants to the 
Lord for leave to plough and sow in the time of 
Pannage, or Mast-feeding’ (Phillips 1J06). Obs. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 691 He ends this Treatise with 
an Enumeration of the Quit-rents formerly paid out of the 
Weald, as Gavel-swine, Scot-ale , Corrcdy , and Danger. 

+ 8. To make danger : in 17th c. used in sense 
ofL. pcricttlum facere , to make trial or experiment ; 
to venture, ' risk it \ Obs. 

(Perhaps the phrase in 2 taken in a new sense.) 

3638 Fletcher Legal Subj. iii. iv, Make danger, Trie 
what they are, trie. 1621 — Wild Goose Chase 1. it, I shall 
make danger, a 1625 — Hum. Lieut, iv. ii, Leon. Art 
thou so valiant ? Lieut. Not absolutely so neither— yet I’ll 
make danger, Colonel. 

+ ?as adj. Dangerous, perilous. Obs. rare, 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 202 We ar our ner, sic purpos 
for to tak ; A danger chace thai mycht vpon ws mak. 

C. Comb., usually attrib. (cf. sense 4), as danger- 
board \ -chuckle (see quot.), -fag, - whistle ; danger- 
signal, a signal indicating danger; spec, on Rail- 
ways, a signal (usually the extended arm of a 
signal-post painted red, or a red light) indicating 
an obstruction, etc. ahead ; also danger-free , 
-teaching adjs. 

1891 Cycling 21 Feb. 86 The local centre is about to erect 
a *danger-board on Maur Tor Hill. 1859 Darwin Or/?. 
Spec. vii. (i860) 192 If a hen gives the *danger-chuckle. 
1862 Athenaeum 3r May 737 The ^danger-flag held out to 
warn their children off the road. 1640 Shirley St. Patrick 
for Irel. v. iii, And make thy person *danger-free. 1848 
Rep. Railway Commissioners App. 84 The pointsman bad 
not then turned the ^danger signal. 1888 J. Shallow 
Templars Trials 71 A danger-signal to Christendom. 1616 
Lane Sqr.'s T. 120/47 Fames highe *daunger-teachinge 
schoole. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. 61 The *danger-whistle 
of the engines on the bridge. 

+ E&'nger, v. Obs. [a. OF. dangerer, f. 
dangier, danger. , Danger.] 

1 . To render liable. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1176 And all be trouage. .pat he to 
Darius of de %ve was dangird to paye. 1544 FourSupplic. 
(1871) 52 They be compelled to sell theyr landes. .or els to 
daunger them selfe in dette to many. 1633 T. Adams Exp.' 
2 Peter ii. 1 If it (libel] be liked, they know the authors ; if 
it be dangered to penalty, it is none of theirs. 

2 . To bring into or expose to danger ; to en- 
danger, imperil, risk. 

1470 [see D angering!. 1544 Bale Chron.. Sir J. Oldens - 
tell in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 247 They whyche . . haue 
daungered theyr Hues for a commonwelthe. 1579 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 133 The heedelesse practiser, which daun- 
gereth the patient. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, v. iii, There- 
fore. come ; dalliance dangereth our lives. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
fy Cl. 1. ii. 199- 1663 Pepvs Diary 1 May, My stone-horse 

was very troublesome, and begun to fight with other horses, 
to the dangering him and myself. 

b. (with inf.) To run the risk ; to be in danger. 
1672-3 Marvell Reh. Trattsp. II. 238 Should the Legis- 
lator persist . . he would danger to be left in the field very 
single. 

3 . ? To damage, harm, injure. (Cf. Danger sb. 6.) 
1538 Bale God's Promises \. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 28S He 

must needs but fall. .And danger himself. 1591 Harington 
Orl. Fur. 1. ix, He would . .bestow The damsell faire on him 
that in that fight.. should, .danger most thePagans with his 
1 might. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. jji. i. (1668) 86 The 
| dodder sheep is the best breeder, and his Issue never dan- 
gereth the Dam in yeaning. 

Hence Daggered ppl. a.. Daggering vbl. sb. 
a 1400-50 [see 1]. c 1470 Henry Wallace vni. 547 It is 
my dett to do all that I can To fend ourkynrik out 
off dangeryng. JcsSoo Distracted Em/, j. i. m Bullen 


O. PI. III. 172 A long daungered seaman in a storme. 1613 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 2 To the present dangering and 
drowning of both. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant. 34 Why 
should thy too much right eousn esse betray Thy danger’d 
life? 


t Da'ngerfnI, a. Obs. [f. Danger sb. +-fcl.] 
Fall of danger, dangerous. 

*54 8 [see DangerfullyJ. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glasse 
54 Much eating is also dangerful for this humour. 1622 
Peacham Compl. Gcntl. via. (1634) 67 The Atlanticke or 
Western Ocean is most rough and dangerful!. arjoB 
T. Ward Eng. Ref. it. 172 (D.) As Lion, Scorpion, Bear, and 
Bull, And other things less dangerful. 

Hence f Da’ngerfnlly adv., dangerously. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasni. Par . Luke xi. 107 a. Certain 
Jewes. .whose solles y ! spirite of Satan did more daungier- 
fully possesse. 

Dangerless (df^ndjatles), a. (and adv.). 
Now rare. [f. as prec. + -less.] Without danger ; 
free from danger. 

a 1568 Coverdale Carrying Christ's Cross iii, We. .shall 
be dangerles in such felicite and toy. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xv.(i 887) 69 For the better and more daungerlesse 
performing therof. 1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. 
(1679) 379 One of his wonted Fits of dangerless fear. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc vm. 371 Nor dangerless To the Eng- 
lish was the fight. 1882 ^Voolson Anne 361 It is the long 
monotony of da ngeriess days that tries the spirit hardest. 

b. as adv. Without danger ; f without damage 
or harm {obs.). 

c 1440 Gcnerydes 4567 For all that he skapid daungerles. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixvi. (1612) 28r Howbeit Bur- 
rough did therein, not Dangerles, preuaile. 1633 L. 
Roberts Prelim . V. to P. Fletcher’s Purple I si.. Where 
all may dangerlesse obtain, .cheapest, greatest gain. 

Hence Da.mg'erlessness, freedom from danger. 

1818 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) I. 133 The dangerlessness 

— ro a.KU'SuFOr. 


Dangerous (d^i'ndsaras), a . Also 3, 6 dan- 
gerus, (3 dauncherous), 4-6 daungerous, (5 
dawngerowse, 5-6 daungerouse. [a. AF. dan- 
gerous ~ OF. danger oS) -eus, mod.F. dangereux, f. 
danger : see -ous.] 

+ 1 . Difficult or awkward to deal with ; haughty, 
arrogant ; rigorous, hard, severe : the opposite of 
affable. Obs. 

ax 225 Auer. R. 108 Heo is a grucchild, & ful itowen, 
dangerus, & erueS for te paien. £*290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
260/83 |?e pope makede him dauncherous and nolde ensenti 
ber-to. C1386 Chaucer Prol. 517 He was to synful man 
nought despitous Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 59 r And she to me was nought unmeke, 
Ne of hir answer daungerous. Ibid . 1483 So fiers & 
daungerous was he, That he nolde graunte hir askyrig. 

+ b. Difficult to please; particular, ticklish; 
fastidious, nice, dainty, delicate. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Melib . Prol. 21, I wol yow telle a litel 
thing in prose, That oughte like yow. .Or elles certes ye be 
to daungerous. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxx. (1809)63 
Of \>i mete and of drink be bou neuere more daungerous. 
What bou fyndest take it gladliche. 1568 E. Tilney Disc. 
Mariage Cijb, Daungerous, and circumspect in matters 
touching his honesty, a 1568 Ascham Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 65 
Great shippes require costlie tackling, and also afterward 
dangerous gouernment. 1577 B. Gooc e H eresbacli s H usb. 
1. (1586) 31 The Oate is not daungerous in the choyse of his 
grounde, but groweth lyke a good fellowe in every place, 
f c. Reluctant to give, accede or comply; chary 


of. • Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 514 For that he Was of his 
Ioue daungerous to me 14. . Pol. Rel. 6- L. Poems 155 If she 
be dawngerouse, I will hyr pray. 1494 Fabyan Chron. civ. 
144 And requyryd hym of his comforte and ayde, wjierof 
he was not daungerous. 1556 Robinson tr. More's ^ Utopia 
(Arb.) 166 As myne I am nothinge daungerous to imparte. 
So better to receaue 1 am readie. 1598 W. Phillips Lins - 
choteu (1864) 200 They are so dangerous of eating and 
drinking with other men which are not their Countrimen. 

2 . Fraught with danger or risk; causing or 
occasioning danger; perilous, hazardous, risky, 
unsafe. (The current sense.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 78 Atte this tyme whiche is so 
daungerouse. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 19 Some houses 
be . . redy to fnf downe, and therfore dangerus to passe by. 
1577 B. Googe H eresbacli s Husb. 1. (1586) 40 b, Delay herein 
is daungerous. 1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 148 The 
daungeroust enemie Spaine had in the world. z67<> Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. Wks , (1847) 516 They who pray against .us . . 
are our dangerousest Enemies. 1748 Smollett K. Ratui. xii 
His wife . .seeing her husband in these dangerous 
stances, uttered a dreadful scream. 1779-81 Johnson Z..//*, 
Milton Wks. II. 142 To be of no church is dangerous. 

Helps Friends in C. Ser. n. I- ii. 331 In most of the European 
nations there are dangerous classes, dangerous, because un- 
cared for and uneducated. 1893 Sir J. W. Cmrrv m Law 
Times' Rep. LX VIII. 430/1 A most dangerous doctrine. 

+ 3 . Ready to run into or meet danger ; venture- 


rs. Obs. rare. 

;n Tourneur Aih. Trag. iv. «, And I doubt bis hle, 
, spirit is so boldly dangerous. 164* Dangerously^ 3I. 
, In danger,- as from illness; dangerously ill. 
w dial, and U.S. colloq. ... . 

z6r6 Beaux. & Ft- Bonduca tv. m, Reg. Sure 
d is dangerous. Drus. The good gods cure it ! 1619 

rrcHER M. Thomas it. i. Which will as well res ore 7 o 
1th again the affected body. - As leave « dangerous. 16*0 
lton Astrolog. 14 ASpmt that will fright an> disease 
n the most dangerous and oner-spent Pa «em. 

•.by Vec. E. Anglia, ^n«^/,x,en d ansered Mr.Smuh 
sadly-badly ; quite dangerous. 1 864 Bars es // - rse ^ 
rs.. Dangerous in danger. z8S$ Brcaa-zm/mers (L. --) 
He’s dangerous; they don t think he Jl live. 
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•j- 5 . Hurtful, injurious. Obs. (Cf. Danger sb. 6.) 
iSa8 Halle Chron. 17 b, The encounter was sharpe, the 
fight was dangerous. *576 Fleming Panopl. 400 

Two vices, very daungerous and noysome among men. 

1 6. as adv. Dangerously. Ohs. rare. 

T593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , t. I ri Either slaine or wounded 
dangerous. 

Dangerously (dt’i'nd^rasl!;, adv. [f. prec. 

-T -LY *.J In a dangerous manner, 
fl. Withieserve; shyly; charily. Oh. 
ax 577 Gascoigne Fable of leronimi, I..alwaycs danger- 
ouslye behaued my selfe towards him. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Feb. vn. (1703) II. 304 He was so sottishlv and dan- 
gerously wary of his own Security . . that he would not pro- 

2 . In a way involving danger or risk ; perilously. 
c 1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 372 To die so dan- 
gerously, For her soul-health especially. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turkes (1638) iox Hee fell dangerously sicke. 3766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, One of my servants has been 
wounded dangerously, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § xi. 78 
The slope, .was most dangerously steep, 
f 3 . Venturesomely. (Cf. prec. 3.) Oh. rare. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 293 A Satyr . . ought . . 
to strike high, and adventure dangerously at the most 
eminent vices among the greatest persons. 

Dangerousness (dfi'ndgaresues). [f. as prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being dangerous, 
fl. Chariness, grudgingness. Ohs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark vi. 49 a, It came not 
of any daungerousnes, ot difficultie on his behalf. 

2 . Perilousness. 

1530 Palsgr. 212/1 Dangerousnesse, danger rose dangicr. \ 
1602 Carew Cornwall ib, The dangerousnesse of the i 
passages laid them open to priuie inuasions. 1736 Carte | 
Ormonde I. 99 The ill circumstances of his lady^s health 1 
and the dangerousness of her condition.^ x88i J. Simon in j 
Nature No. 616. 372 Experiments which illustrated the 1 
dangerousness of sewage-polluted water-supplies. 

Dangersome (d^'ndga-isym), a. Oh. exc. dial. 
[f. Danger sb. + -some.] Fraught with danger. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 96 The sluggish owle hath bene 
to man Most often daungersome. 1651 Reliq. IVotton. 8 
The dangersome marks. 1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 549/1 
How to run in daylight without it being dangersome for 
Tim. 

Dangle (darqgT), v. [Appears at end of 16th c. ; 
corresponds to Da. dangle , Norw. and Sw. dial. 
dangla, North Fris. dangcln, ablaut-derivs. of Da. 
dingle , Norw., Sw., Icel. dingla to dangle. In 
form these seem to belong to the stem ding-, dang- 
(Ding v.) t but the connexion of sense is not clear.] 

1 . intr. To hang loosely swaying to and fro. 

c 1590 Sir T. More (Shaks. j 3 oc. 1844) 46 How long Hath 
this shagg fleece hung dangling on thy head 1 3598 Yong 
Diana 228 Her dissniueled hair.. in curled lockes hung 
dangling about her snow-white forehead. 3633 P. Fletcher 
Pise. Eel. 1. vi. Our thinne nets dangling m the winde. 
3678 Norris Misc. (1699) 37 Ripe Apples now hang dang- 
ling on the Tree. 3782 Cowper Gilpin 132 For all might 
see the bottle-necks Still dangling at his waist, 1877 
Black Green Past, xxxvi, Mr. Bolitho was seated on a 
table, his legs dangling in the air. 

b. To hang from the gallows ; to be hanged. 

1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 641 And men [have] as often 
dangled for’t, And yet will never leave the sport. 1748 
Smollett Rod. Rand, xxx, Let the rascal be carried back 
to his confinement. I find he must dangle. 3841 James 
Brigand xxxviii, Set him dangling from the battlements. 

2 . trans. To make (a thing) hang and sway to 
and fro ; to hold or cany’ (it) suspended loosely. 

1612 Two Noble K. i.ii. 57 What canon is there That does 
command my rapier from my hip, To dangle ’t in my hand? 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xlv, I . . dangled my cane 
and adjusted my sword knot. 1808 Scott Mann. v. xii, 
The bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 314 Lazy fishermen, .dangling 
their rods like figures in Pompeian frescoes. 

b . fig. To keep (hopes, anticipations, etc.) 
hanging uncertainly before any one. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) II. ii. 33 The mighty 
temptation which seemed to be dangled before him. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 193 The hopes of 
a royal marriage were again dangled before the eyes of 
Eadwine. 

c. To hang (any one) on a gallows. 

1887 W. C. Russell Frozen Pirate II. iv. 92 This is 
evidence to dangle even an honester man than you. 

3 . Jig. (intr.) To hang after or about any one, 
especially as a loosely attached follower ; to follow 
in a dallying way, without being a formally recog- 
nized attendant. 

3607 Dekker Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 3873 HI- 115 Wyat. . 
rising thus in armes, with the Kentish men dangling at his 
taile. 1727 Swift Past. Dial., Marble Hill <$• Richmond 
Lodge , Plump Johnny Gay will now elope; And here no 
more will dangle Pope. 3734 Fielding Uniif. Gallant 1, 
Pray take her, I dangled after her long enough too. 1760 
Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 232 The sleek, .’prentice us’d 
to dangle after his mistress, with the great Bible under his 
arm. a 3859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 5 Heirs of noble 
houses, .dangling after actresses. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865' IV. xxxvii. 271 The exquisites of the day were 
men who dangled in the train of ladies. 

fb. To stroll idly, or with lounging steps ; cf. 
1607, 1760 above. Oh, ■ 

1778 Learning at a Loss II. 76 They quitted, or, to use 
their own expression, dangled out of the Room. 

4 . trans. To lead about in one’s train, or as an 
appendage. 


a 1723 Gay Distressed Wife II, I am not to be danejed i 
about whenever and wherever his odious business calls turn. 

5 . To while away or cause to pass in dangling. | 

1727 Roungurpkk in Swift's Lett.. (1766) II. 77 I he 

noble pretension of danglin'; away life in an ante-chamber. 

6 . Comb, (of the verb stem) dangle-berry, Blue 
Tangle, Gaylmsacia frondosa, an American shrub, 
N.O. Vaccinias ax ; dnngle-jack (see quot.). 

1881 Lekestersh. Gloss., Danglc-jack, the primitive 
roasting-jack, generally a stout bit of worsted with a hook 
at the end, turned by giving it a twist from time to time 
with the fingers. 

Da'ngle, sb. rare. [f. Dangle v.] Act or 
manner of dangling ; something that dangles. 

1756 Connoisseur No. 1 22 Seeming ravished with the gen- 
teel dangle of his sword-knot. 1888 O. Ckawfubd Sylvia 
Arden ii. 21 He lay there in a swound till they got him up 
the ladder, with just a dangle of life in him. 

Da'ngle, a. rare. [f. Dangle -j.] Dangling. 
1600 J. Pokv tr. Leo's Africa 11. 341 A tame beast., 
having long and dangle eares. 1889 Braitihvaite Rctrosp . 
Med. C. 241 In many cases the leg is a mere ‘dangle limb 
of no service whatever. 

Da'ngle d, ppl* a. [f. Dangle v . + -ed.] Hung 
dangling, or furnished with dangling appendages. 

1503 Nasuz Christ's T. (1613) i^8 For thy flaring frounzed 
Periwigs, lowe dangled downe with loue-lockes, shalt thou 
haue thy head side, dangled downe with more Snakes than 
euer it had hayres, a 1688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.l Poems 
(1775) 341 Nor is it wit that makes_ the lawyer prize His 
dangled gown : r tis knavery in disguise. 

Danglement (dse'qgTment). [f. Dangle v . 

+ -MENT.] 1 . Dangling. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 75 He.. passes the flower of his 
days in this singular species of danglement. 3849 Lytton 
Caxions vn. i, The. .suspension and danglement of any pud- 
dings whatsoever right over his ingle-nook. 

2 . concr. (pi.) Dangling appendages, dial. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Danglement s, tassels and 
such like appendants. 

Dangler (dse'ggbi). [f. as prec. + -ER h] 

X. One who dangles ; one who hangs or hovers 
about a woman ; a dallying follower. 

1727 Fielding Love in Sc v. Masq. Wks. 3775 I. 37 The 
dangler after a woman. 3730-6 Bailey (folio), Dangler , so 
the Women in Contempt call a Man, who is always hang- 
ing after them, but never puts the Question home. 177 0 
Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 10 Jan., ‘You see’, she 
cried, ‘what a herd of danglers flutter around you.’ 3828 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 228 Fashionable danglers after 
literature. x88z Besant All Sorts xix. 139 Dick Coppin 
was not. .a dangler after girls’ apron-strings. 

2 . A dangling appendage or part. 

3731-7 Miller Gard. Did. ted. 3) s. v. Vitis, You must 
go over the Vines again . .rubbing off all Danglers, as before, 
and training in the leading Shoots. 1870 Miss Broughton 
Red as Rose iv, The long red pendant to his [a turkey- 
cock’s] nose : I confess to being ignorant as to what function 
that long flabby dangler has to fulfil. 

Dangling (dse’rjgliq'), vbl. sb. [-ingT] The 
action of the verb Dangle, q.v. ; f concr. (pi.) 
dangling appendages. 

x6ix Cotgr., Pendilochcs , jags, danglings, or things that 
hang danglingly. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 100 To pre- 
vent the dangling down and dagling of so long garments. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 202 The Royalists. .To leave off 
Loyalty and Dangling. 1855 Smedley H. Coverdale i. 5 
I’ve given up flirting and dangling. 

Da'ngling, ///. a. [-INC 2 .] That dangles, 
x 593 .Shaks. Rich. II, in. iv. 29 Goe binde thou vp yond 
dangling Apricocks. 1635 Quarles Emblems 1. Invoc., 
Cast off these dangling plummets. 1750 Mrs. Delany Life 
6' Corn. (i86x) II. 602, I am very happy that I have no 
dangling neighbours, 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 
m. 767 Thin dangling locks. 

Hence Da*ng , ling , ly adv. 

i6xx Cotgr., Pendillcr , to hang danglingly, loosely, or 
but by halves. 

+ Da’nic, a. Oh. [ad. med.L. Danic-us, f. 
Dania Denmark.] = Danish. 

1613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 32 During this Danicq 
warre. 1692 Ray Dissol. World in. v. (1732) 363 In the 
.Baltick Danick and Holland shores. 

Hence Da’xlicism, a Danish idiom or expression. 

. j 88x F. York Powell in Encycl. Brit. XII. 628 The 
intercourse [of Iceland] with Denmark began to leave its 
mark in loan-words and Danicisms. 


Denshe, Dench, Danshe ; 6 Sc. Dence, Dec 
Densch. Also ME. Danais, Danoys, and 6 
Dansk, q.v. [OE. Dyiisc : — OTeut. *danisi 
whence ON. Danskr, f. Dani-, Dine, Danes + -is 
Thence ME. Dens/i, etc. In Danish, the vowel 
changed as in Dane. The ME. Danais was imme 
from OF. daneis, danoys (:— L. Dancnsis) ; and t 
late Dansk directly from Danish.] 

Of or belonging to the Danes and to Denmai 
subst. The language of Denmark. Danish ax \ 
kind of battle-ax with very long blade, and usual 
without a spike on the back. . Danish dog : s 
Dane. Danish embroideiy : see quot. 1882. 

&Z3 O.E. Chrvn., J>a Denescan ahton wadstowe xewa 
845 Ibid. [Hi] xefuhton ^ Pedridan mu^an wij» Denise 
here. 1297 R* Guouc, (1724) 299 Atte laste myd a dencV 
me smot hym to grounde, c 3300 Havelok 1403 Mi fai 
- S of denshe lond. c 1314 Guy IVarw. A. 3' 
A danisax [ed. damsax) he bar on his hond. c 1340 Ga 
* 2223 A felle weppen A denez ax nwe dv 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xv. Ixi. (i 495 ) 510 Frisia 


endyth atte Dnnysshe see. 3500-20 Kennedy Fly ting w. 
Dunbar 356 Densmen of Denmark ar of the kingis kyn. 
1545 Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (jAm.) Ane densh aix. a 1578 
Gudc <5- Godly Ball. (r868) 159^ Inglis prelatis, Duche and 
Dence For thair abuse ar rutit out. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
iv. iv. 1 Go Captaine, from me greet the Danish King. 
1643 in Statist. Acc . Moray V. 16 note , Furnished with 
..halberds, densaixes, or Lochaber atxes. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. III. viii. 284 The Grey Matin Hound .. trans- 
ported to the north, becomes the great Danish dog.. The 
Mastiff., transported into Denmark, becomes the little 
Danish dog. 1825 Scon' Note in Jamieson (< Supf'l .) s.v. 
Densaixes , A Danish axe was the proper name of a Lochaber. 
axe ; and from the Danes the Isles-men got therm 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports 394 The Danish dog is con- 
sidered as the -largest dog known ; probably it would be 
more correct to call it the tallest. 1882 Caulfield & Saward 
Diet. Neediesvork, Danish Embroidery , this is ar> embroi- 
dery on cambric, muslin, or batiste, and is suitable for hand- 
kerchief borders, necktie ends, and cap lappets.. [Also] a 
variety of the work only useful for filling in spaces left in 
Crochet, Tatting, and Embroidery. 
j'p. Danais, Danoys. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24796 (Cott.) To spek a-bute sum pais, 
bituix him and [>e danais. cx 450 Merlin 42 7’he Danoys, 
that Vortiger hadde brought in to the londe. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xci. 73 Kyng Adelbright that was a danoys 
helde the countre of norfolk and southfolk. 

Hence Da'nishry Oh. exc. Hist. [cf. Irishiy , 
etc.], the people of Danish race (in Britain). 

c 1470 Harding Chron. cvm. x, Where Alurede had the 
victorie, And slewe that daye al_ the Danyshrye. I bid. 
cxix. xiii, A duke of the Danishrie. 3857 Fraser 3 s Mag. 
LV1. 27 The Danishry rose en masse . 

Danisk: see Dansk. 

Danism 1 (cD^niz’m). [f. Dane + -ism.] A 
Danish idiom or expression, a Danicism. 

3886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 369/2 Many Danisms and a few 
Suecisms were imported into the language [of Norway], 
f Da*nism Oh.~° [ad. Gr. bavciffpus money- 
lending, SavciffTTjs, L. dantsta money-lender, 
5cu'fi<7T(/i.-<$s-, L. danlstieus usurious.] M oney-lending 
on usury. So Da'nist, Dani ntic a. 

3623 Cockeram, Danisme , Vsurie. Danist, a vsurer. 
3656 in Blount Glossogr. [who adds] Danistick, pertaining 
to usury. 3692 in Coles. 1775 in Ash. 3848 Wharton Law 
Lex., Danism , the act of lending money on usury, 
t Dank, sb. Obs. Forms : see adj. [app. f. 
Dank a .] 1 . Wetness, humidity, damp. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3751 One j>e danke of he dewe 
many dede lyggys. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. Prol., 
The rawish danke of clumzie winter ramps The fluent 
summers raine. [Cf. Clumsy.] 

2 . A wet place, pool, marsh, mere. 

15x3 Douglas VEneis vn. Prol. 60 Bedovin in donkis 
deyp was every syk. 3560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 2 Eolus 
out ouir thir rokkis rang, Be donk and daill. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vn. 443 Yet oft they quit The Dank, and rising on 
stiff Pennons, towre The mid Aereal Skie. 

Dank (daeqk), a. Forms: 5 dannke, 5-7 
danke, 6 dancke, 6 - dank ; also 6 donk, 7 
donke, 8-9 dial. donk. [The adj. and sb. are 
known from CI400, the vb. (which we should 
expect to be formed from the adj.) appears nearly 
a century earlier ; the early quots. for both vb. and 
adj. refer to dew. The etymology is uncertain. 

The only words allied in form, and possibly in sense, are 
Swedish dank ‘mpist place in a field, marshy spot’, Icel. 
d 8 kk {:-danku-) pit, pool. These must evidently be sepa- 
rated from the Germanic stem dink-, dank-, dunk-, whence 
ON. dJkkr dark, Ger. dunkel. There is no original con- 
nexion, either pf form or sense, between dank and damp , 
but in recent times damp has acquired the sense of dank 
and largely taken its place.] 

1 1 . Wet, watery, wetting : a. said of dew, rain, 
clouds, water, etc. Obs. 

?/Z'X4oo Morte Arth. 313 J>e dewe es dannke, whene 
pat it doune falles. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2368 Dropis as dew 
or a danke rayne. 1533 Douglas AE?icis in. ix. 3 Aurora 
the wak nycht dyd..chays fra hevin with hir dym skyis 
donk. 3^49 Cornpl . Scot. vi. 38 The drops of the fresche 
deu,quhilk of befor hed maid dikis ande dailis verray done. 
3601 Weever Mirr. Mart. B ij, Fruits. .Which the danke 
moisture of the ayre doth cherish. 

"b. said of marshes, fens, soaking ground, humid 
tropical forests, and the like. 

[3667 Milton P. L. ix. 379 Through each -Thicket Danck 
or Dne.] 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 340 O’er the dank 
j Marsh, bleak Hill, and sandy Plain. 1799 Scotland 
; described (ed. 2) 14 A pool in the midst of a wide, dead, 
and dank morass. 1853 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ Eng. 
c the ^ an k m ? rs by shores of the oozy Yare. 3857 

S. Osborn Quedaft xxiv. 353 In those dank and hot forests 
reptiles abound. 

2 . Damp : with the connotation that this is an 
injurious or disagreeable quality, a. of fog, vapour, 
the air, weather, etc. 

i6°i ? Marston Pasquil 4- Kath. v. 70 The euening’s raw 
and danke; I shall take cold. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 365 
Dank or frosty days. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 437 Vapours, 
dank and clammy. 3822 Hazlitt Table-t. Scr. 11. xiv. 
(1869) 288 A dank, cold mist, encircling all objects. 3860 
lyndall Glac. i. v. .41 Dull dank fog choked the valley. 

0. of substances or surfaces. 

In this sense app. Oh. after 1650, exc. in northern dialect J 
but revived by the romantic writers in end of 18th c. 

*573 Tusser Husb. xxii. (1878) 60 Dank ling forgot will 
quickly rot. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. ii. 75 Sleeping 
sound On the danke and durty ground. 3626 Bacon 
Sylva § 352 In a Cellar or Dank room. 1642 Rogers 
Naatnan 618 Oh that our powder were not danke. 3787 
Grose Prov. Gloss., Donk, a little wettish, damp. N[orth]. 
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1813 Scott Rokeby 11. ix, The dank and sable earth receives 
Its only carpet from the leaves. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss.) * As.donk as a dungeon.’ 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil . 
Man. xxvi. 400 Pages of vellum that served as knee-rests 
to the monks on the dank stone pavements. 

3 . In 19th c., often said of rank grass or weeds 
growing in damp places, [perh. associated with 
rank. 3 

i8zo Shelley Sensit , Plant nr. 55 And thistles, and nettles, 
and darnels rank, And the dock, and henbane, and hemlock 
dank. 2827 Keble Chr. V. rst Sunday hfter Trin., Here 
over shatter’d walls dank weeds are growing. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 1. xviii, That dank luxuriance [of the 
garden] had begun to penetrate even within the walls of 
the., room. 

Dank (dteqk), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-5 
donk(e, 5 downk(e, 5-6 danke, 6 dounk, 7- 
dank, 9 dial. donk. [See Dank #.] 
fl. irans. To wet, damp, moisten; originally 
said of dew, mist, drizzling rain, etc. Obs. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xiii. 44 Deowes donketh the 
dounes. C 1400 Destr. Troy 7997 The droupes, as a dew, 
dankit his fas. Ibid. 9639 A myste..All donkyt the dales 
with the dym showris. 255* Lyndesay Movarche 6309 The 
dew now dounkis the rossis redolent. 1634 W. Wood Ncio 
P ng'. Prosp. n. vti, The water having dank T t his pistoles. 

b. fg. To damp (the spirits or aspirations) ; to 
depress. Still dial. 

iSSS Abp, Parker Ps. viii. Ijb, Thy foes to blanket 
their threates to danke. a 1575 — Corr. 237, I am . . not 
amazed nor dan ked. 1864 Bam ford Homely Rhymes 135 
{Lane. Gloss.) Put th’ Kurn-bill i’ the divel's hous ’At it no 
moor may dank us. 

f 2 . intr. To become damp. Obs. 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons ax The ayre of some 
moyst weather hath.. caused the powder to give and danke. 
b. To be a fine rain or mist ; to drizzle, dial. 
1866 Gentl. Mag. I. 546 They have. a peculiar expression 
in Lancashire, to convey the description of a hazy showery 
day : ‘ it donkes and it dozzles 1869 Lonsdale Gloss, s.v., 
‘ It donks and it dozzles ’=It damps and drizzles. 

Hence Da-nking vbl. sb. and///, a. 

«f*34o Gain. 4 Gr. Kut. 519 When fye donkande dewe 
dropez of the leuez. ? a 1400 Morte A rtlt. 3248 Was tliare 
no downkynge of dewe that oghte dere scholde. 
Dankish (das-gki/J/a. [f. Dank sb. and «.] 

+ 1 . = Dank a. : wet, humid. Obs. 

1545 Ravnold Byrth Mattkynde iv. ii. (1634) 287 The 
earth may be ouer waterish, dankish, or ouerhot and dry. 
* 545 . Ascham Toxoplu it. (Arb.) 118 Take heed also of 
mistie and dankyshe dayes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 
247 In a darke and dankish vault at home, There left me and 
my man. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 The Moath breedeth 
upon Cloth . .Especially if. .laid up dankish and wet. 2644 
Nye Gunnery 1. (1647) 23 You must suffer the said water 
to settle, .and congeal in a dankish room. 

2 . Somewhat dank ; inclined to be wet or moist. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Dankish , a little Moist or Wet. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 21 July 6/1 Butts and tubs, .stood close 
packed and cumbersome upon its dankish floor. 

Hence Da'ukislmess, dankish quality, humidity. 
2576 T. Newton Lemnie's Complex. 11. 212 a, A fustie 
dankishnesse . . vnder the skin. x 6 n Cotgr., Relant, 
mustinesse, fustinesse, ranknesse, dankishnesse. 2630 in 
J. S. Burn Hist. Parish Reg. Eng. (1862) 68 This place is 
very much subject to dankishness. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Dankishness , moistness. 

Dankly (dm'qkli), adv. [f. Dank a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a dank or humid manner. 

18x8 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. 4 The dew is rising dankly 
from the dell. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as a Rose xxvii, 
Upon the broken headstones the lichens flourish dankly. 

Dankness (dse-qknes). [f. Dank a. + -ne£s.] 
The quality of being dank ; humidity, dampness. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 476 The naturall moisture ahd 
dankenesse that commeth from thence. 1651 tr. Bacon's Life 
4- Death 5 To save them from the Dankness of the Vault. 
Danky (dre-gki), a. Also dial, donkey, -ky. 
[f. Dank + -y L] Somewhat dank, dampish. 

1796 W. Marshall Midi Counties Gloss., Donkey , 
dampish, dank. 1820 Moir in Blackm. Mag. VIII. 176 The 
sward is dim with moss and danky weeds. 1821 Ibid. IX. 
271 The owl sends forth her whoop from danky vaults, i860 
Lonsdale GL, Donky, damp, moist, humid: # a donkyday . 
Dann, obs. form of Dan 1 . 

II Dannebrog (dsem^brpg). Also Dane-. [Da. 
Dan(ti)ebrog % f. Danne-, Dane-, Danish + brog sup- 
posed to be ODa. brog , breech, cloth.] The Danish 
national flag; hence, a Danish order of knighthood, 
founded in 1219, revived in 1671, and regulated by 
various later statutes ; it is sometimes bestowed 
upon foreigners. 

1708 Lond.Gaz. No. 4434/2 His Majesty conferred, .three 
white Ribbons, the Order of Dannebrog on Monsieur 
Plessen [etc.]. * 7*4 Ibid. No. 5260/2 His. .Majesty, .made 
a Promotion of seven Knights of the Order of Dannebrog. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 401/2 The orders of knighthood are 
the order of the Elephant. . the.Danebrog order, founded in 
1219, and now bestowed for eminent services. 
Dannemorite (drememorait). Min. [Named 
from Dannemora in Sweden, where found : see 
-jte.] A variety of hornblende. 

1857 Amer. Jml Sc. Ser. tr. XXIV. 120 A columnar or 
fibrous mineral, .named Dannemorite. 

Danner, var. of Dandek v. Sc., to saunter. 
Da’tmocks, sb.pl. local. [Forby prefers the form 
dar nocks, and says it is a corruption of Dor neck, 
Dornick , Flemish name of Tanrnai.'] (See quots.) 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Damocks, Dannccks, 


hedger's gloves. 1854 A. <$• Q. 1st Ser. IX. 273/1 Gloves 
made of Whit-leather (untanned leather) and used by work- 
men in cutting and trimming fences are called in this part 
of Norfolk dannocks. 1883 Beck Glover 233 The dannocks, 
or hedging gloves of labourers in our time. 

II DanseTXSe (dahs<?z). [Fr., fem.' of dansettr 
dancer.] A female dancer, a ballet-dancer. 

1845 A tkenxum 8 Mar. 236 A da use use to whose notice 
lie had been recommended. 1878 H. S. Edwards in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 131 Three other danseuses and a befitting 
number of male dancers. 

t Dansk, a. (sb.) Obs. Also 6 Danisk. [a. Da., 
Sw., Icel. Dansk : see Danish. Spenser’s Danisk 
unites Dansk and Danish .] = Danish, 

1569 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 301 A danske chiste that 
was his sisters. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 31 On her head 
a crowne She wore, much like unto a Danisk hood. 1610 
Markham Maslerp. 11. xcvii. 387 Our English [IronJ is 
best, the Spanish next, and the Danske worst. 

b. sb. Denmark. 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 5 The rootes are now conditedin 
Danske. 

II Da*nsker. Obs. [Da. Danskcr Dane, f . : Dansk 
Danish.] A Dane. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. u. i. 7 Enquire me first what Danskers 
are in Paris. 

+ Dant K Obs. [Cf. obs. Du. dante 1 ambubaia, 
mulier ignava ’.] 'A profligate woman’ (Halliwell). 

a 2529 Skelton Elyuor Ruvim. 515 In came another dant 
She had a wide wesant: 

Dant 2 . Obs. or local. [Derivation unknown : 
perh. more than one word.] (See quots.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 24/x Dants or Sulphury 
Damps.. all proceed from dry and hot slimy Vapours. Ibid. 
lit. 97/1 Down, is the Dant, or pure soft airy Feathers 
which have no Quills. Ibid. ill. 316/1 The Bolted Meal 
was put to fall into the Wheel . . and the pure Dant, or second 
sort of Meal to fall into the Ark. 1888 Greenwell Coal- 
trade Terms Northumb. <$• Durh., Dant , soft sooty coal 
found at backs, and at the leaders of hitches and troubles. 

Dant, -ar, obs. or Sc. forms of Daunt, -eb. 
Dante. Also 6 dant, 8-9 danta. [Cf. It. dante, 

‘ a kind of great wilde beast in Affrike hailing 
a very hard skin ’ (Florio 1 598) : see Ante. In the 
second sense app. a transferred use of the same word 
by the Spanish settlers in S. America.] 

1 1 . (Also dant.) Some African quadruped : the 
same as Ante si. q.v. Obs. 

2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 39 Buffles . . and Dantes 
(of whose hard skins they make all their targets) range in 
heards up and down the woods. Ibid. 11. 340 The beast 
called Lant or Dant . . in shape resembleih an oxe, saving 
that he hath smaller legs and comelier horns. 

2 . (Also danta.) The American tapir. 

(The early accounts are often exaggerated and erroneous.) 

x6ox Hakluyt tr. Galvano’s Discov. World (1862) 206 
Many heards of swine, many dantes. 17x2 E. Cooke Voy. 
S. Sea 392 This Country [Verapaz] . . has abundance of 
Lyons, Tygers, and Dant as. 1760-72 tr. fuan Ullca’s 
Voy. (ed. 3) I. 362 P^ru. .infested with bastard lions, bears, 
dantas or grand bestias, (an animal of the bigness of a bul- 
lock, and very swift, its colour generally white, and its skin 
very much valued for making buff leather ; in the middle of 
its head L a horn bending inward*. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 83 American beasts, .averse to cold ; such are apes, 
dantes, crocodiles. 1887 W. T. Brigham Guatemala 370, 

I have seen the tracks of the danta (Tapir us Americatius) 
in the Chocon foreats. 

Dante^e, -ie, Dantely, obs. ff. Dainty, -ily. 

Dante an (dte-ntz'ian), a. [See -an.] Of or 
relating to Dante or his writings ; resembling 
Dante’s style or descriptions. Also sb. A student 
or admirer of Dante. 

a 1850 Rossetti Dante <$> Circ. r. (1874) 20 Among our 
Danteans. 1872 C. King Mountain Sierra Next. ix. 193 
It was no small satisfaction to climb out of this Dantean 
gulf. 1879 J. Cook Marriage 93, I do not adopt the 
Dantean view of the state of the lost in another life. 

So Dante'sqtie a. [see -esque] = prec. Da ntist, 
a Dante scholar, Da’ntize v.,to imitate the style 
of Dante. Danto-pMlist, an admirer of Dante. 

1833 Edin. Rev. LVII. 417 A poem thoroughly Dantesque. 

1 3^4 Disraeli Coningsby iv. xi, * Too insipid ’, said the ( 
Princess. ‘ I wish that life were a little more Dantesque.* 1 
1889 W. W. Vernon Readings on Dante's Fuig. I. Pref., 
One of the greatest Dantists of his time — the late Duke of 
Sermoneta. *764 Acct. of Bks. in Ann. Reg. 272/2 Michael 
Angelo.. is not ashamed, in some of his compositions, ta 
dantize. 1872 Lowell Dante Prose Wks. IV. 147 The 
veneration of .Dantophilists for their master is that of 
disciples for their saint. 

Dantiprat, obs. var. of Dandiprat. 

Danton: see Daunton. Danz, obs. f. Dan 1 . 

Daou, var. of Dhow. 

+ Dacmrite. Min. Also da-urite. [Named 
from Daouria in Siberia, where found.] An obso- 
lete synonym of rubellite or red tourmaline. 

1802 Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 316 The tourmalin 
. . of Siberia, to which the names of rubellite, of daouritc , 
and of Siberite, have been successively given. 1804 R. 
Jameson Min. I. X30 Daurite. 

Dap (drep), sb. Obs . exc. dial. [perh. f. Dap v., 
in which case sense 2 (as held by Halliwell) would 
be the original.] 

1 . //. Ways, modes of action ; hence dial, like- 
ness, image (in ways and appearance). 

*583 Stanyhurst sEncis iv. (Arb.) no His daps and 
sweetening good moods to the soalye [thee solely] were 


opned. 2622 Mabbc tr. Aleman's Guzman d A If. 11. 239 
He . .knew the Dapps of the world. 1746 Exmoor Scolding 
230 (E. D. S.) Tha hast tha very Daps o’ thy old Ount 
Sybyl. X787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Da/se, likeness. The 
very dapse of one, the exact likeness in shape and manner. 
1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Daps, r. habits or ways. 2. 
Likeness; image. 

2 . A bounce of a ball ; a hop of a stone on the 
water. 


*835 (Said at Rugby School), He caught the bait first dap. 
2847-78 Halliwell, Dap, a hop, a turn. West. 1888 in 
W est Somerset Word-bk, 

D&ptfep),!'. Alsodape. [Known only from 17 th 
c. : app. a parallel formation to Dab, a lighter or 
slighter touch being expressed by the final p. In its 
use possiblyalso associated with Dip. Cf.alsoDop.] 

1. intr. (rarely traits.) To fish by letting the bait 
dip and bob lightly on the water ; to dib, dibble. 

1653 Walton Angler no, I have taught him how to catch 
a Chub with daping a Grashopper. Ibid. 118 With these 
[flies] and a short line, .you may dap or dop. 1676 Cotton 
AuglcrCV.\ The stone-fly we dape or dibble with, as with 
the drake. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 271 The larger 
trout are to be taken, .with a stout rod. .dapping therewith 
(which term you will find used by eel-fishers) on the surface 
of the. water. xB88 W. Somerset Word-bk Dap., to 
fish with a rod in a peculiar manner. When the stream 
is flooded and the water muddy, the bait, whether fly or 
grub, is kept close to the top of the rod, with only an inch 
or two of line, and is made to bob up and down very quickly 
on the surface of the water. 

b. gen. To dip lightly or suddenly into water. 
x 836 R. C. Leslie Sea-Painter s Log 70 The ‘dapping’ of 
the kittywake gulls tell[s] where a shoal of mackerel lies. 
1B92 H. Hutchinson Faimvny Island 129 In a few hours 
came a dapping of the lead line. 

2 . To rebound, bounce; to hop or skip (as a stone 
along the surface of water). 

x8sr Voy. Mauritius vi. 204 A shot fired over the smooth 
sea astonished them much, as they watched the ball dapping 
along the surface.. x88o Boy’s own Bk . 248 The other 
player then strikes it . . before it has . . dapped (i. e. hopped 
from the ground) more than once. 

Hence Da*pping vbl. sb. 

1799 E. Smith Laboratory II. 272 The few which you 
may. . take, by dipping or dapping, will scarcely be eatable. 
2867 F. Francis AngliugdZ’jh) 263 Daping is in.some places 
called ‘shade-fishing’. 1886-92 [see 1 b above]. 

f Dapa'tical, a. Obs.- 0 [f. late L. dapatic-us 
sumptuous, f. dap-em feast : cf. also Gr. davduj] 
cost, expense.] Sumptuous, costly. _ 

1623 Cockeram, Dapaticalmeates, daintie meates. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Dapatical, sumptuous, costly, magnifi- 
cent. 1721 in Bailey. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 
Dapchick(e : see Dabchick. 

Dape : see Dap v. 

Daphnad (dce’fnad). Bot. Lindley’s name 
for plants of the order 7 'hymelacex , including 
Daphne. So Da’phnal alliance , that containing 
the Daphnads and Laiuels. 

1847 Lind ley Veg. Kingd. 530. 1876 Harley Mat . Med. 
(ed. 6) 448 Daphnal Exogens, apetalous, or polypetalous. 

Daphne (das'fnz). [Gr. 8 cKpvrj the laurel or 
bay-tree : in Mythol. a nymph fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a laurel.] 

1 . a. The laurel, b. in Bot. The name of a genus 
of flowering shrubs containing the Spurge Laurel 
and Mezereon. 

c 1430 Lydg. Compi. Bl. Kut. x, I sawe the Daphene 
closed under rynde, Grene laurer and. the holsome pyne. 
1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 19 Climbe yonder forked 
hill, and see if there Ith 1 barke of every’ Daphne, not .appeare 
Castara written. x86z Ansted Channel l si. iv. xxi. (ed. 2) 
497 Daphnes flourish marvellously and remain in flower 
n long time. 

2 . Astron. The name of the 41st of the Asteroids. 
Hence Da'plme an a. [Or. A a<pvatos, L. Daph- 

nxus], of or pertaining to Daphne ; transf of or 
pertaining to virgin, timidity and shyness. Daph- 
ne*on, a grove of laurels or bays. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe in. ii. in BuUen O. PI HI, Nor 
Northren coldnesse nyppe her Daphnean Flower. 1887 T. 
Hardy Woodlanders xl, The Daphnean instinct, exception- 
ally strong in her as a girl.. 2664 Evelyn Sylva u 726) 398 
They [Bays] . . grow upright and would make a noble 
Daphneon. 

|| Daphnia (darfnia). ZooL [mod.L. (Muller 
Kntomostraca , 1785) f. Daphne.] 

A genus of minute fresh-water entomostracous 
Crustacea ; a water-flea. Hence Daphnia’ceous a. 
Daphniad, a member of the order containing 
the water-fleas. Da*plmioid a., allied in structure 


Daphnia ; sb. a daphniad. 

I47 Carpf.nter ZooL § S05 After the third, or fourth 
ilting, the young Daphnia begins to deposit its eggs in 
cavity of its back. 2852 Dana Critst.n. 1525 No Daph- 
!ds..have been yet reported from the lomd Zone. 

laphnin (das-fnin). Chem. [f. Daphne + -IN.] 
bitter glncoside obtained from two species of 
phne. So Da'pWetln, a product of the de- 

nposition of daphnin. . ... 

iq Children Chem. Anal. =89 Daphnin is the bitter 
iciple of ihe daphne alpina. '* 47 , E. Tu«se » < S/m. 
m (ed 8) 1165 Daphmne, from the bark of Daphne 
ereumand other speaes. Ith crystaMrable. 18™ IVyr- 
t. Chew., Daphne tin. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. (.) 
Colourless prisms of daphnetin. 
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DAPPLY. 


DAPHNOMANCY. 


t Da'plmojnancy. Ols.-° [f. Gr. Satj>vt] 
laurel, Daphne + -mancy.] ‘Divination by a 
Lawrel Tree’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

II Dapifer (darpifa-i). [L.., f. daps, dapt- food, 
feast + fer- bearing.] One who brings meat to 
table; hence, the official title of the steward of 
a king’s or nobleman’s household. 

1636 Brathwait Roman Emp . 308 This Emperour also ap- 
pointed divers Offices in the Empire, as Chancellor, Dapifer, 
etc. 1657 Reeve God’s Pica (TJ, Thou art the dapifer of 
thy palate. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dapifer , he that 
carries up a Dish at a Feast, a Server . . Afterwards the 
Title was given to any trusty Servant, especially the chief 
Steward, or Head Bailiff of an Honour, etc. 1845 C. M ac- 
farlane Hist. Eng. 1. 163 The royal cup-bearer or dapifer 
ordered him to withdraw. 

+ Dapinate, Obsr ° [f. L. dapindt-, ppl. 
stem ot dapinare to serve up (food), f. daps (cf. 
prec.).] ‘To prouide daintie meates’ (Cockeram). 
Daply, var. of D apply a. 
t Dapoea-ginous, a. Ois. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Dapocag incus (from the 
I tab dapoco), that has a little or narrow heart, low-spirited, 
of little worth. 

Dapper (darpai), a. Also 5 dapyr, 6 daper ; 

6 erron. dappard, -art. [Not found in OE. or 
ME. App. adopted in the end of the ME. period 
from Flemish or other LG. dialect (with modi- 
fication of sense, perh. ironical or humorous) : 
cf. MDu. dapper powerful, strong, stout, energetic, 
in mod. Du,, valiant, brave, bold, MLG. dapper 
heavy, weighty, steady, stout, persevering, un- 
daunted, OHG. tapfar , MHG. tapfer heavy, 
weighty, firm, in late MHG. and mod. G., warlike, 
brave. The sense of ON. dapr i sad, downcast ’ 
appears to be developed from that of ‘ heavy 
Possibly cognate with OSlav. dobni good.] 

1 . Of persons : Neat, trim, smart, spruce in dress 
or appearance. (Formerly appreciative ; now more 
or less depreciative, with associations of littleness 
or pettyness ; cf. b.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 113 Dapyr, or praty, elegans. a 1529 
Skelton Image Hypocr. 95 As dapper as any crowe And 
perteas any pie. 1530 Palsgr. 309/1 Daper, proper, ntignon, ' 
godin. 1594 Nashe Unfort. 7 'rav. 1 The dapper Mounster 
Pages of the Court. 1648 Herrick Hesper ., The Temple , 
Their many mumbling masse-priests here, And many 
a dapper chorister. 1673 R. Leigh Transproscr Reh. 9 As 
if the dapper Stripling were to be heir to all the Fathers 
features. 1749 Fielding Tout Jones 1. xi, The idle and 
■childish liking of a girl to a boy. .is often fixed on. .flowing 
locks, downy chins, dapper shades. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
viii, The spruce and dapper importance of his ordinary 
appearance. 1861 Sat. Rev. Dec. 605 Our dapper curates, 
who only open their mouths to say 4 L’Eglise, e’est moi r 
1885 Miss Braddon Wy llards Weird I. 89 A good-looking 
man.. well set up, neat without being dapper or priggish. 

b. esp. Applied to a little person who is trim or 
smart in his ways and movements: * little and 
active, lively without bulk’ (J ). 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 229 Pretty Peg 
. .'Tis the dapp’rest wench that ever danced after a tabor 
and pipe. 1634 Milton Comus 1x8 Trip the pert fairies 
and the dapper elves. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to 
Ld. Lonsdale , Much like great Doctor Johnson .. With 
dapper Jemmy Boswell on his back. 1823 Scott Peveril 
xxxv, The clean, tight, dapper little fellow, hath proved an 
overmatch for his bulky antagonist. 3840 Hood Ufi the 
Rhine 66 A smart, dapper, brisk, well-favoured little fellow. 
1870 Emerson Soc. ($• Solit., Civilization Wks. (Bohn) III. 
32 We are dapper little busybodies, and run this way and 
that way superserviceably. 

2 . iransf. Of animals and things. 

3579 SrENSER Sheph. Cal. Oct. 33, The dapper ditties, 
that I wont devise, To feede youthes fansie. [Gloss., Dap- 
per, pretye.] 3589 Tri. Love 4- Fort. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VI. 198 There was a little dappard ass with her. 3592 
Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 218 
A little daper flowre like a ground hunmsuckle. 3672 
Wood Life (1772) 148 Mounting my dapper nagg, Pegasus. 
3704 Modcrat. Displ. vi. 23 A Dapper Animal, whose Pigmy 
Size Provokes the Ladies Scorn, and mocks their Eyes. 
3802 G. Colman Br. Grins, London Rurality i, Would-be 
villas, ranged in dapper pride. 3870 Emerson Soc. * Solit., 
Work 4 r Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 65 What of this dapper 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pipes and 
stomach-pumps? 

■f 3 . ns sb. A dapper fellow. Ohs. 

3709 Tatler No. 85 r 3 A distant Imitation of a forward 
Fop, and a Resolution to over-top him in his Way, are the 
distinguishing Marks of a Dapper. Ibid. No. 96 r 4. 3747 
W. Horsley Fool N0.6B The well-dressed Beaus, the Dap- 
pers, the Smarts. 

4 . Comb., ns dapper-looking. 

1874 Burnand My Time Ui. 28 [The] dapper-looking, 
though common chairs. 

Da*pperism. nonce-wd. [-ism.] The style, 
manners, etc. of a dapper person. 

1830 Carlyle Richter Misc. (1888) III. 33 A degree of 
Dappcrism and Dilettantism . . unexampled in the History 
of Literature. 


Dapperling (dre-poiliq). [f. Dapper a. + 
-ljng : cf. weakling.] A little dapper fellow. 

*® xx Cotgr., a d warfe ; elfe, little starueling; 

a dandtprat, or low dapperling. 3829 Carlyle Signs of 
Times Misc. (1888) II. 246 An intellectual dapperling of 
these times. 1881 P. Bayne in Lit. World 14 Jan. 26/1 
She loves Anthony, a dapperling in person. 


Dapperly (die-paili), ado. [-ly 2 .] In a dapper 
manner ; neatly, trimly, sprucely. 

1858 Ld. Malmesbury in Times x Oct. (1884) 4/4 A slight 
figure . . always with spurs and dapperly dressed. 3862 
Temple Bar Mag. V. 290 Horns set dapperly upon the 


ueau. 

Dapperness (darpsjmes). [-ness.] The 
quality of being dapper ; sprucencss, trimness. 

3530 Palsgr. 212/1 Dapymesse, propernesse, vngnolterie. 
3841 Emerson Led., Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 
238 Each requires of the practitioner, .a certain dapperness 
and compliance, an acceptance of customs. x88r Athenaeum 
12 Feb. 242/2 Dapperness rather than assumed dignity’ 
being the chief characteristic. 

Dapple (dsrp’l), sb. Also 6 dappell. [Unless 
this is the first element in dapple-grey (q.v.), it is 
not known until late in the 16th c., being preceded 
somewhat by examples of the adj. of the same form, 
and followed by those of the vb. in the simple 
tenses; the (? ppl.) adj. dappled however appears 
two cepluries earlier. The mutual relations of these 
and the derivation and etymological development 
of the whole group are, from the want of data, 
still uncertain. The primary meaning of dappled 
was ‘spotted, specked, blotched’, which might 
arise either from a vb. ‘ to spot ’ or a sb. = * spot, 
blotch ’. A possible connexion is the Icel. dcpill 
(found in 13th c.) ‘ spot, dot according to Vig- 
fusson ‘ a dog with spots over the eyes is also called 
depill 1 . This is app. a dim. of dapi pool : cf. mod. 
Norw. dape, depel muddy pool, pond, dub; MLG. 
dope, dobbe. Thus dapple might perhaps originally 
mean a 1 splash and, hence, a small blotch or 
speck of colour.] 

+ 1 . One of many roundish spots or small blotches 
of colouring by which a surface is diversified. Ohs. 

3580 Sidney Arcadia 11. 271 (R-) As many eyes upon, his 
body, as my gray mare hath dapples. x6xx Cotgr., Place 
. .a spot or dapple on a horse. 

2 . (Without pi.) Spotting, clouding ; mottled 
marking of a surface; dappled condition, dappling. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 A goodly fare 
white bull, all spotted over with black naturall dappell. 
3648 Earl of Westm. Otia Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson 
streaks belace the Damaskt West. .And cast so fair a Dapple 
o’r the Skies. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5176/4 A Grey Mare. . 
a little Fleabitten. .on the Dapple behind. 1820 J. Hodgson 
in J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 293 The whole sky has a harsh 
and unnatural dapple. 

3 . An animal, as a horse or ass, with a mottled 
coat. [app. subst. use of Dapple ai] 

<31635 Corbet Poems (1807) 16 The king., rides upon 
his brave gray dapple. 3733 Fielding Quix. 1. i, Thou art 
just such another squat bag of guts as thy T Dapple, a 3B00 
Cowper Needless Alarm 135 Be it Dapple’s bray, Or be it 
not, or be it whose it may. 2862 Times 8 Oct. 8/x The pure- 
blooded dapple, shaking his long ears over that manger. 

Dapple (dte*p’l\ a. Also 6 daple. [See 
Dapple sb., and Dappled. The simple adj. is 
known r 1550 : its relation to the sb. and vb. is un- 
certain. According to analog)', it might be the 
source of cither or both of these ; but its date would 
suggest that it may itself have been worn down 
from dappled, or short for dapple-grey .] = Dappled. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike 79 All horses bee not of one 
colour, but . . some baye, some daple. 1735 Somerville Chase 
iv. 249 With his Hand Stroke thy’ soft dapple Sides, as he 
each Day Visits thy Stall. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 46 
i There approached tnem a third sheykh, with a dapple mule. 
[ Dapple cited by Imperial and Century Diets, from Scott, 
is an error for dappled : see Guy M. xxv. 

Hence f Da’ppleness, dappled state. 

1611 Cotgr., Pommclnre , plumpenesse, roundnesse ; also 
daplenesse. 


Dapple (darp’l), v. Also 7 daple, dappel. 
[The (? ppl.) adj. Dappled (q. v.) occurs from the 
end o[ the 14th c. ; but the simple vb. is first 
known two centuries later, and might have been 
inferred from the ppl. adj., or formed directly on 
the sb. or adj. of same form : see Dapple sbi\ 

1 . trails. To mark or variegate with rounded spots 
or cloudy patches of different colour or shade. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado v. iii. 27 The gentle day. .Dapples 
the drowsie east with spots of grey’, c 1620 Fletcher & 
Mass. Trag. Barnavelt iv. i. They should have dapled ore 
yon bay with fome, Sir. a 2658 Cleveland Wks. (2687) 14 
I he trembling Leaves . . Dappling the Walk with light and 
shade. 2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 781 A Negro-Boy that is 
dappel d in several Places of his Body with White Spots. 
2791 Cowper Odyss. xx. 427. I see the walls and arches 
dappled thick With gore. 2799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 
320 How to dapple a horse. 3824 Miss Mitford Village 
1 * r ‘ *’ 79 An adjoining meadow, where the sheep are 

lying, dappling its sloping surface like the small clouds on 
the summer heaven. _ 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(x873)24o The flickering shadows of forest-leaves dapple the 
roof of the little porch. 

b -fig. 

X647 Ward Simp. C abler 76 It is in fashion with you to. . 
dapple your speeches, with newquodled words. 2682 N. O- 
Soileaus Butrin x. 41 Discord dappled o’re with thousand 
Crimes. 


“ • uccuiue aappiea or specKied. 

1678 Land. Gaz. No. 2266/4 An iron gray Gelding, 1 
ning to dapple. 2818 Byron Mazeppa xvi, Methough 
mist of dawning gray' Would never dapple into day. 


D. C. Murray Hearts I. vi. 138 The green flooring of the 
dell [began] to dapple with light and shadow. 

Hence Da’ppling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3830 Wordsw. Russian Fugitive 1. ii, In the dappling 
east Appeared unwelcome dawn. 3870 Ruskin Z,»v7. Art 
vi. (1875) 172 The dappling of one wood glade with flowers 
and sunshine. 1883 G. Allen in Knozvledge 3 Aug. 66/1 
The. .colour and dappling [of orchids]. 

Da-pple-bay, sb. [After dapple-grey, see 
15 ay a.) A dappled bay (horse). 

1835 D. Bo mnCAnalyt. Did. 303 The colours of Horses 
are various. .There are also Dapple-bays. 

Dappled (dce p’ld),fl. Also 5 dappeld ,6 daplit, 
6-1 dapled. [In form, the pa. pple. of Dapple 
v which however it precedes in recorded use by 
two centuries. If Dapple sd. occurred early 
enough, an adj. from it in -ed = ‘ spotted ’, would 
be possible ; cf. F. j pommel/, OF. pomelc, dappled, 
which similarly occurs long before the vb. pom- 
incler, and was perh. immediately f. pommelle, or 
OF .pome/, dim. of pomtne apple; also OE .teppled 
in lepplede gold, ‘formed into apples or balls*, 
from xppcl sb.] 

Marked with roundish spots, patches, or blotches 
of a different colour or shade ; spotted, speckled. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 It [Giraffe] es a faire 
beste, wele dappled [Cott. MS. a best pomelee or spotted, 
Fr. une beste tcchchele ]. Ibid. 143 per er also wilde suyne 
. .dappeld and spotted [Cott. MS. all spotted, Fr. touts 
tccchclcz ]. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 21 The daplit 
sky wes lyke the cristell cleir. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 18 
A gray’ steede. .Whose sides with dapled circles weren 
dight. 1610 Fletcher Faithful Sheph. it. ii, Only the 
dappleddeer. .Dwellsinthisfastness. 1632 MiltonZ,’.< 4 //<£ iv 
41 Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 2718 Prior Poems, 
The Garland i, The dappl’d Pink, and blushing Rose. 3860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1. i. § 6 Beeches cast their dappled ( 
shade. 1868 Darwin Aiiirn. 4- Ft. I. ii. 55 Horses of every 
colour, .are all occasionally dappled. 

b. Comb, dappled grey - Dapple-grey (horse). 
2590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 37 Fast flying, on a Courser 
dapled gray. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. xxiit, He saw 
y’our steed, a dappled grey. 2842 Tennyson Talking O. 
ii2 Her mother trundled to the gate Behind the dappled 
grays. 

Dapple-grey (dm-p’ljgr^ 1 ), a. (sb.) Forms: 
4-5 dappel-, -ul> 1 -, -il(l-, 6-7 daple-, 5 - dapple- 
grey, -gray. [See Dapple sb., a., v. and Grey. 

Since d apple-grey occurs nearly two centuries before 
dapple itself is exemplified in any grammatical capacity 
(the only form known to be of equal age being the ppl. adj. 
dappled), it is difficult to conjecture whence or how the 
compound was formed. In such combinations, the first 
element is usually a sb. : e. g. in apple-grey, iron-grey , sky- 
blue, sncnv-ivhitc, etc. ; but it is difficult to attach any 
analogous meaning to * spot-grey ’, if we suppose dapple 
here to be the sb. The Germanic languages generally have 
a combination meaning * apple-grey ' : viz. ON. apalgrdr 
4 dapple-grey’, i. e. apple-grey, having the streaky colour of 
an apple ' (Vigfusson), Sw. apel-grd , Norw. apel-graa, Da. 
abildgraa, pied, piebald ; OHG. aphelgrd ‘glaucus’(Grimm\ 
M HG. affelgi'd, Ger. apfelgrau 4 dapple-grey- ’ (Flugel), ‘ap- 
plied to the apple-round spots which show themselves on 
grey' horses ' (Grimm), Du. appel-graauxv ‘ dapple-grey ’. So 
F. pommeli (f. pontine apple) marked with roundish spots 
(of any colour), gris-pommeld grey’ dappled with darker 
spots, dapple-grey , pom ely grey in Chaucer, C. T. Fro/.6t6; 
with which cf. Russ. JiafijIOTHLUI yablochnyl dappled, 
f .yabloko apple ; all said esp. of the coats of horses. It is 
not easy to believe that 4 dapple-grey' ’ which renders these 
words, has no connexion with 4 apple-grey’ ’, their actual 
translation ; the explanation may be that dapple-grey was a 
mixture of Dappled spotted, taken as the sense-equivalent 
°*. pommeli, with apple-grey the formal representative 
0 f , ° rse apal-grd-, and its Teutonic equivalents. This 
would account at once for the difficulty in analysing dafplc- 
m this combination, and for its presence here before its 
appearance as an independent word.] 

Grey variegated with rounded spots or patches of a 
darker shade : said of horses. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 373 His steede was al dappull 
gray’ [v. rr. dappel- (3 MSS.), dapull, dapil-, dapple-grey']. 
24.. I. of Erceldcune 1. 41 Hir palfraye was a dappill 
graye [v. rr. Cott. dappyll, Lansd. daply’, Cambr, dappull 
*577 Gooce Htrcsbaclis Husb. m. (1586; xi6 
i he bay-, the sorrell, the dunne, the daple gray’. 2599 T. 
M[outet] Silkrvormes 72 How they color change .. Then 
to an y’ron, then to a dapple gray'. 2664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1679)29, I read . .1 hat an handful or two of small Oak 
buttons, mingled with Oats, given to Horses which are black 
of colour, will in few days eating alter it to a fine Dapple- 
g r ,ey- *688 R. Holme, Armoury n, 154/2 Daple-Gray is 
a light Gray’ spotted, or shaded with a deeper Gray’. ’1722 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6052/2 The other upon a Dapple-grey’ 
Horse. 2805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xxiv, O swiftly can 
speed my dapple-grey* steed. 

transf. 1639 Mayne City Match v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 
ty , e ^ as t ^ iree Children living; one dapple-grey, 

Half Moor, half English. 

b. absol. A horse of this colonr. 

2639 Drum m. of Hawth. Challenge of Knights Err. Wks. 
(1711) 232 Christianus. .mounted on a dapple gray, had his 
armour sky’-coloured. 

Da'pply, a. rare. [f. Dapple sb. + -Y.] = Dap- 
PLE a. Dapply-grcy = Dapple-GBEY. 

17. . Swift Poems, On Rover, Make of lineaments divine 
Daply- female spaniels shine. 2744 J . Claridge Sheph . 
Banbury's Rules 5 Clouds small and round, like a dappley- 
grey with a North-wind. 

Daps : see Dap sb. 

Dar, obs. form of Dare sb.3, Dare v J 
Dar, var. of fai', Thau v ., need, needs. 
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DARE. 


Darapti (dane’ptai). Logic. A mnemonic term 
designating the first mood of the third figure of 
syllogisms, in which both premises are universal 
affirmatives {a, a), and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative (*). 

The initial d indicates that the mood may be reduced to 
Dan'S of the first figure; the j> following the second vowel 
that there must be conversion per accidens of the minor 
premiss. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 30 The thirde figure. ..Da rap 
it. 1654 Z. Coke Art Logick (1657) 136 The third Figure 
..The Modes of this Figure are six. Called, Darapti , 
F clap ton, Disamts , Datisi , Bocardo , Ferison. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Darapti .. e. g., dA. Every truly 
religious man is virtuous ; rAp. Every truly religious man 
is hated by the world ; //. Therefore, some virtuous men 
are hated by the world. 1827 Whately Logic (1848) 101 
Third, Darapti. viz. (dA) Every Y is X ; (rAp) Every Y is 
Z ; therefore (tl) some Z is X. 

Darayne, var. of Deraign Obs. 

Darbar : see Durbar. 

Darby (daubi). A southern (not the local) 
pronunciation of Derby , the name of an English 
town and shire, which was formerly also some- 
times so spelt. Hence an English personal sur- 
name, and an appellation of various things named 
after the place or some person of that surname. 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 4 Chester. .Darby, and StafFoord. 
1654 Trapp Comm . Ps. iii. Introd., Summerset, Notting- 
ham, Darby. 

1 . Father Derby's or Darby' s bands ; app. Some 
rigid form of bond by which a debtor was bound 
and put within the power of a money-lender. 
(It has been suggested that the term was de- 
rived from the name of some noted usurer of the 
16th c.) 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 71 To make their coyne, 
a net to catch yong frye. To binde such babes in father 
Derbies bands. To stay their steps by statute Staples staffe. 
1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) < II. 
229 Then hath my broker an usurer at hand, .and he brings 
the money, but they tic the poore soule in such Darbies 
bands. 1602 Carew Cornwall 15 b, Hee deliuers him so 
much ware as shall amount to fortie shillings. .for which 
thee poore wretch is bound in Darbyes bonds, to deliuerhim 
two hundred waight of Tynne. 

2 . pi. Handcuffs : sometimes also, fetters, slang. 

2673 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 Darbies, irons, or 

Shackles or fetters for Feltons. 1815 Scorr # Guy M. 
xxxiii, ‘ But the darbies \ said Hatteraick, looking upon 
his fetters. 1889 D. C. Murray Dang. Cats/aw 301 Better 
get the darbies on him while he ’s quiet. 

f 3 . Ready money. Obs. slang. 

1682 Hickeringill Wks. (1716) II. 20 Except they, .down 
with their Dust, and ready Darby. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. 
Alsatia 1. i, The ready, the Darby. 1692 Miracles per- 
formed by Money Ep. Ded., Till with Darby's and Smelts 
thou thy Purse hast well stored. , c 17x2 Estcourt Prunella 
1. 4 (Farmer) Come, nimbly lay down Darby ; Come, pray 
sir, don’t be tardy. 1785 in Grose Did. Vnlg. Tongue. 

4 . Short for Derby ale ; ale from that town being 
famous in the 37th c. 

[1614 J. Cooke Greene's TuQuoquc in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 
234, I have sent my daughter this morning as far as Pimlico, 
to fetch a draught of Derby ale.] a X704 T. Brown Wks. 
(1760) II. 162 (D.) Can't their Darby go down but with 
a tune? 1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 103 He.. Did for a 
. .Draught of Darby call. 

5 . Plastering. A plasterer’s tool, consisting of a 
narrow strip of wood two or three feet long, with 
two handles at the back, used in ‘ floating ’ or 
levelling a surface of plaster ; also applied to a 
plasterer’s trowel with one handle, similarly used : 
see quot. 1881. (Formerly also Derby .) 

18x9 Rees Cycl. s. v. Stucco , The first coat . . is to be laid 
on with a trowell, and floated to an even surface with 
a darby (*. c . a handle-float). 1823 P. Nicholson Prad. 
Build. 390 The Derby is a two-handed float. 2842 Gwilt 
Arc/tit. (1876) 675 The Derby . . is of such a length as to 
require two men to use it. 1881 Every Man his own 
Mechanic. §1379 For laying on fine stuff, and smoothing 
the finishing surface of a wall, a trowel of peculiar form and 
make, with the handle springing from and parallel to the 
blade.. is required .. This trowel is technically called a 
< darby*. 

. 6. Darby and Joan. A jocose appellation for 
an attached husband and wife who are 1 all in all 
to each other’, especially in advanced years and 
in humble life. Hence dial., a pair of china figures, 
male and female, for the chimney-piece. Hence 
Dar by-and- Joan v., -Joanish a. 

The Genii. Mag. (2735) V. 153 has under the title "The 
joys of love never forgot: a song’, a mediocre copy of 
verses, beginning * Dear Chloe, while thus beyond measure, 
You treat me with doubt and disdain and continuing in 
the third stanza ^ Old Darby, with Joan by his side, You've 
often regarded with wonder : He’s dropsical, she is sore-eyed. 
Yet they’re never happy asunder This has usually been con- 
sidered the source of the names, and various conjectures 
m have been made, both as to the author, and as to the 
Identity of ‘ Darby and Joan but with no valid results, it 
is possible that the names go back to some earlier piece, 
ana as Darby is not a common English surname, it may 
have originated in a real person. There is also a well-known 
29th c. song of the name. 

1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cotiq. 1. i. You maybe a Darby, 
but I’ll be no Joan, I promise you. 1857 Mrs. Mathews 
Tea-Table Talk I. 50 They furnished.. a high-life illustra- 
tion of Derby and Joan. 1869 Trollope He Knew xc. 
(1878) 500 When we travel together we must go Darby and 


Joan fashion, as man and wife. x88x Miss Braddon AspJu 
III. 251 Daphne, .sat by Edgars side in a thoroughly Darby- 
and-Joanish manner. 1B87 Punch 28 June 294 Both their 
Graces were present, Darby-and-Joaning it all over the 
shop. 

Darbyism (da ibi,iz’m). ff. the name of Rev. 
John N. Darby, their first leader.] The principles 
of a sect of Christians (founded c 1830), also called 
Plymouth Brethren, or of a branch of these called 
Exclusive Brethren. So Da-rhyite, one who holds 
these principles. 

3876 Spurgeon Commenting 62 Good as they are, their 
Darbyism gives them an unpleasant and unhealthy savour. 
1882-3 E. E. Whiteiteld in S chaff Encycl. Rclig. Know/. 
III. 1856 Plymouth Brethren . .upon the European Continent 
generally named * Darbyites '. 1890 J. Wood Brown Hal. 
Campaign 11. ii. 148 Darbyite views. 

Darce, obs. var. Dace, a fish. 

Dardan (daudan), a.anclsb. [ad. L. Dardan us, 
Dardanius (poet.) Trojan.] adj. Trojan, of Troy. 
sb. A Trojan. So Dardanian a. and sb . ; || Dar- 
da’nium [Pliny A r . ff. xxxin. iii. 12 Dardanium, 
vel Dardanujn , sc. aurum, ornnmentum aureum], 
a golden bracelet. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. Prol. 13 On Dardan Plaines. 1813 
Byron Br. Abydos n. iv. Of him who felt the Dardan's 
arrow. 1818 — CJi. Har. iv. i, The Dardan Shepherd’s 
prize. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. jii. ii. 58 The Dardanian 
whies. 1623 Cockeram, Dardanean A rt. Witchcraft. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., To Julia, About thy wrist the rich Dar. 
danium. 

Dard(e, obs. f. Dart, and dared (see Dare v.). • 

[Dardy-line : see List of Spurious fVords.'} 
Rare (de*i), vA Pa. t. durst (duist), dared 
(de<>rd) ; pa. pple. dared. Forms : see below. 
[One of the interesting group of Teutonic preterite- 
present verbs, of which the extant present is an 
original preterite tense : see Can, Dow, etc. OE. 
durran, pres, dearr, durron, pa. dorste, — 0^>. gi- 
durrart, -dar, -durran, - dorsta , MLG. doren, dar, 
doren , dorste , OFris. dura, {dur or dor), dorste, 
OHG. gi-turran , -tar, -lurrun, -torsta, pa. pple. 
gilorran, MHG. iitrrcn , tar , iurren, torsle , subj. 
tdrsie, Goth, ga-daursan , -dars, -dattrsun, subj. 
-daursjau, -daursla : belonging originally to the 
third ablaut series der$-,dars-, durs-, Aryan dhers-, 
dhars-, dhrs - : cf. Skr. dhrsh -, perf. dadhdrsha, to 
be bold, Gr. Qapa-, Opaa- in Opaavs bold, Oapaetv 
to be bold, OSlav, driizate to be bold, dare. In 
ON., the word is wanting, its sense being supplied 
by the weak verb pora. It is also lost in mod.Ger. 
and Du. ; in MDu. it appears to have run together 
with the verb dorven, = OE. purfan to need (see 
Thar) ; hence in Du., durven is to dare ; and 
Ger. diiifen in some of its uses approaches the 
sense ‘ dare These two verbs have also fallen 
together under a d form in some Frisian dialects ; 
and in ME. there was some confusion between them, 
dar being sometimes written for thar , while, on the 
other hand, th- forms (some of them at least from 
Norse) appear with the sense of dar : see A. 9 below. 

The original 3rd sing. pres, he dare, and pa. t. durst, re- 
mained undisturbed to the modern period, in which the 
transitive senses (B. II.) were developed; but early in the 
16th c. the new forms dares , dared j appeared in the south, 
and are always used in the transitive senses, and now also 
in the intransitive sense when followed by to. In the ori- 
ginal construction, followed by the infinitive without to, 
dare , durst are still in common use (esp. in the negative 
‘ he dare not’, ‘ he durst not ’); and most writers prefer ‘ he 
dare go ', or ‘ he dares to go to * he dares go The 
northern dialects generally retain ‘ he dare, he durst and 
writers of northern extraction favour their retention _ in 
literary English when followed by the simple infinitive 
without toi] 

A. Inflexions. 

1 . Pres. Indie, a. 1st sing. J dear(r, north. 
darr, 1-3 dear, 2-4 der, 3 Ornt. darr, 3-6 dar, 
5- dare, (Sc. 7 dar, S-9 daur). 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp ., Jerome's Prol. P2 |>e ich darrhuelc 
hwoego. .to eccanne, c 1000 /Elfric Get 1. xliv. 34 Ne dear 
ic ham faran. CX200 Ormin 20659 Ne darr i b e nohht 
fullhtnenn. c 120s Lay. 6630 Ne der ich noht kennen. 
<72225 St. Marker, 16 Speoken i ne dar nawt. <1x240 
Urcisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Mi leofman dear ich swa clipien. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 93S Y dar nou3t for schame. Ibid. 
2169, I der Ieye mi lif. c 1420 Avcav. Arlh. xxxviii, I dar 
lay. 1S13 More in Grafton Citron. II. 770, I dare well 
avowe it. 1605 Shaks. Macb. t. vii. 44 Letting I dare not 
wait vpon I would. 17x1 Addison Spect. No. 58 r 1, I dare 
promise my self. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 11. iv, I daurna 
stay. 18. . [see examples in BJ. 

b. 2nd sing. 1 dearst, {north. * darst), 2-3 
dasrst, 2-4 derst, 3 Orm. darrst, 3-6 darst, 
darryst, daryst, 4-5 darisfc, 5 darste, 5- darest, 
(7 darst, 7- dar’st). P. north. 4- 6 dar, 4- dare. 

Beowulf 1059 Gif 5 u . . dearst . .bidan. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
27 pu ne derst cumen bi-foren him. c 2200 Ormin 5624 patt 
tu Ne darrst nohht Drihhtin wrabbenn. c 1205 Lay. 20375 
pune darst [c 1275 darst}. .abiden. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 
1450 Hyps ip. < 5 - Medea, Now daryst thow [v.r. darstou] take 
this viage. c 2400 Rom. Rose 2532 That thou resoun derst 
higynne. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 302 Wbanne b° u - .ne 
darist not do it. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x.. Iv, Arte thou 
a knygte and darste not telle thy name? 1616 R. C. Times' 


Whistle v. 2143 [Thou] darst repaire, 2667 Milton P. L. 
it. 682 Thou. .That dar’st. .advance. 

0 > a 1300 Cursor M. 5668 (Cott.) How dare [v.r. dar ] \?ou 
stia bi broker smite ! c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 361 Quhi, 
Scot, dar thou nocht preiff? X578 Gnde $ Godlte B allot es 
( 1 8 6 3 ) xx6 How dar thow for mercy cry? 

C. 3 rd sing. a. 1 dear(r, north, darr, 1-3 
dear, 2-3 der, 3 Orm. darr, 3-6 dar, 5- dare, 
(8-9 Sc. daur). 0 . 6 dareth, -yth, 6- dares. 

Beowulf 1373 Gif he gesecean dear, c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn, iii He his men eisian ne der. cr 275 11 Pains of 
Hell 231 in O. E. Misc. 1S3 Ne dar no seynt heom bidde 
fore, 1340 Ayenb. 32 pet ne dar nagt guo ine be pebe. 2382 
Wyclif Rom. x. 20 Ysaie dar, and seith. c 1400 Maundey. 
(Roxb.) xli 51 Nere b«s see dare na man dwell. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour F viij, A coueytous herte dar well 
Saye. 1549 Comp l . Scotl. 14 5 it he dar be sa bold. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado m. i. 74 Who dare tell her so? 1603 — 
Me as. for M. v. i. 315 The Duke dare No more stretch this 
finger of mine, then he Dare racke his owne. 2630 Davenant 
Cruel Bro. 1, A pretty curr I Dare it bite as wellasbarke? 
x8x6 Scott Antiq. xxvi, * Shew me a word my Saunders 
daur speak, or a turn he daur do. 1 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xlviii. Nor dare she trust a larger lay. 

0 . 1533 J. Heywood blery Play beiw. Johan , Tib, etc.. 
The kokold. .for his lyfe daryth not loke hether ward. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 1. vii. 46-7, I dare do all that may become 
a man, Who dares do more, is none. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iii. 418 The fearful Stag dares for his Hind engage. 
1798 Frere S: Hammond in Anti-Jacobin No. 28 (1852) 140 
The man who dares to die. 2812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 
n. 241 Poor wretch ! he dares not open his eye. 2856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 11 3 No priest dares 
hint at a Providence which does not respect English utility. 

^ The present dare has been carelessly used for 
the past dared or durst. 

1760 Impostors Detected I. 232 He pretended that the 
marquis dare not appear abroad by day. 2811 A. Bell in 
Southey Life (1844) 11.651 I wish 1 dare [=durst] put them 
down among our books. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest 
vii, He told me he dare not speak to you on the subject. 
1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago I. 214 She was silent ; for to 
rouse her tyrant was more than she dare do. Ibid. 298 But 
she went into no trance ; she dare not. 

2 . Pres Itidic. plural, a. 1 durron(-e), 2-3 dur- 
re(n, 3-4 duren, dorre(n, 4-5 durn(-e), dore(n, 
-un, 4-5 dur, dor. / 3 - 3-6 north, der, 4-5 dar, 
(5-6 dame), 5- dare, (* 5 V. 7 dar, 8-9 daur). 

C900 B&da's Hist. 1. xxvii. Resp. 5 (1890) 72 paet heo 
nowiht swelces ne durron jefremman. c 1205 Lay. 25705 
pis lond cnihtes ne durren wi 5 him mare na fehten [cr 275 ne 
dorre bis lond cnihtes]. <21225 Juliana 47 Hu durre 3e? 
c 1250 Gen. 4- Ear. 2239 He ne duren < 5 e weie cumen in. 
c 1290 . 9 . Eng. Leg. I. 244/133 pat ne dorre we nou3t. 1340 
Ayenb. 3B pet. .nollep oj>er ne dorre ri3t do. 2382 Wyclif 
Gen. xliv. 26 We dorun [1388 doren] not se the face of the 
lord. <-2386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <5- T. xo8 (Harl. 
MS.) As Jay b at d° r [v.r. dore, dur, dar (3 MSS.), dare] 
noujt schewen her presence. 0x400 in IVyclifs Sel. W/ts. 
III. 476 Now durne worldty prestis take so grete lordschipe 
upon hem. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 271 Therfore dur 
not the marchauntes passen there. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II. 107 Privyly as 3e doren. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 17425 (Cott.) pan dar we sai. 2377 
Lancl. /\ PI. B. Prol. 152 We dar noujte wel loke. 1393 
Ibid. C. iv. 214 Pore men der nat pleyne. CX400 Maundev. 
(1839) Vi. 64 Thei dar wel werre with hem. £*400 Test. 
Love ii. (1560) 281/2 Loues servaunts . . in no place darne 
appeare. 15. . Sir Andrew Barton in Surtees Misc. *2890) 
64 To France nor Flanders we der not goe. z 562 WinJet 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 4 We dar not contemne. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 168 Ladies who dare 
write themselues. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 186 We 
dare boldly pronounce it. x86i Dickf.ns Gt. Expect, xxiii, 
How dare you tell me so? 

3 . Pres. Subj. a. sing. 1 dyrre, 1-5 durre, 3-4 
dure, 4 derre, 4-5 dorre ; pi. 1-5 durren, 4-5 
durre. p. 4- dare, 5 dair, (8-9 Sc. daur). 

Beowulf 2763 (Z. 11380 Sec gif Su dyrre. c888 K. iElfred 
Boeth. xiv. § 1 H wander 5 u durre jzilpan. C1220 Bestiaiy 
287 No3[t] wurdi, Sat tu dure loken up. <1x250 Owl <$• 
Night. 1 704 Non so kene, That durre abide mine onsene. 
c 1380 Sir Fcrurnb. 451 Com on jif bov derre. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manltodc iv. xix, Soo b at she durre no more be so 
proud. Ibid. xxix. 191 If bou dorre entre. -ber in. 

0 . a 1340 Hampole Psalter \iii, 1 pof a wreche dare thj’nke 
god is noght. 1380 [see B. 1 b]. 2526 Skelton Magnyf. 

2205 Here is my gloue; take it vp, and thou dare. 1592 
Davies Immort. Soul via. ii, If we dare to judge our 
Makers Will. Mod. Do it if you dare ! 


4 . Past Itidic. a. sing. 1 dorste, north, darste, 
2-6 dorste, 1-6 durste, 3 Orm. durrste, 4-6 
dorsfc, 4- durst, (5 darste, derste, drust, 5-7 
dirsfc) ; pi. 1 dorsfcon, 2-3 dorste(n, durste(n, 
(4 draste), 4-6 dorst, 4- durst. P. 6- dared, 
(8-9 Sc. daur’d). 

c8o 3 K. ALl fred Oros. iv. xi, HwasSer he wio Romanum 
winnan dorste. 918 O. E. Chron. (Earle 204', Hie ne 
dorston pxt land nawer gesecan. <*J *54 Ibid. an. 2135 
Durste nan man misdon wio o 3 er on his time, c ixysLamr. 
Horn. 97 Da apostlas ne dursten bodran. c 1200 Ormin. 
2098 Forriri durrste he sibbenn Don hise beowwess taken n 
Crist, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 239 nc fo \ r £<*<* 

eie forleten. c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2593 ?® n * cn e e f e 

him for-helen. <1 1300 Cursor M. 2928 (Cott.) par again 
durst he not spek. C1300 Ilavelok 1866 Bu' dursten he 
[= they] newhen him no more. 1340 Ayenb. 73 pc .. 
banne bou dorstest. .consent!. <1 1340 Ham pole PsaUer 
xxi. 18 His kirtil pe whilke bai durst noght shere. 138° l see 
B. 2). 2203 Gower Corf. II. 174 He his mother derste love. 
CX440 Partonope 1075 And the hethen dnist not abyde. 
r 2440 York MysL xxiv. 14 How durst bou stele so su lie 
away ! 1535 Jove Afol. TindnU 33 Ho stretched forth lu. 

penne-.as farre as be dlrst. 1583 Hollviund Cunfodt 
Fior 219 Wentest thou to see? I durst not. 264 1 Lpoqke 



DARE. 


DARE. 


EPisc. 39 As Mercury once spared Jupiter's thunder-bolts 
which he dirst not steale. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 204 
e ti They durst not speak. 2B49 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. II. 88, 

I durst not let myself talk to you at Scotsbrig. 

p, c 2590 Greene Fr. Bacon iv. 10 Lovely Eleonor, Who 
darde for Edwards sake cut through the seas. I bid. iv. 18 
She darde to brooke Neptunus haughty pride. 2641 Bur- 
roughs Stotts "Joy 26 They dared not doe as others did. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah I. 145 They dared not to stay him. 
1790 CowrER Lei. to Mrs. Bodham 21 Nov., Such as I dared 
not have given. 1821 Southey in Q. Rev. XXV. 345 He 
dared not take the crown himself, 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xxx, Florence hardly dared to raise her eyes. 1864 J. H. 
Newman Apologia 288, I dared not tell why. 2883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. f. iv. 48 Any one who dared to Jay hands 
on him. 

5 . Past Subf sing, as in Past Indie, pi. 1 dor- 
sten, 2- as in Indie . 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. i. 54 Gif hi leodfruman Isestan dorsten. 
CX374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 906 Yn loue I dorst \v.r. durst] 
haue sworn. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 178 pere ne was 
ratoun , . pat dorst haue ybounden be belle aboute pe cattis 
nekke. 1556 A urelio $ Isab. (1608) C viij, What man. .that 
dorste haue tolde me. 

This Past Subj. or Conditional durst (= would 
dare) is often (like the analogous could, would , 
should \ ought) used indefinitely of present time. 

c 2400-50 A le.xattder 1673 Sire, pis I depely disire, durst I 
it neuyn. 1606 W. Crashaw Rom. Forgeries r6r Do but 
promise that you will iudge without partialilie, and I durst 
make you judges in this case. 2662 Glanvill Lux Orient. 
(1682) 83, I confess, I’m so timorous that I durst not follow 
their example. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xx, I have 
no desire, and besides if I had, I durst not. ^ 2793 Mrs. 
Inchbald Midtt . Hour ti. i, I hear his vessel is just arrived, 

I durst not leave my house. 2881 Private Secretary I. 132 
My mother does not drink wine and my father durstn’t. 

6. Pres. Inf. a. 1 * dur ran, 2-5 durre(n, 3-4 
dur, 5 durn, doron, dorn, dore. P. 5 daren, 
-un, darn, (derre), 5- dare, (S-9 Sc. daur). 

a 2300 Cursor M. 22603 (Cott.) He a word ne sal dur 
speke. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Cottsc 4548 Na man sal Pani dur 
biry, c 2430 Pitgr. Lyf Manhode 1. Ixxxi, per shulde noon 
dore resceyue it. c 1440 Protup. Parv. 114 Darn, or dum 
(Pynson darun, daren, or dorn», audeo. c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail xlii. 538 They scholen not doren lyen. 1482 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 72 To dore to me doo suche a shame. 

p. c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 So hardy pat he sail dare 
ga to hir. 2488 Cath. Attgl. 89 Dare, audere , presutnere , 
zrsttrpare. Ibid. 97 Derre, vsurpare, presutnere , aitdere. 
1715 De Foe Fant. Instruct, r. tii. (1841) I. 64 They shall 
not dare to despise it. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. viii, * They’ll 
no daur open a door to us.’ 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Self- 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 35 You cannot hope too much, or 
dare too much. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patmos xi. 153 We 
cannot dare read the times and seasons of prophecy. 

7 . Pres, pple . and vbl. sb. 6 - daring. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 29 None now daring 
to take the same from you. 1889 Spectator 10 Oct., Power 
. . held on the tenure of daring to do, as well as daring to 
decide. 

8. Pa. pple. a. 5 ?dorren fcf. OHG . gitorraii], 
dorre ; 6 dare. P. 6-7, dial. 8-9 durst. 7. 6- 
dared. 

a. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. v. (1869) 78 How hast 
thou done be so hardi ? c 1500 Melusine xhx. 324 How 
one knyght alone had the hardynes to haue dare come. 

0 . 1509 Barclay ShyP of Folys (1874) I. 207 They sholde 
not have durst the peoples vyce to blame. 1605 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. iii. Law, But Iochebed would faine (if she 
had durst) Her deere sonne Moses secretly have nource’t. 
1665 Pepys Diary (1875-79) III. 3x5 A hackney-coach, the 
first I have durst to go in many a day. 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Obs. form. Naples 217 They had not durst so much as to 
take one step. Mod. Sc. If I had durst do it. 

y. 1529 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 65 They 
have dared to break out so audaciously. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M. II. ii. 91 Those many had not dar’d to doe that 
euill. 1883 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 4/8 A simple monk had 
dared to consign a Papal decree to the flames. 

9 . Forms with initial /, th [partly from Norse 
fora, por&i (Sw. lorde , Da. turde ), partly confused 
with Thar to need] : Pres. Indie. 2 sing. 3-4 
therstou, pi. 3-4 ivc thore, 5 they ther(not) ; Pa. 
Indie. 3 purte, 3-4 therste, 4 therst, 5 thorat. 

£1300 Havelok 10 Pe wicteste man.. That purte riden on 
am stede. £2300 St. Brandan 581 We ne thore oure 
maister i-seo. Ibid. 585 Hou therstou .. bifore him 
nemne his name? c 1300 Beket \ 550 Hi ne therste a3e 
the Kinges wille nomore holde him so. [Also 895, 1x56.] 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2668 Was \>er pan no man pat m wrappe 
perst sen ys fas. 1460 Ly beaus Disc. 1155 The four gonne 
to fie, Ana thorst naght nyghhe hym nere. 1465 Marg. 
Paston in Paston Lett. No. 506 II. 195 They say that they 
thernot take it uppon hem. 

B. Signification. 

I. intr. (Inflected dare, durst (also dares , 
dared.) 

I . To have boldness or courage (to do something) ; 
to be so bold as. a. followed by inf. without to 
(the original const.). 

»i 1000 [see examples in A. above], 1154 O. E. Chron Ne 
durste nan man don oper bute god. a 2225 Juliana 42 
penne darie we & ne durren neuer cumen biuoren him. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3586 (Cott.) Baldlik pat dar i sai. 14., 
[see examples in A. above]. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 395 
Whatsoever the king did, no man durst speake a worde. 
tSix Brutt: fo/m xxi. 22 None of the disciple* durst aske 
him, Who art thou? 1743 Johnson Debates in Parlt. 11787) 

II. 441 No man dared afterwards .. expose himself to the 
fury of the people. 1759 H. Walpole Corr. (ed. 31 III. 
cccxxxv. 302 Two hundred and sixty-eight Sequins are more 
than I dare lay out. 1B48 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 74 
Nature has caprices which art dares not imitate. 1862 
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Hislop Sc. Prov. 5 Ae man may steal a horse where anither 
daurna look ower the hedge. 

b. The inf. is often unexpressed. 

a 1225 Alter. R, 128, & jelpeS of hore god, hwar se heo 
durren & muwen. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2040, IU missaide 
hire as i durst. £2380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 222 He 
mat be martyr if he dair. i£ 35'83 f see A. 4]- . Cul- 
pepper Eng. Physician (1809) 343, I have delivered it as 
plain as I durst. 1725 Dn Foe Voy. round World (1840) 
344 [They] brought them as near the place as they durst. 
x8io Scott Lady of L. 1. xxi, The will to do, the soul to 
dare. 1852 Miss Yo.vge Cameos 1 1 , xxii. 238 John of Gaunt 
had favoured the reformer as far as he durst. 

c. with to and inf 

In this construction the 3rd sing, is now dares and the 
pa. t. dared ; but durst to was formerly used. 1 None 
dared to speak ’, is more emphatic than ‘ none durst 
speak *. 

c 1555 Harpsficld Divorce Hen. VI II J1878) 269 I he 
Counsell . .neither durst to abridge or diminish any of them. 
16x1 Bible Tran si. Prcf. 9 It were to be wished, that they 
had dared to tell it. 2619 Brent tr. Sarpi's Connc. Trent 
(1676! 35 A Spanish Notary dared to appear publickly in 
the Rota. 2625 Burges Pers. Tithes 6 No intelligent man 
durst absolutely to deny any of these Conclusions. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 5 No one durst to breathe other- 
wise than according to the Dictates of her Law. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria I, 289 No one would dare to desert. 1870 
E. Peacock Half Skirl. III. 218 He did not dare to meet 
his uncle. 1848, 2883 [see A. 4]. 

2 . ( ellipt .) To dare to go, to venture. 

c 1380 SirFcrm/tl. 3726 Ferrer ne draste pay no^t for fere. 
x66o Gauden Brorumig 151 There is nothing so audacious 
which wit unsanctified will not . .dare at in Heaven or Hell. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vi. 6 Apollo . . bade me feed My 
fatning Flocks, nor dare beyond the Reed. 

II. I rafts. (Inflected dans, dared.) 

3 . To dare to undertake or do; to venture upon, 
have courage for, face. 

1631 May tr. Barclay's Min. Mindes 11. 135 To dare all 
things, but nothing too much. 1704 Swift T. Tub xi, 
Should some sourer mongrel dare too near an approach. 
1827 Hcber 1 st Olympic Ode 145, I will dare the course. 
2867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. hi. 110 To teach them forti- 
tude that they might dare all things, and bear all things for 
their Lord. 

4 . To dare or venture to meet or expose oneself 
to, to run the risk of meeting ; to meet defiantly, 
defy (a thing). 

1602 Shaks .Ham. iv. v. 133, 1 dare Damnation, .onely 
He be reueng’d. i6xz Hey wood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 
III. 7 A Crown ’s worth tugging for, and I wil ha ’t Though 
in pursute I dare my ominous Fate. 1645 Quarles Sot. 
Recant . 23 O why should'st thou provoke thy God, and dare 
His curse upon thy practise? 1701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 
iv. i. 1738 If thou still persist to dare my Power. 2727-38 
Gay Fables 1. xx. 36. 1 stand resolv'd, and dare the event. 
1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. C/. (1858) II. xiii. 560 He hesi- 
tated not to dare the resentment of the pontiff - . 2853 
C. Bronte Villette vi, I saw and felt London at last.. 
I dared the perils of the crossings. 

5 . To challenge or defy (a person). 

2580 Lyly Enphttes (Arb.) 316 An English man . . [cannot] 
suffer. .to be dared by any. 2589 Hay any Work 37 What 
wisedome is this in you to dare your betters ? c 2620 Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (2855) 138 A gyant tall, who darr’d him to 
his face. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 270 The Slave Who fondly 
dares us with his vain defiance. 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
(r8x i> VIII. 395 Woman confiding in and daring woman. 
2813 Hogg Queen's Wake 190 To range the savage haunts, 
and dare In his dark home the sullen bear. 

b. With various const., e.g. to dare (a person) 
to do something, to the fight, etc., f to dare out. 

JS 9 ° Greene OrL Fur. (1861) 92 With haughty menaces 
To dare me out within my palace gates. 2603 Knolles 
Hist. T urks i 1638) 148 He would . . meet the Rebell in the 
heart of Lydia, and there dare him battel]. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 Cl. 111. xiii. 25, I dare him therefore To lay his gay 
Comparisons a-part. 2632 Randolph feat. Lovers v. viii, 

I dare him to th 1 encounter. 2672 Baxter Bagshaw's Sc and. 

II As children dare one another into the dirt. 1785 Burns 
Halloween xiv, I daur you try sic sportin. 1847 Marryat 
Childr. N. Forest xvii. You wish to dare me to it — well, I 
won the dared to anything. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvif. 
452 He knew she was daring him to contradict her. 

III. Dare say. [From sense 1.] a. properly . 
To be as bold as to say (because one is prepared 
to affirm it) ; to venture to assert or affirm. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4509 (Cott.) Bot i dar sai, and god it wat. 
Qua leh luues for-gettes lat\ <72350 Will. Palerne 1452, 
1 dar seie & spHiche do proue, sche schal weld at wille more 
gold P an 3 e siluen c 1460 Play Sacravt. 316 Neyther mor 
or lesse Of dokettis good I dar well saye. 2540-54 Choke 
13 Ps. (Percy Soc.) 7 My sute is heard . . 1 dare well saye. 
Lambakde Perantb. Kent (1862) 3x1 No Towne nor 
. * e there (I dare say) in this whole Shire comparable . . 
with this. one Fleete. 2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 759 
Who devised your Office of Ministery? I dare say, not 
Christ. 1699 Bentley Phal. 120 This I dare say is the best 
and neatest Explication . . and . . I believe it the truest. 

• ri *r tSf ' T° venture to say ( because one thinks 
it likely) ; to assume as probable, presume. Al- 
most exclusively in the parenthetic 1 1 dare say’ ; 
rarely in oblique narration, * he dared say \ (In 
this use now sometimes written as one word, with 
stress on the first syllable.) 

Some dialects make the past daresaid, darsayed, dessayed. 


told me he had a letter in his pocket . . which, he durst say, 
the OCcasi0n - iBo 7 Anna Porter Hungar. Bro. v, 
.Uiher women haveadmiredyouasmuch, .1 dare say'. .'O ! 
h it s only a dare say ” ’ cried Demetrius, shrugging up h:s 


shoulders. 2853 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 221 , 1 daresay you 
have thought me very neglectful. 1885 Sir C. S. C. Bowen 
Law Rep. 14 Q. B. V. 872, I daresay the rule was drafted 
without reference to the practice at common law. 

Dare v.~ Obs. or dial. Also 3 deare, 

4 dere. [OE. darian , app. in sense 3 ; to Jtnm senefe 
}>cer J>a wiffersacan inne daria8 behydde (iFlfric 
Saints' LivesyixiW. 322). Perh. identical with thestem 
of MDu. and LG. bedareit to appease, abate, com- 
pose, calm, Flemish verdaren, verdarien to astonish, 
amaze; but the word has not been found in the earlier 
stages of the Teutonic langs., and the primary 
signification and sense- development are uncertain.] 

I. intr. 

*fl. To gaze fixedly or stupidly; to stare as one 
terrified, amazed, or fascinated. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 2048 pe kciscr. .dearede al adeadeq 
druiemnde & dreori. a 2250 Owl 4 Plight. ^84 Ich mat 
i-son so wel so on hare, The} ich bi daie.sitte an dare. 
c 2350 Will. Palerne 4055 be king was kast in gret hou}t ; 
he dared as doted man for pe bestes dcdcs. 2444 Pol. Poems 
(Ro)Is) II. 218 The snayl goth lowe doun, Darythe in his 
shelle, yit may he se no sight. 2526 Skelton Magnyf 
2358, I have an hoby can make larkys to dare. 1530 
Palsgr. 506/2, I dare, I prye or loke about me, je aduise 
aleulour. What darest tnou on this facyon ? me thynketh 
thou woldest catebe Jarkes. 1549 Thomas Hist. Italie 96 
The emperour. .constreigned Henry Dandolo. .to stande so 
longe daryng in an hottc basen, that he lost his sight. 

+ 2 . fig. To be in dismay, tremble with fear, lose 
heart, dread. Obs. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 21870 (Edin.) For he se sale rise andrute, 
mam man sal dere and dute. c 2340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2258 
For drede he wolde not dare, c 2440 York Myst. xxviii. 2 
My flesshe dyderis and daris for doute of my dede. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 2654 Dredefully darynge comen 
now they be, Theyr wynges traylynge entred into the hall. 

1 3 . To lie motionless (generally with the sense 
of fear), to lie appalled ; to crouch. Also fg., 
esp. in droop and dare. Obs. 

£1220 Bestiary 406 Ne stered 3e [$e fox] nojt of 3 e stede 
. .oc dare <5 so 3e ded were, a 1225 Juliana 42 penne darie 
we & ne durren neuer.cumen biuoren him. c 1386 Chaucer 
Shipman's T. 103 Thise wedded men pat lye and dare As 
in a fourme sit a wery hare. £1420 Ar.turs of Arth. iv, 
The dere in the deilun Thay droupun and daren. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 2575 Knyghtis of kynges blode, That longe 
wylle not droupe and dare. ? <21500 Chester /’/.(Shaks. 
Soc. ill. 148 (Date of MS. 1592', Budded thinges togrounde 
shall falle. . And men in graves dare. 

f 4 . To be hid, lie hid, lurk. Obs . 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. 1135 3 e f drihtin, Y-e darede injure men- 
nesse, wrahte peos wundres. 1382 Wvclif Mark vii. 24 And 
Jhesus . . mighte not dare or be priuy [1388 be hid]. 14- • 
Epiph. in T undale's Vis. 107 The worm .. Dareth full oft 
and kepeth hym covertly. £1430 Lydg. Bochas iv. xvu. 
(1554) 117 b, Under floures lyke a serpent dare Til he may 
styng. _ £1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 

There is moche pryde hydde in the grounde of thync herte, 
as the foxe dareth in his denne. £ 1440 Prontp. Parv. 113 
Daryn, or drowpyn or prively to be hydde, latito, latco. 

+ b. with indirect obj. (dative) : To be hid from, 
escape, be unknown to. 

1382 Wyclif st Pet. iii. 5 It daaritb hem f*388 it is bid fro 
hem] willinge this thing. Ibid. iii. 8 Oo thing daare }ou not 
or be not unknowun. — Acts xxvi. 26, I deme no thing of 
these for to dare him. 

II. trails. 

+ 5 . To daze, paralyse, or render helpless^ with 
the sight of something; to dazzle and fascinate. 
To dare larks , to fascinate and daze them, in order 
to catch them. (Cf. sense 1, quots. 1526-30, and 
Daring vbl. sb . 2 ) Obs. 

iS 47 Hooper Aitssv. Bp. Winchester's Bk. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 203 Virtuous councillors, whose eyes cannot -be dared 
with these manifest and open abominations, a 1556 Cran- 
mer Wks. I. 107 Like unto men that dare larks, which hold 
up an hoby, that the larks' eyes being ever upon the hoby, 
should not see the net that is laid on their heads. 3 &>2 
Warner Alb. Eng. x. xxxix, (1612) 256 The Spirit that for 
God himselfe was made, Was dared by the Flesh. * 6*3 
Shaks. lien. VIII , in. ii. 282 Let his Grace go forward, And 
dare vs with his Cap, like Larkes. 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim 

I. i. Some costrell That hovers over her and dares her daily. 
2671 Temple Ess. Const. Empire Wks. 1731 L 90 They 
think France will be dared, and never take Wing, while 
they see such a Naval Power as ours and the Dutch hover- 
ing about all their Coasts. x86o Sala in Comh. Pfog. 

II. 239 A ‘ dare ’ for larks or circular board with pieces of 
looking-glass inserted, used in sunshiny days, for the pur- 
pose of daring or dazing larks from their high soaring flight 
to within a distance convenient for shooting or netting 
them. 

+ 6. To daunt, terrify, paralyse with fear. Now 
dial. 

2622 Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. iv. i, For I have done 
those follies, those mad mischiefs. Would dare a woman. 
2627 Drayton Agiucourtoy Clifford whom no danger yet 
could dare. 1778 Gloss. Exmoor Scolding fed,. 9), Dere, to 
hurry, frighten, or astonish a Child, s.v. Thir, Dere , 
a Word commonly used by Nurses in Devonshire, signifying 
to frighten or hurry a Child out of his senses. 1864 CaperN 
Devon Provinc., To dare , to frighten. He dare'd me, he 
surprized me. I was dare'd, 1 was surprized. 

Hence Dared///, a. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 3044 Selcuth knijtis, Sum darid 
[Dubl. MS. dasyd], sum dede, sum depe wondid. _ *£63 
Homilies 11. Idolatry in. J1850) 252 They become as wise as 
the blocks themselves which they stare on, and so fall down 
as dared larks in that gaze. 1678 Dryden (Edipus 1. i, Then 
cowered like a dared lark. 
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Dare, vA obs. var. Dere, to injure, hurt. 

Dare (de°i), Also 6 darre. [f. Dare zO] 
1. An act of daring or defying ; a defiance, chal- 
lenge. Now colloq. 

1594 First Pt, Contention v, Card. Euen when thou 
darest Hu. Dare. 1 tell thee Priest, Plantagenets could 
neuer brooke the dare. 1600 Kewvood 2 Edw. IV Wks. 
1874 1 - 9® Hw defiance and his dare to warre. x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. d- Cl. I. ii. 191 Sextus Pompeius Hath giuen the dare 
to Caesar. 1688 Bunyan Dying Sayings Wks. 1767 L 48 
Sin is the dare of God’s justice. 1892 R. H. Davis Van 
Bibber $7, 'I didn't suppose you'd take a dare like that, Van 
Bibber said one of the men. 

f2. Daring, boldness. Obs . . 

1595 Markham SirR. Grinvile Ixxvii, And yet. then these 
my darre shall be no lesse. 1596 Shaks. x Hen . IV, iv. i. 78 
It lends . .A larger Dare to your great Enterprize. 

Dare (de*i), sb. 2 [f. Dare vA] A contrivance 
for ‘ daring 1 or fascinating larks. 

i860 Sala Hogarth in Cor nil. Mag. II. 239 note, The 
'dare'^ I have seen resembles a cocked hat, or chapeau 
bras, in form, and is studded_ with bits of looking-glass, 
not convex, but cut in facets inwards, like the theatrical 
ornament cast in zinc, and called a * logie ’. The setting is 
painted bright red, and the facets turn on pivots, and being 
set in motion by a string attached to the foot, the larks are 
sufficiently ‘ dared 1 and come quite over the fascinating toj'. 
3888 Aihenxwn 28 Tan. 122/1 The dare for larks, or mirror 
surrounded by smaller ones, over the mantel-piece, which 
exercised many commentators [Hogarth’s Distressed Poet]. 
f Dare, sbfi Obs. Also 5 dar. [A singular 
formed on dars, OF. dars, darz , pi. of dart, dard 
dart, dace. The OF. pi. dars and nom. sing, dars 
became in Eng. darse, darce , Dace.] —Dace. 

[1314 in Wardrobe Acc. 8 Edw. //, 21/12 Dars roches et 
pik 25 -. &£] c 1475 Piet. Vocab. in IVr.-Willcker 763/36 
Hie capita , a dar. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb.xxvi, The pretty 
slender dare, _ of many call’d the dace. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais i. Hi, As large as a Dare-Fish of Loire. 1740 
R. Brookes Art 0/ A ngliug 1. xxiii. 60 The Dace or Dare . , 
is not unlike a Chub. 

t Dare, darre, sb.* Obs. fCf. F. dare, 1 a 
huge big bellie ; also, Dole’ (Cotgr.).] ?A por- 
tion (or some definite portion). 

1528 Papers of Earls of Cumbrld. in Whitaker Hist. 
Craven (1812) 308 Item, for herbes five dares.. for yeast, 
five dares. x6or F. Tate Hortseh. Ord . Edw. II, § 2(1876) 
6 His Hvere. .shalbe a darre of bredcie. Ibid. § 9 He may 
take two darres of bred. 

Dare (* dar), darh, var. of Thau v., need. 
Da-re-all. [f. Dare vA + Ale : cf. dare-devil.] 
One who or that which dares all ; a covering that 
braves all weather, a 4 dread-nought \ 

1840 T. Hook Fitzhcrbert I. xi. 120 Enveloped in mackin- 
toshes, great-coats, dare-alls, boas and oilskins. 

Dared, ppl. a . : see Dare vA 
Dare-devil (de»u,de:vil), sb. and a. [f. Dare 
vA + Devil : cf. cutthroat, scarecrow.] 

A. sb. One ready to dare the devil ; one who is 
recklessly daring. 

1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to Mr. Paine ii, I deemed 
myself a dare-devil in rhime. 1841 Lytton Nt. 4 Morn. 
(Z851) 152 A dangerous, desperate, reckless dare-devil. 1874 
Green Short Hist . x. § 1 Robert Clive . . an idle dare-devil 
of a boy whom his friends had been glad to get rid of. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a dare-devil ; reck- 
lessly daring.. 

1832 W. Irving A lhamhra II. 193 A certain dare-devil cast 
of countenance, i860 Motley Nethcrl. 1 . 159 Plenty of dare- 
devil skippers ready to bring cargoes. 

Hence Xta're-de^vilish a., X»a*re*de-vilism, 
DaTe-de:viIry, -deviltry (U.S.). 

xB86 Blackw. Mag. CXL. 737 His faults were dare-devilism 
and recklessness. 1859 Sat. Rev . VIII. 24/2 The dare- 
devilry which prompts a respectable girl to make her way 
into the haunts of vice. 1886 Mrs. C. Praed Miss Jacobsen’s 
Chancel, vi. in The spice of dare-devilry in him was in 
piquant contrast to, etc. x88x N. H. Nation XXXII. 369 
No city has for courage and dare-deviltry surpassed Milan. 

Dare-fish : see Dare sbA 
f Da’reful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dare sbA or vA 
+ -pul.] Full of daring or defiance. 

IS°S Shaks. Much. v. v. 6 We might haue met them dare- 
full, beard to beard. X614 Sylvester Pari. Vert ues Roy all 
994 Not by the Prowesse. .Of his owne darefull hand. 

Darer (deo-nu). [f. Dare vA + -er.] One who 
dares or ventures ; one who challenges or defies. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § T 6. 454 The best, 
and most fortunate of these Great Darers. 1624 Fletcher 
Rule a Wife iff. , v, Another darer come ? 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) V. 348 Women to women, thou knmvest,are 
great darers and incentives. 1884 A . Forbes in Eng. Illust. 
Mag. Dec. 150 Of such men as Cavagnari is our empire of 
India — a thinker, a doer, a darer. 

Da*resome, a. dial . [See -some.] Venture- 
some, foolhardy. 

*854 L. N. Coyivx A therstonc Priory 1. xox, I don’t like 
to see her so careless and daresome-like. 

Darf; var. of Derp a. Obs., keen, and Tharf v. 
Obs., to need. 

Darg(daig). Sc. and north. dial. Also gdawerk, 
dawark, 8 daurk, 9 daark, dark, darrak,darr och, 
dargue, daurg. [A syncopated form of daywerk, 
or daywark. Daywork, through the series of forms 
dawark, *daark, dark , darg, the latter being now 
the common form in Scotland.] A day’s work, the 
task of a day ; also, a defined quantity or amount 
Vol. III. 
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of work, or of the product of work, done in a cer- 
tain time or at a certain rate of payment ; a task. 

C1425 Wyntoun Citron, ix. xiv. 44 (Jam.) That duleful 
dawerk that tyme wes done. 1489 Act. Audit. 147 (Jam.) 
Ffor the spoliatioune of vi dawarkis of hay. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 596 For that same darg and deid. 1605 in 
Pitcairn Crini. Trials Scot. II. 451 Fourscoir dargis of hay, 
1787 Burns Auld Farmer's Saint, xvi, Monieasairdaurk 
we twa hae wrought. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XII. 300 
A darg of marl, i. e. as much as could be cast up by the spade 
in one day. x8x8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxvi, I have alangday’s 
darg afore me. 1832-4 De Quincey Cssars Wks. 1862 IX. 
51 You did what in Westmoreland they call a good darroch. 
1851 Greenwell Coal-tr. Terms Northumb. <5* DurJt. 21 
Darg ; a fixed quantity of coal to be worked for a certain 
price, .the genera! term in use about Berwick. 1878 Cum. 
brld. Gloss., Darrak (Centre), dark (S. W.), darg (N orth C.), 
day’s work. 1875 Ruskin Fors Clavigera VI. 8 Lett. 6t 
And goes out himself to his day's darg. 

Hence Da*rg-days, days of work done in lieu of 
rent or due to the feudal lord, Da*rger, da'rker, 
DaYgsman, day-labourer. Da’rglng, working 
as a day-labourer. 

1807 Jamieson Water- Kelpie iv. in Scott Minsir. Sc. 
Bora., The darger left his thrift. 1807 J. Stagg Poems 64 
The laird and dar’ker cheek by chowle, Wad sit and crack 
of auld lang seyne. 1788 R. Galloway Poems 1x9 (Jam.) 
Glad to fa’ to wark that’s killing, To common darguing. 
1885 in D. H. Edwards Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. vm. 44 A bar. 
gain, -fordrainin’ or for dargin’. 1845 Whistle-biukie Ser. lit. 
(1890) 1 . 418 Warnin dargsmen to put on their claes. 

Dari, = Durra, Indian millet or Guinea corn. 

1892 Daily News 28 June 2/8 Buckwheat, dari, and millet 
firm. Ibid. 27 Oct. 7/4 Linseed, buckwheat, dari, and millet' 
Darial, dariel(le, var. of Dariole 06 s., pasty. 
Dane (darrik). Also 6-7 daricke, dari(c)que, 
7-9 dariefe. [ad. Gr. AapeiK-6s (properly an adj. 
agreeing with ara-rrip stater).] A gold coin of 
ancient Persia, said to have been named from tile 
first Darir.s. Also a Persian silver coin of the 
same design, specifically called siglos. 

1566 Painter Pal.Pleas.l. 40 The King.. sent totheman 
. .a cuppe of golde and a thousand darices. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. A cad. 336 Two cups . . full, the one of Dariques 
of gold, the other of silver Dariques. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 243 Timagoras . . had received a bribe of ten 
thousand Dariques or Sagittaries. 1767 Swinton in Phil. 
Trans. LVII, 273 note. The bow and arrow. .visible . . on 
a very curious Daric. 1879 H. Phillips A 7 o/« Coins 5 The 
Persian Daric, of which an example in silver is shown. 
Darie, obs. form of Dairy. 

Da a rii. Logic. A mnemonic word designating 
the third mood of the first figure of syllogisms, in 
which the major premiss is a universal affirmative 
(a), and the minor premiss and the conclusion par- 
ticular affirmatives (*) ; thus, All A are B ; Some 
C are A : therefore, Some C are B. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 27 Vnto the firste figure 
belong fower Modes Barbara , Celarent \ Darii, Ferio . . 
whereby every Proposition is knowne, either to be universal! 
or particular, affirmative or negative. 1717 Prior Alma 
m. 383, I could . . With learned skill, now push, now parry, 
From Darii to Bocardo vary. 1869 Fowler Ded. Logic 
(ed. 3) 99 Thus Disarms, when reduced, will become Darii. 

Daring (de-»*rig), vbl. sbA [f. Dare tjA + 
-ING 1 j The action of the verb Dare l ; advem 
turous courage, boldness, hardihood. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1632) 596 Incredible 
darings, .were not wanting. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 1. xv, 8c> 
As if not the Cause, but the Degree of daring, made Forti. 
tude. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 406 The whole people 
had soon caught the self-confidence and daring of thrir ( 
Queen. 

+ Da’ ring, vbl. sbA- Obs. [f. Dare vA] The I 
action of the verb Dare 2 ; esp. the catching of | 
larks by dazing or fascinating them (see Darezj. 2 5). 

cx 440 P romp. Parv. 113 Darynge.or drowpynge, licitacio , 
latitatio. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1S11) 96 Little, round 
nets fastened to a staff, not much unlike that which is used 
for daring of larks. 1704 Diet. R ust. { Clap-net and Look- 
ing-glass ; this is otherwise called Doring or Daring. X766 
Pennant Zool. I. 150 What was called daring of larks, 
b. allrib. and Comb., as daring-glass, -net. 

1590 Greene Neuer too late (1600) B They set out their 
faces as Foulers doe their daring glasses, that the Larkes 
that soare highest, may stoope soonest.. x6x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Forme 712 You. .shall with your horse and 
Hawke ride about her. .till you come so neere her that you 
may lay your daring-net over her. 1659 Gauden Tears of 
Church 197 New notions.. are many times.. the daring- 
glasses or decoyes to bring men into the snares of their .. 
damnable doctrines. 

Da’ring, ppl. a. 1 [f. Dare vP +-ing 2 .] 

1. Of persons or their attributes: Bold, adven- 
turous ; hardy, audacious. 

15 82 S TA nyhurst AEnois, etc. (Arb.) 243 A loftye Thrasoni- 
cal huf snuffe . . in phisnomve daring. 1596 Shaks. i H en.l V, 
v. i. 91 , 1 do not thinke a brauer Gentleman.. More daring, 
or more bold, is now aliue. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 129 Half 
way he met His daring foe. 1758 S. Hayward Serve, xvii. 
539 The daring insolence . . of prophane Sinners. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 325 Montague, the most daring 
and inventive of financiers. 

2 . iransf. aa&fig. 

16x7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel r. i. 314 To 
walk unmuffl’d .. Even in the daring’st streets through all 
the city, a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 202 Witness 
Wimbleton in this county, a daring structure. 1697 Addison 
Ess. on Georgies, The last Georgic has indeed as many meta- 
phors, but# not. so daring as this. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. 39 This daring legal fiction. 


f 3. In quasi-tn/z/A comb, with another adj., as 
dating-hardy. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 43 On paSne of death, no person 
be so bold Or daring hardie as to touch the Listes. 

Da*riug, ppl. a .2 Obs. Also 4 daTeand. [f. 
Dare v. 2 J Staring - , trembling, or crouching with 
fear, etc. : see the vb. 

1333 Minot Poems, Halidon Hill 39 Now er j>ai dareand 
all for drede, pat war bifore so stout and gay. t6ix Cotgr., 
Blotir , to. .lye close to the ground, like a daring Larke, or 
affrighted fowle. 

Daringly (deo'riqli), adv. [f. Daring ppl. aA 
+ -lt 2 .] In a daring manner. 

1605 Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe 1. i. (R.), Prouder hopes 
which daringly o’erstrike Their place and means. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlii. 220 The civil rights of the people are 
daringly invaded. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 533 M en 
asked . . what impostor had so daringly and so successfully 
personated his highness. 

DaringneSS (dea*riqnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Daring quality or character. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman cTAlf. 11. 70 Full of 
Daringnesse and of Lying. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
vji. (1703) II. 276 [Falkland], The daringness of his Spirit. 
*795 Coleridge Plot Discov. 49 The frequency and daring- 
ness of their, perjuries, x88o M. Betham-Edwards Fore- 
stalled I. 1. ix. 140 The daringness of. .youth. 

([ Dariole* Obs. Also 5 daryol(e, -iolle, -ial, 
-yal, -eal, -iel(le, -yel. [a. F. dariole (14th c.) 
a small pasty * filled with flesh, hearbes, and spices, 
mingled and minced together ’ (Cotgr.), now a 
cream-tart.] = Custard i a. 

?a*4oo Morte Arth. 199 With darielles enHordide, and 
daynteez ynewe. c 2420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 38 For darials. 
Take creme of almond e my Ike [etc.], c 2430 Two Cookcry- 
bks. 47 Daryoles. — Take wyne & fressche broke, Clowes, 
Maces, & Marow. .& put |>er-to creme. .&3.oIkys of Eyroun. 
Ibid. 53 Darioles. 01440 Anc. Cookery in Hottseh . Ord. 
(1790)443 Daryalys. 1664 EtheredgeCVwl Revenge iii. iy, 

1 . .did buy a dariole, littel custarde. [1823 Scorr Quentin 
D. iv. Ordering confections, darioles , and any other light 
dainties he could think of.] 

Dark (dark), a. Forms : 1-2 deorc, 3 dearc, 
derc, dorc, dorck, dare, darek, deork, dure, 
3-6 derk, 4 deorke, durke, 4-6 derko, dirk(e, 
dyrk, 5 derck, dyrke, dork, 4-7 darke, 6 darek, 
dearcke, 6- dark. [OE. dcorc (repr. earlier *dcrk, 
with fracture of e before r + cons.) ; there is no 
corresponding adj. in the other Teutonic 2angs., but 
the OHG. wk. vb. larchatijan, iarhtten , tcrchincn 
to conceal, hide, of which the WGer. form would 
be darkitjan , appears to contain the same stem 
derk, dark. In ME. there is a notable variant 
therk{e, $ her he, thyrke, with the rare substitution 
of initial p, th, for d, for which see Therk.] 

I. literal. 

1. Characterized by (absolute or relative) absence 
of light; devoid of or deficient in light; iini]luxni- 
nated ; said esp. of night 
Beowulf 3584 Niht-helm ^eswearc deorc ofer dryht- 
gumum. c 1000 Ags. Ps. Jxxrii[i). x6 J>u d^5 seUest and 
deorce niht. a X225 Juliana 30 Dreihen hire into dare 
[v.r. dorc] hus. £1275 Lay. 7563 Hit were dorcke ni|?t. 
CX340 Cursor M. 16783 (Trin.) pe day wex derker b en b e 
ny3t. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvi. xvii. Hit was soone 
derke soo that he myght knowe no man. X548 Hall Citron. 
113 A very darke night. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 275 The 
gate was closed, because it was at that time darke. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 354 Lizards shunning Light, a dark 
Retreat Have found. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 198 Mo 
The room was kept dark. x86x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 
24 People lose their health in a dark house. 1875 J. C. 
Wilcocks Sea Fisherman 190 They will bite when it is so 
pitchy dark that you cannot see to bait your hook. 

f b. A dark house or room was formerly con- 
sidered a proper place of confinement for a mad- 
man ; hence to keep (a person ) dark , to keep him 
confined in a dark room. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 97 Both^Man and Master is 
possest . . They must, be bound and Iaidy in some darke 
roome. 1600 — A. V. L. irr. ii. 421 Loue is meerely a^maa- 
nesse, and,.deserues as wel a darke house, and a whip, as 
madmen do. 1601 — All's Well iv. i. 106 Till then He 
keepe him darke and safely lockt. 1630 Massinger Rftic- 
gado iv. i. He. .charged me To keep him [a madman] ca rk, 
and to admit no visitants. 1687 Jefferies in Magd. Co/l. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 61 This man ought to be kept in a dark 
room. Why do you suffer him without a guardian . 

C. Ofluminous bodies: Dim; invisible. Dark 
moon - dark of the moon ; + dark star (see. J 594)* 
a XX23 O. E. Chron . an. 1106 Se steorra ictywde innon pzet 
suSwest he wars litel sejmht and deorc. * 55 * j 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 272 They . . that be called Cloudy 
starres : and a lesser sorte yet named ? ta Tf s ' 

BLUNDEviL-f-rrrc. iii. i. xxiii. (ed. 7)3 28 . Hesides these, there 
be fourteene others [stars], whereoffive be c loudy.and 

the other darke, because they are not to be seene hut of 
a very quick and sharpe sight 1653 in Picton pdf’ 
Munic. Rec. (1883) I, 19= Two Ian thorns .. evenenmhtm 
y® dark moone be sett out at the High Crosse, i860 Ba 
Lett Diet. Amer.,Dark moon, the interval between the old 
and the new moon. _ „ . . 

2. Of clouds, the sky, etc. : Reflecting or trans- 
mitting little light ; gloomy from lack of light, 

Ps. n Ado me of drop' dcoras 

rater's, r 1x90 -S'- L 'S-}\ < 4 , i/36 5 , 

weder bat mhhte beo. .Swart and deork and gnsneh. ^X 3*5 
£.E. A/M. P. B. toco P' detfc dede see hit is denied etter 
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more. 1460 Cafgrave Citron. 152 A wedyr so dirk and so 
lowd, that men supposed the Cherch should falle. 1658 
Willsford Natures Secrets 100 Cloudy and dark weather. 
171X Addison Sped. No. 159 T 8 Those dark Clouds, which 
cover the Ocean. 1870 C. F. Gordon-Cumming in Gd. 
Words 133/2 A deep valley, with dark hills on every side. 

3 . Of the ordinary colour of an object: Approach- 
ing black in hue. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xiii. 6 If more derker were the lepre, 
and not waxed in the skynne ..it is a scab, c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 281 If |>e colour.of his bodi be .derk ouf>er 
blac. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 1. i. 41 And her haire were not 
somewhat darker than Helens. 1795 Southey yean of 
Arc v.27 Her dark hair floating on the morning gale. 1800 
tr. Lagrange's Chem . II. 88 Two liquors, one of which has 
a dark and almost black colour. 1873 Act 36-7 Viet . c.85 
§ 3 Her name.. shall be marked on her stern, on a dark 

ground in white or yellow letters. 

t>. Of the complexion : The opposite of fair. 

£■1400 Rom. Nose 1009 This ladie called was Beaute.._Ne 
she was derk ne broun, but bright. 2784 Cook Third Voy. 
v. Hi. (R.), Their complexion is rather darker than that of 
the Otaheiteans. 1870 Dickens E. Drood ii, Mr. Jasper is 
a dark man of some six-and-twenty. 

c. Prefixed, as a qualification, to adjectives of 
colour: Deep in shade, absorbing more light 
than it reflects; the opposite of light. (Usually 
hyphened with the adj. when the latter is used 
attributively.) 

c 3532 Dr: was Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 909 The rede darke. 
2727-46 Thomson Summer 11 On the dark green grass. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 148 Stem hollow. . 
dark mouse or almost black below. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. 
ii. xxv, The bound of dark-brown doe. 2846 McCulloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 223 The sheep.. many are grey, 
some black, and a few of a peculiar dark .buff colour.. 1863 
M. L. What ely Ragged Life Egypt xvii. 163 Clad in the 
ordinary dark -blue drapery. 

11 .fig. 

4. Characterized by absence of moral or spiritual 
light; evil, wicked ; also, in a stronger sense, char- 
acterized by a turpitude or wickedness of sombre 
or unrelieved nature ; foul, iniquitous, atrocious. 

rtiooo Satan 105 (Gr.) Feond seondon re 5 e, dimme, and 
deorce. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 34 £if j>in eaje . . byff 
deorc eall Jun lichama by 5 hystre. 1377 Lancl. P . PI. B. 
xix. 21 Alle derke deuelles aren adradde to beren itlj>e name 
of ihesus). 1393 Gower Conf. I. 63 Semende of light 
they werke The dedes, whiche are inward derke. 2593 
Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 169 My Zaire name . . To darke dis- 
honours vse, thou shall not haue. Ibid. v. ii. 96 Thou fond 
mad woman Wilt thou conceale this darke Conspiracy’? 
2663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 335 We shall find these 
consecrated weapons of infinite more force against the 
powers of the Dark Kingdom. 2732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 28 
It [gold] serves what life requires, But, dreadful too, the 
dark Assassin hires. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights 
Wont. v. 230 Sometimes displaying the light and sometimes 
the dark side of their character. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 166 Associated in the public mind with the darkest and 
meanest vices. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. xx. 216 A dark 
tragedy was preparing in the family of King Robert. 

5. Devoid of that which brightens or cheers; 
gloomy, cheerless, dismal, sad. 

a xooo Wanderer 89 (Gr.) Se Sis deorce lif deope geond- 
henceh- 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul, in. v. 36 More darke & 
darke our woes. 2636 Heyun Salbath 21. 14 1 Then the 
times were at the darkest. 1715 De Foe Pam. Instruct. 
1. i. (1841) II. 5 We don’t see the house is the darker for it. 
18x8 Shelley Rosalind Helen 271 So much of sympathy 
to borrow As.soothed her own dark lot. 2849 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. 1. iv. ( 2866) 76 To look on the dark side of things. 
2888 Bryce Amer. Comm. II. xl. 90 The prospect for such 
an aspirant is a dark one. 

b. Of a person’s disposition, etc. : Gloomy, 
sullen, sad. 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 87 The motions of his spirit 
are dull as night And bis affections darke as Erebus. 2705 
Addison Italy (J.), Men of dark tempers. 2735 Somerville 
Chase 1. 200 If in dark sullen Mood The glouting Hound 
refuse his wonted Meal. 2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 
Ill.rx. x. 178 Ah, ah, you are in low spirits, I see. We must 
dissipate that dark humour. 

c. Of the countenance : Clouded with anger or 
dislike, frowning. 

.2599 Shaks. Vert, Ad. 182 Adonis, .with a heavy, dark, 
dishking eye. .cries ‘ Fie, no more of love l ’ 2822 Shelley 

Epi/sych. 62 Art thou not.. A smile amid dark frowns? 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iii. 14 The brow of the 
young man grew dark. 

0. Obscure in meaning, hard to understand. 
c 2320 Cast. Love 71 pauh hit on Englisch be dim and 
derk. . c 23 So Wyclif Sent:. Sel. Wks. I. 205 Men ben 
blyndid bi derke speche. 2387 Trevisa Higden\ Rolls) V. 
279 His.prophesie.hat is so derk. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, 
c. 8 Which acte. .is so obscure derke and diffuse that [etc.). 
X S 35 Coverdale 2 Chron. ix. 1 The quene of rich Arabia . . 
came, .to proue Salomon with darke Sentences. 1559 Scot 
in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. x. 30 This matter is . . aarke, 
and of great difhcultie to be . . playnlye discussed. 2626 
Bacon Sylva § 103 The Cause is dark,' and hath not been 
rendred by any. 2687 R._L'Estrance Anssu. Dissenter 44 
He * £ Dark in this Paragraph ; but the Change of 
One \v ord will make him . . Clear. 2866 Argyll Reign Lam 
v *r 2 99 These may seem far-fetched illustrations, and 

of slight value in so.dark a subject. 

t b. Obscure in name or fame ; little known or 
regarded. Obs. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeth. nt. ix. 83 What demest fx>u . .is 
a dirke ping and nat noble bat is suffisaunt reuerent and 
m nty. *S 5 J Turner Herbal 1. Prol. A iy a, I . . darker in 
name, and farr vnder these men in knowledge. 2577-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 2221/1 She hath made hir councell 
of po ore, darke, beggerhe fellows. 


c. Obscure to * the mind’s eye or to memory ; 
indistinct, indiscernible. 

2592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. 760 If thou destroy them not in 
dark obscurity. 2610 — 7 emp. 1. ii. 50 What seest thou els 
In the dark-backward and Abisme of Time? a 1800 
Cower On Biogr. Brit. 8 Names ignoble, born to be forgot 
. .dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. x8xo Scott Lady 
of L. in. i, The verge of dark eternity. 

7. Hidden from view or knowledge ; concealed, 
secret. To keep dark : to keep secret (colloq.). 

1605 Shaks. Lear x. i. 37 We shal expresse our darker pur- 
pose. .Know, that we haue diuided In three our Kingdome. 
1681 Crowne Hen. VI, n. 14 By your passions I read all 
your natures, Though you at other times can keep ’em.dark. 
1B61 Dickens Gt. Expect. 1 , He hid himself., kept himself 
dark. 2888 J. Pays Myst. Mirbridgc xxiii,.She kept it 
dark about the young lady who was staying with her. 

b. Of a person : Secret ; silent as to any matter ; 
reticent, not open, that conceals his thoughts and 
designs. 

2675 Otway Alcibiades li. i, But use such secrecy as 
stolen Loves should have, Be dark as the hush’d silence of 
the grave. 1706 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem . X. 145 
He is exceedingly dark and hidden, and thoughts work in 
his mind deeply without communicating. . 2738 Pope Epil. 
Sat. 11. 131 And Lyttelton a dark, designing knave. . 1846 
Prescott Ford. <$- /sab. I. ii. 225 The dark, ambiguous 
character of Ferdinand. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 380/2 
Of course, I ’ll keep as dark about it as possible. 

8 . Of whom or which n othing is generally known ; 
about whose powers, etc., the public are 1 in the 
dark *. 

Dark horse (Racing slang), a horse about whose racing 
powers little is known ; henceyf^. a candidate or competitor 
of whom little is known or heard, but who unexpectedly 
comes to the front. In U.S. Politics, a person not named 
as a candidate before a convention, who unexpectedly 
receives the nomination, when the convention has failed to 
agree upon any of the leading candidates. 

2832 Disraeli Vug. Duke v. (Farmer), A dark horse, 
which had never been.thought of .. rushed past the grand 
stand in sweeping triumph. 2860 Sat. Rev. IX. 593/t 
A Headship, .often given by the College conclaves to a man 
who has judiciously kept himself dark. 2865 Sketches 
from Camb. 36 (Hoppe) Every now and then a dark horse 
is heard of, who is supposed to have done wonders at some 
obscure small college. 2884 in Harper's Mag. Aug. 472/1 
A simultaneous turning toward a ‘dark horse’. 1885 Bf.resf. 
Hope in Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 10/1 Two millions of dark 
men . . whose ignorance and stupidity could hardly be grasped. 
1888 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 1 g June 5/4 That a dark horse is 
likely to come out of such a complicated situation as this is 
most probable. 2891 N. Gould Double Event 8 When he 
won the Regimental Cup with Rioter, a dark horse he had 
specially reserved to discomfort them. 2893 Standard 
17 Apr. 6/6 Irish Wake, a ‘dark * son of Master Kildare. 

9. Not able to see; partially or totally blind; 
sightless. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xlviii. 10 The eyen forsothe of Yrael 
weren derke for greet eelde, and cleerli he my)te not se. 
24.. Stacyons of Rome 322 in Pol. Rel. <$• L. Poems (1866) 
124, l mayse now bat ere was derke. 2576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 242 So farre foorth as my dimme and darke eyesight 
is able to pearce. 2658 Rowland Mouff. Theat. Ins. 1098 
Some there are, that cure dark sights by reason of a Cata- 
ract. 2768 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 203/1 Mr. Bathom has been 
totally dark for seven years. 2806 Med. Jml. XV. 152 His 
other eye was nearly quite dark. 2875 Lane. Gloss., Dark, 
blind. ‘ Help him o ’er th’ road, poor lad, he’s dark.* 

10. Void of intellectual light, mentally or spirit- 
ually blind; unenlightened, uninformed, destitute 
of knowledge, ignorant. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. ii. 67 Of whiche men be corage 
• alwey. -seekek )>e souereyne goode of alle be it so hat it be 
wip a derke memorie. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 
I cclxxxvai. Balade i, To be examined by my rudenes all 
derke. a 1668 Denham (J.), The age wherein he liv’d 
was dark. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 22 What in me is dark 
j Illumine, what is low raise and support. 1688 Shadwell 
Sqr. Alsalia iv, I am not so dark neither; I am sharp, sharp 
as a needle. 1774 Fletcher Hist. Ess. Wks. 2795 IV. 25 If 
you oppose his principles . . he supposes that you are quite 
dark. 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. Office Ch . 184 Anglican 
divines will consider him still dark on certain other points of 
Scripture doctrine. [See also Dark Ages in 13 c.J 
*[[11. Sometimes two or more fig. senses are 
combined, as in the Dark Continent = Africa. 

2878 H. M. Stanley (title). Through the Dark Continent. 
1890 — (title). Through Darkest Africa. 2892 Booth (title). 
In Darkest England, and the way out. 

12. quasi-art'z/. a. In a dark manner, darkly. 

1 ^°®, • Shaks. - 4 . V. L. 111. v. 39 Beauty . . I see no more in 
you Then without Candle may goe darke to bed. 1821 
Joanna Baillie M et, Lc°., Ld. John xv, Then dark lower'd 
the baron s eye. 2865 Sketches from Camb. 36 A man may 
choose to run dark, and may astonish his friends in the 
linal contest of the mathematical tripos. [Cf. dark horse 
in 8.) 


xo. c onto. a. adverbial, as dark-closed, -em- 
browned, -flowing, -glancing, -rolling, - working ; 
o. parasynthetic, as dark-bosomed , -browed, 
-coloured, -complexioned, -eyed, -haired, -hearted 
(hence -heartedness), -leaved, -minded, -skinned, 
- stemmed , -veiled, -veined, etc. 

*594 Daniel Cleopatra Wks. (1718) 278 Thou [Nemesisl 
from dark-clos d Eternity.. The World’s Disorders dost 
rf * Th , omson Winter 823 Sables, of glossy 
. dark-embrowned. 1868 Ld. Houghton Select. 
eo lhe dark -flowing hours I breast in fear. 2812 Byron 
t T # V 1 *' M«*ch me those Houries. .With Spain’s 
dark-glancing daughters. « 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, 
IhST U u- Leade t s Through the Mark-rolling mists 
the> shine. 2853 Hickie tr. Aristo/h. (1872)' II. 603 


0, Mark-shining dusk of night. 2859 Tennyson Lancelot <5- 
Elaine 337 The face before her lived, *Dark-splendid. 2590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 99 * Darke working Sorcerers. 

2863 I. Williams Baptistery 11. xxvii, * Dark -bosom'd, 
glorious sea! 2845 Mrs. Norton Child of Islands (1846) 
188 *Dark-browed and beautiful he stood. . 1768-74TUCKER 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 369 Whether I shall put on. .my Mark- 
coloured suit. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast x. 24 A delicate, 
Mark-complexioned youn£ woman. 1605 Shaks. Lear n. i. 
121 Out of season, threddtng Marke ey’d night. 1814 Byron 
Corsair in. xvii, And now he turned him to that dark’d- 
eyed slave. 2823 Scott Triervt. rr. xxvii, Slow the Mark- 
fringed eyelids fall. 1881 Lady Herbert Edith 2 A bright, 
Mark-haired voung lady. 2862 M. Hofkins Hawaii 367 
In the time of our Mark-heartedness. 2870 Bryant Homer 

1. 11. 61 Forty Mark-hulled Locrian Barks. 2861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Plants V. 105 The *Dark-leaved Sallow. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arcww. 618 *Dark-minded man! 
2742 Young Nt. 7 'h. ii. 344 Quite wingless our desire, 
In sense Mark-prison’d. a 2600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. 
§ 3 The Mark-sighted man is directed by the cleere about 
things visible. 1701 Lend. Gaz . No. 3754/8 Missing.. 
Elizabeth Benson . .dark-brown Hair'd . .a little dark sighted. 
2885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman ix, The Mark- 
skinned Russian women had made a hero of him. 1634 
Milton Contus 229 Goddess of nocturnal sport, *Dark- 
veiled Cotytto. 26x3-39 1 . Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archil. 
(1742) II. 50 Light-vcin'd Marble. .Mark-vein'd, ditto, 

o. Specialized comb, or phrases : dark ages, a 
term sometimes applied to the period of the Mid- 
dle Ages to mark the intellectual darkness charac- 
teristic of the time; dark box (Photogr.), a box 
totally excluding light, used for storing plates, etc. ; 
dark chamber, + (tz) a camera obscura (obs.) ; 
(b) Photogr. — dark-room ; + dark-closet, dark 
glasses (see quots.) ; dark-house (see 1 b) ; + dark 
light = Dead-light i ; dark-room (Photogr.), 
a room from which all actinic rays of light are 
excluded, used by photographers when dealing 
with their sensitized plates : see also 1 b ; dark 
slide (Photogr.), the holder for the sensitized 
plate ; + dark tent, a camera obscura ; dark- 
well, an arrangement in a microscope for forming 
a dark background to a transparent object when 
illuminated from above. 

[2687 Burnet Trav. 111. si There is an infinite number of 
the Writers of the Marker Ages.) 2730 A. Gordon Maffef s 
Amphith. 398 A Theatre, .called so in the dark Ages, when 
such Names were given at random. 2837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 1. § 5 Gregory 1 . .the chief authority in the dark ages. 
2857 Buckle Civiliz . I. ix. 558 During these, which are 
rightly called the Dark Ages, the clergy were supreme. 
1887 Brit. Jml. Photogr. 11 Nov. 7x3/2 Wind them on to 
rollers to be put into journal bearings in a Mark box, 2726 
Leoni Designs 3 b. Ward-robes or Cup-boards, which by 
a new name in the Art are called *Dark-closets. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., *Dark glasses shades fitted to 
instruments of reflection for preventing the bright rays .of 
the sun from hurting the eye of the observer. 1683 Robin 
Conscience 278 in Songs Lond. Prent. (Percy) 80 But, when 
the shop-folk me did spy, They drew their Mark light 
instantly. 2820 Scoresby’ A cc. Arctic Reg. II. 452 We., 
caulked the dark-lights, 2842 Specif Claudels Patent No. 
9 J 93 - 3 IRedlight) allows the operator to see how to perform 
the work without being obliged . . to remain in a Mark 
room. 2852 Specif. Neiotoris Patent No. 179 Apparatus 
for taking photographic pictures without the use of a dark 
room. 1883 W. K. Burton Mod. Photogr. (1892) 21 To 
purchase a 4 dark-room lamp ’ from a photographic apparatus 
dealer. 1887 Brit. Jml. Photogr. 11 Nov. 717/1 Professor 
Stebbing exhibited a metal *dark slide. 27156 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), ^ Dark Tent, a Box made almost like a Desk, 
with Optick Glasses, to take the Prospect of any Building, 
Fortification, Landskip, etc. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. i. ii. 83 
The use of a set of Mark-wells. 

Dark (dajk), sl>. Forms : 4-5 derk(e, 5 dirk, 
6 daroke, 6-7 darke, 6 - dark. [f. Dauk a. : cf. 
lire analogy of light sb. and adj.] 

1. Absence of light ; dark state or condition ; 
darkness, esp. that of night. 

t Dark of the _ moon : the time near new moon when 
there is no moonlight : cf, dark moon s.v. Dark a. x c. • 

a 2300 K. Horn 1431 He ladde hure bi ]jc derke Into his 
nywe werke. z‘1450 Mirour Saluactoun 1906 To seke crist 
m the derke with Lanternes and with fire brandes. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 260 Gropyng in the darcke. 2598 
Rowlands Betraying of Christ Wks. 54 The Sunne was hid, 
nights darke approcht apace. 2626 Bacon Sr/va § 276 If you 
come suddenly . . out of the Dark into a Glaring Light, the 
eye is dazeled for a time. 2652 Harllib's Legacy (1655) 160 
Gardiners and Husbandmen . . talking of the dark of the 
Moon. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 216 He dares 
not to sleep by himself or be a moment alone in the dark. 
1801 tr. C. F. Damberger’s Trav . Africa 122 If a boy is 
bom.. in the dark of the moon. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory iv. To dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
b. The dark time ; night ; nightfall. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy 1079 The derke was done & the day 
sprange. a 1400-50 Alexander 4773 It droxe to be derke. 
*7*8 W M. W. Montague Lett. hi. II. 73 Before we got 
to the foot of the ^mountain, which was not till after dark. 
2771 E. Long Trial of Dog ‘ Porter \ One evening after 

li *®33.Ht. Martineau Tale of 7 'yne i. 3 He quitted 
keel . . just at dark. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. I. 93 
While day and dark, and dark and day went by. 

C. A dark place ; a place of darkness. 

cx^oo Destr. Troy 2361 So I wilt in the wod. .Till I drogh 
to a derke, and the. dere lost.. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Elstride 
ix, Like as you see in darkes, if light appeare Strayglit way 
to that ech man directs his eye. 1706 De Foe fure Div. 
1. 8 Above the Skyes they fix’d his blest abode. And from 
the Darks of Hell fetch’d up the God. 1883 S. Lanier 
Eng. No7>el 47 (Cent. Diet.) Those small darks which are 
enclosed by caves and crumbling dungeons. 
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2 . fig. (A leap in the dark : see Leap.) 

c 1369 Chaucer D elite Blanttche 609 To derke is turned 
all my lighte. a 1541 Wyatt Pettit. Psal/tts li. The Author 
iv, Light of Grace that dark of sin did hide. 

3 . Dark colour or shade ; spec, in Art. a part of 
a picture in shadow, as opposed to a light. 

1675 A. Browne Ars Piet . 90 Ever place light against 
dark, and dark against light. 1715 J. Richardson Th. 
Painting 112 A Picture sometimes consists of a Mass of 
Light , . sometimes . . of a Mass of Dark at the bottom, 
another Lighter above that. x8zr Craig Lcct . Drawing 
iii. 153 A light is made brighter by being opposed to a dark. 
1855 M. Arnold Poems, Myccrinus 1 igThe palm-tree plumes 
that roofd "With their mild dark his grassy banquet hall. 
x 85 o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. viii. 287 His lights are not 
the spots, but his darks. 

b . fig. A dark spot, a blot. 

1637 Shirley Lady 0/ Pleas, r. i, Had not the poet been 
bribed to a modest Expression of your antic gambols in 't, 
Some darks had been discovered. 

4 . The condition of being hidden from view, ob- 
scure, or unknown ; obscurity. In the dark : in 
concealment or secrecy. 

1628 F eltham Resolves 1. xHt. 127 Vice . . ever thinks in 
this darke, to hide her abhorred foulnesse. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 4, I am in the dark to all the 
world, and my nearest friends behold me but in a cloud. 
a 17 « Atterbury (J.), Ail he says of himself is, that he is 
an obscure person ; one, I suppose. . that is in the dark. 2888 
Bryce Attter . Comunv. III. xevi. 342 note. Such legislation 
. .is usually procured in the dark and by questionable means. 
+ b. Obscurity of meaning. Ohs. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 175 The Threat had something of 
dark in it. 

5 . In the dark : in a state of ignorance ; without 
knowledge as regards some particular fact. 

1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 47 As to what hapned 
afterward, we are yet much in the dark. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xxih. § 28 If here again we enquire how 
this is done, we are equally in the dark. 1782 CowpER 
Mutual Forbearance 9 Sir Humphrey, shooting in the 
dark, Makes answer quite beside the mark. 1791 Burke 
Cott. (1844) III. 185, I am entirely in the dark about the 
designs .. of the powers of Europe. 1802 M. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (r8r6) I. xix. 165, I hope you will 116 longer keep 
me in the dark. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev., June 2 
We seem to be. .in the dark on these. -questions. 

Dark (claik), v. arch, at dial. Forms: 4 durk, 
4-6 derke, 4-7 darke, 5-6 dirke, 6 dirk, 6- 
dark. [f. Dark rz.] 

fl. ittlr. To become dark; = Darken i. Of 
the sun or moon : To suffer eclipse. Obs. 

[0x050 Suppi. /Klfric's Voc. in Wr.-WuJcker 175 Crepus- 
culum , tweoneleoht, uel deorcung.] 0x340 Cursor M. 
16749 (Trin.) Fro penne hit derked til pe mone ; ouer al jhe 
world wide. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. vi, The euening 
begon for to dirke. 1485 Caxton Cltas. Gl. 21 1 In the 
same yere the mone derked thre tymes. *1x529 Skelton 
Col. Cloute 1 96 When the nyght darkes. 2506 H. Clap- 
ham Brie/e Bible n. 172 Sun darks, Starres fall, the Moone 
doth change her hue. 1606 Shaks. 7V. 4 Cr . v. viii. 7 With 
the vaile and darking of the Sunne. 

Jig. 1400 Pol. Rel. ^ L. Poems (r866) 236 Vnder sleuke 
darkit pe loue of holinesse. 

* 1 * 2 , trans. To make dark; —Babken 6. Obs. 
0x300 Beket 1417 Overcast heo is with the clouden.. 
Whar thurf the churchen of Engelonde idurked beoth 
echon. 138Z Wyclif i Kings xviii. 45 Heuenes benderkid. 
0x477 Caxton Jason 29 b, The ayer was derked and 
obscured with the quarels and arowes and^ stones, c X500 
Not-Browne Mayd 32 My somers day in lusty may is 
derked before the none. X530 Palsgr. 506/2 What thyng 
hath darked this house . . me thynke they have closed up 
dyvers wyndowes. 1634 Milton Comus 730 The winged 
air darked with plumes. 17x5 Ramsay Eclipse, of Sun ii, 
No cloud may hover in the air, To dark the medium. 

‘b. To cloud, dim, obscure, hide (something 
luminous). 

c 138 o Wyclif Set. Wks. II. 406 pe sunne mai be derkkid 
heter bi fumes pat sbal cleer pe erpe. 0x489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xx. 62 That derked the lyght of the sonne. 
1557 Totteir s Misc . (Arb.) 269 The golden sunne doth 
darke ech starre. 1592 Constable Sonn. m. viii, The 
shadie woods seeme now mv sunne to darke. x8.. Mrs. 
Browning Soul's Trav. 112 Though we wear no visor down 
To dark our countenance. 1850 — Poems II. 5 The up- 
lands will not let it stay To dark the western sun. 

+ 3 . To darken in shade or colour. Obs . 
c X374 Chaucer Bocth. 1. i. 5 The wiche elopes a derkenes 
of a forleten and dispised elde had duskid and dirkid. 
1573 Art 0/ Limning 5 Orpyment may be.. darked with 
Okerde Luke. 

+ 4 . To darken (the eyes or vision); to blind. 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. i. 7, I of whom pe sy3t plonged 
in teres was derked. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione nt. xxxviii, 
In many pe eye ofintencion is dirked. 1508 Fisher Wks. 
(*876) 305 Her syght should haue be derked. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) xob. He wyll blynde thy reason Sc 
derke thy conscyence. 1653 T. Whitfield Treat . Sin/. 
Men ix. 40 The Sun. .darkes weake eyes. 

b. intr. To be or become blind. Obs. 

. *2x440 Wyclif i Sam. iv. 15 [MS. Bodl. 277] HelL.hise 
ben derkeden [v.r. dasweden}, and he myye not se. 

5 . fig. To obscure, eclipse, cloud, dim, sully, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 20 pe wiche digmte, for pel 
wolde derken it wip medelyng of some felonye. c 1430 
Lydc. Bcchas \. iv. (154 x) 6 b, Process of yeres .. hath 
. . Derked their renoune hy forgetfulnes. 1559 Be. Cox 
in Strype Attn. Ref. I. vi. xoo And shortly [shall] Christ 
Jesus be utterly forgotten, and darked as much.. as in the 
time of Papistry. 1579 Spenser Sheplt. Cal. Feb. 134 Thy 
wast bignes but cumbers the ground. And dirks the beauty 
of my blossomes rownd. 160S Shaks. Per. iv. Pro!. 35 


Marina gets all praises. .This, .darks In Philoten all grace- 
ful marks. 1647 H. More Song of Soul Ded. 4 Nor can 
ever^ that thick cloud., dark the remembrance of your 
pristine Lustre. 1818 Scott Hr/, of Midi, xviii, One woman 
is enough to dark the fairest plot that ever was planned. 

+ 6. intr. To lie in the dark, to lie hid or unseen. 
*1x300 Cursor M. 25444 (Cott.) In hope i durk and dare. 
CX350 Will. Palerne 17 pe child pan aarked in his den 
dernly him one. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvil clii. 
(*495) 7°4 Abowte hegges lurkyth and derkyth venemouse 
wormes. CX400 Destr. Troy X3285 Folis .. pat heron the 
melody [of the Sirens], .derkon euondownoii a depeslomur. 
1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 218 Darkyng in kavys and 
gravys. 

7 . intr . To listen privily and insidiously, dial. 
1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss., To dark for belts, 
to hearken silently which side the opinion is of. 1825 
Brocket N. Country Wds., Dark , to listen with an in- 
sidious attention. _ 1855 Robinson IFhitby Gloss., Dark, 
to listen, to pry into. ‘They dark and gep for all they 
can catch.’ [Also in Glossaries of Holdemess, Mid-Yorks., 
Cumbrhl., Lonsdale.) 

Hence Darked ppl. a., Darking vbl. sb. 
c 1050 [see x ]. c 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy Pro!., Dyrked 
age. a 15a x W yatt Compl. A bsence of his L ovc, M y da rked 
pangs of cloudy thoughts. 

Darken (da'ik’n), v. Forms; 4 derkn-en, 
darkn-en, derkin, 4-5 durken, 5 dyrkyn, 6 
dirken, -in, darcken, 6- darken, [f. Dark a. : 
see -EN suffix 5. Cf. OHG. iarchanjan under 
Dark a. Not very common in ME. ; in later 
times it has taken the place of Dark 7 ;.] 

X. intransitive. 

X. To grow or become dark, said csp. of the 
coming on of night. (Sometimes with dovini) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24414 (Cott.) pe aier gun durken [v.r. to 
derkm] and to blak. 13.. Thrush <5 • Night. 4 in Relit j. 
Antiq. I. 241 The dewes darkneth in the dale. 1731 Pope 
EJ>. Burlington So Behold Villario’s ten years’ toil complete, 
His Quincunx darkens, his Espaliers meet.. And strength 
of Shade contends with strength of Light. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. 1. 257 The Heaven Darkens above. 1863 
Hawthorne Old Home , London Suburb (1879) 239, The 
chill, .twilight of an Autumn day darkening down, 
b. To become obscure. (With upon, from .) 

1722 Wollaston Relig . Nat. ix. 209 When yonder blue 
regions and all this scene darken upon me and go out. 1848 
Lytton Harold 1. i, The vision darkens from me. 

+ 2. To lie dark, lie concealed; to lurk privily 
after. Cf. Dark v. 6. Obs. 

c 1420 Anturs 0/ A rth. v, Alle dyrkyns [v.rr. durkene, 
darkis) the dere, in the dym scoghes. 1508 Dunbar Mariit 
IVem.f Wcdo 9, I drew m deme to the dyk to dirkin eftir 
myrthis. 

& To become blind, lit. and fig. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong s. v. Etdrecharger , 
My sight diminisbeth, darkneth, or waxeth darke. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mab 149 Man.. Shrank with the plants and 
darkened with the night. 

4. To become dark in shade or colour. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 234 The complexions 
of different countries - . darken in proportion to the heat of 
their climate. X858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jr ids. II. 39 
A bright angel darkening into what looks quite as much like 
the Devil. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Cheat, (ed. Taylor) 
248 Such papers darken in the sun. 

5. To grow clouded, gloomy, sad; csp. of the 
countenance; to become clouded with anger or 
other emotion. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 97 Where gay delusion darkens 
to despair! 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, ‘Do you 
menace me?' replied the brother, his countenance darkening. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch, xvii, His displeasure seemed to 
increase, his brow darkened. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. 
iii, His face darkened with some powerful emotion. 

II.- transitive. 

■ 6. To make dark, to deprive of light ; to shut 
out or obstruct the light of. Also fig. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xiii. 10 Al to-derkned is the sunne in 
his rising. C1535 Dbwes Introd. Fr (in Palsgr. 951), To | 
darken, obscurer. 2555 Eden Decades 245 The heauen 
Is seldome darkened with clowdes. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII , 1. i. 226 Whose Figure euen this instant Clowd puts 
on, By Darkning my cleere Sunne. 2667 Milton P. L. i. 
501 When Night darkens the Streets. _ 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. (1775) I. 15 {Calais), I perceived that something 
darken’d the passage more than myself . . it was effectually 
Mons. Dessein. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 295 You stood 
in your own light and darken'd mine. x86a — Idylls Ded. 

17 Like eclipse. Darkening the world. 1864 — Aylmer s F. 
4x6 The tall pines That darken’d all the northward of her 
Hall. 1874 Lowell Agassiz 1. i, The veil that darkened 
from our sidelong glance The inexorable face. 

b. To darken [c persons ) door or doors', emphatic 
for to appear on the threshold (as a visitor); usually 
with negative (expressed or implied). 

1729 Franklin Busy-Body Wks. 1S87 I. 341, I am afraid 
she would resent it so as never to darken my door again. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 237 If ever my 
sister Clary darkens these doors again, I never will. 2826 
Blachw. Mag. XIX. 11/1 You are the first minister that 
ever darkened these doors. 1842 Tennyson Dora 30 You 
shall pack And never more darken my doors again. 

7 . To deprive of sight, to make, blind ; fig. to 
deprive of intellectual or spiritual light. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par.- Matt. iii. 30 That he 
might obscure and darken all men. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Rom. i. 21 Their folish hart hath been darkened. i6xx 
Bible Ps. Ixix. 23 Let their eyes he darkened, that they see 
not, 1758 S. Havward Serin . 41 We shall find the under- 
standing awfully darkned. 1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. 
(1858) 115 His eyes were somewhat darkened. I 


S. Jig. To make dark or obscure in meaning or 
intelligibility ; to destroy the clearness of. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Of Cerem. 35 b, They dyd 
more confounde, and darken, then declare . . Christes bene- 
fites. i6xx Bible Job xxxviii. 2 Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge 1 1674 Allen Danger 

Enthus. 20 You confound things together which art distinct, 
to the darkning of them in your understandings. 1781 
Coxvper Hope 769 They speak the wisdom of the skies. 
Which art_can only darken and disguise. 3865 Kingsley 
Hereto. xiii, This belief was confused and darkened by 
a cross-belief. 

9. fig. To cloud with something evil, painful, or 
sad ; to cast a gloom or shadow over. 

^553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 119 He. .that poisoneth..and 
* seeketh to obscure and darken his estimation. x6o6 Shaks. 
Ant. 4 Cl. 1. iv. it Euils enow to darken all his goodness. 
16x1 — Wtnt. T. iv. iv. 41 With these forc’d thoughts, 

I prethee darken not The Mirth o’ th’ Feast. 1781 Gibbon 
Deck 4 F. Ill- 96 The fame of the apostles, .was darkened by 
religious fiction. 1829 Lytton Discnvttcd 41 No, I will not 
darken your fair hopes. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 11 . 
138 Domestic affliction, .darkened the later years of his life. 

+ b. To deprive (a person) of lustre or renown, to 
eclipse. Obs. , 

1606 Shaks. Ant, 4 Cl. hi. i. 24 Ambition (The^Souldiers 
vertue) rather makes choice of losse, Then gaine which 
darkens him. 1607 — Cor. xv. vii. 5 And you are darkned 
in this action Sir, Euen by your owne. 

10. To make dark in shade or colour. 

1717 Pope Eloisa 168 Her gloomy presence Shades ev’ry 
flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. x8zx Shelley Gincvra 16 
The bridal veil Which . . darkened her dark locks. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) go Organic matter 
from the lungs, when drawn through sulphuric acid, 
darkens it. 

Darkened (dauk’nd), ppL a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Made dark, deprived of light, lit. and fig. 

x 733 Pors Hor. Sat. 11. i. 97 The darken'd room. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 268 Darkened and deluded 
as I am. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 241 A generation of 
cruel and unjust and darkened spirits. 

Darbener (dauk’nai). [-eb.] One who or 
that which darkens. 

x6xi Cotcr., Noircisscur, a blacker, .darkener, obscurer. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 5 A great darkened 
and blemisher of the . . beauty.of the mind. X776 G. Camp- 
bell Philos . Rhet. (1800) 1 . 1. ii. 47 A sophister or darkener 
of the understanding. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt I II. xx xvii. 
48 That feminine darkener of counsel. 

Darkening* (dauk’nirj), vbl. sb. ^ [-ing L] 

1. The action of making or becoming dark. 

1584 BagfordColl. No. 8z If. 20 A great and total! Eclipse, 
or darkenyng of the Moone vnto xvL poyntes. 1677 Gilpin 
Dxmonol. (1867) 348 Necessity can do much to the darkening 
of the understanding. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. vii. 144 
The . . darkening or blackening of the glands. 

2. Nightfall, dusk. Sc. 

1814 Scorr Wav. lxiii. It’s near the darkening, sir. 1865 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 296 The cock is shut up. .from 
darkening till after our breakfast. 

Darkening, ppk a. [-ING 2.] Becoming or 
making dark. 

1725 Pori: Odyss. ix. 213 A lonely cave . . with dark’ning 
lawrels covered o’er. 1800 Herschel in Phil. Trans. XC. 
280 To try an application of the darkening apparatus to 
another part of the telescope. 1873 Black Pr. 7 'hule 6 
Peaks . . still darker than the darkening sky. 

Darkey : see Dabkv; 

Darkful (da\ikful), a. rare. [OE. deorcfull, 
f. deoix adj. Dark : see -fue.] Full of darkness. 

<21050 Liber Scintill. Ixi. (2889) 187 Eall Hchama }>i» 
deorcfull byc 5 . 1382 Wyclif Matt. vi. 23 gif thyn ei3e 1 e 
weyward, at thi body shal be derkful. c 3470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1x82 The nycht was myrk, our drayff the 
dyrkfull chance. 2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. Xjj Pagan*, 
have a darkful night. 1875 McClellan New rest. 390 
The horrible degradation of mankind to a darkful existence. 


t Da-rbbede, derldie&e. Obs. Also dure- 
hede. [f. Daiik a. + -hide, -bead.] Darkness. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 560 poru al pe middelerd derkhede 
per was inou. c 1300 St. B randan 37 Al o tide of the dai we 
were in durchede. 

Darkish (daukij), a. [f. Dark a. + -ish.j 
Somewhat dark : a. through absence of light. 

2557 Sackville Mirr. Mag., Induct, ii, The dayes more 
darkishe are. 1659-60 Pepys Diary (1879) I. s6 We drank 
pretty hard . . till it began to be darkish. 2 777 Howard 
Prisons Eng. (1780) 178 The passages are nan’ow.-ana 
darkish. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. Ixxvi. 29 
A state of darkish twilight, 
b. in shade or colour. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xix. xxiii. (1495)877 Matere 
that is dymme and derkysshe and vnpure. 3538 k , eland 
I till. IV. 124 The.. Colour., is of a darkish deepe reddc 
1775 Adair Arner. hid. 6 Their hair is lank, f^arse, and 
darkish. x8S 1 C. A. Young Sun 197 A scarlet ribbon, with 
a darkish band across it. .. 

Hence Da'rkisliness, darkish quality or state. ^ 
2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xc. 556 God held them in 
darkishnes, giuing them but a small tast of his Uroce 
Da-rk-la-utern. A lantern with a slide or 
arrangement by which the light can be concealed. 

i6 S o Wlek Pisgal, IV. iii. 45 The P'ilar of the cloud, the 
first and perfect pattern of a darh-lamem. 1680 Hickek . 
gill Mtroz 27 Vau* is Vaux though he carry a Dari- 
ianthom and. wear a ^ izard. 1828 Scorr F. j * - ’ 

Simon Glover, .now came to the door with a dark-Iantern in 


his hand. 

b. slang. (See quot.) . 

„ I7 oo B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, A Dari-La::!t:err., mo 
Servant or As £ nt that Receives the Bribe tat Court;. 

3 -J 
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Darkle (da'jk’l), V. [A modern word, evolved 
out of the adverb darkling analysed, as a pple. 
Probably some parallelism to sparkling has been 
supposed. See next . 3 

1 . inir. To lie darkling ; to show itself darkly, 

ifjiq Bvron yuan ir. -Vii\, The night . . darkled o'er the 

faces pale And the dim desolate deep. 1855 Thackeray 
Ncwcomes lxxv, The. . Founder’sTomb. .darkles and shines 
with the most wonderful shadows and lights. 1885 Century 
Mag. 539 The . . fountain ..whose statues and bas-reliefs 
darkled above and around a silent pool. 

b. To He in the dark, conceal oneself. 

1B64 Thackeray D. Duval viii, I remember half-a-dozen 
men darkling in an alley. 

2 . To grow dark. 

1823 Byron yuan vi. cl, Her cheek began to flush, her 
eyes to sparkle, And her proud brow’s blue veins to swell 
and darkle. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 330 Cold 
and grey, And darkling fast, the waste before her lay. 1880 
Howells Undisc. Country \x. 129 The houses darkled away 
into the gloom of the country. 

b. Of the countenance, etc. : To become dark 
■with anger, scorn, etc. 

1800 Moore Ode to Anacreon xvn. Note 7 Now with angry 
scorn you darkle, Now with tender anguish sparkle. 1855 
Thackeray Newcomes\x\i. (D.), His honest brows darkling 
as he looked towards me. 2886 I/lust, Lond. Nexus Summer 
No. 19/2 Peltzer darkling at him with a wicked grin. 

3 . Irans. To render dark or obscure. 

1884 t see Darkling B. 3]. 1893 National Observer 25 
Feb. 370/2 The dramatist . . whose province it is to darkle 
and obscure. 

Da*rkless, a. nonce-wd. Free from darkness. 

1 888 Daily Ninos 29 Sept. 5/1 In summer time the ‘darkless 
nights' are enchanting. 

Darkling (dauklirj), adv. and a. [ME. darke- 
ling , f. Dark a. + -ling, adverbial formative : cf. 
hack- ling, flat-ling , grove-ling, half-ling :] 

A. adv. In the dark ; in darkness, lit. and fig. 
a 1450 Knt. de lei Tour 21 She wolde not come in mennis 

chaumbres bi night derkelyng withoute candelle. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1662) 379 He came darkeling into nis 
chamber. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. ii. 86 O wilt thou 
darkling leaue me? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 1 Our 
lamps, .at last go out, and leave us darkling. 1667 Milton 
P. L. m. 30 The wakeful Bird Sings darkling, and in shadiest 
Covert hid Tunes her nocturnal Note. 17x2 Steele Sped. 
No. 406 7 7 Darkling and tir'd we shall the Marshes tread. 
1813 Scott Rokeby 1. xxvi, Wilfrid is. .destined, darkling, to 
pursue Ambition’s maze by Oswald’s clue. 1859 Tennyson 
Vivien 732 He. .darkling felt the sculptured ornament. 

B. pres. pple. and a . [the ending being con- 
founded with the -ing of participles.] 

1 . Being, taking place, going on, proceeding, etc. , 
in the dark. 

a 1763 Shenstone Upon Riddles in Dodsley Coll. Poems ! 
(1782) V. 64 Ye writers. .0 spare your darkling labours ! ! 
1794 Hurdis Tears AJpect. 58 Which soars aloft In the first 
glimpse of morning, and performs A darkling anthem at the 
gates of Heav’n. 2814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, x. 285 
A single word from God . . is worth a world of darkling 
speculations. 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xx, Here like 
darkling nightingales they sit. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem 
Ch. xvi. 286 The mother and son hurried on upon their 
darkling journey. 

2 . Characterized by darkness ; lying in darkness ; 
showing itself darkly ; darksome, obscure. 

1739 P. Whitehead Manners 3 A doleful tenant of the 
darkling Cell. 1855 M. Arnold Balder Dead ii, And by 
the darkling forest-paths the Gods Follow’d. 1865 Gosse 
Land «$• Sea (1874) 20 Another, .brook that breaks out from 
its darkling bed beneath dwarf willows. 

Jig. 1795 G. Wakefield Reply to Age 0/ Reason, Pari II , 
24 fo let the sun of your intellect shine out . . for the illu- 
mination of us darkling mortals. 1813 Scott Rokeby vi. xiv, 
Darkling was the sense ; the phrase And language those of 
other days. 1878 White Life in Christ m. xix. 257 Some 
darkling sensation of pleasure or pain. 

3 . Darkening; obscuring. 

2884 Lowell Poems , To Holmes , As many poets with 
their rhymes Oblivion’s darkling dust o’erwhelms. 

4 . Darkling-beetle, a black beetle, Blafs vior - 
tisaga , living in dark places, as cellars, etc. 

x8:6 Kirby & Sp. Entoinol. (1843) I. 335 Mr. Baker, .kept 
a darkling beetle {Blaps viortisaga) alive for three years 
without food of any kind. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 
863/2 The fifth section, .includes, .the darkling- beetles. 
Da'rkling, sb. nonce-wd. [See -ling.] A child 
of darkness ; one dark in nature or character. 

% 1773 J. Koss Fratricide 1. 629 (MS.) I'll catch Th’ 
impetuous darkling [i.e. Cain) at nis first recoil. And tem- 
porize his hatred to my wish ! Ibid. 1. 175 The morning . . 
brought his darkling to the field. 

Da’rblings, adv. rare. [f. Darkling adv., with 
adverbial genitive : cf. backward, -wards, etc.] In 
the dark ; *= Darkling adv. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Whs. (1837-9) VII. 344 (D.) Idle wanton 
servants, who play and talk out their candle-light, and then 
go darklings to bed. 1785 Burns Halloween xi. To the 
kiln she goes then. An* aarklins grapit for the bauks. 1847 
Tails Mag. XIV. xx A kind of pantomime, .done dark- 
lings in a lawyer's back shop. 

b. At darkltns is used dialectally. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 282, I wonder you’re 
not scared to be with her by your sen at darklins. 
tDa*rklong, adv., cbs. variant of Darkling. 
[Cf. headlong, sidelong ;] 

* 5 ® x T. Ho by tr. Castizlione's Courtytr (1577) M vj a, The 
two arose and wente to bed darkelong. 1577 Eden & 
Willes Hist. Trav. 258 b, Darkelong without al pompeand 
ceremonies, buryed in a dunghil. x6zo Shelton Quix. 


IV. xiv. 212 Sometimes he went dark-long and without 
Light. 

Darkly (daukli), adv. [f. Dark a. y -LY-. 
OE. had deorclice ; but the word appears to have 
been formed anew in ME.] In a dark manner or 
way. In OE. known only in \he fig. sense 1 darkly 
in a moral sense, horridly, foully \ 
c xooo Gloss. Prudent. 142 Tctruvi, deorclice. 

1 . In the dark ; in secrecy, secretly. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. xliii, When I sleep, in dreams they 
[my eyes] look on thee, And darkly bright are bright in 
dark directed. 1601 — Alls Well iv. iu. 13,. I will tell you 
a thing, but you shall let it dwell darkly with you. # 1631 
Weever Anc. Pun. Mon. 223 Brad ward in lieth buried in 
the South wall, somewhat darkly, a 1845 Hood Irish 
Schoolmaster vi, Tame familiar fowls, .sit darkly squatting. 

2 . With a dark or sombre hue. 

1509 Hawes .Past. Pleas. XLtv. ii, On his noddle darkcly 
flamyng Was set Satume. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 
139 Melt it not, onely let it darkly glow. 1794 Southey 
Sonn. viii, How darkly o’er yon far-off mountain frowns The 
gather’d tempest 1 a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Modern 
Greece , The river’s darkly-rolling wave. 1843 Mrs. Brown- 
ing To Flush iii, Darkly brown thy body is. 

3 . In a gloomy, frowning, ominous manner. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iv. 175 How darkly, and how 

deadly dost thou speake I x6ox — Twcl. N. II. i- 4 My 
starres shine darkely ouer me. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. ix, 
His frown of hatred darkly fell. 1837 Hawthorne Twice 
Told T. (1851) I. v. 76 The men of iron shook their heads 
and frowned so darkly, that the revellers looked up. 

4 . In an obscure, vague, or mysterious manner. 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. x. 372 Where dowel is, or dobet 

derkelich 3e shewen. c 1450 Merlin 53, 1 . . will speke . . so 
derkly that they shul not vndirstonde what I sey. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 213 This booke was . . written of 
sett purpose very darkely. 2840 Mrs. Norton Dream 151 
Darkly-worded spells. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars i. 3 
Because he spoke so darkly, men listened all the more eagerly. 

5 . With obscure vision ; dimly, blindly. 

CX430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. !vii. (1869) 98 Sum time 
thou shalt se me thikkeliehe and derkliche. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 185 In this lyfe we se aod knowe 
god but confusely or derkly, as it were by a glasse. 1732 
Pope Ess. Man 11. 4 A being darkly wise, and rudely great. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 427 Are not we.. seeking to 
discover that which Socrates in a glass darkly foresaw ? 
Da’rkly, a. rare . [-ly 1 ; cf. sickly.'] Dark- 
looking, somewhat dark. 

2821 Clare Vi ’ll. Minstr. II. 52 Sweet tiny flower of 
darkly hue. 

Da-rkmans. Thieves' cant . [f. Dark a. : the 

second element occurs also in cracbnans a hedge, 


lightmans the day, etc.] The night. 

1567 Harman Car>eat 85, I couched a hogshead in a 
Skypper this darkemans. x6ix Dekker Roaring Girle- 
Wks. 1873 III. 216 With all whom Tie tumble this next 
darkmans in the strommel. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, 
Darkmans- Budge . . one that slides into a House in the 
Dusk, to let in.. Rogues to rob. 1737 Bacchus Venus, 
Each Darkmans I pass in an old shady Grove. 28x5 Scott 
Guy M. xxviii, Men were men then, and fought other in the 
open field, and there was nae milling in the darkmans. 

Darkness (dauknes). [OE. deorenes , -nys, f. 
deorc Dark a. y -11 es, -nis, -nys, -ness.] The 
quality or state of being dark. 

1. Absence or want of light (total or partial). 

ei 1030 De Vitiis in Liber Scint ill. (1889) 22 ^ On ]>yssere swa 
micelre deorenysse. c 1320 Cast. Love 1706 Another peyne 
they shull have of derknes. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 
95 MS. Gg)And clothede was the flour, .ffor derknesse of the 
nyht. CX440 Provip. Parv. 121 Dyrkenesse, obscuritas. 
1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 50 Bytwene the shynynge lyght 
and black derknes. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 63 No light, but 
rather darkness visible Serv’d only to discover sights of woe. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxv. 188 An aperture through which 
the darkness of the chasm was rendered visible. 

2. The quality of being dark in shade or colour. 

CX374 Chaucer Booth. 1. i. 5 ]>e wiche clones a darkenes of 

a forleten and dispised elde had[de] duskid and dirked. 
1413 Lydc. Pilgr . Scavle 11. lix. (1859^ 57 The fyre taketh 
smoke and derkenesse of the mater to whichehe is conioyned. 
1818 Shelley Laon xii. xxiii. 7 The glossy darkness of 
her streaming hair. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xviii. 
§ 3 Darkness mingled with colour gives the delight of its 
depth and power. 

3. Want of sight; blindness. 

CZ374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 272 Ende I wil as Edippe in 
derknesse My sorowfull Iiff. 2568 Turner Herbal m. 6 
The litle filmes that go over the eyes, wherof darknes doth 
rise. 2842 Tennyson Godiva 70 His eyes, before they had 
their will, Were shrivell'd into darkness in his head. 

4. fig. a. The want of spiritual or intellectual 
light ; esp. common in biblical imagery. 

Kingdom, power of darkness : the empire of evil. Prince 
of darkness'. Satan. 

C2340 Cursor M. 27882 (Trin.l bo folk in dedly derkenes 
stad pisgrete h3t made hem glad. 2382 Wyclif Col. i. 13 
The which delyuerde vs fro the power of derknisses. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 The prynce of derknes.. 
our goostly ennemy the deuyll. 2532 Tindale Exp. 1 John 15 
All that lyue in ignoraunce are called darknesse. 1654 
WHiTLOCKZ^/owtd 140 A second famous Leader under the 
Prince of Darknesse. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 419 7 5 The 
Darkness and Superstition of later Ages. 27 66 Fordyce 
Sertn. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. viii. 6 The powers of darkness 
. .concur . . in misleading. 1872 Morlry Voltaire (2886) 229 
i. hey [the clergy] were. . the incarnation of the average dark- 
ness of the hour. 

b. Absence of the Might’ oflife; death. 
S j 8 ?-X YC - 1 [ x * 21 Befor that Y go. .to the derk lond, 
and hind with the derkness of deth. 2535 Coverd. fob x. 
21 To that lonae of darcknesse & shadowe of death. 2603 
oHaks. Meas.for M. in. i. 14 If I must die, I will encounter 


darknesse as a bride, And hugge it in mine armes. Mod . 
The darkness of the tomb. 

5. Gloom of sorrow, trouble, or distress. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 142 There is some dark- 
ness happened betwixt the two favourites. 1812 Shelley 
Bigotry s Victim iii. 7 The darkness of deepest dismay. 

(J. A condition or environment which conceals 
from sight, observation, or knowledge ; obscurity; 
concealment, secrecy. 

2382 Wyclif Matt . x. 27 That thing that Y say to 30U in 
derenessis, saye 3ee in the li}t. J 543~4 Ad 35 Hen. VIII, 
c. 1 The vaile of darcknes of the vsurped power, .of the see 
and bishoppes of Rome. 2602 Shaks. Twel. N.x. i. 156 To 
vnfold, though lately we intended To keepe in darkenesse, 
what occasion now Reueales. x 692 E. Walker Epictetus ’ 
Mor. (2737) ‘To the Author Truth’s still in darkness un- 
discovered. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 253, 

I found the question wrapped in darkness. 2889 J. Corbett 
Monk xiii. 191 This formidable figure that had arisen so 
suddenly ana with such mystery, this man of darkness 
[Monk]. 

7. Obscurity of meaning. 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 265 Poeticall CIerkes..de- 
lightyng muche in their owne darckenesse ; a 2568 Ascham 
Scholcm. { Arb.) 156 The vse of old wordes is not the greatest 
cause of Salustes roughnes and darknesse. 2666 Boyle 
Orig. Formes <5- Qua/., Apt to occasion much darknesse 
and difficulty in our enquiries into the things themselves. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1823) L 2 79 He preached and 
prayed often himself, but with so peculiar a darkness. 

f Da'rkship. Ohs. nonce-wd. [See -ship.] The 
personality of one who is dark. 

1707 £, Ward Hud. Rcdiv. (17x5) 11. 7 That his Darkship 
[i.e. a devil] was unable To terrify an English Rabble. 
Darksome (daukstJm), a. [f. Dark sb. f 
-some : cf. toilsome .] 

1. Characterized (more or less) by darkness; 
somewhat dark or gloomy. Now chiefly a poetic 
synonym of dark, of vaguer connotation. 

1530 Palsgr. 309/2 Darkesome, tenebreux . 1549-62 Stern- 
hold & H. Ps. cxxxvi. 9 And Starres that doe appeare To 
guide the darksome night. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 973 By 
constraint Wandring this darksome desart. 1728 Rowe tr. 
Lucan 357 She seeks the Ship’s deep darksom Hold below. 
2848 M. Arnold Sick King Bokhara , Alone and in a dark- 
some place Under some mulberry-trees I found A little pool. 

2. Somewhat dark in shade or colour ; sombre. 

16x5 G. S andys Trav. 73 He hath a little haire on his 

vpper lip . . of a darksom color. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 185 
A darksom Cloud of Locusts swarming down. 1807 
Wordsw. White Doe iv. 56 With pine and cedar spreading 
wide Their darksome boughs on every side. 1879 Dixon 
Windsor I. j. 2 Darksome dump, and antique tower. 

3. fig. a. Characterized by obscurity of meaning. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocatips 1 To the Fathers of olde 

tyme, Daniels vision seemed moste darkesome. 1597-8 Bp. 
Hall Sat. in. Prol., Whose words were short, and darksome 
was their sense. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 900 Paracelsus and some 
darksome authors of Magic. 1838 C. Sumner Mem. <5* Lett. 
(1878) J. 3 79 The darksome notes and memoranda which he 
made on the margin of the volumes he read. 

b. Characterized by gloom, sadness, or cheerless- 
ness. 

2649 Roberts C/avis Bibl. ii. 24 All my darksome doubtings 
fled away. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills (i 872)IV. 109 It is a darksome 
Passion. 2828 Carlyle Mite. (1857) I. 109 His darksome, 
drudging childhood and youth. <*2845 Hood Two Swans 
iv, In darksome fears They weep and pine away. 

c. Morally of dark character. 

1880 M c Carthy Own Times IV. Ixvii. 532 Some rather 
darksome vices, .prove their existence in the character. 
Hence D&’rksomeness, darkness, obscurity. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 12 Darksomnesse of 
water. 1583 — Calvin on Dent. xiii. 248 Let vs not charge 
it [God’s truth] with darksome n esse, a 1642 Sir W. Mon- 
son Naval Tracts v. 495/2 The Darksomness of the Night. 

Darky, darkey (dauki). [f. Dark a. + -y, 
dim. and appellative : cf. Blacky.] 

1. The night, slang-. 

1789 G. Parker Life’s Painter 124 (Farmer) Bless your 
eyes and limbs.. I don't come here every darkey. 1836 
R. Burrowes Death of Socrates in Ret. Father Front 
(i860) 269 Then at darkey we waked him in clover. 

2. A dark-lantern, slang. 

H. Vaux Flash Diet., Darky , a dark lanthom. 
2838 Dickens O. Twist xxii, * Crape, keys, centre-bits, 
dm-kies—no thing forgotten ? ’ inquired Toby. 

3. A negro, a blacky, colloq. Also allrib. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiii. 129 The darkey tried 
to butt him. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 232 The manners 
of a corn-field darkv. 1884 19/A Cent . Feb. 246 A coffin of 
curious darkey workmanship. 

4. A blind man. dial. 

2807 J. Stagg Poems 244 A darky glaum’d her by the hip. < 

Darling (dauliq), sb. and a. Forms: 1-3 
deorling, (1 dior-, dir-, dyrling), 1-6 derling, 
(4^6 derlinge, -yng(e), 2-4 durling, -yng, 5-6 
darlyng(e, 6 darlinge, 6- darling ; also 3 deore- 
ling, 3-6 dereling, -yng, 4-6 deer(e)ling, -yng, 
6-8 dearling, (6 -inge, -yng(e). [OE. diorling , 
dlerhng, deriv. of dior Dear : see -ling. Thence 
ME. dereling, derling, which subseq. became dar- 
ling, as usual with er followed by a consonant ; but 
the analytical dere-ling , dear-ling also continued 
in partial use till the 18th c. or later, as a dialectal 
or nonce-form.] 

1. A person who is very dear to another; the 
object of a person’s love ; one dearly loved. Com- 
monly used as a term of endearing address. 
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c 838 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxix. § xo Se godcunda anweald 
^efri^ode his diorlingas \v, r. deorlingas]. C897 — Gregory $ 
Past. 1. 303 Bi Dauide t)asm Godes dirlinge. c xooo A£lfric 
Horn. (Thorpe) I. 58 (Bosvv.) Iohannes se Godspellere, 
Cristes dyrling. a iaoo Moral Ode 385 Crist seal one beon 
inou alle his durlinges. c 13SQ Will. Ax&r;/* 1538 Sweting 
welcome ! Mi derworJ»e derling. 13E8 Wyclif Song Sol. i. 
13 My derlyng is to me a cluster of cipre tre. 7^1400 
C/tester Plays in. 372 And non’ farewell my darling deere. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867)65 It is better to be 
An olde mans derlyng, than a yong mans werlyng. X583 
Stanyhurst AEneis ii. < Arb.) 63 Flee, fle, my sweet darling. 
17x4 Gay ShepJt. Week v. no While on her Dearling’s Bed 
her Mother sate. 1842 Tennyson Gardener s Dau. 272 
The idol of my youth, The darling of my manhood. 1859 
— Merlin f? V. 395 Answer, darling, answer, no. 
fb. A favourite, a minion. Obs. 
c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxvii. § 2 Jif Se licode his dysig . . 
swa wel swa his dysesutn deorlingum dyde. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3442 An aid derling of Darius was duke made 
of pers. 1530 Palsgr. 2x3/1 Derlyng, a man, mignon. 
i5^8_ Hall Chron. (1809) 219 The Quenes dearlynge 
William Duke of Suffolke. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf 
E viij, The king, .had like to haue marred al, by lavishing 
out a word hereof to one of hys deerelyngs. a 17x9 
Addison (J.), She became the darling of the princess. 

c. The favourite in a family, etc. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 Knoute of his body gate 
sonnes bre . . Knoute lufed ( Harald] best, he was his derlyng. 
1675 Art Contentm. iv. § 9 The most discountenanc’d 
child oft makes better proof, than the dearling. 17x2 
Arbuthnot John Bull in. ii, John was the darling! He 
had all the good bits. 

d. One meet to be much loved, a lovable 
creature, a c pet\ 

1799 Southey King 0/ Crocodiles ii, Six young Princes, 
darlings all, Were missing. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanors 
Viet. (1878) iii. 23 His duty towards those innocent darlings. 
1864 Kingsley in Life xxi. (1879) II. T73 With every flock 
of sheep and girls are one or two enormous mastiffs . . They 
are great darlings, and necessary against bear and wolf. 

2. transf. and Jig.' a. of persons, as the darling 
of the people , etc. 

c 1205 Lay. 6316 Alfred be king, Englelondes deeding. Ibid. 
25576 Pa spac Angel be king, Scottene de 0 rling. 1548 Udall, 
etc. hr asm. Par. Luke Pref. 8 Wantons and derelynges 
of fortune. 1615 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 36 Augustus 
Csesar . . when he was a dearling of the Senate. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War (1640) x A prince so good, that he was styled 
the Darling of mankind. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 193 
Fortune turns.. every thing to the advantage of her Dar- 
lings. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 508 Henry V was, 
as he deserved to be, the darling of the nation, 
b. of things. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 25 Loue is goddis owne der- 
linge. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 303 Where God 
is, there also is Patience his derling which he nourisheth. 
X604 Shaks. Oth. in. Jv. 66 Take heede on't, Make it a 
Darling, like your precious eye. 1750 G, Hughes Barbadoes 
Pref. 1 Then Oratory became their darling. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. # So/it ., Work 4- Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 67 Trade, 
that pride and darling of our Ocean. 

+ 3 . A name for a variety of apple. Obs. 

1586 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 101 The best Apples 
..are Pepins, Costards. .Darlings, and such other. 

4 . Comb., as darling-like adj. (nonce-zvdi). 

1873 Browning Bed Cott. Nt.-cap 835 Her figure? some- 
what small and darlinglike, 

B. adj. [attrib. use of ski] Dearly loved, very 
dear ; best-loved, favourite, a. of persons. 

[1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. Ixxii, Dyane derlyng pale 
as any leade.J 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. Pro 1. v, Dred infant, 
Venus dearling dove. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 373 His 
darling Sons. 1736 W. Thompson Epithalamiwn xiv. 9 
Our dearling prince. 1819 Shelley Cyclops 246 My darling 
little Cyclops. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxxii, My un- 
changed love is with my darling child, 
b. of things. 

c x6oo Shaks. Bonn, xviii. 3 Rough winds do shake the 
darling buds of May. 1645 Fuller Good Tit. in Bad T. 
(1841) 64 To acknowledge my darling faults. 1701 WAVotton 
Hist . Rome , Marcus i. 7 Philosophy was his darling Study. 
X799 Coleridge Devil's Thoughts vi, The Devil did grin, 
for his darling sin Is pride that apes humility. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 101 A few enthusiasts, .were bent 
on pursuing, .their darling phantom of a republic. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Da*rlingz\ traits., to address 
as ‘ darling’ ; Da'rlingly adv. ; ©aTlingness. 

x888 Lady V. Sandars Bitter Repent. III. ii. 25 They 
still darlinged and deared each other as heretofore, especially 
in the presence of others. 2873 Browning Red Cott. Nt 
cap 1600 Writing letters daily, duly read As darlingly she 
hands them to myself. 1875 — Aristoph. Apol. Wks. XIII. 
3° Right they named you . . some rich name . . Kallistion ? 
Phabion for the darlmgnfess? 

Darloch, var. of Dorlach. 

Darn (darn), v. Forms: 7-8 dern, dearn, 7- 
dara ; 9 Sc. dern. [Derivation unknown. 

The verb appears about 1600, and becomes at once quite 
common: it may be that this particular way of repairing 
a hole or rent was then introduced. The form suggests 
relationship to Dern (later dam) secret, hidden, and its 
verb dern, darn to conceal, put out of sight ; but satis- 
factory connecting links between the two have not yet 
been found. On the other hand the Celtic derivation sug- 
gested by Wedgwood is absolutely inadmissible. Welsh 
dam l piece, fragment' has no association with darning or 
mending in any way, and the sense * patch ’ given by Owen 
Pughe is correct only in the sense that a ‘piece’ may be 
used to patch. The Welsh damio hosan would mean * to 
cut a stocking to pieces' (with a knife); ‘to dam a stocking ' 
is creithio hosan. (D. Silvan Evans, and Prof. Rhys.) 
traits. To mend (clothes, etc., esp, stockings) by 
filling-in a hole or rent with yam or thread inter- 


woven so as to form a kind of texture. (This is 
done with a darning-needle .) 

c 1600 Q. Elis. Househ. Bk. in Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 
The Serjant hath for his fee, all the coverpannes, drinking 
towells, and other linen clothe . . that are darned. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 783 (R.) For spinning, weaving, 
deming and drawing up a rent. x6ix Cotgr., Rentrairc 
. . t<5 draw, deame, or sow vp a rent in a garment. X697 
Lofid. Gas. No. 3303/4 Breeches darned with Worsted at 
the Knees! 1710 Steele Taller No. 245 r 2 Four Pair 
of Silk-Stockings curiously derned. 1836 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 63 The holes in the stair-carpet all darned. 1881 
Besant & Rice Cltajl. of Fleet 11. iii. (1883) 135 His grey 
stockings were darned with blue worsted. 

t ibsol. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 233, I can sow plain- 
work, I can darn and stitch. 1875 Plain Needleivork 18 
The machine is not yet invented which can patch or darn. 

• Jig. 1641 Milton Church Govt. vi. (1851) J2B To dearn up 
the rents of schisme by calling a councell. 

b. To thread one's way in and out between 
obstacles. 

1890 Blackw. Mag. No. 897.9/1 Lithe bodies ., darning 
themselves out and in of the many-coloured seething crowd. 

Darn, sb. [f. Darn v.] The act or result of 
darning; a hole or rent mended by darning. 

1720 Lond. Gas. No. 5868/9, x.. Muslin Apron, with a 
large Dam in the Bottom. 1851 Beck's Florist 40 Then 
she'd, -wash my linen, or put a patch here and a darn there. 
1879 Miss Bird Rocky Mount. I. 245 One pair of stockings, 
such a mass of darns that hardly a trace of the original 
wool remains. 

Darn, var. of Dern a. and v. 

Darn, Damation, Darned, perversions of 
Damn, Damnation, Damned, in profane use. 
(Chiefly U.S A 

1837-40 Haliburton Clocknt. (1862) 29, 1 guess they are 
pretty considerable superfine darned fools. Ibid. (1872) 02 
Dam it all, it fairly makes my dander rise. 1844 John 
Chawbacon ii. in Halliwell Diet. (1865) I. p. xv, I’ll be 
darn’d if I know. 1848 Lowell Biglow P. 1. xiii, Ef you're 
arter folks o’ gumption. You’ve a darned long row to hoe. 
1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe vi. (D.\ My boy.. was lost 
in a typhoon in the China sea ; darn they lousy typhoons ! 

Darned (daind),///. a. [CDarnv. 1] Mended 
by darning. 

1628 Wither Brit. Ranemb. v. 1019 Peec’d, and neatly 
dearned. 1838 Dickens O. Twist iv, A suit of thread-bare 
black, with darned cotton stockings. 1847 Bd. Lindsay 
CJir. Art I. 137 A piece of darned and faded tapestry. 

Darnel (daunel). Forms: 4-5 dernel, 5 
dernal, -eil, darnolle, -ylle, -ail, 6 dernell, (der- 
nolde), 6-7 darnell, -all, 4- darnel. [Occurs also 
in the Walloon dialect of Ronchy, f darnelle , ivraie, 
lolium tcmnlentum 9 ; ulterior history unknown.] 

1. A deleterious grass, Lolium temulentum , which 
in some countries grows as a weed among com. 

Known first as the English name for the lolium of the 
Vulgate : see Cockle sb. 1 2. The grass is now rare in Eng- 
land, but appears to have been much more common formerly 
when seed-corn was largely imported from the Mediter- 
ranean regions, where the weed abounds. It is now held to 
be deleterious only when infested by ergot, to which it is 
particularly liable. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 145 Than com his fa, and seu riht thare 
Darnel, that esan iuel wede. CZ340 Cursor M. 1138 (Fairf.) 
J>i quete darnel {Cott., Gdlt. zizanny, Trin. cokul] sal hit 
be. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 25. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 110 
Dernel, a wede, zizania , lollium. 1523 Fitzherb. Huso. 
§ 20 Demolde groweth vp streyght lyke an hye grasse, and 
. hath longe sedes on eyther syde the stert. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes Buckstone 5 b, Some darnell is crepte in amongest the 
good come. 2605 Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 5. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past. v. 56 Oats and Darnel choak the rising Corn. 1742 
Lond. 4- Country Brew. 1. (ed, 4) 10 Darnel is a rampant 
Weed and grows much among some Barley, especially in 
the bad Husbandman’s Ground. X799 Med. Jrnl. II. 106 
Externally applied, darnel is said to produce anodyne 
properties. ‘1833 Tennyson Poems 3 Then let wise Nature 
work her will And on my clay her darnels grow. 

b. Sometimes used as a book -name of the genus 
Lolium. Red darnel : Rye-grass, L. perenne. 

1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 109 There is 
a kind of darnel, called lolium murinum. 1794 Maktyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 143 Lolium or Darnel, has a one- 
leaved involucre containing one flower only. 

2. Loosely ‘ applied to Papaver Rhceas , or some 
other corn-field poppy * (Britten & Holland). 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xv. (R.), The crimson dame! 
flower, the blue-bottle and gold. 

3. fig. Cf. Cockle, Tares. 

1444 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 2x6 Nor of thy lounge be nat 
rekkelees, XJttre nevir no darnel with good corn. 2563-87 
Foxe A. 4‘ hi. (1684) III. 501 The detestable darnel of 
desperation. 2590 H. Barrow Brief Discov. 3 [Satan] 
sowing his damel of errors and tares of discord amongst 
them, a 1640 J. Ball Anno, to Can ii. (1642) 12 A graine 
of good corne in a great deale of darnell. 

attrib. x868 Lowell Under Willows vi. No damel fancy 
Might choke one useful blade in Puritan fields. 

4. attrib ., and Comb., as darnel-like adj. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 144 Darnell floure laid too, with 
OxymelJ, cureth the gout, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1S55) 73, 1 dizzy am as fed with Damall seede. 1834 Brit. 
Hitsb. I. 51 x Festuca loliacea, or darnel-like fescue. 

Darner (daunai). [-er.] 

1. One who darns. 

x6xi Cotgr., Rentraieur, aSeamster. .or Deamer. 1837 
1 Ht. Marti neau Soc. Avtcr. III. 149 The humble stocking- 
j darner. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. III. 177 He took [the veil] 
forth from the shop, and gave it to the darner. 

2. A darning-needle. 

j x88a in Caulfield & S award Diet. Needlework. 


Damex, darnick, obs. forms of Dornick. 
Darning (daunig), vbl. sb. [-ing L] 

1. The action or process of filling up a hole in a 
fabric with thread or yam in interwoven stitches ; 
the result of such mending. 

x6ti Cotgr., Rentraicture . .adeaming. 1720 Lond. Gas. 
No. 5868/9, 1 long Muslin Apron the middle flourished 
with Sprigs of true Darning. 1882 Mrs. Raven’s Tempt. 
I. sir Charity usually did her darnings and mendings in 
her own apartment. 1886 B. C. S award in Housewife I. iv. 
109/1 To understand grafting, patching, Swiss darning, 
ladder darning, and corner darning, as well as plain darning. 

b. fig. ( = * Threading * one’s way in and out.) 
x88x Mrs. Holman Hunt Childr.Jerus. 1x4 Phcebe. .made 
her way by a darning process up to. .the official dignitary. 

2 . Articles darned or to be darned. 

Mod. The week's darning lay on the table. 

3 . Comb., ns darning-work ; darning-ball, -last, 
an egg-shaped or spherical piece of wood, ivory or 
other hard substance, over which a fabric is 
stretched while being darned ; darning-needle, 
a long and stout needle used in darning ; darning- 
stitch, a stitch used in darning which imitates the 
texture of the fabric darned. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac.it 737) III. 265 The gouty joints 
and darning-work, .by which, complicated periods are so 
curiously strung, or hook’d on, one to another. 1848 Hor. 
Smith Idler upon town 54 This case . . containing two 
bodkins and a darning needle. 

Darnix, darnock, obs. forms of Dornick. 
Daroga, darogha (darffuga). Anglo Pud. 
Also 7 daruga, derega, droga, droger, 7-8 de- 
roga, S darouga. [a. Pers. and Urdu 
ddroghah, contr. droglah governor, overseer.] 
A governor, superintendent, chief officer, head of 
police or excise. Under the Mongols, the Governor 
of a province or city, but in later times gradually 
degraded. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 132 The Daraguad in 
person came. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ’ Voy. Ambass. 
232 The Baily, or Judge of the City, whom they call 
Daroga. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. xv. ii. 4x3 Orders 
being given to the darougas. .not to let any one pass. 18x5 
Elfhinstone Caubul (1842) II. 265 The Darogha of the 
Bazars fixed prices, and superintends weights and measures. 
1892 Daily News 19 July 7/3 The official .. sent it off to 
Gwalior by a daroga. 

Darr, obs. form of Dare v.l 
Darraign, -rain(e, -rayne, -rein(e, -reyne, 
etc., var. of Deraign Obs. 


f Darrei’n, a. Old Laxv. [a. OF. dairain , 
derrein (still in various F. dialects derain, daraitz, 
etc. — F. dernier) late L. * de-re tranus hinder, f. 
de retro (whence F. derrilre) behind.] 

Last, ultimate, final ; = Dernier. Darrein pre- 
sentment : the last presentation to an ecclesiastical 
benefice (as a proof of the right to present) : see 
quot. 1760. Darrein resort : = dernier res sort. 

[1292 Britton iv. i, De assise de Dreyn Present. Ibid. 
iv. xii. § 5 Si le derreyn verdit soil contrarie^ al premer.] 
1555 Act 1 Mary 2nd Sess. c. 5 Any writ of assise of darren 
presentment. 1672 W. de Britaine Interest Eng. Dutch 
War 9 War is the darrein resort of every wise and good 
Prince. 1760 Burn Eccl. Law I. 26 Darrein presentment 
is a writ which lieth, where a man or his ancestor hath 
presented a clerk to a church, and afterwards (the church be- 
coming void by the death of the said clerk or otherwise) 
a stranger presenteth his clerk to the same church, in dis- 
turbance of him who had last .. presented. Act 3~4 

Will. IV, c. 27 § 36 And be it further enacted, I hat no .« 
Writ of Assize of novel disseisin. .Darrein-presentment, .or 
Mort d'ancestor. .shall be brought after the Thirty-first Day' 
of December One thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 
Darse, obs. var. of Dace, a fish. 

Darst(e, obs. pa. indie, of Dare vA 
Dart (ditft), sb. Also 4-6 darfce, 7 Se, dairt. 
[a. OF. dart , accus. of darz, dars, in 15th c. dard 
= Pr. dart , Sp. and It. dardol] 

. 1 . A pointed missile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
a light spear or javelin ; also applied to pointed 
missiles in general, including arrows, etc. 

C1314 Guy JVariu. (A.) 3488 Launces, swerdes, and dartes. 
CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) ryg A darte was schot to 
bem, bot non wist who it schete. ex 400 Desir.J royxo^x 
Parys cast at the kyng . . )?re darttes. x 53 S Co , vf 'f D >r ^ E 
Prov. xxvi. r8 As one shuteth deadly a r owes and dartes. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 11. 156 They use 
other Arms than the Dart, (which they cast - .dexterously ). 
1718 Pope Iliad iv. 51 1 The sounding : darts in . iron tem- 
pests flew. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 7 After a shor 
siege, he was killed by a dart from an engine. 

i^z'wicLiF Ej,h. vi. .6 The firy dartjs of the ivorsle 
enmye. ,509 Hawes Past. Picas- •. . Dc *h J 1 * his 
darte arest me sodetily. 

201 The too parchinc Darts of the Su P- r 
Trav. 231 Love’s and friendship s finely pointed dart, a tS 39 
Fkaed Poems (1864) U. ?S 9 The lightning’s v.v,d dart 
c transf. A kind of eel-spear (see quot. ihhjj , 
a needle-shaped piece of caustic used in surgery; 
+ a representation of a dart or arrow used to marh 
direction on a drawing, etc. (obs.') ; the tongue or 
spear of flame produced by a blowpipe. 

rnRi Stecif. Waifs Patent No. i43 3 * 9 Th* ^' rc J t ] on 
roormn of these-- wheels ; s shown by the darts. iSifiAccuit 
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DARWITflANISM, 


DART. 

Chan. Tests (i 8 i 3) 174 Expose it to the flame of a blowpipe 
dart. 1876 tr, Ziemssens Cycl. Med. IV. 80 Darts of equal 
parts of iodine and iodide of potassium prepared with 
dextrine and made as fine as Carlsbad needles, are used .« 
with success in the treatment of. .hypertrophied tonsils. 
3883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Brocuts xxxu (1884) 244 I be 
spear in use on the Ant and Thume is the dart, and is made 
with a cross-piece, with barbed spikes set in it like the 
teeth of a rake. 

2. Zool. An organ resembling a dart : spec. a. 
The sting of a venomous insect, scorpion, etc., or 
that part which pierces the skin. b. A dart-like 
organ in some gastropods, having an excitatory 
function (see dart-sac in 8). 

3665 Hooke Microgr ; 163 The^ Stingy of a Bee.. I could 
most plainly perceive.. to contain in it, both a Sword or 
Dart, and the poisonous liquor that causes the pain. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 1. x. It poisons like a scorpion’s dart, i860 
Hawthorne Marb. Faun xx, His [a^ demon’s] scaly tail, 
with a poisonous dart at the end of it ! 3861 HuLME.tr. 
Moquin-Tandcn 11, in. ii. 84 Their [snails'] generative 
organs .. contain a copulative pouch, the dart enclosed m 
a sac. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anirn. Life 118. Ibid. 

481 Some Pulmonata and certain species of Doris possess 
a dart, attached in the former to the female, in the latter to 
the male, duct. 

3. Dress-makitig. A seam joining the two edges 
left by cutting a gore in any stuff. 

3884 Dress Cutting Assoc. Circular, To sew the Darts (or 
Breast Plaits) commence at the top, holding both edges 
even for one inch. 1893 Weldon's Ladies ' ' Jml. XIV. 
252/3 The shape is fitted with hip darts. 

4. A name for the snake-like lizards of the genus 
Acontias (formerly supposed to be venomous 
serpents) from their habit of darting upon their 
prey ; == dart-serpent, - snake (see 8). 

3591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Tiro , a caste, dart, also a ser- 
pent called a dart . . Acontias. 3607 Topsell Serpents 
(1608) 696. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 440 The Dart taketh 

his name from his swift darting or leaping upon a man to 
wound and kill him. 

f 5. The fish otherwise called Dace or Dare. 

1655 Moufet & Bcnnet Health's Improv. (3746) 271 
Daces or Darts, or Dares, be of. .good Nourishment, 
b. Short for dart-moth : see 8. 

6 . [f. the vb.] The act of darting; a sudden 
rapid motion. 

1721 R. Bradley Whs. Nat. 71 The first Dart they make 
at any thing, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 306 A bird made 
a sudden dart from the air upon it. 1867 Trollope Citron. 
Barset II. li. 87 She rose quickly, .and prepared herself for 
a dart at the door. 

b. The act of casting a dart or pointed missile ; 
the range within which it may be thrown. 

3839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 380 With their harpoons 
held above, their heads ready for the dart.. Ibid. 182 The 
whale continuing to descend the moment either of the boats 
got within dart of him. 

7. Australian slang. Plan, aim, scheme. 

3887 Farrell How he died 20 Whose ‘ dart ’ was to ap- 
pear the justest steward that ever hiked a plate round. 
1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (3890) 29 The 
great dart is to keep the young stock away from their 
mothers until they forget one another. 1890 Melbourne 
Argus 9 Aug. 4/2 When I told them of my ‘dart’ some 
were contemptuous. 

8 . Comb., as dart-castcr\ dart-holding, - shaped , 
-wounded adjs. ; dart-moth, a moth of the genus 
Agrotis , so called from a mark on the fore wing ; 
dart-sac, a hollow structure connected with the 
generative organs of some gastropods, from which 
the darts (z b) are ejected; dart-serpent, dart- 
snake, a snake-like lizard of the genus Acontias 
( = DarT4). 

1550 Nicoi.ls Thncyd. 128 ( R .) A certaine nomber of 
sHngers .and ’dart-casters. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
111. lxviii, No fear of Death’s ’dart-holding hand. 3819 
G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. Index, ’Dart-moths. 3848 
Proe. Bern’. Nat. Club 11 . 32 9 Agrotis segettau (the Dart 
Moth), and Agrotis cxclamationis (the Heart and Dart 
Moth). 1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 49 A cylindrical hollow 
muscular organ, the ’dart-sac. 1607 Topsell Serpents 
(1653) 697 Suddenly there came one of these ’Dart-serpents 
out of the tree, and wounded him. 1745 P. Thomas Jml , 
Anson's Voy. 338 (C. Good Hope ) The Eye-Serpent .. is 
also call’d sometimes the Dart-Serpent , from its darting 
or shooting' himself forward with great swiftness. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 203/1 ’Dart-shaped mandibles. 1688 
J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 135 This I think 
may.. be referred to the ’Dart-Snakes. 1843 J. Dayman 
tr. Dante’s Inferno xxiv. 354 Though pufl'snake, dart- 
snake, watersnake, she [Libya] boast, a 1400-50 A lexander 
225 Hire bewte bids in his brest. .as he ware *dart-wondid. 
Dart (diut), v. [f. Dart sh. : cf. F. darder 
(i5thc.) from dard.] 

1 1. trans. To pierce with a dart or other pointed 
weapon : to spear, transfix. Also fig. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 212 As the wilde bole., 
ydarted to the herte. ’1557 Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 234 Till 
death shall darte him for to dye.. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia JJ. 32 Staues like vnto lauelins headed with bone. 
With these they dart fish swimming in the water. 1632 
Lithgow 7 'rav.x. 489 When death., had darted King lames 
of matchlesse memory. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VI. 159 She.. darts dead at once even the embryo hopes 
of an encroaching lover. 1752 Bond in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 
431 [They] are never sure of darting a whale, till they are 
within a yard. 

2. To throw, cast, shoot (a dart or other missile). 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 770 Such other lauelins as 
the Romans darted at them. x66* J. Davies tr. Mandclslo's 


Trav. 51 A kind of long headed Pike, which they dart with 
great exactness. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 4 s6 / 1 
He bound it fast to a javelin, and darted it over. 1839 
T. Beale Sperm Whale 161 They .. sometimes get near 
enough to dart the harpoon. 

3. iransf and fig. To send forth, or emit, sud- 
denly and sharply ; to shoot out ; to cast (a glance) 
quickly and keenly. 

3592 Shahs. Ven. <5- Ad. 196 Thine eye darts, forth the 
fire that burneth me. 1596 — Tam. Shr. v. ii. 337 Dart not 
scornefull glances from those eies. 3634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1638) 371 The Sunne darted his outragious beames 
so full upon us. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 6B0 ( Fire^ engine ) 
The water issuing out of the tube that darts it. 1705 
Bosman Guinea (1721) 246 The Camelion . . when a Fly 
comes in his way.. darts out his Tongue with utmost Swift- 
ness. 1784 Cowper Task it. 720 His gentle eye Grew 
stern, and darted a severe rebuke. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 272/1 Darting the bill with sudden velocity into 
the water. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. viii, Her eyes .. 
darted flashes of anger as she spoke. 

4. tntr. To throw a dart or other missile. 

1530 Palsgr. 506/2 These Yrisshe men darte best, or 
lbrowe a darte best of all men. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
11. 370 One Laodocus in darting. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 72 They pursue her [the whale] and 
dart two or three times more at her. 

5. To move like a dart ; to spring or start with 
a sudden rapid motion ; to shoot. Also fig . 

1619 Fletcher False One 11. i, Destructions darting from 
their looks. 1781 Gibbon Decl. tg F. III. 1. 119 They dart 
away with the swiftness of the wind. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udolpho xxvi, A thousand vague fears darted athwart 
her mind. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xiii, ‘ No, no 
said little Ruth, darting up. 1885 Spectator 18 July 050/1 
A deer darts out of the copse. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita 1. 296 
The road got level again as it darted away towards Geneva, 
t Dartars. Obs. Also darters. [Corruption 
of F. dartre : see Dartre.] A disease of sheep : 
see quots. 

3580 Well of Woman Hill, Aberdeen Aiva 2 It perfytlie 
curis the exteriour scabbis, wyldefyre, darteris, and vther 
filthines of the skyn. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle, Sheepe 
(1627)221 There is. .a certaine scab that runnes on the chinne 
which is commonly called of the shepheards the dartars. 
1726 Diet. Rust. (.ed. 3', Chin-scab , a Scabby Disease in 
Sheep.. commonly call’d The Darters. 1741 Compl. Fata. 
Piece m. 496 There is a certain Scab on the Chin of Lambs 
at some Seasons, occasioned by their feeding on Grass 
covered with Dew ; it is called by the Shepherds the Dartars ; 
which will kill a Lamb if not stopt. 

Darted (dauted), ppl. a. [f. Dart v. + -ed L] 

+ 1. Pierced with, or as with, a dart ; punctured. 
c 1374 [see Dart v. i]. 1622 H . Sydenham Semi. Sol. Occ. 
it. (1637) 161 With darted bosomes and imbalmed hearts. 
1763 CoLLiNSON in Phil. Trans. LIV. 67 Several darted 
twigs [i.e. pierced by insects] were .. carefully examined, 
and opened. 

2. Thrown or shot as a dart ; sent or put forth 
suddenly and rapidly. 

1669 Dryddn Tyran. Loveiv. i, A darted Mandate came 
From that great Will which moves this mighty Frame. 
1672 — Conq. Gran. 1. i, The darted Cane, ax 71 1 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 314 Darted Pray’r returns for 
darted Spight ; 1859 Tennyson Vivien 935 With darted 
spikes and splinters. 

Darter (dautoj). [f. Dart v. + -erL] 

1. One who throws or shoots darts ; a soldier 
armed with a dart. 

x 565“73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Certus , Iaculis certus, a 
sure and cunning darter. 3580 North Plutarch (1676) 391 
Appointing his Archers and Darters to hurl.. their Darts. . 
to the tops of the Houses, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (3658) 730 
Having a strong guard of darters and slingers. 3820 Edge- 
worth Man. I. 399 He was called Jack the Darter. He 
threw his darts . . to an amazing height. 1849 Grote Greece 
11. liii. VI. 520 To organise either darters or slingers. 

+ b. A harpooner. Obs. 

. x 7 2 4 R- Falconer ['<^'.(1769)8 The wounded Fish [dolphin] 
immediately flounces .. which the Darter observes, giving 
him Rope and Play. 

2. A person or animal that darts or moves swiftly. 

*8x8 Byron Ch. Har. tv. Ixvii, The finny darter with the 

glittering scales. 

+ 3. —Dart sb. 4, dart-snake. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (x6o8) 696 Certain [serpents] in 
Hungary .. do leap upon men, as these darters do. 1820 
W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 96 Innumerable asps .. darters, 
cow-suckers and toads. 

4. a. English name of the genus Plotus or family 
Plotidx, of web-footed birds of the pelican tribe, 
with long neck and small head, found in parts of 
tropical Africa and America, and in Australia ; so 
called from their way of darting on their prey. 

1825 Gore tr. Blumetibaclis Nat. Hist . v. 126 Anhinga, 
H arter - P- ventre albo. 1881 Manville Fenn Off to 
Wilds xxx. (1888) 210 That curious water-bird, the darter 
swimming with its body nearly submerged, and its long* 
snaky neck, ready to dart its keen bill with almost lightning 
rapidity at the tiny fish upon which it fed. 

X. //. The order faculatores in Macgillivray’s 
classification of birds, comprising the kingfishers, 
bee-eaters, and jacamars ; from their habit of dart- 
ing upon their prey. 

5. A name for various fishes ; esp. the small 
fresh-water fishes constituting the N. American 
subfamily Etheoslominx of the family Percidse , 
which dart from their retreats when disturbed. ’ 

1884 Goode Fisheries of U. S. 417 Darters are found in all 
fresh waters of the United States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 1887 C. C. Abbott Waste-Land Watui. vii. 210 There 


was a goodly company of little darters or etheostomoids . . 
all of one species— the common tessellated darter. 

Darting* (da’Jtii p),vbl. sb. [-ih'G L] The action 
of the verb Dart, q.v. ; throwing or shooting of 
darts, etc. ; rapid movement as of a dart, etc. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Catupus taculatorius, a fielde 
where men exercise darting. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 944 Sudden 
Glances, and Dartings of the Eye. . 1694 Ace. Sev. Late 
Voy. 11. (1 71 1) 220 Their Fishing ordinarily is darting, their 
Darts are long, strongly barbed. 1756 Mounsev in Phil. 
Trans.- 1 . 21 Pain on the stomach, .with dartings inwardly. 
1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 161 They then make use of 
the lance either by darting or thrusting. 

Da*rting, ppl. a. [-ing’A] That darts (see 
the verb). 

1. trans. Shooting darts ; shooting or casting 
forth like a dart. 

1606 Shahs. Ant. 4- Cl. in. i. 1 Now darting Parthya art 
thou stroke. 1634 Milton Contus 753 Love-darting eyes. 
c 1825 Longf. Burial of Minnisittk vii, With darting eye 
and nostril spread. 

2. tntr. Moving or shooting swiftly like a dart. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 107 The sudden darting 

Heat of the Sun. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1318 They vanish’d 
panic-stricken, like a shoal Of darting fish. 

Hence Dartingly adv., Da’rtingTiess. 

1674 N. Fairfax BulkffSelv. 129 When we give a darting- 
ness to outcasts [i.e. missiles], 1846 Worcester, Dartingly. 

Dartle (daut’l), v. rare. [A modem dim. and 
iterative of Dart v. : cf. sparkle.] To dart or 
shoot forth repeatedly ( traits . and intr.). 

1855 Browning My Star, My star that dartles the red 
and the blue. 1893 Athenaeum 18 Mar. 346/2 He v showed 
me the chestnut logs which spit and dartle, the birch logs 
which smoke and moulder. 

Dartless, a. Without a dart. 

1769 S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 184. 

Da’rtman. A soldier armed with a dart. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. Vocation 304 Without 
an aime the Dart-man darts his speare. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece III. xix. 98 Archers and dartmen. 

Dartoid (dautoid), a. Aunt. [mod. f. Gr. 
5apT-<5y Dartos + -oiD.] Like or of the nature of 
the dartos. 

1872 F, G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 635 The dartoid 
sacs of the labia majora. 3890 Thane Ellis’ Anat, (ed. 11) 
445 The subcutaneous layer in the scrotum , . is named the 
dartoid tissue. 

II Dartos (dautps). Anat. [mod. a. Gr. Sap™* 
flayed, excoriated, verbal adj. of hdpeiv to flay.] 
The layer of connective and unstriped muscular 
tissue immediately beneath the skin of the scrotum. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey’s Chirurg. 119 The epididymis or 
dartos. 1875 Flint Phys. Man V. 314 A loose, reddish, 
contractile tissue, called the dartos, which forms two distinct 
sacs, one enveloping each testicle. 

Dartre (da-Jtai). [F. dartre f of doubtful ety- 
mology : see Diez, Litlr£, and Did. des Sciences 
Pled. XXV. 648. For an earlier adoption of the 
word into Eng., see Dartars.] A vague generic 
name for various skin diseases, esp. herpes ; also, 
a scab or the like formed in such diseases. 

1829 Bateman Synops. Cut an. Dis . (ed. 7) Pref. 15 The 
dartres.. are said to be of seven kinds. 1834 Good Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 481 The proper meaning of dartre, or tetter, 
is herpes. 1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. Visit Grafenberg 
72 Boils and ‘ dartres ’ formed near the seat of pain, 
Dartrous (dautras), a. [ad. F. dartreux , f- 
dartre : see prec.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of dartre : applied to a peculiar diathesis. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 190/2 Dartrous diseases of 
the skin. 1881 Piffard Therafi Skin 126 The rheumic or 
dartrous diathesis, as it is called in France, is the predispos- 
ing cause, I believe, of eczema, psoriasis, and pityriasis. 

Da*rtsman. [f. dart's .] = Dartman. 

177° J. Ross Epitaph on Friend 11 (MS.) Death — dread 
dartsman ! . . May strike thee sudden in life’s blooming May. 

Darvis, darvisli, obs. forms of Dervish. 
Darwinian (daiwimian), a. (sb.) [f. proper 

name Darwin + -ian.] 

+ !• Of or pertaining to Erasmus Darwin (1 73 I ~ 
1S02), and to his speculations or poetical style. _ 
1804 Edin. Rev. July 297 One objection . . to the Darwinian 
modulation with which Mr. Sotheby's versification is in- 
fected. 1842 Mrs. Browning Bk. of Poets Wks. 1890 _V. 
279 A broad gulf between his [Wordsworth’s] descriptive 
poetry and that of the Darwinian painter-poet school. 

2. Of or pertaining to the celebrated naturalist 
Charles Darwin (grandson of Erasmus Darwin, 
1809-18825, and to his scientific views or observa- 
tions, esp. his theory of the evolution of species : 
see Darwinism 2 . 

1867 {title) The Darwinian Theory of the Transmutation 
of Species. x 83 r Knotvledge 9 Dec. 128/1 The principles 
which will guide us in the choice of subjects will be Darwinian 
— to wit, natural selection and the survival of the fittest. 

b. as sb. A follower of Charles Darwin ; one 
who accepts the Darwinian theory. 

1871 Huxley Crit. fy Addresses (1873) 25 * Mr- Mivart is 
less of a Darwinian than Mr. Wallace, for he has less faith 
m the power of natural selection. i88z Athenaeum 29 Oct. 
566/1 Mr. Balfour is a practical Darwinian. 

Darwrnianism. [f- prec. + -ism.] 

+ 1. Imitation of the style of Erasmus Darwin 
(see prec. i). Obs. (tionce-tise.) 

1804 Edin. Rev. July 297 We can substantiate our charge 
of Danvinianism. 
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2. The Darwinian theory of evolution; — Dar- 
winism 2 ; also, a Darwinian idiom or phrase. 

1883 E. M. Underdown in N. Q. 13 Oct. 284/2, I know 
not if any one. .has noticed a literary ancestor, to use a Dar- 
wi maoism, for that of Francis I after Pavia. 1893 J. H. 
Stirling (title), Darwinianism : Workmen and Work. 
Darwrnical, a. rare — *. = Daivwinian 2. 
Hence Barwi'nicaUy adv. 

1864 Huxley Lay Sentt, (1870) 334 It is one thing to say, 
Darwinically, that every detail observed in an animal’s 
structure is of use to it [etc.]. 

Darwinism (dauwiniz’m). [-ism.] 

+ 1 . The doctrine or hypothesis of Erasmus 
Darwin. Obs. ( nonce-use .'l 
1856 B. W. Richardson Life T. Sopwith (1891) 256 Mr. 
Sopwith described the. hypothesis of the development of 
living things from a primordial centre. That, said Reade, 
is rank Darwinism. It was the first time I had heard that 
word used, .it had reference to Erasmus Darwin. 

2 . The biological theory of Charles Darwin con- 
cerning the evolution of species, etc., set forth 
especially in his works entitled ‘The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection, or the pre- 
servation of favoured races in the struggle for life ’ 
(1859), and ‘ The Descent of Man and Selection in 
relation to Sex' (1871). 

1871 Athenrcum 15 July 84 It is impossible to reconcile the 
Doctors of the Church with the Doctors of Darwinism. 
1876 Ray Lankester tr. Haeckel's Hist. Creation I. 1 The 
scientific theory, .commonly called . . Darwinism, is only a 
small fragment of a far more comprehensive doctrine. 1889 
A. R. Wallace (title), Darwinism, An exposition of the 
theory of Natural Selection with some ofits applications. 
So Darwinist, a follower of Darwin, a Dar- 
winian. Darwini stic a ., of or pertaining to 
Darwinism. Da*rwinize v., to speculate or theorize 
after the manner of (Erasmus or Charles) Darwin. 

1883 Set. 4* Lit. Gossip I. 79 Interesting to every sincere 
Darwinist. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. 4- Dana. 292 Decisive 
in favour of Darwinistic views. . 1882 A theuseum 27 May 
663/2 In connexion with Darwinistic explanations of ends. 
1880 Nature XXI. 246 Coleridge invented the term * Dar- 
winising’ to express his contempt for the speculations of the 
elder Darwin. 1886 Coniemp. Rev. Sept. 435 Darwinizing 
sociologists, 

Darwinite (da-iwinait), si . 1 (a.) [-1TE.] 

A. sb. A follower- of Charles Darwin; a Dar- 
winian. 

1862 II lust. Loud. News XLI. 41/1 Here are Darwinites 
..reviving the doctrine of Lord Monboddo that men and 
'monkeys are of the same stock. 1885 A thengeum 8 Aug. 
171/2 A wave of reaction against what we may term the 
ultra-Darwinism of the Darwinites. 

B . adj. = Darwinian 2. 

1867 Kingsley Let . in Life xxii. ( 1883) 280 Can you tell 
me where I can find any Darwinite lore about the develop- 
ment of birds ? # 

Da’rwinite, sb. 2 Min. [Named by Forbes 
1861 after Chas. Darwin : see -ite.] . A synonym 
of WHITUEYITE. x86x in Bristow Gloss. Min. 104. 
Dary, obs. form of Dairy. 

|| Das (das). Also dasse. [Du. das— Ger. dachs, 
OHG. dahs WGer. *fahs, whence also med.L. 
taxus badger. In sense I retained by Caxton in 
his English version of Reynard ; in sense 2 belong- 
ing to the Dutch of South Africa.] 

+ 1 . A badger. Obs . 

1481 Caxton R eynnrd iv. (Arb.) 7 Tho spack Grymbart 
the dasse. Ibid, xvii. 39 The beres, the foxes, the cattes 
and the dassen. 

2 . The daman or rock-badger of the Cape. 

1786 Sparrman Voy. Cape G. H. 309 Those little animals 
which, .by the colonists are called dasses or badgers. 1838 
\V. H. R. Read in Penny Cycl. XII.419 (s.v. II y rax) Its 
name at the Cape is the Dasse, which is, I believe, the 
Dutch for a badger. 1884 Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 7x9/ 1 
The most successful Das hunter. 

+ Das art. Obs. rare. [f. (base, Daze v. + -ap.d : 
cf. MDu. tiasacrl (Oudemans), in Kilian dcusaerd 
a fool.] A dazed, stupefied, or inert person ; a 
dullard ; =Dasiberd, Dastard i. 

<1x400 Minor Poems Vernon MS. 333 Ouur-al mai3t Jj° u 
comen and go, Whon a Moppe dasart schal iot so. 
f Dascan, v. Sc. Obs. Also daskan, daseon. 
[perh. for Descant.] To ponder, consider. 

c X579 Montgomerie Navigatioun 227 They daskand 
farther: — What if the Quene war deid? <zi6oo Burel in 
Watson Coll. Sc. Poems II. 45 (J am >) Than did I dascan 
with my sell, Quhidder to heuin or unto hell, Thir persouns 
suld pertene. 16x2 Lithcow Trav. vjr. 328 To daseon this, 
remark when they set land, Some this, some that, doe 
gesse, this Hill, that Cape. 

Dase, obs. form of Dace, Daze. 

Dasel(l, obs, form of Dazzle. 

Dasewe : see Daswen v. Obs. 

Dasey, obs. form of Daisy. 

Dash (drej),w.l Forms : 3-4 dasse, 3-5 dasche, 
4 dassche, 4-6 dasske, 4-7 dashe, *6- dash. 
[ME. daschen, dassen , found a 1 300, perh. from 
Norse : cf. Sw. daska to drub, S\v. dial, to slap with 
open hand. Da. daske to beat, strike ; but an ON. 
*daska is not recorded, and the word is not known 
in WGer. It may be a comparatively recent 
onomatopoeic word, expressing the action and 
sound of striking or driving with violence and 


smashing effect : cf. clash, crash , bash , pash , smash, 
etc. The trans, and intr. uses are exemplified 
almost equally early, and there is no definite 
evidence as to their actual order : cf. Dtjsh zl] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To strike with violence so as to break into 
fragments ; to break in pieces by a violent stroke 
or collision ; to smash. Now generally with com- 
plement, as to dash to pieces ; but the simple dash 
is still said of the action of wind or rain in beating, 
bruising, and disfiguring flowers or plants. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 51 J>e pykes smyle hem ]>oru out . . 
And daschte and a dreynte fourty schippes. Ibid. 540 [Thei] 
with axes thuder come, & that *at to hewe, £: to dasse. c 1330 
Art It. <5- Merl. 9051 (Matz.) Tne hors chine he dassed a- to. 
1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) III. 63 [He was] al to dasshed 
so hat no |?ing of his body my^te be founde. 1593 Shahs. 

2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 98 The splitting Rockes. .would not dash 
me with their ragged sides. x6xo — Temp. 1. ii. 8 A braue 
vessell .. Dash’d all to peeces, 1642 Rogers Naavtan 142 
As if one should with his foote dash a little childs house of 
oystershels. 1748 Anson's Voy. il i. zi6 He fell amongst 
the rocks, and was dashed to pieces. 1847 Tennyson Princ . 
v. 132 Altho’ we dash’d Y our cities into shards with catapults. 
jSgz GKV.Di'tiERSiudent’s Hist. Eng. 1 1 The waves had dashed 
to pieces a large number of his ships. Mod. The roses were 
beautiful, before they were so dashed by the wind and rain, 
b. To strike violently against. 

(Without implication of smashing.) 

1611 Cotcr., Talemouser \ to cuffe, or dash on the lips. 
1624 Aphor. of State in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 405 With 
the like thunderbolt, to dash the heads of the sacred Empire. 
X776 Gibbon Decl. if F. I. xxv. 746 The oars of Theodosius 
dashed the waves of the Hyperborean ocean. 1843 J. Mar- 
tine au Chr. Life (1866) 349 Like brilliant islands . . vainly 
dashed by the dark waters of human history. 

2 . To knock, drive, throw, or thrust (away, 
doiott , out , etc.) with a violent stroke or collision. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 344/147 And daschte J>e tiez [ =teeth) 
out of is heued. a 1400-50 Alexander 3882 A brand and a 
brijt schitd bremely he hentis . . Dasches dragons doun. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. iv. iii. 54 Shall I not . . dash out 
my desperate braines. 1664 H. More Myst. I nig. 268 It 
[rain] is naturally drunk in, not dash’d in by force, a 1700 
Dryden (J.), The brushing oars and brazen prow Dash up 
the sandy waves. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii. Dashing from 
him the snake which was about to sting him. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Manclt. Strike x. 1x2 While she, dashing away 
her tears, looked for something to do. 

t b. To drive impetuously forth or out, cause to 
rush together. Obs, 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clvii. 191 Then thenglyshmen 
dashed forthe their horses after the frenchmen. Ibid. I. 
cccxlii. 538 Lorde Langurant. .couched his speare..and so 
dyde Bemarde, and dasshed to their horses. 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 922/2 The king . . pulled downe his visar 
. .and dashed out such a pleasant countenance and cheere, 
that all. .reioised verie much. 

3 . To throw, thrust, drive, or impel (something) 
against, upon , into (something else) with a vio- 
lence that breaks or smashes; to impel (a thing) 
into violent and destructive contact with something: 
a. a solid body. (Also Jig.) 

1530 Palsgr. 507/1 He dasshed my heed agavnst the 

E ostes. X568 Grafton Chron. II. 24 He foorthwitn dashed 
is spurres into his horse and fled. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World 11. 376 In so doing he dasheth himself against a 
notable Text. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 62 Lest another 
Wave should dash me against it [the rock]. 1820 Scoresby 
Acc. Arctic Reg. 1 . 401 A violent storm of wind dashed her 
. .stern first, against a floe of ice. 1861 Hughes Tom Brcnvn 
at Oxf. viL (1889) 61 [He] dashed his right fist full against 
one of the panels. 

b. To splash (water or other liquid) violently 
upon or against something. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg . 1, 457 The Waves on heaps are 
dash’d against the Shoar. __ 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 
350 Dashing the salt water in our faces. 

* 1 * c. With reversed construction : To dash one 
in the teeth with (something) : to ‘ cast it in one’s 
teeth Obs. (CL Cast v. 65.) 

1530 Palsgr. 507/1 , 1 dasshe one in the tethe with a lye or 
a gipsy nge tale, jcmbouche . .What nedest thou to dasshe 
me in the tethe with the monaye thou haste Jente me. 

4 . To bespatter or splash (a thing) ivith anything 
(e. g. water or mud) cast with force or violence 
upon or against it. 

1530 Palsgr. 507/1 , 1 dasshe, I araye with myer, Je crottc. 
Your horse hath all to dasshed me. X670M1LTON H ist . Eng. 
Wks. vi. (1851) 268 The Sea. .came rowling on, and without 
reverence both wet and dash’d him. X694 A cc. Sev. Late Voy. 

11. (1711) 1 66 Some Whales blow Blood to the very last, .and 
these dash the Men in the Long-boats most filthily. 1785 H. 
Walfole Mod. Gardening {R.kVast basins of marble dashed 
with perpetual cascades. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket BE 
viii. (1877) 307 The face may be dashed with cold water, 
fig. 1621 Bk. Discipi. Ch. Scot. Pref., Some will dash you 
by the odious name of Puritan. 1633 G. Herbert Tevtple , 
Marie Magd. iii, Her sinnes did dash Ev’n God himself, 
b. To put out (fire) by dashing water upon it. j 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1, ii. 5 But that the Sea . . Dashes the 1 
fire out. 1844 Dickens Mart . Chuz. xxvii, Rows of fire- 
buckets for dashing out a conflagration. 

C. fa. pfle. Marked as with splashes. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens n. xliv. 202 Floures . . poudered or 
dashte with small spottes. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(rS47> I* Ir 9 The top of the head, the back, and the tail 
black: the rump is dashed with ash. ^ 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. IxxxiiL 11 Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xxvti. 452 The sea was dashed with a wild 
glare of crimson. 


5 . To affect or qualify (anything) with an ele- 
ment of a different strain thrown into it; to mingle, 
temper, qualify, dilute with some (usually inferior) 
admixture. Also Jig. 

1546 Confut. N. Shaxton A. Hi. (R.), Youre sermons dashed 
ful of sorowful teares and depe sighings. 1586 Cocan Haven 
Health evii. (1636) 108 Boyle them [fruit] againe with suf- 
ficient sugar, to dash them with sweet water. 1682 Sjr 1 ’. 
Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 40 Notable virtues are sometimes 
dashed with notorious vices. 1684 tr. Bond's hi ere. Comfit . 
v. 137 Vinegar, .dashed with water, .is an Antidote against 
drunkenness. .17x2 Addison Sped. No. 267 r 8 To dash the 
Truth with Fiction. 1843 Lever f. Hinton vi, Dash the 
lemonade with a little maraschino. 1853 Trench Proverbs 
14X The pleasures of sin. .are largely dashed with its pains. 

b. Coal-mining. To mix (fire-damp) with air 
till the mixture ceases to be inflammable. 

1B5X Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northnmb. <$' Durh. 
21 Dashing A ir . — Mixing air and gas together, until .. the 
mixture ceases to be inflammable. 

6 . fig . To destroy, ruin, confound, bring to 
nothing, frustrate, spoil (a design, enterprise, hope, 
etc.) : cf. to smash. In i6-i7th c. the usual word 
for the rejection of a bill in Parliament, and fre- 
quent in various applications ; now Obs. exc. in 
to dash (anyone's) hopes. (Cf. next.) 

1528 Beggar's Petit, agst. Popery in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 153 He shall be excommunicated, and then be all his 
actions dashed ! 1563-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 169 All the 
hope of Ansehne was dasht. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Cotnmiv. 
Eng. (1633) 92 As the cry of yea or no is bigger so the Bill 
is allowed or dashed. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 4 A wane 
with France, must be the way To dash this Bill a 1656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 59 Those hopes were no sooner con- 
ceived than dasht. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1 . 157 So the 
design was wholly dashed. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 
214 To dash what arguments may be brought from hence. 
1840 Chartist Circular No. 5. 225 This dashes the bit-by-bit 
system [of reform]. 1861 Pearson Early 4- M id. Ages Eng. 
143 Dunstan’s hopes were again dashed by the news of 
Edward’s death. 

7 . To cast down, depress; to daunt, dispirit, dis- 


courage. 

1550 Coverdale S/ir. Perle v, How small soever their 
temptation or plague is, their heart is dashed. 1579 L. Tom- 
son Calvin's Serm. Tim. 466/1 We shalbe all dasht that our 
prayers do but soare in the ayre. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 
214 , 1 see, this hath a little dash'd your Spirits. 1676 Dryden 
Aurengz. it. i. 524 Why did you speak? you’ve dash’d my 
Fancy quite. X79X Cowper Odyss. ix. 295 We, dash’d with 
terror, heard the growl Of his big voice. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop xxvi , This discouraging information a little dashed 
the child. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 167 Somewhat 
dashed, we went down . . to the spot where my horse had 
fallen with me. 

b. To confound, put to shame, abash. 

1563-87 Foxe A.fy M. (1596) 1574/2 Frier Bucknham. . was 
so dashed, that neuer after hee durst peepe out of the pulpit 
against M. Latimer. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 585 An 
honest man, looke you, and soon dasht. 1634 Milton Comus 
447 Chaste austerity . . that dashed brute violence With 
sudden adoration and blank awe. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib .Prov. 
Husb. ir. i, The Girl .. has Tongue enough: she woa’nt he 
dasht. X766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. xiii. 246 
From her a.. look.. will dash the boldest offender. x86o 
Trench Senti. Westm. Abbey x. 108 Dashed and abashed as 
no doubt for a moment she was. 


f c. Phr. To dash (a person) out of countenance 
(conceit, courage). Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 507/1, I dasshe out of countenaunce or out 
of conceyte, fe retts confus. 1576^ Fleming Panop l. Epist. 
162 Your deerest friends .. damnified, and dashed out 01 
courage. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. m. xiv. (1622) 85 
Cause sufficient, to haue dasht the best practised out o i 
matter. 1617 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II. 408 It would dash 
him quite out of countenance. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
I. xi. 61 In order to dash an opponent out of countenance 
by getting the laugh instead of the argument on his side. 


8 . To put down on paper, throw off, write, or 
sketch, with hasty and unpremeditated vigour. 

X726 Wodrow Corr. (1843) III. 234 Please dash down any- 
thing that is proper for me to help. 1728 Pope Dune. n. 47 
Never was dash’d out, at one lucky hit, A fool, so just a copy 
of a wit. 1771 Foote Maid of B. Epil. Wks. 1799 IL 201 His 
ready pen he drew, And dash’d the glowing satire as he flew. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. rv. 121 Ourself .. into rhythm have 
dasn’d The passion of the prophetess. Ibid. v. 414 Then 
came a postscript dash’d across the rest. 1859 
Misc. (1860) II. 15 The impressions of the moment. -dashed 
off with a careless but graceful pen. 

9 . To draw a dash through (writing) ; to strike 
out, cancel, erase, efface. Now rare or Obs. 

1540-82 Sternhold & H. Ps. Ixix. 29 And dash them 
cleane out of the booke of hope. X576 Fleming Pnnopi. 
Epist. 80 A faulte in writing is dashed out with a race of the 
penne. 1581 Sidney A sir. <5- Stella \. in Arb. Gamer I- 528 
And now my pen these lines had dashed quite. 2607 Topj- 
sell Fonr-f Beasts (1673) 212 Before 1 h sn r °'L.^'" ***««, and 
the footings dashed. 1670 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 
199 He would correct, alter, dash out or put in what he 
pleased. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 454 She took a pen 
and dashed out the words. 

b. To draw (a pen) rigorously through writing 


as to erase it. ^ , , , , , ,, 

780 Cowper Table T. 7 *9 To dash lhe pen through all 

O^To'mark'with a dash, to underline. 

336 T. Hook G . Curacy . I- *7 TJic infinite pains I : took ■ w 
ifi and underline [he points. jS 7 r Aljimxum 13 Maj 583 

did so dash his initials at the end or letters. 

1 . slang, or colloq. Used as a euphemism lor 
ainu or as a kind of veiled imprecation. 
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i8iz H. & T. Smith Rej. Addr., G. Bamivell , Dash my 
wigs, Quoth he, I would pummel and lam her well. 1844 
John Chaw bacon ii. in Halliwell Diet, (1865) I. p. xv, Dash 
my buttons, Moll— I'll be darn’d if I know. 1853 Dickens 
Bleak Ho, HI. i. 7 Dash it, Tony . . you really ought to be 
careful. 1865 — Mu t. Fr, n. viii, Dashed if I know. 

IX. Intransitive senses. 

12. To move, fall, or throw itself with violence or 
smashing effect; to strike in violent collision 
against {upon, etc.) something else. 

c 1305 Saints' Lives in E. E. P. (1862) 80 pat weper bigan I 
to glide . . per hit gan dasche adoun . . Ac in pe norp half of 
he churche . -her ne ful no3t a reynes drope. c 1400 Melayne 
964 Dede he daschede to the grounde. 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett. II. 43 In my way there are. .many stones to 
dash against. 1694 Acc. Sev. late Foy. ir. (1711) x68 The 
Whale, .doth strike about with his Tail and Finns, that the 
Water dasheth up like Dust. 1724 R. Falconer Foy. 
(1769) 62 The Tempest was very much abated, and the 1 
Waves not dashing so often. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream, 
The Revival ii, And all the long-pent stream of life Dash’d 
downward in a cataract. 1801 E. Peacock N. Brcndon II. 
418 The full force of the Atlantic is dashing on the cliffs. 
Jig, 1638 D. Featley Strict. Lyndom. 1. 102 Lyes dash 
one with the other, and truth breakes out of the mouth of 
the lyar. 

13. Of persons : To throw oneself with violence, 
such as would overthrow obstacles or resistance ; 
to go, run, or rush with sudden impetuosity, or 
with spirited or brilliant action. Also Jig. (Const, 
with var. preps, and advbs.) 

c 1300 K. Alis. 2837 The gate, .up he brah ; In to the citd 
he con dassche. C1330 Arth. <S- Merl. 6293 (Matz.) Forth 
dassed the king, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lvui. 200 Y« 
sarazyns dasshed in to the prese to haue rescued Huon. 
1596 Pleas. Quippes Upstart Gent ho. in Hazl. E. E. P. 
IV. 258 Our w'antons now in coaches dash, From house to 
house, from street to street. 1682 Dryden Abs. & Achit. 

11. 414 Doeg. .Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 
and thin, Through sense and nonsense. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Jlfyst . Udolpho xviii, Dashing at the steps below. 1823 
Byron Juan viii. liv, [He] Dash’d on like a spurr’d blood- 
horse in a race. 1870 Mourns Earthly Par. III. iv. 377 [He] 
rode on madly. .Dashed through the stream and up the 
other bank. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vii. 230 To leave 
her card on foot at the doors of ladies who dashed up to 
hers in their barouche. 1802 Gardiner Student's Hist. 
Eng. 11 Czesar.. dashed at his stockade and carried it by 
storm. 

b. Said of action with pen or pencil. 
a 1680 Rochester An Allusion to Horace (R.), With just 
bold 'strokes he dashes here and there, Showing great 
mastery with little care. 
fl4. To clash. Ohs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 4615 Trumpes blewen, tabours dashen. 
15, colloq . To make a display, ‘cut a dash*; 
dash off, out , to burst off, come out, with a dash. 

1786 Francis , the Philanthr. 1. 159 Bidding fair to dash 
out, when he was qualified by manhood and experience. 
1800 Helena Wells Const. Neville III. 68 He intended to 
dash off as a star of the first magnitude in the circles of 
fashion. 1806 Sdhr Winter in Lend. (ed. 3) III. 215 That 
blade dashes most confoundedly, .he is a princely fellow, to 
be sure. 3807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 290 Every lady 
. .dresses and dashes. 

III. 16. Comb . a. with verb + object, as 
+ dash-buckler, a swaggering fellow, swash- 
buckler; b. with the verb-stem used attrib., as 
dash-pot, a contrivance for producing gradual 
descent in a piece of mechanism, consisting of a 
cylinder or chamber containing liquid in which 
a piston moves ; a hydraulic buffer ; dash-wheel 
(see quot.). See also Dash-board. 

3567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 123 b, A trajne of *dashbucklers 
or squaring tospottes. 1861 Sci. Aj/ter. 30 Mar. 106/2 The 
dash pot ’ which Watt invented to graduate the descent of 
the puppet valve into its seat. 1874 Knight D/V/. Mech. 666 
s.v. Cut-off, To seat them without slamming, the valve-stems 
are provided with dash-pots.' Ibid., * Dash-wheel. {Bleach- 
ing.) A wheel with compartments revolving partially in 
a cistern, to wash and rinse calico in the piece, by alter- 
nately dipping it in the water and then dashing it from side 
to side of the compartments. 

Dash, v. 2 : see after Dash sb 2 

Dash, (doej), jA 1 Forms: 4 das ch, 5-6 das she, 

6 dasche, dashe, 6 - dash. [f. Dash vi] 

1. A violent blow, stroke, impact, or collision, 
such as smashes or might smash. 

(With quot. 1577 cf. Dash v. 2.) 

a 3375 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 351 Wip his hed he 
yaf a dasch Ajeyn pe Marbelston. 1470-85 Malorv Arthur 
x.lxxix, Syr Ector, .gaf sire Palomydes suche a dasshe with 
aswerd. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1153/2 Heoffered 
to_ hir his cloke, which she (putting it backe with hir hand 
with a good dash) refused. 1690 W. Walker Idtomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 22 Let me alone, or I will give you a dash on 
the teeth. 1725 Dn Foe Foy. round World (1840) 258 The 
'water, falling from a height .. and_ meeting in the passage 
with many dashes and interruptions. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 3114 The dash of clouds, or irritating war Offight- 
ing winds. 3858 Lytton What mill he do ? 1, v, Whistling 
. .in time to the dash of the oars. 

1 2. Jig. in phrases at {the) first dash, at one (or 
a) dash \ cf. stroke, blow (F. coup). Ohs. 

1550 Bale Apol, 37 (R.) He heapeth me in, an whole halfe 
leafe at a dash, out of Saynt Augustyne. 159X Shaks. 
1 Hen. FI, 1. ii. 71 She takes vpon her brauelyat first dash. 
1627 H. Lesly Sena. hef. Majesty 4 Wee are not made 
absolute entire Christians at the first dash. 1681 W. Robert- 
son Phraseol. Gcn.{ 1603)753 What? At first dash so to jear 
and frump your friend? 1699 W. Hacke Foy. n. 9 In .. 
danger, to lose both our Lives and all our substance at one 


dash. 17x0 Acc. Last Distemp. Tom W/tigg 11.48 De- 
signing to immortalize himself and his Patron at a Dash. 

1 3. fig- A sudden blow or stroke that casts down, 
confounds, depresses, dispirits, etc. ; an affliction, 
discouragement. Ohs. 

3580 Apol.- Prince of Orange in Phanix (1721)1. 450 That 
the Course of his Life be found blessed., without any dash, 
blow, stumbling. 2629 Ruthertord Lett. v. (1862) I. 48, 
I have received many, .dashes and heavy strokes, since the 
Lord called me to the ministry. 1637 Ibid. I. 287 The glory 
of manifested justice in giving of His foes a dash. 1730 T. 
Boston Mem. vii. 134 This gave me a sore dash. 

4. The violent throwing and breaking of water 
(or other liquid) upon or against anything; a splash; 
a sudden heavy fall of rain ; \ cotter, a portion of 
water splashed up. 

3570 Levins 35/5 A dashe, labes, aspersio.^ x6iz T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus i. 8 To giue her harbour . . till the dash and 
storme be ouer. 3677 W. Harris tr. Lcmcry's Chym. (ed. 3> 
602 During the ebullition.. a great many little dashes of 
water do fly about, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cre'io s.v. 
Gust, We say a Dash of Rain , for a sudden, short, impetuous 
Beat of Rain. 1804 Med. Jml. XII. 247 Dr. Macneil 
seems, .to think the sponging is better than the dash. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton (1882) 12/1 * He 's coming round 
finely, now he ’s had a dash of cowd water.' 

b. The sound of dashing; esp. the splashing 
sound of water striking or being struck. 

1784 Cowfer Task 1. x 86 Music not unlike The dash of 
Ocean on his winding- shore. 1820 Scott Abbotxxxv, Why 
did ye not muffle the oars ? . . the dash must awaken the 
sentinel. 

5. a. A small portion (of colour, etc.) as it were 
dashed or thrown carelessly upon a surface. 

1713 Berkeley Ess. in Guardian v. Wks. III. i6x The 
rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds of the morning 
and evening. 1884 J. T. Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 426/1 
Syra is almost entirely a white town, relieved nowand again 
by a dash of yellow wash. 

b. A small quantity {of something) thrown into 
or mingled as a qualifying admixture with some- 
thing else ; an infusion, touch, tinge. Usually fg. 

x6xi Shaks. Wint . T. v. ii, 122 Now (had I not the dash 
of my former life in me) would Preferment drop on my head. 
1678 Cudworth Infell. Syst. 802 A thing . . not sincerely 
good, but such as hath a great dash or dose of evil blended 
with it. 1697 Dampier Foy. (1698) I. 293 It makes most 
delicate Punch; but it must have a dash of Brandy to 
hearten it. 171a Addison Sped. No. 299 F 2, I . . resolved 
that my Descendents should have a Dash of good Blood in 
their Veins. x8zo W. Irving Skctch-Bk. I. 335 There was 
a dash of eccentricity and enterprize in his character. 

+c. A slight specimen, a touch; = Cast j/>. 9. Obs. 
a 1672 Wood Life (1848) 161 He gave A. W. a dash of his 
office. 

6. A hasty stroke of the pen. 

16x5 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 4x4 And thus by meere 
chaunce with a little dash I have drawne the picture of 
a Piginey. a X656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 3x0 With one 
dash to blot it out of the holy Calender. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (3704)41 That this was done by the temerarious dashes of 
an unguided Pen. 1802 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 3846 
III. 246 Fifty Imperial towns have been erased from the list 
of independent states, by one dash of the pen. 

7. A stroke or line (usually short and straight) 
made with a pen or the like, or resembling one so 
made : spec. a. Such a mark drawn through writ- 
ing for erasure, b. A stroke forming part of a 
letter or other written or printed character, or used 
as a flourish in writing, c. A horizontal stroke of 

varying length ( — , , ) used in writing 

or printing .to mark a pause or break in a sentence, 
a parenthetic clause, an omission of words or letters 
or of the intermediate terms of a series, to separate 
distinct portions of matter, or for other purposes, 
d. Mus. A short vertical mark (») placed above 
or beneath a note to indicate that it is to be per- 
formed staccato, e. A linear marking, as if made 
with a pen, on the wings of insects, etc. 

3552 Huloet, Dashe or stryke with a penne, liltira. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc.x. iv. (ed. 7) 12 Having cancelled the first 
figure of the multiplyer, by making a dash thorow it with 
your Pen. 1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe n. Wks. 3873 II. 297 
Marke her dashes, and her strokes, and her breakings, and 
her bendings. i6xz Brinsley Lvdus Lit. xiii. (1627) 377 
Making a dash with a pen under every fault, 1712 Addison 
Sied. No. 470 f 10 The Transcriber, who probably mistook 
the Dash of the I for a T. 3733 Swift Poems, On Poetry , In 
modern wit all printed trash is Set off with num'rous breaks 

— — and dashes 1824 L. Murray Eng . Gram. (ed. 5) 

I. 406 The Dash, though often used improperly . . may be 
introduced with propriety, where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly.. A dash following a stop, denotes that the pause 
be greater than if the stop were alone. 3848 Rimbault 
First Bk. Piano 63 The Dash requires a more separate and 
distinct manner of performance than the Point. 3880 Muir- 
head Gains Introd. 13 Passages that are illegible in the MS. 
. .are indicated by dashes, thus » 

8. A sudden impetuous movement, a rush ; a 
sudden vigorous attack or onset. Also fig. 

x8og Adm % Cochrane in Naval Chron. XXVI. 164 Our 
j loss in this little dash has. .been severe i86r Hughes Tom 
^T zt J tet *OEA v Ax%B<j\2>6 He.. made up his mind.. to make 
I a dash, .for something more than a mere speaking acquaint- 
1 ance ; „ l88s ^J a,lc ^ t ‘ Exam. 25 Feb. 5/2 The dash was suc- 
1 cessfully made across the desert to Metammeh. 

9. Spirited vigour of action ; capacity for prompt 
and vigorous action. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 50, I began now to suspect 
1 was with sharpers .. and correcting my dash, betted 


cautiously. x8o8 Wellington in Guru*. Desp. IV. 95 The 
affair . . was occasioned . . by the imprudence of the officer, 
and the dash and eagerness of the men. 1866 Livingstone 
Jml. I. v. 120 In dash and courage they are deficient. 

10. A gay or showy appearance, display, parade : 
usually in pbr. to cut a dash, to make a display 
(see Cut v. 25 ), in Sc. to cast a dash. 

1715 Pennecuik Tweeddale 16 (Jam.l Large orderly 
terrace-walks, which in their summer verdure cast a lonny 
dash at a distance. 1771 Foote Maid 0/ B. 1. Wks. 1799 II. 
213 The squire does not intend to cut a dash till the spring. 
a 1774 FergusSon Poems (1729) II. 32-33 (Jnm.) Daft gowk, 
. . Are ye come here . . To cast a dash at Keikte s cross ? 1842 
P. Parley's Ami. III. 246 Mrs. Cloff was for cutting a dash, 
giving large dinner-parties. 1887 Punch 12 Mar. 125/1 My 
wife and girls will wish to cut a dash. 

11. Sporting. A race run in one heat. (US.) 
1E81 Standard 7 Sept. 5/= They have certainly coined .. 

the word * dash ', to signify a race run in one heat. 

12. = Dash-board i. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 1893 (used by an Oxford 
coach-builder in letter). 

13. The Dasher of a chum, esp. the plunger of 
the old upright or dash-churn ; hence dash-boards, 
the fixed beaters in a barrel-chum. 

1847 in Halliwell. 1877 in A". IK Line. Gloss. 

14. Comb, dash-guard, the metal plate which 
protects the platform of a tram-car from being 
splashed by the horses ; dash-lamp, a carriage 
lamp fixed in the centre of the dash-board or 
‘dash’; f dash-line = Dash sb. 7 ; dash-rule 
(Printing), a ‘ rale’ or strip of metal for printing 
a dash across a column or page. Also Dash-board. 

r684 R. H. School Recreat. 120 The dash Lines . . above 
and below, are added only when the Notes ascend above the 
Staff, or descend below it. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dash- 
rule. 

H Dash, sb.1 [Corruption of Dashee, through 
taking the pi. dashees as dashes .] A gift, present, 
gratuity; = Dashee. 

1788 Falconbridce A/r. Slave Tr. 7 The Kings ofBonny 
.. to whom .. they usually make presents (in that country' 
termed dashes). 1867 Smyth Sailor's iKord-bk., Dash, the 
present with which bargains are sealed on the coast of 
Africa. 1881 Mem, Geo. Thomson ix. 119 We called in the 
head man and gave him a dash proportioned to the kindness 
with which he had received us. 

Hence Dash v ., to give a present to, to * tip \ 
1861 Du Chaillu Eqtmt. Afr. xiii. 191, I. .offered to dash 
him (give him some presents). 3881 Mem. Geo. Thomson 

x. 139 The head man had dashed him a hog. 

Bash, adv. [The stem of Dash v. used ad- 
verbially : cf. bang, crash, etc.] With a dash : see 
the various senses of the sb. and vb. 

3672 Villjers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in. i. (Arb.) 67 
T’other’s. .at him again, dash with a new conceipt. a 1700 
Dryden (J.), The waters ..with a murmuring sound, Dash, 
dash, upon the ground, To gentle slumbers call. 3787 
‘ G. Gambado’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 22 Fall in with 
a hackney coach, and he [a horse] will carry you slap dash 
against it. Plod. The boat went dash against the rocks, 

Da’sh-hoard. [f. Dash v. and sb. + Boabd.] 

1. A board or leathern apron in the front of a 
vehicle, to prevent mud from being splashed by 
the heels of the horses upon the interior of the 
vehicle. Also, movable sides to a cart for the 
same purpose (Halliwell). 

1859 Lang Wand. India 172 He fell asleep, his feet over 
the dashboard, and his head resting on my shoulder. 3882 
Miss Braddon Mnt. Royal I. iii. 77 If you fasten the reins 
to the dashboard, you may trust Felix. 

2. The spray-board of a paddle-wheel. 

3. Arch. A sloping board to carry off rain-water 
from the face of a wall. 

i88t Every Man his mun Mechanic § 3298 A piece of 
wood attached to the face of the wall at an angle and called 
a dash-board. 

4. In a chum : see Dash 13 . 
Dash-buckler : see Dash v. III. 

Dashed (dsejt), ppl. a. [f. Dash v. + -ed 1 .] 

1. Struck violently against or by something ; 
splashed ; mingled, tempered, etc. : see the verb. 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple Poems 53 Torn skulls, and 
dash’d out brains. 1647 H. More Song of Soul m. App. 
Ixvu, Their dashed bodies welter in the weedy scum. 3772 
1 own <5- Country Mag 88 Half a dozen glasses of dashed 
wine. Spectator 6 Sept. 3126/2 Seeing it [the garden] 

present a more or less dashed appearance. 

2. Marked with a dash, underlined. 

1859 Darwin in Life <$• Lett. (1887) II. i S4 Your dashed 
induce 1 gives the idea that Lyell had unfairly urged 
Murray. 

3. slang or colloq. A euphemism for ‘damned' 
(see Dash v . n). Hence Da’shedly adv. 

1881 W. E. Norris Matrimony III. 300 A dashed pack 
of quacks and swindlers. 3888 J. Payn Prince of Blood I. 

xi. 187 He would find himself dashedly mistaken. 

1] Ba’shee, sb. Also 8 dasje. [Given by Atkins, 
I 7 2 > 3> in a List of ‘Negrish words* used on the 
Guinea Coast.] A gift, present, gratuity. 

Hence Dasbee v., to bestow a dashee on, to ‘ tip L 
X705 Bosman Guinea (1721] 450 After giving them their 
Dasje or Present, I dealt with them for the Ivory. 3723 
J. Atkins Foy. Guinea (1735) 60 The Negrish Language 
alters a little in sailing . . Some Negrish words . . Attee ho, 
how do you do ? Dashee , a Present . . Tossu, be gone. 
Farr a, sick, etc. Ibid. 64 There is a Dashee expected before 
Ships can wood and water here. Ibid. 100 The Fetish, .whom 
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DASYPHYLLOUS. 


DASHEL. 

they constantly Dashee for Health and Safety. Ibid . 169 
I That Captain. .had., dashee’d his Negro Friends to go on 
| board and back it. 

I t Da*shel. Obs. In 6 dassh.el(l. [f. Dash v . 
+ -el \ -le instrumental, as in thrcshel , handle .] 
A brush for sprinkling- holy water; an aspergillum. 

1502 Will 0 / 7 . ^/wn?(Somerset Ho.), A Holy Water pott 
cum le dashell. 1540 Inv. of Plate in Greene Hist. Worcester 
31. App. 5 A holy water tynnel! of selver and gylte, and 
a dasshel to the same, selver and gylte. 

Dasher (dte-Jaj). [-erF] 

1. A person who dashes;- spec, one who ‘cuts 
a dash ’ ; a dashing person ; a 'fast ’ young woman 
{ collog 

| 1790 Dibdin Sea Songs, Old Cunivell (Farmer), My Poll, 

| once a dasher, now turned to a nurse. 1802 Mar. Edgf- 
I worth Almerici (1832)292 She was astonished to find in high 
1 life a degree of vulgarity of which her country companions 
would have been ashamed ; but all such things in high life 
go under the general term of dashing. These young ladies 
were dashers. 1807 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824) 36r To charter 
a curricle for a month, and have my cypher put on it, as is 
done by certain dashers of my acquaintance. 1887 Pall 
MallG. 23 Nov. 3/2 The fast married woman of fashion., 
the unmarried dasher of the same species. 

2. That which dashes ; spec . the contrivance for 
agitating the cream in a churn. 

1853 7 ml, R. Agric. Soe. XIV. 1. 74 The old-fashioned 
barrel -churn, the dashers of which are fixed. 1872 O- W. 
Holmes Poet Break/. d. i. (1885) 26 The empty churn with 
its idle dasher. 

3. = DASH-BOARD I. U.S. 

1858 0. W. Holmes One-hoss Shay , Boot, top, dasher, 
from tough old hide. 1859 — Pro/. Break/.d. i. (1891) 14 
By no means, .to put their heels through the dasher. 

4. Applied to a hunting-cap. 

1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 314 Two new pair of Cordovan 
boots, .and a black velvet dasher from the cap-maker. 

5. A dashing attempt, movement, etc. collog. 

1884 Punch 18 Oct. 186/1 Drop your curb, pluck up heart, 

And go at it a dasher 1 

Dashing (dre*Jiq), vbl. sb. [-ing L] 

1. The action of the verb Dash (q.v.), in various 
senses. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Heurternent, a dash- 
ing, a striking. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 47 This 
Ice becometh very spungy by the dashing of the Sea. 1805 
Southey Madoc in IV. xvii, The dashing of the oars 
awaken'd her. 1820 Hazutt Led. Dram. Lit. 15 The roar 
and dashing of opinions. 

2. Splashing; concr. a dash or splash (of mud, 
etc.) ; plaster dashed or laid roughly upon a wall ; 
jig. aspersion. 

1591 Pf.rcivall Sp. Did., Salpicaduras , dashtngs, coir 
spersioncs. 1598 FloriOj Zaccarille. .dashings or spots of 
durt or mire. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 24 There.isno 
dashing on the credit of the Lady, nor any the least insinua- 
tions of inchastky. 1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Absentee ix, 
The dashing was off the walls, no glass in the windows. 

3. collog. The action of * cutting a dash * ; showy 
liveliness in dress, manners, etc. 

2802 [see Dasher 2]. 2806 Surr Winter in Loud. II. 21 Mere 
pips of popularity — mere dots of dashing. <11847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor I. ix ; 381 That most tasteless and 
disgusting style of manners which for Some years past has 
obtained the name of dashing ; by which term is generally 
understood all that is ungracious, ungenteel, and repulsive. 

4. Comb. dashing-iron, the iron frame by which 
the dash-board is fixed to the carriage ; dashing- 
leather, a leathern dash-board. 

a 1841 Hook Martha , They slipped over the dashing iron 
between the horses. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
I.206 A dashing leather is fixed on the fore part of a Carriage, 
to prevent the dirt splashing against the passenger. 

Da'shing, ppl- a. [-ing a .] 

1. That dashes ; that beats violently against some- 
thing ; splashing. 

C2325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 312 py stryuande stremez. .In on 
daschande dam, dryuez me ouer.. 1628 Earle Microcosm 
Tan erne (Arb.) 34 Like a street in a dashing showre, 1839 
T. Beale Sperm Whale 391 The howling winds and dash- 
ing waves. 

2 . Characterized by prompt vigour of action ; . 
spirited, lively, impetuous. 

1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 271 Even your dashing 
Matthew could not be guilty of such a blunder. 1796 Burke 
'Lett, noble Ld. "Wks. 1842 II. 267 In the dashing style of 
some of the old Reclaimers. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 
05 A bold, dashing soldier. 2891 E. Peacock A r . Brendon 

I. 8 He drove away at a dashing pace. 

3. Given to fashionable and striking display in 
manners and dress ; that is a * dasher \ 

xSoi.Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xix, Mrs. Freke..was 
a dashing, fashionable woman. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. 

II. 39 She had two dashing daughters, who dressed as fine 
as dragons. 

b. transf. Of things: Fashionably showy; 
stylish, * swell \ 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5)75 The dashing colonnade 
of the Garde Meuble. . 2847 Df. Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun vi. 
(1853) 22 A dashing pair of Wellington trousers. 

Dashingly (darpgli), adv. [-ly 2 .] In a 
dashing manner or style. 

2B03 Chalmers Let . in Li/e (2851) I. 476 They were deter- 
mined to go dashingly to work. 1B37 Hawthorne Twice 
Told Tales (185*) 1. xvi. 25 In a smart chaise, a dashingly 
dressed gentleman and lady. 1870 Dasent Ann. Eventful 
Li/e (ed, 4) iii. 69 None of that dashingly destructive 
work. 


f Da’shism. Obs. nbnce-zvd. The character of 
having dash, or being a * dasher \ 

1788 V. Knox Winter Even, xxviii. (R.), He must fight 
aduel, before his claim to complete heroism, or dashism, can 
be universally allowed. 

Dash-pot, Dash- wheel : see Dash v . III. 
Dashy (darji), a. [f. Dash v. and sb. + -Y.] 

1. Showy, ostentatiously fashionable, stylish ; 
= Dashing ppl. a. 3 , 3 b. collog. 

2822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 399 New rugs, with swans and 
leopards, all so dashy. 2835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 186 Dashy 
suburban congregations. 

2. Characterized by hastiness of execution. 

2844 Ld. Brougham A. Lunel III. v. 147 The style was., 
somewhat dashy, and here and there a little indistinct. 

3. Marked with dashes or strokes, nonce-use. 

1856 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 425 Many a handfwritingl 

have I seen.. some loopy, some dashy, some large, some 
small. 

■f Dasiherd. Obs. Also dasy-, daysy-, 
dasa-, dose-, dosa-, dossi-, doziberd(e, dose- 
beirde. [The better form is prob. dasyberd *= 
dazy-beard : see Dazy a. inert, dull. Miitzner 
compares LG. ddsb&rt , and the same notion ap- 
pears in Lowland Sc. dulbart, dttlbert = dtill-beard, 
dullard.] A stupid fellow, dullard, simpleton. 

c 1400 Smvdone Bab. 1707 Trusse the forth eke, sir Dasa* 
berde. 24. . Non. in Wr.-Wulcker 694/22 Hie dnribuccus , 
a dasyberd. 1468 Medulla Grant, in Protnp . Pant. 114 
Dutdbucctts , pat neuer opened his moup, a dasiberde. ? <21500 
Chester PI. xii. 5 (MS. of 1502) There is a-Doseberd [v. r. 
Dosseberde] I wolde dear, That walkes about wyde. where. 
Ibid. 94 Some other sleight I must espie This Dosaberd \v.r. 
Doziberde] for to destroy. 

Dasill, dasle, obs. forms of Dazzle. 

Da§je, Daskand : see Dashee, Dascan. 
Dasometer, bad form for Dasvmeter. 

Dass, Sc. var. of Dess, layer, stratum, ledge. 
Basso, var. Das ; obs. form of Dash. 

Dassel(l, obs. form of Dazzle. 

II Da'SSy. [ad. Du. dasje, dim. of das, Das.] 
The Cape daman, Hyrax capensis ; = Das 2 . 

i88z Mbs. Hickford Lady Trader 306 A dassy, or rock 
rabbit. 

Dastard (dcrstaid), sb. and a. Also 6 daster. 
[Known only from 15 th c. Notwithstanding its 
French aspect (cf. bastard) it appears to be of Eng. 
formation. ThePromptorium identifies it in sense 
with dasiberde ; cf. also dasart, of kindred deriva- 
tion and meaning; these make it probable that the 
element dast is = dased dull, stupid, inert, f. dase, 
Daze ; cf. other native formations with the suffix 
-ard, as dasart, drunkard, dullard, laggard, slug- 
gard.'] A. sb. 

f 1. One inert or dull of wit, a dullard ; a sot. Obs. 
CX440 Promp. Pam. in DafFe, or dastard, or he J?at 
spekythe not yn tyme, oridurus. Ibid. 114 Dastard, or 
dullarde, duribudius (P. vel dnribuccus). c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 88 What dastardis ! wene ye be wiser )nm we? 
2509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 192 These dronken das- 
tardes . . drinke till they be blinde. 2530 Palsgr. 212/1 
Dastarde, cstovrdy , butarin. 1552 Huloet, Dastard, 
cxcors. .socors, vecors. 

2. One who meanly or basely shrinks from danger ; 
a mean, base, or despicable coward ; in modern use, 
esp. one who does malicious acts in a cowardly, 
skulking way, so as not to expose himself to risk. 

[1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. iv. As a foole and a dastard , 
to alle knyghthode.) 2526 Skelton Magny/. 2220 Thou 
false harted dastarde, thou dare not abyde. c 2537 Thersitcs 1 
in Hazl. Dodslcy I. 395, I shall make the dasters to renne | 
into a bag, To hide them fro me. 2593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. 
i. 190 Before this out-dar’d dastard, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 41 He was, though a dwarf, no dastard. 1715 Pope 
Iliad 11. 427 And die the dastard first, who dreads to die. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 602/2 The greatest 
dastard and the meanest wretch in the world. 2808 Scott 
Mann., Lochinvar, A laggard in love and a dastard in 
war. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. ir. 52 What chief or soldier 
bears a valiant heart, And who are dastards. 

B. adj. Characterized by mean shrinking from 
danger ; showing base cowardice ; dastardly. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 219 Casting away his 
dastard feare. 2592 Nobody Sp Someb. (1878) 292 The 
dastardst coward in the world. 2602 2 nd Pt. Return /r. 

P amass, m. v. (Arb.) 48 To waile thy haps, argues a das- 
tard minde. 2725 Pope Odyss. iv. 447 A soft, inglorious, 
dastard train. 1866 Neale Sequences Hymns 12 5 We 
fling the dastard question from us 1 

C. Comb., as dastard- like adj. or adv. 

2835 Lytton Rienzi 1. iii. The clients of the Colonna, now 
pressing, dastard-like, round the disarmed and disabled smith. 

t Da'stard, v. Obs. , [f. prec. : cf. Cowakd z’.] 
traus. To make a dastard of ; to cow, terrify. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 73 My womanish stomacke 
hath serued me to that, which your man-like stomackes are 
dastarded with. 1620 Shelton Quix. III. xxvi. 186 The 
Scholar was frighted, the Page clean dastarded. 1665 Dryden 
Ind. Empr. 11. i, I'm weary of this Flesh, which holds us 
here. And dastards manly Souls with Hope and Fear. 

+ Da'stardice, -ise. Obs. [f. Dastard sb. 

+ -ise, -ice, after Cowardice.] Mean or base 
cowardice. 

2603 Florio Montaigne m. v. (1634^ 493 His faintnesse, 
dastardise, and impertinencie. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VII. 243, I was upbraided with ingratitude, 
dastard ice, and [etc.]. 


Da'stardize, v. [f. Dastard sb. + -ize : cf. 
Cowardize (of same age).] = Dastard v. 

c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 16 To dastardize or cowe 
your spirits, a 2700 Drydf.n (J.), Such things.. As.. would 
dastardize my courage. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
IV. 208 The moment I beheld her, my heart was dastard- 
ized. 2842 Tait's Mag. 5 6r To lie ♦ . dastardized in the 
dust. 


Dastardliness (da-stardlines). [f. D astardly 
a. + -ness.] The quality of being dastardly. 

+ 1. Inertness or dullness of wit ; stupidity. Obs. 
.*553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 45 That our appe- 
tites obaye reason : and neyther runne before it, nether for 
slouth or dastardlinesse dragge behind it. 2557 Recorde 
Whetsl. Y ii;, But for euery mater to require aiecl. .it might 
seme mere dastardlinesse. 

2. Mean or base cowardliness. 

2561 T, Hoby tr. Castiglionc' 's Courtyer r. Civb, Das- 
tardlines or any other reproche. 1612 T. Taylor Comm, 
Titus i. 14 Alas,_ our dasterdlines, and timiditie, that faint 
before daies of triall. 1684 M anton Exp. Lords Pr. Wks. 
1870 I. 223 Observe Peter’s dastardliness, .a question of the 
damsel’s overturns him. 2807 F. Wrangham Serm. 7 'ransl 
Script. 20 Their proverbial dastardliness of character. 
Da*stardling. noncc-wd. [f. Dastard sb. + 
-ling, dim. suffix.] A contemptible dastard. 

2800 Coleridge Piccolom. iv. xii. 53 Will he, that dastard- 
ling, have strength enough [etc.)? 

Dastardly (dcrstaidli), a. [f. Dastard sb. + 

-LY !.] 

+ 1. Inert of mind or action ; stupid, dull. Obs. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 96 b, The Owle is called the 
dastardly Bird : she is of such slouth and sluggishnesse. 

2. Like or characteristic of a dastard ; showing 
mean or despicable cowardice. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 251 A feareful, cowardly, 
and dastardly loute. 1603 Knollcs Hist. Turks (1638) 333 
Losing courage continually, and daily growing^ more base 
and dastardly. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 157 The 
Swiss infantry, .behaved in a dastardly manner and deserted 
their post. 285s Macaulay Hist . Eng. IV. 207 The most 
dastardly and perfidious form of assassination. 2872 Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. Iv. 12 III. 19 The slanders of an 
avowed antagonist are seldom so mean and dastardly as 
those of a traitor. Mod. A dastardly outrage. 

f Da’stardly, adv. Obs. [-LY 2 .] Like a 
dastard ; in a cowardly manner. 

2552 Huloet, Dastardly, or lyke a dastarde, pnsillani- 
miter. a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (171.x) 
201 And the brave men of Scotland all the while shall ly still 
quiet, .calling dastardly upon a parliament 

+ Da'stardness. Obs. [-ness.] 

1. Inertness of understanding, stupidity, dullness. 

2552 Huloet, Dastardnes, socordia. 3562 Turner 

Herbal n. N iij b, By dastardnes and weiknes of mynde. 

2. Base cowardice, dastardliness. 

2519 Horman Vulg. 55 He rebuked him of his dastardnes 
and pekishnes. 2639 Fuller Holy Warm. xix. (1840) axt 
The dastardness of the Egyptians made these mamalukes 
more daring. 

Dastardy (dcrstaidi). arch. Also 6-7 -ie. 
[f. Dastard sb. + -y, after cowardy , bastardy k\ 
The quality of a dastard ; base or mean cowardice. 

2588 Allen Admon. 19 The whole world deriding our 
effeminate dastardie. x6.it Speed Hist.Gt. Brit. ix. via. 
22 Farre from any suspition of dastardy. a 2640 Jackson 
Creed xi. xxiv. Wks. X. 461 Which did especially aggravate 
the Israelites dastardy. 2706 Collier Re/l. Rtdic . 298 We 
must bear with those that are above us ..without dastardy 
and baseness. 1B50 Blackie sEschylus II. 268 Why run 
ye thus, .into the hearts of men Scattering dastardy? 

Daster, -liness, obs. var. Dastard, -liness. 

+ Daswen, v. Obs. Also 4-5 dasewe(n. 
[Closely related to dase-tt , to Daze. The suffix 
may be as in herwen , harwcit , Itarezuen , occurring 
beside her i gen, herien , mod. harrow and harry , 
from OE. hergian. The word would thus be 
a parallel form to *dasijcn, *dasien , from dost) 
adj. : see Dazy.] intr. Of the eyes or sight : To 
be or become dim. 


1382 Wyclif Dent, xxxiv. 7 The ey3e.of hym [MosesJ 
swed not. — 1 Sam. iii. 2 Heli leye in .his. place, and 
; eyen daswiden. c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. $1 
lyn eyen daswen eek [v. rr. dasewen, dasen, dasowepej. 
430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 68 Myn i3en daswen, myn hecr 
hoore. c 2440 Prontp. Parv. 1x4 Daswyn [print ea 
is myn’], or messen as eyys (H., P- dasyn, or myssyn as 
ne), caltgo. 1496 Dives g Pnup. (W. de W.) >ni. x\t. 
3 Age.. feblen esse, dasewynge of syght. 
b. pa. pple. 

1384 Chaucer H. Fame n. 250 Thou sittest at another 
oke Tyl fully dasewyd ys thy looke. 24- - Hoccleie To 
B edford 9 Myn yen hath custumed bysynesse So 
swed. 3483 Caxton k. de In Tcur F j b, Ye be dasewed 
d sore dyseased of your syght and wytte. 

3asy(e, obs. form of Daisy, Dazy. 

Dasyll, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dasymeter (da-si-mftai). Improperly daso- 
iod. f. Gr. Sam - r dense + ptrpov measure.] An 
itrument for measuring tbe density of gases. 

S 7 * Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 404 The manometer, or 
mmeter, for finding the density or ranty of the atmosphere. 

Kvitht Diet Mech., Dasy meter . . consists of a. tnm 
i gloS! s>«ch is weighed in the gas and then m an 
nosphere of known density. 

tesyphyllous (dxsifrbs), a. Bot. Gr. 
tvs rtmgh, hairy -f <pvW- ov leaf + OGS.] Havm 0 
iry or woolly leaves* ( Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
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DATE. 


Dasypod (darsippcl). Zool. [f. generic name 
Dasyfus, ad. Gr. 5 a<ri/jrouf, SaavmS-, hairy or rough- 
footed.] Of or pertaining to Dasyptts, a genus of 
armadillos; an animal of this genus. Hence 
Dasypodid sb., Dasypodine a. 

|| Dasyprocta (dsesiprp'kta). Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. daovirpaiKT-os having hairy buttocks (f, 5 a<ru-s 
hairy + Tipaiicrcs buttocks).] A genus of South and 
Central American rodents, the agoutis. Hence 
Dasypro-ctid a. {sb.), Dasypro'ctlne a. 

187s Blake Zool. 67 Hares are rarest in South America, 
where their place is occupied by the Cavies and dasyproctine 
Rodents. 

Dasypygal (dresipsi-gal), a. Zool. [mod. f. 
Gr. SaovTrvy-os (f. baav-s hairy -f nvyrj mmp, but- 
tocks).] Having hairy buttocks, rough-bottomed. 
1875 Blake Zool. 17 The higher dasypygal or anthropoid 

Apes. 

Dasyure (dce’sli l u*i). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
dasy Tints, f. Gr. Saau-s rough, hairy + ovpa tail.] 
An animal of the genus Dasy tints or subfamily 
Dasyurinx, comprising the small carnivorous 
marsupials of Australia and Tasmania, also called 
4 brush-tailed opossums ’ or ‘native cats’. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 261/2 The Opossums re- 
semble in their dentition the Bandicoots more than the 
Dasyures. 1881 Times 28 Jan. 3/4 The smaller pouched 
herbivores have their slayers in the * native devil ( sarco • 
philtts), and in the dasjures or native cats. 

Hence Dasytrrine a . Zool., belonging to the | 
subfamily Dasyurinx. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 260/1 In._.its hinder feet 
Myrmecobius resembles the Dasyurine family. 

Dat, obs. form of Daut v., Sc. to fondle. 

Data (d? l, ta), pi. of Datum, q.v. 

Datable, dateable (d^-tab’l), a. [f. Date 
v . 4- -able.] Capable of being dated. 

1837 Fraser's Mag-. XVI. 401 Dateable contemporary 
inscriptions. 1884 A t heme urn 19 Jan. 94/1 The oldest datable 
Reynolds in the gallery. 

Datal (dental), a . rare. [f. L. datum Date -f 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to date ; chronological. 

1882 Bradshaw's Railw. Manual , The Parliamentary 
Intelligence, .first appears in datal order. 

Datal, dataller : see Daytale, Daytaler. 
Datary 1 (d^'tari). [ad. mod.L. datarius , It. 
datario , i. L. dat-um, It. dato, Date : ancient L. 
had datdnus adj. in sense 4 to be given away \] 

1 . An officer of the Papal Court at Rome, charged 
with the duty of registering and dating all bulls 
and other documents issued by the Pope, and re- 
presenting the Pope in matters relating to grants, 
dispensations, etc. 

1527 Knight in Pocock Rcc. Re/. I. xxviii. 58 The datary 
hath clean forsaken the court. 1533 Bonner Let. to Hen. 
VIII in Froude Hist. II. 145, I desired thedatary to adver- 
tise his Holiness that I would speak with him. 1691 W. B. 
Hist. Roman Conclave \. 2 The Datary, the Secretaries, 
and all such as have in their keeping the Seals of the 
deceased Pope, are obliged to surrender them. 1825 C. 
Butler Bk. R. C. Church 112 The lips of a Roman datary 
• would water at the sight of a bill of an English proctor. 

+ 2 . An expert in dates ; a chronologer. Obs. rare. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. v. § 7 Diequinto Elphegi. I am 
not Datary enough to understand this, a 1661 — * Worthies 
i: (1662) 329 Let me onely be a Datary, to tell the Reader, 
that this Lord was created Earl of Portland, February 17 
[1632]. 

Da'tary 2 . [ad. mod.L. datdna : see prec.] 
The office or function of dating Papal bulls and 
other documents ; a branch of the Apostolic 
Chancer)' at Rome separately organized in the 
1 3th c. for this and other purposes : see prec. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 55 Besides the temporal 
dominions, he hath . . the datary or dispatching of bulls. 
1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 146/1 The next day. . the Datary was 
kept open, and several businesses dispatcht. 1838 J. R. 
Hope Scott Let. in Mem. (1884) I. ix. 168 It is supposed to 
be in the Datary. 
b. at t rib. or adj. 

1688 Burnet Lett. Pres. State of Italy 113 It may bring 
in more profit into the Datary Court. 

Date (d?t), sbA [a. OF. date (13th c. in Littre), 
now dalle L. dactyl-us, a. Gr. HclktvXos date, orig. 
finger. The OF. came through intermediate forms 
*daclcle , dacte ; of. Pr. dactil, datil, Sp. ddtil, Olt. 
dattilo (whence Ger. dallel, etc.), mod. It. da Hero.'] 
1 . The fruit of the date-palm ( Phoenix dactyli- 
fera), an oblong drupe, growing in large clusters, 
with a single hard seed or stone, and sweet pulp ; 
it forms an important article of food in 'Western 
Asia and Northern Africa, and is also dried and 
exported to other countries. 

<rx29o S. Eng. Leg. I. 380/115 A ^eord of palm cam in is 
bond . .he 3eord was ful of Dates, c 1400 Lanfrancs Cimrg. 
307 It is schape as it were h e stoon of a date. £*2400 
Maun dev. (Roxb.) viiL 30 Palme trecsse berand_ dates. 1553 
Eden Treat. Nave Ind. (Arb.) 19 A tree ..which bringeth 
foorth dates lyke vnto the Palme tree. 2655 Moufet & 
IIennet Health's Improzt. (1746) 297 Dates are usually put 
into stew'd Broths . . and restorative CulHces. 2712 tr. 
Pomct's Hist. Drugs I. 236 Dates, .serve for the Subsistence 
of more than an hundred Millions of Souls. 2870 Yeats 
N at. Hist. Comm. 283 The best dates come to us from 
Tunis, via Marseilles. 


2 . The tree which bears dates, the date-palm 
(. Phoenix dactylifera). Wild Date-. an Indian 
species, P. sylvcslns. 

a 1400 Pistil l of Susan 89 per weore growyng so grene pe 
Date wip pe Damesene. ?r *475 Sqr. lenue Degrc 36 The 
boxe, the beche, and the larel-tre, The date, also the 
damyse. 1742 Collier Orient. Eel. iv. 51 The date, with 
snowy blossoms crown’d 1 2866 Treas. Bot. 878 P[hccnix ] 
sylvestris , called the Wild Date, is supposed by some 
authors to be the parent of the cultivated date, 
f 3 . Name of a variety of plum. Obs. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 214 Plums, Imperial, Blue, 
White Dates. 

4 . Comb., as date-fruit , - grove , - stone , •tree ; 
date-bearer, a date-tree bearing fruit; date- 
brand y, an intoxicating liquor from the fermented 
sap of the date-tree ; date-disease, a distemper 
also called Aleppo boil ; date -fever = Dengue 
( see quot.) ; date-palm = sense 2 ; date-plum, 
the fruit of species of Diospyros (N.O. Ebenacex), 
having a flavour like that of a plum ; also the tree 
itself ; date-shell, a mollusc of the genus Litho- 
domus, which burrows in stone or rock ; so called 
from its shape ; cf. It. dattero , dattilo i also a kinde 
of hard shell fish* (Florio 1598); date-sugar, 
sugar from the sap of the wild date-tree of India ; 
date-wine, wine made by fermenting the sap of 
the Phccnix dactylifera and other species. 

1880 L. Wallace Bcti-Hurozs The sky palely blue through 
the groinery of countless * date-bearers. 2827 Maginn Red- 
nosed Lieut . in Forget-me-not , “Date-brandy was not to his 
taste. 1875 tr. Ziemsscn's Cycl . Med. II. 508 At Port 
Said.. it [dengue] was epidemic every year at the season 
of the date-harvest, and thus acquired the name of “date- 
fever. 2884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha 85 The river . . is 
lined with stately “date-groves. 2837 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ. II. 347 The phoenix dactylifera or “date-palm. 2877 
A. B. Edwards Up Nile iii. 57 A dense, wide-spreading 
forest of stately date-palms. 2866 Treas. Bot. 411 The fruit 
of the Chinese “Date Plum, D[iospyros] Kaki , is as large as 
an ordinary apple . . D. virgttiiana is the Virginian Date 
Plum or Persimon.. The fruit.. is an inch or more in dia- 
meter. 2882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Date plum , Indian , common 
name for the fruit of the Diospyros lotus . 2851 Woodward 
Mollusca 266 The 4 “date-shell' bores into corals, shells, and 
the hardest limestone rocks. 1696 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 60 
Take 6 or 10 “Date-stones, dry. .pulveri2e, and searce them. 
2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 104 “Date-sugar is not so much 
esteemed in India as that of the cane, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
1364 Fyges, and manya “date tree There wexen. 2535 
Cover dale Song Sol. vii. j Thy stature is like a date tie. 
2602 Holland Pliny xm. iv. (R.), Date-trees love a light 
and sandie ground. 2852 Gaorz Greece w. Ixix. IX. 47 The 
soldiers, .procured plentiful supplies, - of “date-wine. 

Date (d^t), sb . 2 Also 5-6 Sc. dait. [a. F. 
dale, OF. also dalle (13th c. in Littre) = Pr., Sp., 
It. data fem. L. data fem. sing, (or neuter) of 
dolus given. In ancient L., the date of a letter 
was expressed thus ( Dabam Romx pr id. Kal. Apr.\ 
i. e. 4 1 gave or delivered (this) at Rome on the 
31st March’, for which the later formula was 
1 Data Rente, given at Rome etc. Hence data the 
first word of the formula was used as a term for the 
time and place therein stated. Cf. postscript , etc.] 

1 . The specification of the time (and often the 
place) of execution of a writing or inscription, 
affixed to it, usually at the end or the beginning. 

c 1430 Stans Puer 97 in Babees Bk. 33 In Jus writynge, 
J>ou3 f»er be no date. 2512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 10 A paire 
of Indentures, .the date wherof is the xij th daie of Aprill in 
the secound yere of your .. reigne. 2630 Ld. Dorchester 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 267 III. 259, I have received your 
Letters of severall dates. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 320 f 4 
A long Letter bearing Date the fourth Instant. 1817 W. 
Selwyn Lazo Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 883 The policy should 
be dated. .The insertion of a date may tend to the discovery 
of fraud. # 1837 Macaulay Bacon Ess. 1854 I. 353/2 A public 
letter which bears date just a month after the admission of 
Francis Bacon. *837 Penny Cycl. VII. 330 A three-halfpenny 
piece, .bearing the date of 1599. 

2. The. precise time at which anything takes 
place or is to take place ; the time denoted by the 
date of a document (in sense 1). 

c x 33 ° R- Brunne Citron. (1810) 47 pat tyme he died . . pe 
date was a pousand & sextene mo. 2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi 1 1. 
269 In pe date of owre dry3te, in a drye apprile, A pousande 
and threjiondreth tweis thretty and ten. c 241x1 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) iii. 9 pe date when pis was writen..was ii m Sere 
before pe incarnacion of Criste. 1607 Shaks. Timon 11. 1. 22 
His days and times are past. And my reliances on his fracted 
d ^ e s Haue smit my credit. 2776 Trial of Nundocomar 
74 / 2 When was it? — I only remember the sum: I do not 
remember the date. 2838 Lytton Leila n. i, That within 
two weeks of this date thou bringest me . . the keys of the 
clt Y*. *893 Weekly Notes 68/2 Up to the date at which he 
received notice. 

b. More vaguely : The time at which something 
happened or is to happen ; season, period. 

c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 540 pe date of pe daye pe lorde 
con knaw. . c 2400 Maundev. (1839) 18 The Date whan 

it was leyd in the Erthe. 2639 tr. Du Bosq’s Contpl. Woman 
T 3 2 > L w ,°. uld fame know . . of what date they would have 
their Habits. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. (1843) 17/1 
* ’ c i rcuinst ances. .the duke’s ruin took its date. 
2764 GoLD.ssf, Trav. 233 Not far remov’d the date, When 
commerce proudly flourish'd through the state. 2828 
222 t0 date Burns was happy, 
o. The period to which something ancient 
belongs ; the age (of a thing or peison). 


£-1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1039 Vchon in scrypture a name 
con plye, Of Israel barnez folewande her datez, pat is to say, 
as her byrp whatez. 2576 Fleming Panopl.Epist. 415 This 
our common wealth, last in date, but first in price. 1609 
Bp. Nicolson To Ralph Thoresby (T.), The best rules tor 
distinguishing the date of manuscripts. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra I. 50 The Torres Vermejos, or vermilion towers 
..are of a date much anterior to the Alhambra. 2864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 80 When his date Doubled her own. 
x86p Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xiii. 291 Rich in 
antiquities of Roman date. 

4. The time during which something lasts; 
period, season ; duration ; term of .life or existence. 

13.. C /iron. Eng. 972 in Ritson Met/Ront. II. 310 Thah 
the sone croune bere The fader hueld is date here, c 2386 
Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. fy T. 858 Neuere to thryue were 
to long a date, cx 440 Lydg. Secrees 421 So to perseuere 
and lastyn a long date, c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) 1 . 153 Miserable fimshinge the date of her dayse. 
2667 Milton P. L. xn. 549 Ages of endless date Founded 
in righteousness. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. iv. i. 2725 To 
lengthen out his Date A Day. 1782 CowrER Lett . ti Nov., 
When the date of youth is once expired.. 1890 R. Bridges 
Shorter Poems nt. vi, Her [a flower’s] brief date. 

5. The limit, term, or end of a period of time, or 
of the duration of something. Obs. or arch. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P . A. 492 per is no date of hys god- 
nesse. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 41 Fer in age I am 
runne and my lyves date Aprochich faste. 1557 To ti ell's 
Misc . (Arb.) 129 The dolefull dayes draw slowly to.theyr 
date, a 1600 Raleigh Poems, Reply to Marlowe vi, But 
could youth last, and love stil breed, Had joyes no date, nor 
age no need. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xiv, Thy end is Truthes 
and Beauties doome and date. 1712-4 PorE Rape Lock in. 

17 1 What Time would spare, from Steel receives its date. 
1784 Cowper Task v. 529 All has its date below ; the fatal 
hour Was registered in Heaven ere time began. 

f 0. ? A fixed decree. Obs . [Cf. med.L. datum 
‘ statutum, decretum’ (Du Cange).] 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 195 Is this thi dait, sail that our 
cum llkane? On our kynrent, deyr God, quhen will thow 
rew ? Ibid. vr. 97 What is fortoune, quha dryffis the dett so 
fast ? [ v . r. drawis the dait], 

7. Phr. Out of daie (attrib. out-of date) : out of 
season; no longer in vogue or fashion, or suitable 
to the time ; obsolete, antiquated ; also advb., as 
in to go out of date , to become obsolete or old- 
fashioned. {Brought, written , posted ) up to date : 
said in book-keeper’s phrase of accounts, a journal, 
ledger, etc. ; hence, fig. up to the knowledge, re- 
quirements, or standard of the time {colloq.). 

2608 Rowlands Hum. Looking Gl. 10 Choller is past, my 
anger's out of date. 1707 Collier RcJI. Ridic. 291 Till 
she's. out of Date for Matrimony, a 1734 North Exam. 
in. vi. § 13 (1740) 432 With his wire-drawn Slanders and 
out-of-date Reflections. 2824 Medwin Convers. Byron 
(1830) I. 124 Shakespeare’s Comedies are quite out of date ; 
many of them are insufferable to read. x868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) II. App. 538 An idea which had alto- 
gether gone out of date. 2890 Dilke Probl. Gr. Brit. I. 
p. vii, I . . tried to bring my volumes up to date. 1893 
West/n. Gaz. 9 Mar. 6/3 The two gentlemen., who invented 
the Gaiety burlesque* up to date’ — and gave this detestable 
phrase to the language. 

8 . Comb., as date-slamping ; date-line, a line 
relating to dates ; spec, the line in the Pacific Ocean 
(theoretically coincident with the meridian of 180 
from Greenwich) at which the calendar day is 
reckoned to begin and end, so that at places east 
and west of it the date differs by one day ; date- 
mark sb., a mark showing the date ; spec, a letter 
stamped upon gold or silver plate, denoting the 
year of manufacture ; hence as vb. {nottce-wdi), to 
mark with something that shows the date. or age. 

2880 Libr. Univ. Knosvl. VIII. 80 “Date-lines .. occur in 
the Pacific Ocean between islands that have received dates 
by eastward, and . . by westward communication. X892 
N. Y. Nation 22 Apr. 304/1 He has provided an index, but 
. . so simple a device as the running date-line should not 
have been neglected. 1850 Ecclesiologist X. 181 It is devoid 
of distinctive “date-marks, except the vague pointed vault- 
ing. 2890 Whitaker s Almanack 636 By the following table 
of date-marks the age of any piece of plate manufactured in 
London and assayed at Goldsmiths’ Hall may be ascer- 
tained. 2891 Times 12 Oct. 9/5 Each one [guess] has been 
date-marked, so to speak, by the peculiar beliefs . . of the 
time or of the place. 1886 Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 5/2 The 
“date-stamping apparatus on the counter [of a ticket-office]. 

Date (il^it), v. [f. Date sbA ; cf. F. datcr, Sp. 
datar to date.] 

1. trails. To affix the date to (a writing, etc.) ; to 
furnish or mark with a date. A letter is said to 
be dated from the place of writing named in it. 

*433 E. E. Wills (2882) 94 Dated, 3ere & day aboveseyd. 
153° Palsgr. 507/1 Bycause you use nat to date them 
[letters], I wotte nat whyther to sende to you. 2682 Scar- 
lett Exchanges 100 A Bill dated the 30th of January. 
2722 Stf.ele Sped. No. 308 T 5 The following Letter., 
dated from York. 2796 Jane Austen Pride Prej. (1833) 

172 Elizabeth opened the letter.. It was dated from Rosings 
at eight o’clock in the morning. 2893 Law Times XCV. 
33/2 A blank transfer . . neither dated nor executed by the 
bank nor stamped. 

2. To ascertain or fix the date or time of (an 
event, etc.) ; to refer or assign to a certain date, to 
reckon as beginning from ( some time or event). _ 

2430 Lydg. Citron. Troy Prol., Of theyr death he dateth 
not the yeare. 1654 Whitlock Zootomta 297 That the 
yeare of their Maioralty may date the building, or repaire 
of some Conduit. 2694 Prior Hymn to Sun u, From the 
blessings they be*>tow, Our times are dated, and our eras 
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| move. 1720 Swift Mod. Education , I date from this mra 
I the corrupt method of education among us. 1844 Lingard 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. ix. 52 Even,’ Christian Church 
which dates its origin from any period before the Reforma- 
I tion. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Matt. v. 91 The art of dating 
events. 

"b. To reckon chronologically or by dales. 

382 . Byron To C’tess Blcssingion tv. My life is not dated 
by years— There are moments which act as a plough. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia it. i, Life isnot dated merely by years. 

C. absol. To count the time, reckon. 
a 1742 Bentley (J.), Whether we begin the world so many 
millions of ages ago, or date from the late rera of about six 
thousand years. 1807 Med. jml. XVII. 27 Six full days 
had.. passed. .dating from the time when the eruption ap- 
peared. 

f 3. To put an end or period to. Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 25 Alledging how death at 
the least may date his mlserie. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus iii. 2 The precept is neuer dated, but in full force. 
m6i8 Sylvester Epist. v. 11 His matchlesse Art, that 
never age shall date. 

t4. To assign a time or duration to. Obs. rare. 
1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 67 The studies of Policy, Methods 
of War . . are all dated for the convenience and use of this life. 
1 5. To give (oneself) out as. Obs. rare . 

1612 Chapman Wido^ves T. Plays 1873 III., 11 A Spartan 
Lord, dating himselfe our great Vicerotes Kinsman, 
f 6 . To date from : to refer or ascribe to (a par- 
ticular origin). Obs. rare. 

1725 N. Robinson Tit. Physick 150 As we; have dated the 
immediate Cause of all Acute Diseases, especially Fevers, 
from the Contraction of the Solids. 

7. intr . (for reft.) To bear date, be dated ; to be 
written or addressed from (a specified place). 

a 1850 Rossetti Dante 4- Circ. 1. (1874) 27 Dante’s sonnet 
probably dates from Ravenna. 1874 Dcutsch Rem. 363 
A recent . . edition dates Wilna 1852. Mod. The letter dates 
from London. 

8 . To assign itself or be assigned to a specified 
time or period ; to have its origin, take its rise 
from a particular time or epoch. 

<11828 E. Everett (Webster), The Batavian republic dates 
from the successes of the French arms. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. i. I. 68 The worship of the Sminthian Apollo dates before 
the earliest periods of A£olic colonization. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. I. xi. 27 We learned that the house dated back as far 
as the days of Matthew Stach. 1868 Freeman Norm . Cong. 
(1876) II. vui. 177 Two stately parish churches, oneofthem 
dating from the days of Norman independence. 

b. To rank in point of date or standing with . 

1827 Hood Plea Mids. Fairies xxviii, For we are very 
kindly creatures, dating With Natures charities. 

Date, obs. form of Daut v. Sc., to fondle. 

Date able : see Datable. 

Dated, (d£‘ l *ted), ppl. a. [f. Date v. (and sb.-) 

+ -ED.] 

1. Marked or inscribed with a date. 

173X Pope Ep. Burlington 135 To all their dated Backs 
he turns you round ; These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil 
has bound. 1881 H. B. Wheatley Calk. Angl. Pref. p. ix, 
The Catholicon is specially valuable as a dated Dictionary. 
+ 2. Having a fixed date or term. Obs. 

1586 Marlowe i si Pt. Tamburt, 11. vi, The loathsome 
circle of my dated life. 1592 Nashc P. Penitesse (ed. 2) 18 b, 
That can endow your names vvith neuer dated glory. 1718 
D’Urfey Grecian Heroine iii. ii. in New Operas (1721) 
122 His dated time comes on. 

Dateless (duties), a. [-less.] 

1. Without a date, bearing no date, undated. 

1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes's Trial 5 A Note, .with- 
out name or date, with a datelesse, namelesse Paper in- 
closed. 2798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVI I. 514 
A dateless account, .inserted after the edict for its abolition. 
x8qx Spectator 4 Apr., Here is a dateless letter. 

2 . Having no limit or fixed term ; endless. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 151 The datelesse limit of thy 
deere exile. 1624 Darcie Birth 0/ Heresies 108 Thy date- 
lesse fame. i8x 1 Shelley St. Irvyne Prose Wks. 1 888 1 . 21 9 
A dateless and hopeless eternity of horror. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. (1886} 164 -Immortal as that dateless substance 
of the soul. 

3. Of indefinite duration in the past ; so ancient 
that its date or age cannot be determined ; im- 
memorial. 

*794 Coleridge Poems , Relig. A fusings, In the primeval 
age a dateless while The vacant shepherd wandered with his 
flock. 1834 Wordsw. Excursion vi. Wks. (18881 493/2 From 
dateless usage which our peasants hold Of giving welcome 
to the first of May, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 4. 66 
The dateless hills, which it needed earthquakes to lift, and 
deluges to mould. 

4. dial. Out of one’s senses, crazed ; insensible. 

1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. II. 263 Mother is gone 

dateless wi’ sorrow. 1867 E. Waugh Dead Man's Dinner 
19 {Lane. Gloss.) They . . laid her upo’ th’ couch cheer, as 
dateless as a stone. 

Hence Da'telessness, the quality of being date- 
less ; the absence of a fixed limit of time. 

1660 T. M. Hist. Indepeml. iv. 91 The Officers of his 
[Monk’s] Army, .agreed, .that the Parliament intended, .to 
perpetuate the Nations slavery by their da teles a ess. 
Dater (drHai). [-erL] a. One who dates, 
b. An apparatus for date- stamping. 

r6ri Cotgr., Dataire , a dater of writings., the dater, or 
dispatcher, of the Pope’s Bulls ; an ordinarie Officer in the 
Court of Rome. 1887 RtchforcCs Circular , Perpetual hand 
daters. 

Dat$e, obs. form of Death. 

Dapeit, dapet, etc.: see Dahet. 

Datholite, erron. var. of Datolite. 
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Dating vbl. sb. [-ing*.] The action 

of the verb Date, q.v. 

1678 Trials of Ireland, §c. 19 _He was then in London .. 
as 1 suppose by the dateing of his Letters. 1891 B. Nichol- 
son in Athenxum io Jan. 61/2 As other datings of his are 
apparently advanced one year, his dating requires to he in- 
quired into. 

Dation (d^-Jan). [ad. L. dalidn-cm^ n. of action 
from dare to give.] The action of giving, •j* a. 
Med.. A dose. b. Civil Law. A rendering of L. 
datio, F. dation , the legal act of giving or con- 
ferring, e.g. of an office; esp. as distinct from 
donation. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dation, a giving, a gift, a dole. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 163 That . . quantity of 
a medicament which is prescribed . . is a Dosis, for Dosis is 
Dation. — Gloss., Dation , the quantity or dosis of any 
medicament that is administred to the patient at once. 1889 
in Century Diet, (in sense b). 

II Datisca (dati’ska). Bot. [mod.L. (Linmeus 
gives no source).] The name of a genus of mono- 
chlaraydeous exogens (N.O. Dcitiscacex) ; D. can - 
nabina , the Cretan or Bastard Hemp- plant, is 
indigenous to Nepanl and the Levant; its leaves 
contain a colouring matter known as datisca -yellow, 
used in dyeing silk, etc. Hence Dati*scin, a gluco- 
side, C 2 i H 22 0 13 , allied to salicin, obtained from 
the leaves and root of Datisca. Dati-scetin, 
C J5 H J0 0 6 , a crystalline product of the decomposi- 
tion of datiscin. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 306 The leaves contain a 
peculiar colouring matter, datisca-yellow. Ibid. 307 Pure 
datiscin forms colourless silky needles . . By boiling with 
strong potash-ley, it is decomposed with formation of datis- 
cetin. 

Datisi (data'rsai). Logic. The mnemonic term 
designating the mood of the third figure of syllo- 
gisms in which the major premiss is a universal 
affirmative {a), and the minor premiss and con- 
clusion particular affirmatives (/, i). 

The initial //indicates that the mood may be reduced to 
Darii of the first figure ; the s following the second vowel, 
that this is done by simple conversion of the minor premiss. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 30 The third figure. Da. All 
hipocrites count will workes hie holines. ti. Some hipo- 
entes have been Bishoppes, si. Therefore some Bishoppes 
have^ coumpted will workes hie holinesse. 1654 Z .. Coke A rt 
Logic!: (*657) 136 The Modes of this Figure are six. Called, 
Darapti, Felapton , Disamis, Datisi, Bocardo, Fcrison. 
1864 Bowen Logic vii. 200. 

Datism (d^i-tiz’m). rare. [ad. Gr. Adrtapbs 
'a speaking like Datis (the Median commander at 
Marathon), i. e. speaking broken Greek * (Liddell 
& Scott).] Broken or barbarous speech; a fault 
in speaking such as would be made by one not fully 
acquainted with the language. - 

1617 M1NSHEU Ductor , Daiisme , when by a heape of 
Synonimaes wee rehearse the same things. 189X Sat. Rez>. 

14 Nov. 554/^We can understand that a small Athenian boy 
should commit a Datism in Latin : but we cannot see why 
the Roman boy should make a neuter verb transitive. 

Datival (d<?t 3 i’val), a. Grain . [f. L. dativ-us 

(see next) + -al.] Belonging to the dative case. 

j8i8 Monthly Mag. XLVI. 322 Instead of the genitival 
and datival terminations. 

Dative (d£‘‘tiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. dativ-us of 
or belonging to giving, f. dat-us given ; in grammar 
rendering Gr. boTitcq^Twais), from Sotik6s of giving 
nature, f. 5or-<5y given.] A. adj. 

1. Gram. The name of that case of nouns in 
Aryan and some other languages which commonly 1 
denotes the indirect or more remote object of the ! 
action of a verb, that to or for whom or which wc ! 
do a thing, or to whom we give a thing. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xci. 416 (Add. MS.) The thrid Falle is 
datif case, for there are some that are prowde for they mow 
gyve. 1580 Hollyband T reas. Fr. T ong , A . . serueth many 
times to expresse the Datiue case : as Je Lay donne ft won 
pere, I gaue it to my father. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 352 
The Dative Case is expressed by the Preposition (To). 1879 
Roby Lat. Grant, jv. ix. § 1130 The Dative case is used in 
two senses only : (A) It expresses th ^indirect object. .(Bl It 
is used /m//cYz//zWyin aquasi-adjectival sense. Mod. The 
pronouns vie, thee , him, her, us, you, them , which we now 
use both as direct and indirect objectives, were originally 
dative forms ; the original accusatives are disused. 

f 2, Disposed to give ; having the right to give. 
Obs. rare. (In first quot. with play on sense 1 .) 

14.. Piers of Futlham 368 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 15 To 
knowen folke that ben datyff : Their purches be called ablatif : 
They haue their ben vocatif. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., Dative , 
that giveth, or is of power to give. 

F 3. Of the nature of a gift ; conferred or be- 
stowed as a gift. (Freq. opposed to native.') Obs. 

2570-6 Lambarde Perarnb. Kent (2826) 453 AU Nobilitie 
and Gentrie is either. Native, or Dative, that is to say, 
commeth either by Discent, or by Purchase [i. e. acquisi- 
tion]- x66i Morgan -S’//*. Gentry m. iii. 28 The first Native 
..the second Dative, being given in rewards. 

4. Law. a. That may be given or disposed of at 
pleasure; in one’s gift. b. Of an officer: Ap- 
pointed so as to be removable at pleasure : opposed 
to perpetual. C. Sc. Law. Given or appointed by 
a magistrate or a court of justice, not by a testator 
or by the mere disposition of law ; pertaining to 


such appointment : as in executor dative , an exe- 
cutor appointed by decree of the commissary when 
none has been appointed by the deceased, an ad- 
ministrator; decree dative , a decree appointing an 
executor dative ; testament dative , the decree 
confirming and conferring full title on an executor 
dative ; tutor dative, a tutor appointed by the Court 
on the failure of tutors-nominate and tutors-at- 


law; tntory dative , the office of a tutor dative, 
d. Tutor dative, in Rom. Lasu, one appointed by 
the testator, as distinguished from tutor oplive . 

*535"^ Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 28 § 15 Pryours or governours 
datyff & removable from tyme to tyme. 1575 T. Huntarv . 
D. Hunter in Balfour Practicks 115 Sum tutoris ar testa- 
mentaris, sum tutoris of law, and sum ar tutoris dative . The 
tutor dative is maid and gevin be the King. *651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng. 11. vi. (1739) 29 They shall certify, .whether 
a Prior be perpetual, or dative. 2726 Ayliffe Parergon 265 
Those are term’d Dative Executors who are appointed such 
by the Judges Decree, as Administrators with us here in 
England. 1754 Erskjne Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 85 If no 
tutor of law demands the office, any person, .may apply for 
a tutory-dative. 1796 {title), The Testament Dative, and 
Inventory of the debts . . justly owing to umquhile Robert 
Burns, .at the time of his decease, .faithfully made out and 
given up by Jean Armour, widow of the said defunct, and 
executrix qua relict, decerned to him by decreet dative of the 
Commissary of Dumfries. 2848 Wharton Law Lex.. 
Dative, .that which maybe given or disposed of at will ana 
pleasure. i86x Sat Rev. 25 May 542 In the fourth year of 
Henry V, all the dative alien priories were dissolved and 
granted to the Crown. 1880 Muirhead Gains 1. § 254 
Tutors appointed in a testament by express nomination are 
called tutors dative ; those selected in virtue of a power of 
option, tutors optive. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 


1. Gram. Short for dative case : see A. 

1520 Whitinton V ulg. (1527) 21 Somtyme in the stede of 
genytiue case he wyll haue a datyue. 175 r Harris Hermes 
u. iv. (1786) 287 The Dative, as it implies Tendency to, is 
employed.. to denote the Final Cause. x86i Max Muller 
Sc. Lang. vi. 208 The locative may well convey the mean- 
ing of the dative. 

attrib. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 260 Other 
examples of this, .dative-ending. 

+ 2. .5V. Ln-iU. A decree dative : see A. 4 c. Obs. 
1564 Act of Sederunt 24 July (Jam.\ We half given .. 
power to our saids Commissaries of Edinburgh, to give 
datives, and constitute, .executors-datives. 2666 Instruct. 
Commissaries'^ Acts Sedt. 1553-1790 p. 95 If neither nearest 
of kin, executor or creditor shall desire to be confirmed, .ye 
shall confirm your procurator fiscal, datives always being 
duly given thereto before. .After the said datives (but before 
confirmation). 

Datively (deHivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
Gram. In the dative case ; as a dative. 

1886 Century Mag. XXXII. 898 The pronoun of the first 
or second person, used datively. 

Dativo-(dct 3 rvu), combining form of L. dativus, 
Dative, used in adverbial comb, with other ad- 
jectives. 

1882 F. Hall in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. III. 17 Our infini- 
tive, where to precedes it, having been generally, of old, 
dativo-gerundial [i.e. of the nature of a dative gerund]. 

Datolite (dre’toloit). Min . Also erron. datho- 
lite ( Werner). [Named by Esmark 1806 : irreg. 
f. initial part of Gr. Saruadai to divide + -A i&os 
stone : see -Lite.] 

A borosilicate of calcium, occurring in glassy 
crystals of various colours, in white opaque com- 
pact masses, or in botryoidal masses ( botryolite ). 

1808 T. Allan Names of Mitt. 26 Datholite. 1868 Dana 
Min. 382 Datblite is found in trappean rocks. 

II Dattock (dse-tpk). [Native name in \V. 
Africa.] The hard mahogany-like wood of a West 
African tree, Tetanum scnegalcnse , N.O. Legumi- 
jiosce ; also the tree itself. 

2884 Miller Plant-n., ‘Dattock’, of W. Tropical Africa. 

II Datum (d^'tzhn). PI. data (de‘*ta). [L. 

datum given, that which is given, neut. pa. pple. 
of dare to give.] A thing given or granted ; some- 
thing known or assumed as fact, and made the 
basis of reasoning or calculation ; an assumption 
or premiss from which inferences are drawn. 

1646 Hammond l Vks. {1674' I- 248 (Stanf.) From a if this 
heap of data it would not follow that it was necessary. 
169 r T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 128 Out of wbat Data 
arises the knowledge. 1737 Fielding Hist. Register Ded., 
All. .will grant me this datum, that the said. ■P* r ^) n 1 / a F}? n 
of an ordinary capacity. 1777 Priestley Matt, fy fjnr. 
(2782) I. xii. 146 We have no data to go upon. 

Course Math . II. 350 The omission of a material dat um in 
the calculation, .namely, the weight of the charge o po - 
der. 1888 Bryce Amer. Conwno. Ill- J 1 , 5 ' 

torical and scientific data on which the solution, .depends 

b. Comb., as datum-line , -plane. 

,85s H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) ll. ^ u . n ’ 

tain?. . can have their relative heights rfetemmed only by 
reference to some common datum-line, asthe levelof 'he sea. 
18S0 R. B. Smyth Gotrf'Ms Viet*™ 60 9 Dxtuv) » 

Lebtl, the level at which water was first struck m a shaft 
sunk in a reef or gutter. iB3a Ghkie TexiM. Gtof. %»• 
(1S85) 025 The lines of stratification may be used £ 
lines to measure approximately the amount ofrockwh.ch 
has been worn away. iSSs Scu,,ce t 9 June .09 The hon 
rontal datum-plane adopted by German cramologtsts- _ 

II Datura (dat'u»-ra). Bot. [mod.L. ad. Hindi 
dhatura , native name of D./astuosamAD. Mrt/l, 
common Indian species used to stupefy and poison. J 
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DAUBING. 


A genus of poisonous plants (N.O. Solanaced ), of 
which D. Stramonium is the Strammony or Thorn- 
apple, supposed to be a native of Western Asia, 
but now half naturalized over the wanner temperate 
regions of the world ; it is a powerful narcotic. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 104 A drug which. . 
stupefies his senses.. The Indians call this herb Doutro, 
Dotitry, or Datura , and the Turks and Persians, Datula. 
3862 Beveridge Hist . India II. iv. iv. 126 From Hindoos 
was first learned, .the benefit of smoking datura in asthma. 

attrib. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 205 Large white 
datura blossoms. 

Hence Datrrrine (also Datrrria), the poisonous 
alkaloid found in the Thorn-apple and other 
species; = Atropine. 

1832 R. Christison Poisons (ed. 2) 726 A peculiar alkaloid, 
which has been named Daturine or Datuna. 

Da'll, var. of Dauw. 

Dau ( Cursor M. 5108, etc.) : see Dawe and Day. 
Daub (dpb), v. Forms : 4-7 daube, dawbe, 
4-5 dobe, 5 doybe, 5-6 doube, 6-9 dawb, 7- 
daub. [a. OF. daube-r L. dealbdre to whiten 
over, whitewash, plaster, f. de- down, etc. + albdre 
to whiten, f. albus white. The word had in OF. 
the senses ‘clothe in white, clothe, furnish, white- 
wash, plaster’; in later F. 4 to beat, swinge, 
lamme * (Cotgr.) ; cf. curry , anoint , etc. All the 
English uses appear to come through that of 
1 plaster ’.] 

1 . irans. In building, etc. : To coat or cover (a 
wall or building) with a layer of plaster, mortar, 
clay, or the like ; to cover (laths or wattle) with 
a composition of clay or mud, and straw or hay, 
so as to form walls. (Cf. Dab v. 8.) 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P, B. 313 Cleme hit [the ark] with clay 
comfy with-inne, & alie k e endentur dryuen daube with- 
outen. 1382 SVyclif Lev. xiv. 42 With other cley the hows 
to be dawbid. 1483 Cath. Angl. 102 Dobe, linere, illinerc. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. it. xxxiv. 145 Thys bastylle muste 
be aduironned with hirdels aboute and dawbed thykke with 
erthe and clay thereupon. 15x5 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) 
C iv/i Of his shepecote dawbe the walles round about. 1530 
Palsgr. 507/2 Daube up this wall a pace with plaster . . 

I daube with lome that is tempered with heare or strawe. 
1605 Shaks. Lear n. ii. 71, I will tread this vnboulted 
villaine into morter, and daube the wall of a lakes with him. 
C17XO C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 169 Little hutts and hovels 
the poor Live in Like Barnes . . daub’d with mud- wall. 
X877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 243 Stud mid mud •walling , build- 
ing without bricks or stones, with posts and wattles, or laths 
daubed over with road-mud. 

absol. 1523 Fitzherd. Surv. 37 He shall bothe thacke 
& daube at his owne cost and charge. 1642 Rogers A T aa- 
man 534 He falls to dawbing with untempered mortar. 
fig. 1612-5 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xu. vi, He.. is 
faine to dawbe up a rotten peace with the basest conditions. 

2 . To plaster, close up, cover over, coat -with some 
sticky or greasy substance, smear. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. yi. i. (R.), Whose wrinkled furrows 
. .Are daubed full of Venice chalk. 16x4 — Recoil. Treat. 
174 Take away this clay from mine eyes, wherewith alas 
they are so dawbed up. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. 
II. xxviii. 190 She had been plaistered and dawbed with 
Salves a long time. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xv. 309 
We daubed him all over.. with tar. 1832 Lander Adv. 
Niger II. viii. 26 The women daub their hair with red clay. 
fig. 2784 Cowper Task v. 360, I would not be a king to 
be.. daubed with undiscerning praise. 

b. To smear or lay on (a moist or sticky sub- 
stance). Also fig. 

1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. (1841) 289 For comfort 
daubed on will not sticky long upon it. 1750 E. Smith 
Compl. Houseivife 309 With a fine rag daub it often on the 
face and hands. 

c. To bribe, 'grease’, slang. (Cf. quo 1. 1876 in 
Daub sb. 2.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant . Crest’, Dawbing, bribing. 1785 
Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, The cull was scragged [hanged] 
because he could not dawb. 

3 . To coat or cover with adhering dirt ; to soil, 
bedaub. Also fig. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 31 Her lieles, the whiche is 
doubed withfilthe. 1535 Joye A Pol. Tindale 50 Dawbing 
eche other with dirte and myer. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. 
Rclig. :. $ Such . . verities, as would have adorned, and not 
dawo’d the Gospel. 1661 Pepys Diary 30 Sept., Having 
been very much daubed with dirt, I got a coach and home. 
1721 Dn Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 197 The fall plunged 
me in a puddle . . and daubed me. X768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat. (1852) II. 596 Filthy metal that one could not touch 
without daubing one’s fingers. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
iii. To daub himself with ink up to the roots of his hair. 
x88i Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. xi. (1883^89 My name 
is too deeply daubed with the Fleet mud; it cannot be 
cleansed, 

+ 4 . To soil (paper) with ink, or with bad or 
worthless writing. Obs. 

1589 MarPrel. Epit (1B43) 6 When men have a gift in 
writing, howe easie it is for them to daube paper, a 16x8 
Bradshaw Unreas. Separation (1640) 81 In the proofe of 
the Assumption he daubs sixe pages. 1792 South ey Lett. 
<1856/ I. 7 The latter loss, to one who daubs so much, is 
nothing. 

5 . In painting; To lay on (colours) In a crude or 
clumsy fashion ; to paint coarsely and inartist ically. 
Also absol. 

1630 fsee Daubed]. 164* Fuller Holy <5* Prof. St. v. x. 
394 A trovell will serve as well a* a pencill to daub on such 
thick course colours. 169s Drydf.n tr. Dn Fresnoys Art 


of Painting (L ; ), A lame, imperfect piece, rudely daubed 
over with too little reflection, and too much haste. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i.Wks. VIII. 147 The falsehood of the 
colours which [Walpole] suffered to be daubed over that 
measure. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine Introd. 4 It had been 
so often painted, not to say daubed, already. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Barsct II. H.77 He leaned upon his stick, and daubed 
away briskly at the background. 

f 6. To cover (the person or dress) with finery or 
ornaments in a coarse, tasteless manner ; to bedizen. 
Obs. or dial. 

ai 592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 
124/2 My wife’s best gown, .how handsomely it was daubed 
with statute-lace. 1639 tr. Du Bosq's Contpl. Woman It. 
32 They dawb their habits with gold lace. 1760. Wesley 
Wks. (1872) III. 13 A person hugely daubed with gold, 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., Daub'd out, fantastically dressed. 

1 7 . fig. To cover with a specious exterior; to 
whitewash, cloak, gloss. Obs. 

1543 Becon Agsi. Swearing Early Wks. (1843)375 Perjury 
cannot escape unpunished, be it never so secretly handled 
and craftily daubed. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , in. v. 29 So 
smooth he dawb’d his Vice with shew of Vertue. 1678 
Young Serm. at Whitehall 29 Dec. 31 To dawb and palliate 
our faults, is but like keeping our selves in the dark. 1683 tr. 
Erasmus' Morix Enc. 114 They dawb over their oppression 
with a submissive flattering carriage. 1785 [see Daubed]. 

f b. absol. or intr. To put on a false show ; to 
dissemble so as to give a favourable impression. 
C. To pay court with flattery. Obs. or dial. 

1605 Shaxs. Lear iv. 2. 53 Poore Tom's a cold . ^ J cannot 
daub it further. 1619 W. Whately God's Hush. ii. (1622) 52 
Whatauailed it Ananias and Saphira, to dawbe and counter- 
feit? 1619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 288 With 
such idle distinctions doe they dawbe with conscience. 
1650 Baxter Saints' R. in. xiii. (1662) 508 Do not daub 
with men, and hide from them their misery or danger. 
< 717 x 6 South (jf.), Let everyone, therefore, attend the sentence 
of his conscience ; for, he may be sure, it will not daub, nor 
flatter. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Daubing. .paying court for the 
sake of advantage. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Daub, to 
flatter, or besmear with false compliment, with the object of 
gaining some advantage. 

Danb(dgb),.sA [f. Daubz/. In some dialects (dgb, 
dab), whence the spelling dab : cf. Dab slD 12.] 

1 . Material for daubing walls, etc. ; plaster, rough 
mortar ; clay or mud mixed with stubble or chaff, 
used with laths or wattle to form the walls of cot- 
tages, huts, etc. Hence wattle and daub (also dab). 

X446 Yatton Churchw. Acc. ( Somerset Record Soc. 82), 
Item for ryses for the dawbes .. ijd. 1481-90 Harvard 
Ilouseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 514 Payd .. for bryngyng of dawbe 
and cley in to the said castell. 1587 Manch. Crt. Led 
Rec. (1885) II. 18 For y« cariage of any mucke, dunge, 
dawbe, clay. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 1x3 The 
soy le., which, with water, .they make into clay, or a cer- 
taine dawbe. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xix. 369 Traders' 
houses. . built of wattle and daub. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla 
L. II. 22 Heaps of filthy hovels, wattle and daub and dingy 
thatch. 1884 Cheshire Glass. 279 A raddle and dobe house. 

b. Anything that is daubed or smeared on. C. 
fig. Insincere compliments, flattery, dial. 

1602 Narcissus 209 (1893) Though with the dawbe of 
prayse I am loath to lome her. 1693 Drvden JuvcnaPs 
Sat. vi. (R.), Sheduely, once a month, renews her face; 
Mean time, it lies in daub, and hid in grease. 2877 Holder - 
ness Gloss., Daub t hypocritical affection. 

2 . An act or instance of daubing. 

1669 A. Browne Ars Piet. (1675) 82 And with two or 
three dawbes of your great Pencil, lay it on in an instant. 
1 7 2 . 1 Kelly Sc. Prov. 256 (Jam.) Many a time have I gotten 
a wipe with a towel ; but never a daub with a dishclout before. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Daub o' V hand \ a bribe; compensa- 
tion. ‘They got a daub o’ t’ hand for ’t.’ 

3 . A patch or smear of some moist substance, 
grease, colouring, etc. 

J 73 x Swift Poems, Beautiful Young Nymph, [She] must, 
before she goes to Bed, Rub off the Dawbs of White and 
Red. 1881 Fylor Anthropol. 418 Their bodies painted with 
black daubs. 

4 . A coarsely executed, inartistic painting. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xii, And did you step in, 
to take a look at the grand picture? . .'Tis a melancholy 
daub, my lord ! 1784 Cowi>er Task vi. 285 That he dis- 
cerns The diffrence of a Guido from a daub. 1839 Marryat 
Diary in Aiticr. 1st Ser. I. 292 A large collection of daubs, 
called portraits oF eminent personages. 1880 A. H. Huth 
Buckle 1. 1. 15 A coarse dauo of a picture. 

5 . atlrib. or Comb., as daubfiole. 

2848 S. Bamford Early Days \. (1859) 13 An old timber 
and daub house. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Daub-hoil, daub-hole, 
a clay or marl pit. 


xiaupect la^bd.;, ppl. a. [f. Daub v. + -ee 
Plastered or coated with clay, paint, or sticl 
matter ; fig. bedizened, bearing a specious exteric 
CX325 E. E. Allit.P. B. 492 In hat cofer pat watz cl; 
d ™ he £‘ cl Vo Pallad. on Husb. 1. 785 Hym liketh be 
a daubed wough. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1 
(1506J 125 b. Those dawbed, pargetted, and vermilion di 
faces. 1598 Marston Pygmal. 135 Glittering in dawb' 
ii-.*. accoustremcnts. 1630 Sir S. D’Ewes Jmls. (1783) 
1 his daubed piece, .the face hath no similitude. 1785 Sar, 
Fielding Ophelia I. xxv. The painted canvas is me 
innocent ; but the daubed hypocrite most criminal. 

Dauber (dp-boj). [f. Daub v. + -eu 1. ] 

sense I prob. going back to AFr. daubour, in me 
.U daubator whitewashes plasterer.] One who < 
that which daubs. 

+ 1 . One who plasters or covers walls with morta 
clay, etc.; a plasterer; one who builds wil 
daub. Obs , 


[c X300 Lib. Cust. Edw. /, I. 99 (Godef.) De plastrers, de 
daubours, de teulers.] 1282 Wyclip Isa. xli. 25 Asadaubere, 
or a pottere to-tredende the lowe erthe. X398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R . xvi. ii. (1495) 553 Claye is tough erthe.. 
and ableth to dyuers werkes of dawbers. 14x9 Liber Albus 
(Rolls Ser.) I. 289 Carpenters, masouns, plastrers, daubers, 
teulers. cj$t$ Cocke Larelts B. (Percy Soc.) to Parys 
plasterers, daubers, and Ivme borners. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Kings xii. 12 To them that buylded and wroughte in the 
house of the Lorde, namely, to the dawbers and masons. 
x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. xi. Straw, and durt good only for 
Thatchers, and Dawbers. 1641 Milton Aniviadv.\\. (18511 
240 Yet this Dauber would daub still with his untempered 
Mortar. 1816 in Peel Spen Valley (1893) 288 [A plasterer 
who] under the sobriquet of Dick Dawber was known far 
and near. <1 1825 Forby Vac. E. Anglia , Dauber, a builder 
of walls with clay or mud, mixed with stubble or short 
straw.. In Norfolk it is now difficult to finds good dauber. 

4 2 . One who puts a false show on things ; a hypo- 
critical flatterer, Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 425 Put case, thou wert under the 
Ministery of a dawber and flatterer, 1653 Baxter Melh. 
Peace Consc. 388 Meddle not with men-pleasers and daubers. 
1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mar. bcxi. If praised, he can 
despise The fulsome Dawber, and his Flatteries. 

3 . A coarse or unskilful painter. 

1655 Fuller Clt. Hist. 1. i. 5 1 They were not Artists in 
that Mystery .. being rather Dawbers then Drawers. 1697 
Drvden Virg. (1806) II. 150 It hath been copied by so 
many sign-post daubers. X751 Smollett Per . Pic. (1779) 
II. xlii. 55 What is the name of the dauber who painted 
that? 1880 Manch. Guard. 31 Dec., They will see., in 
David Cox something more than a dauber. 

4 . U S. A species of sand-wasp : from the way 
in which it daubs mud in forming its nest. 

1844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 582 The little boys, .informed 
me that these were the nests of dirt-daubers. 1889 in Far- 
mer Americanisms. 

6 . Anything used to daub with ; e.g. a rag-brush 
or stump used to put blacking upon boots, where 
it is spread by the blacking-brush. 

6 . = Dabber 1 b (Ogilvie). 

Daubery, daubry (dp-bari, dp-bri). [f. 
Dauber : see -ert.] The practice of daubing ; 
the specious or coarse work of a dauber. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550)9 To patch up that 
dauberye of the deuyll, their vowed wyuelesse and hus- 
bandles chastite. Ibid. 89 Thys dyvinite of yours is but 
dongyshe daubry. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 186 She 
workes by Charmes, by Spels, by th* Figure, & such dawbry 
as this is. 1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. xxii. 123 We should 
have a graceful embroidery, not a daubery in expression. 
2830 Fraser's Mag. II. 114 He. .could colour either side of 
any question brought before him with gay daubery. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Daubery . . applause doubtfully deserved ; 
cajolery ; the purport of an inflated announcement. 

Daubing (dg’biq), vbl. sb. [-ING b] 

1 . The action of the vb. Daub in various senses. 

Chinking and daubing', see Chinking vbl. sb. 1 2. 

x 303 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 198 Peers., putte hem alle to 
werke, In daubyng and in deluyng. 1486 Nottingham 
Rec. III. 241 Temperyng of morter, and lattyng and dawb- 
yng at he hous. 2544 Churchiv. A cc. St. Giles, Reading 70 
To a mason for lathyng [an]d dawbyng iiij d . 1656 Artif 
Handsovt. 115 [They] used such .. dawbings of black, red, 
and white, as wholly changed the very naturall looks. 1658 
A. Fox Wurtz' Surg. 111. xv. 263 To prevent this swelling 
. . much salving, dawbing, annointing, &c. they have used. 
X743 Loud. <5* Counity Brew. hi. (ed. 2) 186 Corrupt and 
foul Puddles, whose ill Scents and nasty Daubings are 
always ready to affect and damage the Utensils and Worts. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 432 note, Blackening a 
character which was black enough without such daubing. 

b. The putting a false show on anything (obs.) ; 
hypocritical flattery. 

1655 Sanderson Serm. II. Pref., That all court chaplains 
were parasites, and their preaching little other than daub- 
ing. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life in. (1606) 390 God .. sees 
through all the Dawbings and Fucu's ot Hypocrisie. 1766 
Smollett Trav. II. xxix. (Jodr.), Without any daubing at 
all, I am very sincerely your very affectionate humble 
servant. 1803 Scott Let. Miss Seward in Lockhart xi, 
Such exaggerated daubing as Mr. Hayley has bestowed 
upon poor Cowper. 

c. Painting coarsely or in artistically ; hence, a 
coarsely or badly executed painting. 

1654 W hitlock Zootcmia 491 No such, .offensive Sight as 
Pencill-dawbing. 1680 Otway Orphan Ded., Hasty dawb- 
ing will but spoil the picture. 1^x3 Pope Guardian No. 78, 
I knew a painter, .make his dawbings to be thought originals 
by setting them in the smoak. 1752 Foote Taste 1. Wks. 

F 9 How high did your genius soar? To the daubing 
diabolical angels for ale-houses. X870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl.UI. 194 Worth a housefull of Verrio’s daubings. 

2 . Material with which anything Is daubed; 
esp. mortar or clay used in daubing walls ; rough- 
cast. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xiii. 12 Wher is the dawbynge, that 3 e 
dawbiden [i6ir the dawbing wherwith ye haue dawbed it j ? 
1598 Florio, Empiastro, a plaister, a daubing. 1650 Bulwer 
A n thropom e t . 158 To force and wrong Nature with Bird- 
hme, Chaulk, Dawbing, and such trash. 1726 Leoni A Iberti's 
Archit. I. 49 b, They. . are not too hasty to lay the second 
dawbing over this. 1806-7 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) 
L 49 The old cottages are generally of clay daubing, a 1848 
Carlton New Purchase \. 61 (Bartlett) The interstices of 
the log wall were 4 chinked * — the chinking being large 
chips and small slabs.. and the daubing, yellow clay., 
splashed in soft. 

b. According to Knight, Did. Meek. (U. S.), 
a synonym of Dubbing for leather. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb. 

1^,0 pis. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Fora dawbyng 
forke j d. x66o Fisher R us ticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 473 
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Such .. shifting and canvesing, and daubing doings in 
a business of such moment. 1663 Gerbier Co wise I'D} a. The 
old Norman gotish Lime and Haire-like daubing custome. 

D au/bing, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That daubs; esp, 
that bedaubs with flattery ( obs .). Hence Dau/b- 
ingly adv., in a daubing manner. 

1655 Gur.vall Chr. in Arm. v. § 3 (1669) 84 He bath his 
daubing Preachers, .with their soul-flattering. X676WYCHER- 
ley PI. Dealer r, She . . hates the lying, masking, daubing 
world. 1682 S. Pordage Medal Rev, Kp. 2 As much to the 
life, as the pretended Whiggs Heroe most daubingly was 
lately aimed at, by the Author of the Medal , 1719 \V. 
Duncombe in J. Buncombe's Lett. (1773) f* 2 39 The daub- 
ing sycophant. 

Daubreelite (d^-brflait). Min. [f. as next + 
-Lite,] A black snlphide of chromium, found in 
meteoric iron. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 7/2 The. .constituent parts of 
meteoric iron are. .numerous compounds, such as ferrous 
sulphide (troilite), sulphide of chromium (daubreelite), 
calcium sulphide (oldhamite). 

Danbreite td(!'br2i3it). Min. [Named 1867 
after M. Daubree, a French mineralogist : see -ite.] 
A native oxj'-chloride of bismuth. 

1876 Arner. Jrnt. Sc. Ser. in. XII. 396. 

Daubry : see Daubery. 

Daubster (dg-bstai). [f. Daub, Dauber : see 
-ster.] A clumsy painter ; a dauber. 

1853READF. C4n JohnsloncA. 63 The young artist laughed 
the old daubster a merry defiance. 

Dauby (dg-bi), a. [f. Daub sb. + -y.] 

1 . Of the nature of or resembling daub ; sticky. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 54 Th' industrious Kind 

With dawby Wax and Flow'rs the Chinks have lin’d. 1787 
Marshall Arm Econ. East Norfolk Gloss., Dauby , clammy, 
sticky ; spoken of land when wet. 1B84 Vpton-on-Scvcrn 
Gloss., Dauby, damp and sticky; used of bread made from 
‘grown ’ wheat. 

2 . Given to daubing: dirty, etc. (see quots.). dial. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dauby, untidy, dirty. 

Dauby folks, slovenly people in household matters. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Dauby , dirty. 4 What a dauby bairn 
thoo art’. 1877 Holdemess Gloss . , Dauby. .(2) feignedly 
affectionate ; (3) gaudily dressed, without taste. 

3 . Of the nature of a daub. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 962 The painter’s work— be it 
dawby or divine. 1878 Mozley's Ess. I. Introd. 43 A slovenly, 
and, to use his own expression, dauby style of writing. 
Daud : see Dad sb.' 2 and v. 

Daudle, var. of Dawdle. 

Daugh, daueb. (dax, dax w ). Sc. Mining. 
[Etymol. uncertain ; the form points to an earlier 
dalgh, dal ) ; cf.DAUK.] See quots. 

1793 Ure Hist. Rutherglcn 289 Daugh , a soft and black 
substance, chiefly of clay, mica, and what resembles coal- 
dust. 1807 Headrick Arran 217 The dauch which separates 
the two seams of coal. 1859-65 Page Geol. Terms, Douk , 
Dauk, or Daugh, applied in mining to beds or bands of 
hard, tough clay or clayey admixture; generally without 
lamination, and more or less compact and homogeneous. 
Hence Datrcby a., of the character of daugh. 

1807 Headrick Arran 217, 8 or 10 inches of a dauchy 
till. 184s Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) I. 373 The ice is 
dauchie. 

Daughter (dp-tsi). Forms : a. 1 dohtor, -ur, 
1-3 dohtfer, 3-4 doubter, -ir, 3-5 dorter, -ir, 
■ur, 3-6 (9 dial.) dowter, 4 dohuter, -ir, -yr, 
dowjghtur, douther, 4-5 doghtir, -ur, douter, 
4-5 (8 Sc.) doghter, 4-6 doughter (dowghter, 
5 doughfcur, dughter, dowtir, -yr, }?ow3tur, 
thowgliter, 5-6 Sc. dochtir, 5-9 Sc. dochter, 6 
doughtour, Sc. douchter). (6 dial, dahtorr, 
doffter, 6-7 dafter), 6- daughter (riming with 
after in Pilgr. Prog., etc.). Plural : see below. 
[A Com. Teutonic and Common Aryan word of 
relationship, OE. dohtor (- ur , -er) = OFris. dochter , 
OS. dohtar (MDn., Du., LG. dochter), OHG. tohter 
(MHG. t oh ter, Ger. tochter), ON. dStter (\— dohter), 
(S\v., Nonv. dot ter. Da. da tier), Goth, dauhtar 
OTeut .*dohier\ corresp. to pre-Germanic *dhukte‘r 
from original *dhughote‘r, whence Skr. duhitar 
Zend duytSar, Armen, dustr, OSIav. dusll, Lith. 
dukte\ cf. also Gr. OvyaTijp. Generally referred to 
the verbal root *dhugh Skr. duh- to milk. 

The normal modem repr. of OE. dohtor , ME. dof- 
ter, is doughter, still used in 16th c., and now repre- 
sented by Sc. dochter, dowckier, north. Eng. dowter. 
The form daughter appeared in the 16th c. (substi- 
tuted in Cranmers ed. of the Bible for Tindale’s 
and Coverdale’s doughter, whence in all later ver- 
sions, and always in Shakspere and later writers). 
It appears to be of southern origin, and analogous 
to the southern phonetic development of bought, 
sought, thought : a Wells will of'1531 has dahtorrs : 
cf. the mod. Somerset and Devon (da*toi). 

In OE. the dative sing. was dehter\ genitive dohtor 
(sometimes dehter); the uninflected genitive continued in 
use to the 16th c. The plural shows a variety of forms, viz. 
OE. dohtor, -ur, -er (like the sing.), dohtru, dohtra , North- 
umb. dohter, dohtero', the first of these app. did not survive 
the OE. stage; the form in -u, -a, is represented in early 
ME. by Layamon’s dohtere , dohtre ; but Layamon has 
also dohtren , which survived in S.W. dialect to 1500. Ormin 
has dohhtrcss, and the later text of Layamon dohtres, which 
is always found in northern ME., and became the standard 


form. An umlaut plural deper appears in the West Mid- 
land Alliterative Poems of 14th c. and the Troy-book of 
c 1 400 ; it occurs elsewhere with inflexional endings, dektren, 
deplores : cf._ br ether, brethren. The unfixedness of the 
form is seen in this, that the earlier text of Layamon has 
both doktere and dohtren, the later both dohtren and 
dohtres ; the MSS. of Chaucer also show both doughires 
and dough tren, Halt Meidenhad has dohtren and dehtreti, 
the A lliterative Poems de ftcr and defteres. 

With the OE. plural forms, cf. OFris. dohtera and doh- 
tcren, OHG. tohter, tohterd, tohteriln, MHG., with umlaut, 
tShter, Ger. tb'chter, LG, dechter. The original Teutonic 
nom. pi. was *dohtriz , in early Norse runes dohtri r, whence 
reguIarlyNorse dcclr, deettr) a corresponding OE. * dochter, 
*dchter is not found, but the ME. West Midland defter 
may be its descendant. The other forms in the various 
languages are later, and analogical. For OE. dohtor, 
dohtpi, -ra, see the similar forms under Brother : it is 
possible that those in -ru, -ra, northern -cro, are assimilated 
to -or, -cisterns like lombnt , -ra, * ero . ME. dohtren, defiren 
exemplify the usual passage of vowel plurals in early 
southern ME. into the -cn type, and Ormm's dohtress the 
early ascendancy of -es plurals in the north and midlands.] 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. 

+ a. OE. dohtor, -ur, -er ; dohtra, -ru, -ero ; 
ME. 2-3 dohtere, -tre. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. xliv. 10 Cynincga dohtor [fits: regum ]. 
Ibid, cxliii. xs^Heora dohtru [Jilix eoruni]. oxooo Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiii. 28 Eala dohtra hierusaiem [0950 Lindisf. 
dohtero, c 975 Ruslvw. dohter, c xx6o Hatton dohter], 
c izo$ Lav. 24509 Comen . . )?ere hehere monnen dohtere. 

*f* &. 4 defter, 4-5 deghter. 

£•1325 £, E. Alltt. P. B. 939 Loth & his lef, hys luflyche 
defter, ^1400 Dcstr. Troy 1474 Sonnes .. ffyue .. and pre 
deghter. Ibid, 1489 Of bis Deghter by dene . . One Creusa 
was cald. 

+ 7. 2 dochtren, 3 dohteren, -tren, dohtren, 
4 douh-, dou$-, doghtven, 4-5 doughtren. 

a 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 Sedeir sunen and dochtren. c 1205 
Lay. 2924 ]>e king hefae b re o dohtren [ci275 dohtres). 
c 1230 Hah Meid. 41 pu schalt . . teamen dohtren & sunen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 509 Hor wiues & hor do3tren. c 1320 
Cast. Love 289 Foure douhtren hedde }>e kyng. e*374 
Chaucer Troylus tv. Prol. 22 Oye herynes nyghttes dough- 
tren thre. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng., xiii. 15 Tho ii eldest 
doughtren wolde not abide till Leyr hir fadre was deede. 
f 5. deghtren ; 3-5 dehtren, 5 deytron. 

c 1230 Hnli Meid. 19 Allehise sunnen and allehise dehtren. 
14. . Chron. Eng. 543-5 in Ritson Anc. Metr. Rom. (1802) 
II. (Matz.), Edward hade . . Nine dehtren ant five sones. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 367 Bysshop. .sayde deytron ycham 
fulle hevy. 

c. *f* dohtres, *j* doughters, etc. ; daughters. 

c X2oo Trin. Colt. Horn. 19 To sunes and to dohtres. 
c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1092 Loth and his dohtres two. c 1300 
Havelok 7x7 Hauelok. .And hise two doutres. c 1325 E. E. 
A Hit. P. B. 814 His two dere do3terez. c 1340 Cursor M. 
18983 (Fairf.) ^oure sones and 3oure dou3tris. c 1386 Chaucer 
Nutts Pr. T. 555 Eek hir doghtres two [ v.rr. doughtres, 
dou3ters, dowhters, doughteryn). c X450 Merlin 3 He had 
thre doughters and a sone. 1535 Coverdale Acts ii. 17 
Voure sonnes and youre doughters. 1539 Cranmer ibid. 
Youre sonnes and youre daughters. 

t f. 4 deghteres, -tres, de3teres, de3tters. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9623 Sir, o pi deghteres am I an. c 1325 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 899 py wyf &_ py & by wlonc 

de3tters. Ibid, B. 933 His wyf & his wlonk de3teres. 

B. Signification, 

1 . prop. The word expressing the relation of 
a female to her parents; female child or offspring. 
The feminine term corresponding to Son. 

a. Form doughter. Obs. exc. dial. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 37 Se 3e lufa5 sunu o'55e 
dohtor [v. r. dohtur] swybur bonne me. c xx6o Hatton G. 
ibid., Se be lufeS sune oooe dohter. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
197' His seuen sunes and brie dochtres. c 1340 Cursor M. 
*55 (Trin.) Mary also hir dou3ter mylde [v.r. doghter, 
douther]. 14. . Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker 691/17. Hie getter, 
a dowghter husband, c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. iii. 500 Marie 
. .bare sones and dou3tris after that sche. .bare Crist. 1535 
Coverdale Ezek. xvi. 44 Soch a mother, soch a doughter. 

and dial. 1609 Skene Reg.Maj. 33 Gif there be moe 
dochters nor ane, the heretage sail be divided amonst them. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc.{ 1733) I. 8 I'm come your doghter’s 
love to win. -1793 Burns Let. to Cunningham 3 Mar., Do 
you know-the. .old Highland air called * The Sutor’s Doch- 
ter >863 Tyneside Songs 24 For be a dowter had.] 

fi. Form daughter. 

*53i W. Babe in Wells Wills (iSgo) 1x4 To. my to dahtorrs 
akow. 1532 T. Budd ibid. (1890) 183 To their eldest dafters. 
*539 Cranmer Matt. ix. 18 My daughter is even now 
diseased. 1596 Skaks. Tatn.Shr. r.i. 245 So could I ’faith 
boy. to haue the next wish after. That Lucentio indeede had 
Baptistas yongest daughter. 1684.BUNYAN Pilgr . 11. (Han- 
serd Knollys ed.) 339 Dispondencie, good-man, is coming 
after, And so also is Much-afraid, his Daughter. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vi. vii, The misery of all fathers who 
are so unfortunate as to have daughters. _ 1847 Tennyson 
Prittc. v. 319 ‘Boys!* shriek’d the old king, out vainlier 
than a hen To her false daughters in the pool. [dial. 1864 
CArERN Devon Provinc., Darter, daughter. 2837 Dickens 
Pickiv. viii, * My da’ater/3 

2. transf. A female descendant ; a female mem- | 
ber of a family, race, etc. ; a woman in relation 
to her native country or place. (Cf. Child 9.) j 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. J ohn xii. 15 Ne ondraed pu Siones dohtor. 1 
c xi6o Hatton G . ibid., Ne on-draed bu b e Syones dohter. | 
1382 Wyclif Judg. xiv. t A womman of the dou3tris of | 
Fhilistien. — Luke xiii. x6 This dou^tre of Abraham. — 
xxiii. 28 Douuris of Jerusalem. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 453 
The Love-tale Infected Sions^ daughters with like heat. 
x8j2 Byron Ch. Har, n. lxxxi. Danced on the shore the 
daughters of the land. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara i, The 
daughter of a hundred Earls. 1850 — In Mem. Concl. n, 

A daughter of our house. 1855 — The Brook 69 A daughter 
of our meadows. 


3 . Used as a term of affectionate address to a 


woman or girl by an older person or one in a su- 
perior relation. Obs. or arch. 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. ix. 22 Gelyf dohtor, b>n geleafa)>e 
Sehalde. c 1230 Halt Meid. 3 Jher me dohter he sew. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. jx. 22 And Jhesus . . saide, Dorter, 
haue thou trust; thi faith hath made thee saaf. 1534 
Tjndale ibid., Doughter, be of good confort. [So 1535 
Coverdale, 1539 Cranmer, 1557 Geneva, 1582 Rheims; 
x6n, daughter.! 1592 Shaks. Rom. # Jul. iv. i. 39 Are 
you at leisure, Holy Father, now 1 ..Fri, My leisure serues 
me, pensiue daughter, now. 1790 Cowpf.r Odyssey xxiii. 79 
To whom thus Euryclea, nurse belov'd. What word, my 
daughter, hath escaped thy lips ? 

4 . A girl, maiden, young woman (with no express 
reference to relationship). Obs . or arch. 

1382 Wyclif Song Sol. ii. 2 As a lilie among thomes, so 
my Ieef among dohtres. X483 Caxton Cato E viij b, If 
a doughter drynke of the water., yf she be a mayde she 
shal crye. i6xx Bible Prov . xxxi. 29 Many daughters haue 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all. 1818 Shelley 
Revolt of Islam viii. ii. 9 She is some bride. Or daughter 
of high birth, 

5 . Jig. A woman viewed in relation to some one 
whose spirit she inherits, or to some characteristic 
quality, pursuit, or other circumstance. (A He- 
braism of Scripture.) (Cf. Child 12, 13.) 

2382 Wyclif Eccl. xii. 4 And alle the do^tris of the song 
shul become doumb. — 1 Pet. iii. 6 As Sare obeschide to 
Abraham . . of whom 3e ben dohtres wel doynge. 1738 
Wesley Whs. (1872) I. 158 A daughter of affliction came to 
see me. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 259 Eight daughters of 
the plough, stronger than men. 1859 in Allibone Diet. Eng \ 
Lit. I. 266 We . . claim her (Mrs. Browning] as Shakspere ’s 
daughter ] 

6. Jig. Anything (personified as female) con- 
sidered in relation to its origin or source. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 15 Vre wit is godes dohter. 1340 A yenb. 
26 Foie ssame. .is. .dorter of prede. 1667 Milton P. L. tx. 
653 God.. left that Command Sole Daughter of his voice. 
1728 Pope Dune. 1. 12 Dulness. .Daughter of Chaos and 
eternal Night. 1805 Wordsw. Ode to Duty 1 Stem Daughter 
of the Voice of God 1 O Duty l 1820 Shelley The Cloud 
vi, I am the daughter of earth and water. Mod. Italian, 
the eldest daughter of ancient Latin. 

b. Applied to the relation of cities to their 
metropolis or mother-city; in Scripture to the 
smaller towns dependent on a chief city. 

*535 Coverdale Josh. xv. 47 Asdod with the doughters 
[x6n towns] and vyllages therof. Mod. Carthage the 
famous daughter of Tyre. 

C. Duke of Exeter's daughter. Scavengers [cor- 
ruption of Skevington' s~\ daughter : names given to 
instruments of torture of which the invention is 
attributed to the Duke of Exeter and Sir W. 
Skevington, Lieutenant of the Tower of London, 
respectively. So gunners daughter, the gun to 
which seamen were lashed to be flogged. See 
Gunner, Scavenger. 

[1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv. xiii. 301 A daughter of 
the Duke of Exeter invented a brake or cruel rack.] a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Duke of Exeter's Daughter, 
a Rack in the Tower of London, to torture and force Con- 
fession; supposed to be introduced by him. 1720 Stow's 
Sttrv. (ed. Strype 1754) I. t. xiv. 66/2 The Brake or rack, 
commonly called the Duke of Exeter’s daughter because he 
was the deviser of that torture. 1878 J. Gairdncr Rich. Ill, 
iv. 125 Being, .a prisoner in the Tower, in the severe embrace 
of 1 the Duke of Exeter’s daughter 

7 . attrib. and Comb . (usually Jig?), as daughter- 
b ranch, -bud, - city , -house, -island, -language, 
-state ; daughter-like adj. ; daughter-cell (Biol.), 
one of two or more cells produced by the fission 


of an original or mother-cell. 

1586 T. B. LaPrimaud. Fr. Acad. 5x0 The rare example 
of dauehter-like pietie. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World rr. ix\ 
§ 1 (R.) A fruitful vine planted by the well side, and spread 
ber daughter-branches along the wall. 2642 Milton Reform. 
Wks. (1847) 21 This Britannic empire, . with all her daughter^- 
islands about her. a 2721 Prior Celia to Damon 104 And 
when the parent rose decays and dies . . the daughter-buds 
arise. 1871 Marcus Dods tr .St. Aug. City of God \. 107 
How, then, could that be a glorious war which a daughter- 
state waged against its mother? 2876 Wagners Gen, 
Pathol. 92 The daughter-cells separate after complete divi- 
sion. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 5 The Phoenicians alike 
of the parent country and daughter cities 2882 a 
Sachs' Bol. 139 One of the two daughter-cells (the Apical 
Cell) remains, .similar to the mother-cell. 1886 A bp. 

Prayer at opening Col. 4 - htd. Exhtb. May 4i That all tne 
daughter-lands of her Realms and Empire may be km 
together in perfect unity. j \ r 11 r 

Hence i)au*grkterfnl a. ( nonce-wd .), lull 01 
daughters. Dau-ghterhood, (a) the condition ol 
being a daughter ; (£) daughters collectively (ct. 
sisterhood). Dau g“ 2 iterk±ii ( nonce-wd . after Ger. 
toe hterc licit), little daughter. Dau ghterless jl, 
without a daughter. Datr sterling- {nonce-wd-), 
little daughter. Dau’gHtersMp {nonce-wd?), t e 
condition or relation of a daughter. 

1830 Carlyle in For. Rev. fr /Vrrr. V. 45 » 

daughter-full house. 183$ Taxis Mag. 11 . 2 
motherhood of Great Britain., and the unportioned daugh- 
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DAUPHINESS. 


DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 

1808 Southey Lett. (1856) II, 65, I shall not condole with ' 
you on the daughtership. 

Dairghter-in-law. [See Brother-in-law.] 

1, The wife of one’s son. 

1382 Wyclif Ruth i. 22 Thanne cam Noemy with Ruth 
Moabite, hir dotQter in lawe. C1440 Promp. Parv. 129 
Do3tyr in lawe, rturus. 1611 Bible Matt . x. 35 The 
daughter in law against her mother in law. 1886 Besant 
Chit dr. Gibeon n. xxxii, A mother is difficult to please in 
the matter of daughters-in-law. 

2. = Stepdaughter. (Now considered incorrect. 
Cf. Father-in-law 2.) 

[1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Doughter in lawe, belle filled 1841 
Genii. Mar. I. 312 Isabella, daughter of the late Lieut. 

i ohn Raleigh Elwes .. and daughter-in-law to J. Brown, 
I.D. 

Daughter-law. N owdial. = Daughter-in-law. 
1526-34 Tindale Matt. x. 25 The doughterlawe ageynst 
her motherlawe. 1567 Turberville Ovid's Epist. 36 
(Halliw.) Thy father would not entertnine In Greece a 
daughter-lawe, 1888 Elworthy IK Somerset Word-bk., 
Darter-law, (always) daughter-in-law. 

Daughterly (dg'toili), a. [f. Daughter + 
-ly 1,] Pertaining to or characteristic of a daugh- 
ter; such as becomes a daughter; filial. 

a 1535 More Wks. 1449 (R.) Youre very daughterly dealing. 
1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 96 b, Mooued to knowe their 
seuerall actions and daughterly loue. 179A Hurdis Tears 
Affect. 45 To relate .. the soft tale Of daughterly affection. 
1871 H. B. Forman Our Living Poets 231 The mere ]ear 
lest our wives and daughters should . . become less wifely 
and daughterly. 

Hence Daughterliness. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Epist. B ij b, The Womanishnesse or 
Daughterlinesse, if I may so speak, of the Church of Rome. 
1882 Argosy XXXIV. 280 She cared for her with a tender 
daughterliness. 

Dank (dqk). Mining. Also (Sc.') dalk, dawk, 
(north Engl) dowk. [The earlier Sc. form was 
evidently dalk , but the north Eng. points to dolk : 
the etymology is obscure ; cf. Daugh.] See quots. 

1705 Statist. Acc. Stirlings. XV. 329 (Jam.) Below the 
coal, there is eighteen inches of a stuff, wnich the workmen 
term dalk. 1829 Sopwith Mines Alstoji Moor 108 In Alston 
the contents of the unproductive parts of veins are chiefly 
described as dowk and rider. The former is a brown, friable, 
andsoft soil. 1859-65 Page Geol. Terms, Dank or Dawk, 
a mining or quarry term for bands and beds of tough, com- 
pact, sandy clay. 1873 Swaledalc Gloss., Dowk, tenacious 
black clay in a lead vein. 1876 Mid. Yorks. Gloss., Dowk , 
a mine-working of a stiff clayey nature. Niddcrdale. 

Dauk, daukin : see Dawk, Dawkin. 
t Dauke. Obs, rare. [ad. L. daunts, daueum 
carrot.] The wild carrot, Fattens Carota. 

c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 47 Daucus creticus . . gall, 
dauk. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 73/x The Dauke, or 
wild Carrot [hath) flower white. 

Daulk, obs. form of Dalk 2. 

Daulphin, obs. form of Dauphin. 

Dault, var. Dalt ; obs. pa. pple. of Deal v. 
Daun, obs. form of Dan 1. 
tDaunch, a. Obs. Fastidious. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xv\\. 509 Begyn I to rekyn I thynk 
alle dysdayn For daunche. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Daunch, 
adj. fastidious, over nice, squeamish. 

Dauncherous, obs. form of Dangerous. 
Daunder, Dauner, Daunger : see Dander, 
Danger. 

+ Datrnsel, v. Obs. [a. OF. dauncelcr , dan- 
zelcr to caress, dandle, f. danzele , dansele damsel, 
girl.] To caress, make much of, coax. 

1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. xi. 30 Luytel is he loued or leten bi 
J>at such a lessun redej>, Or daunseled [v. r. dauntidj or 
drawen fork- 1393 Ibid. C. vn. 20 (MS. F.) Demed for her 
doyngus & daunselde [ other MSS. excited] many ojmre. 

Daunt (d§nt), v . Also 4-6 daunte, dawnt(e, 
4-7 (4-6 Sc.) dant. [a. OF. dante-r (i2-i4th c. 
in Littre), var. of dontcr (mod.F. dompter) = Pr. 
dotntar:— L. domitdre, freq. of dotnare to tame, 
subdue. (For the a of danter , cf. Dan jA 1 )] 

I. f 1. trans. To overcome, subdue, vanquish. 
CX300 K. Alls. 1312 Sone he wol daunte thy maigne ! 
X 37 S Barbour Bruce iv. 602 The lord persy. .Dantit suagat 
all the land. 1391 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vii. 147 Hercules . . 
dawntede he proude Centauris. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, 
iv. xii, Hemettean hydeous gyaunt. .With his great strokes 
he did hym daunt. 1540 Compl. Scot. i. 21 The riche 
monarche of rome, quhilk dantit ande subdeuit al the 
varld? xfixo Holland Camden's Brit. (1637) 256 Being 
now daunted by time, there remaineth an heape of rammell 
and rubbish, witnessing the mines thereof, 
t 2. To tame, break in (an animal). Oh. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 303 Makometh . . Daunted 
a dowue, and day and ny^te nir fedde. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. 11. vi. 72 Bullys whiche. .haue homes that remeue 
about hym so that noman may tame ne daunte them. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xvii. 145 Sum of them began to plant treis, 
sum to dant beystis. 1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 43 a, 
To daunte fierce horses. 

t 3. fig. To bring into subjection, subdue, tame ; 
to hold in subjection, control. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunnc Hand l. pat J>ou mayst nat hy 

flesshe daunte Be not barfor yn wanhope. c 1390 Chaucer 
Truth 13 Daunt thi self that dauntest otheres dede. c 1425 
Jas. I (Scotl.) Good Counsel in Kingis Q. (X884) 51 Sen 
word is thrall and thocht is only free, Thow dant thi twnge, 
that poucr has and may. 1533 Gau Richt Kay (188S) 14 
Thay quhilk \yi! nocht suffer god to dant and rewl thayme 
. .efter his halie wil. x6ii Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. iv. vii. 
(1651) 163 It daunts whole kingdoms and cities. 


f b. To cast down, put down, quell. Obs. 

? a 1400 Arthur 113 He daunted b e proude & hawted be 
poure. 1513-75 Dium. Occnrrcnts (1833) 144 To dant the 
insolence of George erle Huntlie. *594 G- w* Senior Fjef. 
Verses Spenser's Amorctti , Dawnting thereby our neigh- 
boures auncient pride. *709 Strype Ann. I. xlviu 511 
The secretary in a letter . . trusted the Queen's Majesty 
would proceed here in such sort, as both these mischiefs 
would be daunted. # . . 

4 . To abate the courage of, discourage, dispirit ; 
to put in uwe, abash ; to overcome with fear, in- 
timidate, cause to quail. (The current sense.) 

£-1475 Rauf Coilyar 600, I dreid me, sa he dantit the, 
thow durst not with him deill. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11 . 
615 This discomfiture, .daunted the hartes of the.. Gascons. 
X596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 200 Thinke you a little dinne 
can daunt mine eares ? 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1063 
True Christian fortitude . . may be overborne, but it cannot 
be daunted. 1781 Gidbon Decl. F. II. xxxii. 227 The 
spirit of their chief was pot daunted by misfortune. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola 11. iv, She was not daunted by the 
practical difficulties in the way. 
f 5 . To daze, stupefy. Obs. exc. dial. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xiii. (1887) Such as . . haue 
their senses daunted, either thorough dreaming melancholie, 
or dulling phleame. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 18 Much 
daunted with that dint her^ sence was dazd. 1847-78 
Halliw., Daunt .. in the provinces, to stun, to knock down. 
+ XI. 6. To dandle, fondle, caress. Oh, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synnc 4880 pe fadyr . . pe chylde 
dauntede on hys kne. 1382 Wyclif Isa. lxvi. 12 Vp on the 
knes men shul daunte 3 ou. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia 
VIII. 132 Wij> siche woordes & cosscs dauntynge hir 
body. X483 Cath. Atigl. 92 To Dawnte (A. or to cherys), 
blandi tract a re. 

f b. absol. To toy. Obs. rare, 
a 1529 Skelton Image Ipocr. 225 Some daunte and daly 
. . in the blak ally Wheras it ever darke is. 

III. 7 . Herring Fishery. To press salted 
herrings into the barrel with a * daunt . 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 20X The largest Herrings 
..repackt by themselves, and sufficiently served with fresh 
Salt, daunted and well oyled. 1891 Rep. Deputation Fishery 
Board Scot, to Continent 7 No daunting should be used, 
when the barrel is fully filled up, hut it is most desirable on 
the first filling up. 

Daunt, si. [f. Daunt v.] 

+ 1 . The act of daunting ; dispiriting, intimida- 
tion ; a check. Obs. 

a 1400 in Leg. Rood isg P e deuel. .Mony folk In-to hellehe 
clihte. Til pe crosses dunt 3af him a daunt. 1573 Twyne 
JEneid. Xi. liiv b, O Tyrrhene dastardes still ? What daunt 
within youre hartes doth light ? 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions 
xxvii. 279 Ina sudden daunt and onset of an unexpected evill. 
+ 2 . Dandling, caress. Obs. 

£11548 Thrie Priests Peldis in Pinkerton Sc. Poems I. 43 
(Jam.) Of me ahyme thow gave but lytil tail ; Na of me 
wald have dant nor dail. 

3 . Herring FisJieiy. A disc of wood, usually 
made of two barrel heads nailed together cross-wise, 
used to press down salted herrings in the barrels. 

1890 Regul. Branding Herrings (Sc. Fishery Board ) 5 
The daunt must be used, with all repacked herrings. Ibid. 6 
The. .herrings then left in the barrel .. shall be pressed down 
. .steadily and uniformly, by daunt or otherwise. 
Daunted (dpmted), ppl, a. Also 4-6 Sc. 
dantit, -yt. [f. Daunt v. + -ed L] 

+ 1 . Tamed, subdued, brought under control; 
trained (quot. 1530). Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus 350 pe oxine [3okkit] to pe 
wane mekly As pai had bene wel-dantyt ky. 1487 Sc. Acts 
Jas. Ill, c. 18 Davntit hors depute to werk & nocht to pe 
sadill. * 53 ° Lyndesay Test . PaPyngo 277 Maisteris of 
Museik, to recreat thy spreit With dantit voce and plesande 
Instrument. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus V rol. 229 Be dantit 
refrenatioun, A man may. .alter his Inclinatioun. 

2 . Dispirited ; overcome with fear. 

1 577"®7 Holinshed Chron. I. 176/2 The forepart of his 
dawntea host. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 
143 The daunted look with which he eyed us. 1867 Jean 
Ingelow Poems, Story Doom vii. 46 The daunted mighty 
ones kept silent watch. 

Hence Datrnteciness. 

1660 G. Fox Saint, to Clias. II, 6 God struck thy Fathers 
Party with dauntedness of spirit. 

Daunten : see Daunton v. Sc. 

Daunter (d^’ntoj). Also 6 Sc. danter, -ar. 
[f. Daunt v. + -er 1.] 

1 . One who daunts ; + a subduer, vanquisher. 

* 5*3 Douglas SEneis iv. Prol.226 Danter of Affrik, Quene 
fundar of Cartage. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 4183 The 
danter of the .Romanis pompe and glorye. X586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. 1. vi. (R.), The danter then of trespassers. 

+ 2 . A tamer (of horses), horse-breaker. Obs. 

* 5*3 Douglas sEneis vn. iv. 84 Kyng Picus, Dantar of 
horss. X549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 151 The maist perfyit indus- 
treus horse dantars of macedon. 

Daunting (d^ ntig), vbl. sb. [-ing k] The 
action of the verb Daunt ; vanquishing ; taming ; 
caressing; discouragement, intimidation. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4032 Man may for no dauntyng Make 
a sperhauke of a bosarde. c 1440 Promp . Parv. us'Dawnt- 
ynge, or grete chersynge,y^r«>. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xh. (*887) 235 It is a great daunting to the best able man. 
1654 E, Johnson IVond. Work. Provid . 117 To thedanting 
of every proud heart. 

Dau’nttng, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That daunts : 
intimidating, etc. ; see the verb. 

a Z300 Cursor M . .21343 (Cott.) Leon dantand harsk and 
* 1C j ■ c *535 Faire Em 111. 1052 As for his menacing 
and daunting threats. 1677 Gilpin Dcmonol. (1867) 467 


A daunting and commanding authority over the consciences 
of men. 1847 Emerson Poems , Monadnoc Wks. (Bohn) I. 
439 Open the daunting map beneath. 

Hence Dau'ntingly adv., Dan 'ntln guess. 

1794 Burns M'Pherson's Farewell, Sae dauntingly gaed 
he. 16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng.. 4 (D.) As one who 
well knew., how the first euents are those which meusse 
a daungtingnesse or daring. 

Dauntless (dpmtles), a. [f. Daunt v. (hardly 
from the sb.) + -less.] Not to be daunted ; fear- 
less, intrepid, bold, undaunted. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. iii. 17 Let. thy dauntlesse 
minde still ride in triumph, Ouer all mischance. 1667 
Milton P. L. \. 603 firowes Of dauntless courage. ij6r 
Gray Fatal Sisters 41 Low the dauntless Earl is laid. 
1817 Scott (title), Harold the Dauntless. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 5. 514 Laud was as dauntless as ever. 
Hence Dairntlessly adv., Dau-ntlessness. 

18x3 Shelley Q. Mab vn. 196 Therefore I rose, and 
dauntlessly began My lonely. . pilgrimage. 1730^6 Bailey 
(folio), Daunt lesness, a being without hear or Discourage- 
ment. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U, S. VI. xlviii. 292 Shelby., 
among the dauntless singled out for dauntlessness. 

Daunton, dant on (dg-ntan), V. Sc, Forms : 
6-7 dnntoun, 5-9 danton, 7-9 daunten, 8-9 
daunton. [A derivative form of Daunt v. ; perh. 
a mistaken form of daunten pres. inf. (in Chaucer, 
etc.). Always spelt danton , -cun in earlier Sc., as 
dant was then regularly used for daunt.] — Daunt 
v. : To subdue, tame, intimidate, etc. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 8 How the Emprioure 
Theodocius send ane Armie..to dantoun this foirsaid Oc- 
taueus. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 371 This 
wonderouse wark of God. .aucht to have dantoned hir furie. 
*599 Jas. I Ba<nA. Awpoi' in. 121 Use. ,to ride and danton.. 
couragious horses. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless 
Cath, 121 To enforce a grant, or daunten the Prince. 1681 
Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 128 Who once at Rome, his 
pride to danton, His nose saluted with a panton. c 1794 
Burns Song, Blude red Rose , An auld man shall never 
daunton me. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1842) 162 Its sadness 
shall never danton me. 

Hence Dau’n toned///, a., tamed, broken in. 

1597 Skene Quon. Attach, c. 48 § 11 Bot it is otherwise of 
a tame and dantoned horse [de equo domito]. 

Daunz, obs. form of Dan i. 

Dauphin (d^*fin). Fr. Hist. Forms : a. 5-6 
dolphyn, 6 dolphyne, dolphine, doulphyn, 

6- 8 dolphin; / 3 . 5 daulphyn, 6-7 daulphin, 

7- dauphin, [a. F. dauphin (earlier daulphin, 
in 15th c. also doffin ) = Pr. dalfinx— pop. L. *dal- 
phinus, for L. delphtn-us (ad. Gr. 5 eA«/>i's dolphin), 
whence Sp. dclfin , It. delfno. In earlier use Eng. 
had daulphin , also dolphyn , -in, the same as the 
name of the fish ; dauphin is after mod. F., since the 
17th c. See Dolphin.] The title of the eldest 
son of the King of France, from 1349 to 1830. 

Originally a title attached to certain seigneuries : Dauphin 
of the Viennois, Dauphin of Auvergne. According to Littre, 
the name Dauphin, borne by the lords of the Viennois, 
was a proper name Dclphinus (the same word as the name 
of the fish), whence the province subject to them was called 
Dauphin! . Humbert III,, the Iasi lord of Dauphine, on 
ceding the province to Philip of Valois in i349> made it 
a condition that the title should be perpetuated by being 
borne by the eldest son of the French king, 
a. Form daulphin , dauphin. 

1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. 1 A ryche baron daulphyn and 
lord of the lond. a 1577 Sir T, Smith Commw. Eng. (1633) 
44 In France the Kings eldest Sonne hath the title of 
Daulphin. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 172 The sonne and 
heire apparant of the French King is known to all by the 
name of Daulphin. _ 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 107 The 
Barons call’d in Lewis the Dauphin. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
(1880) 159 To celebrate the marriage of the dauphin. 

P. Form dolphin , dolphyn , doulphyn. (Rare 
after 1670.) 

*494 Fabyan Chron. vti. 500 Kyng Iolin. .sent sir Charlys 
his sone, dolphyn of Vyenne, into Normandy. 1530 Palsgr. 
214/2 Doulphyn, the frenche kynges eldest sonne. *559 
Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxiii, Charles the Dolphyn our chief 
enemy. 1591 ^ Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. i. 92 The Dolphin Charles 
is crowned King in Rheimes. 1670 Cotton Espernon 11. v. 
216 The Joy all good Frenchmen were full of, for the Birth 
of the young Dolphin. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) *4° 
The Scottish Queen Had to the Dolphin married been. 

1 2. allrib. or adj. = Delphin, q.v. Obs. 

1705 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 14 The Dauphin 
Edition of this Author. 

Hence fDaupMnage (dolphynage), DaupWnate, 
the rule or jurisdiction of a dauphin (of Viennois). 

*494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 498 In this yere the dolphyn of 
Vyen .. solde his dolphynage vnto the Frenshe kynge. 
1884 J. Woodward in N. $ Q. 16 Aug. 137 The dauphinate 
of Viennois was then vested in the Crown. 

Dauphiness (defines). Forms: a. 6 dol- 
phines, dolpliyiiesse, etc. ; fi. 6 daulph-, 7'“ 
dauphiness. [f. Dauphin + -ess ; the F. title 
is dauphine .] The wife of the dauphin. . 

1548 Hall Chron. 230 b, The dolphin & his dolphines. 
Ibid. 240 b, The Ladye Elizabeth, entiteled Dolphynesse of 
\ yen. 1596 Danett tr. Comines 202 The Lady Daulphin esse. 
1685 Lond.. Gaz. No. 2048/3 The King accompanied with 
the Dauphin and Dauphiness. 17x2 Swift Jrnl. Stella 
11 Feb., It js very surprising this news to-day, of the dauphin 
and dauphiness both dying within six days, i860 FroUdk 
Hist. En%. VI. 364 The^ dangerous competition of the 
Queen of Scots and Dauphiness of France. 

Daur, Sc. f. Dare. . Daurg, var. of Daeg Sc. 
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Daut, dawt (d^t), v. Sc. Also 6-S date. 
[Etymology unknown. " 

If daut, dawt , is, as it appears to be?, the proper form, it 
ought to represent an original Halt : cf. Sc. Jaut, inant , 
saut, etc. ; but the two 16-17 th c. examples of date from 
Scotch writers of English make even this doubtful. Dalt 
suggests Gael, dalta foster-child ; but, though the^ word 
appears to be exclusively Scotch, there is no evidence 
pointing to a Gaelic origin. Connexion with Dote, doat 
is excluded by the fact that Sc. au, aw, does not answer 
to Eng. 5 from any source. Cf. also Daunt v. 6.] 
trans. To pet, fondle, caress, make much of. Also 
absol. 

1500-20 Dunbar Petit. Gray Horse 49, I was nevir dautit 
into stabell, My lyf hes bene so miserable. 1573 Commend . 
Vpricktnes 228 in Sat . Poems Re/. (1891) I. 285 Quba 
preissis vprichtlie To serue the Lord mon . .na wayis dres to 
daut thame daintelie. a 1598 Rollocke Passion 491-2 
(Jam.) The father will make much of his sonne, and allure 
him.. so the Lord dates and allures us. 1633 W. Struther 
True Happiness 223 Though he datted the Patriarchs by 
the familiaritie of his divine presence. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. U862) I. 461, I am dawted now and then with pieces 
of Christ's love and comforts. 1786 Burns Poet's Welcome 
to Child ii, I, fatherly, will kiss and daut thee. 1853 J. 
Milne /ml. in Li/e x iii. (1868; 203 My Lord surely dawts 
his weak foolish child. 

Hence Dauted, Dawted///. a., petted, fondled. 
1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 193, I am handled as 
sofily and delicately as a dawted child. ~ 2692 Scot. Prcsbyt. 
Rloy.(\TS%) 105 Will not a Father take his little dated Davie 
in his Arms. 1796 Macneill Will <$• Jean lvii, The tenderest 
mi t her. Fond of ilk dear dauted wean. 2851 Cumbrld. 
Gloss., Dawtet, caressed, fondled. 

Dautie, dawtie (dg-ti). Sc. Also dawty. 
[f. prec. or its source : but a formation with the dim. 
and appellative - ie , - v, from a verb, is unusual.] A 
person caressed or indulged ; a darling, pet, 
favourite. 

1676 J. Fraser Autobiog. in Select. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) 
II. 89 , 1 was no dawty. 1727 P. Walker Remark. Passages 
122 (Jamd Giving an account of old Quintin Dick, one of 
his Dau ties. 1823 Galt Entail I. xije. 156, ‘ I hae thought 
o' that, Gir2y, my dawty', said he. 

II Dauw (dau). Also dau, dow. [South African 
Dutch form of the native name.] A South African 
species of zebra, Eqttjis Ettrchellii, approaching 
the quagga in character. 

1802 Sporting Mag. XX. 140 Two sorts of wild horses, the 
Dau and the Kavagga. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 26s The 
indigenous Pachydermata are . . the zebra, the dauw, the 
quagga. 

t Davach, -oclt. Sc. Hist. In 7 dawach(o. 
[OIr. dabach , dabhach vat, tub (perhaps as a cont- 
mcasure) ; cf. the similar uses of pint, pottle , and 
gallon, as measures of land in Anglo-Irish. In 
medL. davaca (erroa. -ata). 

A conjectured derivation from danth ox, is erroneous. 
Dabach occurs as a land-measure in the * Book of Deir \ 
0 Goidclica (ed. 2) 217.)] 

An ancient Scottish measure of land, consisting 
in the east of Scotland of 4 ploughgates, each of 8 
oxgangs ; in the west divided into twenty penny- 
lands. It is said to have averaged 4 1 6 acres, but its. 
extent probably varied with the quality of the land. 

1609 Skene tr. Quon. Attach, xxiu. § n Provyding that 
the husband man did haue of him the aucht parte of ane 
dawache of land [warp, of ane oxgait of land], or mair 
\unins danace terre vet plus]. 2794 Statist. Arc. Scot. 
XIII. 509 There is a davoch of land belonging to this parish. 
1797 Ibid. XIX. 290 A davoch contains 32 oxen-gates of 13 
acres each, or 416 acres of arable land, c 1817 Hogg Talcs 
$Sk. VI. 269 Heir to seven ploughgates of Jana, and five half 
davochs. 1854 C. Innes Orig. Paroch. Scot. II. 335 By an 
ordinance of King John Balliol in 1292 eight davachs of 
land, including the islands of Egge and Rume, were among 
the lands then erected into the Sheriffdom of Skey. 1872 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 127 Davoch, a large pastoral 
measure at one time answering to the plough-gate, though 
in actual extent 4 times as large. 

Davenport (dseVnp 5 »Jl). Also devonport. 
[Said to be from the maker’s name.] A kind of 
small ornamental writing-table or escritoire fitted 
with drawers, etc. 

(Remembered in 1845.) 1853 Pract , Mechanic's /ml. VI. 
21 j- his very elegant and convenient desk is similar to an 
ordinary Devonport. 2875 Argosy May 329 At her daven- 
port, pen in hand, sat her ladyship. 

atlrib. 1883 Harper's Mag, Jan. 235/1 An inlaid daven- 
port desk. 

Daver (d? - va.i), v. dial. [Of unknown etymo- 
logy ; possibly I and II are different words.] 

I. Scotch and north. Eng. intr. To move or 
walk as if dazed or stupefied, to stagger ; also to 
be benumbed trans. To stupefy, stun, benumb. 

c 1600 Burel in Watson Collect, ii. (17061 30 (Jam.) Bot 
tauren and dauren, Like ane daft doitit fule. 1785 /ml. 
/r. Land. 6 in Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.), We Dein wat 
wou'd soon growdavert to stand.. i’ the cauld that time o' 
night. 1796 Macneill Will ff /can Ixiii, See them now- 
how changed wi* drinking 1 . . Davered, doited, daized and 
blinking. 1820 St. Kathleen III. 115 (Jam.) * Here’s the 
bed, man ! Whare. .are ye davering to?’ 1824 E. Swinburne 
in J. Kaine Mem. /. Hodgson (1858) II. 45 , 1 am somewhat 
davered about the vignettes. 

II. south-west. dial. intr. To fade, wither. 
Also Jig. (In first quot. causative or trans.) 

1621 J. Reynolds God’s Revenge agst. Murder 1. v. 154 
As if time and age had not power to wither the blossomes of 
our youth, as the Sunne hath to dauer the freshest Roses 


and Lillies. 1622 W. Yonge Diary 63 [The] hedges . . 
davered as if they had been scorched with lightning. 1654 
Vilvain Epit. Ess. vii. 54 My Piety ’gan to daver [L. lobe- 
/acta cade bat]. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Daver, to fade 
like a flower. Devon, 1864 Capern Devon Provinc., Thy 
heart is like, the daver’d rose. 3880 W. Cornwall Gloss., 
Dover, to soil ; to fade as a flower. 

Davey: see Daw. David, obs. form of Davit. 
Davi'dian: =Davidist. 

2885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 472 The rising 
Davidians, Davists, Georgists, or Family of Love, which . , 
gave trouble in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Da'vidist. [f. personal name David + -ist.] 

1 . One of a fanatical sect founded by David 
George or Jores, a Dutch Anabaptist of the 16th 
century. Also David- Georgian, -jorian, -jorist. 

1657 Baxter Agst . Quakers 13 Down to the David- 
Georgians, Wegelians, Familists, and the like of late. 
3727-51 Chambers Cycl., Davidists .. a sect of heretics. 
3882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rejig. Knowl. II. 1471 The ‘ David- 
jorists', and other uproarious Anabaptists. 

2 . A follower of David of Dinant. 
Davidsonite (deWidsanait). Mitt. [Named 

1836 after Dr. Davidson of Aberdeen : see -ITE.] 
A variety of beryl found near Aberdeen. 

1836 T. Thomson Min. I. 247. 

[David’s quadrant or staff, error for Davis's 
quadrant', see Quadrant, Staff, and List of 
Spurious Words .] 

jDavie : see Davy. 

Da*viely, adv. Sc. Spiritlessly, listlessly. 

3783 Burns Elegy on 1788, Observe the vera nowte an’ 
sheep, How dowf and daviely they creep. 1825 in J amieson. 

Davina (Min.) : see Davyne. 

Da'vist: -Davidist. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 201. 

Davit (dre-vit, d^*vit). Naut. Forms: 4 daviofc, 
7 dauid, -yd, -ed, 7- davit. [Formerly also 
David, and app. an application of that Christian 
name, as in the case of other machines and tools. 
Cf. F. davier , the name of several tools, etc., altered 
from daviet (Rabelais) = Davict, dim. of OF. Davi 
David ; the tool was still called david by joiners in 
the 1 7th c. (Hatzfeld and Darmesteter).] 

1 . a. A curved piece of timber or iron with 
a roller or sheave at the end, projecting from a 
ship’s bow, and used as a crane to hoist the flukes 
of the anchor without injuring the side of the vessel; 
a fish-davit, b. One of a pair of cranes on the 
side or stern of a ship, fitted with sheaves and 
pulleys for suspending or lowering a boat. 

[3373 in Norman-Fr, Indenture in Riley Lond. Mem. 370 
(irons/.), 30 ores , 1 davzot , for the same boat.] 1622 R. 
Hawkins Vov. S. Sea (1847) 388 His boate fitted with . . 
tholes, dauyd, windles, and other. 1626 Capt. Smith A ccid. 
Yng. Seamen 12 The forecastle, or prow . . the fish-hooke, 
a loufe-hooke, and the blocke at the Dauids ende. 1627 — 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 30 The Dauid. .is put out betwixt the 
Cat and the Loufe, and to be remoued when you please. 
3691T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 125 Bitts, Catheads and 
Davits. 3769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776) s. v., The davit 
..is emploj’ed to fish the anchor. 1820 Scoresbv Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 196 The boats are., suspended from davits or 
cranes fixed on the sides of the ship. 3875 J. C. Wilcocks 
Sea Fisltennan 48 Crane-davits of galvanised iron, in shape 
of the ordinary boat-davits. 

2 . Comb, davit-cast, a heavy spar used as a crane 
on board ship ; davit-guy, a rope used to steady 
a davit ; davit-roll, the roller or sheave of a davit ; 
davit-rope, the lashing which secures the davit to 
the shrouds when out of use. 

3794 Nelson in Nicolas DisJ. 1 . 434 Our *davit-cast 
unfortunately has broke it’s windlass. 3893 R. Kipling 
Many Invent. 364 Stop, seize and fish, and easy on the •davit- 
guy. 1793 Sm eaton Edystone L. § 143 A strong hawser . . 
being passed . . over the Mavit-roll . . the anchor and chain 
were then let down. 

Davite (d^i-vait). Min. [See quot.] A variety 
of Alunogen or native sulphate of alumina. 

1828 Mill in Braude's Q. /ml. 379, I shall therefore take 
leave to call it Davite in honor of Sir Humphry Davy. 

Davoch : see Davach. 

Davreuxite (davrozait). Min. [Named 1878 
after the Belgian chemist Ch. Davreux : see -ite.] 
A hydrous silicate of alumina and manganese found 
in Belgium. 3882 in Dana Min. App. iii. 35. 

Davy 1 (drWi). In full Davy lamp, Davy’s 
lamp. [Named after the inventor.] The miners’ 
safety-lamp invented by Sir Humphry Davy, in 
which the flame is surrounded with wire-gauze, so 
as to prevent its communication to explosive gases 
outside the lamp. 

3817 Faraday in B. Jones Li/e I. 241 The great desidera- 
turn of a lamp to afford light with safety .merely to refer to 
that which alone has been found efficacious, the Davy. 
3880 C. M. Mason Forty Shires 15 The men find fault with 
the Davy. 

Davy 2 (d?*vi). slang. A vulgar shortening of 
Affidavit, csp. in phr. to take one's davy (—‘to 
take one’s oath’). 

1764 O’Hara Midas 11. tv. (Farmer), And I with ray davy 
wilt back it, I’ll swear. 1785 Capt. Grose Diet. Vulgar 
Tongue , I’ll take my davy of it. 3873 M. Collins Mrq. *?- 
Merch. I. yi. 210 [They] take their solemn oath and davy 
that they didn’t do it. 


Davy Jones (d<? ; *vi d5^a*nz). Also simply 
Davy. In nautical slang : The spirit of the sea ; 
the sailors’ devil. Davy Jones's (or Davy's) l ocher: 
the ocean, the deep, esp. as the grave of those who 
perish at sea. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xiii. (Brewer), This same Davy 
Jones, according to the mythology of sailors, is the fiend that 
presides over ah the evil spirits of the deep, 1790 Dibdin 
Poor /ack iii. And if to old Davy I should go, friend Poll, 
Why you will ne'er hear of me more, c 1790 J. Willock 
Voy. 12 The great bugbear of the ocean is Davie Jones. .At 
the crossing of the line . . [they call] out that Davie Jones 
and his wife are coming on board and that every thing must 
be made ready. 1803 Naval Chrott. X. 510 The . . seamen 
would have met a watery grave; or, to use a seamans 
phrase, gone to Davy Jones’s locker. 3839 Marry at Pliant. 
Ship xli, I thought you had gone to Davy’s locker. 

Davyne (d^vin). Min. [ad. Ital. davina . 
named 1825 after Sir Humphry Davy.] A variety 
of nephelite, from Vesuvius. 

3826 Amer. /ml. Sc. XI. 257 Davina (Davyne). _ 3869 
Phillips Vesuv. x. 292 Davyne, a hydrous nepheline, is 
found in cavities of ejected blocks of gray lava on Somma. 

Davyum (d^-vizhn). Chem. [Named after Sir 
Humphry Davy, with termination -urn as in pla- 
tinum, etc.] The name given by Kern in 1 877 to a 
supposed metal of the platinum group, announced 
by him as discovered in Russian platinum ore. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 626. 

Daw (dp), sb . Also 5-8 dawe, 6-8 Sc. da. 
[Known only from the 15th c. (so the compound 
ca-daw, Caddow) : its form points to an OE. *dawe 
(:— dawa * from dagwd'), in ablaut relation to OHG. 
t Ah a, MHG. tdhe (Gothic type *dehwo, OTeut. 
*da‘Jrivti :—de 'hwd). M od. H G. dialects have da hi, 
diiche, dacha ; MHG. shows a dim. form t&helc 
(OHG. *tdhala), mod.G. dahle , since 3 8th c. dohle ; 
•whence med.L. taenia, It. iaccola. ] 

1 . A small bird of the crow kind (Corvus monc- 
dulci) ; now commonly called Jackdaw. 

3432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) IV. 307 A poore sowter in- 
formede a dawe to speke. 1530 Palsgr. 212/1 Dawe, a foule. 
Corneille. 3604 Drayton Owlc 188 The theevish Daw, and 
the dissembling Pye. 37x3 Swift Poems , Salamander , 
Pyes and daws are often stil’d With Christian nzek-hames 
like a child. 3853 Carlyle Sterling 1. iii. (1872) 14 Old 
ruinous castles with their ivy and their daws. 

2 . fig. Applied contemptuously to persons, f a. 
A silly fellow, simpleton, noodle, fool. Obs. 

c 1500 Yng. Children's Bk. 140 in Babccs Bk. (1868) 25 At 
thi tabull no]>er crache ne claw, Than men wylle sey kou 
arte A daw. 3560 Ingelend Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodsley 
II. 285, I never saw One . . in so easy a matter . . thus play 
the daw. 1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry in. (1859) 236 O seely, 
foolish, and dastardly daws. 3608 J. Day Law Trickesu i. 
How the daw Scoures ore his rustie phrases. 

b. A lazy person, sluggard; c. An untidy woman, 
slut, slattern. Sc. 

c 1460 T rivnclcy Myst. 26 Bot if God help amang I may 
sit downe daw to ken. 3500-20 Dunbar Dance 7 deidly 
Synnis 71 Mony slute daw and slepy duddroun. 35x3 
Douglas AEneis xiii. Prol. 184, I will my cunnand kepe, 

I will nocht be a daw, I will nocht slepe. 3598 Fergusson 
Sc. Prov., A year a nurish, seven year a da. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 135 (Jam.) But I see that but spinning I’ll never 
be braw, But gae by the name of a dilp or a da. 1862 
A. Hislop Prov. Scot. 16 A morning's sleep Is worth a fauld 
o’ sheep To a hudderin-dudderin daw. 

c. With reference to the fable of the jay in pea- 


:ock’s plumes. 

1731 Fielding Mod. Hush. 11. ii, That ever Hcav’n sbou d 
make me father to such a drest up daw 1 
3 . Comb., as i* dawcock, lit. a male jackdaw ; 
fig. = sense 2 a ; f dawpate = sense 2 a. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider fy F. xcii, Where *dawcocks in 
ioctrine have dominacioun. x68i W. Robertson Phrascol. 
jcn. (1693) 621 Who brought hither this fool in a play ; this 
rery daw-cock to lead the dance, a 1529 Skelton Agst. 
jarnesche 94 Lyke a doctor *dawpate. 3562 J. Heywood 
Prov. 4- Epig. (1867) 187 Thou arte a very dawe pate. 
Daw, sb., obs. form of Dew; see also Dawe, Day. 
•j* Daw (^§)j Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 dagfan, 
2-3 da3en, 3-5 dawe(n, 6- daw. [OE. dagiart, 
:orresp. to MDu. daghen, Du. and LG. dagett, 
DHG. tagen, G. tagen, to become day, f. wuer, 
lag- Day. Since the OE. change of a to x did not 
ake place in the vb., the latter is daw, against the 
ib. day : cf. draw, dray , saw , say, etc. In northern 
lial. sometimes inflected dew, dawcit, tuter e 
itrong verbs blow, snow, etc. In 16th c. oc. erro* 
leously spelt dal l after fall, fa, etc.] 

1 . intr. To dawn. a. with it as subject. 

C900 Bzda's Eccl. Hist, tv, x, Donne hu dagian 
3205 Lay. 1694 A-manven it flawed^ 

0 ale me 1791 Til it dawed to day. c X37S • Ata-S* 
Vinian One J* morne, ns It *47°-*:. 

Halory Arthur xvn. ii, Within a whyfc it dan jd. 
b. with day (or morning) as subject. 

6c Vpon the morne atrhe,' quhen. the day dew. *5*3 
Wrr 7c AEneis xin- Prol. 182 As menstrolis playng ?// 
ot dalfw dawl a 1605 Montgomery ^cems fAf 
f ’ht isneir rone t Hay 1 nou the day dauis. x6z*I)ra'- 
o: iPoly-olbft. (N.)» The other side from whence the 
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morning daws. 1789 Burns Happy Trio, The cock may 
craw, the day may daw. 1837. R. Nicoll Poems (1842) 97 
Nor hamewith steers till morning daw. 

C. fig . 

a i2*S Ancr. R . 352 Hwon he J>et is ower lif daweS and 
springe3 ase h 6 dawunge efter mhtes heosternesse. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. xviii. 179 Ioye bygynneth dawe. 

2 . To recover from a swoon, ‘come to * ; to awake 
from sleep ; = Adaw jy.l 1. 

c 1314 Guy Warm. (A.) 538 Adoun he fel a*swounie, & when 
he gan to dawei [etc.]. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 39 To 

Daw , in common speech is to awaken : to be Rawed, to 
have shaken off sleep, to be fully awakened. 

3 . brans. To rouse or awaken from sleep or a 
swoon ; to revive, * bring to = Adaw v . 1 2. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xi. x, The Quene .. felle to the 
erthe in a dede swoune, and thenne syr Bors took her vp, 
and dawed her. 1530 Palsgr. 507/2, I dawe from swoun- 
yng, Je reuiue , je resusctle. 1562 A. Broke Romeus <S- 
Jul. in Hazl. Shahs. Libr. (1875) I. 179 She thought to 
breake her slepe..She thought to daw her now as she had 
done of olde. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. vL 90 Thinking her to 
daw Whom they supposed fain in some inchanted swound. 

f Daw, #. 2 Ohs. rare. [f. Daw $/>.] intr. ?To 
play the ‘daw’ or fool. 

1596 Sir J. Smyths in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 92 That 
I would, .ryde lobbinge and dawinge to rayle at your Lord- 
ship. 

t Daw, v. 3 Ohs. rare. [Aphetic f. Adaw v.-, 
q.v.] trans. To daunt, subdue, frighten. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass iv. iv, You daw him too 
much, in troth, Sir. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq.f, 45 Ex- 
ternal force imprints Truth and Falshood, Superstition and 
Religion alike upon the dawed spirits of men. 

Dawache: see Davach. Dawcock: Daw sb. 
Dawd, var. of Dad sb : 1 
Dawdle (dp*d*l), v. Also daudle. [Not in 
Bailey; nor in Johnson’s Diet, (though used by 
himself in 17S1). It apparently became common 
about 1775 (at first chiefly in feminine use). 
Ussher’s example ( a 1656) was prob. local or dia- 
lectal. Supposed to be a local variant of D addle, 
but used in a more reprehensory sense, perh. by 
some association with Daw sb. sense 2 b.] 

1 . intr. To idle, waste time ; to be sluggish or 
lazy ; to loiter, linger, dally. 

a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 382 While he stood dawdling 
was taken short in his undertakings. 1781 Johnson 3 June 
in Boswell, If he’ll call on me, and dawdle over a dish of tea 
in an afternoon. 1796 Tane Austen Pride <$• Prep. xx. 97 
Mrs. Bennet, having dawdled about in the vestibule to 
watch for the end of the conference. 1819 Scott Let. to 
D. Terry 18 Apr. in Lockhart , A propensity which . . the 
women very expressively call dawdling . 1866 Rcskin Eth. 
Dust v. (1883) 90 You all know when you learn with a will 
and when you dawdle. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxii. 307 
The rest of us dawdled along the road. 

2 . quasi -traits, (usually with away). 

1768 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary July, I could not., 
ask for it.. and so dawdled and fretted the time away until 
Tuesday evening. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap 230 
Dawdle out my days Jn exile here at Clairvaux. 1887 
Spectator it May 696/2 To employ with profit many hours 
that might otherwise be dawdled away. 

Dawdle (dp'd’l), sb. Also 8 daudle. [f. prec.] 

1 . One who is the personification of dawdling; 
csp. a dawdling girl or woman. 

a 1764 Lloyd Chit-Chat Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 185 Be quick 
— why sure the gipsy sleeps ! Look how the drawling daudle 
creeps, 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. III. 141 Mrs. 
Thornley was rather too much of, what she [Mrs. M.]called, 
a dawdle, to please her. 1843 F. E,. Paget Pageant 118 
His wife. .was. .one of those helpless, indolent dawdles that 
are fit to be nothing but fine ladies. 1879 Barinc-Gould 
Germany I, 392 The sharp clever boy goes into business, the 
dunce or dawdle into the army. 

2 . The act of dawdling. 

18x3 Lady Burghersh Lett. (1893)38 What with dawdles 
and delays of the German post-boys. .1876 Green Stray 
Stud. 70 The evenings are . . a dawdle indoors as the day 
has been a dawdle out. 

Dawdler (dp dhi\ [-ER l.] One who dawdles ; 
an idler, loiterer. 

x8i8 Todd, Dawdle , or Dawdler, a trifler ; a dallier ; one 
who proceeds slowly or unskilfully in any business. A low 
word. S849 Thackeray Pendennis (1850) 1. 280, I have been 
a boy and a dawdler as yet. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
xv, Your habitual dawdler — the man who never keeps his 
appointments by any chance. 

Dawdling (dp-dlig), vbl. sb. [-ing k] The 
action of the verb Dawdle. 

1819 [see Dawdle v. i], 1849 Thackeray Lett. 13 July, 
Ryde. .would be as nice a place as any. .for dawdling, and 
getting health. 1875 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. viii. 
457 With old age comes dawdling, that is, doing everything 
too slowly. 

Dawdling,///, a. [-ing 2 .] That dawdles; 
characterized by dawdling. 

*773 Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary 3 May, The mother is 
a slow, dawdling, sleepy kind of dame. 1782 — Diary 
8 Dec., With whom I had a dawdling conversation upon 
dawdling subjects. 1843 Mrs.. Carlyle Lett. I. 265 The 
dreaming, reading, dawdling existence which best suits me. 
Hence Dawdlingly adv. 

x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 145/1 Some very important Bill which 
. . has been dawdlingly postponed from day to day. 

Dawdy, Sc. dial. f. Dowdy. 

Dawe (daue, daw), dawen, dawes, obs. 
forms or inflexions of Day. Dawesvfos the early form 
of the Y>\,*=days\ dawen was originally dative pi., but I 


when reduced to dawe , daw, daue, dau, came some- 
times to be treated as sing. : see Day 1 3 a fi, and 1 7. 
Dawen, obs. f. Down sb. 

Dawenyng(e, obs. form of Dawning. 
Dawerke, obs. form of Daywork. 

Dawing (dp'ir)), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 
1 dasung, 3 dawung, 4 daghyng(e, 3-6 dawyng, 
4- dawing, (5 dayng, 7 dauing, 8 dawin). [OE. 
dagung, from dagian to become day, to Daw. 
After 1400, northern and chiefly Scotch, being 
displaced in Eng. by Dawning.] 

1. Dawn, daybreak ; morning twilight. 
c 900 tr. Bxda's Eccl. Hist. hi. xix. (xxvii.) 242 pa eode [he] 
ut in dawunge of ham huse. a 1000 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 795 Betwux hancred and dawunge. a 1225 After. R. 
20 Bi nihte ine winter, ine sumer i^e dawunge. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bnice vii. 318 [Thai] Com on thame in the dawyng, 
Richt as the day begouth to spryng. c 1420 Avoiv. Art It. 
Iv, Erly in the dawyng Come thay home from hunting. 
1513 Douglas AEneis m. viii. 29 The dawing gan . . wax reid, 
And chasit away the sterris. a 1605 Montgomerie. Misc. 
Poems, Solsequium 40 The dauing of my long desyrit day. 
CX794 Burns As I was a wandering iii, I could na get 
sleeping till dawin* for greetin'. 
f 2 . Recovery from swoon, 'coming-to\ Obs. 
(See Daw v. 2, 3.) 

3530 Palsgr. 212 Dawyng, gettyng of lyfe, resuscitation. 

t Dawing, ppl. a. Obs. exc. Sc, Also 4 north. 
dawande. (f. Daw v. 1 +-ing 2 .] Dawning. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 445 pe dawande day. 

+ Dawish (dp'ij), a. Obs. [f. Daw sb. + -ISH.] 
Like or characteristic of a daw ; silly, sluttish. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Fives ' Instr. Chr. Wont. (1592) M iij, 
Dawish, and brainlesse, cruel), and murderers. 1543 Bale 
Yet a Course, fyc. 59 fT.) Such dawishe dodypols. 1605 
Chapman All Fools in Dodsley (1780) IV ; 167 If he [a jack- 
daw] fed without his dawish noise He might fare better. 

Dawk (dpk’', sbP dial. [app. the same as 
Dalk 2 .] A hollow in a surface; a depression, 
furrow, incision. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 66 This Iron, .would not make 
Gutters on the Surface of the Stuff, but (at the most) little 
hollow dawks.. Ibid. 82 The Iron of the Fore-plane . .makes 
great Dawks in the Stuff. .The Iron . . will yet leave some 
Dawks in the Stuff for the Jointer. . to work out. 

Hence Dawk v ., to make a hollow or incision in. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 204 The Chissel . . might run 
too fast into the Work, and dawk it. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Dank, to incise with a jerk, or insert a pointed weapon with 
rapidity. 

II Dawk, sb?, dak (dgk, dak). Anglo-Itid. Also 
S dog, dock, 9 dork, dauk. [Hindi and Marathi 
dak, perh. related to Skr. drak quickly.] Post or 
transport by relays of men or horses stationed at 
intervals ; a relay of men or horses for carrying 
mails, etc., or passengers in palanquins. 

To travel dak : to travel in this way. To lay a dak : to 
arrange for relays of bearers or horses on a route. 

1727 [see b]. 1780 H. F. Thompson Intrigues of Nabob 76 
(Y.), I wrote, .for permission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. 
1781 Hicky's Bengal Gas. 24 Mar. (Y.), Suffering People to 
paw over their Neighbour’s Letters at the Dock. 1809 
Viscount Valentia Trav. India, etc. (i8n) I. ii. 49 My 
arrangements had been made, for quitting Burbampore. . 
not only had the dawk been laid, but [etc.], a 1826 Heber 
Narr. journey Ind. (1828)1. 328 In.the line of road I am most 
likely to follow. . I am not certain that any Dak exists. 
1840 E. E. Napier Scenes For. Lands II. vi. 103 By having 
bearers posted, at stated distances, which is called travelling 
1 dawk long journeys are made in a comparatively brief 
space of time. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xlfv.(D.), 
After the sea voyage there isn’t much above 1000 miles to 
come by dauk. 

b. attrib., as dawk - ox dak-bearer, choky, journey, 
traveller, etc. ; dak bungalow (rarely house), 
a house for the accommodation of travellers at 
a station on a dak route. 

1727 A. Hamilton Nciv Ace. E. Ind. I. 149 (Y.) Those 
Curriers are called Dog Chouckies. 1796 in Seton-Karr 
Select. Calcutta Gaz. II. 185 The re-establishment of Dawk 
Bearers upon the new road. a 1826 Heber Narr. Journey 
Ind. (1828) I. 277, 1 will .. bring it safe on to the next dak- 
house. 2853 Calcutta Rev. July-Dee. 175 The dak bunga- 
lows, the modern form of the Mogul Serais. 1866 Trevelyan 
{title). The Dawk Bungalow. Ibid. (1869) 98 Too old 
travellers to expect solitude in a dawk bungalow. 

Dawk, var. of Dauk. 

Dawkin, dial. [? dim. of Daw.] a. A fool, 
b. A slattern. Hence Davrkinly adv., foolishly. 

156s Calfhill Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 236 (D.) Then 
Martiall and Maukin, a dolt with a daukin, might marry 
together. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 13 Dawgos or Daivkin, 
a dirty, slattenng woman, c 1746 Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
l tew Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 52 After looking dawkinly- 
wise a bit. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Dawkin , a dull, stupid per- 
son. Dawkinly, stupidly, foolishly. 

Dawly, obs. form of Dowly a. and adv. 

Dawn (dpn), sb. [Appears late in 16th c., the 
earlier equivalents being Dawing, Dawning. App. 
f. the verb-stem (see next) ; cf. break in * break of 
day’ (quoted 1584). ON. had dagan,dogun dawn, 
f. daga to dawn, i dagan, at dagan at dawn : but, 
notwithstanding the likeness of form, there is no 
evidence that this is the original of the Eng. word.] 
1. The first appearance of light in the sky before 
sunrise, or the time when it appears ; the beginnimr 
of daylight; daybreak. 


High dawn , dawn appearing above a bank of clouds on 
the horizon ; low dawn, dawn appearing on or close to the 
horizon. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ?. 291 Next day after dawne, 
1603 — Mens. for M. iv. ii. 226 Come away, it is almost 
cleere dawne, 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 498 With such dark 
black Clouds near the Horizon, that the first glimpse of the 
Dawn appeared 30 or 40 degrees high . .it is a common saying 
among Sea men . . that a high dawn will have high winds, 
and a low dawn, small winds. 2778 Bp. Lowth Trans/. 
Isaiah xxvi. 19 Thy dew is as the dew of the dawn. 1832 
Tennyson Death Old Year ii, He wiU not see the dawn of 
day. *852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. viii. 101 The assault had 
begun at early dawn. 

2 . fig. The beginning, commencement, rise, first 
gleam or appearance (of something compared to 
light) ; an incipient gleam (of anything). 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xti. xlvi, So spring some 
dawns of joy, so sets the night of sorrow. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 196 * 2 From the dawn of manhood to its de- 
cline. 1767 Babler II. 100 If he possesses but a dawn of 
spirit. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. I. Old Actors , You could see 
the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his counten- 
ance. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen llttiv. ii. § 50. 69 
From the earliest dawn of history to the present day. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as dawn- animal, - animal- 
cule (see quots.), -dew, -goddess, - light , - streak ; 
dawn-illumined, - tinted adjs. ; dawnward adv. 

1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man ii. 23 Eozoon Canadense . . 
its name of 4 “Dawn-animal* having reference to its great 
antiquity and possible connection with the dawn of life on 
our planet. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. x. 189 The 
organism, Eozo&n Canadense , or *Dawn-ammaIcuIe of 
Canada. 1856 Mrs. Browning Auk Leigh i. Poems VI. 24 
A dash of *dawn-dew from the honeysuckle. 1877 J. E. 
Carpenter tr. Tields Hist. Relig. 107 The Sun-god. ..and 
the *dawn -goddess. 1820 Shelley Ode to Liberty xi, As on 
a *dawn-illumined mountain. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 
II. 326, I oft had seen the *dawnlight run As red wine, 
through the hills. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
221 The *dawn-streaks of a new day. 1822 Shelley Hellas 
963 *Dawn-tinted deluges of fire. 1881 W. Wilkins Songs 
of Study 44 In joyful praises “dawnward rolled. 

Dawn (d^n), v. Also 6 daune, dawne. 
[Known only from end of 15th c., since which it 
has displaced the earlier verb Daw. App. deduced 
from Dawning, q.v. Cf. also Dayn v.] 

I. 1 . intr. To begin to grow daylight : said of 
the day, morning, light ; also simply with it. 

1499 Pvnson Promp. Parv., Dawnyn or dayen [c 1440 
dawyn], auroro 1526 Tindale Matt, xxviii. 1 TheSabboth 
daye at even which dauneth the morowe after the Sabboth 
[Wyclif bigynneth to schyne, Geneva & 1611 began to 
dawne]. — 2 Pet. i. xo Vntill the daye dawne. cx53* 
Dewes In trod. Fr. in Palsgr. 938 To dawne, ajoitmer. 
x6xx Bible Matt, xxviii. 1 In the ende of the Sabbath, as 
it began to dawne towards the first day of the weeke, 1711 
Steele S/ect. No. 142*5 Before the Light this Morning 
dawned upon the Earth. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 23 As 
soon as ever the Morning dawn’d, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxi. 150 Day at length dawned and gradually brightened. 

b. trans f To begin to shine, as the sun or 
any luminary. 

1702 Rowe Tarnerl. v. i. 2017 Women, like Summer 
Storms are Cloudy . . But strait tne Sun of Beauty dawns 
abroad. x8x i Heber Hymn, Brightest and best of the sons 
of the morning, Dawn on our darkness. 183Z Tennyson 
Margaret v, Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn Upon 
me thro' the jasmine-leaves. 

2 . fig. To begin to develop, expand, or brighten, 
like the daylight at dawn. 

1717 Pope Epist, to Jervas 4 Where Life awakes, and 
dawns at ev f ry line. 1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 412 In 
the year 1685 his fame.. was only dawning. 1852 Miss 
Yonge Cameos I. xxviii. 234 When prosperity dawned on the 
elder brother. 

3 . To begin to brighten, with or as with the light 
of dawn. 

. 1647 Crash aw Poems 165 When the dark world dawn’d 
into Christian day. 1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Zanchius 
390 Zan chius. .became such a light.. that many parts in 
Christendome dawned with the luster of his writings. 1832 
Tennyson CEnone 46, I waited underneath the dawning 
hills. 

b. transf. To begin to appear, become visible. 
*744 Akenside Pleas. Itnag. 1. 146, I see them dawn t 
I see the radiant visions, where they rise. z8zs J. Wilson 
Isle of Palms m. 307 Its porch and roof of roses dawn 
Through arching trees. 

4 . fig. Of ideas, facts, etc. : To begin to become 
evident to the mind; to begin to be understood, 
felt, or perceived. Const, on, upon. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe. Uncle Tom's C. xv. 129 The idea that 
they had either feelings or rights had never dawned upon 
her. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ix. 137 11 
dawned on my recollection that I had heard Judy mention 
her Uncle. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 66 The distinc- 
tion between ethics and politics has not yet dawned upon 
Plato s mind. 

II. + 5 . trails. To bring to life; to arouse 
or awake from a swoon, resuscitate ; = Daw v. 3. 

. 1 53 ° Palsgr. 507/2,1 dawne or get life in one that is fallen 
Jr f, T swoune > reuigore . . I can nat dawne him. X55 1 
o ij- ,LSON ^^ike {1580) 33 If Alexander dawned a weakc 
Soldiour when he was almoste frnsen for cold. 1593 MuN- 
day Def. Contraries 71 After he had dawned him to remem- 
b rane e by the helpe of vinager and colde water. 

Dawne, obs. form of Down sb. 

Dawned (flpnd, poet, tlgmed), ppl.a. rare, [f- 
Da wn z». + -ed k] That has begun to brighten. 

18x8 Keats Endynt. t. 94 The dawned light. 

Dawner, var. of Dander v. Sc. 
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DAT. 


Dawnger(e, etc., obs. forms of Danger, etc. 
Dawning (dp'niq), vbl. sb. Also 4 dawynyng, 
4-5 dawenyng(,e, 4-6 dawnyng(e, 5-6 daun- 
yng(e. [Known before 1300, when it appears 
beside the earlier Dawing (from Daw v., OE. 
dagung, dag-ian), which it gradually superseded. 
The corresponding verb to dawn, which has simi- 
larly displaced daw, is not exemplified till the 15th 
c. t and appears to have been deduced from dawn- 
ing ; the sb . dawn appeared still later, app. from , 
the vb. As ME. daw-en had also an early doublet 
form dai fen, day-yn (see Day vX), so beside dawen - 
yng is found daifn-ing, daien-ing, dain-hig (see 
DaYN #.). No form corresponding to dawening, 
dawning is recorded in OE., and it was probably : 
from Norse ; Sw. and Da. have a form dagning ! 
(OSw. daghning c 1 300) , either from daga to dawn, 1 
with suffix -11-ing, as in kva'8-ji-ing, sai-n-ing, tal- 
n-ing , etc. (Vigf. Introd. xxxi), or from a deriv. I 
vb. *dagna.'] 

1 . The beginning of daylight; dawn, daybreak. 1 
In reference to time, now poetic or rhetorical. 

*297 R. Glouc. (1724) 557 To Keningwurpe hii come in 1 
pe dawninge. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. n88 Dido , The 1 
dawenyng vp rist out of the se. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn 
(Rolls) VI. 439 Chasede his enemyes al pat dawenynge [v.r. 
dawyng]. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. lxxxvi, Vppon a day 1 
in the daunynge. 1480 Caxton Citron . Eng. ccvii. 189 
Erly in the dawenynge of the day. 1586 Cogan Haven 
Health ccxliii. (1636) 31 1 Drinke it in the morning at the 
dawning of the day. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 160 The Bird 
of Dawning. 1712 W. Rogers Voy . 104 So we ran North 
till Dawning- ' x8xo Scott Lady of L. i. xxxii, At dawning 
to assail ye, Here no bugles sound reveille. 1858 Kingsley 
Poems , Night Bird 13 Oh sing, and wake the dawning, 
b. transf The east, the f orient 7 . 

1879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey 215 Those who dwell 
toward the dawning. 

2 . fig. The first gleam or appearance, earliest 
beginning (of something compared to light). 

_ a x6x2 Donne Biciflco’aTOs (1644) 17 A man as. . illustrious, 
in the full glory and Noone of Learning, as others were in 
the dawning, and Morning. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1.68 
In this early Dawning of the Year. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. $F. 
III. Hii. 314 In the^ ninth century, we trace the first dawn- 
ings of the restoration of science. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) I. 75 The dawnings of a literary culture. 1856 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. lay, I. v. 198 That principle of intelligence, 
the dawning of which we observe in the lower animals. 

Dawning, ppl. a. [f. Dawn v. + -ing 2 .] That 
dawns ; beginning to grow light, a. lit. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. ii. 10 Dawning day new comfort 
hath inspir’d. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 423 Fresh as the 
dawning light. 1791 Coivter Iliad xi. 60 The dawning 
skies. 1843 Tennyson Two Voices 405 The light increased 
With freshness in the dawning east. 

b. fig. Showing its early beginning, nascent. 
x697'Dkyden Virg. As tie id (L.), In dawning youth. 1751 
Johnson Rambler sko. 165 T 5 Those who had paid honours 
to my dawning merit. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 765 The 
distinctive colour of the dawning heresy. 

Dawnt(e, obs. form of Daunt. 

Dawsonite (do’sanaitj. Min. [Named 1S74, 
after Sir J. W. Dawson of Montreal : see -ite.] 
A hydrous carbonate of aluminium and sodium, in 
white transparent or translucent crystals. 

1875 Amer. yrnl. Sc. Ser. hi, IX. 64 On Dawsonite, 
anew mineral. 

Dawt, Dawtie (-y) : see Daut, Dautie. 

Day (del), sb. Forms : 1 d£e3, 2 deg, deig, daig, 
2-3 deei, dei, dag, 3 ( Ortn .) dagg, 3-5 dai, 3- day, 
(5-6 dale, daye, 6 Sc. da). PI. 3- days (3-5 
dawes ; dat.pl. 2-6 dawen, dawe ; daw, dau ; 
see below). [A Com. Teut. sb. : OE. dveg (dirges, 
pi. dagas, -a, -urn) = OFris. dei, dey, di , OS. dag 
(MDu. dach ( g/i ), D11. dag, MLG., LG. dag), 
OHG., MHG. tac(g), G. tag, ON. dag-r (Sw., Da. 
dog), Goth, dags:— OTeut. *dago-z. In no way 
related to L. dies ; usually referred to an Aryan vb. 
dhagh-, in Skr. dah to burn ; cf. Lith. dagas 
hot season, OPruss. dagis summer. . From the 
\V Ger. dag, OE, had regularly in the sing, dreg, 
dvges, dirge ; in the plural dagas, daga (later - ena ), 
dagum. This phonetic exchange ic:a survived in 
early ME., so that while -in the sing, the final j 
was regularly palatal (see forms above ; gen. derives, 
dxies, deies , dates , dayes, dat. derive, daic, etc.), the 
pi. was (from dagos'), dafs, dalles , dashes, dawes, 
genit. (\—daga, -ena) daga, dazuene, daheite , dafn, 
dat. (i-dagum) dajon, -en, daghen, dawen, dawe* 
dazv , dau. The last survived longest in the phrase cf 
dazue * from (life) days * (see 17 and Ad awe), and in 
in his dawe, etc. (see 13 a 0 ). But soon after 1200 
plurals phoneticallyassimilated to the sing. (dse$cs, 
daises, dates) occur, and at length superseded the 
earlier forms.] 

A. Illustration of early forms. 

a. plural, nom. and a ecus, 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 20 1 c beo mid eow ealle 
da^as. c 1x60 Hatton G- ibid., Ich beo mid eow ealle da3es. 
c xzoo Orsun 4356 Seffne da3hess. csz 05 I«ay. 8796 Fif 
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dashes [c 1275 dawes]. a 1225 Leg. Nath. 1844 A 1 pe t weolf 
dahes. *1x225 A tier. R. 70 p re o dawes. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 38 3 ]>re dawes & nan mo. 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 
577 As it is said by eldeme dawis. CX430 Lydg. Bochas vi. 
1. (1554) 144 a, In tby last dawes. 

0. pi. gen. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. ci. 21 On midle minre da^ena- c xooo Ags. 
Gosg. Matt. iv. 2 He fasste feowurtig daga [Litidisf. feuortig 
daga, Hatton G. feortb da^es]. CX175 Lamb Horn. 87 
Fram pam ester tid fifii dasa. c 1205 Lay. 3615 pe ford 
wuren agan feuwerti da^ene [c 1275 daijes]. Ibid. 4605 
Vnder fif dawene [cxz 75 dai$ene] 3eong heo comen to pisse 
londe. a 1225 Leg. Kath . 2502 Twenti dahene 3ong. 

y. pi. dat . ; see also 13 a 0. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxyi. 61 A£frer prym dagum [xxvij. 
63 dagon]. r xx6o HattonG. ibid., ./Efter prem da3en. CIX75 
Lamb. Horn. 89 On moyses da^en. c 1205 Lay. 5961 Bi heore 
aridre dm wen [<--1275 dawes]. **1300 K. Alt's. 5631 In twenty 
dawen. c 1300 St. Margarctc 3 Bi olde dawe Patriarch he 
was wel he3 : c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2480 Etenes bi old dayn 
Had wrou^t it. c 1430 Freemasonry 394 After the lawe That 
was y-fownded by olde dawe. 

5 . In some places dajen, dawen, may be nom. 
or acc. plural. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 119 Ic seolf beo mid eow all e dajen 
[OE. ealle dagas], 

c. The genitive sing. OE. dxges, early ME. dates, 
etc., was formerly used adverbially, by day, on 
the day (Ger. des Tags) : see 1 b ; it survived in 
ME. bi daics , a dates, A-days, mod. now-a-days. 

33 . Signification. 

X. The time of sunlight. 

1 . * The time between the rising and setting of 
the sun * (J.) ; the interval of light between succes- 
sive periods of darkness or night ; in ordinary usage 
including the lighter part of morning and evening 
twilight, but, when strictly used, limited to the time 
when the sun is above the horizon, as in 1 at the 
equinox day and night are equal \ Break of day : 
dawn : see Break, Daybreak. 

This is the artificial day of astronomers : see Artificial. 
It is sometimes called the natural day (Ger. natiirlicher 
tag), which however usually means sense 6. 

ciooo .risLFRrc Gen. i. 5 God..het pa:t leoht dzeg & pa 
peostra piht. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hem. 258 pu gifst pe sunne 
to pe dai}, j>e mone tope nichte. c X290A. Eng. Leg. 1 . 97/173 
In pat prison pat Maide Iai twelf dawes and twelf ni3t. 
<ri340 Cursor M. 390 (Trin.) To parte pe day fro pe ny3t. 
c X400 Lan/rattc' s Cirurg. 41 Ofte tymes in pe dai & in pe 
ny^t. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxxviii. 155 It was then 
nyne of the day. 1580 Baret A tv. B 1200 The Breake of the 
daie. 1592 Davies Jmmort. Soul vi. (1742) 15 O Light, which 
mak’st the Light which makes the Day. 1635 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. \. v. 106 The longest day is equalt to the longest 
night. X770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 15 How often have I bless’d 
the coming day. # 1807 Robinson A rchxol. Gracca m. xxv. 
331 The more ancient Greeks distinguished the natural day 
—that is, the time from the rising to the setting of the sun 
— into three parts. 1840 Penny Cycl . XVI. 32 6/1 At North 
Cape .. the longest day lasts from the 15th of May to the 
29th of July, which is two months and a fortnight. 

b. Const . The notion of time how long is ex- 
pressed by the uninfiected word (repr. an original 
accus. or dative), as in day and night , all {the) 
day, this day, and the like ; the notion of time 
when (without respect to duration) was expressed 
in OE. by on dag, early ME. on, tippon dai, o day , 
a-day ; also by the genitive dirges, esp. in the collo- 
cation dirges and nihtes , and in far days, far forth 
days, = ' far on in the day’, still used in 17th c. 
(see Far adv. 3 c); about 1200 we find bi dajes, 
and soon after bi daie by day. See By prep. 19 b. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 5 Symle dseges & nihtes he was 
on byrxenutn. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 Swiche hertes 
fondetS pe fule gost deies and nihtes. CX200 Ormin 11332 
Heold Crist hiss fasste . . Bi da3hess & bi nahhtess. a 1250 
Owl <5- Night. 24X Bi daie pu art stare-blind, c 1250 Hymn 
to Virgin 257 Min hope is in pe daj Sc nicht. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 15159 (Cott.) Ilk night of oliuete To pe mont he yode . . 
And euer on dai pe folk he gaf O godds word pe fode. X385 
Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/1 [He] made dyverse enarmyoges 
bi day and eke bi nyght. CX400 Lan/rattc' s Cirurg. 34, 

1 hceld pe wounde open aldai. *21450 A'«£. de la Tour 
(18681 45 She happed to abide so longe on a sonday that it 
was fer dayes. 1513 Morf. in Grafton Chron. II. 778 The 
pageauntes were a making day and night at Westminster. 
a 1563 Bale Set. IVhs. (Parker Soc.) 120 It is far days and 
ye have far to ride to night. z6oo Holland Livy xlv. xxxvi. 
1225 It was so far forth dayes as being the eighth houre 
therof. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 318 Untir’d at Night, 
and chearful all the Day. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 219 
He might prosecute his voyage as well as by day. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng . (1880) I. ill. 184 The bags were car- 
ried. .day and night at the rate of about five miles an hour. 

2 . In before day, at day = daybreak, dawn. 

a 1300 Cursor HE 6ro6 fGott.) J?at pai Sould vte of hous cum 
bi-for day. 01420 Avow. Arth.ls, To ride this forest or 
daye. 1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist . 39 A little before 
day. *719 De Foe Crusoe (i84o> II. ii, 48 They got up in 
the morning before day. 1793 Nelson in Nicolas Dis/>. 
1 . 309 This morning at day we fell in with a Spanish .. Ship. 

3 . Daylight, the light of day. 

■ c X340 Cursor M. 8676 ( Fairf.), I hit knew quen hit was day. 
1382 Wyclif Rom. xiii. 13 As in day wandre we honestly. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 223 Whan Reyna wde 
sawe the day, he rose vp. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 355 
Such as could see day at a little hole. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
O Larins' Voy. A mbass. 276 In his Conversion of the darkest 
Night to bright Day. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 142 f 1 She 
had now found out, that it was Day before Nine in the 
Morning. X719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. x. 218 It was 


broad day. x 883 Stevenson Treasure Is/, hi. xiii. (1886) 
107 It was as plain as day. 

b. fig. A light like that of day ; 1 daylight * in 
a difficult question. 

1667 Marvf.ll Corr. lxxw Whs. 1872-3 II. 22s, I can not 
vet see day in the Jbusinesse, betwixt the two Houses. 1702 
Rowe Tatnerl, v. i. 2191 They cast a Day around ’em. 

F 4 . One of the perpendicular divisions or ‘ lights 7 
of a mullioned window. [F. jotir, med.L. dies.] 

[1409 Will 0/ Ware (Somerset Ho.), Lego vna fenestra 
trium dierum.] X447 Will Hen. VI (Hare’s MSS. Cains 
Coll.), In the east ende of the Quier shalbe sat a great 
gable window of vij dales. 1484 Will tf Checks (Somerset 
Ho,), A wyndow . . of iij dayes. a 1490 Botoner 2 tin. 
(Nasmith 1778) 296 Et quaelibet fenestra, .continet tres dayes 
vitreatas. 1838 J. Britton Diet. Archit. 40 A part of 
a window between the mullions is often called a Bay, or 
day. 1859 Archit. Publ. Soc. Diet., Day , the mediaeval 
term for each perpendicular division or light (Fr. jour) of 
a mullioned window. 

5 . Mining. The surface of the ground over a 
mine. Hence day-eoal, - drift , - hole (see also 24). 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 80 By letting down Shafts from the 
day (as Miners speak). 1676 Hodgson ibid. XI. 762 
According as the Day-coal heightens or deepens. 1708 
J. C. Compt. Collier ( 1845) 32 Draw your Coals to Bank for 
Day) out of the Pit. 1747 Hooson Miner s Diet. Niijb, 
The Ore that is found on the Tops of Veins, especially near 
to the Day. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Day, the surface 
of the ground over a mine. 

II. As a period, natural division, or unit of 


time. 

6. The time occupied by the earth in one revolu- 
tion on its axis, in which the same terrestrial meri- 
dian returns to the sun ; the space of twenty-four 
hours, reckoned from a definite or given point. 
Const, during, in, formerly on, o, a, retained in 
twice a day, etc. : see A prepP 8, 8 b. 

The solar or astronomical day is reckoned from noon to 
noon ; and, as the length of this time varies (within narrow 
limits) according to the time of the year, its mean or average 
length is the mean solar day. The civil day in civilized 
countries generally is the period from midnight to midnight, 
similarly adjusted to its mean length. Ancient nations 
variously reckoned their day to begin at sunrise, at noon, or 
at sunset. The sidereal day is the time between the succes- 
sive meridional transits of a star, or specifically of the first 
point of Aries, and is about four minutes shorter than the 
solar day. (The term natural day is sometimes used in 
this sense, sometimes in sense 1.) 

C950 Lindis/.Gosp. Matt.xv. 32 Brio dogorgee Serhuunas 
mec mi3. c xooo Allfric Gen. i. 5 pa waes £e\vorpen sefen 
and morsen an dxj. Ibid. ii. 3 God gebletsode pone seofe&in 
and hine sehal^ade. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 87_Fram pan 
halie hester dei bob italde fifti da}a to pisse deie. c X205 
La,y. 19216 preo dasies [c 1275 da3es] wes pe king wuniende 
pere. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 144 Aftur fyftene dawes . . To 
London he wende. 1382 Wyclif Acts ix. 9 He was thre 
dales not seynge. X56X T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xo b, 
Symonides. ; desired to haue a daies respite graunted him to 
study vpon it. a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 6 Hours, dales, 
months, which arc the rags of time. 1822 Byron Werner 
i»i. 377 Twenty years Of age, if ’t is a day. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) I. xiii. 365 We may regard the length of the 
day as one of the most unchangeable elements in the system 
of the world. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. 7\ 108 In the space of o day 
natureel, (This is to seyn, in foure and twenty houres/. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. deP. R. ix, xxi. (1495) 358 Some daye 
is artyfycyall and some naturell. .a naturell daye conteynyth 
xxiiij Houres. 1551 Recorde Cast. Knozvl. (1556) 244 The 
Naturall daye. .is commonly accompted from Sonne r/singe 
one daye, to Sonne rising the nexte daye. 1764 Maskelyne 
in Phil. Trans. LIV. 344 The interval between the transit 
of the first of Aries across the meridian one day, and its 
return to it the next day, is called a sidereal day. ; The 
interval between the transit of the sun across the meridian 
one day, and his transit the next day, recalled an apparent 
solar day. 18x2 Woomiousc^^n);/. xxii. 222 The interval 
between two successive noons is a natural day. 1834 Nat. 
Philos ., Astrcn. (Useful Knowl. Soc.) Although, .the 

solar day is of variable length, we can . . ascertain its mean 
or average length ; and this quantity is called a mean solar 
day. Ibid. 14/2 The length of the sidereal day is found to 
be uniformly 23 hours, 56 minutes, or more accurately 
23* 1 56“* 4* -092. 

fb. All days : always, forever. Obs. 

czooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 20 Ic beo mid eow ealle 
da^as [Lindisf. allum da£um]. c xi6o Hatton G. ibid., Ich 
beo mid eow ealle da^es. 1480 Caxton Chrott. Eng. cii, For 
that time forth losten Britons the royame for al daj’es. 

fc. A day’s travel ; a day’s journey. Obs . 

1362 Langl. P. PL A.x. x Sire Dowel dwel!ep..not a day 
hennes. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 4 A Towne called 
Pomeiock, and six dayes higher, their City Skicoak. 

7 . The same space of time, esp. the civil day, 
treated (without reference to its length) as a point 
or unit of time, on which anything - happens, or 
which fixes a date. Const, on, upon (ME. o, a - : 
cf. A prep. 1 S , A adj. 2 4). 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 19 And ham Pryddan dx*e he 
arist. xx54 O. E. Chron. lLaud MS.) an. 1135 ©[at I oper 
dei pa he Iai an slep in scip. a 1400 Cursor Sro8 (Cott.) 
For-giue it vs, lauerd, fra pis dau. Ibid. ^5?45(Cott.)Petre 
and tohn adai at none Went to Pe kirc. Ibid. 19810 (Edm.) 
Apon a dai at tide of none, c 1400 Lan/rattc s Cirurg. 343 
Sumtyme men . . weren hool in pe same dai. 1523 • 

Berners Froiss. I. cxl. 167 Some day y* one part lost, and 
some day the other. *533-4 ^ =5 Hen- VlII. c. 21 f =5 
Before the saide .xii. daie of Marche. x6oo-r* 

Four Knaves (Percy Soc.) 75 They say. The letter the da> 
the better the deede. 1704 N elson Fes/. * Fasts u (1739) 
rfi The first Day of the Week called the Lord s Da}. r7*& 
tr. ci/ry-' Llrcn. I. You n=-d only to Uook 
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Day of each Month the Sun enters a Sign of the Ecliptic, 
and compute one Degree for every Day from thence. 1799 
F. Leighton Let. to J. Boucher 21 Sept. (MS.), Pray treat 
me with a letter on an early day as parliament folks say. 
1865 Trollope Belton Est. x. 109 She would return home 
on the day hut one after the funeral. 

b. Phrase. One day : on a certain or particular 
day in the past ; on some day in the future. So 
of future time, some day ; and of the present or 
proximate future, one or some of these days. 

*535 Cover dale 1 Sam. xxvii, 1 One of these dayes shal 
I fall into the handes of Saul. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
11. (2625) 66 His meaning is one of these dales to entreate 
your paines hitherwards. *594 Spenser Avtoreili Ixxv, 
One day I wrote her name upon the strand. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VI It, 11. ii. 22 The King will know him one day. 
1659 B* Harris Parivctl's Iron Age 53^Hadit not been, to 
revenge himself one day, upon the Spaniards. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxxvi, You will tell me a different tale one of 
these days. 1855 Smedley If. Coverdale xxxv, Some of 
these days I shall be obliged to give him a lesson. 

III. A specified or appointed day. 

8 . A specific period of twenty- four hours, the 
whole or part of which is assigned to some parti- 
cular purpose, observance, or action, or which is 
the date or anniversary of some event, indicated by 
an attributive addition or by the context ; e. g. 
saints' days , holy days, Nczo Year's day , Lady -day, 
Christmas-day, St. Swithin's-day. pay-day , rent- 
day, settling-day , birth-day , wedding-day , corona- 
tion-day , etc. (See the various defining words.) 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, n Nu beo *5 icumen .. pa halie da^es 
tippen us. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 368 A Seyn Nycolas day 
he com. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7007 Ilk $ere. .In be 
day of bedis deying. 1577 Holinshed Chron. IV. 504 To 
put us in mind how we violate the Sabboth daie. 1595 
Shaks. John v. i. 25 Is this Ascension day? 1600 J. Pory 
ir. Leo's Africa Aij, At London this three and fortieth 
most joifull Coronation-day of her sacred Majestie. 1600. 
1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess.{cd. 2) 222 Like abookesellers 
shoppe on Bartholomew day. 1825 Houe Every.day Bk. I. 
100 In each term there is one day whereon the courts do not 
transact business. .These are termed Grand days in the inns 
of court ; and Gaudy days at the two Universities. 1884 
Christian World 9 Oct. 764/1 Lord Bramwell. .had spoken 
of Saturday as ‘ pay-day, drink-day, and crime-day '. 

b. Last day (OE. ytemesta dag), Day of Judge- 
ment or of Doom, Doomsday , Judgement day, Day 
of the Lord, of Accounts, Retribution, Wrath , 
Great Day, etc. : the day on which the dead 
shall be raised to be ‘ judged of the deeds done 
in the body’. See also the various qualifying 
words. 

971 Blickl. Ilovt. 57 Seo saul . . onfeh)? hire lichoman on 
prem ytmestan da^e. a 1300 Cursor AT, 27362 (Cott.) pe dai 
of wreth. 1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. iii. 10 Forsothe the day of 
the Lord shal come as a theef. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
t 30s He schal tjelde of hem account at pe day of doome. 
a 1400 Prymcr(i8gx) 82 Haue mercy of me whan pow comest 
in pe laste day. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon clviii. 606 Vnto 
the day of Iugemente. 1583 Studbes Aunt. Abus. it. (1882) 
86 The general! resurrection at the last day. Ibid. 11. 96 At 
ye gj-et day of the Lord. 1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. n. xxvii. , 
(1695) 187 In the great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts 
shall be laid open. 1746-7 Hervey ATcdit. (1818) 75 The 
severer doom, and more public infamy, of the great day. 
x86o Pusey Min. Profit. 109 The Day of Judgment or 
vengeance. 

i* c. Hence in early versions of N. T. = Judge- 
ment: a literal rendering of Gr, Tjh*P a in reference 
to the Judgement Day. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif i Car. iv. 3 To me it is for the leeste thing 
that I be demyd of 5011, or of mannis day [Tindale, Rhein. 
daye, Cranmew, Geneva , x6ix, 1881 judgement], a 1628 
Preston Nerw Covt. 19 He would not regaid to be judged 
by mans day, as long as he was not judged by the Lord. 

9 . A day appointed, a fixed date, csp. for payment. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 5 Ne beo he nefre swa riche *for 5 he 
seal penne is dei cumeo. c xsgo S. Eng, Leg. 1 . 250/334. 1387 
Trevisa Higdcn III, x8a(Miitz.) |?e dettoures my^te nou3te 
pay here money al here day. c 1400 Gavtelyn 792 He wold . . 
Come afore pe Iustice to kepen his day. c 1500 ATerch. <$• 
Son in Halliwell Nugce Poet. 21 In cas he faylyd hys day. 
1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. I. 556 The king of Scottis. .come 
thair to keip his da. _ 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. iii. 165 If he 
should breake his daie, what should I gaine By the exaction 
of the forfeiture ? x6. . Duyden (J.), Or if my debtors do not 
keep their day. a 1883 in J. G. Butler Bible Work II. 343 
Christ, in the .interval jbeUveen the resurrection and ascension, 
keeps day with hjs disciples. 

b. A day in each week (or other period) fixed 
for receptions, etc. ; a day on which a hostess is 
‘ at home 

1694 Congreve Double Dealer m. fie, You have been at my 
lady Whifier's upon her day, madam? i8ox Lemaistre 
Rough Sk. Mod. Paris iv. 59 Each of the ministers has 
a day, to which all foreigners may be taken by their respec- 
tive ministers. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elstnere (1890) 307 
We found she was in town, and went on her ‘day’. 

10. *=*Day of battle or contest ; day’s work on 
the field of battle : csp. in phrases to carry, get, 
win, lose the day. Cf. Field, and Carry 15 c, etc. 

*557 Tusser ioo Points Husb. xci. The battell is fought, 
thou hast gotten the daye. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conest aggio 
23 Without his aide the day would be perillous. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 492 Shew us how we may get the day of 
our adversary. _ 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 196 The 
I mperialists, thinking the Day was theirs. 1721 R. Bradley 
Wks. Nature X39 The Silk Worm at present carries the 
Day before all others of the Papilionaceous Tribe. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, II. i 65 The Woody day of Seneff. 


IV. A space of time, a period. 

• f 11. A space (of time). Its extent is usually de- 
fined by the accompanying words. Now Obs. or Sc. 

1451 Poston Lett. No. 171 I. 227 They have be fals both 
to the Clyffordys and to me thys vij yeere day. c 1470 
Harding Chron. Proem xxii. Who laye afore Paris a moneth 
daye. 155° Crowley Epigr. 1462 You shall. .lende but for 
a monethes day. 1552 T. Gresham in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
II. App. C. 148 No man convey out any parcel ojlead five 
years day. 1568 E. Tilney Disc. Mariage Cj, I could 
recite many examples, .if the time woulde suffer mce. You 
have yet day ynough, quoth the Lady Julia, c 1670 Hobbes 
Dial. Com. Laws 145 Which Statute alloweth to these 
Provisors Six weeks Day to appear. 1825-79 ^ Jamieson, 
A month's day, the space of a month; A year's day, the 
space of a year. 

f 12. Time allowed wherein to be ready, esp. for 
payment ; delay, respite ; credit. Obs . 

CX386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 847 And him bysecheth ..To 
graunte him dayes of the remenaunt. 1428 E. E. Wills 
U882I 82 To have ther-of resonable daies of paiement. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexiii. 263 The truce, .is nat expired, 
but hath day to endure vnto the first day of Maye next. 
c 1530 — Arth. Lyt. Bryt. C814) 477, I giue her daye for 
a moneth, & truse in the meane season. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When' drapers draw no games by giuing 
day. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 616 Ye Merchants .. 
make them pay deare for daies. 1644 Quarles Barnabas 
ff B. 18 I’ll give no day. . I must have present money. 1659 
Rusmv. Hist. Coll. 1 . 640 That he might have day until the 
25 of October, to consider of the return. 

13. The time during which anything exists or 
takes place; period, time, era. 

a. expressed more literally by the pi. : e. g. in 
the days of /Ling Arthur, days of old, in those days, 
in days to come, men of other days , etc. Better 
days : times when one was better off : so evil days. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2 0 ' 5 re men pe waren bi po da^es. 
<2x300 Cursor AT. 17546 (Cott.) In aid dais. / bid. 21712 
(Cott.) Nu in vr daies. 1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. 1. 96 Dauid, 
in his dayes he Dubbede knihtes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
x. lxxxvi, Yet had I neuer reward, .of her the dayes of my 
lyf. 1513 Douclas /Ends xm. ix. 69 Twichyng the stait, 
quhilum be days gone, Of Latium. 1548 Hall Chron. 
239 b, Of no small authoritie in those dayes. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. A ij, I know not where we shall nnde one in 
these our dayes. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 953 What 
sonne of Israel can hope for good daies, when hee heares 
his Fathers were so evill ? 1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 1 83 
An Herb of as great Use with us in these_ dayes. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 26 The Jewish state in the days of 
Josephus. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot l . IV. 102 The whole 
town bears evident marks of having seen better days. 1848 
Lytton Harold 1. i, In the good old days before the.Monk- 
king reigned. 1880 T. Fowler Locke i. 7 During his 
undergraduate and bachelor days. 

t / 3 . In this sense, csp., ME. used daxven, dawe, 
from the OE. dat. pl. on pxm dagum. When dawe 
{daw) began to be viewed as sing., dawes was often 
used in the pl. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. m Matt. iii. r On pam dagum com Johannes. 
cn6o Hatton G. ibid., On bam da^en. CX200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 47 Swich peu wes bi ban daxen. c 1275 Lay. 397 After 
ban hebene lawe bat stot [ = stood] in ban ilke dawe. a 1300 
Cursor AT. 4082 (Cott.) Als it bitidd mikel in baa dauus 
[v.r. be aide dawes]. C1314 Guy JVanv. ( A.) 3852 Non 
better nar bi bo .dawe. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 452 
Felawes, The which he had y-knowen in olde dawes. c X430 
Lydg. Bochas ill. xiii. 86 b, Neuer. .in their dawes. C 1430 
Freemasonry 509 (Matz.) Suche mawmetys he hade yn hys 
dawe. _ 1501 Douglas Pal. lion. iii. xliv, Tullus Seruillius 
douchtie in his daw. 

b. expressed more fig. by the sing. Now esp. 
in phrases at or to this or that day, at the present 
day , in our own day, at some future day , etc. 

1382 Wyclif John xiv. 20 Injhat day 3e schulen knowe, 
for I am in my fadlr, and gee in me. 1578 Timme Calvin 
on Gen. 242 Which Men at this day call Cairum. i6ix 
Bible Ezek. xxx. 9 In that day shall messengers goe foorth 
from me in shippes. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sncr. 1. vi. § 1 
To this day.. the Coptites and antient Egyptians call the 
end of the year ptttri. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. I. 23 
Apr., The inconveniences which I overlooked in the high 
day of health. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. Introd. 4 His 
wither’d cheek and tresses grey Seem’d to have known 
a better day. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 403 To this 
day Palamon and Arcite..are the delight both of critics 
and of schoolboys. 1875 Jowett Plato (.ed. 2) V. 48 They 
were, .more just than the men of our day. 

(b) The day ; the time under consideration, time 
(now or then) present. (Cf. the hour , the moment .) 
Order of the day \ see Order. The day : Sc. for 
To-day, q.v. 

1814 Scott Wav. xlii, * But we maun a’ live the day, and 
have our dinner. 1839 Sir C. Napier in W. N. Bruce 
Life iv. (1885)127 Funk is the order of the day. 1893 W. 
P. Courtney in Academy 13 May 413/x The gardens were 
planned by the best landscape gardeners of the day. Mod. 
Men and women of the day. The book of the day. 

14. With personal pronoun : Period of a person’s 
rule, activity, career, or life; lifetime, a. in sing. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 376 Heye men ne dorste by hys 
day wyldc best nyme nogt. a 1300 Cursor JIT. 8315 (.Cott.) 
Salamon . . sal be king efter bi dai. c 1300 Bekct 649 Heo 
that was so freo and he3 bi myn ancestres daye. C1400 
Gamelyn 65 Thus dalte the knight his lond by his day, 
a 1500 Chtlde of Bristcnve 360 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 124 Yet 
dwel y stille in peyn..tyl y haue fulfilled my day. X795 
Southey Joan of Arc hi. 203 Holy abbots honour’d in their 
day. 1850 L. Hunt Aut obi eg . ( 1 860) 1, I have had vanities 
enough in my day. 

b. in pl. Time of one’s life, span of existence. 
To end one's days : to die; 


1466 Paston Lett. No. 552 II. 2B2 Like as the said John 
Paston deceased had in any time of his daies. X484 Caxi on 
Curiall 1 That thou myghtest yse thy dayes in takyng 
companye wyth me. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. II. 756 
In his later dayes. .somewhat corpulent. 1526 Pilgr. Peif. 
(W. de W. 1531) 289 b, They had neuer feled suche before, 
in all theyr dayes. ai 533 Ld. Berners Hum Ixv. 222 
There myserably he shall ende his dayes. c 1600 Shaks. 
Sot in. xcv, That tongue that tells the story of thy days. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Cones (aggio 304 The griefe he conceived 
..hastened his daies. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. iv.8r S) 
I at Naples pass m3' peaceful Days. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) I. App. 753 kingdom of Burgundy was 
now in its last da>*s. 

15. Time of notion, period of power or influence. 
Proverb. A {every) dog has his (a) day. 

1550 Q. Eliz. in Strype Eccl. Mem, 1 1 . xxviii. 234 Notwith- 
standing, as a dog hath a da>', so may I perchance have 
time to declare it in deeds. 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. $• 
Epigr. {1867) 30 But as euery man saith, a dog hath a daie. 
1602 Shaks. 1 1 am. v. i. 315 The Cat will Mew, and Dogge 
will haue his da3% 1632 B. Jonson Tale Tub ir. i, A man 
has his hour, and a dog his da3', 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 71 
Suffer the Fools to laugh . . This is their Day. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr.Rcv. I. i. 2 Each dog has but his da>*. 1841 Miall 
Nonconf. I. 1 Diplomacy has had its day, and failed. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. Prol. v, Our little systems have their 
day, The>' have their da3' and cease to be. 

V. Phrases. 

16 . A-day, A-days, q.v. (see also 1 b) ; By day, 
bi-day (see 1 and By prep. 19 , 20 ) ; by the day 
(By prep. 24 c) ; To-day. 

f 17. Of daw(© (OE. type *of dagum , ME. of da- 
Jcn, of daje, of dazve, of dawes , of dazu {day), a daw; 
corruptly on, to daw{e) : in to bring, do of or out of 
dazve, life's dazve , to deprive of life, to kill ; to be of 
dawe, to be dead. Obs. See also Ada we adv. 

a 1225 Juliana 31 He walde don hire . . ut of dahene. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4168 (Giitt.) pan wil na man of vs mak 
saue, pat we him [Joseph] suld haue done of daue \v.rr. on 
dau, of daghej. Ibid. 7808 (Fairf.) He me be-so3t. . I sulde 
him bringe on Hues dawe [v.rr. o dau, o daw, of dawe]. 
c 1300 Seyn Julian 193 pat heo of dawe be. C1325 E. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 282 , 1 trawea my perle don out of dawez. ? a 1400 
Morte Arth. 2056 That oure soveraygne sulde be distroyede, 
And alle done of dawez. CX420 Citron. Vilod. 107 Mony 
a mon was b l day y do to dawe. c X425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vni. xxxi. 1 19 De erle bus wes dwne of da)'. 1513 Douglas 
sEnets u. iii. 58 He was slane, allace, and brocht of daw. 

18. This or that day zveek (in Sc. eight days'), 
Izvelve months , etc. : used of measurement of time 
forward or backward : the same day a week or 
a year after or before. 

1526 Tindale Acts x. 30 This day r e nowe .iiij. dayes 
I fasted. 165X Cromwell Lett. 3 Sept. (Carlyle), The third 
of September, (remarkable for a mercy vouchsafed to your 
forces on this day twelvemonth in Scotland). x8ox Eliz. 
Helme St. Margaret's Cave III. 244 On the day month 
that he had made the dreadful avowal. 1815 Byron 
Let. to Moore xo Jan., I was married this day week. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. xv. (1877) 189 Let Harold see how many 
. .he holds by this day twelve months. Mod. He is expected 
this da>' week (or, in Sc., this day eight days). 

19. Day about, on alternate days in rotation, 
each on or for a day in his turn: cf. About, 
A. 5 b. Day "by day, on each successive day, 
daily, every day in its turn (without any notion 
of cessation) ; also allrib. Day after day, each 
day as a sequel to the preceding, on every day 
as it comes (but without intending future continu- 
ance). (From) day to day, continuously or with- 
out interruption from one day to another (said of 
a continuation of state or conditions) ; also attrib. 

15.. Moffat Wyf of Auchtinnuchty (Bannatyne MS.), 
Content am I To tak the pluche my day about. 

1362 Langl. P. Pl. A. vm. 177 What b°u dudest day hi 
day. CX385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 175 In whiche me 
thoughte I myghte, day by day, Dwellen alwey. c 1440 
P romp. Parv. 1 12 Day be day, or ouery day, quotidie. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 2 b, Te Deum, Day by day we mag- 
nifie thee. 1771 Mrs..Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 178, 
I cannot give you, day by day, an account of this, .journey. 
X836 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 38, I am sickened by its day- 
by-day occurrence. 1865 — Herew. xv. (1877) 195 Passing 
each other day by day. 

1830 Tennyson Poems 33 A world of peace And confidence, 
day after day. 

I2 97 K. Glouc. (1724) 503 Fram daye to daye hii dude 
(he mansinge. ^ 1483 Cath. Augl. 88 From Day to day, die 
in diem, in dies, diet im. 1556 Aurelio <5- Isab. (1608) I ilj, 
From daye to daye you have beane worse. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. v. v. 20 To morrow, and to morrow, and to morrow, 
Creepes m this petty pace from day to day. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 445 P3 Whether I should still persist in laying 
my Speculations, from Day to Day, before the Publick- 
1883 ATanch. Exam . 8 Dec. 4/1 For day-to-day loans the 
general charge was 2 to ai per cent. 

20. All day : the whole day ; every day : see 
1 b, and Alday. All days : always, for ever : see 
6 b. Better days\ see 13 a. Every-day, First day, 
q.v. Good day \ see Good. Late in the day : see 
Late. Nozv-a-days, + now bi-dawe : see Now and 
A-days, One day , one of these days : see 7 b. The 
other day ; two (or a few) days ago : see Other. 
Some day, some of these days \ see 7 b. Time of 
day : hour of the clock, period of the world’s history, 
etc. : see Time, . The day after (or before) the fair : 
too late (or too early) ; see Fair sbf Days in 
Bank, Days of Grace, etc.: see Bank 2 2 , Grace, etc. 
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Also All Fools’ day, Ascension, Black-letter, 
Lawful day, etc. : see these words. 

VI. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

21 . The common use of the possessive genitive 
day's (as in other nouns of time) somewhat restricts 
the simple attributive use of day , The genitive is 
used in, e.g., the day's duties , needs , sales , takings ; ' 
a day's length, sunshine ; a day's fighting, journey , 
march, rest ; a day's allowance , fast, pay, provi- 
sions, victuals, wages, etc. So with the pi. two 
days' journey , three days' pay , etc. See also 
Daysman, Day’s work. 

a 2250 Owl «§- Night, 1588 That gode wtf . . Haveth daies 
hare and ni3tes wake. 138B Wyclif Luke ii. 44 Thei.. 
camen a daies iourney [1382 the wey of a day]. 1422 R. E. 
{{'ills (1882) 50 Myn eche daies gowne. 1548 Hall Chroit , 
228 b, Ponderynge together yestardayes promise, and two- 
dayes doyng. 1784 Convpf.r Task it. 6 My ear is pained . . 
with every day's report. 1859 Tennyson Enid 476 In next 
day’s tourney. Mod. 1 He has neither night’s rest nor day’s 
ease as the saying is. A distance of three days’ journey. 

22 . Such combinations as eight days when used 
attrib. may become eight-day. 

1836 [see Eight]. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 413 Six-day 
licenses may be granted. Mod. An eight-day clock. 

23 . General combinations : a. simple attrib. 1 of 
the day, esp. as opposed to the night, the day’s ’, 
as day-beam, -blush, -glory, -god, -going, -hours, 
-season, - spirit ; ‘ of a day, as a period of time, a 
day’s as day-bill, -journey, -name, -respite, -sum, 

- ticket , - warning . 

1813 Hogg Queens Wales 26s The 'day-beam . . O’er 
Queensberry began to peep. 1825 D. L. Richardson 
Sonnets 60 The day-beams fade Along the crimson west. 
1824 Bykon yuan xv. lxii, A single 'day-bill Of modern 
dinners. 1813 — Br. A bydos 11, xxviii, When the 'day- 
blush bursts from high. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 81 Why, 
'Day-god, why so late? 1638 Jackson Creed ix. xxiv.Wks. 
VIII. 353 Betwixt three of the clock and the 'day-going. 
1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. n. 77 The upper half of the 
circle.. is the 'Day-Hours, and the lower., is the Night- 
Hours. 1483 Cath. Angl. 88 A 'Day iornay, dicta, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes q f Aynton xix. 429 A 'day respyte is worthe 
moche. a 1568 Covf.kdale Bk. Death 1. xxi, Neither need 
to fear any inconvenience by night, neither swift arrow in 
the 'day-season. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 274 Thy 
'day-sum of delight. <72530 Ld. Berners Artk. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 443 To be redy at a 'day warning. 

b. attrib. * Pertaining to or characteristic of the 
day, existing by. day, diurnal ’ ; as day-bell, -bird, 

- breeze , -clothes, -guest, -haul, -moth, -shift, -task, 
-watch, - watchman , -wind. 

i$.. Tale of Basyn 172 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 51 Thei 
daunsyd all the nyjt, tilt the son con ryse ; The clerke rang 
the 'day-bell, as it was his gise. 1774 White in Phil. 
Trans. L XV. 2 66 It does not withdraw to rest till a quarter 
before nine . . being the latest of all 'day-birds. 1808 J. 
Barlow Columb. 11. 540 The 'day-breeze fans the God. 
1644 A. Burgesse Magistrates Commission 15 It ought to be 
your 'day-care and your night-care, and your morning-care. 
1856 Emerson. Eng. Traits , Voy.to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
i2 The master never slept but in his 'day-clothes whilst on 
board. 1654 Whitlock Zootomiay$ If griefe lodges with 
us over night, Joy shall be our 'Day Guest. *888 E. J. 
Mather Norard of Dogger 103 The smacks had their gear 
down for a 'day-haul. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 73 
Your very 'Daymoth has capabilities in this kind. 1872 
Daily News 12 Oct., The people of the 'day-shift trooping 
in to relieve the night-workers. 1630 Buathwait Eng. 
Gentian., Our Ordinary Gentleman, whose 'day-taske is 
this. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 263 Eluding 
our 'day-watch. 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 51 Till the 
morning-man, or 'day-watchman, as they called him, came 
to relieve him. ^ 1846 Keble Lyra Iwtoc. {1873) 50 How 
soft the 'day-wind sighed. 

c. With agent-nounsand words expressing action, 

1 (that acts or is done) by day, during the day, as 
distinguished from night’, as day-devourer, - drudge , 
-jher, -lurkcr, -nurse, -seller, - sleeper ; day-drowsi- 
ness, -fishing, -journeying, - reflection , -slumber, 
- somnambulism , -vision ; also adjectives, as day- 
appearing, -flying, -shining, etc. 

i8zx ^Shelley Fragments , Wandering i, Like a 'day- 
appearing dream. 1725 Pope Odyss . xix. 83 A 'day-devourer, 
and an evening spy l 1852 Meaitdcrings of Mem. I. 149 
'Day-drowsiness — and night’s arousing power. 1840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 237 Show him the way of doing that, 
the dullest 'daydrudge kindles into a hero. 1653 Walton 
Angler 126 There is night as well as 'day-fishing fora Trout. 
2889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism 248 'Day-flying moths. 
1870 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. lxiv. 274 In leisurely 'day- 
journeying from Genoa to London. 16S7 Tomlinson Reuou's 
Disp. 4 Jugglers, 'Day-lurkers, and Deceivers. 1725 Pope 
Odyss . iv. 1062 The 'day-reflection, and the midnight- 
dream ! 1889 Tablet 3 Aug. 167 Two classes of flower-girl— 
the 'day-sellers and the night-sellers. 1580 Sidney 'Arcadia 
(1622) 2 The 'day-shining starres. 1549 Cheke Hurt Scdit . 
(1641)41 'Day-sleepers, pursse-piekers. 2836-9 Todd Cycl. 
A not. II. 767/2 The bat . .awoke from its deep 'day-slumber. 
1849 H. Mayo Truths in Pop. Superst. vi. 86 Let me 
narrate some instances, .one of 'day^somnambuUsm. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. w. 58 Their night-dreams and 'day- 
visions whereby they divined things. 

d. objective or objective genitive, as day-dis- 
pensing, - distracting , -loving adjs. ; day-hater, - pro - 
longer ; e. instrumental, as day-lit , day-wearied 
adj. ; £ adverbial, . as day-hired, -lasting, - lived 
adjs. ; g. similative and parasynthetic, as day- 
bright, -dear, -eyed adjs. 

X590 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 159 Virgo make fountains 


of thy'daie-bright eine. a 1592 Greene & Lodge Looking 
Glasse (1861) 124 The day-bright eyes that made me see. 
1785 Burns 2nd Ep. to J. Lapraik xvii, Some 'day-detest- 
ing owl. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 102 The 'day-distracting 
theme. 1796 T. Townshend Poems 49 'Day-eyed Fancy. 
1597 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. c. The 'day-hater, Minerva's 
bird. 1751 Female Foundling II. X59 'Day-hired Ser- 
vants. a 1645 Drumm. of Hawth. Fam. Epist. Wks. (1711) 
139 'Day-lasting ornaments. 1885 R. L. Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 136 The broad, daylit unencumbered paths of uni- 
versal scepticism.’ 1839 Bailey Festus v. (1848) 48 Things 
born of vice or 'day-lived fashion. 1824 J. Bowring Bata - 
vian Anthol. 158 'Day-prolonger — summers mate. 1595 
Shaks. John v. iv. 35 Feeble, and 'day- wearied Sunne. 

24. Special combinations: f day-and-nrght- 
shot, the name of some disease; dny-before 
attnb., of the previous day ; day-boarder ; see 
Boarder ; + day-body, a person taken up with 
the things of the day; day-boy, a school-boy (at 
a boarding-school) who attends the classes but goes 
home for the evening, as distinguished from a 
Boarder, q.v. ; day-clock, a clock which requires 
to be wound up daily ; day-coal (see 5 ) ; f day, 
day ! a childish expression for ‘ good day ’, f good- 
bye’ (cf. ta-ta ); day-degree (see quot.); day- 
drift, -hole (see quot, and 5 ) ; day-eye ( Coal- 
mining ), a working open to daylight ; day-gang 
t a. a day’s march or journey {obs.) ; b. a gang of 
miners, etc., forming the day-shift’, day-gown, 
a woman’s gown worn by day ; day-holding, the 
holding of an appointed day (for arbitration) ; day- 
hours (//.), those offices for the Canonical Hours 
which aresaid in the day-time; day-house ( AslroD , 
a house in which a planet is said to be stronger 
by day than by night (Wilson Diet. Astrol.); 
+ day -liver, one who lives for a day, or for the 
day ; dayman, one employed for the day, or for 
duty on a special day ; day -nettle : see Dead- 
nettle andDEA-NETTLE; day-room, a room occu- 
pied by day only ; + day-set, sun-set ; day-shine, 
day-light ; f day-shutting, close of day, sunset ; 
day-stone, a naturally detached block of stone 
found on the surface (see 5 ) ; day-streak, streak 
of dawn ; day-student, a student who comes to 
a college, etc. during the day for lectures or study, 
but does not reside there ; day- ticket, a railway or 
other ticket covering return on the same day ; also, 
a ticket covering all journeys or entrances made by 
the purchaser on the day of issue; day-tide ( poe /.,) 
day-time ; day-wages, wages paid by the day ; 
+ day -wait, a watcher or watchman by day; 
day-wa’rd sb., ward kept by day; day-ward a. 
and adv ., towards the day; day- water, surface 
water (see 5). 

1527 Andrew Bnntsuyke's Distyll. Waters Kijb, The 
same water is good agaynste a sore named the 'daye and 
nyght shotte. 1828 Corbett Serm., Drunkenness 45 No- 
body is so dull as the 'daybefore drunkard. 1567-8 Abp. 
Parker Corr. 310, I trust, not so great a 'day-body. .but 
can consider both reason and godliness. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair 1 1 , xxi, Georgy was, Tike some dozen other pupils, 
only a 'day-boy. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 
302 The attempt was made to send [him], .as a day-boy, to 
Rugby school. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 38 No sound .. 
but the Joud ticking of the old 'day-clock. 17x2 Akbuthnot 
John Bull iv. vii, Bye 1 bye, Nic!.. Won’t you like to 
shake your * day-day, Nic? 1784 P. Oliver in T. Hutchin- 
sotis Diary II. 213 Day, day ! Yrs, P. Oliver. 1886 Daily 
News 1 7 May 3/4 The result is expressed in 'day-degrees, 
a day-degree signifying one degree of excess or deficit of 
temperature above or below 42 deg. continued for 24 hours, 
or any other number of degrees for an inversely proportional 
number of hours. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., *Day 
drifts or day holes , galleries or inclined planes driven from 
the surface so that men can walk underground to and from 
their work without descending and ascending a shaft. 1890 
H. T. Chofton in Trans. Lane. <J- Cheshire Antiq. See. 
VII. 27 Coal would probably be obtained first by * drifts’, 

‘ 'day -eyes \ or * breast-highs.’ a 1300 Cursor M. 5842 Vie 
of his land *dai-ganges thre. 1840 T. A. Trollope Snmvt. 
Britt. II. 163 When the day-gangs come up, and those for 
the night go down. 1889 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov. 1/3 Another 
'day gown for a well-known society woman. 1565 in Child 
Marriages (E.E.T.S.) 44 Ther was diuerse *daie-holdinges 
to get them to abide together ; which they neuercold bringe 
to passe. i^zPall Mall. G.11 Feb. 5/1 The coal is won by 
means ofa 'day hole. 1855 P.Freeman Princ. DivlScrvicc I. 
220 There is, however, attached to each of these * 'day -hours ’ 
a ‘mid-hour’ Office. 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Hymn to Fairest 
Fair , 'Day-livers, we rememberance do lose Of ages worn. 
1880 Times 8 Oct. 8/5 The Liberal secretaries . . mentioned 
the names of the chairmen, treasurers, executive ‘ 'daymen 
and captains of the respective wards. 1882 Nares Seatitan- 
ship (ed. 6) 98 Marines, Idlers or Daymen. X823 Nicholson 
Praet. Builder 577 A Small County Prison . . A spacious 
'day room on the ground floor, c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 7 18 
At 'day set he on his way is goon, c 1822 Beddoes Pyg- 
malion Poems 154 By moon, or lamp, or sunless 'day shine 
white. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4- L. 1065 Naked in open 
dayshine.- 1673^ in Picton L'Pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 316 j 
That every publick house hang out lanthomes. . till 8 a clock : 
at night, from 'day shutting. 1877 A. H. Green Phys . 
Geot. x. § 3. 441 'Day-stones. 1850 Clough Dipsychus 83 
The chilly *day-streak signal. 1883 Durham Univ. JmL 
X7 Dec. 141 Sorry indeed to see tne 'day- student system 
becoming the rule. 1846 Railway Reg. III. 248 'Day 
tickets — The charge is a fare and a' half. 1818 Keats 
Endynt. in, 365 At brim of 'day-tide. X625 tr.’ Camden’s 
Hist. Eliz. 1. (168S) 49 Souldiers, Servants, and all that took 


'Day-Wages for their Labour. <11592 Greene Orph avion 
Wks. (Grosart) XII. 86 A labourer for day wages. , 2496 
Dives <$• Paup. (W. de W.) v. xi. 210, 1 haue made the 
a 'dayewayte to the people of Israeli. 1597-1602 W. Riding 
Sessions Rolls 49 ( Yorks . A rchxol. Assoc.), Vigilias suas in 
d i ebu s anglicet heir 'dayivarde. < 2876 Lanier Poems, Psalm 
of West 367 Whilst ever 'day ward thou art steadfast drawn. 
1698 Cay in Phil. Trans. XX. 369 A meer 'Day-Water . . 
immediately from the Clouds. 1808 Curwen Econ. Feeding 
Stock 198 A poor clay, .extremely retentive of day-water. 

t Day, v. 1 Obs. In 3 d^en, dai 3 en. [A 
form of Daw v., assimilated to day sb.] To dawn. 

c 1205 Lav, 21726 Lihten hit gon dm?en \c 1275 da3eie], — 
21854 Faire hit gon clas^en. — 26940 Hit ag;on daijen [e 1275 
da5e3e], C1275 Ibid. 1694 A morwe J>o .hit da3ede [^izo5 
dawede]. c 1440 P romp. Pan*. 112 Dayyn, or wexyn day . . 
diesco. Ibid. 114 Dawyn idem est, quod dayyn [Pynson 
dayen], auroro. c 1460 Towneley Myst .. Jacob jo8 Fare- 
well now, the day dayes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 88 To Day, 
dierc, diesecre. 

Hence Day -in g- vbl. sb. = D awing, Dawning. 

C1420 Anturs of Art/:, xxxvii, In daying of be day. 
c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Pafsgr. 927 At the aayeng, 
<i C ajourner. 

+ Day, w.2 Obs. [f. Day sb . ; in several dis- 
connected senses.] 

1. trails. To appoint a day to any one ; to cite or 
summon for an appointed day. [transl. Flem. 
daghen.} 

1481 Caxton Reynard ( Arb.) ip That he shold be sente 
fore and dayed ernestly agayn, (or t[o] abyde suche Iugc- 
ment. 

2. To submit (a matter) to, or decide by, arbi- 
tration. Cf. Dayment. 

2484 [see Daying vbl. sb.]. 1580 Lupton Sivqila 117 They 
haue bin enforced when all their money was. .spent, to haue 
their matter dayed, and ended by arbitrament. 

3. To give (a person) time for payment ; absol. 
to postpone payment. (Cf. Day sb. 12 .) 

1566 Wager Cmell Debter, The most part of my debtters 
have honestly payed, And they that were not redy 1 have 
gently dayed. 1573 Tusser Husb. Ixii. (1878) 139 111 
husbandrie daieth, or letteth it lie*. Goodhusbandriepaieth, 
the cheaper to bie. 

4. To appoint or fix as a date. 

2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 114 So when the terme was 
present come, that dayd The Captaine had.^ 

5. To measure by the day ; to furnish with days. 

2600 Abp. Abbot Exp . Jonah 545 Is it nothing that their 

life is dayed and houred, and inched out by a fearful God 
and terrible ? 2616 Budden tr. Aerodtus ’ Parent’s Hon. 1 68 
Naturall duty, can neither be dayde nor yeard, nor deter- 
mined by age, or eldership. 2839 Bailey Festus xiii. (1848) 
122 When earth was dayed— was morrowed. 

6. To year and day : to subject to the statutory 
period of a year and a day. 

2523 Fitzhrrb. Surv. 28 b, And put them in sauegarde to 
the lordes vse till they be yered and deyd. a 2 626 W. Sclater 
Serm. Exper. (2638) 186 Whiles favours are new, we can . . 
say, God be thanked; but, once year’d and day’d, they 
scarce ever come more into our thought. 

Day, var. of Dey, dairy woman, 
f Day'age. Obs . [? f. Day sb. + -age.] ? De- 


murrage. 

2592 in Picton Vpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 70 [Various' 
heads under which dues were claimed]. .Ferriage ; Daiage ; 
Lastage; Wharfage; Keyage; Cranage. 

+ Day-Bed. Obs. A bed to rest on in the day- 
time ; a sofa, couch, lounge ; transf. (the using of) 
a bed by day. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 72 (Qo. 1) He is not lulling 
on a lewd day bed. a 1613 Overbury Charac Ordinarie 
Fencer Wks. (1856) hi A bench, which in the vacation of 
the afternoons he uses as his day-bed. — Distaster 127 
He is a day-bed for the Devill to slumber on. 2818 Scott 
Rob Roy xxxix. An old-fashioned day-bed, or settee. 2831 
Capt. Trelawny Adv. Younger S071 II. 193 Day-beds, fetid 
air, nightly waltzes and quadrilles, rob her of youth. 

Day ‘Berry, local. (ComwJ) Also de berry 
{Devon), dab berry {Kent). A local name of the 
gooseberry, chiefly in its wild form. 

2736 Pegge Kent lets ms, Dabberries pi., gooseberries. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Deberries, gooseberries. Devon. 2880 
Cornwall Gloss., Day-berry, the wild gooseberry. _ 

Day-blindness. A visual defect in which 
the eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight,' 
but tolerably well by artificial light. 

2834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 145. 2838 Penny Cycl. 
XII. 114/2 Nyctalopia, night-vision, or day-blindness, prob- 
ably never occurs as a separate disease. _ . , , 

Daybook, day-book. A book m which the 
occurrences or transactions of the day are entered ; 
a diary, journal ; + also, a book for daily use or 
reference ; Naut. a log-book (obs.). 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , P ajur tounial, a 
day booke. 2583 J. Higins tr. Junius A otncnclaior (NJ, 
Diarium . . R^istre joumel. . A dale booke. conteimng such 
acts, deedes, and matters as are daihe done. 2603 Flo rio 
Montaigne <1634^ m The daybooke of houshold affaires. 
2615 R. Bruch (title) Gerhard s Soules Watch, or a 
Day-booke for the devout Soule, consisting of one and 
fiftie Heavenly Meditations. 1654 Trapp ^ M 

The young Lord Harrington, and sundry others, kept 
Journals, or Day-books, and oft rwd them over, for an hc)p 
to Humiliation. 1709 Steele Tatlcr No. 10 p, ! see 
a Sentence of Latin in my pothers Day-BookofWn 
1866 Mp.s. Gaskell Wives and D. I. 32S, . I don t like his 
looks’, thought Mr. Gibson to huoMlf at mght, 
davbooks he reviewed the events of the day. 1&&7 bin 7 " 
SaiDAs Word-bk., Day-book, an old and better name for 
the log-book. 
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b. Book-keeping. Originally, a book in which 
the commercial transactions of the day, as sales, 
purchases, etc., are entered at once in the order in 
which they occur ; now, very generally restricted to 
a book containing the daily record of a particular 
class of transactions, as a Purchases Daybook , 
Sales Daybook , and more especially used of the 
latter, in which credit sales are recorded. 

In Book-keeping hy Double Entry, often a synonym of 
the Wastebook, whence transactions are posted m the 
journal ; in the methods of Single Entry commonly used 
by tradesmen, the book in which goods sold on credit are 
entered to the debit of the purchaser, and whence they are 
posted into the Ledger, tt called variously Daybook or 
Journal, . 

1660 T. Willsford Scales of Commerce 208 The Diary, or 
Day-book, ought to be in a large folio. x68z Scarlett 
Exchanges 222 In some Fairs they use only to note the 
Resconter in their Day-books, or Memorial, or Pocket- 
Books that can be blotted out again. 1727-5* Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Book , The waste-book, .is in reality a journal or 
day-book; but that name being applied to another, the 
name waste book is given to this by way of distinction . . 
Journal-book or day-book, is that wherein the affairs of each 
day are entered orderly down, as they happen, from the 
waste-book. 1887 Westm.Rev. June 276 The ledgers and 
daybooks of every-day business life are his guides. 

Daybreak. [Cf. Bbkak v. 41 and sbf c.] The 
first appearance of light in the morning ; dawn. 

1530 Palsgr. 804/1 At daye breake, an jour creuer . 1683 
Burnet tr. ATore's Utopia (1684) 81 It is ordinary to have 
Publick Lectures every Morning before day-break. 1841 
Lane Arab.Nts. I. 37 Between daybreak and sunrise. 

attrib. 1825 YVaterton Wand, S, Amer. 1. i. oq The 
crowing of the liannaquoi will sound in thine ears like the 
daybreak town-clock. 

So + Day '-breaking*, the breaking of the day. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiv. (1622' 26 At day 
breaking, the legions . . abandoned their standings. 1647 
(title). The Day-breaking if not the Sun-rising of the Gospel 
with the Indians in New England. 

Day-daw. Sc. = next. 

Day-dawn. Chiefly poetic . The dawn of day, 
daybreak. 

1813 Coleridge Remorse iv. ii. 53 His tender smiles, love's 
day-dawn on his lips. 1857 S. Osborn Qnedah ix. 109 The 
daydawn had already chased the stars away. 1887 Morris 
Odyssey iv. 192 Now doth the Day-dawn speed, And at hand 
is the mother of morning. 

Day-dream. A dream indulged in while 
awake, esp. one of happiness or gratified hope or 
ambition ; a reverie, castle in the air. 

3685 Dryden Lucre t. (T.), And when awake, thy soul but 
nods at best, Day dreams and sickly thoughts revolving in 
thy breast. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 167 r 3 The gay 
Phantoms that dance before my waking Eyes and compose 
my Day-Dreams. 1815 Scott Guy AT. iv, We shall not 
pursue a lover’s day-dream any farther. 1854 C. Knight 
Passages Work. Lifel. i. 122 The realities of life had cured 
me of many day-dreams. 

attrib. 1829 I. Taylor Ent/ius. ix. 233 The object of day- 
dream contemplation. 

So Day-dream v., to indulge in day-dreams ; 
Day-dreamer ; Day-dreaming* vbU sb . ,* Day- 
dreamy a ., pertaining to day-dreams. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch-Bk., The _ Voyage, One given to 
day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself m reveries. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 376 All day-dreamers and castle- 
builders. 1884 A thetusum 6 Dec. 738/1 The girl . . who sits 
day-dreaming in a vignette. 

Dayerie, -ry, obs. forms of Dairy. 

Dayesie, dayesegh, obs. forms of Daisy. 

•f Day-fever. Obs. A fever of a day’s dura- 
tion or coming on in the day-time ; the sweating- 
sickness, ephemera anglica pestilens of old authors. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 155 Those who vpon the Suns 
heat haue gotten the headach or a day-feuer. x6xo — 
Camden's Brit. 1. 24 That pestilent day-fever in Britaine, 
which commonly wee call the British or English swet. 

Day-flower. A flower that opens by day ; 
spec, in U. S. the genus Commelyna or Spider- 
wort. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 99/2 The Virginian Spider- 
wort.. may be called the Day Flower, for it opens in the 
day, and_ closes in the night. 1866 7 'reas. Bot., Day-flmvcr, 
an American name for Commelyna. 

Day-fly. _ An insect of the family Ephemeridx, 
which in the imago or perfect state lives only a few 
hours or at most a few days ; an ephemerid. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 330 A foure footed (lie , . it liueth 
not aboue one day, whereupon it is called Hemerobion 
<1. a day-fly', a 1711 Ken Preparatives Poet. YVks. 1721 
IV. 36 This Fly. . Never live* longer than a single Day ; 
'Tis therefore styl'd a Day-Fly. i860 Gosse Rom. Nat . 
Hist. 15 The triple-tailed larvre of dayflies creep in and out. 

Day-house : see Dey-house. 

+ Daying, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Day The 
action of the verb Day, esp. arbitration, settle- 
ment of a dispute by * daysmen \ 

1484 Church™. Ace. St. Dunstau's, Canterb., Spent at the 
dayng bet wene. Baker and the paryshe. 1556 J. Heywood 
Spider <y F. K iv, To bie at a newe pryce Or bnnge. .To an 
vneertentie by douwtfull daying. /bid. O iij, That we male 
name our dahemen to this daiyng. 1565 J ewel Def. Apol. 
(16x1)42 Our^Doctrine hath bin approued too long, to be 
PJ lt j* daying in these daies. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence , 
Attdna 111. it, If I doe obtaine her, why should I make any 
more daying/or the matter ? i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. !X . 
vm. § 16 Neither indeed did Philip thus put the matter to 
daymg. 


+ Dayish., a. Obs. rare. [f. Day sb. + -isu.] 
Of or pertaining to day ; diurnal. _ 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vin. ix. (lollem. MS.), 
Dayische signis {diurna ; *535 daye signesj. 

Dayl, obs. form of Dale sbf 
Day labour, day-labour. Labour done as 
a daily task, or for daily wages ; labour hired by 
the day. 

<■3449 Pecock Repr., His tlai labour. ct6$$ Milton 
Sonu. Blindness, * Doth God exact day labour, light denied? 

I fondly ask. 1659 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 245 
Such as escaped, fled into Holland, to save their unhappy 
lives by Day-labour. 1749 Berkeley Word to Wtsc \\ ks. 
III. 446 By pure dint of day-labour, frugality, and foresight. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 101 An expence . . as low, in 
regard to the value of day labour, as could, .be expected. 

Day -labourer. A labourer who is hired to 
work at a certain rate of wages per day ; one who 
earns his living by day labour. 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 13 | 7 Other than such as beene 
common day labourers. 1585 Abb. Sandys Serm. (1841) 104 
Should a king then . . prefer a mean artificer or a day- 
labourer before himself? 1632 Milton L* Allegro 109 His 
shadowy flail hath threshed the corn That ten day-labourers 
could not end. 1699 Poor Alan's Plea x6 In the Southern 
parts of England, where a Day-labourer can gain 9*. per 
Week for his Labour. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 43 
It makes me sweat like a day-labourer, a 1853 Robertson 
Led. Cor. xxiii. (1878) 171 A nation may exist without an 
astronomer, or philosopher, but a day-labourer is essential 
to the existence of man. 

So Day -labouring ppl. a., that works for daily 
wages. 

1739 Cibber Apol. f 17561 I. 313 The day-labouring actors. 
1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 2x3 Simpson is a day-labouring 
man. 

Dayless (d^-les), a. [f. Day sb. + -less.] 

+ 1. Without redress, resource, or result. Obs. 

[? Having lost his day, or the day.] 

01380 Wycmf Wks. (1880' 92 pes vanytes wasten pore 
mennus goodis & sufiren hem goo dailes whanne pei ban 
nedis to pursue. Ibid. 129 Pore men schullen stonde with 
oute & goo dailes but ^if bei geten knockis. 1387 Trevisa 
I/igden < Rolls) V. X59 His enemy was bigiled and parsed 
dayles [in vanum]. 1519 Horman Vulg. 247 b, He came 
ageyne daylesse, or nothynge done [re infecta rediit ]. 

2. Devoid of the light of day ; dark. 

3816 Byron Prisoner of Chill on Sonnet, To fetters and the 
damp vault’s dayless gloom. 1892 Ld. Lytton King 
Poppy Prol. 356 Gleaming thro’ a dayless world. 

3. Not divided into days. 

1839 Bailey Fes t us xix. (1848) 218 Deep in all dayless 
time, degreeless space. 


Daylight (deHoit). 

1. The light of day. (Formerly also days light.) 
t To burn daylight : see Burn v. x i b. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 6195 (Cot t. ID right in self bam ledd pair 
wai .. Wit cluden piler on dai light. Ibid. 17344 par he o 
naman suld ha sight, Ne nankins leme o dais light, c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Veom. Prol. T. 328 A bak to walke inne by 
day-light. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfoitse (1889) r He 
had shame by daye ly}t to go in to the hows of his Frend. 
1592 Shaks. Rout. <5- Jul. 11. ii. 20 The brightnesse of her 
cheeke would shame those starres As day-light doth a Lampe. 
X 7 X 5 Land. Gas. No. 5283/2 We. .resolved to pursue as long 
as we had Day-light. 1725 Poi-f. Odyss. xvm. 353 The day- 
light fades. 1862 Darwin in Life % Lett. (1887; I. 187 His 
Lectures on Botany were.. as clear as daylight. 

b. fig* The full light of knowledge and observa- 
tion ; openness, publicity. 

1690 Locke Hutu. Und. iv. xiv. (1695) 374 God has set 
some_ things in broad Day-light ; as he has given us some 
certain Knowledge. 1856 Emerson Eng. 'Traits, Character 
Wks. iBohn) II. ^8 They are good at. .any desperate service 
which has daylight and honour in it. 1892 Law 'Times 
417/1 A healthy condition of such [jury] lists is not to be 
relied upon unless they are kept in plenty of daylight. 

c. To let daylight into: to open up, make a 
hole in ; to stab or shoot a person, slang. 

x 793 K Young Example of France (ed. 3) 172 In the 
language of the streets, day-light is let into him. 1841 
Punch I. 101/2 (Farmer) With the. .intention of letting day- 
light into the wittling department. 1890 lllustr. Lond. 
Nest’s Christm. No. 2/1 Some .. sharpshooter will .. let 
daylight into one of us. 

2. The time of daylight, the day-time ; spec, the 
time when daylight appears, day-break, as in before 
or at daylight. 

(In early use not clearly separable from x.) 

,. c **°5 Lay. 27337 pa j>as ferde wes al idiht pa wes hit dai- 
light. <11250 Owl $ Night. 332 From eve fort hit is dai-li3t. 
c 1400 i ivaitie <5- Gena. 233 Alsone als it was dayes lyght. 
a x 533 Ld. Berners H uon lxvi. 228 To departe or it be day 
lyght. 1670 Narborouch Jrnl. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1694) iJ2 At Daylight the Wind was at South-West. 1836 
E“ as y xiv. 51 Mesty was up at daylight. 
1885 E. Arnold Secret of Death 5 Ofttimes at daylight 
I would go To watch the sunlight flood the skies. 

3. A clear visible space or interval ; a. between 
boats, etc. in a race; b. between the rim of a 
wine-glass and the surface of the liquor, which 
must be filled up when a bumper is drunk ; c. 
between a rider and the saddle, etc. slang. 

1820 Shelley CEdipus Tyr. 11. ii. 35 All. A toast' 
a toast . . . Dakry. No heel-taps— darken daylights 1 1836 
r *H?^ W r RD Reefer xliv, No heel-taps after, and no day- 
hght before. 1884 Camb. Rev. xo Deb. 132 After about a 
q ^ rt l r / 0< T'L li e ’ da y h Sht was visible between the two boats. 
pi. 1 he eyes, slang. 

1752 Fielding Amelia 1. x. <D.), If the lady says such 
another word to me., I will darken her daylights! i8ar 


Blackw. Mag. X. 586, 1 saw the storm . . through my half- 
bunged-up daylights. 

5. (See quot.) 

1889 Century Did., Daylight, a name of the American 
spotted turbot, Lophopsetta vtaculaia , a fish so thin as to 
be almost transparent. .Also called window-pane. 

6. attrib . and Comb., as daylight colour, etc.; 
t daylight-gate, the going or close of the day. 

16x3 T. Po i Ts Disc. Witches (Chetham Soc.) Bijb, The 
pa yd Spirit .. appeared at sundry* times unto her., about 
Daylignt-gate. 1704 N ewton Opticks (J .), Their own day- 
light colours. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xii. 95 A day. 
light piece. 1842 G. S. Faber Priruittc. Lett, (r 8441 II. 301 
Through darkling suggestions rather than through day-light 
assertions. 1850 Ht. Martincau Hist. Peace II. 705 True 
to broad daylight English life. 

Hence ( nonce-wd .) Bay* light? a., full of day- 
light, as a picture. 

j88o W. Severn in ATacm. Mag. No. 245. 379 A truthful 
simple Muller, or a daylighty Cox. 

Day-lily. A lily, the flower of which lasts 
only for a day; a genus of liliaceous plants, 
Ifemerocallis, with large yellow or orange flowers. 

1597 Gf.rarde Herbal I. Ixxili. (ed. 1633), Davdilie. This 
plant bringeth forth in the morning his bud, which at noone 
is full blowne, or spred abroad, and the same day in the 
evening it shuts itselfe. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. Rapin (1728) 
1. 48 (jod.) Thou . . Shalt of daylily the fair name receive. 
1882 Garden 3 June 391/3 Bouquets are of yellow Day Lily. 
Daylle, obs. north, form of Dole. 

Daylong ('d<Fi*lpq), a. and adv. [f. Day sbA 
Long: cf. life-long .] a. adj. Lasting all day. 
b. adv. All through the day. 

1855 Tennyson The Brook 53 His weary* daylong chirping. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 187 He mounted.. And 
daylong rode on from the north. Ibid. III. tv. 195 As firm 
as rocks that stand The day-long beating of the sea, 
Dayly(e, obs. forms of Daily*, Dally*. 
Day-mare. [After night-mare .] A condition 
similar to night-mare occurring during wakefulness. 
Also attrib. 

1737 M. Green Spleen 39 The day-mare Spleen, by whose 
false pleas Men prove mere suicides in ease. 1796 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. (1872) I I. 744 , 1 necessarily have day-mare dream* 
that something will prevent it. 1871 SirT. Watson Brine. 
Physic (ed. 51 I. 737 A lady* .. subject to these attacks of 
imperfect catalepsy : which have.. been called whimsically, 
but expressively, attacks of day-mare. 1889 Lowell in 
Atlantic Alonthly LXIV. 147 Help me to tame these v. 11a 
day-mares That sudden on me unawares. 

t Day math, day’s math. Obs. A day’s 
mowing ; the extent of meadow-land mown by a 
man in one day ; cf. Day-work 2. 

1669 Willo/R. Mayor in Lichfield Merc. (:88<>).=3 Aug. 
8 x Alsoeall that parcell of meadow grounds, contayningeont 
acre or dayes math of ground for her naturall life- An( * 
after her deceyse, the above three acres or daye's workes ot 
arrable land, and one day-math of meadow ground to my 
daughter, Ursula Mayor. 1804 Duncumb Herefordsh.h 
Gloss. (App.), Day's math , is. .about a statute acre ; in other 
words, it is that quantity of grass usually mown by one man 
in one day, for the purpose of making hay. 1864 Sir *• 
Palgrave Norm. Eng, I V. 6r. 

t Dayment. Obs . Also daiment. [f. DATt'. 
+ -mknt.] Arbitration. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 204 b, YVylt thou be tryed by me 
lawe : or by dayment. *562 J. Heywood Prov . 

(1867) 207 Manyarbitterments without good dayment. xS*~ 
Lupton Sivqila 1x7 To spende all. .that money and put it 
to dayment at last. . . 

tDayn, v. Obs. [By-form of Dawn, assimi- 
lated to day.] To dawn. So Dayening (in 3 
daijen-, daien-, dain daning ), dawning, dawn. 

CX250 Gen.ff Ex. 77 De da^ening cam eft agon. 

1808 Til Oe daning. Ibid. 1810 De darning, lota, 3204 
Do sprong 3 e daiening. 15x5 Scot. Field 204 Sone alter 
dayned the daie. Ibid, 422 Then dayned the daie. 

Dayn, -e, obs. forms of Deign. 

Dayn- : see Dain-. 

t Day -net. Obs. A net used by day in daring 
larks or in catching small birds ; a clap-net. 

x6o8 Maciiin Dumb. Knt. it. Madam, I would not nave 
you with the lark Play yourself into a day net. 1 , 
Burton Ana!. Met. Democr. to Rdr. (167613/2 As .7? 1 , 
come down to a day net. 1661 Boyle Style of Strip - 27 
Some he catches with light (as Larks with day-nets). >7 
Pennant Zoo/. (1768) II. 330 These nets are known in 
most parts of England by the name of day-nets or clap-n els - 

Daynous, var. of Deignous a. Obs. 
Day'-OWl. The diurnal or Hawk-owl, which 
seeks its prey in the day-time. 

1840 Macgili.ivray Mist. Brit. Birds III. -t °4 
Funerea, the Hawk Day-owl. Ibid. 407 Syrnia Ayctta, 
the Snowy Day-owl. 

Day-peep. Peep of day ; earliest dawn. 

[ 453 ° Palsgr. 804/1 At daye pype, a la piped' 1 3 i"'’ 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Haz). Vodsley IX. 25° She It ru” 
out o nights a-dancing, and come no more home till oa>- 
peep. 1641 Milton Animadv. xiii. (1851) 231 1 M 
Gardener, that ever since the day-peepe. .had wrouent p 
fully. 1828 Scott F. AT. Perth v, Good night, or iatner, 
good morrow, till day-peep. 

t Day-rawe, -rewe. Obs. [f. Day + rawe, 
reive, Row.] The first streak of day ; the daw n - 
C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 255 J>u aste^e so h e da'J reW p,,i 
deleo from dai3 J> e deorke mcht. c 1275 [see DaV-R J 
c x 3 2 5 •£, E. Allil. P. B. 893 Ruddon of >e day-raw cros 
vpon V3ten. a 1400-50 A texander 392 Qwen pc 0^' 
rase he rysis be-Iyfe. 
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t Day’-recL Obs. The red of the break of 
day; the rosy dawn. 

c 1000 AgSs Gosp. Luke xxiv. i On anum reste-d«e^e 
swyf>e ler on deejered his comun to frasre byrgene. C2275 
Doomsday 17 in O. E. Misc. 162 (Cotton MS.) pe engles m 
]>e dai-red [ Jesus MS. daye-rewe] bleweS heore beme. 

Dayri, -rie, -ry, obs. forms of Dairy. 
tDay'-rim. Obs. ^ In i -rima, 2-3 -rime. [f. 
Day -f HimJ The * rim * or border of the (coming) 
day ; the dawn. 

c 1000 in Thorpe's Horn. I. 442 (Bosw.) Hwaet is 5 eos cSe 
astih)> swilce arisende d<esrima? c 1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
175 Aurora , dasrima. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 167 Hwat 
is bis ]>e astihj^alse dai rieme? a 1250 Owl Night. 328 
Wane ich i-so arise verre Other dai-rim other dai-sterre. 
Day-rule, Formerly, ‘A rule or order of 
court, permitting a prisoner in custody in the 
King’s Bench prison, etc. to go without the bounds 
of his prison for one day’ (Tomlins Law Viet.') ; 
also called day-writ. 

c 1750 W. Stroud Mem, 37, I effected an Escape from the 
Tipstaff’s Man, who had me out by a Day-rule. 1801 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 139 An officer confined in the King’s 
Bench for debt, and a gentleman in the same situation in 
Newgate, having each obtained a day-rule, met, and 
quarrelled. 2808 Svp. Smith Whs. (1859! 1 . 127/1 Absenting 
themselves from their benefices by a kind of day-rule, like 
prisoners in the King’s Bench. 1813 Lamb Prol. to Cole- 
ridge’s Remorse Could Quin come stalking from Elysian 
glades, Or Garrick get a day-rule from the shades. 
Day-SchoTar. A pupil who attends a board- 
ing-school for daily instruction without boarding 
there; a day-boy (see Day sb. 24). 

1833 Ht. Martin eau Berkeley the Banker 1. i. 5 The 
four elder ones, therefore, between four and nine years old, 
became day-scholars only. 1851 Mayhfav Loud, Labour 
(ed. 2) I. 284 (Hoppe) He resumed his studies as a day- 
scholar at the Charterhouse. 

Day-school, a. An elementary week-day 
school, as distinguished from a Sunday school ; or 
one carried on in the day-time, as distinguished 
from an evening or night school, b. A school at 
which there is no provision for boarding pupils, as 
distinguished from a boarding school, 
a 2785 in Walpole Letters to Horace Mann (F. Hall). 
1816 J. Haigh (title', A practical Treatise on Day Schools ; 
exhibiting their defects, and suggesting Hints for their Im- 
provement. 2838 in Penny Cycl. XXI. 4r Headings'. 
Number of Children of Working Classes attending. .Dame 
Schools and common Day Schools.. Number Uneducated in 
Week-day Schools. Ibid. 42 Number Attending Day or 
evening schools only . . Both day or evening and Sunday 
schools. 2841 I bid. XXI. 42/1 They found many thousands 
who went to neither day por Sunday schools. 2840 Djckens 
Old C. Shop viii, She maintained a very small day-school for 
young ladies of proportionate dimensions. 1889 R. Kipling 
Willie Winkie 39 It was decided that he should be sent to 
a day-school. Mod. [title) The Girls’ Public Day-school 
Company. 

Dayse, obs. form of Daze. 

Day-sight. A visual defect in which the eyes 
see clearly only in the daylight. 

2834 Good Study Med. (ed. 4! III. 147 Day-sight is said to 
be endemic in some parts of France. 1852-60 in Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 

Daysman (d^-zmzen). [f. Day sb. + Man. 
For sense 1, cf. Day vA 2, and Dayment.] 

1 . An umpire or arbitrator; a mediator, arch. 

1489 Plumpton Corr. 82_ Sir, the dayesmen cannot agre 

us. X 53 S Coverd\le Job ix. 33 Nether is there eny dayes 
man to reproue both the partes, or to laye his honde be- 
twixte us. 1573 New Custom i. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 1 1 1 . 14 I f 
neighbours were at variance, they ran not straight to law : 
Daysmen took up the matter, and cost them not a straw. 
1622 Burton Anat. Afe/.Deinocr. to Rdr. (1657)50 They had 
some common arbitrators, or dayesmen, in every towne, that 
made a friendly composition between man and man. i68r 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1639) 477 A days man or urn- 
pire, arbiter. 2746-7 Hervey Medit . (1818) 15 Death, 
like someable daysman, has laid his hand on the contending 
parties. 2844 Macaulay Bart re Misc. Wks. i860 II. 228 
Spurning out of their way the daysman who strives to take 
his stand between them. 

2. A worker by the day ; a day-labourer. 

a 1639 \\ ard Scnn. (1862) 105 (D.) He is a good day’s- 
man, or journeyman, or tasker. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Days-man, a Labourer that works by the Day, as aThresher, 
Hedger, etc. 2750 Ellis Country Houscw. 16 (E. D. S.) 
A day’s-man, as we call them in Hertfordshire. 1868 
Bushnell Semi. Living Subjects m We .. pile up what 
we think good acts on one another, as some day’s man 
might the cents of his wages, 
t 3. Obs. nonce-uses, (See quots ) 

2598. Bacon Sacred Medit. (Arb.) 109 For we ought to 
be daies-men, and not to-morrow^s men, considering the 
shortnesse of our time. 1658 Rowland Monftfs Theat. Ins. 
951 We are in Pindars account but Daiesmen, i. e. 

of a daies continuance. 

Hence + DaysmansMp, the office of a days- 
man; reconciliation. 

2649 LtGHTFOOT Battle w. Wasp's Nest Wks. 1825 I. 407 
If you be so good a reconciler, I pray begin at home : the 
Evangelists need none of your day smanship. 

Day ‘-Spring. Daybreak, early dawn. Now 
chiefly poet, or fig. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 4200 Day spryng is jolyf tide.. 2382 Wyclif 
Job xxxyiii. 12 Whether . . thou . . hast shew id to the dai 
spring his place. 1526-34 .Tindale Luke i. 78 The daye 
springe from an hye hath visited vs. 2555 Eden Decades 
264 The day sprynge or dawnynge of the daye gyueth 
a certeyne lyght before the rysinge of the soonne. X671 


Milton Samson 11 The breath of Heav'n fresh-blowing, 
pure and sweet, With day-spring born. 1791 Cow per Iliad 
1. 588 The day-spring’s daughter rosj' palm’d. 1837 Hr. 
MartiNeau Soc. Avter. II. 182 The driver declared that he 
must wait for the day-spring, before he could proceed 
another step. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 4 The 
thousand years and more which separated the Council of 
Nice from the dayspring of the Reformation. 

Day-star. Also 3 -stern, 5 -sterne, -starne. 

1. The morning star. 

c 1000 jElfric Gen. xxxii. 26 Nu greS da* steorra up. 
c 1000 Sax . Leechd. III. 270 Seo sunne & se mona & tefen 
steorra & daj^. steorra. 0:2250 Fee Day-rim|. 02300 
E. E. Psalter cix. 3 Bifore dai-stern gat I jje. 14. . Lydc;. 
Temple ofGlas 1355 Fairest of sterres. .0 Venus. .0 myjti 
goddes, daister after ny3t. 2483 Cat It. Angl. 89 A Day. 
sterne, lucifer vel fhosfhoros. 2576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 39 Early in the morning, so soone as the day starre 
appeared. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. 2) 
257 Such men are as day-stars, breaking the night and 
hastening the dawn. • 

2. The son, as the orb of day. poet. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. Babylon 577 HisHeav’n- 
tuned harp, which shall resound While the bright day-star 
rides his glorious Round. 2637 Milton Lycidas 168 So 
sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, And yet anon repairs 
his drooping head, And tricks his beams. 2789 NVordsw. 
Evening Walk 190 Sunk to a curve, the day-star lessens 
still, Gives one bright glance, and drops behind the hill. 

3- fig. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Pei. i. 19 Til the day btgynne for to ^me 
Ibt, and the day sterre springe in }oure hertis. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. 118 Haylle lytylle tyne mop [the infant 
Jesus] Of cure crede thou art crop : I wold drynk on thy 
cop, Lytylle day starne. 1500-20 Dunbar Ballat of our 
Lady 26 Haile, bricht, be sicht, in hevyn on hicht l Haile, 
day sterne orientale ! 1738 Wesley Hymns , ‘ We lift our 
Hearts' i, We lift our Hearts to Thee, O Day-Star from on 
High ! 2876 Bancroft Hist . V. S. III. xiii. 466 The day- 
star of the American Union. 

+ Day '-sun. Obs. The sun. rhetorical and Jig. 
2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. xlix. 15 The chosen . . shall 
behold Christ the daysun. 1587 — De Momay ix. 115 
God. .commaunded the daysunne to be, and it was don. 
1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs {1604 ) 76 The day-sun of righteous- 
ness. 

Day's-work (d^-zjwruk). (Also mitten as 
two words.) The work of a day, work done on or 
proper to a day. Also - Daywohk 2 (obs.). 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. i. 1 Now haue I done a good daies 
work. 2610 W. FoLKiNCHAM^lr/^/'j'wrwrj'ii.vu. > 59 Foure 
square Pearches make a Daiesworke, 10 Daie-workes 
, a Roode. 1640 G. H. Witt's Recreations Hija, Your 
dayes work’s done, each morning as you rise, c 2836 Gen. 
P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) IV. 395 Paying him for more 
day’s-works. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 10 The log- 
board, the contents of which are termed c the log — the 
working it off, ‘ the day’s work ’. 

Day-tale, daytal, datal (d? l *t*fl, 6eHB y 
dJi't’l). [f. Day + Tale reckoning, etc. In sense x 
parallel to nightcr-tale in Chaucer, etc., where the 
sense ' reckoning f appears to pass into that of ‘the 
time counted or reckoned 1 (to night or to day). 
There appears to be no direct connexion between 
this and sense 2 .] 

y 1. Day-time. A daye tale : by day. Obs. 

1530 Palsgk. 699/2 A daye tale he scoulketh in corners 
and a nyghtes he gothe a thevyng. 

2. The reckoning (of work, wages, etc.) by the 
day. Chiefly attrib reckoned, paid, or engaged 
by the day, as in day-lale hand , labour , wages , 
work, etc. ; day -tale man , a day-labourer ; day- 
tale face, ‘a slow pace * (Halliw.). 

15 60 Surnm. Certain Reasons in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
478 Men that tooke dayetall wages. 1642 Best Farm. Bks , 
(Surtees) 45 It shall bee accounted but for halfe a day with 
those that worke with yow by daytaile. 2762 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy (1770) III. 143 (D.) Holla! you chairman, here’s 
sixpence ; do step into that bookseller's shop, and call me 
a day-tall critick. 1770 Holmcsfield Crt. Rolls in Sheffield 
Gloss. Addenda, Being day tail-man to Mathias Webster. 
1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Daitle (that) 
(that is, day-tale\adj. by the day ; as, * daitle-man a day. 
labourer; ‘ daitle-work ’, work done by the day. 1855 
Robixsok IFhl/by Gloss., Daytal, taJe or reckoning by the 
day. 1888 W. Somerset Word-bk., Day-tale fellow. Day. 
tale man, a labourer hired by the day. Hence a term of 
reproach, meaning a lazy, slack workman whose only care 
is to have his wages, and to do as little as he can to earn 
them. 1802 Labour Commission Gloss., Datal hands, 
hands employed in cotton-mills at a fixed rate per week of 
56^ hours. 

Day-taler, dataller (d^*tebi). local, [f. 
prec. + -ER k] A day-labourer, a workman en- 
gaged and paid by the day. 

1875 Lane. Gloss., Dataller «S. Lane-), Daytal-labourcr 
(Furness), a day labourer. 1881 Manch. Guardian 29 Jan. 
7/7 Hurst, dataller at Wharton Hall Collieries. 18S6 
Engineer 13 Aug. 138/1 The wages were paid to datallers 
for packing and putting the roads in repair. 

1 Day-time. The time of daylight. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. xxi[i]. 2, I crie in the daye tyme . . 
and in the night season, a 1626 Bacon Ess. Fame (Arb.) 
579 In the day time she sittith in a Watch Tower, and 
flyeth, most, by night. 2782 Priestley Corrupt . Chr. II. 
vi. 28 Lights in the day-time were usual. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. II. ix. 95 Implying that I never sleep o' daytimes. 
Day-woman, dairy-woman : see Dey-. 
Daywork, day-work. [Cf. also Dabg.] 

+ 1 . The work of a day ; = Day’s work. Obs. or 
north, dial. 

a xooo Caedmon's Exod. 152 (Gr.) be pst dsesweorc 


dreore gebohte. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viij . xvi. 224 Na 
man. .evyr herd, or saw befor . . A Daywerk to j> at Daywerk 
B’k. 2535 Coverdale i Chr on, xvii. [xvi.] 37 Euerydaye 
his daye worke. 1832 Specimens Yorkshire Dialect , Monny 
a day wark we ha’ wrought togither. 

+ 2. The amount of land 'that* could be worked 
(ploughed, mown, etc.) in a day. Obs. 

[c 1270 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 1257 (Essex) Sex Day- 
wercatas terrae meae.] 2318-19 MS. (Sotheby’s Sale 
Cataf. 7 Apr. (1892) 22), Grant from Richard deT'wyscfenne 
. .of a Garden of 13 Dayworks of Land in Gudhurst. 2492 
Will of Rcede (Somerset Ho.), xj day werkes of land. 1534 
Inv. Sir L. Bagot in Lichfield Merc. (1889) 23 Aug. 8/1, 
xxviij dny-warke of pea . . xij daye-warke of barley . . xxiiij 
daye-warke of whet. 1642 Best Farm Bks. (Surtees) 38 The 
South Wandell close, with its bottomes, is 8 dayworices, or 
will serve one mower 8 dayes. 

3. Work done by the day and paid by daily 
wages ; day labour. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 950 With Masons that had 
their day-work. 1702 Loud. Gas. No. 3786/4 Committed 
by one who does Day-work in Deptford and Woolwich 
Yards. 2752 Labelye Westm.Br.-j 9 All the workmanship 
. .being suffered to be done by Da}'- Work. 2852 Ord. fy 
Regul. R. Engineers § 16. 64 To state the weekly delivery 
of Materials and performance of Day-work. 

t Day-writ. Obs. — Day 1 rule. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v.. It is against Jaw to grant 
liberty to prisoners in execution by other writs than day 
writs lor rules). 


Daze (d<?'z), v. Forms : 4-6 dase, (5 dayse, 
6-9 daise), 6 - daze. [ME. dase-n , a. ON .*dasa, 
found in Icel. in the refi. dasa-sk to become wear)’ 
and exhausted, e.g. from cold, Sw. dasa intr. to lie 
idle ; cf. Icel. dasi a lazy fellow. Sense 3 was pos- 
sibly the earliest in Eng. No cognate words appear 
in the other Teutonic langs.] 

I. traits. 1, To prostrate the mental faculties of 
(a person), as by a blow on the head, a violent 
shock, weariness, intoxicating drink, etc. ; to be- 
numb or confuse the senses ; to stun, stupefy. 

£-2325 [see Dazed i]. a 2400-50 A lexander 3997 He was 
dased of pe dint & half dede him semyd. c 14 00 Dcstr. 
Troy 7654 The deire of his dynt dasit hym but litle. a 2563 
Bale Sel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 443 These things daseth their 
wits, and amazeth their minds. 1590 Spenser F. Q. m. vii. 
7 But shewd by outward signes that dread her sence did 
daze. 2669 Drvden Tyrannic Love iv. ii, Poor human 
kind, all dazed in open day, Err after bliss, and blindly 
miss their way. 1825 Jamieson s.v.. He daises ^ himself 
with drink. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xxiii, Jane 
Wilton was (to use her own word, so expressive to a Lanca- 
shire ear) * dazed ’. 2877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 
26 A man dazed and bewildered by such a calamity. 

2. esp. To confound or bewilder (the vision) 
with excess of light or brilliance; to dazzle, lit. 
and Jig. 

a 2529 Skelton Pit. Sparmve 1103 She made me sore 
amased Vpon her when I gased..My eyne were so dased. 
2570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) n. They are but 
trumprye and deceytes, to aaze the foolish eies. 2632 Hey* 
wood Fair Maid of West 11. r. Wks. 2874 1 1 . 352 To daze 
all eyes that shall behold her state. 2847 Tennyson Priitc. 
v. 11 The sudden light Dazed me half-blind. 2864 Skeat 
Uhlatid's Poems 152 Shall earthly splendour that strong 
eyesight daze? 

3. To benumb with cold ; to blight or destroy 
with cold, north. Eng. and -SV. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6647 For-Jri hat pni. .Brynned 
ay here in calde of malice, And ay was dased in charite. 
1513 Douglas gEncis vii. Prol. 88 The callour air . . Dasing 
the blude in euery creature. 2696 Money masters all Things 
Ixx. 52 They [birds] stay not too long off, lest th’ Eggs be 
daz'd. 2876 Mid.Yorkshire Gloss., D Seize, to blight, or 
cause to pine from cold, as when vegetables are frost-nipped, 
or chickens die in the shell for want of warmth. 1892 
Atkinson Moorland 336 He assumed that it [a water rail] 
was dazed with cold. 

XI. intr. +4. To be or become stupefied or 
bewildered; to be benumbed with cold ; to remain 
inactive or torpid. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. Aim. P. C 383 per he [the kin? of Nineveh] 
dased in duste, with droppande teres, c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. 28, I dase and I dedir For ferd of that taylle. 14. . 
Kyng <5- Hermit 418 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 29 Hopys thou, 

I wold fer a mase Stond in the myre there, and dase N ye 
hand halve a dey? 1483 Cath. Angl. 90 To Dayse (A. 
Dase), vbt to be callde. 1529 More Supplic. Soulgs W ks. 
331/2 Whan his head first began to dase, of that evm 
drynke. . t 

Of the eyes or vision : To be or become 


zzled. Obs. . 

2386 [see Daswen]. 2529 MoRE py*h&* ,v * 
txich law if it were laied in their light.. wold m 
*yr even dase. 1635 Quarles Evtbl. m* *■ \ 

hose more than EaglSeyes Can. .gaze On glut ring beams 
honour, and not daze. . , ... . . • „ 

f b. To gaze stupidly or with bewildered vision 

fter, upon). Obs. , „ 

523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 641, I d>wers..DannS 
S dottreilis. 1535 Covermle Deut. *xvm. 3 z fh.ne 
is shal dase vpon them all the daye longe. 
i. Of bread or meat; To become Dazed (sense 

. Now local. . 

769 Mrs. Raffald Egg. Honsckfr <i 77 8 ) I 54 

rays to have a brisk clear fire, it will prevent your meat 

^ ?To S ivitber ; to become rotten or spoiled. 
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Daze (de T >z). sb. [f. Daze d.] 

1. A dazed condition : a. of the mental facul- 
ties ; b. A bennmbed, deadened condition ; loss of 
virtue or freshness {north, dial.). 

1825 Jamieson, To get a liaise, to receive such injury as to 
become rotten or spoiled, applied to clothes, wood, etc. 
1855 Mrs. Gaskell North fy S . xix, I’m all in a swound- 
jng daze to day. 1870 Dickens E. Dtyod ii, A little time 
and a little water brought him out of his daze. 

2. Jilin. An old name for mica (from its glitter”). 

1671 Phil. T retns. VI. 2103 Daze is a kind of glittering 

stone, .some softer, some harder, of different colours. 1715 
ThOREsby Leeds 467 A brown daze, full of the small sparks 
of the Mica. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., The word Daze 
takes in, with them [miners] every stone that is hard and 
glittering. 1788 Cronstedt's hi in. 106 Glimmer, Daze, or 
Glist. 

Dazed (de*zd), ppl. a. [f. Daze v. + -ed. Cf. 
ON. dasad exhausted.] 

1. Benumbed in the mental faculties ; stupefied, 
bewildered. 

<rx3zs E. E . A Hit. P. A. 1084, I stod as stylle as dased 
quayle. CX425 Wyntoun Cron . vi. iv. 56 He wes hail In 
hys Deyd bot a dasyd man. C1440 Promp. Parv. 114 
Dasyd, or be-dasyd, vertiginosus. 1501 Douglas Pal . Hon. 
1. xxvi, My daisit heid fordullit disselie. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. 7% etc. (1837) 317 It wil delight my dazed sprites. 
1789 Burns 2 nd Ep. to Davie iv, Whyles daez’t wi' love, 
whyles daez't wi’ drink. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Ncighb. xxii. (1S78) 408 She looked dazed, perhaps from the 
effects of her fall. 

b. Dazzled with excess of light. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 153 If for a while you fixe 
your sight thereon, dimnesse & darknesse doe follow your 
dazed eies. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. viu. 21 As where th* 
Almighties lightning brond does light, It dimmes the dazed 
eyen. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 512 His troubled 
eyes and dazed He lifted from the glory of that gold. 

2. Benumbed or deadened with cold, north . 

15x3 Douglas AEutis v. vii. s8The dasyt bluid . . Watxis 
dolf and dull throw myne unweildy age. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 14 I'ze dazed , I am very cold. 1811 Willan W. 
Riding Gloss., Dazed, .benumbed with frost. 2873 Swale- 
dale Gloss . , Dazzed , chilled. 

3. Spoiled in baking or roasting, by using a too 
strong or too slow heat, north, dial. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words , Dazed Breads dough-baked. 
Dazed Meat , ill-roasted by reason of the badness of the 
fire, 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., A deazed loaf, the 
dough or paste ill baked, or when the leaven or yeast has 
failed in its work. 1876 Mid-Yorkshire Gloss., D lazed 
bread is overbaked outwardly, and not enough baked 
within. 

4. Applied to anything that has lost its freshness 
and strength, as to wood when it loses its proper 
colour and texture. Sc. and north. Eng . 

3825 Jamieson, Daised wud, rotten wood. 1892 Specifica- 
tion (Durham), No dazed wood to be used. 

Dazedly (d^’zedli),^^. [-ly 2 .] In a dazed 

way or manner; + inertly, torpidly (as from cold). 

xa.. [see Dazedness]. x886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid 
1 1 1. iv. 90 An idea dazedly flashes across her brain. x838 
Chamb. Jrtil. July 462 They looked dazedly at the judge. 

Da’zedness. [-aess.] Dazed condition ; fthe 
state of being numbed or deadened with cold. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4906 Thurgh fire f>at sal swa 
brinnand be, Agayn h e dasednes [MS. Lansd. coldnes] of 
charite. 13.. MS. Tib . E.vii. fol. 24 Dasednes of hert als 
clerkes pruves Es when a man god dasedly loves, And 
slawly his Juf in god settes. 1817 Blackiu. Mag. I. 577 
What Dan [Chaucer] calls the dasedness of study. 

Dazel, -ell, -ile, obs. forms of Dazzle. 
Dazemeut (d£ I- zment). rare, [mod, f. Daze 
v. +-31ENT.] The state of being dazed. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Deeazement, a sensation of 
cold all over the body from checked perspiration. 1873 L. 
Wallace Fair God vn. iv. 457 The king relapsed into his 
da/nment. 

Dazie, dazied, obs. forms of Daisy, -iep. 
t Da*ziness. Ohs. rare- 1 . [See Dazy a. and 
-ness.] Dazedness, dizziness. 

*554 Knox Godly Let. D iij, Oftentymes theyr posteritle 
are stryken with blindenes and dasynes of mynde. 

Dazing (d^-zig), vhl. sb. [-ing 1.] The action 
of the verb Daze ; benumbing, stupefaction, as a 
condition or influence. 

n *535 More De quat. Noviss.WUs. 101 When the dasyng 
of death, shall kepe al swete slepe oute of their waterye eyes. 
*535 Coverdale Deut. xxviii. 65 The Lorde shal geuc the 
there a fearfull hert and dasynge of eyes. *577 B. Googf. 
Hcresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 191 It helpeth against the 
dasmg, or giddinesse of the heade. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Deeasins, a severe cold, especially in the head, 
fb. A disease of sheep ; = DazyjA Obs. 

*799 £**. Highl. Soc. II 1. 404 (Jam.) Daising or Vanquish. 
1 his disease, .is. .most severe upon young sheep. 

Da’zing, ///. a. [-ing*-.] That dazes ; *j* that 
is dazed. 

r *3 z 5£- D’Allit. P. B. 1538 Such a dasande drededusched 
t0 ,..v. cr V 'S3 1 Frith Judgment upon Tracy Pref. (1829) 
245 Whether ot a godly zeal, or of a dasing brain, let other 
men judge. 

Dnzle, obs. form of Dazzle. 

Dazy (d? l *zi), a. rare. [f. Daze v. or sb. + -y.] 
a. In a dazed condition, b. Chill, chilling, be- 
numbing with cold ( d/a /.), 

*® 2 5 Jamieson s. v., A daisie day , a cold raw day, without 
sunshine. 1CS0 Blackmore Erema vi. 30 With.. a head 
siiii weak and dazy. 


fDa'zy, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Daze v. or from 
prec. adj.] The ' gid 9 or ‘ sturdy *, a disease of 
sheep and young cattle. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. {1586) 334 If your 
Bullocke turne round, and have the Dasye, you shal. .leele 
upon his forehead; and you shall feele it with your 
thumbe. 

Dazzle (dre*z‘l), v. Forms : 5-7 daselfl, 6 
dasill, -yll, dazile, dassel(l, 6-7 dazel(l, dasle, 
6-8 dazie, (7 daisie), 6- dazzle. [In is-i6th c. 
dascl, dasle, freq. and dim. of dase, Daze v. (esp. in 
sense 2).] 

f 1. intr. Of the eyes : To lose the faculty of dis- 
tinct and steady vision, esp . from gazing at too bright 
light. (Jit. and Jig.) Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 96 Parauenture bis eyen 
daselyd as he loked from aboue doun. 2530 Palsgr. 507/1, 
I dasyll, as ones eyes do for lokyng agaynst the sonne or 
for eyeng any thyng to moche, etc. 1583 G. Pettje tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (15861 156 b, Her eyes dazell with 
the least beanie thereof [the Sunne]. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
111. ii. 85. 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim v. vi, Ped. Ha? doe I 
dazell? Rod. Tis the faire Alinda. 1672 Marvell Reh. 
Transf. 1. 64 His Eyes dazied at the Precipice of his 
Stature. 

2. To be or become mentally confused or stupe- 
fied ; to become dizzy. Obs. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxiii. 5 How shamefully the 
most part of the world dazeleth at Gods righteousnesse. 
z6zi Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. in. ii. (1651) 95 Many., 
tremble at such sights, daze!, and are sick, if they look but 
down from an high place. 

3. traits . To overpower, confuse, or dim (the 
vision), esp. with excess of brightness. (Also_/2g\) 

1536 Starkey Let . to Cromwell in England (1878) p. xliii, 
Wyth a clere ye[=eye] not dasyllyd wyth the glyteryng of 
such thyngys as are present. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Jane Shore 
xiii. Doth not the sonne dasill the clearest eyes? 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 276 If you come, .out of the Dark into a Glaring 
Light, the eye is dazeled for a time., a 1640 J. Ball Aussv. 
to Can i. (1642) 88 You doe only raise a dust to daisie the 
eye. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxviii. 135 He tried to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace by the splendour of his 
equipage. 1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 334 The gas-light, 
which dazzles my eyes. 

absol. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 207 p 12 Light after 
a time ceases to dazzle. 

4 . Jig. To overpower or confound (the mental 
faculties), esp . with brilliant or showy qualities ; 
‘ to strike or surprise with splendour ’ (J.). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. xiv. 43 The excellence of 
the nature of Angels hath so daselled the mindes of many. 
x6zz E. Elton Compl. Sanct. Sinner (ed. 2) 94 Their vnruly 

P assions . . dazeling and dimming their iudgements. 1643 
. M. Soveraigne Salve Pref., Rhetorick may dazie simple 
men. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 1x2 F8 The ordinary People ; 
who are so used to be dazzled with Riches. 1880 L. Stephen 
Po/eiv. 97 Pope seems to have been dazzled by the amazing 
vivacity of the man. 
b. absol. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xii. (1851) 434 If the whole Irishry of 
Rebels had feed some advocate to speak.. sophistically in 
their defence, lie could have hardly dazl’d better. 2764 
Goldsm. Trav . 336 Thine are those charms that dazzle and 
endear. 1879 M. Arnold Fr. Critic on Milton Mixed Ess. 
238 A style to dazzle, to gain admirers everywhere. 

5. To outshine, dim, or eclipse with a brighter 
light. Const. F down , out. rare. 

1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea v. (1652) 243 They can see 
..into the beauty of his wayes, so that it dazeleth all the 
glory of the world in their eies. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
60 It hath not ray’s enough left, to dazie downe the height 
of my affections. X858 Hawthorne Fr . «S- It. Jmls. (1872) 
I. 47 This church was dazzled out of sight by the Cathedral. 

Dazzle (darz’l), sb. [f. prec.] 

+ 1. Dazzled state or condition. Obs. 
i6zj~qq Feltham Resolves 1. xxvii. 47 We meet with 
nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazie of the 
minds dim eyes. 

2. An act of dazzling; a brightness or glitter that 
dazzles the vision. 

3651 N. Bacon Disc. Cord. 11. xl. (1739) 277 This was but 
a dazzle, an Eclipse ensues. 1751 Faltock P. Wilkins 
(1884) I. xiv. 144, I could see the lake very well by the 
dazzle of the water. 1821 Lockhart Valerius I. iv. 46 
Fatigued with the uniform flash and dazzle of the Medi- 
terranean waves. 1890 Spectator 13 Sept., One is taking 
precautions to avoid a draught or a dazzle. 

b. fig. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 338 Through whose red and 
white.. the Glory of the Maker shineth with more Dazie 
than through any part of the Creation. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. r. 1. i. § 5 Amidst the tumult and the dazzle of 
their busy life. 

Dazzled (darz’Id), ppl. d. [f. Dazzle v.] 

1. Overpowered or confounded by too strong light 
or splendour. 

*581 J. Bell Haddon's Anew. Osor. 490 So forcible is the 
dazeled blindenes of selfe Love. a 1628 F.Grhville Sidney 
(1652) 89 [He] cleareth the daselcd eyes of that army. 
a 1628 — Poems, Hum. Learning, xvi, Those dazied 
notions. .Which our fraile understanding doth retaine. 2811 
Wordsw. Sonn . 1 Here pause , etc.', An accursed thing it is 
to gaze On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye. _ 2856 R. 
A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. xx. ii. 131 This indistinct 
and dazzled apprehension. 

2. Outshone or dimmed by a stronger light. 

2576 Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 292 As the bright beam es of 
the Sunne passe the dimme and dazeled light of the Moone. 
x 833 Tennyson Fatima iv. My spirit. .Faints like a dazzled 
morning moon. 


Dazzlement (dic-z’lnient). [-ment.] 

1. The act of dazzling ; a cause of dazzling. 

2633 J. Done Hist. Seftuagint 55 (T.) It beat back the 
sight with a dazlement. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, 1. 11. vi, 
Confused darkness, broken by bewildering dazzlements. 
x88x Stevenson Virg. Puerisque 289 Many holes, drilled in 
the conical turret-roof of this vagabond Pharos, let up spouts 
of dazzlement into the bearer's eyes. 

2. The fact or condition of being dazzled. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1858) 324 The blinkard dazzle- 
ment and staggerings to and fro of a man sent on an errand 
he is too weak for. 

t Da*zzleness. Obs. rare— 1 , [app. for daz- 
zledness.'] Dazzled condition. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 315 Overwheimeci 
with a perpetuall dazelines of sight. 

Dazzler (dre zlsj). [-En.] 

1. One who dazzles: said e.g. o ( a ‘showy’ 
woman. Chiefly slang or colloq. 

a 2800 CoivpcR tr. A nd re ini's Adam v. ix. Wks. 1837 X. 
383 Thou Lord immutable. . Thou dazzler and obscurer of the 
sun! 2838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxx vi, Mr. Lumbey shook his 
head with great solemnity, as though to imply that he sup- 
posed she must have been rather a dazzler. 3889 Columbus 
(Ohio) Disfatch 27 Sept., [He] appears to be one of these 
dazzlers. He succeeded in dazzling two of the jury. 

2. A dazzling blow, slang. 

1883 Reade Many a Slip in Harped s Mag. Dec. 132/1 
The carter .received a dazzler with the left, followed by 
a heavy right-hander. 

Da'zziing, vbl. sb. [-ING L] The action of the 
verb Dazzle ; the condition of being dazzled. 

1579 Langham Card. Health (2633) 672 To take away all 
giddinesse and dasling of the head. 2581 Pettje Guazzds 
Civ. Conv. n. (2586) 95 If your eies bee able to beholde it 
without dazeling. 

Dazzling (dre’zliq), ppl. a. [-1NG 2 .] 

+ 1. That is, or becomes, dazzled or dazed. 
(See Dazzle v. i, 2.) Obs. 

1572 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxviii. 4 His hoarce throt and 
dazeling eyes, a 159a Greene Alphonsus (1861)227 Do my 
dazzling eyes Deceive me ? 1641 Milton Reform, it. (1851) 
67 Unlesse God have smitten us. .with a dazfing giddinesse 
at noon day, 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 3 This 
unexpected proposall put his Catholique majesty into such 
a dazling demur. 

2. That dazzles the eyes (esp. with brightness) ; 
bright to a degree that dazzles. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Ansxv. Osor. 216 b, Drivyngaway 
the dazelyng darkenes of the ugly night. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 564 A horrid Front Of dreadful length and dazling 
Arms. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xxiv. 246 Clad in dazzling 
brass. 2841 Borrow Zincali I. ix. 1. 255 In hot countries, 
where the sun and moon are particularly dazzling. 

3. fig. That dazzles the mind of the observer ; 
brilliant or splendid to a degree that dazzles. 

2749 Smollett Regicide 1. i, The fair one comes, In all the 
pride of dazzling charms array’d. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. 
Lakes Wks. 3862 II. 223 A neighbourhood so dazzling in its 
intellectual pretensions. 

4. quasi-tfdfo. 

1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxxxix. 6 Too dazling bright for 
mortal Eye 1 i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 23 Its general surface 
was dazzling white. 

Dazzlingly (dte-zlirjli), adv. [-ly 2 .] 

'f* 1. In a dazzled manner. (See prec. 1.) Obs. 

1610 Mirr. Mag., K. Bladud 56 [They] blinded are, and 
dazelingly they looke. 

2. In a dazzling manner ; to a degree that dazzles. 

a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 322 His 
Scales the Sun-beams dazzlingly reflect. 1807 Southey 
Espriella's Lett. III. 99 Nothing was to be seen but what 
was perfectly and dazzlingly white. 1879 Froude Ceesar x. 
1 18 Pompey’s success had been dazzlingly rapid. 

De, obs. Sc. form of Die v. 

De, a dialectal (Kentish), foreign, or infantile 
representation of The. 

Sometimes in early MSS. a scribal error for 6 eszthe. 

II De. I. (d i) A Latin preposition, meaning 
‘down from, from, off, concerning % occurring in 
some Latin phrases more or less used in English. 
The chief of these are the following : 

1. de bene esse (Law), as of * well-being as 
being good, of conditional allowance for the 
present. 

‘ To take or do any thing De bene esse, is to accept or allow 
it, as well done for present,. . but [on fulfer examination j to 
be allowed or disallowed, according to the Merit or Well- 
being of the thing in its own nature* (Blount, Law Diet. 
1670). 

1603 Egerton Papers (Camden) 372 (Stanf.) Wherefore, do 
bene esse, I have provisionally made a warrant redy for his 
Ma l r«» signature. 1656 Blount Glossogr . s.v.. The Court . . 
often orders thaqDefendant to be examined De bene esse, 
i. that his depositions are to be allowed or suppressed at the 
hearing, as the Judge shall see cause. 1885 Law Rep. 
29 Ch. Div. 290 (Stanf.) The Court ultimately determined 
that it should be read de bene esse. 

2. de congruo, of Congkuitv. 

a 2623 W. Pemble Jitsiif. (1629) 33 When they tell vs, 
that faith merits justification de Congrno they intrap them* 
selues in grosse contradiction ; seeing to deserve de Congruo 
is not to deserve at all. 1841, 2856 [sec Congruity 5 aj. 

3. de facto, in fact, in reality, in actual existence, 
force, or possession, as a matter of fact. Very 
frequently opposed to de jure. Used also as an 
adj. = ‘ actual, actually existing and then some- 
times so far anglicized as to be prefixed to its sb. 

2602 W. Watson Quodlibcts 73 (Stanf.) That the Pope 
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erred de facie in the reconciliation of the French King. 
1638 Chilungw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 30 He may doe it <ie 
facto, but dc iure he cannot. i6gi Norris Prod. Disc. 29 
It will appear, that de facto it is so. 1696 Growth Deism 12 
The Shiboleth of the Church now is King William’s de facto 
Title. 1765 Black stone Comm. 1. 371 That temporary 
allegiance, which was due to him as king de facto . 1870 

{see de jure, below]. 1S91 Law Ref. Weekly Notes 70/1 
The acts of the de facto directors might, .bind the company. 

Hence + Defa*cto-man (also defacto sb.), one 
who recognized William 111 as king de facto . 
*f Defa'Ctoship, a de facto standing, position, or 
title. 

1696 Growth Deism 15 For these de facto- men, and the 
Jacobites, were but lately the same sort of People. Ibid. 
13 .And when the King had.better Titles .. yet he must be 
made to pay . . Dr. S- — ~ Sixteen Hundred Pounds a Year, 
for a Defactoship only. 1710 Managers' Pro 4- Con 39 
The one allows the Defactoship of the Queen. 

4. de fide, of faith, to be held as an article of 
faith. 

1638 Ckilungw. Relig. Pro!. 1. Hi. § 5 Some [hold] that 
the Popes indirect Power over Princes in Temporalities is 
dc Fide ; Others the contrary. 

5. de jure, of right, by right, according to law. 
Nearly always opposed to de facto ; like that also 
(though less usually), treated as an adj. — * legal 
and placed before the sb. 

x6ir Coxtrt 4 * Times fas. I (1848) I. 136 (Stanf.) Done de 
facto , and not de jure. 1638 [see dc facto above]. 1694 
Poet Buffoon'd, etc. 7 (Stanf.) Husband or Gallant, either 
way, Dc facto or De jure sway. 1837 Hr. Marti neau 
Soc, A Pier. II. 81 States that are de facto independent, 
without having anything to do with the question de jure. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 74 It is a de jure , and 
not a de facto property that we have in it. 

6. de novo, anew, afresh, over again from the 
beginning. Rarely as adj. = 1 new, fresh \ and 
prefixed to sb. 

1627 Court tf Times Chas. I (1848) I. 304 (Stanf.) It is 
said they have opened de noz’o Calais to our English trade. 
1817 Peel in Edin . Rev. XXIX. 121 We cannot make a 
constitution de novo. 1847-9 Todd Cyct. Attaf. IV. 143/2 
A de novo development of such texture. 1881 Med. Temp. 
Jrxt. XLIX. 18 In which it is developed by circumstances 
de novo. 

7. de profundis, the first words of the Latin 
version of Psalm exxx (cxxix) = * Out of the depths 
(.have I cried)’; hence subst. a. the name of this 
psalm ; b. a psalm of penitence ; c. a cry from 
the depths of sorrow, misery, or degradation. 

1463 Bury Witts (Camden) 18 Saying De Profundis for 
me, for my fader and my moder. 1500-20 Kennedif. Fly ting 
w. Dunbar 447 With Dc profundis fend the, and that 
failye. 1589 Nashe Pref. Greene's MenaPhon (Arb.) 17 Let 
subiects for all their insolence, dedicate a De profundis 
euerie morning to the preseruation of their Caesar. 1890 
Open Court 10 Apr. 2204/2 (Stanf.) The Labor cry, the new 
De Profundis , the passionate psalm of the workers appeal- 
ing out of the depths of misery and degradation for more 
wages and less hours of daily toil. 

XI. The French preposition de, d* (do, anglicized 
dz, d /, de, do), meaning ‘ of, from *, occurring 
in names of places, as Ashby de la Zoitch , in terri- 
torial titles, as Earl Grey de Wilton , Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, and in personal surnames, as Dc Lisle , 
D' Israeli, De Quincey ; also, in French phrases 
more or less in English use, as coup d 1 licit, coup 
de main , etc. (see Coup) ; de haut en bas, from 
height to lowness, condescendingly as from a lofty 
position, with an air of affected superiority; de 
nouveau , anew, afresh ; de rigucur, of strictness, 
(a matter) strictly or rigorously obligatory, according 
to strict etiquette; de trop , too much, (one) too 
many, in the way. 

*697 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. ii, Not if you treat him de haut 
en bas, as you use to do. 1752 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) III. 
274, 1 know no company in which you are likely to be de 
tfop. 1775 Gibbon in Life <$■ Lett. (1869) 237 (Stanf.) The 
o'* has been composed de nouveau three times. 

1 Thackeray Van. Fair vi, ‘ I should only be de trop', 
said the Captain. 1849 ' — Pendcnnis xxlx, All the young 
men go to Spratt’s after their balls. It is de rigucur, my 
dear, iZ&Tjuust. Lord. Hews $ Mar. 269/3 , 1 am decidedly 
de trof this morning. Mod. On such occasions evening 
dress is de rigueur. 

Be-, prefix The Latin adverb and preposition, 
used in combination with verbs, and their deriva- 
tives. A large number of verbs so formed lived on 
in French as popular words, or were taken over 
into that language in earlier or later times as 
learned words, and thence came into English, as 
daresc-ere, decreis-ire, decrease ; defend- ere, defend- 
re, defnd ; desiderare, desire-r , desire. In later 
times English verbs, with their derivative adjec- 
tives and substantives, as also participial adjectives 
and substantives without any verbs, have been 
adapted directly from Latin, or formed from Latin 
elements, without the intervention of French. The 
following are the chief uses in Lat. and Eng. 

X. As an etymological element. In the senses : 

1. Down, down from, down to : as dejendere to hang 
down, Depend (Dependent, -ence, etc.); defdncre to lay 
down. Depone, Depose; deprimere to press down, De- 
press; descend! re to climb down, Descend; dev ora re to 
gulp down, Devour. So of English formation, Deereak. 
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2. Off, away, aside : as declhidre to turn aside, Decline ; 
dcditiere to lead away, Deduce; defendere to ward off, 
Defend; dejortare to .carry off, Deport; designdre to 
mark off. Designate ; desist ere to stand off. Desist. 

b. Away from oneself ; as delegare to make over, Dele- 
gate ; deprecari to pray away. Deprecate. 

3. Down to the bottom, completely; hence thoroughly, 
on and on, away; also methodically, formally : as declamare 
to shout away, Declaim; decldrdre to make quite clear. 
Declare ; denilddre to strip quite bare. Denude; dtp Id rare 
to weep as lost, Deplore ; derelinqvere to abandon com- 
pletely, Derelict ; dcspolidre to spoil utterly, Despoil. 

b. To exhaustion, to the dregs : as dccoquere to boil 
down or away, Decoct; dcliquescere to melt away, 
Deliquesce. 

. 4. In a bad sense, so as to put down or subject to some 
indignity: as decipere to take in. Deceive; delude re to 
make game of, Delude ; deridere to laugh to scorn, 
Deride ; detestdri to abominate, Detest. 

5. In late L., decompositus was used by the grammarians 
in the sense ‘ formed or derived from a compound iword) 
passing later into that of ‘ compounded over again, doubly 
or further compounded 9 ; in this sense the word has in 
modem times been taken into chemist^', botany, etc. (see 
Decomposite, Decompound), and the prefix has been 
similarly used in other words, as Decomplex, Demixture. 

6. In Latin, de - had also the function of undoing or 
reversing the action of a verb, e.g. armdre to arm, de - 
armdre to disarm, dec or arc to grace, dcdccordre to disgrace, 
juugere to join, dejungerc to unyoke, veldre to veil, de- 
veldre to unveil, and of forming verbs of similar type from 
substantives, as deartudre to dismember, from artus mem- 
ber, joint, de collar e to behead, from collurn neck, decorticarc 
to deprive of bark, from corticem bark, deffprare to rob of 
its flowers, from florcut flower. A like notion was usually 
expressed in classical Latin by the prefix dts- ', e.g. cingcre 
to gird, discittgere to ungird, convent re to agree, dtsconvenire 
to di%agree,jjtugere to join, disjungere to disjoin, diffibuldre 
to unclasp, dildriedre to uncorslet, discalcedtus unshod. In 
late L .,'dis-, Romanic des-, became the favoured form; and 
although some L. words in de- lived on, or were by scholars 
adopted into the Romanic langs., all new compounds were 
formed with des-, and many even of the Latin words in de- 
were refashioned in Romanic with des - ; thus L. de armdre, 
decamdre , decolordrc, decorticarc, dedigndrl , deformdre , 
*dccapitdre, Romanic desarmare, descarnare, descorticarc, 
desdegnare, de- and des-fonnare , de-, des-capitare , OF. des- 
arvtcr, dcscharticr, dcscorchicr , desdaigner , de - and des- 
former, de-, descapiter. In later F. des- became, first in 
speech, and finally in writing, dt-, in which form it was 
identical with the d(- of learned words from L. de-. In 
English, early words taken from OF. with des - retained this 
form (now altered back under Latin influence to dis-\ as in 
disarm, disband, disburse, discolour, disdain, disfrock, dis- 
join x disrobe', but later words have de-, which, although 
coming from F. dt- :—OF. des- : — L. dis-, is usually -dewed 
and treated as identical with Latin de- ; e. g. debauch, ie - 
bord , defy , defle, dejeople, derange , develop. In some words 
both forms have passed into English, as disburse, t deburse, 
discard, \dccard, disconcert , \dcconcert. disfrock , defrock. 
In French the prefix des-, dt-, has received an ever increasing 
extension as a privative, freely prefixed to verbs, as in 
dtbarasscr, dibrutaliser , dicentraliser , dtconstiper, etc. , or 
used to form verbs of the same type from nouns, as di- 
banquer, debonder , dlchaPeronner, dlfroquer, , etc. From 
the free adoption of these into English, de- has here also 
become a living privative element, freely prefixed to verbs 
(esp. in - ize , -ate, fy), and forming verbs of a similar type 
from substantives or adjectives. Hence : 

II. As a living prefix, with privative force. 

1 . Forming compound verbs (with their derivative 
sbs., adjs., etc.), having the sense of undoing the 
action of the simple verb, or of depriving (anything) 
of the thing or character therein expressed, e. g. ae - 
acidify to undo or reverse the acidifying process, 
to take away the acid character, deprive (a thing) 
of its acid ; hence dc-acidificd , -fying \ -ficalion ; 
de-anglieize to undo the anglicizing of, to divest of 
its English character, render no longer English. 
Some of these are formed by prefixing de - to the 
original verb, but others are more logically analysed 
as formed with dc- + sb. or adj. + verbal suffix, the 
resulting form being the same in either case. In 
others, again, no corresponding simple verb is in 
use : e.g. decephalize , decerebrize, decolourize, de- 
fibrinate. The older and more important of these 
words are given in their places as main words : 
e.g. Dechristianize, Decompose, Demagnetize, 
Demoralize, etc. Of others of less importance, 
of recent use, and of obvious meaning, examples, 
nearly all of the 19th c. (but dccanonize 1624, de- 
cardiitalize 1645), here follow. 

(The hyphen is conveniently used when the de- comes 
before a vowel, and sometimes elsewhere to emphasize the 
occasional nature of the combination, or draw special 
attention to its composition ; otherwise it is not required. 1 

De-aci'dify cation), de-a‘erate{-ed, -at ion'', 

de-ajeoholize (-*/, - izalion,-isi ), de-crlkalize (-cd), 
dc-am'cricanizc, de-ana’ thematize, de-a'nglicize 

(-cd), de appelize (~ing), de-arse’ nicize (-tng), 
de-a'spiratc (- ing , - ation , -alor), debiltrmenize 
(-at ion), debnrtalize , debtrnniotiizer , deex'sarize, 
dcca'lvinize, deca'nonize (-ation), deca'mphorizc, 
dcca’rdinalize, deca-sualize (-ation), decathe'dralize , 
dcce’lticize, deche’micalize (-ation), decho'ralize , 
deci’ccronize, deci'tizenize , deela’ssicize, declassify, 
dech'ricalize (-ation), decli'matize , deconcartenate, 
deco' licentiate (-ation), dcconvc'ntionalizc, decop- 
per ize (-ization), decirltivatc , dedo'ggerelize, dedo’g- \ 
mat ize (-ed), de-e'ducatc , dc-ele'drify, de- electrize \ 


(-a' l ion), defeu'dalize, defle' xionize (-ed, -ation), 
dcfo'rmalize , defo'rtify , dcga'nglionate (-ed), de- 
ge'iieralize, dege-ntilize (-ing), dege'rvtanizc, de- 
li cad henize, dehc'llenize (-ation), dehisio'ricize, 
de-ide'atize (-ed, -ing, etc.), de-indivi' dualize 
(- alion ), de-iudivi'dtiate, de-indu'strialize , de-i’it- 
sularize, de-i'ntcgrate , de-inielle'ctitalize(-ed, -ing), 
de-itajianize, dcja’nsenize, deju'iikerize, dela'iinize 
(-cd, -ation), deli’beralize , deli'initize, delo'calize, 
dcma'rlialize, demc'ntholizc (-ed), dane'tallize , 
deme'tricize , dena'rcotize, demrcleate (-cd), dc-o'r- 
ganize (-ation), de-orie’ntalize, de-o'ssify (-Jication), 
de-o'zonize (-ation), depaganize, depa’ntheonize (to 
put out of the pantheon), depa'rtizanize , dephilo-- 
sophize, dcphysicalize (to do away with physical 
development ; -at ion), depie'dmontize , depoli'ti- 
calize, dcpri'onze (deprive of priority 1 ', deprofe's - 
sionalize , depro'iestantize , deprovi'ncialize, dera'b - 
binize (-ation), dereli'gtonize (-ing), demoralize, 
desa'xonizc, desemi'ticizc, deseniime’ntalize (-ed), 
deske hlonize (to rid of its skeleton), deso'cialize 
(-ation), desupema'iuralize , detara’ntulize (-ation), 
dethe'orize (to divest of theories), devola'tilize. 


178 6 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 134 *Deacidified nitrous air. 
1791 Edin. Ne?v Disp. 65 Calling them aerated and ^de- 
aerated. 1878 UreD/W. Arts (ed. 8) IV. 240 A flask, .filled 
up with hot de-aerated water. 1830 Westm . Rev. XII. 38 
The dirt and the stagnation, and the de-aeration of the 
water. 1866 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 11 Like blank cartridge 
or Mealcoholized wine. 1873 M. Collins Sqr. Silchester's 

III. xxi. 236 It is a capital dealcoholist. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 74 The substance consists of *de- 
alkalized fibrin. 1884 Tennyson Becket v. ii. 176 Can the 
King *de-anathematise this York ? 1883 F. Hall in N. V. 
Nation XXXVII. 435/z *Deanglicized Englishmen. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 15 Feb. 201/1 He even thinks we must de-anglicize 
our language. 1888 Academy 28 Jan. 56 A *de-appetising 
feast of dry bones. 1876 F. Douse Grimm's L. App. F. 210 
They both *deaspirated the initial. Ibid. § 12. 24 Similar 
deaspirating movements both in Greek and Sanskrit. Ibid. 
§ 22. 47, I have frequently observed, .that when a group of 
deaspirators are talking together, an It is rarely heard at all. 
1879 Whitney Sanskrit Gram. Index 478/2 Deaspiration of 
aspirate^ mutes. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 11. 410 The *de- 
bitumenization of the coal. 1891 Chicago Advance 30 Apr., 
Not merely to ** debrutalize’ the police force, but to purify 
and ennoble it. 1872 Dasent Three to One I. 250 An 
eminent chiropodist and *debunnionizer. 1882 Pall Mall G. 
20 May 3/2 The Republicans . . wish to decentralize, to 
*decsesarize France. 1832 Southey^ in Q. Rev. XLVIII. 
280 He did not talk of *decalvinizing certain of our pro- 
vinces, nor of dejansenizing certain corporations. 1891 
Chicago Advance 4 June, That this committee intended to 
de-Calvinize the church. 1624 T. James in Abp. UssheVs 
Lett. (r686) 318 He hath . . inlarged his Book of Bochel’s 
* Decanonization, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 11. xix. 32 
He [the Cardinal of Guise] is but young, and they speak of 
a Bull that is to come from Rome to *decardmaljze him. 
1892 T. H. Nunn in Toynlee Record 30 There is being 
effected .. a permanent *decasual ization of labour at the 
Docks.. The casual docker [must] lose his work. 1881 
Academy 28 May 388/3 Ireland is.. more *decelticised now 
than the Scottish Highlands. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XVI. 
436/1 An aroma which no chemistry, or *decheinicaHzation 
is potent enough^ to retain. 1864 Reader ig Mar. 374/j 
Handel meant his oratorios to be choral works. This 
*dechoralizes them. 1873 H. A. J. Munro Lucret. 473 One 
of the numerous artifices of Tacitus to J< deciceronise the 
style of his annals.. 1890 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 27 May, 
Any. . plan of *decitizenizing free Americans. 2848 Clough 
in Life Lett. (18.69) I- I2 5 ‘jeunes filles’..were 

*declassicised by their use of parasols. 2865 Grote Plato 
II. xxiv. 246 Logical, exposition proceeding by way of 
classifying and ^declassifying. 1870 Sat. Rn\. 12 Feb. 209/ 1 
Nor., to allow its Bishops to *declericalize any. of its 
priests and deacons by a penny post letter. Ibid., To 
accept . . a declericalization which was not degradation. 
1870 fit. Churchman XVI. 451/2 Englishmen who have 
lived much abroad seem to become *de-climatised in this 
particular. 1862 Mrs. Sfeid Last Years In J. j $7 So the 
whole concatenation *deconcatenated. 1893 Sat. Rev. 25 
Mar. 333/1 The style of the great Sir.. Smith . . greatly 
*deconventionalized. 2784 B. Franklin in Ann. Reg . 18x7 
Chron. 381 The odious mixture of pride and beggary. . that 
have half depopulated and *decultivated Spam. I* 

Davidson in Academy 15 Mar. 183/1 An. example cf the 
failure of high literary ability to*dedoggerclise it thoroughly. 
1878 Gurney Tertium Quid (1887) 1. 113 The joylessness 
and dulness of the ‘ dereligionised’ (more truly declog- 
matised) life. zSZq Parish Problems 36 Poverty, c , are ’ 
work., had slowly Reeducated the Man! 1881 Rature 
XXIV. 21 Method of *de-electrifying woollen yarn. 

Mech. Mag. No. 61. 77 Might not steam be further de- 
electrized? Ibid., By following up the means which pro- 
duced it, namely, by de -electrization. 2871 Earle /Ax. tot. 
Eng. Tongue § 445 *Deflectionized languages are said to be 
Analytic. 1880 Grant White Evny- Def Eng- =75 This 
-deformalizing of the English language. 1877 
in Bible SU, dints’ Aids Antioctos defortifie, he 
Temple. 1885 Romanes Jtlty.Jishlbfl\x tleganghonated 
tissue. 1864 Xeadsr a 3 Apr. 5'*/3 " bc ' -' ,h " 
compass of critical science to '"'« c " e (? hie ,P or ;)°" 5 , 0 ,” t 
into the suggesting particulars 1839 Arm Monthly il as ■ 
LVI. 454 The *degentihzing distinction aboi e mentioned. 
sSgx Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 6/1 H.s theory « that German, 
is being fast -de-Germanized. 1803 Chicago Aaianco 
31 Augif The vast student-world was being 'de-heathemred 
1E66 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 10 lire urban population . . is 
either thoroughly 'de-Hellenized, or is in the process of 
de Helfeniration. >SSS W. Kay Crisis Haffddmua a? 
Their attempts to -de-histonoze . . the oMost 
venerable document of human history. 1W5 }■ G*°T'; 
Treat. Mor. Wear vi;.. (.876) 93 The 

'de- idealized or positmzed. 1890 V. S. Lilly Aign: ■? 
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Wrong 226 The fine arts, as they exist among us, bear 
witness, -to the deldealising of life. a 1866 J. Grote Exam. 
Utilit. Philos, v. (1870) 94 Reason binds men together, and, 
if we may so speak, *demdividualizes. them. Ibid., The 
growth of virtue is a gradual deindividualization of men. 
1880 Fair ba ikk Stud. Life 0/ Christ xx. (1881) 262 Men 
*deindividuated are almost dehumanised. 1882 B. Leighton* 
in Standard 5 May, To ^de-i industrialize the population. 
1882 Daily Tel. 2 June, In the face of the tunnel that is to 
*de-insularise us. x86r Bagehot Biog. Ess.(z88i 1142 Years 
of acquiescing.. usually *de-intellectualise a parliamentary 
statesman before he comes to half his power. 2891 Abbott 
Philomythus 129 The de-intellectualising influence of this 
resolute faith in miracles. 1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 
The possibility of first *de-Italiani$ing the Sacred College. 
Ibid. 13 Nov. 2/2 The de-Italianizing of the Church. 3832 
"’"Dejansenizing [see dccalvinizing ]. 1866 Pall Mall G. 
13 Aug. 3 Will a junker be allowed to *dejunkerize himself. 
2883 Spectator 27 Jan. 126 A certain amount of *delatinisa- 
tion and some simplification of phraseological structure. 
Z835 Tail's Mag. II. 46r To *delibernlize the principles of 
the youthful patriot, 1887 Gurney Tertium Quid II. 194 
Further liberalising and 'delimitising the conditions of 
poetic appreciation. x88x Ohio State Jrnl. 29 Jan., Worthless 
*dementhoIized oil. 1754 Huxham in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 
861 Tin and copper . . are reduced to ashes, and *demetal- 
Iized. 1883 Athenaeum 28 July 104/2 That passage, .should 
.. be forthwith *demetricized and turned into honest prose. 
3829 Togno, Durand, etc. Mat. Med. The + denarcotized 
opium. 1892 Poulton & Shipley tr. Wcismann s Heredity 

II. 92 Boveri. .succeeded in rearing such *denucleatedeggs 
by the introduction of spermatozoa. 3864 Homeward Mail 
17 Oct. 901 The tendency. .isto*de-orientalize the European 
mind in India. i88x Athenaeum o July 42/3 Glimpses of 
Anglo-Indian life before it became de- Orientalized. 1874 W. 
A. Miller Elem. Client. (ed. 5) II. § 341 Ozonized air is also 
*deozonized by transmission over cold manganese dioxide. 
1873 C. B. Fox Ozone «$■ Antozoue 95 The deozonLation of air 
passing over densely populated towns. 1847-8 De Quincey 
Protestantism Wks. VIII. 156 Rome, it was found, could not 
be *depaganised. 1859 Lit. Churchman V. 332/1 Among the 
slowly depaganized people. 1892 Harper 4 Mag. Sept. 
629/2 The bones of Mirabeau . .were carried in great pomp 
to the Pantheon in 1791 ; and were Mepantheonized. . 
a year or two later. 1885 A merican IX . 198 To*departizanize 
the public service. x86z Sat . Rev. XIII. 21/2 The work is 
resumed, .in the Italian language, .as a means for *depied- 
montizing the author’s style. 1872 Cotitemp. Rev. XX. 831 
To press philosophy into its service is to *dephiIosophize it. 
1872 S. Butler Emotion xi. 99 A time of universal *de- 
physicalisation would ensue. 1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 573/2 
Dr. Cullen has really. .*de-politicalized the Irish priesthood. 
2866 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. H ami l ton (1889) 

III. 562 You cannot.. let him take any licence which can 

damage or *de-priorise anything you choose to write on 
your own subject. 1884 St. James's Gaz. 22 Mar. 4/1 It 
helps to some extent.. to deprofessionalize * the English 
clergy. 1888 Mission Herald (Boston) Oct. 442 To *depro- 
testantize the nation. x 85 x O. W. Holmes Pages fr. Old 
Vol. Life (1891) 10 The camp is *deprovincializing us very 
fast. 1865 Lowell Nero Eng. Two Cent. Ago Prose Wks. 
1890 II. 12 Commerce is deprovincializing the minds of those 
engaged in it. 1891 Reyicio of Revinvs 15 Sept. 267/1 The 
Jews must be*dernbbinised and denationalised. Ibid., The 
derabbinisation is far advanced. 1878 *Dereligionized (see 
dedogmatized ]. 1879 W. H. Mallock Is Life Worth 

Living ? 64 To de-religionize life, then, it is not enough to 
condemn creeds and to abolish prayers. Ibid. 136 The 
gradual de-religionizing of life. x 883 H. F. Lf.ster Hartas 
Maturin I. i. 7 The gradual process of *deruralizing his 
townlet. X890 Daily News 19 Nov. 2/5 He hoped the 
Council would not entirely ‘de-ruralise ’ the park. 1869 
Lowell Poems , Catliedr., A brain *desaxonized. 2892 W. 
Watson in Bookman Oct. 23/1 Grotesque efforts to get 
inside the English character and *de-Semiticise his own. 
1882 Traill Sterne vi. 88 That thoroughly *desentimental- 
ized ‘ domestic interior \ 1886 Blackzv. Mag. CXL. 747 She 
. .“deskeletonized the M'retched closet with unsparing dex- 
terity. 1889 Harper's Mag. June 102/iThe way in which 
darkness isolates and *desociatizes the citizen. 1883 Mauds* 
ley Body $ Will 111. iii. 258 Demoralization following de- 
socialization. 188 $ Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 5/2 He will steep 
himself to the lips in falsehood sooner than allow it to be 
*desupernaturalized. *836 Tait's Mag. Ill, x68 The singular 
ceremony of ‘ Me-tarantulization ’ (since a word must needs 
he coined). _ 1883 A. B. Edwards in Academy to Nov. 309/2 
A *de-theorised American. 1868 Birin. Jml. Sept. 12 The 
oil.. has been *devolatilised, so that all danger of explosion 
is annihilated. 

2 . Less frequently verbs (and their derivatives) 
are formed by prefixing tit- to a noun (cf. L. de- 
flmare, F. defroquer), with the sense : a. To de- 
prive, divest, free from, or rid of the thing in 
question: as Debowel (1375), de/lesh, defoliage, 
dcglaze, deglycerin, degrease, degnm, dehandle, de- 
horn {-er), de lazuli, *V demast, demiracle, demonas- 
tery, + depark, deproteslant, detenant, f dclruth ; 
depetticoatcd, dereligioned ppl. adjs. (Some of 
these have forms in Dis-, which is the usual prefix 
for words of this type.) b. To turn out of, dis- 
lodge or expel from, as decart, f deparliament 
(1648) ; Decouht, Dehusk. 

. Russell Diary India (1863! I. 299, I completed my 
journey, mid was safely ‘decarted at the door of a substan- 
tial house. 1837-40 Haububton Citrckm. I. 76 He was 
tectotally ’defleshedja mere walking skeleton. 1831 Huisn 

■ 57 Tk e lively rosebud fell ^defoliated. 

1879 Scribners Mag. July 402 They, .completely defoliate 
the trees. 2885 \\ . L. Carpenter Soap <5* Candles 151 The 
trench process ..for *deglycerining neutral fats. 1887 
hncycl. Brit. XXII. 62/2 The fibres.. being now *de- 
gummed, are separated from each other. 1893 in Chicago 
Advance 0 Mar., She had broken the cover oi a tureen, and 
•dehandled a china pitcher. i8B3 Voice (N. Y.) 12 Jan *> 
I he champion of Mehorning cattle. Ibid. 23 Feb. 7 That 
enthusiastic champion of dehorning, ‘Farmer Haaf/ will 
soon issue a book : * Every Man His own *Dehomcr 1726 


Amherst Terra! Fil. xxxix. 215 The bishop_ ought to be 
*de-lawn’d. 2666 Loud. Gaz. No. 89/4^ Very little damage, 
besides the *demasting of one Fireship. 1884 Tennyson 
Bechet m. iii. 137 For as to the fish, they "de-miracled the 
miraculous draught, and might have sunk a navy, c 1808 
Byron Occas. Pieces xvi, note. Some.. monk of the abbey, 
about the time_ it was *demonasteried. a X700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Whet -stones -park, a Lane .. fam’d for a Nest 
of Wenches, now *de-park’d. 1648 J. Goodwin Right 
Might 29 The men ^deparliamented by the Army. 1892 
Chicago Advance 34 Jan., She is not a *depetticoated 
virago, who wants to inaugurate a general swapping of sex. 
1890 Guardian 5 Nov. 1745/2 The result.. is, to use the 
phrase of The Times , the ‘ toeprotestanting ' of the greater 
part of Ireland. 1835 Athenaeum 443 The demoralized, 
*de-reIigioned invaders of privilege and property. x88 £ 
C. A. Cameron in Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. 1/2 Many unsani- 
tary houses have been *detenanted. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cooler 67 He feares there is Truth in them : Could he 
*de-truth them all, he would defie them all. 

3 . By an extension of use de- is sometimes pre- 
fixed to adjectives or substantives, as in Debare, 
Decheerful, Degallant, Dedoctob. (Cf. dis- in 
discontent , dissatisfied , etc.) 

De-acidify, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Deacon (drkan, -k’n),^. Forms: a. 1 diacon, 
deacon ; ft. 2 diacne, diakne, 4 dyakne, pi. 
diaknen ; 7. 2 dsecne, 2-4 deakne, 3-5 dekne, 
(3 g en ‘ pl* deknene) ; 3-6 deken (-in, -on, -un, 
-yn(e), 4 deeken (pi. deeknys), decoun, 4-6 
decon, decane, 5-fi deaken, deakon, 6 diacon(e, 
deacone, 5- deacon, [ad. L. diacomts , a. Gr. 
Std/couos servant, waiting man, messenger, whence 
spec, in Christian use, servant or minister of the 
church ; an order of ministers in the church. The 
OE. diacon ( deacon ) was a learned form immed. 
from the L. ; beside it there appears to have been 
a popular form *dxcna (? from *divecna, % dckcnd), 
whence 12th c. dxene , deakne , and later dekne, pi. 
deakn-en. From dekne, deakne , came deken , deaken , 
whence under L. influence deacon . The early ME. 
diacne, dyakne was perhaps immed. a. OF. diacne, 
dyacne (12th c. ; later diacre ) ; it might also re- 
present a semi-popular OE. *diacna : cf. O.N. 
djdkn, djdkni. There were many intermediate forms 
of the word, from mixture of popular and learned 
types.] 

1 . JLccl. The name of an order of ministers or 
officers in the Christian church. 

a. In Apostolic times. 

_ Their first appointment is traditionally held to be recorded 
in Acts vi. 1-6, where however the title SiaKovo? does not 
occur, but only the cognate words Siaxomi' (‘serve’) and 
Staxovi'a (‘ ministration '). 

c 1000 /Elfrtc Homilies (Thorpe) I. 44 Da apostolas 
sehSdodon seofon diaconas . . D*era diacona waes se forma 
Stephanus. a 1300 Cursor M. 19482 (Colt.) Steuen . . was 
o h e seuen dekens an. 1382 Wyclif Phil. i. x Poul and 
Tymothe. . toalle the hooly men. .at Philippis,with bischopis 
and dekenes. c 1450 Mtrour Saluacioun 4442 Deken Steven 
be his name. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 419 Deacons were 
stewards of the Church, vnto whome at the first was com- 
mitted the distribution of Church-goods. x6ix Bible i Tim . 
ii. 8 Likewise must the deacons bee graue, not double 
tongued. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. C/tr. II. vi. 20 The 
deacons .generally administered the elements. 1875 Man- 
ning Mission //. Ghost xv. 417 The Apostles set apart 
a special order^the Sacred order of deacons — to be ministers 
of the charity of Jesus Christ to His poor. 

b. In Episcopal Churches, a member of the 
third order of the ministry, ranking below bishops 
and priests, and having the functions of assisting 
the priest in divine service, esp. in the celebration 
of the eucharist, and of visiting the sick, etc. 

c 900 Bxda's Eccl. Hist. in. xiv. [xx.] (1891) 220 Honorius 
se sercebiscop. .jehaljode Thomam his diacon to biscope. 
1122 O. E. Citron., Se dsecne hsefdeongunnan hone godspel, 
c 1x75 Lamb. H om. 81 Nu cumeS J»es diakne. c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 392/40 Preostes he made and deknene al-so. 1340 
Ayenb. 190 He acsede at onen of his diaknen. cx 386 
Chaucer Pars . T. T817 Folk that ben entred into ordre, as 
sub-dekin, or dekin, or prest. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
6943 A preste sange at ane altere, And his dekyn pat stode 
him nere. 1513 Bradshaw «S 7. Werbnrgc 1. 3221 Whan the 
Deken redde the holy gospell. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng.i. x. (2739)18 .Deacons, .attending upon the Presbyters 
to bnng the offerings to the Altar to read the Gospel, to 
Baptize, and Administer the Lord's Supper, a 1771 Gray 
Remarks Lydgate's Poems Wks. 1843 V. 292 He was 
ordained a deacon in 1393, which is usually done in the 
twenty-third year of a man's age. 1844 Lingard Anglo - 
Sax.Ch. (1858) I. iv. 133 The three orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. 


c. In the Presbyterian system, one of an order of 
officers appointed to attend to the secular affairs of 
the congregation, as distinguished from the elders , 
whose province is the spiritual. (But they do not 
always exist, at least under this name, their func- 
tions, when they are absent, being performed by the 
elders.) d. In Congregational churches, one of 
a body of officers elected to advise and assist the 
pastor, distribute the elements at the communion, 
administer the charities of the church, and attend 
to its secular affairs. 


OK. discipline Vin. {heading). The Eyght Hei 
tmcning the Ekcttoun off Elderis and Deaconis, etc. ..Ti 
omce of the Deaconis. .is to receave the rentis, and gadd 


the almous of the Churche, to keip and distribute the same, 
as by the ministerie of the Kirk shall be appointed. Thay 
may also assist in judgement with the Ministeris and 
Elderis. 2584 J. Melvill Diary { 1842) 183 Ther salba twa 
Deacones : an till attend upon the box .. to collect and.dis- 
tribut to the outward pure . , ane uther to haiff the cair of 
our awin inward indigent or diseased. 1644 Owen Wks. 
XIX. 537-8. a 1647 T. Hooker Snmvie C/t. Discipl. 11. i, 
This Deacon being the steward or Treasurer of the Church, 
the thing for which he is mainly to be imployed . . is for the 
husbanding of the estate and temporalis of the Church. 
2647 Resolutions, etc. Congreg. Ch. Canterbury 30 Mar. 
(MS.), The church . . did order that . . there bee 3 nomin- 
ated out of w ch on shall bee chose to the office of a Deacon. 
1648 J. Cotton Way Congreg. Ch. 11. 10 It is an Ordinance 
of Christ to elect Officers (Deacons and Elders), for this 
is the power and privilege of the Church, of Brethren. 
a 2657 W. Bradford Nezv Eng. Mem. 355 They had . . in 
our time four grave men for ruling elders, and three able and 
godly men for deacons. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. V. vii, 
The Office and Work of a Deacon is .. to keep the Treasury 
of the Church, and therewith to serve the Tables, which the 
Church is to provide for, as the Lord’s Table, the Table of 
the Ministers, and of such as are in Necessity, to whom 
they are to distribute in simplicity. 1B84 JR. W. Dale 
Congreg. Manual x. 116 In some Congregational churches 
there are both * elders ’ and ‘ deacons ’« 

e * f l Z- 

2642 Milton Apol. Smecf. xi. (1851) .3x1 Their office is 
to pray for others, and not to be the lip-working deacons 
of other mens appointed words. 2796 C. Burney Mem. 
Metastasio III. 170 As an old Deacon of Apollo. 2887 
Mission . Herald (Boston) Apr. 153 It [the. African Lakes 
Companylactsasdeacon to the mission stations themselves, 
caring for them in secular things. 

f 2 . Applied to the Levites, as an order inferior 
to the priests in the Jewish Church : cf. Bishop 2. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. John i. 19 pa Iudeas sendon heora 
sacerdas and heora diaconas fram Jerusalem, c 1275 Lamb. 
Horn. 79 JJer com a prost bi pe weie..and wende for5, J>er 
com an diacne, a 1300 Cursor M. 7009 (Cott.) For luue of 
a deken wijf, — Mam man bar tint pair HJf [cf. Judges xx. 4]. 
2388 Wyclif Num. ii. sr The dekenes schulen do doun the 
tabernacle, c 1449^ Pecock Repr. m. i. 280 To the dekenis 
were ^ouun xlviij citees. 

3 . In Scotland, the president of an incorporated 

‘ craft 1 or trade in any town ; formerly ex officio 
a member of the town-council. 43 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1597) § 39 like Craft suld haue ane 
Deakon. 2563 WinJet Four Scoir Tltre Quest, xxxix. 
Wks. 1888 I, 102 As thair is in euery craft almaist ane 
decane [MS. dekin], a 2649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Hist. 
Jas. V Wks. (1721) 88 A deacon of the crafts is killed by the 
faction of the Hamiltons. 2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. Wks. 
2806 VI. 260 The council [of the Edinburgh magistracy] is 
composed of deacons, one of whom is returned every year in 
rotation, as representative of every company of artificers 
or . handicraftsmen. 2787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 154 Ye 
dainty Deacons, an’ ye douce Conveeners. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xx, The presidents, or deacons, as they were 
termed, of the working ctasses. 

b. fig. A ‘ master 1 of his craft ; a thoroughly 
capable man. 

28x4 Scott Wav. xlvi. Yon man is not a deacon o’ his 
craft. 1823 Galt Entail III. x. 98, I had got an inkling 
o’ the law frae my father, who was a deacon at a plea. 

4 . Freemasonry . Name of a particular inferior 
office in a lodge : see quot. 

2813 J. Ashe Masonic Manual (1825) 227 The Deacons 
are then named and invested ; upon which the new Master 
addresses them as follows: — ‘Brothers J. 1 C., and L.M., 

I appoint you Deacons of this Lodge. It is your province 
to attend on the Master, and to assist the Wardens in the 
active duties of the lodge.' 

f 5 . A set of eucharistic garments for a deacon. 

2534 in Peacock Engl. Ch. Furniture 201 A. whole vest- 
ment for a preist w* deacon and subdeacon of white damaske. 
2552 Trans. Esse. v Arch. See. N.S. I. 14 Two chesables, 
oth r ways cawlyd deakyn and subdeaken. 1558 Wills 4* 
Inv. N. C. 1. (Surtees 2835) 171 One Cope, a vestment and 
a deacon all. .of red silk. 

0 . Comb., as deacon-seat (If. Si), a long settee 
in a log-cabin, cut from a single log. 

2864 Lowell Fireside Trav, 252 We sat down upon the 
dcacon-scat before the fire. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, 
Deacon seat , a lumberer’s camp term. . why so called is diffi- 
cult to say. .unless, indeed, it is an allusion to the seats 
round a pulpit, facing the congregation, reserved for 
deacons. 

Dea*COH, V. U.S. colloq. or slang, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans . (usually to deacon off). To read aloud 
(a hymn) one or two lines at a time, the congrega- 
tion singing the lines as soon as read, according to 
the early practice of the Congregational Churches 
of New England. Hence fig. 

2B45 T. W. Coit Puritanism 232 The insult .. was given 
by deaconing out, as the phrase goes.. the following verses 
from the 52d Psalrn. 2848 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 1. ix, 
Without you deacon off the toon you wantyourfolks should 
sing. 2888 — Heartsease fy Rue 266 Well lie knew to 
deacon-off a hymn. 1857 Goodrich Remin. I. 77 (Bartlett) 
The chorister deaconed the first two lines. 

2 . To pack (fruit, etc.) with the finest specimens 
on the top. 

1866 Lowell Biglow P. Introd., To deacon berries is to 
put the largest atop. 2868 Miss Alcott Lit , Women xi. 
(Farmer), The strawberries [were] not as ripe as they looked, 
having been skilfully deaconed, 

b. In various tfses connoting unfair or dishonest 
dealing or the like (cf. to doctor) : see quots. 

_ i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., To deacon a calf is to knock 
it in the head as soon as it is born. — Connecticut. 1889 
Farmer Americanisms , To deacon land, to filch land by 
gradually extending one’s fences or boundary lines into the 
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highway or other common property. 1889 Century Diet., 
Deacon, to sophisticate ; adulterate ; ‘ doctor * ; as, to deacon 
wine or other liquor, slang. 

Dea*conal a Dea*conatej(5., forms sometimes 
tised instead of the more correct Diagonal, -ate. 

1890 Chicago Advance 7 Aug., Clerical hospitality .. 
deaconal hospitality. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kiunvl. 
III. 2256 The subdeaconate [developed] from the deaconate. 
1892 Daily Nett'S 2 Feb. 5/7 After a meeting of the 
deaconate. 

Deaconess (drkones). Forms: 6 decon-, 
diacon-, 6-7 deaconisse, 7 diacon-, deacon- 
ness, S~ deaconess, [f. Deacon + -ess, formed 
after med.L. did coni ssa, fern, of didconus : cf. F. 
diaconisse ( 1 4 - 1 8 th c.), now usually diaconesse. ] 

1. Eccl. a. .The name of an order of women in 
the early church, * who appear to have undertaken 
duties in reference to their own sex analogous to 
those performed by the deacons among men ' {Diet. 
Chr . Antiq.). b. Also, in some modem churches, 
of an order of women having functions parallel to 
those of the deacons in the same, or intermediate 
between these and those of the women in sense 3. 

a 1536 Tindale Wks. 350 (R.) Phebe the deaconisse of the 
church of Cenchris. 1561 T. Norton Calvin '' s Inst. iv. 89 
There were created deaconisses, not to delite God with 
singing and wyth mumbling not vnderstanded . . but that 
they should execute publike ministration towarde the poore. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. x Tint. iii. 11 The Deacon- 
nesses that then were appointed to some Care of Women, 
which Men were less fit for. 1709 J. Johnson Clergym. 
Vade If. II. xoo The office of Deaconesses was . . especially 
to attend women in the Baptistery', undressing and dressing 
them again. 1847 Maskell Mon. Rit , III. p. xcv. note , 
The deaconesses of the primitive ages . . their functions 
being . . limited to the performance of mere secular duties, 
such as visiting the sick, and catechizing women. 1885 
Catholic Diet . s. v. , [Deaconesses] were employed in assist- 
ing at the baptism of women.. In the tenth century the 
office was extinct in the West. .At Constantinople the office 
survived till 1190. 

16x7 F. Johnson Plea xx. 317 To the Elders.. that rule 
the Chujch ; and to the Deacons and Deaconesses that serve 
and minister therein, a 1657 W. Bradford New Eng. Mem. 
355 They had.. one ancient widow for a deaconess.. She 
usually sat.. in the congregation with a little birchen rod 
in her hand, and kept little children in great awe from dis- 
turbing the congregation. She did frequently visit the sick 
and weak, and especially women. 1892 Bk. Ch. ofScotl. 33 
Women who being able to make Christian work the chief 
object of their lives, .having passed through two years' train- 
ing and service in connection with our Homes in Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, may apply to be set apart as Deaconesses by 
their kirk-sessions and presbyteries, and will then.. be ex- 
pected to go to any part of Scotland where they may be 
required, there to work under the supervision of minister 
and kirk-session. 1893 British Weekly 30 Nov. 88/2 Miss 
Hargreave was a deaconess of Carr's Lane Church, and has 
been of great service in many ways. 

2. The name taken by certain Protestant orders 
of women with aims similar to those of Sisters 
of Mercy. 

*867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. Hi. 102 The Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses . . have a school, hospital, and dispensary near 
the English Protestant Church. 1871 Daily News 4 Nov., 
The Deaconesses’ Institute prides itself upon being ‘evan- 
gelically Protestant*. 3890 Whitaker s Almanack 276 
General Hospitals — (No. 7) Deaconesses’ Institution and 
Training Hospital, Tottenham. 

3. nonce-use. A deacon’s wife. 

1858 O.W. Holmes Aut. Break/,. t. (1883)221 Deacon and 
deaconess dropped away. 

4. Comb. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 2/1 A deaconess-house was 
opened. 1893 Ch. Times 27 Jan. 81/1 The deaconess-widows, 
and the widows of the higher clergy. • 

t Dea'conliead. Ohs. [-head.] = next. 

c 1400 Ape/. Le/1 . 32 f»e minstri of presthed, & of dekunhed. 
1656 Burgh Rec. in J. Jrving Hist. Dumbartonshire (i860) 
534 The crafts of the said burgh sould enjoy the lyke fredome 
pnviledge and deaconhead. 

Deaconhooft (drksnhud). [-hood.] 

1. The office of a deacon : see Deacon sb. 1 b, 3 . 
x 38z Wyclif x Tim. Prol., The ordynaunce of byschop- 

b°°d, and of the dekenehood. £1449 Pecock Rcpr. in. ix. 
3^2 Dekenhode was profitable to his clergle. 

2. A body of deacons collectively. 

In mod. Diets. 

Deaconry (drkanri). [-ry.] 

1. The office of a deacon ; deaconship, diaconate. 

1483 Calh. Angl. 95 A Dekenry, diaconatus. 1560-1 Bk. 

Discipline v., Privilege of Univ ., Tutorie, Curatorie, 
Deaconrie, or ony siclike. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on 
Relig. 133 S. Paul calleth his Apostleship but a Deaconry. 
1824 G. Chalmers Caledonia II I. v. § 7. 474 An act annulling 
that incorporation for having a deaconry. 

b. A body of deacons collectively, 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. IV. iv. 188 (R.) The deacons of 
all those churches should make up a common deaconry. 

2. R.C.Ch. The chapel and charitable institution 
of a * region ’ of Rome, in charge of a cardinal or 
regionary deacon. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 67 The Chapels that 
were ordinarily united to these Religious houses, being 
called Deaconries.^ Ibid. 1. m. 68 Deaconries, where the 
Cardinals had their Residence, and.. were call’d Cardinal 
Deacons, because of their residence in the Deaconry. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Deaconry is also a name still reserved to 
the chapels and oratories in Rome, under the direction of 
the several deacons, in their respective regions . .To the 
deaconries were annexed a sort of hospitals . . governed 
bv the regionary deacons, called cardinal deacons. *855 


Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) II. in. vii. 1x7 The churches and 
monasteries, the hospitals, deaconries or ecclesiastical 
boards for the poor, 

Deaconship (drksnjip). [-ship.] The office 
or position of a deacon. 

1565 Harding in Jewel Def. A Pol. (x6n) 85 The Priest- 
hood & Deaconship. 1610 J. Robinson fust. Separ. Church 
Wks. II. 364 The office of deacon-ship which Christ hath 
left by his apostles for the collection and distribution of 
the Church’s alms. 1615 Wadsworth in Bedell Lett. 13 
Priesthood is giuen by the deliuerie of the Patena . . and of 
the Chalice . . Deaconship by the deliuerie of the booke of 
the Gospels. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr.Life (1747) III. 400 That 
none shall be.. ordained an Elder, till after he had well 
acquitted himself in the Deaconship. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV. 51 In due time the Subdeacon was raised to the 
Deaconship. 

t Deaxtion. Obs. [ad. L. dcaction-an : De- 

1- 3.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Deaction , a finishing or perfecting. 

Dead (ded), a. {sb., adv .) Forms : 1-3 ddad, 

2- 3 deed, (3 desed), 2-7 ded, (4 deede, deid, 
did, Aycnb. dyad, dyead), 4-6 deed, dede, 5 
deyde,dyde, 6 decide, 6 - 7 deade, (5- Sc. deid), 
6- dead. [A common Teut. adj. ; orig. pple. : 
OE. d/ad = OFris. ddd (WFris., NFris. dead), 

05. dbd, MDu. dbt{d), Du. dood, MLG. dbi, dod, 

. LG. dbd, OHG., MHG. tdt (Ger. lodt , tot), ON. 

daudr (Sw., Da. ddd), Goth. daufs OTeut. 
*dai/-do-z , pre-Teut. % dhau-to's , pa. pple. from vb. 
stem date- (pre-Teut. dhau -), preserved in ON, deyja 
{i-dau-jau) and in OS. ddian, OHS. touwen , to 
Die. The suffix is — L. - tus , Gr. -toy, Skr. -tas. 

The suffixal d in OTeut. *daudo~z, Eng. dead (pre-Teut. 
*dhauto’s), as opposed to the / in dau/u-z , death (pre-Teut. 
*dhau’tus), shows the influence of the position of the stress 
accent on the Teutonic representation of original breath 
mutes, as set forth in Verner’s Law.] 

A. adj. I. Literally, and in senses directly con- 
nected. 

* Said of things that have been alive. 

1 . That has ceased to live ; deprived of life ; in 
that state in which the vital functions and powers 
have come to an end, and are incapable of being 
restored : a. of men and animals. 

Beowulf 939 pa waes Heregar dead min yldra nue£. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp . Matt. ix. 24 Nys pys maeden dead. 1154 
O. E. Citron. (.Laud MS.) an. 1135 pat ilc 3ter warth pe 
king ded. c 1205 Lav. 19229 Hire lauerd wes dsed [c 1275 
dead}, a 1300 Cursor M. 6x30 (Cott.) Na hus. .pot Jar ne 
was ded [v.rr. deed, dede] man ligand, a 1400 Poems 
Vernon MS. 534 Better is a quik and an hoi bounde pen 
a ded lyon. 1458 in Turner Dorn. Archil. III. 41 To drawe 
a deed body out of a lake. 1593 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jut. v. i. 

6, I dreamt my Lady came and found me dead. 1606 — 
Tr. 4* Cr. iv. v. 251 Where thou wilt hit me dead. x66o 
Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. Digress. 360 The Bird . . 
within about a minute more would be stark dead. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jack (1840) 233 He was shot dead. 1795 Burke 
Corr. IV. 239 Dead men, in their written opinions, are 
heard with patience. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxiv. 1 As 
sometimes in a dead man’s face. .A likeness. .Comes out — 
to some one of his race. 

b. of plants. 

1382 Wyclif Jude 12 Heruest trees with outen fruyt, 
twies deede, drawun up bi the roote. x£2X Fisher JVks. 
(1876)326 As a deed stoke, a tree without en lyfe. 1855 Ten- 
nyson Maud 1. iii. 14, I.. found The shining daffodil dead. 

c. of parts or organs of animals or plants. 

cxooo ^Elfric Interrog. Sigewulf (Anglia. VII. 30), Mid 

3am deadum fellum. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
xciv. [1495) 586 Salte fretyth awaye deed flessh. 1484 Caxton 
AEsop v. x, He had kytte awey the dede braunches fro the 
tre. 1561 Eden Arte Nattig. Pref. ? ij b, Vnsensate by 
reason of dead fleshe. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chynirg. vii. 

27 If. .the skin be burnt dead. 1787 C. B. Trye in Med. 
Commun . II. 154 The absorbents will remove very little of 
dead bone. 182X Shelley Adonais xvi. The young Spring 
. . threw down Her kindling buds, as if she Autumn were, 
Or they dead leaves. 

d. Specifically used of that which has died of 
itself, instead of being killed or cut down when 
alive, as in dead shell (of a mollusc), dead wood, etc. 

1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 539 Dead shells appear in some 
cases to be thus employed, but. .in most . .the [Hermit] crab 
kills the mollusk in order to secure its^hell. 

^ To be dead was anciently used in the sense ‘ to 
die and later in that of 4 to have died ’ ; also = 

1 To die at the hands of anyone, to be put to death, 
be killed \ 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp . Matt. xxii. 24 Gif hwa dead syj, & beam 
mebbe. c *205 Lay. 196 After pa feourSer 3ere he was dead. 
C1340 Cursor M. 14269 (Trin.) Alle that lyuen & trowen 
me Deed sbul pei neuerbe. c 1386 Chaucer ProL 248 Soore 
wepte she if any of hem were deed. 1388 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 

14 If oon died for alle, thanne alle weren deed [/?. V. then 
all died]. [1557 TottdVs Misc. (Arb.) 169, 1 will be dead at 
once To do my Lady good.] % | 

1382 Wyclif Rom. v. 15 If thorw the gilt of oone many 1 
ben deed {anedai'Oi’ I Rhetn. & R. V. ‘ many died *]. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. 4* JuL v. iii. 210 Alas my liege, my wife is 
dead to night. 1605 — Learv. iii. 292 Your eldest Daughters 
haue fore-done themselues, And desperately are dead, c 1676 
Lady Chaworth in 12 th Rep . Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 

34 Lord Chesterfields lady is dead in her child-bed month. 
1784 Johnson Lett. (1788) II. 3 73 Macbean, after three days 
of illness, is dead of a suppression of urine. 1803 Beddoes 
Hygeia. xi. 75 note , I heard . . that he was dead of scarlet 
fever. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 663 S (Cott.) Qua smites his tharn wit 
a wand, And he be deid vnder his hand, c X375 Sc. Leg. 


Saints, Andreas 8 For one pe cors bath ded pai were. 1460 
Capgrave Chron. 265 Condempned to be ded as a treloure. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 10 How many men and.. women haue 
ben slayn and ded by thy poysons.* 

2 . Bereft of sensation or vitality ; benumbed, 
insensible, a. Of parts of the body. (Also jtg.) 

See also Dead Palsy. 

a X225 Ancr. R. 1x2 A lute! ihurt i pen eie derueS more 
pen deo a muchel i3e hele : vor pet fieschs is deadure pere. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. i. (1495) 77 Thynges that 
be deed and dystroyed wyth colde. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. vii. cr The messenger of so unhappie newes Would faine 
have dyde : dead was his hart within. 1607 Topsell S'er. 
Penis (1658) 593 They take Serpents in the Winter time, when 
they grow dead and stifle through cold. 1806 Coleridge 
in Flagg Life W. A listen (1893)77 My head felt like another 
man’s head; so dead was it [etc.]. 1893 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg.No.zz III.311 The liability to'dead fingers'. 
Ibid. 312 This pair of fingers on each hand had been liable 
for at least two years to become 4 dead ’ in the morning after 
washing. 

b. Of persons : Deathlike, insensible, in a swoon. 
Obs. Also of sleep, a fault. 

c 1369 Chaucer DetJie Blauitclte 127 She. .Was wery, and 
thus the ded slepe Fil on hir. 1598 Florio, Sdpore, a dead 
swoune, deepe sleepe or drousie sicknes, 1610 Shaks. 
Temf. v. i. 230 We were dead of sleepe. i6jo Barrouch 
PJiysick (1639) 1. xx. 30 Coma, .may be called in English 
dead sleep. 1666-7 Pepys Diary 7 Feb. (D.), He was fallen 
down all along upon the ground dead, .he did presently 
come to himself. 1752 Fielding Amelia nr. ix. (D.), We 
there beheld the most shocking sight in the world, Miss 
Bath lying dead on the floor. .Miss Bath was at length 
recovered. Mod. She fell on the floor in a dead faint. 

3 . As good as dead in respect to (something) ; 
insensible to. 

1340 Ayenl . 240 He ssel by dyead to pe wordle, and libbe 
to god. 1601 ?Marston Pasquil fy Kath. 1.307 You are 
dead to natiue pleasures life. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 114 He that is in a Monastery is dead to 
all worldly affairs. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 224 
Obstinate fellows who were dead to reason. 18x3 Shelley 

g . Mab v. 33 Sensual, and vile ; Dead to all love. 1874 
keen Short Hist. viii. 550 Charles was equally dead to 
the moderation and to the wisdom of this great Act of 
Settlement. 

b. Hence, As good as dead, in some particular 
respect or capacity : spec, in Law, cut off from civil 
rights and so legally reckoned as dead. 

1710 Pope Let. to Cromwell 17 May, Dead in a poetical 
Capacity, as a damn’d Author ; and dead in a civil Capacity, 
as a useless Member of the Common-wealth. 1828 Webster, 
Dead. .In law, cut off from the rights of a citizen . . as one 
banished or becoming a monk is civilly dead. Blackstonc. 

4 . Destitute of spiritual life or energy. 

X382 Wyclif Epk . ii. 1 Whanne weren deede in }oure 
gilt is and synnes. 1534 Tindale r Tim. v. 6 She that 
liveth in pleasure, Is deed even yet alive. X651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 1. viii. 35 To have no Desire, is to be Dead. 1668 
Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 206 How often are men the 
deader for all endeavours to quicken them, 1793 Cowper 
Stanzas Yearly Bill of Mortality i, He lives, who lives, to 
God alone, And all are dead beside. *884 J. Parker 
A post. Life III. iti There is no deader thing uti buried, .in 
many places, than the professing Church of Christ. 

5 . fig. Of things (practices, feelings, etc.) : No 
longer in existence, or in use; extinct, obsolete, 
perished, past ; esp. of languages, no longer spoken. 
(See also Dead lettek.) 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi. 28 My Loue to her is dead. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 71 These.. are dead 
tenets and opinions. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 285^5 The 
Works of Ancient Authors, which are written in dead 
Languages. 1847 Tennyson Print, vii. 327 My doubts are 
dead. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. x$th C . 167 I he 
lapse from vernacular to dead tongue services. 1884 J. 
SiiARMAN Hist. Swearing vi. 102 Seeking to revive this 
dead past. 

** Said of things naturally without life. 


8 . Not endowed with life ; inanimate. 

1430 E. E. Wills (1882) 85 Alle necessarijs longynge to 
msold of dede store. *534 More On the Passion Wks. 
174/1 He made it haue a beyng, as hathe the dead stone. 
►36 Sanderson Serin. 31. 57 Shooting sometimes at a 
iad mark. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 519 T 6 There are 
ime living creatures which are raised but just above dead 
atter. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks iii. 156 The long 
sending line from dead matter to man. ^ . 

b. Applied rhetorically, emphasizing the men 
id negative qualities of mere matter. 

(In the quot. there are also associations with branch ni.) 
r 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 23 And pus pese rome rennens 
:ren pe kyngys gold out of oure lond, ana pryngen a > e 
:ed leed, and heresie and symonye and goddis curse. 

*** Transferred applications of the literal senses. 
7 . Composed of dead plants, or of dead wood, as 
dead hedge or fence (opposed to quickset). 

.563 Hy. CArt dardmX iJm) 7 A. -n.de >ndo S ur|. .mad= 

.bushes hauing no life, whicn wee nam better 

Plot Stafford*. 357 For » in PhU 

than those heathy-turf walls. I 7 z . 8 , r, 2 u ,5“ 
rans. XXXV. 567 The Fences consts of 
*ad Hedges, or Hurdles to keep out .. Cattle. 1005 
I. «« A dead hedge is generally 

aced on the top of the bank. , » w»rcr,n 

3 . Of, pertaining or relating to a dead person, 
limal plant etc., or to some one s deatlt. 

;ln sum? cases not easily ^rntedfromthenttr'hnt.ve 

' - t> a from dead, northern form of Death.) . . 
1580 Si’d-iev Arcadia n. (1674) I 3 °.(D.) The tomb ..«*tch 

eveaused to be made for them w,lh. .notable workman 
in to preserve their dead lives. _ ,595 Shaks. Jehn\.'c V- 
^'ou Ereath these dead nerves in as dead an care- 
. KS w. Alch. % 89. MO His water [was] shewn .0 



DEAD. 

two Doctors, whose judgement was that it was a dead water ; 
and. .he would die that night, ijzz J. James tr. LeBhtuTs 
Gardening - 173 It is more difficult to make Plants grow in 
Gaps and dead Places, than in a new Spot. ■ 1791 W. Coombb 
Devil upon Two Sticks {iZij) IV. 382 It is what the medical 
people call a dead case, .a consultation, .to discover the dis- 
order of which their patient died. 3846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pnxct, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 399 {Hop-growing) When a dead hill 
occurs in a garden . . the following is the quickest mode of 
replacing it. 

9 . Causing death, deadly, mortal. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1339 In a ded hate. Ibid. 110x7 
Pyrrus. . come .. pat doghty to dere with a dede stroke. 
3606 Choice , Chance, Jfc. (1883) 72 Beares a dead wound but 
as a little stripe. x6ix Shaks, IVinU T. iv. iv. 445 Thou 
Churl e, for this time (Though'full of our displeasure) yet we 
free thee From the dead blow of it 

10. Devoid of ‘life* or living organisms ; hence, 
barren, infertile, yielding nothing. (Cf. B. 4 .) 

1577 Googe Hcresbach's Hush. (1586) 1. 21b {marg.\ 
Though the land be as riche as may be, yet yf you goe any 
deapth, you shall have it barren {margin Dead mould], 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk # Selv. 186 You cannot dig many 
spades in mold or growthsom earth, before you come at 
a dead soyl. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dicl. G ij b. Dead [is] 
where there is no Ore. .Deads are the Gear or Work got in 
such dead Places. 3806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 57 
A rich friable clay on a bottom of dead sand. 1820 Scoresby 
Acc. Arct. Keg. II. 211 The parallel of 77 0 to 77$° is con- 
sidered a ‘dead latitude’ by the fishers, but occasionally it 
affords whales. 1874 Knight Diet . Meek., Dead-ground 
(Mining), a body of non-metalliferous rock dividing a vein, 
which passes on each side of it. 

II. Deprived of or wanting some ‘vital* or 
characteristic physical quality. 

11. Without fire, flame, or glow; extinguished, 
extinct. (Opposed to live , as in live coal,') 

1340 Ayenb. 205 A quic col beminde ope ane hyeape of 
dyade coles. 1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Deed cole, charbon. 1611 
Shaks. IF ini. r J\ v. 1. 68 Starres, Starres, And all eyes else, 
dead coales. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. v. § 46 
Wood burning is called a fire-brand; being quenched. . 
a dead brand. 1833 H. Coleridge Sontt. xviii, The crack- 
ling embers on the hearth are dead._ 3884 II lust. Loud. 
Hews 19 Jan. 66/3 Putting his dead cigar in his mouth and 
puffing as though it had been alight. 

12. Having lost its active quality or virtue. 

a. Of drink, etc. : That has lost its sharpness, 
taste, or flavour ; flat, vapid, insipid. ? Obs. 

3552 Huloet, Dead, pale, or vinewed to be, as wyne 
which hath lost his verdure, muceo. 3580 Baret Alv. D 
332 Dead and vnsauorie salt. 1596 Nashe.SVt^w: Walden 
115 A cup of dead beere, that had stood pawfing by him in 
a pot three dayes. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts ( 1673 ) 430 
If . . it [Musk] lose the savour and be dead. 1664 Evelyn 
Pomona Advt., It will not ferment at all, and then the Cider 
will be dead, flat, and soure. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(176s) 68 Dip a soft Rag in dead small Beer. 

b. Dead lime : opposed to quick-lime ; dead 
steam , exhausted steam. 

1831 Meek. Mag. XVI. 79 In certain circumstances 
carbonate of lime is changed by burning into lime which 
does not heat with water, and which is called dead lime. 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dead steam. 

13. Without colour or brightness: +a. Of the 
countenance, etc. : Deadly pale, wan. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 209 With a face deed as aisshen 
colde. CX430 Lydg. Bochas hi. xx. 91b, With pale and 
dead visage. 1500-20 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemcn 420, 

I drup with a ded luke, in my dule habit. 1567 R. Edwards 
Damon «$■ Pithias in Hazl. Dodslcy IV. 98 Why is thy 
colour so dead? 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 177 Honest lago, 
that lookes dead with greeuing. 1668 Dryden Maiden 
Queen it. 1, The dead colour of her face. 

b. Of colour, etc. : Without brightness, dull, 
lustreless. (See also Dead colour.) 

2640 Parkinson Tkeat . Bot. 483 Such like flowers, but of 
a gadder or deader colour. 1720 De Foe Cap/. Singleton 
viii. (1840) 138 A thick moss . . of a blackish dead colour. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char, hi in. 50 The principal colours are 
divided into two series, .bright colours, [and] dead colours ; 
red, green, blue, and yellow belong to the first ; and white, 
grey, black, and brown, to the second. 1855 Brimley Ess. 
58 The deader green of ordinary foliage. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Dead-gold , the unburnished surface of gold or 
gold-leaf. .Parts of objects are frequently left unburnished 
as a foil to the. .burnished portions. 1883 J. Millington 
A re we to read backwards ? 93 Paper of a brown or yellow 
tint, with a dead or non-reflecting surface. 

14. Of sound : Without resonance, dull, muffled. 

c 1530 Ld. Berners Artk. Lyt . Bryt. (1814) 289 The lady 

called them again, but. .very softely, for it was with a dead 
voice. 1580 Baret Alv.Q 331 Ones voice . . neither dead in 
sowr.e, nor ouer shrill. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. 
xxv ii. 209 The Bell seem'd to sound more dead. 1675 Wood 
Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 332 They being so cast, severall 
were found to be ugly dead bells. 1712 F. T. Shorthand 5 
The sound of D being like a flat dead T. 3783 Blagden in 
Phil. Trans. LXX 1 1 1 . 332 A solid . . metallic mass . . yielding 
a dull dead sound like that metal [lead]. 1847 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Fairchild Pam. III. viii. no A dead sound of some 
heavy, though soft body, in the. .act of falling. 

15. Not fulfilling the normal and ostensible pur- 
pose. (See also dead-door (in D. 2 ), Dead-eye, 
Dead-light i, Dead well 2 .) 

3806 Forsyth Beauties Scot t. IV. 381 A ..bridge .. over 
the water of Bervie, the dead arches of which have been 
fitted up as a town-hall. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dead 
..2. False; as of imitation doors and windows, put in as 
architectural devices to balance parts. 

III. Without animation, vigour, or activity; 
inactive, quiet, dull. 

16. Without vigour or animation, lifeless. 

a 3000 Seafarer 65 (Bosw.) Me hatran sind Dryhtnes 
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dreamas Sonne Sis deade lif. c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 
71 4 Where is your help now, where is your chiertee ?. .al as 
deed is as a stoon ? 3579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 691/1 
To shewe that wee are Gods true seruants we must not go to 
work with a dead hand (as the prouerb ts\ 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm . Angells 367 Patience without hope is the 
deadest thing in the world, c 3665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. 
Col. Hutchinson 24 Or can be gathered from a bare dead 
description, a 1719 Addison (J.», How cold and dead does 
a prayer appear, .when it is not heightened by solemnity of 
phrase from the sacred writings. 3856 Emerson Eng. 7 'rails , 
Pace Wks. (Bohn) II. 22 Active intellect and dead con- 
servatism. 

17. Without active force or practical effect ; in- 
effectual, inoperative. (See also Dead letter i.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 22 3if it be ded feij> as fendis han. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 3 Seynt Jam seih, Fei)> wij> outun wer ^i s 
is deed. 1548 in Vicarys Anat. {1888) App. iii. 133 Good 
and necessarye ordres ..with-out the which, all lawes and 
ordenaunces . . ar butt baryn, ded, and vayne. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt . Eng. 1. xvi, Nor was this a dead word ; 
for the people had formerly a trick of deposing their Kings. 
3842 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. VI. xii. 179 To have been 
so earnest for a dead ordinance. 

18. Characterized by absence of physical activity, 
motion, or sound; profoundly quiet or still. 
(Cf. B. 2 .) 

3548 Hall Citron. 307 In the dedde tyme or the night. 
Z S73 9 . Harvey Lcttcr-bk. (Camden) 32 It was in the 
dead is t time of winter. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 67, 
’Tis now dead midnight, a 1610 Knolles i J.), They came 
in the dead winter to Aleppo. 3863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I. xiv. 294 The dead hours of the night. 

19. Without alertness or briskness, inert. 

3884 St. James's Gaz. 4 Apr. 6/1 His recovery [in rowing] 
is dead, but his work strong. 

20. Without commercial, social, or intellectual 
activity; inactive, dull. (Of places, seasons, trade, 
etc.). 

3581 Riche Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 11 Traffique is so dead 
by meanes of thes foraine broiles, that [etc.]. 36x5 Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 193 As much leasure . . in the most busie 
Terme, as in the deadest Vacation. 1665 Surv. A ff. Neilterl. 
25 Complaints against dead Trade. 1676 Temple Let. to 
Sir W. Godolphin Wks. 1731 II. 395 This Place is now as 
dead as I have seen any great Town. 3758 Johnson Idler 
No. 55 T 10 Some [publishers] never had known such a dead 
time. 1774 Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 3790 II. 161 The town 
is thin, and business begins to grow dead. 3883 Froude in 
Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. J. 59 It was the dead season ; but 
there were a few persons still in London. 

b. Of capital or stock; Lying commercially 
inactive or unemployed, unproductive. 

3570-1 Gresham Let. 7 Mar. in Burgon Life II. 421 There 
is yet in theTowre xxv or xxx M li. in Spannyshe monney ; 
which is great pity should lye there dead and put to no use. 
3622 Malynes Ane. Law-Merch. 325 They will not keep 
it by them as a dead stocke . . they must imploy it in trade. 
3691 Locke Lower. Interest 7 That so none of the money. . 
may lie dead. 3708 Lond. Gaz . No. 4 419/6 A considerable 
quantity of Arms and Ammunition, which were the dead 
Stock of the African Company. 1729 Franklin Ess. Wks. 
(1840). II. 267 The money, which otherwise would have lain 
dead in their hands, is made to circulate again. 3813 Sir S. 
Romilly in Examiner 35 Feb. 101/2 A fund, out of which 
part of this salary was proposed to be paid, was the Dead 
Fund, amounting to 9000/. 3818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
I. 1. iii. 44 The dead stock, as it is technically called. 

c. Of goods : Lying unsold, unsaleable, for 
which there is no market. 

1669-70 Drydcn Tyrannic Love v. i, And all your goods 
lie dead upon your hands. x68i R. Knox Hist. Ceylon in 
Arb. Garner I. 390 And now caps were become a very dead 
commodity. 3879 Hjbbs in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 263/2 
A large quantity of finished articles lying as dead stock in 
the market. 

21. Of a ball in a game : Inactive (for the time 
being), out of play. 

3658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) 104 A place that seems 
equally inclined to different Opinions, I would advise to 
count it as Bowlers do, for dead to the present understand- 
i ng. 2828 Boy’s Own Bk. Diversions (ed. 2) 55 If any player 
shall stop the ball intentionally, .it shall then be considered 
dead. 1844 Laws of Cricket xxxiii, If any fieldsman stop 
the ball with his hat, the ball shall be considered dead. 
2868 W. J. Whitmore Croquet Tact. 9 The term ‘dead* 
ball is borrowed from cricket, and means the ball which, 
having just been played, has nothing actively to do for one 
turn. 

IV. Without motion (relatively or absolutely). 

22. Of water, air, etc. ; Without motion or cur- 
rent ; still, standing. (See also Dead water.) 

a xooo G no mica (Exon.) 79 (Gr.) Deop deada wseg dyrne bi5 
lengest. a 1552 Lelan d Colled. (1774) II. 546 The Water of 
Forth beyond Banokesburne, a deade depe Water. 1601 
Holland Pliny (1634) 1. 55 The dead and slow riuer Araris. 
*653 Walton Angleryi As he ftheTrout] growes stronger, he 
gels from the dead, still water, into the sharp streames and 
the gravel. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf xxxvi. (1880) 
357 The wind had fallen dead. 2867 Baker Nile Trib. ii. 

2 The banks, .had evidently been overflowed during floods, 

ut at the present time the river was dead, 
b. Mining. Having no current of air, unventi- 
lated. 

1867 W. W. Smiti^CYki/ <$- Coal-mining 27 It would leave 
the mass of the openings inside of the working * bords ’ dead 
or stagnant. 

23. Said of parts of machines or apparatus which 
do not themselves rotate or move. (Cf. also dead- 
rope (in D. 2 ), Dead-centre 2 , -line i.) 

2807 Gregory Mechanics II. 474 One of these pulleys 
called the dead pulley is fixed to the axis and turns with it. 
3874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead . . 3. Motionless ; as the 
dead spindle of a lathe, which does not rotate. 
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24. Characterized by complete and abrupt cessa- 
tion of motion, action, or speech ; as a dead slop , a 
sudden complete stop. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cooler 19 Others . . are at a dead stand. 
2765 Sterne Tr, Shandy VII. xliii, My mule made a dead 
point. 1775 Mad. D'A rulay Early Diary, Lett, Dr. 
Burney Mar., My poor book— at a dead stop now. 2853 
Lytton My Hovel 1. xi, There was a dead pause. 2861 
Dickens Gt. Expect, ix, The answer spoilt his joke, and 
brought him to a dead stop. 

b. Characterized by abrupt stoppage of motion 
without recoil ; cf. Dead beat sb. 1 

3761 Hirst in Phil. Trans. LI I. 396 It did not stop in 
winding up, and scaped dead seconds. 1768 tr. P. Le Roy's 
Attempts for fading Longitude 29 [The escapement) of my 
watches is a dead one. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead- 
stroke hammer, a power-hammer which delivers its blow 
without being affected by the recoil of the shaft. 

V. Unrelieved, unbroken ; absolute ; complete ; 
utmost. 

These senses arise out of several of the preceding (cf. 18, 
22, 24); and in some cases there is a blending of two or 
more notions. 

25. Of a wall, level, etc. ; Unbroken, unrelieved 
by breaks or interruptions ; absolutely uniform and 
continuous. 

In dead level there is at once the sense ‘ unrelieved, un- 
varied, monotonous and that of 4 having no fall or inclina* 
tion in any direction, absolute '. 

3597 Bacon Cottiers Good <5- Evil (Arb.) 143 It seemeth . . 
a shorter distance . . if it be all deaa and continued, then if 
it haue trees or buildings or any other markes whereby the 
eye may deuide it. 1670 Dryden Conq. Granada it. in. i, 
By the dead wall, you, Abdelmelech, wind. 274 2 Pope 
Dune. iv. 268 We bnn£ to one dead level every mind. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 153, I become more weary upon 
a dead level .. than on a steep mountain side. 1868 Yates 
Rock Ahead \\. i. On every hoarding and dead-wall. 1887 
Lowell Democr, 19 To reduce all mankind to a dead level 
of mediocrity. 

+ b. Flat. Obs. 

1782 Specif. Conway's Patent No. 1310. 2 The oven.. has 
a aead or flat hearth. 

26. Of calm or silence ; Profound, deep (passing 
into the sense of ‘ complete, absolute from 18 ). 

1672 Ld. Shaftsbury in Coll, of Poems 248 That we may 
not be tossed with boisterous Winds, nor overtaken by 
a sudden dead Calm. 1783 Blagden in Phil. Trans. 
LXXIII. 354 A dead silence on the subject seems to have 
prevailed. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 205 There was 
a 4 dead calm ' . . not a breath of wind stirring. 2847 Tenny- 
son Princ. iv. 371 We heard In the dead hush the papers 
that she held Rustle. 

27. Said of the lowest or stillest state of the tide, 
as dead low water , dead neap ; cf. 31 . 

1561 [see Dead-water 3]. 2589 Greene Mettaphon (Arb.) 
29 The Ocean at his deadest ebbe returns to a full tide. 1626 
Caft. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 37 A lowe water, a dead 
lowewater. a 2643 Spelman Hist. Sacrilege (1698) 285 
Such a dead Neipe (as they call it) as no Man living was 
known to have seen the like, the Sea fell so far back from the 
Land at Hunstanton. 1679 Dryden Troil. & Cr, Pref., At 
high-flood of passion, even in the dead ebb, and lowest 
water-mark of the scene. 3724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6290/3 At dead 
Low-Water upon a Spring Tide. 2809 Bunnell in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. 403 note. The. .accident happened at dead 
neaps. 3857 Livingstone Treat, xxxii. 669, I crossed it at 
dead low-water. 

28. In dead pull, dead strain , applied to the ab- 
solute or utmost exertion of strength to move an 
inert or resisting body; sheer; also to such tension 
exerted without producing motion. See also Dead- 
lift. 

x8xz-6 Playfair Hat. Phil. (1819) I. 109 The weight 
which the animal exerting itself to the utmost, or at a dead 
Ppll, is just able to overcome. 2855 Bain Senses <$■ Int. 11. 
ii. § 12 This power taking the form of movement as dis- 
tinct from dead strain. 2857 Whewell Hist. Induct, Sc. 
I. 73 We may have pressure without motion, or dead pull 
. . as at the critical instant when two nicely-matched 
wrestlers are balanced by the exertion of the utmost strength 
of each. 2890 B. L. Gildersleeve Ess. <5- Stud. 64 There 
are things that must be learned by a dead pull. 

29. Pressing with its full or unrelieved weight 
like an inanimate or inert body : see Dead-weight. 

2781 Cowper Truth 354 But royalty, nobility, and state, 
Are such a dead, preponderating weight. 

30. Said of a charge, expense, loss : Unrelieved, 
absolute, complete, utter ; also, of outlay, Unpro- 
ductive, without returns. Dead rent : cl fixed rent 
which remains as a constant .and unvarying charge 
upon a mining concession, etc. 

rtx 7x5 Burnet Own Time (1823).!. 452 The intrinsic 
wealth of the nation was very high when it could answer 
such a dead charge. 2757 Jos. Harris Coins 79 The defi- 
ciency upon the coins is so much dead loss to the public. 
3706 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 152 It required 
a dead expence of three Millions sterling. 2825 Scott Let. 
25 May in Lockhart, I am a sharer to the extent of/Ti5o° 
on a railroad which will, .double the rent, .but is dead out- 
lay in the mean time. 2826 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 

7 Those colonies are a dead expense to us without a possi- 
bility of their ever being of any use. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty 
in Law Times Rep. LXVIII. 428/2 The royalty reserved 
was fourpence a ton. .the dead rent was 30/. a year. 

31. Absolute, complete, entire, thorough, dovvn- 

right. [Arising out of various earlier senses.] 

2660 Sharrock Vegetables 20 Till the seed . . he come to 
a full and dead ripenesse. 1766 Goldsm. Vic W. xii, I had 
them a dead bargain. 2805 Scott Let. to J. Ballan'yne 
22 Apr., This is a dead secret. 1S78 Print. 'Trades Jrnl. 
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No. 25. 15 We know to a dead certainty that fete.]. iB 83 
Century Mag , XXV. 372/2, I am in dead earnest. 

To. Quite certain, sure, unerring. (Cf. dead cer- 
tainty in prec. sense.) Dead shot, one whose aim 
is certain death ,* so dead, an the bird. 

a 1592 Greene Jas. 1 V, in, i. 203/1 , 1 am dead at a pocket 
sir..l can..picke a purse as soone as any theefe in my 
countrie. 1681 Chetham Anglers Vade-ut. x. §4 (1689) 104 
It’s a dead Bait for a Trout. 1776 F. Marion in Harper's 
Mag. Sept. (1SS3) 547/2 It was so dead a shot they none of 
them S3id a word. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11, 
(1863) 330 A silent, stupid, and respectable country gentle- 
man, a dead vote on one side of the House. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Siwbs vii, He is a dead hand at piquet. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak He. .YA'vi, With a gun in his hand , with much the air 
of a dead shot. 1874 Dasent Half a Life II. 227 Those 
who do so.. are almost always dead plucks. 

c. Exact. 

Mod. Iron bars cut to a dead length are charged a little 
more. 

d. Direct, straight. Dead wind (Naut.) : a wind 
directly opposed to the ship’s course. (Cf. C. 3.) 

18S1 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., -It was a dead head-wind. . 1888 
Harper's Mag. July 184 Keeping the sight of my rifle in 
a dead line for Gobo’s ribs. 

"VT. 32 . Phrases, a. Dead and gone (usually 
in literal sense). 

148* Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 62 He fownde me ded and 
gonne. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1247 Of one Adame all a 
knave, dede and gone. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 29 He is 
dead and gone Lady, he is dead and gone. 1737 Pope Hor. 
Rpist. 11. 1. 34 Advocates for folly dead and gone. 1840 
■Dickens Bam. Budge xi.v, When she was dead and gone, 
perhaps they would be sorry for it. 

b. Dead as a door-nail , dead as a helping', com- 
pletely or certainly dead. 

C3350 IVilL Palente 628 For but ich haue bote of mi bale 
I am ded as dorenail. 1362 Langl. JP. PI, A. 1. 161 Fey 
withouten fait is febelore ben nou3t. And ded as a dore-nayl. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 42 If I doe not leaue you all 
as dead as a doore naile. [1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. iii. 
32 By gar, de herring is no dead, so as I vill kill him.] 1664 
Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1148 Hudibras, to all appearing, 
Believ’d him to be dead as Herring. 1680 Otway Cains 
Marius 57 As dead as a Herring, Stock-fish, or Door-nail. 
1856 Reade Never too late lx, Ugh 1 what, is he, is he — Dead 
as a herring. 1884 Pall Mall G. 29 May 5/2 The Congo 
treaty may now be regarded as being as dead as a doornail. 

c. Dead horse : see Horse. 

d. To wait for dead men's shoes : see Shoe. 

*[ The compar. deader and superl. deadest are in 
use where the sense permits ; chiefly in transj C and 
fig. senses ( c.g \ 4, 16, above). 

B. sb. 1 (or absol.) 

1 . a. sing. One who is dead, a dead person. 
Formerly with a, and with possessive dead's ( dedes , 
dedis). b. pi. The dead. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 51 A 1 swa me dea<$ bi ]>e deade. c 1340 
Cursor M. 18043 (Trm.) pat dede [Lazarus] from dej? to lif 
he di3t. 1340 Ayenb. 258 Huanne me yzijk here ane byrie 
J>et is tokne J>et her is wyjune a dyad, 3465 Poston Lett. 
No. 510 II. 202 Tochyng the savacyon of the dedys gode. 
1529 S. Fish Supplic. Bcggcrs 2 Or elles they will accuse 
the dedes frendes. 3601 Shaks. Jut. C. ill. ii. 131, I rather 
choose To wrong the dead . . Then I will wrong such 
Honourable men. 1691 tr. Emtlianne's Frauds Rom. 
Monks 32 The Dead, raising himself the third and last 
time. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxxv, So hold I commerce 
with the dead ; Or so methinks the dead would say. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. via. 22 And last deade bebyrigean 
hyra deadan. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 To demen b'e quike 
and ]>e deade. 1426 Audelay Poe/us 7 Vysyte the seke. . And 
here the ded. s66x Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Cromwell , The 
.Monuments of the Dead. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. v. ii. 
(1869) II. 453 The transference of. . property from the dead 
to the living. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices Ixix, Nor canst 
thou show the dead are dead. 

c. From the dead [orig. tr. Lat. a mortuis , Gr. 
(K vzKpwv, airci t &v vktepwv in N. T „3 from among 
those that are dead; hence nearly = from death. 

cg$o Lindt f. Gosp. John ii. 22 Mi& 5 y uutudlice arise# 
from deadum. 1340 Ayenb, 263 pane bridde day a-ros uram 
be dyade. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Rom, xi. 15 What shal the 
receauing of them be, but lyfe from the dead? 1652 
Gataker Antinom. 5 His rising from the ded. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jack (1840) 299 This was a kind of life from the 
dead to us both. i86z Trollope Orley F, xiii, Her voice 
sounded, .like a voice from the dead. 

2 . =Dead period, season, or stage. Dead of slight, 
of winter : the time of intensest stillness, darkness, 
cold, etc. ; — ( depth* (of winter). F Dead of neap , 
the extreme stage of neap tide. (Cf. A. 18, 27.) 

* 54 ® Hall Chron. 309 b, In the deddeof the night .. he 
brake up his campe and fled. 1583 Stanyhurst Binds iv. 
(ArbJ 113 Neere toe dead of midnight yt drew. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel, N. 1. v. 290 Euen in the dead of night. 1613 Sherley 
Trav. Persia 4 My ioumey was under-taken in the dead of 
winter. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 266 At dead of neap, 
.when the titles run less rapid. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. 
xx. (1860)452 In the dead of winter, when nature is without 
charm. 3840 Macaulay Clive (1867) 25 At dead of night, 
Clive marched out of the fort. 
f 3 . = Dead heat. Ohs. 

1635 Quarles Ernbl. x. <D.), Mammon well follow’d, Cupid 
bravely led ; Both touchers ; equal fortune makes a dead. 
4 . Mining. Deads ; earth or rock containing no 
ore (see A. 10) ; esp. as thrown out or heaped to- 
gether in the course of working, 

1653 Man love Rhymed Chron. 271 Deads, Meers, Groves. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2102 By Deads heVe are meant, 
that part of the Shelf which contains no metal. 1757 


Borlase ibid.L. 503 Noise.. as if a studdle had broke, and 
the deads were set a running [ note , Loose rubbish and 
broken stones of the mine]. 1853 Kingsley Yeast xiii. (D.), 
A great furze-croft, full of deads (those are the earth-heaps 
they throw out of the shafts). 

f 5 . U. S. college slang. A complete failure in 
c recitation \ Ohs. 

a 3856 Harvard Reg. 378 in B. H. Hall College IVds.fy 
Customs , One must stand up in the singleness of his ig- 
norance to understand all the mysterious feelings connected 
with a dead. 1857 Harvard Mag. Oct. 332, I had made 
a dead that day, and my Tutor’s rebuke had touched my 
pride. 

If 6. The absolute sense is also used attrib as in 
dead /nancy, money paid for saying masses for the 
dead ; dead list , list of the dead, etc. . See various 
examples Under D. 1, 2. 

Grammatically, these pass back again into the adjective 
uses in A, from which, in some cases, they are not easy to 
separate, as dead meat, the flesh of slaughtered animals, or 
flesh which is itself dead (in sense 1); deatl wool, the wool of 
dead or slaughtered sheep. 

3476 Churchw . Acc . Croscombe {Somerset Rec. Soc.) 5 
There is left of the ded money*, .xtvi* j *. 1692 Luttrkll 
Brief Rel. (1857) II. 544 Some .. in the dead list were 
not killed, but made prisoners, a 1845 Mrs. Bray Narleigh 
xiii. (1884) 304 Examined into by the ‘dead jury’, for so 
was an inquest termed, at the date of our tale. 1851 May- 
HEW Loud. Labour I. 177 ‘Dead salesmen'. .that is, the 
market salesmen of the meat sent . . ready' slaughtered. 1867 
Smyth Sailods IVord-bk. s.v., Persons dying on board.. are 
cleared from the ship’s books by’ a dead-ticket, which must 
be filled up in a similar manner to the sick-ticket. 1880 
Victorian Rev. Feb. 664 Unlimited supplies of dead beef 
available for export from the United States. 

C. adv. 

1 . In a manner, or to a degree, characteristic of or 
suggesting death ; with extreme inactivity, stillness, 
etc.; utterly, profoundly, absolutely (as dead asleep, 
dead calm ) ; to extremity, ‘ to death ’ (as dead run , 
dead tired'). Cf. also dead sick (in D. 2), Dead 
DRUNK, etc. 

Often connected with the qualified word by a hyphen, and 
thus passing into combinations. 

[*393 Gower Conf III. 259 Wherof she swouned in his 
honde. And as who saith lay dede oppressed.) 1596 R. 
L[inche] Diella (1877) 61 Leaden-footed griefe, Who 
neuer goes but with a dead-slowe pace, a i 6 $i Laud 
Strut. (1847) 325 Elias bid them cry’ louder ; their God was 
‘ asleep ’ . .Yes, dead asleep. 3637 Rutherford Lett. (3862) 
I. 267 Deferred hopes need not make me dead-sweir (as we 
used to say). 3727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Hart, Dead 
run deer have upon occasion taken very great leaps. x8i8 
Keats Endym. 1. 405 As dead-still as a marble man. 3840 
R. H. Dana Bef. blast x. 24 In a few minutes it fell dead 
calm. 184Z Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 157 For all so dead- 
weary as l lay down. Ibid. I. 160 Whether I fainted, or 
suddenly fell dead-asleep. 186 r Hughes Tom Brorun at 
Oxford vi. (1889) 51 To drive into Farringdon. .both horses 
dead done up. x88x Times 25 July 4/5 Her engines were 
going dead slow. 

b. With absolute or abrupt cessation of motion 
(or speech). (Cf. A. 24.) 

3856 Whyte Melville Kale Cov., My’ companion stopped 
dead short and concealed her blushes in a glass of champagne. 
3865 Dickens Mut. Fr. u. iv, He stopped dead. 

c. With the full weight of an inert body. (Cf. 
A. 29.) 

1875 J. C. Wilcocks Sea Fisherman 83 What is this on 
my line which hauls as dead as if I had hooked a weed ? 

2 . Hence more generally : Utterly, entirely, abso- 
lutely, quite. (Cf. A. 31.) 

1589 Nashe Almond for Parrat 5 b, Ohhe Isolde dogge at 
expounding, and deade sure at a Catechisme. 3743 Richard- 
son Pamela (1824) I. 62 A dead-spiteful, grey’, goggling eye. 
1826 Disraeli Vtv. Grey 1. v, He cut the Doctor quite dead 
to-day. 3857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan ix. 196 Before the 
rice is ‘dead ripe*. 1860 Hook Lives A bps. (1862) II. ii. 
93 Only one horse ..which soon became dead lame. x888 
Greenwell Gloss. Coal Tr. Terms Northnmb. DurJi. 
(ed. 3) 2 The small coals . . are then passed over a second 
skreen, [to separate] the nuts . . and the dead small, or duff 
which falls through the skreen. 

3 . Directly, straight. Dead against : lit in 
a direction exactly opposite to one’s course (so 
dead on end) ; fig. (in a way) directly or utterly 
opposed to. (Cf. A. 31 d.) 

1800 C. Sturt in Naval Chron. IV. 394 Carrying me dead 
upon the Shambles. 3840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xxxiii. 
The wind and rain being dead against me. z&fo R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast iv. 7 We continued running dead before 
the wind. 1831 Dixon IV. Penn ix. (1872) 77 The council- 
lors were dead against his prayer. 1875 J. C. Wilcocks 
Sea Fisherman 109 Observing . . that . . the wind was dead 
on end, and the satl 1 would not be a ha’porth of good \ 

D. Combinations (of the adj. or sb.). 

1 . General combs, a. With other adjectives or 
participles (in adjectival or advb. const.) = ‘ so as to 
be or seem dead, as if dead, to death, etc.’, as in 
dead-blanched, - cold , - drifting , ; -frozen, -grown, 
- heavy . - killing , -live (cf. • Dead-alive), -living, 

- seeming , -set, - sounding , -speaking, - wounded ; 
b. parasynthetic, as dead-coloured, -eyed. Dead- 
hearted ; c. attributive combs, of the sb. — * of 
the dead ’, as f dead-burier, dead-land. 

3879 Browning Halbert fy Hob 42 Temples, late black, 
^dead-blanched. 353S Coverdale Ezek. xxxix. 34 They 
shal ordene men also to^ be *deedburiers. x6xr Beaum. 
4 - Fl. Maid's Trag. 11, ii, Two *dead-cold aspicks. x6ix 
Cotcr., Blaime, pale . . whitish, *dead coloured. ■_ 1818 
Keats Endym. m. 411 A swoon Left me *dead -drifting to 


that fatal power. X570 Ane T raged ie x 6 in Sal. Poems 
Fef. (1890) I. 83 Paill of the face..*Deid eyit, dram lyke, 
disiigurat was he. 1594 Kyd Cornelia 11. in Hazl. Dodstey 
V. 190 My *dead-grown joys. 3839 Keats Sonn,, Picture 
of Leander, See how his body dips ’'Dead-heavy\ 3593 
Shaks. Lucr. 540- With a. cockatrice *dead-killmg ey’e. 1594 
— Rich. Ill, iv. i. 36 This dead-killing newes. 1873 Tylqr 
Prim. Cult. II. 281 Mictlanteuctli, ruler of the dismal ^dead- 
land in the shades below. 3593 Sylvester Du Bartas j. 
iii. 945 Th’admired Adamant, Whose *dead-live power my’ 
Reasons power doth dant. 1605 Ibid. ir. iii. Laws 694 
(D.) He smot the sea with his *dead-liumg rod. 3598 Ibid. 
n. i. Imposture 260 *Dead-seeming coals but quick. x8zo 
Scott Monast. iii, Her quivering lip, and ^dead-set eye. 
3726 Leoni Albertis Arehit. I. 42 a, Of Stones, some, .are 
heavy and sonorous ; others are. .light, and *dead sounding. 
3598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. iv. Columnes 717 The 
Guide of supplest fingers On (living-dumb, *dead-speaking) 
sinnew-singers. c 2400 Destr. Troy 6528 All hat met hy’m . . 
Auther dy’et of his dy’nttes, or were *ded wondit. 

2 . Special combs, dead angle (Forltf), 'any 
angle of a fortification, the ground before which is 
unseen, and therefore undefended from the parapet* 
(Stocqueler Milit, Kncycl. ) ; F dead-birth : see 
Birth 3 b ; dea*d-cart, a cart in which dead 
bodies are carried away (c.g. during pestilence) ; 
dea*d»clothes, the clothes in which the dead are 
dressed ; dead dipping, a process by which a 
‘ dead * or dull surface is given to ornamental brass- 
work (Ure Diet. Arts 1*575) ; also dead-dipped 
ppl. a.; dead doors (Naut.), doors fitted to the out- 
side of the quarter-gallery doors, to keep out water 
in case the quarter-gallery should be carried away 
(Weale 1850) ; dead-dress = dead-clothes ; dead- 
end, a closed end of a water-pipe, passage, etc., 
through which there is no way ; also attrib. ; dead- 
file =■ dead-smooth file; dead fin, name for the 
second dorsal fin of a salmon ; dea‘d-fire, the lumi- 
nous appearance called St. Elmo’s Fire, supersti- 
tiously believed to presage death; dead-flat (Naut.), 
that timber or frame in a ship that has the greatest 
breadth; the midship-bend (Weale 1850); dead- 
freight, the amount paid for that part of a vessel 
not occupied by cargo, when the vessel is chartered 
for a lump sum ; dea-d-hole (see quots. and cf. 
Dead- well 1) ; dea’d-house, a building or room 
in which dead bodies are kept for a time, a mor- 
tuary; dead-latch (see quot.) ; dead march, a 
piece of solemn music played at a funeral proces- 
sion, esp. at a military funeral ; a funeral march ; 
dea’d-office, the office or service for the burial of 
the dead ; dead oil, a name given to those pro- 
ducts of the distillation of coal-tar which are heavier 


than water ; also called heavy oil ; dead-plate, an 
ungrated iron plate at the mouth of a furnace, on 
which coal is coked before being pushed upon the 
grate; fdea'd-pledge^ Mortgage; dea’d-rrsing 
( Naut.), * those parts of a ship’s floor or bottom, 
throughout her whole length, where the floor-tim- 
ber is terminated upon the lower futtock ’ (Falconer, 
Mar. Diet. 1830) ; dea*d-room, a room in which 
dead bodies are kept ; dead rope, (a) a rope that 
does not run in a block or pulley (Phillips 1706) ; 
cf. A. 23 ; (b) a bell-rope working on a half- wheel, 
for chiming ; dead-share (see quot. 1SG7, and cf. 
Dead pay) ; dead sheave, * a scored aperture in 
the heel of a top-mast, through which a second 
top-tackle pendant can be rove ’ (Smyth, Sailor's 
Word-bk.) ; dead-shore (see quot.) ; dead-sick a., 
(a) as sick as or.e can be, prostrate with sickness ; 
+ (b) sick unto death, death-sick (common in Cover- 
dale) ; f dea*d-slayer, one guilty of manslaughter ; 
dead-smooth a., said of the finest quality of file ; 
dead-space ; see quot. ; dead-stroke (Billiards), 
see quot. ; dea'd-struck, + -strooken ppl. 
struck dead ; fig . struck with horror, paralyzed, 
etc. ; + dead-sweat, the cold sweat of death : 
= death-sweat ; dea*d-tops, a disease of trees (see 
quot.) ; hence dead-top attrib. ; dead-turn : see 
quot. ; ’Y dead wed (Sc. wad) = Mortgage. See 
also following words, Dead-alive to Dead-work. 

1685 Cooks. Marrow CJitritrg. vii. ii- 269 The round [Birth- 
wort] is . . more effectual in moving speedily’ the flenses, 
*dead-Birth, and after-BIrth. 1722 De Foe Plague {1840) 
■35 Many . . were . . carried away in the dead-carts. 1007 
Fall Mall G. 38 Mar. 2/2 In Monte Video, .the dead carts 
pass through the streets with dead and dying ail mixed up. 
1861 Ramsay Kanin. Ser. 11. 5 'Those are tine linens you 
have got there, Janet.’ ‘Troth, mem ..they re just the 
gudeman’s -deed claes.' 1888 Cantemp. Kn’. Mar, 400 I he 
men set themselves to dig out actual catacombs, while the 
women made dead-clothes. 1866 Timmins lndu.tr. Hut. 
Birmingham 300 Burnishing, .furnishes a contrast to other 
portions of 'dead dipped work. 7 tW. aooDead dipping ...has 
now become the recognized mode of fim»h where acid is 
employed. 1879 Casseir* fechn. Ednc. 1 \ . 299/2 Dead 
dipping produces a beautiful frosted appearance on the tv orh. 
1854 H. Milckr Sell. e r Schm. vu. (.857) 138 Ltke the po.nted 
tags that roughen a 'dead-dress. 18S6 Pall Mall ' G. 12 Oct. 
2/1 There are, of course, fire-cocks and valves on *dead-crKl.% 
but these are not efficient to thoroughly free water-pipes 
from incrustations and depos.ts .Mo G. ft 
Railway 199 This is what is termed a dead-end « arefiouse 


DEAD. 

. .the waggons come in and go out the same way, and cannot 
be taken through the warehouse. 1865 J. G. Bertram 
Harvest of Sea £1873) 83 About 1300 of these [salmon] were 
marked by cutting off the Mead or second dorsal fin . . 25 
were marked with a silver rinij behind the dead fin. Ibid. 
138 Cutting off the dead fin is not thought a good plan of 
marking. 1854 H. Miller Sch. * Sc fan i (1858) 15 We 
looked up, and saw a Mead-fire sticking to the cross-trees. 

* It’s all over with us now, master,' said I. 1730-6 Bailey 
/ folio), * Dead Freight, the Freight a Ship looses for want of 
being full, or the Freight paid by the Merchant, by agree- 
ment, tho' he has not sent his full Compliment of Goods on 
hoard. 1880 Clause in Charter-parties, Captain or Owners 
to have an absolute lien on the Cargo for all Freight, Dead- 
freight, and Demurrage due to the ship under this Charter 
Party. 1856 Jml. R. Agric. Sac. XVII. 11. 504 For these 
Mead-holes we would substitute cesspools . . The open cess- 
pools, or dead-holes, which are too frequently used. 1833 
Edin. Rev. LVII. 348 The keeper of the Mead-house. 
1850 Ecclesiologist X. 339 To the right of the lich-gate we 
have placed the * Dead-House 1874 Knight Diet. Meek 

* Dead -latch, a kind of latch whose bolt may be so locked by 
a detent that it cannot be opened from the inside by the 
handle or from the outside by the latch-key. 1603 KnollES 
Hist. Turks 827 The ensigns were, .let fall, .a Mead march 
sounded, and heavy silence commanded to be kept through 
all the Campe. 1852 Dickf.ns Bleak Ho. xxi, That’s the 
Dead March in Saul. They bury soldiers to it._ 1858 Faber 
Life Xavier 446 Where there was no Christian burial 
ground, he dug the grave with his own hands, buried them, 
and then recited the *Dead-Office on the spot. 1849 
Mansfield in If mil. C/tern. Soc. I. 250 The heavy oil whose 
extrication forms the second period of the process is techni- 
cally called ‘ Mead oil 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Tecfawl. (ed. 2) I. 135 More heat [is] applied, until 
the distillation of the dead oil is complete. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts III. 395 The dead oils . . are found in the very 
lavt portions that pass in the distillation of coal-tar. 1855 
Lardner Museum Sc. <$- Art V, The fuel .. should be 
laid on that part of the grate nearest to the fire door, 
called the Mead plates. 1881 Ravmond Mining Gloss. s.v„ 
The gases evolved on the dead-plate pass over the grate 
and are burned. 1658 Phillips, *Dead fledge, land or 
moveables pawned lor money, which is to be the Credi- 
tours for ever, if the money be not repaid at the time 
agreed on ; it is also called Mortgage. 1664 E. Bushnell 
Compl. Shipwright 10 Then I set off the *Dead Rising. 
1691 T. H[ale] Ace. New Invent. 120 The. .Stem-post, and 
Dead-rising up the Tuck, c 1850 in Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 
114. 183s Willis Pcncillings I. i. 16 My friend proposed 
to me to look into the Mead-room. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp., * Dead ropes , in a ship, are such as are not running, 
i.e. do not run in any block. 1846-54 Oliver Monasticon 
Exon. 269 Rung with a half wheel, or dead rope. 1872 
Ellacombe Bells of Ch. x. 359 At this time . . the bells 
were altered from the dead rope pul] to the sally. 1517 
in Archceologia XLVII. 31 1 For xviij Medshares . . at 
v.s. a moneth — vj. li. vj. s. 3867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
Dead-shares, an allowance formerly made to officers of the 
fleet, from fictitious numbers borne on the complement 
(temfi. Henry VI II.\ varying from fifty shares for an 
admiral, to half a share for the cook’s mate. 1857 J. G. 
Wilkinson Egyptians t. Pharaohs 112 A single square sail 
. .raised or lowered by lifts running inMead-sheeve holes at 
the top of the mast. 1823 in P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
584 * Dcad-shoar. 1850 Weale Diet. Terms, Dead shore, 
a piece of timber worked up in brickwork to support a 
superincumbent mass until the brickwork which is to carry 
it has set or become hard. 3535 Coverdale 2 Kings xx. 1 
At that tyme was Ezechias *deedsicke. [So Isa. xxxviii. 1, 
John iv. 47, etc.J ^ cifizi S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 88 
When thou . . (as in a Sea-sicknesse) art dead sicke for the 
present, remember thou shalt be the better, .after. 1535 
Coverdale Josh. xx. 2 Fre cities ..that a Meed sleyer 
which sleyeth a soule vnawarres .. may flye thither. 
3874 Knight Diet. Meek. s. v.. The grades [of files] are 
as follows: — Rough. Middle-cut. Bastard. Second-cut. 
Smooth. *Dead-smooth. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 
Clockm. 79 Dead Smooth, .the cut of the finest kind of file. 
1887 Brunton Pharmacology, etc. (ed. 3) 1 too ’'Dead-space : 
this name has-been given by O. Liebreich to the part of 
a fluid in. which no reaction occurs between substances 
dissolved in it. . . If the mixture be placed in horizontal 
capillary tubes the dead-space is at each end of the liquid. 
1873 Cavendish & Bennett Billiards 193 A Mead-stroke 
is played by striking the white gently in the centre, or, if 
anything, very slightly below it. a 1593 Marlowe Hero <5- 
Leander \. 121 With fear of death Mead-strooken, 1597-8 
Bp. .Hall Sat. 1. iii. (T.\ [To] appall The Mead-struck 
audience. 1839 Darley Introd. Beaum. FI. H 7 ks. I. 31 
Shakspeare himself scrawls by times with a dead -struck 
hand. 1609 Holland A mm . Marcell. 390 Having a 
Mead sweat comming all over him, he died within a while 
after. 1706 PuiLLirs (ed. Kersey), * Dead-tops, a Disease 
in Trees : For large Plants that upon their Removal have 
had their tops cut off, are apt to die from the Place they 
were cut off at, to the next Sprig, or Branch, a xqiz Ken 
Sion Poet. Wks. 3721 IV. 320 When they saw a dead-top 
Oak decline. x838 S. P. Thompson Dynamo- Electr. Mach . 
(ed. 3) 405 In every dynamo the current, .is proportional to 
the speed less a certain number of revolutions per second. 
The latter number is familiarly known as the Mead-turns. 
1340 Ayenb. 3 6 Hy betake^ byre londes and hare eritage 
ine wed and Mead wed. 1609 Skene Reg. Map. 50 The 
secund. .ane deidwad. .is.forbiddin in the Kings court to be 
made or vsed. Because it is esteemed to be ane kinde of 
ocker or vsurie. 

Dead, sb, 2 Also 3-6 ded, dede, 4- deid. The 
northern form of the word Death, formerly in 
regular use with Northern writers (dede), and still 
dialectal in Scotch (deid, pronounced did), esp. in 
certain locutions, e. g. tired to dead (deid), to be the 
dead (deid) of any one. Also in many combinations, 
as dead-bell , dead-candle , dead-rattle , dead-spoke, 
dead-thraiUj etc. For examples of the simple word, 
see the £ forms under the various senses of Death 
sb. ; for the combinations see under the standard 
English forms Death-bell, Death-thp.oe, etc. 
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In some instances it is difficult to decide, whether dead- in 
combination is the sb.=death, or the ordinary odj. And it 
is evident that later writers have often used phrases and 
combinations containing the sb., with the notion that it was 
the adj. Thus dead-bell could easily be understood as the 
bell of the dead, or rung for the dead, dead-sweat as the 
sweat characteristic of the dead. 

f Dead (ded), v. Obs. exc. in local or nonce-use ; 
replaced by Deaden, Forms: 1 ddadian, 4-5 
dede, 5-9 dead. [OE. deadian (also adcadian) to 
become dead (corresp. to a Gothic *daudon), f. 
diad. Dead a. Branch II corresponds in sense to 
OE. di$dan, dydan to kill (Gothic *daudjan, Ger. 
tddleti) ; but is app. only a transitive use of the 
original intr. vb.] 

I. intr. 1 . To become dead. a. lit. To die. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosfi. John viii. 21 And in synno iuero 

deadageS. [C975 Rushw. Gosp., In svnnum towrum 7c 
deodi^a<5.] [c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 408/6 Fatescit, 
adeadaF] c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 752 The seed of thorn 
in it wol dede and dote, c 1425 Seven Sag. 623 (P.) The 
holde tre bygan to dede. 

b. Jig. To lose vitality, force, or vigour ; to be- 
come numb; to lose heat or glow. 

c 1384 Chaucer II. Fame n. 44 A1 my felynge gan to dede. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 774 Iron, as soon as it is out of the 
Fire, deadeth straight-ways. 1654 Fuller Ephemeris Pref. 
5 Their loyalty flatteth and deadeth by degrees. 

2 . 17. S. college slang. 'To be unable to recite; 
to be ignorant of the lesson ; to declare one’s self 
unprepared to recite * (B. H. Hall College IVds. & 
Customs , 1856). 

1848 Oration before II. L. of I. O. of O. F., Be ready, in 
fine, to cut, to drink, to smoke, to dead. 

II. trans. 

3 . To make dead (lit. and fg.) ; to cause to die ; 
to put to death, kill, slay, destroy. 

CX340 Cursor M. 13070 (Fairf.) Herodias couet Iohn to 
dede. . c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iv. 127 Afrir hat he body 
is dedid by ^e dehe. 159X Spenser Teares of Muses 210 
Our pleasant Willy, .is dead . .With whom all joy and jolly 
merriment Is also deaded. 1594 Nashe Unfoj‘ 1 . Tract. 52 
Tree rootes. .stubbed downe to the ground, yet were they 
not vtterly deaded. CX624 Lushington Resum'. Scrm. in 
Phcnix (1708) II. 480 This would murder His divinity, and 
dead His immortality. 3677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 140 
By burning to set a marque, or to dead the flesh. 

4 . fig. To deprive of some form of vitality ; to 
deaden : a. To deprive of sensation or conscious- 
ness ; to stupefy, benumb. 

i382_Wyclif i Sam. xxv. 37 And the herte of hym with yn 
forth is deed [• v.r . deadyd, deadid, dedid]. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hunt. 1. iii, O iny senses, Why lose you not 
your powers, and become Dull’d, if not deaded, with this 
spectacle? 1641 French Distill, iv. (1651) 96 It. .quickens 
any deaded member, as in the palsie. 1692 R. L’Estrange 
Josephus’ Antiq. vii. x, His hearing was deaded and lost. 

b. To deprive of force or vigour. 

3586 Epit. Sidney Spender’s Wks. (Globe) 572/2 Endlese 
griefe, which deads my life, yet knowes not how to kill. 
a *631 Laud Semi. <1847)13 Let nothing dead your spirits 
in God’s and your country’s service. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. I, 
05 This, .deaded the matter so, that it lost the Cause. 1687 
Shadwfll Juvenal Ded. A iij b, In all Paraphrases upon 
the Greek and Roman Authors.. the Strength and Spirit of 
them is deaded, and in some quite lost. 

c. To render spiritually dead. 

1656 R. Robinson Christ all 108 Carnal security deads the 
heart, 1676 Hale Contempl. 1.(1689)281, I have been very 
jealous . . of wounding . . or deading my conscience. 

d. To make dead or insensible to something. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 7 Drunkennes is.. an 

oppressing, and deading of it [the heart] unto dutie. 1655 
Gurnali. Chr. inArm.{i66g) 173/1 Thcsense of this Gospel- 
peace will dead the heart to the creature. 

5 . To deprive of its active or effective physical 
quality; to deaden, make ‘ dead extinguish. 

x6tx Cotgr., Buffet! .. deaded, as wine that hath taken 
wind, or hath beene mingled with water. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 158 If a Bell hath Cloth or Silk wrapped about it, it 
deadeth the Sound more. 1652 J. Wright tr. Cajuns' 
Nat tire's Paradox 100 The Ashes of Love, whose coals 
were deaded on a sodain. 1657 W. Coles Adam iji Eden i, 
[Walnut oil] is better for Painters’ use to illustrate a white 
colour than Linseed Oyl, which deadeth it. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) V. 163 Common Prey so deads her Dan, It 
scarce can wound a noble Game. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 
J. lxvi. When . . thy toils . - Shall dead thy fire, and damp 
its heavenly spark. 

6. To check, retard (motion or force) ; to destroy 
the force or effect of (a missile, etc.). 

1602 Carew Cornwall 155 b, Great trusses of hay., to 
blench the defendants sight, and dead their shot. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 15 Yet it doth not dead the Motion. 1663 
Pepys Diary 15 Apr., Which, .in dry weather, turns to dust 
and deads the ball. 3670 Phil. Trans. V. 2067 The wind 
was at South-East ; which deads the Tydes there. 

7 . 17. S. college slang. * To cause one to fail in 
reciting. Said of a teacher who puzzles a scholar 
with difficult questions, and thereby causes him to 
fail ’ (B. H. Hall College IVds. <S° Customs, 1856). 

188^ J. Hawthorne in Harpers Mag. Aug. 386/2 Whose. . 
enquiry, * What is ethics?’ had deaded so many a promising 
. .student. 

Dead, obs. form of Deed. 

Dea’d-ali-ve, a. Also (chiefly 17. S.) f dead- 
and-alive. Dead while yet alive ; alive, but with- 
out animation ; dull, inactive, spiritless. 

i5pf Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 953 Leaving a Post-hume 
(dead-alive) seed behind her. 16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 


DEAD DRUNK. 

453 The Monke that Hues in pleasure, and delicacie, and 
idlenesse, is dead aliue. 1794 Miss Gunning Packet II. 103 
A dawdling, dead-alive, .drowsy subject, 1840 Hood Up 
the Rhine 2 A. .dead-alive, hypochondriacal old bachelor 
uncle, a 1862 Thorcau Lett. (1865) 198, I have performed 
this journey in a very dead and alive manner. 1868 Holme 
Lee B. Godfrey xxvi. 138 This dreary ..dead -alive place. 
Hence Dead-alivism. 

1887 Jessopp A ready 170 Dismal, dull, dead-alivism. 
Deadbeat, dea*d-bea*t, sb7 (a.) Watch and 
Clock-making ; etc. [Dead a. 24b.] A beat or 
stroke which stops ‘ dead * without recoil. Usually 
attrib. or adj., as in dead-beat escapement. 

1768 tr. P. Le Roy's Attempts finding Longitude 29 The 
dead beat is made upon a part that is unconcerned with the 
regulator. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead-beat Escape - 
jitent. This.. was invented by Graham about 1700. 1881 

Maxwell Electr. § Magtt. 1 1. 351 Galvanometers, in which 
the resistance is so great that the motion is of this kind, are 
called dead-beat galvanometers. 1882 J. Milne in Nature 
XXVI. 628 Pendulums, so far controlled by friction as to 
be 4 dead-beat 

Dead beat, dea’d-bea’t, ppl. a. (si.-) [Dead 
adv. 1,2.] 

A. adj. (or pa. pplc.) Completely ‘ beat utterly 
exhausted, colloq. 

1821 P. Ecan Totti fp Jerry (1890) 34 So dead-beat, as to 
be compelled to cry for quarter. 1836 Hook G. Gurney I. 
218, I never was so dead beat in my life. 1887 Sir R. H. 
Roberts In the Shires ii. 30 His horse Jay dead beat in 
a ditch beside him. 

B. sb. slang (17. S.). A worthless idler who 
sponges on his friends ; a sponger, loafer. 

1877 Black Green Past. xli. (1878) 325 A system of looal 
government controlled by 30,000 bummers, loafers, and dead- 
beats. 1882 B. Harte Flip ii, Every tramp and dead-beat 
you’ve met. 

Dead-bell : see Death-bell. 

Dea’d-born, ppl. a. Now chiefly dial. Born 
dead, still-born. 

c 1330 King of Tars 914 The child ded-boren was. 1483 
Caih. Angl. 93 Dedeborne . . abortiuus. 16x3 Purchas 
Pilgrimage vm. xiii. 812 Children which were dead-borne. 
1781 Bland in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 357 The number of the 
children that were dead-born. 1840 R. Bremner Excurs. 
Denmark, etc. II. 396 The dead-born and those who long 
wielded the sceptre, are laid side by side. 
h.Jig. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 26300 (Cott.) pe dedis. . j>at fonvit ded 
born ware, pai mai be quickend neuer mare. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xx. 354 A Samian Peer.. who teem’d with many 
a dead-born jest. 1738 — Efil. Sat. 11. 226 All, all but 
Truth, drops dead-born from the Press. 1830 Macaulay 
Southey , Ess. (1848) I. 222 The History., is already dead: 
indeed, the second volume was deadborn. 3837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. I. v. viii. 247 Messieurs of the dead-bom Brogiie- 
Ministry. 

Deadbote : see Dedbote. 

Dea*d-ce:ntre. Mech . 1 . = Dead-point. 

1874 in Spon’s Diet. Engineering i6x. 

2 . In a lathe, a centre which does not revolve : 
see Centre 5. 

1879 Holtzapffel Turning iv. 44 The dead centre with 
loose pulley. Ibid. 45 The dead center lathe. 

Dea*d colour. Painting. [Dead a. 13 b.] 
The first or preparatory layer of colour in a paint- 
ing. So Dead-codour v. trans., to paint in dead 
colour ; DeaM- colouring" vbl. sb. 

1658 \V. Sanderson Graphice 63 First to speak of dead- 
colours. 1672 in H. Walpole Vertuc’s A need. Painting 
(1786) III. 128, 5 June, Dr. Tillotson sat - - to Mr. Lely for 
him to lay in a dead colour of his picture. 1788 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. xiv. (1876) 94 That lightness of hand which 
was in his dead colour, or first painting. CX843 H. Grf.enouch 
in Flagg Life W. Allston (1893) 182 This dead color I paint 
solidly, with a good body of color. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 64 Pictures by a good 
Master, begun, and dead-coloured only. 1668 Excellency 
of Pen ff Pencil 82 In this Dead-colouring you need not be 
over curious . . the colours may be mended at the second 
Operation. Ibid. 101 For a light-red Garment, first dead- 
colour it with Vermilion. C1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 58 
After the student has covered over, or as artists term it, 
has dead-coloured the head. 1859 Guluck & Times Paint. 
230 The Dead-colouring is the first or preparatory painting, 
and is so termed because the colours are laid cold and pale 
to admit of the after-paintings. 

Dead-day: see Death-day. 

+ Dea*d-do*ing, ppl- a. Obs. 1 Doing to death’, 
killing, murderous. 

1590 Spenser F- Q. ii. iii. 8 Hold your dead-doing hand. 
?594 — Amorettix, Those lilly hands, Which hold my life 
in their dead-doing might. 1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub ir. i, 
Put up.. Your frightful blade, and your dead-doing look. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 1. ii. (1852) 53 Such dead- 
doin^ things, a* powder and shot. 1778 Wesley IVks. 
(1872) XI. 150 These dead-doing men. 

Dead drunk, dea*d-dru*nk, a. [Dead 
adv. 1 : cf. dead-sick in Dead D. 2.] So drunk as 
to be insensible or unable to move, in a state of 
prostration through intoxication. Hence Doad- 
drumkenness. 

1599 Buttes Dycls Dry D. P vij, They . . receive . . the 
smoak through a Cane, till they fait doune Dead-drunke. 
3604 Sha ks. Oth. 11. iii. 85. 1667 Dryden Wild Gallant 
v. ii. 1709 Steele Taller No. 5 r x Cupid is not only Blind 
at present, but Dead-drunk. 1840 Mrs. Carlylf. Lett. I. 
124 My penitent was lying on the floor, dead-drunk. 1837 
Hawthorne Twice Told T., David Swan, An awful instance 
of dead drunkenness. 
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DEAD DIET. 


Deade, obs. form of Dead, Deed. 

Deaded ppl. a. : see Dead v. 4. 

Deaden (de’d'n), v. [f. Dead a. + -en ■" : a 
comparatively recent formation, taking the place 
of the earlier Dead d.] 

I. 1 . intr. To become dead {lit. and Jig .) ; to 
lose vitality, force, vigour, brightness, etc. 

1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6171/3 The Wind deadning . . we 
could not make the Way we expected. ‘ j8oi Southey 
Thalaba xif. viii, The dash Of the out -breakers deaden’d. 
1835 Ncxv Monthly Mag. XLIII. 157 The bells, which you 
hear loudly at first, begin to deaden. 1869 Lowell Pictures 
from Affiledore vi, Yet they momently cool and dampen 
and deaden. 

IX. Nans. 

2 . To deprive of life, kill (e.g. the tissues). 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 145 By which 

.. some of the fibres around the track of the ball are dead- 
ened. Mod. To deaden the nerve of the tooth. 

b. spec. (U. S.) To kill (trees) by ‘girdling’, i.e. 
cutting out a section of the bark all round ; to clear 
(ground) by killing the trees in this manner. 

1775 Adair Amcr. hid. 405 They deadened the trees by 
cutting through the bark. 185s W. Sargent Braddoik’s Ex- 
fed. 84 A good, woodsman will soon deaden a number of acres, 
which by the next seed-time will be ready for cultivation. 

3 . fig. To deprive of vitality, force, or sensibility; 
to benumb, to dull. 

1684-9 T. Burnet Tk . Earth (J.), We will.. by a soft 
answer deaden their force by degrees. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 487^3 That Activity which is natural to the human 
Soul, and which is not in the power of Sleep to deaden or 
abate. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859! IV. 205 It deadens 
also the demand for wheat. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladia- 
tors II. 105 Any anodyne that could deaden or alleviate her 
pain. 1876 RIozley Univ. Semi. vi. (1877) 129 To benumb 
and deaden worship. 

b. To render dead or insensible to. 
a 1690 E. Hopkins Serin. Acts xxvi. 28 [R.) How deadned 
are they to those sinful ways, which before they much 
delighted in? 1S74 Green Short Hist. viii. § 1. 447 Its [the 
Bible’s] words.. fell on ears which custom had not deadened 
to their force and beauty. 

4 . To deprive of some effective physical quality : 
a. To deprive of lustre or brilliancy ; to make dull 
in colour or aspect ; to give a dull surface to (metal, 
glass, etc.) : see Dead a. 13 b. 

1666 Pepys Diary 24 Oct., He . . lays the fault of it upon 
the fire, which deadened . . the glory of his services. 1706 
Pope Let. to Walsh a July, In painting, a man may lay 
colours one upon another, till they stiffen and deaden the 
piece. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 185 How to deaden 
the glass and fit it to paint upon. 18^5 Owen Anat. Vertcbr. 
Anim. ii. (L.), [It] deadens the whiteness of the tissue. 

b. To deprive (liquor) of sharpness or flavour, to 
make vapid, c. To make (sound) dull or indistinct, 
d. To reduce (quicksilver) from the liquid to the 
granular state in the process of amalgamation. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 208 Nothing, .does more 
deaden and flat the Spirits, especially in green Herbs, than 
slack Fires.- 1725 [see Deadened]. 1828 Webster, Deaden 
. . to make vapid or spiritless ; as, to deaden wine or beer. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, To shut out, or deaden at 
least, a sound so piercing. 1872 [see Deadened]. x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss,, Deadened Mercury. 

5 . To destroy or reduce the energy of (motion). 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. (J.), This motion would be quickly 

deadened by countermotions. 1828 Webster, Deaden . . 3. 
To deaden the motion of a ship or of the wind. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Deaden a ship's way, to retard 
a vessel’s progress by bracing in the yards. 

Deadened (de-d nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 
Deprived of life or force; dulled, muffled, etc. 

1720 Welton Suff. Son of Godl. x. 245 Obedience renews 
the Life of Deadened Love. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxn. 284 
With deaden’d sound, one on the threshold falls. 1789 T. 
Whately in Med. Commun. II. 393 The exfoliated or 
deadened part [of a bone]. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton ix. 
121 The deadened tolling of a bell. 

Deadener (de’d’nai). [-ER 1 .] One who or 
that which deadens : see the verb. 

1846LANDOR I mag. Cot iv. Wks. II. 60/2 Incumbrances and 
deadeners of the harmony. 1884 Goldw. Smith in Contempt 
Rev. Sept. 316 Unless they are strong. .Conservative insti- 
tutions are. .deadeners of responsibility. 

Deadening' (de’d'niq), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Deaden, q.v. 

1866 Timmins I ndnstr. Hist. Birmingham yoo The [brass] 
work becomes speckled or irregular in the ‘ deadening 
1875 Whitney Life Lang.vW. 118 The deadening of the 
native processesof composition and derivation and inflection. 
1883 League y ml. 20 Oct. 657/3 Mental depression and 
moral deadening. 

b. concr. That which deadens sound, colour, etc. 
# 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Deadening. 1. (Carpenlty.) Pack- 
ing in a floor, ceiling, or wall, to prevent conduction of 
sound [cf. Deafen 3). 2. (Gilding A A thin coat of glue 
..smeared over a surface that is gilded in distemper, and 
is not to be burnished. 

2 . If.S. The action of killing trees by 1 girdling ’ ; 
concr. a clearing in which the trees have been 
‘girdled’. (See Deaden 2 b.) 

3800 Addison Amer . Law. Rep. 306 There was a deaden- 
ing on C’s land as early as 1769. 1855 _W. Sargent 

Braddock's ExPed. 83 A deadening . . signifies the effect 
produced on the trees by girdling, or cutting a ring about 
their trunks. 

Dea'dening, ppl . a. [-istg -.] That deadens : 
see the verb. 

1805 Southey Madoc in Azt . xviii, From his shield The 


deadening force communicated ran Up his stunn’d arm. 
1875 Hamerton Jntell. Life xi. i. 402 The deadening in- 
fluences of routine. 

tDea’der 1 . Obs. [f. Dead v. + -er 1 .] — 
Deadener. 

a 1640 W. Fenner Christ's Alarm it. (1657) 26 The giving 
way to sin. .which thing is an horrible deader of the heart. 
Deader a (de'doi). slang, [f. Dead #.+-ek 1 i.] 
A dead person, a corpse. 

__ 1853 < in A merican Newspaper). 1887 A. C. Doyle Study 
in Scarlet H. i, Then mother’s a deader too. 1887 Cyclist 
13 Apr. 640/1 The half-dozen . . troopers would have been 
manufactured into deaders in the twinkling of an eye. 

Dead-eye (cie-d,3t). [Dead a. 15.] Naut. A 
round laterally flattened wooden block, pierced 
with three holes through which a lanyard is reeved, 
used for extending the shrouds. Also applied to 
the triangular blocks with one large hole, usually 
called hearts , similarly used for extending the 
stays. (Cf. Dead man’s eye.) 

1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. viii. 78 The main topsail split, and 
one of the straps of the main dead-eyes broke. 1835 Sir 
J. C. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. xxviii. 398 The dead eyes were 
preparing for the mainmast. 189 Times 14 Oct. 6/5 The 
William Bateman has lost her main yard, and several of 
her chain plates and dead eyes are broken, 
b. Crowfoot deaf eye = Euphroe. 

X815 in Falconf.r Marine Diet. (ed. Burney). 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s.v., The crmvfeet dead-eyes are 
long cylindrical blocks with a number of small holes in 
them, to receive the legs or lines composing the crowfoot. 

Deadfall, dead-fall (de-dfjjl). Chiefly U. S. 

1 . A kind of trap used esp. for large game, in 
which a weighted board or heavy log is arranged 
to fall upon and kill or disable the prey. 

x6xx Markham Countr. Content. 1. xvi. (1668) 78 Some do 
use to take them with hutches, or dead-falls, set in their 
haunts. 1877 Coves Fur Anim. vi. 175 In addition to our 
steel traps, we built numerous deadfalls. 

2 . a. A tangled mass of fallen trees. 

1883 Century Mag. XXIX. 195/1 Extensive ‘dead-falls’ 
of trees thrown pell-mell over, under, and astraddle of each 
other by gales. 

b. (See quot.) 

2874 Knight Diet. Mcch ., Deadfall, a dumping-platform 
at the mouth of a mine. 

c. ‘ A low drinking or gaming-place. Western 
as: ( Cent . Diet.). 

Dead-fallow. A complete year’s fallow, i.e. 
rest for the land for both a summer and a winter. 
Hence Dead-fallow v. 

1881 Daily News 5 Sept. 2/2 Nearly the whole of the 
arable has been dead-fallowed this summer. , 

Dea/d-hand- = Mortmain (of which it is n 
translation). 

(CX380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o> 131 Pei wolle not cesse til alle 
be conquerid in-to here dede hondis.) 1612 Bp. Hall 
Serin, v. 64 What liberal revenues . . were then put into 
Mortmain, the dead-hand of the Church 1 1670 Blount 

Law Diet. s.v. Ad quod damnum. The Land so given, 
is said to fall into a Dead hand. For a Body Politick 
dies not, nor can perform personal service to the King, or 
their Mesne Lords, as single Persons may do. 1879 Morley 
Burke (1880) 162 Forty-thousand serfs in the gorges of the 
Jura, who were held in dead-hand by the Bishop of Saint- 
Claude. x88o A. J. Wilson in Maciu. Mag. 469 That bene- 
volence of the ‘dead hand which corrupts and blights all 
its victims. 

Dea’dhead, dead-head, dead head. 

+ 1 . Old Cheat. = Caput mortuum 2. Ohs. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 195 a. See whether the 
deadeheade be blacke. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 109. 
177 Take from the Dunghil at the Refiners, his dead head, 
commonly called, Caput mortuum. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 
«$- Gard. 329, 1 made a Lixivium with clear Water, and 
filter’d it to take away the dead head of it. 

2 . Techn. a. Founding. The extra length or 
* head ’ of metal at the muzzle end of a gun-casting, 
which contains the dross formed on the molten 
metal, and which is cut off when cool ; see also 
quot. 1874. b. Mech. The tail-stock of a lathe, 
containing the dead spindle (see Dead a. 23). 
e. Naut. (See quot. 1 867.) 

1867. Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Dead-head , a kind of 
dolphin (a stout post on a quay head to make hawsers fast 
to' also, a rough block of wood used as an anchor-buoy. 
1869 Eng. Mech, 17 Dec. 320/1 When castings are required 
to be particularly solid . . they are generally made with what 
is termed a ‘ dead head 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dead- 
head . . That piece on a casting which fills the ingate at 
which the metal entered the mold. A feeding-head. 

3 . colloq. (orig. U. X) A person admitted with- 
out payment to a theatrical performance, a public 
conveyance, etc. 

1853 Lowell Moosehead Jml. Prose Wks. 1890 I. 19 
Those ‘attentive clerks’ whose praises are sung by thankful 
deadheads. 1864 Sala in Daily Telegraph x Nov., A 
friend of mine, a very eminent * dead-head ’ — that is to say, 
one who has free admissions everywhere and to everything. 
1892 Daily News x6 Sept. 5/6 The natural antipathy be- 
tween performers and what are known in the theatrical 
profession as ‘ deadheads , who do not pay for their enter- 
tainment. 

Hence (from sense 3) Dea*dliea& v. traits., to 
admit as a * deadhead ’ without payment ; intr. to 
act the ‘ deadhead’, obtain a privilege without pay- 
ment. Dea-dheadism, the practice of admitting 
person's as * deadheads \ {colloq., chiefly U. S.) 


1854 Lowf.ll in Atlantic Monthly Dec. (1892) 746/2, 
I will not be deadheaded. x86o O. W. Holmes Elsie V. 
ii. (1891) 33 He had been ‘dead-headed’ into the world 
some fifty years ago, and had sat with his hands in his 
pockets staring at the show ever since. 1885 J. Bigelow in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 542/x Mr. Jefferson was not in the 
habit ofdeadheading at hotels. 1887 Miss Bayle's Romance 
III. 92, I mean to abolish dead-head ism. 

Dea*d»liea*rted, a. Dead in feeling, callous, 
insensible. Hence Dead-hea'rtedly adv. ; Dead- 
liea*rtedness. 

1642 J. Eaton Honey-contbe 378 Such dead-hearted, un- 
beleeving, and wrangling Sophist ers. Ibid. 378 margin. 
Zealous against dead-heartednesse and unbeliefe. 1670 T. 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 351 God will deliver you from., 
security . . formality, dead-heartedness, lukewarmness. 3839 
Standard 6 July, The callous dead-hearted sensualist. 

Bead heat. Racing, etc. [Cf. Dead a . 28, 31.] 
A * heat ’ or race in which two (or more) competi- 
tors reach the goal at the same instant. 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg; Her Accident viii, She could ride 
a dead heat With the Dead who ride so fast and fleet. 
1878 Lever Jack Hinton viii. 54 What year there was a dead 
heat for the St. Leger. 

Hence Dead-beat v. intr., to run a dead heat ; 
traits, to run a dead heat with (another competitor). 
Dead-heater, one who runs a dead heat. 

# 1687 Cyclist 22 June, Ralph Temple. .Dead-heated Howell 
in the Quarter-mile Match. 3892 Black <$- While 79 Mar. 
384/1 The two clubs who dead-heated . . express themselves 
as very anxious to decide the matter by a race. x868 Daily 
Tel. 29 Apr., About four lengths in the rear of the dead- 
heaters was Sr. Ronan, third. 

+ Beading (de’dig), vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dead v.] 
The action of the verb Dead ; deadening. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 293 Cancrene . . comejj oi 
dedinge of ]>e skyn. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 219 To the dead- 
ing of their hearts, like Nabals. 1645 Usshf.r Body Div. 
(1647) 430 A further deading of the old man. 
t Bea'ding, ppl- a. Obs . [-jng * 2 .] Deadening. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul in. 1. ij, Deading liquor, 
Ben dish (de*dij), a. Now rare. [f. Dead a. 
+ -1SH.] Somewhat dead (in various senses). 
a 1450 Fysshynge with Angle i. 1883! 11 The browne colour 
seruyth for that water that is blacke dedisshe in ryuers or 
in other waters. 1562 Bulleyn Dial. Sea rues 4- Chir. 10 a, 
When thei seme to bee colde, pale, deddishe, or partelie not 
felte. x6ri A. Stafford Niobe 11. 186 (T.) The lips put on 
a deadish paleness. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. it. ii. 264 
His left Arm and Hand were numb’d and deadish. 1742 
Low/. 4- Country Brew. 1. 1 ed. 4)55 To recover deadish Beer. 
1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 368 It beat out flat, yielded 
a deadish sound, and became fluid in less than a minute. 

Dead letter. 

1 . a. orig. A writing, etc. taken in a bare literal 
sense without reference to its * spiiit ", and hence 
useless or ineffective (cf. Rom. vii. 6, i Cor. iii. 6). 

1579 Fulke Heskitts Pari. 6 The scriptures, which this 
dogge calleth the deade letters. 1652 Sterry Eng. Deliv. 
North. Presb., 10 This . . taken singly by it selfe, is but 
a breathlesse Carkasse, or a Dead Letter. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart.Res. ir. iii, First must the dead Letter of Religion own 
itself dead, .if the living Spirit of Religion, .is to arise on us. 

b. A writ, statute, ordinance, etc., which is or has 
become practically without force or inoperative, 
though not formally repealed or abolished. 

1663 Heath Flagellum fed. 21 6 To which all other dictates 
and Instructions were uselesse, and as a dead letter. 1726 
Amherst Terrx Fil. xlii. 220 The best laws, when they 
become dead letters, are no laws, a 1754 Fielding Voy. 
Lisbon (1755) 145 (Farmer) And to enact laws^ without doing 
this, is to fill our statute-books, .still fuller with dead letter, 
of no use but to the printer of the Acts of Parliament. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 132 The few penal laws.. which 
had been made in Irelandagainst Protestant Nonconformists, 
were a dead letter. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. 
xii. 249 Many a treaty of marriage became a dead letter 
almost as soon as it was signed. 

2 . A letter which lies unclaimed for a certain 
time at a post-office, or which cannot be delivered 
through defect of address or other cause. Dead * 
letter Office : a department of a general post-ofiice 
in which dead letters are examined, and returned 
to the writers, or destroyed after a certain time ; 
now officially styled Returned Letter Office. 

177X P. Parsons Newmarket II. 126, I sent to the Post- 
house, and purchased a pacquet of dead letters. 1B45 
McCulloch Taxation 11. vii. (1852) 316 With these excep- 
tions, all packets above the weight of 16 oz. will be imme- 
diately forwarded to the Dead Letter Office. x 83 z Standard 
1 Nov. 2/2 The old name, ‘Dead Letter Office , has had to 
be altered to the present appellation, ‘Returned I-cUer 
Office’, partly in consequence^ of the fatuity of the public, 
who would insist upon associating the title Dead Jetter 
with the ‘land of the leal , 

Hence Dcad-le'tterism {noitce-wdi), devotion to 
the ‘ dead letter ’ to the neglect of the ‘ spirit (see 


879 Baring-Gould Germany II. x86 Pietism .. is also 
lecessary revulsion from the dead-lettemm into which 
rman Protestantism had lapsed. 

Jead lift;. [See Dead a. 28, and Lift sb. J 
. The pull of a horse, etc., exerting his utmost 
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• ci R. Robinson tr. Marcs Utaf. If. (Arb.) 7 6 Oxen.. 
v craunte to be not so good as horses at a sodeyne 
me and (as we saye) at a deade lifte. t 8 B 3 Elwobthv 
Somerset Word-bk. 186 When horses are attached o 
veight beyond their strength to move, they frequently 
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refuse to try a. second time ; in such a case it is said they 
won’t pull at a dead lift On the other hand it is common 
to hear a seller say of a horse, * I'll warn un to pull twenty 
times following to a dead-lift 

2. fig. A position or juncture in which one can 
do no more, an extremity, * a hopeless exigence ’ 
(T.). Usually in phrase at a dead lift. (Very 
common in the 17 th c. : now arch, or dial.} 

1567 Harman Caveat 34 And to these at a ded Iyft, or 
last refuge, they maye. .repayre. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 25 You must helpe vs at that dead Uft,_or else we 
are vndone. 1625-6 Shirley Maui's Rev. in- ii, Medicine 
he carried always in the pommel of his sword, for a dead 
lift ; a very active poison- 1641 J. Shute Sarah Hagar 
(1649)7 All-sufficient, he comes in at a dead lift, and lie is 
able’ to turn things in a moment. 1642 Fuller Holyff Prof. 
St. 11. xxi. 137 Then [in a shipwreck] they betook themselves 
to their prayers, the best lever at such a dead lift indeed. 
1754 Berthelson Eng.-Dan . Diet., He helped me at a 
dead lift, hand satte mig ]>aa.fccd igicn. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet. (Morell) iv. s. v. Nero , None would do the 
wretch [Nero] the favour to kill him; and.. he had not the 
heart to help himself at a dead lift. 38.. Mar. Edgeworth 
Stories of Ireland v, It’s only jockeying— fine sport— and 
very honourable, to help a friend, at a dead lift. 1814 J. 
Gilchrist Reason 88, I would not slip off from a dead lift, 
forgetting to come back to it. 

3. An effort in which the whole strength is 
applied to lift or move something; a sheer lift; 
a supreme effort, rare. 

1882 Morris Hopes 4 Fears for Art i. 21 It is such 
a heavy question by what effort, by what dead-lift, you can 
thrust this difficulty from you. 

Dea*d-ligh.t. [In sense 1, f. Dead a. 15: in 
3 , f. Dead sb., or Sc. form of death-light .] 

1. Naut. A strong wooden or iron shutter fixed 
outside a cabin-window or port-hole in a storm, to 
prevent water from entering. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 3 A sea struck us . . 
and drove in one of our quarter and one of our stem dead 
lights. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvi, The water, .had 
burst into the cabin through the windows.. for the dead 
lights.. had not yet been shipped, a 1845 Barham Ingot. 
Leg., Bros. Birching ton, The dead-lights are letting the 
spray and the rain in. 

2. A skylight not made to open. 

1882 Trade Catalogue , Skylights for which we have no 
corresponding sizes of Deadlights. 

3. A luminous appearance seen over putrescent 
bodies, in grave-yards, etc. ; a ‘ corpse-light 9 or 
* corpse-candle Sc. 

18x3 Hogg Queen’s Wain rlntrod., Dead-lights glimmering 
through the night. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <$• Schm. ix. (i860) 
85/2 The many floating Highland stories of spectral dead- 
lights and wild supernatural sounds, seen and heard by 
nights in lonely places of sepulture. 

tDea’dliliead. Obs. rare. [f. Deadly a. + 
-head.] Dead condition ; the state of the dead. 

1612 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. xvii. 10 By the Hebrew word 
Shcol.. we are to understand the place, estate, or depth of 
death, deadlihed. 1642 G. Hughes Embalming Dead Saints 
19 Some kind of losse.. which this deadlyhed brings upon 
the soule. Ibid. 20 Deadly-head. 

+ Dea’&liliood. Obs. rare — = prec. 

1659 Pearson Creed 476 In the state or condition of the 
dead ; in deadlyhood, as some have learn’t to speak. 

Deadlily (de’dlili), adv. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In a deadly manner ; mortally, fatally ; 
excessively; = Deadly adv. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 216 Musing .. how hee 
should so farre and deadlily fall out with himselfe. i66z 
J. Chandler Van Ilelmont’s Oriat . 122 A young man, 
A Companion in the Duel, to the Earl . . being deadlily 
pricked, thrust Loniguius thorow. 1849 Southey Comm. -pi, 
Bk. Ser. 11. 257 Dull, dull — deadlily dull. 1860 Pusey Min. 
Proplt. 312 They bit, as serpents, treacherously, deadlily. 
1863 — Lent. Serin. 4 Deadlily delusive to the soul. 

Dea-d-line. 

1 . A line that does not move or run. [Dead 

a. 23 .] 

i860 Chambers' Encycl ., Barbel , Angling, .with a dead- 
line, called a ledger. 1893 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 3/1 The 
scene is worked with miniature pulleys. ‘ working lines \ and 
‘ dead lines 

2. Mi 7. A line drawn around a military prison, 
heyond which a prisoner is liable to be shot down. 

1868 Lossing Hist. Civ. War U.S. III. 600 Seventeen 
feet from the inner stockade was the ‘dead-line’, over which 
no man could pass and live. i 883 Con temp. Revinv Alar. 
449 Should he some day escape alive across the dead-line of 
Winchesters, he will be hunted with bloodhounds. 

fig. 1889 Bruce Plant. Negro 45 The instant he sought 
. . to cross the social dead-line. 

Deadliness (de dlines). [f. Deadly a, + 

-NESS.] 

+ 1. The condition of being subject to death (see 
Deadly a. i) ; mortality. Obs. 

a 1225 Auer, J?. 3S2 We beoren in ure bodie Iesu Cristes 
deadlicncsse. a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxxiii. 2 My hert 
..and my fleyss..pof pai be brisel & heuy in dedlynes. 
x 434 Misyn Mending of Life 123 pe fettyr of dedelynes. 
*•1440 Promp. Parv. 115 Dedely nesse, mortalitas. 

2. The quality of being deadly or fatal. 

£1450 MirourSaluacioun 5x8 Smyten with a sore wounde 
of cendeles dedelynesse. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
593/21* deadlynesse of the sinne. 16x2-5 bp. Hall Con - 
Iv * * * ■)» 1 he deadliness of Lazarus his sickness. 
1803 Geo. Eliot Romola in. xii, That sharp edge might 
give deadliness to the thrust. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings 
bcr. 11, 13 A new disease of astonishing deadliness. 


Deadlock, dea’d-loclr. [Cf. Dead a. 2 S, 31 .] 

1. A condition or situation in which it is impos- 
sible to proceed or act ; a complete stand-still. 

1779 Sheridan Critic in, I have them all at a dead lock ! 
for every one of them is afraid to let go first. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. Cf It. Jrnts. (1872) I. 1 In Newgate Street, 
there was such a number of market-carts, that we almost 
came to a dead-lock with some of them. xB88 Bryce Atuer. 
Comitnv. I. v. 60 It often happens that one party has 
a majority in the Senate, another party in the House, and 
then, .a deadlock results. 

2 . An ordinary lock which opens and shuts only 
with a key, as opposed to a- spring lock ; sometimes, 
locally, a padlock. [Dead a. 24 b.] 

1866 Timmins Indusir. Hist. Birmingham 87 Dead locks 
are those which have only one large bolt, worked by the key. 

Hence Dea'd-io^ck v., to bring to a deadlock or 
stand-still ; Dea’dlo: eking’ vbl. sb. 

1880 Daily Tel. 17 Feb., An entire population is dead- 
locked through no fault of its own. x8g2iV. V. Nation 4 Aug. 
81/2 They, .have deadlocked the Legislature. 1882. N. 1 ’. 
Tribune 3 May, The disgraceful deadlocking which the 
session of 1882 has witnessed. 

Dea’dlong, a. Humorous nonce-formation after 
livelong (as if f. live adj.). 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chits. . xxiv, Through half the dead- 
long night. 

Deadly (de-dli), a . Forms; 1 ddadlfc, 3 
dmdlich, diadlich, 3-4 deadlich, 3-5 dedlioh, 
-lych, dedelik(e, 4 dedli, dedeli, deadli, dyad- 
lich, dyeadlich, 4-5 deedli, 4-6 dedly, dedely, 
5 deadlike, dedlyke, 5-6 deadly, 6 deadlic, 
-lye, deedely, dedlie, 6-7 Sc, deidly, deidlie, 
5 - deadly. [OE. d&adllc , f. dead Dead : sec -LY 1. 
Cf. OHG. miich, MD. doodlick ] 

+ 1 . Subject to death, mortal. Obs. 

c xooo Homilies (Thorpe) II. 186 (Bos w.) Dxt an deadjic 
man mihte ealne middaneard oferseon. CX230 Hali Meid. 
15 Ipis deadlich lif. a 1300 Cursor M. 10019 (Cott.) Godd 
bicom man dedli. 1340 Ayenb. 244 Ne eje ayeadlich ne may 
[pet] naxt ysy. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24, 1 am a crea- 
ture dealy. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 123 Thinlce 
thou art dedely. 1533 Gau Richt FVxy(i888)67 Thisdeidlie 
body sal be cled with immortalite. <11563 Bale Sel. Whs. 
(Parker Soc.) 97 Many holy prophets that were deadly men 
were mai tyred. 1839 Bailey Festus xx. <1852) 351 Even 
man’s deadly life Can be there, by God’s leave. 

f b. absol. A mortal; usually as pi. Mortals, 
human beings. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 2867 Pare is nane dedely. .pat 
suffice to serche pe domes of god. 1590 Jas. I Sp. Gen. As- 
sembly Aug~ I . .shall Maintain the same against all deadly. 
1685 Loud. Gas. No. 2009/2 Whom we shall humbly Obey. . 
Maintain and Defend with our Lives and Fortunes, against 
all deadly, as our only Righteous King and Soveraign. 

+ 2 . In danger of death, like to die. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliii. 22 (Matz.) For al dai dedelik er 
we [morte ajficimur) for pe. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 
3x2 My lady hath my deeth y-sworn . . but thy benignytee 
Vpon my dedly herte haue some pitee. a 1616 Beaum. & 
Fl. Cast. Country v. iv. How does the patient? Clod. You 
may inquire Of more than one ; for two are sick and deadly 
. .her health’s despaired of, And in hers, his. 

+ b. Of or belonging to death. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xm. xi, Not longe after that 
Ioseph was layd in his dedely bed. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tourcxxxv. 191 She . . became seke, and laye in her dedely 
bedde. 

•f 3 . Without life, inanimate ; = Dead a. 6. rare, 
a 1225 Juliana 22 To luten dedliehe schaften as schul- 
den to_ godd. C1440 Secrccs 1 32 It is swilk a secrc pat 
vnnethis mannys brest may it vnderstonde, how may it 
panne be wrete in dedly skyns? 

4. Causing death, or fatal injury ; mortal, fatal. 
C893 K. /Elfred Oros. in. viii. § 3 Forbirecon Romane 
heora apas. .and pa;r deadlicne sige ^eforan. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 223 Ac ouercome vas he no3t, pey ys wounaen dedlych 
were, c 1377 Chaucer A net. <$• A rc. 258 The cause . . Of my 
1 dedely adversitie. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxvii. 
(1869) 19 per is no wounde so cruelle ; for with out remedye 
it is dedlych. 1562 W1N3ET Certain Tractates Wks. (1888) 
I. 3 Lyke. .to aneschip in ane dedely storme. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 48 Every houre expecting the deadly 
blow of the hangman. ^ 1768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xii, Tho’ 
Fortune aim her deadliest blow. 1874 Morley Compromise 
\ fi886) 34 The narrowing and deadly effect of the daily itera- 
j tion of short-sighted commonplaces. 

b. As a quality of things : Having the property 
I or capacity of causing death or fatal injury; 

poisonous, venomous, pestilential. • 

I £1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 361 Dedli drynke, 3if 
pet taken it. .anoiep hem not. 1567 Matlet Gr. Forest 57 b, 
*lhe inhabitants . . doe set the whole Groue on fire, and by 
that meanes the deadly Serpents . . are driuen away. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 447 Dire Stepdames . . mix, for 
deadly Draughts, the pois’nous Juice. 1788 Giubon Decl. 
% F. 1 . (1846) V. 3 The winds.. from the south-west, diffuse 
a noxious and even deadly vapour. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
x. (1S79) 220 Many savages, .have seen . .small animals killed 
by the musket, without being, .aware how deadly an instru- 
ment it is. 18 66 Treas. Bot. 1140 To camels, .it is a deadly 
poison. 

c. spec. In names of poisonous plants. 

Deadly Carrot , the genus Thapsia of umbelliferous plants, 
natives of Southern Europe. Deadly Nightshade, the 
A tropa Belladonna (N . 0 . Solanaeea:), a rare shrub with dark 
purple flowers and large round black berries ; the name is 
popularly misapplied to the common Woody Night- 
shade, Solanum Dulcamara , with ovoid scarlet berries. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens m. xxi. 446 Of great Nightshade, or 
Dwale. Ihis noughtic and deadly plant is taken forakinde 
of Solanum. .1 he . . fresh Ieaues of this deadly Nightshade 


may be applyed outwardly . . The fruite of this Solanum is 
deadly. 1774 T. West A ntiq. Furness 94 There grows the 
Lethal Bekan, or deadly nightshade. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXIV. 282/2 The species [of Thapsia] are mostly natives of 
the countries of the Mediterranean, and are known under 
the generic name Deadly Carrot. x 885 Pall Mall G. 27 
Aug. 4/r The plant, .popularly known as deadlynightshade 
in England is the woody nightshade or bitter-sweet . . The 
appearance of the deadly nightshade, atropa belladonna of 
botany and medicine, is very different. 

5. Theol. Of sin ; Fntailing spiritual death ; 
mortal (opposed to venial ) ; esp. applied to the 
seven chief or 1 cardinal * sins ; see Sin. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 56 He [David] dude }?reo vtnummen 
heaued sunnen & deadliche. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3362 
Thir er tha hede syns that er dedely. 1340 Ayenb. a 
Lecherie. . is on of he zeuen dyadltche zennes. Ibid . 16 Hi 
byejj heaued. .of alle zennes, and ginningeof alle kueade.be 
hy dyadliche, be hy uenial. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Hi. xo 
pai say also pat fomicacion es na dedly bot a kyndely thing. 
1483 Caxton G.de la Tour H iij, By thissynne of glotonye 
men falle in alle the other sixe dedely synnes. x548-9(Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, Fomicacion, and all other deadlye 
synne. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for AI. in. i. jii Sure it is no 
sinne. Or of the deadly seuen it is the least. <?i7ix Krx 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 269 The Seven curs’d 
deadly Sins. .Pride, Envy, Sloth, Intemp’rance, Av'rice, Ire, 
And Lust. 18x9 Shelley Cenci iv. iii. 37 We do but that 
which 'twere a deadly crime To leave undone. 

j* b. Deadly sinner ; one who commits deadlj- 
sin. Obs. 

1622 Donne Serin, i. 5 He that comes alive out of that 
field [a duel] comes a dead man, because he comes a deadly 
sinner, and he that remains dead in the field is gone to an 
everlasting death. 

6 . Aiming, or involving an aim, to kill or de- 
stroy ; implacable, mortal, to the death. 

c X205 Lay. 8550 pine daedliche iuan. c 2380 Sir Ferurnb. 
600 A leyde to pe Sarsyn strokes smerte ri3t als til his dedly 
fo. c 1430 Freemasonry 309 Throwghe envye, or dedly hate. 
1583 Stanyhurst A ends 1. (Arb.) 17 Junoes long fostred 
deadlye reuengement. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
382 Betwixt whom and Sir Henry Berkeley was so deadly 
a quarrel. 1703 Rowe Fair Fcnit. j. i. 206 With deadly 
Imprecations on her Self. 18x3 Byron Br. Abydos 11. xit, 
Although thy Sire’s my deadliest foe. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 4 The contest, .becomes sharp and deadly. 

7. Resembling or suggestive of death, death-like, 

a. Of colour or aspect ; Pale like that of a corpse. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 869 7 'his be. Who koude wryte 
which a dedely cliere Hath Tesbe now. c 1400 Beryn 1337 
His coloure gan to chaunge in-to a dedely hewe. 156* 
Eden Arte Nanig. u. xix. 50 If [the Sunne] shew yealovve 
or deadly, tempest is like to folow. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
iv. iv. 96, I know it by their pale and deadly looks. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc 289 By the flush’d cheek. .And hy the 
deadly paleness which ensued. 1803 Med. Jrnl. x. 152 In 
consequence of the. .deadly look of the child. 

b. Death-like in unconsciousness or physical 

prostration. % 

1548 Hall Citron. 56 The Normans hearyng of the kynges 
arrival wer sodenly striken with a deadly feare. 1562 
WinJet Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 6 Quhat deidly sleip 
is this that hes oppressit jow? 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. hi. 
xxii. 413 Narcotick, causing deadly sleep. 1853 Lytton 
My Novel xi. vii, A deadly faintness seized her. 

c. Death-like in darkness, gloom, dullness, • 
silence, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 178S1 (Gott.) pe folk in dedeli mirknes 
stada, 1529 More Conf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1171/1 Con- 
tinuall fatigacion woulde make it [the mind] dull and deadlye. 
x6oo E. 'Blount tr. Conestaggio 29 There was such a 
deadlie silence in the porte. 1605 Siiaks. Lear v. Hi. 290 
All’s cheerlesse, darke, and deadly. 1638 Rouse Hca-j. 
Univ. (1702) 166 Sitting in darkness and a deadly shadow. 

8 . Excessive, ( terrible 1 awful \ colloq. 

2660 Pei*ys Diary 1 Nov., A deadly drinker he is, and 
grown exceedingly fat. 1660 Ibid. 7 Dec., So to the Privy 
Seale where I signed a deadly number of pardons. 1745 
Mrs. DELANYLr/^r« 5 ‘ CV»rr.( 1861) II. 382 It has been a deadly 
while I have taken to answer your kind letter. 2773 Goldsm. 
Stoops to Couq. 1. ii, You ’re come a deadly deal wrong ! 
2843 Carlyle Past /V.(iS 58) 281 Why such deadly haste 
to make money? 1847 J. Wilson C/tr. North (1857) I. 146 
The quantity of corn that a few sparrows can eat . . cannot' 
be very deadly.. 

9. Comb., as deadly-dinted , - handed \ - headed , 
-like adjs. ; deadly-lively a., combining dullness - 
and liveliness, lively in a gloomy and depressing 
way (colloq.') ; hence deadly-liveliness. 

JS 93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 9 The deadly handed Clifford 
slew my Steed. X596 Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 51 
An hundred deadlie-dinted staves. 2630 Rutherford Lett . 
{1862) I. 55 She is in a most dangerous and deadly-like con- 
dition. 2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xii, Even her black dress 
assumed something of a deadly-lively air from the jaunty 
style in which it was worn. 2881 Mrs. Oliphant in Macm. 
Mag. XLIII. 402 He was taken to Mentone.. to the deadly- 
liveliness . . and invalid surroundings of that shelter of the 
suffering. 2891 Spectator 12 Dec. 855 The deadly-liveliness 
of flippant and forced humour. 

Deadly (de'dli), adv. Forms : 1 ddadlice, 
3-4 deadliche, 4 dyadliche, dedlyk, 4-6 dedely, 

5 dedly, 6 deedly, Sc. deidly, 7 deadlie, 6 - 
deadly. [OE. deadlice, f. d/ad Dead : see -LY-.] 

f 1. In a way that causes death : mortally, fatally; 
to death. Obs. 

c 2050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 436/8 Loetaliter, deadlice. 
<2233° K- Brunne Citron. ( 1810)33 He wonded pe Kyng 
dedely fulle sore, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 115 Dedely, vior- 
taliter, letaliter. 2561 T. Norton Calznns Inst. 1. xiv. 
(1634) 71 They are wounded, but not deadly. 2627 May 
Lucan ix. (1431) 21 The snakes bite deadly, fatall are their 
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:eth. ci6 79 Roxb. Ball. VI. 147 Killing: Beauty . . Be no 
ore so deadly Cruel. 1816 Byron CA. Har. 111. xxix, 
’hen shower'd The death-bolts deadliest, 
t b. Tlteol. In a way lhat entails spiritual death ; 
lortally : see Deadly a. 5. Obs. 
a 1225 After. R. 58 Jif he is ivonded so {>et he sune3ie_dead- 
che. 1340 Ayenb. 223 Ine o^re cas me may zeneji^o^er 
ytliche, oJ>er ayadliche. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. io 
'at say we synne dedly in )>at we schaue oure berdes. 1503 
Iawes Examp. Virt. xiii. 273 A dongeon longe and wyde 
Jade for theym that do synne dedely. 1579 Tomson Cal- 
'in's Set'm. Tim . 112/2 To see those men, which were as it 
vere Angels of God, fall : yea, & that deadly. 

1 2. Implacably, mortally; to the death. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wacc (Rolls) 2644 Sheo louccfe 
nykeT h e slayn broker, & dedlyk [v.r. dedely] hated sche hat 
)]>er. 3393 Gower Con f. 1. 332 Thus hate I dedely thilke vice. 
[579 Lvly Euphnes (Arb.)os, 1 haue heard that women either 
oue entirely or hate deadly. 1650 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist . 

. (1654) 44 The spitefull Devil deadly pursuing him. 

3. In a manner resembling or suggesting death ; 
xs if dead ; without animation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18155 (Cott.)paa tvaftil wras sa dedli dim, 
All lighted lem ]> at come wit him. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly. 
Mat diode 1. Ixxxix. (1869) 50 A1 dedliche [tout mortiemeni] 
he answerde hire. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 26 They 
.. Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple 1 st, vii. (R-), How comes it then, that in 
so near decay We deadly sleep in deep security? 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. u i, Seeming to turn deadly faint. 

4. To a fatal or extreme degree; e mortally \ 

1 to death’; extremely, excessively, colloq. 

[<21300 Cursor M. 1722$ (Cott.), I hut es sa dedli dill.) 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste ill. xviii. (Arb.) 205 He . . did 
. .deadly belie the matter by his description. 1591 Spenser 
Virg. Gnat 446 Judgement seates, whose Iudge is deadlie 
dred. 1688 Miege Fr. Diet. s.v. Slow, He is deadly slow, 
Rest fnricusement long. 1703 Rowe Vlyss. Epil. 31 These 
Cups are pretty, but they're deadly dear, 1809 Scott Ed. 
to Southey 14 Jan. in Lockhart , In this deadly cold weather. 
1865 Trollope Belton Est. ix. 102 It is so deadly dull. 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganttc P. xiii, We were deadly tired. 

5. In a dead manner ; like a dead thing, rare . 
1581 G. Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Civ . Com/. 11. (1586) 50 To 
fall deadlie to the grounde, as a bodie without breath. 
1844 Mozley Ess. (1878) II. 126 There is a belief in the 
Bible which is mere Bibliolatry, and. .rests deadly in a mere 
book. 

t Dea'dman. Obs. = Dead main formerly 
written and pronounced as one word. (Cf. Blind- 
Man.) Obs. exc. in names, as Headmans Walk. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11504 (Cott.) A smerl o selcuth bitturnes, 
]>at dedman cors wit smerld es. c 1440 Gesla Rom. Ixx. 387 
(Add. MS.JAtte derige of a dedeman that laye on the here. 
i6ix Shaks. Cymb. v. iii. 1 12 The strait passe was damm’d 
With deadmen, 

Dead man is used in various Jig. applications 
and combinations ; chiefly in pi. 

1. pi. ( dead nun.) Empty bottles (at a drinking- 
bout, etc.), slang or colloq. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Dead-men, empty Pots or 
bottles on a Tavern-table. 1738 Swift Polite Cowers. 188 
Let him carry off the dead Men, as we say in the army 
{meaning the empty bottles). 1825 C. M. Westmacott 
Eng. Spy I. 151 The wine bin surrounded by a regiment of 
dead men. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum . iii. 11876) 244 Fresh 
bottles were brought ; the ‘dead men ’ . .removed. 

2. slang. (See quot. 1 S 7 3 .) 

1764 Low Li/e 40 Journeymen Bakers . . are casting up 
what Dead-Men they cheated their Masters of the past 
Week. 1819 Moore Tom Crib's Meta. 16 (Farmer) Dead 
men are bakers, so called from the loaves falsely charged to 
their master's customers. 1873 Slang Did., Dead-man, 
a baker. Properly speaking, it is an extra loaf smuggled 
into the basket by the man who carries it out, to the loss of 
the master. Sometimes the dead-man is charged to a cus- 
tomer, though never delivered. 

3. Cards. A dummy at whist. 

3786 Mackenzie in The Lounger No. 79 p 13 As if one 
should, .sit down with three dead men at whist. 

4. Naut. (//.) ‘ The reef or gasket-ends care- 
lessly left dangling under the yard when the sail is 
furled, instead of being tucked in’ (Adm. Smyth). 

Dead men’s "bells. A local name in Scotland 
for the Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea. 

2848 W. Gardiner Flora Fotfarshire 139 It is known to 
the peasantry by the name of ‘dead mens bells 1853 G. 
Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 157. 

'fDead man’s (men’s) eye(s. Naut. Obs. 
= Dead-eye. 

1465 Mann. H ottseh. Exp. 214 A bolt for the stemme, 
■also the closynge of dedemen yen. 1598 Florio, Morto . . 
a pullie in a ship called the dead man he. 3626 Cart. 
Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 15 Pullies, blockes, shiuers and 
-dead mens eyes. 1706 Phillips <ed. Kersey), Dead-mens 
Eyes tfn a Ship>, a kmd_ of little Blocks, or Pulleys, having 
many Holes, but no Shivers ; wherein run small Ropes. 
Dead man’s (men’s) fing-er(s, 

1. A local name for various species of Orchis, 
properly those with palmate tubers, as 0 . maculata 
and latifolia ; in Shaks. prob. the Early Purple 
Orchis, 0 . mascula. Also applied to Arum ina- 
cu latum , Lotus corniculatus, and Alopecurus pra - 
tmsis. (Britten & Holland.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 173 Long Purples . . our cold 
Maids doe Dead Mens Fingers call them. 185^ G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 193 Orchis latifolia. The root, from 
its shape, is sometimes called . . Dead-men’s-fingers. 

2. The zoophyte Alcyonium digitatum : =nexti. 
i860 Dallas Nat. Hist. A nun. Ringd. 54. 3865 Gosse 

I ’ear at Shore 73. 1872 Dana Corals 83. 


3. The finger-like divisions of the branchiae or 
gills in a lobster or crab. 

1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ix. xlv, 
In eating lobster — getting. . half a dozen of the dead man’s 
fingers into your mouth. 

Dead man’s Land. 

1. A zoophyte, Alcyonium digilatum, forming 
lobed fleshy masses : see Alcyonium. 

1755 J. Ellis Corallines 83 Dead Man's Hand or Dead 
Man's Toes. This extraordinary Sea-production is indebted 
for the English name to the Fishermen, who often take it 
up in their Nets, when they are trawling for flat Fish. 3756 
Schlossf.r in Phil. Trans. XL1X. 450 The alcyonium.. 
commonly called dead-man’s hand. 

2. a. A local name for Orchis maculata and 

0. mascula (cf. prec. 1 ). b. Also for i Nephrodium 
Filix-mas, and some other ferns, from the appear- 
ance of the young fronds before they' begin to open, 
resembling a closed fist \ c. Also for the seaweed 
Tangle, Laminaria digitata. (Britten & Holl.) 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 193 Orchis macu- 
lata . . Dead-man’s-hand. 

f Dead man’s head. Obs. A * death’s head ’ ; 
a skull or figure of a skull. 

1557 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 My ringe with the dead 
manes head. 3562 J. Heywood Prov. $ Epigr. (1867) 66, 
I neuer meete the at fieshe nor at fishe, But I haue sure 
a deade mans head in my dishe. 

Dead man’s thumb. 

1. A local name for Orchis mascula , from the 
shape of the tubers. (Cf. Dead man’s finger i.) 

3652 Roxb. Ballads (Britten & Holland), Each^ flower . . 
Such as within the meddowes grew, As dead man’s thumbs 
and harebell blew [v.r. an hearb all blew], 3853 G. Johnsto’n 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 193 From the colour and shape of the 
tuber the plant is called Dead-man’s thumb ; and children 
tell one another, with mysterious awe, that the root was 
once the thumb of some unburied murderer, 

2. =Dead man’s hand i. 

1863 G. Rowe in Intell. Obscrv. Sept. 84 The swelling 
lobes of the dead man’s thumb. 

*)*Dead man’s toes. Obs . ~ prec. 2. 

1755 [see Dead man’s hand z}. 17 86 J. Ellis Nat. Hist. 
Zoophytes 83 Round white eggs, like those described in the 
A tcyonium digitatum or Dead Man’s Toes. 

Deadness (de*dnes). The condition or quality 
of being dead, in various senses : 1. lit. 

1607 Topsell Fottrf. Beasts (1673) 481 To Pluto and to 
the Earth, they sacrificed black Sheep or Lambs, in token 
of deadnesse. a 17x6 South Ser/n. VII. i. (R.), Cursing 
it [the barren fig-tree] to deadness with a word. 1764 Wool- 
comb in Phil. Trans. LX. 97 A numbness and deadness of 
his little . . finger. 1B81 Miss Yonge Lads f,- Lasses ii. 95 
The man that, .gets the creeping deadness in his bones. 

2 . fig ■ 

i6ix Bible Rom. iv. 19 The deadnesse of Saraes wombe. 
c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 121 They Have blood- 
Icsse cheekes, and deadnesse in their eyes, a i6z8 Preston 
Saints Daily Exerc. (16291 74 What is a man to doe when 
hee Andes a great indisposition to grayer . . a dulnesse, and 
deadnesse in him. 3642 Petition in Clarendon Hist. Reb; 
iv. (1843) 165/2 By the deadness of trade. 1738 Wesley 
Whs. (1872) I. 362 Hence my deadness and wanderings in 
public prayer. 1749 Bp. G. Lavincton Entlius. Methodists 
(1754) II. 55 Spiritual Desertions, inward Deadnesses. 1883 
H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IF. v. (1884) z6o The 
spiritual deadness of humanity. 

b. The state of being dead to something. 

*745 Weslf.y Ansiv, Ch. 7 Your Deadness to the World. 
3786 Mad. D’Akblay Diary 37 Sept., The deadness of the 
whole Court to talents and genius. 1858 Bushnell Nat. «y 
Supcniat. xiv, Deadness to God and all holy things. 

3. "Want of some characteristic physical quality; 
absence of lustre or colour, dullness ; want of 
taste ; flatness, insipidity, etc. 

1707-16 J. Mortimer (J.), Deadness or flatness in cyder. 
1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia I, xix, I had perceived, .dead- 
ness in the best complexions. 

Dead-nettle (de*d,ne;t’l). See also Dea- 
NETTLE. The English name for plants of the genus 
Lamium (N.O. Labiatx ), having leaves like those 
of a nettle, but which 'do not sting ; esp. L. album 
White Dead-nettle, and L. purpttreum Red Dead- 
nettle; also applied to L. Galeobdolon ( G.lutcum ) 
Yellow Dead-nettle or Archangel, and occasionally 
to species of Stachys or other labiates. 

139S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxciit. (1495) 730 Of 
netles is dowble kynde, one brennyth and bytytn, and 
another manere hyghte the deed nettyll or the blynde nettyll. 
3578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxviii. 130 There be two kindes of 
Dead Nettel. The one. .smelleth but little, the other, .hath 
a strong and stinking sauour. 3794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. iv. 43 The_ white dead-nettle , . has no affinity with 
nettles, .ex'cept in the shape of the leaves. 1879 Lubbock 
Sci. Led. \. 1 The Common White Deadnettle. 

Dead oil : see Dead D. 2. 
fDead palsy, dea*d-padsy. Obs. [Dead 
a. 2 a.] Palsy producing complete insensibility or 
immobility of the part affected. 

1592 Constable Sonn. iti. vii, Dead-palsey sicke of all my 
chiefest parts. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. State v. vL 382 
Now our Atheist hath a dead palsey, is past all sense. 3697 
R. Peirce Bath Mem. 1. iv. 59 The 'HiinrAijyia, or half stroke 
(vulgarl}* call’d the Dead Palsie, or Palsie of one Side). 3703 
Pepys Corr. 405 About three weeks since. Sir R. Dutton 
was struck with the dead-palsy on his left side. He has re- 
covered the motion, though not the use, of his hand and foot. 
171X Arbuthnot John Bull m. x. Frog was seized with 
a dead palsy in the tongue. 3761 Mrs. F. Sheridan Sidney 
Biduiph III. 217. 


t Dead pay. Obs. [Cf. F. mortc-faye .] 

1. Pay continued to a soldier, etc. no longer in 
active service ; a soldier receiving such pay. 

3585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. Turkic in. iv. 
76b, When these men.. can serve no longer in the warres. . 
they are sent as. .keepers of castles and towns, whom we do 
cal dead payes. x6xi Cotgr., Morte-faycs, Dead-pay es; 
Souldiers in ordinarie pay, for the gard of a fortresse, or 
frontier Towne, during their liues. 1685 F. Spence House 
of Medici 339 The citizens and Dead-payes nabb’d the 
French at unawares. 1686 Land. Gas. No. 2106/r Januaries 
. .that being Superannuated. . receive a dead Fay of so much 
a day. 

2. Pay continued in the name of a soldier or 
sailor actually dead or discharged, and appropriated 
by the officer ; a person in whose name such pay 
is drawn. (Cf. dead-share in Dead D. 2.) 

1565 Calfhill A nszo. Treat. Cmm'(i846) 62 Like a cove- 
tous Captain will needs indent for a dead pay. 1627 Bp. 
Hall Gt. Impostor Wks. 507 Like to some vnfaithfull cap- 
taine that hath, .filled his purse with dead payes, and made 
vp the number of his companies with borrowed men. 3639 
Massinger Unnat. Combat iv. ii, O you commanders That, 
like me, have no dead pays, nor can cozen The commissary 
at a muster. 1663 Pepys Diary 13 Oct., The King.. muster- 
ing the Guards the other day himself..found reason to dis- 
like their condition . . finding so many absent men, or dead 
pays. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Dead-pay, that 
given formerly in shares, or for names borne, but for which 
no one appears. 

Bea'd-point, dead point. Mech. [Dead a. 
IV.] That position of a crank at which it is in 
a direct line with the connecting-rod, and at which 
therefore the force exerted tends to thrnst or pull 
instead of turning the crank. 

3830 Kater & Lardn. Mech. xviii. 254 The cranks are so 
placed that when either is at its dead point, the other is In 
its most favourable position. 3875 R. F. Martin tr .HavreS 
Winding Mach. 72 One piston is on the dead point, and, 
therefore, the other one alone must turn the engine round. 

Dead reckoning. Naut. [Dead a. V.] The 
estimation of a ship’s position from the distance 
run by the log and the courses steered by the com- 
pass, with corrections for current, leeway, etc., but 
without astronomical observations. Hence dead 
latitude (q. v.), that computed by dead reckon- 
ing. 

3613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 147 Keeping a true, not 
a dead reckoning of his course. 1760 Pemberton in Phil. 
Trans. LI. gn The latitude exhibited by the dead reckon- 
ing of the ship. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxu. 124 We 
had drifted too much to allow of our dead reckoning being 
anywhere near the mark. 1891 Nature 3 Sept., The log, 
which for the first time enabled the mariner to carryout his 
dead-reckoning with confidence, is first described in Bourne’s 
‘Regiment for the Sea’, which was published in 1577. 
fig. 1868 Lowell Witchcraft Prose Wks. i8go II. 372 The 
mind, when it sails by dead reckoning, .will sometimes bring 
up in strange latitudes. 

Dead Sea. [transl. L. mare mortuum , Gr. 
% veKpa 0a\aoca (Aristotle). By the Greeks and 
Romans the same name was given also to the 
Arctic Ocean in the North of Europe ; ? as devoid 
of the presence of life, or of motion, currents, etc.] 
The lake or inland sea in the south of Palestine, 
into which the Jordan flows ; it has no outlet, and 
its waters are intensely salt and bitter. 

<7x250 Genesis A* Exod. 1123 Be swarte flum, 3e dede se. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1020 per faure citees wern set, 
nov is a see called, pat ay is drouy and dym, and ded in hit 
kynde, Bio, blubrande, aiid blak . . Forhy derk dede see 
hit is demed. 1387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 105 (Matz.) 
ludea. .hah 1° l 76 sou)7e side J?e dede Se. 2559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. Glasse 144 It is also called the dead sea, 
because the water moveth not.. nether can . .any fishe live 
there. 3825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 350 Deader than 
the dead-sea itself. 


b. atlrib ., as in Dead Sea apple. Dead Sea 
fruit = Apple of Sodom : see Apple 3. 

1868 Miss Braddon (title). Dead Sea Fruit. x86g Eng. 
Mech. 24 Dec. 354/1 Dead Sea apples, Sodom apples, or mad 
apples, .are occasionally imported from Bussorah. x83z The 
Garden 1 Apr. 220/1 The Asclepias above alluded to is what 
has been called the Dead Sea Fruit. 1883 L. Wingfield 
A. Rowe III. vi. 119 The baked meats were Dead Sea fruit, 
and stuck in her throat. 


Dead set: see Set sh. 

Dead-thraw (-throw), Sc. ff. Death-throe. 

Dea’d-tongne. A name for the umbelliferous 
plant CEnanthe crocata, from its paralysing effect 
on the organs of speech. 

1688 T. Lawson Let. in Ray's Corr. (1848) 205 (Enanthe 
Cicutx facie . .about Kendal and Hiltondale, estmoreland, 
..where it is commonly called Dead Tongue. 3740 
Watson in Phil. Trans . XLIV. 233 This Oeoanthc in 
Cumberland, where the Country- People call it Dead 
Tongue. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., Deed tongue, the water 
hemlock or drop wort plant, CEnanthe crocata. 

Dead water, dead-water. [Deau a. 22 J 

1. "Water without any current ; still water. 

1601 Holland Plinyl.ztp A standing poole or dead water. 
iSor T. H [ale] Acc. lfe«> Inurnt. Jsa Its broad side lying 
tothe Wind in dead water. 1874 Buksano My Time x.vn. 
197 We pulled in. .and made for a quiet nook in dead-water. 

attrib 179s j. PtttLurs Hist. Inland Naytg. Add. (179S) 
29 The advantages of a dead-water navigation. 

2. Naut. The eddy water just behind the stem o. 

a ship under way. . . 

*5*7 Caft. Smith Seaman's Cram. ix. Dead water 1. 
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the Eddie water followes the steme of the ship, not passing 
away so quickly as that slides by her sides, c 1850 Rudint. 
Navig (Weale) 114 Vessels with a round buttock have but 
little or no dead-water. 

3. The stillest state of the tide, when the rise 
and fall are at a minimum ; the neap tide. (Cf. 
Dead a . 27 . ) 

1561 Eden Arte Naittg. jj. xviii. 50 Whiche the Mariners 
call nepe tydes..dead waters, or lowe fluddes. 


Dead weight, dea-d- weight. [Dead a. 

- 9-1 

1. The heavy unrelieved weight of an inert body. 
(lit. and Jig.) 

3660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. JMech.xxxYix. 238 When the 
Sucker came to be moved onely with a dead weighty or 
pressure. 1702 Savery /I finer a Friend 81 The Moving 
Cause, as Mens Hands, Horses, or Dead Weight. ^ 17 xx 
Shaftesb. C/tarac. 1. Hi. (1737) I. 67 Pedantry and Bigotry- 
are Mill-stones able to sink the best Book which carries the 
least part of their dead weight. 1844 Dickens Mart . Chut. 
xlvi, Mrs. Gamp, .forced him backwards down the stairs by 
the mere oppression of her dead-weight, 
b. techn . (See quots.) 

3858 SiMMOtJDS Diet. Trade, Dead Weight, heavy mer- 
chandise forming part of a ship's cargo. 3867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Dead weight , a vessel's lading when It 
consists of heavy goods, but particularly such as pay freight 
according to their weight and not their stowage. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., Dead-weight , the weight of the vehicle 
of any kind ; that which must be transported in addition to 
the load. 1881 Lubbock in Nature No. 618. 432 The saving 
in dead weight, by this improvement alone, is from 10 to 16 
per cent. 

2. A heavy inert weight ,* fig. a heavy weight or 
burden pressing with unrelieved force upon a per- 
son, institution, etc. 

1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 282 The Scots . .were 
always the dead weight upon tne king's affairs. 1785 C. 
Thomas in Med. Coinmun. II. 79 A lump or dead weight, 
as he termed it, in his inside. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 
313 His character is a dead weight upon him. 1822 Haz- 
litt Table-t., Cowers, of Lords (1852) 242 We not only 
deter the student from the attempt, but lay a dead-weight 
upon the imagination. 3876 F. E. Trollope Charming 
Fellow III. xviii. 229 It was extremely exhilarating, .to find 
himself free, .of the dead weight of debt. 

1 3. ‘A name given to an advance by the Bank 
of England to Government on account of the half- 
pay and pensions of the retired officers of the Army 
and Navy’ (Simmonds Did. Trade). Ohs. 

The debt was paid off by an annuity which ceased in 1867. 

3823 Cobbett Rur. Rides ( 1885) I. 320 The six hundred 
millions of Debt and the hundred and fifty millions of dead- 
weight. 3826 J. Hume in Hansard XVI. 184-5 The year 
3822, when Mr. Vansittart brought before parliament the 
notable expedient to pay for the dead-weight . .The country 
were induced to believe, that in forty-four years the whole 
of the dead-weight would be annihilated by the gradual 
decrement, by death, of the persons to whom the allowances 
out of it were payable. 1827 Genii. Mag. XCV 11 . it. 13 
Placed on the superannuation or dead weight list. 


Dead well, dea’d-weTl. [Dead a . 15, 22.] 

1. A well dug down into a porous stratum, to 
carry off surface or refuse water : called also absorb- 
ing Well, dumb well. Cf. dead-hole (Dead a. D. 2 ). 

1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Diet. i. 5 In some parts of 
England absorbing wells are known under the name of 
dead wells. 1875 Ure Diet . Arts II. 10 Dead wells, wells 
which are made to carry off refuse waters. 

2. A 1 well ’ or excavation into which the weights 
of a large clock descend. 

1867 Musgrave Nooks Corners Old Fr. I. 261 A ' dead 
well ’ of some twenty feet depth, which used to receive the 
descending weights of a great clock. 

Dead wood, dea*d-wood. 

1. Wood dead upon the tree ; the dead branches 
of fruit-trees, or the like ; hence fig. 

To get, have, possess the dead-wood (U.S. slang) ; to have 
one at a disadvantage, secure the advantage. 

1872 C. King Mountain Sierra Ncv. x. 213 He considered 
himself to possess the ' dead-wood \ 

2. Naut. Solid blocks of timber fastened just 
above the keel at each end of the ship, to strengthen 
those parts. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), The rising or 
Dead Wood. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', It de- 
termines the heignth of the dead-wood, afore and abaft. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 387/2 The deadwood, stem- 
son, and other strengthenings. 

atlrib. 1792 Trans. Soc. Encourag. A rts X. 225 To draw 
the Kelson and dead-wood bolts out. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Dead-wood knees , the upper foremost and after- 
most pieces of dead wood. 

Dea'd-work, dead work. 

+ 1. Naut. (See quots.) Ohs. 

1653 H. Cqcan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxi. 75 Together with 
all the dead works, as the cabins and galleries without. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Dead-work, all that 
part of a ship which is above water when she is laden. 
C3850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 154 Supernatant part of the 
ship, that part which, when anoat, is above the water; 
anciently expressed by the name of dead-work. 

2. Mining. Work not directly productive, but 
done in preparation for future work. 

3869 R. B. Smyth Goldfields of Victoria 600 Dead- 
twrk, the opening up or preparatory work for mining by 
sinking shafts a»d winzes, driving levels and cross-cuts. 
3872 Raymond Statist. Mines 60 They will, .save the ex- 
^o ISC x°t t, " lb 5 rin Si and much * dead work * in prospecting. 

3. \\ ork in hand, not finished. 

18S8 Chicago Inter-Ocean (Farmer), To-night the joint 


committee issued a circular commanding the men to quit 
everything but dead work. [1891 Daily News 23 May 6/5 
( Tailors' Strike ) Another man declared . . that they should 
refuse to touch any of their ‘dead ’ (i. e., work in hand) until 
the strike was over.] 

Deady (de-di). slang. A name for gin, or for 
a particular quality of gin. 

(So called app. from the name of the distiller. The London 
Directory for 1812 has D. Deady, Distiller and Brandy- 
merchant, Sol’s Row, Tottenham Court Rd.] 

(3812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 338 At a public house 
where Sam had been copiously sipping Deady s max.] 1819 
T. Moore Tom Crib's Mem . Congress App., To quaff Our 
Deady o’er some State Affairs. <11843 Southey Doctor 
Interchapter xvi. (D.), Some of the whole-hoggery in the 
House of Commons he would designate by Deady, or Wet 
and Heavy ; some by weak tea, others by Blue-Ruin. 

De-aerate: see De- II. 1. 

Deaf (def), a. Forms: 1-3 deaf, Orm. dsef, 
(2-3 pi- deaue), 3-6 def, (3-5//. deue, 4 Ay cub. 
dyaf, dyaue, dyeaue), 4-5 deef(f, (//. deeue), 
4-6 defe,(deff(e, 5 deif, deyf(fe), 6 deefe, deaffe, 
( 5 k. deif^f), 6-7 deafe, 7- deaf. [A Common 
Teutonic adj. : OE. deaf— OFris. [/({/(WFris. doaf ) , 
OS. d$f (MDu., Du., MLG. doofi (v), LG. dSf), 
OHG. toup (b), (MHG. toup, Ger. tauh), ON. 
daufr (Sw. dof, Da. dov), Goth, daufsfi) OTeut. 
*daut>-oz, from an ablaut stem detid -, daub -, duty 
pre-Teut. dheitbh -, to be dull or obtuse of percep- 
tion : cf. Goth, afdaubnan to grow dull or obtuse, 
also Gr. t v(p\ 6 s (:— 6 vp-) blind. The original 
diphthong remains in north, dial.; in standard 
Eng. the vowel was long until the modern period, 
and so late as 1717-8 it was rimed with relief by 
Prior and Watts ; the pronunciation (dff) is still 
widely diffused dialectally, and in the United States, 
In many Eng. dialects the ea is still diphthongal, decaf ] 

1 . Lacking, or defective in, the sense of hearing. 
c Bz$Vesp. Psalter xxxvii[i].i4 Swe swe deafic negelherde]. 
c 3200 Trin. Coll. Norn. 129 Alse to deue men. cizoo 
Ormin 15500 Dumbe menn & dxfe. a 1225 St. Marker. 20 
NoSer dumbe lie deaf, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 446 But she 
was somdel deef [v.r. def, defe] and was scathe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvir. clxxxviii. (1495) 729 Vynegre 
helpith deyf eeres. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 135 Deffe, surdus. 
1538 Starkey England 212 As you wold tel a tale to a deffe 
man. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. ii. 233 Come on my right hand, 
for this eare is deafe. 17x7 Prior Alma 11. 366 Till death 
shall bring the kind relief, We must be patient, or be deaf. 
3738 Watts Ps. cxxxv. 7 Blind are their eyes, their ears are 
deaf [rime relief]. 3818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxv, You know 
our good Lady Suffolk is a little deaf. 3873 B. Taylor 
Faust (3875) II- j. i. 5 In the rocks beneath the leaf, If it 
strikes you, you are deaf. 

b. ah sol., esp. in pi. the deaf, deaf people, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 5 Blinde jeseob- .deafe ge- 

hyrah- ci 200 Vices fy Virtuosi 1888) 75 pe blinde, 5 e dumbe, 
< 5 e deaue, Se halte. a 3300 Cursor M. 33307 (Cott.) J>e def 
has hering, blind has sight. x6xx Bible Isa. xxxv. 5 Then 
. . the eares of the deafe shalbe vnstopped. 1855 Browning 
Master H agues xxvi, Who thinks Hugues wrote for the 
deaf?, .try again ; what’s the clef? 

c. fig. said of things. 

<11000 yuliana 150 ]ket ic..dumbum and deafum deofol- 
gieldum. .gafuj onhate. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. i. 8x Infected 
mindes To their deafe pillowes will discharge their secrets. 
1823 Shelley Promcth. Unb. 1. 29 Have its deaf waves not 
heard my agony ? 

d. Proverbial phrases. As deaf as an adder or a 
post (formerly and still dialectally as deaf as a door i 
door-post , door-nail , etc.) ; none so deaf as those who 
7 voiit hear. (Deafness is attributed in the Bible, 
Ps. lviii. 5, to the adder (- fethen the asp); cf, 
the name deaf-adder in 7.) 

(<x 1400-50 Alexander 4747 Dom as a dore-nayle & defe 
was he bathe.] 3551 Crowley Pleas. <5- Pain 93 Ye deafe 
dorepostis, coulde ye not heare ? 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. <5- 
NPigr. (3867) 143 Who is so deafe, as he that will not heare. 
1606 Breton Mis. Mavillia Wks. (Grosart) 49 (D.) He is as 
deafe as a doore. x6xx Cotgr., Sourd coniine vn tapis, as 
deafe as a doore-nayle (say we\ a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
hi. xxxiv, He was as deaf as a Door-nail. 1824 Bentham Bk. 
of Fallacies Wks. 3843 II. 412 None are so completely 
deaf as those who will not hear, a 1845 Hood Tale of 
Trumpet ' iv. She was deaf as a post .. And as deaf as 
twenty similes more, Including the adder, that deafest of 
snakes. 

f/825 VesP. Ps. lvii. 4 (5) Swe nedran deafe. 1535 
Coverd. ibid.. Like ihe deaf Adder that stoppeth hir eares.] 
©. Deaf and dumb : also used absol. (= Deaf- 
mute) and thence atlrib as *a deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet \ 

a Alter. R. 108 Ich heold me al stille . . ase dumbe & 
deaf deo |>et naueS non onswere. c 3400 Dcstr. Troy 4281 
]>of it defe were & doumbe, dede as a ston. 3625 Sir J. 
Stradling Divine Poems m. xlvi. 96 The deaf-and-dumbe 
he made to heare and speake. 1669 Holder Elem. Speech 
App. 134 Now as to the most general case of those who are 
deaf and dumb, I say they are dumb by consequence from 
their deafness. 3774 Johnson JVest. /si. Wks. X. 520 There 
is . . in Edinburgh . . a college of the deaf and dumb. 1865 
Tylor Early //is/. Man. 11. 37 The real deaf-and-dumb 
language of signs. 

f. In restricted sense : Insensible to certain kinds 
of sounds, musical rhythm, etc. 

1784 Cow per Task vi. 646 Deaf as the dead to harmony, 
iv r * xx “i. 167 A world of sounds to which 

* been before quite deaf. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 
(18S6) 241 His remarks upon versification are . . instructive 
to whoever is not rhythm-deaf. 


DEAF. 

2 . fig. Not giving ear ; unwilling to hear or heed, 
inattentive. Const, to (fiat). Phrase, to turn a 
deaf ear (to). 

*207 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7220 Hii be}> deue & blinde iwys, 
hat hii nolleb non god j>yng yhure ne yse. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. xn. 6r For god is def notv a dayes and deyneb nouht 
ous to huyre. C1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. ae w. 1494) 
11. xxii, Make deef ere to hem as though \>ou herde hem not. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 30 Mankrnde was 
in a manner deaffe at the law of nature. 1607 Shaks. Tirnoit 

1. ii. 257 Oh that mens eares should be To Counsell deafe, 
but not to Flatterie. 1655 Jennings Elise 100 The reason 
that hath caused.. your pitty to be deaf at my prayers. 
3720-11 Swift fml. Stella 7 Feb., I was deaf to all intrea- 
ties. c 1780 Burns Duncan Gray , Duncan fleech'd and 
Duncan pray’d ; Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig. 1838 Thirl* 
wall Greece II. xiii. 167 They were deaf to his summons. 
18S7 JL N. Carey Uncle Max xxvi. 207 , 1 prudently turned 
a deaf ear to this .question. 

f 3 . Dull, stupid ; absurd. Ohs. 

C1440 Prontp. Parv. 116 Deffe, or dulle (K. defte, H. P. 
deft;, obtusus, agrestis. 1482 in Eitg.Gildsiyfyo) 315 Tailors’, 
Exeter, Callenge hym knaffe, or horson, or deffe, or any 
yoder mysname. 1541 R. Copland Galyetis Terapeutykc 
2 Bivb, Otherwyse it shulde be a deafe thynge that y ,! 
thynge whiche is no more beynge shulde requyre curacyon. 
f 4 . Numb, without sensation. Ohs. rare. 

15.. L. Andrew Noble Lyfe m. xcii. in Babees Bk. 239 
Torpido is a fisshe, but who-so handeleth hym shalbe lame 
& defe of Iymmes, that he shall fele no thyng. 
f 5 . Of sounds : So dull as to be hardly or indis- 
tinctly heard ; muffled. Ohs. [Cf. F. bruit sourd.] 
i 6 xz Shelton Quix. I. nr. vi. 156 The deaf and confused 
Trembling of these Trees. 1647 W. Browne Polcx. 11. 106 
Assoone as Almanzor had made an end, there was a deafe 
noise among all the assembly. 3700 Dryden Fables, Mele- 
ager fy Atal. 221 A deaf murmur through^ the squadron 
went. — Ovid's Met. xn. 72 Nor silence is within, nor 
voice express, But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease. 

6 . Lacking its essential character or quality; 
hollow, empty, barren, unproductive ; insipid. 
Cf. deaf nettle in 7 . ( Now chiefly dial. 

c8o7 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. Iii. 411 Unsefynde com 
..oooedeaf. 34.. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 718/36 Hee sunt 
Partes fructuunt. .Hoc nauci. .defe. 3552 Huloet, Deaffe 
or doted, as that whyche hath no sauoure, surdus. 1633 
D. Rocers Treat. Sacraments 1. 189 Tremble yow for your 
sitting so long upon the divels deafe egges. 1788 Marshall 
Vorksh. Gioss., Deaf, blasted, or barren ; as a deaf ear of 
corn, or a deaf nut. 3878 Cmnbrld. Gloss., Deef Deeaf. . 
Applied to corn, it means light grain ; and to land, weak 
and unproductive. 1883 Standard 27 Aug. 6/4 The grain 
is bulky, the ears are large, .although a few here and there 
are ‘ deaf’. 1888 IV. Somerset Word-bk., Deaf, .applied to 
any kind of fruit or seed enclosed. in a shell or husk, which 
when opened is barren. 

b. Deaf nut: one with no kernel ; used fig. for 
something hollow, worthless, or nnsubstantial. 

1613 Bp. Hall Serin. 3 Sam. xii. 24 He is but a deaf nut 
therefore, that hath outward service without inward fear. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 331, I live upon no deaf 
nuts, as we use to speak. 3788 [see prec.]. 3808 Scott 
Let. to C. K. Sharpe 30 Dec. in Lockhart, The appoint- 
ments . . are £300 a year — no deaf nuts. 1858 De Quincky 
Autobiog. Sk. wks. I. 88 A blank day, yielding absolutely 
nothing— what children call a deaf nut, offering no kernel 
•\ C. Deaf arch = blind arch. Ohs. rare. 

3815 Ann. Reg. Chron. 43 In one of the deaf Arches, im- 
mediately adjoining the middle arch of the bridge. 

7 . Comb., etc., as deaf-eared , + -minded adjs. ; 
deaf-adder [cf. 1 d], a local name in England for 
the slow-worm or blind-worm, in U.S. for certain 
snakes supposed to be venomous ; deaf-dumb = 
Deaf - mute ; deaf * dumbness, dumbness or 
aphonia arising from deafness; deaf-ear, {a) = 
Auricle 3 ; + (b) a cotyledon or seed-leaf of some 
plants; deaf-nettle= Dead-nettle. 

1806 Polwhele Hist. Cornwall f II. i2o_We have a kind 
of viper which we call the long-cripple : it is the slow-worm 
or *deaf-adder of authors, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer 
Blauscr , the name given by the Dutch settlers to the hog- 
nosed snake . . Other popular names in New York are Deaf- 
Adder and Buckwheat-nosed Adder. 1834 Good Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 423 A *deaf-dumb boy. /bid. 421 Tim extent 
of Knowledge . . which the deaf-dumb have occasionally 
exhibited, /bid. 418 Aphonia Surdorum, *Deaf-dumb- 
ness. 1883 B. W. Richardson Field of Disease vi. 262 
Deafness, resulting .. from actual disease, or from deaf- 
dumbness. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 374 At the Basis of 
the heart on either side hangetn an appendixe.. which is 
called the Eare, not from any profite, action or vse it hath 
sayeth Galen, .and therefore wee in English call it commonly 
the *deafe~eare, but for the similitude, /bid. 375 The 
hollow veine..is receiued by the right deafe-eare. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 68 Wash a large beast’s heart clean, 
and cutoff the deaf-ears. 1725 Bradley F ant. Diet. s.v. 
Melon, The two first leaves, which are call’d the Deaf Ears 
of the plant, will twirl or coffer. 3877 N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Deaf-ears, the auricles of the heart. 3565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. ix. (1593) 229 And words of comfort to her *deafeard 
mind they spake. 1583 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 149 These 
which are dumme and are *deafe minded, c 3440 Proinf* 
Parv. 1 16 ’Deffe nettylle, arch-angelus. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouef s Bk. Physicke 201/1 Deafe Nettles. 1877 N. W+ 
Line. Gloss., Deaf -net tie, the stingless Del tie. 

Deaf (def), v. arch, or dial. Forms : 5 deffe,. 
6 Sc. deif(f, 6-7 deeff(e, deafe, deaff, 7- deaf, 
[f. Deaf a. ; or an assimilation of the earlier 
Deave v. to the form of the adj.] 
f 1 . intr. To become deaf. Obs. ?'are. 

3530 Palscr. 509/2 , 1 deefe, I begyn to wante my hearing.. 

2 . trans. To make deaf, to deafen. 
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c 1460 Townclcy Myst. 314 Then defies hym with dyn the 
bellys of the kyrke When thai clatter. 1530 Palsgr. 509/2 
Thou deeffest me with thy kryeng so loude. 1595 Shahs. 
John ix. i. 147 What cracker is this same that deafes our 
eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 1697 
Dryden JEneid vn. 130 A swarm of thin aerial shapes 
appears, And, flutt'ring round his temples, deafs his ears. 
1728 Vanbe. & Cib. Prov. Husb . 11. i, Lord 1 this Boy is 
enough to deaf People. 1877 Holderuess Gloss., Decaf, to 
deafen with noise, 
b, fig. and brans/. 

1596 Lodge Marg. A titer ; 7 Then marched forth ech 
squadron, deaffing the aire with their cries. 1615 T, Adams 
Blache Devitt 13 Yet still [he] deafes himselfe to the cry of 
his owne conscience. X637 N abbes Microcosm, in Dodsley 
IX. 127 If she urge Those accusations, deaf thy under- 
standing To her suggestions. 1821 BYRok Heav. <§■ Earth 
ni. 283 No more ..Than their last cries shall shake the 
Almighty purpose. Or deaf obedient ocean, which fulfils it. 

3 . To drown (a sound) with a louder sound. 

1640 G. Abbott Job Paraphr. xxxix. 251 Deafing their 
noise . , with his loud and daring neighings. 1821 Clare 
Vi 'll. Minstr. II. 95 The birds. .Were often deaf d to silence 
with her song. , . 

, Hence Deafing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1612 Two Noble Kinsm. v. iii. 9 ’Gainst the which there 
is No deafing but to hear. 1647 H. More Poems , Oracle 
39 The deafing surges, that with rage do boy]. 

Deafen (de-fn),t/. Also 7 deaffen. [f. Deaf 
a. : see -en suffix 5 . A later synonym of prec.] 

1 . traits. To make deaf, to deprive of the power 
of hearing ; to stun with noise. Also Jig. 

15 97 [see Deafening ppl. a. 3]. x6xi Cotgr., Assourdir ', 
to deafen, or make deafe. 1634 Habington Castara (Arb l 
79 We begin ne To live in silence, when the noyse oth’ 
Bench Not deafens Westminster. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett . 1 Jan., Hunting horns.. that almost deafen 
the Company. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 269 Racine 
left the ground, .deafened, dazzled, and tired to death. 

2 . To render (a sound) inaudible ; to drown by 
a louder sound. 

1823 Chalmers Serin. I. v. 126 With whom the Voice of 
God is therefore deafened by the voice and testimony of men. 
X827 Cooper Prairie I. vii. 102, I tarried till the mouths of 
my hounds were deafened by the blows of the chopper. 

3 . Building. To make (a floor or partition) im- 
pervious to sound by means of pugging. Hence 
Dea - foiling vbl. sb ., material used for this purpose, 
pugging ; deafening-board \ a board fixed between 
floor-joints to prevent sound from passing through 
the floor. 

cx8x4 T. Somerville Life (1861) 337 Few of the floors 
were deafened or plastered. 1839 M. Lafever Mod. Archil. 
111 Strips nailed on the sides of the beams, to support 
the deafening board. 1864 Glasgow Herald 9 Apr., The 
heavy load of earth which has been put in for deafening. 

1 4 . intr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 

1680 [see Deafening 2], 

Hence Dea fened ppl. a. 

1608 Shahs. Per. v. i. 47 She . . with her sweet harmonie 
. .would, .make a battrie through his deafend parts. 1678 
Dryden & Lee (Edifus 11. Wks. (1883) VI. 172 Methinks 
my deafened ears Are burst. 

Deafening (de'f’nirj),///. a. [-ing 2 .] 

1 . That deafens or stuns with noise. 

1597 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, in. i. 24 With deafTning Clamors. 
1667 Milton P. L. ji. 520 All the host of Hell With deaf- 
ning shout return’d them loud acclaim. 17 gt Cow per Iliad 
ix. 714 The tumult and the deaf’ning ain of war. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. 498 The deafening storm of de- 
nunciation which burst out. 

•[ 2 . Becoming deaf. Obs. rare. 

1680 Earl Roscom. Poems (1780) 81 Music no more 
delights our deaf’ning ears. 

Hence Dea*fexringlyar/z/.,ina deafening manner. 
1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 3 2 6 And beat it they do deafen- 
ingly, at every corner of a street. 

Deaffe, obs. form of Deaf. 

De-affbrest (disafforest), v. [ad. med.L. de- 
afforest-dre : see De- pref. II. 1 and Afforest v.] 
*= Disafforest. 

1640 Act x6 Chas. I, c. x6 § 5 The grounds Territories or 
places which have beene or are Deafforrested. x6jo Blount 
Law Diet., Dc-ajfforested, that is discharged from being 
Forest ; or, that is freed and exempted from the Forest- 
Laws. 1839 Bailey Pest us xix. (1848) 208 The paradise 
Initiate of the soul, .that pleasant place. Erst deafforested. 

So De-affo:resta*tion — Disafforestation. 

1659 Anc. Land-Mark betw. Prince fy People 15 [They] 
procured many deafforrestations for the people. 1671 F. 
Phillips Reg. Necess, 498 Their many deafforrestations. 

t Dea'f head. Obs. [See -head.] Deafness. 
c 3350 in Archaeol. XXX. 351 For defhed of hed & for 
dul herynge. 

Deafish (de-fij), a. [f. Deaf a . + -ish.] Some- 
what deaf. 

x6ix Cotgr., Sourdastre, deafish, thicke of hearing. 1664 
Cotton Scarron. iv. (1741) 85 For still thou deafish art to ’t. 
1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) II. 443 Ether dropped into 
the ears of some deafish people. 

Deafly (de-fli), adv. [f. as prec. + -i»Y 2 .] J n 
a deaf manner : a. Without hearing {lit. and fg .) ; 
b. Dully, indistinctly; * obscurely to the car* (J.\ 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron . JVace 5 236 Bot Julius Cesar 
wold_ hym nought here ; fful deflike [v. r. defly] herde 
he his preyere. 1552 Huloet, Deaflye, surde. 1626 T. 
H[awkins] Cans sin's Holy Crt. 36 They might (perhaps) 
deafly attend deuotion in the silence of a little family. 1827 
PoixoK Course T. in. 1022 Blindly, deafly, obstinate, a x85x 
Clough A ftsc. Poems, Uranus 21 Deafly heard Were 
hauntings dim of old astrologies. 

VOL. III. 


IT Deafly deep. Of uncertain meaning. With quot. 
1400 cf. devely , Devily a. 

c x/joo Sowdonc Bab. 265 The Dikes were so develye depe, 
Thai helde hem selfe . Chek-mate. 1605 Sylvester Du 
B artas 11. iii. iv. (1641) 184/2 Rivers the most deafly-deep. 
Deafly, var. form of Deavely a. 

Deaf-mute, a., sb. [After F. sourd-muet .] 
a. Deaf and dumb. b. One who is deaf and dumb. 

1837 Penny Cy cl. VIII. 322/2 s. v. Deaf and Dumb, In 
all these conditions of deafness, the person is consequently 
mute, or dumb. Hence the expression Deaf-Mute , as used 
in the continental languages, and Deaf atid Dumb, as used 
in England and America. 1865 New Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. 
for 1864. 479 A deaf-mute child. t88t H. Jamfs Portr. 
Lady xxv, He might as well address her in the deaf-mute’s 
alphabet. 

Hence Dea’f-mirteness, Dea , f-mu*tis:m, the 
condition of a deaf-mute. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. ii. 109 The deaf-mute- 
ness of Zacharias. 1865 New Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. for 1864. 
3x8 Congenital^ deaf-mutism. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 515 
Deaf-muteism is caused by diseases of the middle and in- 
ternal ears. 1884 A. J. Ellis in Athenzum 12 Jan. 55/2 
This art [of lip-reading], the keystone of the modern bridge 
from deaf-mutism to deaf sociality. 

Deafness (de*fnes). For forms see Deaf a. 
[See -ness.] The state or condition of being deaf. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . de P. R. v. xii. (1495) 117 Yf colera be 
wasted in deyf men, deifnes is taken awaye. c 1440 Pronip. 
Parv. 1x6 Deffenesse, snrditas. x6xo Shahs. Temp. 1. ii. 
106 Your tale, Sir, would cure deafenesse. x68z J. Norris 
Hierccles 138 The blindness and deafness of those Souls 
which fall into Vice, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 167 The 
deafness was probably due to a strain of the tympanum. 

Deaken, -on, deakne, obs. fl*. Deacon. 

Deal (d/ 1 ), sb. 1 Forms : 1-3 dal, (1 dael), 
3-6 del, 4-5 deel, delle, 4-6 dell, 4-7 dele, 5 
deyll, 5-6 deele, deill(e, 6 deyle, (daill), 5-7 
deale, 6 deall, 6- deal. [A common Teut. sb. : 
OE. dull, corresp. to OFris. del, OS. del (MDu., 
Du. deel, MLG. del , deil, LG. deel , d/l), OHG., 
MHG.) mod.G. tell, Goth, dail-s-.— OTeut. *daili-z: 
cf. Lith. dal is, OSlav. del it part, deli It to divide. 
Beside the form deel (with k umlaut of a — OTeut. 
at), OE. had also, without umlaut, ddl, whence 
Dole and Dale 2 .] 

X. A part, portion, amount. 

+ 1 . A part or division of a whole ; a portion, 
fraction, section. Obs. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 548 Conpetcntes portinnculas, gelim- 
plice daele. c 888 K. A£lfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 2 Hi. -heora 
god on swa manige daelas todmlap. c rooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxvii. 51 Bxs temples wah-ryft wear 5 tosliten on twejen 
djelas. CX205 Lay. 21125 He a fif da;le_d®lde his ferde. 
1340 Aycnb. 164 pe filozofes . . to-delden pise uirtues ine zix 
deles. 1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xiv. iii. (1495' 469 
Monceynes . . passe vpwarde aboue the other deale of the 
londe. c 1440 Pronip . Parv. 317 Dele, or parte, porcio. 
1594 Cakew Tasso (1881)9 He ceast, and vanisht flew to 
th‘ vpper deale, And purest portion of the heauenly seat. 

+ b. With an ordinal number, expressing an 
aliquot part of the whole. See also Half-deal. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 35 We sceolan . . syllan bone teopan dari 
ure worldspeda. c 1205 Lay. 30x9 pea pridde del of mine 
londe. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1284 pe furpe del of a furlong. 
1393 Gower Conf II. 198 Be so that he the halve dele Hem 
graunt. c 1430 'Aw Cookery-bks. 21 Take pe to del ^olkys 
of eyron, pe pridde dele Hony. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, 
c. 3 § 23 The moitie and halfe deale of euery suche pension. 
*535 Coverdale Lev. xiv. io Thre tenth deales of fyne 
fioure. x6ox Holland Pliny vu. 1, A good moity and_ halfe 
deale thereof. 3611 Bible Nwn. xv. 9, A meate offering of 
three tenth deales of flowre. 3737 Whiston Josephus' 
Antig . m. x. § 5 They.. bring one tenth deal to the altar. 

f c. With indefinite and distributive numerals, 
as a, each , every , never a, no, some, etc. See also 
Every-deal, Some- deal, etc. Obs. or arch.. 

cizoo Ormin 3720 All wass it filledd iwhillc dasl purh 
Crist i Cristess time, a 1300 Cursor M. 20276 (Cott.) O pine 
ne sal i thol na dele. £1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 331 
Suche godelyhede In speche and neuer a dele of trouthc. 
15. . Merline 896 in Furniv. Percy Folio 450 That this 
woman hath told eche deale, certez I beleeue itt weele. 
1531 Elyot Gov. i. xx, The straunge kynge . . understode 
euery dele of the mater. . [1870 IVIagnusson & Morris 
Volsunga Saga 67 Then Sigurd ate some deal of Fafnir’s 
heart. 1884 J. Payne 1003 Nights IX. 1 66 Moreover, they 
ate not any dele of the food that remained in the tray.] 

'pd. With other, and comparative words, as 
more, most, less, better, and the like, distinguishing 
one of two parts, or a part from the remainder. 
The other deal : the other part, the rest, the re- 
mainder. The better deal (fig.) : the superiority, 
the better. For the most deal ; for the most part, 
mostly, on most occasions. Obs. 

3258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. Ill (Trans. Philol. Soc. 
1868/9, 39), Vre rmdesmen alle, opzr pe moare dad of heom. 
1297 K. Glouc (Rolls) 7582 pe mestedel of heyemen . . Bep 
icome of pe Normans, c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 669 He..ne 
a-3en no man ne tok quereL.pat he ne hadde pe betere 
deel. 1387 Trevisa Higdm (Rolls) II. 219 Now for pe 
moste deel he fleep mannys si}t. 1398 — Barth de P. R. 
v. i. (Tollem. MS.), pey bep greuous to oper dele of pe body 
\residuo corporis\ a 1400-50 Alexander 556S pe d revest 
deele of paim died of his dukis handis. 1447 Bokenkaxi 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 164 Whan she hys feet anoyntyd had weel 
. .Upon hys heed she poryd the tothir deel. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard xvL(Arb.) 35 He made it so that he had the beste 
dele, I gate not halfe my parte, r 151X 1 st Eng. Bk. A tner. 
(Arb.) Introd. 30/1 Wherof ye moost deyle is. .kyt of of the 


holy Romes chyrche. 3572 Bossewell Amiorie n. 53 b. 
All the other deale of his body hathe the fourme of a Title 
ho unde. 

*p e. By the tenth deal : ten-fold ; by a thousand 
deal', a thousandfold. Apparently an erroneous 
use originating in negative expressions where it 
means 4 not by the tenth or thousandth part 9 (see 
quot. 1400). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1830) 261 If pei now powere 
had of vs, wite wele, Streiter we suld be lad bi pe tend 
dele. C1384 Chaucer H. Fame hi. 405 Woxen on high. . 
Wei more be a thousands dele Than hyt was erst, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 1074 In this world is noone it lyche, Ne by 
a thousand deelle so riche. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 31 
Then was it better doe than is nowe. .by a thousand dele. 

f 2 . A part allowed or apportioned to any one ; 
a portion, share, dole, Obs. exc. dial. 

c8z5 Vesp. Psalter cxli. 6 [cxlii. 5] Du earS hyht min 
dari min in eor9an Iifsendra. c xooo Ags. Gasp. Luke xv. 
12 Fteder, syle me minne dasl minre sehte. c 3325 Coer de 
L. 2220 Their tresour and their meles He toke to his own 
deles. 3387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. 407 He delep his 
mete at pe mel, And 3euep eueriche manis del. 15. . Kyng 
(J- Hermyt 337 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 . 25 Every man schaii 
have his dele. 3535 Coverdale i Sam. i. 5 But vnto Anna 
he gaue one deale heuely for he loued Anna. 1647 Her- 
rick Noble Numbers, Widdenves Teares , The deale Of 
gentle paste and yeelding Dow That thou on widdowes 
didst bestow. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 332 The 
remainder [of the money] is divided into shares, called deals , 
according to the number of persons entitled to a portion 
of it. 


b. A portion or share of land ; cf. Dale 2 1 and 
Dole sb. 1 

1600 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) IV. 241 The cottaris deallis, 
and aucht akeris of land occupyit be pe fischeris of Feme. 
1633 Sc. Acts Chas. I (3814] V. 325 The tua dealles of land 
lyand betuix the lands of Grainge and Haltounehill. 1851 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Deail, a narrow plot of ground in a com- 
mon-field, set out by land-marks. 

3 . A quantity, an amount ; qualified as good, 
great, vast, or the like; formerly, also, as poor, 
small, little, etc. A great deal : a large part, 
portion, allowance, or amount ( of anything), very 
much. A good deal : a considerable amount. Cf. 
Lot (in a groat lot, good lot, etc.). 

c sooo Sax. Leechd. II, 202 Micel dml bewylledes waeteres 
on huni3ts godum dsele. C1230 Halt Mcid. 29 Ha. .^isceS 
pah after muchele deale mare, a 1300 Cursor M. 33493 
(Cott.) Hai par was a mikel dele, a 1400-50 Alexander 
3703 Coupis . . pai fande bot a fewe dele forged of siluir. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 15 Safroun, & a gode dele Salt. 
3570 Lf.vins Mantp. 207/37 A lyttle deale, parum. 1596 
Shahs. 3 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 592 But one halfepenny-worth of 
Bread to this intollerable deale of Sacke ! 1609 Bible 

(Douay) 2 Macc. iii. 6 The treasurie at Ierusalem was ful 
of innumerable deale of money. 3621 J. Mayer Eng. 
Catcch. 207 Where ignorance preuaileth there can be but 
a poore deale of loue. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 57 There 
being so vast a deal of room, that 40,000 people may shelter 
themselves in it. 1685 H. More Some Cursory Reft. A ij b, 
To make such a Tragical deal ado about it. 37x1 Hearne 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 223 A great Deal of Lead. 
3771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 6 He was also a 
good deal of a politician. 1700 Beatson Nav. _ $ Mil. 
Mem. I. 183 A most violent hurricane, which did an in- 
credible deal of damage. 1874 C. Geikie Life in Woods vi. 
102 A good deal of rain having fallen. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1 . 103 There is a great deal of truth in what you say. 

b. absol. (the thing referred to being implied 
or understood). 

c 1450 St. Cuthberl (Surtees) 2971 Aftinvarde a litel dele, 
Cuthbert was prayde to karlele, Prestes to ordayne. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 451, I see no need of it. The 
danger is a great deal. t7ix Steele Spect. No. 51 T 2 
But there is a great deal to be said in Behalf of an Author. 
17ZO De Foe Capt . Singleton xvi. <1840) 271 Our beef and 
hogs . . being not yet all gone by a good deal. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat: Agric ; (ed. 2) 360 A great deal depends 
upon the just proportions of its several parts. 3871 B. 
Taylor Faust I. Prelude 3 They’ve read an awful deal. 
1891 in Law Times XCI. 233/2 Whatever may be thought 
of the. .propriety of a good deal that was done. 

4 . A deal is used pregnantly for a good or great 
deal, etc. ; an undefined, but considerable or large 
quantity ( rarely number) ; a ‘ lot \ colloq. 

35. . Mylncraf Abyngton 50 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 102 Of 
each mannes corne woldehe steale More than his tofedish by 
a deale. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xxxi. § t. 42 Nothing else 
but a deale of flocks set and thrust togither. x6ox Shaks. 
Twel. N. ui. i. 157 O what a deale of scorne lookes beauti- 
full In the contempt and anger of his lip ! 1627-77 r eltham 
Resolves 1. xxx. 52 What a dea! of sweetness do we find 
in a mild disposition? 1741 Richardson Pamela (* 82 4 l /• 
\xii. 34 He and Mrs. Jervis had a deal of talk, as she told 
me. 1777 Johnson Let. 16 Oct., I have a dem to look 
after. 1786 Phil. Trans. LXX. 493 A tornado last night, 
with a deal of rain, thunder, and lightning. X83- Ht. 
Martineau Life in Wilds v. 62 Saving us a deal of trouble. 
1875 Jowett Plato I. 351 Talking a deal of nonsense. 


II. Adverbial uses. # 

f 5 . Connected with the notion of * part, bit, 
vhit’ : Any deal, to any extent, any whit; some 
kal, to some extent, somewhat ; each deal, each 
1 deal, every’ deal, ilk a deal, every bit, even' wbit, 
ntirely; halfcn deal, half; mesten del, for the most 
>art, mostly. See also Evebtdeal, Haleendeal, 
iOJIEDEAL, etc. Obs. 

_ ___ cst'ttal Gloss. 7"?r Part/m, aume daeli f Erfurt sumar 
stb/Stor. .7 We laneS bi he laf.e alrc 
Sn del. 5 * 1300-1440 l T K,C„ ,dj. « 3 - Cmgr 
/. X7400 (Cott.) Your sagh es lese, eucr-dk del. cs&o 
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Ibid . 23532 (Trin.) Wifiouten tariynge any dele. i375-i7*5 
[see Everydeal 2}. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 2016 Tille he 
were rosted to colis ilkadele. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. 11. 
in Ashm. (1652) 138 The whych unknowen thy Warke ys 
lost ech dele. 1513 Douglas s&ncis u. iv. 33 As I sail 
schew the verite ilka detl. i5S3 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 
106 a, Was hee any deale the richer? 1590 Spenser F. Q j i 
hi, Jx. 53 The..hevenly lampes were halfendeale ybrent. ' 
1710 Philips Pastorals iv. 25 Albeit some deal I pipe. 

t b. In the negative Never a deal no deal , not ■ 
a deal : never a bit, not a whit, not at all. Obs. 1 
<71250 Gen. Sc Ex. 230 It ne wrocte him neuere a del. j 
c 1340 Cursor M. 23332 (Trin.) OF hem shut rewe no del. 
c 1422 Hoccleve Tale Jonathas 277 Hir conpaignie he 
nat a deel forsooke. c 1450 St. Cutkbcrt (Surtees) 4678 pe 
pepill it lyked neuer a dele. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
John vii. 57 Neuer a deale moued to cum to better aduise- 
ment. 1569 Stocker Diod. Sic. 11. xliv. 100 His father was 
no deale contented with the league. iS79 Tomson Calvin's 
Scrm. Tim. 392/1 They . . are neuer a deale more accept- 
able to God. a 1600 Ca/taine Care xxvi. in Child Ballads 
III. vi. clxxviii. 431/2 His harte was no dele lighte. 

6 . Connected with the notion of 1 amount ’ or 
< extent ’ : A great deal, to a great extent or degree, 
greatly, very much ; a good deal, to a considerable 
extent or degree, considerably ; a vast deal , vastly; 

+ much deal, etc. a. as verbal adjuncts. 

1562 W1N3ET Certain Tract, i. \Vks. x888 I. 3 To lat 
down ane grete dele thair hie sailis. 1572 Forrest Theo • 
philus 169 (in Anglia VII.) The iuste prayer much deale 
for to prevayle. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. viH. 183, 

I . . bled, .a great deal, a 1845 Hood Last Man xxvii, The 
beggar man grumbled a weary deal. 1887 Sala in lllttst. 
Loud. News 19 Mar., I had travelled a good deal in earth- 
quaking lands. 

b. as adjuncts of adjectives or adverbs in the 
comparative or superlative, or their equivalents. 

1526 Tindale Mark x. 48 He cryed the moore a greate 
deale. 1578 Lyte Dodocns vi. xlii. 713 Wilde Peares.. 
do drie and stop a great deale more then the others. 
1581 G. Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ.Conv. (1586) II. 88 b, The 
kitchin was a greate deale too little. 1692 Locke Ednc. 

§ 160 To have them (letters) a pretty deal bigger than he 
should ordinarily write, 1796 Jane Austen Pride <$• Prej. 
vi. (1813) xi You are a great deal too apt.. to like people m 
general. 1870 Dickens E. Drood via, You take a great 
deal too much upon yourself. 1875 Jowett Plato I. 493 At 
a point a good deal lower than that at which they rose. 

7 . A deal : to an undefined but considerable 
amount or extent ; much, colloq. 

1756 Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans III. 21 She talked a 
deal. iBix Lamb Guy Faux, The first part of this dilemma 
is a deal too shocking to think of. 1855 M rs. Gaskell North 
<V .S', xvii, Beside, I shall be a deal here to make it more 
lively for thee. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. iv, You boys 
of this generation are a deal tenderer fellows than we used 
to be. 

III. 8. Comb, (in OE. and early ME.), as 
+ del (dal) neominde, - takand , participator, sharer ; 
t del-taking, participation ; + dealsman (Sc.), a 
partner, sharer. 

C825 Vesp. Psall. cxviii[i). 63 Daelntomend ic earn alra 
ondredendra 3ec. 01x75 Lamb. Horn. 47 Beo heo dal 
neominde of heofene riches blisse. a X300 E. E. Psalter 
cxviii. 63 Del-tnkand I am ofal be dredand. Ibid, exxifi]. 3 
Of wham in him self del-taking hisse. 1563 Aberdeen Reg. 
V. 25 Gam.) The awnaris and delismen of the said schip. 
Deal (dfl), sb . 2 [f. Deal vi] An act or the 
act of dealing. 

I . The act or system of dividing into parts for 
distribution ; sharing. 

1873 J. G. Bertram Harvest 0/ Sea 331 At that time 
most of the herring boats of Shellbraes were managed on 
the sharing system, or by ‘the deal’, as it was called. 
f 2 . Dealing; intercourse. Sc. See Dale 2 2. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Cafech. 6 To haue camel deale 
with ane vfier mans vyfle. 1594 Willobie Avisax ix, Be- 
cause you love a secret deale. 

3 . Cards. The distribution to the players of the 
cards required for a game ; + a single round or 
game marked by one distribution of the cards (obs.). 

1607 Heywood Woman Killed with Kindness Wks. 1874 

II. 123 My minds not on my game; Many a deale I haue 
lost. 1674 Cotton Contpl. Gamester xi, At French Ruff you 
must lilt for deal. 1728 Swift Jml. of Mod. Lady, How 
can the muse, .in harmonious numbers put The deal, the 
shuffle, and the cut? 1739 Gray Let. to Mother 21 June, 
You sit down, and play forty deals without intermission. 
1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 61 You risk the losing 
of three or four Tricks in that Deal to gain one only, i860 
Bohn's Handbk. Games 11. 68 If a card is faced in the deal, 
there must be a new deal, unless it is the last card. 

4 . An act of dealing or buying and selling ; a 
business transaction, bargain, vulgar or slang. 

1837-40 H a li b urton Clockm. (1862) 305 Six dollars apiece 
for the pictures is about the fair deal for the price. x86i 
Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, vi. (1889) 52 He wanted to 
have a deal with me for Jessy [mare], 1879 E. K. Bates 
Ep’fit. Bonds I. iii. 51 He wants to make a deal for some 
chickens and vegetables in the morning, 

# b. spec. A transaction of an underhand or ques- 
tionable nature ; a private or secret arrangement in 
commerce or politics entered into by parties for 
their mutual benefit; a ‘job'. U. S. 

xB8i K Ration XXXIII. 487 tThe party boss) his 
power of making Meals’. 1882 Ibid, XXXV. 4ti/r The 
shifts and expedients and ‘deals’ which had illustrated his 
rise to political prominence. 188S Bryce Amer. Co/nmw. II. 
in. lxuu 461 The chiefs of opposite parties, .will even go the 
length of making (of course secretly) a joint ‘deal’, x.e. of 
arranging for a distribution of offices whereby some of the 
friends of one shall get places, the residue being left for the 


friends of the other. 1891 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 27 Nov. 6/4 
It is not known who are Deacon White’s heirs in this corn 
deal. 1892 Ibid. 5 Nov. 12/7 An alleged Deal between the 
Republicans and the Democrats. 

Deal (dfl), sb.% Forms ; 5 dele, 6 dell, deil, 
6-8 deale, 7 dale, 8 Sc. dail, 6- deal. [Intro- 
duced from Low German c 1400 : cf. MLG. dele fern, 
plank, floor (mod.Pu. dec l plank, dele , dclle floor), 
corresp. to OHG. dil, dillo m., dilla f., MHG. dil 
m. f., at lie f. board, deal, boarding, mod.G. diele f. 
deal-board, fir-plank, in north Germany ‘floor* 
(see Grimm); ON.//^Vz fern, deal, plank, planking ; 
OE. fille stake, board, plank, Thill OTeut. 
*J>eljbn • (whence filjSn, filljb, ]>ille : cf. Finnish 
teljo from Teutonic). Another OE. derivative was 
felu hewn wood, board, flooring ; see Theal.] 

1. A slice sawn from a log of timber (now always 
of fir or pine), and usually understood to be more 
than seven inches wide, and not more than three 
thick; a plank or board of pine or fir-wood. 

In the timber trade, in Great Britain, a deal is understood 
to be 9 inches wide, not more than 3 inches thick, and at 
least 6 feet long. If shorter, it is a deal-end ; if not more 
than 7 inches wide, it is a Batten. In N, America, the 
standard deal (to which other sizes are reduced in compu- 
tation) is 12 feet long, xi inches, wide, and 2 } inches thick. 
By carpenters, deal of half this thickness (xi inches) is 
called whole deal\ of half the latter (§ inch) slit deal. 

The word was introduced with the importation of sawn 
boards from some Low German district, and, as these con- 
sisted usually of fir or pine, the word was from the first 
associated with these kinds of wood. 

1402 in C. Frost Early Hist. Hull (1B27) App. 6 Mari 
Knyght de Dansk, .xvj aeles ; iij*“ waynscots. Ibid. 18, iij 
dusen deles, a 1450 Rature (tn Hull Trin. House Records), 
Item for euerie hundreth of firre deales, xiirt’. . 1558 
Wills <5- Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 183 Ffyrdells of the biggest 
sorte.Jitle firdells . . doble firr sparrs. 1583-4 i>£. Accts. 
Hull Charterhouse in N. <$* Q. 6th Ser. VIII. 217/1, 
7 deals to seale the windows. 1595 A. Duncan Appendix 
Etymol ., Asscr, a deele or planke. 1604 Vestry Bks. (Surt.) 
283 For fortie firre dales, xxiijr. Vhjd. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) in Robert Bonwicke of Wansworth de- 
manded for everie deale a pennie, for bringing them from 
Hull to Parsonpooles, alledging that everie deale weighed 
three stone. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI, xxiii, A little 
model of a town . . to be run up together of slit deals. 1820 
Scoeesby Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 141 These huts, some con- 
structed of logs, others of deals two inches in thickness. x886 
Law Times LXXX. 2x2/1 To there load a cargo of deals. 

b. (Without a or plural.) Wood in the form of 
deals. 

a 1618 Raleigh Obs. in Rem. (1661) 180 The huge piles of 
\ ainscot, Clapboard, Firdeal, Masts, and Timber . . in the 
Low-countries. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 14 
Laying that Decke with spruce Deale of thirty foot long, 
the sap cut off. 1667 Primatt City «$• C. Builder 85, 
A handsom Door, lyned with Slit-deal. 1794 Builders 
Prke-Bk. 41 Whole deal dove-tailed dado. 1876 Gwilt 
Encycl. Arcltit. § 2365 The table shows that the value of 
xi inch deal is 8 d. per foot. Ibid. Gloss. 1196 Fir boards. . 
one inch and a quarter thick, are called whole deal, and 
those a full half inch thick, slit deal. 

2. As a kind of timber : The wood of fir or pine, 
such as deals (in sense 1) are made from. 

White deal , the produce of the Norway Spruce ( Abies 
excelsa ) ; red deal , the produce of the Scotch Pine {Pinus 
sylvestris ) ; yellow deal , the produce of the Yellow Pine 
(P- mills), or kindred American species. 

*6oi Holland Pliny I. 476 Some.. haue their boughes 
disposed in good order, as the Pitch-tree, Firre, or Deale. 
Ibid. I. 488 For Mast-poles and crosse saile-yards in ships, 
the Fir or Deale [aAzVs] is commended. 1673-4 Grew 
Anat. Trunks h. vii. § 2 Deal, especially the white Deal, if 
it be cut cross, it tears. 1765 Parsons in Phil. Trans. L V. 3 
; What we call white deal, which is esteemed the lightest and 
tenderest of all the class of firs. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 31/2 
The Norway Spruce Fir.. In the market [its wood] is 
known under the name of white or Christiania deal. X840 
Ibid. XVIII. 170/2 The Scotch Pine . . Its timber furnishes 
the red deal of the carpenters. 1877 Japp De Quincy I. vii, 
143 Preferring mahogany to deal for book-shelves. 

3. attrib . and Comb., as (‘ made of or consisting 
of deal *), deal box, door , -shaving, table, etc. ; 
(‘engaged in (he trade in deals’) deal-carrier, 
- merchant , - porter , -runner, etc. ; deal-apple 
(dial.), a fir-cone ; deal-end (see 1 note) ; deal- 
fish (see quots.) ; deal-frame, a gang-saw for 
cutting deals ; deal-tree (dial.), a fir-tree ; deal- 
worker, a joiner who works up deal ; deal-yard, 
a yard where deals are stacked. Also Deal-board. 

<7.1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, * Deal-apples, the conical 
fruit of the fir-tree. 1728 vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. 1. 1, 
Four mail-trunks, besides the great Meal -box. 1893 Daily 
Nesos 26 Apr. 6/1 If the Union Meat-carriers did not return 
to work their places would be filled by free labourers. 1886 
Ruskin Prxterita I. vii. 232 Neatly brass-latched Meal 
doors. x8xz J. Smyth Pract. Customs (1821) 285 What 
constitutes the difference, between a Deal and.a Batten, is 
the width : the former being above .7 inches wide, and the 
latter not above 7 inches wide. This distinction . . applies 
also to *Deal Ends and Batten Ends. 1845 in Yarkell 
Bml. Fishes Suppl., *Deal-fish. 1856 J. Richardson in 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 303/2 The Vaagmaer or Deal-fish has 
also been recorded by Dr. Fleming as a British species. 

Chambers’ Encycl . , Deafish. .a genus of fishes of the 
ribbon-fish family, having the body much compressed, and 
so named from the resemblance of the form to a piece of 
deal, zjo6 Lend. Gaz. No. 4246/7 John Thomas, late of 
Lambeth.. Deale-Merchant. 1883 Gd. Words Aug. 543/1 
Dock -labourers, Meal-porters and coal-heavers. 1889 Daily 
Lews 24 Oct. 6/6 Dock labourers, wharfingers, Meal run- 


ners. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 998 ^Deal-shavings of 
brown Paper. <11825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , * Deal-tree, 
a fir-tree. 1705 Lend. Gaz. No. 4126/4 At the Cock in the 
hoop *Deal-Yard . . are to be sold, Deal-Boards, Laths. 
>840 Evid. Hull Docks Comm. 9 There are no timber-yards 
..they are deal-yards. Ibid. 12 A deal-yard is for sawn 
timber. 

t Deal siA, deal-wine. Ohs. Also deie- 
tvine. Some unidentified kind of wine, supposed 
to have been of Rhenish origin. 

1613 in Rogers Agric. $ I’ric.-s V. 449 [cf. also VI. 
4 1 6/3 J. xtii6T. Adams Sa//s Diseases xvi, He.. cals for 
ivirie, that he may make knowne his rare vessell of deale at 
home not forgetting to [tell] you that a Dutch merchant 
sent it him. 1616 11 . Jonson Masques, Mercur y Find., 
Paracelsus man . . that lie promised you out of white bread 
and Dele-wine. 1635 Shirley Lady 0/ Pleas, v. i, To the 
Dutch magazine of sauce, the Stillyard ; Where deal and 
hackrag, and what strange wine else . . Shall how into our 
room. 

Deal (dil), v. Pa. t. and pple. dealt (delt). 
Forms : Inf 1 d&lan, 2-3 dealen, 3 dsolen, 
deale(u, 3-5 delen, 3-6 dele, (4 del, 4 daile, 
4-6 Sc. deill, 5 delym, deele), 6-7 deale, 6- deal. 
Pa. t., 1-3 dfelde, 3 delet, 3-4 deld(e, 3-6 delt, 
3-5 dalte, 4 dalt, delte, delit, 4-6 deled, -id, 
-yd, 3 dellyd, 5-6 dealed, -id, -yd, 6 dealte, 6- 
dealt. Pa.pplc., 1 dtelod, 3-4i-deld,4ideled, 3-7 
delt, 4-6 dalt, 6 dault,4- as pa. t. [A common Teut. 
verb : OE. ds:lan= OFris. clela, OS. i/eljan, MDu., 
Du., MLG. deelen, OHG. teilan, Ger. tcihn, ON. 
della (Sw. dela, Da. dele), Goth, dailjan, derivative 
of *daili-z, OE. did Deal sb. 1 , part, division.] 

I. To divide, distribute, share. Mainly /ram. 

+ 1 . trails. To divide. Obs . 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. xxiv. 51 Dividet eum elides bine 
[c 1000 Ags. Gosp . todarij? hyne). c X205 Lav. 21125 
And he a fif daele daelde his ferde. c 1290 Eng. Leg. 
I. 239/715 )>is watur .. delez J>is world a-two. <7x300 Cur- 
sor M. 6883 (Cott.) he folk J>at delt [Trin. dalt] war in 
kinrede tuelue. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. 45 3 if we 
dele[> be somme on f>re and seuenjje parte of be bridde. 
1480 Caxton Dcscr. Brit. 24 This kyngdome of Northum- 
berland was first deled in two prouynces. 1535 Coverdale 
Dan. v. 28 Thy kyngdome is deft in partes. 1570 Sat. 
Poems Reform. (1890) I. 128 Our Lords are now delt intwa 
sydis. 

+ 2 . To separate, sever. Obs. 

a 1000 Daniel 21 (Gr.) Swa no man scyle his gastes lufan 
wiS gode dzelan. c 1200 Trin. Cott. Horn. 7 He deleft b e 
sowle and J>e lichame. a 1300 Earth 13 in E. E. P. (1862) 
152 He. .delij> be dai from ni^t. c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II 
205 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 333 I-deled from his riht 
spous. <1x400 Poems Vernon MS. 358 He 3af him wittes 
fyue, To delen fiat vuel from fie good. 

fb. intr. (for refl.) To separate oneself, go 
away, part (from). Obs. rare. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. Hv. 7 [lv. 7] Efne ic feor fcewite, fleame 
daele. cxzos Lay. 7566 Julius fie kaisere mid alle fian 
Romanisce here dalden from fian fihte. Ibid. 18897 per 
heo gunnen daelen. Merlin ferde riht suft. 

f 3 . traits. To divide (property, etc.) among a 
number so that each may have his due share ; to 
distribute in shares ; to portion out, apportion. Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 17 Onfoft and dzelaft betwux 
eow. X002 Will of Wulfric in Cod. Dipl. VI. 147 Dzet heo 
hig dzelan him betweonan. c 1205 Lay. 4053 Heo wuolden 
al fiis lond daelen heom bi-twenen. J a 1300 Cursor M. 3395 
(Cott.) Bituix his childer he delt his aght. c 1460 Etnare 
42 He was curtays in all thyng . . And well kowth dele and 
dyght. _ 1535 Coverdale Josh. viii. 2 Ye shal deale amonge 
you their spoyle & catell. 

*fi b. To share (property, etc.) with others. Obs. 
a xooo Cxdmon's Gen. 2788 (Gr.) Nzefre Ismael wift Isace 
wift min agen beam yrfe da: left, a 1175 Cott. Horn. 210 Hu 
he mihte delen rice wift god. <71225 A tier. R. 248 Uorto 
sechen feolawes, £: delen mid ham fiet god. <r 1536 Tindale 
Exp. Matt. Wks. II. 83 If thou give us abundance, .give us 
an heart to use it.. and to deal with our neighbours. 

4 . To distribute or bestow among a number of 
recipients ; esp. to distribute in the form of gifts 
or alms. Now mostly fig., or with out ; see b. 

(In 3 the main notion is the division into shares ; here it is 
the giving away or bestowing.) 

a xooo Andreas 548 (Gr.) Hu firvmlice . . [fiu] fiine gife 
daelest. cxoooAgs. Gosp. Mark v. 26 pat wif 3e. .fram mane- 
gum Izecum fela fiinga fiolode and dzelde call fizet heo ahte. 
CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 109 pefte deleft elmessan for hisdrihtnes 
luuan. ai22SAncr. R. 224 To dealen his feder chetel to 
neodfule and to poure. c 1300 Beket 332 A sum of pans I 
deld on eche side. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 76 Let nat fiy 
lyft half. . Ywite what J>ow delest with fiy ryht syde. C1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 He . . delez fiam fiis relefe in 
faire siluer vessell. c 1450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 4151 
Thurgh myght of god fiat all gude deelys. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catech . 12 He . . deillis his sindrie giftis of 
graces. X645 Evelyn Diary 25 Feb., There are many 
charities dealt publicly here. 18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribble - 
omania 227 In comments they deal to the public dull diet. 

b. To deal out ; f formerly also abroad, away, 
forth, etc. 

2382 Wyclif Luke xi. 22 He schal . . dele abrood his 
spuylis. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 55, I schal newe tungis 
in 30U frame Alle maner of langagis forfi to deele, X53S 
Coverdale 2 Sam. vi. 19 He., dealte out vnto all the . 
people . . vnto euery one a cake of bred. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc v. 447 The provident hand deals out its scanty 
dole. x856 Rogers Agric. <$■ Prices I. xxiv. 609 To deal 
out a certain number of herrings to their servants. 

+ C. alsol. or intr. To make distribution of. Obs . 
Also with the recipients as indirect obj. (dative) or with to. 
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• 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7866 Of his fader tresorie. .He delde 
uor his soule. 1362 Lakgl. P . PL A. xi. 237 We shuln 
5iue & dele oure enemys And alle men }>at nrn nedyas pore 
men & suche. 1456 How Wise Man taught Son 154 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. I. 17S And pore men of thy gode thou dele. 
5 . To deliver or give {to a person) as his share ; 
to apportion. Also with out. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4* Gr. Knt. 2285 Dele to me my destine, Sc do 
hit out of honde. c 1400-50 A lexander 3475 Dri^tm deyne 
him to dele a dele of his bits. 1562 B. Googe Eglogs ii. 
(Arb.) 36 For she thy seruyce nought estemes, but deales 
the gnefe for gayne. 1667 Milton P. L . iv. 70 To me 
I . . it deals eternal woe. 1704 Swift Mech. Opcrat . 

I Sfiirit t This Grain of Enthusiasm, dealt into every Compo- 
sition. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. iv. The hard measure that 
was dealt me. 1849 M. Arnold Mod. Sappho , Hast thou 
yet dealt him, O life, thy full measure? 1851 Hr. Mar* 
tineau Hist. Peace (1877) III, iv. xiii. 115 The same 
measure was dealt out to the family of Napoleon. 

+ 6. To bestow, give forth, render, deliver. Obs. 
exc. as in b, c. 

a 1250 Owl fy Night. 952 He mihte bet speken a sele, J>an 
mid wrahfee wordes dele [v.r. deale]. 02325 E. E. A Hit. 
P. B. 344*penne con drj^ttyn hym [Noe] dele drygly pyse 
wordez. £1330 R. Brunne Citron . Wace (Rolls) 11890 
Ffaire folden, and wel enseled, And to per maister was Hit 
[a fetter] deled. CX400 Destr. Troy 5646 And the dom f?at 
he dulte l?dalte] duly was kept, cz 400 Appl. Loll, xxvjj. 
100 So may God delen it til an o]»cr. 

b. csp. To deliver blows . 

(The earlier notion was that of distributing them (as in 
sense 4) among several opponents or in various quarters, 
in all directions, now more definitely expressed by deal 
about ; later, the sense becomes either * to give one as his 
portion * (as in 5), or simply * to deliver '.) 

c 2324 Guy JVarzu. (A.)_ 2219 Strokes hii togider delden, 
ywis, On helmes & on brijt scheldes. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
m. 32 (He) saw tbaim swa gret dyntis deill. cxqoo Destr, 
Troy 6547 Mony dedly dint delt hom amonge. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xi. xi, Syr percyuale delt soo his strokes. . 
that there durste no man abyde hym. 1640 Rawlins Rebel- 
lion xi. i, He’s no true souldier that deales heedlesse blowes. 
1700 Dryden PaL ff Arc. hi. 612 One with a broken 
truncheon deals his blows, a 1732 Gay (J.), The nightly 
mallet deals resounding blows. 1810 Southey Kehama 1. v, 
Rejoiced they see. .That Nature in his pride hath dealt the 
blow. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 337 Fortune or fraud 
soon gave Scipio the chance of dealing a decisive blow. 

c. Hence in various expressions, apparently 
arising out of prec. 

. 1642 Fuller Holy 4* Prof. St. v. vii. 385 He was perfect 
in the devilish art of dealing an ill turn. 1697 Drydf.n 
Virg. Georg, 1. 447 By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
1700 — PaL 4- Arc. Hi. 222 When hissing through the skies 
the feathered deaths were dealt. 1704 Rowe Tamcrl. 1. ii. 
671, I would .. deal like Alha My angry Thunder on the 
frighted World. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunkard 
We dealt about the wit, or what passes for it after midnight, 
jovially. 

. 7 . Cards. To distribute (the ’cards to be used in 
a game) to the various players ,* to give a player 
(such or so many cards) in distributing. Also with 
out, and absol. 

1529 Latimer Serin -. at Cavtb. in Foxe A. fy M. (1583) 
2142, I purpose againe to deale vnto you another carde 
almost of the same sute. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. fy Epigr. 
(1867) 174 Were it as parellous to deale cardes at play. 
02592 Marlowe Mass. Parts 1. ii, Take this as surest thing, 
That, right or wrong, thou deaHhyself a king. 1673 Cotton 
ContpL Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 345 He that deals 
hath the advantage of this game. 1709 Brit. A potto II. 2/2 
D. deals T. thirteen Cards. J878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 18 
The Dealer’s office is to deal and to see that there is no 
mistake in the cards dealt. 1891 Speaker 1 May 534/2 At 
baccarat, .the stakes are made before the cards are dealt. 

8. + a. In Hurling, etc.: To deliver or throw 
(the ball). Obs . 

x6o* Carew Cornwall 74 a, Then must hee cast the ball 
(named Dealing) to some one of his fellowes. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1891) 277 The horsemen, .will alsoe assault 
anye..that hath not the Knappan. .or cudgell him after he 
hath delt the same from him. *827 Hone Every day Bk. 
II. 1008 ( Cornish hurling ), The ball [is] thrown up, or dealt . 
b. Of a horse. 

1737 Bracken Farriery (1757) II. 34 His Carriage, and 
way of dealing his Legs. ibid. II. 77 There are Horses 
that lead, or deal their Legs well* 

II. To take part in , have to do with, occupy 
oneself, do business, act. Mainly intr. 

f 9 , intr , To take part in, share or participate in 
or with, be a partaker of. Obs. 

c X17S Pater Nosier 225 in Lamb. Horn. 67 pu a^est to 
hatien wel his sunne, pet <5u ne dele noht ber inner a 1240 
Ureisun in Cctt. Hom. 187 Hwa se euer wule habbe lot wifi 
pe of J>i bllsse, he mot deale wij? pe of pine pine. 02330 R. 
Brunne Citron. (1810) 109 Of o side ne of other no bing deles 
he. 1481 Caxton Reynard ( Arb.) 46 Ye shal be partener of 
my pylgremage, and dele of the pardon that I shal. .fecche 
ouer the see. 

+ 10 . To engage with in conflict ; to contend. 
(Cf. ON. deila wxtfto be at feud or quarrel with, to contend.] 
993 Byriitnoih 33 Betere . . Sonne we swa hearde hilde 
dcelon. C1205 Lay. 30418 pus heo gunnen delen pene dai 
longe. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (i8io) 113 Steuen stoutly 
deles. 0400 Destr. Troy 11027 Wold haue dongynhym 
to dethe, hade pai delt long. 1577 Hanmer Anc. EccL Hist. 
(1619) 385 How Areobindus slue a mighty Persian after 
dealing with him hand to hand. 1596 Harington Metam. 
Ajax{ 18x4) 14 To deal with him at his own weapon. 1667 
Milton P. L. yi. 125 Brutish that contest and foute. When 
Reason hath to deal with force. 

+ b. traits. To contend or fight about. Obs. 
C1205 Lay. 26042 Nu wit scullen delen pen dsed of mire 
ma3en. 


11. intr. To have to do with (a person); to 
have intercourse or dealings with ; to associate 
with. arch, (and now associated with 13). 

a X300 Cursor M. 12249 (Cott.) Sum angels wit him deles 
To led e his wordes pat he meles. CX380 Wyclif Set. IVks. 
II.404 pei delen not wi|» pes newe ordris, but supjx>sen hem 
heretikes. 02400 Rom. Rose 3265 Thou delest with angry 
folk, ywis. . 1514 Barclay Cyt. fy Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
26 Her name was wanton Basse, Who leest with her delt he 
thryved not the lesse J 1586 A. Day Eng. Secrctarie 11. 
(1625) 36 With a resolute vow never to deale with him, I 
then had cast him [his son] off. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 27 
r 6 The Noble Principle .. of Benevolence to all I have to 
deal with. sSSg Freeman Harm. Corny. ( 1876 > 111. xii. gS 
One of the charges against him was that of dealing with 
a familiar spirit. 

+ b. Of sexual intercourse. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. zz 97 (Fairf.) Our lorde .. bad he salde 
wip his wyf dele. X387 T revisa Higden (Rolls) YI. 37 pey 
etep noujt, noper deleh wip hir wites. a X450 Knt. de la. 
Tour 49 An ye loue ani other than youre husbonde, or ani 
other dele withe you, sauf he only. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 94 They go not to Church the day 
they have dealt with a woman, till they have wash’d them* 
selves. 

12 . To have business communications with ; to 
carry on negotiations, negotiate, treat with ; some- 
times implying secret or sinister dealings, arch . 
(and now associated with 13). 

etz 300 Cursor M. 5B48 (Gott.) Wid pe eldest folk of Israel, 
wid pharao pai went to dele. X393 Gower Conf. 1 . 267 The 
grete elerken. .com. .To tret upon thislordes hele, So longe 
they to-gider dele [etc.]. 1597 Bacon Ess. Negotiating (Arb.) 
86 It is generally better to deale by speech, then by letter, and 
by the mediation of a thirde then by a mans selfe. 1601 
B. Jonson Poetaster iv. ii, Now have they dealt with my 
pothecary to poison me. 1625 Camden s Hist. Eliz. 1. (x688) 
127 The Bishop of Rosse dealt with the Duke, as they were 
Hawking, about the Marriage. 2625 Ussher in Lett. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 132, I doubt not, but before this time you 
have dealt with Sir Peter Vanlore for obtaining Erpinus his 
. . Persian books, a 1725 Burnet Own Time (1823) II. 285 
Wilkinson, a prisoner for debt .. was dealt with to accuse 
him. 

13 . To carry on commercial transactions ; to do 
business, trade, traffic ( with a person, in an article). 

[1523 Ld. Bernf.rs Froiss. I. cclxvii. 395 People, suche as 
I haue dault with all in their marchaundyse. 1599 Minsheu 
Sp. Did ., Negociar , to deale in businesse, to follow a trade. 
2622 Cotgr., Trajtqucr , to trafficke, trade, . . commerce, 
deale in marchandise.] a 2627 Middleton Mayor Quinb. 
in. ii, J deal in dog’s leather. 1667 Decay Chr. Piely (J.) t 
This is to drive a wholesale trade, when all other petty 
merchants deal but for parcels. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 
iri. 65 Merchants care not to deal with him. 1735 Pope 
Donne Sat. iv. 140 Who in the secret, deals in Stocks secure, 
And cheats th’ unknowing Widow and the Poor. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Mattch. Strike vii. 82 A traveller who deals 
..with several firms in this place. 1866 Rogers Agric. fy 
Prices I. xxi. 530 Such persons dealt in finished goods. 

+ b. traits. To offer for sale. Obs. rare. 

1760 Foote Minor 11. Wks. 1790 1. 252 You would not have 
. . the flints ? . . Every pebble of cm . . He shall deal them as 
new pavement. 

14 . To have to do with (a thing) in any way; to 
busy or occupy oneself, to concern oneself with. 

rxxaoo Cursor M. 1517 JobaL.Was first loger, and fee 
delt f v.r. dalt] wit. C1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xvii. 80 Any 
man pat deles with sorcery or enchauntementz. 1477 Paston 
Lett. 807 III. 2x1, Ther is no man wyllyng to del with your 
swanes. 2535 Coverdale Ps. Ivii. 2 Youre handes deale 
with wickednesse. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 11. (1625) 
1x2 Speaking of Friendship, I onely aeale with such, whose 
actions (etc.]. 1 845-60 Abp. Thomson Laws of 'Thought 

Introd. s The mind deals with truth. 2869 Huxley in Sci. 
Opinion 21 Apr. 464 The first question with W’hich I propose 
to deal. 1893 Law Times XCV. 26/2 That part of the 
Companies Act 1862 which deals with guarantee companies. 

15 . with in: To occupy, employ, or exercise 
oneself in (a thing) ; to have to do with, to make 
use of. (Now often approaching a fig. use of 13.) 

x«>8j Mulcaster Positions ix. (1887) 54 Among the best 
writers that deale in this kinde. 2597 Bacon Ess. Suitors 
(Arb.) 44 Plaine dealing, in denying to deale in Sutes at first, 
is grown, .honourable. 1724 Watts Logic Ded., True Logic 
is not that noisy thingthat deals all in dispute and wrangling. 
2748 Chesterf. Lett. II. clviii. 65 All malt liquors fatten, 
or at least bloat ; and I hope you ao not deal much in them. 
2770 Junius Lett .xxxix. 200 Apoor contracted understanding 
deals in little schemes. 1885 Manch . Exam. 6 July 5/2 

Lord K F . .deals in vague outlines, as if afraid of being 

too specific. 

16 . To deal with : to act in regard to, administer, 
handle, dispose in any way of (a tiling) ; b. to 
handle effectively; to grapple with; to take suc- 
cessful action in regard to. 

2469 Piumpton Corr. (Camden) 23 He said that . . he wold 
deele with you & yours, both be the law & besides the 
jaw. a 1586 Sidney (J.), If she hated me, I should know 
what passion to deal with. x66x Bramhall Just Vind. vi. 
X53 He so abated their power., that a Dean and Chapter 
.were able to deal with them. 2737 Bracken Farviery 
Impr. (i757) H* 220 The Lungs are formed accordingly, so 
that they may the better deal with the Air admitted in ' 
Inspiration. 1848 Macaulay. Hist. Eng. I. 142 A power , 
more than sufficient to deal with Protector and Parliament j 
together, a 1859 Ibid. V. 33 The Long Parliament did not 
. . propose to restrain him from dealing according to his 
pleasure with his parks and his castles, his fisheries and 
his mines. 2874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 5 (1882) 137 It 
was with the general anarchy that Hubert had first to deal. 
2891 Law Times XC. 462/2 Mrs. Headley . . swore that she 
had never knowingly transferred or dealt with the mortgage. 
Ibid. XCII. 93/2 Restraining the defendants from selling or 
otherwise dealing with the shares. 


17 . To deal with ; to act towards (any one), to 
treat (in some specified way). 

axioo Cursor M. 16461 (Cott.) Iudas. .be-hald and se Hu 
vile pat j?ai wit him delt. c 2340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1661 He 
, .dalt with hir a! in daynte. 1494 Fabyan Chron.vt. cxlvji. 
233 In lyke maner as they had dalt with Burdeaux. 1535 
Coverdale Ps. cii[i]. 10 He hath not dealt with vs after 
our synnes. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 360 Sore displeased, 
that they were so hardly delt withal!. 2611 Bible 2 Sam. 
xviii. 5 Deale gently for my sake with .. Absalom. 2729 
Butler Scrm. ix. Whs. 1874 II, zz6 We ourselves shall one 
time or other be dealt with as we deal with others. 2874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 6. 521 The Commons were dealing 
roughly with the agents of the Royal system . 
b. with by in regard to) in same sense. 

X S73 G* Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 3 That he wuld not 
deale so hardly bt me. 1675 tr. Machiavclti s Prince (2883) 
305 The Venetians., have, .dealt, .honourably by him. 2754 
Chatham Lett. Nephew vi. 43 If we would deal fairly by 
ourselves. 1877 Miss Braddon Weavers $ Weft 324 It will 
not be found that I have dealt unjustly by any one. 

18 . To deal on , upon : to set to work upon. 
arch. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. ii. 76 Two deep enemies, Foes 
to my Rest . . Are they that I would haue thee deale vpon. 
2599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt. v. iv, Mit. What, 
will he deal upon such quantities of wine, alone? 1816 
Byron Ch. Han m. Ixxxiii, Allured By their new vigour, 
sternly have they dealt On one another. 2828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xv, 'There is a man thou must d.eal upon, Bonthron,’ 
said the knight. 

19 . To act towards people generally (in some 
specified way) ; to conduct oneself, behave, act. 

C2340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1114 pay dronken & daylyeden, 
& dalten vntyjtel, pese lordez & Jaayez. ibid. 1 668 per pay 
dronken & dalten. 2535 Coverdale Josh. i. 7 Y l thou mayest 
deale wysely whither so euer thou goest. 2593 Shaks. 2 
Hen. VI, iv. ix. 46, 1 . . doubt not so to deale, As all things 
shall redound vnto your good. 2602 — Lear 111. vi. 42 Let 
us deal justly. 1652 Needham Selden’s Mare CL 252 
Michael Attaliates truly did ill*. Nor indeed hath that 
eminent man dealt any better, who [etc.]. cx68o Beveridge 
Scrm, (1729) I. 446 O Lord I have, .dealt falsly before thee. 
2722 Swift Jrul. to Stella 27 Dec., They had better give 
up now, if she will not deal openly. 

+ 20 . To take action, act, proceed (usually in 


some matter or affair). Obs. 

2470-85 Malory Arthur iv. xiii, Wel said syr Vwayne go 
on your waye and lete me dele. 2568 Grafton Citron. II. 
288 To the which the French King aunswered, that without 
the presence of the .xii. peeres he could not deale in so 
weightie a matter. 2577 Hanmer Anc. EccL Hist. (1619) 
144 To deale in matters of religion both by word and deed. 
1586 J. Hooker Giro Id. Iret. in Ho lilts lied II. 44/1 No 
man would medle or deale to carrie the same awaie. 2599 
Shaks, Much Adov.l. iot Do not you meddle, let me deale 
in this. 

+ 21 . traits. To treat. Obs. rare. 

2586 Let. Earle Leyccster 1 A late and weightie cause 
dealt in this Parliament. 

Dealable (drlab’l), a. [f. Deal v. + -able.] 
Capable of being dealt with ; suitable for dealing. 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 91 Fled before the Fire, 
leaving it to its forradge, and not checquing it while deal- 
able with. 1890 Daily News rr Sept. 3/3 [It] did not vary 
much in the quotations— 7 to 1 being a dealable rate. 
Dealbate (d/iarlb/t), a. [ad. L. dealbal-us, 
pa. pple. of dealbdre (see next).] Presenting a 
whitened surface ; csp. in Bot. * covered with a very 
opaque white powder’ {Trcas. Bot . 1866). 

+ BeaTbate, V. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of dealbdre , 
to whiten over, whitewash, f. dc- + albdre to whiten, 
f. albtts white; cf. Daub vi] traits. To whiten. 

2623 Cockeram, Dealbate , to whitelime a thing. 2638 T. 
Whitaker Blood of Grape 30 Milhe is bloud dealbated or 
thrice concocted. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnou’s Disp., This 
dentifrice also will dealbate the teeth. 

Sealbation (dfiselbri+an). [ad. L. dealbdtion- 
etn , n. of action f. dealbdre (see prec.); cf. F. 
ddalbation (Littre).] The action of whitening; 
blanching, bleaching. 

2607 TorsELL Serpents (1653) 646 The dealbation of the 
hair, a 1634 Randolph Muses L cokin g-g l asse iv. i, She 
. .bath forgot to whiten Thenaturall rednesseofmy nose, she 
knowes not What ’tis wants dealbation ! 2678 R. R[ussellJ 
Gebcr 11. 1. 11. x. 59 Therefor they cannot whiten [lead] with 
good Dealbation. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dealbation , the art 
of making white the skin and teeth ; also of whitening bones 
far the purposes of anatomy. 

b. The * blanching or reduction to its assay 
value, of silver coin containing alloy. 

1888 W. Rye Records 4- Record-searching 29 The deal- 
bation is always specially mentioned, and the only mention 
of blanched silver is in the statement of the farm [etc.]* 

BeaT-boa’rd. [f* Deal sb$ + Board.] — 
Deal sb.% 1 ; a thin board of fir or pine. 

1568-9 in Burgon Life Gresham IL 284 One shippe or 
Brydges [Bruges] in Flanders, in the which is mastes, clappe- 
borde, deel-bordes. 2583 in Northern h.fr (?• L 77 A new 
cheste of Deal-fcourd. 2667 Pr/matt City ^ C. Build. 24* 
Deal-Boards from ten to twelve inches broad, and about ten 
foot long. x 7 « De Foe Plague (1884) 99 Doors having 
Deal-Boards nail’d over them 1883 Reade »n Harpers 
Mag. July 208/1 He could see through a deal board. 
De-alcoholize, -izer, -ist, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

+ Deale, dele. Obs. Of uncertain meaning. 

It seems to be used for the purpose of calling attention, 
and may be an interjection, or a verb in the imperativ e, v »tti 

fome of ‘Seel’ ‘mark! or note I _ r 

«xz2«; Ancr R. 27 6 Kume&jkrof smel of aromaz, o5er of 

S “o” hlkwi 7 d£]<= [f. r. Dele], ortednjfc sprin.Ig 

hereS winberien? Ibid. 36a Crist (moste] hohen pine & 
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passion, & so habben ingong into his.riche. Lo, deale hwat 
he seiS, — so habben ingong into his riche.. Ibid . 2S6. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 167 0 dele, said )?e kyng, pis is 
a foie Briton. 

Bealer (d rlai). [f. Deal v. + -er L] One who 
deals (,in various senses of the verb). 

1 . One who divides, distributes, delivers. 

c 1000 /Elfric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 129 Diuisor , dadere. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1x7 Del are, or he pat delythe, distri- 
butary par tit or. Delare, or grete almysse yevere, rogatorius. 
i 6 xj Cotgk., Distributing a distributor, dealer, dander. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul( 1SS3) 3 The dealer of the death-wound 
to the spirit of Pharisaism was a Pharisee. 

b. spec. The player who distributes the cards.. 
1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Stood, Hi. 58 Make him 
hut dealer . . If you do flnde good dealing, take his eares. 
1673 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 345 
Then the dealer . . shuffling them, after cutting, deals to 
every one three apiece. 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 19 The 
Dealer then deals nine cards to each player. . 

2 . One who has dealings with a person; one 
who deals in (a thing) ; T an agent, negotiator. 
Obs. in general sense except as transf. from next. 

c xooo AClfric Dent. v. 5 Ic waes daelere betwix Gode and 
eow. 1586 St. Trials t Q. Mary (R.), I was. acquainted, 

I confess, with their practices, but I never did intend to be 
a dealer in them. cx6xo Sir j. Melvil Mem. (1735) 39 6 
was accused to have been a Dealer with the Earl of Both- 
well. x6n Cotcr., Agenty an -Agent, a dealer, negotiator. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic x. iv. (1840) 11.2 A. sorcerer and 
enenanter, a witch, or dealer with the Devil, a 1745 Swift 
(J.), These small dealers in wit and learning. 

3 . One who deals in merchandise, a trader ; spec. 
one who sells articles in the same condition in 
which he has bought them ; often in combination, 
as cattle - , coni-, horse - , money-dealer. 

1611 Cotgr., Trafiqueur, a trafficker, trader, marchant, 
occupier, dealer in the world. 1651 Davenant Gondibert 1. 
iii. ( R.\ Such small money (though the peoples gold With 
which they trade) great dealers skorne to take. 1745 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman Introd. (1841) 1. 2 A very great number 
of considerable dealers, whom we call tradesmen. 1793 
Capt. Bentinck in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (2862; III. 48 He 
is supplied with horses by some dealer in Town. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ.{i8'j6)\\l.x\. §5. 315 Dealers in money (as lenders 
by profession are improperly called). 1891 Pall Mall G. 
29 Oct. 2/1 Costers and hucksters and those not too particular 
buyers who are euphemistically known as * general dealers 
1 4 . One who acts (in some specified manner) in 
his relation to others. Obs. 

1547-54 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vin. i. Hypocrites 
and double dealers. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione s Courtyer 
1. H iij, An vntrue dealer, and a despiser of men. x6xi Bible 
Isa. xxi. 2 The treacherous dealer. 1677 Wycherley ( title ), 
The Plain Dealer. 1840 Thackeray Catherine i, What ! 
call Peter Brock a double-dealer? 

Deal-lish : see Deal sb. 3 3. 

Dealing (dfliq), vbl. sb. [-ing L] The action 
of the verb Deal. 

1 . Division; distribution (of gifts, blows, cards, 
etc.); sharing. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 374 Porw bedes-byddyngc and 
. . \>qtw penyes delyngc. 1382 wyclif Hunt, xxxvi. 4 The 
delynge {1388 departyng] of lottis. 1382 — r Cor. x. 16 The 
delynge or part takynge of the body of the Lord, a 1400-50 
Alexander 451 In delingis of dyntis. a 1533 Frith Disput. 
Purgatory § 27 All thyne Executours dealyng, and offeryng 
of masse pence, help thee not a myte. a 160 z W. Perkins 
Cases 0/ Consc. (16x9) 347 Others that . . iudge the very 
dealing of the cardes to bee a lotte.. 1885 J. Martineau 
Types Etk. Th. 1. 1. ii. § 3. 161 If this dealing out of ideas 
by exigency is assigned to God. 

attrib. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1257/2 His feeding 
..all commers thrise a weeke appointed for his dealing daies. 
•j* b. co tier. A part, division. Obs. 

<1x300 E. E. Psalter cxxxv. 13 pat delt the Rede See in 
delinges wele. 

2 . Intercourse, friendly or business communica- 
tion, connexion. Now usually^/. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 38 To loue euery man iche 
other, wyth al ryghtwyse and just delyng togyddur. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 02 About two moneths 
since, he had dealings with a neighbour of yours, touching 
a Farme. x6ix Bible John iv. 9 The Iewes haue no dealings 
with the Samaritanes. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 55 
The dealing or business that is between body and body, 
being as real as that between body and ghost. 1712 Arbuth- 
not John Bull 1. vin. Hocus had dealings with John's wife. 
*855 Macaulay. Hist. Eng. III. 678 It was rumoured .. he 
had dealings with St. Germains. 

3 . Trading, trafficking ; buying and selling. 

. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 234 Such as would not be 
impos’d upon, will find the best Ware and Dealing at 
Brumpton-Park. x863 Rogers Pol. Eton. iii. (ed. 3) 22 
Where dealings are transacted on a large scale, it is not 
difficult for commodities to be exchanged against com- 
modities. 

4 . Acting (in some specified way) towards others ; 
way of acting, conduct, behaviour. 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour E vij b, For of good delyng 
and of good guydynge.cam neuer but worship and honoure. 
c X500 Mclttsitic 310 His vnkynd & abhomynable deelyng, 
x 5*3 Ed. Berners Froiss. I. cxxvii. 154 To ryde out to se 
the dealyng of thenglysshmen. 1573 G. Harvey Lett.-bk. 
f Camden) 1 A present redres of so wrongful delings. 1674 
xn Essex Papers (Camden) I. 176 The unworthy dealing 
Sir Rob 1 Howard. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886} 37 
'* ant of faithful dealing in the highest matters. 

b- with with : Acting toivards, treatment of. 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. (i86x) III. 288 What if God will 
use his absoluteness ..in this his dealing with his children. 
x?:8 Hickes & Nelson 7. Keitlcivell 11. IvL 175 Such a 
Dealing with their Soveraign as they . . would not have 


allowed In any of their own . . Servants. . 1885 Spectator 
8 Aug. 1043/1 The fluctuations of policy which have marked 
England’s dealings with the Soudan. 

f Dealth. Obs. nonce-zvd. [f. Deal v., after 
wealth , growth .] Portion dealt. 

1637 N. Whiting Hist. Albino <5- B. (N.), Then know, 
Bellama, since thou aimst at wealth, Where Fortune has 
bestowed her largest deakh. 

t Dea*mbxilate, v. Obs. [f. L. deainbularc to 
walk abroad : see De- I. 3.] 

1623 Cockeram, Deambulate, to walke abroad. 

De ambulation (dtia^mbiul^Jbn). [ad. L. 
deambuldtion-cm , n. of action f. deambuldre. ] 
The action of walking abroad or taking a walk. 

<21529 Skelton Image Hypocr. 148 They make deambula- 
tions With great ostentations. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xvi,.Suche 
exercises, as may be used within the house, or in the 
shadowe..as deambulations or moderate walkynges. 1545 
Joye Exp. Dan. iv. H ij b, In this kinges ydle deambu- 
lacion. 1648 W. Sclater Jun. in IF. SclatcFs Malachi 
(1650) Ep. Ded., At your refections, deambulations, confer- 
ences. 1843 Neale & Webb Durandus's Symbol. Ch . p. 
Jxvii, They had void spaces for deambulation. 1849 Lytton 
Caxlons i.u.ix, Book in hand, he would, on fine days, pace 
to and fro . . In these deambulations, as he called them, he 
had generally a companion. 

t i)ea*mbnla:tor. Obs. [L. deambulator , 
agent-n. f. deainbularc (see above).] One who 
walks abroad. 

1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. lit. 76 The Od- 
combyan Deambulator, Perambulator, Ambler, Trotter, or 
vntyred Traueller, SirTho. Coriat. 

Dea*mbulatory, a. and sb. [ad. L. deambit- 
latori-us fit for walking in, etc., whence -dtdrium 
sb., place to walk in.] 

A. adj. Moving about from place to place ; 
movable, shifting. 

1607 Cowell Intcrpr. s. v. Eschequcr, In Scotland the 
Eschequer was stable, but the other session was deambula- 
torie. a 1633 Lennard tr. Charron's JFisd. 11. iii. § 3 (1670) 
238 In it selfunequal, wavering, deambulatory. <x 1659 Bp. 
Morton Episc. yustified 142 The deambulatory actors used 
to have their quietus est. 

B. sb. A place to walk in for exercise ; esp. a 
covered walk or cloister. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy h. xi, Fresche alures. .That called 
were deambulatoryes, Men to walke to geder twayne & 
twayne, To kepe them drye when it dyde rayne. 1447 Will 
Hen. VI in T. J. Carter King's Coll. Chapel [ 13 Of the 
which [cloistre square] the deambulatorie xiiij fete wide. 
1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 55 An inscription in a Roman 
garden informed the walker, that when he had made five 
turns of the deambulatory he had completed a mile. 

t DeambulatoTrr. Sc. Obs. [Suffix Tepr. F. 
- atoiri ] =prec. sb. 

15x3 Douglas AEneis vii. iv. 62 Wythin the cheif deam- 
bulatour on raw Of forfaderis gret ymagis did stand, a X572 
Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 I. 392 Thair suldiouris in greit 
cumpaneis . . resortit to Sanct Geillis Kirk in Edinburgh, 
and maid thair commune deambulatour thairin. 

Deame, obs. form of Deem, Dime. 
De-amerieanize : see De- II. j. 

+ De-a’mple, v. Obs. notice-wd. [f. De- II. 2 
+ Ample.] To deprive of amplitude, belittle. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 207 It doth grieve me to see how 
great things are deampled and dismagned amongst you. 
Dean 1 (din). Forms : 4-5 dene, deen(e, den, 
5 deyn(e, (dyen), 6 Sc. dane, 5-7 deane, 7- 
dean, [ME. deen, den, a. OF. deien, dien . mod.F, 
doyen — Sp. and It. decano, Pg. deao, Cat. dega L. 
decan-um one set over ten (cf. Exod. xviii. 21 Vulg.), 
also Gr. SeKavbs, explained from dec-etn ten. 

Whether viewed as Gr. or L., the form of the word offers 
difficulties. In both languages, it had also an early astro- 
logical sense, * the chief of ten parts, or of ten degrees, of a 
zodiacal sign ’ : see Decan. Salmasius, De annis climac- 
tericis ct' antiqua Astrologia (Leyden, 1648), considers this 
the original sense, and holds it to be a term of oriental 
astrology, which was merely assimilated to Sexa, decern, in 
Gr. and L. As a military term, the Gr. derivative Sextma 
occurs=L. decuria , in the Tcictica of ./Elian and of Arrian 
(both c. 120) ; the L. decanus occurs in Vegetius De Re 
Militari c. 386. The word is then used by Jerome c 400 
in his translation of Exodus xviii. 21, 25, where the Old 
Latin had decurio ; and about the same time the monastic 
use (sense 3 below) appears in Cod. Theodos . xvi. 5. 30, and 
Cassian’s Instil, iv. xo. In later times of the empire it was 
applied to various civil functionaries. From these monastic 
and civil uses come all the modem senses of dean.] 
t X. Representing various uses of late L. decanus : 
A head, chief, or commander of a division of ten. 

1388 Wyclif Ex. xviii. 21 Ordeyne thou of hem tribunes, 
and centuriouns, and quinquagenaries, and deenys [1382 
rewlers vpon ten, Vulg. decanos]. c 1440 Secrees 187 Ffolwe 
panne vche comandour ffoure vicaires, & vche vicaire tene 
tederes, & vche ledere tene denys, & vche deyn ten men. 
Ibid., With vche a ledere tene dyens, and with vche a dyen 
ten men. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 59/2 Ordeyne of them 
Jrybunes & ceDturiones & denes that may in all tymes 
juge the peple. 

1 2 . Asa translation of med.L. decanus , applied 
I in the ‘Laws of Edward the Confessor ’ to the 
ieodmg-ealdor , borsholder, headborough, or tithing- 
man, the headman of a fridborh or tenmannelale. 

\ (See Stubbs, Const. Hist. I. v. S7.) Obs. 

. fix X200 Loans of Edw. Ccnf. xxviii, Sic imposuemnt 
justitiarios super quosque x fri^borgos, quos decanos possu- 
mus dicere, Anglice autem tyenPe heuedv ocati sunt, hoc est 
x.] 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxvL (1739) 

44 If any controversy arose between the pledges, the chief 


pledge by them chosen, called also the Dean or Headbur* 
rough,' might determine the same. 1695 Kennctt Par. 
Antiq. (1818) II. 338 Which justices, or civil deans, were to 
examine and determine all lesser causes between villages 
and neighbours. 

3 . As a translation of Eccl. L. decanus , applied 
to a head or president of ten monks in a monastery. 

In the OE. transl. of the Rule of St. Benedict, c. xxi, 
rendered ieopittgealdor 4 tithing-elder 

(<1430 Augustine De Moribus Eccl. Cath. i. 31 Eis quos 
decanos vocant eo quod sint denis propositi.) a 1641 Bp. 
MovntaguAcIs Mon. 437 Only the Deanes, or Tenth men, 
goe from Cell to Cell to minister consolation. 1695 Kennett 
Par. Antiq. (1818) II. 339-340 The like^ office of deans 
began very early in the greater monasteries, especially in 
those of the Benedictine order ; where the whole convent 
was divided into decuries, in which the dean or tenth 
person did preside over the other nine . . And in the larger 
houses, where the numbers amounted to several decuries, 
the senior dean had a special preeminence, and had some- 
times the care of all the other devolved upon him alone. 
And therefore the institution of cathedral deans was cer- 
tainly owing to this practice. 1885 Catholic Diet. s.v., The 
senior dean, in the absence of the abbot and provost, 
governed the monastery. 

4 . The head of the chapter or body of canons of 
a collegiate or cathedral church. 

Arising out of the monastic use. ‘ As a cathedral officer, 
the decanus dates from the 8th c., when he is found, after 
the monastic pattern, as subordinate to the praepositus , or 
provost, who was the bishop's vicegerent as head of the 
chapter But ‘ the office in its full development dates only 
from the 10th or nth c.. .the Dean of St. Paul's, a. d. 1086, 
being the first English dean Diet. Chr. Auti<?. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 337 Sir Alisander was hie 
dene of Glascow. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xitl. 65 pis freke 
bifor pe den of poules Preched of penaunces. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vu. 327 Y" great deane of Pawlis, Mayster Richarde 
Wethyrshed. 1577 Harrison England u, i. (1877). 1. 
14 Cathedrall churches, wherein the deanes (a calling 
not knowne in England before the Conquest) doo beare 
the cheefe rule. 1641 Termes de la Ley 101 Deane and 
Chapter is a body Corporate spirituall, consisting of., 
the Deane (who is chiefe) and his Prebends, and they 
together make this Corporation. 1689 Wood Life 17 June, 
Dr. Aldridge, canon of Ch. Ch. [was] installed deane. 17x4 
Swift Imit. Hor. Sat. 11. vi.43 Mr. Dean, go change 
your gown. 1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
263 There may be a chapter without any dean, as the 
chapter of the collegiate church of South well.. Every dean 
must be resident in his cathedral church four score and ten 
days .. in every year. 1862 Mrs. H, Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
xxviii, 1 Will you pardon my intruding upon you here, Mr. 
Dean?’ he began. 

5 . A presbyter invested with jurisdiction or pre- 
cedence (under the bishop or archdeacon) over a 
division of an archdeaconry; more fully called rural 
dean ; formerly (in some cases) dean of Christi- 
anity; see Christianity 4. (There were also 
urban deans ( decani nrbani) : see Kennett Par. 
Antiq. II. 339.) 

_ The rural dean had, in England till the Reformation, and 
in. France till the Revolution, large powers of visitation, ad- 
ministration, and jurisdiction, which are still retained in 
some Roman Catholic countries. In England the office and 
title became almost obsolete from the 16th c., but have, 
since 1835, been generally revived for purposes of diocesan 
organization. See Dansey, Horse Dccanicx Rurales, 1835. 

(Kennett, Du Cange, etc., have cited decanus episcopi in 
this sense from the * Laws of Edward the Confessor ’ xxvii ; 
but episcopi is an interpolation not in the original text, 
the decanus spoken of being really in sense 2 above.) 

a 1350 Cursor M. 29539 (Cotton Galba MS.) And of a prest 
assoylid be, pat power has to vnbind pe, pat es he pat it first 
furth sent, Als dene or officiall by iugement.. c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 249 Whanne pei ben falsly amendid by officialis & 
denes, c 1450 Holland Howlat 215 The Ravyne . .Was dene 
rurale to reid. 1456 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II .236 With offycyal nor 
den no favour ther ys, But if sir symony shewe them sylver 
rounde. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 80 Of the negli- 

f ens of denys of archedekons and of other officers. 15x4 
itzherb. Just. /V<r.r(i538) 121 It sbalbe.leful to al Arche- 
decons, Deanes, &c...to weare Sarcenet in theyr lynynges 
of theyr gownes. 1697 Bp. Gardiner Advice Clergy Lin- 
coln 6 The Assistance of. Rural Deans, which Office is., 
yet exercised in some Dioceses, .but has unhappily been 
disused in this, (for how long time I know not). 1712 
Prideaux Direct. Ch. -wardens (ed. 4)104 Bishop Lloyd 
went so far. .as to name Rural Deans in every Deanry of 
the Diocese. X765.BLACKSTONC Comm. I. 382 The rural 
deans are very antient officers of the church, but almost 
grown out of use.; . though their deaneries still subsist as an 
ecclesiastical division of the diocese, or archdeaconry. 1826 
Polwhele Trad. Sf Recoil. II. 6xo On visiting the church 
at L. St. Columb as Dean -rural. 

b. In the American Episcopal Church, the 
president of a Convocation (q.v., 3 b). 

6. In other ecclesiastical uses ; 

Dean of Peculiars ; one invested with the charge of 
a peculiar, i. e. a particular church, parish, or group of 
parishes which is .exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of the diocese within which it is situated, e.g. the Dean of 
Battle in Sussex. Such is also the Dean of the Chapels 
Royal in England (St. James’s and Whitehall);' in Scotland 
the Deans of the Chapel Royal are six clergymen of the 
Ch. of Scoth, who receive a portion of the revenues formerly 
belonging to the Chapel Royal of Holyrood. 

Dean of the Arches ', the lay judge of the Court of 
Arches, who has peculiar jurisdiction over thirteen London 
parishes called a deanery, and exempt from the authority of 
the bishop of London. 

Dean of the Province of Canterbury ; the Bishop of 
London, who, under a mandate from the archbishop, sum- 
mons the bishops of the province to meet in Convocation. 

[1496 see Decan 3.] 164 7 Clarendon Hist. Rob, i. (1843) 
33/2 The then Bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on 
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his majesty, throughout that whole journey [into Scotland! 
which, as he was dean of the chappel, he was not obliged 
to do. 1660 R. Coke Power <5- Subj. 203 The King shall 
present to his free chappels (in default of rhe Dean). 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon^ 192 The Judge of this Court.. is dis- 
tinguished by tne title of Dean or Official of the Court of 
Arches. Ibid. 205 There are also some Deans in England 
without any Jurisdiction; only for Honour so stiled ; as 
the Dean of the Royal Chapel, the Dean of the Chape! of 
St. George at Windsor. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) II. 265 The third species of Deans are those of 
peculiars.. Deans of peculiars have sometimes jurisdiction 
and cure of souls, as the Dean of Battle, in Sussex, and 
sometimes jurisdiction only, ,as the Dean of the Arches, 
London. 1893 Whitaker’s Almanack, Dean of the Chapels 
Royal, The Bishop of London. 

7 . In the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge: 
The title of one or more resident fellows appointed 
to supervise the conduct and studies of the junior 
members and to maintain discipline among them, 
to present them for graduation, etc. 

The office came originallyfrom that of the monastic dean, 
and was disciplinary ; one important function of the dean 
in early times was to preside at the disputations of the 
scholars, and in the Oxford colleges of the new foundation 
deans were appointed in the different faculties, e.g. at New 
College, two in Arts, one in Canon Law, one in Civil Law, 
and one in Theology, who presided at the disputations of 
the students in these faculties; from the end of the 16th 
c., it became customary also in most colleges for the dean 
to present for degrees. At present the functions pertaining 
to dis_cipline 2 attendance at chapel, graduation, etc., are 
sometimes discharged by a single dean, alone or in con- 
junction with a sub- warden, vice-president, or other vice- 
gerent, sometimes distributed among two or three deans ; 
hence the offices of senior and junior dean , or sz/b-dean, 
dean of arts, dean of divinity , dean <jf degrees , existing 
in some colleges- 

[In the Statutes of Merton Coll., 1267-74, such officers are 
appointed 1 numero cuilibet vicenario vei etiam decenario/ 
but the title decanus isjiot used. 1382 Stat. New Coll. 
Oxon. xiv, Quinque socii.-qui sub dicto custode tanquam 
ejus coadjutores Scholarium et Sociorum ipsorum curam et 
regimen habeant, qualiter scilicet in studio scholastico et 
morum honestate proficiant . . Quos omnes sic prasfectos 
Decanos volumus nuncupari. Permittentes quod ill! ambo 
Decani facultatum Juris Canonici et Civilis eligi poterunt, 
etc.j X572 Harrison England n. Hi. (1877) 1. 81 There is 
moreouei- in euerie house a maister or prouost, who hath 
vnder him a president, and certeine censors or deanes, 
appointed to looke to the behavour and maners of the 
students there. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 161 At college 
. - They lost their weeks : they vest the souls of deans. 1853 
C. Bede Verdant Green iv, He had been Proctor and 
College Dean there. 1891 Rashdall in Clark Coll. Oxford 
157 {New Coll.) The discipline was mainly in the hands of 
the Sub-Warden and the five deans— two Artists, a Canonist, 
a Civilian, and a Theologian— who presided over the dis- 
putations of their respective Faculties. 

8 . The president of a faculty or department of 
study in a University, as in the ancient continental 
and Scotch Universities, and in the colleges affiliated 
to the modern Universities of London, Victoria, etc. 

In U. S., the dean is now a registrar or secretary. 

[xvji Chart ul, Univ. Paris. I. 488 Magistro J. de 
Racheroles tunc existente decano facultatis medicine. 1282 
Ibid. I % 595 Canonicus Parisiensis et decanus theologice 
facultatis. 14x3 Jur amentum Bachalariorum, St. An- 
drews, Ego juro quod ero obediens facultati arcium et 
decano eiusdem. 1453 Jas. II. Letter in Munim . Univ . 
Glasg. I. 6 Facultatum decanos procurators nacionum 
regentes magistros et scholares in prelibata Universitate.] 
1524 Jas. V Letter to St. Andrews 19 Nov., Maister 
Mertype Balfour vicar of Monymeil, den of faculte of art of 
the said universite. 1535 Ibid. 28 Feb., Dean of facultie 
of Theologie of the said university. 1578 Contract in 
Munim . Univ. Glasg. I. 1x9 Maister Thomas Smeitoun 
minister of Paslay and dean of facultie of the said Univer- 
sitie. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St, Gt . Brit. 11. in. (1743) 438 
The University of Glasgow, .had originally considerable 
Revenues for the Maintenance of a Rector, a Dean of 
Faculty, a Principal or Warden, etc. 1875 Edin. Univ. Cal. 
37 The affairs of each Faculty are presided over by a Dean, 
who is elected From among Professors of the Faculty. 1893 
* r - Cotnpayre's Abelard 135 The deans., were the real 
administrators of their respective Faculties. They presided 
in the assemblies of their company, and were members of 
the council of the University. 

b. Dean of Faculty : the president of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, 

1664 Minutes Faculty of Advocates 4 June (MS. in Adv. 
Libr.j, Motions being- made anent the elections of ane 
deane of faculty. 1826 Scott Diary 7 June in Lockhart , 
I went to the Dean of Faculty’s to a consultation about 
Constable. 

c. Also the usual title of the head of a school 
of medicine attached to a hospital. 

1849 Minutes of Committee St. Thomas's Hasp. 23 May, 
The Committee having; been summoned for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the -appointment of a Dean .. it 
was agreed . . that some one member of the Medical School 
shall for each year act in the capacity and with the title of 
‘Dean of the Medical School’. 1893-4 Prospectus St. 
Thomas's Med. Sc/t. 16 Dean of the School. G, H. Makins 
F.R.C.S. ' 

9 . Dean of guild : a. in the mediaeval guilds, an 
officer who summoned the members to attend 
meetings, etc.; b. in Scotland, the head of the 
guild or merchant-company of a royal burgh, who 
is a magistrate charged with the supervision of all 
buildings within the burgh. 

Except in the four cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, where he is still elected by the guildry, this 
officer is now chosen by the town-councillors from among 
their own number. 


1389 in Eng. Gilds 46 On Dene, for to warnyn alle gild 
brej>ren and sistren. 1469 Sc. Acts fas. Ill (1597) § 29 
A 1 Officiares perteining to the towne : As Alderman, 
Baillies, Deane of Gild, and vther officiares. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 43 The Dean of Guild is that magis- 
trate of a royal borough, who is head of the merchant- 
company ; he has the cognisance of mercantile causes 
within borough . . and the inspection of buildings. 1806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2)506 Selkirk is a royal borough. . It is 
governed by 2 bailies, a dean of guild, treasurer, and xo 
counsellors. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold 1 . 11. i. 451 The deans 
of the guilds and the principal citizens, who had come out 
to meet him. 

10 . The president, chief, or senior member of any 
body. [ = F. doyen.'] 

1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2215/2 At the Boots of the Coach 
went the Pages.. and by them the Dean or chief of the 
Footmen in black Velvet. 1827 Hardman Battle of Water- 
loo 15 Ah 1 ah ! Boney,must you, or our Duke, be the chief 
dean? 1889 Times 25 Nov. 6 The Diplomatic Agents at 
Cairo, .met at the residence of the dean, the Consul-General 
of Spain, Seiior de Ortega. 

b. Dean of the Sacred College', see quot. 1885. 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3921/1 The Cardinal de Bouillon will 
return hither., to exercise his Function of Dean of the 
College of Cardinals. 1885 Catholic Diet, s.v., The Cardinal 
Dean is the chief of the sacred college; he is usually the 
oldest of the Cardinal Bishops . . He presides in the consistory 
in the absence of the Pope. 

11. Comb . 

1862 Sat. Rcu. XIV. 706/1 If Lord Shaftesbury is to be 
a Dean-maker. Ibid., The whole system of Dean-making 
needs reform. 

Dean 2 , dene (dfn). Forms: i denu, 1- 
dene, 2-4 dane, 5 deyne, 6 Sc. dyne, 8-9 dean. 
[OE. denu, acc. dene, valley OTeut. *dant -, 
from the same root as OE. dcn{?i, Den (:— OTeut. 
danj-o”i), q.v.] A vale : a. formerly the ordinary 
word, literal and figurative (as in OE. deafdenu 
valley of death, ME. dene of leres), and still occur- 
ring in the general sense in some local names, as 
the Dean , Edinburgh, Taunton Dean , the wide 
valley of the Tone above Taunton, and perh. Dean 
Forest ; b. now, usually, the deep, narrow, and 
wooded vale of a rivulet. 

As a common appellative, used in Durham, Northumber- 
land, and adjacent parts of Scotland and England ; as part 
of a proper name, separate or in composition, occurring 
much more widely, e. g. Denholm Dean in Roxburghshire, 
fesmond Dean or Dene near Newcastle, Castle Eden Dean 
or Dene and Hawthorndene in Durham, Chellow Dene 
near Bradford, North Dean near Halifax, Hepworilt Dene 
near Huddersfield, Deepdene near Dorking, East Dean , 
West Dean , Ovin^dean, Rottingdean, in deep wooded vales 
in the chalk downs near Brighton. The spelling dene is 
that now prevalent in Durham and Northumberland. In 
composition often shortened to den, as Marden , Smarden, 
Biddenden , etc. in Kent. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter Ixxxiii. 7 In dene team [in convatle 
lacriinarum ]. Ibid. ciii. 10 In deanum. c 1000 jElfric 
Gram. (Z.) 56 Uallis, dene, c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 5 
JE\c denu [Lindisf. dene, Hatton danej biS gelylled. a X300 
E. E. Psalter Ixxxiii. 7 (Matz.\ In dene of teres. £1325 
E. E. Allit . P. A. 295 pou says hou trawez me in J>is dene. 
1340 Ayenb. 59 Ich wille maki belles and J> e danes. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5421 pan dryues he furth. .into a deyne 
entris, A vale full of vermyn. 1594 Bait. Balrinness in Sc. 
Poems 16 th C. II. 355 Now must I flie, or els be slaine. .With 
that he ran ouer ane dyne Endlongis ane lytill bume. 1612 
Drayton Polyolb. iii. 418 Tauntons fruitfull Deane. 1794 
W. Hutchinson Hist. Durham III. 1 There are some deep 
and woody vales or deans near this mansion [at Castle 
Eden]. 1806 Hull Advertiser 11 Jan. 2/2 The Estate offers 
. .deans for plantations, sheltered from the sea. x8x6 Sur- 
tees Hist. Durham I. it. 44 The wild beauties of the Dene 
[at Castle Eden]. 1873 Murray Handbk. Durham 13 The 
deep wooded denes which debouche upon the coast. 

Dean As a Cornish mining term : The end 
of a level. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. x88x tn Raymond Mining 
Gloss. 

De-anathematize, v. : see De- II. 1. 

Deand, obs. north, form of Dying. 

Deane, obs. form of Din ; var. of Dain sb. 
Deanery (df-nsri). Also 5 denerye, deyn- 
rye, 6 denry, 6-9 deanry. [f. Dean 1 + -ery : 
the AFr. form dcnric was prob. from Eng.] 

1 . The office or position of a dean. 

[1292 Britton u. xvii. § 6 Den£ [ v.rr . denee, denriej, ou 
thresorie, ou chaunterie.] c 1440 Promp. Parv. 118 Denerye, 
dccanaius. 1483 Cath. Angl. 95 A Deynryp, decania. 
1534 Act 26 Hen . VIII, c. 3 § 9 Any . . Priorie, Arch- 
deaconry, Deanry . . or any other benefice or promotion 
spiritual!. 1588 J. Udall Diotrepkes (Arb.) 26 To beg the 
Byshoppricks, Deanries, and such great places. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 37/2 When he could no 
longer keep the deanery of the chappel royal. ^ 1706 Hearne 
Collect. 25 Dec., Upon quitting his Deanery in the College 
[St. John’s, OxfordJ. 1724 Swift DrapiePs Lett, vii. The 
deanries all . . are in the donation of the crown. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. vi. 87 The Deanery of Christ- 
church became vacant. 

2 . The group of parishes, forming a division of 
a diocese, over which a rural dean presides ; for- 
merly/also, the jurisdiction of a dean. 

a X440 Found. St. Bartholomnv s xii. 47 A Preiste . . that 
gouerynd the Chirche of seynt Martyn . . had reesyuyd one , 
hym. .the deynrye of nyghchirches for maters ecclesiasticall 
to discusse. 1587 Harrison Engl. it. i. (1877) 1. 15 Vnto 1 
these deanerie churches also the cleajgie in old time of the I 
same deanrie were appointed to repaire at sundrie seasons, I 
there to receiue wholesome ordinances, and to consult. I 


1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 91 Appeale may be to the 
rural] Deanery. _ 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq . (18x8) II. 338 
The bishops divided each diocese into deaneries or tithings, 
each of which was the district of ten parishes or churches. 
X 7 2 7 ~S I Chambers Cycl. s.v. Arches, The judge of the 
court of arches, is called the dean of the arches, .with which 
officialty is commonly joined a peculiar jurisdiction over 
thirteen parishes in London, termed a deanry. 1835 
Dansey Horx Dec. Rur. I. 19 The division of dioceses at 
that time into decennaries or deanries. 3837 Penny Cycl. 
VIII. 340/1 The report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
1835, recommends that each parish shall be assigned to 
a deanery, and each deanery topn archdeaconry. 1890 Bp. 
Westcott in Durham Dice. Gas. IV. 34 Some improvements 
will, I trust, be made in the assignment of parishes to the 
several Deaneries. 

3 . The official residence of a dean. 

1598 Shakes. Merry IV. iv. vi. 31 And at the Deanry, 
where a. Priest attends, Strait marry her. 1727 Earl of 
Oxford in Swift's Lett. 12 Oct., I was in hopes.. that you 
would not have gone to your deanery till the Spring. 1855 
Macaulay H is!. Eng. IV. 251 Late at night he was brought 
to Westminster, and was suffered to sleep at his deanery. 

4 . Comb., as *{* deanery church (the church of a 
rural dean), deanery house. 

1587 Harrison England ii. i. ( 1877) 1. 15 But as the 
number of Christians increased, so first monasteries, then 
finallie parish churches, were builded in euery iurisdiction : 
from whence I take our deanerie churches to haue their 
orminale, now called mother churches, and their incumbents 
arenpreests. X720 Swift Poems, Apollo to Dean , That 
traitor Delany. .seditiously came. .To the deanery house. 

Deaness (df nes). [f. Dean 1 + -ess.] 

1 . A woman who is head of a female chapter. 
[L. deedna, F. doyenne.] 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11. xxxv, The Abbess of Qued- 
lingberg . . with the four great dignitaries of her Chapter, 
the prioress, the deaness, the sub-chan tress, and senior 
canoness. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 347 Abbess v. Gilsa, 
Deaness vom Stein, and Canoness v. Metzsch. 

2 . hinnorous. The wife of a dean. 

1884 G. Allen Phtlistia 1 . 113 Fancy little Miss Butterfly 
a rural deaness f 

Dea*-nettle. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 6- dee-, 
8- day-, 9 dea-, deea-, deye-, dae-. [Generally 
held to be a reduction of dead-nettle (in Trevisa 
deed-nettyll') ; but the phonology is not clear.] 
A name given to the species of Lamium (Dead- 
nettle) and other Labiates having nettle-like 
leaves ; but in Scotland and the North of England 
more especially to the Hemp-nettle, Galeopsis 
Telrahit , the acute calyx-segments of which, when 
dry and rigid, often wound the hands of reapers. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 20 There be other wedes not spoken 
of, as dee-nettylles, dodder, and suche other, that doo moche 
harme. 1788 Marshall Rur. Econ. E. Yorksh. Gloss., 
Dea-nettle, galeopsis tetrahit , wild hemp. 1853 G, Johsstoh 
N at. Hist. E. Bord. 162 Labourers in harvest are some* 
times^ affected with whitlow, and they ascribe the disease 
invariably to the sting of the Deye-nettle. 1878 Cumbrld. 
Gloss., Dean, Deea, Dee nettle , the dead nettle — Lamium 
album. 

De -anglicize, v . : see De- II. 1. 
De~a*nimalize, v. [De- II. i.] trans. To 
deprive of its animal character. 

1865 Intell. Observer XXXVII I. 96 The negative evidence 
..does not deanmialise it. 1887 E. P. Powell Heredity 
from God 155 The tendency is to deanimalize the organs, 
and to create an intellectual type. 

Deanship (dfnjjp). [f. Dean 1 + -ship.] 

1 . The office, position, or rank of a dean ; the 
tenure of this office. 

x6xx Cotgr., Doycnnl, a Deanerie, or Deaneship. 1761 
Warton Life Bathurst 214 (T.) Those [chapter-acts] that 
were made during his deanship. 1827 Codbf.tt Protestant 
Reform, ir. § 47 The Bishopricks, the Parish-livings, the 
Deanships .. are in fact all in their gift. x88x New Eng. 
fml. Educ. XXIV. 347 Prof. P. J. Williams to the dean- 
ship of the Normal department. 

2 . The personality of a dean : used humorously 
as a title. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 3 May it please you. .to ride 
to Sarum and thanke his Deanship for it. 1729 Swift 
Poems , Grand Question xxxiii, I then shall not value his 
Deanship a straw. 1812 Parr Let. Dec. 12 Wks. (1828) VII. 
470 His Deanship perhaps has brought from his es crutoire 
his old Concio for the Doctorate. 

De-anthropomo'rpliize, v. [De- JL i.J 

trans. To deprive of its anthropomorphic cha- 
racter; to divest of its (attributed) human, form. 

So De-antliropoinorpli-iza'tion, -ized, -iztng, 


sm. r 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. I. 176 A continuous Pjocessot 

:anthropomorphization. 1879 J. Jacobs »n 1 . * 

ept. 499 The deanthropomorphised Deity of 

584 Pall Mall G. 4 Jan. 4 /a The de ’ :mthr ( ^ 0 R°^h E "f n 

rocess will continue, says Mr. Spencer. 

ontemp. Rev. July 52 A continuous growth of deanthrqpo- 

SS-.^ing through polytheism into monothe.sm 

a progressive ‘ purification ’ of theism. 

De-appetize, -ing : see De- 11. i- 
t Dear, sb> Oh. In .Vjdere. ^pp. lepr. an 
^recorded OE. *dient, ^dhru = OHG. hurt, 
IHG. Hurt, OLG. diuri fem. preciousness . glory, 
igh value, dearness, dearth. Cf. Deak o.i] 

[207 R e CroucT[i 7 V 4 ) 4 Gret • • i' re of hv"? I" s' ue, ; e 
e say c 1300 Havtlok S24 A strong dere lugan to ttscol 
>m of bred. Hid- ^t, I "ene that we ^ 
tnger, [(is dere is so strong. 01330 R- hat.vM. L/.rvr . 
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IVace (Rolls) 16419 In his tyme failled pe com.. Of pat 
defaute cam gret dere [et en apres fit la chcrtf\. 

Dear (dl®i), a. 1 and sbl- Forms: 1 diore, ddore, 
dyre, 2-3 deore, 2 deere, 3-6 dere, (3 dure, 
di3ere, 4 dir, diere, dyere), 4-5 der, 4-7 deere, 
(4 duere, 5 deure), 5-6 deyr, 5-7 deir, 6-7 
deare, 6- dear; 5-6 Sc. compar. darrer, superlat. 
darrest. [OJS. deore, earlier diore; in early 
\VS. diere, late WS. dyre (but also diore as in 
non-WS.) ; a Com. Teut. adj., = OFris. diore. dtitre 
(WFris. djocr, EFiis. ’ dilr), MDu. diere, d/ire 
(Du. dier beloved, diner high-priced), OS. diuri 
(MLG. dure, LG. dfir), OHG. Uteri glorious, dis- 
tinguished, worthy, costly (MHG. iittre, tiur, MG. 
Hire , Ger. letter), ON. dyrr worthy, precious, 
costly (Sw., Da. dyr); Goth, not recorded. These 
forms point to OTeut. type *deur-jo-, *diur-jo-!\ 

I. Of persons : 

+ 1 . Glorious, noble, honourable, worthy. Obs. 
a 1000 Rtddlcs xxxiv. (Gr.), Is min modor mtespa cynnes 
p^es deorestan. ciooo Ags. Ps. cxvii. 10 On Dryhtnes 
Daman deorum. c 1340 Ga.ro. 4- Gr. Knt. 445 To -ward pe 
derrest on pe dece he dressez pe face. 1375 Cant, de 
Creatione 701 in Anglia I, I am Michel, be angel dere 
Ordeyned abouen man. ? a 14 00 Merle A rtk. 1601 pe dere 
kynge hyme selfene Comaundyd syr Cadore with his dere 
knyghttes . . To ryde with b e Romaynes. (11400-50 
Alexander 4644, I, sir Dyndyn be derrest at dwells in pis 
He, pc best of pe bragmeyns. e 7450 Holland Hewlett 281 
With dukis and with digne lordis, darrest in dale. 1595 T. 
Edwardes Cephahis ff P., L' Envoy (1878)61-2 Oh deere 
sonnes of stately kings. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IP", iv. iv. 3r 
Corriuals and deare men Of estimation and command. 1606 
— Tr. $ Cr. v. iii. 27 Life euery man holds deere, but the 
deere man Holds honor farre more precious, deere, then life. 
+ b. Often used absol. 

c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1394 Dere dro^en per-to & vpon 
des metten. c i-po Anturs of Arili. i, Wythe dukys, and 
with dosiperus, that with the deure dwellus. 

2 . Regarded with personal feelings of high esti- 
mation and affection; held in deep and tender 
esteem ; beloved, loved. 

t To have dear , hold dear : to love [=Ger. He b haben , 
Du. lie/hebben). 

The earlier sense was that of * esteemed, valued ’ rather 
than * loved ’ (—Ger. teuer, not lieb), but the passage of the 
one notion into the other is too gradual to admit of their 
separation. 

a 1000 pul tana 725 (Gr.) Feeder frofre gtest. .and se deora 
suniu c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vii. 2 Sumes hundred-mannes 
beowa. .se wres him dyre. c 1205 Lav. 4377 pe king haueS 
ane dohter be him is swuSe dure [ciz 75 pat he loueth 
swipe). <1x300 Cursor M. 3626 (Cott.) Mi leue^ sone .. 
pou ert mi derest bam. Ibid. 20133 (Cott.) Saint iohn 
hir keped & had ful dere. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 590 
Ther nas no man that Theseus hath so derre. <71435 
Torr. Portugal 931, I have a dowghttyr that ys me dere. 
1526 Pile? Per/. (W. de W. 3531) 291 His dere darlynges 
and well beloved frendes. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
174 He that wes his darrest sone in law. 1644 Milton 
Educ. Wks. (1847) 100/1 Dear to God, and famous to all 
Ages. 1650 \V. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) *38 All those 
Thou hast made near and dear unto me. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
clitfe Italian xiii, Ellena, you have long witnessed how 
dear you are to me. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 1. 225 
He was a very dear friend of mine. 

b. Used in addressing a person, in affection or 
regard. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 1569 Fader dere, bidde ic Se, Dat sum 
hljscing gif 3u me. C1314 Guy IVanv. (A.) 3375 Mi dere 
frende Gij. c 1340 Cursor M. 10483 (Trin.) Dere god here 
preyere myne. CX489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 470 
‘Dere syre’, sayd the duke Naymes, ‘ye sende vs for 
noughte.' 1641 More's Edw. V , 12 My Lords, my deare 
kinsmen and allies. X737 Pope Her. Ep. 1. vi. 3 Plain 
truth, dear Murray, needs no flow’rs of speech. iSzo 
Shelley CEdipus 1. 102 Why what’s the matter, my dear 
fellow, now? X875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 277 Do not all 
men, my dear sir, desire good? 

c. In the introductory address or subscription of 
a letter. 

Dear Father , Brother , Friend , Dear John, and the 
like, are still affectionate and intimate, and made more so 
by prefixing My; but Dear Sir {ox Dear Mr. A.) has be- 
come since the 17th c. the ordinary polite form of addressing 
an equal. 

1450 Q. Margt. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 7 Right dere 
and wdbeloved. 1503-4 Q. 'Margt. (of Scotl.) to Hen. VII 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 1. 41 My most dere lorde and fader. 
3516 — to Hen. VI/I, ibid. I. 129 Derest fcroder, Ashartly 
as I can I recomend me onto you. a x6xo Meriel Little- 
ton to Mrs. Burnaby, ibid. tr. III. 218 Deare Aun(, I ame 
as willinge [etc.]. 1623 Dk. Buckingham to Jos. I, ibid. 
III. 146 Dere Dad, Gossope, and Steward. 1628 Aar. Usher 
Let. to Sir R. Cotton in Lett. Emin. Lit. Men (Camden) 138 
Deare Sir, I know not who should beginne first [etc.]. 1656 
Ter. Taylor in Evelyn's M cm. ( x 857) 1 1 1 . 7 2 Believe that 
1 am, in great heartiness and dearness of affection, Dear 
Sir, your obliged and most affectionate friend and servant 

J. Taylor. 1665 Pepys to Lady Carteret 4 Sept., Dear 
Madam, Your Ladyship will not (I hope) imagine [etc.]. 
1690 Harrison to Strype in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. IV. 209 
Dear Sir, after some few days stay at Liverpool for a wind 
fe‘c-1- 1757 R- Symmer to A. Mitchell ibid. IV. 392 Dear 
Mitchell, 1 write a few lines [etc.]. 

d. 1 he adj. is often used absol. — ‘ dear one 
especially in * dear ’ or ‘ my dear * addressed to a 
person; also in the superlative degree, * dearest’, 
‘ my dearest *. Its use othenvise than in address, 
as in 'his dear 5 , leads to its treatment as a sb., 
for which see B. 


a 1225 Auer. R. 98 Hwo haueS ihurt te, mi deore ? 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 241 Lere hit me, my deore. 1590 Shahs. 
Mids. N. v. 286 O dainty Ducke : O Deere 1 x6zr — Whit. I . 
1. ii. 88 Hermione (my dearest). Ibid. iv. iii. 15 Shall I go 
mourne for that /my deere) 1 a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 
14 And, Deare, I die As often as from thee I goe. 17x2 
Tickell Sped, No. 410 r 6, I therefore came abroad to 
meet my Dear, And lo, in happy Hour I find thee here. 
18x3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. II. xxiii. 57 ‘Really, my 
dear \ answered she, ‘I can't say.* 1833 hT. Martineau 
Berkeley t. vii. 143 Do not exhaust yourself at once, 
dearest. 1879 Miss Bkaddo.v Clov. Foot xxxviii, 1 1 am not 
in the clouds, dear ; I am only anxious.* 

e. Dearest friend may have snggested dearest 
enemy or foe ; but see also Dear a A 2. 

1596 Shaks. 4 Hen. IV, in. ii. 123 Which art my neer'st 
and dearest Enemie. 1602 — Ham. I. ii. 180 Would I had 
met my dearest foe in heauen Ere I had [etc.]. x8i8 
Shelley Rev. Islam xi. xv, O that I. .could set my dearest 
enemy free From pain and fear ! 

•j* 3 . The attribute is sometimes transferred to the 
subject of the feeling : Affectionate, loving, fond. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 111 With no lesse Nobility of 
Loue, Then that which deerest Father beares his Sonne. 
1610 — Temp. t. ii. 179 Bountifull Fortune (Now my deere 
Lady). 1653 Walton Angler Ep. Ded., Sir Henry Wotton, 
a dear lover of this Art. 

II. Of things. 

f 4 . Of high estimation, of great worth or value ; 
precious, valuable. Obs. 

c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xiii, God word and god hlisa 
slices monnes hip bet era & deorra }>onne asnigweia. 0803 
— Oros. v. ii. (Sw.) 216/5 Corrinthisce fatu..sint fzexran & 
dierran bonne aenexu obru. CX200 Ormin 6732 Rinht all 
swa summ hord off gold Mang menn iss horde deresst. 
C1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1792 Now is a dogge also dere bat 
in a dych Iygges. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1683 Dubbed ouer 
with dyamondes, bat were dere holdyn. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 1. xvii, There may no rychesse be to dere for them. 
1500-20 Dunbar Thistle ff Rose 101 And crownit him with 
dyademe full deir. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, 1. i. 62 Your 
worth is very deere in my regard, c 1600 — Satin, xxx, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste. 

+ b. Precious in import or significance; im- 
portant. Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. $ ful. v. ii. 19 The Letter was not 
nice, but full of charge, Of deare import, and the neglecting 
it May do much danger. 2596 — 1 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 34 So 
dangerous and deare a trust. 1605 — Lear in. i. 19 Sir, 
I do know you. And dare, .commend a deere thing to you. 

+ c. In weakened sense of ‘precious’. Obs . 

1530 Palsgr. 539 You have erred many a dere daye. .inaynt 
jour. 15. . Tournam. Tottenham 10 It befel in Totenham on 
a dere day, Thcr was mad a shurtyng be the hy-way. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. in. v. 70 O deare discretion, how his words 
are suted. 

5 . The preceding passed gradually into a sense in 
which personal affection or attachment became the 
predominant notion as in 2 above : Precious in 
one’s regard, of which one is fond, to which one 
is greatly attached. 

CXX75 Pater Roster 34 in Lamb. Horn. 57 pis is pe furste 
bode here, pet we a^en to habben deore. c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 
3483 H is word 3u wurSe di3ereal-so lif, Di3ere or eiSer child 
or wif. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3703 Our haly faders 
statutes dere. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxv. 3 Right deare in 
ihe sight of y« Lorde is the death of his sayntes. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, h. i. 57 This Land of such deere soules, 
this deere-deere Land, Deere for her reputation through the 
world. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. u. xxx. 179 Those that are 
dearest to a man are his own life and limbs. 1742 Fielding 
y. Andrews 11, iv, Bellarmine, in the dear coach and six, 
came to wait on her. 1746 Hervey Medit. (1818) 209 Liberty, 
that dearest of names ; and property, that best of charters. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 306 Those ties, once so close 
and dear, which had bound the Church of England to the 
House of Stuart. ^ x866Pr. Alice Mem. (1884) 158 How dear 
of you to have written to me on the 14th. 1891 A nti- Jacobin 
17 Oct. 903/2 Clad in the black surtout dear to bourgeois 
taste. 

fb. Affectionate, fond, loving. Obs. or rare . 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iii. 14 Thou art not ignorant 
what deere good will I beare vnto the banish’d Valentine. 
cx6oo — So nn, cxxxi, For well thou know’st to my dear 
doting heart Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
1683 Pcnnsylvs Archives I. 70 With dear Love in ye lasting 
truth I salute thee, a 1866 Keble Lett. Spir. Counsel (1870) 
35 My dear love to — and — . 

c. Often as an attribute of life, heart, heart's 
blood, etc., as things dear to one. To ride (etc.) 
for dear life \ to ride for one’s life, as a thing dear 
to one ; to ride as though life were at stake. Cf. 
next. 

* 59 * Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. iv. 40 Or else this Blow 
should broach thy dearest Bloud. x6oz — Ham. w. ii. 68 
Since my deere Soule was Mistris of my choyse. 1604 — 
Oth. in. iii. 261 Though that her Iesses were my deere 
heart-strings. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. jt. i. 413 My dear 
Peace of Hind is lost for ever. 1793 Burns ‘ Scots wha hae * 
v > We w'iH drain our dearest veins But.. they shall be free. 
1887 Frith Autobiog. I.xxi. 279 Never so happy as when 
galloping for dear life after a pack of hounds. 1892 Boy’s 
Own Paper Nov. 58/2 The men were working lor ‘dear 
lim to get her [the cutter] ready for sail, 
o. Of a high price, high-priced, absolutely or re- 
latively ; costly, expensive : the opposite of cheap. 

1044 O'E. Citron., On Sisum £ere was swytfe mycel hunger 
ofer eall Englaland and corn swa dyre .. swa pact se sester 
n wastes code to LX pen. 1154 Ibid. an. 1137 § 3 pa was 
com diere. c 2320 Seuyn Sag. 3724 (W.) Than so bifell that 
com was dere, 1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 283 This is the 
derrest beiff that I Saw euir 3eit ; for sekirly It cost ane 
thousand pund and mar. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. xix, 
Wotnynge I wanted, were it chepe or dere. 1595 Shaks. 


John 1. i. X53 Sell your face for fine pence and *tis deere. 
1668 Rolle Abridgment 40 He swore, that the Wood was 
worth 40s. where it was dear of 13s. 4d, 1745 De Foe’s Eng . 
Tradesman (1841) II. xxxviii. 109 Our manufactures.. may 
be dear, though low' -priced, if they are mean in their value. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Ecott . Art ii. /i868) 89 Pictures ought not 
to be too dear, that is to say, not as dear as they are. 

b. Said of prices, rales ; = High. Now less usual. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2247 Fruit and spices of dere pris. 1502 

Aknolde Chron. (1811) 128 He bought the said peper at 
derrar price. 1582-8 Hist . James VI (1804) 169 And pat 
the timber to the mercat to be sauld at the darrest price be 
the weyght. 1654 tr. Martinis Cong. China 37 Considering 
at how dear a rate he had bought the mastering of that 
City. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 46 + 3 Privileges, which 
I have purchased at so dear a rate. 1891 Law 'Times XCI. 
33/1 Economy is a good thing, but you may pay for it ..at 
far too dear a price. 

c. Said of a time or place in which prices for 
provisions, etc. are high ; dear fear, a year of 
dearth ; also of a dealer who charges high prices. 

c 1290 Y. Eng. Leg. 278/25 A deore 3er pare cam. C1400 
Maundev. (1839) v. 44 Therfore is^ there dere Tyme in that 
Contree. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xxxii. 19 To fed e them in the 
deare tyme. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, m. iii. 52 The dearest 
Chandlers in Europe. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 216 
The hard fare of the dear inn. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 501 It is the dearest town in England for fuel. 
1765 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 122, 
I have myself paid Mademoiselle Peignerelle . . In my life 
I never saw so dear a woman. 1888 Bryce Amer.Commw. 
III. cxiv. 640 To .. send it . . by the cheapest routes to the 
dearest markets. 

d. fig. Costly in other than a pecuniary sense *, 
difficult to procure ; scarce. 

a 1330 duel 1680 po alle foure weren ifere, There nere 
none strokes dere. a 1533 Ld. Berners_ Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546} Kvjb, Thou art so dere in vertues,_and 
makeste vyces good chepe. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. iii. 1 
The worde of y 3 Lorde was deare at the same tyme. 1553 
Kennedy Compend, Tract, in Wodr. Soc. Misc.{ 1844) 159 
And therefore is deir of the rehersin^, because it wes evir 
misknawin to the Kirk of God. 1576 Turberv. Vetter ie 248 
The experience which hath bene dearer unto me particularly 
than it is meete to be published generally. 

+ 7 . Senses vaguely connected with the prec. Obs. 

It is possible that a was influenced by Dear a,~ 

a. ‘Heartfelt; hearty; hence earnest ’(Schmidt). 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 1 Now Madam summon vp 

your dearest spirits. 1596 — 1 Hen. IV, v. v. 36 You Sonne 
John ..Towards Yorke shall bend you, with your deerest 
speed. 1606 — Tr. ff Cr. v. iii. 9 Consort with me in loud 
and deere petition : Pursue we him on knees. 

b. ? Rare, unusual, or ? loving, kind. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. # Jnl. iij. iii. 28 This is deare [Qo. x 
meare] mercy, and thou seest it not. 

f 8. To think dear : to seem right or proper ; to 
seem good. Const, with dative as in methinks . 

1340-70 Alex. <$- Ditid. 1133 Whan pis makelese man .. 
Hadde . . lettrus . . Endited to dindimus as him dere poute. 
CX400 Destr . Troy 2391 To deme as pe dere thinke. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1638 To do with Darius . . how so me 
deie thinke. 

B. as sb. = Dear one, darling. 

This comes from A. 2 d, through intermediate uses like 
‘I met my dear', ‘he found his dear*, in which the adj., 
although capable of being compared (‘his dearest’), can 
also be treated as a sb. with plural dears. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9225 On suche couenaund to kepe, yf 
pat dere wold, c 1460 Townejey Myst. 281 Waloway ! my 
lefe deres, there I stand in this sted. 159®. Spensf.r F. Q. 
I. vii. 16 From that day forth Duessa was his deare. i6xx 
Shaks. JVint. T. iv. iv. 227 Golden Quoifes, and Stomachers 
For my Lads, to giue their deers. 1709 Prior Epil. to 
Phaedra , The Spouse alone, impatient for her Dear. 
1782 Cowper Gilpin xg You are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 1824 Byron Juan xv. lxxvi. 
Things Are somehow echoed to the pretty dears. 1856 
Whyte Melville Kate Cov. xi, Come on, there’s a dear ! 
x88o Miss Braddon Just as l am xlv, You are such a 
devoted old dear. 

C. Used interjectionally. Dear!, Oh dear l. 
Dear , dear !, Dear me ! : exclamations expressing 
surprise, astonishment, anxiety, distress, regret, 
sympathy, or other emotion. Dear bless , help, 
love, save us (you) : ejaculations of astonishment, 
usually implying an appeal for higher help (obs. 
or din/.). Dear knows l goodness knows, Heaven 
knows (I do not). 

_ These uses with a verb suggest that dear represents or 
implies a fuller dear Lord i Thus dear knows l is exactly 
equivalent to the Lord or God kttoxvs / ; cf. also the elliptical 
Save us 1 Help its l Keep us J and the like; but the his- 
torical evidence is not conclusive. (A derivation from It. 
dip, God, as conjectured by some, resting upon mod. Eng. 
pronunciation of dea(r, finds no support in the history of the 
word.) 

>694 Congreve Double Dealer v. xxii, O dear, you make 
me Dlush. 17x9 A. Ramsay Ep. J. Arbucklc 27 Then did 
ideas dance (dear safe us !) As they’d been daft. 1769 Mad. 
D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) I. 36 O dear ! O dear ! how 
melancholy has been to us this last week. Ibid., O dear ! I 
shall dje. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cotta, iv, Dear me 1 dear 
me ! I’m sure there is nothing in my behaviour to put me on 
a level with one of that stamp. ^1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories 
Clt. Catech. ix. 65* O, dear 1 * says Mrs. Hicks, * do you think 
I am like your fine folks?* 18x8 — • Fairchild Fam. xii. 
(1829)98 1 Dear ! how tiresome it must be to be so religious !* 
2838 Dickens O. Twist iv, Dear me } . . he’s very smsii. 
1844 — • Mart. Chuz. xlv. Hers was not a flinty heart. Oh 
dear no ! 1839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday House iii. 40 * Oh 
dear! oh dear} what shall I do?’ cried Harry. 2849 
Lytton Cax tons 17 ‘Dear, dear’, cried my mother ..‘my 
poor flower pot that I prized so much.’ 1876 White Cross 
xxxvii. 236 ‘Dear knows’, said Catharine, ‘when we shall 
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see them back.’ • 1880 Antrim <$• Down Gloss,, Dear bless 
you / . . Dear help you t. . Dear knows, a common rejoinder, 
meaning 1 who knows' or ‘nobody knows', probably meant 
originally, ‘God only knows’. Dear love you! God love 
you, an exclamation. Mod. Sc. He has had dear knows 
how many places, and lost them a’, ane after another, 
t Bear, dere, al poetic. Oh. or arch. Forms : 
1 dior, d6or,3~5 dere, 6-7 deere, deare, 7- dear. 
[OE. dtor\ not known in the cognate langs., and of 
uncertain etymology 

By some held to be intimately related to OE. deor animal 
('see Deer). By others thought to contain the same radical 
form as Dear a. 1 , and to differ only in the stem-suffix 
ijdeur-o-). In OE., from the levelling of o- stems and jo- 
stems, d/or was formally distinguishable from d/ore only 
in thenom. sing, (of allgenders\ the acc. sing, neuter, and 
nom. acc. pi. neuter, which had d/or , as against d/ore, d/oru 
(-0). Hence, when the final -e was lost or mute in ME., the 
two words became entirely identical in form. But in OE., 
their senses appear to have been quite distinct; and, in later 
times, the sense of dere , dear, from d/or was highly incon- 
gruous with those developed from d/ore (though intermediate 
or connecting links of meaning also arose). This difference 
of sense is a serious objection to the view that the two words 
are merely different formations from the same base, as in 
the pairs strong slrcnge, weortf wierbe, etc., where the two 
forms agree in sense. The ultimate etymology has been 
discussed by Karsten, Mod , Lang. Motes, 1892, 345-} 
Common in OE. poetry, but found in no prose writing. In 
ME. poetry, not known in southern writers, but in the East- 
Midland Genesis <5- Exodus, the West M idland A Hit. Poems , 
Gaivain # Green Knight , Piers Plowman, and the metrical 
Destruction of Troy ( all these except the fiist being alli- 
terative) ; it then appears in Spenser (by whom it was 
perhaps revived^ occurs frequently in Shakspere, in 17th c. 
poets, and archaically in Shelley. By these later writers it 
was probably conceived of only as a peculiar poetical sense 
of Dear a.\ and there are uses in Shakspere evidently 
associated with both sense-groups, 
fl. Brave, bold, strenuous, hardy. Oh. 
a tooo Andreas 1310 (Gr.) Se halga waes to hofe laded, deor 
and dom^eorn. — Cxdmon's Satan 543 Diet was se 
deora, Diaimus waes haten. — Sal. 4 Sat. 587 For hwam 
nele mon.-georne jewyrean deores dryhtscipes. — Sea- 
man's Lament 41 Nis mon in his diedum to c 5 <es deor. 
Ibid. 7 6 Deorum dmdum. f c 1450 Golagros <5- Gaw. I. 9 
Dukis and digne lordis, douchty and deir.] 

2 . Hard, severe, heavy, grievous; fell, dire. arch. 

Beoiuulf (Th.) 4186 Dior dzedfruma. a 1000 Cxdmon’s 
Daniel (Gr.) 372 Deor scur. a 1000 Sal. $ Sat. 122 Swenga 
ne wymah deorra dynta. Ibid. 361 Ne mies man foryldan 
bone deoran si^. c 1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 3742 He ben smiten 
in sonves dere. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 214 Dryjtyn 
with his dere dom hym drof to he abyme. c 1340 Gaw. «$• 
Gr. Knt. 564 Of destines derf & dere, What may mon do 
hot fonde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 171 May no derth 
ben hem [riche men] dere, drouth, ne wete. . c 1400 
Destr. Troy 920 With-droghe the deire of his dere attur. 
1590 Spenser F. O. ir. v. 38 On him that did Pyrochles 
deare dismay. Ibid. n. xt. 34 To seize upon his foe . . 
Which now him turnd to disadvantage deare. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 1. iii. 151 The dateiesse limit of thy deere exile. 
ci6oa — Sonn. xxxvii, I, made lame by Fortunes dearest 
spight. 1607 — Timon v. i. 231 What other meanes is left 
vnto vs In our deere j>erill. 1607 Delon by Strange Hist. 
(1841) 14 But this their meriment did turne to deare annoy. 
<21626 Middleton Mayor of Q. iv. ii, Here’s no dear 
villainy. 1637 Milton Lycidas 6 Bitter constraint and sad 
occasion dear Compels me to disturb your season due. 1819 
Shelley Ccitci v. iv. 32 Now I forget them at my dearest need. 
3 . Hard, difficult. Oh. 

<21225 Deg. Kath. 948 For nis him no derure for to 
adweschen feole hen fewe. c 1230 Halt Meid. 21 Eauer se 
deore [ring se is derure to biwitene. 1340 Hamfole Pr. 
Consc. 1469 Now eese us a thyng, nowfeTe we it dere. 

Bear (dta), adv. For forms see Dear a. 1 [OE. 
diore, deore = OHG. tiuro, MHG. tiure , tiuwer , 
G. letter: in OE., through the reduction of the 
termination to e 7 not distinct in form from Dear al 
in Anglian.] 

1 . At a high price ; at great cost ; usually with 
such’ verbs as buy, cost , pay , sell, etc. (See also 
Aby v., Buy v. 3, Cost v. 2 b, etc.) 

n 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxvi. 37 Diore ^ecepte drihten Creca 
Troia burh. c 1000 /Ei.fric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 130 Care 
uendidit, deore he hit bohte vel senlde. c 1200 Tritt . Coll. 
Horn. 213 J)e sullere louetS hishing dere and seici b at h i s wel 
wuro ooer betere. <11225 Alter. R. 392 lire luue . . bet 
kostnede him so deorre. <1x374 Chaucer A nel. Are. 
2 *55 Ellas youre love I bie it all to dere. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viu. 29 It es salde wonder dere. c 1440 Bone Flor. 
1479 Be f god* he seyde, that boght me dere. 1574 tr - 
Littleton s l'enures 82 b, To have solde the tenementes 
more deerer to some other. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
11, 127 Each pretious. .thing, though it costeth deere, yet if 
it be beautifull it.. be good cheape. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
Intprov. 7 The people there [Holland] pay great Taxes, and 
eat dear. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 350 Horses. . 
are sold extremely dear. 1822 Scott Pirate xix, That 
knowledge, which was to cost us both so dear. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Cinnamon <5- P. vii. 124 It must do without 
some articles, .or pay dear for them. 

2 . =DEAKLra»fo. 2. (In quots iCiol, IfjoG, perh. 
associated with Dear a.-) 

c 1314 Guy IFarzv. (A.) 152 per! him loued swipe dere, 
Ouer al oker hat her were, c 1400 Destr. Troy 583 If destyny 
me demys, hit is dere welcum. a 1400-50 Alexander 5143 
All was done as scho demed & he hire dere thankis. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 30 He was byloued & dere reputed of 
euery body. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bit. Com . Prayer 127 Through 
thy most dere beloued sonne. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <V ful. ii. 
iii. 66 Is Rosaline that thou didst loue so deare So soone 
forsaken ? 1601 — Jul. C. m. i. 196 Shall it not greeue thee 
deerer then thy death. 1606 Sylvester Du Bar/as 11. iv. 
it. 248 Let that AH-Powerfull dear-drad Prince descend. 
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1807 Byron Ho. Idleness, To E. N. Long $9 The dear-loved 
peaceful seat. 

Bear (di*i), v. [f. Dear a.I] 
i 4 1. trans. To make dear or expensive ; to raise 
the price of. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1424 .Sc. Acts fas. / (1814) 7 (Jam.)JThat na vittalis.. 
be deryt apon our lorde the kyngis men in ony place. 14. . 
Chalmcrlan Ayr in Sc. Stat. I. 700/2 J>ai deir be kingis 
mercate and be cuntre of eggis hying. 1462 Edinb. Rec. 
(187 o) 7 Oct. (Jam. Supp.), That na neichtbour tak in hand 
to by the saidis victualis or tymmer to regrait and deir 
agane upoun the nychtbouris. 
t 2. To endear. Obs. rare. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (1876) 64 (D.) He is his 
Sire, in nature dear’d. 

3. To address (a person) as ‘dear’; so to dear 
sir, dear cousin, nonce-use. 

1816 Scott Antiq, v, I have no leisure to be Dear Sirring 
myself. Ibid, xlj, He dears me too, you see. 1829 Marry at 
F. Mildmay xxiv, Don’t dear me. Sir Hurricane, I am not 
one of your dears. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary iu. iv. Their 
two graces Do so dear-cousin and royal-cousin him. 

Bear, obs. form of Deer, Dere. 

Dearborn (dfcubiwn). CJ.S. [From the name 
of the inventor.] A vehicle, a kind of light four- 
wheeled wagon used in country districts in parts 
of the United States. 

1841 Catun N. Autcr. Ind. (1844) II. xlv. 81 He had pur- 
chased at St. Louis a very comfortable dearborn waggon. 
1844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 641, I resolved to leave my gig at 
New Orleans, procuring in its stead a sort of dearborn or 
railed cart. 1881 Harper's Mag. i8r The country people 
bring their produce to town in carts, dearborns, and market- 
wagons. 

Bea*r-bou*ght, a . [Dear advi] Bought at 
a high price, obtained at great cost, 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame m, 662 For that is dere boghte 
honour. 1562 J. Hey wood Prov. t$- Epigr. (18 67) 31 Dere 
bought and far fet Are deinties for Ladies. 1591 Shaks. 
x Hen, VI, 1. i. 252 England* deere bought Queen. X719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 232 Dear-bought experience. 
28x3 Scott Rokeby in. xxii, Our dear-bought victory, 
f Dearch, derch, Sc. var. duergh , obs. f. Dwarf. 
<•1500 Kennedie in Flyting zu. Dunbar 33 Dreid, dirtfast 
dearch. Ibid. 395 Duerch [v.r. derch] I sail ding the. 

Deare, obs. f. Dare v 1, Dear, Deer, Dere. 
Dearfe, var. of DErf Obs. 
f Deargenta’tion. Obs . rare.— 0 [f. L. dear- 

gent are to plate with silver, f. de- (De* I. 3 )+ ar- 
gentum silver.] * A laying over .with silver’ 
(Bailey, vol. II. 172 ^), 

+ Bea'ring. Obs. tnonce-wd. [f. DearjA 2 + -ing 
(? for the sake of the rime).] Darling. 

x6ox J. Weever Mirr. Martyrs B vii b, The seauenth not 
appearing. .Venus white doue, and Mars his onely dearing. 
tBear joy. Obs. A familiar appellation for 
an Irishman. 

1688 VoxCteri / ro Rege 47 It seems his Power is absolute, 
but, not arbitrary, which is, like a Dear-joy’s Witticism, a 
distinction without a difference. 1698 Farquhar Love <$• 
Bottle v. iii, Oh my dear Roebuck ! — And faith is it you, 
dear joy. 1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv , Dear foies, Irish- 
men. 17x0 Brit. Apollo 1 1 . Quarterly No. 3. 7/2 A Dear Joy, 
by Shaint Patrick’s Shoe-Buckle. .With Usquebaugh warm’d. 
Dearling, obs. form of Darling. 

Dearly (dl®*jli) t adv. Forms : see Dear al 
[OE. deorlice, — OS. diitrlico , OHG. t iurlihho , f. 
OE. deorlic glorious, precious, OS. diurlic, OHG. 
iiurlth , f. Dear al: see -ly 2 .] 

1 1. In a precious, worthy, or excellent manner ; 
worthily, choicely, finely, richly. Obs. 

a xooo Cynewulf Elenc 1159 (Z.) To hwam hio Jm meg! as 
[i. e. of the cross] selost and deorlicost gedon meahte. c 1325 
E. E . Allit. P. A. 994 As derely deuyse2 Jris ilk toun, In 
apocalyppez pe apostel Iohan. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 2, 
I..di3te me derely & dede me to cherche. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3463 And double fest j? at day derely was holdyn, 
With all he reuell & riolte hat Renkes couthe deuise. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour H j b, The lady, .made him [Moses] 
to be nouryshed in her wardrobe more derely. 1606 Shaks. 
TV. fy Cr. hi. iii. 96 Man, howdearely euer parted. .Cannot 
make boast to haue that which he hath, .but by reflection. 
2. As one who is held dear; with feelings of 
tender affection ; affectionately, fondly. (Now 
used only with the vb. love or its equivalents.) 

C1205 Lay. 18896 p;e seremite gon to weopen, deorliche be 
hine custe. C1350 Will. Paleme 4374 Ne to hire do no 
duresse, as pou me derli louest. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes 
Chyld. 14 Loth she is to forgoo her cbylde the whiche she 
derely louyth. 1570 T. Norton tr. NozveVs Catech . (1853) 
132 The dearlier that any man is beloved of God. x6ix 
Tourneur Ath. Trag. it. iv, So deerely pittifull that ere the 
poore Could aske his charity with dry eyes he gaue ’em 
Reliefe wi’ teares. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Pritic. (1659J 4 2 
All whom Thou hast made more nearly and dearly mine. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi fourn. France I. 6 Poor Dr. James., 
loved profligate conversation dearly. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Manners Wks. (BohnHI. 48 Born in a harsh and 
wet climate, .he dearly loves his house. 

b, with ppl. adj. ; often hyphened as in 4 . 

1526-34 Tisdale Rom. xii. 19 Derly beloued, avenge not 
youre selves. X625 Milton Death Fair Infant iv t His 
dearly-loved mate. 1838 Dickens O. Twist II. xit. 200 
Dearly-attached companion. 1878 Q. Victoria Let. in 
Lend. Gaz. 27 Dec., To call away from this world her 
dearly- beloved daughter, the Princess Alice. 

3. With reference to other feelings than love 
or affection : a. From the heart, heartily, ear- 
nestly. Obs. 


a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxxjx, Drynke to hym deorly 
of fol god bous. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt . 1031 He . .derely 
hym konkkez. ^ a 1400-50 A lexander 2352 A doctour, ane 
Domystyne fat derely beseke To consaile bairn. 1485 Cax- 
ton Paris V. 24 Prayed hir moche derly that she shold 
not open it. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. t8 Most deerely 
welcome to the Greekes, sweete Lady. 

J- b. Carefully. Obs. 

£1400 Maundev. (1839) x. 112 The Sarraxines kepen that 
place fulle derely. 

t c. Deeply, keenly. Obs. Cf. Dear al 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. n. ii. 132 How deerely would it 
touch thee to the quicke Shouldst thou but heare I were 
licencious. x6oo — A. Y. L. j. iii- ^5 My father hated his 
father dearly. 1602 — Ham. iv. iii. 43 We deerely greeue 
For that which thou hast done. 

4 . At a high price ; at great cost ; = Dear adv. r. 
Now usually Jig. When modifying an adj. used 
attributively it is usually hyphened, as c a dearly- 
bought advantage \ 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay m on xx. 454 For suebe dyde 
folowe. .that payd derely for it. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xciv. 305 He shal derely abye it. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 
1324 Suche maner stones as are most dearlye solde. 1368 
Grafton Ckron. II. 264 Such hurtes and dammages. .should 
be deerely revenged. 1671 Milton Samson 1660 Oh 
dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious ! X797 G. Colman Br. 
Grins , Lodgings for Single Gent, i, Some [lodgings] are 
good and let dearfy. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 611 The 
Mendip miners stood bravely to their arms, and sold their 
lives dearly. 1856 Kane A ret. Expi. II. xxiv. 237 All the 
dearly-earned documents of the expedition, 
t Bea*rly, a. Obs. [OE. had deorlic illus- 
trious, splendid, brave ; but the later examples are 
app. nonce-formations from Dear al + -lyL] 
Dear. 


Beowulf { Th.) 1174 Swa deorlice died. <1x300 Cursor M. 
3700 (Cott.) Bot hend and lials es als i tru Mi dereli suns 
cnild esau [F. my derly sone hit ys esavv, G. f Tr. dere 
son]. 18. . Ballad, * Jamie Douglas * vi. in Child Ballads 
vii. cciv. 98/1 She was a dearly nurse to me. 

f Dea*rm, v. Obs. rare — [ad. L. dcarmdre 
to disarm : see De- I. 5 .] i To disarm 7 (Bailey, 
vol. II. 1727 ). 

Bearn(e, *ful, -ly: see Dern, -ful, -ly. 
Bearn, obs. form of Darn v. 

Dearness (di«*jnes). [f. Bear al +-ness.] 

1. The quality of being dear; a. of being held 
in esteem and affection ; hence b. Intimacy, mutual 
affection ; c. Affection, fondness. _ 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3144 Dame, said the erl ful sone, 
For grete derenes es yt done, a 1440 Sir Eglam., MS. Lin- 
coln A. i. 17 f. 138 (Halliw.) With the erle es he lent In 
derenes nyghte and daye. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ill. ii. 
101, I thinke, he holds you well, and in dearenesse of heart. 
1624 Bedell Lett. i. 40 Neither soothing vntruth for the 
dearnesse of your person, nor breaking charitie. 1656 Jer. 
Taylor in Evelyn's Mem. (1857^ III. 72, I am, in great 
heartiness and dearness of affection . . your . . most affec- 
tionate friend, a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. iSsThe 
dearness that was between them, was now turned . . to a most 
violent enmity. 1842 T ennyson Locksley Hall 91 The child 
too clothes the father with a dearness not his due. 1871 T. 
Erskine Spirit. Order (1876) 20 The nearness and dearness 
of my relation to Him. 

t b. coney. An expression or token of affection. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 131 All the duties and 
dearnesses which ye owe to God. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. 
I. ii. 26 The peace between the two kings, whatever mutual 
dearnesses there had appeared, was hut short. 

2. The quality of being dear in price ; expensive- 


ness, costliness. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/1 Derenesse, chicrU. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. III. 269 (R.) The want of wood and^deerenesse thereof 
in England. 1631 Gouge God's A rrows ii. § 26. 171 Scarcity 
and dearenesse of come. 1699 Bentley Thai. Pref.63The 
dearness of Paper, and the want of good_ Types. 1796 
Morse Aitter. Geog. I. 258 The impracticability of success, 
arising from scarcity of hands, dearness of labour. 1891 
Leeds Mercury 28 May 4/5 The withdrawal of the Trea- 
sury bills . . was due solely to the temporary dearness of 
money. 

+ Be-arre*st, v. Obs. rare ■" *. [De- II. 1 .] 
To release from arrest ; = Disarrest. 

1791 J. Brt.e Cursory Sketch 231 A ship dearrested or 
released by order of Council. 

De-arsenieize : see De- II. 1. 

Dearth (dork), st. F orws : 3-4 dorpe, (4 dier pe), 
4-5 derthe, 4-6 (7 Sc.) derth, 6 darth, deerth, 
6- dearth. [ME. derpe , not recorded in OE. 
(where the expected form would be dlerfiti, dlerO, 
dyrtS : cf. 14th c dierpe in Ayenb.) ; but ^rresp. 
formally to ON. dyrd with sense ‘glory , OS. 
diurida, OHG. tiurida, MHG. iihrde, MG .Mrde 
gloiy , honour, value, costliness ; abstr. sb. f. WGer. 
(Hurt, OE. (Here, diore, Dear al : see -TH. 

The form derke in Gen. f,- F.xoJ. (iu) pdPmitf. Parr. 
seems to be a scribal error for dtrJ’C, dcrSe , but its repeated 
occurrence is remarkable.! _ _ , v - 

+ 1. Glory, splendour. Obs. rare. [—ON.^ru.j 

r ,325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 99 f ><:rof for ta dcayse 

Nis no wy3 u'Orlte that tonge berez. _ 

f 2 . Dearness, costliness, high price. Obs. 

(This sense, though etymologically the source of those that 
follow, is not exemplified very early, and not frequent. 
In some of the following instances it is doubtful.) 

TiaSo Caxton Chron. Eng. ch. 82 Ther felle grete derth 
and* scarsy te of come and other vytaiHes In that land. »SS* 
Br Bafcow Thru Serve, i. s Dearth is that, when all 
those things which belong to the life of man . . are rated at 
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DEATH. 


a high price.] 1632 in Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) I. 67 
Compleming of, .the dearthe of the pryce thairof. 1644 R. 
Baillie Lett. 4- Jmls. (1841) II. 175, I cannot help the ex- 
traordinarie dearth t they say the great soume the author 
putts on his copie, is the cause of it. 1793 Bentham Emanc. 
Colonies Wks. 1843 IV. 413 When an article is dear, it is .. i 
made so by freedom or by force. Dearth which is natural 
is a misfortune : dearth which is created is a grievance. 

Jig. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 123 His infusion of such 
dearth and rareness. 

3 . A condition in which food is scarce and dear ; 
often, in earlier use, a time of scarcity with its ac- 
companying privations, a famine ; now mostly re- 
stricted to the condition, as in time of dearth. 

c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2237 Wex derke R derpe], Sis coren is 
gon. Ibid. 2345. o 1300 Cursor M. 4700 (Cott.) Sua bigan 
he derth to grete. £2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 If any 
derth com in pe cuntree [1 quant il fait drier temps\. c 2440 
Promp. Parv. 119 Derthe (P. or derke), cariscta. 1526 Tin- 
dale Luke xv. 14 There rose a greate derth thorow out all 
that same londe. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer , Litany , In the 
tyme of dearth and famine. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 27 
Dainty they say maketh derth. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. 

11, vii. 22 They know' .. If dearth Or Foizon follow'. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Seditions (Arb.) 403 The Causes and Motiues 
of Seditions are .. Dearths: Disbanded Souldiers. a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 80 The same causes w'hich make 
Dearth in one place do often cause plenty in another. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. 1 *. 217 The fertility of Egypt sup- 
plied the dearth of Arabia. 1841 W. Spalding Italy «$• It. 

I si. I. 361 Augustus, in a dearth, gave freedom to twenty 
thousand slaves. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. (1857) II. xv. ii.270 
In modern times, therefore, there is only dearth, where there 
formerly would have been famine. 

b. of (f for ) corn, victuals, etc. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 23 per falles oft sithes grete 
derth of come {drier tcn:/>s]. 1538 Starkey England rr. i. 

174 The darth of al such thyngys as for fode ys necessary. 
1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 33 This yere [1527] was 
a gret derth in London for brede. Ibid. 4s This yere was 
a gret derth for wode and colles. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 

I. 139 At the dearth of coals the poor repine. 1721 Swift 
Let. fr. Lady^ cone. Batik Wks. (1841) II.J>7 The South- 
Sea had occasioned such a dearth of money in the kingdom. 

4 . Jig. and transf Scarcity of anything, material 
or immaterial ; scanty supply ; practical deficiency, 
want or lack of a quality, etc. 

1340 Ayettb. 256 pe meste dierpe pet is aboute ham is of 
zopnesse an of trewpe. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 340 Pre- 
cious clothyng is cowpable for the derthe of it. £1477 
Caxton Jason 42 b, Ther is no grete derthe ne scarcete of 
w r omen, 1596 Drayton Legends iv.45 A time when never 
lesse the Dearth Of happie Wits. 1667 Drydf.n Ess. Dram. 
Poesie Wks. 1725 I. 55 That dearth of plot and narrowness 
of Imagination, which may be observed in all their Plays. 
1671 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878 ) 60 The absence of 
y« Court occasions a great dirth of news here. *754 Richard- 
son Grandisoti IV. xvii. 130 We live in an age in which 
there is a great dearth of good men. 18x5 Wordsw'. White 
Doe 11. 8 Her last companion in a dearth Of love. 1875 

J. Curtis Hist. Eng. 151 The great pestilence of 1349 led to 
such a dearth of labourers. 

t Dearth, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To 
make dear in price ; to cause or produce a scarcity 
of or in anything ; to beggar. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 1x9 Derthyn or make dere, carisco, 
carioro. 1594 Zepheria ii. in Arb. Garner V. 66 Thy 
Worth hath dearthed his Words, for thy true praise ! 1743 
in Cramond A tin. Banff { 1801) 1 . 153 Thomas Murray having 
dearthed the flesh Mercat Sy buying up some pork. 

Hence + DeartMng vbl. sb. and ppl . a. 
ai 572 Knox Hist. ReJ. Wks. 1846 L 404 To susteane 
thowsandis of strangeris . . to the derthing of all viweris 
[=vivres]. 1593 Nashf. Christ’s T. (1613) 64 This huge 
word-dearthing taske. 

t Dea'rther. Ol>s. [f. Dearth v. + -er.] One 
who causes a dearth or scarcity in commodities. 

1622 Malynes Anc.Law-Merch. 445 Against Forestalled, 
Regraters, and dearthers of corne and victualls. 1708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. if. 11. vi. (1743)389 Punish- 
ing forestallers, regraters, and dearthers of corn. 

+ Dea'rthfal. Obs. nonce-iud. [f. Dearth sb. 

+ Costly, expensive, 

1786 Burns Sc. Drink xvi, It sets you ill, Wi’ bitter, 
dearthfu’ wines to mell, Of foreign gill. 

t De-artrcnlate, a. Obs. [Cf. next, and Ar- 
ticulate a.] Divided by joints; freely articulated. 
Also De-arti’cnlated a. 

1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. vii. 87 His Ears not too big 
nor too little, well engraved, de-articulate. 1615 Crooke 
Body oj Man v. (1616) 286 It hath bin observed that the 
gemture yssuing from a woman, .hath bin dearticulated. 

De>articnla*tion. Anat. [ad. med.L. de- 
articuldtio, used to translate 8 tap 9 poj<ri$ in Aristotle 
and Galen.] a. Division by joints ; b. ‘ Articu- 
lation admitting of movement in several directions; 
= Diarthrosis * (Syd. Soc. fex.); c. Distinct arti- 
culation (of the voice). 

1615 Crooke Body oj Matt 333 A dearticulation of the 
parts. X634 T. Johnson Pareys Chirttrg, vi. xlii. (1678*165 
De-articulation is a composition of the bones with a manifest 
and visible motion. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomct. 144 There 
would be much of the voice lost in dearticulation. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. P9S The dearticulation of the operations 
of nature. 

t Deia’rtnate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. deartudre , 
f. art us joint, member : see De- I, 6 .] Irons. 
1 o dismember. So F IDeartua'tion, dismember- 
ment. 

^1623 Cocke ram, Deartuate. 1653 Gatakcr Find. Annot. 
jer. 175 Framing a very maimed and mangled dismembra- 
tion and deartuation. .of it. 


t Dea-rworth, derworth, a. Obs. Forms: 
1 ddorwurpe, dyrwurpe, 2 derwurfle, der - 
dierewurd, 2-3 deor-, deore-, dere- 
wuifte, 3 durewuifte, 3-5 dere-, ' derworpe, 
derworp, -worth, 4 derwurp, direwerpe, 4-5 
darworth, 5 derwurthe, dirworthe, dyrworth, 
derwarde, 4-6 dereworth, 6 dearworfch. [OE. 
dfor-, dyrwurfc, app. f. diem, diorn Dear sb . 1 + 
zuyrfe worthy.] 

X. Worthy of high estimation, highly valuable, 
precious, costly. 

c888 K. /Eltred Bocth. x. 28 Dxt is sit deorwyrpre Sonne 
monnes Iif. 971 Blickl. Horn. 31 £e on gold se on deor- 
wyrpum hrteslum. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 46 He 
funde Jxct an deorwyrSe [c xx6o Hatton derwurSe] meregrot. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 19 He .. alesde us.. mid his derewuroe 
flesse and mid his blode. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 145, Hie 
nam ane box . . and hine fulde mid derewurfte smerieles. 
ax 300 Ten Commattdm. 1 in E. E.P. (1862) 15 pi derworp 
blode pat pou schaddistfor matikyn. £1374 Chaucer Bocth. 
11. iv. 41 pat pei ne ben more derworpe to pe pen pine owen 
lijf, £1400 Lanjranc's Cirurg. 26 pat pat is wipynne pe 
arterye is ful derwarde & nedip gret kepynge. c 1422 Hoc- 
cleve Learn to Die 448 Of satisfaccioun the leeste deede 
Right dereworthe were it in this neede. 

2 . Worthy, honourable, noble, glorious. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 pet he alihte . . from derewurS 
wuninge. ^1175 Cott. Horn. 231 Se hlaford into par halle 
come mid his dierewurd geferede. 1340-70 A lex. 4- Dind. 
243 Whan dereworpe dindimus pe enditinge^ hurde. a 2400- 
50 Alexander 2679 Now dose him fra Darius, a dereworth 
[v.r. darworth] prince. £1420 Avow. Arth. xxii, Bidus me 
Sir Gauan, Is derwurthe on dese ! 

3 . Of persons : Dearly esteemed, dear, beloved. 

a 1225 After. R. 2 Louerd ! sei 5 God.es Spuse to hire 

deorewurSe Spus. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. vii. x Moost dere- 
worthe britheren. £ 1400 Soxvdone Bab. 1512 My fader so 
dere worth and der. c 1422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 498 Of 
alle freendes thow, the derwortheste. 1557 Tottell's Misc. 
(Arb.) 1 17 A dearworth dame. 

t Dea’rwortliily, adv. Obs. [f. Dearworthy 
4- -ly 2 .] Worthily, honourably; preciously, 
richly ; affectionately. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13669 (GStt.) Ful derworthili his lauerd 
he gret. ?a 1400 MortcArth. 3252 A duches dere- worthily 
dyghte in dyaperde wedis. £1410 Love Bonavent. ilirr. iv. 
(Gibbs MS.), [Sche] roos uppe and clypped hire denvorthyly 
fed. 1530 worthily] and tenderly. Ibid, xiv, Sche . . clypp- 
ynge hytn derworthyly [v.r. derworthely; ed. 1530 lou- 
yngely] in hyre armes. 

+ DeaTwortLiness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ness. OE. had dlo>-wyrpnesl\ Preciousness, 
worthiness, valuableness ; pi. (in OE.), valuables, 
treasures. 

[c 888 K. Alfred Bocth. vii. § 4 Mid golde, ge mid seolfre, 
ge mid eallum deorwyrpnessum.] £1325 Metr. Horn. 11 
Than es the gret derworthines Of precheours that bers 
witnes. Ibid. 73 Wit lovely worde and dereworthynes. 

t Dea'rworthly, adv. Obs. In 3-4 -liche, 
4 -lye, -li, -ly, (derwurly). [Early ME. f. Dear- 
worth a. + -liche, -ly 2.] = De arworthily. 

0x205 Lay. 15151 Twa hundred cnihten. .pe sculen biwiten 
pene king, durewurSliche burh alle ping, a 1225 Ancr. R. 
410 peos beon deoruwuroliche i-wust. n: 1300 Cursor M. 
5322 (Cott.) He. .menskedhim derworthli [t'.rr.dereworthly, 
-worpely]. CX320 R. Brunne Medit. 180 How derwurly, 
afore hys ende, A derwurp 3yfte he wulde with pe lete. 
c 1325 Metr. Horn. 84 Wei birs us blis the derworthelye. 
14x3 Lydg, Pilgr. Sowlc 11. lxiii, (1859) 59 Thou . . keptest 
me ful derworthly, that I went nought from the. 

+ Dea'rworthy, derworth.y, a. Obs. [A 
ME. formation from Dearworth, with assimila- 
tion of the second element to Worthy.] = Dear- 
worth. 

a 1300 Cursor M.. 4731 (Cott.) Mi stiward ioseph al fedes 
me, For darworthi par-til es he. £1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
11. i. 31 Is present fortune derworpi to pe. 1414 Brampton 
Pcnit. Ps. viL Helde no}t thi wretthe on my frealnesse, Thi 
derworthi childerj'n whan thou schait blesse. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867)52 pe derworpiest oile pat eu ere was. £1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) jii. 1086 O, pou dere worthy emperowere ! 

Deary, -rie (dfoTi), sb. and a. Also 7^S dearee. 
[f. Dear a.l -f -ie, -t 4 .] Diminutive of dear. 

A. sb. A little dear ; a darling : a familiar term 
of amatory and conjugal endearment. 

1681 Otway Soldier’s Fort. m. i, Lose thee, poor Love, 
poor Dearee, poor Baby. 1705 Vanbrugh Conjed. v. ii. 3or 
[To their husbands] Bye, dearies ! 1739 R. Bull tr. Dede - 

kindtis’ Grohianus 151 You’ll be her Love, her Dearee, what 
you will. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 
1812 IV. 73 He hugs and kisses his old Deary. 1870 
Dickens E. Drood i, Here’s another ready for ye, deary. 
1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister l 88 A Mapleton in love 
is a Mapleton still, for all your pretty ways, dearie. 

B. adj. dial. See quots. 

1691 Ray N. C. Words, Deary , little. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Deary , an adjunct to little and equivalent to very ; ‘ This is 
a deary little bit’.^ 1877 A r . W. Line . Gloss, s.v., * I never 
seed such deary little apples in all my life.’ x888 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., ‘There is a deary little 
gibby lamb.’ 

C. interj. Deary me ! an extension of Dear me ! 
usually more sorrowful in its tone. 

1785 Huttos Bran Neiv IFark 343 (E. D. S.) Deary me ! 
deary me ! forgive me good Sir. I’ll steal naa maar . . 
My mother, my brothers and sisters, and mj' aid neam, 
O deary me ! 1815 Jane Taylor Display xi. (ed. 2) 

132 ‘Deary me!’ said she. 1833 Marryat P. Simple i, 
O dearj* me ! he must have lost a mint of money. 
Deas(e, deasso, obs. forms of Dais. 


|| Deasil, deiseal (dye-Jol, de-sol), adv., sb. 
[Gaelic deiseil ( deiseal , dcasal ) adj. and adv., right- 
handwise, turned toward the right, dextrorsum , f. 
deas right hand, south, in OIr. dess, des, .Welsh 
dehau, cognate with Lat. dex-ier, Gr. 5 c£-igs, 
(The meaning of the latter part is unknown.)] 
Righthandwise, towards the right ; motion with 
continuous turning to the right, as in going round 
an object with the right hand towards it, or in the 
same direction as the hands of a clock, or the ap- 
parent course of the sun (a practice held auspicious 
by the Celts). 

• 177 x Pennant Tour Scoil. in 1769,309 (Jam. s.v, Widder. 
sitinis) At marriages and # baptisms they make a procession 
round the church, Deasoil, i.c., sunways. 1774-5 ~y Tour 
Scotl. in 1772, II. 15 (Jam.) The unhappy lunatics are 
brought here by their friends,' who first perform the cere- 
mony of the Deasil thrice round a neighbouring cairn. 
1794 Statist. Acc. Perthshire XI. 621 (Jam.) If a person’s 
meat or drink were to . . come against hjs breath, they in- 
stantly cry out, Deisheal ! which is an ejaculation praying 
that it may go the right way. 18x4 Scott Wav. xxiv, The 
surgeon, .perambulated his couch three times, moving from 
east to west, according to the course of the sun. .which was 
called making the deasil. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. vi. 
300 There was a sacred stone in Jura round which the 
people used to move 4 deasil i. e. sunwise. 

De-aspirate, -ation, -ator : see De- II. i. 
Death, (de]?). Forms : a. 1-4 ddap, 2 dap, 
die]), 2-3 drop, 2-4 dep, 3 death, diap, diath, 
dip, 4 deep, dyap, dyeap, 4-5 deythe, 4-6 
deth, dethe, 5 deeth, 6 Sc. deith, 6- death. 
Also 0 . 3 dead, drod, 3-6 ded, dede, (4 dedd, 
did), 4-5 (6-8 Sc.) deed, 5-6 deyd, 6-9 (chiefly 
Sc.) dead, 4-9 Sc. deid. [A Common Tent. sb. : 
OE. deap = OFris. ddth, ddd (WFris. dead), - OS. 
dod, dud (MDu. and MLG. dot(d~), Du .dood), OHG. 
tod, MHG. tdt (Ger. tod), ON. orig. dauftr, usually 
dated t (Sir., Da. dod), Goth, daufus, an OTeut. 
deriv. in -Ju-z ( = L. -tu-s) of the verbal stem date- 
(pre-Teut. type dhau-, *dhau'-tu-s), whence ON. 
deyja to Die. (Cf. also Dead.) Of the ME. form 
ded, dede , usual in the northern dial, (but not 
confined to it), Sc. 4- deid (did), also spelt 6- 
dead, the history is not quite clear; the final d 
agrees with Sw. and Da., and suggests Norse in- 
fluence, but the vowel regularly represents OE. ea : 
cf. Sc. breid, heid, steid (brid, etc.).] 

X. 1 . The act or fact of dying ; the end of life ; the 
final cessation of the vital functions of an animal 
or plant, a. of an individual. 

97X Blickl. Horn. ^3 He mid his costunge ure costunge 
oforswibde, and mid his dea^e urne dea]>. CX250 Old 
Kentish Serin, in O. E. Misc. 36 Non ne wot pane dai of 
his diape. a 1300 K. Horn 58 So fele m^en ype Bringe 
hem breto dipe. £1449 Pecock Re/tr. 376 The wommen. . 
whiche after hir husbondis deethis wolden . . lyue chaast. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 293 The death of a deare friend. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 832 With him all deaths I could 
endure, without him live no life. X887 J. A. Hamilton in 
Diet. Nat. Biog. IX. 370/2 He bore the scar to his death. 

P. £ XZ05 Lay. 8424-6 Herigal . . sweor, pat Euelin i Son 
dmi Dsed sculde polien. Euelin wes swiSe of-dred, For me 
him dead bi-hariite. a 1300 Cursor M. 905 (Cott.) pou sal 
be slan wit duble dedd. CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 
He wald. .suffer hard passioun and dede. £1450 St. Cuth - 
bert (Surtees) 2577 Sho saw hir deed semed nere at handle. 
2533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 13 Sayand to ane oder god giff 
the ane ewil deid. X570 Buchanan Ane Admonitioun 
Wks. 23 To revenge his faderis deid. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems xxii. 41 Then wer I out of dout of deed. 

b. in the abstract. 

c 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. yin. 26 Se deap hit huru afirrep. 
a X200 Moral Ode xcviiL in E. E. P. (1862) 28 DieS com in 
pis middenerd purh pe ealde deofles onde. c 1340 Cursor M. 
835 (Trin.) Fro pat tyme furst coom dep to man. 1398 Tke- 
visa Barth. De P.R .vi. ii. (1495) x87Dethiscallyd mors for it 
is bitter. 1583 Harsnet »SVrw. Ezek. (1658) 128 There are 
no two things so opposite as Life and Death. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 3 The Fruit Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal 
tast Brought Death into the World. 1769 Cowper Lett. 21 
Jan., Death is either the most formidable, or the most com- 
fortable thing we have in prospect. J859 Seeley Ecce 
Homo. iv. (ed. 8) 35 The Greek did not believe death to be 
annihilation. 

p. a X300 Cursor M. 20841 (Gott.) pat lijf, ne dede, ne 
wele, ne wa, Mai neuer turn mi hert pe fra. 1340HAMFOLE 
Pr. Cause. 1 666 Ded es pe mast dred thing pat es. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 260 Thryldome is weill wer than deid. 
£1420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 152 Then com deyd ..And 
part yd my dere husbond and me. 1533 Gau Richt Fay 
(1888) 45 As S. Paul sais. .Deid is swolit throw wictore. 

c. as a personified agent. (Usually figured as 
a skeleton ; see also Death’s-head.) 

971 [see 7]. a 1300 Cursor M. x8u6 (Cott.) To ded i said, 
quar es pi stang?' 2504 Bury Wills (Camden) 105 A blak 
clothe steynyd w* an image of deth. 1596 Shaks. Merck. F. 
m vu. 63, O hell what hauewehere? A carrion death, 
within whose emptie eye There is a written scroule. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 490 Over them triumphant Death his 
Dart Shook ; but delaid to strike. 1839 Longf. Reaper $ 
Flozvers i, There is a Reaper, whose name is Death. 1874 
J. Fowler in Proc. Soc. Antiq. 19 Feb. 143 A figure of 
Death, represented as a skeleton with mattock, and spade, 
2 . The state of being dead ; the state or con- 
dition of being without life, animation, or activity. 

axooo Atidreas 583 (Gr.) He., men of deaSe worde 
awehte. exx 75 Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras of dea' 5 e. 
c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 265 Quan al man-kinde. .Sal hen fro dede 
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to Hue br03t. 1340 Ay end. 7 Oure lhord aros uram dyajze 
to lyue. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees! 871 Rays |>is bryd to 
lyfe fra deed. 1827 Pollok Course T. nr. 1000 This wilder- 
ness of intellectual death. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard 561 
One . . Lay lingering: out a five-years’ death-in-life. Mod. 
His eyes were closed in death. 

. TI In preceding senses the death was frequent in 
Old and Middie English, and down to the 16th c. 
See also 7, 12 c, 13 ; To die the death : see Die. 

/:888 K. /Elfked Boeth. via. 26 Se dea)> ne cyiri 5 to nanum 
oSrum {>ingum. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 109 pe aide mei him 
witan iwis pone deck <11225 After. R. 52 pus eode sih 5 e 
biuoren . • & com pe deaS per efter. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cottsc. 355 Of pe dede and wht it es to drede. a 1400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 3 When pe dede has sun- 
dyrdeoure bodyes and oure saules. c 1430 Syr Tryetm. 104 
Tylle thou be broght to the dedd. 1513 Douglas /Eneis 
1. i. 54 Quhilk hed the deid eschaffit, a 1555 Latimer Serrn. 

t Rem. (1845) 3 He ; . rose again from the death. 1594 
haks. Rich. ///, 1. ii. 179, I lay it (his breast] naked to 
the deadly stroke, And humbly begge the death. 1599 — 
Hen. V, iv. i. i8t Where they teared the death, they haue 
borne life away. 

3 . trans f The loss or cessation of life in a parti- 
cular part or tissue of a living being. 

1800 Med. Jnil. III. 543 So great a torpor, as to produce 
* the death or mortification of the parts 2869 Huxley 
Physiol, i. 23 When death takes place, the body, as a whole, 
dies first, the death of the tissues not occurring until after 
a considerable interval. 

+ 4 , Loss of sensation or vitality, state of uncon- 
sciousness, swoon. Obs. rare. (Cf. Dead a. 2.) 

1596 Sir J. Smythe in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 97 It 
brought sodeyne death itself upon me for three quarters of 
an houre. 

5 . fig. The loss or want of spiritual life ; the 
being or becoming spiritually dead. The second 
death : the punishment or destruction of lost souls 
after physical death. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. John v. 24 Ic seege eow past se pe min 
word gehyrS. . fer 5 fram deaSe to life, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
39 penne bure3est pu here saule . . from pan ufele deaSe. 
c xzoa Ormin 19052 piss lif niss nohht rihht nemmnedd Iif 
Acc itt 10333 ben nemmnedd. cvyi$ E. E. Aliit. P. 
A. 651 [HeJ delyuered vus of pe deth secounde. 2382 
Wyclif Rev. xxi. 8 The pool brennynge with fijrand brun- 
ston, that is the secounde deeth. 0400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
Pref. 1 To by and delyuer vs fra deed withouten end. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour T> vj, The perille of the deth of helle. 
1534 Tindale Rom. viii. 6 To be carnally mynded, is deeth. 
1885 S. Cox Expositions I. xx, The want of this [eternal] 
life is eternal death. 

b. Loss or deprivation of civil life ; the fact or 
state of being cut off from society, or from certain 
rights and privileges, as by banishment, imprison- 
ment for life, etc. (Usually civil death.) 

1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate iv. i, This banishment is a kind 
ofcivil.death. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 1. ii. 145 Abso- 
lution is the civil death of the parliament. 1767 Ibid. II. 
121 It may also determine by his civil death ; as if he enters 
into a monastery, whereby he is dead in law.. 1772 Fletcher 
Appeal Wks. 1795 I. 100 Does not the spirit of persecution 
..inflict at least academic death upon [them]? 1871 
Markby Elem. Law § 120 A sort of conventional death, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a civil death. 

c. Of a thing : Cessation of being, end, extinc- 
tion, destruction. 

1413 Lydg. Piigr.SozuIe in. x. (1483) 56 And oure deth is 
withouten deth for it hath none ende. 1718 Watts Hymns 
in. xxiii, Our faith beholds the dying Lord, And dooms 
our sins to death. 1821 Shelley Boat on Scrchio 29 From 
the lamp’s death to the morning ray. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostanfi Suspicion murders love, and from its death 
Come anguish and remorse. 

Q. Bloodshed, slaughter, murder. 
a 1626 Bacon (J.), Not to suffer a man of death to live. 
2822 Shelley Hellas 431 The dew is foul with death. 
1883 Church & Brodkibb tr. Lhy xxti. Ii. 118 Some were 
cut down by the foe as they rose covered with blood from 
the field of death. 

7 . Cause or occasion of death, as in to be the death 
of; something that kills, or renders liable to death ; 
foet. a deadly weapon, poison, etc. 

<y)\ Blickl. Hom. 67 He cwrnp, 1 Eala deap, ic beo pin 
deap*. 1382 Wycuf 2 Kings iv. 40 Thei crieden oute, 
seymge, Deth in the pott ! deth in the pott l . 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV , n. i. 14 Poore fellow neuer ioy’d since the price 
of oats rose, it was. the death of him. 1599 — Much Ado 
11. ii. 19 What life is in that, to be the death of this mar- 
riage? x6. . Drydcn (J.), Swiftly flies The feather'd death, 
and hisses through the skies. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 132 
The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death. 2773 Goldsm. 
Stoops toConq. 1, A school would be his death. 1842 Miali> 
Nonconf. II. 49 These churchmen magistrates will be the 
death of us. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 260 You might mix 
his draught with death. 

c 2314 Guy Wanv. (A.) 365 pou art mi liif, mi ded 
y-wis,.Y dye for pe loue of pe. CX500 Melusiue 26 He 
thenne pulled out of hys brest the piece of the swerd, and 
knew that it was hys dede. 2725 Ramsay Gent . Shepk. 11. 
ii, Her cheeks, her mouth, her een, Will be my dead. 
2792 Burns A teed Rob Morris Hi, The wounds I must hide 
that will soon be my dead. Mod. Sc. You have been the 
deid o’ him. 

t 8. A general mortality caused v by an epidemic 
disease ; a pestilence. Obs. exc. as in b. 

[C1358 Edw. III. Let. to Pope Innocent \ VI in Hist. Lett. 
N. Registers (Rolls) 405 Quodam morbo incurabUi in tibia, 
mala mors vulgariter nuncupato, percussus.] 0x400 Knigh- 
ton Citron, iv. an. 1348, Scoti . . sumpserunt in juramen- 
tum..5ub hac forma qnando jurare volebant , Perfccdam 
mortem Anglorum , anglice be the foul deihe of Engelond. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 35 This was moche vsed to-for y® 
grete deth [Treyisa pe furste moreyn). 1480-90 Chron. 


Scots in Pinkerton Hist. Scot. I. App. 502 (an. 1482) Thar 
was ane gret hungyr and deid in Scotland. 2556 Citron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 29 Thys yere was a gret deth at the 
Menerys. 1577-87 Hohnshed Chron. III. 962/2 In this 
yeare a great death of the pestilence reigned in London. 

b. Black Death, the name now commonly 
given to the Great Pestilence or visitation of the 
Oriental Plague, which devastated most countries of 
Europe near the middle of the 14th c., and caused 
great mortality in England in 1348-9; sometimes 
also including the recurrences of the epidemic in 
1360 and 1379. 

The, name ‘black death* is modern, and was app. intro- 
duced into English history by Mrs. Penrose (Mrs. Markham) 
in 2823, and into medical literature by Babington’s transl. of 
Hecker’s Der Schwnrzc Tod in 1833. In earlier writers 
we find the pestilence, the plague , great pestilence, great 
death, or in distinction from later visitations the furstc 
moreyn, the first pestilence ; Latin chroniclers have pestis, 
pcsiilentia, cpidemia, mortalitas. The distinctive vtagna 
mortalitas, ‘great mortality’ or 1 death', and its equivalents, 
prevailed in many languages : Ger. das grosse sterben , 
LGer. de grate dot, Flem. de groete doct. Da. den store dd'd 
or 1 nandbiith, Swed. (1402) store dSdhin , later stordbden, 
digerddden (thick or frequent mortality), Norweg. (14th 
c.) manndaubi hum vtikli ; cf. It. mortalega grande, F. 
la. grande peste, e tc. The epithet ‘black’ is of uncertain 
origin, and not known to be contemporary anywhere. It 
is first found in Swedish and Danish 16th c. chroniclers 
(szvariadddhen, den sortedod). Hence, in German, Schlozer 
in 1773 used der sclvwarzc Tod in reference to Iceland, and 
Sprengel in 2794 took it as a general appellation. From 
modern German the name has passed into Dutch {de zwaarte 
dood) and English, and has influenced French {la / este 
noire). The quots. 1758 and 1780 below are translations 
from Danish and Swedish through German, and refer not 
to the pestilence of 1348, which did not reach Iceland, but 
to a later visitation in 1402-3, known at the time as plagan 
mikli (the great plague), but called by modern Icelandic 
historians, from 17th c., svarti daufri {black death). 

[c 1440 Walsingham Chron. Title of chap., De magna 
mortahtate in anglia, quze a modernis vocatur prima pesti- 
lentia. 2758 tr. Horrebovj s Nat. Hist. Iceland in Gentl . 
Mag. XaVIII. 79 In the 24th century a disease called the 
Sorte dod, or black death , destroyed almost all the inhabi- 
tants in the place [Iceland]. 2780 tr. Lett, front litre (2776) 
in Von TroiCs Lett. Iceland 305 Schlozer divides the Ice- 
landic literature into three periods.. the golden period, from 
the introduction of Christianity to the close of the thirteenth 
t«r— should be fourteenth] century, when the black death 
or the great plague, .checked the progress of poetry. 1800 
Med. Jrnl. IV. 365 He [Cit. Papon] speaks of the plague. . 
in 1347* otherwise called the black plague.] 

2823 Mrs. Markham [Eliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng. xviii, Ed- 
ward’s successes in France were interrupted during the next 
si.v years by a most terrible pestilence— so terrible as to be 
called the black death. 2833 B. G. Babington {title) The 
Black Death in the Fourteenth Century. From the German 
of J. F. E. Hecker, M.D. 2874 Green Short Hist. v. § 4. 
an. 2349, The Black Death fell on the village almost as 
fiercely as on the town. 28S5 Encycl. Brit. XIX. 164/2 s.v. 
Plague, The mortality of the black death was. .enormous. 
It is estimated in various parts of Europe at two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the population in the first pestilence, in 
England even higher. 1893 F. A. Gasquet {title) The 
Great Pestilence (a.d. 2348-9), now commonly known as the 
Black Death. 

*|* 9 : Hunting . A blast sounded at the death of 
the game ; = Mort. Obs. 

1741 Contpl. Earn. Piece 11. i. 293 He that first gets in 
cries H oo-up. .and blows a Death. 

10 . As a vehement exclamation or imprecation. 
See also ’Sheath. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iii. 396 Death and damnation J Oh ! 
2668 Dryden Evenings Love iv. ii } Death, you make me 
mad, sir ! 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi, Death ! to be seen by 
ladies. ,in such vulgar attitudes ! 

XI. Phrases, 

In ME. the genitive was occasionally (as in 
nouns of time) used adverbially = In the condition 
of death, dead ; so lives (gen. of life)— alive. Obs. 

a 1250 Ozvl <$• Night. 1630 Ah thu nevre mon to gode 
Lives ne deathes, stal ne stode. c 2324 Guy Warzv. (A.) 
5459 Nigt no day swiken y nille Liues or de^es that ich 
him se, 

12 . To death (Sc. to deid , occas. in Eng. to 
dead ) : a. lit. following verbs as an adverbial 
extension expressing result, as to J* slay, beat , stone , 
etc. to death ; hence to do to {the) death (arch.), to 
kill, slay ; to put to death , to hill, esp. in the exe- 
cution of justice, to execute. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 18 Hig xe-nyh en "a 5 hyne to 
deaj>e. a IZ2 5 Juliana 62 He sloh him wi <5 a stan to 
deaSe. <22300 Cursor M. 6711 (Cott.) To ded [v.r. de]>e] 
J>at heist man sal stan. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. frSro) 
227 pe date., pat Steuen to dede was dight. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 9533 The Troiens.. dong hom to dethe. C1489 
Caxton Blanchardyti v. (1890^ 21 Wounded to deth. 1560-1 
Bk. Discipl. Ch, Scot. vii. § 2 For suche. .the Civill swearde 
aught to punische to death, c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. xeix. 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 2611 — Cyrnb. 
v. v. 235 The Gods do meane to strike me To death with 
mortall ioy. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. m. 289 
Shot to death with darts. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. 
xix, The slave-owner can whip his refractory slave to death. 

c 1314 Guy JVarztr. (A.) 3581 So mani to ded ther he dede. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 1x932 The knightes .. The pepull with 
pyne puttyn to dethe. a 2400 Sir Perc. 930 Ther he was 
done to the dede. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII \ c 34 Preamb., 
Dyvers [were] put to deth. 2570-6 Lambarde Perantb. 
Kent (Z826) 39Z lack Cade.. did to death the Lord Say, and 
others. 2599 Shaks. Much Adow iii. 3 Done to death by 
slanderous tongues. 1632 Gouge God's Arrows m. § 60. 
295 Ministers of Justice in putting capitall malefactors to 


death. 2847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxxiv. 225 They were 
all put to death. 2858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. 
lxxx. 36 Haunted by pictures of some he had done todeath. 

b. intensifying verbs of feeling, as hate, resent, 
or adjs., as sick, wearied: to the last extremity, to 
the uttermost, to the point of physical or nervous 
exhaustion, beyond endurance. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23070 (Cott.) Herodias him hated to 
ded. 2583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 241 Clodius is in- 
amoured to dead of a certaine yong woman. 16x3 Shaks, 
Hen, VIII, iv. ii. 2 Grif. How do’s your Grace? Keith. 
O Griffith, sicke to death. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 
It. 58 The Hereticks abhor me to death. 1670 Dryden 
Conq. Granada Pt. 11. in. iii, I’m sad to death, that 1 must 
be your foe. 2773 Mrs. Chatone linprov. Mind (2774) II. 
80 A gentleman who would resent to death an imputation 
of falsehood. x 8 o 5 Bloomfield Wild Flowers Poems (2845) 
220 Some almost laugh'd themselves to dead. 2840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudgew ii. My stars, Simmun L.You frighten me to 
death ! 2850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 142, I have also been 
bothered to death with servants. 

c. To the death formerly interchanged with to 
death in all senses ; it is now used only in certain 
expressions, as to pursue, persecute, wage war to 
the death. 

1383 Wyclif Matt, xx vi. 38 My soule is sorowfu! til to 
the deth. c 2400 Three Kings Cologne iv. 12 Ezechias was 
syke to pe dethe- CX450 Merlin 122 These shut! the 
[ =thee] love and seme euer to the deth. 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir T/ire Quest. Wks, 1888 I. 05 To baneis Christianis . . 
and condemne thame to the detne. 2568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 217 The which Castell the king hated to the death. 
2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 262 With such 
speeches he fought unto the death. 2599 Shaks. Much Ado 
1. iii. 73 You are both sure, and will assist mee? Coitr. To 
the death my Lord. 2673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode v. i, 
And she takes it to the death. 1843 S. Lover Handy Andy 
ii, When he [an attorney] was obliged . . to hunt his man 
to the death. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 207 Four 
generations of Stuarts had waged a war to the death with 
four generations of Puritans. 

13 . To have or take the death : to meet one’s 
death, to die. Obs. So To catch one's death : see 
Catch v. 30. To be the death of: see sense 7. 
To be (or make it) death (for) : i.e. to be (or make 
it) a matter of death or capital punishment. 

c 1435 Torn. Portugal 2229 The kyng had wend he had 
the dede. c 2470 Henry Wallace xi. 837 Throuch cowa- 
tice, gud Ector tuk the ded. 2652 H. Bell Luther's Colloq. 
(Cassell's Ed.) 13 It should be death for any person to have 
. .a copy thereof 2847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 150, I would 
make it death For any male thing but to peep at us. 

14 . Death's door, the gates or jaws of death : 
figurative phrases denoting a near approach to, or 
great danger of, death. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cvl[i]. 18 And they ne3heden to the 3atis 
of deth. 1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle xviii, To bring unto 
deaths door, that he may restore unto Hie again. 1646 
P. Bulkeley Gospet Covt. To Kdr. 2 When death comes 
to our dores, and we are at deaths-dore. 2746 Berkeley 
2nd Let. Tar-water § 22 Many patients might thereby be 
rescued from the jaws of death. 2855 Tennyson Charge 
Lt. Brigade, Into the jaws of Death, Into the mouth of 
Hell, Rode the six hundred. 2860 Trollope Framley P. 
xliii, Poor Mrs. Crawley had been at death's door.. 

15 . To be in at the death (in Fox-hunting ) : to 
be present when the game is killed by the hounds. 
Alsoyfc. 

1 800 Windham Speeches Pari. (zSi2)I. 337 For the empty 
fame of being in at the death. 2842 Lytton Nt. <5- Morn. 
v. ix, A skilful huntsman, .who generally contrived to be in 
at the death. 

16 . To be death on (slang) : to be eminently 
capable of doing execution on, or a very good hand 
at dealing with ; to be very fond of. 

2855 Haliburton Nat. 6' Hum. Nat. 22 5 (Bartlett) 
Women.. are born with certain natural tastes. Sally was 
death on lace, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s.v., To be 
death on a thing, is to be . . a capital hand at it, like the 
quack doctor who could not manage the whooping-cough, 
but was, as he expressed it, ‘death on fits Vulgar. 2884 
E. Fawcett Gentl. of Leisure i. 9 Fanny hasn’t forgotten 
you . . she was always death on you English chaps. 1892 
Lentzner Australian Word-bk. 29 Death on, good at.. 

‘ Death on rabbits ’, would mean a very good rabbit shot. 

17 . In various other phraseological expressions ; 
as as pale as death (see Pale) ,* and colloq. as sure 
as death , to ride, come on, hang on, etc., like death , 


or like grim death. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink x, Then Burnewin comes on 
like death, At every chaup. 1893.7V/ Bits 23 Dec. 211/3 
The baby, .holds on to that finger like gnm death. 

III. Combinations. . . 

The genitive, now used (as a possessive) only 
in poetry or when death is personified, was for- 
merly freely used where we should now use of, 
or death - in combination, as in deaths evil, sorrow , 
sling ; death's bed, day , wound (see Death-bed, 
etc.). See also Duath's-face, -head, -herb, -ring. 

iz 1000 Guthlac 350 (Gr.) Nis me J*es deafcs S013. c 2200 
Ormin 1374 Xter Cristess menmsscnes.se Drannc^ dahess 
drirmch. C1230 Ha/i Meid. 27 dreon dede . . 
d eaSes dunt. a 4 « Hoccle*e Leant to Die 538 Tho h 
thow seeke in thy bed now lye, Be nat agast, nodeheseuel 
haastthow. 1847 Lvre Hynm/Abide with me M.Whe.e 
is death’s sting? Where, grave, thy victory? 

18 General combinations of obvious meaning. 

These mav be formed at will, and to any extent : examples 
are hSn. The use of the hyphen is mainly syntac- 
tical: ic usually implies also a main stress op death-, as m 

dea-th -grasp, dca'ik-si.ckncss, dea’th-poltu.ted. 
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DEATHFUL. 


a. attributive. [As -with other names of things, 
employed instead of the genitive death's. In this 
construction already freely used in OE., as in dia}- 
beatn , - bedd , - cwealm , -dreg, - demt , -sperc, -siede, 
etc-] Of death ; belonging or pertaining to death ; 
as death-agony , *, ange I, - chamber , -chime, •cry, 
-dew, - dirge , \ -door, \-fall , -fever, -grapple, 
-groan, -hour, -knell, -pang, - sentence , -shot, -shriek, 
-sleep, - song . ; -stiffening, -token, - vacancy , 

- wraith , etc., etc. 

c 1440 Cafgrave -S 7 . Kath. v. 1751 Soo sodeynly 
on-to deth for to falle. Som men wene that deth-fal were 
myserye. 1601 Chester Love's Mari. (1878) 39 Many 
Death-doore-knocking Soules complaine. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4- Cr. u. iii. 187 He is so plaguy proud, that the death 
tokens ofit Cry no recouery. 1635 Cowley Davideisiv. 972 
One would have thought. .That Nature’s self in her Death- 
pangs had been, a ij 8 o J. Carver Trav. 334 The number of 
the death-cries they give, declares how many of their own 
party are lost. Ibid. 337 They are then bound to a stake. . 
and obliged for the last time to sing their death-song. 1792 
R. Cumberland Calvary Poems 1803 II. 67 Christ’s death- 
hour. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 262 He knew That 
this was the Death-Angel Azrael, And that his hour was 
come. 1798 Sotheby tr. WiclantVs Oberoti (1826) II. 25 
Pale as the cheek with death-dew icy cold. 1799 Nelson 
in Nicolas Disp. IV. 82 To name Sidney Smith’s First 
Lieutenant to the Death-vacancy of Captain Miller. x8xx 
\V. R. Spencer Poems 96 And our death-sentence ends the 
book. 1813 Byron Giaour xxiii, The deathshot hissing 
from afar. 1813 Shelley Mabv 11. 14 Nature confirms the 
faith his death-groan sealed. Ibid. ix. 104 The melancholy 
winds a death-dirge sung. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vr. xviii, 

1 must not Moray's death-knell hear 1 1829 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) II. 55 He gave the death-stab to modern Superstition. 
1834 Ht. Martineau Denterara ix. 128 The animal was not 
to be restrained, .till the long death-grapple was over. 1838 
Lytton Leila 1. v, The death-shriek of his agonised father. 
1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch. 100 From this deathsleep . . 
Protestant Germany was awakened by another battle-cry. 
1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (etl. 2) 221 The Rigor Mortis, 
or death-stiffening of the muscles. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. 
Ch. Eng. II. 3 The gallery out of which the death-chamber 
opened. 1883 A. I, Menken Infelicia 22 The last tremble 
of the conscious death-agony. 1884 Gurney & Myers in 
19 th Cent. May 792 Alleged apparitions of living persons, 
the commonest of which are death-wraiths. 

b. objective , with pres, pples. [already in OE., 
as deap-berende], as death-bearing, -boding, -brav- 
ing, -bringing, -counterfeiting, - darting , -dealing, 
-subduing, - threatening , etc., adjs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 269 The .. summons of the 
death-threatning trumpet. 1581 — A/ol. Poelric (Arb.) 27 
Death-bringing rinnes. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 364 
Death-counterfeiting sleepe. 1592 — Rom. 4- Jut. ht. it. 47 
The death-darting eye of Cockatrice. 1593 — Lucr. 165 
No noke but Owles & wolues death-boding cries. 1633 
Ford Broken II. 1. ii, Death-braving Ithocles. a 171X Ken 
Hymns Evaug. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 17 1 Their Death- 
subduing King. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) VII. 156 
This death-dealing creature. 1821 Shelley Fugitives iv. 7 
As a death-boding spirit. x8£o Sat. Rev. X. 574/1 When 
these death-dealing missiles fell among them. 

c. instrumental , with pa. pples., and parasyn- 
thetic, as death-begirt , - dewed , - divided , - laden , 
-marked, -polluted, -shadowed, -sheeted, -slain, 
- winged , -wounded, etc., adjs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. Prol. 9 The fearful passage of 
their death-mark’d love. ?cx6oo Distracted Emp. 11. i. in 
Bulten O. PI. III. 192 Having his deathe-slayne mistres in 
his armes. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan V. ii, Secrets that 
restore To life death-wounded men ! x6 47 H. More Song 
of Soul 1. in. xxi, Through the death-shadowed wood. 1787 
Mary Woi.lstonecr. Wks. (1798) IV. 139 Those mansions, 
where death-divided friends should meet. 1800 Byron To 
Florence viii. The death-wing’d tempest’s blast. 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xiii, The death-polluted land. 1832 
Motherwell Poet. lVks. (1847) 4 The dark death-laden 
banner, a X839 Milman Good Friday Wks. II. 336 By thy 
drooping death-dew’d brow. 1871 G. Macdonald Songs 
IVinter Days in. iv, Death sheeted figures, long and white. 
1879 Browning Ivan Ivanoz>. 30 Each village death-begirt. 

d. adverbial relations of various kinds, with 
adjs. and pples., rarely verbs. [With adjs. already 
in OE., as diajfdge, -scyldiz, -wcrig.~) In, to, unto, 
of, like, as death ; as death-black , -cold, -deaf, -deep, 
-devoted, - doomed . -due, -great, -pale, - weaiy , 
-worthy, etc., adjs. ; death-doom vb. See also 
Death-sick. 

1614 Sylvester Be/hulia’s Rescue vi. 210 So, the Saint- 
Thief, which suffered with our Saviour Was led to Life by 
his Death-due Behaviour. 1742 Francis Zftwzc/Mv.xivJjod.l 
The death-devoted breast. 1742 Young AY. Th. v. 75 This 
Death-deep Silence, and incumbent Shade. 1776 Mickle 
Xr.Camocns' Lttsiad 350 Death-doom’d man. 1795 Southey 
Joan of A rex. 596 The death-pale face. 1796 T. Townshend 
Poems 105 What tho' the sigh or wailing voice Can’t soothe 
the death-cold ear. 1829 E. Elliott Village Patriarch 
Pref., With only one star . . in the death-black firmament. 
1839 Bailey Festus ii. (1848) 11 Like Asshur’s death-great 
monarch. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 259, I can death- 
doom him as I please. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 242 
To death-deaf Carthage shout in vain. 1866 Howells 
t<’gt. Life iii. 34 AH the floors.. are death-cold in winter. 
19 . Special combs. : death-adder, a name for 
the genus Acanthophis of venomous serpents, esp. 
A- an tare lien of Australia; also err on. f. cieaf-adder, 
deaf adder', see Deaf a. 1 d, 7 ; death-baby {U.S.\ 
see quot. ; death-bill (. Bed .), a list of dead for 
whom prayers were to be said (see quot.) ; death- 
blast, (<r) a blast of a horn, etc. announcing or 


presaging death ; ( b ) a storm or wind of destructive 
or deadly character ; death-cord, the rope used for 
hanging, the gallows- rope ; death-dance, a dance 
at or in connexion with death ; the Dance of Death ; 
death-doing a., doing to death, killing, murderous 
(see also Dead-doing) ; death-drake {Angling), 
a kind of artificial fly (see Drake) ; death-duty, 
a duty levied on the devolution of property in con- 
sequence of the owner’s death; legacy, and probate 
and succession duties; f death-evil {dede-, deed-), 
a mortal disease ; also, the name of a specific 
disease (quot. 1559) ; death-feud, a feud prose- 
cuted to the death ; death-flame *= Death-fire i ; 
death - flurry ( Whale-fishery), the convulsive 
struggles of a dying whale after being harpooned 
(see Flurry); alsoyff.; f death-head = Death’s- 
head ; d death-ill (Sc. f dede-ill ), mortal illness; 
death-mask, a cast of plaster or the like, taken 
from a person’s face after death ; death-moss (see 
quot.) ; death-moth, the Death’s-head Moth ; 
death-penalty, the penalty of death, capital 
punishment ; death-penny, the obolus placed in 
the mouth of a corpse, with which to pay the ferry- 
man in Hades; death-pile, a funeral pile ; death- 
rate, the proportion of the number of deaths to 
the population of a country, town, etc., usually 
reckoned at so much per thousand per annum ; 
death-rattle, a rattling sound in the throat of 
a dying person, caused by the partial stoppage of 
the air-passage by mucus ; death-ring, a finger- 
ring constructed to convey poison in shaking hands 
(W. Jones, Finger-rings 1877,435); death-rope, 
a gallows-rope ; death-ruckle, -ruttle (Sc.) — 
death-rattle ; death-sough {Sc.), * the last inspira- 
tion of a dying person’ (Jam.); death-tick = 
Death-watch i ; death-trance, a trance in which 
the action of the heart, lungs, etc. is so reduced as 
to produce the semblance of death {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1882) ; death-trap, applied to any place or struc- 
ture which is unhealthy or dangerous without its 
being suspected, and is thus a trap for the lives of 
the unwary; death- wave (see quots.) ; death- 
weight, a small weight placed on the eyelids of 
a corpse to keep them closed. 

i860 Chambers' Encycl. s.v. Adder, A very venomous ser- 
pent of New South Wales {Acanthophis tortor) is sometimes 
called the ^death-adder. 1615 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe 
59 The gracelesse people, who stopped their eares like the 
death Adder. x88x A Chequered Career 321 The deaf 
adder, or death adder, as some people miscall it. 1892 N. Y. 
Nation xi Aug. 107/1 A certain fungus called ^death- 
baby ’ . . fabled to foretell death in the family. 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers II. 383 note , Abp. Lanfranc . . allotted the 
office of drawing up and sending off these ^death-bills to 
the precentor. x8zo Scott Abbot xxxviii, A bugle sounded 
loudly..* It is the ^death-blast to Queen Mary’s royalty’, 
said Ambrosius. 1875 tr. Comte de Paris' Hist. Civ. 
War Antcr. I. 456 The storm which in consequence of 
its periodical return in the beginning of November, 
sailors call the death-blast. 1820 St. Kathleen IV. 23 
(Jam.) She had for three nights successively seen a ^death- 
candle^ flitting, .along the cliffs, a 1851 Joanna Baillie 
(O^ ilvie), Have I done well to give this hoary vet’ran 
.. To the *de;uh-cord, unheard? 1865-8 F. Parkman 
France 4- Eng. in Avcer, . (1880)275 The ghostly Meath- 
dance of the breakers, a 1652 Brome New Acad. 1. Wks. 
1873 II. 9 Here’s the ^death-doing point. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc vn. 362 That death-doing foe. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 298 t Angling ) *Death-drake. .taken chiefly 
in an evening, when the May-fly is almost gone. x88x 
Gladstone in Daily News 5 Apr. 2/6 My attention has 
been turned to a much larger subject — the subject of *death 
duties. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 32 SiJ>en at 
Gloucestre *dede euelle him toke. 1559 Morwyng Evonym. 
256 Angry byles, such as in some mens legges the late 
wry tars call the deed evill. 1820 Scott A bbot xi, They have 
threatened a *dsath-feud if any one touches us. 18x3 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 65 That fays and spectres, .spread the ^death- 
flame on the wold. 1860 Gen. P. Thompson A udi Alt. III. 
ci. 2 The convulsive effort, — * *death-flurry * as the whalers 
call it, — which is taking place in America on the subject of 
slavery. 177X Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 287 They are mere 
^death-heads ; they kill innocent mirth. 1851 Longe. Gold. 
Leg. iv. Refectory, None of your death-heads carved in 
wood, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. x. 230 In-til hys *Dede-ill 
quhen he lay. 1675 Durham Exp. Commaudm. To Rdr. 
1 b (Jam ) The death-ill of a natural unrenewed man. 1822 
Galt Steant-boat 292 (Jam.) Na, na ! There’s nae dead-ill 
about Loui. 1877 Dowden Shaks . Printer ii. 29 There 
exists a *death-mask. .which bears the date 1616 and which 
may be the original cast from the dead poet’s face. X838 
Miss Pardoe River 4- Desert I. 247 On many . . venerable 
pines hung wreaths of the gieyish-coloured, silken parasite 
which is called in ‘ wood-cralt ’ the * death-moss, a 1821 
Keats Ode to Melancholy 6 Nor let the beetle, nor the 
*death-rnoth be Your mournful Psyche. 1875 E. White Life 
Vt i- Q tr * s * n * x ‘ v - (187s! 155 The *death-penalty of the law 
of Moses. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators III. 258 
Scatter a handful of dust over my forehead, and lay the 
death-penny on my tongue. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
Guidi JVindotvsu. 76 Had all the ^death-piles of the ancient 
years Flared up in vain before me? 1864 Soc. Sc. Rest. 68 
Ihe*death rates in the army had been reduced, .by sanitary 
measures. 1873 B. Stewart Consent. Force i. 1 The death 
ral e. .varies with the temperature. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
V « IV L** IS *P S Quivered wildly — I heard the ^death-rattle. 
1815 Scott Guy J\f, xxvii, That was the*dealh-ruckle — he’s 
dead. 2820 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 652 /Jam.) Heard nae ye 


the lang drawn ^death-sough ? 1879 Jefferies Wild Life 

in S. C. 207 In the huge beams or woodwork, the *death- 
tick is sure to be heard in the silence of the night. 18x5 
Browning Paracelsus v. 128 This murky, loathsome *Death- 
trap, this slaughter-house. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 830 If. . 
the Board schools are death-traps. 1848 C. A. Johns Week 
at Lizard 103 About one in every nine is more boisterous. . 
than the rest : this the fishermen call * the *death wave *. 

.ikhuir. Earthquakes 171 Phenomena, .on the Wexford 
coast, .popularly known as ‘ death waves ', probably in con- 
sequence of the lives which have been lost t>y these sudden 
inundations. 1850 Mrs, Browning Poet's Vcnv v. jy-v, 
They laid the * death- weights on mine eyes. 

Death, a., var. of Deaf a. in some MSS., and in 
mod. dial. See also death-adder in Death 19. 

a 1500 Metr. Life St. KatJi. 436 There is made hole detbe 
and dombe. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Feint. Ep. 116 As 
he was death, and most dunch, I cried out more in speaking 
unto him, than I do use in preaching. 1875 Sussex Gloss., 
Death, deaf . . * afflicted with death ness 

So Death v. - Deaf v. to deafen. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 186 Lo 1 sirs, he dethis vs with 
dynne ! 

Death-bed (decked). Also 5-6 ded.-, dead- ; 

6 death’s bed. The bed on which a person dies; 
the bed of death. ^ (In OE. the grave.) 

Beowulf 5795 Nu is..drybten Geata, deaS-bedde fest. 
c 1400 Gantelytt 24 On his dee^ bed to a-bide Goddes wille. 
a 1500 Childe of Bristowc xoo in Hazl. E. P. P. J_. 115 On 
his ded bed he fay. 1550 Coverdale Spir. Pcrlexil, By him 
that lieth on his dead-bed. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 
When as he. .lay vpon his deathes bed. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
v. ii. sr Sweet Soule, take heed, take heed of Periur y, Thou 
art on thy death-bed. 1732 Pope Eg. Cobltam 136 He 
dreads a death-bed like tne meanest slave. . 1874 Stubbs 
Cottst. Hist. {1875) I. vii. 201 Canute’s division of his 
dominions on his death-bed. 
b. attrib. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 18s Such a Death- 
bed charity is too near akin to a Death-bed repentance, to 
be much valued. 18x6 Scott Tales of Landlord Introd., 
To answer funeral and deathbed expenses. 

Death-bell (de'Jbel). Also dead-bell (Sir. 
deid-bell). 

1 . A bell tolled at the death of a person ; a pass- 
ing-bell. 

1781 C. J. Fielding Brothers, The Village death-bell’s 
distant sound. X784 Cowper Task n. 51 A world that seems 
To toll the death-bell of its own decease. 1889 E. Peacock 
in Cath. Household 5 Jan. 13/3 The custom of ringing the 
death-bell at night. 

p. a 1740 Barbara Allan viii. in Child Ballads (x886) iv. 
277/2 Sne heard the dead-hell ringing. x8.. Whittier 
Cry of Lost Soul iv, The guide, as if he heard a dead-bell 
toll, Starts. 

2 . A sound in the ears like that of a bell, sup- 
posed by the superstitious to portend a death. 

1807 Hogg Mountain Bard 17 (Jam.) O lady, 'tis dark, an’ 
I heard the death-bell, An’ darena gae yonder for gowd nor fee. 

Dea’th-bird. A bird that feeds on dead bodies ; 
a carrion-feeding bird; a bird supposed to bode 
death ; a popular name of a small North American 
owl, Nyctala Richardscni. 

1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 340. 1822 — Hellas 1025 
The death-birds descend to their feast. 1864 T. Taylor 
Ballads of Brittany (1865) 93 Sudden I heard the death- 
bird's cry. 

Dea*th-blow. A blow that causes death. 

x 795 Southey Joan of Arc vii, 135 For the death-blow 
prepared, ci 813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Catech. xiv. 
118 It was her death-blow — down she dropped, and^never 
spoke after. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xxxii, 302 
Never to receive the death-blow but with joy. 

Jig. x8xx Byron Lines written beneath Picture, The death- 
blow of my Hope. X838 Tiiirlwall Greece V. 103 That 
event.. was generally considered as a death-blow to the 
Spartan power. 

Deatll-day. Forms: see Death; also 

7 death’s-. 

1 . The day on which a person dies, 

735 B.eda Death-song, Huaet his gastae, godaes aeththa 
yflaes, aefter dcothdaege doemid uueorthae. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. 111. 104 Hennes to )u de)j day do so no more. 1389 
in Eng. Gilds 121 At j>e ded day of a broker, euery couple 
to ^euyn iij. penys. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1540 My 
deed day comes at hand, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 124 The death-day of thy body 
is thy birth-day to eternity. 1882 J. Parker Apost. Life 

I. 15 Your death-day need not come upon you as a surprise. 

2 . The anniversary of this day. 

1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Util, xcvii. § 964 Keeping 
,a deaths-day as well as a birth-day. 1817 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XLIV. 234 The 7th of November was kept 
as a solemn anniversc by Lorenzo dei Medici.. as the birth- 
day and death-day of Plato. 1855 Thackeray Neivcontes 

II. 332 The death-day of the founder, .is still kept. 

Dea'th-fire. 

1. A luminous appearance supposed to be seen 
over a dead body, etc. : = Dead-light 3 . 

1796 Coleridge Ode Departing Year, Mighty armies of 
the dead, Dance like death-fires round her tomb. 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam xi. xii, From the choked well, whence 
a bright death-fire sprung. 

2 . A fire for burning a person to death. 

1857 T. Flanagan Hist. R.C. Church Eng. II. 81 A large 
wooden statue of the blessed Virgin was brought . . to make 
the death-fire* 

Deathfol (de-jful), a. [See -ful.] 

1 . Full of death ; fraught with death ; mortal, 
fatal, destructive, deadly. 

a 1240 L of song in Cott. Horn. 207 Bi his deaSfule grure 
and bi his biodie swote. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 104 



DEATH-HTHSTTER. 


DEATH- WORTHY. 


Mame deathfull torments. 1617 Collins Dcf. Bp. Ely 11. 
Jx. 362 As Homer saies of the champions in their deathfull 
combat. 1621 G. S andys Ovid's Met. 11. {1626) 23 The 
deathfull Scorpions far-out-bending clawes. 1742 Collins 
Ode to Mercy 7 Amidst the deathful field. 1850 Blackie 
/Eschyhts I. 154 The man, that dealt the deathful blow. 
1878 Bayne Purit. Rev, vlii. 340 Man under sinful and 
deathful conditions. 

2 , Subject to death, mortal, arch. rare. 

1616 Chapman Horner s Hymn to Venus (N.), That with 
a deathless goddess lay A deathful man. 1887 Morris 
Odyss. in. 3 Unto deathful men on the corn-kind earth that 
dwell. 

3 . Having the appearance of death, deathly. 

1656 [see Deathfulness]. 1803 Jane Porter Tkaddeus 

viii. (1831) 74 The deathful hue of his countenance. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Vision of Poets xcii, Deathful their faces 
were. 2881 W. Wilkins Songs of Study 97 Her . . white 
body spotted o'er With deathful green. 

Hence Dea'thfully- adv., Dea'thfulness. 

1809 Campbell Gertr. Wyom. 1. xvi, Deathfully their 
thunders seem’d to sweep. 2810 Scott Lady of L. tv. xxv. 
She was bleeding deathfully. 2656 Artif. Handsom. 70 
To adorn our lookes, so as may be most remote from 
a deathfulnesse. a 1853 Robertson Led. i. (1858) 116 There 
is nothing to break the deep deathfulness of the scene. 

Bea*th-hu:ntei\ slang. One who furnishes 
a newspaper with reports of deaths (obs.) ; a vendor 
of dying speeches or confessions (obs.) ; an under- 
taker; see also quot. 1816. 

1738 (title in Farmer), Ramble through London, containing 
observations on Beggars, Pedlars . . Death Hunters [etc.]. 
1776 Foote Capuchin 11. Wks. 1799 II. 391 When you were 
the doer of the Scandalous Chronicle, was not I death-hunter 
to the very same paper? 1816 C. James Milit. Did. (ed. 4) 
377/2 Death Hunters , followers of an army, who, after the 
engagement, look for dead bodies, in order to strip them. 
2851 Mayhew Loud. Lab. I. 228 (Farmer) The ‘running 

f latterers or death-hunters, being men engaged in vending 
ast dying speeches and confessions. 

Deatnify (de'Jufsi), v. nonce-ivd. (See quot.) 
<11834 Coleridge in Remains (1836) II. 163 Warburton 
would scarcely have made so deep a plunge into the bathetic 
as to have deathified ‘ sparrow * into * spare me ! ’ 

Deathiness (defines), rare. [f. Deatiiy a. 

+ -ness.] The state or quality of being ' dcathy \ 
1801 Southey Thalaba v. (D.), It burns clear; but with 
the air around Its dead ingredients mingle deathiness. 2843 
Sara Coleridge in <18731 1 . 275 The recumbent figure 
. .looks deathy with too real and actual a deathiness. 

Deathless (defies), a. [see -less.] 

1 . Not subject to death ; immortal. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Eden ' 741 Should (like I 
our death-less Soule) have never dy’d. 2648 Boyle Seraph. \ 
Love iii. (1700) 19 Though Angels and humane Souls be 
Deathless. 1790 Cowper Odyssey tv. 582 The deathless 
tenants of the skies. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult . I. 425 The 
faith that animals have immaterial and deathless souls. 

2 . fig. Of things. 

1646 Crashaw Sospet. d'Her. iii, The dew of life, whose 
deathless spring Nor Syrian flame, nor Korean, frost de- 
fiow’rs. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 775 Deathless pain. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cowj. (1876) I. vj. 408 The deathless name 
of God wine. 

Hence Dea*thlessly adv.., Dea’thlessness. 

1682 H. More Annot. GlanvilCs Lux O. 94 The death- 
lessness of the Soul. 1865 G. Meredith Rhoda Fleming 
xvi. (1889) 119 Our deathlessness is in what we do, not in 
what we are. 2850 Mrs. Browning Vision of Poets cxi, 
His brown bees hummed deathlessly. 

Dea'th-lig'ht. 

1. = Dead-light 3, Death-fire 1. 

1823 Joanna Baili.ie Colled. Poems 105 A death-light 
that hovers o’er Liberty’s grave. 

2 . A light burning in a death-chamber. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 246 The two 
candles .. reserved .. to be her own death-lights. 

Deathlike (dc')ibik), a. [f. Death + -like ; 
formed after the OE .deaf-llc had become deathly .] 

+ 1 . Deadly, fatal, mortal ; = Deathly 2. Obs. 
2S48 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. yohn 77 b, The sickenes 
was not deathlyke. 2608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 29 Death-like 
dragons here affright thee hard. x 6 zx Lady Mary W roth 
Urania 418 Most cruell, and the death-lik’st kind of ill. 

2 . Resembling death. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation 616 A deep 
and death-like Letharge. 1795 Southey yoan of Arc iv. 
435 A death-like paleness.. 1856 Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. i. 
(1858) 14 'Ihe deathlike silence of a region where the fall 
of waters. . is unknown. 

Dea’thliness. [f. Deathly a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being deathly; resemblance to death. 

x84x Lytton Nt. Mom. (1851) 349 The utter, total 
Deathliness in Life of Simon. 2B62 Mrs. Stowe Agnes of 
Sorrento xviii. 215 The utter deathliness of the scene. 
Deathlillg (de'}>lig). rare. [See -LING.] 

1. One subject to death, a mortal. Also attiib. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Imposture 374 Alas fond 
death-lings 1 1839 Bailey Fesfus xiv. (1848) 151 Deathlings ! 
on earth drink, laugh and love ! 1886 Way tr. Iliad xii, 
Zeus. . Who over the deathling race and the deathless beareth 
sway. 

2 . pi. Young Deaths, the offspring of Death per- 
sonified. (; nonce-use .) 

2730 Swift Poems, Death 4 - Daphne , His realm had need 
That Death should get a num’rous breed ; Young deathlings. 
f 3. Gogs deathlings : f by God’s death’, an oath. 

. 1611 Cotgr., Mordlenne, Gogs deathlings ; a foolish oath 
in Rab[elais]. 

Deathly (de']>li), a. Forms : 1-2 ddaplfe, 2 
deaftlich, deplich, 6 deathiie, -lye, 6- deathly. 
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[OE. deaf lie =5 OHG. todlih : f. Death + -ly 1 ; 
cf. Deadly.] 

+ 1 . Subject to death, mortal. Ods. 

97 1 Blickl. Horn. 21 BiS honne undeaj?lic, )? ea h he ser 
deajdic ware, a *175 Colt. Horn. 221 pu wurst deaSlic, }ef 
bes trovves westm jeetst. c 2200 J'rin. Coll. Horn. 9 Mid 
ure dea 51 iche liue. 

2 . Causing death, deadly. 

C1275 Lamb. Horn. 75 Dejjfiche atter. 2548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. 2. Cor. ii. (R.), Vnholsome and deathly e to 
such as refuse it. 1555 Cohabitacyon of Faithful! 19 The 
byting of deathiie serpentes. 2568 T. Howell Nerve Sonnets 
(1879) 1 19 When deathly seas compels weake hart to quaile. 
1862 Trollope North Amer. I. 263 That deathly flow of 
hot air coming up. .from the neighbouring infemaf regions. 
2885 W. de Gray Birch Life K. Harold v. 235 His wounds, 
many and deathly. 

3 . Of the nature of or resembling death, death- 
like ; gloomy, pale, etc. as death. 

1568 T. Howell A rb. Amitie (1879) 69 The deathly day 
in dole I passe. . 2852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 204 She, 
poor thing, looking deathly. 2865-8 F. Parkman France 
ff Eng. in Amer. (1880) 57 A deathly stillness. 

4 . Of or pertaining to death, poetical. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Soul's Trav. i76That deathly odour 
which the clay Leaves on its deathlessness alway. 1878 
Browning^ La Saisiaz 65 As soul is quenchless by the 
deathly mists. 

Eea-tlily, adv. In 2 deatiliche. [See prec. 
and -ly Cf. Deadly adv. 1, 3, 4.] 
f I. In a way causing or tending to death. Obs. 
a 2240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 211 Herjmrh ich deie J:et 
spec er of swuche J>inge and deaSliche sunegi. 

2 . To a degree resembling death. 

2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1847) I. 185 Here and thus I 
lay, my face. . deathly pale. 1884 C. F. Woolson in Harpers 
Mag. Jan. 197/x It was ‘deathly cold’ in these ‘stony lanes’. 

t Dearth’s- face. Obs .- 1 = Death’s-head i. 

1623 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 616 A deaths face in a ring. 

Death/s-kead (de*])S|hed). [See Death i c.] 

1 . The head of Death figured as a skeleton ; 
a human skull ; a figure or representation of a 
skull, esp. as an emblem of mortality. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 55, I had rather to be married 
to a deaths head with a bone in his mouth. 2597 — 2 Hen. 
IV, it. iv. 255 Doe not speake like a Denths-head : doe not 
bid me remember mine end. 1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1987/4 
Several Jewels and Rings, one of which was Enamelled with 
a Deaths-head. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 659 
Hermits and holy men are described sighing over death’s 
heads, sobbing and groaning at their being men and not 
angels. 1822 Scorr Pirate xl, The old black flag, with the 
death’s head and hour-glass. 1864 Thackeray D. Duval ii. 
His appearance, .was as cheerful as a death’s head at a feast. 
fig. 16 41 May Old Couple 111. ii. (r8ro), As the two old 
death’s-heads to-morrow morning Are to be join’d together, 
f b. A ring with the figure of a skull. Obs. 
(About x 600 common ly worn by procuresses.) 

1605 Marston Dutch Courtezan t. ii, Their wickednesse 
is always before their eyes, and a deathes-head most com- 
monly on their middle finger. 1607 Dekker Northward 
Hoe iv. Wks. 1873 III. 50 As if I were a bawd, no ring 
pleases me but a death’s head. 1670 Devout Commun. 
(1688) 8 Shall not I wear thy ring, who am so ready to 
wear a Death’s-head to preserve alive the memorial of a dead 
friend ? 

2 . A name given to a South American species of 
squirrel-monkey, Chrysothrix sciureus , from the 
appearance of its face and features. 

3 . attrib. Death’s-head Moth, a large species 
of hawk-moth (Acheronlia atropos ), having mark- 
ings on the back of the thorax resembling the figure 
of a skull. 

1781 Barbut Genera Insect. 179 Death's-head moth . . It has 
a grey irregular spot upon which are two black dots which 
very plainly represent a death's head, whence this insect 
takes its name. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Enioinol. (1843) II. 414 
The bees, .protected themselves from the attacks of the 
death's head moth . . by closing the entrance of the hive. 
1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. ii. 50 The Death’s head hawk-moth 
caterpillar feeds on the potato. 

T Dea’th/s-lierb. Obs. Deadly Nightshade. 

1607 Topseli. Four-f. Beasts (1673) 99 Dwall or Night- 
shade, which is also called Deaths-herb. 

Dea*th-sick, a. [Death i 8 d.] Sick unto 
death, mortally sick or ill. So Death-shckness, 
mortal illness. 

1628 Bp. Hall Quo Vadisf § 19 Apparitions . .wherewith 
some of our death-sick gentlemen. . haue bin frighted into 
catholickes. 1661 Petit. E. Chaloner in 7 tit Rep. Hist. 
PISS. Commission 147 During his imprisonment . . he took 
his death sickness. 1846 Manning Semi. (1848) II. ii. 33 
After the partial cure of a death-sickness. 

Deathsman (dejismcen). arch. A man who 
puts another to death ; an executioner. 

1589 Greene PIcnaphon (Arb.) 90 Demodes commanded 
the death sman to doo his deuoyre. x'605 Shaks. Lear iv. 
vi. 263, I am onely sorry He had no other Deathsman. 
a 2632 T. Taylor God's Judgem. n. vii. (1642) 104 Loath to 
have any other deaths-man but himselfe, he was found 
slaine by his owne hand. 1813 Scott Rokeby vi. xxxii, The 
j very death s-men paused to hear. 

[ + Dea-fch/s-ring. Obs. A death’s-head ring. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. vii. (2654) 360 The old 
| posie of the dezths-rmg. 

Dearth-struck, a. Also Death-stricken, 
f-stracken. Smitten with death, i. e. with a mortal 
wound or disease. 

2622 J. Reynolds God's Revenge 11. vii. 83 They see her 
deatb-strooken with that Plannet, and therefore adiudge 


their skill but vaine. 2653 H. More Antid. Ath. iii. ii. 
{heading), A strange Example of one Death-strucken as he 
walked the Streets. 1688 Norris Love 1. iii. 25 When all 
his Rational Facultys are as 'twere henumm'd and death- 
struck. 1822 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Jxxvii, Tho* death-struck, 
still his feeble frame he rears. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
■ Gloss., Death-strucken , smitten with death. XS87 A. Jessopp 
in Diet . Nat. Biog. IX. 402/2 It is only when ne [Cecil] is 
death-stricken, .that we find the curtain raised. 
Death-throe. Forms: a. 4 d ep prowe, 6 
Sc. deitht thrau, 7-9 death-throe ; Sc. and 
north, dial. 4 ded thrau, dede prawe, 6 dede-, 
deid-thraw, 7 dead-throe, 9 dead-thraw, 
-throw, [f. Death + Throe; most frequent in 
the northern form dede-thraw, mod. Sc .deid-ihrawi) 
The agony of death, the death-struggle ; also Jig. 

c 1305 AY. Christopher 292 in E. E. /’.(1862) 64 pat hire de}) 
})ro\ves were stronge. 1549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 121 Darius vas 
in the agonya and deitht thrau. 2849 Robertson Scrm. 
Ser. 1. xii. (1866) 210 The death -throes of Rome were Jong 
'and terrible. 

p. a 1300 Cursor PI. 26659 (Cott.) Quen ded thraus smites 
smert. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 119 Sum in the deid- 
thraw la walterand in swoun. 1597 Montgomerie Chei-rie 
fy Slae 286 Like to an fische fast in the net. In deid-thraw 
vndeceist. 1645 Rutherford Tryal tf Tri. Faith (1845) 
279 In the dead-throe. 1825 Scorr Guy PI. ix, Ye maun 
come hame, sir, — for my lady’s in the dead-thraw. 2826 
E. Irving Babylon I. 11. 144 While it is the dead-throw, 
the last gasp and termination of life to the Papal Beast. 

b .Jig. (Sc.) 1808 Jamieson s.v., Meat is said to be in the 
deadthraw, when it is neither cold nor hot. 2822 Hogg 
Perils Man III. xx6 (Jam.) One of those . . winter days . . 
when the weather is what the shepherds call m the dead- 
thraw, that is in a struggle between frost and thaw. 
Death ward (de-pwqid), adv. Forms : see 
Death. [See -ward.] In the direction of death, 
towards death, a. orig. To (one s) dcathivard = 
towards one’s death. 

CX430 Lydg. Bocltas 1. ix. (1544) 18 b, Kind [= Nature] to 
his deathward . . doth him dispose, c 1440 Gesfa Rom. xlvii. 
202 (Hark MS.), I sawe him go to depeward. CX530 Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 129 Ye shall not go to 
your dethward. 1876 Swinburne Ercchth. 705 And wash 
to deathward down one flood of doom. 

p. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 807 When he drawes to ded- 
ward. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 96 When haive frendez 
drawez to pe deed ward, 
b. without to. 

2844 Mrs. Browning Poems , Lady Geraldine’s Courtship 
Concl. ix. So. .Would my heart and life flow onward, death- 
ward. 1887 Swinburne Locrine iv. i, 77 Our senses sink 
From dream to dream down deathward. 

Dea’thwards, adv. ( adj '. ). [See -wards.] 


= prec. 

1830 Bailey Festus v. (Z848) 12/r All mortal natures fall 
Deathwards. 1880 R. H. Hutton in Fraser's PI ag. May 
665. The ‘life-wards’ or ‘ death-wards ’ tendency of our 
actions. 

Dea*th’-wa:rrant. Also 7-8 dead-. A war- 
rant for the execution of the sentence of death. 

1692 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) II. 644 The dead warrant 
is come to the sheriffe of London for the execution of 13 of the 
late condemned criminally. 1757 Symmer in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 11. IV. 398 The Lords of the Admiralty.. signed the 
Dead Warrant appointing him to be shot. 1886 C. Bullock 
Queen's Resolve 51/1 Before Parliament relieved her of the 
necessity, she [Queen Victoria] had to Sign the death-warrant 
of all prisoners sentenced to suffer capital punishment. 
f g. 1814 Scott Life of Swift Swift’s Wks. (1824) I. 250 It 
was her death-warrant. She sunk at once under the dis- 
appointment. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 232 An 
institution whose death-warrant you pretend to be signing. 

Death-watch (dej>,wgtj). ^ Also 8 dead-. ^ 

1 . The popular name of various insects which 
make a noise like the ticking of a watch, supposed 
by the ignorant and superstitious to portend death ; 
esp. the small beetles of the genus Anobium , which 
bore in old wood, and a minute neuropterous insect 
Atropos pulsaiorius, known as destructive to bo- 
tanical and entomological collections. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. § 2. 127 Sheathed Winged 
Insects. .That of a long slender body, frequent about houses, 
making a noise like the minute of a Watch. .Death Watch. 
1700 Astry tr. Saavcdra-Faxardo II. 385 The Death-watch 
Spiders spread their curious Hair. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. ir. 
xc, I listened for death-watches in the wainscot. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hid. II. 272 Both sexes, in the season of Jove, 
have the habit of calling one another by striking rapidly 
with their mandibles on the wood . . This noise, similar to 
the accelerated beating of a watch, has occaMoned . . tne 
vulgar name of Death-watch . 1881 Besant & R* CE ^ ia r l - 

of Fleet I. 294 Last night I heard the death-watch. 

comb. 27x0 E. Ward Brit. Hud. 60 Thy Melancholy Tick, 
That sounds, alas, so Death-watch like. . 

2 . A watch or vigil by the dead or dying. 
Dea*tli-worm. 

+ 1 . = Death-watch 1. Obs. 

1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 295 No ticking death-worm told 
a fancied doom. 7 

M 1. .6 How fflee death- 
worms the wingless moments crawl ! 

Roinannt of Margret xxtv, Behold, the death-trorm to his 

BeaSrtC 1 *A!so 4 ded-. Worthy 

.j. 3 9 rei2 More Lonfut. barr.es Mil. 

it yrythdrewe from god the 
Shaks. Liter. 


780/2 He was death worthy y* wyth 
monv which himself had giuen to god. 

635 


mony which himself had giuen to god. 

635 This guilt would seem death-worthie in thy brcJ.er. 



DEATH- WOUND. 
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DEBARKATION. 


1882 H. Sr. Clair Fhildek Short Const. Hist. Eng. iv. 157 
One [of Alfred’s laws] makes treason deathworthy. 

Dea*th -wound. Forms : see Death ; for- 
merly also / 3 . dedes-, death’s-. A wound causing 
death, a mortal wound. 

<71314 Guy Warm. (A.) 3490 Smite)? wij» swerdes & speres ' 
..and3tfhem dej> wounde. C14B9 Caxtok Sonnes of Aymon 
xxvL 562 He made him a grete wounde but no deed wounde. 
1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 122 Jacobinism is., 
more likely to receive its death-wound in the South of France 
than in Flanders. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk, ., Death- • 
wound, a law term for the starting of a butt end, or spring- 
ing a fatal leak. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (i 883)_ 3 Bhe 
dealer of the death-wound to the spirit of Pharisaism was 
a Pharisee. . , 

fi. 13.. Cursor <1 T. 7592 (Gott.) Mani fledd wid dedes 
wound [7 t.r. de)>es wounde]. 1489 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
eexliii. 290 There he caught deths wounde. 1536 Bellen- 
den Cron. Scot. {1821) II. 465 Ane deidis wound in his held. 
1667 Milton P. L. in. 252 Death his deaths wound shall 
then receive. 1763 Scrafton Indostan (1770) 43 Mustapha 
Caun. .received his death’s wound from an arrow. 
Beatlxy (de*]>i), a. and ctdv. [f. Death + -y.] 

A. adj. Of the nature or character of death ; = 
Deathly a. 3, 4. 

x8oi [cf. Deathiness]. 1820 Shelley Witch Atl. lxx, 
A mimic day within that deathy nook. 1825 Southey Pale 
0/ Paraguay iv. 38 A deathy paleness settled in its stead. 
1826 Blackiv. Mag. XX. 665 The Raven dislikes all animal 
food that has not a deathy smack. 

B. as adv. To a degree resembling death; — 
Deathly adv. 2. 

1796 Southey Ballads, Donica xx, Her cheeks were 
deathy white and wan. i8ix Shelley Moonbeam ii. 1 Now 
all is deathy still. 

t Beatrrate, a. Obs. [ad. L. deaurat -us, pa. 
pple. of deaurare (late L.) to gild over, f. De- I. 3 
+ aurare to gild, f. atertim gold.] Gilded, golden. 
£•1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. Ixxxvi, And whyle the twy* 
lyght and the rowes rede Of Phebus lyght were deaurat 
a Tyte. ciSxo Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) B iij, 
The tree of this science with braunches deaurate. 1599 
Nashc Lenten Stuffe (1871) 57 Of so eye-bewitching 
a deaurate ruddy dye is the skin-coat of this landgrave. 
1616 Bullokar, Deaurate , guilded, glistering like gold. 

Deaurate (diig'w't), v. ? Obs. [f. L. deaurat 
ppl. stem of deaurare to gild : see prec.] traits. 
To gild over. Hence Deaurated ppl. a. 

1562 Bulleyn Bk. Sim/les 95 a, Golde is holsome to 
deaurate or gilde Losinges. 1603 H. Crosse . Virtues 
Cotnmw. (1878) 54 To. . deaurate and guild ouer his spottes 
and sores with the tincture and dye of holynesse. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Deaurate , to gild or lay over with gold 
[also in Bailey (folio) and Johnson]. i8x8 J. Brown 
Psyche 62 She. .to illuminate his pen, A deaurated thought 
inspires, But instantaneously retires. 

Hence Deaura-tion, the action of gilding. 

3658^ Phillips, Deauration, a gilding over. 1706 _ — 
(ed. Kersey), Deauration , a gilding, or laying over with 
Gold : Among Apothecaries, the gilding of Pills to prevent 
illTastes. 1721 in Bailey. 1755m Johnson; and mod. Diets. 

Deave (dfv), V. Now Sc. and north, dial. 
In 4-6 (9) deve, (4-5 dewe), 6 Sc. deiv(e, 9 
deeve. [OE. deafian in adcafian (/between vowels 
— v) to wax deaf. The trans. type *dltfan , *dyfaii 
to make deaf, corresp. to Goth. ( gd)daubjan , OHG., 
MHG. touben , touben, Ger. ( be)tduben , does not 
appear in OE., and the trans. seems to be an exten- 
sion of the intrans. use in ME. : cf. Dead v.] 

+ 1 . intr. To become deaf. Obs. rare. 

[c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 179/25 Obsurduit adeafede.] 
13. . in Pol. Eel. fy L. Poems 224 Hyse eres shullen dewen, 
And hiseyen shullen dymmen. 

2 . traits. To deafen; to stun or stupefy with noise 
(formerly also with a blow) ; to bewilder, worry, 
or confuse, esp. by * dinning’ in one’s ears. 

c 1340 Gaw. <5 • Gr. Knt. 1286 pe dunte pat schulde hym 
deue. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 348 Wyttys ben 
revid, Erys ben devid. c x 420 Anturs o/Arth . xxii, Alle 
the Duseperis of Fraunse [are] with your dyn deuyt. c 1470 
Henry Wallace x. 285 Dewyt with speris dynt. 1500-20 
Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar 360 Thow devis the deuill, 
thyne erne, wyth dyn. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrte Stae 
671 He greuis vs and deues vs With sophistries andschiftis. 
3792 Burns Willie's Wife ii, She has.. A clapper tongue 
wad deave a miller. 1B18 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, Dinna 
deave me wi’ your nonsense. 1825 in Brockett, Deave. 
1874 Dasent Tales fr. Fjeld 31 It deaved one to hear. 1888 
She field Gloss., Deave, to deafen ; to embarrass, to confuse. 
Also in Glossaries of Northumb., Cumbrld., Lane., Cheshire , 
Cleveland, Whitby. 

Hence Dea’ving ppl. a. 

1832 Motherwell in Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 
45 Ihe deavin' dinsome toun. 1883 Reade Tit for Tat i. 
in Harper's flag. Jan. 251/2 A new peal of forty church 
bells, mounting .. from a muffin man’s up to a deaving dome 
of bell-metal. 

Deave, obs. index, of Deaf a. 

Dea-vely, deafly, a. dial. [The form sug- 
gests derivation from Deaf (like goodly , sickly, 
weakly ), and the etymological sense may be ‘ where 
nothing is heard, silent .] Lonely, solitary and 
silent. 

x6n Cotgr., Desoli desolate, deavelie, desart. Lienee 
destonrnez . .deaueliehabitations, solitarie lodgings. 1674-91 
Rav N. C. Words 14 Deafely , lonely, solitary* far from 
neighbours. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Deeafly or 
Deafly , , lonely, ‘They live in a far off deeafly spot,’ retired 
from all noise, secluded. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Davely, 
Deavely , Deafly, lonely. • It’s a davely road.’ 


Hence 33ea*veliness. 

i6ix Cotgr., Solitude. .lonelinesse . . want of companie, 
deauelinesse. Silence, a deauelinesse, or solitarinesse. 
Deavour, var. of Deveu, Devoir. 

Deaw, -y, obs. forms of Dew, Dewy. 
f De-awa*rren, v. Obs. rare. [f. Warren ; cf. 
de-afforesti] ~ D is warren. 

1727 W. Nelson Laws. cone. Game (1736) 32 Deawar- 
rened, is when a Warren is diswarrened, or broke up and 
laid in Common, 

f Debaxcliate, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. debac- 
chdri , f. Bacchus : see De- I. 3.] To rage or rave 
as a bacchanal. Hence f Debaccha'tion. 

1623 Cocileram, Debacchate , to reuile one after the man- 
ner of drunkards. 1633 Prynne Hisirio-M. 1. vi. xii. (R.), 
Who defile their holiday with, .most wicked debacchations, 
and sacrilegious execrations. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Debac- 
chation, a raging or madness, a 1751 in Bp. Laving ton 
Enthus . Method. 4* Papists (1754) III. 93 Then falling into 
a Fit of Rage, Quarrelling, and Debaccbation. 

Deb ace, obs. form of Debase. 

Debacle (d/ba‘k’ 1 ). Also debacle, [a. F. <//- 
bficle , vbl. sb, from deb&cler to unbar, remove a bar, 
f. dl- = des- (see De- I. 6) + b&cler to bar.] 

1 . A breaking up of ice in a river ; in Geol. a 
sudden deluge or violent rush of water, which breaks 
down opposing barriers, and carries before it blocks 
of stone and other debris. 

1802 Playfair Jllttsir. Hutton. TJt. 402 Valleys are so 
particularly constructed as to carry with them a still 
stronger refutation of the existence of a debacle. 1823 
W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 158 They could have been 
transported by no other force than that of a tremendous 
deluge or debacle of water. 1893 Daily Tel. x Feb., The 
debacle in the United States .. Telegrams state that 
the breaking up of the ice is being attended with great 
damage. 

2 . traiisf. and fig. A sudden breaking up or 
downfall; a confused rush or rout, a stampede. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxii, The Brunswickers 
were routed and had fled . .It was a general dtbacte. 1887 
Graphic 15 Jan. 59/2 In the nightly dlbaclc [he] is often 
content to stand aside. 

fDebaid. Sc. Obs. [Arising from mixture of 
abat'd , Abode with debate .] Delay. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 222 (Edinb. MS.) Than Bonnok 
. . Went on hys way, but mar debaid [Cavtb. MS. abaid]. 
Debait, obs. Sc. form of Debate. 

Debar (dfbau), v. In 6-7 debarre. [a. F. 
debarred in OF. desbarer, to unbar, f. des- (see De- 
I. 6) + barer, barrer , to Bar.] 

1 . trans. a. To exclude or shut out from a place 
or condition ; to prevent or prohibit from (entrance, 
or from having, attaining, or doing anything). 

c 1430 Lydg. Flour of Curtcsie (R.), Man alone . . Con- 
strained is and by statute bound And debarred from all 
such pleasaunce. a 1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More’s Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1394/1 Vtterlye to debarre from heauen all 
mankynde for euer. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poe trie (Arb.) 
39 Poetry is not debarred from any matter, which may be 
expressed by penne or speeche. 1624 Capt. Smith Vir- 
ginia v. 195 To debarre true men from comming to them 
for trade. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iii. (1821) 243 His 
brother John was not debarred by the Law from the title. 
1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 42 The multitudes, who are 
now debarred from voting. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. 
ix. (1880) 144 The Huguenots were again debarred from 
holding public offices. 

b. const, of (Cf. deprive of.) arch. 

1541 Act 33 Hett. VIII , c. 6 Euery other person ..be 
vtterly excluded and debarred of their said^ suites. *599 
Bp. Hall Sat. v. iii. 49 The thred bare clients pouertie 
Debarres th’ atturney of his wonted fee. 1670 Eachard 
Cont. Clergy 34 Shallwe debar youth of such an innocent 
and harmless recreation? cx 750 Shenstone Elegies xxii. 
41 Tho’ now debarr’d of each domestic tear. 1822 Hazlitt 
Table-t. Ser. 11. iii. (1869) 75 [To] debar themselves of their 
real strength and advantages. 

c. with double object. 

c x6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxviii, I . .That am debard the benefit 
of rest. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viii. 83 My Pension, .was 
debarred me. 17x2 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 
413 He was afterwards debarr’d the Library. 1754 J. Hil- 
drop Miscell. Wks. II. 209 To debar him the prayers and 
Sacraments. 1863 H. Cox Instil. lit. iii. 619 Persons who 
profess the Popish religion or marry Papists are, by the Bill 
of Rights, debarred the Crown, 
t d. with infin. Obs. 

1600 Holland Lizy xlh. xxv. 1129 _He was. .debarred to 
levie warre upon any confederate allies. 1655 Fuller CIi. 
Hist. in. ii. § 3 Bishops, .are.. debarred by their Canons to 
be Judges of Lay-Peers in like cases. 

f e. with simple object: To shut out, exclude. 
*593 T. Watson Tears of Fancie xlix. (Arb.) 203 If shee 
debarre it whither shall it go. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
400 That vitall spirit which giueth life vnto all things is 
debarred, stopped and choaked. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soulu. in. in. xlviii, Venus orb debars Not Mars, nor enters 
he with knocks and jars. 

2 . To set a bar or prohibition against (an action, 
etc .) ; to prohibit, prevent, forbid, stop. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf 61 Somwhat I could enferre. Your 
comayte to debarre. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. v. 34 note. 
All superfluous othes are vtterly debarred. 1597 Drayton 
Mortitneriados 115 Seldotne advantage is in wrongs de- 
bard. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 78 Even as the dore when 
u is shut, debarres all entrance. *695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth hi. i. (1723) 169 Its Egress [would have been] 
utterly debarr d. <r 1848 R. W. Hamilton Ecu'. <5- Punishm . 
VHMX853) 40T Adherence to such a speculation debars all 
Christian fellowship. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 


(1879) 73 At the head of the glen is a low height which 
appears to debar the passage. 

Hence Deba*rred ppl. a ., Debarring vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1640 O. Sedgwicke Christs Connscll 184 It is of singular 
good . . to a debarred person. 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 503 
A Jaw* for the debarring of young men from the ministery, 
1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 8_ The door of the tabernacle 
was not of any hard or debarring matter, but a veil. 1709 
W. Steuart Collect. 4 * Observ. Ch. Scott, n. iv. § 14 (1802) 
89 The minister and Session having, .debarred persons from 
the Lord’s Table . . this doctrinal debarring may fear such 
from partaking. 

f Deba’rb, v. Obs.— 0 [f. De- II. 2 + L. barba 
beard.] ‘ To deprive of his beard’ (J.). 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dcbarbcd, having his beard cut or 
pulled off. 

Beba’rbarize, [E>e- II. i.] trans. To 
divest of its barbarous character, to render not 
barbarous. Hence Bebarbariza’tion. 

1823 De Quincey Lett. Education v. (r86o) 103 Wherever 
law and intellectual order prevail, they debarbarize (if I may 
be allowed such a coinage) what in its elements might be 
barbarous. 1857 — China Wks. 1871 XVI. 241 No Asiatic 
state has ever debarbarised itself. 1885 G. _ Meredith 
Diana II. iii. 72 Before society can be civilized it has to be 
debarbarized. 1848 Wiseman Ess. (1853) III. 427 To bring. . 
the blessing, not of civilization, but of debarbarization. 
Debarcation, var. of Debarkation. 

+ Deba’re, V. Obs. [De- II. 3.] trans. To 
strip down, make quite bare. Hence + Deba'red 
ppl. a. So t Dcba/re a intensive of Bare a. 

1567 Drant Horace's Arte of Poetrie Aij, As wooddes 
are made debay re of leaues by tumyng of the yeare. c 1620 
T. Robinson HI. Magd. 223 Next herdebared brests bewitch 
mine eyes. 

Debarg(e : see next. 

Debark (d/bauk), vA Also 7 debarque, de- 
barg(e. [a. F. debar quer , f. de—des - (see De- pref. 
I. 6) + barque Bark sb. 2 , ship. Cf. Disbark. For 
debarging (quot. 1692) cf. Barge.] = Disembark. 
a. trans. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 69 Untill he had 
debarqued all his Horse. 1762 Genii. Mag. 4 The Dutch 
debarked 700 Europeans. 1880 K. Johnston Loud. Geog. 
91 A refuge at which the slaves captured.. were debarked, 
b. intr. 

1694 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1857 ) III. 349 The forces on 
board are to debarque. 1883 Burton & Cameron To Gold 
Coast I. iii. 76 A strip of beach upon which I should prefer 
to debark. 

Hence Deba-rking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1692 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1857) H. 483 To row the new 
debarging vessells to Portsmouth. Ibid. 505 Well boates.. 
for debarging soldiers. 1867 Garfield m Century Mag. 
Jan. (1884)410/1 Three cheers for the ship, answered by our 
debarking friends with three more. 

Debark (dfbauk), v. 2 rare. [f. De- II. 2 -b 
Bark : cf. Disbark.] trans. To strip of its 
bark, decorticate. Also fig. 

1744-50 Ellis Mod, Husb. IV. iii. 58 They de-bark their 
[hop] poles, that they may dry sooner. 1791 E. T>ar\vis 
Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 114 To debark oak-trees in the spring. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 46 Let us exemplify the matter De- 
bark’d of scientific chatter. 

Debarkation (dfbaik^i’Jsn). Also debarca- 
tion. [f. Debark vf + -ation.] The action of 
landing from a ship ; disembarkation. 

1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 324 They kept on their guard, 
and prevented the intended debarkation. 1850 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1865) II. xvii. 248 The construction of the 
Roman galleys gave great facilities for debarkation. 1859 
Lewin Invas. Brit. 81 So much controversy has been raised 
as to the place of [Caesar’s] debarcation. 

Deba'rkment. rare. [f. as prec. + -ment i 
cf. F. dSbarquemcnt f\ =prec. 

174 2 Jarvis Quix. 1. iv. xti. (D.\ Our troops ought to., 
have met the enemy, .at the place of debarkment. 

Beba*rment. rare. [f. Debar v. + -ment.] 
The act of debarring or fact of being debarred. 

a 1655 Vines Lords Sufip. (1677) 231 It may be a cause. . 
of his^ debarment. 1709 Kennet Erasmus on Folly 95 Add 
to this, .their debarment from all pleasures. i86g Black- 
more Lortta D. (1889) 265 Thinking of my sad debarment 
from the sight of Lorna. 

Ee"barrance (dITa rans). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ance.] The action of debarring ; spec, the formal 
debarring of unworthy communicants from the 
Lord's Table by the ‘fencing of the table’ in 
Presbyterian churches : see Debarkation. 

x86x J./IacFarlane Life G. Lawson n. (1862) 81 It is 
doubtful if these * debarrances ’ {another name for this pecu- 
liar service) ever kept away one who had determined to 
communicate. 

D eb arras S (d Ibarras), v. [a. F. dibarrass-cr , 
f. de- = des- (see De- I. 6) + - barrasser in embar- 
rasscr to Embarrass.] trans. To disembarrass ; to 
disencumber from anything that embarrasses. 

1789 T. Jefferson Writ. {1859) III. 97 So as to debarrass 
themselves of this. 1792 W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) I. 
390 To debarrass its motions, and to display its attractions. 
1796 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 
348 If the armies of France should be debarrassed from all 
other enemies. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre x, I was debar- 
rassed of interruption. 1853 Reade Chr. fohnstone x6$ 
Jean Carnie, who debarrassed her of certain wrappers. 
Debarra’tion. rare. [f. Debar v. : see 
-ation.] The action of debarring; =Debabrance. 
1882 G. W. Sprott Worship Ch. Scot. iii. 109 This 
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address came to be popularly known as the Fencing of the 
Table . . its most prominent feature came to be a series of 
debarrations beginning' thus: 4 1 debar from the Table of 
the Lord 1 such and such a class. 

De*ba’rrent. rare-- 1 , [f. Debar v., after de- 
terrent, etc.] Anything that debars. 

1884 Times 8 Aug. 4/6 The Chinaman generally does not 
indulge in beer or wine — a great debarrent being the cost 
when delivered from Europe. 

Debase (dJbe^’s), v. Also 6 debace. [Formed 
in 1 6 th c. from De- I. i, 3 + Base it. 1 : cf. Abase.] 
fl. traits. To lower in position, rank, or dignity; 
to abase. Obs. 

ts68 Grafton Citron. II. 69 The king hath debased him- 
selfe ynough to the Bishop. Ibid.Yl. 75 Debasyng himselfe 
with great humilitie and submission before the sayde two 
CardinaJJes. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 11 , ni. iii. 190 Faire Cousin, 
you debase your Princely Knee, To make the base Earth 
prowd with kissing it. i6ro Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 
HI. xvi. (1620) xzi Brutus debased Collatine and banished 
him the city. 1648 Wilkins Math. Magick r. i. 4 The 
ancient Philosophers . . refusing to debase the principles of 
that noble profession unto Mechanical experiments. t6yz 
Milton Samson 999 God sent her to debase roe. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 187 r 4 A man [in Greenland] will 
not debase himself by work, which requires neither skill nor 
courage. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, Debased in sackcloth, 
and forlorn in tears. 

t 2. To lower in estimation ; to decry, depreciate, 
vilify. Obs . 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 62 The Manichee. .would 
so extol grace, and debace the nature of man. x6oo Holland 
Livy ix. xxxvii. 341 Praising highly, .the Samnites warres, 
debasing the Tuscanes. 1704 J. Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. 
Coll. Amer. Col . Ch. I. 98, I have heard him often debase 
and vilify the Gentlemen of the Council, using to them the 
opprob[r]ious names of Rogue, Rascal [etc.]. 1746 Her- 
vey Mcdit. (1818) 15 Why should we exalt ourselves or 
debase others ? 

3. To lower in quality, value, or character ; to 
make base, degrade; to adulterate, b. spec. To 
lower the value of (coin) by the mixture of alloy 
or otherwise ; to depreciate. 

1591 Spenser Tears of Muses, Urania iii, Ignorance . . 
That mindes of men borne heavenlie doth debace. 1602 
Fulbecke 1st Pi. Parall. 54 Or els it may be changed in 
the value, as if a Floren, which was worth 4 U to be debased 
to 3 li. 1606 State Trials , Gt. case of Impositions (R.), 
That these staple commodities might not be debased. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 16S f 4 Words which convey ideas 
of dignity, .are in time debased. 1789 Traits. Soc. Enconrag. 
Arts I. 16 Much of the Zaffre brought to England is mixed 
with matters that debase its quality. 1879 Froude Cxsctr 
xiii, 177 Laws against debasing the coin. 

Debased (diTc'-st), ///. a. ff. prec. + -ed l.J 

1. Lowered in estimation {oh.), in quality, or char- 
acter : see the verb. 

15514 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. vti. (i6«) 76 This so much 
despiced and debased authoritie of man. a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 3 A debased currency. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Resid. in Georgia 9 One of a debased and degraded race. 

2. Her. Of a charge : Borne upside down ; re- 
versed. 1864 in Webster. 

Hence Deba’sedness, debased character. 

0x720 W. Dunlop in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 
50 The folly and danger of sin, the debasedness of its 
pleasures. 1885 L. Oliphkht Sympueumata xii. 189 The 
fettering debasedness of material cravings. 

Debasement (d^b^sment). [f. as prec. 4 - 

-MENT.] 

1. The action or process of debasing ; the fact or 
state of being debased ; lowering, degradation ; 
concr. anything wherein this is involved. 

1602 Fulbecke i si Pt. Parall. 54 If the debasement were 
before the day of paiment the debtor may pay the det in the 
coin embased. 1641 Milton Reform. H. (1851) 37 The 
Primitive Pastors of the Church . . avoiding all worldly 
matters as clogs . . and debasements to their high calling. 
*776 Adam Smith JV. N. i.xl{i868)I. 205 The great debase- 
ment of the silver coin, by clipping and wearing. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi 1. viii, I weep for the debasement of my country. 

•\ 2. Abasement. Obs. 

x 593 .Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 32 It is debasement and 
a punishment to me to inuest and enrobe my selfe in the 
dregs and drosse of mortality, a 1711 Ken Rian. Prayers 
Wks. (1838) 388 With what debasement and dread ought 
3 to appear before thy awful presence. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr . (1864) IV. vn. ii. 102 The history of Henry’s 
debasement. 

Debaser (dibfi-siu). One who debases. 
x6tx Cotcr., Abbaisscitr , an abaser, debaser . . humbler, 
bringer downe of. 1621-31 Laud Serin. {1847) 102 To 
punish the debasers of ‘justice'. 1794 Sir W. Jones 
Laws of Menu ix. 258 Debasers of metals. 1805 J. Cart- 
wright State of Nation x. 53 A debaser of the character of 
our nation. X847 R. E. Tyrwhjtt Serm. II. 378 The 
debasers of baptism. 

• f Deba’sh, v. Obs.no/1ce-7vd. [f. De- 1.1,3 + 
Bash zl 1 ] To abash. 

1610 Niccols England’s Eliza ^ Induct. (N.), But sillie I. . 
Fell prostrate down, debash'd with reverent shame. 
Debash., var. of Dubash Anglo-Ind., interpreter. 
Debasing 1 (d/b^i-sizj), vbl. sb. [-ing b] The 
action of the verb Debase. 

1891 Atheuxtun 3 Oct. 448/1 In the fatal debasing of the 
coinage. 

Debasing, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That debases. 
X775 in Ash. 1837 Hr. Martjneau Soc. Amer . III. 191 
The misery of a debasing pauperism. 1876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. I. 1. iy. 198 Mahometanism..is as debasing,. as it 
is false. 


Hence Deba-singly adv. 

1847 in Craig. *892 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 946/1 It indi- 
cated more ignorance of what is debasingly called Life than 
knowledge of it. 

f Deba’SUre. Obs. rare- 1 . [See -ere.] De- 
basement. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastic ! 207 To propound a place that might 
look like a debasure and degrading of him. 

Debatable (dfbJi'tabT), a. Also 7-9 debate- 
able. [a. OF. debatable (Cotgr.), debatable, f. 
debat(t)-re + -able : med. (Anglo-)L. debalabilis .] 

1. Admitting of debate or controversy ; subject to 
dispute; questionable. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions iii, (1887) 11 The difference of 
opinion is no proufe at all, that the matter is debatable. 
1685 Loud. Gas. N0.2031/2 A Committee for considering 
the debateable Elections. 1817 J. Scott Parts Revisit. 
(ed. 4> 20X Observations on certain debateable points. 1883 
Froude Short Stud. IV. 11. i. 177 Doctrines, which degraded 
accepted truths into debatable opinions. 

2. esp. Said of land or territory, e.g. on the border 
of two countries and claimed by both : applied to 
lands on the borders of England and Scotland, esp. 
a tract between the Esk and Sark, claimed (before 
the Union) by both countries, and the scene of 
frequent contests. 

[1453, 1531-z See Eatable.] 1492 in Rymer Fcedera XII. 
467/2 Terras debatabiles ibidem adjacentes. 1536 Bellenden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 162 Gret contentioun betwix the Scottis 
and Pichtis, for certane debaitabill landis, that Jay betwix 
thair realmes. 1549 Covtpl. Scot. viii. 74 Neutral men, lyik 
Co the ridars that dueilhs on the debatabil landis. 1604 
(title), A Booke of the survaie of the debatable and border 
lands. 1609 Skene Reg. Map. xi Quhither the defender 
hes any other land in the towne, quhere the debaitable land 
lyes, or nocht. ^ 1777 Njcolson & Burn Hist. IVestm. <$■ 
Cutnb. I. p. lxxji, Tne Debateable Land, .became a further 
bone of contention between the two snarling parties. rx8oo 
K. White Lett. (1837) 338 The debateable ground of the 
Peloponnesians. 1820 Scott Abbot ii, The Graemes who 
then inhabited the Debateable Land. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece III. 129 Guarding a debatable frontier. 

b. Jig. Of regions of thought, etc. 

1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, i. 31 Christianity is now 
looked upon as debateable ground. 1870 Farrar Fatti. 
Speech iv. (1873) n8 The. .debateable lands of the separate 
linguistic kingdoms. 

+ B. as sb. The Debatable Land (on the border 
of England and Scotland : see i above) ; also pi. 
the residents on this land (sometimes debatablers). 

1551 Edw. VI Lit. Rent. (Roxb.) II. 389 The lord Max- 
well did upon malice to the English debatables^ overrun 
them. Ibid. 390 Then shal the Scottis wast their debat- 
ablers, and we ours. Ibid. 407 The commissionars for the 
Debatable. 1568 in H . Campbell Love -Lett. Mary Q. Scots 
App. (1824) 15 The contra versy yerely arising by occasion 
of certain grounds upon the frontiers in the East Marches, 
commonly called the ‘Threap-land 4 , or ‘Debatable 4 . 

Debate (d*bc l ‘t), sb. 1 Also 4-5 debaat, 4-6 
debat, 5-6 Sc. debait. [ME. debat, a. F. debat 
( 13 th c. in Littre)-Pr. debat , It. dibatto, Romanic 
deriv. of the verb : see Debate z/. 1 ]. 

1. Strife, contention, dissension, quarrelling, 
wrangling; a quarrel. At debate', at strife, at 
variance. Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9684 (Cott.) Bituix mi sisters es a debat. 
1340 Hampqle Pr. Consc. 3473 To a ccorde Jxun b at er at 
debate, c 1386 Chaucer Friar’s T. Prol. 24 Ye schold 
been heende And curteys..In company we wo] baue no 
debaat. 1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxix. 263 Whan . .alle the 
debates [had ben] appeased that were emong them. 1535 
Coverdale Luke xii. 51 Thynke ye that I am come to brynge 
peace vpon earth — I tell you naj' but rather debate. 1536 
BellendenCVwl Scot. (1821) I. 61 Thus rais ane schameful 
debait betwix thir two brethir. x6rz Rowlands Knatte of 
Harts 24 To .. set good friends and neighbors at debate. 
17x5 Pope Iliad iii. 321 To seal the truce and end the dire 
debate. x88z J. Parker Apost. Life I. 138 The spirit of 
debate is opposed to the spirit of love. 

comb, c 1440 Promp. Parv . 115 Debate maker, or baratour, 
incentor . 

*|* b. Physical strife, fight, conflict. Obs. 

15. . Felon Sowe Rokeby in R. Bell Attc. Poems Peasantry 
(1857), Hee wist that there had bin debate. _ a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) Rv b. Their debate was 
so cruell, that there was slaine v. capitaynes. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. n. viii. 54 The whole debate, Which that straunge knight 
for him sustained had. 

d* c. To make debate : to make opposition or 
resistance. Obs. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 4380 J>e werwolf was ful glad of 
Williams speche..And made no more debat in no maner 
wice. 1500-20 Dunbar Freris of Berwik 535 Se this be 
done and mak no moir debait, c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron . Scot. (1728) 10 Or else, if they made no debate, 
without consideration and pity would cut their throats. 

2. Contention in argument ; dispute, controversy; 
discussion ; esp. the discussion of questions of 
public interest in Parliament or in any assembly. 

*393 Gower Conf. III.348 Tho was betwene my prest and 
me Debate and great perplexete. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 21 He is of highe wordes. .wherfor y praie you. .that 
ye take no debate with hym. 1548 Hall Cltroiu 188 b, 
Wherefore the Commons after long debate, determined to 
send the speaker of the Parliament to the kinges highness. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. 56 If there happen debate 
about any doctrine. 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692] 111. 
I. 58 Thursday next is appointed for the Debate of the New 
Canons. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. iii. 119 After much debate, 
they concluded unanimously that [etc.]. 1774 J- Bryant 

Mytkol. II. 431 Sor-Apis had another meaning : and this 


was the term in debate. 1855 Macaulay Hist . Eng. IV. 155 
An account ., which gives a very high notion of his talents 
for debate. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xvii. 207 Difficulties .. 
welcomed rather as subjects for debate. 

b. (with a and pi.) A controversy or discussion ; 
spec, a formal discussion of some question of public 
interest in a legislative or other assembly. 

r 1500 Three Kings Sons 95 Thise debates that were made, 
of good wille, and by noon hate. 1648 Dk. Hamilton 
In H. Papers vCamden) 245, I shall not trouble your Lo. 
now with the debats. 1700 Steele Tatter No. 17 n 
A full Debate upon Publick Affairs in the Senate. 1880 
M<Carthy Own Times IV. lxii. 391 The debate, which 
lasted four nights, was brilliant and impassioned. 

+ 3. Fighting for any one, defence, aid, protection. 
Sc. Obs. rare. (Cf. Debate v. 3.) 

1581 Sat. Poems Reform, xliii. 61 Quha findis hir [Dame 
Fortune's] freindship of fauour hes aneuch..How far may 
Darius bragge of her debait ! 

t Deba'te, sb . 2 Obs. [f. Debate z/. 2 ] Lower- 
ing ; depreciation ; degradation. 

c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 456 in Pol. Rel. <$■ L. 
Poems 67 Yf a lady doo soo grete outrage to she we pyte, 
and cause hir owen debate. 


Debate (d/bcH), v.* Also 4 debat, 6-7 Sc. 
debait. [a. OF. debat-re, in Pr. desbatre , debatre , 
Sp. debatir , Pg. debater. It. dibat ter c, f. Romanic 
batt-erc to fight (see Abate, Combat), with L. 
de-, occasionally replaced in Horn, by des- ; the 
sense is rather from L. dis - : cf. discuss, disputed] 

+ 1. intr. To fight, contend, strive, quarrel, 
wrangle. Obs. 

c X340 Cursor M. 5913 (Trin.) For he wol f? us debate on 
me 1 shal him drenche in h e see * cxjfib Chaucer Sir 
Thopas 157 His cote-armour . . In which he wold debate. 
1490 Caxton How to Die 9, I wyll not debate ne stryue 
ayenst the. 1530 Palsgr. 508/1, I debate, I stryve. .1 wyll 
nat debate with you for so small a mater. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. i. 6 Well could he tourney, and in lists debate. 
1665 Manley Grotius' L<no C. Warres 592 The Spanish 
General . . together with his Officers, debate of the right 
thereof against all force. 

fig. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 300 What shame it is to ben 
unkinde, Ayein the which reson debateth. c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. xv, Wasteful! time debateth with decay To change 
your day of youth to sullied night. 

2. irons. To contest, dispute ; to contend or fight 
for ; to carry on (a fight or quarrel). Obs. or arch. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxiii. 79, I haue debated F 5 
quarelle ayenst the god of loue. 1597 T. Beard Theatre 
Gods Judg. (1612) 486 As though they would debate a 
privat quarrell before his presence. 1697 Dryden AEneid 
(T.), They see the boys and Latian youth debate The martial 
prizes on the dusty plain. 1813 Scorr Rokeby 1. xvi, In 
many a well debated field. 1838 Prescott Ferd. A Is. (1846) 
1 . Introd. 11 The cause of religion was debated with the 
same ardour in Spain, as on the plains of Palestine. 

+ 3. To fight for, defend, protect; also absol. 
(for rejl.) to defend oneself. Sc. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxi. 32 Is non so armit in-to plait 
That can fra truble him. debait. 1536 Bellf.nden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 46 The residew .. fled to the montanis; and 
debaitit thair misernbill Jiffis . . with scars and hard fude. 
Ibid. I. 60 Exercit in swift running and wersling, to make 
thaim the more abill to debait, his realme. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Devotional Poems vi. 64 Then prayers, almes- 
deids, and tearis.,Sal] mair avail] than jaks and spearis. 
For to debait thee, a 1605 Polwart Flyting w. Mont- 
gomerie 745 Now debate, if thou dow. 

4. To dispute about, argue, discuss ; esp. to dis- 
cuss a question of public interest in a legislative 
or other assembly. (With simple obj. or obj. clause.) 

c 1340 [see 5]. a X439 in Warkworth's Chron. (Camden) 
Notes 60 The wyche comyns, after the mater deoatet . . 
grawntyt and assentyt to the forseyd premisses. ri489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxviii. 103 This matere . . they sore 
debatyd emonge them self by many & dyuerse oppynyons. 
1550 Crowley Inform. $ Petit. 2 Most weyghtj' mattiers 
. .to be debated, - in this present Parliament. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. in. i. 67 In debating which was. best, wee shall 
part with neither. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 42 The ques- 
tion has been debated among many great Clerks,. *782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 392 It was debated in the 
Greek Church. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 7. 533 The 
Lords debated nothing but proposals of peace. 

b. intr. To engage in discussion or argument; 
esp. in a public assembly. Const, upon , on, + of. 

1530 Palsgr. 508/1 They have debated upon this mater 
these fiftene dayes. 1548 [see Debating vbl. sb.). * 59 * 

Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. i. 35 Your seuerall suites Haue bin 
consider’d and debated on. 1655 Fuller Ch. Htst.y. hl 
§ 60 To grant or deny them [Convocations) Commission to 
debate of Religion. 1828 D’fSRAELt Chas. /, I. xr. 1 07 lije 
Commons. . debated in an open committee on certain P ar 5 
of these speeches. .1835 W. Irving Tour Pratnes 1 83 

Beatte.. came up while we were debating. 

5. traits. To discuss or consider ( ‘with oneself 


in one’s own mind), deliberate upon. 

1340 Gaw. % Gr. Knt. 2179 Debetande with hym -self, 
it hit be my;t. 1530 Palsgk. joS/i, 1 wj ll debate this 
ter with my selfe, and take cotmsttyle : of my pylorus 
i 3 o H. Khodes BA. Nurture 5 7 ° "■ btifoi riMr. (1868198 
not hasty, ttunswerc to K me before thorn it debate. >6*3 
SWAY in Ellis Orig. Lctt. l. III. r 5 S These 'coder con- 
nations.. his Majestic debated some dayes. iS» jl E£- 
os Enid 1215 Enid. .Debating bis command of silence 
en. - Held commune with herself. _ 

<3 intr To deliberate, consider (mth oneself;. 
193 (see Debat.no vbl. d.Y t 5 99 Shaks. Hcn.V, rv. t. 31. 
nd mv Bosome must debate awhile. 1651 Hobbes 
nath n.xxix.t6S From this false doctrine, men are drs- 
eiTto debate with themselves, [etc.]. 1733 S^rt Perms, 
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On Poetry , A founder’d horse will oft debate Before he 
tries a five-barr’d gate. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1 . 371 
She sat, Debating in her mind of this and that. 

c^xasi-passive const. : debating stands for a-de- 
bating - in debate, i. e. the vbl. sb. preceded by 
prep, a- - on, in. 

1682 D'Urfey Butler's Ghost 149 What cursed Case is 
now debating? 1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry Isab. I. 86 
This subject was still earnestly debating. 

t Debate, Obs. [app. f. De- I. i, 3 + 
Bate, aphetic f. Abate.] 

1. Ivans. To abate ; to beat down, bring down, 
lower, reduce, lessen, diminish. 

C1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 4727 pat . . prayed for par- 
doune of pat attaynt, pair mysdede to debate. 1513 Douglas 
/Ends xui. iii. ssThir Rutilianys..Gan at command debait 
thar voce and ceis. -71537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodslcy I. 
414, I will debate anon, .thy bragging cheer. 1564 J- Ras- 
tcll Confut. Jewetts Serm. 56 That body, which was., 
with fast debated. 

b. To depreciate, decry; *= Debase 2 . 

1598 Grcnewey Tacitus' Atm. vi. viii. (1622) 134 The 
Parthian put his souldiers in mind of. .the renowned nobility 
of the Arsacides : and. .debated Hiberius as ignoble. 

c. To subtract, take away, (absol. in quot.) 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz ’ Surg. it. i. 48 To debate from the 

one, and to add to the other. 

2. intr. To abate, fall off, grow less. 

<2x400-50 Alexander 2506 (Dubl. MS.) pe more I meng 

our maieste J?e more it debates, cz 450 St. Cufhbcrt (Sur- 
tees) 2548 pe werkenes of liir sekenes with in Began to 
debate and blyn. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poeirie (Arb.) 94 
Artes..when they are at the full perfection, doo debate and 
decrease againe. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's DisJ>. 113 The 
strength of the symptoms being debated. 

X) eb ate able : see Debatable. 
t Deba*tefal, a. Obs. [See -ful ] 

1. Of persons : Full of strife, contentious. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de \V. 1495) H. 279 b/i Men 
full of noyse & debatefuli. 1557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurth 
Biij, Sowers of dyscord and debatful. 161X Cotgr., LitB 
gtenx . . litigious, debatefuli, contentious. 

2. Of things : a. Pertaining to strife or conten- 
tion ; b. Controversial, contentious. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 412 Her conscience .. stil 
nourishing this debateful fire. 1587 Fleming Contn. flolin- 
shed III. 1320/2 In the triall of this debatefuli question. 
Hence + Deba/tefully adv. 

i6ix Cotgr., Con tentteusemen /, contentious! y. .debate- 
fully, with much wranding. 

t Debasement 1 , Obs. [a. OF. debat cment 
(later dcbattement ), f. debat-re + -ment.] 

1. The action of debating ; debate, controversy, 
discussion, deliberation. 

1536 Articles about Rctig. Pref. 16 Our bishops . . as- 
sembled . . for the full debatement and quiet determination 
of the same. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625* xi The 
matter requireth long debatement. 1602 Shaks, Ham. v. 
ii. 45 Without debatement further. 1641 Milton Reform. 1. 
(1S51) s A serious question and debatement with my selfe. 

2. Contention, strife, rave — 1 . 

1590 Spenser F. Q, ii. vi. 39 He with Pyrochles sharp 
debatement made. 

+ Debasement 2 . Obs.rai-e— 1 . [f. Debate 
v .~ + -ment.] = Abatement, 

CX550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 75 Sir, disconfort not, 
for God hath sent debatementes..From thys heavye yoke 
delyverynge yow. 

Debater (dibfMoj). In 5 -our. [a. AF. dc- 
balour ~ OF. debateor , -eur, agent-n. f. dcbat-re to 
Debate vP : see -eb 2 3.] 

1 1. One who contends or strives ; a quarrelsome 
or contentious person. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Rom. i. 30 Detractouris, hateful to God, 
debateris, proude. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. So'ivle iv. xxxv. (1483) 
83 Fyghters and debatours. ^1440 Capgrave Life St. 
Hath. iv. 1519 A fals traytour. .debater and robbour. 

2. One who takes part in debate or public dis- 
cussion ; a disputant, controversialist. Often, one 
skilled in debate, an able disputant. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1019 Debate where leisure serves with 
dull debaters, a 1773 Chesterfield (T.), It is only know- 
ledge and experience that can make a debater. 1823 Byron 
Juan xut. xx, The Lord Henry was a great debater, So 
that few members kept the house up later. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. II. 61 1 Their debates lasted three days.. 
Sir Patrick Hume was one of the debaters. X887 Westni, 
Rev. Tune 277 Mr. C. is a debater. 

Debating (d/b? l Hiq), vbl. sb. [-ING*.] The 
action of Debate vb.l ; discussion ; deliberation. 

1548 Hall Chrctt. xxo After long debatyng, the Commons 
concluded to graunte .ii.s. of the pound. . *593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 274 Then childish feare auaunt, debating die. 1732 
Berkeley Alctphr, iv. § 2 The end of debating is to per- 
suade. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 71 After 
a great deal of debating a resolution was passed. 

b. attrib. s as in debating society, a society 
whose members meet for practice in debating. 

1741 A then. Lett. (1792) II. 18, I find myself in such 
a debating humour, that you must indulge me. 1792 Genii. 
Mag LXII. 11.1146 Proceedings, .with respect to a debating- 
society at the house formerly the King’s Arms tavern, in 
Comhill. xSoS Med. Jml. XIX. 445 To. answer every base 
attack on Vaccination, in Newspapers or in Debating Socie- 
ties. 1857 Buckle Civittz.\.yvi. 394 In the middle or the 
18th century debating societies sprung up among trades- 
men. 2885 Leeds Mercury 24 June 4/4 The new Govern- 
ment will be.. weak in debating power. 

Deba-ting. fpl. a. [-ing -.] That debates: 
see Debate va 


1702 Rowe Tamerl. 1. ii. 665 Debating Senates.. 1749 
Deity , A Poem 30 As just the structure, and as wise the 
plan, As in the lord of all-debating man 1 
Hence Deba'tingly adv. rare — 0 . 

1847 in Craig. 

f Deb a’tive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Debate vA + 
-ive. Cf. OK. debaltf (14th c. in Godef.).] Re- 
lating to, or of the nature of, debate or discussion. 

1606 G. WfooococKE] tr. Ivstine 25 b, They were driuen 
into adebatiue meditation. 1642 Fuller Answ. Feme 14 
If this decisive faculty, after the debative had passed upon 
the sence of the Law, were not some where resident in 
the Government. 

f Deba’tous, a. Obs. rare. [f. debat , Debate 
sb. 4* -ous. (Possibly in AF.)] Quarrelsome, con- 
tentious. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 92 Debatouse, contensiosus. c 1520 
Treat. Galaunt (i860) 14 Aduenture and angre ben aye so 
debatous. 

Debauch (d/bg'tj), v. Forms : 6 - debauch ; 
6-7 (9 Sc.) debosh, 7 debauch, debauscli, de- 
bosche, 7 -S deboash, 9 Sc. debush, [a. ( ci6oo ) 
F. dcbauch-er, in OF. desbaucher ( 13 - 14 th c.) to 
entice away from the service of one’s master, 
seduce from duty, etc. Of obscure derivation. 
The original pronunciation a r ter modern F., and 
its gradual change, are seen in the spellings debosh , 
debaushj deboach , debauch riming in 16 S 2 with 
approach : see the sb. See also DEBorsE. 

F. ddbaucher is, according to Littrc and Hatzfeld, derived 
from a sb. bauche , of which the precise sense and origin 
are according to the latter unknown ; according to the former 
it = * a place of work, workshop ’, so that desbaucher would 
mean orig. ‘to draw away from the workshop, from one’s 
work or duty’ : so Diez. Cotgr. has bauehe, ‘course of 
stones or bricks in building oauchcr ‘ to chip, hew, or 
square timber, etc.; also to ranke, order, array, layeuenly*; 
hence desbaucher might primarily mean ‘ to disorder, bring 
into disarray or disorder’. The sense ‘draw away from service 
or duty’ appears however to be the earliest in French, though 
that of ‘ corrupt had also been developed before the word 
was taken into English.] 

+ 1. traits. To turn or lead away, entice, seduce, 
from one to whom service or allegiance is due; 
c.g. soldiers or allies from a leader, a wife or 
children from husband or father, etc. (Usually 
with the connotation Mead astray, mislead*.) 
Rarely with against. Obs. 

a 1595 Sir R. Williams Actions Lena C. (1618) 5 (T.)That 
Count Egmont would be deboshed from them by the Spanish 
instruments. *614 Lodge Seneca 49 Not to have such 
a woman to his wife that was not debauched from her 
husband. 1677 G. Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. IV. 42 
To debauch the military and gentry, .from their duty to his 
Majesty. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 80 He 
who had the Address to debauch away Helen from her 
Husband. 1702 Eng. Thcophrast. 72 Money debauches 
children against their parents. 17x2. Arbuthnot John Bull 
tv. i, He had hardly put up his sign, when he began to 
debauch my best customers from me. 1754 Hume Hist. 
Eng. I. xvi. 2x1 He debauched prince John from his allegi- 
ance. X765 Gqldsm. Ess. Taste Wks. (Globe) 315/2 Thus 
debauched from nature, how can we relish her genuine pro- 
ductions? 

b. To entice, seduce, or gain over to a party 
or course of action, or to do a thing. Obs. 

1667 Pei*ys Diary 3 July, Two young men whom one of 
them debauched by degrees to steal their fathers’ plate and 
clothes. 1694 Col. Rec. Fcnnsylv. I. 459 The five Indian 
nations wer now debauched to the french interest. 1765 
Goldsm. Ess. Taste Wks. (Globe) 313/2 Hence the youth 
of both sexes are debauched to diversion. 1797 Burke 
Regie.' Peace iv. Wks. IX. 100 Their amity is to debauch us 
to their principles. 

+ c. (Without const.) To seduce from allegiance 
or duty, induce to desert ; to render disaffected ; 
to pervert or corrupt in regard of allegiance or 
duty to others. Obs. (exc. as merged in the more 
general sense of 2 .) 

1623 Favine Tkeat. Hon. 1. iv. 25 To debosh and corrupt 
the subiects. x 6si Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 285 Mr. John 
Cosin, son of the Dean, debauched by the priests. x6ox 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 204 Persons dispersing 
Tyrconnells declarations to debauch our soldiers. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull 111. App. i, If a servant ran away, 
Jack had debauched him. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1 . 11. 126 
His army . . debauched by las factious officers. 1807 Pike 
Sources Missies. n. App. 51 The Spaniards were making 
such great exertions to debauch the minds of our savages. 

I *8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 'India I. 111. iv. 584 To betray their 
master and debauch his army. 

2, To seduce from virtue or morality; to per- 
1 vert, deprave, or corrupt morally; esp. to corrupt 
I or deprave by intemperance, or sensual indulgence. 

| 1603 Florio Montaigne (1613) 536 (T.) Young men, such 

as I imagine to be least debausned and corrupted by ill 
examples. x6n Cotgr., Desbaucher \ to debosn .. seduce, 
mislead ; make lewd, bring to disorder, draw from goodnesse. 
£*66 s J. Goodwin PVtorf w. the Spirit (1867) 40 Though 
Paul had been a grievous sinner, .yet he had not debauched 
his conscience, a X694 Tillotson (J.), To debauch himself 
by intemperance and brutish sensuality. 1718 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. III. 47 The young men ..had been lately so 
generally debaucht with Rum. 1745 Fielding True Patriot 
Vi J 77 5 ,* 3 11 F° r fear of enervating their minds and 

1 debauching their morals. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 
*33 If a father debauches his children, is his family likely 
to be noted for subordination and respectability? X829 
Lvtton Dez/ereux 11. ii. Their humour debauches the whole 
moral system. 1879 Froude Caesar xii. 163 The seat of 
justice has been publicly debauched. 


b. To seduce (a woman) from chastity. 

(Closely related to 1 : see quots. 1614, 1697 there; but 
eventually also associated with the notion ‘corrupt'.) 

1711 Steele Sheet. No. xsr Pi A young lewd Fellow., 
who would . . debauch your Sister, or lie with your Wife, 
1791 Boswell Johnson 20. Mar. an. 1776, An abandoned 
profligate may think that it is not wrong to debauch my 
wife. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 1039 
A compensation in damages for debauching his daughter. 
1843 James Forest Days II. iii, Debauching a country girl. 

3. To deprave, vitiate (the taste, senses, judge- 
ment, etc.). 

(In first quot. perhaps = mislead, fig. of 1 c.) 

[1635 Cowley Davideis 111. 700 Her Pride debauch'd her 
Judgment and her Eyes.] 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679} 2S 
Acornswere heretofore the food of Men., till their luxurious 
palats were debauched. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 151 Most 
other animals are nicer in their Senses (having no way 
debauch't them) than Mankind is. 17x0 Berkeley Princ . 
Hum. Knowl. § 123 A mind not yet debauched by learning. 
X794 Godwin Cal. Williams 51 Having never been de- 
bauched with applause, she set light by her own qualifica- 
tions.^ 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 379 A person, whose under- 
standing has not been debauched by superannuated pre- 
judice. 18x6 Scott Antiq. xiii, They debauch the spirit of 
the ignorant and credulous with mystical trash. 

+ 4. To vilify, damage in reputation; to depre- 
ciate, disparage. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. All’s Well v. iii. 206 He’s quoted for a most 
perfidious slaue, With all the spots a’ th’ world taxt and 
debosh'd. 16^ Hey wood 2nd Pt. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1874 
III, 396 Wbri’st Cetbus like a forlorne shudowe walkes 
Dispis’d, disgrac’t, neglected, and debosht. <1x659 Osborn 
Misc. % Pref. (1673) Qq ij b, It is contrary to my own Aphorism 
to debosh what I present, by saying it was writ before I was 
Twenty. 

+ b. To damage or spoil in quality. Obs. (Cf. 

Deboist 2 .) 

1633 True Trojans tv. iii. in Hazl. Dodslcy XII. 5x2 Last 
year his barks and galleys were debosh’d ; This year they 
sprout again. 

J* 5. To dissipate, spend prodigally, squander. 

1632 (see Deboise v.]. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1S42) 

4ip To. .give them in rent more thou>-ands (to debosn and 
mtspend) nor honest men hes hundreds. 1649 Ld. Foord in 
M. P. Brown Sufpl. Dccis. (1826) 399 Since her husband 
had debausched all, and left nothing to her. 

6 . intr. (formerly refl.) To indulge to excess in 
sensual enjoyment, csp. that of eating and drinking ; 
to riot, revel. ? Obs. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 73 Which causes the English 
to make no long sojourn here, except such as can drink 
and debauch. 1687 Montague & Prior Hind d* P. Transv. 
A iv. 'Tis hard to conceive how any man could censure the 
Turks for Gluttony, a People that debauch in Coffee. 
1689 Minutes Kirk Session in McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 
(1880) 10 Such as they find drinking there, or in any way 
deboshing, 1703 Savage Lett. Antients evil. 269 More 
proper for you, than to debauch with Sicilian Wine. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills (1872) I. 355 We, to grow hot, deboash 
ourselves in Beef. 1732 Law Serious C. xiii. (1761) 203 That 
he neither drank, nor debauched ; but was sober and regular 
in his business. 1825 Jamieson, To debosh , to indulge one's 
self in the use of any thing to excess ; as tea, snuff, &c. ’ 

fig. 1742 Young NS. Th. viii. 557 Hatred her brothel has, 
as well as love, Where horrid epicures debauch in blood. 

Hence Debauching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X645 Milton Tctrachordon 1. (1851) 217 A most negligent 
and debaushing tutor. 2660 — Free Contmw. 428 To the 
debauching of our prime Gentry both Male and Fejnale. 
1662 Petty Taxes <5- Contrib. 48 If we should think it 
hard to giue good necessary cloth for debauching wines. 

Debauch, (dfbg'tj), sb. (Also 7 deboach.) 
[a. F. dibauche , f. debaucher to Debauch. For 
the phonology, etc., see the verb.] 

X. 1. A bout of excessive indulgence in sensual 
pleasures, esp. those of eating and drinking. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 488 My debauches or excesses 
transport, me not much. 1661 Pepys Diary 3 Apr., My 
head akeing all day from last night’s debauch. 2682 N. O. 
Boileau's Lutrin m. 203 Snoring after late Debauches, 
Nor dream’st what mischief now thy Head approaches. 
1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) II. xti. 714 Extravagant 
, and beastly debauches. 2839-40 W. Irving Wolf erf s R. 
(1855) 125 The dissolute companions of his debauches. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 3. 126 The fever, .was inflamed by 
a gluttonous debauch. 

2. The practice or habit of such indulgence ; de- 
bauch ery. 

1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode iv. i, Masquerade is 
Vizor-mask in debauch. 2699 — Ep. to J. Dryden 73 The 
first physicians by debauch were made. 1784 Cowper Task 
iv. 470 A whiff Of stale debauch, forth-issuing from the 
styes That law has licensed. 2874 Blackie Self-Cult. 
74 All debauch is incipient suicide. 

3. transf. and Jig. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 41 He flyes out into 
a furious Debauch, and breaks the Windows. i7xoShaftesb. 
Advice to Author n. § 2 (R.) Thro’ petulancy, or debauch of 
humour. . 1752 Hume Ess. <5* Treat. (1777) 1 . 148 The gentle 
Damon, .inspires. us with the same happy debauch of fancy 
by which he is himself transported. 1873 Lowell A ntong 
my Bks. Ser. ii. 195 Such a debauch of initial assonances. 

f II. 4. c= Debauchee. Obs. [peril, for F. dt- 
lauche , through the pi. in -csJ] 

1681 Glanvill Sadducisinus 11. (1726) 452 A greater 
charge against these quibbling DebaucJies. 1689 Jas. Car- 
lisle Fortune-Hunters 6 He grew the Debauch of the 
Town. X719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) IV. 319 When De- 
bauches of noth Sexes, From Hospitals crept. 

+DebaTrcli,de'baTis2i, a. Obs. [perh. ad.Fi 
dSbauchi, with -e mute, or ? corruption of debaucht . ] 
= Debauched. (Cf. Debauchness.) 
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DEBENTURE 


j6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 1753 Mock them as despisde 
And debaush creatures. 

Debauchable a. [-able.] That 

can be debauched. 

i85s Mill in Morn. Star 6 July, To spend 10,000/. in 
corrupting and debauching the constituents who are de- 
bauch able and corruptible. 

Debauched (dftg’tjt), ppl. a. [f. Debauch v., 
or immed. after T .dtttatc'c/ie, with native ending -En.] 
Seduced or corrupted from duty or virtue ; depraved 
or corrupt in morals ; given up to sensual pleasures 
or loose living; dissolute, licentious. 

1598 Flokio Suiato. .Also an vnthiiftie, careles, debauch t 
or mislead man. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia tv. 167 To 
rectifie a common-wealth with debaushed people is impos- 
sible. 1647 R. Starylton Juvenal 18 Whose debaucliter 
face and imene disclose His mind’s diseases. 1653 Hol- 
croft Procopius 1. 4 He . . made love to other mens wives, 
and wasextreamly debaucht. > 1790 Pennant London { 1813' 
259 Bartholomew-fair . . becoming the resort of the debauched 
of all denominations. 1796 Id, Hunter tr. St.-Pierrc s 
Stud. Nat. (17(59) 495 The money of strangers dis- 

appears, but their debauched morals remain. 1864 Kings- 
ley Rom. <$• Tout. ii. (1875) 46 Decrepit and debauched 
slave-nations. 

De'bau’clie&ly, adv. [-ly 2 .] In a debauched 
manner. 

1644 Bp. Hall Rent. Il’/es. (1660) 133 If I see a man live 
debauchedly in drunkennesse [etc.], 1663 Cowley Of 

Liberty , To live, .desperately with the bold, and debauch- 
edly with the luxurious. 

Bebau’chedness. [-ness.] The state or 
quality of being debauched. 

2618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 29 By being giuen to drunken- 
nes or whoring . . or by any other debauchednes. 1660 
H. More Myst. Godl. in. xi. 79 Cybele , mater ■ Dearum , 
the celebration of whose Rites had so much villany and 
debauchedness in it. 1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 
168 Strange pranks of humorous debauchedness. 

Debauchee (debpjr). Also 7 deboich.ee, 8 
deboshee ; also debauchd(e. [a. F. d&baucht 
debauched (person), sb. use of pa. pple. of dA 
handier to Debauch. In 17th and iSth c. also de~ 
boichee, deboshee : cf. Deboise, Deboshed.] 

One who is addicted to vicious indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 8r Cicero, describing the de- 
bauchees [printed -oes] of his time, says they were vino 
laneuidi. 1665 Pepys Diary 23 July, If he knew his son 
to be a debauchee (as many and most are now-a-dayes 
about the Court). 1677 B. Rivcley Fun. Semi. Bp. of 
Norwich 14 A great Deboichee. 1741 tr. D' A rgens' Chinese 
Lett, xxxiii, Perhaps if the People could be Deboshees 
and Gluttons with Impunity, they would not be more sober 
there than In Europe. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 p 9» 
I never betrayed an heir to gamesters, or a girl to de- 
bauchees. x88a Farrar Early Chr. I. 67 No man is more 
systematically heartless than a corrupted debauchee, 
b. alt rib. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 262 A debauchee 
physician. 1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 305 A debauchee peer. 

Debancher (d/bpdJVi). [f. Debauch v. +■ 
-er 1 .] One who debauches; a corrupter or se- 
ducer. 

16x4 B. Jonson Barth. Fairx. vi, Thou strong debaucher 
and seducer of youth. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 47 
A continual Swearer and Debaucher. 1727 Blackwall 
Sacred Classics I. 399 (T.) Insidious underminers of chas- 
tity, and debauchers of sound principles. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xx. Destroyers of men, and debauchers of women. 

Debauchery (dfbg-ljari). Also 7 debaushery, 
debosbery, deboichery. [f. as prec. + -ery.] 

1. Vicious indulgence in sensual pleasures. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851' 309 What with truanting 
and debaushery. 1647 R* Stapylton Juvenal 146 Those 
that excuse youth’s deboichery. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (R.\ The nobility and courtiers, who 
did not quite abandon their debosheries. 2727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 13 Noah himself . . fell into the de- 
baucheries of wine. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 109 Un- 
worthy favourites, the companions of his debaucheries. 
1841 Elphinstone Hist. hid, II. 155 He was., fond of 
coarse debauchery and low society. 

f 2. Seduction from duty, integrity, or virtue ; 
corruption. Obs, 

17x3 Steele Guardian No. 17 f 8 To contrive the de- 
bauchery of your child. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 189 
T 6 There are men that boast of debaucheries of which they 
never had address to be guilty. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 78 The 
republick of Paris will endeavour to compleat the debauchery 
of the army. 1863 H. Cox Instlt. 1. vi ii. 99 In no case was 
an election questioned on account of treating, or, as it was 
then called, debauchery at elections. 

Debancllinent (d/bp-tjment). ? Obs. Also 7 
-baush-, -bosh-, [a. F, debauchcmcnt (in Cotgr. 
des-), f. dtbancher to Debauch : see -ment.] 

1. The action or fact of debauching or corrupting ; 
seduction from duty or virtue. 

1606 Daniel Queen's Arcadia 1. iv, These strange de- 
baushments of our nymphes. 16x1 Cotgr., Desbauchentent , 
a deboshement. 1625 W. B. True School War 64 He first 
outraged them by the debauchment of their^ CounceHors 
and subiects. 1685 South Serin. (1843) H. xvii. 282 A cor- 
ruption and debauchment of men’s manners. 

2. Debauched condition; debauchery; a de- 
bauch. 

1628 Bp, Hall Quo Vadis ? § to They are growne to that 
height of debauchment as to hold learning a shame to 
nobility. 162a Earle Microcosm Honest Fellow (Arb.) 
102 A good dull vicious fellow, that coinplyes well with 


the deboshments of the time. 1658 Cleveland Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687) 506 There is a Proneness in unruly 
Man to run into Debauchments. 

t Debauxlmess. Obs. rare, [f. Debauch a. 
+ -NESS, or corruption of debauchedness.'] De- 
bauchedness. 

1640 Quarles Enchirid. iv. xeix, Let him avoyd De- 
bauchnesse. 1650 Arnway Alarm 115 (T.) Their throats 
to drunkenness, gluttony, and debauchness. 1659 Gauden 
Tears of Church 390 Occasioned, yea necessitated, by their 
own debauchnesse and distempers. 

+ Debaurd. Obs. [properly dehor d, a. F. dibord. 
Cf. Debouo v.~\ Departure from the right way ; 
excess. 

2671 Annand Myst. Pietatis rr8 (Jam.) Which verily is 
the ground of all our sinful debaurds. 

Debayre, Debefe : see Debare a Langdebefe. 
t Debed, -ell, v. Obs. [a. F. dpbcll-cr (Orcsmz, 
14th c.), ad. L. dcbelldre to subdue in fight, f. de~ 
down + belldre to war.] titans. To put down in 
fight, subdue, vanquish ; to expel by force of arms. 
Hence + Debelling vbl. sb. 

*555 Abp. Parker Ps. cviii. 320 He our foes shall sone 
debell. a 1564 Becon Pleas. New Nosegay Early Wks. 
(1843) 201 Humility . . debelleth and valiantly overcometh 
the enemy of all grace. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. viii, 
Spanish Cacus..Whom Hercules from out his Realme de- 
tailed at the length. 1651 Howell Venice 42 This.. made 
him more illustrious than by debelling of Afric. 1672 
Milton P . R. iv. 604 Him long of old Thou didst debel, 
and down from Heav’n cast. 1825 Hogg Qucene Hynde 202. 

t DebeTlate, v. Obs. [f. L. ddbelldt -, ppl. 
stem of dcbelldre : see Debel and -ate.] = Debel. 
Hence + Debellating vbl. sb. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 138 Though in two or 
three battles inferior, yet not to haue beene clearely debel- 
lated. a 1626 Bacon Holy War <J.), The extirpating and 
debellating of giants, monsters, and foreign tyrants. 

+ Debella'tion, Obs. [n. of action f. L. de - 
belldre : see prec. and -ation.] The action of 
vanquishing or "reducing by force of arms ; con- 
quest, subjugation. 

1526 St. Papers Hen. VI II, I. 180 The debellacion of the 
Thurkes, enemyes of Christes feith. 1533 More (title), The 
Debellacyon of Salem and Bizance. 2627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. lxxvii. 1x8 We often let Vice spring, for wanting 
the audacity and courage of a Debellation. 1653 T. Adams 
Sertn. Ps. xciv. 19 Wks. (1861) III. 281 An insurrection 
and a debellation ; a tumult and its appeasement. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. I. 748 The internecine and flagrant debella- 
tion which I have had with. .Sir James Scarlett, 
t Debellative, a. Ohs. rare-', [f. as prec. 
+ -IVE.] Tending to overthrow or reduce by war. 
(In quot. ' (mutually) destructive ’.) 

i6sr Biggs New Disp. ? 199 Warres of debellative con- 
traries. 

t Debella'tor. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. L. dcbelldtor , 
agent-n. f. dcbelldre A subduer, vanquisher. 

17x3 Swift Char, of Steele ks. 18x4 VI. 216 (Stanf.) 
Behold . . the terror of politicians ! and the debellator of 
news. writers 1 

T DebeTIish., v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 6 + 

- hellish in Embellish : cf. Bellish v.] traits. To 
rob of beauty, disfigure. 

i6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. (1632) 59 What blast 
hath thus his flowers debellished ? 

De bene esse: see De i. 

Debenture (dzbe-ntiui). Also 5-7 debentur, 
6-7 deb enter. [In early use debentur , stated by 
Blount in 1 7th c. to be the L, word debentur } there 
are due or owing’, supposed to have been the 
initial word of formal certificates of indebtedness. 
This is, from the early use of the term, probable ; 
though no actual examples of documents contain- 
ing the Latin formula have been found.] 

1 . A certificate or voucher certifying that a sum 
of money is owing to the person designated in it ; 
a certificate of indebtedness. 

a. A voucher given in the Royal household, the 
Exchequer or other Government office, certifying 
to the recipient the sum due to him for goods sup- 
plied, services rendered, salary, etc., and serving as 
his authority in claiming payment. A principal 
application of the word during the 17th and l8th 
centuries was to the vouchers given by the Ordnance 
Office in payment of stores. 

c 1455 in Poston Lett. No. 264 I. 364 Owyng to the seyd 
Fastolf for costys and chargys that he bare when he was 
Lieutenant of the towne of Harflew in Normandie [1415], 
as yt shewith by a debentur made to the seyd Fastolf, 
with hym rcmaynyng . . Cxxxiij//. vjr. vYijd. Ibid. 366 
Certeyn debentur conteynyng the seyd sommes. 1469 
Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. 537 Item, my master hath de- 
lyvered ij. debentures m the name of Norres, one of viij. 
marces fore fyshe, and nodere of vi). marces. a 1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. 66 That none other person make 
suche debentures or bylles but the Clerkes of the self 
offyee, so that theyre wrytiog and hand may be certaynly 
knowne to them that pay in the countyng house. 1526 
Ibid. 236 The clerke of the office [Accatrie] shall make out 
debentures to the parties of whom such provision is made. . 
which he shall present into the Compting-house within two 
dayes after. 1567 R. Edwards Damon <5- P. in Hazl. 
Dodsley IV. 78 Let us rifle him so . .And steal away his 
debenters [for coal delivered to the king’s kitchen) too. 
x665 W. Fielding Petit . in xoih Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 6 Before he gives debentures unto your petitioner 


for what creation-mony fell due unto your petitioner’s said 
father. 2682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1689/4 Two Debenters were 
lost . . One for Nine Months . . for the Sum of 37/, ror. 
The other for Six Months . -for 25/. 2697 Act 8-9 Will. Ill , 
c. 27 (For better observation of ancient course of the Ex- 
chequer) No Teller., shall Trust or Depart With such 
Money, .without an Order or Debenture for the same. 1701 
Lond. Gaz . No. 369B/4 Lost ..an Irish Transport Deben- 
ture, No. 191, made out tbe # 20th of August, 1695, to 
Richard Hajmes, for the Service of the Ann Ketch. 1708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gl. Brit. 1, 11. xii. (1743) 101 The 
chief Clerk [of the Kitchen] keeps all the Records, Ledger 
books, and Debentures for Salaries, and Provisions and 
Necessaries issuing from the Offices of the Pantry, Buttery, 
and Cellar. 1730-0 Bailey (folio), Debenture [in the Ex- 
chequer and King s House}, a Writing given to the Servants 
for the Payment of their Wages, etc. 2837 Fenny Cycl. 
VIII. 340/2 Debentures, .are in use now in the receipt of 
Exchequer and Board of Ordnance, and it is believed in 
the king’s household. 

+ b. spec. A voucher certifying to a soldier or 
sailor the audited amount of his arrears for pay : 
see quot. 1674. Obs. 

This was a regular feature of 17th c. army organization; 
such certificates, issued ‘ upon the public faith of the king- 
dom ’, were given to the Parliamentary Army during the 
Civil War, app. from November 1641 onwards, and similar 
bonds were also given in subsequent reigns; in some cases 
these certificates were secured upon and redeemed in for- 
feited land, esp. in Ireland. 

1645 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. I. 17 That particular Com- 
mittee which are appointed to. .take in your Accompts, and 
pay you part of your Arrears at present, and for the rest 
you are to have a Debentur upon the Public Faith of the 
Kingdom. 1647 Thomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) CCCXIV. 
No. 26. 2 Very sensible . . how tedious . . it is for soldiers 
after disbanding to get their particular accompts audited, 
and debenters for arrears. 1672 Petty Pol. Anai. (1691) 
6 The Debentures of Commission Officers, who serv’d 
eight years till about December 1649, comes to 1,800,000/. 
2674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Debentur (the third person 
plural of debeor to be. due or owing) was by a Rump-act 
of 1640 cap. 43. ordained to be in the nature of a Bond 
or Bill to charge the Common-wealth to pay the Souldier- 
creditor or his Assigns, the sum due upon account for his 
Arrears. 1698 Farquhar Love <5- Bottle 1. i. 8 The mer- 
ciful bullet, more kind than thy ungrateful country, has 
given thee a Debenture in thy broken leg, from which 
thou canst draw a more plentiful maintenance than I with 
all my limbs in perfection. 1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 391 
In Limerick, a county, of which the greater part was.. in 
the possession of families .whose ancestors were adven- 
turers in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, or had got debentures 
under Oliver Cromwell. 

c. At the Custom-house : A certificate given to 
an exporter of imported goods on which a draw- 
back is allowed, or of home produce on which a 
bounty was granted, certifying that the holder is en- 
titled to the amount therein stated. 

See M. Postlethwaite, Diet. Trade $ Commerce 1751 
-66, s.v., for full account, and ‘forms of several kinds of 
debentures’. 

1662 Act 14 Chas. II, c. ix § 14 The Moneys due upon 
Debentures for such forein Goods exported by Certificate. 
1704 Diet. Rust., Debenture .. as most commonly used 
among Merchants is the allowance of Custom paid inward, 
which a Merchant draws back upon exportation of that 
Commodity, which was formerly imported. 1711 Act 0 
Anne, c. 23 Any Certificate or Debenture for Drawing back 
any Customs or Duties. 1763 Gentl. Mag. Apr. 185 Without 
any suspicion of fraud, a debenture was granted, and a 
clearance made to Rotterdam, where a certificate was ob- 
tained for landing so many casks of rice. x8 89 Whi talced s 
Almanac s.v. Excise , Stamps , <$• Taxes , Debenture or 
Certificate for drawback, or goods exported, etc., not exceed- 
ing^ 10.. is. 

fd. irans/. An acknowledgement of indebtedness 
by a corporation, private person, etc. Obs. cxc. as 
in 3. 

1583 in Picton L'pcol Mimic . Rcc. (1883) I. 98 The said 
stipend paid at Halton is iiij ,{ xvij’ v d Deducted viz. 
ffirst for a Debenter xij 11 Postage iiij* x 4 [etc.]. 26x5 

Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 85, I cleered all accompts 
with Iustice Gosnold and took in his debenter. 2654. Gayton 
Pleas. Notes ni. iv. 94 An Accessary. . in all the pilferings, 
Hedge-robberies, Deoenturs at Inns, and Farrier scores. 

+ e. Jig. Acknowledgement of indebtedness ; 
obligation ; debt. Obs. 

1609 Hevwood Brit. Troy xvr. ix, His Throne he fils 
Twenty foure yeares, then pays his last Debenter [rime ad- 
uenter] To Nature. 1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673) 38 If you 
consider beauty alone, quite discharged from such Debentur s, 
as she owes to the Arts of Tire-women,Taylers, Shoomakers 
and perhaps Painters. 1694 Steele Poet. Misc. (17*4) 4° 
You modern Wits.. Have desperate Debentures on your 
Fame ; And little would be left you, I’m afraid, If all your 
debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 

f2. A certificate of a loan made to the government 
for public purposes, a government bond bearing 
annual interest. Obs. 

The first quot. connects this with F-ense 1 ; it reters to 
government debentures given to the inbabitan s 
and St. Christppher’s to recoup them for losses sustained 
from the invasions of the French. • 

j 7 io Act q Anne c, Which Debentures shall be signed 
by the said'Cemmissioners of! rade and Plantations .. and 
shall bear interest for the Principal 

after the Rate of Six Pounds per Centum per Annun,. 
175S Nugent Gr. Tear, France I \ . 7 \ ast sums are let ltd 
by raising and lotvering the com at pleasure, by compound- 
ing debentures and government-bills, and by other oppuc - 
sive methods. 1810 ■ Pnocios' 0/m, ms on Puttie Funds 8 
if legal paper such as state debentures or hills had, in ino. 
been cf ten or fifty times then then magnitude U,d 
o Give me a state debenture or an exchequer bill. iSn 
UVrnJmbs Ccnrsc cj Exchange ee Oct., Irish Funds, 
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Government Debentures, 3$ per cent. 1813 Act 53 Geo, JJ 1 \ 
c. 41 An Act for granting Annuities to satisfy certain Ex- 
chequer Bills, and for raising a Sum of Money by Deben- 
tures for the Service of Great Britain. 

3 . A bond issued by a corporation or company 
(under seal), in which acknowledgement is made 
that the corporation or company is indebted to a 
particular person or to the holder in a specified 
sum of money on which interest is to be paid until 
repayment of the principal. 

Not occurring in the Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act of 1845, but used short!}’' after in connexion with the 
loans raised by Railway Companies and the like, the name 
being evidently taken from sense a. The term is in general 
use, especially for those bonds by which public companies 
raise money at a fixed rate of interest, with a prior charge 
on the assets of the company or corporation issuing them. 

Mortgage debenture : a debenture the principal of which 
is secured by the pledging of the whole or a part of the 
property of the issuing company. 

1847 East Itid. Railway , Deed of Settlement 9 Apr., 
Debenture, bond, Bill of Exchange, Promissory note, or 
other Security. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Debenture.. 
The term has now got to be applied to railway companies’, 
municipal, and other bonds or securities for money loaned. 
3861 Larceny , fgc. Act 24-25 Viet. c. 96 § 1 The term. . 
valuable Security shall include . . any Debenture, Deed, 
Bond, Bill, &c. xS 63 Fawcett Pol. Eccm. ill. xv. 1865 
Mortgage Debenture Act 28-29 Viet. c. 78 An Act to enable 
certain Companies to issue Mortgage Debentures founded 
on Securities upon or affecting Land. Ibid. § 26 Every Mort- 
gage Debenture . . issued by the Company shall be a Deed 
under the Common Seal of the Company duly stamped. 
1887 Chitty in Law Rep. 36 Chanc. Div. 2x5 The term de- 
benture has not, sp far as I am aware, ever received any 
precise legal definition. Ibid. 215 In my opinion a deben- 
ture means a document which either creates a debt or 
acknowledges it, and any document which fulfils either of 
these conditions is a ‘ debenture ’ . . It is not cither in law or 
commerce a strictly technical term, or what is called a term 
‘of art 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., as \ debenture goods, glands, 
debenture-holders', debenture-bond, a bond of 
the nature of a debenture ; = Debenture 3 ; de- 
benture-stock, debentures consolidated into, or 
created in the form of, a stock, the nominal capital 
of which represents a debt of which only the interest 
is secured by a perpetual annuity. 

1736 Bp. Wilson in Keble Z./y'e’xxvii. (1863I 903 Shipping 
tobacco and other debenture goods into the running wher- 
ries. 1742 Francis Horace 11 vii. <R.l, Yet, prithee, where 
are Cassar’s bands Allotted their debenture- lands 1 1863 

Act 26-7 Viet. c. 11 8 § 24 The Interest on Debenture Stock 
shall have Priority of Payment overall Dividends or Interest 
on any Shares or Stock of the Company, whether Ordinary 
or Preference or guaranteed, and shall rank next to the In- 
terest payable on the Mortgages or Bonds for the Time being 
of the Company. x8 66 Spectator 1 Dec. 1331 That faith 
stands already pledged to the existing debenture-holders, 
who lent their money on the security of a legislative Act. 
1870 Daily Nexus 22 Nov., Vice-Chancellor Malins. .in the 
claim of the holders of debenture bonds issued by the Im- 
perial Land Company of Marseilles . . decided that . . the 
bonds in question were virtually promissory notes, and 
that the holders were consequently entitled to recover in 
full. 1887 Pall Mall G, 8 June 12/x It is proposed to 
create ,£285,000 Six per cent. Debenture stock, or rather 
more than the existing debentures of (he company. 1893 
Midi. Rail. Circular Dec. 30 They all benefited . . by con- 
solidation into one uniform 3 per cent. Debenture Stock. 
Debentured (d/bcntiuid), a. [f. prec. 4- -ed.] 
Furnished with or secured by a debenture. Deben - 
lured goods : goods on which a custom house de- 
benture for a drawback, etc., is given. 

1805 J. Stephen IVar in Disguise 60 (L.) Official clearances 
were given, in which no mention was made that the cargo 
consisted of bonded or debentured goods. 

Deberry, dial. var. of Dayberry, gooseberry. 
Debet(e, obs. f. Debit ; var. Debite Obs. 
t De*beth, v. 3rd pers. sing. Obs. App. an 
adaptation of Latin debet owes, oweth. 

1481-90 Howard Honseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 423 And so de- 
beth to hym stylle xx.li. 1532 Croscombc Chnrchw. Acc. 
(Somerset Record Soc.) 40 John Bolle for pewter vessells 
debeth ix d . Ibid. 41 Thos. Downe debet h unto the chyrch 
for the rentte for the lamp viiK 
Debile (de*bil), a. Obs. or arch. [a. F. debile 
(i 4 -ij)th c.), ad. L. debil-is weak, orig. wanting in 
ability or aptitude, f. de- (De- 1 . 6) habilis , Able, 
apt, nimble, expert, etc.] Weak, feeble, suffering 
from debility. 

1536 Latimer Serin. ^ Rem. (1845) 372 He being so dehile, 
so weak, and of so great age. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhotier's 
Bk. Physicke 110/1 So debile, and feble of stomacke. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. ix. 48 For that I haue not . . foyl’d some 
debile Wretch. 1659 Baxter Key CatJu xliti. 308 Where 
the fact or Proposition from the Light of Nature is mote 
debile. 1788 May in Pettigrew Life of Lettsom (1817* III. 
278 She . . was still very restless, and extremely debile. 
1802 Med. j/rttl. VIII. xiz Causes, which induce a debile 
frame. 1890 E. Johnson Rise of Christendom 158 In the 
form of a very debile old man of 202 years. 

b. Hot. ' Applied to a stem which is too weak 
to support the weight of leaves and flowers in an 
upright position’ (Syd. Soc. Let r.). 

Dcbrlitant, a* and sb. fa. F. debilitant or 
ad. L. debilitdnt-em, pr. pple. of debilitare'. see 
Debilitate v .] 

A. cidj. Debilitating. B. sb. Med. (See quot.) 
1857 Dunglison Diet. Med. s.v. Debilitani, Antiphlogis- 
tic^ are, hence, debiJkants. 1ES2 Syd. Soc. Lex., Debili - 


tants , remedies or means employed to depress the powers 
of the body, such as antimony and low diet. 

+ Debrlitate, a. Obs. [ad. L. debilitdt-us , 
pa. pple. of debilitare Enfeebled; feeble. 

1552 Huloet, Debilitate, or feble, or wythout synnowes, 
encruzs. 1737 H. Bracken Farriery Itnpr. (1757) II. 4 1 
Help and strengthen the Part that is debilitate. 

Debilitate (d/brlitc’t), v. [f. L. debt Mat-, 
ppl. stem of debilitare to weaken, f. debilis weak.] 
traits. To render weak ; to weaken, enfeeble. 

1533 ElyotOw/. Helthe (1541)463, Immoderate watch 
..doth debilitate the powers animal!. 1541 Paynel Ca- 
tiline xlv. 71 To debylitate and cutte asunder theyr en- 
deuoir and hope, a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Faithful Friends 
v. ii. If you think His youth or judgment . . Debilitate his 
person.. call him home. 1717 Bullock IVomati a Riddle 
1. i. 8, I am totally debilitated of all power of elocution. 
171$ Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 57 The Sun shining 
..would be apt to heat, debilitate, and spoil the Wine or 
other Liquors. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 233 Whose 
moral sense had been debilitated. 1871 Natheys Prev. «$* 
Cure Dis. 1. i. 45 A feeble constitution, which he further 
debilitated by a dissipated life. 

+ b. Astral. Cf. Debility 4 b. Obs. 
a 1625 Be au A n & Fl. Bloody Bro. iv. ii, Venus, .is.. clear 
debilitated five degrees Beneath her ordinary power. 

DebiTitated, Pfl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] En- 
feebled ; reduced to debility. 

1611 Cotgr., Debili tb, debilitated, weakened, enfeebled. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. 3 Their debilitated 
posterity. 1803 T. Beddoes Hygcia ix. 175 Those who 
exact efforts from the debilitated. 1841 Brewster Mart. 
Sc. vi. (1856) 9t His debilitated frame was exhausted with 
mental labour. 

DebiTitating, vbl. sb. [-ing k] Enfeeble- 
ment, debilitation. 

1530 Elyot in # Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. II.. 117, I no thing 
gate but the Colike and the Stone, debilitating of Nature. 
1765 Uftiv. Mag. XXXVII. 237/2 The debilitating of the 
affected part. 

DebiTitating, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That debili- 
tates ; weakening, enfeebling. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. $ Ab. Physic Pref., Their poisonous 
and debilitating Methods. 1805 W. Saunders Min. IVatcrs 
500 A long and debilitating sickness. 1865 Livikcstone 
Zambesi vi. 143 The.. debilitating effects of the climate. 

Debilitation (d/biliUTjan). [a. F. debilita- 
tion, -acion (13th c.), ad. L. debilitdtidn-em , n. of 
action f. debilitare to Debilitate.] The action of 
debilitating ; debilitated condition ; weakening. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 247 a/2 Some 
sykenes or debylytacyon of his bodye. 1524 Si. Papers 
Hen. VIII, IV. 93 For. .the debilitacion and discomfort of 
thenemye. 1645 Bp. Hall Rent. Discoitt. 25 How often 
doth sicknesse prevent the debilitations of age. 1875 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. I. 1. ix. 168 The debilitation of the subter- 
ranean forces. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 10. 19 An ac- 
celerated phonetic debilitation. 

Debilitative (dfbi-lit^'tiv), a. [f. L. debilitdt-, 
ppl. stem +-Ive.] Tending to debilitate ; causing 
debilitation. 

1682 H. More Annot. GlanvilVs Lux O. $7 The deterior- 
ating change in the Body, .is understood of a debilitative . . 
deterioration. *8xo Bentham Packing (1821) 153 The morbid 
and debilitative influence. 1886 Loud. Med. Record 15 Mar. 
131/1 The debilitative effect of these preparations. 

+ Debilite, v. Obs. [a. F. dibilite-r , ad. L. 
debilitare . ] = Debilitate. 

x 483 Caxton Cato B viij, [Drinking] debyliteth and maketh 
feble the vertues of the man. 1489 — Faytes of A. iv. 
xvii.279 A man debylyted and nyghe dede. X545RAYNOLD 
Byrth Mankynde 52 Ouer much heate deby litith, weakenith, 
and fayntkh both the woman and the chyld. 

t DebiTittlde. Obs. rare. [f. L. debili-s weak 
4 -tude.] Debility, weakness ; also in Astrol. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 125 From a debilitude 
of the womb. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. v. 221 Weaker 
Signs must be debilitudes. 

Debility (d/biTiti). Also 5-6 debyli-, debi- 
lyte, -tee, -tye, C-7 -tie. [a. F. d/bilite (Oresme, 
14th c.) 3 ad. L. debilitds, f. debili-s weak.] 

1 . The condition of being weak or feeble ; weak- 
ness, infirmity ; want of strength ; esp. that condi- 
tion of the body in which the vital functions gener- 
ally are feebly discharged. 

1484 Caxton JEsop v. xii, The grete feblenesse and de- 
*hy lene body. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 556 For 
lus feblenesse or debylyte of age. 1545 Raynold Byrth 
Mankynde H^hvij, To help the debilite of nature with 
cupping glassis. 1563 Homilies n. Idleness (18591 517 By 
reason of age, debility of body, or want of health. 1650 
IsutAVER Anthropomet. 105 By reason of the debility of his 
stomack. *748 A nson’s Voy. 111. iv. 331 After full three 
hours ineffectual labour . . the men being quite jaded, we 
were obliged, by mere_ debility, to desist. 1867 Kingsley 
Lett. ixZjZ) II. 260 With the cure of stammering, nervous 
debility decreases. 1879 Harlan Eyesight vi. 89 After 
long illness, the muscle of accommodation shares the de- 
bility of the whole system. 

T b. Weakness cf a material structure. Obs. 

. .*£63-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 247/1 Either by the de- 
uiiitie of the bridge, or subtiltie of the soldiors . . 3000 of 
them with bridge and all fell armed into the violent 
stream. 

2. Weakness in a mental or moral quality. 

*474 - Caxton Chesse 65 For the debylite and feblenes of 
corage. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 3506} iv. xi. 
197 After the debylyte of fragylyte humayne. 1758 H. 
Walpole Cataf Roy. Authors (1759) II. 219 This Lord 
qad much debility of mind, and a kind of superstitious 
scmples. 1805 Foster Ess. 11. iv. 176 This debility of 


purpose. 1829 1. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 33 A wretched 
debility and dejection of the heart. 

3 . Political, social, or pecuniary weakness. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. ILccxxxviij [ccxxxiv] 738 The 
debylyte of the real me of Englande. 1540 Act ye Hen. VIII , 
c. 1 § 1 Wylling to releue and helpe his saide subiectes 
in their said necessities and debilitye. 18x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 139 Which B. could not have for the debility of 
his estate. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 182 The debility 
of the courts of Austria and France. - 

f 4 . (withy)/.) An instance of weakness. Obs. 

<11533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Azirel. (1546) _E viij, 
The open honestee supplyeth many fautes and debilytees. 
1654 tr. Scudery s Curia Pol. 6i. They to guarde us from 
humane passions, and the debilities of Nature. 1825 
T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 82 Among the de- 
bilities of the government of the Confederation. 

b. Astrol. Of a planet : A weakness or dimi- 
nution of influence due to unfavourable position, etc. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. To Rdr. 2, I would have him 
. .well to understand the Debilities and Fortitudes of every 
Planet. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., Debilities are 
either Essential, when a Planet is^in its Detriment, Fall, 
or Peregrine; or Accidental, when it is in the 12th, 8th, or 
6th Houses; or Combust, etc. So that byeach of those 
Circumstances, a Planet is more or less afflicted, and said 
to have so many or so few Debilities. 

+ Debrnd, v. nonce-wd. [De- 1 . 1.] To bind 
down. (Put by Scott into the mouth of Baron 
Brad ward ine.) 

1814 Scott I Vav. xli, A prisoner of war is on no account 
to be coerced with fetters, or debinded in ergastulo. 

Debit (de*bit), sb. Forms : (5 dubete), 6 de- 
bitte, debette, 6-7 debet, 8- debit, [ad. L. 
debit-um owed, due, sb. a debt. Cf. F. debit (1723 
in Hatzfeld). In early use app. a further latiniza- 
tion of debte, from earlier dette , det : see Debt.] 

1 . gen. Something that is owed, a debt. Obs. 

c 1450 Paston Lett. xlix. 1. 61 Of certein dubete that I owe 
unto you. 1515 Plumpton Corr. p. exxi, Be yearly worth over 
all charges or debittes. 1547 Ludlow Churchw.Acc. ( Camden) 
32 Parcelle of the debet that the churche restede in his 
dett. 1598 R. Quiney Let. to Shaks. in Leopold Shaks. 
Introd. 105 In helpeing me out of all the debettes 1 owe 
in London. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 108 The 
Deuill tyes his Customers in the bond of Debets. 

2 . Book-keeping. An entry in an account of a sum 
of money owing; an item so entered, b. The 
whole of these items collectively ; that side of an 
account (the left-hand side) on which debits are 
entered. (Opposed to Credit sb. 12.) 

1776 Trial oj Nundocomar 15/2 There are debits and 
credits between them in Bolankee Doss's books to a great 
amount. x868, 1889 [see Credit sb. 12]. 1872 Bagehot 

Physics <5* Pol. (1876) 189 There is a most heavy debit of 
evil. Mod. This has been placed to your debit. 

b. at t rib., as debit- entry, - side (of an account). 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar 83/2 The debit side of my 
master’s account. 1887 Pall Mall G. 8 June 12/1 The 
year’s operations show a debit balance of £42,000. 

Debit (debit), v. [f. Debit sb. Cf. F. dibiter 
(1 723 in Hatzfeld).] 

1 . trails. To charge with a debt ; to enter some- 
thing to the debit of (a person). 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 203 He must and may debit the 
Principal for the said Value. 1768-74 Tuckek Lt. Nat. 
(1852) I. 621 Accounts are regularly kept, and every man 
debited^ or credited for the least farthing he takes out or 
brings in. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade c6, I have 
debited your account with Lire 5000 Austriache. i&qzLaw 
Times XCIV. 105/r The bank were not entitled to debit the 
plaintiffs with the amount paid on the said cheques. 

2 . To charge as a debt ; to enter on the debit 
side of an account. 

1865 Miss Braddon H. Dunbar 1. 10 Pay the money, but 
don't debit it against his lordship. Mod. To whom is it to 
be debited? 

+ Debite, sb. Obs. Also 5 debet, -ete, 5-6 
debyte. [A corruption of Depute : cf. Debit y.] 
A deputy, lieutenant. 

1482 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 312 The Master, .every pursday 
to be at the common halle, or els a debet ffor hym. 1526 
Tindale Acts xxiii. 24 Felix the hye debite. 1535 Cover-- 
dale Dan. ii. 15 Arioch being then the Kynges debyte. 
1549 Allen J tide's Par. Rev. 26 The vycar and debyte of 
Christ. 

t Debite, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. debit-us owed, 
due : cf. Debt.] That is owed or due. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 5 Sin, as to its formal cause, 
is. .a privation of debite perfection. 

+ De*bitor. Obs. Also 5 debytour. [a. OF. 
dibitor (14th c.), dibiteur, ad. L. debitor, agent-n. 
f. deb ere to owe. Dibitor , -eur, was in French a 
learned term, the popular and proper F. form being' 
dett or, - ur , -eur : see Debtor. In English, debitor 
no doubt owed its i6-i7th c. use to its identity 
with the L.] A by-form of Debtor, current from 
1 5th to 3 7th c., esp. in Book-keeping. 

1484 Caxton Curiall 4 Thenne art thou debytour or thy 
self. 1543 {title), A profitable Treat yce . . to learne..the 
kepyng of the famouse recony nge, called in Latyn, Dare and 
Habere, and in Engtyshe, Debitor and Creditor. 1588, 1660 
[see Creditor 2]. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 171 Oh the 
charity of a penny Cord, it surnmes vp thousands in a trice: 
you haue no true Debitor, and Creditor but it. 2660 Wills- 
ford Scales Comm. 209 By Debitor or Debitors in a Mer- 
chants books, is understood the account that oweth or 
stands charged, and . .so all things received, or the Receiver 
is alwayes made Debitor. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by 
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Expect. 1. 2 The Physician .. doth commonly . . insinuate; 
that the Patient is Debitor for his Life. 17 gs Wvthe Dec is. 
Virginia 25 A debitor who ovveth money on several accounts. 

altrib. 1588 J. Mellis Bricfe Instr. Cv, This Debitor 
side of your Leager. 

f Be'bitory, Obs. rare. [f. L. debit-us owed, 
debitor debtor : see -ouy.] A statement or item 
of debt. 

1575 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 259 Inventorie of all the 
goodes and cattells of Sir Edmond Smissons. .Summa, vj h . 
The debitorie. William Wormley for tithes xv J -x‘ l Dame 
Wormley, xx 1 . 1580 Wills < 5 - Inv. N. C. (Surtees) I. 432 The 
Resydewe of all my goodes.. as well as ail debitoryes tome 
Owinge.I doe geue and Ilequeithe vnto my Sonne, 
f Be 'bit rice. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. F. dibit rice 
(16th c.), fern, of dJbiteur, ad. L. debitrix , -ice/a, 
fern, of debitor.] A female debtor. 

1588 J. Mcllis Brie/e Jnstr. Fvb, And if [you buy) for 
ready money, make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. 

Debitumenize, -ation: see De- II, 1. 

+ Defoity. Obs. In 5 -te, 5-6 -tee, 6 -tie, -tey, 
-by tie, -ty. Corruption of Deputy : cf. Debite. 

1467 Mann. <5* Hovseh. Exp . 170, I was my lordes debyte 
at is dessyre. ^ 3475 Bk. Noblesse (r86o) 72 Hir debitees or 
commissioneris. 1535 Coverdale Esther i. 3 The Debities 
and rulers of his countrees. 1548 Udall, etc. Ernsm. Par. 
Actsix. 38 The Lieftenaunt of the citie, who was the dehy tie 
of King Aretas. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xxiil, Lieu- 
tenauntes or debities in realmes. 

II B 6blai (d<r big) . Fort if. [F r., vbl . sb. f . diblayer 
for diblacr, in OF. desblaer, f. des- :—L. dis- 4- bli 
(:— blad, dial) wheat: orig. to clear from com, 
hence to clear of any mass of material.] (See 
quot.) 

1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encyct., Delicti, the hollow space 
or excavation formed by removing earth for the construction 
of parapets in fortification. Thus, the ditch or fosse whence 
the earth lias been taken represents the deblai. 

Deblat, var. of Dablkt Obs., little devil. 

1473 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. I. 68 Item to thare ij deblatis 
. .xx s. 1494 Ibid. 239. 

Debla*terate, v. rare. [f. L. deblaierdre trans., 
to prate of, blab out, f. De- I. 3 + blaterare to 
prate.] ittir. To prate, {affected.) 

1623 Cockeram, Dcbtatcraie , to babble much. 1893 R. L. 
Stevenson in Brit. Weekly 27 Apr, 6 Those who deblatemte 
against missions have only one thing to do, to come and see 
them on the spot. 

Hence Debla* ter ation. 

1817 Blackw. blag. I. 470 (Caricaturing Sir T. Urquhart), 
Quisquiliarydeblaterations. 

t Bebla'ze, v . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. De- + Blaze z>.] 
= next. 

1640 Ycrke's Union Hon. Commend. Verses, Who weare 
gay Coats, but can no Coat deblaze. 

+ Debla*zon, v. Obs. [f. De- + Blazon: cf. 
depict , describe.] = Blazon v. (in various senses). 

1621 Brathwait Nat. Evibass. (1877) 34 Now more amply 
meane I to deblazon the forlorne condition of these vnnatural 
maisters. 1630 — Eng. Gent lent. (1641) 33 They no sooner 
became great, than they deblazoned their own thoughts. 
2631 — Whimsies , Traveller 92 Cities hee deblazons as if he 
were their herald. 

Hence f 3 >ebla*zoning* ppl. a. 

1640 Yorkc's Union Hon. Commend. Verses, Those Coat- 
deblaz’ning Windowes. 

t Be’blerie. Obs.— 1 [a. OF. deablcnc, now 

diablerie , f. diable devil.] prop . Demoniacal pos- 
session : but in quot. transl. a L. word meaning 
* demon ’. 

. a 2225 Prose Psalter cvfi]. 34 Hij’ sacrifiden her sones and 
her Pouters to debleries [d.emouiis]. 

Deblefc : see Dablet. 

Berblocka’de. 'rare. [De- II. 2 ] The re- 
moval of a blockade. 

. *871 Daily News 5 Jan., General Trochu. .having formed 
m his own mind a plan for the deblockade of Paris. ‘ 
Deboach, -boash, obs. forms of Debauch. 
Deboichee, -ery, Deboicht, -ness : see De- 
bauchee, -ERY, DeBOIST, -NESS. 


+ Deborse, v. Obs. Also 7 deboyst, -boish, 
-boysb. [A by-form of debosh Debauch, with 
which it is connected by various intermediate 
forms : see Deboist ppl. a. The phonetic history 
is not clear.] 

1 . refl. To leave one’s employment ; to take re- 
creation. [ = F .se dibaacher , Littre.] 

*633 J. Done Hist. Scpiuagint 44 Worke-men ..whom 
hee helde so close to their businesse that hee would not 
give them any leasure to deboyst themselves nor to idle 
sport by no ineanes. 

2 . trans. To corrupt morally ; to deprave by sen- 
suality; =Debauch v. 2. Also fig. 

2654 Gayton Pleas . Notes n. i. 35 Wicked wretch as 
I -am, to be at such a late houre deboyring my sclfe, 2654 
Z, Coke Logick (1657) A iij b, Corruption of manners, .doth 
deboish a. people. 1656 in Burn Poor Lavs (1764) 47 They 
do make jt their. trade, .to cheat, deboyst f?deboyse), cozen, 
and deceive the young gentry. 2662 J, Davies Olearius 
Voy. A mbass. 333 To make a temperate use of the Philosophy 
of Aristotle, .not deboysting himself. 

3 . To spend prodigally; to squander; —De- 
bauch v . 5. 

2632 Quarles Div. Fancies m. Ixxv. (1664), One part to 
cloath our pride, Another share we lavishly deboise To vain, 
or sinful joyes. 
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t Deboi'se, «. 06s. [Corruption of Deboist : 
cf. Debauch a.] = next. 

2632 RANDOi.ru "jealous Lovers m. ii. The deboisest 
Roarers in the citie. 1644 Bulwer Chiron . 34 One Polcmon 
a deboyse young man. 2667*9 Butler Ran. (1759) II. 205 
(A clown) All the worst Names that are given to Men . . as 
Villain,' Deboyse, Peasant, Sec. 

f Beboi*st ,//4 a. {sb.) Obs. Forms: 7 de- 
boist, -oyst ; -oysed; -ost(e; -oished, -oisht, 
-oyshed, -oysht, -oicht. [By-form of De- 
bauched: cf. Deboise vb.] 

1 . —Debauched. 

1604 [see Deboistly], 2622 Woodall Smg. Male Pref. 
Wks. (2653) 18 A general^ deboist and base kind of habit. 
2622 F. Markham Bk. War 1. viii. 31 Froathy, base and de- 
boysed Creatures. 1626 L. Owen Spec. "Jesuit . (1629) 63 
A very wicked, deboysht, and prophane man. 2639 R. 
Junius Sin Stigmatized 359 (T.) Our debauched drunkards, 
and deboysbed swearers, a 2657 W. Bradford Plymouth 
Plant, it. (2856) 240 This wicked and deboste crue. 2694 
Crowne Married Bean 111. 37 Stand off, you base, un- 
worthy’, false, deboist man. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(1795) m. 217 Knowing him to be a deboist fellow. 

2. Damaged. (Cf. Debauch v. 4.) 

2641 Hf.Vwood Priest Judge Patentee, The price of 
French and Spanish wines are raisd How ever in their 
worth deboyst and craisd. 

3 . Used as a sb. = Debauchee. 

1657 K* LiGon Barbadocs (2673) 21 For one woman that 
dyed, there were ten men; and the men were the greater 
deboystes. 

Hence DeboPstly adv., Deboistness. 

2604 T. Wright Passions n. iii. § 3. 74 A multitude of 
Passions . . breake out debostly. 3628 Prynne Loz'edockes 
34 Licentiousnesse, Deboistnesse, and the like. 2647 
R. Stapylton Juvenal 248 Nero's cruelty and deboich’t- 
nesse. 2671 Westm . Drollery 78 Tell me no more that 
long hair can Argue deboistness in a man. 

‘tDebcrlish, v. Obs. [Cf. De-abolish and De- 
II. 1.] trans. To demolish, sweep away. 

2615 G. Sandvs Traz \ 214 The passage was soon after 
debolished by’ assaulting seas. 

Debonair, -bonnaire (debone^-j), a. {sb.) 
Forms: 3-4 debonere, 4 -eir(e, -ure, 4-5 -ar, 
4-6 -er, -ayr(e, 6 Sc. -are, 4- debonair©, 5- 
debonair, (7-9 debonnaire, S-9 debonnairk 
[a. OF. debonaire, prop, a phrase de bonne aire 
(nth c.) of good disposition. Very common in 
ME., but obsolescent from the 16th c., and now a 
literary archaism, often assimilated in spelling to 
mod.F. debonnaire. } 

A. adj. f a. Of gentle disposition, mild, meek; 
gracious, kindly; courteous, affable {obs.); b. 
Pleasant and affable in outward manner or ad- 
dress; often in mod. quots. connoting gaiety of 
heart. 

a 2223 Ancr. R. 186 Auh J>et debonere child hwon hit is 
ibeaten, gif he ueder hat hit, cusse '5 he 5erd. 2297 R. 
Glouc. (1724! 167 So large he was & so hende, & al so de 
bonere. /bid, 374 To hem, pat wolde hys wylle do, de- 
bonere he was &*mylde. C2374 Chaucer Boeth. \. x, 22 
Zepherus he deboneire wynde. C1385 — L. G. IV. 276 So 
good, so faire, so debonayre. 2373 Barbour Bruce 1. 362 
Wy’ss, curtaiss, and deboner. 2382 Wyclif Eccltts. v. 13 
Be thou debonere to here the wrd of God. c 1430^ Lydg. 
Chichev. < 5 ■ Bycomc, Pacient wyfes debonayre, Whiche to 
her husbondes be nat contrayre. 2545 Raynold Byrth 
Mattkynde Prok (1634) 6 By honest, sober, debonnaire and 
gentle manners. 2590 Spenser T\ Q. i. ii. 23 Was neuer 
Prince so meeke and debonaire. 2685 Evelyn Mem. (2857) 
II. 216 He was a prince of many virtues, and many great 
imperfections; debonaire, easy of access. 1707 Collier 
Rcjl. Riciic. 379 He has too debonair and free a Deport- 
ment with the Women. 2782 CowrER Table T. 236 The 
Frenchman, easy, debonair, and brisk. 1812 Mar.^ Edge- 
worth Vivian ii, In spite of his gay and debonair man- 
ner, he looked old._ 1843 Lytton Last 0/ Barons 1. vi. 
She became so vivacious, so debonnair, so charming. 2847 
Disraeli Tancred 11. xvi, A carriage a degree too debonair 
for his years. 

B. sb. + 1 . [the adj. used absoF] Gracious being 
or person. Obs. 

c 2366 Chaucer A. B. C. 6 Help and releeue thou mihti 
debonayre. 2392 Gower Con/. III. 192 Trajan the worthy 
debonaire, By whom that Rome stood governed. 

+ 2 . Graciousness of manner ; = Debonairtt. 

1697 Evelyn Nnmism. ix. 305 A serious Majesty attem- 
per'd with such strokes of Debonaire, as won Love and 
Reverence. 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 IV. 285 
Shall my vanity extend only to personals, such as the 
gracefulness of dress, my debonnaire, and my assurance. 

Debonarrly, adv. ff. prec. + -ly -.] In a 
debonair manner; meekly, gently, graciously, 
affably, etc.; see the adj. 

. £1300 Cursor M. 23872 (Edin.) He )>at can mar )> a . n 
anof»er, debonerlik [v.rr. de-bonerli. debonerly] . . teche his 
broker. C23S0 Will. P^mr^oMi hauteyn hert bi-houes 
me to chast, And bere me debonureli. c 2386 Chaucer 
Mclib. r 98 Whan dame Prudence, ful debonerly and with 
gret pacience, hadde herd al that hir housbonde liked for 
to seye. c 2430 Pilgr. LyJ Manhode 1. Ixi. J1869) 37, I am 
..thilke that debonairliche suffreth al pacientlich. 2483 
Caxtos Cato G viij b, Thou oughtest to bere and suffre 
debonayrlye the wordes of thy wyf. 2597 Tofte Alba 
Introd.(i88o) p.xxvii, Hoping your Honour will . .debonairly 
accept of these trifles. 2633 Ford Love's Sacr. it. i, Your 
apparel sits about you most debonairly. 2785 H* Walpole 
Lett. C'tess Ossory II. 214 My hand, you see, Madam, has 
obeyed you very debonairly. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley 
viii, ‘Good morning, Mr. Barraclough,’ said Moore, de- 
bon airly. 


Debonarrness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being debonair : see the adj. 

2382 Wycuf Ps, xliv. [xlv.] 5 For treuthe, and debone r- 
nesse, and rigtwisnesse. 1664 H. More Myst. Inlq. 548 
That there should be all Kindness,- Condescending, Be- 
nignity and Debonairness in them. 1753 Richardson 
Grandison (1810) VI. xxxi. 213 From whom can spirits, 
can cheerfulness, can debonnaimess be expected, if not 
from a good man ? 27 68 Sterne Sent. Jourrt. (17 78) II. 
42 With all the gaiety and debonairness in the world, 
t Debonai-rsllip. Obs. rare-', [f. as prec. 
+ -SHIP.] = next. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn, 275 penne pi deboneir* 
schipe mai make pe eihwer luued. 


t Debonai/rty, debona'rity. Obs. Forms : 
3”5 debonerte, -airte, 4 -eirete, 4-5 -airete, 5 
-ertee, -ayrte(e, -airty, -arte, -arete, 6 debon- 
nairetie, 6-7 debonaritie, 7 -airitie, -ty, -arety, 
-erity, -arity. [ME., a. OF. debonairet/ - erctii 
(13th c.), f. debonaire'. see -ty. Dcbonariiy is a 
later assimilation to the type of similarity , etc.] 
Debonair character or disposition ; mildness, 
gentleness, meekness ; graciousness, kindness ; 
courtesy, affability. 

a 2225 Auer. R. 390 pumh his debonertd, luue hefde 
ouerkuraen hine. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn, 269 De- 
bonairte of herte. c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 4 66 This Ire 
is with deboncirete and it is wrop withoute bitternes. c 2430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. liii (1869I 163 This cometh.. of 
youre debonavrtee. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
^• 195 ) m 209 a/z Pacyence, humylyte, debonarete, & ivylle- 
full obedyence. 2600 Holland Livy xl. xlvi. 3089 The 
goodnature and debonaritie \/acilitas\ of the two Censors. 
2637 Bastwick Litany H. 3 A Prince of surpassing de- 
bonerity. a 1677 Barrow-*SW7//. (1667) I. viii. 95 The chear- 
full debonairity expressed therein. 2688 Bp. S. Parker 
Eitq. Reasons Abrogating Test 2 He quickly repents 
him of that Debonarity. 

t Debona’rious, a. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. Debonair 
after words in - arious , f. L. -drius, F. -aire.] = 
Debonair ; cf. next. 

c 2485 Dtgby Myst. (1882! hi. 447 Your debonarius obe- 
dyauns ravyssyt me to trankquelyte 1 

f De *bon ary, a. Obs. [f. Debonair after words 
in -ary, an alteration of F. -aire, e.g. ordinaire, 
ordirtaty.] — Debonair. 

1402 Hocclkve Letter 0/ Cupid 3^7 They [women] ben. . 
ful of humyhte, Shamefaste, debonarie and amyable. c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas (1558) n. v. 8 To her declaring with reasons 
debonary [rime tary]. 1630 Tinker 0/ "Purvey 46 Of a 
comely visage, courteous, gentle and debonary. 

Bebo'rd, v. ? Obs. Also 7 deboard, Sc. de- 
boird. [a. F. d/bonDcr, in 1 5-1 6th c. desbordcr , 
f. ties-:— L. dis - (De- I. 6) + bord border-] 

1 . intr. Of a body of water : To pass beyond its 
borders or banks, to overflow. 

3632 Lithcow Trav. vn. 316 As the Water groweth in the 
River, and so from it debording. Ibid. 317 Violent streames 
do ever deface, transplant, and destroy all that they debord 
upon. 2635 Person Varieties 1. 24 Such as askc, why the 
Sea doth never debord. 2859 R. F. Burton In Jrnl. Geog. 
Soc. XXIX. 194 A wide expanse . . over which the stream 
When in flood debords to a distance of two miles. 

+ 2 . fig. To go' out of bounds, deviate ; to go 
beyond bounds, go to excess. Obs. 

£■1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 77 That hence I 
from my duety not debord. a 1658 Durham Ten Com - 
ntandnt. (1675) 362 (Jam.) It is a wonder that men should 
take pleasure to deboard in their clcathing. 2672 True 
Noitconf. 401 Debording from common methods, a 1678 
Woodhead Holy Living (16SB) 213 Least., your passions 
sometimes debord where you would not have them. 

Hence Debo'rdinjf vbl. sb. =next. 

1635 Person Varieties 11. 66 Great debording of waters. 
2652 Urquhart Jezvel Wks. (1834I 225 Too great proness to 
such like debordings and youthful emancipations. 

t Bebo'rdtuent. Obs. [a. F. dilordement , f. 
diborder see prec. and -went.] Going beyond 
bounds, excess. 

3603 Florio Montaigne HI. ix. (1632) 540 Against the 
ignorance and debordement of Magistrates. 2646 H. Law- 
rencf. Comm. Angclls 88 The debord men ts and excesses of 
no beasts are so great as those of mankind. 2659 Gauden 
Tears of Church 214 To cleanse itof all those debordraents 
and debasements fain upon Christian Religion. 

Debosh, -bosche, obs. or arch. f. Debauch. 
Debo’shed, ppl . a . Also 7 debosht. An 
early variant of Debauched, representing the pro- 
nunciation of F. dibaucht ; connected with the 
main form by debanshed , debausht. Obs. jn ling, 
before the middle of 17th c. ; retained longer 
in Scotch ; revived by Scott, and now frequent in 
literary English, with somewhat vaguer sense lean 
debauched. 

XS99 James I ^000(1603)110 Ouer.superfluous 

liken deboshed waister. 2605 Shaks. Arari^iv. 2 3 
so disorder’d, so debosh'd, and Bold. 14 1 

Gunaik 11 36 One Herostratus, a wicked and denoslir 

Sir .6 37 5o Roiv Hi.,. 

debosht ministers are tolerated. 3S16 Scott JlrviTrr. i, 
Srvash.bucklers, deboshed revellers, bloodj bran 

etc. Debost(e: see Deboist. 
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Debouch (d: bi?J, d«b«'J), v. Also debouohe. 
[mod. a. F. d/fomchc-r, in ifth c. desbottchcr, OF. 
desbouchier (13th c.), f. di- \-dcs-, h. dis- (see De- 

I. 6) + douche month. Cf. It. sboccare ‘ to month 
or fall into the sea as a river ' (Florio).] 

1 . Milit. ( intr .) To issue from a narrow or con- 
fined place, as a defile or a wood, into open country; 
hence gen. to issne or emerge from a narrower into 
a wider place .or space. 

(1665 Evelyn Mem. {1857) III. 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French ..ennui, bizarre , 
dtbouchc .. Let us therefore .. make as many of these do 
homage as are like to prove good citizens.) 1760 Loud. 
Mag-. XXIX. 177 We saw the column of infantry de- 
bouching into Minden plain. 2822 Examiner 24 Aug. 
531/2 These two companies gave the .. cavalry, time to 
dcbouclte ; 1813 Ibid. 7 June 355/2 General^ Bertrand .. 

appearing to intend debouching from Jaselitz upon the 
enemy’s right. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg.. Leech of Folke- 
stone (1877) 370 The travellers debouched_ on the open plain 
on Aldington Frith. Jig- 1839 Times 4 Oct., Mr. 
Labouchere debouches upon the cabinet. 

2 . iransf. Of a ravine, river, etc. : To issue as at 
a mouth or outlet into a wider place or space. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 168 This little stream 
thatdebouches from the lake. 1850 B.Taylor Eldorado xxii. 
(1862) 236 The ravine finally debouched upon the river at the 
Middle Bar. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. I. viit. 167 
Nakidino Creek, into which an important stream debouches. 

3 . tram. (causa/). To lead forth into open ground; 
to provide an outlet for. 

1745 Duncan Forbes in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. IV. 355 No 
more than a hundred and fifty or a hundred and sixty of 
the Mackenzies have been debouched. 1844 W. H. Max- 
well Sports % Adv. Scot l- xxiiL {1855) 190 Huge outlets 
which dtbouchc the waters. 

DeboTTch., sb. rare . Also debouche. [f. prec. 
vb.] =next (sense 1). 

1813 Examiner 7 June 354/2 Fortified rising points, which 
defended the debouches from the Spree. Ibid. 3 May 274/2 
The debouch from the Hartz. 1823 Southey Hist.Penins. 
War I. 696 The debouches of Villarcayo, Orduna, and 
Munguia. 

II Debouche (Aebufe). [Fr. : f. diboticlur (see 
above).] 

1 . J\Ii!it. An opening where troops debouch or 
may debouch ; gen. a place of exit, outlet, opening. 

1760 Lond. Mag. XXIX. 171 The generals will take 
particular notice of the nine Debouches, by which the army 
may advance to form in the plain of Minden. 18x3 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp , (1838) X. 545 Desirable to 
obtain possession of the d/bouchts of the mountains to- 
wards Vera. 1857 J. W. Croker Ess. Fr. Rev. iv. 202 
(Stanf.) One gate, as an additional debouch! for the crowd. 

2 . fig. An opening, outlet, or market for goods. 

1846 Worcester cites Rawson. 

Deb enrollment. Also debouchement. [a. 
F. dlbouehement , f. dtboucher (see Debouch v.) + 
-MENT.] 

1 . Milit. The action or fact of debouching. 

1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie II. fir, 44 To unravel the 
mystery of so sudden a debouchement from the cover. 
1871 Daily News 19 Sept., The debouchment of Stephen- 
son’s brigade through the railway arch. 

2 . The mouth or outlet of a river, a pass, etc. 

1859 Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog . Soc. XXIX. 42 

The coast.. presents but three debouchments that deserve 
the name of rivers. 

Debouchure (dfdwjTrr). [In form, French, f. 
dtbouchcr to Debouch + -ure ; but this sense is 
Rot Fr.] = Debouchment 2, Embouchure i. 

1844 Kjnglake Eothen xfi. (1878) 168 Towards the de- 
bouchure of the river. 1890 Spectator xi Jan. 41 Thence 
two railways would connect her with Zanzibar and the 
debouchure of the Zambesi. 

Debourse, var. of Deburse. 
f Debou*t, v. Obs. [a. F. dlbottler, in OF. de- 
bater (10th c.), f. de- (De- I. 2) + bouter, OF. holer 
to push.] tram. To thrust out, expel, oust. 

16x9 Time's Storehouse 208 (L.J Not able enough to de- 
bout them out of their possessions. 1644 Hume Hist. 
Ho. Douglas 264 (Jam.) His fraud was detected. .and he 
debouted, and put from that authority. 

t Debou-fcement. Obs. [a. OF. debotement, 
dtboutement , f. d lb outer \ see prec. and -ment.] A 
thrusting forth, expulsion. 

148X Caxton Myrr. it. xxviii. 121 Deboutemens and 
brekyng out of wyndes that mete aboue the clowdes. 

t Debowel, v. Obs. [De- II. 2.] =Disbowel, 
disembowel. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xx. 285 He debowalit wes clenly, 
And bnwlmyt syne full rychly. *513 Douglas AEneis jv. zi. 
?5,The beistis costis, as thai debowalit wer, a 1547 Surrey 
sEneid zv. 80 With giftes that day, and beastes debowled, 

Deboyse, deboyst, var. Deboise Obs. 
tDebrai-d, v. Obs. rare. In 4-5 dobreyd. 
[f. De- I. 1 + Braid vP- 3 to snatch.] To snatch 
down (rendering L. dec erf ere). 

1388 [see Debreak). 

+ Debra*nch,z/. Obs. rare. [ad. F . desbraneh- 
ir (Palsgr. & Cotgr.), or desbranche-r (15-161)1 c. 
Godef.), f. d&, des- (De- I. 6) + tranche branch.] 
trans. To deprive of branches, to lop. Hence De- 
bra-aching 1 vbl. sb. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 538 After such pruning and de- 
branchmg. 


•f* Debrea\k, v- Obs, rare. [f. De- 1 . 1 + Break 
zi.] trans. To break down (transl. L. decerfere ). 

1382 Wyclif Mark i. 26 Theonclene goost debrekynge 
[v.r. to-braydynge, 2388 ^ debreidynge, to-breidinge) hym, 
and cryinge with grete vois, 

|[ Debris, debris (debrf, d£*br?, de’bn). [F- 
dibrhy vbl. sb. from obs. dibriser (Cotgr.), OF. de- 
brtsier ; see next] The remains of anything broken 
down or destroyed ; ruins, wreck : a. orig. (in 
Eng.) Jig. ; b. in Geol. applied to any. accumula- 
tion of loose material arising from the waste of 
rocks ; also to drifted accumulation of vegetable or 
animal matter (Page) ; thence, c. any similar rub- 
bish formed by destructive operations. 

1708 Collier Eccl. Hist. I. a.d. 685 To retire with the 
debris of the army. X735 Swift Lett, to Dk. of Dorset , Your 
Grace is now disposing of the debris of two bishoprics. 1778 
H. WALroLE Let. to W. Mason 18 July. The best they can 
hope for, is to sit down with the dlbris of an empire. 
1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. T/i. 363 A temporary re- 
ceptacle for the debris of the Alps. 1849 Murchison Si- 
beria. xiv. 356 The dibris of the ancient rocks. . 1851 
D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. in. Hi. 105 Accumulated 
rubbish and debris. 1858 Geikie Hist . Boulder ix. 176 
The sandstone cliffs.. are battered down and their debris 
carried out to sea. 1885 Act 48-9 Viet. c. 30 § 5 The sani- 
tary authority shall remove the same and all foundations, 
debris, and other materials. 

Debruise (d/bni’z), v. Forms : 3-8 debruse, 
4 debrise, 7- debruise, [a. ONF. debruisier, 
debrusier = O F. debrisier, to break down or in pieces, 
crush, f. de- (De- I. 1 ) + brisier to Break.] 

H. trans. To break down, break in pieces, crush, 
smash. Obs. 

R. Qlouc. fi724) 298 Hii..stenede hym wy)> stones 
As me stenede Seynt Steuene, and debrusede ys bones. 
a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 178 Tho oure Louerd. .de- 
brusede helle gates. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxiv. 27 Whan I 
shal debrise the chaynes of her 30c. 1618 M. Dalton 
Countrey Justice 195 Though it were lawfull to make the 
trenches, and to debruse the Nusans [a Weare on the 
Trent). 

+ b. intr. To be dashed to pieces. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 288 |>e flor to brae vnder hem. . 
And hii velle and debrusede somme anon to dej?e. Ibid. 
537 He hupte & debrusede, & deide in an stounde. 

2 . Her. (trans.) To cross (a charge, esp. an 
animal) with an ordinary so as partially to hide it, 
and as it were press it down ; usually in pa. pple. 
Debruised; also said of a serpent so bent or 
* folded 1 that its head or tail is partly covered by 
its body. Counter-dcbruised : see quot. 1830. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie n. 114 His fielde is de Argent, 
a Lyon salient Gules, debrused with a Barre de Azure. 
x66t Morgan Sph. Gentry it. L xo Composed of the two 
bodies of trees laid crosse each other: but then one must 
Debruse and bear down the other. 1830 Robson Brit. 
Herald III. Gloss., Counter-dcbruised, when either the 
head or tail of a serpent in the bowing or embowing, is 
turned under, in a contrary direction the one to the other. 
2848 Macaulay Hist. Engl. I. 252 He .. exhibited on his 
escutcheon the lions of England and the lilies of France 
without the baton sinister under which, according to the 
law of heraldry, they were debruised in token of his ille- 
gitimate birth. 

De-brutalize : see De- II. 1. 

Debt (det), sb. Forms: 3-4 dete, 3-6 dette, 4-6 
dett, det, deytt(e, 5-7 debte, 7- debt. [ME. 
det , dette , a. OF. dete, dette pop. L. *debzta for 
L. debitum (pa. pple. of debere to owe), lit. (that 
which is) owed or due, money owed, debt. Often 
made masc. in OF. after debitum , and from 13th 
to 1 6th c. sometimes artificially spelt debte, after 
which debt has become the English spelling since 
. the 1 6th c.] 

I . That which is owed or due; anything (as 
money, goods, or service) which one person is 
under obligation to pay or render to another : a. 
a sum of money or a material thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7642 Dauid . . wightli wan o bam his 
dete [v.rr. dette, dett). c 1380 Wyclif Scl. Whs. III. 293 
3if a trewe man teche |ns pore man to paie his dettis. 14. . 
Meixhant <5- Son in Halliw. Nugx Poet. 28 Then Wyllyam 
payde hys fadur dettys. _ 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
Offices 20 To declare his debtes^ .what be oweth. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Gloccstsr xxiii. To paye large vsury 
besides the due det. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 24 
Hauing com to Padua To gather in some debts. 1707 
Hearne Collect. 23 Aug., To pay his small debts. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 464 A debt of record is a sum of 
money, which appears to be due by the evidence of a court 
of record. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. JJ.i44\Vheneveraman 
is subject to a legal liability to pay a sum of money to 
another, he is said to owe him a debt to that amount, 
b. a thing immaterial. 

c 13.. Cursor M. 27808 (Cotton Galba) Rightwis es he, to 
gif ilk man his det. c 2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 130 Why 
sholde men elles in hir bookes sette That a man shal yelde 
to his wyf hire dette. c 1400 Destr. Troy 534 This curtj'sy 
he claymes as for clere det. 2754 Richardson Grandison 
II. xxxv. 343 Look upon what is done for you .. as your 
debt to . . Frovidence. 2832 Tennyson Miller's Dan. 217 
Love the gift is love the debt. 

t c. That which one is bound or ought to do ; 
(one’s) duty. Sc. Obs. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 135 The trewe Turtour has. .Done 
« ^ et * r X 4 Z? Henry Wallace vnt. 546 It is my dett 
to do all that I can To fend our kynrik out off dangeryng. 


2513 Douglas ASneis ix. Hi. 184 So douchtely we schaype 
to do our det. 2573 Sat. Poems Reform, xxxix. 310, 1 haue 
lang foi3et, Qubairfor indeid I haue not done my det. 

2 . A liability or obligation to pay or render 
something; the condition of being under such obli- 
gation. 

c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I, 25^/345 He with-sok )>e giwes 
[= Jew’s) dette and was i-don to any o)>e- c 2325 Metr. 
Horn. 18 And he.dorgaf thaim lhair dette bathe. 1388 
Wyclif Rom. iv. 4 And to hym that worchith mede is not 
arettid bi grace, but bi dette. 25x3 More in Grafton Chron. 
II. 771 Neither king nor Pope can geve any place suche 
a privilege that it shall discharge a man of his debtes beyng 
able to pay. 01532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1064, 
I have herd say that promysse is dette. 2621 Bible Transl. 
Pref. 5 He hath for euer bound the Church vnto him, in 
a debt of speciall remembrance and thankefulnesse. a 1699 
Lady Halkett Autobiog. (1875)65, I was free of that Dept. 
2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 513 Debts contracted 
. .as far back as 2796. 2883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 502 

He considered he thus contracted a debt to the country. 

b. Jn debt : under obligation to pay something; 
owing something, esp. money. (See also c.) . In 
any one's debt : under obligation to pay or render 
something to him ; indebted to him. So out of 
debt , out of any one's debt ; to fall or run into (or in 
debt ; out of debt out of danger : see Danger, and 
cf. quot. 1531. 

c 2314 Guy JVarw. (A.) 462 * J>at dint he seyd, * was iuel 
sett. Wele schal y com out of )u dett.‘ c 2386 Chaucer Prol, 
280 Ther wiste no man (that he [the Marchaunt). was in 
dette. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxm. 20 Ne neuere shal falle 
in dette. 1478 Paston Lett, No. 824 III. 237 For he seythe 
ye be xx tr s in hys dette. 25x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 
770 Now unthnftes riott and runne in debt. 2552 Robin- 
son tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 104 Men, in whose debte and 
daunger they be not. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 434 Out of 
the debt of other men, and well able to pay. 1615 Sir E. 
Hoby Curry-combe 215, I see you meane not to die in 
Iabals debt for an Epigram. <22624 B p * M. Smith Semi, 
(1632) 5 Being ouer head and eares in debt. 2745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman vi. J1841) I, 39 They are under no neces- 
sity of running deep into debt. 2763 Gent l . Mag. July 332 
The black traders are often in debt to the chiefs. 2812 Mar; 
Edgeworth Absentee xiv, Lord^ Clonbrony,- for the first 
time since he left Ireland, found himself out of debt, and out 
of danger. 2845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 155 To run in debt 
to the shopkeepers. 

+ C. Obligation to do something;* duty. In 
debt : under obligation, in duty bound. Of or with 
debt: as a matter of debt, as is due or right ; as in 
duty bound. Obs. (Cf. 1 c.) 

c 2300 Cursor M. 23888 (Edin.) A besand he me taht to 
sette kat ik him ah to yeld wit dette. C1330R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 261 We ere in dette, at nede to help kyng. 
*393 Gower Cottf. HI. 52 And as it were of pure dette They 
yive her goodes to the king, c 2425 Wyntoun Chron. in. 
Prol. 23 Oure Eldrys we sulde folowe of det. a 2400 Relig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 2 Prelates and persons. -)?at 
ere haldene by dett for to lere kanie. ' 2488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 10, I.. cannot thanke the as I ought of dette. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot . (2858) I. 35 This fatajl stone. . 
Quhajr it wes brocht in ony land or erd. .Of verrie det the 
Scottis thair suld ring. ' • • 

3 . Jig. Used in Biblical language as the type of 
an offence requiring expiation, a sin. 

<22225 Auer. R. 126 We siggeS forgif us ure dettes, al so 
ase we uorgiueS to ure detturs. a 2400 Prymer (1891) 20 
Forgiue us oure dettes : as we foigeue to oure detoures. 
2508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 242 Whiche be our dettes? Truly 
oursjmnes. 2557 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. vi. 22 And forgeue 
vs our debtes [WvcLiF dettis, Cranm., Rhemish dettes, x6xx 
debts) euen asyve forgiue our debters. 2858 Trench Para- 
bles xvi, God is the creditor, men the debtors, and sins the 
debt. 

4 . Phrases, a. Debt of honour : a debt that can- 
not be legally enforced, but depends for its validity 
on the honour of the debtor ; usually applied to 
debts incurred by gambling. 

1646 Evance Noble Ord. 37 He is become a voluntary 
debitor. . in a debt of honour. 2732 Berkeley A Iciphr. 1. 98 
He. .is obliged to pay debts of Honour, that is, all such as 
are contracted by ‘ Play. 2839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday 
House xiii. 265 Pay your debt of honour, -Master Harry ! 

b. Debt of (or to) nature : the necessity. of dying, 
death \ .to pay the debt of (or one's debt to) nature : 
to die. [Lat. debitum nalurxi] 

[CX325 Shoreham 2 And his deythes dette gelde. 2375 
Barbour Bruce xix. 209 Hym worthit neyd to pay the det 
That no man for till pay may let.) 2494 Fabyan Chron. Ii. 
xli. 28 Fynally he payde the dette of nature. 2590 Marlowe 
Edw. II, Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 2x2/1 Pay nature’s debt with 
cheerful countenance. 1635 Quarles Embl. 11. xiii. The 
slender debt to nature’s quickly paid. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. II. lii. 265 He had paid his great Debt to 
Nature, without taking Notice of the small one due to me. 
x8r2 Examiner 23 Nov. 747/1 One of them has . . paid the 
debt of nature. 

c. Action of debt : an action at law for recover- 
ing a debt. 

1552 in Vicary's A nat. (1888) App. iii. 152 The gouemours 
i .to haue an accion of dett[e] for the same. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire 11891) 192 A plaintiffe in an action of debte. 
1800 Addison Amer. Law. Rip. in The ground of an 
action of debt is the consideration or equivalent given by 
the debtee to the debtor. 

+ & Bill of debt-, a promissory note, I.O. U., or 
other acknowledgement of indebtedness, in some 
countries used, like a bill of exchange, as a nego- 
tiable document. Obs. 

*53 ° Palsgr. 198/1 Byll of dette, cedule. m 2622 Malynes 
Atic . Law-Mcrch. 96 The most vsuall buying and selling of 
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commodities beyond the Seas, in the course of Trafficke, is 
for Bills of Debt, or Obligations, called Billes Obligatorie, 
which one Merchant eiueth vnto another, for commodities 
bought or sold, which is altogether vsed by the Merchants 
Aduenturors at Amsterdam, Middleborough, Hamborougb, 
and other places. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 16 If . . 
a law for transferring bills of debt should pass, we should not 

miss the Dutch money. Ibid. 139 In other Kingdoms and 
Countries abroad . . transference of Bills of Debt is in use. 

e. National Debt : a debt owing by a sovereign 
state to private individuals who have advanced 
money to it for the public needs ; esp. that main 
part of tho. public debt, which has been converted 
into a fund or stock of which the government no 
longer seeks to pay off the principal, but to provide 
the annual interest ; hence called funded debt, as 
opposed to the floating debt, which includes the 
ever-varying amounts due by the government and 
repayable on demand or by a certain time. 

1653 Chidley Uitle\ Remonstrance concerning the Public 
Faith, Soldier’s Arrears, and other Public Debts. 1721 A. 
Hutcheson {title), Collection of Treatises, relating to the 
National Debts and Funds. 1752 Hume Es s. Public Credit 
(1875) I. 364 _ National debts_ cause a mighty confluence of 
people and riches to the capital. 1812 G. Chalmers Dom. 
Econ. Gt. Brit. (New ed.) 210 The most efficient measure. . 
was to fund .. the floating debts, of the victualling, and of 
the ordnance departments. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI . 100 The 
contracting of the National Debt cannot be said to have 
been begun before the Revolution of 1688. i860 Knight 
Pop. Hist. Eng. VI. ill. 40 There was a floating debt of 
about ten millions. 1878 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. 
xxxix. 275 The South Sea Company, .for the purpose of 
reducing the National Debt, engaged .. to buy up certain 
annuities. 1889 Whitaker's Atman . 403 The French 
National Debt is the largest in the world .. Public debt, 
funded ^957,000,000; Public debt, floating, annuities, etc., 

• capitalized £728,372,372. 

f. Small debt: a debt of limited amount, for 
which summary jurisdiction is provided, in Eng- 
land in the County Court, in Scotland in the Small 
Debt Court held by the sheriff. Also attrib. 

■ (In Scotland the limit of these debts was in 1788 £5, in 
1837 £8 6s. 8d., and in 1853 £ \ 2 -) 

1603-4 Act 1 Jos. I, c. 34 {title). An Acte for Recouerie 
of Small Debtes. 1795 Act 35 Geo. Ill , c. 23 {title) An 
Act for the more easy and expeditious Recovery of Small 
Debts. 3861 \V. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 762 The Statute 
39 and 40 Geo. Ill, c. 46, commonly called the Small - 
Debt Act. Ibid. 764 The sheriff's exclusive jurisdiction in 
small debts was introduced by 6 Geo. IV, c. 24. /bid. 766 
The sheriffs must, in addition to their ordinary small-debt 
courts, hold circuit courts for the purposes of this act. /bid. 
767 By the act 36 and 17 Vict.c. 80, 3853, the small-debt juris- 
diction of sheriffs is extended to causes not exceeding £ 12. 
5 . attrib. and Comb. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 236 In mixed or Debt Ex- 
changes the Drawer receives no Monyes, but is Debtor, and 
gives Bills to his Creditor, .for payment of his Debt. x8zS 
Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 255 Large part of the rents 
must go to the Debt -Dealers, or Loan-makers.^ 1883 19/4 
Cent. May 884 Punishment of debt-frauds as crimes. 

+ Debt, ppl \ a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 dett(e, 6- 
debt. [ad. L. debit-us owed (cf. Debite a.), con- 
formed to debt sb.] Owed, due, owing. 

a 1340 HampOLe Psalter lxxviii. 5 ^eldand til he[e] dett 
[v.r. duwe) honur.^ c 1440 Hylton Seala Per/. (W. de W. 
1494) r. xl, That it is nedeful to the & dette for to traueyle 
soo. a 1555 Ridley Wks. (1843) 305 Promises so openly 
made, ana so duly debt. 3576 J. Knenvstub Confut. (1579) 
Q vj a, That which isdet and due on their behalfe. 3602 Shaks. 
Ham. hi. ii. 203 To pay our selues, what to ourselues is debt. 

t De'btable, a. Oh. rare — 1 , [f. Debt + 
-able.] Under pecuniary obligation, chargeable. 

1516 Plumpton Corr . 2x7 That your mastership shold be 
deniable to the King for the lordship of Plompton. 

+ Debt-bind, v. Obs. nonce-wd. traits. To 
bind by obligation, render indebted. 

ax6o8 Sackville Dk. Buckingham xliii. (D.), Banish’d by 
them whom he did thus debt-bind. 

De*bt-book. An account-book in which debts 
are recorded. Often fig. 

a x6oo Hooker Serm. Wks. 3845 II. 609 We dare not call 
God to a reckoning, as if we had him in our debt-books. 
x5i7 Hieuon Wks. 11 . 90 Forgiuenesse of sins is (as it were) 
the wiping out of a score, or the crossing of a debt-booke. 
2 745 De Poe's Eng. Tradesman x.vxii. (1841) II. 34 The 
proper method for a debt-book for a small tradesman. 

t De’bt-bonnd, ppl . a. Obs. Also -bounden. 
X. Under obligation, bound by duty, obliged. 

15x3 Douglas /Ends xi. iv. 62 This mysfortoun is myne 
of aid thirlage, As tharto detbund in my wrachit age. 1553 
Bale Gardiner's De vera Obcd. Pref. A iv. All true subiectes 
were dettebounden to defende . . and upholde, the supreme 
autoritie of the crowne. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 28, 
I will .. acknowledge myself debt bound to him. 1603 
in Ellis Ort'g. Lett . 1. III. 73 note f I shall acknowledge 
myself exceedingly debt-bound to your Excellency. 

2 . Of things: Obligatory, due, bounden. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius" Catech. 32 And daylie giwe det- 
bound tbankes to the for sua greate benefites. 

+ Debted, ppl. a. Obs. [? after OF. deti 
(Detty) : see -ED ; or aphetic form of an., eti-, in- 
debted (13th c.).] 

1 . Of things : Owed, due. 

0x375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Agnes 17 1 , Sc gy f he Jalcl dettyt 
honoure Til god bat al thinge has in cure. 1388 Wycuf 
Deut. xv. 2 To whom ony thing is dettid ,ethir vivid. 0x440 
Hylton Seala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) rr. vii, The payne 
detted for the synne. xssz Acr. Hamilton Catech. (1884I9 


Obediens dettit til our natural fatheris. 1599-16.. Mas- 
singer, etc. Old Law 1. i, In my debted duty. 

2 . Of persons: Under obligation ; indebted. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 267 In sic affynite Ilkane 
dettit wes til uthire. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 
I. 16 We ar dettit to you as faderis to thair childrin. 3590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 31 Three odde Duckets more Then 
I stand debted to this Gentleman. 

Debtee (de-tr). [f. Deht-or + -jke.] One to 
whom a debt is due : a creditor. 

_ 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xxix. (1638) 51 To appoint the 
libertieand the judgement of Conscience, .to the debtee then 
to the debtor, a 1626 Bacon if/ax. < 5 * Uses Com. Law ix. 
(1636) 39 Where the debtor makes the debtee his executor. 
x8oo Addison Amer. Law Rep. 111 The consideration or 
equivalent given by the debtee to the debtor. 

t De'btfnl, a. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 5 dette- 
fuU, 5-7 detfultl. [f. Debt sb. + -pul.] 

1 . Owed, bounden, due ; dutiful. 

ci 425 Wyntoun Cron.v n. viii. 13 The Kyng of Frawns 
Hys Lord be detful Alegeawns. a 1440 Pound. St. Bar- 
//r<?Zt?/«£7tAy (E.E.T.S.) 54 Sum penyes, the whiche of avowe 
were dettefull to the Chirche of seynt Barthylmewe. 1556 
Lauder Tractate 176 And do 50W homage and reuerence, 
With all detfull Obedience. 1621 Bk. Discipl. Ch . Scot. 
Pref., The obligation, whereby they are bound for debtfull 
obedience. 

2 . Indebted. 

X649 Ld. Foord in M. P. Brown Suppi. Dec, I. 434 That 
..Patrick Keir. .was debtful to him in greater sums. 
Hence -f Deiatfully adv. Sc., duly, dutifully. 
c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. viii. 704 Thare charge thai dyd 
nocht detfully. 1478 Sc. Acts yas.l/l (1814) 123 (Jam.) 
That oure souuerain lord. .sal. .execut detfully the panys of 
proscripcioun & tresoun aganis the saidis personis. 

Debtless (de-tles), a. [See -less.] Free from, 
or clear of, debt. 

CX386 Chaucer Prol. 582 To make him lyve by his propre 
good, In honour detteles, but if he were wood. 1570 E. 
Robson in Durham Depositions iSurtees) 228 He is worth 
£30, debtless, of his own goods. 1590 Swinburne Testa- 
ments 103 Legacies to be paid out of the cleere debtlesse 
goods. 1766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius m. 184 Debtless 
to power, but Fortune’s and it’s own. 1848 Tait's Mag. 
276 America, free and debtless, was there before their eyes. 

Debtor (de*te.i). Forms : a. 3 dettor, 3-5 
det(t)ur, 4-6 det(t)our, -or, 5 dettere, 6-7 
detter ; / 3 . 6-7 debter. 7 -our, 6- -or. See also 
Debitor. [ME. dcl(t)ur, -our, a. OF. det{t)or , 
-ur, -our (later detteur , deblcur) : -L. debitor-em , 
acc. of debitor (whence OF. detfire). In later 
OF. often artificially spelt with b , after L. ; in Eng. 
the b was inserted between i56oand 1668, being 
first prevalent in legal documents, where it was 
probably assisted by the parallel form Debitor. 
(The Bible of 1611 has detter, debter, each thrice : 
debtor twice, debtour once.)] 

1 . One who owes or is indebted to another : a. 
One who owes money to one or more persons : cor- 
relative to creditor. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 465/1x7 An vsurer . . bat hadde 
dettores tweyne. 1387 Trevxsa Higden III. 189 (MatzA 
Pe dettoures my3te noujt pay here money at here day. 1464 
Mann. # Hotisch . Exp. 102 Thomas Hoo is become detor 
to my sayd mastyre. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 1 Now 
commeth the man that he was detter vnto. 1568 Grafton 
Citron. II. 360 The Admyrall became debter to them all .. 
Suche summes of money as he was become debtor for. x6xi 
Bible Luke xvi. 5 So he called euery one of his lords 
detters vnto him [so all 16th c. in/. ; Wyclif dettours]. 
1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 59 Dettors and delinquents may 
walk abroad without a keeper. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
man v. (1841) I. 34 Acts of grace for the relief of insolvent 
debtors. ^ 1865 Dickens Pint. Fr. hi. i, Pubsey & Co., 
are so strict with their debtors. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 
257 Execution against the person of a judgment debtor. 

b. One who owes an obligation or duty. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 126 Louerd, we siggecJ for^if us ure dettes, 
al so ase we uor^iueS to ure detturs.. 2382 Wycuf Matt. 
vi. 12 For3eue to vs oure dettes as we forseue to oure 
dettours [1383 -ouris, Coverd., Cranmer, Rhein., detters, 
Geneva, 2611, debtersj. — Rom. i. 34 To Grekis and bar- 
baryns..to wyse men and vnwyse men, I am dettour. 
a 1535 More De auat. Nouiss. Wks. 91 To whom we be al 
dettours of death. 1593 Shaks; Liter. 1155 When life is 
sham’d, and death Reproches detter. c 1645 Howell-Ac/L 
(1726) 10 Of joy ungrudg’d may each Day be a Debter. 
1653 Walton Angler i. 38, I must be your Debtor, .for the 
rest of my promised discourse, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1716) 
II. 140 He being . . master of all things and debtour to none. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 334 Debtors for our lives to you. 

c. Poor debtor (U. S.) : One who, being im- 
prisoned in a civil action for debt, is, under the 
laws of several States, entitled to be discharged 
after a short period, on proof of poverty, etc. 

183X W. L. Garrison in Liberator 1 . 28 The Poor Debtor. 

2 . Book-keeping. Debtor (or Dr.) being written 
at the top of the left-hand or debit side of an ac- 
count is hence applied to this side of an account, or 
to what is entered there. 

[1543-1660 : see Debitor.} 1714 {title\ The Gentleman 
Accomptant or an Essay to Unfold the Mystery of Ac- 
compts, by Way of Debtor and Creditor. 1745 [see Creditor 
2]. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/1 Exacting, .equilibrium be- 
tween debtor and creditor in each entry. 

allrib. [1588: see Debitor.] 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 
549 T i When I look upon the Debtor-side, I find such 
innumerable Articles, that I want Arithmetick to cast them 
up. 3836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/1 All the debtor accounts on 
one side, compared with, .the creditor accounts on the other. 


x866 C. W. Hoskyns Occas. Ess. 133 Every human right, 
however absolute and accredited, has its corresponding 
debtor-page of duty and obligation. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as debtor law, country', 
debtor side, etc. (see 2) ; debtor-like adj. 

1669 Dryden Tyran. Lave v. i, Debtor-like, I dare not 
meet your eyes. 1810 Minchin (title', A Treatise on the 
Defects of the Debtor and Creditor Laws. 1881 H. H. 
Gibbs Double Stand. 68 The debtor country.. will pay its 
debts in Silver. 

Hence De’b tor ship. 

1798 H. T. Colebrooke tr. Digest Hindu Law (1801) I. 7 
The debtorship of others than women, or the like. 1859 
G. Meredith R.Fevercl I. ix. 173 Without incurring further 
debtorship. 

tDebU'CCinate, v. Obs — ° [f. L. dcbuccinare 
to trumpet forth (Tertull.), prop, debucinare, f. de- 
(De- I. 3) + bucindre to trumpet.] ‘To report 
abroad’ (Cockeram 1623). 

+ DebuTLiate, V. Obs — 0 [Improperly f, de- 
(De- I. :) + L. bullire to boil. Cf. F. djbouillir.'] 
‘To bubble or seeth over’ (Blount 1656). 

t DebnUi'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. * de- 
bit lit re : see prec.] A bubbling or boiling over. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1730-6 — (folio). Whence in John* 
son. Ash and mod. Diets. 

f Debu’rse, v. Obs. Sc. Also (Sdebtirs, -burce, 
7 debourse, [a. F. dtfboursc-r, in OF. desbourscr , 
f dcs - L. dis- (see De- I. 6) + bourse late pop. 
L. bursa purse.] To pay out, Disburse. 

3529 W. Frankeleyn in Fiddes Wolsey 11.(1726) 167 Vour 
grace shuld not deburce owt of your coffers very myche 
monye. 2562 in W. H.' Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 286 
Suche. .somes as they shall deburse, c x6io Sir J. Melvil 
Mem. 318. 1705 Kirk-Session Rec. in Sc. Leader 22 June 
1888 Debursea upon thatching the schoolhouse £zz 3s. 4d. 

Hence DebuTsing vbl. sb. =next. 

1598 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 179 (Jam.) Necessar debur- 
singis in thair hienes. .maist honorabill enairis. 

t Debirrseaient. Obs. Sc. [a. F. d/bourse- 
ment, f. dibourser: see prec.] = Disbursement. 

1637-50 Row Hist . Kirk (1842) 253 Provyding ahvayes 
his debursements exceed not 400 merks. 1689 R. Sinclair 
in Leisure Hour (1883) 205/1 Accompt of debursements for 
my son Jhon. 

Debusscope (de’b^skoup). [f. the name of 
the inventor M. Debus + -scope, after kaleidoscope .] 
An optical contrivance consisting of two mirrors 
placed at an angle of 72 0 , so as to give four reflec- 
tions of an object or figure placed between them and 
form composite figures for purposes of decorative 
design, etc. 

1862 Timbs Vear-Bk. 0/ Facts 144 M. Debus has invented 
this new form of kaleidoscope. The debusscope may be made 
of any size. 01865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I, 43/x In the 
Debusscope, any object-placed between the mirrors is multi- 
plied, so as to present a fourfold appearance. 

11 Debut (dtfb H). [F. vbl. sb., f. d/buter to make 
the first stroke in billiards, etc., lead off : see Littre 
and Hatzfeld.] Entry into society ; first appearance 
in public of an actor, actress, or other performer. 

1751 Chesterf. Lett, ccxxxviii. (1792) HI. 88, I find that 
your debut at Paris has been a good one. 1806 Byron 
Occas. Prol. 15 To-night you throng to witness the dlbut 
Of embryo actors, to the Drama new. 1837 Ld, Bcacons- 
field m Corr. w. Sister (1886) 78, I state at once that my 
ddbut [in House of Comm.) was a failure. 

So Ddbut (e v. [cf. F. ddbuter ], to make one’s 
debut ; to ‘ come out \ 

1830 Frascds Ma°. II. 52 He debuted at Naples, about 
five years ago, and has since performed . . in the principal 
theatres of Italy. 1885 F. Arthur Coparceners v. 69 1 he 
moment.. is.. a proud one for the debuting youth. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 6/1 When a popular actor's son 
‘ debuts ’ with a flourish of trumpets. 

Debutant (drbtftan). [F. pr. pple. of dtbuter : 
see prec,] A male performer or speaker making 
his first appearance before the public. So Debu- 
tante (-taut) [F. fem. of the same], a female appear- 
ing for the first time before the public or in society. 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 282 The^character was favour- 
able to a debutant. 1826 Disraeli Viz\ Grey iv. i, Under 
different circumstances from those which usually attend 
most political debutants. 1837 Blaekzv. Mag. XJAl.j. 43 / 1 
Gentlemen are apt to dismiss all serious thoughts m address- 
ing a very young debutante. 

Debyiite, -yte : see Debilite. 

DebyDe, obs. form of Dibble. 

Debyte, -tie, -ty, -tour : see Debite, etc. 

Dec. Abbrev. of December; in Music of De. 
ckescendo; in Med. of L. dccoctum ( = decoction). 

Deca-, dec-, Gr. Una- ten, an initial element 
in numerous technical words : see below. Also 

1 Decaca'lithous a. [Gr. axai'Ba thorn], having 
ten -spines (Syd. See. Lex. rSSe). Deca-cvrhon 
a. Cheat, in decaearbon series, the series of hydro- 
carbon compounds containing C, 0 , as decane, decent, 
decine, decyl, q.v. II Peca-cera. sb. pi. Zed. (Gt. 
Kfpas, Kepar- horn], a name proposed bv somenatu- 

raiists for the ten-armed cephalopoda, otherwise 
cnV.ed Desapcda. Deca'cerato {Syd.Scc. Lex.i hX), 
Deca-cerons <J., ten-homed, pertaining to the Vl- 
cacera. Decada-ctylous a. Zoo!., having ten ravs or 
finders (Syd.Soe.Lex.). Decadi'anome Math. [Gr. 
v 0-2 
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ZiavofiT] distribution,- Dianome], a quartic surface 
(dianome) having ten conical points. X>e*cafid a. 
[L. -fidns -cleft] = Decemfid {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
De*calet nonce-tod. [after triplet], a stanza of ten 
lines. DecaTobate a. TGr. \o& 6 s lobe], ten-lobed. 
Deca'merons a. [Gr. pcepos part], consisting of ten 
parts or divisions, decempartite {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Deca-meter nonce-'ivd. [Gr. phpov measure], a 
verse consisting of ten metrical feet. Decangular 

a. [L. angulus, corner], having ten angles = Deca- 
gonal. Decantherons a. Mot. [Anther], having 
ten anthers. Decapa-rtite a. = deccmpartiie : see 
Decem-. Decape*talous a. Mot. [Petal], having 
ten petals {Syd. Soc. Lex.). DecapHyUons 
a. Bot. [Gr. <pv\\ov leaf], ten-leaved. Decap- 
terygious a. Ichth . [vrepuyiov fin], having ten 
fins ; so Decaptery'gian a. and sb. Decase'mic 
(-srmik) a. [cf. the Gr. comp, r tooap etmuSc/m- 
arjpo j, f. aTjpa mark, sign], consisting of ten units 
of metrical measurement as a ‘ decasemic colon '. 
Decase-palons a. Bot. [Sepal], having ten sepals. 
Decaspe'rmal, -spe’rmous a. Bot. [Gr. avippa 
seed], having ten seeds. 

1874 Salmon’ Annlyt. Geom, Three Dim. (ed. 3) 507 Deca- 
dianome. 1861 Bentley Man. Bot. iv. §4. 274 A flower 
with Ten carpels or Ten styles is Decagynous. 1882 Vines 
Sachs's Bot. 654 Whorls dimerous to octamerous. .or penta- 
merous and decamerous. 1821 Blackw. A tag. X. 387 They 
might have appeared as decameters, had that structure of 
verse pleased the eyes of the compositor. 18.. Leg (cited 
by Webster 1828', Decangular. z8yg Sir G. Scott Led. 
Archil. II. 197 The vaulting, having its sides divided., 
making in alf a decapartite vault. 1793 Martyn Lang. 
Bot. s.v., Decaphyllus calyx, a decaphyllous or ten-leaved 
calyx; as in Hibiscus. 1847 Craig, Decaptcrygians , a 
name given by Schneider to an artificial division of fishes, 
including such as have ten fins. Ibid., Dccasperntal , 
Dccas/er/nous, containing ten seeds, as the berry of Psi- 
dinm decaspcrmum. 

2 . esp. in the nomenclature of the French metric 
system, the initial element in names of measures 
and weights, composed of ten times the standard 
unit of the series in question. (Cf. Deci-.) Hence, 
De'cagramme, -gram (F. decagramme ), the 
weight of 10 grammes (-154-32349 troy grains, 
or *353 oz. avoird.). De'calitre (de'kalftai), [F. 
dcca-\ a measure of capacity, containing 10 litres 
( = 610-28 cubic inches, or a little over 2^ gallons). 
Decametre (-de'kam/tai), [F. dtfca-], a lineal 
measure of 10 metres ( = 32 ft. 9-7079 inches Eng.). 
Decastere (de’kastf«»j), [F. dScastirc], a solid mea- 
sure — 10 steres or cubic metres. Also + Decare 
{obs.), a measure of 10 ares= 1000 square metres. 

1810 Naval Chrcn. XXIV. 301-2. [Has decagram, dcca . 
littre, decameter , decar.] 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner 
(ed. 2) 417 Decametre signifies ten metres. Ibid. 419 Kiliare 
. . Hectare . . Decare. 1860 All Year Round No. 69. 448 
A decalitre . . would contain a hundred thousand grains [of 
wheat]. x8oo Daily News 10 Dec. 3/3 He then brought up 
the dose of lymph to two decagrammes, a potent one. 
t Deca’chdnnate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. decachin- 
ndre (Tertnll.) to deride (De- I. 4^.] ‘To scorn 1 
(Cockerara, 1623). 

Decachord (deLak^id), a. and sb. Also 6 
-corde. [ad. L. decachord-us , - urn , a. Gr. 5 c*d- 
Xop 5 * or, -ov, ten-stringed, f. + -x<>pty string.] 
A. adj. Ten-stringed (cf. Ms. xxxii. 2 Iv pa\Trj- 
picp b(Kaxbpfiw). 33 . sb. A musical instrument with 
ten strings. 

cxs*S Skelton Repiyc. 340 Dauid, our poete, harped., 
melodiously ..in his decacorae psautry. 1555 Abp. Parker 
Ps . (1556) A ij, In Lute and Harpe rejoyce to sing, Syng 
Psalmes in decachorde. 1609 Douland Ornith. Micros. 23 
It is called a Monochord, because it hath but one string, as 
. .a Decachord which hath tenne. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
Wks. 1684 IV. 1.91 Dechacord or instrument of ten strings. 
Ibid., On a dechachord Psaltery-. 1858 Neale Bernard de 
M. 33 Whose everlasting music Is the glorious decachord. 

tDecachoTdon. Obs. (In 7 -cordon.) [a. 
Gr. Sftfdxo/jBov : see prec.] = prec. B. Also Jig. 

160 tW. Watson [title), Decacordon of Ten Quodlibeticall 
Questions concerning Religion and State. 1613 R. C. 
Table Alph., Decacordon, an instrument with tenne strings. 

t Decactrminate, v. Obs - « [f. L. dicacu- 
mindre to deprive of the top (De- L 6).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decacuminate, to take off the 
top of any thing. 2727 Bailey voL II, Decacuminated ’ 
having the Tops lopped off. (So in J. and mod. Diets.) 
Decad (de*kad). [ad. Gr. 5 f/cas, 5 f/rn 5 -, col- 
lective sb. from 5 h-a ten.] 

1 . The number ten (the perfect number of the 
Pythagoreans^. 

i6x6 in 1 ’ullokar. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (X701) 
379/2 The Decad comprehends every Reason of Number.and 
every Proportion. x85s Grote Plato I . i. n The Dekad, the 
full and perfect number. x88x tr. Zeller's Presocratic Phil. 
!• A -7 All numbers and all powers of numbers appeared to 
them [the Pythagoreans] to be comprehended in the decad. 

2 . Music, A group of ten notes out of which may 
be formed the consonant triads, and all the discords 
possible without a modulation. 

1875 A. J, Ellis tr. Helmholtz 663 Decad. 

3 . An earlier spelling of Decade, q.v. 


Deeadactylous : see Deca- prejix 1. 
Decadal (de’kadal), a. [f. L. dccas , decad-em , 
a. Gr. Stubs , dttead-a Decade + -At.] Of or re- 
lating to the number ten ; belonging to a decade or 
j period of ten years. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sitpf. s. v. Arithmetic , Decadal 
Arithmetic, that performed by the nine figures and a Cypher. 
1881 M. L. Knapk Disasters 45 The decadal character of 
i epidemics has been noticed. 

De'cadarch,. Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. 5 u:adapx-os, 
f. fo/fd 5 -a Decade + apyos chief.] A commander 
of ten, a decurion. 

1794 T. Taylor tr. Pausanias III. 16 The Decadarchs, or 
governors of companies consisting each of ten men. 

De'cadarchy, deba-. Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. 
SataSapxla : see prec.] A ruling body of ten. Cf. 
Deoaiichv. 

1849 Grote Greece n._ Ixv. V. 547 He constituted^ an 
oligarchy of ten native citizens, chosen from among his — 
partisans, and called a Dekarchy, or Dekadarchy. 1852 
Ibid. 11. Ixxvii. X. 137 The oppressions exercised by the 
Spartan harmosts and the dekadarchies. 

Decadary (de*kaderi), a. [f. L. dccad-cm De- 
cade + -ary, after F. dtcadaire .] Relating to a 
decade or period of ten days (in the French Re- 
publican calendar of 1793). 

x8ox Durn£ Ncolog. Fr. Did. 71 Decadairc . . A decadary 
festival dedicated to the Eternal. 1823 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXVIII. 508 For the purpose of giving a religious character 
to the Decadary fetes. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 454 
The whole of the decadary days were kept, or ordered to be 
kept, as secular festivals. 

Decada*tion. Music, [f. Decad 2 + -ation.] 
The process of converting one decad into another in 
order to obtain a new series of consonant triads, etc. 

1875 A. J. Elus tr. Helmholtz 665 This change of one 
decad into another is called dccadation. 

Decade (de'kJd). Also 7-9 decad. [a. F. 
decade (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. decas, dccad-cm, 
a. Gr. bt/tas, StKaba, a group of ten, f. beica ten. 
Cf. Decad.] 

1 . An assemblage, group, set, or series of ten. 
2594 Plat Jewell-ho . 111. 81 Your subiectes must consist 

of Decades, whereof the first is a man, and the fifth a woman. 
16x2 R. Sheldon Serin. St. Martin's 41 Of which some 
bring into this Kingdome Decades of thousands. 2679 T. 
Pierce (title\ A decad of Caveats to the people of England. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xvi. 265 Can we engage, not deends, but 
an host ? X830 Godwin Clondcsley III. xv. 298 His prisoners 
were divided into two decads. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. 
xiv. 301 In two hours, our fervid innovator drew up that 
decade of propositions. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Reel. Terms 
s.v. Beads 61 The practice of saying fifteen decades of the 
Ave Maria, with one Our Father after each decade, was 
invented by St. Dominic. 

2 . spec . Short for ‘ decade of years 1 ; a period of 
ten years. 

1605 T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 121 So many tens 
or decads of yeares. 1709 J. Palmer Latter Day Glory 
112 That Decad of Years in which the Empire ceased. 1869 
Raivlinson Anc. Hist. 296 The war. .might still have con- 
tinued for another decade of years. 

CX655 T. Dugard in S. Ashe Fun. Serm. (1655) 71 His 
smoother brow .. made me hope that He might raise eight 
Decads to a Century-. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . i. $ 19 In 
the second decad of the 12th Cent. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
F. 82 Since Averill was a decad and a half His elder. 1878 
Dowden Stud. Lit. 1 The last decade of that century-, 

b. A period of ten days, substituted for the week 
in the French Republican calendar of 1793. 

1798 Anti-Jacobin in Spirit Public Jmls. (1799) II. 43ln 
the course of the next decade I shall sail to the canal which 
is now cutting across the Isthmus of Suez. 1801 Dupre 
Neolog. Fr. Did. 71 Three decades make a month of thirty 
days. 

3 . A division of a literary work, containing ten 
books or parts ; as the decades of Livy. 

1475 Bh. Noblesse 53 l rede in the Romayns stories of 
Titus Livius, in the booke of the first decade. 1555 Eden 
(title), The Decades of the newe worlde or West India. 
1594 Iri7/<r), Diana: or the_ excellent conceitful Sonnets of 

H. Cfonstable] .. Deuided into viij Decads. 1651 Walton 
Rcliq Wotton. (1672) 46 'Tis the first Epistle in his Printed 
Decads. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jount. France I. 394 He was 
a blockhead, and burned Livy’s decads. 1840 Macaulay 
Ranke Ess. i8sr II. 139 It is now as hopelessly- lost as the 
second decade o( Livy. 1882 Encycl. Bril, XIV. 726/1 
(Livys, The division into decades is certainly not due to the 
author himself, and is first heard of at the end of the 5th 
century. 

4 . Comb. + decade-day =• Decadi ; decade- 
ring, a finger-ring having ten projections or knobs 
for counting the repetition of so many Aves. 

1798 Anti-Jacobin in Spir. Public Jmls . (1799) II. 134 
When father had been keeping his Decade-day-, as he calls 
it (for we had no Sundays now, though we did no work). 
x 85 i C. W. King Ant. Gents (1866) 296 The decade rings 
of medieval times . . are readily known by their having ten 
projections like short cogs on their circumference, represent- 
ing so many Aves , whilst the round head, engraved with 

I. H.S., stands for the Pater Noster. 

fDeca*de, decaid, v. Sc. Obs. [ad. L. de- 
cad- ere Decay.] To fall down, fail. 

*5- - Aberdeen Reg. (Jamieson). 

Decadence (de'kadcns, dfk<? J *dens). In 6-7 
Sc. decadens. [a. F« decadence (1413 in Hatzf.), 
ad. med.L. decadent ia, Sp., Pg. dccaddncia , It. de- 
cade nza ‘ a declyning, a decaying 1 (Florio), f. de- 
j caderc to decay, f. de- down + cadere to fall (the 


Comm. Romanic repr. of L. cadcre to fall ; cf. Sp. 
caer, F. c/nfoir). The prevalent accentuation has 
been dcca’ deuce, peril, after decay (see the dic- 
tionaries) ; de'cadcnec is now considered more 
scholarly.] 

The process of falling away or declining (from a 
prior state of excellence, vitality, prosperity, etc.); 
decay ; impaired or deteriorated condition. 

1549 Covtpi. Scot. vii. 71 My triumphant stait is succum- 
bit in decadens. 1623 Favine The at. Hon.\\. xii. J77 Fore- 
warning of the entire decadence of the Kingdom, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 185 Doth in Decadens fall and 
slack remaine. a 1734 North Exam. h. v. § 144 (1740) 406 
The Decadence of ail the Good he had hoped, or could 
hope for, in the World. 1762 Goldsm. Cit, IV. xl, Every 
day produces some pathetic exclamation upon the decadence 
of taste and genius. 1815 Scott Guy i\I. ii. The old castle, 
where the family lived in their decadence. 1847 Ld. Lindsay 
Chr. Art I. 114 The eleventh century-, commonly con- 
sidered as marking the lowest decadence of Byzantine art. 
1B71 J. B. Mayor in Jrnl. Pltilol . III. 348 ‘Decadence' 
seems to have made little way in England^ until the last 
quarter of a century, when, .it came into fashion, apparently 
to denote decline, and connote a scientific and enlightened 
view of that decline on the part of the user. 

b. spec. Applied to a particular period of de- 
cline in art, literature, etc. 

e. g. the Silver Age of Latin literature (chiefly a French 
use) ; in Art, the period subsequent to Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. 

1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna Introd. (1857) 73 The 
style of art belongs to the decadence. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xxi. 6x5 The men of thede cadence, not Jess, than 
the men of the renaissance, were giants of learning, 

c. lit. Falling down, falling off. nonce-use. 

1812 Sir R. Wilson Diary 1 . 136, 1 fell to the ground in the 

dirtiest soil that could be selected by- a man in a state of 
decadence. 1884 Birrn. Weekly Post 15 Nov.. 1/4 This 
process is said to prevent the decadence of the hair. 

Decadency (de’kadensi, dike 1 ’densi). Also 
7 decaydency. [f. as prec. with suffix -ency.] 
Decaying condition ; also = prec. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Erontcna 132 The infirmitie 
and decadency of the King. 1685 F. Spence House of 
Medici 239 During the decaydency and restauration of the 
Roman empire. 1777 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 189/2 The causes 
of the decadency ot an empire. 1779 Swinburne Tray. 
Spain xliv. (T.), Burgos .. long since abandoned by its 
princes to obscurity and decadency. 1812 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 14 Of a cadaverous man the decay, 
of a paralytic man the decadency, is sensible. 1844 Frasers 
Mag.. XXIX. 313 He enumerated all the causes of the 
Spanish decadency. 

Decadent (de*kadent, d/kt 7l dent), a. [f. De- 
cadence : see -ent. So mod.F. ddcadent (Hatzf.).] 
1. That is in a state of decay or decline; falling 
off or deteriorating from a prior condition of ex- 
cellence, vitality, prosperity, etc. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 1. ii. Those decadent ages in 
which no Ideal either grows or blossoms? 1872 Blackie 
Lays Highl. Introd. 50 A grey, old town with an air of 
decadent respectability about it. 1885 M»ie. Darmesteter 
in Mag. of Art Sept. 477/1 To establish in his kingdom 
the already decadent and modern art of Italy. 

Ij 2. Said of a French school which affects to 
belong to an age of decadence in literature and 
art. Hence sb. A member of this fraternity. 

[1885 Figaro 22 Sept., Le decadent n’a pas d’idees. 11 n’en 
veut pas. II aime mieux les mots. .C'est au lecteur a com- 
prendre et a mettre des idees sous les mots. Le lecteur s’y 
refuse generalement. De lh, m6pris du decadent pour le 
lecteur.]^ 1888 Sat . Rev. 6 Oct. 417/2 M. Darmesteter has 
written in a style occasionally- a little decadent and over- 
elaborate. X890 Ibid. 22 Nov. 602/2 The very noisy and 
motley crew of younger writers in France . . naturalists, 
decadents, scientific critics, and what not. 1889 Daily 
News 8 Nov. 5/2 A wonderful piece of ‘decadent’ French, 
in a queer new style, as if Rabejais’s Limousin had been 
reborn, with a fresh manner of being unintelligible. 

Hence Dexadently adv. 

1892 Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 492/2 It is very prettily- and de- 
cadently written. 

Decadescent (dekade'sent\ a. voncc-wd. [f. 
assumed L. type decadescere, inceptive from med.L. 
orRomanic dccadcre : see Decadence and -escent.] 
Beginning or tending to decay. 

1858 National Rev. Oct. 351 Those perils of matrimony- 
over which decadescent virgins sigh so affectingly-. 

Ii Decadi. [Fr. : f. Gr. 5 4tca ten + -di day in 
Lundi , etc.] The tenth day of the * decade 1 in 
the French Republican calendar, superseding Sun- 
day as a day of rest. 

1795 Burke Let. to W. Elliot Wks. VII. 358 Annulling 
the Catvinistick ^sabbath, and establishing the dtcadi of 
atheism in all his states. 1801 H. M. Williams Sk. Fr. 
Rep. I. xxit. 323 The fosse, formed into a walk, furnishes a 
ball-room to the villagers on the decadi. 

Decadianome : see Deca- prejix. 

Decadi C (d/kardik), a. [a. Gr. So rnSiUos, 
f. Gr. 5«/:a5- (see Decade) + -ic.] Belonging to 
the system of counting by tens ; denar)'. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvL (1866* II. 42 We select 
the decad jc scheme of numeration. 1877 E. Cairo I'hilos. 
Kant u.vi. 293 The decad ic system of numbers. 1 883^ Ti/tics 
5 July 7/3 The reduction of a Dccadic Binary Qunntic. ' 

Decadist (de'kadist). rarer - 0 [f. Gr. 5f/m5- 
Decade + -ist.] One who writes in decades. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. ted. 4), Decadist, aWriter of Decads, 
such was Titus Livius. 
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Decadrachm, deka- (de'kadrcem). Mu mis m. 
[f. Gr. otKaSpaxius of the value of ten drachmae, f. 
5e«o ten + Spaxprj Drachma.] An ancient Greek 
silver coin of the value of io drachmas. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 7 35/1 Pre-eminent amongst them was 
a decadrachm of Syracuse. 

Dectesarize, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Decafid: see Deca- prefix 1. 

Decagon (de’kagp-i). Gcom . [ad. med.L. de- 
cagonum sb., -us adj., a. Gr. Scmyoovov, -os, f. Gr. 
ZeKa ten, and yavla comer or angle, -70.ro? angled. 
Used at first in Latin form. Cf. F. dicagonc , 1652 
in Hatzfeld.] A plane figure having ten sides and 
ten angles. Also atlrib. 

[1571 Digges Pantom . iv. xxv. H h Hj b, The superficies of 
an equiangie Decagonum.] X613-39 I. Jones in Leoni 
Palladio's Archit . (1742) II. 46 A Circle without and De- 
cagon within. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn. s.v., If they are 
all equal to one another 'tis then called a Regular Decagon, 
and it may be inscribed in a Circle. 1838 Murray's Hatnibk. 
N. Germ. 226 The circular portion, or rather the decagon, 
was not finished till 1227. i83x Trans. Victoria Inst. >tlV. 
195, 1 discovered a perfect decagon terra cotta cylinder. 

Decagonal (dfkce’gonal), a. [f. med.L. de - 
cagon-nm + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a decagon ; 
of the form of a. decagon ; ten-sided. 

rs7i Digges Pantom. iv. ix. Y j b, The decagonall corde 
of that circle wheron Icosaedron is framed. 1717 Berkeley 
Tour in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 526 What remains is a deca- 
gonal building. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 235 
Its surrounding wall is not circular, but decagonal. 
Decagram : see Deca- prefix 2. 

Decagynous (d/kce'd.^inas), a. Hot. [f. mod. 
Bot.L. deragyn-zts, f. Gr. hlna ten + ywfj woman, 
female, taken by Linnreus in sense of < female organ, 
pistil *.] Having ten pistils. 

So Decagynia, a name for an order of plants 
having ten pistils, in a class of the Linnrean Sexual 
System, as class Decandria , order Decagynia , genus 
Phytolacca : see Linn reus Spec . Plant . ed. 1, 1753, 
Colin Milne Pot. Diet. 1770. 

Decahedral (dckajhrdral), a. [f. next + -al.] 
Having the form of a decahedron; ten-sided. 
a 18x1 Pinkerton Petral. 1. 494 Prismatic decahedral selen- 
ite, produced by the elongated octahedron. 

Decahedron (deka,hrdrpn). Geom. [Repre- 
senting a Gr, * 5 e/cdc 5 pov, neuter of * 5 cKac 5 po?, on 
the model of Ifaefyos, f. 5 e/ca ten + e$pa seat, base. 
Cf. F. decaZdre, Hatty 1801.] A solid figure having 
ten faces, 1828 in Webster. 

-Decaid: see Decade v. (Sc.). 

Decairt, var. of Decaiit Sc. Ohs., to discard. 
Decalcation (dfkrelhv^Jbn). [f. L. dd- down 
(De- I. z) + calcdre to tread, to trample: see 
-ATION.] A treading or trampling down or hard. 

1827 Steuart Planters G. (1828) 294 When it will bear 
the workmen’s feet, it is ultimately finished, by a complete 
decalcation of the surface. 

Decalcify (d/kredsifai), v . [f. De- II. i + 
Calcify.] traits. To deprive (e.g. bone) of its 
lime or calcareous matter. Hence DecaTcified 
ppl. a . ; DecaTcifyingr vbl. sb . ; Decalciflca' tion, 
the action of decalcifying. 

3847-9 Todd Cycl Anat . IV. 564/1 No vestige of them can 
be traced in the decalcified shell 1839 Ibid. V. 487/2 Decal- 
cification brings to light no endoplasts in the ‘ cells 1839 
J. Tomes Dental Surg. (1873) 297 Decalcifying a tooth by 
the aid of a dilute mineral acid. 1875 Darwin Inscctiv. PI. 
vi. 105 The normal appearance of decalcified bone. 

De calc Oma* Ilia. Often in Fr. form. [ad. 
mod.F. decalcomanie , f. dicalquer to transfer a 
tracing + - manie mania, craze.] A process or art 
of transferring pictures from a specially prepared 
paper to surfaces of glass, porcelain, etc., much in 
vogue about 1862-4. Also attrib. 

1864 The Queen 27 Feb. 164 There are few employments 
for leisure hours which for the past eighteen months have 
proved either so fashionable or fascinating as decalcomanie. 
1865 Mont. Star 25 Aug., The potichomanja .. assumed a 
still more virulent craze when decalcomania was ushered 
into the world. 2869 Eng. Mcch. 12 Nov. 215/r Gilded 
scroll-work can be made to show through plain glass by the 
Decalcomanie process. 

Decalcoma'niao, one who practises this process. 
1866 Miss Braddon Lady's Mile 1x6 The most timid of 
the decalcomaniacs. 

Decalet, -litre, -lobate : see Deca- 1, 2. 
Decalogist (dfkre-lod^ist). rare. [f. L. deca- 
logtts Decalogue + -ist.] One who expounds the 
decalogue or Ten Commandments. 

1650 Gregory's Posihuma Life 3 M r Dod the Decalogist. 
2738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 452. 2889 A. H. Drvsdale 
Hist. Presbyt. Eng. 11. v. 242 John Dod (surnamed the De- 
calogist, from his book on the Ten Commandments). 

Decalogue (de’fcalpg). [a. F. dialogue (15th 
c. in HatzL), ad. L. deealog-us (Tertu Ilian), a. Gr. 
ScnaKoyos (orig. adj. j) SucdXoyos, sc. £( 0 Aor), in 
Clemens Alexand., etc., from the phrase ot Sina 
Xoyoi the ten commandments, in LXX, Philo, etc. 
In Wyclif, prob. directly from Latin: cf. quot. 2563. 

The word occurs repeatedly in the Latin version of Irenseus 
adv. Hxrcs. ; and was probably in the Greek original.] 
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The Ten Commandments collectively as a body 
of law. 

2382 Wyclif Rom . Prol. 299 The noumbre cf the firste 
maundementus of the decaloge. 2563 Man Muscutus' Com - 
moitpl. 34 a, The preceptes of the Decalogus bee called, the 
tenne wordes. 2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 84 They be- 
leeve the.Decalog of Moses. 1670 J. Goodwin Filled with 
the Spirit^ To Rdr. A iij a, The Second Table of the Deca- 
logue or Ten Commandments. 2755 Young Centaur i. Wks. 
1757 fV. 211 Both the tables of the decalogue are broken. 
2847 H. Miller First Imfr. iv. (1857) 55 The great geologic 
register, graven, like the decalogue of old, on tables of stone. 

traits/, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Shiamachia Wks. (1712) 
199 O new and ever till now concealed decalogue ! a 2861 
Clough Poems (title), The Latest Decalogue. 

+ Decalva’tiojl. 06s. [n. of action f. L. de- 

calvarc to make bald, f. de- (De- I. 3) + cal-vus 
bald.] A making bald by removal of hair. 

< 2650 fivuvER A nthropomet. 48 AH those wayes of Decal va- 
tion practised by the Ancients. 1737 L. Clarke Ilist. 
Bible (1740) I. vi. For Decalvation, or leaving any part 
where hair grew, bald, was one great offence. 

Decalvinizs: see De- II. 1. 

Decamalee = D ikasiali, an Indian gum. 
Decameron (dJ'karmerpn). [a. It. Decamerone , 
f. Gr. data ten -f rjfiipa day, after Hcxdmcron , 
mediaeval corruption of Hexahemeron or Hcxa'e- 
meron , Gr. e£aynepov. The Greek form would be 
P*pov or dc/caypcpov.] The title of a work by 
Boccaccio containing a hundred tales which are 
supposed to be related in ten days ; used allusively 
by Ben Jonson. Hence Decamero’nic a., char- 
acteristic of or resembling Boccaccio’s work. 

2609 B. Jonson Sil. Wont. j. iii, Clcr. When were you 
there? Daitp. Last night : and such a Decameron of sport 
fallen out ! Boccace never thought of the like. 

Decamerous, Decametre : see Deca- 1,2. 
Decamp (d/karmp), v. [a. F. ddcamper, earlier 
descant per (Cotgr. 1611); f. dcs dt ! - (see De- I. 6) 
^ camp. Cf. It. scamparc <= discampare, Djscamp.] 

1 . inir. (Mil.) To break ujr a camp ; to remove 
from a place of encampment. Hence, said of other 
bodies or parties leaving a camping-place. 

1676 [see b], 2678 Phillips, To Decamp, a term now grown 
much into use in Military AffairSj and signifies to rise from 
the present place of Incampment, in order to a removing and 
incamping in another place. 2692 Siege Lymerick 2 Here we 
incamp’d, and lay till the 14th, on which day we decamp’d. 
1725 De Fof. Voy. round IVorld (1840) 312 The Spaniards' 
gentleman caused them to decamp, and march two days 
further into the mountains, and then they encamped again. 
2803 Wellington in Owen Desp. 408 We found on our arrival 
that the armies of both chiefs had decamped. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cottq . (1876) II. viii. 290 The Count and his host had 
decamped. 

b. Const. /row, etc. 

2676 Row Su/pi. Blaids Aiitobiog. x. (1848) 161 That 
powder had been laid there the year before, when the army 
decamped from^ Dunse-law. 169s Blackmore Pr. A rth. 
vi. 429 Decamping thence, his arm’d Battalions gain.. the 
fertile Plain. 2836 W. Irving Astoria III. 97 They were fain 
to decamp from their inhospitable bivouac before the dawn. 

2 . To go away promptly or suddenly ; to make 
off at once, take oneself off: often said of crimi- 
nals and persons eluding the officers of the law. 

2752 Smollett Per. Pic . civ, He ordered them [servants] 
to decamp without further preparation. 2764 Sterne in 
Traill Life 87 Christmas, at which time I decamp from hence 
and fix rny head-quarters at London. 2792 Genii. Mag. 
17/2 Probably the rascal is decamped ; and where is your 
remedy? 2828 D’Israeu Chas. /, I. iv. 76 An idle report 
that Prince Charles designed to decamp secretly from Spain. 
2883 Matich. Exam.' 29 June 5/2 The murderer had de- 
camped, and taken with him 2,000 francs. 
fig. 1806-7 J* Bercsford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ix. 
iii. Finding, as you sit down to an excellent dinner, that your 
appetite has secretly decamped. 1872 Rossetti Poems, 
Jenny 310 So on the wings of day decamps My last night’s 
frolic. 

J 3 . traits. To cause to break up a camp. rare. 
1684 Scanderbcg Rediv. v. 120 The next day decampt his 
whole Army and followed them. 2733 Mjllner Compendl 
Jrttl. 202 The Duke decamp’d our Army from Nivelle. 

% 4 . catachr. To camp. 06s, 

2698 Fryer Acc . E. India 42 They .. being beaten from 
their Works near the City, had decamped Seven Miles off 
St. Thomas. 2745 Pococke Descr. East II. u. ti. 120 It 
leads to a plain spot on the side of the hill where the Urukes 
were decamping. 

Hence Deca-mped ppl. a., Deca-mping vbl.sb. 
2689 Luttrell Brief 'Ret. (1857) I. 367 We have the con- 
firmation of the decamping of the Irish from before Derry. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (2879) II. 780/1 Caesar hoped, by 
his frequent decampings to provide better for his troops. 
2887 Pall Mall G. 14 Nov, 22/1 To inquire into the doings 
of the decamped bankrupt . . and bis associates. 

Beca’mpment, sb. [a. F. dicampement (16th 
c.), f. dicainper : see prec. and -ment.J The action 
of decamping ; the raising of a camp ; a prompt 
departure, 

170 6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Decampment, a Decamping, 
or Marching off. 2733 Millnek Compcnd. JrnL 300 
Both Armies march'd from their several Decampments 
Rightward. 2736 Eliza Stanley tr. JHist. Pr. Titi 122 
Having by some few Decampments . . drawn Ginguet’s 
Army into a spacious Plain. 2751 Smollett Per. Ptc. (1779) 
IV. xc. 86 In consequence of this decampment, the borrower 
had withdrawn himself. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. (xS6i) 
259 The vigilant Peter, perceiving that a moment’s delay 
were fatal, made a secret and precipitate decampment. 


Decan (de’kan). Also 5-6 decane. [ad. L. 
decanus , Gr. Se/fcwo? ; cf. Dean.] 

1 1 . A chief or ruler of ten. Obs. 

3569 J. Sanford tr. Agnppa’s Vau. Aides 130 a, Moses did 
then appoint them .. Cenlurians, Quinquagenarians and 
Decans. 

2 . Astrol. The chief or ruler of ten parts, or ten 
degrees, of a zodiacal sign ; also this division 
itself. Cf. DecanateL 

1588 J. Harvey Discours. Probl . 203 The great Conjunc- 
tion of Saturne and Iupiter in the last Decane of Pisces. 
2651 J. b [ reake] Agrippas Occ. Philos. 392 Angels who 
might rule the signs, triplicities, decans, quinaries, degrees 
and stars. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 317 Uransl. 
Porphyrius) Such of the Egyptians as talk of no other Gods 
but the planets . . their decans, and horoscopes, and robust 
princes, as they call them. 2812 Buchan in Singer Hist. 
Cards 361 Each of these signs is divided into three decans 
or thirty degrees. 

f 3 . =DeanL Obs. 

J 43*"5t> tr. Iligden (Rolls) VII. 477 Symcn decan [2387 
TnEViSAdeenlinthesamechurche. 1496 Will of Howard en 
(Somerset Ho.', Decane of the Arches. 2538 Leland I tin. 
II. 40 Walingford .. There is also a Collegiate Chapel .. 
There is a Decane, 4 Prestes, 6 Clerkes, and 4 Choristers. 

Decanal (di’k^’nal), a. [f. L. dccan-us Dean 

+ -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a dean or deanery. 

2707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4386/3 Libraries of 3 degrees, viz. 
General, Decanal or Lending, and Parochial. 2S62 Sat. Rev. 
XIV, 705/2 The specially Decanal virtues. 2868 Milman 
St. Paul's xi. 271 The decanal and prebendal estates. 

2 . Applied to the south side of the choir of a 
cathedral or other church, being that on which the 
dean usually sits. 

2792 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 67/1 The Pall-bearers and exe- 
cutors in the seats on the Decanal side, the other noblemen 
and gentlemen on the Cantorial side. 2877 J. D. Chambers 
Div. Worship 4 On the Decanal or Southern side. 

Hence Deca-nally, also Deca'nically, advbs . 
(iiouce-7vds.), as a dean. 

28S2 Plumptre in Spectator 8 Apr. 465/t The twin-brother 
Deans, born decanally on the same day. 2892 A, K. H. 
Boyd 25 Years of St. Andrew’s I. 286 A great Welsh 
preacher, though as Stanley said, a babe decamcally,a very 
young dean. 

tDe’Canate 1 . Astrol. Obs. [f. Decan + -ate.] 
r=YACE sb. 11c: see quot 1696. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. viii. 58 He [Saturn] hath also 
these [degrees] for his Face or Decanate. 2653 Gataker 
Vind. Atiuoi. Jer . 23 It is in the last degree of the Decanate 
of Aries. 2696 Phillips, Decanaze, by some called Decuric , 
and in Astrology the Face, is one third part, or ten Degrees 
of each Sign, attributed to some particular Planet, which 
being therein, shall be said to have one Dignity, and conse- 
quently cannot be Peregrine. 

De’canate [ud. med.L. deedndlus, f. de~ 
ednus Dean.] -Deaneky 2. 

2835 Dakscy Horx Dec. Rur. I. xxxiv. (Con/cnls\ Deans 
rural, general supervisors and censors of the inhabitants of 
their decanates. 

+ Deca*nder, Hot. Obs. [See next.] A plant 
having ten stamens ; a member of the decandria. 
2828 in Webster. 

II Deca’ndria. Hot. [mod. Bot. L. (Linnaeus) 
f. Gr. 5 c tea ten + avSp- man, male, taken as * male 
organ, stamen \] In the Sexual System of Lin- 
nreus, the class of plants having ten stamens. 

1775 in Ash. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 89 Decan- 
dria, which has ten stamens. 

Hence Deca'ndrian a. —next. 1828 in Webster. 
Decandrous (dfkce'ndros), a. Hot. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Characterized by ten stamens. 

1808 J. E. Smith in Trans. Linn. Soc.' IX. 244 (title) 
Specific Characters of the Decandrous Papilionaceous Plants 
of New Holland. 2872 Oliver Elcm. Bot. 11. X48 In some 
exotic allies the stamens are decandrous. 

Decane (de k^n). Chem. [f. Gr. 5 cxa ten 4- 
-ane 3 b.] The saturated hydrocarbon C l9 H 2 > ; 
one of the paraffins found in coal-tar. 

2875 in Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 422. 

Decane, obs. form of Decan, Deacon. 
t Deczi’nevy, -ary. Obs. [f. L. deenn-us 
Dean + -eky.] = De.ikeby. 

2538 Leland l tin. II. 29 The Chirch . . is impropriate onto 
the Decanerie of Saresbyri. 1647 N. Bacon _D/ r<r. Govt. 

1. xii. (1739I 23 Dioceses have alsp been sub-divided mto m- 
feriour Precincts, called Deanaries or Decanaries, the emet 
of which was wont to be a Presbyter of the highest note, 
called Decanus. 

Decangular: see Deca- prefix i. 

!l Decani [L., genitive of decanus 

Dean.] Of a dean, dean’s: in phrases decani side, 
stall (of a choir) : = Decanal 2. ln Music used 
to indicate the decanal side of the choir in anti- 


phonal singing. , , , 

1 1760 BovcS Cathedral Music I. Z. iteb Der'Ct Aug 
353 Decani Stall, the first return stall on the right ^ upon 
entering the choir. 1S94 J. T.Foi«.n*(in letter', At Durham 
the Decani and Cantons sides are rercised. 

Decanonize, -stion : see ye- 11. 1. 

Decant (d/tecut), [a. t. oWcr ad 
med.L. decanthare (a word of the alchemists), f. 
de- down + cauthus the angular beak or • hp ot 
a cup or jug, a transferred ttse of Gr. Kas$os comer 
of the eve (Darmesteter).] 
traus. To pour off (the clear liqmd of a solution; 
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by gently inclining the vessel so as not to dis- 
turb the lees or sediment ; esp. in Chetn . as a means 
of separating a liquid from a precipitate. 

1633 Wottoh Let. in Lem. 454 (T.) Decant from it [the 
vessel] the clear juice. i665 i>o\’LEOrig. Formes <5* Qua!., 
Having carefully decanted the Solution into a conveniently 
siz'd Retort. 1779 Fordyce in Phil. Trans. LXX. 32 
Decant the fluid from the copper and iron with great care 
into another bason, so that . . none of the copper be carried 
along with it. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chan. s.v. Decanta- 
tion, It is only . . from very heavy precipitates that a liquid 
can be thus decanted. 0 %".) 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet 
Break/. -t. iv. 121 If you are not decanted off from yourself 
every few days or weeks. 

b. To pour (wine, etc.) from the ordinary bottle 
in which it is kept in the cellar into a decanter for 
use at table ; also, loosely , to pour out (wine, ale, 
etc.) into a drinking vessel. 

1730 Swift Poems , Market-hill 23 Attend him daily as their 
chief. Decant his wine, and carve his beef. .1789 Mrs. 
Piozzt /oum. France II. 35 Some of their wine already 
decanted for use. 18:5 Scott Guy M. xxii, A sign, where 
a tankard of ale voluntarily decanted itself into a tumbler. 
1873 Mrs. Alexander The. Wooitig o't tx, Claret . . ah, you 
decant it ; that is a good sign. 

c. transf To pour or empty out (as from or 
into a decanter). 

1742 Young Nt. Th. iii. 339 O’er our palates to decant 
Another vintage ? 1823 Blac/ew. Mag XIV. 586 He . . used 
to have eighty pails of water decanted over him daily. 1871 
M. Collins Airy. 4- Aletvlt. 11 . vi. 162 AJJ the vegetables in 
the world are decanted into Covent Garden. 

Hence Decamted /pi. a. 

1788 Cavendish in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 169 The 
decanted and undecanted parts. 1793 Beddoes Sea Scurvy 
91 The decanted water is to be boiled down. 

■f Deca’nt, v$ Obs. [ad. L. decanla-re : see 
next.] = Decantate v. Hence Decamted ppl. a. 

[1546 O. Johnson in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. II. 176 Dr.Crome’s 
canting, recanting, decanting, or rather double canting.} 

1674 Blount Glossogr . (ed. 4), Decant, to report or speak 
often, to sing, to enchant. 1711 Forbes in M. P. Brown 
SuPPl. Dec. (1824) V. 79 Therefore this decanted notion, of 
a popular action, can never found a title in this country. 

t Deca'ntate, pa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. decan - 
Lit -us, pa. pple. of decant dr e: see next] De- 
cantated. 

1620 E. Blount Horae Subs. Not to reiterate the so 
many and so much decantate vtilitiesand praises of History. 

1675 Baxter Catli. Theol. 11. 1. 10 Augustines saying so 
much decantate by Dr. Twisse and others. 

t Deca-ntate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de - 
cantare to sing off, repeat in singing, sing or 
chant over and over again, f. De- I. 3 + cantare 
to sing.] 

1 . irons. To sing or say over and over again ; to 
repeat often. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer Early Wks. (1843). 182 Not 
able sufficiently to decantate, sing, and set forth his praises. 
z6ix Coryat Crudities 99 The very Elysian fieldes, so much 
decantated and celebrated by the Verses of Poets. 1630 
R. Hollingworth Usurped Pcnvcrs 14 That late so much 
decantated Aphorisme, All Power, .is from the People. 

2 . intv. To sing or speak often. 

1639 Gauoen Tears 0/ Church 99 These men .. imper- 
tinently decantate against the Ceremonies of the Church. 

Decantation (di’krent£ 7,, Jan). [ad. med.L. 
decanthdlio, in Fr. decantation, n. of action f. De- 
cant vj] The action of decanting ; csp. of pouring 
off a liquid clear from a precipitate or deposit. 

3641 French Distill. 1. (1651)9 Decantation, is the pour- 
ing off of any liquor which hath a selling, b) r inclination. 
1657 G. Starkey Ilelmont's Vind, 106 This [sedimen] to be 
severed from the other juyee by decantation, and dried. 
2758 Elaboratory 377 The earth . . will . . form a sediment, 
that makes a decantation necessary. 1837 Howitt Rur. 
Life vi. ii. (1862) 217 Inviting sounds of scraping plate and 
decantation. 1883 Hardwick's Photoyr. Client. 23 Decant- 
ation, is allowing the precipitate to fall by its own weight to 
the bottom of the liquid, and then pouring the latter off. 

Decanter (df kre'ntai). [f. Decant v P + -er.] 

1 . One who decants. 

1758 Dvcur^ Decanter, one that pours or racks off liquor 
from the lees into other vessels. 1828 in Webster t ana in 
mod. Diets. 

2 . A vessel used for decanting or receiving de- 
canted ljquors : spec, a bottle of clear flint or cut 
glass, with a stopper, in which wine is brought to 
the table, and from which the glasses are filled. 

[The Dictionaries have variously explained the word from 
the etymological point of view : 

*7 X 5 Kersey, Decanter , a Bottle made of clear Flint-Glass 
for the holding of Wine, etc. to be pour'd off into a Drinking- 
Glass. 1755 Johnson, Decanter, a glass vessel made for 
pouring off liquor clear from the lees, 1775 Asir, Decanter, 
the vessel that contains the liquor after it has been de- 
canted. 1818 Toon, Decanter, a glass vessel made for 
receiving liquor dear from the lees-.} 

37X2 Loud. Gaz. No. 504 r/3 A pair of Silver Decanters of 
20 Guineas value. 3713 Addison Guardian No. 162 ? 5 The 
Barmecide . . then filled both their glasses out of an empty 
decanter. 1725 De Foe Coy. round U Vr/rf (1840) 237 We 
had., water in large silver decanters, that held, at least, 
five quarts apiece; these stood in our chamber. 1823 J. 
Bsdcock Don/. A mnsnn. 44 Keep this liquor in a glass de- 
canter well stopped. 1849 Lyttos Cartons 46 In virtue of 
my growing years, and my promise to abstain from the 
decanters. 1862 G. Macdonald D. Elqinbrod I. 40 Away 
she went with a jug, commonly called a decanter, in her 
hand. 1870 Dickens E. Drood it, A dish of walnuts and a 
decanter of rich<olourcd sherry are placed upon the table. 
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Hence Deca*nter v. nonce-xvd., to put wine in a 
decanter. 

2823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 1 17 While the wine 
was decantering. . 1885 Punch 26 May 230/2 They’re cater- 
ing and de-cantering. 

Decantherous, Decapartite, -petalous, 
-phyllous: see Deca- i. 

DecapiTlated,///. a. rare.- 0 [f. pa. pple. of 
late or med.L. dccapilldre to cut off the hair, f. 
De- 1 .6 + capill-us hair of the head.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decapillated, having the Hair pulled 
or fallen off. 

Decapi-llatory, a. nonct-tvd. [f. as prec. : see 
-Oltv.] Pertaining to the removal of hair from the 
head or face. 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LVI . 30 A primitive array of de* 
capillatory conveniences or rather necessaries. 

Deca*pitable, a. rare. [f. late or med.L. de- 
ca pita re to Decapitate + -able.] That can be 
decapitated. 

2843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. (1858) 198 Thou, — not even 
* natural’ ; decapitable. 

Decapitalize (d/kre-pitalaiz), v. [f. De- II. 1 
+ Capital + -ize.] trails. To reduce from the 
rank or position of a capital city. Hence Decapi- 
taliza'tion. 

2872 Daily Hen's 13 Apr. 5 Disarm Paris — bind her hand 
and foot — decapitalise her. i8Sp The Voice ( N. Y.) 26 Dec., 
Nor is it probable that decapitalization can be enforced by 
either sentiment or patriotism. 

Decapitate (dflearpit^t), v. [f. F. decapitcr 
(1320 in Hatzf.), also desc - (14th c.), — Pr. de-, 
descapitar. It. decapitare, late or med.L. dccapitdre, 
f. De- I. 6 + caput , capit- head. See -ate 3.] 

1. trails. To cut off the head of (a man or 
animal) ; to behead, kill by beheading. Also, to 
poll a tree, etc. 

1611 Cotgu., Decapitcr , Dcseapilcr, to decapitate, or be- 
head. 2662 A ruiuay s Tablet Advt. (T.), Charles tne First 
. . murdered, and decapitated before his own door at White- 
hall. 2776 Evelyn's Sylva 1. vii. § 2. 154 Hedgerow ashes may 
the oftener be decapitated, and will show their heads again 
sooner than other trees so used. 2867 Smii.es Huguenots Eng. 
iii. (1880) 50 They decapitated beautiful statues of stone, it 
is true ; but the Guises had decapitated the living men. 2872 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 340 In a time when you are not 
imprisoned or hung or decapitated for holding unpopular 
opinions. 

b. Math. In the symbolical method of cal- 
culating seminvariants : To remove the highest 
number of the symbol. 

1884 Cayley in Amer. /ml. Math. VII. 1. 9 In every case 
we decapitate the symbol by striking out the highest number. 

2. U.S. politics. To dismiss summarily from office. 

2872 Daily Tel. % Jan., At the commencement of any fresh 

Presidency, hundreds of Democratic employis have their 
heads cut off to make room for Republicans who, in their 
turn, will lie decapitated when the Democrats get the upper 
hand again. 2889 in Farmer Americanisms s.v. 

Hence Decapitated ppl. a., Decapitating vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

ijgSEss. by Soc , 0/ Gent Jem. Exeter 228 A very antient 
decapitated pillar. 2874 Carpenter Ment. Pliys. 1. ii. § 67 
A decapitated Frog . . remains at rest until it is touched. 
2827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828) 76 The decapitating of 
them [trees] is utterly destructive of their health and growth. 
2890 Athenccum 8 Mar. 310/1 The suppression of piracy and 
decapitating expeditions. 

Decapitation (dfkjepitei-Jan). [a. F. decapi- 
tation = med.L. dccapitdtion-cm , n. of action f. 
dccapitdre : see prec.] 

1. The action of decapitating ; the fact of being 
decapitated. 

1630 Arnway Alarum , etc. (2661) 76 (T.) His decapitation 
for the clear truth of God. a 2794 Sir W. Jones Suhrid- 
bheda (R.J, It is better to lose life by decapitation, than to 
desert a prince. 2839 James Louis XI V, IV. 355 The punish- 
ment for high treason committed by a person of noble family 
. . was decapitation. 

b. Obstetr. Med. of the foetus. 

1876 Leishman Midwifery xxx. (ed. 2) 565. 

c. Math. (See Decapitate v. 1 b.) 

2884 Cayley in Amer. /ml. Math. VII. 1. 10 By decapita- 
tion we always diminish the weight, but we do not diminish 
the degree. 

2. Zool. The spontaneous division and detach- 
ment of the hydranths of tubularian Hydrozoa 
when mature. . (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS2.) 

3. U. S. politics . Summary dismissal from office. 

1869 F.V. Herald 5 Aug. (Farmer), The clerks in the 

1 reasury Department begin to feel anxious, as the work of 
decapitation will soon make an end of them also. 2885 
li. Davis A mer. Const. 35 , 1 have already referred to Jack- 
sons wholesale decapitation of the Federal officials upon 
Ins accession to the Presidency. 

Decapitator (di'kre-pitc’tsi). [f. Decapitate 
+ -<> K > after L. type.] 

1. One who decapitates. 

sZzo Examiner No. 630. 290/1 Disgust at the decapitator; 
and pity for the.beheaded. 2892 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 

2 Feb., Mr. S. will be remembered as the official decapitator 
offourth -class postmasters under President Cleveland. 

2. Med. An obstetric instrument for decapitation 
of the feetns. 

- H. Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. (1851) 371. 2882 

in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


|j De capit e (d/kse’pite), a. Her, [F. dtcapitt \ 
decapitated.] (Sec qtiot.) 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Decapite (in Heraldry) signifies that 
the Beast has the Head cut off smooth, and is different from 
crazed. 

Decapod (de*kapfd). Zool. [a. F. dlcapode 
(Latreille 1806), ad. mod.L. Dccapoda : see next.] ' 
A. sb. A member of the Decapoda ; a ten-footed 
crustacean ; also, a ten-armed cephalopod ; in pi. 
*■= Decapoda. 

2833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat.X. 520/2 The Decapods are., 
characterized by having a pair of fins attached to tbemamle. 
2885 C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 169 I have never 
succeeded in capturing one of these beautiful decapods 
[Spiruld] alive. 

J3. cidj. Belonging to the Dccapoda. 

2835 Kiruy Ilab. Inst. Anim. II. xv. 37 In most of the 
Decapod Crustaceans the anterior legs are become strictly 
arms. 2847 Carpenter Zool. § 892 The Decapod family (of 
Cephalopodsj. 

li Decapoda (d/kre'ptfda), sb. pi. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Latreille 1806), prop. adj. pi. neuter sc. animalia, 
a. Gr. dac&Troda, neut. pi. of Sc Karovs ten-footed.] 

1 . The highest order of Crustacea, having ten feet 
or legs ; it includes the lobster, crab, cray-fish, 
shrimp, etc. 

[3806 Latreille Gen . Crust, ct Ins. I. 9 Crustaceorum 
Distributio generalis . . Legio Secuuda Malacostraca . .Ordo 

I. Decapoda, Dtcapodcsi] 2878 Bell Gcgcnbaucfs Comp. 
Anat. 242 In most of (he Decapoda, the number of gills is 
greatly increased. 

2 . The ten- armed Cephalopoda (order Dibranch- 
iata), distinguished from the Octopoda. Called also 
Decacera . 

2831 Richardson Gcol. viii. 254 The 10-armed cephalopods, 
called dccapoda. 

Hence i)eca*podaI a . ; Deca'podan a. and sb. ; 
Deca'podous a. ; Decapo-diform a., having the 
form or shape of a decapod crustacean. 

1852 Dana Crstst. if. 1528 The two types, the Decapodan 
and Tetradecapodan. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 525/2 
The locomotive appendages of the mantle in the Deca- 
podous Cephalopods. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 101 The' 
Decapodous Crustaceans. 

Decapterygious *. see Deca- prefix 1 . 
t Deca'pulate, v. Obs.- 0 [f. L. *dccapiilart, 
i. dc- away + capttldre to ponr off (f. caj>ttla small 
vessel).] 

1623 Cockeram, Dccapulnic. to poure out from one thing 
to another. 2727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Hence \ Decapxila’tion. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Dccapulation, 
a pouring off. 

Decarbonate, v. rare. [Cf. F. dlcarbonater 
and Carbonate.] « Decarbonize. 

2832 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 270 They [forks, com- 
mon snuffers, etc.] are annealed, or, in other words, decar- 
bonated in the requisite degree. 2882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Decarbonated , an old term applied to an oxide, such as 
quicklime, which has been formed by expelling the carbonic 
acid from a carbonate of the metal. 

Decarboniza'tion. [f. next : see -atiok.] 
The action or process of decarbonizing. 

2822 J. Holland Manuf. Metall. 276 To subject the cast 
steel., to the process of decarbonisation. 2833-6^ Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 428/2 Blood rendered black by defective de- 
carbonization. 

Decarbonize (di'kaubonaiz), v. [f. De- II. i 
+ Carbonize.] trans. To deprive of its carbon 
or carbonic acid. Hence Decarbonized ppl. a., 
Deca*rbonizing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

2825 E. Turrei.l in Philos. Mag. LXV. ^2r Engravings 
upon decarbonized steel plates. 2836-9 Todd Cycl. Ana t. 

II. 493/2 The liver is . . the true decarbonising organ in the 
animal kingdom. 3876 Harley Mat. Med. .297 In Besse- 
mer’s process, liquid crude iron is decarbonised by forcing 
air through it by machinery. 

Beca'rburize, V. [Cf. F. ddcarhtrer and 
Carburize.] s=prec. So Deca*rburizedy//. a . ; 
Decarburiza'tion ; Decarbura tion. 

1856 \V. Fairbairn in Encycl. Brit. XII. 553/2 The crude 
iron is . . decarburised by the action of a blast of air. Ibid. 
55 3/2 Difficulties have attended the decarburisation of iron 
containing so much carbon. I bid. , Converted into malleable 
iron . . bv decarburation in the refinery. 1882 J. Reese Jn 
Metal WqrldlAo. 22. 344, 1 first decarburize and desiliconize 
the cast iron. i83o w. C. Roberts Introd. Metallurgy 33 
For determining the point at which decarburization lias 
ceased in the Bessemer converter. 

Decarch, dele- (de-kaik), sb. Gr. Hist. [ad. 
Gr. ScKdpx-rjs or *84/* apxos, f. 5 Lea ten + 

-apxos ruler.] One of a ruling body of ten. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Dccarck , the same with Dcarck 
[ e a Captain or Governor of ten']. 2849 Grote Greece 11. 
Ixxii. (1862) VI. 350 As at Athens. . the Dekarchs would begin 
by putting to death notorious political opponents. 

Decarch, delr-(de'kajk),rt. Dot. [f. Gr.sfxa 
ten + apxq beginning, origin.] Proceeding from 
ten distinct points of origin: said of the primary 
xylem (or wood) - of the root. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 350 In the two 
species, mentioned [ Lycopodium clavatum, Alpinu/)i\ the 
xylem is hexarch to dekarch, very often heptarcli. 

Decarchy, dek- (dc-kaiki). Gr. Hist. [ad. 
Gr. SeKapxta : see prec. sb.] =Decadarchy. 

<12638 Mcde Ep. Dr. Mcddtts Wks. iv. 781 The . Beast’s 
Horns, that is, the ‘eyed’ and 'mouthed ' Horn with that 
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Decarchy of. Homs subject to him. 1838TMRLWAU. Greece 
IV. 155 A council of ten (a decarchy’, as it was commonly 
called) nominated, by himself, was the ordinary substitute 
for all the ancient forms of polity. 1849 Grote Greece 11. 
Ixv, The enormities perpetrated by the Thirty at Athens 
and by the Lys'andrian dekarchies in the other cities. 

■f Deca*rd, v» Obs. [f. De- IX. 2 + Card ; cf. 
OF. descarter and De- I. 6.] - Discard. 

1 . trans.; To throw away or reject (a card) from 
the hand ; also absol. Hence DecaTded^//. a. 

c 5530 Manx/ Detect. Diceplay C viij a, Stealing the 
stocke of the decarded cardes. 1608 Mach IN Dumb Knt. in 
HazL Docisley X. 187 Can you decard, madam? 

2 . gen. To reject, set aside, get rid of, dismiss. 

1605 Bacon A dr. Learn. ii.viii. §5. 34 That, .they bee from 

thenceforth omitted, decarded, and not continued. 1621 
Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ii. (ed. 1647) You cannot sir; you 
have cast those by ; decarded ’em. 

Deeardinalize, decasualize: see De- II. i. 
Decare: see D kca - prefix i . 

Decaraate (dfkaunA), a. [ad. L. decaniatus 
divested or stripped of flesh, f. De- prep. I. 6 + 
carn-em flesh.] Divested of incarnation, no longer 
incarnate. So Decarnated ppl. a. 

1865 Reader 16 Dec., Logic Comte never liked, but it 
became to him at last a sort of devil decarnated. 1886 
Cfu Times 42/1 The idea., that the Incarnate Word will 
ever become decarnate. 

t Decama*tion. Obs. [f. as prec. with refer- 
ence to incarnation .] Deliverance from the flesh 
or from carnality. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ep. it. 5. 13 Gods incarna- 
tion inableth man for his own decamation, as I may say, 
and devesture of carnality. 

t Decart, v . Sc. Obs. Also decairt. [a. OF. 
descarter, f. dcs-, de- (De- I. 6) + carte Card.] = 
Decard, Discard. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 262 The articles of 
his beleve war ; ‘ 1 Referr i Decarte yow’ [etc.], a 1605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxii. 87 $our vter ansueir cour- 
teously I crave, Quhom je will keep, or vhom 3e will decairt. 
3641 R. Baillie Lett, Jrnls. (1843) I. 301 He hes such 
a hand among the mtnistris and others that it was not 
thought meet to decairt him. 

Decart v., to turn out of a cart ; see De- II. 2. 
tDeca’S. Obs. rare- l . [a. OF. *decas, ad. med. 
L. decdsus falling down, decay.] Decay, ruin. 

*393 Gower Conf. 1 . 32 The walle and al the citee withinne 
Stant in ruine and in decas {rime was]. 

Decasemic, -sepalous, -sperxnal, -sperm- 
ous: see Deca- i. 

f Deca'ss, v. Ohs . rare. [a. OF. decasscr , 
desquasstr to break or beat down, f. de-, des - (De- 
I. 1, 3) + casser to break ; see Cass vi\ irans. To 
discharge, dismiss, cashier. 

1579 Ff.nton Gnicciard. 3170 They decassed hym from 
his charge. 

Decastellate (dfkarstel^t), v. rare. [f. med. 
L. decastclldre , f. De- I. 6 + c astelldre to Castel- 
date.] trans. To deprive of its castellation, take 
away the battlements of. 

x88o A. Th. Drake Hist. St. Cat It. Siena 356 To sanction the 
dismantling, or rather decastellating of one of the fortresses. 

Decastere:' see Deca- prefix 2. 

Decastich (de*kastik). rare. [f. Gr. hena ten 
+ <rrixo? verse.] A poem of ten lines. 1 

[1601 Holland Pliny II. 402 This Decasticon.] 0264 5 
Howell Lett. 6 Oct. 1632 According to your friendly re- 
quest, I send you this decastic. 

Decastyle (de*kastail), a. Arch . [mod. ad. 
L. decastylus , a. Gr. Sf/raarvAo? having ten columns, 
f. Sc/raten + -crrvXos column. Cf. F. dlcaslyle 
(1694 in Hatzf.), dicastile (1762 in Acad. Diet.).] 
Consisting of ten columns ; (of a building) having 
ten columns in front. Also sb. A portico of colon- 
nade of ten columns.' ' 

* 7 Z 7 ~ 5 I Chambers Cycl. Decastyle , in the antient archi- 
tecture, a building with an ordonnance of ten columns in 
front. — The temple of Jupiter Olym pius was decastyle. Ibid. 
S.v. Hypxthros, Of hypxthrons, some were decastyle, others 
pycnostyle. 1727 Bailey ‘vol. II,' Decastyle , that has 10 
Fillers. 1832 W. Wilkins in Philol. Museum I. 543 We 
should have an octostyle and a hexastyle temple as illustra- 
tions of .the hypsethrai decastyle species. 

Decasyllabic (dekasilae’bik), a. {sb.) [f. Gr. 
Biua ten -f Syllabic. Cf. F. dlcasyllabiquc (1752 in 
Hatzf.).] Consisting of ten syllables, b. sb. A 
line of ten syllables. 

a 1771 Gray Observ. Eng. Metre Wks. 1843 V. 242 Spenser 
has also given an_ instance of the decasyllabic measure. 
*837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. viii. § 28 Every line is regu- 
larly and harmoniously decasyllabic, 1854 Emerson Lett. 
<5 • Soc.Aims, Poet, I mag. Wks. (Bohn) HI. 150 The deca- 
syllabic quatrain. 3880 S. Lane-Poole in Maem. Mag. 
No. 246. 49S Over four thousand lines of decasyllabics have 
not stifled his fervour. 

DecasyUable (dekasrlab*!), sb. and a. [f. 
Gr. Sf/ra ten + Syllable. Cf.F. dicasyliabe adj. 
and sb.] sb. A line of ten syllables, adj. Of ten 
syllables. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist Lit. 1. viii. § 28 The normal type, or 
decasyllabic line. 3859 Thackeray Virgin, lxxix, 1 had 
rather hear Mrs. Warrington's artless prattle than your de- 
clamation of Mr. Warrington’s decasy'llables. 1892 Academy 
17 Sept. 230/2 The decasyllabic couplet. 


II Decasyllaljon. Obs. [a. assumed Gr. Sfira- 
av\ Aaflov, neuter of -os adj. : cf. prec. and Gr. 
SuruXAaflos, -ov, etc.] A ten-syllable verse. 

1589 Nashe Introd. Greene's Mcnaphon (Arb.) 6 The 
spacious volubiiitie of a drumming decasiffabon. 

f Decate'ssarad. Obs. noucc-wd. ■ [f. late 
Gr. StKarerraapts = t ((scrapes real Sitca fourteen -f 
-ad.] A poem of 14 lines. 

1600 J. Melvill Diary ( 1842) 437 In memorial! wharoff 
this Decatessarad was maid. 

Decatholicize, v. [De- II. 6 + Catholi- 
cize.] trans. To deprive of catholicity or Catho- 
licism ; to divest of its catholic character. 

3794 BarmePs Hist. Clergy Fr. Rer\ (1795) 63 But then 
France would not have been decatholicised. 1867 CJi. Times 
18 May 175/2 Means by which the Book of Common Prayer 
may be decatholicised. 3889 Catholic Union Gaz. 27 note , 
If you wish to regenerate France, first decatholicise her. 

Decatyl (de*katil). Chem. [f. Gr. StVar-o? 
tenth -f-YL.] .A synonym of Decyl, the univalent 
hydrocarbon radical C lt) H 2l . 

3869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 333 \Ve. . consider this body as 
decatyl hydride, and as not belonging to the amyl group. 

Decaudate (dHcp d^t), v. [f. De- II. i + L. 
cauda tail + -ate 3 .] trans. To deprive of the tail. 

1864 N. <5- Q.y . 265 The P. was originally an R. which 
has had the misfortune to be dacaudated. 

So Decatrdalize v. noncc-wd. 

3840 New Monthly Mag. LVIII. 273 Puss.. was decau- 
dalized. 

Decay (cUk^*), sb. For forms see the verb.- £f. 
Decay v. Cf. med.L. dccheiwn in Du Cange.] 

1 . The process of falling off from a prosperous or 
thriving condition ; progressive decline; the condi- 
tion of one who has thus fallen off or declined. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4* Lint. Mon. xvi, The estate off 
be Romans . . hath ffallen ahvey sythyn, into suche decay, 
hat nowe [etc.]. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Seicraiti. i. 3 He 
repayreth all our decaies in grace. 1587 Mirr. Mag., 
Albanact Ixvi, Discord brings all kingdomes to decay. 
1611 Bible Lev. xxv. 35 If thy brother bee waxen poore, 
and fallen in decay with thee. 3718 Hickes & Nelson 
J. Kcttlexuell m. § 103. 439 Perceiving . . a very Sensible 
Decay of his Spirits. 1856 Fiiouop Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 

9 At present, the decay of a town implies the decay of the 
trade of the town. 3874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. 228 The 
decay of the University of Paris . . had transferred her 
intellectual supremacy to Oxford. 

fb. Formerly sometimes — Downfall, destruc- 
tion, ruin ; poet, fall, death. Obs . 

*535 Coverdale Ps. cv[i]. 36 They worshipped their 
ymages, which turned to their owne decaye. 3590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. vi. 48 In hope to bring her to her last decay. Ibid. 
11. ix. 12 Fly fast, and save yourselves from neare decay. 
3593 Shaks. Lucr. 516 To kill thine honour with thy liues 
decaie. 1595 — John iv. iii. 154. a 3724 Battle o/Harlaw 
xxv. in Ramsay Evergreen , Grit Dolour was for his Decay, 
That sae unhappylie was slain. 

+ 2 . Falling off (in quantity, volume, intensity, 
etc.) ; ' dwindling, decrease. Obs. 

1636 Blunt Voy. Levant (1637) 46 The opinion of our 
decay in stature from our forefathers. 3662 Stilungfl. 
Orig. Sacr. ill . iv. § 6 The decay of many of them [springs] 
in hot and dry weather. 3669 A. Browne A rs Pict.[j6ys) 39 
The shadows, .being caused by the decay of the light. 1691 
T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. lxxxiv. Complaints were 
brought to the Council-Board, of the great Decay of that 
River. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art 11 . 62 The 
decay of sound has been supposed by somelo be nearly in 
the direct ratio of the distances. 

3 . Of material things ; Wasting or wearing away, 
disintegration ; dilapidation, ruinous condition. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sum. 1 Those castelles .. that be fallen in 
dekay and nat inhabyted. c 1600 Shaks. So /in. xiii. 9 Who 
lets so fair a house fall to decay? 1756-7 tr._ Kcyslers 
Trav. (1760) II. 248 That edifice, by length of time, fell to 
decay, and lay in ruins. 1839 Keigiitley Hist. Eng. II. 
43 The decay of these sacred edifices. 

t b. pi. Dilapidations ; concr. ruined remains, 
ruins, debris, detritus. (Rarely in sing.) Obs. 

1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 427 The 
Bayliffs . . shall . . make relation unto this howsse what the 
decayes are. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 176 Beyond are the 
decayes of a Church, 3632 Lithgow Trav. v. 200 The 
decayes whereof being much semblable to .. the stony 
heapes of Jericho. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi. § 26. 82 
Jehoida was careful to amend the decayes of the Temple. 
*777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 313 A vegetable 
mould, mixed with volcanic decays. 
fig. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 297 What comfort to this 
great decay may come Shall be appli'd 1662 South Sentt. 
I. ii. Gen. 1. 27 And certainly that must needs have been 
very glorious the decaj r es of which are so admirable. 

c. fig. The gradual .‘wearing down* of words or 
phonetic elements in language. 

1874 Sayce Co/nJ>ar. Philol. i. 18 Contraction and decay 
may be carried so far as to become an idiosyncracy of a 
particular language. 1877 Papillon Man. Comp. Philology 
iv. 56 The principle of ‘Phonetic Decay’, which plays so 
large a part in the history of language. 

4 . Decline of the vital energy or faculties flhrongh 
disease or old age); breaking up of the health and 
constitution ; formerly also (with pi.), effect, mark, 
or sign of ph3 r sical decay. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xi, Age and could decay. 1611 B. 
Jonson Catiline 11. i, She has been a fine lady . . and paints, 
and hides Her decays very well. 2720W0DROW Carr. (1843) 11 . 
498 Notwithstanding my great age and decays, I am able to 
preach. . in the largest meeting-house in Boston. 2752 John- 
son Rambler No. 203 1» 12 In the pains of disease, and the 
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languor of decay. '*860 Hook Lives Alps. (1869) I. vii. 433 
The archbishop . . had begun to show symptoms of decay, 
fb. spec. Consumption, phthisis ; ‘a decline*. 
2725 N. Robinson Th. Pity sick rso A perfect Hectic, 
which, inseparably accompanies Wastes, Decays, nnd Con- 
sumptions. 2746 Berkeley Let. Tar-Water § 23 Dropsies, 
decays, and other maladies. 2828 Scott Hrt , Midi, xviii, 
Her son that she had left at hame weak of a decay. 

5 . The destructive decomposition or wasting of 
organic tissue ; rotting. 

1594 Plat fenvcll-ho. 11. 42 One day, or two, before you 
feare the^ decay of your decoction, set the same on the fire. 
1748 F. Smith Voy. 1. 138 Such Wood as is upon the Decay, 
but not yet become rotten. 2772 J. Hunter Hist . Teeth 222 
Fill thehole with lead, which prevents thepain and retards the 
decay. 1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem., The body ceases to 
live, and the members soon pass into putrefaction and decay. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. viii. i. 159 The decay of leaves. 
1878 L.P. Meredith Teeth 115 The teeth will come together, 
and further decay will almost infallibly result. • 

+ 6. A cause of decay; the ‘destruction’ or ‘ruin 
of’ anything. Obs. 

1563 Homilies 11. x. Pt. i, Som worldly witted men think 
it a. great decaye to the quiete and prudent gouemynge of 
their commonwealthes to geue eare to the simple and playne 
rules .. of our Sauiour. 1584 Powel Lloyd's Ca/nbria 21 
This partition is the very decaie of great families, c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn . Ixxx, My loue was my decay. 1674 Wood 
Life (O. H. S.) II. 300 The decay of study, and con- 
sequently of learning, are cofly houses. 2690 Child Disc, 
Trade (ed. 4) 235 Trade, to which the high rate of Usury is 
a great prejudice and decay. 

t 7 . Failure of payment or rent; arrears. Obs . 
[med.L. decasus reddilus , decatum . ] 

2546 in Eng. Gilds (3870) 399 The possession es of the 
Guyld, wyth the decayes ben yerly valued at [etc.]. Ibid., 
Decayes and defautes of Rentes. 1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 31 One Annual! Rent., in decay and not payde. 

Decay (dlke^j, v. Forms; 5- decay; also 
5-6 dekay(e, dekey, 6-7 decaye, -aie. [a. 
OF. decair , dekair (subj. pres, decaie ), var. of 
decaoir, dechaoir , decheoir, now dpchoir — Sp. de- 
caer, , Pg. decahir. It. decadere, a Com. Rom. 
compound of de- down +cadere—'L. cadere to fall. 
The F. forms in -eir, -oir correspond to the -ere 
type, those in - ir in OF, and Pg. have passed over 
to the -ire conjugation.] I. intr. 

1 . To fall off (in quality or condition); to deterio- 
rate or become impaired ; to lose its characteristic 
quality, strength, or excellence ; to be in a failing 
condition. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, v. xcv. 69 The seruyee of God .. by 
mean of y° Saxons was greatly decayde through all Brytayne. 
2522-2 Act 3 Hen. VII I, c. 3 Preamb., Archerie .. is right 
litell used, but dayly mynessheth, decayth and abateth. 1583 
Stubbes Anat.Abns. it. (1882) 73 Whereby learning greatHe 
decaieth. 1602 Rowlands Kind Gossips (1609) 18 His loue 
to me now daily doth decay’. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Itnprov. 
49 Common Honesty is necessary for Trade, and without it 
Trade will decay. 2728 Pope Dime. 1. 277 How Prologues 
into Prefaces decay’. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palm r 111.273 En- 
tranced there the Lovers gaze Till every human fear decays, 
b. To decline from prosperity or fortune. 

2483 Act 1 Rich, III, c. 12 § r The Artificers of this seld 
Realme .. ben greatly empoveresshed and dailly dekeyn. 
2483 Caxton Cato Hij, It is seen selde the Juste to dekaye 
ne to haue nede. 1535 Coverdale Proz>. xi. 11 When the 
lust are in wealth, the cite prospereth : but whan the 
vngodly haue the rule, it decayetb. 2663 Pepys Diary 
15 May’, The Dutch decay there Jin the East Indies] 
exceedingly. 2816 Scott Old Mort. i, Ancient, .families., 
decayed into the humble vale of life. 

F 2 . To fall off or decrease (in number, volume, 
amount, intensity, etc.) ; to dwindle away. Obs. 

2489 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 16 The_ which Isle is_ lately de- 
cayed of people. 2568 Bible (Bishops') Job xiv. 31 The 
fludde decayeth and dryeth vp. 2634 SirT. Herbert Trav, 
168 It became a hard question, whether my spirits or Gold 
decayed faster. 1691 T. H(ale] Acc. Nno Invent, p- xc, 
The Shipping and Number of our Seamen were decay’d 
about a third part.^ 2698 Fryer Acc. fi. If id. 67 The Water 
drank is usually Rain-water preserved in Tanks, which decay- 
ing, they are forced to dig Wells. 27*5 Pope Odyss. xn. 
237 Till, dying off, the distant sounds decay. CX790 Imison 
Sch. Art. I. 12 6 The candle will burn a mintife; and then, 
having gradually’ decayed from the first instant, will go out. 

3 . To fall into physical ruin; to waste away, 
wear out, become ruined. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, m. lvi. 36 Aruiragus . . with great 
dilygence Repayred Cyties and Townes before ^decayed. 
1570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 283 This house, 
by that time - . was decaied, either by’ age, or flame, or 
bothe. 2635 Milton On Hobson ii, Made of sphere metal, 
never to decay’ Until his revolution was at stay. 2004 • 

Sev. Late Voy. (1711) I. 45 There was Water over the Salt 
which began to decay with the Rain 3nd \Vea h .S 
on it. 1748 F. Smith Voy. 1 . 5 * The Ise being inseparable, 
as it was very’ little decayed. 

b. To suffer decomposition ; to rot. 

2580 Baret Alv. D 178 That soone is r ‘P c » f®* 2??.? 
decaie. ,737 Pope Her. Efixt. 11. 11. 3-9 As .« inter frmts 

grow mild ere they decay. I77 1 J- HU ^f ,bl 

When an opening k made into Ihe cavity of the Tooth the 
inside begins to decay. 18 S « (ed. el 

32 The parent-cell having arrived at its full development . . 

d JI! To fan off in vital energy; to lose health and 
strength (of body or faculties); also, to lose the 

bloom of youth and health. , , 

1538 StJke v Engl*"* 1. it. W ytbout ' ‘he wych h 5 s 
helth long can not be mayntejTiyd , but, schortlj, ol 
necesstye hyt must dekay. 165s Cvu-ErrEii Etvmns 1. 
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DECAYABLE. 

g8 His Imagination began to decay. 1712-14 Pope Rape 
Lockx. 25 But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc vii. 337 Feel life itself with that false 
hope decay. 1875 Jowett Plate (ed. 2) V. 20 An author 
Whose original powers are beginning to decay. 

XI. traits. 

+ 5 . To cause to fall off or deteriorate. Obs. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. it. Wks. 1200/2 For feare 
of decaying the common wele, men are driuen to put male- 
factors to pain. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol- (i6n) 362 We haue 
decaied no mans Power or right. 1665 Manley Grotius' 
Low C. Wanes 299 His last five years had much decayed 
bis Reputation, 2691 Locke Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 II. 
38 A High Interest decays Trade. 

f6. To cause to fall off (in number, amount, 
etc.); to reduce, cause to dwindle. Obs. 

1550 Crowley Epigr. 734 Yet can there nothynge My 
flocke more decaye.Then when hyrelynges suffer My shepe 
go astraye. 2 600 Holland Livy 1. xlix. 35 a, When he had 
decaied the number of the nobles, a 1626 Bacon Max. <5* 
Uses Com. Law iv. (1636) 23 If I do decay the game whereby 
there is no Deere. 

f 7 . To waste or ruin physically *, to disintegrate, 
dilapidate ; to bring to decay or ruin. Obs. 

1536 Exhort. North in Fumiv. Ballads from MSS. I. 306 
Downe streght to the grownde Many are besy them [abbeys] 
to dekay. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viil § 6 (18731 7 2 
Palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been decayed and de- 
molished. 1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637)46 Where 
there were any mine, it would settle, .and decay the build- 
ing. *703 Moxo vtMech. Exerc. 239 No time will impair or 
decay those Grey Kentish Bricks. 

. b, To destroy by decomposition; to rot. 

16x6 B, Jonson Drocll an A sse iv. in, [It] decayes the 
fore-teeth. 1626 Bacon Sylvet § 995 To lay that which you 
cut off to putrefie, to see whether it will decay the # rest of 
the stock. 1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 210 Lime and 
Wood are in, sociable, the former very much corrodeing and 
decaying the latter. 1893 Mrs. A. Arnold in Westm. Gaz. 
27 Feb. 9/2 Is it probable that a blooming girl would defile 
her breath, decay her teeth, and damage her complexion 
[by smoking] ? 

8 . To cause (the body or faculties) to fail in 
vital energy, health, or beauty. 

1540-54 Croke Ps. (Percy Soc.) 24 Ther is no tyme can 
the decay e. 1568 E. Tilney Disc. Mariage Cj b, Wine., 
if it be abused. .decaying womens bewtie. a 1668 Denham 
Of Old Age 217 4 But Age’, *tis said, 4 will memory decay’. 
17x3 Addison Guardian No. 120 t 7 Almost every thing 
which corrupts the soul decays the body. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'trss of Mar 10 Mar., She had the re- 
mains of a fine face, .more decayed by sorrow than time. 

Decayable (d/k^-ab'l), a. [f. Decay v. 4 
-able. Cf. OF. decheable . ] Capable of, or liable 
to, decay ; perishable. 

16x7 Moryson l tin. 11. 111. i. 243 Such victuals as are 
decaiable. x6. . T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) III. xxi (D.) Were 
His strength decayable with time there might be some hope 
in reluctation. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 111. vii. 252 His 
truths are. .not changeable by time, not decayable by age. 
1889 Voice (N. Y.) 14 Mar., 13 dead cats, besides other de- 
cayable matter, were found. 

. Decayed (df k? - d), fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Fallen off, impaired, or reduced in quality, 
condition, health, freshness, prosperity, fortune, etc. 

1513 Douglas sEtieis xr. Prol. 148 To haue bene in 
welth and hartis blys, And now to be dekeit and in wo. 
1563 Homilies it. Idleness , To reliefe such decayed men 
in syckenes. 1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Hush, iv. (1586) 
190 b, For the comforting. .of a decayed memorie. 1605 
Verstegan Dec. hit ell. Pref. Ep., A restitution of decaied 
intelligence. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Intprov. x6 The neg- 
lected, and I may say decayed Trade of Fishing. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 164 r 1 Theodosius was the younger 
Son of a decayed Family. 1766 Fordyce Senn. Yng.Wom. 
(1767) II. viii. 29 A decayed beauty. 1863 H. Cox lnstit. 1. 
vjii. 97 It was contended that decayed boroughs ought to 
be disfranchised. 1893 Bookman June 83/1 A decayed 
civilization with many repulsive features. 

2 . Physically wasted or impaired ; that has begun 
to crumble or fall in pieces or to rot ; ruined. 

1528 Gardnier in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xlvL 89 The pope 
Jieth in an old palace, .ruinous and decayed. 1599 Buttes 
Dyets Dry Dinner D vb, Walnuts . . repaire decaied teeth. 
1632 LiTiicow TratK vi. 247 Thence wee came to the 
decayed lodging of Caiphas. a 1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) 
I. 147 Wine, tho' it be decayed., is nevertheless .useful as 
Vinegar. X794 S.Williams Vermont 80 Formed of decayed 
or rotten leaves. 1883 Daily Nexus 17 May 6/x Decayed 
gooseberry— a sickly, bluish lilac. 

Decayedness. [-NESS.] Decayed condition. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. liib. V. (1702) I. 544 Their lowness, 
and decaiedness of their Fortunes. 1719 London & Wise 
Compl. Gard. p. xx, The decayedness of the Trees. 

Decayer (dfk^-ai). [-er.] One who, or that 
which, causes decay ; a waster. 

a X54X Wyatt in Tot tells Misc. (Arb.) 63 The enmy of 
life, decayer of all kinde. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 188 Your 
water is a sore Decayer of your hprson dead body. 1691 
T. H[ALE]/Ifr. New Im'cnt. 81 This Sheathing is an extra- 
ordinary decayer of the Iron-work. 171* Addison Sped. 
No. 73 Old Age is likewise a great Decayer of your Idol. 

Decaying (drkcHi)), vbl. sl>. [-ing l.] The 
action of the verb Decay. 

X530 Palscr. 212/1 Decayeng of a thyng, ruine, deca- 
dence, decline . 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. i, These 

[a leg and foot], indeed, wench, are not so subject to decay- 
xngs as the^ face. *79® Morse Amer. Geog. I. 396 This 
• .has been in a state of thriving and decaying many times. 
Decaying,///, a. [-ing -.] That decays; fall- 
ing off, declining ; falling into ruin ; decomposing. 

'53 ° Palscr. 309/2 ^Dekayeng. .ruyneux. 1591 Shaks. 
x Hen, V/ , n. v« x Kind Keepers of my weake decaying 


Age. - 1651 Hobbes Lcviath.t. ii. 5 Imagination . .is nothing 
but decaying sense. 1774 Pennant Tour Scoll. in X772. 4 
The castle is a decaying pile. X855 Macaulay///*/. Eng. 
IV. 629 Her decaying industry and commerce. 1884 Law 
Reports 16 Q. Bench Div. 65 A house, .situate in a decaying 
borough. Mod. An odour of decaying leaves. 

Decayless, a. rare. [f. Decay sb. + -less.] 
Not subject to decay, undecaying. 

1828 Moir Castle of Time Wks. 1852 II. 399 For shadows 
..Left not a trace on that decayless sky. _ 1864 Neale 
Seaton. Poems T55 Untended, decayless, Sleeping the infinite 
sleep, the monarch reposed. 

Deeayue, obs. form of Deceive. 

Dece, obs. form of Dais. 

Deceaph, -ue, Deceat, obs. ff. Deceive, 
Deceit. 

Decease (d/srs), sb. Forms: a. 4 deces, 
deses, dises, 4-7 decess(e, 5 decez, dicese, 6 
dicesse, Sc. deceis, 7 deceyse, 5- decease. 

4 desces, Sc. desceiss, 4-5 dessece, 5 desseyse, 
discese, -cees, -sese, -sees, dysces, -sees, -seys, 
-seas©, 5-6 disease, dyssesse, 6 Sc. diseis. [ME. 
c feces , etc., a. F. deebs, ad. L. deccss-tes departure, 
death, vbl. sb. f. ppt. stem of decederc to depart, go 
away. In OF. often also desces (see De- pref. 1 . 6), 
hence also in ME. with des-, dis-, dys-, spellings 
which often confused it in form with Disease. 
See the vb."] Departure from life ; death. 

In its origin a euphemism (L. decessus for mors), and still 
slightly euphemistic or at least less harsh and realistic than 
death; it is the common ternt in legal and technicaMan- 
guage where the legal or civil incidence^ of death is in 
question, without reference to the act of dying. 

a. CZ3 30 R.BRUNNEChrou.(i8io')i$ After his fader decesse. 
Ibid. 126 If |>at Henry die. or Steuen mak his deses. c X440 
Gesta Rom. Iv. 237 (Harl. MS.) Aftir hir dicese, be Em- 
peroure weddid anober woman. 15x3 More in Grafton 
C/iron. II. 761 At the time of his fathers decease. 1654 
Gataker Disc. A pel. 79 The decesse of one. Pope ; .and 
entrance of another. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. lxxiii, A 
groan which announced his decease. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) II. 289 In case his said daughter should die without 
issue of her body living at her decease. 1849 Lincard Hist. 
Eng. (1855) I. vi. 182/2 The surname of 4 the.Confessor * was 
pven to him [Edward] from the bull of his canonization, 
issued by Alexander 1 1 1, about a century after his decease. 

/3. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 254 After Blanche 
desces. c 1350 Will. Palerite 4101 After mi dessece. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xv. 49 Aftere his dissese. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
v. cxxxi. hi Worde came to hym of his faders disease. 
1580 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 293 A Lady.. who after the 
disease of hir Father hadde three sutors. 

y. 14x7 E. E. Wills (1882) 29 After sesse [corruption 
of decease \ of her. 

+ b. Said of the death of many; mortality, 
slaughter. Obs. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xn. ix. 5 Sa feill and diuers slauch- 
teris as war thair, And gret deces of dukis. 

Decease (d/sPs), v. Forms: a. 5 decess, 
•sesse, 5-6 -06386, 5-7 -ceasse, 6 -cese, -sece, 
dicesse. Sc. deceiss, 6- decease. P. 5 disceas, 
-ceyse, -sese, -sease, 5-6 -cess(e, -cease, 6 de- 
scece, -cess, -sece, disceasse, dyscess, -cece, 
-scesse, -sese, -sesse, disease, [f. Decease sb. 
Taken as the Eng. repr. of L. decederc and F. de- 
cider. In L. deccdbre and discedere were nearly 
synonymous in the sense 1 depart, go away \ and 
in med.L. discedere , disccssus, were also used for 
decederc , decessus in senses e die, death 9 ; hence 
OF. desebs = deebs , and the ME. and 16th c. forms 
in des-, dis -, dys some of which were identical with 
variant spellings of disease. Cf. the sb.] 

intr. To depart from life; to die. 

a. 1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 123 Yfthe saide Iohn decesse 
withoute he [res. 15x3 More Rich. Ill Wks. 36/2 So 
deceased, .this noble Kynge. 1623 Favine Thcat. Hon. 
ix. i. 356 Dcceassing without children. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War 111. x. (1840) 132 Queen Sibyll who deceased of the 
plague. 1777 Life Abp. Abbot 41 He deceased at his 
palace of Croydon. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. iv. 203. If 
the good fat easy man. .decease. .being childless. 

£• *439 E. E. Wills (1882) 123 If he discesse without 
heires. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 28 As God disposith for 
me to dissese. . 1530 Palscr. 517/2, I discease, I dye or 
departe out of this worlde. 1556 Chron. Gr. Fiiars (Camden' 
41 Thys yere the good qwene Jane dessecid thcxxiij. day 
of October. 

+ b. To decease this world (cf. to depart this 
life). Obs. rare. 

2515 Epitaph in Wood Atlu Oxen., James Stanley., who 
decessed thys transytory wourld the xxii of March. 

c. fig. To come to an end, peiish ; Cease. 

1538 Lichfield Gild Ord. 8 Bring the parties together 
that ther may be made a good end, and discord clene 
desecedd. XS91 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. <1641) 60/2 
How often had this world deceast, except Gods mighty arms 
had it upheld and kept. 2635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 93 This 
circle never corrupteth nor deceaseth. 

. Hence + Decen*sing vbl. sb., death, decease. 

1591 .Percivall Sp. Diet., Finamiento, the dieng, the 
deceasing, death. 1691 E. Taylor Behmcn's 'Threefold 
Life xvin. 313 At deceasing of the Body. 

Deceased (d/sPst, poet. d/sPsed), ppl. a. 
Forms : see Decease v. ; also 7 deceast. [f. 
Decease v . + -ed b From the intermixture of the 
prefixes de- and dis-, and of the letters c and s, it 
.was frequently written diseased. 1] 


• 1 . That has departed this life, dead, * departed*; 
fsp. lately dead, ‘late’. t ’ -r 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton ix. 227 After that a man 
is ones decessed. 15*3 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexliv. 364 
The hysshop of Wynchestre discessed. .was chancellour of 
England. 1564 Gkindal Fun. Senn. Pr.Ferd. Wks. (1843) 
ro [He] highly commended the parties discessed. • 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 63 The deceased ghost of .him 
that loved you. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxviii. 242 Those 
deceasedGiants. i76zGoldsm.CYL /F.xii, There. .1 shallsee 
justice done to deceased merit. x8xo Wordswv Ess. Epitaphs 
Wks. ti888) 814/1 The character of a deceased friend. 
1893 Law Times XCV. 82/1 The heir of a deceased licence- 
holder. 

fig* *597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, hi. i. 81 Figuring the 
nature of the Times deceas'd. 

b. Deceased wife's sister question ; the question of a 
widower’s marrying the sister of his deceased wife, .such 
a marriage being legal in some countries and illegal in 
others. 

2 . absol. + a. pi. The deceased : those who are 
dead, the dead (obs.). b. The person (lately) dead, 
or whose death is in question. 

x6z5 Massinger Neiv Way v. i, It might have argued me 
of little love To the deceased. 1648 Milton Ps. Ixxxviii, 
42 Shall the deceas’d arise ? 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. civ, 
He. .sealed up all the papers of the deceased. 2840 C. 
Pelham Chron . Crime ( 1 886» II. 34a An inquest was held 
upon the remains of deceased .at the Dog and Gun. 2841 
Lytton Nt. ty Mont. 1. i, Mr. Jones, .promised to read the 
burial-service over the deceased. 

f Decea*SUre. Obs. rare. [f. Decease v. + 
-ure ; corresp. to a L. type * decess ura.J Decease. 

1580 Lodge Forb. Prise. (Shaks. Soc.) 97 To lament my 
deceasure and her froward destinie. 

Deceave, etc., obs. form of Deceive v. 
f Dece’de, v. Obs. [ad. L. deced-ere to go 
away, depart, remove, f. De- I. 2 + cedere to go. 
(French has had decider in sense Ho die* since 
15th c.).] intr. To depart; to secede; to give 
place, yield. 

2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iii. §25 To ^ustifie the English 
Reformation, from the scandal of Schisme, to shew, that 
they had 1. Just cause for which, 2. True authority by 
which they deceded from Rome. 1658 J. Webb tr. Clcoi 
patra vm. 11. 63 That violent passion, .deceding to the 
pitty she conceived. 2697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 262 
With their Quantity and Figure acceding and deceding to 
the Individuum. 

Decedent (d/spdent), sb. (a.) [ad. L. dece- 
dent-em , pr. pple. of deciders to depart, die.] 

A. sb. One who retires from an office (obs.\ 
deceases, or dies ; a deceased person. U. S., chiefly 
in Law. 

*599 Craufurd Hist. Univ. Ed/nb. (1880) 52 Mr. Andrew 
Young . . was appointed to succeed to the next decedent. 
1730 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life xxi. (1863) 724 Taking 
care of orphan’s and decedent’s goods. 2828 Webster, 
Decedent, a deceased person. Laws of Penusylv. - 2884 
Boston (Mass.) Jml. Jan., In North Andover. last year' 
there were 65 deaths. Twenty-two of the decedents were 
more than 70. 

adj. (See quot.) Obs.~° 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decedent, adj. departing, going away. 
Deceife, Deceipt, Deceis(s, ohs. ff. Deceive/ 
Deceit, Decease. ~ 

Deceit (d/srt). Forms : a. 4 deseyt(e, 4-5 
-sait(e, 4 -6 -ceyfc(e, 4-7 -ceite, 5 -sayte, -sate, 
6 -ceat, -seite,-seytte, -saitte, -sette, 4- deceit. 
&'5deceipte, 5-7 -ceipt, 5-6 -cept(e. 7. 4-6 
desceit, -sayte, 5 desseit, -seyt(e, -sait, -sate, 
6 desceyt. . 5 . 4 disseyte, -sait e, , -sayte, Sc. 
dissat, 4-5 disseit, -ceite, 5 dissayet, dysseyte, 
-sayt, 5-6 dissait, -sate, dis-, dysceyt(e, .5-7 
disceit, 6 -ceat(e, -sayt(e. e. 6 dis-, dyscept, 
-ceipte. [ME. deceite, dcseyte, desaite, etc., a. OF. 
dec cite, -eyte (later degoite) : sb. fem. from pa. pple. 
of deceveir, dfeevoir , with assimilation of vowel, as 
in deceive. (Cf. Conceit.) 

In ME. and early mod. Eng. with many varieties of spell- 
ing, partly inherited from Fr., partly due to Eng. change of 
OF. ei to at, ay, and consequent interchange of c and s, 
whence arose such forms as \ desait. Sc. desale. In OF. the 
spelling was sometimes assimilated to Latin decepia, as de- 
cepte, whence in Eng. deceipte. But in both langs. the p was 
mute; the oldest Gower MSS. have deceipte , deceitc , but 
the word rimes with streite (strait); the ordinary 17th c.' 
pronunciation rimed it with -ait, as in Wither a 1667 bait: 
deceit ; cf. the common 16th c. spellings in -sait, -sate, -ceat. 
The narrowing of e to i came later. In OF. the . prefix de- 
was sometimes changed to des- (see Dn-I. 6>, which became 
very common in ME., and was here, moreover, in the 
general alteration of the French form tics - back to the Latin 
dis-, subjected to the same change, so as to give, in T5- 
16th c., such odd spellings as dis-ceat, dis-sait, dis- sate (all 
meaning di^'t) : cf. Deceive.] 

1 . The action or practice of deceiving ; conceal- 
ment of the truth in order to mislead ; deception, 
fraud, cheating, false dealing. 

CX300 A”. A Its. 6x57 By queyntise to don, other deseyte. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 703 Deceipt bitwixe marchaunt 
and marebaum. 2393 Gower Conf. II. 3x8 And that he 
dide for deceipt. For she began to axe him streit. 2426 
Audelay Poems 6 Dysseyte ne theft Joke thou do non. 
*483 Cath. Angl. 101 Dissate, vbi dessate. 1535 Coverdale 
Mai. iii. 8 Shulde a man vse falsede and disceate with God ? ' 
* 55 ^ Lyndesay Monarche 5780 Leif 3our dissait and crafty 
wylis. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 243 By violence? no.. But by 
deceit and lies. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 270 The deceit. 
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knavery, and fraud of the European traders. * 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps ii. § 6. 32 Gilding, which in architecture is no 
deceit, because it is therein not understood for gold, 
b. in Lt tw. _ 

[x*7S Act 3 Edw. I, c. 29 Nul nianere deceyte ou collu- 
sion.'] 1495 Nottingham Rcc. III. 285 Accion of desseyte 
{for brekynge off promyse. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. n. 
xlii. (1638) 135 A false returne whereupon an action of disceit 
lyeth. 167* Cowell, Deceit . . is a subtle, wily shift or device, 
having no other name. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. s) IV. 294 
All manner of deceit is hereby avoided in deeds. 

f c. Phr. In deceit of\ so as to deceive ; so to 
the deceit of, upon d., "under d. With no deceit \ 

1 without deceit : ’ without* mistake, assuredly, cer- 
tainly. Ohs. 

[1275 Act 3 Edit*. /, c. 29 De fere la en deceyte de la Court.) 
1303 R. Brunne Handl . Synite 3814 He durst comeoute on 
no party Of all be twelve mon^e wyp no deseyt. c 1350 Will. 
Paleme 2041 Wi'boute disseyte, I wold alle hire werk do 
30U wite sone. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 1. 77 Hus sele sbolde 
no}t be sent in deceit of |>e puple.c 1425 Ilampole's Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 32 Betwene dancastir and Poumefreyt this is 
he way. .euen streygth w\\> out deseyt. 1534 Indictm. Eliz. 
Locking in Hall Citron . (1550) 221 To the great deceit of 
the prince and people of this realme. 1535 Coverdale 

1 CArwx. xiii. 17 Yfye come vpon disceate, and to be mine 
aduersaries. — 1 Mace. vii. 10 Speakinge vnto them with 
peaceable wordes : but vnder disceate. a 1626 Bacon Max. 

Uses Com. Law (1636) 8 Selling .. things unwholsome, 
or ill made in deceipt of the people. 

• 2 . (with a and //.) An instance of deception ; 
an act or device intended to deceive ; a trick, 
stratagem, wile. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 897 (Fairf.) For hi dissayte at bou dede. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 104 pe deuelis disceitis. .14.. 
Piers 0/ Fulham 95 in Hazf. E. P. P. II. 5 The fowler 
with hys deseyttes bryngeth The gentyll fowles in to hys 
false crafte. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Litany , Al 
the deceytes of the worlde, the fleshc, and the deuill. 1559 
Cecil in Robertson Hist. Scotl. II. App. i. To avoid the 
decepts and tromperies of the French. ^1667 Wither 
Sted/ast Shepherd i, Thy painted baits, And poor deceits, 
Are all bestowed on me in vain. 1713 Swift Cadenus .y V., 
Venus thought on a deceit, c 1793 Coleridge Autumnal 
Evening ii, O dear deceit ! I see the maiden rise. 

3 . The quality of deceiving; deceit fulness. 

1303 R. Brunne Hattdl. Synne 12494 What doust bou 
byfore he prest and hast deseyt yn \>y brest ? c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3788 Ulexes.. was .. full of dhseit. 1526 Tindale 
Rom. 1. 29 Full of envie, morther, debate, disseyte. 1577 
tr. BttUinger' s Decades (1592) 20 The care of this world and 
the deceipt of riches, 1845 Manning Serm. I. ix. On Jos. i. 
22 It is a vain and hurtful thing, full of deceit and danger, 
to hear and not to do. 

+ Decei’t, v. Obs. rare. Hence 5 desetyng 
vbl. sb. [f. Decuit sbi] To construct deceitfully,' 
to forge (a document). 

•1484 in Surtees Mi sc. (1890) 43 Declaration concernyng 
the disetyng of a fals testimoniall [called p. 42 the forsaid 
forged, false ,testymonyall]. 

f Decei'teous, a. Obs. rare. ff. Deceit, with 
suffix * fashioned after righteous, courteous : see 
-Eous ^.] Deceitful. Hence Decei*teously adv. 

1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 332 And all other ware, .whiche 
is deSceyteously wrought. 

Deceitful (d/srtfiH), a. forms : see Deceit. 
[f. Deceit -f -ful.] Full of deceit ; given to de- 
ceiving or cheating; misleading, false, fallacious. 
(As said of things often = Deceptive.) 

' 1483 Cath. Angl. 97 Desatefulle, vbi false. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar Flyting 75 Dissaitfull tyrand, with serpentis tung, 
vnstable. . 1513 Douglas /Eueis ix. vii. 52 Throw the dern 
wod dyssaitfull and onplane._ 1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 
104 A Decejptfull and Subtile man. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick 1. iii. (1648) 19 Such deceitfull ballances may be 
discovered, .by changing the weights. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 
29 Appearances are deceitful. 186s Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const . ix. § 1. 113 They may be the most false and deceitful 
of human kind. 

Deceitfully, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
deceitful manner ; with intent to deceive. (In first 
quot. : By deceit or treachery.) 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vu. 34 Desaitfully I may nocht se 
thaim hang. 2523 Act 14-15 Hen. VI 11 \ c. 2 Workeman- 
sbip. .falsely and disceitfully made. z6rx Bible 2 Cor. iv. 

2 Ikmg in craftines, nor handling the word of God 
deceitfully. ^ 1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. p 1 If this founda- 
tion be deceitfully laid, the superstructure must necessarily 
sink and perish. 1873 Symonds Grh. poets viii. 265 His 
allegory ., must always show them [the clouds] deceitfully 
beautiful, spreading illusion over earth and sky. 

Decei'tfulness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being deceitful ; disposition or tendency 
to deceive or mislead ; deceptiveness. 

* 5°9 Barclay SltyP of Folys (1874) II. 223 Beware disceyt- 
fulnes. All fraude and gyle take hede that thou despyce. 
1526 Tindale Matt. xiu. 22 The dissaytfulnes off ryches. 
1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stubbe 21 The deceit ful ness of 
Telescopes. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 64 O, the 
deceitfulness of the heart of man I 1870 Anderson Missions 
Amen Bd. III. xv.238 The deceitfulness of the people. 

Decertless, a. rare. [f. Deceit + -less.] 
Free from deceit. 

1630 Bp. Hall OldRelig. §2^(L) So he that should call 
Satan an unclean devil, should imply that some devil is not 
unclean ; or deceivable lusts, some lusts deceitless 1 
DecebvabiTity. rare. [f. next + -ity. OF. 
had deccvablete.] Capacity of being deceived.' 

x86x Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt , III. cxlix. 142 The 
deceivability of the masses. 


Deceivable (d&rvab’l),' a. * Forms (about 40 
variants) : a with de- 4-, p with des- 4-5, 7 with 
dis- 4-6'; variations of the stem as in Deceive. 
[a. OF. dcccvable , f. stem of ddeevoir to* Deceive 

•+ -ABLE.] 

fl. actively. Having the quality or habit of de- 
ceiving ; deceitful, deceptive. Obs. (or arch . ) 

. (Obs. since cx688 ; exc. as used after the biblical deceiv- 
ableness.) 

I 3°3 R- Brunne Handl. Synne 47 1 So ben dremys deseyu- 
able. 1382 Wyclif Prov.x iv. 17 The desseyuable man is 
hateful, c 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 135 A fantom and 
a dessayuable thing to be sight. 1428 Surtees iffisc. (1890) 
4 John Lyllyng had salde mykell swylk deceyvable tyn to 
bellemakers. 1503-4 A ct 19 lien. VII, c. 6 Deceivable and 
untrewe Beames and scales, c 15x0 Dunbar Poems Ixviii, 
I seik abowte this warld unstable. To find.. it is dissavable. 
1535 Coverdale 2 Pet. i. 16 We folowed not deceaueable 
fables. 1558 Knox First Blast App. (Arb.) 59 Yf I should 
flatter your grace I were no freind, but a deceavabill trater. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War 55 Deceivable speech. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury n. 305 A wicked deceivable person, who in- 
deavouring to chate others, chats himself. 1860 Trench 
Serin. Weslvt. Abb. xxxiii. 376 We may have proved them 
false and deceivable a thousand times, and yet they are still 
able to attract and to allure. 

2 . passively. Capable of being, or liable to be, 
deceived ; fallible. Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . 1. i, Man was not only 
deceiveabJe in his integrity, but the Angels of light in all 
their clarity. 1658 Whole Duty Man iv. § 4. 38 As deceiv- 
able, and easie to be deluded. X705 Stanhope Paraphr. 
III. 559 To deal with him, as if he were such a deceivable 
Creature as our selves. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Politics 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 239 With such an ignorant and deceivable 
majority. 

Deceivableness. Now rare, [-ness.] 

+ 1 . The capacity of deceiving; deceitfulness, 
deceit ; deceptiveness. Obs. (or arch, after- N. T.) 
-1526 Tindale 2 Thess. ii. xo In all deceavablenes of un* 
rightewesnes [x6xx with all deceivableness; x88i R.V. 
with all deceit). 1530 Palsgr. 21 3/1 Desceyvablenesse, de' 
cettableib. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Hcb. iii. 14 Sin prevails 
the more by the deceiveablenesse thereof. 1671 Glanvill 
Disc. M. Stubbe 26 The Discourse about the deceivableness 
of Opticks. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. 439 They are 
deceived into false security by that mystery of deceiyable- 
ness. 1853 I. Williams Serm. E/ist. (1875) I. xvii. 193 
With all deceivableness and power of seduction. 

2 . Liability to be deceived, fallibility. 

1674 Govt. Tongue viii. Til His negligence and deceiv- 
ableness. 

t Decei'vably, adv. Obs. or arch, [-ly 2 .] 
Deceitfully, fraudulently, falsely. 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) VII. 109 Affirward he 
[Edwyne] was reconsiled desceyvably ana i-slayn. 1428 
Surtees Jlfisc. (1890) 4 Castyng of fals tyn menged with 
lede and pewtre, and sellyng of yt deceyvabely for gude 
tyn. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , c. x Hydes, .vntruly, in- 
sufficiently and deceiuably tanned. 1637 Dcclar. P/alts - 
graves' Faith 3 When the one shall, .deceiveably lay imputa- 
tions of errour on the other. 1865 Nichols Britton v. ii. 

§ 3 If dower bedeceivably [desceivablemcnt] established. 

tDeceiva’nce. Obs. Forms: see Deceive. 
[a. OF. dccevance , f. dcccv-ant\ see next and 
-ance.] Deceit, deception. 

.CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 133 pe Kyng sister of 
France Henry allied him to. Here of a desceyuance b e i 
conseild him to do. <^1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. i. (1554) 4 a, 
Beware the serpent, with his disceivance. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 129/1 Ayenst the deceyuaunces of the feend. 
1486 Surtees Misc. {iZ$o) 57 Set[h] yat it is your citie not 
filid with dissavaunce. 

t Deceiva’nt, a. and sb. Obs . rare. (In 4 
-aunt.) [a. F. decevant , pr. pple. of deceveir , -oir 
L. decipieut-em . ] A. adj. Deceiving, deceitful, 
deceptive. B. sb. A deceiver. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 82 That )>ou ne be noght deceiuant. 
Ibid. I. 222 The fourthe deceivaunt, The whiche is cleped 
fals .semblaunt. Ibid. II. 72 This Achelous was a Geaunt, 
A subtil man, a deceivaunt. 

Deceive (dfsrv), v. Forms : a. 4 deseue, 
-sayue, -saife, -ceife, -cayue, dieayue, 4-5 
deseyue, 4-6 deceue, 4-7 deceyue, 5-6 desave, 
(Sc* -aawe), 6 deceaph, 6-7 deceane, 5- deceive. 

4 desceiue, 4-5 -ceyue, -sayue, 5 -saue, 
-sayfe, 5-6 -seyue. 7. 4 (.Sr.) dissaf, 4-5 dis- 
ceyue, -seyue, dysceue, -saue, 4-5 (6 « 5 r.) dis- 
saue, 4-6 dyssayue, 5 disceue, -saiue, -sayue, 
(6V. -sayf, -sawe), dysseyue, 5-6 dysceyue, 
-seue, 6 disceiue, -ceaue, Sc. -saif. [a. OF. 
decev-eir (stressed stem deceiv-'), mod.F. dt ! cevoir 
L. decipere , f. De- I. 1 or 4 + cap ere to take. Cf. 
Conceive. 

The stem was subject in ME. and 16th c. to the same 
variations as those mentioned under Deceit, and the prefix 
varied in like manner as de-, des-, dis-, whence came such 
curious spellings as disceave , dissave, dissaif', the stem 
vowel has passed through the stages ei, e, e, i . Quarles 
in 1635 ( Emblems m. ii.) rimed deceiv'd thee : sav'd thee. 

(The literal sense of L. decipere was app. to catch in a 
trap, to. entrap, ensnare ; hence, to catch by guile ; to get 
the better of by fraud ; to cheat, mislead.'] 

4 - 1 . traits. To ensnare; to take unawares by 
craft or guile ; to overcome, overreach, or get the 
better of by trickery ; to beguile or betray into 
mischief or sin ; to mislead. Obs. (or arch.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3172 (Gott) Pat |?e child were noght per- 
cayued, ar suord him had dicayued. ^5340 Ibid. 272x4 
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(Fairf.), & quej7trhe was bus dessayuid,sone offer his creature 
ne resceyuid. X398 Trevisa Barth '. De P. R. xn. vii.(i495) 
418 Somtyme a tame culuoure is. .taughte to begyle and to 
dysceyue wylde coluoures and ledyth theym in to, the 
foulers nette. c 1450 Merlin 4 The deuell. .devised how he 
myght best disceyve the thre doughtres of this rich man. 
1594 Willobie Avisa L j b, Apply her still with dyvers 
thinges (For giftes the wysest will aeceave). 7611 Cory at 
Crudities 2 A certaine English man. .wasdeceiued by those 
sands: for,. he was suddenly ouertaken and qucrwhelmed 
with the waters. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 35 He it was whose 
guile, .deceived The mother of mankind. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela 1. 170 As we deceived and hooked the poor carp, so 
was I betrayed by false baits. ‘ 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, 
The mother of mankind, who was deceived by the serpent. 
2 . To cause to believe what is false ; to mislead 
as to a matter of fact, lead into error, impose upon, 
delude, Hake 10’. 

c 1320 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 109, I watd noght he decayued 
ware. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 237 Thai mak ay thair 
answering In-till dowbill vndirstanding, Till dissaf thame 
that will thame trow. 1382 Wycuf Matt. xxiv. tx Many 
false prophetis schulen ryse, and disceyue many. C1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 124 Or els the rewlys of astronomy 
Dyssavys me. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxi. 462 
S 00 dj'sguysed for to dysceve us. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon xxiv. 69 By hys fayr latigage he may dyssayue vs. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. civ, Mine eye may be deceaued, 1667 
Milton P. L. ir. 189 Who [can] deceive his mind, whose 
eye Views all things at one view ? 1781 Gibbon Dect. <$- F. 
xxx. II 1. 170 Two statesmen, who laboured to deceive each 
other and the world. _ 1856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 
98 Wolsey. .was too wise to be deceived with outward pros- 
perity. _ 1862 Mrs.^ H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 11. xix, He 
denied it.. and I believed he was attempting to deceive me. 

b. absol. To use deceit, net deceitfully. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 3 If bou will nowthire be 
dyssayuede ne dyssayue. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems (189^) 
xxi. X02 Quhair fortoun. .dissavis With freyndly smylingis 
of ane hure. 1594 Hooker Feel. Pol. 1. xv. § 4 He can 
neither erre nor deceiue. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 163 
A moment of difficulty and danger, at which flattery and 
falsehood can no longer deceive. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. 
xvii, Ah, what a tangled web we weave, When first we 
practise to deceive 1 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 160 The 
makers of household implements, .should be ashamed to 
deceive in the practice of their craft. 

c. refl. To allo\v oneself to be misled ; to de- 
lude oneself. [F. se tromper '. ] 

1382 Wyclif Jos. i. 22 Be }e doers of the word and not 
herers onely, deceyuynge you silf. 1535 Coverdale Bel <$• 
Dr. 7 Daniel smyled, and sayde: O kynge, disceaue not 
thyselfe. 1791 Airs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, I can no 
longer deceive myself. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 
Feb. 2/7 Do not let us deceive ourselves on that point. 

d. In pass, sometimes merely : To be mistaken, 
be in error. 

c 13x5 Shoreham 93 Ac many man desceyved hys.. And 
weyneth that he be out of peryl. c 1325 Poem temp. Edw. 
II (Percy) lv, Forsoth he is deseyved, He wenyth he doth 
ful wel. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 33 We are foule deceiued 
in you the tyme passed. 1553 Eden Treat. Nerve Itid. 
(Arb.) 41 He was not deceaued in his opinion. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. v. i. iii That is the voice, Or l am much 
deceiu’d, of Portia. 1603 — Mcas. for M. lit. t. 197 How 
much is the good Duke deceiu’d in Angelo. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xiv. vi, I am very much deceived in Mr. 
Nightingale, if. .he hath not much goodness of heart at the 
bottom. 


+ 3 . To be or prove false to, play false, deal 
treacherously with ; to betray. Obs. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 1894 (Cctt.) Qlien noe sagh..J>at pis 
rauen had him deceueid, Lete vt a doue. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 480 Thai swor that he had dissawit thair lord. 
1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 6 The corruptyble 
rychesse of this worlde , . forsaketh and deceyueth hym 
whan, he weneth best. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v.^ i. 11 
You have deceiu’d our trust. 1605 Camden Rent., Epitaphs 
53 Fame deceaues the dead mans trust. 1658 Whotc Duty 
Man xv. § 26. 125 He that does not carefully look to his 
masters profit, deceives his trust. 

b .Jig. To prove false to; f to frustrate (a purpose, 
etc.) obs. ; to disappoint (hope, expectation, etc.). 

1571 Act 13 Elis, in Bolton Stat. IreL (1621) 360 Which 
good meaning of that good lawe.ris daylie. .deceyved by 
diverse evil] disposed persons. 1666 Dryden Ann . Mirab. 
Ixviii, Till, .doubtful moonlight did our rage deceive. 1697 
— F irg. Georg, in. 190 The weak old Stallion will deceive 
thy Care, a 1700 — ij.) f Nor are my hopes deceiv’d. x8:8 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ii. 89 Never was expectation 
more completely deceived, 
f 4 . To cheat, overreach; defraud, Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 319 rna( ^ 

)»ou has desceyued him. 1382 Wyclif x Thess. iy. o l nn 
no man oner go nether disceyue his brother in 
1481 in Eng. Gilds (x8 7 o) 33 a Desceteously wrought as m 
tannyng, where-thurgh the kynges lege peopell scbolde J?e 
disceuyd. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) x6 ^bay t 
aid and ewil guidts for new and thair L t b r ® w ^' s ^ 
falslie. 1625 Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 563 That the Bor. 
ders..be..Set with Fine Flowers, but > h ."V an ? 
lest they Deceiue the Trees. i6x« — JSrh 

two Plants draw (much) the same Nclgh 

bourhood hurteth ; for the one deceive!" the other, 
tb. with of \ To cheat out of. Obs. 

« 1300 Cursor 8626 (Cott.) Sco Par«md M 
hir child deceuid. c 1380 Wvcur II- to. '; 8 h ^«Wg"' M W" 
be raueine & ypocrUie disceyuen hem of here BO?' 5 ''- 
IVido J-dylh/lhs sixt merye Jest : 

Edyth deceiued a Draper, .of a new Gowne and a new 

Kyrtell. . idee J.. W.uk.nson Corona. J£) 


«>ro J f it’ajd'tojaln it for >>;emsefves. 
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DECENCY. 


DECEIVED. 

f 5 .To beguile, wile away (time, tediousness, 
etc.). Obs. (Cf. Cheat v. 5.) 

3591 Florio Sec. Fmitcs 65 Let us do something to de- 
ceaue the time, and that we may not thinke it long. x66j 
Bp. Patrick Parab . Pilgr. ii. (1668) 5 To deceive the 
tediousness of the pilgrimage. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. x. 
(R,), This while I sung, my sorrows I deceiv'd. 1784 Cowter 
Task iu. 362 Happy to deceive the time. Not waste it. 
1841 Catlin N.Arner. Ind. (1844) H.xxxvii. 36 Amusements 
to deceive away the time. 

Deceived (d/sf*vd f pod. d/sfved), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -ED L] Deluded, imposed upon, misled, 
mistaken, etc. : see the verb. 

1569 T. Norton (title) To the Quenes Majesties^ poore de- 
ceyued Subiects of the North Countrey, drawen into rebel- 
lion. 2613 Bible yob xii. 16 The deceiued and the 'deceiuer 
are his. 1651 Hobbes Lcviatk. 1. iii. zr Speeches taken., 
from deceived Philosophers, and deceived, or deceiving 
Schoolemen. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxvii, I curse not.. 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing. 

"b. absol. 

1652 J. Wricht tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 158 The 
Deceived, as well as the Deceivers. *847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let . to Dc Morgan 5, I was wrong, .in presuming you to be 
a deceiver, and not rather a deceived. 

Deceiver (d&f'vai). Forms : a. 4 deceiuour, 
4-5 deceyuour(e, -or, 5-6 -ar, 6 deceyuer, de« 
oeauer, 7- deceiver. / 3 . 4-6 dis- : see Deceive. 
[a. AF. deccvotir = OF. deceveur , earlier deceveor , 
f. stem of decev-oir ; subsequently taking the form 
of an Kn g. derivative of Deceive v. : see -£R 2 2.j 

1 . One who (or that which) deceives ; a cheat, 
impostor. 

3382 Wyclif 2 John 7 Many deceyuours [1388 disseyueris] 
wenten out in to the world, c 1450 tr. De Imiiationc m. i. 
What are all temporale Junges but deceyuours. 1483 Cat/i. 
Ansi. 101 A Dissauer, acceptor. 1535 Coverdale Job xii. 
16 Both the deceaver, and him that is deceaved. 2555 Eden 
Decades 313 An Italian deceauer who had before deluded 
the kynges of Englande and Port u gale. 1634 Milton Comtes 
596 Hence with thy brew’d enchantments, foul deceiver ! 
3832 Lytton Eugene A. i. v. The passions are at once our 
masters and our deceivers. 

2 . Comb. 

3624 W. Hall Man's Gt. Enemy in Farr J. P. Jas. I 
(1848) 199 Deceiuer*like, hee said, Yee shall not dye. 

Deceiving (dftrvig), vbl. sb. [-ing i.] The 
action of the verb Deceive ; deception. 

C3400 Rom. Rose 3590 Withouten any deceiving. 3523 
Ld. Beyers Froiss. I. xviii. 25 Than the Englisshe lordes 
..for double of deceyuyng .. kept styll the two trotnpettis 
pryuely. 3568 Bible (Bishops') 2 Pet. ii. 33 Delighting 
them selues in their deceiuings. 1833 Mrs, Browning 
Prometh . Bound Poems 3850 I. 171 For in my mind De- 
ceiving works more shame than torturing. 

Decei'ving, fpl. a. [-ING a .] That deceives ; 
deceitful, misleading;, fallacious. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlvii. 87 This fals dissavand warldis 
bliss ; 3603 Shaks. Meas. for M. in. ii. 260 Mauie de- 
ceyuing promisesof life, a 3653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 
5 Covetousnesse is a deceiving sin. c 3793 Telegraph in 
Spin Pttbl. Jrnls. (1799) I. 26 The most deceiving tongue. 
Hence Deceivingly adv. 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 143 Hydynge de- 
ceyuaundly wikke wi)> medelynge of good. C3440 York 
Myst. xiii. 140 At carpe to me dissayuandly. 3888 Harper's 
Mag Oct. 806 To listen appreciatingly even if deceivingly. 
Deceit! cizo, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Decem-, L. decern ten, used in combination, as 
decemjugis ten-yoked, decempcdalis ten feet long, 
dccemplicdtus ten-fold, etc. ; hence in various tech- 
nical words: Decemco*state a. [Costa], having 
ten ribs. Decemde’ntate a. [L. dens tooth], having 
ten teeth or points (Smart 1836). Dece-nxfid a. 
[L. -fidtts cleft], divided into ten parts, segments, 
or lobes (ibid.). Decemfio'rous a. [L. -Jlor-its, 
-flowered], 1 having ten flowers * (Syd. Soc . Lex. 
18S2). Decemfo'liate, -fo’liolate [L. folium 
leaf, foliolus leaflet], having ten leaves or leaflets. 
Dece’mjugate a. [L. jugdl-us yoked], ‘having 
ten pairs of leaflets or of other organs ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1882). Decemlo'cular a. [L. loculus little 
bag], ten-celled, having ten little cells for seeds 
(Smart 1836). Decemnovenol a. [L. decem- 
novem nineteen], of nineteen years = Decenno- 
vennal. Dexemnovena’rian, a man of the 
Nineteenth Century ; hence Decemnovena'rian- 
ism, the characteristics distinctive of a man of the 
Nineteenth Century; Decemnovena*rianize v., 
to act the decemnovenarian. Dece'mpedal a. [L. 
decempcdalis, i.pes,pcd- feet], (a) ten feet in length 
(< obs .) ; (b) having ten feet. Dece*mpedate a. — 
prec. b (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). Decempcnnate 

a. [L. penna wing], having ten flight-feathers on 
the pinion-bone. De’cemplex a. [L. -plex -fold], 
tenfold (•S’-.S’. Lex.). De'cemplicate a. [h.plicdlus 
plaited, folded], ‘having ten plaits or folds* 
(ibid.). Deccrapn'nctate a. [L. fit net um a point], 
* having ten points or spots ’ (ibid.). Decem- 
striate a. [L. si rid tits grooved], ‘ having ten 
s trice * (ibid.). 

1858 Bcntjiam Ilandbk. Brit. Flora 7 Deccmdentate . . 
Dccnnfid . . Dccemfoliate . . Dccemfoliolate. 3588 T. Har- 
vey Disc. Probl.gs The Golden, decemnouenall, or Lunarie 


circle. 169B Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX.' 187 That is, this 
is the Eighth Year of-such Decem-novenal Cycle, or Circle 
of Nineteen Years. 3863 [De Morgan] Front Matter to 
Spirit Pref. 6 We, respectable decemnovenarians as we are, 
have been so nourished on theories, .that most of us cannot 
live with an unexplained fact in our heads. 3890 F. Hall 
in N. Y. Nation L. 316/1 Though a decemnovenarian, as some 
would call him, he is not to be allowed to deceinnovena- 
riantze in language. 3864 Miss Cobbe Studies New <J* Old 
(1865) 359 We have all heard much concerning this *De- 
cemnovenarianism * for a long time before he received his 
formidable cognomen. Ibid. 379 Is it Steam which ^ has 
made * Decemnovenarianism’, or * Decemnovenarianism’ 
which has created Steam ? 1827 G. S. Faber Sacr. Cal. 
Propft. (1844) I. 48 A yet future decempartite division of 
that Empire. 1656 Blount Glossogr, Dccem pedal, of ten 
foot, or ten foot long. 3708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxiv. 
(1737) 262 The shadow is decempedal. 

December (dzse’mboi). Also 4-6 -bre, 4 -bir, 
descembre, 5 decembyr, 6 desember. Abbre- 
viated Dec. [a. OF. dlccmbre , dezembre , ad. L. 
December, f. dccem ten, this being originally the 
tenth month of the Roman year. The meaning of 
-her in this and the names of the three preceding 
months is uncertain.] 

The twelfth and last month of the year according 
to the modern reckoning ; that in which the winter 
solstice occurs in the northern hemisphere. 

[a 3000 Menologium 220 (Gr.) panne folcum bringS moreen, 
to mannum monaS to tune Decembris . . zerra Jula.] 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 408 J>e endlef)>e day of December fie 
toun hii wonne so. a 1300 Cursor M. 24916 (Cop.) pat 
moneth pat man clepes .. Decembre [ v.r . -ber, -bir, des- 
cembre). 3460 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 20 Written at 
London 9 of December. 1573 Tusser Hush., December's 
husbandrie , O dirtie December For Christmas remember. 
1593 T. Morlby Madrigals , ‘ A prill is vty mist ris face'. 
Within her bosom is September, But in her heart a cold 
December, a 2643 Cartwright Ordinary j. ii, Don’t you 
see December ip her face? 3775 N. Wraxall Tour N. 
Europe 88 The weather, which .. was become in a few hours 
as cold and piercing as our Decembers. 1805 Scott Last 
Minsir. 1, xxj, Alike to him was time or tide, December’s 
snow or July’s pride. 2842 T. H.^ Key in Smith Diet. 
Antiq. s.v. Calendar , Roman , The winter solstice at Rome, 
in the year 46 b.c., occurred on the 24th of December of the 
Julian Calendar. 2886 Miss Braddon Under Red Flag 
vi^The Man of December and Sedan— it was thus Blan- 
quists and Internationals spoke of the late Emperor [Napo- 
leon III] — was dethroned. 

_ attrib. 3593 Shaks. Rich. II, r. iii. 298 Or wallow naked 
in December snow, a 2679 Earl Orrery Guzman in, Were 
our Hearts as much mortified as those December-Lovers 
Looks 1 2863 Kingsley l Ya ter Bab. iv. (ed.2) 160 Pleasant 
December days. 

Hence Dece'niber v. nonce-rod., (a) traits . to 
give the character of December to ; (b) intr . to 
celebrate December (as the time of Christmas fes- 
tivities). Dece-mberish a., f Dece’mfcerly a., 
resembling December in dreariness and darkness. 
Dece'nibrist, one connected in some specific way 
with this month ; see quot. 1882. 

3876 J. Ellis Coesar in Egypt 332 Now balls are deserted, 
and plays unremember’d, And all the May joys prematurely 
December’d. 2888 Times (Weekly Ed.) 7 Dec. 7/1 Die 
Cabinet was seeking a pretext for * Decembering ’. 1795 
Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 35 Dec., As I am in a com- 
plete Decemberish humour, gloomy, sullen, stupid. 3765 
Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. ix, In the many bleak and 
Decemberly nights of a seven years widowhood. 1882 

H. Lansdell Through Siberia II. 2 Certain of them called 
1 Decembrists’, who m December 3825 tried to raise a re- 
volt among the soldiers of Nicolas, and deprive him of his 
throne. 

II Decemvir (dzse*mvai). [L.,sing.of decemviri, 
originally decem viri 1 the ten men *.] 

Rom. Antiq. (pi.) A body of ten men acting as 
a commission, council, college, or ruling authority; 
esp. the two bodies of magistrates appointed in 
451 and 450 b.c. to draw up a code of laws (the 
laws of the Twelve Tables) who were, during the 
time, entrusted with the supreme government of 
Rome. 

[1570 North Plutarch.<z6in) 864 Cicero .. did, one day 
sharply reproue and inueigh against this law of the Decern- 
uiri.] 2600 Holland Livy m.xxxii. 109 Agreed it was that 
there should be created Decemvirs above all appeale/ 
1781 Gibbon Ded. * F. xliv, The Decemvirs, who sullied 
by their actions the honour of inscribing, on brass, or wood, 
or ivory, the Twelve Tables of the Roman Laws. 1838 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. 253 A commission' invested with 
such extraordinary powers as those committed to the de- 
cemvirs. ^ 2868 Smith Sm. Diet. Rom. Antiq. 227/2 Decem- 
viri Litibns Judicandis . . Augustus transferred to these 
decemvirs the presidency in the courts of the centumviri. ' 

b. trails/. A council or ruling body of ten, as 
the Council of Ten of the Venetian Republic. 

2615 R. Cocks Diary 2 Aug., I had much adowe with 
Zamabars deseuivery. 2821 Byron Two Foscari 1. 188. 

I look Forward to be one day of the decemvirs. 1832 tr. 
SisutondP s Ital. Rep. ix.202 The decemvirs dared unblush* 
ingly propose to their colleagues, etc. 

c. sing. A member of such a body. 

2703 Rowe Fairpmit. iv. i.fJod.),HesJe»vhis only daughter 
To save her from the fierce Decemvir’s lust. 1744 tr. Livy 

I. 272 (Jqd.l C. Julius, a decemvir, appointed him a day for 
taking hisirial. ^849 Grote Greece 11. lxxii. (1862) VI. 351 
Like the Decemvir Appius Claudius at Rome. 

Hence Decemvirship, the office of decemvir. 

1600 Holland Livy 115 (R.) The decemvirship, and the 
conditions ofbis colleagues together, had so great!}’ changed. 


Decem viral (dfse*mviral\ a. [ad. L. decem • 
virdl-is, f. decemviri see -alJ Of or pertaining 
to the decemvirs. 

1 600 Holland Livy 127 (R.) The dccemvirall lawes (which 
now are knowne by the name of the twelve Tables). 1651 
Howell Venice 13 Three Senators . . have power to summon 
the Decemvirall Colledg. 3833T1URLWALL in Philol. Museum 
II. 477 The advantages of the consular over the decemviral 
form of government. 2852 Grote Greece tr. Ixxiv. IX. 416 
His decemviral governments or Dekarchies. 

Decemvirate (d/se’mvir^t). [ad. L. decem - 
virdt-us, f. decemvir : see -ate 1 J The office or 
government of decemvirs ; a body of decemvirs. 

2620 E. Blount Horze Subsec. 233 After the Decemvirate, 
they returned again e to Consuls. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I. 369 The Decemvirate regarded neither Senate nor 
people, but cut off the most considerable Citizens of both 
sorts. 3838 Arnold Hist. Route I. xv. 302 The decemvirate 
seems indeed to have exhibited the perfect model of an 
aristocratical royalty, vested not in one person but in several. 

b. transf. A body of ten rulers, councillors, etc., 
as the Venetian Council of Ten. Also attrib. 

2651 Howell Venice 23 They read the lettere addressd to 
the Decem virat Colledg. 1653 E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) II. 12 The room, .is now possessed by the Decem- 
virate or ten Worthies that now reign far.more absolutely 
than ever any King did in England, c 1776 Sir W. Jones 
Let. Ld.Althorpe , Jfsuch a decemvirate should everattempt 
to restore our constitutional liberty by constitutional means. 

Decenary, improp . decennary, a. and sb. 

[ad. med.L. decendrius (decenitdrins), f. med.L. 
deceit a (decenna) a tithing: see Decener.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a decena or tithing. 

1752 Fielding Causes Incr. Robbers § 5 (R.) To prevent- 

idle persons wandering from place to place . . was one great 
point of the decennary constitution. 

B. sb. —med.L. decena, a tithing : see quot. 1881. 

Apparently taken by the 17th c. antiquaries as formed on 

decenner Decener+-y, and so accepted by later writers. 

[C1250 Bracton iii. 11. x, Diligenter erit inquirendum si 
[latro] fuerit in franco plegio et decenna, et tunc erit decenna 
in misericordia coram justitiarios nostros.] 1647 N* Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. I. xlviii. (1739) 84 View of free Pledges must 
be, to see that the Decennaries be full, c 3670 Hobbes Dial. 
Com. Laws 201 The whole Land was divided into Hun- 
dreds, and those again into Decennaries. 2765 Blackstonc 
Comm. I. 214 No man was suffered to abide in England 
above forty days, unless he were enrolled in some tithing or 
decennary. 2882 T. S. Frampton Hundred of Wrotham 
36 All males .. should .. be enrolled in a tithing, or decen- 
nary, which originally consisted of ten free families^ [Cf.- 
x866 Rogers Agric. $ Prices I. 66 He was registered in the 
decenna before he reached adolescence.] 

t De'cence. Obs. [a. F. ddccnce (13-14(11 c. 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. decentia i see next.] =next. 

1678 Sprat Serm. Gal. vi. 10 In good works., there 
may be goodness in the general ; but decence and graceful- 
ness can be only in the particulars in doing the good. 
2683 W. Clagett Answ. Dissenter's Object. 7 When the 
Decence and Convenience of a thing is considered, we 
should attribute much to the Wisdom of Authority. 3697 
Dryden Virg. cEneid x. 96 And must I own . . my secret 
smart — What with more decence were in silence kept. [As 
confessedly Fr. : 1836 Grevillk Diary 94 (Stanford) To the 
opera to see Taglioni dance . . Her grace and dlcence are 
something that no one can imagine who has not seen her.] 

Decency (drsensi). [ad. L. decent ia, f. decent - 
cm becoming, fitting, Decent.] The quality or 
fact of being decent. 

+ 1 . Appropriateness or fitness to the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case; fitness, seemli- 
ness, propriety : a. of speech, action, or behaviour. 

1567 Drant Horace , Arte of Poe trie (R.), Of sortes and 
ages thou must note the manner and the guyse, A decensie 
for stirring youth, for elder folke likewise. 2589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 269 To irpenov we in our vulgar 
call it by a scholasticall terme [ decencic ] our owne Saxon 
English terme is [. seemelynessc ]. Ibid. 271 Your decencies 
are of sundrie sorts, according to the many circumstances 
accompanying our writing, speech or behauiour. .1636 
Healey Epictetus' Manua/llix. 79 Thou neglectest another 
[function] which thou mightest execute with full decency. 
3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 33 A The king was 
always the most punctual observer of all decency' in his 
devotion. 2719 Waterland Find. Christ's Divinity 307 
Why so concern'd about the fitness, and decency of his Inter- 
pretation 1 1725 Watts Logic 11. v. g 4 The great Design of 
Prudence . . is to determine and manage every Affair with 
Decency, and to the best Advantage. 2762 Hume Hist. 
Eng. III. liv. 173 His discourse on the scaffold was full of 
decency and courage. 

+ b.. What is appropriate to a person’s rank or 
dignity. Oh. 

158^ Po\yi:l I.lpyt€s Ctrmbria 364 Reseruins two things, 
that is to say his conscience, and also the decencie of his 
state. 3649 Milton Eikon. 17 With Scholastic flourishes, 
beneath the decencie of a king, 2662 Morgan Sphere 
Gentry iv. v. 78 According to the Decencj’ of the said Name 
of the Duke of Somerset and the nobility of his . . estate. 

f e. Fitness of form or proportion : Comeliness. 

2630 Guillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 170 Neither can Art 
forme a fashion of more stately decencie, than she hath 
done on the Stage. 3667 Primatt City 4- C. Builder 80 For 
decency it will be requisite not to have the girders alto- 
gether so deep as ten inches in the second, third, and fourth 
Story. 

f 2 . Decent or orderly condition of civil or social 
life. Obs. 

2651 Hobbes Govt./- Soc. x. § 1. 148 In [the state of civlll 
Government there' is] the Dominion of reason, peace, 
security, riches, decency, society, elegancy [etc.]. 2660 R. 

Coke Posver <5- Sub/. 89 Decencie and order must presup J 
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DECENT. 


pose laws and directions. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
i2t God, as he is a God of Decency and Order, and not of 
Anarchy and Confusion [etc.]. 

3 . Propriety of behaviour or demeanour; due 
regard to what is becoming; conformity (in be- 
haviour, speech, or action) to the standard of 
propriety or good taste. 

1647 Clarendon^ Hist. Rcb. 1. (1843'! 23/2 He [\Vm. Earl 
of Pembroke] . . lived towards the favourites with that 
decency, as would not suffer them to censure or reproach 
his masters judgment. 1682 Norris Hierocles 39 7 b bear 
. . the loss of our goods with mildness and decency. 1702 
Eng. Thecphmstus 342 We do sometimes out of %'anity or 
decency what we could do out of inclination and duty. 1732-3 
Swift Let. Mrs. Pi thing ton 1 Jan., I cannot with decency 
shew them, except to a very few. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
x. viii, If I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you would 
make me forget all decency and decorum. 1798 Wordsvy. 
Old Cumbrld. Beggar , Many, I believe, there are Who 
live a life of virtuous decency. 1835 Ld. Houghton in 
Life (1891) I. xi. 516 As I have got two letters from you 
to-day, 1 must write in decency before I go to sleep. 1883 
Gladstone in Times 9 June, Less than that I cannot say 
injustice and in decency. 

b. esp. Compliance with recognized notions of 
modesty or delicacy ; freedom from impropriety. 

1639 tr. Du Bosq's Compi. Woman F iv, Peradventure they 
would .. accuse him for not writing, as decency obliged him 
therein . . Is there one sole word in all this worke . . to make 
one blush in reading it? 1684 Earl Roscom. Ess. Transl. 
Verse, Immodest words admit of no defence ; For want of 
decency is want of sense, a 1715 Burnet Own Timc^w) 
1 . 137 Sir Elisha Leightoun v maintained an outward de- 
cency . . yet he was a very vicious man. 1886 H. H. John- 
ston Kilimanjaro Exp. ii. 28 The black glistening forms 
of the burly negroes on whom nakedness sits with decency. 
Ibid. xix. 433 Both sexes have little notion or conception 
of decency, the men especially seeming to be unconscious of 
any impropriety in nakedness, 

C. Conformity to the standard of living becoming 
one’s position ; respectability. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 166 r 2 Those whom a very 
little assistance would enable to support themselves with 
decency. 1785 P a ley Mor. Philos, lit. ix, There is a certain 
appearance, attendance, establishment, and mode of living, 
which custom has annexed to the several ranks and orders 
of civil life (and which compose what is called decency). 

4 . pi. Decent or becoming acts or observances ; 
the established observances of decent life or de- 
corum ; proprieties. (Rarely sing-.) 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 601 Those graceful acts, Those 
thousand ^decencies that daily flow From all her words and 
actions mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1673 Dryden 
Marr. a la Mode* Ep. Ded., They have copied .. the deli- 
cacies of expression, and the decencies of behaviour from 
your lordship. *700 — Sigismonda fy G. 701 O ever faith- 
ful heart, I have perform’d the ceremonial part. The de- 
cencies of grief. 1723 De Foe Col. Jach (1840) 204, I told 
her I thought it was a decency to the ladies. 1735 Porn 
Ep. Lady 164 Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 1827 Macaulay 
Machiavelli Ess. 11854) 49 / 2 hie became careless of the 
decencies which were expected from a man so highly dis- 
tinguished in the literary and political world. 

b. pi. The outward conditions or requirements 
of a decent life. 

1798 Malthus Poful. (187 8) 375 He may be . . better able 
to command the decencies . . of life. 1832 Lewis Use fr Ab. 
Pol. Terms x iii. m In this sense the poor are those who . . 
severally enjoy a less quantity of decencies and necessaries. 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xxiv. 213 The little man was 
buttoning on a pair of black gaiters, the only serviceable 
decency he had at his command. 1894 H. Sidgwicu in 
Times 13 Jan. 11/4 It was not easy to distinguish decencies 
and comforts on the one hand and luxuries on the other. 
Decend, etc. ; see Descend, etc. 

Decene (drsfn). Chan. [f. Gr. 5 c«a ten +- ene.] 
The olefine ofthedecacarbon orD£CYLseries,C 10 H 2 o. 
Also called Decyletic . 1877 Watts Fotu/tes' Chetn. 52. 
F De'cener. Ohs. Forms : 6 decenier, di- 
sener,7 deciner, -or, 7-S decenner. [a. AngloFr. 
decencry= OF. decenier, mod.F. dixenier, dizenier , 
dizainicr , in med.L. deceitdrius (improp. decen- 
it drills'), i.deccna , in OF. dizeine, -aim, Pr. dcsena , 
Sp. dccena, a group of ten, a tithing.] 

1 . One in command of ten soldiers. 

* 5 S 5 Watreman Fardle Facions 11. x. 211 Their capitaines 
ouer ten, whiche, by a terme borowed of the Frenche, we 
cnlle Disenets, 1589 Ive tr. Du Bella)' s Instr. So The 
Souldiers [should exercise] by themselues euerie holie day, 
with their Deceniers \chefs do ehambre] Chiefs of squadrons, 
and Corporals. 1627 S. Ward Serm., Jethro's Justice , 
From the Gouernour of the thousand to the Centurion, from 
him 10 the Tithing-man or Decinor. 

2 . a. The head of a decena or tithing; a tithing- 
man or borsholder ; b. A member of a tithing. 

1607 Cowell Interpr., Deciners . . signifieth . . such as 
were wont to have the oversight and checke often friburgs 
for the maintenance, of the king’s peace. 1624 Termes do 
la Ley s.v., Deciner is not now used for the chiefe man of a 
Dozein, but for him that is sworne to the Kings peace. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxvi. [1739)43 All Free-men 
were Decenners, that is, ranked into several tens. 1752 
Fielding Causes liter. Robbers § 5 (R.) In case of the de- 
fault of appearance in a decenner, his nine pledges had one 
and thirty days to bring the delinquent forth to justice. 
[1869 W. .Molyneux Burton on Trent 105 There was a staff 
of men six in number called ‘Deciners’, whose duty it was 
in modem times to assist the constables in preserving the 
peace of the manor and borough . . The name commonly 
given to these officers was dozetier, and under it at the 
present day they are associated in many instances with 
municipal boroughs-] . . 


Decennal (dise*nal), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. deceit - 
nal-is of ten years, f. decent - 1 * attn-ns . Cf. F. df 
cennal ( 16 th c. in Hatzf.).] = Decennial. 

1648 'Mercuries Pragmaticus ' Pica for King 26. They 
. . appointed Archons, or Decennall Governors, that is, one 
Prince for ten years. 1708 Motteux Rabelais {1737) V. 235 
A Decennal Prescription, 

F Decenna-lian, a. Obs. =prec. 

1794 T. Taylor Pansanias I. 376 The Medontidse still 
held the decennalian government. 

Decennary (d/se nari), a. and sb. [f. L. de - 
catn-is of ten years + -ary : cf. Decennal.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a period of ten years ; 
Decennial. 

1855 Jrnl. R. Agric.Soc. XVI. n, 577 The average home, 
produce of wheat . . during each of these decennary periods. 

J3. sb. A period of ten years ; a decenninm. 

1822 W. R. Hamilton in Parr's Whs. (18281 VIII. 34 The 
awful predictions of the Whigs during the last decennary, 
1826 H. C.Robinson Diary (1869)11.322 Thefifth decennary 
of the nineteenth century. 1873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 
72 Dividing the decennary into two equal parts, it will be 
found that, .during the earlier five years [etc.]. 

Decennary: see Decenary. 

Dece’nniad. [irreg. f. L. Decenniuji + -ad, 
after triad, chiliad, etc.] — Decennilol 

1864 Soc. Science Rev. 239 The increase . . was found in 
the ten years ending in 1851 to be less than it had been 
in any previous decenniad. 1882 Athenxum 3 June 692/t 
During three decenniads of the latter half of the present 
century. 

Decennial (dfsemial), a. (sb.) [f. L. deceit- 
iii-nin (see next) + -al : cf. centennial. The L. 
adj. was decenn dl-is, whence Decennal.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a period of ten 
years. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Decennial \ belonging to or contemn- 
ing ten years. 1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 91 At a 
complete decennial interval. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. IV. hi The interest of a majority of the house .. 
illegally to perpetuate its authority and vote itself decen. 
nial. 1866 Rogers Agric. <5- Prices I. xxv. 625 A table in 
which decenniaj averages maybe stated. x8 68 M. Pattison 
A cadent. Org. iii. 52 The decennial return of income to be 
made by each college. 

b. Of persons : Holding office for ten years. 

1728 Newton Chrottol. Amended 37 Charops, the first 
decennial Archon of the Athenians. 1866 Felton A nr. $ 
Mod. Gr. II. v. 74 Seven decennial archons carried on the 
government till b.c. 683. 

33. sb. A decennial anniversary or its celebra- 
tion. U. S. 1889 in Century Diet. 

Hence Dece-nniaUy adv., every ten years. 

1874 Daily Nczvs x6 Feb. 5/5 Opportunity of decennially 
reviewing the progress throughout the world of fine arts. 

11 Decennium (dfse*nium). PI. -ia. * [L., f. 
deccitn-is of ten years, f. decent ten + annus year : 
cf. biennis, biennium, and Centennial] A space 
of ten years, a decade (of years). 

5685 H. More Parnlip. Prophet. 91 Reckoning on still by 
complete Decenniums. x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag . 
XII. 590 To unteach all their lessons of the last decennium. 
1864 Pusey Lcct. Daniel 1. 8 In the last decennia of the last 
century. x88i Census Eng. Wales Prelim. Report p. xii, 
The decrease of the population of Ireland . . in each suc- 
ceeding decennium. 

t Decennoval (d/se'n^val), a. Obs. [ad. L. 
deccnnovdl-is , f. decem-ntrvcm nineteen : see -al.] 
Of or pertaining to nineteen (years). 

x68x Hooke Phil. Collect. XII. 28 Dionysius Exiguus in- 
troduced the Decennoval Cycle (called the Golden Number) 
for the Celebration of Easter. 1694 Holder Disc. Time 75 
Meton. .constituted a Decennoval Circle, or of 19 years. 

So F Dece’nnovary, F Deceanove’nnal, = prec. 

1694 Holder Disc.Time 77 In this whole Decennovary 
Progress of the Epacts. 1677 Car y Chrottol. 1. 11. 1. ii. 57 An 
Interval of 1257 Years, which make 66 Decenovenal Cycles, 
and somewhat more. x686 Plot Staffordsh. 425 Through 
the whole Decennovenna! Cycle. 

Decension, -sor, obs. Descension, -sob. 

Decent (drsent), a. [a. F. decent ( 15 th c. in 
Hatzf.), or ad. L. decent-em, pr. pple. of decere to 
become, to be fitting. It is used etymologically 
by Wynkyn de Worde (perh. as French) in . 

1495 Trczdsa's Barth. De P. R. v. xxix.. The fyngres 
highte digiti . . of this xvorde decent [Bodl. MS. decere], to 
saye in Englysshe semely, for.they ben semely sette.] 

1. Becoming, suitable, appropriate, or proper 
to the circumstances or special requirements of the 
case ; seemly, fitting. Obs. or arc/t. 

1539 [see' b]. 1547 Latimer 1st Sentt. bef. Edw. VI 

(Arb.) 33 It was not decent that the kings horsses shuld be 
kept in them [abbeys]. 1589 Putteniiam Eng. Pocsie iii. 
xxiu. (Arb.) 279 Teil thine errand in such termes as are 
decent betwixt enemies. 1661 Evelyn Diary so Dec., The 
funeral of the Bishop of Hereford, .was a decent solemnity. 
a 1677 Barrow Serin. Matt. i. 20 (Wfcs. 17x6) II. 257 Decent 
it was that as man did approve so man also should condemn 
sin in the flesh. 1695 Dryden Paratl. Poetry «$- Paint., 
Since there must be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not necessary, the}' must at least be decent, that » 
is in their due place, and but moderately used. 1710 . 
Steele Tailcr No. 231 1*2 After a decent Time spent in [ 
the Father’s House, the Bridegroom went to prepare his j 
Seat for her Reception.' 1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, < 
So total a change, .that we think it decent to communicate j 
it in a fresh chapter. 1827 Pollok Course T. m. Showing, \ 
too, in plain and decent phrase. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I. 75 The founders of the Anglican Church had retained j 


episcopacy as an ancient, a decent, and a convenient eccle- 
siastical polity, but had not declared that form of church 
government to be of divine institution. 

Fb. Appropriate with regard to rank or dignity. 

*539 31 Hen. VIII , c. 5 A goodly., manour, decent 

and convenient for a king. 1547 Latimer 1st Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 33 God teacheth what honoure is decen te 
for the kynge. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 77 The Tombe . , 
is not so decent, nor convenient as his honour and acts de. 
served. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 67 He useth a decent 
and due epithet, thus, Honourable Judge. 37x6 Lady M.W. 
Montague Basset 7 able 77 When kings, queens, knaves are 
set in decent rank, a 1794 Gibbon A utobiog. 84 The court 
was regulated with decent and splendid economy. 

F 2. Of such appearance and proportions as suit 
the requirements of good taste; comely, hand- 


some. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 237 Most of their houses 
are but of one storie high, yet are they very decent, and 
have each one a garden. 1616 Bullokah, Decent, comely, 
handsome. 1625 Bacon Ess. Buildings (Arb.) 552 An In- 
ward Court.. Which is to be. .Cloistered on all Sides, vpon 
Decent and Beautifull Arches, as High as the first Story. 
3669 A. Browne Ars Piet. (1675) 4 It is impossible^ make 
any decent or well proportioned thing, without this Syme- 
trical measure of the parts orderly united. 3725 Pope Odyss. 
xm. 273 Her decent hand a shining jav’lin bore. 3725 De 
Fof. Voy. round World (1840) 268 He had five or six apart- 
ments in his house., two of them were very’ large and decent. 

3. In accordance with or satisfying the general 
standard of propriety or good taste, in conduct, 
speech, or action ; esp. conformable to or satisfying 
the recognized standard of modesty or delicacy; 
free from obscenity. 

1545 Joye Exp. Dan. vii. 124 A fayer decent semely 
shewe of vtwarde deuocion. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. ii. 
145 For vertue, and true beautie of the soule, For honestie, 
and decent carriage. 1625 Bacon Ess. Praise (Arb.) 357 
To Praise a Mans selfe, cannot be Decent, except it be in 
rare Cases. X712 Hearne Collect. 29 Oct., 'Twill not be 
decent for me to inquire into y fc Affair. X732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. it. § lo The regular decent life of a virtuous man. 
*754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 20 Be sure to associate 
. . with men of decent and honourable lives. 2770 GrBBON 
OtiALneid vi. Misc. Wks. 1796 II. S07 The laws of honour 
are different in different ages ; and a behaviour which Jn 
Augustus was decent, would have covered ./Eneas with 
infamy. 1830-2 Carleton "Traits Irish Peasant. (Tegg’s 
e <k) 375 Are you ladin’ a dacenter or more becominer life ? 
1855 Macaulay /fAL Eng. IV. 265 Much more than they had 
any decent pretence for asking. 1865 Mill in Morn . Star 
6 J uly, Would it have been decent in me to have gone among 
you and said, ‘ I am the fittest man?' 
b. of persons. 

x 731 Swift Poems , Strephon fy Chloe, Women must be 
decent, And from the spouse each blemish hide. 1886 
H. H. Johnston Kilimanjaro Exp. xix. 437 The Wa-Caga 
cannot be accused of indecency, for they make no effort to 
be decent, but walk about as Nature made them. 


4. Satisfying (in character, mode of living, be- 
haviour, manners, etc.) the standard of one’s 
position or circumstances ; respectable. 

17x2 Steele Sped, No. 443 t 7 Honestus .. makes 
modest Profit by modest Means, to the decent Support 
of his Family. X738 Pope Efiil. Sat. 11. 71 Even in a 
bishop I can spy desert : Seeker is decent. 1771 Mrs. 
Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 239 Lord 
Herbert is at Wilton with his tutor, .a decent well-behaved 
man. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 403 Next, with their boy, 
a decent couple came. X831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
iii, Captain F. — Many decent families are maintained on 
smaller means. Lady C. — Decent families : ay, decent is the 
distinction from respectable. Respectable means rich, and 
decent means poor. I should die if I heard my family called 
decent. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 27 Most of us who 
have had decent parents. 3881 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. 
Barrister's Life I. x.viii. 200. I remember a pantaloon. . He 
was a very sober decent fellow.' 
b. of appearance, dress, etc. 

3696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 45 Others go about in a 

f retty decent Garb. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman {1841) 

. xxii. 210 A well-furnished shop with a decent outside. 
1773 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 6 Sept., In the afternoon 
tea was made by a very decent girl in a printed linen. 
3843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 2 27, I am getting together one 
decent suit of clothes for her. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. 
Singer I. 5 We made him look very decent. 

5. Satisfying a fair standard; fair, tolerable, 
passable, * respectable ’ ; good enough in its way. 

Distinct examples of this sense are late ; within brackets 
are given some earlier quots. which may belong to it 
[c 1642 Twyne in Wood Life (Oxf. Hist._ Soc.) 1. 55 
were put into battel! arrnye, and skirmished together in 
a very decent manner. 1697 Dryden Virg.Georg.pJCOA.172i) 
1 . 180 If his Constitution be healthful, his Mind may still 


tin a decent Vigour.] , . , . 

11 Addison Sped. No. 34 l- 10 At length, making a 
rifice of all their Acquaintance^ and Relations, {thej J 
fished out a very decent Execution. *773 J- 
- World Unmashed (1812) 29 Some debts X shall pa> 
self, a decent part of the shot. jSz6 Cobbett Run 
! 5 ) II. 07 The locusts, .appeared . .to bedomepretty ;» ell, 

. had made decent shoots. 1863 F K - A- 
Georgia r 3 a There was not another decent k.tchcn, or 
ter garden in the State. rSSo Miss BjaopoN 
m She had just learnt enough English to wn e 
; cent letter. Mod. {Ox/ord Tutor) He ought to he able 
trite decent Latin prose. 

. quasi-adv. Decently. 

iS-zo Pore Iliad vii. 5*3 ^or less the Greeks their 
is sorrows shed, And decent on the pfie d.spo^ the d^d 
1 Eliz. Bomiote Rambles of Frankly (*797) * 7 ° ihe 
nan was dressed neat and decent. __ 

Comb., as deceit t-hved, - Icohing. . 
oo Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. II. 152 A small but 
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tolerably decent-looking house. 1892 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 
6/1, 2 never stole any spoons, and am a decent-Iived man as 
a whole. 

. Decentish (drsentij), a. colloq. [f. prec. + 
-ISH.] Somewhat decent, .pretty decent. 

a 1814 Dibdin * Tom Tough ' in Uniy. Songster ( 1825)83 
Laid up at last in a decentish condition.^ 1820 Blacky. 
Mag;. VII. 298 The Jenkinsops had maintained a decentish 
sort of character. 1854 Motley Corr. 8 May, I have a 
decentish kind of room here, and I think I shall stop. 

Decently (drsentli), adv. [-ly 2.] 

1 . In a decent manner ; with decency f suitably; 

+ fittingly; becomingly; respectably. 

1552 Huloet, Decentlye, decenter. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
39 To rewle his ryng In Godlie maner, decentlie. 1611 
Bible 1 Cor. xiv. 40 Let all things be done decently [Vulg. 
honeste ; Wvcuf, and all 16 the. w. honestly] and in order. 
1639 Fuller Holy War tv. viii. (1840) 192 He also caused 
the corpses of the Christians, .decently to be interred. 1662 
Bk. Coni. Prayer \ Churching of Women , The woman, .shall 
come into the Church decently apparelled. 1723 De Foe 
Col. 'Jack (1840)221 My wife, .treated me more decently than 
she had been wont todo. 17^1 Johnson Rambler No. 170 fa 
My father was burthened with more children than he could 
decently support. 1814 Southey Roderick nr, There upon 
the ground Four bodies, decently composed, were laid. 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886 1 74 In England, Voltaire 
noticed, the peasant is decently clad. 

2 . In a fairly satisfactory way or measure ; toler- 
ably, passably. 

1846 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 368, 1 cannot even steady my 
hand to write decently. 1859 Darwin in Lifety Lett. (1887) 
1 . 352 If I keep decently well. 

t De*centness. Obs . [-ness.] The quality 
of being decent ; decency, propriety. 

3561 Veron Hunting of Purg. 37 Shall they [our dead] be 
caried forth, wythout any decentnesse, as we be wont to 
cary forth dead horses ? 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. 
(3887) 1 78 There is a comlynesse inechekinde, and a decent- 
nesse in degree. 3670 Evelyn Diary 6 Feb., The lawfulnesse, 
decentnesse, and necessitie of subordinate degrees and 
ranks of men. 

Decentralization. (dj'se-ntrabiz^i-Jan). [n. 
of action from next. So mod.F. decentralisation 
(iS;S in Acad. Viet.).'] 

The action or fact of decentralizing; decentralized 
condition ; esp. in Politics, the weakening of the 
central authority and distribution of its functions 
among the branches or local administrative bodies. 

1846 B asti at & Porter Gen. Interest 40 An irresistible 
power of decentralization. 1872 M. D. Conway Repub l . 
Superst. 1. i. 10 The illustration of the dangers of extreme 
decentralisation in a republic furnished by the history of 
the United States. 

Decentralize (d*se*ntrabiz\ v. [f. De- II. i 
+ Centralize. Cf. mod.F. dJccntraliscr (1878 
in Acad. Did.).'] 

tram. To undo the centralization of ; to distribute 
administrative powers, etc., which have been con- 
centrated in a single head or centre. Hence De- 
ce'ntralized, Dece-ntralizing ///. adjs. 

1851 Nichol Archil. Hcav. 91 These unconcentrated, or 
rather de*ccntralized masses of star§. 1859 Bright Sp. 
Itulia 1 Aug., What you want is to decentralize your Govern- 
ment. 3860 Sat. Rev. IX. 803/2 Decentralizing influences 
wax faint and few. 1875 Meriyale Gen. Hist. Rome. lxx. 
(3877) 575 During the last century the government of the 
empire had become completely decentralized. 

t Deceper, v. Obs. [Illiterate spelling of de - 
separc or dessepare , a. OF. desseparer , deseparer , 
ad. late L. dis-separdre , f. dis- asunder + separdre 
to Separate, Sever.] traits. To dissever. Hence 
+ Dece*peration [OF. dcccpcracion (Godef.)], 
separation, severance. 

3547 Boorde Brei>. Health 33b, The one decepered from 
the other, a 1450 Knt. de la lour (i868) 98 Deceperacion 
of the loue be twene hem. 

Decephalize (d/se’fabiz), v. Biol. [De- II. 
1 : cf. Cephalization (Gr. KctyaAri head).] To 
reverse the cephalization of; to reduce, degrade, 
or simplify the parts of the head of (an animal). 
Hence Decephaliza'tion, the simplification or 
reduction of cephalic parts ; reduction of the com- 
plexity or specialization of the head, as compared 
with the rest of the body ; decephalized condition. 
(Introduced by Dana, in article cited.) 

1863 Dana in Arner. Jrnl. Science 4 Arts 2nd Ser. 
XXXVI. 3 Examples of cephalization . . by a transfer of 
members from the locomotive to the cephalic series (or of 
decepluilhation by the reverse) occur in the two highest 
sub-kingdoms, those of Vertebrates unit Articulates. Ibid. 
5 The Entomostracans exemplify decephalization by de- 
generation. 

Deceptation, obs. f. Disceptation, discussion, 
i Dece'ptlble, a. Obs. [? a. obs. F. dlccptible 
or directly f. L. type *deceptibilis : see -ble.] Apt 
to be deceived. 

3646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. t Humane nature ; of whose 
deccptiblc condition. .peVhaps there should not need any 
other eviction. Ibid. 1. Hi. 8 An erroneous inclination of 
the people; as being the most deceptible part of mankind. 
Hence DeceptibTiity. 

3665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. i. 6 Considering the shortness 
of our intellectual sight, the deeeptibility and impositions 
of our sences. 1S37 Carlyle JDiam. Necklace Mi*c. Ess. 
nS88)\. 162 A fixed idea. .has produced a deeeptibility.. 
that will clutch at straws. 


Deception (dfse'pjan). Also 6 dis-. [a. F. 
deception (13th c.. in Hatzfi), ad. L. dcceplion-em, 
n. of action from decipZrc to Deceive.] 

1 . The action of deceiving or cheating. 

c 3430 Lydg. Min. Poems { 1840) 76 Hope dispeyred, a gwer- 
donles gwerdone ; Trusty disceyte, feythful decepcioune. 
3477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes F ij, ben harme- 
doers & loveth falshode and desepdon. X490 Caxton 
Ettcydos xxvi. 95 What grete decepcions and injuries she 
ymagyneth ayenst the. C1500 Doctr. Gd. Servduntes in 
Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 4 Fie dysceyte, gyle, and 
decepcyon. 3533 Stewart Cion. Scot. II. 126 b or greit 
disceptioun all this thing he did. a 1716 South (J.), All 
deception is a misapplying of those signs which . . were 
made the means of mens signifying or conveying their 
thoughts. 3794 S. Williams Vermont 170 He was ac- 
customed to no falsehood or deception. 3862 Darwin 
Fcrtil. Orchids i. 45 These plants exist by an organized 
system of deception. 

b. The fact or condition of being deceived. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. iv. 113 Hee is surely 
greedy of delusion, and will hardly avoide deception. 1769 
yunius Lett. xxxi. 344 The public has fallen into the de- 
ception. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 118 Decep- 
tion— a principal ingredient in happiness. 

2 . That which deceives; a piece of trickery; 
a cheat, sham. 

3794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xx, There is some 
deception, some trick. 3833 Ritchie Wand . Loire 176 
Launching the anathemas of what we call taste against so 
paltry a deception. 3841 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange 
Life III. viii. 130 There was no background to form a 
phantasmagoria deception. 

Hence Dece'ptionist, one who performs feats of 
illusion ; a juggler. 

3883 Society 20 Jan. 22/1 'The American Deceptionist’.. 
with "his marvellous juggling tricks. 

Dece'ptional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to deception ; deceptive. 

3830 Galt Lawrie T. v. vii. (1849) 224, I played a decep- 
tional part. 

Deceptions (dfte-pjas), a. Now rare. [a. 
obs. F. decept ieux, -deux, in med.L. deceptids-us 
(Du Cange), f. deccpiion-em : see -ous.] Of the 
nature of or characterized by deception ; that tends 
to deceive, cheat, or mislead. 

3606 Shahs. Tr. < 5 * Cr. v. ii. 123 An es^erance. .That doth 
inuert th'attest of eyes and eares ; As if those organs had 
deceptious functions. 3789 Bath Jrnl. 20 July Advt., To 
puff off an old stock in a deceptious manner. 1824 Ben- 
tham Bk. Fallacies Wks. 1843 H, 437 Deceptious terms. 
1. In the war department, — honour and glory. 2. In inter- 
national affairs, honour \ calory, and dignity. 1829 Examiner 
706/2 False attacks, feints, and decejitious demonstrations. 
1843 Tail's Mag. X. 622 Stripped of its deceptious summer 
verdure. 

f Dece’ptiously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a way characterized by deception ; in such a 
way as to deceive. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIII. 582 She then 
appoints him deceptiously in the bathhouse. 28x7 Bentham 
Plan Pari. Reform cxv. Circumstantially but deceptiously 
evidentiary. 

Deceptitious (dzsepti*jbs\ a. rare. [f. L. 
stem decept- (see next) + -itious (from L. -tcius).] 
Of a deceptive kind or character. 

3827 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 Any 
deceptitious representation of psychological facts. 

Deceptive (dise*ptiv), a. [a. F. dteeptif -ivc 
(1378 in Hatzf.), in med. or mod.L. dcceptlvus, [. 
decept - ppl, stem of decipere to deceive ; see -JVJE. 
In English a recent word (not in Shaksp.), which 
has taken the place of Deceptious.] Apt or tend- 
ing to deceive, having the character of deceiving. 

Deceptive cadence (Music): false or interrupted cadence : 
see False a. 2 b. 

3631 Cotgr., Dcceptif deceptiue, deceitfull, deceiuing. 
3 556 in Blount Glossogr. c 3780 V. Knox R emarks Gram. 
Schools (R.\ It is to be feared, .that this mode of education 
. .is ultimately deceptive. 3787 Hargrave Tracts, Case of 
Impositions (R.),The deceptive verbal criticism from words 
no longer understood. 3840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 295 
A mere shadow and deceptive nonentity. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (3886) 171 We see the same men. .kneeling, 
rising, bowing, with deceptive solemnity. 

T b. as sb. Deceiving faculty. Obs. 

3652 Gaule Magnstrom . 268 By learning the deceptive, 
and proving the experience, of the magical Art. 

Deceptively (dAe-ptivli), adv. [-LY 2.] In 
a deceptive manner, so as to deceive. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Refl. (1848) I. 104 If he use the 
words, right arid obligation , he does it deceptively. 1863 
Bates Nat. A mazon II. 58 Two smaller kinds, which are 
deceptively like the little Nemeobius Lucina. 

Dece-ptiveness. [-NESS.] The quality of 
being deceptive. 

. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. v. vi. An Executive ‘pretend- 
* n g , really with less and less deceptiveness now, ‘to be 
dead . 1873 Burton Hist. ScotN I. lxx. 201 A characteristic 
de^ptiveness that must have. comprehended self-deceit. 

Deceptivity (dfsepti*vTti).‘ [f. as Deceptive 
+ -ity.] ■= Deceptiveness ; also concr. a thing of 
deceptive character. 

*843 Carlyle Past CyPr. (1858) 230 A Deceptivity, a Sham- 
thing. 

+ Dece’ptor, Ohs. In 5 -our. [ad. (through 
Fr.) L. di-ceplor-em deceiver, agent-n. from deci- 
pire to deceive. Cf. later F. diceptcur (Littrd).] 
A deceiver. 


1484 Caxton AEsop tv. xi. (1889) 116 Ypocrytes and decep- 
tours of god and of the world. 

+ Dece-ptory, Obs. [ad. L. deccptori-us 
deceitful, f. deccptor-cm deceiver; see -ory. In 
obs. F. dlccptoire.] Apt to deceive. 

c 1430 Lydg. Rochas 1. xi. U554) 25 a, See how deceptorye 
Been all these worldly revolutions. 1727-30 in Bailey voJ. 
II, and folio ; whence 1755 in Johnson. 

D ece'ptreSS. rare. [fern, of DeceptOR, an- 
swering in sense to L. decept rix : see -ess.] A 
female deceiver. 

x88o M. Crommelin Black Abbey II. viii. 139 The pretty 
deceptress woke refreshed. 

,t Dece-pture. Obs. [f. L. decept- ppl. stem of 
dccipcrc + -UUE.] ‘Fraud, deceit’ (Haiiiwell). 
Dece-relirize, v. [f. De- II. i + Cehebr-um 
4 -ize.] To deprive of the cerebrum; to pith. 
Decern (disa-jn), v. [a. F. decerne-r (131S in 
Godef.), ad. L. dcccrncrc to decide, pronounce a 
decision, f. De- I. 2 + cernere to separate, distin- 
guish, decide ; see Cern v. In OF. dicerner was 
confused in form with descerner, discerncr ; the 
clear distinction between the two dates only from 
the 1 6th c. ; hence, in English also, decent is found 
with the sense Discern.] 

I. To decide, determine, decree. 

1 1 . trails. To decide, determine (a matter dis- 
puted or doubtful). Obs. a. with simple obj. 

C1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. ii. no Be }?e Text )>ai decerae 
all Tha casis. 355s Eden Decades 80 The controuersie shulde 
bee decerned by the bysshope of Rome, 
b. with inf. or object clause . 

3492 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. deW. 1495) n.22oa/x Holy 
faders . . decerned & concluded that it snolde be buryed 
with theyr mayster. 1562 Arnoldc Chron. (1811) 362 Whan 
my noble prince . . had decerned to send me his oratour to 
France. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 533 This ilk Donald 
. . Decernit hes thairfoir richt suddantlie To gif battell. 3547 
Homilies 1. Charity 1. (2859) 69 He shall not be deceived, but 
truly decern and judge, a 1619 Fqtherby Athcom. 1. v. § 2 
(1622) 31 To make them decerne, there should be no God. 
e. intr. 

2553 Kennedy Compend. Tract, in JVodr. Soc. Miscjx 844) 
105 The Apostolis and Eldaris convenit to dispute and de- 
cerne upoun the questioun. 

2 . tram. To decree by judicial sentence.. Now 
a technical term of Scottish judicature ; the use of 
the word ‘ decerns * being necessary to constitute 
a Decree : see quot. 1774 in d. 

a. with simple obj. 

c 3555 Hartsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 180 She., 
was denounced .. contumax, and a citation decerned forher 
appearance. 3637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerern. in. viii. i8t 
But onely pronounce the sentence according to that which 
he who sitteth- judge in the Court, hath decreed and^ de- 
cerned. a 1850 Rossetti Dante $ Circ. 1. (1874I 218 Since 
thou, Death, and thou only, canst decern Wealth to my life, 
or want, at thy free choice. 

b. that something be done. 

3460 Capgrave Chron. 274 The lordis of this present Par- 
lement [1399] decerne and deme, That the dukes., schal 
lese . . her dignite. 2525 R. Sampson in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
I. i. 17 A commission to some men .. to decern [that] the 
same one exception and process . . were of no strength. 
3582-8 Hist. Tames F/(i8o 4) 21 It was decernit that . . shoe 
sould be transportit to the fortalice of Lochlevin, and thair 
decernit to remaine in captivity. 

c. a person, etc. to be or to do something, f To 
decent in : to mulct in by decree of court. 

2526 Sc. Acts fas. K(x8i4) 3°6 O am -) Decernit to haif in- 
currit the panis contenit in said actis. 3559 Dium. Occurr. 
(1833) 52 The forthe of Aymouth decernit to be cassin down. 
1568 Grafton Chron. Rich. II an, 23 II. 405 We .. by the 
power, name, and authoritie to us . . committed, pronounce, 
decerne [2494 Fabyan dyscerne] and declare, the same king 
Richard . . to be . . unworthy to the rule and governaunce. 
2640-1 Kirkcudbr. IVar-Co/nm. flin. Bk. (1855) 41 Roger 
Gordoun . . for his ccntumacie in not coming to the Com- 
mittie . . is decernit in xx merks monie of fyne. Ibid, 43 
Decerns Alexander Gordoun. .to content and^pey to George 
Glendonyng . . the soume of xxij lib. xiijs. iiijd. 2682 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1682/1 The Lords Commissioners of Iusticiary, 
therefore Decerne and Adjudge the said Archibald Earl of 
Argile to be Execute to the Death. 2753 Stewart's Trial 
283 They . . decern and adjudge the said James Stewart to 
be carried back to the prison. 2754 Erskine Princ. Sc. 
Law (1809) 438 If a bastard might be decerned executor as 
next of kin to his mother. 

d. intr. 

2541 Paynf.l Catiline xvii. 29 b, Whan they suffre, they de- 
cerne : whan they hold theyr peace, they crye aloude. 2588 
A. King tr. Canisius y Catcch. 52 Authoritie, in gouerning, 
mdging, and decerning. 1774 Interlocutor in A. Al'Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock (ed. 4) 363 Therefore fthe Lord OrdinaryJ 
suspends the letters simpliciter, and decerns. 3817 Blackw. 
Mag. I. 437/1 The court below .. decerned in terms of the 
praver o f th e com plain t. 2 880 Chambers* Encycl. s. v. Debts , 
If the sum decerned for , . do not exceed, etc. 

e. transf. 

*850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 106/x One has said, * It is not 
this 1 : another avers, 1 It is not that ’ : one decerns it [a book] 
too elaborate. 

II. To discern. 

+ 3 . traits. To distinguish or separate by their 
differences (things that differ, one tiling from 
another). Obs. 

a 3535 [see Decern/nc]. 2546 Bp. Gardiner DccIar.Art. 
foye 16 b, That belefe was a condicion which decerned them 
that shall enioye the fruiie of Christes passion, and them 
that shall not. a 2572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 1S8 We 
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mast decerne' the immaculat spous of Jesus Christ, frame 
the Mother of confusioun. is86 T. B. La Primaud . Fr. 
Acad. f. 99 That rule. .whereby. .he decerneih and chooseth 
good from bad. a 1649 Dku.m.m. of Hawth. Disc. Impresa's 
Whs. (17X11 238 Things which cannot be decerned from 
others ; as fowls like to others. 

b. intr. To distinguish, discriminate between, 
a X535 Sir T. More Whs. 528 (R.) To deserne betwene the 
true doctrine and the false. *892 A. R. Watson Geo. Gil - 
fillati iii. 38 With little skill to decern between the good 
and the evil In literature. 

4 , To see distinctly (with the eyes or the mind); 
to distinguish (an object or fact) ; to discern. 

-559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. G l as sc 9 Then all that we 
ether by sight may decerne, or by arte conceive. 1595 Blan- 
chardine Pt. ir. Ded., You may well decerne, that my will- 
ing minde dooth bewraie my good meaning. cx6io Sir J. 
Mf.lv IL Mem. (1735) 94 A Princess who could decern and 
reward good Service, a 1638 Mede APoflasieWks. (1672) 
54 The starres and lights therein should not easily be de- 
cerned. 1891 H. S. Constable Horses , Sporty <$- War 37 
Differences, .that cannot be decerned by the eye. 

Hence Dece*rningr vhl. sb ., f Dece'rnment. 
«x535 SirT. More Whs. 528 (R.) The decerning of the 
true woord of God . . from the courrtrefet woorde of man. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. it. (Arb.) 125 viarg The 
decerning of punishment putte to the discretion of the magis- 
trates. 1580 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 142 Judge by 
your owne decernement, how much, a 1679 T. Goodwin 
Whs. Ill, 1. 488 (R.) A yet more refined elective discretion 
or decernment. 

Decernable, var. of Discernable. 
t Dece'rnent, a. 06s. [ad. L. decement-cm , 
pr. pple. of decernire to Decern.] Decerning ; 
= Decretory j. 

X677 Gale Cri. Gentiles II. iv. 341 The reasons of good 
and evil extrinsic to the Divine Essence are al dependent on 
the Divine Wil either decernent or legislative. 

Decerniture (dfsaunitiiu). Sc. Law. [f. De- 
cern v. (or its source) ; the formation is irregular, 
imitative of such pairs as invest , investiture. Cf. 
Cerniture.] The action of decerning ; a Decree 
of a (Scotch) court of justice. 

1632 Lithgow Trav.ix. 380 Being urged to it by Captaine 
Wairds decernitour, I freely performed his Direction. x666 
in Brown Supplt. Morrison's Decisions (1826) I. 517 Suffi- 
cient to maintain his right of the stipend, and to infer decer- 
niture against the heritors. 1885 D. Beveridge Culross * 
Tnlliallan I. iv. 130 We find two decernitures in favour of 
Bessie Bur. 1885 Ld. Selborne in Law Rep. 10 Appeal 500 
The first question . . is, whether the decerniture in terms of 
the declaratory conclusions of the summons is.. correct. 

. t Dece’rp, v. Obs. Pa. pple. decerped, de- 
cerpt. [ad. L. decerp-erc to pluck off, crop, cull, 
f. De- I. 2 -f carpere to pluck, etc. With the pa. 
pple. decerpt , cf. L. decerpl-ns . (Cf. Discerp ; the 
two were often confused.)] 
trans. To pluck off or out ; to extract, excerpt. 
1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxiv, Tutli saieth . . Mannes soule, 
beinge decerpt or taken of the portion of diuinitie called 
Mens, may be compared with none other thinge . . but with 
god hym selfe. 1566 Paintf.r Pal. Pleas. Ded. I. 2 Out of 
whom I decerpedand chose (rap tint) sondry proper and com- 
mendable Histories. 1657 Tomlinson Renoits Disp. 255 
Plums, decerped from . . different trees. 1678 Cvdwortu 
I ntell. Sysf. 373 That God was a Mind passing through 
the whole Nature of things, from whom our Souls were, as 
it were, decerped or cut out. 

X for Discerp, to pull to pieces, divide. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. ii, Howe this most noble Isle of the 
worlde was decerpt and rent in pieces. 

+ Dece*rpt, V. Obs . [f. L. decerpt ppl. stem 
of decerperei see prec. Cf. Excerpt.] — prec. 

a x6xz Donne Bia0ava7o? (1644) 83 The rags of Fathers 
decerpted and decocted by Gratian, and the glosses of these. 
1651 Raleigh's Ghost 35s The soule of the world, from which 
..they., taught, .that, .the Soules of men, were decerpted. 

+ DeceTptlble, a. Obs. rare — 0 [f. L. ppl. 
stem decerpt - (see prec.) + -isle : cf. contemptible .] 
‘That may be cropped off* (Bailey, vol, II, 1727). 
f Dece*rption. Obs . rare. [n. of action f. L. 
decerpZrc, decerpt - : see Decerpt and -ion.] * * A 
cropping off, or pulling away* (Phillips 1657); 
that which is plucked off. 

x65a Ulanvill Lux Orient . iii. (1682) 25 If our souls are 
but particles and decerptions of our parents, 
t 30 ecert action. Obs. [ad. L. decerlation-cm , 
n. of action f. dccerldre to fight it out, contend, f. 
De- I. 3 + cerlare to contend.] Contention, strife, 
contest ; dispute. 

X635 Heywood Hierarch, vi. 334 Great hath the Decep- 
tion Bin mongst the Learned men, ’bout the Creation of 
Messed angels. 1646 Sir T. Urownc Pseud. Ep. tv. xii. 2x3 A 
decertatton between e the disease and nature. x66x Arnway 
Tablet 213 (L.) The day of decertation, * pro aris et focis’. 

Deces, decese, decess(e, obs. ft*. Decease. 
DeceSS (discs), rare. [ad. L. decesstts going 
down, decrease, f. decedere to go down, depart, 
etc. : cf. Decease.] Decrease, diminution. 

1854 Syd. Dobell Balder Wu 17 Whatever .. from below 
Receives nor of accession or decess. Ibid. xxiv. 167. 

Decession (d&e-Jhn). Now rare. [ad. L. de - 
ccssibn-em, n. of action from decedere (see prec.). 
(Cf. OF. ddeesston 15th *c.)] Departure, with- 
drawal ; secession ; deviation from a given stan- 
dard, ‘coming down’; decrease, diminution (opp. 
to accession). 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcvii. (1612) 387 The Brittish 


Church in primatiue Profession Proceeded, till did Slaughter 
make therein a forst IDecession. i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xvi. § 36 By rebellious decessions, and absentments of him- 
selfe. 1623 T. Scot Highw. God 39 Succession of Persons 
without succession of Doctrine is a decession, a defection. 
*635 W. Scott Ess. Drapery 7 (T.j By the accession and 
decession of the matter. 1655 Fuller Ch.Hist. 111, vi. § 48 
By this . . decesion of the Jews. x8z* Southey Lett. (1856) 
III. 336 In the event of Gifford’s decession, or decease, a 
new ‘ Quarterly Review ’ has been talked of. 

Hence Dece'ssionist, an advocate of secession. 
1866 RIom. Star 20 Aug, 6/3 The Democrats, and . . the 
decessionists. 

1* Dece'ssor. Obs. [a. L. decessor one who 
retires, a retiring officer, in late L. (Augustine, etc.) 
f predecessor’, agent-n. from decedere to depart, re- 
tire.] Predecessor. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. vii. 128 The Popes may 
deny Christ as well as their Cheife and Decessor Peter. 
*6Sr~3 — Serm. for year 1. iv. 42 David . . humbled himself 
for the sins of his Ancestors and Decessors. 

Deceue, -eyue, Deceyt(e, obs. ff. Deceive, 
Deceit. , 

Deceuer, Decez, obs. ff. Dissever, Decease. 
t DechaTm, v. Obs. [a. F. dicharmer, in 
Cotgr. dcscharmcr * to vneharme, vnspell f. d&, 
des-y L. dis* (see De- I. 6) + charmer to charm.] 
trans . To undo the effect of (a charm or spell) ; 
to disenchant. 

16.. Harvey (J.), He was., cured by decharming the 
witchcraft. 

t Dechay*, V. Obs. [ad. OF. decha-cir, de- 
chair : see Decay.] By- form of Decay v. 

1549 Compl. Scot. j. (1873)21 Al dominions alt r is, dechaeis, 
ande cum mis to subuersione. 

T Deche, V. Obs . [OE. decan : app. not known 
in the other Teut. langs.] To daub ; to smear, 
to lute. 

a xooo i*ELFRic Horn. (Thorpe) II. 260 Hi bewundon his 
lie mid linenre scytau gedeced mid wyrtum. c xotxi Sax. 
Lecchd. 1. 150 Dec ponne anne claS pxr of, lege to Sam sare. 
Ibid. I. 182 Ixxviii, Cnuca mid rysle, and xedec anne cla5 
bccrmid [cf. Ixxix, Smyre f»o n ne anne cla'5 psermid, leje to 
pare miltanb c 1420 Pa/lad. on Hush. 1. 1124 Al thees 
comixt wol deche Every defaute, and all the woundes leche. 
Ibid. ix. 185 Oil-tempred lyme this joyntes shal scyment, 
Thenne ysels myxt with litel water renne Thorough, deching 
aile this holsom instrument. 

t Dechee'rful, a. Obs. nottcc-wd. [See Di- 
ll. 3.] Void of cheerfulness, melancholy. 

1607 Middleton Five Gallants iv. vii, O decheerful 'pren- 
tice, uncomfortable servant. 

Dechemiealize, -ation, dechoralize, deci- 
CBronize: see De- II. j. 

Dechenite (dexenoit, de'k-). Min. [Named 
after the geologist von Dechen : see -ITE.] A 
vanadate of lead and zinc, occurring in red or 
reddish-yellow masses, 

1851 Antcr. 7 ml. Sc. Ser. n. XII. 208 Dechenite comes 
from . . Bavaria. 1884 in Dana Min. 604. 

De-cliri'stianize, v. [De- II. i (OF. had 
deshrestiancr ) .] trans. To deprive or divest of its 
Christian character ; to make no longer Christian. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 17 The Jew-bill has de-Christianised 
one branch of our legislature already. 1884 Dean Burgon 
in Pall Mall G. 11 Dec. 1/2 To de-Christianize the place— 
to disestablish Religion in Oxford — was the great object of 
those individuals. 

Hence De-diri-stianized ppl . a -izing vhl. sb. y 
De-christianiza’tion. 

1869 D. P. Chase in Standard 27 Oct., The De-Christian- 
ising of the Colleges of Oxford. 1882 Church Q. Rev. July 
434 A dechristianized nation. 1882 W. S. Lilly in Spectator 
25 Mar. 391 The deehri.stianisation and the demoralisation 
of that country (France] are proceeding pari passu. 

Deci- (desi), shortened from L. decimus tenth. ! 

1. In the French metric system, the initial element 
in names of measures and weights which are one 
tenth of the standard unit, (Cf. Deca-.) Thus 
Declare, Decigramme, -gTam, Decilitre, Deci- 
metre, Decistdre, the tenth part of the are, 
gramme , litre, mitre, and sih-e respectively. (The 
accents are generally omitted in Eng.) 

1801 Dufr£, Neol. Fr. Did. s. v., In dry measure, the. . 
decilitre is equal to one eighth of the litron. 1809 Naval 
Chron , XXII. 363 It was about three decimetres in length. 
x8to Ibid. XXIV. 301 Deciar = 2-63 square toises. Ibid., 
Decimeter . . decilittre . . decistere . . decigram. _ 1871 C. 
Davies Metr. Syst. 1. 14, 1 decilitre =6-102338 cubic inches. 
1883 Daily News 12 Tuiy 3/7 Cartridges of one decimetre in 
length each. 1890 Ibid, 14 Nov. 6/2 A decigram of liquid is 
used for each injection. 

2. Rarely in technical terms, as f deci-duodeci- 
mal a. t (a crystal) having the form of a ten-sided 
prism with twelve additional planes at the ends 
(six at each end). 

3805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 206 Sex-decimal, 
when the planes that belong to the prism . . and those which 
belong to the two summits, are the one six, and the other 
ten in number or vice versa . . In the same manner, we say, 
octo-decimal . . odo-duodccimal \ and deci-duodecimal. 

DecidaBle (dfsardab’l), a. [See -able.] 

1. Capable of being decided. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits v. (1596) 52 What the 
vse . . of them may be . . is not easily decideable. _ 153B 
Cm lung w. Rclig Prot. \. ii. § 156- **5 Controversies., 
about Faith, are cither not at all decidable .. or they may 


be determined by Scripture. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
Gt. Brit. it. 11. vi. (1743) 39® All cases of trade . . are there 
decidable. 1851 CARLYLF.AVrrftV/^'iu. 1.(1871) 369 The thing 
not being decidable by that kind of weapon. 

1 2 . To be decided, open to decision. Obs. 

16x1 Speed Hisl.Gt. Brit . ix. xv, (1632) 788 It was a ques- 
tion decideable, whether of the kingdoms was first to be dealt 
with. 

Decide (dfssi'd), l 1 . 1 Forms : 4-7 descide, 
5 deside, 5-6 deoyde, 6 dissyde, discede, 7 
discide, 6- decide, [n. F. didder (1403 in 
Hatzf.), nd. L. deciders to cut off, cut the knot, 
decide, determine, f. D>:- I. 2 + -cx'dire lo cnt. In 
OF. also des-cider, in Eng. des-, dis- : cf. De- I. 6.] 

1 . trans: To determine (a question, controversy, 
or cause) by giving the victory to one side or the 
other ; to bring to a settlement, settle, resolve (a 
matter in dispute, doubt, or suspense). 

C1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 429 Bifore pis cause were 
descided bytwene wyse men. 1484 Caxton Fables of A If once 
(1889) 4 The cause came before the kyng to be decyded 
and pletyd. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Gtasse 43 There 
is great controversie touching the Earthes fourme : which 
must be descided . . or we can safely procede further/ 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv.x. (1611) 146 Till it be . . decided who 
have stood for truth. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 182 Either 
end jn peace . . Or to the place of difference call the Swords 
Which must decide it. 1667 Milton P. L. vi, 303 Fit to 
decide the Empire of great Heav’n. a 1677 Barrow Whs. 
(1830) I. 363 Advocates plead causes, ana judges decide 
them, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiv. X70 The proper persons 
to decide the question. Plod. This day will decide his fate. 

2 . To bring to a decision or resolve. 

17x0 Steele Taller No. 141 ?z Have agreed to be de- 
cided by your Judgment. 1836 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 463 
This ‘ Tasso * came in good time to decide me in a matter 
upon which I was hesitating. 

3 . absol. or intr. To settle a question in dispute; 
to pronounce a final judgement. Const, between , 
in favour of against ; also with clause (or its 
equivalent). 

1732 Pope Ef. Bathurst 1 Who shall decide, when Doctors 
disagree ? 1749 Smollett Regicide 11. ii, Let heaven decide 
Between me and my foes. 1794 Sulli van View Nat. II. 265 
To judge and to decide on the authority of historical monu- 
ments. 1844 Marrvat Privateersman xvi i. iz4 You shall 
be the arbitress of her fate, and what you decide shall be 
irrevocable. 1852 T. D. Hardy Mem. Ld. Laugdale xo His 
father.. had decided that he should be brought up to the 
medical profession. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxii, Mo- 
ments when our passions speak and decide for us. 

4 . inir. To come to a conclusion, make up one’s 
mind; determine, resolve. Const, inf., on, upon , 
against. 

1830 DTsraeli CJtas. 7, III. i. 8 An English monarch now 
decided to reign without a Parliament. 1887 C. J. Abbey 
Eng. Ch. 6- its Bps. II. 54 Butler soon after this decided 
against Nonconformity. Mod. Have you decided on goingl 
I have fully decided upon this course, 
t 5 . trans. To cut off, separate. Obs. rare. 

*579 in. Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. h. xix. 122 Again, our 
seat denies us traffick here, The sea too near decides us 
from the rest. 

t Deci de, v.~ Obs . rare. [ad. L. decid-erc to 
fall down or off, f. De- I. 1 + cadcre to fall.] intr. 
To fall off. 

X657 T0MLINS0N Renou's Disp. 265 [The flowers of Helle- 
bore] in whose middle when they are ready to decide, grow 
short husks. 

Decided (disai’ded), ppl. a. [f. Decide v.’ 1 ] 

1 . Settled, certain ; definite ; unquestionable. 

• 1790 Impartial Hist. War in Amer. 3x9 Such various 
accounts have been given.. that it is difficult to form any 
decided opinion. 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. Cx It was 
a most decided and complete success. 1879 Rood Chromatics 
xviii. 315 Decided greens are not admitted except in small 
touches. 


' 2 . Resolute, determined, unhesitating. 

1790 Pally l/orx Paul., Rom. ii. 17 They had taken a 
decided part in the great controversy. 1828 Scott F : M. 
Perth vii, Henry Smith spoke out boldly, and in a decided 
^oice. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe VIII. xlix. § 13. 14 He 
found them vacillating, he left them decided. 

Decidedly (dfsai-dedli), adv. [-ly 2 -] 

1 . Definitely, in such a manner as to preclude 
question or doubt. 

1790 Han. More Rel/g.Fash. World (ed. 3) 46 The balance 
perhaps will not turn out so decidedly in favour of the limes. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy* It. 1 st. I. 33 Afl the rustic dresses 
are not graceful, and., some are decidedly ugly, 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xxvli. 382. The lateral portions [of a 
glacier] are very decidedly laminated. ^ 

2 . In a determined manner, with decision, un- 


sitatinglv. . TT 

Jo* Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (i8i6> L xiv. 117 He 
:idedly answered. No. 1884 Sik J. Stephen 
ports 12 Q. Bench Div. :Sr If the House had resolved 
:r so decidedly that fete.]. 

)eci'dedness. [-NESS.] The quality of being 
cided ; see the adj. . , 

I04 W. Taylor in An,,. Km. II. .159 TI.nl 

□radical counsel which always accompan.es clramcss of 
ellect. 18*7 J. Airman Hut. bcol. It .sir. or Deeded- 
s of principle. _ , , 

Deci-dement. Obs. rare. [f. Decide zO + 
ent: c(. judgement.] —Decision. 

1625 Fletcher Love's Ptlgr. iz. i, Dcsadcments able To 
ak ye noble gentlemen. 
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T Decidence (de’sidens). Obs. [f. as Decident: 
see -enc e . Cf. Decadence.] 1. Falling off. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. ix. 127 The decidence 
of their [deer’s] homes. 

2 . Falling off in strength, vigour, etc. ; decline. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi. 165 If the bloud, con- 
stituted in this state of decidence, decay so far as [etc.]. 
Ibid, xviii. 61 1 When Children are in a neutral state of 
decidence. 

t Deficiency. Obs. 7 -are. [f. as prec.: see 
-ENCY.] Falling, failing, subsidence. 

1651 Biggs New Dhp. T 238 Flowes not, till the ebb or 
decidency. 

t De*cident, Obs. [ad. L. decident-e/n, pr. 
pple. of decidere to fall down or off, f. De- I. 

1, 2 +cade?-e to fall : cf. Decadent.] Falling. 

1674 Durant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 223 Decident lapi- 
descent Waters. 

Decider (d/sai'dsi). [f. Decide v. + -er L] 
One who or that which decides (a controversy, 
question, etc.). 

1592 Wyrley Armorie s The Scriptures of God, the 
decider of all controuersies. 1764 Foote Patron 1. Wks. 
1799 1 . 329 The paragon of poets, decider on merit, chief 
justice of taste. 1862 Wilberforce Let. in Life III. 106 
The.. danger of having, .the Irish Bishops made the actual 
deciders of our doctrine. 

b. spec, in Racing. A final race or heat which 
decides the contest ; csp. an extra one run for that 
purpose, e.g. after a dead heat. 

1883 Standard 18 June 2/4 He. -disposed of Egeriein the 
decider. 1887 Daily News 8 June 6/5 This pair ran a dead 
heat last year, .and in the decider Button Park proved, .the 
better. 

Deciding (d/sai’diq), vbl. sb. [-ING L] The 
■action of the verb Decide ; decision. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Pec. Oxford 382 For the 
decyding of the same matter. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ti. 
xiii. § 20 In deciding of Questions in Philosophy. 

Deci’ding, ppl \ a. [-ing 2 .] That decides; 
decisive. 

1658-9 Bur ton* s Diary (1828) IV. 68 This is a very great 
question, and a deciding question. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. viii. vix. 74 The deciding epoch of his 
[Behmen’s] life. 

Hence Deci'dingly adz/., decisively, by way of 
decision. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vtt. xiii. 366 Herodotus., 
hath cleared this point, .and so decidingly concludeth. 

jl Decidua (dfsi*di«ia). [mod. or med.L. for 
membrdna decidua deciduous membrane : see De- 
ciduous.] 

1 . Phys. A name given by Dr. W. Hunter to 
the membrane formed, in the impregnated uterus 
of certain orders of Mammalia, by alteration of the 
upper layer of its lining mucous membrane ; it 
forms the external envelope of the ovum, and is 
cast off at parturition (whence the name). 

178^ A fiat. Dialogues (ed. 2 * 356 There is the false or spongy 
chorion, which Dr. [W.] Hunter has found to consist of two 
distinct layers ; that which lines the uterus he styles mem- 
brana caduca or decidua, because it is cast off after delivery. 

. .The decidua and decidua reflexa, differ in appearance from 
the true chorion. 1794 J. Hunter Wks. 1837 IV. 57 The 
enlargement of the uterus, the newly formed vascular mem- 
brane, or decidua, lining the cavity.. sufficiently prove con- 
ception to have taken place. 1841 E. Rigby Syst. Mid- 
wifery 1. iii. 27 To Dr. W. Hunter are we indebted for the 
first correct description of the decidua. 

attrib. 1875 tr. Zicmssen’s Cycl. Med. X. 335 The so called 
decidua cells. 

2 . Path. The lining membrane of the unim- 
pregnated uterus discharged in some cases of dys- 
menorrhpea. 

1864 F. Churchill Dis. Women 11. iv. (ed. 5) 211 Ovarian 
congestion, calling forth a sympathetic growth of the uterine 
glands, forming a false decidua. 1869 NewSyd. Soc. Bien- 
nial Retrospect 378 The idea that it is a simple menstrual 
decidua. 

Decidual (di v si*di«al), a. Phys. [f.DEClDU-A 
+ -alJ Of or pertaining to the decidua. 

1837 Owen Note in J. Hunter’s Wks. IV. 69 The continua- 
tion of the uterine veins into decidual canals. 1859 Todd 
Cycl. A nat. V. 653 These two decidual coats. 18S9 W. S. 
Playfair Treat. Midwifery 1 . 11. ix. 264 The decidual cells 
are greatly increased in size. 

Deci’dxiary, a. rare. [f. as Decidu-ous + 
-ARY : not on L. analogies.] Deciduous. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xiii. 80 The shedding of the 
deciduary margins may be compared with the shedding by 
very young birds of their down. 

i! Deciduata (dfshdw^i-ta), sb. pi. Zool . [mod. 
L. adj. pl.neut. (sc. animdlid) of decidudt-us : see 
next.] A term comprising all placental Mammalia , 
which possess a decidua or deciduate placenta : with 
some systematists the Deciduata and Non-deciduata 
are major divisions of monadelphous mammals. 

1879 tr * Haeckels Evol. Man II. xix. 161 All Placental 
Animals which possess this deciduous membrane are classed 
together as Deciduata. 

Deciduate (d/srdiw,#), a. Zeal. [ad. med.L. 
decidudt-us , f. Decidua: see -ate 2 2 .] a. Pos- 
sessing a decidua ; belonging to the Deciduata. 
b. Of the nature of a decidua : said of a placenta 
which is cast off at parturition. 

1868 Owen Anat. Vert. III. xxxviii. 724 The deciduate 
type of lining substance. 1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. <5- Dane. 


273 As non-deciduate mammals, the Cetacea are held to be 
more closely allied to the Ungulata than to the Carnivora 
which are deciduate. 1881 Mivart Cat 474 The placenta 
is deciduate. 

Deciduity (desidi?7*iti). rare. [f. L. type 
*decidu?tds, f. decidu-us : see -ity.] Deciduous- 
ness. 

1846 Worcester cites Keith. 

Deciduous (d/si'dir^Ds), a. [f. L. decidu-us 
falling down, falling off (J. deci d- ere : see Deci- 
dent) + -ous. Cf. mod.F. ddcidui] 
f 1 . Falling down or off. Obs. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 32 The Lightnings 
without Thunder are as it were tne deciduous flowers of the 
/Estival Stars. 

f b. Sinking, declining. Obs. rare. 

J791 E. Darwin Dot. Gard. 1. x6 Yon round deciduous day, 
Tressed with soft beams. 

2 . Dot. and Zool. Of parts of plants or animals 
(as leaves, petals, teeth, horns, etc.) : Falling off 
or shed at a particular time, season, or stage of 
growth. Opposed to persistent or permanent. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 115/1 Deciduous leaf. 1690 
Boyle C/ir. Virtuoso it. n. § i, Which some anatomists there- 
fore call deciduous parts, such as the placenta uterina, 
and the different membranes that involve the feetus. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn., Deciduous, is that which is apt or 
ready to fall.. Thus the Botanists say, in some Plants the 
Perianthium or Calyx is deciduous with the Flower, i.e. 
falls from off the Plant with it. 1766 Pf.nnant Zool. I. p. xxii, 
Upright branched horns, annually deciduous. 1784 Cowper 
Task hi. 468 Ere the beech and elm have cast their leaf 
Deciduous. 1872 Huxley Phys. xii. 290 The first set jof 
teeth, called deciduous or milk teeth. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. 
PI. xv. 353 The deciduous., scales of the leaf buds. 

b. Bot. Of a tree or shrub : That sheds its leaves 
every year ; opposed to evergreen. 

1778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 144 The oak 
[and] the terebinth, .being deciduous; where the Prophet’s 
design seems to me to require an ever-green. 18x6 Kirby & 
Sp. Entomol. (1843) L *76 The insects injurious to deciduous 
trees mostly leave the fir and pine tribes untouched. 1875 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. iz. xix. 459 The deciduous cypress. 

c. ZooL Of insects: That shed their wings after 
copulation, as the females of ants and termites. 

d. Phys. = Decidual. 

1829 Bell Anat. Hum. Body (ed. 7) III. 445 That the 
ovum, .upon its descent gets entangled behind the deciduous 
membrane. 1868 Owen Anat. Vert. III. xxxviii. 725 note, 
The normal canal of the uterus is obliterated by the accu- 
mulated deciduous substance. 

3 . fig. Fleeting, transitory; perishing or disap- 
pearing after having served its purpose. 

18 ix W. R. Spencer Poems Ded., E’en Fancy’s rose de- 
ciduous dies. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 
79 They discover that all which at first drew them together 
..was deciduous. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 177 There is much that is deciduous in books. 

Hence Deci’duously, Deciduonsness. 

1868 Owen Anat. Vert. III. xxxviii. 725 The deciduously 
developed lining substance of the womb. 1727 Bailey vol. 
II, Dectduousncss, aptness to fall. 187X Earle P/iilol. viii. 
395 This early deciduousness of our reflex pronoun. 

Decigram, -gramme : see Deci-. 

De*cil, decile. Astro!. [Corresponds to F. 
dicile (also dcxtil, Littre), prob. med.L. *decllis, 
app. f. decern ten, after quint ilis , scxtilisl\ The 
aspect of two planets when distant from each 
other a tenth part of the zodiac, or 36 degrees. 

1674 S. Jeake Arith. Surv. 1. (1696) xi Aspects. .Semi- 
quintil or Decil. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xi. 39 The 
Quintile, .the Biquintile. .the Vigintile,and Quindecile, and 
Decile, etc., ..We hope.. we shall never be forced to own 
such Driblets of Aspects. 

Decilitre : see Deci-. 

Decillion (disrlyan). [f. Deci-, L. deccm ten, 
on the analogy of million : cf. billion .] The tenth 
power of a million ; a nnmber which would be de- 
noted by 1 followed by 60 ciphers. Hence DeciT- 
lionth. a. and sb. ; DeciTlionist ( iionce-wd .), one 
who deals in infinitesimal doses (of homoeopathic 
drugs), such as the decillionth of a grain. 

a 1845 Hood To Hahnemann xii, Leave no decillionth 
fragment of your works. x88o Beale Slight Ailm. 21 
Popular prescribes of decillionths of grains. 1865 A thcnxum 
ix Mar. 345 If the homaeopathists should finally carry the 
day, would a generation of decillionists have a right to call 
Jenner and Holland quacks? 

1 " Dexim. Obs. [ad. L. decitna : see next.] A 
tenth part, tithe. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rec. Tower 19 It was so. .in 
the best govern’d State [Rome] which let out their portions 
and Decims to the Publicans. 

11 Decima (de’sima). [L., for dccima pars , tenth 
part, tithe, as a tax, offering, or largess .J 

1 . A tenth part; a tax of one-tenth, a tithe. 

c 1630 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. App. 14 Subsidies, 
Fifteens, and such like.. are fit to be released.. in recom- 
pence of the said Decima, which will yield your Maiesty 
more. x8ix Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VIII. 299 Giving 
up the new decima in order to obtain means of transport. 

2 . Mtis. a. The interval of a tenth. (Common 
in med.L. but rare in Eng.) b. An organ-stop 
sounding a tenth above the normal or 8-feet pitch; 
called also a double-tierce, rare. 

18x9 in Rees Cycl. XI. 


Decimal (de’simal), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
decimdl-is of or pertaining to tenths or tithes, f. L. 
decima tenth, tithe ; whence sense 2, and F. dlci- 
mal in sense * relating to tithes ’ (13th c. in 
Godef.) ; in mod. use, treated as derivative of L. 
decimus tenth, or decent ten, in which sense the F. 
word was admitted by the Academy only in 1762.] 

1 . Relating to tenth parts, or to the number ten ; 
proceeding by tens. 

Decimal arithmetic : the common arithmetic in which 
the Arabic ox decimal notation is used ; in a restricted sense 
the arithmetic of decimals or decimal fractions (see b). 
Decimal numeration , the numerical system generally pre- 
valent in all ages, of which 10 forms the basis ; i.e. in which 
the units have distinct names up to 10, and the higher num- 
bers are expressed by multiples or powers of 10 with the 
units added as required. Decimal coinage or currency , 
a monetary system in which each successive division or 
denomination is ten times the value of that next below jt; 
so decimal system of weights and measures, one in which 
the successive denominations rise by tens, as in the French 
metric system, 

1608 R. Norton tr. Stevin (title) Disrnel The Art of 
Tenths, or Decimall Arithmetike , teaching how to per- 
forme all computations whatsoeuer, by whole numbers with- 
out fractions, by the foure principles of common Arjthmeticke 
..Invented [1585] by the excellent Mathematician Simon 
Stevin. 1619 H. Lyte Art of Tens or Decimall Arith- 
mctickc 24 Here followeth two Tables of Decimall accounts 
for money. 1659 T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 154 Some 
Magistrates, void Cyphers we may call : Uselesse, but to 
make others Decimal. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1985/4 Cocker’s 
Decimal Arithmetick: Shewing the nature and use of 
Decimal Fractions. 1782 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life # 
Writ. (1832) I. 273 It is very desirable that money should 
be increased in decimal ratio. 1841 Elphinstone///j/. hid. 

I. 245 The Hindus are distinguished Jn arithmetic by the 
acknowledged invention of the decimal notation. 1864 
Colenso Arithmetic (1874) 145 ‘Decimal Coinage', A 
Decimal Coinage.. has been recommended for adoption by 
a Committee of the House of Commons. 

b. Decimal fraction (f nutnbet*) : a fra cl ion 
whose denominator is some power of ien (io, 100, 
1000, etc.) ; spec, a fraction expressed (by an ex- 
tension of the ordinary Arabic notation) by figures 
written to the right of the units figure after a dot 
or point (the decimal point), and denoting respec- 
tively so many tenths, hundredths, thousandths, 
etc. The number of decimal places (f parts) is 
the number of figures after the decimal point. 

t Decimal thirds : the parts expressed by a decimal 
fraction to 3 places, i.e. thousandths; so d. fourths, tic. 
(For a historical sketch of the notation of decimal fractions, 
the introduction of the decimal point, etc., see W. W. R. 
Ball, Short Hist. Mat hem. (1888) 376.) 

x6i6E. Wright tr. Napier's Logarithms 19 Logarithms. . 
to fall upon decimal numbers, .which are easie to be added 
or abated to or from any other number. 1660 Willsfokd 
Scales Comm. 60, f$ 0 l, which decimal fraction is is. 10 id. 
Ibid. 69, 1.060000. .zs a mixt decimal fraction. Ibid. 70 To 
finde Decimal Numbers for any parts of a year, as mopeths, 
weeks. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 222 So 0,003125 divided 
by 0,125, shall make the Quotient Decimal Thirds. ^ 1704 

J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Decimal, There must be just as 
many Decimal Parts cut off by the Separating Point, from 
the Product, as there are Decimals in both Factors. 1706 
W. Jones Inirod. Math. 103 A Figure in the xst, 2d, 3d, 
etc. Decimal Place, is 10, 100, 1000, etc. times less than if 
it were an Integer. 1840 Lardner Geom . 6x The number 
expressing the circumference of the circle has been deter- 
mined to 140 decimal places. 1873 J. Hamblin Smith A rith. 
(ed. 6) 79^Placing a decimal point at the end of the Dividend, 
and affixing as many zeros as we please. Ibid. 83 A Vulgar 
Fraction may be converted into a Decimal Fraction. 

c. Of or relating to a decimal coinage, a decimal 
system of weights and measures, etc. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 13/2 The decimal project. Ibid., 
During the progress of the decimal agitation. 

+ 2 . Relating to tithes. Obs . 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Vind. Attsw. § xo. 106 Can one 
Bishop, .discharge all businesses belonging to testamentary 
and decimall causes and suites? 1653 Milton Hirelings 
Wks. (1851) 377, I see them still so Toth to unlearn their 
decimal Arithmetic, and still grasp thir Tithes, a 1662 
Heylin Hist. Presbyterians (1670)4 69 iD.) The jurisdiction 
of Ecclesiastical Courts in causes testamentary, decimal, 
and matrimonial. 

B. sb. + 1 . A tenth part. Obs. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. xiii. (1648) 89 As a decimall, 
or one tenth. 1665 Hooke Microgr. C j b, And the inches 
. . I subdivide into Decimals. 1669 Sturmy Mariner 1 s Mag. 
iv. iij. 156 If you keep your Account by Arithmetick, by 
Decimals or 10 Parts. 

2 . A decimal fraction (see 1 b) ; in pi. often = 
the arithmetic of decimal fractions, * decimal arith- 
metic’ (see 1): cf. Conics. 

Recurring decimal’, one in which the exact equivalent to 
a common fraction can be expressed only by the continual 
repetition of one or more decimal figures ; called repeating 
when one figure recurs as -in etc., written -i (=■£), and cir- 
culating when two or more recur as '142857 (=■[). 

1651 R. Jager ( title). Artificial Arithmetick in Decimals. 
1660 W illsford Scales Comm. 83, I find the decimal.. 
.971286. Ibid. 87 According to the rules of Multiplication 
in Decimals. 1706 W. Jones Introd. Math. 107 When a 
Decimal.. is to be multiplied by an Unit with Cyphers. 
1805 Syd. Smith Elettt. Mor. Philos. (1850) 180 The decimal 
of a farthing. 18x6 L Smith Panorama Sc. <$■ Art II. 41 
The force of the wind on a square foot, would have been 20 
pounds and a decimal. 1858 Lardner Handbk . Nat. Phil . 
23 A portion, .expressed by the decimal 0-036065. 

b. fig. A ‘ fraction ’ ; a (small) portion or part. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna Z),(i 8S9) 265 Beholding., faintest 
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decimal of promise. 1892 W. W. Peyton Mcmorab. Jesus 
1. 1 Fractions of doubts and decimals of guesses. 

Hence De'cimalism, a decimal system or theory. 
De'Cimallst, an advocate of a decimal system (of 
coinage, orweights and measures). Decimaliza- 
tion, the process of decimalizing. Decimalize 
v., to render decimal, reduce to a decimal system, 
divide into tenths ( trans . and absol.). 

1864 Webster. Decimalism . 1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 13/2 

The ranks of the decimalises. 1887 /bid. xr June 831/1 
The decimalists. .pester the general community with mils 
. .and dimes and half dimes. 1855 R. Slater (title), Inquiry 
into the Principles involved in the Decimalisation of the 
Weights, Measures, etc., of theU.K. 1887 Lou gin. Mag. 
Sept. 517 The subject of our coinage and its decimalisa- 
tion. 1856 Leisure Hour V. 231/2 If we begin with the 
sovereign, and decimalize downwards, we come first to the 
florin. i8$gSal. Rev. VIII. 13/2 The decimalizing opinions 
of the ‘ Standard ' Commissioners. 1867 ContemJ>. Rev. IV. 
iq There would be no advantage in decimalizing the penny; 
the halfpenny and farthing are all we want. 

DecimaUy (de'simali), adv. [-LY 2 .] In a 
decimal manner ; by tens or tenths ; into tenths. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Decimal, As Cyphers set 
on the right Hand of Integers do increase the Value of them 
Decimally, as a, 20, 200, etc. So when set on the left Hand 
of Fractions, they decrease their Value Decimally, as -5, -05, 
'005, etc. 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 82 The edge of 
the rule is commonly divided decimally, or into tenths. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VIII. 13/1T0 have weights and measures decim- 
ally divided. 

b. In the form of a decimal fraction, 

1692 in Capt. Smith! s Seaman's Gram . 11. xvi. 125 The 
Weight, .is 7 Pound 5 Ounces, (or Decimally) 7.31. 

+ Decimate, sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. dccimat-us 
tithing, area whence tithe is collected, f. L. deci- 
metre to tithe.] Tithing, tithe. 

1641 Heywood Reader here, etc. 1 That not with their 
due Decimates content BothTytheand Total! must encrease 
their rent ? 

‘ Decimate (de-sim^t), v. [f. L. decimd-re to 
take the tenth, f. decim-us tenth : see -ate 3 . Cf, 
F. d/cimer ( 16 th c.).] 

+ 1. To exact a tenth or a tithe from; to tax to 
the amount of one-tenth. Obs. In Eng. Ilist ., see 
Decimation i. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. x6$g I \Iajor-Gcn. Desbrowe 
S p. in Parlt . 7 Jan., Not one man was decimated but who 
had acted or spoken against the present government. 1667 
Dryden Wild Gallant n. i, I have heard you are as poor as 
a decimated Cavalier. 1670 Penn Lib. Consc. DebatedWks,. 
1726 1. 447 The insatiable Appetites of a decimating Clergy. 
1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 96 That all who had been m 
arms for the king, .should be decimated ; that is pay a tenth 
part of their estates, a 1845 [see Decimated]. 
f 2. To divide into tenths, divide decimally. Obs. 
1749 Smethurst in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 22 The Chinese 
. .are so happy as to have their Parts of an Integer in their 
Coins, &c. decimated. 

3. Milit. To select by lot and put to death one 
in every ten of (a body of soldiers guilty of mutiny 
or other crime) : a practice in the ancient Roman 
army, sometimes followed in later times. 

1600 Dymmok Treat. Ireland (1843) 42 All.. were by a 
martiall courte condemned to dye, which sentence was yet 
mittigated by the Lord Lieutenants mercy, by which they 
were onely decimated by lott. 165 1 Reliq. Wot ton. 30 In 
Ireland.. he [Earl of Essex] decimated certain troops that 
ran away, renewing a peece of .the Roman Discipline. 1720 
Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. m. 185 Appius decimated, 
that is, put every Tenth Man to death among the Soldiers. 
3840 Napier Peuins. War VI. xxn. v. 293 The soldiers 
could not be decimated until captdred. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 577 Who_ is to determine whether it be or 
be not necessary . .to decimate a large body of mutineers? 

4. transf . a. To kill, destroy, or remove one in 
every ten of. b. rhetorically or loosely. To destroy 
or remove a large proportion of; to subject to 
severe loss, slaughter, or mortality. , 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 385 The . .Lord . . some- 
times decimates a multitude of offenders, and discovers in 
the personal sufferings of a few what all deserve. j8xz W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIX. 181 An expurgatory 
index, pointing out the papers which it would be fatiguing 
to peruse, and thus decimating the contents into legibility. 
3848 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Life 27 6 Typhus fever 
decimated the school periodically. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
II. in. xlii. 466 The whole animal Creation has been deci- 
mated again and again. 187 7 Field Killarney to Golden 
Horn 340 This conscription weighs very heavily on the 
Mussuhnen .. who are thus decimated from year to year. 
3883 L. Qlutiant Haifa (1887) 76 Cholera.. was then deci- 
mating the country. 

Hence De*clmated, De*cimating fpl . adjs. 

3661 Middleton Mayor of Q. Pref., Now whether this 
magistrate fear'd the decimating times. 1667, 1670 [see 1]. 
a 1845 Syd. Smith Whs. {1850) 688 The decimated person. 
Decimater : see Decimator. 

Decimation (desimJi-jan). [ad. L. dccimd- 
tion-cm the taking of a tenth, tithing, n. of action 
from decimare to Decimate.] 

1. The exaction of tithes, or of a tax of one-tenth ; 
the tithe or tax itself. 

. Popularly applied to the tax levied by Cromwell on the 
Royalists in 1655 : see Calendar Domestic St.Pap.z655> 347. 
Cf. Decimated. 1. , 

1549 Latimer 6th Serin, fof. Edw. VI (Arh.) 165 Their 
doctrine was.. but of Lotions \mispr. L olio ns], of decima- 
tions of anets seade, and Cummyn. c 1630 in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. (1659) I. App. 34 The first means . . to increase your 


Majesty’s revenues. .1 call it a Decimation, being so tearmed 
in Italy, .importing the tenth of all Subjects Estates to be 
paid as a yearly Rent to their Prince. 3655 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 327 This day came > forth the Protector’s Edict, or 
Proclamation, .with the decimation of all the royal party’s 
revenues throughout England. 1657 Major-Gen. Des- 
browe Sp. in Part/. 7 Jan.j I think it is too light a tax, a 
decimation ; I would have it higher. 3669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. yii. § 1 (1681) 111 One that would not improve a very 
good piece of ground., with Fruit-trees, because the Parson 
would have the decimation of it. 3738 Neal Hist. Purit. 
IV. 323 To sequester such as did not pay their Decimation. 
3827 Pollok Course T. xi. 669 The priest collected tithes, 
and pleaded rights Of decimation, to the very last. 3869 W. 
Molyneux Burton on Trent 40 This decimation was under 
a punishment of excommunication by Pope Alexander IV. 

2. Milit. The selection by lot of every tenth man 
to be put to death, as a punishment in cases of 
mutiny or other offence by a body of soldiers, etc. 

3580 North Plutarch (3676) 768 Antonius. .executed the 
Decimation. For he divided nis men by ten Legions, and 
then of them he put the tenth Legion to death. 1617 Col- 
lins Def. Bp. Ely 1. ii. 99. 3717 De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot, 

in. 75 After the Decimations and Drafts made out of them 
for the Gibbet and Scaffold were over, these were sentenc’d 
to Transportation. 3827 Macaulay Machiavelli Ess. (1854) 
39/2 Whether decimation be a convenient mode of military 
execution. 

b. The execution of nine out of every ten. rare. 

3867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App, 674 A systematic 
decimation of the surviving male adults. By decimation 
is here meant the slaying, not of one out of ten, but of nine 
out of ten, 

f c. The selection of every tenth member for 
any purpose. Obs. rare. 

1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 36 The foot forces are culled and 
pickt out from among the choicest youth . . by decimation, 
or taking every tenth man. 374* Warburton Whs. (1811) 
XI. 355 Of a hundred arguments from reason and authority 
. .he has not ventured so much as at a decimation. 

3. tram f a. The killing or destruction of one 
in every ten. b. loosely. Destruction of a large 
proportion ; subjection to severe loss, slaughter, or 
mortality. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 65 The mercy of God hath 
singled out but few to be the signals of His justice . . But 
the inadvertency of our natures not well apprehending this 
merciful decimation, etc. 3856 J. H. Newman Callista 267 
The population is prostrated by .. pestilence, and by the 
decimation which their riot brought upon them. 1871 Daily 
News 21 Sept, In situations where their decimation by 
smart rifle practice would be almost a foregone conclusion. 

Dechnator, -er (de-simcitoi). [a. med.L. 
decimdtor tithe-taker, n. of action from decimare 
to Decimate ; or f. Decimate + -ek 1 . In F. dici- 
mateur .] 

-(• 1. An exactor or receiver of tithes, or of taxes 
to the amount of one-tenth. Obs. 

1673 Rudyard & Gibson Tytkes ended 33 Why then do 
not the Decimators take their Tenth themselves? a 17x6 
South Sam. 30 Jan. IT.), We have complained of.. seques- 
trators, triers, and decimators. 

2. One who decimates ; see Decimate v. 3 , 4 . 

x86z Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xlv. 355 The deci- 
mater of the Senate. 

f De*cime L Obs. [ad. med.L. dccima tenth, 
tithe, tithing. Cf. next.] A tithing as a division 
of the hundred in the English counties. 

3633 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. 11, 3/2 Elfred ordained Cen- 
turies, which they tenne Hundreds, and Decimes, which 
they call Tithings. c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon Title in 
orig. MS., The Decimes or a Corographicall description of 
the County of Devon. 

II Decime 2 (d^srm). [F.,ad. L. decima tenth.] 
A French coin of the value of one-tenth of a franc. 

3810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Decime = 2 Sols. 0,3 
D enters. 

Decimestrial (desime*strial), a. rare. [f. L. 
decimestri-s, var. reading of dccemmestris (f. decern 
ten + - mestris , deriv. of mensis month ; cf .menstruus 
monthly) + -al.] Consisting of ten months. 

384Z Smith Diet. Gr. $ Rom . Antiq . s.v. Calendar , The 
decimestrial year still survived long after the legal govern- 
ment had ceased. 1862 G. C. Lewis Astron. Ancients i. 9 
Var ro is also stated to have accepted the decimestrial year 
of Romulus. 

Decimeter, -metre : see Deci-. 

De*cimo-se*xto. ? Obs. [ for L. sexto decimo, 
ablative case (due to original occurrence with in) 
of sexlus decimus sixteenth.] A term denoting the 
size of a book, or of the page of a book, in which 
each leaf is one-sixteenth of a full sheet ; properly 
Sexto-decimo (usually abbreviated i 6 mo,). Also 
applied /g. to a diminutive person or thing. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia s Rev. 1. i, How now ! my dancing 
braggart in decimo sexto ! charm your skipping tongue. 
1608 Middleton Five Gallants 1. i. Neither m folio nor in 
decimo sexto, but in octavo. x6s6Artrf. 1 /andsom. 75 Our 
stature . . if shrunk to a dwarfishnesse and epitomized to a 
Decimo-sexto. 1659 D. Pell Impr. of Sea 286 The little 
decimo sextos that be both in the Sea and Land, .the small 
fish.. as well as .. the great folios of the Whale, and Ele- 
phant. *706 Hearne Collect. 4 Feb., As in Octavo’s and 
Decimo-Sexto's. 

tDe’cinary 1 , a. Obs. Properly decenary, 
[f. med.L. decenari-tcs, (. decena body of ten; cf. 
deciner , var. of Deceneh.) Divisible by ten. 

1650 Ashmole Chynt. Collect. 88 That so in a Decinary 
number, which is a perfect number, the whole Work may be 
consummate. Ibid. 92. 


Decinary 2 , -ner ; see Decenary, -ner. 
Decine, Chcm . : see Decyl. 

Decipher (d/ssrfai), v. Forms : 6-7 des-, 
discipher, -cypher, (6 discifer, -sipher, 7 decy- 
fer\ 6 - decipher, -cypher, [f. Cipher, after F. 
d/chiffrer, in 15 th c. deschiffrer , f. des- y de - (De- 
I. <$) + chiffre cipher. Cf. It. deciferare (Florio).] 

1. trans. To convert into ordinary writing (what 
is written in cipher) ; to make out or interpret (a 
communication in cipher) by means of the key. 

1545 Earl Hertford Let. H en . VII / in Ty tier Hist. Scotl. 
(1864? II. 404 A letter in cipher.. which we have deciphered. 
155Z Ascham in Lett. Lit. Men iCamden) 32 Seeing our 
Iettres fittly dissiphered. 3605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. xvi. 
§ 6 The virtues of them [ciphers].. are.. that they be impos- 
sible to decipher, a 3674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. (3843) 
595/2 The following letter was sent him by the Lord Jermyn, 
in whose Cipher it was writ, and deciphered by his lord- 
ship. 1709 Hearne Collect. 24 Nov., Mr. Blincoe, being her 
Majesty’s Officer in decyphering Letters, when there is 
occasion. 1839 James Louis XIV, I. 9 The Queen was 
too closely watched to put the correspondence in cypher 
herself, or to decypher the answers she received. [See also 
Cipher sb. 5 and v. 2.] 

2. irattsf. To make out the meaning of (char- 
acters as difficult as those of a cipher) : a. of ob- 
scure or badly-formed writing. 

37x0 Steele Tatter No. 304 ? 5 With much ado I deci- 
phered another Letter. 3799 c. Du unford Willes ’ Rep. Pref. 
4 The necessity of decyphering and transcribing myself the 
manuscripts of the learned Chief Justice which are in a 
character peculiar to himself. 3855 Bain Senses «$■ Inf. m. 
ii. § 23 In deciphering bad hand-writing there is scope for 
identifying sameness in diversity. 

b. of hieroglyphics, or writing in a foreign 
alphabet. AlsoJ'^f. 

3681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. z6j_ When our 
Saviour came into theWorld he unveiled the J ewish Religion, 
and deciphered all those mystical Characters wherein its 
spiritual Sense was expressed. 3750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 19 r i3, I have found him., deciphering the Chinese 
language. 1704 Sullivan View Nat. II. 36 r Coins . . with 
legends in a character not to be decyphered by the anti- 

S uaries of Europe. 3843 Prescott Mexico {iZso) I. 375 He 
eciphered the hieroglyphics.^ 3858 F. Hall in Jml. Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal 217 The Khaira inscription.. has been partially 
deciphered. 

3. To make out the meaning of ( anything obscure 
or difficult to understand or trace): a. of things 
/g. treated as writings ; b. of other things. 

a. 3605 Daniel Philotas , These secret figures Nature’s 
message beare Of comming woes, were they deciphered 
right. 1862 C. P. Hodgson in Guardian 30 Apr. 424 The 
history of the ‘Amos’ also is a singular book to decipher. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 535 Attempting to decipher 
the testimony of the rocks. 

b. 3669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vi. 33 Learned Bochart v 
does thus decipher this riddle. 1788 Reid A ristotle’s Log. vi. 

§ 2. 141 We may at last decypher the law of nature. 3874 
Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxiv. 6 Probably there is here 
a local allusion, which will never now be deciphered. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner . 367 A structure which 
at the first glance is difficult to decipher, 
j* 4. To find out, discover, detect. Obs. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 1. 104 To the intent 
we might the better discipher the very Iett and sticking. 
3574 Dee in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 37^ Yf by such a 
secret.. Threasor hid may be deciphered in precise^ place. 
3588 Skaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 8 That you are both decipherd, 
thats the newes, For villaines markt with rape. 3599 
Sir R. Wrothe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. III. 181, I have 
appoynted sum especial 1 spyall of them to bewray them and 
to know them, .and I hope in time to have them discifared. 

+ 5. Of. actions, outward signs, etc. : To reveal, 
make known, indicate ; to give the key to (a 
person’s character, etc.). Obs. 

3529 More Suppl. Sonlys Wks. 329/1 If he would nowe. , 
belieue those .iij. or.iiij. noughty personex, against those 
.iij. or .iiij. C. good and honest men : he then should well 
decypher himselfe, and well declare therby, etc. IS9 3 
Shaks. Merry W. v. ii. 10 What needes either your Mum 
or her Budget? The white will decipher her well enough. 
a 1649 Dru.mm. of Hawth. Fam. Epist. Wks. (1713) 143 
Crosses serve for many uses, and more than magistracies 
decipher the man. 1793 Holcroft LavatcVs Phyctog. 
xxxviii. 397^ Each man nas his favorite gesture which might 
decypher his whole character. 

f b. Of persons: To reveal. Obs. 

1504 J. Dickenson Aristas (1878) 37 I haue a secret to 
disclose, a sorrowe to disciphre. _ ^ , 

i* 6 . To represent verbally or pictorially ; to de- 
scribe, delineate, portray, depict ; — CirHRR v. 3 . 

. a 3572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I- 391 Thane begane he 
to dissipher the lyves of diverse Papes, and the lyves of all 
the scheavelynges for the most parte. 1579G0SSONOC/:. oj 
Abuse (Arb.) 19 Whether he were better with his arttodis- 
cifer the life of ye Nimphe Melia, or Cadmus encounter \uth 
the Dragon, or [etc.]. j6oi Holland P/my II. r 4 5 First! 
will discipher the medicinable vertnes of tre ® s * . 

SEtL Fmr-J. Feasts (.658) 1.= Those Pam.crs wh.ch could 
most artificially decipher a Do ? ..»vre greatly reverenced 
among the Egyptian*. JliifflOWM Rom. 

On thl stage ifecipher to the life what honours watt On good 
and glorious actions. 1714 

ciphering them on a carpet ^ntn^L SS 1 2 ... f'-t 
1753 L. W. tr. Du Basel's AacmfL H ainan 1 The fancied 
laeves which these romantic Tales decipher. 

t 7. To represent or express by some kind 01 
character, cipher, or figure; = Cipher v. 2 -P ! ’ s - 

Teas A. Day Sue- Secretary I. (1605! 144 One tearmed b> 
th^name of Friendship, and this other challenging onriy 
to he deciohered by Love. 1644 Bulwer Chirm, ss \ v,r 
ancient Masters of the Hieroglyphiqoes. .used to decipher 
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a distinct and articulate voyce by a Tongue. 1720 Water- 
land 8 Serin., The Son being decipher’d and figur’d under 
those names or Characters. 1727 Swift Gulliver, Brob- 
dingnag vi. Of these hairs I likewise made a neat little purse, 
..with her majesty’s name decyphered in gold letters. 

. Hence Deciphered///, a. ■ 

1845 Graves Rout. Law in Encycl. Metro#. 776/1 A copy of 
the decyphered text. 

Deci’pker, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The decipher- 
ment or translation of n cipher. 

1545 Earl Hertford Let. io Hen. VIII in Tytler Hist. 
Scott. (1864) II. 404 A letter in cipher, .which we have de- 
ciphered, and send both the cipher mid the decipher to your 
majesty herewith. 1571 State Trials, Dk. of Norfolk (R.), 
Baker brought me a decypher, telling me, That forty was 
for me, and thirty for the Queen of Scots, a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 22 His Majesty had. pointed at no 
person, nor disclosed his meaning by any decipher or intima- 
tion. x8iz Wellington in Gurw. IX. 280, I wish that the 
Marques had sent the ciphered letter here, or at least an 
accurate copy of the decipher. 1878 N. Pocock HarpsficlcCs 
Divorce Hen. VIII Notes 324 The passage is in cypher, 
and runs as follows in the decypher given by Mr. Brewer, 
fb. Description, delineation. Ohs, 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. 220 (D.) A Lord Chan- 
cellour of France, whose decipher agrees exactly with this 
great prelate, sometimes Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

Decipherable (d/sarfarab’l), a. [f. Decipher 
v. + -able. Cf. F. dlchiffrable (17th c.).] Capable 
of being deciphered, made out, or interpreted. 

1607 Dekkf.r Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 67 In his countenance 
there was a kinde of indignation fighting with a kind of ex- 
alted ioy, which by his very gesture were apparently deci- 
pherable. 1787 T. J efferson Writ. (1859) II. 334 The form 
which affairs in Europe^ may assume, is not yet decipherable 
by those out of the cabinet. 1854 H. Miller Sc/i . Schm. 
(1858) 135 Half-effaced but still decipherable characters. 

Hence Deci/pherably adv. noticc-wd in a de- 
cipherable manner. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 480 [They] still tell their 
curious faint tale decipherably. 

Deci'pherage. nonce-wd. Decipherment. 

1851 H. Torrens Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 42 This is due 
to the decypherage of the Behistun and other inscriptions. 
Decipbera*tion. uonce-wd. =prec. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 235 Our strongest microscope 
and concentrated powers of decipheration. 

Decipherer (d/sai-faroi). [f. Decipher v. + 
-er: cfTF . dlchijfreur (16th c. in Hatzf.).] One 
who deciphers ; one who makes out the meaning 
of what is written in cipher, or in indistinct or un- 
known characters. 

Formerly the title of a government official. 

2587 Golding De Mornay Pref. 9 Anatomists or Deci- 
pherers of nature; such as Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xv. § 6 Suppose that cyphars 
were well managed, there bee multitudes of them which ex- 
clude the discypherer. 1715 Hist. Register, Chron. Diary 
63 John Keil, Esq. ; appointed^ his Majesty’s Decypherer, 
2863 Kinglake Crimea Il.xvi. 100 The message came in 
an imperfect state. Part of it was. .beyond all the power of 
the decipherer. 

Deci'pheress. rare — 1 . [See -ess.] A female 
decipherer. 

a 1763 Byrom Astrologer 6 And thou, O Astrology, Goddess 
divine. Celestial decypheress. 

Deciphering (d/sai'farig), vbl. sh. [-Inc. L] 
The action of the verb Decipher in warious senses. 

1552 Asciiam in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 13 And bicause 
I perceyve this in siphenng. I think other may perhaps 
light upon the same in djssiphring. 1712 Hearse Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Spc.) III. 430 He .. understood the Art of 
Decyphering tolerably well. 1883 A thenxnm 17 N ov. 629/3 
Much of it is actually due to his own deciphering. 

Decipherment (dfsarfsiment). [Decipher 
v. + -men T; a modem word, not in Craig 1847. 
Cf. F. dlchiffrcmcnt (16th c. in Hatzf.).] The 
action of deciphering ; csp. interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics or of obscure inscriptions. 

2846 in Worcester [who cites For. Q. Rev. and notes it as 
rare]. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. xv. iv. 287 In- 
scriptions more elaborate and difficult of decipherment. 286* 
Max MUller C//y 5 j(i 88 o> I.v. 222 His later decipherments 
of the Cuneiform inscriptions. 2874 Sayce Compar. Philol. 
App. 392_ The decipherment of the records of Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

Decipitxm (d/srpmm). Client, [mod. irreg. f. L. 
dccip-crc to deceive, with ending of sodium, potas- 
sium, cerium , etc.] A supposed rare metallic ele- 
ment of the cerium earth group. 

Its oxide, Decipia, was discovered by Delafontaine in 
2878 in the samarskite of North Carolina, and the xodate, 
sulphate, and other salts have been prepared. On the sup- 
position that/ccipia, of which the molecular weight is 390, 
xs Dp2O1. it is inferred that dedpium is a triad element of 
atomic weight 171. (See Comptes Rendus ucxxvu. 632 and 
xcui.63, and Watts Diet. Chcvi. (1881) VIII. 2156.) 

Deciplo, -pel, obs. forms of Disciplil 
t Decrrcinate, v. Obs . [f. L. dccircind-rc to 

round off, f. De- I. 2, 3 + ci rein •us circle.] To 
round off, form into a circle. 

1656 in Blount Gloss^gr. (but wrongly explained!. 268 5 
Goad Celest. Bodies 1. v. 14 He (the Sun] imprinteth his 
Face on the Koscid Cloud, and decircinates the Iris with 
his Pencil. Ibid. it. xiii. 337 If the I ^decircinates the 
Circle. 1722 Bailey, Decircinafe, to bring into a compass or 
roundness ; to draw a Circle with a pair of Compasses. 

. Hence Dec lrcina't Ion. 

2732 in Bailey vot. II. 


' +Deci*se, v. 'Obs. [f. L. decTs ppk stem of 
dccld ere to Decide : cf. excise, incise .] == Decide 
ztf Hence Decreed, Deersing ///. adjs. 

2538 Bale Brefe Comedy in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 210 
Socn vertuouse men to despyse As the lawes of God to hys 
eople doth decyse. 2551 Recorde Pathw. Knowl. n. Prefi, 
n decising some controuersy of religion. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 148/11 To decise, decidcre, discuiere. 1641 R. 
Baillie Lett. 4 Jrnls. (1841) I. 360 To make that short, 
decised and nervous answer. x65z J. Davies tr . Olcarius’ 
Voy. Ambass. 325 A Judge finds not so much difficulty in 
decising the differences of a Province, as [etc.]. 

Deeiser : see Decisob. 

Decision (d/si-^sn). Also 5 decysion, 6 -syon, 
deeisioun, desision. [a. F. decision (14th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. declsidn-cm cutting down, decision, 
n. of action from decid-cre to Decide.] 

1 . The action of deciding (a contest, contro- 
versy, question, etc.) ; settlement, determination. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos vh 23 He hath not rendred the 
reason or made ony decysion. 2538 Starkey England n. 
ii. 192 Thys causyth sutys to be Jong in decysyon. 2651 
Hobbes Leviaih. 11. xviii. 91 The decision of Controversies. 
1769 Junius Lett. i. 9 In the decision of private causes. 
2833 Ht. Martineau Matich. Strike \ ii. 73 For the decision 
of questions daily arising. 

b. (with a. and //.) The final and definite result 
of examining a question ; a conclusion, judgement : 
csp. one formally pronounced in a court of law. 

2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 5 The decisiouns and 
determinatiouns of general counsallis. 1611 Bible Transl. 
Pref. n Then his word were an Oracle, his opinion a deci- 
sion. 1652 Hobbes Leviath. in. xlii. 31 1 To compell men to 
obey his Decisions. 1827 Jarman Powcl ! s Devises fed. 3I 
II. 95, I have, not been able to discover more than one dictum 
and one decision in favour of the distinction. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 1. lit. 35 The decisions of the clergy were 
more satisfactory to themselves than to the laity. 

2 . The making up of one’s mind on any point or 
on a course of action ; a resolution, determination. 

1886 St. George Stock tr. Aristotle’s Ethics hi. i. 43 It 
is hard at times to decide what sort of thing one should 
choose.. and still harder to abide by one’s decisions. Mod. 
Let me know your decision. Decision for Christ. 

3 . As a quality: Determination, firmness, de- 
cidedness of character. 

2782 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 438 We want courage and 
decision of mind. 1805 Foster Ess. ii. (title), Decision of 
Character. 2856 Emerson Eng. TraitsyiVs. (Bohn) II. 30 
On the English face are combined decision and nerve, 
f 4 . Cutting off, separation. Obs. 

2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. ii. 59 Without decision 
of seed. 1602 Warner Alb . Eng. x. lvi. (2612) 246 By., 
decision of the Lymme whence all the bayne did floe. 
2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 827 (R.) From rocks and 
stones along. the sea. .there be decisions pass of some parcels 
and smal fragments. 2659 Pearson Creed I. 221 Human 
generation, .is performed by derivation or decision of part of 
the substance of the Parent. 

Decrsional, a. rare. [f. prec, + -al.] Of, or 
of the nature of, a decision. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 503/2 These opinions of the 
minority can have no decisional effect. 

Decisive (d/ssrsiv), a. {sb.) [ad. med.L. dccT- 
sTv-us , f. decTs ppl. stem of decidcre: see -iye. 
Cf. F. ddcisif -ivc (1413 in Godef. Stippl.).'] 

1 . Having the quality of deciding or determining 
(a question, contest, etc.); conclusive, determi- 
native. 

i6xx Cotgr .,Decisif, decisiue, deciding, determining, fit or 
able to end a controuersie. 2647 Crashaw Poems 147 
That sure decisive dart. 2794 Suluvan View Nat. I. 255 
Notions .. unsupported by decisive experiments. 1835 
Thihlwall Greece I. vii. 260 Tisamenus was slain in the 
decisive battle. 2892 L. W. Cave in Law Times Rep. 
LXVII. 299/2 The case., is really decisive of the point 
raised. 

2 . Characterized by decision ; unhesitating, reso- 
lute, determined ; —Decided 2. 

2736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 355 To determine at once with 
a decisive air. 2858 Max Muller Chips (1880) Ill. iii. 68 
The age.. was not an age of decisive thought or decisive 
action. 1862 Dickens Gt. Expect, v.20 The serjeant, a de- 
cisive man, ordered that the sound should not he answered. 

3 . That is beyond question or doubt, that cannot 
be mistaken ; hence often = Decided i. 

1794 S. Williams Vermont 260 Operate with a decisive in- 
fluence to gi vet hem new force. 2835 1. Taylor Spir. Despot. 
ii. 38 A decisive leaning toward whatsis most simple and 
intelligible. 1880 L. Stephen Po#e^ iii. 71 The sustained 
vivacity and emphasis of the style give it [Pope's Iliad] a 
decisive superiority over its rivals. 

II cllipt. as sb. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 64 (1740) 63 The Roman 
Catholic Peers were so many, as nearly if not wholly made 
a Decisive, for they went altogether as one Man. 

Decisively (d/sarsivli), adv. [-ly 2 .] In a 
decisive manner. 

1 . Conclusively; so as to decide the question. 

165* Baxter Inf. Bapt. 121 The Authority of Synods in 

matters of Faith is. .declarative, and not decisively judiciall. 
1756 Watson vaPhil. 7VYmr.XLIX.491,! . .cannot determine 
decisively about it, till the whole be cleared by digging. 
1854 Maurice Mor. % Met. Philos, (ed. 2)5 Seneca disposed 
rapidly and decisively of the objection. 

2 . With decision ; unhesitatingly, resolutely. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865I 129 Major Cartwright 

has expressed himself as decisively, and with as much 
’ ” Sam r t i elc T 3 ®7° Anderson Missions Amer. 
ha. II. xn. 95 It was now time, .to act decisively. 


3 . In a manner beyond question or doubt ; iinmis- 
takeably, decidedly. 

■ 27192 Young Trav. France 257 It is fine sun-shine^ weather, 
decisively warmer than ever lelt in England at this season. 
2800 Foster in Life «$• Corr.(x 846) I. 226 Decisively Calvin- 
istic. 2893 British Weekly 8 June 103/5 Foe is decisively 
the first of American poets. 

Decisiveness (d/ssi’sivnes). [-ness.] The 
quality of being decisive ; conclusiveness ; resolute- 
ness, decision. 

1727 in Bailey vol. 1 1 . 1797 Hist, in A nn. Reg. 45/2 They 
knew the decisiveness of his temper. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rex/. 
n. 11. vi, The Mutineers pronounce themselves with a de- 
cisiveness, which to Bouille seems insolence. 2856 Froude 
Hist. Eng-. {iSs^) II. vi. 23 The King, with swift decisive- 
ness, annihilated the incipient treason. 

t Deci'sor, -er. Obs . [a. med.L. dectsor, 

agent-n. from dccidZre to decide.] One who de- 
cides causes or controversies ; a decider, arbiter, 
2563 Foxe A. 4- M. 68 b, Thys King [Hen. II], to whom 
other Princes dyd so resort, as to their arhitrer and deeiser. 
2564 H award Eutropius 1. 9 Two whome they called Tribuni 
piebis..to be peculier decisers and determiners of their 
I causes. 2888 B. Pick in Libr. Mag. Mar. 245 They were 
called Snboraim, ‘ Decisors ‘ Opimonists \ 

t Deci'sory, a. Obs. rare- 0 . [ad. med.L. 
dectsori-us , f. dectsor : see prec. and -oky. In F. 
dicisoire (14th c. in Godef. Suppll).'] Decisive. 

2612 Cotgr., Decisoirc, decisorie, deciding; fit, vsed, or 
able, to decide controuersies. 175s in Johnson. 
Decistere : see Deci-. 

X>ecitizenize : see De- JI. j. 

Decivilize (d&rvilsiz), v. [De- II. i : in 
mod.F. diciviliser (Littre).] To divest of civil- 
ization, to degrade from a civilized condition. 
Hence Deci'vilized ppl. a., Deci vlliziiigr vbl. sb. 
and///, a. ; Deciviliza’tion, the process or con- 
dition of losing civilization. 

a 1859 De Quincey has decivilized (F. Hall). 1876 H. 
Spencer Princ. Sociol. § 71 We have but *to imagine our- 
selves de-civi!ized. 1892 Sat. Rev. 27 Aug. 246/1 He was 
barbarized, de-civilized, and enslaved. 1889 Ch. Times 
15 Feb. 159/1 The decivilising effect of the wars. 2878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 447 General harm, and deciviliza- 
tion, of the people. 1885 E. W. Benson in Law Times 
LXXVIII. 338/1 IF it might stem by even Its own ruin 
the process of decivilisation. 

Deck (dek), sb. Also 5 dekke, 6-7 decke. 
[In sense 1, app. of Flemish or LG. origin. 

In sense 1, prob. a. MDu. dec (neuter) roof, covering, cloak, 
pretext (app. from decke : — OTeut. fakjo m , from same root 
as Deck z>.): cf. Kilian ‘ decke openmentum, lodi x=decksel 
operimentum, opertorium, tegumen, tegumentum, legmen, 
stragulum*; also mod. Du, dek bed-covering, horse-cloth. 
But in the nautical sense, 2, the word is not known in Du. 
before 1675-81, when dek (neuter) appears as a synonym of 
verdek, quoted in the nautical sense in 1640, but recorded 
by Kilian, 1599, only in the general sense ‘tegumen, vela- 
men Thus, deck in the nautical sense, appears to be known 
in Eng. 160 years earlier than in Dutch. It may be simply 
a specific application of the general sense ‘covering’, or it 
may come more immediately from the MDu. sense ‘roof.’] 
I. t'l. A covering. Obs. 

In quot. 2466 app. some material used for covering ; with 
1712 cf. Du. dek ‘horse-cloth’. 

1466 Mann. <5* Househ. Exp. 348 My mastyr paid to John 
Felawe, for xij. yerdes of dekke for the spynas, iijx. 1509 
Barclay Shy# of Folys (1874) 1. 38 Do on your Decke, Slut, 
..I mean your Copyntanke. 2712 Loud. Gaz. No. 4997/4 
A red Saddle with 2 Ovals in the Skirt, and the under Decks 
edg’d with blue. 

2 . Naut. A platform extending from side' to side 
of a ship or part of a' ship, covering in the space 
below, and also itself serving as a floor; formed of 
planks, or (in iron ships) of iron plating usually 
covered with planks. 

The primary notion was ‘ covering’ or/roof’ rather than 
‘floor’: see quots. 1550 and 1624, and cf. 1466 in sense t, 
where the * dekke for the spynas ’ or pinnace, may have been 
a covering <ff canvas, tarpaulin, or the like. In early craft 
there was aTlcck only at the stern, so that 16th c. writers 
sometimes use deck as equivalent to poof. In Elyot (1538*, 
whence in Cooper, Huloet, and Baret, deck is erroneously 
made the equivalent of prora , instead of puppis . 

15x3 Echyngham to Wolsey 5 May (MS. Cott. Calig. D. 
vi. 1(7 no). And bycause I hade no Raj’Ies upon my dek 
I eoyled_ a cable rounde a [boute the] dek brest hyc and 
likwise in the waste. 2532 C. Moures Inv. Great Bark 
(Cott. MS. App. xxviii), In primis, the shype with oon over- 
lop. Item, a somer castell & aeloos tymber deck made from 
the mast forward whyche was made of Iaet. Item aboue the 
somer castell A deck from the mayne mast aftward. 1550 
Nicolls Thucyd. (tr. Seyssel’s Fr. version of Valla's Lat.) 

19 1 They couercd the former parte, and the mooste j^arte of 
tneirdeckes [Fr. la plus part au couvert de leurs navires]w& 
copper [F. cuir, leather], c 2585 ? J. Polmon Famous Battles 

192 (Seafight at Cape of Orso, 2528) Philippino..levelHng 
the first shotte of his Basilisco, with piercing the EtnpcriaU 
Admiral l, passed from the stemme to the decke, slaying 
thirtie men. Ibid. 293 The Moore hitting the decke, strake 
off the rudder. Ibid. 320 (Battle of Lepanto) The decke of 
this galley.. chequered and wroughte marvellous fayre with 
diuers colours and hystories . . ingraued and wrought in golde. 
1587 W. Bourne Arte of Shooting 59 It is very evil for to 
have the Orlop or Deck too low under the port. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 297 Now on the Beake, Now in the Waste, the 
Decke, in euery Cabyn. 1624 Cart. Smith Virginia ill. 
63 In a broad Bay, out of danger of their shot.. we vntyed 
our Targets that couered vs as a Deck. 2692 Delaval 
in Loud. Gaz. No. 2769/3, 25 Capital Ships, 10 whereof are 
of 3 Decks. 2720 De Foe Copt. Singleton ii. (1840) 36 A boat 
with a deck and a sail. 2840 R, Dana Bef. the Mast xxxiii. 
225 The captain walked the deck at a rapid stride. 
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b. With qualifying words. 

The largest ships of the line had main-deck, middle and 
lower deck; also the np/er or spar-deck , extending from 
stem to stern over the main-deck, and the orlop deck (which 
carried no guns) below the lower deck ; they had also a 
poop-deck , or short deck in the after part of the ship above 
the spar-deck, and sometimes a forecastle deck, or similar 
short deck in the fore-part of the ship, sometimes retained 
in merchant ships and called the t op-gallant forecastle. See 
also Half-deck, Hurricane-deck, Quarter-deck, etc._ 

1598 Florio Diet. To Reader 9, 1 was but one to sit at 
sterne, to pricke my carde, to watch vpon the vpper decke. 
c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (185s) 12, I see a man 
that’s in the lower deck. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Grant, ii. 6 A Flush Decke is when from stem to sterne, 
it lies upon a right line fore and aft. 1637 Heywood 
Royal Ship 45 She hath three flush Deckes, and a Fore- 
Castle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round-house. 
a 1643 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. 346/1 They make 
close the Forecastle and Half-Deck. 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xii, Easthupp would constantly accost him familiarly 
on the forecastle and lower deck. Ibid, xiii, He then pro- 
ceeded to the quarter-deck. Ibid, xxvi, To comply with the 
captain's orders on the main deck. 

e. In phrases, as above deck (also Jig-), Between- 
decks, on deck , under deck(s \ lo clear, sweep the 
decks (see Clear v Sweep v.). 

On deck fig. (U. S.) : at hand ; ready for action ; in Base- 
ball , next at the bat, with the right or privilege of batting 
next. 

1598 Shaks, Merry W. ir. L 94 F. He be sure to keepe him 
aboue decke. P. So will I : if hee come vnder my hatches, 
lie neuer to Sea againe. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. 
(1843) 297/2 Committed to prison on board the ships .. 
where tney were kept under decks. 1659 D. Pell Intpr. of 
Sea 419 Nowhang the lighted Lanthorns betwixt decks and 
in the Hold, a 1679 Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
lxv. 3 Poor Christian, whothinkest that thou shalt never get 
above deck. 1720 Df. Foe Capt. Singleton xi. (1840) 194 
The rest ran.. down between decks. 1857 R. Tories A mer. 
in Japan iv. no (He] left the banquet to be discussed by 
his officers and men, who. .soon cleared the decks. 

3 . Alining. (See quot.) 

1888 Green well Coal- trade Terms Northumb. 4- Dark. 
(ed. 3) 31 Deck } the platform of a cage upon which the tubs 
stand when being drawn up or lowered down the pit. 

4 . In U. S. ‘A passenger-car roof, particularly 
the clear-story roof * (Standard Diet .). 

, IX. 5 . 4 A pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other * (J.) ; also the .portion of the pack left, in 
some games, after the hands have been dealt. 
Since 1 7th c. dial, and in XJ. S. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 44 But whiles he thought to 
steale the single Ten, The King was slyly finger’d from the 
Deck. 1594 1 Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 251 If I 
chance but once to get the decke. To deale about and shuffle 
as I would. 1594 Barnfield Sheph. Cent, viii, Pride deales 
the Deck whilst Chance doth choose the Card. 1609 Armin 
Two Maids Moreclacke (N,\ I 'II deal the cards, and cut you 
from the deck. 36. . Grew (J.), The Selenites, of parallel 
plates, as in a deck of cards. 1777 Brand PoP.AntigAi^g) 
II. 449 In some parts of the North of England a pack of 
cards is called to this day . . a deck of cards, i860 in Bart- 
Lett Diet. Amer. 1882 Bret Harte Gentl. La Porte in 
Flip, etc. 13s, I reckon the other fifty-one of the deck ez as 
pooty. 1B84 Chesh. Gloss., Deck o' cards, a pack of cards. 
1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 548/1 An old ratty deck of cards. 

. ’Y 6. A pile of things laid flat upon each other. 

1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. 11. vi. § 5 Any whose Pedigree 
lyes so deepe in the decke, that few or none will labour to 
find it. 1631 Celestina xix. 185 Subtill words, whereof such 
as shee are never to seeke, but have them still ready in. the 
deck. 1634 Sanderson Serm. II..287 So long as these things 
should hang upon the file, or lie in the deck, he might per- 
haps be safe. 1673 Marvell Reh. Traitsp. 1 1 . 394 A certain 
Declaration .. which you have kept in deck until this 
season. 

+ 7 . Of a cannon : see quot. 06s. 

1673 W. T. Compleat Gunner 1. iv. 5 The Pumel or Button 
at her Coyl or Britch-end is called the Casacabel or Deck. 

III. at t rib. and Cornb. (from sense 2 ), as deck-chai r, 
-cleat, -flat , - officer , -passenger, -plank, -pump, -seat, 
-stool, - swabber , -transom, -watch ; also, deck- 
beam, one of the strong transverse beams sup- 
porting the deck of a ship; deck-bridge, (a) a 
narrow platform above and across the deck of 
a steamer amidships ; = Bridge sb. 5 ; (b) a bridge 
in which the roadway is laid on the top of the truss 
(opp. to a through bridge ) ; deck-cargo = deck- 
load ; deck-collar (U.S.), the iron collar or ring 
through which the stove-pipe passes in the roof of 
a railway carriage ; cf. deck-plate ; deck -flats (see 
Flat sb.) ; deck-band, a ‘hand’ or workman 
employed on the deck of a vessel; deck-bead, 
a name for the slipper limpet ( Crepidula ) ; deck- 
hook, 'the compass timber bolted horizontally 
athwart a ship’s bow, connecting the stem, timber, 
and deck-planks of the fore-part ; it is part and 
parcel of the breast-hooks' (Smyth Sailor’s Word- 
bk/) ; deck-house, a ' house’ or room erected on 
the deck of a ship ; deck-light, a thick glass let 
into a deck to light a cabin below ; deck-load sb., 
hence deck-load v., to load with a cargo upon 
the deck ; also Jig. ; deck-nail, * a kind of spike 
with a snug head, commonly made in a diamond 
form * (Smyth) ; deck-pipe, 4 an iron pipe through 
which the chain cable is paid into the chain- 
locker’ (Smyth) ; deck-plate (see quot.); deck- 
Vot. III. 


sheet, 'that sheet of a studding-sail which leads 
directly to the deck, by which it is steadied 
until set ’ (Smyth) ; deck-stopper, 4 a • strong 
stopper used for securing the cable forward of the 
capstan or windlass while it is overhauled; also 
abaft the windlass or bitts to prevent more cable 
from running out * (Smyth) ; deck-tackle, a tackle 
led along the deck, for hauling in .cable, etc. 

( 1858 SiiMMONos Diet. Trade,* Deck-beams. 1876 Davis Pol. 
Exp. i. 29 New deck-beams of increased size were put in. 
1861 Chambers' Encycl. s.v. Cargo, The term ‘'deck-cargo 
is given to the commodities on the deck of a ship, which are 
not usually included in the policy of insurance. 1886 J. H. 
M c Carthy Doom 9 The group comfortably arranged on 
'deck-chairs,. 1867 Smyth Sailor 1 s Word-bk., * Deck-cleats, 
pieces of wood temporarily nailed to the deck to secure 
objects in bad weather. 1879 Cassells Techti. Educ. IV. 60/1 
Wood ships with wood beams have their 'deck-flats formed 
by planking laid upon and fastened to the beams. 1885 
Gen. Grant Pers. Mem. xxi. I. 288 From captain down to 
'deck-hand. 1881 Scribners Mag. XXII. 656/1 Beds of 
jingles or amber-shells . . 'deck-heads . . limpets, and other 
rock-loving mollusks. c 1850 Rudim . Navig. (Weale) 101 
The breast-hooks that receive the ends of the deck-planks 
are also called 'Deck-Hooks. 1856 KMiEArct. Expl. I. x. 
106 Ohlsen and Petersen building onr 'deck-house. x 832 
Daily News 24 May 1/ r Good accommodation is . . pro- 
vided for second-class passengers in a commodious 'deck- 
house. 1840 Longfellow in Life (1891) I. 357 Horrible 
negligence, — a 'deck-load of cotton ! 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Deck-load, timber, casks, or other cargo not liable 
to damage from wet, stowed on the deck of merchant vessels. 
1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 We are determined 
..not to 'deck-load our Franchise Bill. 1703 T. N. City 
<$- C. Purchaser 126, 211 'Deck -nails, .are proper forfastning 
of Decks in Ships. 1859 A utobiog . Beggar Boy 114 Among 
the 'deck passengers there was a man and his wife with 
seven children, c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 The 
hawse boxes, or 'deck pipe. 1884 Sir E. J. Reed in Con- 
temp. Rev. Nov. 620 The steel decks .. being .. covered 
with 'deck-plank of teak or of pine. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meclt ., * Deck-plate, a plate around the chimney of amarine- 
engine furnace to keep the same from contact with the 
wood of the deck, c x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 
A ‘double wall 4 or 'deck stopper-knot. 1883 F. M. Craw- 
ford Dr. Claudius ix. In ten minutes, the parade of 'deck- 
swabbers had passed. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., ' Deck- 
transom, a horizontal timber under a ship’s counter. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. I. xvii. 201 One of our 'deck-watch, who 
had been cutting ice for the melter. 

Deck (dek), v. Also 5-7 decks, 6 dek, dekke. 
[Not known before 16th c. : app. then of recent 
adoption from Flezn. or Low Ger. ; cf. Du. dekk- 
cn, MDu. deken, decken to cover. The latter 
is =MLG., MHG. decken , OHG. dachjan, decchan 
OTeut. hakjati (whence ON. Jckja, OFris. 
thekka, OF. Jeccan to cover, roof over) a derivative 
verb from an ablaut-stem pek-, fak-, Indog. teg- to 
cover, whence ON. fak, OHG. dak, Ger. dach 
covering, roof, OE. Jsec, Thatch. In branch II 
a derivative of Deck sb . ; cf. to roof, floor, etc.] 

1. +1. trans. To cover; esp. to cover with 
garments, clothe. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas Asneis x. xiii. 106 Ene, That. .hys so v»r targe 
erekkit, And thar vndre hym haldis closlydekkyr. Ibid, xu y. 
92 Queyn Amatha .. Dekkis and defendis hym with wordis 
sle. 1513 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C iij/x This lusty Codrus 
was cloked for the rayne And doble decked with huddes one 
or twayne. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 759 Decke your hofte. 
*535 Coverdale Haggaix. 6 Ye decke [x6xx clothe] youre 
selues, but ye are not warme. 1594 Careyv Tasso (1881) 91 
No place is vnder sky so closely deckt, Which gold not opes. 
x6oo Surflet Countrie Farme Hi. xviii. 461 /Take away the 
barke..and after inuestand decke vp therewith someshoote 
that is of the like thickenes with the graft. 

2 . To clothe in rich or ornamental garments ; to 
cover with what beautifies ; to array, attire, adorn. ' 

. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 4- Upiondysltm. (Percy Soc.) Ixvii, Then 
is he decked as poet laureate. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings ix. 
30 She coloured hir face, and decked hir heade. — Ps. ciii. 

2 Thou deckest thyself with light as it were with a garment. 
1602 Shaks. Harn.w i. 268 , 1 thought thy Bride-bed to haue 
deckt (sweet Maid), And not t’ haue strew’d thy Graue. 
1628 Prynne Love-lockes 35 Much/esse, may we Curie, Die, 
or ouer-curiously decke our Haire. *633 G. Herbert 
Temple , Jordan i, Curling with metaphors a plain inten- 
tion, Decking the sense. 2808 Scott Marm. 1. xxvii, The 
scallop shell his cap did deck. 1821 Clare VilL Minstr. II. 
63 Daisies, deck the green. 2885 Manch. Exam. 9 July 
4/7 The shipping ..was profusely decked with flags, 
b. with out, 'Yup. 

1587 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877) 1. 169 In decking up 
of the body. 1640 Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cxvi, 11-15 To serve for a jewel in the decking up of 
God’s cabinet. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman v. (1841) I. 

f 4 Decked out with long wigs and swords. 1882 B. D. W. 
Lamsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. II, xv. 64 Every vessel being 
gaily decked out with flags, 
f 3 . To array, fit out, equip. Obs. 

?i5, . Agincourt go in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 97 The ‘wastes 
decked with serpentynes stronge, Saynt Georges stremers 
sprede ouer hede. 1548 Hall Chron. an. 25 Hen. VIII 
{1809) 798 The kyng . . decked and vitailed dyuers shippes 
of warre and sent them to the North seas to defende his 
subiectes. . I 

II. 4 . JVaut. To cover as with a deck ; to 
furnish with a deck ; to deck in, over, to cover in 
with the deck, in ship-building. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia y. X75 At last it was concluded, 
to decke their long boat with their ship hatches. * 7 00 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. 6 Flat Boats-. .tbo‘ small, yet so clo^e 
Deck’t, that in a rough Sea they will go quite under the 


waves and retain no water. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. 256 The five-men-boat is decked at each end, but open 
in the middle. 1874 J. Deady in Law Times Rep. XXXI. 
231/2 The vessel . . was . . decked over, fore and aft. 1893 
R. Kipling Many Invent. 121 Your ship has been built and 
designed, closed and decked in. 

5 . Mining. To load or unload (the tubs upon 
the cage). (See Dick sb. 3.) Chiefly- US. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-mining 76 Decking, the opera- 
tion of changing the tubs on a cage at top and bottom of a 
shaft. 

t De - ckage. Obs. rare. [f. Deck v. + -age.] 
Adornment, embellishment. 

1642 Lightfoot Observ. Genesis i. Wks. 1822 II. 333 The 
Earth.. had not received as yet its perfection, beauty and 
deckage. 

Decked (dekt), ppl. a . [f. Deck + -ed.] 

1 . Adorned, embellished, set out : see the verb. 

la 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 4 See that you fourth 

bringe In well decked order, that worthie stone Of Balaam 
and his asse. 1593 Q. Euz, Bocth. *6 The decked wode 
seak not whan thou violetz gather. 1865 J. G. Bertram 
Harvest of Sea (1873) 307 The well-decked and well-plenished 
dwellings. 

b. Her. Applied to an eagle or other bird when 
the edges of the feathers are of a different tincture. 

In mod. Diets, 

2 . Having a deck, or decks (as in two-decked ). 

1792 A. Young Trav. France 78 By the passage-packet, 

a decked vessel, to Honfleur, *837 Marryat Dogfiendxxx, 
On board of a two-decked ship. 1879 Butcher & Lang 
Odyssey 28 Such tackling as decked ships carry. 

Decker 1 (de-kai). [f. Deck + -er b] One 


who decks or adorns. 

1555 Watreman Fardle Factors it, viii 167 The Yndians 
are . . greate deckers and trimmers of them selues. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Afeytador, a barber, a trimmer, a 
decker. 1803 Pic Nic No. 2 (1806) I. 53 , 1 am but a sort of 
table-decker. 

Decker 2 (de-kai). [f. Deck sb. + -eu 1 i.] 

1 . A vessel having (a specified number of) decks, 
as in two-decker, three-decker , etc., q.v. b. transf. 
Applied to a kind of oven : see quot. 1884, 

*795 Hull [Advertiser 25 July 2/4 Admiral Hotham’s large 
ships, that is, the three deckers. 1805 in Naval Chron. XV. 
204 The Santissima Trinidada, the Spanish four-decker. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 120/2 Mason’s Patent Hot-Air 
Continuous Baking Two Decker Oven. 1884 Pall Mall 
Gaz . 4 Extra' 24 July 3/2 Patent continuous-baking 4 decker* 
ovens— i.e., ovens piled upon each other, which are heated 
by one furnace. 

2 . A gun belonging to a particular deck of a ship 
of war ; as in lower-decker, a gun belonging to the 
lower deck. 

1781 Archer in 'Naval Chron. XI. 287 Double breech’d 
the lower deckers. 1809 Ibid. XXII. 344 Having only four- 
teen of her main-deckers mounted. 

3 . a. A workman employed on the deck of a 
ship. b. A deck-passenger, colloq. 

1800 Colquhoun Com. Thames iv. 180 The Deckers, or 
persons who. hoist up the Cargo upon. deck. 1866 The 
Colonist (Belize) 5 May 2/1 Passengers arrived. In the Packet 
— Mr. and Mrs. D. . . and 79 deckers. 

Decking (de'kiq), vbl. sb. [f. Deck v. and sb. 
+ -ingL] 

1 . The action of the verb Deck ; f cotter, that 
with which something is decked (obs.) ; adornment, 
embellishment, ornament. 

*531 Elyot Gov. it. xii, Semblable deckynge oughte to be 
in the house of a nobleman or man of honour, 1562 J. Shute 
Combine's Turk. Wars 38 Somtuouse and magnifique oma- 
mentes and deckings, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion’s Fl<nvers (1855) 
157 Spending on decking many precious houres. 1673 Loafs 
Call. 1. § 1 ? 26. 10 Their most exquisit deckings are but like 
the garlands on a beast design’d for sacrifice. 

2 . The work or material of the deck of a ship ; 
planking or flooring forming a deck. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Le tillac dtvne navire, 
the decking of a ship. 2879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey 81 
Fashion a wide raft . . and lay deckings, high thereupon- 
1887 Daily News 26 June 6/2 The building is considered 
to be absolutely fireproof, the floors being all of steel deck- 
ing* and solid breeze concrete. 

Deckle (de-k’l). Also deckel, [a. Ger. deckel 
in same sense, prop. 4 little cover, lid, tympan ’, and 
in other technical applications, dim. 0 i decke cover.] 

I. A contrivance in a paper-making machine to 
confine the pulp within the desired limits, and de- 
termine the size or width of the sheet : a. in hand 
paper-making, a thin rectangular frame of wood 
fitting close upon the mould on which^ the pulp is 
placed ; b. in a paper-machine, a continuous band 
or strap on either side of the apron. Hence used as 
a measure of the width of paper, as ‘ 50'inch deck c 
paper,* and short for deckle-edge. , 

1810 [see Deckle-strap in 2 ]. . *8* 6 ‘ 

Patent No. 4002. 2 The deckle bel 1 n / at , t ^ C l t ° ^ wl^Dhd' 
falls on the bottom of the ™ ? uId * f nlri? 1888 

Trade, Deckle . . also the rough orr *' v frfe fitter 

N O -7th Ser. V. 227 It seems as if the deckle, ntting 
™ the m^ldfshould product a sheer of paporw.th a smooth 

°2. deckle edge, the rough nucut edge of 

a sheet of paper, formed by tie deckle ; also a Mi. 
=next - deckle-edged a., having a rough uncut 
edge, as hand-made paper ; deekle-stjap.sceit). 

’ v-K.rHT Diet. Meek. s-v.,The nncut edge ofpap^ 1 ^ 
kSS. « 'Ih ? -£&el edge. :S34 BmhduA Vp. 



DECKLESS. 

The deckle edges are left at the side and bottom, the top 
edge alone being cut. 1887 Nimmo's Catal. Oct., One 
.Hundred Copies on fine deckfe-edge royal 8vo paper. 1810 
Trans. See. Et icon rag. Arts XXVIII. 193 The *deckle- 
straps..are made perfectly smooth and true. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts III. 490 We have to notice the deckle or boundary 
straps, .which regulate the width of the paper. 

DeckleSS (de-kles), a. rare, [-less.] With- 
out a deck. 

1823 Bektham Not Paul but Jesus 328 In a deckless 
vessel. 1890 Harper's Mag. Mar. 558/1 Deckless . and 
cabinless. 

Declaim (dfklF l m), z>. Also 5-7 -clame, 7 
-claime, -clayme. [Formerly dcclarne, ad; L. de- 
clamare, f. De- I. 3 + cldmdre to cry: subseq.. 
assimilated to daitn. Cf. F. diclanur (1549 in 
Hatzf.).] 

X. intr. 

1 . To speak aloud with studied rhetorical force 
and expression ; to make a speech on a set subject 
or theme as an exercise in public oratory or dis- 
putation. b. To recite with elocutionary or rhe- 
torical effect (chiefly U.S.). 

1552 Huloet, Dedame or exercise fayned argument in 
pleadynge, vsed among lawers called mooting. 1553 T. 
Wilson Rhet. 83 When you and I declamed togetherlast. 
1641 Evelyn Man. (1857) I. ir, I offered at my first 
exercise in the Hall, and answered my opponent : and upon 
the 11 th following, declaimed in the Chapel before the 
Master, Fellows and Scholars, according to the custom. 
1748 j. Mason Elocut. n A Weakness of Voice ; which he 
cured by frequently declaiming on the Sea-Shore, amidst 
the Noise of the Waves. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , First 
Visit Wks. (Bohn! II. 10 Wordsworth, standing apart, and 
reciting to me. .like a schoolboy declaiming. 

2 . To declaim against : to speak in an impas- 
sioned oratorical manner in reprobation or con- 
demnation of; to inveigh against. 

x6xx B. Jonson Catiline tv. ii, What are his mischiefs, 
consul ? You declaim Against his manners, and corrupt 
your own. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 21 Thus 
is it the humour of many heads to e.vtoll the dayes of their 
forefathers, and declaime against the wickednesse of times 
present. 1855 Prescott Philip II, 1. 11. ix. 239 They loudly 
declaimed against the King’s insincerity. x88o L. Stefhen 
Pape viii. 196 A generous patriot declaiming against the 
growth of luxury. 

3 . To speak aloud in an impassioned oratorical 
manner, with appeals to the emotions rather than 
the reason of the audience ; to harangue. 

1735 Berkeley Dcf Free-thinking Math. § 33 Instead of 
giving a reason you declaim. X759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. 
xl, Let him declaim as pompously as he chooses upon the 
subject. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm ii. 27 Tom 
Webster bustled and declaimed, while Sergeant Rayne 
quietly argued. 1884 R. Glover in Christian World 9 Oct. 
766/3 To declaim is more easy than to convince, 
b. quasi-fra/w. with extension. 

1755 Monitor x6 Aug. r 2 Some late patriots . . declaimed 
themselves into power. 

XI, trans. 

+ 4 . To discuss aloud; to debate. Ohs. rare— 1 . 
(The early date of the quotation, so long before the verb is 
otherwise known in Eng. or French, as well as the sense, is 
notable.) 

Chaucer Troylns 11. 1198^ As )>ey declamede [4 MSS. 
1410-25; Hart. 3943 declarid] pis matere, Lo Troylus.. 
Come rydende. 

6. To speak or utter aloud with studied rhetorical 
expression ; to repeat or recite rhetorically. 

X577 B. Goocf. Hcresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 49 Weriyng 
you with the declaimyng of my poore skill in the tilling of 
the feelde. <21716 South Serin. VIII. 82 (T.l Whoever 
strives to beget, or foment in his heart, such [malignant] 
persuasions concerning God, makes himself the devil’s 
orator, and declaims his cause. x8x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, i, 
He then declaimed the following passage rather with too 
much than too little emphasis. 1885 R. L. Stevenson 
in Contemp. Rev. 555 In declaiming a so-called iambic 
verse, it may so happen that we never utter one iambic 
foot. 

+ 6. — Declaim against ; to decry, denounce. Ohs. 
16x4 T. Adams Devif s Banquet 42 This Banket then . . is 
at once declared and declaimed, spoken of and forbidden. 
1623 Cockeram, Declaime, to speake ill of. 

Hence Declaiming vbl. sl> . and ppl. a. 

1577 [see 5]. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 931 He used 
otherwhiles to goe downe to the water side, .for to exercise 
himselfe in declaming. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 95 Humane 
fallacies and declaymings. 1701 Ro\yn A mb. Step-Moth. 
iv, i. 1684 Yield much matter to declaiming flatterers. 1735 
Berkeley Def. Free-thinking Math. § xi In the same 
manner as any declaiming bigot would defend transubstan- 
tiatinn. 

Declarmant. rare ~ [f. prec. + -ant, after 

claimant, etc.] ■= Declaimek. 

a 1763 Siienstone Ess. 28 The company was a little sur- 
prised at the sophistry of our dcclaimant. 

Declaimer (d/klF^mai). [f. Declaim + -erI.] 
One who declaims; one who speaks with rhetor- 
ical expression, or as an exercise in elocution ; 
one who harangues, or speaks with impassioned 
force. 

X43*~S° Hidden (Rolls! IV. 401 lulius Gallo, a noble 
deefamer. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr ; Tong, Declamateur , 
a Declaimer^ a mooier. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacons A dv. 
Learn. iv. it. (R.), A certaine declaimor against sciences. 
1712 Steele Sheet. No. 521 ^4 The Declaimer.s in Coffee- 
houses. 175* Johnson Rambler No. 202 P 2 The pompous 
periods of declaimcrs, whose purpose is only to amuse 
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with fallacies. 1848 Mill Pol. Earn. 1. iii. § 2 Such .. is 
the labour of the musical performer, the actor, the public 
declaimer or reciter. 

Declamation (deklanifi'Jan). [ad. L. dec/d- 
ination-em, n. of action from dedamdre to Declaim, 
or ad. F. declamation ( 1 5 th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. The action or art of declaiming ; the repeating 
or uttering of a speech, etc. with studied intona- 
tion and gesture. 

1552 Huloet, Declamation often heard, and tedious to 
the hearers, crainbe repet ita. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 
86 Your plainsong is as it were your theme, and your dei&ant 
as it were your declamation. 1776 Gibbon Decl. fy F. I. xxiv. 
680 He publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and declama- 
tion. 1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 1. 294 That which gave 
most effect to his declamation was the air of sincerity, of 
vehement feeling, or moral elevation, which belonged to all 
that he said. 

at t rib . 1806 Byron Thoughts College Exam. 25 The 
declamation prize. 

b. Music. The proper rhetorical rendering of 
words set to music. 

1876 in Stainer & Barrett. 

2. A public speech or address of rhetorical 
character ; a set speech in rhetorical elocution. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel (R.), Olde Quintillian with his 
declamations ; Theocritus with his BucoHcaH relacions. 
>573 G. Harvey Lettcr-bk. iCamden) 11 Theams more fit 
for schollars declamations. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
55 The Orations and declamations .. of these Sophisters, 
who make shew of their eloquence. 1782 J. War ton Ess . 
Pope II. xhL 381 Able to compose Essays, Declamations, 
and Verses, in Greek, in Latin, and in English. _ 1830 Drury 
in Moore Life Byron (1866) 20 /i He suddenly diverged from 
the written composition . . I questioned him, why he had 
altered his declamation 1 

3. Declaiming or speaking in an impassioned 
oratorical manner; fervid denunciation with appeals 
to the audience. 

16x4 T. Adams DeviPs Banquet 42 The more accurately 
the Scriptures describe sinnes, the more absolutely they 
forbid them : where wickednesse is the subject, all speech 
is declamation. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 172 P 3 (Not so 
universal) as some have asserted in the . . heat of declama- 
tion. 1789 Bentham Prittc. Legist, i. § 1 But enough of 
metaphor and declamation. <2x794 Gibbon Autobiog. 90, I 
was conscious myself that my style, above prose and below 
poetry, degenerated into a verbose and turgid declamation. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 53 Exacerbated declama- 
tion in favor of ancient dogma against modern science. 

4. A speech of a rhetorical kind expressing strong 
feeling and addressed to the passions of the hearers ; 
a declamatory speech, a harangue. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iii. viii. (i6it) 98 The cause why 
such declamations preuaill so greatly, is, for that men suffer 
themselues^ to be deluded. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 
23 But this was but one of Csesars rodamantadoes, or 
thundring declamations. 1688 Penton Guardians Instr. 47 
The constant Declamations against us of those intruding 
members*. a 1715 BurnhtOmux Time (1766) II. 216 It was 
only an insolent declamation . . full of fury and indecent 
invectives. X856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First Visit Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 4 On this, he [Coleridge] burst into a declamation 
on the folly and ignorance of Unitarianism. 

t De’clamator. Obs. [a. L. dccldmdtor , , n. of 
action from declamdre to Declaim.] One who 
practises declamation ; a declaimer. 

>387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 401 lulius Gallio..was 
[the] best declamator of alle. 1530 Elyot Gov. 1. xiii, They 
whiche do onely teache rhet onke. .ought to be named 
rhetoriciens, deefamatours, artificial! spekers. .or any other 
name than oratours. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 590 Sir 
Declamator, you vsurpe Radamanthus his office. 1699 
Bentley P/tal. Introd. 7 Was ever any Declamator’s Case 
so extravagantly put ? 1710 Steele Tatler No. 56 P 1 Who 
could. I say, hear this generous Declamator without being 
fired by his noble Zeal ? 

Declamatory (di"kla;-mat3ri), a. {sb.) [ad. L. 
deddmdtori-us, f. decldmdtor-em : see prec. and 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to rhetorical declaiming; 
of the nature of, or characterized by, declamation. 

2581 Mur. caster Positions x. (1887) 57 To pronounce 
orations and other declamatory argumentes. 1621 Burton 
Anat.Mel. 11. it. vi. iii, To leaue all declamatory speeches 
in praisp of divine Musick. <2x639 Wotton (T.!, This .. 
became a declamatory theme amongst the religious men of 
that age. X795 Mason Ch. Mus. i. 5 That peculiar species 
of Music, which may be called declamatory. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. lit. vii. 393 note. This pretended 
charter is very suspicious : its style is too declamatory. 1880 
L. Stephen Pope iii. 75 It is in the true declamatory pas- 
sages that Pope is at his best. 

f b. Characterized by declamation against some- 
thing; denunciatory. Obs. 

1589 Nashe Greene's Menaphon Ded. 10 Least in this de- 
clamatorie vaine, I should condemne all and commend none. 
+ B. sb. A declamatory speech. Obs . 

1688 L’Estrange Brief Hist. Times ill. jz Then’s the 
Time for Declamatoryes, and Exaggerations. 

Hence Decla'matoriness, the quality of being 
declamatory. 

. >844 Foreign Q. Rev. XXXIII. 351 The general character- 
istics of Linguet’s oratory are declamatoriness and paradox. 

t DeclaTable, a. Ol’S. [f. L. declara-rc + 
-RLE; viewed also as f. Declare + -able.] 
Capable of being declared, shown, or made known. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud, Ef. in. iv. 1x2 This is declare- 
able from the best and most professed Writers. Ibid. iv. xiii. 
1678 Cudworth Iutell. Syst. 23 Right Reason is of two 
M>rts. .Of which the Divine is inexpressible, but the Humane 
declarable. 


DECLARATION. 

Declarant (d/kle*’rant). [f. F. declarant 
or L. declarant -cm, pr. pple. of decldrdre to De- 
clare ; see -ant.] One who makes a declaration : 
esp. in Law. 

x68x Glanvill Sadducisvtus 11. 296 Declares, that [etc.]., 
and that this was after the Declarant’s renouncing of her 
Baptism. 1752 J. Stewart in Scots Mag. June (1753) 285/2 
The declarant was at Edinburgh. x8x8 Scorr Rob Roy viij } 
The declaration fartherset forth that, .he, the said declarant, 
was informed that they were of the worst description. x888 
Times 29 Oct. 5/3 The object of requiring the signature of 
the declarant is to fix liability for false declarations. 

Declaration (deklarei-Jan). Also 4-5 -acioun, 
4-6 -acioh. [a. F. declaration or ad. L. decldrd- 
tion-em , n. of action f. decldrdre to Declare.] 

+ 1. The action of making clear or clearing up 
(anything obscure or not understood) ; elucidation, 
explanation, interpretation. Obs. 

CX374 Chaucer Bocth. 111. x. (Camb. MS.) qi-yi Thyse 
geometryens whan they han shewyd hyr proposiciouns Den 
wont to bryngen in thinges ]>at they clepyn porysmes or 
declaraciouns of forseyde thinges. c 1391 — Astrol. 1. § 4 
And for the more declaracioun, lo here the figure. 1527 
R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 For more declaration 
of the said Card [ — map]. 1532-3 Act ze, Hen. VIII, c. 5 
For the declaracion of the whiche ambyguitee and doubte. 
1656 H. Phillips Purch. Patt. (1 676) 57 This Table is so 
plain, that it needs no declaration. 

f 2. The setting forth or expounding of a topic ; 
exposition, description, relation. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Dent. xvii. 18 He shal discriue..a decla- 
racioun of this Jawe [deutcronomium legis hujus] in a 
volym. 1460 CArGRAVE Citron. 17 The chilaim of Noe . . of 
whos issew here schal be a declaration. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 95 A description or an evident declaration of a thyng 
as though we sawe it even now doen. 1619 Mirr. Mag. 
Title-p., With a Declaration of all the Warres, Battels and 
Sea-fights, during her Reigne. 1642 Perkins Prof Bk. v. 
§437. 1 89 Of Dower ‘ad ostium eccleske * a good declaration 
hath beene made by Master Littleton in his first book. 

3. The action of stating, telling, setting forth, or 
announcing openly, explicitly or formally ; positive 
statement or assertion ; an assertion, announcement 
or proclamation in emphatic, solemn, or legal terms. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2606 pan sal he deme ilka nacyon, 
And mak a fynal declaracyon Ofallc pe domes by for shewed. 
1426 in Surtees Misc. (1890* 9 Apon pis declaracion made. 
1547 in Vicarys Anat. (1888) App. iii. 161 Crosses to be sett 
vpon mens dores for the declaracion of the plage. 1^94 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. j. ii. (i6ix) 5 His promises are nothing 
else but declarations what God will do for the good of men. 
X651 Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxi. 114 If he dye ..without 
declaration of his Heyre. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 152 
T 3 Declarations of fidelity. 1796 Jane Austen Sense 4 
Sens. (1849) 33 In spite of Marianne s declaration that the 
day would be lastingly fair. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. iii. 262 The pope made a public declaration with respect 
to the dispute. x88r Bagehot Biog. Studies 290 The first 
declaration of love was made by the lady. 

4. a. Declaration of war : formal announcement 
or proclamation by a Power of the commencement 
of hostilities against another Power. Also dedara - 
t ion of peace. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 243 When J>e Romaynes 
Wolde werry in eny lond, schulde oon goo . . and clereliche 
declare.. pe matire and cause of the werre, and pat dedar- 
acioun was i-cleped clarigatio. X548 Hall Citron. 207 She 
was sent . . with a plain overture and declaracion of jieacei 
176* Uttiv. Mag. Feb. 99 The following is a Declaration of 
War by Spain against Great Britain dated the x6th of 
January. 1803 Ediit. Rev. Jan. 389 Declarations of war 
and peace, when presented by the executive to the legis- 
lative body, are to be adopted [etc.]. 1828 Napier Hist. 

Pen ins. War I. 137 The invasion of Napoleon produced a 
friendly alliance between those countries without a declar- 
ation of peace. 1845 Polson in Enc^'cl. Metrop. qzZli The 
custom of making a declaration of war to the enemy, pre- 
vious to the commencement of hostilities, is of great anti- 
quity, and was practised even by the Romans .. Since, 
however, the peace of Versailles, in 1763, such declarations 
have been discontinued, and the present usage is, for the 
state^ with whom the war commences to publish a manifesto 
within its own territories. 

b. Declaration of the poll : the public official 
announcement of, the numbers polled for each can- 
didate at an election. Hence alt rib. in ded oration 
day. 

1863 H. Cox Inslit. 1. viii. 1x4 Upon the closing of the poll, 
the polbbooks are sealed, and kept under seal until the 
declaration of the poll. ^ 2892 Daily Nexus 14 Oct. 6/1 On 
the morning of declaration day, there arrived reports about 
some districts in which the polling had been large. 

5. The action of declaring for or against (see 

Declare v. S). 

x 736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 33 The natural fear 
. . which restrains from such crimes, is a declaration of 
nature against them. 

6 . A proclamation or public statement as em- 
bodied in a document, instrument, or public act. 

Declaration of Indulgence', see Indulgence. 

Declaration of Rights : the Parliamentary declaration of 
1689 : see Right. 

Declaration of Indepctulencc l the public act by which the 
American Continental Congress, on ]uly4th t J776, declared 
the North American colonies to be free and independetit of 
Great Britain ; the document in which this is embodied. 

Declaration of Pdris \ a diplomatic instrument signed by 
the representatives of the powers at the Congress of Paris in 
1856, settling and defining important points of maritime law 
affecting belligerents and neutrals in time of wnr._ 

X659 B. Harris Parivar s Iron Age 208 A petition from 
some Lords in England, conformable in the mam points to_a 
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DECLARE. . 


DECLARATIOEIST. 

Declaration of the Scots, which they called the intention Of 
their Army. 1660 Marvell Corr. vi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 25 
To-morrow the Bill for enacting his Majestye’s Declaration 
in religious matters is to haue its first reading. 1776 Ann. 
Reg. 261 A Declaration by the Representatives of the United 
States of America', in General Congress assembled, July 4. 
1780 Impartial Hist. War Anter. 335 These Articles, as 
well as the Declaration of Independence, were published in 
all the Colonies. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxvii, The declar- 
ation of Indulgence issued by Charles II. 1846 McCulloch 
Acc. Brit . Empire (1854) II. 209 The principal abuses that 
had characterized the government of the two preceding 
reigns, were also enumerated and digested^ into an instru- 
ment, called a Declaration and Claim of Rights, presented 
and assented to, by the new sovereigns. 

7 . Law. a. The plaintiffs statement of claim in 
an action ; the writing or instrument in which this 
is made. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill \ c. 6 § 1 The Plaintiff . . [shall! make 
Oath . . that the Contract . . comprised in the same Declara- 
tion [etc.). 1579 W, Rastell Tcrmes of Law, Declaraiyon 
is a shewinge forth in writing of the griefe and complaynt 
of the demaundant or pleintife, against the, tenant or defen- 
dant. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. § 151. 67 The declaration 
shall abate. 167* Wycherley Lcrvc in Wood Ded., No 
man with papers in ’s hand is more dreadful than a poet; 
no, not a lawyer with his declarations. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm . III. 203 As soon as this action is brought, and the 
complaint fully stated in the declaration. *817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius II. 783 The first count in the declaration. 

b. A simple affirmation allowed to be taken, in 
certain cases, instead of an oath or solemn affirma- 
tion. 

1834 Act 5-6 Will. IP, c. 62. 1848 Wharton Law Lex . 
164 By 5 & 6 Wm. iy, c. 62, for the abolition of unnecessary 
oaths, any justice . . is empowered to take voluntary declara- 
tions in the form specified in the act. And any person 
wilfully making such declaration false, in any material par- 
ticular, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

c. In the Custom-house ; see Declare v. 10 c. 

1853 Act id 17 Piet. c. X07 § 186 The master of the ship 

in which such goods shall be laden shall before clearance 
make and subscribe a declaration before the proper officer 
of customs. 1876 Act 39 <$■ 40 Viet . c. 36 § 58. 

d. The creation or acknowledgement of a trust 
or use in some form of writing; any writing 
whereby a trust or use is constituted or proved to 
exist. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Comm. Law xiv. (1636) 56 De- 
clarations evermore are countermandable in their natures. 
?8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 449 The only point for which 
they contended was, that the articles . . under which they 
claimed, amounted to a good declaration of the uses of 
recovery. Ibid. 463 A declaration of trust requires no par- 
ticular form, provided it be proved or manifested in writing. 
1827 Jarman PowclCs Devises (ed. 3) II. 75 There being no 
declaration of the trust of the money beyond the life of the 
wife, ut resulted to the heir. 

e. Scots Law. 1 In criminal proceedings the ac- 
count which a prisoner, who has been apprehended 
on suspicion of having committed a crime, gives 
of himself on his examination, which is taken 
down in writing* (Bell Diet. s.v.). 

Dying declaration: a declaration made by a person on 
his deathbed, which is admitted as evidence in a prosecution 
for homicide. 

Judicial declaration : the statement, taken down in 
writing, of a party when judicially examined as to the par- 
ticular facts in a civil action. 

x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiii, It . . usually happens that 
these declarations become the means of condemning the 
accused, as it were, out of their own mouths. 1861 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 256 The magistrate's proper duty is dis- 
tinctly to inform the prisoner not only that it is optional for 
him to make a declaration or not as he pleases, but also 
that,what he says may afterwards be used against him on 
his trial. 

8. In the game of bezique : see quot. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle 153 Declaration is the act of declaring 
a score by the process of placing^ certain cards upon the 
table. Ibid. 348 The last declaration must be made before 
the last two cards are drawn. 

D e clar a* tionis t . noncc-wd. One who joins 
in or signs a declaration. 

. 1 ^ 9 2 Times 7 Jam zo/5 We are indebted to the declararion- 
lsts for bringing^ this controversy again before the public. 

Declarative (d/klce’rativ), a. (sb.) [a. F. dt r - 
claratif -ive, or ad. L. declaratlv-us, f. ppl. stem 
of declardre to Declare : see -ive.] Characterized 
by declaring (in the various senses of the vb.). 

Tl* Making clear, manifest, or evident. Ohs. 
a 1536 Tindale Wks. 67 (R.) Notwithstanding y° sonne ,s 
the cause declaratiue whetby we know that the other is 
a father. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 3 All the declarative conceits 
of Gesture. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. iv. 337 These 
kind of promises .. are declarative, making manifest who he 
those true beleivers to whom the life promised, .doth belong. 
a 1665 J. G_oouwin_ Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 329 Holy 
and zealous impressions^ upon the hearts . . of men may be 
declarative of their being filled with the Spirit of God. 
177* Fletcher Logica Gcnev. 43 The declarative evidences 
. .whether or no he was among the trees of righteousness. 

f b. That manifests itself or is capable of mani- 
festation. Ohs. 

1642 T. Hodges GlimPse 36 Every thing whereby the de- 
clarative _highnes.se of this great God is advanced, a 1679 
GuRNALLm Spurgeon Trcas. Dav . Ps.cii. 16 His declarative 
glory then appears, when the glory of his mercy, truth and 
faithfulness break forth in his people's salvation. 

2 . Characterized by making declaration ; of the 
nature of a declaration or formal assertion. De- 
clarative act , statute, etc. = Declaratory act. , etc. 


1628 T. Spencer Lcgick 153 A declaratiue, or pronouncing 
sentence. 1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 136 Ministerial!, 
decIaratiue,subordinate Judges. x66r Bramhall Just Pind. 
iii. 31 Whether the Act or Statute .. were operative or de- 
clarative, creating new right, or manifesting, or restoring 
old right. _ 1692 Bp. Patrick Ajisw. Touchstone 97 The only 
Question is, Whether their Absolution be only declarative, 
oralso operative? 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 335 It was a 
declarative law. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. ted. 5) 1 . 270 
The best method of discovering the proper case of the pro- 
noun, in such phrases . . is, to turn them into declarative 
expressions, 
b. Const, of. 

1642 Chas. I Aus7u. Declar. Both Houses 1 July, Accord- 
ing to the Common Law (of which the Statute is but de- 
clarativei. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1772, 16 An inscrip- 
tion, declarative of his munificence towards the church. 1866 
Grosart in Lismore Papers Introd. 12 Much of the record 
. . is declarative of a wish on the part of the Founder of the 
History to win -the ear of posterity, 
f 3 . Of a person : Declaring oneself, declaring or 
uttering one’s opinion ; communicative. Ohs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. vi. (1739) 14 The times 
were too tender to endure them to be declarative on either 
part. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xli. 240 He was 
still more declarative afterwards. 

B. sb. A declaratory statement or act. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ir. x. {1739* 57 Not as an 
Introduction of a new Law, but as a Declarative of the old. 
1865 Kushnell Picar. Sacr. m. i. 201 As declaratives of 
natural consequence. 

Declaratively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ; ] In 
a declarative manner, by way of declaration or 
distinct assertion ; + by way of manifestation. 

1625 Ussher A nsio. Jesuit 332 [They] doe discharge that 
part of their function which concerneth forgivenesse of sinnes, 
partly operatively, partly declaratively. 1652 Englands 
Commonw. 20 A man whom . . this State had declaratively 
disclaimed. 1671 Flavel Fount, of Life xii. 55 Not only 
declaratively or by way of manifestation, a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton Rciu. PunisJun . iv. (1853) 175 Still more 

declaratively is the connexion told, 
t Declarator, sbX Ohs. [a. L. declarator , 
agent-n. from declardre to Declare.] One who 
declares or makes manifest ; an informer. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. {1633) 100 The other 
part to the Declarator, Detector or Informer. 

Declarator (dfklce-ratoi), sb. 2 Sc. [represent- 
ing F. dklaratoire ( acie , sentence dklaratoire ), 
med.L. declardtorius, - a , •tint : see Declaratory.] 
A declaratory statement, ‘a legal or a identic de- 
claration’ (Jam.). {Action of) declo^iozm^z.^w) : 
a form of action in the Court of which 

something is prayed to be declai » the 
legal consequences being left to folio „ _ 

of course. - 

1567 Sc. Ads Jas. PI (1814) 28 (Jam.) Desyring our 
souerane lord, etc., to gif declaratour to the said William 
Dowglas . . that he has done his detfull diligence. 3599 
Jas. I BacrcA. S<opov <1603) 17 Your pronouncing of sen- 
tences, or declaratour of your_ will in judgement. 1746-7 
Act 20 Geo . //, c. 50 § 3 The citation in the general decla- 
rator of non-entry. 3864 Daily Tel. 33 Tune, The Scotch 
courts have a kind of action called a declarator of mar- 
riage, in which they affirm or negative the abstract pro- 
position that two persons are married persons. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scot 1 . 11. i. 92 They raised a summons of de- 
clarator against the Council concluding that Elgin Academy 
was a public School. 1884 Law Reports 9 App. Cases 305 
The present action was brought.. for declarator of his right 
to one-half of the heritable estate. 

Declaratorily (d/klarraterili), adp. [f. De- 
claratory + -LY -.J In a declaratory manner ; in 
the form of a declaration. j" J 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 103/’ The resolution of 
Cyprianus Leouitius . . is declaratorpy deliuered in the end 
of this Prognosticon. 1616 Jas. I Sp. in Static-Chamber 20 
June 10 , 1 tookethis occasion., he^re in this Seate of Iudge- 
ment, not judicially, but declaratorily and openly to giue 
those directions. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. 
xvii. 376 [They] have both declaratorily confirmed the 
same. 

Declaratory (diklteTatsri), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. type declar atori-us, -a, - um , f. declardtor-em a 
declarer: see -ory. Cf. F. ddclaratoire ( 16 th c.J.] 
Having the function of declaring, setting forth, or 
explaining; having the nature or form of a declara- 
tion ; affirmatory. 

Declaratory act or statute: one which declares or explains 
what the existing law is. Declaratory action (Sc. Law) = 
Actio n of D ecla r ator. Declaratory judgement or decree : 
one which simply declares the rights of the parties or the 
opinion of the court as to what the law is. 

X587 F leming Contn. Holinshed III. 3362/2 The explication 
or meaning of the bull declarators made by Pius the fife 
against Elisabeth, a 1631 Dosne in Select. (1840) 67 Neither 
would this profit without the declaratory justification. 1648 
in Clarendon Hist. Rob. xr. (18431 679/2 A recital in a new 
law, which was not a declaratory law of what the law was 
formerly in being. 3699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. (1700) 27 6 
The power of pardoning is only declaratory. X787 J. Bar- 
low Oration 4 July 7_That declaratory Act of Independ- 
ence, which gave being to an empire. 1845 Polson in 
Encycl. Metrop. 852/1 Actions known to Scottish law 
Declaratory actions, wherein the right of the pursuer is 
craved to he declared, but nothing is claimed to be done by 
the defender. 1857 Gladstone Glean. VI. xJiii. 74 The case 
is not one of divorce at all, but of a declaratory process 
where the marriage had been originally null. 1884 A. R- 
Pennincton Wiclif viii. 257 With regard to Penance and 
Absolution, he holds the view of the Church of England, 
that the office of the priest is declaratory. 


b. Const, of. , 

1660 R. Coke Power Subj. 227 That the Statute, .should 
be but declaratory of the ancient and common Law of this 
Land. 1791 Mackintosh Pind. Gallicse Wks. 3846 III. 26 
Resolutions declaratory of adherence to their former decrees. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. x.‘ 431 The decision was 
declaratory of the boundary. 1884 Law Reforts 9 App. 
Cases 95 The Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 .. is declaratory 
of the prior law. 

+B. sb. A declaratory order; a declaration. Obs. 

1571 State Trials, Dk. of Norfolk (R.\ A summary cogni- 
tion in the cases of controversy, with a small declaratory to 
have followed. 1691 Agreement w. Denmark (MS. Treaties 
96), His Majesty, .has thought fitt to issue out a Declaratory 
or Ordonnance . . concerning the Shipping and the carrying 
on of their Commerce with France. 

t De cla'ratur e . Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. declardre to Declare + -ure.] = Declaration. 

1729 IPodrow Corr. (1843) III. 440 That deposition was not 
the fit state of the vote, but acquiesce and harmony if pos- 
sible in the declarature. 

Declare (dz'kleou), v. Also 4-5 declar, 6 de- 
clair, -ay re. [a, F. declar e-r, ad. L. declar d-re to 
clear up, make clear or evident, f. De- I. 3 + cldr-us 
clear, clar are to make clear. OF. had desclairter, 
f. des-, de - (De- I. 6) + clair clear, which was gra- 
dually brought, through dec lair ir, dcclairer, into 
conformity with the L. type.] 

+1. traits. To make clear or plain (anything that 
is obscure or imperfectly understood) ; to clear up, 
explain, expound, interpret, elucidate. 

c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1618 And |>a3 he mater be merk 
. . He shal de-clar hit also, as hit on clay stande. c 1400 
Lanfrands Cirurg. 72 Declarynge & openynge doutis. 
2526 Pilgr. Perf. <\V. de W. 1531) 56 Yf I sholde reherse 
them . . excepte I sholde also declare them, they sholde not 
moche profyte. 1530 Palsgr. 508/2 It is no nede to declare 
it, the mater is playne ynoughe. 1638 Chillingw. Kelig. 
Prot. 1. ii. § 12. 58 That those [things] which are obscuie 
should remain obscure, untill he please to declare them. 
0:1691 Boyle (J.), To declare this a little, we must assume 
that the surfaces of such bodies are exactly smooth. 

■j* 2 . To manifest, show forth, make known ; to 
unfold, set forth (facts, circumstances, etc.) ; to 
describe, state in detail ; to recount, relate. Obs. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 23 , 1 shalle telle and declare to 
the a litille of this more opynly. c 1400 M aundev. (1839) v. 
53 For to declare 30U the othere weyes, that drawen toward 
Babiloyne. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. ( W. de W. 1531), The cause . . 
shall be more playnly declared in the seconde boke. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon xlii. 140 He declared to them the dethe 
of his brother. 2582 N.T.lRhem.).dc/r xx. 27 For I haue not 
spared to declare vnto you al the counsel of God. 3606 Hol- 
land Sneton.76 Hewrote. . somewhat ofhisoivne life: which 
bee declared [L. exposuif\ in thirty books. 1703 Moxo.v 
Mech. Excrc. 237, 1 will declare their Method of Working. 

+ 3 . intr. To make exposition or relation of. 

2393 Gower Conf. III. 128 Of other sterres how they fare, 
I tninke hereafter to declare, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvi. 
72 Here hafe I talde ^owand declared of be Haly Land and 
of cuntreez )>er aboute. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 528 He. . 
To thaim declarde off all this paynfull cas. 1526 Tindale 
. rictexvii. 2 And thre saboth dayes declared of the scriptures 
unto them, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon exxv. 452 The 
whiche he shewyd to syr Barnarde, and declaryd of the 
fountnyne and gardayne. 

4 . tratis. Of things : To manifest, show, demon- 
strate, prove. 

In later quots. there is association witli 5. 

C2386 Cimucek Knt.'s T. 3498 The fires which that on myn 
auter brenne Shulle thee deciaren . . Thyn auenture of loue. 
C139X — Aslrol. it. § 6 fiC any degree in th i zodiak be dirk, 
his nadire shal declare him. _ 1533 Elyot Cast. Hclthc{ 1539) 
57 b, Suche maner of yomite declareth corruption. X535 
Coverdale Ps. xviii. [xix.] 1 The very heauens declare the 
glory off God. 1568 E. Tilney Disc. Marriage C iij, Much 
babling declareth a foolishe head. x6 67 Milton P. L. jv. 
300 His fair large Front and Eye sublime declar’d Absolute 
rule. j668 Culpep per & Cole Barlhol. Anat. iv. ii. 338 
Many Sceletons .. declare that the Cartilago scutiformis 
. . is changed into the hard substance of a Bone. j8io 
Scott Lady of L. 1. xxv,- Nor track nor pathway might 
declare That human foot frequented there. 

5 . To make known or state publicly, formally, or 
in explicit terms ; to assert, proclaim, announce or 
pronounce by formal statement or in solemn terms. 

c 3330 R. Brunne Citron. (x8io) 314 per foure at Rome ware, 
to areson pe pape, J>e right for to declare. 1397 Rolls of 
Parlt.lll. 378/2 As it is more pleynleche declared in the same 
Commission, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 2147 Qwen the kyng had 
his counsell declaret to the ende. 35. . ? Dunbar Wks. (1893) 
264/3 His name of confort I will declair, Welcom, my awin 
Lord Thesaurair ! 1648 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers 

iCamdent234 You shall declare in name of this kingdome 
that they nor their forces will not admitt . . the excepted 
persons. 3827 Jarman PmvcIPs Devises (ed. 3) II. 165 
A testator, after declaring his intention to dispose of all his 
worldly estate. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1S5S) I. ii. 311 
The parliament itself declared in formal language that they 
would resist any attempt. 

b. with compl . : a person, etc. (to be) something . 

>538 Starkey England 1. iv. 124 To declayre penytent 
heart ys. .to be absoluyd from the finite therof. 3640 State 
Trials , Earl Strajffbrd(fk.),'iHo man hath ever been declared 
a traitor, either by king or parliament, except [etc.]. 1659 
B. Harris Parivaf s Iron Age 269 The Chanceller declared 
him Major, as being entred into the fourteenth yeare of his 
age. 1667 Milton P.L. vr. 728 That thou In me well pleas'd 
declarst thy will Fulfill’d, x 765-9 Blackstone Comm. 1. xvi. 
(1793)1.578 When a woman, .declaresherselfwith child. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 115 [He] declared himself a member 
of the Church of Rome. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 
3x2 The end of all punishment he declares to be reformation. 
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C. To declare war : to make formal and public 
proclamation of hostilities against (f to) another 
power. 

155Z Huloet, Declare warres, arrna canere , helium iudi- 
cere. 1681 Salgadq Symbiosis 6 Of Angels, .some declared 
war against God. 1761 Chesterf. Lett. IV.ccclx. 178 , 1 have 
now good reason to believe that Spain will declare war to 
us. 1763 Gcntl. Mag. Mar. 108 Before the war just now 
concluded was declared. 1827 Examiner 4-22(1 France., 
has formally declared war against Algiers. 1831 Ibid. 321/1 
The Duke.. had declared war. 

d. To declare a dividend : to announce officially 
a (specified) dividend as payable. 

6. To state emphatically ; to affirm, aver, assert. 
1709 Steele Tatlcr No, 135 M He declares, he would 
rather be in the Wrong with Plato, than in the Right with 
such Company. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 199 r 15 One 
young lady , . declared that she scorned to separate her 
wishes from her acts. 1841 D’Israeli Amen . Lit. (1867) 
* 3 6 Spenser, .declared that the language of Chaucer was 
the purest English. 1860 Tyndall Glac . 1. x. 67 Who at 
first declared four guides to be necessary, 
b. Used as a mere asseveration. 
x8xx L. M. Hawkins C/ess Gertr . i. 8, I declare to 

f oodness. 1839 Cath. Sinclair Holiday House xv. 300, 
declare poor Frisk is going to be sick ! 1849 Longf. 
Kavanagh Prose Wks. 1886 II. xxix. 408 Well, 1 declare i 
If it is not Mr. Kavanagh I 1889 Earl of Desart Lit. 
Chatelaine II. xxiii. 107, I declare, 1 long to see your 
niece. 

7 . To declare oneself a. to avow or proclaim 
one's opinions, leanings, or intentions ; b. to 
make known or reveal one’s true character, identity, 
or existence ; also fig. of things. 

c 1529 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. II. 5 So declaryng 
your sylf therin that the world may perceive [etc.], a x6z6 
Bacon (J.), In Csesar’s army somewhat the soldiers would 
have had, yet they would not declare themselves in it, but 
only demanded a discharge, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1750)1. 
237 As Thistles wear the softest Down, To hide their 
Prickles till they’re grown ; And then declare themselves 
and tear Whatever ventures to come near, a X719 Addi- 
son (J.), We are a considerable body, who, upon a 
proper occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. 1883 
Standard 7 Sept. 4/6 A politician who could hardly 
declare himself with frankness without, .alienating one or 
other of the sections of which his Party was composed. 1884 
Weekly Times 7 Nov. 2/4 Wherever a spark fell.. a little 
fire promptly declared itself. 

c. with for or against, etc. Cf. 8. 

1631 Beaulieu Let. in Crt. $ Times Chets . /( 1848) II. 155 
The circle of the Lower Saxony have now declared them- 
selves for him. 1697 Dampier Hoy. I. Introd. p. vi, I.. now 
declared myself on the side of those that were Out-voted. 
1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 303 Alexander, .declared him- 
self for Cassander. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. ix. 144 
Protestant children were invited to declare themselves 
against the religion of their parents. 

8. intr. (for reft.) To declare for (in favour of), 
or against : to matte known or avow one’s sym- 
pathy, opinion, or resolution to act, for or against. 

16.. Jer. Taylor <J.\ The internal faculties of will and 
understanding, decreeing and declaring against them. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 216 Poyer, and Powell, for- 
merly for the Parliament.. declared against them. 1706 
Hearne Collect . 3 Apr.,. A Man., for siding with both 
Parties. .. and not declaring for either. X754 Chatham 
Lett. Nephew iv. 23 The adhering, .to false and dangerous 
notions, only because one has declared for them. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Poor Rel . He declareth against fish. 
1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 642 Wexford had declared 
for King William. 1881 Henty Comet 0/ Horse xvii. 175 
Rupert naturally declared at once for the journey to 
Paris. 

+ b. To declare for : to declare oneself a candi- 
date for ; to make a bid for. Ohs. 

x666 Pepys Diary 44 To discourse of thefurther 

quantity of victuals fit to be declared for. 1701 W- Wotton 
Hist. Rome 385 These Fancy’s led one Severus. .to declare 
for the Empire. 17 69. Gdldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) II. 456 
Those who at first instigated him to declare for the throne. 

9 . To declare off\ to state formally that one is ‘ off ’ 
with a bargain or undertaking; to break off an 
engagement, practice, etc. ; to withdraw, back out. 
eolloq. (Rarely trans.) 

1749. Fielding Toni yones xv. ix, Propose marriage, .and 
she will declare off in a moment. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xiii. No, I declare off; I'll fight no more. 1791 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life ff JFnV. (1832) III. 19, 1 contrived 
to get clear by declaring off from being a candidate. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 188 Many declared off their bets. 
1876 G. Eliot Dan. Der. vm. lxiv. 573 When it came to the 
point, Mr. Haynes declared off, and there has been no one 
to take it since. 

10 . Law. a. intr. To make a declaration or 
statement of claim as plaintiff in an action. Also 
with that. 

15x2 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 2 If. .eny of theym be non- 
sute in any of the said Appelis after they have appered and 
declared in the same, a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law 
iii. (16361 20 Her demand is of a moity, and shee declares 
upon the custome of the Realme. 1642 Eymkius Prof. Bk. 
ii. 8 151 If an action of debt be brought by administrators 
and they declare that [etc.]. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
113 The party applying for the prohibition is directed by 
the court to declare in prohibition. 

b, tram. To make a formal statement consti- 
tuting or acknowledging (a trust or use). 

1677 Act 29 Chas. II, c. 3 § 7 That all declarations or 
creations of trusts or confidences, .shall be.. proved by some 
writing, signed by the party who is by law enabled to declare 
such trust. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 363 If these deeds 
are made previous to the fine or recovery, they are called 


deeds to lead the uses; if subsequent, deeds to declare 
them. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 392 Where the trusts 
and limitations were expressly declared. 

C. To make a full and proper statement of or as 
to (goods liable to duty) ; to name (such and such 
dutiable goods) as being in one’s possession, trans . 
and intr. 

17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 158 Without declaring and reporting 
thereof, and paying the Duties and Customs which they are 
so subject to. 1762 Untv. Mag. Feb. 99 All merchants who 
shall have in their possession any cod, or other fish, .shall. . 
declare the same and deliver an account thereof. 1872 
Howells IVcdd, foum. 279 * Perhaps we’d better declare 
some of these things’.. ‘I won’t declare a thread!’ Mod. 
\Rcvenue Officer) ‘ Have you anything to declare?’ 

11 . In the game of bezique : To announce (a par- 
ticular score) by laying down the cards which yield 
the score ; to lay the cards face up on the table 
for this purpose, trans. or absol. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle 147 (Besique) The winner of the trick 
now declares, if he has anything to declare. 
fl 2 . Ivans. To clear (a person) of a charge or 
imputation. Ohs. 

1460 Poston Lett. No. 347 I. 508 [We were] mistrusted to 
our grete vilanye and rebuke, wheche muste be answerd 
the causes why, and we declared. 1463-4 PlumMon Corr. 
p. Ixx, Our welbeloved William Plompton Kt. nath truly, 
sufficiently, & clearly declared himself of all manner 
matters that have been said or surmised against him, & 
so we hold him thereof for fully excused & declared. 

Declared. (dlkle^'id), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Openly or formally made known by words or 
something equivalent ; openly avowed, professed. 

1651 Hobbf.s Leviath. 11. xxviii. 163 Harme inflicted upon 
one that is a declared enemy. 1722 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 
661, I was glad to observe a declared inclination to write 
the lives of our remarkably learned men. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
Cf E. III. 92 Declared and devout Pagans. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxv, A declared lover. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
2 Sept. 8/1 The present condition of affairs is most trying, 
and a declared state of war would be preferable. 

Declaredly (dfklea-redli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In a declared manner ; with formal declara- 
tion ; professedly, avowedly, etc. 

1644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 44 INI any by 
being declaredly ingag'd for such or such an opinion. 1664 
More Myst. Iniq. xiii. 42 They apertly and declaredly pro- 
fess that there is only one true God. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (18 ix) I. 10 Had not her uncle Drought him de- 
claredly as a vsi^tor to her? X844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 130 The^ates. .were not declaredly at war. 

Decla’rednesk. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state of beinp, ’declared. 

1846 Worcester dftes More. 

t IJqcla^r’^ment. Obs. [f. Declare v. +- 
-me nt. Cf. OF. declarement ( desclairiemcnt de- 
clairement) 14-1 5th c. ; but this was app. obs. 
when the Eng. word was formed.] 

1 . The .act of showing or setting forth ; exposition, 
explanation, manifestation, declaring. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. I. i. The frequent errors, 
we shall our selves commit, even in the expresse declare- 
ment hereof. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiv. 78 For the 
Declarement o! this, we are to observe [etc.]. 

2 . Declaration, express or formal statement ; the 
act of declaring against anything. 

X633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ■ ii. 3 When by our comfort- 
able declarements, we have testified our assurance of blessed- 
ness. 1679 ‘ Tom Ticklefoot ’ Trial Wakeman 7 A de- 
clarement agrinst shedding innocent blood. 

Declarer (d/kle«*r3i). [f. Declare v. + -er.] 

1 . One who declares : f a. One who expounds, 
explains, or interprets. Ohs. 

* 5*7 R- Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 258 That I be the 
declarer or gloser of mine owne worke. 1530 Palscr. 21 2/1 
Declarer, expounder, declarevr, exposevr. a 17x4 J. Sharp 
Serm. VII. iv. (R.I, To be the (infallible declarers and inter- 
preters of the sense of Scriptui£ to all the Christian world. 

b. One who (or that which) exhibits, . sets 
forth, or makes known ; one who proclaims or 
publishes. 

1548 Udall, etc. Er asm. Par. Luke xviii. (R.), He became 
. .an open declarer of Gods goodness. 1632 State Trials , 
IV. Prynne (R.), He is not the declarer of his intentions. 
1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 96 Such as are His peculiar 
servants, and declarers of His mind and doctrine. 1870 
Ruskin Lect . Art iii. (1887) 89 The declarer of some true 
facts or sincere passions. 

2 . One who makes or signs a declaration. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. 11. 144 The Declarers 
play the Orators in behalfe of the felicity of Government. 
1817 CoBflETT Pol. Reg. S Feb. 772 This is declaration for de- 
claration . . But, my worthy Declarers, I am not going to 
stop here. 

3 . One who declares at bezique. 

1870 Mod. Hoyle xs^(Bcsique) The declarer cannot declare 
Sequence and Royal Marriage at a blow. 

Declaring (dfklee'rig), vbl.sb. [-ing*.] The 
action of the verb Declare in its various senses ; 
declaration. 


c 1374 Chaucer Boctli. m. x. (Camb. MS.) 72 CJepe it as 
mow wolt, be it porisme. .or declarynges. c 1385 — Monk's 
*. 94 Lo, this declaryng ought y-nough suffise. 7530 Palscr. 
212/2 Declaryng of armes, blason. i6xr Bible 2 Mate. vi. 
*7 And nowe will wee come to the declaring of the matter 
in few words. x6iz Brerewood Lang. <5- Relig. xii. 108 For 
rw- ^ e( -l ar ing of which point. 1667 J. Corbet Disc. 
Rehg. Eng. 40 Their hazardous declaring against the de- 
signed Death of our late Soveraign. 


Decla’ringly, adv. rare. , In a manner that 
declares, manifests, or demonstrates. 

1581 Nowell & Day in Coffer. 1. (1584) K iv, Rides just i- 
ficat apprehensiuc, faith doth iustifie apprehendingly, opera 
iustificant declaratiub, tvorkes doe iusrifie declaring!}-. 

Declass (d/klcrs), v. [a. mod.F, dtclasscr , f, 
dp-, des- (see Dk- I. 6) + das sc class, classer to 
class.] trans. To remove or degrade from one’s 
class. Hence Decla*ssed ppl. a. ( = F. dPclassp). 

■ x888 Pall Mall Budget^ 5 July 30/2 Mrs. E, who declasses 
herself once for all by painting her face. 1891 New Review 
June 363 The declassed Judith Marsett. 

Declassicize, declassify: see De- II. 1. 
Declension (d/kle'njem). [Represents L. de- 
clindtion-em (n. of action f. decltndre to Decline), 
F. diclinaison (13th c.). The form is irregular, 
and its history obscure : possibly it came from the 
F. word, by shifting of the stress as in comparison , 
orison , benison , and loss of I, as in venison , veiison, 
giving declirison (cf. I 565 in 4), with subsequent as- 
similative changes ; the grammatical sense was the 
earliest, and the word had no doubt a long collo- 
quial existence in the grammar schools before the 
English form appears in print. Cf. Conster.] 

I . 1 . The action or state of declining, or deviating 
from a vertical or horizontal position ; slope, in- 
clination; a declining or sinking into a lower 
position, as of the sun towards setting ; the dip of 
the magnetic needle ( = Declination 8 a). ? Obs. 

1640-4 Ld. Finch in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 13 
To make us steer between the Tropicks of Moderation, that 
there be no declension from the Pole of Security, a 1659 
Osborn Q. Eliz. Epist. Ddivb, The ignorant Traveller 
may see by the Dial, the Time is in a declension. 1684-90 
T. Burnet Tit. Earth (J.), Allow as much for the declension 
of the land from that place to the sea. 1761 Grainger Sugar 
Cane i. iii. «<?/£, The declension of the needle was discovered 
a. d. X492 by Columbus. 1799 W. Tooke Virzv Russ. Emp. 
I. 67 The northern part.. has a sensible declension towards 
the^ White Sea. ^ 1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) II. 201 
This elevated ridge extends, with gradual declensions., 
towards the sea. 

2 . Jig. Deviation or declining from a standard ; 
falling away (from one’s allegiance), apostasy. 

xS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill , m. vii. 189 A Beautie-waining .. 
Widow . . Seduc'd the pitch, and height of his degree, To 
base declension, and loath’d Bigamie. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Rcb. vn. (1843) 432/1 A declension from his own rules of life. 
c 166s Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846)336 
All their prudent declensions saved not the lives of some nor 
the estates of others. 1814 Cary Dante , Parad. iv. 6g Diat 
..is argument for faith, and not For heretic declension. 
x88x W.R. Smith Old Test, in few. Ch. xii. 344 The declen- 
sions of Israel had not checked the outward zeal with which 
Jehovah was worshipped. 

3 . The process or state of declining, or sinking 
into a lower or inferior condition ; gradual 
diminution, deterioration, or decay; falling off, 
decline. 

x6oz Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 149 He ..Fell into a Sadnesse.. 
thence into a Weaknesse, Thence to a Lightnesse, and by 
this declension Into the Madnesse whereon now he raues. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Comnrun. ii. § x. 115 In the 
greatest declension of Religion. 1677 Govt. Venice "Ep-Ded. 
1 The State of Venice is at this day in its declension. 1734 
tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 1 The causes of their 
declension and fall. 1874 Maurice Friendship Bks. ii. 55 
Symptoms of declension or decay, 
b. Sunken or fallen condition. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647)214 It hath, .come to so low 
a declension, as it can scarce stand alone. 1734 tr. Rollin's 
Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvn. 345 Till Sparta sunk to her 
last declension. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. xi ; I. 213 The 
declension of Spain is not, perhaps, so great as is commonly 
imagined. 

II. 4 . Gram. a. The variation of the form of a 
noun, adjective, or pronoun, constituting its different 
cases (see Case sbA 9) ; case-inflexion, b. Each 
of the classes into which the nouns of any language 
are grouped according to their inflexions, c. The 
action of declining, i.e. setting forth in order the 
different cases of, a noun, adjective, or pronoun. 

*565-78 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., Substantives may be 
perceyved by their gender and declenson. 1569 J. Sanford 
tr, Agrippa's Van. Artes 10 Rules of Declensions. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. iv. i. 76 Show me now (Will iam> some 
declensions of your Pronounes. 16x2 Brinsley.Zh</. Lit. 58 
The seueral terminations of euery case in euery Declension. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv . Leam. vi. i. (R.), Ancient 
languages were more full of declensions, cases, conjuga- 
tions, tenses, and the^ like. ^ 1845 Stoddart in Encycl. 
Metrop. 187/1 Those, inflections, which grammarians call 
declensions and conjugations. 1871 Roby Lot. Gram. 
L 113 § 334 The ordinary- division of nouns substantive was 
into five declensions. Ibid. xi6 § 344 Ordinary* declension 
of -a stems. 

+ d. Formerly, in a wider sense : Change of the 
form or of the ending of a word, as in derivation. 
(Cf. note under Cabe sbf 9.) Obs. rare. [So L. 
dedinalio in early use.] 

1678 Cudworth Intell.Sysl. 524 The God. .was called not 
Helium but Bellqna. .not Cuna but Cuniua. .At other times, 
this was done without any' Declension of the Word at all. 

III. 6. The action of declining; courteous 
refusal, declinature, rare. 

1817 Byron Let. to Murray 21 Aug., You want a ‘civil. ■ 
declension ’for the. .tragedy-? 1886 Echo 33 Nov. 3/1 Prince 
Waldemar's declension. 
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Declensional (d/kle-njanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-al.] Of or belonging to grammatical declension. 

185,6 Sat. Rev. II. 461/2 The Albanian declensional in- 
flections. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 200 Conjugntional 
and declensional inflections. 

Hence Declensionally adv. 

1888 Rhys Hibbert Lectures 69 This taran does not cor- 
respond declensionally to Taranis. ^ 

Declericalize, declimatize : see De- II. 1. 
Declinable (d/klsrnab’D, a. [a. F. dPclinable 
(14th c.), ad. L. decllndbilis (Priscian), f. detiind-re 
to Decline : see -ble.] Grain. Capable of being 
declined; having case-inflexions. 

1 530 Palsgk. X35 Any word declynable In this tong. 1659 
Pearson Creeds 1839) 2 4 2 The latter with a Greek termin- 
ation, declinable. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. I. § 795 Declin- 
able adjectives of number. 

Declinal (d/ktai-nal), sb. rare- 1 , [f. Decline 
v. (sense 13) : cf. denial and -al.] The action of 
declining ; courteous refusal, declinature. 

1837 Sm F. Palgrave Merck. <5- Friar (1844") 2 The 
decimals were grounded upon reasons neither unkind nor 
uncomplimentary. 

f Declinal, a. Obs. rare — \ [irreg. f. De- 
cline.] = Declinable. 

XS09 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. xxvii, A nowne substantyve 
. . wyth a gender is declynall [rime subtancyaJl], 

Declinant (de*klinant), a. and sb. [a. F. dp- 
tiinant, pr. pple. of dpcliner to Decline.] 

A. adj. 1 . Her . 1 Applied to a serpent borne 
with the tail straight downwards ’ (Robson, Brit. 
Herald ’ 1830). 

2 . Declining, nonce-use. 

1893 National Observer 20 May 17/2 Auriga, .drooped 
declinant, perilously near the horizon. 

t B. sb. One who is declining (in fortunes, etc.). 

_ a 1734 North Lives II. 64 The aspirant dealt with all 
imaginable kindness and candour to the declinant. 

Declinate (de-Min#), a. Bot. [ad. L. decli- 
nal-us, pa. pple. of decllnare to bend away or 
down.] Inclined downwards or leaning to one side. 

1810 W. Roxburgh in Asiatic Res. XI. 346 Zinziber 
Zerumbet. .Stemsdeclinate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 235 
Stamens . .erect or declinate. 

t De'clinated, a. [f. as prec. + -ed.J =prec. 
17S7 Pultney in Phil. Tram. L. 66 The Atropa comes in 
among those, that have decimated stamina. 

Declination (deklin^-Jan). [a. OF. declina- 
tion, ad. L. declinatidn-em , n. of action f. declindre 
to Decline. In some senses perh. a direct adap- 
tation of the L. word.] The action of declining. 

+ 1 . A turning aside, swerving, deviation from a 
standard; turning aside (from rectitude, etc.) ; fall- 
ing away; = Declension 2. Obs. 

1533 More Auszv. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1035/2 Declinacion 
into foule and filthy talking. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
128 The declinations from ^Religion.' 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. ci. 3. 496 The least declination from the rules of justice. 
*673 Lady's Call. 1. § 3. 24 The declinations to any vice are 
gradual. 18x4 Southey Roderick x. Poems DC. 94 The 
slight bias of untoward chance Makes his best virtue from 
the even line, With fatal declination, swerve aside, 
f 2 . An inclination or leaning (away frotn or to- 
wards anything) ; a mental bias. Obs. 

a x6oS Stow Q. Fit’s, an. i58r (R.), Letters, .signefying the 
queen’s declination from marriage, and the people’s unwill- 
ingness to match that way. 1621 Donne Serm. (1624) 15 
Saint Augustine himself had, at first, some declination to- 
wards that opinion. 

3 . A leaning, bending, or sloping downwards; 
slope, inclination from the vertical or horizontal 
position. 

*594 Plat Jewell-ho . 11. 16 Let it settle.. then by declina- 
tion poure away the cleerest. 1616 Bullokar, Declination, 
a bending dpwneward. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. nr. ii. 
§ x6 For this purpose he invented a motion of declination. . 
he supposed, .the descent not to be in a perpend icular^ right 
line, but to decline a little, a 1742 Bentley 0*), This de- 
clinationof atoms in their descent, was itself either necessary 
or voluntary. .18x6 Scott Antiq. xiii, A declination of the 
Antiquary’s stiff backbone acknowledged the preference. 
1846 Joyce Sci. Dial. x. 23 A small declination, .would 
throw the line of direction out of the base. 

+ 4. A sinking into a lower position; descent 
towards setting; -Declining vbl. sb. 4. Obs. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. i. 5 In Septembre in fallynge 
of the lefe Whan phebus made bis declynacyon. X630 J. 
Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. ui. 84/2 Beeinga man famous 
through Europe, Asia, Affricke, and America, from the 
Orrentall exhaltation of Titan, to his Occidental declination. 
+ 5 . The gradual falling off from a condition of 
prosperity or vigour.; decline ; decay. Obs. 

1533 More A Pol. xviii. Wks. 878/2 In this declinacion of 
the worlde. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. vi. (Arb.) 27 
Then aboutes began the declination of the Romain Empire. 
a 1638 Mede FiVw A poc. Wks. (16721V. 923 His Declination 
and Ruine we see is already begun. 1673 H. Stubbe Vind. 
Dutch War 82 The declination of antient Learning. 1799 
Washington Let. Writ. (1S93) XIV. 191 Atthough I have 
abundant cause to be thankful for. .good health . . yet I am 
not insensible to my declination in other respects. 

+ 6. The withholding of acceptance ; non-accept- 
ance, modest or courteous refusal ; declinature. 
1 Obs. 

16x2-5 Bp. Hall Contempt. 0 . T. xn, v, A modest declina- 
tion of that honour, which he saw must come. - — Contempt. 
N. T. iv. x, A voluntary declination of their familiar con- 


versation. 1884 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug. 5/1 [The author] 
must excuse our declination to accept as possible characters 
in any possible social system, people so unnatural. 

7 . Astron. The angular distance of a heavenly 
“body (north or south) from the celestial equator, 
measured on a meridian passing through the body: 
corresponding to terrestrial latitude. Formerly 
also the angular distance from the ecliptic. 

(The earliest and now most usual sense.) 

Circle ox Parallel of declination : see Circle 2 a, Parallel. 
■ c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 518 Phebus. .That in hishoote 
declynacion Shoon as the burned gold with stremes brighte. 
£-x39i — Astrol. 1. § 17 In this heued of Cancer is the 
grettest declinacioun northward of the Sonne. Ibid. n. § 17 
Al be it so ]>at fro the Equinoxial may the declinacion or the 
latitude of any body celestial be rikned..riht so may the 
latitude or the declinacion of any body celestial, saue only 
of the sonne. .be rekned fro the Ecliptik lyne. 1549 Compl. 
Scot, vl 47 The mouyng, eleuatione, and declinationeof the 
sone, mune, and of the stemis. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 11. 
(ed. 7)113 The greatest declination which is 23 degrees, 2S' 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 390 In consequence of the 
different declinations of the sun and moon at different times. 
1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 7 The arch of that circle inter- 
cepted between the star and the Equator is called the De- 
clination of the star. 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. i. 2 To 
Herschel astronomy was not a matter of right ascension and 
declination. 

8. Of the magnetic needle ; Fa. Formerly, the 
Dip or deviation from the horizontal (obs.) ; b. 
the deviation from the true north and south line, 
esp. the angular measure of this deviation ; also 
called Variation. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 66 The Declination is 
a magnericall motion, whereby the magneticall needle con- 
uerts it selfe vnder the Horizontall plaine, towards the Axis 
of the Earth. *646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 61 The 
Inclination or Declination of the loadstone ; that is, the 
descent of the needle below the plaine of the Horizon. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi vi. 133 Magnetical observations, for 
ascertaining the dip and declination of the needle. 1878 
Huxley Pliysiog. i. 10 The divergence of the position of the 
magnetic needle from the true north-and-south line is called 
its declination, or by nautical men, its variation. 

9 . Dialling. Of a vertical plane (e.g. that of a 
wall) : The angular measure of its deviation from 
the prime vertical (the vertical plane through the 
east and west points of the horizon), or from the 
meridian (that through the north and south points). 

*593 C^ e Decline v. 2 bj. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
vti. vi. ii The Declination of a Plane is the Azimuthal 
Distance of his Poles from the meridian. 1703 Moxon blech. 
Exerc. 3x4 If it do not point directly either East, West, 
North, or South, then so many degrees is the Declination of 
the Plane. 1737-5* Chambers Cycl. % Declination of a plane, 
or wall, in dialling. 

flO. Gram. =D:ecijensioh 4. Obs. 

C1440 Capg rave Life St. Katk. i. i. 250 To teche hir of 
retoryk and gramer the scole . . The declynacions, \>c per- 
sonys, the modys, }>e tens. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 29 Pro- 
nownesof the fyrst declynation. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1. xxv. (1632) 85 We did tosse our declinations, and con- 
jugations to and fro. 1751 Smollett Per. Pie. (1779) I. xiL 
105 A perfect ignoramus, who scarce knows the declination 
of viusa. 

II. altrib. and Comb., as declination-circle , - needle . 
1854 Mosf.ley Astron. ix. (ed. 4)41 Declination- circles are 
those great circles which pass round the heavens from one 
pole to the other. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 19 Instru- 
ments for determining magnetic declinations are called 
declination needles or declinometers. 

Declina-fcional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Relating 
to declination. 

1881 J. G. Barnard in Smithsonian Contrib. Knoivl. No. 
3x0. 15 Absence of right ascension and declinational motions 
of the attracting body. 

Declinator 1 (dedclineHai). [agent-n. on L. 
type /. L. declindre to IJeciine. F. d/dinateurl\ 
f 1 . One who declines or refuses ; a dissentient ; 
alsO=DECLINER 2. Obs. 

1606 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. (1607) Aivn, Declinators 
from their lawful Princes tribunall. a 1670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams 11. (1692) 65 The votes of the declinators could 
not be heard for the noise. 

2 . Dialling. An instrument for determining the 
declination of planes. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Declinator ox Decliiiatory, an 
instrument in dialling, whereby the declination, inclination, 
and reclination, of planes is determined. 

t Declinator ~ (dfklarnatai), a. and sb. Sc. 
Law. Obs. Also 7 -our. [Sc. repr. of F. dpcli- 
natoire : see Declinatory.] 

A. adj . In exception detiinatottr — B. B . sb. A 
written instrument declining the jurisdiction of a 
judge or court. . 

1600 Skene Reg. Ma /. 1 1 3 Exceptions declinatours against 
the Judge. 1639 {title). Declinator and Protestation of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of Scotland. x68x 
Load. Gaz. No. 1651/4 The same day were likewise past, 
An Act gainst Protections, An Act against Declinators. 
*733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 324 The Bishops Declinator 
being read, was unanimouslyrejected. 

DeclinatoiW' (d/ktei’nateri), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. declindtori-us (f. ppl. stem declined- of de- 
clindre : see -ory), in the legal expression exeeptio 
declinator! a, in F. exception dPclinaloire . French 
has also the sb. use (1381 m Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. That declines (sense 13); expressing 
refusal. Declinatory plea (Law) : a plea intended 


to show that the party was exempt from the juris- 
diction of the court, or from the penalty of the 
law; abolished in 1S26. 

1673 Marvell Corr. ccxi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 412 Return an 
answer, .in a civill but declinatory way. 1769 Blackstonf. 
Comm. IV. 327 Formerly .. the benefit of clergy used to be 
pleaded before trial or conviction, and was called a declin- 
atory plea. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Declinatory plea, 
a plea of sanctuary, also pleading benefit of clergy before 
trial or conviction. 

JB. sb. I. Law. A declinatory plea. 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxtx. 326 Declinatories 
[Fr. decliuatoires ], Anticipatories. a 1734 North Lives 
(1826) I. 342 They had a declinatory of course : viz..* That 
matters of Parliament were too high for them \ 
f 2 . Dialling. -Declinator! 2. Obs. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 311 If the Situation of the 
Plane be not given, yon must seek it . . the readiest and 
easiest [way] is by an Instrument called a Declinatory. 
1727-51 [see Declinator 1 2]. 

Declinature (d/kbi'natiui). [f. L. type de- 
clinatura , f. ppl. stem declinat- : see -ure. In sense 
1 perhaps a ' rectification ’ of Declinator 2.] 

1 . Sc. Law. A formal plea declining to admit 
the jurisdiction of a court or tribunal; spec, 'the 
privilege which a party has in certain circumstances 
to decline judicially the jurisdiction of the judge 
before whom he is citpd * (Bell) : = Declinator 2 , 
Declinatory sb. 1. 


1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 321 He had given in a de- 
clinature, containing reasons why he could not acknowledge 
that judicatorie to be lawful!. 1639 Baillie Let. to W. 
Spang 28 Sept., To passe from his declinature of the Generali 
Assemblie. 1754 Erskine Pritie. Sc. Law (1809) 19 The 
defender pleads a declinature, which is repelled, 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 258/2 The relationship of the 
judge to one or both of the parties is a ground of de- 
clinature. 1883 Gardiner Hist. Eng. 1. 60 Black . .having 
once more declined its jurisdiction, a formal resolution was 
passed to the effect that . . the Court refused to admit the 
declinature. 

2 . gen. The action of declining or refusing; 
courteous refusal. 

1842 Alison Hist. Europe (1853] XIV. xcv. § 29. 104 This 
second declinature irritated the government in the highest 
degree. x83z A. B. Bruce Parab. Teaching (1889) 504 It was 
nothing more than a declinature to be burdened with their 
neighbours’ affairs. 1885 Manc/t. Exam. 15 June 5/5 The 
reported declinature of office by the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Decline (dzklarn), sb. Also 4 declyn, 5 de- 
clyne. [a. F. d Pel in, f. dPtiiner to Decline.] 

1 . The process of declining or sinking to a weaker 
or inferior condition ; gradual 3 pss of force, vigour, 
vitality, or excellence of quality ; falling off, decay, 
diminution, deterioration. On the decline : in a 
declining state ; declining, falling off. 

a 1327 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 154 Al hit cometh in declyn 
this gigelotes geren. c 1430 Lydg. Thebes m. (R.), The 
high noblesse shall draw to decline Of Greekes blood. 1638 
C. Aleyn Hist. Hen. VII, 438 When Bodies cease to grow, 
’tis the presage Of a decline to their decrepit Age. 17x1 
Steele Sped. No. 78 f 4 The Lady had actually lost one 
Eye, and the other was very much upon the Decline. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxviii. The decline of my daughter’s 
health. X776 Gibbon (title), History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III.436 The ascendancy, decline, and final overthrow 
of the Mahrattas. 1892 Law Times^ XCII. 138/1^ It is said 
that reading in barristers’ chambers is on the decline. 

b. Fallen or sunken condition, rare. 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 108 In the lowest Decline of 
Oppression and Disgrace^ he was in no degree less worthy 
of Veneration than when in his highest Glory. 

c. A gradual failure of the physical powers, as 
in the later years of life. 

1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I. 85/1 Numa .. wasted 
away insensibly with old age ana a gentle decline. xSox 
Med. frul. V. 545 A gradual decline had apparently begun. 

d. Any disease in which the bodily strength 
gradually fails ; esp. tubercular phthisis, consump- 


1783 Gentl. Mag. LIII. il 1066 [Died] at his brother s at 
Enfield, of a deep decline, by bursting a blood-vessel in 
couching. 1790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Dec., A general 
opinion that I was falling into a decline. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 285 He fell into a rapid decline, and 
died prematurely. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown n. 1, Sne fata 
one of his sisters was like to die of decline. 1882 Sja. 
Lex., Decline, .applied to the later stages of phthisis pui- 
monalis. Also, a term for the condition formerly called 4 ace . 

e. Comm. A downward movement or gradual 
fall in price or value. . 

1885 Manch. Guardian no July 5/5 The ded'ne » l« 
value of labour has not hitherto kept pace vn 
commodities and property, 1887 Daily b'jdf , ’tw! 

560 bags Demeram syrups at 6d decline. 1893 I • 5 
7/3 The market was weak, but decline* were unimportant. 

2 . Of the sun or day : The action of sinking to- 


,&^Win E .he a'riivM 

'Alton, at mid-day, and decline. 

In the decline cf life there is a mixture of 
No. a rs A Gentleman who according to 

are should be in the Decline of hh Life. i&(8Mxcauuax 

£nr.I. z6g The king- and his heir were nearly of the 
-Roth were approaching ihe decline of Jife. 
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3 . A downward incline, a slope, rare . 

1538 L eland I lift. II. 46 Farington, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an.Hille. 3844 Mech. Mag, XL. 
397 The frightful precipitation of a railway train down a 
decline. 3859 11 . F. Burton Ccntr. Ayr. in JruL Gcog.Soc. 
XXIX. 237 § r On the declines, more precipitous than Swiss 
terraces, manioc and cereals grow luxuriantly. 

Decline (dfktei'n), v. Also 4-5 declyne. 
[a. F. dbcltne-r (Chans. Roland 11th c.), ad. L. 
declindre to tnm or bend away or aside from the 
straight course, etc., f. De- I. 2 + - clindre (in 
comb.) to bend, cognate with Gr. k\ 1 v-eiv to bend, 
and Teut. *hlinbjan , OSax. hlinon to lean. In 
the sense-development the prefix de- has also been 
taken in the sense * down of which there is little 
trace in L. decltnare.l 

I. Intransitive senses. * To turn aside, deviate . 
f I. To turn or bend aside ; to deviate (from the 
straight course) ; to turn away. Obs. 

£*335 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 333 Now rech I neuer for to 
declyne, Ne how fer of folde ]?at man me fleme. 34 . .Epiph. 
in Tundales Vis. 122 No thyng may be hyd from thy 
presence Ne from thyne eye declyne ne astart. 3483 Can- 
ton Gold. Leg. 65/4 Dauid said what haue I doo. .and de- 
clyned fro hys brother to other of the peple. 1555 Eden 
Decades 1 Colonus directynge his visage towarde the weste 
..declining somwhat towarde the left hande, sayled on 
fonvarde. xxxiii. dayes. 1632 LrrHGOW Trav. VI. 291 
Again e night we declined towards Gaza. 1693 Ray Creation 
j. (1704) 62 A line, .much declining from the Object. 1703 
Maundrell Joum. Jems. (1732) 57 Here we began to de- 
cline from the Sea-Coast. 3778 Br. Lowtii Transl. Isaiah 
(ed. 12) 55 Turn aside from the way; decline from the 
straight path. 1839 Lingard H ist. Eng. (ed. 4) XI. 286 The 
few individuals who ventured abroad., when they met, de- 
clined on opposite sides, to avoid the contact of each other. 

f b. To turn aside from (anything) so as to 
avoid it : cf. the trans. sense in 12. Obs. 

1526 Pitgr. Pet-/. (W. de XV. 1531) 93 b, We can notbeare y° 
presence of our neyghbour. .but declyne from bis company. 
1563 Foxe^ 4 . M. 723 b, NaTurally euery creature declineth 
gladly from that thyng which goth about to hurt it. 
f 2 . a. Astron. and Geog. To deviate, diverge, or 
fall away from the equator (formerly also, from the 
ecliptic) ; to have Declination (sense 7). Obs. 

c 3391 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 21 pat on half [of the Zodiac] 
declinith sowthward, & pat other northward. Ibid. 11. § 17 
The Ecliptic Iyne : fro which lyne alle Pianetes som tyme 
declinen north or south. 3634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 200 
Java is an He. .declining seven degrees from the ./Equator 
towards the Antarctique Pole. . 3726 tr. Gregory s Astron. 
1 . 331 At London the least Twilight is when the Sun declines 
from the Equator towards the South 6 d 7'. 

+ b. Dialling , Of a vertical plane; To have an 
aspect oblique to the prime vertical or to the 
meridian ; to have Declination (sense 9). Obs. 

3593 Fale Dialling 4 The.East and \Vest are not said to 
decline, because the declination is accounted from the south 
and North to the direct East and West points. 3669 
Stormy Mariners Mag. vn. x. 14 AB is a Wall or Plane 
declining East, .so much as the Wall bendeth from the East 
Azimuth, so much doth his Pole at P decline or bend from the 
Meridian. 3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 311 The South Erect 
Plane, declining more or less towards the East or West. 

+ c. Of the magnetic needle ; To deviate from 
the true north and south line ; cf. Declination 8. 

3662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ' Voy. Avihass. 380 In that 
place the needle declin'd 22 degrees from the North, to- 
wards the West. 1674 Boyle Excell. Thcol. 11. v. 215 The 
magnetic!: needle not onely declining in many places from 
the true points, of N. and S. but.. varying in tract of time 
its declination in the self-same place, 
t 3 . fig. To turn aside in conduct ; esp. to swerve 
or fall away (from rectitude, duty, allegiance, in- 
structions, etc.). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. tv. vii. 145 Of hem pat eschewen 
and declinen fro vices and taken pe weye of vertue. c 3450 
tr, De Imitatiane 1. xx. 24 Ner lete hem not H^tly decline 
to outwarde consolacions. 3495 Act 11 Den. VII , c. 1 § 2 
Persones . . which shall hereafter declyne from . . their seid 
alliegeaunce. 7 3507 Communyc. B iij, Alas why . . so un- 
kyndly from hym declyne That is our god so gracyous. 
3558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 31 Frome the highest to the 
lowest, all were declined frome the. a 3580 Farrant’s 
Anthem , ‘ Lord , for thy tender mercies* sake*. Give us 
grace to .amend our sinful lives, to.decline from sin and in- 
cline to virtue. 2.612 Bible Ps. cxix. 357 Yet doe I not de- 
cline from thy testimonies. 1728 N ewton Chronol. A mended 
v’l. 352 They declined from the worship of this Eternal 
Invisible God. 3749 F. Smith Voy. II. 201 He had formed 
a Design.. of declining from his Instructions. 

f b. To turn aside from the subject, in speaking 
or writing ; to digress. Obs. 

3544 Phaer Regim.Lyfe (1560) N vb, Here I have de- 
dined by occasion, but now to our intent. 1600 Holland 
Livy ix. xvii. 325 a, I have nothing lesse sought.. than to 
digresse and decline [dcclinarem] more, than was needfull, 
from the order and course of mine histone. 

t c. Of things : To diverge, deviate (in character, 
excellence, etc.) from. Obs. 

36x5 G. Sandys Traz*. 12 There is a Bannia, which little 
declines from the state of a Temple. 363* J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi s Eromenn 174 Nor doth thy last all caged excuse . . 
decline any whit from thy other reasons. 

1 4 , Jig. To incline or lean fo. Obs. 

* 54 * H. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirnrg., It is set in the 
myddes of thebrect, nat declynynge to one parte more than 
to another. 3580 Framrton Monardes Med. agst. Venome 
is? Die Bezaar stone is.. full of sportes, declining to the 
colour of a sad blewe. — Dial. Vron 15th, Yron..doth 
more decline to be hot than colde. 3590 Shahs. Com. Err. 
til. il 44 Your weeping sister is no wife of mIne..Farrc 


more, farre more, to you doe I decline. . a 3636 Holland 
(W ebster), That purple luster, .declineth in the end to the 
color of wine; 3671 tr. Palafox’s Conq. China xi.230 It 
was quickly perceived to which side the victory declined. 

Not to consent or agree {to do something ) ; to 
refuse. See sense 13. 

** To slope , incline , or bend downward. 

5 . To deviate from the horizontal or vertical 
position ; to have a downward inclination, to slant 
or slope downward. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 298 On south and este se that 
it [the land] faire enclyne..But from the colde Septemptrion 
declyne. 260? Tors ell Fonr-f. Beasts (3658) 359 Some 
plain place, .declining by the space of some four or five 
furlongs. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1 677) 352 The ground 
on each side declining gently. 2725 De Foe Voy . round 
World (1840) 258 The way. .having first mounted gently 
a pleasant slope declined again. 2843 Prescott Mexico 
{1850) I. $ Table land vvhicn .. gradually declines in the 
higher latitudes of the north. 

6 . To bend down, bow down, droop. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 2289 (Dubl. MS.) ‘ Mylouely Lord 1 , 
quod |?e lede, and law he declynes. 1598 Rowlands Betray - 
ing of Christ 4 As a fruitfull tree the more it is fruitladen, 
the more it declineth. a 1612 Donne BiatJian. (1644) 100 
Our heads decline after our death by the slackness of the 
sinews and muscles. 2632 Litiigow Trav. ji. 49 The weari- 
some creatures of the world declining to their rest. 2749 
Fielding Tom Jones vi. yin, His eyes were eagerly fixed 
on Sophia, and hers declining towards the ground. . 1891 
T. Hardy Toss I. to Declining from his sitting position .. 
[he] stretched himself, .among the daisies, 
f 7 . To come down, fall, descend, sink. Obs. 
01400-50 Alexander 2714 (Ashm. MS.) He pat enhansis 
him to heje, pe heldire he declynes. . 1602 Shaks. Ham, 11. 
ii. 500 His Sword Which was declining on the Milkie head 
Of Reuerend Priam, seem’d i’ the air to stick. 

+ b. To descend in lineage. Obs . rare. 

1598 Yong Diana 98 On th' one side Dukes most excellent 
decline, And from the other scepter, throne, and crowne. 

8. Of the sun or other heavenly body ; To descend 
in Ihe sky after culmination ; to sink towards setting. 

c 1430 Lydg. Comfil. Bl. Knt. xcii, Er that thy bemes go 
up to declyne, And er that thou now go fro us adoune. 2523 
Douglas AEncisx. xiv. 194 Be this the son declyny t . was 
almost. . 2607 Rowlands Fam. Hist. 22 The Sun declines, 
day ancient grows. 381* Woodhousf, Astron. xxx. 299 As 
the Moon, having passed the meridian, declines. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia 1. ii, The sun was beginning to decline. 

b. transf. Said of the day (evening, etc.), also 
jig. of one’s life ; To draw towards its close. 
(Often with mixture of sense 10.) 

2697 [see Declining ///. a. 3]. 2704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gyvin. (1711) 108 When People .decline in Years, there are 
some extraordinary Means requisite. 2724 Df. Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 146 The day declined. 2770 La.nghorne 
Plutarch^ 1879) 1.152/iThe summer was now declining. 2871 
R. Elms Catullus Ixi. 94 The day declines. Forth, fair bride. 

9 . Jig. To fall morally or in dignity, to sink (to 
evil courses, etc., or to an unworthy object). 
(Now only literary, and after Shaks.) 

[c 2440 Gesta Rom. lxiv. 279 (Add. MS.) But that in no wise 
from hens forward he deciyn to synne agayn. 1579 Fulke 
Hcskins' Pari. 485 Many of the elect do decline to vices.] 
2 6oz Shahs. Ham, 1. v. 50 Oh Hamlet, what a falling off 
was there, From me, whose loue was of that dignity .. and 
to decline Vpon a wretch, whose Naturall gifts were poore 
To those of mine. . 2667 Milton P. L. xji. 97 Yet somtimes 
Nations will decline so low From vertue. 1691 E. Taylor 
Bchmcn's Thcos. Philos, xx. 30 The direful shameful state 
Adam declined into. 1708 Swift Sent. Church of Eng. Man, 
He declines . . from his office of presiding over the whole, to 
be the head of a party. 2842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 43 
Having known me — to decline On a range of lower feelings 
and a narrower heart than mine ! 

fig. To fall off or fail in force, vigour, or 
vitality ; to decay, wane, diminish, decrease; to fall 
from prosperity or excellence, to deteriorate. 

3530 Palsgr. 508/2 Whan thynges be at the hyghest, than 
they begyn to declyne. 1577 tr - Ballinger's Decades 
(3592) 5x5 After the subuersion of Hierusalem the Romane 
Empire began to decline. 2597 M or ley Introd. Mus. 
182 Your health, which I feare is already declining. 2607 
Shaks. Car. 1. i. 297 Who's like to rise, Who thriues, and 
who declines. 3687 Waller (J.), That empire must decline, 
Whose chief support and sinews are of coin. 2607 Drydrn 
Virg. Georg . 11. 435 When Autumnal Warmth declines. 
1728 Young Lo 7 >c Fame v. 517 She grants, indeed, a lady 
may decline (All ladies but herself) at ninety-nine. 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit, India II. v. viii. 675 The net territorial 
revenues . . instead of increasing, had actually declined. 
2852. Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvi, Eva after this 
declined rapidly : there was no more any doubt of the event. 
3888 M. Robertson Lombard St. Alyst. iv, Mr. AUdis had 
declined considerably in his estimation. 

XX. Transitive senses. 

* 7 b cause to turn aside , to avert ; to turn aside 
from , avoid , refuse. 

*p 11 - To turn aside {lit. and fig.) : a. To avert, 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas VI. iv. (1554) 151a, For remedies.. 
Was prouided theyr malice to declyne. 1606 Holland 
Sue ton. Annot. 25 Counterfeiting a woman, thereby to 
decline, suspicion.. 2638 Cowley Love's Riddle v, Thanks 
to the juster Deities for declining From both the Danger, 
and from me the Sin. a 2661 Fuller IVorthies (1840) III. 
422 Here Johnson lies: could physic fence Death’s dart, 
Sure death had been declined by his art. 3750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 33 r 5 Subterfuges and evasions are sought to 
decline the pressure of resistless arguments. 

*pb. To turn (a person) aside from or to a course 
of conduct, from duty, etc. ; to divert. Obs. 

? a 1555 Latimer Serm. <y Rem. (3845) ? 3 ° Of them which 
decline their car from hearing the law of God. 16x0 Donnf. 


Pseudo Martyr 185 The immensnesse . . auerts me from 
beleeuing it to bee just, so doeth this also decline me that 
they will not bee brought to tell vs, etc. 2627 Beaum. & Ft. 
Valent, m. i, Nor any way decline you f to discredit. 2633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 175 When I w J doe good I am m the 
meane while declined to evill. c 1634 Strafford in Brown, 
ing Life (1890) Z29 This alliance shall not decline me from 
those more sovereign duties I owe my .master. 1658 Sungsby 
Diary (1836) 207 Sundry disputes with sinewy Arguments 
to decline my opinion. 

f c. In physical sense : To cause to deviate, de- 
flect (from a straight course, etc.). Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. ii. 59 Contrary poles or 
faces attract each other, as the North the South, and the like 
decline each other, as the North the North. . 2692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. ii. 71 A Byas, that may decline it a little from 
a straight Line. Ibid. 337 How can he conceive, that any 
'parcel of dead matter can spontaneously divert and decline 
it self from the line of its motion. 

+ d. rcjl. To withdraw oneself, tnm away. Obs. 
a 2635 NAUNToN.Aragw. Reg. (Arb.) 49 Rawleigh. .under- 
took a new peregrination, to leave., the Court... and, by de- 
clining himself, and by absence, to expell his, and the 
•passion of his enemies. 

+ 12. To turn aside from ; to get or keep out of 
the way of ; to avoid, shun. Obs. (or merged in 13 .) 

a 2400-50 Alexander 4263 All ouire mesure is to 
mekill emell we declyne. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 9 
What company to vse, & whome to declyne and eschewe, 
1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658I 452 Except they mee( 
them in some path way where the man cannot decline the 
Beast, nor the Beast the Man. 2656 Trapp Comm. Matt. 
vii. 23 Certain dangerous rocks. .carefully to be declined. 
1705 Burshall Mech. Macrocosm 145 In Autumn, when the 
Sun declines us, and its Tendency is towards the Southern 
Hemisphere, a 171X Kf.n Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV..49 Guilty sinners, self-condemn’d, Despairing to decline 
their Fate. 2761 New Companion Fest. 15- Fasts xx. § 2. 377 
When the fire of persecution breaks out among us, we have 
our Lord’s permission by all prudent and honourable 
methods to decline it. 

13. To turn away from (anything suggested or 
presenting itself) as from a thing which one is .un- 
willing to take up, undertake, or engage in; to 
withhold oneself from ; not to consent to engage 
in, practise, or do. Now only with nouns of action : 
to decline a discussion , contest , challenge , etc. : cf. c. 

1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 58 That S f Arthur 
Savage should humbly acknowledge that he had committed 
a great offence. .S r Arthur declyned this acknowledgement. 
2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 6, I have noGeniusto 
disputes in Religion, and have often thought it wisedome to 
decline them. 267* Petti* Pol. A nat. (2691) 320 Declining all 
military means of settling and securing Ireland in peace and 
plenty.. C2750 Johnson, Melissa .. gained the victory' by 
declining the contest. 2754 Richardson Grandison 1 . 
xxviii. 206 What must the man have been that had declined 
his aid in a distress so alarming. 2786 Burke IV. Hastings 
Wks. 1842 II. 287 Bristow, declining the violent attempt on 
the life of Almas Ali, deceitfully* ordered by' the said Warren 
Hastings. 2793 — Conduct of Minority ibid. I. 617 To 
throw an odium upon those who were obliged to decline the 
cause of justice from their impossibility of supporting a 
cause which they approve. 2806 Surr Winter in Loud. 
(ed. 3)1. 11 The fisherman .. at one moment was on the point 
of setting. out for Brighton immediately*, and the next de- 
clined it till the morning. 2824 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 
IV, 407, I decline all newspaper controversy*. 1848 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. xiv, They far more readily forgive a com- 
mander who loses a battle than a commander who declines 
one. 

b. Not to consent or agree to doing, or to do 
(something suggested, asked, etc.) ; hence, practic- 
ally = Refuse: but without the notion of active 
repulse or rejection conveyed by the latter word, 
and therefore a milder and more courteous expres- 
sion. (Constr. vbl. sb ., inf ; also absol. or inlr.) 

a x 6 gi Boyle (J.\ That would not be to render a reason of 
the thing proposed, but, in effect, to decline rendering any. 
1696 .tr. Du A lout’s Voy. Levant 288 , 1 cannot reasonably 
decline giving Credit to a Thing, .so often confirm'd. 3751 
Johnson Rambler No. 143 T 14 Provided he declines to 
tread in their footsteps. 3865 Ca.rlvle Fredk. Gt. VI. 
xvi. xv*. 314 , 1 declined satisfying his curiosity*. 2891 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Jan. 3/2 The Archbishop declined to accept 
their apology. Mod. He was invited, but declined. Shall 
we accept or decline 7 

c. Not to accept (something offered) ; implying 
polite or courteous refusal. 

cxyiz Addison (J.), She generously declined them [the 
glories of. this wond), because she saw the acceptance of 
them was inconsistent with religion. 2772 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. (L.), The squire said they could not decently decline his 
visit. 3833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike vii. 84 Being 
aware of this, Allen would, have declined the gift. x8j,8 
Thirlwali. Greece IV. xxxiii. 312 Arimus declined the offer 
of the Greeks. 2884 G. Allen Phi listia III. 18 Writing maga- 
zine articles.. which were invariably declined with thanks, 
f 14. Sc. Lazo. To refuse, disown, or formally 
object to the jurisdiction of (a judge or court). Cf. 
Declinator-, Declinature i, ? Obs. 

c 1450 Henryson Tale of Dog 49 Thairfoir as juge suspect, 

I yovv declyne. 2638 Short Relat. State Kirk Scotl. h 
T he Supplicants declined, the Bishops from being their 
Judges, as beeing now their parties, a 2725 Burnet CHvn 
’Dime (1823) I. 393 He would not appear, but declined the 
King and his council^ who, he said, were not proper judges 
of matters of doctrine. *754. Erskinf. Trine, Sc ; Law 
(1809) 18 A. judge may be declined, i.e. his.jurisdiction dis- 
owned judicially*, 1. ratione can see, from bis incompetency 
to. the special cause brought before him. 1861 W, Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. s.v. Declinature , A judge who is. a partner 
in a. trading company may be declined in a question where 
the interest of that company* is concerned. 
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+ 15. To abandon, forsake, give up (a practice). 
1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 368 As for the- Interest of these 
poorer Irish, it is manifestly to be transmuted into English. . 
so as to decline their language. 1679 Penn Addr. Prat. ti. 
74 The Christians had declin’d the Simplicity of their own 
Religion and grew Curious and Wanton. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 317 Herodotus, Dionysius Halic. etc. had great reason 
to decline the use of their vernacular Tongue, as improper 
for History. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. viii, Having 
acquired a very good fortune, he had lately declined, his 
business. 

** To cause to bend down , descend, or slope. 

16 . To bend down, bow down, lean. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5322 And bitterly on ilk side his 
heued he declines, a 1547 Surrey Aeneia iv. 239 Ne doth 
decline to theswete sleepe her eyes, r'582 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879) 55 As they can verie hardly eyther stoupe 
downe, or decline them selues to the grounde. 1697 Potter 
Aiitiq. Greece iv. v. (1715! 202 Another Token of Dejection 
was, to decline thetr Pleads upon their Hands. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick xvii, He sate with folded arms and head declined 
Upon his breast. 1856 Bryant Poems, Rummer Wind 11 
The clover droops.. and declines its blooms. 

f b. To move or direct obliquely downwards. 
*5.. Spenser (J.), And now fair Phcebus ’gan decline in 
haste, His weary waggon to the western vale. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. iv. 145 His good old Sire with sorrow to the tomb 
Declines his trembling steps. 

fl7. To lower, bring down, depress, bring low, 
degrade, debase, lit. and fig. Ohs. 

« 1400-50 Alexander 2334, I bar pompe and hake pride 
to poudire declined. 1599 Daniel Let. Octavia Wks. 1717 
I. 72 For I could never think the aspiring Mind Of worthy 
and victorious Anthony, Could be by such a Syren so 
declin’d. 1621 Fletcher Jsl. Princess 1. i, A dull labour . 
that declines a gentleman, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Hist. Jos. /, AVks. (1711) 15 To decline the rank growth of 
these usurpers. 1659 D. Pell Ivtpr. Sea 131 The more they 
run Northward, the more they . . raise the Septentrional 
Pole, and decline the Austral, c 1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 236 
To elevate or decline the glass according to the sun’s altitude. 
18. To cause to slant or slope, incline downwards. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 Those partes beyng also 
flat.. but somewhat inward declined with all. 18x2 J. J. 
Henry Camp. aqst. Quebec 149 Built on a plain pretty much 
declined towards the street. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. 
§ 23. 113 The uprightness of the form declined against the 
marble ledge. 

+ 19. To undervalue, disparage, depreciate. Obs. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. ix, She can not declyne The 
noble science, whiche, after poverte,. Maye bryng a man 
agayne to dignitie. 1626 Shirley Brothers 1. i, Unless you 
dtsaffect His person, or decline his education. 1649 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 1 . 143 What is here said is 
not with intencion to undervalue or decline y° Presbiterians. 
*** To inflect grammatically. 

20. Gram. To inflect (a noun, adjective, or pro- 
noun) through its different cases ; to go through or 
recite in order the cases of. (Cf. Declension 4 .) 

Also used more widely, or loosely, of verbs (for which the 
proper word is Conjugate). 

X387TREVISA Hidden (Rolls) I. 327 (Matz.) 3 *»f bou canst 
declyne fulke tweye names and Speke Lat5 r n. 1398 — Barth. 
He P. R. xvm. xc. (1495) 839 Rinoceron is declined, hie 
Rinoceron, huius Rinocerontis. 1530 Palsgr. 65 Of whiche 
[ix partes of speche] v be declined, that is to say varie their 
last letters : article, nowne, pronowne, verbe and participle. 
x6x* Brinsley Lud. Lit. vi. (1627) 56 Of these eight parts, 
the foure first onely are such as may be declined. 1654 
Trapp Comm. Ps. xvi, 4 It was the Serpents grammar that 
first taught man to decline God in the plurall number, a 1843 
Southey Doctor {1862) 40 That verb is eternally being de- 
clined^ 1871 Roby Lat.^ Gram. I. § 339 The substantive 
stems in -a (chiefly feminine), and the feminine form of those 
adjectives which nave stems in • 0 , are declined alike. 

t b. transf. To say or recite formally or in de- 
finite order. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 97 Decline all this, and see 
what now thou art. 1606 — " TV*. $ Cr. if. iii. 55 lie declin 
the whole question. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 201 That you 
no harsh, nor shallow rimes decline, Vpon that day wherein 
you shalDead mine. 

Declined (dzkbrnd, poet . dfkbrned), ppl. a. 
[f. Decline v. + -ed 1 .] Turned aside, deflected ; 
sloped, oblique ; brought low, debased, decayed ; 
advanced towards its close : see the verb. 

* 59 x Declar. Gt, Troubles in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 210 
Now in his declined yeeres. 1593 Shaks. Liter . 1705 My 
low declined Honor to aduance. 1667 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. i. 10 Their declined Motions. 179* Mrs. C. Smith 
Desmond I. 129 Ecclesiastics.. whose declined authority. . 
you regret. 1798 Washington Let. Writ. (1893) XIV. 38 
My earnest wish, that the choice had fallen oh a man less 
declined in years. 

Hence Decli’nedness. 

1648 Bp. Hall Select Thoughts § 68 The common fault of 
age, loquacity, is a plain evidence of the world’s declined- 
ness. 

+ Decli*nement, Obs. rare. [f. Decline v. 
+ -ment.] = Declinature. 

1680 Privy Council Prpc. Ed in. in Cloud 0/ Witnesses 
(1810) 30 The causes of his declinement are, because they 
have usurped the supremacy over the. church, .and have 
established Idolatry, perjury, and other iniquities. 
Decliner (dfkbi nsi). [-Eit 1 .] One who or 
that which declines. 

1. One who turns aside, deviates, or falls away 
(from his duty or allegiance, or from an approved 
standard of conduct or belief). Obs. 

x6ox Dent Pathiv. Heaven 259 Backsliders, Decllners, 
and cold Christians. 1651 Baxter Inf.Bapt. 193 Censured 
as decliners or erroneous. 1684 Ren wick Serin, iv. (1776) 44 
All that join with decliners in an ill time. 


2. One who refuses or waives ; in Sc. Law , one 
who declines the jurisdiction of a judge or court. 

1639 R. Baillie Lett. I. 161, A chief declyner of the As- 
semble. 1641 Evelyn Diary (1871) 20 My Father . . (who 
was one of the greatest decliners of it). 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) III. liv, 301 Do not. .be so very melancholy 
a dediner as to prefer a shroud, when the matter you wish 
for is in your power. 

3. Dialling. A plane which (or a dial whose 
plane) * declines ’ or deviates from the meridian or 
prime vertical, and therefore does not pass through 
any of the four cardinal points. 

[1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vir. xvi. 25 For these East 
Rediners be in very deed South Decliners to those that live 
90 deg. from us Northward or Southward.] 1684 Ibid, (ed.3) 
vii. vi. 118 Direct Dials have their Poles in the Meridian or 
prime Vertical, Decliners have their Poles in some other 
Azimuth. 1703 Moxon Meclt. Excrc. 31 1 Of Decliners 
there are infinite; and yet may be reduced into..'!. The 
South Erect Plane, declining more or less towards the East 
or West. 2. The North Erect Plane, declining more or 
less towards the East or West. 

Declining (d:“kl 3 i - nir)), vbl. sb. [-ING 1.) The 
action of the verb Decline, q.v. (Formerly fre- 
quent as a sb. ; now usually gernndial.) 

1. Turning aside, falling away; = Declension 2 , 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 34 b, Our general labour 

must stande in . . declynynge from euyll, and in dylygent 
workynge of good. 1574 W. Travers i/itle ), Full and plaine 
Declaration of Ecclesiasticall Discipline and off the De- 
clininge off the Churche off Englande, 1646 P. Bulkelf.y 
Gospel Covt. iv. 347 In times of general declining. 1650 
R. Holungworth Exerc. Usurped Powers 39 Partiall and 
temporary declinings in men from their said integritie. 

2. Avoidance {obs .) ; non-acceptance ; refusal. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) in If any fall or sit 

down on the ground and cast away his weapon, they* bite 
him not ; taking that declining for^ submissive pacification. 
1636 Massinger Bash/. Lover v. i. There is now No con- 
tradiction or declining left : I must and will go on. 1786 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary 7 Aug., To save myself from more 
open and awkward declinings. 

3. Gradual sinking or descent ; downward slope 
or declivity. 

1601 Cornwallyes Disc. Scneca{ 1631) 7 Being once brought 
to that declining, they never leave rolling untill they come 
to the bottome of unhappinesse. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
145 b. Upon the declyning of a hill the house is seated. 
i6ii_Brerewood Lang.fy Relig. xiii. 139 Pliny, in the de- 
rivation of water, requireth one cubit of declining in 240 
foot of proceeding, a 1703 Pomfret Poet. Wks. (1833) 9 
A short and dubious bliss On the declining of a precipice. 

4. Of the sun, etc.: Descent towards setting; 
hence of the day, one’s life, etc. : Drawing to its 
close ; = Decline sb. 2 . 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Caicclt. I viij, Ye hicht and de- 
clyning of ye sone. a 1610 Healey Theophrastus xxvii. 
(1636) 92 The going downe of our strength, and the declin- 
ing of our age. a 1662 Heylin Laud 1. 64 In the declining 
of the year 1616. . 

5. Falling off, decay, decreasing, waning, etc. ; 

= Declined. 1 . 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. i. 131 Yf the sonne and therthe were 
of one lyke gretenesse, this shadowe shold haue none ende, 
but shold be allegal without declynyng. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. 1 1 887)359^11 that . . write of the declining 
and ruine of the Romain Empire. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xix. (1748) 333 Rest content, nor our declining rue. 164$ 
Milton Tctrach. (1851)201 The next declining is, when law 
becomes now too straight for the secular manners, and those 
too loose for the cincture oflaw. 

6 . Gram . = Declension 4 ; formerly in wider 
sense : Inflexion, including conjugation. 

1565-78 Cooper Thesaurus Introd., Nownes and verbes 
maye be knowne by their declining. 1599 Minsheu Span. 
Gram. 35 The verbes Irregular (in which is found hardnes 
and difficultie to the learner for their declining). 16x2 
Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 108 There are certain Adjectives 
which have two manner of endings and declinings. .both in 
its and is. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 82 The 
Article is of no Manner of Use for the Declining of Nouns. 
Declining 1 , ppl- a . [-jng 2 .] That declines : 
see the verb. 

1. Having a downward inclination, sloping down- 
wards; oblique. 

1553 Eden Treat. Nerve Ltd. (Arb.) 14 It standeth iti 
a place somewhat declyning. 1571 Digges Pantom. m. 
Q b. This perpendicular . . in directe solides faileth within 
the body, and vppon the base, but in declyning solides, 
it faileth without the bodies and bases. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos . (1701) 9/2 The height of the great Pyramid 
..is hy its perpendicular.. 499 Feet, by its declining ascent, 
693 Feet. 1792 Copper-plate Mag. No. 1 The" mansion.. is 
approached by a circular sweep through a declining lawn. 
1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (18x2) 1 . 61 The Volga, which flows 
..through a gradually-declining valley. 

b. Dialling. Deviating from the prime vertical 
or meridian : see Declination 9 . 

X593 Fall* Dialling 4 All such plats as behold not some 
principal! part of the world directly, are called Declining. 
The quantity of their declination is found out thus. 
1640 Wilkins New Planet ii. (1707) 165 In all declining 
Dials, the Elevation of whose Pole is less than the Sun's 
greatest Declination. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vn. 
xvi. 25 All Declining Planes lie in some Azimuth, and cross 
one another in the Zenith and Nadir. X703 Moxon Meek. 
Exerc. 31X. 

. 2. Bending or boning down ; drooping. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 119 With.. tempting kisses. 
And with declining head. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796! HI. 605 Pedicles declining. Flower-scales cloven. 
18x6 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Declining was his attitude. 


3. Of the sun : Sinking towards setting ; transf. 
of the day : Drawing to its close. 

c 1620 T. Robinson M. Magd. 375 The Sun peep'd in 
with his declininge raye. 1697 Dryden P’irg. Georg, tv. 
273 Nor end their Work, but with declining Day. 1833 
Ht.^Martineau Vauderput <5- 5". ix. 133 The beams of the 
declining sun glistering on the heaving surface. 1834 S. 
Rogers Poems 126 Till declining day, Thro* the green 
trellis shoots a crimson ray. 

4. Fulling off from vigour, excellence, or pros- 
perity ; becoming weaker or worse ; failing, waning, 
decaying (in health, fortunes, etc.) ; in a decline. 

iS 93 Shaks. Rich. II, if. 1. 240 In this declining Land. 
x6o^ Knolles Hist. Turks Introd., The long and still de- 
dining state of the Christian Commonweale. 1745 De Foe's 
English Tradesman (1841) I. vii. 53, I speak it to every 
declining tradesman. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. 4 F. I. 401 The 
declining health of the emperor Constantius. 1876 J. H. 
Nf.wman Hist. Sk. I. 1. iii. 121 This desolation is no acci- 
dent of a declining empire. 

b. Of a person's age, life, years, etc. (Mixture 
of senses 3 and 4 .) 

16x5 Latham Falcomy (1633) 31 Towards their declining 
age. 1697DRYDEN sEneid ix. 638 Thus looks the prop of my 
declining years] 1780 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. ThraleiZNpc., 
Declining life is a very awful scene. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 7 Siiph a sadness was the natural effect of declining 
years and failing powers. 

5. That declines (jurisdiction) ; that refuses to 
accept, etc. 

1639 Baillie Lett . <$■ Jmls. I. 155 A present excommuni- 
eating of all the declyning Bishops. 

Declrnist. nonce-wd. [f. Decline jA + -ist.] 
(See quot.) 

1831 Whewell in Todhunter Acc. WJicwelVs Writ. (1876) 
n. 122 [Dr. Brewster] has now chosen to fancy that we are 
all banded together to oppose his favourite doctrine of the 
decline of science ; though the only professor who has 
written at all on the subject is Babbage, the leader of the 
Declinists. 

Declino graph, (dfklarrwgraf). [irreg. f. L. 
declindre (as etymon of declination ) + -graph, Gr. 
-7 patpos writing.] An astronomical instrument or 
arrangement for automatically recording the de- 
clination of stars with a filar micrometer. 

1883 D. Gill in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 256 It is found with 
this declinograph on the Berlin equatorial, that the observed 
declinations have only a probable error of ±o-g'\ 
Declinometer (deklinp'mAsi). Magn. [irreg. 
f. as prec. + -meter, Gr. nirpov measure.] 

1. Magn. An instrument for measuring the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle. 

1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 1870 R. M. Ferguson 
Electr. 19 Instruments for determining magnetic declination 
are called declination needles or declinometers. t88x Max- 
well Electr. Magn. II. xxa The declinometer gives the 
declination at every instant. 

2. Astr. An instrument for observing and regis- 
tering declination. 

1883 D. Gill in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 255 Bond’s mica 
declinometer. 

[Declinous, Declivant: see List of Spurious 
Words.] 

Decll'vate, a. [irreg. f. L. dccllv-is: see De- 
clive.] ‘Descending; declining; inclining down- 
ward * {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881 ). 

+ DecHve (dfklorv', a. Obs. [a. F. diclive 
(Pare- 1 6 th c. in Surg. sense), ad. L. dedivis 
sloping downward, f. De- I. 1 + cIHhus slope, 
hill.] 

Sloping downwards. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. § 2 (1643) 188 The waters coming 
down from the Caspian hills settling themselves Jn those 
declive and bottomie places where the said Sea is. 1644 
Digby Nat. Bodies xx. (1658) 228 An easier and more declive 
bed. 1669 \V. Simpson Hydro l. Chytn. 284 Declive currents 
out of brooks. 

+ Declived, a. Obs. [f. L. dedivis (see prec.) 
or ? error for declined J 

1575 Banister Chyrurg. 11. (1585) 373 Open the skull in 
the most bending or declived place. 

Declivitous (dfkli'vitss), a. [f. L. type *de - 
clivitds-us, f. declivities : see Declivity and -ous : 
cf. Acclivitous.] Having a (considerable) de- 
clivity or slope ; steep. 

1799 R. Warner Walk (1800)94 The approach to Culbone 
church is by a small foot-path, narrow, rugged, and .. de- 
clivitous. 1802 Bray Jml. in Mrs. Bray P esc /- 
(1835) I. 237 The declivitous sides of this tor. xB8s rroe. 
Berw. Nat. Club IX. 454 In descending the next declivitous 

Declivity (dfkli Viti). [ad. 
f. dediv-is : see Declive and -Iir. Cf. F- didivill 
(Diet. Acad. 1762 )-] . . , .... . , 

1. Downward slope or inclination (of a hill, etc.). 

l6» Brerewood Laug.tr Rclig - ** v - fF.ijLn ^eclfvitv^ 
of water ever to fall that way. where 

.666 Phil. Tram. I. 361 W"h what declmty the Water 

cT “er^W ufc'rmfld dXity'of hill .Mo 
6 /6 7rd, II. jo. The tfeelmty of mow 
of the streets keeps them remarkablj clean. 

vt. ft 723) 2B0 They 
WinJet now unless upon a DooliWty ^Tw MRS. KAoccwrc 
nr...* TTXnThhn i A crove which stood on t lie urow y* 

/It S’: *4 Tv "r* ft 1 ,* 55 ’ 1 c0 

the stones, .jumping down the declivities. 



DECLIVOUS. 


DECOLOBATE. 


- Declivous (dfltbrvss), a. [f. L. decllv-us , 
rare var. of decltv-is (see Declive) + -ous : cf. 
Acclivous.] Having a downward inclination; 
sloping, slanting. ( Now rare exc. as in b.) 

16S4 tr. Bond's Merc. Cotnpit. v. 14 1 Pus .. may this way 
better run out, because of the more declivous site of the open- 
ing. a 172* Lisle Hush. (175 2) z ?3 On a ground declivous 
from the sun. 17S6 Gilpin Piet . Beauty Cumbria. (1808) I. 
xiv. 2x1 We left the Derwent in its declivous course between 
two mountains. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bard. I. 
251 This hurries along as the gap deepens, and becomes, at 
every step, more declivous. 

b. spec, in Zool. Sloping downwards. 

1847 Johnston in Proc. Bemv. Nat. Club II. 228 Rostrum 
long, tapered, porrect, declivous. 1877 Coues Fur Auun: 
iv. 99 Frontal profile, .strongly declivous. 

t Decli*vy f ci. Obs. rare. [f. L. dedivi-s : cf. 
Clivi\] Sloping downwards. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy vn. xii. 343 There is a steepe 
d eel ivy way lookes downe. 

t Declo'se, v. Obs. rare. [See He- I. 6.] = 
Disclose. 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 115 It maye not be 
perceyned J?at she holdith he sacramente in hir mou]>e . . or 
swolowes or decloseh hit in her mouhe. 

t Decoxt, sb. Obs. rare'~- x . [ad. L. decoct-um 
sb., prop, neuter of pa. pple. decod-us : see next.] 
A decoction. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568! O ij a, To gyue the decoct or 
broth of it wyth wyne vnto nurses, when they want mylke. 
+ Decoxt, ppl- ct. Obs . [ad. L. decoct -us, pa. 
pple. of decoqu-ere to boil down or away- In 
earlier use, both as pple. and adj., than Decoct v., 
after the introduction of which this continued for 
some time as its pa. pple., till gradually superseded 
by the regular decocted .] 

1 . Decocted ; subjected to heat ; digested, etc. : 
see the verb. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 650 Puls decoct and colde. 
1505 Fisher Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 177 The hete of thy 
charyte whereby we may be aecocte and made harde as 
stones. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 9 a, Matter decocte 
or boyled in the stomacke. 1545 Raynold Byrth Mankytide 
11. vi. (1634) 122 Wine in which is decoct Motherwort. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxiL 434 The root decoct in water 
purgeth Flegm and Choller. 

2 . Bankrupt. [ 'L.dccoquPre to run through one’s 
estate, become bankrupt.] 

1579 Wolsey To Ambassadors at Rome {MS. Cott. Vit. 
B. xi. f. 83), The banker of Venice, to whom ye wer assigned 
by Anthony Viualde for viij m ducates is decoct. 

Decoct (d/kp-kt), v. [f. Decoct ppl. a. or L. 
decoct -, ppl. stem of decoqu-erc to boil down or 
away, f. De- I. 3 b + coqufre to boil, cook.] 

+ 1 - To boil down or away; to concentrate by 
boiling. Obs . 

1538 Leland / tin. IV. in The Wychmen use the Com- 
modity of their Sault Springes in drawinge and decocting 
the Water of them onely by 6 Monthes in the Yeare. 1548 
V icary Englishin. Treas. (1626) 177 Let all these be decocted 
to the forme of a Syrope. x6zo Venner Era Recta (1650) 
141 This being the third time diluted and decocted. 
pig. a 2662 Fuller Worthies (1846) 1. fi. 7 A Proverb Is 
much matter decocted into few words. 

t 2 . pig. To diminish, consume, waste. Obs. [So 
L- decoquere?\ 

1629 N. Carpenter Achitofihel hi. 54 To haue decocted 
his fortunes and an ancient family. 1654 H. L’Estrange 
Cfias. / (165s) 130 Had. he wasted and decocted his 
Treasure m luxury and riot, a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 
1716 I. 123 When the predominant vanities of the age are 
somewhat decocted. 

•f 3 . To prepare as food by the agency of fire ; 
to boil, cook. Obs. 

0x420 [see Decoct ppl. a.]. 1547 Boorde Brcv. Health 
cccxxxv, joSb, As the fyre doth decocte the meates and the 
broth in the pot, so doth the liuer vnder the stomake decoct 
the meat in mannes body. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
66 Flesh is decocted at the fire on a spit. 

+ b. transf. To warm up, as in cooking. Obs. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V \ m, v. 20 Can sodden Water. .Decoct 
their cold blood to such valiant heat? 

+ 4 . To digest in the stomach. (Regarded as a 
kind of cooking; cf. Concoct v. 4.) Also pig. 

*533 tsee Decoct///. «.]. 154a Boorde Dyetary ix. (1870} 
230 A surfyt is whan., the lyuer, whicheisthe fyre vnder the 
potte..can not naturally nor truely decocte, defye, ne 
dygest, thesuperabundaunceofmeate& drynke the whiche 
is in the potte or stomacke. 1547 [see prec.]. 1592 Davies 
/minor/. Soul xu. ii. (1714) 64 There she decocts, and doth 
the Food prepare. 1608 S. Hieron zndPt.Def. Ministers’ 
Reas. Refits . Subscription 121 More gredily disposed to 
devoure and swallowe..then to decocte and reteine. 
f 5 . To prepare or mature (metals or mineral 
ores) by heat. (Pertaining to old notions of 
natural science ; cf. Concoct v. 2.) Obs. 

1505 [see Decoct ///. ft.]. 1610 Guilum Heraldry iil 
vl (1660) 126 Metals are bodies imperfectly living, and are 
decocted in the veins of the Earth. 1653 H. Cogan Diod. 
Sic. 231 The iron which is made of these stones decocted in 
furnaces, they divide into pieces. 

6. pig. To prepare, devise, Concoct, Obs. rare. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. Hi, What villanie are 
they decocting now? 1613 T. Milles Treat. Aunc. Mod. 
T imes 718/1 A word to win Laughter must he quickly de-. 
cocted, woorkmg upon some sudden and unexpected thing. 

7 . To boil so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles ; to prepare a decoction of. 
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1545 [see Decoct ///. a.]. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoued s 
Bk. Physicke 79/1 Decocte a vivificente Eele. in a pot of 
water, skimme therof the axungietye of the Eele, reserve 
the same, & let it stand a cenayn time. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1679) 29 Young red Oaken leaves decocted in wine, 
make an excellent gargle for a sore mouth. 1743 Loud. <$- 
Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) xox The common Way of infusing 
and decocting Herbs a long Time, is injurious to Health. 
Hence Deco'cted ppl. a. 

a 1593 Marlowe Ignoto , To do thee good, I’ll freely spend 
my thrice-decocted blood [cf. Concoction x b]. x6x6 R. C. 
Times' Whistle vi. 2770 Fine gellies of decocted sparrowes 
bones. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Sallet, Some few tops 
of the decocted Leaves may be admitted. 

Decoxtible, a. rare~°. [f. L. decoct- ppl, 
stem : see Decoct and -ble.] Capable of being 
decocted. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dceoclible, easie Jo be sodden or 
boyled. 1730-6 in Bailey tfolio). Hence in Johnson, etc. 

Decoction (dilc^kjan). Also 4-5 -cyon, 5-6 
-cioun, 6 decokcien. [a. OF. decoction , * cocctun 
(13th c.), acl. L. decoction- em y n. of action f. deco- 
quire to Decoct.] 

1 . The action of decocting; esp. boiling in water 
or other liquid so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles of the substance. 

CX430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 82 (Matz.) The coke by 
xnesour sesonyth his potages..By decoccioune to take theyr 
avauntages. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 165 Moysted w l water 
of the decokcien of benes. 1605 Tim me Quersit. 1. vi. 24 
The airey. - parts, .are separated by decoction. 17x8 Quincy 
Compi. Disp. 112 This Plant affords a very soft mucilagin- 
ous Substance in Decoction. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. 
ted. 3) II. 357 Catechu . .is a substance obtained by decoction 
and evaporation from a species of mimosa which abounds in 
India. 

+ b. Digestion. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 8 b, By insufficient decoc- 
tion in the second digestion. 1658 A. Fox. Wurtz' Surg. 
1. ix. 36 The stomack hath a decoction to digest the meats 
he feedeth on. 

t 2 . Maturing or perfecting by heat ; esp. of 
metals or mineral ores. Obs. 

(Pertaining to old notions as to the composition and forma- 
tion of metals : cf. Concoction 2.)... 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiii, To white he tourneth 
with his beames shene Both sede and graine by decoction. 
2555 Eden Decades 334 By the helpe of fermentacion and 
decoction of the mmerallheate. 1577-87 Harrison England 
in. xl 237 The substance of sulphur and quicksiluer being 
mixed in due proportion,after long and temperatedecoction 
in the bowels of the earth . . becommeth gold. 1671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. iv. 73 According to the variety of the 
degrees of decoction and alteration, into divers metallick 
forms. 

1 3 . Reduction by evaporation in boiling, boiling 
down ; fig. reduction. Obs. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. 11. viii. 174 The body of his men 
remaining was still too big, and must pass another decoction. 
1655 — Ch. Hist. hi. v. § 34 Four and twenty prime per- 
sons.were chosen., which soon after (to make them the more 
cordiall) passed a decoction, and were reduced to three, 

4 . A liquor in which a substance, usually animal 
or vegetable, has been boiled, and in which the 
principles thus extracted are dissolved; spec . as 
a medicinal agent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. ciiL (Tollem. MS.\ 
pis ston [lapis lazuli] schal not be Jjeue with decoccyon. 
c 1400 Lanpranc's Cirnrg. 2x6 Waische h e place wib a 
decoccioun of camomille. 1563 T. Gale Antidot . 11. 8 De. 
coctions. .be liquors and other thynges boyled together and 
then strayned.. 2607 Tofsell Four -f. Beasts (1673) 332 
A ‘decoction’ is.. the broath of certain hearbs or simples 
boyled together in water till the third part be consumed. 
1741 Berkeley Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 2 66 The receipt of a de- 
coction of briar-roots for the bloody flux. 1833 J. Rennie 
Aiph. Angling, Lines, .tinted by a decoction of oak bark. 

Deco'ctive, a. rar£-°. [f. L. decoct- ppl. stem 
+ -IVE.] Pertaining to decoction; having the 
quality of decocting. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Decoclivi easily sodden. 1775 in 
Ash. 1828 in Webster. Hence’m mod. Diets. ' 

t Deco'ctor. Obs. rare. [a. L. dccoctor, agent- 
n. f. decoqulre to Decoct.] One who wastes or 
squanders ; a ruined spendthrift. 

x6xS Crooke Body of Man ^37 Wee.. may worthily be 
accounted decoctors and prodigals, if we fceepe not our 
Patrimony together. 1622 Malynes A tic. Law-Mcrch. 224 
The Ciuilians. .haue attributed vnto this kind of people, the 
name of Decoctor. .otherwise called disturbers or consumers 
of other mens goods in the course of trafficke. 

+ Deco - cttxre. Obs.— ° [ad. L. decoctura, f. 
decoct - : see Decoct, and -ube.] = Decoction 4. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decoeture , a Decoction^ a Broth or 
Liquor wherein things have been boiled. Hence in Johnson,- 
and mod. Diets. 

+ Do’cognize, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- I. 6 + 
Cognize.] trans. To cease or fail to recognize 
1658-9 Burton's Diary { 1828) III. 275 There was no re- 
cognition to King Charles, and no need of it . . I can de- 
cognize Charles Stuart and that family, but recognize I 
cannot. 

Decoir, -ment, variants of Decore, -ment. 
Decoifc, Decoity : see Dacoit, -y. 
tDeco‘ 11 , v. Obs. [a. F. d/cc//e-r f or ad. JL. 
decolla-re.1 trans. To behead ; — Decollate. 
Hence Deco'lling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

. l6 4 8 Parliamentary Hist. (R.), By a speedy public dethron- 
ing and decollmgof the King. 1649 Prynne Vind. Liberty 
Eng. 19 In the King’s own case, whom they decolled. 1653 


E. Ciiisenhale Caih. Hist. 462 The only decolling instru- 
ment of Principality and Temporal Power. 

f Decollate, ppl- a - obs. or arch . [ad. L. de- 
collat-us y pa. pple. of decolldre \ see next.] Be- 
headed : in early use as pa. pple. 

c 147 a Harding Chron. ixx. Hi, He was heded with swerd 
and decollate. 1868 Browning Ring «$• Bk. xu. 268 All 
five, to-day, have suffered death, .he, Decollate by mere due 
of privilege, The rest hanged decently and in order. 

Decollate (dfkp'l^t, de*kq?l<? J t), v. [f. L. de- 
co Hat-, ppl. stem of deco lid- re^ to behead, f. De- I. 
6 + collum neck. As adaptation of L, decollat-ns , 
decollate as pa. pple. was in use before any other 
part of the verb : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To sever at the neck ; to behead. . 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 30/2 With on 

blow beheaded, or decollated. 2635 Heywood Hierarch , 
vn. 474 A statue with three heads., two of them were quite 
beat off and the Third was much bruised but not decol- 
lated. 1656 H, Phillips Purch. Patt. (2676) 257 Sir Walter 
Rawleigh decollated. 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 
720 The murderer . . is instantly decollated. 2814 Southey 
in Q. Rev. XII. 223 Upon taking off the cloth he beheld 
a human head just decollated. 

2 . Conch. To break off the apex of (a shell). 

2854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 96 The inner courses of 

this shell probably break away or are * decollated 1 in the 
progress of its growth. 

Decollated (see prec.), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Severed at the neck ; beheaded, decapitated. 
1663 Ogilby Kilims Coronation 3 A Trophy with decol- 
lated Heads. 1756 Burke Subl. *5- B. Introd. 23 A fine 
piece of a decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shewn 
to a Turkish emperor, a 2845 Barham Ingot. Leg., ferry 
farvis's Wig, Speaking of the decollated Martyr St.Dennis's 
walk with his head under his arm. 

2 . Conch. Of a spiral shell; Truncated at the 
apex. 

This occurs normally in some univalve molluscs; in the 
course of growth, the animal ceases to occupy the apex, and 
throws a partition across, when the dead pan breaks on. _ 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 909 A shell thus deprived of its 
apex is said to be decollated. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
iv. (1856) 45 The deserted apex is sometimes very thin, and 
becoming dead and brittle, it breaks away, leaving the shell 
truncated, or decollated. 

Decollation (dfkpDi'Jsn). [a. F. decollation 
(13th c. in Hatzfeld), ad. L. decolldlion-em, n. of 
action f. decotlare : see prec.] 

1 . The action of decollating or beheading; the 
fact of being beheaded ; spec, in Obstetric Surg., 
severance of the head from the body of a fetus. 

Feast of the Decollation of St. John the Baptist', a 
festival in the Roman, Greek, and other Christian churches 
in commemoration of the beheading of St. John the Baptist, 
observed on the 29th of August. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 34s OJ?er men telle)? h at 
it is noujt J?e feste of f»e decollacioun. ibid. V. 49 (Matz.) Of 
thedecollaciounof Seint John. 1485 Caxton.SY. Weitefr. 13 
The lyf whiche she after hyr decollacion lyued by the space 
of 15 yere. 1494 Fabyan Chron. hi. 462 In this xxv. yere, 
aboute the feast of the Decollacion of Seynt John Baptyst. 
2647 Wharton Irelands War Wks. (1683) 262 The Decol- 
lation of Mary Queen of Scots. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. 
vii. 31 A fourth is added of King Charls decollation. 1793 
W. Hodges Trav. India or The grand sacrifice was pre- 
ceded by the decolation of a kid and a cock, the heads of 
which were thrown upon the altar. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. 4- Leg. Art (2850) 232 The decollation of St. Paul. 
2884 Sala Journey due South 1. i.(x 887) 28 [He) strenuously 
denied the painlessness of decollation by the guillotine. 

Jig . 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 7 He by a decol* 
lation of all hope annihilated his mercy. ' 

2 . Conch. The truncating or truncated condition 
of a spiral shell see Decollated 2. 

2866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 285 The decollation of the 
upper whorls of the shells. 

Decollator (df-kpleitsi). [agent-n. in L. form 
from decotlare to Decollate.] 

X. One who decollates ; a decapitator. ' 

2843 Blaclau. Mag. LI II. 522 The Sarzs-culottes .. would 
have raised you by acclamation to the dignity of Decollator 
of the royal family. 

2 . Surg. An obstetric instrument for performing 
decollation of the fetus ; a decapitator. 

2872 Barnes Led. Obst. Oper. 217-8 If Braun's decollator 
be used the movement employed is rotatory from right to 
left. 

II Decollete (deko‘\pie),ppl. a . ; fern. -€e. [Fr. ( 
pa. pple. of dt collet er to expose the neck, etc., f. 
de-, des- (De- I. 6) + collet collar of a dress.] 
a. Of a dress, etc. : Cut low round the neck ; low- 
necked. b. Wearing a low-necked dress. 

, 583* Greville Mem. Geo. 7^(2875) Il.xiu. 206 The Queen 
is a prude, and will not let the ladies come dtcclleids to 
her parties. 2848 Thackeray Pan. Fair xlWii, A stout 
countess of sixty, decolletee. 2884 West. Daily Press 16 
Dec. 7/4 Englishwomen will imitate their French sisters in 
..the excessively decollete bodices, .they patronise. 

Decolorant (dfkudorant), a. and sb. [a. F. 
dicolorant , pr. pple. of dicolorer , repr. . L. decolor - 
dtti-em : see Decolour.] 

A. adj. Decolorizing. 

1886-8 in Encycl Did. 

B. sb. A decolorizing agent. 

1864 in Webster. 

Decolor ate (dfktrlonft), a. [ad. L. decolor di- 
ns, pa. pple. of decoldrdre .] 1 Having lost its 
colour* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). . 
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Decolor ate (dfkirlore't), v . [f. ppl. stem of 
I;, decolorare to Decolour.] fa. = Discolour 
(pbs.). To. To deprive of colour, decolour. 

1623 Cockeram, Decelerate, to staine. a 1B46 Phil. Mag. 
(dted in Worcester). In mod. Diets. 

Decoloration (d/k»tarJi‘Jan). Also -colour-, 
[a.' F. decoloration , ad. L. decoloration-em , n. of 
action from decolorare to Decolour.] Depriva- 
tion or ]oss of colour; f discoloration. 

2623 Cockeram, Decoloration, a staining. 1640 E. Chil- 
wead tr. F errands Love Melancholy 121 (T.) We must not 
understand by this word/a/e a simple decoloration or white- 
ness of the skin, X7Z7 Bailey vol. II, Decoloration , a stain- 
ing or marring the Colour. 1876 tr. Schiltzcubcrger's 
Ferment. 113 If we now add a fresh quantity of the reduc- 
ing fluid until the second decolouration. 

Decolorimeter (di'tebrrmi'tai). [f. L. de- 
color-em deprived of colour +Gr. fterpou measure: 
see -meter.] An instrument for measuring the 
power or effect of a decolorizing agent. 

1863-7* in Watts Diet. Client. II. 308. 

Decolorize, -ourize (d/ktrlsrsiz), v. [f. De- 
II. 1 + Colorize.] traits. To deprive of colour. 

*836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat . II. 503/2 Chlorine passed through 
a solution of harrnatosine decolorizes it. 1870 P. M. Duncan 
Transform. Insects (1882) 170 The leaves, and even the 
variegated flowers, are in this way often completely de- 
colourised. fig. 1887 F. Robinson New Relig. Med. 78 
Temperament plays a part, colouring or decolourizing 
present and future. . 

Hence Decoloriza-tion, -izing, the action of de- 
priving of its colour; DecoTorizer, an agent that 
decolorizes; Decolorizing///, a. 

J87X Athenxum 19 Aug. 251 The decolourization of 
flowers and leaves by electrical discharges, c 1863 Letheby 
in Circ. Sc. 1 . 125/2 The charcoal is very valuable as a de- 
coloriser and disinfectant 1861 Hulaje tr. Moguin- Tat: don 
It. lit. 160 Its decolorizing properties. 

Decolour, -or (d/kmlai), v. [a. F. dteolore-r , 
or ad. L. decolorare, to deprive of its colour, dis- 
colour, f. De- l. 6 + coldi-dre to colour. Cf. Dis- 
colour.] fl. trans . To discolour ; fig. to stain. 

c 1618 E. Bolton HyPercritica (1722) zio That Herb, with 
which the Bntanns are reported to have painted and de- 
colour’d their Bodies. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent lent. ( 1641) 
198 , 1 remember with what character that proud Cardinal! 
was decoloured. 

2. To deprive of colour, decolorize. Hence 
DecoTouring ///. a. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <5- Gl. 196 To which are added 
manganese and oxide of cobalt as decolouring substances. 
x86i Hulme tr. Moguin- Tandem if. m. 160 Animal charcoal 
is used for the purpose of decolouring various liquids. 

f Decoloured,///, a. Obs. rare “ \ [For dc- 
collared, 1] Cut low in the neck ; low-necked. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhoden. civ. (2869^ x^Tonekkeand 
breste white a coote wel decoloured [escolletees] to be wel 
biholde. 

Decomplex (drkpmple-ks), a. [f. De- X. 5 + 
Complex, after decomposite,' decompound.'] Re- 
peatedly complex; compounded of parts which 
are themselves complex. 

1748 Hartley Observ.Man I, i. 77 The Varieties of the 
Associations hinder particular ones from .being so close and 
permanent, between the complex Parts of decomplex Ideas, 
as between the simple Parts of complex ones. 1640 De 
Quincey Style i. Wks. 1890 X. 150 This monster model of 
sentence, bloated, with decomplex intercalations . , is the 
prevailing model in newspaper eloquence. 

t DecompO’ne, v. Sc. Obs.- 1 [ad. med.L. 
decompdnihY, back-formation from decornpositus : 
see Decomposite.] *= Decompound v. 1. Hence 
Docompo'nit ppl. a. = Decompound a. 

152* Vaus R u diluent, Dd iiij b (Jam.), How mony figures 
is there in ane pronowne? Thre. Qubilk thre? Ane 
simple, & ane componit, and ane decomponit. The simple 
as is, the componit as idem, the decomponit as identidem . 

De component (d/kpmpp»-nent). ? Obs . 

[Formed on a L. type de-component-em, f. de-corn- 
ponere , not in ancient L., but inferred from decom- 
pose , decomposition : see De- I. 6 J 
A decomposing agent. 

X797 Henry in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 409 That the de- 
component of the water. . is not a metallic body, will appear 
highly probable. x8oo Ibid. XC. 189 The action of the 
electric fluid itself, as a decomponent. 
DecompO'nible, a. rare. [f. assumed L. de- 
compiler e (see piec.) + -ble.] Capable of being 
decomposed or resolved into its elements. 

1859 H. Coleridge in Philol. Soc. Trans. 19 The word is 
decomponible in that language into simpler elements. 

Decomposability (cUk^mp^zabrliti). Also 
-ibility. [f. next + -nr.] The quality or pro- 
perty of being decomposable. 

*86* Ansted Channel /si. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 64 A proof of the de- 
composability of the granite rock. 188 r Lockyer in Mature 
No. 617. 397 This decomposibility of the terrestrial elements. 

Decomposable (dfk/mp 0 .i‘zab*l), a. Also 
-ible, [f. next + -able ; so F. decomposable (1790 
in Hatzf.).] Capable of being decomposed, or 
separated into its constituent elements. (Usually 
in reference to chemical decomposition.] 

1784 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXlV. x8o Plumbago can- 
not be supposed decomposable by red precipitate. 1800 
Henry Epit. Chem. (jSo 8) 419 Decomposable substances. 
1831 Brewster Optics vii. 73 This white light will possess 


the remarkable property of. .being decomposable only by 
absorption. ' 1872 Huxley Phys. iv. 83 Animal matter of 
a highly decomposable character. 

Decompose (dfkpmpju-z), v. [a. F. d d com- 
pose- r (16 th c. in Littre), f. dd-, dcs - (De- I. 6) + 
composer to Compose.] 

1 . irans. To separate or resolve into its con- 
stituent parts or elements. (Of the separation of 
substances into their chemical elements, of light 
into its constituent colours; also of force or motion. 
Cf. Decomposition 2.) 

a 17^1 Bolingbroke.£*s. i. Hum. Kiiffwh (R.),The chemist 
who has. .decomposed a thousand natural, and composed as 
many artificial bodies. 1805 Med. yml. XIV. 272 Attempts 
to decompose water by the Galvanic pile. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. § 66. 72 We have therefore by absorption decom- 
posed green light into yellow and blue. ‘ c x86o Faraday 
Forces Nat. i, 28, I can decompose this marble and 
change it. 

b. To disintegrate ; to rot. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy <$• It. 1st. I. 19 The seasons de. 
compose its cliffs. 

c. fig. of immaterial things. 

1796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld. Whs. VIII. 61 Analytical 
legislators, and constitution-venders, are quite as busy in 
their trade of decomposing organization. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. t, Were I compelled to decompose the motives of my 
worthy friend. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. § 7, I do not 
attempt to decompose the mental operations in question 
into their ultimate elements. 

+ d. Printing. To distribute (type that has been 
set up or composed ). Obs. 

18x6 Singer Hist. Cards 153 Go and take out the pieces 
from the press, and decompose them. 

2 . inir. (for refill) To suffer decomposition or 
disintegration ; , to break up ; to decay, rot. 

1793 Beduoes Calculus , etc. 215 The mucus, contained in 
great quantities in the lungs, and which is continually de. 
composing. 1865 Sat. Rev. xx Mar. 269/x These broken 
armies decompose into bands of roving marauders. ^ *87* 
Huxley Phys. vii. 156 Such compounds as abound in the 
mineral world, or immediately decompose into them. Mod. 
Soon after death the softer parts of organized bodies begirt 
to decompose. 

Decomposed (drkpmpeu-zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ed!.] Subjected to organic decay, rotten. 

3846 Nonconf VI. 28 Why should decomposed potaloesbe 
more objectionable than decomposed partridges? 

Decompo'ser. [-er h] Something that de- 
composes ; a decomposing agent. 

^ 182X Examiner xo/x The turn for parody seems, .to be, in 
its very essence, a decomposer of greatness. 1850 Jml. R . 
Agric. Soc. 135 The soil is a slow decomposer of manure. 
JDecomposible, -ibility: see Decomposable, 

-ABILITY. 

Decompo-sing-, ppl. a. [-ing2 ] That de- 
composes ; usually intr. undergoing decomposition, 
in process of organic decay. 

X833 ThirlWall in Philol. Museum II. 546 The decom- 
posing hand has grown tired of its work. 1862 Anstf.d 
Channel Isl.pt. x. (ed. 2) 263 Veins of soft clay and some 
of decomposing greenstone. 3870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, viii. 153 These plants die, and form by their decom- 
posing remains a rich and fertile mould. 

Decomposite (dfkp'mpfoit), a . and sb. [ad. 
late L. decornpositus, a Latin Tendering of Gr. vapa- 
avvOcros used by Priscian in the sense * formed or 
derived from a compound word ’, by mediaeval and 
modem L. writers as ( further or more deeply com- ^ 
pounded’. CL Decompose. Hence a series of | 
senses, found also in decompound , decomposition , in 
which de- is used differently from the more ordinary 
sense in decompose and derivatives. See De- I. 5 .] 

A. adj. Further compounded ; formed by adding 
another element or constituent to something already 
composite. 

1655 Gouge Comm. Hcb. Epist., Simple, compound, or 
decomposite notions. 1869 Latham s.v., The/ecomposite 
character of such words is often concealed or disguised. 

B. sb. A decomposite substance, word, etc. ; 
a compound formed from something already com- 
posite. 

1622 T. Jackson "Judah 48 That elegant metaphorical! 
decomposite of the Apostle unto Timothie [2 Tim. t. 6, 
aya^utirvpeir 4 rekindle J. a 1626 Bacon Minerals Wks. 
1857 III. 807 The decomposites of three metals or moTe,are 
too long to enquire of. 1678 Phillips, Decomposite , a term 
in Grammar, signifying h. word equally compounded, that 
is by the addition of two other words, as In-dispositio. 
1706 — {ed. Kersey), Decomposite (in Grammar), a Word 
doubly compounded; as In-disposition ; also, a JTerm 
us’d by Apothecaries, when a Physical Composition is 
encreasVL 1848 Latham Eng. Lang. § 299 Compounds 
wherein one element is Compound are called Decomposites. 
1863 W. Smith tr. Curtins* Gr. Gram., Eng. Index, Decom- 
posites, AugmfentJ in, f 239 [Some verbs, which are not 
merely compounded with prepositions, but derived from 
already compound nouns (Decomposita), have the Augment 
at the beginning]. 

Decomposition (dfkpmp&rjan). [n. of action 
f. Decompound and Decompose, with the respective 
senses of the prefix in these words : cf. decomposite. 
Mod.F. has decomposition in sense a, of date 1694 
in Acad. Diet., whence perhaps the English 
uses. 

For the adventitious association of compose and compost- 
tion, see these words.] 


X Allied to Decomposite: with De- I. 5. 

, + 1. Further composition or compounding ; 
compounding of things already composite. (Cf. 
Decomplex, Decompound.) Obs. 

1659 O. Walker Instruct. Oratory 52 The English., hath 
an elegant way of expressing them [Epithets], .in a dexterous 
decomposition of two, or three words together. As : Tast- 
pleasing-fruits. ' 1674 Boyle Corpusc. Philos, xx The almost 
innumerable diversifications, that compositions and decom- 
positions may make of a small number, not perhaps exceeding 
twenty, of distinct things. , 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. iv. 
§ 9 The many Decompositions that go to the making up the 
complex Ideas of those modes. 

IX. Allied to Decompose : with De- 1. 6. 

2. The action or process of decomposing, separa- 
tion or resolution (of anything) into its constituent 
elements, a. Used of the separation of substances 
into their chemical elements, of light into the 
prismatic colours. Decomposition of forces , in 
Dynamics = Resolution of lorces, 
fjCz Univ. Mag. Jan. 12 If then the vinegar be used for 
precipitating it, there wilt be scarce any further decomposi- 
tion of this magistery. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <5* Exp. Philos. 
IV. xli. 1 19 The decomposition of forces intoparallelograms. 
x8oo tr. Lagrange’s Chem. I. 53 Hydrogen gas . .is always 
produced in the greatest purity by the decomposition of 
water. 1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 142 Called the de- 
composition, or the resolution of forces. 3831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 66 In the decomposition and recomposition of 
white light. 2860 Thomson in Bowen Logic x. 348 Chemistry 
. .the science of the decomposition and combinations of the 
various substances that compose and surround the earth. 

b. The natural dissolution of compound bodies ; 
disintegration ; the process or condition of or- 
ganic decay; putrescence. 

1777 Priestley Mat. <S- Spir. (1782) I. xvii. 200 Death, 
with its. .dispersion of parts, is only a decomposition. 179*. 
Sullivan Vino Nat. 1 . 77 This ancient rocky substance, and 
the sand produced by its decomposition. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. (1852) 164, I am inclined to consider that the 
phosphorescence is the result of the decomposition of the 
organic particles. 3865 Lubbock Preh. Times iv. (1869) qx 
The bones were in such a state of decomposition, that the 
ribs and vertebra crumbled into dust. 


c. fg. of immaterial things. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anccd. Paint. (1786) I. 81 
Allegoric personages are a poor decomposition of human 
nature. 1793 Burke Policy of Allies Wks. 1842 I. 599 In 
France, .in the decomposition of society, 1874 Sayce Corn- 
par. Philol. vi. 240 It is very possible that the Aryan roots 
are capable of still further decomposition. 

Hence Decomposi tioTiist, an advocate or sup- 
porter of- decomposition, e.g. that of an empire, 
confederation, etc. 

3849 Tail’s Mag. XVI. 756 | But,’ say the decomposition- 
ists, * we seek not the destruction of this empire— we agitate 
not for its abolition.’ 

t Decompo*sure. Obs. rare. [f. Decompose ; 
see -ube.] Decomposition, resolution (of forces). 

2740 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLI. 420 There will be no De- 
composure, and the Force IC will not change into a Force 
that has the Radius OC for its Direction. 


Decompound (drk^mpaumd), a. and sb. [f. 
De- I. 5 + Compound a. : after late and med.L. 
decornpositus Decomposite in same sense.] 

A. adj. Repeatedly compound ; compounded of 
parts which are themselves compound ; spec, in 
Bot. of compound leaves or inflorescences whose 
divisions are further divided (L. decornpositus , 
Linnaeus). 

a 1691 Boyle (J.), The pretended salts and sulphur are so 
far from being elementary parts extracted out of the body of 
mercury, that they are rather, to borrow a term of the 
grammarians, decompound bodies, made up of the whole 
metal and the menstruum, or other additaments employed 
to disguise it. X793 M artyn Lang . Bot. s.v.. Decompound 
leaf, 'Folium decern Post turn, when the primary petiole is so 
divided that each part forms a compound leaf. 1835 Lindley 
Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 360 Deccnnpoutul, having various 
compound divisions or ramifications. 2837-8 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic xv. (1866) I. 275 Erroneous to maintain . . that 
a reasoning or syllogism is a mere decompound whole, 
made up of concepts. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. 
vii. 245 The Jobed leaf passes by various stages into the 
compound, decompound, and supra-decom pound. 


B. sb. A decompound thing, word, etc. ; a com- 
>und further compounded, or of which one or 
ore elements are themselves compound- 
614 Bp. Andrewes 06 Serm. (1641* 472 
a de-compound. There is, Ex and Super (both) 1 m it. 
z* Heylin Cosmogr. (1627) 469 That the Eng is * 

age is a decompound of Dutch, French, an » 

hSld. 17.. ArbUthnot, etc. (J->, Vo body should use 
y compound or decompound of the subs an 1 • 

36-7 Sm W. Hamilton Metajh. xxu (1859) «• 3 9 To Pje 

= word to cognise in connection with . ,ls "JJJJ L^nnirith 
we use the decompound to recognise m connection with 

noun recognition. Chasoizr Cr Accent. J ^29 

(compounds, -or words consisting of more than two 

Decompound (dBkpmpau'nd), v. [f. De-X. 5, 

. 1 + Compound v. : cf. prec., and Decompose.] 


. irons. To compound further; to f °rm by 
binino- compound constituents, or by adding 
her constituent to something already com- 
id. Obs: 


DECOMPOUNDED. 


DECORE. 


1673 Newton" in Phil. Trans. VIII. 6110 The resulting 
White.. was compounded of them all, and only de-corn* 
pounded of those two. 16.. — (J.), If the intercepted 
colours be let pass, they will fall upon this compounded 
orange, and, together with it, decompound a white. 1690 
Locke Hunt, Ond. in. ix. §6 A very complex Idea that is 
compounded and decompounded. 1747 Wesley Print: 
Physic (1762I p . xv, The common Method of compounding 
and decompounding Medicines can never be reconciled to 
common sense. 

IX. Connected with Decompose. 

2. To separate the constituent parts or elements 
of ; to Decompose. 

Johnson J755 says — ‘This is a sense that has of late crept 
irregularly into chymical books.’ 

a 1751 Bolingbroke Ess. i. Hunt. Knenvl. (R.), If we 
Consider that in learning, .the signification of these names, 
we learn to decompound them. 1766 Cavendish in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 102 To decompound as much of the solution 
of chalk as contains 16V grains of earth. 1793 J. Bowlf.s 
Real Ground YVar w. France (ed. 5) 25 Other States are 
to be broken up and decompounded. 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. n. ii. (1851) 92 The chemist in his analysis, 
who accounts every ingredient an element till it can be de* 
compounded and resolved into others. 

Hence Decompou/ndable a., capable of being 
decomposed. 

1797 Brit. CV/Ajan, IX. 58 Discoveries .. which shew 
the universal dominion of air of different kinds, and that 
all nature seems to be decompoundable into fluidity. 

Decompou-nded, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed l.] 

I. 1. Further compounded ; made up of com- 
pound constituents : spec, in Bet. and Zool. —De- 
compound. 

1674 Boyle Corpusc. Philos. 26 Amel is manifestly not only 
a compounded, but a decompounded body, consisting of 
salt and powder of pebbles or sand, and calcined tin. 1794 
Martvn Rousseau's Bot . xix. 268 The leaves being decom- 
pounded. 1852 Dana Crust. 1, 205 The areolation is very 
deep and the areolets not decompounded. 

II. 2. Separated into its constituent parts, de- 
composed. 

1797 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 152 The oxygen 
and hydrogen gaz of the decompounded water. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric . Devon (1813) 22 Composed of the decom- 
pounded snale. 1841 Hor, Smith Moneyed Man II. ix. 
309 The very dust, .may consist of decompounded human 
hearts. 

t Deco 'nipt. Sc. Obs. - 1 [Cf. F. ‘ desccmpt, an 
account giuen for things receaned ; a backe-reckon- 
ing ’ (Cotgr.).l Account, reckoning. 

1584 Sc. Act s yas. VI (1814) 325 (Jam.) Thair obligation).* 
and decompt respectiue, meid be thair commissaris deput be 
thame to that effect, particularly thairvpon will testific. 
Decon, obs. form of Deacon. 

Deeoncatenate, Deeoncentrate, -ation, 

etc. : see De- II. i. 

t Deconce rt, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. diconcerler 
(16th c.), f. dp-, des- (De- I. 6) + concerter. \ 
(rans. To put out of concert or agreement, dis- 
arrange ; = Disconcert i. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 322 A more heterogene 
Metamorphosis, capable of deconcerting the closest Union 
and Interest. 

tDeconcoxt, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 3 or 5 + 
Concoct zi.] According to earlier physiological 
notions : To reduce (imperfectly concocted humours 
or ill digested food) by further digestion : cf. 
Crudity 2. (In quot.yfy.) 

1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. vt. i. 267, I doubt not but since 
these Benedictines have had their crudities deconcocted, 
and have been drawn out into more slender threds of sub* 
divisions. 

Deconsecrate (cUkpmsJknMn, v . [f. De- II. 
1 + Consecrate v.] traits. To undo the conse- 
cration of; to deprive of sacredness, secularize. 
Hence Deconsecrated ppl. a.; Deconsecra*tion, 
the action or ceremony ot deconsecrating. 

1867 Ch. St. Rev. 16 Feb. 150 The last new.. word ‘de- 
consecration ’ . . intended to convey to the public mind the 
fact, without the unpleasant associations, of what has hitherto 
been known under the . . title of * desecration 1876 City 
Press 21 OcL 4/6 This Church was deconsecrated on Thurs- 
day. 188* Q. Rev. Oct. 438 The bare deconsecrated Nature 
which our author offers us as the substitute for God. 

Deconsrder, v. rare. [a. mod.F. ddconsi- 
ddrer : see De- II. 1 and Consider.] traits. To 
treat with too little consideration. Hence De- 
considora’tion. 

xB8i Med. Review Apr., Med. Profession Morality, 
In the Army and Navy, the surgeons, long unfairly decon- 
sidered, now haughtily claim equally unreasonable prece- 
dence. xB8i Miss Cobbe Peak in Darien 21a Women are 
. .actually much deconsidered by men. ibid.. Would not 
their deconsideration be reflected on Religion itself were 
they to become its authorized ministers ? 

Deconstruct, v. [f. De- II. i + Construct, 
after F. ddeonstruire .] traits. To undo the con- 
struction of, to take to pieces. Hence Decon- 
stm*ction [also in F.]. 

1882^ McCarthy in 19//1 Cent. 859 A reform the beginnings 
of which must be a work of deconstruction, 
f Decontra’ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. De-I. 3 or 5 
+ Contract z^.] traits. To contract further. 

1647 Fuller Gt*od Th. in IVorse T. (1841) 93 This also 
seems too long : I decontract and abridge the abridgment 
of my prayers, yea.. too often I shrink my prayers to a 
minute. 
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Deeonventionalize, decopperize, -ation: 

see De- II. I. 

t DecO'ped, ppl. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. OF. di- 
copi, mod.F. dicoupi, cut down, minutely cut, 
slashed.] Cut in figures; slashed; cf. Coup it. 2 i . 

c X400 Rom. Rose 843 And shode he was with grete 
maistrie, With shoon decoped. 

jl Decor (de’koi). Obs. [a. L. decor (decor-), 
seemliness, comeliness, grace, beauty. Earlier Eng. 
had dectrr , dccoirr , deco' re app. through French : 
see Decore sb!\ Comeliness, beauty, ornament. 

1656 BlountC lossog r . , Decor , comeliness or beauty. 1664 
Evelyn tr. Fr cart's Arch it. 117 For the apt Distribution, 
Decor and fitness. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 179 
Riches are the Political glory and decor of any Kingdom. 

Decorable (de’korab’l), a. rare. [f. L. de- 
cord-re to Decorate + -ble. So in mod.F. 
(Littre).] Capable of decoration. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 6/1 The ‘ decorable ’ parts of the 
church were still adorned with, .evergreens. 

Decorament (de’korament). rare. [ad. L. 
decordment-um (Tertull.), f. decordre to Deco- 
rate : see -went.] Decoration, ornament. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Decorament t an Ornament, an adorn- 
ing. 1730-6 — (folio). 1755-73 in Johnson. z 8 z 5 Scott 
fml. 24 Mar., It is foolish to encourage people to expect 
mottoes and such-like decoraments. [x888 Elworthy IF. 
Somerset Gloss. 189 ‘Thick there thing idn no decriment.’] 

Decorate (de*kor<?t), ppl. a. Obs. or arch . 
[ad. L. decordt-us adorned, beautiful, pa. pple. of 
decordre : see next. For some time after the 
adoption of the vb., dccorat , - ate continued to serve 
as the pa. pple., until superseded by decorated, 
which has also taken its place in ordinary use as 
adjective.] Adorned, decorated ; ornate. 

1460 in Pol. Ret. «$• L. Poems (x866) 81 Heyle flece of 
gedion, with vertu decorate ! 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 

lW. de W. 1495) 1. xlviii. 02 b/2 They sawe a chirche 
decorate and ornate aboue alle puyssaunce humayne. 15x3 
Bradshaw Si. YVerburge 1. 3248 The place was decorat 
with myracles many. 1550 J. Coke Eng. <$• Fr. Heralds' 
(1877) § 203 Considre the magnifique and decorate churches 
[of London]. 1876 J. Ellis Ccesar in Egypt 56 Rigg’d in 
gay colours, decorate with flowers. x886 Burton A rab. Nts. 
(abr. ed.) I. 102 A fair hall and richly decorate. 

Decorate (de-korcU), v. [f. L. decorat -, ppl. 
stem of decordre to adorn, beautify, f. dec us, decor - 
grace, honour, embellishment. As in other verbs of 
similar formation, the L. pa. pple. was first adapted 
as a ppl. adj. (see prec.), and subsequently the 
same type was taken as the stem of a vb.] 

1. traits. To adorn, beautify, embellish; to grace, 
honour. Obs. or arch. 

1530 Palsgr. 509/1, I decorate, I make fayre or gay, je 
decore . You have decorate our assemblye with your pre- 
sence. x54* Act 33 Hen. VI II, c. 37 The same .. with 
goodli and parkely parks, .to beautifie adome and decorite. 
1577-87 Ho unshed ^1?/. Citron., Malcolm (R.), His familie 
. .is decorated with the office of the marshalship of Scotland. 
1642 W. Ball Caveat for Subjects 15 The name of the 
House of Austria decorates their dominions. 1781 Gibbon 
Dccl. ,F. Jxviii. VI. 282^ His mother has been decorated 
with the titles of Christian and princess. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 245 War and plunder were 
decorated by poetry as the honourable occupation of heroic 
natures. 

2. To furnish or deck with ornamental acces- 
sories : a. said of the personal agent. 

1782 Mad. D’Arblav Diary 26 Oct., I . . was then decorated 
a little, and came forth to tea. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 

I. 81 The head was decorated with a cocked hat. 1874 
Parker Goth. Archil. 1. vi. 207 The custom of decorating 
churches with flowers at certain seasons is very ancient. 

b. said of the things serving as ornaments. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl . Z 1 1 . 193 The old armour 
which decorated its walls. 1887 Times 7 Mar. 9/3 In ages 
. .more robustly conscious of the difference between evil and 
good their heads would have decorated the City gates. 

3. To invest (a person) with a military or other 
decoration, as the badge of an order, medal of 
honour, or the like. 

18x6 [see Decorated], 2878 Print. Trades Jml. xxm. 7 
Prince Charles of Roumania has decorated two printers in 
his dominions. 

Hence Decorating vbl. sb. and///, a. 
l8 77 Athenaeum 3 Nov. 571/3 An apprenticeship to a 
decorating carver. Mod. In the decorating of the church. 

Decorated (de'korcted ),///. a. [f. Decorate 
v. + -ed.] Adorned, embellished ; furnished with 
anything ornamental ; invested with a decoration. 
X727 Bailey vol. II, Decorated, beautified, adorned. 1816 

J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p_. xlvii, Disturbances .. caused 
by decorated officers attempting to make the passers-by cry 
Five f Etnpcrcur. 1874 Boutell Arms <$• Arm. v. 7 6 The 
least decorated pieces of ancient Greek armour. 

b. Archit. Applied to the second or Middle 
style of English Pointed ‘architecture (which pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part of the 14th c.), 
wherein decoration was increasingly employed and 
became part of the construction. 

‘The most prominent characteristic of this style is to be 
found in the windows, the tracery* of which is always 
either of geometrical figures, circles, quatrefoils, etc., as in 
the earlier instances Jhence called Geometrical Decorated], 
or flowing in wavy lines, as in the later examples * (Parker 
Gloss. Archit. \ 

x8xx Rickman Styles Goth. Archil. (1817) 44 Decorated 


English; reaching to the end of the reign of Edward III in 
1377. Ibid. 71 Of the Third, or Decorated English Style. 1847 
Hand-Bk. Eng. Ecclcsiology 3 Second, or Middle Pointed 
(which has been known by the name of Decorated). 1848 
Poole Eccl. Archit. 245 Geometrical^ c>r very early Decor- 
ated. 1849 Freeman Archit. n. ik Hi. 347 The exquisite 
Decorated church of Wymmington in Bedfordshire.. 1874 
Parker Goth. Archit. 1. v. 161 The change from the Early 
English to the Decorated style was .. very gradual. 

Decoration (dekore-’Jhn). [ad. late L. dc- 
cordtion-em, n. of action from decordre to Deco- 
rate: perh. a. F. dicoration (1393 in Hatzf.).] 

1. The action of decorating; embellishment, 
adornment, ornamentation. 

Decoration day (U.S.) : the day (now May 30th) kept in 
memory of those who fell in the civil war of 1861-65, on 
which their graves are decorated with flowers. 

1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 65 It is also meit, for the 
better decoratioun of the verse to vse sumtyme the figure of 
Repetitioun. > 1589 — in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. III. 29 Orna- 
mentes requisit for decoration of our manage. x6n Cotgr., 
Decoration, a decoration, beautifying, bedecking, adorning, 
garnishing, trimming, gracing. 1752 Johnson Rambler 
189 r 12 She. .applied all her care to the decoration of her 
person. 1844 Emerson Led. Yng. Amcr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
295 To facilitate the decoration of land and dwellings. x886 
Century Mag. XXXII. 475/1 On Decoration day he met 
them on their way to a neighbouring cemetery. 

b. The fact or condition of being decorated, 
c. f The quality of being decorated ; omateness. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Scptuagint 68 Amazement . . for the 
manner and decoration of one thing and another. Ibid. 43 
The beauty and Decoration of the things we foimd m 
Hierusalem. 1838 Lytton Leila t. iv, The fashion of its 
ornament and decoration was foreign to that adopted by the 
Moors of Granada. 

2. That which decorates or adorns; an ornament, 
embellishment ; esp. an ornament temporarily put 
up on some special occasion ; formerly used (after 
the French) of scenery on the stage. 

^11678 Marvell lVks : II. 208 (R.) Our church did even 
then exceed the Romish in ceremonies and decorations. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Decoration, an Ornament, Im- 
bellishment, or Set-off ; as The Decorations of the Stage. 
17x6 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 14 Sept., No 
[opera] house could hold such large decorations. 1760 tr. 
fttan 4- UllocCs Voy. (1772) I. 63 Mariposas or butterflies 
. .differing visibly in figure, colours, and decorations. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 199 A pretty decora- 
tion for a grand table. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1880) 1. 17 
Basilicas, .more remarkable for the richness of their decora- 
tions than for beauty of architectural proportions. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. I. i. 2 When its history is stripped of the 
remote antiquity and other fabulous decorations. 

3. A star, cross, medal, or other badge conferred 
and worn as a mark of honour. 

x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) p. xiii. To sport the decor- 
ation of the Legion of Honour. Ibid. 294 All the young 
men who had not military decorations. x88z Cussans Her. 
252 The Royal Order of Victoria and Albert . . The Decor- 
ation of the Order consists jof an onyx cameo, bearing a 
profile likeness of the late Prince Consort. 

Decora'tionist. [f. prcc. + -ist.] A profes- 
sional decorator. 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 192 Which the more cunning 
Decorationist. .may have selected. 1829 Ibid. I. 276 If the 
tailor and decorationist do their dutj’. 

' Decorative (de’kor^tiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
decor dt- (see Decorate v.) + -ive. Cf. F. dicoralif, 
- ive in Academy's Diet, of iSyS, but also occurring 
in OF; in 35th c.] Having the function of de- 
corating ; tending to, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of decoration. 

X79t Sir W. Chambers Civil Archit. (ed. 3) 17 The orders 
. . may be considered as the basis of the whole decorative part 
of architecture. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 130 
note , To have the piece elegantly printed in quarto with 
decorative eng ravings. 1849 Freeman A rchit. 237 A decora* 
tive arch is formed on the west wall. 1855 Bain Senses «$• 
Int. m. iv. § 27 In the fancies of decorative art, nature has 
very little place. 

Hence De-coratively adv., in a decorative 
manner, in reference to decoration ; De’corative- 
ness, the quality of being decorative. 

1882 Sala America Revis. (1885) 55 A New York hack 
coupd is superior structurally, decoratively, and loco- 
motively to one of our four-wheelers. 1847 Craig De- 
corativcness. 1890 Times 5 Feb. 0 Nowhere, in shape, 
decorat iveness, and certainty of effects for eye, ear, and 
touch is there the least superfluity or deficiency. 

Decorator (de-korcUoj). [agent-n. in L. form 
from decordre to Decorate: see -or. In F. di- 
corateur (ciCoo in Hatzf.).] One who decorates; 
spec. ^ one. who professionally decorates houses, 
public buildings, etc., with ornamental painting, 
plaster-work, gilding, and the liker 

*755 i° Johnson. 1787 Sir J: Hawkins Life Johnson 
Wks, I. 373 note , James and Kent were mere decorators. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 154/1 The ornamental 
painter and decorator’s journeyman. 1885 Law Reports 14 
Q. Bench Div. 600 ^ They carried on .. the business of up- 
holsterers, house painters, and decorators. 

Decoratory (de-koratori), a. rare. [f. L. de- 
cora t- ppl. stem (see Decorate) + -ory.J Pertaining 
to decoration ; decorative. 

1889 J. Hirst in Archxol. Inst. No. x8r. 34 Creations of 
the decoratory and representative Arts. 

t Beco’re, sb. Obs. Also 6 decur, decoure. 
[app. a. Anglo Fr. *decottr, ad. L. decor , decortm : . 
see Decor. Littre has mod.F. dicor , in 16th c. 
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dicore masc., as a deriv. of dicorer to Decorate.] 
Grace, honour, glory, beauty, adornment. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. IVerbnrge 11. 337 With great worship, 
decoure and dignite..She was receyued. Ibid. 11. 1925 In 
worship, praisyng, beaute and decur._ 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist . Scot. (1885) 49 Quhais decore cheiflie does 
consiste in Nobilitie of gentte men, etc. x6i6'Lane Sgr.'s 
T. A3 He fraught theare minde with faire decore Of truith, 
iustice (twins), grotmdes of virtues lore. 

f Deco*re, a. Sc. Ohs . Also 6 decoir. [ad. L. 
decor -its becoming, comely, f. decor , -orern be- 
comingness, f. deceit to become.] Comely, beautiful. 

*500-30 Dunbar Baildl 0/ our Lady 49 Haii, more decore, 
than of before, And swetar be sic sevyne._ i£ox Dougi.as 
Pal. Hon. 11. 300 Ane sweit nimphe maist faithfull and 
decoir. 

+ 3 )eCO*re, v. Obs. or arch. Also 6-7 Sc, de- 
coir, [a. F. dicore-r (14th c.), ad. L. decorate to 
Decorate.] To decorate, adorn, embellish. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. (1890) 24 The name thenne 
and Royalme of Fenyce hath be moche hiely decored b>’ 
merueyllous artes and myryfyke. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809} 
59 To decore and beautifye the House of Cod. 1583 Studbes 
Aunt. A bus. 1.(1879)64 The Women of Ailgna vse to colour 
their faces . . whereby they think their beautie is greatly 
decored. 1603 Philotns xlvii, Deck vp and do thyself 
decoir. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . 129 Decored and 
trimmed as a bride, a x66r Fuller Worthies n, 6 Which 
Church he decored with many Ornaments and Edifices. 
1818 ScQrrPr. Lamm, ix, ‘Without the saddle beingdecored 
'wi* the broldered sumpter-cloth I’ 

Hence f Decoding vbl. sb. 

1618 Jas. I Decl. Lawful Sports in Arb, Garner IV. 5x5 
Leave to carry rushes to the church for the decoring of it. 

+ Deco*rement. Obs. Also 6~7 Sc. decoir-, 
decor-, [a. OF. decorement (15th c.), f. dicorcr to 
Decorate : repr. L. decoramenium.] 

a. Decoration, ornamentation, rare. b. concr. 
An ornament, an embellishment. 

1587 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) III. 506 Very' commodious 
and convenient for the. .decoirment of J>is realme. *63* 
Lithgow Trav. 1. 4* The decorements of their beautifull 
Palaces. 1635 Heywood Lond. Sinus Saint is Wks. 1874 IV. 
288 The Decorements that adorne the Structure, I omit. 
x68x Jas. Stewart in Cloud of Witnesses (1810) 156 What 
brethren did cast upon him as a shame was his glory and 
decorement. c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. 1. (1738) 4 
The Main, Tail, and Foretop . . of a Horse . . are a suitable 
Decorement to a creature of so much Fire and Mettle. 

Deco'rist. nonce-wd. [f. Decob-djc + -isr.] 
One attached to artistic proprieties. 

X839 Poe Assignation Wks. (1864) I. 381 Proprieties of 
place and especially of time are the bugbears which- terrify 
mankind from the contemplation of the magnificent. Once 
I was myself a decorist. 

Decorous (dekoe’rss, de-koras), a. [In form 
ad, late L. decoros-us elegant, beautiful (It. decoroso 
decorous, decent), f. dectts f decor- \ see Decorate ; 
but in sense corresp. to L. decor-us becoming, 
seemly, fitting, proper, f. decor , decor-em becoming- 
ness, f. decere to become, befit. In harmony with 
this Johnson, Walker, and Smart,/849 pronounce 
decorous. Bailey 1730 and Perry 1805 have de M - 
cirotts ; Craig 1847 and later dictionaries record 
both. The word is not very frequent colloquially.] 
+ 1 .' Seemly, suitable, appropriate. Obs. 

X664 H. More Myst. I nig. 225 That decorous embellish- 
ment in the external Cortex of the Prophecy [is] punctually 
observed. x68o — A local. A foe. 75 So decorous is the 
representation. 1691 Ray Creation 1. U704) 57_ It is not so 
decorous with respect to God, that he should immediately 
do all the meanest and triflingest things himself, without 
any inferiour or subordinate minister. 

2 . Characterized by decorum or outward confor- 
mity to the recognized standard of propriety and 
good taste in manners, behaviour, etc. 

[1673 Rules of Civility 144 It is not decorous to look in 
the Glass, to comb, brush, or do any thing of that nature to 
ourselves, whilst the said person be in the Room.) 1792 
V.KHox.S'm/r.ix.(R.), Individuals, who support a decorous 
character. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 291 Their language 
..is cool, decorous, and conciliatory. x82i Byron Vis. 
Judg- xcv. Some grumbling voice. Which now and then 
will make a slight inroad Upon decorous silence. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. It. frnls. I. 293 Washington, the most 
decorous and respectable personage that ever went cere- 
moniously through the realities of life. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, iti. 40 In a great city everything has to be made out- 
wardly decorous. 

b. Of language: Exemplifying propriety of 
diction. 

1873 Lowell Among rny Bks. Ser. ir. 224 A treatise of 
permanent value for philosophic statement and decorous 
English. 

U Explained in the sense of L. decorosus. 

*7*7' Bailey vol. II, De'corous , Dccordse, fair and lovely, 
beautiful, graceful, comely. 

Decorously (see prec.), adv. [-ly 2.] In a 
decorous manner ; with decorum. 

1809 Han. More Coclebs I. 189 (Jod.) Oh ! if women in 
general knew . . with what a charm even the appearance of 
modesty invests its possessor, they would dress decorously. 
1855 MacaulaY Hist. Eng. IV. 566 He endured decorously 
the hardships of his present situation. 

Decorousness (see prec.). [-ness.] The 
quality of being decorous; + seemliness, fitness 
(obs.) ; propriety of behaviour. 

*678 Cudworth Iniell. Syst. 1. v. 874 The will of God is 
Goodness, Justice, and Wisdom; or Decorousness, Fitness. 


1834 Campbell. Life Mrs. Siddons II. iii. 72 The decorous- 
ness of the national character. 

t Deco *rpor ate, v .• Obs . [De- II. i + X. 
corpus , corpor- body.] (See quot.) Hence Be- 
corpora-tion. 

x66o Hexham, Ontlijven , to Decorporate, Kill or make 
Bodylesse . . cen Ontlijvinge , a Decorporation, or a making 
Bodylesse. 

tDecorre, v. Obs. Also decourre. [?a. OF. 
decourre, dccorre * to runne downe, to haste or hy 
apace’ (Cotgr.) L. deCWTere to ran down.] 
intr. To run or flow away, pass or haste away. 

(But the sense of the passage quoted is uncertain.) 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xiv. 193 Of pompe and of pruyde 
pajehemyn [of f>is patent] decorreth [v. r. decourre)?] And 
principalliche of idle peple, but pei be pore of herte. 

Deco*rrugative, a. [f. De- II. i + Corru- 
gative.] Tending to remove wrinkles. 

<1x876 M. Collins Pen Sketches (1879) II. 175 Seeing that 
wrinkles are not unknown in these days, it might be worth 
inquiry whether bean-flower has any decorrugative effect. 

Deco rticate, a. [ad. L. dccorticdt-us, pa: 
pple. of decorlicdrc : see next.] Destitute of a 
cortex or cortical layer: spec, applied to those 
Lichens which have no cortical layer. 

3873 Leighton Lichen-Flora Gt. Brit. p. xxiii. 

Decorticate (dfk^-jtik^t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. decorticdre to deprive of its bark, f. De- 1 . 6 
+ cortex, cortic-em bark.] traits. To remove the 
bark, rind, or husk from ; to strip of its bark. 

x6ix Coryat Crudities 472 Decorticating it [hemp] or as 
we call it in Somersetshire, scaling it with their fingers. 
i6zo Messer Via Recta v. 90 Wheate decorticated, and 
boyled in milke, commonly called Frumentie. 1693 Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 763 Black and white Pepper . . are the same, 
only the latter is decorticated. 3727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s.v. Cork , The Manner of decorticating, or taking off the 
Bark of the Cork-tree, i860 Berkeley Brit. Fungol. 8 An 
oak-trunk, .felled and decorticated. 

b. fig. To divest of what conceals, to expose, 

c. To ‘ flay \ 

2660 Waterhouse Arms «$• Arm. 18 Arms ought to have 
analogic and proportion to the hearer, and in a great 
Measure to decorticate his nature, station, and course of 
life. 1862 London Rev. t6 Aug. 148 It is impossible to 
‘ decorticate ’ people, as the writer now and then does, with- 
out inflicting pain. 

d. intr. To peel or come off as a skin. 

X805 Med. fr/il. XIV. 496 The scabs will decorticate and 
peel oft' from the scalp. 

' Hence Deco-rticated ppl . a. 

1798 W. Blair So Idle Vs Friend 12 Decorticated oats, cut 
groats, dried peas. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii. (1872)208 
A cement . . with which he had covered decorticated trees. 
1875 H. C. Wood Theraf. (1879) 581 The decorticated seeds 
of the common barley, the pearl barley of commerce. 

Decortication (dtkputike'-Jan). [ad. L. dc- 
cortica'.ion-em , n. of action from decorticdre (see 
prec.).] The action of decorticating. 

1623 Cockekam, Decortication, peeling. 1657 Tomlinson 
Rcnon's Disp. 119 They do ill that extract oil out of almonds 
before decortication. x8x6 Keith Pltys. Bot. II. 482 The 
decortication of a tree, or the stripping it of its bark. 

Decor ticator (d/ kputik^tai). [agent-n. in L. 
form from decorticdre to Decorticate : see -or.] 
He who or that which decorticates ; a machine, 
tool, or instrument for decortication. 

1874 Knight in Diet. Mcch. 

Decorum (d/kd>*ri>m). [a. L. decorum that 
which is seemly, propriety; subst. use of neuter 
sing, of deedr-ns adj. seemly, fitting, proper. So 
mod.F. decorum (since 16th c.).] 

1 . That which is proper, suitable, seemly, be- 
fitting, becoming ; fitness, propriety, congraity. 

fa, csp. in dramatic, literary, or artistic composi- 
tion : That which is proper to a personage, place, 
time, or subject in question, or to the nature, unity, 
or harmony of the composition ; fitness, congruity, 
keeping. Obs. 

a 1568 Ascham Scltolem.i Arb.) 139 Who soeuer hath bene 
diligent to read aduisedlie ouer, Terence, Seneca, Virgil, 
Horace . .he shall easelie perceiue, what is fitte and decorum 
in euerie one. *576 Foxe A.fy M. 990/1 , 1 . . lay all the wyte 
in maister More, the authour and contriuer of this Poeticall 
booke, for not kepyng Decorum fersoux, as a perfect Poet 
should haue done. I bid. , Some wyll thinke. .maister More 
to haue missed some part of his Decorum in makyng the 
euill spirite.. to be messenger betwene middle earth and 
Purgatory. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. vi. iv, If that 
Decorum of time and place.. be observed. 1644 Milton 
Educ . Wks. 1738 I. 140 What the Laws are of a true Epic 
Poem, what of a Dramatic, what of a Lyric, what Decorum 
is, which is the grand master-piece to observe. 2 686 Agli- 
onby Painting 1 llu st. ii. 67 Simon. Sanese began to under- 
stand the Decorum of Composition. Ibid, hi. 119 The 
second part of Invention is Decorum; that is, that there be 
nothing Absurd nor Discordant in the Piece. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist . (i7T4> 1 . 132 Neither is a just Decorum always 
observ’d, for he sometimes makes Blockheads and Bar- 
barians talk like Philosophers. 3756 J. Warton Ess. Pofe 
1 . i. 5 Complaints, .[which] when uttered by the inhabitants 
of Greece, have a decorum and consistency, which they 
totally lose in the character of a British shepherd. 

b. That which is proper to the character, posi- 

ion, rank, or dignity of a real person, arch. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic iii. xxiv. (Arb.) 303 Our 
soueraign Lady (keeping ahvaies the decorum of a Princely 
person) at her first comming to the crowne, etc. 1594 J- 


Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 87 The minde of man degenerating 
from the decorum of humnnitie becomes monstrous. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. v. ii. 17 Maiesty to keepe decorum, must 
No lesse begge then a Kingdome. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastid, 
Athanasius 171 He was a Prince of a lofty Mind, careful to 
preserve the Decorum of State and Empire, a 17x5 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) I. 130 He.. did not always observe the 
decorum of his post. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng . I. x8o It 
was necessary to the decorum of her character that she 
should admonish her erring children. 

c. That which is proper to the circumstances or 
requirements of the case ; seemliness, propriety, 
fitness; = Decency i. arch. 

1586 T. 11 . La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 171 A waie how to 
frame all things according to that which is decent or seemely, 
which the Latines call decorum. 3598 J. Dickenson Greene 
in Cone. (1878) 147 She deemd it no decorum to blemish her 
yet-during pleasures with not auailing sorrow. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 19 Temperance formally consistes in 
giving al persons and things their just decorum and measure. 
1809 Mathias in Gray's Corr. (1843* *6 There was a peculiar 
propriety and decorum in his manner of reading. 1858 
Trench Parables fi86o) 126 They argue that it is against 
the decorum of the Divine teaching, that, etc. 

2 . Qualities which result from sense 1 : fa. 
Eeauty arising from fitness, or from absence of the 
incongruous ; comeliness; grace; gracefulness. 

* 1613 R. C. Table A If It. (ed. 31, Decorum, comelinesse. 
1618 D ekkeu Gwles Almanacks, A coloured cloute will set 
the stampe of decorum on a rotten partition. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. vii. § 3 (1643' 320 To shew the due decorum and 
comely beauty of the worlds brave structure. 1729 Shcl- 
vocke A rtillery v, 334 The Decorum and Gracefulness of any 
Pile, the making the whole Aspect of a Fabric so correct, 
f b. Orderly condition, orderliness. Obs . 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xn. xxv. 442 Whose 
wisedome reacheth from end to end, ordering all in a delicate 
decorum. Ibid. xxit. xxiv. 847 And brings the potential! 
formes into such actuall decorum. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth 1. 132 The first orders of things are more perfect and 
regular, and this decorum seems to be observ'd afterwards. 

+ c. Oiderly and grave array. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638I 238 In this Decorum 
they march slowly, and with great silence [at a funeral], 

3 . Propriety of behaviour; what is fitting or 
proper- in behaviour or demeanour, what is in 
accordance with the standard of good breeding; 
the avoidance of anything unseemly or offensive in 


manner. 

X572 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary M iij a, To obserue 
decorum and comely conuenience in hir pairt, .sche counter, 
feiteth a mourning, a 1628 F. Grf.ville Sidney (1652) 93 She 
resolved to keep within the Decorum of her sex. x£68 
Drvden Evening's Lore Epil. 29 Where nolhing must 
decorum shock. X704 F. Fuller Med. Gytnn, (17x1) 143, 
1 can’t see any breach of Decorum, if a Lady . . should ride 
on Horse-back. 1791 Mrs. Kadcliffe Rom. Forest iii, The 
lady-abbess was a woman of rigid decorum and severe de- 
votion. 1803 Med. frttl. IX, 442 A spirit of levity and 
wrangling, wholly inconsistent with the grave decorum due 
to the investigation and decision of a philosophical subject. 
18x4 Jane Austen Mansf. Park (1851) 81 My father., 
would never wish his grown-up daughters to be acting 
plays. His sense of decorum is strict. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. xxvii. (1878) 475 If the mothers., are 
shocked at the want of decorum in my friend Judy. 

4 . (with a. and pi.) f a. A fitting or appropriate 
act. Obs. 

1601^ A. C. Anew, to Let. fes idled Gent. 114 (Stanf.) It 
had bin a decorum in them, to have shewd themselves thank- 
ful unto such kind office. 1692 Dryden St. Evremont's 
Ess. 372 The Laugh, the Speech, the Action, accompanied 
with Agreements and Decorums. 2727 Berkeley Tour 
Italy 21 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 532 The tragedy of Caligula, 
where, amongst other decorums, Harlequin . . was very 
familiar with the Emperor himself. 

b. An act or requirement of polite behaviour ; 
a decorous observance ; chiefly in //., proprieties. 

x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw. (1 603)245 1 'he Spanish 
nation, .using a certaine decorum (which they call an obey- 
sance or . . a compliment or cerimonious curtesie'. 3676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. i. Tell not me v of your Decorums, 
supercilious Forms, and slavish Ceremonies. 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. u I, My Lady Stately longs to see you, had 
paid you a Visit but for the Decorums : She expects the 
first from you. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxx, No decorums 
could restrain the impatience of his blushing mistress to be 
forgiven. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvi. 202 The 
dignity jof his military character was hedged round by 
formalities and decorums. 

Decoun, obs. form of Deacon. 

+ Decoxrnt, V. Obs . rare. [f. De - + Covktv. : 
cf. depict, describe.'] /rails. To set down in a 
reckoning or account ; to reckon. 

1762 tr. Busch infs Syst. Geog.V. 23 He was afterw-ards 
decounted a dent2en, and the correspondent duties were 
required of him. r xr J/ 

t Decon-ple, w. 06 s. rare- 1 . [a. F . d/- 
cottplc-r to uncouple : see De- I. J uncouple. 

1601 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnnss. u.v.(Arb.) 35 Another 
company of houndes..had their couples - cast off and m 
mieht hcare the Huntsmen cr>-, horse, decouple, Auant. 

IlDecoupl^. Her. [F: fee prec.] (See 

q ™-5. Chambers Cycl., Darufl/, in heraldry, the same 
unrounled i e parted, or severed. Thus, a cneiron 
decouple is a chevron wanting so much towards the point 
that Die t.1-0 ends stand at a distance from each other. 1830 
in Robson BriLlltrald. ,, .. 

Decoure, Decourre, var. Decohe, Dj.coiuic. 

I' Decours. Her. [F: see next] = Decrement i c. 

, 7J7 - SI in Chaucers Cycl.. A moon^hcrtstnnl or cn tU- 


court. 



DECOURSB. 

f BecOU*rse. Obs . [a. F. dkoitrs (12th c.):— 
L. decttrs-um a running down, f. daurrere lo run 
down : cf. Decurse and Course.} Downward 
course, descent. Also fig. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. Turkic rv. xx. 
134 b, The Euphrates . . in the channell and decourse whereof 
are founde many pretious stones. 1597 J.^King On Jonas 
(1618) 2J3 In the decourse of many generations. 

t Decoxrrt, v . Obs . [f. De- II. 2 + Court .?/>.] 
trans. To expel or banish from court. 

ci6io Sir T. Melvil Mem. (1683) 198 He was accused., 
and. .for a time decourted. 1633 T. Adams Exp . 2 Peter 
iL 4 If the king’s favourite be forever decourted and banished. 
1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848)462 Middle- 
ton is thus decourted and all his places taken from him. 

i Decohered, ppl- ct. Obs. [f. De- II. i + 
Covered : cf. F, d£couvcrtl\ Uncovered. 

1658 J. Webb tr, Cleopatra vm. Vi. 19 His face remained 
almost quite decovered. 

+ Deco*y, sb.i Obs. [Derivation and history un- 
known.] A game of cards played in the sixteenth 
and beginning of the seventeenth century. 

c Dtccplay C viij a, Primero^ now as it hath most 
use in courts, so is there most deceit in it... At trump, saint, 
& such other like, cutting at y* neck is a good uantage so 
is cutting by a bum card (finely) vnder & ouer. . At decoy, 
they drawe easily xx handes together, and play all vpon 
assurance when 10 win or lose. 3591 Greene Disc. Coos- 
ttage (1592) 4 He play at mumchance, or decoy, he sha! 
shuffle the cards, and ile cut. 1608-9 Decker Belman 
Bond. F iij (N.), Cardes are fetcht, and mumchance or 
decoy is the game. 

Decoy (dfkoi*), sb.~ Also 7 decoye, dequoy, 
de quoi, duckquoy, 7-8 duckoy, duck-coy, 
due coy. [Decoy, in all its senses (exc. 4 a) and 
combinations, was preceded by a simple form Coy 
sb .1 (known in 1621), a. Du. hooi of the same mean- 
ing. Thus senses 1 and 3 are identical with 1 and 
3 of Coy ; sense 2 is a fig. use of 1 ; 4 b. and 5 are 
closely related to 3. The combinations decoy-bird, 
-dog, - duck , -man, etc., were preceded generally by 
the forms coy-bird , -dog, - duck , -man, etc. It is 
thus evident that de-coy is a derivative, compound, 
or extension, of Coy sb . ; but the origin of the de- 
ls undetermined. 

It has been variously conjectured to be the prefix De-, the 
Dutch article in dc kooi * the coy ' or ‘ decoy the second 
half of Du. eende in ccndc-kooi * duck-coy and an obscura- 
tion of duck itself in duck-coy, which is indeed found in the 
17th c., and (what is notable) not merely as the sb., but as 
the vb. (sye below). Yet we do not find it as the earlier 
form, which suggests that it is really a later spelling of 
popular etymology. The likelihood that decoy is the Du. 
dc kooi has been forcibly urged by C. Stoffel in Englischc 
StudienX. (1887) 180. But direct evidence is wanting. And, 
since Decoy ^ appears to be an entirely distinct word, 
being much older in the language than either this word or coy 
itself, and was probably still in use when coy was introduced 
from Dutch, it is possible that the latter was made into 
de-coy under the influence of that earlier word. It is to be 
noted also that the sense ' sharper ',4 a below, actually 
appears earlier than any other, literal or figurative, and may 
possibly not be a sense of this word at all, but an indepen- 
dent and earlier cant or slang term ; if so, it may also have 
influenced the change of coy to decoy.] 

1. A pond or pool out of which run narrow’ arms 
or 4 pipes’ covered with network or other contri- 
vances into which wild ducks or other fowl may 
be allured and there caught. 

1625 [see Decoy-duck 2}. [1626-41 Spelman in Payne- 
Gallwey Bk. Duck Decoys (1886) 2 Sir "W. Wodehouse 
(who lived in the reign of James I„ 1603-25) made among 
us the first device for catching Ducks, known by the foreign 
name of a koye. } 1641 Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., We arrived 
at Dort, passing by the Decoys, where they catch innumer- 
able quantities of fowle, 1665 — - 29 Mar., His Majestie 
was now finishing the Decoy in the Parke. 1676 Worlidcf. 
Bees (1678) 23 Allured . . as Ducks by Dequoys. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Orniih. (1680' 286 Piscinas hasce cum allecta- 
tricibus et relkpio suo apparatu Decoys seu Duck-coys 
vocant, allectatrjces coy-ducks. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money 
Chas. II Sf Jus. II (Camden) 82 A kennell for the dogs, and 
a new ducquoy in the park. 1714 Flying-Post 4-7 Dec., 
Keeper of New Forest in Hampshire, and of the Duckoy 
there. 1750 R. Pocooke Trav.{ 1888)94 The duckoy close to 
the Fleet, where the swans, .breed, as well as wildfowl. 2839 
Storehouse A xhotme 68 The decoy has superseded all those 
ancient methods of taking water fowl. 1846 M p Culloch 
A cc. Brit. Empire (1854 1 1. 179 Decoys for the taking of wild 
ducks, teal, widgeons, etc. were, .at one time, very common 
in the fens; but a few only exist at present. 1886 Payne- 
Gallwey Bk. Duck Decoys 17 A Decoy is a cunning and 
clever combination of water, nets, and screens, by means of 
which wildfowl, such as Wigeon, Mallard, and Teal, are 
caught alive. 

2. Jig. A place into which persons are enticed to 
the profit of the keeper. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F. rv. i. (R-), You who keep 
a general decoy here for foals and coxcombs (a brothel]. 
<*1839 Praed Poems (1864) 1. 197 The place was cursed 
with an evil name. And that name was ‘ The Devil’s Decoy !’ 

3. A bird (or other animal) trained to lure or 
entice others (usually of its species’) into a trap. 

i66t Humane Industry 170 Wilde Ducks, that are tamed 
and made Decoyes, to indee and betray their fellows. 1663 
Cowley Verses 4 Ets. (1669) 132 Man is to man . . a 
treacherous Decoy, and a rapacious Vulture. 1774G0LDSM. 
Nat. Hist. <1862) II. vn. xii. 235 A number of wild ducks 
made tame, which are called decoys. 1859 Tennent 
Ceylon II. vm. v. 366 A display of dry humour in the 


108 

manner in which the decoys thus played with the fears of 
the wild herd [of elephants]. 

4 . Applied to a person ; - 

|a. A swindler, sharper ; an impostor or * shark * 
wholives by his wits at the expense of his dupes. Obs. 

(It is, from the early date and sense, very doubtful if this 
belongs to this word. In the 4 character’ byBrathwait (quot. 
163th there is no reference explicit or implicit to the action of 
a decoy-duck. It rather looks as if this were a slang term 
already in use when coys and coy-ducks were introduced into 
England, and as if coy-duck were changed into dccoy-duck 
with allusion to this.) 

1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison 30 laylors .. are . . indeed for 
the most part the very off-scum of the rascally multitude, as 
Cabbage-carriers, Decoyes, Bum-bayliffes, disgraced Pur- 
seuants. Botchers, .and a rabble of such stinkardly com- 
panions. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 1. 71/1 To 
bharkes, Stales, Nims, Lifts, Foysts, Cheats, Stands, De- 
coyes. 1631 Brathwait Whimzics, Char. Decoy 25 A Decoy 
Is a brave metali’d Blade, as apt to take as give. Ibid. 32 
Which simplicitie of his our Decoy observes and workes 
upon it. 

b. One who entices, allures, or inveigles another 
into some trap, deception, or evil situation ; = 
Decoy-duck '2. 

2638 Ford Lady’s Trial v. i, I foster a decoy here [his 
niece, a strumpet) ; And she trowls on her ragged customer, 
To cut my throat for pillage. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. 
Pamass. 186 These were the true de quois, or call-ducks, 
which ticed in the scum of the city. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
xviii. T 5 To lead captive silly women, and make them the 
duck-coys to their whole family. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 108 
Some tough dram-drinker, set up as the devil’s decoy, to 
draw in proselytes. 1843 Dickens Mart. Cliuz. xii, I want 
you, besides, to act as a decoy in a case I have already told 
you of. 1849 James Woodman xxxiijlhave the pretty decoy [a 
girl] in my own hand, I can whistle either bird back to the lure. 

5 . Anything employed to allure and entice, 
especially into a trap ; an enticement, bait, trap. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. iii. § 24 Intendingonelya short 
Essay, and to be (let me call it) an honest Decoy, by 
entering on this subject, to draw others into the com- 
pleating thereof. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. n. 178 She 
that makes her Pretences to Religion a Decoy to catch the 
World. 1698 Fryer A cc. E . India & P. 45 Antilopes, not 
to be taken but by a Decoy made of Green Boughs, wherein 
a Man hides himself. 1705 Hickf.rixgili, Priester. (1721) I. 
27 [By] the Duckoy of a Wedding . . trepan 'd to Death and 
Murther’d. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times xiv. (1869) 5°° A de- 
coy roughly representing the head and antlers of a reindeer 
has been put up. 1883 A. K. Green Hand 4* Ringxx , The 
note had been sent as a decoy by the detective. 

6 . alt rib. and Comb., as decoy -bird, -dog, -goose, 
- place ; decoy-man, decoyman, one whose busi- 
ness it is to attend to a decoy for wildfowl. 

2643 Soveraigne Salve 39 Some dequoy indulgence may 
be used towards them to draw others, till all be in ftheir] 
power. 17x1 King tr. Naude's Refined Pol. v. 105 The 
Bird-catchers, to succeed in their sport, make use of decoy 
birds. 1775 Epit. in Bir/u. Weekly Post 17 Jan. (1891) xx/i 
Andrew Williams . . lived under the Aston family as Decoy- 
man 60 years. 1778 Sportsman's Diet., Decoy-duck . . by 
her allurement draws [wild ones] into the decoy-place. 1799 
W. Tooke View Russ. Emp. HI. 83 The Ostiaks .. placed 
at some distance several decoy-geese. 1839 Stonehouse 
Axholme 68. Screens, formed of reeds, are set up . . to prevent 
the possibility of the fowl seeing the decoy, man. Ibid., 
The decoy birds resort to., the mouth of the pipes, followed 
by. the young wild fowl. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxii. (1884) 164 The decoy-dog . . was a retriever of reddish 
colour.. 1887 Daily News 21 Nov. 2/8 The prisoner had 
used his shop as a decoy place for poor little girls. 

Decoy (dfkor), v. [See prcc. 

The vb. is considerably later than the sb., and its earliest 
examples are speit duckoy ; it was evidently formed directly 
from the sb., of which it reflects the contemporary varieties 
of spelling.] 

1 . traits . To allure or entice (wildfowl or other 
animals) into a snare or place of capture: said 
usually when this is done by, or with the aid of, 
another animal trained to the work. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3093 The Wild Elephants are by the 
tame Females of the same kincl as ’twere duckoy’d into 
a lodge with trap-doors. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 168 Their 
Hogs, .at night come in.. and are.put up in their Crauls or 
Pens, and yet some turn wild, which nevertheless are often 
decoyed in by the other. . 1735 Sportsman's Diet., Decoy- 
birds ... are usually kept in a cage and from thence decoy 
birds into the nets, 37 88 Reid Act. Powers 111. 11. iv. 565 
The arts they use.. to decoy hawks and other enemies. 
1835. W. Irving Tour Prairies 370 A black horse on the 
Brasis., being decoyed under a tree by a tame mare. 1845 
Yarrell Hist. Biras (ed. 2) III. 266 The outer side.. is the 
one on which the person walks who is decoying the fowl, 

2 . To entice or allure (persons) by the use of 
cunning and deceitful attractions, into a place or 
situation, away, out , from a situation, to do some- 
thing. 

x66o Hickeringill Jamaica Pref. (x66i) A ij b, To allure 
and Duckoy the unwary world, a X674 Clarendon Hist. 
Rcb. xi. (1888) § 195 Rolph answered, that the King might 
be decoyed from thence.. and then he might easily be de- 
spatched. 1709 Steele Taller No. 59 ? x That they may 
not be decoyed in by the soft Allurement of a Fine Lady. 
3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 261 Two of whom the 
manners decoyed on ship-board. 1776 Ad am Smith IV. N. 
,I * v. I. 365 [They] may sometimes decoy a weak customer 
to buy what he has no occasion for. 3832 Ht. Martineau 
j Fr.. Wittes iv. 63 They would not be decoyed away by 
a false alarm. 1865 Bari.vg- Gould Wereuylves vi. 81 This 
wretched man had decoyed children into his shop. 

Hence Decoyer, Decoying* vbl. sb. 

. 3883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxii. (1884) 162 Decoy- 
ing was the only item of the wild life still existing in the 


DECREASE. 

Broad district with which we had not made ourselves 
acquainted. 

Decoy-duck (d/'kordc-k). [f. Decoy sb. + 
Duck.. Cf. Du. kooieend in same sense.] 

1 . A duck trained to decoy its fellows. 

3653 C. Walker Hist. Independ. iii. 54 These. .are re- 
warded like Decoy Duckes for their pames. 3883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xxii.(i884) 367 These decoy ducks 
are kept in the decoy, and trained to come in for food when- 
ever they.. hear a low whistle from the decoy-man. 

2 . Jig. A person who entices another into danger 
or mischief. 

3625 Fletcher Fair Maid iv. ii, You are worse than 
simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the net by this 
decoy-duck, this tame cheater. s688 S Harwell Sqr. A Isaiia 
Dram. Person*, Shamwell . . being ruined by Cheatly, is 
made a decoy-duck for others. 3887 Daily News 11 July 
3/1 At Monte Carlo, .he was employed as a decoy duck. 

Decra’ssify, rare. [f. De- II. i + L. crass- 
us thick, gross +- -FY.] trans. To divest of what is 
crass, gross, or material. 

3855 Browning Bp. B long rant's Afol. Wks. IV. 267, 
I hear you recommend, I might at least Eliminate, decrassify 
my faith. 3885 Coupland Spirit Goethe's^ Faust vi. 202 Our 
attempt to decrassify this symbol, to see in it the wonderful 
power of the creative human brain. 

Decrease (dfkrPs, drkris), sb. Forms : 4 de- 
crees, 4-7 discrease, 5 decresse, 6- decrease, 
[a. OF. decreis , dcscrcis (later dcs-, de-crois , now 
dicroit), verbal sb. f. stem of de-, descrcis-tre 
{iie{s)creiss-aitt\ to Decrease.] 

The process of growing less ; lessening, diminu- 
tion, falling off, abatement ; the condition which 
results from this. (Opposed to Increase sb.) 

3383 Gower Conf. III. 154 That none honour fall in 
decrees [v.r. discrease]. 3488-9 Act 4 Hen VII, c. 1 To 
decresse and destruccion of your_ lyvelode. 3555 Eden 
Decades 119 They see the seas by increase and decrease to 
flowe and reflowe. 3665 Pepys Diary 28 Nov., Soon as we 
know how the plague goes this week, which we hope ^ will 
be a good decrease. 1674 Playford Skill Mils. 1. vii. 24 
Notes of Diminution or Decrease. 374a Young Nt. Th. v. 
7x7 While man is growing, life is in decrease. 3874 Green 
Short Hist. iv. § 2. 368 The steady decrease in the number of 
the greater nobles. 

t b. spec. The wane of the moon. Obs. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 626 Such Fruits.. you must gather 
. .when the Moon is under the Earth, and in decrease. 3661 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 29 The same taken in the de- 
crease of the moon . . helpeth the fits of quartans. 1746 
Hervey Mcdit. (1818) 266 The moon in her decrease pre- 
vents the dawn. 

Decrease (dfkrrs), v. Forms: a. 4-5 dis- 
crese, 5 discrease, -creace, dyscres, -creco, 6 
discrease, dyscrease ; ft 4-5 de ere esse, 4-6 de- 
crese, 5 -crece, -creace, 5-6 -crease, 6 Sc. dicres, 
6- decrease, [f. OF. de-, descreiss-, ppl. stem of 
descreistre (later deser oUtre (Cotgr. i6ti), now 
dicrottre) — Pr. descrcisscr, Cat. descrexcr, Sp. 
descrccer , It. discre'scere, which took in Romanic 
the place of L. deer esc lire, f. de- down + crcscere to 
grow : see De- I. 6 . Under the influence of the 
L., decreistre was an occasional variant in OF., 
and under the same influence, de-crese, found beside 
descrcse in ME., eventually superseded it. , An 
AngloFr. decresscr , influenced by Eng. decrese or L. 
decrescere, is found in the Statutes of Hen. VI.] 

X. intr. To grow less (in amount, importance, 
influence, etc.) ; to lessen, diminish, fall off, shrink, 
abate. (Opposed to Increase vi) 

a. 3393 Gower Conf. II. 189 Knowend how that the feith 
dlscreseth. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 224 Oure joy wylle 
sone dyscres. 3490 Caxton Encydos Prol. 2 The mone 
. .euer wauerynge, wexynge one season and waneth Sr dys- 
creaseth another season. 3526 Skelton Magnyf.z$^$ Now 
ebbe, now flowe, 11 owe increase, nowe dyscrease. 1530 
Palsgr. 518/2 , 1 discresse, I growe lasse or dymynysshe. 

£.•3382 Wyclif Gen. vui. 5 The watres 3eden and decrees- 
seden [3388 decresiden] vnto the . tenthe moneth. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vl 23 pan begynnes Nilus to decreesse. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 02 To Decrese (A. Decresse), decrescere. 
3530 Palsgr. 509/1, I decrease, I waxe lesse, ot vanysshe 
awaye. 1534 Tindale John iii. 30 He must increace; and 
I must decreace. 3608 Shaks. Per. 1. ii. 85 Tyrants’ fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than the years. 3776 Gibbon 
Decl. <$- F. ii. (1838) I. 36 The number of citizens gradually 
decreased. 1B54 Brewster More Worlds iv. 68 'ihe tem- 
perature . . decreases as we rise in the atmosphere. 

2 . trails. To cause to grow less; to lessen, 
diminish. 

c 3470 Harding Chron. xvi. vii, For couetyse his brother 
to discreace. 3587 Mirr. Mag., Cordila xlv, He first 
depreast my wealth. 3506 Shaks. Tam, Shrew 11. 119 
His Lands and goods, Which I haue bettered rather then 
decreast. 3651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 80 Yet the Father 
knew very well that age decreaseth strength, c 37x8 Prior 
An Epitaph 42 Nor cherish’d they relations poor, That 
might decrease their present store. 3865 Mill in Even. 
Star 10 July, That did not decrease in the least the hun- 
dreds of miles which London was distant from Edinburgh. 

Hence Decrea'sing* vbl. sb. and ppl. a., De- 
ere a 1 singly adv. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. ii. (3495) 298 In the 
whyche waters.. it makyth encreasynge and decrcsyngc . 

* 59 1 PeRcivall Sp. Diet., Dcscrccimiento, decreasing. 3633 
Fletcher Purple Isl. ix. 1 . 134 Which yet increases more 
with the decreasing day. *796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 277 
[Quakers] hold that . . baptism with water belonged <0 an 
inferior and decreasing dispensation. 3822 Examiner 2 1 0/ * 
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Glaring On its contiguous objects, and decreasingly gleaming 
to the foreground. Mod. Food was decreasingly scarce. 

+ Decreation (drknV'Jan). Obs. [f, De- 1 . 6 
+ Creation. (In sense of * diminution ’ dicriation 
is found in 14 th c. F.)] The undoing of creation ; 
depriving of existence ; annihilation. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 47 As he is a creature, hee 
feares decreation. 167S Cudwokth Intel l. Syst. r. i. § 37. 
45 More Reasonable, .then the continual Decreation and 
Annihilation of the souls of Brutes. 

f Decrea*tor. Obs. [f. De- 1.6 + Creator, 
implying a vb. decrcate : see prec.] One who un- 
creates or annihilates. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 25. 426 Not only the 
Creator of all the other gods, but also.. the Decreator of 
them. 

Decree©, obs. form of Decrease. 

Decree (dfler**), sb. Also 4-6 decre. [a. 
OF. deer I, var. of decre t (in pi. decree , dccres)~Vs. 
decret, Sp., It. deer do, ad. L. decrehtm , subst. use J 
of neuter of decre/ us, pa. pple. of decern ere to 
decree : see Decern.] 

1. An ordinance or edict set forth by the civil or 
other authority; an authoritative decision having 
the force of law. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P . B. 1745 pen watz demed a de-cre bi 
he duk seluen. £1330 R. BkUNNe Citron. (1810) 122 At 
London J>ri wer atteynt, decre was mad for pate. 1483 
Calk. A ngl. 92 A Decree, decretum. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 
rv.i. 102 There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 1637 
{title), A Decree of the Starre-Chamber concerning Printing. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 7 The dire Decrees Of hard 
Euristheus. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Si. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(i799)III. 639 The Constituent Assembly, .abolished, by it’s 
decree of September 2791, the justice which it had done to 
persons of colour in the Antilles. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. 
Davies Meir. Syst. in. (1871) 140 This report was sanctioned 
by a decree of tlm assembly. 1851 Tennyson To the Queen 
ix, To take Occasion by the hand, and make The bounds of 
freedom wider yet By shaping some august decree. 
fig. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. ii. 20 The braine may 
deuise laves for the blood, but a hot temper leapes ore 
a colde decree. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 289 Whether 
by Nature’s Curse, Or Fate's Decree. 

2. Eccl. An edict or law of an ecclesiastical 
council, usually one settling some disputed or 
doubtful point of doctrine or discipline ; in pi. the 
collection of sucli laws and decisions, forming part 
of the canon law. (Cf. Decretal.) 

1303 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 4640 Hyt ys forbode hym, 
yn j>e decre, Myracles for to make or se. 1377 Lange, P. 
Pi. B. xv. 373 Doctoures of decres and of dnunite Maistres. 
1393 Gower Confi. I. 257 The pope.. hath made and yove 
the decre. 2532 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 95 
Master Morgan Johns, bachelor of decrees. 1564 {title), 

A godly and necessarie Admonition of the Decrees and 
Canons of the Counsel of Trent. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 
20 He was . . admitted to the extraordinary reading of any 
Book of the Decretals, that is to the degree of Bach, of 
Decrees, which some call the Canon Law. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon p. xxxvjj, A Decree is an Ordinance which is 
enacted by the Pope himself, by and with the advice of his 
Cardinals in Council assembled, without being consulted by 
any one thereon. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 189/1 The king 
and the queen-mother promised. .that they would accept 
the decrees of the Council [of Trent]^ 1893 P. T. Forsyth 
in Faith <5- Criticism 106 If that infallibility be carried 
beyond Himself, .there is no logical halting-place till we 
arrive at the Vatican Decrees. 

3. Theol. One of the eternal purposes of God 
whereby events are foreordained. 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 1. (1880) 1 All the Deuils 
deepe in hell, at his decrees doe quake. 1648 Assembly's 
Larger Catcch. Q. 12 God’s Decrees are the wise, free, and 
holy acts of the counsel of his will, whereby from all eternity, 
he hath, for his own glory, unchangeably fore-ordained what- 
soever comes to passe m time. 01x7x1 Ken Hynmarium 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 108 Her Conscience tells her God's 
Decree Full option gave, and made her free. x86o Motley 
Net fieri . (1868) I. i. 4 Philip stood enfeoffed, by divine decree, 
of., possessions far and near. _ 

4. Law. A judicial decision. In various specific 
uses: a. Norn. Law. A decision given by the 
emperor on a question brought before him judi- 
cially. 

1776-81 Gibbon Decl . <5- F. xliv, The rescripts cf the 
emperor, his grants and decrees, his edicts and pragmatic 
sanctions, were subscribed in purple ink. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains 1. § 5 An imperial constitution is what the emperor 
has established by decree, edict, or letter. It has never 
been disputed that such a constitution has the full force of 
a lex. 

b. Eng. Law. The judgement of a court of 
equity, or of the Court of Admiralty, Probate, and 
Divorce. But since the Judicature Act of 1873 - 5 , 
the term 1 judgement * is applied to the decisions 
of courts having both common law and equity 
powers. 

Decree \ s still used in Admiralty cases. # In Divorce cases, 
a decree is an order of the Court declaring the nullity or 
dissolution of marriage, or the judicial separation of the 
parties. Decree nisi : the order made by the court for 
divorce, which remains conditional for at least six months, 
after which, unless cause to the contrary is shown, it is 
made absolute. In Ecclesiastical cases, decree is a special 
form of citation of the party to the suit. 

1622 Callis St at. Sewers (1647) 231 A Decree is .. only 
a Sentence or Judgement in a Court of Justice, delivered or 
declared by the Judges there. 1735 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 
IV . 39 But two Causes, and both by Consent, have been 
brought to a Decree. 3768 Blackstone Comm. III. 451 


When all are heard, the court pronounces the decree, adjust- 
ing every point in debate according to equity and good 
conscience. 1848 Wharton Law Lex . s. v., Courts of 
equity may adjust their decrees so as to meet different 
exigencies, .whereas courts of common law are bound down 
to a fixed and invariable form of judgment. 1873 Act 36 <5 
37 Viet. c. 66 §100 In the construction of this Act.. the 
several words herein-after mentioned shall have, or include, 
the meanings following; (that is to say)..* Judgment ’ shall 
include Decree.^ 1873 Phillimore Eccles. Law 1254 These 
decrees or citations are signed by the Registrar of the Court. 
1892 Geary Law of Marriage 354 A decree of judicial 
separation may be subsequently turned into a decree for 
dissolution. 1893 Barnes in Law Rep. Probate Div. 254 
The decree I make will be : that the crew other than the 
captain shall receive salvage according to their ratings. 
Mod. Newspr., A decree nisi was pronounced. The decree 
was made absolute. 

c. Sc. Law. The final judgement or sentence of 
a civil court, whereby the question at issue between 
the parties is decided ; strictly, a judgement which 
can be put in force by containing the executive 
words * and decems * : cf. Decernitdbe. 

Decrees are said to be condetnnator or absolvitor accord- 
ing as the decision is in favour of the pursuer or the defender. 
A decree in absence is a decree pronounced against a de- 
fender who has not appeared and pleaded on the merits of 
the causes ‘Judgement by Default’ in English Common 
Law. Decree of Registration is a decree fictione juris of 
a court, interposed without the actual invervention of 
a judge, in virtue of the party's consent to a decree going 
out against him. Decree arbitral : an award by one or 
more arbiters : see Arbitral. Decree dative ; see Dative. 
Decree of Locality, Modification, and Valuation of Teinds \ 
various decisions of the Teind Court. (Bell, Diet. Law 
Scotl. 1861.) Cf. earlier Decreet i b. 

X754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 484 Before homing 
could pass on the decree of an inferior judge, the decree 
was, by our former practice, to have been judicially produced 
before the Session, and their authority interposed to it by 
a new decree. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v., The 
decree issued by the Court of Session in aid of the inferior 
court decree, was called a decree conform. 1877 Mackay 
Practice Crt. Session I. 581 The term decree is now some- 
times used interchangeably with interlocutor, though it 
might be convenient to apply the former to a final deter- 
mination by which the whole or a substantive part of the 
cause is decided, and the latter to an order pronounced in 
its course. 

Decree (d/krr), v. Also 6 decre, decrey, 
[f. Decree sb. : cf. F. dicrlter , f. dlcrcti] 

1. trans. To command (something) by decree ; 
to order, appoint, or assign authoritatively, or- 
dain. 

3399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 424/1 [Their] Commissaries., 
declared and decreed, and ad jugged yo we fore to be deposed 
and pryved . .of the Astate of Kyng. 3538 Starkey England 
1. i. 20 No partycular mean by cyuyle ordynance decred. 
1590 Marlowe Edw.II, Wks. (Rtldg.) 394/2 The stately 
triumph we decreed. _ a 3627 Middleton Mayor of Q. iv. ii, 
Upon the plain of Salisbury A peaceful meeting theydecreen. 
3637 Decree Star Chamber § 11 It is further Ordered and 
Decreed, that no Merchant, Bookseller.. shall imprint,. any 
English bookes [etc.], a 37x8 Rowe (J.), Their father, .has 
decreed His sceptre to the younger. 1858 F roude Hist. Eng. 
III. xii. X3 The English parliaments were, .decreeing the 
dissolution of the smaller monasteries. 3876 J . H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. I. tit. i. 309 The cities sent embassies to him, 
decreeing him public honours. 

b. fig. To ordain as by Divine appointment, or 
by fate. 

0x580 C’tess Pembroke Ps. (1823) cxix. B. Hi, What thou 
dost decree. 3594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ii. (1611)4 Wherewith 
God hath eternally decreed when and how they should be. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N. x. v. 330 What is decreed, must be : and 
be this so. X795 Southey Joan of Arc vi. 68 For Heaven 
all-just Hath seen our sufferings and decreed their end. 
1841 Lm^Arab. Nts. I. 111 Give me patience, O Allah, to 
bear what Thou decreest. 

2. Law. ■j* To pronounce judgement on (a cause), 
decide judicially {obs.) ; to order or determine by 
a judicial decision ; to adjudge ; absol. to give 
judgement in a cause. 

1530 Palsgr. 509/1, I shall decree it or it be to morowe 
noone. 3370 Levins 4 6/39 T o Decree, decernerc. x62iElsing 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 112 He decreed the cause 
not hearing any one tvytnesse. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2; 
I. 469 It was decreed to be a resulting trust for the grantor. 
Ibid. VI. 489 Lord Bathurst decreed accordingly. 3891 
Law Reports Weekly Notes 43/1 The Court would not 
decree specific performance of a contract of service. 

3. To decide or determine authoritatively ; to 
pronounce by decree. 

a 1571 Jewel Serin. Haggai i. 4 Our fathers in the 
Councill holden at Constance . . have decreed . . that, to 
minister the Communion to a lay man under both kinds, is 
an open heresie. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxii. 116 What- 
soever that Assembly shall Decree. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
I. v. ii,The Third Estate is decreeing that it is, was, and will 
be nothing but a National Assembly. 

+ b. To decree {a persoit) for-, to put him down 
as, pronounce him to be. Obs. rare. 

x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady iv. 1, Such a Coxcomb, 
such a whining Ass, as you decreed me for when I was last 
here. 

d*4. To determine, resolve, decide ( to do some- 
thing). Obs. or arch. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 86 b, Decreyinge with 
them selfe..to beare and suffre all thynges. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado 1. six. 35, I haue decreed not to sing in my cage. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 333 When thou hast decreed 
; to seize their Stores. 1754 Fielding Jon. Wild iv. vfu, 

I Here we decreed to rest and dine. sZyi R. Ellis Catullus 
\ viii. 17 Who decrees to live thine own? 


5. absol. or intr. To decide, determine, ordain. 

1591 Spenser Kuincs of Rome vi. xx So did the Gods by 
heavenly doome decree. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. I. ii. tn As 
the destinies decrees. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. 
(1678) 3 Laws, decreed of in the fields [of battle). 3667 
Milton P. L. iii. 172 As my Eternal purpose hath decreed. 

Hence Decree’d///. a.. Decreeing vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasvt. Par. Phil. ii. (R.), Suche was the 
decreed wyll of the father. 1591 Spenser Ruins of Time 35 
Bereft of both by Fates vniust decreeing. x6x8 Bolton F Ictus 
m. xxi. 242 Hee laboured by the law of Sulpitius to take from 
Sulla his decreed employment. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 133 
The decreeing and executing Power not being combined. 

Decreeable (d/'krrab’l), a. rare. .[-ABLE.] 
Capable of being decreed. 

1846 Worcester cites Vernon, 
t Deere ement, Obs. [-KENT.] a decreeing, 
a decree. 


1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 5/1 These.. expresse decree- 
ments of general councels. x6ox Bi\ W. Barlow Defense 
107 The sole .. iudge of all writings and decreementes. 

Decreement, obs. (erron.) f. Decrement. 
Decreer (dHcrroik [-er *.] One who decrees. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vn. ii. 283 The word naturally 
signifies a Commander or Decreer. 1664 — Myst. I nig. 285 
A Decreer of Idolatrous practices, a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. 
1. in. 103 (R.), The first decreer of it. 

Decrees, decreesse, obs. forms of Decrease. 

Decreet (dzkrrt), sb. Obs. or arch. Forms : 
4-5 decret, 5-7 decreit, decrete, 6 - decreet, 
[a. F. dlcret , or ad. L. dea-et-um : see Decree j^.] 

1. An earlier form of the word Decree, entirely 
Obs. in English, and in Sc. retained only as in b. 

c 1374 Chaucer Roeth. 1. iv. 17 pora3 her decretz and hire 
iugementys. c 3425 Wyntoun Cron. VHt. v. 172 He gert 
ha me hare decrete retrete, And all tvl wndo Jpaire sentens. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108 b/x Lyke as it is had in the 
decrete. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Caiech. (1884) s The decreet 
maid in our provincial counsale. 1571 Sal. Poems. Reform. 
xxviii. 78 Aganis thair Cannoun Law thay gaif decreit. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Mi sc. Poems xxxii. 10 Nane dou 
reduce the Destinies decreit, 

b. Sc. Law . = Decree 4 c. (The vernacular 
form in Sc . ; now arch.) 

x'491 Sc. Acts Jas. IV (1597) § 30 Within twentie daies 
after the decreet of the dehuerance he given there vpon. 
1584 Sc. Acts Jas. VI { 1597) § 139 All decreetes giuen be 
quhatsumeuer Judges. x6op Skene Reg. Maj. 21 The effect 
of ane decreit given be Arbiters is, that it sail be obeyed, 
quhither it be just or nocht. 1752 in Scots Mag. June (1753) 
287/2 He had procured a sist.. against the decreet. 1812 
Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) I. 272 The only effect of this 
decreet of the Court of Teinds. 1824 Scott Redgauutlet 
ch. ii, It went ..just like a decreet in absence. 1833 Act 
3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 70 Such summary decreets and 
warrants. 

2. A decision, determination. Obs. rare. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 101 Chaunge Jri decret, & do not Jus 
Jjat bu hast vowid unwarly. c 1470 Henry Wallace vnr. 
630 This decret thar wit amang thaim fand;_ Gyff Wallace 
wald apon him tak the croun,To gyff battaill thai suld be 
redy boun. 

+ Decreet (d/krrt), v. Obs. Forms : see prec. 
[a. F. dlcrltc-r, f. dicret Decree. Only Sc. after 
15 th c.] 

1. traits. To decree, order, ordain. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vj. iv. 72 He Decretyd hvm Jxir 
Kyng to be. 1457 Sc, Acts. Jas. II. (1814) II. 48 /x It is 
decretyt & ordamyt b* wapinschawings be haldin be pc 
lords. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) I* x h x - 
97 a/i It is decreted by sentence dyuyne. c 3565 Lindesav 
(P itscottie) CJiron. Scot. (1728) 62 It is also, .decreeted that 
all faithful men shall lay to their shoulders for expelling of 
thir common enemies.^ 1633 Sc. Acts Ckas. I (1817) V. 42/2 
Quhat they sail decreit and determine. 

2. To decide, determine, resolve {to do something). 

1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 138 He decreltit to pas 

hame, and to leaue the Regent’s company. 

3. intr. To pronounce a decision or judgement. 

1563 WinJet Whs. (1890) . II. 30^ Paraduentuir he..hes 

brestit out erar of a manlie passioun, than decretit be 
heuinlie ressoun. 1597 Montgomerie CJierrie fy Slae 1324 
Since 3e goursells submit To do as 1 decreit. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 21 Be consent of the parties, the Arbiters may 
decreit as they please. Ibid. 65 Arbiters, .may not decreit 
vpon ane halie day. 

Hence Decree'ted ppl. a., decreed. 

372. Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 558 A Decreeted Non-juror. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxx. 168 The more to pacify tn 
king he showed to him. .the decreted bull. „ . 

Decrement (detriment). [nd. L. decrement- 
urn, f. decre - stem of inceptive decre-sc-erc to De- 
crease : see -ment.] 

1. The process or fact of decreasing or growing 
gradually less, or (with pi.) an instance of tins ; 
decrease, diminution, lessening, waste, loss. ( p 
posed to increment .) * . 

1 1621 Mouotago Diatribx 3™, i oSd 


,uffe?a continnal DotmuI, and gre*- 

Iower and tower. ' '>774 /• PhgStS 

where there is a continual decrement. 3840 J. • 

VitJby*Z»£‘ 8. Signs of .he decrement ofv.tal energ,. 
+ b. spec. Bodily decay, wasting away. Obs. 

Browne Pseud. Efi. VI. iv. 269 Oar decrement 
acctdenttesj we set apace, and in our las. days preap.tate 
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into our graves. 169* Ray Dissol. World* 11. v. (1732) 340 
There is a Decrement or Decay both of Things and Men. 

c. The wane (of the moon ) ; spec, in Heraldry. 
1610 Guilum Heraldry in. iii. (1611) 91 Her divers de- 
nominations in Heraldrie, as her increment in her increase 
..her decrement in her waning and her detriment in her 
change and eclipse. x8zz T. Taylor Apjtleit/s 292 The 
Moon, ‘defining the month through her increments, and 
afterwards by her equal decrements. 

d. Decrement of life : in the doctrine of annuities 
and tables of mortality : The (annual) decrease of 
a given number of persons by death. 

1752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. liii. 335 The decrements oflife 
may be esteemed nearly equal, after a certain age. 1755 
Brakenridge ibid. XLIX. 180 It will be easy to form a table 
of the decrements of life. 1851 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
jj, vi. 178 The decrement of life, or the law of mortality. 

e. Crystallography. 4 A successive diminution of 
the layers of molecules, applied to the faces of the 
primitive form, by which the secondary forms are 
supposed to be produced * (Webster). 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 146 The decre- 
ments on the edges concur with those in the angles to pro- 
duce the same crystalline form. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. 
Crystallogr. x8 When the additions do not cover the whole 
surface of a primary form, but there are rows of molecules 
omitted on the edges, or angles of the superimposed plates, 
such omission is called a decrement. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. 
II. vii. 402 The secondary forms of all crystals are derived 
from their primary forms by a regular process of decrement. 
2 . The amount lost by diminution or waste; 
spec, in Math, a small quantity by which a variable 
diminishes ( e . g. in a given small time). 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes $ Qttal [What] the obtained 
powder amounts to over and above the decrement of 
weight. 1758 I. Lyons Fluxions 00 Let Y be the decrement 
of y. 1812-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 227 The de- 
crements of heat in each second. 1846 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) 
I. 202 Admitting increase or diminution by infinitely small 
increments or decrements. 1883 Economist 15 Sept., If the 
unearned increment is to be appropriated by the State.. 
The undeserved^ decrement, as perhaps it may be called, 
would surely claim compensation. 

+ 3 . Applied to certain college expenses at Ox- 
ford : see quot. 1726. Ohs. 

[1483 in Arnolde Citron. (1811) 271 Item in decrementis, »j. 
li. vij. s’, i. d\] 1726 R. Newton in Reminiscences (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 64 Decrements, each Scholar's proportion for 
Fuel, Candles, Salt, and other common necessaries : origin- 
ally so call’d as so much did, on these accounts, dccrcscere, 
or was discounted from a Scholar’s Endowment. 

+ Decreprdity. rare — l . [f. decrepid, \ variant 
of Decrepit, after timidity , etc.] = Decrepi- 
tude. 

a 1760 Misc. in Ann. Reg. 190/2 Age pictured in the mind 
is decrepidity in winter, retiring in the evening to the com- 
fortable shelter of a fire-side. 

Decrepit (dfkre-pit), a. {sh.) Also 6 decro- 
pute, decreaped, 0-7 decrepite, -et, 7 -ate, 
7-9 decrepid, 8 decripid, -ed, decripped. [a. F. 
dtcrUpit (16th c.), in i5thc. dcscrcpy , ad. L. decrepit- 
us very old, decrepit, f. de~ down + ci'epit-, ppl. 
stem of crepdre to crack, creak, rattle. The final 
•it has had many forms assimilated to pa. pples., 
adjs. in -id, etc.] 

1 . Of living beings (and their attributes) : Wasted 
or worn out with old age, decayed and enfeebled 
with infirmities ; old and feeble. 

c 1^50 Henryson Praise 0/ Age 2 Ane auld man, and de- 
crepit, hard I sing. 1511-2 Act 3 Hen. Fill , c. 3 § 1 
Every man . . not lame decrepute or maymed. 1550 Crow- 
ley Inform. A- Petit. 463 To sustayne theyr parents decrepet 
age. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxix. 361 A fourth 
farre older decrepate with age, 1689-90 Tf.mple Ess. 
Health Sf Long Life Wks. 1731 I. 273 With common 
Diseases Strength grows decrepit. 1752 Fielding Amelia 
(1775) X. 4 Poor old decrepit people, who are incapable of 
getting a livelihood by work. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
xx. 283 Some poor old pensioner, decrepit and feeble-eyed. 

/3. decrepid, etc. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Lit. Fr. Lawyer 
1. i, Thou shalt not find I am decrepid. 1696 Dryden Let . 
Mrs. Stewart 1 Oct. Wks. 1800 I. 11. 66 How can you be so 
good to an old decrepid man? 1719 D’Urff.y Pills (1872) 
IV. 317 Decripped old Sinners. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
J 3 k. 1. 2t6 A poor decrepid old woman. 1845 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Client . I. 204 An old, decrepid. .animal. 

2. fig. of things. 

l 594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 23 The decrepite Churches in 
contention beyond sea. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
v. xxi. 264 Decrepite superstitions. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. 
Reform Wks. III. 261 The poor wasted decrepid revenue 
of the principality. 1863 ^D. G. Mitchell My Farm of 
Edgewood 124/I'he decrepid apple trees are rooted up. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in iB/lt C. I. i. 116 The military administra- 
tions of surrounding nations were singularly decrepit and 
corrupt. 

B. sh. One who is decrepit. Ohs. or local. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 25 In men full of dayes, and 
such decrepittes as old age hath -long arrested. 1887 .S*. 
Cheshire Gloss., Dccripfit , a cripple, lame person. 

+ Decrepit, v. oh— 1 [f. prec.] To make 
decrepit (see quot.). 

1688 IL Holme Armoury in. 310/2 The Tying Neck and 
Heels, is a Punishment of decrepiting, that is benumming 
the Body, by drawing it all together, as it were into a 
round Ball. 

f Decrepitage, Decrepitancy. Ohs. Irregular 
formations » Decrepitude. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals II. in. 176 Of his goodness 
and decrepjtage JAw/a e decrepit Ibid. in. 11. 302 His 
age . . his infirmities, and decrepitancy. 


Decrepitate (dfkre'pite't), v. [f. meek or 
mod.L. decrcpilare, f. dc- down, away + -aypitarc 
to crackle, freq. of crcpare to crack. Cf. F. dderd- 
piter (1C90 in Hatzf.).] 

1 . traits. To calcine or roast (a salt or mineral) 
until it no longer crackles in the fire. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 87 And so will it 
come to passe in a pot of salt, although decrepitated. 1684 
Boylf. Porousn. Anim. <5 • Solid Bod. viii. 125 A pound of 
Dantzick Vitriol and a pound of Sea Salt, after the former 
had been very lightly calcined, and the latter decrepitated. 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 379 Decrepitate them, i.e. dry 
them till they crack, in a pan, crucible, or clean fire shovel. 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain Gl. 82 The salt purified 
and decrepitated,— that is, subjected to the action of heat 
until all crackling noise has ceased. 

2 . inlr. Of salts and minerals: To make a 
crackling noise when suddenly heated, accompanied 
by a violent disintegration of their particles. 

This is owing to the sudden conversion into steam of the 
water enclosed within the substance, or, as in some natural 
minerals, to the unequal expansion of the Jaminse which 
compose them. Watts Diet. Client. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 54 Put in the fire,Jt presently de- 
crepitates with no less noise than salt itself.- x8oo tr, 
Lagrange's Client. I. 331 If transparent, calcareous spar be 
exposed to a sudden heat, it decrepitates and loses its 
transparency. 1849 Dana Geol. v. (1850) 324 note, It de- 
crepitates. .out does not fuse. 

Hence Decre’pitated ppl. a Decrepitating 
vbl. sh. and ppl. a . 

1662 R. Mathew Uni. Atch. % iox. 165 Let thy salt 
stand meanly red til it wil crack no more, and that is called 
decrepitating. 1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 84/2, I.. take 
equal parts of decrepitated salt and nitre. 1819 H. Busk 
Vcstriad v. 53 Decrepitating salts with fury crack, . 1874 
Grove Conirtb. Sc. in Corr. P/iys. Forces 304 A brilliant 
combustion, attended with a decrepitating noise. 

Decrepitation (dfkrepiti? l, j3n). [n. of action 

f. Decrepitate : see - ation. Also mod.F. (1742 
in Hatzf.), and prob. in 16— f 7th c. Latin.] The 
action of the verb Decrepitate : a. The calcining 
of a salt or mineral until it ceases to crackle with 
the heat. b. The crackling and disintegration of 
a salt or mineral when exposed to sudden heat. 

1669 W. SisirsoN Hydrol. Chym. 142 Unless the hydro- 
pick moisture, .be exhausted by flagration or.decrepitation. 
1685 Phil. Trans. XV. xo6i In the decrepitation of common 
Salt. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. v. 360 Decrepitation is 
generally occasioned by the expansion of the outer portions 
before the interior has had time to heat. 1830 Lind ley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 242 Said to contain nitre, a proof of which is shewn 
by their frequent decrepitation when thrown on the fire. 

Decrepitly (dfkre-pitli), adv. [-ly 2 .] In a 
decrepit manner. 

1848 Lowell Sir Launfal n. i, And she rose up decrepitly 
For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

+ Decre-pitness. Oh. Also y-S decrepid-. 

[-ness.] —Decrepitude. 

1601 Cornwallves Ep. x, Before decrepitness and death 
catch me. 1677 Wycherley PI. Dealer 11. i, Wou’dst thou 
make me the Staff of thy Age, the Crutch of thy Decrepjd- 
ness ? 1703 J. Savage Lett. Anticntsx iii. 49 The Decrepid- 
ness of extream Old Age. 

Decrepitude (drkre-pitix/d). [a. F. dterdpi- 
tude (14th c.), prob. repr. a med.L. *decrepitudo , 
f. decrepitus , or on the model of similar formations : 
see -tude.] The state or condition of being de- 
crepit; a state of feebleness and decay, csp. that 
due to old age. lit. and fig. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xix. (1632)37 She . . dies in her 
decrepitude. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 151 r 1 The several 
stages by. which animal life makes its progress from infancy 
to decrepitude. 1784 Cowper Task it. 489 Praise from the 
rivel’d lips of toothless, bald Decrepitude. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus lxi. x6i Still when hoary decrepitude . . Nods a 
tremulous Yes to all. 1875 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome lxxv. 
(1877) 627 Paganism thus stricken down in her decrepitude 
never rose again. 

tDecre*pity. Ohs. [a. OF. dterdpitt (ifi-1 7th 
c. in Godef.), ad. med.L. decrepit-ds , -tdtem (Du 
Cange), f. L. decrepit usl] - Decrepitude. 

157*6 Newton tr. Lemuies Complex. 30 a, The firste enter- 
aunce and steppe into Olde Age, which is the nexte neigh- 
boure to decrepirie and dotage. 1598 Florio, Decrepit a . . 
olde age, decrepitie. 1603 — Montaigne ii. xxix. (1632) 394 
Being demanded what his studies would stead him in his 
decrepity. 1605 Chatman All Foolcs Plays 3873 1. 160 A true 
Loadstone to draw on Decrepity. 

Decrescence (drkre’sens). rare. [ad. L. de- 
cresccnlia decreasing, waning, f. deeriscere to De- 
crease : see -KNCE.] Waning state or condition. 

3872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 899 They, have attained their 
maximum.of development, and, by inevitable sequence, have 
begun their decrescence. 

II Decrescendo (d?kreje'ndc>). Mils. [It. = 
decreasing.] A musical direction indicating that 
the tone is to be gradually lessened in force or 
loudness ; — Diminuendo. As sh. ; A gradual 
diminution ofloudness of tone. 

^3^80 Grove Diet. Mus. s-v., A decrescendo of 48 bars from 

Decrescent (d/krc'sCnt), a. and sh. Also 7-8 
deoressant. [ad. L. decrcscenl-em, pr. pple. of 
dccrcscere to Decrease : scc-ent. For the earlier 
spelling, cf. Crescent.] 

A. adj. Decreasing, growing gradually less. 


Chiefly of the moon : Waning, in her decrement; 
in Her. represented with the horns towards the 
sinister side. In Bot. applied to organs which de- 
crease gradually from the base upwards. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry m. iii. {3660) iii Hebeareth Azure, 
a Moon deoressant Proper. 1674 Jeake Aril It. 1. 11696)30 
Then draw the Decrescent Lunular, or Separatrix.. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Decrement , The moon looking to the 
left side of the escutcheon is always supposed to be decres- 
sant. i8xx Pinkerton Petral. II. 167 A dozen specimens, 
which presented a decrescent progression, with regard to the 
size of the grain. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4- Lyn. 518 Be- 
tween the increscent and decrescent moon. 

B. sh. The moon in her decrement or wane : used 
in Her . as a bearing. (Opposed to increscent.) 

1616 Bullokar, Decressant, the Moone in the last quarter. 

? 1620 Feltham Resolves xxviii. (xst ed.) 88 Thus while he 
sinnes, he is a Dccressant; when he repents, a Cressant. 
1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2674/4 A Cross Moline between 2 In- 
crescents and 2 Decrcscents. 1851 J. B. Hume Poems, 
Glenfinlas 162 The wan decrescent’s slanting beams. 

Deerese, decrease, obs. forms of Decrease. 
Decresion, var. of Decretion Ohs., decrease. 
Decretal (dfkrftal), a., sh. Also 4-7 -ale, 
-all(e, (7 decreetall). [a. F. dPcrdlal, - ale ( z 3 th c.), 
ad. L. decretdlis of or containing a decree, whence 
med.L, dccretales (sc. epistolss) papal letters con- 
taining decrees, decreldle a decree, statute, constitu- 
tion.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing, 
a decree or decrees, a. Pertaining to the papal 
decrees : see B. i. + Decretal right : canon law. 

1480 Caxton Fayles of A. hi. v. 175 After the decretall and 
cyuyfl ryght. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. vii. 43 The 
decretall epistles heaped together by Gregorie the .ix. 1563-87 
Foxe A. M. (1596) 5/1 Decided by ceiteine new decretal 
or rather extradecretal and extravagant constitutions, a 1631 ’ 
Donne in Select. (18401 18 The word inspired^ by the Holy 
Ghost ; not apocryphal, not decretal, not traditional. 1682 
Burnet Rights Princes v. 165 That impudent Forgery of 
the Decretal Epistles. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 59 Die 
canon laws, or decretal epistles of the popes, are . . rescripts 
in the strictest sense. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 193 Cam- 
peggio had read the decretal bull to him ana his minister. 

b. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a decree of 
Chancery or other civil court. 

1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 253 Persuant to a Decretall 
order of y« Provinll. Judges. 17x4 Loud. Gaz. No. 5253/4 
A Decretal Order made in the High Court of Chancery. 
1819 Swanston Reports (Chancery) III. 238 The bill could 
not be dismissed by motion of course. That order was de- 
cretal, and necessarily retained the cause. 1884 Weekly 
Notes 20 Dec. 242/2 Such an order is decretal only and not 
a final foreclosure judgment. 

+ 2 . Having the force of a decree or absolute 
command, imperative, b. trdnsf. of the person 
who commands. Ohs. 

a 1610 Healey Epictetus' Man. Ixxiv. (1636) 95 To observ e 
all these as decretall lawes^ never to bee violated. 16x0 — 
St. A ttg. CitieofGod xxi. viii. (1620) 793 What more decretall 
law hath God. laid vpon nature. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. 
Pardoned 11. ii. (1713) 392 When he [the Almighty] .. seems 
to .have been most peremptory and decretal in his threat- 
enings. 

+ 3 . Decisive, definitive. Ohs. 7 'are. 

3608 Chapman Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 II. 3x9 So heer’s 
a most decreetall end of me. 3697 Evelyn Numism. vii. 
252 The decretal Battel at Pharsalia. 

B. sh. 

1 . Eccl . A papal decree or decretal epistle; a 
document issued by a Pope, containing a decree 
or authoritative decision on some point of doctrine 
or ecclesiastical law. b. pi. The collection of such 
decrees, forming part of the canon law. 

£■1330 R. Brunne Chroit. (1810) 337, & if decretal ne 
were ordeynd for J>is, pe clerkes ouer alle ne rouht to do 
amys. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 428 Ac in canoun ne in pe 
decretales I can nougte rede a lyne. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. 
v. 26 They . . goo lerne anon the lawes or decretals, c 1555 
HAitrsFiELD Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 191 That .. the Pope 
would sign a Decretall drawn out for iris purpose. 1645 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 358 To uphold nis opinion, by 
Canons, and Gregorian decretals- 1725 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. 
Hist, i.’jt/i C. I. v.69 The Name of Decretals is particularly 
given to the Letters of the Popes which contain Constitu- 
tions and Regulations. .1818 Hallam J\lid. Ages { 1841) I. 
vii. 524 Upon these spurious decretals was bunt the great 
fabric of papal supremacy over the different national 
churches. . 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. ix. 312 The first de- 
cretal, which was withheld by Campeggio, in which he had 
pronounced the marriage with Catherine invalid. 3860 Lit. 
Churchman VI. 304/2 The false decretals of Isidore. 

The sing, was occasionally used instead of the 
pi. in sense b above. Ohs . 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxvi.(i6 38)110 They that be 
learned in the law . . hold the decretall bindeth not in this 
Realme. 3563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1684) III. 307 They 
brought forth a Decretal, a Book of the Bishop of Romes 
Law, to bind me to answer, 

2 . transf. A decree, ordinance. 

.3588 Greene Pcrimedes 3 To phlebotomie, to fomenta- 
ctons, and such medicinall decretals, a 1652 J. Smith Scl. 
Dtsc.v. 171 Which are not the eternal dictates and decretals 
of the divine nature. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Ckr. 86 A re- 
peal of the decretals of Eternity. 

’[ Decretaliarch. Ohs. [F. cHcrt/aliarehei} A 
word of Rabelais : the lord of decretals, the Pope. 

X656 in Blount Glossogr. [from Cotgravef 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv, Jiv, The blessed Kingdom of Heaven, whose 
Keys are given to our good God and Decretaliarch. 
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f Decre-taline, a. Ohs. [f. Decuetal + -ine.] j 
Of or belonging to the Decretals. i 

x6oo 0 . E. Refl. Libel u. m. 59 They haue receiued a ! 
new decretaline law, wherein they walke more curiously, 1 
then in the law of God- Ibid. 11. iv, 90 Their decretaline 
doctrine is neither sound, nor holy. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
IV. xlix. (1737/ 199 Our old Decretaline Scholiasts. 
Decretalist (dfkrrtalist). [mod. f. Decretal 
(B. 1) + *ist : cf. F. dicritaliste (14th c.), and De- 
CRETiST.] One versed in the Decretals, fb. One 
who holds the Calvinistic doctrine as to the decrees 
of God (cf. Decretal a. a). 

17x0 D. Whitby Disc. Five Points vi. i. (1817) 400 If these 
Decretalists may take sanctuary in the fore-knowledge God 
hath of things future, the Hobbists and the Fatalists may do 
the same. 187a R. Jenkins in Archxol.Cant. VIII. 66 note, 
Apostacy according to the decretalists is a threefold crime. 

Decre*taUy, adv. [-LY -.] In a decretal way, 
by way of decree. 

x6zt W. Sclater Tythcs{.\62p 215 Doctrinally, or rather 
decretally, its deliuered by Vrban. 1626 — Expos. 2 Thcss. 
U629} 104 When were these^ dogmatized and decretally 
stablished for catholique doctrine? 17x6 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. II. To Rdr. 43 < The Supream Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
as decretally Pre-existing in the Hypostatick Union. 

FDecre'tary. Ohs. [f. L. decret-um Decree 
+ -ary.] One versed in the Decretals. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Ans?u. Osor. 358 b v For Evange- 
listes, cruell Canonistes, Copistes, Decretaries. 

Decre*te. 1 . = Decree 4 a. [A special adapt- 
ation of L. decrdlum.] . 

183* Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxviit. 534 The most im- 
portant . . of these special constitutions were those decretes 
and rescripts which were made by the Emperors . . a decrete 
being an order made on a regular appeal from the judgment 
of a lower tribunal. 

2 . Obs. var. of Decreet. 

F Decre*tion. Obs. Also 7 decresion. [n. 
of action from L. deerct ppl. stem of decrestcre to 
Decrease ; cf. accretion , concretion . ^Not used in 
L., which had a different decrelio from decerncre to 
decree.)] Decrease, diminution. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. iv. § 2 (1643) 68 The .clouds . . by de- 
scending make no greater augmentation then the decresion 
was in their ascending. 1659 Peak son Creed (1839) 73 By 
which decretion we might guess at a former increase. 

Decretist (d^krrtist). [ad. med.L. dccretisia , 
f. decretum Decree : see' -ist. ' So OF. dtcrltiste 
(1499 in Godef.), earlier dlcrilistre (see next).] 
One versed in the Decretals ; .a decretalist. 

c 1400 A pol. Loll, 75 pe decretistis, pat are Israelites . . as 
to |>e part , of sciens pat pey han tane of Godis lawe, & 
Egipcians, as to pe part pat pey haue of worldly wysdam. 
1656 Blount Glossogr ., Decretist , a Student, or one that 
studies the Decretals. 1726 Ayliffe Parcrgon xx, The De- 
eretists had their Rise and Beginning, even under the Reign 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. . 1871 Vaughan Life 
Si. Thomas 352 To attend the lectures of the decretists. 
t Decretrstre. Obs. [a. OF. d for ctis ire (13th 
c. in Littre), ad. med.L. dccretisia : see -18TRE : ! 
later dtfertftisle (see prec.).] = prec. 

. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 85 This doctor and diuinour, 
and decretistre of canon, Hath no pite on vs poure. 

Decretive (dfkrrtiv),- a. [f. L. decret ppl. 
stem of deccrnfre to Decree + -ive.] Having the 
attribute of decreeing ; = Decretory 1. 

3609 Bp. W. Barlow Ausiu. Neimeless Catti. 170 Either 
discretiue . .or directiue and thirdly decretiue, which is in 
the Prince, either affirmatiuely to bindc those within his com- 
passe [etc.]. x6sx Baxter Inf. Bapt. 269 To distinguish be- 
tween event and duty ; the Decretive and Legislative will 
of God. 1770 Wesley lVhsAx8ja) XIV. 195 Both the choice 
of the former, and the decretive omission of the latter were 
owing . . to the sovereign will . . of God. 1874 H. R. Rey- 
nolds John Bapt. iii. § 3. 206 They are . . too specific and 
too decretive in their essence. 

Hence De creatively adv. 

x6io Healey 'St. Aug. Cilie of God 808 .The thousand 
years are decretively meant of the devills bondage onely. 

F Decreto’rial, a. Obs . rare. [f. L. deerctori - 
us Decretory + -al.] 

1 . = Decretory 3. 

*588 J- Harvey Disc. Probt. 23 The great Climactericall. 
Hebdomaticall, Sealary, Decretoriall yeere. Ibid. 93 Is it 
therefore impossible . . that any of those should see as far 
into Decretoriall numbers ? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
iv. xii. 212 The medicall or Decretoriall month. 

• 2 . = Decretory i. 

1778 Farmer Z r//. to Worthington i.(R.\That I . .overrule 
the Scripture itself, in a decretorial manner. 

t Decretorian, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -as.] 
Decisive, critical ; = Decretory a. 3. 

^ 1679 J. Goodman Pcnit. Pardoned hi. ii.'cx;^) 2S9 There 
is no decretorian battle, nor is the business decided upon 
a push. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit, m, Diss. Physic/; 54 
The ancient Greek Physicians made . . Astrology or Astro- 
nomy, with their Critical and Decretorian Days, a consider- 
able Part of their Medicinal Studies. 

Decre*toriIy, adv. ? Obs. [f. next + -ly 2.] 
In a decretory manner ; positively, decisively. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit.n. ii. rule vi. § 33 All which 
speak . . decretorily and dogmatically and zealously. 1684 
J. Goodman Wint. Ev. Conf. 111. IT.), Deal concisely and 
decretorilv, that I may be brought .. to the point you 
drive at. 

Decretory (drkrrtari), a. Now rare or Ohs. 
[ad. L. decrelOri-us, f. dccrct- ppl. stem of L. dc~ 
centHre to determine, Decree : see -ory.] 


1 . Of the nature of, involving, or relating to, a 
decree, authoritative decision, or final judgement. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (3840]) 83 We banish . . all imagin- 
ary fatality, and all decretory impossibility of concurrence 
and co-operation to our own salvation. 164^ Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. n. vii. 37 Those decretory and nnall words of 
S. Paul: He that defiles a Temple, him will God destroy. 
1673 Baxter Let. in Answ. Dodweil 82 You appropriate 
the Decretory Power to your Monarch ; and communicate 
only the executive. X737 J. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) II. 
v. 228 Jesus, knowing they "had passed a decretory sentence 
against Him. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Grxca 1. xvi. 77 The 
decretory sentence was passed. 

fb. Of persons: Characterized by pronouncing 
a definite decision or judgement ; positive, decided. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Yean. xi. 136 They that with 
. . a loose tongue are too decretory, and enunciative of 
speedy judgement. 1655 — Unntn Necess. vii. Jj 1 , 1 will 
not be decretory in it, because the Scripture hath said nothing 
of it. x68o H. Dodwell Two Lett. Advice (1693) 305 If 
1 may seem decretory in resolving positively some things 
controverted among learned men. 

f, 2 . Such as to decide the question; decisive, 
determinative. Obs. 

1674 Evelyn Navig. <$- Comm. Misc. Writ. (1805) 644 That 
decretory battle at Actium. 169s M. Morcan Poem on 
Victory over Fr. Fleet 7 In which was struck this decretory 
Blow. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 13720) 172 They 
tried . . their Claims to Land, by Combat, or the Decretory 
Morsel. X737 Whiston Josephus Diss. 305 There is one 
particular Observation . . that seems to me to be decretory. 

F 3 . Old Med. and Astrol. Pertaining to or de- 
cisive of the final issue of a disease, etc. ; also Jig. 
of a course of life ; = Critical 4. Obs . or arch. 

1577 B. Googe IIcrcsbaclCsHusb. (1586) 78 b, The third 
: of Maie (which is the laste decretorie dale of the Vine). x6ox 
Holland Pliny 1 . 500 The foure decretorie or criticall daies, 
that giue the doome of Oliue trees, either to good or bad. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 213 The medicall month ; 
introduced by Galen . . for the better compute of Decretory 
or Criticall dayes. X702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. m. iv. vii. 

I (3852) 610 When the decretory hour of death overtakes you. 

1890 E. Johnson Rise Christendom 304, I look intrepidly 
I forward to yonder decretory hour [of death}. 

+ Decrew*, V. Obs. rare. [f. OF. dlcreu, now 
dtcru, pa. pple. of ddcreistre , dlcroilre to De- 
crease : cf. Accrue.] To decrease, wane. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 18 Sir Arthegall renewed His 
strength still more, but she still more decrewed. 

Decrial (dflcroral). rare. [f. Decry z/. + -a\l 5.] 

I The act of decrying ; open disparagement, 
j 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. Misc. v. i. (1737) III. 266 The 
Decrial of an Art, on which the Cause and Interest of Wit 
and Letters absolutely depend. Ibid. v. ii. (R.>, A decrial or 
disparagement of those raw works. 

Decried (dfkrard),///. a. [f. Decry t/. + -ed.] 
Cried down, disparaged openly, etc. : see the verb. 

1655 H. Vaughan SilcxScint. 1. /1858) 36 Prayer was such 
A decryed course, sure it prevailed not much. 1783 Burke 
Report Affairs India Wks. 1842 II. 6 A. suspected and de- 
cried government. 1818 J. C. Hobhousf. Italy (1859) 11 . 372 
A decried effort since the edict of Dr. Johnson. 

Decrier (dfkraroj). One who decries. 
x6o8 Fryer Acc. E. India.. A ii ij b. It is a Justice only in- 
tended my Country against its Decriers. a 1716 South Senn. 
VII. ii. (R.), The late fanatic decryers of the necessity of 
human learning. x88x Saintsbury Dtydeti v. 103 Dryden’s 
principal decrier. 

F Decrrminate, V. Obs, rare . [f. med.L. 
decrimindre (Du Cange), f. De- I. 3 4 crlmindre 
to accuse of crime.] To denounce as a criminal, 
to accuse. Hence Ppl. a. 

1670 Try a l Rudyard^ etc, in Phcnix (lyzi) I. 398 A whole 
sea of their Decriminating and Obnoxious Terms. 

. F Decro’tt, v. Obs. noncc-vod. [a. F. dtcrotler , 
in 1 2th c. dcscrolcr, f. de-, dcs- (De- I. 6) + erotic 
dirt.] trans. To clean from dirt, remove dirt from. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xx, To decrott themselves in 
rubbing of the dirt of either their shoes or clothes. 

Decrown (dfkrau*n\ v. ? Obs. [f. De- II. 2 
+ Chown sb. Cf. F. dteonronner 1 to vn crown e 1 
(Cotgr.), OF. descoroner (12th c.) ; also dethrone .] 
trans. To deprive of the crown, to discrown. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow A nsw. Nameless Cath. 153 Authoritie 
to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes. 1624 F. White Rcpl. 
Fisher 56 Throning and dethroning, crowning and decrown- 
ing them. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 322 If the Tope had 
not arrogated a right to dethrone and decrown Kings. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi 1. iii, How art thou decrowned and spoiled 
by thy recreant and apostate children. 

Hence Decrowning vbl. sb. 

a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 212 The decrowning of 
Kings. 

Decmstation (d/krrst£“i*pn). rare — 0 , [n. 

of action f. L. deemst-are to peel off (an outer 
layer or crust), f. De- 1 . 6 + ernsta Crust, crustdre 
j to Crust : see -atioa\] The removal of a crust or 
incrustation. • 

x6xi Cotgr., Decmstation , a decrustation, or vnerusting ; 
a paring away of the vppermost part, or outmost rind. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey; 
and in mod. Diets. 1882 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Decry (dfkroi*), v. Also 6-7 decrie. Pa. t. 
and pple. decried, [a. F. dicrier , in 14th c. 
dcs crier, f. des -, de- (see De- 1 . 6) + crier to cry. In 
•Fng. the prefix appears always to have been taken j 
in sense 1 down’ : see De- I. 4.] - j 

1 . trans. To denounce, condemn, suppress, or j 
depreciate by proclamation ; —cry denern (Cry v . j 


17a); chiefly said of foreign or obsolete coins; 
also to bring down the value (of any article) by 
the utterance or circulation of statements. 

16x7 Moryson l tin. j. in. vi. 289 Having a singular Art to 
draw all forrainc coynes when they want them, by raising 
the value, and in liKe sort to put them away, when they 
haue got abundance thereof, by decrying the value. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. iv. i.1821) 267 The calling downe, 
and decrying of all other Moneys whatsoever. 1697 Evelyn 
Numisnt. vi. 204 Many others [medals of Elagabalus] decried 
and called in for his infamous life. 3710 Whitworth Acc. 
Russia (1758)80 Next year, .the . . gold . . was left without 
refining, which utterly decried those Ducats. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 278 The king may . . decry, or cry dow n, 
any coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current. 
1844 Act 7-8 Viet. c. 24 § 4 Spreading . . any false rumour, 
with intent to enhance or decry the price of any goods. 

2 . To cry out against ; to disparage or condemn 
openly; to attack the credit or reputation of; 
- Cry down (CRY 17b). 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.75 We goe..to law 
one with another (which S. Paul so decryed). *66° P. 
Coke Justice Vind. Pref. 1 All men . . have with one voice 
commended Virtue, and decried Vice. 3665 Pepys Diary 
27 Nov., The goldsmiths do decry the new Act. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters I. Pref., ‘Who is this’, says one, ‘ that 
is come to decry our waters?’ 1867 Lewi:s Hist. Philos. 
II. 105 He does not so much decry Aristotle, as the idolatry 
of Aristotle. 187* Yeats GrowthComm. 371 The zeal with 
which the Church decried the taking of interest or usury. 

Hence Decrying vbl. sb. 

x ^33 l see 1 above]. 1637 State Trials , John Hampden 
(R.), There hath been a aecrying by the people and they 
have petitioned in parliament against it. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea (x8j6) I. vi. 84 A general deciving of arms. 

F Decry*, sb. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. prec. vb.] The 
decrying (of money) ; decrial. 

1686 tr. Chardins Trav. i. 9 The English were the Pro- 
curers of this-Dccry. For had that Money continu'd Currant, 
their Trade had been ruin’d. 

Decrystallization. (dzkristalsiz^-Jsn). [f. 
De- II. 1.] Deprivation of crystalline structure. 

1B60 Sat . Rev. X. 83/1 The decrystallization of ice by the 
solar rays. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 56 Developed by the 
breaking-down or decrystallisation of the ice. 

F Decuba’tion. Obs . rare. [n. of action f. L. 
dccubdre to lie away (from one’s own bed), taken 
in sense of L. decumbere to lie down.] The action 
of lying down. 

3664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 613 At this Decubation upon 
boughs the Satyrist seems to hint, when he introduces the 
gypsies Guy. Sat. vi. 543-5). 

De cubital (dfkm’bital), a. [f. next 4- -al.] 
Pertaining to or resulting from decubitus. 

1876 Braithwaite Retrospect Med. LXXIII. 4 Dr. Hand- 
field Jones on decubital inflammation. 

II Decubitus (dfkiri*bitus). Med. [mod.L. f. 
decumbere to lie down, after aecubiUts and other 
parallel forms. Used also in French from 1747.] 

1 . The manner or posture of lying in bed. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med, (1880) 190 The dorsal decubitus 
should not be constantly maintained ; changes of position 
are important. X879 J. M. Duncan Lett. Dis. Women 
xxx*. (1889) 245 The decubitus is rarely on the healthy side. 

2 . * Also, a synonym of Bedsore 1 {Syd. Soc. Lex.) \ 
see Bed sb. 19. 

F Decu lcate, v. Obsr 0 [f. late L, deculcdre + 
-ate 3 : cf. inculcate.'] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Deculcate, to tread somthing vnder foot. 
X656 Blount Glossogr., Deculcate . .to tread or trample upon. 

t Decxrlt, v. Obs.— 0 [ad. L. d ecu It are (rare 
and doubtful) —valde occultare. J (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Dccull , to hide priuily. 

Decultivate: see De- II. 1. 


Decuman (de*ki«man), a. Also 7-8 -ane. 
[ad. L. dceuMdn-tts, var. of decimanus of or be- 
longing to the tenth part, or the tenth cohort, f. 
dccim-us tenth : see -an ; also, by metonymy, con- 
siderable, large, immense ] 

1 . Very large, immense : usually of waves. 

(As to the vulgar notion that the tenth or decuman wave, 
fluctus dccumanus , is greater and more dangerous than 
any other ; see Sir Thos. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xvii. 2, De 
Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1862 VII. 183.) 

1659 Gaudkn Tears of Church 30 _ To be overwhelmed 
and quite sunk by such decumane billowes as those small 
vessels have no proportion to resist. 170 8 Motteux Race- 
’lais iv. xx iii. (1737) 97 That decumane Wave that took us 
fore and aft. 1838 Fraser's Mog. XVII. 122 The tenth, or 
decuman, is the last of the series of waves, and the most 
sweeping in its operation. 1870 Farrar Wttn. litst. 1. 11071} 
5 Confidence, that even amid the decuman bilious of modem 

scepticism it [the Church] shall remain immoyaW& 

aisnl. 1870 Lowell Poems, Cat he dr.. Shocks of surf that 
clomb and fell, Spume-Eliding down the baffled decuman. 

2 . Rom. Antiq. Belonging to the tenth cohort : 
applied to the chief entrance to a camp, or that 
farthest from the enemy ( porta 

1852 Wright Celt , Roman, fy Saxon tx86xj 148 ine decu- 
man gate. . rc 

F Decumanal, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -r 

(■Bsd 2 -9 The decumanal 
wave of the oddest whimzy of all. rw • 

Decnmbence (d/kp-mbens). [f. Declmbem. 
see -FVCE 1 Lving down ; —next. 

1646 Sir T. Brown* J*exd. uu 5 . x° 5 If - 

notdowne and enjoy no decumbence at all. 

Zr.r., DccuwhT.Ut ihe state or attilude of Ipnj down. . . 
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DECUMBENCY. 

Decuinbency (dflcirmbensi). [f- as prec. : 
see -ENCY.] 

X, Lying down, reclining ; decumbent condition 
or posture. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 244 Theophylacfc . . 
not considering the ancient manner of decumbency, imputed 
this gesture of the beloved Disciple unto Rusticity. 1877 
Roberts Handbh. Med. (ed. 3) II. 32 The mode of decum- 
bency is generally on the back, with the head high. 

2 . Taking to one’s bed ; = DEctmBiTUitE 2. In 
quot 1820 humorously for 1 going to bed’. 

1651 C. Walker Hist. Independ. in. 52 One peece of cure 
. . must be Phlebotomy, but then you must begin before 
Decumbency. 1652 Gaule Magastrom . 240 The hour of 
decumbency. 3820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1822) I. 117 
Candid enquirers into one’s decumbency. 

DectUnX»eut (dfkz?*mbent), a. ( sb .) [ad. L. 
decumbenl-em , pr. pple. of d eat mb- ere to lie down, 
f. De- I. 1 + -cumbers to lie.] 

1 . Lying down, reclining. Now rare or Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Decumbent, that lyes or sits down ; 

or dyes, a 1692 Ashmole Antiq. Bcrksh. I. 2 (R.l The de- 
cumbent portraiture of a woman, resting on a death's head. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 46 The decumbent Posture 
which is common to Animals in Sleep. 1798 W. Yonge in 
Beddoes Contrib. Phys. Knowledge (1799) 303 The advan- 
tage of a decumbent posture. 

f b. Lying in bed through illness. Obs. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis.by Expect, xv. 114 An elder 
Brother decumbent of a Continual Fever, a 1732 Atter- 
bury (T.) f To deal with . . decumbent dying sinners. 

2 . spec. a. Bot. Lying or trailing upon the ground, 
but with the extremity ascending : applied to stems, 
branches, etc. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. 24 note. This species of Fern 
. . with a decumbent root. 1830 Lindlf.y Nat. Syst. Bot. 
83 Herbaceous plants, native of sandy plains . . and usually 
decumbent. 1874 M. C. Cooke Fungi 249 The fertile flocci 
were decumbent, probably from the weight of the spores. 

b. Nat. Hist. Of hairs or bristles : Lying fiat on 
the surface, instead of growing out at right angles. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. Ill.xxxiv. 398 The covering 
of hairs is silky and decumbent. Ibid. ill. 645 Short de- 
cumbent hairs or bristles. 

t B. as sb. One lying ill in bed : cf. I b. Obs. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. it. 138 When the Christian 
decumbent growes near to the grave. 1699 * Misaurus ' 
Honour of Gout (1720) 10 He tells the Decumbent a long 
story of the . . Misery of Life. 

Hence Decxrnibently adv ., in a decumbent 
manner. In mod. Diets. 

Decumbiture (cULo-mbUnul. 1 Ohs. [An 
irregular formation from L. deenmbere ; the etymo- 
logical form being decuhiture : see Decubitus.] 

1 . Lying down ; spec, as an invalid in bed. 

1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana viii. 94 As for the manner 
of decumbiture, the body must lie easie. i<S8x Wharton 
Crises pis. Wks. (1683) 1x5 The time when the Sick-party 
takes his Bed, is tne beginning of his Decumbiture. 1742 
Ettrick in Phil. Trans. XLI. 565 The Band.. is to be 
kept on, the whole Time of Decumbiture. 

2 . The act or time of taking to one’s bed in an 
illness, b. Astroh A figure erected for the time 
at which this happens, and affording prognostics of 
recovery or death. 

1647 Lilly C/tr. Astral, xliv. 255 At the hour of Birth, at 
time of Decumbiture of the sick. *671 Blagrave Astral. 
Physic 23 The Moon being returned unto the place she was 
in at the decumbiture. a 1700 Drvden (J.), The planetary 
hour must first be known. And lucky moment: if her eye 
hut akes, Or itches, Its decumbiture she takes. 1707 J. 
Frazer Disc. Second Sight 4 The boy died . . the eleventh 
night from his decumbiture. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astral., 
Decumbiture , a horary question or figure, erected for a sick 
person. It should be made to the time when the patient 
first perceives his disease. 

+ I)ecupela*tion. Obs ~ 0 [cf. Cupel, Cupel- 
L ati on.] 1 The same as Decantation.’ 

1706 in PniLLirs (ed. Kersey) ; hence 1721 in Bailey, etc. 
t De’cnplate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dccupln Dus, 
pa. pple. : see Decuple v.] Multiplied by ten. 

1690 Leybourn Cursus Math. 339 There remains .. Root 
Decuplate, b — 20. 

Decuplate (dckiuplc't), v. [f. L. dauplarc : 
see Decuple v. and -ate •'■'.] = Decuple v. 

1690 Leybourn Cursus Math. 340 The first Root de- 
cuplated, 6 = 30. 1887 1 9//1 Cent . Aug. 152 All this de- 
cuplating our production. 

Hence 1 * Deoupla*tion, multiplication by ten, 
increase tenfold. 

3690 LeV bourn Cursus Math. 340 The Decuplation of the 
Roots. 

Decuple (de*ki«p T l), a. and sb. [a. F. decuple 
(1484 in Hatzf.), ad. L. dccupltts tenfold, f. dec -cm 
ten +■ - plus , as in du-phts , tri-plus , etc.] 

A. adj. Ten times as much ; tenfold. 

(1501 Douglas Pal. Hon . 1. xli, Duplat, triplat, diates- 
seriall, Sesqui altera, and decupla resort is.) 1613 M. Ridley 
May 1 - Bodies 87 Sometimes decuple or ten times as much 
againe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 192 Man, whose 
length . . is sextuple unto his breadth . . and decuple unto 
his profundity. 1771 Rarer in Phil. Trans. LXI. 534 
Reckoning . . the value of gold decuple that of silver. 1817 
Colebrooke Algebra, etc. 4 Increasing regularly in decuple 
proportion. 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXV 1 1 . 461 Double, treble, 
and more than decuple the amount. 

B, sb. A number or quantity ten times another ; 
a tenfold amount. 


c 2425 Craft Noinbryngc (E. E. T. S.) 20 , 20 js \>e decuple 
of 2, 10 is J> e decuple of x. 3691 Ray Creation 1. (R.), If 
the same proportion holds . . (that is, as I guess, near a de- 
cuple), 3864 Pusey Led. Daniel 623_During a period of 
years, which was to be a decuple of their own number. 1885 
Times 12 Dec. 9/5 To abolish one or two of the doubles, 
trebles, and decuples which afflict postmen and cabmen [in 
street nomenclature]. 

Decuple (deLwp’l), v. [ad. L. decupldre (only 
in pa. pple. decuplatus ), f. decuplus tenfold: see 
prec. : cf. F. dlcupler (iSth. c. in Hatzf.).] 
traits. To increase or multiply tenfold. 

1674 JeAKE Arith. (1696) sox The Square of 1 decupled is 
10. a 3 687 P etty Pol. Arith. 1.(1691)9 If France hath scarce 
doubled its Wealth and Power, and that the other have de- 
cupled theirs. 1837 Gen. P. Thomeson Exerc. (1842) IV. 
253 If the demand for muscle were decupled at every com- 
mercial and manufacturing station. 

Hence De'cupled ppl. a. 

1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 5 To partake of the 
decupled (libation). 

Decuplet vde’kinplet). Mus. [f. L. decuplus 
Decuple + -et in triplet, etc.] * A group of. ten 
notes played in the time of eight or four* (Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms). 

Decur, var. of Decore Obs. 

Decure, obs. form of Dec cry. 

+ Decu’riate, v. Obs.— 0 [f. ppl. stem of L. de - 
curidre to divide into decurio: : see Decury.] (See 
qnot.) So t Decuria-tion [L. decuridtio). 

3623 Cockeram, Decuriate, to diuide into bands, to sepa- 
rate. 1721 in Bailey. 1623 Cockeram, Decnriatnm , a 
making of Knights or Captaines. 

Decuriou (dfkiu^'ri^n). In 4-5 -ioun. [ad. 
L. decurio, -on cm, f. dec-em ten, after centurio 
Centurion : see Decury.] 

1. Rom. Antiq . A cavalry officer in command of 
a decuria or company of ten horse. Also gen. 
A commander or captain of ten men. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Macc. iii. 55 Decuriouns, leders of ten. 1533 
Bullenden Livy iv. (1822) 361 Sixtus Tempanius, decurion 
of horsmen.. 2581 Styward Mart. Discipl. 1. 6x He shall 
charge euerie decurion or Captaine of ten men vpon their 
othes, 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome v. 83 He had got away, 
if a Decurion hud not fallen upon him. 2838 Arnold Hist. 
Rome I. 75 The poorest citizens, .followed the army. .acting 
as orderlies to the centurions and decurions. 

b. trails/. An overseer of ten households, a 
tithing-man. 

3593 G. Fletcher Rttsse Commw. (Hakluyt Soc.)43 The 
constable hath certaine . . decurions under him, which haue 
the ouersfght of ten households a peece. 1689-90 Temple 
Ess. Heroic Virtue § 3 Wks. 3731 I. 207 He [Mango Capac] 
instituted Decurions thro’ both these Colonies, that is, one 
over every Ten Families. 

2. Roman Hist. A member of the senate of a 
colony or municipal town; a town councillor. 

In later times the capacity for the office became hereditary, 
and the decurions formed an order charged with heavy finan- 
cial and other responsibilities to the imperial government. 

3382 Wyclif Mark xv. 43 loseph of Armathie, the noble 
decurioun [Vulg. decurio, Gr. fiouAeyn)?]. 1606 Holland 
Suetou. 60 A new kind of Suffrages which the decurions or 
elders of Colonies gave every one in their owne Towneshippe. 
2635 Pacitt Christianogr. iii. (1636)2 loseph of Arimathea, 
that noble Decurion. 1781 Gibbon Decl.fi P, II. 63 The 
laborious offices, which could be productive only of envy 
and reproach, of expence and danger, were imposed on the 
Decurions, who formed the corporations of the cities, and 
whom the severity of the Imperial laws had condemned to 
sustain the burthens of civil society. 1872 E. W. Robertson 
Hist. Ess. 37 note. The Decurio, and nlius Decurionis, the 
Plebeius, and the Servus of the law of Constantine, answer 
exactly to the Noble, Free, and Servile orders of the Ger- 
manic codes. 

3. A member of the Great Council in modem 
Italian cities and towns. 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 97/1 The Colledge of the Jurists, the 
sixty Decurions [at Milan]. 1708 Ibid. No. 4448/x After 
these came eight Trumpeters . . preceding the 60 Decurions, 
the great Chancellor, the Privy-Council, and Senate. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy fi It. 1 st. III. 343 In Genoa, whose muni- 
cipality was constituted by laws of 1814 and 1815, there is 
a Great Council of forty decurions (half nobles, half mer- 
chants and other citizens), who were named in the first 
instance by the crown, hut have since filled up their own 
vacancies, x 865 Maffei Brigand Life II. 47 At one time 
a syndic, a decurion, profited by his post to persecute his 
private enemies. 

4. Astrol. = Decan 2. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 87 Their houses . . thrones, de- 
curions, faces, joys. 

*[I Erron. for Decury, a company of ten. 

. l 55 S Eden Decades 23 A coompanye of armed men diuided 
into .xxv. decurions, that is, tenne in a company with theyr 
capitaynes. 

Decirrionate. [ad. L. decuriottal-us, f. de- 
cttrioit-em : see -ate L] The office of a decurion. 

1840 Milman Hist. Chr. II. 382. _ 1863 Draper Ititcll. 
Dcvcl. Europe ix. (1865) 209 Exempting the priesthood from 
burdensome offices such as the decurionate. 1880 Muirhead 
C axwr 1. § 95 note , Not only the magistracy but also the 
decurionate^vas a stepping-stone to citizenship. 

Decu*rionship. [See - ship.] =prec. 

*873 Wagner tr. TcuJfeT s Hist. Rom. Lit. II. 340 Ex- 
emption . . from the decurionship and military service. 

Decurrence (d^ko-rens). [f. Decurrent ; see 
-ence.] 

f 1. The act or state of running down ; downward 
flow or course ; lapse (of time). Obs. 


' 1639 GaUden Tears of Church 536 The errata’s which, 
by long decurrenqe of time, through many mens hands have 
befaln it, are easily corrected. 1677 P. A. Pref. Poem in 
Cary's Chronol., The Course Of Humane Seeing even from 
the Source Of it’s Decurrence. 

2. Bot. The condition of being Decurrent (q.v.). 
1835 Lind ley Introd.Bot. (1848) I. 228The decurrence of 
the fibres. 2883 G. Allen in Nature 29 Mar. 571, There will 
be a strong tendency towards the long pointed ribbon-like 
form, and also a marked inclination towards decurrence. 
DecUTrency. [f. as prec. + -KNCy.] =prec. 
1651 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. ii. §17 The flowing of 
Rivers from their Fountames together with the decurrency 
of their Waters into the Sea. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Decur- 
rency, the condition or appearance of a decurrent leaf. 

Decurrent (d/k^’rent), a. [ad. L. dccumnt- 
ern , pr. pple. of decurrere to run down, f. De- I. 1 
+ cur r ere to run.] 

+ 1. Running or flowing down. Obs.' 

1432-50 tr. Higdet: (Rolls) I. 225 An ymage of Venus .. 
whiche was made so subtily that a man myjhte see in that 
ymage as bloode decurrente. 

2. Bot. Of leaves, etc. : Extending cl own the 
stem or axis below the point of insertion or attach- 
ment. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. SujPPl., Decurrent leaf. 111794 Sir 
W. Jones Bot. Obs. in Asiat. Res. (1795) IV. 259 [Leaves] 
downy on both sides, mostly decurrent on the long hoary 
periols. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 260 Verbascum Thapsus 
. . leaves very decurrent .. anthers of long stamens slightly 
decurrent. ' 

Hence Decn'rrently adv. 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys . Bot . 178 [Pinnate] decursiv ?, de- 
current ly, when the leaflets are decurrent. 

Decirrring,^/. a. —Decurrent (in Bot.). 

1O89 in Cent. Diet. 

t Decu’rse. Obs. [ad. L. decurs-us, f. ppl. stem 
of decurr-cre : cf. Decourse.] Downward course, 
lapse. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Chi. 237 By degrees, in decurse 
of time. 1657 Tomuxsox Renan's Dis/. 2_25_Nor that the 
decurse of years would work some change in it. 

+ Recursion (dfkzrjjan). Obs. [ad. L. de- 
cursidn-em, n. of. action f. decurr-Ne (ppl. stem 
decuis-) to run down.] 

1. The action of running, flowing, or passing 

downwards ; also fg. of time, etc. . .** r % 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vl x. Wks. V. 277 The perpetual 
ascent of springing waters into the hills, their continual de- 
cursion from them into the sea. 1664 H. More My st. Iniq. 
206 In the decursion of.. twelve or thirteen hundred years. 
1680 — Apocal. A/oc. 24 The whole decursion and succes- 
sion of the church to the end of the world. 

2. Antiq. A military manoeuvre, exercise or evo- 
lution, performed under arms ; a solemn procession 
round a funeral pile. 

[1623 Cockeram, Decursion , a running ofsouldierson their 
enemies.] 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 68 His body., was 
laid on the Rogus, or Pile.. and honored with therrrpiflpojuj, 
decursion, or running round it by his Sons and Souldiers. 
1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. vi. (1715) 21 1 In this Decur- 
sion the Motion was towards the Left hand. 1702 Addison 
Dial. Medals i. 19 Charged . . with many Ancient Customs, 
as sacrifices .. allocutions, decursions, lectistemiums. 

DecU’rsive, a. Bot. [ad. mod. Bot. L. decur- 
stv-us, f. L; decurs-, ppl. stem of decurr-Irc to run 
down : see -ivjb.] = Decurrent. . 

. 1828 in Webster. , - 

Hence Decn-rsively adv., as decursivelypinnate 
[mod.L. decursiv £ pinnatus : cf. Decurrently]. 

1823 Crabb Tcchnol. Diet., Decursrvely-pinnaie, an epithet 
for a, leaf having its leaflets decurrent, or running along the 
petiole. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

t Decirrt.rt. Obs~ “ [Cf. Curt and De- II. 3.] 
3623 Cockeram, Decurt , short. 

+ Becu-rt, V. Obs. [ad. L. decurt -are. to . cut 
off, curtail, f. De- I. 2 + curidre to shorten : see 
Curt vi] traits. To cut down, shorten, dock, 
curtail, abridge. Hence Dectrrted ppl. a. 

1550 Bale Afol. 147 Your decurted or headlesse clause, 
Angelorum enim , et cct. 1631 J. Done Polydoron 88 [It is] 
plain Roguerie toDecurte or mispoint their Writings. *648 
Herrick HesPer., fuHa's Churching (1869) 307 To him 
bring Thy free, and not decurted offering. 

Decu'rtate, a. rare. [ad. L. decurlal-m , 
pa. pple. of dicurtdre : see prec.] Cut down, 
shortened, abridged, curtailed. , . 

<11638 Mede Ep. to Hayn Wks. (1672) iv. 755 The preposi- 
tion 2 being decurtate of inter. 1859 F. Hall Vdsa- 
vadattA Preface 8 B/ina. .lopped off his own hands and feet 
.. In this decurtate condition he dictated a poem of a 
hundred couplets.- 

f DecU’rtate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
curt are : see prec. and -ate 3.j traits. = Decurt v. 

1599 ^ ASIIE Lenten Stujffe Ep. Ded. A ij b, Hee sendes 
for his barber to depure, decurtate, and spunge him. i 6*3 
Cockeram, Decurtate, to shorten. 3676 Cole in Phil. 
Trans. XI. 607 Those, which had been decurtated by ihe 
unequal cutting of the knife. 

t Decurta’tion. Obs. [ad. L. dccurtdiioit-eitt , 
n. of action f. decitrtdre : see Decurt v. So in 
mod.F.] Shortening, abridging, or cutting down. 

1652 Gaule Magastrovu To Rdr., Ambiguous equivoca- 
tions, affected decimations, sophisticated expressions. 
1652-62 Heyun Cosmogr. lit. (1682) 38 By the like decurta* 
tion we have turned Hisp.inia unto Spain. 1700 Phil. 
Trans. XXII. 568 The Contraction . . is performed by the 
decurtation or shortening of the Fleshy Fibres. 
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Decurvation (drk»iv* l 'Jbn). . [n. of action f. 
L. de- down + ppl. stem of cnrvare to bend, Curve : 
see -ation.] The action or process of decurving ; 
the condition of being bent downwards. 

1881 A. Newton in Encycl. Brit. XII. 358/2 There are 
Trockilidx which possess almost every gradation of decur- 
vation of the bill. 

Decurvature (dflczrivatiui). [f. as prec. 4- 
-URE: cf . curvature . 1 =prec. 

1887 E. D, Cope Orig. Fittest $76 Constant jarring, .would 
tend to a decurvature of both inferior and superior adjacent 
end walls. 

Decurve (d&£uv), v. rare. [f. L. de- down 4- 
curvare to Curve.] To curve or bend down. 
Hence DecuTved///. a ., curved downwards. 

1835 Kirby Hob. Inst. Anint . I. ix. 274 An incipient de- 
curved spire. 1892 A the nee um 18 June 795/2 The upper 
mandible [of a parakeet] was so abnormally decurved. 
Becury (de*kiuri). Also 6 decure. [a. OF. 
decitrie or ad. L. decttria a division or company of 
ten, f. dec-em ten, after centuria Century.] 

Rom. Hist, and Antiq. A division consisting of 
ten men, a company or body of ten ; applied also 
to larger classes or divisions {e. g. of the judices , 
scribse , etc.). 

1533 Bellenden Livy t. (1822) 30 The faderis, quhilk war 
ane hundreth in nowmer, deyidit thaimself in ten decuris, 
ilk decure contening ten men in nowmer. 2563-7 Buchanan 
Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 8 The regent sal. .assigne 
thayme place in hys classe diuidit in decuriis. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 643 The Pretors. .tooke a certain 
number of Iudges. .who. .were distributed by decuries or 
tens. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. (x8z8) II. 340 In the 
larger houses, where the numbers amounted to several 
decuries, the senior dean had a special preeminence. 1847 
Grote Greece 11. xxxi. IV. 189, 5000 of these citizens were 
arranged in ten pannels or decuries of 500 each. 

Decus (df'ktfs). slang. [From the Latin motto 
decus et tutamen on the rim.l A crown-piece. 

x688Shadwell Sqr.Alsatia n.Wks.(i72o) IV. 48 To equip 
you with some Meggs, Smelts, Decus’s and Georges. 2822 
Scorr Nigel xxiii, ‘You see’, he said, pointing to the 
casket, * that noble Master Grahame. .has got the decuses 
and the smelts* 

Decuss (dfktfs), v. rare. [ad. L. de cuss -are 
to divide crosswise, or in the form of an X, f. 
decussis the number ten (X), also a ten-as piece, 
and so supposed to be f. dec{-em)assish\ = De- 
cussate v. 

1782 A. Monro Compar . Anat . (ed. 3) 25 A double row of 
.. fibres decussing one another. 

t Decu’ssant, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. decus - 
sant-em, pr. pple. of decussdre : see prec.] Decus- 
sating, intersecting. 

1685 H. More Para. Prophet. 462 Placed on those pro- 
duced decussant Lines. 

Decussate (dJkzrs#), a. [ad. L. decussat-us , • 
pa. pple. of decussdre : see Decuss.] 

1 . Having the form of an X. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bh. I. 1538 The letter X, styled 
a cross decussate. 1882 Farrar Early Cltr. I, 85 The de- 
cussate cross now known as the cross of St. Andrew. 

2 . Bot. Of leaves, etc. : Arranged on the stem 
in successive pairs, the directions of which cross 
each other at right angles, so that the alternate 
pairs are parallel. 

_ 1835 Lindley I?itrod.Bot,ifi>slS) II. 382 Decussate,arra.ngzd 
in pairs that alternately cross each other. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Barfs Phaner. 259 The stem has four angles, 
and bears decussate pairs of opposite leaves. 

Hence Decn/ssately in a decussate manner. 
1846 Dana Zopph. (1848) 320 Folia, . transversely coalescent 
or intersecting one another (decussately aggregated). 

Decussate (de'kusrit, dfkzrse't), v. [f. L. de- 
cussdt-, ppl. stem of decuss-dre : see Decuss.] 

1 . trans. To cross, intersect, lie across, so as to 
form a figure like the letter X. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus in. 53 The right and 
transverse fibres are decussated by the oblick fibres. 1665-6 
Phil. Trans. 1 . 221 These Rainbows did not. .decussate one 
another at right angles. 2737 Bracken Farriety Intpr. 
(1756) I. 58 The inner [fibres] always decussate or cross the 
outer. *835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 583/t Their medullary 
fibres, .converge and decussate each other. 

2 . intr. To cross or intersect each other ; to form 
a figure like the letter X. 

17x3 Derham Phys . Theol. iv. vii. 153 The Fibres of the 
external and internal Intercostals decussate. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 1. 251/1 Sometimes they (ligaments] cross or 
decussate with each other. 1875 Blake Zcol. 198 Optic 
nerves, commissu rally united, not decussating. 

Decussated (see prec.), ppl a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] Formed with crossing lines like an X; 
crossed, intersected ; having decussations or inter- 
sections. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 37 The decussated 
characters in many consulary coynes. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
430 A decussated cross. 2755 Johnson, Ne txuork, any thing 
reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections. _ 1841 Johnston in Prcc. 
Berio. Nat. Club I. 267 Shell., spirally ndged with fine de- 
cussated st rise in the interstices. 

b. Rhet. Consisting of or characterized by two 
pairs of clauses or words, those in each pair corre- 
sponding to those in the other, but in reverse order ; 
chiastic. 
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1828 Webster s-v., In rhetoric, a decussated period is one 
that consists of two rising and two falling clauses, placed in 
alternate opposition to each other. 

Decussating, ppl. a. [-mg 2 .] Crossing, 
intersecting. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat . III. 680/2 These decussating 
fibres. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteal. (1878) 9 Arranged in 
decussating curves like the arches in Gothic architecture. 

Decussation (dekns^Jbn). [ad. L. decussd- 
tidn-em , n. of action f. decussdre : see Decuss and 
-ATION.] Crossing (of lines, rays, fibres, etc.) so 
as to form a figure like the letter X ; intersection. 

1656 In Blount Glossogr. 1658 Sir T. Brotvne Gard. 
Cyrus i. 37 The Letter x * that is the Emphatical decussa- 
tion, or fundamental figure. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 
90 Performed in single and masterly strokes, without de- 
cussations, and cross hatchings. 1672 Newton in Rigaud 
Carr. Sei. Men (1841) II. 344 By the iterated decussations 
of the rays, objects will be rendered less distinct. 27x3 
Derham Phys. Theol iv. ii. 95 A Coalition or Decussation 
of the Optick Nerves. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 
480/1 The point at which the decussation [of nerve-fibres in 
the brain] takes place is about ten lines below the margin 
of the pons Varofii. 

b. Rhet. An arrangement of clauses, etc. in 
which corresponding terms occur in reverse order; 
chiasmus. 

2841 Tail's Mag-. VIII. 561 They have, .become weary of 
these pretty grammatico-metrical cuttings and decussations. 
Erroneous use, app. for Decussion, striking off. 
1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. I (1655) 117 He yeilded his 
head to de-cussation, to the striking off. 

f Decu*ssative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. decussdt 
ppl. stem of decuss-dre + -ive.] Characterized by 
decussation; crossing. Hence Dectrssatively anfo. 

2658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 56 By decussative 
diametrals, Quincunciall Lines and angles. Ibid. i. 38 The 
High-Priest was anointed decussatively or in the form of 
a X. 

t Decussion. Obs. rare. [ad.L. decussion-em, 
n. of action f. decutdre to shake down, beat down, 
etc., f. De- I. 1 + quatere to shake.] A shaking 
down or off. 

1664 Evelyn Pomona (1729) 94 Making a Quantity of 
Cider with Windfalls, which he let ripen in the Hoard, near 
a month interceding between the time of their Decussion, 
and that which Nature intended for their Maturity. 1674 
Blount Glossogr., Decussion , a striking or shaking off; a 
beating down. 

11 Decusso’rium. Surg. [mod.L. f. decuss 
ppl. stem of decutere : see prec. and -orium. In 
mod.F. dbcussoirel] ‘An instrument for keeping 
down, or separating to a sufficient extent, the dura 
mater in the operation of trepanning, to protect it 
from injury, and to facilitate the discharge of mat- 
ters from its surface ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
fDecirte, v. Obs.— 0 [ad. L. decutfre (see 
above).] 1623 Cockeram, Decute, to cut off. 

t Decu’tient, a. Obs.— 0 [ad. L. decutient-em, 
pr. pple. of decutdre (see above).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr Decutient , that shakes or beats 
down. 

Decyl (de*sil). Chern , [f. Gr. Sitca ten + -yl.] 
The tenth member of the series of hydrocarbon 
radicals having the formula C n H 2n+1 ; the mon- 
atomic alcohol radical C 10 H 21 ; also called Decatyl 
Used attrib. in decyl series , compounds , chloride , 
etc. 

Hence derivatives as Dexylene, the olefine of 
the decyl series C 10 H 20 ; Decylic, of or pertaining 
to decyl, as in decylic alcohol, hydride , etc. So 
Dexine, the liquid hydrocarbon C 10 H 18 , the 
ethine or acetylene member of the decyl series. 
Cf. Decane, Decene. 

1868 Watts Diet. Client. V. 1090 Decyl, Rutyl, Capryl, 
.. Cio H2£.. Hydride of Decyl .. Chloride of Decyl. 2872 
Ibid. VI. 542 Decylic compounds, .derived from the funda- 
mental hydrocarbon Cio H22, decyl hydride . . Decylene , 
Cio H2o- *875 Ibid. VII. 423 Decene and Decitie. 
Decypher, obs. form of Decipher. 

Ded, obs.Torm of Dead, Death, Deed, Did (see 
Do vl). 

Dedain, early form of Disdain. 

Dedal, Dedalian, etc. : see Daedal, etc. 
Dedane, var. of Dedeign v . 2 
If Dedans (cbdaii*). Tennis. [F. dedans gallery 
of a tennis court, special application of dedans in- 
side, interior, subst. use of dedans adv. inside, f. de 
of, from, by, with, etc. 4- dans within OF. denz, 
itself f. de 4- enz L. intus inside, within.] The 
open gallery at the end of the service-side of a 
tennis-court. 

1706 in Phillips fed. Kersey). 1878 J. Marshall Ann. 
Tennis 36 At Lord s. .the net, instead of being equidistant 
from each end of the Court, is nearer to the dedans than to 
the other end by x ft. 1885 Pall Mall G. 12 May xx/x The 
forcing for the dedans and the stopping were magnificent. 
1890 Athenxum 21 June 794/3 Let any young man.. go 
into the ‘dedans’ of a tennis court while a good match is 
going on. 

Dedayn, -e, early forms of Disdain, 

Dedbote, var. of Deedbote Obs. 

Dedd(e, dede, obs. ff. Dead, Death, Dee d, 
Dede, obs. pa. t. of Do. 


+ Dede’COrate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dedecorat-us, 
pa. pple. of dedecordre to disgrace; see next;] 
Disgraced, disgraceful. 

15. .Phylogamus in Skelton's JFXt. ( 184 3) I. p. cxvi, O poet 
. .Dedecorate and indecent. Insolent and insensate. 

Dedecorate (dfde’korrit), v. [f. L. dedecordt 
ppl. stem of dedecordre to disgrace, f. dedecus , de- 
decor- disgrace, f. De- I. 6 4- decus, decor-, grace, 
etc. In sense 2, f. De- 31 . 1 4- Decorate.] 

+ 1 . trans . To disgrace, dishonour. Obs . 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 13 (D.) Why lett’st weake 
Wormes Thy head deaecorate With worthlesse briers, and 
flesh-transpiercing thornes? 1623 Cockeram, Dedecorate , 
to dishonor, or shame one. 

2 . To disfigure ; to do the opposite of decorating. 
1804 Syd. Smith Mot. Philos, xi. (1850) 137 If a trades- 
man.. were to slide down gently into the mud, and de- 
decorate a pea green coat. 1887 Spectator 25 June 867/r 
The vulgar and misleading caricatures which de-decorate 
these admirable chapters. 

Dede COr action* rare — 0 , [ad. L. dedecord - 
tion-em , n. of action f. dedecordre : see prec.] * A 
disgracing or dishonouring * (Phillips 1658) ; hence 
in Hailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets, 
f Dedexorous, a. Obs — 0 [ad. L. dedecords - 
us, later synonym of dedecorus disgraceful, f. De- 
I. 6 4- deedrus : see Decorous.] Disgraceful, un- 
becoming. So + Dedexorose a. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dedecorose , full of shame and dis- 
honesty. Dedecorous , uncomely, unseemly, dishonest. 1755 
Johnson, Dedecorous , disgraceful, reproachful, shameful. 
[Hence in mod. Diets.] 

+ Dedeign, -dein, -deyne, sb. and Early 
form of Disdain. 

fDedei’gn, V 2 Sc. Obs. Forms; 4 -6 de- 
deyn3e, dedeinje, 5 dedyne, 6 dedeyne, de- 
denye, deden(e, dedane, deding. [A derivative 
of Deign v. % in which the prefix de - appears to be 
taken in the sense 'down* (De- I. 1), so as to 
strengthen the notion of condescension ,* or which 
may have arisen by confusion of dedeign ( = dis- 
dain) with deign. It seems to be confined to Scotch, 
and to have no analogies in French or Latin.] 

1 . £= Deign v. i. (In first quo t. impers.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce i. 376 He wes in all his dedis lele; 
For him dedeyn3eit nocht to dele With trechery. 1423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. clxviii, Madame, .bot that gour grace 
dedyne, Off 3our grete myght, my wittis to empire. 24. . 
Hoccleve Mother of God 51 For Christ of the dedeynyt 
[Ph. MS. hath deyned] for to take Bothe fiesche and blood. 
c 2500 Lancelot 240 And in his body. .The tronsione of o 
brokine sper that was, Quhich no man out dedenyt to aras. 
2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 618 That wald deding with his 
auctoritie Ws to support in ourenecessitie. 2513-53 Douglas 
ASueis 1. vi. 53 (ed. x$$3\ I dedeinge [v.r. denge] not to 
ressaue Sic honour. 

2 . To lower. 

2536 Bf.llenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 123 The Romains 
wald nocht dedenye thair majeste, to satefy the desire of 
barbar pepill. 

Dedely, obs. form of Deadly. 

Deden(e, var. of Dedeign v . 2 ; obs. pa. t. pi . of Do. 
Be dentition (dfclenti'Jbn). Rhys. [f. De- II. 

1 + Dentition.] The shedding of the teeth ; esp. 
of the first set. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 216 In the first 
[Septenary] is Dedentition or falling of teeth. 1857 Dun- 
glison Diet. Med. s. v. Dentition , Dedentitlon begins about 
the age of 6 or 7. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dedenye, dedeyn(e, etc., var. Dedeign v 2 , 
and early ff. Disdain. 

Dedicant (de # dikant). [ad. L. dediednt-em, 
pr. pple. of dediedre to Dedicate.] One who 
dedicates* 

2881 Hubner in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 127 {Rom. Inscrip- 
tions *, The proper form of the dedication.. also the name 
of the dedicants, .and the formula of the offering. 

1*De’dicate,/G. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
Also 4-6 dedicat. [ad. L. dediedt-us consecrated, 
formally devoted, pa. pple. of dediedre (see next). 
Used both as pa. pple. and adj., but now only as 
an archaic synonym of dedicated. ] Dedicated. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 890 In chircne,or in chirche-hawe, 
in chirche dedicate, or noon. 1494 Fa by as Chrom 1. il 
old Temple dedycat in the honoure of . . Diana. *535 < r°.. ’ 

dale Ezek. xliv. 29 Euery dedicate thince in I ^ r ? e *.. s ^ 3 Voil 
theirs. 1565 Calfhill Answ. Treat. Crosse (1840) s 
have dedicate your book to the Queen s bighne • 43 

Milton Divorce vii. (1S51) 3S 

perron dedicate to joy and peace. ' .' ..m i tnv . r 

Cmt. m. 275 The dedicate things which 
to the honoring of God. 1798 

Lite a Lady vow’d and dedigitc To ^mething more than 
Nature in the grove. 1814 SotmtEY 7? . • 

A virgin dedicate, to pass my life Imraured. 

Dedicate (de-dik^O, ». V- L dedicat-, ppl 
stem of dediccire to declare, proclaim, devote (to 
a deity) in a set form of words to consecrate f 
De dicare to say, proclaim make over formal j 
by words, a weak vb. from stem dtc- of dicPrc to 
say tell : cf. t be adj. formative -duns -saying, 
-telliiro ; also abdicate. For the pa. pple., *aWe 
(see pfec.) has been used, and m i 6th c. the same 
form was used forthepa.t, asifshort for/o//«/c,/.j 
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1. trans. To devote (to the Deity or to a sacred 
person or purpose) with solemn rites ; to surrender, 
set apart, and consecrate to sacred uses. 

(The leading sense, which’ more or less colours the others.) 
1530 Palsgr. 509/1, 1 dedycate a churche. 2548-9 (Mar.) 
Sk. Com. Prayer , Publ. Baptism , Whosoeuer is here dedi- 
cated to thee by our office and ministerie. 1555 Eden 
Decades 73 To whom he buylded and dedicate a chapeU and 
an altare. 1651 Hobbes Lcviaih. til. xxxix. 247* Any Edifice 
dedicated by Christians to the worship of Christ. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 223 Many are the enemies of those 
persons who dedicate themselves unto his service. 1822 
K. Digby Broadst. Hon. (1846) II. 337 {Tancrcdus), The 
29th of September has been dedicated to St. Michael and all 
Angels ever since the fifth century. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
2 Jan. 10/2 The precedent set by the Bishop of St. Albans 
in dedicating a cemetery, in lieu of consecrating it in a 
strictly legal way. 

b. fig, 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Chor. 37 Nor doth he dedicate 
one fot of colour Vnto the wearie and all-watched Night. 
x6o5 — Tr. Cr. m. ii. no Well Vnckle, what folly I com- 
mit, I dedicate to you. 1678 Salmon Land. Disp. 578/1 
A Pectoral Decoction . . is Dedicated to the Lungs. 

2. trails/ To give tip earnestly, seriously, or 
wholly, to a particular person or specific purpose ; 
to assign or appropriate ; to devote. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 3 We must dedicate our myndes 
wholly to folowe the moste wise and learned menne. 1595 
Spenser Col. Clout 472 To her my thoughts I daily dedi- 
cate. 1653 Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 3 When you . . devest 
your self of your more serious business, and . . dedicate a day 
or two to this Recreation. 1718 Prior Solomon 11. 818 It bid 
her . . dedicate her remnant life To the just duties of an 
humble wife. 1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 257 The remainder 
of the summer shall be dedicated to your amusement. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 504 The dukes of Savoy were 
. . completely dedicated to the French interests. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy <5* It. Isl . I. 236 It assumed the. title of the 
Via Triumphahs, from the processions to which it was dedi- 
cated. 

3. To inscribe or address (a book, engraving, 
piece of music, etc.) to a patron or friend, as a 
compliment, mark of honour, regard, or affection. 

3542 Boorde Dyetary Pref. (1870) 227 And where I haue 
dedycated this boke to your grace [etc.]. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. Hi. § 9 The ancient custom was to dedicate them 
only to private and equal friends, or to entitle the books 
with their names. 1737 Fielding Hist. Reg. Ded., Asking 
leave to dedicate, therefore, is asking whether you will pay 
for your dedication, and in that sense I believe it is under- 
stood by both authors and patrons. 1832 W. L. Garrison 
Thoughts African Colon, p. iii, I dedicate this work to my 
countrymen. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair , To B. W. Procter 
this story is affectionately dedicated. 

+ b. To address (a letter or other communica- 
tion) to. Obs. rare. 

1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv . I. 236 That some things of that 
Nature bad been proposed and Dedicated to y 3 proprietor, 
by himself . . to which he believed he should receive his 
Answer by y* ffirst Shipping hether. 1776 Black Lett, to 
Adam Smith 26 Aug., I heard that he had dedicated a letter 
to you, desiring you not to come. 

4. Law. To devote or throw open to the use of 
the public (a highway or other open space). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 153/2 It is necessary that the 
party dedicating should.have a sufficient interest in the land 
to warrant such dedication. 

b. To open formally to the public; to inaugu- 
rate, make public. 

1892 Times (Weekly ed.> 21 Oct. 5/4 President Harrison 
cannot visit Chicago to dedicate the World’s Fair. 

Dedicated (de'dikrited), ppl . a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Sacredly, solemnly, or formally devoted ; 
wholly given up, etc. ; inscribed (as a book). 

C1600 Shaks. .5>««.lxxxii. 3 The dedicated words which 
writers use Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 1611 
Bible 2 Rings xii. 4 All the money of the dedicated things. 
3661 Boyle Style of Script. Ep. Ded. (1675) 2 In the dedi- 
cated book. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude iv. Wks.,(i888) 261/2 
That I should be . . A dedicated Spirit. 

Dedicatee (de:dik(?tP). [A modern formation 
from Dedicate v. + -he, correlative to dedicator .] 
One to whom anything is dedicated. 

1760772 H. Brooke Fool of Qua!. I. Introd. iv, The writer 
and his patron, the dedicator and the dedicatee. 3802 Syd. 
Smith in Edin. Rev. I. 22 The worthy dedicatees, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen. 3883 Smntsbury Dry den xo8 Assi- 
duous visits to patrons and dedicatees. 

Dedicating (de-dikc'tiq), vbl. sb. [-iso L] 
The action of the verb Dedicate ; dedication. 

*535 Coverdale Dan. iii. 3 The_ dedicatynge of y ymage. 
3611 Bible A m vii, 11 The dedicating of the Altar. 
De*dicating, ///. a. [-ino 2 .] That dedicates. 
i665 J. Sergeant Let . Thanhs 32 He is Mr. Stillingfleets 
dedicated and dedicating friend. 

Dedication (dedikiF«*Jan). [a. OF. dedication, 
-cion (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. dedication-em , n. 
of action from dediedre to Dedicate.] 

1. The action of dedicating, the fact of being 
dedicated ; a setting apart and devoting to the 
Deity or to a sacred purpose with solemn rites. 

2782 Wyclif Rum. vii. 83 Thes thinges ben offrid in the 
dedicacioun of the auter, whanne it is anoynt. 3387TKEVISA 
Higden VII. 351 Kyng William, .commaundede nyh nlle )>e 
bisshonpes of Engelond fiat J>ey schulde come to fiat dedica- 
cioun pc fiftenj»e day of May. 3460 Capgrave Chron. 365 
William .. aftir tvme that he had biggid the Cherch ageyn, 
desired that the Kyng schuld com to the dedicaciom 1643 
Burro L’GHls Exp. Hosea viii. (16521292 Dedication is when 1 
give a thing out of my own power, for a pious use, that I can- 


not make use of for any thing a»am. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 296 The Monks . . shave the upper part of their 
head by way of distinction from the Laity and for dedication. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. fpF. I. xvii. 444 The founder prepared to 
celebrate the dedication of his city. 

b. The form of words in which this act is ex- 
pressed. 

1520 Caxloiis Chron. Eng. iv. 38/1 He ordeyned the dedy- 
cacyon of the chirche every y ere sholde be sayd. 3607 Tor- 
sell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 264 Metellus the Macedonian 
raised two porches . . without inscription or dedication. 

e. The commemoration of such an act ; the day 
or feast of dedication (of a church). 

Feast of the Dedication-, the annual commemoration of 
the purification of the Second Temple by Judas Macca- 
bams. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 When grete festez com- 
mez . . as \>e dedicacioun of f>e kirk. 1483 Cath. Angl. 95 
Ded icaciojj, dedicacio, encennia. 3530 Pa lsgr . 2 1 2/2 D edi- 
cation a feestfull day, dedicace. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. 
(18x8) II. 305 The dedication of churches should in all places 
be celebrated on the first Sunday of the month October. 

2. Jig. The giving up or devoting (of oneself, 
one’s time, labour, etc.) to the service of a person 
or to the pursuit of a purpose. 

i6ox Shaks. Tivel.N. v. i. 85 His life Jgnue him, and did 
thereto adde My loue without retention or restraint, All his 
in dedication. 1611 — Wint.T. iv. iv. 577 A Course more 
promising, Then a wild dedication of your selues To vnpath’d 
Waters. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., Experience Wks. (Bohn) I. 
177 We need change of objects. Dedication to one thought 
is quickly odious. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 345 The 
dedication of himself to the improvement of his fellow- 
citizens. 

3. The dedicating of a book, etc. ; the form of 
words in which a writing, engraving, etc., is dedi- 
cated to some person. 

3598 Florio Diet. Ep. Ded. 1 This dedication . . may haply 
make your Honors muse. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. 
§ 9 Neither is the modern dedication of books and writings, 
as to patrons, to be commended. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 136 r 6 Nothing has so much degraded literature from 
its natural rank, as the practice of indecent and promiscuous 
dedication. 3887 Bowen Virgil \ Eclogue vi. Argt., The 
Eclogue opens with a dedication to the Roman general 
Varus. 

+ 4. Special appropriation. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 225 It should 
seeme by the dedication of the name [Sheppey], that this 
Ilande was long since greatly esteemed either for the number 
of the sheepe, or for the finenesse of the fleese. 

5. Law. The action of dedicating (a highway, 
etc.) to the public use. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Highway , A street built 
upon a person’s own ground is a dedication of the Highway 
so far only as the publick has occasion for it, viz. for a right 
of passage. 3843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 153 The dedication 
of a way to the public may be by writing or by words. 3883 
E. P. Wolstenholme Settled Land Act 28 Dedication, to 
the public is a term generally applied to the act of throwing 
roads open to the use of the public. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as d. feast, festival ; dedica- 
tion cross, a cross painted or carved on a church 
or altar at its dedication ; dedication day, the 
anniversary of the dedication of a church, observed 
as a festival. 

3581 J. Bell H addons Attsxo. Osor. 323b, The feastes . . 
of the patrone of the church, dedication day, and Relick- 
sonday. 3695 Kf.nnett Par. Antiq. (18x8) II. 306 The 
primitive fair in Oxford. was on the day of St. Frideswide, 
because it was the dedication day of the chief conventual 
church. Ibid. 308 The dedication feasts fell on those days. 
1848 B, Webb Continent . Ecclesiol. 57 Remains of . . a dedi- 
cation-cross. 3882 Bloxam Gothic Arch. II. 155 We 
sometimes, meet with dedication or consecration crosses 
imbedded in the external walls of churches. 

Dediea’tional, a, [f. prec. + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to dedication. 

1884 Springfield IVhcelmetts Gas. Nov. 103/2 The mem- 
bers ... met at the new rooms . . to witness the dedicaticnal 
exercises. 

Dedicative (de-dikritiv), a. [ad. L. dediedtiv- 
11 s, f. dedicat-, ppl. stem of dediedre to Dedicate ; 
see -ive.] Having the attribute of dedicating. 

3655 tr. Francion xi. 14 Which is . . not dedicative, but it 
is rather a negative Epistle. 38x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 
II. 79 Here is a temple of Mars with a dedicative inscription. 
3825 Coleridge Aids Ref . (1848)1. 28 The religious nature 
and dedicative force of the marriage vow. 

Dedicator (de'dilvtoi). [a. L. dedicator , 
agent-n. f. dediedre to Dedicate.] One who de- 
dicates ; esp. one who inscribes a book to a friend 
or patron. 

1596 W. Barley New Bh. Tabliture A ij b (Stanf.), The 
first , of these causes doth shew a greedie mindc in the 
Dedicator. 3663 Davenant Siege of Rhodes Ded., The ill 
manners and indiscretion of ordinary Dedicators. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crit. 593 Leave dang’rous truths to unsuc- 
cessful Satyrs, And flattery to fulsome Dedicators. 1763 
H. Walpole Lett. Montagu clxxxi. It is usual to give dedi- 
cators something. 1855 Lewis Cred. Early Rom. Hist. I. 
ix. 312 Here they dedicate some brazen bowls . . with the 
names of the dedicators. 

Dedicato*rial (de^dik^tooTial), a. [f. as De- 
dicator y + - al.] =: Dedicatory. 

.1844 J. W. Donaldson Varronianus 131 Tuscan inscrip, 
t’tons . . of a sepulchral or dedicatorial character. 

Dedicatorily (de’dike r t3rili), adv. [f. Dedi- 
catory a. + -ly 2.] In a dedicatory manner. 

3821 Blackw. Mag. X. 200 The Thomas Hope, who writes 
so dedicatorily to Louisa from Duchess Street. 


Dedicatory (de’dik^tari, -ketari', a. and sb. 
[f. L. type *deciicatdri-us, f. dediedtor-em Dedi- 
cator : see -ORY. Cf. mod.F. didicatoirci\ 

A. adj. Relating to, or of the nature of, dedi- 
cation ; that has the attribute of dedicating, serving 
to dedicate. Used chiefly of literary dedication, as 
in epistle dedicatory. 

1565 Randolphes Phaittasey (in Satir. Poems Reform. 890) 

i. ), The Epistle dedicatorie . . to Mr. Thomas Randolphs. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 121 Whose face is 
as ciuill as the outside of a Dedicatory Booke. 3611 Bible, 
The Epistle Dedicatorie. To the Most High and Mightie 
Prince, lames, etc. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. 18/x 
IV. 514 The epistle dedicatory is full of respect to the pope. 
3846 Ellis Elgin Marl. II. 108 We read of similar dedi- 
catoryofTerings in the Bible. 

f jB. sb. A dedicatory inscription or address. 
3598 Yong Diana, As Collin in his French dedicatorie to 
the Illustrcus Prince Lewis of Lorraine at large setteth 
downe. 1642 Milton A pol. Smcct. (1851' 259 Neere a kin 
to him who set forth a Passion Sermon with a formal! Dedi- 
catory in great letters to our Saviour. .1674 Hickman Quin- 
quart. Hist. (ed. 2) Ep. A v, Commended in the Dedicatory 
as being [etc.]. 

Deaicatxire (de’dik^tiui). rare. [f. L. dedicat-, 
ppl. stem 4- -URE.j The act of dedication. 

01850 Mrs. Browning Sabbath Morning at Sea viii, 
I would not praise the pageant high Yet miss the dedicature. 
t Dedie, V. Obs. [a. F. dtdie-r (12th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. dediedre to Dedicate.] To dedicate. 

<-1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xv. (1869I 12 Whan thou 
dediedest and hafwedest and blissedest the place. 3485 
Caxton C/tas. Gt . 16 Yf thou haddest dedyed hym to my 
goddes he were now alyue. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. 7 The 
quhilk tracteit i hef dediet ande direckyt to 3our nobil 
grace. 

t De’dify, de&efy, v. Obs. [app. a confused 
form from F. didicr, or L. dediedre , to Dedicate, 
and edify (f edefy), F. idifier, L. xdificare . ] To 
dedicate (a building). Hence De'difying vbl. sb. 

3482 Monk of Extesham (Arb.) 30 The awter that is dedi- 
fyed and halowd in the worschipe of seytite laurence. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 194/2 Saynt remyge dyd halowe ana 
dedefye hit. 3483 Cath. A ngt. 93 Dedyfye, dicare, dedicart , 
sanctificarc. 3494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxii. 115 Any farther 
busynesse touchyng the dedyfying of y° sayd Churche. 

t Dedigna*tion. Obs. [a. OF. didigitalion 
(Godef.), ad. L. dedignation-em, n. of action from 
dedigndre, -art to reject as unworthy, Disdain, f. 
De- I. 6 + digndn to think worthy, f. digitus 
worthy.] 

1. Disdain, scorn, contempt. 

c 1400 Lanf ranc's Cirurg. 298 Manie men have dedigna- 
cioun for to worche wij> her hondis. c 1450 tr. De Imitationc 
in. lxiii, Wo to hem hat haue dedignacion to meke hem 
self wilfully wih smale children. 3633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 

ii. 3 Not only with a dedication of good works, but 
also with an indignation against good workers. 37x6 M. 
Davies Ath. Brit. II. 270 The Socmians reject the Imputa- 
tion. .with the utmost Horror and Dedignation. 

2. Displeasure, anger (= Disdain sb. 2); pass., 
state of being under a person's . displeasure, dis- 
favour. 

3538 Lelakd I tin. IV. 33 Waipflete was very great with 
Henry the vi, wherby he was in great Dedignation with 
Edward the iv. 

f De*digne, v. Obs.— 0 [ad. L. dedigndre (see 
prec.)] 

1623 Cocker am, Dedigne , to disdaine. 

+ Dedrgnify, v. Obs. [f. De- II. i + Dignify 
v .] trans. To deprive of dignity or worthiness ; 
to disparage, flout. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. xi. 151 What greater affront 
could he put upon himselfe, then to dedignifie his counte- 
nance, as not worthy to be look’d on by a Lady. 

ii Dedimus (de'dimtfs). Law. [From the words 
of the writ, dedimus potestatem , Lat. ‘we have 
given the power \] A writ empowering one who 
is not a judge to do some act in place of a judge. 

3489-90 Plumpton Corr. 92 Afore Easter, send upp your 
pardons, wrytes of dedimus. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 
1. vii. He talks of nothing but .. Writs of Error, Actions of 
Trover and Conversion, Trespasses, Precipes et Dedimus. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. II. 26 June, He . , found means 
to obtain a Dedimus as an acting justice of peace. 1800 
Bentham Method of Census Wks. (1843) X. 353/t Acting 
justices, .who have taken out their respective deaimuses. 

Deding, var. of Dedeign vf Sc. 

Dedir, obs. form of Didder v., to tremble. 
Dedist, obs. form of didst : see Do v. 
Deditician (dediti*Jan), sb. and a. Rom. Law. 
Also -itian. [f. L. deditici-ns, orig. an alien enemy 
who had surrendered unconditionally, then a frecd- 
man of the class described below ; f. dedit ppl. 
stem of dedere to surrender : see -icious and -an.] 
A freedman who, on account of some grave 
offence committed during his state of slavery, was 
not allowed the full rights of citizenship. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 

x83o Mcirhead Uipian i. § zi Those freedmen are ranked 
as dediticians who have been put in chains by their owners 
as a punishment, or branded, or put to the torture because 
of some offence and thereof found guilty, or given up to 
fight either with the sword or with wild beasts, or cast into 
a gladiatorial training-school or into prison, and have after- 
wards been manumitted, no matter how. Ibid, vii. § 4 
A woman of deditician condition. 
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DEDITION. 


-DEDUCT. 


Hence Dediti-ciancy, the condition or state of 
a deditician. 

Dedition (dfdi-Jan). Now rare or 06s. [ad. 
L. daiition-em , n. of action from dedSre to lay 
down, give up, f. De- I. 3 + dare to give, to put.] 
Giving up, yielding, surrender. 

15*3 Pape™ H etu WH* VI. 135 For dedicion of their 
places townes and strengthes to the Kinges subjection. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. cx. 7. 566 Eastern Princes . . in token 
of dedition exacted from subjugated provinces Earth arid 
Water. 1667 Decay of Chr. Piety xiii. § 1. 334 [They] make 
an entire dedition of themselves, and submit to the severest 
and ignoblest vassalage. 1705 Stanhope Parapkr. IV. 598 
He disputes not the. .Dedition made by his Faction. 1851 
Gallenga Italy 367 He insisted upon distinct and positive 
terms of dedition. 

f Dediti*fcious, a , rare - 0 . [f. L. dcditici-us, 
- Hitts (see above) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dedititious , yielding, or delivering 
himself up into the power of another. 

Dedly, obs. form of Deadly. 
f Dedoctor. Obs. nonce-wd. [cf. De- II. 
3; agent-n. f. L. dedocere to cause to unlearn, 
to teach the contrary of, f. De- I, 6 + docere to 
teach : cf. Doctor.] 

j 656 Houses Six Lessons vi, ad fin., Dedoctors of morality. 

Dedoggerelize, dedogmatize: see De- II. 1. 
Dedolation (dfdol * 1 jan). Med. [n. of action 
from L. dcdoldre to hew away, Jf. De- I. 2 + doldre 
to chip, hew.] 4 The shaving off of a portion of 
the skin or other part of small importance by an 
oblique cut ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1857 DungliSon Med. Diet. s. v., It is commonly on the 
head that wounds by dedolation are observed. 

t Dedo*leate, v. Obs.— 0 [irreg. f. L. dedolere : 
see Dedolent.] 

1623 Cockeram, Dedolent c, to end ones sorrow or griefe. 

tDe’dolence. Obs. [ad. L. dedolentia abandon- 
ment of grief, ceasing to grieve, f. dedolere : see 
Dedolent.] Absence of grief or sorrow; insen- 
sibility, callousness. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1833) to Our Heroik burials. . 
wherein the toutting of trumpets, trampling of steades, and 
trouping of men, may sufficiently testifie the dedolence of 
men. 1633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments 11. 1 27 This chases 
away the cloudes of dedolence and. impemtency. 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 15 There is a dedolence, to be 
in pain and not to feel it. 

f De'dolency. Obs. [f. L. dedolentia : see 
next and -ency.] = prec. 

a 1617 Bayne On Coloss. (1634) 100 That is a blockish head 
which can. .goe on in a Stoical! dedolency. 1655 Gvrkalz. 
Chr. in Ann. v. (1660) 33/2 Riches. & treasures in their 
Coffers, numness and tfedolency in their Consciences. 

+ De’dolent, a. Obs. [ad. L. dedolent-em , pr. 
pple. of dedolere . to give over grieving, f. De- I. 6 
+ dolere to grieve.] That feels sorrow no more ; 
feeling no compunction ; insensible, callous. 

1633 Rogers Treat . Sacraments 11. 23 With an insensible, 
dedolent heart, with a dead benummed spirit. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Coblerzo Men .-. accursed with indelible infamy and 
dedolent impenitency. 1698 R..Fergusson View Eccles. 46 
His Forehead is Brass double gilt and his Understanding.. 
Callous and Dedolent. 

Deducate (de’dizdeirit), v. (See quot.) So 

De*ducated, Deduca'tion, De'ducator. 

1857 Furnivall Pref. to Hymns to Virgin p. viii. Many 
educated (or deducated) persons. Note , We sadly want some 
word like this deducate, d education , &c,, to denote the wilful 
down-leading into prejudice and unreason . . Let any one 
think of the amount of deducation attempted about the Re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. .&c., and then see how hard the de- 
ducators still are at their work 1 

Deduce (dxdiirs), v. Also 6-7 erroit. diduce. 
[ad. L. deduc-ere to lead down, derive, in med.L. 
to infer logically, f. De- I. 1, 2 + duc&re to lead. 
Cf. Deduct. In 1 6-1 7 th c. there was frequent 
confusion of the forms of deduce and Diduce, q. v. 

(The sense-development had already. taken place in Latin, 
and does not agree with the chronological data in English.!] 
1. lit. trans. a. To brings convey ; spec. ( after 
Lat.), to lead forth or conduct (a colony), arch. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 If any of the wayes de- 
ducyng choler, come vnto the bottome of the ventricle. x6xz 
Selden Illustr . of Drayton § 17 (R.) Advising him he 
should hither deduce a colony. 1685 Stjllingfl Orig. 
Brit. i. 5 The Romans began to deduce Colonies, to settle 
Magistrates and Jurisdictionshere. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 
340 Sagacious nature may from thence deduce it [the blood] 
through all the members. 3866 J. B. Rose Virgil s Georg. 
88 Still Ausonian colonists rehearse. Deduced from Troy, 
the incoherent verse, 

+ l>. To bring or draw (water, etc.) from. Obs. 
1602 Fulbecke 2 nd Pt. Par all. 54 By that rneane he 
deduced water out of the earth. <71630 Risdon Sum. Devon 
§ 107 (x8to) 104 Conduits . . nourished with waters deduced 
from out of the fields. 

■f c. To bring or draw down. Obs. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. xii. (1626) 244 Orions mother 
Mycalc, eft-soone Could with her charities deduce the 
strugling Moone. 

t 2. fig. a. To lead, bring. Obs. 

*545 Jo ye Exp. Dan. Ded. A. iv, Christ himself doth., 
deduce us unto the readinge of thys boke. 1585 J. Hilton 
in Fuller Ch. Hist. xx. vi. § 27 That, .we be. .made partakers 
of his Testament, and so deduced to the knowledge of his 
godly will. 1706 Collier Deft. Ridic. 25 He continually 
deduces the conversation to this topick. 


+ b. Law. To bring before a tribunal. 

ifirz Bacon Ess. Judicature (Arb.) 458 ' Many times, the 
thing deduced to Iudgement, may bee vteuvt et ilium [etc.]. 

f c. To lead away, turn aside, divert. 

1541 Act 33 Men. VIII , c. 32 The vicar .. wolde deduce 
them from their said most accustomable parish e church of 
Whitegate, vnto his said church of Ouer. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astral, clxvii. 72.0 The force of a Direction may continue 
many, yeers, untill the Significator is deduced to another 
Promittor. 

fd. To bring down, convey by inheritance. 

1633 .Bp. Hall Hard Texts 483 If Abraham .. had this 
land given to him for his inheritance, how much more may 
wee, his. seed, <to whom it is deduced) .. challenge a due 
interest. in it. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus 1 Ansro. §6 (1653) 32 
How this should have beene deduced to us in an uninter- 
rupted Line, wee know not. 

3. To draw or obtain from some source ; to 
derive. Now somewhat rare. 

*565-78 ^ Cooper Thesaurus Introd., Whether the word be 
a Primative or derivative deduced of some other. 1596 

H. Clapham Brief e Bible 1. 15 He, of Nothing, created 
Something . . whereout, A1 other Creatures were to be 
diduced. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 232 A cere- 
mony diduced from the Romans. 1665 Ibid. (1677) i8r 
Rivers that deduce their Springs near each other, 1790 
Cowper My Mother's Picture 108 My boast is not, tnat 
I deduce my birth From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the 
earth. 3869 Farrar Earn. Speech i. (1873) 20 The attempt 
to prove that all languages were deduced from the Hebrew. 

b. intr. To be derived, rare. (Cf. to derived) 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti Notes 240 The former 
notion of a bird, .may deduce from the eastern word Gaph. 
3889 Courtney Mill 20 The very first principles from which 
it deduces, are so little axiomatic that, etc. 

4. trans. To trace the course of, trace out, go 
through in order (as in narrative or description) ; 
to bring down (a record) from or to a particular 
period. Formerly, aIso| To conduct (a process), 
handle, treat, deal with (a matter). 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. 1. 115 Considering 
how the process might be after the best sort deduced and 
handled, c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 61, I will deduce the 
business from the beginning. 1659 Bp. Walton Consid. 
Considered 259 These things are largely deduced and 
handled in the same Prolegomena. 1685 Stillingfl. Oyig. 
Brit. iii. 88 Having deduced the Succession of the British 
Churches down to.. the first Councel of Arles.. 1728-46 
Thomson Spring 577 Lend me your song, ye nightingales . . 
while I deduce, From the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 
The symphony of Spring. 2776 Gibbon Decl. <5- Fall 1. 296 
The general design of this work will not permit us.. to 
deduce the various fortunes of his private life. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India t. (1840) I. 2 To deduce to. the present 
rimes a history of., the British transactions, which have had 
an immediate relation to India. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 

I . 149 All the optical history, .is elaborately deduced. 

5. To Irace the derivation or descent of, to 
show or hold (a thing) to be derived from. 

<21536 Tindale JVks. 21 (R.) Deducyng th e’loue to God 
out of fayth, and the loue of a man’s neighbour out of the 
loue of God. 1579 W. Fulke Ref. Rastel 715 They could 
not deduce the beginning from y e Apostles. 1658 Ussher 
Annals 593 They deduced themselves from the Athenians. 
1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XI. 766 Those, .who deduce 
the Scurvy from the use of Sugar. 1767 Blackstone Comm , 
II. 1 14 He cannot deduce his descent wholly by heirs male. 

6 . To derive or draw as a conclusion from some- 
thing already known or assumed ; to derive by a 
process of reasoning or inference ; to infer. (The 
chief current sense.) 

1529 More Dyalogc m. Wks, 215/2 Y° case once graunted, 
ye deduce your conclusion very surelye. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt . 87 It must be [known] rationally by deducing it 
from some premises. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth it. (1722) 
184 The knowledge of Causes is deduc'd from their Effects. 
1788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv. §4. 83 Rules, .deduced from 
the particular cases before determined. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Client. Philos, p. viii, It was deduced from an indirect 
experiment. * 1849 Murchison Siluria i. (1867) 2 This 
inference has been deduced from positive observation. 1885 
Leudesdorf Cremona s Prop. Geoni . 277 From this we 
deduce a method for the construction. 

b. Less commonly with obj. clattse. 

1532 More Confut. T indaleWks. 461/2 We deduce ther- 
upon that he wil not suffer his church fal into y* erionious 
belief of an ie damnable -vntrouthe. x 646 Sir T. Browse 
P seud. Ep. v. vi. 243 That the custome of feasting upon beds 
was in use among the Hebrewes, many diduce from the 
23. of Ezekiel. 

f 7. To deduct, subtract. Obs. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 14 The 
principal sal deduce sa mekle of hys gagis. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 5x4 The more we deduce, the fewer we, leave. 
1632 B. Jonson Magn. Ladyu. i, A matter of four hundred 
To be deduced upon the payment. x66z Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. v. §3, 1x17. which being deduced from 3940. tne 
remainder is 2823. 

t 8. To reduce (to a different form). Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. m Holinshed ’ II. xo/i By ! 
these meanes the whole land, which is now diuided into fiue , 
prouinces or portions, fnaie be deduced and brought into i 
one.' 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 36 After that my Morning 
Lecture was reduced, or deduced rather, to the ordinarie 
hour in most places. 1749 J- Millan {title). Coins, Weights^ 
and Measures, Ancient and Modem, of all Nations, deduced 
into English on above zoo Tables. 

Hence Dedtrcing vbl. sb., deduction. 

1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Deducyng, discours. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 461/2 Termes. .ofdrawyng oute&deducinges 
and depending vpon scrypture.^ 1651 Hobbes Leviath. it. 
xxv. 133 Consisting in a deducing of the benefit, or hurt 
that may arise, etc. 1827 Whately Logic (1837) 258 The 
deducing of an inference from those facts. 


. Deduceable, obs. var. of Deductible. 
t Dedu'Cement. Obs. Also 7 0 >ro».)diduce- 
ment. [f. Deduce + -meet.] 

1. A deduction, inference, conclusion. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxiii. § 7. 104 If I woulde 
haue broken them and illustrated them by diducements and 
examples, a 1631 Donne Semi. xii. 114 All the Deduee- 
ments and Inferences of the Schooles. x68z Dryden Rclig. 
Laid Pref. (Globe ed.) x86 Those deducements, which I am 
confident are the remote effects of Revelation, 

2. A tracing out (see Deduce 4 ). rare. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 362 A regular deducement of the 
Batavian line through all the varieties of place and fortune. 

Deducible (dfduTsib’I), a. Also 7 {err on.) 
diducible, 7-8 deduceable. [f. L. dediicPre to 
Deduce + -ble.] 

1. That may be deduced or inferred. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. iii. 126 Nothing is deducible 
out of his doctrine, which fauours the Popedome. 1678 
R. Barclay Apol. Quakers xii. § x. 451 There [is] not any 
difference or ground for it visible in the Text, or deduceable 
from it. 175 2 J. Gill Trinity i. ij These are consequences 
justly deducible from our principles. 1867 J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 62 Precept is not deducible from precept. 

b. as sb. That which is deducible ; an inference 
that may be drawn. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia sir Yet since it is from Truth, 
and her Secretaries (the Casuists!, hcare their deducibles. 
x86i J'. Martineau Ess. etc. (1891) II. 435 As if they were 
deducibles from the primary spiritual truth. 1881 Casey 
Sequel to Euclid 16 A large number of deducibles may be 
given in connexion with,. Prop, xlvii. 

+ 2. That may be or is to be deducted. Obs. rare 1 . 
16x3 F. Robarts Revenue of Gospel 94 Before I come to 
define the charge diducible. 

Hence Deducibility, Dedu’cibleness, the 
quality of being deducible. 

1846 Worcester cites Coleridge for deducibility , x83x 
Westcott & .Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 67 The easy 
deducibility, direct or indirect, of all their readings from 
a single text. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Deducilleness, capable- 
ness of being deduced*. 

Dedtrcive, a- rare.- 0 [f. Deduce -f -IVE : 
cf. conducive.'] (See quot.) 

x 755 Johnson, Deducivc, performing the act of deduction. 
Diet. 

t DedU’ct, ppl. a . Obs. [ad. L. deduct- us, pa. 
pple. of dediicere : see next. After the formation 
of deduct vb., used as its pa. pple. till superseded by 
deducted .] Deducted. 

1439 Rolls of Pari. 5 Aftur the summes in the seid Com- 
missions to be deducte. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 6x §1 
Aftir all ordinary charges deducte. 1532 Frith Mirror or 
Glass (1829) 273 The poor, which.. are the owners, under 
God, of alf together, the minister’s living deduct. 

Deduct (d/du-kt), v. [f. L. deduct ppl. stem 
of L. deduc-ere to lead or bring down or away, 
lead off, withdraw, f. De- I. 1, 2 kdiicerc to lead, 
draw. Cf. Deduce : the two verbs were formerly 
to a great extent synonymous, but are now differen- 
tiated in use, by the restriction of this to sense 1.] 

1. trans. To take away or subtract from a sum 
or amount. (The current sense.) 

Now said usually of amounts, portions, etc., while subtract 
is properly said only of numbers ; but deduct was formerly 
used also of the arithmetical operation. 

1524 Ch. Accis. Kingston-on-Thames in Lysons Environs 
of London I. 226 Ret? at the Church Ale and Robyn-hode, 
all things deducted, 3/. jar. 6d. 1530 Palsgr. 509/1, I de- 
ducte, I abate partyculer sommes out of a great somme, Je 
rabats. ' 1542 Records Gr. Artes (1575) 107 Deducte the 
digit from the figure that is ouer him, and write the re- 
mayner. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. § 18. 430 His Master 
might buy him bow, and arrowes, and deduct the price 
out of his wages. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. I i. 
182 Deducting the waight of that five pound. X75X John- 
son Rambler No. 108 T 2 When we have deducted all 
that is absorbed in sleep. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 1x5 The 
royal fifth was first ‘deducted, including the remittance 
already sent to Spain. 1874 Masson Milton (Gold. Treas. 
ed.) I. p. xi, If we deduct the two Psalm Paraphrases.. 
Milton’s literary life may be said to begin exactly with the 
reign of Charles I. 

absol. 1824 Examiner 641/1 Every shilling squandered 
by Ministers, .deducts from the value of their property. • 
t 2. To lead forth, conduct (a colony); =De- 
duce 1 a. Obs. 

1549 Coverdale Erasnt. Par. Phil. Argt., A people fle- 
ducted oute of the citie of Philippos. 1582 [see 
x6oo Holland Livy Pref. 3 Venice was a Colonie deducted 
and drawne from thence. 1627 [see DeducteH]^ 

F 3. To draw or convey (a streamlet) aside {front 
the main stream). Obs. rare. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Kdt. to V. h>ch a5 
a rillet is deducted from that malne channel! of mj other 
studies, c 1626 Dick o/Drscm. it. it. i" Bu'len O PI. 11. 3 t 
A rivolet hut deducted From the mayne Cnannen. 

*t* 4. To derive ; to trace the derivation or descent 
of; = Deduce 3 , 5 . Obs. ’ 

2«o Palsgr. 27 All suche wordes as be deducted out of 
Latin ivordes. 1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Fa,lh :u ^ For 
more safety to deduct that succession from the Secoflvorne. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chren. II. 9/1 Touchin„ the name 
I hernia historiozrapbers are not yet agreed from whence i t 

is deducted. <1 1641 Ur. MousTAGU Ac/r 4 Mm n lj 6 ,iUo 3 
In deducting the Maccabees from ludah. 1648 Gage 
t„j ... (,6,5) 174 From whence commonly in the C! mrch 
Texts and subjects of Sermons are deducted. 

S m c Ancrtcd iL (tjfe) to 

AH amhorits- . is derived and deducted from the K.ng s 
Majesty. g_ 2 
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f 5 . To trace out in order ; to bring down from 
or to a particular period ; = Deduce 4. Obs. rare. 

1545 Leland New-year’s Gift in Strype Eccl. Man. I. 
App. cxviii. 330 The first boke, begynnyng at the Druides, 
is deducted vnto the tyme of the comyng of S. Augustyne. 
1586 Mary Q. Scots Let. to Babingion 12 July in Howell 
St . Trials (1809) 1 . 1177 For divers great and importunate 
.considerations which were here too long to be deducted, 
f 6. To derive by reasoning, infer, deduce, Ohs. 
1563 Foxe A. <$• M. 850 b, This parte he deducted and 
proued by sundry ensamples, and similitudes. 1609 Sir E. 
Hoby Lett . to T. Higgins 37 Which by Logical 1 conse- 
quence is not Necessarily deducted out of the Premisses. 
1660 tr. Amyraldits ' Treat, cone. Relt'g. 1. iii. 32 A concep- 
tion, .deducted from sober influence of reason. 1889 Cafe 
Law Jml. 203 To takd all the circumstances into consider- 
ation and to deduct therefrom, .the act of desertion. 

•j* 7 . To reduce. Ohs. (Cf. Deduce S.) 

*S99~ x 6* .‘Massinger, etc. Old Law in. i. Clerk. 'Tis but 
so many months, so many weeks, so many—. Gnotho. Do 
not deduct it to days, 'twill be the more tedious. 

Hence Deducted///. a., Deducting vbl. sb, 
1582 Divers Voy . (Hakluyt Soc. 1850) 9 The deducting of 
some Colonies of our superfluous people into those temperate 
and fertile partes of America. 1596 Spenser Hymn Love 
106 Man. .hauing yet in his deducted spright, Some sparks 
remaining of that heauenly fyre. 1598 Yong Diana Ded., 
It befell to my lot., to performe the part of a French Oratour 
by a deducted speech in the same toong. 2627 May Lacan 
iv., 434 Though no deducted colony. 

Deductible (dfclo'ktfb’l), a. rare. [f. L. 
deduct - (see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being 
deducted. 

*856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh rr. (1888) 71 Not one 
found honestly deductible From any use that pleased him. 

Dedirctile, rare- °. [ad. L. type deduciil-is, 
f. deduct- Deduct.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Deductile > easy to be deducted. 

Deduction (dfdo-kjan). Also 5 deduxion, 
5-6 deduction, 6 deduccoun. [In some senses 
a. F. deduction (Oresme 14th c.), but in most ad. 
L. dcduction-em , n. of action from L. deducere : 
•see Deduct, Deduce.] The action of deducting. 

1 . The action of deducting or taking away from 
a sum or amount ; subtraction, abatement. 

1483 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) no The saj’de Ri. shall be 
chargeable for the hoole somme. .wythot ony deduxion. 
1496-7 Act 12 Hat. VII, c. 12 § 4 Any deduedon or 
abatement befortyme allowed. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. iv. xii. 217 He dyed in the day of his nativity, and with- 
out deduction justly accomplished the year of eighty one. 
1776 Smith IV. N. 1. viii. (1869U. 68 His rent . . makes the 
first deduction from the produce of the labour which is 
employed upon land. 1827 Jarman PmuelCs Devises II. 
55 The interest given to them was exclusive of, and with 
a deduction of, that sum. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. vii. 33 Charges of this kind must always be taken 
with certain deductions. 

b. That which is deducted or subtracted. 

154610 Eng. Gilds 11870) 197 Wyth the yerely Resolutes 
and deductions goyng out of the same. 1557 Recorde 
Whetst, X j, For subtraction your nombers are sette downe 
after the common maner, firste the totall, and then the de- 
duction. 1703 T. N. City <$■ C. Purchaser 55 In taking 
out the Deductions for the Doors and Windows. 

2 . A leading forth or away ( spec . of a colony) ; 
conduct. Now rare or Obs. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. vi. 455 Take such way, That you 
yourself may compass. .Your quick deduction by my father’s 
grace. X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. x. 228 Deductions 
of Colonies, and new Plantations. 1832 Blacfcw. Mag. 
XXXI. 574 The solemn deduction (to use the technical 
term) of a legitimate Roman colony. 

tb. fig. A leading up to something, intro- 
duction. Obs. rare . 

15x3 More Rich. II I, Wks. 61 (R.) He sodainly lefte the 
matter, with which he was in hand, and without any de- 
duction thereunto, -began to repete those wordes again. 

+ 3 . The action or result of tracing out or setting 
forth in order; a detailed narration or account. 
Obs. (Cf. Deduce 4, Deduct v, 5.) 

a 1532 Remedic of Love tR.), Ordinately behoveth thee 
first to precede In deduction thereof [tins werke]. 1603 
Florio Montaigne 1. ix. (1632) 17 A long counterfet deduc- 
tion of this stone. 1670 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 222 
Asolemn deduetjonand truestateof all affairs and particulars. 
X748 Chesterf. Lett. II. clix. 7i It. .gives a clear deduction 
of the affairs of Europe from the treaty of Munster to this 
time. 1826 C. Butler Life Grotius^ 34 We have thus 
brought down our historical deduction of the German 
Empire to the accession of the Emperor Charles, 

+ 4 . Mtts. The succession of notes forming a 
Hexachord : the singing of these in order. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 7 Now for the last tryall of your 
singing in continual 1 deduction sing this perfectly. 1609 
Douland Omith.Microl. 26 There are .. three Deductions 
of this kinde. 1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms. 
+ 5 . The process of deducing or deriving from 
some source; derivation. Obs. 

x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. ix. Notes 145 Affirming that our 
Britons from them* -had deduction of this nationall title. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 12 The deduction of the 
Greek Letcrs from the Hebrew. 1755 Johnson Diet., 
Grammar Eng. Tongue , Etymology teaches the deduction 
of one word from another. 

b. co tier. That which is derived, rare, 
a -Rickman Archil. 30 . There may be some doubt, 
whether the modern Ionic capital is not rather a deduction 
from the Composite than the contrary. 

6. The process of deducing or drawing a con- 
clusion from a principle already known or assumed; 


spec, in Logic , inference by reasoning from generals 
to particulars ; opposed to INDUCTION. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xiv. (i6ix) 42 And show the 
deduction thereof out of Scripture to be necessarie. 1651 
Hobbes G<n>t. '$ Soc. iii. § 26 The deduction of these Lawes 
is so hard, that (etc.]. 1736 Butler Anal. re. vi. 308 
A matter of deduction and inference. 1789 Belsham Ess. 
I. i. 4 It follows by easy and irrefragable deduction, i860 
Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 113 Deduction the process of 
deriving facts from laws, and effects from their causes. 
a 1862 Buckle Civiliz . (1869 1 III. v. 291 By deduction we 
descend from the abstract to the concrete. 

b. transf. That which is deduced; an inference, 
conclusion. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 461/2 Yet if he would 
. .neither vse false deduccions of hys owne, nor refuse our 
deduccions yf we deduce them wel. 1671 J. Weester 
Metallogr. 1. 9 From all this we shall only draw these 
Deductions. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. 35 It is not so much 
a Deduction of Reason, as a Matter of Experience. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxii. 21 The whole evidence .. 
bears out the general deductions which I have made, 
f 7 . Reduction. Obs. rare. (Cf. Deduct 7.) 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 172 The Deduction and 
Moderation of their Excrescencie. 

Dedtrctional, Cl. rare. [f. prec. +-AL.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of deduction. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Ep. Pondage's Mystic Div . 44 As 
for Doctrines Traditional, Superstitional, and Deductional, 
these are (world !) without end. 

Deductive (dfdn ktiv), a. [ad. L. deductiv-us , 
f. deduct ppl. stem of deduebre to Deduce : see 
-ive. Cf. mod.F. diductif -ive.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterized by the use 
of, deduction; spec, in Logic, reasoning from 
generals to particulars ; opposed to inductive. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xxiii. § 1 All knowledge of 
causes is deductive. 1665 Hooke Microgr. D, The rational 
or deductive Faculty. 1846 Mill Logic n. iv. § 4 Geo- 
meirv is a Deductive Science, a 1862 Buckle Misc. IVks. 
(1872) I. 7 Women naturally prefer the deductive method to 
the inductive. 

b. Of persons : Employing the method of de- 
duction ; reasoning deductively. 

x86x Tulloch Eng. Purit. iii. 378 Of all the divines of his 
time, none was more bold, or deductive. 1867 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. II. 153 The mathematical cultivators of Physics 
and the deductive cultivators of Philosophy. 

+ 2 . Derivative. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 38 He labours to intro- 
duce a secondary and deductive Atheisme, that although 
they concede there is a God, yet should they deny his pro- 
vidence. 

+ B. sb. Deductive reasoning ; a deduction. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr., If there be any 
Errours . . injny Deductives, Inferences, or Applications. 

Deductively (drdzrktivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-BY 2.] In a deductive manner, by deduction, in- 
ferentially ; + by derivation or descent. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 132 Holinesse .. 
deductively passed from himselfe to others, members and 
parts of his body mysticall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. i. x. 39 Yet doth it diductively and upon inference in- 
clude the same. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct . Sc. I. 114 
Which trace deductively the results. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. it, viii. § 73 The truth as arrived at deductively, can- 
not be inductively confirmed. 

Deductory (dfdtrktari), a. rare. [ad. L. de - 
ductori-us , f. deduct or, agent-n. from dediicire to 
Deduce : see -ory.] 

+ 1 . Law. Having the effect of bringing a matter 
before a court (see Deduce 2 b). Obs. 

1.6x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 490 Being not diductory to 
bring any matter into plea or solemne action, but onely 
Commandatorie or Prohibitorie. 

2 . = Deductive a. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. viii. § 3 A consequential and de- 
ductory felonie. x 83 p J. D. Hunting in National Rev, 
XIV. 219 Ascertained by fair deductory evidence. 

+ Deduit, sb. Obs. Forms : 3-4 dedut, 4 de* 
dute, dedwt, 4-5 deduit(e, 5 deduyt(e. See 
also Dute. [a. F. diduit (1 2th c. in Littre) :—L. 
deduct-um, subst. use of pa. pple. of deducire in 
sense of 1 divert In Prov. desduch , desdui, from 
desduire , desdtir : = F. diduirc, , L. deducPrel\ 
Diversion, enjoyment, pleasure. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 564 [Hy] were in hor dedut, iwend 
an hontinge. c 1350 Will. Palerne 4998 pan driue j>ei forf> 
pe day in dedut and in murpe. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 371 In 
which the yere hath his deduit Of grass, of lefe, of floure, 
of fruit, c 1450 Merlin 307 This Dionas loved moche the 
deduyt of the wode and the river. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
Met. xi. xiii, I [Venus] am lady of all courtosye and of al 
deduyt. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 119 b/i All the delytes and 
deduytes of the world. 

t Deduit, -e, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [a. F. diduit , 
~ite, pa. pple. of diduire L. deducere ; see De- 
duce.] Drawn out. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 26 He had the face deduyte in 
lengthe. 

Deduplication (dfdinplikrkjan). Hot. [a. F. 
deduplication, latinized deriv. of F. didoubler ( des - 
doubler , 1429 m Hatzf.) to separate what is double, 
divide into two halves, f. des-, di- (De- I. 6) + 
doubler to double.] Congenital division of one 
organ into two (or more) ; « Chorisis. 

1B35 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 332 , 1 thought I might 
extend the primitive meaning of the word deduplication , 


and consider it synonymous with separation, disjunction. 
Ibid. 333 The theory of deduplication has its supporters 
among French Botanists of eminence. _ 1850 Gray Lett. 1. 
365. x88o — Struct. Bot. vi. g 3. 202 Chorisis or Deduplication 
..the division of that which is morphologically one organ 
into two or more (a division which is of course congenital), 
so that two or more organs occupy the position of one. 
Dedur, obs. form of Didder v. 

Dedut(e, deduyt(e, var. Deduit Obs. 
Dedye, Dedyne, var. Dedie v. and Dedeign v .2 
Dedyn, obs. pi. of did , from Do v. 

Dee sb. Name of the letter D ; applied to 
a D-shaped iron or steel loop used for connecting 
parts of harness, or for fastening articles to the 
saddle: cf. D I. 2. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 145 The Collar-Dee, 
an iron ring in the form of a D, sewed in the front of the 
collar, for the pole-piece to loop through ; there are various 
other dees used about some harness, but of a small size, and 
mostly plated. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 164 ( Bush Life 
Queensland) The pommel was also furnished with strong 
iron dees driven firmly into the woodwork. 1884 W.Westall 
in Contemp. Rev. July 69 The cheeks are furnished with 
‘dees’ for holding bridle and curb chain. 1888 Elworthy IV. 
Somerset Gloss., Dec , an iron shaped like letter D. Such 
an iron is used in cart-harness to connect the leather of the 
breeching with the chains. 

b. Comb, dee-lock (see quot.) 

1888 Elworthy IV. Somerset Gloss., Dee dock, a vet)’ 
common, cheap kind of padlock, used for gates, etc. It is 
a simple piece of iron in the shape of Jetter D, having 
a joint at one angle and a screw working in a short pipe at 
the other. 

Dee (d 0 > v ‘ Pronunciation of d , euphem- 

istic for damn (see D I. 3) ; usually in pa. pple. 

deed (also deedeed) = d d, damned. 

a 1845 Barham Ingot, Leg., The Poplar, We'll be Deed'd 
it isn’t an O ! 1859 Reade Love me little iii. 25 Your three 
graces are three deed fools. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 
61 A satirist, .whose works were long ago dead and (I fear) 
deedeed to boot. 

Dee, d*ee, earlier way of writing d'ye — do ye? 
do you ? 

i6xx Chapman May Day Plays 1873 II. 344 And how dee 
Sir? 1625 Fletcher Fair Maid iii. i, De v e forsooth? 1632 
Brome Northern Lasse 1. ii, Dee hear? 

Dee, vnr. of Dey ; obs. or dial. f. Die. 
Deea-nettle : see Dea-nettle. 

Deed (dfd). Forms : 1 IV.Sax. dmd, Anglian 
d6 d ; 2-3 deed, 2-5 ded, 2-6 dede, (3 deed, dade, 
4-5 dide, 4-6 deid(e, 5 deyd(e), 5-7 deede, (6 
deade), 5- deed. [OE. deed, did — OFris. dede, 
OSax. ddd (MDu. dad (ddde), Du. daad), OHG., 
MHG. t&t (Ger. that , tat), ON. ddd (Sw. ddd, Da. 
daad), Goth, deds OTeut. *d£di-z :—*d/ielis, f. 
verb root dhe-dho, OTeut. d&-d6\ see Do v. The 
second d from original t, is in accordance with 
Verner’s Law : cf. Dead. 

The early ME. was Rede, from the OE. acc. ddde, dedt. 
The OE. pi. dxda, dida , regularly became dede in 32- 
13th c. __ But this was identical with the sing., whence, for 
distinction, new plurals came into use after other OE. 
types, viz. deden in the south, dedes in the midi, and north \ 
the former was still used c 1320 iCastel of Lone), but, as in 
other words, the -r form (found c 1200 in Ormnlum and Trin. 
Coll. Horn .) eventually prevailed.] 

1 . That which is done, acted, or performed by 
an intelligent or responsible agent ; an act. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter \xiu. 10 [lxiv.9] And ondreord ojhwelc 
mon, & sejdun were godes, & dede his onxetun. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 23 We sceolon .. h 3 * ondgit mia gddum dacdum 
gefyllan. 1x54 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 5 pe 
land was al fordon mid suilce dasdes. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
9 Hit is riht pat we forleten and forsaken nihtliche deden. 
Ibid. X5T0 done pe six dede. Ibid. 131 Godes paSes ben 
ure gode dedes. c X205 Lay. 7024 His deden [c 1175 deades] 
weoren for-cuSe. ^ c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2983 And quane 3 e 
king \vuf 5 war Sis dead, a 1300 Cursor M. 1085 (Cott.) 
Quen caym had don bat dren d[e]ide [v.r. dede], Til his 
fader hamward he 3eide. c 2320 Cast. Love 938 Bi-hold 
now.. his deden hou heo beop diht. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc . 2498 Our gud dedis pur gud er noght. 137^ Barbour 
Brtice v. 278 He had done mony thankfull deid. c 144 o 
Promp. Parv. 1x5 Dede, or werke, factum. 1491 Act 7 
Hen. VII % c. s § 4 The seid Warrant is not the dede of 
hym that is named to be the maker of the seid Warrant. 
1570 Sc. Satir. Poems Rcform.xv iii. 5 O cursit hour ! O deid 
of fellonje ! x6oi Shaks. ful. C. in. ii. 216 They that haue 
done this Deede, are honourable. 1667 Milton P. L. XL 
256 And one bad act with many deeds well done Mayst 
cover. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend ix. (1887) 37 What are 
noble deeds but noble truths realized? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 52 Their deeds did not agree with tneir words. 

b. An act of braver)’, skill, etc. ; a feat ; csp. in 
deed of arms, and the like. 

Beowulf 5668 (Th.) peah 5 e he dxda gehuves dyrstig warre. 
1340 Ayenb.-i6$ By playtinge me ne prouep nap pet he by guod 
knyst ac be moche dede of armes. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 
18 The dedys Of stalwart folk that lywyt ar. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 262Desiryng nothing so much as to have deedes 
of Armes. 1570 Sc. Satir. Poems Reform, x. 60 Jit we his 
hart with Martiall deidis doth. x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 
clxxvi, Thousands . . Whose deeds some nobler poem shall 
adorn. 1869 Tennyson Coming of Arthur 46 And Arthur 
yet had done no deed of arms. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 
357 Deeds of such high glory Scamander’s river avouchcth. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 609 Many great and wonder- 
ful deeds are recorded of your State. 

fc. Deeds of the Apostles ; the Acts of the 
Apostles. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 195 Peter saip in dedis of 



DEED. 

apostlis ■ - pal to him neiper was gold ne siluer. 1382 — 
Acts (title), Heere begynnen the Apostles Dedes. 1533 Gau 
Rieht Vay (1888) 37 In ye xx c. of the dedisof the Apostlis. 

2 . (without a or pi.) Action generally ; doing, 
performance. (Often contrasted with word.) 

c 1000 jElfric Gram. xix. (Z.) 122 Deponentta verba signi- 
ficant actvm jja alecgendlican word getacnjaS dtede. c 1200 
Triti. Coll. Ham. 187 pe man he nis stedefast ne on dade ne on 
speche ne on J>onke. 1*97 R. Gloug. (1724I 501 Ower dede 
ne may he no wors, than ower word is. a 1300 Cursor PI. 
3402 (Cott.) His suns dughti ware o dede. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. T 282 panne wol I sle him with my hond in dede of 
synne. C1460 Toumeley Plyst. 1 At the begynnyng of oure 
dede Make we heuen & erth. Z1500 Mclusine 371 In som 
cas the good wylle of a man is accepted for the dede. 1667/ 
Milton P. L. v. 549 To be both will and deed created 
free. 187X Ruskin Fat's C/av. I. ii. 5 The strength of 
Hercules is for deed not misdeed. 

b. collect. Doings; ado, to-do. dial. 

1788 W. Marshall E. Yorks. Gloss., Deed , doings; 
whent deed, great to-do. 1828 Craven Dial., Deed, doings. 
‘There’s sad deed, I’ll uphodto.’ 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., ‘Here’s bonny deed!’ great to do.. ‘Great deed 
about nought’, large stir about trifles. 1867 Waugh Home 
Life Factory Folk xvi. 1:45 (Lane. Dial.) ‘Aw consider we’n 
had as bard deed as anybody livin.’ 
f 3 . Thing to be done, work (in contemplation) ; 
the task or duty of any time or person. Obs. 
c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. C. 354 On to prenge per-pur^e 
[a city] watz pre dayes dede. c 1400 Destr. Troy 274 Sone 
he dressit to his dede & no dyn made. And made vp 
a mekyll ship, c 1460 Towtieley Myst. 57 To dyke and delf, 
here and draw, and to do all vnhonest deyde. _ 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 812 You shall, .set the poor distressed City 
of Syracusa again on foot, which is your deed. 

4 . Law . An instrument in writing (which for this 
purpose includes printing or other legible repre- 
sentation of words on parchment or paper), pur- 
porting to effect some legal disposition, and sealed 
and delivered by the disposing party or parties. 

Signature to a deed is not generally required by English 
law, but is practically universal ; and in most jurisdictions 
outside England where English law or legal forms prevail, 
signature has been substituted for or made equivalent to 
sealing. Delivery (q.v.) is now a moribund formality. 
Contracts of most kinds, as well as dispositions of property 
inter vivos, may be made by deed, and in common practice 
are often so made. 

c 1300 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 69 Edward, .suore. .tome 
..his heyre suld I be. perof he mad me skrite..& for to 
sikere his dede, set per to his seale. Ibid. 259 Bituex him 
& pe was mad a priue dede .. Forto feflfe him ageyn in pat 
tenement. X362 Lancl. P . PI. A. 11. 81 In pe Date of pe 
deuel pe Deede was a-selet, Be siht of sir Symoni and 
Notaries signes. 1435 Nottingham Rec. II. 358 For ye ex- 
chaunge of Heyberd Stener be a ded undder ye seel of his 
armes. c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v, 35 And write a deed of 
gift with thine own blood. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. zv. ii. 1 
Enquire the Iewes house out, giue him this deed, And let 
him signe it. 2613 Bury Wills (Camd. Soc,> 162 As I and 
the said Edmond longe agoe did give vnto her by a jointe 
deede of guift. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. § 130. 58 A writing 
cannot be a deed if it be not sealed. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 295 A deed is a writing sealed and delivered by 
the parties.. it is called a deed. .because it js the most 
solemn and authentic act that a man can possibly perform, 
with relation to the disposal of bis property. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. (1877) 148 The sealing and delivery of a deed 
are termed the execution of it. 1893 Sir J. W. Chitty in Law 
Times' Rep. LXVIII. 430/1 The statute . . requires a deed 
in cases where formerly a mere writing would have sufficed. 

5 . Phrases, fa. With the deed : in the act. Obs. 

c 1450 Eric Talons 522 Of myrthe schalt thou not mys ; Thou 

schalt take us wyth the dede. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. 
ii, And it be sothe as ye saye I wold lie were taken with the 
dede.^ 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay s Voy. Turkie iv. 
xxxiii. 156 The Adulterer being found with the deed. 

■ "b. In deed ; in action, in actual practice. 

CX340 Cursor PI. 13830 (Trin.) pe lif pat he ledep in dede 
Hit is a3eyn oure lede. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2138 
Ariadne , And every poynt was performed in dede. c 1440 
Gesta Rotn . i. 2 (Hark MS.), I am redy to fulfille alle in 
dede pat pou wolt sey vnto me. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(158?) 29, I trust that not onely all men will commende 
justme in worde, but also will live justly in deede. 1613 Sir 

H. FiNCH'Z,rt7t>(i63Crt 202 Offering to beat one, though he 
doe not beat one in deed. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. 
vu. 130 Graven images, .set up in deed or in word. 

4 c * dn deed , in very deed \ 'f of very deed (Sc.) : 
in fact, in effect, in reality, in truth : hence Indeed. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 659 But wel I woot he lyed right in 
e V> Coverdale 2 Chrott. vi. 18 For thinkest thou 
that God in very dede dwelleth amonge men vpon earth ? 
2 54 9 Compl. Scot. xv. 123 Thai ar my mortal enemes of 
verray deid. 1581 \V. Fulke in Confer. 111. 1x584) S iij, They 
eate not the body of Christ in deede. 1615 Bedwell Ploham. 
Lnp. in. § 97 They are in very deed holy bookes. 1862 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const. App. iii. 45 8 Making all principles 
be treated in very deed as the counters wherewith the game 
of faction was to be played. x86z Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 

I. xiv. 273 The chiefs became the chiefs in deed as well as 
in name. 

6 . Comb., as + deed-doer, f -doing \ deed- achiev- 
ing, - worthy adjs. ; deed-box, a box, usually of 
tin-plate, for keeping deeds or other documents in ; 
deed-offering, Coverd ale’s word in some instances 
for the * peace-offering 1 of the 1611 version. Also 
Deed-bote, Deed poll. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 190 By *deed-atchieuing Honor 
newly nam’d. 1835 Marryat Joe. Faithf. xxxi. Taking 
with him the tin-box (It was what they called a *deed-boxL 
5858 Ld. Sr. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xiv. 85 It 
ts advisable to keep your own securities in your own deed- 
box at home. 1548 Hall Chrott . 20 b, Thei would be lokers 
on and no Mede doers. 1663 Spalding Trotib. Ckas. 1 
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(1792) I. 272 (Tam.) But the deed doer was fled, c 2380 
Wyclif Whs. (1880^ 70 pe*dede doynge is proff of loue, as 
gregory seip. 1585 T. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. 430 One 
of nis horse-keepers. .taking him at the deed doing.. be- 
stowed so many blowes on him. .that he left him half dead. 
2 535 Coverdale 2 Sam. vi. 17 And Dauid offred burnt ofifer- 
ynges and “deed offerynges before ye Lorde. 1865 J. Grote 
Treat. Ploral Ideas via. (1876) 103 *Deedworthy conduct, 
or the faciendum. 

Deed, (did), v. U. S. [f. Deed traits. To 
convey or transfer by deed. Also fig. 

x8i6 T. Pickering Vocabulary 76 To deed. .We sometimes 
hear tnis word used colloquially; but rarely, except by 
illiterate people . . None of our writers would employ it. 
1828 Webster Deed, to convey or transfer by deed ; 
a popular use of the word in America ; as, he deeded all his 
estate to his eldest son. 1865 Plorn. .SYn^-Sept., A. .complete 
farm, .in Connecticut has been deeded over to his wife. 1890 
Century Plag. Jan. 475/1 The act of 1864, deeding to that 
state the Yosemite Valley and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove. - 

Deed, adv. . In 6 dede. Aphetic form of i deed , 
Indeed ; now chiefly Sc. 

1547 Coverdale Old Faith Prol. A vij a, Let vs be true 
scolers of the same ; and dede, let vs euen entre in to the 
nature and kynde therof.^ 18x6 Scott Antiq. xxxvi, ‘ ’Deed, 
sir, they hae various opinions.’ 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
235 ‘’Deed and she will’, said O’Dowd. 1868 Ramsay 
Retain. 183 ‘ Deed’, said thelaird..* I wad ha’ wondered if 
ye had/ 

Deed, -e, obs. forms of Dead. 
f Dee’dbote. Obs. Also dsedbote, dead-, 
dedbote. [OE. deed deed + bit, Boot sb . 1 jo, 
amends, expiation.] Amends-deed, penance, re- 
pentance. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 2 DoS d;cd bote, c 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., DoS deadbote. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 21 Mid 
sodSe dedbote his sunne hi reowsumnesse. c 1200 Ormin 
9191 Sannt Johan, .bigann to spellenn pa Wipp fulluht off 
aaedbote. a 1225 Ancr. R. 372 Bireousunge and dedbote 
uor sunne. 1340 Ayettb. 33 Amendinge and dedbote. 13.. 
Verses Palm-Sunciay in Rel. Antiq. II. 243 Wyth sorwthe 
of herte and schryft of mouthe, Doth deedbote this tyme 
nouth. 

t Dee ded, a. Obs. [f. Deed sb. + -ed -.] 
Characterized by deeds (of such a kind). 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. 377 Well educated of the king, and 
proving nobly deeded. 

Deedeed : see Dee v. 

Deedfal (dcdful), a. [f. Deed sb. + -ful.] Full 
of deeds, active, effective. 

1834 Blackiv. Plag . XXXV. 150 He is a trusty and deedful 
friend to that bold, .insurgent. X842TENNYSON To—, A deed- 
ful life. 1879 J. Todhunter Alcestis 3 That fair past, 
Bright with our deedful days, is all our own. 

Hence Dee'dfmiy adv., actively, effectively. 

1615 T, Adams LycanthroPy 9 It is not yet enough to go 
speedfully and heedfully except also deedfully. 

Deedily (drdili), adv. dial [f. Deedy+-ly 2 ] 
Actively, busily. 

X813 Jane Austen Lett. II. J73 They are each (busy] 
about a rabbit net, and sit as deedily to it, side by side, as 
any two Uncle Franks could do. 1815 — Emma (1B70) 
II. x. 204 Frank Churchill, .most deedily occupied about her 
spectacles.^ 1859 Burton in Jrul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 241 
They row in * spirts applying deedily to their paddling. 

f Dee'ding, vbl. sb. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Deed sb. 

+ -ING I.] Actual doing, carrying out in deed. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi.ciii. 407 And in the Deeding 
none more tough. 

+ Dee'dle. Obs. or dial. An alteration of devil. 

1653 Urquh art Rabelais 1. xii.What a deedle [ qucdianlre ], 
you are it seems but bad horsemen. 

Dee’dless, a. Without action or deeds. 

1598 Rowlands Betray. Christ 28 Thy deedlesse words, 
words vneonfirmed by truth, a 1625 Fletcher Bloody Bro. 
iv. iii, Th’ undaunted power of Princes should not be Con- 
fin’d in deedless cold calamity. 1890 Blackie To Mr. 
Gladstone in Pall Mall G. Mar., And to dull length of 
deedless days retire. 

b. Of persons; Performing no deeds, doing 
nothing, inactive ; also dial, incapable, helpless. 

_ x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 98 Firme of word, Speaking 
in deedes, and deedelesse in his tongue. 1621 G. Sandys 
Ovid's Piet. vu. (1626) 140 The generous Horse. -Grones at 
his manger, and there deedlesse dyes. 17x8 Pope Iliad v. 
796 Whatart thou,\vho, deedless, look'syaround? 1855 Robin- 
son Whitby Gloss., Deedless , helpless, indolent. ‘ A deedless 
sort of a body.’ 3870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 503 As 
deedless men they there must sit. 

Dee'd poll, deed-poll. Also 6 poll deed. 
[See Poll.] Laiu. A deed made and executed by 
one party only ; so called because the paper or 
parchment is ‘ polled 9 or cut eveD, not indented. 

(1523 Fztzherb. Sum. 20 Estates made of free lande by 
polle dede or dede indented.] *588 Fraunce Launers Dog. 
n. iii. 89 b, The nature -of a deede indented and a deede 
polle. 1628 Coke On Litt.y 29 A Deed poll is that which 
is plaine without any indenting, so called, because it is cut 
euen, or polled. 1767 Blackstone Comtn. ll. 296. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 357 George Evennden by deed- 
poll, .did give, grant, and confirm, to his two daughters, all 
the rents and profits of two tenements. *847 C. G. Addison 
Law of Contracts 1. i. § 1 (18831 22 Deed polk 

Deeds, dial, form of deads (see Dead a. B. 4), 
waste material from ao excavation. , 

1B02 C. Finlater Agric. Sum. Peebles 131 (Jam.) What is 
taken out of the ditch (vernacularly th & deeds) (to be] thrown 
behind this facing to support it. 1825. Brockett A. C. 
Words, Deeds, rubbish of quarries or drains. 

Deed-sicke, -sleyer : see Dead a. D. 2. 

De-educate ; see De- II. i. 1 


DEEM. 

Deedy (drdi), a. dial [f. Deed sb. + -T l : 
found first in the combination Ill-deedy.] v j.’. , 
1 . Full of deeds or activity ; active. *. . 

[c 1460 Tcmtneley Myst. 320 Riche and ille-dedv, Gederand 
and gredy. 1535 Lyndesay Saty^re 4028 Luke quhat it is. to 
be evil-dddie.] ^ 16x5 T. Adams Lycanthropy 7 In a mes- 
senger.. is required, .that he be speedy, that he be heedy, 
and that he be deedy. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 72 The 
horse of that Country are. .more deedy, and full of xnetall, 
i^zx Cibber Double Gallant iii. i, If she is not a Deedy 
lit at the Bottom, I’m no Jockey. 2787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Deedy , industrious, notable. Berksh. 1876 J. Ellis 
Caesar in Egypt 135 A deedy conclave were we. 1883 G. 
Macdonald Castle Warlock I. xvii. 263 Grizzie was live as 
the new day, bustling and deedy. (Also in Glossaries of 
P ltd- Yorks., Whitby , Berks., Hampshire, etc.] 
t 2 . Actual, real. Obs. rare. 

1781 Cowper Let. to Newton 18 Mar., There are soldiers 
quartered at Newport and at Olney. These .. performed, 
all the manoeuvres of a deedy battle, and the result was 
that this town was taken. 1788 — Let. to Lady Hesketh 
27 June, Retirement indeed, or. .what we call deedy retire- 
ment. 

Deef(f, deefe, obs. forms of Deaf. 
t Deeful, defull, var. of, or error for delf id, 
Doleful. 

c 1380 Sir Ftrumb. 4208 ‘ Alas ! ’ said he. . * his is a deeful 
j>yng f ’ c 1460 Emarc 606 Senes this ys a fowle case, And 
a defull dede. 

J Deeken, obs. form of Deacon 
Deel(e, obs. ff. Deal, Deil (Devil), Dole. 
De-electrify, de-electricize ; see De- II. 1. 
Deem (dfm),7/. Forms: 1 dOeman, 1-2 d^man, 
2-4 demen, 2-7 deme, (3-6 deame, 4-5 dem, 
deyme, 5 dyme, 6 Sc. deim, 7 dim), 4-7 deeme, 
5- deem. Pa. i. and pa. pple. deemed ; 1 d6mde, 
d6med, 3-7 dempt, [A Common Teut. derivative 
vb. ; OE. ddman, diman — OFris. ditna , OS. 
a-dbmian (Du. doemen ), OHG. luomian, htomen 
(MHG. tiiemen), ON. deema (dtema), (Sw. ddma , 
Da. domme), Goth. dSmjan OTeut. *d6mjan, f. 
dbmo.z , Goth, dims, judgement. Doom. Cf. 
Deme sb., Doom v.] 

•f* 1 . intr. To give or pronounce judgement ; to 
act as judge, sit in judgement ; to give one’s deci- 
sion, sentence, or opinion ; to arbitrate. Obs . 

In OE. construed with a dative of the person, ‘to pro- 
nounce judgement to, act as judge to equivalent to the 
trans. sense in 2. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter ii. 10 Alle 5a 6e doemaS eorSan. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 11 He cymeb to demenne cwicum & deadum. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 2 Witodlice Sam ylcan dome J>e 
ge demaS, eo\y byS xedemed. — John viii. 15 Ge demaS 
asfter flaesce, ic ne deme nanum men (c xx6o Hatton G 
Ich ne deme nane men], a 1300 Cwirwr PI. 17415 (Cott.), If 
yee ban rightwisli wil deme, Yeild vs ioseph b a * Y e e su ld 
yeme. 1393 GoweiS Conf. I. 304 They, .toke a juge ther* 
upon. .And bede him demen in this cas. c 1440 Capgrave St. 
Hath. iii. 1464 She . . Spak and commaunded, bothe dempte 
and wrot. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 262 To 
arbytrate, deme, and judge betwixt the said Citie and.. 
John Wayte. _ 1579 Spenser Sheplt. Cal. Aug. 137 Neuef 
dempt more right of beautye I weene The shepheard of Ida 
that iudged beauties Queene. 

1 2 . traits. To judge, sit in judgement on (a per- 
son or cause). Obs. 

The construction with a personal object takes, in Northum- 
brian and ME., the p'^ce of the OE. const, with dative in r; 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 2 In 5sem dome gie doemes 
&e biffon ^edoemed [Rvshw. Gl. ge beojj doemde]. — John 
viii. 15 Ic ne doemo aenijne monno. c 1200 Trin . Coll. 
Horn. 171 Ure drihten cumeff al middeneard to demen. 
Ibid. 225 pat sal deme re quica and pe deade. a 1300 
Cursor Pi. Z1965 (Cott.), In pe first he com dempt to be. 
X382 Wyclif John xvi. 11 The prince of this world is now 
demyd. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 59/2 Moyses satte & 
juged & demed the peple fro moryng vnto euenyng. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 4 At th’ one side sixe judges were dis- 
pos’d, To view and deeme the deedes of armes that day, 
1605 Heywood zst Pi. If you know not me Wks. 1874 J. 
203 Deeme her offences, if she haue offended, With all the 
lenity a sister can. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. in Thou Judge 
be ware, for as ye deme, ze sail be demed. 

+ b. To rule (a people) as a judge. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor PI. 7283 (Cott.', Fourti veir dempt he israel. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)280 Edward now he wille, 
pat Scotlond be wele 3emed, And streitly in skille porgh 
wise men demed. 

C. To administer (law), arch. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. v. 175 By leel men and lyf-holy my 
lawe shal be demyd. 1718 Bp. Wilson in Keble Life*. ii. 
(1863) 307 That . . the 24 Keys may be called, according to 
the statute and constant practice to deem the law truly. 
1887 Hall Caine Deemster viii. 54^ The Deemster was 
a hard judge, and deemed the laws in rigour. 

'fd. To decide (a quarrel). Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. x. exxv. 105 To suffre his quarell to 
be demyd by dynt of swerde atwene them two. 

i* 3 . To sentence, doom, condemn (to some 
penalty, to do or suffer something). Obs. 

a 1000 Elene 500 (Gr.) Swa he.. to ewale mom^e Cristea 
folces demde, to deaf>e. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 73 He wurS 
idemed to pollen wawe mid dovelen in helle. c 1200 Trin. 
Colt. Horn. 223 pe sulle ben to dea3e idemd. a X300 Cursor 
PI. 15343 To-mom dai sal i be dempt On rode tre to hang. 
c xa86 Chaucer Scmpn. T. 316 For which 1 deme the to 
detn certayn. 1426 Audelay Poems 12 Leve he is a lyere, 
his dedis thai done hym deme. 1529 Rastell Pastyme 
(1811) 243 For whiche rebellyon they were there demyd ta 
dethe. 1602 in J. Mill Diary, ( 1889) x8o'Johh Sinclair;, 
is dempt to quyt his guddis. 



DEEP. 


DEEM. 

■ + b. fig. To pass (adverse) judgement upon ; to 
condemn, censure. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28148 (Colt.) Obcr men dedis oft i 
demyd. 1488 Caxton Chast . Godaes Ckyld. 21 Many 
thyngeS they deme and blame. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xviii. 36 Wist thir folkis that vthir demis, How that thair 
sawis to vthir semis. 1555-86 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvii. 
33 Do quhat ge dow, detractouris ay will deme gou. • 1598 
I). Fergussom Scot. Prov. t Dame, deem warily ; ye watna 
wha wytes yersell 

•f 4 . To decree, ordain, appoint ; to decide, deter- 
mine ; to adjudicate or award (a thing to a person). 

c goo tr. Bee da’s Hist. iv. xxix. [xxviii.] (1891) 368 Ne waes 
5 a mveSre sona his hal^unge sedemed. a xooo Exeter Bk . 
vii. 16 Ntefre God demeS ba* aenig eft b^s earm geweoroe. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, as He demaft stiSne dom bam forsune- 
gede. c 1205 Lav. 460 He habbeS idemed pat ich am due 
ofer heom. Ibid. 22116 He haehte alle cnihtes demen rihte 
domes, a 1300 Cursor M. 21445 (Cott.) pe quen has biden 
us to deme To pe al bat to right es queme. c 1386 Chaucer 
Doctor's T. 199, I deme anoon this clerk his seruaunt haue. 
1399 Rolls of Parlt. III. 452/1 The Lordes..deme and 
ajuggen and decreen, that [etc.], c 1400 Destr . Troy 606 
Whateuer ye deme me to do. 1464 Poston Lett. No. 493 II. 
366 Fynes therefore dempt or to be dempt. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 72/2 In demyng of rightful domes. 1503-4 Act 
19 Hen, PH, c. 38 Preamb., It was enacted stablisshed or- 
deyned demed & declared .. that [etc.]. 1568 Grafton 
Ckron . II. 13 The Epistle, in the which Gregory . . demed 
that the Church of Yorke and of London should be even 
Peres, a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting 373 Syne duelie they 
deemde, what death it sould die. 

f b. To decide {to do something). Obs. 
c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt, 1089 han demed to do b s dede 
pat 1 bidde. 

+ 5 . To form or express a judgement or estimate 
on ; to judge, judge of, estimate. Obs. 

a 1225 Attcr. R. 290 Euer bihold hire wur 5 bet he paide 
nor hire, and dein berefter pris. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. (A.) 
312 To leue no tale be true to tryge, Bot bat hys one skyl 
may dem. 1388 Wycuf Matt. xvi. 4 Thanne 3e kunne 
deme the face of heuene, butge moun not wite the tokenes 
of tymes. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2200 A cherle is demed by his 
dede. 1533 Elyot Cast. H tithe Proem (1541) A iv b, 

I desyre men to deme well myne intente. 1596 Spenser 
Hymne Love 16& Things hard gotten men more dearely 
deeme. 

+ b. To judge between (things), to distinguish, 
discern. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 511/1 A blynde man can nat deme no coulours. 
3581 Rich Farexvell (1846) 67 He is not able to deeme 
white from blacke, good from badde, vertue from vice. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. i. 8 Thus she him taught In all the 
skill of deeming wrong and right. 

+ C. intr. To judge of, to distinguish between. 
* 34 ° Ayenb. 82 pet hi ne conne yknawe bane day uram be 
nygt, ne deme betuene grat and smal. a 1542 Wyat Of 
Courtiers Life 94 Nor Flounders chere lettes not my syght 
to deme Of blacke and white. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
l. (1625) 27 Here, by judging of our estate, thou maist 
accordingly deeme of our pleasures. Ioid. n. m Convers- 
ing among such as have discretion to deeme of a Gentleman. 

6 . To form the opinion, to be of opinion ; to judge, 
conclude, think, consider, hold. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

a. intr. or absol. (Now chiefly parenthetical.) 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 440 Censeo , doema. c 900 tr. Breda's 
Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 86 Pass be ic demo [«/ arbitror ]. 
c xooo JElvric Gram. xxvi. (z.) 155 Censeo ic deme o 55 e ic 
asmea3e. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 1244 (Dido) And demede 
as hem liste. c 1386 — Clerk's T. 932 For sche is fairer, as 
thay demen alle, Than is Grisild. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. (1867) 20 To fele and with resone to deme. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 15 He is not. here in 
the countrey, but as I deeme and you have enformed, about 
London. X725 PorE Odyss . hi. 61 He too, I deem, implores 
the power divine. 

b. with obj. and complement ( sb. t adj. or pple., or 
infin. phrase ; f formerly often with for, as), 

cx 205 Lay. 22140 ]>ene be king demde for-Iore. <1x225 
After. R. 1 20 pet tu schalt demen bi suluen wod. a 1300 
Cursor M. 26814 (Cott.) It mai nan him for buxum deme. 
1340-70 Alex. # Bind. 218 Oure doctourus dere, demed for 
wise, c 1400 Lattf ratio's Cirurg. 102, I demede him for 
deed, c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 5163 J>ai demed it 
better all' to dye. 1548 Hali. Citron. 191 b, What so ever 
^eoperdy or perill might bee construed or demed, to have 
jnsued. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Couv. 1. (1586) 35 
A vertue which you deeme yourselfe to have. 1628 Digby 
Voy. Medit. 51 , 1 deemed it much my best and shortest way. 
x68i P. Rvcaut Critick 201 He went to the House of the 
World, which was always deemed for a Deceiver. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. x. 9 For never can 1 deem him less 
than God. 1754 Shebbcark^ Matrimony (1766) 1. 45 
Deemed as very unjust in Gaming. 1827 Jarman Powell's 
Devises II. 293 A general permission .. appears to have 
been deemed sufficient. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxxii. 
277 Harold, .deemed it time to repress these inroads. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed._ 2) V. 398 Works .. which have been 
deemed to fulfil their design fairly. 

c. with that and clause. 

c 1205 Lay. 24250 Men gunnen demen bat nes i nane londe 
burh nan swa hende. C1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 
940, I ought to deme. .That in the sake see my wyf is deed. 
cx 43° Lydg. Bochasx. ii. (1544' 5a, Nembroth. .Dempt.. He 
transcended al other of noblesse, c 1450 Merlin 30 She demed 
that it was the enmy thatsohaddehirbegiled. 1597 Hooker 
Feel. Pol. v. i. (x6ix) 184 Wee may boldly deeme there is 
neither, where both are not. 1739 Melmoth Fitzosb. Lett. 
(1763) 291 Nor dempt he, simple wight, no mortal may The 
blinded god.. when he list, foresay. 1887 Bowen Pirgil 
PEneid 11. 371 (1B89) 126 Deeming we come with forces 
allied. 

7 . intr. To judge or think (in a specified way) of 
a person or thing. 
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’ c X384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 88 Thow demest of thy selfe 
amys. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2198 Of hem noon other deme 
I can. CX440 Generydes 4710 Wele I wote in hymye demyd 
amys. 1581 Sidney Afiol. Poetrie (Arb.) 24 Let vs see how 
the Greekes named it [Poetry], and howe they deemed of it. 
3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 146, I shall, .give you 
so good occasion to deeme well of me. 1667 Milton P . L. 
viii. 599 Though higher of the genial Bed by far. And 
with mysterious reverence I deem. 1762 Blackstone in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 362 These capital mistakes, .occasion’d 
the Editor, .to deem with less reverence of this Roll. 1814 
Scott Wav. , l.vi, Where the ties of affection were highly 
deemed of. 1860 J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R . ix. 105,' 
I cannot deem otherwise of them, 
f 8. To think to do something, to expect, hope. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 51 Symon Magus . . was rejirouid of 
Petre, for he demid to possede be 3eft of God bi money. 
1819 Byron yuan 11. clxxii, A creature meant To be her 
happiness, and whom she deem’d To render happy. . 

+ 9 . trans. To think of (something) as existent; 
to guess, suspect, surmise, imagine. Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 528 Ne deme no dishonesty in your 
derfe hert, po( I put me bus pertly my purpos to-shewe. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xxvi, As Kynge mark redde 
these letters, he demed treson by syr Tristram. 1586 A. 
Day Ettg. Secretary 1. (1625) 114 Your imaginations doe 
already deeme the matter I must utter. 1598-9 Parismus 
i.'(i66i) 15 All the companie began to deeme that which 
afterward proued true. 

b. intr. To think of have a thought or idea of. 
1814 Cary Z?<i«iV(Chandos) 302 The shining of a flambeau 
at his back Lit sudden ere he deem of its approach. 1818 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxxxvii, Something unearthly which 
they deem not of. 

tiO. trans. To pronounce, proclaim, celebrate, 
announce, declare ; to tell, say, utter. Also intr. 
with of. [An exclusively poetic sense, found already 
in OE., probably derived from sense 4. Cf. also 
ON. damn in poetry, to talk.") 

a 1000 Fat. Apost . (Gr.) io ]>£er hie dryhtnes se deman 
sceoldon, reccan fore rincum. a xooo Guihlac (Gr.) 498 
past we sefzestra dmde demen, seegen dryhtne lof ealra bara 
oisena. e 1205 Lav. 23059 >Elles ne cunne we demen [ c 1275 
telle] of ArSures deden, c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 119 
Dyngne Dauid. .bat demed bis speche, In a psalme. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. IPace (Rolls) 254 Alle ber Jymmes, how 
bai besemed, In his buke has Dares demed, Both of Troie 
& of Grece. C1350 Will. Palerne 151 Hire deth was neig 
digt, to deme be sobe. a 1400-50 Alexander 1231 pan he 
dryfes to b e duke, as demys [Dubl. MS. tellys] be textis. 
ni547 Surrey Aeneid 11. 156 Then some gan deme to me 
The cruell wrek of him that framde the craft [crudele cane - 
bant artifeis see l us). 

f b. with double obj. To celebrate as, style, call, 
name, poetic. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1020 Forby b e derk dede see hit 
is demed euer more. Ibid. 1611 Baltazar. .pat now is demed 
Danyel of derne coninges. 

tDeem (dim), si. 06s. [f. Deem v.] Judge- 
ment, opinion, thought, surmise. 

3606 Shahs. Troylus Cressida iv. iv. 6r Troy. Here me 
my loue : be thou but true of heart. Cres. I true ? how 
now? what wicked deeme is this? 1629 Gaule Holy 
Madn. 163 Honour what Is it; but an imposed. -High t, 
and Deeme ? 1648 Symmons Find. Chas. /, 292 Much wrong 
should they have in the world’s deem. 

Deeme, obs. form of Dime. 

Deemed (dfmd), ppl. a. [f. Deem v. + -ed.] 
Judged, thought, supposed. 

1667 H. More Divine Dial. 11. xxviii. 346 Then with pure 
Eyes thou shalt behold.. That deemed mischiefs are no 
harms. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 21 And with them came From 
Nazareth the son of Joseph deemed. 

Deemer (drmar). Forms : 1 deemere, 1-5 
dSmere, 3 demare, 3-5 demer, 5-6 demar, 5- 
deemer. [OE. deemere, f. daman to Deem : see 
-er k] One who deems. 

+ 1 . A judge. Obs . 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 27 Da deemeras [indices] 
bioon iuera. <1x225 Auer. R. 306 Let skile sitten ase 
demare upon pe dom stol. 1382 WYclif Ps. vii. 12 God 
rigtwis demcre [1388 iust iuge}. CX440 York Myst . xxiii. 
142 So schall bothe lieuen & helle Be demers of pis dede. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. xx8 Demar (P.or domes man', jttdica. 
tor. c 1580 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. V ii. Then be my 
causes deemer. 

2 . One who deems, judges, or opines ; f one who 
censures or (unfavourably) criticizes others. 

c 14x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. 37 (Gibbs MS.) pat powe 
be not a presumptuouse and temerarye deemer of oper men. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 42 To wirk vengeance on ane 
demar. 1557 Sir J. Chf.ke in T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courtyer (1561) ad fin., Counted ouerstraight a deemer of 
thinges. 16x0 Barrough Mcth. Physick Ep. Ded. (1639) 2 
Plato that most grave and wise deemer of the state tyranni- 
cal. 1854 T rench Synott. N. T. xi. 44 Our profound English 
proverb, ‘ Jll doers are ill deemers’. 

+b. One that distinguishes or discriminates. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 29 Ne pe skyn of pe fyngris endis 
..neschulde nougt be a good demere in knowynge hoot, 
cold [etc.]. 1548-77 Vicary A nat. ii. (1888) 23 The Skinne 

..is made temperate, because he should be a good deemer 
of heatc from colde. 

Deeming (df-miq), vbl. sb. [txg k] 
f 1 . Judging, judgement. Obs. 

*3°3 R-* Brunne Handl. Synne 2495 5yf he demep pyty- 
fully At hys demyng getyp he mercy, c 1440 Promp . Parv, 
xxZ/t Demynge or dome, judicium. 0x450 Mirour Saltta- 
ctoitn 4197 This wise shalle crist. .the day of his demyng. 

. Arming or expressing of a judgement or 
opinion ; thinking, opining ; f censure ; + a sur- 
mise or suspicion. ' 


1340 Ayenb. 27 pe venimouse herte' of pe enuiouse zene- 
gep., ine ualse demynges. 2476 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 
No. 771 III. 152 Iff I had hadde any demyng off my lordys 
dethe iiij howrs or he dyed. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xviiL 
25 God send thame a widdy wicht, That can not lat sic 
demyng be. 1513 Douglas /Eneis x. ix. x Nane incertane 
rumor nor demyng, Bot sovyr bod word cam^ thar. 2580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Sous/econ, suspition, deeming. 
2697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 418 Doubts, Deemings, and 
Uncertainties. 1821 Byron Sardan. n. i. 379 You may do 
your own deeming. 

Deemster (drmstoi). [One of the modem 
representatives of ME. demestre , in form fem. of 
demere Deemer, judge ; the other (and, phoneti- 
cally, more regular form) is Dempster, q. v. The 
form deemster is that proper to the Manx judges, 
and has been used in the general sense as a histo- 
rical archaism by some modem writers.] 

1 . A judge. Obs. or arch, in general sense. 

[<21300 Cursor M. 5585 (Fairf.) Prest & demestre [v.rr. 

demister, demmepster, domes man] forsothesay I.— Forother 
examples see Dempster.] 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ul 
VI. xlix. 206 The deemster, or judge, delivers to the woman 
a rope, a sword, and a ring. 2820 Ellin. Rev. XXXIV, 192 
King Sigurd . . craved that the deemsters should pronounce 
sentence of outlawry. 1857 Sik F. Palgrave Norm. .$■ 
Eng. II. 258 The decree was the Deemster’s ‘ Breastlaw *. 

2 . The title of each of the two justices of the Isle 
of Man, one of whom has jurisdiction over the 
southern, the other over tlie northern division of 
the island. 

x6ix Speed T/teat. Gt. Brit, xlvi, (1614) 91/1 All con- 
troversies are there [Man Hand] determined by certaine 
judges, .and them they call Deemsters and chuse forth among 
themselves. 1656 J. Chaloner Descr. I. of Man in Dr. 
King Pale Royall iv. 30 There are four Merchants, .chosen 
. .and sworn by the Deemsters. 1863 Keble Life Bp. 
Wilson v. 163 The steward was assisted in these trials by 
one or both of the Deemsters. 1883 Birvt. Weekly. Post 
15 Dec. 3/5 His honour Richard Sherwood, her Majesty's 
Northern Deemster, or second judge of the island. .Deems- 
ter Sherwood was appointed one of the judges of the island 
in March last. 

Deen(e, obs. forms of Dean i, Din. 
Dee-nettle : see Dea-nettle. 

Deep (dfp), a. Forms: 1 diop, d6op, 2-3 
deop, 2-5 dep, (3 dop, deap, dup, 4 dipe, dupe, 
duppe, ( Ayenb. ) dyep), 4-6 depe, (5 deype, 5-6 
Sc. deip, 6 deape, diep(e), 5-7 deepo, 4- deep. 
Compar. deeper ; in 1 d^opre, 4 deppere, 4-6 
depper. Superl. deepest ; in 1 ddopost, 4 dep* 
perste, 4-5 deppest(e, 5 deppist, dyppest. [A 
Com. Teut. adj. ; OF. diop , diop — OFris. diop, diap, 
diepi OS. diop, diap (MDu., Du., LG. diep ), OIIG. 
tiof (MHG., mod.Ger. lief), ON. djupr (Svv. djtlp, 
Da. dyb\ Goth, diups OTeut. *deupo-z , -A, -0"‘, 
belonging to an ablaut series deup daup -, dup-, 
whence OE. dyppan (-.—ditpjan) to Dip ; pre-Teut. 
root dhub : dhup. The regular early ME. form was 
dep ; the forms dipe , diip, diipc , dyep, correspond 
to an OE. by-form diepe , dype, with ablaut ; perh. 
taken from diepe , dype. Deep sbi] 

X. Literal senses. 

1 . Having great or considerable extension down- 
ward. 

854 Chart, in Cod. Dipl. V. in Of lusan borne to deopan 
delle. c xooo Ags. Gosp. John iv. ir pes pytt is deop. 
ci2o$ Lay. 647 He Jette makien enne die )>e wes wnderiiche 
deop [c 1275 swi^e deap]. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 6 Grante- 
brugge and Hontyndone [have] mest plente of dup fen. 
CX300 St. Brandan 574 Ich caste him in a dupe dich. x-j.. 
Poems fr. Pernon MS. 578 Schip is more siker in luitel 
water Pen in pe deope see. 1340 Ayenb. 264 Helle is. .dyep 
wyb-oute botme. c 1420 Avcnv. Arth. xvii, In a dale depc. 
CX450AV. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1679 Twa bestes come fra be 
depe se. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosntogr. Glasse 44 The 
greate deepe valleis. 1594 Shahs. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 4 In the 
deepe bosome of the Ocean buried. . 1632 Lithcow Trav. 
v. 232 Wee buried the slayne people in deep graves. X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 380 Holes.. so deep as not to 
he fathomed. 18x9 Shelley Fragnt. Serpent 4 Through 
the deep grass of the meadow. x86o Tyndall Glaciers 1. 
vii. 55 [The stream] had cut a deep gorge in the clean ice. 

b. Having great or considerable extension inward 
from the surface or exterior, or backward from the 
front. 

a 1000 Riddles Ivii. 4 (Gr.) HeaSoglemma feng, deopra 
dolga. c 1250 Pol. Rel. 4- L. Poems (1866) 214 His wund 
dop ant wide. <r 2300 Cursor M. 12923 (Cott.) He . . yode 
in-to depe desert, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1876 Depe woundes 
to the dethe. 1513 Douglas PEtieis vn. viu. 2 Mony 
wild beistis den and deip caverne. 1662 J. Davies tr- 
Olearius ' _ Voy. Ambass. 88 She presented me a Handker- 
clier . . with a deep frindge. 1665 Hooke Microgr. x8r 
A deep Convex-glass. 1203 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 12 7 Make 
the Rooms next the Front deeper, or shallower. 2775 
Wraxall Tour North. Europe 303 Very deep and gloomy 
woods, of twenty English miles in length. i8zo Shelley 
Summer $ Winter 12 When birds die In the deep forests. 
2842 Tennyson Morte D' Arthur 5 His wound was deep. - 

2 . Having a (specified) dimension downward. 

The depth is sometimes indicated by prefixing a word 

giving the equivalent of a measure, as ankle-, knee-deep. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 1398 (Gr.) Fiftena stod deop ofer 
dunum flod elna. c 1420 Pallod. on Hush. 1. 207 Two foote 
depe is good for corne tillage. 2576 in W. H. Turner Select. 
Rec. Oxford 386 He penned the water but one foote deepe. 
1608 Middleton Mad World in, This puts me in mind of 
a hole seven foot deep ; my grave. 1696 Wihston Th. 
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Earth if. (1722)221 The Waters might cover the Earth Jn 
general about 50 Miles deep. 1826 Scott Woodst . xxyiii, 
Long grass - - almost ancle-deep in dew. 1832 Examiner 
44/2 The ditch . . was eight feet deep. 1875 F. Hall in 
Lippincott's Mag. XVI. 750/2 The mud was everywhere 
ankle-deep. 

b. Having a (specified) dimension inward from 
the surface, outer part, or front ; spec . (with simple 
numeral prefixed) of persons, chiefly soldiers, 
having (so many) ranks standing one behind an- 
other. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Augells 63 The pleasure is but 
skin deepe. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 107 The first File., 
was as deep as the Street wouM admit. 1703 Moxon Mech . 
Exerc. 127 Tfie Front-Room is 25 Foot, and the Back- 
Room 15 Foot deep. 1780 Langton in Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 646/2 The company began to collect round him., 
four, if not five deep. 1835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 
I. 133 Five regiments, .drawn up in line, three deep. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece III. xxiii, 280 The Thebans, .stood five- 
and-twenty deep. 

3. Placed or situated far (or a specified distance) 
down or beneath the surface ; of a ship, low in the 
water, b. Far in from the margin, far back. 

c xooo Ag s. Ps. cxiv. 8 j>u mine sawle . . ofer deopum deaj>e 
jelreddest. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 8 pai pat has synned 
mare sail be deppest in hell, c 1400 Maundev. (1830) xxiv. 
255 This Lond of Cathay is in Asye the depe. 1641 Br. of 
Lincoln in Cobbett Pari. Hist. 1807 II. 798 Yet shall you 
find St. Paul .. intermeddle, knuckle deep, with Secular 
Affairs. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. t. ii. 19 It is a hot 
Ship, *but deep and foul . . a Prize worth fighting for. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 548 The frozen Earth lyes buried 
there . . seven Cubits deep in Snow. 1720 De Foe Capt . 
Singleton xiv. (1840) 246 We were now a very deep ship, 
having near two hundred tons of goods on board. 1842 E. 
Wilson Anat. Vade M. 334 The deep veins are situated 
among the deeper structures of the body. 1885 Gen. Grant 
Personal Mem. I. xxi. 297 A portion of the ground . . was 
two feet deep in water. 

4. Of physical actions : Extending to or coming 
from a depth ; also transf of agents. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 437 b/i He maketh a depe encly- 
nacion. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 15 To be compted high 
fliers and deepe swimmers. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Bionai's 
Eromena 106 Fetching a deepe sigh. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 159 r 8, 1 here fetched a deep sigh. 1784 Cowper Task 
v. 64 Fearful of too deep a plunge. x865 Huxley Physiol. 
iv. (1869) 102 In taking a deep inspiration. 

+ 5. Of ground or roads : Covered with.a depth of 
mud, sand, or loose soil. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Friars T. 243 Deep was the way, for 
which the carte stood. £1470 Henry Wallace v. 285 His 
hors stuffyt, for the way was depe and lan§. 1523 Act 14- 
15 Hen. VI 1 /, c. 6 Many other common waies . . be so depe 
and noyous, by wearyng and course of water. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. vi. 253 We. .incountred with such deep sandy ground. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, viii, To walk upwards of three 
hundred miles through deep roads. 1828 C. Crokeii Fairy 
Leg. 167 The roads were excessively deep, from the heavy 
rains. [We now say ‘deep in mud, dust, etc.’] 

II. Figurative senses. 

* Of things , states , actions , etc . 

6 . Hard to fathom or 'get to the bottom of’; 
penetrating far into a subject, profound. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. xci[i]. 4 Wasran Sine jehancas h ear ^ e 
deope. c xaoo Ormin 5501 Off all J>e hoc i Godess hus 
pe deope d^hellnesse. Ibid. 7205 Bisshopess off dep. lare. 
£.2325 E. E. A/lit. P. B. 1609 For his depe diuinite & 
his dere sawes. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1553 J>ai left 
all depe questyouns. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xci[i]. 5 Thy 
thougntes are very depe. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa if. 
3x5 A man of deepe learning. 16x1 Bidle i Cor. ii. 10. 
1798 Ferriar Illustr. of Sterne i. 5 They suppose a work 
to he deep, in proportion to its darkness, i860 Ruskin Mod. 
Painters V. vii. iv. 150 A deep book . . for deep people. 1875 
Helps A nim. «$• Mast. iv. 86 In this work. .hopeful that 
I should find something very deep, and very significant. 

b. Lying below the surface ; not superficial ; 
profound. 

. *856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 60 It 
is in the deep traits of race that the fortunes of nations are 
written. 2872. Mokley Voltaire (1886) 6 In all that belongs 
to its deeper significance. 1874 — Compromise (1886) 28 Of 
these deeper causes, the most important . . is the growth of 
the Historic Method. 

+ 7. Solemn; grave: a. of oaths, protestations, 
etc. Obs . (In OE. also of divine messages, etc. : 
Awful, dread, stern.) 

a xooo Caedmon's Exod. 518 (Gr.) Moyses sm^de halite 
sprsece, deop serende. « xooo Guthlac 641 (Gr.) purh deopne 
dom. c xooo Ags. Ps. cxxxi. 11 p£es deopne a]> Drihten 
aswor. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724^ 233 Grettore o\> non nys, pan 
by pe olde chyrche of Glastynbury [h]wo so dep o|> nome. 
1587 Turderv. Trag. T. (18371 117 To sweare by deepe And 
very solemne othes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. 25 
Nor are the deepest sacraments, .of any force to perswade. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cottsc. 59 Bcleeving the sellers deepe 
protestatiou. 

+ b. Of grave consequence or effect; grave, 
serious, weighty, important. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1. iii. 190 lie reade you Matter, 
deepe and dangerous. 1605 — Macb. 1. iii. 126 The Instru- 
ments of Darknesse..Winne vs with honest Trifles, to be- 
tray 's In deepest consequence. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. vi, 
This is a deep and serious verity. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 26 T 6 A View of Nature in her deep and solemn Scenes. 

8 . As an attribute of moral qualities or of actions 
in which sinking or abasement is present. 

a. Of sin, crime, guilt (into which one may fall 
or sink) : Grave, heinous. 

a 1000 Guthlac 830 (Gr.) Onguldon deopra Arena, a 1000 
Juliana 301 (Gr.) purh deopne gedwolan. c tzoo Trin. Coll. 


Horn. 73 panne \>e sinfulle man beo 5 bifallen on depe sinne. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1866 A depe dishonoure do to 30ure 
name. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, H. ii. 28 And with a vertuous 
Vizor hide deepe vice. 1605 — Macb. 1. vii. 20 The deepe 
damnation of his taking off. Mod. He is in deep disgrace, 
b. Of humility, or of things humble or lowly. 

aizz$ A tier. R. 246 Auh habbe 3e dope dich of deope 
edmodnesse. 1340 Ayenb. 211 He ssel to god grede mid 
dyepe herte. J1843 Carlyle Pas if Pr. (1858) 159 Letters 
..answered with new deep humilities.] 

9. Deep-rooted in the breast; that comes from 
or enters into one’s inmost nature or feelings ; that 
affects one profoundly. 

a 1400-50 A lexandcr 265 With depe desire of delite. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill \ 1, iv. 69 If my deepe pray res cannot ap- 
pease thee. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, j. 451 Deep Horrour 
seizes ev’ry Humane Breast. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
389 A deep sense of Honour. 1709 Steele Taller No. 107 
7* 1, 1 saw in his Countenance a deep Sorrow. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc ix. 13 Through every fibre a deep fear Crept 
shivering. ^ 1832 Ht. Martineau Dcvterara i. 7 Alfred .. 
yet entertained a deep dislike of the system. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 107 The matter, they said, is one . . in which 
every Englishman . . has a deep interest. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon II. 72 John's feelings weie too deep for 
words. 

10. Said of actions, processes, etc. in which the 
mind is profoundly absorbed or occupied. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 127 From the deep 
consideration and hard suppose of my present evils. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd., In the deep Discovery of 
the Subterranean World. 1791 Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. 
Forest v, Gazing on her with that deep attention which 
marks an enamoured mind. 1841 Lane Arab. Pits. I. 85 
He passed the next night in deep study, 
d 11. Said of things involving heavy expenditure 
or liability ; expensive ; heavy. Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil . Treat. 616 Ye Merchants lode them 
with deepe and unreasonable prices. 1649 — Cases Come. 
43 The deep expence he hath beene at. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. ir. vi. § 5 The people paid deep Taxes. 1710 Swift 
Jrnl. to Stella 29 Sept., I have the first floor, a dining-room 
and bed-chamber, at eight shillings a week ; plaguy deep. 
1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Husb. n. i, Overjoy'd for winning 
a deep Stake, 1781 Cowper Expostti lation 608 Chargeable 
with deep arrears. 

b. Of drinking, gaming, or other practices. 

1577 tr. Bullingeds Decades (1592) 131 Deep swearings, 
not only needlesse, but also hurtful!, 2709 Swift Adv. 
Rclig., That ruinous practice of deep gaming. X732 Berke- 
ley Alciphr. ii. § 4 She took a turn towards expensive 
Diversions, particularly deep Play. _ 1827 Scott Jrnl. 8 Jan., 
He could not resist the temptation of deep play. 1838 
Thirlwall GreeceV. xlii. 220 Deep drinking was customary 
among the Thracians. [Here there is a mixture of senses.] 

12. Of conditions, states, or qualities: Intense, 
profound, very great in measure or degree. Of 
actions : Powerfully affecting, mighty, influential. 

1605 Br* Hall Mcdit. «$• Vows 11. § 50 Without a deepe 
check to my selfe for my backwardnes. x6i6 tr. De Dominis * 
Motives 13 This consideration, .hathindeepe measure seized 
upon mee. 1642 Rogers Naaman 11 If the Lord having 
man at a deepe, yea infinite advantage. 1873 Morley 
Rousseau 1. 188 That influence, .[gave] a deep and remark- 
able bias, first to the American Revolution, and a dozen 
years afterwards to the French Revolution. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Dis . Women xx. (ed. 4) 162 And in order to their 
examination, the deep infiuenceofan anaesthetic is necessary. 

b. Said esp. of sleep, silence, and similar con- 
ditions, in which one may be deeply plunged or 
immersed. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health (1587) 34 a, The 83. Chapter 
doth shew of a terrible and depe slepe. c 1585 ? J. Polmon 
Famous Battles 262 They maye be wrapped in deepe 
silence. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 84 Drowned in deepe and 
thick darkenes. x6xi Bible 2 Cor. viii. 2 Their deepe 
pouertie abounded vnto the riches of their liberalitie. 1734 
tr. Rollitis Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvii. 345 Which at last 
ended in deep consumption. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 6 
In silence deeper far than that of deepest noon. 1853 Kane 
Grittnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 279 Now comes the deep still- 
ness after it. 

c. Used of the intense or extreme stage of 
winter, night, etc., when nature is ‘plunged’ in 
darkness or death. 

ei x 5 S 5 Latimer Scrm. <$- Rem. (1845) 3 2 3 > I would be very 
loth, now this deep winter . . to take such a journey. 1593 
Shaks. 2 Hen VI, 1. iv. 19 Deepe Night, darke Night, the 
silent of the Night. 1607 Torsr.1.1. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 459 
In the deepest cold weather he cometh into the Mountains 
of Norway. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib . To Rdr. 3 In her 
deepe and declining age. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vii, 

It was deep night before he left Naples. 1806-7 J. Beres- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. iii. During the deepest 
part of the tragedy. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., 
Columbus xlix, But when the deep eclipse came on. 1851 
Hawthorne Wonder Bk., Gorgon’s Head (1879) 87 It was ; 
now deep night. . ! 

13. Of colour (or coloured objects) : Intense from 
the quantity of colour through or on which one 
looks ; highly chromatic. The opposite of faint, 
thin. 

1555 Eden Decades 236 Iacinthes. .are best that are of 
diepeste colour. cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. liv. 5 The canker- 
blooms have full as deep a dye As the perfumed tincture of 
the roses. 1665 Hooke Microgr . 74 All manner of Blues, 
from the faintest to the deepest. Ibid., As the liquor grew 
thicker and thicker, this tincture appear’d deeper and deeper. 
1668 Excell. Pen $ Pencil 81 In putting the deep and dark 
shadows in the Face. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 394 
According as you would have it deeper or lighter, a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) I. 6 Like the glow’ of a deep carnation. 
1873 Black Pr. of Thule x. 164 Deeper and deeper grew' 
the colour of the sun. 


b. Qualifying names of colours. 

Orig. with sbs. of colour, as ‘a deep blue’ (F. 11 n bleu 
fence ) ; when the colour word is used as an adj., deep be- 
comes functionally an adv., and is sometimes hyphened ; 
cf. Deep adz\ 2, 3 b. 

1597 Shaks. Lover’s Compl. 213 The deepe greene Emrald. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 73 Of a deep Scarlet colour. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 485 Petals, .deep orange. 
1831 Brewster Optics xi. 99 Deep crimson red. 1883 L \ pool 
Courier 25 Sept. 4/6 Glittering on the deep blue dome. 

c. Deep mourning: complete or full mourning: 
that which symbolizes deep grief. 

1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6084/6 The Coachman in deep 
Mourning. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. xvtii. T 6 A lady dressed 
in the deepest mourning, 1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 167 
[She] tvas very tall, dressed in deep black. 

14. Of sound (or a source of sound) : Low in 
pitch, grave ; full-toned, resonant. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iv. 12 Between two Dogs, which 
hath the deeper mouth. 16x0 — Temp. in. iii. 98 That deepe 
and dreadfull Organ-Pipe. 1629 Milton Ode Nativity xiii, 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow. 1704 Pope 
Autumn 20 And with deep murmurs fills the sounding 
shores. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, 1 Why, so I can ’. . said 
one of the deepest voices that ever answered question. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. 14/1 He possesses a very fine 
deep bass voice. 

D. with mixture of senses. Cf. 7 , 9 . 

1605 Shaks. Macb . v. iii. 27 Curses, not lowd, but deepe. 
x8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam vii. vii, They began to breathe 
Deep curses. 

+ 15. Far advanced (in time), late. Obs. rare. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia s Rev. tv. i, I marie how' forward 
the day is. .’slight, 'tis deeper than I took it, past five, 

** Of persons, and their faculties. 

16. ‘Having the power to enter far into a sub- 
ject’ (J-), penetrating, profound; haring profound 
knowledge, learning, or insight. 

c tzoo Ormin 7084 patt haffdenn dep innsihht and witt. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9237 Of wit noble, Depe of discrecioun. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 43/2 A deepe clerke, and one 
that read much. *594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 75 Meditat- 
in£ with two deepe Diuines. c 1610 Middleton, etc. Widow 
1. ii, I shall be glad to learn too, Of one so deep as you are. 
1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. v. 20 Wise Fregivillams (a deep 
head, and one that was able to cut even betwixt the league, 
the Church, and the State), a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 
III. 212 He was no deep seaman. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xv. vi, The deepest politicians, who see to the bottom. 1781 
Cowper Conversation 741 The World grown old her deep 
discernment shows, Claps spectacles on her sagacious nose. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Trails i. Wks.(Bohn) II. 9 He [Carlyle] 
was clever and deep, but he defied the sympathies of every- 
body. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 19 There is none of 
Plato’s writings which shows so deep an insight into the 
sources of human evil. 


17. Profound in craft or subtlety ; in mod . slang, 
profoundly cunning, artful, or sly. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 He was dose 
and secret and a depe dissimuler. __ 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
776 Oh depe and wretched dissimulation. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 11. i. 38 Deepe, hollow, treacherous, and full of 
guile. 1663 BuTLEn Hied. 1. r. 743 There is a Machiavelian 
plot . . And deep design in ’t, 1688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsatia 
in. (1720) 63 Fools ! nay there I am sure you are out : they 
are all deep, they are very deep and sharp. 17x2 Steele 
Sped. No. 485 f 8 Which is the deeper man of the two. x86i 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxii, You’re a deep one, Mr. Pip. 
1877 N. W. Line . Gloss, s.v., ‘ He’s as deep as a well’, and 
* He's as deep as Wilkes’, are common expressions to indi- 
cate subtilty and craft. 

18. Of an agent : Who does (what is expressed) 
deeply, profoundly, gravely, excessively. 

X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 242 b, Amonge the most 
depe synners. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. ii. 73 Two deepe 
enemies. Foes to my Rest. 1615 Stephf.ns Satyr. Ess . 
(ed. 2) 378 Yet she is a deepe Idolater. 1722 De Foe Col. 
Jack (1840^ 279 She had been the deepest sufferer by far. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1875) 9 Shakspeare^ was 
no deep reader. 1884 A. R. Pennington Wiclif ii. 28 
A great favourite with deep thinkers. 

19. Much immersed, involved, or implicated {in 
debt, guilt, ruin, drink, etc.) ; far advanced, far on. 

Often passing into the adverb. 

1567 Damon <5- P. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 76. For all their 
high looks, I know some sticks full deep in merchants’ 
books. 1587 R. Hovenden in Collectanea (Oxford Hist. 
Soc.) I- 215 Being .. deepe in your Lordships debt. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 220 For in that sinne, he is as deepe 
as f. x6oo — A. V. L. iv. i. 220 How_ deepe I am in loce. 
1638 Junius Painting ef Arte. 58 Comming from a drink- feast 
..deepe in drinke. x66z Hobbes Consid. (1680) 6 To his 
dammage some thousands of pounds deep. 1771 T. Hull 
Sir W. Harrington (1797) I- 53. I shall be at as great 
a loss, being that sum deep with my banker already, yj z 
Cowper Boadicea 16 Rome shall perish .. Deep in ‘ 
in suilt. 1784 — Task v. 494. The age of virtuous 
politics is past, And we are deep in that' of co^ Id pre . 
2856 Macleod in Crump Banking 1.9 I he Plebei . . g 
deeper and deeper into debt. , , , 

b. Greatly immersed, engrossed, absorbed {it: 
some occupation). . _ . . » 

2735 Pop r Ep.Lady 63 Now deep m , or? n 

of Martyrs. ? 2746 Dray Lett, to J Chute \\ .s 28S4 IL 

x 3 x, I was in the Coffee-Houseve^dMp m advertisements. 

1820 Byron Mar Fal. 1. 1. 3 Still the Sjgnory is deep in 
council. _ 2855 Browning By the Fireside us, There he is at 
it, deep in Greek. . , 

TTT Examples of the comparative and super- 

lative. Cf. also Deefmost. . „ 

•a 1000 Cximm's E*cJ. 3«4 Gr.) Done deowstan drenc- 
fiM-1 C i«o R. Bmjnse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 0^67 
deepest flcS* Mito WrcuF J* ^ HI-344 * f 
place of helle. 139 s Trevisa Berth. Dt P. B- An- > v - 
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(Tollem. MS.), pe depper [1495 deper] )>e diche Is withinne. 
C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 21 To he deppest place. 1503 
Hawes Examp. Virt . xtii. 278 Then went we downe to 
a depper vale. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viit. v. 760 Still 
waters are deepest. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ill. xxxviii. 242 
As well the Grave, as any other deeper place. 

b. The superl. is used absol.— deepest part. 
01400-50 Alexander 7x2 Into \>e dyppest^ of ]>e dyke 
bothum. c 1480 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnon iv. 115 They 
wente and dwelled in the deppeste of the foreste of Ardeyne. 
1556 Aurelia I sab. (1608) c, From the depest of the earth 
unto the greatest height of the heaven, a x86x Clough 
Song of Lantech 92 And in his slumber’s deepest he beheld 
. .our father Cain. 

IV. Comb. a. Attributive uses of phrases, as deep- 
mouth ( = Deep-mouthed), deep-water, Deep-sea. 

1795 J. Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 324 A deep-water 
canal at this place would be essentially useful. 1806 Sporting 
Mag. XXVIII. 192 A deep-mouth Norman hound. 1890 
Nature 10 Apr. 541 There will be no deep-water channel 
into the river. 

b. Parasynthetic derivatives, forming adjectives, 
as deep-bellied [ deep belly + -ed\ having a deep 
belly, - brained , -browed, -chested, -coloured, -ditched, 

- eyed , -Jlewed, - nosed , -piled, - sighted , - thoughted , 

- throated , -toned, - vaulted , - voiced , -xvaisted, etc. 

1682 Lend. Caz. No. 1744/4 A dark brown Mare, .fat, and 
“deep-bellied. 1597 Shaks. Lover's Compi. 209 ^Deep- 
brained sonnets, a 1821 Keats Sonn. Chapman s Homer, 
“Deep-browed Homer. 1838 James Robbery He was both 
broad and “deep-chested. 1770 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 22 “Deep-coloured flames burst forth. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 56 No stronger walled then “depe ditched. x8iB 
Shelley Rev. Islam 1. U, Sculptures like life and thought ; 
immovable, *deep-eyed. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 286 The 
“deep-flew’d Hound Breen up with Care. 1846 J, Baxter 
Libr ; Pract. Agric . (ed, 4) I. 219 All li^ht sharp-nosed dogs 
will always be much more inclined to riot than deep-flewed 
dogs. 1859 Yarrell Brit. Pishes (ed,. 3) II. 406 The “Deep- 
nosed Pipe-fish is immediately recognised by the compressed 
form of the face. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. 67 A dark blue 
“deep-piled velvet. 1622 Massinger Virg. Mart. 11. i, 
Pimpled, “deep-scarleted, rubified, and carbuncled faces. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbaeh's Hitsb. in. (1586) 128 A long, 
a large, and “deepe sided body, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. Ill (1845) I. viii. 117 Wholesome and “deep-sighted 
advice. 1668 Lend. Gaz. No. 272/4 A “deep skirted Saddle 
of red Cloth. 1882 Times 27 June, English wools .. of the 
“deep-stapled class. 1839 J. K. Daiiley Introd. Beanm. <$- 
FI. Wks. (1839) I. 17 Jonson. .repaid both with the follow- 
ing “deep-thoughted lines. 1844 Mrs. Browning The Dead 
Pan xxii, The hoarse “deep-throated ages Laugh your god- 
ships unto scorn. 1780 CowrER Progr. Err. 605 Strike on 
the *deep-toned chord the sum of all. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. III. xxxvi. 86 With deep-toned decision. 1842 Tenny- 
son Gardener's Dan. 45 Fields, .browsed by “deep-udder’d 
kine, 1671 Milton P. R. i. 1x3 Hell's “deep-vaulted den. 
3847 Longf. Ev. 11. v. 247 The “deep-voiced, .ocean. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Encastillt, “deep-waisted, 
or frigate-built ; as opposed to galley-built. 

Deep (d/p), sb. Forms : 1 ddop, d^pe, 4 
deopo, 4-6 dope, 4-7 deepe, 5-6 Sc. deip(e, 
(8 dip (sense 8)), 6- deep. [OE. diop , neuter of 
diop a., used subst. ; also diepe, dype, in non-WSax. 
diope depth, deepness = Ob. diupt, diopt , OHG. 
tilt ft (Ger .iiefe), ON. dypi, Goth, diupei OTeut. 
deupiii-, diuptn f. deupo-z Deep.] 

1 1* Depth, deepness. Obs. rare, 
c xooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xiii. 5 Hi^ n addon fere eorJ>an 
dypan [c xx6o Hatton G. deopan]. 1624 Bacon Neiv 
Atlantis Wks. (1676) 259 Caves of several deeps. 1635 L. 
Foxe N.-W. Voy. 128 Hee Iessed his deepe 3 fathom. 

2. The deep part of the sea, or of a lake or river 
(opposed to shallozv ) ; deep water ; a deep place. 

a xooo Caedmon's Exod. 281 (Gr.)Ic sloh garseeges deop. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. lxviii. 14-15 Ado me of deope deorces 
wmteres. . Ne me huru forswelge sm-grundes deop. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/2 And sancke doun in to the depe of 
the see. c 2500 Melusine 273 They had take the deep of 
the porte. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 325 The Frenchmen. . 
passed by and tooke the. deepe of the Sea. 1681 Chetham 
Angler's Vade-m. xxxiii. § 1 Dib in the_ still deeps. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fry he's Voy. 265 Till we were quite out of the deep, 
and in full sight of the Land. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. 
iv, Some silent, high-encircled mountain-pool, into whose 
black deeps you fear to gaze. 1855 Kingsley Heroes v. ii. 
(xB63) 155 They wiled on through the deeps of Sardinia. 
1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873) 108 The best 
places for this kind of fishing are _ the deeps at Kingston 
Bridge, Sunbury Lock. Mod. A ship crossing Boston deeps. 

3. The deep : a. The deep sea, the ocean, the 
main, poetic and rhetorical (without pi.) 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke v. 4 Teoh hit [scip] on dypan 
fe xx6o Hatton G. deopan]. c 1315 Shoreham 146 Fisches 
ine the depe. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 357, 1 schal 
drenchen in be deepe. a 1400-50 Alexander 64 Dromonds 
dryfes ouer J* depe. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. i. 161 They 
shall fetch thee Jewels from the deepe. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 442 The swelling waves of the Deepe. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer , Burial at Sea , We therefore commit his 
body to the Deep. 17x3 Steele Englishman No. 26. 171 
Monsters of the Deep. x8ot Campbell Mariners of Eng. 
iv, Britannia needs no bulwark, No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the mountain waves, Her home is on the 
deep, 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 11. 65 Barks To cross the dark, 
blue deep. 

1* b. Formerly also in//, in same sense. Obs. 

1598 Chapman Iliad i.3ioThey .. cast The ofTal of all to 
the deeps. 1659 D, Pell Imprcrj. Sea Ep. Ded. A iij b. 
Among the Lords wonders in the Deeps.^ 1725 Pope- 
Odyss. 11. 372 The dangers of the deeps he tries. Ibid. m. 
f to The monstrous wonders of the deeps. 

c. The abyss or depth' of space. (Sometimes 
a fig. use of a.) 


1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 52 Glend. I can call Spirits 
from the vastie Deepe. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 168 Bound- 
less the Deep, because I am who fill Infinitude, nor vacuous 
the space. 1794 Blake Songs Expcr., Tiger 5 In what dis- 
tant deeps or skies Burnt the nre of thine eyes? 1820 
Shelley Skylark 9 The blue deep thou wingest. 1830 
Tennyson Poems 114 And thunder through the sapphire 
deeps. 1877 E. R. Cosher Bas. Faith iv. 192 That bound- 
less deep of space. 

4 . A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit, 
cavity, valley; an abyss ; a depression in a surface. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 200 They go by night unto the 
mine.. A wilde fire into the depe Thei caste amonge the 
tymber-werke. c 1470 Henry Wallace vt. 719 ^A thousand 
in the myre, Off hors with men, was plungyt in the deipe. 
3576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 189 Newendene is 
such, as it may likely enough take the name, .of the deepe 
and bottome. 3667 Milton P. L. iv. 76 And in the lowest 
deep a lower deep Still threatning to devour me opens wide. 
1855 Singleton Virgil I. 331 The madding prophetess .. 
Who in a deep of cliff the fates doth chant. x8gr Cotf.s 
z Girls on Barge 361 Noting the deeps and curves of the 
curious pensive face. 

b. Cornish Mining. ‘ The lower portion of a 
vein ; used in the phrase to the deep,, i.e. downward 
upon the vein ’ (Raymond Mining Gloss. i88j). 

5 . The Temote central part, the ‘depths’, rare, 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) vii. 79 He wan.. all the othere 

kyngdoms unto the depe of Ethiope. 3879 Browning Ivan 
Ivanovitch 17 In the deep of our land 'tis said, a village 
from out the woods Emerged. 

f 6. The middle (of winter, of night) when the 
cold, stillness, or darkness is most intense; the 
* depth Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 543/1 In the depeof wynter, all flowers be faded 
uyte awaye. 1598 SuAKS.Meny IV. iv. iv. 40 Many that 
0 feare In deepe of night to walke by this Hemes Oake. 
a 3661 Holyday yuvenal 12 An hour at the deep of winter, 
being but a twelfth part of their shortest day. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 80 The Captains also, in the deep of this Winter, 
did send, .a summons to Mansoul. 

7 . Jig. A deep (i.e. secret, mysterious, unfathom- 
able, or vast) region of thought, feeling, or being ; 
a * depth \ ‘ abyss poet, and rhet. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat . 631 Hee is happily, waded 
out of those deepes of sorrowes, whereof our conceites can 
finde no bottom e. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 485 Low plunge 
my hopes, in dark deepes of deepaire. 1781 Cowper Retire- 
vient 135 To dive into the secret deeps within. 3820 Shelley 
Ode Liberty ix. From the human spirit’s deepest deep. 1832 
Tennyson Palace of A rt Ivi, God, before whomever lie bare 
The abysmal deeps of Personality. 

8. Naut. A terra used in estimating the fathoms 
intermediate to those indicated by marks on the 
20-fathom sounding-line. Formerly also dip. 

The marks are at 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 17, 20 fathoms ; the 
'deeps’ or ‘dips' are therefore x. 4, 6, 8, 9, xx, 12, 14, 16, 
18, 19. 

1769 Falconer Diet . Marine^ 1789) M m iv. As there is no 
mark at 4, 6, 8, & c., he estimates those numbers, and calls, 
‘ By the dip four, &c.’ c i85o H. Stu art Seaman s Catcch. 
42 How many, marks and deeps are there in a 20-fathom 
lead line? Nine marks and eleven deeps. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hand-line, a line bent to the hand-lead, 
measured at certain intervals with what are called marks and 
deeps from a and 3 fathoms to 20. 1882 Narf.s Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 17 If he judges that the depth corresponds with 
a deep, (the leadsman calls] ‘ by the deep 8 or 9, etc.’ 

9 . Comb. t as deep-commanding. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xi. 112 Hell trembled at my 
deep-commanding spells. 

Deep (dfp), adv. Forms: 1 diope, d6ope, 3 
riiep, 3-6 depe, 4 dep, dipe, 5-y deepe, 6- deep. 
Comp, deeper, superl. deepest ; also 2 deoppre, 
4 deppere, 4-5 depper, 5 deppir ; 4 deppest, 
depperst. [OE. diope , diope - OS. diopo , diapo, 
OHG. tiufo (MHG. tiefe , Ger. lief)i\ 

1 . lit. Deeply; to, at, or with, a great, or speci- 
fied depth ; far down, in, etc. 

a xooo Riddles liv. 6 (Gr.) Deope ^edolgod, dumb in 
bendum. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 49 Heo delueS deihwamliche 
heore put deoppre and deoppre. a 1300 Cursor M. 494 (Cott.) 
pan fell pai depe. c 1280 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 344 pes ben 
aepperst dampned in helle. c 1489 Caxton Ay men iv. 316 
They.. wente in to the forest of Ardeyn, sore deepe in it. 
x6oi R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Cotnmw. (1603) 390 Waters 
do ebbe as deepe as they flow. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 201 
That, they may stumble on, and deeper fall. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver m. i. 378 My sloop was so deep laden that she 
sailed very slow. 3B70.E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 33 His 
hands were stuck deep into the waistband of his breeches. 

b. transf. in reference to time : Far on. 

3822 Scott Nigel xviii, The Abbess . . died before her 
munificent patroness, who lived deep in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. 3871 Dixon Tcnoer III. xx. 233 Tne three men sat 
up deep into the night. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. 
III. xxx. 337 The work ran us deep into the afternoon. 

c. In to lie deep and the like, the adv. approaches 
the adj. 

a 3704 Locke (J.), If the matter be knotty, and the sense 
lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it. 1803 Wordsw. 
Ode Intim. I m mart, xi, Thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears. 3812 Mrs. Hemans Graves of Househ. iv. The 
sea, the blue lone sea hath one, He lies where pearls lie 
deep. Prcv. Still waters run deep. 

2 . fig. Deeply (in various figurative senses) ; 
profoundly, intensely, earnest])’, heavily, etc. 

As qualifying an adj. (cf. quots. 3600, 1602) deep is obs. 
{exc. with words of colour, as 4 deep-red stain , where deep 
is histoncally an adj. s see Deep a. 13 b); qualifyinga verb, 
it. is generally superseded in prose use by deeply, although 
still used in particular cases ; cf. quots. 3810-75. 


'a xooo Desc. Hell 10S (Gr.) Nu ic fre hatsie deope. . ciooq 
Ags. Ps. cvi. 26 Gedrefede 5 a deope syndan. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8269 (Cott.) Ferr and depe he vmbi-thoght r Hu hat bus it 
suld be wroght. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. X23A Dido, And 
swore so depe to hire to he trewe. i$z8Pilgr. Perf. (W, de 
W. 1521) 35 b, Anone they ouerthrowe hym as depe in 
aduersite. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. vii. 31 That Books 
should be so deepe contemplatiue. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Keif. iv. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 127, I am deepe sad. 1621 Elsjnc 
Debates Ho. Lords (Camden' 90 That for honour's sake 
Yelverton be fyned deepe.. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 216 A little 
learning is a dangerous thing ; Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring, a 1735 Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 436 
The King was so afraid to engage himself too deep. 1761 
Goldsm. Nash 53 To tie him up. .from playing deep. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 1. iii,. A hundred dogs bayed deep and 
strong. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Old Margate Hoy, The 
reason, .scarcely goes deep enough into the question. 1833 
Thirlwall in Philol. Mus. II. 538 Moral inquiries.. were 
those in which he engaged the deepest. 1866 Kingsley 
Hcreivard ill. 77 They drank deep of the French wine. 
1875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 417 The thoughts of Socrates 
. .have certainly sunk deep into the mind of the world. 

3 . Comb. Frequent in combination with pres, and 
pa. pples. (in which deeply , not hyphened, may 
usually be substituted) ; as deep-going , -lying, 
questioning , -reaching, - sinking , -thinking, 
trenching ; deep-cut , -felt , -grown, -sunk; Deep- 
dbawn, -laid, -set, etc. In poetical language, 
especially, these combinations are formed at will, 
and their number is unlimited, e. g. deep-affected, 
-affrighted, - biting , -brooding, - buried , -crimsoned, 
-damasked, - discerning , -drawing, -drunk, -dyed, 
-engraven, -laden, -persuading, -searching, -sunken, 
-sworn, -throbbing, -worn, - wottnded ; Deep-rooted, 
Deep-seated, etc. It is sometimes difficult to 
separate these from parasynthetic combinations of 
the adj. such as deep-vanltcd : see Deep a. IV. b. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. Imposture 305 Sweet, 
courting, ^deep-affected words. Ibid. 12. i. Furies 581 
’‘Deep-affrighted Sadnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
App. in. ix, By Nemesis “deep-biting whips well urged. 
1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 330 “Deep-brooding 
silence reign’d, 3855 Singleton Virgil I. 142 Wealth., 
broodeth over his “deep-buried gold, a 1826 Longf. A utumn 
39 The . . woods of ash “deep-crimsoned, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. viii. 59 Streams . . rushing through “deep-cut chan- 
nels. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxiv, The tiger-moth’s “deep* 
damask’d wings. 1844 Marg. Fuller Wont, in 19/A C. 
(1862) 51 Deep-eyed “deep-discerning Greece. 3606 Shaks. 
Tr. <$• Cr. Prol. 32 The “deep-drawing barks do there dis- 
gorge. 1593 — Liter. 1100 She, “deep-drenched in a sea of 
care. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 11. i. 954 Mounting Spirits of the 
“deep-drunk Bowl. 3838 Byron Ch. liar. iv. xxviii, Gently 
flows The “deep-dyed Brenta. 3614 T. Adams Devils Ban- 
quet 47 “Deepe-ingrauen and indelible characters. 1808 
J. Barlow Cotumb. 1. 52 “Deep felt sorrows. 1859 1 . Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 178 A “deep-going error. 3883 Daily Next 
17 Sept. 2/3 “Deep-grown English wools are still out of 
fashion. 1845 Longf. Belfry Bmtges xii, With “deep-laden 
argosies. 1864 Marsh Man <$• Nature 439 The “deep-lying 
veins. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxviii. 2x5 The 
deep-lying though not obtrusive difference. 1594 Barn- 
field Compi. C/iastitic vii, Gold is a “deepe-perswading 
Orator. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 213 Moods of ego- 
tistic introspection and “deep-questioning contemplation. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie n. v. 396 For Flavus was a 
knaue, A damn’d “deep-reaching villain. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. <5; Dogma 362 The truth is really, .more wide and “deep; 
reaching than the Aberglaube. 3776 Mickle tr. Camoens 1 
Lusiad 125 “Deep-settled grief. 3858 Lytton What will 
he do i. yi, Under the “deep-sunk window, c 3600 Shaks. 
Sonn. ii, Within thine owne “deepe-sunken eyes. 1845 
Longf. To a Child ii, Far-down in the deep-sunken wells Of 
darksome mines. x86z E. Arnold in Frasers Mae. July 
X33 Unto us, thy “deep-swom_ votaries. 3768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (3852) 1. 6x3 To deal with the sagacious and “deeg- 
thinking, one must go to the bottom of things._ 1845 0 . 
Murray Islaford 126 When this “deep-throbbing heart 
shall be wed. 1862 Ansted Channel /si. iv. xx. (ed. s) 47S 
The “deep-trenching plough . . turning up a thickness of a 
foot of subsoil. 1827 Keble Chr. Y., Holy Innocents, The 
“deep-worn trace of penitential tears. 3590 Spenser F. (?. 
1. ii. 24 A virgin widow ; whose “deepe-wounded mind With 
love long time did languish. 

b. Deep was also formerly used with adjectives 
(see 2), and these were (or are by editors) some- 
times hyphened (to make the grammatical con- 
struction clear), as deep-naked, deep- sore, deep-sweet : 
cf. deep contemplative in 2. So still sometimes with 
adjs. of colour, as ‘ deep-bine sea*, ‘ deep-green 
grass’: see Deep a. 13 b. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. <5- Aden. 432 Ears deep-sweet music, 
and heart's deep-sore wounding, a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco 
Battered 377 Chaprones . . with broad deep-naked Brests. # 

c. with another adv., as deep-down adv. and adj. 

1832 Tennyson Lotos-eaters 35 His voice was thin.. And 

deep-asleep he seem’d. 1863 L. L. Noble Icebergs 308 If he 
(iceberg] move, hedashes a foot against the deep down stones. 
3876 Tennyson Harold 11. ii. (1877) 55 And deeper stilly the 
deep-down oubliette, Down thirty feet below the smiling 
day. 3890 Daily News 3 Feb. 5/3 These deep-down curtseys 
are reported to be now coming into common use abroad. 

d. with verbs {rare), as deep-flsh |_f. deep fishing, 
fisheries], to fish in the Deep sea (q.v.). 

1844 W. H. Maxwell S forts <5* A dv. Scott, xvi. (1855) 148 
A fleet of boats had gone out to deep-fish. 

Deep (dtp), v. rare. [OE. dlepan, dypasi leans., 
OFris. diupa (Du. diepen ), MHG. tiefen, Goth." 
ga-diupjem. The intr. would correspond to’ an 
OE. *diopian, Goth. *diup$n to be deep, hut is 
app. an analogical form of later age.] . 
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fl. irans. To make deep, deepen. Obs. 
c 930 Laws of PEthelstan iv. § 6 We cwsedon be 5 am bla- 
serum, <ket man dypte 5 one ab be pryfealdum. c 1*05 Lav. 
15473 pa pe die wes idoluen & allunge ideoped. 16x6 MS, 
Acc. St. John's Hosp., Cantcrb., For the deping of it, iiijd. 

2. intr. To become deep, deepen, rare. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 436 Vse your leade oftener . . noting 
diligently the order of your depth, and the deeping and 
sholding. 1849 Kingsley Misc., N. Devon 31 . 254 Nature’s 
own glazings, deeping every instant there behind us. 

f3. To go deep, penetrate. Obs. 

a z22$Ancr. R. 288 Per waxed wande Sc d coped intope sou) e. 
f4. t ratis. To plunge or immerse deeply (Jit. and 
Jig .) ; to drown. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 13 It is noo nede to 
depe us in pis story more pan pe gospel tellith. a *541 
Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 173 And aeep thyself in travail 
more and more._ 1578 CJir. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (18 51) 
444 A droopy night ever deepeth the minds of them. 

Deep-drawn (df-pidrom), ppl. a. [Deep adv. 

3 .] Drawn deeply or from the depths (esp. of the 
breast). 

1813 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 224 They can never 
suppress the deep-drawn sigh. 1860 Tyndall Glac . 1. xvi. 
107 The hollow cave resounded to the deep-drawn snore. 
1870 Bryant Iliad II. xvi. 114 With a sigh Deep-drawn. 

Deepen (dPp’n), v. [Like most verbs in -c//, 
a comparatively modern formation from Deep a 
taking the place of the earlier Deep v. See -en 5.] 

1. trans . To make deep or deeper (in various 
senses) ; to increase the depth of. 

.a 1605 Stow Q. Eliz. an. 1601 (R.) He .. heightened the 
ditches, deepened the trenches. 1612 Peacham Genii. Exerc. 
xxiii. 80 You must deepen your colours so that the Orpiment 
may be the highest. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 75 Nor will the 
Blues be diluted or deepened after the manner I speak of. 
1785 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 45 To widen and 
deepen, the. River Stort. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 226 
The ship will have passed the shoal and deepened her water 
to 9 fathoms. 1870 Ruskin Led . A rt ii. (1875) 43 Means of 
deepening and confirming your convictions. 

2. intr. To become deep or deeper. 

. 1699 Dampier Voy. Hew Holland (R.), The water deepned 
and sholdned so very gently. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . 
(1776) II.234 shall find, .the shades gradually to deepen. 
1801 Campbell Hohenlinden , The combat deepens. 1838 
T. Thomson Chevt. Org. Bodies 851 The colour gradually 
deepens by exposure to the air. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola 1. 
xx, The evening had deepened into strugglingstarlight. 

Deepened (df-p’nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED L] 
Made deep or deeper : see Deepen i. 

1598 Chapman Iliad i. 418 In the ocean's deepen’d breast. 
1873 Tristram Moab Pref. 4 Read with deepened interest. 

Deepener (df-p’nar). [f. as prec. + -ERl.] 
One who or that which deepens. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 487 A deepener of her sorrows. 
1845-6 Trench Huh. Led. Ser. ir. ii. 168 The deepener of 
the curse. 

Deepening (drp’niq), vbl. sb. [-isgL] 

1. The action of the verb Deepen, q.v. 

1785 J. Phillips Treat . Inland Navig. 45 The cleansing 
and deepening would be exactly the same . . expence. 1802 
Playfair Illnslr, Hutton. Tk. 360 The draining off of the 
water, by the deepening of the outlet. 1884 A ihenxum 
1 Nov. 558/1 The gradual deepening of the mystery. 

. attrib. 1767 Specif. Downes' Patent No. 872 A certain 
instrument or tool called a deepening tool. 

1 2. Painting. The process of intensifying colour 
or shadow ; a shaded part of a picture. Obs. 

x6z2 Peacham Compl. Gent. 114 White Lead for the heigh t- 
ning, and Smalt for your deepning, or darkest shadow. 1638 
Junius Painting of Anc. 275 To adde unto their workes 
some shadowes ana deepnings. 1669 A. Browne A rs Piet. 
(1675) 84 The strong touches and deepnings. 

3. A depression in a surface. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jml. Geog. ^c.XXIX. 
314 The bridge of the nose is . . not without a deepening in 
the imerorbital portion. x88o J. Caird Philos. Kelig. vii. 
192 Dints, marks, spatial deepenings and elevations. 

Bee’pening, ppl. a. [-INGA] That deepens; 
becoming deep or deeper: see Deepen 2 . 

1762 Falconer Shi fur. 1. (R.), Ere yet the deepening inci- 
dents prevail. 179X Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii. The 
deepening gloom. ^ x867_ Miss Braddon Aur . Floyd i. 5 
Against the deepening crimson of the sky. 

Hence Dee’peningly adv. 

. *878 Grosaut in H. More's Poems , Introd. 19/2 The same 
impression is inevitable in reading More . . and deepentngly 
as you ponder his Poetry. 

Deep-fetched, t-fet (dr-pife-t|t, -fet), ppl. a. 
[Deep adv. 3 .] Fetched from deep in the bosom, 
or from far below the surface of things ; far-fetched. 

1562 Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse (1850) 130 O profound and 
deep-fetched reason. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. iv. 33 To 
see my teares, and heare my deepe-fet groanes. 2604 Meeting 
of Gallants 20 Vomiting out some two or three deepe-fetch 
Oaths, a x6x8 Sylvester Panaretus 465 And sending forth 
a deep-fet sigh. 1647 H, More Poems, Resolution 109 By 
deep-fetchd sighs ana pure devotion. X708 02 ell tr. Boi- 
lean's Luirirt 10 With deep fetch’d Bellowings the noble 
Beast Exhales his Spirits. 

Deeping* (df-piq). [f. Deep v. + -ing L] Each 
of the sections (a fathom deep) of which a fishing- 
net is composed. 

1615 E . S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner III. 629 Each 
net must be in depth seven deepings. Each deeping must 
be a fathom, that is two yards, deep._ 1879 E. Robertson 
in Eucycl. Brit. IX. 251/2 They (twine drift-nets] are . . 
netted by hand, and are made in narrower pieces called 
deepings, which are laced together one below the other to 
make up the required depth. ■ 


Deep-laid (drpjl^d), ppl. a. [Deep adv. 3 .] 
Deeply laid ; planned with profound cunning. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 104 Any deep-laid 
scheme or fine spun artifice. 1783 Miss Baltimores I. 74 
He is a deep-laid villain after women. 1846 Grote Greece 
1. xv. (1862) I. 241 The deep-laid designs of Zeus. 1869 
Trollope He Knew xxiii. (1878) 130 He himself had had 
no very deep-laid scheme in his addresses to Colonel 
Osborne. 

Deeply (drpli), adv. Also dep*, dope-, diepe-, 
-lie. [OE. dioplice , diop lice, .adv. f. diopUc adj., 
deriv. of diop, Deep : see -ly 

1. To a great or considerable depth ; far down- 
wards, inwards, etc. (See 7 .) 

a 1400-50 A lexander 1396 (Dubl. MS.) J>ai . .Dryves dartez 
at owr dukez deply ^aim waunden. 1573 Tusser Hush. 
xtviii. (1878) 104 Three poles to a hillock . . set deeplie and 
strong. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. i. (i6xx) 2 Preiudices 
deepely rooted in the hearts of men. 2597 Gerarde Herbal 
1. xliv. {1633), They . . who have deepliest waded in this sea 
of simples. 1627 May Lucan vii. 725 All people there Are 
deeplyer wounded than our age can beare. _ X707 Sloane 
Jamaica I. 96 The leaves were thinner, deeplier, and more 
regularly cut. a 1717 Parnell Gift of Pod/y( R.), I. . sink 
in deep affliction, deeply down. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1880) 
1 . 3 It is a tendency deeply seated in the mind of our age. i860 
Tyndall Glac. I, xvi. 118 The glacier was deeply fissured. 

b. In reference to drinking ; also to sighing. 
(Here other notions than the literal enter in.) 

1557 N. T .(Genev.) Mark via. 12 Then he syghed diepely 
in his spirite. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. iv. 176 They deeply 
tasted ofth* infected Bowl. 1697 Dryden V irg. Georg, hi. 
6to When the Kids their Dams too deeply drain. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby 1. vi, Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed. 

2. fig . With deep thought, insight, knowledge, 
etc . ; profoundly, thoroughly. 

c888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxxv. § 1 Swa hwa swa wille 
dioplice spirigan zefter ryhte. c xooo /Elfric Colloquy 
(Wright’s Vocab. 12), pearle deoplice [Jju] spriest, a 1225 
Alter. R. 154 Isaac .. uorto k^nchen deoplic[h]e souhte 
onlich stude. C1400 Maundev. (1839) xiii. 144 He preched 
& spak so depely of Dyvynyty. 1523 Act X4-15 Hen. VIII 
c. 5 Persons. .Ierned, and depely studied in Plnsicke. 1561 
T. Norton Calvins Inst. m. 329 To search depelier of 
vnknowen things. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 11. ii. 30 Consider it 
not so deepely. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne ii. 35 He was 
deeply read in Eeroalde. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) IV. 22, 
I should like to consider the matter a little more deeply, 
b. With profound craft, subtlety, or cunning. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 42 Both dissemble deepely 
their affections. 1617 Fletcher Valentinian v. vi, Either 
you love too dearly. Or deeply you dissemble. Mod. The 
plot was deeply laid, but it has been discovered. 

+ 3. With deep seriousness, solemnly. Obs. 

" c 1300 Havelok 1417 Deplike dede he him swere. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1186 pat me was done many day depely to 
swere. ? 1503 P(umpton Corr. p. lxiv, And, yf nede be, depely 
depose afore the Kynge & hys counsell, that yt is matter of 
trawth. 15x3 Bradshaw SI. Werburge 1. 2881 Charged full 
depely Theyr oflyce to execute. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 22 And this I dare most deepely take mine oath 
on. s6oz Shaks. Ham. hi. ii, 234 T‘is deepely sworne. 
1671 H. M. Erast, t. Colloq. 401 Even when he had deeply 
sworn to it. 

4. Gravely, seriously, heavily; esp. in reference to 
being involved in guilt, liability, obligation, or the 
like. 

1382 Wyclif Hos. ix. 9 Thei synneden depely. __ 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist . 343 F. G. who is so deepely in your 
bookes of accountes. 1586 Let. Earl Leycester 13 For 
which I count my selfe the deeplyest bounde to give him 
my humblest thankes. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Comimv. 
(1603) 17 Henry - . left the kingdome deepely indebted. 1621 
Sanderson 12 Serm, (1632) 51 And stoutly maintaine Gods 
truth, when it is deepeliest slandered. 1700 S. L. tr. C. Frykc' s 
Voy. 76 Now the other Buffel was deeply engaged too. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 658 Of all theenemies of the govern- 
ment he was ..the^ most deeply criminal. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 1. ix. 103 The archbishop had. committed 
himself so deeply that he could not afford to wait. 
t b. In reference to fines : Heavily. Obs. 

1631 Star Chavtb. Cases (Camden) 36 If it had not been 
that this man hath suffered as he hath I should have sen- 
tenced him deepely. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 20 The 
Starr-Chamber deeply fined S r . Richard Knightly . . for en- 
tertaining and receiving the Press Gentelmen. 

5. With deep feeling, emotion, etc. ; in a high 
degree, profoundly, intensely, extremely. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1673 Sire, pis I depely disire, durst 
I it neuyn. Ibid. 1698 Sumrae . . depely pam playnt Quat 
. . euill Jjai suffird. 1568 Grafton Citron. 1 1 . 1 1 1 With them 
the saya Pope had bene so depely offended, xflit Shaks. 

I Vint. T. 11. ill. 14 He straight declin’d, droop’d, tooke it 
deeply. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Tray. 120 They curst him 
deeply. 2781 Cowper .Hope 333 His soul abhors a mer- 
cenary thought, And him as deeply who abhors it not. 1851 
Dixon W. PennxvA 1872)131 All this was deeply interest- 
ing to Penn. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xiv. 850 Of these short- 
comings I am deeply sensible. 

6 . Of physical states or qualities: a. Profoundly, 
soundly, with complete absorption of the faculties, 
b. With deep colour, intensely, c. With a deep, 
grave, or sonorous voice. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biottdt sErometta 122 Deeplj T plunged 

in a profound sleepe. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. in. 706 
Some deeply Red, and others faintly Blue. 1820 Shelley 
Vision of Sea 77 Smile not, my child. But sleep deeply and 
sweetly, a 1845 Hood Ruth ti, On her cheek an autumn 
flush Deeply ripened. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 948/2 
Ajpack of hounds came . . baying deeply. _ . 

7 . Comb. Deeply (mostly in sense 1 ) qualifying 
a pple. is now usually hyphened when the pple. 
is used attributively, preceding its sb., but not 


when it follows ; as 4 the leaf is deeply serrated 
‘ a deeply* serrated leaf*. . 

1816 J. Scott Visit Pa ris Pref. 35 Deeply-bottomed bravery. 
1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855/ 1. xxvii. 424 Deeply- 
rooted popular prejudices. 1866 Howells Vend. Life xix. 
295 That deeply-serrated block of steel. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archil . 1. 166 Lofty and deeply-receding jambs. 

Dee'pmost, a. ( super l) rare. [f. Deep a. + 
-most. Cf. topmost, inmost, etc.] Deepest. 

x8io Scott Lady of L. ir. xx, From her deepmost glen. 
1841 Lady F. Hastincs Poems 233 Shout, echo ! from thy 
deepmost cell. 

Deep-mouthed (drpimauSd, -mau]>t), a. [f. 

deep mouth + -ed 

1. Having a deep or sonorous voice : esp. of dogs. 
1595 Shaks. John v. ii. 173 And mocke the deepe mouth’d 

Thunder. 1599 — Heu. V, v. Prol. 11 Out-voyce thedeep- 
mouth’d Sea. 1662 Dryden Wild Gallant in. 1, A Serenade 
of deep-mouth'd Currs. 1696 Bond. Gaz . No. 3204/4 A Pack 
of deep mouth’d Hounds to be sold. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 
504 Parnassus . . With deep-mouthed hounds the hunter- 
troop invades. x8x8 Byron Juan 1. exxin, *Tis sweet to 
hear the watch-dog’s honest bark Bay deep-mouth'd wel- 
come. 1842 S. Lover Ha,tdy A ndy ii, The sound . . awoke 
the deep-mouthed dogs around the house. 

2. lit . Having a deep or capacious mouth, rare. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Wine of Cyprus ii, Some deep- 

mouthed Greek exemplar Would become your Cyprus 
wine. 


Deepness (drpnesk Now rare ; displaced by 
Depth. Forms : see Deep a and -ness ; in ME. 
4-5 depnes(se. [OE- dlopnes, diopnes , f. diop 
Deep : see -ness.] 

1. The quality of being deep, or of considerable 
extension or distance downwards, or inwards ; 
depth. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 5 For thei hadde nat depnesse of 
erthe. c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cirttrg. 89 P0113 pat pei acorden 
togidere in depnes & in streitnesse of pe mouJ>. 1530 Palsgr. 
213/1 Depnesse of any thyng, profunditi. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. XLII. 169 A river .. which for the bredth 
and deepness of it is frequented with much shipping. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 121 Seeds, many of which, 
from their deepness in the earth, will not vegetate. 1823 
Scott Peveril iv, The deepness of his obeisance. 

f b. Of ground or roads : cf. Deep a. 5 . Obs. 
1603 Knolles (].), By reason of the deepness of the way 
and heaviness of the great ordnance. 1632 Litiigow Trav. 
vi. 292 The deepnesse of the Way. X780 Impart. Hist. IVar 
Avter. 240 [The troops] had suffered excessively from the 
severity of the climate, the deepness of the roads. 

2. Measurement or dimension downwards, in- 
wards, or through ; depth. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 10, 3x2 Fyue fot hit 
hap of depnes. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 107 
Ther is no body parht withouten thre dymensions that is 
breede lengtheand depnesse. 1551 Recorde Pathw.Knowl. 
1. Defin., As I take it here, the depenesse of his bodte is his 
thicknesse in the sides. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 
252 The deepness of the Sea usually answers to the height 
of Mountains. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1732) 138 
In deepness they were four yards each. 

3. Jig. Of thought, knowledge, etc. : Depth ; 
penetration ; profundity. 

a xooo Hymns in. 33 (Gr.) Swa pa:t Jenig ne wat eorSbuen- 
dra 5 a deopnesse Drihtnes mihta. a X225 Leg. Kath. 980 
pis is nu pe derfschipe of hi dusi onsware, and te deopnesse. 
1340 Ayenb. 105 pe dyepnesse of his zophede. c 1440 Secrees 
127 pe clernesse of 30ure wyt & pe depnesse of soure 
conynge passys all men. 1548-77 Vicary Anal. Ep. Ded. 
(18881 7 We who .. practise in Surgerie, according to the 
deepnes of the Arte. 1653 Manton Exp. James i. 25 Deep- 
ness of Meditation, a *720 Sheffield tDk. Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) I. 2qx. Deepness of thought. 

+ b. In bad s?nse : Deep cunning or subtlety. 
1526 Tindale Rev. ii. 24 Vnto you . .which have not knowep 
the depnes of Satan. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4 Obs. xxvi. 
(T.), The greatest deepness of Satan. 

4. Of moral qualities, feelings, etc. : Depth, in- 
tensity; gravity. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 pesput bitacneS deopnesse ofstinne. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) H vi, The 
depenesse of good wylles ought to be wonne with the depnes 
of the hearte. *632 Lithgow Trav. lit. 114 In the deep- 
nesse of sorrow. 

5. Of physical qualities, etc. ; a- Of sound : 

Sonorousness, or lowness of pitch, b. Of colour, 
etc. : Intensity. . 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 852 Heat also dilateth the Pipes, and 
Organs, which causeth the Deepnesse of the Vo,ce * 

R. H. School Recreat. n For Deepness of Cry, the iargesc 
Dogs having the greatest mouths. 1711 Budcell y . 
No? 116 r 2 These [hounds] ..by the Deepnes- .of the r 
Mouths and the Variety of their Notes. * 

xx. Her glowing cheek . . in the deepness of us crimson. 

+ 6 . cover. A deep place or cavity, an abjss, 
a deep part of the sea, etc. Obs. 

a 1000 Lamb. Ps. lxviii. 3 (Bosw.Hc com ot dwpnjw^ 
c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. 24 (Bosw.) On 5 xre he , n, J an rn d ^P^^ 

« 1300 E. E. Psalter lxviii 16 Ne onerswelyhe mc depenes. 

“aio X dSrmS’on pud I the jnto dcpn ? of 

al the townes, castelles and c > lccs v [. r t * 

+ b tie A depth of thought, feeltnp, or being’, 

isjo Arfnt an be ne het comf> of be dyepnesse of pe 

sflt Coverdale 1 Cor. ii. to All thinRcs >;ee euen 

hTdepenSes of the Godhead. 1549 Com//. Scot, i.zi The 
iugemSt of gode . . is ane profound onknauen detpaes. 
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Deep-read (drp^c'd),///. a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply read ; skilled by profound reading. 

. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat iv. i, A deep-read man. 
1790 Burns The Whistle vi, Gallant Sir Robert, deep-read 
in old wines. 1822 T. Mitchell Arisfo/k. II. 286 Great 
scholars, Deep-read— full to a plethora with knowledge. 

Deep-rooted (d?p|i7Med), a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply rooted or implanted; chiefly jig.* of feelings, 
opinions, prejudices, etc. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa H. xxxiv. 228 Where Vertue is 
deep-rooted, occasions work little upon them. 1672 Otway 
Titus ff B. 1. ii, So long establish’d and deep-rooted Love.' 
1834 Pringle African Sk. x. 314 The Governor’s jealousy 
. . was too deep-rooted. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 70. 
A deep-rooted reverence for truth. 

Hence Deep-roo tedness. 

i860 Pusey Min. Proph.go The strength and deeprooted- 
ness of the soul in grace. 

Deep sea, deep-sea. Also 7 dipsie, dipay. 
The deeper part of the sea or ocean at a distance 
from the shore. Used attrib. or as ndj , : Of or 
belonging to the deep sea. 

Deep-sea lead , line, a lead and line used for soundings in 
deep water. Deep-sea fisheries, fisheries prosecuted at a 
distance from land, in which the fishermen are absent from 
home for a lengthened period. 

3626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 29 Heaue the lead, 
try the dipsie line. 1 627 — Seaman's Gram. ix. 43 The 
Dipsie line . . is a small line some hundred and fifty fadome 
long, with a long plummet at the end . . which is first marked 
at twenty fadome, and after increased hy tens to the end. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 13 Heaving our Dipsy-Iead we 
were in soundings eighty Fathom depth. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789', Sonder, to sound : to heave the hand- 
lead, or deep-sea-lead. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. iv. 
55 We now sounded with the deepsea lead every two hours. 
1853 Herschel Pop. Led. Sc. ii. § 2 (1873) 48 Among deep- 
sea fishes. 1875 J. H. Bf.nnet Winter Medit. i.v. 128 The 
pioneer of deep-sea dredging, the late Edward Forbes. 1 880 
Wyville Thomson in Pep. Challenger Exp. Zool. I. 50 
Faume which have successively occupied the same deep-sea. 
1887 E. J. Mather {title), Nor’ard of the Dogger: the 
story of. . the Iklission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 

Deep-searching (dPpjss-jtjiq), ppl. a. [Deep 
adv. 3.J That searches or penetrates deeply. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie t. i. 174 O for some deep- 
searching Corycean. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 11. 
iii, He’s nois’d about for a deep-searching head. 1844 Marc. 
Fuller Worn, xgth C. (1862) 19 The only sermons of a per- 
suasive and deep-searching influence. 

Deep-seated (cUp,srted), a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Having its seat far beneath the surface. 

1741 Monro Anat. led. 3) 5 The deep-seated kind of 
Paronychia. 1813 J. Thomson Lect . Infant. 375 A deep- 
seated abscess. 3878 Huxley Physiogr. 190 The conversion 
into steam of water which . . obtains access to the deep- 
seated molten rocks. 

fig. 1847 Gkote Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 13 Causes, deep- 
seated as weU as various. 1887 Jessopp Arcady ii. 35 The 
deep-seated faith in charms and occult lore. 

t Dee - p-seen, a. Ot/s. [Deep adv. 3.] That 
sees or has seen deeply into things. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. i. 170 Some nose-wise pedant . . 
whose deepe-sene skil Hath three times construed either 
Flaccus ore. 

Deep-set (dfpi$e-t), ppl. a. [Deep adv. 3.] 
Deeply set. 

1832 Tennyson Palace of Art xiii, The deep-set windows, 
stain'd and traced. 1877 Black Green Past. iv. (1878) 28 
Deep-set keen grey eyes. 

t Dee*pship. Obs. rare- 1 . In 3 deopschipe. 
[f. Deep a. + -ship.] Depth, profound mystery. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 3341 Ha[ = she] Crist cleopede . . and 
schawde seo< 55 en suteliche ):e deopschipe and te derne run 
of his dea 3 on rode. 

Deepsome (drpsum), a. poetic, rare. [f. Deep 
a. or sb. + -some. Cf. darksome , gladsome .] Having 
deepness or depths ; more or less deep. 

3615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 769 He dived the deepsome 
watery heaps. 1835 Singleton Virgil I. 133 The hollow 
vales are filled And deepsome glades, /oid. I. 218 He 
plunged him with a bound Into the deepsome sea. 

Deer (dl»i> Forms : 1 dior, d6or, 2-3 door, 
(2 dear), 2-4 der, (2-3 dor, 3 dier, 3-4 duer, 4 
dur, 5 dure, deure), 4-6 dere, (4-7 deere, 5, 7 
diere, 5- (.Sir.) deir, 6 - 7 deure), 4- deer, (5 
theer). PI. 1-9 normally same as sing. ; also 2 
deore, deoran, 2-3 -en ; 3-4 deores, dueres, 
7-9 occas. deers. [A Comm. Tent, sb.: OE. dior , 
dior ~ OS. dier, OFris. diar, dier (MDu. and Du. 
and LG. dier), OHG. tier (MHG. tier , Ger. tier , 
thier) :-WG. dior, ON. *djilr (Icel. dyr, S\v. djur, 
Da. dyr) ; Goth, dins, diuz- OTeut. dettzo m 
pre-Teut. dhcttso’tn. 

Generally referred to a root dims to breathe (cf. animal 
from nnirna), and thought by some etymologists to be the 
neuter of an adp. used subst. Cf. Dear<z. 2 . (Not connected 
with Gr. "’fid beast.)] 

+ 1 . A beast : usually a quadruped, as distin- 
guished from birds and fishes ; but sometimes, 
like beast, applied to animals of lower orders. Obs. 

e 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xviii. 25 Se carnal micla 
dear, a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxvit. 24 Swa swa fu^l o 55 e 
dior. r 10 00 /Elfric Vcc. in Wr.-Wulcker 118/31 Pent, wild 
deor. Bellna, rc&e deor.. Unicornis, arihyme deor. 1154 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an.Ti35 Pais he makede men & 
drer. e xjoo Ormin 1176 Snep iss. .stifle der. lbid.\yi~ Lamb 
soffte f. suite deor. a 3*50 Orel <y plight. 1321 A! swo 
deth mani dor and man. c 125° Gen. 4- Ex. 4025 Also leun 


is mi^tful der. 1481 Caxton Reynard ( Afb.) 38 The'rybaud 
and the felle diere here I se hym comen. 
plural. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. i. 25 And he si& ofer deor. c 1175 
Laenb. Horn. 43 Innan ]»an ilke sea weren un-ancomned 
deor, summe feSerfotetd, summe al bute fet. Ibid. 115 ^ene 
biS his erd ihened..on wilde deoran. • c xaoo 'J'rin. Coll. 
Horn. 177 Oref, and deor, and fisbshes, and fugeles. Ibid. 

200 Hie habbetS geres after wilde deore. Ibid. 224 Of. 
wilde diere. c 1250 Gen. 4* Par. 4020 On ilc brend eft twin 
der. Ibid. 4032 Efte he sacrede deres mor. a 13x0 in 
Wright Lytic P. xiii. 44 Deores with huere' deme rounes." 
Ibid. xiv. 45 In dounes with this dueres plawes. c 1340 
Gazu. «5* Gr. Kt. 1151 Der drof in da]e..bot heterly bay 
were Restayed with b e stablye. 

2 . The general name of a family ( Cervidx ) of 
ruminant quadrupeds, distinguished by the posses- 
sion of deciduous branching homs or antlers, and 
by the presence of spots on the young:' the various 
genera and species being distinguished as rein-deer , 
moose-deer, red deer, fallow deer; the Musk Deer 
belong to a different family, Moschidx. 

A specific application of the word, which occurs in OE. 
only contextually, but became distinct in the ME. period, 
and by its close remained as the usual sense. 

[c 893 K. /Elfred Ores. 1. i. (Sw.) 38 He [Ohthere] hasfde 
f>a gyt 3a he jx>ne cyningc sohte, tamra deora unbebohtra 
syx hund. pa deor hi hataS hranas.] a 1131 [see der paid 
in 4]. c 1205 Lay. 2586 To huntfett after deoren [^1275 
after deores]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0047 He let [make] 
pe pare of Wodestoke, & der ber inne do. c 1325 Song on 
Passion 59 [O. E. Misc.) He was todrawe so dur islawe in 
chace. 3375 B ardour Bruce vii. 497 [He] went.. to pur- 
chase venysoun, For than the deir war in sesoun. c 1420 
Anturs o/Arth. [Camden) iv, Thay felle to the female dure, 
feyful thyk fold. 3464 Mann. <$• Hottseh. Exp. 395 A payr 
breganderys Cueryd wyth whyte deris Jeder. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur x. Ixi, He chaced at the reed dere. 1538 
Starkey England 1. iii. 08 A dere louyth a lene barren., 
ground. 3601 Shaks. fill. C. 111. i. 209 Like a Deere, 
strocken by many Princes. x6xi Coryat Crudities 10 
A goodly Parke . . wherein there is Deere. X774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) III, 80 An hog, an ox, a goat, or a deer. 
1855 Longf. Hiazu. in. 169 Where the red deer herd to- 
gether. 

b. occasional plural deers. 

c 3275 [see 3205 in prec.]. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recrcat. 11. 
(1677) 58 The reasons ‘why Harts and Deers do lose their 
Horns yearly. 3769 Home Fatal Discov. 111, Stretch’d on the 
skins of deers, c 3837 Hogg Tales «$• Sk. 1 1. 89 The place of 
rendezvous, to which the deers were to be driven. 

+ c. Peer of ten : a stag of ten, i. e. one having 
ten points or tines on his homs ; an adult stag of 
five years at least, and therefore ‘ warrantable * or 
fit to be hunted. Obs. 

3633 Massinger Entp. of East iv. ii, He will make you 
royal sport, He is a deer Of ten, at the least. 

3 . Small deer : a phrase originally, and perhaps 
still by Shakspere, used in sense 1 ; but now 
humorously associated with sense 2. 

14. . Sir Bettes (1885) p. 74/2 (MS.C.) Ratons & myse and 
soche smale dere, That was hys mete that vii yere. 1605 
Shaks. Lear in. iv. 144 But Mice, and Rats, and such 
small Deare, Haue bin Toms food, for seuen long yeare. 
3883 G. Allen in Colin Clout's Calender 14 Live mainly 
upon worms, slugs, and other hardy small deer. 

transf. 3857 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Poets x. II. 37 The small 
deer that were herded together by Johnson as the most 
eminent of English poets. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as deer bed, herd, -hide, 

-keeper, kind, life, -sinew, -snaring, etc. ; deer-likc, 
deer-loved adjs. [Several already in OE., as dior- 
fald an enclosure or cage for wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre, or for beasts of the chase, a deer- 
park, dior-edisc deer-park, dior-net net for wild 
animals, etc.] f 

1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies xi, The tall grass was 
pressed down into numerous ** deer beds’, where those 
animals had couched, a zooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 

201 Cauea , domus in iheatro, *deorfald. a xt3t O. E. 
Chron, an. 1123 Se king rad in his der fald [set Wudestoke]. 
1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 123 Peaks.. where the scattered 
remnants of the great *deer herds can repose in security. 
18x4 Scott Ld. of Isles 111. xix, Goat-skins or *deer-hides 
o'er them cast. 3849 James Woodman vii, I have got my 
*deer-keepers watching. 1875 Lvell Princ. Gcol. II. in. 
xxxix. 359 Animals of the *deer kind. x86o G. H. K. Vac. 
Tour. 122 The shepherds, .see a good deal of *deer life. 
3840 Mrs. Norton Dream 127 The dark, *deer-like eyes. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. liv. 114 Deer-like shyness. 
3833 Lytton Godolph. 23 The *deer-!oved fern, c 1000 
/Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 167 Cassis, *deornet. 3856 
Kane Arc t. Expl. II. vii. 79 To walk up Mary River 
Ravine until we reach the *deer-plains. xS66 Kincsley 
Herezv. I. vi. 378 Sea-bows of horn and *deer-sinew. 1862 
S. St. John Forests Far Fast 1 1. 34, I have been out *deer- 
Snaring in this neighbourhood. 

b. Special comb. : deer-brush, an American 
shrub in Arizona ; deer-cart, the covered cart in 
which a tame stag to be hunted is carried to the 
meet ; deer-dog = Deer-hound ; deer-drive, 
a shooting expedition in which the deer are driven 
past the sportsman ; so deer-driving ; deer-eyed 
a , having eyes like deer, having soft or languid 
eyes ; deer-fenee, a high railing such as deer 
cannot leap over ; deer-flesh, venison ; deer- 
forest, a * forest * or extensive track of unenclosed 
wild land reserved for deer ; f deer-goat, an old 
name for the capriform or caprine antelopes; deer- 
grass, species of Rhexia (N.O. PI clast omacex ) ; 


deer-leap, a lower place in a hedge or fence where 
deer may leap ; deer-meat = deer-flesh ; deer- 
neck, a thin neck (of a horse) resembling a deer’s ; 
deer-park, a park in which deer are kept ; f deer- 
reeve, a township officer in New England in the 
colonial days, whose duty it was to execute the 
laws as to deer ; deer-plain, a plain inhabited by 
deer ; deer-saddle, a saddle on which a slain deer 
is carried away ; deer’s eye = Buck-eye (the tree) ; 
deer’s foot (grass), the fine grass Agrosiis setacea ; 
deer’s hair =• Deer-hair ; deer’s milk, a local 
name of the wood spurge, Euphorbia amygdaloides ; 
deer’s tongue, deer-tongue, a N. American 
Cichoraceous plant, Liatris odoratissima; deer- 
tiger, the puma or cougar ; deer-yard, an open 
spot where deer herd, and where the ground is 
trodden by them. 

1883 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. Mar. 502/2 The 
*‘deer brush’ resembles horns. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 
186 The hearse, very like a *deer-cart. 18x4 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles v, xxiii, Many a *deer-dog howl’d around. 3882 
Society 21 Oct. 19/1 Setting out for a *deer-drive. i860 G. 
H. K. Vac. Tour. 143 Mr. Scrope..was a great hand at 
*deer-driving. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 14 The gate 
of the *deer- fence, a 1300 Cursor M. 3603 (Cott.) If J>ou me 
*dere flesse [v.r. venisun] ani gete. 1854 17-8 Viet. c. 91 
§ 42 Where such shootings or *deer forests are actually let. 
1892 E. Weston Bell Scot. Deerhound 80 Probably not 
more than twenty deer forests, recognized as such, were in 
existence prior to the beginning of the present century. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts 11658) 93 Of the first kinde of Trage- 
laphvs which may be called a *Deer-goat. _ 1693 Sir T. P. 
Blount Nat. Hist. 30 The Deer-Goat . . being partly like a 
deer partly like a Goat. 1866 7 'reas. Bot. 972 fa Low peren- 
nial often bristly herbs, commonly called *Deer-grass, or 
Meadow-beauty, [with] large showy cymose flowers. 1540-2 
Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 5 To make *dere leapes and breakes 
in the say de hedges and fences. 1838 James Robber i, In' 
front appeared a *deer-park. i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 172 
It is no light business to get our big stag.. on the *deer 
saddle. 1762 J. Clayton Flora Virgtnica 57 AEsatlus 
floribus octandris Linn. . . ^Dear’s Eye, and Bucks Eyes. 
1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 383 Among the lily-pads, *deer- 
tongue, and other aquatic plants. 1880 7 th Rep. Surv.- 
Adirondack Reg. N. Y. 159 We reached an open forest 
plateau on the mountain, where we were surprised to find 
a ** deer-yard ’. Here the deep snow was tramped down by 
deer into a broad central level area. 

Beerberry (d!«-jbe:ri). A name given to the 
berry or succulent fruit of several North American 
procumbent shrubs or herbs, esp. of Gaultheria 
proctimbens (N.O. Ericaceae), commonly called 
Winter-green in U. S. Also of Vaccinitim s/ami- 
neum, also called Squaw Huckleberry, and MU- 
chella npens (N.O. Cinchoiiaccx), a creeping herb, 
widely distributed in America. The name is also 
sometimes applied to the plants themselves. 

1 86a Chambers' Encycl. 640. 1866 Tree. 5. Bet. 522 The 

berries lof Gaultheria ] are known by various names, as 
Partridge-berry, Chequer-berry, Deerberry, Tea-berry, Box- 
berry, and afford winter food to partridges,. deer, and other 
animals. 

Dee’r-ccclcrared, a. Of the colour of a deer; 
tawny- red. 

l6n Cotgr., Blond, .bright tawnie, or deer-coloured. 1688 
Bond. Gaz. No. 2408/4 A brown Gelding [with] . . Deer- 
coloured Haunches. 1746-7 Mrs. Dni.ANY A iito/i/o?. (1861) 
II. 447 A flowered silk . . on a pale deer-coloured figured 
ground. 

Deer(e, obs. f. Deae, and Debe v., to injure. 

Dee’r-hair, deer's hair. 

1. The hair of deer. 

3494 Act z j Hen. VII, c. 19 Cushions, stuffed with Horse 
hair. .Deers-hair, and Goats-hair. 

2. The common name in Scotland and north of 
England of a small moorland species of club-rush, 
Scirpns cvespitosns. 

1772-8 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) II. 1080 (App.) 
Scirptis ceespitosus Deer's Hair Scot is australibus. a 1802 
Leyden Ld. Soulis lxvi, And on the spot, where they 
boil’d the pot, The spreat and the deer-hair ne'er shall grow. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mart, i, Moss, lichen, and deer-hair are 
fast covering those stones. 1852 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. 
E. Borders 203 Deer's Hair. Abundantly on all our moors. 

t Dee’r-hay. Obs. [f. Deer + Hay*, a net set 
round an animal’s haunt.] A net set for the cap- 
ture of deer. 

*503 Act 19 Hen. VH } c. xi The greatest Destruction of 
Red Deer and Fallow.. is with Nets called Deer-hays and 
Buck-stalls. 3598 Manwood Lazves Forest xviii. § 9 (16x5) 
135- *79^ Sporting Mag. VIII. 177 Taking a buck in a 
deer-hayes, or net, is not unfrequent in parks. 

Dee*r-hound. A dog of a breed used for 
hunting red -deer, a stag-hound ; particularly, one 
of a Scottish breed, a large variety of the rough 
greyhound, standing 28 inches or more. 

[1814 Scott JFVt 7'. lxiii, Two grim and half-starved deer 
greyhounds.] 18x8 W. H. Scott Brit. Field Sports 384 
rew Packs of Djeer Hounds are now kept. 1838 \V» Scrope 
Deerstalking xii. 260 The deerhound is known under ihe 
names of Irish wolfhound, Irish greyhound, Highland deer- 
hound, and Scotch greyhound. 3858 Jesse Anecd. Dogs 
(Bohn) 1 22 The Highland grej'hounds, or deerhounds as 
they are called in the Highlands, have a great antipathy to 
the sheep-dogs. 1892 E. Weston Bell {title), The Ancient 
Scottish Deerhound. 

Deo'ricide. noncc-ivd. [f. Deer + -cidf..] The 
killing or killer of a deer. 
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• DEER-KIN. 

183* J. R. Hope-Scott in R. Ornsby Mem. (1884) 1 . 4i_The 
second [day] crowned with the above-mentioned deericide. 
tPeeT- kin . Obs . In 2-3 -cyn, -cen. [See 
Kin.] Beast-kind ns distinct from man. 

a 1175 Cot l, Horn. 22 r Niatenu and deor-cen and fu^el-cyn. 
Ibid. 225 Of diercynne and of fugel cynne. c 1250 Gen. <$• 
Ex. 556 And ouer-flow^ed men & deres-kin. 

Deerlet (dl»ulet). [See -let.] A little or 
tiny deer. In mod Diets. 

Dee*r-lick. A small spring or spot of damp 
ground, impregnated with salt, potash, alum, or 
the like, where deer come to lick. 

1876 R, L. Price Two Americas (1877) 217 A deer-lick is 
a small spring of saline or sulphur-impregnated water, to 
which.. all the deer in the country for miles and miles will 
come to ‘liquor up’. 1890 Hallett 1000 miles 362 The 
place is a deer-lick, and the caravans of cattle which passed 
. .so enjoyed licking the puddles, that they could hardly be 
driven from the place. 

Dee'r-motlSe. The popular name of certain 
American mice ; esp. the widely-distributed white- 
footed mouse {Hesperomys leuc opus) brown above 
and white beneath ; also the common jumping- 
mouse ( Zaptts hudsonitts), so called from its 
agility. 

1884-90 Cassells Nai. Hist. III. xxi The white-footed, or 
Deer Mouse.. is perhaps the best known of all the species, 
and its varieties, or rather local permanent races, are dis- 
tributed all over the continent of North America. 

f De-e*rr, v. Obs. rare~~ x . [ad. L. deerrdre to 
wander off, f. De- I ’2 + crrarc to wander, stray.] 
intr. To go astray, diverge. 

1657 Tomlinson RenotCs Disp. 108 That it maydeerre into 
the breast. 

Dee*r slrin. The skin of a deer, especially 
as a material for clothing. Also attrib. 

1396 Will 0/ Wodekous (Commissary Crt.), Meam togam 
blod' cum furrure &_vn deriskyn. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 187 r 3 [She] laid aside from that hour her white deer 
skins. 1820 Scott Monast. xiv, In his home-spun doublet, 
blue cap, and deerskin trousers. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
II. xxx iv. 362 Dressed . . each in a large deerskin. 

Dee'r-sta:lker. [See Stalk v.] 

1 . One who stalks deer ; a sportsman who fur- 
tively approaches the deer, so as to get within 
shooting-distance without being discovered. 

1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Medil . 1. vii. 189 Reached by 
Scottish deer-stalkers and hardy mountaineers. 1885 Black 
White Heather ii, The smartest deer-stalker and the best 
trainer of dogs in Sutherlandshire. 

- 2 . Name given to a low-crowned close-fitting 
hat fit to be worn by deer-stalkers. 

1881 Cfeq. Career 135 In the winter a 4 billycock 'or ‘deer- 
stalker' is considered quite dressy enough. 

So Dee-r-sta lkinff vbl. so. 

x8x6 Scott Bl. Dwarf Ii, On his return from deer-stalking. 
1885 New Bk. Sports 20 There is no sport in the world 
about which more nonsense is talked than deer-stalking. 
1885 Black White Heather i, Clad in a smart deer-stalking 
costume. 

Dee*r-stea:ler. A poacher who kills and 
steals deer. So Deer-steaTing- vbl, sb. 

c 1640 J. Smith Lives Berkeleys {1883) II. 296 Old 
notorious deerestealers. X679-88 Seer, Serv. Money Chas. 
II 4 - Jets. II (Camden) 75 To discover dear-stealers and 
trespassers within the said forest. 1714 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) I. 172 He promises never to be a deer-stealer, 
upon condition that he shall have venison of his own. 17x0 
Lond, Gas. No. 4702/2 Leave, .to bring in a Bill to prevent 
Dear-stealing. x 3 i 8 Scott Hri. Midi, xxxiii, Among smug- 
glers and deer-stealers. 

Deerth, obs. form of Dearth. 

* Deese, sb. dial. A place where herrings are 
dried. . 

x68z J. Collins Salt «$• Fishery 67 That they be suddenly 
put into the Deese, and well or sufficiently Deesed. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Dees , a place where herrings are dried, East 
Sussex. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Deese , a place where 
herrings are dried, now more generally called a herring-hang. 
From the fish being on sticks to dry. 

Deese, v. dial. [f. prec.] traits. To dry (her- 
rings). Hence Dee'singr-room. 

x68z J, Collins Salt 4- Fishery 66 The worser sort . . are 
deesed over a Wood-fire, and are thereby dried and rendered 
. .Red-Herrings. Ibid. X24 Dried . . on Racks in a Fire or 
Deesing-roome. 

f De*ess, deesse. Obs. [a. F. deesse (1 2th c.), 
variant, influenced by L. dca, of dieuesse , fem. of 
dieit god. Cf. Pr. dettessa , diuessa, Sp. diosa, Pg. 
deosa. See -ess.] A goddess. ’ 

*549 Cempl. Scot. Prol. 11 Ane fayr ymage of the deesse 
iuno. 1685 Bp. H. CRorr on Burnet's Th. Earth Pref. A vij 
(T.), He does so much magnifie Nature, .that he hath made 
her a kind of joint deess with God. 1698 Vanbrugh AEsofi 
x. 285 Wks. (189^1 I. 169 The Deesse who from Atropos's 
breast preserves The names of heroes and their actions. 

Dees(se, obs. forms of Dais, Dice. 

Deet, Sc. f. died : see Die v. 

Deefch, obs. form of Death. 

Dese’tliicize, v. [De- II. i.] trans. To 
deprive of its ethical character ; to separate from 
ethics. Hence De-e'thiclzed ppl. a., De-e*tM- 
cizing’ vbl. sb ,, De-ethiciza'tion. 

1887 Boyd Carpenter Perm. Elam Relig . v. § 2 (1891) 
188 Religionism is the shadow of religion . . its effect is to 
dc-eihicizc religion. 1890 W. S. Lilly Right 4 Wrong, The 
newspaper press, .has done more than any thing eUe to de- 
ethicise public life. 1890 Guardian 30 Apr. 712/3 Suspicion 
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of that demoralising (or de-ethicising) tendency. 1893 
Fair bairn Christ in Mod. Theol. 405 The invariable ten- 
dency in Metaphysics is to the de-ethicization of deity. 
Deeve, obs. form of Deaf, Deave v. 

. Deevil, dial. var. of Devil. 

Deewan : see Dewan. Def, obs. f. Deaf. 
Deface (d/TF»’s) f v. Also 4 defaas, 5 defface, 
defase, difface, 6 dyfface. [a. obs. F. deface-r , 
earlier deffacer , orig. desfacier, f. des- 3 de - (De- 6) 
+face Face sb. Cf. It. sfacciarel\ 

1 . trans. To mar the face, features, or appear- 
ance of ; to spoil or ruin the figure, form, or beauty 
of ; to disfigure. 

To deface coin includes the stamping on a legally current 
coin of any name or words other than those impressed on it ; 
made illegal by Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 102. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusy. 915 And clepe A-yen be beute 
of your face, That ye with salte Teeris so deface. 1430 
Lydg. Chroit. Troy in. xxvii, But in her rage to the kinge 
she ran. .So diffaced and rewefull of her sight That by her 
hewe knoweth her no wyht. 1553 Eden Decades 48 The 
hole woorke. .defaced with bloltes and interlynynge, 2579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 39 One yron Mole, defaceth the 
whole peece of Lawne. 7 1661 in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS, 
Comm. App. v. 7 Lucas.. cut downe all the trees about the 
Castle, which utterly defaced the seat. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. 10 Oct. (1887) I. 130 There are some few 
heads of ancient statues ; but several of them are defaced 
by modern additions. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 497 
A deed. .is. .cancelled, by tearing off the seals, or otherwise 
defacing it. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng , I. 160 Fine works 
of art and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally 
defaced. 

b. Jig. (of things immaterial). 
c 1325 Deo Gratias 70 in E. E. P. (1862) 126 pi vertues let 
no fulpe defaas. c X450 Crt. of Love iii, Minerva, guide me 
with thy grace, That language rude my matter not deface. 
1509 Fisher Fun, Serm. C'tcss Richmond Wks. (18767 290 
A noblenes of maners, withouten whiche the noblenes of 
bloode is moche defaced. 1656 Hobbes Liberty , Necess. 
4 Chance (1842) 286 Those readers whose judgments are 
not defaced with the abuse of words. 1706 Addison Poems , 
Rosamond 1. iy, How does my constant grief deface The 
pleasures of this happy place 1 2878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. 
1. 5 Every religion, .will be more or less defaced by error. 

T 2 . To destroy, demolish, lay waste. Obs. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxx. 178 The cytie of Mayn- 
chester, that sore was defaced with warre of the Danys. 
1568 Grafton Citron. II. 751 They woulde. .race, and clerely 
deface the walles, toures, and portes of the Castell. 1575 
Churchyard Chifipes (1817) 148 Now cleane defaste the 
goodly buildings fayre. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa j. 29 
The Portugals erected a fortresse, which their king after- 
ward commanded them to deface. 2632 Lithgow 7 'rav. ir. 
47 Croatia, .then by lawlesse, and turbulent souldiers, was 
miserably defaced. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixvi. 22 Hotly 
the King to deface outer Assyria sped. 

3 . To blot out, obliterate, efface (writing, marks). 
1340 Ayenb. 192 Hi lokede..ine hare testament and hi 
yzc3 J»e housend pond defaced of hire write, c 1400 Maun dev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 1 17 When his monee es waxen aide, and he 
prynte heroff defaced by cause of vsyng, 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 333/2 The lyon. .defaceth his traces and stappes 
with his taille whan he fleeth. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holin- 
shed III. 1372/x To deface a letter, which he was then in 
writing . . in cipher. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iy, 
To deface the print of a cauldron in the ashes. X69Z 
Bentley Boyle Led. i. 4 In Characters that can never be 
defaced. 1839 Miss Mitford in I/Estrange Life III. vii. 
100 The beginning of this letter is irreparably defaced. 

b .Jig. To blot out of existence, memory, thought, 
etc.; to extinguish. 

C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 454 This wyl is in myn herte 
and ay shal be No lengthe of tyme or deeth may this deface. 
c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (2840) 298 (Matz.) Than comyth 
a storm and doth his lihte difface. 2570 T. Norton tr. NoweV s 
Catech. (1853) 160 Defacing with everlasting forgetfulness 
the memory of our sins. x6zi Burton Anat. Mel. h. iii. 11, 
For want of issue they [families] are defaced in an instant. 
1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 25 By false learning is good sense 
defac’d. 1796 [see Defaced). > 

+ 4 . To destroy the reputation or credit of ; to 
discredit, defame. Obs. 

2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 109/1 To deface that holy 
worke, to the ende, that they might seme to haue some iust 
cause to burne it. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 11 To 
bryng hym out of credite, to deface hym. 2570 Levins 7/16 
To Deface, dehonestare. 2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
223 Reasons to deface the Dukes merits. 1641 Prynne 
Ant ip. p. x, Iohn White., would have defaced Queene 
Elizabeth gladly, if hee durst, in his Funerall Sermon of 
Queene Mary, whom he immoderately extolled. 

*t 5 . To put out of countenance; to outface, 
abash. Obs. 

*537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 143 There stode' 

. . Parret . . and his face flatt ageynst for to deface me. 
c 1570 Lady Hungerford to W. Darrell in H. Hall Elis. 
Soc. (1887) 253 Seeke oute what possabell may be to deface 
and disprove those varlettes that soo vily hathe yoused us. 

•j* 6. To outshine by contrast, cast in the shade. 
c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon xvi. 48 So rich and fair a bud, 
whose brightness shall deface proud Phccbus flower. 2639 
tr. Du Bosfs Compl. Woman C ij, Women who .. put on 
many diamonds .. make them contemplate their jewels .. 
The luster of the flash they give, defaceth that of their own 
hue. 2796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1 . ije The Aurora Borealis 
..not to be defaced even by the splendour of the full moon. 

t Defa'ce, sb. Obs . [f. prec.] Defacement. 
1556 J. Heywood Spider 4 F. Ixi. 5 That trewth trewlie 
might appere without deface. *563 Sackville'CVw//. Dk. 
Buck km. xix. Wks. (1859) 130 Vet God . .At last descries them 
to your sad deface. You see the examples set before your face. 
x6ox Chester Love's Mart . (18781 6x "His fathers Coate, his 
Mothers Countries grace, His honors Badge, his cruell foes 


deface, c x6ix Chapman Iliad vi. 298 He hath been born, 
and bred to the deface, By great Olympius, of Troy. 

Defaceable (d/f^-sabl), a. [-able.] Liable 
to or capable of defacement. 

1889 Bookseller Yeb. 146/2 A nickel coin., [is] not so easily 
defaceable as ordinary bullion. 

Defaced a. [-ED 1 .] Disfigured, 

marred, destroyed, blotted out, etc. : see Deface. 

2776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. v. (1869) I. 43 One-and-twenty 
worn and defaced shillings. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace i. 
Wks. VIII. 83 With defaced manufactures, with a ruined 
commerce. 1845-6 Trench Huts. Led. Ser. 1. iv. 57 The 
idea of a. .defaced and yet not wholly effaced image of God 
in man. 2 86 a Tyndall Glac. 7. ix. 6r Defaced statuary. 

Hence Defa'ceduess. 


1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 109 To recover the de- 
facedness of God : to be again made like him, as once I was. 

Defa*cement. [f. Deface v. + -mem*.] The 
action or process of defacing ; the fact or state of 
being defaced ; concr. a disfigurement. 

2562 T. Norton Calvin's lust. 1. xi. (1 634) 38 It cannot be 
done without some defacement of his glory. 2622 Bacon 
Hen. V/Iy 55 In defacement of his former benefits. 1630 
1 $ avutox Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 64 Modesty in me forbids the 
defacements of Men departed. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
566 Such disorderly breaches are a great defacement of the 
lustre of the Protestant Reformation . . which . . was the 
special work of God. 1796 Burke Regie . Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 310 Amidst the recent ruins and the new defacements 
of his plundered capital. 2878 P. Bayne Pur. Rei>. i. 8 The 
removal of their excrescences and defacements. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 23 May 5/1 The defacement of French copper coins 
..by having an advertisement stamped upon them. 

Defacer (d/ 1 £**sai). [f. as prec. -h -er L] One 
who or that which defaces. 

*534 * n Froude Hist. Eng. ix. II. 320 The most cruellest 
capital heretic, defacer and treader under foot of Christ and 
his church. x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix, (1632) 625 
Clippers and defacers of his Coyne. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
v. iii. 41 Nor is there liuing. . A man that more detests. .De- 
facers of a publique peace then I doe. 1876 M. Arnold 
Lit. fy Dogma 120A defacer and disfigurerof moral treasures 
which were once in better keeping. 


Defacing (d/f^-siq), vbl. sb. [-INGl.] The 
action of the verb Deface ; defacement. 

C1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 273/1 The defacing to you is 
verily imaginable. 1543-4 Ad 35 Hen. VIII , c. 10 For 
satisfaction of any suche breakyng and defacyng of the 
grounde. 2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 50 Proclamation 
. . against defacing of Monuments, a 2718 Penn Tracts 
Wks, 1726 I. 686 To preserve them from the Defacings of 
Time. 2872 R. Ellis Catullus Ixviii, 172 So your house- 
hold names no rust nor seaniy defacing Soil this daj\ 

Defa*cing, ppl. a, [-ing 2 .J That defaces ; 
disfiguring ; + destroying, etc. 

1583 M. Roydon Commeud.yersesin Watson Poems (Arb.) 
35 Reproofe with his defacing crewe Treades vnderfoote 
that rightly should aspyre. 1886 Ruskis Prxtcrita J. vi. 
176 The defacing mound [at Waterloo] was not then built. 
1887 Times 27 Aug. 10/2 He asks for a removal of the de- 
facing advertisements. 

Hence Defa-cingly adv., in a defacing manner. 

1847 in Craig. 

De facto : see De I. 3. 

t Defa*de, V. Obs. Also 4 diff-, 5 dyff*. Pa. 
t. and pple. in Sc. defaid, -fayd. [prob. repre- 
senting an OF. or AF, * defader, {. des dc- (De- I. 
3, 6) + OF. fader : see Fade v.] 

1 . intr. To lose freshness or fairness ; to fade away. 

c 1325 Song of Yesterday 8 in E. E. P. (1862) 133 pei wene 

heore honoure and heore bele Schal euer last and neuer 
diffade. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 3304 Now es my face defadide, 
and foule is me hapnede. 1470-85 Malory A rthnrx. Ixxxvi, 
A Palomydes.. why arte thowdyffaded thou that was wonte 
to he called one of the fayrest knystes of the world. 15x3 
Douglas AEneis xi. ii. 34 His schene cullour, and figur glaid 
Is nocht all went, nor his bewte defayd. 1570 Levins 9/1 To 
Defade, def cere. 

2 . trans. To cause to fade ; to deprive of lustre, 
freshness, or vigour ; cf. Fade v. 3. 

*4^3 Jas. I Hingis Q. clxx, AH thing. .That may thy 3 outh 
oppressen or defade, c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W . de W. 
1494) 11. xii, Beholde me not that I am swart .for the sonne 
hath defaded me. 1461 Liber Pluscard. xi. viii. (Hist. Scot. 

VII. 383). 

Defecate, -cation : see Defecate, -catiox. 
Defaict, obs. form of Defeat, Defect. 

Defaik, obs. Sc. form of Defalk. 

4 DefaiT, v - Obs. [a. F. difaill-ir (Ch. de 
Roland, nth c.) = Pr. defalhir , OCat. dcfalltri h 
De- 3 + fallircy Rom. repr. of L. fallert : see I ailJ 
1 . intr. Used in various senses of Fail s', (the 
prefix adding little to the force of the word) . a. 
To be or become absent or wanting {to a person, or 
with dative) ; b. To lose vigour, become weak, 
decay ; C. To defatl of : to lack, , 

13.. Shoreham Ps. xxii[ij 1 in 
Nothyng shal defailen to me. * 34 <> V 

comb werihede bet makeh. man J'n n d'defavkd 2282 

YPi V-i CjiXTCS Myrr. in. VI. i^oWhan the roone 

defayl=)«. i4S. Caxton-^ ^ the 

^ n C „. ,atTh 8 Ind r^ren«h the ),ght of the eontte on 
“"'■r ifimeth w vs that U defaylled I 45 *. ~ 
'/LryTA. is Her speche deffaylleth aile sodeynly and 
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can not kepe purpos ne countenaunce. 1556 A urelio I sab. 
N iv, I forcede of love, defailinge of goode jugemente, dis- 
cover myne illes to her. 

2 . traits . To cause to fail ; to defeat. 

1608 Machin DumbKnight 1. (1633) B iv. Which to with- 
stand I boldly enter thus. And will defaile, or else prove 
recreant. 

• Hence f Def ailing vbl. sb. . 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxix. 331 The 
fourth lettynge is dyffaylynge of wytte humayne. 1580 Hol- 
lyband Trcas., DeJ alliance $ langue2ir,dt fayling, languor. 

t Defarlance, -faillance. Ohs. Also 7-8 
-fail(l)iance. [a. F. dtfaillance , f. dtfaill-ir : see 
-ance.] Failing, failure. 

1603 Flo Rio Montaigne n. vi.(i632) 207 So great a. .deffail- 
ance of senses [as in fits]. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. II 1st. Eng. 
(1626) 55 He had a fayre Title, by the defaillance of issue. 
a 1668 Sir W. Waller Ely. Medit. (1839) 42 In the defail- 
liance of all these transitory comforts, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 1716 II. 57 By transgression of his laws and de- 
failance in duty. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E.Ind. II. 
xxxviii. 206 Those Eastern Desperadoes are very faithful 
where. .Covenants are duly observed when made with them, 
but in Defailiance, they are revengeful and cruel. 

+ Defarllancy. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. with 
suffix -ANCY.] Failure. 

1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. vni. 71 Our life is full of 
defaillancies. 1689 Def. Liberty agst . Tyrants 144 Neither 
can the others defaillancy [/r/«/e^defaIliancyI be excused, 
in the bad managing of the tutorship. 

•j* DefaiTment. Obs. [a. obs. F. difaillement 
(Cotgr.), f. dtfaillir : see -ment.] Failure. 

16x2 Proc. Virginia in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 89.AU 
the world doe see a defailement. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
Hi, xi. 88 We . . sent him for England, with a true relation 
of the causes of our defailments. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 
To Rdr. (1674) A iij, After the defailment of his Projects. 

f Defaiiure. Obs. rare. [f. Defail v. after 
failure : see -ure.] Failure. 

a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1687) 272 Why may not 
the Successour of Peter, no less than the Heir of Adam, 
suffer a defaileur of Jurisdiction ? 1753 L. M. tr. Die Bosq’s 
Aceompl. Woman II. 69 Who is there that thinks he shall 
die by defailure of strength? 

Defaisance, obs. form of Defeasance. 
Defait(e, obs. forms of Defeat. 

Defaite, defate, ppl. a. Sc. [Sc. form of defeat 
for defeated : cf. Defeit.] Defeated, vanquished. 

1597 Montgomerie Cherrie <$- Sloe 1255 For he esteemt 
his faes defate, Quhen anes he fand them fald. 1814 Saxon 
<5- Gael I. 96 (jam.) A’ defaite thegither. 

t Defa'lc&ble, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med.L. de- 
falcdre (see below) + -ble.] Liable to be deducted. 

1622 Sir R. Boyle Diary { 1886) II. 43 He had paid and 
disbursed for me defalcate on his accompt 714 11 17* 6 d . 

+ DefaTcate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. defal- 
cates, pa. pple. of dcfalcdre : see next.] Curtailed, 
diminished. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ii. x, All thoughe philosophers in the 
description of vertues haue deuised to set them as it were in 
degrees . , yet be nat these in any parte defalcate of their 
condigne praises. 

Defalcate (d/farlk^t), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f. 
defalcate, ppl. stem of med.L. dcfalcdre (see Du 
Cange), f. De- I. 1 , 2 + L. falx, falc-em sickle, 
reaping-hook, scythe. Cf. F .defalquer (14th c. in 
Littre), Sp. defalcar, It. diffalcare . ] 

+ 1 . trans. To cut or lop off (a portion from 
a whole) ; to retrench, deduct, subtract, abate. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 25 He shall defalcate that 
thyng that semeth superfluouse. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. viu. § 54 Rather . . then to defalcate anyjot of their couetous 
demaunds. 1624 F. White Kepi. Fisher 496 To defalcate 
a substantiall part. 1653 Manton Exp. James ii. 10 Man 
is not . . to defalcate and cut off such a considerable part of 
duty at his own pleasure. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem . II. xxiv, 
450 Those that had accounts to maketo the king .. used to 
defalcate a part and put it into their own pockets. X755 
Magens Insurances I. 439 Defalcating from the Money due 
to the English, the Sum which his Subjects demanded for 
their Indemnification. x8io Bentham Packing (1821) 195 
The least desire to see defalcated any the least particle of 
abuse from a system composed wholly of abuse. 1817 — 
Plan of Pari. Reform cccxvi. 

+ 2 . To take or deduct a part from ; to curtail, 
reduce. Obs. 

a 1690 E. HorKiNS Exp. Ten Commandm. (R.), To .. de- 
falcate, and as it were to decimate the laws of the great 
God. 17x2 Prideaux Direct. Ch. --wardens (ed. 4) 90 Such 
an one shall . . be defalcated all those Particulars in his 
Account, where the Fraud appears. 1793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 66 P 2 If it [the mind] were defalcated and 
reduced. 18x7 Bentham Ch.-ofEnglandism (1818) 386 Let 
alt pay. .be defalcated, and applied to the real exigencies of 
the State. 

b. To diminish or lessen in luminosity, heat, etc. 
1808 Herschel in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 156 Both phases 
appear to me sufficiently defalcated, to prove that the comet 
did not shine by light reflected from the sun only. 

3 . intr. To commit defalcations; to misappro- 
priate property in one's charge. 

2864 in Webster. x 8 S 3 Daily News 23 July 5/r Head 
clerks have defalcated. 1891 Law Times XC 1 I. 19/1 The 
secretary of the^ society having defalcated, and being threat- 
ened . . with criminal proceedings. 

Defalcation (dffclkfi'Jon). fad. med.L. de- 
falcation-em, n. of action from defalcdre : see prec. 
So mod.F. defalcation (iSth c. in Hatzf.).] 

■f 1 . Diminution or reduction by taking away a 
part ; cutting down, abatement, curtailment. Obs. 
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cion pounde poundelike penny pennylike and rate ratehke 
of all the legates aforesaide. 1526 Househ. Ord. xj39 To be 
corrected . . by the checking and defalcation of their wages. 
16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 685 This treason- 
able defalcation and weakening of the royall meanes. 1650 
Fuller Pzsgah 4x2 In such defalcation of measures by Cyrus 
allotted, he shewed little courtship to his master the Em- 
perour, 1712 Addison S/ect. No. 488 r 2 The Tea Table 
shall be set forth every Morning with its Customary Bill of 
Fare, and without any manner of defalcation. 

b. spec. Reduction of an account, claim, etc., by 
the amount of a counter-account or claim, allowed 
as a set-off. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 117 The Factor is to 
haue the benefit of the Salt in defalcation of the said fraight. 
1830 C. Huston in Honk t v. Foley 2 Pen. & W. (Pa.) 250 
(Cent.) Defalcation is setting off another account or another 
contract — perhaps total want of consideration founded on 
fraud, imposition, or falsehood, is not defalcation : though, 
being relieved in the same way, they are blended. 

2 . The action or fact of cutting or lopping off or 
taking away; deduction, arch. 

1624 F. White Kepi. Fisher 471 The defalcation of one 
kind is against the integritie of the substance of the Eucha- 
rist. 1652 Bp. Hall Rent. Wks. (1660) 145 If we be still our 
old selves . . without defalcation of our corruptions, without 
addition of Grace. 2673 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 147 To 
allow twelve thousand Pds to y } Farmers, by way of defal- 
cation, out of ther Rents for y 5 Customs. 1684 T. Burnet 
Tit. Earth 1. 285 If these deductions and defalcations be 
made. 2755 Magens Insurances I. 440 His Majesty will 
order the Defalcation of the Sum adjudged to his Subjects. 
a 2832 Bentham Mem. <5- Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 69 The stock 
of knowledge . . from which, after a certain period [of life], 
large defalcations are every minute making by the scythe 
of Time. 

b. A deduction ; a diminution or abatement to 
which an amount (income, etc.) is liable, on account 
of debts or expenses, arch. 

1621 Burton A nat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 63 To defray 
this charge of wars, as also all other public defalcations, 
expenses, fees, pensions. 1622 F. Markham Bk. War ir. 
iv. 55 After his debts and defaulcations are paid. 1690 
Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 11. 20 This inward Recompense is 
received, not only without any Defalcations, but with great 
improvements. 1701 J. Law Couitc. Trade (1751) 9 Repairs, 
risques, damages by fire and other defalcations. 1823 
Bentham Not Paul p. iii, A reprint, .but with some defalca- 
tions, additions, and alterations. 

3 . Diminution suffered or sustained ; falling off. 
arch . 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xi. i. § 9 Nothing but a very 
great defalcation or ruin of a man’s estate will, .justify such 
a controversy. 2792 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 
27 The brightness of the moon, notwithstanding the great 
defalcation of light occasioned by the eclipse. 2793 Ld. 
Auckland's Corr. II. 5x4. The duty, which last year pro- 
duced 160,000/, is betted this year at under 50,000/ ; a terrible 
defalcation . . especially after the falling off of the last 
quarter.^ 1801 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 202 The causes 
of this increasing defalcation of revenue are manifest, and 
daily, acquire new strength. 1831 Brewster Optics xiv.122 
Its tint varied with the angle of incidence, and had some 
relation to the defalcation of colour in the prismatic images. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 452 A serious defalca- 
tion of the public revenue was incurred. 

4 . Falling away, defection; shortcoming, failure, 
delinquency. 

1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 304 Its power would have been 
so much lessened by the defalcation of the vassal provinces. 
3782 .Miss Burney Cecilia (1820) III. 38 Defalcation of 
principle. 2820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Oxford in Vacation , I . . 
could almost have wept the defalcation of Iscariot. 2822 
Eliza Nathan Langreaih 1 . 192 Tears of. .regret streamed 
down her cheeks at the defalcation of her vows to Dalton. 
2839 James Louis XIV IV. 158 The defalcation of one or 
two members from the league. 1B68 Miss Braddon Run to 
Earth III. i. 16 Pointing out Reginald's neglect, all Ills 
defalcations, the cruelty of his conduct to her. 

5 . A monetary deficiency through breach of trust 
by one who has the management or charge of 
funds ; a fraudulent deficiency in money matters ; 
also cotter. (in pi.), the amount so misappropriated. 

2846 Worcester, Defalcation , a breach of trust by one 
who has charge or management of money. [Not in Craig, 
1847.] 1856 E. A. Bond Russia at Close 16 th C. (Hakluyt 

Soc.) Introd. 130 Although they, had clamoured loudly of 
his defalcations, .at the termination of his connection with 
them, the balance . . was in his favour. 1866 Morn. Star 
20 Aug. 6/4 The ground of the action taken being an alleged 
defalcation to the extent of xr,ooo/. 2885 Afanch. Exam. 
6 July 4/7 The prosecutors estimate the defalcations at 
about £1,800. 

Defalcator (drfcelk^taj). [agent-n. on L. 
type from med.L. defalcdre : see Defalcate.] One 
guilty of defalcation ; one who has misappropriated 
money or other property committed to his care. 

2813 Chrott. in Ann. Reg. 14/1 A. .collector of the income 
tax in the parish of Christchurch Surry, has lately become 
a defalcator to the amount of £3, 700. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. (1865) I. iv.. iii. 290 Prevaricators, defalcators, imaginary 
workers, and slippery unjust persons. 2890 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 760/1 A defalcator convicted and sentenced. 

‘+ Defavlce, v. Obs. rare . [ad. med.L. defalcdre : 
see next.] = Defalk. 

1651 .Fuller Abel Rediv., Bercngaritts 5 When we read 
Baronius calling him homtnem rnendacissimum — we know 
how to defalce our credit accordingly. 

Defalk (dffp’lk), v.’ Obs. or arch . Also 5-7 
-falke, 6 -falck, -faik (Sc.), 6-7 -faulk(e. [a. F. 
defalque-r( 14th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. defalcdre : 
see Defalcate.] 


+ 3 L trans. To diminish by cutting off a part, to 
reduce by deductions. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 72 None of youre officers roialle. . shalle 
darre doo the contrarie to take no bribe, rewarde, or defalke 
the kingis wagis. 2526 Househ . Ord. 230 The Clerics 
Comptrolers .. to defaulk [ printed defautt] & check the 
wages of all [those] . .absent without lycense. 2552 Huloet, 
Defalke or mynyshe, defaleare. 2587 F leming Contn. Holin- 
shed III. 1543/r Vpon euerie default their wages was totted 
and defalked. 2613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 158 
In the second Statute . . hee defalked the Jurisdiction of 
Eccl esiasticall Ju dges. 2630 R. Johnson’s Kingd. <5- Comrmv. 
323 The monethly expence, of the Court (being thirtie thou- 
sand Crownes) is in these times defalked unto five thousand. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 164 Not thinking it lawful to 
defalk any of their dues. 

2 . To cut or lop off ; to deduct, subtract, abate. 
T a. gen. Obs/ 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 118 Thir novellis 
maid Cesius to defaik sum part of his curage remiserit 
ardorem\ 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. fret, in Holinshed VI. 
2 Ireland is divided into foure regions . . and into a fift plot, 
defalked, from everie fourth part. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. 
Profit . iii. 61 That the Jewes had defalk’d many sayings 
from the Books of the old Prophets. 2659 Genii. Calling 
vni. § x. 441 These days have taught the vulgar to defalk 
much of that respect which former ages paid to superiors 
of all sorts. 1701 Beverley Glory of Grace The. .Noble 
Part of the Redemption of Christ were then Defaulked, If 
He did not save From the Filth of Sin. 

b. a part or sum from an account, payment, etc. 
(Still locally in U.S. legal use.) 

1524-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. 20 Feb., Quilk sowme the said 
president . . grantis to be allowit and defalkit to the said 
fermoraris in thair latter quarter. 1530 Palsgr. 509/2 , 1 wyll 
nat defalke you a peny of your hole somme . . This shall be 
defalked from your somme. 15. . Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), The 
skiper aucht to defaik sa mekle of his fraucht as wald fuyr 
the merchandis gudis.to . . Sanctandrois. 1562 Act 5 Eli;. 
c. 4 To . . forfeit i d for euery houres absence, to be deducted 
and defaulked outof his wages. rzx6io Healey Theophrastus 
(1636) 41 If any of his seruants breake but a pitcher .. he 
defalketh it out of their wages. 2666 Pepys Diary (1879) 
III. 486 He bids me defalk 25/ for myself. 2736 Carte 
Ormonde II. 401 Money . . payable out of the treasury’ of 
Ireland, and afterwards defalked out of the Duke's salary 
and entertainment. 2886 Justice Sterrett in Gunnisv. 
Cl u ff Cent.), The question is whether the damages sus- 
tained can be defalked against the demand in this action. 

+ C. absol. or intr. Obs. 

1604 Househ. Ord. 305 Our Officers, .to whom it appertain- 
eth to defaulk from their entertainemenr. ^2631 Donne 
Semi. Ixxv. 765 Why should I defalke from his general! pro- 
positions and. .call hisomnes (his all) a Few. 2649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. (1650)^ 194 He lyes to the holy Ghost, that de- 
falkes from that which he engaged himselfe to bestow. 1757 
Warburton in Garrick's Corr. 1 . 77 You see at last if I defalk 
from their human science, I repay them largely in divine. 

+ 3 . a. To allow (any one) a deduction, b. To 
deprive or mulct ^(anything due). Obs. 

1542 Act 33 Hen. VIII in Stat. Iret. (1621) 230 The Kings 
said lessees . . shall be defalked, abated, and allowed . . of 
and for such and so much yearely rent and ferme. 2565 
Calfhill Anszv. Treat. Crosse (1846) 206 That, for default 
of solemnity, we shall be defaulked of fruit cf Sacraments. 
Hence DefaTking vbl. sb. 

2475 Bk. Noblesse 3i r Bethout any defalking [or] abreg- 
ging of here wagis. 2581 Andreson Serm. Panics Crosse 
22 Without addition or defalking too or fro the worde of 
God. 1650 Gauden Tears of C/t. 235 Few do pay them 
without delayings, defalkings, and defraudings. 

+ Defalla-tion. Obs. [irreg. f. F. difaillir, 
OF. also defallir : see -ation.] Failure, failing. 

1490 Caxton How to Die ad fin., That God hath promysed 
trust it well without defallacyon. 

Defalt, -ive, obs. forms of Default, -ive. 
Defa'jnafcle, a. rare.— 0 Also diff-. [See 
below and -able.] Liable to be defamed. 

1570 Levins 3/12 Defamable, defamabilis. 2721 Bailey, 
Diffamable , that may be slandered. 

De*famate, v. rare -y . [f. ppl. stem of L. diffd - 
mare after following words.] To defame, slander. 

In mod. Diets. 

Defamation (dffam^’Jan, def-). Forms : 4-6 
diff-, dyffamacion, -oun, etc., 6-8 diffamation, 
5- defamation, [ad. OF. diffamation , L. diffd- 
mdlion-cm, n. of action from diffdmdt e, with same 
change of prefix as in Defame.] 

1 1 . The bringing of ill fame or dishonour upon 
any one ; disgrace, shame. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synneq 427 pe dede ys confusyun, 
And more ys J»e dyffamacyun. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
1 1 . 313 Som tyme it were a greet difiamaciotm for a man to vse 
more rynges Ju*n oon. _ 2533 Bellenden Livy 11. (1822) 164 
The Romanis has maid thair playis allanerlie this day to 
j’oure diffamacioun and schame. 2633 Prynne Histrio • 
Mastixg. in. vi. (R.\ Their ayme is onely men’s defamation, 
not their reformation. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 262 r 2 Any 
thing that may tend to the Defamation of particular Persons, 
Families, or Societies. 

2 . The action of defaming, or attacking any one’s 
good fame ; the fact of being defamed or slandered ; 
also (with pi.), an act or instance of defaming. 

c 2386 Chaucer Friar's T. 6 In punysshynge.. Of diffama- 
cioun and auowtrye. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 1322 
Wylful Defamatyownys. 2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 127/ 1 
The priest sued him beforey'bishoppesoffyciallfor Dyffama- 
tyon. 1630 R. Johnson’s Kingd. «$• Comnnv. 123 Defama- 
tions breathed from the poysori of malice. 2633 Ames Agst. 
Cerent. 11. 530 It was necessarie to speak againe for a good 
cause, lest diffamation should praevayl against it. 2709 
Steele. Tatler No. 105 r 4 The Father of Boniface brought 
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his Action of Defamation . . and recovered Dammages. 3726 
Ayliffe Parergon 2x2 Diffamation, or Defamation .. is 
the uttering of reproachful Speeches, or contumelious Lan- 
guage of any one, with an Intent of raising an ill Fame of 
the Party thus reproached; and this extends to Writing 
. .and to Deeds. 1883 Law Rep . 11 Q. Bench Diy. 595 An 
advocate is protected from an action for defamation only 
when the words he utters are spoken bona fide, and are rele- 
vant to the matters before the Court. 

t Defa'inative, a Obs . In 6 dyff-. [f. L. 
diffamat-, ppl. stem of diffdmdre , with change of 
prefix as in Defame : see -ive.] Defamatory. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxii. 295 Yf 
he hath caused wrytynges dyffamatyues for to be founde in 
place openly. 1634 A. Warwick Spare Min. (1637) 91 De* 
famative reports. 

t De'famator. Obs. rare — \ [f. as prec. : see 

-OB.] One who defames, a slanderer. 

1704 Genii. Instructed (1732) 66 (I).) We should keep in 
pay a brigade of hunters to ferret our defamators, and to 
clear the nation of this noxious vermin. 

Defamatory (diTze'matari), a. Also 6-7 diff-, 
[ad. med.L. diffamatoriits, F. diffamatoire ( 14th c.)> 
f. as prec. : see -ohy.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterized by, defama- 
tion ; having the property of defaming. 

159* Sutcliffe {title\ Answere to a certaine libel, suppli- 
catory, or rather Diffamatory. 2656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. 
Pamass. 144 Though the poets let fly diffamatory verses. 
3669 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 157 Defamatory writings. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1775) II. 177 Who.. condemn 
the whole in general defamatory terms. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, I. 482 James, .had instituted a civil suit against 
Oates for defamatory words, 
b. Const, of \ to. 

3655 Fuller C/i. Hist. ix. iii. § 23 For dispersing of 
scandalous Pamphlets defamatory to the Queen and State. 
Ibid. x. i. § 26 Such papers defamatory of the present 
Government. 1868 Stanley Wcstm. Abb. vi. 523 A passage 
defamatory of ten Bishops. 3891 Times 14 Jan. 5/5 The 
Portuguese Government has protested, .against the posting 
,.of bills and circulars defamatory to its credit. 

2 . Of persons : Employing or addicted to de- 
famation. 

- 3769 Junius Lett. ii. 33 All such defamatory writers. 3836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 333 They have a good 
excuse for being defamatory. 

Defame (d fle'-m), v. Forms : 4-7 diff-, 4-5 
deff-, 4-6 dyff-, 6 diffame, 4-- defame. [ME. 
diffame-n and defame-n, a. OF. diffame-r, rarely 
dcsfamer, deffamer, defamer (mod.F. diffamer) = 
Pr. diffamar. It. diffamare , ad. L. diffdmdre to 
spread abroad by an ill report, f. dif- = Dis- + 
fiirna ruraonr, report, fame. In this word and its 
'derivatives, while French retains the prefix as dis-, 
des-, de -, Eng. has the form de-, prob. after med.L. 
defamdre (Du Cange) ; cf. post-cl. L. defdmdtus 
dishonoured, infamous, defamis shameful. 

(Etymologically, perhaps, sense 1 belongs to defamdre, 
senses 2-4 to dijffantdre.)] 

1 . irans. To bring ill fame, infamy, or dishonour 
yipon, to dishonour or disgrace in fact ; to render 
infamous. Obs . or arch. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6571 For to make bym be 
ashamede pat he shulde be so defamede. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iv. 537 Me were leuere ded than hire defame. 
e 3489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxviii. 580 We ben 
dyfiamed bi thys grete knave, that doth somoche labour. 
3526 Tindale Matt. i. 19 Ioseph, loth to defame her. 
1615 G. S andys Trav, 92 The hauen of Alexandria, newly 
defamed with a number of wracks. 1684 Contempt. State of 
Man t. ix. (1699) 103 Crimes so Infamous, as they not only 
defame the Person who_ commits them, but [etc.]. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xix. 16 Lest. .Dishonest wounds, or violence of soul, 
Defame the bridal feast. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, cxi. 23 
The grand old name of gentleman, Defamed by every 
charlatan. 

2. T o attack the good fame or reputation of (a 
person 1 ) ; to dishonour by rumour or report. 

* 3°3 R* Brunne Handl. Synne 11636, Y dar weyl seye bou 
hym dyffamest. cx 330 — Chron. (3810) 321 ]>e kyng did 
£ r f e *^ trespas, diffamed |> e pape’s se. c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller s Prol. 39 It is a synne. .To apeyren eny man or him 
defame [v. r. diffame]. 2470-85 Malory Arthur xvtu. v, 
* am now in certayne she is vntruly defamed. 3547 
Homilies 1. Love % Charity (1859) 67 Speak well of them 
y°u. I ®°* Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, 
Wks. 1856 I. 322 , 1 have defam’d this ladie wrongfully. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng ■. 34 He never fails his Neighbour 
to defame. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 240 You would darkly 
slander him whom you cannot openly defame. 18S3 Law 
Rep. Q*. Bench Div. 597 The plaintiff has been defamed, 

and has prima facie a cause of action. 

+ 3 . lo raise an imputation of (some specific 
offence) against (any one) ; to accuse. Const, also 
with withy by, or clause. Obs. 

1303 R. JSrvuxe Hatuil. Synne 8304 loye he hah hym self 
to dyffame Of alle hys synnes. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De 
XV. clix. (1495) 546 One Tenes..was deffamyd that he 
had lyen by his stepdame. c 3460 Fortescue A bs. <$• Lint. 
Mon. v, (3885) 118 His creauncers shul. .defame his highnes 
off mvsgouernance. 1482 Caxton Trevisa ' s Higden vn. iii, 
One bisshop that was sharplj' defamed by symonye. 1564 
G Ri ndal Fun. Serin. Wks. 11843) 20 As difiaming him, that 
for ambition’ sake he would do a thing contrary to his con- 
science. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. in. iv. (1673) 347 Yon defame 
us with Treason against the Emperour. 3736 Chandler 
Hist. Persec. 213 Others are defamed for heresy; such who 
are spoken against by common report. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe 
xxxviii, Rebecca.. is, by many frequent and suspicious cir- 
cumstances, defamed of sorcery. 


f 4 . To publish, spread abroad, proclaim. [Ren- 
dering diffdmare in the Vulgate]. Obs. 

3382 Wycuf Wisd. ii. 32 He .. defameth a^en vs [Vulg. 
dijfamat in nos] the synnes of oure disciplyne. — Matt . 
ix, 31 Thei goynge out defameden [1388 diffameden] hym 
thorw? al that lond. — 3 T/tess. i. 8 Forsoth of 30U the 
word of the Lord is defamyd, or moche told. 

+ Defame (d/l^-m), sb. Obs. Forms: seethe 
verb. [ME. diffame and defame , a. OF. deffame 
(usually disfame , diffame ), f. def-, diffamer , to* 
Defame. Cf. L. diffdmia (Augustine, 4th c.), f. 
*dffamis (cf. defamis , and infdmis , infamia), f. 
dis- privative 4 fdma Fame.] 

1 . Ill fame, evil repute ; dishonour, disgrace, 
infamy. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xzx.rsSchyrWilyame Off that purches 
had maist defame, For principale tharoff wes he. 3474 
Caxton Chesse in. vi. H iv, His vertue is torned to diffame. 
3533 Bellenden Livy ill. (1822) 303 To the grete diffame 
and reproche of Romanis. 1596 Spenser F . Q. v. iii. 38 So 
ought all fay tours.. From all brave knights be banisht with 
defame. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (16381 346 Now he 
h'eth obscurely buried, shrouded in the sheet of defame. 
3630 Lord Persees 50 Such as are.. of publique defame in 
the world for some evill. 1659 Crown Garland of Roses 
(1845)60 Yet lives his famous name Without spot or defame. 

2 . Defamation, slander, calumny. 

a 1450 Knt . de la Tour 2 Gret defames and sclaundres 
withoute cause. 3502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
3506) iv. xxi. 270 Those to wbome he hath spoken the 
dyffame of his neyghbour. 1599 Porter Angry Wont. 
Abitigd. in Hazl. DodsleyVll. 376 Mrs. Gour. She slandered 
my good name. Fran. But if she now deny it, 'tis no 
defame. 1609 Rowlands Knaue of Clubs 36 Fond men 
vniustly do abuse your names, With slaundrous speeches 
and most false defames. 3654 Whitlock Zootomia 447 
Nibles at the Fame Ofs absent Friend ; and seems t’ assent 
By silence to ’s Defames. 

Defamed (d/f^-md), ppl. a . [f. prec. vb. + -ed.] 
L fa. Brought to disgrace, dishonoured, of ill 
fame {obs.), b. Attacked in reputation, slan- 
dered. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 4 The euyl lyf and diffamed of a kyng 
is the lyf of a cruel beste. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot . 
(1821) 1. 176 Maist vile and diffamit creaturis. 2548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 30 Souldyoures, a violent' and 
a diffamed kynde of people. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 
146 None were to be admitted if of a defamed life. 3693 
Wood Aih. Oxon. I. 74 The defamed dead recovereth 
never. 1891 Scrivener Fields Cities 359 The defamed 
character of a fellow-workman. 

2 . Her. Said of a lion or other beast which is 
figured without a tail. [F. diffamd.'] 

3863 Chambers' Eneyl. s.v. Inf anted 570 Defamed is an 
epithet applied to a lion or other animal which has lost its 
tail, the loss being supposed to disgrace or defame it. 1882 
Cussans Heraldry vi. (ed. 3) 86. 

Hence Defa-medly adv. 

3567 in Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1864) III. 265 Let her [Queen 
Mary] know that the Earl of Moray never spoke defamedly 
of her for the death of her husband. 

Defa*meless, a. rare. [f. Defame sb. or v. 
■4- -less.] Free from discredit or reproach. 

1888 Ramsay Scotl. <5- Scotsmen 18 tliC. II. ix. 351 No- 
thing could be more defameless than their manners. 

Defamer (dff^^maj). Also 5 doff-, 5-6 diff-, 
dyff-. [f. Defame v. + -er. Cf. OF. diffameur, 
deffame ter . 1 One who defames. 

*2x340 Hampole Psalter v. 10 Bakbiters and defamers. 
3483 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 96 A deffamer of wymmen. 
3550 Nicolls Thucyd. Pref. 3 (R.) Pryuye dyffamours of 
dylygent and vertuous laboure. 3654 Whitlock Zootomia 
460 Blushes for the Defamer, as well as Defamed. _ 3797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii, Impatient to avenge the insult 
upon the original defamer. 

Defaming (drt£ l *mig), vbl. sb. [-ing h] The 
action of the verb Defame. 

a r 3 4o Hampole Psalter Ixiv. 5 Pis is wickidnes and 
defamynge of God. 15 efiAureliofy I sab. (1608) H, Fearinge 
the diffaminge of youre poisenede tonges. 1611 Bible Jer. 
xx. 30, I heard the defaming of many. x6xx Beaum. & Fl. 
Philaster 111. ii. They draw a nourishment Out of defamings, 
grow upon disgraces. 

Befa'ming, ppl . [-ING 2 .] That defames. 

Hence Defa-jningTy adv. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 189 What defaming invec- 
tives have lately flown abroad against the Subjects of 
Scotland. 

+ Defamous, a. Obs. [a. AF. dcffamoiiSy OF. 
type ' *deffameux , f. diffame sb.. Defame : cf. 
famous , infamous . (The stress varies in the me- 
trical examples.)] a. Infamous, disgraceful, b. 
Defamatory. 

c 3430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 1. Iii. (1869) 32 No sinne so 
fowl, so defamowse. c 3430 Lydg. Bochas 111. x. (1554) ^4 a » 
A word defamous, most foule in al languages. 2500-20 
Dunbar Poems (1893) lix. 30 With rycht defamowss speiche 
off lordis. 2557 North Gneuara s Uiall Pr. 61 b/2 1 o 
haue set on his graue so defamous a title. _ *577"®7 Holin- 
shed Chron. II. Kk j iN.), There was a kmghte that spake 
defamous words of him. .. 

Hence ^ Defamonsly {diff-) adv. t defamatonly. 
1557 R. Allerton in S. R. Maitland Ess. Reform. 556 fD.) 
^Yhe^eupon should your lordship gather or say of me so 
diflamously? . „ 

t De’famy. Obs. Also diff-. [a. OF. dtffamie , 
ad. L. diffdmia : see Defame sb. Cf. infamy : for 
prefix see Defame.] ssDefasiation i, 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 109 Wherof they of cartage 
shalle haue a blame that shalle tome vnto them to a grete 


diffamye. 2494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxiv. 87 By whose defamy 
and report, Sygebert was more kyndelyd to set vpon his 
brother. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexlii. 359 Y c we be 
reputed for false and forsworne, and to ryn into suche blame 
and diffamy, as [etc.]. 

Defar, defarre, obs. forms of Defer vJ 
f Defa*rm, V. Obs. rare-', [ad. OF. des- 
fermer , defermcr to unshut, disclose, turn out from 
an enclosure, f. des-, df, De- 1 . 6 + fermer to shut, 
close.] trails. To shut out from, dispossess. 

1648 Symmons Vind. Cluts. I 237 Should they part with it 
[the Militia) they should not only, .defarme themselves of 
safety but of their wealth and riches too. 

Defase, obs. Sc. form of Defease. 

Defaste, obs. pn. t. and pa. pp)e. of Deface. 
Defate, obs. f. Defeat ; var. of Defatte. 

+ Defa’tigable, a. Obs. [ad. L. type def at 1- 
gabil-is (found in negative indefntigabilis), l.fati- 
gare to Fatigue : see -ble.] 

1 . Apt to be wearied ; capable of being wearied. 

2656 Blount Glossogr ., DefatigabUy easily to be wearyed. 
2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 244 That when this bird is defatig- 
able, and wearied with flying, that hee will betake himself to 
any ship. 1 66a Glanvill fLux Orient. (1682) 316 We were 
made on set purpose defatigable, that so all degrees of life 
might have their exercise. 

2 . Apt to weary or fatigue. 

2657 Tomlinson^ Renou's Disp. Pref., My Imployments.. 
and defatigable diuturnal Labours. 

Hence Defa’tigableness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Defaligablcness, aptness to be tired. 

t Defa'tigate, V. Obs. [f. L. def nilgai-, ppl. 
stem of defatigare to weary out, exhaust with 
fatigue, f. De- X. 3 + fatigdre to wtary. Fatigue,] 
irans. To weary out, to exhaust with labour. Hence 
Defa’tigated, D e fa^ ’ti gating ppl. adjs. 

2552 Huloet, Defatigate, defatigo. 2566 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. (3575) I. To Rdr., Mindes defatigated either with 
painefull trauaile or with continuall care. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. ( 2638 ) 190 Up which defalcating hill we 
crambled. _ a 166 6 C. Hoole School Colloq. (1688) Ep. Ded., 
This defatigating task of a Schoolmaster. 

t Defatiga’tion. Obs. [ad. L. defatigdiion- 
em, n. of action from defatigare (see prec.).] The 
action of wearying out, or condition of being wearied 
ont; fatigue. 

3508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 396 Whereby we shall come into 
everlastynge defatygacyons and wervnesse in heH. 161a 
Barrougii Meth. Physick iv. ii. (1639) 218 Sometime it. is 
caused through wearinesse and vehement defatigation. 3654 
tr. Scndery's Curia Pol. 275 A defatigation and dispirited- 
ness will accompany that oppression. 

Defaulcation, -faulk, obs. ff. Defalcation, 


-FALK. 

Default (dzTg’lt), sb. Forms : 3-6 defaut, -e, 
(4 defat^te), 4-5 def-, diffaute, 5 defatvt(e, 
(deffawte, defauute), 5-7 defalt, 5-6 defalte, 
-fault©, (5 deffault(e, 6 difalt, deafaulte), 6- 
default. [ME. a. OF. def auie t deriv. of defaillir , 
•after fante and faillir : see Fault. Nearly super- 
seded in Fr, by a masc. variant defaut (in Froissart 
14th c.), mod.F. def aid \ in Eng., forms without 
final -e appear also in 14th c., but those with - e 
came down as late as the 16th. 

The spellings defalte , defaulle } appear in Anglo-Fr. of 
r3-i4th c ; and defalt , default , in English of 15th c., but 
the l was not generally pronounced until the 17th or 18th c. : 


cf. Fault.] 

I. Failure of something, want, defect, 
fl. Absence (^something wanted); want, lack, 
scarcity off = Fault sb. r. Obs. or arch . 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1718 (Cott.) [That] bou haue defaut [v, rr. 
defaute, deffaute] of mete and drink. Ibid. 4601 (GStt.) 
Suilk diffaute sal be of bred, >e folk sal be for hunger dede. 
2375 Barbour Bruce 11. 569 Gret defaut off mete had thai. 
Ibid. xiv. 368 Defalt of mete. 0x380 Wyclif Semi. Sel. 
Wks. I. 70 Certis defaute of bileve is cause of oure sleuthe. 
c 2400 Laitf rands Cirurg. 199 Bi necligence & defaute of 
help manie men ben perischid. a 1470 Tiptoft Carsar iv. 
(1530) 6 They had defawte of all things as be convenyent. 
2548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 24 Ignoraunce and defaulte 
of literature. 1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits (1616) 90 
Through default of a well made penne he is forced to write 
with a sticke. 2654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655I \9 -A 1111 
a great default there was- .of sufficient pay, of holesome 
meat, and unanimity. 3823 J. Badcock Dom. Amman. 94 
Two kinds of deafness are those arising from an excess ot 
wax in the ear, or its total default. 

f b. absol Lack of food or other necessaries ; 
want, poverty. Obs. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 261/16 For non ne scholde for de- 
faute bi-leue be foule sunne, a 2300 Cursor M- (Cent.) 47°° 
ban iacob and his suns warn For defaut vvel ner lor-fam. 
i 393 Langu P. PI C. xvtu. 67 He..fedde >at a.fyngred 
were and in defaute lyueden. 2483 Caxtox Gold. Leg . 
366 b/i They of the towne within had so grete aeiauite that 
they ete theyr shoys and lachettis. 2494 Fadyan Chron, 
vi. clxxxvi. 186 Many dyed for defaute. 

c. For default of (obs.), in default of : through 
the failure or want of, in the absence of ; i* In 
default : failing these (this, etc.). 

2297 R.GLOUC.(r 7 24)457Vor defaute of \yyt. c 3369 Chaucer 
Detlie Blannche 5, I haue so many an idel hou^t Purh for 
defaute of slepe. x3?3 Gower Conf. : III. 93 The fissh, if 
it be drie. Mote in defalte of water deie. 1464 Bury It ills 
(Camden) 24 For the defawte of eyr male. 1568 Turner 
Herbal m. 29 In defaut of it he teacheth to take halfe as 
much of Asarabacca. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (162s) 
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£7 And for default of other matter forsooth, how they Iaught 
at me. 1650 in \V. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 
(i860) I. 2 It shall be lawful .. to make Probates of Wills, 
and default of a will to grant Letters of Administration in 
the Colony. 1689 Hickeringill Ceremony-Monger. Wk r. 
(1716) II. 468 The Presbyters or (in default* any Church 
Member. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 104 In de- 
fault of that perfection of wisdom and virtue. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 340 And for default of issue of the body 
of the said Thomas, to [etc.}. 3865 J. C. Wilcocks Sen 

Fisherman (1875) 27 Pilchards for bait may frequently be 
procured, .in default of which Mussels can be obtained. 

2. A failure in being, perfect ; an imperfection, 
defect, blemish, flaw ; -Fault 3: a. in character 
or things immaterial. Ohs. or arch . 

3389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 He shal be put out . . in-to tyme 
h* he haue hym amended of he defautes to-fore said, a 1450 
Knt. de la 7V«x(i868) 160 She is with oute defauute. <11533 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel.{ 1546) N ij b, A1 defautes in 
a gouernour may be borne saue ignoraunce. 1680-90 Temple 
Ess. Learn. Wks. 1731 I. 151 New [books] . . have many of 
them their Beauties as well as their Defaults. 170^ Swift 
T. Tub v. 80 Forcing into light my own excellencies and 
other men’s defaults. 1880 Kinglake Crimea VI. vi. 143 
Grave defaults all the while lay hidden under the surface. 

+ b. in appearance, structure, etc.: Physical 
defect or blemish. Ohs. 

3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5016 And if any lym wanted .. 
or any war over smalle .. God ban wiile Alle ge defautes of 
he lyms fulfille. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. a pai . . fand 
he same letters . . als fresch as )>ai ware on pe first day 
withouten any defaute. 3487 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft , Line. 
(Nichols 1797)82 For mending and stoppyng of the botrasses, 
and other defauts in the chirche walles. 1562 Turner 
Herbal ri. 3g Lynt sede . . when it is raw it taketh away 
the defautes of the face and frekles. 2634 T. Johnson tr. 
Parey's Chirurg. xxvi. xvi. (1678) 639 All such defaults must 
be taken away, and then.. an epulotick applied. 

II. Failure in performance. 

3. Failure to act; neglect; spec, in Law, failure 
to perform some legal requirement or obligation, 
esp. failure to attend in a court on the day assigned ; 
often in the phrase to make default . Judgement by 
default : a judgement given for the plaintiff on the 
defendant’s failing to plead or put in his answer 
within the proper time. 

[2292 Britton i. ii. § 8 Et si le pleyntif face defaute a nuli 
Counts.] C3330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 58 Defaute he 
mad hat day. perfor was he dome gyuen . .To exile he erle 
Godwyn. 1412 E. E. Wills (1882) 20 Takynge a distresse 
in defawte of payment. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VI I, c. 7 If any 
. . make defaute at the day and place. 2588 F raunce Laivicrs 
Log. 53 b, If hee bee nonsuite in an action, or doe commit 
any such like default. 2666 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 208 
The calling over the defaults of Members appearing in the 
House. 1736 Neal Hist. Purit. III. 540 His Majesty per- 
sisting in his refusal to plead, the clerk was ordered to record 
the default. 2764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts <5- Sc. s.v., Where 
a defendant makes default, judgment shall be had against 
him by default. 2827 Jarman Powell's Devises (ed- 3* II. 
255 The period of foreclosure is the date of the final order 
of the Court, following default of payment on the day ap- 
pointed. 2851 Hr. Martinkau Hist.- Peace (1877) III. iv. 
ix. 21 He had allowed judgment to go by default. 

attrib. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 15 Jan. 8/3 John F. 
Delaney was arrested . . this morning on a default warrant 
issued by the Superior Court. 1894 Daily News 7 Feb. 7/8 
A default summons in which the company sought to recover 
payment of an account. 

f4. Failure in duty, care, etc., as the cause of 
some untoward event ; culpable neglect of some 
duty or obligation ; = Fault *j. Ohs. 

To be in default : to fail in one’s duty. 
a 2300 Cursor HI. 26241 (Cott.) If hi barne for pi defaut be 
for-farne. c 2400 Lay Folk's Mass Bk. App. iii. 226 He is 
continuelly in defaute ajen pat my^tteful lord. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 Thurgh whilk ilk man es saued, 
bot if it be his awen defaute. 02460 Towneley Myst. 60 
Greatt defawte with hym youre fader fand. 2523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxix. 634 The rebellion.. hath coste 
. . many a .mans lyfe in Gaunt, and parauenture many a one 
that were in no defaulte. 2549 Latimer silt Serm. (Arb.) 
249 They shall aunswere for all the soules that peryshe 
throughe theyr defaute. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 473 
Those calamities which happen by their owne default. 1671 
Milton Samsofi 45 What if all foretold Had been fulfilled 
but through mine own default. Whom have I to complain 
of but myself? 3742 Pope Dunciad iv. 486 A God without 
a Thought, Regardlessof our merit or default. 

t b. transf. of things : Failure to act or perform 
its normal or required functions. Default of the 
sun (L. def edits solis ) : eclipse. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5015 If any lym wanted., Thurgh 
he defaut here of kynd. 1520 Caxton's Citron. Eng. lit. 29/1 
Talus foundefyrste the defaute of the sonne and the tnoone. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 131 It is yourOxe that 
by default of your owne fence hath entred my ground. 2622 
Burton Aitat. Mel. 1. i. in. §2 Faith, opinion. .Ratiocina- 
tion, are all accidentally depraved by the default of the 
imagination. 1736 Gray Let. to (Vest in Mason Life (ed. 2) 
14 If the default of your spirits and nerves be nothing but 
the effect of the hyp, 1 ha\e no more to say. 

f 5 . (with a and//.) A failure in duty; a wrong 
act or deed ; a fault, misdeed, offence ; = Fault 5. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 136 Bcon icnowcn ofte to God of., hire 
defautes touward him. a 3340 Hampole Psalter cx 1. 4 It is 
pe mnnere cf vnqueynt men when pai ere takyn with a 
defaute to excuse paim wip falshede. c 2386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T. 202 Ye god amende defautes sire quod she. 2539 
Manual of Prayers, Lauds , Grantus pardon of our defaults. 
2548 Gest Pr. Masse 74 To murder a gjdtles.se personne is a 
defaulte full grevouse. 1635 Quarles Ernbl. in. iv. 139 Thine 
owne defaults did urge This twofold punishment. 2703 
Moxon Me: is. Exert. 264 That no Timber be laid within 


the Tunnel of any Chimny, upon penalty to the Workman 
I for every Default ten Shillings. 1719 Bp. of London in 
W, S. Perry Hist. Coll. Atner. Col. Ch. I. 201 It is. .a grief 
to hear of any defaults and irregularities among you. 
f b. A failure in what is attempted ; an error, 

! mistake; = Fault 5 b. Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 962 With so glad elder his 
gestes sche receyveth, And so connyngly everich in his 
degre, That no defaute no man aparceyveth. 1426 Poston 
Lett. No. 7 I. 25 Hem semyth . . by the defautes ye espied 
'in the same .. that the processe .. is false and untrewe. 
1590 Hutchinson in Greenwood Collect. Sclaund. Art. C b, 
Your vnsufficient Argument hath 2. defaults in it. 1737 L. 
Clarke Hist. Bible iv. (1740) 192 One great Default, .was, 
that I hey did not make a right use of their victories. 2822 
Southey. Vis. Judgement in There he .. accuses For his 
own defaults the men who too faithfully served him. 

f 6. Failure in any course ; spec, in Hunting, 
failure to follow the scent: loss of the scent or 
track by the hounds; === Fault sb. 8. Obs. 

a 2300 Leg. Rood (1871) 22 Our stapes worp isene per-by 
poumy3t wippoute defaute to paradys eu.ene gon. C1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blannche 384 The houndis hade ouershet 
hem al, And were on a defaute \v.r. defaulte] ifal. i486 
Bk. St. A lbans E vj b,' And iff yowre houndis chase at hert 
or at haare and thay renne at defaute. 1602 2 ndPt. Return 
fr. Parnass. n. v. (Arb.) 31 Thrise our hounds were at de- 
fault. 1741 Cofnpi. Fam. Piece 11. i. 291 The Huntsman . . 
assisting them at every Default, when they have either lost 
the Slot, or follow not the right. 

7. Failure to meet financial engagements; the 
action of defaulting in money matters. 

2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Default, a failure of payment 
of instalments, etc., agreed upon, or in the due execution of 
a contract. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 209 Convicted of 
fraud or default. 1890 Daily Ne^vs 8 Nov. 5/4 Some de- 
faults are expected at the Stock Exchange settlement next 
j week. 

Default (dHp-lt), v. Forms: 4-5 defaut(e, 5 
defawte, 6-7 defalt, 6 difalt, 6- default. [ME. 
ad. OF. defaillir (in 3rd sing. pres, defalt, defaut , 
default ) to fail, be wanting, make default, =* Pr. 
dcfalhir , defaylhir , OCat. defallir , Romanic type 
defalllre , f. De- + fall ire, fallerc , L. fall ere : see 
Fail. Cf. It. sfallirc ( disfallire ), Sp. defallccer, to 
fail. In English associated with Default sbl\ 

I. intr. To be w'anting ; to fail. Obs. (exc. as in 
quot. i860, transf. from sense 3.) 

C1340 Cursor M. 8572 (Fairf.) Riches sal pe defaute nane. 
2382 Wyclif Num. xi. 33 $it flesh was in the teethe of hem, 
ne defautide siche a maner mete. 2860 Merc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 121 The Court advised the Captain, to account to his 
Owners for the money which was defaulting. 

t b. To have want of, be deprived of. rare — l . 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 240 (Add. MS.), I leue to the my 
doughtir . . and I comaunde the, that she defaute of none 
thyng . . as longeth to a maiden for to haue. 

+ 2. To fail in strength or vigour, faint ; to suffer 
failure. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Judg. viii. 5 And he seide . . 3yueth looues 
to the puple, that is with me, for greetlich thei defauten 
[1388 for thei failiden greetli]. Ibid. 15 That we jeuen to 
the men, that ben wery and han defautid, looues. a 2440 
[see Defaulting vbl. jA]. a 2592 Grf.ene James IV, 11. ii, 
And can your., king Default, ye lords, except yourselves 
do fail? a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658)34 No inferiour cause 
can default beside his intention. 

3. To make default ; to be guilty of default ; to 
fail to fulfil an obligation, esp. one legally required, 
as to appear in court at the proper time. 

1596 SrENSER F. Q. vi. iii. 21 He ..pardon crav’d for his 
so rash default That he gainst courtesie so fowly did default. 
2621 Bp. Mountagu Diatriboe 470 This was . . punishable if 
defaulted in. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2828 [see Defaulting 
ppl. <i.]. 2845 K. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 199 
The Dissenters . . in the Weekly Schools . . are grievously 
defaulting. 2857 [see Defaulting ppl. «.]■ 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. II. vm.iv.31 8 There b one Rath, .who has been 
found actually defaulting ; peculating from that pious hoard. 
1892 Boston (Mass.) Jiytl. 15 Jan. 8/3 Delaney was arrested 
by officers, .this morning . . He was arrested July 21 . . and 
defaulted. 

b. To fail to meet financial engagements. 

1868 Rogers Pol. Ecott. xix. (1876) 256 The colony . . will 
cease to get fresh creditors, as assuredly as any defaulting 
foreign Government does. 3885 Truth njune 025/2 To insist 
upon Egypt paying her creditors, and to let Turkey default 
to hers is a palpable contradiction. 1886 Manch. Exam. 
9 Jan. 5/1 Last year.. 44 companies, with 8,386 miles of 
main line, defaulted and passed into receiverships. 

4. traits. To put in default ; to make or adjudge 
a defaulter ; in Law, to declare (a party) in de- 
fault and enter judgement against him (see quot. 
1S28). 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 182 Ihone the balleoll, that swa 
sone Was all defawtyt & wndone. 1574 tr. Littleton’s 
Tenures 87 a, No man of full age shalbe received in anyple 
by the law to difalt or disable his owne person. 2597 Skene 
De Verb. Sign. s. v. Sok, The court beund fensed, the Serjand 
thereof sail call the Soytes, and defalt the absentes. 1828 
Webster, Default, to call a defendant officially, to appear 
and answer in court, and on his failing to answer, to declare 
him in default, and enter judgment against him; as, let the 
defendant be defaulted . . [also] the cause was defaulted. 

1 5. To fail to perform ; to omit, neglect. Obs. 
1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1649) 3 2 Wee shall not need 
dispute . . what they have defaulted towards him as no king. 
x6^6 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 388 He that defalteth any- 
thing of that just honour. 

0. To fail to pay. 

18S9 P all Mall^ G. 27 Apr. 6/3 Mexico . . defaulted her in- 
terest after promising to pay 5 per cent. 


DefanTtant, a. [f. Default v. + -ant. 
Not repr. any Fr. form.] Defaulting, guilty of 
default. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Vrs. Police Judge v. 30 It did not 
transpire that the offending officials had been delinquent, 
defaultant, or otherwise derelict. 

t DefanTted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Default sb. or 
v. + -ed.] Having defaults or defects ; defective.' 

2^80 E. Knight Trial Truth 63, (T.) The old defaulted 
building being rid out of the way. 

Defaulter (d/lg-ltni). [f. Default v. + -er.] 
One who is guilty of default ; esp. one who fails to 
perform some duty or obligatiqn legally required 
of him ; one who fails to appear when required. 

1666-7 Marvell Corr. lxv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 206 On Friday 
the defaulters upon the call of the House are to be called 
over. x686 Plot Stajfordsh. 436 The defaulters being many, 
and the amercements by the Officers perhaps not sometimes 
over reasonable. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Default, 
Judgment may be jjiven against the defaulter. 1848 Thack- 
eray Van. Fair Ivi, Master Osborne, you came a little late 
this morning, and have been a defaulter in this respect more 
than once. 2877 Black Green Fast. xi. (1878) 85 There was 
no chance of a defaulter sneaking off in the night without 
paying his fourpence. 

b. Mil. A soldier guilty of a military crime or 
offence. Also attrib. 

1823 in Crabb TccJin . Diet. 1844 Regul.tr Ord. Army 
1 19 Confinement to the Defaulters’ Room for any period 
not exceeding seven days, .being drilled with the Defaulters 
during that time. 1853 Stocqueler Mi lit. Encycl., De- 
faulters' Book , a regimental record of the crimes of the men. 
2892 Daily News 25 Mar. 3/2, I attach a copy of Private 
O’Grady’s defaulter-sheet. 

c. One who fails properly to account for money 
or other property entrusted to his care, esp. through 
having misappropriated it to his own use. 

1823 Crabb Techn. Diet., Defaulter (Com.), one who is 
deficient in his accounts, or fails in making his accounts 
correct. 1856 E. A. Bond Russia at Close x6th C. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) Introd. 81 He was soon .. denounced, .as a defaulter 
in his accounts. 1887 Westm. R ev. June 208 The Receiver- 
General for Lower Canada became a defaulter to the extent 
o(fg6,oco of public money. 

d. One who fails to meet his money engage- 
ments ; one who becomes bankrupt. 

3858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Defaulter . .a trader who 
fails in his payments, or is unable to meet his engagements. 
2887 Pall Mall G. 28 June 9/2 Mr. H— . has been officially 
declared a defaulter upon the Stock Exchange. 

t Defau'ltiuess. Obs~ 0 In 6 defalt-. [f. 
Defaultt a. + -NESS.] 

1530 Palsgr. 222/2 Defa!tynesse,/hc'A\ 

Defaulting' (d/fp-ltiq), vbl. sb. [f. Default 
v. + -1NG l.] Failing, failure (obs.) ; failing in an 
obligation. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. xi. 5 The enemys .. suffreden peynes, 
fro the defauting of ther drinc. a 2440 Found. St. Barthol. 
45 For defawtynge of his hert, the vtteryng of his voice 
beganne to breke. 1870 Emerson Soc. <5- So lit., Work <$• 
Days Wks. (Bonn) III. 67 Shameful defaulting, bubble, and 
bankruptcy. 

Defaulting, ppl- a. [-ing 2 .] That defaults : 
see the vb. (esp. in sense 3). 

1828 Webster, Defaulting, ppr. i. Failing to fulfill a con- 
tract ; delinquent. 2. Failing to perform a duty or legal 
requirement; as, a defaulting creditor. Walsh. 3857 G. 
Wilson Let. in Mem. x. (i860) 444, I took a defaulting 
lecturer’s place at the Philosophical Institution.. 1889 Law 
Times LXXXVIII. 115/2 A writ of sequestration, .against 
a defaulting trustee.' 

t DefauTtive, a. Obs. [f. Default sb. +. 
-1VE, after E.fautif, - ive : cf. Faultive.] Deficient, 
faulty, remiss. 

<22400 Wyclif Exod. vi. 12 (MS. B, etc.) Hou schal 
Farao here, moost sithen Y am vncircumcidid [v. r. that is, 
defautiyf] in Iippis. c 1400 Lanfranc s Cimrg. 140 pi Ike 
ryngis whanne J»ei ben joyned,w'ij> merie ben defautif 
a^ens he merie. a 2642 Bp. Mountagu Ads 4- Mon. (1642) 
274, I never was behinde, nor defaltive in any thing which 
might conduce unto, or advance your benefit. 

t DefanTtless, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [-less] 

Faultless. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8699 Alle fayrnes of [us lyfe 
here. .J>at any man myght ordayne defautles War noght 
a poynt to fairnes. 

Defatrltress. rare . [f. Defaulter + -ess.] 

A female defaulter. 

1736 Swift AVrt* Prop. Quadrille , The defaultress to be 
amerced as foresaid at the next meeting. 

tDefanTtnre. Obs. 7-arc. [f. Default v. + 
-ube : cf. failure.] The action of defaulting ; 
failure to fulfil an engagement. 

2632 Indenture in Arb. Garner I. 317 If any one of the 
aforesaid parties, .should fail in the payment of such money 
..then it should be lawful to and for the rest of the said 
parties.. to supply the same, or to admit some other .person 
or persons to have the share of such defaulture, paying the 
sum imposed on the said share. 

tDefauTty, a. Obs. Also 5 dofmvtj-, 5-6 
-fauti, -fautie, -fauty. [f. Default sb. + -v: 
cf. Defaultive, Faulti - .] Faulty, defective, in 
fault. 

c 3440 Prornp. Pam. 115 Defawty, defedivus. c i449 
Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 72 Excusing what ellis in hem schulue 
be untrewe and defauti. 1462 Marc. Paston in. Lett. 
No. 436 II. 84 He.. swore sore, he was nevyr defawty in that 
ve have thowte hym defawty in. 3526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de 
W. 1533) 214 In the whiche werkes who so be founde defauty, 
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it shall be layde to his charge. 2530.PALSGR. 309/2 De- 
faulty, in blame for a matter, fauteux,fauteuse. 
Defayto, obs, form of Defeat. 

Defe, obs. form of Deaf. 

Defeasance (dffrzans). Forms : 5 defes- 
ance, Sc. defasance, 6 depheazance, Sc. defais- 
anoe, 6-7 defeasans, defeysance, 7 defeisanee, 

6 -9 defeazance, 6- defeasance. [ME. a. AF. 
defesattncc , OF. dcfcsance undoing, destruction, f. 
OF. defesant, des -, pr. pple. of desfaire (now dd- 
faire) to undo, destroy, f. des-, de-, De- I. 6 + fat re 
to do. See -ance.] 

1 . Undoing, bringing to nought; ruin, defeat, 
overthrow. (Now always coloured by 2.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. I. xii. xz Where that champion stout 
After his foes defeasaunce did remaine. 1616 R. Carpenter 
Christ's Larum-bell 6r Notwithstanding the discouery and 
defeysance of their manifold mischieuous designments. 
a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 35 He may suffer defeasance 
in the intentions hee purposeth. 1847 Grote. Greece it. ix. 
Ill, 21 It was always an oligarchy which arose on the 
defeasance of the heroic kingdom. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

I. viii. 235 The extinction or other defeasance of the old 
royal houses. 

2 . Laiv. The rendering null and void (of a former 
act, an existing condition, right, etc.)- 

1592 Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859' 15 The gentleman 
. . promised to acknowledge a statute staple to him, with 
letters of defeysance. 1602 Fulbecke 2 nd Pt. Parall. 6S 
As to conditions impossible in facte, such conditions if they 
go to the defeasans of an estate, the estate notwithstanding 
remaineth good.' 1628 Coke On Litt. 236b, Indentures of 
Defeasance. 1765 Blackstone Counts. 1 . 21 r It was not a 
defeazance of the right of succession. 1827 J arman PozvelPs 
Devises (ed. 3) II. 242 An executory devise, limited in de- 
feazance of a preceding estate. 

3 . Law. A condition upon the performance of 
which a deed or other instrument is defeated or 
made void; a collateral deed or writing expressing 
such condition. 

1428 Surtees Misc. (1890) 9 An obligacyon. .and a defes- 
ance made yer apon yat ye sayd John Lyllyng fra yan 
furth suld be of gude governaunce. 1580 Sidney A rcadia 
in. 293 A sufficient defeazance for the firmest bond of good 
nature. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck it. Hi, No indenture but 
has its counterpawn : no noverint but his condition or 
defeysance. 164* Terrnes de la Ley 103 A defeasance is 
usually a deed by it Selfe concluded and agreed on betweene 
the parties, and having relation to another deed or grant. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 327 A defeazance is a collateral 
deed, made at the same time with a feoffment or other con- 
veyance, containing certain conditions, upon the performance 
of which the estate then created may be defeated or totally 
undone. 1875 Poste Gains in. Comm. (ed. 2) 414 The 
warrant being accompanied by a defeazance declaring it to 
be merely a security for payment. 

.+ 4 . Sc. Acquittance or discharge from an obli- 
gation or claim. Obs. 

1478 fsee Defease v. 2]. 1489 Sc. Acts fas. IV (1597) § 9 
The saidis letters of discharge to be na defaisance to them. 
15s 1 Sc. Acts Mary (1597) § 10 It sal be leasum to the 
annuelleres, notwithstanding the defaisance maid presently, 
gif they please to bye in againe. . Defaisance of payment. 
Hence Defea’sanced pa. pplc. or a. 

1846 Worcester, De/easanced {Law), liable to be for- 
feited. Burrows. 

Defease, V. Also 5 Sc. defese, 6 Sc. defase, 

7 defeise. [f. dcfeas-ance, defeas-ible , etc., and 
thus representing OF. de{s)fes stem of desfaire to 
undo : see Defeasance.] 

I . trans. To undo, bring to nought, destroy, rare. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. jv. (1626) 76 What? could 

that Strumpets brat the form defeise Of poore Mseonian 
Saylers, drencht in Seas? 1866 J. B. Rose Ovid’s Fasti 
Vi. 836 Now on the Ides all order is defeased. 

. + 2 . Sc. To discharge from an obligation, acquit, 
b. To discharge (a part), deduct. Obs. 

1478 Ad. Dom. Cone. 22 (Jam.) Becauss the thane of 
Caldor allegis that he has charteris to defese him tharof 
[payment], the lordis assignis him.. to schew tha charteris, 
and sufficiand defesance. 1551 Sc. Acts Maty (1597) § 10 
The awner . . sail not bee halden to paye mair . . then 
cummis to the residue thereof, the saidis sext, fifth and 
fourth partes, rcsPcctiui , being defaised. 1664 NeW3Yth 
in M. P. Brown Sufpl. Decis. (1826) I. 499 Notwithstanding 
of the twenty shillings Scots to be defeased to the defender 
upon the boll. 

t Defease, -r b, Sc. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] Dis- 
charge, acquittance ; = Defeasance 4. 

1491 Ld. Trcas. Acc. Scot/. I. 166 Chauncellare, we charge 
30W that.. 3e here the Thesauraris compt and defeis, and 
allow as 3e think accordis to resone 
Defeasible (d/Ti'rTb’l), a. Also 6 defeazable, 
9 -ible, 7 defesible, -eable, 7-9 defeasable. [a. 
AF. defeasible (Lyttelton) OF. type *de(s)faistb/e, 
*de(s]fesi6ie, f. de(s'faire, dc(s)fcs-, to undo + -ble. 
Cf, Feasible.] Capable of being, or liable to be, 
undone, ‘ defeated ’ or made void ; subject to for- 
feiture. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Centric 301 There be two or three rules 
to be obserued, otherwise the adoption is defeasible. 16x2 
Davies JV/ty Ireland, etc. (1747)81 He came to the Crowne 
of England by a defeasible title. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 

II. 393 In all these creatures, reclaimed from the wildness 
of their nature, the property is not absolute, but defeasible. 
3818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 105 A confirmation may make 
a voidable or defeazible estate good. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
V.S. I. xv. 436 The unlettered savage.. might deem the 
English tenure defeasible. 


. Hence Defea*sibleness, Defeasibility. 

. 2630 Donne Pseudo Martyr 158 Much lesse . . were our 
Lawes subject to that frailty and Defeseablenesse. 1885 
Sir F, North in Law Rep. 20 Ch. Div. 542 The defeasibility 
of the gift in favour of Mrs. White. 

Defeat (d/frO, sb, [Appears at end of 16th c. : 
'f. Defeat v., prob. after F. ddfaite sb. (1475 in 
Ifatzf.) : the latter was the ordinary fern. sb. from 
defait, -c, pa. pple. of defaire vb., = It . disfatta ‘an 
vndoing, an vnmaking’ (Florio), a defeat, a rout; 
Romanic type *disfacta : see Defeat vi\ 

f 1 * Undoing; ruin: act of destruction. To make 
defeat upon {of ) : to bring about the ruin or de- 
struction of. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv, i. 48 If you . . Haue vanquish! 
the resistance of her youth, And made defeat of her vir- 
ginitie. 1602 — Horn. n. ii. 598 A king, Vpon whose pro- 
pert)*, and most deere life, A damn’d defeate was made. i6zr 
Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 4 * Thco.x. ii, After the damned defeat 
on you. a 1634 Chapman Rev. Honour , That he might 
meantime make a sure defeat On our good aged father’s 
life. 1636 Dayenant Wits v. v, I cannot for my heart pro- 
ceed to more Defeat upon thy liberty. 

2 . The action of bringing to nought (schemes, 
plans, hopes, expectations) ; frustration. (Now 
usually fig. of 3.) 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 1. it. 213 So may a thousand actions 
once a foote . . be all well borne Without defeat. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I- *9* After I had sufficiently com- 
plained of my defeat of correspondence at Rome. 1667 
Ld. G. Dicey Elvira 1. ii, Th" ingenious defeats . . You are 
prepar’d to give to her suspicions. 1675 Art Content m. ix. 
§3. 224 With him .. whose perpetual toil makes him insen- 
sible what the defeat of sport signifies. 1738 Warburton 
Div. Legal . it. Notes (R.\ The defeat of Julian’s impious 
purpose to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 621 , 1 must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 

3 . The act of overthrowing in a contest, the fact 
of being so overthrown or overcome ; overthrow. 

With objective genitive, or its equivalent, as * after their 
defeat by the Romans * the defeat of Bonaparte at Water- 
loo’; phrases, to inflict a defeat upon , t give a d. to, to 
defeat ; to suffer, sustain, t receive a defeat, to be defeated. 

a. in a military contest or fight. (The usual 
term from c 1650.) 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 298 They had newes in 
Fraunce of the defeat of the armie. 1657 North’s Plutarch, 
Addit. Lives si To revenge the Defeat which they received 
at Derbent. 1659 B. Harris Pa rival's Iron Age 213 Prince 
Rupert . .notwithstanding his late defeat at Marston Moore. 
Ibid. 298 They gave a total! defeat to the Turkish Fleet. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 135 The dire event, That with sad 
overthrow and foul defeat Hath lost us Heav’n. 1710 
Stf.ele Taller No. 74 1* 12 He^ received the News of the 
Defeat of his Troops. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 
103 He at last suffered a total defeat, and lost all his acqui- 
sitions. 1874 Green Short Hist . vii. § 8. 430 The defeat of 
the Armada. 

b. in other contests or straggles, e.g. in parlia- 
ment, the defeat of a ministry, of the supporters 
of a measure, of a measure itself. 

1697 J ER * Collier Ess. Mor. Sub/., Confidence (1698) 103 
A Man of Confidence . .is ready to rally after a Defeat ; and 
grows more troublesome upon Denial. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 26 In that House of Commons.. the Court 
had sustained a defeat on a vital question. 1884 Gladstone 
in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 The vote upon redistribution of 
power brought about the defeat of the first Reform Bill. 

4 . Law. The action of rendering null and void. 

Defeat (dff?*t), v. Forms: 4-5 defFete, 4-7 

defete, 5 deffayt, dyffeat, 5-7 defait, 6 defayte, 
-fette, -feict, -faict, disfeat, 6-7 defeate, 7 de- 
feit, 6- defeat, [f. OF. defeit, -fait , orig. desfait , 
pa. pple. of desfaire — It. disfare , late I., diffacere , 
disfaepre , to undo, unmake, mar, destroy (in Salic 
Law and Capitula Car. Magit.'), f. L. dis- (see : 
De- I. 6) + facere to do, make. Apparently the 
OF. pa. pple. defait , defeit was first taken into 
Eng. as a pa. pple. (see Defeit, defet) ; this was | 
soon extended to defeted \ and defete taken as the 
stem of an Eng. verb : cf. the dates of these. 

^ (The pa. pple., and even the pa. t., were sometimes defeat 
in i6~i7th c.)j 

*}* 1 . trans. To unmake, undo, do away with; to 
ruin, destroy. Obs. 

1435 Rolls Pari. 490 Ye saide pouere Toune of Caleys, yat 
by ye continuance of ye saide Staple hath hiderto been 
gretly niaintened . . [is] like to bee defaited and lost. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 1. i. 7 God may make alle thyng & alle defiete 
or vnmake. 1481 — Godfrey 21 Whan Titus, .deffeted and 
destroyed al the cyte. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas. Xxxvm. 
xii. Her lusty rethoryke My courage reformed. .My sorowe 
defeted, and my mynde dyde modefy. ^ 1548 Hall Citron . 
184 To subverte and defaict all conclusions and agrementes, 
enacted and assented to t< in the last Parliament. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 160 Vnkindnesse may do much ; And his 
vnkindnesse may defeat my life. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

11. xxii. § 5 (1873) 2 °7 Great and sudden fortune for the 
most part defeateth men. 16x1 Cotcr., Desfaire , to vndoe ; 
..defeat, discomfit, ouercome; ruine, destroy, ouerthrow. 
1632 LitHcow Traz\ vm. 343 Thy wals defeat, were rear’d 
with fatall bones. 

+ 2 . To destroy the vigour or vitality of; to cause 
to waste or languish ; fa. pple. wasted, withered. 

: c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. i. 30 t>ou languisscd and art 
deffeted for talent and desijr of pi raj>er fortune. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg . 136/1 My body is deffeted by the 
tormentis, that the woundes suffre nothyng to entre in to 
my thought. 


1 * 3 . To destroy the beaut}', form, or figure of ; to 
disfigure, deface, spoil. Obs. 

' 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) >• xii. 63 a/2 
She was soo deffayted and dysfygured by the grete absty- 
nences that she made. Ibid 1. I. 101 b/2 His vy sage, .was 
also pale and dyffeated as of a deed man. 1495 7 'revisa's 
Barth . Dc P. R. iv. iii. (ed. W. de W.) 83 Dryenesse. . 
makyth the body euyll colouryd,' and defacyth and de- 
fetyth [corfus discolorat et deformat’, Harl. MS. 4787 
(c 1410) euel y-hewed & deface}? & defete ; Addit. MS. 27944 
(c X425) euel I-hewed & defactif & defete ; orig. probably 
euel y hewed & defaced & defet]. 1604 Shaks. Oth. x. iii. 
346 Defeate thy fauour, with an vsurp’d Beard. 

+ 4 . Hunting. To cut up (an animal). Obs. 

14..* Le Venery de Tweiy in Ret. Ant. I. 153 And whan 
the hert is take, .and shal be defeted. Ibid. 154 And whan 
the boor is i-take, he be deffetyd al velue. 

5 . To bring to nought, cause to fail, frustrate, 
nullify (a plan, purpose, scheme, etc.). 

1474 Caxton Chesse 65 Thynges and honoures shal ben 
defend by sodeyn deth. 1526 Tilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
34 b, Whtche illusyon. .as soone as it was detected . . anone 
it auoyded & was defeted. 1338 Starkey England iv. 
118 Yf hyt were wel ordryd justyce schold not be so de^ 
fettyd. x6oz Shaks. Ham. in. iii. 40 My stronger guilt, 
defeats my strong intent. _ 1660 Hickeringill • Jamaica 
(i66t) 73 The most promising designs , . are many times 
easily defeated. 1708 J. Ckamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. m. 
x. (1743) 204 Almost sufficient to defeat the old adage, 
‘Rome was not built in a day’. 1781 Cowper Charity 3 8 
To thwart its influence, and its end defeat. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. z) IV. 414 To. .defeat the ulterior objects of the 
articles. 1855 Emerson Misc. 223 A man who commits a 
crime defeats the end of his existence. 

6 . Law. To render null and void, to annul. 

1525 Tunstal, etc. To JVolsey (MS. Cott. Vesp. C in. 

289 b), In case ye wold have these points at this tyme be ex- 
presse convention defeatyd. 2583 Wills f,- Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees) II. 62 Herbye defeating all former will and willes, 
by me att anye tyme made. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. 

§ 279 This exchange is good until it be defeated by the 
wife or her heire. 1767 Blackstone C^i/i/w. II. 242 The 
lessee’s estate might also, by the antient law, be at any 
time defeated, by a common recovery suffered by the 
tenant of the freehold. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 49 
A condition that defeats an estate. 2848 Wharton Law 
Lex. s. v. Defeasance, A Defeasance on a bond, .defeats 
that in the same manner. 

7 . To do (a person) out of (something expected, 
or naturally coming to him); to disappoint, de- 
fraud, cheat. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 12 1 The credytorys holly are 
defayted of theyr dette. 2542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 20 
§ 1 Reined recoueries . . to binde and^ defete their heires 
inheritable by the limitacion of suche giftes. 1569 Newton 
Cicero’s Oldc Age 14 a, That they might defeate him from 
the use and possession of his goods. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 382 That thou maist not be defeated of that glory 
which awaits for thee. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 254 Death. . 
Defeated of his seisure. 1767 Bi ackstone Comm. II. 473 
A means of defeating their landlords of the security which 
the. law has given them. 1777 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
TJtrale 6 Oct., Having been defeated of my first design. 
2846 Mill Logic in. xxvi. § 3 The assertion that a cause 
has been defeated of an effect that is^ connected with it by 
a completely ascertained law of causation. 

+ b. To deprive of (something one already pos- 
sesses) ; to dispossess. Obs . 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur, xxxvi. xlvii. (1634) 301 Rogero 
sunders them.. Then of their daggers he them both de- 
feateth. 1606 Day lie of Gills 1. ii. (x8Sil 12 That who- 
soeuer..can defeate him of his daughters shall with theyr 
Ioues inioy his dukedome. 1677 Govt. Venice 29 They are 
never defeated of those marks of Honour, unless they have 
done something dishonourable. 

8 . To discomfit or overthrow in a contest ; to van- 


quish, beat, gain the victory over : a. in battle. 

The sense gradually passes from * undo, annihilate, ruin, 
cut to pieces, destroy, rout in the early quots., to thai 
merely of 1 beat, gain the_ victory over, put to the worse in 
the modern ones. (Not in Shaks.) 

1562 J. Shute Combine's Turk. Wars 6 The armie of 
Baiazith was defeicted, and he taken by Tamerlano. 1579 
E. K. Gloss . Spenser's Sheph. Cal. June, Great armies were 
defaicted and put to flyght at the onely hearing of liys 
name. 1606 Holland Suetoit. 15 After this, he defejted 
Scipio and Ivba. Ibid. 47 When Lollius and Varrus were 
defaited. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav . 47 Then . . he 
made an end of defeating them, the most of them being 
constrained to leap into the Sea. 1667 Ld. Orrery ■SYi*/* 
Lett. (1743) II. 213 Three English ships .. fell on the Irish, 
killed some, and defeat the rest. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 
64/2 Their army was defeated before the walls of I atna. 
3838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 437 An engagement followed, 
in which Thenmachus was defeated and slain. s8°z It esttn . 
Rev. Oct. 407 But though defeated the Cotton State* were 
not vanquished. 

b. transf. and fig. ....... 

1781 Cowper Retirement 781 ’Tis love like his that can 
alone defeat The foes of man. 1818 Shelles , . 

M. Iii, But that she Who loved me did ivuh absent looks 
defeat Despair. 1870 E. Pevcock Ral/ Skirl. 111 . .39 
Isabell was not to be so easily defeated. 

+ Defeasance. Obs. ran. [(. Deixat p. + 

A MCE. (Not in Fr.)] Defeat. 

aifiiz Broughton IVks . (.66=) » • 
ginen toacoartieranda lady,J>roeured gnel to Q. Elizabeth 
and defeatance. - - TT . 

Defeated (dffrted), ppl. a. [-EDI.] Undone, 
frustrated, vanquished, etc. ; see the verb. 

1602 Shaks Ham . i. ii. 10 As ’twere, with a defeated io>. 
1660* Hktkerixgill Jamaica (,66t) 86 Dantig to rally 
defeated courage, a iS$g Macallan Hist. Eng. -jfj 
The malevolence of the defeated part}- soon revived in all 
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DEFECT. 


DEFEATED 

Defeater (difftai). [-eh 1 .] One who or that 
■which defeats. 

1S44 Tupper Crock 0/ G. xiii, That inevitable defeator of 
all printed secrets^impatience. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
xx Oct., The loss inflicted by the defeated on the defeater. 

Defeating, M. sb . [-ikg h] The action of 
the verb Defeat, q.v. 

1592 Good Newes fr. Frounce Title-p., Together with the 
defeating, drowning, and taking of much victuaille, corne 
and money, sent by the enemy. 1593 Watson Tears of 
Fancie xxvL Poems (Arb.) 191 So Hue 1 now and looke for 
ioyes defeating. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 94 
The defeating of some companies of Dragoons. 

Defeating, ppl a. [-ING 2.] That defeats ; 
see the verb. 

1674 Boyle Excell. Thcol. l. iii. 106 The defeating dis- 
positions of his providence. 

+ Defea*tment. Obs. [f. Defeat v . + -ment.] 
The action of defeating, defeat. 

1 . In battle or war ; = Defeat sb. 3. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 98 The cause of many 
defeatments. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 19 
Considering the defeatments of Blackwater. 1733 Millner 
Compend . Jrnl. 167 The Seat of the War was wholly in 
Flanders, removed thither by the French Defeatment. 

2 . Undoing, frustration, disappointment (of a 
purpose, design, etc.) ; —Defeat sb. 2. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv . t. vi. (1854) 53 Had these 
letters been delivered to the King (as they might have been 
but for this defeatment). 1674 Owen Wks. (1851) VIII. 491 
The defeatment of these advantages. x68x H. More Exf>. 
Dan. 261 In defeatment of his Power and Laws in the 
Church. 

Defeature (d/frtiui), sb. Obs. or arch. Also 
7 defaiture, defeiture, diffeature. [a. OF. 
deffaiiurc, dcsfailure , f. dcsfaire to undo, etc., after 
fait tire :—L. fact lira making, doing. In Eng. con- 
formed in spelling to defeat , and in sense 2 associ- 
ated with feature .] 

fl. Undoing, ruin; = Defeat^. i. Obs. 

1592 Daniel Contpi. Rosamond , The Day before the 
Night of my Defeature. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 17 For 
their first loves defeature. 1615 Life Lady Jane Grey 
B iij b, After her most vnfortunate marriage and the utter 
defaiture almost of her name and honours. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Whistle iii. 900 To make defeature Of his estate in 
blisse he doth intend. 

2 . Disfigurementdefacement; marringoffeatures. 

arch. Cf. Defeat v. 3. 

Now chiefly an echo of the Shaksperian use. 

1590 StiAKs.CVw/..£>r. v. i. 299 Carefull houres with times 
deformed hand, Haue written strange defeatures in my face. 
Ibid. 11. i. 98. 159a — Ven. Ad. 736 To mingle beauty 

with infirmities, And pure perfection with impure defeature. 
1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beg°ar Girl (x 8:3) V. 312 All the 
defeatures of guilt, .stood on the brow of the former. 1829 
Southey Colloq. Society Ded. 1. iv, Ere heart-hardening 
bigotry. .With sour defeature marr’d his countenance. 1842 
Tail’s flag. IX. 354 To see the veil uplifted from the 
deformities and defeatures of my fellow-creatures. 

+ 3 . Frustration; = Dijfeat si. 2. Ois. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anna. Nameless Cat/i. 14 The 
defeature and discouerie of those horrible Traitors. 1668 
E. Kemp Reasons for Use of Ch. Prayers 10 Have they 
had no disappointments, no defeatures? j68i Glanvjll 
Sadducismus J. (1726) 31 The Defeature of its Purposes. ' 

+ 4 . Defeat in battle or contest. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Soffratto, a defeature or ouerthrow. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 481 After the defeiture of K.. Perseus. 
1623 Massincer Bondman jv, i. Have you acquainted her 
with the defeature Of the Carthaginians. 1810 Southey 
Kehania Xt. ii, Complaining of defeature twice sustain'd. 
1834 Fraser’s Mag. X. 417 This comfort we to our defeature 
lend. 

Defea-txire, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 2. Cf, OF. 
deffaiturer (13th c. in Godef.), with which however 
the Eng. word is not historically connected.] traits . 
To disfigure, deface, mar the features of.. Hence 
Defeatured ppl. a. 

1792 J. Fennell Proc. at Paris (L.), Events defeatured 
by exaggeration. 1B18 Blackw. Mag. II. 493 A,, face, 
defeatured horribly. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring Antasis II. 
X37 Ruined defeatured shapes of Beauty. 

jDefeazable, >ance, var. Defeasable, -ance. 

+ De'fecate, ppl. a. Obs. Also 5 delicate, 7 
defecate, [ad. L. defxcdt-us, pa. pple. of defer care 
(see next). In early times used as pa. pple. of 
Defecate v.~\ 

1 . Purified from dregs, clarified, clear and pure, 
a. as pple. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 34 b, Ale or bicre welle and 
perfytely brewed and clensed, and.. settled and defecate. 
1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ . (1659) 257 Joys, .defecate 
from your dregs of guilt, 
b. as adj. 

1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 143 This pure, 
cleare, defecate, lovely, and amiable juyee. 1621-51 Auai. 
Mel. 11. ii. I. i. 233 Many rivers, .defecate and clear. 1671 
R- Bohun Wind 235 'ITie Air is generally defecate and 
serene. 1684 tr. Panel's Merc. Contpi/. v. 146 It renders the 
mass of bloud defecate. 

2 . Mentally, morally, or spiritually purified. 

r 1450 Henryson Test. Cres. (R.), Stth ye are all seven 
delicate Pcrticipant of diuine sapience. 1621 Burton 
Anal. Mel. Hi. iv, i. i, Calvinists, more defecate than the 
rest, yet.. not free from superstition. 1653 H. More Con- 
ject. Cabbal. (1713) 23 A pure and defecate /ErhereakSpmt. 
174* Young Nt. PA. ix. 1209 Minds elevate, and panting for 
unseen, And defecate from seme. 


Defecate (de'Dl^t), v. Also 6 delicate, 7-9 
defeecnte. [f. ppl. stem of L. defxcdre to cleanse 
from dregs, purify, f. De- I. 6 + ftex, pi. fxc-es 
dregs. Cf, F. dlflquer (16th c. in Littre).] . 

1 . trans. To clear from dregs or impurities ; to 
purify, clarify, refine. 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 58 When.. it iz defecated by al 
nights standing, the drink iz the better. 1621 Burton A nat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 11. i, Some are of opinion that such fat standing 
waters make the best Beere, and that seething doth defe- 
cate it. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 20 The gum, which 
they defecate in water by boiling. and purging. 1753 
Hervey Theron <5- Asp.fxjST) 1 * x »i. 457 Some like the 
Distillers Alembick sublimate ; others like the Common 
sewers defecate. 1881 H. Nicholson From Sivord to 
Share xxxii. 255 The juice should be.. defecated and con- 
centrated on the most approved methods. 

2 . fig. To purify from pollution or extraneous 
admixtnre (of things immaterial). 

1621 Burton Ana/. Mel. in. iv. 1. iii, Till Luther’s time. . 
who began upon a sudden to defecate, and as another sun 
to drive away those foggy mists of superstition. 1648 
Boyle Seraph. Love (1700) 58 To Defecate and Exalt our 
Conceptions. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. i. 17 If we defecate 
the notion from materiality. 175X Johnson Rambler No. 
X77 T 4 To defecate and clear my mind by brisker motions. 
1866 Lowell Biglotu P. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 162 Agrow- 
ing tendency to curtail language into a mere convenience, 
and to defecate it of all emotion. . 1870. W. M. Rossetti 
Life of Shelley p. xx, To defecate life of its misery. 

3 . To remove (dregs or feces) by a purifying 
process; to purge away; to void as excrement. 
Also fig. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Itist. (1862) I. iv. 13 It [the air] soon 
began to defecate and to depose these particles upon the oily 
surface. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. iv. vii. (1873) 311 To 
defecate the dregs of the mind. 1872 H. Macmillan True 
Vine iii. 91 By the death of the body, sin is defecated 
b. absol. To void the feces. 

1864 in Webster. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 108 The 
patient should not be allowed to get up to defecate. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Wo/nett xiv. (ed. 4) 96. 
Hence De'fecating vbl. sb. and ppl . a. 

1855 Maurice Let , in Life (1884) II. vii. 277 Get it clear 
by any defecating processes. 1885 Matich . Even. Nexvs 
29 May 2/2 The use of defecating powders. 

Defecated (de*fJ feUed),///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1 . Cleared of dregs or impurities ; clarified, clear. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magiclt 11. v. (1648) 185 Have the air 

. .so pure and defecated as is required. 1677 Grew A nat. 
Fruits iii. § 6 A more defecated or better fined Juyee. 1733 
Cheyne Eng. Malady Pref. (1734) 5 Generous, defecated, 
spirituous Liquors. 1865 Sat. Rev. 17 June 721/1 We have 
a right to ask. .that our rivers should flow with water, and 
not with defecated sewage. 

2 . Jig. Mentally, morally, or spiritually purified, 

x6n SrEED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 4 A great deale of 

cleare elocution, and defecated conceit. 1793 T. Taylor 
Orat , Julian 39 Consider the defecated nature of that pure 
and divine body. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 279 
His judgment daily becomes more and more defecated. 

3 . transf. Of evil : Unmixed, unmitigated. 

1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 57 The principle 
of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
defecated, evil. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) q2 The Penal 
Colonies, .have been the seats of simple, defecated crime. 

Defecation (def/'k^-Jan). Also defeecation. 
[ad. L. defvedtidn-em, n. of action from defxcarc 
to Defecate. Also in mod.F.] The action or 
process of defecating. 

1 . The action of purifying from dregs or lees ; 
cleansing from impurities ; clarification. 

1656 Blount Glossoyr Defecation , a purging from dregs, 
a refining. 1 666 J. Smith Old Age fed. 2) 2x8 Depuration 
and defecation . . of the blood and vital spirits. 1865 
Standard 26 Jan., Unless some means are taken for the de- 
fecation of the sewage before it is discharged into the river. 

2 . Purification of the mind or soul from what is 
gross or low. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excmf. j. Ad § ix. J42 A defecation 
of his faculties and an opportunity of Prayer. 

3 . The discharging of the feces. 

1830 R. Knox Bedard’s Anat. 310 In coughing, sneezing, 
vomiting, defecation . . a greater or less number of the 
muscles.. act in unison. 1847-9T0DD Cycl. Anat. IV. 142/2 
Cases of defecation of hair. . are . . to be received with dis- 
trust. 187* Huxley Phys. vi. 153 When defecation takes 
place. 

Defecator (de'f/ltfitai). [agent-n. f. Defe- 
cate v. : see -on.] One who or that which defecates 
or purifies ; spec . in Sugar-vianufacture : see quot. 

1864 Webster, Defecalor , that which cleanses or purifies. 
1874 Knight Mech. Diet., Defecator , an apparatus for the 
removal from a saccharine liquid of the immature and 
feculent matters which would impair the concentrated re- 
sult. . . Defecators for sorghum partake of the character of 
filters. 1875 Ure Did . Arts III. 944 (Sugar), This dis- 
solving pan is sometimes, .called a ‘defecator ’. 

Defect (dffe*kt), sb. Also 5 defaicte, 5-6 
defecte. [ad. L. defecl-us defect, want, f. ppl. 
stem of dedefre to leave, desert, fail, etc. : see 
Defect v. In early use repr. OF. defaicte priva- 
tion, or defaict evil, misfortune : see Defeat v.J 
1 . The fact of being wanting or falling short ; 
lack or absence of something essential to com- 
pleteness (opposed to excess) ; deficiency. 

1589 Nashe Introd. Greene’s Menafhon (Arb.)n To 
supplie all other inferiour foundations defects. 1592 Davies 


Itnmori. Soul Introd. v. 2 Which 111 being nought but 
a Defect of Good. 163* J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eroinena 
X12 Holding on a meane path betweene excesse and defect. 
X719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 43, I must supply a defect 
in my former relation. 1798 Malthvs Popul. (1817) I. 360 
The excess of one check is balanced by the defect of some 
other. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 495 Having little 
money to give, the Estates supplied the defect by loyal 
protestations and barbarous statutes. ,*878 Morley Crit. 
Alisc ., Condorcet 66 The excess of scepticism and the defect 
of enthusiasm. 

b. In defect : wanting, deficient, defective. In 
(+ f or ) defect of : in default of, for want of. 

i6xz T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. x The latter being in’ 
defect. Ibid. i. 5 Our bodies are . . prone Jo pine away for 
defect of daily food. 1641 French DistilL 1. [1651) 3 In 
defect of a Furnace . . we may use a Kettle. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. (1659) 174 That [quality] .. in whose . 
defect the Devils are unnappy. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 

II. 76 Besides the scutages they were liable to in defect of 
personal attendance. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 47 In other 
[animals] water was in excess, and fire in defect. 

2 . A shortcoming or failing; a fault, blemish, 
flaw, imperfection (in a person or thing). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 44 An hidde defaicte is sum- 
tyme in nature Under covert. 159* Shaks. Ven. $ Ad. 138 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me ? 1594 Hooker 

Eccl. Pol. 1. i. (1611) 2 The manifold defects whereunto every 
kind of regiment is subject. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. 
(1843) 25/1 The very good general reputation he had, not- 
withstanding his defects, acquired. 1752 Fielding Covent 
Gard. Jrnl. No. 56 111 breeding, .is not a single defect, it is 
the result of many. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets II. x. 18 
Its incurable defect is an utter absence of imagination. *878 
Morley Crit. Alisc., Vauvettargues 14 Vauvenargues has 
the defects of his qualities, 
b. Naut . (See quots.) 

1829 Marryat F. Alildmay v, Having delivered . . an ac- 
count of our defects, they were sent up to the Admiralty. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Defects , an official return 
of the state of a ship as to what is required for her hull 
and equipment, and what repairs she stands in need of. 
Upon this return a ship is ordered to sea, into harbour, into 
dock, or paid out of commission. 

+ 3 . The quality of being imperfect; defectiveness, 
faultiness. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 11. i. 178 The defecte of nature ys 
with vs such. C1600 Shaks. Soitn. cxlix. rr When all my 
best doth worship thy defect. 1776 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. • 
vii. (1876) 414 The merit or defect of performances. 

4 . The quantity or amount by which anything 
falls short ; in Math, a part by which a figure or 
quantity is wanting or deficient. 

x66o Barrow Euclid vi. xxvii, The greatest is that AD 
which is applied to the half being like to the defect K I. # 1674 
jEAKEAr/tk. (1696) 223 Supplying the defect of the Dividend 
with Cyphers. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr . 290 
When a decrement by 1 row of molecules takes place on the 
edge of any parallelopiped, the ratio of the edges of the 
defect fetc.J. 1858 Herschel Astron. § 545 An allowance 
. . proportional to the excess or defect of Jupiter’s distance 
from the earth above or below its average amount. 

f 5 . Failure (of the heavenly bodies) to shine] 
eclipse ; wane of the moon. Obs. [L. defedtts . ] 

X603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 1307 The defect of the 
Moone and her occultation. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 4 When the moon is in the wane, they [Apes] 
are heavie and sorrowful .. for, as other beasts, so do 
these fear the defect of the stars and planets. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World 259 Prodigious and lasting Defects of the 
Sun, such as happened when Csesar the Dictator was slain. 

+ 6. A falling away {from), defection. Obs. 

1540 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xlix. 367 The king . . made 
a defect from nis purpose of reformation \yith great precipi* 
tancy. c 1790 Willock Voy. 308 When a priest apostatizes 
.. they seldom place his defect to the account of conscience. 

t Defe’Ct, a. Obs . [ad. L. defectus , pa, pple. of 
defieere : see next.] Defective, deficient, wanting. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Aletamorph. Pro!, i, This huge 
concauitie, defect of light, 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks . 
(N.), Their service was defect and lame. 1664 Flodden F. 
vi. 56 And sage advice was clean defect. 

Defe’Ct, v. [f. L. defect -, ppl. stem of deficfrt 
to leave, desert, depart, cease, fail, f. De- + fadre 
to make, do.] I. intr. 

*t*l. To fail, fall short, become deficient or want- 
ing ; to fall off from (a standard, etc.). Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Ird. in Holinshed II. 143/2 After 
he perceiued that nature began to faile and defect, he 
yeelded himselfe to die. 1598 Barckley Fclic. Alan iv. 
(1603) 3x5 The vertue and goodnesse of men seemeth to de- 
feet from that of former ages. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 1. v. 18 Yet have the inquiries of most defected by the 
way. 1632 GaulE ( Alagastrom. 295 The Moon suddenly 
defected in an ecclipse. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 

III. 16 Not . . to defect from the right . . course thereto. 

2 . To fall away from (a person, party, or cause) ; 

to become a rebel or deserter. Now Obs. or rare. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. iv. Jiii. 241 Thay 
had defected frome the Christiane Religioune. ^646 Buck 
Rich. Ill, 1. 15 The Duke was now secretly in his heart de- 
fected from the King, and become male-content. 1652 Gaule 
Alagastrom. 340 He defected, and fled to the contrary part. 
i860 Russell Diary India I, xviii. 280 The native troops 
and gunners defected. 

II. traits. 

f 3 . To cause to desert or fall away. Obs. 

1636 Prynne Unbish. Tint. Ded. (1661) 7 Defect me from 
(the Episcopal) throne, expell me the City. 1685 F. Spence 
House of A f edict 373 The means of defecting his garrison. 
* 1 * 4 . To hurt, damage, make defective; to dis- 
honour. Obs. 

1579 Rentedic agst. Loue C ij, To brydell all afiectes. As 
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. .Drunkennesse, Whordome, which our God defectes. 1639 
Troubles Q. Elis. (N.), Men may much suspect ; But yet, 
my lord, none can my life defect. 

Hence + Defeated ///. £.,+ Defecting vbl. sb. 
1589 Warner A lb . Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Defected honour 
neuer more is to he got againe. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. {1885) 62 A certanegret schip, bot throuch aldnes 
defected. x6oz Carew Cornwall (1723) 140 a, There dwelt 
another, so affected, or rather defected [being deaf and 
dumb]. 1635 Heywood Hierarch. 11. Comm. 104, I finde 
myselfe much defected and disabled in my knowledge and 
understanding. 1686 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 262 The Arch- 
bishop of York now died. . I look on this as a great stroke to 
the poor Church of England, now in this defecting period. 

Defectant (dffe’ktant). rare. [f. Defect v. 
+ -ant. (No corresp. L. or F.)] =r Defector. 

18S3 Field 1 Dec 759 Defectant after defectant causing. . 
the honorary secretary an immense amount of trouble. 

Defectibility (dffetktibHTti). [f. next + 
-ITT.] Liability to fail or become defective. 

02627 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 108 This is. .to detect. .the 
defectibility. .in his creature. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 

4 Sin came first into the world from the Defectibilitie of 
our first Parents their Free-wil. X705 Purshall Meek. 
Macrocosm 23 A Defectibilty in these is Inconsistent with 
Infinite Wisdom. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Edttc. viii. 
(ed. 2) 192 The certain defectibility of all institutions, which 
depend not upon the principle of self-government. 

Defextible, a . Also 7 -able. [f. L. defect -, 
ppl. stem of deficZre (see Defect v .) + -ble : cf. 
perfectible .] Liable to fail or fall short. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eplt. (1658) 104 The sin of a creature 
defectable maybe ordained. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. 
Hist. (ed. 2) i2 The defectible nature of the will. 2736 
Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. (1874) I. 101 Such creatures., 
would for ever remain defectible. 

Defection (df fe'kjan). In 6 defeccion. [ad. 
L. defeetion-em desertion, revolt, failure, eclipse, 
deficiency, fainting, etc., n. of action from L. 
deficZre : see Defect v. Cf. F. defection (in OF. 

1 5“i 5th c., and in mod.F. iS-igth c., but obs. 
in 1 6th c., when the Eng. word was adopted 
from L.).] 

1 . The action or fact of failing, falling short or 
becoming defective ; failure {of anything). 

1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) G vj b, Mani times foloweth 
defeccion of the strength. 1576 Fleming Patiopi. Epist. 36 
You.. suffer no defection of your renoune, nor eclipse of 
dignttie. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. 62 The stopping of the 
waters [of Jordan] above must necessarily command their 
defection beneath. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
29/2 As soon as he remembred these words, he fell into 
a great defection of Spirit. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxiv, 

I underwent . . miserable defections of hope, intolerable 
encroachments of despair. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Bapt. iii. § 1. 129 All the cumbrous ceremonial might be 
strictly attended to without flaw or defection. 

+ b. spec. Failure of vitality ; a fainting away 
or swooning. Obs. . 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 417 The vrine that hee auoyded 
in his defections or swounds. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. 
xix. 680 It may be sometimes good in sudden Defections of 
the Soul to sprinkle cold water on the Face. 

f c. Imperfection, defectiveness ; an instance of 
this, a defect. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 273 In whom, if there be 
any defection, .it is to be referred to Nature. 1651 Life 
Father Sarpi (1676) 93 He himself in his anatomy of his 
affections and defections .. acknowledges himself to be 
severe. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Defection, .an infirmity. 
x6 77 Hale Contempt, 11. 38 The Light of Nature shews us, 
that there is a great defection and disorder in our Natures. 

2 . The action of falling away from allegiance or 
adherence to a leader, party, or cause ; desertion. 

1 S 5 * Huloet, Defection , properly wheras an armye doth 
forsake their owne captayne. X583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 
11. (1882) 92 After the defection of ludas the traitour. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. lxx. 284 Fearing lest the defec- 
tion of his souldiers should daily more and more increase. 
1670 R. Coke Disc. T rode Pref., When the United Nether- 
lands made their defection from the Crown of Spain. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amcr. {1778) II. vi. 251 A spirit of defec- 
tion had already begun to spread among those whom he 
trusted most. _ 1884 Nonconf. <$• Indep. 21 Feb. 186/3 The 
Liberal defection on Wednesday morning was. .small. 

3 . A failing away from faith, religion, dut}', or 
virtue ; backsliding ; apostasy. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries ir. (R.), Suche a defection from 
Christ as Saint Paul speketh of. 1549 Latimer 5 th Serin, 
bef Edw. VI (Arb.) 132 Also the defection is come and 
swaruinge from the fayth. 2612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
ii. t The Lord for this end permitteth many generall defec- 
tions and corruptions. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig . Man. iv. 
vii. 355 The defection and disobedience of the first Man, 
which brought Death into the World. 1738 Warburton 
Div. Legat. I. 287 Their frequent Defections into Idolatry. 
177Z Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 300 The times of 
defection and idolatry. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 436 
For each such defection we must find forgiveness. 

Hence Defectionist, one who advocates defec- 
tion. 1846 Worcester cites Mom. Citron. 

+ Defections, a. Obs. [f. Defection: see 
-ous. Cf. ittfeciiousi] 

1 . Having defects, defective. 

i58r Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) xi b. Without 
Conversation our life would bee defectious. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Perchance in some one defectious 
peece, we may find a blemish. 

2 . Of the nature of defection or desertion. 

2630 Lord Relig. Persees Ep. Ded., Relapse and defectious 
apestasie. 

VOL. III. 


Defective (d/fe'ktiv), a. and sb. Also 5 de- 
fectif, -yf, def\f)ectyff(e, 5-6 def(f)ectyve. 
[a. F. difectif -ive (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. defec- 
tives (Tertull.), f. defect ppl. stem of deficZrt : 
see Defect vi] 

A. adj. X. Having a defect or defects ; wanting 
some essential part or proper quality ; faulty, im- 
perfect, incomplete. 

1472 in Surtees Misc. (1800)25 The crosse in the markythe 
his defectyff & lyke to tali. 1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. 
clxiv. 148 And tho lete kyng edward amende the lawes of 
walys that were defectif. 1495 Act ix Hen . VII, c. 4 
Weightes and mesures so found defectif to be forfeit and 
brent. 1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. X ivb, Saffron com- 
fortethe defectiue membres, and principallye the harte. 
1599 Sandvs Europze Spec. (1632) 253 For a Prince hee hath 
beene thought somwhat defective. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
8 Why modern and daily Buildings are so exceedingly De- 
fective? 1781 Cowper Poems, Ep. to Lady Austen 62 In 
aid of our defective sight, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiv. 171 
My defective French pronunciation. 1893 Law Times' Rep. 
LXVIII. 309/1 The defective condition of the drains. 

b. Defective fifth (in Music) : an interval con- 
taining a semitone less than the perfect fifth. 
Defective hyperbola (in Mat hi) : = Deficient 
hyperbola. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Semi- Diapason, a Term in 
Musick, signifying a defective or imperfect Octave. 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Curve , [Newton’s) Enumeration of 
the Curves of the second kind. .Six are defective parabolas, 
having no diameters . . Seven are defective hyperbolas, having 
diameters. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Semidiapentc, a defective 
fifth, called a false fifth. 

2 . Defective in ('f* of) : wanting or deficient in. 
1599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 112 A soveraigne pre- 
servative, and defective of no vertue save Iustice and 
Mercy. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 233 All which the Moore is 
defectiue in. a 2639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 
107 Why are we so defective in this duty? 2689 Evelyn 
Mein. I 1857) HI. 305 Hence it is that we are in England so 
defective of good libraries. 1713 Addison Guard. No. no 
P 2 Our tragedy writers have been notoriously defective in 
giving proper sentiments to the persons they introduce. 
2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 121 The first portion of the 
dialogue is in no way defective in ease and grace. 

+ 3 . At fault ; that has committed a fault or 
offeree ; guilty of error or wrongdoing. Obs. 

1402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 206 Thou puttist defaut to 
prestes, as erst thou didist to curates. I wot thai ben 
defectif, bot 3‘it stondith Cristis religion. 2467 in Eng. 
Gilds * (1870) 389 Yf suche a persone may be foundc defectyf 
by xi). men lawfully sworen. 1504 Atkynson tr. De Imi- 
tations in. xv. If thou founde thy aungels defectyue & 
impure. 2518 Act 10 Hen. VIII in St at. Irel. (1621) 56 
Persons.. so founden defective or trespassing in any of the 
said statutes. 2677 Govt. Venice 289 When any of them is 
defective, he is responsible to that terrible Court. 

4 . Wanting or lacking (to the completeness of 
anything). 

1603 Holland PlttiarcJis Mor. 55 To supply that which 
was defective in some, or to correct what was amisse m 
others. 2712 Strype Parker iv. iii. (R.), To have written 
thereon what was defective. 2724 tr. Rivella 68 He . . did 
not then dream there was any thing in her Person defective 
to his Happiness. 2864 Carlyle Fredle. Gt. (1865) IV. xn. 
v. 162, I wish you had a Fortunatus hat ; it is the only 
thing defective in your outfit. 

5 . Gram. Wanting one or more of the usual 
forms of declension, conjugation, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 30 Verbes parsonall be of thre sortes, 
parfyte, anomales, and defectyves. Ibid. 36 Some be yet 
more deffectyves. 2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 
168 Defective Verbs are those which are used only in some 
of their moods and tenses, ( c.g .) Can, could . . Ought . . quoth. 

f 6. Defective cause : see Deficient a. 3. Obs. 
1624 N. De Lawne tr. Du Monlin's Logick 60 Under the 
Efficient cause we comprehend the cause which is called 
Defective. As the want of sight is the cause of going 
astray. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 295 Albeit Gods wil 
he the effective and predeterminative cause of the substrate 
mater of sin, yet it is no way a defective or moral cause of 
sin. 

. B. sb. + 1 . A thing defective or wanting. Obs. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mous Perfect. A iij/2 No defectyue to 
their comforte. 

f 2 . gen. One who is defective. Obs. 
a 2592 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) !• 444 * I cannot tell what 
to make of these defectives, .they neither weep nor dance. . 
they weep almost, and dance almost. 

b. spec. A person who is deficient in one or more 
of the physical senses or powers. U. S. 

2881 G. S. Hall German Culture 267 She [Laura Bridg- 
man] is not apt, like many defectives, to fall asleep if left 
alone or unemployed. 1892 J. B. Weber in N. Anter. Rev. 
Apr. 425 Their paupers, criminals, or other defectives. 

3 . Gram. A defective part of speech. (Also Jig.) 

z6iz Brinsley Pos. Parts (1660) 100 Rehearse the several 

sorts of Defectives . . Aptots, Monoptots, Diptots, [etc.]. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. iv. 166 Certainly a Lyer, 
though never so plausible, is but a defective of the present 
tense. 2863 W. Smith tr. Curtins' Gr. Grant. § 200 Observe 
further the Defectives : vorepos later, vorarcK ultimus , 
[etc.J. 

Defectively (dffe'ktivli), adv. [-LT -.] In 
a defective manner ; imperfectly, faultily. 

x6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. Proem, Fabius Maximus is 
reprehended by Polybius for defectiuely writing the Punicke 
warres. 2653 Baxter Chr. Concord Pref. Cii. Because 
. .the Duties, .[are] so Defectively performed, 2818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 274 To carry it into execution, though 
defectively made, a 2850 Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. 1. (1874) 
84 It seemed to me that I had spoken defectively. 


Defectiveness (dffe’ktivnes). [-NESS.] De- 
fective quality or condition ; the fact or state of 
being defective ; faultiness. 

2622 Malynes A tic. Law-Merch. 402 Let there be made 
a Notarial! Instrument or Act concerning the defeciiuenesse 
of the commodities.. 2643 Milton Divorce i. (1851) 22 The 
unfitnes and defectivenes of an unconjugall mind. 2727 
Swift Gulliver ». iii. 118 The queen giving great allowance 
for my defectiveness in speaking. 2884 W. J. Courthofe 
Addison iii. 47 Owing to the detectiveness of his memory. 
2884 Law Times 16 Feb. 275/2 The radical defectiveness of 
leasehold tenure as now applied to urban holdings. 

Defectless (dffc*ktles), a. [-less.] Without 
defect; flawless. 

2883 S. L. Clemens [Mark Twain] Life on Mississippi 
485 An absolutely defectless memory. 

Defector (dz'fe'ktai). [a. L. defector revolter. 
agent-n. f. deficZre : see Defect vi] One who fall* 
away ; a seceder or deserter. 

2662 Petty Taxes 62 If the minister should lose part of 
the tythes of those whom he suffers to defect from the 
church, (the defector not saving, but the state wholly 
gaining them). 2879 Sir G. Campbell White «$• Black 372 
Independents and all other defectors from the party, 

+ Defe*ctual, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. defectu-s 
Defect + -al : cf. effectual. ] Defective. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xv. z note, Without which order 
. .the Church had been more defectuall and insufficient, 
then any Common wealth, .in the world. 

*f* Defextuose, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. de- 
fectuds-us : see -ose.] = Defectuous. 

2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 295 The same act which is 
defectuose and sinful in regard of the wil of man is most 
perfect and regular in regard to the wil of God. 

t Defectuo’sity. Obs. [ad. med.L. defecluo- 
sitds, i. defectuds-us : see next and -1TY. Cf. F. 
defeciuosite, in 15th c. deffec/ueusite (Hatzf.).] 


Defectiveness, faultiness. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (2634) 185 The Hare-shaw is a de- 
fectuositie of nature., in the Lip, Eare, or Nose. 2648 
W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xiv. § 2 (R\ This mercifull 
indulgence given to our defectuosities. 

f DefextuoxiS, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. defec- 
iuds-us, f. defectu-s Defect : see -ous. Cf. F. 
dZfectueux (1336 in Littre), Pr. defectuos , Sp. de- 
fect uoso, It. difetiuosoi] Having defects ; defective, 
faulty; imperfect. 

x 553 Cdl. Pole in Strype Cranmer u. (1694) 277 The 
former Act of the ratifying of the matrimony seemed unto 
me much defectuous. 1682 H. More Exp. Dan . App. ii. 272 
The correspondence betwixt this Vial and this Trumpet is 
visibly Jame and defectuous. 2726 Nat. Hist. Ireland 92 
The Irish air is greatly defectuous in this part. 

Hence f Defe*ctuonsly adv., Defe ctuous- 
ness. 

2604 Parsons yd Pt. Three Convers. Eng . 43 Relating 
their stories corruptly or defectuously of purpose. 2684 
H. More Ans^uer ^07 Which are more obscurely and de- 
fectuously here intimated. 1662 — Enthus. Tri. (1722' 48 
Touching the Defectuousness in my Enumeration of the 
Causes of Enthusiasm. 2680 — Apocal. APoc. 39 This 
insinuates the defectuousness of the Sardian Church. 

tDefedate, V . Obs. [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
defeedare to defile, f. De- I. 3 + feeddre to make 
foul, defile, f. fccdus foul.] traits. To defile, 
pollute. 

2669 W. Simpson Hydro l. Chyrn. 26 The same spurious 
acidity, .defedates the blood. 

tDefedation (dfifi'd^’Jsn). Obs. Also defeed-, 
[ad. med.L. defrddtidn-em , in F. defedalion (15- 
16th c.), n. of action from late L . defeedare \ see 
prec.] The action of making impure; befoulment, 
pollution {esp. of the blood or skin ; also fg*). 

2634 T. Johnson Parry's Chirurg. xx. vii. (1678) 461 
A Alorphew or defedation of all the skin. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chyvt. 73 An extraordinary defedation of the 
blood. 2684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. v. 153 A purge must 
not be given in any defedation of the skin, a 1742 Bent- 
ley (J*)* The defedation of so many parts by a bad printer, 
and a worse editor. 2764 Grainger Sugar Cane iv. 282 
Successive crops Of defedations oft will spot the skin. 
2793 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. U843) 134 All these changes are 
so many defedations of the poem. 

Defoict, obs. form of Defeat. 

Defeisance, obs. form of Defeasance. 

+ Defei’t, defeat, a. Obs. Also 5 defect, 
deffait. [a. OF. defeit , desfeit , -fail, pa. pple. ot 
desfaire, defaire to undo : see Defeat^.] Marred, 
disfigured. , r . 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 6x8 To ben defet [ 
and pale, and woxen lesse. Ibid. v. 2219 He sod _ | . 

disfigured) was, hat no maner man Vnne|>e myg > 
knowe her he wente. 2483 Caxton , in i. nn , Vf . 

Hadde her uisage deffait in such wise that she 
to eueri creatoure. 02605 Montgomerie T g 5 
weeping said : — ‘ O deidly corps, defet . 

Defeit, Defeiture, obs. ff. Defeat, -uke. 

T Defe-ke, V. Obs. [a. F. dlflquer, ad. L. de- 

fiveare to Defecatk.] -Defecate v. 3. 

J , „ -r- rt ,.v . * 1 Bv the meanes whereof all 


Forms: 


1605 Timme Qumil. 1. i-_ 3 

impure and coirupt matter ts defeled aad separated. 

Defence, defense (d'fe-ns), sb Ft 
3-6 defens, 3- defence, defense ; (5 (Mens, 
-ense, -ence, difence, 5-6 deffence, 6 deffens). 
[Two forms: ME. OF. dtfens (Jejfam 

dtffcns, desfens, -fans, etc.) , Ph. de : Thamt 19, 
ad. L. dijensum thing forbidden, defended, etc.. 
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sb. use of pa. pple. of deftndere (see Defend) ; 
also ME. defense , a. OF. defense defence, prohibi- 
tion, ad. L. defen sa (Tertullian — defensio), f. pa. 
pple. defensus , analogous to sbs. in -dta, -side, -ee. 
In Eng. where c became early mute, and gramma- 
tical gender was lost, the two forms naturally ran 
together ; app. the spelling defence comes from the 
defens form ; cf. hennes , hens, hence ; penis, pens , 
Pence ; ones , ons, once \ sit hens, since ; Duns, dunce. 
The spelling defense is that now usual in the United 
States. 

(The pop. Romanic forms were de-, dij/cso, -Jesa , cf. It. 
difesa , OF. des-, de/-, de/eis, defois, Norman difais , and 
defeise, defoise.)] 

The action of defending, in the various senses of 
the verb, q.v. 

The order here followed is as in the verb, though this does 
not quite agree with the chronological data in hand. 

X, The action of warding off, and of prohibiting. 
{Ohs. or arch.) 

f 1. The action of keeping off, or resisting the 
attack of (an enemy). Ohs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 4715 In defense of hor fos, pat on flete 
lay. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v 1. exeix. 206 Fory s defence of 
his enemyes. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. I' I II, c. 12 For the 
maintenaunce of his warres, inuasion and defence of his 
enemies. 1588 Ld. Burghley Let. to Sir F. Walsyngham 
19 July, 5000 footmen and 1000 horsemen for defence of 
the enemy landing in Essex, 

b. ? Offence. Ohs. 

c 1400 Destr . Troy 2692 What defense has pou done to our 
tlerc goddes ? 

t 2. The action of forbidding ; prohibition. Ohs. 
(exc. as in b, c.) 

a 1300 Ten Covtmandm. 15 in E. E. P. (1862) 16 Hou he 
ssold folke tech, and to ssow ham godis defens hope to 
3ung and to oldeof pe .x. commandemens. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl.Synnc 11098 pe sekesteyn, for alle pat defense, Jyt 
he jaue pe body ensense. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 193 
Adam afterward a3eines his defence, Frette of pat fruit. 
a 1450 Knt.de la 7 bwr(i 868 ) 56 Eve. .bethought her not 
aright of the defence that God had made to her husbonde 
and her. 1526 J. Hacket Let. in MS. Cott. Galba ix. 35 
The Gowernour wyll macke a partyculer deffens and 
comandment. .for the anychyllment and destruccion of thys 
nywe bokes. 1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 94 The pope . . 
wrote unto him by an other briefe, with defence not to 
proceede in the cause, a 1698 Temple <J.), Severe defences 
may be made against wearing any linen under a certain 
breadth. 

b. In defence-, (of fish, or waters) prohibited 
from being taken, or fished in. Defence-month = 
Fence-month. (Cf. Fence sb. 7 , ri.) 

1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Fenccmoneth, All waters where 
salmons be taken, shall be in defence, .from the nativitie. 
1736 W, Nelson Laws cottc. Game 77 The Fence-Month, 
by the antierjt Foresters was called the Defence-Month, and 
is the Fawning Time. 1758 Descr. Thames 174 Salmon 
shall be in Defence, or not taken, from 8th September to 
St. Martin’s Day. x8x8 Hassell Rides fy Walks II. 63 
During the defence months, which are March, April, and 
May, at which time the fish . . are spawning. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 6 May xo/i Streams which were ‘put in defence in 
the reign of his late Majesty King Henry II., and have 
been so maintained thereafter 

c. In the game of Ombre : see quot. 

1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 32 If* there be Defence, that is to 
say, if either of his adversaries undertake to forbid the 
Surrender. 

II. The action of guarding or protecting from 
attack. 

3. Guarding or protecting from attack; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury; protection. 
(The chief current sense.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 197 Wanne hii forsoke ys, and for 
slewped, and to non defence ne come, c 1300 K . Alts. 2615 
Alle that hadde power To beore weopene to defence, c 1325 
Coer de L. 6S40 Withe egyr knyghtes of defens. C1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 1139 Ye archewyves, stondith at defens. 
1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 214 With thritty thousand of defence. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9^18 In defience of pc folke. 14x8 R. E. 
Wills (1882) 31 A Doubeled of defence couered with red 
Leper, *1x533 Ld. Berners Hnon lxvii. 230 His defence 
coude not mxayle hym. 1548 Hall Citron. 57 He would 
rather dye in the defence than frely yeld the castle, a 1699 
Lady H alkett A utobiog. (18751 53 [He] drew his sword in 
the deffence of the inocentu X709 Tatler No. 63 f 2 His 
Sword, not to be drawn but in his own Defence. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian i, What are your weapons of defence? 
5875 Jowett Pla!o{t d. 2) V. 123 They are to take measures 
for the defence of the country. 

f b. Faculty or capacity of defending. Ohs. 

[c 1470 Henry Wallace vm. 803 The defendouris was off so 
fell defens.] 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 1078 Tliewalles were of 
that defence that ordinaunce did litle harme. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, v. i. 64 The Citie being but of small defence. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 5 A man of great defence. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 20 Pikes and Targets of great length and 
defence. 1654 Whitelocke Swed. Anthassy (1772) I. 203 
A castle, .neither large nor beauufull, or of much defence. 

c. In games; e.g. in Cricket, the guarding of 
the wicket by the batsman. Opposed to attack. 

1863 Daily's Mag. Sports Past. Sept. 44 The bowling . . 
the wickct-kccping, . .and the fine defence shown.. was all 
cricket in perfection. 1875 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 43 
Upon the introduction of the heavy mallet. -it wasfound that 
the ‘ attack’ was a great deal too strong for the ‘defence 
1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 Peate [bowler] got past his 
defence. 

d. Line of defence {Mill ) : (pi) a line or series 
of fortified points at which an enemy is resisted ; 


(£) Fortif a line drawn from the curtain to the 
salient angle of the bastion, representing the course 
of a ball fired from the curtain to defend the face 
of the bastion. 

1645 N. Stone Ruchirid. Fortif. 18 And that shall cut off 
the flanke at F, and bring the line of defence in towards the 
middle of the Curtain. 1802-3 tr * Pallas* Trav. (1812) II. 7 
The reader will find a distinct view, .of the gate and line of 
defence drawn from the side opposite to the Crimea. 1821 
Examiner 216/1 Compelled to fall back to Capua, a strong 
point in the second line of defence. X853 Stocqueler Milit. 
Encycl., Line 0/ Defence, .is either /chant or razant. • The 
first is, when it is drawn from the angle ; the last, when it is 
drawn from a # point in the curtain, ranging the face of the 
bastion in fortification. 

4. The practice, art, or # science’ of defending 
oneself (with weapons or the fists) ; self-defence ; 
fencing or boxing. 

1602 Shaics. Ham. iv. vit. q 8 Hee..gaue you such 
a Masterly report, For Art and exercise in your defence; 
And for your Rapier most especially. 1639 tr. Camus' 
Moral Relat . 148 An excellent Master of defence, with 
whom no man will fight . . for feare of his dexterity. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. 56 The Noble Science of Defence. 
1 yxx Lond. Gaz. No. 48B6/4 Has fought several Prizes, 
setting up for Master of Defence. 1828 Scott Tales of 
Grand f- Ser. ti. I. ii. 63 Fencing with a man called Turner, 
a teacher of the science of defence. 

5. Something that defends ; a means of resisting 
or warding off attack ; spec, {pi.) fortifications, 
fortified works. 

c 1400 Laitfranc's Ciritrg. 55 (MS. B), Leye a defens 
[MS. A defensifj aboute fie wounde. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 5 b, Whiche .. is our sauegarde and defence. 
1548 Hall Citron. 123 The duke strake the kyng on the brow 
right under the defence of y a hedpece. x6oo E. Blount tr. 
Conestaggio 316 The galleies. .often discharged all their 
artillerie against the defences. x6xi Bible Ps. xciv. 22 
The Lord is my defence. 1688 R. Holme Armomy in. 
457/2 Baskets filled with earth, are good defence in tymesof 
warr and hostility. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 62 Moun- 
tains are necessary, .as a defence against the violence of 
heat, in the warm latitudes. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges (ed. 3) 208 The defences of the Austrians on the 
right bank were strengthened by numerous batteries, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Defences , are the weapons of any 
beast ; as, the horns of a stag, the tusks of a wild boar, etc. 

6 . The defending, supporting, or maintaining by 
argument; justification, vindication. 

1382 Wyclif Phil. i. 16 Witinge for I am putt in the defence 
of the gospel. 1563 W1N3ET Four Scoir TJtrc Quest. Wks. 
1888 I. 69 Corroboringour iugement with sufficient defensis. 
J573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 10, 1 never yit tooke 
vppon me the defenc of ani quaestion. 1653 Gauden (title), 
Defence of the Ministry' and Ministers of the Church of 
England. X732 Law Serious C. xviii. (ed? 2) 333 In defense 
of this method of education. X848 Macaulay //is/. Eng. II. 
212 Nor is it possible to urge in defence of this act of James 
those pleas by which many arbitrary acts of the Stuarts have 
been vindicated or excused. 

b. A speech or argument in self-vindication. 

1557 N* T. (Genev.) Actsxxii. 1 Ye men, brethren and 
fathers, heare my defence which I now make vnto you. 
x6xi Bible Acts xix. 33 And Alexander beckened with the 
hand, and would haue made his defence vnto the people. 
1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 82 Mr. Bayes his Defence 
was but the blew-John of his Ecclesiastical Policy'. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 21 IV. 241 Socrates prefaces his defence 
by resuming the attack. 

+ 7. Without defence ; without remedy or help; 
unavoidably, inevitably. Ohs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 279 (Fairf. MS.\ I hadde ben 
dede withouten any' defence For drede of loves wordes. 
C1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 66 Glotenie coostip wipouten 
diffence Bope in diuerse dnnkis and meete. 

III. Law. [Originally allied to sense I, but now 
influenced by senses 3 , 6 : see Defend v. 6 .] 

8 . The opposing or denial by the accused party 
of the truth or validity of the complaint made 
against him; the defendant’s (written) pleading in 
answer to the plaintiff’s statement of claim; the 
proceedings taken by an accused party or his legal 
agents, for defending himself. 

1595 Tenues of Lawcs 57 b. Defence is that which the 
defendant ought to make immediately after the count or 
declaration made, that is to say, that he defendeth all 
the wrong, force, and dammage, where and when he ought, 
and then to proceede farther to bis plee, or to imparle. 1632 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 3x4 The defence is that 
the same was printed before he was borne, and he hath but 
renewed it, and is very sorry' for it. X768 Blackstone Comm. 
hi. xx. III. 29677 Defence, in it’s true legal sense, signifies 
not a justification, protection, or guard, which is now it’s 
popular signification; but merely an opposing or denial 
(from the French verb defender) of the truth or validity 
of the complaint. 1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist . (1786) I. 63 
Brutus, .demanded, .if they could make any defence to the 
crimes with which they had been charged. 18x7 W. Seiavyk 
Law Hist Prius (ed. 4) II. 2001 Malicious Prosecution. 
The usual defence to this action is, that the defendant had 
reasonable or probable grounds of suspicion against the 
plaintiff. Mod. Newspr. The examination of the witnesses 
for the defence. The prisoner refused counsel, and con- 
ducted his own defence. 

1 33efen.ee, defense, v. Obs. [f. Defence 
jL ; perh. in part a. OF. defenser, dcffcnccr , ad. L. 
difensare, freq. of dtfcndlrc to Defend.} Irons. 
To provide with a defence or defences ; to defend, 
protect, guard, (lit. and fig.) 

f 1400 Lanfrnnc's Cirtirg. 82 pis defensip [z’.r, defend ip] 
a membre fro corrupcioun, c 1440 Protttp. Parv. 115 De- 
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fensyn, defense, numb. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 184 (How] 
this lond schulde be defensed ageyn the cruelte of. Scott is. 
1559 Morwyng Evottym. 307 A bely of glasse diligently 
defenced with clay. 1570-6 Lambarde Perantb. Kent 
(1826) 155 For the defensing of this Realme against forreine 
invasion. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 260 Out he gate, 
defenst with aarkc of night. 1629 Shirley Wedding ir. ii, 
Wert thou defenced with circular fire, .yet I should Neglect 
the danger, 1637 Heywood Lond. Mirrour Wks. 1874 IV. 
313 This Fort, .is stil’d Imperial!, defenc’d with men ami 
officers. 1791 [see Defenced], 

Defenceable, obs. form of Defensible. 

T Defe*nced, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Defence sb. and 
v. + -ed.] Provided with defences ; fenced, pro- 
tected, fortified. 

*535 Cover dale Jer. xxxiv. 6 Stronge defensed cities of 
Iuda. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Uiop . (Arb.) i6x The well 
fortified and stronglie defenced wealthy. . of many Cities. 
x6x6 Surtl. & Markh. Country Far me 2 Wee must dresse 
some well-defenced piece of ground or greene plot for fruits. 
1633 Shirley Bird in Cage v. i, Where She could be more 
defend'd from all men’s ey'es. 1791 J. Townsend fount. 
Spain III. 309 Perello was formerly a defenced city'. 

Defe'ncerul, a. nonce-wd. [f. Defence sb. + 
-FUL : after defenceless .] Full of defences ; well 
protected or fortified. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. IV. 478 A commanding and de. 
fenceful way'. 

Defenceless, defenseless (d/fe-nsles), a. 

I . \\ ithout defence ; unguarded, unprotected. 

c 1530 Rcmedie of Love (R.), O ther disceit ynware and 
defencelesse. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvi. (R. 1 , King 
Dermote . . Was left defencelesse .. And fled to England. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 815 That fear Comes thundring back 
with dreadful revolution On my r defensless head. X713 
Lond. Gas. No. 5149/3 It is a Place entirely Defenceless. 
1740 Wesley Hymn, * Jesus, Lender of my soul ' ii ; Cover my 
defenceless head With the shadow of Thy wing. 1755 
Monitor No. 12 r 10 In the murder of the innocent and 
defenceless. 1841 Borrow Zincali I. xi. 50 To attack or 
even murder the unarmed and defenceless traveller. 

1 2. Affording no defence or protection, rare. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nr. 8x1 Defenceless was the 
Shelter of the Ground. 

Hence Defe*ncelessly adv., Defe'ncelessness. 
*7x723 Bp. Fleetwood [according to Todd uses] Defence- 
lessness. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxvi. (R.>, Defencelessness 
and devastation are repaired by fecundity. X813 Shelley 
Q. Mab iv. 136 All liberty and love And peace is tom from 
its [the soul’s] defencelessness. 1818 Todd, Dcfencelessly. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 9 His unprotected- 
ness, his utter defencelessness. 

Defencer : see Defensor. 

Defencible, -ive, obs. ff. Defensible, -ive. 
Defend (d/fe*nd), v. Also 3-6 defende, 4-6 
diffend(e, deffend(e, 5-6 dyffende ; 5 pa. t. and 
pple. defend(e, deffende. [ME. a. OF. defend-rt 
(nth c.) =Pr. defendre, Sp. defender , It. difcndcn 
L. defend-ifre to ward off, defend, protect, etc., 
f. De- I. 2 4-fendere (obs. exc. in compounds). 

The primary sense in Latin was (I.) to ward off (attack, 
danger, evil) from a person or thing. Hence, by exchange 
of objects, came (II.) To guard (the person or thing) from 
the attack or evil. (Cf. to keep harm off a person, and to 
keep a person from harm.) By a Romanic extension of 1 , 
the sense ward off passed into prohibit , forbid (I. 3'. 
Branch I is obsolete in Eng. exc. as retained in legal 
phraseology' (III); but the latter has also uses from II.] 

I. To ward off, avert, repel, restrain, prevent; 
with its extension, To prohibit. {Ohs. exc. as in III.) 

I I. To ward off, keep off (an assailant, attack, 
etc.) ; to repel, avert {lit. and fg.). Ohs. or dial. 

c 1314 Guy JVantt. (A.) 3046 Ich the defende sikerly. c 1400 
Laitf ratio's Ciritrg. 101 If Jmt ]>ou mygrist nou3t defende be 
crampe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eitg. lxi. 45, I ne had m^ght 
He power hym to defende fro me. __ <z ^533 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. A urel. (1546) U iij b, Venim is defended by' the home 
of an vnicorne, by triacle. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 17 To 
withstand and defend his enimyes. 1580 J. Frampton 
Monardes' Dial. J ’ron 142 b,The houses are made of boordes, 
to defende the great colde. 1609 Blundevil Dieting of 
Horses it Horses . . would be housed in Summer season with 
canuas to defend the flies. 1636 Denham Destr. Troy 431 
And, with their shields on their left arms, defend Arrows 
and darts. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 300 Men .. with 
staves in their hands, who could . . have defended it from 
the wall. 1808 Jamieson, Defend, to ward off. [In north of 
Scot!.] they commonly speak of ‘defending a stroke \ 
f 2. To keep ( from doing something), to prevent, 
hinder. Ohs. 

0x320 Scuytt Sag.667 (W.)Themperoursaide, ‘God the de- 
fende Fram god dai and fram god ende ! ’ c 1400 Test. Love 
111.(1560) 295/1 No love to be defended from the will of loving. 
c 1450 Merlin 29 Let vs diffende the kynge, that he se hym 
not quyk. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1262/2 Which 
walles greatlie defended the fire from spreading further. 
1660 R. Coke Poiycr <y Subj. 106 Trees, .planted to defend 
the force of the wind from hurting of the Church. 

t b. with negative clause, 
c X400 Laitfranc's Cirtirg. 95 pis oynement is myche worp 
for to defende pat pe malise of J>e cancre schal not wexen. 
1586 Cocan Haven Health Ep. Dcd., It keepeth the body' 
from corruption and defendeth that natural moisture be not 
lightly dissolved and consumed. 

f c. To restrain ; refl. to keep oneself, refrain. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xxx ix. [xl.] 12 Lord, y ne slial nouyt 
defenden myn lippes. it X340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 101 
Ffra all ill way. i. defended my fere, c 2400 Rem. Rdse 5800 If 
they hem yeve togoodnesse, Defend yrng hem from ydelne*se, 
*}* 3. To prohibit, forbid. Ohs. exc. dial. 
a. with simple obj. (with or without personal 
indirect (dative) obj.). 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 21764 (Colt.) pe ire pat was defend, c 1340 
Ibid. 27314 (Fairf.>, I defende pe hit. 1377 Langl. P. Pi, 
B. xv. IQ Is noyther peter J>e porter, ne poule with his fau. 
choune, pat wil defende me pe dore. c 1386 Chaucer Pars, 
T. r 532 At J>is ping is defended by god and holy chirche. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 17 Hit was defended vpon payn of deth. 
1349 Comp l . Scot. 140 The ciuil lauis deffendis and forbiddis 
at monopoles and conuentions of the comont pepil. x6i6 
B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. iv, I doe defend 'hem any thing 
like action. 167* Milton P. R. si. 368 No interdict Defends 
the touching of these viands pure. <21698 Temple Ess. Cure 
Gout Wks. 1731 I. 146 The Use of it pure being so little 
practised, and in some Places defended by Customs or Laws. 
fb. with infin. (usually preceded by personal 

obj.). 

c 1330 R. BruNne Citron. (1810) 303 pe pape me defendes. . 
To renne on landes. c i4°o Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 
He defendeth no man to holde no law other pan him lyketh. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/2 He defended to paye the 
trewage. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I, xliii, It is 
defendit be our lawis, to sla ony salmond fra the viii day of 
September to the xv day of Novembre. 1604 E; G. 
D' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xxvii. 409 It was defended vpon 
paine of death, not to marry againe together. 

f c. with obj. clause (with or without personal 
obj.) ; usually with pleonastic negative. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron . Wace (Rolls) 12614 He com- 
aundes pe, & defendes, pat pou of ftraunce nought entremet. 
a 1430 Knt. de la Four (1868) 8t He defended her in payne 
of her lyff she shulde no more come there, c 1530 Lo. 
Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt . 164 The other knightes wolcle 
have fought with Arthur ; but theyr mayster defended them 
the contrary. Ibid. 281. 1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 220 

It was defended that none shoulde doe sacrifice in the temple 
of Minerua. x66o Stillingfl. Iren. it. viii. § 2 Whether . . 
it be defended by Gods Law, that he and they should 
preche. 

f d. cllipt. with personal obj. only ; also absol. 
0232$ Coer de L. 1477 Thus deffendes Modard the kyng. 
1382 Wychf Nitm. xi. 28 My Lord, Moyses, defend hem. 
3382 — Judg. xv. 1 And whanne he worn goo . . as he was 
wont, the fadir of hir defendide hym. 

f e. a person from doing something. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 1. 167 Eue was dyfiendyd fro 
y« etinge of fruyte. 1672 Wycherley Love in Wood 111. ii, 
To. - put you to bed to Lucy and defend you from touching 
her. 1864 N. *f Q. 3rd Ser. V. 296/1 A few years ago 
I heard a governess [in Nottinghamshire! say to a round- 
backed pupil, * I defend you from sitting in easy chairs’. 

If In God defend— c God forbid the senses 'pro- 
hibit 9 ( 3 ) and * avert’ ( 1 ) seem to unite. 

1389 Eng, Gilds 4 3if it be so p l eny debat chaunselich 
falle among eny of hem, p c god defende. 1425 Poston Lett. 
No. 5 I. 19 God defende that any of my.saide kyn shuld he 
of swyche governaunce. 1552 T. Barnabc in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. II. 202 Yf so be yt that we shoulde warre with 
them, (as God defende). 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 98 
God defend the Lute should be like the case. 1663 Petys 
Diary 31 Oct., The plague is much in Amsterdam, and we 
in fears of it here, which God defend. 1695 Congreve 
Love for L. H. i, Marry, Heaven defend !— I at midnight 
practices ! 

XI. To guard from attack, etc. ; to • protect, 
vindicate. 

4. irans. To ward off attack from ; to fight for 
the safety of ; to keep safe from assault or injury ; 
to protect, guard. 

c 125° Old Kentish Scnti. in O. E. Misc. 28 Mirre .. is 
biter, and be po biternesse defendet pet Cors pet is mide 
t-smered pet no werm nel comme i-hende. 1207 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 173 Fy^tep vor 3ure kunde,and defendep 30ure ryjte. 
1393 Gowf.r Con/. III. 208 She, which wolde her lond defende. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvnt. i. (1405) 739 Smalle 
beestys that Jacke sharpe teeth and clawes ana homes ben de- 
ffendyd wyth ablynesseof membres. C1400 M AUNDEV.(Roxb.) 
ix. 33 Armour hafe pai nane to defend Pam with, a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 2034 That he had ofte here landis deffende. 
1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps., Prayer 395 From Turke and 
Pope defend vs Lord. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 515 Trees. . 
defended and clad with thick leaued branches. X700 S. I., tr. 
Pry he's Voy.E. India 108 One of the Buffets defended himself 
very well of the first Dog that came at him. c 1750 in * Bat ’ 
Crick. Man . (1850) 30 It [cricket] is performed by a person, 
who, with a clumsy wooden bat, defends a wicket. 1874 
Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 98 The citizens swore to defend 
the King with money and blood. 

b. absol. (for refll) To make defence. 
a i533 U D * Berners Huon xlix. 164 Yf he come and assayle 
me 1 shall defende as well as I can. 1548 Hall Citron. 50 
Some strake, some defended. 1667 Milton P . L. xi. 657 
Others from the Wall defend. 

f c. To * fence’ a court : see Fence v. 8 . Obs. 
1609 Skf.ne Reg. Maj. 1x3 Item, after the Court be 
affirmed, ^ and defended, na man aught to speik . . bot they 
ilke parties, and their forespeakers, and their counsell. 

5. To support or uphold by speech or argument, 
maintain, vindicate ; to speak or write in favour of 
(a person or thing attacked). 

, 3 34 ° Hampole Pr. . Consc. 5 359 In nathyng may pal be 
excused pan .pai may defende pam be na ways. 1395 W. 
Dynet Oath 0/ Reeantn. in Academy 17 Nov. (1883) 331/1 
Pat I . . ne defende [no] conclusions ne techynges of the 
IoUardes. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 856 pe bischop pe 
clerkes malyce kende, Bot nouthir party he defende. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VI II, c. 19 Preamble, Erronyously defendyng 
& maynteynyng his seid obstynatc opynyons. 1581 J . Bell 
H addon! s A nsw. Osor. 29 b, Whose lyfie and doctrine 1 did not 
undertake to defende. 1708 J. Chamber la yne St. Gt. Brit. 
in. xi. (1743) 280 That he defend three questions in Natural 
Philosophy. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. n. 235, 1 am 
far from pretending . . to defend this passage of Irenseus. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 2 Are we only to be per. 
mitted to defend general principles? 

*fb. with obj. clause : To maintain (a statement 
impugned) ; to contend. Obs. 


c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aymon xxvi. 546 Here hen our 
gages, how that we will defende that our fader slew never 
foulques of moryllon by treyson. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 
357/2 Their Masse, .which e our Papistes so wickedly defende 
to bee a sacrifice. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 9 Others to 
the contrary defended it was not so. 1607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts (1658) 25 But that these [animals] can be properly 
called Asses, no man can defend. C1620 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue 21 This [vowel] sum defend not to be idle. 

III. Law. (Originally belonging to I, but also 
with uses from II.) 

6. a. Of the defendant : To deny, repel, oppose 
(the plaintiff’s plea, the action raised against him); 
absol. To enter or make defence, b. To vindicate 
(himself or his cause), c. Of a legal agent : To 
take legal measures to vindicate; to appear, address 
the court, etc. in defence of (the accused). 

[c X2oo Select Pleas 0/ Crown (1888), Petrus venit et totum 
defendit de yerbo in verbum. cxzzz Brae ton's Note-bk. I. 
250 Et Alicia venit et defendit ius eorum.] 1428 Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 5 Seand pat he myght . . deny nor defend this 
mater na langer, he knawleged and graunted his trespas. 
X484 Caxton Fables 0/ A l/once ( 1 889) 3 After that the cause 
had be wel deffended and pleted by bothe partyes. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 742 The right use [of 
law is] both for the plaintife to sue, and for the defendant 
to defend. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 296/7, 1B83 J. 
Hawthorne Dust xxxvii. 306 A letter announcing that the 
defendants in the case of Desmoines v. Lancaster declined 
to defend. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 201/2 A solicitor 
to a trust has authority to defend legal proceedings, though 
not to initiate them. Mod. The prisoners were defended by 
Mr. L. On his trial he defended himself (or, conducted his 
own defence) with great ability. 

*p Defe'nd, sb. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Defend v.\ 
Defence. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 69 Sir . . made I not fair 
defend? 11470 Henry Wallace x. 1154 Sum men tharfor 
agaynys makis defend. 

Defendable (dffemdab'l), a. rare. Also 8 
-ible. [f. Defend v. + -able. Cf. K. ddfendable 
(from 13 th c.).] 

1. Capable of being defended or protected from 
assault or injury. 

i6ix Cotgr., De/ensablcy defendable . . which may be 
defended, guarded, or preserued. 1713 Derham P/tys. Theol. 
v. vi. (R.), [The skin] being easily defendible by the power 
of man’s reason and art. 1870 Daily News 25 Nov., 
That they should establish a defendable frontier. 

• 2. Capable of being maintained or vindicated ; 
defensible. 

3683 Cave Ecclesiastics 90 The death of Arsenius, which 
they knew was not defendable at a fair Audit. 

t Defe’ndance. Obs. Also 5 -ens. [a. OF. 
defeitdance, dejf ( 13 th c. in Godefroy), defence, 
resistance, f. defendre to Defend.] Defence. 

a 1500 Oral. Sap. in Anglia X. 389 Heelful defendens in 
alle dyuerse periles. 1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 550 Our 
chalenges,’ and defendances for combats in the field. 

Defendant (defendant), a. and sb. Also 4-6 
-aunt, 6 -ante, 7 -ent. [a. F. defendant (OF. 
defendant), pr. pple. of defendre to Defend ; also 
used absol.] A. adj. 

f 1. Used as pres, pple . Defending; him self 
defendaunt— in his own defence. Obs. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 6890 %if ich pi sone owhar a-slouj, 
It was me defendant anou}. c 1320 Sir Bettes 660 Men ne 
slou$ he nou5t, Boute hit were him self defendaunt ! 

2. Defending oneself, or an opinion, cause, etc., 
against attack ; making one’s defence ; being de- 
fendant in a suit (see B. 3 ). ? Obs. 

1596 Foxe's A . <5* M. 658/2 The defendant part was driven 
for a while to keepe silence. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 240 
(R.) Then commeth an officer and arresteth the party 
defendant. x68z Dryden King «$• Queen Epil. 16 ’Tis just 
like puss defendant in a gutter. 

4 3, Affording defence ; defensive. Obs. • 

1599 Skaks. Hen. V, 11. iv, 8 With men of courage, and 
with meanes defendant. 

B. sb. fl. A defender against hostile attack; 
opposed to assailant . Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon cxiii. 398 The citye was so sore 
assayld on all .partyes that the aefendauntys wyste not 
where to make resystence. 1548 Hall Citron. 54 Neither 
the assailauntes nor defendantes loke for any refuge. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World II. v. fii. § 15. 442 To beat the 
defendants from the Walk 1731 J. Gray Gunnery Pref. 21 
The defendants.. of the city.. were sorely gauled with all 
sorts of missive weapons, a 1787 Bp. Lowth Serin <5- Rem. 
289 Had a potent enemy invaded Sodom, .nothing could 
have inspired the defendants with truer courage, than 
virtue and the fear of God. 

*f*b. One who defends (an opinion, etc.). Obs. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. xoo Nor will it be enough for 
a Defendant of that Hypothesis to say, etc. 

»p 2. The party who denies the charge and accepts 
the challenge of the appellant in wager of battle. ' 
1520 Caxton' s Citron. Eng. vix. 143/2 Gloucestre . . was the 
appellaunt and Arthur was the defendaunt. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI t 11. iii. 49 Ready are the Appellant and Defend- 
ant. a 1645 Hey wood Fortune by Land 11. Wks. 1874 VI. 

§ 85 Neither challenger nor defendant are yet in field. x8z8 
cott F. M. Perth xxiii, The Knight of Kinfauris, the 
challenger, and. .the young Earl of Crawford, as represent- 
ing the defendant. 

3. Law . A ' person sued in a court of law ; the 
party in a suit who defends; opposed to plaintiff. 

4 A “ defendant ” is originally a denier ,’ but the notion of 
his protecting himself comes in early and prevails.’ Prof. 
F. W. Maitland. 


DEFENDER. 


a 1400 iu Eng. Gilds (1870)361 And bat commune law hym 
be y-entred, be axere and [?e defendaunt. 1550 Crowley 
Last Trump. 923 Retained of playntyfe, or of defendaunt. 
15S3 T. Wilson Rhet. 47 The complainaunt commenscth 
his action, and the defendaunt thereupon answereth. 1556 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 361. 1809 J. Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839) 123 The state cannot be made a defendant in 
a suit brought by an individual. 1859 Dickens T. Two 
Cities n. xii. The counsel for the defendant threw up his 
brief. 

+ 4. Phrase. In my , his (etc.) defendant : in one’s 
defence. Obs. 


[App. a corruption of me, him, def aidant in A. 1.] 

^ c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. 1*408 Whan o man sleeth another 
in his defendaunt. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. vii, Balyn 
that slewe this knyght in my defendaunt. 

Defended (dffe-nded),///. a. [f. Defend v.] 
Forbidden. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. t 258 pe beaute of pe fruyt 
defendid. 1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii, How justly am 
I punish’d . . For my defended wantonness 1 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 86 To know both Good and Evil, since his taste 
Of that defended Fruit. 

2. Guarded, protected, maintained against attack, 
etc. : see Defend v . 

x6x5 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 426 A Fidler . . is 
a defended night-walker : and under privilege of Musicke 
takes occasion to disquiet men. 1694 Avtadis of Greece 
Title p., His conquering of the defended mountain. X89X 
Daily News 7 Dec. 6/t The defended action of Duplany v. 
Duplany. .was set down, .for hearing on the following day. 
Defendee*. rare.— 0 [f. as prec. + ‘EE.] One 
who is defended. 

1864 in Webster. (Described as rare.) 

Defendens, -ent : see Defendance, -ant. 
Defender (dffemdw). Forms : 3, 6 defendor, 
4-7 -our, (4 -owr, 5 deffendour), 5- defender. 
[ME. and AFr. defendour = OF. defendeor (nom. 
defendere ), mod.F. difendeur , f. def end-re to De- 
fend. See -Eit 2 3. 

The OF. oblique case de/endeor, - edor , comes from 
a Romanic type defend itor-ein : cf. Pr., Sp M Pg. de/ettdedor. 
It. difeud it ore ; the nom. defendere, - ierre , Pr. defettdaire, 
was formed on the analogy of sbs. with -eor, - edor , in the 
oblique case from L. - dtSr-em .] 

1. One who defends, or wards off an attack ; esp. 
one who fights in defence of a fortress, city, etc. 

1297 R. Glouc. ( 1724 ) 198 He may ys owe lese, jyf pc 
defendor ap pe myjte. a X325 Prose Psalter xxxix. [xl.] 24 
pou art myn helper and my defendour. 1483 Cat h, A ngl. 93 
A defender, dejensor. X526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531 13 
Our kynge and defender. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1.(1611)26 
Men always knew that when force and iniury was offered, 
they might be defendours of themselues. 1607 Shaks. Cor . 
111. iii. 128 The power. .To banish your Defenders, c 1750 in 
4 Bat’ Crick. Man. (1850) 30 The oftener is the defender 
able to run between the wicket and the stand. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 474 After a severe struggle the de- 
fenders were driven out. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 128 All the 
inhabitants of the State are born defenders of it. 

+ b. The person who accepts the challenge to 
combat in wager of battle : = Defendant sb. 2 . 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie , If it be on the defendors side, 
he may refuse the combat offered. 

‘pc. A dog kept for purposes of defence; a 
watch- dog. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 124 margin, The greater 
sociable Dogs or defenders. 1688 R. Holme Armouiy 11. 
184/1 The Defenders are Dogs that forsake not their Master 
in Life nor Death. 

d. Irish Hist, (with capital.) Originally, one 
Who defended his home against marauders ; later, 
towards the end of the 18 th c., the name assumed 
by a society of Roman Catholics formed to resist 
the Orangemen. (See Lecky, Eng. in Eighteenth 
Cent. VII.) 

1796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 3/1 Defenders !!. .a party of 
these miscreants attacked a small public-house, .on the 
Trim road. 1798 Ann. Reg. 155 Irritated by this usage, the 
Catholics also associated for their defence, whence they 
were called Defenders. 1842 S. C. H all I re land 1 1. 121 
The Peep-of-day-boys originated in the north, about the 
year 1785.. they were met by a counter association, 4 the 
Defenders’. 1890 Lecky Eng. in lS/lt C. VII. 12. For six 
or eight months Defender outrages continued in this county 
almost uncontrolled. m . 

2. One who defends, upholds, or maintains by 
argument ; one who speaks or writes in defence of 


erson, cause, or opinion. _ 

44 (title), A Supplycacion to our most soveraigne Lor e 
ige Henry the Eyght, Kynge of England,.. and ? 
:st defender of Christ esgospe 11. i5?4 Hooker Bee . * 

v.(i 6 ii)t 34 Defenders of that which isPppish- 5 
.lingfl. Orig. Brit. i. 3 The Defendere of this! radamn 
i Emerson £>,g. Train, Char . Wks. (Bohn) H. S®? 
headstrong believers and defendere of t! P ; 

; Jowett Plato (ed. 0) IV. 377 The S “PM^f. v ' ri "“ n 0 r 

enthusiastic defender in the distinguish 

T Defender of the faith : ‘a title borne by the 
ereigns of England since Henry VIII, on whom 
i.e. Fidei defensor) was conferred by Pope Leo \ 
1521 as a reward for writing against Luther. Cf. 


, TacI Cl Hen. VIII dille), Anno regni jnuirtUsijm 



DEPENDING. 
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DEFENSIVE. 


App. i. 2 Elizabeth, by the grace of God. .defendour of the 
faith. 16*3 Ld. Herbert to fas. / in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. i. III.X65 Your sacred Majestie ..beeinge Defender of 
our Faithe. 

3. The party sued in an action at law; = De- 
fendant sb. 3. (Now the term in Sc. Law\ 
opposed to pursuer ; also used in Roman Law 
treatises.) 

c 1450 in Surtees Mise. (18901 59 Als well J» e playntyffe as 
he defender in all maner of playnttes. 175a j. Louthian 
Form of Process (ed. 2) 146 All Prosecutors may compear 
with four, and the Defenders with six of their Friends. 2861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Defender is the party against 
whom the conclusions of a process or action are directed. 
1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 102 In certain cases .. the de- 
fender in an action in personam must give security even 
when conducting his own defence. 

4 :. In the game of Ombre : see Defence sb. 2 c. 
3878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 33 The Defender has to fight 
out the game against the other two players. 

Hence Defenderism {Irish /fist.), the principles 
or policy of the Defenders. (Sense 1 d above.) 

3795 Hull Advertiser 19 Sept. 1/4 He.. avowed the 
principles of Defenderism.. 3796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 330 
It is now plain that Catholic defctulerism is the only restraint 
upon Protestant ascendency. 1837 Frascps Mag. XV. 54 
Defenderism finds fuel in Connaught, Leinster, and Munster. 
2890 Lecky Eng. in iZth C. VII. 13. 

Defenderesse, obs. form of Defendress. 
Defendible : see Dependable. 

Defending (dJTe’ndig), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Defend : a. The warding off 
of attack, etc. 

c 1300 K. A lis . 676 N ow con Alisaundre . . of sweordis tum- 
yng, Apon stede, apon justyng, And ’sailyng, of defendyng. 
3382 Wyclif Phil. i. 7 In defendyng and confermyng of the 
gospel. 3483 Caih. A ngl. 93 A Defendynge, brachium, 
custodia, dejensio. 3585 Stubbes Anat. Abus. if. (1882) 97 
Power of defending of life. _ 3675 tr. MachiavellCs Prince 
(Rtldg. 2883) 273 The storming or defending of towns, 
fb. Forbidding, prohibition. Obs. 

C1400 Test. Love in. (1560) 295/2 Prohibicion, that is, de- 
fendyng. 

Defending, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That defends : 
see the verb. 

1881 Daily Nezvs 5 Nov. 5/8 Some of those discrepancies 
which defending counsel delight in discovering. 

t Defe'n&less, a. Obs. rare. [See -less.] 
Defenceless. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) I. 42 Pointing a Musket to 
a dcfendless Man’s Breast. 

Defendor, -our, -owr, obs. ff. Defender. 
Defendress (dffe-ndres). Now rare. In 6-7 
-Bresse, -resso. [a. F. defenderesse , fem. of de~ 
fendeur : see -ess.] 

1 . A female defender, protector, or maintainor. 
3509 Fisher Wks. (18761 301 Good preestes and clerkes to 
whome she was a true defenderesse [ed. 1708 defendresse]. 
1582 Mulcaster Positions : Ded., Elizabeth by the Grace of 
God Queene of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, defendresse 
of the faith, &c. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. IXXV.G677) 335 
Virtue is a Defendress, and valiants the heart of man. 1749 
H. Walfole Lett. H. Mann (1834! II. exeix. 265 Gracious 
Anne . . would make an admirable defendress of the new 
faith. 

f 2 . A female defendant in a suit. Obs. 
x6xx E. Grimstone Hist. France 1042 That which afflicts 
the Defendresse much more, is that the Complainants obiect 
against her, that she loued not her child. 

+ Defe'ndrix. Obs. rare, [f. Defender, after L. 
feminines in -{t)rix : the L. word was defenstrix .] 
= prec. 1. 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 35 You fight . . for your 
Soveraigne Lady, defendrix vnder God of the same [gospell]. 
+ Defeneration. Obs. rare.~° [n. of action 
from L. defetterare to involve in debt, exhaust by 
usury, f. fxnus, fenus interest, usury.] 
x6$6 Blount Glossogr . , Defeneration , a taking mony 
upon usury. 

Defenestration (dzfenustr^jhn). [mod. f. 
L. De- I. 1, 2 + fenestra a window : so in mod.F.] 
The action of throwing out of a window. 

. Defenestration of Prague , the action of the Bohemian 
insurgents who, on the 21st of May 1618, broke up a meeting 
of Imperial commissioners and deputies of the States, held 
in the castle of the Hradshin, and threw two of the commis- 
sioners and their secretary out of the window; this formed 
the prelude to the Thirty Years’ War. 

1620 Rellq. Wo! ton. (1672) 507 A man saued at the time 
of the defenestration. 1837 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 521, 
I much admire the manner in which the defenestration 
is shown [in a picture). 2863 Neale Ess. Liturgiol. 238 
Which commencing at the defenestration of Prague, .termi. 
nated in the peace of Westphalia. 

Defens, obs. form of Defence. 

Defensable, ME. form of Defensible, q.v. 
tDefensal, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. defen - 
sal -is, f. defens-tttn Defence : see -al. (OF. had 
deffcnsal sb. defence.)] Pertaining to defence. 

2560 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 800 Charge him compeir 
befoir my Maicstie. .To heir him self accosit of crueltte.. 
With exceptionis, and enusis defcnsall. 
f D e f e *ns ati ve , a. and sb. Obs. Also-itive. 
[f. H type *defcnsdtiv-us (prob. used in 1 5-1 6th c. 
Latin), f. defers at', ppl. stem of defensdre to ward 
off, defend, freq. of defer, dire to Defend : sec -ive.] 
A. adj. 1 . Having the property of defending; 
defensive, protective. 


' 1603 Holland Plutarch* s Mor. 19 As with a defensative 
hand about it. 1615 Markham Eng. Houseiv. 11. i- (1668) 41 
Lay it within the defensive plaister before rehearsed. 2068 
Howe Bless. Righteous {1Z2S) 240 The efficacy and defensa- 
tive power of moral goodness. 

b. = Defensible 1 b. 

1591 F. Sparry Geomancie 85 The Citie. .is not defensatiue 
and [is] ill maintayned by men of force. 

2 . Made in defence or vindication of something. 
a 2703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark ii. 22 Observe the defen- 
sative plea which our blessed Saviour makes. 

B. sb. = Defensive sb. 1. (Very common in 
1 7th c.) 

3576 Baker fcwcU of Health 7 b, Defensatfves . . for ex- 
pelling the Plague. 1583 H. Howarde {title, A Defen- 
satiue against the Poyson of supposed Prophecies. 26x2 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 28 A good defensative 
against all venemous humours. 2658 Sir T. Browne Card. 
Cyrus iii. 126 Houseleek, which old superstition set on the 
tops of houses, as a defensative against lightening, a 2711 
Ken Serm. Wks. (1838) 260 Abstinence, the best defensitive 
a Christian can have. 2758 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. 
(3771) 94 A Defensitive composed of Bole Armenia[c], The 
White of an Egg, and Vinegar. 2783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morell) 1, A defensative against poison. 

t Defe'nsatrice. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. de- 
fens at fix, - tricem , fem. of defc'nsdtor, agent-n. from 
defensdre : see prec.] Defendress. 

c 1450 Mirottr Saluaciottn 3984 Virgine Marie.. is oure 
blissed deffensatrice. 

Defense, -fenser, var. of Defence, Defensor. 
Defensibility (dffensibrllti). [f. next + -m\] 
The quality of being defensible ; capacity of being 
defended. 

3846 Grote Greece 11. ii. II. 344 The extreme defensibility 
of its frontier. 2859 J. White Hist. France (i860) 5 The 
perfect defencibility of the French territory. 

Defensible (dxTe‘nsib’ 1 ), a. Forms : a. 3-6 
defensable, (5 -abill, -abylle, deffensable, 6 
Se. defensabil, 6-7 defenceable) ; / 3 . 5- defen- 
sible, (5 diffensyble, 5-6 defensyble, 7 defen- 
cible). [Etymologically there are here two distinct 
words: a. defensable , a. F. defensable (12th c. in 
Hatzf.) L. defensdbil-cm (St. Ambrose, c 375), f. 
defensdre to ward off, freq. of defendlre to defend. 
In the latter part of the 15th c. this began to be 
displaced by 0 . defensible, ad. L. defensibil-em 
(Cassiodorus, e 550), f. L. defens-, ppl. stem of 
defendere. This expelled the former before 1 700. 
In French also defensible appears in 17-1 8th c., 
but both forms are there archaic, the ordinary word 
being difendableb\ 

f 1 . Affording, or capable of affording, defence ; 
defensive. (Cf. Fencible A. 1-3.) a. Of men- 
at-arms: Fit or able to defend a fortress, etc. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc.< 3^24) 549 Hii hulde hom there defensables, 
to lib be other to deie. 2481 Caxton Godfrey 306 Ther were 
therin turkes many, hardy and defensable. 25 02 Arnolde 
Citron. (18x3) 289 Wyth certayn nombre off defensible par- 
sones. 1549 Comfl. Scot. xix. 363 Sa mony of you that ar 
defensabil men. 15 99 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. iii. 50 We no 
longer are defensible. 1636 Prynne Hutnb. Rcmonstr. 4 
Great Navies of Ships and people defensible. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xix, Every defensible man of you . . keep his 
weapons in readiness. 

+ b. Of fortresses, fortified places, etc. Obs. (but 
often not distinguishable from sense 3). 

1382 Wyclif jfudg. yi. 2 Thei maden to hem . . moost 
defensable placis te withstonden. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4168 
A portecolys defensable. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
vi. 149 Barbacanes well defensable. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay s Voy. Turkic 1. xvi. 17 This Bourg is not 
defensible agaynst any great siege. 1627 Speed England , 
Garttsey § 2 A Pale of Rockes . . uery defensible vnto the 
Hand. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. viii. 361 What charges 
have been bestowed on it since to make it defenceable. 
3781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. III. lxiv. 609 He maintained the 
most useful and defensible posts. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 129 Notwithstanding the vast population and 
defensible strength of Constantinople. 

+ c. Of weapons, armour, or habiliments. Obs. 
24x8 Hen. V in Riley Loud. Mem. (1868) 66 4 In here best 
and most defensable harneys. 2480 Plumpton Corr. 40 
In there most defensible arrey. 25x3 Act 5 Hen. VIII , c. 6 
AnvArmour or defenceable Geer of War. 1548 Hall C/cron. 
56 The citezens. .had provided for al thinges necessary and 
defensible. 

f d. gen. Defensive, protective. Obs. 

*545 Primer Hen. VIII (1546) 156 Be thou unto me 
. .a defensible God. 1574 Hyll Planting 77 Covered with 
clay, or some other defensable playster. 
t 2 . In a state of defence against attack or injury ; 
safe. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's Anew. Osor. 076 b, That such as 
are buryedin the cowle and weede of a Franciscanc Fryer, 
are forthwith defensible enough agaynst all the Devilles 
and furies of hell. Ibid. 487 b, Y l her life might have 
eskaped safe, and defensible from those raging stormes. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 253 We could not leave the 
work in a more defensible state. 

b 3 . Capable of being defended against attack or 
injury. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Ceuestaggio 207 The rocke with such 
unexpert soldiers was not defensible. 1704 Addison Italy 
(*733) 304 Defensible by a very little Army against a 
numerous Enemy. ^ x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (3817) I. 259 His 
fortress was defensible against all the power of man. 2873 
Burton H ist. Scotl. VI. Ixxii, 256 Dumbarton was supposed 
to be more defensible. 


4 . fg. Capable of being defended (in argument), 
maintained, or vindicated ; justifiable. (The chief 
current sense.) 

2413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sonde 1. xvii. (1859) 18 My cause.. was 
nought defensable by ought that I couthe se._ c 1555 Harps- 
field Divorce Hen. VIII (3878) 48 The marriage is defence- 
able enough. 3674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 153 This is 
scarce defensible. 1769 funius Lett. xvi. 71 The.. resolu- 
tion., is defensible on general principles of reason. 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. in. vii. 387 A more defensible, or 
a juster claim. 3875 Whitney Ltfe Lang. ix. 154 In a true 
and defensible sense. 

Hence Defe’nslbleness. 

a 3689 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 14. The defensibleness of 
the Country by reason of its Situation on the Sea. 3830 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 229 The defensibleness 
of particular branches of a system. 

Defensibly (d/Temsibli), adv. Also 5-6 
-sably, 6 -cibly. [f. prec. + -lv 2 .] 
fl. In a ‘ defensible ' manner; so as to afford 
defence or protection : see prec. 1. Obs. 

2464 in Rymer Fadera (1710) XI. 524 Every Man .. he 
Well and Defensibly arrayed, a 1533 L°- Rerners Huen 
cxliii. 530 Aboue .iii. M. horses defensablyaparaylyd. 3599 

R. Crompton Mansion of Magnatt. N iv b. The houses 
were all of stone, very strongly and defencibly builded. 

2 . In a manner defensible by argument ; justi- 
fiably. 

x88o Variorum Teachers' Bible Isa. vii. 14 The Hebrew 
prefixes the article, which A. V. defensibly regards as that 
of species. 

Defension (dHe*nJan). Also 6 -syon, -cion, 
[ad. L. defension-em, n. of action from defendere 
to Defend. Cf. OF. defension , - sittn (n-i6th c. 
in Godef.),] 

f 1 . = Defence ; protection, vindication, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xlviii. 7 Domes of defensioun [X388 
defence). 14.. Balade , IX Ladies Worthie (Chaucer’s 
Wks. 1561), Against the proud Grekes made defencion With 
her victorious hand. 1514 R. Pace in Fiddes Wolsey 11. 
(1726) 203 In the defension of your gracis causis. <7x555 
Philpot Exam. 4 * Writ. (Parker Soc.) 325 The just defen- 
sion against his unjust accusation. 

2 . In R.C. Colleges : The formal defence of a 
thesis or proposition as an academic exercise. 

1563 Foxe A. < 5 * M. 862a, He withstandeth the Popes 
Supremacie .. in his disputations and defensions. x6..W. 
Blundell in Crossby Records 175 My said brother did make 
his public defension of Philosophy in the Roman college. 
i 8 < 5 r F. C. Husesbeth Life J. Milner 8 He never taught 
in the Schools, nor made any public defensions. 3886 
J. Gillow Lit. Hist. Eng. Catholics II. 458 This defension 
took place in the palace of Cardinal Guise. 

Hence + Defe*nsional a ., pertaining to defence. 
1762 tr. Bu selling's Syst. Geog. III. 682 The arsenal, the 
defensional office [at Freiburg, Switzerland). 
Defensitive: see Defensative. 

Defensive (dtTe'nsiv), a. and sb. Also 4-5 
-sif, 5 -syue, 6 -sife, deffeneive, 7 defencive. 
[a. F. difensif, - ive (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. med.L. 
defensiv-us , f. defens-, ppl. stem of L. defendHt : 
see -ive.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the quality of defending against attack 
or injury ; serving for defence ; protective. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 13 Aboute \>e wounde Ieie 
a medicyn defensif. 1495 Act ix Hen. VII , c. 64 Preamb., 
Armours Defensives, as Jakkes, Salettis, Brigandynes. 
1548 Hall Citron. 169 b, Any weapon, either invasive or 
defensive. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 48 As a Moate de- 
fensiue to a house. 1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 
100 A boorded Arche, .defensive against sunne and raine. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 330 The Nut is cloathed 
with a defensive husk. 1655 Fuller Clu Hist. ix. 11. § # 2i 
IV. 357 A Castle (then much decayed, never much defensive 
for this City). 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 361 An 
hard, firm shell, which furnishes, .both offensive and defensive 
armour. zSj^Bouteli. Arms ^ Arm.u. gWhen they invaded 
Gaul, the Romans, .wore defensive armour formed of iron, 
t b. Of fortified places : = Defensible 1 b. Obs. 
x6ox R. Johnson Kittgd. 4 ' Ccmmiv. (1603) 259 To 
immure themselves in such defensive places. 1634 Nik T. 
Herbert Trav. (1638) 81 The Citie is . . made defensive by 
many helps of nature and industry. 

+ c. Of persons : Capable of making defence. 
Obs. rare . 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 393 The faint Satanic Host Defen- 
sive scarse, or, with pale (ear surpris'd. 

+ d. With of : Serving to ward off, or to protect 
against. Obs. rare. 

2725 Pope Odyss. xxiil 196, I rais’d a nuptial bow’r And 
roof’d defensive of the storm and show’r. 

2 . Made, formed, or carried on for the purpose 
of defence: opposed to offensive (= aggressive). 

2580 North Plutarch (1676) 455 The Athenians made 
League offensive and deffenstve with them. 2631 Gouge 
God's Arrosvs in. § 60. 293 The bloud which in defensive 
warre is shed. 1678 Lady Chaworth in 12 th Ref . Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App.v, 44 A league offencive and defencive with 
Holland. _ 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 353 Able to wage 
only a tedious defensive war. 2787 Mad. DArblay Diary 
Alar., I wax obliged to resolve upon a defensive conduct # in 
future. 1869 Rawljnson A tic. Hist. 180 Alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between Sparta and Bceotia. 

3 . Of or belonging to defence. 

2643 Slingsby Diary (1836) 102 They . . lay at a defensive 
guarde. 2684 R. H. School Recreation 67 Having shewn 
you the Defensive part, I shall now proceed to the Offen- 
sive. : 1739 J. Trapp Right, otter-much (1758) 16 Going to 
law is absolutely unlawful, even on the defensive side. 2845 

S. Austin Ranne's Hist. Ref. III. 275 Their position was 
entirely a defensive one. 



DEFENSIVELY. 


DEFERENCE, 


4 . Spoken or written in defence of something ; of 
the nature of a defence or vindication. , 

1604 Broughton (title), Two little Workes defensive of our 
Redemption. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. too His de- 
fensive allegation, to which he is entitled in his turn to the 
plaintiff's answer upon oath. 1893 Bookman June 85/2 An 
appreciative essay, partly defensive of his memory. 

B. sh. 

tl. Something that serves to defend or' protect; 
esp. in Med. and Surg. a bandage, plaster, oint- 
ment, or medicine, serving to guard against injur}', 
inflammation, corruption, infection, etc. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanf ratio’s Cirurg, 214 pou schalt algate aboute pe 
sijknes leie a defensif of bole & terra sigillata. 1544 Phaer 
Pest Hence (1553) Pivb, Lava defensiue about the sore. 2562 
Turner Herbal ti. 41 b, If it be layd vnto woundes, it is 
a good defensiue for them. 1610 Markham Masterpiece n. 
clxxtii. 485 It is also an excellent defensiue against fluxes 
of blood, a 1626 Bacon (J.\ Wars preventive .upon just 
fears, are defensives, as well as on actual invasions. 1665 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 150 Wear this defensive for my 
sake. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.y. Wounds , If a Nerve 
happens to be cut, you must dose it, and use a Defensive, 
to* prevent a concourse of Humours. 

2 . A position or attitude of defence: usually in 
phr. to stand {act, etc.) on the defensive . [Absolute 
use of A. 3.] 

1 60 1 R. Johnson Ningd. <$• Commw. (1603) 178 Onely to 
stand upon the defensive. 1708 Swift Predictions , The 
French army acts now wholly on the defensive. 1797 Burke 
Corr. IV. 431 In debate, as in war, we confine ourselves to 
a poor, disgraceful, and ruinous defensive. 1828 Scott F. 
M . Perth xxxiv, The two brethren . . striking both at once, 
compelled him to keep the defensive. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) III. xii. 152 The plan of the Duke was to stand 
wholly on the defensive. 

f 3 . One who defends himself against attack : 
opposed to assailant or aggressor. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 79 They, .retired home, leaving 
the Georgians Victors, though defensives. 

Defensively (dffe-nsivli), adv. [-ly 2.] j a 
a defensive manner ; by way of defence. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. II. Wks. (1852) 59 Camalodunum, 
where the Romans had seated themselves to dwell pleasantly, 
rather than defensively, was not fortifi’d. 1692 I.uttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) II. 370 We shall t it's beleived, act only de- 
fensively. 1:884 Mrs. Oliphant in Blackw. Mag. Jan. 5/2 
Lady Mary put up her hand defensively. 

Defensiveness, [-ness.] The quality of 
being defensive. 

1600 F. Walker .S’/. Mauiievillc 131a, They want no 
defensiuenes against the cold. 1828 Examiner 643/1 The 
position of defensiveness. 1885 G. Meredith Diana I. xv. 
323 Arousing her instincts of defensiveness. 

Defensor (diTe-rtssr, -/a). Forms : 4-5 de- 
fensour, (4-6 -oure, 5 -owie), 6 defencor, 6- 
defensor. [ME. and AFr. defensour -- OF. *de- 
fenscor, in 13th c. deffenceour, mod.F. dffemtur 
L. defensaior-em (Jerome), agent-n. from defensdre, 
freq. of defend ere to Defend. By later changes 
in Eng. the word is completely assimilated to L. 
defensor, agent-n. from defendere. ] 
f 1 . A defender. Ohs. 

Chief Defensor of the Christian Church , a title formerly 
bestowed by the Pope upon individual kings, as upon 
Henry VII of England. 

1375 Barbour Briice xvii, 745 Sum of the defensouris war 
All dede, and othir woundit sare. r 2430 Lydg. Bochas 1. 
xvi. (1554) 33 a, To holy churche he was chief defensour. 
1509 Fabyan vn. (1533) 690. 1530 Palsgr. Introd, 10 Henry 
by the grace of God, kynge of Englande and of France, 
defensor of the faythe. 1596 Fore's A. M. 591/1 Any of 
their fautors, -comforters, counsellers, or defensers. 16x1 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. jx. xx. 72 Chiefe Defensor of Christs 
Church. 1670 Famous Conclave Clement VIII 29 The only 
defensor and supportor of the Catholick Religion. 

2 . Rom. Hist. ‘ In the later period of the empire 
(after 365 a. d.), title of a magistrate in the pro- 
vincial cities, whose chief duty was to afford 
protection against oppression on the part of the 
governor ’ (Lewis & Short). 

c * 37 ° Wyclif Eng , Wks. (1880) 395 And saynte gregori 
■wrote to he defensoure of rome in J>is maner. [1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1872) I. 341 But the Defcnsores were also magis- 
trates and preservers of order.] 1841 W. Spalding Italy <5* 
It. 1 st. 1 . 112 The defensors differed in both respects. 1855 
Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) II. ni. v. 45 What the defensor 
had been in the old municipal system. 

3 . Roman Law. One who took up the defence 
and assumed the liability of a defendant in an 
action. 

1875 Poste Gains jv. Comm. (ed. 2) 569 A defensor may 
prevent a forfeiture of the stipulation. Ibid., A defensor 
[unauthorized representative) of the defendant gave security 
judicatum solvj. 

Hence Defe'nsorship, the office of defensor. 

1855 Milman Latin CJtr. III. 202 The golden diadem, 
the insignia of the Patriciate and Defensorship of the city 
of Rome. 

Defensory (ditc-nsori), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. L. defensori-us, f. defenser-em : see 
Defensor and -ory.] 

A- adj. That is intended, or serves, to defend ; 
defensive. 

1552 Huloet, Defensorye, praesidiarius. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 11.(1625) 14 A Letter defensory answering by 
confutation all the objections. 1647 Royal/ 4- Royallisls 
Plea 13 The warre on the Kings side is vindicatory and 
defensorie. 1849 Frasers Mag. XXXI X. 669 One of the de- 
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fensory provisions which the Creator has assigned to some 
of His creatures. ■ 

*b B. sb. Something defensive ; a defence. Obs. 

1588 Greene Periviedes 6 As a defensorie against ensuing 
griefes. 1592 (title), Martin Mar-Sixtus. A second Replie 
against the Defensory and Apology of Sixtus the fifth. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 154 A Defensorie of the Scripture 
and Church. 

Defenst, obs. f. defeneed’. see Defence v. 

T Defe'nsnre. Obs. [f. L. defens- ppl. stem 
of defendere + ~ube.] Something that defends; 
— Defensive sb. 1. 

1586 W. Bailey Briefe Treat. (1633) 21 Wee must defend 
the eye with some defensure to avoid the offence of a fluxe. 

Defer (dH5*4), z/.l Forms: 4-7 differre, 5-7 
deferre, (4 defere, 5-6 defar, -arre, dyfferre, 
7 deferr), 5-7 differ, 5-6 dififerr, 6 differ©, dy- 
ferre, dyffer, dyffer(r-), diffar(r-), 6-7 differ(r-), 
5~ defer(r-). Inflexions deferred, deferring. 
[ME. dijferrc-n, a. OF. differ cr (il difflre ), 14th c. 
in Littre, ad. L. differ-re to carry apart, put off, 
postpone, delay, protract; also, intr. , to bear in 
different directions 1 , have diverse bearings, differ. 
Orig. the same word as Differ v. (q.v. for the 
history of their differentiation), and often spelt 
differ in i6-i7th c. ; but forms in de-, def are 
found from the 15th, and have prevailed, against 
the etymology, mainly from the stress being on the 
final syllable ; but partly, perhaps, by association 
with delay. ] 

+ 1 . trans. To put on one side; to set aside. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf 1. 262 At mannes sighte Envie for to be 
preferred Hath conscience so differred. That no man loketh 
to the vice Whiche is the moder of malice, c 1430 Lydg. 
Hors , Shepe fy G. 96 The Svrcumstaunce me lyst nat to 
defer. — Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 14 Grace withe her lycour 
cristallyne and pure Defferrithe vengeaunce off ffuriosc 
woodnes. 

fh. To set or put ‘beside oneself’; to bereave 
of one’s wits. Obs. rare ~ J . 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Matthseus 84 Quhame bat \>di [two 
sorcerers] had euir marryte Ine bare wittis or differryte. 

+ c. refl. To withdraw or remove oneself. Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Martha 17 1 Hely, defere J>e nocht 
fra me, Bot in myn helpe nov haste ]>u he 1 

2 . trans. To put off (action, procedure) to some 
later time ; to delay, postpone. 

1382 Wyclif Num. xxx. 15 If the man . . into another day 
deferre the sentence. 14. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 
132 [She] differred b e questyone. 1483 Cath. Angl. 09 To 
Differ, differre, prolongare. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. 
vii. 104 The Lacedemonyens with drewe them self and dif- 
ferde the bataylle. 1526 Tindale Matt. xxiv. 48 My master 
wyll differ his commynge. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F/,iv.vii. 141 
Soldiers, Deferre the spoile of the Citie vntill night. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. lj. xxx. 183 Sometimes a Civill warre, may 
be differred, by such wayes. 272* Addison Sped. No. 92 
r 2, I have deferred furnishing my Closet with Authors, 'till 
I receive your Advice. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 499 
O chosen by Heaven ! defer one day thy march. ^ 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Rovtola n. iv, She deferred writing the irrevocable 
words of parting from all her little world. 

b. Const, with inf. ? Obs. 

1426 H. Beaufort in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 102 He 
hath long differred to parfourme them, c 1450 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees)7ii8 To wende hame j>ai no}tdeferde. 1535 Cover- 
dale Josh. x. 13 The Sonne .. dyfferred to go downe for the 
space of a whole daye after. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. Ixxix. 
Comm., How long wilt thou differre to heare our prayer? 
a 1656 Ussher Amt. (1658) 880 Neither did he long defer to 
put those Jews to death, aiqiz Atterbury (J.), The longer 
thou deferrest to be acquainted with them, the less every day 
thou wilt find thyself disposed to them. 

c. absol . or intr. To delay, procrastinate : rarely 
with off. 

1382 Wyclif Dent, vih 10 So that he scater hem, and 
fertherdifferre not [i388dtfferr[zf.n tarie] no lengere]. CT450 
St. Cnthbert (Surteest 7523 He defard, and walde no3t trus. 
1577 Northbrooke Dicing (18431 iSoWhyles he desired, 
they deferred, a 1592 Greene & Lodge LookingGlass Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 129/1 Defer not off, . to-morrow is too late. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 935 God differ’s on purpose that 
our trials maybe perfect. 1633 R. Bolton Comf. Affl. Consc. 
ix. 252 The longer thou putst off and defferest the more un- 
fit shalt thou be to repent. 1742 Young Nt. Th. i. 390 Be 
wise to-day ; ’tis madness to defer. 1771 P. Parsons New- 
market I. 21, 1 have waited (demurred, my gentle reader, if 
you be a lawyer, deferred, if you be a divine) . . a full year. 

3 . trans . To put off (a person or matter) to a 
future occasion : a. a person. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxiv. 22 Sothli Felix deferride hem [1388 
delayede, MS. K. ether differride ; Tindale differde, 1539 
Great B. deferede, 1557 Genev. differed, 1582 Rhern. differred, 
1611 and i88r deferred]. 2545 Brinklow Compl. 20 b, Men 
be differyd from tyme to tyme, yea from yere to yere. 1642 
Rocers Naantan 137 If it seem good to thy wisdome to 
deferre me. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxviii, 440 He was 
deferred until Monday. 

b. a time, matter, question. 

1509 Barclay Shyf of Folys (1570) 49 _ Where they two 
borowed, they promise to pay three. Their day of payment 
longer to defarre. 1536 Exhort, fr. North 135 in Furniv. 
Ballads 1 . 309 Differ not your matteres tyll a new $ere. 1559 
Morwyng Evonym. 95 Which conserveth the good health 
of man's body, prolongeth a man’s youth, differeth age. j 
*559 Willock Lett, to Crosraguell in Keith Hist. Church Sc. ' 
App. 19S (Jam.), I wold aske quhilk of us differreth the Caus. 
i6xxBiBLE/ 7 rw.xiii.i2 Hopedeferredmakeththeheart sicke. 

c. To relegate to a later part of a treatise. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 123 Let us not entur into thys 
dysputatyon now, but . . dyffer hyt to hys place. 2558 Knox 


First Blast (Arb.) 37 The admonition I differe to the end. 
1611 Cokyat Crudities 480, 1 had differred it till the end of 
the sermon. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 41 
Which I choose, rather than trouble the Reader with a 
Detail . . here, to deferr to their proper Place. 1877 J. D, 
Chambers Divine Worship 284 It has been found ntcessary 
to defer them to the Appendix. 

+ 4. To put off (time), waste in delay. Ohs. 
j382WvcLiFiiapA.xii.22 Dais shulen bedifferrid,ordrawen, 
in to loong [1388 differrid in to long tyme]. 1548 Hall 
Chron, 184 Not mynding to differre the time any farther. 
1579 Lyly Eup/tues (Arb.) 123 Idle to deferre y time lyke 
Saint George, who is euer on horsebacke yet neuer rydeth. 
159 1 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 111. ii. 33 Deferre no tyme, delayes 
haue dangerous ends. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Deniall 
vi, O cheer and tune my heartlesse breast, Deferre no time. 
+ b. To protract ; also intr, to linger. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. xii. 24 a, The 
Warres were longe differred. 2561 Norton & Sackv. Gor- 
boduc iv. ii, Why to this houre Have kind and fortune thus 
deferred my breath? 1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 42b, 
If the disease woulde differre, and the jaundis woulde not 
voyde. 


Defer (d/Trj), v.~ Also 5-6 differ, 6 - 7 de- 
ferre, (8 defere). Inflexions deferred, deferring, 
[a. F. dfferer ( il def Ire), z6th c. in Littre {defferer 
14th c. m Godef. Suppli), in same sense as Eng., 
acL- L. defer-re to bring or carry away, convey 
down, to bring or carry with reference to destina- 
tion, to confer , deliver, transfer, grant, give, to 
report, to refer (a matter) to any one; f. De- 1. 1, 2 
-f ferre to bear, carry.] 

+ 1 . trans. To carry down or away; to convey 
{to some place) ; to bring away. Obs. rare. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 254, I do not think that if a Sound 
should pass through divers mediums .. it would deliver the 
Sound in a differing place, from that unto which it is 
deferred. 1654 Codrington tr. Hist. Ivsiine 552 He was 
so much amazed at it, that he could not forbear to vomit or 
defer the forced burthen of his belly. 

f 2 . To offer, proffer, tender; in Law, to offer 
for acceptance. Const, to, rarely on. To defer an 
oath — F; dtftrer un ser mail, L. deferre jusjurem- 
dum. Obs. 


2563 Foxe A. <$- M. 7B2 b, Vpon a corporall othc to them 
deferred by the iudges. 1565 Jewel Kepi. Harding (\6u) 
379 That Godly worship which . . of the Diuines is called 
Latria, is deferred only to the Blessed Trinity. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxx. 177 To deferre to them any obedience, or 
honour. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 372 Apuleius does 
in vain defer or bestow this honor on those Demons. 2764-7 
Ld. G. Lyttelton Hist. Hen. Il, II. 95 (Seager) How very 
wonderful is it that all the princes . . when a king renowned 
for his valour, .was actually at their head, should defer the 
command to a monk. 2832 Austin Jttrispr. (1879) II. liii. 
894 Until he accept the inheritance, he has a right deferred 
or proffered by the law (jus dclatmn) but he has not a right 
fully acquired ( jus acquisituui). 

+ 3 . To submit (a matter to a person, etc.) for 
determination or judgement ; to refer. Obs. 

2490 Acta Dorn. Cone. 204 (Jam.) The lordis will differ the 
hale mater to the said Robert spoussis aitht. 3541 Barnes 
Wks. (1573) 345/1 This matter was deferred of both partes 
to the sentence of the kyng. 36 60 R. Coke Power ff Subj. 
160 We teach, that among Priests there be no strifes and 
wrangling, nor let them be deferred to the Secular power. 
1691 Blair in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Anter. Cel. Ch. (i860) 
1. 4 The council, he said, would defer it to the committee for 
plantations. 

T 4 . absol. To refer for information to. Obs. 

1563 Foxe A. <$• M. 797 b, Concemynge the depositions of 
this Lorde Paget, here producted, we differ to the xx. act, 
where you slial fynde hym examined, 

F 5 . intr. (for refl.) To submit oneself to. Sc. Obs. 

1479 Acta Dorn. Audit. 90 (Jam.) Decretis .. that Johne 
Stewart . . sail . . pay to^ Archibald Forester of Corstorfin 
xx L yerly of viii yens bigain . . becauss the said Archibald 
differit to his aith, and he refusit to suere in presens of the 
lordis. 1490 Acta Dom. Cone. 394 (Jam.) The lordis aboue 
writtin wald nocht defer to the said excepcioun. 

6. intr. To submit in opinion or judgement to; 
to pay deference to. 

It is probably with reference to this that Evelyn, 1667 
(Mem. III. 1 61 ed. 1857), says, We have hardly any words 
that do . . fully express the French emotion , defer, effort. 

1686 F. Spence House of Medici 306 (L.) They not only 
deferred to his counsels in publick assemblies, but he was 
moreover the umpire of domestic matters. 1730 A. Gordon 
MaffcIsAmpJiith.% How farwe must defere tohis Authority ? 
2792 Burke Let. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 1842 I- 543 “ 
you had not deferred to the judgment of others. 1855 Pres- 
cott Philip II, I. ix. (1837) 165 Philip. . had the good sense 
to defer to the long experience and the wisdom of his fattier. 
2870 Bryant Iliad 1. 1. 31 And let me warn my mother, ise 
as she is, that she defer to Jove. . 

Deference (de*ferens). [a. F. def Hence (16th 
c.), f. deftrer to Defer v.- : see -EXCE.] 

•f 1 . The action of offering or proffering ; tender- 
ing, bestowing, yielding. Obs. rare 

2660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Reltf.t. m. 3! 

Terence of all honor and glory to that which ' c _ 

2 . Submission to the acknowledged superior 
claims, skill, judgement, or other qualities, of 
another. Often in phr. to fay, shorn, yield defer - 


, 111. 35 Our de- 
venerate. 


547 Ccakendok Hist. Eel. 1 . He was . . nech- 

,t to correspond with him with that deference he had 
d to do, but had the courage to dispute his commands 
6 Estcoukt Fair Examb. tit. i, Now, Sir, you shall stay 
Ism what a Deference they pay to my Skill and Audio- 
I %„ Addisou Sfrse. So. 62 r 7 Will, all the Deference 
t is due to the Judgment of so great a Man. 1793tr.sEM.il 
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Illusfr. Sterne, Varieties of Man 196 Much of this evil has 
certainly proceeded from undue deference to authorities. 
1830 D’Israeli Ctuis. /, III. vii. 148 Charles often yielded 
a strange deference to minds inferior to his own* 1836 H. 
Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) I. 6 That voice of autho* 
rity to which he would have paid most willing deference. 

3 . Courteons regard such as is rendered to a 
superior, or to one to whom respect is due; the 
manifestation of a disposition to yield to the claims 
or wishes of another. Const, to , + for . 

a 1660 Hammond Whs, II. 1. 137 ( R ) Why was not John 
who was a virgin chosen, or preferred before the rest ? . . his 
answer is, because Peter was the Elder, the deference being 
given to his age. 1662 J. Daviks tr. Olearius ’ Voy. A mbass. 

So Nor have they any more complyance one for another, 
than they have deference for strangers: for instead of being 
civil one to another [etc]* 1678 Lively Orac.y ■ § 15. 296, 

I shall consider to which God himself appears in Scripture 
to give the deference. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 497 F 2 He 
was conducted from room to room, with great deference, to 
the minister. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew iv. 20 Their age 
and learning, .entitle them to all deference. 1853 H.Reed 
Ltd. Eng-. Hist. in. 41 1 That indescribable and instinctive 
deference to the feelings of others, which constitutes the 
gentlemanly spirit. 

4 . In deference to: in respectful acknowledge- 
ment of the authority of, out of practical Tespect 
or regard to. 

1863 H. Cox Instil. 1. x. 249 The resignation of a Prime 
Minister in deference to the will of the House of Commons. 
1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xL (1880) 195 In deference to 
public opinion, he granted some relief to the exiles from his 
privy purse, sB yp JYL Arnold Irish CathoL Mixed Ess. 
joi It is in deference to the opinion.. of such a class that 
we shape our policy. 

Deference, obs. form of Difference. 
1 'De’ferency. Obs. rare -' 1 . [f. as prec. with 
ending -ency, q.v.] = Deference. 

1678 Owen Mind of God v. 132 A due reverence and 
deferency unto the Wisdom, .of God. 

Deferent (de*fer£nt)> al and sb. Also 5-7 
different, 6 defferent. [a. F. dlfirent (Pare 
1 6th c.), or immed. ad. L. d?fereni-etn , pr. pple. of 
defer-re to carry down or away.] 

A. adj. Carrying or conveying down or to a 
particular destination. 

1626 Bacon Sylva Argt. to § 221, etc., The Figures of Pipes, 
or Concaues, thorow which Sounds passe; or the other Bodies 
different ; conduce to the Variety and Alteration of the 
Sounds. 1686 Shave Anal. Horse t. xxiii. 47 These deferent 
Vessels are two, one on each side. 1877 Huxley Anal. 
Inv. Aniut. vii. 378 The.. testes end in a pair of deferent 
ducts. 

B. Sb. 

1 . A carrying or conducting agent; spec, in 
Phys., a canal or duct for conveying fluids. 

1626 Bacon Syk’a § 133 Though Aire be the most favour- 
able Deferent of Sounds. Ibid. § 217 All of them are dull 
and unapt Deferents except the Air. 2730-6 Bailey (folio', 
Deferents , those vessels of the body appointed for the con- 
veyance of humours from one part to another. 

2 . In the Ptolemaic astronomical system: The 
circular orbit of the centre of the epicycle in which 
a planet was conceived to move: corresponding 
(roughly) to the actual orbit of the planet. Cf. 
Epicycle i. 

1413 Lydg. Pitgr. Sozule v. i. 70 Within euerycheof these 
seuen speres, there was a Cercle embelyfyng som what., 
whiche Cerclc clepeth the different. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
m. r. xv. (ed. 71 3 06 The Circle that carrieth the Moon, 
called her Defferent. 2600 Leybourn Cursus Math. 757 
The Semidiametre of the Deferent . . is equal to 56 ] Semi- 
cliametres of the Earth. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Pectin, s. v., 
The two points where the Epicicle intersects the Deferent 
are called the Points of the greatest Elongation. 1834 Nat. 
Philos. , Hist. Astron. vi. 31/2 (Useful Knowl. Soc.), He 
[Ptolemy] himself considered his system of deferents and 
epicycles, merely as a means of determining mathematically 
the positions of the heavenly bodies for any given time. 1 

3 . One who reports a matter; the communicator ! 
of a notice. 

2670 Evelyn in Phil. Trans. V. 1056, I communicate to ■ 
them, through your hands, not only the Instrument.. but : 
the Description of the Use and Benefit of it from such 
a Deferent; as I am sure they will very highly value. 1671 
— Mem. 1x857' III.238 Unless you approve of what I write, 
and assist the deterrent, for 1 am no more. 

Deferent (de ferent), a 2 [f. Defer v. 2 , and 
Defer NCE : see -ent.] Showing deference, de- 
ferential. 

1822 Blackzv. Mag, XI. 167 His opposition .. was always 
modest, deferent. xS£6 Miss Mui.ock *). Halifax (ed. 17) 
413 Never in alt his life had Guy been so deferent, so loving, 
to his fiuber. 1886 Mallock Old Order Changes 11. -vii. 
Easiness and want of deferent distance in his manner. 

Deferential (defere-njal), af [f. Deference 
(or its L. type * deferent id) + -Ah : cf. essence , 
essential) prudence, prudential, etc.] Characterized 
by deference; showing deference ; respectful. 

1822 Scott Nigel xxli, If you seek deferential observance 
and attendance, I tell you at once, you will not find them 
here. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvii. She was marvellously 
deferential to Madame Mantalini. 1870 Disraeli Lothair 
xxviii, The Duke.. could be soft and deferential to women. 

Hence Deforentialityj^., deference; Deferen- 
tially arfv., in a deferential manner. 

xBSo Cornh. Mag Feb. 183 His master he recognises as 
such with respectful deferentiality, a 1846 Gentian. Mag. 
cited in Worcester for deferentially. 1848 C. Bronte 
J. Eyre vii. ,38731 61 These ladies were deferentially received 


. . and conducted to seats of honour.. 1865 Dickens Mat. 
Pr. hi. i, Deferentially observant of his master’s face. 
Deferential, a. 2 Phys. [a. F. defircntiel (c.g. 
artlre dlfirentielle ), f. deferent , Deferent aM see 
-al.] Serving to convey or conduct ; pertaining to 
the deferent duct. 

1877 Huxley Anat , Inv.Anim. xi. 640 The deferential 
end of the testicular tube opens into a sac close to the anus. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deferential artery, a small branch 
supplied to the vas deferens by one of the branches of the 
superior vesical artery. 

Deferment (d/foument). [f. Defer va + 
-Ment. Possibly from F. : Godefroy Suppl. cites 
an example of diferrement of 14th c.] A putting 
off; postponement, delay. 

x6x2 W. Parkes Curtainc Dr. (1876! 31 Mercers and 
Taylors may their customes hire. With long deferment of 
their tedious bils. 1832 Southey Hist. Penitts. War III. 
191 The cases which could bear no deferment of relief. 1884 
M. Arnold in Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 6/2 The delays and the 
deferments which they are certain to lead to. 

Deferred (dffSud), ppl . a. [f. Defer v . 1 + 

-ed.] Postponed, put off for a time, delayed. 

Deferred Annuity, an annuity that does not begin till 
after a certain period or number of years, or till the occur- 
rence of a future event, as the decease of some person. 
Deferred Bonds', see quot. 1882.. Deferred Pay , a part of 
the pay of a soldier, etc., which is held over to be paid at 
his discharge, or at death ; in the British Army the amount 
of deferred pay for soldiers and non-commissioned officers is 
twopence a day ; to men in the reserve force the amount is 
paid annually. Deferred Shares , Stock : see guot. X882. 
Deferred shoot : see quot. 1883. 

1651 Hobbes Leznath. m. xxxii. 198 An immediate, or 
a not long deferr’d event. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 
2x5 That no surprise might be put upon y r Excellency by 
the defered hearing. 1804 J. Poole Narr. Foreign Corps 
63 My first knowledge of the deferred list. 18x9 Shelley 
Cenci v. ii. 23 ’Tis my hate, and the deferred desire To 
wreak it, which extinguishes their [the cheeks’J blood. 185$ 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 381 The effect . . of bitter regrets 
and of deferred hopes. 1882 Bithell Counting-house Did. 
s. v., Deferred Bonds are bonds issued by a Government or 
by a company, entitling the holder to a gradually increasing 
rate of interest, till the interest amount toa certain specified 
rate, when they are classed as, or are converted into Active 
Bonds. Deferred Shares are shares issued by a Trading 
Company, but not entitling the holder to a full share of the 
profits of the company, and sometimes to none at all, until 
the expiration of a specified time, or the occurrence of some 
event. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deferred shoots, the shoots 
produced . from dormant buds in the axils of bud-scales. 
1889 Whitaker's Aim. 645 Deferred pay is an additional 
payment of £3 per annum made to all non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers on discharge who have fulfilled certain 
conditions. 

Deferrer (d/IS-rai). [f. Defer vl + -eh L] 
One who defers ; a delayer, postponer. 

1552 Huloet, Deferrer, curutator. 1559 Willock Let. to 
Crossragnel in Keith Hist. CJi. Scott. App. 198 Quhilk of 
both is. the Differrer of the Caus? <1x637 Jonson tr. 
Horace's Art Poetry 245 A great deferrer, long in hope, 
grown numb With sloth, yet greedy still of what’s to come. 
x8Bo (I. Meredith Trag. Com, xiv. (1892) 200 One of those 
delicious girls in the New Comedy . . called The Postponer, 
The Deferrer, or, as we might say, The To-Morrower. 

Deferring (d/ffmg), vbl. sb. [f. Defer vf 
+ -ing E] The action of the verb Defer 1 ; de- 
laying, postponement. 

X4.. Lydg, Temple of Glas 3206 Abide awhile .. Let no 
sorow in Jnn herte bite For no differring. 1583 Stubbf.s 
Anat . Abus, u, (1882I 9 This deferring of lustice is as 
damnable before God. 1621 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth 
§ 6 After all these friuolous deferrings, it [sinne] will returne 
vpon thee. 1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 112 By 
deferring wee presume upon that we haue not, and negtect 
that we haue. 

Deferring (dtfoTig), ppl. a. 1 [f. Defer z\i 

+ -ING 2.] That defers ; putting off, delaying. 
c XS65 Lindesay (Pitsc.) Citron. Scot. (1728) 105 Gave them 
a differring answer which was little to effect. 

Defe’rring, ppl . a 2 [f. Defer v 2 + -ing 2 .] 
Manifesting deference ; deferential. 

2829 S. Turner Hist. Eng. IV. it. xxvii. 298 The language 
of very deferring but of rather strong affection. 

t Defe’rve, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. defervere to 
boil down, boil thoroughly, f. De- I. 3 b + ferverc 
to boil.] To boil down. 

. c x 4*° Paltad. on Hush. xi. 485 Defrut, carene . . Of must 
is made : Defrut of defervyng Til thicke. 

Defervesce (dffarve’s), V. [ad. L. deferveseere 
to cease to boil, cool down, f. De- I. 6 +fervescere, 
inceptive of fervere to be hot.] intr. To cool down. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 735/2 The pamphlet ..has experi- 
enced the fate incidental to effervescent things — it has de- 
fervesced. 

Defervescence (difo-ive-sens). [f. L. defer- 
vesccnt-cni Defervescent : see - ence.] 

1. Cooling down ; abatement of heat. 

1721 JIailey, Defrrz'escencc, a growing cool, an abating. 
*775 m Ash. Hence in mod. Diets. 

2. Path. The decrease of bodily temperature 
which accompanies the abatement of fever or 
feverish symptoms ; the period of this decrease. 

(Introduced in German (defervesce nz) by Wunderlich.) 
1866 fwrrnvAiTE Jidres/sd r/Mcd. LI 21 . 14 The height 
o! the lever was reached on December 31st. .after this defer- 
vescence went _ on gradually. 1875 H. C. Wood The rap. 
w 79 i H 5 ., 1 IS evident that.. in some of these cases of 
\\ underlich s the drug was given about the time natural 
deiervescencc would be expected to occur. 1877 Roberts 


Handbk. Med % (ed. 3) I. 78 Occasionally defervescence Is 
quite irregular in its progress. 

+ Deferve'scency. Obs. [f. as prec. + -enct.] 
= prec. ; also fig. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Great Excrnp. v. § so. 153 After a long 
time.. they are abated by a defervescency in holy actions. 
1684 tr. Bonci's Merc. Comfit, vt. 160 A .Loosness, which 
follows in the defervescency of a Fever. 

Defervescent (dzTa.ivt'sent), a. and sb. [f. 
L. defervescent-em, pr. pple. of deferveseere to De- 
fervesce.] ‘ That which can reduce fever and 
high temperature, as cold and bloodletting’ (Syd, 
Soc. Lex.). 

Defesance, Defese, etc., obs. ff. Defeasance, 
Defease, etc. 

Defet, var. of Defeit a. Obs., wasted. 

Defete, -fette, obs. forms of Defeat sb. and v. 
f Defetrd. nonce-svd. [f. De- + Feud : on some 
mistaken analogy, such as spite , despite. ] —Feud. 

1648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 22 If the commanders were 
all at defeud one amongst the other. 

Defeudalize : see De- II. 1. 

Defeysance, obs. form of Defeasance. 
Deff(e, obs. forms of Deaf. 

II Deffait, a. Her . Obs~ 0 [F. dlfait, in OF. 
desfait , deffait , undone, deprived, etc.] 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Deffait , is used to signify the Head 
of a Beast cut off smooth, the same as Decapitl. 2727-51 
Chambers Cycl., Deffait or DecapitI, a term used by the 
French heralds. 

DefFame, DefFawte, obs. ff. Defame, Defaui.t. 
Deffayt, defFete, obs. forms of Defeat. 
DefFe, var. of Daff sb., fool, stupid fellow. 

1482 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 3x5 Yf any brother dysspysse 
anoder callenge hym knaffe or horson, or deffe. 

DefFence, DefForm, etc. : see Defence, etc. 
Defier, var. of Dever Obs., duty. 

Defference, obs. form of Difference. 

Defiiy, erron. form of Deftly. 

Def hed : see Deafhead. 

Defiable (dffsrab’I), a . 1 rare. [f. Defy v . 1 + 
-able.] Capable of being defied ; + defiant. 

1874 M. & F. Collins Frances I. 14 Oh ! I think he’s 
rather a defiable young gentleman. 

+ Definable, a . 2 Obs.rare~ x . [f. Defy t /. 2 + 
-able.] Capable of being digested ; digestible. 

a 1450 Fysshyttge wyth an Angle (1883) 2 And ete norysch- 
ing metes & defyabul. 

Defial (d/faral). rare. [In ME., a. OF. defiailh 
(13-14U1 c. in Godef.), f. defier to Defy : see 
-al 5. In modem use perh. directly from the Eng. 
verb: cf. denial .] —Defiance. 

c 1470 Harding Citron, cliv. iv, He helde the feldc and 
kyng Philyp warred, And letters sent' hym, defyals and 
vmbrayde, Of hys suraunce and othe. 1793 W. Taylor tr. 
Goethe’s I pit. in Tauris Note 1x9 This dehal is not a Gothic 
and misplac’d idea. 1824 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LVI I. 
509 King Meliad, And Danayn . . took part In the defial. 
2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hist . Ten V. II. 267 Abuse, 
which he met with lofty defial or silent contempt.' . 

Defiance (d/farans). Forms : 4 defye-, 5 
defy-, difli-, diffye-, dyffy-, 5-6 defl-, deffy- 
aunce, 6 diffyans, diffi-, defyance, 5- defiance, 
[a. OF. defiance , deff-, desf-, the action of defying 
=-Pr. desfiansa, OSp. desfianza, It. disfdcinza 
Romanic *disfidantia, f. disfiddre, med.L. diffiddre : 
see Defy v . 1 and -ance. Mod.F. defiance in sense 
of * distrust * appears to be influenced by L. diffi- 
dentia distrust : see Diffidence.] 

+ 1 . Renunciation of faith, allegiance, or amity J 
declaration of hostilities, Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alt’s. 5545 Alisaunder the wryt behelde, And 
saugh therinne thretyng belde, And defyeaunce, the thrid 
day. c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems 92 (Matz.) Arbachus . . sent 
to hym, for his mysgovernaunce, Of highe disdayne a ful 
playne defyaunce. c 2500 Melusine 350 They lete make a 
lettre of deffyaunce of whiche the tenour foloweth. *5*3 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxiv. 48 That who soeuer wolde 
any hurtc to other, shuld make his defyance thre dayes 
before his dede. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1 847) 231 
Spaine broke the peace with England, .and that by ymbargo, 
which of all kindes of defiances is most reproved, and oj 
least reputation .. the most honourable is with trumpet and 
herald to proclaime and denounce the warre by publtcjtt 
defiance. 1649 Milton Tenure of Kings Wks. 238/2 t he 
whole^ protestant league raised open war against Charles 
the Fifth .. sent him a defiance, renounced all faith and 
allegiance toward him. 

At defiance : at enmity or hostility. Obs. 
1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1684) III. 574 Cleave unto God, 
and be at defiance with his enemies the Papists.^ X59 5 
Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. in. vii. (1622) 74 The Prouincesat 
defiance with vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1638) 28! he 
two kings . . live at defiance, and oft times the poore Savage* 
pay deerely for eithers ambition. 2705 J. Logan in If. 
Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 58, I have been ever since the sending 
of that ^letter . . at defiance with him. 

2 . The act of defying or challenging to fight ; 
a challenge or summons to a combat or contest; 
a challenge to make good or maintain a cause, 
assertion, etc. C/v’Ulpf dfanee : see Cartel and 
quots. 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas 11. Prol. (1554) 40 a, Vertue on fortune 
maketh a defiaunce. 2587 Mirr. Mag., Brennus xxv, 
sound defiaunce, fyre, and sword and fight. *593 .Shahs. 
Rich. II, ml iiL 230 Shall we. .send Defiance to theTraytorr 
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1639 tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 303 Saluted by a letter of 
defiance, which marked cut the houre and the place where 
he should come with a second. 175s Johnson, Defiance . . 
a challenge to make any impeachment good. 1831 Brew- 
ster Newton (1855) H. xv « 64 He could not dispense with 
answering . . Sir Isaac Newton ..who had given him a defi- 
ance in express terms. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. 
ix. 372 To the king, the pope's conduct appeared a defiance ; 
and as a defiance he accepted it. 

3 . The act of setting at nought ; open or daring 
resistance offered to authority or any opposing 
force. 

1710 Steele Tatler No. 98 F 3 Remarkable for that Piece 
of good Breeding peculiar to natural Britons, to wit Defiance. 
^1714 Share IVks. VI. Dis. vni.JR.}, This open and scan- 
dalous violation and defiance of his most sacred fundamental 
laws. 18S3 Froude Short Stud . IV. 1. ix. 705 The open 
disobedience of the order . . could be construed only as 
defiance. 

4 . Phr. a. To bid defiance io : to defy, declare 
hostility to ; to brave, set at nought ; so to set at 
defiance. 

1621 Burton Anat . Mel. 11. iii. 111.(1676) 210 He set her 
[Fortune] at defiance ever after. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), 
The Novatian heresy . . bade such express defiance to apos- 
tacy. 1757 Centyicl No. 34 The fire of youth . . when 
agitated by any violent passion . . sets everything at defiance. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, The Alps, See how scornfully 
they look down upon you, and bid defiance to the elements. 
1842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life III. lx. 144 They 
might have set the Tories at defiance. 

b. In defiance of : with daring disregard of ; 
setting at nought. 

* 75 ° Johnson Rambler No. 75 f 15 He carries me the first 
dish, in defiance of the frowns and whispers of the table. 
1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 15 Clung to . . in defiance of 
reason and sensation. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5. 202 
Gaveston . . was beheaded in defiance of the terms of his 
capitulation. 

+ 5 . Declaration of aversion or contempt ; rejec- 
tion. Obs. rare ~~ J . 

1603 Shahs. Mecy.for M. in. i. 143 Such a warped slip of 
wildernesse Nere issu’d from his blood. Take my defiance. 
Die, perish. 

+ 6. Distrust. Obs. rare— *. [=smod.F. defiance.'] 
1662 Pepys Diary 6 Jan., Major Holmes .. I perceive, 
would fain get to be free and friends with my wife ; but I 
shall prevent it, and she herself hath a defyance against him. 

Defiant (dffai-ant), a. [a. F. defiant. OF. dcs-, 
deff-, defiant , pr. pple. of defier, dfier : see Defy 
and -ant. App. quite of modern use.] 

1 . Showing a disposition to defy ; manifesting a 
spirit of defiance. 

a 1837 Brydce's cited in Worcester. 1B40 Carlyle Heroes 
(1858) 289 The man's heart that dare rise defiant . . against 
Hell itself. # 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. xi. 510 The defiant 
attitude which she had assumed. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
11. viii, She had started up with defiant words ready to burst 
from her lips. 

|[ 2 . Feeling distrust. [ = mod.F. ddfiantj] 

187 z Lever Ld. Kilgobbin xv. (1875! 98 He was less defiant, 
or mistrustful. 

Defiantly (clffarantli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a defiant manner ; with defiance ; daringly. 

1859 Halluvell Et'id. Chr. 150. The early Christians . . 
defiantly neglected the polytheistic worship. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 3. 487 Buckingham . . stood defiantly at 
his master’s side as he was denounced. 

Defi’antness. rare. [-NESS.] The quality 
of being defiant. 

1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixi, He answered . . speaking 
with quick defiantness. 

t Defi’atory, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Defy v? 7 
after words like commcnd-atory .] Bearing or 
conveying defiance. 

*635 Shelford Learned Disc. 276 (T.) The letters defiatory 
of Achmet to Sigismund the Third. 

Defibrinate (dffai'brinrit), v. [f. De- II. i + 
Fibrin +-ateI>.] irans. To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence Defrbrinated ppl. a. ; Defibrination, 
the process of depriving of fibrin. So Defi’brinize 
v. [see -ize] = Defibrinate. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Ctiem. I. 249 Density of 
defibrinated blood. 1880 Nature XXI. 453 On diluting the 
fresh blood, .and exposing it after rapid defibrination. i 83 r 
G. F. Dowde swell in Jml. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 160, I have 
not found it necessary to defibrinate the blood. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Defibrin ize. 3885 Ogilvje, Defibrinize. 

1 * Deficience idfirjens). Obs. [ad. late L. 
deficient ia, f. deficient-cm Deficient : see -ence.] 
The fact of being deficient ; failure, want, defi- 
ciency. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. ii. § 4. i t \ n these kindes of 
vnperfect Histories I doe assign no deficience. 1641 Ld. J. 
Digry Sp. in Ho. Com. 19 Jan. 20 The deficience of Parlia- 
ment hath bin the Causa Causariim of all the Mischiefs. 
1667 Milton P. L . viii. 416 Thou in thy self art perfect, and 
in tnee Is no deficience found. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vert ice's 
Anted. Paint. (1782) V. 2 Want of colouring is the capital 
deficience of prints- 1784 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 
10 Mar., Imputing every deficience to criminal negligence. 
Deficiency (d/frjensi). [f. as prec. : see-ENCY.] 
1 . The quality or state of being deficient or want- 
ing ; failure ; want, lack, absence ; insufficiency. 

1634 E. Knott Charily maintained v. §9 The Doctrine of 
the total deficiency of the visible Church, which . . is main- 
tained by divers chief Protestants. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef>. iv. v. 188 Scaliger finding a defect in the reason 
of Aristotle, introduceth one of no lesse deficiency himselfe. 
1767 Black stone Comm. II. 246 Escheats . . arising mere!}’ 


upon the deficiency of the blood, whereby the descent is 
impeded. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 62 We may make up, 
by continued attention, for their deficiency of original acute- 
ness. 1797 M- Baillte Morb. Anat. Pref., Patients often 
explain very imperfectly their feelings, partly from the 
natural deficiency of language. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 83 
These particles might he in excess as well as in deficiency. 

b. with a and pi.: An instance of this condition ; 
something wanting ; a defect, an imperfection. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 1 16 That there is a deficiency in 
the Merits of Christ. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 53 They 
discover the (laws and deficiencies of the latter. 1736 But- 
ler Anal. 1. v. Wks.,2874 I. 92 Nature has endued us with 
a power of supplying those deficiencies, by acquired know- 
ledge. 2817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 184 The battle 
. . proved the existence of a deficiency in the latter quarter. 
1828 DTsraeli Chas. J, II. vii. j 68 This consciousness of 
his own deficiencies is an interesting trait in his character. 
*8.53 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) 1 . 1. iii. 127 Where art 
has to supply the deficiencies of nature. 

c. Math. Deficiency of a curve : the number by 
which its double points fall short of the highest 
number possible in a curve of the same order. 

2865 Cayley Proc. Lond. Math . Soc. I. No. iii, It will be 
convenient to introduce the term 'Deficiency’, viz. a curve 
of the order n with 2) — D double points, is said 

to have a deficiency —D. 1893 Forsyth Theory of Func- 
tions 356 The deficiency of a curve is the same as the class 
of the Riemann surface associated with its equation. 

d. The amount by which the revenue of a state, 
company, etc. falls short of the expenditure ; a de- 
ficit ; hence deficiency act , bill, law (i. e. one to meet 
such a deficiency) ; the amount by which the assets 
of a debtor fall short of his liabilities ; hence defi- 
ciency account , statement. 

2 . alt rib. 

1719 W. Wood Stir v. Trade 168 A considerable Sum of 
Money arising by the Deficiency Law. 3887 Daily Nesos 
s.6 Oct. 6/8 None of the debtors have as yet filed deficiency 
accounts. 3887 Pall Mall G. 30 Nov. 9/1 The bankrupt 
was then questioned upon his deficiency statement. 

Deficient (d/frfent\ a. and sb. [ad. L. defi- 
cient- em, pr. pple. of deficerc to fail, orig. to undo, 
do away, take oneself away, leave, forsake ; f. De- 
I. 6 4- faccre to make, do. Cf. mod.F. deficient 
(1754 in Hatzf.).] A . adj. 

1. Wanting some part, element, constituent, or 
characteristic which is necessary to completeness, 
or having less than the proper amount of it ; want- 
ing or falling short in something ; defective. 

3604 Shahs. Oth. i. iii. 63 Being not deficient, blind, or 
lame of sense. 163Z Lithgow Trav. A iv, Howsoever the 
Gift, and the Giver be deficient. 3651 T. Rudd Euclide 
A iv, The [Manuscript] Copie, in many places, was deficient. 
1659 O.^ Walker Oratory 32 Latine words (where our lan- 
guage is deficient) Englished. 3663 Cowley Disc. Govt. 
O. Cromwell ( 1669) 74 In the point of murder., we have 
little reason to think that our late Tvranny has been deficient 
to the examples . . set it in other Countreys. 17x3 Steele 
Englishman No. *9. xax We find our selves deficient in any 
thing else sooner than in our Understanding. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 72 ? 1 Men complain . . of deficient memory. x86x 
Flo. Nightingale Nicrsing 5 The best women are wofully 
deficient in knowledge about health. 1891 Law Times 
XCII. 94/1 Milk which on analysis proved to be deficient 
in fatty matter to the extent of about 33 per cent. 

f b. Gram. ~ Defective a. 5. Obs. c. Arith. 
Deficient number : a number the sum of whose 
•factors is less than the number itself, d. Geom. 
Deficient hyperbola : a cubic curve having only one 
asymptote. + e. Jlfus. Applied to any interval di- 
minished by a comma. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl . , Defective , or Deficient Nouns , 
in grammar. Ibid., Deficient Hyperbola. Ibid., Deficient 
numbers . . Such, e.gr. is 8 ; whose quota parts are, 1, 2, and 
4 ; which, together, only make 7. X753 Ibid., Sapp. s.v. 

Interval , Limma of the Greek Scale, or deficient Semi-tone 
Major. 

2 . Present in less than the proper quantity ; not 
of sufficient force ; wholly or partly wanting or 
lacking : insufficient, inadequate. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 14 Meere conjec- 
tures were deficient because the meanes (whereby to con- 
jecture! were wanting. 1663 Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Crom- 
well (1669) 70 If I should say, that personal kind of courage 
had been deficient in the man. 1748 Anson's Voy. m. iv. 333 
Apprehensions that our stock of water might prove deficient. 
1856 Emerson Eng-. Traits , Lit. Wks.(Bohnl II. 209 Hallam 
is uniformly polite, but with deficient sympathy. 2881 Max- 
well Electr. fy Magn. I. 40 The quantity of fluid which 
would be required to saturate it is sometimes called the De- 
ficient fluid. 

f 3 - Deficient cause: that * deficience failure 
to act, or absence of anything, which becomes Ihe 
cause or negative condition of some result. Obs. 

The conception and the phrase (causa deficient) appear 
first in St. Augustine, in his discussion of the origin of 
evil and of God’s relation to it, nndare connected with his 
doctrine that evil being nothing positive, but merely a defect , 
could have no efficient, but only a deficient cause. It was 
also used by Thomas Aquinas (who distinguished the phy- 
sical sense of the phrase from the moral) J in English it 
came into vogue during the Calvinistic-Arminian contro- 
versy in i6-i7th c„ in reference both to the origin of evil 
and to the reprobation of the wicked. Cf. Defective a. 6. 

[St. August. Dc Civ. Dei xu. vii, Nemo igitur qurerat 
efficientem caussam malae voluntatis, non enim est efficiens, 
seddeficiens; quia nec ilia eflectio est, seddefectio ;_de- 
ficere namque ab eo quod summum est, ad id quod minus 
est, hoc est incipere habere voluntatem malam.] 

2582 J. Bell Hadden's Answ, Osor. 204 And hereof 


commeth the destruction of the reprobates . .y* efficient cause 
wberof consisteth truely in eveiy of their own corruption 
but the cause deficient in the will of God. 1598 Barcklky 
Felic. Man (1631) 666 It [the cause of evil and sin] is rio 
efficient but a deficient cause. 1658 Womock Exam. 7 'ilenus 
40 There are sins of omission . . and if the deficient cause in 
things necessary be the efficient, you know to whom such sins 
are to be imputed. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 11. vi. § 3. 380 
Asfor moral evil he [God] is not the author or cause thereof 
as it is evil : because moral evils as such have no efficient 
cause but only deficient. 1678 Ibid. ly. in. vi. 195 Gods con- 
curse is neither the efficient nor deficient cause of sin. 

•j- 4 . Failing, fainting; of or pertaining to swoon- 
ing. Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 23 He iooke no more, Least my 
braine tume, and the deficient sight Topple downe headlong. 
2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 438 A.. giddy headed Foole, (full 
of deficient Vapours). 

J* B. sb. Obs. 

1 . Something that is wanting, or absent where it 
should be present, b. The want or absence of 
something ; a deficiency. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon’s Adv. Learn. Pref. 23 To set 
down more than the naked Titles, or brief Arguments of 
Deficients. 2660 Sharrock Vegetables 1 Lord Bacon . . 
reckons it among the Deficients of Natural History. 1686 
Wilding in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 263 To y* mercer 
for deficients to my new suit, 

2 . Gram. A defective noun. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 25 Like the Qux Genus in the 
G rammer, being Deficients, or Redundants, not to be 
brought under any Rule. 

3 . A person who fails to do what is required ; 
a defaulter. 

2697 Col , Rec. Pcnnsylv. I, 521 Y fl Collectors had neither 
brought in the Monies they had Received, nor y> names of 
the deficients. 17x9 Ayr Presbyt. Rec. in Ch. Life Scott. 
(1885) I. i. 22 note, The deficients have all engadged to do it. 

Defi/ciently, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] In a 
deficient manner; defectively, insufficiently. 

2702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 279 After she had sacrificed 
many of her gallants who were too deficiently serviceable to 
her. 18x8 Todd, Deficiently , in a defective manner. 
Deficile, obs. var. of Difficile a. 
t Defi' cions, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. defi- 
cere to fail ; cf. Deficient.] Deficient, lacking. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 6 Because they have been so 
deficiouse of knowbige. 

Deficit (de'fisit, drfisit). [a. F. deficit ( 1690 in 
Hatzf.), a. L. deficit 1 it is wanting, tnere is want- 
ing’ (from defiefre : see Deficient), formerly used 
in inventories, etc., to designate things wanting.] 

A falling short, a deficiency ; the amount by which 
a sum of money, or the like, falls short of what 
is due or required ; the excess of expenditure or 
liabilities over income or assets. 

1782 Gcntl. Mag. LI 1. 122/1 The deficit in the accounts of 
men entrusted with public employment. 1787 T. Jcffersos 
Writ. (1859) 1 1. 209 They see a great deficit in their revenue-?. 
2817 Bentham Pari. Rif. Catech. 11818) 75 In congress, 
where, in the very last year, there was a surplus . . instead 
of a deficit, as here. 1861 Musgrave By-roads y 15. The 
hardier sex was compelled to make good the deficit arising 
from the withdrawal of female exertion. 1879 H. Fawcett 
in zgth Cent. Feb. 194 (Government of India) Deficits have 
been repeatedly recurring, and debt has been steadily and 
surely accumulated. 

De fide : see De I. 4. 


Defie, obs. form of Defy v. and sb. 

Defied (d/ford), ppl. a . [f. Defy zl* + -ed.] 

Treated with defiance, challenged, braved. 

2816 Byron Stanzas io Augusta < r .1 vi, There’s more in 
one soft word of thine Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 

Defier (dxfara.i). [f. Defy v . 1 + -ek k] One 
who defies, challenges, or braves. 

2585 T. Washington y. Nicholay’s Voy . Turkic iv. xiii. 
126 Zatasnicis, which signifieth . . defyers of men, for that 
every one of them are bounde to fight agaynst tenne. 1612 
Two Noble K.v. i. 220 , 1 am . . To those that boast, and have 
not, a defyer. 1703 Rowe Uiyss. v. i, This Defier of the 
Gods. 2826 Miss Mittord Village Ser. 11.(1863*372 The 
girls.. more sturdy defiers of heat, and cold, and wet, than 
boys themselves. 

+ Defiguration < dffigiiir^'Jan). Obs. [n. of 
action from mcd.L. defigurdre to disfigure, f. De- 
I. 6 + figurdre to figure, figura figure ; cf. F. dl- 
figureri] The action of disfiguring; marring the 
figure or appearance (of a thing) ; disfigurement. 

2585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholays Voy. Turkic 11.uu 7 3 ’♦ 
By such defiguration they do shew very hornb^ 

Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. h 660* 30 These traditions are dengur- 
ations and deformations of Christ ex ,l 1 ‘j 3, * ccJ ’ ■ J • A 

Lett. (1837! II. 263 A certain personal defiguration in tl e 
man-part of this extraordinary centaur. - r 

tDefi-ffure, Obs. [»• OF. djfigt'rtr (lath 
c.), var. ofrfo-, deffigurer, mod.F. dlfgnrer. late 
L. and Rom. disfiuram to DisHOOKE.J An early 


eyne beth cfepe hollowed. „ T . 

Defigure (dffi-gituR Obs. [f. D» L 3 + 
jure v. (cf. depict , delineate . . 
irans. To represent by a fignre or image ; to 

d .M 'TcMhoucrs Bh.Physickt ti</- To be .. 



DEFILADE. 
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DEFINE. 


2 . fig. To represent symbolically, symbolize. 

1615 G. Sasdys 7 'retv. 11. 113 By this defigured they the 
perplexed life of man. 

f Defil, v. Obs. rare. To be or become stupid ; 
= dialectal dafiie : see Daff v. 

1570 Levins 126/37 To defil, neutre, stupire. 

Defilade (defiled), sb. Fortif. [f. Defile z>. 3 
+ -ade. Difilade in F. appears not to have this 
sense, but only to be related to Defile tr. 2 ] = De- 
filement 2 . 

*851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 105 The object of de- 
filade is so to regulate the relief of the parapets or covering 
masses, that the defenders may be perfectly screened by 
them from the view of the enemy. Ibid. 111 It often hap- 
pens, .that a single plane of defilade would give too great a 
relief. 1855 Portlock in Eticycl. Brit. IX. 801/2 It is pre- 
ferable to excavate behind the parapet, whenever the defilade 
requires so great an increase of height. 1879 CasseH s 
Techit. Educ, ji, 106 The various practical operations that 
are gone through to ascertain how much the parapets 
should be raised to obtain cover, are called defilade. 

Defilade (defin'd), v. Fortif. [f. Defilade 
sb. : answering to mod.F. difiler , Defile z>. 3 ] To 
arrange the plan and profile of fortifications,, so 
that their lines shall be protected from enfilading 
fire, and the interior of the works from plunging 
or reverse fire (Stocqueler Mil. Encyclf). Hence 
Deflla'ding vbl. sb. 

i8z8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 217 When 
a work is commanded by a height in front, the interior 
must be defiladed by elevating the parapet to such a height, 
that a line of fire from, .the hill, .may be everywhere at least 
eight feet above the terre-plein of the work. Ibid. 218 When 
a work is commanded in reverse, the parapet or traverse 
must be high enough to defilade the defenders of the ban- 
quette opposite the height. 1830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. 
Mil. Sc. s.v. Defilement , The operation . . called Defile- 
ment, or Defilading, is of two kinds, in altitude and in 
direction. 1851 J. S.Macaulay Field Fortif. 297 Proof that 
the defilading operations have been incorrectly executed. 
Defile (dPfoil, difsi'l), sbA Formerly 7-9 defile, 

8 defilee. [a. F. difili (17th c.), ppl. sb. from 
difiler to Defile vf : the final -i was formerly 
often made -ee in Eng., but being generally written 
-e without accent, has come to be treated as e mute, 
the word being identified in form with Defile vi] 

1 . Mil. A narrow way or passage along which 
troops can march only by files or with a narrow 
front ; esp. (and in ordinary use) a narrow pass or 
gorge between mountains, 
a. defil i, defilee. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2064/2 They repassed the Defiles on 
the side of the Moras. 1698 T< Froger Voy. 62 They are 
surrounded with high Mountains ; so that one cannot enter, 
or go out, but thro’ a Defili or narrow Passage. 1701 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3723/2 In a Defilee between a great Moras and the 
River Adige. 1720 Ozell Ver tot's Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 340 
He was seized in the Defilees of those Mountains. 1796-7 
Instr. ff Reg. Cavalry (1813) 259 The Regiment passes 
a defild, and forms in line of divisions. 1830 E. S. N. Camp- 
bell Diet. Mil. Sc., Defili. 

/3. defile. 

3686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2161/1 A Valley, to which there was 
no passage but by a very narrow Defile. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xx. 353 A long narrow Defile or Lane, which we 
were to pass to get through the Wood. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 

F \ I. xiy. 437 Constantine had taken post in a defile about 
half a mile m breadth, between a steep hill and a deep 
morass. 18x8 Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixii, By Thrasimene’s 
lake, in the defiles Fatal to Roman rashne>s. x8So Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xx. 139 [The glacier] squeezes itself through the 
narrow defile at the base of the Rifielhorn. 

2 . The act of defiling, a march by files. (Also 
as Fr., difili I) 

1835 in H, Greville Diar y 65 (Stanf.) In the Place Ven- 
dome, where the King placed himself for the defile of the 
troops. 1880 C. E. Norton Church-build. Mia. Ages m. 
100 She watched the defile through her narrow and em- 
battled streets of band after band of the envoys. 

DefiTe, sbfi Fortif. rare. [f. Defile vfi] 
The act of defilading a fortress. 

3864 in Webster. 

Defile (dtfbrl), v .1 Also 5-6 defyle. [An 
altered form of defoul , defoil, by association with 
I* ile v. Defoul, orig. a. OF. def outer 1 to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate had, by the 14th 
c., come to be associated with the Eng. adj. foul, 
and, in accordance with this, to be used in the 
'Sense t pollute’ ; in this sense Eng. had already the 
native verbs befoul and befite , also foul and file (the 
latter:— OH.fylan umlaut deriv. of OE ./til, foul); 
and the example of these synonymous pairs appears 
to have led to the similar use of defile beside defoul. 
What share, if any, the variant defoil had in the 
process docs not appear.] 

1 * 1 . trans. To bruise, maul : cf. Df.foul v. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose (C) 7317 Men ne may. .Tearen the wolfe 
out of his hide, Till he be slaine backe and side, Though 
men him beat and all defile [Fr. fa tant ft iert batus ue 
torchies. Rime ‘beguile ']. 

2 . To render (materially) foul, filthy, or dirty; 
to pollute, dirty ; to destroy the purity, cleanness, 
or clearness of. 

(*43**5° f r - Higden ( Rolls) I. 185 Letters wryten were 
founde vndefilede at the end of the yere.] 1530 Palsgr. 
S09/3, I defyle, I arave or soyle a thing. Je salts . . This 
garment is sore dtfyled. 1535 CoverdaLK Job ix. 31 Yet 


shuldest thou dyppe me in y® tnyre, & myne owne clothes 
shulde defyle me. *594 Latimer 6 th Serm. bef. Edw. I I 
(Arb.) 165 An evyll birde that defiles hys own nest. 1626 
J. Pyer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. r. Ill- 247 The French 
had so defiled that House, as a weeks worke would not 
make it cleane. 1846 Trench Mirac. xix. (1682) 325 It is 
not the agitation of the waters, but the sediment at the 
bottom, which troubles and defiles them. 1887 Stevenson 
Underwoods i. xxx. 63 While I defile the dinner plate.. 

fig. 1885 Prescott Philip II, I. it. Hi. 182 The stain of 
heresy no longer defiled the hem of her garment. 

3 . To render morally foul or polluted ; to destroy 
the ideal purity of ; to corrupt, taint, sully. 

0325 [see Defiled], 471450 Pol.Rcl. 4- L. /Wws (1866) 104 
I am . . defyled with syne. 3460 Capgrave Citron . 63 Domician 
. . was. . in his last seres al defiled wit? vices. 1526-^34 Tindale 
Mark vii.15 Thoo thinges which procede out of him are those 
which defyle the man. 1555 Tract in Strype Eccl . Mem. III. 
App. xliv. J26 Oh ! miserable England, defiled with bloud 
by the Pope's sword ! x6. . Stillingfleet (J.), God requires 
rather that we should die than defile ourselves with im- 
pieties. 3747 Butler Senn. Wks. 1874 II. 302 Christianity, 
free from the superstitions with which it is defiled in other 
countries. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 167 The best things 
in human life are liable to be defiled and perverted. 

f 4 . To violate the chastity of, to deflower,* to 
debauch. Obs. Cf. Defoul 4. 

a 3400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 5 She wold not be defy- 
lyde With spot or wem of man. 1530 Palsgr. 509/2, 1 defyle, 
I ravysshe a mayden of her maydenheed, Je viole . .God 
defende that I sholde defyle her, and she a mayden. 1556 
Aurelio <5- I sab. (1608' Hj, She that .. bathe lever to dey 
than to be defilede. x6n Bible Gen. xxxiv. 2 Shechem the 
son of Hamor .. tooke her, and lay with her, and defiled 
her. 1718 Prior Solomon in. 453 The husband murder’d, 
and the wife defil’d. 3769 Blacks tone Comm. iv. 208 It 
must, .appear, that she was afterwards married, or defiled. 

5 . To violate the sacredness or sanctity of; to 
desecrate, profane. 

[Cf. c 3450 Si. Cnthbert < Surtees) 335 And j>at Jus haly 
place be fyled.] ? 4x1500 Wyclif's Wycket (1828) 2 The 
armes of hyme shall stoude,and shall defyle the sanctuarye. 
1535 Coverdale 2 Citron, xxxvi. 14 [They] dyfyled the 
house of the Lorde. x6ix Bible Nch. xiii. 29 They have 
defiled the priesthood. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1684) 144 Those that defile the Marriage-Bed. 
b. To render ceremonially unclean. , 

*535 Coverdale Lev. xi. 44 Ye shal not defyle youre 
selues on eny maner of crepynge beest. i6xx Bible Lev. 
xxii. 8 That which dieth of it selfe. .hee shall not eate to 
defile himselfe therewith. — John xviii. 28 They themselves 
went not into the Iudgement hall, lest they should be defiled. 
i88z F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs i, It is a criminal offence. . 
for a non- Hindu person to defile the food of even the lowest 
caste man. 

+ 6. To sully the honour of, to dishonour. Obs. 

3581 J. Bell Hadden's Atisw. Osor. 29 b, This foule 
mouthed Gentleman depraveth and defileth the death of 
that godly man. *590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 410 Come, 
recreant . . lie whip thee with a rod. He is defil’d That 
drawes a sword on thee. 1708 Swift Let. Sacram . Test , 
However his character may be defiled by such mean and 
dirty hands. 

+ 7 . absol. To cause defilement or filth; to drop 
excrement. Obs. 


*547 Boorde Brev. Health 4 Asses and moyles dyd defyle 
within the precynct of the churche. 1596 Shaks. i Heji. IV, 
11. iv. 456 This Pitch (as ancient Writers doe report) doth 
defile ; so doth the companie thou keepest. 

F 8. intr. To become foul or unclean. Obs. 

*673 J. Caryl Nat. <$• Princ. Love 79 If you do not daily 
sweep your houses they will defile. 

Defile (dtfai-l), V .2 Mil. [a. F. difiler (1648 in 
Hatzf.), f. De- I. 6 + file sb., File.] 

1 . intr. To march in a line or by files ; to file off. 
Also transf. 

*7°5 A. IK.Accompl. Officer vii. 90 Lest the Army being too 
long Defiling should be defeated by degrees, before it can 
form its. Lines. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. x. 393 He began 
by making the troops defile. 18x2 Examiner 24 Aug. 533/2 
The division .. defiled on the right. 1857 H. Miller Test . 
Rocks n. IXI That long procession of being which.. is still 
defiling across the stage. 

2 . trans. To traverse by files. ? Obs. 

j 7 6i-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (i8c6) IV. ]vi. 293 He briskly 
attacked them, as they were defiling a lane. 

DefiTe, v$ Fortif. rare. [a. F. difiler (14th c. 
desfilher to unthread, in Hatzf.), f. di- 3 De- I. 6 + 
radical part of enfiler ( = disenfiler ): see Enfile, 
Enfilade.] = Defilade v. 

1864 in Webster, and in later Diets. 

Defiled (difai-ld), ppl. a. [f. Defile v.i + -ed.1 
Polluted, sullied. 

R * 325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 724 Bot he com Jjyder ryit as 
a chylde. . Harmlez, trwe and vndefylde.] 1530 Palsgr. 300/2 
Defyled as a thynge that is soyled, poln. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
U orthy Commnn. Introd. 6 Nor eat of this sacrifice with 
a defiled head. 1746-7 Hervey A f edit. (1818) p. iii. Men of 
defiled habits and unclean lips. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
C/ir. 154 To tear out the defiled page of the past. 

Hence tDefiTe&ness. 

1607 Hieron Whs. I. 328 The corruption and defilednesse 
of nature, which man brings with him into the world, 1642 
Haaman 541, 1 speake of a defilednesse of heart. 
Defilee, obs. form of Defile sb. 1 
Defilement 1 (dffaHment). [f. Defile vA 4- 
-MENT.] The act of defiling, the fact or state of 
being defiled. 


Y' — - »- jjj ueiiiem 

to the inward parts. 173* Steele Sped. No. 286 r 1 1 
Cnaste cannot rake into such Filth without Danger 
Defilement. 18x4 Solthev Roderick ii, Where. . It mi, 
abide,, from alt defilement safe. x85x Gen. P. Thomr 


Audi Alt. III. cxxxii. 97 Those sources of ceremonial 
defilement. 

b. An instance of this; concr. anything that 
defiles. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 36 Y« holy land was at 
length purged from y* defylements and filthines, wherewith 
it was berayed. 1643 Milton Divorce Pref.(i8si) x6 Manage 
lay in disgrace, .as a work of the flesh, almost a defilement. 
1699 W. Salmon Ars Chtmrgica Title-p., Removal of 
Defilements. 1834 Hr. Martineau Farrers ii. 33 Purifying 
himself from the defilements of the counter. 3871 Echo 31 
Jan., The defilements in water which are most fatal toman. 

DefiTement Fortif [a. mod.F. difilemau 
(1785 in Hatzf.), f. d filer \ see Defile vfi] The 
act or operation of defilading. 

1816 in James Mi lit. Diet. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner (ed. 2) 218 The banquettes and terre-pleins of ram- 
parts that are commanded, should be formed in planes 
parallel to the plane of defilement of the crest of the parapet. 
1830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. $1 The operation., 
called Defilement, or Defilading, is of two kinds, in altitude 
and in direction. .Defilement in Altitude is performed by 
raising the parapet, sinking the terrepleine, or constructing 
Traverses. 

Defiler (d/Toi-bi). [f. Defile + -er.] One 
who defiles ; also fig. of things. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (R.\ As a defyler of relygion 
and polluter of their holye ceremonyes. 3580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong , Corrompcur de femmes on de files, 
a defiier of women, a defiourer of maydes, 3607 Shaks. 
Timon iv. iii. 383 Thou bright defiler Of Himens purest 
bed. a 1719 Addison (J.), I shall hold forth in my arms my 
much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
defiler. 1882 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 9 The world, 
the flesh, and the devil, that trinity of defilers. 

Defilia*tion. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
fili-us son, fili-a daughter + -ATlON, after affilia- 
tion.'] Deprivation of a son. 

1822 Lamb Elia Ser. j. Praise Chimncy-Siv . , The recovery 
of the young Montagu [may] be but a solitary instance 
of good fortune out of many irreparable ana hopeless 
defiliations. 

Defiling (dtTai-liq), vbl , sb. [f. Defile vA + 
-ing l.] The action of Defile v . 1 ; defilement. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Senn. (1841) 67 We need not their after- 
cleansings, which in truth are defilings. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 140/2 Indignation for this 
defiling of his holie sanctuarie. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. 
(1873) 38 Washed from the world and sin’s defiling. 

DefiTing, ppl . a. [-ING 2 .] That defiles. 
Hence Defi*lingly a dv. 

1889 Mona Caird Win? of Azrael I. ix. 149 It clung to 
her defilingly, as some slimy sea-weed clings. 

Definability (diTohnabi-liti). [f. next + -m\] 
The quality of being definable. 

1865 Pusey Eiren. 390 Many .. profound theologians., 
have impugned its definability, a 1866 J. Grote Exam. 
Ulilit. Philos, vii. (1S70) 131 The legal definability of it. 

Definable (difsi'nab’l), a. [f. Define v. + 
-able.] Capable of being defined. 

a 1660 Hammond IV/es. I. 291 (R.) Great variety .. of . . 
opportunities, not defineable particularly. 1682 DrydeN 
Rclig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 286 As if infinite were definable, 
or infinity a subject for our narrow understanding. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (1858) 227 Islam is definable as a confused 
form of Christianity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxnt, 
Something apart from all the definable interests of her life- 
3893 F. Halt, in Nation LVII. 45/2 The ordinary predicate, 
that briefly definable by ‘ affirm 

Hence DefPnably adv. 

3805 Foster Ess. i. iii. 31 A state most definably corre- 
sponding to the subject of your attention. 

Define (dflbi-n), V. Forms: 4 deffine, 4-6 
diff-, defyne, 5 deffyne, 5-6 diffine, dyffyne, 
5- define. [ME., a. Anglo-F. and OF. define-r to 
end, terminate, determine —Ft. dfinar ; a Romanic 
parallel form to L. definire to end, terminate, 
bound (f. De- I. i^fiinre to end, Finish), whence 
It. definire , Sp. definir , Pr. and OF. defenir , dt- 
finir. Definer , the common form in OF., is the 
only form given by Cotgr. 1611, and survives jn 
Picard, but has been superseded in F. by difiiurj 
with adoption of the transferred senses of L. de- 
finire. In mod. English also define is in sense the 
representative of L. definire. A parallel form 
dijfinire , with dis- (see De- I. 6) is also found m 
Latin texts, and the forms diffiner , desfinir,dijfn\ r 
(14-1 7th c.) in F. ; thence the Fng. variants m 
deff-, diff - , dyff- 

1 * 1 . trans. To bring to an end. Also intr. 
come to an end. Obs. rare. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 344 For though your loue lastc 
a seson Wayte vpon the conclusyon, And eke how that Y c 
determynen And for the more part diffynen. 2466 Mawt- 
& Househ. Exp. 370 My mastyr gaff to Gome y the 
cheatour, to deffyne an offyse afftyr Water Gorges detne, 
xx. s. 1494 Fabyan Citron. 5 The fourth [part] endyth than 
at Constantyne : The fyft at Cadwaladyr I hauc flq 
diffyned. 1562 Pyramus ff Th., (Alas my loue) and hue > 
yet, did not your life define By Lyones rage? . . t 

t b. To bring to an end (a controversy, etc.) * 
to determine, decide, settle. Obs. . 

*538 Starkey England 11. iii. 199 And as for al otju* 
controversys, I wold they schuld be defynyd at home. *59° 
Spenser b.O. rv. iii. 3 These warlike Champions. .Assemuiei 
were in field the chalenge to define. 1611 Speed If 1 ™*' 7 * 
Brit. ii. (1614) 4/1 What could not there be defined, ^ 
referred to the whole Shire, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Supra - 
(1687) 148 A more ready way to define Controversies. 
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2 . To determine the boundary or spatial extent 
of ; to settle the limits of. Also Jig. 

C1400 Maun dev. (1859) xxxL 315 Gowtes, Artet vices, that 
me dfstreynen, tho diffynen the end of my labour asenst my 
wille. 1843 Prescott Mexico I. 16 The limits already 
noticed as defining its permanent territory. iB 6 t M. Path- 
son Ess. (1889) I. 47 The duties of the guild towards the 
country and city, .were strictly defined. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iv. § 2. 164 His first step was to define the provinces 
of the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

b. To make definite in outline or form. (See 

also Defined.) 

1815 Wobdsw. Essay Wks. (1888) 873/1 In nature every- 
thing is distinct, yet nothing denned into absolute inde- 
pendent singleness. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light g 174 
For perfectly distinct vision it is necessary that the image 
on the retina should be perfectly defined. 
f 3 . To set bounds to, to limit, restrict, confine. 
1513 Douglas sEneis iv. ii. 30 Quhilkis na way diffynis 
The force nor strength of luif with his hard bandis ! 1624 
Dc Lawne tr. D11 Moulin s Logick 27 God is. .so present in 
all places, as he is neither limited, nor defined by any place. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 27 Wee doe too narrowly 
define the power of God, restraining it to our capacities. 

4 . To determine, lay down definitely; to fix, 
decide; •fto decide upon, fix upon. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 120 All the lordis for that 
samin thing, /Ind commoun pepilL.did defyne The kingis 
bruther, callit Constantyne. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. 
it. (1843) 43/1 The first canon defined and determined such 
an unlimited power and prerogative to be in the king. 77 go 
Gibbon Misc. Wks. (18x4) III. 510 The situation, the 
measure and the value of the estate cannot now be exactly 
defined, ■a 1794 Ibid. 1 . 158 Two or three years were loosely 
defined for the term of my absence. 1867 E. Quincy Life J. 
Quincy 280 He * defined his position’, to use a later political 
formula, very clearly. 

fb. intr. To determine, decide. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 362 Forthi I thus defyne : — Ne 
truste no wight to fynden in Fortune Aye properte; her 
yiftes ben commune. 1402 Hoccleve Letter 0/ Cupid 463 
Than wol we thus concluden and dyffyne : %ve yowcomaunde 
. .that, of thise false men Our reble foon, ye do punyshment. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 351 Authoritieto enquire, intreate, 
defyne and determine of all manerof causes, querels, debtes. 
1582 M unday Disc. E. Campion C b. Neither was that 
barre appointed to define on causes of conscience. x6xz 
Bacon Ess. Judicature (Arb.) 450 The vniust Iudge. .when 
hee defineth amisse oflands and property. 

+ 5 . To state precisely ordeterminately; to specify. 
(Const, with obj. clause or simple obj. ) Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 834 Wherforc I wol deflyne. . 
That trewely for ought I kan espie Ther is no verray wele 
is hi* world here. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on APoc. (1573) 
466 b, The day of iudgement can noman diffine. 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 46 Cardan plainly defineth, that Am- 
ber is a mineral. 1669 Boyle Con/. NcwExpcr. 1. (1682^ 80 
Even clouds, .may reach much higher than Carden, Kepler, 
and others have defin’d. 

f b. intr. or absol. To make precise statement. 
c X380 Wyclif Semi, xciii. Sel. Wks, I. 330 Men shulden 
not here diffyne, but 31F God tolde it hem. C1430 Lydg. 
Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 17 a, Of her byrth fyrst he doth defyne. 
1570 Act 13 Elis. c. 7 § 2 Persons being Bankrupt as is be- 
fore defined. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. wx. 54 (R.) How then can 
such men define upon other regions, .whether they were 
inhabited or not. 

0 . To state exactly what (a thing) is ; to set forth 
or explain the essential nature of. (In early use : 
To state the nature or properties of, to describe.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 271 Swych a wo my wit kan not 
defyne. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sozule v. i. (1859) 72 The beaute 
of this mansion ne maye no man telle, ne diffyne the ioye, 
and the grete arraye. 1484 Caxton Curiall 5 That thou 
mayst the better knowe now the courte I wyl descryue and 
dyffyne it to the. 1526 Pilgr. Ptrf. (\V, dc W. 1531) 67 b, 
What it is, Saynt Bernarde declareth . . diffynynge or dis- 
cribynge it in this wyse. 1555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 49 
Cicero defineth trewe glory to bee a fame of many and greate 
desertes. 1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles iv. 292 He that per- 
fectly comprehends and defines a thing gives limits and bounds 
to that thing in his intellect. 17x0 Addison Whig Exam. 
No. 4 t x Hudibras has defined nonsense (as Cowley does 
wit) by negatives. 1777 Priestley Matt. <$* Spir. (1782) I. 
XX. 257 Descartes defined the essence of the soul to consist 
in thinking. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. § 1 To define, is to 
select from among all the properties of a thing, those which 
shall be understood to be designated and declared by its 
name. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III, 184 Genius has been 
defined as ‘ the power of taking pains ’. 

b. To set forth or explain what (a word or ex- 
pression) means ; to declare the signification of (a 
word). [Not recognized by J.] 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 608/2 All hys other 
sygnificacicns I lette passe. .except onely that which he 
hath also diffyned false. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 14 
Therefore ye muste needeshave these Predicamentes ready, 
when soever ye will define any worde, or give a natural! 
name unto it. 1724 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 2 In defining the 
name there is no need that we should be acquainted with 
the intimate nature or essence of the thing. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1755 (1887) I. 293 A lady once asked him how 
he came to define Pastern ‘the knee of a horse*. 1885 
Davidson Logic of Definition 86 Horse cannot be otherwise 
defined in a dictionary than as a well-known quadruped, 
used as a beast of burden and in war. 

C. intr. or absol. To frame or give a precise 
description or definition. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 200 For that of love so 
derely he definde. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 168 Then 
only we know certainly, when we can define. 1756 Burke 
Subl. <5- B. Introd. Wks. 1 . 97 When we define we seem in 
danger of circumscribing nature within the bounds of our 
own notions. 1853 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 81 Hang 
it, Arthur, why do you set me defining? 


7 . iramf. Of properties: To make (a thing) 
what it is ; to give a character to, characterize ; 
to constitute the definition of. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Invitation it, Come ye hither 
all, whom wine Doth define, Naming you not to your good. 
1648 Milton Tenure ATVjgr (1650) 55 Being lawfully depriv'd 
ofall things that define a magistrate. X87S Bennett&Dyer 
Sachs's Bot. 1. iii. 180 The tout ensemble of properties which 
define the character of the natural group, class, or order. 

8. To separate by definition, to distinguish by 
special marks or characteristics {from), rare. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. xii. (1860) 280 By this is defin'd 
The fop from the man of refinement and mind. 1839 Mur- 
chison Silur. Syst . 1. xxxiv. 456 It is difficult to define the 
subsoil of Silurian rock from that of the Old Red Sandstone. 

Defined (d/fei*nd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Having a definite outline or form ; clearly marked. 
Also Jig. 

a 1727 Newton (J.\ When the rings appeared only black 
and white, they were very distinct and well defined. 1849 
Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 436 The central 
matter is so vivid and so sharply defined that the nebula 
might be taken fora bright star. 2852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
(1853) 125 His [man’s] animal nature is more defined than 
his intellectual. 

Hence Defi’nedly adv. 

1821 Scott Kctiihu. xxiii, Definedly visible against the 
pure azure blue of the summer sky. 

Definement (dzfarnment). rare. [a. obs. F. 
defilement (161 1 in Cotgr.), in OF. de-, def-, difflue- 
nt ent (see Godef.) termination, end, f. OF. definer : 
see Define v.] 

1 . Definition, description. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 117 Sir, his definement suffers no 
perditjon in you. 1867 Eng. Leader 15 June 326 Define- 
ment is always by the contrary. Everything is defined by 
its contrary : night by day, dark by light. 

1 2 . Limitation, restriction. Obs. 

1643 Hunton Treat. Monarchy 1. ii. 16 This Legall Allay 
and definement of Power. 1644 — Find. Treat. Monarchy 
iv. 27 A Civill and Legall definement of Authority. 

Definer (chTarnoj). [f. Define v. + -er L] 
One who or that which defines. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 239 margin, 
Ortsmus, or the Definer of difference. 1645 Milton Colast. 
(1851) 347 Yee see already what a faithful! definer wee have 
him. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 137 To cir- 
cumscribe poetry by a definition will only shew the narrow- 
ness of the definer. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Uses Gt. Men 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 278 A definer and map-maker of the latitudes 
and longitudes of our condition. 

Defining (d/farniq), vbt. sb. [-ing L] The 
action of the verb Define ; definition. 

1382 Wyclif Esek. xliii. 13 The diffynyng, or certeyntee, 
ther of [defnitio ejus) vn to the lippe .. therof in cumpas, 
o palme. 1530 Palsgr. 213/2 Diftynmg, difinissement, difjfi- 
nition. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 138 Plato 
in his . . defining of naturall dignities. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. Ded. Aij, The business of Defining, being amongst 
all others the most nice and difficult. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men , Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 292 This defining is philosophy. 

Defining, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That defines. 

1773 J* Ross Fratricide 1. 17 (MS.) Defining ears, which 
idolize The dignifying climax of thy verse. 1885 A iheitxuvt 
4 Apr. 441/2 The various defining spheres. 

tDefi’nish., v. Obs. rare. In 4 diffinisse,-issh. 
[ad. OF. definiss-, difiniss-, lengthened stem of 
definir: see Define.] trans. To define. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. x. 88 pilke goode J»a.t ]>ou hast 
diffimssed a lytel her byfome. 

Definite (de’finit), a. (sb.) Also 6 diffynite, 
7 definit. [ad. L. deflntt-us defined, bounded, 
limited, distinct, precise, pa. pple. of definire : 
see Define. Cf. obs. F. dffinit, -ite (1504 in 
Godef.).] 

1 . Having fixed or exact limits ; clearly defined, 
determinate, fixed, certain ; exact, precise. (Of 
material, or, more commonly, immaterial things.) 

X553 T. Wilson Rhet. x Either it is an infinite question 
and without ends, or els it is definite and comprehended 
within some ende . . Those questions are called definite, 
which setforthe a matter, with the..namyng of place, 
tyme, and persone. a 1586 Sidney (J.), The goddess, who 
in a definite compass can set forth infinite beauty. 2644 
Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/1 Either by the definite will 
of God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which also 
is God’s working. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 122 
The clear and definite understanding of the several parts of 
the Ship. X726 AYLirFE Parcrgon 50 In a charge of Adul- 
tery, the Accuser ought to set forth . . some certain and defi- 
nite time. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunkard , 
Those uneasy sensations . . worse to bear than any definite 
pains oraches. 1859 Dickens Z,r//.(x88o) II. 85,! must give 
some decided and definite answer, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxiv. 174 A definite structure was in many places^ to be 
traced. 1874 Green Short Hist. y. § 4. 238 Even this class 
[serfs] had now acquired definite rights. 

b. transf. Said of persons, in reference to their 
actions (opinions, statements, etc.). 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 43 Idiots in this case of fauour, 
would Be wisely definit. 11x619 Fotherby Atheom . 11. vii. 

§ 7 (1622) 277 As definite as hee was in appointing the set 
time of the dissolution of Babilon. Mod. Be more definite 
in your statements. 

2 . Gram. a. Applied, in German and Early 
English grammar, to those inflexions of the adjec- 
tive which are used when preceded by the definite 
article or some equivalent, b. Of verbs: = Finite. 
rare. c. Definite article : a name for the demon- 


strative adjective the, and its equivalents in other 
languages, as indicating a defined or particularized 
individual of the species denoted by the noun, 
d. Past or preterite definite : the name in French 
Grammar of the tense which coincides historically 
with the Latin preterite or perfect, and corresponds 
in sense to the Greek aorist and English simple 
past : e.g. il vint, he came. 

X727-5 1 in Chambers Cycl. 1765 W.^ Ward Grammar 
xxii. 103 * The ’ is called the definite article. Ibid. iv. ii. 258 
The verb in this character [i.e. infinitive] may be . . used as 
a nominative case, on which a definite verb depends. 2824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 68 The is called the defi- 
nite article; because it ascertains what particular thing or 
things are meant : as, ‘ Give me the book *. 1855 Forbes 

Hvuiusldnt Gram. (1868) j 8 Arabic nouns have frequently 
the definite article . . of the language prefixed to them. 1874 
R. Morris Chancers Prol., etc. (Clar. Press Ser.) Introd. 
33 Adjectives, like the modern German, have two forms — 
Definite and Indefinite. The definite form preceded by the 
definite article, a demonstrative adjective, or a possessive 
pronoun, terminates in - e in all cases of the singular. 

3 . Bot. a. Said of inflorescence having the cen- 
tral axis terminated in a flower-bud which opens 
first, those on the lateral branches following in 
succession : also called ccntnfugal or determinate. 
b. Of stamens or other parts of the flower : Of a 
constant number not exceeding twenty. 

184s Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858)25 Stamens definite ; that 
is to say, obviously corresponding in number with the sepals 
and petals. 1876 J. D. Hooker Bot . Primer 45 Definite, 
because the axis is terminated by a flower and does not 
elongate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 144 The kinds of 
Inflorescence., are all reducible to two types .. Indefinite 
and Definite, or .. Indeterminate and Determinate. 

B. sb. 1 . Something that is definite ; spec, in 
Gram . : t a. A definite tense ; b. A noun de- 
noting a definite thing or object. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 31 The fyrst [conjugation] is chefly 
ruled by E, saufe that in his diffynites he torneth into A. 
18x7 Coleridgf. Biog. Lit. 144 Fancy, .has no other counters 
to play with, but fixities and definites. 1845 Stoddart 
Gram, in Encycl. Mclrop. I. 55 The Latin nouns in zb [as 
actio] seem properly to have been definites ; that is to say, 
that they originally signified only a certain number of acts, 
and not action in general. 

t 2 . ‘Thing explained or defined’ (J.). Obs. 

1726 Ayliffe Parergon 110 Special Bastardy is nothing 
else but the Definition of the general , and the general again, 
is nothing else but a Definite of (he Special. 

Definitely (de'finitli), adv. [f. prec. 4- -ly 2 .] 
In a definite manner ; determinately, precisely. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvi. (1867) 140 For the choice 
of wittes definitely. 1651 Hobbes Govt. $ Soc. xvi. § 4. 265 
He must definitely acknowledge him. a x8oo H. Blair 
Serm. III. iv. iR.>, [Middle age] cannot have its peculiar 
character so definitely marked and ascertained.^ 1867 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) I. iv. 187 The relations between 
Normandy and Brittany were now definitely settled. 

Definiteness (de’finitnes). [-ness.] The 
quality of being definite. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Definitenets, certainty, limitedness. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. ix. § 5 The definiteness of solu- 
tion, which numerical problems admit and require. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 487 From this want of definiteness 
in their language they do a great deal of harm. 

Definition (defini*Jbn). Forms: a. 4-6 difil- 
nicioun, etc. (with usual interchange of i and y ), 
5-6 -tion, etc., 6 Sc. -tioun ; $. 5-6 defi-, 6 
defynicion(e, 6- definition, [a. OF. de-, dej 
diffinicion (also definison ), ad. L. definltion-em 
(also in MSS. diff-), n. of action from definire : 
see Define. Cf. Pr. diff-, dejfinicio , Sp. definicion , 
It. difinizione . ] 

►fl. The setting of bounds or limits; limitation, 
restriction. Obs. rare. 

<7x386 Chaucer Wife's Prof 25 Yit herd I never tellen .. 
Uppon this noumbre diffinicioun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
403 b/2 Thenne said he ben they knowen which men shal 
sufire thyse passyons without dyffynycion. 

2 . The action of determining a controversy or 


:stion at issue; determination, decision ; spec, a 
mal decision or pronouncement of an ecclcsi- 
;cal authority. Obs. exc. in specific use. 

8z Wyclif Dan. xi. 36 Diffinicioun, erdome [1388 deter - 
iynge] is fully don. 1532-3 A ct 2 4 Fill, c. 12 § 9 

nail decree, sentence, judgement, diffinicion, anti ^ c * er ‘ 
acion. 1552 Abp. Hamilton CatecJt. (1884) 41 The deter- 
atiouns and diffinitiouns of general counselhs. j6 34 
Salcmes Regiment 13 This question . . whether a man 
lid eate more at Dinner, or at Supper. For definition 
:of, it is to be noted [etc.]. x66iJBramhall//z • 

241 This challenge of infallibility jbjmP'je 
mcils’] authority, discredited} their definitions 2864 
I. Newman A Pol. 392 Infallibility cannotact outMdeof 
rfinile circle of thought, and it roust in 
Icfinitions, as they are called, profess to be hcep.n s 

“zLv, etc. The action of defining or stating 
ctly what a thing is, or what a vrortl 

Milton Tetrach. (iBsQp^S Definition is that which 

1 Locke Hmn^UrM^uiiiT^ Defiiirion be?ngToK 
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expounds all the marks implied in the notion, and so 
represents to us the nature or specific character of it. 
— § 69. in. 1885 W. L. Davidson Logic of Definition 32 
It is the object of Definition to determine the nature or 
meaning or signification of a thing; in other words, definition 
is the format attempt to answer the question, 'What is it? 

4 . A precise statement of the essential nature^ of 
a thing ; a statement or form of words by which 
anything is defined. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi. (1495) 9 2 ? S( ? me 
thynges haue but one dyffynycyon. c 1450 tr. De I 'mitationc 
j.i. 2, 1 desire more toknowe compunccion hen his diffinycion. 
1551 T. Wilson Logike 14 A definition of the substaunce is 
a speach which sheweth the very nature of the thing. 1571 
Digges Pantom. it. v. M ij b, Of quadrangles, .there are flue 
sortes, as appeereth in the Diffinitions. 1633 Massinger 
Guardian v. iv, His victories but royal robberies, And his 
true definition— A Thief, 1710 Steele Taller No. 62 T 14 
Propriety of Words and Thoughts, which is Mr. Dryden’s 
Definition of Wit. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 1P4 Ithas been 
found hard to describe man by an adequate definition. 1842 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 7s. The old definition of force 
was, that which caused change in motion. 1864 Bowen Logic 
94 A Definition consists primarily of two parts, the Proximate 
Genus and the Specific Difference of the Concept defined. 

b. A declaration or formal explanation of the 
signification of a word or phrase. [Not recognized 
by Johnson ] 

?ai5oo Wyclifi s Wycket Sub-Title, A verye brefe difnnition 
of these wordes, Hoc est corpus titeum. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike 14 A definition of a word is any maner of declaration 
of a word. 1724 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 2 A definition of the 
name being only a declaration in what sense the word is 
used, or what idea or object we mean by it. 1755 Johnson 
Pref. to Diet., As nothing can be proved but by supposing 
something intuitively known, and evident without proof, so 
nothing can be defined but by the use of words too plain to 
admit a definition. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1755 (1887) 
I. 2(>3 The definitions have always appeared to me such . . 
as indicate a genius of the highest rank. . . A few of his 
definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. 1885 W. L. 
Davidson Logic of Definition 87 No [dictionary] definition 
of ‘ Gold’ will be sufficient that does not contain a reference 
to its colour, which supplies us with the distinct meaning 
‘golden \ 

5 . The action of making definite ; the condition 
of being made, or of being definite, in visual form 
or outline ; distinctness ; spec, the defining power 
of a lens or optical instrument, i.e. its capacity to 
render an object or image distinct to the eye. 

1859 Reeve Brittany 1 37 We were content . . to sacrifice 
the artistic definition of the trees. i85o Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xviii. 125 The stratification, .was shown with great beauty 
and definition 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. 11. i. 138 The 
definition of this telescope is very fine. 

b. gen. Definiteness, precision, exactitude, rare. 
*866 Argyll Reign Lazo i. <ed. 4) 8 A fallacy is getting 
hold upon us from a want of definition in the ’use of terms. 

6. Comb. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 209 Alas, for our 
poor definition-cutter, with his logical scissors 1 
Definrtional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of. 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a definition. 

1869 A theuxum 11 Sept. 329 The definitional rule judi- 
cioii'.ly laid down by Mr. Hazlitt, that a proverb should have 
a figurative sense, an inner sense or an approximate sense. 

Definitive (dtfrmtiv), a. and sb. Forms: 4-6 
diffinityf, -inytif, -ynytif(e, 5 defynytyfe, de- 
fenytyffe, 6 dyffinntyne, definytiue, 6-7 diffi- 
nitive, 7 definative, 6- definitive, [a. OF. de- 
Jin it if, diffinitif -ive (12th c.), ad. L. de-, diffim- 
tJv-us , f. ppl. stem of deftnire : see Definite.] 

A. arij. Having the function of defining, or of 
being definite. 

1 . Having the function of finally deciding or 
settling ; decisive, determinative, conclusive, final : 
esp. in definitive sentence, and the like. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctors 7\ 172 The luge answerd of Jus 
in Ins absence I may not }iue diffinityf sentence. 1474 
Caxton Chesse m. vi. Hvb, The theef was. .taken, .and by 
sentence difTynytif was hanged. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. 

I. xxiv. 35 It was the moneth of May folowyng, or [ = erej 
they had aunswere dyffinatyue. is8TStudbes Ana/. At us. 

II. (1882) 106 Maye they as Capytall ludges, geue definytiue 
sentence of lyfe and death vpon malefactors. 1601 R. 
Joussos Hi ngd. Comnnv. (1603) 57 Upon hearing of both 
parties, judgment definative is given, and may not be 
repealed. 1688 A nsw. Talon's Plea 3 Barely to say with 
a definitive Gravity, Here’s a great abu«e. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1B11) I. 11 Expecting a definitive answer. 1763 
Wilkes Corr. (1805) I. 84 The definitive treaty is now signed. 
1855 Macaulay Hist . Eng. IV. 527 A jury had pronounced : 
the verdict was definitive. 

+ b. transf. of person?. Obs. 

Afeas. for Hi. v. i. 432 Ncuercrauchim, we are 
defimtiue.. Away with him to death. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War iv. v. (1647) 176 Desiring rather to be scepticdl then 
definitive in the causes of Gods judgements. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) 1. 104, 1 will make you . . my adviser in this 
matter, though not, perhaps, my definitive judge. 

c. That settles or determines bonnds or limits. 
1B60 J. P. Kennedy IF. IVirt I. xiii. 164 [This] point of 
view should lead to a just and definitive limitation of the 
boundaries. 

2 . Having the character of finality as a product ; 
determinate, definite, fixed and final. In Biol. 
opposed to formative or primitive, as definitive 
organs, definitive aorta. 

a 1639 Wotton (J.\ (It) being the very definitive sum of 
this art, to distribute usefully and gracefully a well chosen 
plot, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/>. 1. vi, Other Authors 


write often dubiously, even in matters wherein is expected 
a strict and definitive truth. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. 111.(1871) 174 The temporary system established 
by the law of 1st August, 1793. The definitive system 
established by the law of 10th December, 1799. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 30 Oct. 4/4 Some days will probably elapse before we 
shall be able to announce a definitive result. 1878 Newcomb 
Pop. Astron. ni. v. 399 A definitive orbit of the comet. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Forms of Animal Life 803 The 
primitive ovum divides; one of the cells thus produced 
grows into the definitive ovum. 

f 3 . iJ letaph. Having a definite position, but not 
occupying space : opposed to circumscriptive. Obs. 

[1529, x 624 see Definitively 2.] 1657 Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. VII. 385 Definitive or circumscriptive, and 
some other of your distinctions . . are but snares. 1665 
Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiii. 73 Who is it that retains not a 
great part of the imposture, by^ allowing them a definitive 
Ubi, which is still but Imagination? 

4 . That makes or deals with definite statements. 

a 1619 Fotherby Ailteom. 11. ix.. § 2 (1622) 296 Plutarch js 

more definitiue, and punctuall, in this point. 1862 Lit. 
Churchman VIII. 6/1 We should be glad to see more de- 
finitive teaching on the nature of Church Communion. 

5 . That serves to define or state exactly what a 
thing is ; that specifies the individual referred to ; 
esp. in Gram. (Formerly used of the Definite 
article, and of the Finite verb.) 

1731 Bailey vol. II, s.v. Article , Definitive Article the 
article (the) so called, as fixing the sense of the word it is put 
before to one individual thing. 1765 W. Ward Gram. iv. 
iv. 164 Of the verb definitive. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. VIII. 707 To preserve a name of sect, which ought to 
be simply definitive, From sliding into a term of reproach. 
1824 L. Murray Fug. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 231 When a noun of 
multitude is preceded by a definitive word, which clearly 
limits the sense to an aggregate with an idea of unity, it 
requires a verb . . in the singular number : as, ‘ A company 
of troops was detached 1854 Ellicott Galat. 87 The . . 
definitive force of the article. 

6. Concerned with the definition of form or out- 
line. rare. 

1815 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXVI. 115 The line- 
less delicate contours of youth and bloom embarrass the 
definitive skill even of a Correggio. 

B, sb. (the adj. used cllipt . ) 

+ 1 . A definitive sentence, judgement, or pro- 
nouncement. Obs. 

*595 HunnocKE A pot. Infants Unbapt. 31 Is there no par- 
don from this general damnatorie sentence and cruell de- 
finitiue? 1660 R. Coke Power ff Subj. 134 Judgment is 
the definitive of him who by right commands, permits, or 
forbids a thing. 1804 Eurof. Mag. in Spirit Pub. Jrnts. 
(1805) VIII. 135 In spite of the Definitive, we shall have 
another battle of the books. 

2 . Gravis A definitive word. 

*75 * Harris Hermes 179 Definitives, .are commonly 
called by grammarians, * articles,’ articuli, apOpa. They 
are of two kinds, cither those properly . . so called, or else 
the pronominal articles, such as this, that , any, &c. 1786-98 
H. Tooke Parley I. 20 About the time of Aristotle, when 
a fourth part of speech was added, — the definitive, or article. 
x8z$ L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 71 As articles are by 
their nature definitives . . they cannot be united with such 
words as are . . as definite as they may be ; (the personal 
pronouns for instance). 

Definitively (dflrmtivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a definitive manner. 

1 . So as to decide or settle the matter ; decisively, 
conclusively, finally, definitely. 

*53 z ~3 Act 24 Hen. VIII , c. 12 jf 2 All causes testamen- 
tane . . shall lie . . fmallye and diffinitiuely adiudged and 
determined within the Kynges iurisdiction. 1639 Gentilis 
Diyuis. xxxvi. (1676) 833 Contumacious Persons 
shall be banished, either definitively, or for a time. 1659 
Milton Civil Power in Eccl. Causes Wks. (1847) 4*5/* No 
man, no synod, no session, .can judge definitively the sense 
of Scripture to another man’s conscience. 1753 Han way 
Irav. 11762) I. m. xlii. 198, I desired he would tell me defi- 
nitively what number of men he would give me for a guard. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 1x858 » I. ii v 132 Henry, .definitively 
breaking the Spanish alliance, formed a league with Francis I. 
x^7 x Black 1 e Four Phases i. 55 To settle definitively that 
much-vexed question. 

+ 2 . Metafh. So as to have a definite position, 
but not take up space : see prec. 3. Obs. 

1529 Mori: Dialogs 11. Wks. 388/1 Though tliei be not 
circumscribed in place, .yet are thei and angels alsodiffini- 
lively so placed where thei be for the time. 1614 De Lawne 
tr. DuMonIiris Logicka-jTbe Philosophers, .say that Bodies 
are in a place circumscriptively, and Soules definitively; 
because Soules are not limited or circumscribed by place, 
and vet a man may say . . that they are here, or there, and 
not els-where 3711 tr. Wcrcufcls' Disc. Logout. 96. 

pefrnitiveness. [-ness.] The quality of 
being definitive ; determinativeness, decisiveness. 

1722 Bailey vol. II, Defi rut ive ness, decisiveness, etc. 1841 
Bta./ew. Mag. L. 160 Southey is .. thoroughly English, 
however, in the historical definitiveness and decision of his 
^'gious convictions. 1875 Poste Gains m. Comm. (ed. 2) 
361 \1 he earnestness and definitivencss of the resolution. 
De-finitize, v. rare. [f. Definite a. + -jze.] 
trans. To make definite. 

1876 A. M. Fatrbairn in Con temp. Rev. June 135 The 
Church ..definitized and generalized opinions. 1882 Btacksv. 

.Nov, 632 The ‘his* then outstanding had to be 
aefintticed. 

Definitor (definartai). Also 7 difllnitor 
fa. L. d?f rvi/vr, sgent-n. from define re to T) F. fixe.] 

1 . An officer of the chapter in certain monastic 
order?, charged with the * definition * or decision 
of points of discipline. 


1648 Gage JVesl hid. iii. (1655) 7 When the Provincial! 
Chapter is kept, then . . is there one named by name of 
Procurator or Diffinitor, who is to goe in the name of the 
whole Piovince to the next election of the Generali. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Church.) Ill- 51/1 [St. Francis] having been 
Definitor of his Order. 1745 A. Butler Lives Saints, 
Bonaventure VII. 194 The saint held a general chapter at 
Narbonne, and in concert with the definitors gave a new 
form to the old Constitutions. 1867 R. Palmer Life P. 
Hcnvard 15 note, The order [Dominicans] is governed by 
a master-general with his council of definitors. 

+ 2 . A kind of surveying instrument : see quots, 
1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil. 153 This whole Instru- 
ment. .consisting of Horizon, Ruler, and Plummet we shall 
call our Definitor. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. §97 The 
instrument will shew the situation, distance from the center, 
and depression of any given point, .below the plane of the 
dial.. which instrument he calls a Definitor. 

Definitude (dtfrnitwd). [f. L. defin'd -us, 
Definite, after infinitude, multitude : see -tube.] 
The quality of being definite; definiteness, precision. 

1836 Sir W. Hamilton Study Math. Discuss. (1852)275 
Destitute of the light and definitude of mathematical repre- 
sentations. 1862 Latham Channel Isl.i 11. xiv. (ed. 2) 332 
Results of remarkable precision and definitude. 1875 Veitch 
Lucretius 66 There would be no definitude of leaf or 
flower. 

t Defix (dzfi'ks), v . Obs. [f. L. defix-, ppl. 
stem of defigere to fasten down, f. De- I. 1 + fight 
to Fix, fasten. The early example of the pa. pple. 
appears to have been formed immed. after L. 
defix-us , with Eng. ppl. suffix.] 
trans. To fasten down; to fix firmly, definitely, 
or earnestly (lit. and fig.). 

1432-50 tr. Htgdcn (Rolls) I. 243 The spere of the me>- 
sengere defixede in to the erthe schewede a prenosticacion 
and as a begynnenge of fi3hte. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. n. 
89 (R.) They were constrained to defixe their princely seate 
and habitation in that extreme prouince of the north. 1605 
J. Dove Confut. Atheism 16 The eyes of the people will be 
defixed vpon them. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 264 Those 
Ten Horns answerable to the Beast with ten Horns in 
Daniel, .seem to defix and determinate the Prophecy to that 
sense. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. 11. i. (1713) 146 When 
a man .. defixes his thoughts, and suspends his determina- 
tion till he see plain reason to incline him this way or that. 
Hence + Defi-xed, defixt ppl . a. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 280 With defixed eyes and dis- 
tracted countenance. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 116 In 
intent and defixed thoughts upon some, .object. 

+ Defixion (dzlrkjhn). Obs. [ad. late L. dh 
fixibn-cm, n. of action f. defiglre to fasten down, 
etc. (see prec.).] Fixing, fastening. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. 1. ix. 29 By the defixion of our 
Phansy upon what is most gross and sensible. 

DeflagraM'lity. rare. [f. next : see -in.] 
Deflagrable quality, readiness to deflagrate. 

a 1691 Boyle Wks. I. 362 (R.) The opinion of the ready 
deflagrability (if I may so speak) of salt-petre. 

Deflagrable (de-flagrab’l),' a. rare. [f. L 
deflagrei-re to Detlagrate + -RLE.] 

111693 Boyle Wks. 1. 538 (R.) More inflammable and 
deflagrable. 

Deflagrate (de-flagr^O, v. Physics, [f. L. de- 
ft agr at-, ppl. stem of defiagrare to bum away, 
bum up, consume, f. De-’I. z+fiagrdre to bum.] 

1 . trans. To cause to bum away with sudden 
evolution of flame and rapid, sharp combustion 
( e.g . a mixture of charcoal and nitre thrown into 
a red-hot crucible). 

_ 1727 Bailey vol. II, Deflagrate, to inkindle and' burn off 
in a Crucible a Mixture of Salt or some mineral Body with 
a Sulphureous one. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 00S 
When coal is deflagrated with nitre. 1876 S, Kens. Mill. 
Catal. No. 1369 The spark from this battery deflagrates 
a platinum wire a foot long. 

2 . itttr. To burst into flame and burn away 
rapidly. 

*75° Phil. Trans. XLVI. 449 Neither these, nor those of 
Cheltenham, will deflagrate or flash in Touch-Paper, nor on 
burning Charcoal, as true Nitre will do. X7g4 G. Adams 
Nat. Exp. Philos. II, xx. 376 Such a degree of heat as 
would cause the nitre to deflagrate. 1803 Ed in. Rev. I li- 
ps Let a drop of water be projected upon this liquor.. it 
instantly deflagrates with a slight explosion. 1876 Harley 
Mat . Med. 161 When thrown on the fire it deflagrates. . 
Hence De*fiagraled, De flagrating ppl. fidjs. 
1766 Amory Buncle (1770) IV. 93 The deflagrating nitre 
consumes the sulphur of the antimony. 1788 Keir in Phil. 
Trans. LXXVIII. 327 Giving a deflagrating quality t? 
paper soaked in this liquor. 2822 Faraday Exp. Res. xv». 
78 A black residuum is left, .which, .when heated . .is found 
to be deflagrating. 1831 T. P. Jones Convert. Client, xxn. 
229 The deflagrated charcoal. 

Deflagration (dcflagr?-pn). [ad. L. defta- 
grdtion-em , n. of action from defiagrare to De- 
flagrate. Cf. mod.F. deflagration.] 
f 1 . The rapid burning away of anything in a de- 
structive fire; consumption by a blazing fire. fbs. 

x6°7 J. King Serm. 30 A type of the deflagration cf 
Sodome and Gomorre. a 1633 Lennard tr. Charred s // 
jn. iv. vin. § 1 {1670) 390 Witness that great deflagration., 
in Constantinople. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839)88 By sup- 
posing innumerable deluges and deflagrations. 1788 PotrrR 
Sophocles Pref. to CEdipus (R.), Till the mountain. -dis- 
charges its torrent fires, which . . carry with them de/ingn*- 
tion, ruin, nnd.horror. 2811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 547 
Fifcshire . . a coal-mine has continued in a state of defla- 
gration, at least since the time of Buchanan, rs6o. *836-7 
Sir W. Hamilton Led. Metafh. (1877) II. xxxix. 381 w* 
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see.. the fall of a spark on gunpowder, for example, fol- 
lowed by the deflagration of the gunpowder.^ 

fb. Of a volcano: A blazing out into flame, 
lit Ray Creation 11. v. (1732) 259 The great Deflagrations 
or Eruptions of Vulcanos, _ 

2. Physics. The action of deflagrating ; rapid, 
sharp combustion with sudden evolution of flame ; 
esp. the sudden combustion of a substance for the 
purpose of producing some change in its com- 
position by the joint action of heat and oxygen (cf. 
quot. 1831 ); also, the sudden combustion and 
oxidation of a metal by the electric spark. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes $ Qua Nor were all its in- 
flammable parts consum’d at one deflagration. 1674 Phil. 
Trans . IX. joa The deflagration of Niter. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Deflagration . . In Chymistry, the inkindling 
and burning off m a Crucible a Mixture of a Salt or of some 
Mineral Body with a Sulphureous one, in order to purify 
the Salt, or to make a Regains of the Mineral ; as in the 
preparing of Sal Prunella! an d Regulus of Antimony. 1754 
Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 679 A violent deflagration arose, and 
the platina was almost instantly dissolved. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. ty Art II. 282 Galvanic batteries .. the 
larger the plates, the greater is their power of deflagration. 
1831 T* P. Jones Conveys. Cltem. xxii. 228 The metals are 
sometimes oxidized by what is called deflagration. That 
is, by mixing them with nitre, and projecting the mixture 
into a red hot crucible. 

Deflagrator (de'flagridtai). [agent-n. in L. 
form, from dejlagrare to DEFLAGRATE.] An in- 
strument or apparatus for producing deflagration, 
esp. a voltaic arrangement for the production of 
intense heat. 

1824 Loncf. in Life (1891) I. v. 51 The galvanick heat 
produced by Professor Hare’s deflagrator. 1827 Weekes in 
Mec/t. Mag. VII. 425 The Safety gas deflagrator, an oxyhy* 
.drogen blowpipe on an entirely new principle. 1876 .S’. Kens. 
Mns. Calal. No. 1256 Hare’s Calorimotor, or Deflagrator. 

Deflate (dffl^t), v . [f. L. deficit ppl. stem 
of defiare , to blow away, f. Ve- I. 2 + flare to 
blow ; but in mod. use the prefix is taken as De- 

I. 1 , down, or Dt> IX. 1 .] traits. To release the 
air from (anything inflated). Hence Deflation. 

1891 Strand Mag. II. 498/1 Spencer proceeds to deflate 
the balloon. 1892 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. Aug. 229 In case 
of repairs the tyre is deflated. 1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Aug. 
1/3 A new patent valve, possessing the long-desired means 
for deflation as well as inflation. 

Deflect (dffle'kt), v. [ad.L. deflector e to bend 
aside, or downwards; f. He- I. 1 , 2 + fiectere to 
bend.] X. traits. 

1. To bend down. Cf. Deflected 2 . 

1630 Lord Banians 72 They pray with demissive eyelids . . 
and with their knees deflected under them. 

2. To bend or turn to one side or from a straight 

line ; to change the direction of ; to cause to de- 
viate from its course. t 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. v, Wks. III. 57 It would argue 
no error sometimes to deflect our course. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 491 The current seemed to be deflected 
upward from the face of the cliff. *86o T ristram Gt. Sahara 
xvii. 287 The French . . will do all in their power to deflect 
the stream of commerce to a more northerly channel. 1879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 1 In 1820, Oersted discovered 
that an electric current would deflect a magnetic needle. 

b. Optics . To bend (a ray of light) from the 
straight line ; esp. to bend away from a body. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 264 The 
first knife deflected the images formed by the second, in 
precisely the same degree that it inflected those images 
which itself formed. *811 A. T. Thomson Lond. Disp. 
(i8i 8> p. xxxvii, JVhen a ray of light moving in a straight 
line passes within a certain distance of a body parallel to 
its direction, it bends towards the body, or is inflected ; but 
when the body parallel to its course is at a greater distance, 
the ray is bent from it, or deflected. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
iii. 36 If we look at an object through a prism, the rays of 
light coming from it are deflected. 

3. fig. (in reference to a cotirse of action, conduct, 
and the like). 

c *555 Harpsheld Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 66 To averte 
and deflect him from this enterprise. 1620 Shelton Quix. 
rv.jx. II. 118 Let me cleave to the Supporter from whom 
neither thy Importunity nor Threats, .could once deflect me. 
1863 Kinclake Crimea 3. i. 7 The personal and family 
motives which deflect the state policy of a prince who is his 
own minister. 1878 Lecky Eng. in iB th C. II. ix. 540 The 
evil of all attempts to deflect the judgment by hope or fear. 

4. To turn or convert (a thing) to something 
different from its natural quality or use. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage vn. iii. *1614) 670 That Title of 
Prestegian (easily deflected and altered to Priest Iohn). 
a 171 x Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 109 How 
God’s All-wise Superintending Will To greatest Good de- 
flected greatest ill, 

II. intr. 

5. To turn to one side or from a straight line; to 
change its direction ; to deviate from its course. 

1646 Si r T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii, At some parts of the 
Azores it (the needle] deflecteth not, but lyeth in the true 
meridian. *696 Whiston Th. Earth 1. (1722) 53 They seem 
to deflect from that great Circle in which they before were 
seen to move. , *726 tr. Gregory's As/ron. I. 155 The same 
part of the Moon is turned towards the Earth, or at least 
does not deflect much from it. 1879 R..H. Elliot Written 
on Foreheads II. 6 Then deflecting a little to their right, 
they got on a long ridge of grassy hill. 

Q-fig. 

16x2 T. James fesuits D cram fall 59 Kings do deflect from 
the Cathoiike Religion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 


vi. x. Many creatures exposed to the ayre, deflect in ex- 
tremity from their naturall colours. 1753-4 Warburton 
Nat. <5- Rev, Rejig. ii, The Mind can, every moment, de- 
flect from the line of truth and reason. 1879 M. Arnold 
Equality Mixed Ess. 81 The points where this type deflects 
from the truly humane ideal. 

Deflect (dnle'kt), ppl. a. [f. as prec. after ppl. 
forms in -ct, as erect.] Deflected, bent aside. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guiai Windows 105 So swept 
..The marshalled thousands, — not an eye deflect To left or 
right. 

Deflected (difle’kted), ppl. a. [f. Deflect v. 

A -ED.] 

1. Turned aside ; bent to one side. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xvi. 881 Monsoons are, for 
the most part, trade-winds deflected. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. 
Ps. vi. 121 Walking in subtle and deflected paths. 

2. Zool. and Bot. Bent or curved downwards ; 

= Deflexed. 

1828 Webster, Deflected. In botany, bending downward 
archwise. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 165 Glandina.. 
eye-tentacles deflected at the tips, beyond the eyes. 2867 
F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 195 The wings.. come up to 
an angle, .as it is termed, they are deflected. 

3. Philol. Used to translate F. fltchi , a term 
proposed for the * strong ’ grade in ablaut series. 

1890 R. T. Elliott tr. V. Henry's Compar. Gram. § 41.47 
We may distinguish three chief grades, the normal grade, 
the weak or reduced grade, and the deflected grade ( Jtichi ). 
Ibid. 48 I.-E. types, *b/teyd/t (to trust), weak *bhid/i, de- 
flected *bhoydk. 

Defle cting, vbl . sb. [-ING k] The action of 
the verb Deflect. 

1623 Cockeram, Deflectings , turnings from good to bad. 

Deflecting, Ppl. a. [-ING k] That deflects. 

Deflecting magnet : a magnet used for deflecting a mag- 
netic needle, as in a galvanometer. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 220 The ray 
moves in an ellipse by the inflecting, and an hyperbola 
by the deflecting force. 1851-9 Sabine Man. Sci. Enq. 91 
When the weather does not permit the manipulation of the 
weights, deflecting magnets are substituted. 1857 Wiiewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. II. 23 Gravity must act as a deflecting 
force. 

Deflection : see Deflexion. 

Deflective (dffle-ktiv), a. [f. Deflect v. + 
-ive. (L. analogies would give dcfiexive.y\ Hav- 
ing the quality of deflecting. 

1813 P. Barlow Math. Diet ., Deflective forces. 1881 
Lubbock in Nature No. 618. 411 In 18*9. .Oersted had 
discovered the deflective action of the current on the mag- 
netic needle. 

Deflectometer(dfflektp'mftoa). [See -meter.] 
(See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Deflectometer, an instrument 
for measuring the deflection of a rail by a weight in rapid 
motion. 

Deflector (d/fle-kta-i). [f. Deflect v. + - or 
for -er : the corresponding form on L. analogies is 
deflexor.] An instrument or contrivance for de- 
flecting ; e. g. (a) a deflecting magnet ; {5) a plate 
or diaphragm for deflecting a current of air, gas, 
etc. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 344 Dipping needle Deflector, for 
measuring the Variation and Dip of the Needle. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 198 The ‘Deflector’, an 
adjustable magnet laid on the glass of the compass bowl 
and used, .to discover the ‘semicircular ’ error produced by 
the ship’s iron. 1887 Pall Mall G. 4 June 12 ft These 
sprinklers consist of a plate and a deflector .. The deflector 
is for the purpose of breaking the column of water into 
spray, which falls in a dense shower over the flames. 

f Deflection. Ohs.-- ° [ad. L. defletion-em , n. 
of action from defiere to weep over, bewail, f. De- 
J. 3 + flere to weep.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Depletion , a bewayling or be- 
moaning. 

Deflex (drfleks), a. [ad. L. dcjlcx-us, pa. pple. 
of deficctere to Deflect.] = Deflexed. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot . xxvii. 420 In the common 
Bee Orchis it (the lip of the nectary) consists of five lobes, 
which are deflex or bent downwards. 

Deflexed (djfle*kst),///. a. Zool. and Bot. [f. 
prec. + -ed.] Bent downwards ; deflected. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 386 Tbe 
organs of flight are deflexed and do not lap over each other. 
1845 Lindley Seh. Bot. iv. (1858) 41 Stem rough with 
deflexed bristles. 1871 Staveley Brit. Insects 127 Such 
insects as have the wings, when at rest, deflexed — lying over 
the body like a shelving roof. 1877-84 F. E. Hulme Wild 
El. p. vi, Pedicels bearing fruit deflexed. 

DeflexibiTity. [f. next + -m\] Capability 
of being deflected. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 263 The in- 
flexibilities of the rays are directly as their deflexibilities. 
1805 Edin. Rev. VI. 25 He attempts to demonstrate some 
connexion between the greater deflexibility and the less 
reflexibility of the red rays. 

Deflexible (dffle'ksib’l), a. [f. L. defiex-tts 
(see Deflfx) + -ble.] Capable of being deflected. 

1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans . LXXXVI. 234 It is 
evident that the most inflexible rays are also most de- 
flexible. 

Deflexion, deflection (d/fle-kjan). [ad. L. 
deflexion- cviy n. of action f. defied ere (ppl. stem 
dZfiex-) to Deflect. Cf. mod.F. ihficxion (Diet. 
Acad. 1762 , occurring also in 16 th c. as dtfiedion). 
The non-etymo logical spelling defied ion, now very 
common, is taken from tbe present-stem defied -, 


associated with nouns of action from L. ppl. stem 
in -ect-, as collection , dissection , etc.] 

1. The action of bending down ; the condition of 
being bent or curved ; also, a bend or curve (as a 
result). 

In Mech. The bending of any body under a transverse 
strain ; the amount of this. In Eutom. The state of being 
bent downward, as the deflexion of the wings when folded ; 
also, a deflected part or margin. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 296 The Mahometans 
signifie the same onely by a moderate deflexion of the head. 
1821 Tredgold Ess. Cast Iron (1824) 73 When the weights 
were removed, the piece retained a permanent deflexion. 
1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 276/2 The deflection of 
a beam supporting a lateral weight. 

2. The action of turning, or state of beingtumed, 
away from a straight line or regular path; the 
amount of such deviation ; also, a turn or deviation 
(as an effect or result). 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 105 Of which deflection he ventures 
to assign the cause. 1831 Brewster Newton <1855) I. xii. 
292 In 1684.. Newton discovered that the moon’s deflexion 
in a minute was sixteen feet, the same as that of bodies at 
the earth's surface. 1833 Herschel Astron. viii. 267 De- 
flection from a straight line is only another word for curva- 
ture of path. 1862 Mcrivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. Ixi. 
329 They . . posribly noted the great deflection of the coast 
southward from Cape Wrath, 
b. Of things immaterial. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. i. § 3 Of the works of nature 
which have a digression and deflexion from the ordinary 
course of generations, productions, and motions. *648 W. 
Mountacue Devout Ess . 1. 112 (T.)King David found this 
deflection and indirectness in our minds. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Exemp. 11. ix. 123 Deflexions in manners. 1840 Dc Quin- 
cev Style iii. Wks, X. 190 We shall point out the deflexion, 
the bias, which was impressed upon the Greek speculations 
in this particular. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. xiv. (1872) 86 
At this extreme point of spiritual deflexion and depression. 
1876 Mozley Univ. Semi. iv. (1877) 84 The type of religion 
it has produced is a deflection from simplicity. 

3. The turning of a word or phrase aside from its 
actual form, application, or grammatical use. arch. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1311 By a little deflexion 
of the name, .that Canicular or Dogge starre is called Kvwr. 
<2x6x9 Fotherby Athcom. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 191 That censure 
of Catullus (with a little deflection) might very fitly bee 
applied vnto him. 1659 O.Walker Oratory 34 By a gentle 
deflexion of the same word, in changing the substanthe 
with the adjective. *807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. iv. 

1 19 Gryrn signifies strength; and .hence, by a little de- 
flexion, Grym came to signify any strength. 1830 De 
Quincey Bentley Wks. 1890 IV. 131 note, A practice arose 
of giving to Greek names in as their real Greek termination, 
without any Roman deflexion. 

4. Elecir. and Magn. The turning of a magnetic 
needle away from its zero ; the measured amount 
by which it is deflected. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 62 The variation of the 
compasse is . . a deflexion and siding East and West from 
the true meridian. 1863 Tyndall Jleat i. 4 A moment’s 
contact suffices to produce a prompt and energetic deflection 
of the needle. *865 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 1/2 The curious 
electrical phenomenon known to electricians as 1 deflection \ 
has to-day been observed through the United Kingdom. 

5. Optics. The bending of rays of light from the 
straight line. By Hooke applied specifically to 
the apparent bending or turning aside of the rays 
passing near the edge of an opaque body, called by 
Newton inflexion, and now explained as a pheno- 
menon of Diffk ACTION. 

(Brougham tried to differentiate inflexion and deflexion : 
see quot.) 

1674-5 Hooke Led. Light Wks. (1705) 188 The Light from 
the Edge [of a-card or razor] did strike downwards into the 
Shadow very near to a Quadrant, though still I found, that 
the greater the Deflection of this new Light was from the 
direct Radiations of the Cone, the more faint they were. 
1727-5* Chambers Cycl . , Deflection of the Rays if Light, 
is a property which Dr. Hook observed 167^ . . He says, he 
found it different both from reflexion, and refraction . .This 
is the same property which Sir Isaac Newton call ^Inflection. 
1796 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 228 Def.i. If 
a ray passes within a certain distance of any body, it is bent 
inwards; this we shall call Inflection. 2._ If it passes at a 
still greater distance it is turned away; this may be termed 
Deflection. 1808 J. Webster Nat. Phil. 174 This deflection 
is supposed to proceed from the attraction of the^ denser 
medium. 1831 Brewster Newton viii. (1 839) 99 In his paper; 
of 1674-.be (Hooke], .described the leading phenomena 01 
the inflexion, or the deflexion of light, as he calls it. 

6 . Naut . The deviation of a ship from her true 


Durse in sailing. . . , 

1706 PHiLLiPSied. Kersey), Deflection.. In Navigation, t e 
endency of a Ship from her true Course, by me. 
urrents, &c. which divert or turn her out of her rig )- 

Deflexionize, -ed, -ation : see De- ii. i- 
t Defle-xity. Ohs. [f. L. de/cxgs Deflex + 
TV.] The quality of beinsr deflected (said of rays 
f light : see Deflect 2 b. Deflexion 5). 

hich the rays are subject to the action of .. , 

Deflexnre (dffie-ksnu, -flek/iu). rare. [f.T. 

•flex-, ppl. stem of dtjleclcrc to Deflec t + -Lr.F. . 

. flexure. ] Deflexion, deviation ; the condition 
' being bent (down or away). 

Riotis-T Ctosseer., Dfflixurt, a brnvint; or b-nd- 
e 5 oc.rev Bril Prcf. 4 Dediiciionn foe "’'aa 5 ™' 1 " 
dlrxurrs of the "'ay. 1845 B/ms! s Jrrl. ,7 The lip. . 
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DEFORCE. 


instead of being saddle-shaped by the usual deflexure of the 
sides, is perfectly flat. 

fiefloxcate, v. Obs. rare~ 0 . [f. L. dejloc- 
cdre, defloccat- to pluck off, pluck, f. De- 1.6 + 
flocc-us lock, flock.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram, Defloccate, to weare out a thing. 

Deflorate (dfno»'r£t, de'florct), a . [ad. L. de- 
Jl or at -us, pa. pple. of deflordre : see next. Cf. L. 
de/lore re to shed its bloom.] 

1 . Bot. Past the flowering state : applied to 
anthers that have shed their pollen, or to plants 
when their flowers have fallen. 

i8z8 Webster, Deflorate , in botany, having cast its farin, 
pollen, or fecundating dust. Afartyn. 1858 Gray Struct, 
Bot. Gloss., Deflorate , past the flowering age. 

2 . = Deflowered; having lost virginity. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Deflorate (de'flor^t), v. rare. In 5 deffiorate. 
[f. ppl. stem of late L. deflordre to deprive of its 
flowers, ravish, f. De- I. d + fids, jior-em flower.] 
fl. traits. To deflower (a woman). Obs. 

C1470 Harding Citron, evil, vii, The women euer they 
diuiciate In euery place, and fouly defflorate. 

2 . To strip (a plant) of its flowers. 

1829 E. Jesse Jml. Hat. 165 They [the chaffinches] will 
deflorate too the spikes or whorls of the little red archangel. 

Defloration (deflor^'Jan). In 4-5 -acioun, 
5-6 -acion, -acyon, 6 -atioun, deflouration. 
[a. OF. dejloraeion (14th c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. de- 
floration-em plucking of flowers, of virginity, n. of 
action from deflordre to Deflower.] The action 
of the verb Deflower. 

X. The action of deflowering a virgin. 
c J4ooMAUNDEV.(Roxb.)xxxi.i4i pedefloracioun ofmaydens. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 196 b/2 Tellyng to hir the place & 
tyme of hir defloradon. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 
I. 199 He. .complanit hevily the defloration of his dochteris. 

1 763 Chesterf. Lett. IV. ccclxxvi. 198. 1803 Med. Jml. 
IX. 71 Opinions generally entertained on the subject of 
Defloration. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Defloration , a term for 
sexual connexion for the first time without violence, in 
distinction from rape. 

2 . The culling or excerpting of the flowers or 
finest parts of a book ; a selection of choice pas- 
sages. 

1387 Trevxsa Higden (Rolls) VII. 271 pe whiche book pis 
Robert defloured soleijipneliche, and took out pe beste, so 
bat it semed pat pat defloracioun is now more worpy pan al 
pc grete volume. 1612 Selden in Draytons Poly-olb. To 
Rdr. Aiij, The common printed Chronicle, which is. .but an 
Epitome or Defloration made by Robert of Lorraine. 1696 
Ray in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 203 Your History, were it 
reasonable for me to beg the defloration of it, would afford 
the greatest ornaments to it. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 
Pref. 8 The Historia Britonum out of which he says, he made 
those deflorations. 1890 R. Ellis in Hcrmathena XVI. 184 
The deflorations or MSS. containing excerpts. 
De’florator. rare, [agent-n. f. L. deflordre : 
see prec.] One who excerpts the finest parts of a 
book or author. 

1647-8 G. Lancba.ne in A bp. Usslur's Eelt.fi 686) 524 This 
is the same Robert, the defiorator of Marianus mentioned by 
Malmesbury. 

Defiore, deflour, obs, forms of Deflower. 
t Deflou-risll, v. Obs. In 5 de-, diffloryssh, 
6 deflorisch. [arl. OF. dc[s)flouriss-, lengthened 
stem of de s flourir, now difleurir, to Deflower, 
f. De- I. 6 +florir, flatrir to Flourish.] 

1. traus. To deflower; also Jig. to spoil, ravage. 

1494 Fai.yan Chron. VII. 304 Y* he shuld . . also defloryssh 

y* emperours doughter. Ibid. vn. 410 The sayd bysshop. . 
had difilorysshed a mayden and doughter of the sayde sir 
Gautier. 1538 Lelano /tin. V. 4 Montgomerike deflorisched 
by Owen Ghndour. 

2 . intr. To lose its flowers, to cease to flourish. 

1656 I rapp Cptnm. Phi’ if*, iv. 10 It had deflourished then 

for a season, and withered, as an oak in winter, 
t Deflouriahed ppl. a., having lost its flowers. 
;6i6 Drumm. or Hawth. Son,,. xlix, Deflourisht mead, 
where is your heavenly hue? 
t Deflow, v. Obs. rare ~ [f. De- I. 1 + 

Flow, after L. deflulre to flow down or away : see 
Defldekce, etc.] intr. To flow down. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. iv. 114 A collection of 
some superfluous matter deflowing from the body. 

Deflower (dfflaua-j), v. Forms : 4-7 deflore, 
doflouro, 5-7 deflowre, 4-9 deflour, 6- deflower, 
[a. OF. desflorer. desflourcr (13th c. in Hatzf.), 
later defflorer, defleurcr (Cotgr.), mod.F. dlflorer - 
Pr. deflorar , Sp. desjlorar, It. deflorare , repr. L. 
deflordre to deprive of its flowers, to ravish, f. 
De- I. 6 + flds.flor-cm flower. With this prob. is 
blended OF. desflorir, -flourir (14th cD, in 16th c. 
dejflorir, mod.F. dlflcurir in same sense, and 
intrans. The form is now assimilated to flower. ] 
1 . trans. To deprive (a woman) of her virginity ; 
to violate, ravish. 

138* \\ vcLtr Eccltis.xx. 3 The lust of the gelding deflourede 
the 3unge womman. 1393 Gower Con/. If. 332 'Which sigh 
her suster pale and fade. .Of that she hadde be defloured. 
1494 r ARYAN Citron, vii. ccxxxviii. 278 The whiche. .he 
deflowred of hyr vyrgynytie. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cesmegr. Glass 196 They have tfiys use that whan any 
manne maneth, he must commit his wife to the priest to lie 
defloured. i6tt llincr Peel, is. xx. 4 As is the lust of an 
Isunucli to dc'loure a virgine. 1775 Aiiaui Aruer. Did. 164 


The French Indians are said not to have deflowered any of 
our young women they captivated. 

2 . fig. To violate, ravage, desecrate; to rob of 
its bloom, chief beauty, or excellence ; to spoil. 

i486 in Surtees Misc . (1890) 56 This citie . . Was never 
deflorid be force ne violence. 1500-20 Dunbar P 'cents lxxit. 
53 With blude and sweit was all deflorde His face. 1596 
Spenser Hyntne Hon. Bcautie 39 That wondrous paterne 
. . Iayd up in secret store .. that no man may it see With 
sinfull eyes, for feare it to defiore. 165 4 Martini's 
Conq. China Aiv, I will not ..deflower that worth of its 
greatest beauty. x66o Gauden Antisacrilegus 7 It would 
never recover its beauty, .of late so much defiored.- a 1716 
South Serai. I. i. (R.‘, Actual discovery (as it were) rifles 
and deflowers the newness and freshness of the object. 
1889 Lowell Walton Lit. Ess. (1801) 60 [To] find a sanctuary 
which telegraph or telephone had not deflowered. 

f 3 . To cull or excerpt from (a book, etc.) its 
choice or most valuable parts. Obs. 

1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) I. 39 pe whiche book Robert 
Bishop of Herforde deflorede. Ibid. VII. 271 [see Deflora- 
tion 2]. 1781 J.T. Dillon Trav. Spain 229 After they had in 
a manner deflowered the mine, and got as much ore as they 
could easily extract. 

4 . To deprive or strip of flowers. 

TX630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 173 The freezing winds 
our gardens do defloure. 1648 W. Mount ague Devout Ess, 
1. xix. §6(R.) t An earthquake, .rending the cedars, deflower- 
ing the gardens. 1800 Campbell Ode to Winter 27 De- 
flow’ring nature’s grassy robe. 1820 Keats Lamia 11. 216 
Garlands. . From vales deflower’d, or forest trees branch-rent. 

Deflowered (dt w flauoud), ppl. a. [-ed.] De- 
prived of virginity, violated ; robbed of beauty or 
bloom ; marred, disfigured. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xvi, Of Cerebus the deflowred 
pycture . . Lyke an horrible gyaunt fyree and wonder! y. 
1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. iv. iv. 24 A deflowred maid. 1647 
Cowley Mistress, Agst. Hope ii, The Joys which we entire 
should wed, Come deflowr’d Virgins to our bed. 1887 T. 
Hardy Woodlanders iii, She would not turn again to the 
little looking-glass . . knowing what a deflowered visage 
would look back at her. 

Deflowerer (d!flaue*roi). [-er.] One who 
deflowers. 


2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 53 Hir freindis.. 
commandit hir to schaw the deflorar of hir chastite. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. (1851) 189 The punishment of a deflowrer, 
and a defamer. a 1677 Barrow Whs. (1687) I. xviii. 256 
A deflowrer and defiler of his reputation. 1713 Guardian 
No. 123 These deflourers of innocence. 1824-9 Landor Intag. 
Conv.vlkf. (18461 II. 7 Our Italy would rise up in arms against 
the despoiler and deflowerer. 

Deflowering (dTflatto-riq), -obi, sb. [-ING 1 .] 
The action of the verb Deflower : violation. 

CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 286 Of old tyme, men 
hadden ben dede for deflourynge of Maydenes. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 138 b, Y e rauishment and 
deflouring of his daughter. 1609 Rowlands Knaue 0/ 
Clubbes 8 Villain . . Before the Lord you die, For this de- 
flowring of my wife.. 2673 Lady's Call. II. § x f 7. 59 Every 
indecent curiosity, .is a deflowring of the mind. 
Deflow'ering, ppl. a. That deflowers. 

2642 Milton A pot. Smect. (1851) 273 If unchastity in 
a woman, .be such a scandall and dishonour, then certainly 
in a man . . it must, though commonly not so thought, be much 
more deflouring and dishonourable. 

Defiuction, bad form of Defluxion. 
Defluence (de’fl«ens). rare. [f. L. type *de- 
fluentia, f. defluent-em, pr. pple. of defluere, f. De- 
L 1 + fltterc to flow.] A flowing down or away. 

i68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 281 They suffer 
a continual Defluence of old, ami Access of new Parts. 
1803 Methodist Mag. XXV] . 36 There is a continual 
defluence and access of parts. 

+ De'fliaency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ENCY.] 
The quality of flowing; fluidity. 

1665 Boyle Hist. Cold xxi, 630 The cold having taken 
away the defluency of the oyl. 

Defiuent (de'flwent) a. and sb. rare. [ad. L. de- 
fluent-em K pr. pple. of defluere to flow down.] 
A., ad/. Flowing down, decurrent. B. sb. That 
which flows down (from a main body). 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 87 Planets, in respect of motion, 
positure, aspect ; sc. combust, peregrine . . applicate de- 
fluent. 1890 Athenaeum 20 Dec. 845/3 This ice . . breaking 
off into icebergs when its defluents reach the sea in the f iordt 
which intersect Greenland. Ibid. 846/1 The defluents of the 
inland ice. 

tDefluoUS (cle-fii<Ds), a. Obs. rare. [f. L. de- 
flu-us (f. stem of deflu-ere to flow down) + -oils ] 
Flowing down ; also, falling off, shedding. 

, X 7J7 Bailey vol. II, Defluous , flowing down, falling, 
shedding. 1822 T. Taylor A pule, us xi. 261 Her molt 
copious and long hairs, .were softly defluous. 

+ Deflux (drfltiks), sb. Obs. [ad. L. deflux-tis 
a flowing down, a running off, f. ppl. stem of de- 
flulre : see above.] 

1 . A flowing or running down ; defluxion. 

J=?9,H. Buttes Dyet’s Dry Din. Aaiij b, Head o’rellowne 
with bnnte deltige of defluxes hot. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) § 677 1 he Deflux of Humors. 1636 Featly Claris 
Mysl. xxv... 365 A great defluxe of penitent teares. 1710 
1. Fuller Phann. Extern p. 172 A Frontal with Mastic 
hinders the deflux of Humours. 

, iransf. A falling off or shedding, rare. 
wings rsoURls Hierocles 130 Having suffered a deflux of her 

3. cotter. An effluence, emanation ; = Defluxion 
3 b. rare 

I t OLLASD /’/“‘arch's brer. .336 But say there should 
happiy be some deflux or effluence that passeth from one 


world to another. 1682 Creech Lucretius( 1683) Notes 3 Tht 
constant deflux of divine Images which strike the Mind. 

t DefilfX, v. Obs. rare. ff. L. deflux-, ppl. 
stem of defluere.] intr. a. To flow down. b. 
To fall off in influence. Hence Deflu-xed ppl. a. 

1647 Needham Levellers Levelled a If wee observe the 
middle time of this Eclipse or full Moone..shee defluxeth 
from the opposition of the Sunne, to the Conjunction of 
Saturne. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 520 It cohibits 
all fluxions, and cocts the defluxed humours. 

Defluxion (d/'flp-kjbn). Also 7-9 defiuction. 
[a. F. difluxion (16th c., Calvin, Pare\ or ad. L 
defluxion-em, n. of action from L. defluere lo /low 
down, also, to fall off (as hair).] 
f 1 . A flowing or running down. Obs. 

1549 Cornpl. Scot. Pro!. 14 The defluxione of blude hed 
payntit ande cullourt all the feildis. 1616 Hayward Sand. 
Tronb. Soul 1. ii. (1620) 38 The emptying of an Houre-gla?se 
consisteth, not onely in the falling of the last graine of sand, 
but in the whole defiuxion thereof from the beginning. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 370 By the defluxion 
of Waters. 1832 Blackzv. Mag. XXXII. 644 It would it 
a needless defluxion of time to relate what took place. 
f b. A falling off (of hair). Obs. rare. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 045 They cure ..de- 
fluxion of hair, and the thinnesse thereofhowever contracted. 
2 . Path. a. A supposed flow of ‘humours' to a 
particular part of the body, in certain diseases, b. 
The flow or discharge accompanying a cold or 
inflammation; a running at, the nose or eyes; 
catarrh. Now rare, Obs.. or dial. 

1576 Lyte Dodocns v. xx. 576 [It] stoppeth all defluxions 
and falling downe of humours. 1586 Sir A. Paulet in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, l III. No. 220. 7 Whome we found in her bed 
troubled, .with a defluxion which was fallen into the syde 
of her neck. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) 11 So doth Cold like- 
wise cause Rheumes, and Defluxions from the Head. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 65/2 Monsieur Colbert is fallen very ill of 
a defiuction upon his throat. 1744 Franklin Pennsylv. Fire- 
PlacesVlVs. (i887)I.496Women. .get colds, .and deductions, 
which fall into their jaws and gums. 2781 Gibbon Decl. ff 
F. II. xli. 517 A defluxion had fallen on his eyes. 1841 
Abdy Water Cure (1843) 221 A scorbutic ulcer in the leg., 
attended with a great defiuction on the part. 2860 Motley 
Nethcrl. (1868) I. vii. 455 Owing to a bad cold with 
a defluxion in the eyes, she was unable at once to read, 
f 3 . cotter. Something that flows or runs down. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 277 The. Nature of Seede no 
man that I know hath yet essentially defined .. Plato 
[calleth it] The defluxion of the spinall marrow. 1633 
T. Adams Exf. 2 Pel. iii. 18 (1865)884 We know. .that he 
can. .pour down putrid defluxions from above. 

+ D. fig. An effluence, emanation, [tr. Gr. airofh 
poT}.) Obs. . 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The defiuxion of 
Osiris, and the very apparent image of him. *678 i Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 15 According to Empedocles, vision 
and other Sensations were made by anoppodi axnfxasuv, the 
Defluxions of Figures, or Effluvia of Atoms. 

t Defln xive, a.' Obs. [f. L. deflux-, ppl- 
stem (Deflux v.) + -ive.] That is characterized 
by flowing down. Hence DcllTrxively adv. 

’1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. II. 133 Aliment, disln- 
buted by the veines through the whole frame defluxivcly. 

Defcedation : see Defedation. 
t Defoi‘1, vl 1 Obs. Also 7 deffoils, diff*. 
[ad. F. difeuillc-r, in 13th c. des-,. deffueiller, f. 
des-, df (De- I. 6) + fcuille leaf. Cf. med.L. de- 
foliar e ] trans. T o strip of leaves ; = Defoliate v. 

i6ox Holland Pliny xvu. xxii, In disburgening and 
defoiling a vine. Ibid., How much thereof .j 
diffoiled. Ibid., It is not the manner to disburgen or denoile 
altogether such trees. 

Defoil, v? To trample down, crush, oppress, 
violate, defile : see Defoul v. 

Defoil sb., var. form of Defoul sb. 
Defoliate (dlfou'liet), a. rare.— 0 [ad- mea.L. 
defolidt-us : see next.] ‘ Having cast, or being 
deprived of, its leaves’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). ^ 
Defoliate (cltfMie't), v. [f. med.L. df chore, 
f. De- I. 6 + folium leaf. Cf. Defoil.] trails . i 0 


strip of leaves ; also fig. T 

x 793 W. Roberts Looker-on’ {2 794) II. No. 48. 213 1® 
contemplate the decay of a great and ornamented mina . . 
see it defoliated and withered. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entoni * 
(1843) I. 173 One of these caterpillars, .is often so 
as ‘to defoliate the apple trees by the road sides for mil ■ 
1882 Proc. Berio. Hat. Club IX. 435 Arbutus Vntdo was 
not only defoliated, but the stems, .have been split. 

Hence Defoliator, that which defoliates; a 
insect that strips trees of their leaves. 
Defoliation (dffpuli^i'Jsn). [ad. L. type de- 
foliation-em , n. of action f. defolidre : see P rcc * 
So in mod.Fr.] Loss or shedding of leaves. 

1659 H. L’Estrance A Uiance Div. Off- 222 At the tun 
of the defoliation, or fall of the leaf. *791 E. Darwin • 
Gard. ir. 18 note , The defoliation of deciduous ■ UJ, 
announced by the flowering of the Colchicum. Iff) jrt ■ 
Bot., Defoliation, the casting off of leaves. 1884 A . 
9 Oct. 558/2 The observation of the first flowerinfi 
fruiting of plants, the foliation and defoliation of tree 5 - 
Deforce (dffoous), v. Also 5-6 deforse. L • 
AF. deforcer (nth c.) OF. dcforcicr (dcs-, "y *" 
f. des-, de - (De- I. 6) + f order, forcer to FofiCE (0 
from the Romanic forms of these) : in med.L. atj » 
deforciare (Du Cange). Cf. Kfforce, EKFoRCfc.J 
1. Law. {trans.') To keep (something) by * or 
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or violence {from the person who has a right to 
it) ; to withhold wrongfully. 

[1292 Britton i. six. §8 Nos eschetes defforcez (tram/. 
Escheats deforced from us). /bid. in. xxi. § 1 Tiel qi la. . 
rente deforce tlent (tr. who holds the rent deforced).] 
C1470 Harding Citron. 1 m. i, Arthure. -emperour of Rome 
by title of right, [Whiche deforced] by Lucius Roinain, 
Pretendyng hym for emperour of might. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 28 Command B. that. .he. .restore to M...her reason* 
abill dowrie . . And inquire him, for quhat cause he deforces 
and deteins the samine fra her, 1765 Lend. C/tron. 25 Nov. 
soo The cutter is said to have deforced Capt. Duncan’s 
boat.. off the island of May. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 6 
It sometimes happens, .that he who has no right deforces 
the wardship from him who has a better right [ deforce la 
garde a cell qi major dreit ad]. 

+ b. gen. To take or keep away by force. Ohs. 
1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 11. xiv, For you my wyfe, for you 
myne owne Heleine, That be deforced fro me, welaway. 
1494 Fab VAN Citron . I. 215 (R.) This Lowys. .maryed the 
doughter of Guy. .the which after, for nerynesse of kynne, 
was deforced from the sayd Lowys. 

2 . To eject (a person) by force from bis property; 
to keep (him) forcibly out of the possession of\ to 
deprive wrongfully. 

2531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. ,\xv. (1638) 109 Where 
a Parson of a Church is wrongfully deforced of his Dismes. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VII /, c. 7 § 7 Personnes .. dysseased, 
deforsed, wronged, or otherwyse . . put from their lawfull 
inheritance. 1586 Ferne Lacies Nobilitie 35 Stephen was 
a wrongfull possessour of the Crowne, for he deforced Mawd 
. .of her right. x6oz Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 57 A Nu/er 
obijt ought to be brought by that Coparcener,' who is de- 
forced from the tenements, against all the other Coparceners 
which do deforce her. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind vi. 105 
[He] enters on the whole Land on the Death of the Ancestor 
and deforces the other. 1865 Nichols Britton 11 . 257 Peter 
wrongfully deforces her of the third part of so much land. 

3 . Sc. Law. To prevent by force (an officer of 
the law) from executing his official duty. 

1461 Liber Pluscardensis xi. xi.< (1877) I. 399 Deforsand 
serrefis, masaris or sergeand. 1579 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) 

§ 75 In case the officiar. .beis violently deforced and stopped 
in execution of his office. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 75 
He quha deforces the kings officiars, 'and stops the taking 
of poynds. x8r6 Scott Antiq. xlii, If you interrupt me in 
my duty, I will . . declare myself deforced. 1885 blanch. 
Exam. 18 Mar. 4/7 Crofters charged with deforcing a 
sheriff’s officer while attempting to serve summonses for 
arrears of rent. 

f 4 . To commit rape upon, to force. Sc. Ohs. 

1528 Lyndesay Drone 1098 Tak tent, how prydful Tar- 
quyne tynt his croun, For the deforsyng of Lucres. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 173 Mogallus . . deforsit j 
virginis and matronis. 

t Defo'rce, sb. Sc. Ohs. [f. thevb.] = De- 1 

FORCEMENT. 

2479 Act. Dorn. Cone. 33 (J am,) That Johne Lindissay . . 
sail restore to James lord Hammiltoune. .a kow of a deforce, 
a salt mert, a mask fat. /bid. 38 That he has made na 
deforss. 

Deforcement (di'ioousment). Law. [a. AF. 
and OF. deforcement (12th c.), f. deforcer ; in med. 
L. (Scotch Stat.) deforciaitientum : see prec. and 
-MENT.] 

1 . ‘ The holding of any lands or tenements to 
which another person has a right * (Wharton, Law 
Lex.) ; the action of forcibly keeping a person out 
of possession of anything. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. cxxxv. 137 Gif any man complaines 
. . that he is vnjustHe deforced be sic ane man, of sic lands, 
or sic ane tenement, .the maker of the deforcement sail be 
summoned incontinent. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 172 
The fifth and last species of injuries by ouster or privation of 
the freehold .. is that by deforcement. Ibid. 174 Another 
species of deforcement is, where two persons have the same 
title to land, and one of them enters and keeps possession 
against the other. 

2 . Sc. Law. The forcible preventing of an officer 
of the law from execution of his office ; such obstruc- 
tion or resistance as is construed to amount to this. 

1581 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1597) § 117 In all actiones of de- 
lorcementes, and breaking of arreistmentes. 1609 Skene 
Reg\ Mai. 2 Ane deforcement done to the kings officiar. 
1708 J. Chambcrlayne St. Gt. Brit . n. m. x. (1743) 434 

1 he resisting him [the messenger at arms) is a crime w the 
law of^ Scotland, called deforcement, a 1805 A, Carlyle 
Autobiog. 22 note. The thieves were Collecting, .in order to 
come to Dumfries on the day of the execution, and make 
a deforcement as they were conducting Jock to the gallows. 
ZB84 JV. Brit . Daily Mail 5 Aug. 4/3 Two aged women, 
tried at Stornoway for deforcement of a sheriff officer. 

Deforcer (dtfoo-jsw). Aho 6-9 deforceor, . 
6 Sc. -forsare, 7 -forsour. (a- AF. deforceour , ' 
-cor, f. dcforcer to Deforce.] 

1 . Law. One who wrongfully ejects or keeps 
another out of possession ; = Deforciant. * 

1628 Coke^ On IAtt. 331 b, The Deforceor holdeth it so 
fast, as the right owner is driuen to his reall Pnecipe. 1641 
Termes de la Ley , Deforceor is hey that overcommeth and 
casteth out with force, and he djffereth from a disseisor, 
first in this, that a man may disseise another without force 
..then because a man may deforce another that never was 
in possession. 2656 Blount Glossogr ., Deforsour. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 1106 The Deforceors withal to be 
amerced. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 25 Let the deforceor 
be punished according to the tenor of our statutes. 

2 . Sc. Law. One who deforces an officer of the 
law: see Deforce 3. 

2587 Sc. Acts fas. VI {t 597 l § 84 All deforcers of Offi- 
ciates, in execution of their Office. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 

2 Gif the deforcer is convict, .of the said deforcement. 


1 3 . One who commits a rape : see Deforce 4. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 101 Gif me youre handis 
and faith that the adulterare and deforsare of me [Lucrelia] 
sail nocht leif unpunist. 

Deforciant (dfioousiant). Law . Also 7 de- 
forceant. [a. AF. deforceant, pr. pple. of de- 
forcer. Cf. med. (Anglo)L. dforcians.J A person 
who deforces another or keeps him wrongfully out 
of possession of an estate. 

[zzgz Britton tit. xv. § 3 Si !e deforceaunt ne puse averrer 
la soute [unless the deforciant can aver payment].] 1585 
in H. Hall Soc. Elis. Age (1886) 239 Edward Essex levyed 
a fyne of the premyses Co Hughe Stukeley deforciant. 1613 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 279 A fine is the acknowledg- 
ing^ of an hereditament . . to be his right that doth com- 
plaine. He that complaineth is called plaintife, and the 
other deforceant. 1767 Blackstone Comm . II. 350 An 
ncknowlegement from the deforciants (or those who keep 
the other out of possession). X768 Ibid. III. 174 In levying 
a fine of lands, the person, against whom the fictitious 
action is brought upon a supposed breach of covenant, is 
called the deforciant. 1885 h. O. Pike Vear-bks. 12-13 
Edw. Ill Introd. 60 Actions, .in which the deforciant could 
not know the nature of the claim per verba brevis. 

t Deforcia'tion. Ohs. [ad. med.L. deforcia- 
tiSn-em {Leg. Quat. Burg.), disforciation-em {Leg. 
A’omiann.), n. of action f. de-, disforciare to I)K- 
FOttCE.] ■= DEFOnCEStENT. 

[1655 Kennctt Paroch. Antiq. II. Gloss., De/orciatio, 
a distraint or seizure of goods for satisfaction of a lawful 
debt. — Hence in Law Dictionaries, and under the anglicized 
form in Bailey 1721 and modern Diets. But the explana- 
tion is incorrect, the meaning in Kennett’s Latin quot. 
being * what is taken or held by force ’.] 

1864 Webster, Defoliation {Law), a withholding by 
force or fraud from rightful possession ; deforcement. 

f Deforcia’tor. Ohs. [a. med.L. deforcidtor 
(Du Cange), agent-n. from deforciare to Deforce.] 
= Deforcer 1. 

1549 Act 3-4 Edw. VI, c. 3 § 1 Their Ingress and Egress 
were, .letted by the same Deforciators. 

Deforest (dffp*rest), v. [f. De- II. 2 + Forest : 
cf. the synonyms Deafforest, Disafforest, Dis- 
forest, OF. desf orest er , dcforcstcr , med.L. deaf- 
forestare , disafforestarc : see De- I. 6.] 

1 . Law. To reduce from the legal position of forest 
to that of ordinary land ; to make no longer a forest ; 
= Disafforest i, Disforest i. 

1538 Leland < /tin. IV. X15 John Harman.. B. of Excester 
. . obteyned License to deforest the Chase there. 1759 B. 
Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. X05 One entire Forest, till 
deforested by the Kings. 

2 . gen. To clear or strip of forests or trees. 

x88o [see Deforesting]. 1887 Scribner's Mag. II. 450 
The region should be forest-ejad ; or even if now deforested, 
[etc.]. 1891 Bret Harte First Earn. Tasajara x, [He] 

deforested the canon. 

Hence Defo rested ppl. a. ; Deforesting- vhl. sh. 
and ppl. a. ; also Deforestation ; Deforester. 

1538 Leland Jtin. VII. iox At the Deforestinge of the old 
Foreste of Kyngeswood. 1880 Scribner's Mag. Feb. 502 
Most speculating deforesters go to the bad pecuniarily. 
1880 Standard 10 Dec., By the deforesting of plains he has 
turned once fertile fields into arid deserts. 1884 Chicago 
Advance 25 Dec. 853 The native newspapers fear the de- 
forestation of Japan. z 83 y Scribner's Mag. I. 568 The 
deforested surface. 

Defo-rm, sh. nonce-wd. [f. Deform v.] The 
action of deforming, deformation : opp. to reform. 

1831 Fraser’s /l lag. IV. 2 He. -permitted the actual de. 
form of his windows sooner than testify any sort of sym- 
pathy with the sham reform of parliament. 

Deform a. arch. Forms: 4-6 de- 

fourme, 6-7 deforme, 7- deform, [a. obs. F. 
deforme (1604 in Godef.) = mod.F. difforvte, or ad. 
L. deform-is (in med.L. also difformis ) deformed, 
misshapen, ugly, disgraceful, f. De- I. 6 + forma 
shape. Cf. also Difform.] Deformed, misshapen, 
shapeless, distorted ; ugly, hideous. 

1282 Wyclif Gem xli. 19 Other seven oxen ., defourme 
and leene. 1508 Fisher Whs. (1876) 98 With many .. 
spottes of synne we haue..made it defourme in the syght 
of god. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 3/2 A con- 
fus’d heap, a Chaos most deform. x66? Mii.ton P. L. xi. 
494 Sight so deform what heart of rock could long Drie- 
ey’d behold? a X734 North Examen 1, iii. r 16. 133 The 
monstrous and deform Tales of Oates. 1872 Browning 
Fijftne xliii, Every face, no matter how deform. 

Deform (dffpum), vA Also 5-7 dif-, 5 dyf-. 
[a. OF. deformcr , also desformer , deffonner , and 
[45th c.) diffor titer, mod.F. deformer. The first is 
ad. L. deformdre , f. De- I. 6 + forma shape ; the 
second represents the Rom. var. disformare , and the 
last its med.L. repr. difformdre. Thence the Eng. 
variants in de-, dif-. Cf. also Pr. deformar , It. de- 
form are, Sp. desformar.] 

1 . traits. To mar the appearance, beauty, or 
excellence of ; to make ugly or unsightly ; to dis- 
figure, deface, a. lit. 

CX450 [see Deformed i] % 1509 Barclay Shy/ of Polys 
(r57o; 8 Thus by this deuising such counterfaited thinges, 
They diffourme that figure that God himselfe hath made. 
J530 Rastell Bk. Purgai. Pro!., Some spot-.wherby he is 
somwhat deformed, a 1627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 36 
He .. wasted Tinedale and the marches, and deformed the 
country with ruine and spoile. J634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638) 80 Never did poore wretch shed more teares .. de- 
forming her sweet face. 1702 Rowe Tamerlane v. i. 2012 


To deform thy gentle Brow with Frowns. 1858 Hawthornf. 
Fr. ^ It. Jrttls. {1872) I. 37 The square.. had mean little 
huts, deforming its ample space. 1861 Gen. P. Thomfson 
Audi Alt. III. clxxv. 208 The blackest pirate that ever de- 
formed his face with beard. 

1533 Bellenden Livy m. (1822) 308 This honest victorie 
..wes deformit be ane schamefull jugement gevin be Ro- 
mane pepil. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I, Ded., It is a 
vice that deforms human nature. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 535 The earlier p3rt of his discourse was deformed 
by pedantic divisions and subdivisions. 

t c. To put out of proper form, disarrange. Ohs. 
sjz$ Pope Odyss. xiv. 252 The fair ranks of battle to 
deform.^ 1783 Hist. Euro/e in Ann. Reg. 66/2 Breaking 
the British line, and totally deforming their order of buttle. 

fd. intr. To become deformed or disfigured ; 
to lose its beauty. Ohs. rare. 

1760 Beattie Ode to Ho/e 11. iii. To-morrow the gay scene 
deforms l 


2 . trans. To mar the form or shape of ; to mis- 
shape. See also Deformed. 

c 1400, 1483 (see Deformed 2]. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Jxxxiv. tg A cnppill, ora creatour Deformit as ane oule be 
dame Natour. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 100 Darke 
working Sorcerers that change the mind : Soule-killing 
Witches, that deforme the bodie. 1594 — Rich. Ill , 1. i. 20 
Cheated of Feature by dissembling Nature, Deform’d, vn- 
finish’d. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 94 Keep the Bitt 
straight to the hole you pierce, lest you deform the hole. 

3 . To alter the form of; in Physics , to change 
the normal shape of, put out of shape: cf. De- 
formation 3. 

1702 Eng. Thco/hrast. n6 Nothing so deforms certain 
Courtiers, as the Presence of the Prince ; it so alters their 
Air and debases their Looks that a Man can scarce know 
them. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 222 This com- 
pletely alters and deforms the idea of the earth as a plane 
surface. 1883 Nature XXVII. 405 The hard steel ..breaks 
up or deforms the projectiles. 

If 4 . Obs. var. ot Difform v. 

*f Deform, v? Ohs. rare. In 4 defourme, 
defforme. [ad. L. deformdre to form, fashion, 
describe, f. De- I. 1, 3 + formdre to Form.] trans. 
To form, fashion, delineate. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iii. 7 The mynistracioun of deeth de- 
fformyd [v.r. defourmyde, Vulg. deforma ta] by lettris [1388 
write bi lettris] in stoones. 

Deformable (dffpumab’l), a. [f. Deform v. 
or a. (or their L. originals) + -able. Cf. Con- 
formable.] 

1 1 . Affected with, or of the nature of, a deformity ; 
deformed ; ugly. Ohs. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4296 Thaire bod yes than shalle 
be more defourmable. 1576 Baker fenvell of Health 99 The 
hyghe rednesse of the face being deformable. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iv. 17 Splendor and Brightoesse is essential to 
Beautie . . Shadows and Darknesses are deformed, and render 
althings deformable. 

2 . Capable of being deformed or pat out of shape. 
Hence DeforniabrUty. 

Deformalize: see He- II. i. 

-|- Deformate, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. deformdl- 
us, pa. pple. of deformdre.'] Deformed, disfigured. 

c 14S0 HeNryson Cot/i/ 1 . Crcscide (R.), "Whan she sawe 
her visage so deformate. 

Deformation (dff^Jm^'Jhn). Also 5 diff-, 6 
dyfF-. [ad. L. d?formdtion-em (in med.L. also 
dif-), n, of action from L. deformdre to Deform. 
Cf. F. deformation (14th c. in Hatzf., and in 
Cotgr.); admitted into Diet. Acad. 1835.] 

1 . The action (or result) of deformingor marring 
the form or beauty of; disfigurement, defacement. 

0x440 Lydg. Secrecs 500 Difformacyons of Circes and 
meede. 1623 Cockeram, Deformation, a spoiling. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 86 If by these means of deformation 
thy heart shall be set off from her. X650 Bulwf.r Anthro- 
/oncet. 96 Which deformation is so pleasing to their Eyes, 
that men . . are commonly seen with their Eares so arrayed. 
1734 Watts Relig. Juv. (1789) 85 Could you . . recoverthem 
from the deformations and disgraces of time. 1877 J. D- 
Ch ambers Div . IVorshi/ 13 The deformations perpetrated 
by Wyatt [in a building). 

2 . Alteration of form for the worse ; es/., in con- 
troversial use, the opposite of reformation. 

X546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (15301 48 b, Johan 
writeth y c a great reformacyon (a dyfformacycn he shuiae 
haue seyd) was than in the Scottish churche. 25 s * 

Guazzo's Civ. Conv. n. (>586) 8r To seem e young. -Bhey] con- 
vert their silver haires into golden ones y^ 1 w t ” c,r »v?/- vJit' 
mation or rather deformation [etc. I- a 1638 Mede Disc. • 
Wks. (1677) 236 These are the Serpents first-bom . . Wgotten 
. . by spiritual deformation, as they are ®*![ , * < * t work 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ir. xxxv. (1739) ^9 Jhe great sjork 
of Reformation, or rather Deformation * n trrlevou’fdr- 
God. 1774 A. Gib Present Truth II. The « 

formation of religion in the stxteent . 

b. Analtered form ofaword :n which its proper 
form is for some purpose perverted : , 

e. E . the various deformations of the void Onf, as 
, * r *.(- formerly so common in asseverations 

tt m ivrid' S p£y of language, and the breach 
of the Third Commandment, or of statutes such as that of 


a lames I c. at -For the preventing and avoiding ol 
Irrat nWe of the holy name of God m stage-ptays. ,1 
Judes’ [etc.]. 


Of the 
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3 . Physics. Alteration of form or shape ; relative 
displacement of the parts of a body or surface 
without breach of continuity ; an altered form of. 

1846 Cayley Wks. I. 234 Two skew surfaces are said to be 
deformations of each other, when for corresponding generat- 
ing lines the torsion is always the same. 1857 W hewell 
Hist. Induct . Sc. III. 54 The isogonal curves may be looked 
upon as deformations of the curve. 1869 Phipson tr. Guille- 
min's The Sun (1870'' 81 The deformation of the solar disc 
by refraction. 1893 Forsyth Functions of a Complex Vari- 
able 333 In the continuous Deformation of a surface there 
may be stretching and there may be. bending; but there 
must be no joining. 

Deformative (d/^umativ), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
L. deformat ppl. stem -F-1VE.] Having the pro- 
perty of deforming or altering for the worse. 

1641 Prclat. Episc. 10 Whither their courts be reformative 
or deformative. 

Deformed (dZ/Jramd), ppl . a. Also 5 dyf- 
fourmed, difformed. [f. Defoem v. + -ED L] 
fl. Marred in appearance ; disfigured, defaced. 
c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 4115 His face was deformed 
and bolnyd. 1535 Coverdale Isa. Hi. 13 Y e multitude shal 
wondre vpon him, because his faceshalbe so deformed & not 
as a mans face. 1553 Eden Treat. Newc lud. ( Arb.) 23 Theyr 
women are deformed by reason of theyr greate eyes, greate 
mouthes and greate nosethrilles. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun . 
Mon. 791 Beholding the deformed ruines, he could hardly 
refraine from teares. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 253 In all this 
deformed Countrey, wee saw neyther house, nor Village. 

2 . Marred in shape, misshapen, distorted; un- 
shapely, of an ill form. Now chiefly of persons : 
Misshapen in body or limbs. 

c z 400 Maundev. <1839) v. 47 A monster is a j>ing difformed 
a5en kynde. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/2 The most dys- 
fourmed and most myserable he sat nyghe hym. J574 tr. 
Littleton s Tenures 24 a, One that hath but one foote, or 
one hande, or is deformed, c 1600 Shahs. Sonn. cxiii, 
The most sweet fauor, or deformedst creature. 166$ Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677 \ 338 Manydefoimed Pagotha'sare 
here worshipped.^ 1675 Traherne C/tr. Ethics vi. 69 Lions 
have an inclination to their grim mistresses, and deformed 
bears a natural affection to their whelps. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. J96 T 7 Of his children, some may be de- 
formed, and others vicious. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace 
4 Truth {1875) 247 A poor deformed fellow. 

+ 3 . Of irregular form ; shapeless, formless. Obs. 
1555 Eden Decades 200 Branches full of large and de- 
formed leaves. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 7 Ane King 
at euin . . At morne botane deformit lumpe of clay. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 186/1 Which .. he from a de- 
formed confusion reduced to beautiful order. 1677 Halc 
Prim. Orig. Man. tv, ii. 297 The great Moles Chaotica . . in 
its first deformed exhibition of its appearance . . had the 
shape of Water. 

4 . fig. Perverted, distorted ; morally ugly, offen- 
sive, or hateful. 

1555 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 53 The monstrous and 
deformed myndes of the people mysshapened with phantasti- 
cal opinions. 1604 Marston Malcontent iv. iii, Sure thou 
would’st make an excellent elder in a deformed Church. 
1628 Prynne Love-lockes 40 What a deformed thing is it for 
a man to doe any womanish thing ! 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
387 Deformed rout Enter’d, and foul disorder. xB6o Pusey 
Min. Proph. 182 Deformed as is all oppression, yet to op- 
press the poor, has an unnatural hideousness of its own. 

Deformedly (d/T/umedli, d/f*?\imdli), adv. 
Now rare. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In a deformed or 
disfigured manner ; misshapenly, ill-favouredly. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 21 You .. cast them to the 
Foules of the ayre, to bee deformedly torne in peeces. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Frit. ix. viii. (1632) 588 His fingers de- 
formedly growing together. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638) 349 A speckled Toad-fish . . not unlike a Tench, but. . 
more . . deformedly painted. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. v. 
11713! 4ix He that keeps not to the right cloathing will be 
found most deformedly naked. if&s—Paraltp. Prophet. 4x2. 
t b. fig. With moral deformity. Obs. 
x6xo Healey St, Aug. Citie of God 858 Erring more de- 
formedly . . against the expresse word of God. 

f Defo’rmedness. Obs. rare. [-NESS.] The 
quality of being deformed; deformity, ugliness. 

1588 W. Averei.l Comb. Contrarieties Ii 1 j b, Howe doth 
-your gluttonie chaunge Natures comlines into foule de- 
tormednes? 

Deformer (d/fg-jmoi). [f. Deform v.i + -er L] 
One who or that which deforms ; in controversial 
use, the opposite of reformer. 

X562 WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 18SS 1 . 26 The prin- 
cipall deformare of his ajlegeit reformatioun. 1592 Nashe 
P. Penilessc F, A mightie defnrmer of men’s manners and 
features is this vnnecessarie vice [drunkenness]. 1639 T. 
Goodwin On R relation Wks. II. ji. 120 (R.) To reduce 
our worship, etc. now into the pattern of the first four or 
five hundred years (which is the plausible pretence of our 
new deformers) is to bring Popery again in. 1689 T. Plun- 
KF.t Char. Gd. Commander 54 Deformers, not Reformers, 
still excite Informers, Non-conformers, to indite. 1882 
Atlantic Monthly X LIX. 336 These literary deformers, 
t DefoTmidable, a. Obs. rare~K [? A mix- 
ture of deformable and formidable .] Tending to 
deformation. 

163* Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. Ep. to Rdr. 1 Their brasen 
Inscriptions crazed, torne away, and pilfered, by which in- 
humane, deformidable act, the honourable memory of many 
. . persons deceased, is extinguished. 

Deforming (dilp-jmiij), vbl. sb. [-ing L] The 
action of the verb Deform, q.v. 

1552 Huioet, Deformynge, vitiaiio. 
Defo*rming,///. a. [-ING-.] That deforms: 
see the verb. 


1870 Daily News 19 Dec., Incongruity is a deforming fea- 
ture. 1892 Ld. Kelvin in Pall Mali [ G. 1 Dec. 6/3 He 
had now. - a. .demonstration of elastic yielding in the earth 
as a whole, under the influence of a deforming force. 

Deformity (dffpumiti). Also 5 dif-, 5-6 
dyff-. [a. O F. defirmiid (defformeteit, deformity 
desformit £), ad. L. deformit as , f. deformis : see 
Deform a. and -ity. In mod.F. dijformil<N\ 

I. The quality or condition of being marred or 
rlicfirrnrpd in n tin earn nee : disfigurement: unsight- 


liness, ugliness. 

C1450 Crt. of Love clxvii; For other have their ful shape 
and beaute, And we . . ben in deformite. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 431/1 Wythout abhomynacion of dyfformyte ne 
of ordure or fylthe. 2514 Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) 25 No fautes with Moryans is blacke dy- 
fformyte, Because all the sorte lyke of theyr favour be. 1530 
Rastell Bk. Purgat. in. viii. 2 [The linen cloths] had no 
such spottes or tokens of deformyte to the eye. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, iii. (1736) 31 Christians have handsomely 
glossed the Deformity of Death by careful Consideration of 
the Body, and civil Rites. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1638)261 Lastly, they cleanse themselves with purer water, 
supposing contaminated deformitie washt off. 1762-71^ H. 
Walpole Vertuc's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 181 Beautifull 
Gothic architecture was engrafted on Saxon deformity.. 1805 
Med. Jrnl. XIV. 107 To prevent the propagation of disease 
[small-pox], and its consequent effects, deformity, 

2 . The quality or condition of being deformed or 
misshapen ; esp. bodily misshapenness or malform- 
ation ; abnormal formation of the body or of some 
bodily member. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixxviii. 396 (Add. MS.), A dwerfe of a 
litill stature, hauyng . . a hose in his back, ande crokide fete 
. . ande full of alle diformyte. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 330 
Edmunde . . surnamed Crowke backe, was the . . eldest ; 
albe it he was put by, by y J meane of nis fadre, for his de- 
formytye. 1587 Golding Dc Mornayx. 138 But how can 
mater be without forme, seeing that euen deformitie it selfe 
is a Jcinde of forme? 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 27 To see 
my Shadow in the Sunne, And descant on mine owne De- 
formity. Ibid. 1. ii. 57 Blush, blush, thou lumpe of fowle 
Deformitie. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 16 The 
Chaos : wherin . . to speak strictly, there was no deformity, 
because no forme. *717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
C'tess of Mar 16 Jan., Their fondness for these pieces of 
deformity [dwarfs]. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 41 In cases of de- 
formity of the pelvis. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. i. 22 
Rightly clad, he is a lump of deformity waddling over the 
ice. 

3 . (with a and pi.) An instance of deformity; 
a disfigurement or malformation; now usually 
spec, a malformation of the body or of some bodily 
member or organ. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Scnule 11. xlv. (1859) 52 The fowle spottys, 
and .wonderful defourmytees, whiche he shold apperceyuen 
in his owne persone. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. lvii. 5x8 Sonne 
burning, and other suche deformities of the face, a 1662 
Heylyn Laud 1. (1671) 204 Those deformities in it [St. 
Paul’s] which by long time had been contracted. 1794 
Sullivan Vieiv Nat. V. 382 Others . . carry. . maladies and 
deformities about them, from the cradle to the grave. 1807-26 
S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 41 1 The tumour some- 
times creates no particular inconvenience ; and is merely a 
deformity. 

b. Iransf. A deformed being or thing. 

165,8 Fryeh Acc. E. India 44 Their Gods .. were cut in 
horrid Shapes .. to represent the Divinity .. yet I cannot 
imagine such Deformities could ever be invented for that 
end. 18x7 Bvron Manfred 1. i, A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky 1 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. 
viii. Children with the countenances of old men, deformities 
with irons upon their limbs. 

4 . fig. Moral disfigurement, ugliness, or crooked- 


ness. 


<■1400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) xxi. 141 Purged and clene of all 
vice and alkyn deformitee.. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
j. xv. (1634) 74 The corruption and deformitie of our nature. 
1696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern (1711) 71 If the deformity of 
his neighbour s actions happen to represent that of his own. 
1741 Middleton Cicero II. vii. 109 The deformity of 
Pompey’s conduct, i860 Emerson Cond. of Life, Behaviour 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 382 . It held bad manners up, so that churls 
could see the deformit}*. 

b. (with a and pi.) A moral disfigurement. 

1571 Campion Hist. Irel. 11. v. (1633) 80 They declined now 
to such intollerable deformities of life and other superstitious 
errors. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 248, I supposed it a 
great deformitie, and disorder. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 
22 Those Vicious Habits which are a Deformity to Chris- 
tians. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 333 Cromwell had 
tried to correct the deformities of the representative system. 
*jl 6. Misused for Difformity, difference or diver- 
sity of form ; want of uniformity or conformity. 

1531-2 Latimer in Foxe A. 4 M. (1563) 1331/1 Better It 
were, to haue a deformitie in preaching . . then to haue suche 
a yniformitie that the sely people shoulde . . continue still in 
. . ignoraunce. a 1623 Pemble Grace 4 Faith (1635) 49 The 
greatest deformity and disagreement . . betweene his know- 
ledge . . and his application thereof to practice. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Garden of Cyrus ii. 45 The Funeral bed of King 
Cheops, .which holds seven in length and four foot in bredth, 
had no great deformity from this measure, a 1708 Beveridge 
Priv. Th. 1. (1730)12 This Deformity to the Will and Nature 
of God, is that which we call Sin. . 1788 Kames Elem. Crif. 
(ed. 7) II, 490. A remarkable uniformity among creatures 
of the same kind, and a deformity [other edd. diff-] no less 
remarkable among creatures of different kinds. 

t DefoTmly, adv. Obs. [f. Deform a. + -i,v -.] 
In a ‘ deform’ manner, with distortion, deformedly. 

rt 1684 Leighton Serm. Habak. iii. 17, 18 (R.) A limb out 
ofjomt, which., moves both deformely and painfully. <1x734 
North Lives (x8oo) II. 335 [He] often laughed, but (as his 
visage was then distorted) most deformly. 


Deforse, etc., obs. forms of Deforce, etc. 
Defortify : see De- II. 1 . 

Defossion (dfffjan). [mod.L. defossion-cm, 
n. of action from L. defidcre to bury (in the earth).] 
(See quot. : but the etymological meaning of the 
word is simply * burying, interment’.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. t Defossion, Dejossio, the pun- 
ishment of burying alive, inflicted among the Romans, on 
vestal virgins guilty of incontinency. [Hence in mod. Diets.] 

+ Defotrl, deforl, v. Obs. Forms : a. 3-5 
defoule-n, 4-6 defouI(e, defowl(e, (5 defoulle, 
devoul, def(f)ule, diffowl, dyffowl, 5-6 dif- 
foule). &. 4-6 defoyle, (5 defuyl(e, diffoyle, 
defoylle), 5-6 defoil. See also Defile. [ME. 
a. OF. defoule-r ( defoler , -filler , -fuller) to trample 
down, oppress, outrage, violate, deflower, f.DE- 1 . 1 
-f fouler (filer, filler ) Ho tread, stampe, or trample 
on, to bruise or crush by stamping ’ Cotgr. (= Pr. 
filar , Sp. hollar. It. follare) 1 — late L. *fulldre to 
stamp with the feet, to full (cloth), connected with 
L . fullOj -onem fuller, med, L. fulldtorium a fnlling : 
mill, etc. Senses 1-5 existed already in OF. ; the 
senses ‘trample in the mud’, and ‘violate chastity’, 
thus coming with the word into English, naturally 
suggested that it contained the native adjective 
Foul, OE. fill, and gave rise to senses 6 - 8 , which 
derive from ‘foul’, as well as (apparently) to the 
collateral form Defile (q.v.), on the analogy of 
the equivalence of befoul, befile. The phonology 
of the variant defuyle , defoyle (found nearly as 
early as defiule), has not been satisfactorily made 
out : see Foil v. It occurs in the earlier senses, 
and does not appear to have been specially con- 
nected with defile .] 

1. trans. To trample under foot ; tread down. 

a. ct 290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 375/297 Defoulede huy [he bones] 
weren so. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 536 Hii ..orne on him 
mid hor hors, & defoulede him vaste. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter xc. 13 pou sail defoul J?e lyon & pe dragon. 1340 
Aycnb. 167 Mochel is defouled mid pe uet of uolleres fe 
robe of scarlet, erj>an pet pe kuen his do an. 1382 Wvclif 
Ma*t. vii. 6 Nethir sende ^oure margarids . . Infore 
swyne, lest perauenture thei defoulen hem with theire feet 
[Vulg. conculcent\. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 50 On pe 
morwe pei si3en J?e weye gretlich defowled with hors fete 
and o]>ir beestys. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 18 x b/r Tbenne 
the knyghtes . . bete & defowleden nazaryen under theyr 
feet. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 66 b, Wasting and de- 
fouling of their grasse. 

p. CX330 Art//. 4 Merl. 9297 Ther was defoiled King 
Rion Vnderstedes fet mani on. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
1. xiv, That were fowle defoyled vnaer horsfeet. 15*5 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. xv. 30 As they rode abrode, thay beate 
downe and defoyled their comes . . and wolde nat kepe the 
highe wayes. 

b. ah sol. or intr. 

p. a 1 300 K.Alis. 2463 Me myghte y-seo ther knyghtis 
defoille, Heorten blede, braynes boyle, Hedes tomblen. 

2. To bruise, break, crush (materially). 

c 1300 Beleet xxoo The bond is undo And al defouled, ana 
we beoth delyvred so [cf. Psalm exxiv. 7). <zi 3 z S ‘ reU 
Psalter x lv[i], 9 He shal de-foule bowe and breke armes. 
CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 207 He was woundid for oure 
mysdede, and defouled by oure felonyes. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 575/12 Contero,\o breke or defoule. m533 Ld. 
Berners Huon exxi. 433 The Gryffon so sore defowlydand 
bet hym that he could not ryse vp, 

3 . To trample down or crush (figuratively); to 
oppress ; to outrage, maltreat, abuse. 

a. c 1300 St. Brandan 508 The develen . . nome 
wrecche faste, And defoulede him stronge y-nou} and 
the fur him caste, c 1325 E. E.Allit. P. B. 1129 If folk be 
defowled by vnfre chaunce. 1393 Langl. P. PI C. xvm. 
195 How ryght holy men lyueden, How thei defouleden here 
fleessh, a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 46 so 
refuse it [ilke a bodily ymagynacyone] and to defule it, pat it 
may see the selfe swy Ike as it es. 1485 Caxton Cltas. Gt. io 5 
Thou hast gretely defouled me by oultrage. i 5°8 Dunb' r 
Fly ting 236 Oule, rere and 3owle, I sail defowll thy p[>’d c - 
p. c 1350 Will. Palerne 4614 Alle gour fon J>at with fors 
defoyled 30U long. 1494 Fabyan CJiron. 4 Of Danes, whtene 
both landes defoyled By their outrage. 1548 Hall f'jroti. 
(1809) 486 Perkyn . . so many times had been defoyled and f 
vanquished. . 

4. To violate the chastity of, deflower, debauch- 
Often, esp. in later use, with the sense of defile. # 

a. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 181/24 Woldest J>ov defouli nu 
bodi? C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 217 Philip --D®* 
foules J>er wyues, her douhtres lay bi, per lordes slouh Witn 
knyues. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 141 After pe nr* 1 
nyght hat base wymmen er so defouled. c X450 LoneliCH 
Grail xliii. 163 And for Child beryng neuere defowlid was, 
but Evere Clene virgine be Goddis gras. 1483 Caxton 
G.*de la Tour Cvj, Their suster that so had be a e P uc ^!£ u 
or defowled. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxvh. 5* J , ne 
Spanyerdes.. pilled the towne, and slewe dyuers, and oe- 
fowled maydens. 1596 Dalrymtle Leslie's Hist. Scot, i- 
X22 Gif quha defoulis a nothir manis wyfe. .. . 

p. X430-40 Chaucer 1 s Frankl. T. 668 (Camb. MS.) 
sythe that maydenys haddyn swich dispit To been dcfoyieu 
[other MSS. defouled] with manys foule delyt. * 4 f° Act 3 
Hen. VII, c. 2 Women. .been. .married to such Mis- doers 
. .or defoiled, to the great Displeasure of God. 

5 . To violate (laws, holy places, etc.) J to break 
the sanctity of, profane, pollute. 

a, 23. . Version of Ps. Jxxviii. 1 (in IVyclif s BsbleytA. 

4 note), Thei defouledyn thin hooli temple. i 3 8a , 

Matt. xii. 5 In sabothis prestis in the temple cTefoulen tr.e 
sabothis. <*1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 137 The Jewes.. ban 
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DEFRAYMENT. 


defouled the La we. 1485 Caxton Chas.Gt. 42 He hath .. 
defTuIed chyrches. 1491 — Vitas Fatr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 
xxxv. 29 a/t The name of Our blessyd sauyour . .[was] horrybly 
dispysed & defouled. 1513 Douglas fE nets x. vii. 69 The 
quhilk . . Defowlit his fadderis bed incestuusly. 1614 T. 
White Martyrd. St. George Bij b, It moued not the Tyrant 
to behold The Martirs goodly.body so defowid. 

/3. 13.. Prose Psalter lxxviii. 1 Hij filden [Dublin MS. 
defollyd] hyn holy temple, c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 
7373 My kirke [>ou hase defuyled. 1481 Caxton Tulle on 
Friendsh. Ciij, That frendship were hurte or defoylled. 
1549-62 SterxiioldScH. Ps. Ixvix, Thy temple they defoile. 

0 . To render (materially) foul, filthy, or dirty ; 
to pollute, defile, dirty. 

a. c 3320 R. Brunnr Aledit. 506 With wete and eke dung 
J?ey hym defoule. 1402 Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 186 
That bird ys dysbonest .. that vseth to defoule his ovne 
neste. 1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat, m. Tin, Yf ony of those 
table clothes or napkyns be defouled with dust fylth or 
other foule mater, 1576 Turberv. Venerie 100 An Hart 
defowlant the water. 

p. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 15b/! Thy desyrous vysage 
.. the Jewes with their spyttynges have defoylled. 1528 
Roy Bede me (Arb.) 113 Henns and capons Defoylynge 
theym with their durt. 3543 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Luke xxiv. 19 1 Not stained or defoil ed. t6oo Fairfax 
Tasso vin. lx, With dust and gore defoiled. 

7 . fig. a. To defile or pollntemorally ; to corrupt. 
a. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 518 Defouland his elde in 

syn. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 129 To kepe hym self 
unblekkid or defoulid fro his world. <7*440 Hylton Scala 
Pcrf. (W. de W. 1494) I. lxiii, Wyth thy pryde thou defowlest 
allthygood dedes. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 45 Chyualrye 
..is defouled by coward men and faynt of herte. 1540 
Tavf.rner Postils , Exhort, bef. Commutt ., Man, which is 
so much defouled & corrupt in all kynde of unryghtuous- 
nes. a 1553 Philpot Exam. ^ Writ. (Parker Soc.) 373 He 
defouleth the whole faith of bis testimony, by the falsifying 
of one part. 

/3 . 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. it. ii. (1495) 29 Angels 
..ben not defoyled wyth none affeccyon. 0x440 Hylton 
Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xliii, Yf thou be defoyled 
wyth vaynglory. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 98 Yt was 
defoyled and darkyd and mysshapc by synne, 

b. To render ceremonially or sentimentally un- 
clean ; to defile, sully. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. 465 7'o ete with hondis not wayschen 
defoulith not a man. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 141 b/x The 
mouth whyche god had kyssed ought not to be defouled in 
touchyng. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . vii. xlii. § 14. 352 
Must I needs defoule my self, to be his only faire foule. 

c. To sully (fame, reputation, or the like) ; to 
defame. 

a. *-1400 Destr. Troy 2475 Your suster..]?at our fame so 
defoules, & is in filth holdyn. c 1450 Golagros t? Gaw. 1038 
Wes I neuer yit defoullit, nor fylit in fame. 

B. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xxxii, I ..am defoiled 
with falshede and treason. 

8 . To make unsightly or ugly [cf. Foul ai], to 
disfigure. 

a. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 389 And hey be faire of 
schap, hey beep defouled and i-made vnsemelich i*now wijj 
here owne clojringe. 1430 Lydg. Citron . Troy 11. xi, The 
soyle defouled with ruyne Of walles olde. 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. vii. lx. (1495) 276 
Blaynes defoylle the skynne and maketh it vnsemely. 

+ DefouT, defoi*l, sb. Obs. Also defoule, 
-fowle ; defoile. [f. Defoul v.J 

1 . Trampling down ; oppression, outrage. 

c 1330 Arth. <$• Alert. 7099 (Matzn.) Ther was fighting, 
ther was toile. And vnder hors knightes defoile. Ibid. 9191 
Ther was swiche cark and swiche defoil. 1400 Earl of 
Dunbar Let. in C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages ix. (1860)263 The 
wrongs & the defowle that ys done me. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. vm. xxv». 54 (Jam.) Lychtlynes and succwdry Drawys 
in defowle comownaly. 1563-87 Foxe A. «$■ AT. (1684) I. 
460/1 If we take this defoule and this disease in patience. 

2 . Defilement, pollution. 

C1325 E. E. Allit , P, C. 200 per no de-foule of no fylhe 
watz fest hym abute. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 109 
pat pe water, .takep no defoul, but is clene i-now. 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), Plcche de- 
fouleh- .and suche defoule [1535 defoylynge] is unnehe taken 
awey from clojje. 

t Defou'led, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Defoul v. + -ed.] 
Defiled, polluted, corrupt. 

c 144° Prontp. Pant. 116 Defowlyd, deturpatns ..fecu- 
lentus , (P. dehonestatus). 1460 W. Thorpe Test, in Arb. 
Gamer VI, 114 Covetous simoners and defouled adulterers. 
1483 Cath. Atigl. 94 Defowl ed, maculatus, follulus, etc. 
i* DefOTlTer. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] One 
who defouls. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 617/34, Trilor , a defoulere. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well 62 pise dyffbulerys & depryueres of holy 
cherche. 

t Defotrling, defoiTing, vbl.sb. Obs. [f. 
Defoul v. + -ing L] The action of the verb 
Defoul : a. Trampling down ; b. Violation, de- 
flowering; C. Defiling, pollution, defilement; d. 
Disfigurement. 

r 1380 Wyclif Scl. Wks. III. 200 No defoulynge Jjerof 
may askape unpeyned. 1382 -— 2 Sam. xxii. 5 There han 
■envyround me the defoulyngis of deeth. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth . De P. R. xvn. cxxiii. (1495) 685 Defoyllyng of 
pytche is vneth taken awaye from clothe. 14. . Prose 
Legends in Anglia VIII. 158 Made dule for defoylinge of 
chirches. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe A”, fames (1818) 5 Yn 
dispusellyng and defowlyng of yong madyns. a 1450 Knt. 
de la Tour 23 That defoulyng of her uisage.^ 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 94 A Defowlynge, conculcacio, pollncio, etc. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 124 For the defoulling of his 
docluer deir. 1548 Hall Citron. 247 b, The bytyng of her 
tethe. .defoulynge of her tayle. 

Defound, var. of Defund v. Obs. 


Defour me, obs. form of Deforsl 
+ Defratrd, sb. Obs. [f. Defraud v., after 
Fraud sbA\ = Defraudation. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well iii. (E. E.T. S.) 21 po am acursyd, pat 
. .3yuen awey here good . .in defraude of here wyves & chyl- 
deryn. 1493 Sc. Acts fas. IV { 1597) § 85 For the defraud 
done to our Soveraine Lorde in his customes be strangers. 
1495 Act ir Hen. VI J, c. 22 Preamb., Their subtill ymagyn* 
acton in defraude of the seid estatutes. 1581 Sc. Acts 
fas. VI (1597) § 117 Anent .. Alienationes maid in defraud 
of Creditoures. 1800 Trans. Soc. Enconrng. Arts XVIII. 
216 Without, .being liable to the. .defrauds of the miller. 

Defraud (cUfrp-d), v. [a. OF. defrauder ( des -, 
def, dif 14th c. in Godef., ad. L. defraudare, f. 
De- I. 3 + frauddre to cheat, f. fraus , fraud-cm , 
deceit, Fraud.] 

1. To deprive (a person) by fraud of what is his 
by right, either by fraudulently taking or by dis- 
honestly withholding it from him ; to cheat, cozen, 
beguile. Const. ofiffrotn). 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vm. 71 He pat beggep . . bote he 
habbe neode . . defraudep pe neodi. 14 . . Epiph. in Tundale's 
Vis. (1843! 104 They . .thanked God with all her hartis furst 
Whech hathe not defrawded hem of her lust. X474 Caxton 
Chesse 98 To defraude the begiler is no fraude. 1555 
Eden Decades 39 He had ..defrauded the kynge of his 
portion. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 46 This poore Citie, 
was defrauded of her hopes. Ibid. 217, I will a little de- 
fraude the Reader from concluding with a few lines touch- 
ing the first Discoverer. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 199 
p 7 To defraud any man of his due praise is unworthy of 
a philosopher. 1838 Emerson Addr. Cavtb., A/ass. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 198 Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a formalist, 
then is the worshipper defrauded.^ 1880 E. Kirke Garfield. 
39 We who defraud four million citizens of their rights. 

+ b. with direct and indirect object. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xix. 8 If I haue ony thing defraud id 
.ony man I ^elde the fourefold. x6oo Holland Livy iv. xii. 
148 Defrauding servants a portion of their daily food. 1670 
Milton Hist. Brit. vr. Harold , Harold .. defrauded his 
soldiers their due. .share of the spoils. 

c. absol. To net with, or employ fraud. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. vi. 8 %e don wrong and defrauden 
[1388 doen fraude] or bigiien and that to britheren. x6xi 
Bible Mark x. X9 Doe not beare false witnesse. Defraud 
not. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2j III. 102 If he is the trustee 
of an orphan, and has the power to defraud. 

2 .Jig. To deprive or cheat (a thing) of what is 
due to it ; to withhold fraudulently, arch, or Obs. 

1497 Alcock Mons Perfect. DjA They selle Cryst 

6 defraudeth theyr relygyon. 1559 Bp. Cox in Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1. vi. 98 They defrauded the payment of tithes and 
firstfruits. 1660 Boyle Seraph. Love 26 Where a direct 
and immediate expression of love to God defrauds not any 
other Duty. 1764G0LOSM. Trav. 277 Here beggar pride de- 
frauds her daily cheer, To boast one splendid banquet once 
a year, a 1805 Paley (in Webster 1828), By the duties 
deserted.. by the claims defrauded. 

Hence Defrau ding vbl. sb. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. x Cor. vii. (R,\ To denye 
this right yf eyther of bothe aske it, is a defraudyng. 1651 
Hobbes Levialh. 11. xxvii. 160 The robbing, or defrauding 
of a Private man. 1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 235 Few do 
pay them without delayings, defalkings, and defraudings. 

Defrauda*tioil. [a. OF. defraudation , - acioit 
( 1 3-1 4th c. in Godef.), ad. L. defrauddtion-em, n. 
of action from defraudare to Defraud.] The 
action (or an act) of defrauding ; fraudulent de- 
privation of property or rights; cheating. 

1502 Arnolds C/tron. (1811) 2 86 The sayd cardynal. .por- 
chased hymself in gret deffraudacion of your Hyghnes, a 
charter of pardon. 1601-2 Fulbecke 2 nd Pi. Parall. 23 b, 
Here is no defraudation of the Law. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 11 Deluding not onely unto pecuniary de- 
fraudations, but the irreparable deceit of death, ax 7x6 
Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 190 By such Defraudation we be- 
come Accessaries, etc. 1886 H. D. Traill Shaftesbury 19 
This defraudation of personal and constitutional rights. 

Defrau’der. [f. Defraud v. + -er 1 : perh. a. 
OF. defrattdeor , -eur, ad. L. defraztdaldr-cm.'] 
One who defrauds, one who fraudulently withholds 
or takes what belongs to another. 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Caieclt. (1884) xo Defraudaris of 
waigis fra servandis or labourans. 1651 Reliq. Wotion. 
257 (R.) Decrees against defrauders of the publick chests. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1766) V. 67 Who would not 
rather be the sufferer than the defrauder? 1878 N. Amer. 
Rev. CXXVII. 287 A defrauder of the revenue. 

+ Defrau’dful, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Defraud 
+ -ful ; cf. assistful j etc.] Full of fraud ; cheat- 
ing, cozening. 

c 158s Faire Evi 11. 402 That with thy cunning and de- 
fraudful tongue Seeks to delude the honest-meaning mind ! 

D efr au* dment . ? Obs. [f. Defraud v. + 
-ment : perh. a. OF. defratidement , * a defrauding, 
deceiuing, beguiling’ (Cotgr.).] The action of 
defrauding ; deprivation by fraud. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 352 Perpetual defraud- 
ments of truest conjugal society. 1791 Bentham Draught 
of Code Wks. 1843 IV. 402 note. Offences., comprised under 
the name of felonies', theft, defraudment, robbery, homicide. 

+ Defray*, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Defray vf : 
cf. OF. desfroi , defray , defrag (. desfrayer : see 
next.] Defrayal. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 730 Thou.. shalt not need. Or 
coat, or other thing . . for defray Of this night's need. 

[Defray, error for des ray, Derat.] 

Defray (dflr^t*), v. 1 Also 6 defraie, deffray, 

7 defraye. [a. F. defraye-r, in 1 4th c. deffroicr. 


15 th c. deffroyer , 16th c. desfrayer, f. des-, de- (De- 
I. 3, 6 + O F. fraier, freier, froyer to spend, incur 
expense, f. frai, in 14th c. frail, pi. fra is, 13th c. 
fres, expenses, charges, cost.] 
f 1 . To pay out, expend, spend, disburse (money). 
X543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Inestimable summes of 
treasure, to be employed and defrayed about the same. 
exsss Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIJI (1878) 24 r There is 
emption and vendition contracted as soon as the parties be 
condescended upon the price, though there be no money 
presently defrayed. 1600 Holland Lrvyxxx ix. v. 1026 The 
Senate permitted Fulvius to deffray ( itifenderet ) what he 
would himselfe, so as hee exceeded not the summe of 80000 
[Asses], a 16x0 Hf.aley tr. Epictetus' Alan, xxxii. (1636) 
43 Nor hast thou defrayed the price that the banquet is 
sold for : namely praise, and flatterie, 1613 R. C. Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Defraye , lay out, pay, discharge. 

2 . To discharge (the expense or cost of anything) 
by payment ; to pay, meet, settle. • 

1570-fi Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 110 The King 
shall defray the wages. 1587 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 
III. 130 The College cannot possibly defray its ordinary 
expenses without some other help, over and beyond the 
ordinary revenues. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. xiii. (1840) 
202 Meladin. .offered the Christians, .a great sum of money 
to defray their charges. 1745 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 6 To 
draw Bills for defraying the Expence. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece II. 208 The cost cf the expedition to Naxos he 
pledged himself to defray. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq . 
(1876) II. ix. 404 The payment was defrayed out of the spoils. 

b. fig. 

1580 Sidney A rendia (1674) 328 With the death of some 
one striving to defray every drop of his blood. 1590 Spensf.r 
F. Q. 1. v. 42 Can Night defray The wrath of thundring 
Joue. 1596 Ibid. iv. v. 3r Nought but dire revenge his 
anger mote defray. 

3 . To meet the expense of ; to bear the charge of ; 
pay for. Now rare or arch. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. xxi. (1588) 623 To bestowe the 
whole allowance upon the defraying of their common diet. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holhtshed III. 1371/2 The enterprise 
. . to be defraied by the pope and king of Spaine. c 1645 
Howell Lett. 1. 1. xi, It serv’d to defray the expenceful 
Progress he made to Scotland the Summer following. X830 
De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 64 A poor exchequer for 
defraying a war upon Bentley. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. 
Prittc. ii. 51 The estate of the defunct member was not 
sufficient to defray his funeral. 

+ 4 . To pay the charges or expenses of (a per- 
son) ; to reimburse ; to entertain free of charge. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (1590). 5 Defraying the mariners 
with a ring bestowed upon them. 1607 Sir E. Hoby in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 87 He. .would not land at Dover till 
he had indented with Sir Thomas Waller that he should be 
defrayed during his aboad. a x6z6 Bacon Nexv All. (1650) 

7 The State will defray you all the time you stay. 1686 F. 
Spence tr. Varillas' Ho, ATedici 44 The Pittis were de- 
fray'd at Venice at the public cost. 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (i860) 80 A warrant to defray me, my horses and 
servants at the King's charge. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk, Gt. 
I. iv. iv. 424 Such a man [Czar Peter] is to be royally 
defrayed while with us ; yet one would wish it done cheap. 
Hence Defraying vbl. sb. 

1587 R. Hovenden in Heame Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
195 The defraieinge of our . . expences. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. ix. 387 Disbursed, .for. .high-wayes, Lords pensions, 
and other defrayings. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. iv. xliv. 336 
The defraying of all publique charges. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet . (M or ell) 1, A defraying, Pecunix erogatio. 

J* Defray*, Z>. 2 Obs. [app. a. OF. *dcs-, def rater, 
f. des-, de- (De- II. 3, 6) + freier, froier, fraier to 
rub, rub off, Fray L. frtcare to rub.] traits. 

? To rub off or away. 

1532 R. Bowyer in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xvii. 135 He 
intendeth not to infringe, annul, derogate, defray or minish 
anything of the popes authority. 

Defrayable (d/fr^’abT, a. [f. Defray vA + 
-able.] Liable to be defrayed, payable. 

1886 Manch. Exam. 25 Mar. 5/2 Defrayable out of local 
contributions. 

Defrayal (dffrF^al). [f. Defray vA + -al.j 
The action of defraying ; defrayment. 

XB20 Examiner No. 648. 577/2 [He] expects nothing but 
the defrayal of his expenses. 1883 W. E. Norris No New 
Thing II. xiii. 3 Her share, .was confined to the defrayal of 
its cost. 

Defrayer, [f. Defray v. + -er 1 : cf. obs. t . 
def ray eur in Cotgr. 1611,] One who defrays or 
discharges a monetary obligation ; a payer of ex- 


; 8 o North Plutarch(\6r]6 ) 273 The Registers and ^ ecor ^ 
pt of the defrayers of the charges of common PJays. 3755 
hnson, Defrayer , one that discharges expences. 

Defrayment (drfr^-ment). [a. OF. deffraye- 
:nt (defroiemenl), f. deffray er to Defbav: see 
ent .1 The action or fact of defraying . T n. 

ependiture. Obs. b. Payment of expenses or 

arges, discharge of pecuniary obligations. 

547 Privy Council Acts *35 'V. Fanrov 

frayment of the charges of h,s . I ' h 1 ? je ' t ' rta fn? time for 
■icciard. ix. dS 99 ) 38? lo pay wthm : 1 « r, a‘^ ^ ^ 

defrayments, tteentie. thousand duckets. 161 1 &rrF 
St. Great Brit. IX. xiii. § 85 [T° P=> 

(raiment of the Dukes huge charges. x6« 
ix. IV 7 (T.) Let the traitor P?)* bis life s delra> 
f ,K;7xt.L,Vh he attempted with so lascivious a desire. 
S Exul Moxm. AA^/r. Paman. If we were not 
: bv the free defrayment of our Cornucopia, , / r5 * rr ' 
y. R. r j r,o/v. 541 Applied for the defrayment 
the efecto'S coSi collies. ^ Snt C S C I!o«s 
to S, 13 Q. Bench Div. or Part of the disburse, 
nts consisted in the defrayment of these expenses. 
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t Defrei'ght, V- Obs. rare-', [f. De- II. I 
or 2 + Freight : cf. disload, disburden.'] trails. 
To relieve of freight or cargo ; to unload. 

1555 Eden Decades 21 2 The port or hauen is so commo- 
dious to defraight or vnlade shyppes. 

iDefr equate, defras nate, Surg. 

[f. ppl* stem of L. defrendre to unbridle; f. De- I. 

6 - frentim, fnenum bridle, curb, ligament.] To 
remove a frrenum or restraining ligament. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771)92 To deframnte 
the Aponeurosis. Ibid . 278, I had. .defrcenated the Sinus s 
and scarified the Sides of the Fistula. 

Defrica-fcion. rare . [ad. L. defrication-em , 
n. of action f. L. defricare to mb off, rub down.] 
Rubbing, rubbing off. . 

1727 in Bailey vol. II ; and in some mod. Diets. 

Defroclr (dflrp*k), v. [a. F. dtfroquer , in 15th 
c. deffr-, f. des-, dt { - (De- I. 6) t- /rogue Frock. 
Cf. Disfrock.] Irons. To deprive of the priestly 
garb; to unfrock. Hence Defrocked (dzfrp*kt)//>/.rz. 

1581 J. Hamilton Facile Traict. (1600) 440 This defrokit 
frere . . mariet. a 2oung las of xv zearis auld. 1891 Tablet 
21 Feb. 294 The eloquent defrocked have denounced .. the 
vows which they failed to keep. 

+ Defroysse, v. Obs. [a. OF. defroissier ( des 
de/-), f. des di- (De- I. 6 ) + froissier , froisser to 
rub violently, bruise, crush:— L. type *frictiare, 
deriv. of frict-us rubbed, pa. pple. of frieze.'] 
Irons . To crush to pieces. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. xix, The waives defroyssed 
and al [to] brake the sterne and other garnysshyng. 
t Defnit. Obs. rare ~~ l . [ad. L. definite ni must 
boiled down.] Must boiled down. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 484 Defrut, carene, & sape in 
oon manere Of must is made. 

Deft [deft), a. Also 3-5 defte. fapp. a doublet 
of Daft, repr. OE .gcdxftc, for &ed$ ftc, mild, gentle, 
meek, from stem dab- in Gothic gadaban to be- 
come, befit: cf. OE . gedirfen becoming, fit, suitable.] 
+ 1 . Gentle, meek, humble ; = Daft i. Obs. rare. 

c 1220 Bestiary 36 Dat defte meiden, Marie bi name De 
him bar to manne frame. 

2 . Apt, skilful, dexterous, clever or neat in 
action. 

c 1440 York Mysi. i. 92, I sail be lyke vnto hym hat es 
hyeste on heyhte ; Owe ! what l am derworth and defte. 
1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. 57 Whether the Deft writer 
be as sure a workeman as the neat Taylor. 1598 Chapman 
Iliad 1. 580 A laughter never left Shook all the blessed 
deities, to see the lame so deft At that cup service. 2601 
B. JoNSO.v Poetaster v. iii. Well said, my divine, deft 
Horace. 1607 Lingua ur. v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 394 Their 
knowledge is only of things present, quickly sublimed with 
the deft file of time. >855 Robinson IVhitby Gloss., Deft , 
neat, clever. ‘ She is a deft hand with a needle.’ 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 1. ix, Smitten and buffeted because he was 
not deft and active. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gl. IV. xu. xi. 
254 A cunning little wretch, they say, and of deft tongue. 

b. Of actions: Showing skill or dexterity in 
execution. 

16^7 H. More Philos. Poems, Oracle 90 Break off this 
musick, and deft seemly Round. 17x4 Gay Sheplt. Week 
i. 56 The wanton Calf may skip with many a Bound, And 
my Cur Tray play deftest Feats around. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villctte i, The creature . . made a deft attempt to fold the 
shawl. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iii. 97 With deft 
blows of the untiring axe. 

+ c. transf. Of a metal : Apt for working, easily 
wrought. Obs. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 193 How to make brittle gold 
deft and fit to be wrought. 

3 . Neat, tidy, trim, spruce ; handsome, prettv. 
Slill dial. 

4 [The sense * neat in action ’ (see 2) appears to have passed 
into 'neat in person’. Cf. similar developments, under 
buxom, canny, clever , handsome, tidy, and other adjectives 
expressing personal praise.] 

*S 79 > *589 l see Deftly 2]. 1600 Heywood i Ediu. IV 

Wks. 1874 I. 83 By the messe, a deft lass ! Christs benison 
light on her. x6oo Holland L ivy iv. xliv. 168 In her raiment 
. .not so deft [scite] as devout, -her garments rather sainctly 
than sightly. x6xx Cotcr., Greslet .. little, prettie, deft, 
smallish. 1622 Rowlands Gcod Newcs 20 Snee came to 
London very neat and deft. To secke preferment. 2674-91 
Ray iV. C. Words 20 Deft , little and pretty, or neat. A Deft 
man or thing. It is a ivord of general use all England 
over. 1781 J. Hutton Tour Caz'es Gloss., Deft , pretty, 
agreeable. 1788 W. Marshall E. Ycrksh. Gloss., Deft, 
neat, pretty, handsome. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Deft, neat, 
pretty. 

4 . Quiet. Cf. Deftly 3. Still dial. 

<1x763 Byrqm Careless Content (R.), Or if ye ween, for 
worldly stirs, That man does right to mar his rest. Let me 
be deft, and debonair, I am content, I do not care. 1878 
Cumbrld. Gloss . (Central), Deft, quiet, silent, 
t 5 . Stupid; —Daft 2. Obs .-° 
c 1440 Promp. Pan\ 1 xG Defte [r 1 . r. deft] or dulle, obtusus, 
agrestis. 

0 . quasi adv. Deftly. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xv, Merry elves their mortice 
pacing ..Trip it deft and merrily. 

7 . Comb., as deft fingered, -handed. 
x86o W. J. C. Muir Fagan nr Christian ? 36 Being deft- 
fingered . . they grew in good time to be tolerable adepts in 
their Art. 1B89 Boys’ Own Paper 3 Aug. 698/3 She did not 
show herself so deft-handed. 

Deftly (dcftlt , adv. Also 6-8 deffly, 7 defly, 
deaftly. [f. Df.ft + -i.Y 2.] In a deft manner. 

1 . Aptly, skilfully, cleverly, dexterously, nimbly. 


The sense of the first quot. is doubtful. 
c 1460 T ozone ley My st. (Surtees) 100 God looke over tneraw, 
full defly ye stand. 1579 Spenser Shepk. Cal. Apr. iii They 
dauncen deffly, and singen soote. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. 1. 
68 Come high or low : Thy Selfe and Office, deaftly show. 
1607 Dekker Knt's Conjur . (1842) 71 You shall see swaynes 
defly piping, and virgins chastly aancing. 16x6 Suhfl. & 
Mafkh. Country Farvie 655 The mattocke. would pull vp 
the seed, and therefore they must be vnderdjgd very deftly. 
17x0 Philips Pastorals i. 29 How deffly to mine Oaten Reed 
so sweet Wont they upon the Green, to shift their Feet ? 1808 
Scott Alarm. 111. viii, The harp full deftly can he stnke. 
1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 97 The deftly-woven 
thread work of the tissues, 

2 . Neatly, tidily, trimly; prettily, handsomely. 
Still dial. 

*579 G. Gitw.v tr. Mamix's Beehive J\om. CJt. Z5 (N.) 
Deftly deck’d with all costly jewels, like puppets. 1589 
PasquiVs Ret. B iij b, Verie defflie set out, with Pompes, 
Pagents, Motions.. Impreases. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North 
(1857) II. 4 Deftly arrayed in home-spun drapery. 1859 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. n. II. i. 6 The grass which deftly 
covers without hiding. 

3 . Softly, gently, quietly, dial. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Deftly, softly, leisurely. _ 1802 
Wordsw. Stanzas, * Within our happy Castle * 58 A pipe on 
which the wind would deftly play. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Deftly , quietly, softly. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Deftly , 
neatly, gently, softly, orderly : see Cannily. 

Deftness (de'ftnes). [-ness.] 

•j* 1 . Neatness, trimness. Obs. or dial. 
s6zz Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 33 By her, two little lies, her 
handmaids (which compar’d With those within the Poole 
for deftness not out-dard). ' 

2 . The quality of being deft, cleverness, dexterity, 
neatness of action. 

1853 Miss E. S. Suevpard C. A itches ter I. 316 He assisted 
me . . with that assiduous deftness which pre-eminently dis- 
tinguishes the instrumental artist. 1 868 Sat. Rev. 13 June. 
777/1 They can neither tie a string nor fasten a button with 
ordinary deftness. 

fDefude, v. Obs. rare, [peril, misprint for 
defitde = def unde, f. L. dcfunderc.) To pour off. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 29/2 Then defude 
the wyne from the Spices, and distille the same. 

Defule, obs. var. of Defoul v. 

Defull : see Deeful. 

t Defulmina’tion. Obs. rare— [f. De- I. 
1 + Fulmination.] The sending down of thunder- 
bolts. 

16x5 T. Adams Spir. Navig. 21 He is not only as manacles 
to the hands of God to hold them from the defulmination 
of judgement. 

Defunct (dzTzrqkt\ a. and sb. [ad. L. defunct- 
us discharged, deceased, dead, pa. pple. of defungi 
to discharge, have done with, f. De- I. 6 + fungi to 
perform, discharge (duty). Perh. imrned. a. F. de - 
fund (Cotgr. 1611), now dtfuntl] 

A. adfi Having ceased to live ; deceased, dead. 
[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ii. (1495) 187 A deed 
body is callyd Def uncUts , for he hath lefte theoffyee of lyfe.) 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 21 The Organs, though defunct 
and dead before, Breake vp their drowsie Graue. 1603 
J as. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 65 To do that and all 
other honnor that we may unto the Queene defunct. 2605 
Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. x. § 5. 42 The anatomy is of a defunct 
patient. 2694 Loud. Gaz. No. 2981/3 Two defunct Knights 
of the Order. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx. Now, Simon 
. . what was the purport of the defunct Oliver Proudfute’s 
discourse with you ? 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xx. 341 The 
stock in trade of a defunct doctor. 


b. fig. No longer in existence ; having ceased 
its functions ; dead, extinct. 

X741 Love of Fame (ed. 4) 74 Defunct by Phoebus* laws, 
beyond redress. 1809-10 Coleridgf. Friend (ed. 3) II. 20 
This ghost of a defunct absurdity, 2824 Me owin Angler in 
Wales I. 24 It appeared, some months ago, in a defunct 
periodical. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iii. § 115 
Due to the crashing together of defunct suns. 

D. sb. The def unci': the deceased ; hence, with 
pi. (rare), one who is dead, a dead person. 

1548 Hall Citron. Hen. VIII , an. x (R.) The corps of the 
said defunct [the late kyng] was brought . . into the great 
chamber. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 358 Nature doth abhorre 
to make his bed With the defunct, or sleepe upon the dead. 
1663 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 479 The . . hors-litter. . 
where was the defunct, drawne by six horses. 1725 M. Davies 
Ath. Brit. I. 143 Those two great Episcopal Defuncts. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 217 Knavish priests, who 
pretended that the devil could have no power over the de- 
funct, if he was interred in holy ground. 1828 Landor 
‘ v* 7 ’?* Tf nvers ‘ HI. 392 Indifferent whether the pace with 
which the defunct are carried to the grave be quick or slow. 
*839-40 W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 251 Accosting a ser- 
vant . . he demanded the name of the defunct. x888 H. C. 
Lea Hist. Inquisition I. 391 A sentence condemning five de- 
functs. 

Defonction (d/rzvqkfan). rare. [ad. L. de- 
function.em execution, discharge, death, 11. of action 
from defungi (see prec.).] Dying, decease, death. 

* 599 . Shaks, Hen. V, 1. fi. 58 Foure hundred one and 
twentie yeeres After defunction of King Pharamond. 26x7 
Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 380 Applying it to the daily 
det unctions of our penitence. X813 T Busby Lucretius m. 
t~omment. ui, The soul .. in cases of sudden defunction .. 

a D cnf ‘ rcI y * • dissipated before the body visibly decays, 
1 *r% ^ UnCt 2 J “b S/2 1 hat obnoxious potentate's defunction. 

Defu.'nctionolize, v. [De- II. i.] trans. To 
deprive of function or office. 

1877 Cot .’ es FurAnim. i. 12 Back upper premolar defunc- 
honahzed as a sectorial ’ tooth. Ibid. xi. 325 The sectorial 
teeth are defunctionalized as such. 


+ Deftrnctive, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. L. defunct- 
ppl. stem (see Defunct) + -ive.] Of or pertaining 
to defunction or dying. 

i6ox Shaks. Phoenix If Turtle 14 Let the priest in surplice 
white, That defunctive music can, Be the death-divining 
swan. 

Defrrnctiiess. [-ness.] The state of being 
defunct ; extinctness. 

1883 Wright Dogmatic Scept. 7 This gave scepticism its 
crowning emancipation, finally hurling the miraculous into 
everlasting defunctness. 

t Defcrnd, Obs. rare. Also 6 defound. 
[ad. h. defundere (or its OF. repr. defondre, des-, 
def), f. De- 1 . 1 + fundere to pour. See also Dip- 
fund.] trans. To pour down. 

15x3 Douglas JE'neis ix. viii. 4 The son scheyn Begouth 
defund [v.r. defound] hys bemys on the greyn. ibid. xti. 
Prol. 41 Fvrth. .ischyt Phebus/Defundand \v.r. defoundandj 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicali. 

Defuse, -ed, -edly, DefuBion, -ive, obs. ff. 

Diffose, etc. 

+ Deftrst, 7 i. ' Obs. rare — °. [ad. med.L. dc- 
fustdre (Da Cange), f. De- + fustis cudgel.] 

16Z3 Cocker am, Defust, to cudgle, or beat one. [1644 
Vittdex Anglicus 5 How ridiculous ..is the merchandise 
they seeke to sell for currant. Let me afford you a few ex- 
amples . . Read and censure. Adpugne, A Igate , Dajfc . . 
Defust , Depcx . . Contrast, Catillate , etc.] 

I Defy - , sb. Ohs. [a. F. difi, earlier defy 
(15th c. in Littre), f. deffi-er, deji-er to Defy.] 
Declaration of defiance ; challenge to fight. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 272 Hee .. because he^ found 
Amphialus was inflexible, wrote his defie vnto him in this 
maner. 1600 Fairfax Tasso n. xx, Arme you, my Lord, he 
said, your bold defies By your braue foes accepted boldly 
beene. 1612 Bacon Charge touching Duels, When he had 
himself given the lie and defy to the Emperor. 1645 Evelyn 
Diary (1827) I. 279 There had been in the morning a tour- 
nament of severall young gentlemen on a formal defy. 1700 
Dryden Pal. <5- Arc. 2856 At this the challenger with fierce 
defie His trumpet sounds : the challeng'd makes reply. 
a *734 North Exam. 1. it. § 75 (1740) 69 What becomes of 
his Grace's improper Defy to them? 

"Defy (diTai*), vf Forms : 4-6 defye, 4-7 -fie, 
5- defy, (also 4 defyghe, 4-5 defflo, -fye, dify, 
diflle, -fy(e, dyffy(e). [ME. a. OF. des-, def, 
defier (mod.F. dtficr) ~ Pr. desfiar , desfizar, It. 
disfidare , diffidare , med.L. diffidare (Du Cange) 
Rom. * disfidare, f. Dis- privative -f *ftdare to trust, 
give faith to (f. L. fidus faithful). The sense- 
development appears to have been ‘to renounce 
faith, alliance, or amity with, declare hostility 
against, challenge to fight * ; the later sense ‘ dis- 
trust * found in modern F., and occasionally in Eng., 
is, according to Darmesteter, perh. taken over from 
L. diffidtre to distrust, of which the OF. repr. was 
difier : see sense 7.] 

+ 1 . traits. To renounce, faith, allegiance, or 
affiance to (any one) ; to declare hostilities or war 
against ; to send a declaration of defiance to. Obs. 

c X300 K. Alis. 7201 Pors . . saide . . Yeldith him myfeirte 
I no kepe with him have no Iewte. Syggith him Y him de- 
fyghe, With sweord and with chyvalrye ! Of him moreholoe 
Y nulle. £1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 46 Edmunde bi 
messengers jje erle he diffies. c 2450 Alerlin 70 He hym 
diffied at the ende of xl dayes, he seide he sbolde hym 
diffende yef he myght. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 228 lhe 
King sent other Ambassadors . . to sommon him : and that 
if he would not be otherwise advised, then the king gate 
them full authoritie to defye him. 1885 C. Plummer 
Fortescuc's Abs. § Lim. Mon. 258 James Douglas . . defied 
the king [of Scotland], and offered his homage to the King 
of England. 


f b. To repudiate, disavow. Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt's. T. 746, I defye the seurete and the 
bond Which that thou seist fat l haue maad to thee. 

2 . To challenge to combat or battle, arch. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 655 If )>ov art to fi3te bold com on ype 
diffye 1 1470-85 Malory Arthur xm. xv, Tho knyghtes in 
the Castel defyen yow. 2595 Shaks. John 11. i. 4 °^ " c J ie 
each other, ana pell-mell Make worke vpon our selues, for 
heauen or hell. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 49 Th 1 infernal Serpent 
. - Who durst defie th' Omnipotent to Arms. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison I. xxxix. 291 A man who defies his fellO''' 
creature into the field, in a private quarrel, must first eelj 
his God. 2870 Bryant Iliad I, m. 202 Go now, Defy him to 
the combat once again. 

fb. intr. To utter defiance. Obs. 

ct^oo Rowland <$■ O. 449 Appon sir Rowlande began def) 

With a full hawtayne steven. . / 

3 . trans. To challenge to a contest or trial 01 
skill ; esf. to challenge to do (what the challenger 
is prepared to .maintain cannot be done). Const. 
to and inf 

1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 3 66, I defie all the Roman 
Preachers to say anything to justifie what theydoupon tm 
account. 1697 Dryden Vt'rg. Georg : 11. 773 The Groom n 
Fellow-Groom at Buts defies. 2770 fuftitts Lett. 
x8i, I defy the most subtile lawyer in this country to pom 
out a single instance in which they have exceeded the trur 
*845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1890) 2rr, I defy any one at 
sight to be sure that it is not a fish leaping for sport. 
Bowen Virg. AEneid vi. 172 In wild folly defying thcUce 
Gods to compete. 

4 . To challenge the power of; to set at defiance » 
to resist boldly or openly ; to set at nought. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 65 Mylde men and holy y 
Detyed [C.xxm. 66 Defieden] affalsenesse and folke pat 
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vsed. c 1386 Chaucer Sonipti . T. 220 For hir lewednesse 
I hem ditfye. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 311 Ha, thou fortune, 

I the defie, N ow hast thou do to me thy werst. 1530 Palsgk. 
515/2, 1 diffye, I set at naught. 1670 Dryden Cong. Granada. 
1. i. From my walls I defie the Powr’s of Spain. 1717 T. Tud- 
way in Ellis Orig.Lctt. ^Ser. it. IV. 313 With a thousand other 
insolent speeches defying the Vice-Chancellor and Heads. 
1857 Maurice Ep . St. John xiv. 224 The Apostles could not 
defy the witness of the conscience. 

b. Said of things: To resist completely, be 
beyond the power of. 

1715 tr. Pancirollti s' Rerum Mem. I. 11, xix. ij 6 It 
[Naphtha], .defies to be quench’d by any Moisture whatever. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xv, Others seemed to 
defy all description. 1838 Tin re wall Greece III. xx. 125 
The fortress defied their attacks. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
(r886) 242 Holiness, deepest of all the words that defy defi- 
nition. 

+ 5 . To set at nought; to reject, renounce, de- 
spise, disdain, revolt at. Obs. 

C1320 R. Brunne Med. 743 Y haue be skurged, scorned 
dyffyed, Wounded, angrea, and crucyfyed. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 1 15 DyfFyyn, or vtterly dyspysyn, vilipendo. 1484 
Caxton Curtail 9 Certes, brother, thou demandest that 
whyche thou oughtest todeffye. i537Turner OldeLearnyng 
To Rdr., Some ther be that do delye All that is newe, and 
ever do crye The old is better, away with the newe. 1549 
Olde Erastn. Par. Tliess. 4, I defie all thinges in com- 
parison of the gospel of Christ. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 
Epil. 21 If I were a Woman, I would kisse as many of you 
as had . . breaths that I defi’de not. i6ox Dozvnf. Earl 
Huntington v. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 199 No, Iohn, I 
defy To stain my old hands in thy youthful blood. 1727-38 
Gay Fables 1. xxvi. 17 He next the mastiff's honour try’d. 
Whose honest jaws the bribe defy’d. 

6. ? To reprobate; to curse. Obs. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 95 Hise deedli synnis he gan 
to defie. 1548 Hall Ckron. 52 b. The faire damoselles 
defied that daie [at Agincourtl in the whiche thei had lost 
their paramors. 

1 7 . intr. To have or manifest want of faith ; to 
have distrust of Obs. [OF. dificr de, 12th c. in 
Hatzf.] 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 479 He were a fool out of 
bileue fat diffiede heere of Cristis help. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. xviii. 136 We sholde defye aboue 
all of our strength & our merytes. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3), Defie, distrust. 

tDefy - , v-~ Obs. Forms: 4-6 defye, 4-5 
defie, deft’ye, 5 dyffye, dlfyo, defy, defyyn. 

[The word has all the appearance of being of F. origin, but 
no equivalent OF. defier has yet been recorded, nor is it 
clear what the etymology of such a form would be. Phono- 
logically, it might answer to L. defective, defecare (see De- 
fecate]; but the sense offers difficulties. It has been sug- 
gested, however, that if ib were the starting-point, it might 
conceivably answer to a late L. defsecare stontachum (cf. 
dissolycre stomachum Pliny). But the sense-devejopment 
remains uncertain, and the order here followed is provi- 
sional. It may be that ‘ dissolve’ was the primary sense.] 
1 . traits. To digest (food). Said of a person, 
of the stomach or other organ, of nature, a sol- 
vent, etc. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 108 Good wyn of Gaskoyne 
And wyn of Oseye, Of Ruyn and of Rochel fa Rost to 
defye. 1377 Ibid. B. xiu. 4°4 More mete ete and dronke 
J?en kende mfa defie. Ibid. B. xv. 63 Hony is yuel to 
defye. 1382 Wyclif i Sam. xxv. 37 Whanne Naabal hadde 
defied the wyn [Vulg. digessisset]. 1393 Gower Conf III. 
25 My stomack may it nought defife, c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 240 If . . he patient mai not wel defie his mete. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 1x5 Defyyn mste or drynke, digero. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary ix. (1870) 250 The lyuer .. can not 
truely decocte, defye ne dygest the superabundaunce of 
meate & drynke the whiche is in the stomacke. 

b. To defy the stomach , a person ; to digest the 
stomach ; see Digest v. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 41 Nero than . . slough hem, for he 
wolde se The whose stomack was best defied. And whan 
he hath the sothe tried, He found that he, which goth the 
pas, Defied best of alle was. ? c 1475 Sqr. lowe Degre 761 
Ye shall have rumney and malmesyne, . Rochell. The reed 
your stomake to defye. 

2 . intr. Of food : To undergo digestion, to digest. 

c 13x5 Shoreham 28 Ac [hyt]. .defith nau3t ase thy mete. . 
Nabyd hy$t nau3t ase other mete Hys tyme of defyyn ge. 
1362 Langl. P . PI. A. v. 219 For hungur ofar for Furst I 
make myne A-vou, Schal neuer fysch on Fridai defyen in 
my mawe. 

5 . traits. To make ready by a process likened to 
digestion, to ‘concoct*. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. xxxiit. Sel. Wks. I. 88 Water., is 
drawen in to fa vine tree and si]> in to fa grapis, and by 
tyme defyed til bat it be wyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. IV. VII. (Tollem. MS.), It is seyde bat yf blood is wel 
sode and defied, farof men make]» wtl talow. c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 222 If fau drawist out be matere bat is 
neische be matere bat is hard is yvel to defie. 

b. To dissolve, waste by dissolution. 

*393 Gower C onf. 1 . 76 pilke ymage Thei drowen out and 
als so faste Fer into Tibre bei it caste, Wher be riuere it hab 
defied. C1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. xv. (1554! 162 b, The honde, 
the head . . Were . . Upon a stake set vp . . There to abyde 
where it did shyne or reyne With wynde and wether til they 
wer defyed. 

c. intr. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. in. 1160 (Fitz. MS.) The mirtes 
bales rype. .hit is to take And honge hem in thy wyn wessell 
ywrie All cloos & long in hit let hem defie. 

4 :. To defy out : to eject as excrement ; to void. 

1382 Wyclif Dent, xxiii. 13 Whanne thow sittist, thow 
shall delue hi enuyrown, and the defied out thow shalt 
couer with erthe, in the whych thow art releued. 

Defyer, obs. form of Defier. 

Vol. III. 


Defying, vbl. sbl [f. Defy v . 1 4- -ing*.] 
The action of Defy z/.l ; a defiance, a challenge. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 72S9 Alisaunder. .hath afonge thydeffying. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 116 Defyynge, or dyspysynge, vili- 
Pencio, foceipencio. 1483 Cath. Atigl. 94 Defiynge, despec- 
cio , etc. ; vbi a disspysynge. 

t Defying, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Defy v . 2 + -ing b] 
The action of digesting ; digestion. 
c 1315 [see Defy v . 2 2], c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 162 pese 
arterys goip to . . be lyvere & geveb him vertu ful myche 
& 2Ziskip defiynge. c 1440 Promp. Parv. ri6 Defyynge of 
mete or drynke, digestio. 1483 Cath. Atigl. 94 A Defiynge, 
digestio. 

D efy ’ing, ppl. a. [f. Defy vX + -ing i .] That 
defies ; defiant. 

1834 Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 309/1 His impetuous, 
adventurous and defying character. 

Hence Defyingly adv. t defiantly, with de- 
fiance. 

1831 L. E. L. in Examiner 821/1 The petticoat is defy- 
ingly dragged through the mud. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh 1. 504, I looked into his face defyingly. 

Defyne, Defynicion, etc., obs. ff. Define, 
Definition, etc. 

Deg, v. 1 dial. [var. of Dag zl 4 ] a. traits. 
To sprinkle with water ; to damp. b. intr. To 
drizzle. Hence D egging vbl. sb. ; in comb, deg- 
ging-can, -cart) - machine (see quots.). 

1674 in Ray N. C. Words 14. 1854 W. Gaskell Led. 
Lane. Dial. 28 {Lane. Gloss.) The word which a Lancashire 
man employs for sprinkling with water is ‘ to deg ’, and 
when he degs his garden he uses a deggin-can. x86g Miss 
Lahee Carter's Struggles vii. 53 {ibid.), Si’ tho' what a 
deggin’ hoo’s gin me. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech ., Dcgging- 
machine (Cotton), One for damping the fabric in the process 
of calendering. 1885 Manch. Exam. 14 Aug. 2/6 It was 
usual for the degging cart to go three times over the ground 
. .as twice going over would not deg across the road. 1892 
Northnmb. Wds ., Deg, to drizzle —Dag. 

II Degage (dega^), a. ; fern. -de. [F. pa. pple. 
of degager to disengage, put at ease.] Easy, un- 
constrained (in manner or address). 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. vi. 218, I do use to appear 
a little more degagd 17x2 Budgell Sped. No. 277 ^ 8 An 
Air altogether galant and degage. 1762 Golds.m. Cit. W. 
xxxix, Mamma pretended to be as degagle as I. 1855 
Dickens Dorrtt (Househ. ed.) 203/2 You ought to make 
yourself fit for it [Society] by being more degage and less 
preoccupied. 

T Degalant, a. Obs . rare. [f. De- II. 3 + 
galanl, Gallant al] Ungallant, wanting in gal- 
lantry. 

1778 Hist. Eliza Warwick II. 6 The most insensible of 
lovers, the most degalant bridegroom. 

+ Dega’mboy. Obs. Short for viol-de-gamboy 
(Shaks.) = viola-da~gamba, a musical instrument: 
see Gamba and Viola. 

1618 Fletcher Chances iv. ii, Presuming To medle with 
my degamboys. 

Deganglionate, Degeneralize: see De-II. i. 
Degarnish. (d^gaunij), v. rare. By-form of 
Disgarnish : see De- I. 6. 

+ Dega’St. Obs. [a. OF. degast (14th c.), mod. 
F. dlgat, f. OF. degaster to devastate, f. De- I. 3 
+ gasier to waste.] Devastation, ruin, waste. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie it6 Ech thing almost we turne 
vnto degaste. 1653 If* Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. liv. 214 
He lost in all these degasts eight Thousand of his men. 
Degelation (d^dg/l^-Jan). rare. [f. F. dlgeler 
to thaw, f. des~, dd- (De- I. 6) + geler to freeze.] 
Melting from the frozen state ; thawing. 

In mod. Diet. 

f Degen (d^-gon). Old Cant. Also degan, 
dagen. [Ger. ; = sword.] 
a X700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Degen, a Sword. 1785 in 
Grose Diet. Vulg. T. 1827 Lytton Pelham (1864) 325 
(Farmer) Tip him the degen. 

f Dege’n&er, V. Obs . [ad. L. degcnerdrCj F. 
ddgditdrer (15th c.), after Gender z\] intr. To 
degenerate. 

1539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. 11. 18 b, He forgatte all 
goodnes and degendred quyte & cleane from the renowmed 
& excellent vertues of hys father. 1596 Spenser ffymne 
Heav. Love 94 So that next off-spring of the Makers love 
. . Degendering to hate, fell from above Through pride. 
1597 Lowe Chimrg. (1634) 83 If it [Furuncle] ..much in- 
flameth, oftentimes it degendereth into Anthrax. 

Hence f Dege ndered ppl. a., degenerate. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. ii. (1634) 117 The 
perverted and degendred nature of man. 

+ Dege*ner, V. Obs. [a. F. dlgdndr-tr^ ad. L. 
degenerare : see Degenerate.] intr. = prec. 
Hence Dege'nered ppl. a. 

1545 Joye Exp. Dan. iv. Gijb, Y e churche .. degenered 
much from her first beutj’e. x6ix ed. Spenser's F. Q. v. 
Prol. ii, They into that ere long will be degenered [1596 
degendered]. 16x4 Earl Stirling Doomes-day , Fifth Hour 
(R.l, Of religion a degener’d seed. 

Degeneracy (did3e‘nerasi). [f. Degenerate 
a. : see -ACY.] The condition or quality of being 
degenerate. 

1664 H. More My si. I nig. 206 This grand Degeneracy of 
the Church. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 65 r 9 It is Nature 
in its utmost Corruption and Degeneracy. 1862 Goulburn 
Pcrs. Relig. 1x7 A degeneracy from the scriptural theory 
of Public Worship. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. v. 336 
The fall of a nobility may be a cause of degeneracy, or it 
may only be a symptom. 


b. An instance of degeneracy; something that 
is degenerate, rare. 

1678 CumvoRTK Intel!. Syst. 133 (R.) We incline . . to 
account this form of atheism .. to be hut a certain degeneracy 
from the right HeracHtick and Zenonian cabala. x86z 
Alford in Life (1873) 34s The cathedral of Sens is a sad 
degeneracy from ours. 

Degenerate (dfdge-nerA), a. Also 5-6 -at, 
6 Sc. -it. [ad. L. degenerdt-us , pa. pple. of de~ 
generare : see next.] 

A. as pa. pple. = Degenerated. Obs. or arch. 

1494 [see B. if 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 42 Sic bral- 
laris and bosteris, degenerat fra thair naturis. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 19 How matrimonye was degenerat 
fra the first perfectioun. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. viii. 23 
To what abuses the state of that lyffwas degenerate. 1607-12 
Bacon Ess. Great Place (Arb.) 284 Observe wherein and how 
they have degenerate. 1733 Swift On Poetry 381 Degen'rate 
from their ancient brood. 


IB. as adj. 

1 . Having lost the qualities proper to the race or 
kind; having declined from a higher to a lower 
type ; hence, declined in character or qualities ; 
debased, degraded, a. of persons. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. ccxxxv. 272 Thou art degenerat, 
& gro\ven out of kynde. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 276 Lear. 
Degenerate Bastard, He not trouble thee ; Yet haue I left a 
daughter. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 196 The Laplanders 
are only degenerate Tartars. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 139 Tyrconnel sprang „ . from one of those degenerate 
families of the pale which were popularly classed with the 
aboriginal population of Ireland. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. iii. 242 The degenerate representatives of a once 
noble institution. 

b. of animals and plants : spec, in Biol. (cf. 

Degeneration i b). 

1611 Bible Jer. ii. 21 How then art thou turned into the 
degenerate plant of a strange vine ? 1651 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. i 1. i. (1739) 4 (As a Plant transplanted into a savage 
soil) in degree and disposition wholly degenerate. 1665 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 12 Penguins . . the wings or fins 
hanging down like sleeves, covered with down instead of 
Feathers . . a degenerate Duck. 1879 Ray Lankester 
Degeneration S2 The Ascidian Phaltusia shows itself to be 
a degenerate Vertebrate by beginning life as a tadpole, 
1890 M. Marshall in Nature xi Sept., Animals . . which 
have lost organs or systems which their progenitors pos- 
sessed, are commonly called degenerate. 

c. fig. of things. (In Gcom. applied to a locus 
of any order when reduced to the condition of an 
aggregate of loci of a lower order.) 

1552 [see A]. 1669 Gale Crt . of Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 The 
several names .. were al but corrupt degenerate derivations 
from Iewisn Traditions. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <$• Mus. xi. 
193 The degenerate Arts sunk with the degenerate City. 
1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 201 The cant and 
formalism of any other degenerate form of active faith. 

2 . iraitsf. Characterized by degeneracy. 

1651 tr. Bacon's Life 4* Death 8 In Tame Creatures, their 
Degenerate Life corrupteth them. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xii. 
540 Such men as live in these degenerate days. 1870 Swin- 
burne Ess. Stud. (1875) iox There has never been an age 
that was not degenerate in the eyes of its own fools. 

Degenerate (d^e-ncr^t), V. [f. degenerat-, 
ppl. stem of L. degenerare to depart from its race 
or kind, to fall from its ancestral quality, f. degeite r 
adj. that departs from its race, ignoble, f. De- I. 1 
+gener- (genus) race, kind. So F. adgdndrer 
(15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1 . intr. To lose, or become deficient in, the 
qualities proper to the race or kind ; to fall away 
from ancestral virtue or excellence ; hence (more 


generally), to decline in character or qualities, 
become of a lower type. a. of j)ersons. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newelnd. (Arb.) 31 Degeneratinge from 
al kind of honestie and faithfulnes. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 12 When men degenerate, and by sinne put off the 
nature of man. 1651 Hobbes Levinth. 1. xiii. 63 The man- 
ner of life, which men .. degenerate into in a civill Warrc. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess of Mar 10 Mar,, 
It is well if I do not degenerate into a downright story- 
teller. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. y, In this respect Floren- 
tines have not degenerated from their ancestral customs, 
b. of animals and plants. 

1577 Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. (1615) 193 'Hiey de- 
generate, and grow out of kind, and become evil plants. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 5x8 Plants for want of Culture, degene- 
rate to be baser in the same kind ; and sometimes so fanas 

to change into another kind. 175* Chambers s ' v '.- , 5 " 
generation. It is a great dispute among the naturaiis s, 
whether or no animals, plants, etc. be capable of - 

ing into other species? 1845 Ford Handok. opat 1 . 53 
They have from neglect degenerated into pomes. 

C. transf and of things. 

1545 Raynold Byrth of Mankynde 40 V hen they he en- 
tered into the nauell, the ii. vaynes degeneraiinon ^ 

Bacon Adv. Uam. \. Hi. After that the M«« ; of 

Rome was not it selfe, but did degenera 74 . 

S'rm. Wks >874 1 1 . * 3 iLAogf ’ ^ 'S& E “ ILn. 
Tl The “nhTbar^d de g cne ro .cd toco 

the most ludicrous barbarism. T t 

d. Gcom. Of a curve or other locus. To become 
reduced to a lower order, or altered into a locus of 

ubSsi be Sen £fini.rly small, then these patalle!o S rams 

degenerate into the curve. . /• 

+ 2 To show a falling-off or degeneration from 
an anterior type ; to be degenerate. °ls.^ 
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1548 Halt. Chron. 176b, Jhon Talbot erleof Shrewesbury, 
a valeant person, and not degenerating from his noble parent. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 48 Of such Ancestors are you de- 
scended. I speak not this, as though you degenerated from 
them. 1715-20 Porn Iliad xv. 451 Such Tydeus was.. 
Gods 1 how the son degenerates from the sire. 1739 — 
in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 255 Dr. ArbuthnOt’s daughter does 
not degenerate from the humour and goodness of her father. 

f 3 . To become or be altered in nature or char- 
acter (without implying debasement) ,* to change 
in kind ; to show an alteration from a normal type. 

1548 Hall Chron. 176 b, The Scottes also not degenerat- 
yng from their olde mutabilitie. 1576 Fleming Panopi. 
Epist . 149 It is now highe time for you to degenerate, and 
to be unlike your selfe [i.e. less martial], 2597 Gerarde 
Herbal 1. xlii. 62 It is altered .. into Wheate it selfe, as de- 
generating from bad to better. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 
III. 186 Some .. followed Courses degenerating from the 
Voyage before pretended, 
f 4 . To fall away, revolt. Ohs. rare. 

2602 Carew Cornwall 98 a, The Cornish men . . marched 
to ..Welles, where James Touchet, Lord Audely, degene- 
rated to their party. 1622 Malynes Anc. Laxu. Merck. 431 
His friends forsake him, his wife and children suffer with 
him, or leaue him, or rebell, or degenerate against him. 

f 5 . trails. To cause to degenerate; to reduce to 
a lower or worse condition ; to debase, degrade. 

1645 Milton To track. 292 It degenerates and disorders the 
best spirits. 1653 Cloria <5* Narcissus I. 172 The least de- 
jection of spirit . . would degenerate you from your birth 
and education. 2710 Brit . Apollo III. 2/1 They. . Degene- 
rate themselves to Brutes. 2790-1811 Combe Devil upon 
Tzw Sticks in Eng. ( 1S17 } iv. 16 Her theatric excellencies 
. . are impaired by physical defects, or degenerated by the 
adoption of bad habits. 

fG. To generate (something of an inferior or 
lower type). Obs. rare. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V xciv, A bastard flye, 
Corrupting where it breaths . . Degenerating Putrefaction. 
i6S3 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xxxii. 75 It is 
backwards more deep and broad, that the lower and after- 
end might degenerate as it were the Ditch or Trench. 
Hence Degenerating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xx. § 1. 105 Young Corn- 
modus, his soone degenerating Son. 1693 Brancard Phys. 
Diet. 140/1 Metaptosis, the degenerating of one Disease into 
another, as of a Quartane Ague into a Tertian. 2746 W. 
Horsley The Fool No. 5 ? 6 A Degenerating from this Char- 
acter is the Progress towards the Formation of a Beau. 

Degenerated, ppl. a. [-ed*.] Fallen from 
ancestral or original excellence ; degenerate. 

1581 Petti P. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ti. (1586) 84 Unknowen 
and degenerated posteritie. 2727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iy. 
(1840) 31 The Devil is., a degenerated, fallen, and evil 
spirit. 1B08 WiLroRD Sacr, Isles in Asiat. Res. VIII. 302 
In the present wicked age and degenerated times. 

Degenerately (dfd^e-neraii), adv. [f. De- 
generate <t. + -ly 2 .] In a degenerate manner. 

2645 Milton Te track. (1851) 145 Nothing now adayes is 
more degenerately forgott’n, than the true dignity of man. 
a 1671 J. Worthington Mi sc. 29 (T.) A short view of Rome, 
Christian, though apostatized and degenerately Christian. 

Dege’zterateness. rare. [f. as j rec. + -ness.] 
Degenerate quality or condition ; degeneracy. 

1640 Wilkins New Planet x. (1707) 272 A Degenerateness 
and Poverty of Spirit. 1684 tr * Bond’s Mere. Coinfiit. vi. 
156 This degenerateness, which frequently happens to the 
bloud in Autumnal Fevers. 

Degeneration (dfdgener^Jsn). [a. F. de- 
generation (15th c. in Halzf.), n. of action from L. 
degenerdre to Degenerate : see -ation.] 

1 . The process of degenerating or becoming de- 
generate ; the falling off from ancestral or earlier 
excellence ; declining to a lower or worse stage of 
being ; degradation of nature. 

1607 TorsnLL Four./. Beasts (1658) 460 That so he might 
learn the difference betwixt his generation, and his degenera- 
tion, and consider how great a loss unto him was his fall in 
Paradise. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 3 Others con- 
ceived it most natural to end in fire . . whereby they also 
declined a visible degeneration into worms. 1661 Cowley 
Prop. A dv. Exp. Philos. Concl., Capable (as many good In- 
stitutions) . . of Degeneration into any thing harmful. 1845 
Maurice Mot. P kilos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 598/1 It is 
possible in each case to trace the process of degeneration. 

"b. Biol. A change of structure by which an 
organism, or some particular organ, becomes less 
elaborately developed and assumes the form of a 
lower type. 

(1751 Chambers Cycl. s.\\, Others hold, that degeneration 
only obtains in vegetables ; and define it the change of a 
plant of one kind, into that of another viler kind. Thus, say 
they, wheat degenerates into darnel . . r»ut our . . best natu- 
ralists maintain the opinion of such a degeneration, or trans- 
mutation, to be erroneous.] 2848 Carpenter Auiitt. Pkys. 
31 Such a degeneration may take place simply from want 
of use. _ 2879 Ray Lank ester Degeneration (18S0) 32 De- 
generation maybe defined as a gradual change of tne struc- 
ture in which the organism becomes adapted to less varied 
and less complex conditions of life. Ibid. 32 Elaboration of 
some one organ may be a necessary accompaniment of De- 
generation in all the others. 2883 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v„ In 
many flowers . . the formation of a nectary results from the 
degeneration of the stamens. 

c. Path. * A morbid change in the structure of 
parts, consisting in a disintegration of tissue, or in 
a substitution of a lower for a higher form of struc- 
ture’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1851-60 in Mayne E.v/rs. Lex. x 865 A- F lint Princ. Med. 
(i$Bo)54- *269 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 192 The 
gangrenous degeneration rapidly extended. 1833 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. s.v., Fatty degeneration, .consists in the substitution 
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of oil globules for the healthy protoplasm of cells, or other 
structures, by transformation . . of the protoplasmic com- 
pound. 

2 . The condition of being degenerate; degeneracy. 

? 1481 Caxton Oral. G.Flamineus Fj, Rather .. with de- 
generacion than nobleness, a 2652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. 
446 It speaks the degeneration of any soul . . that it should 
desire to incorporate itself with any. . sensual delights. 1865 
Merivale Rom. Emp. VIILlxviii. 368 When the popular 
notion of its degeneration was actually realized. 

f 3 . Something that has degenerated ; a degene- 
rate form or product. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 475 What Languages . . are 
Dialects, Derivations, or Degenerations from their Originals. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m.xvii. 147 Cockle, Aracus, 
iEgilops, and other degenerations which come up in unex- 
pected shapes. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man x. iv. 453 The 
Degenerations ana Counterfeits of Benevolence. 

Hence Degenera’tionist nonce-wd., one who 
holds a theory of degeneration. 

1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 48 The opinions of older 
writers . . whether progressionists or degenerationists. 

Degenerative (dfd3c‘ner/tiv), a. [f. L. de- 
generdt-, ppl. stem of degenerdre to Degenerate 
+ -rvE.] Of the nature of, or tending to, degenera- 
tion. 

1846 Worcester cites Month. Rev. _ 1879 Ray Lankes- 
ter Adv. Science (1890) 46 Degenerative evolution. 1890 
Humphry Old A ge 149 Other degenerative changes, such as 
calcification of the costal cartilages. 


Degeneratory (clzclge'neratsri), a. rare. [f. 
as prec. +-oky.] Tending to degeneration. 

1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla A. 1. 28 Perhaps six years had 
exercised a degeneratory effect upon Roi Denis. 

Degenered : see Degener. 

Degenerescence (-e*sens). Biol. [a. F. dd- 
ghidrescence (1799 in Hatzf.), f. dcgMrescent , 
deriv. of ddgJnerer to degenerate, after L. inchoative 
vbs. : see -escent.] Tendency to degenerate ; the 
process of degeneration. 

1882 G. Allen in St. James's Gaz. 30 May 3 They have 
all . . acquired the same parasitic habits, and . . exhibit dif- 
ferent stages in the same process of degenerescence. 2884 
H. Macmillan in Brit. For . Evang. Rev. Apr. 315 The 
degenerescence of Decandolle brings all the parts of the 
flower back to the leaf. 


f Dege’iierize, v. Obs. rare— l . [f. L. degener 
(see next) + -ize.] intr. To become degenerate, 
to degenerate. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation 104 Degeneriz'd, 
decaid, and withered quight. 

+ Degenerous, a. Obs. JT. L. degener de- 
generate, bastard, spurious (see Degenerate v.) + 
-ous, after Generous a., of which it is, in some 
senses, treated as a derivative : cf. ungenerous , de - 
gallant .] 

1 . Fallen from ancestral virtue or excellence, un- 
worthy of one’s ancestry or kindred, degenerate, 

a. of persons. 

2600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 74 Your Grace to 
do me honour Heapt on the head of this degenerous boy 
Desertlcss favours. X643 Prynne S<ro. Power Pari, iv. 35 
Disclaiming them as degenerous Brats, and not their sonnes. 
a 1734 North Lives I. 299 An upstart and degenerous race. 

b. of personal qualities, feelings, actions, etc. 
X S97 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. Hi, The least felt touch of a 

degenerous feare. a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. § 41 (1740) 
338, That this Passive-Obedience or Non-Resistance of 
theirs is a slavish and degenerous Principle. 

c. transf. Characterized by degeneration. 

i6ix Speed Hist . Gt.Brit. xx. x. (1632(647 In our effemi- 
nate and degenerous age. 2690 Boyle Ckr. Virtuoso lx. 39 
Especially in such a Degenerous age. 

d. Const, from, {rare.) 

2657 Bp. H. King Poems 111. ix. (1843) 91 He n’er had 
shew d Himself -So much degen’rous from renowned Vere. 
1695 Dodwell Def. Vind. Deprived Bps. 36 The Ages he 
deals in were very degenerous from the Piety and Skill of 
their Primitive Ancestors. 

2 . transf and fg. of things {csp. organisms or 
organic products). 

1635 F. White Sabbath Ep. Ded. 4 A good tree hath some 
degenerous branches. 2748 Univ. Mag. Aug. 65 That . . a 
new born child should, .be corrupted by the degenerous and 
adventitious milk of another. 

Hence f Deg-e'neronsly adv., + Degtrnerous- 
ness. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting of Pope's Bull 94 No true 
Englishman will be . . so vnnaturally and degenerously im- 
pious. a 1734 North Lives I. 371 Naming him so de- 
S e nerousiy as he did. 2678 Walton Life Sanderson {16S1I 
2 All the Rubbish of their Degenerousness ought to fall 
heavy on such dishonourable heads. 

Degentilize, degermanizs : see De- II. i. 
Degeomorphiza'tion. itoncc-wd. [f. De-II. 
i, Gr. 777 (comb, yeoi-) earth + po/xp-q form.] The 
process of making unlike, or less like, the earth. 

*894 Jml. Educ. 1 Jan. 61/2 [They insist] that religious 
progress tends towards tiie de-anthropomorphization of God. 
Does it not equally tend towards the dc-gcomorphization of 
heaven ? 


Dege'rm, v. [De- II. 2.] tram. To remove 
tne germ from (e. g. wheat). 

Dege-rmiitator. [De- II. 1 + h.germeii germ.] 
A machine with iron discs for splitting the grains 
of wheat and removing the germ. 

In mod. Diets. 


Degeroite (degerowsitl. Min. [Named 1850 
f. Degerd in Finland.] A variety of Hisingerite. 

1868 in Dana Min. 489. 

Degest, obs. form of Digest. 

Degging : see Deg vA 
Degil, obs. pres. t. of Dow v. to be of use. 
Degise, obs. form of Disguise. 
t Degla'brate, v._- Obs. [f. L. diglabrH-, 
ppl. stem of deglabrarc to smooth down, make 
smooth, f. De- I. 3 + glabr- smooth, glabrart to 
make smooth.] traits. To make quite smooth. 
Hence Degla'brated ppl. a. 

2623. Cockeram, Dcglabrate , to pul! off skin, ha3Te, or 
the like. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Comfit, xiv. 466 An Eye- 
lid inverted.. was amended by cutting the Circle of the 
Deglabrated Eye-lid. 

Degladiation, obs. form of Digladiation, 
Deglaze v . : see De- II. 2. 

+ Deglo’ry, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- II, 2 + Gloht 
sb .] traits. To deprive of its gloiy. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. xvii, To crowne his 
head, That was before with thornes degloried. 2653 R. 
Mason in Bulwer's Anthropomet. Let. jo Author, Neither 
his soule nor body (both being so degloried). 

t Deglu’bate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. dlghi- 
bere to peel, flay (i. De- I. 3 + gluberc to peel, flay) 
i- -ate.] trails. To flay, excoriate. 

2623 Cockeram, Dcglubatc, to fley a thing. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. hid. «$- P. 297 To prevent the sharp Winds deghf. 
bating us, we housed our selves Cap-a-pee under Felts. 

1 DegltrMng, pjd. a. Obs. rare-', [f. *dt- 
glube vb., ad. T. tleghibbre : see prec.] Flaying. 

a 2658 Cleveland Cl. Vind. (1677) g6 Now enter his 
Taxing and deglubing Face, a squeezing Look like that of 
Vespasianus. 

Deglu*tate, v. rare — 1 , [irreg. f. L. deg! ft tire : 
see next.] =T>eglvte. 

1867 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. ir. III. 11. 639 The chance 
of choking does not depend upon hair which is deglutatcd. 

Deglute (dzglw*t), v. Obs. exc. as noncc-wd. 
In 6 di-. [f. L. dcgliitire , f. De- I. 1 down + 
gift (ire, glutiire to swallow.] trails. To swallow, 
swallow down. Also absol. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelkoucr's Bk. Phy sicks 101/2 Make 
little Pilles, contayne them in thy mouth, and by little and 
little diglute or swallowe them. 2820 L. Hunt Ituiicatcr 
No. 64 (1:822) II. 95 They champ, they' grind, they deglute. 

+ BegTirtlble, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. degluti-re 
(see prec.) + -ble.] Capable of being swallowed. 

1662 Lovell Hist. Anivt. ff Min. 525 Some are prescribed 
in a potable forme .. Others deglutible, as pills and 
powders. 

Deglxrtinate, v. [f. L. dcglutindt-, ppl. stem 
of dcglfttinare to unglue (Pliny), f. De- 1.0 + 
glutinare to glue.] 

+ 1 . trans. To unglne; to loosen or separate 
(things glued together). Obs. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 16 (D.) The JKand of 
Outrage that deglutinates His Vesture, glu'd with gore- 
blood to His backe. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Dcglutinatea. 

2 . To deprive of gluten, extract the gluten from. 

2889 in Cent. Diet. 

Hence Deglutina'tion. 

2623 in Cockeram il s. v. V lighting . 2722 in Bailey. _ 

+ Deglu/tion. Obs. [a. obs. F. deglution 
(Cotgr.).] =next. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 115 Compressed with tne 
tongue or teeth before deglution. 

Deglutition (dttgltiti'jan). Phys. [a. F. di- 
glutition (Pare 16th c.), n. of action f. L. degllt- 
tire : see Deglute.] The action of swallowing. 

2650 Bulwkr Anthropomet. 118 The action of the Gullet, 
that is Deglutition. 2748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 1. 

The Nerves of the Fauces, and Muscles of Deglutition. 
2802 Pally Nat. Theol. (1804) 295 In a city feast . . what 
deglutition, what anhelation ! 2804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 
199 The difficulty of deglutition arose from the unnatural 
state in which the muscles of the pharynx were placed. 
2862 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 2890 II. 216 Persons who 
venture their lives in the deglutition of patent medicines. 

b. In fig. senses of swallow. 

1764 Reid Inquiry \\. § 29 As the stomach receives its 
food, so the soul receives her images by a kind of nervous 
deglutition. 2848 C. Bronte J. Eyre (1857! 241 Judgment 
untempered by feeling is too bitter and husky a morsel for 
human deglutition. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 187 Even 
such good Catholics as the Irish chiefs had commenced a 
similar process of deglutition, much to their comfort. 

Deglutitious (cl fglwti-Jas) , a. rare. [f. prec. : 
see -ous.] Pertaining or (ending to deglutition. ^ 
1822 Heber in Jer. Taylor's Wks. (18281 1, lntrod. p. *c* f 
With the poor book which is beslavered with such degluti- 
tious phrases I have no acquaintance. 

Deglutitive (dfglzz-titiv), a. rare. [f. as next 
+ -IVE.] = next. 

In some mod. Diets. 

Deglutitory (dfgl/P-titori), a. rare, [f- k* 
degliiiit ppl. stem of deglut ire to Deglute + -oby.J 
Pertaining to deglutition ; having the function of 
swallowing. 

286^ in Webster. 2887 Comh. Mag. Jan. 59 The little 
invalid, whose masticatory and deglutirory powers were 
now feebler. 

Deglycerin(e v. : see De- II. 2. 
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DEGRADE. 


De:gO - rder. Math. [Made np of Degree + 
Order.] The pair of numbers signifying the 
degree and order of any mathematical form. 

1880 Svlvestf.r in After. JmJ. Mathem. III. When 
ii — 2 we know that the degoider is (4 ; 4). 

+ Degorge (dfgp'ids), -o. Ohs. [a. F. dtgorger, 
OK. dcsgorger : see De- I. 6.] = Disgorge. 

1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 142 These people .. made 
dragons for to spytte & degorge flambes of fyre out of theyr 
mouthes. 1586 6. Young Guazzo’s Civ. Cotiv. lv. x8i b. It 
beeboveth. .to chew it (a hastie sentence] well in our mindes 
before, least it be thought to be degorged . . raw and un- 
digested. 1 6zz Boys JVks. 2 We must degorge our malice 
before we pray. 1635 Person Varieties 1. 24 All other waters 
doe degorge themselves into her [the sea's] bosome. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Ivtpr, (1757] II. 69 The Farrier's Die* 
tionary .. 1726 ..says, that it proceeds from the degorging, 
tho' I suppose he means the disgorging, of the great Vein. 

t DegOtrst f degcmt. Obs. rare. [a. OF. des 
degoust, in mod.F. dtgoi'ii.'] = Disgust. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 150 Brinish . . and of an 
Unsavoury Degout. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God I. viii. 
154 From hence comes all that degoust and surfeit in Matters 
of Religion. 

t Degoivt, V. Ohs. [a. F. digoutier, OF. de- 
guter (12th c.), = Pr. degotar:— Rom. type *degnt- 
tare , f. L. De- 1. 1, down +gulla drop; cf. guild his 
splashed, spotted.] 

1. traits. To spot, besprinkle with drops or spots. 
1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. clxi, A pantill .. That furrit was 

with ermyn full quhite, Degoutit^with the self in spottis 
blake. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Aviijb, Ye shall say she is 
Degouted to the vttermost brayle. 

2. To shed in drops, distil. 

1503 Hawes Ex amp. Virt. iv. 42 The chambre where she 
held her consystory The dewe aromatyke dyde oft degoute 
Of fragrant floures. 1509 — Past. Pleas. 198 Her redolente 
wordes . . Degouted vapoure moost aromatyke. 

Degradable (dzgr^'dab’l), a. [f. Degrade 
v. + -able."] Capable of being degraded. 

[1867 H. Kingsley Silcote of S. xxxvii. (1876) 2-5 The 
labourer., is undegradable, being in a chronic state of bank- 
ruptcy.] 

De’gradand. rare. [ad. L. degradand-its to 
be degraded, gerundive of degradare to Degrade,] 
One who is to be degraded frOm his rank or order. 

1891 R. W. Dixon Hist. CA. Eng. IV. 494 The degradand 
is to be brought in his daily or ordinary dress. 

Degradation 1 (degrad £ i- Jbn). [a. F. dJgra - 
dation (14th c. in Hatzf.\ ad. med.L. degradation - 
cm, n. of action f. degradare , to Degrade : see 
-ATION.] The action of degrading. - 

1. Deposition from some rank, office, or position 
of honour as an act of punishment ; esp. the de- 
priving of an ecclesiastic of his orders, benefices, 
and privileges, of a knight, military officer, etc., of 
his rank, of a graduate of his academical degree. 

In Eccl. Law, two kinds of degradation are recognized : 
see quot. 1885. 

a 153S More JVks. 624 (R.) Vpon . . hys degradacion, he 
kneled downe before the byshoppes chauncellour. .& humbli 
besought him of absolucion fro the sentence of excom- 
municacion. 1586 Exam. H. Barrazve in Harl. A fisc. 
tMalh.) II. 35 Since his excommunication and degradation 
by the Romish church. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. 
(1843) 22/2 He saw many removes and degradations in all 
the other offices of which he had been possessed. 1726 
Ayliffe Parcrgon 206 Degradation is commonly used to 
denote a Deprivation or Removing of a Mari from his 
Office and Benefice. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Halifax , An 
. .active statesman, .exposed to the vicissitudes of advance- 
ment and degradation. 1885 Catholic Diet. 253/2 Degra- 
dation is of two kinds, verbal and real. By the first a 
criminous cleric is declared to be perpetually deposed from 
clerical orders, or from the execution thereof, so as to be 
deprived of all order and function . . and of any benefice 
which he might have previously enjoyed .. Real or actual 
degradation is that which, besides deposing a cleric from 
the exercise of his ministry, actually strtps him of his orders, 
according to a prescribed ceremonial, and delivers him to 
the secular arm to be punished. 

2. Lowering in honour, estimation, social posi- 
tion, etc. ; the state or condition of being so 
lowered. 

<r3 75 2 Johnson in Boswell f 1 887) IV. 382 note , A Table of 
the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, distinguished by 
figures into six degrees of value, with notes, giving the 
reasons of preference or degradation. 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 152 This degradation of the female was carried to 
its greatest extreme. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm 
v. 70 They would complain of the degradation of obtaining 
their food by rendering service. 1878 Jcvons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 85 Enough ought to haye been saved to avoid the 
need of charity or the degradation of the poor-house. 

3. Lowering in character or quality ; the state or 
condition of being degraded morally or intellectu- 
ally ; moral debasement. 

1697 Locke 2nd Vind. Christ. (R.), The lowest degrada- 
tion that human nature could sink to. a 1716 South (J A 
So deplorable is the degradation of our nature. 1856 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. iii. 77 Nothing can tend more to 
every kind of .. degradation than the vice of gin-drinking. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xxvii, 11878) 473 She 
would not submit to the degradation of marrying a man she 
did not love. 

4. Reduction to an inferior type or stage of de- 
velopment, Also at t rib. 

1850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 169 The vocabulary would 
be for the most part retained, and the grammatical forms 
undergo degradation. 1871 Tylor Print. Cull. I. 34 The 


progression-theory recognizes degradation, and the degra- 
dation-theory recognizes progression, as powerful influences 
in the course of culture. 

b. spec. Biol. Reduction of an organ or structure 
to a less perfect or more rudimentary condition ; 
degeneration. 

1849 Balfour Manual of Bot. § 649 There is thus traced 
a degradation, as it jk called, from a flower with three 
stamens and three divisions of the calyx, to one with 
a single bract and a single stamen or carpel. 1872 Mivart 
Elent. Anal. 39 ‘ Degradation ’ is a constant character of 
the last vertebrae in all classes of Vertebrates. Ibid. ii. 59 
The maximum of degradation and abortion of the coccyx 
is in the Bats. 

c. Structural Bot. A change in the substance of 
the organized structures of plants, resulting in the 
formation of products {degradation-products) which 
have no further use in the building up of new cell- 
walls or protoplasmic structures. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 628 The substances 
which cause lignification, suberisation, or cuticularisation 
are also probably the result of a partial degradation of the 
cellulose of the cell-walls. 1883 Syd. See. Lex., Degrada- 
tion products, a term applied to such compounds as gum 
in plants. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bar)>’s Phaner. 511 
The transformation or degradation of the alburnum into 
duramen takes place in some [trees] gradually, in others 
suddenly. 

d. Physics. The conversion of (energy! into a 
lower form, i. e. one which has a decreased capa- 
bility of being transformed. 

1871 B. Stewart Heat § 384 When mechanical energy is 
transmuted into heat by friction or otherwise there is always 
a degradation in the form of energy. 1876 Tait Bee. Adv. 
Phys. Sc. vl 146 A certain amount of degradation (de- 
graded energy meaning energy less capable of being trans- 
formed than before). 

5. A lowering or reducing in strength, amount, 
etc. 

1769 Strange in Phil. Trans. LIX. 55 This plant was in 
the first stage of putrefaction . . hence its degradation of 
colour. 17^6 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. v. (18691 1. 36 The de- 
gradation in the value of silver. Ibid. 1. xi. I 243 This 
degradation, both in the real and nominal value of wool. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Senile degradation, the gradual 
failure of the mental and bodily powers due to age. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. IVomen xvi. (ed. 4) 7 27 Producing 
as its only great indication, degradation of the general 
health, and a hydroperitoneai collection. 

6. Geol. The disintegration and wearing down of 
the surface of rocks, cliffs, strata, etc., by atmo- 
spheric and aqueous action. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 327 Those of siliceous shistus are 
most subject to this degradation and decomposition. _ x8oz 
Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 156 The great degradation of 
mountains, involved in this hypothesis. 1853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorkslt. i. 11 The chalk ,. yields rather easily to 
degradation. 1873 Croll Climate <5* T. xvii. 268 Old sea- 
bottoms formed out of the accumulated material derived 
from the degradation of primeval land-surfaces. 

b. transf. Wearing down of any surface. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 17. 179 The materials to 
be employed are liable to degradation, as brick, sandstone, 
or soft limestone. 1861 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 62 
There is a constant degradation, as it is called, taking 
place from everything except polished or glazed articles. 

Degradation 2 (df:grad£ i- j3n). [In sense 1, 
a. F. degradation (Moliere, 17th c.), ad. It. digra- 
dazione , f. digradare to come down by degrees. 
Sense 2 may also be from It. ; but cf. Gradation.] 

1. Painting. The gradual lowering of colour or 
light in a painting ; esp. that which gives the effect 
of distance ; gradation of tint ; gradual toning 
down or shading off. ? Obs. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 33 Perspective, .regulates., 
the degradation of colours in all places of the Picture. 
1762-7X H. Walpole Vertucs Anecd. Paint. (1786) II, 231 
'there is great truth and nature in his heads; but the 
carnations are too bricky, and want a degradation and 
variety of tints. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit . 272 Colours . . 
used as the means of that gentle degradation requisite in 
order to produce the effect of a whole. 1881 C. A. Young 
Sun 250^ Vogel's observations show a much more rapid 
degradation of the light. 

t 2. Diminution (in size or thickness) by degrees 
or successive steps ; the part so reduced. Obs. 

1730 A. Gordon Afaffeis Aviphith. 285 The internal De- 
gradation of the Wall. Ibid. 406 The Retiring of the Wall 
..proceeds by a Degradation above that Stone.. and more 
largely in the Degradation of the second Story; so that the 
third is reduced to a small Thickness. Ibid. 407 There 
being no Marks of Vaults on the Degradation of the Wall. 

Degradational (degradtfi-Jbnal), a. [f. De- 
gradation 1 + -al.] Of or pertainingto (biological) 
degradation ; manifesting structural degradation. 

1863 Dana in Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Sf Arts 2nd Ser. XXXVI. 

4 They [Entomostracans] are degradational forms as well 
as the Myriapods. Ibid. 5 The distinction of the Ento- 
niostracans - . consists rather in their degradational cha- 
racters than in any peculiarities of the mouth. 

De’grada:tor. rare. [Agent-n. in L. form, from 
late L. degradare to Degrade.] One who degrades 
or deprives of rank. 

1891 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. IV. 494 From a de- 
gradand of archiepiscopal degree the degradator shall first 
remove the pall. 

t Degr adatory, a. Obs. [f. degraddt-, ppl. 
stem of late L. degradare + -oby.] Having the 
quality of degrading ; tending to degrade. 


1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 407 Other degradatory 
circum stances. 1786 Francis the Philan. III. 166 A specie^ 
of imposition so degradatory to the republic of letters. 

Degrade (d/gr^-d), v. Also 5 degrate, -grayd, 
6 -graid, 7 di-. [ME. a. OF. degrader (12th c.), 
occasionally desg-, — Pr. de -, desgrader, Sp. de- 
gradar , It. degradare late eccl. L. degradare , f. 
De- I. i, down, from +gi'adus degree.] 

1. traits. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
rank, to depose frotn (f of ) a position of honour 
or estimation. . 

a 325 Song of Yesterday n in E. E. P. (1862) 133 Hou 
sone h at god hem may degrade. 1375 Baruour Bruce t. 
175 Schir Ihon the balleoll . . was king bot a litill quhile . . 
degradyt syne wes he Off honour and off dignite. a 1400-50 
Alexander 26 -jo Darye . . semblis his knyjtis . . And gessis 
him wele . . to degrayd ]>e grekis maistir. 1624 Massinger 
Pari. Love v. i, Thou dost degrade thyself of all the 
honours Thy ancestors left thee. 1641 Sir E. Dering in 
Rushw. H is/. Coll. (1692) m. I. 295 Neither you here, nor 
Mr. Speaker in the House can degrade any one of us from 
these Seats. x66z Stilling fl. Orig. Sacr. 111. iii. § 2 They 
degraded him from the very title of a Philosopher. 1788 
Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv. § 3. 80 An affirmative may be 
degraded into a negative. 1874 Holland Mistr. Manse 
xii. 56 Change That would degrade her to a thing Of 
homely use and household care. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. II. ni. vii. 342 The man who made this boast was him- 
self degraded from his high estate. 

2. spec. To depose (a person) formally from his 
degree, rank, or position of honour as an act of 
punishment, as to degrade a knight, a military 


officer, a graduate of a university. 

Cf. Disgrade, which in i5-i6th c. was the more usual 
word to express legal and formal degradation. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 12576 The grekes . . Ordant hym Em- 
perour by opon assent, And Agamynon degrated of his degre 
]>an. 1508 Kennedy Flyting 10. Dunbar 307, I sail degraid 
the, graceles, of thy greis. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. i. 43 
He then . . Doth but vsurpe tne Sacred name of Knight . . 
And should . - Be quite degraded, like a Hedge-borne Suaine. 
1621 Els/ng Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 65 Whether S r 
Fra. Michell sbalbe degraded of nis knighthood for parte 
of his punishment or noe? 1628 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 277 His censure was to he degraded both from 
her ministry and degrees taken in the University. 1709 
Hharne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 206 The University 
of Dublin having expelfd and degraded Mr. Forbes. 1875 
Jowett Plato [ed. 2) III. 351 The soldier who . . is guilty of 
any other act of cowardice, should be degraded into the 
rank of a husbandman or artisan. 

b. To inflict ecclesiastical degradation upon ; to 
deprive of his orders. 

1395 Purvey Rcmonstr. (1851) 37 He that . , blasfemith 
God in othere manere be deposid or degratid if he is a 
clerk. 1480 Caxton Chroti. Eng. ccxlvii. 313 The first day 
of march after was sir william taillour preest degrated of 
his preesthode. 1555 Watreman Bardie Facions 11. xii. 
268 To the Bisshoppe was giuen authoritie. .to put Priestes 
from the Priesthode : and to degrade theim, when thet 
deserue it. 1681 Baxter Apol. Nonconf. Alin, 39 Magis- 
trates might degrade ministers. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. II. x. 268 A priest could not be degraded but by eight 
bishops. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 284 He was 
formally degraded from the priesthood. 

3. To lower in estimation; to bring into dis- 
honour or contempt. 

c 1500 Lancelot 749 Hynie thoglit that it his worschip 
wold degrade. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 470 Ladie 
Venus 3e sail neuer degraid In word, nor deid, nor neuei- 
dn hir deir 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 285, 1 will not insult 
his misfortunes by a comparison that would degrade him. 
1844 Emerson Lcct. Yng. Arner . Wks. (Bohn) II. 306 The 
aristocracy incorporated by law and education, degrades life 
for the unprivileged classes. 

4. To lower in character or quality; to debase. 
1650 Froyskll Gale of Opport. (1652) Ep. Ded., At this 

news the Rufller is sodainly dismounted, and his courage 
degraded. 1755 Johnson, Degrade., to reduce from a 
higher to a lower state, with respect to qualities. *762 
Goldsm. Cit. IV. cxviii, How low avarice can degrade 
human nature. 1776 Adam Smith JV. A r . iv. viii. (1869) II. 
235 English wool cannot be even so mixed with^ Spanish 
wool as to enter into the composition, .without spoiling and 
degrading in some degree the fabric of the cloth. 1857 
Kingsley Two Y, Ago (1877) 432 So will an unhealthy 
craving degrade a man. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 4* 
This custom has been the rum of the poets, and has de- 
graded the theatre. 

b. To lower or reduce in price, strength, purity, 
etc.; to reduce or tone down in colour (cf. Degrada- 
tion 2 ). , 

1844 Cobden Speeches (1878) 73 He proposed to v 

prices instead of aiming to sustain them. 1855 tr. Laoarre 
Arts A! id. Ages ii. 72 How to degrade the tones with thi> 
single enamel colour. 1873 E. Spon iVorksho/ ^. cc d/', 
320/1 To prevent its greenish tint degrading the brilhanc) 
of dyed stuffs, or the purity of whites. 

6 . a, Biol. To reduce to a lower and less complex 
organic type. b. Physics. To reduce (energy) to 
a form less capable of transformation. C. Optics- 
To lower in position in the spectrum ; to diminish 
the refrangibility of (a ray of light) as by the act.on 

of a fluorescent substance. ■ 

3863, 1876 [see Dkgmded «- =!- l3 7 ° Ro i ^ TO > 

Ailfm. L ,>33, Annelids degraded by the speml baba c. 

T'S. To wear down (rocks, strata, cliffs, etc. 
by surface abrasion or disintegration. 

,8s I Sir H. Davy Chcm. Philos. 301 These agents 
and airl gradually .. decompose and degrade the extenor of 
strara ’fSy A- C. Ramsav Phys. Goo?, i. t.8;S> 6 Ihe 
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quantity of material degraded and spread in the sea by 
these united means is immense. 

7 . intr. To descend to a lower grade or type; to 
exhibit ■ a degradation of type or structure ; to 
degenerate. 

1850 Tennyson’ In Mem. cxxvii, No doubt vast eddies in 
the flood Of onward time shall yet be made, And. throned 
races may degrade. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 77 IF he 
says that things cannot degrade, that is change downwards 
into lower forms, a 1864 Webster (citing Dana) s.v., A 
family of plants or animals degrades through this or that 
genus or group of genera. 

8. Cambridge Univ. To postpone entering the 
examination in honours for the degree of B.A. for 
one year beyond the statutory time. 

1829 Camb. Univ. Cal. (1857) 24 That no person who has 
degraded be permitted, etc. i860 Daily News 13 Nov., To 
grant permission to students who have degraded or who 
wish to degrade to become candidates for University scholar- 
ships or for any other academical honours during their 
undergraduateship. 1880 Eagle Mag. (St. John’s Coll., 
Camb.) XI. 189 G. S., Scholar, has obtained permission to 
‘degrade’ to the Tripos of 1881. 

Degraded (d/gr<F‘'ded), fifil. a. [f. Degrade 

I/.l + -ED 1.] 

1 . Lowered in rank, position, reputation, char- 
acter, etc. ; debased. 

1483 Cath. Attgl. 94 Degradid, degradatus. 1614 Syl- 
vester Bethulia's Rescue v. 499 By long Swathes of their de- 
graded Grasse, Well show the way their sweeping Scithes did 
pass. 1643 Milton Divorce n. xv. (1851) 101 The restoring 
of this degraded law. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. III. 235 The 
degraded emperor of the Romans. 1858 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) I. ii. 60 There is, perhaps, no race of men so 
low and degraded. 1885 Catholic Diet. 253/2 The consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist by a degraded priest is . . valid. 

2 . a. Biol. Showing structural or functional de- 
gradation. b. Physics . Of energy : Changed into 
a form less capable of transformation. 

1862 Darwin Fcrtil. Orchids vi. 271 The pollen grains .. 
in all other genera, excepting the degraded Cephalanthera. 
1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc, vi. 146 Degraded energy 
meaning energy less capable of being transformed than 
before. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. W. in. 
(1884) 101 Degeneration. .by which the organism.. becomes 
more and more adapted to a degraded form of life. 

3 . Geol. Having suffered degradation, worn down. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 229 Old broken and degraded 

cratcriform ridges. 

4 . Of colour : Reduced in brilliancy, toned down. 

2877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile i. 9 The outer robe, or 

gibbeh, is generally of some beautiful degraded colour, such 
as maize, mulberry, olive, peach. 

Hence Degracledly adv. ; Degxadedness. 

1791 Paine Rights of Man 1. (ed. 2) 38 A vast mass of 
mankind are degradedly thrown into the back-ground. 
1824 I.andor Imag. ConvNJY%. (1846) 1 . 185/2 A government 
more systematically and more degradedly tyrannical. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 2/2 He sees . . the misery and de- 
gradedness of the poor, the callousness of many rich. 

Degra'ded, a. Her. [f. De- I + L. grad-us 
step + -ed.] Of a cross : Set on steps, or having 
step-like extensions at the ends connecting it with 
the sides of the shield. 

1562 Leigh Amtorie (1597) 35 Hee beareth Geules, a 
Crosse nowye degraded fitche Argent. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., A Cross degraded is a cross marked, or divided 
into steps at each end, diminishing as they ascend towards 
the middle, or centre ; by the French called perrenmfe. 1882 
Cussans Handbk. Her. 64 A Cross set on Steps (usually 
three) is Degraded , or On Degrees. 

t Degr a ’dement. 0 b$. fa. obs. F. degrade- 
ment (16 11 in Cotgr.) = degradation \ see -MEKT.] 
Degradation, abasement. 

2642 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 61 So the words of Ridley 
at Ins degradment. .expressly shew. 1648 — Tenure Kings 
34 By their holding him in prison . . which brought him to 
the lowest degradement. 

Degrader (d/gr^chf). [f. Degrade v. + -er i.] 

1 . One who or that which degrades or debases. 

1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) No. 51 * 3 The Degraders 

were left to laugh at each other in due Order. 1754 Rich- 
ardson Grandison Ixiii, What a degrader even of high spirits 
is vice. 1804-6 Syd. Smith Sk. Mor. Phil, xviii. (1850) 255 
As the degraders of human nature have said. 

2 . Cambridge Univ. See Degrade v. 8. 

x86o G. Ferguson in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XXI. 465 A 
statute was enacted in 1829, by which degraders are not 
allowed to present themselves for university scholarships, or 
any other academical honours, without special permission. 

Degrading (d/gr^-dig), vbl. sb. ff. Degrade 
vA +-ING b] The action of the verb Degrade. 

1646 E vance Noble _ Ord. 2 Elves degrading, or Gods 
revoking of his promise. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxvii. 
(1879) 341 It was a carnal degrading of the Supreme One. 

Degra'ding', A' j/ - a - [-*kc '-■] 

1 . That degrades or debases. 

1684 Earl Koscom. Ess. Transl. Verse (1709) 43 De- 
grading Prose explains his meaning ill. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
Jmprov. Mind (1774) II. 15 A .. generous kind of anger .. 
has nothing in it sinful or degrading. 18 14 Scott IVav. ix. 
Engaged in this laborious and . . degrading office. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 448 A superstition as stupid 
and degrading as the Egyptian worship of cats and onions. 
.1 led. Hoarding School Prospectus. T he re arc no degrad ing 
punishments. 

2 . Geol. Wearing down n surface. 

1842 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. x. (ed. s) 22S The degrad- 
ing process is the same as that to which sandstones . . are 
e\po>ed during severe frosts. i 83 o Haughton Phys. Grog. 
ii. 45 The absence of degrading forces at the sea bottom. 


Hence Degra’dinffly adv . ; Degra’dingness. 

1707 Norris Treat. Humility vi. 289 He that disparages, 
or speaks degradingly of himself, may possibly be much 
the prouder man of the two. 1803 Ann. Reg. 253 Two men 
. . wereinsulted, imprisoned, degradingly used. 1865D1CKENS 
Mut. Fr. I. iv. We are degradingly poor. 1818 Bentham 
Ch. Eng. 274 Degradingness : of.. its inherency in the very 
essence of a Sinecure, mention has been already made. 

I* Degra’dnate, v. Obs. [f. De- II. i + Gra- 
duate z/.] trans. To depose from rank or dignity ; 
to degrade from an office or position. 

1649 Evelyn Mem. (X857) III. 47 Since (after degradiiating 
the Lord Mayor) they have voted five more of the principal 
aldermen out of the city government. 1814 G. Dyer Hist. 
Univ. Cambridge II. 414 By mistaking the character, and 
degraduating him, we lose sight of the dignity of the pocta 
laureatus. 

+ Degxadna'tion b Obs. rare - 1 . [n. of 

action f. prec. : see -ation.] Degradation, abase- 
ment from rank or dignity. 

1581 Rich Farewell (\ 846) 85 Besides the degraduation of 
her honour, she thrusteth her self into the pitte of per- 
petualle infamie. 

t De-gradua-fcion 2 . Paint. Obs. [f. De- 1 . 1 
+ graduation . ] Gradual diminution to give the 
effect of distance : cf. Degradation 

2784 J. Barry Lecl. Art v. (1848) 194 Perspective imita- 
tions of the aerial as well as lineal ae-graduations of the 
object. Ibid. 197 In the ancient bas-reliefs there certainly 
is not much attention paid to any de-graduation of objects 
and their effects. 

f Degrandinate, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. L. de- 

grandindre , f. De- I. 1 or 3 + grandinare to hail, 
f. grando , grandin-em hail.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Degrandinate , to haile downe right. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Degrandinate , to hail much. 

t De’gravate, v. Obs. [f. L. degravare to 
weigh down, f. De- I. 1 +gravare to load, burden : 
see -ate 3 .] trans. To weigh down, burden, load. 

2574 Newton Health Mag. 54 They degravate the tongue 
and hinder the speech. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Degravate, 
to make heavy, to burden. 

f Degrava’tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. de - 
gravare : see prec.] The action of making heavy. 

S 55 in Johnson. 

egrease, v . : see De- II. 2. 

Degree (d/grr), sb. Forms: 3-6 degre, (3 
de-grece, 4-5 pegre, 5 decre, dygre), 6 degrie, 
4- degree ; also pi. 5 degrece, degreees. See 
also Gree. [ME. degre, pi. - ez , a. OF. degre, 
earlier nom. degrez, obi. degret (Si. Alexis, nthc.) 
— Pr. degrat , degra late pop. L. *dcgrad-us, -urn, 
f. De- I. 1 down + grad-us step.] 

1 . A step in an ascent or descent ; one of a flight 
of steps ; a step or rung of a ladder. Obs. (exc. in 
Heraldry ') . 

CX290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 482/44 Huy broujhten him up-on 
an he de-grece pat muche folk him i-sehh. £1325 E. E. 
A llit. P. A. 1021 pise twelue degres wern brode and stayre, 
pe cyte stod abof. c 2400 Maundev. (2839) xxvii. 276 The 
Degrees to gon up to his Throne. <22400-50 Alexander 
5636 And xij degreees all of gold for gate vp of lordis. 1483 
Caxton Cato A v. He sawe a ladder whyche had ten degrees 
or stappes. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. \. 69 There were certain 
degrees or staires to ascend vnto it. 2601 Shaks. Jul. C. 
11. i. 26 He then vnto the Ladder turnes his Backe. .scorning 
the base degrees By which he did ascend. 2682 Wheler 
yourn. Greece v. 385 Raised upon half a dozen steps or 
degrees. 2738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 171 At the upper 
end there was an ascent of two degrees covered with carpets. 
2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. »5* Pop. vi. 28 When placed 
upon steps, .a Cross is said to be on Degrees. 

b. transf. Something resembling a step ; each 
of a series of things placed one above another like 
steps ; row, tier, shelf, etc. 

x6xx Coryat Crudities 201 Goodly windowes, with three 
degrees of glasse in them, each containing sixe rowes. 2622 
Heywood Gold. Age 11. Wks. 3874 III. 28 In chace we clime 
the high degrees Of euerie steepie niountaine. 2704 Hearne 
Duct. Htst, (1724) I. 427 The Ship of excessive Magnitude 
with 2o^Degrees of Oars built for King Hiero. 2726 Leoni 
Albertis Archit. II. 37 b, If the Cupola have a cover on the 
outside made with degrees like steps. 2857 G. J. Wigley 
Eorromeo's lustr. Eccl. Building xv. 46 On the wooden 
degree on the after part of the altar. 

. 2 . fig. A step or stage in a process, etc., esp . one 
in an ascending or descending scale. 

. c 2230 Halt Meid. 23 pu maht bi be degrez of hare blisse 
icnawen hwuch and bi hu muchel be an passed pe o5re. 
2550 Paget in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) IV. 502 Which re- 
cognizance is the first degree to amendment. 2600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. v. iv. 92 Can you nominate in order now the 
degrees of the lye ? 2600 E. Blount tr. Conest aggio 246 The 
greatest in Spain aspire .. to be Viceroy of Naples, where- 
unto they labour to come by many degrees. 1673 Dryden 
Marr. a la Mode iv. ii, To go unknown is the next degree 
to going invisible. 2722 Stf.ele Sped. No. 422 r 1 To say 
a thing which .. brings blushes into his Face, is a degree of 
Murder. 

b. esp, in phr. By degrees : by successive steps 
or stages, by little and little, gradually. 

1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros'Nks. (1892) 22 Thyr 
regentis sal pas be degreis the hail cours of dialectic, logic 
etc. 2604 Shaks. Oth. n. Hi. 377 What wound did euer heale 
but by degrees? 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 31 Fj]] it bv 
Degrees. 1700 S. L. U.Fryke's Voy. 109 Several of our Com* 
P an F-/aropt in by degrees. 2711 Addison Sped. No. 123 
5 His Acquaintance with her by degrees grew into Love. 

* * 7 * x , 0R Henry /f Emma 430 Fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less. 18x4 Scott Wav. fii. The character of Colonel 


Talbot dawned upon Edward by degrees. > 1853 Litton My 
Novel iv. iii, By degrees he began to resign her more and 
more to Jemima’s Care and tuition. 

3 . A 1 step ' in direct line of descent ; in pi. the 
number of such steps, upward or downward, or 
both upward to a common ancestor and downward 
from him, determining the proximity of blood of 
collateral descendants. 

Prohibited or forbidden degrees : the number of such steps 
within which marriage is prohibited ; degrees of consan- 
guinity and affinity within which marriage is not allowed. 
In the Civil Law the degree of relationship between col- 
laterals is counted by the number of steps up from one of 
them to the common ancestor and thence down to the other; 
according to the Canon Law by the number of steps from 
the common ancestor to the party more remote from him; 
uncle and niece are according to the former related in the 
third, according to the latter in the second degree. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5603 (Gbtt. ) A man was of his genealogy 
Fra him hot po toper degre. c 1340 Ibid. Q26o(Fairf.) Qua- 
sim wil se fra adam pe aide How many degrees to criste is 
talde. C1450 Golagros # Gaw. 1044 Na nane of the nynt 
degre haue noy of my name. 1522 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 
Preamb., Beyng of kyn and alied unto the said John., 
within the second and third degree. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 38 title , Concerning precontracts and degrees of Con- 
sanguinite. c 2550 Cheke Matt. i. 17 Therfoor from David 
unto Abraham theer weer feorteen degrees. 2604 Canons 
Ecclesiastical (2852) 48 No person shall marry within the 
degrees prohibited by the laws of God. 2660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubit. 237 The reasons why the Projectors of the 
Canon law did forbid to the fourth or to the seventh degree. 
2762 Uniz>. Mag. Mar. 1x9 She was the daughter of Margaret, 
the eldest sister of Henry VIII .. and .. was one degree 
nearer the royal blood of England than Mary. 1824 Scon 
St. Renans xxxi, I thought . . there should be no fighting, 
as there is no marriage, within the forbidden degrees. 2848 
Wharton Z.<r?«Z,^r. 406 Marriages between collaterals to the 
third degree inclusive, according to the mode of computation 
in the civil law, are prohibited. Cousins german or first 
cousins, being in the fourth degree of collaterals, may marry, 
b. Used, by extension, of ethnological relation- 
ship through more or less remote common ancestry. 

2790 W. Tooke Russian Emp. II. 204 The nations that., 
stand in various degrees of affinity with the Samoyedes. 

4 . A stage or position in the scale of dignity or 
rank ; relative social or official rank, grade, order, 
estate, or station. 

c 2230 Halt Meid. 35 Se pu herre stondest, beo sarre 
offearet to fallen for se herre degre. c 2325 E. E. Allit. P. 
B. 92 Ful manerly with marchal mad for to sitte, As he 
watz dere of de-gre, dressed his seete. c 2386 Chaucer Prol 
744 A 1 haue I folk nat set in here degre. — Clerk's T. 369 
He saugh that vnder low degre Was ofte vertu y-hid. c 2420 
Sir Amadaccf Camden) 1 , Knyate, squiere,3oman and knaue, 
Iche mon in thayre degre. icx^s Sgr. loive Degres It 
was a squyer of lowe degre That loved the Kings doughtcr 
of Hungre. £25x0 More Picus Wks. 23/2 Holding myself 
content with my bokes and rest, of a childe haue lerned to 
liue within my degree. 2548 Hall Chron. 186 Men of al 
ages & of al degrees to him dayly repaired, a 3645 Hey* 
wood Fortune by Land 1. ii, Do you think 1 . .would marry 
under the degree of a Gentlewoman ? 2746 W. Harris in 
Priz). Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 44 They marched out., 
with great formality, .every Lord walking according to his 
degree. 2852 Longf. Gold. Leg. 140 None of your damsels 
of high degree! 2864 Burton Scot Abroad I. iii. 125 
Regulations . . for settling questions between persons of 
unequal degrees. 

b. A rank or class of persons. ? Obs. 

<73325 Cursor M. 27725 (Cotton Galba) None., may fie 
enuy, Bot pouer caitefs . . None has enuy till pat degre. 
2470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xxxv, Thenne alle the estates 
and degrees hyhe and lowe sayd of syr launcelot grete 
worship. 2577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 105 So much 
practised now a dayes amongst all sorts and degrees. 258S 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xiii. 48 b, Without 
spary ng any e ag e or d egree. 2 622 S parrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 245 The Bishop . . begins,. . all the degrees of Ecclesi* 
asticks singing with him. <22754 Fielding Voy. Lubon 
Wks. 1882 VII. 27 This barbarous custom is peculiar to the 
English, and of them only to the lowest degree. 

t c. of animals, things without life, etc. Obs. 

6 2500 For to serve a Lord in Babces Bk. 370 Thenne the 
kerver or sewer most asserve every disshe in his degre, after 
order and course of servise as folowith. 2684 R. H. 
Recreat. 8 The Coney is first a Rabbet, and then an Old 
Coney. Thus much for their Names, Degrees, and Ages.. 
To speak briefly of the proper Names, Degrees, Ages, and 
Seasons of the several Chases which we Hunt. 

5 . Relative condition or state of being ; manner, 
way, wise ; relation, respect. 

c 2230 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 55 He stombled at a chance, 
& felle on his kne, porgh pe toper schank he ros, Sc serued in 
his degre. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2031 Dido, We . . Be 
now disclaundred, and in swiche degre. No Jenger for to 
lyven I ne kepe. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 963 Bot sone after- 
ward he felle into suche dygre, pat gret sekenesse come his 
body to. c 1430 Two Cookery ~bks. 36 Coloure pat on with 
Saunderys, ana pat oper wyth Safroune, and pe prydde 0R 
a-nother degre, so pat pey ben dyuerse. c 2500 Merchant 
ff Son in Halliwell Nugx Poet. 28 To see yow come in thy* 
degre, nere-hande y lese my wytt. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secrt' 
tary u. (1625) 206, 1 say of our Secretorie, that as hee is in 
one degree in place of a Servant, so is he in another degree 
in place of a friend. 2697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg. IV. = 5 ° 
Studious of Honey*, each in his Degree. The youthful Swjun, 
the grave experienc’d Bee. 2867 O. W. Holmes Guardian 
Angel II. ii. 35 A simple evening party in the smallest village 
is just as admirable in its degree. 

6 . A step or stage in intensity or amount; the 
relative intensity, extent, measure, or amount of a 
quality, attribute, or action. 

(Often closely related to sense 2.) , , . 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. Ill, 510 Cristenc men .. shulde 



DEGREE, 


DEGUM. 


have discerved most J>ank of God in degre possible to hem. 
1414 Brampton Pettit . Ps. i. 1 How l had synncd, and what 
degre. 3538 Starkey England 1. ii. 45 By the reson wherof 
felycyte admyttyth . . degres ; and some haue more wele, 
and som les. 1586 B. Young Guasso’s Civ. Conv. iv.192 
Judge to what degree or stint he ought to delate it (wine] 
with water. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. f. v. 61 Misprision in the 
highest degree. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nat. Par ad. , 
Who knew themselves greater and more beautifull many 
degrees. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 490 The latter most is ours. 
Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 1739 Hume Hutu. 
Nat. (1874) 1 . 1. v. 323 When any two objects possess the same 
quality in common the degrees, in which they possess it, form 
a fifth species of relation. 1824 Loncf. in Lifc( 1891) I. v. 55, 
I have the faculty of abstraction to a wonderful degree. 

b. A degree \ a considerable measure or amount 
of. To a degree (colloq.): to an undefined, but con- 
siderable or serious, extent; extremely, seriously. 
To the last degree : to the utmost measure. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Relat. 165 Whose fire 
was come to the last degree of it's violence. 1665 Dryden 
Indian Emf>. it. iv. Thou mak’st me jealous to the last de- 
gree, 1721 D’Ubfey New Operas, etc. 251 The Cadi?, 
raging to degree. 1757 Bracken Farriery Imfr, (1757) II. 
249 Let any one walk in a cold Air, so that his Feet be cold 
to a Degree. 1775 Sheridan Rivals u. i, Assuredly, sir, 
your father is wrath to a degree. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. VII. xvrt. ii. r8 A Czarina obstinate to a degree; would 
not consent. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 13 Few philoso- 
phers will deny that a degree of pleasure attends eating and 
drinking. 1888 Spectator 30 June 878 His argument., is 
far-fetened to the last degree. 

t c. Applied in the natural philosophy of the 
Middle Ages to the successive stages of intensity 
of the elementary qualities of bodies (heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness) : see quots. Obs. 

* c 1400 Lanfranc's Ctrurg. 11 pilke ping pat we seie is hoot 
in )>e firste degree pat is I-heet of kynaely heete pat is in 
oure bodies. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. lxxxiii. 261 Rue is hoate 
and dry in the thirde degree. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The degrees usually allowed are four, answering to 
the number of the peripatetic elements. In the school 
philosophy, the same qualities are divided into eight . . Fire 
was held hot in the eighth degree, and dry in the fourth 
degree. 

d. Criin. Law. Relative measure of criminality, 
as in Principal in the first , or second , degree : see 
quots. In U. S. Law , A distinctive grade of crime 
(with different maximum punishments), as ‘ murder 
in the first degree \ or ‘ second degree \ 

a 1676 Hale Pleas of Crown (1736) I. 613 Those, who did 
actually commit the very fact of treason, should be first tried 
before those, that are principals in the second degree. Ibid. 
615 By what hath been formerly deliverd, principals are in 
two kinds, principals in the first degree, which actually com- 
mit the offense, principals Jn the second degree, which are 
present, aiding, and abetting of the fact to be done. 1797 
Jacob's Lazv Diet, s .\\ Accessary, A man may be a principal 
in an offence in two degrees . . he must be certainly guilty, 
either as principal or accessary. . and if principal, then in the 
first degree, for there js no. .superior in the guilt, whom he 
could aid, abet, or assist. 1821 Jefferson Autob. Writings 
1892 I. 65 They introduced [1796] the new terms of murder 
in the 1st and 2d degree. 1877 J. F. Stephen Digest Crim. 
Lazv art. 35 Whoever actually commits or takes part in the 
actual commission of a crime is a principal in the first de- 
gree, whether he is on the spot when the crime is committed 
or not. 

II. Specific and technical senses. 

7. A stage of proficiency in an art, craft, or course 
of study : a. esp . An academical rank or distinc- 
tion conferred by a university or college as a mark 
of proficiency in scholarship ; also ( honorary de- 
gree') as a recognition of distinction, or a tribute of 
honour. 

Originally used of the preliminary steps to the Mastership 
or Doctorate, i.e. the Bachelorship and License ; afterwards 
of the Mastership also. (As to the origin, see quot. 1794.) 

[1284 Chart. Vniv. Paris. 1 . 1. No. 515 Determinatio [i.e. 
the Disputation for B.A. j est unus honorabilis gradus attin- 
gendi magisterium.]^ CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 427 Degre 
takun in scole makib goddis word more acceptable, and 
he puple trowi|> betere {rerto whanne it is seyd of a maistir. 
3481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 26 Without hauyng the degree and 
name of maistre. 3573 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 42 
That I shuld..go well enough forward in lerninge but 
never take any high degree in schooles. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 
<$• Cr. 1. iii. 104. 1634 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat , 772 You have 
twice kneeled to our Vice-Chau ncellour, when you were ad- 
mitted to your degree. 1708 Hcarne Collect. 17 June, This 
day Mr. Carter . . accumulated y« Degrees of Bach, and 
Doct. of Divinity. <31794 Gibbon Antobiog. 29 The use of 
academical degrees, as old as the thirteenth century, is visibly 
borrowed from the ^mechanic corporations : in which an ap- 
prentice, after serving his rime, obtains a testimonial of hi« 
skill, and a licence to practice his trade and mystery. 1828 
Scott A'. M. Perth xi, A medal .. which intimated, in the 
name of some court or guild of minstrels, the degree she had 
taken in the Gay or Joyous Science. i 863 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org, v. 128^ To pass through the whole of this 
course . . whose successive steps were called degrees ( grad us), 
required at least twenty years. 

Comb. 2886 W. Hooper Sketches fr. Academic Life si 
It [an M.A. degree] had been obtained from one of these de- 
gree factories. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comvionzv . III.vi. cii. 462 
They complain of the multiplication of degree-giving bodies. 

b. Freemasonry. Each of the steps of proficiency 
in the order, conferring successively higher rank on 
the initiated, as the first or 'entered apprentice 
degree*, the second or ‘fellow craft degree •*, the 
third or ‘degree of master mason’. 

There are 33 degrees recognized by the Ancient and Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite, besides many others considered more 
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or less irregular. Some bodies recognize only three de- 
grees. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 727 To the ne.vte degre loke Ary sly, To 
do hem reverans by and by. 1875 Fort Early Hist. Free- 
masonry, A society comprising three degrees of laborers, — 
masters, fellows, and apprentices. 1881 Text-bk. Free- 
masonry 27 There are several degrees in Freemasonry with 
peculiar secrets restricted to each. 

8. Gram. Each of the three stages (Positive, 
Comparative, Superlative) in the comparison of 
an adjective or adverb. 

[A technical application of sense 6.] 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 22 pe feuere agu is J?e posityue 
degree, and in be superlatyue degree. 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 
28 Adjectyves have thre degrees of comparation. x6zx 
Burton AttaC Mel. in. ii. vi. § 3 If. .any were mala,pejor , 
pessima, bad in the superlative degree, ’tis a whore. 1707 
J. Stevens tr. Qucvedo’s Com. Wks. (1709) 145 He was the 
Superlative Degree of Avarice. 1855 Forbes Hindustani 
Grant. (1868) 34 The adjectives in Hindustani have no 
regular degrees of comparison. i 838 Pall flail G. 3T Oct. 
4/x There are three degrees of comparison in Empire, as in 
grammar. The positive is the chartered company ; the com- 
parative is a protectorate ; the superlative, annexation. 

9 . Geom. ( Aslron ., Geog etc.) A unit of mea- 
surement of angles or circular arcs, being an angle 
equal to the 90th part of a right angle, or an arc 
equal to the 360th part of the circumference of a 
circle (which subtends this angle at the centre). 

The sign for degrees is °, thus 45 0 = forty- five degrees. 

This division of the circle is very ancient, and appears to 
have been originally applied to the circle of the Zodiac, a 
degree being the stage or distance travelled by the sun each 
day according to ancient Babylonian and Egyptian computa- 
tion, just as a sign represented the space passed through in 
a month. 

C1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 378 The yonge sonne That in the 
Ram is fours degrees vp ronne. c 1391 — Astrol. 1. § 6 The 
entring of the first degree in which the sonne arisith. Ibid. 
11. §22 I proue it thus by the latitude of Oxenford. .the 
heyhte of owre pool Artik fro owre north Orisonte is 51 
degrees and 50 Minutes. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sozvle v. i. (1 859) 
70 In the hole compas of the spyere ben of such degrees 
thre honderd and syxty. 1527 in Arber 15/ 3 Eng. Bks. 
Amcr. Pref. p, xiv, We ranne in our course to the North- 
ward, till we came into 53 degrees.. and then we cast about 
to the Southward, and.. came into 52 degrees. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassy 58 Cosmographers do place 
the first degre of Longitude in the West fortunate Ilandes. 
1590 Webbe Trav. (1868) 25 Being thus in the land of prester 
Iohn, I traueljed within Eighteene degrees of y° Sun, euery 
degree being in distance three score miles. 1665 Manley 
Groiius' LoivC. I Far res 471 A Land full of grass, .pleasantly 
green, where the Pole is elevated eighty degrees. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe (18401 II. ii. 26 In the latitude of 27 degrees 
5 minutes N. 1823 H.J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 2 The 
angle at which they meet is said to measure 90', and is 
termed a right angle. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. 1. 11 Trans- 
mitting a pencil of eighteen degrees. 

b. transf. A position on the earth's surface or 
the celestial sphere, as measured by degrees (chiefly 
of latitude). 

1647 Cowley Mistress , Parting iii, The men of Learning 
comfort me ; And say I’m in a warm Degree. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. x. 174 He knew the Seat of Paradise, Could tell in 
what Degree it lies. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 175 The next 
Day we discover’d the Magellan Clouds. .These Clouds are 
always seen in the same Degree, and the same orbicular 
Form. 

10. Thermometry . a. A unit of temperature, 
varying according to the scale employed, b. Each 
of the marks denoting degrees of temperature on 
the scale of a thermometer, or the interval between 
two successive marks. 

The interval between the freezing and boiling points of 
water is divided in Fahrenheit’s scale into 180 degrees, in 
the Centigrade into 100. in Reaumur’s into 80. The symbol 
0 is used in this sense as in prec. ; thus 32 0 Fahr. means 
* thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Thermometer^ ariou s methods 
have been proposed . . for finding a fixed point, or degree of 
heat and cold, from which to account the other degrees, and 
adjust the scale. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v. Thermo, 
meter. The distance between these two points he divided 
into 600 equal parts or degrees; and by trials he found at 
the freezing point .. that the mercury stood at 32 of these 
divisions. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Client. Philos. 70 Raised from 
the degree of freezing to that of boiling water.- 1877 Watts 
Did. Client. V. 762 s.v. Thermometer, Thermometers in- . 
tended to show the of a degree (Fahr.), should have 
degrees not less than -J7 inch in length. Ibid. 763 For 
meteorological use, the degrees should still be etched on the 
glass, hut may be repeated on the metal scale. 

11. Afus. a. The interval between any note of a i 
scale (esf. the diatonic scale) and the next note. 

b. Each of the successive notes forming the scale. ; 

c. Each 'of the successive lines and spaces on the 
stave, which denote the position of the notes ; the 
interval between two of these. 

[^597 M ok ley Introd. Mils. 12 Those which we now call 
Moodes, they teannid degree of Musicke,] 1674 Playford 
Skill Mus. m. 40 The parts part asunder, the one by degree, , 
the other bv leap. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. xisThe Five 
Lines and Spaces . . are useful, as Steps or Gradations where- ] 
on the Degrees of Sound are to be expressed. 1727-5* ; 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The musical degrees are three ; the 
greater tone, the lesser tone, and the semi-tone. Ibid., \ 
Conjoint decrees, two notes which immediate! j' follow each 
other in the order of the scale. 38S0 Stainer Composition 
iii, All the degrees of a scale can be harmonized by chords 
formed by combining sounds of that scale. 1880 C. H. H. 
Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. s. v., The interval of a second | 
is one degree, the interval of a third two degrees, and j 
so on. 


•(•12. Arith: A group of three figures taken 
together in numeration. Obs. 

. *674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 15 These places are distinguished 
■ into Degrees and Periods. Degrees are three ; Once, Ten 
times, a Hundred times, a 1677 Cocker's Arith. (16S8) i.§ o 
A degree consists of three figures, vir. of three places coin- 
prehending Units, Tens, and Hundreds, so 365 is a degree 
[Hence in Johnson, etc.] 

13. Alg. The rank of an equation or expression 
as determined by the highest power of the unknown 
or variable quantity, or the highest dimensions of 
the terms, which it contains. 

Thus .t 3 -*-.*- 2 , x-y+xy, are both expressions of the third 
degree ; the terms x J and x-y bring each of 3 dimensions. 
In algebraic geometry, the degree of a curve or surface is 
that of the equation expressing it. \Parodic degree : see 
quot. 1730. 

x 730-6 Bailey (folio), Parodic Degree (in Algebra) is the 
index . or exponent of any power; so in numbers, 1. is the 
parodick degree, or exponent of the root or side ; 2. of the 
square, 3. of the cube, etc. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., 
Equations . . aie said to be of such a degree according to 
the highest power of the unknown quantity. 1870 Ton- 
hunter Algebra ix. §166 An equation of the first degree 
cannot have more than one root. 1872 B. Williamson Di/L 
Calc. xiv. § 204 When the lowest terms in the equation of a 
curve are of the second degree, the origin Is a double point. 
Ibid. § 207 The curves considered in this Article are called 
parabolas of the third degree. 


Degree (d/grp), v. [f. Degree sb.] 

+ 1. trans. To advance by degrees ; to lead or 
bring on step by step. Obs. 

1614 T. Adams DcznVs Banquet 168 Thus is the souIes 
death degreed up. Sin gathers strength by custom, and 
creeps like some contagious disease, .from joint to joint. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. iii. 4 , 1 like that Love, which by 
a soft ascension, does degree itself in the soul. 1636 Heywood 
Challenge 11. Wks. 1874 V. 27 Degree thy tortures, like an 
angry tempest, Rise calmely first, and keepe thy worst rage 
last, a 1670 H acket A bp, Williams 11. 189 [D.), I will 
degree this noxious neutrality one peg higher, 
fb. absol. Obs. rare. 

1638 Heywood London's Gate Wks. 1874 V. 273 There *s 
not a stone that ’s^ laid in such foundation But is a step 
degreeing to salvation. 

2. To confer a degree upon, noncc-tise. 

[2560: see Decreed.] 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gajwor/hys ii. 
(1879* 23 A divine, .degreed in due course as Doctor Divini- 
tatis. 1891 Sat . Rez>. 22 Aug. 208 The Demographers. . had 
the good fortune to be welcomed and degreed at Cambridge. 

Degreed (d/grrd), a. [f. Degree sb. (and v.).~\ 
1. Having an academical degree. 

1560 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xvii. 2x5 Such as be degreed 
in the Universities. 

+ 2. Made or done by gradations, graduated, 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xi. (1887) 50 Musick. .standeth 
vpon an ordinate, and degreed motion of the voice. 
f3. Having a (specified) degree or rank. Obs. 

1608 Heywood Rape of Lucreew. iii, We, that are degreed 
above our people. 1656 S. H. Gold. Lazv 43 Are they not 
both (though differently degree’d), servants to one and the 
same Lord? 

%+ 4. Marked out in successive divisions. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 23 Her two horns are all joynted 
and degreed like the stops in the germination of some Plants. 

5. Her. Of a cross : Placed upon ‘degrees’ or 
steps ; = Degraded. in mod. Diets. 

+ Degree’ingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. degreeing, 
pres. pple. of Degree v . + -ly 2 .] By degrees, 
gradually, step by step. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolvesi.xcvii. 151 Degreeingly to grow 
to greatness, is the course that he hath left for Man. 
Degree’less, a. rare. [-LESS.] 

1. Without degree or measurement ; measureless. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 218 Deep in all dayless 

rime, degrceless space. 

2. Without an academical degree or degrees. 

1825 Nezv Monthly Mag. XIII. 414 Parliament could not 

well refuse a degreeless university to. .Londoners. 1892 
Times (weekly ed.) 1 Jan. 21/4 The case of those who are. . 
left degreeless, .is the hardest of all. 

f Degrees, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. L. degress-, 

ppl. stem of degredi to descend, dismount ; f. De- 
I. 1 + gradt to step, go.] 

1623 Cockeram. Degressc, to vnlight from a Horse^ 
Degression, Obs. [ad. L. degressiott-cm 
going down, n. of action from degredi (see prec.).] 
Stepping down, descent. Also a textual variant of 


[GRESSION. 

486 Hen. VII at York in Surtees Misc. (1890) 55 tor 
ur blode this citie made never degression. x6x8 Litiigou 
[grim's Farewell, Thy stiffeneckt crew..imsregarUm 0 
>d, fall in degression. 

Jegrez, obs. pi. of Degree sb. . 

Detni (de-g«)- Z°°l- [Native name m South 
merica.] A South Anterian genus Ortalon of 
'stricomorphous or porcupine-like rodent ; esp. 
e species 0 . Cumingii, abundant in Chill. 

843 'List Mammalia Brit. Mus. IB Thet UKumto or the 

[rfAtTsl-Uir ammah^rather smaller ’than- the 

LterVde, the head and body measunng from seven and 
ialf to eight inches in length. 

3 eguise : see Disguise. 

•De'gulate, v. Obs rare-, L frguhu 
consume, devour, f. De- I. J +gu!a gullet] 

fe 3 Cockeram, DcgulaU, to consume tn bellj cheere. 

3 effU.ni, v. : see De- II. a. 
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DEJfcL* i'JN OTIZE. 


Degust (digt) st\ v. rare. [ad. L. degustdre, 
f. De- I. 3 + g:i stare to taste. Cf. mod.F. cttgusler!\ 
trails. To taste ; esp. to taste attentively, so as to 
appreciate the savour. Also absol. 

1623 Cockeram, Degust, to taste. 1S60 Reade Cloister <5- 
H. it. iD.), A soufe an vin , madam, I will degust, and 
gratefully. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 17 Wine. .a deity 
to be invoked by two or three, all fervent, hushing their talk, 
degusting tenderly. 

De gust ate (digwstek), v. rare. [f. L. dP- 
gustdt-, ppl. stem of degustdre : see prec.] = prec. 

1599 A. M. tr, Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 85/2 When as we 
can not digustate ether Meate, or Drincke. 1831 T. L. 
Peacock Crotchet Castle iv. (1887! 56 Which gave the 
divine an opportunity to degustate one or two side dishes. 

Degnstation (dfgpst^'jon). [ad. L. degust a- 
tion-em tasting, making trial of, n. of action from 
degustdre\ see Degust. Cf. F. degustation.'] The 
action of degusting or tasting. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Souls Farew. Wks. 1837 VIII. 314 Carnal 
delights ; the degustation whereof is wont to draw on the 
heart to a more eager appetite. 1880 Daily Tel. 11 Oct., 
The ‘ tasting bars * devoted to the ‘ degustation ’ of all kinds 
of alcoholic compounds. 

Degustator (digirstiftai). rare, [agent-11, in 
L. form from L. degustdre : see prec. Cf. mod.F. 
digustateuri] One who degusts, or tastes as a 
connoisseur. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 223 The numerous 
degustators of oysters with which our capital abounds. 

Degustatory (d/grrstateri), a. [f. L. degusldt-, 
ppl. stem of degustdre : see -ory.] Pertaining to 
degustation ; tasty. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. XI. 394 A constant ingurgitation 
of degustatory morsels. 

Deguyse, degyse : see Disguise v. 

Deh, obs. 3rd sing. pres, of Dow v. 

II Dell ache (ddia*JV), a. Her. [obs. F. dHhachi 
1 hacked, hewed, cut into small pieces 1 (Cotgr. 
1611), f. De- I. 1, 2 whacker to cut.] (See quots.) 

1766 Pornv Heraldry v. (1777) 158 If a Lion, or any other 
Beast is represented with its limbs and body separated, .it 
is then termed DHiache or Cou/>cd in all its parts. Ibid. 
Gloss., Dihachi, this is an obsolete French word, .the term 
Couped is now u*ed in stead of it. 1880 G. T. Clark in 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 608/2 ( Heraldry ) In one or two well- 
known instances on the Continent he [the lion] is ‘ dehachd 
that is, his head and paws and the tuft of his tail are cut off. 

t Dehau’st. Ohs. rare. [f. L. dehaust-um , pa. 
pple. of dehaurlre to draw or drain off, f. De- I. 2 
•f haurire to draw, drain.] Drain, exhaustion. 

T654 Codrington tr. Hist. lustinc 536 He being the cause 
of the great Dehaust of moneys in the Exchequer. 

Deheathenizs, dehellenize, dehistoricize : 
see De- II. 1. 

Dehisce (dfnrs), v. [ad. L. d chi sc- Hr e to open 
in chinks, gape, yawn, f. De- I. 2 - JiiscHre, inceptive 
of hid re to stand open, gape.] intr. To gape ; in 
Bot. to burst open, as the seed-vessels of plants. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 259 Dehiscing with fre- 
quent chinks. 1830 Lindley^ Nat. Syst. Bot. 35 Ovarium 
consisting of 5 carpella. .dehiscing in various ways. 1859 
Todd Cycl. A uat.V . 246/1 The organ . subsequently dehisces 
in four valves. 1882 O'Donovan Merit 1 1. xliv. 241 The green 
carpels, .dehisce, separating and bending backwards. 
Ilence Dehi'scing ppl. a. 

1845 Lind ley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858} 33 Valves ventricose.. 
scarcely dehiscing. 

Dehiscence (drhrsens). [ad. mod.I.. dehi- 
scent ia ‘ quum fructus maturus semina dispergat* 
(Lin mens), f. L. dehiscent- em, pr. pple. of d chi sc ere : 
see -ence. So in mod.F.] Gaping, opening by 
divergence of parts, esp. as a natural process : a. 
Bot. The bursting open of capsules, fruits, anthers, 
etc. in order to discharge their mature contents. 

1828 Webster cites Martyn. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot. Introd. 29 In Hamamelideze dehiscence is effected by 
the falling off of the face of the anthers. 1870 Bentley Bot. 
2 -13 The anthers. .open and discharge the contained pollen ; 
this act is called the dehiscence of the anther. 

b. Attitn. Phys . Applied to the bursting open 
of mucous follicles, and of the Graafian follicles, for 
the expulsion of their contents. 

*859 Todd Cycl. Anat.V. 56/1 The ova.. drop by internal 
dehiscence into the cavity of the ovary. 1870 Rolleston 
Attint. Lifc^ Introd. 38 The ova are set free by dehiscence 
into the perivisceral cavity. 

c. Jig. and gen. 

*853 Kane Crinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1B56) 285 The dehiscence 
. .of such tensely-compressed floes, must be the cause of the 
loud explosions we have heard lately. _ i860 O.W. Holmes 
Elsie V. 139 A house is a large pod with a human germ or 
two in each of its cells or chambers ; it opens by dehiscence 
of the front door . . and projects one of its germs to Kansas, 
another to San Francisco. 

Dehiscent (d/hrsentL a. [ad. L. dehiscent-em, 
pr. pple. of d chisel re to Dehisce. So in mod.F.] 
Gaping open ; spec., in Bot. opening as seed-vessels. 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. it. ii. 107 The Mouth, .is Dehis- 
cent, yet scarce Dehiscent into a Cnsme. 1845 Lindley 
Sch. Bot. i. U85S) 17 If . . [the fruit] splits into pieces when 
ripe it is called dehiscent. 1853 Kane Grinuell Exp. xix. 
<1856) 145 The period when the dehiscent edges and mountain 
ravines.. have been worn down into rounded hill and gentle 
valley. 1872 H, Macmillan True Vine iv. 162 The fruits 
of many plants are dehiscent, .they open to scatter the seed, 
b. .Said of the elytra of insects when they do not 


meet at the apices ; also of antennae divergent at 
the tips. 1B89 in Cent. Diet. 

+ Dehomina’tion. nonce-sad. Obs. [n. of 
action from med.L. dihominarc to deprive of the 
status of a man (Du Cange), f. De- 1. 6 + homo, 
homin-em man.] Deprival of the character or 
attributes of humanity. 

1647 Ward Simp. Coble r (1843} 51 He fears, .as an Angell 
dehominations; as a Prince, dis-common-wealthings. 

Dehcrnestate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dehoncstare to dishonour, disgrace (f. De- I. 6 + 
honeslus Honest) : see -ate 3.] trans. To dis- 
honour, disgrace, disparage.- 

1663 Jer. Taylor Fun. Serm. A bp. Bramhall III. 224 
(L.) The excellent, .pains he took in this particular, no man 
can dehonestate or reproach. 1825 Lamb Vision of Horns , 
Knaves who dehonestate the intellects of married women. 

Hence Dehonestation [ad.L. dehoncstat ion-em ] , 
dishonouring, dishonour. 

c 1555 HARfSFiELD Divorce Hen. VIII (1878)96 The de- 
li on estat ion' and dishonouring of the brother. 1653 Gauden 
Hicrast. 482 The infinite shame, dehonestation, and infamy 
which they bring. 1661 — - Anti-Baal-B. 464 (L.) Sacrilege 
. .is the unjust violation, alienation ordehonestation of things 
truly sacred. 

|| Dehors (dshoT ),prep. and sb. [a. OF. dehors, 
prep., mod.F. dehors adv. and sb. ; OF. also defors , 
Pr. defors , Cat. defora ,* Sp. defuera, a late L. or 
Romanic comb, of de prep. + L .Joins out of doors, 
forth, also in sense of L.fons out of doors, outside, 
without. Cf. It. fuor, fuora, fuoriP] 

A. prep. (Law.) Outside of; not within the 
scope of. 

170X Law French Diet., Dehors, out, without. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 196 The Judge ..was of opinion 
that nothing dehors the will could be received to show the 
intention of the devisor. 1885 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
LXXIX. 445/1 The trustees were named in the deed, but 
who they were was a fact dehors the deed. 

f B. sb. (Forlif.) See quot. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dehors.. in Fortification, all 
sorts of separate Out-works, as Crown-works, Horn-works, 
Half-moons, Ravelins, etc., made for the better security of 
the main place. 172X in Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Deliort (dHijrit), v. Now rare. [ad. L. de - 
horta-rl to dissuade, f. De- 1. 2 + hortarT to exhort.] 

1. trans. To use exhortation to dissuade (a person) 
from a course or purpose ; to advise or counsel 
against (an action, etc.), fa. with simple (or 
double) obj. Now Obs. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. i. (R.), Jermye wel dehorted and 
disswaded the peple sayinge [etc.]. 1553 T. Wilson RJiet. 

(1580) 29 Wherby we doe perswade . . disswade .. exhorte, 
or dehorte-.any man. x6ix Bible x Macc. ix. 9 But they 
dehorted him, saying, Wee shall neuer be able. «x63x 
Donne Lett, xcvii. Wks. VI. 416^ I am far from dehorting 
those fixed Devotions. *1x656 Ussher Ann. iv. (1658) 24 
Exhorting them to observe the law of God. .and dehorting 
them the breach of that law. x68z Burthogge Argument 
(1684) i2i He doth Dehort the Baptizing of Infants. 1696 
Aubrey Misc. (1721) 218, I dehort him who adviseth with 
me, and suffer him not to proceed with what he is about, 
b. Const .from. 

a J S33 Frith Another Bk. agst. Rastell Prol. Wks. (1829) 
207 To dehort thee from the vain and childish fear which our 
forefathers have had. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. 
xiii. 333 They dehorted him from going to Babylon. 1758 
Jortin Erastn. I. 343 No person had taken so much pains 
as he to dehort all men from cruelty. 1825 Southey Lett. 
(1856) III. 462 Croker dehorts me from visiting Ireland. 1882 
Cheyne Isaiah xx. Introd., Isaiah had good reason.. to de- 
hort the Jews from an Egyptian alliance. 

f c. fig. Said of circumstances, etc. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) xo6 If the wasting of our 
money might not dehort vs, yet the wounding of our 
mindes should deterre vs. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 11. 
xvii. (1715) 339 It was unlucky, and dehorted them from 
proceeding in what they had designed. 

2. absol. 

1574 WhitCHT Def. Au/tsw. i. Wks. (1851) I. 156 Christ 
doth not here dehort from bearing rule.. but from seeking 
rule. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. in. iv. rule xx. § 19 
S. Paul does.. dehort from marriage not as from an evil but 
as from a burden, a X703 Burkett On N. T. Heb. xiii. 6 
The words are a strong reason to dehort from covetousness, 
and to exhort to contentedness. 1801 F. Barrett The Magus 
19 The Creator, .dehorting from the eating of the apple. 

Hence Deho rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X553 T. Wilson Rhet. 34 b, The places of exhortyng and 
dehortyng are the same whiche wee use in perswadyng and 
dissuadyng. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 82 After 
these Epistles Dehorting and Disswading. 1652 Gaulf. 
Magastrom. 29 Whan God desists from his gracious and 
serious dehorting. 

Dehortation (dfhpjt^-Jon). [ad. L. dehortd - 
tion-em, n. of action from dehortdrT to Dehoiit.] 

1. The action of dehorting/ru/// a course ; earnest 
dissuasion. 

1529 More Dyalogew. Wks. 273/2 A1 the dehortacions and 
commynacions & threts in scripture. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. Hib . xiv. (1821) 164 His Country people vsed loud and 
rude dehortations to keepe him from Church. 1737 Wiuston 
Josephus' Hist. 11. viii. § 11 Exhortations to virtue, and 
dehortations from wickedness, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 240 
1 1 is the voice of earnest, emphatic dehortation, not to do 
what would displease God. 

+ 2. Power or faculty of dehorting. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1655 K- Younce Agst. Drunkards x6 Oh that I had 
dehortation answerable to my detestation of it ! 


Dehortative (cDhputativ). a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dehortdtlv-us , f. ppl. stem of dehort an : see -ive,] 

A. adj. Having the quality or purpose of de- 
horting ; dehortatory. 

1620 Woodward in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 181 Wryting..a 
dehortative letter against the match with Spayn. <ri8io 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. III. 301 The words of the Apostle 
are exhortative and dehortative. 

B. sb. A dehortative address or argument. 

1671 True Nottconf. 431 His words after the usual manner 

of dehortatives, do seem some what tending to the contrary 
extreme. 1824 Miss L. M. Hawkins Memoirs II. 12 My 
father suggested that the horse-pond might be the best de. 
hortative. 1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. v. (i860) 102 The doctor 
..warned me against the perils of authorship; adding, as 
a final dehortative, that * the shelves were full '. 

Dehortatory (dfliputatari), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. dehorlatori-us, f. dehortarl : see -ory.] 

A. adj. Characterized by dehortation; dis- 
suasory. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Epit. B, Those places which 
are used . . in an epistle Exhortatorie and Dehortatorie. 
1644 Bp. Hall Rem. JVks. (1660) 103 A dehortatory charge 
to avoid the offence of God. 1804 Southey Lett. (1856) I, 
251, I wrote to him in rather a dehortatory strain. 

+ B. sb. A dehortatory address. Obs. 

1648 Milton Obscrv. Art. Peace (1851) 581 That fair 
dehortatory from joyning with Malignants. 

Dehort er (dfh^ut^j). [f. Dehort v. + -er.] 
One who dehorts or advises against an action, etc. 

x6xx Cotgr., Dcseuhorteur, a dehorter, dissuader. 1755 
Johnson, Dehorter, a dissuader ; an adviser to the contrary. 
x866 Lowf.ll Carlyle Prose Wks. 1890 II. 91 So long as he 
was merely an exhort er or dehorter, we were thanhfal for 
such eloquence, .as only he could give. 

+ Deho'rtment. Obs. rare— l . [f. Dehort v. 
+ -MENT.] Dehortation. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 118 Pantalone was too proud 
to hearken to dehortments. 

Dehu-man, a. noncc-wd. [De-II. 3.] Wanting 
the attributes of humanity. 

1889 L. Abbott in Chr. Union (N.Y.) 31 Jan., The demo- 
niacs. .were distinctively, if I may coin the word, dehuman. 

Dehumanize (dz'hiw'manoiz), v. [De- II. 1 
+ Human, Humanize.] trans. To deprive of 
human character or attributes. 

x8x8 Moore Diaiy 4 Dec., Turner’s face was a good deal 
de-humanised. 1889 Pall Mall G. 26 Nov. 1/2 Our great 
towns de-humanize our children. 

Hence Delm-manized ppl. a. ; Delurmanizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Dehumanization. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. II. 109 These almost de*humanized 
creatures. 1856 R. A. Vaughan^ Mystics iv. ii. note, The 
mystics . . representing regeneration almost as a process of 
dehumanization. 1857 J. Pulsford Quiet Hours 156^ It 
would seem as though the world’s method of Education 
were dehumanizing, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. xxii. 
(1891) 325 Centuries of de-htmianizing celibacy. j88z F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 446 To rehumanise the de- 
humanised members of society. 1889 G. Gissing Nether 
IVorldlll. i. 19 The last step in that process of dehumanisa- 
tion which threatens idealists of his type, 
t Dehu'Sk, V. Obs. rare. [f. De- II. 2 + Husk.] 
trans. To deprive of the husk. 

1566 Drant Horace Aiij, An hundreth thousande mets of 
corne dehuskde. 1567 — Epist. vi. D j, That thy neighbour 
should haue more Wheate . . dehuskd vpon the flore. 

Dehydrate (dz,hai-dr^ t), V. Chem. [f. De- II. 
2 + Gr. vbcup, in comb, vbp- water + -ate a .] 

1. trans. To deprive of water, or of the elements 
which compose water in a chemical combination. 

1876 Foster Phys. 11. v. 11879) 3 8 8 The sugar becoming., 
dehydrated into starch. x88o Clemenshaw IVurtz's Atom 
Th. 279 When phosphoric acid is dehydrated. 1886 Jr ‘id. 
Microsc. Sac. Ser. 11. VI. 350 These are then dehydrated 
in 90-96 per cent, alcohol. 

2. intr . To lose water as a constituent. 

x886 Jrnl. Microsc . Soc. Ser. n. VI. 350 The celloidin 
layers are slow in dehydrating. 

Hence Dehydrated ppl. a. ; Dehydrating 1 //<■ 
a. and vbl. sb. ; also, Dehydrater, an agent that 
dehydrates ; Dehydration, the removal of water, 
or of its constituents, in a chemical combination. 

1854 J* Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 453 The result 
of difference between hydration and dehydration. _ 1 876 
Harley A/a A Med. 150 The same complete dehydration is 
effected more slowly by mere exposure to the air. 1B84 
Muir & Wilson Thermal Chem. iv. § 175. 140 Those dehy- 
drated salts which dissolve in water with evolution of heat. 
1884 Pharm. Soc. Prospectus 6 Action of . . dehydrating 
agents upon them. 

Dehydrogenate (d/jhoi-dmjd^encit), v. Chem. 
[De- 11 . 1.] =next. Hence -ating ppl. a. 

X850 Dauben y A tom. Th. viii. (ed 2) 482 note. Through the 
dehydrogenating influence of chlorine or oxygen. 

Dehydrogenize (dz'ihai-dr^idgenaiz),^. Chem. 
[f. De- II. 1 + Hydrogen + -ize.] trans. To deprive 
of its hydrogen ; to remove hydrogen from (a com- 
pound). Hence Dehydrogenized///, a. ; -izing* 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also Dehy drog*eniza*tion ; 
DehydroB’enLzer, a dehydrogenizing agent. 

1878 Ure Diet. Arts IV. 77 The oxidations and the 
dehydrogenisations play the most important part in *he 
production of colour. Ibid. IV. 932 The action of dehydro- 
genisers upon naphthylamine. . 

Dehypnotize (d/jhi'pn^toiz), v. [De- II. i*J 
To awaken out of the hypnotic state. 

Dei, obs. form of Day, Die v . 
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+ De'ical, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. deic-us 
(f. L. de-tts God) + -al.] Pertaining to God, 
divine. 

1 66z J. Sparrow tr. Behtne's Rem. Whs., Apoi. Perfection 
52 The Triune Totally perfect Divine or Deicall substance. 

Deicidal (drisaidal), a. [f. Deicide + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to deicide ; god-slaying. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 210 And thus the deicidal 
tribes made quit. 1880 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. June 
762 A deicidal and theophagous Christianity. 

Deicide 1 (drisaid). [ad. mod. or med.L. dci- 
cuia slayer of a god, f. de-us god + -dda : see -cide 
l. Cf. l‘\ diicide (1681).] The killer of a god. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. 139 Uncharitable destroyers of 
Christians, are rather Deicides, than Homicides. 1657 
Pierce Div. P hit ant hr. 72 Our Saviour, .did very heartily 
pray, even for those_ very homicides, and parricides, and 
Deicides that kill’d him. 1731 Hist. Litteraria II. 109 The 
Deicide was immediately conveyed for Refuge to the French 
Factory, and the dead God privately buried. 1882 Century 
Mag. XXIV. 179 In the Middle Ages, the Jews were 
believed to be an accursed race of deicides. 

Deicide 2 (drisaid). [ad. mod. or med.L. type 
* deicidium : see prec. and -cide 2.] The killing 
of a god. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 59 In. .killing a Prince, 
the Traytor is guiltie of Homicide, of Parricide, of Cbristi- 
cide, nay of Deicide. 1688 Prior Exod. iii. 14 viii, And 
Earth prophan'd yet bless’d with Deicide. 1818 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. LXXXVI. 4 To slaughter a cow for food 
being in their eyes, an act of deicide. i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 317 Their first destruction was the punishment of 
their Deicide, the crucifixion of Jesus, the Christ. 

Deictic (darktik), a. Also deiktic. [ad. Gt. 
SuKTUt-fa able to show, showing directly, f. Sci/rrds 
vbl. adj. of SetK-vv-vat to show. 

The Greek word occurs in Latin medical and rhetorical 
writers as dicticos, which would give dictic; but the term is 
purely academic, and the form deictic or deiklic is preferred 
as more distinctly preserving both in spelling and pronuncia- 
tion the Greek form. Cf. apodictic , • deictic .] 

Directly pointing out, demonstrative ; in Logic, 
applied, after Aristotle, to reasoning which proves 
directly, as opposed to the elenctic, which proves 
indirectly. 

1828 Whately Rhct. 1. ii. § 1 Thirdly into ‘Direct’ and 
‘Indirect’ tor reductio ad ahurdtiiu) — the Deictic and 
Elenctic of Aristotle. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 31. 66 In 
meaning, the word originally covered all deiktic action 
irrespective of direction. 

+ Berctical, a. Obs. Also diet-, [f. Gr. 
Bciktik-Jj (see prec.) 4 -At,.] = prec. 

1638 Featly Strict. Lyndnm. r. 89 Those Arguments 
which the Logicians tearme Die deal 1. 

Hence + Doi-ctically adv., with direct indication 
orpointing out. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. lxviii. 8 Annot. 333 It may also be 
set by it selfe, this is Sinai, to denote deictically, when that 
shaking of the earth, .was heard., a x66o — Whs. 1. 703 (R.) 
And l le that dippeth, at that time when Christ spake it 
deictically, i.e. Judas, is that person. 

Deid, Sc. and north, f. Dead, Death, Deed. 
f Deid-doar. Sc. Obs. [-death-doer, or dead- 
doer i] Slayer, muiderer. 

*535 Stewart Ct on. Scot. II. 502 Thir deid-doaris. .War 
tane ilkone and hangit. 

De-idealize, etc. : see De- II. 1. 

Deie, Deiect, obs. ff. Die v Deject. 

Deierie, obs. form of Dairy. 

Deif(f, obs. Sc. form of Deaf. 

DeiilC (d/|i*fik), a. [a. K. ddifique (1372 in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. deific-us god-making, consecrated, 
sacred, in med.L. ‘ divine \ f. de-us god + -ficus 
making : see -Fic.] Deifying, making divine ; also 
(less properly), divine, godlike. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xvi. 64 The grete vj’sion deyfyque 
that he had seen. 1627-77 Feitham Resolves 11, xxxii. 225 Our 
Saviour, .putting all tne world in the scale, doth find it far 
too light for mans Deific soul. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
ii. i, That nectarian, delicious . . and deific liquor. 1706 
Motteux Rabelais iv. liii. (1737) 219 O Deific Books ! 1816 
T. Taylor Ess. VIII. 54 According to a deific energy. 
1858 Faber Foot of Cross ( 1872) 145 What the hard .style of 
mystical theology, calls deific transformation. 1878 J. Cook 
Lect, Orthodoxy ii. 42 Our Lord displayed a degree of being 
that was deific. 

t Deifical (d*‘,i*fikal), a. Obs. [f. L. deific-us 
(see prec.) + -al.] — prec. 

15^3 Homilies 11. Sacrament 1. (1859) 443 The ancient catho- 
lic fathers., were not afraid to call this Supper, some of them, 
‘the salve of immortality '...other, * a deifical communion 
1582 N. T. (Rhem. > Acts viii. Anno/., That he might signe 
them .. with the diuine and deifical ointment. 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves it. xxvii, 215 Those abilities . . beget a 
kind of Deifical Reverence in their future Readers, 
i* Dei’ficate, ppl. Cl. Obs. [ad. L. deific at -us, 
pa. pple. of late L. deifiedre to Deify.] Deified. 

15x3 Douglas PE nets x. v. 48 In this figour has ws all 
transmit, For euirnuur to be deificat. 1560 Holland Crt. 
Venus iv. 53 Scho is deificait. 1628 Gaule Pract. Th. 
(1629) 52 Of Man deificate, of God incarnate. 

*)* Dei’ficate, v. Cbs. [f. ppl. stem of L. deifi- 
edre to Deify.] To deify, to make divine. 

1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. <1821) 1. 119 Claudius, .quhilk 
was laitly deceissit, and deificat be the Romanis. 1565 J ewei. 
Rept. Harding (1611)341 It is the Body it selfe of our Lord 
Deificat ed. 


Deification (df|ifikv ], Jbn). [n. of action from 
L. deifiedre to Deify : so in F. (1556 in Hatzf.).] 
The action of deifying; the condition of being 
deified or made a deity ; a deified embodiment. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 158 Lo now, through what creadon 
He [Apollo] hath deificacion, And cleped is the god of wit. 
1606 Holland Sue/on. 82 His deification after death. 
1700 Dryden Fables Pyt/iag. Philos. Argt. 1 The death and 
deification of Romulus. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 29 The 
Phoenician religion hSs been defined to be a deification of 
the powers of Nature. 

b. The treating or regarding of anything as a 
god or as divine. 

i6sr Nicholas Papers (Camden) 227 The other part of that 
hook, .is the deification of K. Charles. 1709 Steele TatLr 
No. 33 r 7 He had the Audaciousness to throw himself at 
my Feet . . and then ran into Deifications of my Person. 
1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. If I.cg.Art (1850' n The deifica- 
tion of suffering. 1875 Manning Mission PI. Ghost iii. 83 
The deification of the human reason as the sole rule of life. 

c. The rendering of any one a partaker of the 
divine nature ; absorption in the divine nature. 

1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. jv. ii. 93 All things 
have emanated from God, and the end of all is return to God. 
Such return — deification, he calls it -is the consummation of 
the creature. 1857 Kebie Euchar. Ador. 19 An union of 
condescension and power for the deification (so termed by 
the fathers) of each one of us. 

+ De’ifica:tory, a. Obs. [f. deificat-, ppl. stem 
of L. deifiedre to Deify + -out.] Of or pertainiug 
to deification : having the function of deifying. 

1624 Bolton Nero 249 Expressed by a deificatorie herse, 
or throne. 1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 227 
margin. The FuneralJ Pile, or Deificatory Throne. 

Deified (drifaid), ppl. a. [f. Deify v. + -ed.] 
Made into a deity, raised to the rank of a god ; 
considered or treated as divine. 

1603 Flokxo Motttaiguc{\624\2()6 That Eagle is represented 
carrying.. up towards heaven, those Deified soules. 1686 
Horneck Crucif. yesus ix. 157 Deified vices had their 
votaries. 1776 Gibbon Decl. fy F. I. 373 The statues of the 
deified kings. 1862 Stanley yew. Ch. (1877) I. iv. 76 Thrice 
a day before the deified beast the incense was offered. 

Deifier (drifsiai). [f. Deify v. + -er.] One 
who or that which deifies. 

1736 H. Coventry Phil to Plyd. Conv. iii. (R.), The first 
deifiers of men. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serin. 325 His Human 
Nature, the Deifier of our nature. 

Deiform (dfifpjm), a. [ad. med.L. deiform-is 
(Du Cange), f. de-us god : see -form.] 

1 . Having the form of a god ; godlike in form. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. 1. 11. xlvii, Onely souls 

Deiform intellective, Unto that height of happinesse can 
get. a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year Suppl. (1678) 245 
We can no otherwayes see God. .but by becoming Deiform. 
1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 280 Attempting to arrive at 
the deiform nature. 1856 Faber Creator fy Creature m. 
iv. (1886)383 By these [gifts of glory] we. .become, .deiform, 
shining like the Divinity. 

2 . Conformable to the character or nature of God ; 
godlike, divine, holy. 

1654 Gataker Disc . Apol. 68 Admirable and most ravish- 
ing Devotions, Deiform Intentions, Heroical acts of Vertu. 
a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 261 To consider religion 
as a seed of a deiform nature. 1794 T. Taylor Pausanias 
III. 330 Hence these souls, .exhibit a deiform power. 1874 
Pusey Lenten Serin. 20 Free-will .. enfreed and Deiform 
through grace, or enslaved and imbruted by sin. 

t De'iformed, ppl. a. Obs . [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
Formed in the image of God. 

1652 Benlowes TheopJt. Ii. Argt. 23 The deiform'd Soul 
deform’d by Sin, repents. 

Deiformity (dfj ifpumiti). [f. Deiform + -ity.] 
The quality ot being deiform ; likeness to God ; 
conformity to the divine nature or character. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul iv. xxvii. The souls numerous 
plurality I’ve prov’d, and shew’d she is not very God ; But 
yet a decent Deiformity Have given her. a 1726 W. Reeves 
Serin. (1729) 370 This immediate influx of the Deity, which 
the Schoolmen call the Deiformity of the Souk 1835 Sir A. 
de Vere in Graves Life Sir IV. R. Hamilton II. 163 
Deiformity is the Ideal of regenerate Humanity. 

Deify (df’ifai), v. [a. F. dtifier (13th c. in 
Halzf.), ad. L. deifiedre (Augustine and Cassio- 
doms), f. de-us god + fiedre : see -fy.] Iratis. To 
make a god of ; to exalt to the position of a deity; 
to enroll among the gods of the nation or tribe. 

x 393 Gower Conf. II. 165 Juno, Neptunus, Pluto, The 
which of nice fantasy The people wolde deify. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 1. iii, [They] were both ysteilyfyed In the 
heauen and there defyed. 1530 Palsgr. 510/1, I deifye, 

I make an erthly man a God, as the gentylles dyd. 1634 
Habingion Castara (Arb.) 123 The Superstition of those 
Times Which deified Kings to warrant their owne crimes. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended \. 134 The first Instances 
that I meet with in Greece of Deifying the dead. 1868 
Gladstone Jnv. Mundi v. (1870) 123 Leukuthee, once 
a mortal, now deified in the Sea-region. 

b. To render godlike or divine in nature, char- 
acter, or spirit. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter lxxxi. 1 pe gaderynge of halymen 
deifide thorgh grace. 16x3 R. C. Table A/ph. (ed. y, 
Deifie , make like God. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 77 No 
vertue more deified a Prince then Clemencie. 1838 [see 
Deifying], 1874 [see Deifier]. 

C. To treat as a god, in word or action ; to regard 
or adore as a deity. 

1590 Spenser Teares of Muses 368 Now change the tenor 
of your joyous Iayes, With which ye use your loves to 
deifie. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. ii. 381 Oades..and 
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Elegies, .all (forsooth) deifying the name of RosaUnde. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VII 38 He did againe so extoll and" deifie 
the Pope. 1649 Raynolds Hosea iv. 49 Men of power 
are apt to deifie their own strength.. men of wisdome, to 
deifie their owne reason. 1759 Johnson Rassclas xxvi, The 
old man deifies prudence. 1859 Smiles Self-Help iii. (i860) 
46 It is possible to over-estimate success to the extent of 
almost deifying it. 

Hence De-ifying’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1553 Brende Q. Curtius 223 < R.) The deifying of Hercules 
1637 Nabbes Hanniball $ Sc. H ij <R.), A man that., 
merited A deifying by your gratitude. 1649 Milton Eihon. 
12 Bequeath’d among his deifying friends that stood about 
him. 1701 Collier M. Aurel. Life 21 The Deifying of his 
Father. 1838 Emerson Addr. Cambr. Mass. Wksf(Bohn) 
II. 192 This sentiment [religious] is divine and deifying. 
Deign (d£*n), V. Forms : 3-7 deine, 4-5 
deyne, dayne, 5-7 daigne, 6 digne, 6-7 daixife, 
deigne, 7-8 daign, 6- deign, [a. OF. degi:-ier 
(3 ping, deigne ), later deignier, deiguer , from 14 th c. 
daigner, =Pr. denkar , deinar , It. degnare L. dig- 
ndre , by-form of dignari to deem worthy, think fit, 
f. digitus worthy.] 

1 . intr. To think it worthy of oneself {to do some- 
thing) ; to think fit, vouchsafe, condescend. 

c 1314 Guy IVarzu. (A.) 3464 Helman That deined fie for 
no man. 1340 Ayenb. 196 Uolk. .pet omvor[eJ> pe poure, 
and ne daynej> na3t to speke to ham. c 1450 Mirour Salua- 
cicnn 3518 Oure Iorde godde. .to become man deynyd, c 1477 
Caxton yason 114 He daigneth not to come. C1590 
Greene Fr. Bacon vi, Would he daine to wed a Countrie 
Lasse? 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 39 And all those 
friends, that deine to follow mee. 1667 Milton P . L. v. 
221 Raphael, the sociable Spirit, that deign’d To travel 
with Tobias. 1701 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. 1. i. 349 Hardly 
daigningTo be controll’d by his Imperious Mother. 1879 
M. Arnold Geo. Sand Mixed Ess. 328 [Thej very dog wifi 
hardly deign to bark at you. 

•po. impers. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 557 Him ne deinede no}t to ligge 
in castel by ni3te. 1340 A yenb. 76 Ham ne daynede na^t 
to do zenne. c 1374 Chaucer Ariel. $ Arc. 1S1 1 hat on her 
wo ne deyneth him not to thinke. a 1400-50 Alexander 
S30 Ne here to dwell with fri douce deynes me 11a Ianger 

tc. reft. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxvi. 36 Quhilk deceit him for 
our trespass to de. _ 1563 WinJet Whs. (1890) II. 42 He 
deceit Him aluterlie to do this in deid. 

2 . trans. with simple obj. a. To condescend to 
bestow or grant, to vouchsafe. (Now chiefly with 
reply, annver , in negative sentences.) 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 Rather . . than haue 
deigned her eyes on the face, .of so lowe a peasant. _ 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 1. ii. 60 Nor would we deigne him buriall of 
his men. 1622 F. Markham Bh. Warreiv. ix. § 6, I will 
not here daigne a recapitulation of the same. 1634 W.Wood 
Nnv Eng. Prosp., Ded. Note, I am confident you will 
daigne it your protection. 1825 SpuTHF.Y Tale of Paraguay 
111. xviii, A willing ear she well might deign. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shahs. Char. iii. 71 The spirit stalks away, deign- 
ing no reply. 

+ b. To condescend or vouchsafe to accept; to 
take or accept graciously. (The opposite of lo 
disdain.) Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 50 Those . . who did not re- 
ceive and intertaummy father, .nor yet digned other Gentle- 
men of much wortbinesse, *579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 
63 Shee deignes not my good will, but doth reproue. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. 1. iv. 63 Thy pallat then did daine Tlie 
roughest Berry, on the rudest Hedge. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 255 The Lord dained him. x66x in Hickerin- 
gill yamaica A iij, This Welcome-home . .Thou wilt accept 
from me, And deign it to aitend thy smoother Line. 

+ c. In same sense with of. (Cf. to accept of.) 
Obs . rare. 

1589 Greene Menaphon /Arb.) 51 Which if you shall vouch 
to deigne of, I shall be. .glad of such accepted sendee. 

+ 3 . To treat (a person) as worthy of to dignify 
(him) with. [ ^ L. dignari. 1 Obs. 

1579 Twyne Pkisiche agst. Fort. n. cxxxii. 341 a, [They] 
had lyen vnburied, had not their most deadly enimie dained 
them of a graue. 1591 in De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. Add. D 
(1844) 57/2 Will ye not daigne his Majesty with an Answer ? 
1648 E. Boughen Gcrce's Case of Cousc. 76 He daines them 
with this honour. 

4 . Short for dedain , Disdain : see Dain v. 
Deignfull, var. of Dainful, disdainful, 
t Dergnous, a. Obs. Forms : 4 deignouse, 
4-5 deynous, 5 deinous, 5-6 daynous, 6 dayn- 
nous, 5-7 deignous. [app. a shortened form or 
dedeignous , Disdainous, F. dddaigneux, OF. des- 
deignous (12th c. in Hatzf.) : cf. Dais v. 

(Earlier examples of dedeignous, dcdainous.tb^ of cig- 
nous are not yet known ; hut the history of Disda . 
that they may well have existed.)] 

Disdainful, proud, haughty. 

C1330 R. Bruniie Chrm. (1810) 289 pn i“ 

ille avisement. c 1374 Chaucer Tro, 2 /E c / l(ts v X xiv 
Which sumdel deynous was. cx43<> vm«aSb!e 

«e? scs 

ous Wilhelme, hight the , dUdainfnlnCSS 

Hence +Dei'gmonslieac !.dcyn-), disaainmuicss, 

haughtiness ; + Bei'trnottsly (deyn-, dayn-) adv., 

disdainfully. „ ( g ,, 9 y or deynotishede & 

”33° Many one That lotted vpon 

Sgauj %££££" e/Co ' ,rt 

£2 And gan on me to stare Ful da>cou»I>. 
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•{[Dei gratia. [L.] By the grace of God : see 

Grace. 

Deih, obs. sing. pres, of Dow v . 

Deiktic, var. of Deictic. 

Deil (df I, dzl). [Scotch vernacular form of the 
word Devil, corresponding to the ME. monosyl- 
labic types del, dele , dnvle , dale, etc.] 

1 . The Devil : esp. according to the popular con- 
ception of his appearance and attributes. 

(For the Biblical Satan, the usual form is deevil 1) 

1500-20 Dunbar Tuptamcnt 54 Off all his dennar . . His 
breist held deill a bitt. 1570 Semf>ill Ballates (1872) 117 
The mekle Deill. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shcph. m. ii, Awa l 
awa ! the deil’s [c*. r. deel’s] ower grit wi’ you. 1785 Burns 
Address to the Dcil ii, I’m sure sma' pleasure it can gie, 
Ev’n to a deil. 1790 — Tam o’ Shanter 78 That night a child 
^night understand, The Deil had business on his hand. 2816 
Scott Old Mort. xxxiii, Being atween the deil and the deep 
sea. 

2 . A mischievously wicked or troublesome fellow; 
one who embodies the spirit of wickedness or mis- 
chief. 

1786 Burns Ttva Dogs 222 They’re a’ run deils or jads 
thegither. 1802 Scott Bonnie Dundee ii, The Guid Toun 
is well quit of that deil of Dundee. Mod. Sc. He’s an awfu* 
laddie, a perfit deih 

3 . F or deil a bit, and other phrases, see Devil. 
Deill, Deim, obs. forms of Deal, Deem. 

Dein, obs. form of Deign. 

Dein, deen, Sc. dial, forms of Done. 

+ De-incli’ne, v. Obs. [LDe- 1.2 + Incline v.] 
(See quot.) Hence Deincli*ned, Deinclrning, 
ppl. adjs . ; Deincli'ner. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dial , Secondary Dials, are 
all those drawn on the planes of other circles beside the 
horizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, and polar circles : or 
those, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline.. 
Dcinclined Dials, are such as both decline and incline, or re- 
cline. Ibid. , Deincliners or Deinclining Dials . . Suppose . . 
a plane to cut the prime vertical circle at an angle of 30 
degrees, and the horizontal plane under an angle of 24 de- 
grees. .a dial, drawn on this plane, is called a deincliner. 

De-individualize, de-industrialize, etc. : 
see De- II. 1. 

Heine, obs. form of Dene, sand-hill. 

Being, obs. form of Dying, Dyeing. 
t De'ingrarte, s>. Obs. rare. [{. De- I. 3 + 

L. ingratus disagreeable : see Inghate.] trails. To 
render unpopular, bring into disfavour. 

1614 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 34 To deingrate the 
Prince Palatine, and to make him more odious. 

Deinosaur, Deinothere, etc. : see Dino-. 
Deinseyn, obs. form of Denizen. 
De-insularize, -integrate, etc. : see De- II. 1. 
Deinte, -ee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Dainty. 
Deintrelle, var. of Daintrel Obs., a dainty. 
Deip(e, obs. Sc. form of Deet. 

II Deipara (df|i-para). [late L. {Cod. Just. i. I, 

6) = mother of God, f. de-us God + -pants, -a, bear- 
ing, parbre to bear ; a L. repr. of Gr. deorebros.] A 
title of the Virgin Mary, ‘ Mother of God 
1664 H. Moke Myst. Into., Synopsis Profit. 521 He., 
would not allow the most holy Virgin, the Mother of Christ 
as to the flesh, .to be called Deipara or the Mother of God. 
3860 Sophocles Gloss. Later Greek 334/1 Georoxioi'. .a mo- 
dulus addressed or relating to the Deipara. 

Deiparous (dfji'parss), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Bearing or bringing forth a god. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq Synopsis Proph. 520 Nor con- 
fess that the holy ; . Mary is properly and according to truth 1 
Deiparous, that is to say, the mother of God. 1827 Sir 
H. Taylor Isaac Comnettus hi. iv, Deiparous Virgin ! Holy 
Mary mother 1 

Deipno- (dai'pnp-), repr. Gr. Settmo-, combining 
form of deiirvov dinner, used in nonce-words and 
combinations, as deipno-diplomatic of or per- 
taining to dining and diplomacy, deipnophobia 
dread of dinner-parties. 

3827 Brit. Critic I. 475 An interchange of deipno-diplo- 
matic correspondence. 3891 Daily News 23 June 4/8 People 
who heartily sympathise with the * deipnophobia ’ of Gordon. 

Deipnosophist (daipnp-stffist). [ad. Gr. 
oum’o<xo<f)icT-T}i 1 one learned in the mysteries of 
the kitchen \ f. SefnvoF the chief meal, dinner + 
ao<piarr]s a master of his craft, clever or wise man, 
Sophist. The pi. StnrvoaotptaTai was the title of 
a celebrated work of the Greek Athenreus, written 
after a.d. 22S.] 

A master of the art of dining : taken from the 
title of the Greek work of Athenceus, in which a 
number of learned men are represented as dining 
together and discussing subjects which range from 
the dishes before them to literary criticism and mis- 
cellaneous topics of every description. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.t Dcipnosophists, Athemcus his great 
learned books carry that title. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. 

I. 229 ( Jodj To render credible the following assertion of a 
deipnosophist in Athenarus. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain I. 
i. 70 Spanish Cookery, a . . subject which is well worth the 
inquiry of any antiquarian dcipno«ophist. x865 Lowell 
Swinburne’s “frag. Prose Wks. 1890 II. 135 With about as 
much nature in it as a dialogue of the Deipnosophists. 
Hence Dcipnosophi'stic a., Deipno -sophism. 
i66x Lovell Hist. Anitn. 4- Min. 23 Diverse other things 
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..belonging to cookery, are here omitted, as belonging to 
the dypnosophistick art. 1824 Blaclrw. Mag. XVI. \ Let 
me . . luxuriate in the . - paradisaical department of deipno* 
sophism. 3836 FrasedsMag. XIII. 336 An elegy, .appended 
to that deipnosophistic dissertation. 

Deir, obs. form of Dear, Deer, Dere. 

Deirie, obs. form of Dairy. 

Deis(e, deische, deiss, obs. forms of Dais. 
Deishal, -eal, deisul, var. of Deasil. 

Deism (driz’m). [mod. f. L. de-us god + -ism. 
Cf. F. diisme (in Pascal a 1660).] The distinctive 
doctrine or belief of a deist ; usually, belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Being as the source of finite 
existence, with rejection of revelation and the super- 
natural doctrines of Christianity; ‘natural religion \ 
1682 Dryden Religio Laid Pref. (Globe) 186 That Deism, 
or the principles of natural worship, are only the faint 
remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the pos- 
terity of Noah. 3692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 306 Modern 
Deism being the very same with old Philosophical Pagan- 
ism. 3759 Dilworth Pope 63 There breathes in this inscrip- 
tion \ens entium miserere met] the genuine spirit of deism. 
1774 Fletcher Dodr. Grace Wks. 3795 IV. 203 Deism is 
the error of those who. .think that man. .needs no Redeemer 
at all. 3861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathcdr. sgth c. 260 That 
decorous and philanthropic deism which is a growing peril 
of the age. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith i. 25 Deism 
should etymologically have the same sense wjth Theism , 
but it is commonly taken to carry with it the denial of what 
is called revealed religion. Theism conveys no such im- 
plication. 

f 2 . The condition of being a god or as God. Obs. 
2726 De Foe Hist. Devil viu, He [the Devil] set her 
[Eves] head a madding after deism, and to be made 
a goddess. 

Deist (drist). [a. F. diisle , f. L. de-us god : 
see -1ST.] One who acknowledges the existence 
of a God upon the testimony of reason, but rejects 
revealed religion. 

iThe term was originally opposed to atheist , and was inter- 
changeable with theist even in the end of the 17th c. (Locke, 
Second Vindication , 1695, W. Nichols Conference with 
a Theist , 2696) ; but the negative aspect of deism, as opposed 
to Christianity, became the accepted one, and deist and theist 
were differentiated as in quots. 1878-80.) 

[1563 Virf.t Instruct. C/tr. lI. Ep. Ded., J’ai entendu qu’il 
y en a de ceste bande, qui s’appellent Deistes, d’un mot 
tout nouveau, lequel ils veulent oposer a Atheiste.] 2623 
Burton Anat. Mel. iix. iv. 11. i, Cosen-germans to these 
men are many of our great Philosophers and Deists. 2670 R. 
Traill Serin . vi. Sel. Writ. (1845) 107 We have a generation 
among us.. called Deists, which is nothing else but a new 
court word for Atheist. 2692 Bentley Boyle Led. 6 Some 
infidels, .to avoid the odious name of atheists, would shelter 
and screen themselves under a new one of deists, which is 
not quite so obnoxious. 27x2-37 Shaftesbury Charac. II. 
209 Averse as I am to the cause of theism, or name of deist, 
when taken in a sense exclusive of revelation. 2748 Hartley 
Obscrv. Mann. Hi. 347 Unless he be a sincere Deist at least, 
i. e. unless he believe in the Existence and Attributes of 
God. 2788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VII. 196 A Deist — I mean 
one who believes there is a God distinct from matter ; but 
does not believe the Bible. 1878 D. Patrick in Encycl. 
Brit. VII. 33 The later distinction between theist and deist, 
which stamped the latter word as excluding the belief in 
providence or the immanence of God. was apparently formu- 
lated in the end of the x8jh century by those rationalists who 
were aggrieved at being identified with the naturalists. 2880 
Sat. Rev. 26 June 820 In speaking of a deist they fix their 
attention on the negative, in speaking of a theist on the 
positive aspect of his belief. 

Deistic (d*,i*stik), a. [f. Deist + -ic.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to deists or deism. 

2795 G. Wakefield Reply Paine's Age of Reason 11. 57 
From the mouthy of Thomas Paine, the most tremendous of 
all possible deistic dunces 1 3880 L. Stephen Pope vii. 163 
Brought jup as a Catholic, he had gradually swung into 
vague deistic belief. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kncnvl. 

I. 728 The deistic controversy . . beginning with 'Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury (1581-1648). 

Deistical (dfjstikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

= prec. ; also, inclined or tending to deism. 

2741 Watts Improv. Mind 1. v. § 3 To support the deisti- 
cal or antichristian scheme of our days. 2796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. II. 3x4 The ingenious and eloquent, but deistical J. J. 
Rousseau. 1809-10 Coleridge Friendl 1865) 54 Concerning 
the right of punishing by law the authors of heretical or 
deistical writings. 2871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. ix. 
168 My object was to show my deistical friends, .that they 
were in no better condition than we were. 

Hence DePstically adv., in a deistical way. 

2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. ICnowl. II. 1608 Nature .. 
may be conceived of deistically, as an accomplished fact . . 
utterly external to God. 

Deit, Sc. f. died, pa. t. of Die v. 

De-italianize : see De- II. 1. 

+ Deit ate, ppl . a. Obs. [repr. an assumed L. 
*deildl-us (tr. Gr. 0 ea- 0 efr), f. deltas, dcitat-em 
Deity.] Made a deity, deified. 

X55X Cranmer Anew. Bp. Gardiner 11. Rem. (1833) III. 
450 One person and one Christ, who is God incarnate and 
man Deitate, as Gregory Na2tan?ene saith. 

Deith, obs. Sc. form of Death. 

Deity (driti). Also 4-6 deito, deyte, 4 deitee, j 
6-7 deitie, (5 deyite, -yte, dietie, 5-7 diety, 7 1 
dyety). [a. F. diiti, in 12th c. deit cl, deite (-Pr. j 
dcitat, Sp. deidad, It. deith), ad. L. deit as, deitat- 
cm,. f. de-us god (formed by Augustine. Dc Civ. 
Dei vii, i., after L. divinttds) : see -ity.] 

1 . The estate or rank of a god ; godhood ; the 
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personality of a god ; godship ; esp: with poss 
proii . 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 968 But oJ>ow loue.. Is J>Isan 
honour to Jri deite. ^ c 1386 — Frankl. T. 319 Though Nep. 
tunus haue deitee in the See. c *440 Capgrave Life St. 
Nath. iv. 764 Whi shulde ajipollo here ony deyte f 155) 
Marlowe & Nashe Dido in. ii, That ugly imp that shall., 
wrong my deity with high disgrace. 1594 Siiaks. Rich. Up 
1. 1. 76 Lord Hastings. .Humbly complaining to her Deitie’ 
Got my Lord Chamberlaine his libertie. 2611 — Wint. T. 
iv. iv. 26 The Goddes themselues (Humbling their Deities 
to loue). a 2618 Raleigh (J.), By what reason could the 
same deity be denied unto Lauren tia and Flora, which was 
given to Venus ? 1619 Drayton Man in Moon (R.), Yet no 
disguise her deity could smother, So far in beauty she ex- 
celled other. 2844 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan xxviii, All 
the false gods with a cry Rendered up their deity, 

b. The divine quality, character, or nature of 
God ; Godhood, divinity ; the divine nature and 
attributes, the Godhead. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 43 pus pei drauelen on heore 
deys pe Deite toknowe. c 1394 P. PI. Crtde 825 Freresw^ln 
for her pride Disputen of pis deyte as dotardes schulden. 
1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 The lyghte of the 
heuenly dyuyne clarete, couerte, & closid in the deyte or in 
the godhede. c 1489 Caxton Blaitchardyn liv. 2x3 \Vho<e 
eternall dietie raigneth within the highest heauens. 1502 
Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W. 1506) ProJ. 2 The fader the 
sone & the holy ghost, one essence of deite. 1514 Barclay 
Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 17 To honour our Lords, 
& pease his deyte. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 
Seneca, The creator . . hath set such markes of his diety in 
his workes. 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 57 !n my 
. . infinite Deity I will be ever present with you. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 65. 1736 Chandler Hist. Perscc. 47 The 

same man opposed the Deity of the Son of God. 1835 GctiU. 
Mag. Oct. 397/1 Mr. Gurney’s work . ; is chiefly confined to 
the Deity of Christ. There is something open and decided 
in saying Deity , rather than Divinity. 

f C. The condition or state in which the Divine 
Being exists. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom . Rose 5656 And leven alle humanite, And purely 
ly ve in deite. c 1485 Digby Myst. (2882) m. 3075, 1 ded natt 
asend to my father In deyyte. 

2 . concr . A divinity, a divine being, a god ; one 
of the gods worshipped by a people or tribe. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1525, 1 swere it yow, and ek on 
ech goddesse, On every nymphe, and deyte infernal. 1589 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.)42 That I helde a supersticiou* 
opinion of loue, in honouring him for a Deitie. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. iv. vi. 91 A thing Made by some other Deity then 
Nature, That shapes man Better. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick 1. xi. (1648) 69 Temples or Tombes . . dedicated to 
some of their Deities. 1794 Sullivan LTVw Nat. II. 443 
The chief deity, the sun. 1814 Cary Dante, Parodist) 
vm. 3 The fair Cyprian deity (Venus). 1851 D. Wilson* 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. m. ii. 71 The Altar appears to be dedi- 
cated to one of these obscure local deities. 

b. Jig. An object of worship ; a thing or person 
deified. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. Hi. 74 This is the liuer veine, which 
makes flesh a deity. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 
1 1 3/1 Tobacco (England’s bainefull Diety). 

3 . {with capital) A supreme being as creator of 
the universe ; the Deity , the Supreme Being, God. 
(Especially as a term of Natural Theology, and 
without explicit predication of personality.) 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 10 They wor- 
ship an invisible and an infinite Deity. 2690 Locke Hum. 
Und. 1. iv. (1695) 30 A rational Creature, who will but 
seriously reflect on them, cannot miss the discovery of a 
Deity. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 6 We see the 
greatness and wisdom of the Deity in all the seeming worlds 
that surround us. 1786 Han. More Let. in Mem. Ld. 
Gambier (1861) I. x. 157 Polite ears are disgusted to hear 
their Maker called ‘ the Lord * in common talk, while serious 
ones think the fashionable appellation of ‘ the Deity ’ sounds 
extremely Pagan. 1812-6 J . Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art J. 
527 Newton .. had recourse, for one of the forces, to the 
immediate action of the Deity, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
193 Men spoke of ‘ the Deity as a sort of first cause of all 
things, and . . had lost sight of the Personal God. 

Deityship, [f prec. (sense 2) + -ship.] The 
status or personality of a deity ; godship ( = Dew* 

■■ 

1694 Echard Plautus 46 Why shou’dnt my deityship _gi 
me the same priyiledge ? 1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 
1883 VI. 503 With due regard to your deityship. i8 34 
Lytton Pompeii iv. xii. If his deityship were never better 
served, he would do well to give up the godly profession. 

Deive, obs. form of Deaye, to deafen, 
t Deivirile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. dttvi- 
ril-is {{. de-us god + virllis manly), trnnsl. Gr. 
eeavbpiKos (f. Oe-is god + avSpucos of a man, manly).] 
1 A term in the school theology signifying some- 
thing divine and human at the same time ’ (Cham- 
bers, Cycl.). 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Tlenniirie.Btoripin 
theandric or dei-virile operations, in the sense of Dionysius 
(Bn, of Athens) and Damascenus is thus exemplified oj 
Athanasius .. In raising Lazarus, he called as man, hid 
awaked him from the dead as God. 

Dejansenize : see De- II. i, 

Deje'ot, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. Also 6 -gocto. 
[ad. JL. d eject -us, pa. pple. of dejicere (deicert) to 
throw down, f. De- I. I + jacere to throw. (In OK 
des-, degict, -get, -git.)] 

1 . As pa. pple. Thrown down, cast down ; T cast 
away, rejected : see Deject v. 

2430 Lydg. Citron. T roy n. xvH, Thorowen and deiect m 
a pyt horryblc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 37 b/! Lucifer 
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L. jej un-us fasting. Superseded in mod.F. (hence 
also in Eng.) by ddjeune, dPjetenerJ] =next. 

(1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 35 He had ended his des- 
iune.] 1630 B. Jonson New Inn in. i, Take a dejeune of 
mu ska del and eggs. 178 3 Disinterested Love 1 . 39 He 
arrived yesterday about twelve, and, shameful to relate, the 
dejeune was not removed. 1810 Sporting- Mag. XXXV. 
20T To treat them with an elegant dejune. 1837 Dickens 
Piclnu. xviii, For two days after the dejeune at Mrs. Hunter’s, 
the Pickwickians remained at Eatanswill. 

II Dejeuner, + dejeune (depone). [mod.F. 
dijtuner , formerly often dljettnl (cf. Couchee), 
pres. inf. = to breakfast, used snbst. = breaking fast, 
breakfast.] The morning meal ; breakfast. 

In France, it often corresponds in time more to the English 
luncheon, for which dejeuner is consequently used as a 
synonym. Dijcunera la fourchcttc [lit. breakfast with the 
fork], a late dejeuner of a substantial character, with meat, 
wine, etc.; a luncheon. 

1787 Maty tr. Riesbeck’s Trav. Germ. xxxi. II. 47 Every 
body now gives dints, soupis, and deputies . x8x8 Moore 
Fudge Fam. Paris i. 8 This exceeding long letter You owe 
to a dejeuner d la fourchcttc. 1826 J. R. Best Four Years 
in France 289 We took our dejune at which we had deli- 
cious grapes and execrable wine. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
dtnnis vii, At her dijeuncr-dansant after the Bohemian Ball. 
1864 Daily Tel. 31 May, At the tables on which that descrip- 
tion of banquet usually called a dejeuner is spread. 
Dejudieate, variant of Di.tudicate. 
x6z3 Cocker am ii, To Censure. . Determine, Deiudicate. 

Dejunkerize s see De- II. 1. 

De jure : see De- I. 5. 

t Dejury. Obs. rare— 1 , fad. L. dejuri-um 
an oath, f. dcjiirdrc (earlier dejerdre) to take an 
oath, make oath, f. De- I. 3 + jurare to swear.] 
A solemn oath. 

1683 E, Hooker Pref. Ep. Portage's Mystic Div. 15 Com- 
mon Oaths, cursed Dejuries, monstrous Perjuries. 

Dekadarchy, -drachm, Dekarch, etc. : see 
Deca-. 

Dekay, dekey, obs. forms of Decay. 

Deken, -in, -on, -un, -yn(e, obs. ff. Deaco.y. 
tDekrng, v. Obs. ff. De- II. 2 + King.] 
trans. To depose fa king) ; to dethrone. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 75 Edward being thus 
de-kinged, the Embnssie rode joyfully backe to London. 

Dekle, variant of Deckle. 

Del, obs. f. Deal sb.*, and of Dole, mourning, 
f Delate, v. Obs. rare . [ad. L. deldbi to slip 
down, f. De- I. 1 + labi to slide, fall.] ijilr. To 
glide down. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. Pref., There is no Jurgia 
Mentis to pert art your Cogitations from detebing through 
the Golden Chanels of Experience. 

Dela’bialize, v. [f. De- II. i + Labial a. + 
-IZE.] trans. To deprive of its labial character. 

1875-6 Sweet in Trans. Philo l . Soc. 568 When the o of 
hano becamedelabialized into a in Frisian. 

fDela'biate, v. Obs. rare. [Incorrectly f. L. 
detain (see Delabe) + - ate s.] = Delabe. 

1632 W. Lithgow Trav. vn. 318 The abundant Snow . . 
dissolving in streamer, to the Lake Zembria, it ingorgeth 
Nylus so long as the matter delabiates. 

t Dela'hrate, v. rare. [f. F. delabrer to 
shatter, dilapidate, ddlabre dilapidated, tattered ; 
of unknown origin : see Littre and Hatzfeld.] 
To dilapidate, ruin. Hence Dela’brated///. a . 

1813 Forsyth Remarks Excurs . Italy 292 You can dis- 
tinguish at once the three delabrated craters upon which 
the city forms a loose amphitheatre. 
tDela’Ce, m Obs. rare— l . [a. F. dttacer, in 
OF. dcs- (De* I. 6) + later to Lace.] trans. To 
untie, undo. 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 259 My onely ioy regarde 
you this my wofull case, Sith none but your disdaine, my 
fvorrow can delace. 

Delacerate, -ation, obs. ff. Dilacekate, etc. 
t Delacriinate, v. Obs~ 0 In 7 delachry-. 
[f. L. delacrimdre to shed tears, weep, f. De- I. I , 
3 + lacrimdrc to -weep, lacrima tear.] ‘ To weepe ’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

Delacrima'tion. Also 7 delachry-, 7-9 
delncry-. [ad. L. delaerimdtion-cm , n. of action 
fi om delacrimdre (see prec.).] Weeping or shedding 
of tears {obs .) ; a superabundant flow of an aqueous 
or serous humour from the eyes ; epiphora. 

1623 Cockeram, DelacJirymation, a weeping. 1640 Park- 
inson Theat. Bat. 223 It procureth frequent and strong 
neering, often times even unto delacrymation. 1727 Bailev 
vol. H, Delacrymation , the falling down of Humours, the 
Waterishncss of the Eyes, or a weeping much. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. I.cx., Delacrymation, a synonym of Epiphora. 

Dela’Criniative,**- Also dclacry-. [f.ppl. 
stem of L. delacrimdre (see prcc.) + -IVE.] (a.) 
* Having power to stop the flow of tears ; also, fb.) 
applied to substances which produce a great flow 
of tears * {Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

[18 ix Hoorr.R Med. Diet., De lachrymal iva, medicines 
which dry the eyes, first purging them of tears.) 

Delacta*tion. [f. De- I. 6 + Lactation'.] 
a. The act of weaning ; b. * artificial arrest of the 
secretion of milk 1 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

X727 Bailty vol. 11 , Delactation, a weaning from the 
Breast. 1730-6 (folio). Hence in Jo!iN£;s and mod. 
Diets. 


Delai, -ance, -menfc, etc. : see Delay, etc. 
Delaine (d/ 3 F*‘n). [Short for muslin delaine , 
F. mousseline de laine lit. 1 woollen muslin 5 , so 
called as being a woollen tissue of great thinness 
or fineness.] Originally called in full mousseline - 
or intesltn-de-laine : A kind of light textile fabric, 
chiefly used for women’s dresses ; originally made 
of wool, now more commonly of wool and cotton, 
and generally printed. 

a. 1840 Thackeray Shabby Genteel Story iii. Dressed in 
a sweet yellow mousseline de laine. 1862 Lond. Rev. 26 July 
87 These were muslin-de-laines . . made with a cotton weft 
and a woollen warp. 

/ 3 . 1849 Glasgow Exam. 23 June 3/1 A lot of beautiful 
De Laine dresses, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V , (1887) 78 
The poor old green de-Iaine. 1891 Leeds Mercury 25 May 
5/2 Pretty gowns of black delaine figured with coloured 
flower sprays. 

Delait;e. obs. ff. Delate, Dilate ; obs. Sc. pa. 
pple. of Delete. 

Delaminate (cblarmin^t), v. Biol. [f. De- 
1 . 1, 2 + L. lamina thin plate, leaf, layer: see -ate 3 . 
(Cf. L. delaminare, to split in two.)] tram, and 
■ intr. To split into separate layers. 

| 1877 Huxley Anat. Inn. Anim. iii. 157 note, In other 

) species of Actinia and in Alcyonium, the pJanuin seems to 
1 delaminate. 

| Delamination (dHceminFkJbn). Biol. [n. of 
{ action from prec.] The process of splitting into 
separate layers : spec, applied to the formation of 
the layers of the Blastoderm (q.v.). 

3877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 115 note. The forma- 
tion of the gastrula by delamination, or splitting of the 
; walls of an oval shut planula-sac into two layers. x886 H. 

( Spencer in \q(h Cent. May 764 The next stage of develop- 
| ment. .is reached in two ways — by invagination and by de- 
lamination. 

; Delapidate, etc., obs. form of Dilapidate, etc. 
i [Delapsation : a spurious word in Webster, 
j copied in subsequent Diets. ; see Delassation.] 
f Dela'pse, sb. Obs. rare . [ad. L. delaps-us 
j downfall, descent, f. deldbi (see next).] Falling 
i down, dotvnfall, descent. 

’ . CX630 Jackson Creed, v. xi. Wks. IV. 85 By their delapse 
i into these bodily sinks of corruption. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 548 They [comfrey roots] . . conibit the de- 
lapse of humours. 

Delapse (,dfl£e*ps), v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
delaps -, ppl. stem of deldbi to slip or fall down, f. 
De- I. 1 + labi to slip, fall.] intr. To fall or slip 
down, descend, sink. lit. and Jig. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (VV.de W. 1531) 203 The diuyne fatherly 
voyce d elapsed & commynge downc from his magnifyeent 
glory. 1653 Biggs New Disp. P243 Nature is delapsed into 
that dotage and folly. 1848 VVornum in Led. Painting by 
R. A.'s 79 tide, Greece, .delapsed into a Roman province. 
Hence Dela-psed///. a. 

i6zz Drayton Poly-olb. xxviii. (1748) 370 Which Anne 
deriv’d alone, the right, before all other, Of the delapsed 
crown, from Philip her fair mother. 1631 J. Done Poly - 
doron 183 Those Delapsed Angells. 1730-6 Bailey (folio', 
Dclapsed [ with Physicians), a bearing or falling down of the 
womb, of the fundament, etc. [An error for Delapsion of 
ed. 1721 ; reproduced in Johnson and some mod. Diets.] 
18x9 H. Busk Fcstricut hi. 423 Am I debas’d, delaps'd, de- 
funct, forsooth, My orb eclips’d, or day-star set, in truth? 

t Dela'psion. Obs. [f. L. type dclapsidn’em, 
n. of action f. deldbi , delaps - : see prec.] A falling 
down ; in Path. = prolapsus. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 954 (R.) That the same 
rays being carried so great a way, should have their fric- 
tions, fluxions, and delapsions. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Delapsion , a slipping, sliding or falling down : In the Art 
of Physick, a falling or bearing down of the Womb, Funda- 
ment, Guts, etc. 1721 in Bailey (cf. prec,). 
t Dela’sli, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. detacher 1 to 
discharge’ (Cotgr.), in OF. deslachicr , f, des-, de- 
(De- I. 2,6) + lacker L. I ax are to loosen.] 
trans. To discharge, let fly. 

1582-8 Ilist. J antes VI (1804) 247 A number of English 
bowmen delashet some arrowes againes the Scotish com- 
pany. 1590 R. Bruce Scrm. Sacrament Giijb (Jam.), 
Against this ground they delash their artillerie siclike. x6o6 
Birnie Kirk-Buriall (1838) 11 To stand out against the 
thunder-bolts of death delashed by God. 

t Dela'Ssable, a. Obs.-” erron. -ible. [ad. 
L. delassdbilisl) Capable of being wearied out. 

1727 Bailey vol. 1 1 , Dclassible, that may be tired. 1730-6 
— (folio). Hence 1775 in Ash. 

+ Delass action. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. L. delassdre to weary or tire out, f. de-, De- I. 3 
+ lassdrc to weary.] Fatigue, weariness. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 11. ii. (1732) X02 [The birds] are 
able to continue longer on the Wing without Delassation. 
X727 Bailey vol. II, Delassation, a tiring or wearying. 
Dela-ssitude, v. noncc-wd. [De- II. 2.] trans. 
To deliver or recover from lassitude. 

1807 W. Irving in Life * Lett. (1862) 1 . 163 The. .method 
by which you dclassilude yourself after tbe fatigues of an 
evening s campaign. 

Delate (d/lF'tl, v . Also 6 Sc. delait, (j- 7 di- 
la.te, 7 Sc. deloat. [f, L. deldt~, ppl. stem of 
defer-re to bear or bring away or down, convey, 
deliver, report, indict, accuse, etc. ; with 4, cf. 
med.L. dcldtdre to bring before a judge, indict, 
accuse, freq. of deferred see Defer v.~. 


(The stem Id/- \*-tldt-) belongs to a different root (*tld. 
Gr. TAa-eu' to bear), used to supply defective parts of/Vr/Y.)} 
f 1 . trans. To carry down or away, convey to a 
particular point ; —Defer z>.~ 1. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 15 The bone of the cheeke .. 
hath a round hole. . through which is transmitted a portion of 
the ihyrd conjugation ofSinewes, delated to the Mosaics of 
the nose. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 209 To try exactly the time 
wherein Sound is Delated. 

+ 2 . To tender or offer for acceptance or adop- 
tion ; = Defer vf 2. Obs. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII {1878) 119 This 
good Bishop did . . refuse the oath delated to him for the con- 
firmation of the said divorce. _ 1875 Poste Gains 11. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 224 On the incapacitation of the first heres institutus 
the inheritance would be instantaneously delated (offered 
for acceptance) to the heres substitutus or to the successor 
ab intestato. 

j* 3 . To hand down or over, transfer; to refer (a 
matter to any one). Obs. 

1653 Howell Venice 201 Which charge and singular trust 
was delated unto them for their extraordinary prudence. 
a 1659 Osborn Characters , <5 c. Wks. (1673) 617 The Abstract 
of all Delated Dignities, a X734 North Exam. 11. v. § 24 
(1740) 330 In a Nation that hath Established Laws, all 
Questions of Right and Wrong are delated to executive 
Power. 1858 M asson Milton 1 . 342 The King delates them 
[Instructions] to the two Archbishops; each Archbishop is to 
see to their execution by the bishops of his own province. 

4 . To accuse, bring a charge against, impeach; 
to inform against; to denounce to a judicial tri- 
bunal, esp . that of the Scotch ecclesiastical courts. 

15x5 in Douglas's Wks. (1874) I. p. Ixi, Comperit Master 
Gavin Douglas . . and schew how . . he was delatit to be ane 
evile man in diuers poyntis. 2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. 414 Ane wikit limmare. .quhilk was oftimesdilatit 
of adultry. 1609 Skene R eg. Maj., Treat. 132 Gjf he quha 
is suspect, or delated to haue committed treason, is fugitiue. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 53 He wes delated to the 
Presbyterie. 1776 Johnson in Boswell , Case Jas . Thomson, 
If a minister be thus left at liberty to delate sinners from the 
pulpit . . he may often blast the innocent. 1834 H. Miller 
Scenes «$• Leg. xix. (1857) 280 They deliberated together., 
on delating her as a witch before the presbytery of Tain. 
1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. iii. 319 He will delate me to 
the English Resident at Brussels for a Jacobite spy. 
b. To report, inform of (an offence, crime, fault). 
1582-8 Hist, yames VI (rito-j) 107 He imediatlie come to 
Edinburgh, and thair delaitit his turpitude to the judge 
criminall. 1605 G. Powel Rcjut. Epist. Puritan-Pa/ist 
28 To punish the crimes delated vnto him. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone ti. vi, They may delate My slackness to my patron. 
3848 J. H. Newman Loss 4- Gain 11. ix. 208 Facts like these 
were, in most cases, delated to the Head of the house to 
which a young man belonged. 

5 . To relate, report. 

a 3639 Srottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 185 He . . de- 
lated tbe matter to the Queen. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 246 This party division is necessary to induce 
each to watch and delate to the people the proceedings of 
the other. 1862 Sir H. Taylor St. Clement's Eve 1. iii. Still 
of the art itself I spare to speak, Delating but, in quality of 
witness, Tbe art’s practitioners as I have known them. 
Hence Dela'ted///. a., Delating vbl. sb. 
i S99_Jas. I BucriA. Awpoi' (1603) xoo The nature and by- 
past life of the dilated person. 1708 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. n. 11. iii. (1743) 366 When the delated father, 
i. e. the man whom the woman chargeth, appears, he is 
examined. 1820 Ess. Witchcraft 9 Their delating of one 
another, as it is called. 

Delate, obs. form of Dilate, Delete. 
Delatinize, -ed, -ation : see De- II. 1. 
Delation (d/D^Jon). Also 6-7 dilation, fnd. 
L. deldtion-em information, accusation, denuncia- 
tion, n. of action from deldt -, ppl. stem of deferre\ 
see Delate «/.] 

f 1 . Conveyance (to a place), transmission. Obs. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 33 Holes in these bones for 
the delation of nourishment. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 129 In 
Delation of Sounds, the Enclosure of them preserveth them, 
and causeth them to be heard further. Ibid. § 149 A plain 
Dilation of the Sound, from the Teeth to the Instrument of 
hearing. Ibid. § 209 It is certain that the Delation of Light 
is in an Instant. 

2 . Handing down (to a new possessor', handing 
over, transference. Obs. (exc. in Rom. Law). 

x68i Wharton Epochse <S- /Znr)Vks. (1 68^) 47 The role de- 
lation of the Empire, on Augustus Carsar, become of happy 
consequence to the Spaniards. . 1875 Poste Gaius 11. Comm. 
(ed_. 2) ino The only title required . .was the overture or de- 
lation of the inheritance and vacancy of possession. 

3 . An accusing or bringing a charge against, esp . 
on the part of an informer; informing against; 
accusation, denouncement, criminal information. 

3578 Sc. Poems x hth C. II. 183 Priests, burne na xna, Of 
wrang delation ye may hyre . . And let abjuring go. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. jjj. iii, 323 Such things .. in a man that’s iust. 
They’re close dilations [so F. x, Q. 2, 3 ; Q. 1 denotements] 
working from the heart, That Passion cannot rule, sbyi 
Rehy. Wotton. (1672) 307 Three Gentlemen .. who recrive 
all secret Delations on matter of practice against the Re* 
publick. a 1639 Sfottiswood Hist . Ch. Scot. H. (1677) 
Upon some envious delations the King became jealous of 
him. _ 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 372 That court is 
try criminals sent to it by the national assembly, or brought 
before it by’ other courses of delation. 1862 MnRiVALnAVitf* 
F.ntp.{ 186=) VII. lxii. 386 In criminal cases, .the interference 
of a mere stranger was unauthorized delation. 1893 Dublm 
Rev. July 640 His [Abbe Dupin’s] delation to the Archbishop 
of Paris by Bossuct. 

Delation, obs. var. of Dilation, delay. 
Delative, obs. form of Dilative. 
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Delator (d/l^*tar). Also 6 delatour, ^ -later, 
-laiter ; 6-7 di*. [a. L. delator informer, accuser, 
denouncer, agent-n. of deferre {ppl. stem delai-) : 
see Delate v.] An informer, a secret or profes- 
sional accuser. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. \Vks. (1846) I. 81 Whosoevir wald j 
delaite any of heresye, he was heard : no respect nor con- * 
>ideratioun had what mynd the delatour hayre to the persone 
delated. 1598 Stow Surv. xliii. (1603) 472 In this Court he 
heard those that are delators or informers in popular and 
penal actions. 1649 Br. Hall Cases Cousc.n. vii. 134 Hence 
it is that Delators, and Informers, have in all happy and 
well-governed States, been ever held an infamous and odious 
hind of Cattell. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. I. xiv. 311 A for- 
midable army of sycophants and delators. 1874 Farrar | 
Christ II. lx. 3S7 There might be secret delators in that • 
very mob. 

Delator, -our, obs. forms of Dilatob, a delay, j 
Delato*rian, a. nonce-tad. [f. Delator after ! 
fr&lorianl) Of informers or spies. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris Pref., That Delatorian { 
Cohort which Lord S— dm — th . . has organized, 
t Dela’tory, a. Obs. [ad. L. delalori-us , f. i 
delator: see prec. and -ORY.] Of the nature of ' 
criminative information or accusation. j 

x6o8 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues <$■ V. 11. 83 (Busie-Bodie) J 
There can no Act passe without his Comment, which is ever 1 
far-fetch’t, rash, suspicious, delatorie. 1609 Bp. W. Barlow | 
Attszo. Nameless Cath. 107 Which delight in such Caliun- ( 
niations, and vse those Delatory accusations. 

Delatory, obs. form of Dilatory. 

Delature, obs. var. of Dilatdbe, delay. 
tDela*vy, des-, di-, ais-, a. Obs. Also j 
-lavee, lav 6. [a. OF. deslavi washed away, over- j 
flowed, like a flood or inundation, f. des- L. dis- ' 
+ lave washed. 

The OF. word had also the sense ‘ wmvashed (De- 1 . 6), 
befouled, dirty*, retained in Swiss Romance ; and perhaps j 
this was present in some of the English examples under | 
sense 2.] 

1 . Of floods : Overflowing, abundant. 

a 1400-50 A lexamier 1351 (MS. D.) par flowe owt of fresh ' 
wynne flodezenowe, So Jargly& so de la vy [MS. A.delauylj']. • 

2 . Of speech or behaviour: Going beyond j 

bounds, immoderate, unbridled, dissolute. i 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (xSSo) 306 Pise freris ben doumbe . . 1 
when f>ei shulde speke . . hut J?ei ben dilauy in heere tungi% ; 
in gabbyngis & other iapis. — Set. Wks. III. 388 [Freris] • 
ben moste dislavy of hor veyn speche and worldly, c 2386 j 
Chaucer Pars. V. 555 As seith Salamon, The amyable 
tonge is the tree of Ivf . . and soothly a deslauee [z’.r. deslaue, j 
dislave, disselaue ; Vulg. Prov. xv. 4, imutoderata ] tonge I 
sleeth the spirites of hym that repreueth and eek ofhym that 
is repreued. Ibid. 760 Mesure also, that restreyneth by 
reson the deslauee [ v.r . dislave, delaue, delavy] appetit of 
etynge. 0x422 Hoccleve Jereslaus 1 Wife 901 A shipman 
which was a foul lecchour . . to his contree Him shoop lede j 
hire this man delauee. - j 

Hence +Dela*vily adv. [see above, sense 1]; j 
*[Dela*viness. | 

_ c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 298 Dilavynesse of tunge 
in spekinge wordis of>er ban Goddis is passynge fro good re- , 
ligioun. 1447 Bokenham Scynfys (Roxb.) 156 Mary Maw- 
delyn . . hir youthe in dislavynesse Of hir body so unshame- * 
fastly She dispendyd. a 1500 Prose Legends in A nglia VII I. . 
16S, I shent myselfe wij? so grete delauynesse, tumvnge to j 
my-selfe after f>e sermon. 

Delay (dfl?*), sb. Forms: 3-6 delaie, 3-7 
delaye, 4 delai, (4-6 dilaye, 5 deley, delee), 
3- delay. [ME. a. F. dilai (12th c. in Littre), 
also in OF. delei, deloi , Cotgr. (i6ti) delay , f. OF. , 
delaier , in mod.F. dilayer : see Delay v. (Not » 
immediately cognate with It. dilalafi] \ 

1 . The action of delaying; the putting off or de- 1 

ferring of action, etc. ; procrastination, loitering ; 1 
waiting, lingering. . 

IZ97 R. Glouc. (1724) 421 Somme feynede a delay, & somme i 
al out wyb seyde. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (iS£o) 305 pel seken . 
. . faU dilayes to lette knowyng of treupe. 14x3 Lydc. 
Pilgr. Sowle 1. xviii. (18591 *8 Tnou shall nought with such > 
delayes and excepcyons escape. 1548 Hall Ckron. 241 b, , 
Sent Ambassadors. .with faire woordes, and frivolous de- \ 
laies. 1583 Holly band Cam fa di Fior 47 To do so great 1 
an enterprise, I make no delay. 1600 ShaKS. A. V. L. 11 r. j 
ii. 207 One inch of delay more, is a South-sea of discouerie ; > 
I pre'thee tell me, who is it quickely. x6os — Ham . in. i. 72 j 
For who would beare . . the Lawes delay. The insolence of , 
Office, a x6z8 Preston Xew Ccyt. (1634) 435 Delay in all j 
things is dangerous, but procrastination in takeing the offer 
of Grace, is the most dangerous thing in the World. 167S i 
Otway Friendship in F. 39 Come, come, delayes are dan- 
gerous. ^ 1887 Bowen Virg. AEnetd vi. 846 Fabius thou, 
whose timely delays gave strength to the state. 

comb. x8xo Bent ham Packing (1821* 264 Observing the 1 
House of Lords to haw , . become, in respect of its appellate { 
jurisdiction, converted into a sort of delay-shop. 

b. The fact of being delayed or kept waiting for j 
a time; hindrance to progress. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass . I. 79 These Delays j 
from the Wind . . were a great Check to [our] Hopes. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 384 There will be a delay of a day. 

2 . Phrases, a. Without delay : without waiting, 
immediately, at once. 

c 1275 Lay, 17480 pat hii come to Ambres-buri wip houte 
delaie. 1375 Barbour Bruce nr. 3S 5 He thocht, but mar 
delay, In-to pc manland till arywe. 1382 Wyclif Acts xxv. 

17 Withoute ony delay. . I . . comaundide the man for to be 
ladd to. c 14*0 Az’ozv. Arth. (Camden) xxii. He wold pay 
my rawnnsone With-owtyn delees. 1548 Hall Ckron. 214 
Without delay they armed them selfe. and came to defence 


thegates. 1747 Wes lev Prim. Physic (1762) p.xxvl, Without 
Delay to apply to a Physician that fears God. Med. 1 must 
return without delay. 

+ b. To put or set in delay: to delay, defer, put 
off. Obs. 

x 393 Gower Conf. I. 274 The sentence of that ilke day 
May none appele sette in delay, c 2470 Henry Wallace 
vm. 704 And thus thai put the battaill on delay. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxL 77, I requyre only that he putte this 
tliyng in delaye for a ceitayn space of tyxne. 

Delay (dflF**), vA Forms : 3 delai^en, 3-6 
delaie (n, (4 deley, dylaye), 4-6 delaye, 3- 
delay. [ME. a. OF. delaier , delayer (also deicer, 
deleter, deloier. , des/-, dell-, dil-, dal-, do/-, to put off 
(an event, or person), to retard, to defer; in mod. 
F. dilayer (16th c. in Littre and Hatzf.), but delayer 
in Cotgr. 1611. 

The derivation of the F. word is difficult. The sense is 
that of late L. di Id tare {Tin Cange), freq. of differre to defer, 
delay, put off ; but this does not account for the actual form, 
since it could only give an OF. dileer or (with Rom. prefix; 
dcsleer.] 

1 . Irons. To pnt off to a later time; to defer, 
postpone, f To delay time : to put off time. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. S7/30 And bide pat he it delate Ane 
preo jer. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724' 513 Me nolde nou^t, that is 
crouninge leng delated were. 2393 Gower Conf. III. 290 
For to make him afered,The kinge his time hath so delaied. 
2489 Caxton Faytcs of A. 1. xxii. 6S To delaye the bataylle 
vnto another day. 1586 B. Young Guazzos Ciz’. Cottv. iv. 
zSxb, Delaie the sentence no longer. *594 West mid Pi. 
Symbol. Chancerie § 140 Who . . with faire promises delaied 
time, and kept the said C. D. in hope from yeare to ysare. 
x6xx Bible Matt. xxiv. 48 My Lord delayeth his comming. i 
1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 1. i. 41 Th* unprofitable moments . . 

1 hat . . still delay Life’s instant business to a future day. 
1821 Shelley Promt th. Xjnb. 111. iii. 6 Freedom long desired 
And long delayed. 1847 Gkote Greece 1. xl. (2862) III. 433 
He delayed the attack for four days. 

b. with infin. To defer, put off. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 3 How lange dylayes pou to 
gif grace. x6xx Bible Ex. xxxiL x When the people saw 
that Moses delayed to come downe. 1799 Cowper Cast - 
aivayv. Some succour, .[they] Delayed not to bestow. 1847 
Tennyson Priur. iv. 8 S Delaying as the lender ash dela3's 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green. 

t c. With personal object : To put (any one) 
off, to keep him waiting. Obs. 

1388 Wycuf A cts xxiv. 22 Felix delayede hem. 15x2 Act 
4 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 2 If.. the same Collectours . . unreason- 
ably delay or tary the said Marchauntes. 1530 Palsgr. 
510/1, 1 delaj-e one, or deferre hym, orpuc hym backeof his 
purpose. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir.^ Events 88 
It was not lit shee should delay him with faire wordes. 
X768 Blackstose Comm. III. 209 Where judges of any 
court do delay the parties. 

2 . To impede the progress of, cause to linger or 
stand still ; to retard, hinder. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 261. Her wo to telle thanne as- 
saieth, But tendre shame her word delaieth. 1634 Milton 
Counts 494 Thyrsis ! whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 1709 Steele 
Patter No. 39 r 4 Joy and Grief can hasten and delay 
Time. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob 11. 197 The unwilling sojourner, I 
whose steps Chance in that desert has delayed. 1856 Kane t 
A ret. Expl. 1 1 , xv. 261 To delay the animal until the hunters , 
come up. I 

3 . intr. To put off action ; to linger, loiter, tarry. 1 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. Ixix, A womans guyse is j 
evermore to delaye. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, m. ii. 180 1 
Aduantage feedes him fat, while men delay. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 247 So spake th’ Eternal Father . . nor delaid the I 
winged Saint After his charge receivd. 1850 Tennyson In j 
Mem. lxxxiii, O sweet new-year delaying long. .Delaying j 
long, delay no more. j 

b. To tarry in a place. (Now only poetic.') 

1654 H. L’Estrange C/tas. I (1655) 3 Paris being . . in | 
his way to Spain, he delaid there one day. a 1878 Bryant [ 
Poems, October, Wind of the sunny south ! oh still delay, | 
In the gay woods and in the golden air. 

c. To be tardy in one’s progress, to loiter. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xiv. § 9 There seem to be cer- 
tain bounds to the quickness and slowness of the succession 
of those ideas . . beyond which they can neither delay nor 
hasten. 

t Delay*, ^. 2 Obs. Forms : (6 delaye, deley), 
6-7 delaie, delay, (dilay). [a. F. dilayer (13th 
c. in Hatzf.), in Cotgr. deslayer 1 to supple, soften, 
allay, soake, steepe delayer 1 to macerate, allay 
or soften by steeping, &c . ; also to make thin 
in OF. desleicr, desloier , app. = Pr. dcslegar. It. 
dileguare, Sp. desleir -Rom. *dis-ligare, to un- 
bind, disunite, f. L. Dis- with separative force + 
ligare to bind. Cf. Allay vA III, and Allay v.-l\ 

1 . traits. To weaken by admixture (as wine with 
water); to dilute, temper, qualify; = Allay vA 
14, 15 - 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg. 35 b/x His wyne must be 
claret delaied. 1562 Bulleyn J 5 k. Simples 24 b. The same 
water is wholsome to delaie wine. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Forme 419 Dilay it with sufficient quantitie of 
Fountaine water. 1624 R. Davenport City Nightcap 1. in 
Hazl. Dcdstey XIII. 1x4 She can drink a cup of vine not 
delayed with water. 

fig. 1555 J evel Def ApoL (161 1) 248 Allowing the words, 
he thought it best, .to delay, and qualify the same with some 
Construction. 

b. To debase (coin) by admixture of alloy ; = 

Allay v.- i . 

15S6 Sir E. Hobv Pci. Disc. Truth xlix. 239 They, .-which 
clippcj waste and delaye coyne. 


2. To mitigate, assuage, quench; — Allay t'.i 
8. 11. 

*53° Palsgr. 510/2 ThL> is a soverayne medycine for it hath 
delayed my payne in lesse than halfe an hour. 1578 Late 
Dodoens iv. iriu siS It delayeth the swelling of them that 
have the Dropsie. 1590 Spenser F . Q , hi. xii. 42 iLcxe 
dreadful! flames she also found delayd And quenched. 1503 
Holland Plutarch’s if or. 19 The minglit.g of water with 
wine, delaieth and taketh away the hurtfull force thereof. 

3 . To soak, steep, macerate, rare. 

2578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxx. 697 Of the same beries [of 
Buckthorn] . . soked or delayed in Allora water, they make 
a fayre yellowe colour. 1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Ten*, 
Dcsleer, and destremfer, to soake, to deley. 

Delays able, a. rare. [f. Delay v . 1 or sb. + 
-able.] That may be delayed ; subject to delay. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Pool of 'Qua/. (1792) II. xx8 Law thus 
divisible, debateable, and delayable. 

Delayal. ? an. [f. Delay vA + -al : cf. be- 
tray all] The action of delaying; retardation. 

1890 J.^ Hutchinson Archives Surf. 22S The delayal of 
venous circulation. 

t Delay*ance. Obs. Also 4 delaiance. [a. 
OF. delaiatice , delay ancc (Godef.), f. delayer jo 
Delay : see -axce.] Delaying, delay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26135 (Cott.) Him reu his sinnes sare. 
and fer-think his lang delaiance. 2625 tr. Boccaccio' s De- 
cameron II. 134 How little delayance.. ought to be in such 
as would not have an enchantment to be hindered. 


Delayed (d/H*-d», ppl. rr.i [f. Delay vA + 

-ED L] Deferred, retarded, etc. : see the verb. 

2552 Huloet, Delayed, compercndinatus, procrastinatus, 
tardatus. 1879 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 170 It was 
only a delayed, not a prevented growth. 2SS0 Jefferies 
Gt. Estate 195 Nothing was said about the delayed visit. 

+ Delayed, ///• a A Obs. [f. Delay v.~ + 
-ed 1 .] Diluted, weakened by admixture; also 
transf. of colours. 

1543 Trahfron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. xLy. 29 Ye may gy\ e 
hym also delayed wine of small strength. 1597 Gek-arde 
Herbal 1. xcvii. § 2. 155 A fine delaied purple colour. x6xo 
Holland Camden’s Brit. (1637) 476 Somewhat yellowish 
like delayed gold. 1688 R. Holme Armoury li. 295 Of a 
delaj-ed chestnut-colour. 

Delayer (dflr'-aj'. Now rare. [f. Delay r. 1 
+ -eb 1 . Cf. OF. delaycur, dilaycur.'] One who 
(or that which) delays. 

1. One who lingers or tarries ; one who puts off 
doing something, a procrastinator. 

rs3r El votGov. t. xxiv. Called . .Fabius Cunetator. that is 
to saye the tariar or delayer. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 111. 
8 x Being no Souldier, a coward, and an extream delayer. 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (18 ix) IV. 92 To quicken the 
delayer in his resolutions. 1890 Blackzv. Mag. CXLVI 1 . 267 
The dear delayers Whose part is over, but they do not go. 

+ b. with inf One who delays to do something. 
Obs. rare. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 93 Re- 
fuisers or delayers to mak peyment. 1653 Baxter Chr. Con- 
cord xix. B ij b, Delayers or deniers to consent to the matter. 

2. (With obj. genitive.) One who (or that which) 
retards or hinders ; one who puts off or defers. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. A Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 32 Cratcher> 
of coyne, delayers of process e. 1642 Rogers A' a am an 26 
'Fhe furtherer or delayer of his owne grace, a 1745 Swift 
Char. Hen. II. Wks. 1824 X. 391 A delayer of justice. 
x8B8 Pall Mall G. 16 Jan. 6/1 He was a Yankee inventor. 
He had patented early-rising machines, burglar delayers., 
and. .other curious appliances. 

+ Del ay ’ f i l l, a. Obs. rare. [f. Delay sb. -f 
-fcl.] Full of or characterized by delay; dilator)'. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvn. xxL 644 By whose cold and 
dclayfull proceedings. .Anniball now these ten yeares had 
remained in Italic. 1615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 1041 Now 
the. .queen Will surely satiate her delayful spleen. 

Delaying (dH^ iq), vbl. sbA The action of 
Delay vA, q.v. ; putting off, tanying, etc. ; delay. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xii. 1 Haly men . . plenand Jmim 
of delaiynge. c 1440 Hylton Sca/a Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
ii. vii. And thenne .. wvthoute ony delayenge he forgeuyth 
the synne. ci$oo Meins ine 244 Goo we thenne. . without 
dylayeng. 1583 Stubbes Ana/. Abus. xi. (1882) 9 This 
deferring and delaieng of poore mens causes. 2659 G AUDEN 
7 'cars of Ch. 235 Few do pay them without delayings, de- 
falkings, and defraudings. Mod. By’ delaying he has loir 
his chance. 

+ Delaying, vbl. sb.- Obs. Allaying, temper- 
ing ; alloying : see Delay v.- ... 

1473 Warjcw. Chrcn. 4 The same ry°H« ^ put vnj. d. cf 
alev. and so weved riij. d. more by delay nge. 1549 Latimer s 
yd Serm. bef. Edzv. VI (Arb.) £6 margin, Scsvp'Aovs -- 
in delayinge of hys wyne wyth water. ■» 

Delaying,///.*. That delays: see Delay*.'. 
1649 Bp.Guthkie Mem. (i 7 m )74 Ym did his S 1 '' 

ii a fair and delaying answer, until the meeting o. me r-eers. 

Hence Delay -lugly adv. 

1 864 T ExtrvsoN* Erl. A rj. r i And vet s « 
delaying!}* With many a scarce-behe'uh.e acea t. 

+ Delayment. Obs. 4 delaiemea- 

[ME. a. OF. debate-, delayement (also delee-.deUe-, 
dcloic-x f. delayer lo Delay vJ + -jil.nt.] The 
action of dela\ring ; delay. 

.j^Gcu-zRC^/lMHemadenondeJmernmiLEu^tA 

h ¥MS^U debars, 
f. delai sb^DELAT : fee -OLS.] Given to, or cnar 


acterized by, delay: dilator). 

1469 Sir J. Pastor ro Let.. II. ho- t'-r 3 - 


[££ Ye delt wxtr.e 
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ryght delayous peple. 1494 Fabvax Ckron. vi. cliii. 140 
The parlyament of Fraunce . . is jyke vnto the Court of 
requestys. .in Englonde. How be it that is of moche gretter 
resorte of people, and therwith veray delayous. 

I! Del Credere (del kre'derf), allrib. nnd adv. 
phr. Comm. [It. = ‘of belief, of trust,’ f. del of the, 
credere to believe, believing, belief, trust.] A phrase 
expressing the obligation undertaken by a factor, 
broker, or commission merchant, when he guaran- 
tees and becomes responsible for the solvency of 
the persons to whom he sells. Hence del credere 
agent, account , etc. 

On del credere terms is a very common heading to invoices 
of goods sent to' agents in foreign or colonial places. Del 
credere commission : see quot, 1849. 

*797 Jacob's Law Diet., Del Credere , a commission del 
credere is an undertaking by an insurance-broker, for an 
additional premium, to insure his principal against the con- 
tingency of the failure of the under-writer. 1849 Freese 
Comm. Class-bk. 48 Under the item Charges, must be in- 
cluded a charge for guaranteeing the debt, called Delcredere 
or guarantee commission, when the consignee makes him- 
self responsible for the prompt payment of the debt. 1891 
Law Times XCI. 224/1 Nor is there any general presump- 
tion of law which fixes the broker with liability as a del 
credere agent. 

0 Dele (dpi* 1 ). [L. dele, 2nd sing. pres, imper. 
act. of del ere to Delete ; but perh. sometimes an 
abbreviation of de!eatur.\ — Deleatur, or imper- 
atively, * Delete (the letter, etc. marked) \ 
Commonly indicated by a d with a twisted and crossed 
head (&,). 

1841 in Savage Diet. Printing;. 

Dele, obs. form of Deal. 

+ Delea'gue, delcgue, v. Obs. [a. F. de- 
legucr (3rd sing. pres, dellguc), 15th c. in Hatzf., 
ad. L. delegare to Delegate.] = Delegate v. 

1567 Throgmorton Let. in Robertson Hist. Scot l. (1759) 

II. App. 43 A number of persons deleagued, and author- 
ized by her. 1623 Favine The at. Hon. 1. iv. 26 They 
delegued Great Pompey, to goe and make Warre. Ibid. 

III. vii. 394 The Gentlemen deleagued by the said Com- 
missaries. 

Del eat (e, obs. form of Delate v., Delete v. 

II Deleatur (dfl»V*-tt»z). [L. = ‘let it be de- 
leted’; 3rd sing. pres. subj. passive of delere to 
blot out, delete.] A written direction or mark on 
a printed proof-sheet directing something to be 
struck out or omitted ; hence Jig. 

1602 Parsons IFttm-lVord, f?c. n. ix. 70b (Stanf.b We 
pervert.. the ancient Fathers with the censure of dcleatur 
when any sentence Iyketh us not. 1640 Sir E. Dering Sp. 
on Relig. 23 Nov. iii. 7 The most learned labours of our . . 
Divines, must bee. .defaced with a Dcleatur. 1696 Evelyn 
Let. to W. Wotton 28 Oct., Dcleatur, therefore, wherever 
you meet it. 

t Delea*ve, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. De- II. 2 + 
Leaf, pi. leaves l\ 1 rents. To strip off (leaves) ; to 
defoliate. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxvit. xxxi, Thrise haue the 
leaues with winter been deleaued. 

Deleble, var. of Delible. 
f Dele ct, v. Obs. [ad. L. delecldre to De- 
light.] = Delights, (trails, and intr.) 

* 53 ° R- Wmytford Wcrke for Householders H ij, Yf you 
.. begyn somwhat to delecte in theyr maters, I advyse you 
dissymule. 1588 A. King tr. C a nisi u s' Catcch . 211 The 
thing in this lyf that delects indures bot a moment. 

Delectability (d/lektabi'liti). [ad. OF. dc- 
lectablcU, f. delectable : see next and -ITY. The 
earlier OF. was deli tablets, whence Delitability.] 
The quality of being delectable ; delectableness ; 
cotter, (in pi.) delectable things ; delights. 

CX440 Gesta Rom. Iii. 2-12 lHarl. MS.) pe worlde, that 
bihotithe to the swetnesse & dilectabilites. 1834 Beckford 
Italy II. 336, I have heard of this court and its delecta- 
bilitics. 1856 Lamps of Temple (ed. 3) 119 We will look . . 
at the delectnbilities of these three volumes. 1886 Holman 
Hunt in Con let up. Rez\ June 827 Looking at the picture as 
a picture should always be regarded — for its delcctability to 
the eye. 

Delectable (dtte'ktab’l), a. [ME. a. OF. de- 
lectable, ad. L. delectdbilis, f. delecldre to Delight : 
see -able. The earlier popular form in OF. was 
dclitable, Delitable. 

In Shaks. and P. Fletcher still stressed de‘tcc(able.\ 

Affording delight ; delightful, pleasant. 

Now little used in ordinary speech, except ironically or 
humorously ; used seriously in poetry' and elevated prose. 

c 1400 Maundcv. (1839) xtv. 155 A gret contrce and a fulle 
delectable. x4.. Tnnd ale's Vis. 1782 Musyk clere That 
full delcctabuli was to here. 1529 Mori: Com f. agst. Trib. 
hi. Wks. 1216/2 Delectable allectiues to moue a manne to 
synne. 1555 Eijen Decades 75 Suche newes and presenter as 
they brought were delectable tothekinge. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 
iv. ixxvi. 540 Woodrowe flowreth in May, and then is the 
smell most delectable. 1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. 
i. viii, Athenxus, a delectable Author. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vu. 539 Trees of God, Delectable both to beliold and taste. 
1684 Runyan /V/ A *r. n. 165 The Shepherds there, who 
welcomed them ..unto the delectable Mountains. 1759 
Sterne Trist. Shandy I. xi. Of which original journey., 
a most delectable narrative will be given in the progress of 
this work. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. v. 11. 230 note. 
For the beautiful lines in the second eclogue of Virgil we have 
this delectable hexametric version. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
lxiv. 31 When the delectable hour those days did fully 
determine. 18S0 H. J amts Ihmrolio in. 372 The old man 


had told him that he had a delectable voice. Mod. Advi. 
Delectable Lozenges, for clearing the throat. 

Dele'ctafaleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being delectable ; delightfulness. 

1526 Pitgr. Perf i W. de W. 1531) 280 b, The swetnes & 
delectablenes of this gyfte aboue all y e moost swete thynges. 
*555 Eden Decades 132 Pleasauntnesse of hylles, and delec- 
tablenes of playnes. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogt\ m. (*673) 
151/2 The delectablenes.s of the Gardens adjoyning. 1852 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. I. xiii. 252 A terrible draw- 
back on the delectableness of a kiss. 1879 J. Burroughs 
Locusts <5* IV. Honey 16 Half the delectableness is in break- 
ing down these frail walls yourself. 

Delectably (d/le’ktabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY ^.] In a delectable manner, delightfully. 

c 1400 MaUndev.(i839) xxvii. 278 Bryddes pat songen full 
delectabely. 1550 Bale Set. Wks.( 1849) 388 Of myrrh, balm, 
and aloes, they delectably smell. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 
11. (1682) 51 A neat Towm, and very delectably seated. 1754 
Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) II. 157 No life could pass 
more delectably than his. 

f DeTectary, a. Obs. [f. L. type *delectdri-us , 
whence also Ob', delitaire delectable, f. delectd-re 
to delight : see -ary L] Delectable, pleasant. 

c 1485 Digby Myst . (1882) in. 751 He hathe made me clene 
and delectary, the wyche was to synne a subiectary. 

Delectate (dTle’kteU, drlekte't), v. rare . [f. 
ppl. stem of L. delecldre to Delight : see -ate 3 ^ 5.] 
traits. To delight. (Affected or humorous.) 

1802 Lamb Curious Fragm.fr. Burton , The silly man . . 
thinketh only how best to delectate and refresh his mind. 
1841 Erased s flag. XXIII. 220, I also delectated myself 
greatly in the library. 1871 B. Taylor Faust ( 1875) II. 11. 
iii. 136 His art and favour delectate you [ rime create 
you]. 

Delectation (d/lekt£‘*Jbn). Also 4 -aciun, 
4-5 -acioun, 5-6 -acion, -acyon(e, etc. ; also 
dilect-. [a. OF. delectation (12th c. in Hatzf.), 
also delit acion (Godef.), ad. L. delectdtion-em, n. 
of action from delecldre to Delight.] The action 
of delighting ; delight, enjoyment, great pleasure. 

Formerly in general use, and denoting all kinds of pleasure 
from sensual to spiritual ; now (since c 1700) rarer, more or 
less affected or humorous, and restricted to the lighter kinds 
of pleasure. 

*3 -• S Augustin 730 in Horstmann Altcngl. Leg. 74 pat 
luttel dejectaciun pat he feled in his etyng. 1382 Wyclif 
2 Macc. ii. 26 Sothejy we curiden. .that it were delectacioun, 
or lykyng, of ymvitt to men wiliynge for to reede. 1435 
Misyn Fire of Love v. 9 Wyckyd treuly pis warld lufe, set- 
tand pere-in pe lust of pere delectacyone. 1526 Tindale 
2 Cor. xii. 10 Therefore have I delectacion in infirmities. 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. 32 To the glory of God, and to our 
honest delectation in earth. 1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 75 
It is pleasant to the pallat, and induceth..a smoothing 
delectation to the gullet, a 17x1 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 
1721 II. 96 Liking shoots up unheeded to Delight, And 
Delectations soon Consent excite. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Garth, ‘The Dispensary'. . appears . . to want something of 
poetical ardour and something of general delectation. 1846 
Dickens Cricket on Hearth i, Reproducing scraps of conver- 
sation for the delectation of the baby. 1892 Times 27 Dec. 
7/1 A great many other entertainments were provided for 
the public delectation. 

b. transf. Something that delights ; a delight. 

* 43 2_ 5 °. tr - Hidden (Rolls) I. 249 That the citesynnes 
scholde dispute of the commune profette yn tylle none : and 
not attende to eny other delectacion. 1536 Primer Hen. 
VIII , 149 Of mind Thou art the delectation. Of pure love 
the insuation. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 63 If solitari- 
nesse and living alone be your delectation. 

Delectible, Delection, obs. var. Delectable, 
Dilection. 

Jl Delectus (dfle’kttfs). [a. L. delectus selec- 
tion, choice, f. deligfrc to choose out, select ; f. 
De- I. 2 + legere to gather, cull, choose.] A selec- 
tion of passages from various authors, esp. Latin or 
Greek, for translation. 

[1814 R.Valpy (title). Delectus Sententiarum Gracarum.] 
1828 F. E. J. Valpy (title). Second Greek Delectus, or New 
Analecta Minora. 1836 — Second Latin Delectus, with 
English notes. 1865 Smiles Life of Watt 512 His first school- 
cxercises, down to his college themes, his delectuses. 1888 
Bernard World to Cloister v. 114 Such a caning as a small 
boy gets at school for not knowing his Delectus. 

|| Delectus person®. Law. [Lat. = ‘ choice of 
a person The choice or right of selection of a 
person to occupy any specific position or relation ; 
e.g. of one to be admitted as partner in any firm, 
or as tenant in a lease ; the right which each exist- 
ing partner or party to a contract has of being 
satisfied with the person whom it is proposed sub- 
sequently to admit into the firm or lease. 

. *848 Wharton Law Diet. s.v., The delectus personae, which 
is essential to the constitution of partnership. 1861 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scotl., Although the delectus persona? does not 
now exclude the tenant’s Jieirs, yet without the landlord’s 
consent, either express or implied.. a lease cannot be volun- 
tarily assigned or sublet. 

Delee, obs. form of Delay. 

Delee*rit, ppl. a. Sc. [pa. pple. of deicer — 
Delibe v., F. dflirer .] Crazed, out of one’s wits. 

*785 Burns Halloween xiv, For monie a ane has gotten 
frutht. An’ liv’d an* di’d deleerit. On sic a night. 

Deleet, obs. form of Delete. 

Delegable (de'lfgab’l), a. [f. L. delegd-rc to 
Delegate 4- -ble.] Capable of being delegated. 

x66o R. Siierikgham King's Suprern. viii. (1682] 85 The 
i Legislative power is delegable. 
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Delegacy (de-ligasi). [f. Delecait, sb.: see 

-ACT.] 

1 . The action or system of delegating ; appoint- 
ment of a person as a delegate ; commission or 
authority given to act as a delegate. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21 § x Great sum mes of money 
. .haue ben. .taken by the Pope, .for delegacies, & rescriptis 
in causes of contencions and appeles. 3614 Raleigh Hist. 
World v. ii. § 8 Understanding the majesty of Rome to be 
indeed wholly in the people and no otherwise in the senate 
than by way of delegacy or grand commission. 1626 State 
Trials, Dk. Buckhm. (R.\ They are great judges, a court of 
the last resort .. and this not by delegacy and commission, 
but by birth and inheritance. 1882 F foulkes in Macrn. blag. 
XLV. 204 So much for delegacies and appeals in the abstract. 
1888 Bryce A titer. Commw.W. iii. lxiii. 459 He is. .forbidden 
to hope for a delegacy to a convention. 

2 . A bpdy or committee of delegates ; + formerly 
also, a meeting of such a body. 

In the University of Oxford, a permanent committee, or 
board of delegates, entrusted with special business; as, the 
Delegacy of the Non-Collegiat£ Students: see Delegate 

2 b. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1657) 64 The 
plaintiff shall have his complaint approved by a set delegacy 
to that purpose. _ 163X Laud Wks. (1853) V. 49 Their pro- 
fessed aim was to dissolve the delegacy appointed for the 
ordering and settling of the statutes (of Oxford}. 1669 
Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 172 The Delegacy for 
printing of books met between 8 and 9 in the morn. 1671 
Ibid. II. 2x6 A conference^ or delegacy held in the lodgings 
of D r . Jo. Lamphire, principal of Hart hall. 1852 (see 
Delegate 2 bj. 1867 Times 13 Dec. 8/6 Youths residing 
entirely, .out of College would require special attention, and 
therefore it was proposed to create a delegacy — that is, an 
Academic Board — for that purpose. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon go The town-council of Montpellier proceeded to 
appoint a delegacy of eight persons to prepare a scheme for 
the college of Arts. 

D elegant (de’ligant). [ad. L. delegdnt-cm , 
pr. pple. of delegare to Delegate : so mod.F. dill- 
gant . ] One who delegates ; in Civil Law , one who, 
to discharge his debt to a creditor, assigns his own 
debtor to the latter, in his place. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 128 The Jurisdiction 
of the delegant and. delegate is one. 1644 Bp. Maxwell 
Prerog. Chr. Kings iv. 44 Samuel was onely the delegate, 
God was the principall and delegant. 1818 Colebrooke 
Oblig. < 5 - Contracts l. 214 The most frequent case of dele- 
gation is that of a debtor of the delegant, who, for his own 
discharge of a debt due by him, delegates that debtor to his 
own creditor. 

Delegate (deUg^t), sb. Also 5 Sc. diligat(e, 
7 delegat. [a. OF. dclegat (= mod.F. dlUgul, 
Sp. delegado , It. delegato), ad. L. delegdt-us, pa. 
pple. of delegare to Delegate, used as sb. in Ro- 
manic, like L. legatus . ] 

1 . A person sent or deputed to act for or repre- 
sent another or others ; one entrusted with authority 
or power to be exercised on behalf of those by 
whom he is appointed ; a deputy, commissioner. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 124 Take we 
heede to J>e popes & cardinals, .delegates & commyssaries. 
1461 Liber Pluscardensis XI. viii. (1877) I. 385 His [Gods] 
diligatis dois na thyng heire in vayn. 16x4 Selde.n Titles 
Hon. 252. The delegats of Bishops in temporall Jurisdiction 
. . were stii’d Vicedomini. a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 47 
Taught... by the Holy Ghost speaking in his delegates, in 
his ministers. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 501 Elect by Jove ms 
delegate of sway. 1876 E. Mellor Priest h. vii. 324 He [the 
priest] claims simply to stand as delegate of heaven. 

b. Now chiefly applied to one or more persons 
elected and sent by an association or body of men 
to act in their name, and in accordance with their 
instructions, at some conference or meeting at which 
the whole body cannot be present. 

x6oo Holland ZiVj'xxxm.xxiv. 838 There were appointed 
ten .Committees or Delegates [ legati]. 1775 Johnson Taix. 
no Tyr. 71 The delegates of the several towns and parishes 
in Cornwal. 1863 H. Cox Inst it. 1. viii. 107 Where there 
was a district of burghs, each Town Council elected a dele- 
gate, and the four or five delegates elected the member- 
1878 Jevons Print. Pol. Ecoti. 78 Sometimes three or more 
delegates of the workmen meet an equal number of delegates 
from the masters. > , . 

c. A layman appointed to attend an ecclesiastical 
council (of which the clergy or ministers are ex 
officio members). 

1828 in Webster; and in later Diets. 

2 . spec. a. A commissioner appointed by the 
crown under the great seal to hear and determine 
appeals from the ecclesiastical courts. These 
commissioners constituted the Court 0/ Delegates, 
or great court of appeal in ecclesiastical and Ad- 
miralty causes. 

1554 Act 1-2 Phil. < 5 - M. c. 8 § 29 All judicial Process 
made before any Ordinaries, .or before any Delegates upon 
any Appeals. X59X Harington Orl. Fur. xiv. lxxui» ln 
court s of Delegates and of Requests. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
191 The Court of Delegates.. wherein all Causes of ApP ca ‘ 
by way of Devolution from cither of the Archbishops are 
decided. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 66 The great com* 
of appeal in all ecclesiastical causes, vis. the court of dele- 
gates, indices delegati , appointed by the king’s commission 
under n is great seal, and issuing out ofcbancery» to represent 
his royal person. f 

b. In the University of Oxford : A member ol a 
permanent committee entrusted with some special 
branch of University business ; as, the Delegates of 
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Appeals in Congregation and in Convocation, of 
the University Press, of University Police, etc. 

c 1604 Sir T. Bodley in Reliq. Rod/. (1703) 196 As the 
Delegates have resolved, there shall be a Porter for the 
Library. 1660 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I, 316 In the 
same convocation, the Delegates’ decree was confirmed by 
the regents and non-regents, scil. that^ the overplus of the 
money .. should be employed in printing Gregorius Abul- 
pharagus. x668 Clarendon Press MSS., At a Meeting of the 
Delegats for Printing. 1671 Ibid., Ata Meeting of y* Delegats 
for the Physick Garden. 1700 Ibid., At a Meeting of y J 
Delegates for Acc u of y* University of Oxford. 1723 Ibid., 
At a Meeting of the Heads of Houses in y c Delegates Room 
of the Printing House. 1852 Rep. Oxford Univ. Commission 
15 The Standing Delegacies or Committees, which are 
appointed for the purpose of managing various branches of 
University business. .There are Delegates of Accounts, of 
Estates, of Privileges, of the Press, and of Appeals. 

3. U. S. a. The representative of a Territory in 
Congress, having a seat and the right of speech in. 
the House of Representatives, but no vote. Before 
1789 it was the title of the representatives of the 
various States in the Congress of the Confederation. 

1825 T. Jefferson A utobiog. Wks, 1859 I. 52, I was 
appointed by the legislature a delegate to Congress. 

b. House of Delegates^, (a) the lower house of 
the General Assembly in Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Maryland ; ( b ) the lower house of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

1843 Penny Cycl . XXVI. 368/2 The legislature consists of 
a Senate and a House of Delegates, which are together 
called the General Assembly of Virginia. Ibid., Alt laws 
must originate in the House of Delegates. 

Delegate (de*Ug£t), ppl. a. Also 6-7 Sc. de- 
legate [ad. L. dclegdt-us, pa. pple. of delegare to 
Delegate.] 

1 1. As pa. pple. Delegated, deputed, commis- 
sioned. 

1530 Palsgr. 510/2 The bysshop hath delegate the deane 
in this mater. 1549 Comfl. Scot. xiv. 1x5, I vald god that 
fuluius flaccus var ailigat luge to puneis them. 1660 R. Coke 
Poiver Subj. 54 Supreme power is delegate from God to 
every Prince, 

2. As adj. Delegated. 

1613 Milles Treets. Antic, <$• Mod. Times 713/2 The King 
and the Queen with all their Servants and delegate 
Apostles, a s6S-j Jcr. Taylor (J.\ Princes in judgement, 
and their delegate judges. 1828 Gunning Cerent. Cambr. 
420 The Party Appellant, .doth desire the Judges Delegate 
\Judices Delegati) that they would decree [etc.]. 

Delegate (ded/g^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
delegare to send, dispatch, assign, commit, f. De- 
I. z b + legdre to send with a commission, depute, 
commit, etc.] 

1. trails. To send or commission (a person) as a 
deputy or representative, with power to transact 
business for another; to depute or appoint to act. 

1623 Cockeram, Delegate, to assigne, to send in commis- 
sion. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. it. ii. 71 Will any man. . 
think it reasonable my Lord Keeper should, ad placitum, 
delegate whom hee will to keep the Seale? 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angells 20 Every one from his nativity 
hath an Angell delegated for his keeper. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. i. 10 Commissioners of the Abbot of 
Dunfermline who had been delegated judge by the pope. 

2. To entrust, commit or deliver (authority, a 
function, etc.) to another as an agent or deputy. 

1530 Palsgr. 510/2, I delegate myne auctorite, yV delegue. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. it. ii. 72 Can any man think it 
fit, to Delegate the Tuition or Education of a tender Prince, 
committed to his Charge? 1774 T. Jefferson Autobiog. 
App. Wks. 1850 I. 138 Those bodies, .to whom the people 
have delegated the powers of legislation. 1873 Helps 
Anim. # Mast. v. (1875) 117, I wish we could delegate to 
women some of this work. 1883 A. L. Smith in Law 
Reports 12 Q. Bench Div. 95 The defendant delegated to 
another to utter the slanderous words. 

^3. In a looser sense: To assign, deliver. Obs. 
1633 J. Done H ist. Septuagint 74 For this was Published . . 
a Law, and the reason thereof delegated to the Judges., 
that the Peasants should not sojourne [etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant 
My t hoi. I. 310 A number of strange attributes, which by 
some of the poets were delegated to different personages. 

4. Civil Law. To assign (one who is debtor to 
oneself) to a creditor as debtor in one’s place. 

18x8 [see D elegant], 1880 Muirhead Gains in. § 130 
WbeiL for example, I enter to your debit what is due me 
by Titius, provided always he has delegated you to me in 
hts stead. 1887 Juta Burge's Comm . Law of Holland 246 
It is necessary that there should be the concurrence of the 
person delegating, that is, the original debtor, and of the 
person delegated, or the person whom he appoints. 

Delegated (de’ligrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. Appointed to act as a deputy or representative 
for another; deputed. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 164 The delegated eye of day. 1701 
E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 109 The delegated throng O’er the 
wide plains delighted rush along. x8i8 Colebrooke Oblig. 
«$■ Contracts 1, 214 If nothing were due by the delegant, the 
delegated party need not perform that engagement. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 1741 By having wrought too long with 
delegated hands, Not used mine own. 

2. Entrusted or committed (to a deputy). 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas, I (1655) 150 Neither, .his Own, 
nor hts delegated Authority to nis Council. 1735-8 Boling- 
broke On Parties 209 The Peers have an inherent, the 
Commons a delegated Right. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Laio 
Scot., Delegated jurisdiction , as contradistinguished from 
proper jurisdiction, is that which is communicated by a 
judge to another, who acts in his name, called a depute or 


deputy. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876) I. iv. 247 An 
English Ealdorman ruled only with a delegated authority. 
Delegatee*, [f. Delegate v. + -ee.] Civil 
Law. The party to whom a debtor is delegated by 
the delegant. 

1875 Poste Gains (ed. 2) 670 When the Delegator is in- 
debted to the Delegatee. 

De’legatesliip. [See -ship.] The office or 
position of a delegate. 

1892 Columbus (Ohio) Disfatclc 23 Mar., That federal 
officeholders in the South are put forward for delegateships. 

Delegation (del/g^-jan). [ad. L. delegation - 
em, n. of action from delegare to Delegate. So 
F. diligation (13th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1 . The action of delegating or fact of being dele- 
gated ; appointment or commission of a person as 
a delegate or representative; the entrusting of 
authority to a delegate. 

x6xz Seluen Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. Notes 193 Government 
upon delegation from the King. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 
11. ii. 72 To countenance such Delegation of an entrusted 
Office, to Deputies. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 33 The 
business of the Publick must be done by delegation. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876) I. Hi. 77 He is a sovereign, 
inasmuch as he does not rule by delegation from any personal 
superior. 

b. The action of sending on a commission. 

1641 Smectymnuus find. Attszu. § 13. 130 If the greatest 
part of Titus his travels had beene before his delegation to 
Creet. 

t c. The action of delivering or assigning a thing 
to a person or to a purpose. Obs. 

x68i E. Sclater Serm. Putney 7 There are two parts of 
Moses his power intimated fairly enough in the delegation 
of these siluer trumpets. 

2 . A charge or commission given to a delegate. 

i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. § 66 Lewis .. re-called 

his Vicar-ship or delegation, which hee had made to Edward. 
1690 Locke Civ. Gov. 11. xix. (R.), When . . others usurp the 
place, who have no such authority or delegation. 

3 . A delegated body ; a number of persons sent 
or commissioned to act as representatives. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . iv. vii. 261 The government 
of India .. by a delegation of servants. 1841 Catlin N. A mer. 
lnd.( 1844) I. i. 2 A delegation of some ten or fifteen nobleand 
dignified-looking Indians . . suddenly arrived. 

b. US. The body of delegates appointed to repre- 
sent a State or district in a representative assembly. 

1B28 Webster s.v., Thus, the representatives of Massa- 
chusetts in Congress are called the delegation, ax whole dele- 
gation. 1865 H. Phillips A mer. Paper Cnrr. 1 1 . 43 The 
Jersey delegation.. presented to congress a number of the 
counterfeits. 

4 . Civil Law. The assignment of a debtor by his 
creditor to a creditor of the delegant, to act as 
debtor in his place and discharge his debt. 

1721 Bailey, Delegation [in Civil Law] is when a Debtor 
appoints one who is Debtor to him, to answer a Creditor, in 
lus Place. 1818 Colebrooke Oblig. <V Contracts 1. 208. i860 
J. Paterson Contend. Eng. fySc. Law 514. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains Digest 552 A transaction . . called delegation of his 
debtor by the creditor to the third party. 

5 . A letter or other instrument, unstamped and 
not negotiable, used by bankers and merchants in 
the place of a cheque, bill of exchange or other 
instrument, for the transfer of a debt or credit. 

1882 Bithell Counting-ho. Diet. 92 Letters of Credit are 
mostly simple Delegations. 

|| b. A share-certificate : used esp. in reference 
to Suez Canal shares. [F. delegation.’) 

1882 Daily Tel. 10 Oct. (Cassell), The English government 
intended purchasing 200,000 Suez Canal delegations. 

+ De'legative, a. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
delegare to Delegate + -IVE.] Having the attri- 
bute of delegating ; of delegated nature. 

1641 R. Brooke Ettg. Episc. 1. i. 3 Hither also wee may 
referre his power Juridicall or Legislative in Parliament . . 
And . . his power Delegative. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. xi. § 141 
It [the Power of making Laws] being but a delegative Power 
from the People. 

Delegator (de’li'gtfitai). [ad. L. delegator , 
ngent-n, f. delegare to Delegate.] One who de- 
legates, a delegant. 

1875 [see Delegatee]. 

Delegatory (deri/gatori), a. [ad. L. delegatori- 
11s, f. delegator : see prec. and -out.] Of or re- 
lating to delegation ; of the nature of delegation 
or delegated power ; f of a person, holding dele- 
gated authority. 

1599 Nashe LentenStuffe in Harl. Misc. (1808-13) VI. 170 
(D.) Some politique delegatory Scipio . . whom they might 
depose when they list. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 42 No 
where doth he attribute any delegatory power of Sensation 
vnto it. 1762 tr. Bu selling's Syst. Geog. III. 547 This juris- 
diction was conferred on him by the see of Utrecht, which 
the Emperor . . had invested with a delegatory authority. 
1787 Ann Hilditch Rosa de Mont. I. 62 The decrees of an 
immutable providence, and its delegatory laws on earth. 

Delegue, var. Deleague v. Obs., to delegate. 

Deleft, obs. Sc. form of Delete. 

11 Delenda (d/le*nda), sb. pi. [L., pi. of de- 
lendum (a thing) to be blotted out, gerundive of 
delere to Delete.] Things to be deleted. 

(In early quot. with additional plural -r.) 

1645 Mrq. Worcester in BibU Regia (16591 71 , 1 beseech 
Vour Majesty to consider the streiks that are drawn over the 
Divine writ as so many delendtes [quoted in C. Cartwright 


Cert. Rclig. x. 6 (1651) as dclenda's) by such bold hands as 
these. 

Delendung, var. of Delundung. 
tDele*niate, v. Obs. rare. Also erron. deli- 
neate. [irreg. f. L. delenirc to soften or soothe 
down.] To soothe, mitigate. 

1623 Cockeram, xi. To Pacifie, Dcleniate. 2657 Tomlin- 
son Renoiis Disf. 29 That is called Anodynum which de- 
lineates and mitigates any paine. 

t Deleni'fical, a. Ohs. rare-", [f. L. dclcni- 
Jic-us soothing, f. delbilre to soothe down + -Jtcus 
making.] Soothing, pacifying. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Delcnffical, that mitigates or makes 
gentle. 1721 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson (‘ having virtue 
to assuage or ease pain’). 

Delerious, erron. form of Delihious. 
Delessite (d/le’soit). Alin. [Named 1S50 
after the French mineralogist Delesse: see -ite.] 
A dark-green mineral, allied to Chlokite, but 
containing much more iron. 

1854 in Dana Min. 296. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xii. 2x9 
Augite, which is often altered into pseudomorphs of chlorite 
or delessite. 

Delete (d/Irt), v. Also 5-6 delyte, 6-7 Sc. 
deleit, dilate, 7 deleet(e, deleate, 7 Sc. pa. t. 
and pa. pple. deletted, delait : see next. [f. L. 
delet-, ppl. stem of delere to blot out, efface.] 

• 7 1 . trails. To destroy, annihilate, abolish, eradi- 
cate, do away with. Obs. 

(The first quot. is on various grounds uncertain.) 

1495 Barth. De P. R. (W. de W.) iv. iii. 82 Dnnesse dy- 
stroyeth bodyes that haue soules, so he dyssoluyth and de- 
lyteth the kynde naturall spyrytes that ben of mayst smoke. 
X534 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 218 Stryke thaym..till 
they be consumed, and ther generation clene radycat and 
delytit of this worlde. 1545 Act 37 Hen. VIII , c. 17 § 1 
The Bishop of Rome . . minding . . to abolish, obscure and 
delete such Power. 1565 Satir. Poems Reform, i. 344 Where 
no redresse in tyme cold dilateThe extreme wrong that Rigor 
had tough t. 1656 Prynn’e Demurrer to Jews 69 Confede- 
rating . . to murder and delete them. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 2x5 It doth perfectly deleate the ulcers which 
infest the throat. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm . <5- Eng. I. 
43 Though Carthage was deleted. 

2 . To strike or blot out, obliterate, erase, expunge 
(written or printed characters). 

a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 1 . 6 Sic tytillis in sour 
sanges deleit. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 522 His Ma- 
jestie deletted that clause. <**657 Balfour Ann. Scot. 
(1824-5) II. 76 Her proces [was] ordained to be delait out of 
the recordes. 1667 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 
1 . 127 Here the corrector took out more than I deleted. 1862 
Beveridge Hist. India II. vi.iii. 641 The peerage would be 
granted if the censure were deleted. 1875 F. Hall in Nation 
XXI. 360/2 Here, to make either sense or metre, the and 
must be deleted. 

b. Jig. To erase, expunge, 'wipe out 
1650 Fuller Pisgah in. x. 340 Studiously deleting the 
character of that Sacrament out of their bodies. 1785 Reid 
Int. Powers m. vii, So imprinted as not to be deleted by 
time. 1864 Morn. Star 12 Jan., Kagosima has been deleted 
from the list of cities, and there is an end of it. 

Hence Dele-ting vbl. sb., deletion. 

1711 Countrey-Man' s Lett, to Curat 6 They had the popish 
missal and breviary with some few Deletings, 
t jyele'te, pa. pple. Obs. Also 7 deleete, delate, 
[ad. L. delet-us blotted out, effaced, pa. pple. of 
delere to Delete.] Deleted, abolished, destroyed. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 87 His 
brother’s memory was delete and abolished among the Jews. 
1642 Dcclar. Lords <5- Com. to Gen. Ass. C/t. Scot. 13 An Ob- 
ligation that cannot be delete. 1682 Loud. Gas. No. 1682/1 
His Arms to be. .delate out of the Books of Arms. 

+ Delet e*rial, a. Obs. [f. as next + -al.] — 
next. 

1621 Venner Via Recta, Treat. Tobacco (1650) 397 It hath 
a deleteriall or venemous quality. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Co?npit . xix. 707 In his Epistle concerning Paracelsus's 
Medicines and their deleterial vertues. 


)eleterious (deUtla-riss), a. [f. mod.L. de- 
eri-us, a. Gr. 5 t]\tjttjpi-os noxious, hurtful, f- &?- 
TTjp destroyer, f. hrjKi-taOat to hurt : see -ous.] 
rrtful or injurious to life or health ; noxious. 

543 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. xx. § 10 They were not 
eterious to others onely, but to themselves also. *® 4 ° 
cud. Ep. in. vii. 1 19 Deleterious it may bee at some dis- 
ce and destructive without a corporall contaclion. 170* 
ldsm. Cit. IF. xci. In some places,. those plants wnten 
: entirely poisonous at home lose their deleteriousquaiity 
being carried abroad. 1821 Byron Juan iv.Iu, ris pi y 
le should be so deleterious, For tea and 
ch more serious. 1869 Phillips V csuz>. vm. 213 J £ 

5 well known to be deleterious. . , 

b. Mentally or morally injurious or harmlui 
323 Byron Juan xm. i, A jest at vice by virtue solWa 
ne, And critically held as < \ e ^ terl0 “ S p_i: t : cs : s a d t Ie- 
id. Li/e, Pm,er WJcs. (Bohn) II. 335 Po 'S a dele 
ious profession, like some poisonous 

fence Delete -rionsly adv., ° e lf te 

h 9 CasseHs Techn.Educ. IV. 350 A S h c c 5 °^X’S 
^ .“deleuriouslr influenced by studying 

0bs - Als ° " ron - 
-7 a?y Ti. med.L. delitiri-us (Da Cange), a. 
%\fnpici Deleteriods. In F diUtlreim/- 
amait dilltlrc, Joubert, 16 th c.). In the .A 

en erroneously Viewed as a derivative of L. deter e, 

•Hum, to blot out, efface, destroy, and consequently 
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both spelt -ory, and used in the sense ‘effacing, 
blotting out ’ : cf. Deletory. 

By Butler stressed de' let cry \ but generally perhaps de. 
le'tcry .] 

A. adj. Deleterious, noxious, poisonous. 

1576 Newton Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 101 [Venemous 
hearbes) which by reason of their deletory coldnesse bring 
destruction unto Creatures, as Henbane, Mandrake, A a. 
pc litis. 1638 A. Read Chirurg. xii. 89 The subjects wherein 
this deletery propertie is lodged. 1657 Tomlinson Reitou s 
bisp. 10 A certain deletary and poysonous quality. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. 11. 317 Though stor'd with Deletery Medi- 
cines {Which whosoever took is Dead since'. 1684 tr. Bottet s 
Merc. Compit . vi. 396 A Patient . - died frantick, as if he had 
taken a deletery Medicine. 

B. 1 . A deleterious or noxious drug ; a poison. 
Also fig. 

1638 A. Read Chirur ?. xii. S8 You may ar.ke by what meancs 
these poisons and deleteries doe kill. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. (17031407 Health and pleasure, deletery and cor- 
dial. 1651-3 — Serin, for Year 1. xvii. 223 [To] destroy 
Charity . . with the same general venom and deletery as 
apostacy destroyes faith 

2 . A drug that destroys or counteracts the effect 
of anything noxious, as a poison ; an antidote, 
b. fig. Anything that destroys, or counteracts the 
poison of sin or evil ; an antidote io ox for evil. 

*1 In this sense evidently associated with L. delerc , deletion, 
and so used as = ‘ destroyer, efTacer, wiper out' (of evil) : cf. 
Deletory 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 5 Episcopacy is the best 
deletery in the world for Schisme. 1649 — A Pol. Liturgy 
Pref. § 34 Inserted as Antidotes, and deleteries to the worst 
of Heresies. 1649 — Gt. Exemp. 11. xii. xi. 1. § 9 A proper 
deletery of his disgrace, and purgative of the calumny. 1660 
— Duct. Dubil. 1. i. rule ii. § 23 Intended to be deleteries 
of the sin and instruments of repentance. — Ibid. 1. iii. My 
thinking that mercury is not poison, nor hellebore purgative, 
cannot make an antidote or deletery against them. 

Deletion fd fir Jan), [ad. L. delelion-em , n. of 

action from delcre to blot out, efface.] 

1 . The action of effacing or destroying ; destruc- 
tion, annihilation, abolition, extinction. Now arch. 

1606 Coke in True Pcrf. Rel. D iij b, Tending not onely 
to the hurt . . but euen the deletion of our whole name and 
Nation. 1651-3 J er. Taylor Serin, for 1 ’ear 1. v. 58 Unlesse 
this proceed so far as to a total deletion of the sin. 1677 
Hale Pomp. Atticus 36 The taking of Alexandria by Au- 
gustus, which was the fatal and funeral deletion of Antony. 
1845 Davison Disc. Prophecy v. (1861) 162 Rome remains, 
though Carthage is gone : the similar fate of deletion has 
not come. i 83 x Stevenson Virg. Puerisque , Ordered South 
162 The more will he be tempted to regret the extinction 
of his powers and the deletion of his personality. 

2 . The action of striking out, erasing or obliter- 
ating written or printed matter ; the fact of being 
deleted ; a deleted passage, an erasure. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 271 Although the deletion 
were in the chiefe part of the trstament. 1852 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. 38 note. Some deletions, found necessary 
in consequence of the unexpected length to which the 
Article extended .. have been restored. x88o Muikhead 
Gains 1. § 31 note. With a dot— equivalent to deletion — over 
>ome if not all of the letters. 1884 Kay in Law Times Rep. 
LI. 3x5/1 The deletion was initialed in the margin with the 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 
Deleti-tious, a. rare — [f. L. de/c/ici-us, 

dlius characterized by blotting out or erasure + 
-ous.] Characterized by erasure; said of paper 
from which writing has been, or may be, erased. 

1823 Cfabb, Dcletitious ( Ant .), an epithet for paper on 
which one may write things and blot them out again, to 
make room for new matter. Hence 1846 in Worcester ; 
and in later Diets. 

Deletive (d/lrtiv), a. rare. [f. L. dclet-, ppl. 
stem of dclcre to efface + -IVE.] Having the pro- 
perty of deleting, adapted for erasing. 

1662 Evei.yn Chalcogr. 9 Save where the obtuser end (of 
the stilus] was made more deletive, apt to put out, and 
obliterate. 

t Deleterious, a. Obs. rare - °. = Deletory. 
3656 Blount Glossogr., Deletorious { dcletorius ), that blot- 
teth or raceth out. 

Deletory (dfl/~ tori', a. sb . [f. L. dclct- (see 
abo\ + -oitvj 

A. adj. That is used to delete or efface, effacing. 

Also used in 17th c. in sense of Deletery a. : see that 

word and cf. quot. 1679 here. 

161a T. James Corrupt. Script. 11. 41 That also must be 
thrust away with a deletorie sponge. 1679 Puller MoJer. 
Ch.Eitg. (1843! 202 The Penances in the Church of Rome, 
which . . are counted deletory of sin. 

B. sb. That which destroys or effaces. 

(Cf. Deletery sb. 2 b, with which this ran together.) 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ii. (16S6) 112 The 
severity of Confession, which . .was most certainly intended 
as a deletory of sin.^ 1649 — Gt. Exemp. vi. i. § 23 The 
Spirit of Sanctification . . the deletory of Concupiscence. 
1699 ‘Misaurus’ Honour of Gout (1720) 35 It is a perfect 
Deletory of Tolly. 

Dele-wino : see Deal sbA 
Deley, obs. form of Delay. 

Delf 1 (delf). Now only local. Forms: 5-7 
dolfo, 6 dolff, 7-9 dolft, 5- delf, 6- delph ; //. 
4- delves, 6-7 delfos, 7- delfs, S- dolpbs. [ME. 
delf late OE .dxlf for delf trench, ditch, quarry, 
occurring in a 12th c. copy of a charter, inserted in 
the Peterborough OE. Chron. (Laud MS.) anno 963 ; 
app. nphctic f. OE. /ydclf digging, a digging, ditch, 


trench, quarry, mine ( stdngcdclf Uadgedclf ), f. 
delfan to Delve, dig.] 

1 . That which is delved or dug : a. A hole .or 
cavity dug in the earth, e.g. for irrigation or drain- 
age ; a pit ; a trench, ditch ; spec, applied to the 
drainage canals in the fen districts of the eastern 
counties. 

c 3420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 40 In forowe, in delf, in 
pastyne. 1502 Arnolde Chron. 168 Make a delf ther 
aboute. .til thou com to the gret rote. 1557 ToltelTs Mi sc.' 
(Arb.) 179 Daungerous delph, depe dungeon of disdaine. 
1633 P* Fletcher Purple /si. in. xiii, Some lesser delfs 
[later cd. delfts] the fountains bottome sounding. 1663 
Morgan Sph. Gentry it. vii. 78 Extracting him out of that 
Delf or Pit which Reuben put him in. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1776) 3 In marshes and fenny Delves. ^ 1713 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 5143/4, 44 Acres of Pasture Ground in the Delphs in. . 
Haddennam in the County of Cambridge. , 1851 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 304 The fens are divided by embanked 
upland rivulets or ‘delphs’. 3877 N.W. Line. Gloss., Delf, 
Delft , a drain that has been delved . . a pond, a clay-pit. 
a railway cutting, or any other large hole that has been 
delved out. 

b. An excavation in or under the earth, where 
stone, coal, or other mineral is dug ; a quarry ; a 
mine. The ordinary name for a quarry in the 
northern counties. 

3388 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxiv. n To bie stoonys hewid out 
of the delues, ether quarreris. 14.. Vocab. Harl. MS. 
1002 in Proittp. Parv. 118 note ”, Aurifedella , a gold delfe. 
1588-9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 7 § 4 Quarries or Delfes of Stone or 
Slate. 1598 Manwood Lawcs Forest xxiv. § 5 (1635) 242/1 
Any Mine, Delph of Coale, Stone, Clay, Marie, Turfe, Iron, 
or any other Mine. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 78 In Coal 
Delfs and other Mines . . the Miners are many times drowned 
out. 3732 in Lpool Munic. Rec. (3886) II. 156 The quarry 
or delf att Brownlow Hill sho’d be cut thorow. 1878 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Railw. 390 Limestone . .is dug from a quarry, 
or ‘delph*, some 30 to 50 ft. beneath the surface. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Delf, a stone quarry. 1891 Labour Com - 
mission Gloss. , Delphs, terms used to denote the working 
places in Yorkshire ironstone quarries, 
fc. A grave. Obs. 

c 3425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 39 The Grafe, quhare |>is dede 
Pypyne lay, Dai rypyd. .Dat Delf J>ai stoppyd hastyly And 
away sped b ame rycht spedyly. c 3460 Totvncley Myst. 
(Surtees) 230 He rasyd Lazare out of his delfe.. a 1548 Thric 
Priests Peblis 37 (Jam.), The fiist frelnd, quhil he was laid 
in delf, He lufit ay far better than himself. 

+ 2 . A bed or stratum of any earth or mineral 
that is or may be dug into. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 409 Obserue the change of euery 
coat. .of the earth as they dig, to wit from the black delfe, 
vntil they meet, .the veins aforesaid. Ibid. II. 435 Under 
the delfe of sand they met with salt. 3706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Delf of Coal , Coal lying in Veins under ground, 
before it is digged up. 

3 . Sc. A sod or cut turf. 

38x2 Soi/ter Agric. Surz\ Bauffis. App. 42 If a delph be 
cast up in a. field that, hath lien for the space of five or 
six years, wild oats will spring up of their own accord. 
1825-80 Jamieson, Delf, a sod. In this sense the term delf is 
used, Lanarks. and Banff's. 

1 * b. Her. A square bearing supposed to represent 
a square-cut sod of turf, used as an abatement. Obs. 

c 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry t6$ in Q. Eliz. Acad. (1869) xoo 
3 it in armes, pictes and delphes espy. 1562 Leigh Armorie 
(i 597 ) 73 He beareth Argent, a delff Geules. To him that 
revoketh his own chalieng, as commonly we cal it eating 
his worde, this is giuen in token thereof. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry 1. viii. (1660) 43 A Delfe for revocation of Chal- 
lenge. 1688 R. Holme A?‘mou?y nt. 343/2 Some term . . 
a Tile a Delfe because of its squareness, but in a Delfe there 
is nothing of a thickness. 

+ 4 . An act. of delving ; a thrust of the spade. 

1636 Surtl & Markh. Country Earme 501 You must cut 
the vpper face and crust of the earth in Api ill, with a shallow 
delfe. 3688 R. Holme Amnoury 11. 1x5/1 Delfe, or Spade- 
graft. .a digging into the earth as deep as a spade can go at 
once. 

5 . allrib, and Comb. 


1702 Trans. Soc. Encourag Arts X. 105 Making a delf- 
ditch,. twelve feet wide. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI. 589/3 
Certain land, called delph land, beyond which were sand- 
hills, protecting the property from the sea. 

Delf-, delft (delf, delft). Also delph. [a. 
Du. Delf, now Delft) a town of Holland, named 
from the delf, delve ‘ ditch ’, by which name the 
chief canal of the town is still known : see prec. 
Since the paragopc t was added to the name of 
the town in mod. Du., it lias been extended also to 
the English word, probably with the notion that 
delf was a corruption.] 

1 . A kind of glazed earthenware made at Delf or 
Delft in Holland ; originally called Delf ware. 

1714 Fr. lit. 0/ Rales 121 Certain Goods, called Delph. 
\\are, and counterfeit China, coming from Holland and 
other Parts. 1743 Lend. 4- Country Brno. n. Advt.. 
Pottcrs-Work or Delft-Ware. 1859 Smiles Self-Help 40 
Large quantities of the commoner sort of ware were im- 
ported, .from Delft in Holland, whence it was usually known 
by the name of Delft ware. 


of li 

Old C. Shop xv, A corner cupboard with their little stock of 
crockery and delf. 2880 Howells Undisc. Country x\ i. 261 
Frx>m tall standing clocks to the coarsest cracked blue delft. 
2 . allrib. and Comb. 

3756 Connoisseur 103 T 6, I am never allowed to eat from 
any thing better than a Delft plate. 2796 Morse A mer. Geos. 
II. 2&j Glass works., delf-houscs and paper mills. 2809 \V. 
Irving A nichorb. m. iil (1849) 161 A majestic delft tea-pot. 


1884 May Crommelin Brown-Eyes iv. 33 Rows of blue 
china and coarser but valuable old delf pottery. 

Delf, obs. form of Delve v ., to dig. 

Delfin, -fyxt, var. of Delphin Obs. 

Delful, -fully, obs. var. of Doleful, -fully. 
Delian (drlian), a. [f. L. Dcli-us (Gr. AijXt-of. 
of or pertaining to Delos, A77A0S) + -an.] Of or 
belonging to Delos, an island in the Grecian archi- 
pelago, the reputed birthplace of Apollo and Ar- 
temis (Diana). Delian problem, the problem of 
finding the side of a cube having double the volume 
of a given cube (i. e. of finding the cube root of 2) ; 
so called from the answer of the oracle of Delos, 
that a plague raging at Athens should cease when 
Apollo’s altar, which was cubical, should bedoubled. 
Also tDeliacal a. 

1623 Cockeram, Delian twins, the Sunne and Moone. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Duplication, They applied 
themselves . . to seek the Duplicature of the cube, which 
henceforward was called the Delian Problem. Ibid., Deli - 
acal Problem , a famous problem among the antients con- 
cerning the duplication of the cube. 1879 Geo. Eliot Cell. 
Jirca/f. P. 679 ’Tis our lot To pass more swiftly than the 
Delian God. 

f Dell ‘bate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. delb 
bd-re to take a little of, taste, f. De- I. 2 + libdre 
to take a little of, taste, etc.] 

1 . traits. To take a little of, taste, sip ; alsoyf?. 
1623 Cockeram, Delibate, to sippe, or kisse the cup. 

111639 Marmion Antiq. m. ii, When he has travell'd, and 
delibated the French and the Spanish. 

2 . To take away as a small part, to pluck, cull. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 104 The mind is 

induced into the soul from without by divine participation, 
delibated of the universall Divine mind. 

Hence Delibated///. a. 

1655 Fuller Serm., Gift for God 23 A soule . . unac- 
quainted with virgin, delibated, and clarified joy. 

f Deliba'tion. Obs. [ad. L. delJbdtion-cm, n. 
of action f. delibdre : see prec.] 

1 . A ‘taste’ or slight knowledge 3/" something. 

a 3638 Mede Disc. Acts xvii. 4 Wks. (3672) 1. 19 Nor can 
it be understood without some delibation of Jewish Antiquity. 

2 . A portion taken away, culled, or extracted. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 216 Either. .the substance 

of God Himself together with that of the Evil Demon, or else 
certain delibations from both . . blended and confounded to- 
gether. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <$- Exp. Philos. II. xxi. 420 
They considered the principle of motion and vegetation as 
delibations from the invisible fire of the universe. 

t Deli’ber, v. Obs. Forms ; 4-6 deliber. 5 
delibere, 5-6 delyber, 6 delybre : see also De- 
liver v . 2 [ME. a. F. ddlibdrer (15th c. in Littre), 
or ad. L. db liber are to weigh well, consider ma- 
turely, take counsel, etc., f. De- I. 3 + librare to 
balance, weigh, f. libra a balance, pair of scales. 
In I5~i6th c. it varied with deliver', cf. the ordi- 
nary Romanic v from Latin A] 

1 . a. intr. To deliberate, take counsel, consider. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 369 He gan deliberyn for the 

best, c 1386 — Melib. ? 760 She . . delibered and took auys 
in hir self. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v, 21 They deliberid emong 
them and concluded. 

b. traits. To deliberate upon, consider. 

3545 Joye Exp. Dan. viii. (R.\ In delibering, in decerning 
things delybrea. 

2 . traits. To determine, resolve. 

a. with simple obj. or inf 11. 

1482 Caxton Polycrott . Prohemye A iij, I haue delybered 
too wryte twoo bookes notable. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. vi. 
13 It is not to be delibered ne lightly to be concluded. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camd.) I. 204 But hee 
delibered towithstande the adventure. 1580 Stow Hen. I 
an. 1417 (R.) He delibered to goe vnto them in his owne 
person. 

b. ref. (with inf) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 37S, I pray you that 
ye wyfl delibere your self for to gyve vs a good answere. 
15. . Hclyas in Thoms Pj-ose Rom. {1858) III. 25 On a day 
he delibered him for to go to hunt. 

c. pass. To be determined or resolved. 

3470-85 Malory Arthur v. ii, I am delybered and fully 

concluded to goo. a 1529 Skelton BE Three Foods I. 203 
Joseph . . had vii brethren . . the which were delybered of a 
longe time to haue destroyed him. 

Deliberalize : see De- II. i. 

Deliberant (d/Irberant). rare. [a. F. dlli* 
btrant , or ad. L. deliberant- cm, pr. pple. of F. dl- 
libirer, L. deliberdre to Deliberate.] One who 
deliberates. 

2673 O. Walker Educ . 202 Experience, which die De- 
liberant is supposed not to have. 1824 T. Jefff.rson It fit- 
{1830) IV. 395 Experience has proved the benefit of subject- 
ing questions to two separate bodies of deliberants. 

Deliberate (ctfli-ber/t), a. [ad. L. deliberate 
us, pa. pple. of deliberate : see Deliber.] 

1 . Well weighed or considered ; carefully thought 
out ; formed, carried out, etc. with careful consi- 
deration and full intention ; done of set purpose ; 
studied ; not hasty or rash. 

1548 Hall Chron. 282 After .. deliberate consultacion had 

among the pceres, prelates, and commons. 160a Shak*. 
Ham. iv. iii. 9 This sodaine sending him away, must scetne 
Deliberate pause. 2667 Milton P. L. l 554 Such as • . * n 
stead of rage Deliberate valour breath’d, 2761 Hume tint* 
Eng. IIL Ixi. 322 He seems not to have bau any deliberate 
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plan in ail these alterations. _ 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 
in. 1, ii. § 4. 13 The act is deliberate, and determined on be- 
forehand, in direct defiance of reason. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. yin. 344 An impatience of control, a deliberate 
preference for disorder. 

b. Of persons : Characterized by deliberation ; 
considering carefully ; careful and slow in decid- 
ing ; not hasty or rash. 

1556 Shaks. Merck. V. it. ix. 80 O these deliberate fooles 
when they doe choose, They haue the wisdom e by their wit 
to loose. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xix. 165 
* I will tell you, sir’, replied the deliberate, unfeeling magis- 
trate ; ‘you are suspected of having', etc. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 1. 450 Striving to be deliberate in speech. 

2. Leisurely, slow, not hurried : of movement or 
moving agents. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), It is for virtuous considerations, that 
wisdom so far prevaileth with men as to make them desirous 
of slow and deliberate death. 1608-n Bp. Haix. Medit. <5- 
Vows 1. § 18 There are three messengers of death : Casualty, 
Sickness, Age. .The two first are suddaine, the Iastleasurely 
and deliberate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 252 Eccho’s are some 
more sudden, .Others are move deliberate, that is, gitie more 
Space betweene the Voice and the Eccho. 1790 J. Bruce 
Source 0/ Nile II. m. 232 Sertza Denghel ..drew up his 
army in the same deliberate manner in which he had crossed 
the Mareb. Mod. He is very deliberate in his movements. 

Deliberate (dzliber^t), v. [f. L. deliberat -, 
ppl. stem of deliberdre : see Deliber and -ate. 
The pa. pple. was in early times delibcrat, - ate , 
from L. : cf. prec.] 

+ 1. Hans. To weigh in the mind; to consider 
carefully with a view to decision ; to think over. 
Obs. (Now usually to deliberate upon : see 2 .) 

a x6xo Healey Theophrastus, Unseasonableness (1636) 49 
An unseasonable fellow., obtrudes his owne affaires to be 
deliberated and debated. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. in. i. 
Wks. 1878 I. 84 Leaue a little roome . . For understanding 
to deliberate The cause or author of this accident. 1681 
J. Salgado Symbiosis 14 A thing not to be deliberated, 
b. with obj. clause . 

1555 Eden Decades 83 Deliberatinge therefore with my 
selfe, from whense these mountaynes . . haue such great 
holowe caues or dennes. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) The 
stone doth not deliberate whether it shall descend. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scotl. I. v. 371 She deliberated, .how she 
might overcome the regent’s scruples. 1829 W. Irving 
Conq. Granada I. x. 81 A council of war . . where it was de- 
liberated what was to be done with Alhama. 

2. intr. To use consideration with a view to de- 
cision ; to think carefully ; to pause or take time 
for consideration. Const. of (obs.), on, upon , etc. 

156X T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Table Scripture Quot., The 
heart of man doth deliberate of his way. 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. 1. iii. 73 Please you deliberate a day or two. 2624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 153 Two dales the King deliber- 
ated vpon an answer. 1697 Stillingfl. Serm. II. xi. (R.)» 
If he had time to deliberate about it. 17x3 Addison Cato 
iv. i, In spight of all the virtue we can boast The woman 
that deliberates is lost. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
i, Vivaldi shut himself up in his apartment to deliberate. 
1894 Daily Keros 4 May 4/7 They [women] deliberate a 
great deal, now-a-days; we draw no unfriendly conclusion. 

b. Of a body of persons : To take counsel to- 
gether, considering and examining the reasons for 
and against a proposal or course of action. 

1552 Huloet, Deliberate or take aduice or counsayle, con- 
sulto. 1665 Manley Grotius ’ Low C. IVarres 101 When 
therefore the Common-Council of any Town hath deliberated 
at home, concerning matters there proposed. 1743 Col. Rec. 
Pcnttsylv. V. 11 To carry it home to their Council to de- 
liberate upon. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1S50) I. 145 The three 
crowned heads of the empire .. deliberated with the other 
members on the respective merits of the pieces. 1858 Froudf. 
Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 28 The future relations of the two coun- 
tries could now be deliberated on with a hope of settlement. 

1 3. To resolve, determine, conclude ; pass . to be 
resolved or determined. Obs. 

s 55o Nicolls Thucyd. 187 (R.) .They deliberated to con- 
strayne theym to fighte by sea ymmediatly. _ 1582-8 Hist. 
James ^ V/ (1804) 260 He was deliberat to rerigne his office. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. vi. 117, I am 
deliberated . . to follow the most auncient, famous, and 
inodeme Geographers. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 12, 
I have deliberated to frame unto you by Writing, a thing. . 
well deserving to be knowne. 

Hence Deli*berating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

. x ®43 Milton Divorce 11. ix, The all-wise purpose of a de- 
liberating God. 1885 A thenaeum 2 May 572/3 The deliberat- 
ing expression of the student's countenance. 

Deliberated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED L] Care- 
fully weighed in the mind : see the verb. 

x 597 J- King Jonas (1618) 311 A wise & deliberated 
speech, a 1644 Laud Serm. 226 (T.) If you shall not be firm 
to deliberated counsels. 1704 Col. Rec. Pcnnsylv. II. 191 
After Deliberated and mature Debate thereon. 

Deliberately (dflrben?tli), adv. [f. Deli- 
berate a. + -ly -.] In a deliberate manner. 

1. With careful consideration ; not hastily or 
rashly ; of set purpose. 

1532 Moke Confnt. Tindale Wks. 575/2 He . . dooeth de- 
liberatelye with long deuice and studye bestowed about it, 
doe this geare willingly. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 243, 1.. 
deliberately compared one with the other. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 11. ii. § 43. 388 To deceive the world know- 
ingly and deliberately. x8gz Law 7'imcs' Rep. LX.VII. 
232/1 Omitted. .through inadvertence and not deliberately 
and on purpose. 

2. Withont haste, leisurely, slowly. 

17x1 Steel r.Spect. No. 147 F2 Those that Read so fast., 
may learn to speak deliberately. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. 
itt 1772, 169 The}' swim very deliberate!}' with their two 


dorsal fins above water. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 
iv. 1. 228, I tread deliberately this summit’s lonely edge. 

Delrberateness. [f. as prec. + -kess.] The 
quality of being deliberate, or of showing careful 
consideration ; absence of haste in decision. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 100 Deliberatenes of vndertaking, 
& sufficiency of effecting. 1649 Nikon Bas. (1824) sr The 
order, gravity, and deliberatenesse befitting a Parliament. 
x88r W.C. Russell Ocean Free-Lance II. 142 The. .chilling 
deliberateness of Shelvocke’s manner and voice. 

Deliberate!*, var. of Deliberator. 
Deliberation 1 (dil liberal 'Jan). Also 4-6 de- 
lyberacioun, -acion, etc. [a. F. dilibircilion, in 
13 th c. deliberacion , ad. L. deliberdtion-em , n. of 
action from deliberdre to Deliberate.] 

1. The action of deliberating, or weighing a thing 
in the mind careful consideration with a view to 
decision. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 470 For he, with grete delibera- 
cion Had every thing . . Forcast, and put in execucion. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 133 A man ought to do 
his Werkis by deliberacion . . and not sodaynly. 1548 Hall 
CJtron. 194 b, Without an}’ farther deliberacion, he deter- 
mined with himselfe. x6x8 Bolton Floras in. x. 198 Asking 
time for deliberation. 1651 Hobbes Govt, 4 Soc. xiii. § 16. 
207 Deliberation is nothing else but a weighing, as it were 
in scales, the conveniencies, and inconveniencies of the fact 
we are attempting. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 f 4 To 
close tedious deliberations with hasty resolves. 2875 j oivett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 386 Make up your mind then, .for the time 
of deliberation is over. 

2. The consideration and discussion of the reasons 
for and against a measure by a number of council- 
lors (e. g. in a legislative assembly). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. x. 256 Grete bataylles are 
entreprysed by delyberacyon of a grete counseyl. 1555 
E den Decades 57 After deliberation they judged that Nicuesa 
could no more lacke [etc.]. 1688 in Somers Tracts II. 290 

Their Lordships assembled together . . and prepared, upon 
the most mature Deliberation, such Matters as they judged 
necessary. 1771 Junius Lett, xlviii. 252 The resolutions. . 
were made . . after long deliberation upon a constitutional 
question. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 280 To 
protect the deliberations of the Royalist Convention. x86i 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. 9 On their return to the vestry there 
was further deliberation. 1871 J. Lewf.s Digest of Census 
204 The legislative body [of Guernsey], called the ‘States 
of Deliberation ’. 

+ b. A consultation, conference. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 80 A long deliberation being 
ended, they restored backe againe my Pilgrimes clothes, and 
Letters. 1648 N ethersole Problems n. title , Advice . . very 
applyable to the present Deliberation. 

t o. A resolution or determination. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1599) 18 The timerousman car- 
ried by despaire into deliberations headlong and hurtfull. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 10 If the doubt of 
shewing himselfe too credulous . . had not confirm'd him in 
his former deliberation. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxix. 
My deliberation is not to provoke, but to appease : not to 
assault but to defend. 

•pb. The written record of a resolution (of a 
deliberating body). Obs. 

17x5 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 98 Places . . where 
were reposited the deliberations and resolutions of the 
Senate. 

4. As a quality : Deliberateness of action. 

c 1386 Chaucer Mclib. p 376 Yow oghte purueyen and 
apparaillen yow . . with greet diligence and greet delibera- 
cioun. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxix. (1859) 62 A1 that 
they sayde or dyde shold be of suche delyberacion, that it 
myght be taken for autoryte of lawe. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 92 b, And this enuy is mortall synne, 
whan it is with delyberacyon of reason and wyll. 1541 
R. Copland Guydons Quest. 2 C iij b/2 Nowe we wyll dis- 
pose vs with delyberacyon to speake of the curacyon of 111- 
ueterate ylcers. 1628 Earle Microcosm., Alderman (Arb.) 
27 Hee is one that will not hastily runne into error, for 
hee Jreds with great deliberation. 1732 Law Serious. C. 
xxiii. (ed. 2) 47 You must enter upon it with deliberation. 
1794 S. Williams Hist. Vemnoni 166 The chiefs consulted 
with great deliberation. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 Every whim . . is put into stone and iron, 
into silver and gold, with costly deliberation and detail. 

b. Absence of hurry ; slowness in action or move- 
ment ; leisureliness. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. ix. 495 Psychical 
changes which .. take place with some deliberation. 1860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xvii. no We saw it [an ice-berg] roll over 
with the utmost deliberation. 

+ Deliberation 2 . Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
deli beration-cm , n. of action from deliberdre to De- 
liver.] Liberation, setting free. 

1502 Arnolde Chren. 160 That we shulde treat with thy 
holynesse for his delyberacion. 

Deliberative (dzlrber/riv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. deliber dliv-us, f. ppl. stem of deliberdre : see 
-ive. Cf. F. dilibtratif -ive ( 14 th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. Pertaining to deliberation ; having the function 
of deliberating. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 29 An Oracion deliberative. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 88 In a deliberative 
sort we propound divers things, and refute them all one after 
another. 1641 Sir E. Dering in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) 
111. 1.393 We neither had a Decisive Voice to determine with 
them, nbr a Deliberative Voice to Consult with them. 1678 
Trans. Crt. Spain 143 All the Towns which have a delibera- 
tive Vote in the State. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 
377 Erecting itself into a deliberative body. 1874 Morlev 
Compromise (1886) 105 The growth of self-government, or 
government by deliberative bodies, representing opposed 
principles and conflicting interests. 


2. Characterized by deliberation, or careful con- 
sideration in order to decision. 

1659 P* Pell Im^r. Sea 361 A serious meditation, and de- 
liberative ponderating upon the Power and terrible Majesty 
of God. 1762 Kames Elem. Crit. I. ii. xoo The slower opera- 
tions of deliberative reason. _ 1836 Random Recoil. Ho. 
Lords xiv. 326 Things to which, in his cooler and more 
deliberative moments, he would not on any account give 
expression. 

f b. Habitually deliberate ; not hasty. Obs. 

<11734 North Lives I. 431 He was naturally very quick 
of apprehension but withal very deliberative. 

33. sb. A discussion of some question with a 
view to settlement; a deliberative discourse; 
a matter for deliberation. Obs. 


1597 Bacon Cottiers Good 4 Evill (Arb.) 138 In deliber- 
atiues the point is what is good and what is euill. 1620 E. 
Blount H ora: Subsec. 77 A man so conceitsd of himselfe 
can bee no companion in deliberatiues. 1650 R. Holling- 
worth Exerc. Usurped Pozvers 52 A person . . should begin 
this section of his with a generall deliberative. 

Delrberatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In 
a deliberative manner ; with deliberation, deliber- 
ately (obs.) ; in the way of deliberation or discus- 
sion, as a deliberative body. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 208 An omission stu- 
diously and deliberatively resolved upon. 1757 Burke 
Abridgm . Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 347 Constituent parts of this 
assembly . . whilst it acted deliberatively. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 548 Consulted of and deliberatively touched 
upon. 


Delrberativeness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being deliberative. 

1 6 53-4 Whitelocke Jml. Swcd. Emb.fi 772) I. 376 
Through the slowness, or rather deliberativeness, of the 
old chancellor. 1880 Scribner's Maz- May 94 The prayerful 
deliberativeness with which New England made war. 

Deliberator (dilrber^tai). [ad. L. deliberat or, 
agent-n. from deliberdre'. see -on.] One who de- 
liberates ; one who takes part in a deliberation. 

1782 V. Knox Ess. 133 (R.) The dull and unfeeling de- 
liberators of questions on which a good heart and under- 
standing can intuitively decide. 18x3 ;Sir R. Wilson Diary 

II. 265 They pretend that this multiplicity of supervisors 
and conflicting deliberators is fatal to the common interest. 

Delible (de'lib’L,#. Also 7-8 deleble. [ad. 
L. delcbil-is that may be blotted out, f. delerc (see 
Delete and -BLE) : cf. indelible .] Capable of being 
deleted or effaced (lit. and fg.). 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 11. v. 55 Base line> 
. . for Boundaries or deleble Plant-lines, a x66x Fuller 
Worthies 1. 215 An impression easily deleble. 1683 tr. 
Erasmus'' Morire Enc.gs Distinguishing between a Delible 
and an Indelible character. 17x5 Bentley Serm. x. 357 
The deleble stains of departed souls. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc 
A. § 235 To render the marks not easily delible. 

f Dedibrate, v. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. L. deli bra re to 
lake off the bark, f. De- I. 6 + liber, libr bark.] 

1623 Cocker am, Dclibrate, to pull off the ritide of a Tree. 
Delicacy (dedikasi). Also 5 -asie, -nsye, 
5-6 -acio. [f. Delicate a. : see -acy, and cf. 
obstinacy , secrecy .] I. The quality of being Deli- 
cate (in various senses of the adj.). XI. A thing 
in which this quality is displayed or embodied. 

I. f 1. The quality of being addicted to pleasure 
or sensuous delights ; voluptuousness, luxurious- 
ness, daintiness. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Former Age 58 Yit was nat luppiter the 
lykerous pat fyrst was fadyr of delicasie. 1393 Gower C*i otf 

III. 21 Of the seconde glotony, Which cleped is delicacy. 
Ibid. III. 115 He shall be . . lusty to delicacy In ever}' thing 
which he shall do. c 1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 

5 Our dylycasye in requyrynge strangers wares. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. 140 Thus much of delicacy in genera); 
now more particularly of his first branch, gluttony. 1680 
C. Blount tr. Philostratus 229 (Trench) Cephisodorus, the 
disciple of Isocrates, charged him with delicacy, intemper- 
ance, and gluttony. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. XH. 5°3 h) 
his [Cicero’s] cloaths and dre^s . . avoiding the extremes of 
a rustic negligence and foppish delicacy. 

f 2. Luxury ; pampering indulgence. Obs. 

1393 Gower Cotif. 1. 14 Delicacie his swete top Hap fostred 
so pat it ford op Of abstinence al pat per is. c 1450 Lone Lien 
Grail xiii. 554 The Cristene men . . weren Alle ful Richely. . 

I fed with alle delicasy. 1577 B. Googe I / eresbach'sH usb. 

I. (1586) 7 The common sort preferreth shatnefull and beastly 
delicasie, before honest and vertuous labour. 1629 Maxwell 
tr. Herodian (1635) 127 The glory of u Souldier consists m 
labour, not in lazinesse or delicacie. 1665 G. Havers c>tr J . 
Roe’s Voy. E. Ind. 477 A life that was ful! of pomp, aim 
pleasure, and delicacy. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 82/v enus m 
tender delicacy rears With honey, milk, and wine, 
infant years. . n , 

fb. Gratification, pleasure, delectation. u f s - 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 401 He Rome trends for ^ht^ 
delicasie. 1667 Milton P.L. v. 333 She 
thoughts intent What choice to chusefor delicacie best . 

\ 3. The quality of being delightful to the palate , 

delicateness or daintiness (of food). , 

Gower Conf II. 83 Bcrconius of cokene First made 

° r t 4 e ' The of' bdn K delightful, rs P to the 

intellectual senses ; beauty, daintiness, pleasant- 

n ™ Hawes Past . Pitas . XI. xxil, O redolent well of famon. 

Reflervmce out the dulcet delicacy Of tin. oyer, 
poetry . . ^-vdenesse. 1589 Greene Menaphott I Arb 1 
)s Fee'S on the’delicade of tfc?r features. .6,. Deaytox 
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Poly-alb. L 5 Etien in the aged«t face, where beautie once 
did dwell . . something wil appeare To showe some little 
tract of delicacie there. Ibid. vii. 106 The aire with such 
delights and delicacie fils, As makes it loth to stirre, or 
thence those smeis to beare. 1634 Sir T._ Herbert Tray. 
61 Some peculiar Houses . . may be competitors for delicacie 
with most in Europe. 

5. Exquisite fineness of texture, substance, finish, 
etc. ; graceful slightness, slenderness, or softness ; 
soft or tender beauty. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), A man . • in whom strong making took 
not away delicacy, nor beauty fierceness. 1615 .Crooke 
Body of Man (1616) 730 Anaxagoras . . marking diligently , 
. . the postures of the fingers .. and the soft delicacy thereof. 
1744 Harris Three Treat, m. 11. (1765) 217 No Woman ever 
equalled the Delicacy of the Medicean Venus. 1756 Burke 
Sub/. B. iv. xvi, An air of robustness and strength is very 
prejudicial to beauty. An appearance of delicacy and even 
of fragility, is almost essential to it. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 3? 363 She [Elizabeth] would play with her rings 
that her courtiers might note the delicacy of her hands. 

6 . Tenderness or weakliness of constitution or 
health ; want of strength or robustness ; suscepti- 
bility to injury or disease. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Bremen a 93 Cause to con- 
jecture, that the delicacie of her sex kept disproportioned 
companie with, .her courage. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 3 r 3 
Whether it was from the Delicacy of her Constitution, or 
that she was troubled with the Vapours. 1759 Dilworth 
Pope 136 From the delicacy of his body, his life had been a 
continual scene of suffering to him. 1816 Keatinge Tray. 
(1817) II. 281 The silk-cultivation has been on the decline in 
this part of the world, from the extreme delicacy of the 
insect. 1872 B. Clayton Dogs 20 The great drawback [to the 
Italian Greyhound] is its delicacy; it requires the utmost care. 

7. The quality or condition of requiring nice and 
skilful handling. 

1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot Wks. 1842 I. 318 That our 
concerns in India were matters of delicacy. 1796 Morse 
Amcr. Geog. II. 679 The extreme difficulty and. delicacy of 
drawing the line of limitation [in a list of eminent men]. 
1857 Wh EWELL Hist. Induct. Sc. I. Pref. 7, I was aware . . of 
the difficulty and delicacy of the office which I had under- 
taken. 1885 L\ pool Daily Post 1 June 5/3 Absorbed in nego- 
tiations of the utmost delicacy. 

8 . Exquisite fineness of feeling, observation, etc. ; 
nicety of perception ; sensitiveness of appreciation. 

170Z Rowe Tamer/. Ded., Poetry.. will still be the Enter- 
tainment of all wise Men, that have any Delicacy in their 
Knowledge, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 I. 
23 To make the delicacy of his sentiments perceived. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 60 His principles would be re- 
laxed, and the delicacy of his sense of right and wrong 
impaired. 1869 E. A. Parkcs Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 29 
Warming the water is said to increase the delicacy of taste. 
1884 Church Bacon ix. .216 Their truth and piercingness 
and delicacy of observation. 

b. transf \ Of instruments, etc. : Responsiveness 
to the slightest influence or change ; sensitiveness. 

. 1871 B. Stewart Heat§ 29 Such an instrument will therefore 
indicate any difference of temperature with great delicacy. 

9. Exquisite fineness or nicety of skill, expression, 
touch, etc. 

. 1675 tr. Machiavdli s Prince (Rtldg. 1883) 198 This double 
intelligence was managed with, .slyness and delicacy. 1683 
D. A. Art Converse 103 With modest Apologies and deli- 
cacy of expression, a 1700 Dryden (J.), Van Dyck has even 
excelled him in the delicacy of his colouring. 1759 Robert- 
son I/ist. Scott. I. 1. 69 Henry VIII of England held the 
balance with less delicacy, but with a stronger hand. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 65 Scotsmen . . wrote Latin verse 
with more than the.delicacy of Vida. 1885 Truth 28 May 
848 2 The spray is rendered with much lightness and 
delicacy. 

10. A refined sense of what is becoming, modest 
or proper ; sensitiveness to the feelings of modesty, 
shame, etc. ; delicate regard for the feelings of 
others. 

17x2 Steele Sped. No. 286 M A false Delicacy is Affec- 
tation, not Politeness. 1732 Mallet in Swift's Lett. (1766) 
II. 269, I am sure you will do it with all the delicacy 
natural to your own disposition. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xviii. xiii.This . .somewhat reconciled the delicacy of Sophia 
to the public entertainment, which., she was obliged to 
go to. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. j. x, It would be a false 
delicacy in me to deny that I have observed it. 1843 Miss 
MiTroHD in L’Estrange Life III. x. 171 Nothing can ex- 
ceed their cordiality and delicacy, so that their benefactions 
are given as a compliment. 

1*11. Fastidiousness; squeamishness. Obs. 

2725 Pope Odyss. xix. 307 The delicacy of your courtly 
train To wash a wretched wand’rer wou’d disdain. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's . Ship-wreck 104 It was almost 
come to a state ofymtrefaction, but hunger has no delicacy ; 
so having broiled it [etc.]. 1793 Beddoks Math. Evid. 11B 
The common old thin 4 to. is not adapted to modem deli- 
cacy in books. 

II. 12. A thing which gives delight ; something 
delightful, arch. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 24 [To] belecvc that 
. . our very senses are partaker* of every delicacie in them 
contained. X594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 197 These 
delicacies and spiritual! delights. 1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. 
1L 3 lie wil make her desert as delicacies [Wyclif delice*]. 
1650 Jf.r. Taylor Holy LivingKi 727)242 God . . encourages 
our duty with .. senriblc pleasure and delicacies in prayer. 
1667 Milton P. L. vhi. 526 These delicacies of Taste, Sight. 
Smell, Herbs, Fruits, & Flours, Walks, and the melodic of 
Birds. 168 * Stevenson New Arab. Nts. {1884) 22 The 
Prerident's company is a delicacy in itself. 

b. esp. Something that gratifies the palate, a 
choice or dainty item of food ; a dainty. 

< *45® Lost lick Grail Iv. 270 The peple . . weren Replcyn- 
idled., with alle Maner Metes and dclccasyes. 1596 


Drayton Legends Hi. 218 Me with Ambrosial! Delicacies 
fed. 1751 Johnson Rambler'So. 172 r jo Untasted deli- 
cacies solicit his appetite. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 194 
A pig . . was . . the chief delicacy at Gentile banquets. 1884 
G. Allen Philistia III. 156 Oysters, sweetbreads, red 
mullet, any little delicacy of that sort. 

+ c. A luxury ; a sensual pleasure. Obs. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (is86)_ 19 These lutke 
loyteringlie plunged in delicacies., as Swine in the mire. 
2605 Verstegan Dec. Ini ell. vL (1628) 163 A people very 
strong and hardy, and the rather for not beeing weakned 
with delicacies. 

13. A delicate trait, observance, or attention. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 491 72 The Decencies, Honours 

and Delicacies that attend the Passion towards them[women] 
in elegant Minds. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 98 7 5 
Those little civilities and ceremonious delicacies. 1779 
J. Moore View Sec. Fr. II. xciv. 418 A woman, and ac- 
quainted with all the weakness and delicacies of the sex. 

14. A nicety, a refinement. 

1789 Stokes Let. in Pettigrew Mem. Lettsom (1817) III. 
402 In these delicacies we wish to be confirmed or corrected 
by those who are real masters in the profession. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 524 To disregard the gram- 
matical delicacies of the written language. 

Delicate (de'lik/t), a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 
delicat, 5 -caat, 5-6 de-, dylycate, 6 .SV. diligat, 
4 - delicate, fad. L. delicdt-ns , -a, - 11 m alluring, 
charming, voluptuous, soft, tender, dainty, effemi- 
nate, etc. ; reinforced by later F .ddlicat ( 15 th c. in 
Hatzfeld), ‘ daintie, pleasing, prettie, delicious, 
tender, nice, effeminate, of a weake complexion * 
(Cotgr.) ; in mod.F. ‘of exquisite fineness' ( Halzf.) : 
cf. Pr. and Cat. dclicat , Sp. dclicado , It. delicato. 
The native repr. of L. delicatus in OF. was delid 
‘fine, slender, delicate * : see Delje. 

(The etymology of L. delicatus appears to be quite un- 
certain : several distinct suggestions are current. Even the 
primary sense is doubtful; but, if not originally connected 
with deliciac (Delice), it seems to have been subsequently 
associated therewith. The word had undergone consider- 
able development of meaning already in ancient Latin ; in 
Romanic it received further extension in the Jine of meaning 
‘dainty, tenderly fine, slender, slight, easily affected or 
hurt'; these Latin and Romanic senses have at various 
times been, adopted in English, often as literal adaptations 
of the Latin word in the Vulgate, etc. ; and the history of 
the word here is involved and difficult to trace. The follow- 
ing arrangement is more or less provisional.)J 

I. Senses more or less = various uses of Dainty a. 

I. Delightful, charming, pleasant, nice. + a. 
gen. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. Ivin. 13 If thou, .clepist a delicat sabot 
[1388 clepist the sabat delicat, Vulg. vocaveris sabbatum 
dclicatum, 1 6xx call the sabbath a delight], c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) v. 39 Anoynted with delicat thinges of swete smelle. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge j . 2560 The Worde of god 
was moost delycate seruyse. 1553 Edf.n Treat. Ncwe Ind. 
(Arb.).xs Delicate thinges. that may encrease the pleasures 
of this lyfe. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 175 
A spacious Garden, which was curious to the eye and delicate 
to the smell.. 1683 Thoresby Diary 4 Apr., To Biggles- 
worth where is nothing observable but a delicate new Inn. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 458 Which our Carpenters after- 
wards altered, and made a delicate Boat fit for any 
service. J712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 252 A ravishing 
Smell . . as strong as that of the Quince, but much more 
delicate. 1791 Cowper Retired Cat 60 Cried Puss ‘..Oh 
what a delicate retreat ! I will resign myself to rest 

b. Of food, etc. : Pleasing to the palate, dainty. 

C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 13 Delicat metis and drynki’s. 

1514 Barclay Cyi. <5- Uptonciyshm . (Percy Soc.) p. xlvi. 
Then Cometh dishes moste swete & delicate. 1535 Coverdale 
Ecclus. xxix. 22 Better is it to haue a poore lyuynge in a 
mans owne house, then delicate fayre amonge the straunge. 
1624 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 18 Let the drink be never 
so delicate and well-spiced. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Did. 
21 A very good Dinner of Meat .. and Cheese, and delicate 
Beer. 1760-72 tr. Juan <V Ultoa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 79 Some of 
them [dishes] are so delicate, that foreigners are no less 
pleased with them, than the gentlemen of the country. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (18S9) I. 22 Not to take delight in 
delicate meats. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876)11. 
h *- 4° Horseflesh was the most delicate of all the Tartar 
viands in the times we are now considering. 

+ c. Said of the air, climate, or natural features. 
*553 Brende Q. Curtins Liv, The river Hydaspis which 
is counted to be a verye delicate water. 15 86 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 26 A soile delicate .. for the aire, and 
pleasant for the situation. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vi. jo 
Where they much breed, and haunt : I have obseru’d The 
ayre is delicate. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxi. (1748) 339 
1 P? rer stream, a delicater brookjBright Phoebus in his course 
doth scarcely overlook. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 485 
Tabago.. still lies wast (though a delicate fruitful Island). 
2700 Congreve in Lett.. Lit. Men (Camden) 209 We had 
a Jong passage, but_ delicate weather. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour II. 141 There is a small arm of the sea, and another 
delicate country joining to it. 1789 G. White Selbome xxiW. 
(1853) 94 The sun broke out into a warm delicate day. 

t d. Delightful from its beauty ; dainty to be- 
hold ; lovely, graceful, elegant. Obs. 

1583 Slmpill Leg. Bp. St. Andreevs 2023 Ane diligat 
[v. r. delijat] gowne . . he send him. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 

II. 111. 20 She’s a most exquisite Lady.. Indeed she’s a 
most fresh and delicate creature. 1632 Lithgow Trait, vi. 
282 Rare Alabaster Tombc . . inclosed within a delicate 
Chappell under the ground. 2642 Evelyn Ment. (1857) I. 
rS yiner)em is a very delicate town, and hath one of the 
fairest churches of the Gothic design I had ever seen. 
*7Sp L. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 367 Oxford . . is a most 
delicate and beautiful City. 

1* 2. Characterized by pleasure or sensuous de- 
light ; luxurious, voluptuous, effeminate. Obs. 


c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 402, 1 shal lede now so myrie 
a lyf So delicat with-outen wo and stryf That I shal haue 
myn heuene in erthe heere. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 270 
Diues for hus delicat lyf to \>& deuel wente. 1542-3 Ad 34-5 
Hen. VIII, c. 4 Sundrie persons . . consume tne substance 
obteined by credite . . for their own pleasure and delicate 
liuinge. 2576 Fleming Pancpl. Epist. 410 You have your 
sweet e and delicate sleepes in your comfortable chambers. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 305 Come thronging soft and 
delicate desires, AH prompting mee how faire yonge Hero 
is. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Antiq. xvn. xii. § 2 Soltnessof 
body, .derived from his delicate and generous education. 

1* b. Of persons : Given to pleasure or luxury ; 
luxurious; sumptuous. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 393 Moore delicaat, moore 
pompous of array, Moore proud was neuere Emperour than 
he. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 34 He was eke so delicate Of his 
clothing, that every day Of purpure and bisse he made him 
gay. V1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Delycate or lycorowse, 
delicatus (P. taut us), c 1450 ATirour Saluacioun 1538 Row 
glutterie is y* vice y* the feend first temptis man inne, ffor 
rathere a man delicat than abstynent fallis in synne. 1535 
Coverdale Amos vi. (, heading ), He reproueth the wekhy, 
ydyll and delicate people. 16x3 R. C. Table A /ph. (ed. 3', 
Delicate , daintie, giuen to pleasure. 2640 HABiNCTON//fd. 
Edw. IV 196 (Trench) The most delicate and voluptuous 
princes have ever been the heaviest oppressors of the people. 
»j-3. Self-indulgent, loving ease, indolent. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vii. 149 0 ^e slowe and delicat 
men, whi fley 3e aduersites and ne fj^ten nat ajeins hem by 
vertue. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle in. Lx. (1483) 56 Suche folke 
haue ben soo delycate and lothe to good werkes. 1533 
More Debell. Salem Pref. Wks. 931/1 Many men are now 
a dayes so delicate in reading, and so lothe to laboure. 
1579 Tomson Calvins Serin. Tim. 102/2 They which will be 
delicate, & persuade themselues y 1 they shal not suffer much 
trouble in doing their dutie faithfully. x6oi Cornwallyes 
Ess. xii, He made choyse rather of a slow delicate people, 
then of spirits of more excellency. 

1*4. Tenderly or softly reared, not robust; 
dainty ; effeminate. Obs. or arch. 

1382 Wyclif Dcui. xxviii. 56 A tendre womrnan and a 
delicate, the which vpon the erthe myjte not go, ne fitch 
the stap of the foot, for softnes and moost tendrenes. 1526 
Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 204 b. The delycate persone 
that can suffre no payne in body. 2556 A urelio l sab. 
(1608) E viij, And well that [ — biett que] the grete colde pene- 
trethe youre delicat fleshes. [Of women]. 1602 Shaks. Ham . 
iv. iv. 48 Witness this army. .Led by a delicate and tender 
prince. 2611 Bible Jer. vi. 2, I haue likened the daughter 
of Zion to a comely and delicate [Coverd. fayre and tendre) 
woman. 1688 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. 56 This was 
the unhappiness of a delicate Youth, whose great misfor- 
tune it was to be worth Two Thousand a Year before he 
was One and Twenty. 

1*5. Fastidious, particular, nice, dainty. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Citron . II. 88 He was more delicate and 
deyntie than became a person being so homely appareled. 
1649 ® p * Reynolds Serm. Hosea Epist. 1, 1 speake with such 
plainess, as might commend the matter delivered rather to 
the Conscience of a Penitent, then to the fancy of a delicate 
hearer. 1673 Rules of Civility 109 Some people being so 
delicate, they will not eat after a man has eat with his 
Spoon and not wiped it. 27x2 Steele Sped. No. 493 f 7 
You, who are delicate in the choice of your friends and 
domestics. 1773 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thraleix Sept., The 
only things of which we, or travellers yet more delicate, 
could find any pretensions to complain. 1796 Morse Anttr. 
Geog. 11 . 561 They are delicate in no part of their dress 
but in their hair. 

II. Fine : not coarse, not robust, not rough, 
not gross. 

6 . Exquisitely or beautifully fine in texture, make, 
or finish ; exquisitely soft, slender, or slight. 

1577 B. Googe HcresbacICs Hush. lit. (1586) 240 Champion 
Feeldes and Downes, are best for the delicatest and finest 
woolled Sheepe. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa It. 237 Their 
women are white, having blacke haires and a most delicate 
skin. 163^ Sir T. Herbert Trav. 290 The people .. weare 
little clothing, save what is thin and delicate. _ 2756 Burke 
Sub/. <5- B. iv. xvi, It is the delicate myrtle . . it is the vine, 
which we look on as vegetable beauties, 1800 tr. Lagrange s 
Chcm. II. 188 A salt . . under the form of exceedingly deli- 
cate needles. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 175 U}* 
delicate gauze over her bosom shook. 2870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (1886) 38 Delicatest sea-ferns. 

b. Fine or exquisite in quality or nature. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M rijh, 
Suyh as are of a delicate bloudde, haue not soo much sol- 
licitude as the rust jeal people. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. iL -l 2 
Thou wast a Spirit too delicate To act her earthy, and 
abhord commands. . a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652)47 
is it because the delicatest blood hath the best spirits. 1794 
S. Williams Vermont no Like most ofourdelicateplcasurw 
it is not to be enjoyed but m the cultivated state. i”5® 
Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmls. (1872) I. 9 All the dishes were 
very delicate. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rornola 11. vi, The mwts 
were likely to J>e delicate, the wines choice. x886 RuskiM 
Prxtcrita I. vi. 186 My father liked delicate cookery, ju s * 
because he was one of the smallest and rarest eaters. 

c. Fine in workmanship; finely or exquisitely 
constructed. 

1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope {1782) I. vi. 301 My chief reason 
for quoting these delicate lines. 1870 Emerson Soc. % Sen'-* 
Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 91 We are delicate machines, and 
require nice treatment to get from us the maximum 0! 
power and pleasure. 

d. Of colour : Of a shade which is not strong or 
glaring ; soft, tender, or subdued, 

1822 Praed Poems , Lillian 1. 22 And wings of a warm uiw 
delicate hue. Like the glow of a deep carnation. 

Tvndall Glac. \. xi. 83 T he hole .. [in] the snow was filhu 
with a delicate blue light. 

7. So fine or slight as to be little noticeable or 
difficult to appreciate ; subtle in its fineness. 
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1692 Dryden St. Evremoni's Ess. 120 He leaves to be 
discerned a delicate inclination for the Conspirators. 1700 
Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 498 The French have a high 
value for them [turns of words] . . they are often what they 
call delicate, when they are introduc'd with judgment. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II, 71 Catharine often told the king 
plainly what the Protestant lords of the council only dared 
to hint in the most delicate^ phrases. 1855 Bain Senses 
I fit.' 11. h § 23 Discrimination of the most delicate differ- 
ences is an indispensable qualification. 

8. So fine or tender as to be easily damaged ; 
tender, fragile; easily injured or spoiled. 

1568 Tilney Disc. Afaringe E ij b, A good name . . is so 
delicate a thing in a woman, that she must not onely be 
good, but likewise must apeere so. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 
74 Thou hast . . Abus’d her delicate Youth, with Drugs or 
Minerals. 1664 Evelyn Kal.Hort. (1729) 192 The Nectarine 
and like delicate mural-Fruit. 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales I. 75 But they [trout] are so delicate that they will 
not keep, and must be eaten the day they are killed. 1893 
H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs ted. 3) 104 It [cropping] is cruel . . in 
exposing one of the most delicate organs to the effects of 
cold, wet, sand, and dirt. 

b. Tender or feeble in constitution; very sus- 
ceptible to injury; liable to sickness or disease; 
weakly, not strong or robust. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. sgx If he be a delicat man or a 
feble drie hem with fumygaciouns maad of pulpa coloqum- 
tada. 1574 Hellowes Gneuards F(tm . Ep. (1577) 184 The 
old man is delicate and of small strength. 1665 Sm T. 
Herbert TravAsfyj) 164 The excess [in bathing] doubtless 
weakens the Body, by making it soft and delicate, and sub- 
ject to colds. 1789 W. Buchan Do/n. Aled. (1790) 93 Robust 
persons are able to endure either cold or heat better than 
the delicate. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 532 The 
Princess.. was then in very delicate health. 1893 H. Dal- 
ziei. Dis. Dogs(c d. 3) 73 Dogs cf a delicate constitution and 
unused to rough it. 

9 . Jig. Presenting points which require nice and 
skilful handling; critical 5 ticklish. 

1742 Hume Ess. Parties Gt. Brit, init.. The just balance be- 
tween the republican and monarchical part of our constitu- 
tion is really, in itself, so extremely delicate and uncertain, 
that [etc.], 1777 Burke Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 
2x5 These delicate points ought to be wholly left to the 
crown. 1779 Forrest Voy^ N. Guinea 215, 1 informed him 
it was a delicate affair, advising him to say nothing about 
it. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Desf. II. 8, I saw clearly 
that Amrut Rao’s situation was delicate, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (1868) I. vii. 443 His mission was a delicate one. 

III. Endowed with fineness of aj^preciation or 
execution. 

10 . Exquisitely fine in power of perception, feel- 
ing, appreciation, etc. ; finely sensitive. 

a *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel. (1546) E iij, He 
was but of tender age, and not of great delycale vnderstand- 
ynge. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 04 b, To 
their delicate eares to heare what men saie, they lacke [etc.]. 
c 1680 Beveridge Senn . (1729) I. 338 Then our minds . . 
would be always kept in so fine, so delicate a temper. X7xi 
Steele Sped. No. 2 ? 2 A very delicate Observer of what 
occurs to him in the present World. 1856 Ruskin .Mod. 
Paint. IV. v. v. § 5 A delicate ear rejoices in the slighter and 
more modulated passages of sound. 1875 Manning Mission 
H. Ghost i. 26 Let us learn then to have a delicate conscience- 
b. Of instruments : So finely made or adjusted 
as to be responsive to very slight influences ; finely 
sensitive. 

iZzz Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 34 Very delicate balances are not 
only useful in nice experiments [etc.]. 1849 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxxvi. 386 A structure so delicate 
that it would have made the hundredth part of a degree 
evident. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 193 Our instruments are 
doubtless very delicate, but . . the most refined apparatus 
is far less sensitive for dark heat than the eye is for light. 

11 . Endowed with exquisitely fine powers of ex- 
pression or execution ; finely skilful. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesje 1. viii. (Arb.) 33 Horace the 
most delicate of all the Romain Lyrickes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
lv. 1. 199, I do but say what she is : so delicate with her 
needle: an admirable Musitian. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 
11. i. Wks. 1878 I. 42 O thou’rt a most delicate, sweete, 
eloquent villaine. 1780 Cowper Table T. 653 Pope . . (So 
nice his ear, so delicate his touch) Made poetry a mere me- 
chanic art. 1884 Public Opinion 1 1 J uly 52/1 The artist is at 
his best, at his delicatest and subtlest, in' his water-colours. 

+ b. Characterized by skilful action; finely in- 
genious. Obs. 

x 577 B. Googe Hercslach’s Hush. 11. (1586) 76 An other 
more delicater way he speaketh of, which is . . laying the 
braunches in baskettes of earth . . obtaining Rootes hetwixte 
the very fruite and the toppes. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 
188 It were a delicate stratagem to shoo A Troope of Horse 
with Felt. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 11 The Budge it 
is a delicate trade. 

12 . Finely sensitive to what is becoming, proper, 
or modest, or to the feelings of others. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert JVaw, 103 Her .. admirable beautie, 
a delicate spirit, sweet behaviour and charitable acts surpass- 
ing child-hood. 1721 Tick ell Life of A ddison in Wks., Mr. 
Addison., was., too delicate to take any part of that [praise] 
which belonged to others. X768 Sternf. Sent. Joum. (1778) 
II. 201 ( Case of Delicacy ) We were both too delicate to com- 
municate what we felt to each other upon the occasion. 1836 
J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ix. (1B52) 260 Appearances of a 
just ground for the imputation are so unambiguous that it 
were treason to truth to be delicate. 

b. Of actions, etc.; Showing or characterized 
by feelings of delicacy or modesty. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India. II. iv. vii. 242 All parties re- 
commended a delicate and -liberal treatment. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Ella of Gar. viii. 102 It would not have been 
delicate, I warrant, Mr.^ Angus. 1887 F. M. Crawford 
P^Patoff II. 83 It was evident from her few words and from 
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the blush which accompanied them that this was a delicate 
subject. 

IV. Comb., as delicale footed - handed , Hooking 
adjs. 

X855 Tennyson Maud 1. viii. xx The snowy banded, dilet- 
tante Delicate-handed priest. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. ix. 293 
A delicate-footed dame. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . a. One addicted to a life of luxury, b. One 
who is dainty or fastidious in his tastes. Obs. 

X382 Wyclif Isa. xlvii. 8 Now here thou these thingus, 
thou delicat, and dwellende trosteli. 1382 — Baruch iv. 26 
My delicatis [Vulg. delicat i met] or unrshid in delic/s, 
walkiden sharp weies. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 361 
(R.) If Lucullus were not a waster and a delicate given to 
belly-cheare. 1709 Addison latter No. 148 f 4 The Rules 
among these false Delicates are to be as Contradictory as 
they can be to Nature. 

2 . A thing that gives pleasure (usually in //.) : 
+ a. gen. A luxury, delight. Obs. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations 1. xxiv, Than shal pe flesshe pat 
ha}? ben in affliccion, ioy much more pan he pat hap be 
notisshed in delicats. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 111. xix. 
21X For to knowe and acquyre connyng scolers haue lefte 
and layde asyde ryhesses, delicates and al eases of body. 
X539 Cranmer in Strype Life 11. (1694) 247 Such as. .repute 
for their chief delicates the disputation of high questions. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, it. v. 51. 1598 Barckley Felic. Alan iv. 
(1603)345 The pompe and delicates used by the great estates 
of other ages. 1637 Rutherford Lett. <1862) I. 247 There 
is no reason that His comforts be too cheap, seeing they are 
delicates. Z742 Young Nt. Tk. viii. 819 Her nectareous cup, 
Mixt up of delicates for ev’ry sense. 

b. A choice viand ; a dainty, delicacy. 

c 1450 Aleriin 6 Yef we hadde but a mossell brede, we 
haue more ioye and delyte than ye haue with alle the 
delicatys of the worlde. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 
70 b, To be admytted to the kynges owne table, and to taste 
of his deyntyue delycates. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. 
(1659) Hunger cooks ail meats to delicates. 1676 Shad- 
well Virtuoso in, Cheshire-cheese. .seems to be a great 
delicate to the palate of this animal. 17x0 Steele Tatler 
No. 25 r r 4 Reflections. -which add Delicates to the Feast 
of a good Conscience. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxxi, 
These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand On golden 
dishes. X870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1. 204 And many such 
a delicate As goddesses in old time ate. 

f C. Of a person : The delight, joy, darling. Obs . 
rare" 1 . 

1531 Elyot Gov. iii. xxiv. The Emperour Titus.. for his 
lernynge and vertue, was named the delicate of the wcrlde 
[amor et dclicix humani generis], 

t De licate, v. rare. Obs. [f. Delicate a.] 
To render delicate. 

X614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 69 They doe 
dillicate and mollifie the flesh. 

Hence Dedicated///, a. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Windows 125 These 
delicated muslins rather seem Than be, you think? 

Delicately (de*lik<?tli), adv. [f. Delicate a. + 
-ly 2 .] In a delicate manner. 

1 1 . In a way that gratifies the senses, esp. the 
palate ; sumptuously, luxuriously ; daintily, fasti- 
diously. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 184 Drynke noujte ouer delicatly 
ne to depe noyther. Ibid. B. xiv. 250 He . . doth hymnouste 
dyne delycatly ne drynke wyn oft. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 
26 pat I wald not abyde bot wher I myght be delicately 
fed. X555 Eden Decatlcs 117 Bores fleshe wherwith they 
fedde them selues dilycately. 1576 Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 
292^ You have received mee honorably, sumptuously and 
delicatly. x6xi Bible i Tim. v. 6 She that liueth in plea- 
sure [ margin , delicately] is dead while she liueth. 1650 J er. 
Taylor Holy Living ii. § 1. 57 Eat not delicately or nicely. 

b. With enervating or weakening luxury or in- 
dulgence; effeminately, tenderly. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xxix. 21 Who delicatli [ delicate ] fro 
childbed nurshith his seruaunt, afterward shal feelen hym 
vnobeisaunt. 1552 Huloet, Delicately, laute , violliter , 
muliebriter. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 58 The young coxcombs of the Life Guards deli- 
cately brought up. 1893 H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 28 Not 
so liable to attacks of cold as the more delicately reared. 

2 . t a. In a way that gives pleasure or delight ; 
delightfully, beautifully {obs.), b. ‘With soft 
elegance * ( J.) ; with exquisite or'graceful fineness, 
softness, etc. Opposed to coarsely. 

1577-87 Holinshed Ireland an. 1535 (R.) He was .. deli- 
catehe in each limb featured. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4 -P. 199 The Moors build with Stone and Mortar making 
small shew without, but delicately contrived within. 1735 
Pope Ep. Lady 43 Ladies . . *Tis to their Changes half their 
charms we owe; Fine by defect, and delicately weak. 
1760-72 tr. Juan Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 54 The fox here 
is not much bigger than a large cat ; but delicately shaped. 
1821 Clare Viii. Alitistr. II. 61 Ye cowslips, delicately pale. 
X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 407 The more delicately or- 
ganised mind of Halifax. 1876 Geol Eliot Dan. Der .III. 
xxxv. 39 The delicately-wrought foliage of the capitals. 

3 . Softly, lightly; with light or delicate touch/ 
gently; with delicacy of feeling. Opposed to 
roughly. 

16x1 Bible i Sam. xv. 32 And Agag came vnto him deli- 
cately [Coverd. tenderly, Genov, pleasantly]. 1677 S. Lf.e 
Triumph of Mercy in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps, cv. 19-21 
Joseph’s feet were hurt in irons, to fit him to tread more 
delicately in the Ring’s Palace. 1825 J- Neal Bro. Jfona- 
than III. 318 Death in his great mere}'.. had breathed upon 
it very delicately. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (i88q) I. iq The 
thorny subject which they were delicately shunning in their 
conversation. X855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 4rr Blame 
which, though delicately expressed, was perfectly intel- 
ligible. 


4 . In a way that is sensitive or responsive to the 
slightest influences; sensitively; with nice exactness. 

i79r Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, Whose mind was 
delicately sensible to the beauties of nature. X793 Beddofs 
Calculus 195 The least degree of heat then produces the 
most violent effects upon the fibres thus delicately irritable. 
1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xx. 179 A very delicately, 
balanced scale of etiauette. 1879 Cassells Techn. Edttc. I, 
187 How delicately the adjustment of the pressure can be 
made with this apparatus. 

Delicateness (de’lihvtnes). [f. as prec. -f 
-ness.] The quality of being delicate, delicacy. 
The opposite of roughness , coarseness, grossr.ess. 

1530 Palsgr. 2x2/2 D ely eaten esse, 1552 Hulof.t, 
Delicatenes, inollicia , molltcies, muliebrilas. X555 Eden 
Decades 49 They fynde the lyke softenes or delicatenes to 
bee in herbes. 1598 Stow Sure. x. (1603) 80 They which 
delight in delicatenesse may be satisfied with as delicate 
dishes there as may be found elsewhere, xfiix Bible Dent. 
xxviii. 56 The tender and delicate woman . . which would 
not aduenture to set the sole of her foote vpon the ground, 
for delicatenesse and tendernesse. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. 
Italy Pref. 19 Any young traveller should leave behind him 
..all delicateness and effeminateness. 1678 Trans. Crt. 
Spain 21 The delicateness of our Young Prince suffered him 
not to bear the Fatigue. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. 
Epilepsy, Young Children are more subject to the Falling- 
Sickness . . by Reason of the Delicateness of the Nerves. 
1873 Daily News 21 Aug., To borrow the delicateness of 
[this] French idiom. 

II Delicatesse (delikate's). [mod.F. delicalesse 
(1564 in Hatzf. 1 , f. dtlicat Delicate : cf. It. dcli- 
catezza, and older pop. F. words like justesse, 
vilcsse, etc.] Delicacy. 

X698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife r. it. 150 But I have too much 
delicalesse to make a practice on 't. 1704 Swirr T. Tub ii. 
40 AH which required abundance of finesse and delicalesse 
to manage with advantage. 1706 Farquhar Recruit . Off. 
Epil., The French found it a little too rough for their deli- 
catcsse. 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder xxv. 186 Let delicatesse 
Weave his thin cuticle, and mesh him in. 

tDeTicative, a. Obs. In 5 delycatyf. [a. 
OF. delicalif -ive, dainty, exquisite.] Of the nature 
of delicacies; dainty. 

149X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) v. iii. 337 b/2 
Seche no metes ouer delycyous ne delycatyf. 
f Dedicatude. Obs. rare. = Delicateness. 

1727 Bailey II, Delicatude , deliciousness. 1775 in Ash. 
tDeli'Ce. Obs. Forms: 3-7 delice, 3-6 -yce, 
4 -ijss, 5 -is, -ys, -yse ; pi. 3-7 delices, 4-5 -icis, 
4 -icy s, 5 -ycys, 5-6 -yces. [a. OF. delice masc. 

L. delicium, and OF. delices fem. pi. L. delicto, 
-as, delight, pleasure, charm ; f. delicbe to allure, 
entice, delight. (The L. w’ords have the form of 
the neuter sing, and fem. pi. of an adj. *delicitts 
charming, alluring. L. had also the fem. sing. 
delicia , whence It. delizia, Sp., Pg. delicia delight.] 
1 . Delight, pleasure, joy, enjoyment. 
a 1225 Alter. R. 340 Vcr his delices, ^he sei5, beoS forto 
wunien ]>er. ‘Et delicie mee cum filiis hominum,’ 1382 
Wyclif Gen. ii. 8 The Lord God had plawntid paradise of 
delice fro bigynnyng. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy m. xxviii, 
Causinge the ayre enuyron be delyse To resemble a very 
pa rad yse.- 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 96 ]>e delis of endles 
lufe. X450-X530 Atyrr. our Ladye 174 Jn thy delyces holy 
mother of Goa. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 3 If she 
discouers the greene and gay flowers of delice. X656 Jer. 
Taylor in Four C. Eng. Lett. 104 My delices were realty 
in seeing you severe and unconcerned. 1685 Evelyn Airs. 
Godoiphin 47 The love of God and delices of Religion, 
b. spec . Sensual or worldly pleasure; voluptu- 


ousness. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 368 pet heo gleowede & gomede..ft 
Huede in delices? 1340 Ayenb. 24 pe guodes of hap byep 
hc3nesses, richesses, delices, and prosperites. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. T 133 For certis delices ben pe appetites of pyfyue 
wittes. 1401 Pol. Poems ( Rolls) 1 1. 50 Take 3e Cristes crossc, 
he saith, and counte we delices claye. 1532 More Confut . 
Tindale Wks. 535/2 Paule sayde of wanton wiedowes, that 
the wiedow which liueth in delyces, is dead euen whyle she 
liueth. 2669 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. in. x. 106 No smooth and 
effeminate delices for itching ears. 

2 . Something that affords pleasure ; a delight. 

14. . Pol. Rel . <5 ■ L. Poems (1866) 248 To don hym sorwe 
was here deJys [rime prys]. 1564 Haward Eutro/ius vii. 
73 Hee was called the love and delices of mankynde. 1664 
Evelyn tr. Frcart's Archil. Ep. Ded. 15 S. Germain s and 
Versailles, which were then the ordinary residence ana de- 
lices of the King. 1779 Swinburne Trav. Spain xxxiv. (1 
Zehra, with all its delices, is erased from the face of the earth, 
b. A dainty, delicacy. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. X95 b/x She had no thynge but 
barly brede and sometyme benes, the whiche. .she etc tor a c 
delyces. 1599 Buttes Dyets drie dinner in 

with Cates, Delices, Tabacco, Mel!. j6sz C. B. Stap^lton 
Hrrodian 91 Whence, .many; Fragrant Spices Are brought 
to us, as rare and choisc Delices. . 

Spenser stresses de lices, perhaps by confusion 
with Delicies. , . . . 

1590-6 Spenser F. Q . ... v. =S And row he hns pourd out 
his ydle mynd In dnintie deliees,nndh>l<hja>e^ /M. 
IV. X. 6 An island strong, Abounding all with dchccs mo t 
rare. Ibid. v. iii. 40. 

t Deli ciate, Obs. rare. [Formed after Or. 
dMcicr (I =-l6th c.), Irani- to rejo.ee, rtjl to enjoy 
oneself, feast, med.L. dilidarJ to feast, f. L. deheta, 
-w: see Delice, and -ate 3 .] . 

1 . intr. To take one’s pleasure, enjoy oneself, 

rC i 633 A. H. ' Pariheneia Sacra xB (R.) When Flora is dis- 

11 
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posed to driiciate with her minions. 1678 Ccdworth Intel! 
Syst. 81 1 These Evil Demons therefore did as it were Deli- 
Ciate and Epicurize in them. _ _ | 

2 . irans. To fill with delight, render delightful, 
delight. 

1558 R. Franck North. Mein. (1821)77, 1 perceive you dis- , 
ordered, but not much deliriated. IMd. 122 Whilst the 
birds harmoniously deliciat the air. 

+ De licies, sb, pi. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. debate, 
-as: cf. Delice. J = Delices, delights; joys; 
dainties. 

1597 1st Ft. Return fr. P amass. 11. m. tv. 1355 Inspire 
me streight with some rare delicies, Or lie dismount thee 
from thy radiant coach. 1607 Walkincton Opt. Glass 9 
Charon and Atropos are corn’d to call me away from my 
delicies. 

f Delicio'sity. Oh. rare. In 5 -iosite, 
-iousite, diliciousite. [f. Delicious or its L. 
or Fr. equivalent. A med.L. * deliciositds and OF. 
% deliciouseU were prob. used, though not yet re- 
gistered.] The quality of being delicious, or of 
affording delight; concr. something in which this 
quality is embodied ; a delicacy, a luxury. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxiii. 274 (Harl. MS.) To abide still 
with pe deliciousites. Ibid., As ofte as the fiessh is ouercomc 
with diliciousites.. c 1449 Pecock Ref>r. 255 To speke and 
write tho wordis in sum gaynes and bewte or in sum deli- 
ciosite. 

Delicious (dfli jbs), a. Also 4-6 -yci-, -icy-, 
-ycy-, -ous, -owse, dilicious(e, 5 dylycy-, 6 de- 
licius, di-, 6-7 delitious, 7 delishous. [a. OF. 
and Anglo-Fr. delicious (later F. delieieus, -eux) — 
Fr. delidos, Sp. delicioso , It. dclizioso, ad. late L. 
delicids-us delicious, delicate (Augustine), f. L. de- 
licia , -x : see Delice and -ous.] 

1 . Highly pleasing or delightful ; affording great 
pleasure or enjoyment. 

In mod. use, usually less dignified than ‘delightful 1 , and 
expressing an intenser degree and lower quality of pleasure. 

c 1300 R. A Us. 38 Theo wondres, of worm and best, Deli- 
ciouse hit is to lest, c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 11. iii. 36 pise 
ben faire hinges . . and only while pei ben herd, .pei ben de- 
liciouse. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 20 
Plenti of delicius rivers, pleasaunthe wateringe there feldes. 
1632 Litiigow Trav. v. 222 A Delicious incircling Harbour, 
inclos'd within the middle of the Towne. a 2662 Fuller 
JF<?r////«(x84o)III. 283 [Guy’s Cliff] a most delicious place, 
so that a man in many miles riding cannot meet so much 
variety, as there one furlong doth afford. 1742 Collins 
Eclog. i. 24 Each gentler ray, delicious to your eyes. 1824 
Dibdin Libr. Comp. 61 1 A delicious array of Miltonic trea- 
sures. x36i O'Curry MS. Materials Anc. Irish Hist. 263 
The delicious strains of the harp. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 349 A green delicious plain. 

b. Intensely amusing or entertaining. 

1642 Milton Afiol. Sweet, viii. Wks. (1847) 9 2 / 1 Deli- 
cious! he had that whole Bevie at command whether in 
Morrice or at May-pole; whilst I. .left so impoverish’d 
of what to say, as to turn my Liturgy into my Lady’s 
Psalter. 1851 Ruskin Stones^ Pen. (1874) I. App. 362 The 
strut of the foremost cock, lifting one leg at right angles to 
the other, is delicious. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia vi. (1879) 71 
A delicious joke it would have been. 

2 . Highly pleasing or enjoyable to the bodily 
senses, esp. to the taste or smell ; affording exquisite 
sensuous or bodily pleasure. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 9287 pat savour sal be ful plen* 
teuouse, And swasweteand swa delicious. <*1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xv. 71 Ane oper maner of drinke gude and delicious. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxix. 76 Itt is licoure full delicious. 
c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 A quyete slepe is 
right necessary, and delycious. 1548 Hall Citron. 230 b, 
In the same delicious climate. 1634 SirT. Herdert Trav. 
183 Bananas or Plantanes. .the fruite. .gives a most delicious 
taste and rellish. x 667 Milton P. L. rr. 400 The soft deli- 
cious Air. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § x We walked under 
the delicious shade of these trees. 1847 Emerson Rcpr. 
Mat, Uses Gt .. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 274 In Valencia the 
climate is delicious. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 11. x. 31 There 
is something in the word delicious which may be said to 
comprize a reference to every species of pleasant taste, 
i’ 3 . Characterized by or tending to sensuous in- 
dulgence ; voluptuous, luxurious. Oh. 

a 1340 HAMroLn Psalter ix. 6 Deliciouse affecciouns of 
ficscly lust, a 1450 Rut. dc la TW/rfiSfiS) 54 The flesshe 
is tempted by delicious metes and drinkes, the whiche bene 
leteres and kindelers of the brondcs of lecherye. *563 
Homilies it. Fasting 1 . (1859) 28° An abstinence . . from all de- 
licious pleasures and delectations worldly. 1632 Litiigow 
Tray. 1. 22 Forsaking the delicious lives of the effeminate 
Affricans. 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serin, /or Year (1678) 339 
The habitual Intemperance which is too commonly annexed 
to festival and delicious Tables. 

+ b. Of persons: Addicted to sensuous indul- 
gence ; voluptuous, luxurious, dainty. Oh. 

1393 Gower. O'// III. 33 If that thou understode, What 
is to Een delicious, Thou woldest nought ben curious, c 1450 
Plirour Saluaciouti Q14 Of mete nor drinke was sho neure 
yhit diliciouse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 116/2 Thysc 
monckes ben ouerdclycious. X530PALSGR. 307/2 Dclyciouse, 
daynty mouthed or delycate. 1598 Sylvester Du Barlas 
11. 1. Eden (1641) 84/1 Idleness .. Defiles our body, Yea 
sob rest men it makes dilicious. .1S80 Morden Grog. Red. 
(1685)71 The Gentry are.. Costly in their Apparel, Delicious 
in their Diet. 1681 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693I448 
A delirious mouth or palate. 

Deliciously (ri/'lrjasli', adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a delicious manner. 

1 . So as to afford intense pleasure; delightfully. 

1 1385 C11 sucfr Sqr.'s T. 71 Ilerknyngc hi<e MynstraU 
Mr thynges pieyc lJcfom !<ym at the bord deliciously. 1485 


Caxton Chets. Gt. 19 He . . repayred the places ryght de- 
lycyously. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 577 No cost being 
spared either to purchase the greatest rarities, or to dress 
them deliciously. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 259 1 here 
was something so deliciously amiable in her character. 1863 
E. C. Clayton Queens of Song II. 322 Her voice was in- 
variably pure, true, and deliciously sweet. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi v. 106 The air was deliciously cool. 1883 
Munch. Exam. 19 Dec. 5/3 The explanation is deliciously 
grotesque. 

b. With intense delight or enjoyment. 

1696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern (1711) 290 Yet does He. .im- 
portune us to sit and eat deliciously with him. 1706 Ref cx. 
upon Ridicule 239 He deliciously imbibes the Elogies that 
are given him. 1790 Southey Love Elegies iv, O’er the page 
of Love’s despair, My Delia bent deliciously to grieve. 1864 
Skeat UhUmd's Poems 294 Beneath its shade he oft would 
sit And dream deliciously. 

f 2 . Luxuriously, voluptuously, sumptuously. 

1303 R. Frunne Handl. Synne 207 1. 6617 AnoJ/er spyce 
ys yn glotonye, To ete ouer delycyusly. c 1340 Hamtole 
prose Tr. iii. 6 A 3onge man. .vn-chastely and delycyousely 
lyfande and full of many synnys. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6729 If 
he have peraventure . . Lyved over deliciously. .1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Luke xvi. 19 A certayne ryche man, which . . fared 
deliciously euery day. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 102 The 
King . . deliciously tooke his pleasure. 2690 J. Palmer in 
Andros Tracts I. 54 Did his Excellency lye upon Beds, of 
Down, and fare Delishously every day ? a 1800 Cowper Iliad 
(ed. 2) xxiv. 56 The lion . . Makes inroad on the flocks, that 
he may fare Deliciously at cost of mortal man. 

+ 3 . With fondness, fondly. Oh. 

C1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 275 b/2 She [Love] gan delici- 
ously mee comfort with sugred words, n 2440 Found. Si. 
Barthol. 61 His hors, that so deliciously he louyd, and so 
negligently hadde lost. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 143 b/x 
An heremyte .. reteyned nothyng but a cntte.wyih whyche 
he playde ofte and helde it in his lappe delyciously. 

Deliciousness (d/li'Jasnes). [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being delicious, or highly 
pleasing (now csp. to the senses) : see the adj. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxiii. (1495) 213 Delycy- 
ousnes of all that is sette on the borde. c 1400 Test. Love 
Prol. (1560) 271 b/2 Many men there been, that with eeres 
openly sprad, so moch swaiowen the deliciousnesse of jestes 
and of ryme, 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. 11. vi. 22 The sweet- 
est honey Is loathsome in its owne deliciousnesse. a 2652 
J. Smith Se! Disc. i. 22 There is an inward sweetness and 
deliciousness in divine truth, which no sensual mind can 
taste or relish. 2752 Johnson Rambler No ; 2.27 7 4 The delici- 
ousness of ease commonly makes us unwilling to return to 
labour. 2860 Hawthorne Marble Faun xxiv, There was a 
deliciousness in it that eluded analysis, 
f b. (with pi.) A delight. Obs. 

1749 Bp. Lavington E11 thus. Me tit. <?• Papists (1754]) I. 57 
A Woman quite deserted, and the Vein of her Spiritual 
Deliciousnesses dried up in her Aridities. 

f 2 . Voluptuousness, luxuriousness, luxury. Obs. 
c 2440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvi. 201 (Harl. MS.) He folowithe 
deliciousnes of the fleshe. 2579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 179 
Philautus, hath giuen ouer himselfe to all deliciousnesse, 
desiring . . to be dandled in the laps of Ladyes. 2580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 37 He thought . . to banish out Of the 
City all insolency, envy, covetousness, and deliciousness. 
2650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 242 Do not seek for 
deliciousness and sensible consolations in the actions of 
religion. 

J* 3 . Fondness for what gives pleasure. Obs. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 25 So great was 
the deliciousnes of thy mouth, 
t Beli'city. Obs. rare. In 5 -ycyte. [A non- 
etymological formation from Delice : see -m\] 
Deliciousness, delightfulness. 

c 2485 Digby Myst. (1882) m.72 Martha, ful [of] bewte and 
of delycyte. Ibid. iii. 2039 And have fed me with fode of 
most delycyte. 

Delict (d/li'kt). [ad. L. delict -urn fault, offence, 
crime, prop, subst. use of neuter sing, of pa. pple. of 
delittquZre to fail, commit a fault: See Delin- 
quent.] A violation of law or right ; an offence, 
a delinquency. 

2523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 43 Their delicts 
and offenses. 2594 Parsons Confer. Success. 11. ix. 209 In 
al criminal affayres and punishing of delictes. 2613 R. C. 
Table Aiph. (ed. 3), Delicts, fault, small offence. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. ix. 217 When the Supreme Power 
either hath not power to punish the delinquent, or may 
misse to have notice of the delict, a 2734 North Exam. 11. 
v. § 43 (*74°) 34° Whereby the proper Officer may be 
brought to answer for the Delict. 2832 Austin Jnrispr. 
(1879) I. 44 Acts, forbearances and omissions which are viola- 
tions of rights or duties are styled delicts, injuries or offences. 
2871 Markov Elan. Law § 157 The French code . . is no 
more explicit on the subject of delicts than Blackstone on 
the subject of civil injuries to which they correspond. 

b. In flagrant delict : transl. Lat. in flagrante 
delicto , Fr. cn flagrant dHit, in the very act of com- 
mitting the offence. 

[1772 Junius LettAxvYxx. (1875) 327/1 A person, .taken in 
fapante delicto, with the stolen goods upon him, is not 
bailable.] 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxvx . Taken in the flagrant 
delict by the avowal of a crime contrary to thine oath. 2837 
Sir F. Palcrave Merch. fy Friar (1844) 121 Cases of flagrant 
delict ..required no other trial than the publicity . . of the 
fact. 2893 G. S. Layard Life C. Keene 1. 4 [She] resorted 
to all the rime-honoured means of catching scholars in 
flagrant delict. 

Delictual (d/lrkth/al), a. rare. [f. Delict 
j or L. delictum , after effectual, etc.] Of or belong- 
! ing to a delict. 0 

* 8 7S r , o5TE Gains ti. Comm. (ed. 3) 303 Both Mora . . and 
, Mala fide possessio have a delictual character. 


t Delie, delye, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. d/lie 
(13th c. in Hatzf.), early ad. L. dllicdt-tts, on the 
analogy of popular formations like pliedtus, flit. 
(As a living word dclicatus passed through to 
del'cato, Sp. dclgado, Cat. and Pr. dclgat, OF. delgiit, 
delgU, deljd, mod.F. dial, deuge, aougi. A third 
and still later adaptation is dilicat : see Delicate.)] 
Delicate, fine. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. i. 5 Her clones weren maked of 
ry3t del ye J>redes. c 1425 Govt. Lcrrfschtfics 8S Ffor delyc 
hinge ys more worth ha n greet, and hynne more worth han 
hycke. [1692 Coles, Dely, little. Old zrord . — Hence in Ker- 
sey, Bailey, Ash, etc.l 

Deligated (de-lig^ted), ppl. a. Sitrg. [f. L. 
deligat-us bound fast (see next) + -ED.] Tied with 
a ligature, as an artery. 

2840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. (ed. 2) 204 The immediate 
effect of a tightly-drawn ligature is to divide the internal 
and middle coats at the deligated point, 1859 Todd Cycl. 
Attai. V. 330/1 With deligated salivary ducts. 

Deligation (delig^-Jbn). [ad. L. *deligdlidn* 
em, n. cf action from dcligdre to bind fast, bind up, 
f. De- I.3 + ligare to bind. Cf. mod.F. dHigaiion 
in Surgery. In sense 2, taken in sense of med.L. 
disligare, OF. de slier, mod.I*'. dllier to untie: see 
De- L 6.] 

I. 1 . Surg. t a. Bandaging ; a bandage. Oh. 

2661 Lovell Hist. Aniin . <$ Min. 340 By reason of tumours 

or deligation. 2676 Wiseman Surg. iJ.),The third intention 
is deligation, or retaining the parts so joined together. 1798 
W. Blair Soldier's Friend 33 Useful for the temporary de- 
ligation of wounds. 1857 Dunglison Diet . Med. 282 s.\. 
Deligation , The deligation of wounds formerly embraced 
the application of dressings, & c. . .Deligation is hardly ever 
used now as an English word. 

b. The tying of an artery, etc. with a ligature. 

2840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. 11. (ed. 2)477 For aneurism at 
the angle of the jaw, the point of deligation must in a great 
measure depend on the size of the tumour. 1884 Braith- 
waite Retrospect Med. LXXXVIII. 22 Deligation of large 
Arteries by application of two ligatures, and division of the 
Vessel between them. 

II. f 2 . An unbinding, loosening. Obs. 

2650 Ashmolf. Chyiti. Collect .. 73 In such a Dissolution 
and naturall Sublimation, there is made a deligation of the 
Elements. 

+ Deli'gature. Obs. [f. L. deligare (see prec.), 
after ligature : see -ure.] A bandage. 

1610 Barrough Meth. P/tysick m. Hi. (1639) rSj He must 
use apt and convenient deligatures and trusses. 

Deligent, obs. form of Diligent. 

Delight (d/lai-t), sb. Forms : 3-6 delit, (3 
delijt),4-6 delyt(o, -lite, (5 delytte, 6 dollyts), 
6- delight. [ME. delit, a. OF. delit (- eit ), (=Pr. 
deliet, Sp. delcite, It. diletto), f. stem of deliter vb. 
The etymological delite is found as late as ifpo, 
but earlier in 16th c. it had generally been sup- 
planted by delight, an erroneous spelling after light, 
flight, etc.] 

1 . The fact or condition ■ of being delighted ; 
pleasure, joy, or gratification felt in a 'high degree. 

a 2225 Ancr. R. 272 So sone so me . . let J>ene lust gon in* 
ward & delit waxen, a 2240 Ureisnn in Cott. Horn. 201 Pc 
muchele delit of M n . e swetnesse. C2340 Cursor M. 8164 
(Fairf.)pai hailsed him wijx grete delite. ^ 1386 Chaucu 
Prol. 335 To lyuen in delit was euere his wone, For he 
was Epicurus owene sone. 2559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clar- 
ence xxxxx, In study set his hole delite. 26x0 Shaks. 7 VwA 
in. ii. 145 Sounds, and sweet aires, that giue delipht and 
hurt not. 2736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 72 The gratification 
itself of every natural passion must be attended with deliRnt, 
2793 Coleridge Poems , The Rose, He gazed ! he thrilled 
wjth deep delight ! 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. v. 38, I had read 
with delight Coleridge's poem. # , 

b. Phr. To take or have delight {in a thing, vi 
doing, to do). 

t To have delight was formerly used as = to desire, Fr. 
avoir envie (see quots. 1470, 1477). 

£■ 2*30 Hali Meid. 7 And habbc‘5 mare delit . herin pea 
anie o6re habbeS i Iikinge of j>e worlde. a 2300 Cursor M- 
. 23339 JCott.) Bot suld bai haf a gret delite, To se l»am sethd 
in pair site. C2470 Henry Wallace vm. 1626 The nobiil 
king . . Had gret delyte this Wallace for to se. 1477 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs x, 1 had delyte & axed to rede some 
good historye. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vj,Thedchte 
that men take in tne savour and etyng of them, o 1569 
Kincesmyll Confl. Satan (1578) 49 When he hath a delite 
in thaqthat he doeth. c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxvii. 1 As a 
decrepit father takes delight To see his active child do deed, 
of youth. 2652 J. Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Raradox 
22 [He] took more delight in Arms than at his Book- 
2726 Adv. Cafit. R. Boyle 28 Gardening was what I always 
took delight in. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. *^4 ** 1 * 
branch of knowledge , . in which he takes the greatest 
delight. 

f Hence delight -taking. 

16x0 W. Sclater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 468 Pleasure or 
delight-taking in the parric loued. 

2. Anything in which one takes delight, or which 

affords delight ; an object of delight ; a source of 
great pleasure or joy. . f 

a 1*25 Auer. R. 102 pes cos . . is a swetnesse fta drill of 
Leone. _ 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 269 Bot in hb driytu 
settes his hert fast, c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xv, 66 It o* A 
place of delytez. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 158'* hy. 
Sir Iohn, do you thinke .» that eucr the deuill could h AU- 
DI at] c you our delight? 1697 Dryden / ’irg. Past. v. 65 
Daphnis, the Fields Delight. 2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 134 
Homer’s works your study and delight. 1848 Macaulav 
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Hist. Efts'. I. 396 The poetry and eloquence of Greece had 
been the delight of Raleigh and Falkland. 

3 . The quality (in objects) which causes delight ; 
quality or faculty of delighting ; charm, delightful- 
ness. Now only poet. 

0x385 Chaucer L. G. IK zzgg Dido , With sadyl red en- 
hroudit with delyt. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle <5- Rose 145 No 
flour is so perfyt. So full of vertew, plesans and delyt. c 1600 
Shaks. So tin. cii. 12 Sweets grown common lose their dear 
delight. 1662 Gerbier Prittc. 38 The Louver at Paris . . with 
the delight of the annexed Tuilleries. 1804 Wordsw. Poem , 
She was a Phantom of delight When first she gleamed upon 
my sight. 

Delight (dilai't), v. Forms: 3-7 delite, 4-6 
delyte, (4 delytte, 4-5 dllyte, 6 delyt), 6 de- 
lyght, 6- delight. [ME. delite-n, a. OF. delitier 
(- leitier , - Icier , -liter) — Pr., Sp. delect ar, Sp., Pg. 
deleitar, It. dclettare , dilctlare L. delect are to 
allure, attract, delight, charm, please, freq. of deli- 
cPre to entice away, allure : cf. Delicious. The 
current erroneous spelling after light, etc. arose in 
the 16th c., and prevailed about 1575 : the Bible 
of 1 61 1 occasionally retained delite. ] 

1 . irans. To give great pleasure or enjoyment to ; 
to please highly. Frequently in pass, (const, with, 
at, f in, or with infin.). Also absol. 

c 1300 K. A Its. 5802 So ny ben delited in that art That 
wery ne ben hy neuere cert. C1374 Chaucer Attel. ft Arc. 
■2 66 But for I . . was so besy you to delyte. 1535 Fisher 
JVks.t 1876) 366 The loue of this game deliteth him somuche. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 151, I am mervelously de- 
lighted wUh merrie conceites. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. 
(16761 70 The stateliness of Houses, .delighteth the eye. 1673 
Ray /fount. Low C . 395 The Italians are greatly delighted 
in Pictures. 1704 Pope Spring 67 If Windsor-shades delight 
the matchless maid. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 496 
Charles, .was delighted with an adviser who had a hundred 
pleasant . . things to say. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxii. 371 
If the money belonged to me, I should be delighted to keep 
it. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 476, 1 was quite delighted 
at this notion. 

. b. rejl. = 2. 

x 3°3 R* Brunne Handl. Synne 3086 }yf delyte ]> e 
oftyn stoundes, Yn horsys, haukys, or yn houndes. *'2340 
Cursor PI. 1560 (Fairf.) A-mong caymys kyn, \>&t dehtet 
ham al to syn. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. 1. 29 Lot .. Dilytede 
him in drinke. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicles 1 
A gentylman..whiche gretly. delited hym in alle vertuouse 
. .thynges. x6xx Bible Ps. cxix. 16, 1 will delight my selfe in 
thy statutes. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 199 He has many 
Elephants with whose Majestie he greatly delights him- 
selfe. 1742 Collins Eclog . iii. 36 Fair happy maid !. .With 
love delight thee. 1828 D’Israf.li Chas. I, I. v. 95 A life of 
pleasure— to delight himself and to be the delight of others. 

2 . intr. (for Ve/lf) To be highly pleased, take 
great pleasure, rejoice : a. in or to do (anything). 

. a 1225 After. R. 52 Eue. .iseih hine ueir, & ueng to deliten 
i he biholdunge. a 1325 Prose Psalter l[i], 17 pou ne shalt 
nou3t deliten in sacrifices. CX385 Chaucer L.G. IK 4x5 
Yet hath he made lewde folke delyte To se rue yow. a 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 3717 Suche we haue delyted in. *535 John 
ap Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 He delited moche in 
playing at dice and cardes. 1548 Hall Chroti. 201 b, An 
Inne, wherein he delighted muche to be. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 

II. iii. 55 The labour we delight in physicks paine. 1611 Bible 
Ps. lxviii. 30 Scatter thou the people that delite in warre. 
1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 16 They delight to dawbe and 
make their skin glister with grease. 17x0 Steele & Addison 
Tatler No. 25 1 T 1 There are no Books which I more de- 
light in than Travels. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 

III. xik 145 The obsolete titles delighted in by the Latin 
writers. 1874 Morley Compromise (18S6) 39 We know the 
kind of man whom this system delights to honour. 

b. absol. (without const.). 

, x 393 Gower Cottf. HI. 243 And she .. So ferforth made 
him to delite Through lust. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. ii, 
Divers persons in sundry wyse delyght. 

C. transf. of things. - 

X S77 B. Googe Heresbaclis Hush. x. (1586) 33 b, The Beane 
deligntethin riche and wel dounged ground. 1697DAMPIER 
f oy. I. iii. 34 The Manatee delights to live in brackish 
Water. 1849 Johnston Exp. Agric. xi6 The hop delights 
in woollen rags. 

T 3 . traits. To enjoy greatly : —to delight in. 
a 1450 Knt.dc la 7*wr (1868) 63 The whiche makithe hym 
to desire and delite foule plesaunce of the synne of lechery. 
1591 Sylvester Farias 1. iv. (r6^r) 34/2 Brave-minded 
Mars . . Delighting nought but Battails, blood, and murder. 
x6os Basse Eleg. i. 3 Who lou’d no riot, tho delighted sport. 
*618 J . Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 285 Shee often went 
with her hfisband part of those hunting journeys, delighting 
her crosbowe. 

Be light able (dfbi-tab’l), a. rare . [f. De- 

light v. or sb. + -able : containing the same ele- 
ments as the ME. Delitable.] Affording delight 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxiv. 10 Queen of mountainous 
heights, of all Forests leafy, delightable. 

Delighted (drbi-ted), ppl. a. [f. Delight v. 
and sb. + -ed.] 

1 . Filled with delight, highly pleased or gratified. 
a 1687 Waller On His Majesty's Escape (R.), About the 
keel delighted dolphins play. 1857 Lowell Aboz'c 4 Below 
I, What health there is In the frank Dawn’s delighted eyes. 

f 2 . Endowed or attended with delight; affording 
delight, delightful. Ohs. 

With the first quot. cf. Delightful 2, quot. 1600. 

. 1603 Shaks. Pleas, for PI. 111. i. 121 This sensible warme 
motion to become A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bath in fierie floods, or to recide In thrilling region of 
thicke-ribbed ice. 1604 — Oth. I. iii. 290 If Vertue no de- 
lighted Bcautie lacke. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 104 By 
supping a delighted cup of extreame po'yson. 1667 Prim att 


City ft C. Build. Ded., Your quick and delighted equitable 
dispatch of such Differences as have come before you. 1747 
Collins Passions 30 But thou, O Hope,. What was thy 
delighted measure? 

Delightedly, adv. [-ly 2 .] In a delighted 
manner. 

1800 Coleridge Piceolom. 11. iv. Delightedly dwells he 
*mong fays and talismans. 2879 Geo. Eliot 7'keo. Such ix. 
161 A man delightedly conscious of his wealth. 

Delighter (d^tei-tei). [-er.] One who de- 
lights ; one who takes delight in (anything). 

*1x677 Barrow Serm . Wks. 1687 I. xvii. 250 A delighter 
in telling bad stories. 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5360/9 All 
Persons that are delighters in Plants and Flowers. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. II. 366 To draw a greater Guilt, upon 
the Delighter in, than upon the Commiter of, them. 

Delightful (dilartful), a. Also 6 delyte-, 
delite-. [f. Delight ( delite ) si. + -ful.] 

1 . Affording delight; delighting; highly pleas- 
ing, charming. 

x 53 ° Palsgr. 309/2 Delytefull, that moche delyteth, de- 
'liteux. ’ 1553 T. WtLsoN Rhet. (1580) 3 vtarg. , Oratours 
muste use delitcfull wordes and saiges. 1590 SrENSER F. Q. 

1. iv. 4 Goodly galleries .. Full of faire windowes and de- 
lightful bowres. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea To Rdr. A vij, 
What delightfuller thing canst thou read than a Theam or 
Subject of the Sea. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 467 Rimmon, 
whose delightful Seat Was fair Damascus. 1779 Cowper 
Lett. 31 Oct., Was there ever anything so delightful as the 
music of the Paradise Lost ? 1848 Dickens Domhey xxx v, 

That delightfullest of cities, Paris. 1870 Lowell Study 
IKind. (1871) x One of the most delightful books in my 
father’s library. 

f 2 . Full of or experiencing delight ; delighting 
in, delighted with. Ohs. 

a 1569 [see Delightfully 2]. 1576 Fleming Pan opt. Epist. 
392 Shake off that delightful! desire whiche you have to be 
conversaunt in the Citie. 1600 C. Sutton Learjt to Die 
(1634) 16 Too chilling a doctrine for our delightful dispo- 
sitions. 2602 Daniel Hymens Tri. v. i. We are glad to see 
you thus Delightful. 1687 A. Lovell Bergeracs Com. H ist. 
24 The Nymph Eccho is so delightful with their Airs. 

Delightfully (d/brtfuli), adv. [f. prec. +• 

-LY 2 .] 

1 . In a delightful manner ; in a way that affords 
delight; charmingly. , 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (R.), The flock of unspeakable 
virtues, held up delightfully in that best builded fold. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 558 Those which Perfume the 
Aire most delightfully. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 2 Jan., 
My dear father was delightfully well and gay. 1848 C. 
Bronte ?. Eyre xvi. (28 73) x 60 She sang delightfully : it was 
a treat to listen to her. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 281 
The air to-day is delightfully fresh. 

f 2 . With experience of delight, delightedly. 

*11569 Kingesmyll Conft. Satan ( 1578(7 It must shutte 
up thine eyes from delightfully seeing sin. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. Lit . World Ded. Aij, These things I have many 
times delightfully considered of. 1749 C. Wesley Hymn , 

' Forth in Thy Name*, For Thee delightfully [to] employ 
Whate’er Thy bounteous grace hath given. 

Deli gilt fulness (dzTei’tfulnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] 

1 . The state or quality of being delightful. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 49, I hope the delightfulnesse 
of the one wil attenuate the teaiousnesse of the other. 1674 
Playford Skill plus. 1. 59 Which Murick, by its Variety 
and Delightful ness, allayeth the Passions. 5777 Sir W. 
Jones Ess. i. 163 The delightfulness of their climate. 1831 
Greville Mem. Geo. IV (1875) II. xv. 182, Admiration of 
the beauty and delightfulness of the place. 

i 2 . Of persons : The state of being delighted or 
of feeling delight. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1613) 148-9 But our desires’ tyran- 
nical! extortion Doth force vs there to set our chiefe delight 
fuinesse Where but a baiting-place is all our portion. 1608 
Machin Dumb Knt. iv. i, The Queen is all for revels ; her 
high heart . . Bestows itself upon delightfulness. 

' Delighting (dfbitig), vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] The 
action of the verb Delight ; delectation. 

a 3325 Prose Psalter xv. 11 Delitynges ben in hy rijt honde 
vnto be ende. 3500-20 Dunbar Poems (1893) 3x1/34 Bettir 
war leif my paper quhyre, And tak me to vtbir delyting. 
X581 Sidney A pot. Poet r/e (Arb.) 37 Beautifying it both for 
further teaching, and more delighting. 1640 Sir R. Baker 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxxiv. 2 His Tabernacles .. 
must needs work in me an infinite delighting. 1 

Deli 'girting, ppl. a. [-ikg 2 .] That delights 
(in the different senses of the verb). ! 

x 5^3 Form of. Medit. in Liturg. Serif. Q. Ellz. (1847) 504 1 
With wines, spices, silks, and other vain costly delighting ! 
things. 3599 T. M[oufetJ Silkworntes 20 Full of delighting 
change, and learning greate. 1814 Forgery lv. ii. Let me 
. .praise Heaven for the delighting pledge. 

Hence 3>eli'g-litingly adv. 

3602 Cakew Cornwall 132 b, A walk which .. my selfe 
haue oftentimes delighting!}' scene. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dubit. iv. i. (R.), Though he did not consent clearly and 
delightingly to Seguiri’s death. 2836 New Monthly Plug. 
XLVI. 425 Readers who delightingly believe, that letc.]. 

Delightless (dilaFtles\ a. [-LESS.] Void 
of delight ; affording no delight. (The opposite 
of delightful .) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia in. (1622) 287 Turning away her 
feeble sight, as from a delightlesse obiecL c *750 Shenstose 
Elegies xi. 8 And we, delightless, left to wander home ! 
X850 Blackie sEschylus II. 2 6 For this thou shalt keep 
watch On this delightless rock. 

Delightsome (d/Tarts^m), a. Also 6 delyfc-, 
delite-. [f. Delight sb. + -some.] « Delightful. 
(In 1 7th c. in frequent use : now only literary.) 


1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiv. 2 Delytsum lyllie of everie 
lustynes. 2576 Fleming Pan op l . Epist. 409 Up and about 
the pleasaunt and delightsome hiJjes. x6oj Weever Plirr. 
Mart. E j b, Daie is delightsome in respect of night. x6ix 
Bible Plat. iii. 12 Ye shall be a delightsome land. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 454 The whole Town was very dean 
and delightsome. ^ 3760 Sterne Serm. x. (1773) 64 When he 
reflected upon this gay delightsome structure. X844 Mrs. 
Browning Vision of Poets, A mild delightsome melancholy. 
1878 Shairf in Contemp. Rev. 685 All who care to visit., 
that delightsome land [the Scottish Border]. 1892 Field 19 
Nov. 770/s This delightsome, if quick -fleeting, season. 

Delrglxtsomely, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 j i u 

a delightsome manner ; delightfully, joyously. 

3576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 227 The grassenopper . . was 
dehghtsomly disposed. 3600 Surplet Count ric Far me xn. 
lxi. 892 The misken ..singeth sweetly and delightsomely. 
*11603 T. Cartwright Coif tit. Rhem.N. T. (1618)84 A man 
is willingly, desirously, and delightsomly holden vnder sinne. 
3885 Tennyson Balin <$• Balati, I have not lived my life 
delightsomely. 

Delrghtsomeness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
= Demghtfulness. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 439 The delightsomnesse of 
his behaviours. 1679 T. Siden Hist. Seva rites 11. i, A little 
Town called by the Inhabitants Cola, from the delightsom- 
ness of the place. 1866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olh’e i. 72 To 
repent into delight and delightsomeness. 2883 J. Parker 
Tyne C/t. 334 Telt a stone-deaf man what music is ; dwell on 
its delightsome ness. 

f Be-ligible, a. Obs. [f. L. delig-cre to choose 
+ -BLE.] Worthy to be chosen, desirable. 

1680 Hollingworth Penit. J. Marketman 11 Those joys 
and pleasures which render humane life any ways deligible. 

t Deli’gnate, V. nonce-wd . [f. De- II. i + 

L. lign-um wood.] trans. To deptive of wood. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. iii. §34 Dilapidating (or rather 
delignating his Bishoprick, cutting down the woods thereof-. 

f JDelvmate, v. Obs.— 0 [f. stem of L. dliimdl- 
its filed off, f. De- I. 2 + limdre to file.] 

1623 Cockeram, Delimate , to file or sbaue from off a 
thing. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Delimit (dfli-mit), v. [a. F. dllimit-er (1773 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. del t mi tare to mark out as a 
boundary, f. De- I. 3 + Itmildre to bound, limes, 
Itmit-em boundary, limit.] trans. To mark or de- 
termine the limits of; to define, as a limit or 
boundary. 

1852 Gladstone Glean. IV. v. 244 Other nations are to 
delimit for themselves the possessions and status of the 
clergy. 2885 Titties 10 Apr. 9 The question of delimiting 
the Russo-Afghan frontier. 

Delimitate (dflrmit^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. delimitare : see prec.] =prec. 

1884 Planch . Exam. 3 Dec. 5/5 The territory of the Asso- 
ciation as delimitated on an appended map. 2891 Times 28 
May, The Commission to delimitate the frontier between 
Burmah and Siam. 

Delimitation (d/limit^-Jan). [a. F. delimi- 
tation (1773 in Hatzf.), n.of action from delimiter 
to Delimit.] The action of delimiting ; the fact 
of being delimited ; determination of a limit or 
boundary; esp. of the frontier of a territory. 

1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman xvi. 116 The delimitation of 
those bounds within which a statesman’s dispensation should 
be confined. 1868 Gladstone 7 jfV. Plutidi iv. (1869) no 
They [territorial names] came to signify districts of fixed and 
known delimitation. 1884 Leeds Mercury 23 Mar., The de- 
limitation of the frontier of Turkestan and Kashgar. 

Delimitative (d/li*mit«?Uiv), a. [f. delimited-, 
ppl. stem of delimitare to Delimit + -ive.] Hav- 
ing the function of delimitation. 

1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1172 A Delimitative Commission is 
to mark out the frontier. 

Delimitize : see De- II. 1. 
t Delime, V. Obs. Also 6 delyne. [ad. L. 
delinea-re : see Delineate. Cf. Aline v., and mod. 
F. dp lin ter (Littre) .] trans. To mark out by lines ; 
to ontline, sketch; = Delineate v. i, 2. 

2589 Ive Forlif. 36 Proceede as in the delyning of" a bul- 
warke. *2x734 North Exam. (2740) 523 A certain Plan 
had been dehned out for a farther Proceeding. 
Deliueable (dfliWiab’l), <T. rare. [f. L. de- 
ft ted- re to Delineate : see -dle.] Capable of 
being delineated. 

x66i Feltham Resolves, Lusoria, etc. Lett. xvii. 8$ in 
either Vision there is something not delineable. 

+ Deline ament (di'lrnfiamSnt). Obs. [f. D. 
defined- re : see -Ment ; cf. lineament.] The action 
of delineating, or an instance of this; delinea- 


393 NasHE Christ's T. (16x3) 57 Thf, / Notes 

:tchednesse. 1612 Selden Drayton s ^ j ‘ 

For similitude of delineaments Ji 

More A, did. Ath.u. v. ( X 7 X =) S* ^ C J cn « 

el ess strokes and delineaments of Di vi 

Jeli'neate, pph a- arcJu or t 0Ctlc ' An, 
•Lat-us, pa. ppl e. of dfltncSrc-. see next ] De- 
eated; traced out, portrayed, described, etc. 


Iso used as a participle-) 

96 Ed-.v. Ill, 11. ii- ^7 St.U do I se 

7 Tnrerf.f. /'** 


„ jj. 27 aim I ree in him ddinate His 

hers ddlnSrpropordlT^ * 6,9 

C««/. 1 Thai forme which, .is deljn^te in die 

, re B S ^v (ed. 3.7/. Ar.d for the soul cf 

1 delineate here- .. 
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DELIQUESCE. 


Delineate (d/lrn/V’t), v. Also 6 delineat, 
6-7 deliniat(e. [f. ppl. stem of L. deliticare to 
outline, sketch out, f. De- I. 3 + ltttedre to draw , 
lines, linea line : cf. depict , describe .] 

1 . trails. To trace out by lines, trace the outline 
of, as on a chart or map. 

1550 \v. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 6 Geographic does 
dehmat. and set out the universal earth. x6iz Drayton 
Poly-olb. Ab, The Map, lively delineating to thee every 
mountaine, forrest, river and valley. *710 Berkeley Pnnc. 
Hum. Kncnvl. § 127 When therefore I delineate a triangle 
on paper, i860 Maury Pltys. Gecg. Sea viii. § 400 Other 
currents . . delineated on {the] Plates. 1870 F. R. Wilson* 
C/i. Lindisf. 6t The exact position is delineated on the 
plan. 

2 . To trace in outline, sketch out (something to 
be constructed) ; to outline ; ‘ to make the first 
draught of’ (J.). 

1613 R. C Table Alph. (ed. 3), Delineate , to draw the pw 
portion of anything. 1641 Milton C/i. Govt. ii. (1851) 103 
God.. never intended to leave the government thereof de- 
lineated here in such curious architecture to be patch’t after- 
wards. 1670 Marvell Corr . , cliv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 338 Not 
willing nor prepared to deliniate his whole proposal!. ^ 1764 
Reid Inquiry vi. § 15. 172, 1 have endeavoured to delineate 
such a process. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 394 Our laws 
and the whole constitution of our state having been thus 
delineated. 

3 . To represent by a drawing; to draw, por- 
tray. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry m. vii. (1660) 130 Flams.-de- 
lineated with lims, sprigs, or branches. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xi. 251 With the same reason they may de- 
lineate old Nestor like Adonis. 1704 Suluvan View Hat. 
II, They were accused of being Antnropomorphites ; deline- 
ating the Almighty as they did with hands, witheyes, and 
with feet. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 17 If horses or lions could 
paint, they would delineate their gods in form like them- 
hdves. 

4 . fig. To portray in words; to describe. 

a x6i8 Raleigh (J.), It followed^ to delineate the region 
in which God first planted his delightful garden. x68o J. 
Cijamberlayne {title), Sacred Poem, Wherein the Birth, 
Miracles, Sic. of the Most Holy Jesus are Delineated. 
1791 Boswell Johnson Introd., When I delineate him with- 
out reserve. 1868 Nettleship Browning Introd. 3 Great 
as is his power in delineating all human passion.. 

Hence Delineating vbl. sb . ; also allrib. 

1603 Drayton Bar. IVarsvi. lx, The Land-skip, Mixture, 
and Delineatings. 1823 1 . Badcock Dorn. A musem. 142 The 
Delineating Ink. .for delineating upon stone. 

Delineation (dninz^'Jhn). Also 6-7 deli- 
niation. [ad. L. deliiiedlibn-em , n. of action f. 
di-line are, to Delineate. So in F. (Pare, 16 th c.).] 
The action or product of delineating. 

1 . The action of tracing out something by lines ; 
the drawing of a diagram, geometrical figure, etc. ; 
toner . a drawing, diagram, or figure. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. ii. 11 Whereupon follow diuers 
delineations and constructions. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie m. iv. (Arb.) 159 Declination , delineation , dimention. 
are scholasticali tcrines in deede, .and yet very proper. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 314 In the deliniations of 
many Maps, of Africa, the River Niger exceedeth it about 
tendegrees in length. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 234 The 
delineations of the sphere have by the Greeks, .been greatly 
abused. i8ix Pinkerton Petral. I. 335 There are generally 
several colours together, and. these are arranged in striped, 
dotted, and clouded delineations. 

2 . The action of tracing in outline something to 
be constructed ; a sketch, outline, plan, rough draft. 
Usually^. 

x£8x Map. beck Bit. 0/ Notes 939 Painters., when they in- 
tend to paint a King, first draw out the proportion upon a 
table, .a man may by that deliniation. .easely perceiue that 
the Image of a King is there painted. 1678 Cudworth 
Intel/. Syst. 332 In the Seed is conteined the Whole De- 
lineation of the Future man. . 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
6, I call it only a Delineation, or rude draught. 1853 
Marsden Early Purit. 92 Cartwright's bold assertion, that 
the .New Testament contains the exact delineation of a 
Christian church. 

3 . The action or manner of representing an object 
by a drawing or design ; pictorial representation, 
portraiture ; concr . a portrait, likeness, picture. 

1594 Carew Huartes Exam. fFiYx(i6i6)oo If with a bad 
pensill he draw ill fauoured shapes, and of bad delineation. 
1615 Cfooke Body of Man x^ If Galen would not haue 
Plants and Hcarbes painted, .how would hee haue endured 
the delineation of the parts of our body? x8ot Strutt 
sports 4 Past. .1. i.12 This delineation ..taken from a 
manuscript and illuminated early in the fourteenth century. 
1831 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. (1B33) 86 We shall have 
phantasms of the most perfect delineation. 

4 . The action of portraying in words. 

1603 Daniel Del. Rkime (1717) 19 In these Delineations 
of Men, 1664 H, Moke Myst. Ittiq. v. 11 Let us begin 
then with the delineation of the first member of this hideous 
Mystery. 1781 Cowper Lett. 10 Oct., My delineations of 
the heart arc from my own experience. 1870 Emerson Sc:. 
ff Sotit., Bis. Wks. (Bohn) III. 82 Xenophon's delineation 
of Athenian manners. 

t 5 . Lineal descent or derivation. Obs. rare. 
x6o6 C«. \V(oo dcoc ke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 69 b From him, by 
order of delineation and rigbtfuU succession, the kingdom 
dheemied to Arimba. 

Delineative (drti-mV’liv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
I.. dtlintare to Delixeate +■ -1VK.] Pertaining to 
delineation ; tending to delineate. 

x?9* Clekke Pant. Studies Homer x. 276 The delineative 
inlaying of the Shield of Achilles. 


Delineator (cbTrnzV^ 3 - 1 )* [agent-n. in L. form 
from delineare to Delineate.] 

1 . One who delineates, sketches, or depicts. 

1782 V. Knox Ess. 52 (R.) We are tempted to exclaim, 
with a modern delineator of characters, * Alas, poor human 
nature’. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 202 An un- 
biassed delineator of facts. 1865 Wright Hist. Caricature 
vi. 11875) 100 The medieval artists in general were not very 
good delineators of form. 

2 . An instrument for tracing outlines. 

*774 Specif IV. Stored s Patent No. 1183 An optical In- 
strument or accurate delineator. 1844 Civ. Eng. <5* Archil. 
Jrnl. VII. 237 A profile delineator . . Improvements in ap- 
paratus for obtaining the profile of various forms or figures. 

Belineatory (dili'iu'iatsri), a. [f. as prec. : 
see -OBY.] Belonging to delineation ; descriptive. 

1834 H. O’Brien Round Towers Ireland 129, I have 
traced from the Irish, .its delineatory name. 

Delineatress (dlli:ni£ 1- tres). rare. [f. De- 
lineator : see -ess.] A female delineator. 

1876 Daily Nszus ss Aug. 3 Madame Materna, tire de- 
lineatress of Briinnhilda. 

t Deli’neature. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de - 
2 1 near e + -uee.] Delineation; description. 

x6n Cotgr., Delincature , the same [as Delineation ] ; or, 
a delineature. 1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 11. 93 In the 
delineature of those features. 3659 A. Loveday in R. Love- 
day’s Lett. (1663) A vj a, Without any other additional de- 
lineature. 

f Delrniment. Obs. [gd. L. dellntment-um, 
f. delin-, delenire.‘\ 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Deliniment, a mitigating or ass waging. 
+ Delini’tion. Obs. rare~ l . [irreg. f. L. de- 
liner e to besmear (ppl. stem delit-) ; see -tion.] 
The action of smearing. 

1664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. xviii. 68 The ^Definition also of 
the Infant’s Ears and Nostrils with the Spittle of the Priest. 

fDeli*nque, v. Obs. rare — °. [ad. L. delin - 
qn-ere to fail, be lacking, be at fault, offend, f. De- 
I. 3 + linquere to leave; so F. ddlinqite-r (15th c. 
in Littre).] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram it., To Leaue, delinque. 

t Belrnquence. Obs, [ad. L. delinquents 
(Tertullian), f. dclinquenf-em , Delinquent a. ; 
see -ence.] The fact of being a delinquent ; cul- 
pable failure in duty. 

1682 Address fr. Hereford in Lond.Gaz. No. 1695/1 Prayers 
. .and. .Vows of Allegiance, .are the best Offerings we have 
to attone Heaven for our Delinquence. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 103 All his delinquences observed and 
aggravated. 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 390 Rights . . are 
to be sacrificed without either proved delinquence or tendered 
compensation. 

Delinquency (d/lrqkwensi). [f. as prec. : see 

-ency.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being a delinquent ; 
failure in or neglect of duty ; more generally, vio- 
lation of duty or right; the condition of being 
guilty, guilt. 

1648 Articles of Peace xxv ii. in Milton s Whs. (1851) II., 
In case of Refractories or Delinquency, [they] may distrain 
and imprison, and cause such Delinquents to be distrained 
and imprisoned, ax 661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 80 
Such as compounded for their reputed delinquency in our 
late civil wars. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779^ II. 1. 312 
They were old offenders in the same degree of delinquency. 
X 7S4 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. xxviii. 256, I know 
not any act of delinquency she has committed. 1892 Sir 
H. H. LorEs in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 142/1 There must 
! be moral delinquency on the part of the person proceeded 
I against. 

b. (with pll) An act of delinquency ; a fault, sin 
of omission ; an offence, misdeed. 

1636 G. Sandvs Parapkr. Job (J.), Can Thy years deter- 
mine like the age of man That thou should'st my delin- 
quencies exquire? 1651 G, W. tr. Ccnuel's Inst. 209 From 
these Delinquencies proceed greater crimes. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. <5- Sec. Aims, Comic Wks. (Bohn) III. 205 The yawning 
delinquencies of practice. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot/. 
n. v. 175 If delinquencies be committed in the playground, 
they may be reported to the masters. 

Belinqnent (dni’ijkwent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
delinquent- cm, pr. pple. of del inquire ; see De- 
linque and -ent. Caxton used a form in - aunt , a. 
F. d Hin quant, pr. pple. of dcflinquer.~\ 

A. adj. Failing in, or neglectful of, a duty or 
obligation ; defaulting ; faulty ; more generally, 
guilty of a misdeed or offence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 93 Having offended or 
being delinquent in any duetie. x6xx SrccD Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. viii. (1632) 562 Whensoeucr one Prince is delinquent 
against^ another, a 1640 J. Ball A rtssc. to Can 1. (16 42) 2 6 
'I he Ministeric may be law full, though in many particulars 
delinquent and deficient. 1709 Sacheverell Scrm. 15 Aug. 
4 He stands delinquent. 1824 W, Irving T. Trav. I. 276 
A delinquent school- boy. x8gi Daily News 5 Feb. 5/4 What 
arc | dehnqu en ^parish es* ?.. parishes that have a provoking 
habit of neglecting to hand over the sums that are due from 
them on account of the relief of the poor. 

b. transf Of or pertaining to a delinquent. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. X29 A purchaser of this or 
any 01 her delinquent lands. xB 3 g Bruce Plant. Negro 11% 
Sold out by the public auctioneer for delinquent taxes. 

B. sb. 1 . One who fails in duty or obligation, a 
defaulter; more generally, one guilty of an offence 
against the law, an offender. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 34 To punvsshe the trespacers and 
\ delynqunum*. 2605 Shak s. Mad. m. vi. 12 Did he not 


straight In pious rage, the two delinquents teare? 1638 
Baker tr. Bahads Lett. (1654) II. n. 61 When the Delin- 
quent concurs in opinion with the judge. 1709 Steele &; 
Swift Tatler No. 74 T 20 Where Crimes are enormous, the 
Delinquent deserves little Pity. 1836 H. Coleridge North. 
Worthies (1852) I. 50 Severe prosecution of delinquents. 
186s Livingstone Zambesi xx. 4x0 This deliberation hdw. 
ever gave the delinquents a chance of escape. 

2. Eng. Hist . A name applied by the Parlia- 
mentary party to those who assisted Charles I or 
Charles II, by arms, money, or personal service, 
in levying war, 1642-1660. 

The term was exhaustively defined by an Order of 27 
March, 1643. As it practically included all Royalists, it 
became in common parlance almost synonymous with 
Cavalier. 

1643 Ordinance of Pari t. April 1 Preamb., That the estates 
of such notorious Delinquents, as have been the causes or 
Instruments of the publick calamities, .should be converted 
and applyed towards the supportation of the great charges 
of the Commonwealth, c 1643 Ballad ‘ A Mad iVorld ’ in 
The Rump 1. (1662) 48 A Monster now Delinquent term’d 
He is declared to be, And that his lands, as well as goods, 
Sequestered ought to be. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. in. 
(1702) I. 212 Hereupon, they [the Commons] call’d whorn 
they pleased, Delinquents. 1648 D. Jenkins Whs. 7 A De- 
linquent is he who adhears to the Kings Enemies; Cent. 
Sur. Liiil. 262. This shewes who are delinquents. 1670 
Moral State Eng. 21 The bleeding estates of unhappy de- 
linquents. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv, 169. 

Delrnquently, adz). rare~°. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a delinquent manner; so as to fail in duty. 

1864 in Webster. 

+ Deli’nquisll, v. Obs. [f. L. delinqtttre (see 
Delinque), after relinquish. (OF. had a rare dd- 
linquir — dttinquer : so Pr. and Sp. dclinquir.)] 
intr. To fail in duty or obligation ; to be guilty of 
a delinquency. 

x6o6 J. King 4//1 Semi. Hampton Crt. 13 Must all be re- 
moued. .because some had delinquished ? 

+ Deli'nqmsliment. Obs. [f. prec. + -ment.] 

1 . Failure in duty ; a fault, offence, delinquency. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. 23 a, Thou shale be my vninno- 

cence, and whole summe of delinquishment. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. x Suffering for our delinquishments. • 

2. = Relinquishment, {bombastic nonce-usc.) 

1603 DkKker Gr/ssil (Shaks. Soc.)2i Though to my discon* 

solation, I will oblivionize my love to the Welsh widow, and 
do here proclaim my delinquishment, 

t De’liquate, v. Chem . Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deliqua-re trans. to clear off, clarify (a liquid), 
f. De- I. 3 + liqudre to liquefy, melt, dissolve.] 

1 . trans. To dissolve (in a 1 liquid), melt down. 

1673 Ray Journ. LmvC. 273 It seemed., to have a mixture 

of Sulphur and fixt salt deliquated in it. ‘ 

2 . intr. To deliquesce. 

1669 Boyle Contn. Nciv Exp. 1. (1682) 37, I caused an un- 
usual Brine to be made, by suffering Sea-salt to deliquate in 
the moist air. x68o — Exp. Client. Princ. 1, 5 Salt of Tartar 
left in moist Cellars to defiquate. x8oo Med. JmL IV. 373 
A salt crystallized in small needles, easily deliquating. 

Hence DeTiquated ppl. a. 

1675 Evelyn 7 'erra (1729) 9 Precipitated by^ deliquated 
Oil of Tartar. x6oi Ray Creation 1. (1704) 50 Oil of Vitriol 
and deliquated Salt of Tartar. 

t DeIiq[tta*tion. Obs. [n. of action ,f. prec. ; 
see -ati ON.] The process of deliquating; deli- 
quescence. 

x6xz 'W oodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 264 Sometimes 
digestion needful is, and deliquation too. Ibid. 27oDe!t- 
quation is the Jiquation of a concrete (as salt, powder cal- 
cined, &£)set in an humid and frigid place .. that it flow, 
having a watery form. 1657 in Phys, Diet, 

Deli’Cfue. Obs. rare. [ad. L. deliqtiiuvi \ see 
below ; cf. r clique?) — Deliquium 1 1 ; failure. 

1645 Rutherford Ttyal <5* Tri. Faith (1845) 71 It cometh 
from a delique in the affections . , that there is a swooning 
and delique of words. 

Deliquesce (delikwe s), v. [ad. L. dcliquesc- 
ere to melt away, dissolve, disappear, f. De- 1.3 + 
HqueseZre to become liquid, melt, inceptive of 
liquere to be liquid, clear, etc,] intr. 

1 . Chem . To melt or become liquid by absorbing 
moisture from the air, as certain salts. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters 1. 14 They attract the humidity 
of the air, and deliquesce, or run liquid. 1780 Phil. Trans . 
LXX. 349 This pot-ash . . deliquesces a little in moist air. 
1876 Page Advil. Text-bk. Geot. xvi. 299 Pure chloride of 
sodium is not liabte to deliquesce. 

b. Biol. To liquefy or melt away, as some parts 
of fungi or other plants of low organization, in the 
process of growth or of decay. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 953 [The brain’s] disposition 
to deliquesce when exposed . . to the air. 1872 Oliver Eltnt. 
Bot. it. 292 [Fungi] often deliquesce when mature. 

Vines Sachs' Bot. 272 Zoogomdia which arc set free 
by the wall of the mother-cell becoming gelatinous and 
deliquescing. 

2 . gen. To melt away (//V. and fg.)- (Mostly 
humorous or affected.) 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aul, Breahf-t. xi. (1891) 256, I have 
known several very genteel idiots who-c whole vocabulary 
had deliquesced into some half dozen expressions. j86o — 
Elsie V. J07 Undue apprehensions . . of its tendency to de- 
liquesce and resolve itself . . into puddles of creamy fluid. 
1871 Jowett Plato I.436 If while the man is alive the body 
deliquesces and decays. 

Hence Dcliquo*flcinK vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

J791 Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 330 Some of the deliquescing 
part of the mass. 
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DELIRIUM. 


DELIQUESCENCE. 

Deliquescence (delikwe’sens). [f. Deliques- 
cent : see -ence. (So mod.F. 1792 in Hatzf.)] 
The process of deliquescing or melting away; esp. 
the melting or liquefying of a salt by absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

1800 Henry Epil. Client. (1808) 118 This change is termed 
deliquescence. 2839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 503/2 The 
nucleated cells . . gradually disappear by a kind of solution 
or deliquescence. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home (1883) 

I. 259 The English . . hurry to the seaside with red, per- 
spiring faces, in a state of combustion and deliquescence. 

jig. 1881 Spectator 19 Mar. 373 The deliquescence . . of 
beliefs. 

b. cotter. The liquid or solution resulting from 
this process. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 148 This deliquescence or 
solution always has an acrid taste, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Poems, DeSauty, Drops of deliquescence glistened on his 
forehead. 

D clique scency (delikwe-sensi). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ency.] The quality of being deliquescent; 
tendency to deliquesce. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. 1 Paters II. 42 Some attribute this de- 
liquescency of salt to the redundance of an alcali. i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint . V. vt. vii. § 3. 53. 

Deliquescent (delikwe*sent', a. [mod, ad. L. 
deliquescent-em , pr. pple. of deliqucscere to Deli- 
quesce. So in mod.F. {1783 in Hatzf.).] 

1 . Chem. That deliquesces ; having the property 
of melting or becoming liquid by absorption of 
moisture from the air. 

1791 Edin. New Disp. 381 Mild fixed alkali is. .consider- 
ably deliquescent. 1812-6 J. Smit n Panorama Sc. Art 

II. 482 A salt is deliquescent, when it. has a greater attrac- 
tion for water than the air, as it will in that case take water 
from tlie air. 1845 Darwin^ Voy. Nat. iv. (1873) 66 Those 
salts answer best for preserving cheese which contain most 
of the deliquescent chlorides. 

2 . a. Biol. Melting away in the process of growth 
pr of decay : see Deliquesce i b. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 28 It is very difficult to observe the 
structure of the hymenium, on account of its deliquescent 
nature. 

b. Bot. Branching in such a way that the main 
stem or axis is, as it were, dissolved in ramifications. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Deliquescent . . as the head of an oak 
tree. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. Hi. § 3. 49 Thus the trunk is 
dissolved into branches, or is deliquescent, as in the White 
Elm. 

3 . humorously. Dissolving (in perspiration). 

__ 1837 Syd, Smith Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 U, 294/1 Strid- 
ing over the stiles to Church, with a^ second-rate wife — dusty 
and deliquescent— and four parochial children, full of cate- 
chism and bread and butter. /11876 M. Collins Pen 
Sketches I. 180 The dusty and deliquescent pedestrian. 

tDelrquiate, V. Chem. Obs . [irreg. f. L. 
deliqudrc (Deliquate), or f. Deliquium 2 .] intr. 
= Deliquate 2 , Deliquesce. 

3782 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX. 323 No crystal- 
lization was formed: the dry salt. .deliquiated in the air. 
1810 Henry Elcni. Chem.. (1840) II. 397 Urea, .deliquiates, 
when exposed to the air, into a thick brown liquid. 1854 J, 
Scoffern in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Client. 14 Other salts . . become 
liquid, or dcliqniate. 

t Beliquiation. Obs . [n. of action from 

prec.] —Deliquescence. 

• 1782 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX. 324 A salt, .which 
. .would have crystallized long before the alkali became dry, 
or remained after its deliquiation. 

+ Deli’quity. Obs. [Y. L. deliqtt-us lacking, 
wanting + -lit ; cf. obliquity .] Delinquency, guilt. 

1692 Christ Exalted § 158 Christ.. hath infinitely more 
Holiness than our sins have of Deliquity or Malignity in 
them. 

Deliquium 1 (dilrkwitfin). arch. [L. deli- 
quium failure, want, f. delinqucre ( deliqu -) : see 
Delinque, Delict, and cf. Delique.] 

1 . Failure of the vital powers : a swoon, fainting 
fit. Also fig. 

f x 597 J.^King On “ponas (1864) i8o(Stanf.) His soul forsook 
mm, as it were, and there was deliquiunt animcel\ 1621 
Burton Anal. Mel. i.iii. t. ii, He. .carries Bisket, Aqua vital, 
or some strong waters about him, for fear of deliquiums. 
1681 Glanvill Sadducistnus 14 Strange things men report 
to have seen during those Deliquiums. 1746 Brit. Mag . 
T02 He.. was seiz’d with a sudden Deliquium. 1867 Car- 
lyle Rcmitt. (i88i]II. ro Jeffrey, .bewildered the poor jury 
into temporary deliquium or loss of wits. 

+ 2 . A failure of light, as in an eclipse. Obs. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 160 Forcing his sometimes eclipsed 
face to be A long deliquium to the light of thee. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies (1665) 5 The strange deliquium of Light 
in the Sun about the death of Csesar. 1671 Shadwell 
Humorists m. 33, I have suffer'd a Deliquium , viz. an 
Eclipse. 

3 . Confused with Deliquium as if = melting 
away, or stale of having melted away : usually fig. 

a 1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 281 Her Pow’rs in 
Liquefaction soft exhal’d, She into amorous Deliquium falls. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. {1857) I. 1. vii. viii. 212 The As- 
sembly melts, under such pressure, into deliquium ; or, as it 
is officially called, adjourns. 1858 — Fredh. Gt. (1865) I. tv. 
v. 3x2 Stalwart sentries were found melted ioto actual de- 
liquium of swooning. 

i* Delrquium 2 . Obs. [L. deliquium flowing 
down, dropping down, f. deliqudrc : see Deli- 
quate.] = Deliquescence. 

_ 1641 French Distill, i, (1651) 9 Deliquium, is the dissolv- 
ing of a hard body into a liquor, as salt in a moist, cold 


place. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 407 Death is a pre- 
paring Deliquium, or melting us down into a Menstruum, 
fit for the Chymistry of the Resurrection to work on. 1727- 
5z Chambers Cycl. s. v., Salt of tartar, or any fixed alcali, 
set in a cellar, .runs, into a kind of liquor, called by the 
chymists, oil of tartar per deliquium. 1823 J. B adcock 
Dom. A musern. 46 As much hot oil of tartar, per deliquium, 
as will saturate the acid. 

Deliracy (dni’rasi). rare. [f. Delibate : cf. 
accuracy, piracy, and see -acy.] Subjection to de- 
lirium : cf. Delirancy. 

1824 SoUTHEyi?/’. 0/ Ch. (1841) 543 By lunacy, deliracy, or 
apathy. 

Delir ament (d/lrrament). Now rare. [ad. 
L. delirament-um , f. delirdre : see Delire v. f and 
-ment.] Raving, frenzy, insanity ; a craze. • 

c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 1421 That thei calle 
feith, we calle delirament. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus m. 
593 He was deiect be daft delyrament. 1603 Bell Motives 
cone. Rontish Faith Pref. 12 These and like popish delira- 
ments. 1856 Ferrier/wj/. MetapJi. vnr. v. 22c? Some of the 
fashionable deliraments of the day, such as clairvoyance and 
. .spirit-rapping. 

t Deli’rancy. Obs. [f. Delirant or Lideli- 
rdnl-em, corresponding to L. type *delirdntia : see 
-ancy.] Raving, frenzy, madness. 

1659 Gauden Tears 208 A Manichean dotage and deli- 
rancy seiseth upon them. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 1. 
v. 691 This attempt of his was no other than a plain Deli- 
rancy, or Atheistick Phrenzy in him. a 1734 North Lives 
(1890) III. 144 This was a sort of delirancy. 

Delirant (d/l3i»Tant\ a. and sb. [ad. L. de- 
Hrant-em , pr. pple. of delirdre (see Delire v.), or 
a corresponding F. delirant (18th c. in Hatzf.), pr. 
pple. of d£lirerl\ 

+ A. adj. Raving, mad, insane. Obs. 

1600 Lodge in Englands Helicon D b, Age makes silly 
swaines delirant. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 1. (1726) 66 
What can be imagined more delirant and more remote from 
common sense? Ibid. 71 This Man . . is either delirant and 
crazed, or else plays Tricks. 

B. sb. Med. = Delirifacient. 

1872 Tanner s Mem. Poison Pref. (ed. 3) 8 Neurotics : sub- 
divided into Narcotics, Anesthetics, Inebriants, Delirants 
[etc.]. 

t Deli’rate, v. Obs . rare — *. [f. ppl. stem of 

L. delirdre : see Delire v. and -ate 3.] a. Ivans. 
=Deliriate. b. intr. = Delire 2 . Hence De- 
li rating ppl. a. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. it. 393 (L.) They say it 
{ivy] hath an infatuating and delirating spirit in it. 1623 
Cockkram, Dclirale, to dote. 

. Deliration (delir£'"Jan). fad. L. deltration-em, 
n. of action from delirdre :. see Delike v.] 

1. Delirium, aberration of mind ; frenzy, madness. 

1600 Hosp. Inc. Fooles 9 Deliration is oftentimes a Symp- 

tome. .of an feuer. Ibid. 10 Frensie being a far more violent 
infirmitie than deliration or dotage. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. it. xiv. (1713) 132 As idely as those that pill Straws or 
tie knots on Rushes in a fit of Deliration or Lunacy. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes v. (1858) 323 An earnestness, .which, .drove 
him into the strangest incoherences, almost delirations. 
1835 Miss A. Manning O. Chelsea Bun-house iii. 45 Her 
Deliration incessantly finding Vent in an incoherent Babble. 

+ b. A rendering delirious or temporarily insane. 

1636 H. More Enlhus. Tri. (1712) 19 The Effect is the 
deliration of the party after he awakes, for he takes his 
Dreams for. .real Transactions. 

2. fig. Wildly absurd behaviour or speech, as if 
arising from aberration of mind. 

_ 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 27 What a Deliration is this 
in our graue, learned and famous College of. .Physicians ! 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 848 The many atheistick hal- 
lucinations or delirations concerning it [cogitation]. 1821 
New Monthly Plag. II. 123 The bombastic deliration of 
Lee’s tragedy. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Worship 122 In 
creeds never was such levity : witness . . the periodic * re- 
vivals ’. .the deliration of rappings. 

fDeli 're, v. Obs. [ad. L. delirdre to be de- 
ranged, crazy, out of one’s wits, orig. to go out of 
the furrow, to deviate from the straight, go off ; f. 
De- I. 2 + lira ridge, furrow, in ploughing ; with 
sense 2 cf. F. dJlirer (in Rabelais, z6th c.) ‘to 
doat, rave, do things against reason ’ (CotgT.).] 

1. intr. To go astray, go wrong, err. 

a 1400 Coxt. Myst. (1841) 204 God wyl be vengyd on man. . 
That wyl nevyr be schrevyn, but evyrmore doth delyre. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 339 Sa peirt for to delyre Fra 
Venus Court, or thairfra for to gyre ? 1633 T. Adams Exp. 

2 Peter ii. 5 He repents not ashnan does, for he cannot de- 
lire and err as man does. 

2. To go astray from reason ; to wander in mind, 
be delirious or mad, to rave. 

Hence Deli’ring///. a. 

1600 Hosp. Inc. Fooles 10 Franticke and deliring Fooles.. 
who . . swarue from all sense. 1632 Quarles Div. Fancies 
iv. xv, How fresh bloud dotes ! O how green Youth delires ! 
1693 R. Burthogge Causa Deiz <)6 He delires, and is out of 
his Wits, that would preferr it [moonlight] before the Sun 
by Day. 

f Deli'rement. Obs. [a. obs. F. dJlirement, 
c a raving or doating ’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. delirdment- 
uml\ = Delirament. 

1613 Hf.ywood Silver Age 11. i. Thus — thou art here, and 
there, — With me, at home, and at one instant both ! In vain 
are these delirements, and to me Most deeply incredible. 
1637 — Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 179 With fond delirements 
let him others charme. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter L 4 
This delirement never came into the holy apostles’ minds. 


Deliria, occas. pi. of Delirium. 

Deliriant (d Hi-riant), a. and sb. Med. [f. De- 
lirium : cf. next, and anivslhesiant, etc.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Deliriant, having power to produce 
delirium. Applied to such drugs as henbane, Indian hemp, 
and such like. 

t Delrriate, v. Obs. [f. L. deltri-um Deli- 
rium-1* -ate 3 .] irons . To make delirious. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) p. iii, Now so gener- 
ally and epidemically the kingdom was diseased, that de- 
liriated and distracted, they let one another blood, a 1711 
Ken Christopkil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 47S Their Love mis. 
plac’d deliriates their Wit. 

. Delirifacient (dzlirifif^ent), a. and sb. Med. 
[f. L. delirium , Delirium, delirdre to be crazy -t 
facient’Cm making.] 

A. adj. Causing or producing delirium. 

B. sb. An agent or substance that produces 
delirium. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 219 In some . . morphia 
acts as a delirifacient. 

Delirious (dflrrias), a. [f. L. deliri-um + 
-ous.] 

1 . Affected with delirium, csp. as a result or 
symptom of disease ; wandering in mind, light- 
headed, temporarily insane. 

2706 Swift Death of Partridge, The people, .said, he had 
been for some time delirious; but when I saw him, he had 
his understanding as well as ever I knew. 2751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 153 r 11 He caught a fever, .of which he died 
delirious on the third day. 1804 Abernethy Sitrg. Obs. 175 
He had gradually become delirious, and. .could scarcely be 
kept in bed. 1871 SjrT. Watson Prittc. Physic (ed, 5) I. 
xviii. 350 The patient, complaining probably of his head, 
becomes all at once and furiously delirious. 

b. Belonging to or characteristic of delirium. 
1703 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 188 In what lie 
has wrote to-day one paragraph may appear almost de- 
lirious. 1809 Med. Jr/tl. XXI. 435 March 25th . .The whole 
of this day he has talked quite incoherently. .March 26th. 
The same delirious manner has continued all this day. 1874 
Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. i. § 7 (1879) 8 The delirious 
ravings of Intoxication or of Fever. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. Characterized by wild ex- 
citement or symptoms resembling those of delirium ; 
frantic, crazed, * mad 

1791 Cowper Iliad xv. 156 Frantic, delirious 1 thou art 
lost for ever ! 1829 I. Taylor Enthns. iv. {1867) 77 The 

delirious bigot who burns with ambition to render himself 
the enemy . . of the Church. 1855 Brim ley Ess., Tennyson 
76 Snatches of song that make the world delirious with 
delight. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. 

2399 Broughton’s Lett . iii. 13 You. .charge the High com- 
mission of Atheisme, for calling you to account for your 
delirious doctrine. i8t8 Byron Ch. liar. iv. Ixx, How the 
giant element From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 
1838 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. (1865) I. ii. vi. 87 The delirious 
screech, .of a railway train. 

Deli’riously, adv. [f. prec. + -i.v 2 .] In a 
delirious manner ; madly, frantically. 

1820 Byron Mar. Fa I. iv. i. 240 Thepfague Which sweeps 
the soul deliriously from life ! 1863 E. C. Clayton Queens 
of Song II. 380 The}' were deliriously dnncwg, shouting, 
singing.. with the most hilarious gaiety. 

Deli’riousness. [f. ns prec. + -ness.] The 
state of being delirious ; delirium. 

2779-81 Jons son L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 86 Pope, at the 
intermission of his deliriousness, was always saying some- 
thing kind, .of his. .friends. 1782 Heberdf.n Comment, xii, 
Giddiness, forgetfulness, slight deliriousness. 183s Single- 
toN Virgil I. 268 What such intense deliriousness? 

Delirium (d/lrrizun). PI. deliriums, -i a. 
[a. L. delirium (Celsus), madness, derangement, 
deriv. of delirdre to be deranged : see Delike v.] 

1 . A disordered state of the mental faculties re- 
sulting from disturbance of the functions of the 
brain, and characterized by incoherent speech, hal- 
lucinations, restlessness, and frenzied or maniacal 
excitement. 

1399 Broughton s Lett. xii. 42 It is but the franticke de- 
lirium of one, whose pride hath made him ^ptiairasay. 
1656 Ridgley Pract . Physick 143 The signs are a weak 
Pulse. .delirium. 1670 Cotton Esfiemon in. xii. 648 Hi> 
Deliriums had far longer intervals than before. 1707 Floyep. 
Physic. Pulse-Watch 357 The Deliria and Melancholic 
Fevers are indicated by this Pulse. 1756 Burke Sub!. 4- 
Introd. Wks. I. 103 Opium is pleasing to Turks, on account 


he agreeable delirium it produces. 1840 L)icKzys uia 
Shop x\. In a raging fever accompanied with “V'rium. 
1 Sir T. Watson Princ. Physic (ed. 5) * vm * 
rjum you will generally find to be not a fierce r 
:vous delirium, but a busy delirium. 

, fig. Uncontrollable excitement or emotion, as 
a delirious person ; frenzied rapture ; wi > 
urd thought or speech. . 

50 Howell Masaniello \. 126 4 He ha y at { (r 

lousand delirium’s and fooleries. 7^9 f, n d nublish* 
125 r 10 Any Frce-lbinUer whom the> shall find pablwn 

his Ddiriun^ 

tirnomes of men of IMm 1^^ ,, Hc 

SuTSmiS, cfapfod hh hnnd;, nnd dnneed in a d*. 
P he uDset the canoe. *879 Geo. Euot 

r SrJd aiv. 3*1 ThJjroiSMUS delirium of gladiatorial 

eUrinm tremens (d/lrrimn trf-menz). [mod. 
dical Lot. = trembling or quaking delmum.j A 



DELIROUS, 


DELIVER; 


in alcoholic liquors, and characterized by tremblings 
and various delusions of the senses. 

4 The term was introduced by Dr. Sutton, in 1813, for that 
form of delirium which is rendered worse by bleeding, but 
improved by opium. By Rayer and subsequent writers it 
has been almost exclusively applied to delirium resulting 
from the abuse of alcohol.’ (Syd. Soc. Lex .) 

1813 T. Sutton {title), Tracts on Delirium Tremens, etc., 
etc. 1865 Tylor Early Hist . Man. i. 6 The fiends which 
torment the victim of delirium tremens. 
fig. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 123/2 The delirium tremens 
of radicalism, in which the unhappy patient, .imagines him- 
self haunted by a thousand devils, who are not only men 
but Tories. 

f Deli TOUS, a. Obs. [f. L. deltr-tis dotmg, 
crazy (f. I)e- I. 2 + lira ridge, furrow : cf. Delire) 
-t -ous.] = Delirious; crazy, raving. 

1636 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 33 The rampant and 
delirous Fancies of .. Paracelsus, a 1687 Ibid. 54 T hey that 
deny this true Enthusiasm, do_ confirm those wild delirous 
Fanaticks in their false Enthusiasm. _ 1673 Ray Journ. Low 
C. 144 We observed in these Countries more Idiots and de- 
lirous persons than anywhere else. 1722 Phil. Trans. 
XXXII. 25 He became delirous with Convulsions. 

Hence + Delirousness. 

0:1687 H. More A /it id. Ath . m. jx. Schol. (1712) 174 
Many other circumstances have been told me by' them .« 
without the least species or shadow of delirousness. 

t Deli*ry. Obs. PI. -ies. [ad. L. deliri-um 
Delirium: cf. ministry.'] = Delirium. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gcniiles 1. xi. it. 18 The deliries, or dreams 
of the Mythologies, touching their Gods. 1677 Ibid. irr. 137 
The Deliries or sick Dreams of Origen. . 

Delisk, var. of Dulse, a sea-weed. 

Delit, earlier form of Delight. 
f Delitabi'lity. Obs. In 4 delitabilite, 
dilat-, diletabilte. [ME. a. OF. delitabletl , f. 
delitable : see next.] Delightfulness, delight. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol., be dilatabilte of J’is gyft. 
Ibid, lxvii. 36 In diletabilte of lu*. c 1340 — Prose Tr. 43 
Gastely joye and delitabilite. 

t Delit able, a. Obs. Also 4 delitabill, *byRl, 
dilitable, diletabile, 4-6 delyt-, 5 delet-, de- 
lite-, deleitable, dylitabile. [ME. a. OF. delit - 
able (< dehit delet-, delict-), f. delitier to Delight : 
cf. Delectable, Delightable.] Affording de- 
light ; delightful, pleasant, delectable. 

# c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 220/26 An yle . . J>at delitable was 
inou. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 523 pe notis of luf er 
delitabylest in the melody bat sho shewys. 1362 Langl. 
P. PL A. 1. 32 Dreede dilitable drinke. 0x386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 6 Wher many a tour and toun thou maist by- 
holde . . And many anothir delitable [ v . rr. de-, dilectable] 
sight, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 51 Appels faire of 
eoloure and delitable to behald. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 
660 A delitable floure. c 1500 Lancelot 1738 Thar giftis mot 
be fair and delitable. 1500-20 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 120 
Janus, god of entree delytable. 

+ Delitably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In a ‘ delitable ’ manner ; delightfully, pleasantly. 

e 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 18 pe name sowunes in his herte 
delitably as it were a saunge. c 1374 Chaucer Bocih. iv. i. 
108 Whanne philosophic hadde songen softly and delitably 
pe forseide pinges. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. vi. v. 56 He wes 
. .festyd oft delytably. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 210 He 
abydeth. .delytablely with desyre. 
t Deli’te, sb. Obs. [A derivative, or expansion, 
of Lite sb., in same sense.] Delay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5790 (Gott.) par-to sal be na lang dilite 
\Cott. lite, Trin. delay], c 1340 Ibid. 6679 (Fairf.) Dey pai 
salle wip-out delite [Cott. lite, rime quite, quitte]. 

t Deli'te, a. Obs. rare. In 5 delyte. Ta. OF. 
delit delicious.] Delightful. 

c 1430 Lydg. H ors, Shefie $ G. 3 This pascalle Lambe 
with-owte spott. .pis lambe moste delyte. 

Delite, the earlier form of Delight. 
Delitescence (delite*sens). [f. Delitescent: 
sec -ence. {In the medical sense used in F. by 
Pare in 16th c.)] 

1 . The condition of lying hid ; latent state, con- 
cealment, seclusion. 

1776 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 22 May, To sooth 
him into inactivity or delitescence. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metafh. xxx. (1870) II. 213 The obscuration, the delites- 
cence of mental activities. 

2 . jMcd. a. ‘Term applied to the sudden disap- 
pearance of inflammation, or of its events, by reso- 
lution, no other part of the body being affected.’ 
b. ; The period during which poisons, as those of 
labies and smallpox, remain in the system before 
they produce visible symptoms’ (= Incubation). 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1835-6 Todd CW. Anal. I. S z 3 / 2 This speedy termination 
ol tlie disease has been called by the French writers dcliles- 
Lcncc. 1S77 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 46 Resolution 
may lake place very quickly, this being termed delitescence. 

Delite'scency. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] a. 
The quality of being delitescent, b. =prec. 1. 

XS9S Audrey Mice. Introd. {1S57I P- atiii. From 1670 to this 
very day . . I have enjoyed a happy delitescency. 1805 Pref. 
to Brattmnit s Drunken Banm6y(z d. 5), Republishing this 
facetious little book after a deli tescency of near a hundred 
years. x8zx ]. L. Adolphus Let. to Heber 8 An extra- 
0 ^ n ^ r ^j^ cve '°^ ment Passion for delitescency. 

Delitescent (delite-sent, dr-), a. [ad. L. deli- 
teseent-em, pr. pple. of delitescere to hide away, f. 
De- I. 2 + latesccre , inceptive of latere to lie hid,] 
J-ying hid, latent, concealed. 
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1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees zia The vertue of those 
means.. may be long delitescent, and lye hid. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Mctaph. xxx. {1870) II. 213 I he immense 
proportion of our intellectual possessions consists of our 

delitescent cognition*. . 

T Deli'tigate, v. Obs. rare — [f. L. delit i- 

gdre : see -ate ; L] 

1623 Cockeram, Delit ig ate, to skold or chide vehemently. 

Hence Delitiga’tion. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, D diligation, a striving, a chiding, a 
contending. 

t Delitons, a. Obs. Also 5 delytous. [a. 
OF. delitous (Bozon), -cits, f. delit Delight : see 
-ous.] Delightful. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 90 In this sesoun delytous. Whan love 
affraieth al thing. Ibid. 489 Swich solace, swich ioie, and 
play. .As was in that place delytous. 

Deli'ver, a. Obs . or arch . Also 4-7 dely- 
uer(e, (4 delyttre, 5 deliuuer, -liuere, -lyyyr, 6 
-Imre), [a. OF. dclivre, deslivre (cf. It. dilibero ), 
vbl. adj. from delivrer to Deliver.] 

+ 1 . Free, at liberty. Obs. 

c 1303 Edmund Con/. 290 in E. E. P. (1862)^ 78 He ne 
mijte him wawe fot ne bond : his poer liim was binome ; Ac 
delyure he hadde al his J>o3t. 

2 . Free from all encumbrance or impediments; 
active, nimble, agile, quick in action. 

c X350 Will. Falerne 3596 Dou3thi man and deliuer in dedes 
of armes. 1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 737 Bot the Kingis folk, 
that war Deliuer off fute. 1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls! VI. 
289 Delyvere men strong ana swyj>er. c 1430 Lydg. Rochas 
in. i. (1554) 70b, Light and deliuer, voyde of al fatness. 
1472 Pas/on Lett. No. 696 III. 47 He is one the lyghtest, 
delyverst, best spokyn, fayrest archer. X530 Palsgr. 309/2 
Delyver of ones lymmes as they that prove mastryes, souJ>le. 
Delyver, redy, quicke to do any thyng, agile, deliurl. a 1562 
G. Cavendish IVolsey 141 A number of the most dc- 
liverest soldiers. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 326 Pyrocles, 
of a more fine and deliuer strength. x6oo Holland Livy 
xxvm.xx.683b, Beingmcn lightand deliver of bodie. [arch. 
18x4 Scott Wav. xlii, Mr. WaverJey looks clean-made and 
deliver. 1887 Eng. Illust . Mag. Nov. 72 He is the most 
deliver at that exercise I have ever set eyes on.] 
f 3 . Delivered (of a child). Obs. 
ct&sE. E. Allit.P. B. X084 AHe hende J>at honestly mo^t 
an hert glade, About te my lady watz lent, quen ho delyuer 
were, c 1325 Metr. Horn. x68 That this abbas suld paynes 
dreght. And he delyuer of hir chylde. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xv. 6j Mary was delyuer of hir childe vnder a palme 
tree, c 1460 Townelcy Myst., Purif. Mary 1x7 Ffourty 
dayes syn that thou was Delyuer of thy son. 

Deliver (dflrvai), v . 1 Also 3-5 deliure, 3-6 
delyuer(e, 4 deliuyr, delyuyr, dilyuer(e, 4-5 
delyuir(e, 4-6 delyure, diliuer(e, 6 Sc. delywer. 
[a. F. ddivrer, in OF. also deslivrer, =Pr. de-, 
deslivrar, Cat. deslittrar, OSp. delibrar , It. dilibe - 
rare late pop. L. dcliberare, in Romanic partly 
refashioned as *deslibrare (De- I. 6), used in sense 
of L. liberare to set free, liberate (see Du Cange). 
(In cl. Lat. deliberare had a different sense : see 
Deliberate.)] 

X. 1 . trails. To set free, liberate, release, rescue, 
save. Const, from, out of, ^of. + a. To release 
from a place. Obs. (cxc. as merged in b, and as a 
traditional phrase in reference to gaol-delivery). 
f f *3 2 5 Coer de L. 1140 Whenne I am servyd off that fee, 
Thcnne schal Richard delyveryd bee. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xi, 45 Scho delyuerd j> e lordes oute of J>e toure. 
X S X 3 More in Grafton Citron. II. 708 The Lorde Stanley 
was delivered out of ward. 1725 De Foe Voy. rou/id World 
(1840) 277 The way turned short east.. and delivered us 
entirely from the mountains. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
x 34.That they could not upon an habeas cor/ms either bail or 
deliver a prisoner. 2863 H. Cox Instil, it. x. 534 A com- 
mission of general gaol delivery. 

b. Now esp. To set free front restraint, immi- 
nent danger, annoyance, trouble, or evil generally. 

a 1245 Auer. R. 234 Nolde heo neuer enes bisechen ure 
Louerd pet he allunge deliurede hire J>erof. c 1250 Old 
Kcnt. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 33 pet he us deliuri of alle eueles. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. vi. 13 And leede vs nat in to tempta- 
cioun, but delyuere vs fro yuel. c 1386 Chaucer Modcr of 
God 34 F ro temptacioun deliure me. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer 
Litany , From al euill and mischiefe, from synne, from the 
craftes and assaultes of thedeuyll ; from thy wrathe, and from 
euerlastyng damnacion : Good lorde deliuer us. x6xi Bible 
1 E? w :. xvii \37 ?he Lord that delivered me out of the paw 
of the lion, .he will deliver me out of the hand ofthisPhilis- 
X ®S X Reliq. W it ton. 199, 1 fell into these thoughts, of 
which there were two wayes to he delivered. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe(i8 40) I. xii. 205 God. .had. .delivered me from blood- 
guiUmess. 1845 M. Pattjson Ess. (1889) I. 26 Chilperic was 
deuvered from the necessity of inventing any new expedient. 
18 7 * . Lllis Catullus Ixiv. 396 Stood in body before them, 
a fainting host to deliver. 

+ c. spec. To release or free (any one) from his 
vow, by putting him in a position to discharge it ; 
to accept combat offered by. [So in OF.] Obs. 

- a x^ooMortc Arth. 1688 ^if thowhufe alle the daye, thou 
bees noghte delyuerede. 1470-85 Malory Arthurxu. xiv, I 
care not. .what knyghte soo euer he be, for I shal soone de- 
lyuer hym, 1475 BL. Noblesse 77 For to take entreprises, to 
answere or deliver a gentilman that desire in worship to doo 
armes in nestis to the utteraunce, or to certein pointis. 1523 
J^d. dcrners F roiss. J.ccclxxiii. 617 Then it was sayd to all 
t ne knightes there about. Sirs, is there any of you that will 
delyuer this knight 1. .Sir Wylliam of Fermyton. .sayd. . if 
it pleases him a lytell to rest hym, he shall anone be 
deljmered, for I shall arme me agaynst hym. 

T A. 1 o free, rid, divest, clear (a) of, (b) from, 
c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3248 Deliuer hi lond. .Of alle Yme 


dedeliehe fon. c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 111. i. 64 Who so wfl 
sowe a felde plentiuous lat hym first delyuer it of thorncs. 
1540-z Elyot Image Gov. 11549} 3 2 At last god hath de-* 
liuered the. .of him. x$6z Homilies ti. Good Friday (1855) 
41 1 It pleased him [Christ] to deliver himself of all His 
godly honour. 1868 Bushnell Serin, on living Subj. 21 
The salutation will be quite delivered of its harshness by 
just observing that [etc.]. 

c 1400 Lanf rune's Cirurg. jt}$ Anoynte }>e pacient & his 
wole delyvere him fro icching. 1627 Donne Serin, v. 50 
Yet we doe not deliver Moses from all infirmity herein. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. vn. 323 A stone . .which hath the venue 
to deliuer a woman from her paine in child-birth. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr., If the Expressions .. be .. de- 
livered from Amphibologies. 

f b. refi. To free oneself, get clear or rid of, Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 1319 Anon they delivered heom of Mace- 
doyne. c 1489 CaxtoN Sonnes of Ay/non ix. 208, 1 counseyll 
you that ye . . delyver yourselfe of Reynawde assone as ve 
maye. X530 Palsgr. 511/1, I can nat delyver me of hym by 
no meanes. [1709 Berkeley Ess. Vision § 51 [He] may be 
able to deliver himself from that prejudice ] 

C. To deliver a gaol : to clear it of prisoners in 
order to bring them to trial at the assizes. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 34 To deliver 
any gayole w £il in the towne. 153S Act 27 lien. VIII,c.i\ 
§ 16 All suche iustices . . shal Jiaue auctoritee . . to deliuer 
the same gaoles from time to time. 1890 Spectator 26 Apr. 
584/2 The gaol must he .delivered before the Judge leaves 
the assize town. 

•j-d. iraitsf. To make riddance of, get rid of, 
dispel (pain, disease, etc.) ; to relieve. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 405 b/z A lytel medecyne ofte 
delyuereth a grete languor and payne. 1576 Baker JewU 
of Health 53 b, This water, .delyvereth the griefe of the 
stone. x6xo Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (1660) 282 That so his 
momentany passion . . might oy some like intermission of 
time be delivered, and so vanish away. 

3 . To disburden (awoman) of the foetus, to bring 
to childbirth ; in passive, to give birth to a child 
or offspring. Rarely said of beasts. (The active 
is late and chiefly in obstetrical use.) 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 63 For than com tim Mari mild Suld 
be deliuerd of hir child, c 1340 Cursor M. 5562 (Fairf.) 
)>er wimmen. .ardeliuered be haire awen SII3 1. 14 80 Caxton 
C/tron. Eng. Ixxi. 53 Tyme come that she shold he de- 
lyuered ana here a child. 1484 — Fables of A£so/> l ix. 
A bytche which wold Iyttre and be delyured of her lytyl 
dogges. 1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage Cviij, To have thy 
wyfe with childe safely delyvered. x6xx Shaks. Winl. T. 
11. ii. 25 She is, something before her time, deliuerd. x68$ 
Cooke Marrorv of Chirurg. xxi. 1. i. (ed. 4) x68 The third 
time they sent and begged I would deliver her. 17547^4 
Smelue Midwif. I. Introd. 70 A better method of delivering 
in laborious and preternatural cases. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 
521 By making an incision in the urethra, .the patient might 
be delivered. CX850 Arab. A r ts. (Rtldg.) 448 The queen., 
was in due time safely delivered of a prince. 

fig. x534 Heywood Mayden-Jtead well Lost i. Wks. 1874 
IV. 108 My brain’s in labour, and must be deliuered Of some 
new mischeife. a 1640 Peachaiu (/.], Tully was long ere he 
could be delivered of a few verses. 1875 Jowett ftaio 
(ed. 2) I. 281, I have been delivered of an infinite variety of 
speeches about virtue before now, and to many persons. 

i* b. pass . Of the offspring: To be brought forth 
(lit. and fig.). Obs. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (is86) x= All beastes so 
soone as they are delivered from their dam get upon their 
fecte. ci6oo Shaks. Sonn. lxxvii. 11 Those children nursed, 
deliver’d from thy brain. 1604 — Oth. 1. iii. 378 There are 
man 3' Euents in the Wombe of Time/which wilbe deliuered, 

4 . To disburden, unload. ? Obs . 

X793 Sm eaton Edystone L. §289 The Weston wasdelivered 
of her cargo. X805 in A. Duncan Nelson 231, 26th. Delivered 
the Spaniard, and sunk her. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
xxxiv. 267 The brace of revellers went staggering over the 
azotea, delivering their stomachs. _ } 

5. refl. To disburden oneself of what is in ones 
mind ; to express one’s opinion or thought; to utter 
words or sounds ; to speak, discourse. (Cf. 10.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 20391 (Trin.), I delyuered me of my ser- 
moun. 1654 tr. Martini's Conq. China 217 He delivered 
himself thus unto them, *1 hope by 3'our valour to obtain 
the Empire of the world’. . x65o Trial Regie. 42, I now de- 
sire to know, whether it be proper now to deliver my sen, 
before you proceed to the calling of Witnesses. 1713 Steele 
Englishman No. 3. 19 Some Merchants .. delivered them- 
selves against the Bill before our Houses of Lords and Lem- 
mons. 1752 Fielding Amelia vi. vii, Amelia delivered her- 
self on the subject of second marriages with much eloquence. 
1869 Goulburn Purs , Holiness x. 91 Delivering Himseli . . 
in sentiments the very' tones of which are unearthly. 

II. 'j* 6. traits. To get rid of or dispose of 
quickly, to dispatch ; refl. to make haste, he quick. 

c 1340 Gaiv. Sf Gr. Nut. 1414 J>e mete & h e n } assc ^ atz 
metely delyuered. c 1475 Rauf C oilyar 302 Deliuer the .. 
and mak na delay. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. c ccx *”* 
510 The Romayns . . sayd, Harke, y r e sir cardynalles, de- 
lyuer y'ou atones, and make a pope; Ye tary to long ■ 
1530 Palsgr. 510/2 , 1 delyver, I rydde or dispatche thyng 
shortly out of handes, Je despeche. 

+ b. ? To dispatch, make away with. Obs. rare . 

a 1400-50 A lexander 3930 pis breme best. . A3t and 
men of armes onone scho delyuird. c 1450 Guy Wane. ( •/ 
10140 And wyth the grace of god almyght To deB'uyr 
enmyes wyth rygbt. , 

III. 7 . To give up entirely, give over, surrender, 

yield; formerly often spec, to give up to an e . u 
fate, devote to destruction, ruin, or the like. .Also 
with over (obs. or arch.), up. _ . 

a X300 Cursor M. 5012 (Cott.) Him sal deliuer your y 0 "?* 1 
child, c 1340 Ibid. 15879 (Fairf.) He deliuered his m* 
vp. c 1300 Bekct 724 1’he Kynges baillyf dehvri h> 
anhonge other to -drawe. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
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E vij b, The moders of them shall be delyuered to the dolor- 
ous deth of helle. 1513 More in Grafton Ckron. II. 771 
That the goods of a sanctuary man, shoulde be delivered 
in payment of his debtcs. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ill. i. 29 
See them deliuered ouer To execution, and the hand of 
death. 1600 E. Blount tr. Concsiaggio 321 The French 
came from the mountaine, and. .delivered up their armes. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 90 Hee also assaults Tzinner, 
which tho a while well kept, .is in the end delivered. 1771 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand' s Shipwreck 07 To take our chance, 
and deliver ourselves over into the hands of Providence. 
1777 Watson Philip // (1839) 133 'Count Egmont,’ said 
Alva, 4 deliver your sword ; it is the will of the King that 
you give it up, and go to prison.’ 1845 M. Patti son Ess. 
(1889) I. 2 When premiers deliver up their portfolios. 

+ b. refl. To give oneself up, surrender, devote 
oneself. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. ill. Aurel. (1546) B vj, I de- 
lyuered myselfe with greatte desyre to knowe thynges. , 

8 . To hand over, transfer, commit to another’s 
possession or keeping ; spec, to give or distribute 
to the proper person or quarter (letters or goods 
brought by post, carrier, or messenger) ; to present 
(an account, etc.). Const, to, or with simple dative. 

1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 430 AHe be byssopryches, hat de- 
lyuered were Of Normandye & Engelond, he 3ef al clene 
jrere. C1300 K. A /is. ion In a castel heo was y-set. And 
was deliverid liversoon, Skarschliche and nought foisouti. 
C1400 Maun DEV. (Roxb.)xxv. 119 He delyuers J>is currour 
pe iettres. cr^o Ipomydou 1282 Delyuere my mayde to 
me this day. 1530 Palsgr. 5*0/2, I delyver, I gyve a thyng 
in to ones handes to kepe. fc liure. 1535 Wriothesley 
Chron. (1875) I. 28 Who had his pardon delyvered him on 
the Tower Hill. 1651 Hobbes Lcviatli. n.xxii. 122 Tojoyn 
in a Petition to be delivered to a Iudge, etc. 1745 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. V. 9 He delivered back the String of Wampum 
sent him. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 255 A message 
which he must deliver in person. i88t Goldw. Smith Led. 
St Ess. 260 The postmaster had written the letter as well as 
delivered it. 1892 Law Times' Rep. LXVII. 52/2 No bill 
of costs was ever delivered. Mod. Get the address from the 
postman who delivers in that part of the town. How often 
are letters delivered here ? 

fig. 1526-34 Tindale 1 Cor. xi. 2 That ye . . kepe the or- 
dinaunces even as I delyvered them to you. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. tv. iv. 37 The superstitious idle-headed-Eld Re- 
ceiu’d and did deliuer to our age This tale of Herne the 
Hunter. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, Seven persons only 
were necessary to deliver the history of the creation and fall 
from Adam to Moses. 

b. Law. To give or hand over formally {esp. a 
deed to the grantee, or to a third party) : see De- 
livery 4 b (£). So ‘ to deliver * seisin of heredita- 
ments, or a corporeal chattel. 

>574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 15 a, If a man make a deede 
of feoflemente unto another . , and delyvereth to him the 
deed but no livery of seisin, c 1590 Marlowe Faust, v. no 
Speak, Faustus, do you deliver this as your deed ? 1623 in 
New Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1885) 505 W ch said Indent* was 
seailed and deliuered by all the parties thervnto. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 306 A seventh requisite to a good 
deed is that it be delivered, by the party himself or his cer- 
tain attorney. 1844 Williams Real Prop. vii. {1877) 148 
The words 4 1 deliver this as my act and deed which are 
spoken at the same time, are held to be equivalent to de- 
livery, even if the party keep the deed himself. 

fc. poetic, with weakened sense of 1 To hand 
over, present’. Obs. 

x6ox Shaks. Twcl. N. 1. ii. 43 O that I ..might not he 
deliuered to the world Till I had made mine owne occasion 
mellow. 1607 — Cor. v. iii. 39 The sorrow that deliuers vs 
thus chang’d Makes you think so. 

XV. 9. To give forth, send forth, emit; to dis- 
charge, launch ; to cast, throw, project : a. things 
material. 

*597 T. J. Serm. P aules C. 37 The bow, being ready bent 
to deliuer the arrowe. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. V III, v. iv. 59 
A File of Boyes . .deliuer’d such a showre of Pibbles. 1633 T. 
James Voy. 7 x (The pumpjdid deliuer water very sufficiently. 
170a Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. 207 The earl of Kent, 
as he was delivering his bowl upon the green at Tunbridge 
Wells last Wensday, fell down and immediately died. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 291 In delivering his 
harpoon he lost his balance. 1850 ‘Bat 1 Crick. Man. 39 
Before a ball is delivered, the umpires station themselves at 
their respective wickets. 1885 Blanch. Exam. 15 May 5/2 
The enemy . . waited till Middleton’s volunteers had ap- 
proached very close before they delivered their fire. 

b. a blow, assault, attack, etc. To deliver battle : 
to give battle, make or begin an attack. 

1842 Alison H isi. Europe XI. Ixxv. § 36. 349 The Emperor 
was. .obliged to deliver a defensive battle. 1864 Daily Tel. 
19 Nov., The assaults were badly delivered. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vii. §6. 405 When Philip at last was forced to 
deliver his blow. 

+ c. To put forth freely (bodily action, etc.) : 
cf. Delivery 6 . Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.\ Musidorus could«not perform any action 
. . more strongly, or deliv er that strength more nimbly. 1845 
7ml. R . Agric. Soc. V. 11. 530 He (a horse] must, .be taught 
to raise his knee and deliver his leg with freedom. 

fd. To give out as produce, to produce, 
yield. Obs. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. Intcll. ii. (1628) 51 The mynes . . do 
deliuer gold, siluer, copper. 

10. To give forth in words, utter, enunciate, 
pronounce openly or formally. (Cf. 5 .) 

Here the object is usually either something in the speaker’s 
mind, as a judgement or opinion, or inow very commonly) 
the speech or utterance itself, with reference to its mode of 
delivery. 

1576 Fleming Pa, topi. E/ist. 56 To a question by him pro- 
pounded, this answere was delivered. 1589 Puttenham 


Eng. Poesie 11. xtii. [xiv.] (Arb.) 134 The vowell is alwayes 
more easily deliuered then the consonant. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man v. xxxi. {1616) 341 Galen deliuering the pre- 
cepts of health. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 435 He is .. 
bold to deliver what he thinks on every' occasion. 177 r 
Junius Lett. liv. 286, 1 am called upon to deliver my opinion. 
1804 Med. fritt. XII. 384 Dr. John Reid . . intends to de- 
liver. .a Course of Lectures on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life 150 Like an orator 
who knows that he can deliver a passage, and compose at 
the same time the one which is to follow. 1882 Times 25 
Nov. 4 The Master of the Rolls, in delivering judgment, 
said [etc.]. 

b. absol. or intr. To ‘ deliver oneself’, dis- 
course ; to pronounce an opinion or verdict ; to 
‘make deliverance 

1807 Robinson A rcheeol. Grxca. v. xxi. 525 They first de- 
livered on civil afifars : afterwards the discourse turned on 
war. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1B61) 97 Poor jurymen . . 
understanding a great deal more about the case on which 
they have to deliver at its commencement than at its ter- 
mination. 

+ c. absol. or intr. To utter notes in singing. 
* 53 ° Palsgr. 510/2, I delyver quickly, as one dothe in 
syngynge..I never herde boye in my lyfe delyver more 
quyckely. 

+ 11. trails. To declare, communicate, report, re- 
late, narrate, tell, make known ; to state, affirm, 
assert ; to express in words, set forth, describe. Obs. 

z 557 Order of Hospital/* H vj, Goe to the Lord Maior, 
and deliuer unto him the disobedience of the said Constable. 
x6oo E. Blount tr. Concsiaggio 2:9 The Duke. .himselfe 
unto the king, delivered what nee had seene. x6ix Shaks. 
IVint. T. v. ti. 4, I.. heard the old Shepheard deliuer the 
manner how he found it. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 1x4/1 The time of his birth is no where expresly de- 
livered. 1664 Power Exf. Philos. 1. 80, I will here deliver 
one or two Optical Experiments. 1768 Sterne Sent, fount. 
(1778) II. t ( Fitte de Chambre) What the old French officer 
had delivered upon travelling. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. i. 5 
Particulars so plainly delivered . . in the Acts of the Apostles. 
1 Boo Vince Hydrostat. (1806) 5 Like his general principles 
of motion before delivered, 
t b. with obj. clause. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 44 It was delivered 
hee hung himselfe for griefe. 1658 Browne Hydriot, i, 
That they held that Practice in Gallia, Cmsar expressly de- 
livereth. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P 161 Who founded 
these, their Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not 
t c. with obj. and complement. Obs. 

1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence 1. ii, She is deliver’d , . For 
a masterpiece in nature. 1649 Milton Eikon. 11 History 
delivers him a deep dissembler, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 
iv. 1x691) 64 The Author . . delivers the Proportion . . to be 
as Thirty to Eighty two, 

V. 12. Pottery and Founding. To set free from 
the mould ; rejl. and intr. To free itself from the 
mould ; to leave the mould easily. 

1782 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans . LXXII. 370 To make 
the clay deliver easily, it will be necessary to oil tbe mould. 
1832 Porter Porcelain Gl. 50 The ware, .dries in a suffi- 
cient degree to deliver itself (according to the workman’s 
phrase) easily from the mould. 1880 C. T. Newton .£«. 
Art Sf Archseol. vi. 272 That oil or grease had been applied 
. .to make the mould deliver. 

+ Deli*ver, vA Obs. [A variant of Deliber v., 
with Romanic change of L. b to v, as in prec.] = 
Deliber, to deliberate, determine. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiv. 13 Now thanne delyver, and 
see, what word I shal answere to hym. c 1440 Capgrave 
Life St. Kath. I. 966 Deliuer his mater, so god jour soulys 
saue. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 520 Oft in his mynd 
revoluand to and fro, Syne at the last deliuerit hes rycht 
sone, To tak his tyme sen it wes opart une. 

Hence + Delivered ppl. a., determined, resolved. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 259 With deliverit 
mind to assailye thame in the brek of the day. 1552 Abf. 
Hamilton Caiech. (1884) 12 We consent nocht with ane de- 
liverit mynd. 

Deliverable (dfH’vorab'l), a. [f. Deliver v. l 
+ -able : cf. OK. deliverable, delivrable 
c. in Godef.).] That can or may be delivered ; to 
be delivered (according to agreement) : cf. payable. 

X75S Magens Insurances I. 401 Ten thousand Pounds of 
good and deliverable Dutch made Starch. 1877 Act 40-1 
Viet. c. 39 § 5 Where the document .. makes the goods 
deliverable to the bearer. 1889 Macm. Blag. Mar. 270/2 
So wild and shrill a cry of human anguish, that the like of 
it I could never imagine deliverable by human lips. 

Deliverance (dfli'varans). [a. OF. deliv ranee, 
desU (12 th c. in Littrd) = Pr. delivransa, desl-, f. 
dtfivrer, delivrar to Deliver : see -ance.] 

1. The action of delivering or setting free, or fact 
of being set free (+ of, from confinement, danger, 
evil, etc.) ; liberation, release, rescue. 

4:1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 197/1x8 A-serued heo hath to alle 
he contreie deliueraunce of langour. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) X2i William Marschalle .. gaf for his delyuer- 
ance he castelle of Schirburne. 1340 Hampole Pr. Co use. 
3585 For h^ir deliverance fra payn. 13. . Poems fr. Vernon 
BIS. 22 6/200 Of alle J>eos Merueylous chaunces Vr lord hah 
sent vs diliueraunces. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 247 It 
hath a round wyndowe abouen that, .seruet he for dely us- 
ance of smoke, c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4074 Sho . . lete 
hym out at a wyndowe so making his delyvrance. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 275/2 That he shold prnye to god for the 
delyueraunce of his sekenesse. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 408 
On the behalfe of king Richard for his delyveraunce out 
of prison. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. m. xxxv. 221 Our deliver- 
ance from the bondage of sin. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1838) 
139 The greatest deliverances I enjoyed, such as my escape 
from Sallee. 1871 Freeman Norm.Conq. (1876) IV. xviii. 
144 At no moment.. had hopes of deliverance been higher. 


+ b. ‘ Delivery’ of a gaol : see Deliver vf 2 c. 
c 1400 Gamclyn 745 ]>at hou graunte him me Ti! J>e nexte 
sittyng of delyueraunce. 1464 Nottingham Rec. II. 377 
Paied to the Justices of Deliuerance for the Gaole Delyuere. 
1487 Act 3 Hen. VII , c. 3 The next generall gaoles de- 
liveraunce of eny suche gaole. 

C. In the ritual observed at a criminal trial. 

. X565 Sir T. Smith Commonw. Eng. xxv. 99 No man that 
is once indicted can be deliuered without arraignment. 
Ibid. [Form of proclamation in court when no indictment is 
produced], A. B. prisoner slandeth here at the barre, if any 
man can say any thing against him, let him now speake, for 
the prisoner standeth at his deliuerance : If no man do then 
come, he is deliuered without anie further processe or 
trouble. (In Budden's Latin transl. x6oi : nam vinctus 
liber at ionevt expect at : si nemo aim turn incusavcrit, in 
libertatem pristinam asseritur.\ Ibid. 102 [Form of prod, 
on trial by Jury] If any man can giue evidence, or can 
say any thing against the prisoner, let him come now, for he 
standeth vpon his deliuerance [Buddenl nam de captivi 
liberations agitur], 1660 Trial Regie . 21, Col. Harrison. 
4 1 do offer myself to be tried in your own way, by God and 
my Countrey,* Clerk. ‘ God send you a good deliverance.' 
Ibid, 35 For now the Prisoner [Col. Harrison] stands at the 
Bar upon his Deliverance. 1781 Trial Ld. Geo. Gordon 7 
Clerk. * How will you be tried V Gordon. ‘ By Gcd and my 
country.' Clerk. ‘ God send you a good deliverance.' 

(It is possible that this has been m later times associated 
with the ‘true deliverance’ of the Jury ; see 8 b.) 

4 2. The being delivered of offspring, the bringing 
forth of offspring ; delivery. Obs. 

c 1325 Bletr . Horn. 72 This womane yode wit chylde full 
lange . . myght scho haue na delyueraunce. CX350 Will. 
Pale me 4080 Mi wif .. Deied at J>e deliueraunce of mi dere 
sone. c 1450 Merlin 13 Two women (for to helpe hir at hir 
delyueraunce when tyme is. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Churching of Women , To geue you safe deliuerance. x6ti 
Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 370 Nere Mother Reioyc’d deliuerance 
more. 1625 Gonsalvio's Sp. Iiujuis. \ 22 Within foure dayes 
after her deliuerance, they tooke the childe away from her. 
fig. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 190 Sulphurious Me- 
teors fir’d in the wombs of clouds, break forth in their de- 
liverance with amazement to mortals. 

+ 3. The action of giving tip or yielding ; sur- 


render. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 158, I am not bonden to 
mak deliuerance. *404 in Ellis Orig. Lett . Ser. 11. I. 38 
Awyn. .is accordit with all the men that arne therinne save 
vij, for to have dilyverance of the Castell at a certayn day. 
1548 Hall Chron. 10 b, The kyng openly saied that if they 
wolde not deliver them, he woulde take them without de- 
liverance. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 227 To make deliver- 
ance of the toivne of Banvike. 

+ 4. The action of handing over, transferring, or 
delivering a thing to another ; delivery. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 5045 (Fairf.) He made dc![i]ueraunce 
J>er of corne. c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. 404 Eer than the receyuer 
make Execucioun or Delyuerance of the thing or deede bi 
him 3ouun. 1528 Tyball in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xvii. 
38 After the delyverance of the sayd New Testament to 
them. 1631 Star CJtamb. Cases (Camden) 35 The Sherifle 
did not make deliverance of 400 sheepe. 

b. Law. Writ of second deliverance : a writ for 
re-delivery to the owner of goods distrained or un- 
lawfully taken, after they have been returned to the 
distrainer in consequence of a judgement being given 
against the owner in an action of replevin. 

a 1565 Rastell tr. Fiizherbert's Nat. Brevium (1652) 174 
The plaintiff may sue a Writ of second Deliverance, x6x8 
Pulton Stat. (1632) 47 marg A Writ of Second deliuerance. 
1708 Termes de la Ley 508 b, Second Deliverance is a Writ 
made by the Filacer, to deliver Cattel distreined, after (he 
Plaintiff is Non-suit in Replevin. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. 
(1874) III. v.xi. 6x6The Statute joL Westminster 2(13 Edw. I 
c. 2).. allowed him a judicial writ issuing out of the original 
record (called a writ of second deliverance). 

+ 5. Sending forth, emission, issue, discharge. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 9 This Motion worketh .. by way of 
Proofe and Search, which way to deliuer itself; And then 
worketh in progresse, where it findeth the Deliuerance 
easiest. 

+ 6 . The action or manner of uttering words in 
speaking ; utterance, enunciation, delivery. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (X580) 222 Singyng plaine song, and 
counterfeictyngthose that doe speake distinctly, helpe muche 
to have a good deliveraunce. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. 1. 
97 At each words deliuerance. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell. xxx. ix. 397 For his speech, readie he was ynough 
in quicke deliverance, > 

+ 7. The action of reporting or stating something ; 
that which is stated ; statement, narration, declara- 
tion ;= Delivery 8 . Obs. 

1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 276 To make a trewe delyucr- 
aunce of swiche goodys as thex receyue. 1509 Bawls tpf- 
Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 143 And to Venus he made denver- 
aunce Of his complaint. 1586 A. Day Eng. Score ag/ - 
(1625) 7 What confused deliverance is tins . loid. H. 44 
not the very deliverance of your own fact condem e ) 

1621 T. Adams White Devill (1635) m. If there wanted no- 
thing in the deliverance. 

b. An utterance ; csp. of a formal character. 

1850 Mice Liberty ii. (.E65) TWn E5 „™d e P r Tr 

video for . . in the recorded dehvemneev of the Fournier oT 
Christianity. .875 M. Aksoi.d Fr. Cr.hc tmjltltm ] Mixed 

^* SS *f 2 t I ^Vsd I1 !Kvtntnc^M?iatisly' n i88^1/«rtrk 'Guardian 

29 Sept.*7/3 We' can complain of no ambiguity in his present 

Judgement delivered; a judicial or ad- 
ministrative order in an action or other proceeding. 

In its most general sense applicable to any ordet.pto- 
nounred by any body exercising quasi-judicial functions. 

In th StofStl'Jrf of ,856 (.9 ii 20 Viet. c. 7? 5 A •de- 
liverance ’is denned as including any order, warrant, judge- 
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ment, decision, interlocutor, or decree*. Hence the word 
has acquired a quasi-technical application to orders in 
bankruptcy proceedings. . rl , _ tt , 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. vi. 90 Of pat [he] htablysyd, 
and mad ordynance . .and full delyverance. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems ix. 133 Of fals sollstln^ ffor wrang deliuerance At 
Counsale, Sessioun, and at Parliament. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 562 In this mater .. Rycht sone I wald heir sour 
deliuerance. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 
14 (Jam.) Both parties were compromit by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators chosen by them 
both, a 1649 Drum.m. of Hawth. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 
194 We hope your lordships will give us leave., to remember 
your lordships of your deliverance, June the first, 1642. X75 2 
J. Louthian Form of Process ted. 2) 35 The Deliverance on 
the Bill is, Fiat nt pctiiur, to the — Day of— next to come. 
1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 §,25 The Laid sheriff shall . . 
affix a deliverance thereon finding and declaring, .that this 
Act has not been adopted. r868 Act 3 1-2 Viet. c. 101 § 75 
The judgment or deliverance so pronounced shall form a 
valid and sufficient warrant for the preparation in Chancery 
of the writ. < 

, b. In the (English) Jurors* oath, in a trial for 
treason or felony, used app. in the sense : Deter- 
mination of the question at issue, verdict. 

x56o Trial Regie. 11 Oct. 32 His Oath was then read to 
him [Sir T. Allen, juror]: You shall well and^ truly try and 
true deliverance make between our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and the prisoners at the Bar, whom you shall have in 
Charge, according to your Evidence. So hejp you God ! 
1892 S, F. Harris Princ. Crivt. Law (ed. 6)xiv. 412. [The 
current formula : the same words with the last clause 
expanded to ‘and a true verdict give, according to the 
evidence '.] 

(The meaning here has been matter of discussion : cf. 1 c 
above, and Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Jury.) 

c. Formal judgement pronounced, expression of 
opinion, verdict. 

[1847 Df. Quincey Wks. XII. 1B4 Milton v. Southey f- 
Landor, Wordsworth never said the thing ascribed to him 
here as any formal judgment, or what the Scottish law 
would call deliverance.] 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 
§ 2. 298 We cannot but attach great value to the deliberate 
deliverance of so impartiaL.a man. 1871 Sarah Tytler 
Sisters 4- Wives 154 Dr. Harris’s deliverance was. .that Mr. 
Duke was not looking very well, 
f d. Used (in . 5 V,) to render L. senalus consitltiim. 

1533 Bf.llenden Livy (1822) 212 (Jam.) Thir novellis 
maid the Faderis sa astomst, that thay usit the samen de- 
liverance that thay usit in extreme necessite. 


f9 . = Deliverness ; Delivery 6. Obs. 

14.. Chaucer Pars. T. r 378 (Harl. 7334) ]>e goodes of 
body hen hele of body, strengpe, deliuerance [f«r texts de- 
liuerness], beaute [etc.]. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle 4- Rose 95 
Lusty of schaip, lycht of deliuerance. 

Delrverancy. rare [See prec. and -ancy.] 
= Deliverance 7 b. 

1853 Tail's Mag. XX. 365 Being the accredited organ of 
the Government on Scotch topics, his deliverancy neces- 
sarily carries more weight than those of any ordinary 
member. 

t Delivera*tion. Obs. rare-', [a. OF. </c- 
livralion (in earlier and more popular form de- 
livraison , -oison, -isoti) , ad. late pop. L. dcltberd - 
tion-cm (D11 Cange), n. of action from deltberdrc 
to liberate.] Deliverance, liberation, release. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 148 Who is fettered in chaynes 
He thinketh long after delyveracion Of his great wo. 

Delivered (d/li-vojd), ppl . a. 1 [f. Deliver vf 
+ -ed !.] Set free ; disburdened of offspring ; 
handed over ; surrendered ; formally uttered or 
stated, etc. : see the verb. 


c 1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Delyueryd, l Herat us, erutus. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 142 Cornelia, the midwife, and 
my selfe, And none else but the deliuered Empresse. 1665 
Manley Grot iu s' Lmv C. Warres 123 Prince of the de- 
livered City.. 1893 Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 2/1 The additional 
cost, .for delivered bread. 


+ Delivered, ppl. a . 2 : see Deliver vfi 
Deliveree (d/lnvorr). [f. Deliver v . 1 + -ee.] 
The person to whom something is delivered. 

■ 1887 V. Sampson in Cape Law Jr?tl. 37 The putting of a 
deliveree in possession. Ibid. 43 The deliveror should point 
out the subject of delivery to the deliveree. 

Deliveree, obs. form of Delivery. 

Deliverer (d/li-varai). Also 4-6 dely-,4-ere, 

6 -our ; see also Deliveror. [a. OF. dclivrere 
(12th c. in Hatzf.), in obi. case delivreor , -our, - cur 
late pop. L. deliberator, -brem, agent-n. from de- 
libcrdre , F. dilivrer to Deliver : see -er I.] One 
who delivers. 

. 1 . One who sets free or releases ; a liberator, 
rescuer, saviour. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter lxix. 7 My helpere & my de- 
lyuerereertpou. 1382 Wyclif/’j. xvii[i]. 2 My refut, and my 
aelyuerere. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 117 Delyuerer, liberator. 
*5S5 Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 53 Thou oughteste 
to . . bee thankefull to thy delyuerer. 1657 Milton P. L. 
xii. 149 Thy great deliverer, who shall bruise The Serpents 
head. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. lxv. 622 He stood 
forth as the deliverer of his country. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Lug. III. 404 Though he had been a deliverer by accident, 
he was a despot by nature. 

2 . One who hands over, commits, surrenders, 
etc. ; esp. one who delivers letters or goods. 

J 53 I-Z del 23 Hen. VI l l , c. 16 The seller, exchaunger or 
dehuerer. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII , c. 6 § 8 By indenture to 
be made betwene the deliuerour . . and the receiuour. 1622 
Misselden ret Trade 104 The Stranger . . would be a de- 
huerer heere of money at a high rate. 1766 Entice: London 
-f ' ■ 2 95 There is . . a deliverer of letters to the House of 


Commons, at 6s. 8 d. per day. 1888 Daily Nesvs 25 Aug. 5/3 
Each deliverer of milk will possess a share. 

3 . One who utters, enunciates, sets forth, etc. 
{rare.) 

*597 Hooker Feel. Pol. vm. vi. § 12 Thereof God himself 
was.. the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. 1651 Rcliq. 
Wotton. 202 Among the Deliverers of this Art. 1822 New 
Monthly Mag. IV. 195 The public deliverers of song at the 
Grecian festivals. 

Deliveress (d/lrvores). rare. [Short for de- 
livrcress, f. Deliverer + -ess, in F. dtlivrercsse : 
see -ess.] A female deliverer. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 72 At one side of the cross, 
kneels Charles VII armed, and at the other Joan d’Arc. .as 
the deliveress of the town. 1839 Q. Rev. June 98 Nancy 
comes like the deliveress of the pious iEncas. 

t Delrverliede. Obs. [f. Deliver a. + - hedc , 
-head.] Nimbleness, agility. 

1496 Dives 4’ Pan/. (W. de W.) hi. xiii. 148/2 They shal 
liaue delyuerhede of body and lightnesse. 

Delivering' (d/Ti’vorli]), vbl. sb. [f. Deliver 
v \ + -ing 1 .] The action of the verb Deliver; q.v. ; 
deliverance, delivery (in various senses). 

CX320 Seuyn Sag. 1536 (W.) The maister . . hadde mani a 
blessing, For his "disciple deliuering. ^1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 5800 Of his delyueryng gled and blithe. 1571 
Golding Calvin on Ps. lxv. 6 By thy wonderfull deliver- 
inges, thy power may be shewed abrode. 1642 JER. Taylor 
Episc. § 36 (R.) Excommunications . . were deliverings over 
to Satan. 1889 J. M. Duncan Dis. Women vi. (ed. 4) 26 
Judgement of the method to be pursued in delivering.. 

attrib. 1881 Daily News ig Jan. 5/5 A few heavy railway 
collecting or delivering vans. 

Delivering, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That delivers : see the verb. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. xi/i There was no evidence 
that the delivering company, .were not willing to supply 
the coal at 8r. a ton. 

f Delrverly, adv. Obs. or arch. For forms 
see Deliver a. [f. Deliver a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . Lightly, actively, nimbly, quickly. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 2009 Deliuerly he dressed vp, er 
]»e day sprenged. CX374 Chaucer Troy Ins 11. 1088 He., 
sette [his signet] Upon^ the wex deliverliche and rathe. 
c 1440 Partonopc 7051 His Swerd he pulleth oute delyuerly. 
1549 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly R ij a, The nemblier and 
more deliverly to goe about theyr charge. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying- Jus. x. 50 The claw-tailed Humble Bee .. flyes 
as deliverly when great with young as when she is barren. 

2 . Deftly, cleverly. 

X530 Palsgr. 550, I fynger, I handell an instrument of 
musyke delyverly. x6iz Two Noble K. m. v, Carry it 
sweetly and deliverly. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit . , Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 93 We get a mechanical advantage in de- 
taching it well and deliverly. 

*i] As adj. (erroneous archaism). 

1820 Scott Monast. xvii, A deliverly fellow was Hughie— 
could read and write like a priest, and could wield brand 
and buckler with the best of the riders. 

Delrverment. rare. [f. Deliver v . 1 + -meet. 
(Cf. OF. dclivrcjneut in Godef.)] = Deliverance 
7 b; open statement, pronouncement. 

1893 Nat. Observer 13 May 640/1 Because the Emperor 
has heretofore spoken unadvisedly, it by no means follows 
that . . Tuesday’s deliverment makes for complete inepti- 
tude. 

t DelWerness. Ohs. [f. Deliver «.+-ness.] 
Lightness, activity, nimbleness, agility, quickness. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5000 Delyvemes and bewte of 
body, c 1386 Chaucer Me lib. r 199 Crete thinges ben not 
ay accompliced by strengthe, ne by clelyvernes of body. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xi 30 To voyde the strokis by de- 
lyuernes of body. 1540 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 69 b, 
Fewe men surmounted hym in strength and delivernesse. 
01607 Brightman Revelation (1615) 700 Certainly this .. 
deserueth to be called properly by the Latin name, Expe- 
dition, for the deliuernes thereof. 

Deliveror (dfliryarp-i). [f. Deliver vA : see 
-or.] A technical variant of Deliverer, used as 
correlative to deliveree : one who makes a legal 
delivery of goods, etc. 

1887 [see Deliveree). 

Delivery (d/lrvori). Forms : 5 deliveree, 
5-6 delyueryje, 6 -ere, 6-7 deliverie, 6- -er y. 
[a. Anglo-Fr. dclivrte , fem. sb. f. pa. pple. of df 
livrer to Deliver : cf. livery , and see -y .1 
1 1 . The action of setting free ; release, rescue, 
deliverance. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxiii. 266 The quene made 
assyduat laboure for the delyuerye of the kynge her hus- 
bonde. *555 Eden Decades 103 Thankes geuynge to al- 
myghtygod for his delyueryand preseruation from so many 
imminent perels. 1638 Sir f, Herbert Trav. 00 A servant 
of his . . by force attempting his Lords delivery. 1671 
Milton Samson 1505 Thy hopes are not ill founded, nor 
seem yam, Of his delivery. 17 66 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxx, 
Here is the brave man to whom I owe my delivery. 1784 
R. Bage Barham Dcnvns II. 58 Some that called upon the 
Lord for delivery before there was need. 

b. The action of delivering a gaol : see Deliver 
2 c, and Gaol-delivery. 

2 . * The fact of being delivered of, or act of bring- 
ing forth, offspring ; childbirth. 

Usually of the mother; formerly sometimes of the child: 
cf. Deliver v. 3. 

*577 Ik Googe HeresbacJCs Hush. hi. (1586) 139 For this 
poore creature.. is as much tormented in her deliverie, as 
a shrew. x6n Bible Isa. xxvi. 17 Like as a woman .. 
that draweth neere the time of her deliuerie. 1648 W 
Mountague Devouie Ess. 1. xii. § 1 (R.) As they are 


twins . . their delivery is commonly after such a manner 
as that of Pharez nnd Zara. 1676 Lady Chavvorth in x 2 /^ 
AY/. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 29 My prayers shall attend 
your ladies good delivery of a brave boy. 1868 Chambers' 
Ettcycl. VI. 446/1 Midwife, .a woman who assists in partu. 
rition or delivery. 

attrib. 1876 tr. Zievtssen's Cycl. Med. XI. 562 That form 
of paralysis., in pewly-born children, .which we should call 
delivery*paralysis. 

b. As the action of the accoucheur or midwife. 
[x66o Shirley Andromana hi. i. 8, 1 am with child to hear 
the news: Pr'ythec Be quick in the delivery’.] 17&7 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds I. 323 Injury’ in a laborious, hasty or in- 
judicious delivery. x8oo Med. Jpil. III. 483, I therefore 
did not conceive myself justified, .in proceeding to immediate 
delivery*. 1889 W. S. Playfair Treat. Midwifery II. iv. ii. 
163 No other means of effecting artificial delivery' was known. 

c - fis- 

a 1639 Marmion Antiquary nr. ii, My head labours with 
the pangs of delivery. 1823 Scott Feveril xlvi, Out started 
the dwarf, .and the poor German, on seeing the portentous 
delivery of his fiddlecase, tumbled on the floor. 

3 . The act of giving up possession of ; surrender. 

15x3 MoRnJn Grafton Chron. II. 772 The whole counsaile 

had sente him to require of her the deliverie of him [her 
child]. 1548 Hale Chron. 245 b, The delivery* of the Castell 
of Barwyke. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones taggio 181 The 
deliverie of the rockc of Saint Julian and of the fort. 1780 
Impartial Hist. JVar Atner . 147 Marching directly to 
Boston, there to demand a delivery of the powder and 
stores, and in case of refusal to attack the treops. 1844 
H. H. W1150N Brit. India JI. 158 The arrest of Trimbak, 
and his delivery to the British Government. 

4 . The action of handing over, or conveying into 
the hands of another; esp. the action of a carrier in 
delivering letters or goods entrusted to him for 
conveyance to a person at a distance. 

1480 Wardr. Arc. Edw. I V (1830) 140 For the deliveree 
of the said stuff and bedding. 1556 in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) 
III. 1 13 Hauing receiued any* priuie ]etters. ; you shal.. let 
the deliuerie of them at your arriuingin Russia. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 124 He might forge other Letters., else why 
kept he them two dayes without delivery*. 1670 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. I. 1. (R-), The investitures of bishops ?and 
abbots.. had been originally given by the delivery* of the 
pastoral ring and staff. 1709 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 
III. 652 Extraordinary charges for the delivery* of goods. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, ii, It [a letter] will lm here by 
the two o'clock delivery*. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace 
(1877) III. iv. xiv. 139 The convenience of two or three 
deliveries of letters per day. 1879 R. hi. Ballantyne Pest 
Haste vii. (1880) 74 The delivery of a telegram. 
fig. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § 9 Another error is 
in the manner of the tradition and delivery* of knowledge. 

attrib . 1720 De Fof. Capt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 316 
Our proper delivery port, .was at Madagascar. 1889 Daily 
News xi Dec. 3/2 Carmen's wages : — Delivery men ; Driv- 
ing, is. per day and 7d. per ton. 

b. Law. (g) The lormal or legal handing over of 
anything to another ; esp . the putting of property 
into the legal possession of another person. 

1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 264 Goods are gotten., 
by deliuerie. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos. 1. 87 Whereof vc 
have already assurance, yea deliverie, and seisure. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 47 Acts which have been held to 
be a part performance of an agreement, .such as delivery o' 
possession ; and payment of the whole, or a considerable 
part of the consideration. 1887 V. Sampson in Ca/e Lav 
Jr/il. 38 We now come to the several species of constructive 
delivery, of which delivery brevis inanus , or short-hand is 
the first. 1891 Law Times XC. 473/1 After delivery' 01 
defence the plaintiff discontinued his action. 

(b) The formal transfer of a deed by the grantor 
or his attorney to the grantee or to a third party, 
either by act or by word : formerly essential to the 
validity of the deed. 

1660 R. Coke Pmver 4- Suhj. 25 Absolute estates of in* 
heritance which., do not pass by livery and seisin, but by 
delivery of the deed or feoffment. 1809 Tomlins Diet 
s.v. Deed , If I have sealed my' deed, and after I. deliver it 
to him to whom it is made, or to some other by* his appoint- 
ment, and say* nothing, this is a good delivery. *”53 
Wharton Pennsylv. Digest 261 Delivery* is necessary* to 
give effect to a bond. 

5. The act of sending forth or delivering (a nus- 
sile, a blow, etc.) ; emission, discharge ; throwing 
or bowling of a ball (at cricket, base-ball, etc.). 

_ 1702 Savery Miner's Friend 46 The delivery of your Water 
into a convenient Trough. 1787 Specif. Bryant's Patens 
No. 1631 Useful.. by* its much greater delivery’ of water, 
1834 M edwin Angler in Wales I. 109 The peril, .from the 
delivery of the spear. 1837 \V. Martin Bk. of Sports 90 
If the hand be above the shoulder in the delivery*, the 
umpire must call ‘no ball’. 1882 Daily Tel. 19 r . * 
(Cricket), Crossland at 68 came on with his fast deliveries. 

b. Founding. See quot. (Cf. Deliver s'. 1 12 j 
1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. , Delivery (Found ing\ the draft 
or allowance by which a pattern is made to free itself fro^ 
close lateral contact .with the sand of the mold as it 15 
lifted. Also called draw-taper. t r 

+ 6. Free putting forth of bodily action, 1 use 01 
the limbs, activity 7 (J.) ; action, bearing, deport- 
ment. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), Musidorus could not . . deliver that 
strength more nimbly’, or become the delivery* more grac 
fully*. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (162 5) 127 If. 

their severall callings questionlesse of very* good deliver). 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 223 Observing simplicity 
the Messengers delivery* and lookes. a 1639 Wotton U-/> 
The duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. *74 
Richardson Pamela { 1824) I. xxxii. 319 There is a 
deal in a delivery , as it is called, in a way, a manner, a 
portment, to engage people’s attention and liking- 
Todd, Dcliverness, agility* . . What we now term r/r/NV'7* 
fig. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vert tie's Anecd. Paint. ( x 7 
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II. 177 It has the greatest freedom of pencil, the happiest 
delivery of nature. 

7. The utterance or enunciation (of words), the 
‘delivering (of a speech, etc.). 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. {1586) 58 All .their 
force and vertue lyeth in the sweete deliverie of their 
wordes. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 37 His skill 
and delivery of forraigne languages [was] so wonderfull. 
1665 Lloyi 5 State Worthies (1670) 22 One thing he ad- 
vised young men to take care of in their publick deliveries. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit, India III. ii. 68 Four days were 
occupied in the delivery of the speech. 1879 McCarthy 
Own Times IF xix. 57 The speech occupied some five hours 
in delivery. 

b. Manner of utterance or enunciation in public 
speaking or singing. 

1667 Pr.rYS Diary 19 May, Meriton . . hath a strange 
knack of a grave, serious delivery. 1769 Johnson in Ros- 
well s Life an. 1781 (1848)679/2 His delivery, though uncon- 
strained, was not negligent. 1853 Yloi.\oAK¥.K 7 (dnn.rublic 
SPeahing 13 The power of distinct and forcible pronuncia- 
tion is the basis of delivery. 1892 Sat. Rev. 15 Oct. 443/1 
Few men of his generation had a greater fund of talk or 
a more' telling delivery. 

f 8. The action of setting forth in words, or that 
which is set forth ; communication, narration, state- 
•ment ; = Deliverance 7. Obs. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 22 The order here- 
after to be observed in delivery of examples. x5ix Shaks. 
Wint. T. v. ii. io, I make a broken deliuerie of the Businesse. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv, Which enigmatical ' 
deliveries comprehended usefull verities. 1653 H. (JoGANtr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxxyii. 145, 1 will forbear the delivery of many , 
matters, that possibly might bring much contentment. 

Dell 1 (del). [ME. delle, corresp. to MDu. and : 
MLG. delle, mod. Du. del, MHG. and mod.G. telle 
:_WGer. *dciljd - or *dalj6n- fern., deriv. of *dalo 
OLG. dal, Dale; root meaning ‘deep or low 
place.’ Cf. also Goth, ibdalja , and OE. xfdsel, 
descent. ( Dell bears nearly the same etymological 
relation to dale, that den does to dean.y\ 

+ 1. A deep hole, a pit. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ii. ix, Curtius. .enforsed his horse to lepe 
in to the dell or pitte. 1579 Spenser Shef>k. Cal . Mar. 51 
Thilke same. .Ewe.. Fell headlong into a dell [gloss, a hole 
in the ground]. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 889/1 

He met with dells or other deep holes. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. 
Diet. (Morell) 1, A dell ,/ossa. 

2. A deep natural hollow or vale of no great ex- 
tent, the sides'usually clothed with trees or foliage. 

c x22o Bestiary 5 Bi wile weie so he [5e leun] wile To dele 
niSer wenden. ^1420 Anlnrs of Arth. i. On a day thay 
hom dy3t into the depe dellus. c 1475 Ran/ Coiljcar 27 
The deipdurandliedraifmmonydeip dell. 1610 Fletcher 
Faith/. Shepherdess 11. ii, Yon same dell, O ertopp’d with 
mourning cypress and sad yew Shall be my cabin. 1634 
Milton Counts 312 Every alley green, Dingle, or bushy 
dell. 1794 Mrs. Radclifte Ilyst. Udolpho xxviii, Disput- 
ing. .on the situation of a dell where they meant to form an 
ambuscade. 1798 Coleridge Fear in Solitude , A green and 
silent spot, amid the hills, A small and silent dell ! 1845 
B'ness Bunsen in Hare Li/e ll. iii. 86 Miss Gurney’s 
cottage is in a sheltered dell, with woods on each side. 

- transf. 1812 Southf.y in Omniana I. 54 Young ladies 
would do well to remember, that if laughter displays dimples, 
it creates dells. 

Dell 2 (del). Rogues' Cant, areh. A young 
girl (of the vagrant class) ; a wench. 

1567 Harman Caveat 75 A Dell is a yonge wenche, able 
for generation, and not yet knowen..by the vpright man. 
x6zx B. Jonson Gipsies Melamorph. Wks. (Rtldg.l 624/1 
Sweet doxies and dells, My Roses and Nells, Scarce out of 
your shells. 1530 Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 11. 112/1 She’s 
a Priests Lemman, and a Tinkers Pad, Or Dell, or Doxy, 
(though the names be bad). 1688 R. Holmes Armoury 11. 
iii. § 68 Dells, trulls, dirty Drabs. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookivood hi. v, * Sharp as needles’, said a dark-eyed dell. 

Dell(e, obs. form of Deal. 

-II Della Crusca (dcdila kr/rska). [It. Acca- 
demia della Crusca, lit. Academy of the bran or 
chaff.] The name of an Academy established at 
Florences 1582, mainly with the object of sifting 
and purifying the Italian language; whence its 
name, and its emblem, a sieve. 

The first edition of its Dictionary, the Vocabolario degli 
Accademtci della Crusca, appeared in 1612, and the fourth, 
2729-38, has long been considered as the standard authority 
for the Italian language. A new edition on more historical 
lines was begun in 1881. 

Hence Della-Cru'scan a., of, pertaining to, or 
after the style of the Academy della Crusca, or its 
methods; also, applied to a school of English 
poetry, affecting an artificial style, started towards 
the end of the iSth c. ; sb. a member of this 
Academy, or English school of poetry. Hence 
Della-Crrrscanism. 

One of the noted writers of this school was Mr. Robert 
Merry, who (having been elected a member of the Florentine 
Academy) adopted the signature of Della Crusca, whence 
the name was extended to the school as a whole. 

[1796 GirFORd Myriad Introd. 8-9 While the epidemic 
malady was spreading from fool to fool, Della Crusca [i. e. 
Merry] came over [from Italy], and immediately announced 
himself by a sonnet to Love, .and from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, all was nonsense and Della Crusca.] 1815 
W. H. Ireland Scribblecnnania 48 Mr. Pratt has certainly 
indulged too much in the flimsy Della Cruscan style. 1821 
Shelley Boat on Scrchio 67 In such transalpine Tuscan As 
would have killed a Della-Cruscan. 2857 Trench Deftc. 
Eng. Diets. 7 It is for those who use a language to sift the 
bran from the flour, to reject that and retain this. They are 


to be the true Della Cruscans. x88x Athen&um 20 Aug. 
230/1 The detestable Della Cruscanism which makes many 
new volumes of verse a positive offence. 

Delly (de*li), a. rare . [f. Dell sb . 1 + -Y.] 

Abounding in dells. 

1861 G. Calvert Uttiv. Restoration, Delly woods remote. 

Delocalize (d/lpu'kalbiz), v. [f. De- II. i + 
Localize v.] trans. To detach or remove from its 
place or locality, or from local limitations. 

1855 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R. Hamilton 
(18S9) III. 505 The Morning Register I could not use; 
you had better not delocalize it. 1867 Lowell Study Wind., 
Gt. Public Character, We can have no St. Simons or 
Pepyses till we have a Paris or London to delocalize our 
gossip and give it historic breadth. 1870 R. B. D. Morier 
Rep. Land Tenure (Pari. Papers) 208 It was necessary to 
find some means of effecting the transfers, .without delocal- 
izing the Land Register. 

Hence Delo’caliz e&ppl, a., Delocalization. 

1887 Daily News 13 Jan. 5/2 A reform in the direction of 
what may be called dockyard de-localisation. 

[| Deloo (di' 1 / 7 *). [Native name in Dor language 
(in Soudan) for the gazelle.] A species of antelope, 
Cephalolophus grimmia, found in northern Africa, 
akin to the duykerbok of South Africa. 

x86x J. Pethf.rick Egypt, etc. 482 (Vocab. Dor language) 
Gazelle = diloo. 1874 G. Schweinfurth Heart 0/ Africa 
I. 244 The Deloo has only one pair of these glands. 

+ Deloyalty. Obs. rare~K [ad. F. d Hoy ante 
iormtr\ydesloyatilU\ see De- I. 6.] = Disloyalty. 

2571 Adnton. Regent 112 in Semfill Ballads (1872) 132 
■Sum hes. . Lyfes losit for thair deloyaltie. 

Delph, var. of Delf. 

Delphian (deTfian). [f. Delphi place name + 
-an.] Of or relating to Delphi, a town of ancient 
Greece on the slope of Mount Parnassus, and to the 
sanctuary and oracle of Apollo there ; hence, of or 
relating to the Delphic Apollo ; and transf. oracu- 
lar, of the obscure and ambiguous nature of the re- 
sponses of the Delphic oracle. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 25 [They] are nothing at all 
ashamed, by the vrine alone to deliuer their Delphian oracles 
concerning all diseases. 1632 Wef.ver Anc. Fun. Mon. 48 
This treasure.. was a part of the Delphian riches. 1873 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 322 His eyes had an inward 
Delphian look. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneidw. 113 We send, 
perplexed, to the Delphian fane, Counsel to ask of the god. 
So DeTphic, fDeTphical a. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 169 Some of his new-minted 
Epithetsfas Reall, Intrinsecate, Delphicke). a x66x Holyday 
ytwettal 174 The mathematical table was by the ancients 
called the Delphick table. 1742 Young Nt. TJt. yii. 595 
•Pride, )ike_ the Delphic priestess, with a swell, Rav’d non- 
sense, destin’d to be future sense. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 60 
This delphic fury — this preternatural possession. 1879 
Daily News 22 Nov. 5/5 This reads rather like a Delphic 
response, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(1618) 174 No riddles or Delphicall answers. 

Delphin (derifin), sb. and a. Forms : 4 delfyn, 
5 -fyne, 5-6 delphyn, 6-7 -phine, 6- delphin. 
[a. L. delphin, delfhin-us , a. Gr. ScAtfuV : cf. also It. 
deljino , Sp. d elfin, Pg. dcljim , Pr. dalfin , dalphin, 
OF. dalphin, daulphin , mod.F. dauphin , whence 
Dolphin, Dauphin.] 

+ A. sb. 1. = Dolphin. Obs. 

c 1300 K. A lis. 6576 A water . .Tiger. . Heo noriceth delfyns, 
and cokadrill, 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 41 Thar buth 
oft ytake delphyns, & se-calues. c 2440 Prornp. Part’. 54 
Brunswyne or delfyne. .deiphinus. 2555 Eden Decades 131 
Of a maruelous sence or memorie as are the elephant and the 
delphyn. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. vn. xiii. 47 The lively 
Delphins dance, and brisly Seales give eare. 

+ b. A drinking vessel of the shape of a dolphin. 
Obs. rare ~ l . 

1638 Junius Painting of Ancients 162 Some artificiall 
drinking vessels made after the manner of a dolphin, were 
called delphines. 

2. Client. Short for delpJiinin (see -in): A neutral 
fat found in the oil of several species of dolphin ; 
called also dolphin-fat and phocenin. 

; 2863-72 Watts Diet. Client. II. 309 Delphin is an oil \ r ery 

mobile at 1 7 0 C. 

B. adj. 

1 . [attrib. use of L. deiphini in phrase ad usum 
Deiphini 1 for the use of the Dauphin ’.] Of or 
pertaining to the Dauphin of France, and to the 
edition ot Latin classics, prepared 1 for the use of 
the dauphin’, son of Louis XIV. 

[1712 Steele Sped. No. ^30. p 4 All the Boys in the 
School, but I, have the Classick Authors in usum Deiphini, 
gilt and letter’d on the Back.] 1775 E. Harwood Gr. «$• 
Rom. Classics (2778) 222 Delphin Classics, quarto. 1802 
Dibdin Introd. Classics 10 note. One of the rarest of the 
Delphin editions. 1818 Advt. in Valpy's Grk. Grant, (ed. 6) 
215 The best text will be used, and not the Delphin. 1877 
Globe Eitcycl. II. 361 Valpy’s Variorum Latin Classics .. 
contain the Delphin notes and Interpretalio. 

2 . Client. A bad form of Delphine, Delphinine. 
Delphina, Delphinate, Chem. : see Delphin- 
ine, Delphinic. 

+ DeTphinate, obs. variant of Dauphinate. 

16x9 Brent tr. SarpPs Counc. Trent (1676) 474 Some new 
stirs, raised by the Hugonots in the Delphinate. 
DeTphine, a. and sb. [See Delphin.] 

1 . A variant of Delphin a. (Webster, 1S2S). 

2 . Zool. = Delphinine a. (Webster, 182S). 

3 . Chem. — Delphinine, sb. 


Delphine'Strian. nonce-wd. [f. L. delphin- us 
dolphin; after equestrianl\ A rider on .a dolphin. 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 17 (1822) I, 134'To the great 
terror of the young delphinestrian. 

Delphinic (delfrnik), a. [f. L. delph in-t/s 
dolphin : see Delphin 2.] In delphinic acid, an 
acid discovered by Chevreuil in dolphin-oil, and 
afterwards in the ripe berries of the Guelder-rose ; 
it is identical with inactive valeric acid. A salt of 
it is a DeTphinate. 

Delphinine (deTfinain), sb. Chem. [f. Bot. 
L. Delphinium the genus Larkspur.] A highly 
poisonous alkaloid obtained from the seeds of 
.. Delphinium Staphcsagria or Slavcsacrc. Called 
also Delphi’nia, and formerly DeTphia, D el- 
phi ;na, DeTphine. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 7 The chemical principle 
called Delphine. 2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 246 
Delphina was discovered, in 1819, by AIM. Lassaigne and 
Feneulle in the seeds of the. ,sta 7 >csacre. 2840 Henry Elent. 
Chem. II. 304 Of Delphia. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 310 Delphinine produces nausea when taken internally. 
It is said to act on the nervous system, and is used as a 
remedy in chronic swellings of the glands. 2876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 769 The active properties are due to delphinia or 
delphinine. 

DeTphinine, a. Of the nature of a dolphin : 
in Zool., of or pertaining to the Delphininx or 
sub-family of Cetacea, containing the Dolphins and 
Porpoises. 

+ De'lphinite. Obs. Min. [f. L. Delphindlus, 
Dauphine (f. deiphinus, Dauphin), where found.] 
An obsolete name of yellowish green Kpidote. 

2804 Fourcroy's Chem. II. 426 This is the . . delphinite of 
Saussufe. 

Delphi ’nity. A humorous nonce-wd. after 
humanity : Dolphin-kind, the nature of dolphins. 

2860 Lever Day's Ride x, History has never told that 
the dolphins . . charmed by Orpheus xvere peculiar dolphins 
..they were. .fish, .taken ‘ex medio acervo’ of delpbinity. 

|| Delphinium (delfrnilhn). Bot . [Bot. Lat. 
Delphinium, a. Gr.5«A0iV/ovlarkspur (Dioscorides), 
dim. of ficXtpiv dolphin (so named from the form of 
the nectary).] A genus of plants, N.O. Ranuncu- 
laccx, with handsome flowers of irregular form, 
comprising the common Larkspur and many other 
species. The name is in ordinary horticultural use 
for the cultivated species and varieties. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729* 200 Sow divers Annuals . . 
as double marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium. 2882 The Gar- 
den 3 June 384/1 Another fine group is formed by a row of 
tall-growing Delphiniums . . in front of Clematises and 
Roses. 

De’lphinoid, a . and sb. Zool. [ad. Gr. - 
vouhi]'i like a dolphin, f. Se\ tpiv dolphin.] 

A. adj. Like or related to a dolphin ; belonging 
to the Dclphinoidea, a division of the Cetacea, 
which includes the dolphins and seals. 

In mod. Diets. 

B. sb. A member of the Dclphinoidea. 
Delphinoidine (delfinord9in). Chem. [f. as 

Delphinine + -oid.] An amorphous alkaloid ob- 
tained from the same source as delphinine. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Deiphinus (delfarnrs). The Latin word for 
‘ dolphin ’ : in Zool., the name of the cetacean genus 
containing the Dolphin and its co-species; in 
Astron., one of the ancient constellations of the 
northern hemisphere, figured as a dolphin. 

a 1672 Willuchby Ichthyogr. (1686) Tab. AJ,_ Deiphinus. 
2835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 566/2 The Deiphini. .have also 
a narrow rostrum. 


DeTphisine. Chem. [f. delphine , Delphinine, 
by insertion of - is - repr. Gr. ia-os equal.] An alka- 
loid akin to delphinoidine, obtained from the same 
source, in warty crystals. Also called Delphisia. 

2883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Delta (deTta). [Gr. SeAra (ad. Phcenician 
rVn daleth), name of the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet ; also the land at the mouth of the 
Nile (Herod.), the Indus (Strabo), etc.] 

1. The name of the fourth letter ol the Greek 
alphabet, having the form of a triangle (A), and the 
power of D. 

. c 2400 Maundev. (1839) iii. 20 JifseetWI wile of n ere 
C..thei clepen hem. .a Alpha .. S DeUha..« Omeg 
Holland Pliny 1 . 96 Many liaue cajkd . AeyP* b> ' *£' n ™ c 
of the Greeke letter Delta. sS5o 1. A. G. BAirou* OA 
Char. Nature 118 In Botany the symbol of a perennial 
plant is a Delta. . ,, . . , - 

2. Hist. {The Delta.) The tract of alluvial lanri 
enclosed and traversed by the diverging months of 
Ihe Nile; so called from the tnangnlar figure _ of 
the tract enclosed bettveen the two mam branches 
and the coast-line. 

X55S Eden Decade, =5° The gonlfe of Arabic . . from r. jhense 

they delermyncd to brj-ppe a namgable trench vnto the 

ryuer of Nilus where as is the fyrst Delta. t 6 ot, Holland 
I 67 As in /Fgyp 1 Nitus maketh that which they call 
Del"! ^ Sm H^BLOVN-r Kjr. Levant (.637) 57. I - 
ouired of the Delta, and the Niles seven strearoes. 173* 
Lediaed Scthe , II- ■*- 3 -M The most convenient port of the 
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Delta. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 529 At the head of 
the Egyptian Delta, where the river Nile divides. 

b. Geog. The more or less triangular tract of 
alluvial land formed at the mouth of a river, and 
enclosed or traversed by its diverging branches. 

X790 Gibbon Ml sc. Wks. {1814) III. 453 The triangular 
island or delta of Mesola, at the mouth of the Po. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. I. 94 The earthy matter, borne down 
by the floods, is. . thrown back upon the shores, into bays 
and creeks, and into the mouths of rivers, where it forms 
deltas. 1830 Lyell Prim. Geol. 1 . 13 Islands have become 
connected with the main land by the growth of deltas and 
new deposits. 1836 Marryat Olla Podr. xxvi, The two 
rivers, .enclose a large delta of land. 3893 Nation 16 Feb. 
125/1 The villages are situated on small deltas, built by tor- 
rential streams that descend from the neighboring hills. 

3 . Any triangular space or figure ; • + the constel- 
lation of the Triangle. 

1638 C. Aleyn Hist. Hen. VIl,\ 34 But if the nobler souls, 
as they maintein’d, Were fixed in the body of some starre, 
Then Edwards murder'd sonnes and Warwickes are In those 
call’d Delta, of Triangle fashion. 

4 . atirib. and Comb., as delta formation, - land ; 
delta-metal, an alloy of copper, zinc, and iron in- 
troduced about 1883, and named in allusion to its 
three constituents. 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scott. IV. 225 The Carse.. con- 
sidered as the finest sort of alluvial or delta land. 1858 
Geikie Hist. Boulder ix. 172 The process of delta-formation 
remains essentially the same, both in lakes and at the sea. 
1862 Dana Man. Geol. 11. 647 Stratification of delta deposits. 
3883 Engineer 23 Feb. 340 Mr. Alexander Dick [has] suc- 
ceeded in producing an alloy which he calls ‘ Delta metal’. 
1884 Times 34 -J une 8 * Delta metal’. . is an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and iron. .A Steam launch, .has. .been built entirely of 
this metal [by Mr. A. Dick], 

Deltafica-tion. [f. Delta + -fication.] The 
formation of a delta at the mouth of a river. 

2864 in Webster, 

Deltaic (delt£i*ik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 8e\ra + -ic : 
cf. algebraic .] Of, pertaining to, or forming a delta ; 
of the nature of a delta. 

3846 Worcester cites Ed in. Rev. 3878 C. J. Anderson 
in Sfacnt. Mag. \ an. 251/2 A deltaic tract of country tra- 
versed by a number of arms of the Cauverv. 1882 Sir R. 
Temple in Standard 26 Aug. 3/3 The deltaic population of 
the Lower Ganges. 

tDeltan, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Delta + -an: 
cf. Roman .] Of the Delta of Egypt. 

1600 Tourneur Trans. Metamorph. lxv. Wks. 1878 II. 231 
Throughout the Deltan soile. 

Deltation (delt^'/on). [mod. f. Delta.] 
Formation of a delta at the mouth of a river. 

1886 tr. Pelleschts Argentine Rep. 385 Effects produced 
by the deltation or deposition, .of sediment from the rivers 
of the Gran Chaco. 

Deltic (de-ltik), a. rare. [f. Delta + -ic : cf. 
Indie.'] = Deltaic. 

1865 Pack Geol. Terms 171 Deltic , of or -belonging to 
a delta. 3876 — Ady. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 240 Their plants 
seem to have grown in marshes and deltic jungles. 

}} Deltidium (delti'dium). Conch, [mod. L. 
dim. of Gr. ScXra Delta, in reference to its shape. 
(Cf. Gr. Kvvitiiov little dog, from wv*.)] The trian- 
gular space, usually covered in by a horny shell or 
operculum, between the beak and the hinge of 
brachiopoel shells. 

3851 Richardson Geol. yin. (2855)232 The form and struc- 
ture of the area and deltidium afford good generic charac- 
ters. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A aim. Life 693 The 
groove is usually converted into a foramen by a * deltidium ’ 
which consists of two calcareous pieces. 

Deltohedron (deltahPdrpn). Cry stall . [f. 

5 cA.ro-, taken as combining form of next + -HEDRON.] 
1879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. Terms , Deltohedron , a solid 
figure the surface of which is formed by twenty-four deltoids. 

Deltoid (deritoid), a. ( sb .) [mod. a. Gr. 5 cA- 
toc ttys delta -shaped, triangular : see -Oir\ So F. 
deltoide (in Pare, 16th c.) ; mod.L. deltotdes (Lin- 
naeus \ and deltoideits .] 

1 . Resembling the Greek letter A in shape; trian- 
gular ; esp. in Bot., of a leaf ; also triangular in 
section, as the leaf of Mesembryanthemum deltoi - 
deutn ; also in comb., as deltoid-ovate, of an ovate 
outline hut somewhat deltoid; so deltoid-hastate , 
etc. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Leaf Deltoide Leaf. 1793 
Martyn Lang. Bot. y. v., A leaf of the common Black Pop-* 
lar . . is given as an instance of a deltoid leaf in Linnxus's 
specific characters. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot . vii. (1858) 122 
Leaves ovate, acute, somewhat deltoid. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 240 Ciceudia . . calyx campanulate, teeth deltoid. 

b. Deltoid muscle (Anat.) : the large muscle of 
triangular shape which forms the prominence of the 
shoulder ; it serves to raise the arm and draw it 
from the body. Deltoid ligament \ see quot. 1835. 

1743 Monro Anat. (ed. 3)237 Some Part of the deltoid 
Muscle. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 152 The internal tibio * 
tarsal ligament , is also called the internal lateral , and by 
W eithecht, the deltoid ligament. 3877 Rosenthal MuscU s 
A ' Nerves. 92 The elevator of the upper arm, which on ac- 
count of its triangular shape is called the deltoid muscle. 

c. £n tom. Deltoid moth : a moth which in re- 
pose spreads its wings over the back in a triangular 
form ; also ah sol. 

1859 H. T, Stain ton Manual Brit. Butterflies <$• Moths 
II- 125 Dcltoides , these insects form a sort of connecting 


group between the Nocture and the true Pyralidm ; . Any 
one who has seen that insect in repose will recognize the 
resemblance in the form of the wings to the Greek Delta, 
A, whence the name. 3869 E. Newman Brit. Moths 1 ref. 3 
It was intended to include the Deltoids, Pyrales, Veneers, 
and Plumes. 

2. Of the nature of the delta of a river. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 376/1 The whole of Holland is 
a formation of deltoid islands, created by the anastomosing 
branches of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt. The 
deltoid form of the mouths of the Petchora is no longer 
recognizable in the group of islands at its embouchure, x86t 
Darwin in Life ft Lett. (1887)11.364 The French superficial 
deposits are deltoid and semi-marine. 

B. sb. 1. The deltoid muscle. Also in L. form 


deltoutes , dcltoTdeus. 

[1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Deltoides, a 
muscle in the top of the arm, having the figure of a Delta, 
the Greek D.) 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
349 The Deltoid was elevated by it and much tumified. 
2860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. iii, (1891) 32 The deltoid, which 
caps the shoulder like an epaulette. 

attrib . 1882 Mivart Cat 91 External to this is a slightly 
roughened and elevated tract called the deltoid ridge. 

2. (See quot.) 

1879 Rossiter Diet. Sci. Terms , Deltoid , a four-sided 
figure formed of two unequal isosceles triangles on opposite 
sides of a common base. 

3. A Deltoid moth : see A. 1 c. 

Beltoidal (deltordal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] a. 

Pertaining to the delta of a river, b. = Deltoid 

a. 1. c. Of the shape of a Deltoid (sb. 2). 

1837 Penny Cycl. V III. 375/2 Thealluvial tract is frequently 
intersected by a great many deltoidal branches. 1873 \V. 
K. Sullivan O'Curry s Anc. Irish I. Introd. 505 Square, 
rectangular or deltoidal instruments of the harp kind. 

Deltoideo-, combining form of mod.L. deltoi - 
deus adj., used to express ‘ with deltoid tendency 
‘deltoid and — ’, as deltoideo-Unmle. 

1850 Dana Geol. App. i. 707 Aperture deltoideo-lunate, 
a little dilated either side. 

]] Delnbrnm (d/l l /7*bri?m). [L., f. delit-he to 
wash off, cleanse, with instrumental suffix -brum.] 

1. A temple, shrine, or sanctuary. 

2. Eccl. Arch. a. A church furnished with a font. 

b. A font. 

1665 Sir T. HERBKRr TVau. (1677) 164 The Ethnique Ro- 
mans. .at the entrance into their Temples had tanks or like 
places to wash in : Delubra they called them. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India P. 265 Attributing Divine Honour to the 
Fire, maintaining it always alive in the Delubriums, or 
Places set apart for their Worship. 

+ Delu'ce, delys. Obs. A shortening of 
Jlo-.ver deluce , a former anglicized form of F .Jlettr 
de lit (OF. lys ), i.e. lily-flower, the ensign of the 
Bourbons. Also deluce flower. 

c 1450 Loneuch Grail xliii. 253 Owt of the delys, A rose 
O wt sprang Of Riht gret pris. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 84 Kyngcuppe and Lillies.. and the deluce flowre. 
2594 Plat Jewcll-ho. in. 44 The purple part of the leafe of 
the flower deluce. 

Delucidate, -itate, obs. ff. Dilucidate. 

Deludable (dttbrdab’l), a. [f. Delude v. + 
-able.] Capable of being deluded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii, He is not so ready to 
deceive himself, as to falsifie unto him whose Cognition is 
no way deludalle. 

Delude (d/lbrd), v. [ad. L. d Phi d- ere to play 
false, mock, deceive, f. De- I. 4 + ludere to play. 
(Cf. rare obs. F. deluder , 1402 in Godef.)] 

+ 1. trans. To play with (any one) to his injury 
or frustration, under pretence of acting seriously ; 
to mock, esp. in hopes, expectations, or purposes ; 
to cheat or disappoint the hopes of. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxxiv. 270 The Cristen prynces 
seinge that they were thus deluded. 3543 in \V. H. Turner 
Select . Rcc. Oxford 170 A man that..hadde deluded wyth 
delayes the . . commissioners. 1596 N ashe Saffron Walden 
35 There is no Husbandman but tills and sowes in hope of 
a good crop, though manie times he is deluded with a bad 
Haruest 3630 Dekker md Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 3873 
II. 138 Yet sure i’th end he ’ll delude all my hopes. 1671 
Milton Samson 396 Thrice I deluded her, and turned to 
sport Her importunity. 3697 Dryden Virg. Past. vi. 30 
For by the fraudful God deluded long, They now resolve to 
have their promis’d Song. 

b. To disappoint or deprive of by fraud or de- 
ceit ; to deftaud of. 

1493 Petronilla 99 Of his purpos Flaccus was deludyd. 
c 1585 Faire Em m. 904 Whose ransom.. I am deluded of 
by this escape. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 88 
Yong men . . cautelously. .deluded of that, whereunto both 
their parents and birth do commend them. 1594 Marlowe 
& Nashe Dulo v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 272/2 Thou for some petty 
gift hast let him go, And I am thus deluded of my boy. 

*[■2. To deride, mock, laugh at. Obs. rare. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 300 b, Thus beaten and 
deluded Annas sent the bounde to Cayphas. 1586 [cf. De- 
luder]. 

3. To befool the mind or judgement of, so as to 
cause what is false to be accepted as true ; to bring 
by deceit into a false opinion or belief ; to cheat, 
deceive, beguile; to impose upon with false im- 
pressions or notions. 

c 1450 Henrvson Compi. Crcseide (R ), The idol of a thing 
in case may be_So depe emprinted in the fantasie That it 
deludeth the wittes outwardly. 1526 Tindale Acts viii. D 
With Sorcery he had deluded their wittes. 1532 Frith 
plirror (1829) 272 God.. cannot be deluded, although the 


world may be blinded. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 3730 I. 8x They arc seven as arrant imposters as ever 
deluded the credulous world. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Trades, 
matt I. xxii. 21 1 The world are taken in, deluded, and im- 
posed upon by outside and tinsel. 1853 Bright Sp. India 3 
June, A system which obscured responsibility and deluded 
public opinion. 

b. with extension (on, to, into). 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady-Errant tv. i, Go, and delude 
them on. *719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 259 The many 
stratagems ne made use of, to delude mankind to their ruin. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 512 Let no one be deluded by 
poets, .into a mistaken belief of such things. 

+ 4. To frustrate the aim or purpose of ; to elude, 
evade. Obs . 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Diuers . . haue . . practised to 
defraude and delude the sayd. .statutes. xSoo Hosp. Inc. 
Pooler 58 Thus did he delude the last blow of this despiteful 
Foole. 3601 Holland Pliny x. 1 , There was a starting hole 
found to delude and escape the meaning thereof, 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) n The 7. of June she againe de- 
luded us, after two houres chase. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. xli. (1739) 66 The entailing of Estates.. was very 
ancient, although by corrupt custom it was deluded. x68o 
Dryden Ovid's Ep. vii. (R.), Tyber now thou seek’st .. Yet 
it deludes thy search. 

f5. To beguile (time). Obs. 

1615 Val. Welshm. (1663) B ij b, I need not here delude The 
precious time. 1660 R. Coke Power tf Subj. Pref. 1 In 
entertaining worldly pleasures, thereby to delude, and spend 
their time. 

Deluded (d/l'/Dded), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Deceived by mocking prospects, beguiled, misled: 
see the verb. 

a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Transflg. Our Lord in Farr S. P. 
James I (1848) 145 To weane deluded mindes From fond 
delight. 17x0 Norris Chr. Pnid. iv. 152 With disappoint- 
ment and a deluded expectation. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. 
III. 237 Their deluded votaries. 

Hence DeTirdedly adv. 

1830 Blackw. Mag . XXVIII. 364 So deludedly stupid as 
to believe himself Apollo. 

Deluder (dnhrdoj). [f. Delude v. + -er.] 
One who deludes. 

(In quot. 1586, one who mocks or derides.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 122 That he be no 
ordinary scoffer, or frivolous deluder of other mens speeches, 
gestures, reasons, or conditions. 1629 Prynne (title), God 
no Impostor nor Deluder. 1713 Rowe Jane Shore v, Thou 
soft deluder, Thou beauteous witch. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 
221 Thus the sweet deluders tune the song. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Look at Clock , Gin's but a snare of Old Nick 
the deluder. 

Deluding’ (dflb7*diij), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Delude : cheating. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 184 No Covnant .. intended 
to the good of both parties, can hold to the deluding or 
making miserable of them both, a 1650 Bp. Prideaux Eycn. 
228 (T.) Annanias and Sapphira’s dainty deludings with a 
smooth lie. 

Delu’ding, ppl. a. [-ing2.] That deludes. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 31 Thou false deluding 
slaue, That feed’st me with the uerie name of meate. 1049 
Milton Eikon. xxviii, Not as a deluding ceremony, but aj 
a real condition. 1727 Dyer Grongar Hill 120 Ey’d tnro 
hope’s deluding glass. 

Hence Delu’dingly adv. 

1641 ‘ Smectymnuus* Vind. A usw. § 5. 63 To performe 
the contrary to what hee hath deludingly promised. 

Deluge (deriir/ds), sb. Also 4-5 (7) diluge, 
6 diludge, (7 dyluge). [a. I‘\ deluge (12th c. w 
Hatzf.), early ad. L. diluvium (see Diluvium), 
modified after the example of words of popular 
formation (Hatzf.). OF. forms nearer to the L 
were dehtve, delouve , dtluve : cf. Pr. diluvi, Sp. ana 
It. diluvio. An earlier ME. form was Diluvy. In 


the 1 5th c. it rimed with huge.] 

1. A great flood or overflowing of water, a de- 
structive inundation. (Often used hyperbolicallyj 
e.g. of a heavy fall of rain.) 

CX374 Chaucer Booth, ir. vi. 51 Ne no deluge ne dop s ° 
cruel harmes. c 1393 — Scogan 14 Thow cawsest this d > lu S 
[v. r. deluuye] of pestilence. i6ox Holland Phny I- 5? 
There happen, together with earthquakes, deluges also, an 
inundations of the sea. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 54 
A violent storme of raine . . caused such a sudden P e 
that a Carravan of two thousand camels perisht. 17 20 
/W//fj(i745) I- x 39 When the bursting clouds a deluge pou • 
1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 121 A Harbour., 
where they might go free from the Ice and the bpring 
Deluge, which sometimes happens . . by the Suddenness 
the Thaw. 2855 Motley Dutch Pep. (1861) II. 27 ° 
memorable deluge of the thirteenth century out of w n*c 
the Zuyder Zee was born. 2878 Huxley Phystogr. *3 
Where the rain comes down as a deluge. _ t, 

2. spec. The great Flood in the time of Aoa 
(also called the general or universal deluge). 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 765 God dreynte al the '^ dr 
fhe diluge [z\r. diluve]. 2483 Caxton G. de la Jv 
D viij, The deluge or gaderyng of waters in the dayc^ 
Noe. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 194 
port whiche was builded before the diludge. x 63 S V 
penter Geog. Del. 11. i. 8 In the generall deluge all mankinu 
suffered for their sinnes a plague of waters. *725 . 

V oy. round World <1840) 289 From the days of the gen * 
deluge. 3880 Ouida Moths I. 46 It must have been ' 
at the deluge. 

3. Jig. and transf. 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems 251 (Mat?.) That worldly w®' * 
with there mortal deluge Ne drowne me nat. ** f 
Decatles Pref. to Rdr. (Arb ) 51 Drowned in the deluge 
erroure. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 446 The general del b 
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of the Gothes, Hunnes and Vandales. -1667 Milton P. L. 
I. 68 A fiery Deluge, fed With ever-burning Sulphur uncon- 
sum’d. 1760-73 tr. Juan fy U lion's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 252 The 
whole city and. .country were often, as it were, buried under 
a deluge of ashes. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 359 When 
the waters of this deluge of rhetoric had abated. 

L 4 . The inundation {of). Also fig. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 65 In the general! deluge of the 
countrey by raine they only remained aliue. 1631 Wef.ver 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 768 Demolished long .before the violent 
deluge of such buildings, which happened in the raigne of 
King Henry the eight. 

Deluge (de'limlj), v. [f. the sb. : cf. to flood.'] 

1 . tram. To flow or pour over (a surface) in a 
deluge ; to flood, inundate ; also absol.. (Often 
used hyperbolically.) 

1649 Montrose Efit. Chas.I in Bp. Guthrie's Mem. (1702) 
255, I Me weep the World in such a Strain, As it should 
deluge once again. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xxi. 383 At every 
step, before Achilles stood The crimson surge, and delug’d 
him with blood. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 104 
Sufficient to deluge the World, and drown Mankind. 1787 
Generous Atlachtueiit III. 82 The Heavens now deluged in 
good' earnest. 1790 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., He left 
me neither more nor less than deluged in tears. 1869 Phil- 
lips Vestiv. iii.48 Hot water from the mountain deluged the 
neighbourhood. 

2 . fig. and Iransf. 

1654 E. Coke Logick (1657) A vij b, Truths that before 
deluged you, will take you now but up to the Ancles. 1732 
Pope Ep. Bathurst 137 At length Corruption, like a general 
flood .. Shall deluge all.' 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom ff 
Lugger i. 2 The market was deluged with smuggled silks. 
1850 W, Irving Goldsmith xxi. 227 The kingdom was 
deluged with pamphlets. 

Hence DeTuged ppl . a . ; DeTuger, one who de~ 
luges ( nonce-zud .) ; DeTuging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1712 Blackmore (J.VThe delugM earth. 1824 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 177 The sky promised a series 
of deluging showers. 1834 Georgian Era IV. 463/2 He 
vented his reproaches upon the deluger. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
sEiicid m. 625 The deluged threshold in gore Ran.- 1890 
W. C. Russf.ll Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 183 These darkening, 
glimmering, green delugings. 

t Delxrnibate, v. Obs. rare . [f. ppl. stem of 
L. delumbdre to lame in the loin, f. De- I. 6 + 
lunibtts \o\n, flank.] traits. To lame, maim, emas- 
culate. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ajist.u. Nameless Cath. 316 His cut- 
ting of Fathers when hee cites them for his aduantage ; de- 
lumbating the positions of Protestants to make their doctrine 
odious. 1623 Cockeram, Delumbatc, to beate, weaken, to 
breake. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 18 Tertullian, Basil, 
Chrysostome . . we neither geld nor delumbate*for speaking 
too plaine nor use them like you. 

II Delundung (de-landcg). Also delenduug. 
[Native Javanese name.] The weasel-cat of Java 
and Malacca, belonging to the civet family. 

1840.tr. Cuvier's Anivt. Kingd. 92 Delundung. A rare 
Javanese animal, of slender form, very handsomely streaked 
and spotted. Allied to the Genets. 

+ Delu'sible, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. delfts -, ppl. 
stem of delftdcre to Delude : see -ble.] Capable 
of being deluded ; deludable. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rcjl. 1. viii. (1845) 92 After they have 
been admitted by the more delusible faculty we call Fancy, 

1 make them pass the severer scrutiny of Reason. 

Delusion (dflhp.^on). Also 5 delucion [ad. 
L. delftsion-ent , n. of action from delftdPrc to De- 
lude: see -ion. (Cf. rare obs. F. delusion , 16th c. 
in Godef.)] The action of deluding ; the condition 
of being deluded. 

+ 1 . The action of befooling, mocking, or cheating 
a person in his expectations ; the fact of being so 
cheated or mocked. Obs. 

*494 Fa ryan Chron. vn. 438 Whan kyng Charlys was as- 
sertaynyd of this delusyon, he was greuouslye dyscontentyd 
agayne the Gascoynes. 1542 Hen. VIII Declar. Scots 107 
We haue paciently suffred many delusions, and notably tne 
laste yere, when we made preparation at Yorke for his re- 
paire to vs. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 158 They saw 
all those promises were but delusions. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Delusion , a mocking, abusing or deceiving. 

2 . The action of befooling with false impressions 
or beliefs ; the fact or condition of being cheated 
and led to believe what is false. 

01420 Lydc. Story 0/ Thebes 1. (R.), But he her put in 
delusion As he had done it for the nones. 1526-34 Tindale 

2 7 'hcss. ii. n God shall sende them stronge delusion, that 
they shuld beleve lyes. 15Z9 More Dyalogc 1. Wks. 177/2 
Thmges . . done by the deuill for our delusion. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 443 God hath justly giv’n the nations up To thy 
delusions. 1762 Foote Liar m.Wks. 1799 I. 319, y, IV. By 
all that's sacred, Sir — . O. IV. I am now deaf to your delu- 
sions. 18153 Bright Sp. India 3 June, This concealment . . 
this delusion practised upon public opinion. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V.xxiii. 331 In all this there was something 
of the willing delusion of a people that takes its memories 
for hopes. 

3 . Anything that deceives the mind with a false 
impression ; a deception : a fixed false opinion or 
belief with regard to objective things, esp. as a 
form of mental derangement. 

1552 Huloet, Delusion wroughte by enchauntmente, Prx- 
sfigiurn. 1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. 1. ii. 5 For that there-, 
by men .. fell headlong into divers delusions and erronious 
conceiptes. 1638 Junius Painting 0/ Anc. 117 It shall re- 
semble a juglers delusion. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 163 
Some dark delusion swims before thy sight. 1874 C. Geikie 
Life in IVoods xvi. 275 The poor fellow was only labouring 
under a delusion. 


+ 4 . Elusion, evasion. (Cf. Delude v. 4.) Obs . 

1606 Holland Sueton. 10 That none ever after should by 
such delusion of the law seeke evasion. 

Delusional (d/b/z ^anal), a. [-al.] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by, delusion. 

1871^ J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. (18781 II. 29 Delusional 
Insanity. 1884 American IX. 88 They regarded Taylor 
as a ‘delusional monomaniac*. 1891 Daily News 7 July 
7/1 She suffers from delusional insanity; that is, her actions 
depend upon false judgments of existing facts. 

Delusionist (dnkrgonist). [-ist.] a. One 
who is addicted to deluding, b. One given up to 
delusions. 

1841 A. W. Fonblanque in Life $ Labours (1874) 151 The 
great delusionist is to make believe that he is pledged to the 
one fete.]. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell{iSgi) IV. 25 Day-dream- 
ing Delusionists. 

Delusive (diT«-siv), a. [f. drifts-, ppl. stem 
of L. deludere to Delude : see -ive.] 

1 . Having the attribute of deluding, characterized 
by delusion, tending to delude, deceptive. 

1605 B. Jonson Votyoitc I. i, A fox Stretch’d on the earth, 
with fine delusive sleights, Mocking a gaping crow. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav . (ed. 2) ixo In it [Arabia] was hatcht 
the delusive Alcaron. 1736 Butler Anal. Rclig. 1. i. 16 
Imagination.. that forward delusive Faculty. 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas xx, Appearances are delusive. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II 1 1 . iv. iv. 440 Holding out delusive promises of 
succour. 1869 Phillips Vesuv . iii. 88 The lava had a de- 
lusive aspect of yielding to any impression. 

2 . Of the nature of a delusion. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 156 The breed of Centaures 
..the fruits of a delusive mariage. 1833 Longf. Coplas de 
Matirique xiii, Behold of what delusive worth The bubbles 
we pursue on earth. 

Delusively (d/T/Psivli), adv. [-ly 2 .] In a 
delusive manner. 

1646 Gaule Cases Cense. 46 God utterly deserting, the 
Devill delusively invading. 1648 A. Burrell Cord. Calen- 
ture 5 The Officers of the Navie did delusively cause Seaven 
great Frigots to be built. 1818 Mad. D’Arblay Diary xg 
Nov., How sweet to me were those words, which I thought 
— alas, how delusively ! — would soothe and invigorate re- 
covery. 1885 Matteh. Exam. 6 June 5/3 The senses act 
delusively and uncertainly. 

Delusiveness (dfl*»-sivnes). [-NESS.] De- 
lusive or deceptive quality. 

a 1652 T. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 208 The wiser sort of the 
heathen have happily found out the lameness and delusive- 
nessof it. i8xx Lamb 'l'rag. Shahs., This exposure of super- 
natural agents upon the stage is truly bringing in a candle 
to expose their own delusiveness. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 
Dogma (1876) 183 It is needful to show the line of growth 
of this Aberglaube, and its delusiveness. 

+ Deluso'rious, a. Obs. rare. [f. med. or mod. 
L. delusori-us Delusory + -ous.] = next. 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xliii, Delusorious imaginations of 
brotherly love’s inherence in hearts wherein [etc.]. 

Delusory (dnh 7 *sari), a. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
delusori-us , f. ppl. stem delfts- (see Delusive) : cf. 
obs. F. delttsoire (15th c.).] Having the character 
of deluding; of deluding quality; delusive. 

1588 J. Harvey Discours. Probl. ^x Practises deuised onely 
. .as delusorie experiments, and wilie sleights to make fooles. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. § 85 His errand was in 
shew glorious, but in truth both delusory and unprofitable. 
1686 Goad Cclest. Bodies 1. iii. 10 Are all Pretences to a Pre- 
science, .delusory and impossible? 1753 Hervey Theron <$• 
Aspasio’Ded.{ig%6) 4 Beguiled by delusory pleasures. 28x4 
Mad. D’Arblay IVaudcrcr III. 430 , 1 had some hope.. but 
I had already given it up as delusory. 

+ Delu-te, v. Obs. rare— °. [ad. L. debt tare, f. 
De- I. 3 + lutare to daub with lutum moist clay.] 

X623 Cockeram, Delute , to cover with clay. 

Deluvian, -ate, Deluvy : see Di-. 

f Delvage (de'lved^). Obs. [f. Delve v. + 
-age.] Delving; the digging, ploughing, or turn- 
ing up of the soil in process of tillage. 

16x0 \V. Folkincham Art of Survey^ 1. vii. x 4 Del uage is 
applyed about preparing, and putrifying of the Earth by 
stirring, tossing and turning of the same. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 333/2 Delvage. .is.. Vertillage. 

Delve (delv), sb. [Partly a variant of Delf sb. 
(cf. staff, stave), partly n. of action from Delve v.] 

1 . A cavity in or under the ground ; excavation, 
pit, den; =Delf sb. 1. (The pi. delves is found ! 
with either sing.) 

1590-6 SrENSER F. Q. 11. vii. Argt , Guyon findes Mammon 
in a delve Sunning his threasure hore. Ibid. iv. i. 20 It is 
a darksome delue farre vnder ground. *7*9 Savage 
IVanderer ill. 303 The delve obscene, where no suspicion 
pries. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 11. 6S2 There left thro' 
delves and deserts dire to yell. 1815 Moore Lalla R. iv. 
(1850) 226 The very tigers from their delves Look out. 1820 
Shelley Hymn to Mercury xix, And fine dry logs and roots 
innumerous He gathered in a delve upon the ground. _ 

2 . A hollow or depression in a surface ; a wrinkle. 

x8xx in Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 1892, 3/1 If it be the same 

bottle I found under his bed, there is a ‘delve* in it into 
which I can put my thumb. 1869 Daily News 8 July, The 
pursed up mouths, the artificial lines and delves, the half- 
closed eyes of those [marksman] to be seen sighting, and 
' cocking and aiming for the Queen's to-day. 

3 . An act of delving ; the plunging (of a spade) 
into the ground. 

1869 Daily Ke-.vs 1 Mar., He quickly learns that every 
delve of his spade in the earth means money. 

+ 4 . (See quot.) Obs.~ 0 

1706 PuiLLirs (ed. Kersey - ), Delve, as a Delve of Coals, i.e. 


a certain quantity of Coals digged in the Mine or Pit. 1721 
in Bailey ; hence in Johnson, etc. 

Delve (delv), V. Forms : 1 delf-an, 2- deluen, 
(3 dselfen, Orm. dellfenn), 3-7 delue, 4 deluyn, 
5 delvyn, 4- delve, (5-6 Sc. delf, delfe). Pa. t. 
and pa. pple. 4- delved : earlier forms see below. 
[A Common WGer. vb. originally strong: OE. 
delfan ; deal/, dttlfon ; dolven ; corresp. to OFris. 
delva , OS. ( bi-)delban , MDu. and Du. dehen, LG. 
dolben, OHG. {bi-)telban, MHG. ielhen OTeut. 
ablaut series delb-, dalP dulb-: not known in Norse, 
nor in Gothic; but having cognates in Slavonic. 
The original strong inflexions were retained more 
or less throughout the ME. period, though with 
various levellings of the singular and plural 
forms, dalfi dtilven, in the pa. t., and replace- 
ment of the plural form by that of the pa. pple. 
dolven ; they are rare in the 16th c. ; the weak 
inflexions are found already in the 14th c., and 
are now alone in use. The verb has itself been 


largely displaced by Dig, but is still in common use 
dialectally.] 

A. Forms of past tense and pa. pple. 

1 . Past tense. Strong; a. sing. 1 dealf, 2-5 
dalf, 4-5 dalfe, dalue ; 4 delf, delue ; 6 (9 
arch.) dolve. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen. xxi. 30 Ic dealf hisne pytt. c 1250 Gen. 

Ex. 2718 Stille he dalf him [in] <Se sond. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 21530 (Cott.) Lang he deli [v. rr. delue, dalue] but noght 
he fand. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 48/3 He dalfe a pit be- 
hynde the cyte. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. xvii. 50 He. .dalue 
the erth. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man 11. (1603) 66 Wo worth 
the wight that first dolve the mould. 

b. pi. a. 1 dulfon ; 2-3 dulfen, 3 duluen ; 3-4 
dolfen, 3-5 dolue(n, dolve(n. 
a xooo Martyrol. 138 pa dulfon hi in fiaere ylcan stowe. 
c X205 Lay. 21998 Alfene hine dulfen [c 1275 dolue]. a 1225 
A ncr. R. 292 Heo duluen mine vet. cizso Gen. 4 Ex. 
3189 Dor he doluen . . and hauen up-bnnt 5 e bones, c 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 427/239 Huy doluen and beoten faste. a 1400 
Prymer (1891) 107 They dolfen myn handes and my feet. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57/1 Thegypciens wente and doluen 
pittes for water. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 59 They dolve 
a grave beneath the arrow. 

$. 4 dalfe, dalue, dalf, 5 dalff; 4 delf. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7786 (G6tt.) pai dalf \v. r. dalue] it in a 
wodis side. Ibid. 21146 (Cott.) pe cristen men J>ar delf [v. r. 
dalue, GStt. delued, Trin. buryed] him pan. x489'Caxtor 
Faytes of A. n. xxxv. 153 They dalff the erthe. 

Weak sing, and pi. 4-5 delued {pi. -eden), 
4 -id, delfd, 5 deluyde, 4- delved. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16877 (Cott.)pai delued him. .inayerdbe 
pe tun. Ibid. 18562 (Gott.)pai him hanged. .And deluid him. 
Ibid. 19256 (Cott.) pai . . pat right nu delfd pi ded husband. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xxi. 30, I deluyde this pit.. 1388 — Ps. 
lvi. 7 Thei deltieden [1382 doluen] a diche bifore my face. 
1605 Rowlands Hell's Brohe Loose 15 For when old Adam 
delu’d, and Euah span, Where was my silken veluet Gentle- 
man? 

2 . Pa. pple. Strong. 1-4 dolfen, 2-6 doluen, 
3-4 duluen, dolfe, 3-6 dolue, 4 dollin, -yn, 
delluin, 4-6 dolven, (-yn\ dolve, (5 doluyn, 
-wyn) ; 6 delfe. Weak. 6-7 delued, (6 Sc. 
deluet), 6- delved. 

cxooo Ags. Ps. xciii. 12 Deop adolfen, deorc and Systre. 
c *250 Gen. 4* Ex. 1895 Starf ysaac. . was doluen on Sat stede. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5428 (Cott.), I be noght duluen in bis land. 
Ibid. 5494 (Gott.) Dede and doluie [C. duluen, F. dolue, 7 ’. 
doluen] par war pai. c 1340 Ibid. 3214 (Fairf.) In ebron 
dalue hir sir abraham, per formast was dollyn aide adam. 
6*1325 Leg. Rood (1871) 113 Quen he rijt depe had dcllui[n] 
sare. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 77 He hatlhj opened the lake 
and dolfe hym. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas iv. ii. (1554) 102 a, She 
was ydolue Jo we. a 1450 Le Morle Artk. 3604 Dolwyn 
dede. 1587 Golding De Momay xi. 159 To seeke Death 
where it seemeth to be doluen most deepe. .? a 1600 Mcrlinc 
733 in Percy Folio I. 445 Her one sister quick was delfe. . 

1582 [see B 1, quot. 1398]. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 

Hist. Scot. (1885) 7 In sum places of Ingland.. is deluet upe 
na small quantitie of Leid. 1756 [see B 7]. 


13 . Signification. 

. irans. To dig ; to turn up with the spade ; esp. 
dig (ground) in preparation for a crop. Now 
iefly norlk. and Sc., where it is the regular word 
: a garden. In Shropshire, according 

Miss Jackson, to delve is spec, to dig two spades 

8 SS K. Alfred Bocth. x\. § 6 Swelce hwa nu d'Ve cortan 
inde pasr Sonne goldhord. 1398 Tkevisa 
r. i. (Tollem. MS.) pe more londe is doluen M^ehed] 
3 end and ouertumid, pe virtu pat is per in u> pe , , . 
dlid with all )-e parties Wrof. »<>» 

74 Thi lands unclene alle do uen uppe mot bt , e l^o 
/eton Sad* Per/. (W. de W. .494) ' nt >" 

mnde be well ransaken & depe ! '/ D f Hittcr- 

■cleGl. (Arb.! sSTo d'lu'th 

■ gold. 1577-95 Dacr -i s !SPh\t but dclvis tliair corn 
. App. 4xr I hay use na pieucm , '•fio We 

d w«h spaMdi, -6.0 llaBtsoTON 

.r and ouer .. plo p er th sir He directs the moss to 
^ l ■ K ?” r X „o C whh swdes and the manure to be 
Ifo ilm, St K W\ Hamilton' /V/. B ft uc. iii. (ed a) 
Time wJs when our countrymen tinned every employ- 

fh-.H^nnut deiS hint ro the roo.e: His Father 
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b. trcrnsf. of burrowing animals. 

1484 Caxton Fables of /Esop it. v, Of a hylle which e be- 
ganne to tremble and shake by cause of the molle whiche 
delued hit. 1592 Shaks. Ven. <5 -Ad. 687 Sometime he runs., 
where earth-delving conies keep. 1861 Lytton & Fane 
Tannhduser 49 The blind mole that delves the earth. 

2. To make (a hole, pit, ditch, etc.) by digging ; 
to excavate, arch. 

<7823 Vcsp. Psaller vii. 16 Sea <5 ontynde & dalf. c 100a 
iELFBic Dent. vi. 11 Wseterpyttas J»a J>e sene dulfon. c 1205 
Lay. 16733 P e king lette deluen tenne dich [^2275 dealue 
one dich]. a 1300 Cursor At. 21063 (Cott.) First he did his 
graf to deluen. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxsi. 365 To delue 
and dike a deop diche. 1513 DovcLAs/Cne/s xt. ix. 63 Sum 
.. Befor the portis delvis trynschis deip. 1349-62 Sternh. 
& H. Ps. vii. 13 He digs a ditch and delues it deepe. 1659 
D. Pell Impr. of Sea 338 Sextons to delve the graves of 
the greatest part of his Army. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 
vii. 477 Underneath the tree .. They delved the narrow 
house. 1821 Clare Vill . At in sir, I. 65 Delving the ditch 
a livelihood to earn. 1872 Austin Dobson Bookworm , 
Vignettes (1873) 209 To delve, in folios’ rust and must The 
tomb he lived in, dry as dust, 
b. transf. and /g. 

cifioo Shaks. Sortn. lx, Time., delues the paralels In 
beauties brow. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 81 The moles have 
delved Their chambers. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xi. 169 
Mrs. Vincy’s face, in which forty-five years had delved 
neither angles nor parallels. 

'fS. To put or hide in the ground by digging; 
csp. to bury (a corpse). Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 6484 batt lie Jmtt smeredd iss frxrwfyfy Biforr 
)>a« mann itt dellfepp. 1387 Trcvisa Higdon (Rolls) VII. 77 
Joseph dalf wij> his fader moche tresour in he e«j>o. c 1450 
Atirour Saluacioun 4888 > Bespitted, scourgid, and corovned, 
dede, dolven, and ascendid. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 36 
My fader had founden kyng ermeryks tresour doluen in a 
pytte. 1387 Golding De Mornay xi. 159 Consider how often 
men go to seeke Death where it seemeth to be doluen most 
deepe, and yet finde it not. transf. 1735 Somerville 
Chase 11. 38 In the dry crumbling Bank Their Forms they 
delve, and cautiously avoid The dripping Covert. 

4. To obtain by digging ; to dig up or out 0 / (the 
ground) ; to exhume, arch, or dial. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 19 par Seofas hit delfaS & 
forstelap. c 1374 Chaucer Booth . il v. 51 He pat first dalf 
vp he gobets or h e weyjtys of gold, couered vndir erhe. 
C1385 — Sqr.’s T. 630 Now can nought Canace hot herbes 
delve Out of the grounde. c 1440 Protnfi. Parv . 118 Delvyn' 
vp owte of the erthe, effodio. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 
255 Do delve it up, and burne it here. 1596 Dalrymfle tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. (1887) 207 Delfeing vpe his fatheris 
reliques. 1777 Barmby Iuclos. Act 26 To cut, dig, delve, 
gather and carry away any turves or sods. 1866 Neale 
Sequences % Hymns 35 In the valleys where they delve it, 
how the gold is good indeed. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. A 7 ote- 
Bks. (1879) L 226 Minerals, delved, doubtless, out of the 
hearts of the mountains. 

t 5. To pierce or penetrate as by digging. Obs. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 292 Heo dulucn mine vet & mine honden. 
He ne seide nout het heo Jmriedeti mine vet & mine honden, 
auh duluen. Vor efter j>Lse lettre . . he neiles weren so dulte 
het heo duluen his flesch. c 3340 Ayenb. 263 Yef he under 
of he house wyste huyche time he hyef were comynde, 
Uor-zohe he wolde waky and nolde na}t holye het me dolue 
his hous. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxifi], 17 Thei dolue [v.r. 
delueden] myn hondis and my feet, c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 
327 in Babees Bk. 308 Ne delf thou never nose thyrle With 
tliombe ne fyngur. 

6. To dint or indent, dial. 

1788 W. Marshall East forks. Gloss., Delve , to dint or 
bruise, as a pewter or a tin vessel. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Delve, .to indent, as by a blow upon pewter ; which is then 
said to be delved. 1877 H oldeniess Gloss . , Delve, to indent 
or bruise a table, or metal surface, by a blow. 

7. absol. or intr. To labour with a spade in hus- 
bandry, excavating, etc. ; to dig. arch . or poet., 
and dial. (In most dialect glossaries from Lin- 
colnsh. and Shropsh. northward.) 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Lukexvi. 3Ne ma;^ icdelfan, mesceamac) 
h^et ic wsedli^e. a 1225 Ancr. R. 384 3 if eax ne kurue, ne 
>e spade ne dulue . . hwo kepte ham uorte holden 1 c 1340 
Hampole in Rclig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 79 When Adam 
dalfe and Eue spane ..Whare was pan he pride of man? 
<-1430 Pilgr. Lyf Atanhode m. viii. (1869) 140 Folk how- 
weden and doluen aboute he cherche. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, 

c. 1 § 4 To digge and to delve, .for erth, stones and turfes. 
X S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 41 [He] saw ane aid man . . 
Detfand full fast with ane spaid in bis hand. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. i\i. iv. 208, I will delve one yard below their mines. 
1756 C, Lucas Ess. Wafers JJJ. **3 Men have, .delved into 
the bowels of the earth. i8$8 LoNcr. At. Standish viii, 
When he delved in the soil of his garden. 

b. trails/ of animals. 

1727-38 Gay Fables 1. xlviii. 31 With delving snout he 
turns the soil. 1853 Loncf. Hiaw. xiii. 130 Crows and black- 
birds . .jays and ravens.. Delving deep with beak and talon 
For the body of Mondamin. 

e. To delve about : to excavate round. (With 
indirect passive.) 

1515 Scot . Field 10 in Chetham Alisc. (1856)11., Yt was so 
deepe dolven with ditches aboute. 

8. fig. To make laborious search for facts, infor- 
mation, etc., as one tvho digs deep for treasure. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. 11 eexliv, Gloucester.. 
Delves for lumselfe, pretending publick right. 1650 Featley 
Pref in S. Nezv man's Concord. 1 Why delve they con- 
tinually in humane arts and secular sciences, full of dregs and 
drosse ? 1836 O. W. Holmes Poems, Poetry iv. iv, Not in the 
cells where frigid learning delves In Aldine folios moulder- 
ing on their shelves. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <5- Eng. 
III. 32 The Norman Antiquary delves for the records of 
his country anterior to the reign of Philip Augustus. 

0. To work hard, slave, drudge, dial, or slang. 
1869 Miss L. M. Alcott Lit. Women I. it. 171 Delve like 


slaves. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v„ ' They're delving at it 
going ahead with the work. 3879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Delve. . to slave, to drudge. 1891 Farmer Slang, 
Delve it (tailors’f, to hurry with one’s work, head down and 
sewing fast. 1 

flO, To dip with violence, plunge down into 
water. Obs. rare ~~ l . 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. xiii . ’367 He was bound, .on a Bam- 
bon . . which was so near the Water, that by the Vessels 
motion, it frequently delved under water, and the man along 
with it. t 

11. Of the slope of a hill, road, etc. : To make 
a sudden dip or deep descent. 

2848 Lytton Arthur vi. Jxxxi, The bird beckoned down a 
delving lane. 2855 Chamb. Jrnl. III. 329 The combs delve 
down precipitously. 2862 Lytton Str. Story II. 115 The 
path was nigged . . sometimes skirting the very brink of 
perilous cliffs ; sometimes delving down to the sea-shore. 
Hence Delved ppl. a ., Delving* vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 250 In dykynge or in deluynge. 
2576 Fleming PanopL Epist. 356 Let us., fall to delving. 
02625 Milton Death Fair Inf. v, Hid from the world in a 
low-delved tomb. <12639 Cleveland _ Count. Com. Man 
Poems (1677) 98 One that hates the King because he is a 
Gentleman, transgressing the Magna Charta of Delving 
Adam. 1883 J. Shields in Trans. Highland Soc. Agric. 
Ser. iv. XV. 38 The delved and ploughed portion, about 
2$ acres. 1888 Athcnxum 25 Aug. 24 9/1 Weary aelvings 
among a heterogeneous mass of documents. 

D elver (delvoi). [f. prec. + -Eli.] One who 
delves, as a tiller of the ground, or excavator. 
c888 K./ELrREDZfocM.xl. § 6 ^if se delfere 3 a eorban none 
dulfe. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 102 Dykers, and Delucrs 
]>at don heore dedes ille. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr.Sowle iv. xxxvii. 
(1483) 84 More necessary to the land is a diker and a deluer 
than a goldsmyth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 35 Nay but 
heare you Goodman deluer. a 16x9 Fotherby Athcom. it. 
xii. § 2 (1622) 338 The Delver bound and clogd in elowted 
buskin. 1787 Burns Tzca Dogs 90. 1839 Tennyson Enid 
774 As careful robins eye the delver's toil. 
fig. 2859 Holland Gold. F, v. 75 The delver in the 
stratified history of the race. 

Dely-, obs. form of words in Deli-. 

Delyte, obs. f. Delete, Delight ; var. Delite a. 
Dem, v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [OH. -dynman in 
/ordymnan : see Dam traits . or absol. To 

dam, obstruct the course of water, etc. 

[c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm., Trin. MS.)lvii. 4 (Bosw.) Swa swa 
nardran deafe, and fordemmende earan heora.] c 1323 E. E. 
Adit. P . B. 384 Vche a dale so depe bat demmed at J>e 
brynkez. 2513 Douglas VEneis xi. vii. o Riuerys. . Brysiand 
on skelleis our thirdemmyt lynnis. At od. Sc. [Roxburghshire) 
Trying to dem the stream. 

Hence De-mining* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a X300 Cursor M. 1908 (Cott.) [Noe] baid seuen dais in 
iestj for doute if ani demmyng brest. 1:1340 Ibid . 11934 
(Fairf.) Ihesu and othir childryn . . went hem by the rever 
to gamyn. .And demmynges [Cott. lakes] vi j made of clay. 
Dem, v . 2 ; formerly demn. Minced form of 
Damn ; so demd for damned. 
fl. To damn, condemn. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 244 (MS. C.) )>ise possessioneres 
preche and dempne freres. 2650 Baxter Saints’ R. 1. viii. 
(1662) 232 He is dead and demned in point of Law. 

2 . In profane use. (So dem-rae, deramy =• 
Damme, damn me ! ; dem, for demd adv. = 
Damned 4 b.) 

2693 Congrf.ve Lore for L. 11. ii, Oh, demn j-ou, toad 1 
2720 Humourist 50 A Beau cries Dem me. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Oct. 491/1, I now advanced to By Jove , fore Ged, 
Geas curse it, and Demme. 2735 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 374 
Give me your person, dem your gold ! ^ xBoi Sporting Alag. 
XVII. 23 Swear in a commanding military’ dem-mc. 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, xvii, Two demd fine women : real 
Countesses. 2849 Thackeray Peudennis iii, What a dem 
fine woman Mrs. Jones was. Ibid, liii, Miss Bell’s a little 
countrified. But the smell of the hawthorn is .pleasant, 
demmy. 

Dem, obs. form of DEE 3 r v. 

Demagnetize (dfmargnetsiz), v. [De- II. I.] 

1. traits. To deprive of magnetic quality. 

2842-3 Grove Corr. PJivs. Forces (1887) 56 We must 
magnetise and demagnetise in order to produce a continuous 
mechanical effect. 2887 Times 9 Sept. 24/5 Hot air travers- 
ing the discs and rolls demagnetizes the discs. 
fig. 287s Sears Serin. Chr. Life 43 People whose wills 
nave been demagnetized. 

\ 2 . To free from 1 magnetic’ or mesmeric in- 
fluence ; to demesmerize. Obs. 

2830 W, Grecqry Lett. Anim. Alagnetism 106 This she 
ascribed to her not having been demagnetised, and it con- 
tinued next morning. 

Hence Dema’gnetizinff vbl. sb.; Dema^et- 
iza’tion, the action or process of demagnetizino-. 

2843 Rep. Bnt. Assoc. 27 The de-magnetizings produced 
by operations which serve also to magnetize. 2864 Webster 
Demagnetization. 2872 F. L. Pope Electr. Tel. ii. (1872) 23 
The act of demagnetization requires time, but is effected 
more rapidly than magnetization. 

Demagogic (de:mag(>'gik, -gr< 1 . 3 ‘ 10 , a. Also 

-goguic. [mod. ad. Gr. SrjfiayojyiKus, f. ^^aycoyus, 
Demagogue. So mod.F. demagogique (in Diet. 
Acad. 1 S 35 ).] Of. pertaining to,, or of the nature 
of a demagogue; characteristic of a demagogue. 

2832 Fraser's Mag. IV. 374 That Spirit which is as far 
superior to the democratic or demagoguic, as the heavens 
are to the earth, a 2834 Coleridge Shaks. Notes (1875) 12 6 
lhersites..is the Caliban of demagogic life. 1866 Felton 
Anc. 4 Mod. Gr. II. v. 78 He [Solon] gained, without the 
need of demagogic arts, the affections of the people. 


Demagogical, a. [f. as prec. + -AL.l = prec . 
a 2734 North Lives 1 . 118 The principles of the former 
being demagogical, could not allow much favour to one who 
rose a monarchist declared. 2853 Lytton My Novel xr, ii, 
(D.), A set of demagogical fellows who keep calling out, 

4 Farmer this is an oppressor, and Squire that isavampyre'! 
2867 J. GARriELD in Century Mag. Jan. 4 1884) 411/1 There 
seems to be as much of the demagogical spirit here as in our 
Congress. 

Demagogism, -gogaism (deinag^iz’m). 
[f. Demagogue + -ism.] The practice. and prin- 
ciples of a demagogue. 

2824 Blackzv. Mag. XVI. 480 In a government depending 
on popular support, the vices of demagogism ( Jet us take a 
Trans-Atlantic privilege of coining a word) will be found. 
1831 Fraser’s Mag. III. 478 His dissolute and detestable 
demagoguism. 2870 Lowell Study. Wind. (1886) 181 The 
demagogism which Aristophanes derided. 

Demagogue (de-magpg), sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
617^07 cuy-bs a popular leader, a leader of the mob, 
f. Bijpot people, populace, the commons + aya-fi 
leading, leader. 

In French, demagoge was used by Oresme in 14th c. ; but 
in the 17th Bossuet wished that it were permissible to em- 
ploy the word. Demagogue was not admitted by the 
Academy till 1762.] 

1. In ancient times, a leader of the people; a 
popular leader or orator who espoused the cause of 
the people against any other party in the state. 

2631 Hobbes Govt. « 5 * Soc. x. § 6. 153 In a Dcmocraty, look 
how many Demagoges (that is) how many powerfull Oratours 
there are with the people. 2683 Drvden Life Plutarch 99 
Thei rwarriours, and senators,and demagogues. xyipSivin- 
To Vttg. Clergyman , Demosthenes and Cicero, though each 
of them a leader (or as the Greeks called it, a demagogue in 
a popular state, yet seem to differ. 2832 tr. Sismondis Ital. 
Rep. x. 224 He was descended from one of the demagogues 
who, in 1378. had undertaken the defence of the minor arts 
against the aristocracy. 2874 Green Short Hist . viii. § 6. 520 
He [Pym] proved himself, .the grandest of demagogues. 

• 2. In bad sense : A leader of a popular faction, 
or of the mob ; a political agitator who appeals to 
the passions and prejudices of the mob in order to 
obtain power or further his own interests ; an un- 
principled or factious popular orator. 

1648 Eikon Bas. iv, Who were the chief demagogues and 
patrons of tumults, to send for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. 2649 Milton Eikon. iv. (1851) 365 Setting aside the 
affrightment of this Goblin word [demagogue] ; far the King 
by his leave cannot coine English as he could many, to be 
current . . those Demagogues, .saving hi$ Greek, were good 
patriots. <12716 South Serin , II. 333 (T.) A plausible, in- 
significant word, in the mouth of an expert demagogue, is a 
dangerous and a dreadful weapon. 2833 Lytton Rtcnzt f. 
viii, I do not play the part of a mere demagogue. 2843 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 243 He despised the mean arts 
and unreasonable clamours of demagogues. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

18x2 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 349 The venom and viru- 
lence of the demagogue journalists. 2878 Lecky Cng.tp 
1 8th C. (188 3) III. 6r He stooped to no demagogue art. 188; 
Brit. Alercaiitile Gaz. 15 Tune 29/1 The overheated dema- 
gogue-fired imagination of the masses. 

De'magogue, v. noncc-wd. . [f. prec.] intr* 
To play the demagogue. 

1656 Harrington Oceana 243^ When that^ same ranting 
fellow Alcibiades fell a demagoging for the Sicilian Var. 

'Demagoguery (de-magpgri,-g^geri). Chiefly 
U. S. [f. Demagogue sb. + -ey, -eey.] Demagogic 
practices and arts ; demagogism. 

286 6 N. V. Nation 4 Oct. 272/2 At this period the House 
wholly’ abandoned itself to ‘demagoguery'. 2888 Beuamv 
Looking .Backward 84 The demagoguery and corruption ot 
our public men. 

De’magogrrisli, -gish, a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ish.] Like or- of the nature of a demagogue. 
Hence De'xnago:gnislmess. 

_ 2860 Chamb. JmL XIV. 218 Its most prevalent feature is 
its unblushing demagogishness. 

De’magoguize, v. noncc-wd. [f. Demagogue 
+ -17.E.] intr. To play the demagogue. 

2889 Sat. Rev. Dec. 696/1. 

Demagogy (de*magpgi, -gpdai). [mod. ad *^ r * 
hijjiayojyia leadership ot the people, abstr. c .b. i« 
5i?{iaycoy6s Demagogue.] 

1. The action or quality of a demagogue. ^ 

2655 M. Casaubon Enthus. (1656) 197 A consideration 0 

the efficacy of ancient Rhetorick, .1 wilj not ‘ I,sls L u I^ t 
Demagogie, so called anciently, though it be the chieie. • 
1835 Blackzv. ATag . XXXVIII. 382 This insane demagog). 
2349 Grote Greece n. xlvi. V. 488 The arts of demas° 5 > - 
were in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical ' * 
2880 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., The men least suspected of cenui. 
gogy’, the least revolutionary’. . 

2. The rule of demagogues. 

i860 Huxley in Darwin's Life 4- Lett. (1887) ”4 

Despotism and demagogy’ are not the necessary’ aiternati 
of government. 

3. A body of demagogues. . 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 256 The defeat .. or 

greenback demagogy’. 2883 Century Mag. 570 The econ ) 
of an ignorant demagogy’. 

t Demaim, v . Obs. [f. De- I. 1,3 + ^ AlM Vr * 
trails. To maim, mutilate. . 

a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chns. I (1B29) 20 His head to 
stricken frae his shoulders, and his body’ demaimea 
'quartered, and set up on exemplary places of the town. 
Domain, obs. form of Demean vP 
Domain (e, an early form of Domain, Deme sK • 
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Demand (d/mcrnd), sbJ Also 3-6 demaunde, 
4-5 demande. [a. F. demand* ( 1 2 th c. in Littre), 
f. demander to Demand.] 

. 1. An act of demanding or asking by virtne of 
right or authority ; an authoritative or peremptory 
request or claim ; also (tans/., the substance or 
matter of the claim, that which is demanded. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 130/823 Al!e J»at heorden J>eos de- 
maunde In grete wonder stoden here. 1390-1 in Colding- 
ham Carr. (Surtees zSjz) 67 The quylk bischop marf hym 
richt resonable demaundes as we thoucht, 1393 Gower Con/. 

I. 259 But he. .Withstood the wrong of that demaunde. 
1484 Caxton Fables o/JEsop v. xiii, A fayrer demaunde or 
request than thyn is I shalle now make, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huoulxvi. 229 Graunt to Gerard your brother his demaunde. 
1593 Shaks. Kick .//, ill. iii. 123 Alt the number of his faire 
demands Shall be accomplish'd without contradiction. 1654 
Whitelocke Jrnl. Sived. Emb. (1772) I. 41 A desire, that 
Whitelocke would putt down his demands in writing. 1769 
Robertson Chat. V, V. iv. 377 Henry’s extravagant de- 
mands had been received at Madrid with that neglect which 
they deserved. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. vii. 81 The 
king’s demand seemed just and moderate to all present. 

b .fig. 

1729 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 71 Compassion is a call, 
a demand of nature, to relieve the unhappy. 1816 L. Hunt 
Rimini III. 83 He made.. A sort of fierce demand on your 
respect. 1885 F. Temple Relat. Relig . <5- Sc. viii. 228 The 
sense of responsibility is a rock which no demand for com- 
pleteness in Science can crush. 

2. The action of demanding; claiming; peremp- 
tory asking. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 178 He shall with speed to 

England For the demand of our neglected Tribute. 1606 
— Tr. Cr. in. iu. 17 What would’st thou of vs Troian ? 
make demand? 1642-3 Earl of Newcastle Declar. in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1751) V. 134 So a Thief may term a true 
Man a Malignant, because he doth refuse to deliver his 
Purse upon demand. 1781 Cowper Truth 93 High in de- 
mand, though lowly in pretence. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 1. 161 The accession of a new sovereign . . was at once 
followed by the demand of his homage. 

b. Oil (f at) demand : (payable) on being re- 
quested, claimed, or presented : said of promissory 
notes, drafts, etc. 

1691 Lend. Gaz. No. 2636/4 A Note, signed Samuel Lock 
to Isaac Stackhouse on Demand, for 158/. 7 s. 3 d. 1715 Ibid. 
No. 5299/4 They may have their Mony. .at Demand. 1880 

J. W. SMITH Manual Com. Law m. vi. (ed. 9) 287 If a bill or 
note is payable on demand, the Statute of Limitations runs 
from the date of the instrument, without waiting for a de- 
mand, 1892 J. Adam Commercial Corr. 24 A Bank Note is 
a Promissory Note payable to Bearer 00 Demand. 

3. Laiv. The action or fact of demanding or 
claiming in legal form ; a legal claim ; csp. a claim 
made by legal process to real property. 

I a 1481 Littleton Tenures 39 Si homme relessa a un 
auter toutz maners deman des.] ^ 1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 1 
As if his ancestor had dyed seised of the said lands and 
tenements so in demand. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 351 
Aucthoritie to enquire, intreate, defyne and determine of alt 
maner of causes, querels, debtes and demaundes. 1628 
Coke On Litt. 291b, There bee two kinde of demands or 
claimes, viz. a demand or claime in Deed, and a Demand or 
claime in Law. 1875 Poste Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 564 In 
a demand of a heritage, security must be given. 

4z. ‘ The calling for a thing in order to purchase 
it ’ ( J-) > a ca H a commodity on tile part of 
consumers. 

2711 STEELES/ect. No. 262 P3 The Demand for my Papers 
has increased every Month. ^ 1780 Impartial Hist. War 
Amer. 35 The English, finding a great demand for tobacco 
in Europe. x88z Times 27 Nov. n The demand for tonnage 
at the Rice Ports has decidedly increased. 

b. Pol. Peon. The manifestation of a desire on 
the part of consumers to purchase some commodity 
or service, combined with the power to purchase ; 
called also effectual demand (cf. Effectual i c). 
Correlative to supply. 

1776 Adam Smith IV , N, 1. xi. (1868) I 4 197 The average 
produce of every sort of industry is always suited, more 
or less exactly, to the average consumption ; the average 
supply to the average demand. 1776-1868 [see Effectual 
1 c]. 1848 Mill Pol. Ecou. in. iii. § 2 Demand and supply 

govern the value of all things which cannot be indefinitely 
increased z 8 t 3 Jevqss Prim. Pal. Ecou. 99 The Laws 
of_ Supply and Demand may be thus stated : a rise of 
price tends, to produce a greater supply and a less demand ; 
a fall of price tends to produce a less supply and a greater 
demand. 

C. In demand', sought after, in request. 

1825 McCulloch Pol. Ecou. 11, iv. 178 Labourers would 
be in as great demand as before. 1828 Webster s. v., We 
say, the company of a gentleman is in great demand ; the 
lady is in great demand or request. 1868 Rogers Pol. Ecou. 
iii. (1876) 2 U is necessary m order to give value to any 
object, that it should be, as is technically said, in demand. 

5. An urgent or pressing claim or requirement ; 
need actively expressing itself. 

c 1790 Willock Voy, 259. We found the garrison had very 
urgent demands for provisions. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. 
Inq. I. 1. 3 He had sufficient fortune to meet the reasonable 
demands of hipiself and his family. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2). III. 184 The demands of a profession destroy the 
elasticity of the mind. 

6 . A request ; a question, arch, 

c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law’s T. 374 Men myghten asken 
why she was nat slayn . . I answere to that demande agayn 
Who saued danyel in the horrible Caue. c 1477 Caxton 
Jasoii 61 b, I woldefaynaxe yow a demande if itwere your 
playsir. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 1 Every question or de- 
maunde Jn tnynges is of two sortes. 1634 Canne Necess. 
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Scpar. (1849) 15 There follows an exhortation again, with 
other demands and. answers. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxv, 
‘.I ask pardon, sir. .is not your name Ephraim Jenkinson?’ 
At this demand he only sighed. Ibid, xxxi, ‘Pray your 
honour.. can the Squire have this lady’s fortune if he be 
married to another ? ’ * How can you make such a simple 
demand?’ replied the Baronet: .‘undoubtedly he cannot.’ 
1821 Shelley Promcth. llnb. 11. iv. 124 One more demand ; 
and do thou answer me As my own soul would answer, did 
it know That which I ask. 

7. alt rib., as demand note, a note payable on de- 
mand (2 b) ; also, a formal request for payment. 

1866 Crump Banking v. 129 On a ‘ demand * note the 
statute [of Limitation] would run from the date of the instru- 
ment. 1892 J. Adam Commerc. Corr. 22 The most common 
form is the Demand Promissory Note. 1892 Daily News 
19 Dec. 6/3 Demand money was valued at 10 to 25 per 
cent. 

f Dema*nd, sb 2 Sc. Obs. [a. OF. *dc$mande 
(not in Godef.), f. OF. desmandcr, mod.F. dial, de - 
maitder to countermand, f. des-, del- (Dis-) + mandcr 

L. mandarc , to order.] Countermand ; opposi- 
tion to a command, desire, or wish ; demur. 

c 1500 Lancelot 191, I that dar makine no demande To 
quhat I wot It lykith loue commande. Ibid. 3052, I fal at 
hir command Do at I may, withouten more demand. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 598 In the passage with drawm 
sword in hand, Still thair he stude, and maid thame sic 
demand, Neuir ane of thame he wald lat furth by. 

Demand (dfmcrnd), v. Also 5-7 demaund(e. 
[a. F. .demander ( — Pr., Sp., Pg. deman dar. It. di- 
mandare^z—L.detnanddre to give in charge, entrust, 
commit (f. De- I. 3 + manddre to commission, 
order), in med.L. —poscere to demand, request (Du 
Cange). 

The transition from the Latin sense ‘give in charge, entrust, 
commit, commend ’ to the Romanic sense * request, ask *, 
was probably made through the notion of entrusting or 
committing to any one a duty to be performed, of charging 
a servant, or officer, with tne performance of something, 
whence of requiring its performance of him, or authorita- 
tively requesting him to do it. Hence the notion of asking 
in a way that commands obedience or compliance, which the 
word retains in English, and of simple asking, as in French. 
An indirect personal object (repr. the L. dative) would 
thus be a necessary' part of the original construction, but it 
had ceased to be so before the word was adopted in England, 
where the earliest use, both in Ang!o-Fr. and English, is 
to demand a thing simply. The verb probably passed into 
the vernacular from its legal use in Anglo-French.] 

I. To ask (authoritatively or peremptorily) for : 
*a thing. 

1. trans. To ask for (a thing) with legal right or 
authority ; to claim as something one is legally or 
rightfully entitled to. 

[1292 Britton vi. iv. § 16 Si. -le pleintif se profre et de- 
maunde jugement de la defaute, le pleintif recovera seisine 
de sa demaunde, et le tenaunt remeindra en la merci.] 1489 
Caxton Faytes 0/ A. m.xiv. 199 Hys heyre myght haue an 
actyon for to demande the hole payement of hys wages. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 114 He was compelled to demauud 
an ayde and taske of ad England for the quieting of Ire- 
lande. 1594 R. Crompton L'A uthoritie des Courts 8 The 
Serjeant of the Parliament should, .demaund deliuery of the 
prisoner. 1628 Coke On Litt. 127 a, He shall defend but 
the wrong and the force, & demand the judgement if he 
shall be answered. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 182 And 
for every tun of fresh water, they demanded and was payed 
..foure shillings and foure pence. 1670 Tryal of Penn 
& Mead in Phenix (1721) 321, I demand my Liberty, being 
freed by the Jury. 1763 Genii. Mag. Sept. 463 The peace 
officer, .demanding entrance, the door was opened a little 
way. 1894 Mivart in Eclectic Mag. Jan. to To all men 
a doctrine was preached, and assent to its teaching was 
categorically demanded. 

b- with inf. phrase or subord. clause. 

1588 Shaks. L . L. L. n. i. 143 He doth demand to haue 
repaid A hundred thousand Crownes. 1751 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. i6r Tq The constable .. demanded to search the 
garrets. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 40 The diocese 
of Paris . . had the cruelty and injustice to demand that the 
bones, .should be returned to their care. 

2. spec, in /am. To make formal claim to (real 
property) as the rightful owner. Cf, Demand sb. 3 
and Demandant 1 . 

1485 Act x Hen. VI f c. 1 That the demandant in euery 
suc/i case haue his action against the Pernou r or Pernours 
of the profits of the lands or tenements demanded. _ 1531 
Dial. Laws Eng. ix. x8 b, If the demandaunt or plaintyne 
hangyng his writ wyll entre in to the thyng demaunded his 
wryt shal abate. 262 8 Coke On Litt. 227 b, Demandant, 
peteur , is hee which is actor in a reall action because he 
demandeth lands, etc. 1783 Blackstone Comm. (ed. 9) 
II. App. xviii, Francis Golding Clerk in his proper per- 
son demandeth against David Edwards, Esq., two mes- 
suages. 

3. To ask for (a thing) peremptorily, imperiously, 
urgently, or in such a way as to command attention. 
+ But formerly often weakened into a simple equi- 
valent of * to ask * {esp. in transl. from French, etc.). 
Const. of or from a person. 

1484 Caxton Curiall I b, But what demaundesl thou? Thou 
sechest the way to lese thy self by thexample of me. 1548 
Hall Chron. 236 When Piers Cleret had paied the pencion 
to the lorde Hastynges, he gently demaunded of hym an 
acquitaunce. forhts discharge. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones - 
taggio 273 By his letter, hee had demaunded pardon of the 
Catholique King. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromeim 
108 He was to intreate his father to demand for him a wife. 
1651 Hobbes Lcviath. in. xl. 255 They demanded a King, 
after the manner of the nations. 1812 Mar. Edceworth 
Vivian xi. The physician qualified the assent which his 
lordship’s peremptory tone seemed to demand. 1887 Bowen 


Virg. PEneid 11. 71 Trojans eye me in wrath, and demand 
my life as a foe ! 

D. with object expressed by inf phrase or subord. clause. 
1534 Ld. Berners tr. Golden Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 56, 
I demaunded then to haue a compte of the people. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestas>gio y+z They demaunded 
secretly.. to borrow beds of silke, silver vessels, and other 
things fit for a kings service.^ _ 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. I. v. 
304 Anselm . . demanded positively, that all the revenues of 
his see should be restored to him. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. 
Rome (1786) I. 39 Two ruffians. .demanded to speak with 
the king. 1708 Invasion II. 232 He .. demanded to speak 
with Sherland. 

C. absol. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxni. xxii, Whan I had so 
obteyned the victory, Unto me than my verlet well sayd : 
You have demaunded well and worthely. 1597 Shaks. 
Los'er's Compt. 149 Yet did I not, as some my equals did, 
Demand of him, nor being desired, yielded. x6ox — ■ Alls 
Well ir. i. 2r Those girles of Italy, take heed of them, They 
say our French lacke language to deny If they demand. 

1 4. To make a demand for (a thing) to (a per- 
son). [ = Fr. demander «.] Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vj, Of whiche god sballe 
aske and demaunde to them acompte the day 01 his grete 
Jugement. C1500 Melusine 134 The kinge receyued hym 
moche benyngly and demanded to hym soin tydynges. 

5. To ask for (a person) to come or be produced ; 
to ask to see ; to require to appear ; to summon. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah n. xii. 257 And first in a fair way the 
offenders are demanded to justice. 1848 C, Bronte J. Eyre 
xxxiv, While the driver and Hannah brought in the boxes, 
they demanded St. John. 

6 . fig. Said of things : a. To call for of right or 
justice ; to require. 

[1292 Britton i. ix. § 1 Et poet estre treysoun graunt et 
petit ; dunt acun demaund jugement de mort, et acun amis- 
sioun de membre [etc.].] 1703 Pope Thebais 3 Th* alternate 
reign destroy’d by impious arms Demands our song. 1779 
Cowper Lett. 2 Oct., Two pair of soles, with shrimps which 
arrived last night demand my acknowledgments. 1836 J. 
Gilbf.rt Chr. Atonem. vi. {1852) 168 Holiness may demand, 
but not desire the punishment of transgressors. 1871 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 93 The piety of the Duke 
demanded that the ceremony should be no longer de- 
layed. 

b. To call for or require as necessary ; to have 
need of. 

1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 145 Keep the 
Water .. from going down faster, than the [Beaver] Dams 
which are below the House demand it. 1855 Bain Senses «$- 
Int. it. ii. § 6 Sensibility everywhere demands a distribution 
of nerve fibres. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Mi sc. Ser. 1. 199 
Government . . more than anything else in this world de- 
mands skill, patience, energy, long and tenacious grip. 

** a person for or to do a thing. 

1 7. 'To ask (a person) authoritatively, peremp- 
torily, urgently, etc. for (a thing) ; to require (a 
person) to do a thing. Obs . . 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 482, I intreated Sir Richard Hal- 
kins to goe a shoare to the Governour, and demand him 
for my Gold. 1652 J. Wadsworth tr. Sandoval’s Civ. 
Wars Spain 22 Hee demanded the Catalanes to receiv, 
and acknowledg him their King. 1726-7 Swirr Gulliver 1. 
iii. 49 After they were read, I was demanded to swear to 
the performance of them. 1795 Cicely I. 37 He demanded 
the traitor to give up his lovely prize. 

*** inlrans. 

+ 8. To make a demand ; to ask for or after ; to 
call urgently for. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lx. 20 S Huon approchyd to the 
shyppe and demaundyd for the patrone and for the mayster 
of them that were in the shyppe. _ 1605 Shaks. Lear in. it. 
65 Which euen but now, demanding after you, Deny’d me 
to come in. 1654 K. Codrjngton tr. Justine 200 lo free 
himself of it, he demanded for a sword. 

IX. To ask (authoritatively) to know or be told : 

* a thing. 

9. To ask to know, authoritatively or formally; 
to request to be told. 

[1292 Britton 1. v. § 9 Qe il verite dirrount de ceo qe hom 
les demaundera de par nous.] iS 4®“9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Baptism, Then the prieste shall demaunde the name 
of the childe. 1593 Shaks. Liter. Argt., They., finding 
Lucrece attired in mourning habit, demanded the cause 01 
her sorrow. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 262 Ihe For- 
tugals demaunded the state of the real me. 1634 Sik j . H/ 51 ' 
bert Trav. 77 In bravery and shew of insolence, demanding 
her businesse. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam in. vii, Ere wim 
rapid lips and gathered brow I could demand the cau * < ~ 
1859 Tennyson Enidi$ 3 And Guinevere, .desired his name 
and sent Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf. 

b. with the object expressed by a clause. nf 

..=494 F«ya* drvn. lx iv. Jl V* 

: en- 
1568 

quiryng, where is he y‘ is oorae me *•>"«% ' i,-- Uncle 

ow 11. she 

the French king did. 1615 Sir L. Hobyl , u — - c 

should rather demand from him ^ hat tken 
between 34 and 42. 17 66 Goldsm. * • * . wav 

gentleman, .most respectful^’ ^^Pattlson Esx. (xSS 9 ) 
Tf'lntr-d to thepreat Primrose. X045 1 __ , . 


The old 


jjciiLicmau. .niuai _ .. 

related to the great Primrose. SB45 w* - 

I. 23 All the members demanded with one \otce 
who was charged with the crime < 


ho it was 


who was Charged wun me , nnpstion 

f 10. With cognate object : I o ask (a question, 

etc.). Obs. deW. 1506)1. iii. 16 Which de- 

JSOZ J*X?n nwctvon 1577 North bkooke Dicing (1843)62 
raaimdethaquMtjon. *577 dem!lnde and I „m answere 

Say C! k' taSu’n. P«*alC 50 Then I know your 
you.. 1600 F» far ui r ‘ . now fct mc demount! 

XXr B uSMStan,. „. Drd. 5 « ?« 

some knowledge to demand a question, not impertinent. 
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EE MATERIALIZE. 


• ** a person (as to a thing). 

■fU. To ask (a person) authoritatively or formally 
to inform one (of, Juno, etc.). Obs. 

c 2450 Crt . of Love (R.), And me demaunded how and in ! 
what wise I thither come, and what my errand was. y 1477 
Caxton Jason 18 She. .demanded him how he felte him self 
and how he ferde. a 1536 Calisto <5- Mel. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 
85 I demand thee not thereof. 16x1 Shaks. Cyrrtb. in. vi. 92 
When we haue supp'd Wee’I mannerly demand thee of tny 
Story. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 38, I demanded our depen- 
dant, what was to pay? 
b. without extension. 

1490 Caxton How to Die 1 1 Yf there be none to demaunde 
hym, he oughte to demaunde hymselfe. x 555 Eden Decades 
5 They declared the same to me when I demanded them, 

. c. in passive. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 16 Demaunded by Pharao 
of what age he was, Jacob answered. 1568 Grafton Citron . 
II. 277 They were demaunded why they departed. 1633 
Sibdes Soius Confl. Pref. (1638)9 Philip, .being a long time 
prisoner . . was demanded what upheld him all that time. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. t. (ed. 2) 91 Had our Ances- 
tors., been demanded these few questions. 1722 Sewel 
Hist. Quakers (1795) II. vii. 11 Being demanded in the 
Court why he did not tell his name. 

*** intrans . 12 . To ask, inquire, make inquiry, 
a. of, \ at the person asked ; f b. of the object asked 
about. 

1382 Wyclif Bible, Pref. Ep. iv. 65 The Saueour. .askynge 
of questiouns of the lawe, more techeth, whil he prudentli 
demaundeth [1388 while he askith wisely questiounsj. 1526 
Tisdale Luke Hi. 14 The soudyoures lyke wyse demaunded 
of hym sayinge : and what shall we do ? 2568 Grafton 
Chron, II. 205 The king .. helde her still by the. right 
hande, demaundyng right gently of her estate and businesse. 
1588 King tr. Cani sins' Catech. 208 Quhen God sal rise to 
iudge, and quhen he sal demand at me quhat sal I answer ? 
2611 Bible job xlii. 4 Heare . . I will demand of thee, and 
declare thou vnto me. 1821 Shelley - Prometh . Unb. 11. iv. 
141 The immortal Hours, Of whom thou didst demand. 
Hence Dema’nded ppt. a. 

1552 in Huloet. 1769 Oxford Mag. II. 143/2 The demanded 
qualification is a merciful soul, if we would experience 
mercy. 3815 Mary Pjlkincton Celebrity III. 352 The 
demanded drugs were sold without exciting the smallest 
suspicion. 

Demandable (dfmcrndabT), a. [f. prec. + 
-able.] That may be demanded or claimed. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 62 We did nolesse..in the 
behalfe of our countrie, then of dutie was demaundable. 1602 
Fclbecke Paudectcs 43 Certaine ministeries or dutiful! re- 
spectes were by reason of such Leagues due and demaund- 
able. 1666 Pepvs Diary (1879) III. 416, £2000. .demaundable 
at two days’ warning. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 5894/3 The. . 
Interest, .shall be demandable by the Bearers. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 328 Any writ by which lands are demand- 
able. 1884 Sir R. Baggallay in Law Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 472 
A rate due and demandable at the time it was made. 

Demandant (dima-ndant). [a. Anglo-Fr. (and 
Fr.) demandant (15th c.), sb. use of pr. pple. of 
demander lo Demand.] One who demands. 

1 . Law. a. spec. The plaintiff in a real action ; 
b. gen. a plaintiff or claimant in any civil action. 

[1344 Act 18 Edw. Ill , c. 7 Pour quoi tieux dismes a les 
demandauntz ne deivent estre restitutes — iransl. wherefore 
. such dismes ought not to be restored to the said demand- 
ants.] 1485 Act 1 Hen. VII , c. x The Demaundants shuld 
not knowe ayenst whom they shall take their accion. 1405 
Act ii Hen. VII c. 24 § 1 The demaundaunt or playntif in 
the same Atteynt hath afore be nonsute. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 234 The Earle excepted also to the Jurisdiction, .and 
the Demandants replie. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 107 b, De- 
maundant is he that sueth or complaineth in an action Reall 
for title of land, and he is called plaintife in an Assise, and 
in an action personal. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 271 In 
such cases a jury shall try the true right of the demandants 
or plaintiffs to the land. 1832 Austin Jtirispr. (1879) I. vi. 
295 A sovereign government . . may appear in the character 
of defendant, or may appear in the character of demandant 
before a tribunal of its own appointment. 

2 . One who makes a demand or claim ; a de- 
mander. 

3590 Swinburne Testaments 62 It is to bee presumed that 
the testator did answer, yea, rather to deliuer himselfe of 
the importunitie of the deinaundant, then vpon deuotion or 
intente to make his will. 3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
204 To reproch the demandant^ as though hee had little 
skill and discretion, to aske a thing of him who could not 
give the same. 1780 Burke Econ. Reform Wks. 1842 1 . 234 
Which will give preference to services, not according to the 
importunity of the demandant, but the rank and order of their 
utility or their justice. r888 Co-operative Nows 26 May 486 
Rights equitably claimed by the demandant for himself, 

3 . One who questions or interrogates. 

1656 J. Bourne Def. Scriptures 52 Read Mr. John Deacon, 
a solid and sharp Questionist, Replyant and Demandant. 
3826 Disraeli Vjv. Grey vt. vi, It was evident the demand- 
ant had questioned rather from systems than by way of 
security. 2854 Syd. Dobell Balder Pref. 6 Perhaps it would 
be considered too general a reference if I were to remit my 
demandants to the whole history of intellect. 

+ Dema*ndate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demanddre to give in charge, entrust, commit : see 
Demand v. and -ate.] trans. To commit, dele> 
gate, entrust. Hence Dema*ndated///. a. 

1641 ‘ Smfctymnuus’ Vind. Answ. xiv. 174 The Church, 
which did first demandate this Episcopall authority t,o one 
particular person. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. i. 90 Out of his 
owne peculiarly demandated Authority. 

Demamdative, a. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demanddre to Demand + -ative.] Of the nature 
of a demand or legal claim ; made by or on behalf 
of the demandant. 


1820-27 Bentham Judicial Proc. xiii. § 1 Wks. II. 74 
Statements, demandative or defensive. 
ti)ema-ndee‘, demande. Obs. noncc-wd: 
[See -ee.] One of whom a question is demanded. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 205 Allowing a competent 
space of time betweene the demand and the answere : during 
which silence, both the demander may have while to bethmke 
himselfe and adde somewhat thereto, if he list, and also the 
demand^ time to think of an answere. 

Demander (d/mcrndai). [f. Demand v. + -eb. 
Cf. F. demandcur (13th c.).] One who demands. 
1 . One who asks with authority, urgency, etc. ; 
one who claims, requests, calls for, 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) D vij, The 
requeste was pitiful!, .and he to whom it was made, was the 
father, and the demaunder was the mother. 1556 Atireho 
4- 1 sab. (1608) A xj, Unto none of the foresayde demaunders 
wold he never geveher in manage. 3638 Chilling w. Relig. 
Prot. 1. iv. § 19. 20X He hath mtreated his Demander. to 
accept of thus much in part of paiment. 1754 Johnson Life 
of Cave, A tenacious maintainer, though not a clamorous 
demander of his right. 

f 2 . One who asks or inquires ; one who puts a 
question. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xviii. 146 The de- 
maunder of the question. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Pior 
157 O what an importunate asker of questions is here . . O 
what a troublesome demander. 1692 Locke Toleration in. 
i. Wks. 1727 II. 304 The Majority . . shall give any forward 
Demander Occasion to ask, What other Means is there left? 

3 . One from whom there is a demand for an 
article of commerce ; a buyer, consumer. 

a 1620 Carew (J .), And delivereth them to the demanders’ 
ready use at all seasons. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. vii. 
(1868) I. 58 Those who are willing to pay the natural price 
of the commodity, .may be called the effectual demanders. 
1821 Nciu Monthly Mag. I.96 Demandersand not suppliers. 
1885 J. Bonar Malthas 11. i. 233 The power of buying the 
food that feeds new demanders. 

+ Dema-llderess. Obs. [a. F. demanderesse , 
fern, of deniandeur: see prec.] A female demandant. 

1611 Cotgr., Demanderesse , a demaunderesse, a woman 
that is a Plaintife or Petitioner. 1828 Webster, Deman . 
dress. 

Demanding (dfrncrndii)), vbl. sb. [-ing k] 
The action of the verb Demand. 

1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Demaundyng of counsayle, consulta- 
tion. 3556 Aurelio Sc Isnb. (1608; C, Moderate demaund- 
inges and accustomed requestes. 3642 Protests of Lords I. 
23 The demanding by this House of some to be left to justice. 
Demanding,///, a. [-ing-.] That demands. 
Hence Dema'uding-ly - adv., in a demanding man- 
ner, as a demandant. 

2873 L. Wallace Fair God v. v. 289 And what if the Fate 
had come demandingly? 

Demane, obs. Sc. f. Demean z>.i, to treat, etc. 
Demarcate (drmaikcU), v. [Back-formation 
on Demarcation ; see -ate 3 : c f. Sp. and Pg. de- 
marcarJ] trans. To mark out or determine the 
boundary or limits of ; to mark off, separate, or 
distinguish from ; to mark or determine, as a 
boundary or limit ; to define, a. lit. in reference 
to spatial limits, as of territory. 

1826 Keatinge Tray. (1817) I. 214 The marine deposits .. 
appear to demarcate its extreme undulation here. 2882 St. 
James's Gaz. Apr., The region thus demarcated is. .the only 
part of Wales described . . in Domesday. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
9 June ir/i An Anglo-Russian Commission will proceed 
. .to demarcate the northern frontier of Afghanistan, 
b. fig. in reference to other than spatial limits. 
2858 Lewes Sea-Side Stud. 314 How shall we demarcate 
Reproduction from Growth? 1883 Athenzeum 20 Jan. 79 
Sharp distinctions of national flavour which demarcate one 
European literature from another. 

Hence Demarcated, Demarcating ppl. adjs . 
2840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 34 For the preservation of the 
demarcating lines. 1862 H. SrENCER First Princ. 11. xxi. 
§ 169 The demarcated grouping which we everywhere see. 

Demarcation (dfmajhv' ‘Jan). Also demark- 
ation. [ad. Sp. demarcadon (Pg. demarcafio), 
n. of action from demarcar to lay down the limits 
of, mark out the bounds of, f. de- — De I. 3 + marcar 
to Mark. So F. demarcation (1752 in Hatzf.), from 
Spanish. First used of the line a de demarcadon 
(Pg. Unha de demarcapao ) laid down by the Pope 
in dividing the New World between the Spanish 
and Portuguese.] 

The action of marking the boundary or limits of 
something, or of marking it off from something 
else; delimitation; separation. Usually in phr. 
line of demarcation. 

m ft. ( a ) originally in reference to the meridian 
dividing the Spanish from the Portuguese Indies. 

The bull of 4 May 1493 * sobre la particion del oceano ' 
fixed the Line of Demarcation at 100 leagues west of the Cape 
Verde Isles ; the ‘ Capitulacion de la particion del Mar 
Oceano entre los Reyes Catolicos y Don Juan Rey de 
Portugal’, of 7 June 1494, definitely established it at 370 
leagues (17$ to an equatorial degree) west of these isles, or 
about 47 0 long. W. of Greenwich in the Atlantic, and at the 
anti-mendian of 233° E. long, in the East Indies. The word 
occurs in the latter document ‘ dentro de la dicha limitacion 
y demarcadon Navarrete^'q^ II. 121.) 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl.,Line of Demarcation, or Alexan- 
drian Line ; 2760-72 tr. Juan 4- Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) II. 142 
Eastward it extends to Brasil, being terminated by the meri- 
dian of demarcation. 2777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 
1 . 111. 206 The communication with the East Indies by a 


course to the westward of the line of demarkation, drawn 
by the Pope. 3804 Southey in A nn. Rev. II. 6 Ruy Falero 
wanted to bring the Moluccas on the Spanish side of the line 
of demarcation. 1829 tr. Humboldt's Cosmosll. 655 As early 
as the 4th of May (1493) the celebrated bull was signed. by 
Pope Alexander VI, which established ‘to all eternity 'the 
line of demarcation between the Spanish and Portuguese 
possessions at a distance of one hundred leagues to the west 
of the Azores. 

( b ) of other lines dividing regions. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. xl 646 As if the whole 
North of Germany, within the line of demarcation might 
very conveniently become a separate empire. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Knickcrb. (1861) 25 Nothing but precise demarcation of 
limits, and the intention of cultivation, can establish the 
possession. 1856 Stanley Sinai $ Pal. vi. (2858) 267 So 
completely was the line of demarcation observed., bet ween 
Phoenicia and Palestine, that their histories hardly touch, 

b - fis- 

1776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. iv. § 36 Wks. 1 . 290 These 
bounds the supreme body, .has marked out to its authority: 
of such a demarcation, then^ what is the effect? 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rat. 43 The speculative line of demarcation^ where 
obedience ought to end, and resistance must begin, is.. not 
easily definable. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. m. xxxviL 327 
Where the lines of demarcation between the species ought 
to be drawn. 2883 Century Mag. Dec. 196/2 A strange 
demarkation between the sexes was enforced in these cere- 
monies. 


Demarcll (dpmajk). [ad. L. demarchus, a. Gr. 
S-qfiapxos governor of the people, president of a 
deme, f. hrjuos district, deme, common people + 
apxos leader, chief.] In ancient Greece ; The pre- 
sident or chief magistrate of a deme. In modem 
Greece; The mayor of a town or commune. 

1642 Coll. Rights <5- Prfo. Pari. 20 At Lacedemonia, the 
Ephors: at Athens, the Demarches, c 1643 Maximes Un- 
folded 38 Demarchs, or popular Magistrates, to moderate 
their supposed Monarchy. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 
74 The newly incorporated townships, each of which was 
governed by its local magistrate, the demarch. 288^ J. T. 
Bent in Macm. Mag. Oct. 431/2 These eparchs again look 
after the demarchs or mayors of the various towns. 

(I Demarche (d<?ma*rj). (In mod. Diets, de- 
march.) [a. F. demarche (i5-i6th c. in Hatzf.), 
vbl. sb. f. dtmarchcr (12th c.) to march, f. dl- = L. 
De- I. 3 + marcher to March. In the iSth c. 
nearly anglicized ; now treated as a French loan- 
word.] Walk, step ; proceeding, manner of action. 

1658 tr. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. p. v, As much deceived as 
those are that, . expect to learne Comportment from aCome- 
dians Demarche. 1678 Temple Let. Ld. 7’rarrAVks. 1731 
II. 479 By the French Demarches here and at Nimeguen.. 
I concluded all Confidence irreparably broken between Us 
and France. 3722 Collect . Lett, in Loud. Jml, x. fl.\ 
Imagination enlivens reason in its most solemn demarches. 
1885 L. Malet Col. Endcrby's IVife hi. viii. 239 (Stanf.) 
Tired out, past caring whether her dtmardie\\w\ been a wise 
or a foolish one. 

Demarchy (drma-iki). [ad. L. devi arch a, a. 
Gr. drjfiapxia the office of a Demakch : see -Y.] 
The office of a demarch; a popular government. 
The municipal body of a modern Greek commune. 

2642 Bridge Wounded Cause. Cured § x. 9 Such, .were the 
Ephori that were set against the Kings of Lacedemonia. .or 
the Demarchy against the Senate at Athens, c 1643 Maxima 
Unfolded 38 If the people in Parliament may choose their 
Lawes, the Democracy will prove a Demarchy, and that 
spoiles and destroyes Monarchic. 

t Bema'rk, demaTqne, zO Oh. [a. F. dl- 
viarque-r to deprive of its mark or marks, f. db, 
des- (De- I. 6) + marquer to mark. Cf. Dismark.] 
trans . To remove the marks of, obliterate, efface. 

2654 H. L’Estrange Chcis. /(265s) 268 To form their de- 
portment in so supple a posture, as might de-marque ana 
deface all tokens of so horrid an imputation [as rebellion]. 

Demark (dfrnauk), v .- [Deduced from De- 
marcation after mark vb. : cf. Sp. and Pg. demar . 
cor and Demarcate.] = Demarcate. 

2834 H. O’Brien Round Towers Ireland 242 Nor are their 
[myriads of ages’) limits demarked by the vague and in- 
definite exordium of even the talented. .legislator, Moses 

himself. _ 1883 F. Hall in (N. V.) Nation XXXVII- 434/3 
Distinguishing traits . . such as everywhere detnark tn 
denizens of a colony from those of its mother country* 

Dema-rtialize, v. nonce-ivd. [f. De- II- 1 + 
Martial a. + -ize.] trans. To deprive of warlike 
character or organization. , . 

1882 W. E. Baxter Winter in India xiv. 133 Thc " >holC 
population being disarmed and demartialized. 

Dematerialize (dz'matiVrmbiz), v. fl- D £ * 
II. 1 + Material a. + -ize.] a. trans. To deprive 
of material character or qualities; to render nu- 
material. b. intr. To become demateriahzed. 
Hence Demate ’rialized ppl. a., -izing ’ ppl a. cm 
vbl. sb. , Demateirializa'tion, . , 

3884 H. Spencer in 29/^ Cent. Jan. 3 The S r ^.° ua ' . " 
materialisation of the ghost and of the god. .... 

ir Oct., The seeds of that spiritual development ' vh ‘ c _, . 
to culminate in the completely de materialised Godot 
tianity. 1892 Cosmopolitan XII. 124/2 He has demater) 
everything into a memory. 1892 Scot. Leader 29 „ r 

will gradually dematerialise, and fade away like a ' P 
before the eyes. 

Demath, dial. var. of Day-math. 

3559 Lane. Wills III. 125 One dematbe of hey. * , 
Wilbraham Gloss. Dial. Chesh., Demath, .general!) _ 
for a statute acre, but erroneously so, for it is ^ proper y , 
half of a Cheshire acre, .the Demath bears [the propo 
of 32 to 30I to the statute acre. 1B87 Darlington 
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DEMEANING. 


DEME. 

Chesh. Gloss, s, v., We speak of a ‘ five-demath * or a * seven- 
demath field 

Demaund(e, obs. form of Demand. 

Demav, obs. var. of Dismay v. 
f Demayn, short for Pain-demaine ( pants do - 
millions ), bread of the finest quality : see Demeine. 
Demayn(e, obs. f. Demean v. 1 , Demesne. 
Demd, -on, obs. f. deemed \ from Deem v. 
t Deme, sb^ Obs. Forms: i doema, 1-2 
ddma, 2-3 dome. fOE. deem a, dhna = OHG. 
lubmo, Gothic type domjci OTeut. ddnijon f. 
d 6 m- judgement, doom.] A judge, arbiter, ruler. 

c8z5 Vesp. Psalter xlix. [1.1 6 Forfton god doema is. c 1175 
Lamb, Horn, 95 pe helend is alles moncunnes dema. c 1205 
Lay. 9634 perof he wes deme & due feole 3ere. a 1250 Owl 
4- Night. 1783 Wa schal unker speche rede And telle tovore 
•unker deme? 

Deme (d/m), sb.- [ad. Gr. 5 ^/xoj district, town- 
ship.] 

1 . A township or division of ancient Attica. In 
modern Greece : A commune. 

[1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 86 Acharnas, which is the 
greatest town in all Attica of those that are called Dentoi .] 
1833 Thirlwall in Philol. Hits. II. 290 The procession .. 
is supposed to take place in the deme of Diczeopolis. _ 1838 
— Greece II. 73 The ten tribes were subdivided into districts 
of various extent, called demes , each containing a town or 
village, as its chief place. _ 1874 Mahaffy Sac. Life Greece 
xii. 383 He was made a citizen and enrolled in the respect- 
able Acharnian deme. i88r Blackw. Mag. Apr. 542 ( Greece 
4- her Claims') Elementary schools in most of the demes. 

2 . Biol . Any undifferentiated aggregate of cells, 
plnstids, or monads. (Applied by Perrier to the 
tertiary or higher individual resulting from the 
aggregate integration of merides or permanent 
colonies of cells.) 

1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 843/1 The term 
colony, corm, or deme may indifferently be applied to these 
aggregates of primary, secondary, tertiary, or quaternary 
order which are not, however, integrated into a whole, ana 
do not reach the full individuality of the next higher order. 
Ibid. 843/2 Starting from the unit cf the first order, the 
plastid or monad, and terming any undifferentiated aggre- 
gate a deme, we have a monad-deme integrating into a 
secondary unit or dyad, this rising through dyad-demes into 
a triad y these forming triad-demes , etc. 

Deme, obs. form of Deem tl, Dime. 
t Demea'n, sb. Obs. Also 5 demene, 6 de- 
raayne. [f. Demean v - 1 ] 

1 . Bearing, behaviour, demeanour. 

c 1450 Crt. of Love 734 But somewhat strange and sad of 
her demene She is. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1292/2 
For which demeane, besyde y* sentence of deth condicjon- 
ally pronounced .. god .. declared after cei teyne other pun- 
ishmentes. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i.v. 40 Another Damsell 
„ . That was right fayre and modest of deinayne. 1607 
Beaum. & Ft. Woman Haler m. iv, You sewers, carvers, 
ushers of the court, Sirnamed gentle for your fair demean. 
3692 J. Salter Triumphs Jesus 2 She was a Virgin of severe 
demean, a 3756 G. West On Travelling { R.), These she . . 
would shew, With grave demean and solemn vanity. 

2 . Treatment (of others). 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vi. 18 All the vile demeane and 
usage bad, With which he had those two so ill bestad. 
Demean (dfcnrn),v.l Forms: 4-5 demeyn(e, 
demein(e, 4-6 demene, (5 demeene, dymene), 
4-6 (chiefly Sc.) demane, 4-7 (chiefly Sc.) de- 
mayn(e, demain(e, 5 demesne, 5-7 demeane, 
6 demean, [a. OF. demcne-r (in Ch. de Roland 
nth c.), also deminer , - vianer , - moner (pres. t. il 
demeine , demaine ) to lead, exercise, practise, em- 
ploy, treat, direct, etc. , se demcner to carry or con- 
duct oneself, = Pr. demenar, It. dimenare, a Romanic 
deriv. of De- pref. + menare, F. metier to lead, con- 
duct, etc. L. mindre , orig. ( — mincin') to threaten, 
in post-el. L. ‘to drive or conduct’ cattle, and, by 
transference, ships, men, etc. The demaine , demane 
forms, found chiefly in Sc., are perhaps derived from 
the OF. tonic form demeine , demaine. Demesne is 
taken over from the sb. so spelt.] 

•j 4 1 . traits. To conduct, carry on (a business, 
action, etc.) ; to manage, deal with, employ. Obs. 

C3315 Shoreham 167 Tha3 hy[t] be thor3 senne demeyned. 
c 1330 R- Brunne Chron. / Face (Rolls) 2196 Scheo . . well 
coupe demeyne ricbeyse. c 1440 Lydc. Sconces 4 Alle his 
Empryses demenyd wern and lad By thavys. .Of Arystotiles 
wilt and providence, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 111. vi. 312 Cristis 
..abstenyng fro temporal vnmovable possessiouns lettith 
not preestis for to hem take . . and weel demene into gode 
vsis. 1490 Caxton Encydos iv. 19 For to demeane this to 
effecte, 1523 Ld. Bernf.rs Froiss. I. clxxxv. 219 So often 
they went bytwene the parties, and so sagely demeaned 
their busynesse. x5 2 9 . More Coni f. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 
1207/2 Euen for hys riches alone, though he demened it 
neuer so wel. # 1633 Sir H. Finch Law (1636} 23 These vses 
being turned into estates shall be demeaned in all respects 
as estates in possession. 1644 Milton Area/. (Arb.) 68 
As our obdurat Clergy have with violence demean’d the 
matter. 

fb. To lead (one’s life, days). 

1413 Lvoc. Pilgr.Sowlciv. 11.(1483)59 Hon- they demenen 
the dayes of theyr lyues, 

f c. To express, exhibit (sorrow, joy, mirth, 
etc.). Obs. ( = ME. lead in same sense.) 

[Cf. Cotgr. demcner le dueil de, to lament, or mourne for ; 
demcner iaye, to rejoyce, make merrie, be glad.] 

. c 1400 Rom. Rose 523S For hert fulfilled of gentilnesse,Can 


yvel demene his distresse. c 1477 Caxton Jason 69 They 
began to crye and demene the gretteste sorowe of the world, 
c 3489 — Blanchardyn iv. 21 Suffryng theym to demayne 
theire rewthis and complayntes. 1564 Hawaro Eutropius 
111. 31 There was great myrth demeaned at Rome after theese 
newes. /56s Golding Chad’s Met. vm, (1593) 195 Then all 
the hunters shouting out demeaned joie ynough. 3607 Hey- 
wood Woman Killed v. iv, With what strange vertue he 
demeanes his greefe. 

f d. To produce, or keep up (a sound). Obs . 
[So in OF.] 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 407/2 The leuys of the trees de- 
mened a swete sounde whiche came by a wynde agre- 
able. 

f 2. To handle, manipulate, manage (instruments, 
tools, weapons, etc.). Obs. 

y 3300 K. Alts. 663 The fyve him taught to skyrme and 
ride, And to demayne an horsis bride [=bridle]. C3325 
Coer de L. 456. What knyght . . coude best his crafte For to 
demene well his shafte. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 959 Lo, 
is it not a grete myschaunce To lat a fool han gouernaunce 
Of thing that he can not demeyne? 

+ 3. To manage (a person, country, etc.); to 
direct, rule, govern, control. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 396 The kyng . . Wes enterit in 
the land of span^e, All hail! the cuntre till (dejman^e. ? a 3400 
Morte Arlk. 1988 The kynge .. Demenys the medylwarde 
menskfully hyme selfene. c 1440 Gencrydes 4622 , 1 am your 
child, demeane me as ye list, c 1470 Harding Chron. cxl. 
ii, [He gave] Jerusalem to Henry. . With all Surry [= Syria], 
to haue and to demain. 35x3 More in Grafton Chron. II. 
766 To the ende that themselves would alone demeane and 
governe the king at their pleasure. 

f 4. To deal with or treat (any one) in a specified 
way. b. esp. (chiefly in Sc. writers) To treat badly, 
illtreat, maltreat. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 196 And thought he wolde upon the 
night Demene her at his owne wille. 03485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) in. 3582 Lord, demene me with mesuer ! 1509-30 Act 
x Hen. VIII, c. 20 g 3 Merchauntz denysyns . . [shall] be 
well and honestely intreated and demeaned. 1595 Spenser 
Col. Clout 63i Cause have I none . . To quite them ill, that 
me demeand. so well. 3682 Loud. Gaz. No. 3682/1 The 
Lords Commissioners of Justiciary.. Decerne and Adjudge 
the said Archibald Earl of Argile to be Execute to the 
Death, Demained as a Traitor, and to underly the pains of 
Treason. 3685 Argyll s Dcclar. in Crookshank Hist. Ch. 
Scott. (1751) I L316 (Jam.) Demeaning and executing them., 
as the most desperate traitors. 

b. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 609 Full dyspitfully Thair fais 
demanit thaim rycht stratly. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 238/2 
In the fornais of fyre of faytli he was destrayned, smeton, 
demened and beten [ L.ferieba luraud fcrducebatnr ]. 1513 
Douglas PEneis i\. viii. 52 Sail I the se demanyt on sik wys? 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 39 That mighty man did her de- 
meane With all the evill termes, and cruel? meane, That he 
could make, a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1842-6) III. 
69 Putt a barrell of powder under me, rather than I would 
be demained after this manner. 

+ 5. To deal, distribute, hand over. Obs. 

3439 E. E. Wills (3882) 334 The thirde parte to be de- 
menyd and yoyen . . to pore peple. a 1656 Ussher Ann. 
(1658) 461 In lieu of Cyprus, to demeane unto him certain 
Cities with a yearly allowance of corn. 

6 . refl. [from i] To behave, conduct or comport 
oneself (in a specified way). The only existing 
sense: cf. Demeanour. 

cxyio Sir Beues 3651 So Beues demeinede him J? at dai. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 557 Bot I lefit nocht J>ane 
myne syned, Bot me demaynyt as I dyd are. 1433 Lydc. 
Pilgr. Soivlc I. xv. (1859) I2 » I haue none experyence of 
wysedom, how my selue to demene. c 3450 Crt. of Love 731 
Demene you lich a maid With shamefast drede. 1530 
Palsgr. 511/1, I demeane, or beha%'e myselfe .. Je me forte 
. .je me demayne. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 349 Your sub- 
jectes have lovyngly demeaned themselves unto you. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 83 Now out of doubt Antipholus 
is mad, Else would he neuer so demeane himselfe. 3624 
Capt. Smith Virginia m. i. 43 So well he demeaned him- 
selfe in this businesse. 3682 Norris Hieroclcs 31 We should 
..demean ourselves soberly and justly towards all. 17x1 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737 ) I. 1. iii. 191 To demean himself 
like a Gentleman. 3823 Southey in Q. Rev. XXV. 305 
No man who engaged in the rebellion demeaned himself 
throughout its course so honourably and so humanely. 3858 
Hawthorne Fr. «$- It. Jr/tls. I. 109 7’he Prince Borghese 
certainly demeans himself like a kind and liberal gentleman, 
b. fig. of things. 

3581 J. Bell H addon's Attsw. Osor. 150 b margin , How 
will demeaneth itselfe passively and actively. 3644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb.) 35 To have a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane 
themselves as well as men. IS S 4 j- Scoffers in Orr's Circ. 
Sc. Chem. 287 In many of its relations it [hydrogen] demeans 
itself so much like a metal, that [etc.]. 

t c- with an object equivalent to the refl. pronoun. Obs. 

c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 81 Houscho demanyt hirflesche, 
Til [= while] saule & body to-gydir ves. C3400 Destr. 
Troy 3925 Troilus . . demenyt well his maners & be mesure 
wreght. 3633 Ford Broken H. 1. ii, How doth the youth- 
ful general demean His actions in these fortunes ? 3649 J er. 
Taylor Gt. Excmf. Pref. § 12 That man demean and use 
his own body in that decorum which [etc.], 
t d. absol. (Cf. Behave 3.) Obs. 

1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 206 How to demean 
towards them, ?east there should be an3' alterations in their 
tempers. 3703 Rules of Civility ix, How we are to demean 
at our Entrance into a Noblemans House. 

f 7. pass. To be behaved, to behave or conduct 
oneself: =prec. sense. Obs. Cf Demeaned. 

3375 Barbour Bruce v. 229, I wald ga se .. how my men 
demanit are. C1450 Merlin 79 We pray yow to yeve us 
counseile . . how we myght bestebe demened in this matere. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary \. (1625 s 60 It was affirmed (that 
being with loyalty demeaned) you should at length receive | 
the reward of . . glory. 


U 8 . app. To bear or have in mind ; to re- 
member. Obs. (? Associated or confused with 
Mean v.) 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1163 [A mershall] When* 
soeuer youre sovereyn a feest make shall, demeene what 
estates shalle sitte in the hall. 1494 Fab van Chron. \ 11. 625 
But it is to demeane and presuppose that the entent of hym 
was nat good, c 1530 H, Rhodes Bk. Nur.urc 356 in 
Babecs Bk. (3868) 81 'Then giue good eare to lieare some 
grace, to washe your selfe demeane. 

Demean (dzmrn), v.‘ z [f. De- 1 . 1 + Mean a ., 
prob. after debase', cf. also Bemean z’. 3 

It has been suggested that this originated in a miscon- 
ception of Demean v. 1 in certain constructions, such as that 
of quot. 1596 in 4 b, and 1590 in sense 6 of that vb. (Johnson 
actually puts the latter quot. under the sense ‘debase’.) It 
is rare before 1700, and the only 17th c. qtiots. (1601, 1659 
below) are somewhat doubtful. Quot. 3751 in sense 2 shows 
how in certain contexts demean maybe taken in either sense. 
See monographon the word by Dr. Fitzedward Hall in(Neto 
York) Nation, hi ay 7, 1891.] 

1. trans. To lower in condition, status, reputation 
or character. 

x6ot R. Abbot Kingdom of Christ 5 (L.) In his birth and 
life and death, far demeaned jeneath all kingly state. 1715 
Jane Barker Exilius 1. 59 By it [jealousy] we demean the 
Person we love, through unworthy Suspicion. 1716 M. 
Davies A then. Brit. n. 140 The Author [is] demean’d, if not 
actively and passively ridicul’d. 1734 tr. Rollin’ s Anc . Hist. 
(1827) 1. 11. iii. 306 without any way demeaning or aspers- 
ing poverty. 3862 Hawthorne Our Old Home (3883) 1. 106 
There is an elbow-chair by the fireside which it would not 
demean his dignity to fill. 

2. esp. refl. To lower or humble oneself. 

3659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 373, I incline rather to 
have Masters of Chancery attend you, and go on errands 
on both sides. It will cut off all debates about ceremonies, 
of your members going up and demeaning themselves, or of 
their demeaning themselves here. 1720 Lett. fr. Mist’s 
Jrnl. (1722) I. 306 That Men of Honour and Estate should 
demean themselves by base condescension, a 1753 Dod- 
dridge Fam. Expos. § 369 (T.) It is a thousand times fitter 
that I should wash thine [feet]; nor can I bear to see thee 
demean thyself thus. 37 54 Richardson Grandison IV.xviii. 
340 A woman is looked -upon as demeaning herself, if she 
gains a maintenance by her needle. 3848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair vi. (1856)40 It was, of course, Mrs. Sedley’s opinion 
that her son would demean himself by a marriage with an 
artist’s daughter. 3876 Black Madcap V. xxix. 260 Could 
a girl so far demean herself as to ask for love? 
b. Const, to or to do (what is beneath one). 

3764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. ii, Have I, sirrah, demean’d 
myself to wed such a thing, such a reptile as thee ! 1767 
S. Paterson Another Trav. I. 427 This lesser philosophy 
engagingly demeans itself to all characters and situations. 
3859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 15 This woman’s kin wouldn’t like 
her to demean herself to a common carpenter. 18S1 Sat. 
Rev. 30 Nov. 551 They would not demean themselves to 
submit to this sort of paltry tutelage. 

f Demea*n, a. Obs. [app. an extended form of 
mean adj. ; perh. from confusion of mesne, demesne .] 
Of middle position, middle-class, middling. 

£•3380 Sir Ferumb. 382 Y am her bote a demeyne kni3t 
of J> e realme of fraunce [orig. draft Y am her a meyne 
kn>3t). 

Demean, Demeane, earlier forms of Demesne. 
tDemea nance. Obs. Also 5-6 demenaunce. 
[f. Demean v. + -ance. Prob. formed in Anglo- 
Fr.] Demeanour, behaviour. 

3485 Surtees I Use. (1890) 48 A graduate of theUniversitie 
of Cambridge, with record under the seal of the same Uni- 
versitie testifying his demenaunce there, a 1529 Skelion 
Balettcs Wks. 1 . 25 Demure demeanaunce, womanly of porte. 
353* \V. Walter Guiscard <5- S. (1597) Bij, Your vertuous 
talke and carefull demeanance. 3647 H. More Song of Soul 
1. 11. Ixxxvii, Fair replying with demeanance mild. 

+ Demea’nant, a. Obs. In 5 demenaunt. 
[ad. OF. demenant , pres. pple. of demener: see 
Demean z>. 1 and -ant L Cf. F. demener m arch an- 
disc, to trade or traffique. Cotgr.] Dealing, 
trading. 

• 3467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 404 None other citezen withyn 
the seid cite demenaunt. Ibid. 393 No citezen resident 
withyn the cite and demenaunt. 

Demeaned (d/mf-nd), Ppl. a. [f. Demean vJ 
+ -ED.] Conducted, behaved, -mannered (in a 
specified way). Cf. Demean vj 7 . 

14.. Lydc. Temple of Glas 1051 For so demeyned she 
was in honeste, That vnavised nojrin^ hir asterL 
Merlin xo6 Whan thei sawgh hym thus demened. *5®® 

A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (3625) 142 Vilde, lewd, and ill 
demeaned. 3634 Massinger Very Woman in. v, A ver> 
handsome fellow. And well demeaned ! 

Demeaning (d/m/’nig\ vbl.sb. [f. as prec. + 

-JNG L] . 

+1. Managing, ordering, governing, directing, etc. 
14*9 in Ryroer (.7.0, X. i*« InDcmcs.yn^ 

the which Tretie. »422 Poston Lett, i 


me wnicn xreuc. 


were to come. 


2? Conduct, behaviour, demeanour. Obs. exc. in 
demeaning cf oneself, comporting ° n ^ f - .. 

is Lydg Tcrnth c/Gbis 750 Hir sad dvmemne. ofud 

not* variable 1461 Fasten Lett, h o. 405 1 >■ 3> * or <au« 
not variaDie. 4 t0 wards them. 15B0 North Plo- 

°tir'h To E Rdr The particular afTairs of men . . and iheir 
demeanin-of themselves when tele.], r .640 J. Smrn Lire* 
%rMws°( .85,1 *J. 66 Other misjovcmances. and unrub 
demeaning'. 
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D emea-ning, ///. a. [f. Demean v . 2 + *ing 2 .] 
That demeans ; lowering in character, repute, etc. 

1880 Dorothy 70 That is uncommonly odd, very demean- 
ing to him ! 1889 Pail Mall G. 7 May 2/3 Where are the 
men to whose memory it would be demeaning to place 
their bones, .beside those of Nelson and Collingwood? 
Demeanour (d/mrnai). Forms : 5-7 de- 
meanuxe, 6 -er, (-ewr, 7 -eure), 6-9 -our, -or, 

(6 oure) ; also 6 demen-, demeinour, domain-, 
demaner, 6-7 demanour, (6 demesner, de- 
measnure, 7 demeanour). [A derivative of 
Demean v. 1 , app. of English or Anglo-Fr. forma- 
tion : the corresponding OF. words are dement - 
ment, dement , demcnde. It is not cet tain from the 
evidence whether the suffix was originally -ure, 
OF. -cure L. - atura , as in armour , or the Fr. -er 
of the infinitive, taken substantively, as in demurrer , 
disclaimer , dinner , supper , user, etc. In either case 
the ending is assimilated to the - our of Anglo-Fr. 
words like honour , favour, etc., and • or (favoured 
in U. S.) a further alteration of this after honor , 
favor. Cf. Behaviour.] 

1 . Conduct, way of acting, mode of proceeding 
(in an affair) ; conduct of life, manner of living ; 
practice, behaviour. Formerly often with a and pi. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. 11. xlviii. 32 The kynge disdeynynge 
this demeanure of Andragius. 1535 Fisher Whs. (1876) 419 
His shameful demainer. 154374 Act y^Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 1 
Mayntenaunce, imbracery, sinister labour and corrupt de- 
meanours. 1550 Crowley Way to Wealth 185 If you be 
found abhominable in thy behavioure towardes thy neigh- 
boure, what shalt thou be founde . . in thy demaners to God 
ward ? *634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 157 The Iunior Iudge 
told me ot a very wise demeanour of the now mayor of 
Ross. 16 61 Bramhall Just Vind. iv. 59 Unlesse they would 
giue caution by oath for their good demesnour. 1677 E. 
Smith in 12 th Rep . Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 40 A com- 
mission is appointed to examine Lord Shaftsbfury'sJ de- 
meanours. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 34 Rewards 
or punishments due to its [the scul's3 demeanor on 
earth. 

F b. Wrong conduct, misdemeanour. Obs. rare. 
1681 TrialS. Colledge 20 You cannot think we can give 
a priviledgetoany Friend ofyours to commit any Demeanor 
to offer Bribes to any person. 

2 . Manner of comporting oneself outwardly or 
towards others ; bearing, (outward) behaviour. 
(The usual current sense.) 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876)292 
In fauour, in wordes, in gesture, in euery demeanour of her- 
self so grete noblenes dyde appere. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. 111 . 1188/2 Nine Frenchmen apparelled like women 
. . and counterfeiting some like demeanor to the apparell 
wherein they were disguised. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's 
Adv. Learn. 384 Pliant demeanure pacifies great offences. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 50 With Goddess-like demeanour 
forth she went, c 1820 S. Rogers Italy , Gt. St. Bernard 9 
Two dogs of grave demeanour welcomed me. 1876 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk . I. 1. ii. 71 The Turks . . are . . remark- 
able for gravity and almost apathy of demeanour. 

F 3 . Treatment of any one. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. sco b, Thei were sore beaten, wounded, 
and very evil intreated. Good men lamented this ungodly 
demeanure. 

F 4 . Management, direction. Obs. 

16.. Milton tWebster), God commits the managing so 
great a trust .. to the demeanour of every grown man. 

Demeasne, obs. form of Demesne. 
Demegoric (d/m/gpTik), a. [ad. Gr. SijftT)- 
yopiK-bs, f. fyfxrjyopos popular orator, f. Cijfios 
common people + dyepevetv to harangue.] Of or 
pertaining to public speaking. 

1892 J. B. Bury in Fortn. Rev. 651 The controversy .. is, 
like most other controversies of the day. .carried on in such 
a demegoric atmosphere, that [etc.]. 

Demeigne, demeine, obs. ff. Demesne. 

F Demeine. Obs. Also demayn, -demaine. 
[Short for Pain-demaine, AF. pain demeine, L. 
pants dominicus, i.e. ‘ Lord’s bread’: see Demesne.] 
Bread of the finest quality. 

iz88Z./£er.d/£r/r (Rolls) I. 353 Panis dominicus qui dicitur 
demeine ponderabit wastellum quadrantis. cx 420 Auturs 
of Arth. xxx vii, Thre soppus of demayn . . For to cumford 
his brayne. 1859 Riley Liber A Ibus (Rolls) I. p. lxvii, The 
very finest white bread, it would seem, was that known as 
Demeine or lords’ bread. 

Demein(e, obs. form of Demean v. 1 
Demelaunce, obs. form of Demi-lance. 

II D£xnel 4 (d«ne*hr). [Fr. ; = quarrel, contest, 
debate ; cf. d l melcr to disembroil, disengage, f. des-, 
dc- (De- 1 . 6) + mesler, melcr to mix.] Discussion 
between parties having opposite interests ; debate, 
contention, quarrel. 

i66x Evelyn Land. Swed. Anil. Diary {1892) II. 487 
During this de/nesli. .a bold and dextrous fellow . . cut the 
ham-strings of 2 of them. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xxil. At 
the ride of a demele with a cook. 1834 Greville Mem. 
Geo. IV (1874) III. xxiii. 69 (Stanf.) There is a fresh dlmHe 
with Russia. 

F DemeTle, v. Obs. [A derivative of Mellz>., 
or OF. mesler , mcllcr to mix; OF. desmellcr , - meller 
was to disperse, f. des-, dl- = L. dis- + mesler , 
melcr to mix.] trans. To mix, mingle. 

15x6 Will of R'. Peke of Wakefield 4 June, A veste* 
ment-.. with myn armes and my wyffes demellede to- 
gedder. 


F Beme’mber, v. Obs. [ad. F. dthnembrer 
(OF. desin-'), or med.L. demembrdre , var. of dis- 
memhrare to Dismember, f. L. de-, dis- (see De- I. 
6 ) + membntm limb.] By-form of Dismember. 

i4gr Sc. Acts fas. IV, § 9 (18x4) II. 225 Quhnre ony man 
happinis to be slaneor demembrit within the Realme. c 1575 
Baltour Pvaclicks (1754) 47 Be ressoun of the pane of deith, 
or demembring. 

Hence Deme*mbrer ; Deme'mbring’ vbl. sb. 

1491 Sc. Acts fas. IV, § 9 (1814) II. 22 5/1 He sail pass 
and persew the slaaris or Demembraris. 1566 ed. Sc. Acts, 
fas. IV, c. 50. 91 b heading, Anent slauchter or demem- 
bring. 

Demembration (d/membriF^Jon). [ad. med. 
L. demembrdiidn-em , n. of action f. demembrdre to 
Dismember: see prec. Cf. OF. demanbration 
(Godef.).] The cutting off of a limb ; mutilation; 
dismemberment. (Chiefly in Sc. Pawl) 

1597 ed. Sc. Acts, fas. IV, § 28 heading , Anent man-slayers 
taken, or fugitive : and of Demembration. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. Treat. 134 Mutilation and demembration is 
punished as slauchter. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, Any juris- 
diction inferring the loss of life or demembration is abro- 
gated. 1857 Jeffreys Roxburghshire II. iv. 269 The 
slaughter ana demembration of a number of Turnbulls. 2861 
W. Bell Diet . Law Scotl ., Demembration . ..is applied^ to 
the offence of maliciously cutting off, or otherwise separating 
any limb, or member, from the body of another. 
fig. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 221 Demembra- 
tion of the kingdom could not for a moment be entertained. 

UDemembrS. Her . [Fr.] = Dismembered. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 

Demenaunt, obs. form of Demeanant. 
FDe*mency. Obs. Also -cie, -sy. [ad. L. 
dementia madness, f. demens, - ment-em out of one’s 
mind, f. De- I. 6 + mens mind. Cf. F. demence 
(15th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1 . Madness; infatuation. 

1522 Skelton Why not to Court 679 The kynge his 
clemency Despenseth with his demensy. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. G lasso 71 That were a poynt of demency or 
marines.. 1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 225 Saint 
Paul . . imputes to them no lesse than franticke clemency. 

2 . Med. -- Dementia, [tr. F. demence (Pinel).] 
.1858 Copland Diet. Med. II. 441 M. Pinel arranged mental 
diseases into t* 1 Mania . . 2 d Melancholia . . 3 d Demency, or 
a particular debility of the operations of the understanding, 
and of the acts of the will. 

t De mend. Obs. [OE. dementi, f. pr. pple. of 
diman to Deem.] A judge. 

Beowulf 364 Metod hie ne cu^on, dmda demend, c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 171 For Jmt hie shulen cnowen ure de- 
mendes wraSSe. 


Demene, obs. form of Demean v., Demesne. 
Dement (d/memt), a. and sb. [a. F. ddment 
adj. and sb., ad. L. demens , dement-cm out of one’s 
mind, f. De- I. 6 + mens , mentem mind.] 

A. adj. Out of one’s mind, insane, demented. 
Obs. or arch. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 290 With mind dement vneis 
scho micht sustene The words. 1856 J. H. N ewman Callista 
(1890I 248 Speak, man, speak ! Are you dumb as well as 
dement ? 

B. sb. A person affected with dementia ; one out 
of his mind. 

1888 H. A. S[mith] Darwin 43 A dement was known to 
the writer who could repeat the whole of the New Testa- 
ment verbatim. 1890 Mercier Sanity fy Ins. xv. 379 An old 
dement begins to whimper because his posset is not ready. 

Dement (d/me*nt), v. 1 [ad. L. dementdre to 
deprive of mind, drive mad (cf. OF. ddmenter , 
Godef.), f. demens, dementem, Dement a.'] trans. 
To put out of one’s mind, drive mad, craze. 

X 54 S Joye Exp. Dan. v. <R.}, He was thus demented and 
bewitched with these pestilent purswasions. 1550 Bale 
Apol. 80 Minysters of Sathan, whych thus seke to demente 
the symple hartes of the people, a 1662 Baillie Lett. II. 
255 U am *) ^ the finger of God in their spirits should so far 
dement them as to disagree. 1703 D. Williamson Serm. 
bef. Gen. Assembly 50 The Heathens used to say, whom the 
gods would destroy these they demented. 1890 W. C. 
Russell Ocean Trag. I. viii, It would not require more than 
two or three incidents of this sort to utterly dement him. 
Hence Deme’nting///. a. 

X877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in. xxxi. 315 The dementing 
demon of the Stewarts. 

Deme-nt, V.~ 1 -are- 1 , [a. F. dement ir, in 

OE. desmetuir, f. dcs-, di- (De- I. 6) + mentir-.— 
L. mentin to lie.] trans. To give the lie to ; to 
assert or prove to be false. 

1884 H. S. Wilson Shut. Hist. 330 With firmness, she de- 
mented and disproved the lie. 

t Deme'ntate, a. Ohs. fad. L. dementat-us, 
pa. pple. of dimentare to Dement.] Driven mad, 
crazed, demented. 

1640 Intentions of Armie Scott. 7 The plots of our de- 
mentat adversaries. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Kelig. A Men 1 11. 1 
leaving and dementate Persons. 


liementaxe v. [L ppi. stem o 

L. dementdre to Dement.] = Dement v. 1 ? Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 44/ 
Daphmsinsatta , which had a secret quality to dementatt 
2664 H. Moke Myst. Iniq. 566 To .. inflame you, and de 
mentate you to your own ruine. X722 Wollaston Reli « 
.Vat. v . 107 , 1 speak not.here of men dementated with wine 
1829 Southey Sir T. More -(1831} U. 86 Those whom th 
Prince of this World.. dementates. 


Hence Deme*ntated ppl. a. — Dementate a., 
Demented ; Deme*ntating ppl. a. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 195 In the demenlating furies of 
divination. 1716 M. Davies At hen. Brit. III. Dissert. 
Physick 38 Thinking the demenlating Disaster of those 
young Ladies was caus’d . . by their being drunk. 1726 
Dc Foe Hist. Devil 1. xi. (1840) 172 The blind dementated 
world. 1813 Q. Rev. IX, 419 Some, .seem to have been per- 
fectly dementated. 

Dementation (d("mentc I 'j3n). [ad. med.L. 
dementation-em (Da Cange), n. of action from dJ- 
mentarc to Dement.] The action of elementing; 
the fact or condition of being demented ; madness, 
infatuation. 

1617 Donne Serm. cxxxviii, Wks. 1839. V. 469 And then 
lastly, .they come to that infatuation, that Dementation, as 
that they lose [etc.]. 1680 Baxter Cath. Corns min. (1684)35 
Dementation goeth before Perdition. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 610 note, The ‘ strong delusion * of the English version 
is a happy expression ; it is . . judicial infatuation, the de- 
mentation before doom. 1889 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 486 This policy may be called one of dementation. 

+ Deme'ntative, a. Ohs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dementdre + -ive.] Characterized by madness. 

1685 H. More Paralifi. Prophet. 398 Their dementative 
Anger and Rage. ( 

Demented (d/me *n ted),///, a. [f. D ementi. 
+ -ed 1 ; corresp. to L. dementdtus Dementate.] 
Out of one’s mind, crazed, mad ; infatuated. 

1644 J. Maxwell Sacr. Regum Maj. 105 Who can be so 
demented, as . . to . . runne the hazard of totall ruine. 1726 
De Foe Hist. Droit 11. x. (1840) 343 All their demented 
lunatic tricks. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xii. Is the man de- 
mented? 1885 J. Payn Talk of To7vn II. 248 He threw 
himself out of the room like one demented, 
b. Affected with dementia. 

1858 CorLAND Diet. Med. II. 462 Maniacs and mono- 
maniacs are carried away . . by illusions and hallucinations 
. . the demented person neither imagines nor supposes any- 
thing. 1878 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. II. 33 There is a 
group of demented patients, in whom the mind is almost 
extinguished. 1883 Quain Diet. hied. s.v. Dementia, Fewer 
are left to reach the demented stage. 

Hence Deme*nteclly adv., Deme ntedness. 
xBgx Melbourne Punch 4 June_ 365/4 Those behind., 
hurled themselves dementedly against those in front. . 1876 
G. Meredith Beauch. Career 228 A delusion amounting to 
dementedness. 

Demen tholize, -ed: see De- II. 1. 

II Dementia (d/memjia). [L. n. of state from 
demens , dementem : see Dement a . First used to 
render the term dtmencc of Pinel. Formerly Eng- 
lished as Demency.] 

1 . Med. A species of insanity characterized by 
failure or loss of the mental powers ; usually con- 
sequent on other forms of insanity, mental shock, 
various diseases, etc. 

1806 D. Davis tr. PineVs Treat. Insanity 252 To cause 
periodical and curable mania to degenerate into dementia 
or idiotism. 1840 Tweedie Syst. Bract. Med. IL 107 
A state ..which French writers after Pinel have denomi- 
nated dlmence. English writers have translated this tenn 
into dementia. 1851 HoOrcR Vade Mccum (1858) 131 ‘Hj- 
sudden attacks of dementia produce a state of mind nearly 
allied to idiocy. 1874 M audsley Respons . in Meat. Bis. nr. 

73 When his memory is impaired, his feelings quenched, his 

intelligence enfeebled or extinct, he is said to be suffering 
from dementia. 

' 2 . gen. Infatuation under the influence of which 
the judgement is as it were paralysed. 

1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 130 Emissaries ..suc- 
ceeded in persuading them — such the dementia of the night 
— that Robespierre was a Royalist agent. 

F Demcntie, sb. Obs. [a. obs. F. demntic 
(1587. in Godef.) = mod.F. ddmenti giving of the 
lie, f. dil mentir = Dement v. 2 ] The giving ony 
one the lie. (Now only as French, dtmenti (de- 
mantz).) Hence F^eme^tie v. trans., to give 
the lie to, belie ; = Dement v. 2 

1594 S avi olo Practice w. Vja, To come to tlie ende 
this Treatise cf Dementies or giuing the lie. Ibid. V ij 
I come directly to bee dementied, and so consequentiye 
muste become Challenger. [1698 Vanbrugh Proy . Wife >• u> 
The very looking-glass gives her the dimenti. * 7°7 
Raby in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 42 As for his 
Person, he did not dementir [j/c] y e Description I had of him. 
1771 H. Walfole Lett, to H. Mann 8 May, I will run 
risk of having a dimenti. 1883 Times Dec. jStanf.', r 
elaborate affectation of candour which distinguishes the 
official dimeuti.1 

Deme*ntify, v. rare. [f. L. dhnent-ein Dement 
a. + -fy.] = Dement v. x 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 420 Dementifying bigotry cr 
self-important humility. 

Demension, -tion, obs. forms of Dimension. 
Demeore, ME. form of Demur vb. and sb. 
Deme’phitize, v. rare- 0 , [f. De- IL ’ + 
Mephit-io + -IZE.] trans. • To purify from ft™ 1 
unwholesome air’ (Webster 1S2S). Hence Do 
znepliitiz.vtioii (Med. Repository, cited tbidi). 
Demer, obs. form of Deemeu, judge. 

1510 Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. xv. E vj, A presumptuous . . 
demer of other men. 

Demere, ME. form of Demur, delay. 

F Demerge (d/mSud^), v. Obs. [ad. L. dc- 
mcrgZre to plunge down into, submerge, fi Of- 
I. x + merge re to plunge, dip. Cf. also OF. dc- 
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mergier (14-1 5th c.).] trails. To plunge, im- 
merse. 

c 1610 Donne Wks. 1839 VI. 347 Our Soules demerged into 
those bodies are allowed to partake Earthly pleasures. 1669 
Boyle Contn. Nrtv. Exp. 11. (1682) 23 Air breaking forth 
through the Water, in which it was demerged. 

Demerit (d/me’rit),-j£. [a. F. dhnirite , or ad. 

L. denier it inn , f. ppl. stem of L. de merer! to merit, 
deserve, f. De- I. 3 + merer i to deserve, mcriinm 
desert, merit. In .Romanic the prefix appears to 
have been taken in a privative sense (De- I. 6), 
hence med.L. de/neritum ■ fault, It. demerit 0, F. 
dhnirite (14th c. in Littr£) ‘desert, merite, deset u- 
ing ; also (the contrarie) a disseruice, demerite, 
misdeed . . (in which sence it is most commonly 
used at this day) ’, Cotgr.] 

f 1 . Merit, desert, deserving (in a good or in- 
different sense). Freq. in//. Obs . 

1399 Rolls of Par It. III. 424/1 Your owne Wordes . . that 
ye were not worthy. . ne able, for to governe for your owne 
Demerites. 1447 Will of Hen. VI in Carter King's Coll. 
Chapelt . 13 His. most fereful and last dome when every man 
shal .. be examined and demed after his demeritees.' 1490 
Caxton Eneydos , xxiv. 91 A mercyfull god and pyteous 
wylle retrybue hym iustely alle after his demeryte. 1548 
HallC/wwi. 151 b. For his demerites, called the good duke 
of Gloucester. 1548 TJdall Erasm. Paraphr. Luke 3 a, 
Your demerites are so ferre aboue all prayses of man. 1603 
Holland Plutarch' s Mor. 233 Worldly happines beyond all 
reason and demerit. 1607 Shaks. CVir. 1. i.276 Opinion that 
so stickes on Marcius, shall Of his demerits rob Cominius. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Erontena Ep. Ded. Aiijb, 
Considering your known noble demerits, and princely cour- 
tesie. X731 Gay in Swift’s Lett. Wks. 1841 II. 665 Envy not 
the demerits of those who are most conspicuously distin- 
guished. 

+ b. That by which one obtains merit ; a meri- 
torious or deserving act. Obs , 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scotl. Pref., What thanks then., 
for these his notable demerits ought our Protector to receive 
of his? 1601 Holland Pliny I. 456 It is reputed a singular 
demerit and gracious act, not to kill a citizen of Rome. 1655 

M. Carter Hon. R ediv. (1660) 8 The first atchiever in any 
Stock whatever, was a new man ennobled for some demerit. 

2 . Desert in a bad sense : quality deserving blame 
or punishment; ill-desert; censurable conduct: 
opposed to merit. In later use, sometimes, defi- 
ciency or want of merit. 

1509 Barclay of Folys (1570) ?? iij, To assemble these 
fooles in one bande, And their demerites worthily to note. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. (1656) 1. § 53 The one 
being so far bej'ond our deserts, the other so infinitely below 
our demerits. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xiv. 193 The 
least sin is of infinite demerit ; because it breaketh the 
union between God and the soul. 1700 Dryden Fables , 
Meleager A ial. 327 Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 155 God teach me hu- 
mility, and to know my own demerit ! 1851 Dixon W. Penn 
xxxii. (1872)308 It is no demerit in Penn that he did not see 
at oncethe evil. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 357 The 
rationalistic doctrine of personal merit and demerit. 

f b. ‘A blameworthy act, sin, offence. (Almost 
always in //.) Obs. 

1485 Act,\ Hen. VII , c. 4 Priests .. culpable, or by their 
Demerits openly reported of incontinent living in their 
Bodies. 1494 Fabyan vii. 507 Some there were that for 
theyr demerytys were adiugyd to perpetuall prysone. 1549 
Cornpl. Scot. iii. 27 That samyn boreau is stikkit or hangit 
eftiruart for his cruel demerit^. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 
226 Not for their owne demerits, but for mine Fell slaughter 
on their soules. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods , A fisc. Poems 
lvi, There is no father that for one demerit, Or two, or three, 
a son will disinherit. 

c. traiisf. As a quality of things : Fault, defect. 
1832 Lewis Use f Ab. Pol. Terms vi. 62 The merits or 
demerits of hereditary royalty. 1B55 Singleton Virgil 
I. Pref. 2 Which has, it may be, the demerit of being new. 

1 3 . That which is merited {esp. for ill doing) ; 
desert ; punishment deserved. Obs. 

1621 Cade Serin. 12 But Ahab..had quickly his demerits, 
being destroyed, and al his seed. 1728 IVodrow Corr . (1843) 
III. 393 Many members of the Assembly thought deposition 
the demerit of what was already found. 

Demerit (dfrnevit), v. Obs . or arch. [f. L. 
demerit-, ppl. stem , of - denierer I to deserve (see 
prec.) ; partly after F. di merit er (16th c. in 
Hatzf.), to merit disapproval, ' fail to merit.] 

1 1 . tram . To merit, deserve, be worthy of (good 
or evil ; sometimes spec . the latter, and opposed to 
merit). Obs. 

* 53 8 J- Husee Let . J-'isct. Lisle 12 Jan. in Lisle Papers 
V. 19 The caitiff . . shall suffer such pains as he hath de- 
mented. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 If I have de- 
merited any love or thanke. x6iz_T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
iii. 7 Any matter or ineanes demeriting the fauour of God. 
1619 H. Hutton Fellies Anat, (1842) 2$ These are the sub- 
jects which demerit blame. 16S7 Tomlinson Ren oil's Disp. 
570 Those that compose. . Antidotaries. .think they demerit 
much praise. 1711 Bp. Wilson in Kebte Life lx. (1863)283 
Such sentence, .as the nature of your crime shall demerit. 

d* b. To obtain by merit, to earn (favour, love, 
etc.). Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades 25 They browght with them . . to de- 
merite the fauour of owre men great plentie of vytayles.. i6ti 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. § zzo^His Princely desire to 
aduance their weale, and demerit their loue.^ 1613 T. Godwin 
Rom. Antiq. (1674) 96 Noblemen ..sometimes, to demerit 
the Emperour his love endangered their lives in this fight, 
tc. To earn favour of (a person). - Obs. 

1597 T. King On Jonas (1618) 3S9 A Priest of Baal will cut 
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and Jaunce his owne flesh to demerite his idol!. 1612 T. 
Taylor Contnt. Titus iii. 5 The likeliest things to demerit 
God : as workes of righteousnesse. a 1656 Hales Gold. 
Kent. (1688) 37 To demerit by all courtesie the men of meaner 
Rank. 

f 2 . To deprive of merit, to take away the merit 
of, disparage. Obs. 

1576 Woolton Chr. Manual Civ. (L.\ Faith by her own 
dignity and worthiness doth not demerit justice and righteous, 
ness, a 1643 W. Cartwright Siege 1. i, My lofty widdow. 
Who, if that I had dignity, hath promis'd T' accept my per- 
son, will be hence demerited. 

3 . To fail to merit ; to deserve to lose or be with- 
out. Obs. or arch. 

1654 Cokaine Diattea iii. 217 Wherein hath the unfor- 
tunate Doricia demerited thy affections ? 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) V. xxxii. 208 A blessing that once was de- 
signed for him, and which he is not accused of demeriting 
by misbehaviour. 1865 Trench Synon.N. T. § 47 (1876) 163 
It is unearned and unmerited, or indeed demerited, as the 
faithful man will most freely acknowledge. 

f 4 . intr. To incur demerit or guilt; to merit 
disapproval or blame, deserve ill. Obs . 

_ 1604 Parsons 3 rd Pt. Three Convers.Eng. 122 The soules 
in Purgatory may meritt and demeritt ; nor are sure yet of 
their saluation. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone iv. ii, I will be 
tender to his reputation, How euer he demerit, a 
Barrow Semi. (1687) I. 478 For us, who deserved nothing 
from him, who had demerited so much against him. a 1734 
North Lives (1826) I. 96 For he was .. the kings servant 
already, and had not demerited, 

+ b. trails. To earn or incur in the way of demerit. 

1635 Shelford , Learned Disc . 140 (T.) Adam demerited 
but one sin to his posterity, viz. original, which cannot be 
augmented. 

Demeritorious (d/me:rito°Ti9s\ a. [f. De- 
merit after meritorious : cf. F. dhniritoire (15th c. 
in Hatzf.).] 

1 . Bringing demerit, ill-deserving, blameworthy; 
opp. to meritorious. 

1605 T. Bell Motives cone. Romish Faith 92 Good works 
are meritorious to such as be viatores and liue in this world ; 
and likewise euill workes demeritorious, a X670 Hacket 
Cent . Sertn. {1675)229 The ill use of it. .in those that perish 
is demeritorious. 1 871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 46 The 
demeritorious kind is illustrated by a wilful breach of the 
law. • x88z L. Stephen Science Ethics 279, 1 deserve blame, 
and my conduct is de-meritorious. 

1 2 . Failing to deserve, undeserving. Obs. rare. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xli, Some kind of endeavours are 
. .as effectual, as others are idle and impertinent or demeri- 
torious of God's grace to convert us. 

Hence Demerito-riously adv., according to ill- 
desert. 

rt 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Rom. viii. 6 The end and con- 
dition of all carnally-minded persons, .is death : always de- 
meritoriously, that which deserves death. 

+ Demerlayk. Obs. Forms: 3dweomerlak, 
-lac, 4 domorlayk, 4-5 demerlayk(e. [f. ME. 
dweomer :-OE. dwimer in gedwimor, -^illusion, 
phantasm, gedwimere juggler, sorcerer + ME. layk, 
Laik play, a. ON. leikr ( = OE. Idc). Cf. Dweo- 
mercr/EFT.] Magic, practice of occult art, juggler)'. 

cizoS Lav'. 270 pa sentfe Asscanius .. After heom 3end pat 
lond, pe cu)>en dweomerlakes song. Ibid. 11326 Tuhten to 
dce 3 e mid drenche oSer mid dweomerlace ooer mid steles 
bite, c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1578 Deuinores of demor- 
laykes pat dremes cowbe rede, a 1400-50 Alexander 414 
All pis demerlayke he did bot be pe aeuyllis craftis. 

t Demerse (dlmo-Js), v. Obs. [f. L. d enters-, 
ppl. stem of demcrgHre : see Demerge.] trails. 
To plunge down, immerse, submerge. 

x66z J. Sparrow tr. B chute's Rent.. Wks., 1 st Apol. to B. 
Tylckett-jz When it demersed it self into the Center, to hide 
it self from the Light of God. 1669 Boyle Contn. New. Exp. 
11.(1682) 22 The Recteverwas demersed under the water all 
this night. 1691 E. Taylor tr. Behme's Theos. Philos. 369 
And demerse itself solely into the single Love of God. 

+ DemeTSe, a. Bot . Obs. [ad. L. demersus, 
pa. pple. of demerge re. ] =next. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Detnersuni folium , a demerse 
leaf, .frequent in aquatic plants. 

Demersed (dzmovst), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ed.] Plunged down, immersed. In Bot. (repr. L. 
demersus): Growing beneath the water, submerged, 

1866 Treas. Bot., Demersed, buried beneath water. 

D emersion (d/moujbn). Obs. or rare. [ad. L. 
demcrsion-cm, n. of action from demergere : see 
Demerge. (Occurs also in I5~i6th c. French.)] 
Plunging in, immersion; submergence, drowning. 

2692 Ray Dissol. World m. v. (1732) 360 This Sinking and 
Demersion of buildings. 1727 BaileyvoI. II, D emersion, 
(with Chymists) the putting any Medicine into a dissolving 
Liquor. 1807 Robinson A rchasol. Gr.rca 1. xx. 93 KoraTroi - 
Titmor, demersion, or drowning in the sea. 1820 W. Taylor 
in Robberds Mem. 1 1 . 507 He was .. muddled with mathe- 
matics, to whom they were always a sentence of intellectual 
demersion. 

Deme-smerize, v. [f. Dn-II.i. + Mesmerize.] 
To bring out of the mesmeric state. Hence De- 
me-smerizing vbl. sb. and ft'l. a . ; also D ernes- 
xnerizivtion. 

1855 Smedley Occult Sciences 23s note. The eyelids .. re- 
quired to be set at liberty by the demesmerizing process. 
1866 Guide Elgin Cathedral ii. 158 The demesmerising 
reappearance of the sheriff released the party from their 
rigidity. 1870 Eng. Mech. 4 Feb. 508/1 He will find it very 
difficult to demesmerise his subjects. 


Demesne (d/mF»*n, d/mrn). Forms; 4-7 de- 
meyn, -e, 4-8 demayn, -e, 5 demene, -eigne, 
5-6 demeine, 6- demain(e, 6-8 demean(e, 7-8 
demeasne, demesn, 7- demesne, [a. Anglo-F. 
dcmeyite , -eine, - eigne , -cue, later demesne = OF. 
demeine , - aitie , - oitte , originally a subst. use of the 
adj. demettie , demeigite , demeine , -aine, -oine, etc., 
belonging to a lord, seigneurial, domanial, of 
the nature of private property, own, proper:— 
L. dominic-us, - urn of or belonging to a lord or 
master, f. dominus lord ; see in Du Cange domini- 
ons ‘ proprius ’ , dominicum 1 proprietas, domnnium, 
quod ad dominum spectatV Demesne is thus a 
differentiated spelling of the word Domain, q.v. 
Though the correct Latin equivalent was domini- 
cum j in med.L. it was often represented by domi- 
nium, or by domanium , a latinized form of the ver- 
nacular word. 

The Anglo-French spelling demesne of the law-books, and 
17th c. legal antiquaries, was partly merely graphic (the 
quiescence of original $ before a consonant leading to the 
insertion of a non-etymological s to indicate a long vowel *, 
as in mesne = OF. nteien, vtcen, mean, mod. F. mayen\ 
partly perhaps influenced by association with mesne itself, 
in ‘mesne lord’, or with inesnie i-ntansiondtah Ouse, house- 
hold establishment. Demesne land was app. viewed by some 
as terra matisionatica , land attached to the mansion or sup- 
porting the owner and his household. Perhaps also Bracton’s 
words (see sense 3) gave the notion that the word had some 
connexion with mensa. The prevailing pronunciation in the 
dictionaries and in the modern poets is dlmr'n ; but dlmr^n 
is also in good legal and general use, and is historically 
preferable : cf. the variant form domain .] 

X. Possession. 


[In Germanic, including English, law, the primary idea in 
relation to property is possession , not ownership (= Roman 
dominium ), as we now understand it. Hence, derivatives 
of L. dominium and froprietas became in mediaeval law 
chiefly or even exclusively associated with possession. (Sir 
F. Pollock.)] 

1 . Law. Possession (of real estate) as one’s own. 
Chiefly in the phrase to hold in demesne ( tenere in 
dominico ), i. e. in .one’s own hands as possessor by 
free tenure. (Formerly sometimes in pi. by con- 
fusion with senses in II.) 

Applied either to the absolute ownership of the king, or 
to the tenure of the person who held land to his own use, 
mediately or immediately from the king. Opposed to ‘to 
hold in service’ ( tenere in serzdtio): if A held lands, im- 
mediately or mediately of the king, part of which he retained 
in his own hands, and part of which were in turn held of him 
by B, lie was said to hold the former ‘ in demesne and the 
latter ‘in service’. B, in his turn, might hold his portion 
wholly ‘ in demesne or partly also 4 in service ’ by admitting 
a tenant under him. In every case, the ultimate (free) 
holder, ‘ the person who stands at the bottom of the scale, 
who seems most like an owner of the land, and wlm has 
a general right of doing what he pleases with it, is said to 
hold the land in demesne’. Prof. F. W. Maitland. 

[1292 Britton hi. xv. § 1 Car en demeyne porrount estre 
tenuz terres et rentes, en fee, et a terme de vie. Ales demeyne 
proprement est tenement qe chescun tient severalmcnt en 
fee. .Et demeyne si est dit a la difference de ceo qe est tenti 
en seignurie ou en service, ou en commun ovekes autres. 
transl. For in demeyne may be held lands and rents, in fee 
and for term of life. But demeyne is properly a tenement 
which is held severally in fee. . The word demeyne is also used 
in distinction from that which is holden in seignory or service, 
or in common with others.] c 1330 R v Brunnf. Chron. (x8xo) 7 
Romeyns, That wan it [Britain] of Casbalan in to her 
demeyns. c 1449 Pecocn Repr. 111. iii. 290 Tho whiche thei 
helden in her owne demenys. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxii. 257 All other thynges comprised in this present 
article of Merle and of Calais we.. hold them in demayn. 
1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 466 The Alanor of 
Hethe. .which the King now hath in demeane. x6xz Davies 
Why Irclaiut , etc. (1787) 120 When the Duke of Normandy 
had conquered England.. he. .gave not away whole shires 
and counties in demesne to any of his servitors. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. xiv. § 32 Had not some Laws of Pro- 
vision now been made, England had long since been turned 
part of S* Peters Patrimony in demeans. 1672 Leycester 
in Ormerod Cheshire (z8So) I. rz The names of such towns. . 
as Earl Hugh held in demaine at that^timc ; 1876 Freeman 
Norm . Conq. V. xxii. 8 A terrier of a gigantic manor, setting 
out the lands held in demesne by the lord. 

b. In his demesne as of fee {in dominico suo lit 
de feodd ) : in possession as an estate of inheritance. 

Not applied to things incapable of physical possession, 
such as an advowson, for which the phrase is ut deft™?' 
or ut de feodo et jure. (Elphinstone, etc. / nterpr. vffJeeas, 
18S5, 571-2.) The phrase is quite erroneously explained u> 
Cowell, Interp. s.v. Deniable. „ 

[1292 Britton i. xxl § 4 Terres.. qe 1! ne a^omt e 0 
demeyne cum de fee. transl. Which they held 
demesne as of fee.] 1491 Act 7 tf en ; 1 

gode ..as if the King were seised Prc-imh. 

demesne as of fee. 151* Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. « 

[They] enteryd into the sayd xTvI 

seased in ther demean as of Fee in £ e jc C (i his 

dem^i f^of^^eJs 'CoKEVN l \^ 2 

P~prfA\:" S S'h« - died seised of .he 

Land in his demeasne as of fee. 

c. In ancient demesne : see 4. 

+ 9 transf and fie. Possession ; dominion, power, 

f Z. tratisj. an Jh> d hro d k H; , t . 3n Xo h3vc 

C(IAL .> EI , McnVs T _ (7 . 

yn demayn o world w-eelded in his demeyne [r.r. 

Al,sandre..Thal : To foide rre 

m “ThOTgM re^-ne. Which Love hath caught^. Ins 
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demeyne. 14. . Epiph . in Twiddle's Vis . 113 Sche that hath 
heven iniur demeyn. 1508 Will o/Paytie (Somerset Ho.) 
[Goods that Jesu] hath sufired me to haue in my demay n 
in this worlde. a 1541 Wyatt Poet . IV ks . (i 85 i) 56 Since 
that thou hast My heart in thy demain, For service true. 
r 747 Carte Hist . Png . I, 32 Such was the place the Druids 
chose for their habitation, and they seem to have enjoyed it 
in demesne. 

II. A possession ; an estate possessed. 

3 . An estate held in demesne : land possessed 
or occupied by the owner himself, and not held of 
him by any subordinate tenant, a. In the wider 
sense, applied to all land not held of the owner by 
freehold tenants, i. e. including lands held of him 
by villein or copyhold tenure, b. In a more re- 
stricted sense, excluding the land held by the vil- 
leins or copyholders, and applied only to that 
actually occupied or held ‘ in hand ’ by the owner. 
(Cf. Vinogradoff, Villainage in Engl. 223-4.)' 
Hence, c. in modem use, The land immediately 
attached to a mansion, and held along with it for 
use or pleasure ; the park, chase, home-farm, etc. 

[CX250 Br acton* iv. ili. ix. § 5 Est autem Dominicum, quod 
quis habet ad mensam suam & proprie, sicut sunt Bordlands 
Anglice. Item dicitur Dominicum Yillenagium, quod traditur 
villams, quod quis tempestivfe & intempestive sumere possit 
pro voluntate sua & revocare. 1292 Britton i. xix. § 1 Queus 
demeynes nous tenoms en nostre meyn en cel countd. transl. 
What demeynes in the same county we hold in our hands.] 
XT98 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. I. (Tollem. MS.), ‘Prce- 
clium ’is a felde ofac demayn, fat an Iwsbonde ordeyne)? for 
him selfe, andchesej? tofore all oj>er. 1523 Fitzherb. Sun /. 2 
It is to be inquered how many feldesareof the demeyns and 
howe many acres are in euery felde. 1541 A ct 33 Hen. VII. I , 
c. 32 The tenauntes. . vpon the demeanes of the saide late 
monasteri. 1562 Act $Eliz. c. 21 § 1 Noblemen, -have im- 
parked, invironed and inclosed many Parcels of them said 
Demeans. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 145 Land in the 
Lords hands (whereof seuerall men hold by suite of Court) 
is termed a Mann or : the land considered apart from the 
seruice, is termed demesnes. 164* Termes de la Ley to? b, 
Demaines, or Demesnes, generally speaking according to 
the Law, be all the parts of any Manor which be not in 
the hands of freeholders of estate of inheritance, though they 
be occupied by Copiholders, Lessees for yeeres or for life, 
as well as tenant at will .. Yet in common speech that is 
ordinarily called Demesnes, which is neither free nor copy. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 47 Two material causes of a 
manor are demesnes and services. 

b, C. 1538 Leland I tin. I. 71 Sokbourne where as the 
Eldest House is of the Corners, with the Demains about 
of it, a Mile Cumpace of exceding plesaunt Ground. 1623 
Cockeram, Demaynes, the Lords Manor house. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 1. lit. 128 This Castle with the demean 
and territory belonging to it. 1732 Swift Proposal for A ct 
of Part. Wks. 1841 II. 123 Applying 100 acres of. .land that 
lies nearest his palace as a demesne for the convenience of 
his family. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby m. iv, A grassy de- 
mesne, which was called the Lower Park. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F.Holtxui, Except on the demesne immediately around the 
house, the timber had been mismanaged. 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst . vii. 194 Reserving to himself only the mansion and the 
demesne in its vicinity. 

d. Demesne of the Crown , Royal demesne : the 
private property of the Crown, Crown-lands. De- 
mesne of the State , State demesne : land held by 
the state or nation, and of which the revenues are 
appropriated to national purposes. 

1292 [see 4]. <*1460 Fortescuf. Abs. Lint. Mon. x, 

The Kyng off Ffraunce myght not sumtyme dyspende off 
his demaynes, as in lordeshippes, and oJ>er patrimonie 
peculier, so mich'as myght tho the Kynge off England. 
a 1577 Sir T. Smith Comnnv . Eng. (1609) 69 The revenues 
of the crowne, as well that which came of patrimonie, 
which we call the demeasnes. 1380 North Plutarch 
(1676) 684 Part also they [the Romans] reserved to their 
State as a demean. 1650 Fuller Pisgnh 11. 57 Converting 
them into demeans of his Crown. 1698 Sydney Disc. 
Govt. iii. § 29 (1704) 360 According to the known maxim 
of the State, that the demeasnes of the Crown . . cannot 
be alienated. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scoil. I. in. 226 
These were part of the royal desmesnes. 1832 \V. Irving 
Alhambra I. 40 The Alhambra continued a royal demesne, 
and was occasionally inhabited by the Castilian monarchs. 
1838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1846) I. xiv. 271 The mass of 
the conquered territory was left as the demesne of the State. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6. 89 The bulk of the cities 
were situated in the royal demesne. 

4 . Ancient demesne : a demesne possessed from 
ancient times ; spec, the ancient demesne of the 
crown, i.e. that property which belonged to the 
king at the Norman Conquest, as recorded in 
Domesday-book, called in 1 Edw. VI. c. 4 ‘his 
ancient possessions \ The tenants of such lands 
had various privileges, hence the phrase came to 
be applied elliptical ly to their tenure, as in tenants 
in or by ancient demesne , to plead ancient demesne. 

[1292 Britton iii. ii. § 12 Auncienes demeynes sount terres 
de nos veuz maners annex a nostre Coroune, en les queles 
demeynes demurent acunes gentz fraunchement par chartre 
feflez, et ceux sount nos frauncs tenauntz. transl. Ancient 
demeynes are lands which were part of the ancient manors 
annexed to our Crown, in which demeynes dwell some who 
have been freely enfeoffed by charter,— and these are free 
tenants.] *5 x* Act 13 Hen. VIII , Sint. Ireland (1621) 73 
Any person, .seised of lands.. in fee simple, fee taile, or for 
termeoflife,copyholde,and auncientdemeane. *577 Han mer 
Anc.Eccl. Hist. (1619) 177 The sundry and ancient demaines 
of husbandmen were quite done away. x6$t G. W. tr. 
Cmyelts Inst. 94 The service of ancient Demesn is that 
which the tenants of the ancient Demesnes of the King 
performed. Now ancient Demesne is all that which was 


immediately held of the King St. Edward, or William the 
Conquerour. 1708 Termes de la Ley 40 Ancient demesne or 
demayn is a certain Tenure whereby all Mannors belonging 
to the Crown in the days of William the Conqueror were held. 
18x0 in Risdon's Sunt. Devon App. 17 Places, .priviledged, 
and free from Tax and Toll ..some by ancient Demesne. 
1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi /V/V/Jted. 4) II. 693 Application 
was made for leave to plead ancient demesne. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 116 Tenants in ancient demesne could not 
sue or be sued for their lands in the King’s courts. 

Jig. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. x8 b, Custome encreaseth 
natures wilt, and maketh by auncient demeane thynges to 
bee justly observed whiche nature hath appoyncted. 

5. By extension : a. The land or territory subject 
to a king or prince ; the territory or dominion of a 
sovereign or state ; a Domain. 

X387 Tbevjsa Higden (Rolls) I. 201 A lond in fa myddel 
bitwene b e demeynnes of Rome and Apulia. 1659 B. Harris 
Parival's Iron Age 53The Low-countries,which had formerly 
been of the Demaynes of France. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. 
i. 3 Jane Albret Queen of Navarre, a great Fautress to 
those of the Reformed Religion, .desirous to draw all places 
within her demean into the same perswasion. 1871 Brown- 
ing Ralaust . 1464 And I was son to thee, recipient due Of 
sceptre and demesne. 

b. Landed property, an estate; usually pi. 
estates, lands. 

1584 Powel. Lloyds Cambria 123 Borough townes with 
the Demeanes of the same. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. in. 
v. 182 A Gentleman of Noble Parentage, Of faire demeanes. 
1598 Barckley Relic. Man (1631) 359 Whose house should 
contain no greater circuit than Cincinnatus’ demaines. 1607 
G. Wilkins Alts. Enforced Marriage in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 
473 Our demesnes fay near together. 1735 Somer ville Chase 

I. 104 By smiling Fortune blest With large Demesnes, here- 
ditary Wealth. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 11. ii, The noble 
proprietor of this demesne had many of the virtues of his 
class. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 48 If he is rich, he buys' a demesne, and builds a hall. 

6. Jig. A district, region, territory ; Domain. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. ti. i. 20 By her Fine foote, 

Straight leg, and Quiuermg thigh, And the Demeanes, that 
there Adiacent lie. X659 Hammond On Ps . Ixxxiii. 12 Annot. 
416 These pastures and fat demeans of God. a 1821 Keats 
Sonti., Chapman's Homer , One wide expanse . . That deep- 
browed Homer ruled as his demesne [rime serene]. 1851 
Nichol- 4 xc//: 7 . Heav. 99 Alas l that the demesne of know- 
ledge is so uncleared. 

1 * 7 . pi. Estate, means. [Probably associated with 
the latter word.] Obs. 

1627-77 Ff.ltham Resolves t. liii. 84 In this fall of their 
melted demeans, they grow ashamed to be publicly seen 
come short of their wonted reuelling. 1629 Massinger 
Picture 1. i, You know How narrow our demeans are. 1650 
W. Brough Sacr. Pritic. (1659) 323 Can he want demeanes 
that is such a Prince? 

III. at t rib. or as adj. 

(The original OF. adjective use,=*own\ does not appear 
to have come into English ; it was common in Anglo-Fr. 
(e.g. 1292 Britton in. xx. § 3 Ne tint mie les tenementz en 
soen noun demeyne— transl. Did not hold the holdings" in 
his own name), and it persisted down to modem times, also, 
in a few technical phrases, e.g. son assault demesne , ‘fit 
was] his [the plaintiffs] own assault*, the common plea in 
justification on the ground of self-defence to an action for 
battery. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. II. 3 H.b/i s.v. Pleading, In an 
action of assault and battery [a man with leave of Court 
may plead] these three [pleas]: Not guilty, Son assault 
demesne, and the Statute of Limitations.] 

8. Of or pertaining to a demesne (3) : demesnial. 
I S33 St. Papers Hen . VIII , IV. 634 We brynt theis 
townes. .with many oder bysteadinges, and demayn places. 
1801 Strutt Sports 4- Past. 1. i. 14 Excepting only the king's 
own desme^n park. 1839 T. Stapleton Plumfton Corr. 
(Camden) p. xviii. Allowed to assart the demesne woods. x86x 
Times 10 Oct., Extensive demesne farms are occupied. ,by 
the larger proprietors. 

b. esp. in demesne lands , lands of a demesne. 

T 4- • Trctycc in IV. 0/ Henley's Hush. (1890) 44 Corne is 
sowen upon your demayn londis. 1558-9 Act 1 Elis. c . 19 
§ 2 Any the Demean JLandes commonly used or occupyed 
with any suche Mansion or Dwelling House. 1654 Fuller 
Semi, 49 King William, .caused a Survey-Booke to 
be made of all the Demesne Lands in England. 17x0 
Pride aux prig. Tithes iv. 193 The Grant of Tithes was 
not only for the King’s demain lands, but for all the 
lands of the whole Kingdom. 1846 Arnold Later Hist. 
/Cornell, x. 275 The State never lost its right of re-entering 
into the possession of its demesne lands, if the tenants, .ceased 
to occupy them. t86r Times 16 Oct., Most of the large 
farms, not demesne lands farmed by the proprietor, are 
under lease. 

Demesnial (d/meWiial, -mf-nial), a. [f. De- 
mesne, after manorial , etc. : see -ial.] Of or per- 
taining to a demesne ; domanial. 

1857 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4- Eng . II. 442 Austrasia con- 
tained the chief demesnial towns and cities . . of the Cario- 
vingian Sovereigns. 

+ Demtysg, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. demess ppl. 
stem of demetZre to mow down, reap.] To cut 
down (corn), to reap. 

**>57 Tomlinson Reno ids Disf. 315 Found in many fields 
when the segetives are demessed. 

Demester, obs. f. Deejister, De3ipsteii. 
Demetallize, demetricize : see De- II. 1. 
Demeuer, -meure, -mewre, etc., obs. IT. De- 
mure, etc, 

Demeyn(e, obs. f. Demean v.*. Demesne, 
Demi (de*mi), sb., a ., prefix. Also 5-6 dimi. 
[F. demi :—L. dtmidium half: see Dimidiate. 
The Fr. word is a sb. and adj., and much used in 
1 combination. It began to be used in English in 


the- 15th c. attrib. in Heraldry , and in the 1 6th e. 
in names of cannon, and soon passed to other uses. 
At first it was often written separately; hence it 
was also treated as a simple adj., and occasionally 
as a sb. (In certain uses the separate word survives 
as Demy, q.v.) But demi- is now almost alwajs 
hyphened to the word which it qualifies, and it has 
become to a large extent a living element, capable 
of being prefixed to almost any sb. (often also to 
adjs., and sometimes to verbs).] 

A. As separate word. (Formerly also demy.) 
X, adj. (or adv.) Half ; half-sized, diminutive. 

Now rare, 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 36 Also a bed of red and grene 
dimi Selour. i486 [see B. xj. 1556 J. H ey wood Spider 4 F. 
Iii, Cannons, double and demie. 1565 Jewel Def Afol: 
(1611) 202 Upon these few words, M. Harding is able to 
build up his Dimi Communion, his Priuate Masse, 1587 
M. Grove Pelops 4- Hipp . (18781 43 Ere that demi the vay 
The course had ouerpast. Ibid. 48 Ere that The day was 
demi past. 1594 T B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 377 
From hence spring demy and double tertians and quarts ties. 
*603 Knolles Hist. Turks [16 21) 688 The complaints of this 
barking demm man. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 218 This 
demy Quarantine. 1891 Daily News 29 June z(?for wools 
of the demi class there is a good demand «. In single demi 
wefts there is an average turnover. 

+ XI. as sb. A half. Chiefly ellipt. Obs. See 
also Demy. 

1501 Will of Stoyll (Somerset Ho.), A girdell cailid a 
Demye weying ij vnee large byTroye. 1604 E. Gmmstose 
H ist. Siege Osletid 90 Two whole Canons and three demies. 
1761 Bill 0/ Fare in Pennant London. (18x3)562, x Grand 
Pyramid of Demies of Shell fish of various Sorts. 

B. Demi- in combination. 

Among the chief groups of compounds are the 
following : 

1 . In Heraldry, etc., indicating the half-length 
figure of a man or animal, or the half of a charge 
or bearing: e.g. demi-angel, -figure , -forester , 
- horse , -lion, -man, - monk , - moor , -ram,' -virgin, 
- wyvern ; demi- belt, - pheon , -ship, etc. ; deml- 
vol, a single wing of a bird used as a bearing. 

i486 Bk. St. A l bans , Her. B v a, Demy is calde in armys 
halfe a best in the felde. 1882 Academy No. 513. 161 [Conse- 
cration] crosses . . consisting of *demi-angels holding shields. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. xxviii. § r (ed. j> 434 
Two *demi-belts pale-wise. Ibid. x. 55 In the Arms of the 
See of Oxford are three *demi-figures. 1856 Farmed s Mug, 
Jan. 68 A pair of., flower vases, with *demi-horses as 
handles, standing on square plinths. idioGuiLLfM Heraldry 
in. xv. (1660) 193 He beareth .. a *Demy Lyon Rampand. 
1696 Lond. Caz. No. 3229/4 Crest a Demy-Lion Regardant. 
1864 Boutell Her. xvii. § 2. 269 A *demi-monk grasping a 
scourge of knotted cords. 1686 P lot Stajfordsh. 344 
an iron hook or *demi-pheon ingrail'd within, a x66t Fuller 
Worthies 11. (1662) 290 A *Demi-ramme mounting Argent, 
armed Or. 1792 \V. Boys Hist. Sandwich 797 The old seal 
of mayoralty (of Dover J . . with four *demi-snips conjoined 
with Jour demi-lions. 1864 Boutell Her. xxi. § «. 3^ 
*demi virgin, couped below the shoulders. 1857 H. Aiks- 
worth M. Clitheroe 11. 277 A *demi-wyvern carved in stone. 

2 . In Costume, indicating an article of half the 
full size or length hence a definitely shorter or 
curtailed form of the article, as \ demi- cap, \ -collar, 
f - coronal \ + - gown , -robe, *{* -shirt, -train ; f demi* 
crown, a coronet. See also Demi-ceint, -girdle. 

1568 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. (1679)627/1 To see 
a foolish Courtier weare a *demy cappe, scant to cover the 
crowne of his head. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. i. 1 Order 
0/ Coronation). Marquesse Dorset, .on, his head, a *Bemy 
Coronall of Gold. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 1. 99 And 
if you doe nothing but change your cloath of gold for 3 
russet coate ; and your cut-work band for a *demy collar. 
1641 H ist. Rich. Illzig Having on his head a *demy Crown 
appointed for the degree of a Prince. 1480 Wardr. Acc - 
Edw. IV (1830) 124, Vj *demy gownes and a shorte loo5 c 
gowne. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. i. 7 Every of their 
footmen in demigowns, bare-headed. 1807 in Pall Noll 
Budget? Oct (1886) 30 /x A *demie robe of white Albany 
gauze. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 146 Under this garment 
they weare a smocke . . in length agreeing to our de m! * 
shirts. 18x8 La Belle A ssemblle XV 1 1. 36 Hessian robe 01 
white satin, with *demi-train. 1891 Daily Neivs 20 May 
3/1 Demi-trains are ordained by French couturiers to he 
worn in the street. _ . 

3 . In Arms and Annoitr, indicating a piece o» 
half the size of the full piece, or a reduced variety 
of the latter, forming a less complete covering ; as 
demi-brassard, -gardebras, a piece of plate- 
armour for the upper arm at the back ; demi' 
chamfron, a piece covering the face of the horse 
less completely than the chamfron ; demi-cuirass 
(see quot.) ; demi-jambe, a piece covering tn e 
front of the leg; demi- men tonniere, a menton- 
niere or chin-piece for the tilt covering the left side 
only; demi-pauldron, the smaller and lighter 
form of pauldron or shoulder-plate used in the enu 
of the 15th c. ; demi-pike = Half-pike; demi* 
placard, -placate, = demi-cuirass ; demi-suit, tbe 
suit of light armour used in and after the 15th c. » 
demi-vambrace, a piece of pi ate- arm our protect- 
ing the outside of the , fore-arm. See also DK Jir * 
lance, -pique. 

1874 Boutell Arms 4- Arm. viii. 147 A corslet °f 
formed of two pieces .. which enclosed and protected * 
body, front and back, above the waist, and as low down 
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the hips ; this may be called a *denti -cut rass. 1883 J. 
Hatton in Harper’s Mag. Nov. 849/1 The armor., ts a 
♦demi-suit worn in the days of Henry VIII. 

4 . In Artillery , distinguishing a piece of defi- 
nitely smaller size than the full-sized piece so 
named, as demz-bombard : see also Demi-cannon, 
-CULVER! N, -HAKE. 

5 . In Fortification, as demi-caponier, - distance , 
-parallel : see quots. Also Demi-bastion, -gorge, 
-LUKE, -REVETMENT. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. } *Demi-cnponniere , a construc- 
tion across the ditch, having but one parapet and glacis. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Demi-distance of Polygons . . 
is the distance between the outward Polygons and the 
Flank. 1851 J. S. M acaulay Field Fortif. 233 When arrived 
at about 150 yards from the enemy’s covered way, he forms 
other places of arms, called *demi-parallels. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Demi-parallel, shorter entrenchments thrown 
up between the main parallels of attack, for the protection 
of guards of the trenches. 

0 . In Military tactics , the Manage, etc., as 
*1* demi-hearse , - pesade , -pommada ; demi-brigade, 
the name given, under the first French Republic, to 
a regiment of infantry and artillery (Littre) ; see 
also Desk-bateau, -sap, -volte. 

1799 H tst. Europe in Ann. Reg. 7/1 The sons of the Mam- 
malukes..he brought into the *demi-brigades to supply 
the place of the French drummers. 1633 Barrifff. Mil. 
Discip. lxxvi. (1643) 210 The next firing m Front which I 
present unto you, is the ♦Demie-hear$e. 1B84 E.L. Anderson 
Mod. Horsemanship n.xvii. 154 The Greeks, .practised their 
horses in leaping, in the career . . and even in the *demi- 
pesade. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V, xxix, Springing into 
the air, he turned him about like a wind-mill, and made 
above a hundred frisks, turns, and *<jemi-pommadas. 

7 . In Weights , Measures , Coins , etc., as f demi- 
barrel , t - galonier , + -groat, - mark , -second, + -sex- 
tier, f -sovereign ; demi-ame, half an A am ; demi- 
farthing, a copper coin of Ceylon, of the value of 
half a farthing. 

1494 Act 11 He?t. VI/, c. 23 No such Merchant .. should 
put any Herring to Sale by Barrel, * Demy- Barrel, or Firkin. 
e 1740 Shenstone Economy \. 44 Ev’n for a Memi-groat, 
this open’d soul . . Revibrates quick. 1863 A. J. Horwood 
Year-bks. 30-1 Edw. I, Prcf. 26 note, Mr. Booth’s quaere . . 
as to the reason for the tender of the ♦demy-mark in a 
writ of right. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 248 
Mr. Delisle observed a fly . . which ran nearly three inches 
in a *demi-second, and in that space made 540 steps. 1817 
Cobbett Whs. XXXII. 142 Under the old-fashioned names 
of guineas and half-guineas, and not, as the newspapers told 
us . . under the name of sovereigns and *demi-sovereigns. 

8. With names of fabrics, stuffs, etc., usually in- 
dicating that they are half of inferior material ; as 
t demi-buckram, -lustre, + -worsted. Also Demi- 
castor. 

a 1563 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 100 Clothe him selfe with 
nothing els, but a ♦demie bukram cassok. 1880 Daily News 
8 Nov. 2/7 *Demi-lustres and Irish wools being relatively 
higher in price. 1536 A. Basset in Mrs. Green Lett. R. % 
Illust. Ladles 11 . 295 Send me some '‘demi worsted for a 
robe and a collar. 

9 . Music, f demi-cadence, an imperfect cadence, 
a half-close ; f demi-crotchet, a quaver ; f demi- 
ditone, a minor third (see Ditone) ; f demi- 
quaver, a semi-quaver. (All obs. and rare.) See 
also Demisemiquaver, -semitone, -tone. 

1828 Busby Mus. Manual, * Dcmi-Cndntcc, an expression 
used in contradistinction to Full-Cadence . . so a demi- 
cadence is always on some other than the key-note. 1659 
Leak IValemvks. 28 If you will you may put on *Demi 
Crochets, or Quavers.^ 1706 Phillips (ed Kersey), *Demi - 
ditone . . the same with Tierce .Minor. *753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Devtiditone , in music, is used by some for a 
third minor. 1669 Cokaine Death T. Pitkin gton Poems 79 
Whose Loss our trembling Heart such wise lament As they 
like Semi- and *Demi-quavers went. 3706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Demi-quaver, a Musical Note ; see Semi-quaver. 

10 . With names of material or geometrical 
figures : Half, semi- ; as demi-canal, - column , 
-cylinder (hence dcmi-cylindrical adj.), dcnii- 
dorne , i* -kill, metope , - orbit , -pillar , - plate , - tube ; 
f demi-globe, -sphere = hemisphere; demi- 
octagonal, -octangular, of the shape of half of 
an octagon. See also Demi-circle. 

1870 Rolleston Amtn. Life 20 The place .. taken by the 
*denu-cana!. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. A rehit. 1 1 . 38 An 
entire pillar of this form must have suggested the *demi- 
column. 1783 Gibbon Decl. t,-F. (1846) III. xl. 621 The altar 
.. was placed in the eastern recess, artificially built in the 
form of a *demic5 > linder. 1879 Sir G. G . Scott Led. A rehit. 

1. si The most normal and readily invented vault is. .of the 
continuous barrel or Memi-cylindrical form. i 85 z R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 410 Beneath an apex or *demi- 
dome, stands the rehc-shnne. 3794 G. Adams Nat. <$- Exp. 
Philos. III. xxxn. App. 327 The flat side of this ♦demi- 
globe. 1665 J. \VEBnStoue.Heug(t 725 ) r3I a mighty Heap 
in Form of a *Demi-hill. 3774 T. West Antiq. Furness 
US05) 362 The ruins of the chapter-house, with lour ♦demi- 
octangular buttresses in front. 1875 Croll Climate <$• T. 
■App. 537 The *demi-orbit, or . . the 1S0 0 comprehended be- 
twixt the two equinoxes. 1776 Land. <$■ Wesfm. Guide 13 
Four Gothic *Demi Pillars painted with blue Veins, and 
gilt Capitals. 3885 Athen.rum c8 Feb. 284/1 A ♦demiplate 
. .is never the second plate [of the ambulacra). 3826 Kirby 
Sc Sp. Entomol. {1828) III. xxxv. 573 A deep channel or 
“demitube. 

11 . With ordinary class-nouns, indicating a person 
or thing which has half the characteristics connoted 
by the name ; or is half this and half not, half- 
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and-half; hence sometimes with the sense ‘of equi- 
vocal quality or character * ; as demi-atheist, -Atlas, 
-beast, - beau , -bisque (Bisk sb.), -brute, -c so sura, 
-1 canon , crack (Crack sb. 1 1 -1 5), - Christian , - critic , 
-dandiprat, - deity , -devil, -doctor, -gentleman, -king, 
-lawyer, -millionaire, -Mohammedan, -Moor, -cnol, 
-pagan, -Pelagian (so -Pelagianism'), -priest, -pro- 
phetess, -savage, -urchin, -votary, - wolf ; + demi- 
damsel, -lady, -lass (rendering Sp. semidoncetla ) ; 
+demi-male, a eunuch. See also Demi-god, 
-ISLAND, -ISLE, -MONDE. 

3856 Boker Cataynos 1. i, Why talk you thus, you ♦demi- 
atheist? 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. 1. v. 23 The *demy Atlas 
of this Earth. 1849 J. W. Donaldson Theatre Greeks 252 
The composition of demigods with *demibeasts formed a 
di verting contrast, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Sub-beau, 
or *Demibeau, a wou’d-be-fine. 1799 W. Tooke Vino 
Russian Emp. II. 606 Destitute of the finer feelings of our 
nature, and a ♦demi-brute. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 382 This semi-pause may be called a *dcmi-ezsura. 
3732 Cooke Voy. toS. Sea 396 To the Cathedral belong ten 
Canons, .six * Demi-Canons, and six half Demi-Canons [etc ] 
1622 Massinger Virg. Mart . 11. i, Herein thou shewed’st 
thyself a perfect ♦demi-Christian too. 1674 S. Vincent 
Vug. Gallant's Acad. To Rdr. A vij b, Nay the Stationers 
themselves are turned *Demi-Criticks. 1756 Gray' s - 1 nn frill. 

I. 367 We the . . Demi-critics of the City of London, in 
Coffee-houses assembled. 1620 Shelton Quixr. iv. xvi. II. 
201 To this Hole came the two *demi-Dainsels. 1622 
Massinger Virg. Mart. 11. iii, Adieu, ♦demi-dandiprat, 
adieu ! 3640 T. Rawlins Rebellion in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 
74 A religious sacrifice of praise Unto thy ♦demi-deity. 1820 
Bykon Mar. Fal. n. i. 390 The demy.deity Alcides. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 301 Demand that ♦demy-Diuell, Why he 
hath thus ensnar’d my Soule and Body. 1823 W. Irving in 
Life <5* Lett. (3864) IV. 399 What demi-devils we.are to mar 
such scenes of quiet and loveliness with our passions ! *737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 90 *Demi-Doctors, who 
do more Mischief than all the right-knowing of the Pro- 
fession do good. x6rr Speed Hist . Gt. Brit . ix. vi. § 14 
But a ♦Demi-King, depriued of all Soueraignty ouer one half- 
deale of his Kingdome. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. iv. xvi. iD.), 
At this hole then this pair of ♦demdasses [rendered by 
Motteux and Ozell, 3757, *demy-ladies] planted them- 
selves. 3825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 3859 I. 45 
Chicaneries .. and delays of lawyers and *de mi-lawyers. 
3601 R. Johnson Kingd. § Comvrw. (1603) 235 Being a *demi 
Mahumetan. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 294 He was 
always called Aga, as are generally those *Demi-Males : 
every Eunuch is an Aga. 3614 Sylvester Du * Bartas, 
Pari. Vertues Royall 108 Those daring *Demi-Moores. 
162Z Massinger Virg. Mart. rr. i, As I am a *deini-jpagan, 
I sold the victuals. 3626 tr. Parallel Aiij, What kindred 
..hath Arminius .. with the *Demipelagians? Ibid. 
Dij, ♦Demipelagianisme is Pelaglanisme. 1590 L. Lloyd 
Diall Daies 38 So inspired by god Phoebus, that she was 
accompted and taken for a *demie Prophetesse. 1800 
Helena Wells C. Neville III. 318 The little *demi-savage 
gained so many friends. 3627 Drayton Aginconrt , etc. 173 
Other like Beasts yet had the feete of FowTes, That *Demy- 
Vrchins weare, and Demy-OwJes. 1663 Cowley Complaint 
vii. My gross Mistake, My self a *demy-Votary to make. 
360s Shaks. Macb. m. i. 94 As . . Mungrels, Spaniels, Curres . . 
and ♦Demy-Wolues are dipt All by the Name of Dogges. 

12 . With nouns of action, condition, state ; as 
demi-assignaiion , -atheism, -bob, -flexion , -incog- 
nito, - nudity , -premisses, -pronation, -relief, -result, 
-sacrilege, -translucence ; demi-metamorphosis 
( Entom .), partial metamorphosis, hemi-metabol- 
ism ; demi-toilet, half evening (or dinner) dress, 
not full dress. 

3667 G. Digby Elvira in Hazl. Dodsley • XV. 61 Such 
words imply Little less than a *demi-assignation. 1710 
Berkeley Prittc, Hum. Knovol. § 155 Sunk into a sort of 
♦Demy-atheism. 3842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Auto-da-fe, 
Returning his bow with a slight *demi-bob. 3808 Med. 
Jml. XIX. 8 1 ♦Demi-fiexion becomes at length as painful as 
the extension at full length. 3836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 
76/2 The fore-arm was in a state of demi-fiexion. 3891 Pall 
Mall G. 5 Mar. 1/2 When a Royal personage comes to 
Paris in ♦demi-incognito. 3816 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. l 
227 Loosely attired in the *demi»nudity of the Grecian 
costume. 1597 H° OKER Feel. Pol. v. Ixxx. (1611) 400 They 
iudge conclusions by ♦demipremises and halfe principles. 
1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 76/2 The fore-arm was in 
a state of *demi-pronation. 1874 Knight Diet . Meek., 
*Dc»n-reI:ef . . half raised, as if cut in two, and half only 
fixed to the plane. 16 iz W. Sclater Ministers Portion 29 
Popish ♦Demi-sacrilege had made seisure of tithes. 1828 
Scott Diary 17 May in Lockhart, I contrived to make a 
♦demi toilette at Holland House. 1880 Disraeli Endym. 
xxii. The sisters were in demi-toilet, which seemed artles<;, 
though in fact it was profoundly devised. 3849 C. Bronte 
Shirley v. 47 Dawn was just beginning to . . give a *demi- 
translucence to its opaque shadows. 

13 . With adjectives : as demi-heavenly, -high, 
-human, - Norman , -official, -pagan, - pectinate , 

- savage , - simple , - unenfranchised ; demi-equitant 
(Pot.) = Obvolute. (With most of these se mi- 
ls now the usual prefix.) 

3616 Sylvester Du Bartas , Tobacco Battered 536 *Demi- 
heav’nly, and most free by Birth. 1871 Figure Training 
120 We may go far before we meet with anything superior 
to the plain *demi-high button-boot now so much worn. 
1822 O’Connor Chron. Eri I. p. lxvii, These wretched 
mortals . . considered but *demi-human, the link between 
man and monkey. 1876 Tennyson Harold in. i, Our dear 
England Is ♦demi-Norman. 3804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

II. 275 These, - are surely inferior to the ♦demi-official letters 
of the second volume. 18x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 
203 The publications in the demi-official newspaper of this 
country. 3833 Chalmers Const. Man (3835! I. i. 304 The 
warfare of savage or *demisavage nations. ^ 3591 F. Sparry 
tr. Cation's Geomaneie 16S The one is simple, the vther 


♦demy simple. 1892 Wcstm. Gaz. 25 Feb, 2/2 Extracting 
verdicts from semi-disfranchised and *demi-unenfranchised 
constituencies. 

14 . With verbs and verbal derivatives : as \demi- 
coppsed, + * deify , + -digested, + -nattered, t - turned . 

x8z8 J. Wilson in Blachzv. Mag. XXIV. 286 He [the rider] 
becomes ♦demicorpsed with the noble animal. 1784 Coin ter 
Task v. 266 They *demi-deify and fume him so. 1660 F isher 
Rusticks A larm Wks. (1679)22910 thy meer ♦demi-digested 
demications against them. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 83 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse, As had he 
beene encorps’d and *demy-Natur'd With the braue Bcasr. 
3793 J. Williams Calm Exam. 74 Has the sphere of recti- 
tude been ♦demi-turned, and what was yesterday upright- 
ness, now antipodic? 

Demi- Atlas: see Demi- ii. 

I! Demi-bain (de'mib^'n). [Fr. ; =half bath.] 
= Diorr-BATFI. 1847 in Craig, 

t De •mi-bar. Obs . [Bar sb.1 2I.] Name for 
a kind of false dice. 

1592 Nobody Someb . (1878) 337 Those are called high 
Fulloms. .low Fulloms . . Those Demi-bars. .bar Sizeaces, 

Demi-bastion (de-mfibce-stian). Fortif. [Df.mi- 
5.] A work of the form of half a bastion, having 
one face and one flank. Hence Demi-'ba’stioned 
a., having demi-bastions. 

3695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3100/4 The Dutch were not able to 
maintain themselves in the Demi-Bastion. 1813 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg. 198/2 Against the demy-bastion on the south- 
eastern angle and the termination of the curtain of the 
southern face. 1832 Southey Hist. Pcnins. War III. 235 
Their efforts had been misdirected against the face of a 
demibastion. 3851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif 22 Of 
Demi-bastioned Forts. 

II Demi-bateau (de*mi|ba*to). [Fr. ; = half- 
boat : see Bateau.] A half-bateau used in con- 
structing pontoons. 

3853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 98 Tho=e 
[pontoonsj of greater breadth are formed by uniting two 
demi-bateaux at the broader ends so as to constitute an 
entire bateau. 

Demi-batb (de’mibaj)}. [Iran si. Fr. de mi -bain. ] 
A bath in which the body can be immersed only 


up to the loins. 1847 in Crajg. 

Demi-bombard, -brassard, -brigade : see 

Demi- 4, 3, 6. 

Demic (de’mik), a. itonce-wd. [f. Gr. lr\it-os 
district, country, people + -ic.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the people. 

3834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 263 Perhaps beauty is 
demic or epidemic here. 

Demi-cadence : see Demi- 9. 
t De:mi-ca*nnon. Obs. Also -canon, [a. 
F. demi-canon (16th c. in Littre) : see Demi- 4.] 
A kind of large gun formerly used, of about 6 A 
inches bore : see Cannon sb.i 2. 

1556 [see Demi «.]. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 3 188/2 They were answered 
againewith foure or five_ canons, and demi canons. 3587 
Harrison England n. xvi. (1877) 1. 281 The names of cur 
greatest ordinance. .Demie Canon six thousand pounds, and 
six inches and an halfe within the mouth. Cannon, scauen 
thousand pounds, and eight inches within the mouth. 3673 
Phil. Trans. VIII. 6040 In the Year 1672. July 9, there was 
cast a Demy-canon ; weighing 34 hundreds of weight. 1707 
Farquhar Beaux Strut . hi. ii, Her eyes. .Are demi-canons 
to be sure ; so I won't stand their battery’. 3735-6 Carte 
Ormonde I. 341 There were three demi-canon, two sakers, 
and one minion. 

b. attrib., as in demi-cannon cut , drake. (See 
Cut sb . 2 30 a, Drake.) 

3634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 165 She carries 16 pieces of 
ordinance, .four whole culverin drakes, and four iron demi- 
cannon drakes. 1642 in Rusbw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) l. I he 
Walls . . are singularly well fortified with Brass and Iron 
Guns, both Culverins and Demi-Cannon-Cuts. 
Demi-caponier: see Demj- 5. 

+ De-mica’stor. Obs. Also -caster, [a. F. 
demi-castor 1 chapeau dc poil de castor melange * 
(Racine 17th c.) : see Dan- 8, Castor 1 .] a. An 
inferior quality of beaver’s fur, or a mixture of 
beaver’s and other fur : usnally atlrib., as in dcrni- 
casfor hat. b. A hat made of this. 

3637 Lane. Wills II. 342 To W* Nickson one derm castor 
halt. C1645 Howell Lett. III. xi, In that more subtill air 
of yours tinsel 1 sometimes passes for tissue, Venice Beads 
for Perl, and Demicastors for Bevers. 17*3 C. King i>rt . 
Merck. II. 236 Beaver, Demicaslor, and Felt Hats, made 

a "i6s8 Cleveland Sir I. Prtshyjtr 58 tor for 
Mitred Authors, and defie Those Demicastors of i }* 

Demication : see Dimi-. 

f De-miceuit. Oh. Forms : dcmyccnt, 

-sent, dymyoeynt, -sent, dymfsent, dymysen, 
-son. [a. F. demi-ccint, demt-citnet, a halfc- 
girdle; a woman's girdle, whose foreprt ;s of 
gold or silner, and hinder of silke, &C. _ (Cotg 
f. demi- half f OF. ecieeh-T. emtun . > fiudfcj A 
eirdle having ornamental work onl} in the fro . 

CJ , t Wirhoute any oor*e of sfluer K 

, lifchr^lwAcc. St. Mary kill, London fNichoH 
detriment with a cheyne and a pommander and 
a rendfnL .538 Bury With (,8 ; °) *'T 

CT?d5-II of gold call, d a d r.cj Kc ~ 

^L 397 M>' dymj-son gjTdylle and my coralle t^ydes. 



DEMI-CIRCLE. 


DEMI-MONDE. 


Demi-chamfron : see Demi- 3. 

Demi-circle (de*mi|S3:ik’l). [Demi- 10.] 

■ 1 . A semicircle. Now rare. 

1654 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I- 3° 8 Mathematical and magical 
curiosities .. a balance on a demi-circle. 1662 Gerbier 
Princ. 2 How a Point, Line, Angle, Demi-circle . . must be 
made. 1726 Cavallier Man. izi. 385 The Hill being in 
the form or a Demi-Circle. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist, 
y Pop. xxi. § 11. 370 A demi-circle of glory edged with clouds. 

2 . Surveying. An instrument of semicircular form 
used for measuring angles. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech Demi-circle, .a modest substitute 
for the theodolite. 

Hence Demi-ci'rcular a., semicircular. 
iSai Lockhart Valerino I. ix. 146 The party might consist 
of about twenty, who reclined alongone demi-circular couch. 
Demi-coronal: seeDEMi-*2. 
f De*mi-cro:ss. Obs. [Demi- i, 10.] 

1 . The title of one of the degrees among the 
Knights of Malta. 

1788 Piet. Tour thro' Part of Europe yf* There are also some 
Demi-crosses, who, by express permission, are authorized 
to wear the golden cross with three points. 

2 . An instrument for taking altitudes : see quot. 

1 7S3 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., Demi-cross, an instrument 

used by the Dutch to take the sun's altitude, or that of 
a star at sea. .The Demi-cross is of this figure : J_. 

Demi-crotchet, -cuirass : see Demi- 9, 3. 
Demi-culverin (de-mi|k#Tverin). Obs. exc. 
Hist. [ad. F. demi-coitlevrine : see Demi- 4 and 
Culyerin.] A kind of cannon formerly in use, of 
about 4J inches bore. 

1587 Harrison England n. xvi. (1877) 1. 281 Demie Cul- 
uerijn weigheth three thousand pounds. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. m. i.They had planted mee three demi- 
culuerings, just in the mouth of the breach. 1611 Coryat 
Crudities 104 One . . was exceeding great . . about sixteene : 
foote long, made of brasse, a demy culverin. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 70. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) II. 372 The feild train of artillery in the Tower for 
Flanders . . are to consist of 23 pounders, 10 sakers, and 
8 demiculverins. 1772 Simes Mil. Guide , Demi-culverin. 

It is a very good, field piece. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. xvi. 685 Demiculverins from a ship of war were ranged 
along the parapets. 

attrib. 1634-5 Brereton Trcm. (1844) 165 She carries., 
six iron demtculverin drakes. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
vii. (1703* II. 219 Retiring about Demy Culvering shot behind 
a Stone Wall. 

Demi-damsel, -deify, -devil: see Demi- 11, 14. 
Demidiate: see Dimi-. 

Demi-distance, -ditone, -farthing, -galo- 
nier, -gardebras : see Demi- 5, 9, 7, 3. 
Demi-equitant : see Demi- i 3. 
tDemi-galliot, -galley ot. [Demi a . : cf. 
F. demi-gattre, It. mezza galea (Jal).] A small- 
sized galliot or brigantine formerly used in the 
Mediterranean. 

1632 W. Lithgow Trav. B. v. 180 This Tartaneta, or Demi 
galleyot, belonged to the He of Stagiro, aunciently Thasia. 

f De-mi- gau*ntlet. Sut-g., Obs. 

1706 Phillips Demi-gantlct, a sort of Bandage us'd in the 
setting of disjoynted I- ingers. 1823 in Crabbe Tcchn. Diet. 

t Demi-girdle. Obs . = Demiceint, q.v. 

150X [see Demi A. II.]. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (iZgo) 
155 A dymye gyrdell. 1535 Ibid. 370 A demye gyrdell. 
Demigod (de-migpd). [Demi- 11: rendering 
L. semideus.'] In ancient mythology, etc. : A being 
partly of divine nature, as one sprung from the 
intercourse of a deity and a mortal, or a man 
raised to divine rank ; a minor or inferior deity. 

*53° Palscr. 366 What so ever goddes or demye goddes 
that they be. 1580 North Plutarch (1676)278 They did 
sacrifice, .unto the demy-gods, Androcrates. .and Polyidus. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. P. m. ii. 115 What demie God Hath 
come so neere creation? 1667 Milton P . L. 1. 796 The 
great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim . . A thousand Demy- 
Gods on golden seats, Frequent and full. 17x2 Pope Vcr - 
tumnus 75 A thousand sylvans, demigods, and gods That 
haunt our mountains. 1874 Sayce Coy far. Philo l. viii. 307 
The gods and demi-gods of pagan antiquity. 1878 Emerson 
Misc. Papers , Fort, of Repub. Wks. (Bohn) III. 388 Ark- 
wright and Whitney were the demi-gods of cotton. 

De:tnigo’ddess. rare. [Demi- ii + goddess \ 
rendering L. semidea .] A female demigod. 

.3603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 498 The most antique 
demi-goddesses that ever were. 1788 Mrs. Huches Hen. 
ft l sab. 1. 74 Her whole appearance, .reminded the beholder 
of a nymph or demy goddess. 3836-48 B, D. Walsh Aris- 
to/k ., Cloudsi.lv, Or am I to think that the musical maids 
Are certain divine demigoddesses? 

Hence Deniigo'ddess-ship. 

1858 in Grosart's S/enser (1882) III. p. xciii.Upon Rosa- 
linde .. an affection of the demigoddess-ship . . is . . charged. 

Demi-gorge (de-mi igpMdg). Fort if. [Demi- 
50 That part of the internal polygon from the 
angle of the curtain to the centre of the bastion 
(or point where the lines of the two adjacent cur- 
tains intersect) ; forming half of the gorge or en- 
trance of the bastion. 

1706 m PaiLLips(ed. Kersey). 1755 T. Forbes in C. Gist’s 
(1B03) 3£i The length of the Curtains is about 30 feet, 
*tc Demigorgc of the Bastions about eighty. 1851 
J. S. M a cau lay Field Fortif. 29 Vauban strengthened the 
continued line with redans placed 260 yards apart, having 
30 yards of demigorge, and 44 yards of capital. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 267 Set off 40 yards on each 
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side of the re-entering angle of the counterscarp for their 
demi-gorges. P , 

f Demigraine. Obs. [a. OF. aemtgraine 
pomegranate: cf. F. grenade pomegranate, also 
name of a stuff.] Name of some textile fabric. 

1540 Ld. Trcas. A eels. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
*302 To be ane cote to the Fwle, vi quartcris Deme-grane 
and vi quarteris Frenche 3alIow. 

f Demigra’ne. Obs. [a. F. demigrainc 
(Cotgr.), var. of migraine , med.D. demigrdnia, for 
L. hemi crania, a. Gr. ijp.iKp6.viov pain on one side 
of the head.] = Hemicrania. 

. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 301 And for demigrania }>ou 
schalt lete blood in templis of his heed . . I hadde a 3ong 
man . . hadde demigrayn of hoot cause. 

t De'migrate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
demigrdre to migrate from, depart, f. De- I. 2 + 
migrdre to Migrate.] * intr. To remove to another 
place or dwelling; to migrate. 

1623 Cockeram, Demigrate , to change houses. 1651 Biggs 
New Disp. r 288 Hath it demigrated to another place? 
Hence tDemigra-tion. 

3623 Cockeram, Demigration , a changing of places, or 
houses. 1628 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis ? § 22 Are wee so foolish 
that . . wee will needs bring upon our selues . . the curse 
of Cain . . that is, of demi® ration ? 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. v, The reason . . of this sudden demigration. 

Demi-groat: see Demi- 7. 
f De*mi-ha:ke, -Hague. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
9 demy-hag. [Demi- 4.J A fire-arm used in the 
16th c. ; a smaller kind of Haque or Hackbut, 
Also called half-haque , half-hagg. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6 No person .. shall shote in 
anie crossebowe ? handgunne, hagbut or demy hake. _ [1549 
Compl. Scotl. vi. 41 Hagbutes of crocbe, half haggis, cul- 
verenis.] 3581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 477 If any 
person have . . used or kept . . any hagbut or demy hake. 
x8ox Strutt Sports <$- Past. 11. i. 52 In addition to the hand- 
guns, I meet with other instruments of like kind . . namely 
demy hags, or hag. butts. 3834 Penny Cycl. II. 373 ] 1 The 
demihaque was a kind of long pistol, the butt-encf of which 
was made to curve so as almost to become a semicircle. 

Demi-hearse : see Demi- 6. 

De :mi-hu’nter. Watchmaking . [Demi- ii.] 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 80 [A] Demi Hunter 
. . [is] a Watch case in which a glass of about half the 
diameter of the hunting cover is let into it. 

t Demi-island. Obs. Also -Hand. [Demi- 
11.] A peninsula. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxii. xxi. 822 Peloponnesus is a demie 
island [peninsula']. 1614 Raleigh Hist . World II. iv. vL 
§ 8. 245 He was kept vnder sure guard in a demie-Iland. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 111. (1673)2/2 It is a demy-Island, 
or Peninsula, environed on all sides with waters. 

Hence f Demi-i- slander, an inhabitant of a 
peninsula. 

a 1649 Erumm. of Hawth. Fam. Epist. Wks. (1711) 146 
We can hardly repair unto you demi-islanders, without 
dancing and tossing on your arm of the sea. 

t Demi-isle. Obs. = prec. 

1609 Holland A tun/. Marcell, xxil viii. 200 That Biland, 
or demy Isle which the Sindi inhabit. x6xo — Camden's 
Brit. 1. 189 From S. Michaels mount southward . . there is 
thrust forth a bi-land or demi-Isle. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoen's 
Lusiad 284 Southward sea-girt she forms a demi-isle. 
Demi-jambe : see Demi- 3. 

Demijohn (de’mitd^pn). Forms: 8 demijan, 
9 demijean, demi-john, demijohn. [In F. dame - 
jeanne (1694 Th. Corneille dame-jane , 1701 Fure- 
tiere Dame Jeanne, lit. ‘Dame Jane*) ; so Sp. dama- 
juana (as if Hama Juana) ; mod.Pr., in different 
dialects, damajana , damajano , damojano, dame- 
jano , dabajano , debajano ; Cat. damajana ; It. 
damigiana ; mod. Arabic IjLsrMi dama- 

jdnali, dtimajibtan, etc. in 19th c. lexicons. 

The current Eng. form is the result of popular perversion 
as m ‘ sparrow-grass ’ ; the earlier demijatt , demijean , ap- 
proach more closely to the F. and Romanic, whence the 
word was adopted. The original nationality and etymology 
of the word are disputed : see Rev. A. L. May hew in A cademy 
1 r T ct ■ * 8 93- Some have assumed the Arabic to be the source 
of the Romanic forms, and have sought to explain this as of 
j Persian origin, and derived from the name of the town 
| Damgkdn or Datttaghdn , a commercial em- 

porium S.E. of the Caspian. But this is not supported by 
any historical evidence ; moreover, the word does not occur in 
Persian dictionaries, nor in Arabic lexicons before the 19th c., 
and the unfixedness of its form ( ddmijdnati , da/najanatl, 
damajandli , damanjanat) points, in the opinion of Arabic 
scholars, to its recent adoption from some foreign language, 
probably from Levantine use of It. damigiana. Assuming 
the word to be Romanic, some have taken the Provencal 
and Catalan forms as the starting-point, and conjectured for 
these either a L. type *dimidicina from din/idium half (Alart 
Lang. Rom. Jan.1877), or the phrase de medidna of 
middle or mean (size) (m illustration of which Darmesteter 
cites from a 13th c. tariff of Narbonne the phrase ‘ ampolas 
de mieja megeira ’ =L. atnpullds de media tnensurd). But 
st JSE e stions fail to explain the initial da- prevalent in 
t • ’ on account of which M. Paul Meyer Oike 

Littre) thinks that all the Romanic forms are simply adapta- 
tions or transliterations of the French, this being simply 
Dame Jeanne ‘Dame Jane*, as a popular appellation (cf. 
Bella r/yttie, greybeard, etc.). This is also most in accord, 
ance with the historical evidence at present known, since 
the word occurs in French in the 17th c., while no trace of it 
equally early has been found elsewhere.] 

A large bottle with bulging body and narrow neck, 
holding from 3 to 10 (or, in extreme cases, 2 to 35) 


gallons, and usually cased in wicker- or rush-work, 
with one or two handles of the same, for convenience 
of transport. 

An ordinary size is 5 gallons. Demijohns of dear glass, of 
ovate- quadrilateral section in the body (14 X 26 inches diam.), 
are employed to export vinegar and spirits to the West 
Indies, ana are in common household use in the islands. 
The name is sometimes also given to vessels of earthenware 
or stoneware similarly cased. _ 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1776', Datitejeamte , a de- 
mi) an, or large bottle, containing about four or five gallons, 
covered with basket-work, and much used in merchant-ships. 
1803 Capt. Fellowes in Naval Chron. X. 183, I perceived 
one of the seamen emptying a demijean . . containing five 
gallons, [Not in Todd 1818, nor in Panlologta r8rg.] 1828 
Webster, Demijohn , a glass vessel or bottle enclosed in 
wicker-work. 1842 Dickens A mer. Notes (1850) 322/2 Two 
large stone jars in wicker cases, technically known as demi- 
johns. 1859 Leisure Hour No. 406. 626 Archy paraded 
round the table with a huge demijohn made of ungla2ed 
brick-earth. x88o Times 7 May 3 The price paid for them 
was said to be a ‘ demijohn ’ of rum. 1894 Letter fr. Messrs. 
Scrutton, Sons, <$• Co., We have at present 500 demijohns 
filled with vinegar going by one of our steamers to the West 
Indies. 

Comb. 388^ L. Olihiant Haifa (1887) 134 Cisterns. .some 
of them demijohn-shaped. 

Demi-lance (de'mijlans). Forms: 5 demye 
launce, 6 demy-, dome-, demi-, dimilaunce, 
dimilance, 6-7 demy-, 6-8 demilance, 7 demi* 
launce, 6-9 demi-lance, [a. F. demie lance (15th 
c. in Littr£) : cf. Demi- 3.] 

1 . A lance with short shaft, used in the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 487 Charlemagn . . 
helde a demye launce in hys hande. 1563-87 FoxeA tfM. 
(1596) 307/1 Who in the waie stroke the lord Gilbert Hum- 
sard such a blow with his demilance, that he feld both him 
and his horsse to the ground.^ 1598 Deloney Jacke Nfrvb, 
ii. 43 Fiftie tall men . . demilances in their hands. 1697 
Dryden Virgil vii. 1010 Light demi-lances from afar they 
throw, Fasten’d with leathern thongs, to gall the/be. 3877 
MissYonge Cameos III. xxx. 301 He struck him such a 
blow with his demi-lance as to unhorse him. 

attrib. 1658 J, Burbury Hist. Christina Alessandro 358 
His Holinesse likewise ordered that five of his demy-lance 
men should every day wait by turns on her Majesty. 

2 . A light horseman armed with a demilance. 
In the literal sense, obs. by 1600, exc. as historical ; 
in 17th c. often used humorously like ‘cavalier’. 

1544 Cranmer in M. Burrows l Vorthies A ll Souls v. ( 1 874) 
65 To send up one demy-launce well furnished. 156° Diurn. 
Occurrents (1833) 56 V ,n fute men and xviij 6 lycht horsemen 
and dimilances. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. § 48 Nine- 
teene Knights, sixe hundred demi-I.ances. 1631 Shirley 
Love's Cruelty in. ii, Be not angry, demi-lance. xySS Carte 
Hist. Eng. IV. 55 The forces under his command consisting 
of 600 demilances, 200 archers on horsebacke, 3000 on foot. 
3849 J.pRANT Kirkaldy ofGr. ix. 82 Kirkaldy with his troop 
of demi-lances accompanied this column of the army. 
Hence Demi -la*ncer= Demi-lance 2. 

1552 Huloet, Dimilauncer or bearer of a dimilaunce, 
lancearius. 1625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 40 The 
second Troope of Horse were called Launders or Demi- 
launders. 1767 Entick London I.* 452 A large body of 
demi-lancers in bright armour. 

Demi-lass: see Demi- ii. 

Demi ’lit arize, v. [f. De- II. i + Military 
+ -ize.] trails. To take away the military organ- 
ization from. (In quot. referring to the organization 
of the Austrian ‘ military frontier’). Hence De- 
mi-litariza-tion. 

1883 A. J. Ratterson in Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 1/2 Two out 
of the Croatian frontier regiments were demilitarized. But 
..the Hungarians, .delayed the process of demilitarization. 

_ Demilune (de*milh 7 n), sb. ( a .) [a. F. demilune, 
in 1 6-1 7th c. demie lune half moon : cf. Demi- 10.] 
+ 1 . gen. A ‘ half-moon’, a crescent. Obs. 
a X734 North Lives (1808) 1. 228 (D.) An immense mass of 
stone of the shape of a demilune, a X734 — Exam. lit. vn* 
§ 95.ri74°) 578 These stately Figures were planted in a 
Demilune about an huge Fire.. _ ^ ■ 

2 . Fortif. An outwork resembling a bastion with 
a crescent-shaped gorge, constructed to protect a 
bastion or curtain. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Dcyti-Lvnc, Half Moon, in for- 
tification, an outwork . . consisting of two faces, and two 
little flanks. 3870 Daily News 26 Sept., Demi-lunes have 
been constructed before the gates of Paris. 

3 . Physiol. Demilunes (crescents) of Giannuzzt 
or Hcidenhain : certain crescent- shaped proto- 
plasmic bodies found in the salivary glands. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Demilune of Giannuzzi , a granular 
mass of protoplasm, of semilunar form, which forms part 01 
the cell-contents of the salivary cells. 

B. adj . Crescent-shaped, semilunar. 

1885 Proc . R . Soc. 19 Mar. 215 The demilune cells and the 
serous cells, which are present . . in the sub-maxillary gland 
of the cat. 

Demi-lustre, -mentonniere, -metamor- 
phosis, -metope : see Demi- S, 3, 12, 10. 
Demi-man : see Demi a. 

II Demi-monde (d?mf]m <?nd, de’miimpnd). [Fr. ; 
lit. * half-world ‘ half-and-half society a phrase 
invented by Dumas the younger. Cf. Demz-eep*] 
The class of women of doubtful reputation ana 
social standing, upon the outskirts of ‘society- 
(Sometimes, though improperly, extended to in- 
clude courtesans in general.) 
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1855 Fraser's Mag-. LI. 579 His [Dumas’] Demi-Monde is 
the link between good and bad society, .the world of com- 
promised women, a social limbo, the inmates of which, .are 
perpetually struggling to emerge into the paradise of honest 
and respectable ladies. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero xiv, The 
dcmi-Mondc overflowed the Hotel de Paris. 1893 N. Y. 
Nation 27 Apr. 320/1 His province is the demi-monde, the 
Boherne of the modern Miirger, the Paris of Zola and the 
Naturalists. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 1864 S ala Quite A lone I. i, 10 * Is she 
demi-monde?’.. ‘ Nobody knows’. 

Demi-natured ; see Demi- 14. 

Deminish, etc. : see Diminish, etc. 
t Demi-O’stade, -ostage. Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
damyostage. [a. OK. dcmie ostade, ho s lade, cstade , 
f. dcmt, -e half + os/ade, hostade , anstade , ‘ the stulTe 
worsted or woosted’ (Cotgr. 1611).] A stuff: 
apparently half-worsted half-linen, linsey-woolsey. 

1537 Ld. Treas. Acets. Scot, in Pitcairn Crini . Trials I. 
290 Twa steikis of double 'Damyostage to hing about the 
Quein [at her funeral]. 1538 Abend. Beg. V. 16 (Jam.), A 
hogtone of demyostage begareit with veluot. [1593 tr. 
Guicciardini's Descr. Low Countreys 33 b, Sarges orSayes, 
Wos teds, Demi* wosteds [It. ostate , tnezse ostate] or Russels. 
3764 Anderson Orig. Commerce (1787) II. 112 To England, 
Antwerp sent .. linen both fine and coarse, serges, dem'y 
ostades (quaere if not worsteds?), tapestry. 1882 Caulfeild 
& Saward Diet. Needlework , Demyostage, a description of 
Tammy, or woollen cloth, formerly used in Scotland.) 

Demi-parallel : see Demi- 5. 
f Demi-parcel. Obs. [Demi- 7.] The half. 

a 3592 Greene Alphonsus (1861) 232 My tongue denies for 
to set forth The demi-parcel of your valiant deeds. 

Demi-pauldron, -pectinate, -pesade, 
-pike : see Demi- 3, 13, 6. 

Demi-pique (de’mi|pfk),tf. (sb.) Also 7 -pick. 
[Demi- io.] 

A. adj. Of a saddle : 4 Half-peaked 9 ; having a 
peak of about half the height of that of the older 
war-saddle. 

33 . as sb. A demi-pique saddle. 

1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 3104/4 He had on a Demy-Pick 
Crimson Velvet Saddle. 1761 Earl Pembroke Milit. Eguit. 
(1778)9X0 be as firm, to work as well, and be quite as much 
at his ease [on the bare back] as on any demipique saddle. 
2771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 3 Send Williams thither, 
with my saddle-horse and_ the demi\ pique. 1819 Scorr 
Legend Montrose ii, His rider occupied hU demipique, or 
war-saddle, with an air that shewed it was his familiar seat. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvii. (1859) 450 Two stout ponies 
..ready saddled with old fashioned demipiques and large 
holsters at each of the saddle bows. 

De ‘mi-piqued (-pfkt), a. Also 8 -peak’d, 
[f. prec. + -ED.] » prec. A. 

1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. x, He was master of a very 
handsome demi-peak’d saddle, quilted on the seat with green 
plush. 1761 Earl Pembroke Milit. Equit. (1778) 17 Nobody 
can be truly said to have a seat, who is not equally firm on 
flat, or demipiqued saddles. 

Demi-placard, -placate, -pommada, -pre- 
misses: see Demi- 3, 6, ic. 

+ De:mi-pu*ppet. Obs. [Demi- io.] A half- 
sized or dwarf puppet. 

1610 Shaks. Temp, v, i. 36 You demy-Puppets, that By 
Moone-shine doe the grcenc sowre Ringlets make. 

Demi-quaver, -relief: see Demi- 9, 12. 
Demi-rep (de-mijrep). Also -rip. [f. Demi- i i 
+ ‘ rep , for reputation / mentioned by Swift Polite 
Conversation , Introd. p. li, among ‘some abbre- 
viations exquisitely refined/ then in current use. 
Cf. also reputable , in common use in 18th c. in 
sense ‘honourable, respectable, decent’, and dis- 
reputable^ A woman whose character is only 
half reputable ; a woman of doubtful reputation 
or suspected chastity. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. ix, He had yet no knowledge 
of that character which is vulgarly called a demirep, that is 
to say, a woman that intrigues with every man she likes, 
under the name and appearance of virtue, .in short, whom 
■every body knows to be what no body calls her. 2754 Con- 
noisseur _No. 4, An order of females lately sprung up . . 
usually distinguished by the denomination of Demi-Reps ; 
a word not to be found in any of our dictionaries, a 1764 
Lloyd Poems, A Tale, Venus . .The greatest demirep above. 
2831 Lytton Godolph. 57 A coaxing note from some titled 
demirep affecting ihe De Stael. 1887 Athenaeum 12 Nov. 
■631 His heroine appears .. more of the demirep than has 
been commonly known. 

attrib. 2784 New Spectator XX. 4/1 Adepts in the demi- 
rip language. 1841 Edin. Rev. LXXIII. 382 Women of the 
demirep genus, transf. 1863 A. Gilchrist Life IK Blake 

I. 99 The now dingy demi-rep street. 

Hence Dexnire-pdom, the domain or world of 
demi-reps ; {he demi-monde. 

1839 Carlyle in Froudc Life in London I. vi. 158 , 1 do not 
see well what good I can get by meeting him much, or Lady 
B. and demirepdom. 

Desmi-reve’tment. Fort if. [a, F. demi-re- 
■V'tcmcnt : see Demi- 5.] A revetment or retaining 
wall for the face of a rampart, which is carried not 
to the top, but only as high as the cover in front 
of it, leaving the rest as an earthen rampart at the 
natural slope. So Denii-r eve "tied ppl. a. (see 
qnot.). 

1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 106 At Mespila and 
Larissa, the walls were demi-revetted, or faced with stone 
only half way up ; namely about 50 feet from the bottom of 
the ditch. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek Demi-revet merit . 


Demisable (dfmai-zab’l), a. [f. Demise v. + 
-able.] Capable of being demised. 

1657 Sir H. Grimstone in Croke Reports I. 499 The land 
. .was. .copyhold land, and demisable in fee. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 97 That they have been demised, or de- 
misable, by copy of court roll immemorially. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 206 It was contended that the manor and 
fishery were not demisable under the power, as no rent Was 
then paid for them. 

t Demrsal. Obs. [f. Demise v .] What is 
demised : = Demise i b. 

1709 Bril. Apollo II. No. 53 3/2 He only got a Broken 
Pate, Turn’d out to Grass from all Demisals. Ibid. No. 
56 3/1 Or on the Sex spent your Demisals, And therefore 
seek to make Reprizals. 

1! De*mi-sang. Law. [Fr.] Half-blood. 
C* 575 “* 7°8 Termes de la Ley (as Anglo-French) Halfe 
bloode. Demy sancke ou sangue.] 1797-1820 Tomlins 
Laws Diet. Demy-sangu c , half-blood [as in] brothers of the 
half-blood, because they had not both one father and mother. 
3823 Crabbe Techn. Diet. 

Demi-sap. Forlif. [Demi- 5.] A Sap, or 
trench of approach, with a single parapet. 

1706 Load. Gaz. No. 4251/2 We began the Demi-Saps on 
the Right and Left. _ 1708 Ibid. No. 4467/3 A Demy-Sap 
was begun from the Right of the Attack on the Right. 

Demise (d/morz), sb. [app. of Anglo-Fr. 
origin : demise or destnise is not recorded in OF., 
but is regularly formed as the fem. sb. from pa. pple. 
of desmettrey ddmettre , to send away, dismiss, rcjl. 
to resign, abdicate : cf. F. ini sc, remise. In Eng- 
lish, the prefix being identical with L. de -, there 
is a manifest tendency to treat it as De- I. 1, as if 
to * hand down ’ or 4 lay down* were the notion.] 

1 . Law. Conveyance or transfer of an estate by 
will or lease. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII , c. 18 § 2 All Dymyses, Leses, 
releses. .made, .by her or to her. 1587 Lady Stafford in 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 210 Nor [shall] any hinderaunce 
growe to theitn by this demize. 1638 Sanderson Serm. II. 
94 In a demise a man parteth with more of his interest ; he 
transmitteth together with the possession, the use also or 
fruit of the thing letten or demised. 1817 W. Sf.lwyn Law 
Nisi Prius led. 4) II. 1120 Plaintiff held by virtue of a de- 
mise. 1876 Digby Real Prop . v. § 1. 206 The proper mode 
of granting an estate for years at common law is by words 
of demise followed by the entry of the lessee. 

+ b. The estate demised. Obs. rare . 
a 1660 Hammond JVhs. I. 725 (R.), I conceive it ridiculous 
to make the condition of an indenture something that is 
necessarily annext to the possession of the demise. 

2 . Transference or devolution of sovereignty, as 
by the death or deposition of the sovereign ; usually 
in phr. demise of ihe crown. 

[1547 Act 1 Edzv. VI, c. 7 Preamb., Which Actions, .by the 
Death or Demise of the Kings of this Realm have been dis- 
continued. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 58 The King hath a per- 
petual succession, and never dyeth ; For in Law it is called 
the demise of the King, and there is no Jnter-regnum.] 1689 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 299 That King James., had by 
demise abdicated himself and wholly vacated his right. 
17x4 Swift Present State of Affairs, The regents appointed 
by parliament upon the demise of the crown. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 249 When Edward the Fourth . . was 
driven from his throne for a few months . . this temporary 
transfer of his dignity was denominated his demise. 3848 
Macaulay Hist , Eng. I. 534 The unexpected demise of the 
crown changed the whole aspect of affairs. 1857 Sir J. F. 
W. Hcrschel Essays 615 Demise of the chair. 

3 . Transferred to the death or decease which 
occasions the demise of an estate, etc.; hence, 
popularly, — Decease, death. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. ii. 7 Her father’s con- 
siderable estate, on his demise.. went with the name. 1799 
Med . Jr it l . 1 . 206 We lament the early demise of this favourite 
friend of science. 1846 M c Culloch A cc. Brit. Empire ( 1854 > 

I. 417 To trace their lives from the moment of their birth, 
marking the exact period of the demise of each individual. 
1878 Gladstone Ppm. Homer 43 The Odyssey does not 
bring us to the demise of Odusseus. 

fig. 1839 Times 13 May, After the ostensible demise of 
the outward cabinet, i860 T. L. Peacock IVks. (1875) III. 
473 The demise of that periodical prevented the publication. 

Demise (d/morz), v. [f. Demise sb.) 

1 . Law. (transi) To give, grant, convey, or trans- 
fer (an estate) by will or by lease. 

1480 Bury (1850) 64 By oure chartre beryng the date 

of thees presentes have dimised, assigned, delivered . . to 
Henri Hardman clerk, William Duffeld..the forseid maner. 
1495 Act ii Hen. VII , c. 6x § 1 To lette and demyse fermes 
thzr for the terme of vij yereand undir. 3587 Lady Staf- 
ford in Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 208 Woods . . to be 
demized to a yong man. 2661 J. Stephehs Procurations 38 
Afterwards Q. Eliz. . . did demise the said Commandery 
and Rectory to Dr. Forth. 1733 Neal Hist. Pnrit. II. 7 
For demising away the Impropriations annexed to Bishop- 
ricks and Colleges. 3844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 445 
This word demise operates as an absolute covenant for the 
quiet enjoyment of the lands by the lessee. . , v 1 

t>. To convey or transfer (a title or dignity) ; esp. \ 
said of the transmission of sovereignty, as by the 1 
abdication or death of the sovereign. 

3670 Cotton Espcrnon 1. 1. 37 His Majesty would have 
given them in Sovereignty, and have demisd to him the 
Title of the Crown. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 249 When 
we say the demise of the crown, we mean only that . . the 
kingdom is transferred or demised to his successor. 1892 
G. B. Smith Hist. Eng. Parlt. II. ix. ii. 20 He therefore 
recommended the Convention to declare that James II had 
voluntarily demised the crown. 

C. intr. To pass by bequest or inheritance. 

3823 Greville Mem. (1874) I* 64 Now arose a difficulty— 


DEMISSION, 


whether the property of the late King demised to the King 
or to the Crown. 

+ 2 . gen. To convey, transmit ; to ‘ lease’. Obs * - 
1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill , rv. iv. 247 What Honour, Const 
thou demise to any childe of mine ? a 1660 Hammond Ml. -s. 
IV. xiv.(R.), Upon which condition his reasonable soul is at 
his own conception demised to him. 
t 3 . To let go ; to dismiss. Obs. 

a 1541 Wyatt Defence Wks. (i86r) p. xxxiv, [What] the 
King and his Council thought in this matter when they de- 
mised Mason at his firstexamination, and for the small weight 
there was either against him or me. 3542 Udall Erastn. 
Apoph. 391a, The Theban es he demised and let go at their 
libertee. c 3610-15 Lives IVomen Saints 141 That wearie 
bones maybe refreshed, And wasted mindes redressed, And 
griefe demisd that it oppressed. 

4 . intr. To resign the crown; to die, decease, rare. 
1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. x. 103 When Shaw 
Abbas demised, his Son Shaw Tomas succeeded him. 1783 
Co\vpr.R Lett. 31 May, The Kings.. must go on demising to 
the end of the chapter. 

Hence Demi*sed///. a., Demising vbl. sb. 

3547 i. n Vicarfs Anat. (188S) App. Hi. 331 The orderinge, 
bestowinge, sellinge, dymysyng . . of the late parisne 
churches. 1587 R. Hovenden in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I. 21 1 The demising of Alsolne Colledg Woodes. 1682 Enq. 
Elect. Sheriffs 33 It is plainly implyed in the Demised and 
Confirmed things and customs. 1876 Digby Real Prop. § 1. 
380 To pay the rent or to repair the demised premises. 

De‘mi-Sea:SOXl, a. [ad. F. demi-saison (also 
in Eng. use), as in robe de demi-saison, a dress in- 
termediate between a winter and a summer dress.] 
Of costume : Of a style intermediate between that 
of the past and that of the coming season. 

[1769 in Jesse G. Sehoyn « 5 * Contentps. II. (1882) 380 
(Stanf.), I. .wish to know . . if it is to be a derni saison or 
a winter velvet. 3883 Daily Tel. 18 Jan. 2 (ibid.). The 
demi-saison costume.] 1890 Daily News 24 Mar. 6/1 The 
demi-season cape that is most largely worn. 1892 Ibid. 15 
Oct. 7/3 Bonnets, .are still demi-season in style. 

Demi-semi (de-mi|se*mi), a. [f. Demi- 13 + 
Semi- half: prob. taken from demisemiquaver : 
see next.] lit. Half-half, i. e. quarter ; but usually 
a contemptuous diminutive. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111 . 312 The demi-semi 
statesmen of the present age. _ 1842 Miall in Nonconf II. 
409 Demi-semi-sacramentarianisrm 3874 Helps Soc. Press. 
vii. (1875)98 Half men, ‘demi-semi’ men, were.. of no use. 

Demisemiqriaver (de'miise-mijkw^kvai). 
Music. [Demi- 9.] A note of half the value of 
a semiquaver ; the symbol for this note, resembling 
a quaver, but with three hooks instead of one. Also 
attrib.y as in demisemiquaver rest. 

17 06 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Demi-scmi-quavcr, the least 
Note in Musick. 1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian (1837) 
376 The song of the choristers died away in a shake of 
demisemiquavers. 1848 Rimbault First Bk. Piano 55 The 
Demisemiquaver Rest has three crooks turning to the left. 

Deini-se‘mitozie. Music, rare. [Demi- 9.] 
Half a semitone ; a quarter- tone. 

3866 Engel Nat. Mus. ii. 27 Councillor Tilesius informs 
us that the natives of Nukahiva .. distinctly intone derni* 
semitones (quarter-tones) in their vocal performances. 


De mi-sheath, (de-mi J;})). Entom. [Cf. Demi- 
3.] A half-sheath; i.e. one of the two channelled 
organs of which the tubular sheaths, covering the 
ovipositors or stings of insects, are composed. 
Demi-sphere, a hemisphere : see Desh- io. 
Demiss (dimi-s), a. [ad. L. demiss-us let 
down, lowered, sunken, downcast, lowly, pa. pple. 
of demittere to Demit. Cf. It. demisso ‘ demisse, 
base, submisse, faint ’ Florio, F. dihnis out of joint, 
OF. des/nis, also 1 submitted, humble, submissiue ’ 
(Cotgr.).] 

+1. Submissive, humble, lowly; also in bad sense, 
Abject, base. Obs. or arch. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 11. xoa, So dembse of 
nature. 3581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. lii. (1591) 3 ° Among 
the seuerer sort Vitellius was thought base and demisse. 
1596 Spenser Hymne Heavenly Love^ 136 He downe de- 
scended, like a most demisse And abiect thrall. 36x2 R. 
Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's 9 Spoken vnder correction of 
faith, and with demisse reuerence. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exevtp. Ad Sec. xv. § 6 Sullen gestures or demtss be- 
haviour. [lB8S cf. pEMISSNESS.] 

*j* 2 . lit. Hanging down. Obs. . 

<11693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxviii. 237. # 

f 3 . Of the head or countenance : Hangmgdown, 
cast down, downcast. Obs. . 

1586 Bright Melanch. xx. 121 Countenance demisse, ana 
hanging downe. 1634 Peacham Gent!. Exerc. - • -j 

Giving him a demisse and lowly countenance. 

j- 4 . Of sound : Subdned, low. Obs rare. 

1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 129 A demisse hollow mutte-m*. 

5 . Bot. Depressed, flattened. . 

Demission 1 (d/ini-Jin). 
n. of action' from demitlfri-. sec Dnnss, Demit .] 

1 . Abasement, lowering, 

a 1638 Mkde Disc. MM 

Sfe’&lEnSK Snofhe.sout. [1883 eri’ear: VI. 

%C 7 ' nr their demission to a lower rank.] 

"f 2 . Dejection, depression, lowering of spirits or 

Dmittica. an abawment. fainl- 
i«5« Blocs r o t ,V«e..i6») M 1 Heavir.m 

”„Td“n ol^pjric W.o»w C, 4 . ?.!«» «>•«« 

Temptations to demission. 



DEMISSION. 

+ 3 . lit. Lowering, putting or bending down. 
rjo 5 Brit Apclh No. 73. 2 i A . . Demission of his Leg. 
J741 ‘Betterton’ Eng. Stage v. 6s The Demission, or 
hanging down of the Head. 

Demi'ssion [a. F. demission , in OF. des- 
mission , * a demission, deposition, resignation, dis- 
mission, forgoing' (Cotgr.), n. of action from OF. 
destnelre, answering to late L. *dismissio t for di- 
mis sio, whence the equivalents Dimission, ^ Dis- 
mission. From the identity of the prefix with L. 
dc-j there is a tendency in English to take the literal 
sense as ‘ laying down’ (De- i).] 

I . The action of putting away or letting go from 
oneself, giving up, or laying down ( esp . a dignity 
or office) ; resignation, relinquishment, abdication. 
,1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 391/1 Concerning the 
queenes demission of hir crowne. and resignation thereof 
made to hir sonne king James tnesixt._ Ibid. III. 504/2, 

I shall neuer repugne to this resignation, demission or 
yeelding vp. 16. . R. L'Estrange (J.), Inexorable rigour is 
worse than a lasche demission of sovereign authority. 1736 
Carte Ormonde II. 539 Apply to his Majesty for a demis- 
sion of his charge. 1855 Milman Lat. Ckr. (1864I VI. xi. 
vi. 466 That the^ Cardinals were at liberty to receive that 
voluntary demission of the popedom. 

■f b. fig. Relinquishment of life ; death. Obs. 
1735 Thomson Liberty in. 458 And on thebed of peace 
his ashes laid *, A grace which I to his demission gave. 
f 2 . lit. Letting down. Obs. 

<71664 F. Hicks in Jasper Mayne tr. Lucan it. 305 Being 
King of the Gods, and able, by the demission of a coard, to 
draw up earth, and sea. 

3 . Sending away, dismission, rare. 
i8tr Citron, in Ann. Reg. 428 No particular period is 
fixed for a demission. 1824 Lady Granville Letters (1894) 
I. 296 Chateaubriand's demission was . . sudden and un- 
expected. 

F 4 . ? Order for release. Obs. 

1554 Churchiv. Acc. Vat ton (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 166 The 
demyssyons of y * corte for y men that where putt in there. 

Deini'ssionary, a A rare — °. [See Demis- 
sion* and -ary.] 1 Tending to lower, depress, or 
degrade’ (Webster 1864). 

Bemi'S sionary, a . 2 rare- 0 . [See Demis- 
sion- and -ARY. Cl. F. dimissionnairc .] Pertaining 
to the transfer or conveyance of an estate. 

1-864 > n Webster. 

Bemi/ssionize, v. [De- II. i.] traits. To 
deprive of its character as a mission. 

1833^. James' sGaz. 19 Apr. 3 To prevent them from fall- 
ing into foreign hands and becoming de-missxonized. 

FDemrssive, a. Obs. [f. L. demiss ppl. 
stem of demittfre (Demit vJ) + -ive.] Downcast ; 
humble, submissive ; = Demiss 2, 3. Hence 
DemTssivoly adv. 

x6zz Rclat. Mogul's Kingd , in Harl. Misc. (1808) I. 259 
But Sir Thomas Roe. .would not so much derogate from his 
place, to abase himself so demissively. 1630 Lord Banians 
72 They pray with demissive eyelids. <1 1763 Shenstone 
Essays, A Vision , Wks. 1764 II. 121 The subjects, very 
orderly, repentant, and de missive. 

t Bemi’ssly, adv. Obs. [f. Demiss a. + -ly 2.] 
Submissively, humbly ; abjectly, basely. 

1598 Florio, Remissamente , demislie, remislie, basely, 
cowardly. 1617 Hieron Whs. II. 390 To thinke so demissely 
and vnworthily of it selfe. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 

II. 139 He most demisely beseecheth . . he might now haue 
experience of her merciful lenity. 

t Bemi'ssness. Obs. or arch. [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] Dejectedness, submissiveness, humility, 
abased manner. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 147 Cato . , blamed them for their 
demissnesse. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot ._ n. v. 168 Exhibiting 
an humble reverence, with a sweet demisseness. 1888 Bryce 
Anter. Contmw. III. Ixxxvii. 161 A kind of independence 
of manner . . very different from the demissness of the hum- 
bler classes of the Old World. 

F Demi’ssory, a. Obs. Variant of Dimissory : 
cf. Demit vA 

a 1631 Donne Ignat. Concl. (1635) 115 Accompany them 
with Certificates, and Demissory letters. 1708 J. Chamber- 
layne St. Gt. Brit. 1. uj. 1.(2743) 743 He must have Letters 
Demissory from the Bishop. 

Demi- suit ; see Demi- 3. 

Demit (dfinrt), v . 1 [ad. L. demitterc to send, 
put, or let down, to cast down, lower, sink, f. De- 
I. 1 + mittere to send, etc. Cf. OF. demetre in same 
sense.] 

1 . trans. To send, put, or let down ; to cause to 
descend ; to lower. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxv, If they decline 
their necke to the ground, they presently demit and let fall 
the same [their train]. 1762 Falconer Shi purr. 1. 226 These 
soon demitted stay-sails next ascend. *885 R. W. Dixon 
Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 442 This bill seems not to have been 
demitted by the peers. 

F 2. fig. To bring down, lower ; to let down, 
humble, abase. Obs. 

* X f 11 Sclater Key (1629) 64 To whose capacitie though 
it haue pleased the Lord to demit himself [etc.], a 1619 
rorilERBY Atheom. Pref. (1622) 18 The highest points, 
w.iich I haue carefully indeauoured to stoop and demitte, 
e AJ : n . capacitie of the very lowest. 1656 J eases 
J lftxt. Sc/to t. Dirt. 103 By taking on him the nature of man 
y " c demitted, or humbled himselfe. 1688 Norris Theory 
Leroe 173 When she, being Heaven-born, demits her noble 
sell to such earthly drudge ry. 
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F 3 . ? To lay down as a supposition ; to suppose. 
1556 J. Heywood Spider ft F. xlit. 29 Let vs here^ demit I 
one spider and ten flise All lyke honest : who seeing two 
sew at law, [etc.]. 

Demi't, vA [ad. F. ddmett-re, in OF. desmet-re , 
desmett-re, f. des-, de- L. dis- + metire to send, 
put, etc. : taking the place of L. dimittfre to send 
away, dismiss, release, put away, let go, lay down 
(office), renounce, forsake, etc. ; cf. Dismiss and 
Dimit. Chiefly used by Scottish writers.] 

I. trans. To let go, send away, dismiss, arch. 
7529 Frith Ep. Cltr. Rdr. Wks. (1829) 473 That they, .be 
compelled fas Pharaoh was) to demit thy chosen children. 
1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804I 168 Thairefter he demittit 
thame frielie to pas quhair they list. 1649 Bp. Guthrie 
Mem. 12702) ti Mr. John was demitted, and Balmiranoch 
sent Prisoner to the Castle of Edinburgh. 1690 J. Mac- 
kenzie Siege London Derry 47/1 Walker [was] demitted, 
and Hamil reduced. x3z9 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 33 Poor 
Longchamp, demitted, or rather dismissed from Voltaire’s 
service. 

Ft>. fig. To send away, remit, refer. Obs. 

2646 S. Bolton Arraigutn. Err. 123 To the Scriptures 
doth God demit and send us for the tryall of opinions. 
f 2 . To put away, part with, let go. Obs. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 109 
He geuis ane expres command to tire innocent woman de- 
inittand hir husband, to remain vnmariit or to be reconcilit 
to hir husband \marg. 2 Cor. 7]. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. 

Quakers ii. § 10. 45 These, though they cease not to call 
upon God, do nevertheless demit the Spirit. 

3 . To let go, resign, give up, lay down (an office 
or dignity) ; to abdicate. 

1567 in Balfour Practicks (1754)6 We [Mary Stewart] .. 
haue renuncit and demittit . . the gyding and gouerning of 
this our realme of Scotland. cx6xo Sir J. Melvil Plcm. 
(2735) 285 The Queen’s Majesty had demitted the Govern- 
ment. 1678 Trans. Crt, Spain 26 [He] willingly demits 
his charge of President of Castile. 1798 Dallas A nier . Law 
Rep. 1. 107 We will, .not demit any part of her sovereignty. 
1855 Neil Boyd’s Zion's Flowers Introd. 36 His cousin . .had 
demitted the Principalship of the University. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scotl. 361 An Office which he demitted in 
1606. 

b. absol. To give up office; to resign. 

1719 Wodrow Coir. (1843) II. 451 Greatly tempted to 
demit. 1818 Scott Rob Roy ix, I advise him to get another 
clerk, that’s all, for I shall certainly demit. 1865 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. VI. xvi. ix. 238 La Mettrie had to demit ; to get 
Out of France rather in a hurry. 1880 Daily Tel. 30 Nov., 
But the Ritualists will neither submit nor demit. 

F 4 . To convey bv lease, demise. Obs. 

1774 Petit, in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. iii. 304 
In feu-farm let and demitted. 
f 5 . To send out. Obs. 

[Perhaps belongs to Demit v. 1 t from De- I. 2.] 

1672 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvi. (ed. 6 i6i\ This. . 
is rather generated in the head, and perhaps demitted and 
.sent from thence by salival conducts and passages. 1756 
P. Browne Jamaica. 191 The rib . . tapers from the base to 
the top . . demitting its connected ribs or foliage equally on 
both sides. 

De*mi-tint. Painting. ? Obs. [Demi- ii.] 
A half tint; a tint intermediate between the ex- 
treme lights and strong shades of a painting ; 
applied also to broken tints or teitiary colour- 
shades. 

*753 Gray s-I nn Jrttl. No. 59 The Touch, which so skil- 
fully blends different Colours.. is called by the Painters the 
Demi-tint. ^ 1798 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVI, 287 
Those demi-tints which conduce so much to the brilliancy 
of a picture. <rx8ix Fuseli Lect. Art v. (2848* 467 He 
does not sufficiently connect with breadth of demi-tint the 
two extremes of his masses. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 146 
They have none of the demi-tints to study. 

Hence De’mi-tinted a. 

1828 Examiner $$7/1 Cream-coloured and demi-tinted city 
and mid-distance. 

Demi-toilet : see Demi- i 2. 

De'mi-tone. ? Obs. [Demi- 9. i i : cf. Fr. tlemi- 
ton.] a. Painting. Demi-tint. b. Music. — 
Semitone. 

1812 R. H. in Examiner 4 May 283/1 The yellowish grey 
demi-tone which covers the trees across the middle of the 
canvass. 1828 in Webster. 

1 ' De'mitune. Obs. =Demi-tone b. 

1598 Florio Semitone , a demitune, or halfe note in 
musicke. 

_ Demiurge (de'mividz, dr-mi-V [mod. ad. Gr. 
crjftiovpy-os ^ Latinized demiurgus ), lit. public or 
skilled worker, f. 817/110? of the people, public + 
- f H 0S > -working, worker : cf. F. demiurge. The 
Gr. and Lat. forms demiurgos, -urgus (dxmi-, 
demi|» ig£s), were in earlier use, (So in 1 6th c. F. 
demiourgon , Rabelais.)] 

1 . A name for the Maker or Creator of the world, 
in the Platonic philosophy; in certain later systems, 
as the Gnostic, conceived as a being subordinate 
to the Supreme Being, and sometimes as the author 
of evil. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 359 Zeus . . in Plato . . some- 
times.. is taken for the Demiurgus or Opificer of the World, 
as m Cratylus. 1793 T. Taylor Plato , Introd. to Timxus 
402 By the demiurgus and father of the world we must 
understand Jupiter. 1840 Browning Sordellow 400 1 Better,* 
say you, 4 merge At once all workmen in the demiurge.* 1867 
J* “• Stirling tr. Schweglcrs Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 83 
{Plato) Demiurgus, by model of the eternal ideas, has 
fashioned it [the world] in perfection. 1873 Whitney Orient. 


DEMOBILIZE. 

Stud. 94 The Hindu supreme God is. .separated by a whole 
scries of demiurges. from all care of the universe. 188a 
Farrar Early Chr. II. 356 The Manichees subsequently 
argued, that there were two Gods— one the_ supreme and 
illimitable Deity . . the other a limited and imperfect De- 
miurge. 

2 . Gr. Hist . The title of a magistrate in certain 
ancient Greek states, and in the Achaean League. 

[1600 Holland Livy xxxil 823 (Stanf.h He was a de- 
miurgus.] 1844 Thjjilwall Greece VIII. fxi. 102 The num- 
ber of the demiurges seems, .to have been limited to ten. 

transf. 1885 Sir H. Taylor Autobiog. II. 39 Such pres- 
sures of official work^ . . had become frequent since the 
retirement of the Demiurge, James Stephen. 

Hence {nonce -wds.') Demltrrgeons a., of the 
nature of a demiurge ; Demiirrgism, thedoctiine 
of a demiurge ; Demin Tgns-ship. 

1882 Stevenson Familiar Studies Pref. 15 Our demiurge- 
ous Mrs. Grundy smiles apologetically on its victims. 1880 
A. Gray Lett. (2893) 695, I am amused at Professor .. .’s 
substitution of demiurgism for evolution. 1886 in Century 
Mag. XXXII. 1 16 The prowling theosophies and demiur- 
gisms that swarm in from the limbo of unreason. 1843 
Carlyle Past ft Fr. iv. viii. (1872) 253 Unheard-of De- 
miurgus-ships, Priesthoods, aristocracies. 

Demiurgic (demi (5 Jtl3ik, df-), a. [ad. Gr. 
bTjfsiovpyuc-us, f. bqfuovpyus : see -ie.] Of or per- 
taining to the Demiurge or his work ; creative. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 306 Amelius . . supposeth 
these three Minds and Demiurgick Principles of his to be 
both the same with Plato’s 4 Three Kings ’ and with Orpheus 
his ‘-Trinity 1793 T. Taylor Plato , Introd to Timxus 
370 He places over the universe a demiurgic intellect and 
an intelligible cause. X819 G. S. Faber Dispens. (2823) I. 
63 Adam will have been created in the course of the sixth 
demiurgic day. 1869 Farrar Fain . Speech i. (1873) 11 That 
the creation was the result of a fiat articulately spoken by 
the demiurgic voice. 1879 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 86 The 
scarabaeus was the emblem of the demiurgic god Phtha. 

+ Demiu-rgical, a. Obs. = prec. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 02 The demiurgical or in- 
struinentall meanes, the word of God read or preached. 1653 
H. More Conjcct. Cabbal. (1713) 172 These two Principles 
. . the one Active or Demiurgical, the other Passive or 
Material. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 306 It is one and 
the same demiurgical Jupiter that is praised both by Orpheus 
and Plato. 1792 # T. Taylor tr. Comment. Froclus I. 5& 
Demiurgical medicine. 

Hence DemiuTgically adv. 

x8i6 G. S. Faber Ong. Pagan Idol. HI. 67 He demiurgi- 
cally renews the whole appearance of nature. 2851 — Many 
Mansions (1862) 102 God acted demiurgically through the 
intervention of a Material Body. 

Demiurgos, -us : see Demiurge. 
Demi-vambrace : see Demi- 3. 

Demi-vill. Coitstit. Hist. rare. [AF. demic 
vile half town or vill.] A half-vill or * town * ; 
the half of a vill (when this was divided between 
two lords) as a political unit. 

The Anglo-French word occurs frequently in the Statute 
cited, but in the Record ed. is translated half-tcrwn. 

C1200 Slat, Exeter (? 14 Edw. I) Stat. I. 210 Les nuns ae 
totes les viles, demie viles, e hamelez, ke sunt en son Wap , 
Hundred e Franchise [ transl . The names of all the Towns, 
Half-towns, and Hamlets, within his Wapentake, etc.]. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. 1. Introd. iv. 121 The statute of Exeter, 
which makes frequent mention of entire vills, demi-vills, and 
hamlets. 

Demi-vol: see Demi- i. 

Demi- volte (de'mijv^ult). Manege . [Demi- 6.] 
One of the seven artificial motions of a horse : 
a half- turn made with the fore legs raised. 

<1x648 Ld. Herbert Life (1886) 74 Having a horse that 
was excellent in performing the demivolte. x8o8 Scott 
Mann . iv. xxx. And making demi-volte in air. X884 E. L 
Anderson Mod. Horsemanship 1/. xii. 12 r The horse may 
be made to traverse in lines and demi-voltes to the left. 

t De'mi-vow el. Obs. rare. A semi-vowel. 

i6xx Florio, Seniiuocale, a demie vowell. 

Demi- wolf: see Demi- ii. 

De*mi-wo:rld. noncc-wd . = Demi-monde. 

1862 Times 3 Sept. 5/5 The bye-world .. which the French 
call the demi-monde . . The demi-world or bye-world is an 
alluring theme. 

Demi-wosted : see Demi-ostade. 

F Demrxture. Obs. [f. De- I. 5 + Mix- 

TuitE.] Mixture of things which are themselves 
formed by mixture : cf. Decomposition I, Decom- 
pound. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 337 The Intermediate 
Colours are made by the Mixture and Demixture of those 
Extreams. 

Demme, obs. form of Dim v. 

Dem-me, demmy, demn : see Deji vA 

Demmyt, obs. f. dammed : see Deji vA 
Demobilize (drmJii’bilsiz), v. [De- II. ij 

tram. To reduce from a mobilized condition ; to 
disband (forces) so as to make them not liable to 
be moved in military service. 

1882^ Standard 23 Oct. 5/3 It has been decided 
mobilise those Reserve men. 1892 Times 25 Aug. 6/1 ine 
mobilized ships having first been inspected, will return to« 
their respective ports and be demobilized forthwith. 

Hence Demo:bUiza*tion, the action of demobilis- 
ing, reduction of forces to a peace footing. 

1866 Spectator 14 Apr. 397/2 Austria has demanded the 
de- mobilization of the Prussian army. 2885 M anc h. F*?” * 
26 Aug. 5/4 An order . . for the demobilisation of the rirst* 
cla^s Army Reserve. 
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DEMOGORGON, 


Democracy (d/mpkrasi). Forms ; 6-7 de- 
mocracie, 6-7 (9) -cratie, 7 (9) -craty, V- -cracy. 
fa. F. democratic (-st)> (Oresme 14th c.), a. med. 
L. democratic, (in 33th c. L.'transl. of Aristotle, 
atlrib. to William of Moerbeke), a. Gr. 8 -rjpoKparLa 
popular government, f. StJ/xos- the commons, the 
people + -Kpana in comb, = Kp&ros rule, sway, 
authority. The latinized form is frequent in early 
writers, and democratic , -craty , in 1 6-1 7th c.] 

1 . Government by the people ; that form of go- 
vernment in which the sovereign "power resides in 
the people as a whole, and is exercised either 
directly by them (as in the small republics of anti- 
quity) or by officers elected by them. In mod. use 
often more vaguely denoting a social state in which 
all have equal rights, without hereditary or arbitrary' 
differences of rank or privilege. 

[1531 Elyot Gov. i.ii, An other publique weale was amonge 
the Atheniensis, where equalitie was of astate amonge the 
people.. This maner of gouernaunce was called jn grekc 
Democratic, in latine, Popularis potentia, in englisshe the 
rule of the comminaltie.] 1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 198 
Democracie, when the multitude have govemement. 1585 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 549 Democratic, where free 
and poore men being the greater number, are lords of the 
estate. 1628 Wither Brit. Rentemb. 267 Were I in Switzer- 
land I would maintaine Democrity. 1664 H. More Myst. 
I nig. 514 Presbytery verges nearer toward Populacy or De- 
mocracy. 1821 Byron Diary May (Ravenna), What is , . 
democracy ? — ah aristocracy of blackguards. 1836 Gen. P. 
.Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 191 Democracy means the 
community’s governing through its representatives for its 
own benefit. 1890 Pall Mall G. 25 Nov. 3/1 * Progress of all 
through all, under the leading of the best and wisest’, was 
bis [Mazzini’s] definition of democracy. 

* b. A state or community in which the govern- 
ment is vested in the people as a whole. 

iS 74 Whitgift Def. Aunsw. in. Wks. (1851) I. 390 In re- 
spect that the people are not secluded, but have their interest 
in church-matters,, it is a democraty, or a popular estate. 
1607 Topsell Foitrf. Beasts (1658; 97 Democraties do not 
nourish game and pleasures like unto Monarchies. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil, 'treat. jyz Nothing .. can bee more dis- 
orderlie, then the confusion of your Democracie, or popular 
state. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 269 Those ancient whose re- 
sistless eloquence Wielded at will that fierce democraty. 
1794 S. Williams Ferment 342 In the ancient democracies 
the public business was transacted in the assemblies of the 
people. 2804 Svd. Smith P/or. Philos. xvi. (1850) 237 In the 
fierce and eventful democraties of Greece and Rome. 1881 
Jqwett Thucyd. I. 117 We are called a democracy, for 
the administration is in the hands of the many and not of 
the few. 

e. fg. 

1607 Wai.kington opt. Glass 82 Tyrannizing as it were 
over the Democratic of base and vulgar actions, n 1652 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. ix. xi. (1821) 410 In wicked men there is 
a democracy of wild lusts and passions. 1885 J . M artineau 
Types Eth. Th. I. 27 AH these .. are not left side by 
side as a democracy of real being. 

2 . That class of the people which has no here- 
ditary or special rank or privilege ; the common 
people (in reference to their political power). 

1827 Hallam Const. Hist . (1876) II. xii. 453 The power of 
the democracy in that age resided chiefly in the corporations. 
1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 151 The portion 
of the people whose injury is the most manifest, have got or 
taken the title of the ^democracy'. For nobody that has 
taken care of himself, is ever, in these days, of the demo- 
cracy. .The political life of the English democracy, may be 
said to date from the '21st of January 1841. x868 Mill in 
Eng. 4 Ireland Feb., When the democracy of one country 
will join hands with the democracy of another. 

3 . Democratism, rare. 

. i8s6_Miss Mulock J. Halifax 244 It seems that demo- 
cracy is rife in your neighbourhood. 

4 . U.S. politics, a. The pi inciples of the Demo- 
cratic party; b. The members of the Democratic 
party collectively. 

1825 H. Clay Priv. Corr. 112, I am [alleged to be] a de- 
serter from democracy. 1848 N. V. Herald 13 June (Bart- 
lett^ The election of 1840.. was carried by.. false charges 
against the American democracy. 1868 in G. Rose Gt. 
Country 354 That resolution adopted by the Maine Demo- 
cracy in State Convention at Augusta. 1891 Lowell's Poems, 
Biglow P., Note 301 One of the leaders of the Northern 
Democracy during the war, and the presidential nominee 
against Lincoln in 1864. 

Democrasian, var. of Democratian Ohs'. 
Democrat (de-ma,krret). Also 8 -crate, [a. 
F. d/mocralc ^1790 ? n Hatzf.), formed from demo- 
cratic Democracy, on the model of aristocrate.) 

1 . An adherent or advocate of democracy ; orig. 
one of the republicans of the French Revolution of 
1 790 (opposed to aristocrat). 

1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 1x9/2 The democrates 
had already stripped the nobility of all power. 1791 Gibbon 
Misc. (Porks (18x4) I. 340 Even our democrats are more 
reasonable or more discreet, a 2794 — . A ulobiog. Wks. 1796 
I. 181 The clamour of the triumphant democrates. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes vi. Napoleon, in his first period, was a true 
Democrat. x8gr Helps Comp. Selit. ii. (1874) 15 Too affec- 
tionate a regard for the people to be a democrat. 

2 . U.S. politics. A member of the Democratic 
party : see Democratic 2. 

1798 Washington Let. Writ. 1893 XIV. 105 You could as 
soon semb the blackamore white as change the principle of 
a protest Democrat. 1809 Kendall Trav. II I. lx. 5 A demo- 
crat is an anti-federalist. 1847 H. Clay Priv. Corr. 544 
He must say whether he is Whig or Democrat. x888 


Bryce Amer. Commw. II. ui. Hit. 333 One of these two 
parties carried on, under the name of Democrats, the dogmas 
and traditions of the Jeffersonian Republicans. 

3 . U.S. A light .four-wheeled cart with several 
seats one behind the other, and usually drawn by 
two horses. ‘ Originally called democratic wagon 
(Western and Middle U.S.) \ Cent. Diet. 

1890 S. J. Duncan Soc. Departure 26 The vehicle was, in the 
language of the countiy, a ‘ democrat’, a high four-wheeled 
cart, painted and varnished, with double seats, one behind 
the other. 1894 Auctioneers Catal. (New York), Demo- 
crat Wagon in good order. 

4. alt rib. — Democratic, rare. 

1817^ Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. x. 186 He . . talked of pur- 
pose in a democrat way in order to draw me out. 1890 
Spectator 15 Nov. 676 Whether a little farmer, .is going to 
rule the Democrat Party in America. 

t Democra'tian, a. and sb. Obs. Also 'j -sian. 
[f. Tried. L. dcmocralia Demockacy + - an.] 

A. adi. — Democratic. 

*574 J- Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 33 The Demo- 
cratian comnien wealth .. is the gou eminent of the people; 
where all their counsell and aduise is had together in one. 
1803 Sussex Citron, in Spirit Public Jmls. (1804) VII. 248 
Under the Democratian flag. 

B. sb. = Democrat. 

1658 R. Franck North. Plan. (1821) 36 When Democra- 
sians dagger the Crown. 

Democratic (demp|krarlik), a. (sb.) [a. F. 
democratiqne , ad. med.L. democratic-us, a. Gr. 
8r)poKpa.TiK-6s r f. 8Tjp.0Kpa.Tia Democracy ; see 
-IC.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterized by, demo- 
cracy; advocating or upholding democracy. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvii. 11612) 250 Aristocratick 
gouernmentnor.Democratick pleas’d. 1790 Mann in Z.r//. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 433 All is in aflame between the Aristocratic 
and Democratic parties (in France). 1837 Ht. Martinf.au 
Soc, Amer. III. 255 The most democratic of nations is 
religious at hearty 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 5. 508 
No Church constitution lias proved in practice so demo- 
cratic as that of Scotland. 

2 . U. S. politics. (With capital D.) Name of the 
political party originally called Anti-Federal and 
afterwards Democratic- Republican, which favours 
strict interpretation of the Constitution with regard 
to the powers of the general government and of 
individual States, and the least possible interference 
with local and individual liberty ; in opposition to 
the party now (since 1854) called Republican 
(formerly called Federals and Whigs), b. Pertain- 
ing to the Democratic party, as ‘a Democratic 
measure 

c x8oo T. Twining Trav. America in 1796 (1894) 51 One 
of the principal members of the opposition, or of the anti- 
federal or democratic party. 1812 in Niles' Register 96 
Harford, Baltimore, Washington and Queen-Anns have re- 
turned 4 Democratic members.. Federal majority [in Mary- 
land House] 32. 1839 W. F. Garrison in Life II. 312 Both 
the Whig and Democratic parties have consulted the wishes 
of aboIitionists._ 1860 Bartlett Diet. Amcr.^cq^ What was 
Whig doctrine in 1830 may be Democratic doctrine in 1850. 
Ibid. 508 The three Democratic presidents, Jackson, Van 
Buren, and Polk. x888 Bryce Amer. Comvnv. II. in. liii. 
340 The autonomy of communities . . has been the watch- 
word of the Democratic party. 

+ B. sb. = Democrat i. Obs. 

X658-9 Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 232 The democraties of 
our age went upon another principle. x68x G. Vernon Prcf. 
to Hey tin's De Jure Pari/atis Episc., This argument is 
known too well by our Anti-Episcopal Democraticks. 
Democratical (dempjkrre-tikal), a. (sb.) [f. 

as prec. + -al.] = Democratic 1. 

1580 Hay any Work 26 It is Monarchical!, in regarde of 
our head Christ, Aristocraticall in the Eldership, and 
Democraticall in the people. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. «y Mor. 

4 b, y Ostracismes practiced in those Democraticall and 
Popular states of elder times. 1686 in Somers Tracts I. in 
The Democratical Man, that is never quiet under any 
Government. 1791 Boswell Johnson 21 Mar. an. 1775 
I abhor his Whiggish democratical notions and propensities. 
1849 Grote Greece tr. Ixiv. (1862 1 V. 501 The levy was in fact 
as democratical and as equalising as.. on that memorable 
• occasion. ■ 

+ B. sb. = Democrat 1. Obs. 

*651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxii. 122 Aristocraticalls and 
Democraticalls of old time in Greece. 1679 — Behemoth 1. 
Wks. VI. 199 The thing which those democraticals chiefly 
then aimed , at, was to force the King to call a parliament. 
17x4 E. Lewis Letter to Swift 6 July, He is in with the 
democraticals. 

Democratically (demckrze-tikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2.] Jn a democratic manner ; according 
to the principles of democracy. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's A! or. 647 -They were not sum- 
moned aristocratically, .but invited democratically and after 
a popular manner to Supper. 1791 R. Burke in Bis Corr. 
(1844) III. 300 He is supposed to be very democratically in- 
clined. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 149. He talked demo- 
cratically with Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr, Pitt. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comvnv. 1 . 36 Persons so democratically- 
minded as Madison and Edmund Randolph, 

Democratifiable, a. nonce-wd. [f. *democra- \ 
tify (f. Democrat + -fy) 4- -able.] Capable of j 
being converted into a democrat. 

x8iz Shelley Let. in DowdenZ.^ I. 245 , 1 have met with 
no determined Republicans, but I have found some who are 
democratifiable. 


Democratism (d/mp'knetp^in). [f. Demo- 
crat + -ism.] Democracy as a principle or system. 

1793 Burke Policy of Allies Wks. VII. 138 Between the 
rabble of systems, Fayetteism, Condorcetism, Monarchism, 
or Democratism or Federalism, on the one side, and the 
fundamental laws of France on the other. 1834 Tail's 
Mag. I. 655 The red cap of democratism.- 
tDemoTratist. Obs. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
A partisan of democracy ; = Democrat r. 

X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 83. You will smile here at the con- 
sistency of those democratists._ 1791 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 2x3 
By the arts of the democratists they were plunged into 
a civil war of the most horrid kind. 

Democratization (d/ny.-krateiz^i'Jsn). [f. 

next + -ATION.] The action of rendering, or pro- 
cess of becoming, democratic. 

X865 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 10 The art has not improved 
under this democratization. x8S8 Bryce Amer. Comvnv. 
II. 11. xxxviii. 53 It is a period of the democratization of all 
institutions, a democratization due., to the influence, .of 
French republican ideas. 

Democratize (d/mp’krataiz), v. fa. F. demo- 
crat is er, f. democrat e, -cratie : see -ize.J 

1 . trans. To render democratic; to give a de- 
mocratic character to. 

X798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 583 Not to 
democratize any one of the great continental powers. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 398 The tendency of the measure was 
to democratize. . iheconstitution. x 888 Br yce A mer. Comvnv. 
II. 11. xl. 85 The State Government, which is nothing but 
the colonial government developed and somewhat democra- 
tized. 

2 . intr. To become democratic, (ran.) 

1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 506 The fact that we are democra- 
tising must be evident. 

Hence Demo cratized ppl. a , ; Demo’cratizing* 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Demo’cratizer, one who de- 
mocratizes. 

1859 Sat. Rev. 326/2 The democratizing of the House of 
Commons. 1882 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 3 A new and democra- 
tized Reform Club. 1888 Bryce Amer. Conttnw. II. 11. xlii. 
xi3The democratizing constitution of 1846. 1893 Nation 

21 Sept. 207/3 Nothing more democratic and democratizing 
. . has ever emanated even from the Tories in the days of 
their greatest distress. 

Democraty, early variant of Democracy. 
Democritean (dfm/>:kritrari), a. [f. L. De- 
mocrite-us (or -tits, Gr. ArjpoKptT(t-os) of or per- 
taining to Democritus + -an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
after the style of Democritus, a Greek philosopher 
of the 5th centiny B.c. (known as ‘the laughing 
philosopher ’), or of his atomistic or other theories. 
So f Demo crital a., Dem oczi’tic a. [L. Demo- 
critic-us ], f Dexnocritish a., in same sense; 
+Democri*tical a., after the style ortheories of De- 
mocritus; D. stories [fabulx, Democriticx), incredi- 
ble stories of Natural History; f Deino'critism, 
the practice of Democritus in laughing at every- 
thing. 

<rx6iy Bayne Diocesans TtyoU^ (1621) 80 As all but 
Morehus and such Democritall spirits doe affirme. 1650 
Bulnver AnthroPomet. Ep. Ded., To summon Democritical 
Atomes to conglobate into an intellectual Form. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Democritick, mocking, jeering, laughing 
at every thing. x668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xxvi. <17x3) 53 
The Existence of the ancient Democritish Vacuum. 2672 
Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xxiv. <188x1 143 His sober con- 
tempt of the world wrought no Democritism or Cynicism, 
no laughing or snarling at it. 1678 Cudworth Jntell. Syst. 
Pref., U he Democritick. Fate, is nothing but The Material 
Necessity of all things without a God. 1725 Bailey Erasm. 
Colloq. (1877) 394 (D.) Not to mention democritical stories, 
do we not find . that there is a mighty disagreement between 
an oak and an olive-tree? 1845 Maurice Mor. fyMet. Philos. 
in Encycl. Metrop. II. 627/1 The Democritic concourse of 
atoms. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (*864 > IX. Xiv. iii. 137 The 
Democritean notions of actual images which, .pass from the 
object to the sense. 1888 J. M artineau Sludv Relig. I. II. 
i. 2x4 A physiologist so Democritean as Haeckel. 

Demo’ded, ppl. a. [f. F. dhnodP, pn. pple. of 
dPmoder to put out of fashion (f. De- I. 6 4 mode 
fashion) + -ED.] That has gone out of fashion. 

1887 Temple Bar Mag. Mar. 436 Despite its demoded 
raging Romanticism. 1891 Sat. Rev. 17 Oct. 457/2 Any- 
thing so demoded as bustifying. 

II Demodex (drmpdeks). Zool. [mod.L. ; f. 
Gr. 8jjpos fat + 5 rj£ wood-worm.] A genus^ of 
parasitic mites, of which one species, D. folltcu- 
lonun , infests the hair follicles and sebaceous 
follicles of man and domestic animals. 

X876 Beuedens Anim. Parasites 134 The dog harbours 
a demodex which causes it to lose its hair. 1870 V 
Dis. Skin 585. 

Demoere, obs. form of Demur. t 

Deraocforgon (df mogf jgsn). Myth* % l\ a e • 

Demogorgon, having the form of a dem a i\c o 
Gr. sfpos people + •yopybs R rim, terrible, vrijcnce 
70/yytu Gorgon ; but of uncertain origin . see o \ .J 
of a 12 ; 

M M.O bv a scholiast on Lucan Pkarsalta VL 74 =• 

Described in the Report or ium of Conrad de Mure ( 1273) as 
Se primoXl God U ancient mytho 

fourefo? 7 he word in modem literature Ariosto, Spenser, 
Milton, Shelley, etc.). 



DEMOGRAPHER. 
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DEMON. 


[By some supposed to be a corruption of Sij/juovp'yos Demi- 
urgus; but this is very doubtful. The mediaeval writers con- 
nect it with dxmon (Demon), and explain it as meaning 
either dz month us terror (terror, to demons), or terribiljs 
dxmon ^terrible demon). From its connexion with magic, 
it may' be a disguised form of some Oriental name.] 

1390 Spensek F. Q. 1. v. 22 Othou [Night] most auncient 
Grandmother of all. . Which wast begot in Daemogorgon’s 
hall. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 965 And by them stood Orcus 
and Ades, and the dreaded name Of Demogorgon. 1681 
Dryden^. Friary . 11 He's the first begotten of Beelzebub, 
with a face as terrible as Demogorgon. 1705 Purshall 
Mech. Macrocosm 85 The Saline, and Sulphurious Vapours, 
I take to be the True Demogorgon of the Philosophers, or 
Grandfather of all the Heathen Gods, i. e. Mertals. 1821 
Shelley Promcth. Uitb. 1. 207 All the powers of nameless 
worlds . . And Demogorgon, a tremendous gloom. 2850 
Kisightley Fairy Mythol. 452 According to Ariosto, Demo- 
gorgon has a splendid temple palace in the Himalaya moun- 
tains, whither every fifth year the Fates are all summoned 
to appear before him, and give an account of their actions. 

Demographer (dfm/>*graf3i). [f. Demo- 
graphy : see -grapher.] One versed in demo- 
graph y. 

1881 P. Geddds in Nature No. 622. 524 The economic 
labours of the geographer, .and the demographer. 

Demographic (dcmoigrarfik), a. [f. next: 
see -GitAPHic.j Of or pertaining to demography. 

1882 Lond. Med. Record No. 86. 311 This proportion, .has 
no demographic interest. 1891 Scott. Leader 11 Aug. 4 In 
the. demographic section there are to be investigated some 
social problems of more than usual intricacy'. 

Demography (dzrap-grafi). [mod. f. Gr. 5 rjjxos 
people + -ypatpia writing, description (see -GRAPH!) : 
cf. F. demographies Journal dcs Economist es, April 
1878.] That branch of anthropology which deals 
with the life-conditions of communities of people, 
as shown by statistics of births, deaths, diseases, etc. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. V. 560 Two sections of general 
anthropology, viz. : 1, anthropology proper.. 2, demographj', 
which, .treats of the statistics of health and disease. 2882 
A thenxum 16 Sept. 374/1 The fourth International Congress 
for Hygiene and Demography was held last week at Geneva. 

Demoid (dPmoid), a. [ad. Gr. vulgar, 

f. 5 rjyos the commons, the people : see -onx] Used 
of a type of animal or plant which by its common- 
ness or abundance characterizes a geographical 
region or a period of time ; especially of the 
characteristic fossil type of a geological formation. 

1884 H. G. Seeley Phillip's Man. of Geoi. r. 437 The 
abundant demoid types, which are termed characteristic 
fossils, for their abundance is such that strata are easily 
recognised by them. Every formation has its demoid types ; 
which in the Primary rocks are generally brachiopods. 
2883 W. H. Hudleston in Gcol. Mag. 128 The relations of 
a thoroughly demoid type are pretty wide. 

II Demoiselle. [mod.F. (damwazfl), from 
earlier damoiselle : see Damsel.] 

1. A young lady, a maid, a girl 

Occurs in. 26th c. for earlier damoiselle, damhell (see 
Damsel) ; in modern writers, in reference to France or 
other foreign country. 

ipo Cox ton's C/tron. Eng. r. 8 b/i A gentyl de noysell 
[ed. 1480 damisell] that was wonder fayre. 2762 Sternf. 
Lett. Wks. (2830) 750/2 (Stanf.), A month’s play with a 
French Demoiselle. 2824 Byron yuan xv. xlii, A dashing 
demoiselle of good estate. 2B84 Hunter & Whyte My 
Ducats Hi. (1885) 38 One student, skating along with his 
demoiselle, has cannoned against another. 

2 . Zool. a. The Numidian Crane {AntJiropoides 
virgo) ; so called from its elegance of form. 

£h*l. Trans. XVI. 374 Six Demoiselles of Numidia, 
a Kind of Crane, 27 66 Ibid. LYI. ero The next I shall 
mention is the Grus Numidica, Numidian crane, or De- 
moiselle. 2862 Chambers' Eucycl. 484 The Numidian 
demoiselle is remarkable, .for elegance and symmetry of 
form, and grace of deportment, 
b. A dragon-fly. 

f 2826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (18x8) I. 27 6 The name given 
to them in England^ ‘ Dragon flies’, seems much more ap- 
plicable than Demoiselles ' by which the French distinguish 
them.] 2844 Gosse m Zoologist II. 709 Thus I contracted 
anacquaintance with these demoiselles. 

Demolater (dfmp-latei). nonce-nvd. [f. Infox o-y 
people + -later; cf. idolater .] A worshipper of 
the common people. So Demoma*niac, one madly 
attached to the common people. 

2886 Sat. Rev. 22 May 704/2 Friendlj* portrait of a demo- 
cr ™y. by democrats, by demagogues, by demomaniacs even, 
ana aemolaters, ' 

Demolish (d/mglif), v . [ a . F. dSmoliss 
lengthened_ stem of- ddmolir ( 33 S 3 in Littre), ad. 
L. demoltrl to throw down, demolish, destroy, f. 
De- I. 6 + molTrt to build, construct, erect, f. moles 
mass, massive structure.] 

1. tram. To destroy (a building or other struc- 
ture) by violent disintegration of its fabric; to pull 
or throw down, pull to pieces, reduce to ruin ■ 

M “ AKDE fentmt. AVwf (ifo«) 285 The Chapel! of 
riaun Jt°n . . wasquite and cleane demolished. 160S Warner 

ortheh’faef rf‘. X 'r > i5 ?, Bo!h lwai “ made hauock 
ii'nne T m T ” E K° ns \. 1641 J- J«kson True 

that Oartllionl u C1 "‘ ,S . t ^ ,d -- demol,s!! Md bre ‘' d;e downe 
comal^l a Wal 1 1 .- , Gib bon Dal. .5- F. I. xvi. They 
Macaui ' d ttle remainder of the edifice. 1825 

E «- > 8 S 4 I. r>A The men who de- 
-»,i_ iL i- l t? a £ es in cat bedrals have not always been 
* j. ^ l ^t>se which were enshrined in their minds. 

1 ° °°" rn or nl * n partially. Ohs. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (2857) I. 170 Behind this stands the 


great altar of Hercules, much demolished.^ 2636 1 bid . I. 331 
A fair town, but now wretchedly demolished by the late 
siege. 

fe. i?itr. with passive sense. Obs. rare. 

1 609 Bible (Douay) Joel ii. 8 Through the windowes they 
shal fal and shal not demolish [Vulg. ct non demolientnr). 

? Archaic const. : demolish ing~a-demol ish ing, in demoli- 
tion = being demolished; cf. building in Build i', 7, _ 

2686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2118/2 The House Gulicke lived in 
is demolishing. 1706 Ibid. No. 4199/3 The Castle of Nice 
is demolishing. 

2 . fig : To destroy, make an end of. 

2620 Venner Via Recta viii. 293 They lesse resist extrinse- 
call and intrinsecall causes that demolish their health. 265 x 
Baxter Inf. Baft. 201 Demolishing the Church by division 
and contempt. 1735 Berkeley Def. Frec-ihink. Math. § 32 
It is directly demolishing the very doctrine you would 
defend. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vii. § 214, 21 1 
To demolish any so-called scientific objection that might be 
raised. 1882 Athenaeum 23 Dec, S44 The author demolishes 
most of those fanciful etj-mologies. 

b. humorously. To consume, finish up. 

[2639 Massinger Unttnt. Combat in. i, As tall a trencher- 
man . . As e’er demolished pj'e-fortificntion.) 3756 Foote 
Eng. fr. Paris j. Wks. 2799 1. 106 They proceed to demolish 
the substantials. 2879 Beerbohm Patagonia, iii. 41 It is 
on record that he demolished the whole side of a young 
guanacho at one sitting. 

Hence Demolished ppl. a. 

2623 Donne Encxnia ^4 That demolished Temple. 2742 
Young Nt. Th. vii. 833 Beneath the lumber of demolish d 
worlds. 1840 Thirlxv all Greece VII. 347 On the site of the 
demolished theatre. 

Demo’lisbable, [f. prec. + -able.] That 
can be demolished. 

2836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II T. iv. x. § 10 Only a glass 
house, frail, hollow, contemptible, demolishable. 

Demolisher (dzmp-lijsjt). [f. as prec. + -er 1 ; 
cf. F. dhnolisseur (1547 in Ilatzf.).] One who 
demolishes. 

2615 Crooke Body of Man 247 Melancholy that enemy 
of the light and demolisher of the principles of life it selfe. 
2732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 25 Whatever merit this writer 
may have as a demolisher, I always thought he had very 
little as a builder. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. V. 354 
The demolishes of the Bastille. 1827 Scott Napoleon 
Introd., Collot d'Herbois, the demolisher of Lyons. 

Demolishing (dfmp-lijiri), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Demolish : demolition. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 260, 1 saw many ruinous lumpes 
of the Wals, and demolishings of the old Towne. 2684 
Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 159, I will therefore attempt ..the de- 
molishing of Doubting Castle. 2691 T. H(ale 1 Acc. New 
Invent, p. lxxxi, The immediate demolishing of Nusances. 
Ibid. p. Ixxxii, The demolishing some particular New En- 
croachments, 

Demolishing, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That de- 
molishes. 

2726 Amherst Tcrrx Fil. 253 The same unrelenting, de- 
molishing spirit reigns in all monkish societies. 

DemoTishment. Now rare. [f. Demolish 
v. + -ment ; cf. F. ddmolissemeut (1373 desm- in 
Godef.).] The act of demolishing ; the state or 
fact of being demolished. 

1602 Fulbecke 2nd PL Parall. 52 Waste may bee com- 
mitted in the decay or demolishment of an house. 2702 
Echard Eccl. ///r/.^xyio) 465 The . . demolishment of fifty 
of their strongest cities. 2884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1190 b/2 
The author has succeeded in the complete demolishment of 
Messrs. Darwin, Huxley and Co. 

+ to- Pi- Demolished parts or remains, ruins. Obs. 
Z627-J7 F eltham Resolves 1. c. 155 If no man should repair 
the breaches, how soon would all lye flatted in demolish- 
ments? 2670 Clarendon Contempt. Psalms Tracts (1727) 
372 To repair those breaches and demolishments. 

Demolition (dempli-Jon, df-). [a. F. demolition 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. L. demolitidn-em , n. of action 
from demoltrl to Demolish.] 

1 . The action of demolishing (buildings or other 
structures) ; the fact or state of being demolished. 

262° Healey .$7. Aug. Citie of God 125 Before this demo- 
lition the people of Alba were all transported unto Rome. 
2780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 9 June, The outrages 
began by the demolition of the mass-house by Lincoln’s Inn 
2832 Conybeare & H. St. /W(i 86 2 ) I. v. 136 Its demolition 
was completed by an earthquake. 

b. pi. The remains of a demolished building ; ' 
demolished portions, ruins. Also fig. 

r6 3 8 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (>654) IV. 56 Out of their 
demolitions, Trophies might be erected. 2642 Evelyn Mem. 
Wgj)\.yo Being taken four or five days before, we had 
only a sight of the demolitions [of the castle]. 2668 Claren- 
don Contempt Psalms Tracts (x 7 2 7 ) 734 All the breachesand 
demolitions they had made in his Church. 

2. fig. Destruction, overthrow. 

2549 Compl. Scot. xx. 184 There querellis tendit to the de- 
mohtione of the antiant public veil. j 775 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Ltfef Writ. (1832) I. 49 Such controversies fre- 
m the - de [ no h»on of those rights and privileges 

- ,0 defend - i8 7 1 Mok “ v voi. 
ta:rc{ 18861=43 The deraohtion of that Infamous in belief 
ana in practice. 

Demolitionary (dempli-Janari), a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -AKT.] Of or pertaining to demolition; 
ruining. 

mnlbln'lv,?' Fucr ™ f : I.-4S4 Too solid for the de- 

mohtionary process of hypercritical writers. 

Demolxtiomst (dem^li-Janist). [See -ist.] 
Une who aims at or advocates demolition. 

Rt ?' ”• uu v » Lafayette.. is marching 
omeu ards with some dozen of arrested demolitionists. 2852 


F rased s Mag. XLVI. 28 The Ultra-democratic party foot 
yet Republicans, only Demolitionists). . v 

Demomaniac : see Demolater. 1 
Demon (drmon). Also 6-9 d®mon. [fo f 0nn 
and in sense 1, a. L. dxmon (med.L. demon ) spirit* 
evil spirit, a. Gr. Salfx&v divinity, genius, tutelary 
deity. But in senses 1 b and 2, put for L. dsmtminm 
Gr. tiai(i 6 viov f neuter of Sai^moy adj , 1 (thing) of 
divine or demonic nature or character’, which is 
used by the LXX, N. Test., and Christian writers 
for * evil spirit’. Cf. F. ddmon (in Oresme 14th c! 
dSmones) ; also 13th c. dewoygne *=Pr. demon! , It.j 
Sp. demonio, repr. L. dxmonium , Gr. Saipmov,] 
jL In ancient Greek my thoIogy(=6ai/Kyv): Asuper- 
natural being of a nature intermediate between that 
of gods and men ; an inferior divinity, spirit, genius 
(including the souls or ghosts of deceased persons, 
esp. deified heroes). Often written dxmon for dis- 
tinction from sense 2. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa Van. Aries 2 Crammmcs 
. .doo expounde this woord Daemon, that is a Spirits, as if it 
were Sapiens, that is, Wise. 1587 Golding De M or nay .\ix. 
303 And vnto Cratylus again [Plato] saith, when the good 
man departeth this world.. hee becommeth a Damon. 1638 
Mede Gt. Apost. iii. Wks. (1672) 111. 627 et seq. 1680 H. 
More Apocal. Aloe. 252 Daemons according to the Greek 
idiom, signify either Angels, or the Souls of men, any Spirits 
out of Terrestrial bodies, the Souls of Saints, and Spirits of 
Angels. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 52 Subordinate damons, 
which they supposed to, be emanations and derivatives from 
their chief Deity. i846G*RpTEGr«f<ri.ii.(i862)I.58 In Homer, 
there is scarcely any distinction between gods and dxtnons. 

b. Sometimes, particularly, An attendant, minis- 
tering, or indwelling spirit; a genius. 

(Chiefly in references to the so-called ‘ daemon of Socrates’. 
Socrates himself claimed to be guided, not by a batiwv or 
dxmon } but by a 6atixo*>*oF, divinum quiddam (Cicero 1 , 
a certain divine principle or agency, an imvard monitor or 
oracle. It was his accusers who represented this as a per- 
sonal dxmon, and the same was done by the Christian 
Fathers (under the influence of sense 2), whence the English 
use of the word, as in the quotations. See tr. Zellers 
Socrates iv. 73; Riddell, Apology of Plato , Appendix A) 
1387 Tsevisa Higden III. 279 We havep i-lemed of 
Socrates, pat was alway tendaunt to a spirit ]>at wasi-deped 
demon. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1222 The soule.. 
that obeleth not nor hearkeneth to her owne familiar and 
proper daemon. 1606 Shaks.^nA $ C7 .ii. iii. 29 O Anthony! 

. .Thy Daemon, that thy spirit which keepes thee, is Noble, 
Couragious, high vnmatchable. 2758 Home Agit it. In- 
spiration, The guardian god, the demon of the mind, Thus 
often presses on the human breast. 2768-74 Tucker if. Fat. 
(1852) I. 222 If the moral sense does not check, if the demon 
does not warn. 2863 Lecky Ration. (2878) 1. 378 #tt»/f,Minu- 
cius Felix thought the dmmon of Socrates was a devil. 

2. An evil spirit. 

a. (Representing Saiyoviov of the LXX and NX 
(rarely ’baiycov) ; 212 Vulgate divmonittm , dxmon). 
Applied to the idols or gods of the heathen, and 
to the ‘evil’ or 'unclean spirits' by which demoniacs 
were possessed or actuated. 

A Jewish application of the Greek word, anterior toj Chris- 
tianity. Acuuoi'ia is used several times by the LXX to 
render s hi dim * lords, idols’, and sf&d* 1 

€ hairy ones’ (satyrs or he-goats), the latter also rendered 
l i&Ttua. ‘ vain things’. It is also frequent in the Apocrypha 
(esp. in Tobit), and in the N.T., where in one instancefllaH. 
viii. 31) SaiVovcs occurs in same sense. In the Vidgaje 
generally rendered dmnonium , pi. -m, but once in (a -*• 
(Lev. xvii. 7), and in 10 places in N.T._(8 in St. Mattne 

deem on. pi. -es. These words are indiscriminately transjaiw 
deofol in the Ags. Gospels, feend or deuil in Wychf, a°Q 
in all the i6-i7th c. versions devil ; the Revisers of Jop*“5 
substitute demons in Deut. and Psalms, but in the : IN. • 
retain devil, -s, in the text, with the literal translation ce- 
motif -s, in the margin. Quite distinct from this is the " 
properly translated ‘ Devil SiafioXo?, which is not useo 
the plural. It is owing to this substitution of devil in 
Bible versions, that demon is not found so early 
in the popular sense b, which arose out of this identities^* 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Demon .. in Holy Script* 
the Word is always taken for the Devil or a Bad G c ■ 
2727-31 Chambers Cycl., Daemoniac is applied to * P ‘ 
possessed with a spirit or dremon. 1767 T. ‘ 

Hist. Mass. II. i. 16 A young woman, .supposed 10 De ET’' 
sessed with dremons. 2865 AIozley Mirac. 201 note, 
relation in which these persons stood to daemons an 
spirits. 2881 N.T. (R. V. ) John x. 20 He hath a de”f fjgw 
Gr. demon] and is mad ; why hear ye him ? 1883 U. * -t • ’ 
Deut. xxxii. 27 They sacrificed unto demons, which 
no God. — Ps. cvi. 37. . .... a 

b. In general current use : ' An evil sP in » 
malignant being of superhuman nature ; a dcvi . 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 11. xix. (1 495)45 For « 
is to vnderstonde knowynge And the deuyll ‘Mgy: 
sharpnesse. .of kyndely wytte.] a 1400 Cov. I>U sr '^ « » j. 
Soc.) 399 Blow flamys of fer to make hem to y 

redy ageyn we com to this demon. 2399 Shaks* ' , ■ ^ 
ii. X2i If that same Daemon that hath gull a ^ 
Should with his Lyon-gate walke the whole \vc ' * 
Dampier Voy. II. III. iv. 32 [They! fired thejrGun 
the old Dxmon that they say inhabits there to o 
Seamen. 2782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 8 A maU^ 
daemon had brought [them] into his power. * 3 nnS fly 
Trierm. u. Concl. vii. But wouldst thou bid demons m 
Like mist before the dawning sky. 1865 WrI . ^ 
Caricat. iv. (2875) 69 The three special charac 
mediaeval demons were horns, hoofs.. and tails. ^ 

c. Applied to a person (animal or ogC“ c ) r 
sonified), of malignant, cruel, terrible, or 
nature, or of hideous appearance. (Cf. devu,} 
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16x4 B. Jonsok Barth . Fair m. v, Wks. (Rtldg.) 322/2 
* A caveat against cut.purses l'. . 1 ’ faith, I would fain see 
that demon, your cut-purse you talk of. 1821 T. G.'Waine- 
wricht in Ess. 4- Crit. (1880) 127 The grim demon of a 
bull-dog who interrupts the cat. sBzz Scott Piralcxl, The 
Boatswain used to be staunch enough, and so is Gofie, 
though an incarnate demon. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 4 
The Tartar Khan, with his shaggy demons of the wilderness, 
d. jig. An evil passion or agency personified. 

17x2 Addison Sped. No. 387 r it Melancholy is a kind of 
Demon that haunts our Island. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
v. 39 Be ware., of Anger, that dmmon, that destroyer of our ’ 
peace. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 86 The dmmon of 
anarchy has here raised a superb trophy on a monument of 
ruins. Mod. Led astray by the demon of intemperance. 

3 . attrib. and ' Comb, a, appositive ( = that is a 
demon), as demon-companion , -god, -hag, -king, 
-lover, -mole, -snake ; spec . applied colloq. to one 
who seems more than human in the rapidity, cer- 
tainty, destructiveness, etc., of his play or perform- 
ance, as a demon bowler at cricket, b. simple 
attrib. and attrib. comb, (of, belonging, or relating 
to a demon or demons), as demon altar, - doctrine , 
herd, -land, life, -trap, -ship, -worship ; demon- 
bird = Devil-bird; demon-kind [after man- 
kind], the nature of demons ; the race of demons ; 
also c. demon-like adj. 

1863 W. Phillips Speeches iv. 57 The ‘‘demon altar of our 
land. 3840 J, Forbes ir Years in Ceylon (1841) 353, I first 
heard the wild and wailing cry of the gaulawa, or*demon- 
bird. 1B83 Harper's Mag. Nov. 900/1 We do not want our 
boys . . *demon bowlers. 1814 Byron Corsair n. iv, Some 
Afrit sprite, Whose *demon death-blow left no hope for fight. 
1677 Gale Crt . Gentiles in. 377 A 1 those *demon-doc trines 
. .introduced by Antichrist and his Sectators. 1638 Mede 
Gt. Apost. vi. Wks. (1672) in. 635 A worshipper of *Da:mon- 
gods. 1814 Prophetess m. iv, Like the *demon-hags of 
Tartarus. 1774 J. Bryant My t hot. I. 141 Among all the 
Masmon herd what one is there of a form . . so odious . . as 
Priapus. 1890 E. H. Barker Wayfaring in Fr. 15 That 
small *demon-insect, the mosquito. 1857 Tail's Mag. 
XXIV. 378 The sentences, on all mankind and*demonkindi 
1859 G. Wilson Life E . Forbes i. 29 Grim or gentle visitants 
from *DemonIand or Fairyland. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp. 
Hunt, xi, 82 They seem endowed with *demon life. 1822 
E. Nathan Langreath III, 416 *Demon-like horrors. 1 757 
Coleridge Kubta Khan 16 Woman wailing for her *demon- 
lover.' x8zx Keats Isabel xlv, And let his spirit, like a 
*demon-moIe, Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ill. 56 The ^Demon-theology . .was 
brought into the Christian Church first by the Gnostics. 
Hid. , By this their *demon-worship. 

Demonacliize (dzm/rnakaiz), v. [f. De- II. 
1 + L. monach-us monk + -I2E.] traits. To deprive 
of monks. 

1820 D. Turner Tour in Normandy II. 24 So thoroughly 
. . had the Normans demonachised Neustria. 

Demona’gerie. nonce-wd. [f. Demon, after 
menagerie.'] An assemblage of demons. 

1848 Tail's Mag. XV. 433 Slavery . . unless it had been 
now and^ then checked, would have transformed the earth 
ere now into a demonagerie. ’ 

1 Demo’nagogxie. Obs. [f. as next + £701705 
drawing forth.] A means of expelling a demon. 

3786 Ferriar in Man. Lit. <5- Philos. Soc. Manchester 
(1790) III. 74 Dr. Thoner extols merenrius vitx, as remark- 
ably useful in expelling preternatural substances from the 
body.. Almost every man had his favourite demonagogue. 
t De'monarch. Oh. [f. as next + Gr. apxis 
chief.] A ruler of demons ; a chief demon. 

1778 H. Farmer Lett. Worthington ii. (R.), The false sup- 
position, that the Jews held only one prince of demons ; and 
that demonarch was a term never applied by them to any 
but to the Devil. 

f De’monarchy. Obs. [f. Gr. Satpotv, 8aipov- 
(see Demon) + -apxta, apxn sovereignty, mle.] The 
rule or dominion of a demon. 

c 1643 M oximes Unfolded 8, Demonarchie , or the Domi- 
nion of the DivelL ^1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 231 A! that 
pretended Hierarchie or Demonarchie which the Emperor, 
as supreme Head in al maters Civil and Ecclesiastical, 
assumed. 

Demoness (df-mones). [f. Demon 4- -ess.] 
A female demon ; a she-devil. 

a 1638 Mede Apost. Later Times (1641) 31 The Sichemites 
. . had a Goddesse or Daemonesse under the name of 
Jephtas daughter. 1856 Titan Mag. Aug. 190/2 That 
smiling demoness, his mother. 1879 M. D. Conway De- 
inonol, 1 . 11. iv. 117 A demoness who sometimes appears just 
before the floods. 

Demonetization (dfmpmftaiz^’Jbn). [f. next 
.+ "ATION.J The action of demonetizing, or condi- 
tion of being demonetized. 

1852 T. Han key (title), Faucher’s Remarks., on the 
Production of the Precious Metals, and on the Demonetiza- 
tion of Gold in several Countries in Europe. 1852 A. 
Johnson Observ. Supplies of Gold 3 The demonetization of 
the Dutch Gold coin was effected at that time. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. ur. xv.(i876) 48S Partial demonetization of silver. 

Demonetize (dfmp’nftsiz), v. [ad. mod.F. d£- 
monetise-r (Diet. Acad. 1835), f- De- 1.6 + L. 
moneta money: see -ize.] trails. To deprive of 
standard monetary value ; to withdraw from use as 
money. Hence Demonetized/^/, n.,-izing vbl.sb. 

1852 1 . Hankey tr« Faucher's Product. Precious Metals 
31 On August 6, 1849, the Government laid before the As- 
sembly the scheme of a law to * demonitise ’ the pieces of 
five and ten florins. 1853 T. Wilson Jottings on Money 
83 Merchants not understanding the demonetising of gold 
by the Dutch in 3850. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. in. xv. 


487 Germany has, within the last few years, demonetised 
silver. 1879 Daily News 21 May 3/z To keep up the price 
of the demonetised metal. 

Demonette (dfmone*t). nonce-wd. [dim. of 
Demon : see -Ette.] A little demon. 

1854 Caroline Fox Mem. Old Friends (1882) 298 Baby 
tortoises, most exquisite black demonettes, an inch and a 
half long, with long tails. . 

Demoniac (dfm<r«*m&k), a. and sb. Forms : 
4-5 demoniak (-yak), 5-7 -acke, 5-8 -ack, 6-7 
-ake, 7 -aque, (dee-), 7- demoniac, [ad. late L. 
dxmoniac-tts (in Tertullian c 200), a. Gr. type 
*daifxoviaK-6$, f. Sa ipbnov: see Demon.] 

A. adj. 1 . Possessed by a demon or evil spirit, 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompti. T. 532, I hold him certeinly de- 

momak. 3483 Caxton G. de la Tour C vij, The lady wente 
oute of her wytte and was a! demonyak a long tyme. 1542 
Boorde Dyetary xxxvii. (1870)298 Lunatycke, or franlycke, 
or demonyacke. a 1612 Donne Biaflai'a-ros (1644) 217 That 
the Kings of Spaine should dispossess Daemoniaque persons. 
3647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xxix, Magick can onely 
quell natures Daemoniake. c 1811 F useli Led. A rl v. (1848) 
471 The demoniac boy among the series of frescoes atGrotta 
Fcrrata. 1813 Examiner 15 Mar. 165/1 This . . idea . . 
operated upon the demoniac spirit of the wretch, 
b. Pertaining to demoniacal possession. 

1674 Milton P. L. (ed. 2) xi. 4S5 Demoniac phrenzy, 
moping melancholy, And moon-struck madness, a 2814 
Prophetess n. vii. As with demoniac energy possess’d ! 

2 . Of or pertaining to demons. 

3642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 275 This is the Demoniack 
legion indeed. 1671 — P. R. iv. 628 He . . Shall chase thee 
. . From thy demoniack holds, possession foul. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. vi. 71 The mourning of the Demoniac 
Spirits, for the death of their great God Pan. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr . II. 266, I agree with those who see in this 
vision a purely demoniac host. 

3 . Characteristic of or befitting a demon; devilish. 

182a YhTXXiT Led. Dram. Lit. 179 Wrought up to a pitch 

of demoniac scorn and phrensy. 3854 Mrs. Gaskell North 
«$- S. xxii, It was as the dremoniac desire of some terrible 
wild beast for the food that is withheld from his ravening. 
1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, i. 3 The spirit of life . . is ren- 
dered demoniac or angelic. 

4 . Of the nature of a daemon or in-dwelling spirit ; 
— Demonic 2. 

3844 Masson Ess., Three Devils (1856) 171 Goethe and 
Niebuhr generalised in the phrase *tne demoniac [ed. 1874 
p. 288 demonic] element ’ that mystic something which they 
seemed to detect in all men of unusual potency among their 
fellows. Ibid. , The demoniac element in a man . . may in 
one case be the demoniac of the etherial and celestial, in 
another the demoniac of the Tartarean and infernal. 3856 
W. E. Forster inT. W. Reid Ltfe(iS88) I. viii. 306 Denying 
. . that demoniac element in man which is the very fire of God. 

B. Sb. 

1 . One possessed by a demon or evil spirit. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 584 He nas no fool, ne no 
demoniak. 3483 Caxton Cato E viij b, And helyth the 
demonyackes or madde folke. 3546 Langley Pol. Verg. De 
Invent. 1. xviii. 33 a, To banish the Spirit out of y® De- 
moriiake. 1665 Boyle Occas.Rcfl. iv. x. (1845)226 Possessed 
by it as Doemoniacks are possessed by the Divel. 1717 Berke- 
ley in Fraser Life (1873) 580 The demoniacs of S. Andrea 
della Valle. 1845 Darwin Yoy. Nat. x. (1870) 221 They 
looked like so many demoniacs who had been fighting. 

+ 2 . Eccl. Hist. (See quot.) Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Dcevtoniacs, are also a party or 
branch of the Anabaptists, whose distinguishing tenet it is, 
that the devils shall be saved at the end of the world. 1847 
in Craig, and later Diets. 

Demoniacal (dfmonarakal), a. (sb.) [f. as 

prec. i* -al.] a. Of or pertaining to demons, b. 
= Demoniac 1, 1 b. c. Befitting or of the nature 
of a demon ; devilish, fiendish. 

Demoniacal Possession : the possession of a man by an 
indwelling demon or evil spirit, formerly held to be the 
cause of some species of insanity, epilepsy, etc. 

3614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat . 883 In the Popish Churches 
.. their ridiculous, or demoniacall service, who can endure? 
1623-53 Bvmon A nat. Mel. 1, i. 111. 35 Extaticall and dzemo- 
liiacaU persons. Ibid. 1. ii. 11. vii. Imaginary dreams are of 
divers kinds, natural, divine, demoniacal, etc. 1681 Hal- 
LYWELL Melamfr. 78 (T.) A notable instance of demoniacal 
possession. 3743 Warburton Div. Legal, ix. Notes Wks. 
1811 VI. 391 The Possessions recorded in the.Gospel. .caljed 
demoniacal. 1856 Kane A ret. Exfl. I. xxviii. 367 Menacing 
and demoniacal expressions. 3858 Lytton What will He 
do n. xi, His quarrels with a demoniacal usher.^ 3877 Black 
Green Past. xi. (3878) 323 The temper of the mistress of the 
house.. of such a demoniacal complexion. 

Hence 3 >emoni*acaI!y adv. 

1819 G. S. Faber Dispens. (1823) L 345 Demoniacally 
possessed.* 1865 L. Oliphant Piccadilly (1870; 102 She 
looked at me. .demoniacally. 

Demoniacisin (dfmonoi'asiz’m). rarer -° ‘The 
state of being a demoniac ; the practice of de- 
moniacs * (Craig 1S47). 

3848 Webster cites Milman. 

+ Demoniacle, a. obs. ' Also -yakyl. [a. 
OF. demoniacle, the usual representative_ of L. 
dxjjioniac-vs : cf. OF .triacle, Treacle, L. / hertaca. ] 
= Demoniac. 

c 1500 Melusiue 314 Whiche, thrugh arte demonyacle, hath 
myserably suffred deth. 1503 Kalatder of Sheph., Of Yre , 
The man yrews ys Iyk to oon demonyakyl. 

Demonial, a. rare. [a. OF. demonial, prob. 
med.L. *dxmonidl-is, f. dannonittm : see Demon 
and -al.] Of or relating to a demon or demons ; 
also, of the nature of a demon, demoniacal. ^ 

3675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 310 To hear Dlotima de- 


scribing the Demonial Nature. 3678 Cudworth IntelL Sysf. 
1. iv. § 14. 264 No one who acknowledges Demonial thing-, 
can deny Demons. 1849 Sidonia II. 287 Because of the 
spell which the demonial sorceress laid on them. 

Demoniality (d/m^miarhlj). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ITT.] The nature of demons ; the realm of 
demons, demons collectively. (Cf. spirituality.) 

1879 (title), Demoniality ; or Incubi and Succubi . . by the 
Rev. Father Sinistrari, of Ameno . . now first translated into 
English. 1891 Sat. Rcz’. 2 May 543/2 The old wives’ fables 
.. are those of demoniality, black masses, etc. 

Demonian (dtmmmian), a. [f. L. dxmoni-um 
(see Demon) + -an.] Of, relating to, or of the 
nature of, a demon or demons. 

1671 Milton P. R. ir. 122 Princes, Heaven’s ancient sons, 
ethereal thrones, Demonian spirits now. J790 H. Boyd 
Sheph. Lebanon in Poet. Reg. (1808) 346 Demonian visions. 
3833 Thirlwall in Philol. Museum II. 582 So far as we can 
find our way in this truly daemonian twilight. 1840 Tail's 
Mag. VII. 4x0 Against such daimoman manifestations. 

Hence f Demo-nianism, the doctrine of demo- 
niacal possession. 

1741 Warburton Div. Legal, ix. Wks. 1788 III. 775 An 
error, which so dreadfully affected the religion they were 
entrusted to propagate, as Demonianism did, if it were an 
error. 3762 — Doctrine of Grace 11. vii. (3 763) II. 161 To 
ascribe both to Enthusiasm or Demonianism. 

[Here some modern edd. have Dcmoninsm , which has 
thence passed into Latham and later Diets.) 

1 * Demo’niast. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. after Gr. 
agent-nouns in -aarrjs, f. -aciv, -d£cti'.] One who 


has dealings with demons, or with the devil. 

1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. x. (1840) 339 His disciples and 
emissaries, as witches and wizards, demoniasts, and the like, 
t Demo’niat, a. Obs. [corresp. to Pr. de- 
nt oni at, OCat. dimoniat , from L. dxmoniac-ns \ 
see Demoniac.] Demoniacal, devilish. 

3623 Lithcow. Trav. x. 201 This grim demoniat spight. 
Demonia'tic, a. rare — 1 . =prec, 

2880 P. Gillmore On Duly 10 Tragedies as cola-blooded 
and demoniatic as ever occurred. 

Demonic (dfmp'nik), a. Also dosm-. [ad. 
L. dxmonic-us, a. Gr. latfxovtK- 6s of or pertaining 
to a demon, possessed by a demon, f. Saipiov, 
Saipoi'- : see Demon and -ic.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a demon 
or evil spirit ; demoniacal, devilish. 

3662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 68 Convulsive and even Demonic 
postures. 1738 G. Smith Curious Re/at. I. iv. 518 So many 
Demonick Delusions. 1840 Carlyle Heroes^ (1858) 197 
'Jotunsl Giants, huge shaggy beings of a demonic character. 
3886 <?. Rev. Oct. 53 The traditional demonic proposal, ‘ I 
will be your servant here, and you shall be mine hereafter’. 

2 . Of, relating to, or of the nature of, superna- 
tural power or genius = Ger. damoniscli (Gothe'> : 
cf. Demon i. (In this sense usually spelt dKinonic 
for distinction.) 

3798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 491 In his im- 
mature youth he had detected within himself a something 
daunonic. 3854 Lowell Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 
1800 I.87 Shall I take Brahmin Alcott’s favorite word, and 
call him a Daemonic man ? [1874 see Demoniac 4.) 1879 
Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) I. 447 There is enough to show 
the Dzemonic Dickens : as pure an instance of Genius as 
ever lived. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elteab. Lit. vii. (1890) 
258 If they have not the daemonic virtue of a few great 
dramatic poets, they have . . plentiful substitutes for it. 

Demonical (dfmp*nikal), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . =prec. 1. 

3588 J. Harvey Discours. Probl.ya Without any.. mix- 
ture of demonicall, or supernaturail Magique. 3603 Hol- 
land Plutarch’s Plor. 1299 That Typhon was some fiend 
or daemonicall power. 3607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 
X27 Falsly imputing this demonical illusion to divine revela- 
tion. 3652 Gaule Magastrom. 334 Examples of demonicall 
familiars. 3820 Examiner No. 621. 148/1 To attribute de- 
monical properties to God. 3836 J. H. N ewman Par. S trni. 
(ed. 2) II. Hi. 38 This divine inspiration was so far parallel 
to demonical possession. 

+2. = Demoniac r. Obs. 

1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit . (1629) 43 The people .. made 
no more account of her words than of a Demonical creature. 

f Demonrcraty. Obs. rare- °. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Demonicratie , the Government of 
divels. . . 1 

Demo'niculture. nonce-wd. [See Culture. J 


lemon-worship, demonolatry. 

1879 M. D. Conway Demonol. I. 11. x. 239 Much ..is but 
aborate demoni culture. 

Demonifttg'e (dnuf’-nifwdj''. nonce-tod. L - 
dxmon (Demon) + -fuge, L. -fugue chasing 
way.] Something used to drive away emons, 
ebann against demons. 

1790 Pennant London (1813) 071 ^ ’more in nerd 

Demotusli (drmanif), o. rare. [f. Demon + 
sh.] Of the nature oi a demon ; demonic. 

1863 Deafer InUU. Dn-ll E"cofe ml (.65J .59 
•oked two visible demormh .‘^1; -i • L » 
b os adv. (humorous.) Deulisn . 

,S 7 O. \V. Holmes Guard. An S cl i v. <9 I( 

:monish hard case’, he said. ^ 

Demonism (d/'-momz m). Also de- [f. 
IEMO.V + -ISM.] Belief m. or doctnne of, demon... 
1699 Skaftesd. Ent. cone. Virtue 1. L (1709) R Tl.eism 
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stands in opposition to daemontsm, and denotes goodness in 
the superior Deity. 1789 T. J efkerson Writ. (1859) 1 1 . 553 
The comparative merits of atheism and demonism. 1865 
Spectator 4 Feb. 130/2 The ridicule of the devil and his imps 
never penetrated England, demonism never having had any 
hold upon the masses. 1891 A ntidote 5 May 139 A belief in 
demonism and witchcraft. 

Demonist (d/ mSnist). Also dm-, [f. Demon 
+ -1st.] A believer in, or worshipper of, demons. 

1641 Dialogue Answered 6 One Marke a great Daemonist. 

1 599 Shaft esb. Enq. cone. Virtue 1. i. (1709) 2 To believe 
the governing Mind, or Minds, not absolutely and neces- 
sarily good . . but capable of acting according to mere will 
or fancy, is to be a dzemonist. 

Demonization (df:monaiz£ :, j3n). ' [f. next : 
see -ATiox.J The action of turning into, or repre- 
senting as, a demon. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 305 , 1 hope to atone 
to them for my demonizations. _ 1879 M. D. Conway De- 
monol. I. 11. v. 140 The demonisation of the forces and 
dangers of nature belongs to the structural -action of the 
human mind. 

Demonize (drmonsiz), v . [f. med.L. dxmo- 

nizare : cf. Gr, 5 aquoi'tf-*ff 0 a( passive, to be pos- 
sessed by a demon : see - 1 ZE.] 

1 . traits. To make into, or like, a demon ; to 
render demoniacal ; to represent as a demon. 

1821 Examiner 579/1 That subdued superstition, espion- 
age, and persecution . . more adequately demonises active 
hypocrisy and oppression. 1879 M. D. Conway Demonol. 
1 . 1. iv. 26 In Persia the as uras — demonised in India — re- 
tained their divinity. 1888 Morning Post 12 Sept., Where 
men are brutalized, women are demonized, and children 
are brought into the world only to be inoculated with cor- 
ruption. 

2 . To subject to demoniacal influence. 

1864 in Webster. 1888 Sat. Rev. 2 June 674 An alligator 
becomes * demonized ’ and works the wicked will of a witch. 
Hence De'monized, De’monizing ppl. a. 

J837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ir. v. iv, Black demonised squad- 
rons. 1857-8 Sears A than. xi. 90 Demonizing passions. 
1883 Monier W illiams Relig. Th. in India ix. 234 Tenanted 
by . . demonized spirits of dead men, superhuman beings. 

Demono-, before a vowel demon-, repr. Gr. 
< 5 atnovo-, combining form of Saincuv Demon ; oc- 
curring in various modern formations, as Demono- 
cracy, the rule of demons; a ruling body of demons 
(quot. 3827). f Demono machy, fighting with a 
demon, f Demono -magy, magical art relating (o 
demons, f De’monomamcy, divination by the 
help of demons. Demono -patliy, a mental disease 
in which the patient fancies himself, or acts as if, 
possessed by a demon. De:*nonoplio‘bia f fear of 
demons. Demonosoplier ( nonce-iud .), one in- 
spired by a demon or by the devil (controversially 
opposed to theosopher'). Also Demonograph y, 
etc. : see below. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dcmonocracy, the government of 
devils. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribblcomania 282 A spirit 
. . By foul demonocracy wholly subdu’d . 1827 Sir H. Taylor 
Isaac Comnenus 11. iii, A demonocracy of unclean spirits 
Hath govern’d long these synods of your Church. 17x8 
D. Campbell (title\ Dzemonomachie or War with the Devil, 
in a short Treatise, a, x8o8 Bp. Hurd (L.), The author had 
rifled all the stores of demonomagy to furnish out an enter- 
tainment. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 165 Dscmonomancv, 
divining by the suggestions of evil] daemons or devils, 1865 
Cornh. Mag. Apr. 475 But what i s demonopathy the Mor- 
rinois might reasonably have asked? What was it that had 
come to their valley? 1833 Syd. See. Lex., Demonopathv, 
dzeinonomania. 1888 J. Murdoch Women 0/ India x6 This 
demonophobia was learned from their mothers. 1780 Wesley 
Whs. (1872) IX. 518 [Behmen] .. ought to be styled a de- 
mouosopher rather than a theosopher. 1881 Overton 
IV. Law 198 Behmen was no ‘ Demonosopher ’ (to adopt 
Wesley's happy phrase), 

D emonogr apher (dJmonp’grafoj). [f. mod. 
L. dx monograph - us, F. ddmonographe (17th c.\ 
answering to a Gr. type * 6 cunovoypa<pos : see 
-GKArn.] A writer on demons. 

1736 Bailey (folio) Appendix (9N2) Dxmon ogra p/tcr. 
1877 tr. Lacroix’ Sc. «$- Lit . Mid. Ages (1878) 201 Plotinus 
. . and his disciple Porphyrus . . who may be looked upon as 
the first demonographers of the Middle Ages. 1883 Miss 
lb H. Busk in N. frQ.^ 2 4 Nov- 401/2 Italian demonographers 
do not make any distinction between, .a fairy and a witch. 
So Demo-nograph ( = prec.), Demono graphy. 
3855 Cornh. Mag.yJV. 485 Both these celebrated demono- 
graphs concurring in the. opinion. 1889 Cent. Diet., De- 
monografhy , the descriptive stage of demonology. O. T. 
Mason. 

Demonolatry (dimoiylatri'. ff. Gr. type 
*Hai^ 0 i‘ 0 -karpeia (.see -latry) ; in mod.F. dlmon- 
chUric (Littre).] Demon-worship. 

1668 M. Casaodon Credulity 38 (T.) Nicholaus Rtmigius 
.. m his books of demonolatrie, doth profess (etc.]. 1878 

it UV j°- RTH SysL 593 Creature- worship, now vulgarly 

called idolatry — that is, for their cosmo-latry, abtro-latry, 
and demono-latrv. 1850 Robertson Serin. Ser. 11. ii. (1864) 
Somewhat like what we might now call demonolatry. 
X079 M. p. Conway Demonol. I. n. xi. 258 The number 
demonoku ^ et * ua ^^ “high degree of potency in Singhalese 

So Demono later, a demon- worshipper ; Demo, 
nolatri'acal a., -la’tric.a., Demono*latrotis a., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of demon -wor- 
ship ; DemonoTatrously adv. 

*Cx6 G. S. Faber Ong. Pagan Idol. I. 394 A religion . . 


so far as its demonolatriacal part is' concerned. Ibid. III. 
290 The first authors of the great demonolatric apostasy. 
1833 — Recapit. Apostasy 1 06 The later or demonolatrously 
Christian Roman Empire. 1846 — Lett . Tractar.-Secess. 
Papery > 240 The predicted Demonolatrous Apostasy. 1875 

E. White Life in Christ iv. xxvi. (1878) 434 Jerome and 
Augustine, tno.se intolerant doctors of the demonolatrous 
‘apostasy', as Mr. Isaac Taylor has truly described them. 
1876 Bp. Caldwell in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 370 Certain de- 
monolators in the present day . . display as plain signs of 
demoniacal possession as ever were displayed eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

Demonology (dimoiylodgi). ' Also 7 -gie, 
7-9 dse-. [mod. f. Gr. 5 ai/xcuv + -\oyta -LOGY : cf. 

F. demonologie (16th c. in Littre).] That branch 
of knowledge which treats of demons, or of beliefs 
about demons ; a treatise on demons. 

3597 James I (title), Daemonologie, in Forme of a Dia- 
logue, diuided into three Bookes. £1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) III. 37, I return you the Manuscript you lent me of 
Diemonologie. 1651 Hobbes Levtath. hi. xl. 25 6 The Greeks 
(from whose Customes, and Demonology . . their Religion 
became . . corrupted). 2775 H. Farmer Demoniacs N. T. 
1. vii. 135 Demonology composed a very eminent part of the 
Pythagorean and Platonic philosophy. 2857 W heweli. II 1st. 
Induct. Sc. I. 215 An imaginary mythology or demonology. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ 111. xxi. (1878) 310 The apos- 
tolic demonology alone explains that paradox. 

So Demono-loger, DemonoTogist, one who 
studies or is versed in demonology ; Demonolo'gic 
a ., of or pertaining to demonology ; Demonolo- 
gical a., concerned with demonology ; Demono- 
lo'gically adv. 

<1x734 North Exam. hi. ix. § 7 (1740) 652 If the Devil 
himself . . could . . have supplied more livid Defamation . . 

I I am no Dzemonologer. 2749 Bp. G. Lavington Entlius. 

I Met It. $ Papists ( 1754) II. 36 The former suffer purely (as 
j Dzemonologists write) from the Operation of Satan himself, 
j or his Imps. x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 44 
i A metrical romance, of which his dasmonological studies 
were to supply the machinery. 1833 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
III. X94 Working quite demonologically. . 1824 H. Miller 
Scenes $ Leg. xx. (1857) 291 He replied in the prescribed 
formula of the demonologist. 1844 N. Brit. Rev.. 1 . 153 The 
demonologic contest, in which the Evil One is . . driven 
off by the mystical artillery of the priest. x886 Rogers 
Soc. Life Scott. HI. xx. 269 Engaged in demonological 
inquiries. 

Demonomachy, -magy, -mancy: see De- 

mono-. 

Demonomania (dfmon^m^-nia). fa. meet. 
L. dxmonomania , t. Gr. hoiyunv, haiftovo- + Mania. 
A at/xovoficu'ia was used in eccles. Gr. in a some- 
what different sense : see next.] (See quot. 
1S83.) 

1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1295. 249 Outbreaks of the epidemical 
demonomania to which every age is liable. 1883 Syd. Soc. 

I. ex., Dxmonomania , a kind of madness in which the 
patient fancies hiinself possessed by devils ; it is a variety 
of melancholia, originating in mistaken views on religious 
subjects. 

+ D emono'manie . Ohs. [a. F. ddmonomanie 
(15S0 in Hatzf.), ad. med.L. demonomania , a. 
eccles. Gr. Sai/wo/xcuda foolish belief in demons, 
f. pavia Mania.] Foolish belief in demons ; de- 
votion to the subject of demonology. 

1623 Favine Thcat. Hon. 11. xiii. 208 Excelled in Demon- 
omanie all them that had gone before them. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 231 They . . abolisht their celestiall 
worship, and (as Strabo relates) received Demonomanie, 
continued till Mahomet. 

t Demo'nomist. Ohs. [f. as Demonomy + 
-1ST.] A believer in or worshipper of demons. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2] 302 The idolaters be- 
yond all measure grosse Demonomists. Ibid. 329 Celebes 
. . well peopled, but with had people ; no place ingendring 
greater Demonomists. 

t Demonomy (dfmp-nomi). Ohs. [app. short- 
ened from demononomy, f. Gr. oai'pcua Demon, with 
ending of astronomy, etc.] Belief in demons, 
demon-worship. 

1638 Sm T. Hebbebt Trav. (ed. =) 8 Hovvbeit the dive!). . 
has infused demonomy and prodigious idolatry into their 
hearts. Ibid. 306 Drunk with abominable demonomy and 
superstition. 1663 Ibid. (1677) 365 These Javans are drunk 
in Demonomy. 

Demonopathy, -phobia : see Demono-. 
De-monopolize (dtmjrnp pdloiz), v. [f. De- 

II. 1 + Monopolize.] tram. To destroy the 
monopoly of, withdraw from monopoly. . 

1878 H. A. Webster in Encycl. Brit. VI. 154/1 Since the 
expiry of the contract the mines [of Colombia] have been 
demonopolized. 

Demonosopher : see Demono-. 

Demonxy (df-monri). [f. Demon + -by: cf. 
devilry.] Demoniacal influence or practices. 

n 1851 Joanna Bailue (O.), What demonry, ihinkest thou, 
possesses Varus ? 

Demonship (drmsnjip). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ship.] The rank or condition of a demon. 

0x638 Mede A lost. Later Times (1641) 18 They com- 
menced Heroes, who were as Probationers to a Daemonship. 

DemonstrabiTity. [f. next + -m\] The 
quality or condition of being demonstrable. 

*825 Coleridge Aids Reft. (1873) *6* note , The Demonstra- 
bility required would countervene ai! the purposes of the 
I ruth. 1870 M, Williams Fuel of Sun § 170. 115 Their 
-•pcctroscopic demonstrability. 


Demonstrable (dfmp-nstrab’l, de-m()nstrab’l), 
a. [ad. L. demonstrabil-is , f. demomtrare-. see De- 
monstrate and -ble.] Capable of demonstration. 

1. Capable of being shown or made evident, 
fb. occas. = Evident, apparent (els.). 

c 1400 Roitu Rose 4691 I woJde . . Shewe thee withoaten 
fable A thyng that is not demonstrable. 1530 Palscr. 309/2 
Demonstrable, demonstrable. 1604 Shaks. Oth. hi. iv. 142 
Some vnhatch’d practise. Made demonstrable heere in 
Cyprus to him. Hath pudled his cleare Spirit. 1647 
'Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. (1843) 292/1 That it should be 
more demonstrable to the kingdom, than yet it^ was, that 
the war was, on his majesty’s part, purely defensive. X739 
Cibber A pel. (1756) J. 46 In what shape they wou’d severally 
come out.. was not then demonstrable to the deepest fore- 
sight. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. it. i. 263 This body without 
any demonstrable influence of a nucleus is capable of sub- 
dividing. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 158 Upon the 
vaso-motor nerves, .[it] has no demonstrable influence. 

2. Capable of being proved clearly and conclu- 


sively. 

1551 Recorde Pathiv. Knowl. 1. xxiv, This i* a certaine 
waye to fynde any touche line, and a demonstrable forme. 
1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. lxiii, (1611) 334 All points of 
Christian doctrine are either demonstrable, conclusions or 
demonstrative principles. J662 II. ore Philos. Writ. Pref. 
Gen. (1712) 13 It being so mathematically demonstrable that 
there is that which is properly called Spirit. 1745 Fielding 
True Patriot Wks. *775 IX. 334 With numberless other 
propositions equally plain and demonstrable. 1864 Bowes 
Logic xi. 374 Propositions are also said to be demonstrable, 
if they require or admit of proof. 

Hence Demo’nstrableness = Demonstrability. 
1675 J. Smith Chr. Reltg. Appeal 1. 30 The irrefragable 
demonstrableness thereof. 1706 S. Clarke Evid. Nat. ff 
Rev. Relig. 282 (L.) The natural deinonstrableness both of 
the obligations and motives of morality. 

Demo'nstrably, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2.] 

1 . In a way which admits of demonstration ; so 
as to he demonstrable. 

1642 Chas. I Declar. at York 11 June 6 Orders Evidently 
and Demonstrably contrary to all known Law and Reason. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. xxxiii. 7 Annot. 180 Demonstrably 
of a gibbous, circular form. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. vii. § 1 
A thing demonstrably and palpably false. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. $ Dogma( 1876)143 They were also demonstrably liable 
to commit mistakes in argument. 

2. In the way of demonstration ; by demonstra- 
tion. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp . 11. vi. 11 He who beleeves 
what is demonstrably proved, is farced by the demonstra- 
tion of his choice. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will xi. vii*. 73 It 
will demonstrably follow, that the Acts of the Will are never 
contingent, or without Necessity. 1794 Sullivan Vieiuhat. 
I. 76 The calcareous and volcanic matters'found in them., 
prove it demonstrably. 

+ Demcrnstrance. Obs. Also 5 -aunce. 
[a. OF. deinonstrance (still in Cotgr.), orig. dc- 
mustrance , demos trance, f. stem of L. demonslnint- 
CMj pr. pple. of demonstrare :.see -ance.] 

1 . A showing forth or pointing out ; manifesta- 
tion, indication ; a sign. 

1430 Lydc. Citron. Troy ivv xxxv, A fynall demon- 
straunce Sothfast shewing, and signifyaunce [that] . . hap 
of olde fortune. .might not contune. c 1430 — Min. Poems 
(1840) 60 (Matzn.) The hevenly signe makith demon- 
straunce How worldly thynges goo forwarde. c *477 
Caxton Jason 27 b, They shewid him so many demon- 
straunces that he . . toke upon him the charge. 1481 — 
Godfrey 246 For demonstraunce that oure lord and his acre 
moder oure lady shold gyue to them vyctorye, (they)U>he 
the baner of Tancre, and sette it on hye vpon the chirche 
of oure lady. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) xa He plaine dc* 
monstrance gaue, Th’ allowance longs to you, sole t’ adde 
I haue. 1627 Bp. M. Wren Serin. 11 What demonstrance 
withall he must make of the same. 1704 D’Urfey Royal 
Converts 252 Blessings sublunary prove .The kind demon- 
strances of Gracious Love. 

2. Demonstration ; proof. ~ 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xviii. 175 In lyke wyse preuyd 

they, .by very demonstraunce and by reson, that the Sonne 
is gretter than alle therthe is. 1603 Holland Plutarch s 
Mor. 303 (R.) Good reasons and demonstrances of how 
many calamities peevish obstinacy is the cause.. 1040 
Junius Cure Misprision (I:.), If one or a few sinfull acts 
were a sufficient demonstrance of an hypocrite, what would 
become of all the elect? 

3 . Setting forth of a plaintiffs case; — Demon- 
stration 4. 

[1292 Britton hi. xxvi. § 6 Par variaunce del bref et de 
la demoustraunce seroit le bref abatable.] 1625 DaRCIe 
A finales A iij [transl. from Fr.],The aduises and counsaues, 
the requests and demonstrances. 

Demcrnstrant. [f. L. demonslrdnt-em , p r - 
pple. of demonstrare : see -ant.] One who de- 
monstrates or takes part in a public demonstration. 

1868 Pall MallG. 18 Aug. 3 The demonstrants would, m 
any case, have been obliged to seek shelter. 1887 
Leader 14 Nov. 5 Mingling with the more respectable pa 
of the demonstrants are a great many roughs, 
Devmonstrata'ble, a. rare. [f. Demonstrate 
v. + -able.] = Demonstrable. _ _ . 

1865 Herschel in Porta. Rev. July 440 (.Origin of Forte) 
It is a fact dynamically demonstratable. . 

+ Demo*nstrate, a. and sb. Obs. [™- 
denionstrat-us , pa. pple. of demonstrare : see prec.J 
Demonstrated, a. as pa. pple. 

1571 Digges Pantom. iv. xxv. Ggb, Manyfolde 
portions than may. .(I will not saye be demonstrate, baton ) 
by Theoremes) be declared. *605 Bacon Adz>. Learn, l '• * 
The propositions ofEuclyde . .till they bee demonstrate, ) 
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seeme strange to our assent. 1671 True Noncortf 305, 1 have 
already demonstrat, in the second Dialogue, that [etc.]. 
1707 E. Ward Hudibras Rediv. 1. xv. Human knowledge 
first commences From Things demonstrate to our Senses, 
b. as adj. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vin. viii, And by scripture wyll 
make demonstrate Outwardly accordynge to the thought. 
1532 Lithgow Trav . t. 7 O I a plaine demonstrate cause, 
and a good resolution. 

si. A demonstrated proposition or truth. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 181/2 Of Analysis 
there are three kinds, one., whereby we ascend by demon- 
strates and subdemonstratea, to indemonstrable immediate 
propositions. 

Demonstrate (d/m^*nstr/t, de'm^nstrc‘t), v . 
ff. L. demonstrate ppl. stem of demonstrdre to 
point out, show, prove, f. Dk- I. 3 + inonstrdre to 
show, point out. For the shifting of the stress see 
Contemplate. Both pronunciations appear in 
Shaks.] 

+ 1. trails. To point out, indicate; to exhibit, 
set forth. 06s. Const, simple obj. or obj. clause. 
(So in the other trans. senses.) 

1552 Huloet, Demonstrate, indico, vionstro. 1563 Shute 
Archit. Dij b, In the which bodye of the pedestall is demon- 
strated Ichnographia. 1599 Shaks. Hen . V, iv. ii. 54 Descrip- 
tion cannot sute it selfe in words, To demonstrate the Life 
of such a Battaile. a 1633 Austin Mcdit:{ 1635) 90 That the 
Starre stooped downe to Earth and sent forth greater and 
dearer Beames then before to demonstrate not onely the Place, 
but the very Child. 1650 Cromwell Let. 4 Sept., Coming to 
our quarters at night, and demonstrating our apprehensions 
to some of the colonels, they also cheerfully concurred. 1684 
R. H .School liecreat. 148 we come next to demonstrate the 
Time not proper, i.e. Unseasonable Angling, .is when [etc.], 
•j* 2 . To make known or exhibit by outward indi- 
cations ; to manifest, show, display. Obs. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclho tier's Bk. Pkysicke 3,12/1 If. .it be 
the Canker, it will after the third time demonstrate it selfe 
with a little knobbe or tumor. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 111. 
ii. 400 Euerie thing about you, demonstrating a carelesse 
desolation. '1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 157 They be very 
apt on prompt occasions, to demonstrate valour and resolu- 
tion, 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. in By this 
Figure these Idolaters would demonstrate that she was the 
Queen of the fiery sphear. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. H ist.i&ij) 
I. 99 No people ever demonstrated such extent of genius. 
1803 Wellington in Owen Desp. 224 His Highness has de- 
monstrated the most implicit confidence in the protection of 
the British power. 

b. To express (one’s feelings) demonstratively. 
1B55 Thackeray Newcomes 1 1 . 339 Paul was a personage 
who demonstrated all his sentiments, and performed his 
various parts in life with the greatest vigour. 

3 . To describe and explain by help of a specimen 
or specimens, or by experiment, as a method of 
teaching a science, e.g. anatomy, chemistry ; also 
alisol. to teach as a demonstrator. 

1683 Robinson in Ray'sCorr. (1848)133 Monsieur Tourne- 
fort, a Languedoc man . . demonstrates now the plants in 
the King’s Garden here.. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 
§2.2 note. The anatomist demonstrates, when he points out 
matters of fact cognisable by the senses, a 1859 De Quikcey 
in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xx. 307 They will do me too 
much honour by * demonstrating ’ on such a crazy body as 
mine. 

4 . To show or make evident by reasoning ; to 
establish the truth of (a proposition, etc.) by a 
process of argument or deduction ; to prove beyond 
the possibility of doubt. 

1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xx. Fiijb, This Lemma .. or 
proposition I minde to. demonstrate. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. j. ix, Archimedes demonstrates, .that the pro- 
portion of the Diameter unto the Circumference is as 7 
almost unto 22. 1691 Ray Creation (1701) 43 The best 

medium we have to demonstrate the Being of a Deity. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) * v - J 53 Few Workmen can de- 

monstrate the mechanic Powers of the Instruments they 
use. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels A nth. (1867) 355 What others 
conjectured, and some discovered, Harvey demonstrated. 
x8So Tyndall Glac. 11. xxx. 404 The existence of this state 
of strain may be demonstrated. 

b. absol. 

1604 Shaks. Oik. m. Hi. 431 This may helpe to thicken 
other proofes, That do demonstrate thinly. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. Introd. 4 A Mathematician, whose office it is 
to demonstrate. 1867 J. Marti neau Ess. II. 46 Euclid 
had to demonstrate before there could be a philosophy of 
geometry. 

c. Of things : To prove. 

x6ox Shaks. Alts Well j. ii. 47 A copie to these yonger 
times ; Which followed well, would demonstrate them now 
But goers backward. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. iii. (1819) x8 
It is a matter which experience and observation demonstrate. 
286a Tyndall Glac. 11. xvii. 324 The crevassing of the eastern 
side of the glacier, .does not. .demonstrate its slower motion. 

6. intr. To make a military demonstration ; to 
make or take part in a public demonstration. 

1827 Examiner 297/1 The Spanish army has been so long 
allowed to demonstrate on the Portuguese frontier. 1882 
Blacktv. Mag. July 13 There is not water enough for us to 
go and demonstrate mside the bay. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commxv. II. 111. lxxiii. 604 The habit of demonstrating with 
hands and banners and emblems. 

tb. traits, {c ait sail) Obs. rare — *. 

1803 Nelson in Nicolas Desp. V. 71 , 1 have demonstrated 
the Victory off Brest, and am now going to seek the Admiral 
in the ocean. 

Hence Demonstrated ppl.a ., Demonstratedly 
adv., Demonstrating 1 vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 

1650 B. Discotlintinium 20 There are demonstrating and 
determining Providences. 1676 Newton in Phil. Trans. 


XI. 703 To examine a demonstrated proposition. 1678 Cud- 
worth hit ell . Syst , 145 (RA A clear foundation for the de- 
monstrating of a Deity distinct from the corporeal w’orld. 
x83i Froude High Ch. Revival, Short Stud. Ser. iv. (1883) 
213 A holy life, it was demonstratedly plain to me, was no 
monopoly of the sacramental system. 1888 Daily News 
4 June 3/1 Demonstrating bodies from all parts of London 
. .assembled on the Embankment. 

Demonstration (dem^nstrckjan). [ad. L. 

demons l rdlion-em , n. of action from demonstrdre 
to DE3IONSTRATE : perh. immed. a. F. demonstra- 
tion (14th c. in Oresme), a refashioning of OF. 
demustreison , - aison , intermediate form demon - 
slroison . ] 

f 1. The action of showing forth or exhibiting ; 
making known, pointing out ; exhibition, mani- 
festation ; also an instance of this. Obs . 

J 393 Gower Conf. II. 368 By demonstracion The man was 
founde with the good. 14.. Epiph. in Tundale’s Vis. 117 
Of a schynyng by demonstracyon Is fanos seyd. 1530 
Palsgr. 146 Of adverbes. . Some betoken demonstration & 
serve to shewe orpoynt to a dede. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 172 For the open apparaunce, and demonstracion of this 
godly concorde. a 1633 W. Austin Medit. (1635) 177 Christ 
preaching to save him [St. Thomas], .shewes himselfe (by 
demonstration) unto him. x668 R. Wallis {title', Room 
for the Cobler of ^Gloucester and his Wife, with Several 
Cartloads of Abominable, Irregular, Pitiful, Stinking Priests, 
also a Demonstration of their Calling, 
b. Outward exhibition of feeling. 

1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. xv. 358 Demonstration, be 
it in movements that rise finally to spasms and contortions, 
or be it in sounds that end in laughter and shrieks and 
groans. 

t c. That by which something is shown or made 
known ; an illustration ; a sign, indication. Obs. 
xS59 W. Cunningham Cosntogr.Glasse Pref. A vj b, Divisinge 
sundry newe Tables, Pictures, demonstrations and pras- 
ceptes. 1563 Shute Archit. Bija, Makynge demonstra- 
tions to a Latine worke with Greke letters. 1684 R- H. 
School Recreat. X30 Cock Fighting.. A Scarlet Head is a 
Demonstration of Courage, but a Pale and Wan of Faint- 
ness.. [These qualities] are Demonstrations of Excellency 
and Courage. 

2. A display, show, manifestation, exhibition, ex- 
pression. + a. absol. (obs.) ; b. with of. 

a. 1556 Anrelio fy Isab. (1608) C, With my tormented 
demonstrations and great boldnes..I overcame hir. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 136 Beleeving those 
affectionate-seeming demonstrations to be really true. 1653 
H. CogAn tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 11 We gave them a great 
peal of Ordnance. .beating our Drums, and sounding our 
Trumpets, to the end that by these exterior demonstrations 
they might conclude we regarded not the Turks awhit.^ 

b. 1605 Shaks. Lear xv. iii. 12 Did your letters' pierce 
the queen to any demonstration of grief? 1769 Robertson 
C/tas. V, II. iv. 252 Great were the outward demonstrations 
of love and confidence^ between the two Monarchs. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. ii. 14 She seemed to think any de- 
monstration of suffering a weakness. 

3 . The action or process of demonstrating or 
making evident by reasoning ; the action of prov- 
ing beyond the possibility of doubt by a process of 
argument or logical deduction or by practical 
proof ; clear or indubitable proof ; also (with pi.) 
an argument or series of propositions proving an 
asserted conclusion. 

To demonstration : to the certainty of a demonstrated and 
indisputable fact ; conclusively. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sornpn. T. 5x6 In ars metrik schal ]>er no 
m-in fynde..of such a questioun Who sehulde make a de- 
mcnstracioun. 1553 Eden Treat. New Ind. To Rdr. (Arb.) 
10 Most certayne and apparente demonstrations of Geome- 
trye. 1563 Man Musculus ' Commonpl. 141 a, Not meete for 
any wise body to beleue the word of matters vnknowen, set 
forth’ without any Syllogisticall demonstration. 1650 T. 
Rudd Pract. Georn. Biv, A Hundred Questions with their 
Solutions and Demonstrations.' 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
iv. ii. (1695) 305 Those intervening Ideas, which serve to 
shew the agreement of any two others, are called Proofs ; 
and where the agreement, or disagreement is by this means 
plainly and clearly perceived, it is called Demonstration, it 
being shewn to the Understanding, and the Mind made see 
that it is so. 173b Southall Bugs 25 ’Tis apparent to a 
Demonstration, that from every Pair, .about two hundred 
Eggs, .are produced. 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 335 
A demonstration is either Direct or Indirect. In the latter 
case we prove the conclusion by disproving the contra- 
dictory, or shewing that the conclusion cannot he supposed 
untrue. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 236 He proved to 
demonstration the soundness of the judgment he had formed. 

b. That which serves as proof or evidence ; an 
indubitable proof. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. iv. 44 1 1 ha]> ben shewid and proued 
by ful manye demonstraciouns as I woot wel b at b e soules of 
men ne mowen nat dien in no wise. 1659 Vulgar Errors 
Cetts. 31 The Circulation of the Blood is a Demonstration of 
an Eternall Being. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 18 
Found nothing.. but a Book of Psalms, which was a suffi- 
cient Demonstration . . that I had been a Hugonot. 1726 
Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 269 Told me.. I should have Demon- 
stration of her Infidelity. 1804 Wellington in Owen Desp. 
630 Additional demonstrations of those views have appeared 
since the renewal of the war. 

4. Rom. Law. The statement of the cause of 
action by the plaintiff in presenting his case. 

1864 J. N. Pomeroy Introd. Munie. Law 1. ii. 207 The 
formula commenced with a part called . . Demonstration 
Ulemonsiratio) which contained a short statement of the 
plaintiff’s cause of action. x88o Muirhead Gains xv. § 40 
The demonstration is that part of the formula which is 
inserted at the outset on purpose to show what is the matter 
in dispute. 


, 5. The exhibition and explanation of specimens 
and practical operations, as a method of instruction 
in a science or art, esp. in anatomy. Also attrib. 

1807 Med. Jrnt. XVII. 95 Mr. Taunton will resume his 
Winter Course of Lectures and Demonstrations on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and Surgery. ^ 1832 Examiner 395/1 
On Monday there was a demonstration on the viscera by 
Mr. Grainger. 1883 Longman’s Notes on Bks. vi. 204 
{B nekton s Food Home Cookery), The course consists of 
fifteen lessons, twelve to be given by demonstration followed 
by practice . . Every girl who attends the whole course will 
have twelve Demonstration and fourteen Practice lessons. 
Mod. Miss H. will give a Cookery Demonstration. 

6. Mil. A show of military force or of offensive 
movement; esp. in the course of active hostilities 
to engage the enemy’s attention while other opera- 
tions are going on elsewhere, or in time of peace 
to indicate readiness for active hostilities. 

1835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) III. 265 He made last 
year a demonstration against Julalabad, a district between 
Cabool and Peshawur. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. 
Bridges (ed. 3) 205 Prince Eugene . . made demonstrations 
to attack the post of Masi, and to cross the Adige to 
Badia.. [He] continued his demonstrations at Masi, until 
he heard that Colonel Batte had succeeded in throwing 500 
men across the river. x86z Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiii. 
178 The Barons having, by an armed demonstration, com- 
pelled the King to allow the appointment. 

7. A public manifestation, by a number of persons, 
of interest in some public question, or sympathy 
with some political or other cause ; usually taking 
the form of a procession and mass-meeting. 

2839 Britannia in Spirit Metropol. Conserv. Press (1840) 

I. 421 Whig emissaries have been employed to get up what, 
in their own conventional cant, they call a demonstration, 
to mark the national joy [etc.]. 2862 Sat. Rev. 22 June 630 
Then, besides ‘ovations’, there are ‘demonstrations’, the 
Q. E. D. of which is not always very easy to see. We read 
how the students of such an University ‘made a demonstra- 
tion This we believe means, in plain English, that the 
students kicked up a row. 28841 Chr. World 16 Oct. 781/1 
The demonstration of demonstrations took place on Saturday 
at Chatsworth, when, .about 80,000 people came together. 

Demonstrational (-^-Janal), a. [f. prec. + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to demonstration. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 13 A leaning to the demonstra- 
tional view both of literature and oratory. 1886 Gurney 
Phantasms of Living II. 3 [It] connects the sleeping and 
the waking phenomena in their theoretic and psychological 
aspects, it. .separates them in their demonstrational aspect. 

1 Denionstra'tioner. Obs. rare — ', [f. as 

prec. + -ER.] One who favours or practises demon- 
stration. 

258^ Almond for Parrat 15 Your olde soaking Demon- 
strationer, that hath scrapte vp such a deale of Scripture to 
so lyttle purpose. 

Demonstrationist (-^-Jonist). [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] One who takes part in a demonstration. 
1872 Echo 15 Au£., A riot between the Orangemen and the 
demonstrationists is considered likely. 2890 Times 28 Jan. 
5/3 Demonstrationists nowadays dislike wet weather. 

Demonstra'tionize, v. [See -jze.] inlr. 
To make a public demonstration. 

Hence Demon6tra*tionizing vbl. sb. 

2882 St. James's Gas. 28 June, The history of our recent 
demonstrationizings.^ 

Demonstrative (diin/>*nstrativ\ a. and sb. 
In 5 -if. [a. F. demonstratif, -ive (14th c. in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. demons trativ-us, f. ppl. stem of L. 
demonstrdre : see -ive.] 

1. Having the function or quality of clearly 
showing, exhibiting, or indicating ; making evi- 
dent; illustrative. 

Demonstrative legacy '. see quot. 2892. 

2530 Palsgr. 309/2 Demonstratyfe, demonstratif. 2552 
T. Wilson Lcgike( 2580) 27 b, A demonstrative, or shewyng 
reduction. 1616 R. Waller in Lismore Papers (1887) Ser. 

II. II. 19 Some demonstrative token proportionable to the 
large favor whenvithall you haue vouchsafed to glue me. 
a 1700 Dryden (J.), Painting is necessary to all other art S 
because of the need which they have of demonstrative 
figures, which often give more light to the understanding 
than the clearest discourses. i8gz Gocoeve Mod Law of 
Real Prop . 394 A demonstrative legacy is one which is in 
its nature a general legacy, but is directed by the testator to 
be paid out of a particular fund. 

2. Rhet. Setting forth or describing with praise 


^ensure. 

;3 T. Wilson Rhet. 6 b, The oracion demonstratiue 

deth either in prai<e or dispraise of some one man, or ol 

e one thyng. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . Epit. A, An 
tie demonstrative consisteth in these two ppmts, nameij , , 
mendation and dispraise, a 2677 Barkow Po/es^uyr . 
7) 72 Eloquent men do never more exceed mth< art n * 

:e to fancy, than in the demonstrative kind .. .. 

mendations of persons. 2783 H. Bwi* A/ * e * 

6 The chief subjects of Demonstrative Ll^u^ce 
egyrics. Invectives, Gratulatory and . ' 

Gram. Serving to point out or mdicate the 

ticular thing referred to : applied "A *° 
jetives (often used pronominal!)) am g 

SOTS r&H Teutonic representative A tK 
A . . b Wtan a nouns demon- 



DEMONSTRATIVELY, 


188 


DEMOUNT. 


but thre 2 1 , le and on or len. i663 Wilkins Real Char. in. 
jj. § 3. 305 As this or that man or book, .in these cases the 
Pronouns are commonly called Demonstrative. 1835 Mrs. 
Marcet Mary's Grata. 11. ix. 250 When we use the demon- 
strative pronoun, it seems as if wd were pointing our linger 
to show the things we were speaking of. 1865 Tylor Early 
Hist. Man. iv. 61 The demonstrative roots, a small class of 
independent radicals. 3892 Davidson Hcb. Grata, (ed. 30) 
Sr The letter «, having demonstrative force, is often inserted. 

4. That shows or makes manifest the truth or exist- 
ence of anything ; serving as conclusive evidence. 

<71386 Chaucer .SV)/«/w. 7 '. 564 Yeshulseen. .By preeue which 

that is demonstrate, That equally the soun of it wol wende 
. .vn-to the spokes ende. 1570-6 Lambardc Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 301 The vertue of holy water (in putting the DiveH to 
flight) was confirmed at Motindene by a demonstrative 
argument. 3647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. r. iii. (1739* 5 
The first of which is cried down by many demonstrative 
instances. 3691 Ray Creation (1714) 18 A demonstrative proof 
. . of the fecundity of His wisdom and Power. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1. iv.117 These military works, -are. 
equally demonstrative of their skill, and_ creditable to their 
perseverance. 3855 Ess. Intuit. Mor. ii. 43 Another point 
. .demonstrative of God's providence. 

5. That serves to demonstrate logically; belong- 
ing to logical demonstration. 

1477 Eakl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 124 Galyen . . in hys 
youth he desired greedy to knowe the science demonstratiue. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887) 244 Logicke, for her 
demonstratiue part, plaieth the Grammer to the Mathe- 
maticalles. 1624 De Lawne tr. Du Moulins Logick 163 
A demonstrative Syllogisme as that which prooveth that the 
attribute of the conclusion is truely attributed unto the 
subject, 1736 Butler Anal. Introd. Wks. (1874) I. 1 
Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from demon- 
strative by this, that it admits of degrees. 2864. Bowen 
Logic ii. 34 Logic, as it proceeds from axiomatic principles, 
..is a purely demonstrative science, 

6. Characterized or produced by demonstration ; 
evident or provable by demonstration. 

36x2 T. Wilson Chr. Diet., To bee infallibly assured of a 
thing, by demonstratiue certainety. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (3677) 188 ’Tis demonstrative that salt waters have 
much more heat than fresh waters have. 3798 Malthus 
Pofiul.{i 878) 295 It is a demonstrative truth. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shahs, Char. iv. 106 We have passed into an age 
ofpracticality and demonstrative knowledge. 

7 . Given to, or characterized by, outward exhibi- 
tion or expression (of the feelings, etc.). 

38:9 Metropolis III. 252 No fulsomeness of public and 
demonstrative tenderness, on his part, ever puts me to the 
blush. 1832 Examiner 241/2 The middle party in the 
House have been sufficiently demonstrative of their purposes. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. v. 124 The demonstra- 
tive gratitude of his heart. 1872 Darwin Emotions xi. 265 
Englishmen are much less demonstrative than the men of 
most other European nations. 

8. That teaches a science by the exhibition and 
description of examples or experiments, rare. Cf. 
Demonstrator 2. 

38x4 Philos. Mag.YAAY. 305 {title) Demonstrative Course 
of Lectures on Drs. Gall and Spurzheim's Physiognomonical 
System. 

B. sit. Gram. A demonstrative adjective or pro- 
noun. 

Z530 Palsgr. 75 Demonstratives simple is only cc. 1591 
PercivallY/. Diet. Biva, Of pronounes..some are called 
demonstratiues, because they shew a thing not spoken of 
before, 2833 M c Henry Span. Grant. 42 Possessives and 
demonstratives are used in Spanish both as adjectives and 
as pronouns. 3875 R. Morris Eng. Gram. (1877) XI 4 The 
Demonstratives are the, that, this, such, so, same, yon. 

Demonstratively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a demonstrative manner, 
f 1. In a manner that points out, shows, or ex- 
hibits ; so as to indicate clearly or plainly. Obs. 

1573 Golding Calvin on Ps. Iii. 9 The adverb behold is 
taken here demonstratively as if David shuld bring forth 
upon a stage the miserable end that remayneth for the 
proud despysers of God. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 52 The 
Letters . . are . . demonstratively laid down on the Plain. 
3 67yH ale Prim. Grig. Man. 11. iv. 152 The new discoveries 
of Stars and Asterisms . . by the help of the Telescope, 
demonstratively and to the sense. 

2. In a way that makes manifest, establishes, or 
proves the truth or existence of anything ; spec, by 
logical demonstration. 

1584 Fenner Def Ministers (1587) 63 What soeuer bee 
demonstratinelie concluded out of the Scriptures. 1678 
Cudwohtii J nt ell. Syst. 234 Able to discourse Demonstra- 
tively concerning the same. 2772 Swinton in Phil. Trans. 
LXIJI. as a As I have elsewhere demonstratively pnaved. 
1885 Manch, Exam. 22 June 5/4 The thing can be done .. 
as . . Pci has demonstratively shown. 

+ 3. With clear or convincing evidence, conclu- 
sively. obs* 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 39^ Plato and Aristotle .. 
demonstratively understanding the simplicity of perfection, 
and the indivisible condition of the first causator. 1764 
Warburton A<7//._(i8o 9)353,I was as demonstratively certain 
of the Author, as if I had stood behind him. 

4. With strong outward exhibition of feeling. 
x ®7 * Holme Lee Miss Barrington I. x. 149 Met them with 
a demonstratively agreeable air, and tried to engage them 
in talk. 

rT *P eino *B.st r ative i iess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being demonstrative. 

<21660 Hammond Whs. II. iv. 278 (R.) [It] supersedes all 
demonstrativeness of proof from this st.xt for the enminovs- 
ness of w*U»worship. 1664 H. More Myst. Itiiq. xii. 40 Nor 
can the demonstrativeness of this Reason be eluded. 1863 
J* 9 Morison St. Bernard ti. i. 183 There was no.. weak, 
undisciplined demonstrativeness in their joy. 


Demonstrator (demonstrator). [ad. L. de- 
monstrator, agent-n. from demonsirdre to Demon- 
strate ; partly after F. dlmonstrateur , 14 th c. in 
Hatzf. (So pronounced by Smart 1836 ; Walker 
gave demo'iislrator in the general sense, demon- 
slra'tor in the technical.)] # - 

1. One who or that which demonstrates, points 
out, or proves. 

2621 Cotgr., Devionstratenr, a demonstrator; one that 
euidently shewes, plainely declares, perspicuously deliuers 
things. x666 J. Smith Old Age 66 ( 1 .) The instruments of 
them both are the best demonstrators of human strength. 
*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 2 The demonstrator will find, 
after an operose deduction, that he has been trying to make 
that seen which can be only felt. x8z5 Coleridge Aids 
Rcjl . (1848) I. 340 In all these demonstrations the demon- 
strators presuppose the idea or conception of a God. 

2. One who exhibits and describes specimens, or 
performs experiments, as a method of teaching a 
science ; an assistant to a professor of science, who 
does the practical work with the students. 

2684 Ray Corr. (2848) 139 [A book] to facilitate the learning 
of plants, if need be, without a guide or demonstrator. 1758 
J. S. Le D ran' s Obscrv. Stirg. Introd. (1771 1 5 Six Demon- 
strators in Surgery, at the Amphitheatre of St. Cosme. 1792 
A. Younc Trav. France 137 Mr. Willemet, who is demon- 
strator of botany, shewed me the botanical garden. 1887 
Men of the Time 234 He [Sir Andrew Clark] was demonstra- 
tor of anatomy to Dr. Robert Knox. 

3. One who takes part in a public demonstration. 

1870 Daily News p Oct., Another demonstration took 

place to urge the Government not to make peace ..An 
evasive answer was given to these demonstrators. 1890 
Times 13 Feb. 5/2 The demonstrators, .assembled in front of 
the statue of Henry IV, in order to place a wreath on it. 

4. ‘ The index-finger \ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Demonstratorship, the office or position 
of a scientific demonstrator. 

1870 A thenxum 14 May 642 A Syndicate , . recommended 
the establishment of a Professorship and Demonstratorship 
of Experimental Physics. 

DeniO'nstratory, a. [ad. L. demonsirdtori- 
us (Isidore), f. demonstrator : see -om\] That 
has the property of demonstrating. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Demonstraiory , belonging to demon- 
stration. 1817 Colebrooke A Irebra xxvi, The gloss of Ran- 
ganatha on the VfisanA, or demonstratory annotations of 
Bhdscara. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 60 The matter in 
dispute is first set forth in a demonstratory manner. 
Bemont, obs. form of Demount, q.v. 
De'monutrgist. rare. [f. Gr. type Hcu/xov~ 
ovpyos demon-working + - 1 ST. Cf. metallurgist, 
etc.] One who practises magic by the help of 
demons. So Demonurgy, the practice of magic 
by the help of demons. 

*797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 509 Agrippa and 
his friends had a taste for the occult sciences, for alchemy, 
divination, dsemonurgy, and astrology.. 3798 Ibid. XXV. 502 
Dmmonurgists and other professors of occult science. 

Demonymic (dzm 0 ,nrmik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
5i}pos people, Deme + -cuvvptic6s adj. formative, f. 
ovopa name : cf. patronymic .] adj. Named from 
the deme. sb. The name (of an Athenian citizen) 
according to the deme to which he belonged. 

*893 J. E. S ANDYS A ristot/e's ’ AOnvaiwv XIoXiTtia no The 
demonymic of the former would be *Oa0e»' ; of the latter 
OiT\9ev. 

Demoore, obs. form of Demur v. 

Demophil (de’mofil). [mod. f. Gr. 5 rjp-os 
people 4 - (pi\os friend.] A friend of the people. 

2884 Hunter & Whyte My Ducats xxvii. (1885) 426 
A man may be a democrat without being a demophile. 
Hence Demophilism. 

x ® 7 * Ld. Houghton in Life (1890) II. xvii. 253 A demon 
not ofdemagoguism, but ofdemophilism. 1893 P. Milyoukov 
J n A thenxum 1 July 27/2 A vague interest in the lives and 
habits of the masses, a sort of archaeological demophilism. 

Demor(e, Demorage, etc., obs. 17. Desivr, Ve- 
MURRAGE, etC. 

Demoralization (dfrn^ralsizf ’-Jsn). [f. next 
4--ation: so mod.F. demoralisation , admitted by 
the Acad. 1878 .] The action of demoralizing ; the 
state or fact of being demoralized. 

3809 Southey in Q. Rev. II. 115 It would be easy to 
^e religion of the Koran necessarily produces 
this demoralization. 3877 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/5 His army 
is in a state of utter demoralisation and disorganization. 

Demoralize (dimpralsiz), v. [a. F. dimoral- 
ise-r (f. De- II. I + Moral «. + -ize), a word of 
the French Revolution, condemned by Laharpe, 
admitted by the Acad. 179 S.] 

1. Irons. To coriupt the morals or moral prin- 
ciples of ; to deprave or perveTt morally. 

CI 793 We bste r in Lyeil Trav. N. Atttcr. I. 65 When .. 
Noah Webster .. was asked how many new words he had 
coined, he replied only * to demoralize and that not in bis 
dictionary, but long before in a pamphlet published in 
the last century [about 2793]. 2B08 Southey Lett. (1856) 

U. 105 One of the worst principled men who ever lent bis 
o -debase, demoralize, and debilitate human nature. 
1874 AIohley Compromise (1886)102 People .. demoralised 
r y . 1 ,. habit of looking at society exclusively from the 
juridical point of view. 

b. To deprive (a thing) of its moral influence or 
effectiveness. 

1869 Spectator 24 July 863 In a case where this sort of 


protestation of innocence,— tending to demoralize the 
gallows, — appeals to the passions of the people. 1 

2. To lower or destroy the power of bearing up 
against dangers, fatigue, or difficulties (F, le moral'. 
see Morale) : applied esp. to an army or a people 
under arms ; also transf. lo take from anythin* its 
firmness, staying power; etc. 

2848 Gallenga Italy 11 . ii. 39 Foscolo was intended for 
a man of action and strife : ease and fortune unnerved and 
demoralised him. 187^ Green Short Hist. vi. § 1. 270 The 
long series of English victories had > . demoralized the French 
soldiery. 1894 Daily A T ews 2 June 3/7 The market became 
demoralized owing to foreign advices, heavy liquidations, 
foreign selling, and better crop news. 

Hence Demo'ralized, Demo'ralizing ppl. adjs. 

z 808 Crit. Rev. Aug. (T.), The pernicious influence of 
their demoralizing creed. 18x7 J. Scott Paris Rezisit. 
(ed. 4) 401 The demoralized state of the public character. 
1871 Mon ley Voltaire (2886) 133 Miracles . , have neces- 
sarily a very demoralising effect. 

Demoralizer (dfmp-rabizar). [f. prec. + -£R.] 
A person or thing that demoralizes. 

1881 Voice (N.Y.) 25 Aug. 1 It [rum traffic! is the general 
demoralizer. 1892 Catholic News 8 Oct. p. vi/6 Licenced 
demoralizers surrounded by admiring crowds. 

Demorance, -aunce, Demore : see Demur- 
range, Demur. 

Demorlayk : see Demerlayk Obs. } magic. 

I] Demos (df'mps). Occas. demus,//. -i. [a. Gr. 
$7/|ios district, people.] 

1.. One of the divisions of ancient Attica ; = 

Deme - i. 

3776 R. Chandler Trav. Greece 19 (Stanford) A demos or 
borough-town. Ibid. 36 Hipparchus erected them in the 
demi or borough-towns. 

2. The people or commons of an ancient Greek 
state, esp. of a democratic state, such as Athens ; 
hence, the populace, the common people ; often 
personified. 

2831 Wcstvi. Rev. Jan. 245 The. aristocracy, have had 
their long and disastrous day ; it is now the time of the 
Demos. 1847 Grote Greece n. xxxvi, The self-acting Demos 
assembled in the Pnyx. 1886 Tennyson Locksley Hall Sixty 
Mrs. After .90 Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek’d and 
slaked the light with blood. 

Demosthenic (demps}>e’nik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Ai7/too’0ej'w-os.] Of or pertaining to Demosthenes, 
the great Athenian orator; resemblingDemosthenes 
or his style of oratory. So also Demosthene &n 
[cf. Gr. ArjyioaOiveios'], Demostlie-iiian adjs. 

2846 Worcester cites Blackzv. Mag. for Demosthenic. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece xi. 343 The Demosthenic 
public. 2880 McCarthy Own Times III. xlvi. 406 Some 
critics found fault with Lord Palmerston for having spoken 
of Cobden’s as ‘ Demosthenic eloquence'. 3B82 Athcnxnm 

29 Aug. 244/3 The reviewer considers that pamphlets such as 

the ‘Drapier Letters' and the ‘Conduct of the Allies are 
‘ Demosthenian in style and method 

Demot (drmpt). [a. Gr. typ&T-rjs one of the 
(same) deme, f. hrjpos Deme 2 , people, etc] A mem- 
ber of a Greek deme. 

2847 Grote Hist. Greece 11. xxxi. IV. 180 The inscription 
of new citizens took place at the assembly of the demots. 

Demotic (dzm/rtik), a. [ad. Gr. typonK-os 
popular, plebeian, common, democratic, f. SrjfioTTjs 
one of the people (the deme).] 

1. Of or belonging to the people ; spec, the dis- 
tinctive epithet of the popular form of the ancient 
Egyptian written character (as distinguished from 
the hieratic , of which it was a simplification): 
called also enchorial. Also absol. = The demotic 


character or script. . . 

1822 Q. Rev. XXVII 1 . 189T0 prove, that neither tlieliieranc 
or sacerdotal, nor the demotic Or vulgar, writing isalpha bet ‘ • 
1880 Sayc.e in Nature XXI. 380 The only change undergone 
by Egyptian writing was the invention of a running-nan , 
which in its earlier and simpler form is called hieratic, £ 
in its later form demotic. 

2. In general sense : Of, pertaining or proper to, 
the common people ; popular, vulgar. Somewba 
rare . , . ... 

1831 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 220/1 Demotic habits*^ 
be more common in a country where the rich are *° rc<r • 
court the poor for political power. 1872 O. W. Hot- 
Poet Breakf.-t. viii. (1883) 180 The one . . does what in 


motic phrase is called the ‘ sarsing 2881 Tint esp qpM'' 
There is nothing in the position that the demotic mma 
apprehend. „ 

Demou’nt, V. Also 6 Sc. demont. [ad. *- 
danontcr : cf. Dismount.] 
fl. intr. To dismount. Obs. t 

x 533 Bellenden Livy 361 (Jam.) All horsmen . . d« Bl 
haistilie fra thare hors. ' i 

2. nonce -Tad. f f. De- -f Mount z'.J To descent . 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. i. u. vi, Beautiful ipventio. 

mounting heavenward, so beautifully.. Well « °. tt..l 

Pilatre-like, explode ; and demount all the more tnqp 
Demour, -oyre, Demourage, -ance: 
Demur, Demurrage, -ance. . ^ 

[Demple : app. scribal error for 
Cample v. to wrangle, sb. wordy conflict, wj^S * g 
. erx 33 ° -K. Brunne Chroit. (1810) 1916 (Pctyt 0 f 

Pe maister of pe Temple com procurana pe pes. rJO m 
pis to demple, tak pat pat first ches. Lantbetn t , 
p- 130 No more of this comple, tak pat pat 3c first cn 
. Dempne, obs. form of Damn. 
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DEMURELY. 


Dempster (de-m^ste-i). Forms: 4 demstere, 
demestre, -ter(e, demister(e, (demmepster, 
demaistre), 4, 7 demster, 6 demstar, 4, 8-9 
dempsfcer. See also Deemster. [ME. demestre, 
in form fern, of demere, Deemer, judge : see -STEB. 
The root-vowel was originally long ; cf. the modern 
form Deemster, used in the Isle of Man ; but in 
general use it was shortened at an early date in 
consequence of the elision of the short vowel of the 
second syllable, and the collocation of consonants 
in dan st re ; whence the forms demster , dempster. 
Dempster is also a surname.] 

1 1 . A judge. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5585 (Colt.) Prist and demmepster sail 
[v. rr. demestre, demister, domesman]. Ibid. 7005 Aioth was 
ban be dempster [; v . rr. demester, demister]. Ibid. 22920 
[He] sal cum befor be demstere [v. rr. demestere, demistere, 
demester] ?r 1320 Anticrist 550 Ffor drednes o demster. 
b. for Deemster 2. (I. of Man.') 

1823 Scott Ferver it xv, One of the dempsters at the time, 
f 2 . In Scotland, formerly : * The officer of a 
court who pronounced doom or sentence definitively 
as directed by the clerk or judge* (Jamieson). 

. 1 S 1 3 ‘ 7 S Diurn. Oy currents (1833} X1 7 [They] creatit bail- 
lies, serjantis, clerkis, and demstaris. 1752 Louthian Fontt 
of Process 57 The sentence is read -by the clerk to the 
Demster, and the Demster repeats the same to the paunel. 
*753 Stewart's Trial 283 The court proceeded to give judg- 
ment ; which, being written down in the book, and signed 
by the whole judges, was read by the clerk, and, in the 
usual manner, repeated pronounced by the dempster to the 
pannel as follows. 1825 Jamieson Diet. s.v., As the repeti- 
tion of the sentence after the judge has been of late years 
discontinued, the office of Dempster in the Court [Edin- 
burgh] is also laid aside. 

Hence f De'mpstery, demstary, the office of 
dempster. 

1551 Aberdeen Reg. V. 21 (Jam.) The office of demstary. 
Dempt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Deem v. 
t D e’mption. Obs. rare - '. [ad. L. dempt ibn- 
em, n. of action f. demere to take away.] The action 
of taking away or suppressing. 

I 1552 Huloct, Colysion, abiection, contraction, or demption 

of a vowel . . symphoucsis. 

t Demulce (d/mo-ls), v. Obs . [ad. L. demulce- 
re to stroke down, to soothe caressingly, f. De- 1 . 1 
4- mu/cere to soothe.] trans. To soothe or mollify 
(a person) ; to soften or make gentle. Formerly 
said also of soothing medicines : cf. Demulcent. 

1530 Elyot Gov. i. xx. (/«*?.), Wherwith Saturne was 
eftsones demulced and appaysed. 1656 Baxter Ref. Pastor 
301 As Seneca saith to demulce the angry. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc . Compit. xix. 690 Nervine Medicines .. demulce the 
Part, and take away the preternatural acrimony. 1831 
T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle vial. Before I was demulced 
by the Muses, I was ferocis ingenii Puer. 

Hence DemuTcing ppl. a. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (1842) 22 His belly is a 
cistern of receit, A grand confounder of demulcing meate. 
« 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1.(1692) 70 The Earl's de- 
mulcing and well-languaged phrases. 

f DemuTceate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [irreg. f. 
L. demulcere (see prec.) + -ate 3 .] = prec. So 
*b Demulce action, Obs. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves, it. Ixxvi. 321 Those soft and 
smooth demulceations that insensibly do stroke us in our 
gliding life. 1817 Black zv. Mag. I. 470 Gallantry . . or the 
exalted science of demulceating the amiable reservedness. . 
of the gentler sex. 

Demulcent (dtmtvlscnt), a. and sb. Chiefly 
Med, [f. L. demitlcent-em, pr. pple. of demnlcere 
to Demulce.] 

A. adj. Soothing, lenitive, mollifying, allaying 
irritation. 

x 73 2 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 264 All insipid inodorous 
Vegetables are demulcent. 1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. in. 
fed. 4) 302 The linseed and the mallows, both valuable 
for their demulcent properties. 

B. sb. A demulcent medicine. 

1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 418 Demulcents, or what 
abates Acrimony. _ 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 576. 
fDemuTcetive, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Demulce 
v .] = Demulcent. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 115 The oil is opening and de- 
mulcetive. 

t DemuTsion. obs. rare — \ [f. L. *demuls-, 

ppl. stem of demulcere\ see Demulce.] The action 
of soothing ; a means of soothing. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves n. lvii. 276 Vice garlanded with 
all the soft demulsions of a present contentment. 

Demur (diniv'i), sb. Forms : 3-7 demure, 
4 demere, demoere, 6 demoure, demourre, de- 
moyre, demor(e, 6-7 demurr(e, 7- demur, [a. 
F. demeure, vbl. sb. from demeurcr : see next.] 

4 1 . Delay, lingering, waiting. Obs. 
a 1300 Floriz Bl. 591 Blauncheflur heo atwist pat he 
makede so Ionge demure \y.r. demoere : rime ifere]. c 1320 
Sir Beucs 125 Theder wardes he gan gon Withouten de- 
mere. 1529 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 97 His Highness had 
cause . . to marvel of your long demor, and lack of expe- 
dition. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 51 Timely 
alarum’d by Jacksons Demurres, at the Harbours mouth, 
for four days Space. 1675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 311 
Causing a most unnecessary demurre. 
db. Stay, abode, residence. Obs. 

1444 in Colt. Hist. Staff. (1891) XII. 318 During the tyme 


of his demure in the presence of the seid Erie. 1524 in 
Honseh. Ord. (1790) 159 In his demurre or passing from place 
to place. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VII I , c. 13 Comynge into the 
Kynges realme. .and not minded to make longe or continual 
demoyre in the same. 1673 Ray Joum. Loiv C. 378 We 
saw this Town only in transitu, but it merited a little demurr. 
d c. Continuance, duration. Obs. 

*533 Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xx. 148 Neither unjust matry- 
mony shall have his unjust and incestuous demoure and 
continuance, as by delayes to Rome it is wont to have. 

d 2 . Hesitation; pause; state of irresolution or 
doubt. Obs . 

1581 T. Howell Denises (1870) 234 No doubtfull drift 
whereon demurre dependes. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative n. 
49 They were upon some demurre, whether to march directly 
toward Ossapy. X683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 379 He 
did not expect any Demurr upon such an Offer. 1824 Lamb 
Elia Ser. n. Capt . Jackson, You were positively at a demur 
what you did or did not see. 

3 . The act of demurring ; an objection raised or 
exception taken to a proposed course of action, etc. 

1639 Mayne City Match iv. ii, Sister, 'tis so projected, 
therefore make No more demurs. ijjoLaxghorhe Plutarch 
(1879)1. 154/2 Camillus. .invented demurs and pretences of 
delay. 1791 Mad. D’Arulay Diary 4 June, He then said 
it was necessary to drink the Queen’s health. The gentle- 
men here made no demur. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxii, 
After a little demur, he accepted the offer. 

44 . Law. — Demurrer 1 . Obs. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VI l I (1878) 36 The ad- 
versaries. .made thereupon". .a special demurre. a 1577 Sir 
T. Smith Commio. Eug.( 1609)51 If they cannot agree, then 
is the matter referred to a demurre in the Exchequer cham- 
ber. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. Avjb, To procras- 
tinate with Demurs, or Fines and Recoveries without end. 
1713 Swift Cadcuus <$• V. 120 But with rejoinders and replies 
..Demur, imparlance, and essoign, The parties ne'er could 
issue join. 

Demur (d/mihi), v. Forms: 3 demeore, 4 
demere, 6 demore, demoore, demour(e, 6-7 
demurre, 7-8 demurr, 7 ” demur, [a. F. de- 
ineurer, in OF. demorer, - mourer ( = Pr. and Sp. 
demorare. It. dimorare) pop. L. demor are — cl.L. 
demordrl to tarry, delay, f. De- I. 3 + mordri to 
delay. The OF. demor-, demour-, proper to the 
forms with atonic radical vowel, was at length 
assimilated to the tonic form demenr - ; the latter 
gave the ME. forms demeore , demere : cf. Peotle, 
and the forms mevc, preve (F. meuve , prenve ) of 
Move, Prove.] 

+ 1 . intr. To linger, tarry, wait ; fg. to dwell 
upon something. Obs. 

*21225 Ancr. R. 242 Auh 3if ich hie swu 5 e uorcSward, 
demeore $e )>e lengre. c 1300 K. Alls. 7295 He n’ul nought 
that ye demere [rime dere]. 1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 73 (R.) 
Yet durst they not demoure nor abyde vpon the campe. 
1559 Baldwin in Mirr. Mag. (15 63) 39 b, Take hede ye de- 
murre not vpon them. 1595 Southwell St. Peter's Compl. 
19 But 6, how long demurre I on his eyes. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions v. 213, I demurre too long in these speculative dis- 
courses. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. ii. If that our looks on 
it demurre. 

f b. To stay, remain, abide. Obs . 

*523 St. Papers Hen. VI If IV. 34 She cannot demore there 
without extreme daunjur and peril. 1536 A ct 28 Hen. VII 1 , 
c. 10 Any person, .dwellyng, demurryng, inhabitinge or re- 
siant within this realme. 5550 Nicolls Thucyd. 72 (R.)The 
saj'de Peloponesyans demoured in the land. 

f C. To last, endure, continue. Obs. 

1547 Hooper Declar. Christ iii. Wks, (Parker Soc.) 21 This 
defence, .shall demour for ever till this church be glorified. 

2 . traits. To cause to tarry ; to put off, delay. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage If. xviii. 174 Whose judgement 
is demurred until the day of Reconciliation. 1635 Quarles 
Embl. iv. x. (1818) 239 The lawyer . . then demurs me with 
a vain delay. 1682 D’Urfey Butlers Ghost 69, I swear. . 
Henceforth to take a rougher course, And, what you would 
demur to force. 

4 3 . intr. To hesitate; to delay or suspend action ; 
to pause in uncertainty. Obs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vii. (1851) 135 This is all we get by 
demurring in Gods service. 1654 Codrington tr. Hist. 
Ivstine 418 He found the King to demur upon it. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ir. if. § 40 King Edwine demurred to em- 
brace Christianity. 1699 Bentley Phal. 5x6 The Delphians 
demurring, whether they should accept it or no. 1743 J. 
Davidson JEncidww. 261 You need not demur to challenge, j 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina li, You are the first lady who 1 
ever made me even demur upon this subject. 18x8 W.Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. LXXXVII. 534 All the Yorkists could | 
thus co-operate, without demurring between their rightful I 
sovereigns. 

4 b. To be of doubtful mind ; to remain doubt- 
ful. Obs. rare. 

x6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 3 And demurre with the 
Philistines, whether God or Fortune smite vs. a 1628 
F. Greville Sidney (1652) 237 To have demurred more 
seriously upon the sudden change in his Sonne. 

+ C. trans. To hesitate about. Ohs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 558 What may this mean ? Lan- 
guage of Man pronounc’t By Tongue of Brute, and human 
sense exprest? The first.. I thought deni’d To Beasts. .The 
latter I demurre, for in thir looks Much Teason, and in thir 
actions oft appeers. <21730 E. Fenton Horn. Odyss. xi. 
Intit. (Seager), Let none demur Obedience to her will 

4 . intr. To make scruples or difficulties ; to raise 
objection, take exception /t?(occas. at, on). (The cur- 
rent sense ; often with allusion to the legal sense, 5.) 

1639 Fuller Holy War 11. xxxvi. (1840' 98 The cxliph de- 
murred hereat, as counting such a gesture a diminution to 
his state. 1751 Labelye Wesi/tt. Br. 93, 1 . . gave my Direc- 


tions . . which being in some Measure demurred to, the 
Matter was brought before the Board. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals 11. ii, My process was always very simple— in their 
younger days, ’twas ‘Jack, do this’— if he demurred, I 
knocked him down. 1807 Southey Espriella's Letters III. 
20 They are so unreasonable as to demur at finding corn for 
them, 1855 Browning Let. to R uskin, I cannot begin writing 
poetry till my imaginary reader has conceded licences to 
me which you demur at altogether. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 

1. v. 40 My host at first demurred .. but I insisted. 1875 
M'Laren Sertn. Ser. ii.ix. 150 We can afford to recognise 
the fact, though we demur to the inference. 

b. trans . To object or take exception to. rare. 

1827 H. H. Wilson Burmese War (1852) 25 As the de- 
mand was unprecedented, the Mugs, who were British 
subjects, demurred payment. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
Synchr. 59 , 1 demur the inference from these facts. 

5 . Law. {intr.) To put in a Dewuiiiiee. 

[a 1481 Littleton Tenures § 96Et fuist demurre en Judge- 
ment en mesme le plee, le quel les xl. iours serront accompts 
de le primer iour del muster de host le Roy.] 1620 J. 
Wilkinson Coroners fy Sherifcs 60 It was demurred on 
in Law. 1628 Coke On Litt. 70 a, And it was demured 
in iudgement in the same plea, whither the 40 dayes should 
bee accounted from the first day of the muster of the kings 
host. Ibid. 72 a, He that demurreth in Law confesseth all 
such matters of fact as are well and sufficiently pleaded. 
164X in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 334 To- which Plea 
Mr. Attorney-General demurred in Law, and the said 
Samuel Vassall joyned in Demurrer with him. 1660 Trial 
of Regie. 107, I must demur to your Jurisdiction. x68x 
Trials. Colledge 10 And if so be matter of Law arises upon 
any evidence that is given against you.. you may demurr 
upon that Evidence, and pray Counsel of the Court to argue 
that demurrer. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IT. 84 The 
plaintiff demurred, that is to say, admitted Sir Edward's 
plea to be true in fact, but denied that it was a sufficient 
answer. 

Demurante, obs. form of Demurrant. 
Demure (d/mifia\i), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 diznuuir, 
5 demeuer, -uere, -ewre, 6 -eure. [A derived or 
extended form of niettre , mewre, Mure a., used in 
same sense, a. OF. meur, now mftr, 1 ripe, mature, 
mellow; also, discreet, considerate, aduised, setled, 
stayed* (Cotgr. 161 1). The nature and history of 
the prefixed de- are obscure. 

(Palsgrave, 1530, has p. 841/1 ‘Sadly, wysly, demeurement' , 
— p. 841/2 ‘ Soberly, sadly, meurement ’ ; but demeurement 
is not otherwise known as French.)] 

A. adj. fl. Calm, settled, still. Obs. 

1377 Death Edw. Ill in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 216 Thou} 
the see were rou3, or elles dimuuir, Gode havenes that schip 
wold geete. 

2 . Of persons (and their bearing, speech, etc.) : 
Sober, grave, serious; reserved or composed in 
demeanour. (Cf. history of Sad.) 

14.. EpipJu in Tttndale's Vis. 133 This Anna come de- 
mure and sad of chere. X470-85 Malory A rthur mil i, 
The yonge squyer. .semely and demure as a douue. 1523 
Skelton Garl. Laurel 902 Demure Diana, womanly and 
sad. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 238 A face demure and sage. 
a 1568 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 53 If a yong ientleman be 
demeure and still of nature, they say, he is simple and lacketh 
witte. 1632 Milton Penseroso 32 Come, pensive Nun, 
devout and pure, Sober, steadfast, and demure. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. ill. i. (1712) 87 Notwithstanding lie fared 
no worse than the most demure and innocent. 1728-46 
Thomson Springes Come with those downcast eyes, sedate 
and sweet, Those looks demure. 1835 Marry at Jac. Faithf. 
xxiv, Her conduct was much more staid and demure. 1875 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 320 * Like an angel, but half- 
dressed thought the demure dons. 

3 . Affectedly or constrainedly grave or decorous; 
serious, reserved, or coy in a way that is not natural 
to the person or to one of his years or condition. 

1693 Shadwell Volunteers in. i, This Gentleman, and his 
demure Psalm-singing Fellows. X705 Stanhope Paraphr, 
II. 166 Can they pursue the demure and secret Sinners, 
through all the intricate mazes of their Hypocrisy. 1735 
Thomson Liberty iv. 69 Hell’s fiercest Fiend l of Saintly 
Broxv demure, a 1771 Gray Death Favourite Cat 4 De- 
murest of the tabby kind, The pensive Selima. X84A Thirl- 
wall Greece VIII. IxvL 417 The threadbare mantle of its 
demure hypocrisy. 1876 Black Madcap. V, xi.v.176, * I thought 
he was a friend of yours she said, with demure sarcasm. 

4 B. As sb. Demure look or expression. Obs. 


-re. 

766 J. Adams Diary 4 Nov. Wks. 1850 II. 200 He has 
hypocritical demure on his face. 

* Demtrre, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 

.. intr. ?To look demurely, ‘to look with an 
fected modesty * (T.). But cf. Demur v. 3 b. 

606 Shaks. Ant. % Cl. iv. xv. 29 Your Wife Octauia, with 
r modest eyes.. shall acquire no Honour Dc inuring vpon 

5 . trans. To make demure. , 

651 Hens haw Daily naughts 187 (L.) Zeal mad, and 
ice demur’d with godly paint. 

ience DemuTed ppl. a. , 

6x3 Uncasing of Mathivils Instr. xx With demured look, 
sh them good speede. 

Demure, obs. form of Demur. 

Demurely (d/miu*u 1 i), adv. [f. Demure «. 
-LY 2.1 In a demure manner ; gravely, modestl), 
;ekly, J quietly : with a gravity meekness, or 
^destv that is affected or unnatural. 

n . f?nr* She. demurely sad of chere. ci 43° 

1.863 ) =7 Walke demurely b, 

” - - i “ ‘ r .g~ Cv-ttdn Faytes of A. iv. xm. s63 
DrvnccTar his" lieutenant ouphte 'to aduyse demewre 1 !- 
mST Ccusrcralian af Xu,. s m Maxell Man 

?Tl Thevinryns shall demeurely arryse and male 
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DEMTTBENESS. 

a reverence to the bisshop. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V 11. u. 
sot If I doe not put on a sober habite. .Weare prayer bookes 
in my pocket, looke demurely. 1600 Dkkker Gentle Cra ft 
Wks. 1873 I. 43 l'le looke as demurely as a Saint. 1687 
Sedley Bellamira iv. i, He look’d so demurely, I thought 
butter would not haue melted in his mouth. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 1. xvi, And now his look was most demurely sad. 
1848 C. Bronte f. Eyrcxi, Folding her little hands demurely 

beforeher. 1886 Manck. Exam. 27 Feb.5/3 They sat down 
demurely in opposite comers of the carriage and observed 
a dignified silence. 

t b. Of things : In a subdued manner. Ops. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. iv. ix. 30 Hearke the drummes de- 
murely wake the sleepers. 

Demureness (dfmiu^mes). [f. as prec. 4- 
-ness.] The state or quality of being demure. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) G iij, With all 
demurenes behaue thee in the same, As not led by malice 
but rather of good loue. 1582 N. T. (Rhein.) 1 Tim. 11. 9 
In like maner women also in comely attire : with demure* 
nesse and sobrietie adorning themselves. 1659 Gauden 
Tears of Ch. 349 A most supercilious demurenesse and 
affected zelotry. 1821 Scott Kenilvt. vii, The prim de- 
mureness of her looks. 

Demirrity. rare. In 5 demeurte. [Answers 
to Ob', meurtd, as Demure does to OF. mcur : cf. 
quot. 14*3.] 

1 . Demure quality, demureness. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/t Joyne . . demeurte to thy 
gladnes, and humylyte to thy demeurte [Fr. et meurte a 
leessement et humilite a la meurte]. a 1704 T.^ Brown Wks. 
(1760) II. 182 (D.) They pretend to such demurity as to form 
a society for the Regulation of Manners. 1889 Besant Bell 
of St. Paul's III. 271 The demurity went out of her face. 

2 . An embodiment of demureness; a demure 
character or person. (Cf. oddity.) 

x8. . Lamb Let. to Southey (L.), She will act after the fashion 
of Richardson's demurities. 

t Demu'rmurate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. demurmurare to mutter over, f. Dk- I. 1 + 
murmitrarc to Murmur, mutter.] traits. To 
murmur, mutter. 

1641 R. Baillie Par all. Liturgy w. Mass.bk. 43 To de- 
murmurate a number of words oti the elements. 

Hence F Demu'rmuratory a. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. x. 417 The demurmuratorie 
words, which they- vse in Poperie, and call Consecration. 

Demurrable (d/mirrab'l), a. [f. Demur v. or 
sb. + -able. For form, cf. OF. demorable durable.] 
That may be demurred to ; to which exception may 
be taken {esp. in an action at law). 

1827 Hallam Constitutional Hist. I. i. 54 note , It was 1 
demurrable for a bill to pray process against the defendant, i 
to appear before the king and his privy council. 1885 Law 
Reports Weekly Notes 219/2 The petition was demurrable, 
as it did not. .allege that the petitioner had a complete title 
as executrix. 1893 J. Kekewich in Law Times Rep. 
LXVIII. 439/1 Thestalement of claim would be demurrable. 

Demurrage (dfmrrreda;). Also 7 demourage, 
7-8 demorage. [a. OF. demorage, demourage , f. 
demorer , -mourer : see Demur ?/.] 
tl. Stay; delay; hesitation; pause. Obs. 

a 1656 Ussiier Ann. (1658) 20 That long demourage of 
theirs in Kadesh. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. App. 11852) 
17 1 Powerful enemies clogged his affairs with such demur- 
rages and such disappointments as would have wholly dis- 
couraged his designs. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 89 P3, 

I shall endeavour to shew the folly of Demurrage. . I would 
have them seriously think on the Shortness of their Time. 
1823 Hew Monthly Mag. VII. 231 A demurrage, for a second, 
succeeded the shock, and then on we went again. 

F b. Constrained delay, detention. Obs. rare. 
x8io Bentham Packing{ 1821) 226 In the allowance to jury- 
men distinguish two parts: one for demurrage, viz. at the 
place of trial ; the other for journeys, viz ;> thither and back. 
18x7 — Plan Pari. Reform Introd. cxlvii, The expense of 
journeys to and from, and demurrage at, the Election town. 

2 . Comm. a. Detention of a vessel by the freighter 
beyond the time agreed upon ; the payment made 
in compensation for such detention. 

164X Rebels' Remonstr. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. lit. (1692) I. 
3B9 A certain Summ, for the doing thereof within such a time ; 
and if they stay’d longer, to have so much per diem for 
demurrage. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State July an. 1656, 
A considerable Sum of Money owing from certain Portugal 
Merchants, .to several English Merchants, upon the account 
of Freightage and Demorage. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe rr. 153 
If I stay more, 1 must pay 3 l...per Dient Demorage, nor can 
I stay upon Demorage above eight Days more. X755 
Mage NS Insurances II. 1x6 If the Delay was occasioned by 
the Merchant, he shall be obliged to pay for the Days of 
Demurrage, to the Captain. 1835 Marry at Jac. Faithf. 
viii. There had already been considerable loss from demur- 
rage. Mod. The Ship * Flora * is on demurrage. 

b. A charge for detention of railway trucks. 

1858 Redfield Law Rail-tv. (18601 II. X91 Demurrage is 

a claitn by way of compensation for the detention of property 
which is subsequently restored. X892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Demurrage, charges on overdue railway trucks. 

c. A charge of I Id. per ounce made by the Hank 
of England in exchanging gold or notes for bullion. 

*875 Jevons Money x. x:6 Including the above charge of 
per ounce for demurrage. xB8a B ithei l Counting-House 
Did., The metallic value of standard gold is £3 17*. xojrf. 
per or. At the Bank of England £3 17 s. 9 d. is given for it 
without any delay. . .The difference of 1 $</. per. oz., by which 
t?f?s delay is avoided, is called demurrage. 

3 . The act of demurring, or raising objection to 
something, rare. 

182* Colton Lacon II. 147 Without the slightest dissent 
or demurrage of the judgment. 


Demurral (dt'mz; ral). rare. [f. Demur v. + 
-al : cf. OF. danorail , dcmoral, retardation, delay.] 
The action. of demurring ; demur. 

t8io Southey in EdituAnn. Reg. 1, 1. 413 This was a need- 
less demurral. 1814 — Lett . (1856) II. 37° Second thought in 
matters of feeling, usually brings with it hesitation, and de- 
murral. 1890 Spectator 22 Mar., I crave a small portion 01 
your space to express my demurral as well to the reasoning 
as to the accuracy of ■ A Churchman who writes to you. 

1 * Bennrrrance. Obs. In 4 demorrance, 6 
domoraunen, 7 demourance. [a. OF . dcviorance 
retardation, delay, f. demorer , -mourer-. see Demob 
v. and-ANOE.] a. Delay, lingering, b. Abiding, 
abode, dwelling. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 4123 He wolde wende, swithe snel . . satin 
demorrance. a 1529 Skelton Bk. 3 Foies Wks. I. 201 The 
man is & very foie to make his demoraunceupon such an olde 
wyfe. 1625 Modell Wit 76 b. Here is my demourance, and 
from hence I purpose not to part. 

Demurrant (dfmxrrant), a. and sb. Also 6 
demur ante, 9 ( erron . ) demurrent. [a. OF. de- 
mourant , pr. pple. of demorer , - mourer , now de~ 
mcurcr ; see Demur v.~] A. atff. 

F 1 . Abiding, staying, dwelling, resident. Obs. 

1529 Rupp lie. to King 32 To compell the same [ministers) 
to be demurante, abydinge, and resydent vpon their cures. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 24/3 A friend of mine, being 
of late demurrant in London. 

F 2 . Delaying, putting off. Obs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii i.12 God is no judge dormant, 
nor demurrant, nor rampant. 

3 . Demurring, hesitating, rare - 

3836 F. Mahoney Relig. Father Front (1859) 390 Why 
hangs he back demurrent To breast the Tiber’s current ? 

B. sb. One who demurs, or puts in a demurrer, 


in an action at law. 

1809 Tomlins Law Did. s.v. Demurrer , A demurrer is 
to be signed, and argued on both sides by counsel.. The 
demurrant argues first. x88$ L. O. Pike Yearbks. 12-13 
Edw. I I I, Introd. 85 There was no complete demurrer un- 
less the demurrant did abide judgment on the point of law. 

Demurrer 1 (diinzrrei). Also 6 ( erron .) de- 
murrotir, 7 demourer. [a. Anglo-Fr. demurrer 
— OF. demourer , pres. inf. (see Demur v.) used as 
sb. : cf. refresher . , user.'] 

1 . Law. A pleading which, admitting for the 
moment the facts as stated in the opponent’s plead- 
ing, denies that he is legally entitled to relief, and 
thus stops the action until this point be determined 
by the court. 

*547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 7 § 1 The Process, Pleas, Demur- 
rers and Continuances in every Action. 1565 Sir T. Smith 
Comnno. Eng. (1609) 67 If the question be of the law, that 
is, if both the parties doe agree vpon the fact, and each doe 
claime that by law hee ought to haue it.. then it was called 
a demurrer in law. x66o Trial Regie. 107 If you demur to the 
Jurisdiction of this Court, I must let you know that the Court 
doth over-rule your demurrer. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
43 By affidavits, motions, pleas, demurrers, flaws, and appeals, 
to protract the question from term to term and from court 
to court. 1809 Tomlins Law Did . s. v., Demurrers are 
general ’ without shewing any particular causes ; or special, 
where the causes of demurrer are particularly set down. 
x86_i May Const. Hist. (1863) II. x. 230 He pleaded Not 
Guilty to the first fourteen counts, and put in demurrers to 
the others. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 299 A Demurrer has been 
happily explained to be equivalent to the remark * Well, 
what of that?’ 

b. transf. An objection raised or exception taken 
to anything; = Demur sb. 3. 

T 599 Marston Sco. Villaniew. vii. 205 Slowe-pac’t dilatory 
pleas, Demure demurrers, stil striving to appease Hote 
zealous loue. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. ii. (ed. 6) 45 This 
reply is met by the demurrer that it is beside the question. 

# F 2 . A pause, stand-still; a state of hesitation or 
irresolution; = Demurj/>. 2. Obs. 


*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 945/1 The matter is at 
a demurrour in this poynt, and we at your ludgement. 1627 
F. E. >Hist. Edw. II (1680)42 The greenness of the Disgrace 
kept him in a long demurrer. 1645 Wither Vox Pacif 93 
Not well discerning whether Griefe, Shame, or Anger, that 
demurrer caus’d. 

F 3 . = Demurrage 2 a. Obs. rare. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law- Merck. 1x7 If the Master doe 
not stay out all his dales of demourer agreed vpon by the 
charterpartie of fraightment. 

Demurrer - (dimS-rai). [f. Demur v. + -er L] 
One tvho demurs. 


X7 M Aocson^/.Nc. 89 f., I shall distinguish this 
beet of Women by the Title of Demurrers. 1742 Young Nt. 
J/t. IX. 1 364 And is Lorenzo a demurrer still? 18x2 Ex- 
aminer 7 Sept. 565/1 It is.. customary .. to hear the de- 
murrer s reasons. 


Demurring (dWriij), vbl. sb. [f. Demur v. 
+ -ing!.] The action of the verb Demur, q.v. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 90 b, There is no demurring, or 
exceptioning against his testimony. 1682 D’TJrfey Butler's 
Ctiost no Famous was he for Procuration, Demurrings, and 
Continuation. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 1 1. 23 But, say 
before ^' scontente ^ demurring, you have been away often 

Demiming, ppl. a. [-ing 2.] That demurs: 
see the verb. 


1 7 *’ AirKiNCTO.Y Opt. Glass 118 His demurring iucige 
1 ous ’ c A/. Th. 111. 35 Are there demurring wit* 
w no dare dispute This revolution in the world inspir’d ? 
lienee Demu'rxingly adv. 

*890 I D. Hardy New Othello I. viii. \% 7 • But . ’ sh 
observed demurringly. / 


Demy- (dftnar) , sb. (and a.) PI. demies. Also 
5-6 demye, 6 demie, deamy, dymye. [Aq 
early spelling of Demi- half, retained when this 
is used as a separate word. The uses are all 
elliptical, and quite independent of each other.] 

F X. A gold coin current in Scotland in the 15th 
century : apparently, originally, the half-mark 
{Demi-mark : see Demi- 7), but rising in value 
with the depreciation of the silver coin irom 6r.8</, 
to 12 s. (Scotch). Obs. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethc I\. fames { 1818) 9 That vlwo 
mygbt slee or tak hyme..shuld have iii thousand dem yes of 
gold, every pece worth half an Englissh Noble. 1451 Sc. 
Ads 8 fas. II, § 33 (1597) The Demy that now runnis for 
nine shillenges. 1455 — 13 fas. //, § 59 It is thochtexpe- 
dient that the Demy be cryed to ten slullinges. 14B9 Id. 
Treas. Acc. Scot/., Item to Inglts pyparis that com to the 
Castel 3et and ptayt to the King xij demyss. X497 ML 
Giffen to the cartes [cards] agane xxxij Franch crovnK, 
x Scottes crovnis and demyis, thre [ridarisj, tua vnicornk 

F 2 . ‘A short close vest* (Fairholt) : cf. Demi- 
2. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Boivgc of Courte 359 Of Kirkby Kendall 
was his shorte demye. 1540 Lane. Wills I. 189 To my 
doughter Katheryn my best demye. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffe in Hart. Misc. (1808-12) VI. 166 (D.) He. .stript him 
out of his golden demy or mandillion, and flead him. 

3 . Paper Manuf. Name of a certain size of paper. 
(Properly adj. ; also ellipt. as jA = deray paper.) 

Demy printing paper measures 174x22$ inches; demy 
writing paper is in Great Britain 15^X20, in United Stales 


1546 Langley Pol. b’erg. De Invent. 11. vi. 45 b, There be 
diuerse maner of papers, as paper royal, paper demy, blot- 
ting paper, roarchauntes paper. 1589 Marprel. E/it. B, An 
hundred threescore and twelue sheets, of good Demie paper. 
1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called. .Demy fine, 4^. Demy second, 2 s. 6d. Demy printing, 
is. 8 d. 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Beney. Epist. Sylv. Urban. 
Wks. 1812 II. 251 His nice-discerning Knowledge none 
deny On Crown, Imperial, Foolscap, and Demy. i8;3 
Print. Trades fml. xxv. 9 A demy 8 vo . pamphlet of about 
a dozen pages. 

4 . A foundation scholar at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

So called because their allowance or \ commons' was 
originally half that of a Fellow: the Latin term is stmt- 
commnnarius. 

a i486 St at. Magdalen Coll. (MS.) 6 De electione schola* 
rium voc' Dymyes. Ibid., Pro communis cujuslibet tn- 
ginta pauperum scholarium, qui Demy es vulgariter nuncu- 
pantur dimidium summae illius quarn pro quohbet ahosocto. 
X S3 6 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 42 § x in OxftfCamb. Ettadm. 
T2 Felawes, Scolers, Dymyes. 1615 Heylin Mentorandent 
July in Mem. Waynnete (1851), 1 I was chosen Demie of 
Magdalen College. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxoti. 1. 14 
Lilye was.. elected one of the Demies or Semi-commoners 
of St. Mary Magd. ColL 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brtt. “■ 
246 Magdalen-College . . has a President, 4 ° Fellows a 
School-master, 30 Scholars called Demies. 1880 Green //«■• 
Eng. People IV. vm. iii. 20 The expulsion of the Fellows 
was followed, .by that of the Demies. 

5 . Short for Demi-bar, q.v. : A kind of false dice 
used in cheating. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 38 The name of tht |r 
Cheates, Bard-dice, Flattes, Fargers, Langrets, Goums 
Demies, and many others. x8ox Sporting Mag. XVIII. i» 
A bale of demies. 

F 6. A half-grown lad, a youth. Obs. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvji. Next but demies, nor 
boyes, nor men, our dangerous times succeede. 

Demy- : see Demi-. 

Demycent, -sent : see Demi-ceixt Obs. 
Demyd, obs. pa. t. of Deem v.> Dim v. 

Demyse girdle : see Demi-girdle Cbs. 
Demysllip (dfmsi'Jip). Also 6 dimi-, 9 deny- 
[f. Demy 4 + -ship.] A scholarship at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

153 6 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 42 § i in Oxf ff 

13 Felowshippes, Scolershippes, Dimishippes. 1687 A 

Mandate x8 July in Magd. Coll , (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 7 S/ - } 
Fellowship, Demyship, or other place. .in our said - • 
1869 Echo ix Oct., The demyships are worth IP'S ^ 
annum, and are tenable for five years. 1884 COURT 
Addison 29 Dr. Lancaster, .used his influence to obtat 
him a demyship at Magdalen. 

Demyt, obs. form of Dimity. 

Den. (den), sb T Forms : 1-4 denn, 4-7 deuce- 
(4-5 deen), 3- den. [OE. dpin habitation 0! • 
wild beast OTeut. type *danjo M , corresp. m 
to OIIG. tenni nent., MPIG. tenne nent. fern*. Off- 
tenne f. floor, thrashing-floor, OLG. *de/uu, eai J 
mod.Du. denne ‘floor, pavement, flooring of a ? '!> 
also cave, cavern, den ’ (Julian) : cf. also M • 
dan{ii m. forest, abode of wild beasts, waste pw > 
open country. The same root dan • append ^ 
dean , OE. d$nu (:— dani-) vale : the root-mean » 
is uncertain.] 

1 - The lair or habitation of a wild beast. 

Beowulf 5512 Geseah [he)..wumlur on wenlle, 
wyrmes denn. cxooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
wilddeora holl and denn. ci 220 Bestiary 13., .,*» 

driuet) dun to bis den t5nr he him bei^en^wille. 
Cursor M. 16762 + x 10 (CotL) be fox has his den an* 
foghel is nest, c 1380 Wvclif Whs. (1880) 15 And 
pe prophete danyel in f>e deen of lyonj’S. ** M®? u . tr , 
582 The lady wente..To the tygre denne. IS°5 J: n ’jf« 
Viret's Sch. Beastes B ij b, It is a signe of rayn«** w 
Ante bringeth out of her hole and denne al her egge 



DEN. 


191 


DENATURE. 


Bible yob xxxvii, 8 Then the beastes goe into dennes : and 
remaine in their places. 1808 Scott A farm. vi. xiv, And 
darest thou then To beard the lion in his den, The Douglas 
in his hall? 

2. A place hollowed out of the ground, a cavern 
(f occas. a pit). Obs . or blended with I or 3 . 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 4185 (Cott.) Tac we him out of yon den 
[Joseph in the pit]. 1382 Wyclif Hcb. xi. 38 Thei erringe 
in. .dennys and cauys of the erthe. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 315 pe lond of Sicilia is holow and ful of dennes 
[L. cavernosa\. 1530 Palscr. 2152/2 Den, a hole in the 
grounde, cauertie. 1548 Hall Chron . 191 [They] lurked in 
dennes and wholes secretly. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 213 
Aaron and thou looke downe into this den. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr'. 1. 1, 1 lighted on a certain place, Where was a Denn ; 
And I laid me down in that place to sleep. 1726 Cavallier 
Mem. 1. ior, I . .had already search’d into several Denns and 
Caverns of the Mountains. 1847 Emerson Poems, t Saadi 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 473 No churl, immured in cave or den. 

3. transf. and fig . A place of retreat or abode 
(likened to the lair of a beast) ; a secret lurking- 
place of thieves or the like (cf. Matt. xxi. 13 ). 

c 127S Pains of Hell 176 in 0.2?. Mi sc. 152 Vvrber per beo}> 
olde men pat among neddren babbep heore den. £-2340 
Cursor At. 14745 (Trin.) Je hit make.. A den to reset inne 
[>eues. c 1430 How wise A Tan taught Son 132 in Babees 
Bk. 52 How litil her good doop hem availe Whanne pei be 
doluen in her den. 1588 Spenser VirgiTs Gnat 96 No such 
sad cares. .Do ever creepe into the shepheards den. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. viii. 186 [They would have] made 
the island a den of thieves. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. i. iv, The 
Cavern, where, 'tis told, A giant made his den of old. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 167 The very type of a robber den. 

b. A small confined room or abode; esp, one 
unfit for human habitation.' 

1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, The musicians were securely 
confined in an elevated den. 1840 T. A. Trollope Summ. 
Brittany 1. 315 The frightful dens of some of the Manchester 
operatives. 1891 E. Peacock N. Bretuion II. 100 The filthy 
den where her mother lived. 

c. colloq . A small room or lodging in which a 
man can seclude himself for work or leisure ; as, 

* a bachelor’s den \ 

1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 5 June r 3 So saying, he 
retreated into his den. 1816 Scott Lett. (1894) I. 372 
A little boudoir . . a good eating-room, and a small den for 
me in particular. 1882 Blacbiv. Mag. Dec. 709 [He] went 
off in the direction of his own den, a little room in which he 
smoked and kept his treasures. 

4. The name given in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
and north of England, to the conventional enclosure 
or place of safety in boys’ out-of-door games, called 
elsewhere the home , bay, or base. 

5. 1 A deep hollow between hills; a dingle’ 
(Jam.). Sc. local. 

[‘Often applied to a wooded hollow* (Jam.), and then 
nearly synonymous with Dean 2 ; but not the same word.] 
XS52 ABP. Hamilton Catech. (18841.23 In the vail or den 
qunarin thow usit to commit ydolatrie. 1783 Burns To IP. 
Simpson x, We’ll sing auld Coila's. .banks an’ braes, her 
dens an’ dells, a x8oo Ballad, ‘ The dowie dens of Yarrow.’ 
1806 Sir W. Forbes Beattie II. si (Jam.), I have made 
several visits of late to the Den of Rubislaw. Note. A Den, 
in the vernacular language of Scotland, .is synonymous with 
what in England is called a Dingle. 

(In many place names, as Dura Den near Cupar Fife, The 
Den near Kirkcaldy, Hawthomden in Mid Lothian; but as 
a termination often representing earlier dene, dean.) 
t 0. Anal. A cavity or hollow. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. K. in. xxii. (1495) 70 Oute of a 
denne of the lyfte syde of the herte comyth a veyne. 1615 
Crooke Body of Alan 609 The implanted Ayre concluded 
within the dennes or cauities of the Eares. 1683 Snape 
Anat. Horse in. xiv. (1686) 140 The Caverns or Cavities, by 
some called Dens. 

7. Comb,, as f den-dreadful adj. ( = dreadful with 
dens of wild beasts). 

x62i G. S andys Ovid’s Met. 1. (1626) 6 Now past den- 
dreadfull Maenalus confines [M.rna/a . . latebris horrenda 
ferarum ]. 

+ Den, sb.- Also dene, deyn. Obs. Sc. variant 
of Dan !, sir, master. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane’ uxo To jour abbot, 
dene lohne, say. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. x. 92 (Jam.) 
The Abbot of Abbyrbrothok than, Den Henry, c 1450 
Holland Hozvlat Tg9 Gret Ganeris. .That war demyt, but 
dowt, denyss douchty. 1552 Lyndesay Atonarche 4670-2 
All Monkrye. .Ar callit Denis, for dignite; Quhowbeit his 
mother mylk the kow, He man be callit Dene Androw. 

Den 3 , in the salutation good den \ see Gooden. 
Den (den), vA [f. Den j£.i] 

1. ref. (or passive). To ensconce or hide oneself 
in (or as in) a den. 

. c 1220 Bestiary _ 36 W11 he dennede him in Sat defte 
meiden, Marie bi name. 16x3 Heywood Silver Age in. 
Wks. 1874 III. 129 If he be den’d, Il’e rouze the monstrous 
beast. 1632 Lithgow Trav. yii. 31s A pit digged to hide 
the Gunner.. the Gunner lay denned, and durst not stirre. 
1823 Galt Entail II. xviL 157 1 Hae ye ony ark or amrie - . 
where a body might den himsel till they're out o' the gate 
and away?* 

2. itilr. To live or dwell in a den ; to escape into, 
or hide oneself in, a den. 

To den up ; to retire into a den for the winter, as a hiber- 
nating animal. ( US. colloq.) 

x6ro G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, xiv, The . sluggish 
saluages, that den belowe. 1722 Dudley in Phil. Trans. 
XXXII. 205 They generally den among the Rocks in 
great Numbers together. ci86o Tom Taylor in Thom- 
bury Two Cent, of Song (1867) 261 In a dingier set of 
chambers no man need wish to stow, Than those, old 
friend, wherein we denned, at Ten, Crown Office Row. 


1394 Home Miss. (N.Y.) Jan. 463 Our people, .are inclined 
to 4 den up' in the hot weather, as certain animals.. do in 
the cold season. 

f 3. To den out : to drive (a beast) out of its den ; 
to unearth. Obs. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 203 [They] burned their 
Cabbans and Cottages, and such as dwelt in caves and 
rockes underground (as the manner is to denne out Foxes) 
they fired and smothered to death. 

Hence Denned (dend) ppl. a ., Denning vbl. sb. 
1622 S. Ward Woe to Drunkards (1627) 45 In such towne's 
this Serpent hath no nestling, no stabling, or denning. 
X854 Tail’s Mag. XXI. 163 Arousing a denned lion. 

f Den, z '. 2 Obs. rare — 1 . [Etymol. doubtful : cf. 
Dem vAj tram. To dam up. 

1375 Barbour Bi-uce xiv. 354 This fals tratour his men had 
maid. .The ysche of a louch to den [ rime men]. 

Den, obs. form of Dean 1 (« decamts ), Dene 2 . 
Den and Strand: see Dene 2 . 

Denaer : see Dinar. 

Denalagu (OE.) : see Danelaw. 
t Dena’me, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + Name v 
after OF. denomer , denommer , L. denomindre.] 
tram. To denominate. 

X555 Abp. Parker Ps. cxix. 365 These fiftene Psalmes next 
followyng Be songs denamd of steps or stayers, a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. notes, Wks. IX. 268 The exorbitance of 
a diseased appetite in man is therefore denamed ‘ caninus 
appetitus 

Denar, denare (df-nai, d/nau, -ee-j). Forms : 
6 denaire, 6-8 denare, 6 - denar. [Modification 
of ME. dener , denere (from OF. detier ), Denier, 
assimilated to L. denarius , It. denaro, danaro , and 
the adaptations of these in other languages.] 
A coin : the Roman Denarius ; the Italian denaro 
or Spanish dinero of the 1 6 - 1 7 th c. ; the Persian 
and East Indian Dinar, q.v. 

1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 179 In Italy . . in bras they 
haue kateryns & byokes & denares. 1597 1st Pt . Return 
fr. Parnass, 1. i. 196 The villaine would not part with a 
denaire. . 1699 Bentley Phal. xiv. 438 The Sicilian Talent 
was anciently Six, and afterwards Three Denares. 1701 
W.Wotton Hist . Rome Notes 154 Antony, .promises 5000 
Denares to every private Soldier. X87Z Yeats Growth Comm. 
367 The solidi . . were reckoned as equal to twelve, silver 
denars. Ibid. 368 Smaller gold pieces were also coined., 
under the name of gold pennies, gold denars or oboluses. 

Denarcotize : see De- II. 1 . 
t Dena*riate, sb. Obs. or Hist. [ad. med.L. 
dendriat-us (in Laws of Edw. Confessor , Du 
Cange), f. L. denarius penny: see below.] A 
portion of land worth a penny a year. 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Sutvey 11. v». 58 There be 
also other quantities of Land taking their denominations 
from our ysual Coine ; as Fardingdeales, Obolates, Dena- 
riates, Solidates, Librates. 1670 in Blount Law Diet. s.v. 
Fardingdeal. 

+ Dena*riate, a. Obs . [f. L. dendri-tts (see 
below), in med. sense ‘money’: see -ate 2 .] Of 
or pertaining to money ; monetary. 

X632 Lithgow Trav. x. 441 The Host perceiving their 
denariat charge, he entered their chamber, when they were 
a sleepe. 

Denarie, obs. form of Denary. 

II Denarius (d/iieo’riz/s). PI. denarii (-ipi). 
[L., for denarius niimus denary coin, coin con- 
taining ten (asses), f. deni every ten, ten by ten : 
see -ary J .] 

1. An ancient Roman silver coin, originally of 
the value of ten asses (about eightpence of modem 
English money). 

X579 North Plutarch (1612) 862 (Stanf.) Eleuen Mynades 
of their Denarij. 1643 Evelyn Diary (1850) I. 182 (ibid. 1 , 
Ten asses make the Roman denarius. *788 Priestley Lect . 
Hist. 111. xv. fR.), In the early times of Rome, the price of a 
sheep was a denarius, or eight pence. 1840 Arnold Hist. 
Rome II. 534 The silver coinage [of Rome] was first intro- 
duced in the year 485; and the coins struck were denarii, 
quinarii, and sestertii. 1877 C. Geikif. Christ 1^.(1879) 650 
When they came . . who were hired at the eleventh hour, 
they received each a denarius. 

2. A gold coin ( denarius aureus) of the ancient 
Roman empire, worth 25 silver denarii. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. 8 The fourth part of a 
golden denarius. 18x7 Colebrooke Algebra Ixxxiv, We 
read in Roman authors of golden as well as silver denarii. 

3. The weight cf the silver denarius used as a 
measure of weight, nearly equivalent to the Greek 
drachma. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. oocxi. (1495) 94° 
Scrupulus that is the eyghtenthe Huolus is callyd Denarius 
and is acountyd for ten pans. 1771 Raper in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 492 The Romans did not use the Denarius for a weight 
. . till the Greek physicians . . prescribed by. it, as the}* 
had been accustomed to do by the Drachm in their own 
country'. 

U In English monetary reckoning used for f penny , 
and abbreviated d . ; see D III. 1 . 

f Dena-rrable, a. Obs~° [f. L. denar rd^rc to 
narrate + -RLE.] * Proper to be related, capable of 
being declared 

1727 Bailey vol. II. 1730-6 — (folio\ 

So f Denarra'tion, ‘a narration (Bailey, 1727 ). 
t Denary, denarie, sb± Obs. [ad. L. de- 
ndritts . ] = Denarius, the Roman penny. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. ii. 140 Thei offriden to him a de. 


narie. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xviii. 03 An 
hundreth denaries. isso Latimer Serm. Stamford Wks. I . 
279 ‘ Shew me . . a penny of the tribute money* . . and they 
brought him a denari. x6ig Brigiitman Revelation 213 Let 
thre such measures of barly bee sold for a denary. X674 
Jeake A rith. (1696) 105 This is sometime called Drachma l 
Denary for distinction sake. 

Denary (drnari), a. and sb.- [ad. L. denari -us 
containing ten.] 

A. adj. Relating to the number ten ; having ten 
as the basis of reckoning ; decimal. 

1848 C. Wordsworth Hulsean Lect. Apocalypse 524 Being 
toes they must be ten.. in other successive prophecies this 
denary number is retained. 1875 Eticycl. Brit. II. 463 To 
convert 8735 of the denary into the duodenary scale. 1891 
Pall A fall G. 4 Aug. 6/1 The ten denary symbols. 

S. sb. Obs. 

1. The number ten ; a group of ten, a decad. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 337 Three Denaries or Decades 

of weekes. <71648 Sir K. Digby in Suppi. to Cabala 248 
(T.) Centenaries, that are composed of denaries, and they of 
units. 1682 H.. More A nnot. GlanvilT s Lux O. 180 Sup- 
pose. .Denary, is such a setled number and no other. 

2. A tithing or tenth part. 

X S77 HARmsoN England n. iv. (1877) 1. 91 He diuided .. 
lathes into hundreds, and hundreds into tithings, or denaries. 

Denationalization (drnEe-Jbnabize'-Jan). [f. 
next + -ATiON. Also in mod.F. (- isation ), Littre.j 
The action of denationalizing, or condition of being 
denationalized. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 363 Is not the advantage 
..counterbalanced by the extinction of Poland and Italy, by 
the denationalisation of two such interesting portions of 
Europe? 1868 Dilke Greater Brit. L 1. iv. 45 Americans 
are never slow to ridicule the denationalization of New York. 

Denationalize (d/hcejanabiz), v. [a. F. dS- 
nationaliser (a word of the French Revolution), f. 
De- II. 1 + national, nationaliseri] 

1. tram. To deprive of nationality; to take his 
proper nationality from (a person, a ship, etc.) ; to 
destroy the independent or distinct nationality of 
(a country). 

1807 [Ann. Reg. 7 79 By these acts the British government 
denationalizes ships of every country in Europe. 1841 
Blackiv. Mag. L. 773 To denationalize themselves, and to 
endeavour to forget that they have a country. 1880 
M'Carthy Own Times 111 . 365 New steps were taken for 
denationalising the country and effecting its. .subjugation. 

2. To make (an institution, etc.) no longer na- 
tional ; to divest of its character as belonging to 
the whole nation, or to a particular nation. 

1839 Times 29 June in Spirit Aletropol. Couserv. Press 
(1840)11. 122 The attempt to. denationalise the education 
of the infant poor. 1878 N. A mcr. Rev. CXXVI. 266 That 
this crime against humanity [slaver}’], .should be denation, 
alized. 

Hence Dena tionalized ///.a.,Dena*tiona!izer, 
Denationalizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

18x2 Q. Rev. VIII. 203 Those denationalised neutrals have 
no right to resist. 1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 826 A horrid 
system of denationalizing has roused in them terrible pas. 
sions. i860 Sat. Rev. X. 471/2 The cosmopolitan and de- 
nationalizing character of the Church. 1882 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 206 A long train of foreigners or denation- 
alized Englishmen. 

Denaturalization (dfn re Jtiuralaiz^ 1 ’ Jan), [f. 
next + -ATioN. So in mod.F.] The action of de- 
naturalizing, or condition of being denaturalized. 

x8xi Chron. in Ann. Reg. 347 Every person, a subject of 
this kingdom, who leaves it without a passport, .shall incur 
the punishment of denaturalisation. x88x Scribnefs Mag. 
XXII. 94 He must submit to letters of denaturalization, if 
he is to be passed. 

b. = Den ATU RATION. 


1882 Chemist % Druggist XXIV. 51/2 A Commission in 
Germany has reported on. the processes of denaturalisation 
of Alcohol for manufacturing purposes. 

Denaturalize (d/nce'tiurabiz), v. [f. De- II. 
1 + natural , naturalize : so in mod.F. (Littre).] 

1. traits . To deprive of its original nature ; to 
alter or pervert the nature of; to make unnatural. 

i8iz Southey Omniana I. 34 All creatures are, more or 
less, denaturalized by confinement. X853 H. Rogers -Er/. 
Faith 140 This 4 spiritual’ faculty. .denaturalised and dis- 
abled. 1881 Palgrave Visions Eng- m Pref. 13 The lyrical 
ballad., like certain wild flowers, is almost alwa}s de- 
naturalized by culture. . , 

2. To deprive of the status and rights of a natural 
subject or citizen ; the opposite of naturalize. 

18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 119 TheDuque d 
having been degraded and denaturalized T. 

PorcrnTT Frrd. A- Is, (1846) I. lntrOO. "O 


demnation. 1838 Prescott Fcrd. (1846) /• b* r 

They also claimed the privilege, when afrgrieve . 
naturalizing themselves, or, in ,°thcr words, op Y 
nouncing their allegiance to their y ovcr **S, n ' , * 

Hence Denaturalized, -izing ppl. a °P\. . 

1800 Southey Life (1850) II. 45 reS vTv' -7c Cast off 
denaturalized city. iSra EMn . K M*; 
without ceremony M denaturaW dc . 

>l«g. May |«/= Lit. lint. Wk*. 

sfin ?heir Q o»-u denaturalized hearts they read 

°Denature "(d/h^-tiSi' , r. [a. F. dm.t.nrr, 

a doublet of DmATUEE.] 

+ 1 irons. To render unnatural. Vis. 

T«8- Cotton- tr. Stmtaitn III. ryS Fanattck people, «> -J 
thi“ to honour their nature by deuatunns themzel.e^ 
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2 . To alter (anything) so as to change its nature ; 
e.g. to render alcohol or tea unfit for consumption. 
Hence Dena'ttured ppl. a . ; also Dehatura'tion. 
1878 J. Thomson Plenip. Key 7 If your liquor be. .not of 
the denatured nature of London milk, .chicory coffee. 1882 
Athenxum 25 Mar. 385/1 A paper ‘On the Denaturation of 
Alcbhol by the Action of Wood-Spirit \ 18S8 Manch . Exam. 

3 July 6/5 Regulations authorising the removal from bond 
of what was termed denatured tea. 

Denaur, var. of Dinar, an eastern coin. 

Den ay, obs. variant of Deny v. and sb. 
Dendelion, obs. form of Dandelion. 
Dendrachate, etc. : see under Dendro-. 
De*ndral, a. rare. [f. Gr. blvhp-ov tree-f-AL.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a tree ; arboreal. 

1874 H. W. Beecher in Christian Union 28 Jan. 72 Such 
trees as that dendral child of God, the elm. 

Dendr an atomy, -anthropology : see under 
Dendro-. 

+ De’ndrical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ic + -al.] 
Of the nature of or resembling a tree ; dendritic. . 

1758 Mendes da Costa in Monthly Rev. 454 The said 
author took a dendrites fresh dug . . scraped all the black or 
dendrica! substance from it. 

Dendriform (de‘ndrifpim), a . [f. as prec. + 

-form, L. form-is ; after cruciform , etc.] Of the 
form of a tree ; branching, arborescent. 

1847 in Craig. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 89 A dendriform 
mass. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nitn. Life 791 A sponge 
may be. .leaf or fan-like, branched or dendriform. 

Dendrite (de'ndroit). Also in Lat. form den- 
drites (dendrai'tfz), pi. dendritee (-tf). [ad. Gr. 
devdp'iTTjs of or pertaining to a tree, f. Hivfipav tree : 
see -ITE. In F. dendrite (1/32 in Trevoux).] 

1 . A natural marking or figure of a branching 
form, like a tree or moss, found on or in some 
stones or minerals ; a stone or mineral so marked. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In some dendrites, the figures, 
or signatures, penetrate quite through. 1774 Strange 
in Phil. Trans. LXV. 35 It is also variegated by frequent 
dendrites.^ 1825 Coleridge Aids Rcfi. (1848) I. 27 As den- 
drites derive the outlines, .from the casual neighbourhood 
and pressure of the plants. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man vii. 
(ed. 3) 116 Those ramifying crystallizations called dendrites 
usually consisting of the mixed oxyds of iron and man- 
ganese, forming extremely delicate brownish sprigs, resem- 
bling the smaller kinds of sea-weeds. 

Comb. 1856 Stanley Sinai fy Pal. i. (1858) 45 The older 
travellers.. all notice what they call Dendrite-stones,-— i. e. 
stones with fossil trees marked upon them. 

2 . A crystalline growth of branching or arbor- 
escent form, as of some metals under electrolysis. 

1882 A. S. Hersciiel in Nature No. 642. 363 After a few 
hours of charging, the rough dendrites of humus-coloured 
substance acquired frond-like form. 

Hence Dendri tiform a ., having the form or ap- 
pearance of a dendrite. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Dendritic (dendrrtik), a. [mod. f. Dendrite 
( in F. dendritique) : see -ic.J Resembling or of 
the nature of dendrite : said of various structures or 
formations, chiefly mineral and animal. 

1 . Of a branching form ; arborescent, tree-like. 
3816 P. Cleaveland Mineral. 445 This variety.. is reui- 

form, dendritic, in membranes, &c. 1841 Trimmer Pract. 
Geol. 74 Dendritic native silver and copper. 1870 Rol- 
leston Anint. Life Introd. 102 This structure . . may be 
either dendritic or foliaceous. 

2 . Having arborescent markings. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3I 77 Steatite and 
dendritic calcedony. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 
1x0 Imitations of ferns and foliage.. in moss-agates, or in 
what are called dendritic pebbles. 

Dendritical (dendrrtikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-al.] = prec. 

x8zz. G. Young Geol . Surv. Yorksh. Coast (1828) 183 The 
dendritical impressions, .observed in the parting of sand- 
stone. 3823 Faraday^ Exp . Res. xviii. 82 The Hydrate is 
produced in a crust or in dendritical crystals. 

Hence Dendri'tically adv., like a dendrite. 

1884 E. Klein Micro-Organisms t $* Disease x iii. 60 In some 
species (of Bacteria] the zooglaia is dendritically ramified. 
Dendro-, before a vowel dendr-, combining 
form of Gr. 5 cV 5 />oi' tree, as in 2 ) e ndr achate 
(-ak? : t) [see Achate j£J], a variety of agate with 
tree-like markings. fUendraTia-tomy, the ana- 
tomy of trees (obs.). Dendr anthr op olofjy (nonce- 
wd.) f ‘study based on the theory that man had 
sprang from trees* (Davies). Dendrocla/stic a. t 
breaking or destroying trees, sb. a destroyer of 
trees. Dendr odemtine, ‘the form of branched 
dentine seen in compound teeth, produced by the 
interblending of the dentine, enamel, and cement* 
(Syd. See. Lex. 1$ 83) ; cf. Dendrodont below. 
Dendro-grapliy, description of trees (Syd. Soe. 
Lex.). Dendr oh eliophn’llic a., said of a sym- 
bolic figure combining a tree, a sun, and a phallus. 
DendroTntry, worship of trees. De*ndrolite, a 
petrified or fossil tree or part of a tree. Dendro- 
meter, an instrument for measuring trees. De*n- 
drophil, a lover of trees. Dendro philons a., 
tree-loving; in Hot. growing on or twining round 
trees. Domdrostyle (Zool.), one of the four pillars 


by which the syndendrium is suspended from the 
umbrella in the R/iizostomidce . 

[170 6 Phillips {ed. Kersey), Dendrachalcs (Gr.), a kind of 
Agate-stone, the Veins and Spots of* which resemble the 
Figures of Trees and Shrubs.] 1865 Page Handbk. Geol. 
Tcrjns, Dendrachate . . moss-agate ; agate exhibiting in its 
sections the forms or figures of vegetable growths. 1697 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 558 Dendranatovtc may, tho’ more 
remotely, advance even the Practice of Physick, by the Dis- 
covery of the Oeconomy of Plants. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Dendranatomy, a term used by Malpighi and others 
to express the dissection of the ligneous parts of trees and 
shrubs, in order to the examining their structure and uses. 
a 1843 Southey Doctor eexv. VII. x68 He formed, therefore, 
no system of dendranthropology. 1856^ Chamb. Jml. VI. 
352 Are we not afflicted by dendroclastics? 1854 Owen in 
Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) II. 96/2 We find not fewer than six leading 
modifications in fishes, x. Hard or true dentine . . 5. Dendro- 
dentine. 1891 T. J. Jeakes in N. «$* Q. 7th Ser. XII. 395 The 
dendroheliophallic ‘Tree of Life 1 , probably. 1891 tr .De 
La Saussayds Man. Sc. Rclig. xii. 89 The impressions 
which have given rise to dendrolatry. 1828 Webster, Den- 
drolite , a petrified or fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant. 
Diet, of Nat. Hist. 1865 Page Handbk. Geol. Terms , Dcn- 
drolite. .a general term for any fossil stem, branch, or other 
fragment of a tree. 1768 Genii. Mag. 552 An account of 
the new invented Dendrometer. 1874 Knight Diet. A Tech., 
Dendrometer, an instrument for measuring the height and 
diameter of trees, to estimate the cubic feet of timber therein. 
It has means for taking vertical and horizontal angles, and 
is mounted on a tripod stand. 1888 Pall Mall G.ix Dec. 
3/1 This is the statement of a wild dendrophil. 1886 Guil- 
lemard Cruise ‘ Marchesa’ II. 188 Dendrophilous plants 
swarmed up the tree-trunks and shrouded them with their 
fleshy, fenestrated leaves. 1841-71 T. R. Jones An inn 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 88 The main trunks of the dependent polypi- 
ferous root or stem unite above into a thick quadrate disk 
{syndendrium), which is suspended by four stout pillars 
( dendrostyles \ one springing from each angle. 

Dendrobe (demdrpub). [ad. mod.L. Dendro- 
bium , f. Gr. SeTSpov tree + 0tos life.] Anglicized 
form of Dendrobium, name of a genus of epiphytal 
orchids, of which many species are cultivated for the 
beauty of their flowers. 

3882 The Garden 7 Jan. 9/3 One word in praise of this old 
and dear Dendrobe. 1891 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 3/2 The 
discovery of what the Anglo-German importers call the 
‘Elephant Moth Dendrobe ’..the Dendrobium Phalznof- 
sis Schrd'derianum. 

Dendroclastie: see under Dendro-. 
Dendrocoel, -coele (de’ndmsfl), a. Zool. [f. 
Dendro- + Gr. tcoiXla the body-cavity, abdomen.] 
Having a branched or arborescent intestine ; be- 
longing to the division Dendrococla of Turbellarian 
Worms. Also DendrocoeTan, Dendrocce’lons, 
in same sense. 

3869 Nicholson Zool. xxiv. (i88o> 242 The Nemerteans .. 
make a near approach to the dendroccelous Planarians. 
1877 Huxley A nat. Inv. Anitn. iv. 194 Sometimes a simple 
sac.. and occasionally branched, like that of the dendro- 
coele TurbeHaria. 


Dendr ocolaptine (demdraikolre'ptein, -in), 
a. Ornith . [f. Dendro- + KoXanr-civ to peck, etc.] 
Belonging or allied to the genus of birds Dendro - 
colaptes , or South American tree-creepers. 

1892 W. H. Hudson La Plata 147 There is in La Plata 
a small very common Dcndrocolaptine bird— Anumbius 
acuticaudatus. 

Dendrodentine : see under Dendro-. 
Dendrodic (dendrp’dik), a. [f. Gr. dcvdpwd-rjs 
tree-like + -jc. Cf. also mod.L. Dendrodt/s.] Hav- 
ing a branching or arborescent structure, as the teeth 
of the genus Dendrodus of fossil fishes : see next. 

1854 H. Miller Footpr . Creat. v. (1874) 78 The dendrodic 
or tree-like tooth was, in at least the Old Red Sandstone, a 
characteristic of all the Celacanth family. 
Dendrodont (de*ndr<?clpnt),.5A. andrz. Pah-on t, 
and Zool . [f. Dendro- + Gr. udovr- tooth.] 

A. sb. A fish of the extinct fossil genus Dendro - 
dtis , characterized by teeth of dendritic structure. 
(Cf. dendrodentine under Dendro-.) 

. 1849-52 Owen in Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 11. 869 The seem- 
mgly simple conical teeth of the extinct family of fishes 
which I have called ‘Dendrodonts’. 1865 Page Handbk. 
Geol. Terms. 

B. adj. Having, or consisting of, teeth of den- 
dritic internal structure. 


! 
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1872 Nicholson Pal.rout. 326 Dentition dendrodont. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 365 Dentition dendrodont. 

Dendrography, etc. ; see under Dendro-. 

Dendroid (demdroid), a. [f. Gr. ZivZp-ov + 
-oiD: cf. Gr. Sfi'fywSqs, contr. from 
Of the form of a tree; dendritic, arborescent. 

x&i6 Dana Zooph. (1848) 544 A dendroid specimen in the 
coral collections of Peale's Museum. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 
103 Dendroid, or tree-like, corals. 

Dendroi’dal, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =prec. 

1B40 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 372/2 (Corals) Polyparium den- 
droidal, dichotomous. 

Dendrolatry, -lite : see under Dendro-. 

Dendrology (dendr^lodgi). [f. Dendro- + 
Gr. -A071Q: discourse, -logy.] The study of trees ; 
the department of botany which treats of trees. So 
Dendrolo’fjic, DenOrolo’^ical, Den&roTogous 
'belonging to dendrology; DendroTogist,one 
versed^ in dendrology, a professed student of trees. 

1 708 K ersey. Dendrology , a T rcatice.or Discourse of Trees. 
1825 P. \V . V atson Dendrol. Brit. Introd. 1 That no person 


. . since the time of Evelyn . . should have taken up .. the 
Dendrologic Department of the science. - Ibid. Introd. 10 
This . . work . . includes about 100 Trees and Shrubs for the 
Dendrologist, indigenous to the British Isles. 1869 \y. 
Robinson Parks % Gardens Paris (1878) 344 There is a 
school of Dendrology here. 1875 Lowell Lett. (i8g 4 ) jj, 
237 The sonnet is . .‘susceptible of a high polish’, as the 
dendrologists say of the woods of certain trees. 1884 Science 
4 July 10 Dendrological science has met with a great .. loss 
in the death of Alphonse Lavallde. 

Dendrometer, -phil, -style : see Dendro-. 
Dene (dfn), si. 1 Another spelling of Dean si,-, 
a (wooded) vale. 

Dene (dfn), si. 2 Also den, deine, deane. [Of 
uncertain derivation. 

The sense seems to make it distinct from dene , Dean 2 , 
and suggests affinity to LG. diine (now also mod. Ger.), 

E. Fris. and N.Fris. diine , dilit, Du. dnin, sand-hill on the 
coast : also F. dune in same sense. But its relationship to 
these words is phonetically uncertain, and rendered more 
so by the existence of the form den. Relationship to Ger. 
tonne floor, perh. orig . 1 a flat has also been suggested ; but 
the history of the word does not go back far enough to admit 
of any certain conclusion.] 

1 , A bare sandy tract by the sea ; a low sand-hill ; 
as in the Denes north and south of Yarmouth, Dene- 
side there, the Den at Exmouth, Teignmouth, etc. 

a. in form den. 

1278 [see 2]. 1599 Nhsite Lenten St ujfe (1871) 26 There 

being aboue fiue Thousand pounds worth of them at a time 
upon her dens a sunning. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants 
(1796) III. 5 63 On the sandy aen at Teignmouth, p/entiftiL 
1847 Halliwell, Den, a sandy tract near the sea, as at 
Exmouth, and other places. 

0. in form dene. 

x8x6 Keatingc Trav. (1817) I. 7 'Quitting Calais' for St. 
Omars, — the deines or sand-hills .. begin. 1845 Blackiv. 
Mag. Apr. 424/2 A 1 broad separated from the sea by a 
narrow strip of low sand-banks, and sandy downs or deanes 
as they are there termed. 1855 Kingsley Westw. Hoi xvi, 
Mrs. Leigh, .watched the ship glide out between the yellow 
denes. 1857 — Two Y. Ago 50 Great hanks and denes of 
shifting sand. 

+ 2 . Den and strand ; 

‘ Den . . is The Liberty the Ports Fishermen shall have to 
beet or mend, and to dry their Nets at Great Yarmouth, 
upon Marsh Lands there, yet called The Dennes, during., 
all the Herring Season. Strand .. the Liberty the Fisher- 
men have to come to the Key at Great Yarmouth, and 
deliver their Herrings freely ’ (Jeake). Obs. 

1278 Charier Edw. / in Jeake Charters Cinaue Ports 
(1728) 12 Et quod habeant Den & Strond, apud magnam 
Jernemouth [transl. in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) I. 117 And that 
they shall haue Denne and Strande at Great Yarmouth]. 
1331 Charter Edw. Ill, ibid. 13 Nous .. voillouns qu its 
ayount lour eysementz en Strande & Den saunz appropne- 
ment del soil. 1706 in Phillips. 
tDene, sb$ Obs. A fictitious sb. made by 
separating the adv. Bedene, bydene ‘ together, 
straight on, straightway’ into be dene, by dan ; 
whence, by varying the preposition, with dent. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Vincentius 328 As }>ai had sene It 
l>at par downe wes done with dene, c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7804 Nine 3ere .. And twamoneths, all' be dene. 
?ci475 Sqr. loxue Degrc 272 Take thy leue of kinge and 
quene, And so to all the courte by dene. ^ 

T Dene, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. dcivi.] Ten. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. 1. 587 Whenne the moone is dales 
dene Of age is good, and til she be fiftene. 

Dene, var. Dain sb., Den sb .' 1 ; obs. f. Dean 
and Din. 

+ De ‘negate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. dent- 
gdre to deny.] To deny. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1652 F. Kirkman Cleric 4 L. 

I cannot denegate any thing unto thee. 

D ene gation (d en xg ’Jan) . [a . • F. - dintg si ton 

(desn-), 14th c. in Hatzf., ad. L. den'egation-cm, n. 
of action from denegare to deny.] 
fl. Refusal to grant, denial of what is asked. - 
1489 mil off. IVelbeke (Somerset Ho.\ Withouten any 
delayfraude denegacion or trohle. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809; 
849 Denegacion of Iustice. 1651 Bices Nesv Disp • * S 7 J 
A denegation of that, to which she hath had a strong op- 
tation. 

2 . Denial, contradiction. 

1831 Southey jn Q. Rev. XLV. 199 The base and beaten 
path of denegation. 1889 Stevenson Master of B. 

I thought to interrupt him with some not very truthtu 
denegation. . T 

Denegatory (dJne'gatari), a. rare. , [»• 
denegdt-, ppl. stem of denegare to deny + -ORY • cl. 

F. dSnigatoirc (1771 in Hatzf.).] Having the effect 
of denying.; contradictory. 

1823 Bentham Not Patti 255 Denied by the oppositedenf- 
gatory assertion. ^ Ibid. 259 A denegatory declaration-* 
declaration denying the fact charged in the accusation. 

fDeneger. Obs. = Denier. . f 

(App. an error for dencyer, but peril, intentionally 
*denege , ad. L, denegare.) , « , 

, 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1679) 115 An mfidell, ana 
deneger of the faith. 1592 — Motive Good IVks. (*5931 / 
Heathen people and infidels, denegers of the faith. .. 

Dene-hole, Dane-hole (dfn-, 

Also 9 Danes* hole. [app. from the national nam 
Dane \ Danes, ME. Dene, OE. + Hole. 

There is no doubt that this is popularly and tradition ) 
thcjocal interpretation of the name : see the first qtj 0 ” 
various parts of the country, eg. the county of Dur ' 
other ancient caves and excavations are attributed * 
Danes, and called Danes' holes or Dane-hcles. ** ,, 

quite certain that dene-hale is a genuine popular form j 
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where ; but if so, it may possibly represent a ME. Dcne- 
hol(e : — OE. Dena-hol, Danes’ hole (cf. OE. Dma-lagu, 
ME. Dene-lawe, mod. Danes' law, Dane -law ), or it may 
be merely a local pronunciation. But it has suggested to * 
recent writers connexion with Dene sbP, or with other of 
the sbs. so spelt, or with Den (which is phonetically im- 
possible) ; and either on this account, or because it does not 
countenance any theory about the Danes, it has been gener- 
ally adopted by the archeologists who have investigated 
these holes since c 1880. Some have very reprehensibly 
shortened the name dene-hole into dene, conformably to their 
erroneous conjectures as to its connexion with dene and den.] 
The name applied to a class of ancient excava- 
tions, found chiefly in Essex and Kent in England, 
and inihe Valley of the Somme in France, consist- 
ing of a narrow cylindrical shaft sunk through the 
superincumbent strata to the chalk, often at a depth 
of 60 or 80 feet, and there widening out horizontally 
into one or more chambers. Their age and purpose 
have been the theme of much discussion. 

They are mentioned (but not named) by Lambarde 1570, 
by Camden 1605 as piitci in Plot’s Oxfordshire , 1705, as 
'the Guld-mine of Cunobeline, in Essex’, and described in 
a letter from Derham to Ray 17 Feb. 1706. For later history 
see Mr. Spurrell’s paper cited below, and Trans. Essex 
Field Club , 1883 III. 48, Journal xxviii, lvi. 

1768 Morant Hist. Essex I. 228 [The Dane-holes at Grays] 
The Danes are vulgarly reported to have used them as 
receptacles or hiding-places for the plunder and boot}* 
which they took from the adjoining inhabitants during 
their frequent piracies and descents upon this island, 
and hence they have been styled Dane or Dene holes. 
18x8 Cambrian Reg. III. 31 The controversy relative to 
the original intention of the Deneholes. 1863 Murray's 
Handbk . Kent <$• Sussex (ed, 2) 16 They are here called 
‘ Daneholes' or * Cunobeline’s Gold Mines \ Ibid. 20 In a 
chalk-pit near the village of E. Tilbury are numerous exca- 
vations called Danes’ Holes . . Similar excavations . . exist 
in the chalk and tufa on either bank of the Somme . . The 
tradition still asserts that these caverns were used for retreat 
and concealment in time of war, whence their ordinary name 
Les souterrains dcs guerres. 1871 R. Meeson in Palin 
Stifford § its Neighbourhood 41 The Dane-holes as they 
are called by the country people. 1881 F. C. J. Spurrell 
in A rch.Tol. Jrttl. (title), On Deneholes and Artificial Caves 
with Vertical Entrances. 1883 Trans. Essex Field Club 
III. Jrnl, 17 June 1882, An account of the Club’s first visit 
to the 'Denes' in Hangman's Wood. 1887 T. V. Holmes 
in Essex Naturalist I. 225 (title) Report on the Denehole 
Exploration at Hangman’s Wood, Grays, 3884-1887. 1891 
Proc.Soc . A ntiq . 5 Feb. 245 On the discovery of a dene-hole 
containing Roman remains at Plumstead. 

Denelage, -lawe : see Dane-law. 

Dener, -e, obs. form of Dinner, Denier. 

II De’nerel. [OF. (13th c. in Godef.) ; in form 
dim. of dener , denier.'] A measure of capacity in 
Guernsey : see quot. 

3862 Ansted Channel 1 st. lv. App. A (ed. 2) 567 In 
Guernsey the denerel or dundrel is the common small unit 
of dry measure. Three denereis . . make one cabot ; two 
cabots or six denereis, one bushel. 

tDenerva/tion. Obs. rare . [f. De- I. i + 

L. nervus string, etc., as if f. a verb *denervdre 
to tie down with a string.] A marking or groove, 
such as is produced by a string tied round. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disf. 469 Worms . . are like ob- 
long fibres whose parts are not discriminated, save by some 
.. denervations. 

Dengerous, obs. form of Dangerous. 

Dengue (deq’gtf). Also dengue-fever, denga. 
[Immediately, a. West Indian Spanish dengue \ 
ultimately, according to Dr. Christie, in Glasgow 
Med. Jrnl. Sept. 1881, a Swahili word, the full 
name of the disease in Zanzibar being ka dinga 
pepo (ka partitive article, * a, a kind oV,' dinga, 
dyenga , denga, 1 sudden cramp-like seizure \ pepo 
* evil spirit, plague *). On its introduction to the 
West Indies from Africa in 1827, the name was, in 
Cuba, popularly identified with the Spanish word 
dengue ‘ fastidiousness, prudery \ In this form it 
was subsequently adopted in the United States, and 
eventually in general English use. 

In the British West Indies, called by the Negroes dandy. 
Both names appear to be popular adaptations, of the 
‘sparrow-grass' type, of the Swahili name, with a mocking 
reference to the stiffness of the neck and shoulders, and 
dread of motion, exhibited by the patients ; whence also 
another name of ridicule, the ‘Giraffe'.— See Dandy *.] 

. An infectious eruptive fever, commencing sud- 
denly, and characterized by excruciating pains, 
especially in the joints, with great prostration and 
debility, but seldom proving fatal ; it is epidemic 
and sporadic in East Africa and the countries sur- 
rounding the Indian Ocean, and (since 1827) in the 
West Indies and adjacent parts of America. Also 
called Dandy , and Break-bone fever . 

(The name has apparently been sometimes given in error 
to other epidemic fevers.) 

1847 in Craig. 1854-60 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Dengue, 
name for a fever which prevailed in Charleston, summer | 
of 1850 .. Also called .. the Break-bone fever- x 856 Har- • 
vard Mem. Biog. I. 37 Having had a severe attack of 
dengue or break-bone fever- x88i Dr. Christie Dengue 
Fever in Glasgow Med. Jrnl . Sept. 165 Three epidemics of 
dengue are reported as having occurred within the eastern' 
hemisphere, the first during the years 1779-84, the second ; 
from 1823 to 1829, and the third from 1870^ to 1875. Ibid. 
165 In 1870 the older inhabitants [of Zanzibar] recognired 1 
the disease as one which had been epidemic about 48 . .years I 
VOL. III. 


before, and they gave, to it the former designation ka- din ga- 
pe po, the name under which I described it in my first com- 
munication. Ibid. 169 Denga was prevalent in Zanzibar in 
1823. 1885 Times 4 Dec. 13 What connexion there may be 
between the troncasa or dengue fever and the recent invasion 
of cholera [at Gibraltar], . 

Deniable (d/narab’l), a. [f. Deny v. + -able.] 
That can be denied. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 98 This is denyable. 1672 Penn 
Spirit Truth Vind. 27 The first Proposition is purely Scrip- 
tural, and therefore the consequent not deniable. 1760 
Law Spirit of Prayer \\. 49 A maxim that is not deniable. 
1865 E. Lucas in Manning Ess. Relig. 4- Lit . 354 It is not 
deniable that even the inferior officers in an army .. have 
certain rights. 

Denial (dfaarjft). [f. Deny v. + -al II. 5 .] 

1. The act of saying ‘no’ to a request or ‘to a 
person who makes a request ; refusal of anything 
asked'for or desired.' 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. li. 122 To colour the 
denial of the king’s purpose. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par . 
Matt. xv. (R.), The woman was not weryed with so many 
repulses and denyals. 3596 Shaks. Tarn. Shr. 11. i. 281 
Neuer make deniall ; I must and will haue Katherine to my 
wife. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows iv. § 8, 385 Torture . . De- 
niall of buriall, and other external! crosses. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. v. 136 Resolution, and the denial of our passions. 
1806-7 J* Bcresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 11. xl, Pe- 
remptory orders of denial to all comers whomsoever. 1847 
Tennyson Princess v. 324 To learn if Ida yet would cede 
our claim, Or by denial flush her babbling wells With her 
own peoples life. 

b. = Self-denial. 

1828 Webster s. v., A denial of one's self is a declining of 
some gratification ; restraint of one’s appetites or propen- 
sities. 1873 Miss J. E. A. Brown Thoughts thro’ Year 78 
The denials of obedience. 

2. The asserting (of anything) to be . untrue or 
untenable ; contradiction of a statement or allega- 
tion as untrue or invalid ; also, the denying of the 
existence or reality of a thing. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 107 Cicero laboureth in his 
owne purgation, and that any such thing was of him com- 
mitted, niaketh flat denyall. *651 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 38 
That this is a Mercy . . is plain, and frequently past denyall. 
a 1704 T. Brown Pcrsius Sat. i. Prol. Wks. 1730 I. 51 Tis 
true, nor is it worth denial. 1841 Myers Cath. Th . m. xxi. 
80 The denial of these difficulties, or the ignoring of them. 
1845 WhatelY Logic in Ettcycl. Metrop. 197/1 The denial 
of the suppressed premiss . . will at once invalidate the argu- 
ment. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 334 The denial of 
abstract ideas is the destruction of the mind. 

3. Refusal to acknowledge a person dt thing as 
having a certain character or certain claims; a dis- 
owning, disavowal. 

1590 .T.(L.Tomson)Matt. xxvi. heading, Peters denial!. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 158 All Crimes that contain 
not in them a denyall of the Soveraign Power, a 1716 South 
fj.\ Those are the proper scenes, in which we act our 
confessions or denials of him. 

4. Law. fa. = Denier 2 : see quot.; b. The 
opposing by the defendant or accused party of a 
plea, claim, or charge advanced against him. 

1628 Coke On Litl. 161 b, Deniall is a disseisin of a Rent 
Charge, as well as of a Rent secke. 1728 Young Love Fame 
vii, Ev’n denials cost us dear at court. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xx, Of course the charge will be rebutted by a denial. 
1861 W. Bell Diet . Law Scot. s. v., Denial in law imports 
no more than not confessing. It does not amount to a posi- 
tive assertion of the falsehood of that which is denied. 

5. dial. A drawback, disadvantage, detriment, 
hindrance. 

1736 Pegce Kcnticisms, A denial to a farm ; i. e. a pre- 
judice, a drawback, hindrance, or detriment. *876 S. 
Warzvichsh. Gloss., Denial, hindrance, drawback. 'It’s 
a great denial to him to be shut up in the house so long.’ 
1883 Hampshire' Gloss., Denial, an encumbrance. ‘His 
children be a great denial to ’un.' Also in Glossaries of 
Worcesiersh ., Glouccsicrsh., Surrey, Sussex, Leicester, 
Shropshire , Cheshire. _ 

+ Denrance. Obs. [f. Deny v. + -ance : cf. 
OF. denoiance , f. denoier , var. of denier to Deny.] 
Denial. 

1548 Hall Chron. 244 Either for the affirmaunce or de- 
niance of the same. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 749. 

Denied (dfnard), ppl. a. [f. Deny v. + -ed.] 
Said not to be true or not to exist ; refused. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (i86x) 281 Dying of that com- 
mon, but denied disease, a broken heart. 

Hence Denie*dness, the quality of being denied ; 
i* self-denial (obs.). 

1671 True Non-cot if. 357 Their deniedness unto all things, 
their absolute resignation unto. .God. 

Denier 1 (d /hoi -si). [f. Deny* v. -f - -ek ^ .] One 
who denies (in various senses of the verb). 

c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 09 And ^et fey deny to men fe under- 
standing of gospel . . bei wel bi deniers [ printed deneris]. 
1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Denyer of a thynge, escozidisseur. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 46 Deniers o£ Christ les us. 2660 
Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. x. ii. rule ait. § 12 He must be 
a despiser of the world, a great denier of himself. 1741 
Warburton Div. Legat. II. Ded. 23 The Deniers of a 
future State. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xxvi. 33 One 
state disfranchised Jews, .another deniers of the Trinity. * 

t Denier 2 . Law. Obs. [a. F. dlnier pres, inf., 
taken subst. : cf. disclaimer , and see -er k] The 
act of denying or refusing. 

1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VI II, c. 6 Any of thekyngessubiectes, 
to whom any denyer of sale, .shall be made. 1628 Coke On 
Lilt. 153 b, Without a demand there be no denier of jhe rent 
in law. 1642 J. M. Argt. carte. Militia 24 This in effect 
was a denier of justice. 


Denier 3 (drimu, ||d?nytr*). Obs . or arch. Forms : 
5-7 denere, 6 Sc. deneir, 6-7 deneere, 7 deneer, 
-eare, -ire, -iere, dinneere, 6- denier. See also 
Denar, [a. OF. dener, later denier ( = Pr. dener , 
denier, dinier , Cat. diner , Sp. dinero, Pg. dinheiro. 
It. denaro , dastard) L. dendrium : see Denarius. 
The form dencer(e (cf. musketeer, etc.) prevailed 
about 1600.] 

1 . A French coin, the twelfth of the sou; origin- 
ally, like the Roman denarius and English penny, 
of silver ; but from 16th c. a small copper coin. 
Hence (esp. in negative phrases) used as the type 
of a very small sum. ' 

Originally, from reign of Charlemagne till 12th c., a silver 
coin of about ‘22 Troy grains or rather less than a penny- 
weight ; front the 13th c. to the reign of Chas. IX (d. 1574', 
usually of billon or base silver ( denier 1oumois\ and weigh- 
ing at different times from 10 to 14 gr. ; under Henry III 
(1574-89) it became a copper coin of about 22 §r.(less than $ 
of the current bronze farthing), and so continued till the 
death of Louis XIV. (B.V. Head.t 

C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. v. 60 To b e kyrk ilka yhere Of 
Rome he heycht a denere To pay (a penny J>at is to say). 
1580 H. Gitford Gillojlowers (1875) 132 And in his purse, 
to serue his neede. Not one deneere he had. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 252 My Dukedome to a Beggerly denier 1 
I do mistake my person all this while. 1607 Walkington 
Opt. Glass 45 Then Hue in wealth and giue not a dinneere. 
x6n Cotgr., Denier a penny, a deneere ; a small copper 
coin valued at the tenth part of an English pennie ; also, 
a pennie-weight, or 24 grains, a X670 Hacket A bp. Williams 

I. (1692) 104 The Lord Treasurer, I know well, had.. not 
drawn a denier out of the King’s purse. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Denier, a French Brass-Coin, worth three Tenths 
of an English Farthing, of which Twelve make a Sols. Also 
a Penny-weight in Silver; thus an Ounce of Silver. -is of 
24 Deniers. 1873 Hale In His Name vi. 55 A slave whom 
I have bought with my deniers. 1876 Browning Pacchia - 
rotto 79 Let the blind mole mine Digging out deniers I 

f 2 . Used to translate Lat. denarius : see De- 
narius 1. Obs. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Antt.i. v. (1622) 9 The Pretorian 
bands, which receiued two deniers a day. x6o6 Holland 
Sucton. 66 Gallus his scribe, had receiued 500 deniers. 

+ 3 . A penny weight ; *= Denarius 3 . Obs. 

xfioi Holland Pliny. 1 1 . 79 Take of wild running Thyme 
the weight of two deniers. .Ervil floure tweluc deniers or 
drams, a 1656 Ussher Ann. (1658) 229 Counting here, as 
his manner everywhere is, a deneere, for a drachma. 1706 
[see 1]. 

Denigrate (demigrrit),?/. Now rare. [f. ppl. 
stem ofL. denigi'are to blacken, f. De- I. 3 + 
nigrare to blacken, f. niger, nigr-, black ; cf. F. 
dinigrer (14th c. in Hatzf.). Apparently disused 
in 1 8th c., and revived in 19th c.j 

1 . ts'asis. To blacken, make black or dark. lit. 

1623 CockerAm, Denigrate, to make blacke. 1646 Sir T. 

Browne Pseud. Ep. vx. xii. 336 The fuliginousand denigrating 
humor. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnou’s Dhp. 191 This Lotion will 
denigrate the hairs of hoary heads. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
231 Drunkenness . . denigrates the Colour of the Body. 1849 
Cdl. "Wiseman Ess. (1853) III. 603 How the north wind 
should always^ drive a down-draught, with its denigrating 
consequences, into the drawing-room. 1857 J. Raine Mem. 

J. Hodgson I. 89 note. The. .smoke of pits and manu- 
factories, with. .a. .dash of denigrated fog from the river. 

2 . fig. To blacken, sully, or stain (character or 
reputation) ; to blacken the reputation of (a person, 
etc.) ; to defame. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 93 To mynysshe, deny- 
grate, or derke his good name or fame. 1656 Trapp Comm. 
Markx. 24 This he spake, not to honour Christ, but to deni- 
grate him. . x 65 s Boyle Occas. Ref. in. v. (1845) 41 [They] 
do.. so denigrate the Reputation of them that oppose them. 
1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 352 Napoleon paying writers 
for years to denigrate the memory of Voltaire, whose very 
name he abhorred. 1889 Plumptrk in Antiquary Apr. 
146/2 The character he is at such pains to denigrate. 

+ b. To darken mentally, obscure. Obs. rare. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. (1877) 78 These- -smells. .do 
rather denigrate, darken, and obscure the spirit and 


ces. 

[ence De’nigrated ppl. a., De*nigrati ngppl.a. 
146, 1849, 1857 [see 1]. 

denigration (denigr?i ‘Jan). Nowztf/r. [ad. 
denigralion-etsi, n. of action from destigrare: so 
OF. (i4-i6th c.). As to use, see prec.] 

The action of blackening, or process of becom- 
r black (literally). . 

.46 Sir T. Browne Pseud. £/. vx. xii- 33.6 These are the 
•enient and artificial! xvayes of denigration.. X 
waies wherby culinary and common fires aoc , 

591 Boyle Wks. I. 714 (R-) In these several instances of 
igration, the metals arc worn off. . 

. fir. Blackening of character, defama 1 • 

(68 Helps Realmah xvii, I shouM not care^muchabo l 
> denigration, if there were not 

eat to the person blackened all the ‘ 

,gs which others have of thcSnght- 

r A ItfcM 1- .he 

a £>* «!*• - Tmkhh rc!, S , ‘ 0n ' " 

lers sope can wash out. . i e 

In the following (mA a hvpbcn) app. used for 

^blackening, whitewashing . [See De- 11 . i.J 
~ T H Blont Rrf. Ch. Er. S . I. = 9 ° A fallen nr ? e 
Z de-niffwmon is beyond the power of an impartial 
orian. 1 3 
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Denigrator (de'nigKUax). [agent-n. in L. 
form from dcnigz'dre to Denigrate .* see -OR.] 

1 . Something that blackens. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. (ed. 4) 4 13 Iron 
and Vitriol are the powerful Denigrators. 

2 . One who blackens another’s character or re- 
putation. 

1874 Helps Soe, Press, xii. 136 The denigrator had in 
view the abundant malice and envy of mankind. 1882 
Remin. old Bohemian (1883) 40 Most of his denigrators and 
assailers. 

Denigrature. rare~~°. = Denigration. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dcnigratnre, a making black. 
Denim (dfnrm, de*nim). [Shortened from serge 
de Nim, F. serge de Nines or Nismes, serge of 
Nismes (a manufacturing town of Southern France). 
See Savary des Bruslons, Diet. gin. de Commerce 
(Geneva 1742), 4 serges et cadis de Nimes*. Cf. 
Delaine.] A name originally given to a kind of 
serge ; now in U. S. to a coloured twilled cotton 
material used largely for overalls, hangings, etc. 

1695 E. Hatton Merchants Mag. 159, 18 Serge Denims 
that cost 61 . each. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3885/4 A pair of 
Flower’d Serge de Nim Breeches. 1864 Webster, Denim, 
a coarse cotton drilling used for overalls, etc. 1868 Mobile 
Daily Tribune 4 Nov. 4/6 Dry Goods .. Blue Denims .. 
Brown Denims. 1875 Miss Bird Sandwich 1 st. (1880)79 She 
wears, .a scanty, loose frock of blue denimdown toher knees. 

Denitrate (d/nsrtr^t), v. [De- II. i.] trcins. 
To free from nitric or nitrous acid. 

1863 Richardson & Watts Cheat . Technol . I. xii. i. 94 
A limited quantity of sulphurous acid passed upwards to 
denitrate the acid. 1893 Brit. Jrnl. Photog . XL. 797 Gun- 
cotton . .loses its solubility as it becomes denitrated. 

Hence Denitrated ppl. a., Deni’trattng’y^/. a. 
and vbl. sb. ; also, Denitra’tion, the process of 
denitrating ; Deni’trator, an apparatus for deni- 
tration. 

1863 Richardson & Watts Client. Technol. \. m. i. 89 
A close reservoir, .placed, .above the denitrating column. 
Ibid, 93 The denitration was then attempted. 1873 Chemical 
Hews XXVI I. 135 There arc two methods.. on the Tyne 
for the denitration of the nitro-sulphuric acid : the Glover 
towers and denitration by steam. 1880 Lomas Alkali 
Tradc'rp The framework of the demtrator is formed of 10 in. 
square timber. 

Denitrify (driisrtrifai), v. [De- II. 1.] trews. 
To deprive of nitrous or hyponitric acid. Hence 
Deni -trifled ppl. a., Denitrifying vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. ; Deni’trifier, a denitrifying agent; Deni-- 
trificator, an apparatus used in sulphuric acid 
works to remove the nitrous vapours (nitrous or 
hyponitric acids) from the sulphuric acid previously 
* nitrated * in the Gay Lussac tower. 

1891 G. Lunge Manuf. Sulphuric Add I.562 Another 
apparatus, constructed on the same principle . . is the 
1 Denitrificateur ’ proposed by Gay-Lussac himself. 1892 W. 
Crookes Wagner's Chem. Technol. 266 Gay-Lussac’s 
denit rificator consists of’ a tower of sheet lead. Ibid. 272 The 
excess of sulphuric acid acts here at the wrong place as 
a denitrifier. Ibid. 266 [This] conveys it into the denitrify- 
ing apparatus. 

Denitrize (dfnai’traiz), v. [De- II. 1.] =prec. 
Hence Denrtrizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3892 W. Crookes Wagner's Chem. Technol. 267 Passing 
out denitrised at the bottom of the tower. Ibid., The deni- 
trising apparatus devised by J, Glover of Wallsend. .used 
under the name of the Glover tower. 

t Demizate, s'* Law. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
med. (Anglo-)L. denizdre : see Denize vi\ trans. 
To constitute a denizen. 

1604 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vii. (1677] 485 His 
Majesties Prerogative Royal to denizate, enable and prefer 
to such offices. 1628 Coke On Litt. 129 a, An alien that is 
enfranchised or denizated by letters patent. 

Denization (deniz^'Jan). Law. [a. Anglo-F. 
denization (Littleton Inst.), n. of action from De- 
nize v. : in 1 6-1 7th c. Anglo-L. denizdtio (Du 
Cange).] The action of making a person a deni- 
zen, or condition of being made a denizen. 

i6ot Act 43 Elis. c. iii, An Act for the Denization of 
William Myllet. 1697 _ Evelyn Nuntism. vi. 203 What 
famous Cities had Privilege of Roman denization. 1753 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 327 He. .gave all the Scots in Ulster, 
born before the death of Q. Elizabeth, the privilege of 
denization. 3868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. i. 13 A merchant 
of Genoa, who had Letters Patent of denization from King 

Henry. 

d* Denize, v. Obs. [f. Deniz-en, by dropping 
the termination : probably representing an AFr, 
den her ; in med.(Anglo-)L. denizdre. ] 

1 . trans. To make (a person) a denizen. 

3577 Hanmer Anc. Reel. Hist. (16x9) 240 Which things 
when this free denized Cubricus had gotten. 3579 J. Stubbes 
Gaping Gulf Cj, If he be not denized, the laws can not 
abide him to be may.ster of one foot of ground. 1 602 
Carf.w Cornwall 65 a, Sundry of those now inhabiting are 
lately denized Cornish. 3708 J. Ciiamberlayne St. Gt. 
Brit. x. m. v. (3743! 181 If a foreign Lady . . marry an 
English man and she herself be not denized, she is barred 
all privileges and Titles due to her husband. 

2 . Jig. To admit into recognized use (as a word, 
a custom, etc.) ; to naturalize. 

1 SJ7 _ ®7 Hounsiied Chron v. II. 30/2 The Irish language 
was tree dennired in the English pale. 3594 Plat Jczvcll ho.. 
Diverse Hew Ex per. 6 This secrete is as yet merely 
French, but it had bceoe long since either denized or made 
English if, etc. 


Denizen (demizen), sb. and a. Forms: 5 
deynseyn, -seen, deinseyn, deynesin, 5-6 
denesyn, -zen, denysen, -zen, 6 denezan, deni- 
sine, denysyn, -cen, 6-7 denisen, -zin, 6-8 
denison, -zon, 7 -zan, 6- denizen. . [a. AF. 
deinzein , denzein , denszein — OF. deinzein, f. AF. 
deinz , denz, dens, mod.F. dans (:— L. de intus) 
within + -cin L. -duetts : cf. foreign) forein, L. 
fordneus.\ 

1. A person who dwells within a country, as op- 
posed to foreigners who dwell outside its limits. 
(In this, the original sense, including and mainly 
consisting of citizens.) Now rare in lit. sense. 

34. . Chalnterlain Ayr iii. (Sc. Slat. I\ Alswel forreyns as 
deynseens [tain inhabit antes guam Jbrinscci]. 1488-9 Act 
4 Hen. VII , c. 23 Coin, .conveied into Flaundres. .as well 
by merchauntes straungers as by’ deynesins. 1628 Coke 
On Litt . 129 a, He that is born within the king's liegeance 
is called sometime a denizen , quasi deins nee, born within. 
. .But many times denizen is taken for an alien born that is 
infranchised or denizated by letters patent. 1655 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. 1. 53 The Charter of London.. is the birth- 
right of its own Denisions, not Strangers. 1664 Pennsylv. 
Archives I. 25 All people shall continue free denizens and 
enjoy their lands. 1734 tr. Rollins Aitc. Hist. I. x. 388 To 
be a natural denizen of Athens it was necessary to be born 
of a father and mother both free and Athenians. _ 1841 James 
Brigand i, The towns of that age and their laborious 
denizens. 1847 Lytton Liter etia 374 The squalid, ill- 
favoured denizens, lounging before the doors. 

b. transf and fg. An inhabitant, indweller, oc- 
cupant (of a place, region, etc.). Used of persons, 
animals, and plants : chiefly poetic or rhetorical. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iii. Ciij, We be not deynseyns in 
the world but straungers, nor we ben not born in the 
world for to dwelle and_ abyde alwey therin, but for to 
goo and passe thrugh hit. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 3721 I. 11 Bless’d Denizon of Light [an angel]. 
1712-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 55 He summons strait his 
Denizens of air. 1816 Scott Antiq. viii. Winged denizens 
of the crag, i860 Maury P/iys. Gcog. Sea xix. § 806 As if 
the old denizens of the forest had been felled with an axe. 


2. By restriction : One who lives habitually in a 
country but is not a native-born citizen ; a foreigner 
admitted to residence and certain rights in a coun- 
try ; in the law of Great Britain, an alien admitted 
to citizenship by royal letters patent, but incapable 
of inheriting, or holding any public office. 

[3467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 391 Eny citizen or denysen. Ibid. 
393 Yf eny citezen denesyn or foreyn departe out of the seid 
cite.] 1576 F leming Panopi. Epist. 151 Caesar had made many 
that came from Gallia transalpina, free denizens in Rome. 
1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit, 1. (1684) 81 The King 
by his Prerogative hath Power to Enfranchise an Alien, 
and make him a Denison. 3719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 135 
In our Colonies, .all Foreigners may be made Denizons for 
an inconsiderable Charge. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 374 
A Denizen is an alien born, but who has obtained ex 
donations regis letters patent to make him an English 
subject. 3830 D’Israeli Chas. I , III. vi. 94 Charles seemed 
ambitious of making English denizens of every man of 
genius m Europe. 3873 Dixon Two Queens I. hi. iii. 133 
Carmeliano, who had become a denizen, was his Latin 
secretary. 

b .fig. One admitted to, or made free of, the 
privileges of a particular society or fellowship ; one 
who, though not a native, is at home in any region. 

3548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par . Matt. v. 36 For they be 
made denisens in heauen. a 1653 Gouge Contm. Heb. xi. 21 
in. (1655! 88 Naturalized by Iacob, and made free Denisons 
of the Churchy 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets II. xiv. 185 
He was a denizen of ocean and of lake, of Alpine regions, 
and of Greek and Italian plains. 

C. Used of things : e.g. of foreign words natural- 
ized in a language, etc. In Nat. Hist., A plant or 
animal believed to have been originally introduced 
by human agency into a country or district, but 
which now maintains itself there as if native, with- 
out the direct aid of man ; cf. Colonist 2. 

3578 Lyte Dodoens v. lviii. 623 Tarragon. .was allowed 
a Denizon in England long before the time of Ruelius 
writing. <1x626 Bp. Andrewes Serin, vi. (1661) 348 The 
word Hypocrite is neither English nor Latin, but as a 
Denison. 1878 Hooker Stud. Flora Pref. 7 To the doubt- 
fully indigenous species I have added Watson’s opinion as 
to whether they are * colonists ' or ‘denizens '. Mod. Mcli . 
lotus officinalis is widely diffused in Great Britain, but is 
probably only a denizen. 

B. adj. or attrib. 

£et 1 Rich. II /, c. 9 § r All merchauntes of the nacion 
of ItaUe. .not made deinseyn. 1509-10 Act x Hen. VIII 
c. 20 § 1 Mcrchaundiscs of every merchaunt denyseyn 
and alien. 1580 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong, Hobeine.. 
the right which the prince hath vpon the goods of a 
stranger, not Denizen. 36x3 Sir H. Finch Law( 1636I41 
The wife is of the same condition with her husband. 
Franck if he be free, Denison if he be an Englishman, 
though she were a nief before, or an alien borne. 3766 
Entick London IV. 377 This house was. .accounted a priory 
alien tiU the year 1380, when Richard II. .made it denizen. 

Denizen (dc’nizen), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irons . To make a denizen ; to admit (an alien) 
to residence and rights of citizenship ; to naturalize. 
Usually fg. 

1577 B- Goocn II ercslach’s Hush. Ep. to Rdr. (1586) 3 
I hey [trees, etc.] may in short time be so denisend and 
made acquainted with our soile, as they will prosper [etc.]. 
a 3631 Donne Berm. xxxviii. 364 Can in an instant denizen 
and naturalize that Soule that was an alien to the Covenant. 
3636 He wood Challenge n. Wks. 3874 V. 21 To have you 


denison’d in Spaine. <1x731 Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. wi 
II. 132 These rather might be found . . Denizon’d in a Star 
good Days to see. 1832 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 298 The 
cholera is not a passing evil. It is denizened among us. 
3868 Lowell Dry den Pr. Wks. (1890) III. 130 note, So fat? 
has long been denizened. 

2 . To furnish with denizens ; to people with 
settlers from another country or district, rare. 

Hence De*nizened ppl. a. 

1556 Sir J. Cheke Let. to T.Hcby in A s chain's Scholem. 
Introd. (Arb.) 5 If the old denisoned wordes could content 
and ease this neede we wold not boldly venture of vnknown 
wordes. 3607 Chapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 
Some new denizond Lord. 

Denizenship. [f. Denizes sb. + -ship.] 
The position or status of a denizen. 

3603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (1632) 564 An authenticke 
Bull, charter or patent of denizonsnip or borgeousship of 
Rome. 3807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 568 The conces- 
sion of denizenship. 1871 A ihenaeum 4Feb. 137 Denizenship 
is a mongrel state, noMvorth preserving when the process 
of obtaining naturalization is so simple. 

Dennar, -er, obs. forms of Dinner. 

Denne, obs: form of Din v . 

Dennet (de*net). [Supposed to be from the 
Eng. surname Dennet .] A light open two-wheeled 
carriage akin to a gig; fashionable in England 
c 1818-1830. 

3818 Sporting Mag. II. 193 The Dandies of our days. .Are 
wont to bask in fashion’s blaze, In Tilbury or Dennet, :8z6 
Hull Advertiser 9 June 1/2 To be sold, a handsome light 
Dennet, calculated for a horse or poney. 1843 Lever 
J. Hinton xvi, A certain gig and horse, popularly known 
in this city as the discount dennet. 

Pe rmi ng : see Den v . 1 

Denny (de*ni), a. Obs. or rare. [f. Den sb} + 
-Y.] a. Having or abounding in dens, cavities, or 
hollows, b. Of the nature of a den. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DcP. R.\. xxxvi. (1495) i48Theherte 
is denny and holowe. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenitts' Gate Lai. 
Uni. r 164 Hiding themselves in denny places and holes, as 
witde beasts. 

Denominable (dfn/7-minaVl), a. [f. L. dmo- 
mind-re to denominate + -BLE.] That may be de- 
nominated or named. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 4) iv. iii. 182 Inflam- 
mation . . denominable from other* humours, according to 
the predominancy of melancholy, flegme, or choler. _ 1818 
Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. 165 The so often mentioned, 
and no otherwise denominable, T. T. Walmsley, Sec. 

Deno*minant, sb. rare. [ad. L. denbminant- 
em, pr. pple. of deiiomindre : see next.] - Deno- 
minator 3. 1889 in Cent. Did. 

Denominate (drii/rmin/t ),ppl. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. dendmindt-us, pa. pple. of denominart. ] 

N. pa. pple. Named, called, denominated. Obs. 
or arch. 

1579 G.Harvey Let ter- bk. (Camden) 63 By what name or 
names, title or titles .. they .. may be calhd, termid..or 
denominate. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (16^7) 43 "Whether 
Gusurat. .be denominate from Gezurat, which in the Arabick 
signifies an Isle. 3689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regni 10 It 
is no great matter how it be denominate. 18x4 Southey 
Roderick xviii, The walls of Salduba . . by Rome Canarian 
and August denominate, Now Zaragoza. 

+ 35 . adj. Arith. Said of a number when used 
adjectivally -with the name of the kind of unit 
treated of ( — Concrete a. 4) ; opp. to abstract . 

1579 Digges Stratiot . 33 These kinds of concrete or De- 
nominate numbers. 3674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 207 Abstract 
and. .denominate Numbers. 

C. sb. 


+ 1* That which something is called ; a name, 
denomination, appellation. Obs. 

3638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)343 After that it varied 
into other denominats, as Roderigo ; Cygnxa J and now, by 
the Hollanders, Mauritius. . 

+ 2. Gram. A word derived from another word, 
esp. from a noun ; a denominative. Obs. 

3628 T. Spencer I^ogick 142 Aristotle . . thus . . writeth 
Those [words] are called denominates, which haue the ap- 
pellation of a name from some other, .as from Grammar, 
man is called a Grammarian. 3654 Hammond Answ, 
Animady. Ignat, ii. § 1. 34 The nature of the word being 
a denominate from a yong man, vcuTfptxij from peuTtpoi. 

Denominate (d/hp-minrit), v. [f. L. dhiomr 
udt ppl. stem of dendmindre to name, specify by 
name, f. De- I. 3 + ndmindre to name (see Nomi- 
nate).] 

1. trans. To give a name or appellation to ; to 
call by a name, to name (ohg.from or after some- 
thing). Now usually with complement : To give 
(a thing) the name of . ., to call. . 

155 * Huloet, Denominate, denomino. 1597 MonLEvZ/rrm/. 
Mtts. gs Quadrupla and Quintupla, they denominated aiicr 
the number of blacke minimes set for a note of the plamsong. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 209 The Portugal*, who (no 
unlike a second Adam, denominating all new places > an 
things} gave it the name. Ibid. 223 Americus Vespucius.. 
denominates that vast and spacious Continent from Lis °v v *I 
name, America. 3639 Fuller Holy IVar 11. ix* (1840) co 
From him [Guelpho] they of the papal faction were denomi- 
nated Guelphes. 3774 Bryant Mythol. I. 89 Phi ,s . • 
used for any opening.: whence. .the head of a fountain * 
often denominated from it. 3781 Cowpe aEp. Lady Hd k f l n 
38 This is what the world. .Denominates an itch for writ HV 
3805 Foster Ess. iii. iii. 51 Who have hardly words to de- 
nominate even their sensations. 3876 B. Ml'LLCR Prist’ * 



DENOMINATION, 
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DENOTATE. 


i. 1 6 They [the apostles] do not denominate him [the 
Christian minister] a priest. 

ft), intr. (for rcjl.) To give oneself a name, 
take one’s name ( from ). Obs. rare. 

1652 Srarke Prim. Devot. (1663) 336 Thou that Ieavest 
the master, and denominatest from the servant. 

+ c. To express in some arithmetical denomina- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

1788 Priestley Led. Hist. in. xiv. 120 These methods of 
denominating time. 

f 2. Of things : To give a name to, as a quality 
or attribute ; to give (a thing) its name or char- 
acter, to characterize ; to make what it is, consti- 
tute; (with complement) to constitute, give the 
right to be called. Obs. 

1616 S. Ward Coale fr. Altar (1627) 36 The same vertue 
denominated Jacob a Prince with God. 1628 Donne Serm. 
xxiii. 225 The Divine, the Physitian, the Lawyer are not 
qualified nor Denominated by the same Kinde of Learning. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 184 The numerous Rabble. . 
have nothing of the nobler part that should denominate their 
Essences. 1698 \V. Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 74 
This will denominate us of the number of Christ’s true dis- 
ciples. 1783 Johnson Let. to Susanna Thrale (1788) II. 
290 Our general course of life must denominate us wise or 
foolish; nappy or miserable. 1816-17 Bentham Chresto- 
mathia Wks. VIII. 19 That sort of acquaintance with the 
Greek and Latin classics which denominates a man a good 
scholar, 
t b. nbsol. 

1614 Sf.lden Titles Hon. 12 6 The Abstract tastes as if it 
were more honorable. For that quality denominats. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 11. (1676) X97/2 It is wealth alone 
that denominates, money which maintains it, gives esse to 
it [‘gentry’]. 1691 Baxter Nal. Ch, xii. 51 The Form de- 
nominateth ; and is Essential. 

c. Logic. Of an attribute : To give a name to 
(a subject). 

*£99 [see Denominator 3]. a 1626 Bacon Max. Uses 
Com. Law xxiii. (1636) 84 One name and appellation doth 
denominate divers things. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 5 The 
attribute, or attributes, may therefore be said to denominate 
those objects, or to give them a common name, 
f 3. To point out, indicate, denote. Obs. 

1710 in Somers Trads III. 5 Our Credit in this Case.. is 
rightly called by some of our Writers, National Credit; the 
Word denominates its Original. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
JValersl. 88 The portion ofsaJt which., suffered the greatest 
change, denominates the most impure water. X792 J. Belk- 
nap Hist. New Hampshire III. 130 There is a difference 
sufficient to denominate the soil from the growth. 

Hence Deno-minated, Deno-minating ppl. adjs. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 235 At this day. .in the denomi- 
nating Countie the Earle hath but only his Name. 1750 
Carte Hist. Eng. II. 469 They were forced to take Flemish 
florins at a denominated rate much higher than the intrinsic!: 
value. 1825 Bentham Indie. Ld. Eldon 83 The business 
of all denominated Offices. 

Denomination (dftipmin^i'Jan). [a. OF. de- 
nomination ( 13 th c. in Godef. Suppl.), ad. L. 
dendmindtion-em, n. of action from detiomindre 
(in cl.Lat. in the sense of ‘ calling by another than 
the proper name, metonymy’).] 

1. The action of naming from or after some- 
thing ; giving a name to, calling by a name. 

C1400 Test . Lorjc 11. JR,), Of whiche worchings and pos- 
session of hours, y® daies of the week haue take her names, 
after denominacion in these seven planets. 1593 Norden 
Spec. Brit., M'sex 1. 18 To cor.troul mine obseruations. .in 
regarde of the vneertaine distances, vntrue denominations 
of places . . which (I confesse) are faultes. a 1626 Bacon 
Max. ff Uses Com. Law xxv. (1636) 89 A farther sort of 
denomination is to name land by the attendancy they have 
to other lands more notorious. X739 Hume Hum. Nat. 1 . 1. 
Vii, The reference of the idea to an object being an ex- 
traneous denomination, i860 Abi>.Thomson Lasvs Th. § 48. 
76 Denomination is the imposition of a name that shall 
serve to recall equally the Genus or Class, and the Common 
Nature. 

+ b. A mentioning or specifying by name. Obs. 
X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. iii. (1495) 30 _By de- 
nomynacion of lymmes that ben seen, vnseen werkinges of 
heuenly inwyttes ben understonde. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 
/x8io)III. 538 Vpon whose denomination I was apprehended 
for the same words here rehearsed. 

2. A characteristic or qualifying name given to 
a thing or class of things ; that which anything is 
called ; an appellation, designation, title. 

* 43 2 ' 5 ° tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 267 Storyes expresse that 
Gallia or Fraunce hnthe denominacion of the whitenesse of 
peple. 1563 Homilies u. Easting 1. (1859) 284 Works . . 
•which, .are. .neither good nor evil, but take their denomin- 
ation of the use or end whereunto they serve. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 1 The first word Credo, .giveth a denomination 
to the whole confession of faith, from thence commonly 
called the Creed. 1778 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 217, I most 
heartily disclaim that, or any other, denomination, incom- 
patible with such sentiments. 18x5 Scott Guy M. vii, The 
tribes of gypsies, jockiesi or cairds— for by all these de- 
nominations such banditn were known. asB 71 Grote Eth. 
Erag/n. i. (1876) 17 The virtuous man or vicious man of our 
own age or country', will no longer receive the same de- 
nominations if transferred to a remote climate or a different 
people. 

f b. (See quot.) Obs. 

1737 Aur. Boulter Lett. II. 234 Five, six, or seven 
parishes (denominations we commonly call them) bestowed 
on one incumbent. 

3. Atith. A class of one kind of unit in any 
system of numbers, measures, weights, money, etc., 
distinguished by a specific name. 

c 1430 Art of Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 8 And so oft with- 


draw the digit multiplying, vnder the article of his denomin- 
acioun. 1542 Recorde Or. Aries (1575) 52 Of the first 
ternarye, the denomination^ is vnities, and of the seconde 
ternarye, the denomination is thousand es. 1557 — IV he 1st. 
Rjb, I will #< for ease, turne the other into a fraction of the 
same denomination. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. vi. (ed. 7) 19. 
1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 9 The price by which ’twas 
bought, and likewise the rate at which 'twas sold must be 
reduced into one denomination. 1725 Bradley Farm Diet., 
Troy Weight , a Weight in which the smallest Denomination 
is a Grain. x868 Rogers Pol. Ecoti . iv. (1876) 47 When .. 
the paper money is of small denominations. Mod. Reduce 
the two quantities to the same denomination. 

4 . A class, sort, or kind (of things or persons) 
distinguished or distinguishable by a specific name. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, hi. 187 Civil dissention . /twixt 
men of the same denomination and principles. X727 A. 
Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. I. xxviii. 350 The Country . . 
producetli good Cotton Cloth of several Qualities and De- 
nominations. 18x4 D. H. O’Brien Captiv. 4- Escape 154 
A punishment equal to six years, with all denominations 
of malefactors, in the galleys. 

5 . A collection of individuals classed together 
under the same name ; now almost always spec. 
a religious sect or body having a common faith 
and organization, and designated by a distinctive 
name. 

rtX7x6Souyn (J.), Philosophy., hasdivided it into many sects 
and denominations ; as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, 
and the like. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 195 Who, when he 
had overcome the sharpness of death, .opened the. kingdom 
of heaven to all generations, and to every denomination of 
the faithful. 1788 Franklin Autobiog. JVks. 1887 I. 206 
The multitudes of all sects and denominations that attended 
his sermons. 1888 Bryce Amcr. Comntw. III. vi. civ. 396 
All denominations are more prone to emotionalism in religion 
. .than in England or Scotland. 

Denominational (d/hp-min^-Janalj, a. [f. 
prec. + -al.] 

1 . Belonging to, or of the nature of, a denomina- 
tion or ecclesiastical sect; sectarian, as a denomitia- 
tional school or college ; hence denominational system 
of education, one providing or recognizing such 
schools, etc. 

1838 Gladstone State in Ret. iv. Ch. (1839) 274 We have 
no fear for the Church of England in her competition with 
the denominational bodies around her. t86i M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 71 Under the dominion of the new law 
denominational schools are the rule 1882 Standard 10 Oct. 
5/1 Denominational Colleges in Universities which are now 
undenominational need no apology or excuse. 

2 . Pertaining to a denomination or name. rare. 

1892 Daily Netvs 25 Oct. s/4 Not counters, like our .silver 

and . bronze coins, but pieces intrinsically worth their de- 
nominational value. 

Hence Denomina'tionalism, adherence to or 
advocacy of denominational principles or a deno- 
minational system (e.g. of education); Denoxni- 
na*tionalist, an adherent or advocate of these ; 
Denominationality, the state or condition of 
being denominational ; Denomina*tionalize v., to 
make denominational ; Denomina tionally adv ., 
according to a denominational method. 

1855 Trench Eng. Past 4- Pres. iy. (1870) 129 We have 
‘inflexional’, ‘seasonal’, ‘denominational ’, and on this., 
the monstrous birth, 4 denominationalism 1870 Sat. Rez>. 

2 Apr. 431 This plan, .concedes the whole principle of De- 
nominationalism. 1870 Daily News 7 Oct., In the country 
districts, .the Denominationalists are evidently preparing to 
occupy the ground. 1892 E. L. Stanley Ibid. 16 Nov. 5/6 
Denominationally would not he believed suffer from a 
sudden exodus of the masses of their scholars to the Board 
Schools. 1869 Nation tN. Y.l 11 Mar. .190 (Cent) The 
religious sentiment somewhat..denominationalized — tocoin 
a new word. 1893 Daily Neius 22 June 4/7 To denationalise 
Trinity [College] would be, if possible, a greater calamity 
than to denominationaiise it. 1845 Eclectic Rev. Dec. 622 
Religious education is taken up.denominationally. 

Denominative (d/np'min/iiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. denomindtiV'tts , f. ppl. stem of denominat e : see 
-IVE. Cf. F. dtiiominatif (Catholicon, 1 5 ill c.).] 
A. adj. 

1 . Having the quality or function of naming ; 
characterized by giving a name to something. 

1614 T. Jackson Comment. Apost. Creede 111. 62 The 
same name [Cepha] giuenvnto Simon, .must imply no more 
then a denominatiue reference vnto the rocke. 1658 W. 
Burton I tin. Anton. 151 The petty stream that runs thereby 
was denominative of the place. 1826 Mrs. Bray De Foix 
xviii. (1884) 209 High-spiced wines, that the medical monk 
thus fenced with the denominative armour of physic. 

b. Of a word or term : Having the function of 
naming, denominating, or describing, as an attri- 
bute ; characterized by denomination. 

a 1638 M ede Disc. ii. Wks. (1672) 1. 6 The first we may call 
his Personal, the other his Denominative or Participated 
Name. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 9 A Name, .not dis- 
tinctive with respect unto His Personality, but denominative 
with respect unto His Work. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 5 Con- 
notative names have hence been also called denominative , 
because the subject which they denote is^ denominated by, 
or receives a name from, the attribute which they connote. 

+ 2 . Having or called by a distinctive name; 
constituting a Denomination (sense 3). Obs. rare. 

a 1677 Cocker Arith. (1678) 29 The least denominative 
part of time is a minute, the greatest integer being a year. 

3 . Gram. Formed or derived from a noun. 

[Cf. Priscian Inst. iv. i. * Denominativa sunt, id est, a 
nomintbus derivantur*. The L. word was used by enrlv 
translators of Aristotle to render Gr. rapwit-po? derivative.] 


1783 Ainsworth Lai. Did. (Morell) v, Dcnominativns, 
adj. Denominative, that is, derived of a noun, as from dens 
comes deniatus. 1839 tr. Ges emus' Hebr. Gram. § 85 De- 
nominative nouns, x. Such are all nouns which are formed 
immediately from another noun. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 
vii. 131 Such denominative verbs, as they are called, abound 
in every member of our family. 
f b. Derivative. Obs. rare. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 236 This holinesse being only 
relatiue, transitorie, and denominatiue, and not inherent or 
durable. 

B. sb. +1. A * denominative* or attributive 
term : see A. 1 b. Obs. 


1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie Iir.xvii. (Arb.), He that said 
thus of a faire Lady : * O rare beautie, 0 grace, and cur- 
tesie ! ’ Whereas if he had said thus, O gratious, courteous 
and beautifull woman : . . it had bene all to one effect, yet 
not with such force . . to speake by the denominatiue, as by 
the thing it selfe. 1599 [see Denominator 3]. 

2 . Grata. A word formed or derived from a noun. 
a 1x638 Mede JVhs. 1. ii. (R.), For sanctity and to sanctifie 
being conjugates or denominatives, as logicians call them ; 
the one openeth the way to the knowledge of the other. 
1839 tr. Gesenius' Hebr. Grant. 45 A peculiar kind of second- 
ary verbs . . are those denominatives, one of whose conso- 
nants, originally a servile, has become a radical. 1885 tr. 
Socitfs Arabic Grant. 26 Denominatives with a concealed 
transitive meaning. 

Denominatively (dfnp’min&ivli), adv. [f. 

prec. + -LY 2 .] In a denominative manner ; by way 
of denomination ; fattributively, derivatively. 

1563-87 Foxe Aj. <$■ M. (1596) 1303/2 Substantia may be 
predicated denominatiuely . .or in a figuratiue locution. 1656 
Jeanes Fuln. Christ 118 There is only an extrinsecall, and 
accidental! union betwixt a man and his garment : and the 
garment is predicated of the man, only denominatively. 
Homo dicitur vestitus , non vest is. 1660 T. Gouge Chr. 
Directions xx. (1831) 108 Whatsoever in holy writ is said to 
be the Lord’s denominatively, of that Christ is the author 
and institutor, as, for instance, the Lord’s Supper. 

Denominator (dfii^rminritei). [a. med.L. 
denominator, agent-n. from denominare to Deno- 
minate. In F. dtiiominateur occurs 1484 (Hatzf.) 
in the arithmetical sense.] 

1 . One who or that which denominates or gives 
a name to something. Now rare. 

1577 Harrison England iv. xiv. (1878) II. 91 The Latins 
and Aegyptians accompted their daies after the seauen 
planets, choosing the same for the denominator of the daie, 
that [etc]. 1641 Hcylin Help to Hist. { 1671) 332 In this 
part stands the City of Lincoln, the chief denominator of 
the County. 1878 N. Arner. Rev. 352 That inconvertible 
paper may serve as an accurate denominator of values. 

2 . Arith. and Alg. The number written below 
the line in a vulgar fraction, which gives the de- 
nomination or value of the parts into which the 
integer is divided; the corresponding expression in 
an algebraical fraction, denoting the divisor. (Cor- 
relative to numerator .) 

1542 Recorde Gr.Artes{ 1575)322 The Denominator doth 
declare the number of partes into whiche the vnitisdiuidcd. 
*557 — IVhetst. F ivb, Here haue I sette the lesser side as 
the numerator and the greatere side as the denominator. 
1674 Jeake Arith. (16961 2ir If the Numerator be given to 
find a Denominator. 1763 W. Emerson Meth. Increments 
29 Reducing them to a common denominator. 1864 Bowen* 
Logic xii. 406 The resulting fractions fall into a series, any 
one of which has for .. its denominator the sum of the two 
preceding denominators. 

Jig. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. ix, The fraction of life 
can be increased in value not so much by increasing your 
Numerator as by lessening your Denominator. 1893 H. H. 
Gibbs Colloq. Currency 62 How is that capital, .measured? 
What is the Denominator of which price is the Numerator? 

+ 3 . An abstract noun denotingan attribute. Obs. 
(Cf. Denominative A. 1 b, B. 1.) 

1599 Blundevil Art of Logick \\\. 14 Peter is said to be 
valiant; here valiantnes is the Denominator, valiant the 
Denominatiue, Peter the Denominated ; for Peter is the 
subject whereunto the Denominator doth cleaue. 

Denotable (d*hc>«*tab’l), a. [f. Denote v. + 
-able.] That can be denoted or marked. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 25 In hot Regions, and 
more spread and digested Flowers, a sweet savour may be 
allowed, denotable from several humane expressions. x88a 
Macm . Mag. Feb. 327 His painter’s habit of presenting 
every motive as translated into form denotable by lines and 
colours. 

t Denotate (drnotrit), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. (iinotarc to Denote : cf. connotate vuj 

1 . To note down, particularize, describe; to mark 
out, indicate ; =Denotei,2. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physic*' 'Contents, In »e 
fifth. .Parte, are sett downe, and der.otated vnto us 1 
kindes of precious Medicamentes. X627 SYTTnoa E tf... •* 
Obed. 7 Those duties . . are . . denotate d in this ; v ora, gi e , 
or ‘ render*. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 79 A manv 

to denotate hiniselfe a thankfull pepo n, g ,1 <c( j. 2) 

favours such Persians as accompanied him- 3 Overall 

=M More I have not to dictate save «ta * 

conjectures .. have passed, whence th S . j... ^ 

came. 1653 R._Bvlu.m Dtsrn.-asr.-e I tad. 11 11 "J c 

notated their principal position. _ - a; 

2 . Of things: To serve as a mark sgn or md 1 - 

cation of ; to indite , ^ &U 

1597 Mo Rt.p I . * a kind cf van tonnes. jCioW. 
motions, which denotate ^ ... & ^ ^ timbnng 0 ake 
Folkisgham A r.cf S >0 .| 6 , 8 Colton F torus 

TtaU bun.--whichtheselet.er, 

T°Rdr.The> Hcrrcr Pill F'ftaahty^ M 

whkh Senotv'e and set forth the AIm.gh.y power ofCoi. 
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Denotation (dfnet^'Jan). [ad. L. denotation - 
cm, n. of action from denotdre to Denote. CY. F. 
denotation ( 15 th c. in Hatzf.).] 

1. The action of denoting ; marking, noting ; ex- 
pression by marks, signs, or symbols ; indication. 

C1532 Dewes Ini rod Fr. in Palsgr. 900 Dyuers wordes, 
whiche for denotation or signifyeation of pluraljte doth ende 
with an j. 1623 Cockeram, Denotation , a marking, a noting. 
1631 Bp. Webbe Quieln. (1657) 12 A short denotation of 
that method which we will observe in the unfolding.^ 1659 
Pearson Creed (xZyfl 275 One who was called 'Ettiuvu/ios, 
because his name was used for the denotation of that year. 
1803 Ld. Eldon in Vesefs Refl. VI. 397 By that denotation 
of intention the Creditor has a double Fund. 1825 Fosbrokf. 
Encycl. Antiq. (1843) I. m The idea of Julius Caesar’s 
building round towers out of vanity, in denotation of con- 
quest, certainly prevailed in the middle ages. 

2. (with a and //.) A mark by which a thing is 
made known or indicated ; a sign, indication. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 97, 1 had no knowledge 
of lum by any outward denotations. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 47 The thred tripartite hung about their neck 
as a mysterious denotation of the Trinity, a 1650 May Satir. 
Puflfly {1657) 39 After many denotations of a troubled spirit, 
he charmed attention with this speech. 1837 Whittocic 
Bk. Trades (1842) 302 An assertion we are willing to credit 
as a denotation of effeminacy. 

3. A term employed to denote or describe a thing ; 
a designation. 

1631 Weever>I«c. Fun. Mon. 595 The Germans called an 
Esquire . . knaue, a denotation of no id qualirie in those 
dayes. 1644 Hammond 0 / Conscience (T.), Mind and con- 
science are distinguished . . that former being properly the 
denotation of the faculty merely speculative, or intellectual ; 
this latter, of the practical judgement. 1659 — On Ps. 
Ixxxix. 12 Annot. 446 Being here a denotation of a particular 
quarter of the world. 1742 Fielding f. Andrezvs 1. xi, To 
indicate our idea of a simple fellow we say he is easib' to be 
seen through ; nor do I believe it a more improper denota- 
tion of a simple book. 

4. The meaning or signification of a term. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 341 Time hath brought the word 
hnaue to a denotation of ill qualities. 1692 J. Edwards 
Further Enq, Texts O. # N. T. 33 But after all that I have 
said, concerning this so remarkable etymology and denota- 
tion of the word, I leave every one to his liberty. 1882 Fall 
MallG. 21 June 2 Can we limit the denotation of the term 
coffee to the produce of a certain berry? 1893 F. Hall in 
Nation LVII. 450/t The term Ary a .. may have a wider 
denotation than that which was long attached to it. 

5. Logic. That which a word denotes , as distin- 
guished from its connotation ; the aggregate of 
objects of which a word may be predicated ; exten- 
sion. Cf. Denote v. 5 , Connotation 2 b. 

1843 Mill Logic 1. viii. § 7 Stripping it of some part of its 
multifarious denotation, and confining it to objects possessed 
of some attributes in common, which it may be made to 
connote. x 865 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1887) 22 The larger 
the denotation or extensive capacity, the smaller is the con- 
notation or intensive capacity. 1870 Rolleston A nun. Life 
Jntrod. 20 The quantitative relations which the correspond- 
ing divisions in almost any two of the animal sub-kingdoms 
hold to each other as wholes of ‘ extension ’or of ‘denotation'. 

Denotative (dihffu’tativ), a. [f. L. denotdt 
ppl. stem of denotdre + -ive: cf. eonnotative.] 
Having the quality of denoting ; designative, indi- 
cative. 

x6xx Cotgr., Dcsigneitif. dcsignatine, denotatiue. 1751 
Lett. Physiognomy 121 (T.), What are the effects of sick- 
ness? the alteration it produces is so denotative, that a 
person is known to be sick by those who never saw him in 
health. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 225 Non-differ- 
ence from the subject of right notion is not here denotative 
of oneness with it. 1871 Naphcys Pro v. 4- Cure Dis. it. i. 
363 The half-opened eye during sleep is not necessarily de- 
notative of any trouble. 

b. Logic . Of a word : Having the quality of 
designating, as distinguished from eonnotative. 

1864 Latham j Diet. s.v. Denotation , Proper names are 
preeminently denotative ; telling us that such an object has 
such a term to denote it, but telling us nothing as to any 
single attribute. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 327 He must 
have resorted to . . names more purely denotative still. 
Hence Denotatively adv., in a denotative 
manner. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 65 If used connotatively, it is called 
a Mark ; if used denotatively, it is called a Concept. 188 1 
Venn .Symbolic Logic ii. 36 The classes, whether plural or 
individual, are all alike represented denotatively by literal 
symbols, w, x, y , z. 

Denote (dmd“’t), v. [a. F. dtnotc-r (Oresme, 
14 th c.) f ad. L. denotdre to mark out, f. De- 1 . 3 + 
noldrc to mark, Note.] 

d* 1. trans. To note down ; to put into or state 
in writing ; to describe. Ohs. 

1612 W, Pakkes Curtaine-Dr. {1B76I 40 A most copious 
Regester, wherein are denoted and set downe the hues and 
actions of all the inhabitants of the earth. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. vl 255 Which particulars, by my owne experience, 
1 could denote. 1638 H. Rider Horace , Odes n. vi, Who 
worthily can with ms pen denote Mars? *697 CP.ess 
D'Autwfs Trav. (1706) 32, I cannot find Words to denote 
to you the Horror 01 this Spectacle. 

2. To mark ; to mark out (from among others) ; 
to distinguish by a mark or sign. 

1508 Shaks. Merry IP. iv. vi. 39 Her Mother hath in- 
tended {The better to denote her to the Doctor) .. That 
quaint In greene, she shall be loose en-roab’d. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Efl. v. xviii, Sun DialK by the shadow 
of a stile or gnomon denoting the hours of the day. X703 
Moxon Mecn. Exerc. 343 This line shall be the Equi- 
noctial line, and serve to denote the Hour Distances, as the 


Contingent Lines does on other Dyals. c 1820 S. Rogers 
Italy, Luigi 40 The latin verse. Graven in the stone that 
yet denotes the door Of Ariosto. 1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 15 
Sched. 11. 6 Such entry' shall in the register be denoted by 
an asterisk. t . 

t b. To point out as by a mark, to indicate, to 
designate. Ohs. 

1632 Lfthgow Trav. x. 435 ,The Priests as fearefull of the 
Ministers apprehending, or denoting them, xqox tr. Le 
Cl ere' s Prim. Fathers ( X702) 131 [Athanasius] had been de- 
noted several times by this Bishop for his Successor. 

3. To be the outward or visible mark or sign of, 
to indicate (a fact, state of things, etc.). 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. ill. iii. no Thy wild acts denote 
The vnreasonable Furie of a beast. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 182 The appearances which denoted her 
greatnesse. 1666 Perys Diary 29 July, We keep the sea, 
which denotes a victory. 17 66 Anstey Bath Guide n. x. 
(1779) 96 What can a man of true fashion denote Like an ell 
of good ribbon ty’d under the throat? 1814 Southey 
Roderick xm, A messenger . . whose speed denoted well 
He came with urgent tidings. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5* It. 
fruls. (1872) I. 22 Medals . . denoting Crimean service. 
Mod. A quick pulse denotes fever. A falling barometer de- 
notes an approaching storm. 

b. To indicate, give to understand, make known. 
1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 13 In this ’tis Moneths, as 
the Letter M denotes. <1x677 Barrow Whs. (1687) I. 423 
He hath given to the floor. These words denote the freeness 
of his bounty. 1703 Maundrell fount, ferus. (1732) 339 
All which serve only to denote the resort which the Romans 
had to this place. 2749 Smollett Regicide iv. vii, Thou 
hast enough Denoted thy concern. 1812-16 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc. *>\Art II. 524 Horizontally [in a table] opposite 
the sulphuric acid is placed magnesia, to denote that it is 
presented to that acid. 

4. To signify ; to stand for as a symbol, or as a 
name or expression; also, b. (of a person) to ex- 
press by a symbol. 

x668 Wilkins Real Char. 405 The two strokes denoting 
an Hyphen. 1678 Cudworth Ini ell. Syst. 262 (R.) Deus 
Ipse, God himself, denotes the Supreme God only. 17x1 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 227 The Sun is some- 
times put upon Coyns to denote Providence. 1782 Priest- 
ley Coimflt. Chr. II. x. 262 The word clerk ..came to 
denote an officer in the law. a 1804 W. Gilpin Serm. I. 
xviii. (R.), The filthiness of flesh and spirit, is a general 
expression to denote wickedness of every kind. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 63 Then D V P (according to Boyle's law) 
will denote the mass. 1873 Act 36-7 Viet. c. 85 § 3^The 
number denoting her registered tonnage shall be cut in on 
her main beam. 

b. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 24 Let us denote by unity the 
whole volume of [etc.]. 1882 Minchin Utiifll. Kinemat . 92 

Denote by {X) the area of the path of P. 

5. Logic. To designate or be a name of ; to be 
predicated of. (Used by Mill, in distinction from 
connote.) 

1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 5 The word white denotes all white 
things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc. and . . con- 
notes the attribute whiteness. Ibid., A eonnotative name 
ought to be considered a name of all the various individuals 
which it is predicable of, or in other words denotes, and not 
of what it connotes. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. ir. ii. 
§ 42 We can do no more than ignore the connotation of the 
words, and attend only to the things they avowedly, denote. 
Hence Denoting///, a. 

1887 Athenaeum 29 Jan. 157/3 The denoting difference 
between class 1 and class 3 is the same as the denoting 
difference between class 2 and class 4. 

Denotement (d/h<?« -tment). [f. Denote v. + 
-ment.] The fact of denoting or making known ; 
indication ; concr. a means or, mode of denoting ; 
a token, sign. 

3622 Shaks. Oth. Qo. 1 [see Delation 3]. 1653 E. Chisen- 
hale Cath. H 1st. 128 To adde to their temporall styles, some 
denotement of their ecclesiasticall power. 1829 Blacbiv. 
Mag. XXVI. 192 These outward denotements of a perturbed 
spirit. 1875 M. A. Lower Eng. Surnames (ed. 4) I. v. 69 
uafe, Bushwas formerly the common denotement, and some- 
times the sign, of an inn. 

Denotive (dih« tiv), a. [f. Denote v. + -ive.] 
Having the quality of denoting ; serving to denote ; 
denotative ; indicative. 

1830 W. Phillips itt. Sinn! n. 460 Not so aught else Of 
Him denotive. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. n. v. (1851) 
140 [Names] denotive of species too definite to admit of 
mistake. 1881 A. M. Fairbaikn in Brit. Q. Rev. Oct. 404 
The term Church He uses . . once . . as denotive of a single 
assembly. 

Ji Denouement (cfcni/’nian). [F. denouement, 
lUnofuncnt, formerly desnouement , f. dlnoucr, des- 
igner, in OF. desnoer to untie = Pr. denozar. It. 
disnodare , a Romanic formation from L. dis- + 
noddre to knot, nodus knot.] 

Unravelling; spec, the final unravelling of the 
complications of a plot in a drama, novel, etc. ; 
j the catastrophe; transf. the final solution or issue 
of a complication, difficulty, or mystery. 

*75* Chester?. Lett . cclxx. (1792] III. 237 Had the truth 
been extorted from Varon . . by the rack, it would have been 
? o trU \ C tra ? ica ^ denouement. 3771 Smollett Humph. Cl, 
(3815) 169 The particulars of the ‘ denouement * you shall 
« °it in ^ Uc season * ,8 5 * Mavne Reid Scalfl Hunters xxli. 
Dp to Bie present time we had all stood waiting the 
denouement in silence. 1871 B. Taylor Faust <1875) I. 228 
These lines suggest, .the moral dfnouement of the plot 
Denoumbre: see Denusiber. 

Denounce (dihatrns), v. Also 4 - 5 denounsc, 
4-6 dezutnee, 5 denouns, Sc.' denvrns, 6 do- 
nonce. fa. OF. denoncicr , -nonccr (in 12 th c. 


denuntier) L. denuntidre (-cidre) to give official 
intimation (by a messenger, etc.), f. De- I. 34 
nuntidre {iiuncidre) to make known, report.] 

I. To give formal, authoritative, or official in- 
formation of ; to proclaim, announce, declare ; to 
publish, promulgate : f a. a matter of fact, tidings, 
information, etc. Ohs. 

1382 Wycltf 2 Thess. iii. 10 This thing we denounslden .. 
to 30U [ Rhcnt . this ive denounced to you ; Vulg. hoc demm • 
ciabamus vobis] for if ony man wole not worche, nether ete 
he. c 1449 Pecock Rcflr. 1. xii. 60 The Euangelie of God., 
which to alle men ou3te be denouncid. rxsoo Mclusintiiz 
Anthony & Regnald came to theire fader & moder, and de- 
nounced to them these tydinges. 1563^7 Foxe A. 4- M. 
(1684) I. 488/2 The satne reconcilement [was] publickly de- 
nounced in the Church of Westminster. ' 1609 Bible (Douay) 
Ps. Ixxxvii. comm., When I shal be dead and buried, I can 
not denounce thy praises as now I can to mortal men. 
a 1677 Barrow IVks. (1686) II. 62 By this man remission of 
sins is denounced unto you. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 70 All 
Beadles and Apparitors . . are forbidden .. to denounce or 
publish any such Sentence. 

b. an event about to take place : usually of a 
calamitous nature, as war or death, and thus passing 
into 3 . Obs. or arch. 

1536 Bellf.nden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 53 That the king sail 
nothir denonce weir, nor treit peace, but advise of the 
capitanis of tribis. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars (1609) iv._bc.vxiv, 
Whose Herald, Sickenes, being employd before With full 
commission to denounce his end. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. 
cxviit. comm., Geving thanks.. at the Cocke-crowing, be- 
cause at that time the coming of the day is denounced. 1631 
Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 683 An Officer at Armes', whose 
function is to denounce warre, to proclaime peace, a 1665 
Digby Priv. Mem. (1827) 199 To. .denounce them war. 1718 
Freethinker No. 16 r 6 An approaching Comet, denounced 
through every Street, by the noisy Hawkers. 1855 Milman 
Lai. Chr. (1864) II. iv, i. 397 Mohammed himself, .had not 
only vaguely denounced war against mankind in the Koran 
but contemplated. .unlimited conquests. 

t C. Const, with subord. clause. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Num. xviii. 26 Comaunde thpu, and denounce 
to the dekenes, Whanne 3e han take tithis of the sones of 
Israel, .offre 3e the firste fruytis of tho to the Lord, rxsoo 
Melusinc 19 A forester cam to denounce to the Erie Emery 
how there was within the fforest of Coulombyers the moost 
meruayllous wildbore that euer was sen byfore. 1581 J. 
Bell II addon's Ansvj. Osor. iii First of all I suppose no 
man will deny, but that Paule doth denounce men to be 
Justified by fayth. 16x1 Bible Dent. xxx. x8, I denounce 
unto you this day, that ye shall surely perish. 1660 tr. 
Amyraldus ’ Treat, cone. Relig. nr. v. 396 God denounced 
that he would cause the Deluge to come upon the Earth. 
*793 Objections to War Examined 27 Scarcely a sitting 
passes.. but some Department. .or Town is denounced to 
be in a state of insurrection. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 

II. v. vii. 596 To denounce to him that a failure in this respect 
would be treated as equivalent to an absolute refusal. 

f2. transf. Of things : To make known or an- 
nounce, esp. in the manner of a sign or portent ; to 
portend. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell II addon's Answ. Osor. 5 Then should you/ 
three Invectives have vomited lesse slaunders and reprochts, 
undenounced you a more charitable man & farre deeper 
Divine. 1595 Siiaks. John in. iv. 150 Meteors, prodigies 
and^ signes, Abbortiues, presages and tongues of heauen, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance vpon lohn. 1667 
P. L. ii. io6His look denounc’d Desperate revenge, and Battel 
dangerous To less than Gods. X706 Estcourt FairF xantf. 
iii. i, A yellow or dark Spot upon the middle Finger, with 
me denounces Trouble, and a white one promises Joy. 175* 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 p6 They^ would readily .. catch 
the first alarm by which destruction or infamy is de* 
nounced. 


3. To announce or proclaim in the manner of a 
threat or warning (punishment, vengeance, a curse, 

etc.). . 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Btondts Eromena 4 He delivered 
the horse into his charge, as a speciall steed of the Kmp’ 
denouncing him his Majesties indignation, if he permittee 
any one [etc.]. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uflroar\lhs. r]^ 
I. 73 There’s nothing but fire and desolation denounce! 
both sides, ljzx Berkeley Prevent. Ruin Gt. Brit. " tj 5 * 
III. 20Z Isaiah denounced a severe judgment against tne 
ladies of his time. 1837 W. Irving Caflt. Bonneville 111. 
121 Captain Wyeth.. had heard the Crows denounce ven- 
geance on them, for having murdered two of their warriors. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ 11. xiv. (1878) 158 The Curses 
were to be denounced from Mount Ebal. 

4. To proclaim, declare, or pronounce (a person) 
to he (something) : a. usually cursed, outlawed* 
or something bad. To denounce to the horn (Sc. 
Law) : publicly to proclaim a rebel with the cere- 
mony of horning. Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29251 (Cott.) pe [man] pat biefces 
gritli, and es denun cea cursd bar-wit. c 1425 WyntoUN • 
vn- ix. 534 Schyr Willame Besat pert for-pi Hys chape w 
. . Dcnwns cursyd wyth Buk and Bell All h c >* P at * ,at f 
Of pat brynnyn, or ony art. c 1555 HARrsriELD own* 
Hen. VIII (1878) 1S2 She. . waS denounced, .contumas, * 
a citation decerned for her appearance. *579 Ec. Acts. J’ 
VI (1597) § 75 The disobedience of the processe of horn g 
is sa great.. that the persones denunced rebelles tal:« 
feare theirof. Ibid., The par tie swa denunced to the Hot" 
1581 J. Bell II addon's Answ. Osor. 466 He accursed*^ 
denounceth himselfe for a damned creature. 1709 ot* 
Ann. Ref. I. xxv. 281 He was solemnly denounced ■ 
communicate by the President. 1802 Eliza Parsons !»/.»«• 
Visit IV. 50 Her .. dislike to the late Mrs. Clifford led 
to denounce her a base, false woman. x8Sx W.Br.LL Diet . *» ' 
Scott. 274/2 A messenger-at-arms, .thereafter denounceo 
debtor rebel, and nut him to the horn, as it is termefb > 
three blasts of a horn. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. vlL 7 
A safer plan was to denounce him as a public enemy. 
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f b. To proclaim king, emperor, etc. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vi.clxiv. 159 The sayde pope . . crownyd 
hym with y e imperyaH dyademe and denounced hym as 
emperoure. c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 
102 Constantine was denounced emperowre of the Romaine 
soldiars. i6ro Holland Camden’s Brit. <1637) 85 (D.) His 
sonne Constans, whom.. he had denounced Augustus or 
Emperor. 

5. To declare or make known (an offender) to the 
authorities ; to inform against, delate, accuse. 

1485 Bull Inttoc, VIII in Camden Misc. (1847), To de- 
mmee, and declare or cause to bedenunced and declared aJle 
suche contrary doers and rCbelles. 1535 More Apol. Wks. 
886/1 Those therfore that speake heresies, euery good man 
that hereth them is bounden to denounce or accuse them, 
and the bishoppes are bounden vpon theire wordes proued to 
putte them to penaunce'and reforme theym. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 99 Archdeacons, .shall, .denounce such of them 
as are negligent . . to the Bishop. 1883 Times 3 Apr. 4 She 
had half a mind to denounce him that she might save the 
lives or the liberty of the tools who might be compromised., 
1887 Bowen Vtrg. sEueid 11. 83 Palamedes.. Falsely de- 
nounced, and to death unjust by the Danaans done, 

6 . To declare (a person or thing) publicly to be 
wicked or evil, usually implying the expression of 
righteous indignation ; to bring a public accusation 
against ; to inveigh against openly ; to utter denun- 
ciations against. 

1664, 1821 [see Denouncer c]. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan 
III. 443 Humanity! I forswear it — I denounce it! what 
have I to do with humanity? 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola (18S0) 
I, Introd. 8 Savonarola .. denounced with a rare boldness 
the worldliness and vicious habits of the clergy. 1875 Bryce 
Holy Rom. EmJ. xvi. (ed. 5) 280 Others scorned and 
denounced him as an upstart, a demagogue, and a rebel, 

7. To give formal notice of the termination of 
(an armistice, treaty, etc.), [So F. dfnojtcerJ] 

1842 Alison Hist . Europe (1850) XII. lxxx. §7. 90 The 
armistice was denounced on the xxth, but, by its conditions, 
six days more were to elapse before hostilities could be 
resumed. 1879 Times 16 June, The French Government 
has * denounced ’ the existing commercial treaties. 1885 
Mancli . Exam. 20 May 5/2 Either party would be at liberty 
. .to denounce the arrangement upon giving a year’s notice. 

8 . Mining. (In Mexico and Spanish America.) 
To give formal notice to the authorities of the 
discovery of (a new mine) or of the abandonment 
or forfeiture of (an old one) ; hence, to claim the 
right to work (a mine) on the ground of such 
information or discovery. [ = Sp. denitneiar .] 

1881 E. G. Squier in Encycl. Brit . XII. 132/1 ( Honduras ) 
Opals are frequent, principally in the vicinity of Erandique, 
where as many as sixteen mines have been 4 denounced > in 
a single year. 1886 Mining Circular, One mining claim 
denounced and occupied in conformity with the mining laws 
of Mexico. 

9. ?To renounce. Obs. rare, 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 106 Certez pyse ilk renkez me 
renayed habbe & denounced. .Schul neuer sitte in my sale 
my soper to fele. 

Hence Denounced ppl. a. 

1552 Huloet , Denounced, denunciatus , indiettts. xggz 
Sc, Acts Jos. VI (1597) § 143 The denunced persones landes, 
gudes or geir. 1754 Erskine Prittc. Sc. Law (1809) 38 He 
had also right . . to the single escheat of all denounced per- 
sons residing within his jurisdiction. 1845 T. W. Coit 
Puritanism 521 This poor denounced Virginia. 

. + Denou-nce, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Denounce v. 
Of. obs. F. dinonce in Godef.] = Denouncement. 

X705J. Robins Hero of Age i.vi.7 But Haughty Louis hop’d 
the Fate to Mock, Seems to deride her brave Denounce of 
War. 

BenoTrnceable, rare. [f. Denounce v. + 
-able.] Capable of being denounced. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11, ix. ii. It is embodied ; made 
tangible, made denounceable. 

Denouncement (dihairnsment). [a. obs. F. 
dcnoncemcnt ‘ a denouncing ’ (Cotgr.), f. ddnonccr; 
see -ment.] 

1. The action of denouncing ; denunciation ; 
■j* declaration ; t announcement (of evil) ; public 
accusation or expression of condemnation. 

*544 Bale Chrcn. Sir J. Oldcas/ell in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 272 At the laufull denouncement and request of our vni- 
uersallclergye. .we proceeded against him [OldcastellJ. 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Hi. 51 This terrible denouncement. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. i. ii. 6 Upon the denouncement 
of his curse. 1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVII. 94 Of the 
vengeance that overtook criminals of this sort, and of dread- 
ful denouncements against their posterity. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald P . Faber II. xii. 236 She sat listening to the curate's 
denouncement of hypocrisy. 

2. The fact of denouncing a mine or land : cf. 
Denounce v. 8. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 

# 1864 Mowry A r icon a vi. 112 The title to these deposits 
is a ‘denouncement’ as discoverer, of four perienencias. 
1884 American VI I. 296 Under the law of denouncement, 
a species of pre-emption by which unoccupied lands are 
acquired [in Mexico). 

Denouncer (d/hmrnsui). [f. Denounce v. + 
-ER 1 ; = OF. denonceor, -cur.] One who denounces, 
in various senses of the verb. a. One who an- 
nounces, proclaims, declares, threatens. 

1490 Caxton Eneydosxxu. 82 The owle is a byrde mortalle 
or otherwyse denouncer of mortalite. 16x1 Cotgr., Pre- 
dicaltur. .denouncer of things to come. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebastian v. Wks. (1883) VII. 466 Here comes the sad de- 
nouncer of my fate. X74B Richardson Clarissa (181 1) VI 1 1. 
xli. 164, 1 undertook to be the denouncer of her doom. 1824-0 
Landor Itnag. Conv. (1846) II. 39 Denouncer of just 
vengeance, recall the sentence ! 


b. One who informs against, accuses, delates. 

*533 Mo r e Debell. Salem Wks. 1013/1 So dooeth euery 

denouncer, euerye accuser, and in a maner euerye witnesse 
too. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 576 These 
illiterate denouncers. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. 159 
Detected Fugitives were, .condemned to the galleys, .while 
their denouncers were .. rewarded with half their goods. 

c. One who publicly inveighs against, or ex- 
presses condemnation of (a person, practice, etc.). 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 568, I am no advocate for iron- 
works, but a Declared Denouncer. x8ax Examiner x Apr. 
193/1 Not to be lost sight of. .by the denouncers of corrup- 
tion. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 185 The chief 
denouncer of phantasms and exploded formulas. 

d. One who denounces a mine in order to obtain 
possession of it. (Mexico and Spanish America.) 

Denounciation, obs. form of Denunciation. 
Denouncing (dz u ncnrnsii)), vbl. sb. [-ing 1 J 
The action of the verb Denounce in various senses. 

1552 Huloet, Denouncyng, denunciatio. 1562 J. Shute 
Combine's Turk. IVars 15 b,- Without any other denouncing 
of warres. .he presented his armie. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 
11. vi. 100 When the first apparent denouncing of War began. 
1862 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xm. i. (1873) V. 5 Oh the pamphfet- 
eerings, the denouncings, the complainings. 

Denouncing, ppl. a. [-ing 2 .] That de- 
nounces. 

x66x Cowley Disc. Govt. O. Cromwel Verses & Ess. (1669) 
60 Let some denouncing Jonas first be sent To try if Eng- 
land can repent. 1746 Collins Odes , Passions 43 The War- 
denouncing trumpet. 

De novo : see De I. 6 . 

f De'nsate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. densdre 
to make dense, thicken, f. densus Dense.] trans. 
To thicken, condense. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table A IJh. , Den sated, made thicke. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 651 Oyl of Roses, .densates, 
tempers the hot ventricle. 

tDensa*tion. Obs. [ad.' L. densation-cm, n. 
of action from densdre : see prec.] Thickening, 
condensation. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 263 TheDensation, Rarefaction, 
and Contraction of the matter of the parts. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 7/1 Densation, or rarefaction. 1729 
Shelvocke A rtillery iv. 261 This Densation . .being a Priva- 
tion of the natural property of Fire, which is Rarifaction. 

11 Dens canis, the Dog's tooth Violet, q.v. 

Dense (dens), a. [ad. L. dens-us thick, dense, 
crowded. Cf. F. dense (Pare, i 6 th c., in 13 th c. 
dempse), perh. the immediate source of the Eng.] 

1. Having its constituent particles closely com- 
pacted together; thick, compact, a. Of close 
molecular structure. Opp. to rare. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhoueVs Bk. Physicke . 56/1 When as 
the Cataracte is so dense and of such a crassitude that heer- 
with they will not be soackede. 1 671 R. Bohun Wind 192 
The Earth, being a dense body, retaines the Calorifique 
impressions. X794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 145 It pervades 
all bodies, dense as well as rare. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 
66 Dense fog settled upon the cascade. 1878 Huxley 
Pltysiogr. 227 The dense bones resist decay longer. 

b. Having its (perceptibly separate) parts or 
constituents closely crowded together ; in Bot. and 
Zool. closely set. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 366 Grows in 
dense tufts. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Dense panicle. 1825 
Southey Tale of Paraguay i. 7 Marshes wide and wood- 
lands dense. 1836 Marryat Mtdsh. Easy xxv, The crowd 
. .was so dense lhat it was hardly possible to move. 1846 
M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 393 Their popula- 
tion, which in most instances is very dense, amounts to 
about 45,000. 

C. Crowded, ‘ thick 7 (with), rare. 

1842 Tennyson Morte d' Arthur 196 All the decks were 
dense with stately forms. 

2 . fig. a. gen. 

1732 Hist. Litteraria III. 249 Sometimes the Author is not 
so properly concise, as dense, if I may use the Word. 
When the Subject is limpid of it self, be frequently inspis- 
sates it. 1760 F r anklin Lett. Wks. (1887) 1 1 1 . 42 Six weeks 
of the densest happiness I have met with. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. <5- It. frnls . (1872) II. 156 If his character were suffi- 
ciently sound and dense to be capable of steadfast principle. 

b. esp. Of ignorance, stupidity, etc. : Profound, 
intense, impenetrable, crass. 

1877 Black Green Past. vii. (1878) 55 The dense ignorance 
in which they have been allowed to grow up. 

c. transf. Of persons : Stupid, * thick-headed \ 

1822 Lamb Elia Ser, 1. Artif. Comedy Last Cent., More 

virtuous than myself, or more dense. 1887 Poor Nellie 
(1888) 114 He will.. put notions into her dense head.^ 

3. Photography. Of a negative : Opaque in the 
developed film, so as to yield prints in which -the 
lights and shades are well contrasted. 

4. Comb. 

1861 Miss Fr ATT Flower. PI. V. 298 Dense-headed Rush. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 383 Heads dense-flowered. 1874 
Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynns I. iv. 123 Howquicksighted do 
the most dense-minded men become when in love ! 

Hence (noncc-wd.) Dense v , to make dense; 
De-nsintf ~Jbl. sb. 

1888 F. H. Stoddard in Andover Rev. .Oct., It is the 
densing of the slight, the fleshing of the spiritual. 

Densely (de’nsli), adv. [f. Dense a. +-ly 2 .] 

1. In a dense manner; thickly, closely, crowdedly. 

1836 MACGtLLtVRAY tr. Humboldt's Trerv. xxiv. 353 
Countries that have long been densely peopled, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. x.w. 184 Clouds .. densely black. 187s 


Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 683 The citadel .. was densely 
crowded with dwellings. 

2. Jig. Intensely, grossly. 

1883 J. F is ice in Harper's Mag. Feb. 420/2 The people 
were densely ignorant. 

De*nsen, v. rare. [f. Dense a. + -en 5.] trans. 
To make dense, or intr. To become dense. Hence 
De’nsening vbl. sb., thickening, condensation. 

1884 Harper's Mag. June. 123/2 In 1800 there is some 
densening of population. within the old’lines. 

Denseness (demsnes). [f. Dense a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being dense ; density. 

1669 \V. Simpson Hydrol, Cltynt. 325 The denseness of 
some interposing globe. Mod. The denseness of the fog. 
The fellow’s denseness tries my patience sorely. 

Denshire (de’njai), v. Also 7 devon shire, 
-sher, densher, densure, 9 densbare. [A syn- 
copated form of Devonshire used as a vb. ; the 
method having been originally practised there. 

0x630 Risdon Surv. Devon (2810) 2 Devonshire; now, by 
a vulgar speech, Denshire. Ibid. § 06 (1810) 92 In our 
Denshire speech called Pohill. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. v. 
x, Two Denshire Rivers neer conterminingj 

trans. To clear or improve (land) by paring 
off turf, stubble, weeds, etc., burning them, and 
spreading the ashes on the land; =Buen-beat. 
Hence De ’ns hiring vbl. sb. 

1607 Norden Surv. Dial. 228 They, .call it in the West 
parts, Burning of beate, and in the South-East parts, Devon- 
shiring. 01630 Risdon Surv. Devon (1S10) 11 Which kind 
of beating and burning, .seems to be originally peculiar to 
this county, being known by the name of Denshering in 
other countries. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 6 
About three Acres, Denshired, or Burnt-beaten. 1671 St. 
Foine Improved 8 The good husbandry of Densuring or 
Devonshering of Land. 1799 7 'raus. Soc. Encourag. Arts 
XVII. 160 The land.. was denshired, and one crop of oats 
taken from it. 1887 Rogers Agric. <V Prices V. 62 The 
system of densharing or devonshiring old and poor pasture 
had made considerable progress. 

[By R. Child, 1651 tin Hart lib Legacy , 1655, 37) erroneously 
guessed to be from DenbighsJiire'. thence in some Diets.] 
Densify (demsifsi), v. rate. [f. L. dens-us 
Dense + -py.J trans. To make dense, condense. 

1820 Blackio. Mag. VIII. 129 To densify the Lunar 
atmosphere. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 421 To ‘densify’ 
into substantial existence the misty conceptions. 

Densimeter (densi-m/tai). Also denso*meter. 
[f. L. dens-us dense + -meter.] An apparatus for 
measuring the density or specific gravity of a solid 
or liquid. 

1863 tr - Ganot's Physics (1886) 1x2 Rousseau’s densimeter. . 
is of great use., in determining the specific gravity of a small 

Q uantity of a liquid. 1883 Fisheries Ex/tib . Caial. 210 
icean salinometer and optical densometer. 

Density (demsiti). [a. F. density (Pare, 16 th 
c., in 13 th c. dempsitf), ad. L. dcnsitds, -id tern 
thickness, f. densus Dense.] 

1. The quality or condition of being dense; thick- 
ness ; closeness of texture or consistence. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1187 The densitic and 
thicknesse of the aire. x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 592 As for tl e 
Leaves, their density appeareth in that, either they are 
smooth and shining.. or in that they are hard and spiry. 
*755 Mem, Caft. P. Drake I. xvii, 185 A Fogg ot the 
greatest Density I ever remember to have seen. 1706 
Morse Amer , Gcog. II. 311 It was. .necessary to supply the 
■ defect of density by more frequent inspirations. 1864 Bowen 
Logic xi. (1870) 361 The additional qualities of weight, 
attraction, impenetrability, elasticity, density. 

2. Physics. The degree of consistence of a body 
or substance, measured by the ratio of the mass to 
the volume, or by the quantity of matter in a unit 
of bulk. 

1665 Phil. Trans , 1. 31/l’here is in the Air. .such a variety 
. .both as to their density and rarity. . 1696 Wh/sto.v Th. 
Earth 11. (1722) 221 More than four times the density of 
Water. X726 tr. Gregory's Astron . I. 147 The quantity of 
Matter is as the Magnitude and Density conjunctly. X831 
Brf.wster Optics iii. 25 The bodies contained m the^e 
tables have all different densities. x88x Williamson in 
Nature No. 618. 415 To determine the vapour densities and 
rates of diffusion of those which could be obtained in the 


seous state. 

b. Elcdr. The quantity of electricity per unit 
‘ volume or area. 

573 Clerk Maxwell Elect r. *r Magn. (188 r) § 64 The electric 
nsity at a given point on a surface is the limiting ratio 01 
s quantity of electricity wilhin a sphere whose centre is 
e given point to the area of the surface contained "it n 
e sphere, when its radius is diminished without ltn * 
85 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Elcdr. <5- elngn. 
a A uniform ring of electricity of density — s- 
>. Crowded state ; degree of aggregation. 

851 Nichol Archil. Heav. 154 Not. .to sound depth^bj 
iinary rules founded on the numbers o » j j 

:her to unfold densities. iSSS Bkvcf 
xvi. 5 Not only these differences .n sire, but the d.llerences 

b nS fe’wr P A'dense mass or aggregation, ran- 
858 H^nons-E Fr. * It- 7rrM- 1- >44 Stems, support- 

developed zefw- 

£ ? r, cZL n J < r ** tr * A rap!d 

jifsilion of density mil be the result. 
i fm Stupidity, crassitude. 

sJa Hirkeu- in n'atmbal. Budget 07 July 40/2 Hie 

why which is sometimes. -attnbuted to J-our piit,. 

JenBO-meter, another form of DiihSiMm.F.. 
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Densure, obs.' form of Denshire v . 

Dent (dent), sbO- [A phonetic variant or col- 
lateral form of Dint, OE. dyut ; in sense 4 app. 
influenced by indent and its family, and thus con- 
nected with Dent sb. -] 

+1. A stroke or blow, esp. with a weapon or sharp 
instrument: usually a blow dealt in fighting ( = 
Dint sb. i). Obs. 

C13Z5 Coer de L . 291 With a dente amyd the schelde. 
C1350 Will. Palcrne 1215 Ac he wij> dou;ti dentes defended 
him long, c 1435 Terr. Portugal 91 5 Ther schalle no knyght 
come nere hond, Fore dred of denttes ylle. cup&Digfy 
Afyst. (1882) in. 272 The dent of deth is hevyar than led. 
c 1570 Preston Catttbyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 215 _ He 
shall die by dent of sword. 1596 SrENSRR F. Q. iv. vi. 15 
Plates yrent, ShewYl all his bodie bare unto the cruell dent. 
1603 Drayton Odesxvil 95 And many a cruell Dent Bruised 
his Helmet. 

f b. A 'stroke’ or clap of thunder ; a thunder- 
bolt. Obs. 

a 1300 Fragnt. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 147 The lifting. That. . 
cometh after the dente. c 1320 Sir Bettes 2738 A made a cri 
and a wonder, Ase hit were a dent of fonder, c 1386 Chaucer 
Miller's T. 621 As gret as it had ben a thundir dent, c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas vin. i. (2554) >77 b, By stroke of thundre dent 
And fyry lightning. 

f 2. Striking, dealing of blows ; vigorous wield- 
ing of the sword or other weapon ( = Dint sb. 2 ). 

a 1400 Octouian 1555 Here son was doughty knyght of 
dente. 1548 Hale Citron. 41 b, With mortal warre and dent 
of sworde. 1356 J. Heywood Spider F. lix. 32 T o subdew 
the flies by the swoords dent, a 1600 Tottrn. Tottenham 48 
For to wynne my dorter wyth dughtynesse of dent. 

f b. Striking distance, range or reach of stroke 
( = Dint sb. 2d). Obs. 

1567 Map LET Gr. Forest 78 There is no birde that escapeth 
him that commeth in his dent, but she is his owne. 
t3. --Dint. Obs. 

2597 J- Paync Royal Exch. 3, I am sturred by dent of 
Christian dutie. 

4 . A hollow or impression in a surface, such as 
is made by a blow with a sharp or edged instru- 
ment ; an indentation, Dint. 

1565 Jewel Rrpl. Harding Wks. (1611) 425 We haue 
thrust our fingers into the dents of his nailes. x6iz Brinsley 
Lttd. Lit. 16 Mark it with a dent with the nayle, or a 
pricke with a pen. 1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xix. II. 233 
O the most noble and obedient Squire that ever had Sword 
at a Girdle, .or Dent in a Nose. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New 
Invent, p. viii, Taking his Hammer, he again beat out the 
dent. 2722 Chamberlaynk in Phil. Trans. XXXII, 98 The 
fat Particles had such a^ Pinch, or Dent, in them, as I have 
shewn, that there were in the Globules of Flower of Wheat. 
1848 Thoreau Maine W. i. (1867) 51 The rocks., were 
covered with the dents made by the spikes in the lumberers’ 
boots. 1857 Geo. Eliot Scenes Cler. Li/e, Janet's Repent. 
ii, Dents and disfigurements in an old family tankard. 
Dent, sb. 1 [a. F. dent tooth ; but sense 1 
perh. originated as an extension of sense 4 of prec. 
sb., under the influence of the Fr. word, or of indent 
and its family.] 

1 1. An indentation in the edge of anything ; in 
pi. applied both to the incisions and the projections 
or teeth between them. Obs. 

TS5 * Huloet, Dentes about a leafe lyke a saw, crettoe. 
x66o Bloome Archit. A a, Denticuli , a broad plinth in the 
cornish cut with dents. 1700 Dryden Fables, Cock Fox 
50 High was his comb, and coral-red withal, In dents em- 
battl’d like a castle-wall. 

2. A tooth, in various technical uses: 

n. A burnishing tool used by gilders: sometimes an actual 
tooth. ? Obs. b. Weaving. One of the splits or parallel 
strips of metal, cane, etc. forming the reed of a loom. 
C. Cardine. ’Vhti wire staple that forms the tooth of a card, 
d. A tooth in a gear-wheel, or in the works of a lock. 

*703 T. S. Art's Irnprov. 51 This is commonly practised upon 
Black and Coloured Wood, Polishing them with a Dent. 1831 
G. R. Porter -S' ilk Mastuf. 221 This saves the labour of pass- 
ing the new threads through the mails and dents of the reed. 
1846 G. White Trent . Weaving 53 The reed is made to con- 
tain a certain number of dents or splits in a given space. 
1894 Textile Apart it/. 15 May 196 The satin may be reeded 
four in a dent if desired. 

Dent, sbA local. A tough clay or soft claystone ; 
esp. that found in the joints and fissures of sandstone 
or other strata. 

1864 A. Jf.fi rey Hist. Roxburghshire IV. iii. 162 The walls 
of those houses . . were cemented with pounded dent. 
Dent, ppl. a. [short for dented.'] 
fL Embossed [see Dent v . 3). Obs. 
ci 450 Golagros tf Gaw. 66 The sylour deir of the dcise 
dayntely wes dent With the doughtyest in thair dais dyntis 
couth dele. 

+ 2. Her. -Indented. Obs. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry L v. (x66o) 27 Wrapt with dent 
bordure silver shining. 

3. Dent corn : a variety of Indian com having a 
dent or depression in each kernel. U.S. 

Dent, v. [A variant of Dint v. : see Dent jA 1 ] 
1. trans. To make a dent in, as with a blow upon 
a surface : to mark with a dent or dents ; to indent. 

1388, *398 l<ec Denting t\ 5/. sb. 2, ij. C1440 Promp. 
Parr. 118 Dentyn or yndentyn, indento. 1530 Palsgr. 
tr/r. I dente, Jen/ortdre .. sc howe it hath dented in his 
amesse. ^ 1559 Sackville Induct, xii.7 So dented were her 
cheek es with fall of teares. 1691 T. H [ alf.J A cc. New Invent, 
p '• v»ii f With which blow ir was not broken but dented. 1703 
T. N. City tjc C. Purchaser 161 Jumping upon it with the 
Heals of ones Shooc-. will dent it. 184s Darwin Voy. Nat. 
iii. US79) 62 Ike fragments had been blown off with force 


sufficient to dent the wall x88x Miss Br addon Asph. I. 
294 Armour that had been battered and dented at Cressy. 

2. To imprint, impress, implant with a stroke or 
impact. 

c 1450 Golagros < 5 * Gazv. 824 Suppose his dyntis be deip 
dentit in your scheild. 1533 Bellenden Livy m. (1822) 246 
This yoikwes maid of thresperis, of quhilkis twa war dentit 
in the erde. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 407 The tracks 
of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road, 
f 3. To emboss, set, inlay. Obs. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 326 The pyllers that stonde in the halle, 
Are dentyd wyth golde and clere crystalle. c 147$ Ran/ 
Coityar 667 Dyamountes full dantely dentit bet wen e, 

4. intr. • a. *Fo enter or sink in, so as to make 
a dent or indentation, b. To become indented, as 
a plastic surface when pressed with something 
pointed or edged. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. vn. lix. (1495) 274 Yf thou 
thrystest thy fyngere vpon the postume it denteth in. Ibid. 
xvii. Ixxiv. 648 Yf the fynger dynteth in therto and finde it 
nesshe. x6ix Stafford Niobe 40 His cheekes, denting-in, 
as if he were still sucking at a bottle. 2869^ Eng. Meek. 
3 Dec. 271/1 You will see it dent, for it is elastic. 

•f* 5. To aim a penetrating blow (at). Obs. 

1580 Lylv Euphucs (A rb.) 373 So my heart, .dented at with 
arrowes of tny burning affections. 

Dental (de'ntal), a. and sb. [ad. mod. or ?med. 
L. dental' is, f. dens , dent-em tooth ; cf. F. denial 
(1611 in Cotgr.). Ancient L. had dcntdle (in form 
the neuter of dentdlis) — 1 share-beam of a plough ’]. 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the teeth ; of the 
nature of a tooth. 

Dental arch , the arched or curved line of the teeth in the 
' mouth ; dental cavity , the natural hollow of a tooth, which 
is filled by the dental pulp. Dental ' formula, p. formula or 
concise tabular statement of the number and kinds of teeth 
possessed by a mammal ; the numbers in the upper and the 
lower row are written above and below a horizontal line, like 
the numerator and denominator of a fraction : see Denti- 
tion 2. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 77/2 To vse this, 
and the other dentalle poulders. 1650 Bulwer Atithro- 
pomet. Pref., To sway It downwards, and the Dental root 
display. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 53 Dentall 
sockets. x86o Hartwic Sea tf Wond. vi. 72 The cetaceans 
are either without a dental apparatus, or provided with 
teeth. 1894 77/«<r.r (Weekly ed.) 16 Feb. 133/4 Dental disease 
.. became reduced to a minimum. 

b. Dealing with the teeth ; of or pertaining to 
dentistry. Dental apparatus , chisel , drill, file, 
forceps, hammer, etc., apparatus and instruments 
used in dentistry. 

1870 {title), Dental Diploma Question. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Aleck., Dental chisel, .drill, .file [etc.]. Ibid., Dental pztmp, 
an apparatus for withdrawing the saliva from the mouth 
during dental operations. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 
p. viii, Opening the doors of dental knowledge to the people. 
1890 Times . 20 Aug. 11/2 A Dental School is attached to the 
Hospital. 

2. Phonology. Pronounced by applying the tip 
of the tongue to the front upper teeth, as the con- 
sonants t, d, J), ft, n. 

In some languages, as in English, t, d, n are not strictly 
dental , but alveolar ; i.e. the contact is with the gum clot>e 
behind the teeth. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 87 The Hebrewes 
name their letters, some gutturall, because they are pro- 
nounced more in the throat : others, dentall, because a man 
cannot wel pronounce them without the teeth. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 298. a 1794 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (1799) 
I. 12 Each of the dental sounds is hard or soft, sharp or 
obtuse. 1855 Forbes Hindustani Gram. (28681 5, 0 is much 
softer and more dental than the English d. 1877 Sweet 
Handbk. Phonetics 31-2 This class is commonly called 
‘dental’, but the point of the tongue is not necessarily 
brought against the teeth. 

33. sb. 1. Phonology. A dental consonant. 
a 1794 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (1799) I- Next came 
different classes of dentals. 1884 A meric an IX. 205 Such 
a phonetic law does not account for the word under dis- 
cussion, no dental being present. 

2. humorously. A tooth. 

1837 Landor Pentamcron Wks. 1846 II. 344, I would not 
voluntarily be under his manifold rows of dentals. 

3 . Arch. —Dentil. 

1762 Kirby Persgect . Architect. 39 From the dentals 
already drawn the others are 10 be taken, and also the den- 
ticles. 2857 Birch Arte. Pottery 118581 II. 195 The abacus 
red, the dentals yellow, with a red boss. 

4. Zool. A mollusc of the genus Dentalium or 
family Den/aliidte; a tooth-shell. 

2678 Phillips, Dental, a small Shel fish .. hollow like a 
little tube, and acuminated, a 2728 Woodward (J.), The 
shell of a dental. 

5. A sea fish of the Mediterranean, belonging 
j to the genus Dcnlex. 

*753 Chambers CycLSuppl., Dentate is a name given by 
some to a fish caught in the Mediterranean, and common in 
the markets of Italy. <22850 Rossetti Dante tf Circ. 11. 
Months Mar., Salmon, ee! and trout, Dental and dolphin. 

Dentalite (de’ntal 3 it). Palxont. [f. Dentalium 
(see prcc. 4 ) +-ite.] A fossil tooth-sbell. 

2828 in Webster. 2847 Craig, Dentalite, Dentalithe , a 
fossil dentalium. 

Dentality (dcntarllti). [f. Dental + -itt.* 
cf. nasality.] Dental quality. 

Mod. In Irish, the dentality of t and d is very marked. 

Dentalize (de*ntaloiz), v. [f. Dental* -jze.] 
trans. To make dental, change into a dental sound. 
Hence Dentalira*tion. 


2862 F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiatic See. Bengal yf The element 
£rl . . was probably lengthened and dentalized. 2875 — j n 
N. Y. Nation XX. 216/2 The letters d, ti, and /, where 
lingual, were, we surmise, first dentalized. 2876 Douse 
Grimm's L. § 55. 235 Cases of dentalization. 

t Dentar (de’ntai), a. Obs. rare . [irreg. ad. 
F. dentaire, ad. L. dentdri-us : see Dentary.] 
Dental i. 

2831 R. Knox Cloquet's Attest. 39 The superior and anterior 
dentar canal. Ibid. 461 The posterior and superior dentar 
branches. 

t Dentarie. Obs . rare . Anglicized form of 
Bot. L. Dentaria (Toothwort), a genus of cruci- 
ferous plants. 

1578 Lyte Dodoetts n. v. 253 The other kind [of Dames 
Violets or Giloflouresl is known by the name of Dentarie, 
and is not otherwise known to us. 

Dentary (de’ntari), a. and sb. Zool. and Amt. 
# [ad. L. dentdri'iis ( 4 th c.), f. dens, dent-em tooth; 
# see -ary. (In F. dentaire, 1700 in Hatzf.)] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
teeth ; dental. Dentary bone : = Dentary sb. 

2830 R. Knox BlclanCs Anal. 236 As far as the dentar)’ 
papilla or pulp. 2870 Rolleston Attittt. Life Introd. ^ 
The dentary bone of the Crocodile. 

B. sb. A bone forming part of the lower jaw in 
the classes of Vertebrates below Mammalia , and 
bearing the teeth when these are present. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 2865)^11. 67/1 The anterior 
piece .. which supports the teeth, is called the * dentary'. 
2880 Gunther Fishes 54 The largest piece is tooth-bearing, 
and hence termed dentary. 

IJ Dentat a (dent^ ’ta), Anat. [L. fem. of deiu 
talus adj. ‘toothed’ (sc .vertebra)!] The second 
cervical vertebra, also called axis : see Axis 3 2 . 

2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Vertebrx, The vertebra of 
the neck ,. The second is called .. also vertebra dentaia. 
2821 Hooper Diet. 852/1 The second vertebra is called 
dent at a. 2847 Youatt Horse ix. 21 x The second bone of the 
neck is the dentata, having a process like a tooth, by which 
it forms a joint with the first bone. 2882 Mivakt Cat 43. 

Dentate (de’nteh), a. [ad. L. dentdt-us , (.dens, 
dent-em tooth : see -ate - 2.] Having * teeth ’ or 
tooth-like projections along the edge; toothed. 
Chiefly in Zool. and Bot. ; in Bot. spec, of leaves 
having sharp teeth directed outwards. 

x8io W. Roxburgh in Asiat, Res. XI. 350 With the 
margin elegantly laciniate-dentate. 2828 Stark Eleni.Aat. 
Hist. II. 34 Shell gibbous .. outer lip generally^ dentate. 
2835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 271 The leaf is merely 
toothed (dentate}. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 157 Lamellx 
of the cells dentate or denticulate. 

Tb. In comb., as dentate-crenate, etc. : see Den- 


tato-. Hence De’ntately adv. 

2847 in Craig. 

Dentated (demoted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] =prec. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Su/pl ., Dentated Leaf. 1762 Gaektner 
in Phil. Trans. LI 1. 78 Nor has it a dentated margin. 103S 
Kirby Hab. <5- Inst. Atiim. I. vi. 204 A beautifully dentatw 
suture, resembling the dog’s tooth of a Gothic arch. r»65 
Lubbock PreJt. Times 233 Saws, .with their edges somewhat 
rudely dentated. # . - 

Dentation (dent^'Jan). [n. of condition, 1 . 
stem of L. dentdt-us : see prec. and -ation. Cl 
L. tabuldtio, f. iabuldt-us.] The condition or fact 
of being dentate ; toothing. 

2802 Paley Nat. Thcol. xiii, How in particular did it(thc 
woodpecker’s bill) get its barb, its dentation ? 285a Dana 
Crust. 1. 253 The same species varies much in the dentaUon 
of the arm. 2880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4- 97 Dcntancn 
relates to mere marginal incision. 

Denta'to-, combining adverbial form of L. 
denidlus, prefixed to other adjs. in the sense 1 den- 
tately ■ — ‘dentate and — \ as dentato-angtdaU , 
having dentate angles ; dentalo-cilialc , having the 
margin dentate with cilia ; dentato-costate , having 
dentate or toothed ribs ; dentaio-crcnate, crenate 
but approaching dentate ; dentato-serrate , having 
serrations approaching the character of teeth , 
dentato-setaceons , having the margin dentate, iwU* 
setae or bristles ; dentato-sinuate, ‘having points 
like teeth on excavated borders’ (Syd. Soc. Lex A- . 

In these combinations dentate - is often used, as denta (' 
crenate, -serrate, - sinuate , etc. „ . , e c\ 

2828 W fester, Dentato-sinuate. 2846 Dana 
594 Margin .. with dentato-setaceouscalicles. 2806 * 

Bot., Denta fo-taciniate, when toothings are irregularly c. * 
tended into long points. 

Dent de lion, dentdelyon : see Dandelion- 
Dente, obs. foim of Dainti - . 

Dented (de-ntal), ///. a. [orig. f. DENT V.+ 
-ED ; but afterwards identified with, and 
lated in sense to, L. denlatus, F. dan if toothed. J 
+ 1. Bent inward ; incurved, hollowed. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A’, xvnl. xcv. OssO 
:eth fof a serpent] ben dentyd Inwarde and ben & *■) 


,583 StaNV- 


[transfigit aculeo 4- dente fleet it ur in se). * 5®3 , _ 

hurst /Ends t. (Arb.) 28 His ships hce kenneld .. vnaer 
angle Of rock deepe dented [sub rufe cavata\. 1607 - \ 

Four-/. Beasts (2658) 340 This vulgar kinde of hymna.. 
the middle of Iris back, .is a little crooked or denteu. 
f 2. Hollow, sunken. Obs. 

1540 Surrey Poems, Herat no age is content 16, 
withered skin How it doth shew my denied chews, the 
was worn so thin. 
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DENTINOID, 


3 . Having denis or indentations, indented, toothed ; 
fin Her. — Indented {obs.). 

1552 H uloet, Dented, crenatus. 1572 BoSsewell A mtorie 
11. 30 Ermyne on a chiefe dented, Gules. 1578 Lyte Do - 
doens n. vi. 153 His leaves be . . dented or tothed. 1692 
Banister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 672 There is a small [shell} 
of the Land-kind, with a dented Aperture. 1776 Withering 
Brit. Plants (1796) II. 371 Leaves . . slightly dented at the 
end. lBzz J. Fust Beit. A trier. 8? The ragged, and dented 
edges of the strata. 

De'ntel. Arch. [ad. F. dentelle (formerly -ele), 
now used in sense of 16th c. dentillc .] = Dentil. 

1850 LErrciitr .Mfilleds Anc. Art § 189. 170 Blending of the 
Ionic dentels with the Doric triglyphs. 1876 Gwilt Eticycl. 
Arc/iit. Gloss., Dentils or Dentels , the small square blocks 
or projections in thebed mouldings of cornices in the Ionic, 
Corinthian, Composite, and occasionally Doric orders. 

Dentslated, dentellated. (de-niefoted), 
ppl. a. [Formed after F. dentell ‘ toothed, toothie ; 
full of iags resembling little teeth’, Cotgr. (in 
Thierry 1564), f. OF. dentele, mod.F. dentelle, 
dim. of dent tooth.] Having small teeth, inden- 
tations, or notches ; finely indented. 

>797 w. Tooke Calk. //( 1798) III. X \v. 409 note , Anfcar- 
streem was armed with a dentelated poignard. 1824 Heber 
Jml. (ed. 2) II. xxi. 398 The wall is high, with dentellated 
battlements and lofty towers. 1885 Agnes M. Clerke Pop. 
Hist. Astron. 90 A very fine red band, irregularly dente- 
lated, or as it were crevassed. 

DenteUe (denteri, Fr. dantgd). [a. F. dentelle, 
orig. little tooth, hence lace, a triangular facet, 
etc., in OF. dentcle (14 th c.), dim. of dent tooth.] 

|| I. Lace [Fr.]. 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (186 j) 40 That delicate border 
of denteUe. 

2 . Bookbinding. ‘An ornamental tooling resem- 
bling notching or lace * (Knight Diet. Meek.). 

3 . at t rib. 

1892 J. T. Bent Ruined Cities of Mashonaland iv. 116 
Two feet below begins the dentelle pattern. 

Dentelure (de-nteliuoi). Zool. rare. [a. F. 
dentelure denticulated border, toothing, f. denteli 
denticulated : see -ure. In quot. app. associated 
with chattssitre, coiffure, etc.] Set or provision 
of teeth. 

1877 Coues Fur Amin. xi. 325 The whole dentelure is 
modified in adaptation to a piscivorous regimen. 

Denter : see Denture. 

Denteuous, var. of Dainteous a. Obs . 

Denti-, combining form of L. dens, denl-em, 
tooth, dent-es teeth. De'ntifactor, a machine for 
making artificial teeth. Dentlla-bial a ., having 
relation to both teeth and lips. Dentilrngnal a., 
of or formed by teeth and tongue ; also used as sb. 
{sc. consonant, sound, etc.). + DentiToquent a., 
speaking through the teeth (Blount, 1656); so 
t DontiToquist, * one that speaks through the 
teeth*; + DentiToquy, ‘the act or habit of 
speaking through the teeth * (Ash). + Dentimo- 
lary a ., belonging to the molar teeth or grinders. 
Denti*parous a., producing teeth. De’ntiplione, 
an instrument for conveying sound to the inner ear 
through the teeth, an Audiphone. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 64 A dentilabial instead of 
a purely labial sound. Ibid. 65 Real dentilinguals pro- 
duced between the tongue and teeth. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. p 284 Dentimolary operations. 1849-52 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 897/1 The vascular dentiparous membrane which 
lines the alveolar cavities. 

tDentiate, v. Obs. [irreg. f. L. dentine.] 
x6m Cockeram, Denti ate, to breed teeth. 
tDe’Utical, a. Obs. rare. [f. dens, dent- tooth 
+ -10 + -al.] =; Dental a. 1 b. 

1776 ‘ Courtney Melmoth * Pupil of Pleas. II. 216 A Trea- 
tise on Toothpjcking, wherein I show the precise method of 
holding, handling, .and replacing the dentical instruments. 

Den tic ate, v. rare. [f. late L. dentiedre to 
move the teeth (Papias) ; cf. It. dentiedre to pinch, 
to nible, or brouse with - one’s teeth.] To bite or 
crush with the teeth. 

1799 Sporting J\ Tag. XIII. 37 Masticate, denticate, chump, 
grind and swallow. 

Denticete (de’ntis/t), a. [f. L. dent-on tooth 
+ cet-us whale.] Toothed (as a whale) . 

1885 Wood Whale in Longm.Mag, . V. 550 The two halves 
of the lower jaw, instead of being pressed closely against 
each other, as in the Denticete \vnal<i, are strongly bowed 
outwards, much in the form of a parenthesis ( ). 

Denticle (de'ntik’l), sb. {a.) [ad. L. denti- 
cuius , dim. of dent-em tooth. Cf. Denticule.] 

1 . A small tooth or tooth-like projection. (In 
quot. 1391, a pointer on the ‘rete’ of the astro- 
labe.) 

0x391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 23 Thin Almury is cleped the 
denticle of capricorne or dies the kalkuler. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoensj. xci.w 140 Leaves dented round aboute with small 
denticles. 1761 Gaertner in Phil. Trans. \A\. 81, 5 small 
denticles, that surround a cavity placed in their middle. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An ini. v. 237 Two powerful teeth 
.. besides minute accessory denticles. x88t Mivakt in 
Nature No. 615. 337 A sharp tooth, or denticle, at the inner 
side of the base of each claw. 

2 . Arch. — Dentil. 

1674 Blount Glossogr ., Denticle.. also that part of the 
Chapiter of a Pillar, which is cut and graven like teeth. 


1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit. I. 40 The 
distances of the Columns, .are adjusted by a certain number 
of Denticles . . the first Denticle A , and the last B , being 
each cut . . by the . . Axes of the Columns. Ibid. 43 The 
Denticle Is that large square Moulding underneath the 
Ovolo. 1761 Kirby Pcrspect. Architect . 39 From the 
dentals already drawn the others are to be taken, and also 
the denticles. 

tB. adj. Toothed, denticulated. Obs. 

1574 Eden tr. Ta is tier's de Natura^ Magnctis Ded., 
Turned or moued with certayne litle denticle wheeles. 

Denticular (dentrki/flaj), a. [f. L. denticul- 
tts (see prec.) + -ar. Cf. mod.F. denticulaire. ] 

1 . Resembling, or of the nature of, a small tooth. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaucr s Comp. Anat. 160 Converted into 

a gizzard by the development of denticular processes. 

2 . Arch. Characterized by having dentils. 

1842-76 Gwilt Eticycl. Archil, nr. i. 817 The difference 

between the mutular and denticular Doric lies entirely in 
the entablature. 

Denticulate (dentrkirflet), a. [ad. L. denticu- 
idt-us, f. denticul-us : see Denticle and -ate 2 2.] 

1 . Having small teeth or tooth-like projections; 
finely toothed. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim.Sf Min . Introd., Of a denticulate 
asperity. 1826 Good Bk. Nat. (1834) II. 41 The bill . . den- 
ticulate or toothed. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 38 Sepals 
denticulate. 

2 . Arch. = Denticular 2. 3 . In comb. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hocvcns Zool . II. 383 Bill 

subulate, .with margins denticulate-serrate. 1872 Oliver 
Elettt. Bot. App. 308 Leaves. .denticulate-serrate. 

Hence Denti'cnlately adv ., in a denticulate 
manner, with denticulation. 1847 in Craig. 

Often in Bot. and Zool., as denticulately serrated, cili- 
ated, etc. 

Denticulated (dentrkirflrited), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ed.] 1. =prec. 1. 

1665 G lan v ill Scepsis Sci. 48 Supposing both wheels to 
be denticulated, the little wheel will with its teeth describe 
lines. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xxxviii. 49 
With a denticulated margin. 1869 Phipson tr. Guilletnin's 
The Sun (1870) 244 The passage of the Sun's rays along the 
denticulated edge of the moon, 

2 . Arch. =prcc. 2, 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 447 They are called 
Dentils ; and the cornices are said to be denticulated. 
Denticulation. (dentkkiwlc 1 ji>n). [f. L. denti- 
cul-us (see Denticle) + -ation : cf. dentation.] 
The condition of being denticulate or finelytoo'thed ; 
usually cotter, an instance of this ; a series of small 
teeth or tooth-like projections (mostly in pi.). 

x68x Grew Musxum (J.>, The denticulation of the edges of 
the bill, or those small oblique incisions made for the better 
retention of the prey. 1829 Loudon Eticycl. Plants 609 
Branches flat, linear, leafless. Denticulations flower bearing. 
x86a Dana Matt. Geol. 477 The teeth have a smooth margin 
without denticulations. 1874 Moggkidge Ants $ Spiders 
Supp. 259 The denticulation of the tarsal claws, .is similar. 

Denticule (demtikittl). Arch. [a. F. denticule 
(1545 in transl. of Vitruvius), ad. L. denticul-us 
little tooth, dim. of dens, dent-em tooth : see -cule. 
Also used in Latin form.] = Dentil b. 

1563 Shute Archit. Cj b, In Corona, ye shal make Denti- 
culos. Ibid. C iv a, They haue added Echinus, and Den- 
ticuli. 1846 Worcester, Denticule (Arch.\ the flat pro- 
jecting part of a cornice, on which dentils are cut. Francis. 
Dentie, obs. form of Dainty ; esp. in phrase By 
Gods dentie, by God’s dignity or honour. 

1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 62 V. Gods 
dentie, Jacke sauce, whence came you? R. Howpretely 
you can call verlet and sweare by Gods dentie I 
t Dentient (dempent), a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
dentient-em ‘ teething pr. pple. of denlire to cut 
the teeth.] Teething. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 248 An Infant of a year old, who 
is dentient and febrient. 

Dentifactor : see under Denti-. 
Dentification (demtifikc 1- Jan). [f. L. dens , 
dent-em tooth + -fication. The cognate verb 
would be dentify. So in mod.F. (Littre.)J Con- 
version into the substance of a tooth, formation of 
dentine. (Cf. ossification .) 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg.l. 564 A change in form of 
the dental pulp prior to its dentification. 

Dentiform (demtifjwm), a. [f. L. type *denti - 
form-is (used in mod.L.), f. dent-em tooth : see 
-form. So F. dentiforme (Littre).] Of the form 
of a tooth, tooth-shaped, odontoid. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxi. (1737) 93 Their Dentiform 
Vertebra. 1843 Portlock Gcol.^ 213 Carbonate of lime . . in 
prismatic, rhomboidal, and dentiform crystals, 
t De’ntiformed, a. Obs. —prec. 

1578 Banister Hist. Matt 1. 19 The cause of the second 
Vertebres mouyng, and of the dentiformed Processe. 

t Denti-fric, «• Obs. rare. =next. 

X760 Loud. Mag. XXIX. 204 The Dentifrick Elaboratory 
of the celebrated'Professor Webb. 

t Denti'frical, a. Cbs. rare. [f. L. type 
*dentifric-us (cf. Dentifrice) + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to a dentifrice, teeth-cleansing. 

1806 R. Wins tax ley in Monthly Mag. XXI. 369 As to 
its dentifrical properties. 

t Dentifiucator (de'ntifrikchtoi). Cbs. [f. L. 
dent-em tooth + friedtor one who rubs, after L. 
dentifricitim .] A professional cleanser of teeth. 


c 1700 D. G. Harangues of Quack Doctors 13 Doctor, 
Chymist, and Dentrificator. 1752 A. Murphy Gray's-lnn 
Jml. No. 12 The Profession I have taken up. .is that of a 
Dcntifricator, or what the Vulgar call a Cleaner of Teeth. 

Dentifrice (demtifris) . [a. F. dentifrice (15th 
c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. dentifricitim , f. dent-em tooth 
+friedre to rub.] A powder or other preparation 
for rubbing or cleansing the teeth ; a tooth-powder 
or tooth-paste ; also applied to liquid preparations. 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis Seer. 1. fol. 53 a. Dentifrices or rub- 
bers for the teeth of great perfection, for to make them cleane. 
1594 Plat Jewell-ho., Diucrse New Exfcr. 74 Sweet and 
delicate dentifrices or rubbers for the teeth. 1601 Holland 
Pliny IT. 591 The best dentifrices for to cleanse or whiten 
the teeth, be made of the pumish. 1694 Lend. Gas. No. 
21785/4 An excellent Dentrifice, or Powder, for cleansing 
Teeth. 1718 Quincy Cornpi. Disp . 92 Myrrh is also an ex- 
cellent Dentrifice. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 323 
Camphor enters into the composition of many dentifrices. 

Dentigerous (denti'd^eras), a. Zool. and 
Anat. [f. L. type *denti-ger tooth-bearing + 
-00s : in mod.F. dcntigHre.] Bearing teeth. 

X839-47T0DD Cycl. Anat. III. 979/2 The. .membrane lining 
the dentigerous cavity.^ 1847-9 Ibid. IV. 288/1 The teeth 
of the dentigerous Saurian . .reptiles are. .simple. 1870 Rol* 
leston Attitir. Life 6 The jaws are generally dentigerous. 
Dentil (derntil). Arch. Also 7 dentile. [a. 
obs. F. dentille (16th c. in Littre) ; a fern, deriv. of 
dent ; cf. Pr. dentilh masc. L. denticulus , dim. of 
dens, dent-em tooth. See also Denticule, Dentel.] 
Each of the small rectangular blocks, resembling 
a row of teeth, under the bed-moulding of the 
comice in the Ionic, Corinthian, Composite, and 
sometimes Doric, orders. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 71 The Dentiles at three pence per 
foot. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. tMorell) 1, Dentles [in 
architecture], dentuli. 1849 Freeman Archit . 113 The 
dentils introduced just under the comice, .are a great source 
of richness. 1865 C. T. Newton Trav. ficvatit xxviii. 307 
A stone forming the angle of a small pediment, with dentils 
coarsely executed. 

f b. Iransf. That member of the entablature in 
which the dentils (when present) are cut. Obs. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 40 b, An upright cyma- 
tium ; and over that a plain cfenlif.. . 1789. P. Smyth tr. 
Aldrich's Archit. (1818) 89 A reglct divided, its parts alter- 
nately omitted, is called a dentil. 

C. attrib. 


1754 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 38. That .. a 
Parapet Wall be erected, adorned with a Dentil Comice. 
x8i2-6. J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1 . 180 Under the 
modillions is placed an ovolo, and then a fillet and the dentil 
face, which is often left uncut in exterior work. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 474 The dentil-bands should re- 
main uncut. 1865 J. G. Nichols in Herald <5* Gtneal. July 
254 The classical dentil moulding. 

Dentilabial : see under Denti-. 
De*ntilated f ppi . a. [Variant of Dentelated, 
after Dentil.] ‘ Formed like teeth ; having teeth.* 
So Dentilation, ‘the formation of teeth, denti- 
tion* (Worcester, 1846); denticulation (of a mar- 
gin), perforation of postage stamps. 

1867 Philatelist I. 29 The regulation and perfection of the 
dentilation. 

Dentile (de'ntil). Conchol. [var. of Dentil, 
obs. F. denlilie . ] (See quots.) 

1864 Webster, Dentile (Conch.), a small tooth like that of 
a saw. 1883 Syd. See. Lex .. t Dentile , a term applied to a 
small sharp tooth-like projection on the border of a shell. 
Dentinngual,-loquent,etc.: see under Denti-. 
Dentinal (de ntinal), a. [f. Dentine + -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of dentine. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 382/2 The calcification of the 
dentinal pulp. . 1870 Rolleston A nim.Life Introd. 45 The 
dentinal tissue is free from anchylosis with the alveolus. 

Dentinet dentin (demtin). Anat. [f. L. 
dent-em tooth + -ine.] The hard tissue, resem- 
bling bone but usually denser, which forms the 
chief constituent of the teeth. 

1840-5 Owen Odontography I. Introd. 3 , 1 propose to call 
the substance which forms ihe main part of all teeth ‘dentine 
..‘Dentine* consists of an organized animal basis disposed 
in the form of extremely minute tubes and cells, and or 
earthy particles^ 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 565 »* e, ‘* 
formed dentine is uniformly dense and ivory-like. 

Deputing', vbl. sb. [f. Dent v . +-ing LJ 
L The action of the verb Dent, q.v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxii. <U 9 $ ,” l “ r 

many manere castynge, hewynce, dentynge, and p >?. 
iSgi PERdVALL sp. Diet, 3 Abolladura, denting in with 
blowes, beating in, contusio. 


scKulen be in the sidis < 
be ioyned to another table. 

with Modilioos and Dentings- 0 rw . 

[f. as prec. + -ing J 1 hat 


De-nting-, ppj- - 

But denting death will 


“be-ntinoia, [f. Dot.ne + -oid.] Like or 

,SS 3 Syd. the tooth; m called fromtls sttec- 

SS&SSfiteSSSe covered with enene!. 
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Dentiparous, -phone : see under Denti-. 
Dentiro'ster. Omith. rare. [a. F. dcnti- 
rostre, ad. mod.L. dentirostr-is, f. L. denti- tooth 
+ rostrum beak, of which the pi. Dentirostres was 
introduced by Cuvier as the name of a family of 
birds.] A member of the Dentirostres or Passerine 
birds having a tooth or notch on each side of the 
upper mandible. By Cuvier applied to an immense 
assemblage of birds having no natural relations ; 
by more recent naturalists restricted to the Turdoid 
or th rush -1 ik£ Passeres or Insessores. 

[1839 Jardwe Brit. Birds II. 53 The first of the great 
tribes into which the insessorial birds are separated, the 
Dentirostres.] 1847 Craig, Dentirostcrs , Dentirostres . 

Hence Dentiro*stral, Dentiro'strate adjs ., be- 
longing to the Dentirostres ; having a toothed beak. 

1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. 251 The Dentirostral tribe. 
1847 Craig, Dentirostrate . 1876 Amer. Cycl. XV. 727 

A very large family of dentirostral birds. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Dentirostrate , having the characters of the Denti - 
rostres. 

De’ntiscalp. [ad. L-. dentiscalpium toothpick, 
f. Denti- + scalp-ere to scrape, scratch.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dentiscalp, an instrument to scrape 
the teeth, a tooth-picker. 1708 W. King Cookery iii, Re- 
marks from the ancients concerning dentlscalps, vulgarly 
called tooth-picks. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dentiscalp , 
an instrument for scaling teeth. 

[Dentise, -ize, v. : see List of Spurious Words.] 
Dentist (dentist), [ad. F. denlisie , f. L. dent - . 
cm, F. dent, tooth: see -ist.] One whose pro- I 
fession it is to treat diseases of the teeth, extract I 
them, insert artificial ones, etc. ; a dental surgeon. 

1759 Edin. Citron. 15 Sept. 4 Dentist figures it now in our 
newspapers, and may do well enough for a French puffer; 
but we fancy Rutter is content with being called a tooth- 
drawer. 1760 Loud. Mag. XXIX. 204 This distinguished 
Dentist and Dentologist. 1808 Med. J ml . XIX. 192 Mr. 
Moor, Surgeon Dentist to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of York. 1855 O. W. Holmes Poents 149 No ! Pay the 
dentist when he leaves A fracture in your jaw. 

Dentistic, a. [f. prec. + -ic.] =next. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dentrstical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -At.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a dentist. 

1851 H. Melville Whale xlvii. 303 Little boxes of den- 
tistical-looking instruments. 1853 Lytton My AWz'*/(Rtldg.) 
164 The crocodile . . opens his jaws inoffensively to a faith- 
ful dentistical bird, who volunteers his beak for a toothpick. 

Dentistry (de-ntistri). [f. as prec. + -ry.] 
The profession or practice of a dentist. 

*838 T ait's Mag. V. 197 Dentistry, as we find it called, is 
growing into a profession. 1886 Act 49-50 Viet. c. 48 § 26 
Rights . . to practise dentistry or dental surgery in any 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Dentition (dentrjbn). [ad. L. dent it ion- em 
teething, n. of action from dentine to teeth. (So 
in mod.F. in Diet. Trev. iSth c.)] 

1 . The production or * cutting * of the teeth ; 
teething. 

*6*5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 969 Dentition or the breeding 
of the Teeth begins about the seauenth ycare, sometimes 
sooner. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 140. Dentition and 
Locution ore for the most part Contemporaries. 1801 Med. 
Jrnl. V. 567 Latest Theories of difficult Dentition. 1870 
Lowell Among tuy Bks. Ser. r. (1873) 365 With many con- 
stitutions it is as purely natural a crisis as dentition. Mod. 
The second dentition is to some children as critical a period 
as the first. 

2 . The arrangement of the teeth, with regard, to 
kind, number, and order, proper to a particular 
animal, or to an animal at a particular age. 

1840 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia IV. 25 The dentition is 
as follow : — Incisors, 5 ; molars, 1855 Owen Teeth 

285 The dentition of the genus Elephas includes two long 
tusks._ 1880 Haugiiton Phys. Geos. vi. 273 Of all distin- 
guishing characters, the dentition of an animal is one of the 
most important. 

f De'lltity. Ohs. nonee-wd. [f. L. dens, dent- 
em tooth + -ity.] The age of teething. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Grape 43 Infancy, Dentity 
and another .. age, and then puberity itselfe. 

Dento-, an incorrect combining form of L. 
dent-em tootb, as in Dento-li-n^nal, etc. : see 
Denti-. Also in DentoToglst, DentoTogy. 

1760 pee Dentist]. 1835 Tail's Mag. II. 538 The purely 
ornamental branch of dentology. 

De-ntoid, a . tare. [Bad formation, from L. 
dent-em tooth -t Gr. -oufys, -oid.] Tooth-like, 
dentiform, Odontoid. 1828 Webster cites Barton. 
Dentor, dentour: see Denture 1, indenture. 
fDe'ntulated,///. a. Ol>s. = Denticulated. 

1796 Steduan Surinam (1813) II. xxiv. 220 Its leaves .. 
dentulatcd with hard prickles. 
tDe’nture Obs. Also dentor, dentour. 
Aphctic form of Indenture. 

r 1400 Beryn 2791 An entre (M as a dentour wriythe. 
1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (Roxb.) 348 As it perith be 
dentor .. lix. bales of Gene wode. 1541 Schole-ho. Women 
837 in Hark E, P. P. IV. 137 Of you I liaue no denture. 

Do'nture 2 . rare . Also 7 donter. [f. Dent 
v. + -cun.] Indentation, indent. 

1685 -dr/ 1 Jar. / /, c. 22 {Parish St. James' t. West mi). 
Crossing from the south-west corner of the wall of the said 
house in the said Portugal Street to the middle denter 
thereof. . Proceeding from the said middle denter westwards. 


1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 532 Those clear atmospheres . . 
allow every denture of the chisel to be conspicuous. 

Denture 3 (de*ntiui). [a. F. denture (14-15™ 
c. denteiire in Hatzf.), f. dent tooth: see-URE.] 
A set of teeth ; esf. of artificial teeth. 

1874 Knight Diet. AIcch. 1. 685/2 An instrument for match- 
ing the dentures of upper and lower jaw. 1882 IVorcestcr 
Exhtb. Catal. iii. 58 Specimens of dentures in wax. before 
vulcanizing. 1891 Pall Mall G. 21 Aug. 5/2 Method of pre- 
venting anterior and lateral movements in artificial dentures 
in edentulous cases. 

Denty, obs. form of Dainty. . .. 

Dentyuous, var. of Dainteous a. Obs. 
Denucleate, -ed: see De- II. 1. 

Denudate (dinm’d#, .demir/d^t), a. [ad. L. 
denfiddl-us , pa. pple. of denuddre to Denude.] 
Denuded ; naked, bare. 

1866 Trcas. Bot., Denudate , when a surface which has 
once been hairy, downy, etc., becomes naked. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Denudate, stripped ; naked. Applied to plants 
whose flowers have no flower-cup. 

Denudate (de’nirrd^'t, dihiirdi't), v. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. denuddre, to Denude. All the diets, 
down to Smart 1849, stress dentrdale: see note to 
Contemplate.] traits. To strip naked or bare ; = 
Denude. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xi. 182 Dionysia, a Noble 
Matron, was denudated and barbarously scourged. 2634 
SirT. Herbert Trav. 147 Painted ...as be their feet and 
legs, both which are denudated in their dances. 1657 Tom- 
linson Rertott's Disp. 261 The elder . . is last denudated of 
its leaves. 1667 Decay Chr, Piety xix. § 2. 363 Till lie have 
thus denudated himself of all these encumbrances. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 218 note , A perfect skeleton 
denudated of every fibril of muscle. 

Hence De*nudated ppl. a., DeTiudating vbL sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5032 In the denudated parts of the 
lobe. 1849 Dana Geol. vii. (1850) 355 The denudating agents 
that could scoop out valleys. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
App. 661 Glacial scratches . . upon denudated surfaces. 

Denudation (denif/d^pjbn). [a. F. dti mi da- 
lion, in 14th c. -acioit (Hatzf.), ad. L. denudation- 
em, n. of action from denuddre : see prec.] 

1 . The action of making naked or bare ; a strip- 
ping off of clothing or covering; denuded con- 
dition. 

1584, R. . Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xxiv. 371 Denudation 
and unction with holie oil. 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees 
(1725) 1. 59 To be modest, we ought . . to avoid all unfashion- 
able denudations. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 44 The 
inns . . in a state of denudation of furniture. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. ioJulys/3 Ireland, once a land offorests, has suffered 
enormously from the process of denudation. 

t b. fig. The action of laying bare ; exposure. 
1593 Nashe Foure Lett. Confut. 62 All this he barely re- 
peates without any disprouement or denudation. 1621 
Donne Serin, cxviii. V. 74 The Denudation of your Souls 
and your Sins by a humble confession. 

c. The action of divesting or depriving. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 10 Such a destitution of 
succour, and denudation of all refuge. 1644 Bp. Hall Devout 
Soul § xo (T.) There must be a denudation of the mind from 
all those images of our phantasy . . that may carry our 
thoughts. aside. . 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 579 The 
subjunctive is distinguished from the indicative merely by 
the denudation of flexion. 

2 . Geol. The laying bare of an underlying rock 
or formation through the wearing away or erosion 
of that which lies above it, by the action of water, 
ice, or other natural agency. 

x8ii Farcy in Phil. Trans. 242 {title), Account of the 
great Derbyshire Denudation.. 1823 W. Buckland Reliq. 
Diluv. 1 18 note , This gorge is simply a valley of denudation. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii.i. (1852.) 345 Considering the 
enormous power of denudation which the sea possesses. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 149 At the present rate of denuda- 
tion, it would require about 5! million years to reduce the 
British Isles to a flat plane at the level of the sea. 

Denudative (dftii/7-dftiv), a. [f. denti da t-, 
ppl. stem of L. denuddre to Denude : see -ive.] 
Having the quality of denuding; causing denuda- 
tion (e.g. of strata). 

Mod. Thedenudative action of water ; denudative agencies. 
Denirdatory, a. rare. [f. ppl. Stem denuddt- 
of L. denuddre : see -ory.] = Denudative. 

1845 Newbold in Jrnl. Asiatic Soc. Bengal XIV. 293 This 
continuity . . violated by . . denudatory aqueous causes. 

Denude (dfni/ 7 *d), v. [ad. L. dcnftdd-re to 
make naked, lay bare, f. De- I. 3 + nuddre to make 
naked, niidus naked. (Cf. mod.F. ddnuder 1790 in 
Hatzf. The earlier F. verb is dinner, OF. dejntcr , 
desnucr . )] 

1 . trans. To make naked or bare; to strip of 
clothing or covering; spec, in Geol. of natural 
agencies : To lay bare (a rock or formation) by 
the removal of that which lies above it. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. 11675) 83 Some when they alter 
their cases, denude them of all the earth. 1691 Ray Crea- 
* { £ n *■ ^7 <h) i2o If you denude a Vine-Branch of its Leaves. 
1845 Darwin Voy. AW/.. (1852) 12 That any power., could 
have denuded the granite over so many thousand square 
leagues? 1B66 Livingstone Jrnl. (1873) I. v. 124 The long 
rF^f - a , re nearly denuded of trees. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
I si. Ltfe\ ii. hi Rapidly denuded by Tain and rivers. 

2 . fig- To strip, divest, deprive {of any possession, 
attribute, etc.). 


1513 Douglas sEneis vm. ix. 65 Nor this burgh of sa mony 
citesanis Left desolat and denudit. 1536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scott. (1821) I. 95 To denude him of the Romane lady, and 
to adheie to his lauchfull wiffe. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop 
Cerent, lit. i. 6 He denudes himselfe of alt right and title, 
which .. he might claime vnto it. 1862 Maurice Mor, 4 
Met. Philos. IV. viii.'§ 53. 492 Denuded of much of his wit 
and cleverness. 1874 J. Stoughton Church of Revel, xvii. 
395 Denuding them of political rights, they denied them 
political duties. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To divest oneself. 

1880 Muirhead Gains Digest 496 An heir . : fraudulently 
giving a secret promise to denude in favour of one to whom 
trust-gift was prohibited rendered himself liable to penalties. 
Ibid. 497 The heir denuding did not thereby cease to be heir. 

f 3 . To lay bare to the mind, disclose, make 
clear. Obs. rare. 

1572 Forrest Theophilus 128 in Anglia VII, Then appro- 
bation the case dyd denude. 

Hence Demrded, Demrding///. adjs. 

1639 in Maidment .Ser. /’rtf??/// (1868) 85 Denuding motions 
wer not entertained. 1813 J . Thomson Led. Infant, 467 The 
denuded muscles were amazingly enlarged. 1849 Murchisox 
Siluria vii. 125 From the denuded valley, of Wigmore. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 131 Its. power [tropical rain] as a 
denuding agent is almost incredible. 

+ Denu de, ppl . Cl. Sc. Obs. [Short for denuded, 
denudit : cf. devoid .] Denuded, deprived, bereft, 
devoid ( of ). 

1552 Lyndesay Monarche $47,0 Sonne and Mone ar, boith, 
denude Off lycht. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus m. 512 He., 
was denude of his Kingdonie. X570 Satir, Poems Reform. 
xviii. 75 Gylouris of godlynes denude ! 
Denirdement. rare, [-ment.] = Denudation, 
denuded condition. 

1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 424 He continued to live 
in privations and denudement. 

+ DenuTl, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + L. null-us 
none,- null : cf. Djsnull, Disannul.] tram. To 
reduce to nullity ; to annul, make void. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 402 After the deth of Kynge 
Edwarde that banysshenient was soone denuded, i&j 
Bury Wills (Camden) 141, I denull,' disalow, - and sett att 
nothing all former wills and testaments, 
t Demrmber, V. Obs. In 4-5 denoumbre. 
[a. F. ddnombrer (in Littre and Hatzf. only of 16th 
c.), f. De- I. 3 + nombrer to number, after dentt- 
mcrare , erroneous scribal variant of L. dinumtrdri 
to count out, enumerate, f. di-, Dis- + ttumerdre 
to count.] trans. To number, count, reckon up. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. lxxxix. [xc.] n Who knew3 the power of 
thi wrathe ; and for thi drede thi wrathe denoumbren? 

t Denu’nibermeiit. Obs. [a. F. dt no inure- 
ment (1376 in Hatzf.), i.ddnombrer to Denumber: 
see -ment.] The act of numbering or reckoning 
up ; a reckoning, enumeration. 

1455 Paston Lett. I. No. 263. 360 For the value and ae« 
nombrement of iiij m l saiuz of yerly rent. .1633 J - , ,? NE 
Hist. Septuagint 29 He commanded Demetrius, .to deliver 
himthedenombermentof the Hebrew' Volumes. 1657 Norths 
Plutarch, Addit. Lives { 1676)47 By the denumberment ot 
the Roman Consuls, we find that he lived long before. 

Denu'merant. Math. [a. L. denwnerdnl-tjn 
pr. pple. : see next.] The number expressing how 
many solutions a given system of equations admits 
of. Hence Denumerantive, a. 

1859 Sylvester Outl. Led. on Partitions of Numbers j- 
Denumeration and Denumerant defined. .Ibid. II. 4Touna 
the^denumerant of x+ 2^+42 = 11. Ibid. III. 4 Denumer- 
antive function distinguished from denumerant. 

t Demrmerate, v. Obs. rare- 0 . U- PH* 
stem of L. denumerdre : see Denumber.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., D enumerate, to pay ready money, 
to pay money down. _ , 

Denumeration (d/hi; 7 :mer£i*Jbn).' Jath L* 
de-, dimimeratibn-em, n. of action from de-, diun- 
merdre : see prec.] 

+ 1 . A reckoning up, enumeration. Obs .. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. vi. ix. 152 As it is written in 
denumeration of the Constables. 1651 Lr). Digby Lelt.cftic, 
Relig. iv. 48 A place in their denumeration of Hereticks. 

b. Reckoning by numbers, arithmetical calcu- 
lation. rare. 

1851 M ansel Prolegont. Logica (i860) 1 15 note. Subtraction 
may be demonstrated from Addition . . though it is simple 
to regard Subtraction as an independent process of denu- 
meration. . 

c. Math. The determination of the denumerant 
of an equation. 1859 [see Denumerant.} 

f 2 . (See quots.) Obs. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Denumeration , a present paying do"' 11 
of money. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

!| Denuncia (dnwnpia, -sia). [Sp. ; = denun- 
ciation ; f. denuneiar to denounce.] In Mcxi c0 
and Spanish America : The judicial proceedings 
by which a mine, lands, etc., are denounced, an 
the rights issuing from this action are secured; see 
Denounce v. S. 

In mod. American Diets. * 

Demrnciable , a. [f. L. datum Hire (see nex ; 
+ -RLE.] That can be denounced, proper lo 
denounced : see Denounce v. 8. 

In mod. Diets. _ , r 

Denunciant (dftiu nsiant, -Junt). o. l acl - 
dcituiUianl-em, pr. pple. of dinuntiare (fee nc!C > 
to Denounce.] Denouncing. 
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1837 Carlyle Fr . Rev. (1857) II. 11. v. v. 66 Of all which 
things . . Patriot F ranee is informed : by denunciant friend, 
by triumphant foe. 

Denunciate (difavnsiirt, v. [f..ppl. 

stem of L. denunt icire, -nuncidre to give official 
information, Denounce, f. De- I. 3 + nuntiare 
{nunciare) to make known, narrate, report.] trails, 
and intr. To denounce ; to utter denunciation 
against. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 46 Should I not so haue 
-pronounst and denunciated against thee, thy blood would 
haue bene required at my hands. 1656 Blount Glosscgr 
Denunciate , to denounce or give warning, to proclaim. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 180 An exigent interest, 
to denunciate this new work. 1865 De Morgan in A themeum 
No. 1987.729/1 He only enunciated and denunciated. 1890 
Church Q. Rev. XXX." 183* Some rabid Irish Protestant 
lecturer denunciating the Church of Rome.' 

Hence Denirnciating///. a. 

1847 Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxv. 
361 An altar • denunciating priest [m Ireland], 1893 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 15 Sept., Other denunciating ex- 
pressions are employed against the special pension examiners. 

Denunciation (dftfwnsii^'Jbn). Also 6 de- 
nunti-, 8 denounci-, [ad. L. denunti denuncia- 
tion- em, n. of action from denuntidre to denounce, 
etc. Cf. F. dg nonet at ion (1 3th c. in Littre), which 
may be the immediate source.] 

+ L Official, formal, or public announcement; 
declaration, proclamation. Obs. (exc. in senses in- 
fluenced by 2). 

3548 Act 2-3 Edit*. VI , c. 13 § 13 Upon Denunciation and 
Publication thereof [sentence of excommunication] in the .. 
Parish where the Party so excommunicate is dwelling. 1583 
Force, for Treason (1675) 37 Finding this kind of denunci- 
tion of War as a defiance. 1603 Shaks, Mens, for M. 1. ii. 
152 She is fast my wife, Saue that we doe the denunciation 
lacke Of otltward Order. * 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc . iv. 
ix. (1654) 366 This ptibiique and reiterated denunciation of 
Bannes before matrimony. .3765 Black stone Comm. I. 258 
Why . . a denunciation of war ought always to precede the 
actual commencement of hostilities. 1803 Jane Porter 
Thaddeus i. (1831) 8 Anxious to read in the countenance of 
my husband the denunciation of our fate. 1859 Sat. Rev. 
VII. 29/1 A denunciation of coming hostilities. 

2 . Announcement of evil, punishment, etc., in the 
manner of a warning or threat. 

1563 Homilies 11. Rebellion (1859) 550 With denunciation 
of death if he did transgress and break Ihe said law. 16x2 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxix. (1627). 292 That severe denunci- 
ation of our Saviour for this undiscreet anger, .may humble 
us continually. 1737 Whiston Josephus* Antiq. x. vii. § 4 
The prophet . . by the denunciation of miseries, weakened 
the alacrity of the multitude. 3753 Johnson Rambler No. 
395 p6 Full of malignity and denunciations against a man 
whose name they had never heard. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. I. 379 But if he still delayed his marriage, it was 
probably neither because he was frightened by her denun- 
ciations nor from alarm at the usual occurrence of an equi- 
noctial storm. 

• f 3 . Sc. Law. The action of denouncing (a person) 
as a rebel, or to the horn. See Denounce v. 4 a. 

1579 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (3597) § 75 After their denuntiation 
of ony persones to the home. 1592 Ibid. § 338 In case onie 
denunciationes of Horninges, sail happen to be made at the 
said mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 1752 J. Louthian Form 

of Process (ed. 2) 141 That. .ye. .relax the said , - — - — 

and from the Process of Denounciation led against 

them. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scott. 274/2 The conse- 
quences of denunciation, whether on account of civil or 
criminal matters, were formerly highly penal. 

4 . Accusation before a public prosecutor ; dela- 
tion. 

1588 Fraunce Laivicrs Log. i. xii. 53, 1 take a presentment 
.to bee a meere denuntiation of the jurors themselves, or of 
some other officer without any other information. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 210 There are three ways of Proceeding 
in Criminal Causes, viz., by Accusation, Denunciation, and 
Inquisition. • 

- 5 . The action or an act of denouncing as evil ; 
public condemnation or inveighing against. 

1842 JHcch. Mag.WXV I. 6 Denunciation on denuncia- 
tion has been fulminated from the press— and yet the com- 
panies have adhered, .to their life-and-limb-destroying prac- 
tices. 3874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 395 A hot denun- 
ciation of the Scottish claim. 

6. The action of denouncing ( v . 7) a treaty, etc. 
1885 Act 48-9 Viet. c. 49 Sched. Art. xvi, If one of the 
Signatory Powers denounce the Convention, such denunci- 
ation shall have effect only as regards that Power. 

'Denunciative (dAnrns-, dfntrnJVtiv), a. [f. 
L. denuntidt- (see Denunciate) + -ive.] Given 
to or characterized by denunciation ; denunciatory. 
Hence D emr nciatively adv. 

‘a 3626 W. Sclater Three Sermons (1629) 21 It's spoken. . 
Denunciatively, i860 Sat.' Rev. X. 521/2 They must be of 
a denunciative turn of mind, i860 Farrar Language iv. 
(L.), The clamorous, the idle, and the ignorantly denunci- 
ative. 

Denunciator (dtnvns-, dfmrnji^tai). In 5 
denonciatour, 6 denounciator. . [a. F. dinon- 
ciateur (1408 in Hatzf.), nd. L. demmtidtor-cm , 
agent-n. .from denuntidre to denounce.] One who 
denounces or utters denunciations ; a denouncer; 
in Civ. Law : One who lays an information against 
another. 

. 3474 Caxton C A esse in. i. (i860) Eiijb, His accusers^ or 
denonciatours. 1563 Foxe A. «$• hi. 700 a. Concerning 
Wylliaro Lattymer and John Hooper, the pretenced de- 
nounciators of this matter. 1694 Halle Jersey iv. 104 Two 


Denunciators, or Under-Sheriffs. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
210 The Denunciator does not inscribe himself, nor make 
himself a Party in Judgment as the Accuser does. 1833 
Lamb Elia (i860) 402 The denunciators have been fain to 
postpone the prophecy. iB 8 sSPedalorzg Aug. 1125/1 Mr. 
Parnell, the denunciator of evicting landlords. 

Denunciatory (dfnrrns-, d/nu-njiatarij, a. 
[f. L. type *i!enimtiatori-us, f., dcnunlidlor . see 
■prec.’ and -ory.] 

. 1 1 . Of or pertaining to official announcement. 

Letter denunciatory : ai letter or mandate authorizing 
publication or announcement. Obs. 

1726 Ayliffe Parergon 70 All Beadles and Apparitors 
are forbidden . - to denounce or publish any such sentence 
pronounced by Deans and Archdeacons, without the special 
Mandate or Letters Denunciatory of their Masters. 

2 .. Of or pertaining to denunciation; characterized 
by denouncing, accusing, arraigning, condemning. 

1837 Carlyle .Fr. Rex', ir. vr. vilf. Breathless messengers, 
fugitive Swiss, denunciatory Patriots. :866 Geo. Eliot F. 
Holt II. xxii. 112 His talk had been pungent and denunci- 
atory. x866Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 81 Housekeepers are 
intolerant, virulently denunciatory concerning any depar- 
tures from their particular domestic creed. 

Denou’rishment. rare. [De-II. i.] =next. 

3850 Cltamb. Jrnl. XIV. 76 On this hypothesis coffee 
would not nourish, but it would prevent denourishment. 

Denutrition (dfniwtirpu). [See De- I. 6, or 
II. 3.] The opposite to nutrition ; reversal of the 
nutiitive process ; in Med. treatment by deprivation 
of nourishment. Also attrib. 

1876 Bartholonv Mat . Med. (1879) 3 1 From these data we 
are enabled to form an estimate of the amount and kind of 
food necessary to maintain life in those cases of disease in 
which it is desirable to apply the method of denutrition. 
Ibid. 45 The hunger or denutrition cure. 

Deny (dfnar), v. Forms: 4-6 denye, 6-7 
denie, 4- deny ; also 4-5 denoy (0,4-7 denay(e. 
[a. F. dinier (OF. also deneier , -noier, -need) = I r. 
deneyar , denegar , Sp. denegar , It. dinegarc L. 
denegdre , f. De- I; 3 + negdre to say no, refuse, 
deny. In OF. the atonic stem-form was denci-er , 
denoi-er ( \—denegd'rc ), the tonic deni-e ( t—denieie 
dene-gal ) ; by carrying each of these through, 
there arose two forms denci-er ( denoi-er ), deni-er , 
whence ME. deney, den ay (denoy), and deny . By 
16th c. writers, to whom denay was more or less of 
an archaism, it was apparently associated with 
nay : cf. the following : 

3502 Arnolds Chron. (1811)279 Y* state of card ynal, whiche 
was naied and denayed hym by y« Kyng.] 

X. To say ‘no’ to a statement, assertion, doctrine. 

1 . To contradict or gainsay (anything stated or 
alleged) ; to declare to be untrue or untenable, or 
not what it is stated to be. 

a. Const, with simple object (formerly sometimes a person), 
c 1300 K. Alis. 3999 Antiochus saide . . Thow hast denied 

thyself here, c 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 249 pis was 
certified, &sikere on ilk side. Itmyght not be denied, c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth. 111, xii. 81 (Camb. MS.) That may nat be 
denoyed, quod I. c 3400 Apol. Loll. 40 He li^h, fat. -denaip 
hat, & affermijj fa contrarx. 1509 Barclay Shyp cf Folys 
(1570) 27 And woorthy they were, what man can it denay? 
[rime betray], x 548 Hall Chron. Intrpd. 2 b, Deniyng fiersly 
al the other new invencions alleged and proponed to his 
charge, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xlvi. 7 But the defendant doth 
that plea deny. X749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. xi, Jones 
could not deny the charge. 1846 Trench Mirac. Introd. 
(1862) 73 Hume does not, .absolutely deny the possibility of 
a miracle. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 207 You may have 
to deny your words. 

fig. 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 63 The Duke was set at the 
very end crossedegged like a Taylour, but his fierce aspect 
and bravery denied that title. 

b. Const, with that and clause, or obj. and ittfin. (after 
Lat.); formerly also with simple ittfin. Formerly some- 
times with negative or but in the clause. 

3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3572 Men shuld not denye. .J>at 
fa saules of fam fat er dede here Of payn may relesed be. 
C1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. v. 49, I denye fat fake Jung be 
good h^t anoyeh hym fat hah it. Ibid. m. x. 88 It may nat 
ben denoyed pat hilke goode nc is. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 44, 

I denoy me not to have seid fa. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
II., 180 The chefare.. noman may denyene. Is not made 
in Braban. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. II. 772 No man 
denieth..but that your grace.. were most necessary about 
your children. 1542 Udall tr. Erasm. ApopJith. 157 b Deny- 
ing jhe arte of geometrie .. to bee to veraye litle use or 
purpose. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Cotiv , 11. (1586) 49, 

I denie not but that there have bene amongst us . . mame 
corrupt customes. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie nt. xix. 
(Arb.) 218 Then is a picture not denaid. To be a muet Poesie. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 157 Taxing the poore king 
of treason, who denied to the death not to know of any 
such matter. 3665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 310, I 
cannot deny but it [rice] is a solid grain. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
clifte Rom. Forest x. You can't deny that your father is 
cruel. 18x8 Cruise Digest /ed. 2) II.4T4, I beg leave to 
deny this to be law. 1871 Morley Voltaire 14 It is hard 
to deny that St. Bernard was a good man. 

C- absol. 

1382 Wvclif Gen. xviii. 15 Sara denyede, seiynge, I I0W3 
not. C1440 Promp. Parv. 118 Denyyn or naytyn. iiego, 
denego . c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5644 Ilk man for him 
self denyed. 15.. ? Dunbar Frciris of Bcrxvik 3S3 Scho 
saw it wes no bute for to deny. 

2 . Logic. The opposite of affirm; to assert the 
contradictory of (a proposition). 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. iti. 63 And {!] grantis, he sayd, 
he antecedens; Bot I deny fa consequent 1593 Shaks. 
Tstv Gent. 1. i. 84 Sf. Nay. that I can deny by a circum- 
stance. Pro. It shall goehard but ile proue it by another, j 


1596 — i Hen. IV, 11. iv, 544, I deny your Maior. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 11. i. Schol., Let +A be to be multiplied 
into B — C; then because -f- A is not affirmed of all B, but 
only of a part of it, whereby it exceeds C, therefore AC 
must remain denied, 1725 Watts Logic in. ii. §2 If the 
middle term be denied of either part of the conclusion, it 
•may shew that the terms of the conclusion disagree, but it 
.can never shew that they agree. 1866 T. Fowler Deduct. 
Logic (1869) z to If we affirm the antecedent, we must affirm 
the consequent, or, if we deny the consequent, we must deny 
the antecedent ; but, if we deny the antecedent or affirm the 
consequent, no conclusion can be drawn. 

3 . To refuse to admit the truth of (a doctrine or 
tenet); to reject asuntnie or unfounded ; the oppo- 
site of assert or maintain. 

1636 Prynnc Anti-Arniin. 137 This were to deny either 
the vniuersality or the equality of originall corruption. 3643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 20 That doctrine of Epicurus, 
that denied the Providence of God, was no Atheism. .Those 
that heretofore denied the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 494 To deny the 
Resurrection of Christ. 1733 Berkeley Tk. Vision rind. 
§6 They who deny the Freedom and Immortality of the 
soul in effect deny its being. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
xxvi. (1866) II. 58 Those who still denied the apparition of 
ghosts. 

b. ‘To refuse to admit the existence of; to reject 
as rion-existent or unreal. • 

1623 Burton Aitat. Mcl. 1. ii. § 1. iii. (1676)33/1 Many 
deny Witches at all, or (say] if there be any, they can do 
no harm. 1879 Standard 29 Nov. 5/4 The Albanian League, 
so often denied, has again been proved to have a real ex- 
istence, 

- II. To say ‘no’ to the claims of. 

4 . To , refuse to recognize or acknowledge (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims ; to disown, disavow, repudiate, 


1 enounce. 

C1340 Cursor M. 20873 (Trin.) Denyjnge he [Petur] feL 
wepynge he ros. 3382 Wyclip Luke xii. 0 Forsoth he that 
schal denye me bifor men, schat be denyed bifore theaungelL 
of God. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 45 fare denyed Petre 
oure Lord. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 16 l’hay that denisz thair 
dettis and wil noth pay thair crediturs. 1583 Stanyhurst 
AEtieis 11. (Arb.) 46, I wyl not deny my Greecian ofspring. 
3604 Jas. I Counterbl. (Arb.) ico Why do we not denie God 
and adore the Deuili, as they doe ? 1622 Wither .57. Peter's 
Day , For if thy great apostle said He would not thee denie, 
Whom he that very night denayd, On what shall we relie? 
3726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 232 Some of his 
men.. happening to be taken separately, he denied them, 
and suffered eight of them to be hanged as pyrates. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 176 He could not deny his own 
hand and seal. 1867'FREEMAN Norm. Conq. (1876) I. v. 289 
Swegen, the godson of Casar, had denied his faith. 

b. with complemental obj. or phrase. (Often blending 
with 3 b.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. jv. i ii. 119 Thou for whom loue 
would sweare. . And denie himselfe for loue. 3595 — John 
i. ii. 251 Hast thou denied thy selfe a Faulconbridge? 3634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 123 Letters of Credence signed by 
the King. .who. .denied them for true. 


III. To say ‘no’ to a request or proposal, or 
to him who makes it ; to refuse. 

5 . To refuse or withhold (anything asked for, 
claimed or desired) ; to refuse to give or grant. 

£-1374 Chaucer Troylusu. 1489 Deiphebus. .Come hire to 
preye..To holde hym on fa morwe companye At dyner, 
which she wolde not denye. 3494 Fabyan Chron. I. cc. (R.', 
He asked a great summe of money of Seynt Edmundes 
landes, whiche the rulers denayed. c 1590 Marlowe Faust. 
(Rtldg.)g8/i Not to deny The just requests of those that 
wish him well. 3628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 268, I will 
denay No more obedience then by law I may. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. I. 222 Trees their Forrest-fruit deny’d. 1725 
Pope Odyss. in. 331 The royal dame his lawless suit deny d. 
<33839 Praed Poems /1864) II. x6i Thou art very bold to 
take What we must still deny. 

b. Const, fa.) To deny a thing to a person, or ( b .) a per- 
son a thing. The latter connects this with sense 6 ; but the 
personal object was here originally dative, while^ there it 
appears to be accusative. In the passive either object inay 
be made subject. 

(a.) 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vl. xii. ( 3495 ) 
Auctoryte of techynge and soueraynte is graunted to men 
and denyed to wymmen. 1509 Barclay Shypof Folys (1874' 
I. 3 To vs may no hauen in Englonde be denayd. 

Fishfr Fun. Sernt. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 297 Mete 
and drynke was denyed to none of them. 16x0 Shaks. 
Timon iv. iii. 537 Giue to dogges What thou denyest to men. 
3732 Steele Sped. No. 278 T 2 You will not deny your 
Adv ice to a distressed Damsel. 3875 Jowett Plato ( ctJ . V 
V. 73 Experience will not allow us to deny a P» 3 ^ c 10 f 

(b.) c 3340 Cursor M. 1586 (Fairf.) He wende fat god.^f 
mi}t walde deny ham heyuen bnjt. J57 6 P/f co 5‘ ' nn - 
ntene (Arb.) 95 To denay His own deare child an 
lawe The tiling that both did pray. 3593 Shaks.- 
1. iii. 307 Then let him be denay ’d the 
H. Lawrence Some Considcrat.fi No N tedium 

the premises will deny me this, That (etc.)- Merchants cr 
tr. Seldens Mare Cl. 3 It U unjust to d«w ^ 

Strangers the benefit of Port, Pro visio , (,£67)424 All 

Nation.. *141 P““je^^doJ?nThVlif e . 

the consolations of fame o etc M denied it, 

t86 3 H. Cox /ns/,/, m. vn. £ £ ef pa b1ic expend!- 

proper control over an important 
tore. 

c. .As-, (predicated of th £?!; AV Ernn/tr.n ;S Finding r.o 

163a J Hay»a»d fine ede^ cf his dama-k 

armour that, .dented A'<teep»ildente«.'vhove 


; of human thing 1 denie* to 


*?74 6. ..6 

fey, of Mvertv.. would hat e denied them 


Theirlthe Friars'] vow of poverty 
the possession of bocks. 
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6. To say ( no * to, to refuse (a person who makes 
a request or demand) ; *f* to reject (a candidate). 

c 1340 Gaiu. <5- Gr. Knt. 1493 For durst I not do, lest 
I denayed were. Ibid. 1497 }if any were so vilanous 
yow denaye wolde. c 1400 Destr . Troy 7097 He denyet 
hym anon with a nait wille. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lxxxv. 405 
(Add. MS.), I may not denye you of that ye aske. 1591 
Greene Maiden's Dream f The poor were never at their need 
denaid. a 1592 H. Smith Servt. (1637) 508 A number that 
will denie a poore body of a pennie. 1676 Wood Life{ Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 31. 338 Richard Healy .. stood for Bachelor of 
Arts and was denied. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 141 In 
his Beauty’s Pride; When Youth and Love are hard to be 
deny’d. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. in. This is but 
a shallow pretence to deny me. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg., 
Village Church , Firmly to deny The tempter, though his 
power is strong. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. Jmls. I. 256 
Where everybody begs, everybody, as a general rule, must 
be denied. 

7 . To deny oneself : to withhold from oneself, or 
refrain from, the gratification of desire ; to practise 
self-denial, self-renunciation, or self-abnegation. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xvi. 24 3*f eny man wole cume after 
me, denye he hym self, and takehis crosse, and sue me. 
c J450 tr. De Imitationc m. xxxvii. 107 Sonne, f> ou maist 
not haue parfit liberte, but jx>u denye piself utterly. 2827 
Keble Chr. Y., Morning xiv, Room to deny ourselves, 
t 8. To refuse to do ( be , or suffer) anything. Obs. 

(Formerly sometimes with negative clause, and ellintically 
with pronominal substitute {it, ’which, etc.) for itifinl). 

<11400 Pistill 0/ Susan 140 gif Jkju pis neodes deny. 
c 1400 Ywaine 4- Gaw. 80 Ne for us denyd noght for to 
rise, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 85 The king sent vnto 
her onis, tuyes, tbries, and she denied not to come. 1577- 
87 Holinshed C/tron. I. 103A They flatlie denied to -doo 
anie of these things. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 180 If 
she denie to wed. 1647 May Hist. Pari. it. iii. 34 The King 
denied to give any other Answer. 1725 Butler Servt. vii. 
(1726) 125 He absolutely denyed to curse Israel. 1781 Crabbe 
Poems , Library , Why then denies the studious man to share 
Man’s common good. 

absol. 1805 Scott Last Minst r. n. xxix, And how she 
blushed, and how she sighed, And, half consenting, half 
denied, And said that she would die a maid, 
f 9 . To refuse permission to, not to allow ; to for- 
bid {to do anything, the doing of it). Obs. or arch. 

a x$33 Ld. Berners Huoji lxxxiv. 264 (He] herde how 
Gerarde offred to goo . .how he had denyed hym to go. 1588 
Siiaks. 7x7. A. 11. iii. 174 One thing more, That woman- 
hood denies my tongue to tell. 1593 — Rich. II, 11. iii. 129, 

I am denyde to sue my Liuerie here. 3614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 1. 176 This place denieth dispute. 1642 Chas. I Anno. 
Declar. Both Houses 1 July 55 Inforced..to deny a good 
Law, for an ill Preamble, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. x. (1691) 
x 16 The Laws denying Strangers to Purchase. 17x5-20 Pope 
Iliad xvi. 463 Patroclus shakes his lance, but fate denies. 
*759 Johnson Rasselas xiv, You may deny me to accompany 
you, but cannot hinder me from following, 
f 10 . To refuse to take or accept. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. vii. 57 What were those three, The 
which thy profired curtesie denayd? 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 
11. i. 204 If you. .denie his offer’d homage. 1691 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 362 Dr. Beveridge did lately denie the 
bishoprick of Bath and Wells. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvil. 78 
Their false addresses gen’rous he aeny’d. 

11 . f a. To refuse admittance to (a visitor) ; to 
be ‘ not at home ’ to. (Akin to 6 .) Obs. 

1596 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 544 If you will deny the 
Shcrife, so: if not, let him enter. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 89 p 9 When he is too well to deny Company, and too 
ill to receive them. *736 Swift Proposal , etc. Wks. 1824 
VII. 373 At doors where they expect to be denied. 

"b. To refuse access to (a person visited) ; to 
announce as ( not at home *. (Akin to 5.) 

'665 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 44, 1 was at Gasington 
to speake with Mrs. H. . . but she denied her selfe. 1689 
Ibid. III. 317, I inauir’d after him;, he denied himself. 
17x1. Steele Sped. No. 96 p 8 Denying my Lord to im- 
pertinent suitors and my Lady to unwelcome visitants, 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. v. ii, He is now in the house, 
though the servants are ordered to deny him. 1889 Trollope 
Ph . Finn (Tauchn. ed.) III. 76, I had told the servant to 
deny me. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI I. 614/2 When a debtor 
keeps house and denies himself to a creditor. 

^Deny, sb.l Obs. Also denay(e. [a. F. dJni, 
OF. desni ; also denoi t dr.snoy : from stem of denier 
to Deny, orig. denei-er , denoi-er.'] Act of denying. 

1 . Denial, contradiction of a statement; negation. 

*535 Jove A Pol. Tindate (Arb.) 6 The Saduceis in denying 

the lyre aftir this, denied by the same denye but only those 
two. 

2 . Refusal (of what is asked, offered, etc.). 

1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 6 Their chefe lordshippes & 
londes principall . . Unto the clergye they gaue . . Which 10 
receiuc without cxcepcion The courteous clergy made no 
denay. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvi. xxv.(R.\ Of mild denaies, 
of tender scomes, of sweet Repulses, ifiox Shaks. Twel. N. 
it. iv. 127 My loue can giue no place, bide no denay. 16x1 
Sylvester Du Bart as it.lv. Schisme (1641) 218/1 Yet me 
no Threats, nor give them flat Denies. . 1622 Rowlands 
Good Heroes 35 The second widow gaue him the denie. 

+ Do’ny^ denye, ii.- Obs. ran-', [a. OF. 
i!c inn 1 , deenf, deaf, mod.F. doyemtl, orig. OF. 
deienct I., decanal-us . J = Deanery. 

[1292 Britton 11. xvil. 5 6 Slcum dene ou thresorie ou 
chaunteric.] 1340 Avetik 42 Dyngnetes of holi cherche, asc 
bvct» bissopriches, abbayes, ol»cr denye* (F. deenrz]. 

Denying (dlharig), vbl. sb. [f. Deny y. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Deny; denial, refusal, 
abnegation. 

ri4so tr. De Ivtitaticr.e h. lx, No better remedie | an 
parience fedenyeng of myself in he wille of god. 1483 CViM. 
. I «£/. 95 A Dcniynge. akt icacio . . ahiegncio. . ttegacio. 1525 
f.D. Berners Fret'u. 11 . cci. fcxcvii.]6r3 There demaundcs 


and denyenges were longe a debatyng. 1592 W vrley 
Amtorie 90 He sent me the denaying. 1785 Paley Mor. 
Philos. (x8i8) 1. 184 There are falsehoods which are not lies . . 
as.. a servant’s denying his master. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 340 Not at all of universal 
denying, nor of universal doubting. 

Denying,///. a. [-ing-.] That denies. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 117 He was accounted 
sparing, giving rather than denying. 1874 Morley Com- 
promise (1886) 190 The controversial and denying humour. 

Hence Denyingly adv., in a way that denies or 
refuses. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 51 May shakes 
her graceful head denyingly. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 336 
How hard you look and how denyingly I 
t Deny’te, v. Obs. rare. [app. associated with 
Deny, and Nayte, Nyit, to deny.] = Deny v. 

c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) 56 Say we haue togethir 
bene, I hope fulle wele he haue me sene. He wille hitte 
neuyr denyte [ rimes tite, quite]. 

Deobstrrrct, v. [f. ppl. stem deobs/ruct -, of 
mod.L. type *deobstrtiere : see Deobstruent, Ob- 
struct. Cf. mod.F. dtsobstruer (Tissot 1778).] 
trails. To clear of obstruction. 

1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. 11. vi. (17x2) 57 Hypericon. .is 
a singular good Wound-herb, as useful also for de-obstruct- 
ing the pores of the Body. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. 
Popery Pref., To de-obstruct the passages of necessary truth. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 274 Such as carry off the 
Freces and Mucus, deobstruct the Mouths of the Lacteals. 
Hence Deobstrtrcted, DeoBstru’cting ppl. 
adjs . ; also Deohstru'ction sb. [F. disobstruction ], 
the action of decbstructing ; Deofcstru'ctive a. 
[in F. dtsobstmetif ], having the quality of deob- 
strocting ; deobstruent. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Fre art's Arc/iit. Ep. Ded. o The de- 
obstruction of Encounters. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 432 For 
rendering it more de-obstructive. 1702 Sir J. Floyer ibid. 
XXIII. 1169 Both in its discussing quality and deobstruct- 
ing. 1757 Johnstone ibid. L. 548 From the de-obstructed 
duct. 1782 Elphinston Martial iii. xlvii. 153 But, above 
all, the deobstructive beet. 

Deobstruent (d/jp-bstrmmt), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. mod.L. type deobstruent-em (pr. pple. of *de- 
obstrucre), modern f. De- I. 6 + obsiruere to ob- 
struct. Cf. mod.F. d^sohs truant (Tissot 1778).] 

A. adj. That removes obstructions by opening 
the natural passages or pores of the body. 

17x8 Quincy Compt. Disp. 81 A subtile detergent Oil, 
which makes them universally deobstruent and opening. 
1830 Lindley Hat. Syst. Bot. 65 Valuable on account of its 
aperient, deobstruent, and cooling properties. 

B. sb. A deobstruent medicine or substance. 

a 1691 Boyle Whs. V. 118 (R) A diaphoretic, a deob- 
struent, a diuretic. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 403 They gave 
her also Vomitives and Deobstruents. 1844 T. J. Graham 
Dorn. Med. 14 As an alterative and deobstruent, .it [calomel] 
is employed., in indolent inflammation of the liver. 

+ Deo’btnrated, pa. pple. Obs. [De- I. 6.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Deobturated, shut or stopped 
from. Dr. Charlfeton] in his Physiologia. 

t DeO’CCate. Obs. rare [f. L. deoccare to 
harrow in, f. De- I. 1 + occdre to harrow.] 

1623 Cockeram, Dcoccate, to harrow, or clod the Land, 
t Deo’cular, a. Obs. [f. L. de- privative (cf. 
De- I. 6, II. 3) + octilus eye, ocularis of the eyes ; 
cf. L. deformis shapeless, deprandis without dinner, 
fasting.] Not using the eyes ; blind. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 22 It is a deocular error. Ibid. x. 
506 Zetland, and the adjacent Iles^ there; have found such 
a sting of deoccular government within these few yeares. 

Deo’culate, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
ecu I- us eye -f -ate 3.] irans . To deprive of eyes, 
or of eyesight. 

1816 Lamb Let. to Wordsworth, Final Mem. I. 188 
Dorothy, I hear, has mounted spectacles ; so you have de- 
oculated two of your dearest relations in life. 


~ ^ w 1/un.miy. |_»l. UCC'MUNUC, 

med.(Ang!o-)L. dccdandttm, i.e. Deo danditm th: 
is to be given to God.] A thing forfeited < 
to be given to God ; spec, in Eng. Law, a pe: 
sonal. chattel which, having been the immedial 
occasion of the death of a human being, was give 
to God as an expiatory offering, i.e. forfeited 1 
the Crown to be applied to pious uses, e.g. to 1 
distributed in alms. (Abolished in 1846.) 

1 1292 Britton i. ii._ § 14 Volumsausi qe Je vessel et quant < 
leynr serra trov <5 soil prise cum deodande et enroulc par 
Corouner.] 1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford ; 
^ he . . Chauncelor. .shall have dcodands. X529M0RE Dyalo. 
m. wks. 235/2 The kynges almovgners, to whome tj 
goodes of such men as kyll themselfe be appoimted by tl 
lawc .. as deodandes to be geuen in almes. 1613 Sir i 
riNCH Law (1636.) 214 If a man being vpon a Cart carryii 
raggots. .fall downeby the moouing of one of the horses 
the Cart, and die of it; both that and all the other hors 
,n *bc Cart, and the Cart it selfe, are forfeit. And these a 
f?i 1 1627 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886; II. 2: 

LA] boat .. being forfeited to me for a deodant. 171 
Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 42 The Sinners did u 
queath ihe<;e Estates.. to Ecclesiastical Locusts and Cate 
pillars, calling them Deodands, or given to God, that’s tl 
y nest- craft Word. 1755 Gent I. Mag XXV. 232 Tl 
inquest.. brought in their verdict accidental death byano 
and found the ox a deodand. 176^ Blackstone Comm. 
302 If a man falls from a boat or ship in fresh water, and 
drowned, it hath been said, that the vessel and cargo are i 
strictness of law a deodand. 1827 Gent!. Mag. XCVII. 1 
*3 Apprehensive that the diamonds, if they entered tl 


church, might be claimed as a deodand to the altar. 1845 
Stephen Lazos Etig. II. ssr. 2882 Times 3 Aug. 7/4 Reo- 
dands are also things of the past. 

. b. loosely. The amount to be forfeited as the 
value of a deodand. 

1831 Trelawny A dv. Younger Son I. 58 The master with- 
out appealing to me, laid a deodand on the gun. 1838 Meek. 
Mag. XXIX. 368 The jury levy' a deodand of/1500, upon 
the boiler or steam engine of the Victoria. 1842 Ibid. 
XXXVI. 6 Deodand after deodand has been imposed by 
honest and indignant juries. ^ ' 

II Deodar (dfodai). Also in mod.L. form deo* 
dara (df^daTa). [a. Hindi de'oddr, dewdan- 
Skr. deva-ddra divine tree, tree or limber of the 
gods. (The name occurs already in Avicenna 
c 1030 diuddr . It is given in various 

parts of India to other trees besides this with which 
it has come into Europe.)] 

A sub-species of cedar ( Cedrus Libani , var. Dec- 
dara), a large tree closely allied to the cedar of 
Lebanon, found Dative in the Western Himalayas 
from Nepal to Afghanistan, and now largely grown 
as an ornamental tree in England. The wood is of 
extreme durability. 

(1804 Gott in Roxb. Flora Indica III. 652 The only 
account I can give you of the Devdar pine is from, .enquiries 
. .made of the natives. 1814 W. Roxburgh Hort. Bengal 
69 Pinus Deodara. Hindoostani, Deva-daroo. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 34/r Abies Deodara, the Sacred Indian Fir. The 
Hindoos call it the Devadara or God-tree, and ‘hold it in 
a sort of veneration.] 1842 P. J. Selby Brit. Forest Tree: 
539 The timber of the deodar employed in buildings, 1871 
Sat. Rev. 29 Apr. 53 A ton of deodar seeds was ordered 
from India, and twelve hundred pounds' worth of deodar 
plants stuck into a heathy bank. 2884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 370, I afterwards planted a deodara on the lawn. 

+ Deodate (drods't), sb. and a. Obs. [ad. L. 
tied datum given to God : in sense 2, taken as = 
tl ded datum given by God.] 

A. sb. 1 . A thing given to God. 

*71600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xxii. § 4 Their Corban .. 
wherein that blessed widows deodate was laid up. 

2 . A thing given by God, a gift from God. 

<1 1633 G. Herbert in Walton 7.7/^(1670)65 All my Tythcs 
and Church-dues are a deodate from Thee, O my God. 

B. adj. Given by God. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes tv. 248, I gather’d up the Deo- 
date good Gold. 

Deodorant (df|PU-dorant>, sb. [Formed as if 
from a L. *deodordnt-em, pr. pple. of *dcodorart, 
f. odor-em smell, Odour, on analogy of deccloran : 
see Be- I. 6. (The long o is taken over from 
odour : cf. next.)] A substance or preparation that 
destroys the odour of fetid effluvia, etc. ; a deodorizer. 

18 69 Roscoe Stem. Chau. 1 oO Employed as a disinfectant 
and deodorant. 

Deodorize (dr,pu dorsiz), v. [f. De- II. 1 +b. 

odor Odour + -1ZE.] Irani. To deprive of odour, 
esp. of offensive or noisome odour ; to take away 
the (bad) smell of. Also^/f?. 

1858 Sat. Rc7>. V. 632/1 To defecate and deodorize /be 
sewage of London. 2870 Observer > 13 N ov., Liquid portions 
of the sewage, .when deodorised being allowed to flow awav- 
Jig. 1863 Sat. Rest. 203 Sin and wickedness are careful!) 
deodorised now-a-days before they can get into print. 

Hence Deo’dorized, Deo’dorizing ///• dj*-' 
also Deodoriza tion, removal of (bad) smell. 

__ 1856 Engineer II. 671/3 (Sewage of towns) The deodoris- 
ing system has. .achieved a perfect success at Leicester. 
Ibid. 672/1 Deodorisation, in its practical sense, does no 
simply mean the removal of offensive smell, but the purifies' 
tion of the water by the abstraction of all extraneous matter. 
£1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 97/1 A bleaching and deoaor- 

ising agent. 2875 H. C. Wood Theretp. (1879) 226 0 ' 

odorized tincture of opium. 1876 Harley Mat. Mea . *79 
The essential properties of chlorinated compounds are bleacn* 
ing and deodorising. 

peo’dorizer. [f. Deodorize + -er.] Some- 
thing that deodorizes ; a deodorizing agent. 

1849 J. F. Johnston Exper. Agric. 265 both as a ’ 
ammonia, and as a deodoriser or remover of smells. *69* 
Pall Mall G. 7 Sept, 2/1 The deodorizer is run throug 
six-inch pipe to the great sewer. 

Deol, -ful, ohs. forms of Dole, Doleful.^ 
t Deo’nerate, v. Obs. [f. L. deonerdre to 
disburden, f. De- 1 . 6 4- onerdre to load, onus, entf 
load.] trails. To disburden. , .. 

1623 Cockeram, Deonerate , to unload. x6S r 
Ghost 80 To deonerate and disburden the body 01 


excrementall part of meat and food. rf , 

Deontological (d»,pntfllp-d3ikal), a. I 1 - 
Deontology + -ic + -al.] Of, pertaining to* or 
according to deontology. .. , 

*7 1831 Bentiiam Deontology (1834) I. i. 20 Let the m0 ^ 3 t , c 
regard the great Deontological Law, as steadily a 
Turnsole looks upon the Sun. 2867 J. H. Srm-1. » j 
Schwegler's Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 129 The special theoO 
ethical action was completely elaborated by the inters 
who were thus the founders of all deontological 

Deontologist (df-pntp'lod^ist). [f. p^°j 

LOG-Y + -ist.J One who treats of deontology. 

a 1832 Bentham Deontology (1834* I. ii. 27 
dominions of the Legislator from those of the Dcontoi *. 

Deontology (d<-pntf>-lod,2i). [f. Gr. Mor, o<° 
that which is binding, duty (neuter of pr. TP"", 
5 ef it is binding, it behoves) + -l.cyia difconrfe-J 



DEOPERCULATE. 


. DEPANCE. 


The science of duty; that branch of knowledge 
which deals with moral obligations ; ethics. 

1826 Bentham in West. Rev, VI. 448 Ethics has received 
the more expressive name of Deontology, a 1832 Deon - 
tologyi, 1834) I. ii. 28 Deontology or Private Ethics, may be 
considered the science by which happiness is created out of 
motives extra-legislatorial. _ 1868 Gladstone Jins, Mundi 
vit. (1870) 214 A system which may be called one of deonto- 
logy, or that which ought to be, and to be done. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s. v., Medical deontology , the duties and rights of 
medical practitioners. 

Deoperculate (dfippoukitrlet), a. Bot. [f. 
De- I. 6 + L. operadatus, pa. pple. of opercttlare 
to cover with a lid : see Opekcclate.] Having 
lost the operculum : see also quots. 

i8fiS Treas. Bot., Deoperculate, a term used in describing 
mosses, when the operculum will not separate spontaneously 
from the spore-cases. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dcoperculcitc. . 
Also, without an operculum. 

Deope'rculate, v. Bot. [See prec. and 
-ate 3 .J intr. To shed the operculum. 

Mod. Liverworts with deoperculating capsules. 

f Deoppilate (dz^-pil^t), v. Med. Obs. [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oppilate : in mod. medical L. deoppi- 
lare, f. L. oppildre to stop up.] traits , To free 
from obstruction ; absol. to remove obstructions. 

1620 Venncr Via Recta vii. 134 It . . deoppilateth. or yn- 
stoppeth the veines. 1710 T. Fuller Pharttt. Extemp, 214 
For Raisins of the Sun .. deoppilate more than Malaga. 
I bid, 42: Aperitives ought to. .deoppilate the Interstices. 

So Deo'ppilant 'a., that removes obstructions; 
Deoppila’tion, the removal of obstructions ; De- 
o ppilative a., tending to Temove obstructions, de- 
obstruent; sb. a medicine or drug having this 
quality. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 31 Cordiall and deoppilatiue 
medicines. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxii. 165 
It becomes effectuall in deopilations. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. 
Coinpit. vm. 313 An excellent deoppilative. 1712 tr.' Panel's 
Hist. Drugs I. 162 It is an universal Digestive and Deop- 
pilative. 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex. 264 Aperient, deob- 
struent, deoppilant ; applied to medicines. 1862 Marsh 
Eng. Lang. 89 To produce that salutary deopilation of the 
spleen which the French hold to be so serviceable to the 
health of sedentary gentlemen. 

Deor, obs. form of Dear, Deer. 

+ DeO*rdinate, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. deordi- 
ndi-us, f. De- 1.6 + ordindtus ordered. A doublet 
of disordinatei] Perverted from the natural order ; 
inordinate. 

1623 T. AilesBury Serm. (1624) 13 The Idolatry consisted 
. .in the deordinate intent of the Sacrifice™. 1720 Welton 
Suffer, Son of God II. xxiv. 641 The Principles of a Deordin- 
ate and Excessive Self-Love. 

t Deo'rdinate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. verbal type 
*deordindre : see prec. and -ate 3 5.] trans. To 
pervert from the natural order. 

1688 Norris Theory Love 11. ii. 107 A sensual pleasure 
deordinated from the end. .for which it was designed. 

Deordination (dz'ip-idin^-Jan), Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. med.L. deordindtidn-em (Du Cange), 
n. of action f. verbal type *deordindre (It. disordi - 
nare, OF. desordener ) to disorder, f. De- I. 6 + 
ordindre to order, ordin-em order. A doublet of 
disordinalion .] 

1 . Departure from or violation of order, esp. of 
moral order ; disorder. 

1596 Bell Surv. Popery in. ix. 378 The guilte and the 
deordination. 1635 Sibbes Soules Confl. xii. § 3. 166 This 
sheweth us what a wonderfull deordinaiion and disorder is 
brought upon mans nature. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. 
Popery i. (1686) 90 She refuses to run into the same excess 
of riot and de-ordination. x688 Norris Theory Lox>e n. ii. 
101 Adeordination from the end of Nature. 1891 Manning 
in Dublin Re v. July 157 It denotes an abuse, an excess, a 
de-ordination in human society. 

2 . Departure from ordinary or normal condition, 
as in physical deformity, decomposition, etc. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies hi. iii. 472 A Token of the Dis- 
solution, and as it were the Deordination of the Compound. 
Ibid. in. iv. 505 Under these years, the same Deordination 
is found in Animals, Lambs, Hares, Calves. 

Deore, obs. form of Dear a. and adv. 
De-organize, de-orientalize : see De- II. 1. 
Deorling, deoreling, early ff. Darling. 

|j Deo*rsum, adv. nonce-use. [L.= downwards.] 
Downward. 

1770 J. Clubbe Physiognomy 19 There is the same stupidity 
. .the same deorsum tendency in the one as in the other. 
DeorwurSe, vnr. Dear-worth a. Obs. precious. 
+ Deo'sculate, v. Obs. rare — [f. L. de- 
os cu lari to kiss warmly or affectionately, f. De- I. 3 
+ oscitl&rt to kiss.] 'To kiss affectionately. Hence 
*f*2)eosciila'tioii, kissing. 

1623 Cockehw , Deosculatc, to kiss sweetly. 1658 Phillips, 
Deosculation , a kissing with eagernesse. a 1699 Stillingfl. 
(J.), Acts of worship required to be performed to images, 
viz. processions, genuflections, thurifications, and deoscula- 
tions. 1755 Amory Memoirs 440 note. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lat. Did. (Morell) 1, Deosculation, oscnlatlo. 
De-ossify, -fication: see De- II. 1. 
Deoxidate (dtip’ksidc't), v. Chem. Also S-9 
deoxy-. [f. De- II. 1 + Oxidate v .] trans. To 
reduce from the state of an oxide, to remove the 
oxygen from (an oxide or other compound) ; intr. 
to undergo deoxidation. Hence Decrxidated 
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ppl. a.; Deo*xidating ppl.a ., causing or suffering 
deoxidation. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Coutrib. Phys. + Med. Knowl. 
73 Phosoxygen is produced, and the metals deoxydated. 
1808 — in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 90 Dark brown matter was 
separated at the deoxydating surface. i8ox Hatchett in 
Phil. Trans. XCII. €6 The white oxide, .may be deoxidated 
to a certain degree. 1837 R. Bede Pract. Client . 10 The 
latter [flame of a blow-pipe] is called oxidating, the former 
deoxidating. 

Deoxidation (d/jpksidii+Jbn). [n. 0 f action f. 
prec. vb.] The removal of oxygen from an oxide 
or other compound. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Coni rib. Phys. <$■ Med. 
Knowl. 70 It is necessary that the temperature of de- 
oxydation be greater than that of oxydation. 1801 Wol- 
laston in Phil. Trans. XCI. 430 The pile of Volta decom- 
poses^ water, and produces other effects of oxidation and 
de-oxjdation.* 1883 G. Allen in Nature 8 Mar. 430 The 
function of a leaf is the absorption of carbonic acia from 
the air, and its deoxidation under the influence of sunlight. 

Deo’xidator. [agent-n. f. Deoxidated. : see 
-OR.] A deoxidating agent or apparatus. 

c 1885 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 396/2 The charcoal is em- 
ployed as a deoxidator. 

Deoxidize (d/ip’ksidaiz), v. Chem. Also 9 
deoxyd-. [f. De- II. 1 + Oxidize.] = Deoxidate. 

1794 [see Deoxidizing below}. 1800 Henry Epit. Client. 
(1808) 50 Its action is. .exerted in de-oxidizing bodies. 1810 
— Eleni. Chem. (1826) I. 533 The silica, also .. is partly de- 
oxidized. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 357 
Whether disinfectants act by oxidising, or by deoxidising. 

Hence Deo*xidizedj^/. a., Decxidizing///. a. 
and vbl. sb. ; also Deoxi&iza'tion, Deo'xidize- 
ment, Deo*xidi2er. 

1794 Cr. Adams Nat. <$• Exf>. Philos. I. App. 527 The de- 
oxidizing power of the solar rays. 1805 Lane in Phil. 
Trans. XCV. 282 The deoxidising property of light. 1847 
Craig, Dcoxydization , deoxydation. c x86o Faraday 
Forces Nat. vi. 200 note, A colourless deoxidised indigo. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. ji. vm. § 70 Animals, in some 
of their minor processes, are probably de-oxidizers. 1877 
W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. iv. 279 Due to some de- 
oxidizing process. 

Deoxygenate (d»Vksidgene't), v. Chem. [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oxygenate v.) trans. To deprive 
of (free) oxygen ; also = Deoxidate, Deoxidize. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 150 By deoxygenating the vitriolic 
contained in the Epsom salt. 1804 T. Trotter Drunkenness 
iii. 58 Alkohol certainly deoxygenates the blood in some 
degree. 1 808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 336 
Potassium may partially de-oxygenate the earths. 

Hence Deoxyeenated ppl. <z., Deoxygenating- 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Deoxygenation. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Coni rib. Phys. + Med. 
Knowl. 86 A deoxygenated atmosphere. 1803 — in Phil. 
Trans. XCI II. 271 The deoxygenation of skin. 1832 Bab- 
bage Econ. hi anu f. xxiii. (ed. 3) 239 An oxygenating or a 
deoxygenating flame. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. 
Phys. Sc. xxiv. (1849)224 The most refrangible extremity of 
the spectrum has an oxygenizing power and the other that 
of deoxygenating. 1878 Foster Phys. it. i. § 2. 2x0 The 
ordinary deoxygenation of the blood. 

Deoxygenize (dripdcsidjensiz), v. Chem. [f. 
De- II. 1 + Oxygenize ta] = Deoxygenate. 

x88i GUnther in Encycl. Brit. XII. 687/1 Until the air is 
so much deoxygenized as to render a renewal of it neces- 
sary. 

Deozonize, to deprive of ozone: see De- II. 1. 

Dep, obs. f. Deep ; (dep.) abbrev. of Deputv. 

+ Depa*ct, ppl. a. Obs . [ad. L. de pact -us, pa. 
pple. of depangcre to drive down, fix into the 
ground, etc.] Fixed down, fastened. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey’s Chirurg. XL .yx. (1678) 293 If 
the Weapon be so depact and fastned in a Bone that you 
cannot drive it forth on the other side. 

Depaganize, depantheonize : see De- II. 1. 

+ Depai*nt, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Depaint vi] 
Painting, pictorial representation. 

1594 Zephcria xvii. in Arb. Gamier V. 73 How shall I deck 
my Love in love’s habiliment And her embellish in a right 
depaint ? 

t Depai‘Ht, Ppl . a. Obs. Forms : 3-4. depeint, 
4-5 -peynt, 4-6 -paynt, 6 depaint. [ME. de- 
peint, a. F. depeint , pa. pple. of depcindre (13th c. 
in Hatzf.), ad. L. depingiire to depict, after F. 
peiitdre to paint. After the formation of the verb 
(see next) gradually superseded by the normal de - 
painted.] Depicted, painted, delineated ; orna- 
mented ; coloured : see the verb. Chiefly as 
pa. pple. 

aizzS Auer. R. 396 ‘In manibus meis descripsi te’ [Isa. 
xlix. 16]. Ich habbe, he sei5, depeint }» e in mine honden. 
1303 R. BRUSNE//rt«rt7. Synne 8739 pey shul be leyde yn 
toumbe of stone And hys yrnage ful feyre depeynte Ry3t as 
he were a cors seynt. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. nor, & co- 
ronde wern alle of J>e same fasoun, Depaynt in perlez &wedez 
qwyte. 1430 Lydc. C/trott. Troy 1. v, Vnder flowers de- 
peynt of stablenesse. c 1500 Lancelot 1703 Bot cherice 
them with wordis fair depaynt. 1557 Toitell's Misc. (Arb.) 
215 Her handes depaint with veines all blew and white. 

f Depaint (d/p^'nt), v. Obs. or arch. F orms : 
4-5 depeint(e, -peynt(e, -paynt[e, 6-7 depaynt 
(6 "depant, 7-8 depeint),* 6- depainL [ME. 
depeint-en, f. depeint pa. pple. ; taken as Eng. repr. 
of F. depeindre (3rd sing. pres, il depeint ) : see prec. 
Depeint was connected with Depict by the transi- 
tional forms Depeinct, dcpinct.] 


1 . trans. To represent or portray in colours, to 
paint ; to depict ; to delineate. 

a 1225, 1303 [see Defaint ppl. a.], c 1325 Coer de L. -963 
Off red sendel were her baneres. With three gryffouns de- 
payntyd wel. c 1340 Gaiv. <$• Gr. Kut. 640 pe knyjt com- 
lyche hade In pe more half of his schelde hir yrnage de- 
paynted. c 1350 Will. Paleme 3573, & bereth in his blasoun 
of a brit hewe A wel huge werwolf wonderli depeinted. 
c 1440 Gesia Rom. xxx ix. 362 (Add. MS.) He did make a 
wallc white, and with rede Coloure he depeynted the Image 
of the woman. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. i. (18S0) to With 
■ crosse depainted braue upon his backe and eke his brest. 
1604 T. Wright Passions vi. 294 The Geographers, .depaint 
in theyr Cardes. .the Countries and Cities adioyning. 1659 
T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 77 Apelles could not depaint 
Motion. 1748 Thomson Cast, fndol. 1. 326 Those pleased 
the most, where, by a cunning band, Depeinten {pseudo- 
archaic pa. pple.] was the patriarchal age. 

fig. *595 Daniel Sonnets 4 No colours can depaint my 
sorrows. _ 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Inferno (1849) 37 
The anguish of the people who are here below, on my face 
depaints that pity, which thou takest for fear. 

2 . To depict or portray in words; to describe 
graphically, or by comparison. 

1382 Wyclif Bible Pref Ep. iii. 63 A bishop, whom in 
short sermoun he depeynted. _ 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. cxlii. 
406 My troublouse state I did depaynt. 1664 Marvell 
Corr. \Vks. 1872-5 II. 167 There are no words sufficient to 
depaint so real an a flection. 1714 Gay Shrplt. Week Pro!. 
61 Such Ladies fair wou’d I depaint In Roundelay or Son- 
net quaint. 1771-2 Batchelor (1773) II. 13 Her lips you 
may m sort depaint By cherries ripe. 1808 J. Mayne Siller 
Gun it. 129 Amid the scenes, depainted here, O’ love, and 
war, and social cheer, 
b. Const, out, forth. 

1553 Short Catech. in Liturg. «$• Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 5x3 
Canst thou yet further depaint me out that congregation, 
which thou callest a kingdom or commonweal of Christians? 
X578T1MME Caluine on Gen. 333 The state of the Church 
could not be more lively depainted forth. 1622 J. Reynolds 
God's Revenge 11. vi. 42 In their speeches depainting forth 
the ioyes of heaven. 1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuau's T/teat. 
World it. 147 Depainting them out in lively colours. 

3 . To set forth or represent, ns a painting or 
picture does. 

1598 Yong Diana 87 This sumptuous Palace . . that this 
table doth depaint vnto vs. 1607 WalkingtoN Opt. Gldss 
xv. (1664) 152 This temperature must be depainted forth of 
us. .according to a kind of exigency. cx66a Wharton JVks. 
(1683)357 If then success be it which best depaints A glorious 
Cause, Turks are the only Saints. 

4 . To paint or decorate with colours or painted 
figures ; sometimes, to paint, colour (a surface). 

c 1320 Cast. Love 704 pis Castel is siker and feir abouten 
And is al depeynted w*-outen WiJ> preo heowes \> l wel be|> 
sene. ci4oo-Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 277 Faire ebambres 
depeynted all withhold and azure. *4. . Prose Legends in 
Anglia VIII. 151 Acote. .depeynted wip alle maner of ver- 
tues & floryshed wif> alle the floures of goddes gardens. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1577 Clothes of golde and 
arras were hanged in the hall Depaynted with pycture*. 
X530 Palsgr. 512/2, I depay nte, I coloure a thynge with 
colours .. This terme as yet is nat admytted in comen 
spetche. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 129 They were wont to 
depaint themselues with sundry colours. 1706 [see De« 
painted]. 

b. iransf and fig. To adorn as with painted 
figures. 

c 1325 [see Depaint///, a.], rx 374 Ciiaucer Boeth. tv. i. 
11 1 pe cercle of pe sterres in alle pe places pere as pe shvnyng 
ny3t is depeynted. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xi, 30 A stellioun, 
that is a werme depeyntid as with sterris. c 1450 Crt. of 
Love xv Depeinted wonderly, With many a thousand daisies, 
rede as rose And white also. 1509 Hawes W’ast. Pleas. 
(Percy Soc.) 4 A medowe both gaye and glorious, Whiche 
Flora depainted with many n colour. zS 9 ® Yong Diana 
468 Let now each meade with flowers be depainted, Of 
sundrie colours sweetest odours glowing. 

5 . To stain, distain. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1611 , 1 have eke seyn with teris 
al depeynted, Your lettre. 160a Fairfax 'Tasso II. xliit. 2S 
Few siluer drops her vermile cheekes depaint. 

Hence Depai'nted ppl. a,, pninted, depicted. 

14x3 Lvdg. PHgr. SovjU it. xlvi. (18591 53 Al this erdely 
fyre is but thyng depeynted in regard of that other. 1706 
Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. Scot. I. 18 By reason of their 
de-painted bodies. 

f Depai -liter. Obs. [f. Depaint v. + -ejl] 
One who or that which depaints, or paints. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xtt. Prol. 261 Welcum depayntar of 
the blomyt medis. 

+ Depai*r, v. Obs. Also depeyre, depeire. 
[a. OF. des-, depeirc-r, to despoil, f. des-,d/- (De- I- 
6) + -feirer :-L. peiorare : cf. Attain, Impait, 
and Distayke sb.] trans. To impair, injure, 
dilapidate. , _ 

a 1460 Lydgate Ly/s of cur Ladyc (Caxton) E. 5 ;- * 

As the tryed syluer is depeired. i 5 »' Doyglas /«/• t/ou. 
ii. xxii, Na wrelchis word may depair ; oL]r ‘‘‘ , , . un ,j c 

Bradshaw St . iMurgcu 33S The corps! .0 e and so<n rde 
was funde, verely. .Notbyng depa.red that th. rr coMe K 
seen. 156S T. Howell Arb. 

Church, nor auncrent acte, rn buildur? 

fDepaTmate, v. Obs. rare • c .uf LoDri 1 

Whfeh £ 4mple«hed withoute other payenrents of fy 
naunce, raunceoun, or depance. 



DEPAKAYLL. 


.DEPARTABLE. 


* 1 * Beparayll, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. despareil 
different, dissimilar, f. des- = L. Dis- + pareil like, 
of the same kind=Pr./ar^//z, Sp . parcjo, It. parec- 
chio Rom. *paric:tlo- dim. of L. par equal.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, diverse. 

1413 Lydg. Pitgr. StKvIe I. x. (1859) 7 There ben here 
many dyuerse pllgrymes deparayll of habyte. 

+ Depardieu’, inter] Obs. [a. OF. phrase de 
par Ditit , by the authority, or in the name, of God.] 

In God’s name ; by God : used as an asseveration. . 

£1290 Beket 1352 in .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 145 Nov de pardeus 
[MS. Hath 2277 deperdeus] quath f» e P 0 P e » doth.ase $e 
habbeth- i-hou^t. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1058 Quod 
Troylus,depardeu, yassente. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1452* Wei 
depardieux* qua]> b e kyng ‘ne schaj he no}t gon al-one.’ 
1634 W. Cartwright . Ordinary 11. ii. in Hazl. Dodstey XII. 
240 [ arch .] Depardieu, You snyb mine old years, sans fail, 

I wene you bin A jangler and a golierdis. 

t Depa’rdon, v. Obs. [f, De- + Pardon v. : 
perh. after part, depart .] trans. To excuse, forgive. 

1501 Bury Wills (1850I 90, I will that my tenaynts.. 
be depardond of y® half of all ther rents that xall be due on 
to rae to the Mychelmesse next after my decesse. 

Deparo ’dualize, v. nonce-wd . [f. De- II. 1 
+ Parochtalize vi] trans . To deprive of paro- 
chial character. Hence Deparo’cliializing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a.', also Deparochializa’tioii. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 211/1 We must not think of turning 
an impassable ditch into a passable road, for fear England 
should thereby be ‘deparochialized’. Ibid. 211/2 The new 
formula of deparochialization. Ibid., The ‘deparochializing’ 
cry will, .do equally well for both. 

t Deparo’cMate, v. Obs. noncc-xvd. [f. De- 

I. 2 + L. parochia parish + -ate 3 ; after depatriateb] 
inlr. To depart from one’s own parish. 

1762 Foote Orators i. Wks. 1799 I. ig6 The culture of our 
lands will sustain an infinite injury, if such a number of 
peasants were to deparochiate. 

Depart (d/'pa-Jt), v. Also 3-6 depart©, 5-6 
deporte, 6-7 Sc. depairt. Pa.pple. 4-5 depart(e, 

6 Sc. depairt. [a. OF, depart-ir \depp-, deep-, 
dip-) — Pr. depart ir, Sp., Pg. departer , desparter , 
It. di-, dispartirc , spartire , Rom. compound of I 
de- or dis- (des-) +partlre, for L. dispertlre to divide, 1 
f. Dis- ■‘rpartire to part, divide. See De- I. 6.] 

X. To divide or part, with its derived senses. j 
+ 1. trans . To divide into parts, dispart. Obs. 

**97 R. Glouc. (1724) 394 Hit departede vorst her ost as 1 
in foure partye. 1387 1 revisa Higden (Rolls) I. 27 pis 
werke I departe and dele in seuene bookes. c 2400 Maundev. ! 
(Roxb.) xi. 43 pe $erde of Moyses, with pe whilk he departid 
be Reed See. £1430 Lydc. A tin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 219 i 
Departe thy tyme prudently on thre. 1551 Turner Herbal 1 
1. U568) Hiva, Leues .. very deply indentyd, euen to the 
very synewes whiche depart the myde leues, 

Irb. inlr. To divide, become divided. Obs. 
x 3®7 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 63 pe Rede see [/. e . -Arabian 
Sea] strecche]> forp, and departed in tweie mouthes and sees. 
)>at oon is i-cleped Persicus . . )-at oj>er is i-cleped Arabicus. 
1548-77 Vicary Anat. v. (1888) 37 [The sinews] depart 
agayne into two, and eche goeth into one eye. 
i* c. Her. See Departed 2. Obs. 

1 ’ 2 . trans. To divide or part among persons, 
etc. ; to distribute, partition, deal out ; to divide 
with others, or among themselves, to share ; some- 
times (with the notion of division more or less 
lost, as in Deal v.) to bestow, impart. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampoix Psalter xxliB J>ai departid to bairn my 
clathes. 3388 Wyclif Prov.x i. 24 Sum men departen her 
own thingis, and ben maad richere. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. 
x. (1544) 21 a. This Kingdom . . Should haue be departed of 
right betwenc us twein. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. jGb/z Yf 
thou haue but lytyl, yetstudye togyueand to departe therof 
gladly, t 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk.{ 1868) 
103 lie content to departe to a man wylling to learne suche 
thinges as thou k no west. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) John xix. 24 
They departed my rayment among them. 1582 N. Liche- 
field tr. Castanheda's Com/, B. hid. 55 a. He departed with 
him both money and other rewards. 1651 Reliq. Wotton. 
22 He could depart his affection between two extremes, 
f b. To deal (blows). Obs. rare. 

£1477 Caxton Jason 16 b, Whan the kyng apperccyued 
that Jason departed suche strokes. 

f c. absol. To share, partake (r vil/j a person in 
a thing). Obs. 

£ 1440 Ger.erydes 3418, I shall . .in wurchippe the avaunce, 
And largely departe with the also. 1499 Plum ft on Carr. 
137, I am willing to depart with him in lands & in goods. 
1549 Covkrdale Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. viii. 14 Whyles eche of 
you UepartctH with other, so that neyther of you lacke 
atiyc thyng. 

4 * 3 . trans. To put asunder, sunder, separate, 
part. Obs. 

1*97 R* Gi.oec. (1724) 466 King I.owis .. And Elianore is 
quene, vor ktinrcde departed were. *393 Gower Con/. II. 
tag That deth shuld us departe attwo. £1400 Maundev. 
(1839) iii. 16 A gret Iiillc, that men clepen Olympus, that 
departed* Maccdonye and Trachye. £ 1400 Lanf ranc's 
Cirurg. 365 Departe li}tli |*e too}>and f»cflei<chof |>cgomis. 
1483 Caxton G.tie/a Tour XI], That god hath ioyned tnan 
may not departe. £1530 Ln. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814)67 There Wgan a gTeat and a sore batayle betwenc 
these two knightes. And Arthur dyd his paync. .to depart 
them. *548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony , Till 
death ys departej«//f/. 1663 to do parti *60* Down], Earl 
Huntington 11. h. ip Hazl. Dodstey VIII. 134 The world 
shall nat depart us tii(we die. a 1677 Harrow Sent:. (18 tot 
1 . 107 The closest union here cannot last longer than till 
death u\dcpart. 
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4* b. To sever or separate (a thing) from 
(another). 

3340 Hampole Pr. Conte. 3710 pal er . . Departed halely 
fra b e body of Criste. ctepo Lanf rands Cinirg. 10 It is 
unpossible to departe bo qualitees from bodies. Ibid. 142 
Whanne a membre is depertid from b e bodi. i526Tindale 
Rem. viii. 39 To departe [so Cranmer and 1557 Geneva ; 
R/ient. and 1611 separate] us from Goddes love. 1574 Hyll 
Planting 78 You must translate them, and depart them 
farther from other. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 14 Which 
Seuerne now from Logris doth depart. , , , - 

f c. To separate in perception or thought ; to 
discern apart, distinguish. Obs. 

£1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 340 As b^s persones of 
God beno God . .so alle dedes and werkes of be Trinite mai net 
be departid from ober. 1485 Caxton C/ias. Gt . 248 We. .had 
egally departed his good dedes and his euyl. c 1510 More 
Ficus Wks. 2/2 Straunge tokens . . departing (as it wer) and 
. .seuering the cradles of such speciall chyldrei* fro the com- 
pany of other of the common sorte. 

t d. inlr. To separate, make separation. Obs. 

3388 Wyclif Isa . lix. 2 wickednesses han departid 

bitwixe 30U and 3oure God. 3480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 8 
The Seuam departed somtyme bitwene Englond and Wales. 

4* e. Old Chan. To separate a metal from an 
alloy or a solution. 

3704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. f Depart farther, and get 
your Silver out of the Aqua Fortis. 175* Chambers Cycl. 
s.v.. The water of the first recipient serves for the first opera- 
tion of departing, and the rest for the subsequent ones. 

+ 4. trans : To sever, break off, dissolve (a con- 
nexion or the like). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 804, I have wel lever ever to 
suffre woo, Than I departe thfe love.bytwix yow tuo. £3400 
A/ol. Loll. 70 Mariage mad in b 1 ^ & ferd degre . . is so 
confermid b at it ma ^ not be departid. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur \ III. xxxviii, Ye departed the loue bitwene me and 
my wyf. 15. . Hacket Treas.of Aniadis 274 So sweete and 
so faithfull a conjunction can not be departed without a great 
heart breaking. 3579 Twyne Pltisickc agst. Fortune 11. lvii. 
233 b, With staues to depart their nightly conflictes. 

4*b. intr. (for rejt.) Of a connexion, etc.: To 
be severed, dissolved, or broken off. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce it. 169 Thusgat maid thai thar aquen- 
tance That neuir syne. .Departy t quhill thai lyffand war. 
3377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 138 Thanne cam coueityse . . For 
a mantel of menyuere, he made lele matrimonye Departen ar 
deth cam, and deuors shupte. 3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
lxxxi. 103 Than the bysshoppe sayd, Sirs, than our company 
shall depart. 

II. To go apart or away, with its derived senses. 
The perfect tenses {in trans.) were formerly formed with 
be : cf. is gone. 

t 6 . intr. To go asunder ; to part or separate 
from each other, to take leave of each other. Obs. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 221/527 So departede pe court po, 
and euerech to is In drou3. c 3330 R. Brunne C/iron. (1810) 
52 In luf bei departed, Hardknout home went. £1500 
Nul-Brotvu Maid 33 , 1 here you saye farwel : nay, nay, we 
departe not soo sone. 3602 Holland Pliny II. 208 7 ‘he 
putrifaction of the flesh ready to depart from the bone. 
a 3605 MoNTGOMERtE Misc. Poems xxxix. 12 Adeu nou ; be 
treu nou, Sen that we must depairt. 3641 Hinde J. Brucn 
xlii. 133 So loth wee were to depart asunder. 

6 . intr. To go away {from a person or place) ; 
to take one’s leave. (The current sense, but chiefly 
in literary use ; to depart from = to leave.) 

a 3225 l see Departing vbl.sb. 4]. C3340 Cursor ill. 11893 
(Fairf.) Be b at we f ra b e depart [earlier texts partj. 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter vi. 8 Departis fra me all b at 
wirkes wickednes. £1477 Caxton Jason 68 He departed 
out of temple and also from Athenes. 1526 Tindale 
John xvi. 7 Yf I departe, I will sende him vnto you. 
1547-8 Ordre of Conunvnion z6 Then shall the Prieste.. 
let the 'people depart. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 818 
The Learned Leaches in Despair depart. 2842 Lane Arab. 
Nts . 1 . 1 13 She then said to him, Depart, and return not 
hither. 

b. To set out (on a journey), set forth, start. 
Opp. to arrive. (Now commonly to leave.) 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 52 Whan the mornyng 
came, departed well erly from Parys the sayd Guenelon and 
his felawes. 3548 Hall Chron. 208 b, He entered the ship 
with the other, which were redy to depart. 3625-6 Purchas 
Pilgrimcs II. 3081 The Negui was departed. And every 
man hastened to follow after. 3792 Mrs. C. Smith Desmond. 
III. 61 In case the Duke should be departed, he directs her 
instantly to set out for Paris. 18x7 W. Selwyn Lain Nisi 
Prius (ed. 4) II. 969 If the ship did not depart from 
Portsmouth with convoy. Time-table. The train departs 
at 6.30. 

t G - "l'o go away to or into (a place) ; .to go 
forth, pass, proceed, make one’s way. Obs. 

£2400 Lauf rands Cirurg. (MS. A) 305 To defende b a t 
mater schal not departe into al be Iyme. 3586 B. Young 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv . iv.227 He had a desire to depart home 
to Ins lodging, 2613 Bible Matt. ii. 12 They departed into 
their owne countrey another way. 

t d. To depart one's way : to go one’s way. Obs. 
*535 Covekdale i Esdrasix. 51 Departe youre waye then, 
a ^ ^D'nbe the swetest. 

7. inlr. To leave this world, decease, die, pass 
away. (Now only to depart from ( this ) life.) 

2501 Bury. Wills (1850) 85 My body, if it happyt me to de- 
parte w«in vij.myle of gret Bcrkehamstede, to be Duryed ther. 
* 5*6 Tinimlk Luke ii. 29 Lorde, now lettest thou thy 
scTuaunt departe in peace. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. \. 
57C1 Constantius departit in Eborac throw lnfirmitie. 1576 
Fleming Panef>l. £/ist. 39 Hint Marccllus a little before 
day, wa< departed. 2605 Stow A unales 39 He departed 
°v l b»s life at Yorkc. 3702 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Ment. IX. 94 , 1 went to visit him the day before he departed 
nxB6j Buckle Ciriliz. (i860) III. iv. 227 When a Scotch 
minister departed from this hfe. 


8 . trans. To go away from, leave, quit, forsake. 
Now rare, exc. in phr. to depart this life ( = 7 ). 

£1340 Cursor M. 20266 (Br. Mus. MS.) Reive on v«, 
departe vs nou^t. i 53 6 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
138 Nicholas Hore paid for the wine and departed .their 
company. *548 Hall Chron. 1x4 All the Welshemen were 
commaunded . . to depart the toune. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pel. 
v. i. (1611) 186 The soules of men departing this life. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc . Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 112 No Clergyman 
or other may depart the Realm, without the King’s Licence. 
1732 Addison Sped. No. 557 § 1 Sir Roger de Coverley 
is dead. He departed this life at his house in the country. 
3734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) II. n. 126 Jugurtha was 
commanded to depart Italy. 2839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. 
II. 33 The; clergy were ordered to depart the kingdom. 
3861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxiv, Mrs. J, Gargery had de- 
parted this life on Monday last. 

f 9. To send away, dismiss. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 73 Charite.. departeth euery vyce. 
£ 3500 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 28 The Kynge . . made 
them grete chere and so departyd them home agayne. 1614 
Raleigh Hist . World Pref. 17 The abolished parts are 
departed by small degrees. 

4*10. intr. To start, spring, come forth, or issue 
from ; to come of. Obs. 

£1477 Caxton Jason 56 b, By theyr countenaunce and 
habylements . . they ben departed from noble- and goode 
hous. £ 3489 — Blanchardyn xliv. 173 Of churles, bothe 
man and wyff, can departe noo goode fruyte. 

11 . intr. ( trans]. \ and fig. from 6 .) To withdraw, 
turn aside, diverge, deviate ; to desist ( from a coarse 
of action, etc.). To depart from : to leave, abandon; 
to cease to follow, observe or practise. . 

3393 Gower Conf III. 103 The. .Nile. .Departeth fro his 
cours and falieth Into the see Alexandrine. *535 Covcrdale 
Prov. iii. 7 Feare y J Lorde and departe from euell. *570 
Spenser F. Q. m. it. 41 Shamefull lustes . . which depart 
From course of nature. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. m. xl. 255 
It was not with a design to depart from the worship of God. 
1732 Berkeley A lciphr. vn. § 24 They depart from received 
opinions. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 673 
The fourth narrative departs in several important points 
from the Chronicles. 3893 Law Times CV. 27/1 Dis- 
inclination, .to depart from the long-established practice. 

III. Depart with. a. To take leave 

of ; to go away from. (Cf. 5 , 6 .) Obs. rare. 

1502 Ord . Crysten Men (W. de \V. 1506^ 1. iii. 22 Cursed 
& dampned spyrite, departe than forth with this creature. 
2563 Foxe A. <$• M. 763 b. And so departed ! with them. 

•fb. To part with; to give up, surrender; to 
give away, bestow. (Cf. 2 .) Obs. 

c *485 Digby Mysi. (1882) in. 102 O ye good fathyr of grete 
degre, thus to departe with your rycnes. 1595 ShakS. joint 
11. 1.563 Iohn..Hath willingly departed with a parb 164* 
Perkins Prof. Bk. i. § 47. 21 Shee hath departed with her 
right by the feoffment. 1792 Chipman Amer. Law he], 
(1871) 41 The officer had a lien on the cattle. On receipt 
I do not consider that the officer wholly departs with that 

Hem . 

4*13. So Depart from, in the same sense (12 b). 

3548 Cranmer Catech. 81 b, Neyther by threatnyng. .cauje 
him tp depart from any portion of his goodes. L 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 5 With what difficultie depart they 
[stones] from their naturall roughnesse? 3 68 x BtW^r 
Hist. Ref. 1 1 . 88 The inferior clergy departed from their nght 
of being in the House of Commons. 

4* Depart, sb. Obs. [a. F. d I par l ( 13 th c. in 
Godef.), f. ddpartir to Depart, Partly treated as 
directly from the English verb ; cf. the sbs, ltau> 
return , etc.] 

1. The act of departing, departure. . a. Parting, 
separation, b. Departure from this life, death. 

£ 1330 Arth . fy Merl. 4539 For depart of his felawes, And 
for her men that weren y-slawe. *590 Spenser F. Q. m* v, |* 
20 That lewd lover did the most lament For her depart- 
2592 Shaks. Two Gent. V. iv. 96 At my depart I gaue this 
[ring] vnto Iulia. 2593 — 3 Hen. VI, if. i. 210 When your 
braue Father breath’d his latest gaspe, Tydings 
brought me of your Losse, and his Depart. 1642 H. Mos 
Song of Soul 11. 11. ti. xxxviii, The plantall lifes aepa n - 
2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 99 F° r ^ er , P 3 - 1 ! 

heart was sair. 1840 Sportsman in I ret. Scott. II* lV * 7 *» 
The salmon having long since made his depart. 

2. Old Chem. The separation of one metal irom 
another with which it is alloyed. 

a 2626 Bacon (J.), The chymists have a liquor called wato f 
of depart. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemcry's Course C nr ■ 
(ed. 2) 79 The Depart, or parting of Metals, is when a * ’’ 
solvent quits the Aletal it had dissolved to betake ijselt un 
another. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn . s.v., A certain 
tion in Chymistr>’ is called the Depart, because the I arnci 
of Silver are made by it to depart from Gold when they wc 
before melted together. 2753 Chambers Cycl., ~ e ' a ' 
a method of refining, or separating gold from silver by rnt . 
of aqua fortis.. .if you again filtrate this water, and T°“ r . 
it the liquor of fixed nitre, you will have another de/ars, 
calamine precipitating to the bottom. ’ . 

t Depa'rtable, -ible, a- Obs. [a- OF. 
partable c. in Godef.), f iie/arr-ir 'ib - 

see -ble. The form in -iblc follows L. analogy » 
cf. L. partTbilis from farlTrl . ] 

1, That may be parted or separated : separable. 

2377 Langl P. PL B. xvn. 26 ]>e Trinite, Thrc persone* « 

parcelles departable fro other, And allc |»re but o g • 
£1449 Pecock Repr. ni. ii. 282 Rijt of vcc is * r 

departable fro the rijt of lordschip. 1450**53° Nyrr, 
Ladye *04 Yf eny of tliem iverc departable from otner. 

2. That may be, or is to be, divided or d ,s ‘ rl * 
billed ; divisible. 

[2292 Britton hi. vui. § 4 
Cntre touz les enfatintz.] 14I 
diuisibitis. 1535 Act 27 11 


Qe le herctage soit 
13 Cath. A ttgl. 95 Depart 1 atO 

fu. VI/I. C26 § 35 Landes. .t° 
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be departed and departable amonges issues and heires males. 
1574 tr. Littleton's t\ enures 139 b, The whiche tenementes be 
departable among the brethren. 1741 T. Robinson Gavel- 
kind ii. 26 They had always been departible. 

+ Depa*rtal. Obs. rare. [f. Depart v. +:-al, 
after arrival .] Departure. 

1823 Galt Entail I. xi. 82 When my father took his 
departal to a better world. 1836 — in Tail's Mag. III. 
393 Speaking of my departal from Glasgow. 

f Depa'rtance. Obs. [a. OF. depart anu , f. 
dcpart-ir\ see -ance.] Departure. 

1579 fF/VZf I*™' A r . C. (Surtees) 15, I will, that after the 
departence of this mortal liff. . my bodie be buried. 1592 
Wyrley Armorie 6r, I license craue for this departaunce. 
f Depa*rte. In phrase lay a departe (? error) 
for lay aparte , lay aside. 

£•1489 Caxton Blattchardyn iit. 17 All rewthis Jayde a 
departe, as well for his fader as for his modre. . 

Departed (d/pauted), ppl. a. [f. Depart v. 
+ -ed 1.3 

f X. Divided into parts, etc. : see Depart v. i, 2. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T.f 898 (H.) Eyther thay forletin her 
confessours al utterly, or elhs thay departen here schrifte 
in divers places; but sothelysuch departed schrifte hath no 
mercy of God. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 36, I beqwethe . . 
a doubyl ryng departyd of gold, with a ruby and a turkeys. 
f2. Separated, parted; severed from the main 
body, schismatic, apostate ; in Her. separated by 
a dividing line (cf. Party a.). Obs. 

1439 C’tess Warwick in E. E. Jf'/Z/.f (1883)117 A Skochen 
of myn Armes departyd with my lordys. £15x1 1st Eng". 
Bk. Anter. (Arb.) In trod. 31/1 These betters, .is departed "of 
the holy Romes chyrche. 1633 Earl Manch. Al Mottdo 
(1636) 14 If wee consider Death aright, It is but a departed 
breath from dead earth. 

3. That has departed or gone away; past, bygone. 

1552 Huloet, Departed, dissitns, f raster it u$. 1845 J. 

Saunders Cabinet Pictures 20 Antiquity and departed 
greatness. 

4. spec. That has departed this life ; deceased. 

1503-4 *9 Hen. VII, c. 25 Prearn., Lyfe [is] as un- 

certayne to such as survyve as to them now departed. 1599 
B. Jonson Ey. Man out 0/ Hum. v. iv, Shedding funereal 
tears over his departed dog. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 419 
r 1 Magicians, Demons, and departed Spirits. 1863 Faw- 
cett Pol. Econ. in. ii. 311 The works of a departed artist. 

b. 3n this sense often used absolutely, the departed 
{sing, and pi.) : cf; deceased. 

1722 Wollaston Rclig. Nat. ix. 208 The seats and circum- 
stances of the departed. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udoipho ii, A prayer for the soul of the departed. 1875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost ix. 249 The Catholic Church. . 
cherishes with loving memory all her departed. 1887 Bowen 
AEneid vi. 220 The departed is placed on the funeral bed. 

Departer 1 (d/pa'-ito-i). [f. Depart v. + -er 1 : 
probably a. OF. deparleur (nom. case orig. de- 
parture, obj. departeor), f. dfpartir to Depart.] 
f 1. A divider, distributor ; discerner. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 14 A ! man, who ordeynede me 
domesman, ether departer, on 30U? — Heir. iv. 12 The 
word of God is. .departer or demer of thou^n's anddnten- 
ciouns of herds, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 61 He is not ordeind 
juge ne departar vp on men. 

t 2. Old Chem. One who separates a metal from 
an alloy; a refiner of gold or silver. Cf. Parter. 

1656 Blount Giossogr. s.v. Einour, Finours of Gold and 
Silver .. A[ct] 4 H[en.] 7. ca. s. They be also called 
Parters in the same place ; sometimes Departer*. 

3. One who separates or secedes from a body or 
cause ; a seceder. (Now merged in sense 4 .) 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Centric 3x1 A departer from his Cap- 
taynes Banner. 1820 Examiner No. 652. 644/x Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, another of the departers. 1860 Puscy 
Min. Proph. 61 They are all departers, i. e. . . before they 
were cast out visibly in the body, they departed in mind. 

4. One who departs or goes away. 

1673 O. Walker Education 223 The Patron leaveth the 
rest and accompanieth the departer. 1705 Col. Rec. Penn- 
sylv. II. 231 An Act about Departers out of this Province. 
*74 7 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 13 The hurry and dis- 
order of departers, carrying away their effects. 
tDepa*rter 2 . Law. Obs. [subst. use of AF. 
departer (Britton in. iv. 25) = OF. deparlir pres, 
inf. to depart, departing.] = Departure 6. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 139 a, A departer in despight of the 
Court .. when the Tenant or Defendant after appearance. . 
makes departure in- despight of the Court ..It is called 
a retraxit . 1751 Chambers Cyct., Departure or Departer , 
in law, a term properly applied to a person, who first plead- 
ing one thing in bar of an action, and that being replied to, 
he waves ir^and insists on something different. 
Departible, var. form of Departable a. Obs. 
Departing, vbl. sb. [f. Depart v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Depart, in various senses. 

f 1. Division (in various senses) ; ' distribution, 
sharing. Obs. 

<11340 Hampold Psalter cxxxv. 13 He departyd ]>e redd 
see in departynge s. £-1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 81 In de- 
partyng of meritis to whom ]>at hem liki}>. *382 — 1 Cor. 
xii. 6 Departingis of worchingis. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xv. xtvi. (1495) 504 Dalmacia is a prouynce of Greee 
by olde departynge of londe.^ c 1449 Pccock Re/r. 407 
In summe cur.trets the departing was mad other wise and 
into iij parties. £“1450 Merlin 236 Ech man toke at his 
wille of that hym liked, and made noon other departynge. 
15x3 Douglas AEiteis vi. Prol. 90 The sted cf fell turmentis. 
With seir departingis. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 93 In de- 
parting of the bootie. 

+ 2. Separation. Obs. or arch, 
c 1300 K.AUs. 9x2 And makith mony departyng Bytweone 
knyght and his swetvng. c 1340 Cursor M. E95 (Fairf.) Fra 


J>is day sal departynge be for-soh betwix woramon and be. 
0x400 Apol. Loll. 72 Be ware of making of mariagis, ft of 
diuorsis or departingis. 1530 Palscr. 213/1 Departynge 
of man and wyfe, repudiation , diuorse. 1593 oHaks. 3 
Hen. VI, 11. vi. 43 A deadly grone like life and deaths de- 
parting.. 1852-5 AL Arnold Poems , Faded Leaves, At this 
bitter departing. 

+ b. concr. Place of separation ; division, boun- 
dary. Obs. 

1460-70 B k. Q uiniesscnce 5 And pat erjjely watir wole first 
come out bat is in necke, and so til it be come out vnto 
be departinge bitwixe it and be quinte essence. . 

3 . The action of leaving, taking one's leave or 
going away ; departure. - (In early use * leaving 
each other, separation', as in 2. Now rare or 
Obs. ; replaced by Departure.) 

a 1225 After . R. 250 pis was his driwerie bet he bileauede 
and 3ef ham in his departunge. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 
6113 pe day of departyng fra God away, c 1386 Chaucer 
Man of Law’s T. 162 The day is come of hire departyng. 
1481-90 Howard Ilouseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 186 At my Lordes 
departynge from London, c 1500 Three Kings Sons 73 Athis, 
my frende, the tyme is come now of oure departyng. 1644 
Milton Judgtn. Bttcer (1851) 335 Not., the mis-beleeving 
of him who departs, but the departing of him who mis- 
beleevs. 

■fb. = Departure 2 b ; decease, death. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Tim. iv. 6 The tyme of my departyng is 
nyj. *535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 486 How King Donald 
was crownit . . and of his worthie Deidis . . and his Depart- 
ing. 1633 Bp. Hall bled it. 4 * Vows , Passing Bell (1851) 87 
It calls us .. to our preparation, for our own departing. 

attrib. a 1618 Raleich Rent. (1664) 1x4 If you were laid 
upon your departing bed. 

+ c. Jig. Departure from a given state or course ; 
falling away; secession, desertion, apostasy. 

1526 TrNDALE 2 Thess. ii. 3 Except there coirie a depart- 
ynge fyrst. 1594 T. B. LaPrimaud.Fr.Acad. 11. 563 The 
departing and declining of the soule. 

f 4 . jbeparlittg 7 vith ; parting with, giving up. 

1529 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 11 Of the 
frankke departyng with of all that I had in thys world. 

Departing*, ppl. a. [f. Depart v. + -jxg -.] 
That departs, goes away, or takes leave ; parting ; 
Jig. vanishing (often with reference to sense b). 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 187 r 3 She stood awhile to 
gaze upon the departing vessel. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 57 The opposite streams of entering and departing 
courtiers. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 155 Reflecting 
the departing glory of Hellas. x8.. Thring Hymn ‘ The 
Radiant morn ', The shadows of departing day. 

b. Dying. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 331 It is the only sacrifice 
that my old departing ghost desirethof thee. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Medit. $ Vows , Passing-bell (1851) 87 It calls us .. to our 
prayers, for the departing soul. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng 
II. 183 While the prayer for the departing was read at his 
bedside. 

t Depa'rtillgly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-LY In a divided manner ; separately. 

1388 Wyclif Num. x. 7 Symple cry of trumpis schal be, 
and thei schulen not sou tie departyngli [1382 not stownd- 
meel ; Vulg. non concise ululabunt). 

+ Depa'rtising, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [? from a 
vb. departise (cf. OF. depart issement, departisseur), 
or ? corruption of deparlisonI\ Partition. 

1478 Act. Audit. 85 (Jam.) The said breve ofdepertising of 
the said half landisof Blith. 1480 Act. Dom. Cone. 66 (ibid.) 
The divisioune & departising made, .the xx day of Julij. 

+ Depa'rtison. Obs. In 5 -ysoun, -own, -on, 
-isonne ; also 5-6 departson. [a. OF. departison , 
f. dlparter , after partison L. partilion-ein , n. of 
action from paritre to divide.] Earlier form of 
Departition. 

1 . Division into parts ; distribution, partition. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 31 . 217 Make a departysoun Of 

ther tresours to folk in indigence, c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 
4176^ And taken hire half his kyngdome be twypart de- 
partisonne. 

2 . Separation. 

CX440 Lydg. Sccrces 29 Thou must first Conceyven . . un- 
kouth divysion, Watir from Eyr by a dysseuerance, And 
ffyr from Eyr by a departyson. 

3 . Departure ; traits/, decease. 

c 1450 Loneltch Grail xliii. 423 Aftyr here deth and de- 
parlysown. c 1475 Partenay 104 At ther departson had ; 
thay gret dolour. 

t Departition (dxpaJti-Jan). Obs. Also 5 
-ycyon, -isyon, 6 -ysion, -icion. [n. of action j 
f. Depart v. } on L. analogies: cf. L. partitio, 
dispcrlitiOf f. partlre r dispcrtire. The earlier form , 
from OF., was Departison, of which this may be ! 
considered an adaptation to the Latin type.] 

1 . Distribution, partition ; =prec. 1. . 

? c 1530 in Pol. Ret. ff L . Poems (x866 33 Peraventure thei 
seke departysion of ther heritage. 

2 . Separation ; severance. 

c X400 Test. Love in. (1560) 294/1 The same law that 
joyneth by wedlocke . . yeveth libel of departicion bycause 
of devorse. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxv, Now hast thou 
made a departisyon Of vs that were by hole affection Yknyt 
in one. 1470-8S Malory Arthur xui. vii, Hit shall greue 
me ryghte sore the departycyon of this felauship. 

3. Departure. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur tx. xxxvi, Ye putte vpon me that 
1 shold ben cause of his departycyon. 

Departitor (dfpaatsrt/l:). rare. [Agent-n. 
from Depart v. with L. suffix: cf. L. par tit or, 
dispertifor.’] One who divides or distributes. 


1884 J. Payne iooi Nights IX. X38, 1 called in a depar- 
titor from the Cadi s Court and he divided amongst us the 
money. 

Departizanize : see De- II. i. 

Department (dfpautment), si. Also ; de- 
partement. [ME. a. F. dipartement (I eth c. in 
Hatzf.) = Pr. departs-, departiment, It. diparte- 
mento , a Romanic deriv. of departire, F. d/fartir : 
see Depakt v. and -me.nt. 

The senses in I from OF, were apparently obsolete before 
those in II were introduced from modem French.] 

*}' I. The action of departing. Obs. 

+ 1. = Departure, in various senses : a. separa- 
tion ; b. going away, leave-taking, withdrawal ; 
c. decease. 


c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1890 Yt we come to thi joys 
with out departement. c 1477 Caxton Jason 65 Alas Jason 
. . prolonge ye and tarye your departement c 1500 Melusine 
97 Thanne he toke Ieue of them and they were sorowfull of 
theire departement. 1572 Lament. Lady Scotland in Sc. 
Poems 16th C. II. 250 Befoir her last department. 1586 

A. Day Eng.Secrctary 1. (1625) 87 By mennes whereof grew 
this . . tinkinde department betweene us. 1624 WorroN 
Archit. (1672) 61 Our Sight is not well contented with those 
sudden departments from one extream to another, a 1677 
Barrow Wks. (i686)ll. 382 The seperation, department ana 
absence of the soul from the body. 

f 2. Division, partition, distribution. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 18 Making the distributions 
and departments of his rayes. 

II. 3. * Separate allotment; province or busi- 
ness assigned to a particular person * (J.); hence in 
wider application : A separate division or part of a 
complex whole or organized system, esp. of activi- 
ties or studies ; a branch, province. 

[Johnson, 1755, calls it ‘a French term’.] 

a 1735 Arruthnot (J.), The Roman fleets . , had their 
several stations and departments. 1764 Foote Patron 11. 
Wks. 1799 I. 349 The highest pitch of perfection in every 
department of writing but one — the dramatic. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 528 Among the professors 
. . Messrs. Gautier and Picot, whose departments are severally 
astronomy and history. X856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 
I. v. 173 Hitherto . . little progress has been made in this 
department of knowledge. 1883 Nature 17 May 56 To judge 
. .whether the co-operation of scientific men would haveyen- 
dered the English department more instructive than it is. 

b. spec. One of [he separate divisions or branches 
of state or municipal administration. 

In the U.S. the word is used in the litles of the great 
branches of administration, of which there are eight, the 
Departments (Deptsl) of State (orig. Foreign Affairs), 
War, Treasury, Navy, Post-office , Justice, Interior, and 
Agriculture. The Deft, of Labour is subordinate to that 
of the Interior. 

In Great Britain, the great departments of State are not so 
named titularly, but the word is used in naming subdivisions 
or branches of these, e. g. the Factory Deft., and Prisons 
Deft, of the Home Office, and for certain other branches of 
administration as the Paymaster Generals Deft., Science 
and Art Dept., Exchequer and Audit Dept., etc. ; also in 
the Gas, Water, Electric Lighting, Tramways, and other 
Departments of a municipal Corporation. 

1769 Junius Lett. i. 3 Only mark how the principal de- 
partments of the State are bestowed. X79X Washington 
Writ. ( 1892) XII. 81 Statements from jhe proper depart- 
ment [of the United States] will . . apprize you of the exact 
result. 1863 H. Cox Instit. Pref. 7 A general account of 
the British Government, of the powers and practice^ of its 
several departments. Ibid. in. vii. 696 The regulation of 
other departments subordinate to the Treasury- J ®9° 
Townsend U. S. 274 The Department of State was esta- 
blished by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, which act deno- 
minated it as the Department of Foreign Affairs. 1892 A. 

B. Hart Form, of Union 144 In establishing the Treasury 
Department a strong effort was made to create a Secretary 
of the Treasury as an agent of Congress. 

4. One of the districts into which Frnnce is divided 
for administrative purposes, and which were sub- 
stituted for the old provinces in 1790 . Also ap- 
plied to administrative divisions in some other 


countries. 

1792 Explan. New Terms in Ann. Reg. p- xv. Depart- 
ments, the general divisions of France. 1793 Objections to 
War Examined 13 Its States broken up and converted into 
French Departments. 1841 W. Sralding Italy A Jt. /st- 
ill. 383 Corsica ..is still a province of that kingdom 
[France]. It forms a department, called by its own name. 
1859 jErHSON Brittany xvi. 253 Situated on the confluence 
of the lie and the Vilaine, from whence the modern depart- 
ment derives its name. 

b. A part, portion, section, region, rare. 

1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara i. 2 In the richest regions 
of this department of the globe- 
Depa*rtment, v. noncc-wd. [f* P re< ~ Stj -J 
tram. To divide into departments, or brandies. 

»» •» * 

‘ DepSmental (dipaetme-ntai), a. [ad. mod. 
F. dipartemental : see prec. sb. and - AL -J 
1. Of or pertaining to a French Department 

archives and public 
hbnmesm France^ to a pai ticular district 

°i88 C r g E n Cu>DD in Kiura-Ud^ 15 June 355/7 Ir.dra . . god 
of the bright sky . • a departmental or tribal deny. 



DEPABTTXRE. 


DEPAUPERIZE. 


2 . Of or pertaining to' a department or branch of 
government, or of any organized system. 

1832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLVIII. 256 It has found an 
active auxiliary in the departmental process. 1854 Times, 
Let. War Correspi . 31 Mar., Needless departmental eti- 
quette. 1883 American VII. 65 The new Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in his first departmental report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hence Department ally adze.; also Departmen- 
talism, attachment to departmental methods ; 
Departme*ntalize v., to divide into departments; 
Departmentalization. 

1846 R. Ford Gatherings fr. Spain 31X1 was found to be 
no easy matter to carry departmentalization.^ 1878 Fraser's 
Mag. XVIII. 63 6 We have. . been, geographically speaking, 
in the Jura, though departmentally in the Doubs. j886 
Fall PI all G. 1 Jan. 4/1 The . . crippling diseases of official 
red tape and departmentalism. 

Departson, var. Departison, Obs., departure. 
Departure (dfpautiiu). [a. OF. *dcpariciire , 
desparteiire late L. type *dispartitura , f. dispar * 
lire, F. dcpart-ir to Depart : see -ure.] 
f 1. Separation, severance, parting. Obs. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon clxii. 631 , 1 shall make a depar- 
ture of your two loues. 1559 Scot in Strype Ann. Ref. I. 
App. vii. 17 The departure of Gascoygnc. 1581 Lambarde 
Eircti. n. vii. (1588)201 Controversies, betweene masters and 
servants, touching their departure. 1643 Milton Divorce 
vlxi. (185T) 40 Much more can no other remedie or retire* 
mcnt be found but absolute departure. 

f b. cotter. A boundary separating two regions ; 
a separation, division. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxiv. 505 By the ryuer of 
Aude, the whiche was the departure of bothe realmes. 

t c. Old Chein. Separation of a metal from an 
alloy or a solution. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Depart , If the aqua fortis, 
having quitted the silver, and being united with the copper, 
be then filtrated, it is called aqua secunda', in which if you 
steep an iron plate some hours, you will have another de- 
parture ; for the menstruum will let go the copper, and prey 
on the iron. 

f d. Departure with : parting with, giving up. 
(Cf. Departing vbl. sb. 4 ) 

111563 G. Cavendish IVofsey{ 1893) 177 A bare andsymple 
departure with another’s right. 

2 . The action of departing or going away. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixxxv. 268 After his departure 
Kynge Charlemayn made redy his company. x6xx Shaks. 
Wint. T. in. ii. 78 You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you haue vnderta’ne to doe in’s absence. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 303 Departure from this happy place. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (cd. 2) I. 375 The hour of departure has arrived. 

b. The action of departing this life; decease, 
death. Obs. or arch. 

3558 Bury Wills (18501 150 All theise .. things to him 
before bequeathed to be delyvered to him . . w*in a quarter 
of one yeare after my departure. x6xx Bible 2 Tim. iv. 6 
The time of my departure is at hand. 175* Johnson 
Rambler No. 203 T y The loss of our friends, .impresses. . 
upon us the necessity of our own departure. 1821 Mad. 
D'Arblay Lett. Nov., I had thought him dead, having 
heard, .a report that asserted his departure. 

3 . trails/, and fig. Withdrawal, divergence, de- 
viation (from a path, course, standard, eta). 

a x694 Tjllotson(J.), The fear of the Lord, and departure 
from evil. X705 C. Purshall Mcclt. Pfacrocosm 122 Their 
. .Departure North, and South, are sometimes Greater, and 
sometimes Less, than that of the Sun. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Clir. I. Pref. 15, I have not., taken notice of every 
departure from the original standard. _ 1832 Examiner 261/2 
Every departure from truth is a blemish. 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst. ii. 52 Partial and local departures from the Brehon 
Law were common all over Ancient Ireland. 

# 4 . The action of setting out or starting on a 
journey ; spec, the starting of a railway train from 
a station. Also at t rib. (Opposed to arrival.) 

1540 S/at. 32 Hen. VIII , c. 14 [They] intende to make . . 
their departur from the said porte . . as soone as wynde and 
wether wyl seme. 1598 Hakluvt Voy. 1 . 421 (R ) At their 
departure was shot off all the ordinance of the ship. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. ff F. i. (1838) 1 . 17 Whenever the trumpet gave 
the signal of departure. 2871 Morley Voltaire (18S6) 101 
The period of twenty years between Voltaire’s departure 
from England and his departure for Berlin. 1887 W. E. 
Norris Major tf Minor II. 138 Miss Huntley was standing 
on the departure side of the little Kingccliff station. Mod. 
The Booking Office is open 15 minutes before the departure 
of each train. 

6- fig* The starting or setting out on a course of 
action or thought. Nciv departure : a fresh start ; 
the beginning of a new course of procedure ; cf. 7 b. 

1839 Calhoun Wks. (1874) III. 399 My aim is fixed, to 
take a fresh start, a new departure on the States Rights 
Republican tack. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Svnchr. 9 To 
l>cgin by stating my point of departure. 1883 Chalmf.rs & 
Hough Bankruptcy Act lntrod.g The present Act makes a 
fre^h departure in bankruptcy legislation. 

G. Law. a. A deviation in pleading from the 
ground taken by the same party in an antecedent 
pica, t b. Departure in despite of the court : see 
quot. 1641 (obs.). 

i&BAct 2-3 Ed: 1*. IV, c. 2 5 6 The Justices . . shall . . de- 
temune. . the said Offences concerning every such Depart ure. 
1618 Conk On Lilt. 304 b, A departure in pleading is said 
to l>e when the second Plea containeth matter not pursuant 
to Ins former. 1641 Termes de la Ley 110b, Departure 
from a plee or matter. Ibid., Departure in dc<pight of the 
Court, is when the Tenant or Defendant appeareth to the 
action brought against him, &..*s called after.. in the same 
term, if he do not app rare, but make default, it is a depar* 
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ture in despight of the Court, and therefore he shall he con- 
demned. ' 

7. Navigation, a. The distance (reckoned m 
nautical miles) by which a ship in sailing departs 
or moves east or west from a given meridian; 
change oflongitude. (Abbreviated dep.) b. The 
bearing of an object on the coast, taken at the 
commencement of a voyage, from which the dead 
reckoning begins. 

1669 Sturmy Marina’s Mag. bk. tv. 158 Retain the ob- 
served Difference of Latitude . . and thereby find the 
Departure from the Meridian. 1699 Hacke Colt. ioy. 

I. 42 Next day we took a new Departure from thence 
{Isle of Ascension]. 1810 J. H. Moork/Vtic/. Navigator 
52 Easting or westing, in Plane Sailing, is called Departure 
or Meridian Distance. Ibid . 66 Suppose a ship takes her 
departure from the Lizard. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 4x4 The 
number of miles in the course multiplied by the sine of the 
angle which it makes with the meridian gives the departure 
in miles. 1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 270 WJien clear of the 
harbor, .a bearing is taken of one known object and the dis- 
tance estimated., the result, .is entered in the log-book with 
the exact time. This is called the departure (i. e. from the 
land). 

Hence (uonce-wds.) D epa’rturism, Depa’rtnrist, 
in the expressions new departnrism , new depar- 
turist, the principle, or the advocate, of a ‘new 
departure 5 in any movement or course of action. 

1887 J. E. Dwinell Side Lights 10/2 The argument for 
the presence of New Departurism. 2887 G. W. Veditz in 
A liter . Annals of Dcaf]\s\y 163, I did not mean him, but 
only the new departures, Bossier, Arnold. 

Depascent (dfpse*sent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
depdscent-cm, pr. pple. of dcpascere, depdsci, to eat 
down, consume, waste.] Consuming. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. ? 295 By the vigour of the di- 
gestible, esurine, and depascent ferment.. 1727 Bailey vol.’ 

II. Depascent, feeding greedily. 1755 In Johnson. 1822 
Good Sittd. Pled. <1834)11. 430 American Yaws— Depascent; 
and destroying progressively both muscle and bone. 

DepaSS (dfpers), V. rare. [a. F. ddpasser , in 
OF. desp-j f. df-, des - (see Dis-) + passer to Pass.] 
J* a. intr. To go, pass away, depart. Obs. b. trans. 
To pass beyond. 

1559 in Burgh Rcc. Peebles 5 May (Jam. Supp.\ The 
sojarris. .to depas incontinent of the toune. x886 Blackiv. 
Ping. CXL. 505 Having depassed the height of i8co metres 
..above which fir-trees do not thrive. 

t Depa’Stion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. depdstion-em 
eating down, feeding of cattle, n. of action from L. 
depascet'e : see Depascent.] Consumption. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Lord's Supper xvii, A wasting depas- 
• tion and decay of Nature. Ibid, xviii, That continual 
depastion of his radical moysture by vital heat, 
t Depa’stor. Obs. noncC'Wd. [agent-noun from 
L. depascei e (see Depascent), after pastor .] One 
who feeds upon, eats away, or consumes. 

3583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. If. (1882) 91 The wicked hues 
of their pastors (or rather depastors). Ibid. 95 No more is 
lie a good pastor or minister, but rather a depastor and 
minisher. 

Depasturage (dfperstiured^). [f. Depasture 
v. + -age.] a. The eating down of pasture by 
grazing animals, b. Right of pasture. 

17 6$ Projects in Ann. Reg. 144/1 The plants were all in a 
condition for depasturage. 1797 Burn Eccl. Law (ed. 6) 

III. 477 The value or usual price of the depasturage of such 
beasts per week upon such eddish or after-grass. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 2x8 The inhabitants . .have the 
right of a free depasturage for their sheep upon the moor. 
1875 J. Fisher Landholding in Eng., The profit which arose 
from sheep-farming led to the depasturage of the land. 

Depasture (dfpcrstiui), v. [f. De- I. i + 
Pasture v. ; cf., for sense, OF. depaistre (Cotgr. 
dtsp -), ad. L. dcpascere to eat down, consume.] 

1. trans. Of cattle : To consume the produce of 
(land) by grazing upon it; to use for pasturage. 

1596 S denser State I ret. Wks. (Globe ed.) 630/1 To keepe 
thevr cattell. .pasturing upon the mountayn. .and removing 
still to fresh land, as they have depastured the former. 
n 1796 Vancouver in A. Young Ess. Agric . (1813) II. 284 
The sheep and cow cattle, with which the primest of the 
grass lands through the county are generally depastured. 
r 799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 303 The cows are fed in 
summer on cut clover, without allowing them to depasture 
it. 1858 Carlvle Fredk. Gt . (18651 II. vn. iii. 264 Clayey 
country, dirty-greenish, as if depastured partly by geese. 

tinnsf. Cyfg. x6io G. Fletcher .Christ's Viet, xl, Nor 
Hibla, though his thyme depastured, As fast againe with 
home blossomed. i86&Sat. Rev. XVIII. 381/1 If Austria 
, is forced to depasture the land with hordes of soldiery. 

2. intr. To graze. 

1586 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. 11. Surtees (i860) 131 My cattell 
shall remayne and depasture, uppon my groundcs. .as they 
arc at this instante. 1628 Coke On Lift. 96 a, To sheere 
all the sheep depasturing within the manor. 1785 Pa ley 
Pier . Philos.. (1818) I. x 14 Whilst his flocks depastured upon 
a neighbouring hill. X840 J nil . R. Agric. Soc. 1 . 111. 263 
Over this vast open field, .no cattle can depasture. 

Jig. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xm.lxxix. 250 The bait and food. 
Whereon his strange disease depastred long. 

3. trails. To put (cattle) to graze ; to pasture or 
feed (cattle). 

1713 pr.RHAM Phys. Theot. \\i. 307 Depasturing their 
CaitcHn the Desartsand uncultivated World. *809 Nat. 
Hist, in Ann. Reg. 799/2 The country on which the sheep 
are depastured . . is set out into divisions, __ 1844 Williams 
Real ) y rop. (1877) 324 A right of depasturing cattle on the 
land of another. 

fg- 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 240 The human spirit 


. - depasturing itself in the fat levels of the Greek literature. 
1865 Alex. Smith Summ.Skxc II. 147 We could pleasantly 
depasture our eyes on the cultivated ground/ 

4. Ofland: To furnish pasturage to (cattle). 
1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 196 This part of the county., 
now. . depastures flocks in whose frame and fleece are visible 
some strong symptoms of a more fashionable breed. 1844 
Port Phillip (Austral.) Patriot 22 July 3/6 The run will de- 
pasture about 4000 sheep. 

Hence X>epa*stured ppl. a. ; Depa-sturiug vbl, 
sb. and ppl . a . ; also Depa*sturable d., capable of 
being depastured; Depastura*tion, Depasture sb. } 
depasturing. 

X704 Gisborne Walks Forest' v. (1796) 8s The bare worn 
track, and close-depastured plain. 1807 Vancouver Agric , 
Devon (1813) 282 The depasturable parts of the forest. 1823 
Surtees Durham III. 239 note , Bees were of so much im- 
portance that, .the depasturing of bees was one article of a 
solemn concordat between two religious houses. 1841 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. II. 11. 216 It [the winter tare] is sometimes 
resorted to for depasturation in the spring. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 380 Mowing and depasturing 
are modes of cropping, comprehended in the term manage- 
ment of meadows. 1856 frill. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 281 
If you watch cows on depasture, you observe them < select 
their own food. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. vn. iii. 183 
This is memorable ground, .little as the idle tourists think, 
or the depasturing geese, who happen to be there. 

t Depa*triate, v. Obs. [f. De- 1 . 2 + L. patria 
fatherland : cf. med.L. dispatiidre in same sense.] 
intr. To leave or renounce one’s native country; 
to expatriate oneself. 

a 1688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Chances Wks. (1714)154 
If they should hear so odious a thing of us, as that we 
should depatriate. a X797 Mason Dean # Squire (R.), 
A subject born in any state May, if he please, depatriate. 
f Dep an’ per, V. obs. [a. OF .depauperer, ad. 
L. depauperdre : see next] = Depauperate v. 

1562 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 I. 8 The depau- 
pering the tennentis be jour fewis, augmentationis and 
utheris exactionis. 1571 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814)69 (Jam.) 
Ve haue. .depaupereit the inhabitantis of the toun. 

Depatrperate, ppl. a. Also 5 -6 -at. [ad. 
L. depaupereit- us, pa. pple. of depauperdre : see 
next.] Made poor ; impoverished {obs. in general 
use); b. Bot., etc. = Depauperated. 

1460 CArGRAVE Citron. 103 Alle tho that were depaupemt 
and spoiled be his predecessoure. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 404 The depauperat saullis that this day dwell 
thairin. 1670 Lex Talionis 26 It loses much of its vivacity, 
and becomes depauperate and affect. 1863 A. Gray Lett. 
(1893)508 Inclosed are depauperate specimens [of the seeds]. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. x Depauperate, impoverished; as if 
starved ; diminished in size for want of favourable condi- 
tions of nourishment, and such like. Also.. having no, or 
few, floivers. 

Depauperate (dzp^-per^t), v. [f. ppl- stem 
of med.L. depauperdre to impoverish, reduce to 
poverty, f. De- I. 1 + pauperdre to make poor, f. 
pauper poor.] trans. To lender poor, to im- 
poverish ; to reduce in quality, vigour, or capacity. 

1623 Cockeram, Depauperate , to impouerish. *647 
Taylor Dissuas. Popery it. 11. § 7 To represent God in a 
carved stone, or a painted Table, does depauperate our 

understanding of God. 1668 Phil . Trans. III. £91 I« c 
blood is now . . depauperated of the spirituous^ and finer 
particles. 1708 Molyneux ibid. XXVI. 59 Liming ..doth 
not so much Depauperate the Ground. 1752 Carte ntst. 
Eng. III. 728 Bishops.. had made shameful depredations 
on the church and depauperated many of the sees. xBW 

Ch. Times 5 Nov. 173/2 By depauperating the national creed. 

Hence Depau-perating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1770 Monthly Rev. 20 In this depauperating and atlemi- 
ating course the patient . .persevered. , 

Depauperated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
Rendered poor, impoverished ; reduced or deterio- 
rated in quality, vigour, capacity, etc. 

t666 J. Smith Old Age (1752)95 The best blood itseh. A*- 
comes weak and much depauperated. 1756 G Lucas tn- 
JVafers II. 261 A languid, depauperated and broken stat 
of the juices. 1870 C. B. Clarke in Macm. Mag. 

The feeble, the sickly, and the depauperated should ce 
weeded out in the struggle for existence. x8 81 Huxley 1 
Nature XXI II. 611 The fish is left in that lean ana d 
pauperated state. . 

b. Dot., etc. Stunted or degenerate frt>m want 

of nutriment ; starved; imperfectly developed from 

any cause that produces results analogous to in- 
nutrition. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 275 Flowers hermaphrodite* 
surrounded by bracte®, the outer of which arc PJ ta SL 
and herbaceous, the inner depauperated and coloured. 
Athenaeum x Sept. 293/3 The rocks of this age present on ) 
a depauperated flora and fauna. 

Depauperation (dfpgtpetf'-Jhn). [nd.mca.R 

dcpaupcrdlidn -cm , n. of action f. depauperdre 1° 
impoverish : sec DErAurr.it ate.] The process or 
condition’ of being depauperated ; impoverishment 
1664 Baxter in Life $ Times 1. (16961 xo6, I ft” *” 
another fit of Bleeding, which . . after my former 
ation, did weaken me much. 2750 Carte Hist. 

320 Getting the great seal put to blank charters, to ttic 
pauperntion of the Crown. 1830 Lindlev Nat. oyst. v * 
59 Flowers axillary, or in terminal spikes or 
consequence of the depauperation of the upper le^ aV i C - < ’l 1 thut 
233 A singular depauperation of the calyx .. in ^'iicn 1 
organ is reduced sometimes to a mere obsolete ring. 

Depauperize (drp^-persiz), [(■ Dn- L 

+ pauperize, after L. depauperdre : sec P* cc -J “ 

DEPAUrtltATE, -Paweiuze. 



DE-PAUPERIZE, 
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DEPEND.- 


'1873 Huxley Crit. % Addr . 206 This immense fauna of 
Miocene Arctogzea is shrunk and depauperized in North 
Asia. 

Hence Depauperiza'tion, depauperation, pau- 
perization. 

1844 Lingard Auglo-Saxi Ch. (1858) I. vi. 218 heading. 
Depauperization of the Church. 1877 H. Woodward in 
Ettcycl. Brit. VI. 656/1 After such extreme retrogression, 
the depauperization of certain parts and organs . . in the 
Anomoura is easily to be understood and admitted. 

De-pauperize (drpg-peraiz), v? [f. De- II. i 
+ pauperize .] tram. To raise or free from pauper- 
ism ; to Dispaupekize. 

1863 W. B. Jcrrold Signals of Distress 303 The boys in 
this union will never be depauperized ; they have to mix 
with the men, most of whom are gaol-birds. 1883 xyth Cent. 
May 909 The neglected children, .must be depauperised 
before they can be received into good and respectable 
homes. . 

t Depe, v. Obs. [OK. (Anglian) ddfan = OFris. 
ddpa , OS. dSpicin (MDu. dbpen, Du. doopen , LG. 
dopen, whence Sc. dopa, Da. dole), OHG. toufen, 
touffan (:—toufjan, MHG. ibufen , toufen , Ger. 
taufen ), Goth, daupjan . 'to baptize’ ; in MHG., 
MDu. (and Goth, ufdanpjaii) with the wider sense 
1 to immerse, to dip ’ ; OTeut. *daupjan causal of 
*deufan, daup, dtipan- to be deep, *deupoz , Goth. 
dittps , deep. But in ME. this verb ran together 
with the cognate depe, Deep, OE. dtepan , dypan , 
to make deep, to submerge.] 

1 . To immerse as a religious rite, to baptize. 

C960 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. iii. n Ic eowic depu vel dyppe 

wzettre. Ibid. 13 paette he ware depid. Ibid. 14 Ic sceal 
fram he beon vel wesa doped vel fulhvihted. ^1315 Shore- 
ham n Olepi me mot hyjn depe ine the water. 1340 Aycttb. 
107 Vor depe and cristni is al on.. 

2 . To immeise, submerge, plunge deeply, dip. 
See also Deep v. 4. 

c 95a Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. .\xvi. 23 Se 3e depeS mec mi5 
hond in disc. 1340 Aycttb. 83 Efterward he dep)> ine blod. 
*395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 69 Othere bisshopis that ben 
not so depid in errour. 1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 34 
Protestants are now a days so deped in darcknes. [a x6o8 
Sir F. Verb Comment. (1657) 3 d * Die measure and time . . 
which they were to observe in the deeping of their oares.] 
Depe, obs. form of Deep a. and v . 
t Depea'ch, sb. • Obs. Also 6 depesche, 
depech, peache, 6- 7 -peche. [a. F. ddpkhe, in 
OF. despeche , -esche (1495 in Godef.), f. dd pecker : 
see next.] Dispatch : a. of messengers, messages ; 
b. of business, c. A message or messengers sent off. 

a. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Rep. I. 1. xi6 We 
differred the depech of this post. X547 Privy Council Acts 
(1890) II. 83 At their late depeache over the sees. x577~ 8 7 
Hounshed Chron. III. 918/1 Hauing his depeach, he tooke 
his leaue of the king at Richmond about noone. 1624 Brief 
Inform. Affairs Palatinate 34 The depeach and the instruc- 
tion of the said Embassade. 

b. x$68 North Gucuara’s DiallPr. iv. 158 b, Shee onely 
did confirme al the prouisions & depeches of the affaires 
of the weale publike, a 1563 Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 
190 Resort to hyme for the depeche of the noblemens and 
others patents. 

C. 1553 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 11. xi. 337 We send this 
Depeche, not by thorow Post from hence. 1568 Die. Suffolk 
in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. (1824) 28 
Til! . . they heard from the Quene their mistress by their next 
depeche. 

T Depea’ch., v. Obs. Forms: 5 depesshe, 6 
•peche, -peech, -peache, 6-y -pesche, -peach ; 
also Despeche q.v. [a. F. ddpicher, in OF. de-, 
des-y peechiery -pechicr, -peeschier, - pcschier . etc. 
(12 25 in Godef.), repr. a late L. type dis-(o r de-ex-) 
pedicure, with the same radical as Impeach, F. 
etnpechev, L. impediedre. 

The OF. forms of ddfechcr are entirely parallel to those of 
cmptchcr, OF. cmfeechier, which goes back through the re- 
corded early OF. cmpedeccr, Pr. empedegar, to L. impedi- 
edre to catch, entangle (f. fedica fetter, snare for the feet', 
used in late L. and Romanic for L. imfedire (Du Cange). 
' Parallel to this is *(dc-Vxpedica jv, for L. expedire , to free 
the feet, disengage, send away, dispatch. But though Dis- 
patch (q.v.) is synonymous, it is not etymologically con- 
nected with depScher, depcach. 

(In 16-1 7th c. the form depeche , * peach , was mostly English, 
depesche (rim zflcsche) Scotch.)) 
trans. To send away, get rid of, dispose of, 
finish off expeditiously ; to dispatch. 

X474 Caxton Chesse (t86o) A ij, I dyde doo sette in en- 
prynte a certeyn nombre of theym, whiche anone were 
depesshed and solde. 1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 12, 
1 . . haue this daye by noone depeched hym with other letters. 
1527 in Strype Eccl. Mem . I. App. xiv. 32 She said that our 
demand was reasonable and that we shold reasort unto the 
Chancellor therfore who shold depeache it out off hand. 
2540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 160 He depeached those 
deponentes for that time. 1556 Lauder Tractate 290 All 
sic 3e suld frome 30W depesche. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 
1. 36 The Senators depeached ainbassadours to the King 
commaunding them to say nothing of Simocharis. a 1651 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1842-6) III. 706 That the French 
Ambassador . . may be depesched. 1655 Digges Cowfl. 
Ambass. 301 This I do depeach, without knowledge of the 
Queens Majestie. 

b. rcjl. To rid or disembarrass oneself of (any 
one). Also, to make haste, to use dispatch. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 53 Depesshe the, or by the god on 
whome I byleue, I shnlle smyte the there as thou lyest. 1513 
Douglas sEneis 1. v. 28 Comment. Wks. 1874 II. 289 For 
his sone Glaucus followit Paris, he depechit him of him. 


Hence Depea*ching vbl. sb. 

1540-1 Elyot Imag. Gov. (1549) 5 6 Where one man hath 
tlie depeachyng of many matters. 1552 Huloet, Depeach- 
yng, absolutio. 

[Depectible, mispr.for DEPERTiBLE,in Johnson, 
copied by subseq. Diets: see List of Spurious JVdsi] 
+ Depe’culate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
depcculdri to despoil, pillage, plunder, f. De- I. r 
+ pcculdfi to embezzle, peculate.] Ivans. To 
plunder by peculation : said of public officials. 

01641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mott. (1642) 319 He.. left 
Syria in his short Lieutenancy miserably exhausted and 
depeculated. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Indepetul. 1. 155 The 
Praetor of Sardinia being sentenced for depeculating and 
Robbing that Province. 

f Depecula*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ation.] Plunder by peculation (csp. by an 
official). 

1623 Cockeram, Depeculation , robbing of the common- 
wealth. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. h. xxvii. x6o Robbery and 
Depeculation of the Publique treasure, or Revenues. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 

Depe’ditate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. per, pedis 
foot, after decapitate . ] irans. To deprive of one’s 
feet (or the use of them). 

1S08 Satirist in S/ir. Pub/, frills . (1809) XI I. -328 Almost 
depeditated by the amicable contest with Thrale, in which 
we overleaped a Roman sellula. 

So Depedita*tion, [after decapitation .] Ampu- 
tation of a foot. 

a 1773 Johnson in Tour Hebrides 29 Aug., Dr. Johnson. . 
said, ‘ George will rejoice at the depeditation of Foote'; and 
when I challenged that word, laughed, and owned he had 
made it. 

tDepei'nct, depinct, V. [Intermediate forms 
between Depaint, depeint , and Depict : cf. OF. 
depeincty var. ddpeint , and It. depinto . ] = Depict. 

1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Apr. 69 The Redde rose medled 
with the White yfere, In either cheeke depeincten liuely 
chere. 1590 — F. Q. in. xi. 7 The winged boy in colours 
cleare Depeincted was. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 356 
Upon the Celestial Globe is aepincted the several Constella- 
tions of the fixed Stars. 

Depeint, obs. form of Depaint v. 

Depeinten, pseudo-arch. f. depaintedy pa. pple. 
of Depaint. 

t Depe'l, depell, v. Obs. [ad. L. depcll-drc 
to drive out, cast down, f. De- I. 1, 2 + pclldre to 
drive.] traits. To drive away, dispel, expel. 

1533 Coverdale Treat. Lord's Supper Wks. 1844 I. 44c) 
Who ought to be admitted, and who to be depelled. 1568 E. 
Tylney Floivcr of Friendship, Allevill suspicions depelled, 
angers avoided. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 114 Water by 
its weight onely, and no innate Elatery, did depel the 
Succumbent Quicksilver in the Tube. 1788 TriflcrNo. 24. 
324 The application . . will infallibly depell all his ills. 

Hence Depe-Uing* vbl. sb . ; also Depe’Uer, one 
who or that which drives away ; a dispeller. 

1597 Middleton ^ JV/sd. Solomon Par. vi. H ij a, The 
very thought of her is mischiefes barre, Depeller of misdeeds. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 51 To the depelling of our 
distempers. 

t Depe ’noil, v. Obs. Also 7 depensil. [f. 
De- + Pencil v. : cf. depict , described] traits. To 
inscribe with a pencil or brush ; alsojff. to depict. 

1631 Weever A tic. Fun. If Ion. 137 Vpon the forefront or 
some other places within these Abbeyes, this sentence is 
most commonly depensild, grauen, or painted. 1658 J. 
Coles Cleopatra, 7th Pt. 39 If mine [my astonishment] was 
easie to be observed in my countenance, Adallas’s was no 
lesse depencilled out in his. 1708 E. Hatton Nexo View 
Lotto r . II. 496/1 But the Decalogue, etc. are not there de- 
pencil’d. 1766 Entick London IV. 287 The names . . are 
depencilled in gold letters. 

Depend (dfpe'nd), vf [a. OF. depend-re (12th 
c. in Hatzf.), f. De- I. 1 + fendre to hang, after L. 
dependere, f. De- I. i + pendcre (intr.) to hang. 
(The F. pendre in form represents L. pendcre 
trans., to hang, suspend.)] 

1 . intr . To hang down, be suspended. (Now 
chiefly in literary use.) 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Aij, An olde 
man . . with bearde like bristles depending on his chin. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 42 As on your boughes the ysicles 
depend. 169 5 Blackmore Pr. Arth. tx. 373 Whence a deep 
Frmg depends of Silk and Gold. 17x1 Pope Temp. Fame 
144 And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 1753 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty xi. 90 Tne drapery, .that depends from his 
shoulders. 1784 Cowfer Task 11. 450 With handkerchief 
in hand depending low. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 146 The 
branches of the damsons depended so low. 
b. trans. To hang down. rare. 

1793 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 15 The mountain-ash. .De- 
pends its branches to the stream below. 

2 . intr. Jig. To hang upon or from , as a result 
or consequence is contingently attached to its 
condition or cause; to be contingent on or con- 
ditioned by. Const, on, upon (formerly of rarely 
from , to, in). Also absol. (elliptically) in colloquial 
use in that depends , i.e. on circumstances, or on 
some circumstance not expressed. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Soule v. xiv. (1483) 10S The werk that 
lie werkeih dependeth of fortune and not of hym 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xn. xiv, The vii. Scyences..Eche upon 
other do full well depende. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) x64b, For in the Ioue of God & of our neyghbour.. 
dependeth all y* la we & prophecyes. 1547-64 Bauldwin 


Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) m. ii, If rulers be negligent, & look:, 
not to small things whereunto greater doc depend. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. B ion dp s Erotnena 153 Hee waited onely to 
receive her commands, whereon depended both his stay 
and departure, a 1645 Featly in Fuller's Abel Rcdiv., 
Reinolds I. 482 Howsoever the spirituall power be more 
excellent and noble than the temporal], yet they both are 
from God, and neither dependeth of the other. X730 A. 
Gordon Majfci's A mpliith. 2 From a right understanding 
of this, depends the Knowledge of many Places in both 
sacred and profane Writers. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. 
iv. 14 1 This is a Matter depending on the Evidence of 
History. 1763 C. Johnston Reverie I. 236 Forming a reso- 
lution on his steadiness, in which depends the crisis of his 
fate. X847 Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) I. 181, I may then 
go to Naseby for three days: but this depends. 1848 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. II. 252 Whether the bond should be 
enforced or not would depend on his subsequent conduct. 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 46 The psychological laws on 
which moral phenomena depend. xB85 J. R. Rees Pleas. 
Bit. -Worm i. 33 The value of a book be it intrinsic or 
adventitious, .does not depend on its size. 

i*b. Formerly sometimes meaning little more 
than : To hang together with, to be connected 
with, to pertain or be pertinent to. Obs. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. l I. ccii. [cxcviii.] 623 That.. ye 
may write it in your Cronicle, with many other hystories 
that depende to the same mater. 1581 Sidney Apol.Poelrie 
(Arb.) 21 The .. beautie depended most of Poetrie. j6oi 
Holland Pliny II. 293 And therefore this my present dis- 
course, -howsoeuer it is in nature different, yet it dependeth 
of the other. 

t c. To follow or flow from, result from. Obs. 
1655 Culpepper Riverius x. vi. 295 A Dysentery . . with 
pain and torment depending upon the ulceration of the 
Intestines. 

b. With on, upon (+ of etc. : see 2) : To be con- 
nected with in a relation of subordination ; to belong 
to as something subordinate ; to be a dependant of. 

c 1500 Melusine 333 Partenay, Merment, Vouant & a! 
theire appurtenaunces . . with the Castel Eglon with al that 
therof dependeth. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 19 Those 
[ Vertebres] that are appertinent, or depend upon Os Sacrum. 
1639 Gentiljs Servita's Jttquis. (1676) 840 The Office of the 
Inquisition within these Dominions, doth not depend from 
the Court of Rome, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 1 1. 419 
Hereupon a story depends. 1710 Whitworth Acc. of Russia 
(1758) 48 They have no more freehold left, and their peasants 
or subjects, now immediately depend upon the Czar’s officers. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 11 An estate tail, and all the 
remainders over, and the reversion depending on it. 

tb. absol. To be dependent ; to have or take a 
position of dependence. Obs. rare. 

1673 Ess. Edtic. Gcntlrwom. 26 Maids that cannot subsist 
without depending, as Servants, may chuse their places. 

4 . To rest entirely on, upon (f of) for mainten- 
ance, support, supply, or what is needed ; to have 
to rely upon ; to be a burden upon , to be sustained 
by ; to be dependent on. 

1548 Hall Citron. 151 b, The whole waight and burden of 
the realme, rested and depended upon him. 1632 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biottdts Erotnena 151 The house not being any 
whit fortified, but depending altogether on the fortune of 
the walls below. 1691 T. H[alc] Acc. xVew Invent. X31 The 
effect of depending upon forraign Countries for Hemps. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. 202 A father and 
mother . . who depended on me for their support. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Life in Wilds viii. 103 Well directed labour is 
all we have had to depend on. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. 
xxii. 257 Clara must.. depend entirely on the generosity of 
some one till she was married. 

5 . To rely in mind, count, or reckon confidently 
on, upon {ft of, etc.). (Now chiefly in colloq. phr. 
depend upon it , used parenthetically.) 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxi. 107 And on the prince de- 
pend with heuinely feir. 1563 Homilies n. Faith ii. (1859) 
40 Depending (or hanging) only of the help and trust that 
they had in God. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 275 
The superstitious, who depended upon some supernatural! 
helps. 1693 Matt. Ct. Teckcly iv. 60 If so be they had 
been defeated, one might have depended upon seeing the 
Affairs of the Ottaman Empire restored.^ 1738 Swift Pol. 
Conversat. 5^ Faith Miss, depend upon it, I’ll give you as 
good as you bring. 1745 Eliza Heywood Fan. Spr 01.(1746) 
319 It may be depended on that, .we shall advertise. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. I. 30 If they can eat Seal, 
there is such a Blenty of them., that they may depend xipon 
Food be their Voyage ever so long. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 496 He could no longer depend on the protection 
of his master. 1885 G. Allen Babylon v, Depend upon it, 
Churchill, over-education’s a great error. 

b. ellipt . with following clause : To be sure or 
confident ; = ‘ to depend upon it * (sec 5). colloq. 

X70O PiSGiLV Argument 95, I .. do as much depend that 
I shall not go hence by returning to the Dust. 1747 Fmskus 
P lain Truth Wks. 1887 II. 49 No man can wuh eertamtj 
depend that another will stand by him. 1789 J t 2 u V t f 
Fortitude II. 150 Depend, it will not be ill conducted by one 
of such skill. 1791 Mrs. Inchbald Si ml. Story II. x- 7 
From the constancy of his disposition, she depend«I muen 
that sentiments like these were not totally cr 3 dl , _ 

J. C. Morison Gibbon 128 We may depend that a sum 
blight would have shrivelled his labours. 

+ 6. To wait in suspense s wpectat.on on, ufon. 
(Cf. lo hang upon any cue's lips.) Ots. 

£■ 1430 Lydg. Bochasv m. '■ lxxi! -A 

depending m a traunce. . Depended ay 

SftK two long Years, .depended on your Smiles! 
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, 7 . To be in suspense or undetermined, bewailing 
for settlement (as an action at law, a bill in parlia- 
ment, an appointment, etc.). (Usually in pres, 
pple. = pending : see also Depending ppl. ct. 5.) 

c 1430 Lydc. Story of Thebes *ir. (R.), The fiafall chance 
Of life and death dependeth in balance. 1532-3 .Act 
Hen. VIII c. 12 § 8 Euery matter, cause, and contention 
nowe dependynge. .before any of the sayde archebishops. 
c 1575 Leg. lip. St. And rots 13 1 {Satir. Poems Reform .) 
Becaus St. Androis then dependit, To heich promotione he 
pretendit. 1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 123 The same 
demurrer hath been on both sides often argued, and now 
depends readie for the Judgement of y ® Court. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 1 . 185 "Whilst these disputes, .were 
depending, the.. Indians made attacks.^ *11859 Macaulay 
Hist . Eng. V. 480 Bills of supply were still depending. 1883 
Law Reports n Q. Bench Div. 559 The resolution was filed 
in the court in which the bankruptcy was depending, 
t 8. To be ready or preparing to come on; to 
impend, to be imminent. Obs . 

1712 Swift City Showery While rain depends, thepensive 
cat gives o'er Her frolicks. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe \. xu.{x8s8) 
184, 1 had not the least notion of any such thing depending, 
or the least supposition ofit being possible, 
f 9. To have a leaning. (Cf .penchant?) Obs. rare. 
1586 Let. Earle Leycester 15 It might then be suspected, 
in respect of the disposition of such as depend that way. 

■f Depe'nd, vf rare . [ad. L. dependere to pay 
down or away, spend, expend, f. De- I. 1, 2 + 
pendbe to weigh, pay. Cf. Dispend.] traits. To 
expend, spend. 

1607 Barley- Breaks (1877} 12 To whom Dame Nature lent 
so rich a port, That all her glory on her was depended. 

Dependable (dzpe’ndab’l), a. Also -ibie. 
[f. Depend v. + -able.] That may be depended 
on ; trustworthy, reliable. 

1735 Pope Let. to Gayxx i. Wks. (1737) VI. 186 That desire 
was, to fix and preserve a few lasting, dependable friendships. 
1840 Herschel Ess. {1857) 92 Calculations, with more 
dependable data. 1842 Murray’s Handbk. N. Italy 91 Le 
Quattro Nazioni, good and reasonable, and kept by very 
dependable people. 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <y Eng. 
IV. 642 Flambard was thoroughly dependable. 1889 Boyd 
Carpenter Permanent Elem. Relig. Introd. 30 We have 
dependable material on which to base our study. 

Hence Depe-ndableness ; Depe-ndably adv. 
i860 Pusf.y Min. Proph. 554 Alexander saw and impressed 
upon bis successors the dependibleness of the Jewish people. 
1862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. nr The accounts I get of 
Mr. C. from himself, and (still more dependably) from my 
housemaid. 1874 Miss Mulock My Mother I xi, One 
of his characteristics was exceeding punctuality and depend- 
ableness. 

Dependant, -dent (d/pe-ndSnt), sb. [a. F. 
dlptmiant adj. and sb., properly pr. pple. of di- 
pendre to DeI'END. From the iSth c. often (like 
the adj.) spelt dependent, after L. (both forms being 
entered by Johnson); but the spelling -ant still 
predominates in the sb. : cf. defendant, assistant. 

S 75S Johnson Pref to Diet., Some words, such as de- 
fendant. dependent ; dependance , dcpendetice , vary their 
final syllable, as one or another language is present to the 
writer.] 

f 1 . Something subordinately attached or belong- 
ing to something else ; a subordinate part, appur- 
tenance, dependency. Obs. 

X523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxvii. (R.),The Frenchemen 
. .deniaunded. .to haue the sygnorie of Guysnes..and all 
the landes of Froyten, and thedependantes of Guysnes vnto 
the lymyttes of the water of Grauelyng. 1548 Hall Citron. 
98 With all incidentes, circumstaunces, dependentes, or 
connexes. 1643 Prynnf. Treachery of Papists 1. 32 (R.) The 
parliament, .repealed this parliament of 21 R. II. with all 
its circumstances and dependents. 1716 Lend. Gaz. No. 
5425/9 The Lease for the. . Copper-Works, .with its Depend- 
ants. 1721 Bradley ll'ks. Nature 32 Monsieur de Reaumur 
. . discover’d certain Parts which might reasonably be 
esteem’d Dependants of Flowers. 1837 F. CoorER Recoil. 
Europe I. 174 [Versailles] was a mere dependant of the 
crown. 

2 . A person who depends on another for support, 
position, etc. ; a retainer, attendant, subordinate, 
servant. 

1588 Shaks L. L. L. hi. i. 134 The best ward of mine 
honours is rewarding my dependants, 1632 Litiigow Trav. 
1.38, I demanded our dependant, what was to pay? 1647 
Clarendon* Hist. Reb. 1. (1643) 5/r Almost all of his own 
numerous family and dependants. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 28 T 6 An error almost universal among those that con- 
vcrsc innch with dependents. 1752 Ibid. No. J90 p 7 
Convinced that a dependant could not easily be made a 
friend. 1786 Burke IV. Hastings Wks. 1847 II. 105 Her 
female dependants, friends, and servants. 1830 D’Israeli 
Chat. /, III. v. 76 Such a personage as Laud is doomed to 
have dependents, and not friends. __ 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 55 Other people could provide for their dependants, 
1858 Fro vdc Hist. Eng. III. xiii. xi8 The gentry were sur- 
rounded by dependents. 1875 Jowirrr Plato (ea. 21 1. 309 
A poor dependant of the family. 

.Dependence (d/pe*ndcns\ Forms: 6-aunco, 
6-9 -unco, 7 — once, [a. F. djfcndance (15th c. 
in Lit! re, in 14th c. despendence, Orcsme), f. depen- 
dant : see prec. and -anck. Like Dependent a., 
tttb«cq. assimilated to the L. type, the form in 
-autre being rare after 1S00.] 
t L The action of hanging down; roner. some- 
thing that hangs down. Ohs. rare. 

1607 Dkyden Virg. Georg, tv. £06 Like a large Cluster of 
black Grapes they show. And make a large dependance from 
the Bough. 


2 . The relation of having existence hanging 
upon, or conditioned by, the existence of some-, 
thing else ; the fact of depending upon something 
else. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. In tell. 11.(1628)27 Words, - that seeme 
to haue dependance on the Latin. 1613 J. Salkeld Treat. 
Angels 5 Without beginning or dependence of any other 
cause. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi.45 There was no 
naturall dependance of the event upon the signe. 1677 Plot 
Qxfordsh. 196, 1 dare not suppose there was any dependence 
between the medicin and disease. 1754 Edwards Freed. 
Will 1. iv._ 23 The Dependence and Connection between 
Acts of Volition or Choice, and their Causes. sS6o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxvii. 199 The chain of dependence which runs 
throughout creation. 1864 Bowen Logic x. 348 That which 
comes next it in the order of dependence. 

f b. Connexion of successively dependent parts ; 
logical sequence. Obs. (or merged in prec.). 

a 1535 Moke Wks. 61 x (R.) Hys woordes. .be so dark and 
so intriked of purpose without e any dependence or order. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 236 The Father next, 
and as they are in blood the other follow in a just depend- 
ance; the rest promiscuously. x68r-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
(1747) III. 252 The Discourse, .from Verse to Verse runs all 
along in a close and continued Dependance. 

t C. In wider sense : Relation, connexion (cf. 
Depend 2 b). Obs. 

a 1633 Austin Med it. (1635) 226 As their [St. Philip and 
St. Bartholomew] being of that Society of the. Twelve 
kindred them not from being of the great Societie the 
Church; so their other Dependances, as being of the Church, 
or being of the seventy, or being married men . . hindred 
them not from being of the Twelve. 

3 . The relation of anything subordinate to that 
from which it holds, or derives support, etc. ; the 
condition of a dependant; subjection, subordina- 
tion. (Opp. to independence.') 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World m. 72 Those two great Cities, 
Athens and Sparta, upon which all the rest had most 
dependance. x66o R. Coke Power % Subj. 147 How far the 
Britanick Churches were from any dependence upon the 
Church of Rome. 1699 Bentley Phal. 488 A dependance 
upon the most Brutal of Tyrants. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 101 P 4, 1 lived in all the luxury of affluence without 
expence or dependence. 1765 Blackstone Comm. Introd. 

§ 4. xoi Dependence being very little else, but an obligation to 
conform lo the will or law of that superior person or state, 
upon which the inferior depends. 1874 Gref.n Short Hist. 
viii. § 2. 469 To free the Crown from its dependence on the 
Parliament. 3886 Stevenson Kidnapped xviii. 172 The 
other four were equally in the Duke’s dependance. 

t 4 . concr. That which is subordinate to, con- 
nected with, or belonging to, something else ; an 
appurtenance, connexion, dependency. Obs. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 25 To committe the state of his 
said manage, with all the circumstances and dependaunce 
thereof vnto the prelates. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist . in. 
xiii. (1591) 122 As though eight Legions were to be the de- 
pendance of one nauy. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 127 The 
great riuer Indus .. issueth out of a part or dependance of 
the kill Caucasus. 1794 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 54 Coblentz, 
a dependence of the electorate of Mentz. 

+ b. A body of dependants or subordinates ; a 
retinue. (Usually -ance.) Obs. 

1606 Ford Honor Tri. 10 Deseruing to be beloued; of 
whome? Of popular opinion or unstable vulgar dependances?. 
163X Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 273 He feasted, .two kings, 
two Queenes, with their dependances, 700. messe of meate 
scarce seruing for the first dinner. 1638 Raw ley tr. Bacon's 
Life Sp Death ii6so) rg A numerous Family, a great Retinue, 
and Dependance. 1692 South Serm. (1697) I. 33 Encumbred 
with Dependances, throng’d and surrounded with Peti- 
tioners. 

5 . The condition of resting in faith or expectation 
(upon something); reliance; assured confidence 
or trust. 

1627 Sanderson 12 Serm. (2632) 530 Faithful dependance 
voon the providence .. of God. 1754 Hist. Vug. Lady 
Distinction II. to Thoroughly sensible what little de- 
pendence I ought to make on my own strength. 1763 Eliz. 
Carter blent, etc. (18x6) I. 295 *1116 waters, 1 shall continue 
drinking, without much dependance of getting better. x8oi 
Gabriflli Afyst. Husb. II. 205 There was no dependance 
to be placed in the word of a woman who [etc.]. 1841 Lane 
Arab. A ts. I. 68 It is the only branch of divination worthy 
of dependance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 39 Living . . 
in dependence on the will of God. 

b. train f That on which one relies or may rely ; 
object of reliance or trust ; resource. ? Obs. 

*754 Richardson Grand/sou IV. v. 44 Your honour, your 
piety, are my just dependence. 1803 Wellington in Owen 
Dcsp. 784 The seamen from the East India fleet were the 
only or principal dependence for manning the navy. 1827 
J. K Cooper Frame II. iv. 59 Take the Lord for your de* 
pendance. 

t c. Reliableness, trustworthiness. Obs. rare . 
x 75 * Hwiic£u ,4 Treat. (177?) b So little dependance 
has this affair. 1790-1811 W. Combe Devil on Two Sticks 
(1817) > I. 44 The philosophy of poets .. is not of very 
sterling dependence. 

6. The condition of waiting for settlement; 
pending, suspense. (Now only in legal use.) 

X605 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 4 Dec. (Jam. Suppl.kThat ancs 
the actioune may be put under dependance befoir onie 
parliament. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref . , After a long 
dependance it might end as the former had done. x8i5 
ohei.ltv Let . in Dowden Life II. 8 Engagements con- 
dependence of the late negotiation. r86z 
; Bell Diet, Law Scot., Depending Action, an action is 
held to be in dependence from the moment of the citation. 
cm ‘l final decirion^of riie House of Lords. 1874 Act 
37-5 I tet. c. 94 ? 68 Nothing herein contained shall affect 
any action now in dependence. 


t b. A quarrel or affair of honour ‘depending' 
or awaiting settlement. Obs. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man itt Hum. \. v, The bastinado!' 
a most proper, and sufficient dependance, warranted by the 
great Caranza. 16x6 — Devil an Ass iv. vii, H'.js friend to 
him, with whom I ha' the dependance. x8zo Scott Afor.ast. 
xxi, Let us pause for the space of one venue, until I giveyoti 
my opinion on this dependence. [Note. Dependence, a phase 
among the brethren of the sword for an existing quarrel.] 

Dependency (dfpe'ndensi). Also 6-7 -encie ; 
6 -ancye, 7 -ancie, 7-9 -ancy. [f. as prec. : see 

-ANCY, -ENCT.] 

1 . The condition of being dependent ; the relation 
of a thing to that by which it is conditioned ; con- 
tingent logical or causal connexion; *=prec. 2. 

1597 Hooker Eccl '. Pol. v. (1632) 376 That dependence 
and order, whereby the lower sustaining ahvnyes the more 
excellent [etc.]. < 1603 Shaks. Mens. f or M. v. i. 62 Such ade- 
pendancy of thing, on thing, As ere I heard in madness. 
1647 Sprigge Anglia Kediv. iv. vii. (1854) 286 All threaded 
upon one string of dependency. 1748 Hartley Obsctv. Mon 
1. iii. 336 The Dependency of Evidences makes the resulting 
Probability weak. 1864 Bqwen Logic viii. 245 In this Un- 
figured Syllogism . . the dependency of Extension and 
Intension does not subsist. 

2 . The relation of a thing (or person) to that 
by which it is supported ■ state of subjection or 
subordination; -prec. 3. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. (1611)26 Hauingno such depen- 
dency upon any one. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 251, 

I have no servile dependancy upon their conceptions. 1724 
Swift D rapiers Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 64 Ready to shale 
off the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of England. 
1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre x iv. (1873) 133 That you care 
whether or not a dependent is comfortable in his dependency. 
1856 Froude Hist. An^.uSsS) 1 1. x. 456 They found England 
in dependency upon a foreign power; they left it a free 
nation. 

+ 3 . Reliance ; = prec. 5. Obs. rare. 

a x6oo Hooker (J.), Their dependancies on him uere 
drowned in this conceit. X627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. It. 
98 As if God. - would lead us to a dependency on Him. 

4 . Something dependent or subordinate; a sub- 
ordinate part ; an appurtenance, a. gen. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. J1632) 1004 Many de- 
pendancies of Story had their euents in tne Acts of this man. 
1690 Locke Hum. Dud. rr. xii. f 4 Modes I call such com- 
plex ideas, which . . are considered as dependancies on, Or 
affections of substances. X741 Warburton Div. Legnt.lv. 

4 The Knowledge of human Nature and its Dependencies. 
1852 S. R. Maitland Ess. Various Subj. 155 A thorough 
sifting of this subject, and its dependencies. 

t b. A body of dependants ; a household estab- 


lishment. Obs . 

x6xsG. Sandys Trav. 61 This mans SerragUo. .answerable 
to his small dependancie. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinah w. 
1. 1 12 The Dependencies and Relations of the Popes and 
Cardinals, do not suffer the poor Prelats to act according to 
the Dictates of Equity. 1701 Swift Contests of Nobles ffCcrn^ 
Men, who have acquired large possessions, and consequently 
dependancies. . , 

C. A dependent or subordinate place or territory; 
esp. a country or province subject to the control of 
another of which it does not form an integral part. 

1684 Scandcrbeg Rcdiv. iii. 49 The Kingdom of Poland 
and' great Dutchy of Lyffland, together with all tneir 
Dependencies. 1684-90 T. Buknf.t T/t. Earth (J ), 
earth, and its dependencies. 1848 Macaulay Hist.hn $. J- 
342 This is that Sheffield which now, with its dependency, 
contains a hundred and twenty thousand souls. 1864 L- A. 
Arnold Cotton Fam. 464 There is a wide difference between 
a dependency and a colony. The one Js held in trust, the 
other in absolute fee-simple. > 

d. An appurtenance ’(to a dwelling-house, etc). 
1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall ji. 12 To visit the stables, 
dog-kennel and other dependencies. # b . 

•fS. A quarrel ‘depending* or awaiting settle- 
ment ; = prec. 6 b. Obs. 

a 1625 Fletcher Elder Bro. v. i, The masters of depen- 
dencies, That by compounding differences 'tween oint- r-> 
Supply their own necessities. 1632 MASStNGr.R 
Hon. 1. i, Your masters of dependencies to take up A drunwe 
brawl. # t . 

+ b. gen . An affair pending or awaiting settle- 
ment. Obs . rare. 

1809 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 1. 279 In consequence 
of disagreeahle commercial dependencies, which I tlta 
succeed in liquidating. 

Dependent (dfpe*ndent), a. Also 5-6 -avnb 
6-9 -ant. [Originally dependant , a. F. dipttiiMt ^ 
(14th c. in 1-Intzf.), pr. pple. of dfpendre to haul* 
down, depend; from the 16th c.. often assimilM C( 
to L. depcndcnt-cm , and now usually so_ spelt, t ie 
form in -ant being almost obs. in the adj., tnoug 
retained in the sb., q.vj 

1 . Hanging down, pendent. t . 

e 1420 Pallad on Huso. in. 1060 So thai be wombe ' » 

dependannt, syde, That likely is for greet and niicnV H •:* 
15*4 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uplondyshui. (Percy Soc.) P* * 
With glistering eyes & side dependaunt b^md. ^ 
Greene Maidens Dreame xxviii, Mourning locks ai- 
dant. X796 Morse Anier, Geog 1. 378 A regular rocK ' 
the upper part of which are dependent many cxcrcsc 
1880 C. & K. Darwin Movent. PL 128 [The leaves] 
assume their nocturnal dependent position. , .. 

2. That depends on something else ,* hannff 

existence contingent on, or conditioned by, 
existence of something else. tvt0 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol, 1. viii. fx6xx) On ltlCS ' 
generall heads . . all other specialties are dependent. 



DEFENDENTIAL. 


Cockeram, Defendant, which hangeth vpon another thing. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 192 Effects dependent on the 
same. .Causes. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility iii. 77 A crea- 
ture is a dependent being, that is, it is essential to a creature 
to depend upon the author of its being.^ 1850 M'CoSil Div. 
Govt. 1. i. {18741 xi Animal life, again, is dependent on 
vegetable life, and vegetable life is dependent on the soil 
and atmosphere. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 265, All 
things in nature are dependent on one another, 
tb. Annexed, appertaining. Obs. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures fa b, The reversion that is de- 
pendaunt unto the same franketenement is severed from the 
•jointure. 

3 . That depends or has to rely on something else 
for support, supply, or what is needed. 

a 1642 W. Cartwright Commend. Verses in Fletcher's 
IVhs.f Whose wretched genius, and dependent fires But to 
their benefactors’ dole aspires. 174a Young Nt. Th. iii. 448 
Life makes the soul dependent on the dust. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, She found herself wholly depen- 
dent upon strangers. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxvii.332 
It washer destiny to be dependent on charity. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ii. § 6. 93 The vast estates, .were granted out to 
new men dependent on royal favour. 

- 4 . Attached in a relation of subordination ; sub- 
ordinate, subject ; opp. to independent. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfii's Counc. Trent (1676) 574 One 
Bishop instituted by Christ, and the others not to have any 
authority but dependant from him. 1624 Fisher in F. White 
Rtpl. Fisher 337 Mediators subordinate vnto, and dependent 
of Christ. 1654 tr. Sender/ s Curia Polit. 93 Sovernigncs 
are not subordinate and dependant to them [the Lawes]. 
2726 Adv. Capt. A’. Boyle 364 The Assembly meet here, 
•which is in the nature of a dependant Parliament. 1829 I. 
Taylor Enthus. vii. 178 The temper of mind which is proper 
to a dependant and subordinate agent. 2863 Bright Sp. 
Awer.26 Mar., They ceased to be dependent colonies of 
England. 

b. Math. Dependent variable : one whose varia- 
tion depends on that of another variable (the inde- 
pendent variable). 

185a Todhuntcr Diff. Calc, i, A dependent variable is a 
quantitythe value of which is determined as soon as that 
of some independent variable is known. 

+ 5. Impending. Obs. rare. 

1606 Shahs. Tr. Cr. 11. iii. 21 That me thinkes is the 
curse dependant on those that warre for a placket. 

+ Depende’ntial, a. Obs. [f. med.L. depen- 
dcntici dependence + -alj cf. confidential .] Relating 
to, or of the nature of, dependence. 

164$ S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 14 God doth it to exercise 
a depcndentiall faith upon God. 

Dependently (dipe-ndentli), adv. [f. Depen- 
dent a. + -ly 2.J In a dependent manner ; in a 
way depending 'ok something. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m.xxv. 178 These, .act hut 
dependantly on their formes. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig\ Man. 
l. iii. 73 Whether there be an utter impossibility of any 
material Being to be either independently or dependency 
eternal. X793 Beattie Moral Sc. 1. i. § 3 (R.) If we affirm 
. . relatively, conditionally, or dependent!/ on something 
else, it is the subjunctive. 

Depender (drpe’ndai). Also 6-7 Sc. -ar. [f. 
Depend v . 1 + -eu L] 
f 1. A dependant. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 
c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottic) Clnon. Scot. (17281 8 Through 
the vain flattery of his dependers. 1577-95 Descr. Isles 
Scott, in Skene Celtic Scotl, iii. App. 438 Ane dependar on 
the Clan Donald. ’ *11639 Stottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. jv. 
(1677) 186 Being all vassals and dependers of Huntley. 1724 
Swift Poems, A Riddle, I’m but a meer Depender still : 
An humble Hanger-on at best. 1726-31 Tindal Rapins 
Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvii. 78 He drew together a number 
of Lords of his Dependers. 

2 . One who depends or relies on something, rare. 
x6xx Shaks. Cymb. f, v. 58 To be depender on a thing 
that leanes. 16x7 Hicron Whs. II. 306 Art thou a con- 
tinuall depender vpon leaching? 1827 Examiner 470/2 
A set of puny dependers upon a British soldiery. 

Dependible, var. of Dependable. 
Depending*, vbl. sb. rare. [f. Depend v.i + 
-INC K In sense 2, perh. a subst. use of the ppl. <r.] 

1 . The action of the verb Depend ; dependence ; 
in quot. f waiting, suspense (see Depend vl 6, 7). 

1616 B. Jonson Epigr ., To William Roe , Delay is bad, 
doubt worse, depending worst. 

2 . Something depending on or belonging to 
fomethingelse; an appurtenance ; ^Dependence 

4, Dependency 4 a. Obs. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. j$i Conclusion of this dep- 
pendinge of kepinge of the see. 1642 in Rushw. Hist . Coll. 
lit. (1692) I. 665 The said Commissions or Writs, with all 
their Dependings and Circumstances. 

Depending idfpe’ndiq), ppl. a. {prep.) [f. De- 
pend V. 1 + -1NG ”.] 

A. adj. That depends : see the verb. 

1 . Hanging or inclining downwards; pendent. 

*735 Somerville Chase tu. 4 1 1 , To raise the slope Depend. 

ing Road. 1758 J. S. I.e Draft's Observ. Surg. (1771) 52 To 
prevent the Pus from lodging in the most depending Part. 
1819 WipfenWoii/Vim Hours(ifad) 39 Locked in the twilight 
of depending boughs. 1860 Gosse Rout. Nat. H ist. 176 One 
or two depending vines. 

2 . That depends on something else ; contingent, 
conditioned, etc. ; dependent. 

1824 L. Murray Enf. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 446 A number of 
depending circumstances distinctly and advantageously ar- 
ranged. 

+ 3 . Subordinate, dependent, subject. Obs. 

• 170 5 Stanhope Pamphr. I.37lP erso, }*l of a mt * n depend- 
ing Condition. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 4x9 Either king- 
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dom or republic, depending or independent, free or en- 
slaved. 

f 4 . Relying, trusting. ? Obs . 

1746-7 Hervey Medit. 11S18) 1x3 A lesson of heaven- 
defending faitlu 1829 E. Bather Semi. II. 372 A praying, 
waiting, depending frame of mind. 1 
5 '. Awaiting settlement, pending. 

1679 Hist. Jetzer 34 To hear and determine the depending 
cause. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 35 Letters of 
diligence.. granted in a depending process. 

" 3 . prep. [Originally the pres. pple. agreeing with 
the sb. in absolute construction, as in L. pendente 
tile ; cf. during , notwithstandi ;/£*.] During the 

continuance or dependence of ; pending, 
i 5 ° 3 - 4 Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 31 Pream., Knyghthode .. rc- 
ceyved, eny tyme dependyng the seid accions or suetys, shall 
abate the writtes. x6oa Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 61 The 
plaiutife is put out of seruice depending the plea. 

Depe’ndingly, adv. rare . [f. Depending a. 
+ -LY In a depending or dependent manner; 
with dependence on some person or thing. 

2655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xi. § 5 (1669) xoo/i Walk de- 
pendingly on God. 1676-7 Hale Contempt. 11. On Lora's 
Prayer (R.), I will use it thankfully, and nevertheless de- 
pending!/. 

t Depe*nsion. Obs. rare — °. [ad, L. depen - 
sidn-cm expenditure, f. depenettre to spend, expend. j 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Depension (depensio), a weighing, 
a paying of money. 

Depeople (d/prp’l), v. arch . [ad. F. dcpeuplc-r 
(1364 in Hatzf.), despeupler (1611 Cotgr.) ; after 
people. See De- I. 6, and cf. Dispeople, Depopu- 
late.] traits . To deprive of people, destroy the 
people of, depopulate. 

ci6xx Chapman Iliad xix. 146 Achilles in first fight de- 
peopling enemies. 1615 — Odyss. ix. 75, I depeopled it, 
Slew all the men, and did their wives remit. 1848 Lytton 
Harold (1862) 297 The town, awed and depeopled, sub- 
mitted to flame and to sword. 

f Depe*rdit, -ite, a. and sb. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. dcperdiPuSy -urn, corrupt, abandoned, pa. 
pple. of deperdlre to destroy, ruin, lose, f. De- 1 . 3 
+ perdcre to destroy, lose.] 

' A. adj. Lost, abandoned, involved in ruin or 
perdition. 

1641 J. Jackson Trite Evang. T. 111. 198 Such miscreants, 
and deperdite wretches as they proved. 1642 — B/c. Con- 
science 7 Some notable deperdite wretch. 

B. sb. 'Something lost or perished. 
x8oz Paley Nat. Theol. v. § 4 (1819) 58 No reason . - why, 
if these deperdits ever existed, they have now disappeared. 
Hence Depe'rditely adv. 

1608 J. King Scrm. 5 Nov. 17 The most . . tleperditely 
wicked of all others. 

Deperdition (dfpojdi’Jan). Now rare. [a. 
F. dlterdition (Pare 16th c.), n. of action f;om L. 
deperdtre ; see prec.] Loss, waste, destruction by 
wasting away. 

1607 J. King Scrm. Nov. 31 Wherin was prodition, per- 
dition, deperdition, al congested ami heaped vp in on. c 1645 
Howell Lett. I. 1. xxxi, The old [fleshl by continual de- 
perdition. .evaporating still out of us. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 86 It may be unjust to deny all efficacie of 
gold, in the non-omission of weight, or deperdition of any 
ponderous particles. 1795 tr. M ercier's Fragments II. 63 
At its horrid deperdition every citizen is alarmed. »88x A n- 
nihilation 6 Alas * who will henceforth be afraid of sin, if it 
only, .end in painless deperdition ? 

Deperition (d/peri’Jon). rare. [n. of action 
f. L. deperire to perish, be lost utterly, f. De- I. 3 , 
+ perlre to perish.] Perishing, total wasting away. 
1793 Earl of Buchan Anon. Ess. (1812) 363 That all 
nature was in a constant state of deperition ana renovation. 
1838 Bentham Sc. Reform 76 Deperition of necessary evi- 
dence, deperition of the matter of wealth, in the hands of 
the adverse party . . deperition viz. with reference to the 
party in the right — by dissipation, by concealment. 

+ Depe'rpeyl, v. Obs. [a. OF. dcparpcilliery 
desp-y to disperse.] =Disi*ahple, to scatter. 

23.. Hampole Psa/ler [x liv. 11] xliii. 13 In gengc )>ou 
scatird [MS. S. deperpcyld] vs. 

DepeTSonulize, v. [f. De- II. i + Person- 
alize.] trans. To deprive of personality; to make, 
or regard as, no longer personal. 

• 1866 Lowell Biglcnv P. Introd., He would have enabled 
me . . to depersonalize myself into a vicarious egotism. 1889 
W. S. Lilly Cent toy of R mol. 170 An artificial mechanism, 
which destroys individuality and depersonalises man. 

TDepe*rsonate, v. Obs. [f. De- II. i + 

Pe rson + -ate Cf. m ed .L. depersonare ~ disper- 
sdndrel\ traits . To deprive of the status of a person 
or of personal rights. 

1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 336 A Bond-man, a Slave, .being 
wholly decapitated and depersonated from the common con- 
dition of a humane person. 

Depe rsonize, v. [De- II. 1 + Person + -ize.] 

— Depersona lize. 

' x888 F. H. Stoddard in Andover Rez\ Oct , The one 
aims to visualize the ideal, die other to depersonize the God 
conception itself. 

Deperte, obs. form of Depart. 
t Depe’rtible, Obs. [f. as if from L. vb. 
*depcrltre — dispcitire to divide, distribute 4* -RLE. 
The prefix follows F. dJpariir t > Lng. Depart.] 
Capable of being divided into pans; divisible. 

1626 Bacon Sylvu § S57 Some Bodies have a . . more 
Depertible Nature than ethers; As we sec it evident in 


Colouration ; For a small Quantity of Saffron will Tinct 
more then a very great Quantity of Brasil or Wine. 

Depesche, var. of Depeach, Obs. 
t Depe-ster, V. Obs. [a. OF. A/es/rer, 
i/cspestrcr (13-14111 c. in Hatzf.), mot!, dtpllrer, 
'in same sense, f. di-, As- (Dls-) + - festrer in cm- 
pc-slrcr : see Kmfesyek, Pestei!.] rejl. To dis- 
entangle or rid oneself (from). 

3685 Cotton ir. Montaigne J. 449 One vice . . so deeply 
rooted in us, that I dare not determine whether any one 
ever clearly depestred himself from it or no. 

. Depeter (de-p/loi). Eu ilding. Also depreter. 
[Derivation obscuie. 

It looks like a formation of L.nVand pelra stone ; possibly 
from a med.L. dcpetr&re to dress with stone. In that case 
depreter is an erroneous form.] tSee (plots.) 

1852 Brees Gloss., Depreter _ or Depeter , plastering done 
to represent tooled stone. It is first pricked up and floated 
the same as for set or stucco, and small stones arc then 
forced o n d ry from a board. 1876 Notes on Building Const r. 
(Rivington) II. 409 Depeter consists of a pricked up coat 
[of plaster] with small stones pressed in while it is soft, so as 
to produce a rough surface. ^ 1886 Seddon Builder's Work 
248 Depeter, is somewhat similar to rough casting, except 
that small stones are pressed dry into the soft plaster by 
means of a board. Ibid. , Depreter ^ is a term sometimes used 
to denote plaster finished in imitation of tooled stone. 

+ Depe*X, v. Obs . rare ~ [f. L. depex-y ppl. 

stem ot depectere to comb down.] To comb down. 

1623 Cockeram, Depex, to kemb. [1644 Ridiculed in 
Vinacx Anglicus : see quot. s. v. Defust.] 

Depheazance, dephezaunce, obs. if. De- 
feasance. 


1558 in Vicary's Ana/. (iSSS 1 App. v. 183 Withoute eny 
maner of vse, condicion or dephezaunce. 

Dephilosophizo : see De- II. i. 
t Deplilegm (tlfflcm), v. Old C/iem. [ad. 
mod.L. dephTcgmare, F. dljlegmcr (169S in Until.): 
see Dei'hleu.mate.] = Deehlegsiate. 

1660 Boyle Nnv. Exp. Vhys. Mech. xxiv. 191 We took 
also some Spirit of Urine, carelesly enough deflegmed. 
1668 — Ess. $ Tracts {1669) 48 We have sometimes taken 
of the better sort of Spirit of Salt, and having carefully de- 
phlegm’d it [etc.]. 2683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 298 Very strong 
Vinegar, dephlegm’d by freezing. 

Hence Depble gmod, dephlegm’d ppl. a. ; De- 
phlogmodness. 

x66o Boyle Nnv Exp. Phys. Mech. xxx. (1682) 1x5 Well 
dephlegm'd Spirit of Wine is much lighter than Water. 1669 
— Hist. Firmness, Ess. <5* Tmcts 291 The proportion . . 
depends .. upon the strength of the former Liquor, and the 
dephtegmedness of the latter. 1676 — AVm Exfer. 1. in 
Phil. Trans. XI. 777 We gently poured on it some highly 
dephlegm’d Spirit of Wine. 

t Dephlegmate (d/fle-gme't), v. Old Chcm. 
[f. ppl. stem of mcd. or mod.L. dcphlcgmarc, f. 
De- I. 6 + phlegma, a. Gr. fXlyna tyxlyimr.) 
clammy humour: see Phlegm.] trans. To free 
(a spiiit or acid) from ‘phlegm ’ or watery matter ; 
to rectify. 

1668 Bovle Ess. 4- Tracts (1669) 65 Wc dephleginated some 
[spirits] by more frequent, and indeed tedious Rectifications. 
1686 W. Harris tr. Lenter/sChym. (ed.p) 186 You may use 
either a little more, ora little less, according to the strength 
of the spirit, or according as it is more or less dephleginated. 
1757 A. Cooper Distiller 1. xxiii. (1760) 95 This Ingredient 
cleanses and dephlegmates the Spirit considerably. *789 
J. Keir Diet. Chcm. 96/2 The contained matter must be de* 
phlegmated. 

b. fig. To rid of admixture, purify, refine. 

1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 56 The principle 
of evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, 
defecated evil. 

Hence Dephle*granted ppl. a Dephlo ’grunting 
vl>l. sb. and ppl. a. 

1641 French Distill , v. (1651) 1x5 The pure dephlegmated 
Spirit. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 162. To know 
whether it is tniely deflegmaied, or Proof-Spirit, 1807 
OriE Lect. Art i. (1848) 253 The ancients . . produced those 
concentrated, dephlegmated, and highly rectified personifi- 
cations of strength, activity, beauty. 


f Deplllegmation (d /Begin I? 1 l */3n ) . Old Client. 
[n. of action irom prec. vb. ; in mod.F. dlflcgmation 
(Trcvotix 1732).] The process of dephlegmating 
a spirit or acid. 

1668 Bovle Ess, 4- Tracts (16^48 To separate the aqueous 
parts by Dephlcgmatiou, 17x8 Quincy Comfl. Dis/ens.fo 
The same thing is constantly observ’d in the Dephlegmation 
of acid Spirit. 1758 Ii laboratory laid O/en Introd. 40 Re- 
torts must be provided for the dephlegmation. 

Depblegmator (df-flegm^taj). [Agcnt-n. m 
L. form f. mod.L. dephlegmdre to Dehileomate.J 
An apparatus for dephlegmation ; a form of con- 
densing apparatus in a still. t 

1828 S. F.Gr\y Operative CtmrisffilJhHd'pM'Z ™* r I 
is formed of Uvo broad sheets of tmn^ conj^r, soldered - 

together so as to leave only i th of an inch b« 

1876 .S'. Kens. .Mas, Catal. No. 43/6- . . s-r 

t Deplilogistic (dlfc4s««.a *. OW am. 
[f De- I. 6 + PuLoclsT-oN'r-ic: cf. Iiilocistic.J 

= l.XXVIII. 53 ComUnalitm 

II. , + PHiocs- 

TTrLtr. Old Ckam To derive of pMopton 
(the supposed principle of mflumnwb.l.ty m 


bodies'. 
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DEPHOSPHORIZE; 


. DEPLENISH. 


1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 441 The power . . of dephlogisti- 
cating common air. 1782 KmvAN ibid. LXXII. 2x2 The 
nitrous add . . is well known to dephlogisticnte metals as 
perfectly as possible. 1788 Cavendish ibid. LXXVIII. 270 
We suppose that the air .. was intirely dephlogisticated. 

2 . To relieve of inflammation. (Cf. Antiphlo- 

GISTIC 2.) * 

1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 452 The sheriffs . . were fun- 
damentally phlebotomised and dephlogisticated by the frag- 
ments of their own swords. 1875 Geikie Life Sir. R. Mur- 
chison L 142 Given to water-drinking and dephlogisticating. 

Hence DeplHogi*sti.catecI///. a. ( esp . in dephlo - 
gisticaied air, the name given to oxygen by Priest* 
ley, who, on its first discovery, supposed it to be 
ordinary' air deprived' of phlogiston); Deplilogis- 
ticating 1 , ppl. a. ; Dephlo gvstica'tion. 

1775 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXV. 387 This species may 
not improperly be called, dephlogisticated air. This species 
of air X first produced from mercurius calcinatus per sc. 
1789 — ibid. LXXIX. 146 The dephlogisticating principle. 
1784 Cavendish ibid. LXXIV. r4r There is the utmost reason 
to think, that dephlogisticated and phlogisticated air (as M. 
Lavoisier and Scheele suppose) are quite distinct substances, 
and not differing only in their degree of phlogistication ; 
and that common air is a mixture of the two. 1791 Hamilton 
Bertholtel's Dyeing 1. 1. i.i. 7 Oxygenated (dephlogisticated) 
muriatic acid. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. £6 From the 
greater, or less dephlogistication of the ores, or the stones 
in whtch it is contained. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 459 Vegetables . . again in turn, and during the day- 
time, exhale and breathe forth that pure dephlogisticated 
air, so essential to the support of animal existence. 

Dephosphorize (cUTp-sforeiz), v. [De- II. i.J 
tram. To deprive of or free from phosphorus. 

1878 Ure Diet. Arts IV. 451 Without attempting to de- 
phosphorize the ore more completely. 1879 Daily News 
31 Dec. 5/4 [This] so effectually dephosphorises the Cleve- 
land ore as to allow it to be manufactured into steel. 

Hence Dephosphorized///. a., Dephosphoriz- 
ing vbl. sb , ; also Dephosphoriza-tion, the process 
of freeing from phosphorus. 

1878 Rep. Annual Meeting 0/ I ron Steel Inst., Thedephos- 
pborization of iron. 3883 A ihenxum 24 Feb. 253/1 The slag 
obtained in the basic dephosphorizing process. 1885 Harper’s 
Mag. Apr. 819/1 The dephosphorization process, by which 
phosphoric ptg-iron can be converted into steel. 

r Dephysicalize : see De- II. 1. 

t Depi'ct, ///. a. Ohs. [ad. L. depict-zts , pa. 
pple. of depinglre : see next.] Depicted. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 177, I fond a lyknesse depict 
upon a wal. *4. . Circumcision in Tundales Vis. 94 And 
letturs new deplete in every payn. 1598 Stow Surv. xl. 
(1603) 416 Embrodered, or otherwise depict upon them. 

Depict (d/pi'kt), v. [f. L. depict -, ppl. stem of 
L. dcpingSre to represent by painting, portray, de- 
pict, f. De- I. 3 + pittgere to paint : cf. Depaint 
and prec. • 

(Godefroy has a single example of OF. dcpicter of 1426 ; 
but the word is not recorded later, and cannot be supposed 
to have influenced the formation of the Eng. vb.)J 

1 . trails. To draw, figure, or represent in colours; 
to paint ; also, in wider sense, to portray, delineate, 
figure anyhow. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 136 This old Distich, some- 
times depicted vpon the wall at the entrance into the said 
Abbey. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 10 Which Bird I have 
here simply depicted as yon see there is fig.J. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War jv. xii. (1840) im The history of the Bible as 
richly as curiously depicted in needle work, a 1667 Jen. 
Taylor (J-)* (They] depicted upon their shields the most 
terrible beasts they could imagine. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II, The solar progress is depicted by the Hindoos by 
a circle of intertwining serpents. 1867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L . iv. isx The accuracy with which the painter has 
perhaps unconsciously, depicted the room. 1872 Yeats 
Grcnvth Comm . 33 Victims of the slavedealer as depicted 
on the earliest Egyptian monuments. 

b. traits f To image, figure, or represent as if 
by painting or drawing. Also Jig. 

*817 III*. R. Watson A need. 1 1. 4or (U.) Why the man has 
.. an idea of figure depicted on the choroides or retina of 
the eye. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xviil. 
(1849) 176 He . . saw . . a windmill, his own figure, and that 
of a friend, depicted . . on the sea. 1839 G. Bird Nat. 
Philos. 306 Tlie membrane, on which the images of objects 
become depicted, a 1870 Longfellow Birds 0/ Passage 1., 
Discov . North Cafe xxi, With doubt and strange surmise 
Depicted in their look. 

2 . To represent or portray in words; to describe 
graphically. 

a i7io Felton (J.), When the distractions of a tumult are 
sensibly depicted .. while you read, you seem indeed to sec 
them. 1856 Kane A ret. Exfl. I. xiv. 159 No language can 
depict the chaos at its base. 1873 Symonds Crk. Poets ix. 
294 Sophocles aims at depicting the destinies, and Shakspere 
the characters of men. 

3 . To represent, as a painting or picture does.' 

1871 Macduff Mem. Patinos iv. 45 Cartoons., in bold 

outline depicting the ever-varying and diversified features 
in church life and character. 187* Yeats Techn.Ilist. Comm. 
45 Their oldest monuments depict women spinning. 

Hence Depleted ppl. a., Depicting vbl. sb. 
a 176* »n H. Walpole Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1786) I. 93 
A depicted table of Colnnia. 1885 Athenrum 14 Mar. 
537/1 His . . gay and luminous coloration, and sparkling de- 
picting of light are not obtainable with ink. 

Deprctcr, -or. [/. Driver v. + -r.n ; the form 
in -or is after Latin.] One who depicts, portrays, 
or sets forth in words. 

18*7 IjOOtitART Scott, Dcpicter iF. HalK 186$ Daily Tel. 
10 Aug., The mournful depictcrs of Calcutta Hie. • 189* A. 
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Hamlyn in Atalanta Dec. 165/1 So brilliant a depictor of 
animal life. _ 

Depiction (d/pi’kjbn). [ad. L. depiction-cm , 
n. of action from depingere : see Depict v. (Cf. 
OF. depiction , 1426 in Godef., but not known 
later.)] The action of depicting; painted repre- 
sentation, picture ; graphic description. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 176/2 The true shape and 
depiction of a Bishop in his Pontificals. 18 8z A. W. Ward 
Dickens v. 130 Dickens’ comic genius was never so much at 
its ease . . as in the depiction of such groups as this. 1884 
E. Foster in Elocutionist Dec.^ 7/2 Mr. Denbigh had 
hitherto restricted his art to depictions of the fleshly school. 

Depictive (d/prktiv), a. [f. L. depict- ppl. 
stem (see Depict v.) + -ive.] Having the function 
or quality of depicting. . 

1821 New Monthly Mag. II. 392 The depictive art and 
power with which it is written. 2892 Whitney Max M jitter 
40 The signs lost their pictorial or depictive character. 

Deprctment. rare . [f. Depict v. + -ment.] 
Pictorial representation ; a painting, a picture. 

2816 Keatinge Trav . (1817) I. 136 Hung with gay depict- 
ments, in glowing colouring . . of those who have suffered. 
Ibid. II. 76 Trajan’s Pillar and various depictments give the 
representation. 

Depi/cture, sb. In 5 Sc. -our. [f. L. depict- 
ppl. stem of depingere (see Depict z/.) + -ure.J 
= Depiction; depicting; painting. 

2500-20 Dunbar ToQucyne ofScottisx 4 Ma[i]stresofmirtur 
and of nobilnes, Of fresch depictour princes[s] and patroun. 
2834 Fraser's Mag. X. 218 He is lost in amazement . . to see 
genius employed upon the depicture of such, a rascaillc 
rabllemtnt / 1882 Nature’XPPN 1. 534 The depicture of the 
. . revolution which Darwin has accomplished in the minds 
of men. 

Depicture (d/prktiiu), v. [f. De- prefix + 
Picture v. (in use from 14th c.); formed under 
the influence of Depict pa. pple . , and of L. depin- 
g2re, depictttmi\ 

X. trans . To represent by a picture ; to portray 
in colours, to paint ; also, more widely, to draw, 
figure, or portray; =Depict v. i. 

1593 Rites ff Mon. CJt. Durlt. (Surtees) 40 The starre . . 
underneth depictured. 2631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 50 
The glasse-windowes wherein the effigies^of. . Saints was 
depictured. 1781 Gibbox Decl. F. III. li. 183 A paradise 
or garden was depictured on the ground, a 2847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor III. xviii. 9 A course of little 
lectures , . on the subjects depictured upon the tiles. 

b. To image or figure as in a painting ; = Depict 
v. t b. 


2742 tr, Algarotti on Newton's Theory 1. 106 The Images 
. . are depictured upon the Membrane of the Eye. 2849 
Tail's blag. XVI. 210 The .. tableau depictured itself in- 
delibly upon the mind. 

2. To set forth or portray in words; « Depict 
v. 2 . 

1798 Coleridge Satyranps Lett. iii. in Biog. Lit. (1882) 
268 It tends to make their language more picturesque ; it de- 
pictures images better. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby m. v, You 
have but described my feelings when you depictured your 
own. 2868 Browning/? /«£ <5* Bk. vut. 752 Oh ! language 
fails, Shrinks from depicturing his punishment. 

3 . To represent, as a picture, figure, image, or 
symbol does ;• = Depict v. 3. 

1650 Brief Disc. Fut. Hist. Europe 30 The Iron Leggs and 
the Clay Toes depictured the RomanEmpire. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 233 Features which but one image in the world can 
yet depicture and recall. 2852 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
LXXII. 151 The Outward expresses, depictures the Inward. 

4. fig. To represent or picture to one’s own mind 
or imagination ; to imagine. 

?775 Adair Airier. Ind. 209 They speedily dress a woman 
with the apparel of either the god, or goddess . . as they 
depicture them according to their own dispositions. 3800 
Mrs. Hervcy Mourtray Farit. II. 213 Chowles was, in his 
eyes, a contemptible object; and, as such, he depictured 
him. 1876 Miss Braddon 7 . Haggard's Dau. H. i. 5 Any 
idea ahout the Greeks, whom they depictured to themselves 
vaguely and variously. 

Hence Depi'ctured/^/. a Depicturing 1 vbl. sb. ; 
also Depicturement, 

2850 Mrs. Browning Seraphim , I have beheld the ruined 
things Only in depicturings Of angels sent on earthward 
mission. 1886 J. Payne tr. Boccaccio’s Decani, m. vii. I. 321 
Terrifying the mind of the foolish with clamours and de- 
picturements. 

Depi:£menta;tion. [f. De- II. 1 + Pigmenta- 
tion.] 1 he condition of being deficient < 
in pigment (in the tissues). 

1889I. Taylor Origin (f Aryans 42 Here depigmentation 
or albinism 1* very prevalent. 

Depilate (de-pilch), V. [f. L. depilat-, ppl. 
stem of depildre to pull out the hair, f. De- I. 2 + 
pi/ns hair, pildre to deprive of- hair. Cf. F. dl- 
piler (Pare, iOth c.). (Pa. t. in Sc. depilat for 
dcfilatit.y] 

1. To remove the hair from; to mal;e bare of hair. 
1560 Rolland CrT. Venus m. 29 The liair .. Fmhir Father 
C * lt scho depilat. i6s7 Tomlinson Reuotts Disp. 
2 ®5 Which places they much desire to depilate and glabrify. 
, 53, i.cKin tr. Artstoph. (1872) II. 427, 1 am an old woman, 
hbt depjHated with the lamp. 

T 2. To deprive ofits skin, decorticate, peel. fSo 
in Lnt.] Obs. rare. 

K if l $ ,ei ? v * 90 Made of Rice accurately de- 
pilated an d boyled in milke. * 

Hence De*pilated, Do*pilating///. adjs. 


: or wanting 


2876 Duhring Skin Diseases, The ex traction of the diseased 
hairs [in tinea sycosis), for which purpose a pair of depilat- 
ing forceps should be used. 

D epilation tdepile'-jhn). [ad. med. or mod. 
L. depilition-cm . n. of action from dipilarc to Dt- 
pilate. So in F. ; in 13th c ..dcpilacion (Hatzf.),] 
1 . The action of depriving or stripping of hair; 
the condition of being void of hair. 

2547 BooRDEBrev. Health cci. 69 b, Depilacion of a mannes 
heare. 2650 Bulwer 'Anthropomet . iv. 67 [They] pluck eff 
all the haire of their Eye-brows, taking great pride .. in that 
unnaturall deflation, 1861 Wright Ess. Archxol I. \ii. 
131‘The practice of depilation prevailed generally amon; 
the Anglo-Saxon ladies. 1877 Coues & Allen A". Amtr. 
Rod. 616 The depilariori of the members is not always com- 
plete ; younger specimens . . show' . . hairy tail and feet, 
f 2 . The action of spoiling or pillage. Obs. 
x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. x. (1632) 661 Orders for 
brideJing their excessive depiJations [i.e. of the Pcpe and 
his agents]. 2687. T. K. Veritas Evang. 37 TheDepiktions 
of Promoters, and other Under Officers. 

TDepilative (de'pil^tiv), a . Obs. [f. L. de- 
pilat- ppl. stem (see Depilate v.) + -ive. Cf. 
mod.F. dipilatfi - ive (1/32 in Hatzf.).] « De- 
pilatory. ' ' 

1562 Turner Herbal ir. 168 a, All herbes that are depilatiue 
or burners of hare. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 10 They say it 
is vsed to Oyntments depilatiue. 

Depilator (de*pilr’t3i). [agent-n., on L. t\pe, 
f. L. depildre to Depilate.] 

1 . One who deprives of hair; a-shaver. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer Ivi, The hungry depilator 
seized the razors. 

2 . An instrument for pulling out hairs. 

2889 in Cent. Diet. 

Depilatory (d/pHatori), a. and sb. [f. J-.. type 
depilatorius, f. depilat - : see Depilate v. and -ory. 
In F. dipilatoire (Pard 16th c.).] 

A. adj. Having the property of removing hair. 

1601 Holland Pliny II, Bats bloud hath a depilatorie 

facultie to fetch off, haire. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) IV. 
59 (Jod.) /Elian says that they were depilatory, and.. would 
take away the beard. 1835 Kirby Hab. <$• Inst. Anun. II. 
xxii. 424 It emits a milky saliva, which is depilatory. 

B. sb. A depilatory agent or substance ; a pre- 
paration to remove (growing) hair. 

1606 Holland Sue ten. An not. 12 A Depilatorie, to keep 
haire from growing. 2650 Bulwer Anthropomet . 129 who 
because he would never have a Beard^ used depilatone^. 
1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 76 The juice of its leaves is 
a powerful depilatory ; it destroys hair .. without pain. 

• t Depi’led, ppl. a. Obs . [Formed after L. de- 
pildt-us , F. depild : see Depilate/.] Depilated. 

2650 Bulwer Anthro/omct. it. 48 [Shaving is] uncomely, 
becausejallied unto depiled baldnesse. 

Depilous (de-pibs), a. [f. assumed L. type 
*depilos-us : cf. L. depilis without hair, and pirns 
hairy.] Deprived or void of hair. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xiv, A quadruped cor- 
ticated _and depilous. ^ Ibid. vi. x, How they j dogs] of some 
Countries became depilous and without any nair at all. 

T. Taylor Apulcius vii. 156 Striking me with a ^ery thiCK 
stick, he left me [the ass] entirely depilous. 

Depinct v. Obs. :■ see Defeinct, Depict. 
TDepinge (d/pi*nd3), v. Obs. rare. [ad. L 
depingcre to Depict.] trails. To depict, portray, 
represent by a picture or image. 

2657 Tomlinson Raton's Disp. 263 That same that Garcias 

depmges in other lineaments. . 

t Depi’nged, ppl. a. Obs. (app.) Stripped ol 
wings and legs. 

2658 R. F ranch North. Mem. (1821) 112 To bait for trout.. 
I commend the canker . . or, if with a depinged locust, you 
will not lose your labour ; nor will you starve your cause, » 
to strip off the legs of a grasshopper. — 307 Let the Angler 
then have recourse to.. the depinged grasshopper. < 

Beplaxe, V. rare. [a. mod.F. ddplacer, in Or. 
desp-i] = Displace v. 

2839 j. Rogers Anlipopop. xii. § 5 Purgatory' depinces hell. 

Deplanate (drplanFt), a. rare. [nd. L. de- 
plditdt-us levelled down, made plain.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex ,, Deplanate f flattened, smoothened. 

tDepla'ne, v. Sc. Obs. [f. De- I. 3 + ** 

pldn-us plain: cf. dc-clarci] To make plain, show 

plainly, declare (toh 

1572 Safir. Poems Reform, xxx. 136 The day is neir ; ^ 
I dar wet 11 deplane 30W. 

F De plant (dipla*nt), v. Obs. [a .V . dtplajit-n 
(16th c. in JLittrd) to transplant, £. deplantdre t° 
take off a shoot, also to plant, f. De- 1 . 1 , 2 +fi an \ 
idre to plant, planla plant.] ‘To transplant, 
Hailey 1721. (Thence in mod. Diets.) r , , , 

Hence TDeplanta’tion. [So in mod.F- ( Lithe) -J 
2656 Blount Gtossogr., Replantation, a taking up 
(Hence in Bailev, Johnson, etc.). 

Deplenish. (d/ple*nij}, v. [f. De- JL 1 t 
Pleni.su (Sc.) to furnish a house, to stock a farm, 
cf. DlSPLENISU, IvLTLENISU.] . 

1 . traits. To deprive (a house) of furniture, or (a 

farm) of stock; to DispLEyjHU. . 

2887 Pall Mall G. 9 Alar, i/t The tenants have wM theu 
stock, deplenished their farms. . / 

2 . gen. To empty of its contents: the opposite 

replenish. , 

2859 Sala round C/<y/'(i 85 x) 144 Their own 

packets. 
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Depletant (dfplPtant), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Deplete v. : see -ajw? 1 .] 

A. adj. Having the property of depleting (see 
Deplete v. 2). B. sb, A dnig which has this pro- 
perty. 

1880 Libr, Unfa. Knowl. VIII. 13 Tonics are often of more 
service [in inflammation] than depletants. 

Deplete (d/plrt), a. [ad. L. deplel-us emptied 
out, exhausted, pa. pple. of deplerci see next.] 
Depleted, emptied out, exhausted. 

1880 R. Dowling Sport 0/ F. III. 203 The brain was 
remarkably deplete of blood. 1885 L. Oliphant Let. in- 
Life (1891) II. xi. 277 Creating openings in the deplete 
organism for access of spirits. 

Deplete (d/plrt), v. [f. L. depict ppl. stem 
oideplere to bring down or undo the fullness of, 
empty out, let blood, f. De- I. 6 + -plere to fill.] 

1. irans. To reduce the fullness of; to deprive of 
contents or supplies ; to empty out, exhaust. 

3859 Saxe Poems, Progress 36 Deplete your pocket and 
relieve your purse. 1880 Times 13 Oct. 5/5 The garrison is 
somewhat depleted of troops at the present time. 1884 
Ibid. 8 July 11 The demand for coin. .will. .help to deplete 
the Bank’s stock of gold. 

2. Med. To empty or relieve the system or 
vessels when overcharged, as by blood-letting or 
purgatives. 

1807 [see Depleting below]. 1858 Copland Diet. Pract. 
Med. 1. 105/2 To deplete the vascular system. 1875 H. C. 
Wood Thrrap. (1879) 465 Whenever, in inflammation, it is 
desired to deplete through the bowels. 

Hence Deple'ted^/.n., Depleting vbl.sb. and 
ppl- a. 

1807 Med. friil. XVII. 501 Depleting and antiphlogistic 
remedies were continued. 1870 Daily News 29 Nov., To 
fill her depleted magazines. 1885 Munch. Exam. 29 June 
5/2 The overcrowded village might be even worse to live in 
than the depleted town. 

Deplethoric (dr’iple’jiorik, -pl/ftrrik), a. [f. 
De- II. 3 + Plethoric.] Characterized by the 
absence of plethora. 

1837 T. Doubleday in Blachw. Mag’. XLI. 365 In order to 
remedy this [plethoric state of plants], gardeners and florists 
are accustomed to produce the opposite, or * deplethoric 
state ’, by artificial means. This they denominate 1 giving 
a check’. 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly Nov. 39 Doubleday at- 
tempted to demonstrate that .. the deplethoric state is 
favorable to fertility. 

Depletion (d/plrjan). [ad. L. type * depletion- 
cm (perh. used in med. or mod.L.), n. of action 
from deplerc , depict- to Deplete. Cf. mod.F. di- 
pUtion (term of medicine) in Littre. (The cl.L. 
equivalent was depletura. )] 

1. The action of depleting, or condition of being 
depleted; emptying of contents or supplies; ex- 
haustion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Depletion, an emptying. 1852 D. 
G. Mitchell Batte Summer 214 With coffers in the last 
stages of depletion. 1889 Spectator 14 Sept., The depletion 
of London to the benefit of other English cities. 

2. Med. The emptying or relieving of over- 
charged vessels of the body ; reduction of plethora 
or congestion by medicinal agency ; bleeding. 

a 1735 Arbuthnot (].\ Depletion of the vessels gives room 
to the fluid to expand itself. 1803 Med. Jrttl. X. 471 The 
mode of treatment . . was depletion, followed by a mercurial 
salivation. 1874 Van Bure ns Dis. Gcnit. Org. 83 The 
acute symptoms . . yield rapidly to local depletion and seda- 
tives. 1890 Times 1 Sept. 7/2 Someblood letting was neces- 
sary and natural ; but apparently it has gone on so long 
that a period of depletion has set in. 

Hence Deple tionist, an advocate of depletion. 
1883 Sat. Rev . 34 Apr. 464 Two general views on that 
question [Scotch crofters] . . may be summarized by the two 
words • impletionist 1 and ‘ deplctionist \ 

Depletive (d/plf tiv), a. and sb. Med. [mod. f. 
L. depict- ppl. stem of deplcrc to Deplete + -ive. 
Cf. mod.F. diplittf (medical term) in Littre.] 

A. adj. Characterized by depletion. B. sb. A 
drug having the property of producing depletion. 

_ 3835 W Ardkop Bleeding (L.) f Depletive treatment is contra- 
indicated . . She had been exhausted by depletives. 3885 
W. Roberts Treat, Ur in. Diseases 111. i. (ed. 4) 4x0 Active 
depletive measures are indicated. 

Depletory (dfpUHari), a. Med. [f. as prec. + 
-ory.J Producing depletion, depletive. 

1849 Claridge Cold It' ater Cure iro Leeching and severe 
depletory measures are decidedly wrong. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879' 535 In the one case depletory medicines are 
indicated, in the other case tonics are no less essential. 

+ Deplica*tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
med.L. depliedre to unfold, f. De- I. 6 + plicdrc 
to fold.] Unfolding, display. 

3648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 1. xv. § 3 (R.) An un- 
folding and deplication of the inside of this order. 1656 
Blount Gtossogr., Deplication , an unfolding. 

D eplor ability (d/ploaTabi-liti). rare, [f.next: 
see -it\\] The quality of being deplorable ; an 
instance of this, a deplorable matter. 

3854 Tail’s Mag. XXI. 367 It does not prevent occasional 
obscurities and deplorabilities, 1856 Times 18 Jan. <L.\ The 
deplorability of war in general. 

Deplorable (dfplo^rab’l), a. [mod. f. L, de- 
pt 5 rare to Deplore : see -ble. Cf. F. deplorable 
(0600 in Hatzf,, not in Cotgr. 1611).] 


1. To be deplored or lamented ; lamentable, very 
sad, grievous, miserable, wretched. Now chiefly 
used of events, conditions, circumstances. 

* It is sometimes, in a more lax and jocular sense, used for 
contemptible; despicable: as, deplorable nonsense ; deplor *• 
able stupidity’ (Johnson'. 

1612 E. Grimstone (title), Mathieu's Heroyk Life and 
Deplorable Death of The most Christian King Henry the 
Fourth. 1631 Massinger Belceve as you list tv. ii, The 
stone of Your most deplorable fortune, a 1687 Cotton 
Pindar. Ode , Beauty (R.), He . . does betray A deplorable 
want of sense. 3710 Swift Tatler No. 230 ^ 2 The deplor- 
able Ignorance that . . hath reigned among our English 
Writers. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. I. iv. 330 The people 
beheld the deplorable situation of their sovereign with in- 
sensibility. _ i860 Tvndall Glac. r. xxii. 160 If climbing 
without guides were to become habitual, deplorable con- 
sequences would, .ensue. 

f b. Formerly said of persons or things of which 
the state is lamentable or wretched. Obs. 

1642 J. M. Argt.conc. Militia 13 Our deplorable brethren 
and neighbours. 3 646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 291 
A deplorable and comfortlesse Winter. 3682 Bunvan Holy 
IVar 112 Thou £retendest a right to the deplorable town of 
Mansoul. 

+ 2. Given up as hopeless ; = Deplorate. rare. 

3684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit.vux. 300 That not deplorable 
persons, but such as have strength, be tapped. 

B. as sb. pi. Deplorable ills. 

3830 Scott Jml. II. 157 An old fellow, mauled with rheu- 
matism and other deplorables. 

Deplo’r ableness, [f- prec. + -ness.] The 
state or condition of being deplorable; miser}', 
wretchedness. 

3648 Hammond Serm. x. Wks. 1684 IV. 536 The sadness 
and deplorableness of this estate. 1679 J. Goodman Pcnit. 
Pardoned in. iv. (1713) 321 He.. hath known by sad ex- 
perience the deplorableness of that condition. 

Deplo*rably, adv. [f. as prec. -f- -ly 2.] In a 
deplorable manner, or to a deplorable degree; 
lamentably, miserably, wretchedly. 

1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. in. xiv. (3732) 130 If he be not 
desperately wicked or deplorably miserable, 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. 1 34 (R.) Editions of Greek and Latin classics, .deplorably 
incorrect. 3878 Leckv Eng. in 18/A C. II. viii. 452 The 
defences had been so deplorably neglected. 

t DeplO'rate, a. Obs. [ad. L. deploy a t-us be- 
wept, given up as hopeless, pa. pple. of deplordi e 
to Deplore.] Given up as hopeless ; desperate. 

3529 Supplic. to King 46 This deplorate & miserable sorte 
of blynde shepherdes. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 92 I11 
a deplorate or desperate dropsie. 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. xiii. 
54 Those that, .are not deplorate in Diabolism. 1695 Phil. 
Traits. XIX. 73 Many other Mysteries in Mathematicks, 
which were before held as deplorate. 

Deploration (diplo=r^ i- Jbn). Now rare. In 
5 -acyon, 6 -atioun. [Ultimately ad. L. dcplora - 
tion-cm , n. of action f. deplorare to Deplore ; but 
in Caxton and early Sc. perh. from French.] 

1. The action of deploring;; lamentation. 

*533 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 3 The deploratioun of sic 
miseryis. 3582 Bentley Mon. Matrones ii. 151 The bitter 
deploration of mine offences. 3627 Bp. Hall Gt. Impostor 
507 The meditation and deploration ofourowne danger and 
misery. 3831 Examiner 482/2 We cannot run over a tenth 
part of the deplorarions that occur. 

fb. Formerly, a title for elegiac poems or other 
compositions ; a lament. [So in French.] 

3537 Lyndesay (title). The Deploratioun of the Deith of 
Queue Magdalene. 

t 2. Deplorable condition, miser}'. Obs. rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 16 It sholde be an harde thynge 
..to putte in forgetynge her swete firste lyf and now her 
deploracyon. 

t Deplo’rative, a. Obs. [f. deplorcit ppl. 
stem of L. deplorare to Depi.oke + -IVE.] Charac- 
terized by or expressing deploration. 

3610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God viil xxvi. (1620] 315 
Hermes himself in his deploratiue passage . . doth plainly 
auerre that the Egyptian gods were all dead men. 

Deplore (d/plo»'j), v. Also 6 Sc. deploir. 
[Ultimately ad. L. deplorare to weep bitterly, wail, 
bewail, deplore, give up as lost, f. De- I. 3 + plordre 
to weep, bewail. Cf. F. diplorcr, in OF. dcsplorer , 
deplourcr , dcpleitrcr , It. deplorare, to deplore, bewail 
(Floriok The Eng. was possibly from F. or It.] 

1. traits . To weep for, bewail, lament ; to grieve 
over, regret deeply. 

3567 Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 75 Quhat duilfull mynde 
mycht dewlie this depfoir? 1591 Spenser Rubies of Time 
658 He., left me here his losse for to deplore. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivals Iron Age 77 He was killed by a Musket bullet. 
He.. was much deplored, by the whole Party. 3814 Cary 
Dante's Inf. xi. 44 He.. must aye deplore With unavailing 
penitence his crime. 1852 Tennyson Ode Dh.cf IVe/Hngtou 
Is, Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore ? 
fb. To tell with grief or lamentation. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. in. i. 174 Neuer more Will I my 
Masters teares to you deplore. 

f c. To shed like tears, ‘ weep Obs. rare. 

x6ax Chester Love's Mart., Dial. Ixv, The Turpentine that 
sweet iuyee doth deplore. 

2. inlr . To lament, mourn. Now rare or Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x- 485 My Muse left to mourne (or 

my Liberty, deplored thus: [verses follow]. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav . (ed- 2I45 Bid him fulfill the ceremoniall law 
of deploring for ten dayes. 1 776 Mickle tr. Canteens' 
Lnsiad 262 Along the shore The Halcyons, mindful of their 
fate deplore. 


DEPETLRIATED. 


+ 3. trans. To give up as hopeless, to despair of. 
Obs. rare. 

*559 [see Deplored 2]. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. *. § - 
The physicians . . do make a kind of scruple and religion to 
stay with the patient after the disease is deplored. <11729 
Congreve Poems , To Ld. Halifax 29 A true Poetick State 
we had deplor'd. 

Hence Deplo ring 1 vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also 
Deplo'ringly adv. 

159* Shaks. Two Gent. in. ii. 85 To their Instruments 
Tune a deploring dumpe, 1847 Craig, Dcploringlv. 1865 
Dickens Mut. hr. in. xiii, Mr. Fledgeby shook Imheadde- 
ploringly. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. xix. (1892) 256 
As^ little was he the vanished God whom his working people 
hailed deploringly. 

Deplored (dtploo-jd, •red), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 1 ; rendering L. diplorat-us Deplorate.] 

1. Lamented, inonrned for. 

+ 2. Given up as hopeless; desperate; = De- 
florate. Obs. 


*559 Kenne DvLett.to JVillockin JVodr. See. Misc. (1844)276 
The maist deplorit heretykis quhilk euer wes. 1620 V enner 
Via Recta Introd. 12 Who with deplored diseases, .resort to 
our Baths. 3655 Gurnall Chr. in A rut. xiv. (1669) 500/1 His 
affairs were in such a desperate and deplored condition. 
Hence Deplo*reclly adv., Deploredness. 

3656 Artif. Haiuisom. 72 To be deploredly old, and 
affectedly young, is hot only a great folly, but a grosze 
deformity. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. } Lcn>c of Christ § 2 
The deploredness of our condition did but heighten that 
holy flame. 3675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 3867 V. 201. 

f Deplo’rement. Obs. rare. [f. Deplore v. 
+ -MENT.] The act of deploring; lamentation. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 9 O that I did weepe in 
vaine, that your defilements & pollutions gaue mee no true 
cause of deplorement, 1623 Cocke ram, Dcplorcmcnt , weep- 
ing, lamenting. 

Deplor er (d/ploo-rai). [f. as prec. + -eh 1 .] 
One who deplores. 

3687 Boyle Martyrd. Theodora xi. (1703) 167 AH the 
other spectators of her sufferings, were deplorers of them too. 

Deploy*, sb. Mil. [f. Deploy v. Cf. OF, 
desploi, - ploy , Display.] The action or evolution 
of deploying. 

1796 Instr. <5- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 126 From this situation 
of the flank march, it is that. every regiment is required to 
begin the deploy, when forming in line with others. 1870 
tr. Erckmann-Chatrian's JVatcrloo 245 When they began 
to talk of the distance of the deploys. 

Deploy (dfploi-), 7/. [a. F. diploy er, in OF, 
desployer, orig. despleier L. displiedre (in late and 
med.L.) to unfold. In its AFr. form regularly 
adopted in ME. as desplay , Display’. Caxton used 
the forms deploye, dysploye after Parisian Fr., but 
the actual adoption of deploy in a specific sense 
took place in the end of the iSth c.] 

+ 1. (in Caxton) trails. To unfold, display. Obs. 
CZ477 Caxton Jason 112 Anon they deployed their saylle. 
1490 — Eneydos xxvii. 96 To sprede and dysploye the sayles. 
2. Mil. a. trans. To spread out (troops) so as 
to form a more extended line of small depth. 

1786 Progress of IVar in Europ. Mag. IX. 284 His columns 
.. are with ease and order soon deploy’d. 18x8 Todd, Dr. 
ploy, a military word of modern times, hardly wanted in our 
language ; for it is, literally, to display. A column of troops 
is deployed , when the divisions spread wide, or open out. 
1863 Ltfe in the South II. i. 11 Other companies were de- 
ployed along the stream. 

fig. c 1829 Landor JVhs. (1868) II. 206/2 But now deploy 
vour throats, and cry, rascals, cry ‘Vive la Reine’. 3865 
M. Arnold Ess. Crit . ^(1875) 97 An English poet deploying 
all the forces of his genius. 

b. intr. Of a body of troops : To open out so 
as to form a more extended front or line. AIsoy%f. 

1796 Instr. <5- Reg. Cavalry (1S13) 117 Before the close 
column deploys, its head division must be on the line into 
which it is to extend. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 

I. 22 The right wing, having deployed into line, began to 
advance. 1870 Disraeli Lothair Iviii. 309 The main columns 
of the infantry began to deploy from the heights. 
fig. 1848 Dickens Dombeyy , Mrs. Chick was constantly 
deploying into the centre aisle to send out mevsages by the 
peiv-opener. 1873 Gkikie Gt. Ice Age xix. 249 None of these 
[glaciers] ever got out from the mountain valleys to deploy 
upon the low -grounds. 

Hence Deployed ppl. a.. Deploying vbl. sb. 


d ppl. a. 

551 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxviii. 292 They behold 
deploying of the line. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 210 
le to show a deployed front to the enemy. ^ 

deployment. Mil. [ad. F. diptolemcnt (179^ 
Diet. Acad.), i. dip layer : see Debloy v., and 
snt.] The action of deploying ; *=DEFLOi 
tg 6 Instr. * Reg. Cavalry (1813) 317 The close column of 
regiment forms in line, on its front, on its ^? r t * -Tip? 

tral division, by the deployment or j «*veral 

1 by which it successively uncovers and extendsnsrev cm 

isions. 1868 Klvcla kc Crimea led. 6)1 1 L i^S rhose c m 
is were halted, and their deployment immediately began. 

deplumate a. [ad mM-A- 

inidt-us , pa. pple. of deplumart to Detlcme.J 

without, c, to* 

; ty opportunities.. the soul is compelled to to.L 
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DEPOPULATE. 


DspTwn.ati.OU (dfpltKmP'Jnn). [a. F. diplum- 
alior. (Cotgr. 1611), n. of action from diphtmtr to 
Deplume.] The action of depluming, or condition 
of being deplumed : loss of feathers, plumes, or Jig. 
of honours, etc. 

(In quot. 1834 humorously for 1 plucking ' in examination.) 
i5u Cotgr., Delimitation, a deplumation, pluming, vn- 
feathering. 1662 R. \V[au>ex] (title), TheDeplumatton of 
Mrs. Anne Gibbs, of those furtivous perfections whereof she 
was supposed a Proprietary. 1662 Stiluncfu Orig. Sacr. 
itt. iii. § 15 (ed. 31 512 Through the violence of her moulting 
or deplumation. 1827 G. S. Fader Sacred Cal. Prophecy (1844) 
IT. 34 Notwithstanding the downfall produced by this de- 
pluniation, it (the first WHd-Beast] afterward became erect 
upon its feet, like a man. 1834 Ox/. Univ. Mag. 1. 289 Lest 
..we recall to painful remembrance the forgotten miseries 
of deplumation. 

Falk . (See quots.) 

1706 PitJi.urs (ed. Kersey), Deplumation . . in Surgery , a 
swelling of the Eyelids, accompany'd with the fall of the 
. Hairs from the Eye -brows. 1883 Sytl. Soc. I-cx., Depluma- 
tion. .old term for a disease of the eyelids wKich causes the 
eyelashes to fall off (Gr. smAtixnc). 

Deplume (d/plkl'm), v. fad. F. dtiphnner (in 
OF. desplttmer ), or med.L. deplumarc , f. De- I. 6 
+ L. plftma feather.] 

1 . Irons. To strip of feathers; to pluck the feathers 
off. 

c 1420 Pal lad. on flush. 1.698 Twies a yere deplumed may 
that be. 1575 Turberv. Faulconrie 310 Ye must cast your 
fratvke haodsomly, and deplume hir head behinde..and 
anoynt it with butter and swynes bloud. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xxx. < 1739) 141 Thus was the Roman 
Eagle deplumed, every Bird had its own Feather. *651-3 
Ir.R. Taylor Scrm.for Year 1. xv. 188 Such a person is like 
Homers bird, deplumes himsclfe to featlier all the naked 
callows that he sees. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 237 
from the circumstance of its depluming its breast. 1847 
Gossn Birds 0/ Jamaica 293 (The pigeons] are. .deplumed 
and drawn. .before they are sent to market, 
b. To strip off (feathers , rare. 

*599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 28 There are that will .. de- 
plume your borrowed feathers. 

e. traits/. To pluck or cut off hair from. rare. 
1775 Adair Antcr, hid. 6 Holding this Indian razor be- 
tween their fore-finger and thumb, they deplume themselves, 
after the manner of the Jewish novitiate priests. 

2 . Jig. To strip or deprive of honour, ornament, 
wealth, or the like. 

1x567 Drant Horace Epist. 11, ii. H ij, Thence lighted I in 
Thcssalie of fethers then deplumde.] 2651 J'nlled s Abel 
Kediv., A mi reives (1867) 11. 174 [The bishopric] of Ely 
(before it was so much deplumed), a 1661 F uller Worthies lit. 
(1662) 16B This Scotish Dcmster is an arrant rook, depluming 
England, Ireland and Wales, of famous Writers, rneerly to 
feather his own Country therewith. 1779 GmeoN l\Iisc, W/:s. 
(1814) IV. 588 His favourite amusement of depluming ire. 
1883 L. Wingfield A. Roxvc 1. xi. 258 [They] kept gaming- 
tables, .where the unwary were speedily deplumed. 

Hence Deplu-msd ppl. a., DepUvnung vbl. sb. 
1638 Shirley Mart . Soldier in. iv. in Bullen O. PI. I. 219 
The live taile of a deplum[e]d Henne. 1655 Fuller Clt. 
Hist. v. itt. § 63 Thus on the depluming of the Pope every 
bird had his own feather. 2793 Residence in Prance (1797) 
I. 170 A fowl .. dressed without any other preparation than 
that of depluming. 2890 H. /. Hazen in Science 23 May 
313/2 The most singular fact is that the fowl lives under the 
depluming process [in a tornado]. 

Dopnes, obs. form of Deepness. 

Depoeticize (df,po,e-tis3iz> l v. [De- II. i.] 
traits. To deprive of what is poetic; to render 
prosaic. 

2813 Examiner lojriay 300/1 Pope’s villa. .still survives., 
though much depoeticized with improvements. 2887 Temple 
Bar Mag.Jcyt. 73 Depressing and stale reflections upon the 
depoeticising influence of humanity, 

Depoetize (dfpduutaiz), v. [Dc- II. i.] traits. 
To deprive of the character of a poet; also, to 
deprive of poetic character ; =prec. 

1865 Pall Matt G. No. 192. 4/2 The presence of cottages. . 
depoetizes the scene. xB86 Athenxum 24 July 127 Such 
writing is a relief after reading the men of the decadence, 
the pessimists who endeavour to depoetizc life for us. 
Depois, obs. Sc. form of Detose. 

Depolarize (drp^-laraiz), v. [De- II. i.] 
traits. To deprive of polarity ; to reverse or destroy 
the effect of polarization. 

a. Optics. To change the direction of polarization 
of (a polarized ray) so that it is no longer arrested 
by the analyzer in a polariscope. 

2819 Ed in. Pci'. XXXII. 1 Go The light becomes depolar- 
ised. 2854 J. Scoffers in Dvr's Circ. Sc., Cfietn. 76 The 
interposition of the mica must have depolarized the ray. 

b. Electr . and pi apt. To deprive of polarity. 
AUoflg. 

i35o 0. W. Holmes Prof. Breaif.-i. 5, To depolarize every 
fixed religious idea in the mind by changing the word widen 
stands for it. iB65 E. I loruiss in A thenar urn 22 Sept. 369/3 
The iron is hard, and requires to be depolarized like a steel 
bar. 

Hence Depolarized ppl. a., Depolarizing- vbt. 
sb. and ppl. a. Also Dcpolarira'tion, the action 
or process of depolarizing. 

1815 Brewster in Phil. Trans. 2a t tilth Experiments on 
the Dcnokimufiort of Light. r 8 t 8 Wurn ci.l tn 'l'cxlhitntcc 
Ace. } r.*i IJ'JL-r. (1E76] IT. 31 The neutral and dcpolariring 
axes. xE6o O. W. Holmes Prop. Break/. -t. i, Scepticism is 
afraid to trust its truths in depolarized words. 1871 B. 
Stvwaet tfeai 5 193 Fiubes was able to prove the circular 
polarization and depolarization of heat. 


Depolarizer (d/p^riaraiza-t) . [-erL] That 
whicn depolarizes ; an instrument or apparatus for 
producing depolarization. 

1846 Joyce Sci. Dial, xxiii. 336 In this case the thin film 
is called a depolarizer. *894 Daily News 22 May 5/2 V oltaic 
combinations with a fused electrolyte and a gaseous de- 
polariser. 

Depolish (d/pp*lij\ v. [f. De- II. i + Polish, 
after F. depot ir, defoliss-ant (in Furetiere, 1690).] 
trans. To remove the polish from, deprive of polish. 
Hence Depodished ppl. a. 

2873 Tyndall Fragni. Sc, I. vii. Niagara , Glass may be 
depouslied by the impact of fine shot. 2875 Ure Diet. A rls 
II. 639 s. v. Gilding , The surface [prepared for gilding] 
should now appear somewhat depolisbed ; for when it is very 
smooth, the gold does not adhere so well. 2884 Public 
O/inion 5 Sept, 305/1 A depolished bowl with cut Jacets. 

Depoliticalize : see De- II. i. 
d Depolrtion. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. dcpolt- 
tioii-ein, n. of action from dcfolire to polish off.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr., De/olitiou, a polishing, perfecting, 
or finishing. 

Depone (d/ppu’n), v. Chiefly Sc. [ad. L. de- 
pontre to lay away or aside, to lay down, put 
( down, depose, deposit ; in med.L. to testify (Du 
1 Cange) ; f. De- I. i, 2 +ponere to put, place ; cf. 
1 Depose v.] 

j fl. Iraits. To lay down (a burden, an office) ; 
( to deposit. Obs. 

1 1533 Bellenden Livy IV. (1822) 357 He had causit the 

j maister of chevelry to depone his office. 2649-50 Foord in 
M. P. Brown Suppl. Dec. I. 394 (Jam.) Who had deponed 
I his money in David his hand, a 2843 Southey Inscriptions 
J xli, The obedient element Sifts or depones its burthen. 

1 2 . To remove from office; = Depose v. 3. Obs. 
*533 Bellenden Livy 11. (2822) 106 Gif he .. had deppnit 
ony of the kingis afore rehersit fra thair empire and king- 
dome. 

3 . To state or declare upon oath • to Depose. 

a. with simple object ; also t to depone an oath ( sermeni ). 
2549 Conipl. Scot. xv. 236 Iunius brutus gart them depone 

ane serment that thai suld al concur. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 26 He himself hes confessed all that they de- 
poned. 2834 H. Miller Scenes <$• Leg. xxi. (28^7) 312 Any 
thing they could have to depone anent the spulzie. 

b. with clause. 

2600 Generic s Conspir. in Select. Harl. Misc, (1793] 198 
Andrew Hendersoun . . Depones, that the earle enquyred of 
him what he would be doing vppon the morrow. 1682 
Glanvjll Sadducismus it. 297 Andr. Martin Servitour to 
the Lord of Pollock . . Depones, that he was present in the 
house. 2830 Scott Dcmonol. viii. 265 Who deponed that he 
saw a cat jump into the accused person’s cottage window. 
2842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Dead Drummer , One Mr. Jones 
Comes forth and depones That fifteen years since he had 
heard certain groans. 

4 . intr. To declare upon oath ; to testify, bear 
testimony. Also Jig. 

1640 R. Bailur Canicrb. Self-Convict. 34 Two witnesses 
. . deponing before all England to King James. 2680 G. 
Hickes Spirit of Popery 26 Prosecuted for not deponeing 
in the matter of Field -Mee tings. 1293 Trial of Fyshe Palmer 
66 He was the more difficulted to aepone to the letter, as, etc. 
2835 Alison Hist. Euro/c (1849^50) III. xiv. § 30. 364 He 
could not depone to one fact against the accused. 
fig- 1833 Chalmers Bridgewater Treat. 1. i.61 This fact 
or phenomenon . . depones strongly both for a God and for 
the supreme richteousness of his nature. 2856 Ferrier Inst. 
Meta/Ji. 414 We cannot be ignorant of what is deponed to 
in the opposites of the axiom. 

Deponent (d/ppument), a. and sb. [ad. L. dc- 
1 pbnent-em , pr. pple. of deponer e (see prec.), spec, 
used by the late L. grammarians as in sense 1.] 

A. adj. Gram. Of verbs ; Passive or middle in 
form but active in meaning : originally a term of 
Latin Grammar. 

Both form and meaning were originally reflexive (e. g. utor 
I serve myself, fruor I delight myself, proficiscor I put 
myself forward, etc.), as in the Middle Voice in Greek; as, 
however, in ordinary verbs the reflexive form had become a 
passive in Latin, these verbs were erroneously regarded as 
having laid aside or dropped a passive meaning, whence 
the name. In reality, what was laid aside, or lost sight of, 
was the reflexive sense. 

*5*3 Tindal v Obed. Chr. Man (1573) 330 [He] maketh a 
C P^ IVC of a verbe deponent. 3669 Milton Accedence 
W ks. (1847)467/1 Of verbs deponent come participles both 
of the active and passive form. 3850 Donaldson Grk, Gram. 
5.433 A deponent verb is one which though exclusively pas- 
wve or middle in its inflexions, has so entirely de/oned or 
aid aside its original meaning, that it is used in all respects 
hke a transitive or neuter verb of the active form. 2872 
Goodwin Grk. Grant. (1882) So Deponent verbs are those 
winch nave no active voice, but are used in the middle or 
passive forms with an active sense. 

B. sb. 

1 . A deponent verb. 

3 $3 ° Ralsgr. Introd. 34 All such verbes as be used in the 
t ^ nr? * lyke neuters or deponentes. 261a Brinslf.y Pas. 
i«rtt (1G69) 36 Arc Deponents and Commons declined like 
/ C Co wren Continent, on p. A. ii. 506 Wks. 

0.837) NV. 320 The verb dissolve in the common use of it is 
cither active or passive, and we should say, cither that the 
council disjoined itself, or that it was dissolved; but Milton 
here uses it as a deponent. 2872 Goodwin Grk. Gram. {1892) 
^ r -ij?^ ncnts Generally have the aorist and future of the 
middle form. 

^ C P 0SCS or makes a deposition under 
0.1th ; one who gives written testimony to be used 
as evidence in a court of justice or for other purpose. 


2548 Hall Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 6 ( R .), The mjxle de- 
ponent sayeth, that on Saturdaye. .he toke the charge of the 
pryson. 2621 Elsing Debates H 0. Lords (Camden) 141 The 
said Jarvis Unwoon toM this deponent lie would poll this 
deponent's flesh from his jawes if he wold not be conformable 
to theire wi 1 is. 27 2 3 S wi rr Poems , Cadcnus 4- F. 63 Witness 
ready to attest.. That ev’ry article was true; Nor further 
those deponents knew. 2803 Wellington in Gurw. Dap. 
II. 493 These depositions do not contain one word of truth* 
excepting that the deponents deserted from the sen-ice. 187S 
Lecky Eng. in 18M C. II. vi. 265 Dean Jones himself was 
the deponent. 

t Depo*ner. Obs. [f. Depone v . + -ek h] Ose 
who depones : in Sc. Lam— Deponent sl>. 2. 

1600 Sc. Acts fas. VI 12814)203 (Jam.) The Duik of Lennox 
. .deponis, that, .this deponnr for the tyme being in Falkland 
..he saw maister Alexander Ruthven [etc.]. 1634 State 

Trials , Ld. Balmerino 7 June, Before he had ended it, he 
sayd to the deponer, Mr. John, I entreat you [etc.]. 275* 
T. Louthian Form of Process led. 2) 207 That the l’annel's 
Presence may over-aw the Deponer. 

t Depo'nible, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. type 
*dipotubilis, f. deponerc : see Depone and -ble.] 
Capable of being deposed (from office, etc.). 
Hence f Depo nlbi lity. Obs. ran. 

*^35 T. Preston Lei. in Foley Eng. Province Soc. Jena 
I. 1. 257 They intend at Rome . . that deponibility, which is 
'the only chief thing denied in the oath, must not be meddled 
withal. 

f Deponi*tion. Sc. Obs. ran. = Deposition 5, 
1492 Act. Dom. Cone. 284 (Jam.) The deponitiouns of the 
witnes now takin. 

Depoost : see Depost. 

•f Depcrpulacy. Obs. [f. Depopulate///, a. 
(see -acy) : cf. degeneracy .] Depopulated condition. 

16. . Chapman Batrachom. 405 O Jove, neither She nor L. 
can keep depopulacy From off the Frogs 1 

Depopularize (drp^pi/rlaraiz), v. [f. De- II. 
1 + Popolamze v.J trails. To deprive of popu- 
larity, render unpopular. 

1834 Blac/cw. Mag. XXXVI. 227 Not to depopularite a 
new-born power endeavouring to strengthen itself. 1849 
Grote Greece 11. Ixxii. (1862) VI. 365 But Sparta had not yec 
become depopularized. 2883 Daily News 3 July 5/7 There 
is nothing that tends so much to depopulate a Jlimster. 

Depopulate, ppl . a. [ad. L. depopuUit-us , pa. 
pple. of depopitldre (-«;•;), in its med.L. sense.] 
Laid waste ; deprived (wholly or partly) of inhabit- 
ants. Used t a. as pa. pple . in which use it was at 
length superseded by depopulated ; b. as adj. no\r 
arch, or poet. 

a. 2531 Elyot Gov. 1. ii, The kynge of Mede had de- 
populate the countrey. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 377 
By spoil of Wars depopulate, destroyed and disgrast. 

D. *622 F. Markham Bk. War in. iv. 94 [Al Country that 
is poore and wasted or barren or depopulate. 2737 N. Clarke 
Hist. Bible 11. 12740) 127 Locusts, which left the earth a* 
naked and depopulate. 2818 Shelley Lines Eugantanlldli 
127 When the sea-mew Flies, as once before it fleWjOer 
thine isles depopulate. 2855 Chamier My Trav. III. »«• 5 r 
The people, .are half starved, badly clothed, and depopulate. 

Depopulate (d/pp pirfle't), v. [f. ppl. sto" of 
L. depoputare (usually deponent -art) to lay waste, 
ravage, pillage, spoil ; f. De- I. 3 + populan {•Sip 
to lay waste, ravage, spoil (f. populus people), lit. 
to spread or pour in a multitude over (a region) ; 
but in med.L. to spoil of people, depopulate, ia 
sense associated with the 'Romanic parallel f° rm 
*dispopularc, whence It. despo tolars {dipopuhrc; 
Rp. despoblar, Pr. despovoar, OF. dcs-, dc-piap'g 
now dipcuplcr , English Dispeople, DepeoplE-J 
1 1. traits. To ravage, plunder, lay waste. Oh. 
1548 Hall Chron. 56 He set furth toward Caen-.depopn- 
latyng the count rey, & destroiyng the villages. Iwcos 

Hen. VII (J.), He turned his arms upon unarmed andun- 

f rovided people, to spoil only and depopulate. *"4 x Jr‘ 
itzGerald in Lisntorc Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 240 ‘j 1 ' 
enemy.. robbed.. my servants and Depopulated my jf p 
2670 Milton Iltst. Ene. vi, Et/telred , He., enter d into 
Mercia, .depopulating all places in their way. 

2 . To deprive wholly or partially of inhabitants; 
to reduce the population of. . 

2594 Privy Council in Arb. Gamer I. 301 Many towns ^ 
villages upon the sea coasts arc. .wonderfully decayed, a 
some wonderfully depopulated. 3607 Shaks. Cor. tit* t- M* 
*634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 216 A village ..lately depopo* 


Philip It (1839) 271 Depopulating the maritime P r ® v c 'Pj. 
by the expulsion of heretics. 3837 Landor Whs. ' *.* 
339/t The pestitence which depopulated the chics of ) 
and ravaged the whole of Europe, 
b. traits/, and Jg. 

1607 Torsr.LL Four-f. Beasts (16581 361 [Lions] excell .. »] 
cruelly.. depopulating the flocks and herds of ca*«»* / . 
F. Spence tr. Vanilla's Ho. M edicts 422 Whole fom«s 
valleys were, .depopulated of game. 3700 T. liF0\vSA f * ,u * ' 
Ser. Sjr Comic 96 The other Knaves will . . Pepojmbtc} • 
^louths . . and take as much for drawing out on CJJu i * 
as [etc.]. 27*5 Bradley Fam. Diet. s-v. Rabbit, f “JJ ‘ * 
[Does] loose, that you may not depopulate your war 
177* Goldsm. Hist. Eng. L 282 An enterjmzc 
a great measure, depopulated Europe of its bravest ,orcc . 

*f* 8 . To reduce or lessen the number ot (peopi^ 
etc.) ; to thin. Obs. 

*545 Jo ye Ex/. Dan. xi. (1147) 182 The 7ewc< 
ouemifme and depopulated of both ho«tes* c s 6 tt l* 

man Iliad xi. 173 The soldier-loving Atrcus* son . . ) 

lating troops of men. 279S R, I*. Tour in Wales 24 v 
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DEPOSE. 


The modern spirit of depopulating trees having here left a 
gloomy house on a shaven lawn. 

4 . intr. To become less populous. 

In the first two quots. prob. for was a-de populating — was 
being depopulated. 

(1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. App. lit. 521 The kingdom was 
depopulating from the increase of enclosures. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Fill, l)cd„ An inquiry whether the country be de- 
populating or not.] 1882 Stevenson Stud. Men Bks. 105 
Our Henry Sixth made his Joyous Entry dismally enough 
into disaffected and depopulating Paris. 

+ 6. Irans. To destroy, cut off. Obs. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 215 With this licour may you 
depopulate or cut of any member. 1650 Bulwcr Anthro/o- 
viet , 231 With Depilatories burn up and depopulate the 
Genital matter thereof. 

Hence Depopulated, Depo-pulating,///. adjs. 
1623 Sanderson Serin. (1637) *43 In these hard and de- 
populating times. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 450 In that narrow 
depopulated street. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 111. 84 
The Kings Popish depopulating Cavaleers. 1674 R. Godfrey - 
Inj. $Ab. Physic 7 A depopulating Plague. 2799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 419 A depopulated, neglected, mountainous 
country. 1821 Examiner 1 Apr. 206/2 A depopulating war 
was scattering its horrors throughout all Europe. 2875 
Hamerton hit ell. Life xu. iii, 448 The depopulated deserts 
of Breadalbane. 

Depopulation (dfpppirtl^’Jbn). Also 5-6 
-acion. [ad. L. depopulation-cm , n. of action from 
depopuldrt (- dri ). In ancient L. .used in sense 
* devastation, pillaging * ; so in French in 1500 
(Hatzf.). The modern sense in Fr. and Eng. fol- 
* lows that of Depopulate.] The action of de- 
populating ; depopulated condition. 

+ 1 . Laying waste, devastation, ravaging, pillaging. 
Often including the destruction of people, and so gradually 
passing into 2. 

1462 Edw. IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 127 Warre, 
depopulation, robberye, and manslawghtar. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII, c. 12 The same Scottes. .make. .incurses, inua- 
sions, spoyles, burnynges, murders, wastinges and depopula- 
tions in this his realme. 1655 Fuller Hist. Carnb. (1840) 237 
The Jewish law provided against the depopulation of birds’ 
nests. 1665 Manley Grotius * Low C. IVarrcs 68 Committing 
Rapes, Murthers, and daily depopulations. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. (1851! 188 The Dan^s .. infested those 
parts with wide depopulation. 1741 T. La wry in Athenian 
Lett. (1702 > II. 44 Amidst tumults, depopulations, and the 
alarms of war. 1816 Byron Ch. /far. m. xx, In vain years 
Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, Have all been borne. 

2 . Reduction of population ; depriving of in- 
habitants ; unpeopling. In 1 7th c. csp. the clear- 
ance of the peasantry from their estates by the 
land-owners. 

c 1460 Fortkscue A 6 s. 4- Lint. Mon. v, To the grete 
abatynge of his revenues and depopolacion of his reaume. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. H. liv. § 12. 289 For the depopu- 
lation of the Hand. 16x9 Jer. Dyke Count erpoyson (1620) 
27_Extortion, inclosures, depopulations, sacriledge, impropri- 
ations. 1642 Fuller Holy ft Prof. St. it.xiti. 100 He detests 
and abhorres all inclosure with depopulation. 1765 Goldsm. 
Trav. 402 Have we not seen ..Opulence, her grandeur to 
maintain, Lead stem Depopulation in her train. 1892 Daily 
News 7 Nov. 6/x (Paris) The depopulation panic and the 
necessity of keeping up big armies. 1893 G. B. Longstaff 
Rural Depopulation 1 * Depopulation ’ is often very vaguely 
employed, but here it will be used as denoting a diminution 
in the number of the inhabitants of a district, as compared 
with those enumerated at a preceding census. 

b. The condition of being depopulated or de- 
prived of inhabitants. 

1697 Drydex Virgil [ 1721) I. 37 Eighteen other Colonies, 
pleading Poverty and Depopulation, refus’d to contribute 
Mony. 1721 De for. Mem. Cavalier (jZ^o) 188 There never 
was seen that ruin and depopulation . . which I have seen 
..abroad. x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 85 Castile and 
Arragon realize what strangers are told concerning Spain. 
Denudation, depopulation, and desiccation reign throughout 
them. 1827 Southey Hist. Penins. JVar 1 1 . 339 The fright- 
ful silence of depopulation prevails. 

DepO'pulative, a. [f. L. depopuldt- ppl. stem 
+ -IVE.] Tending to depopulation. 
x86x J. M. Ludlow in Macm.Mag. June X7oThe evidence 
. .goes to show that American slavery is essentially wasteful 
and depopulative. 

Depopulator (dtpp-p\ii\e'\9i). [a. L. depopu- 
lator spoiler, marauder, pillager, agent-11, from 
depopulate (-art).] 

1 1 * A waster, spoiler, devastator. Obs. 
c 1440 Lydg, Secrees 30 Callyd prodigus which is nat honour- 
able, Depopulator A wastour nat tremble. 1607 Totsell 
Foitr-f. Beasts Prcf., Bestia, i. « vastando, for that they were 
wilde and depopulators of other their associates. 16x0 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 427 Those wastfull depopulators did 
what they could, .many a time to winne it by siege. 

2 . One who depopulates a district or country. 
In 17th c. esp. one who cleared off the niral popu- 
lation from his estates. 

1623 T. Scot Highways of God f,- K. 77 The Depopulator 
. .to mhanse his Rents, puls downe all the petty Tenements 
and Farrnes, and will haue none dwell neere him. 1626 in 
Rushw. Hist. Colt. (2659! I. 356 Covetous Landlords, In- 
closers, Depopulators. 1642 Fuller Holy State 237 (T.) 
Our puny depopulators allege for their doings the king’s and 
country’s good. 1708 Malthus Popnl. 11. it (1B061 I. 339 
Wars, plagues or that greater depopulator than either, a 
tyrannical government. 1827 Scott Kapotton Introd., 
Collot d’Herbois, the demolisher and depopulator of Lyons. 
Depo’pulatory, Ct. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-ouy.J Characterized by or tending lo depopulation. 

Sala in Daily Tel. 29 Sept., The Richmond 
Sentinel calls the depopulatory decree ‘an event un- 


paralleled in the American war *, .‘Sherman it continues, 
‘has given the war a new feature ’. 

t Depo’rt, sb. Obs. [a. OF. deport, desport, 
bodily manner of being, joyous manifestation, di- 
version, pleasure, in mod.F. dfport action, of de- 
porting oneself; f. deporter , desporter, mod.F.. 
dtporter to Deport.] 

1 . Joy, pleasure ; = Disport. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 33 b, Alas my dere lady all good and 
honour cometh of you, and ye be alt my deport and fortune. 

2. Eehaviour, bearing, deportment. 

(The Caxton quotation doubtfully belongs here.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. it. B vb, Whan thys emperours sone 
had seen and advertysed her deportes, her countenaunce, 
her manere, and her beaulte, he was alle ravysshed and 
esprysed with her loue forthwith. 1665 J. Stencer Vn/g. 
Prophecies 22 A Doctrine, which the deport of the Soul, 
while a prisoner to its own house, seems a little to encourage. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix, 389 But Delia’s self In gate [she] 
surpass’d and Goddess-like deport. 1716 Cibber Love 
Makes Man iv. i, He seem’d, by his Deport, of France, or 
England. 2740 Somerville Hobbinol in. 172 Her superior 
Mien, And Goddess-like Deport. 

Deport (dipo®’Jt), v . [In branch I, a. OF. de- 
porter (mod.F. dJ-) t f. de - (De- I. 1 or 3) f porter 
to carry. In branch II = mod.F. diporter (1798 
in Diet. Acad.), ad. L. deport are to carry off, con- 
vey rtway, transport, banish, f. De- I. 2 + port are 
to carry. The two branches are treated by Dar- 
mesteter as historically distinct words in French.] 

I. f 1 . trans. To bear with, to be forbearing to- 
wards ; to treat with consideration, to spare. Obs. 

2474 Caxton Chesse it. v. Dv, Saynt Austyn de ciuitate 
dei sayth thus ; Thou emperour , . deporte and forbere thy 
subgettis. 1481 — Godfrey x8 That ye deporte and honoure 
my poure lygnage. 

f 2 . refi. To abstain, refrain, forbear. Obs. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 14 b, I me deporte from hensforth 
for to speke ony more of this mater. 1483 — ■ G. de la Tour 
N iij b, [I] myght wel haue deported my self of takyng of 
thoffyee. 1613 T reas. A line. <S* Plod. Times 698/ 1 To deport 
himselfe from any further moHestatiou of the Christians. 
f b. absol. in same sense. Obs. 
c 1477 Caxton 'Jason 67 , 1 shall deporte and tarye for this 
present tyme to speke of the faytes of Jason. 1489 — Faytes 
of A. l. i. 9 To deporte and forbere tempryse warre. 

1 3 . trans. ? To raise, lift up. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 33/2 Synge ye to hym in deportyng 
your voys [psallitc ct in vociferations ]. 

4 . rejl. To bear or conduct oneself (with reference 
to manner) ; to behave ; *= Comport v. 3. 

1598 Barret Thcor. JVarres 1. ii. it He shall deporte him- 
selfe neither cruell nor couetous. a xC6t Fuller IVorihies 
11.(1662) 239 He so prudently deported himself, that he soon 
gained the favour and esteem of the whole Court, x 741 
Richardson Pamela (1742) IV. 62 How to deport myself 
with that modest Freedom and Ease. 1840 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) V. 38 They always deported themselves 
like gentlemen. 1883 Law Times 30 May 83/2 Throughout 
his career lie has deported himself as became The Mac- 
dermot. 

+ b. absol. To behave- Obs. rare. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 113 Mercy abused and in- 
gratefully deported to. 

II. 6. trans. To carry away, carry off, remove, 
transport ; csp. to remove into exile, to banish. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts < 5 ■ Mon. (1642) 33X Archelaus. . 
was.. deposed and deported to Vienna. 1809 Edtn. Rev. 
Apr. 237 Troncon Ducoudray. .was deported to Cayenne. 
1856 Grote Greece 11. xcv, XII. 377 To., punish this 
sentiment by disfranchising or deporting two thirds of the 
citizens. xB86 Manch. Exam. 8 Jan. 6(1 Brushing the snow 
and slush into little mounds, from which it was easily col- 
lected into carts and deported to the Thames. 

Hence Depo rted ppl . a ., carried into exile. 
a 1632 Sir D. Carleton in Cabbala (K.), Better dealing 
then was used to the deported House of Saxe. x8So K. 
Johnston Loud. Geog. 88 A very small military force, chiefly 
of deported convicts. 

fDe-poTt, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 2 + 
Pout sb.] trans. To deprive of the character of 
a port ; to make no longer a port ; to dis-port. 

1691 Beverley Mem. Kingd.Christ 5 Its Constant! noplitan 
port shall not be de-ported. 

+ DepO'rtate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deport are. ] trails. To carry or convey away ; 

= Deports. 5. 

1599 tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 172/1 Akornes which 
the mise have deportatede into their domicilles. 

+ DepO’rtates, sb. pi. Obs. rate. [cf. med.L. 
deportus in same sense (Du Cange), diport des bene - 
Jiccs (Cotgr.). For the form cf. annates.'] ‘ The 
first fruits, or one veres reuenue of vacant benefices 
(due vnto the Prince, Patron, or Prelate) ’ (Cotgr.).' 

1532 Address fr. Coni'oc. in Strype Eccl. Mem. App. xli, 
Nothing at al . . should bee exacted in the Court of Rome, 
by the reason of letters, bulls, seals, annates, .first fruits, or 
deportates, or by whatsoever other title, .they be called. 

Deportation (dipoJhfi’Jan). [ad. L. deport, 1- 
tion-em , n. of action from dcporldre to carry off, 
convey away, transport : see Deport z\ II. Cf. J*. 
deportation (15-1 6th c. in Hatzf., not in Cotgr.), 
the modem common use of which has influenced j 
that of the English word.] ^ | 

1 . The action of carrying away ; forcible removal, j 
csp. into exile ; transportation. i 

1595 in Cramond Ann. Banff II. 21 Reservand the tua 
pant to the present Viccare to his death or deportatione. I 


1605 G. Powf.l Refut. Efist. Puritan Papist 1x2 Banish- 
ment. .among the Romanes was 3-fold, Interdiction, Relega- 
tion, and Deportation. 1633^ Bp. Hall Hard Texts Ezek. 
i. 2 The first deportation into Babylon. 1726 Aymffe 
Parergon 15 An Abjuration, which Is a Deportation for 
ever into a foreign Land, was amiently with us, a civil 
Death. 1860 Sat. Rev. X. 510/2 Wholesale deportations to 
Cayenne. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp , (1865) VI. liv. 443 The 
mass of the Jewish residents . . had been more than once 
swept away by general edicts of exile or deportation, 1877 
C. Gciusc Christ x.vxi. (1879) 364 After the deportation of 
the ten tribes to Assyria. 

*S 2 . Deportment, pseudo-archaism. 
x6i6 J. Lane Coni. Sgr.’s T. ix. 144 The vulgar admira- 
tion Stoode stupified att Horbills deportation. 

+ Deporta’tor. Obs. rare, [agent-n. in I., 
form from L. dcporldre to Depout.] One who 
deports or transports. 

2629 T. Adams Serin. Hcb. vi. 8 Wks. 1058 Oppressors, 
Inclosers, Depopulators, Deportators, Depravators. 

Deportment (d/poa - Jtment). [a. OF. deporte- 
ment (mod.F. di-) , f. OF. deporter to Depout.] 

1 . Manner of conducting oneself; conduct 
behaviour. Obs. or arch, in general sense. 

160 r Bp. W. Barlow Defence 2 06 Heretickes will bee ex- 
ceeding holy, both in the deportment of their life, and in [etej. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks U621) 1255 The honor and the 
shame that was to ensue unto them, by the different deport- 
ment of themselves in this action. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842I 385 This Antichristian deportment. How unlike it is 
to the Cariage of Christ’s Apostles. 1719 Young Revenge 
v. i, She forgives my jate deportment to her. 1839 Yeowell 
Auc. Brit. Ch. xiii. (1847) 150 Luidhard. .whose saintly de- 
portment reflected a lustre on the faith which he professed, 
t b. pi. Obs. (Cf. manners , ways.) 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 409 By his deportments 
and carriage in all action*. 1665 G. Havers P. delta Valle s 
Trav. E. India 26 The King, .was slain for his evil deport- 
ments. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xxiii. He humbled his de- 
portments before her. 

2 . Referring to merely external manner : Carriage, 
bearing, demeanour, address. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 150 The bridge was 
fullof women, .many of them in faire deportment unmasqued 
their faces. 1641 Brome Jov. Crew 1. Wks, 1873 III. 360 
Provided your deportment be gentile. i 68 g Shadwell Bitty 
F. n, His air, his mien, his deportment charm'd me so. 1761 
Churchill Rescind Wks. 1767 I. 29 What’s a fine person or 
a beauteous face. Unless deportment gives them decent 
grace? 1881 .Daily Tel. 27 Dec., In the character of ..a 
dancing-master, in which capacity he gives a comical lesson 
in deportment. 

3 . Jig. The manner in which a substance acts 
under particular conditions'; * behaviour’. 

x 830 Herscjiel Stud. Nat. Phil. 38 The identity of their 
deportment under similar circumstances. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat v. 146 This is illustrated by the deportment of both 
ice and bismuth on liquefying. 

Hence Depo*rtmented ppl. a. (itonccAvdi), taught 
deportment. 

x86x J. Pycroft Agony Point I. 209 Frcnched, and 
muxicked, and deportmented. 

J*Deportract, v. Obs. rare . [f. Du- (as in 
next) + portract vur. of Portrait v.] —next. 

x6xx Steed Hist f Gt. Brit, ix. viii. 26 Whose Image was 
erected in a stately seat, wherein before the T rinitee was 
deportracted. 

t Deport ray*, V. Obs. [f. De- (ns in depaint , 
describe ) + Portray v.] trans. To portray, depict. 

x6ri Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vi*. §23. 42 The Picture o! 
this British woman here last deportraied. 


[Deporture, in Jodrell and mod. Diets., error 
)r departure \ see List of Spurious Words.] 
Deposable (d/pu ^zabU), a. Also 7 -ible. [f. 
)EP0SE v. + -ABLE.] That may be deposed ; liable 
) be deposed. 

2643 Pkynne Sov. Power Pari. Hi. 1*7 Kings .. deporibje 
: the peoples pleasures. ^1645 Howell Lett. I. »v. vm, 
keepers of the Great Seal, which, for Title and Office, are 
:posable. 1849 Blaclw. Mag. LXVI. 338 One of themselves, 
ected by themselves, deposable by themselves. 
Deposal (dfptm’zal). Also 5 depoisale, de- 
osayle, -ay 11 , 6-7 -all. [prob. a. Ahr. dcposaitte * 
deposer to DErosE : see -al 5,- and d. disposal.] 
he act of deposing from office ; deposition. 

1397 Rolls of Par It. III. 379/* lt was communed and 
10 ken in manere of deposal of my liege Loord. <ri * 7 ° 
arding Citron, clvji. iv, By depoi>nle and nlayne c ® ro "* ‘ 
on. 2568 Grafton Citron. II. 4°5 (Rich. JIt It w. - 

jvefull and necessary for the weale J 03 , C t,„T F< - 

:ede unto the sentence of his deposall. *63* /• .. - 

ustv. Rejoined 220 The places voyded by the _ p . 
conformable Ministers. 1855 his deposal 
C. xiv. i. 7 All the acts of John A-XJJJ mm 

’s m *- 

frkTst^ 0/ being laid up or 
ime one for safe keeping, deposiP. 

large ; concr. that which w* J H ’ [h P s ’,; hinTtui a 
[393 Gower Conf. I. 2*8 For deoose. cxaw Lydc. 
el while That he hcS-.f^nd] llisvyfc 

I II. XXII. (1354) 5 ? ' cmal'rcmf.Par-.-. 

This }ODg child Wke in ® V'j£l« //«. Scft. 

9 Depose, - Hie and inker «u!f 

E6 4 ) I I. 590 ? ,™e of his deceit 

ircyes plying my depose. 
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Depose (dfppa'z), v. Also 6 Sc. depois. [a. 
F. dcpose-r ( 12 th c. in Littre), f. De- I. 1 + poser to 
place, put downs— Rom. posare ^ late L. pausdre 
to cease, lie down, lay down, etc. : see Pose, Re- 
pose. Through form-association with inflexions 
of L . pditcre, postti, positum, and contact of sense, 
this - poser came to be treated as synonymous with 
OF. -potidrc (:— L. pdnerd) and took its place in 
the compounds, so that deposer is now used instead 
of OF. dcpondre, L. dcponZrc to depose, and associ- 
ated in idea with deposit , deposition, depositor , etc., 
which had no original connexion with depose .] 

1. irans. To lay down, put down (anything 
material) ; to Deposit, arch. 

c 3420 Pallad. cn Husb. xi. 460 Take leves .. of Citur tree 
. . And into must .. Depose, and dose or faste it closed se. 
1526 Pilgr . Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 223 b, Saynt Peter & 
Saynt Paule. .by martyrdome deposed there the tabernacles 
of theyr bodyes. 162s B. Jonson Gypsies Mclamorph 
Face ora rose, I pray thee depose Some small piece of silver. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 33 The ashes of Sacrifices .. 
were carefully carried out by the Priests, and deposed in a 
clean held. 1718 Prior Solomon 11, 607 The youthful Band 
depose their gliu’ring Arms. 1855 Milm AS Lai. Chr. (1S64) 
III. vi. ni. 419 A paper which he solemnly deposed on the 
high altar. » 

d b. To put, lay, or place (somewhere) for safe 
keeping ; to place or put in some one’s charge. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. ji. (1882) 18 We must depose 
and lay foorth ourselues, both bodie, and goods, life, and 
time, .into thehands of the prince, a x6x2Donne BmOai-aro? 
(1644) 108 [Josephus] sayes, our Soule is, particula. Dei , 
and deposed and committed in trust to us. 1750 Carte 
Hist. ling. II . 643 [ He] left them [writings] in the monastery 
where they had been deposed. 

fc. Of fluids: To deposit (as a sediment). Obs. 
*7 58 Huxham in Phil. Tran s. I. 524 The urine was. .turbid, 
and.. deposed a great deal of lateritious sediment. 1816 
Accvm Chent. Tests (18x8) 246 A blue precipitate will be 
deposed. 

1 2. fig-. To put away, lay aside (a feeling, quality, 
character, office, etc.), Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 73 Depose or put from 
you the olde man. .and be ye renewed in the spiryte of your 
mynde. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 139 Being’ sodden .. 
they depose all their hurt. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. n. lxv, 
They deposed not their anger till they had fined him in a 
sum of money. 1677 Goz't. Venice so The General . . can 
hardly bring himself to depose an Authority that he can so 
easily keep. 

3. To put down from office or authority; esp. to 
put down from sovereignty, to dethrone. (The 
earliest and still the prevailing sense.) 

c 1300 IC. Alt’s. 7822 Theo kyng dude him ta justise] anon 
depose, c 1470 Harding Citron, exevi, The parliament then 
for his misgouernnunce Deposed him [Richard II]. 1535 
Coverdale Datt. v. 2o He was deposed from his kyngly 
trone, and his magesty was taken from him. x563 Grafton 
C /iron. II. 157 The Aldermen that before were deposed, 
were agayne restored to their wardes and offices. 1651 
Hobbes Lr.nath. m. xl. 254 In deposing the High Priest . . 
they deposed that peculiar Government of God. 17x8 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lett. 10 Mar., The late emperor . . was 
deposed by Ins brother. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 23 
Shortly after the battle of Hastings, Saxon prelates and 
abbots were violently deposed. 3856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
11858) I. ii. xoS Sir '1 homas More . . declared as his opinion 
that parliament had power to depose kings if it so pleased. 

b. pen. To put down, bring down, lower (from 
a position or estate). Obs. exc. ns fg. from prcc. 

x 377 Langl. P . Pi. B. xv. £14 Rijt so 5e clerkes for 5owre 
coueityse, nr bnge, Shal \>ci . . sowre pryde depose. 3483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 77/3 , 1 that am an only sone to my fader 
and modcr I shold depose theyr olde age with heuynes and 
sorow to helle. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 413 He before had 
sat Among the prime in splendour, now deposed, Ejected, 
emptied. 1873 Holland A. Ronnie, xviii. 2S1, I had never 
sccfi Mrs. Beldcn so thoroughly deposed from her self- 
possession. 

4. a. To take away, deprive a person of (au- 
thority, etc.) ; also to remove (a burden or obliga- 
tion ; opp, to impose). Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 200 In sory plite .. he lay, The 
coronc on his hede deposed. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 11 , iv. i. 192 
* ou may my Glones and my state depose, But not my 
Gnefes, still am I King of those. 1617 Moryson Hitt. 111. 
iv. 111. X95 Princes know well to impose exactions, and know 
not fiow to depose them. 

•f b. T o divest, deprive, dispossess (a person of 
something that enhances). Obs. 

1558 Knox First Rlast (ArtO 29 If a king shulde depose 
himself of his diademe or Crowne and royal estar. 2606 
G. W[oodcockk] tr- Hist. Ivsthie 98 a, He was content to 
depose himself] of such a trouble as to be a soneraigne. 2640 
Ixxvelaci: /V ww 10 Depose your finger of that Ring, And 
Crowne mine with’t awhile. x68x N r.v«Ln Plato Resist*. 257 
It would be very preposterous to believe, that the Peem 
would depose themselves of xheir Hereditary* Rights. 

5. To testify, bear witness; to testify to, attest; 
"A t0 g«c evidence upon oatli in a court of law, 
to make a deposit ion. 
ft. techn. 


f'O Irans. with simple cl j. ( usually pronominal). 
ia 1500 Chester PI. »SHaks. Soc.) 2x9 And blynde \ 
lK>mc umlowtedlye Ami that we will depose. xs 65 
1 c acock l-.ng. Ch . Furniture 43 And that we will d c p 
a pan a book, a t6i6 Bacon (I.\ To depose the yearly r 
or valuation of lands. 174* Young AY. Th. vii. 340 Ik 
, " U /V ,epo »* ? hcar " m d‘«r turn. 1873 ITcown: 
a rii ( rtt. ./.yap 13*7 And what di><retion proved, I f 
deposed At \ ire, continued by his own word*. 


(b) with obj. clause (or obj. and in/fit.). 

3562 Child-Marriages (E. E.T. S.) io6They cold not depose 
her to be of honest name. 1602 T. Fitzherbert Apol. 20 a, 
[He] offred to depose that he knew that one of the prisoners 
..was otherwhere then was sayd in his inditement. a 1715 
Burnet Own Time II. 396 The earls of Clare, Anglesey 
and some others .. deposed what Lord Howard had said. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth 7 *. (1816)1.236 The workman 

. .deposed, that he carried the. .Vase, .to the furnace. 3871 
Morley Voltaire (1886; 231 It was deposed that La Barre 
and D’Etallonde had passed within thirty yards of the 
sacred procession without removing their hats. 

(c) intr. {/or or against a person, to (t for) or against a 
thing or fact.) 

01400 [see Deposing vbl. sb. 2.] _ . 

3542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 1 Other witnes. .of as good 
. .credence as those he whiche deposed against them, a 1569 
Kingesmyll Man's Est. xi. (1580) 74 Pilate could not but 
thus depose for his innocence, saying, I finde no faulte in 
hym. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hat. VI , 1. ii. 26 Then seeing 'twas he 
that made you to. depose. Your Oath .. is vaine. 1623 T. 
Scot Highiv. God 57 The honest Heathen or Turke, for 
whose truth the Christian dares depose. 1843 D’Isuaeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 416 He dreaded lest the spectators of his 
dexterity should depose against his own witchcraft. 3848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton xtx, The shot, the finding of the 
body, the subsequent discovery of the gun, were rapidly de- 
posed to. 1862 'Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. liallib. in. x. He 
deposed to naving fastened up the house at eleven o'clock, 
b. gen. To testify, bear witness, affirm, assert. 
3529 More Dyaloge iix. Wks. 211/2 Than should either the 
newe proues depose the same that the other did before, or 
els thei shoulde depose the contrary'. 3634 W. Tirwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett. Pref. A b, [I] have knoivne the Author from 
both our infancies, and . . can depose in what fashion he 
effecteth his labours. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. ir We shall 
not with Epigenes in Pliny, depose that this Art had its 
being from Eternity, a 3840 J. H. Newman Paroch. Serin. 
Rora. iv. 23 When our memory deposes otherwise. 

f C. To promise formally upon oath ; to swear 
(to do something). Obs. 

3610 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rcc. (18S3) I. 122 You shall 
depose to be true liege man unto the Queene’s Majestie. 
i* 6. causally. To examine on oath, to take the 
evidence or deposition of; to cite as a witness, 
call to give evidence. (Cf. to swear a witness .) 
pass. To give evidence, testify, bear witness. Obs. 
1562 Act 5 Elis . c. 9 § 5 No Person, .so convicted, .to be 
. . received as a Witness to be deposed and sworn in any 
Court. 1593 Shaks. Rich. JI, 1. lii. 30. 1623 Massinger 
Dh. Milan iv. i, Grant thou hadst a thousand witnesses To 
be deposed they heard it. 3642 J fa. Taylor Ephc. xxxvi. 
(1647)225 S. Cyprian is the man whom 1 would choose, .to 
depose in this cause. 27 zx Strvpk Eccl. Mem. 11 . ix. 6g 
The said bishop got leave for certain of the clergy to be 
deposed on his behalf. 

f 7 . To set, put, or lay down in writing. Obs. 
1668 Excellency 0/ Pen Pencil A iij, This little Tract . . 
where the requisites for Limning in Water-Colours are de- 
posed . . the Colours particularly nominated [etc.]. 3698 

Phil. Trans. XX. 287, I put here the Differences by me 
computed .. and deposed according to the Order of the 
Excesses. 

Deposed (dfp<?u*zd), ppl. a. [f. Depose z».+ 
-ED Cj Put down from office or authority. 

3552 Hulof.T, Deposed, abactns , deposit us, dcpulsus. 
3790 Burke Fr. Rcz>. 124 A deposed tyrant. 3864 Burton 
Beat Air. I. ii. 100 The families.who had lost their estates 
adhered to the old title with the mournful pride of deposed 
monarchs. 

Dep oser (dfpJ«*zoj). [f. Depose v. -f -eu L] 

1 . One who deposes or puts down another from 
office or authority. 

3639 R. Bailue Let. in Macdonald Covenanters Moray ,f- 
Ross (1875) 1 . 23 A deposer of godly ministers. 3699 Bentley 
Phal. 45 One of Phalaris’s Deposers. 

2 . One who deposes or makes a statement on 
oath ; a deponent. 

3581 State Trials, E. Campion (R.% To he duly examined 
. . whether they be true and their deposers of credit. 

Deposing (dJpim-ziq), vbl. sb. [-ING L] The 
action of the verb Depose ; deposition. 

1 . Patting down from authority. 

3480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. (1482) 283 After the de- 
posynge of kyng Rychard. 3548 Hall Chron. \c When 
newes of kyng Uichardes deposyng were reported, c 1630 
Risdon Surv. Devon § 68 (1810) 65 The deposing of’the lord 
mayor. 3827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 100 The 
deposing of kings was branded as the worst birth of popery 
and fanaticism. * 

at t rib. i66z Jesuit's Reasons (1675) 3 17 The Popes de- 
posing power. _ 1827 Hallam Cons t. Hist. (1876) L iii. i 47 
A few .. disclaimed the deposing power of the Roman sec. 

2. Giving testimony on oath. 

cz 400 Afot. Loll. 60 Noy^er [>e deposing of ]»e witnes, nor 
lantern seuing of >e juge, be it self makib a fiing rhtful. 
1580 HoLLvnAND Treas. Er. Tong., Deposition de tesmoin°s 
a deposing of witnesses. * 

Deposit (d/'pfi’zit), sb. Also deposits, 
[ad. L. deposit uin, that which is put down, any- 
thing deposited or committed for safe keeping, 
a deposit, sb. use of neuter of depositus, pa. pple. 
of depim ire : see Dju'oni:, Depose.] 

X. Something laid up in a place, or committed to 
the charge of a person, for safe keeping. Also fir. 

. a *6^° Hammond IVhs.ll. 1. 677 (R.) It seems your church 
is not so faithful a guardian of her deposit, 1759 Robertson 
11‘st. Seotl. 1 . v. 332 To bring him this precious deposits 
v. c^ket containing Q. Mary’s letters]. 1806 A. Duncan 
A/ Isons Fun. 23 'Hie .. barge contained the sacred deposit 
of the body. x86^ Skelev Ecce Homo ii. (ed. 8) is He de- 
clines to use for his own convenience what he regards as a 
sacred deposit committed to him for the good of others.* 


b. spec. A sum of money deposited in a bank 
usually at interest. 

3753 Hanway Tray. (1762) II. 1. vii. 35 No coin or speck 
. . is paid out again, unless in cases of deposits. jg« 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 493 The bank of Saint George), 
had begun to receive deposits and to make loans before 
Columbus had crossed the Atlantic. * 887 .SYrcfaft>r 3 Se{>L 
3377 The increase of 40 per cent, in Savings-Banks’ deposit*. 

c. Something, usually a sum of money, committed 
to another person’s charge as a pledge for the per- 
formance of some contract, in part payment of a 
thing purchased, etc. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) I. 15^ What is not subject to 
Chance is foreign to a Lottery' I it is a mere useless De. 
posite. 1766 Entick London IV. 262 The conditions cf 
insurance are 2 s. per cent, premium, and xor. deposit on 
brick houses. 1771 Cumberland West Itrd. m. iii, Not., 
necessary' to place a deposit in my hands for so trifling a 
sum. 1818 M. Birkbeck Joum. Aittcr. 37 With (his they 
may’ pay the first deposit on farms of eighty or a hundred 
acres. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Rk. Prop. Zna-rii. 
42 Where the deposit is considerable, and it is probable that 
the purchase may not be completed for a long time. 

2. The state of being deposited or placed in safe 
keeping ; in phr. on, upon (f in) deposit. 

1624 Bacon Constd. war with Spain, They had the other 
day the Valtoline, and now have put it in deposite. 1701 
C. Lyttelton in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ji. IV. 220 The king’s 
body is here at the English Benedictines in deposit, there 
to be kept . . till they can have an opportunity to send him 
to Westminster to be buried. x866 Crump Banking i. 19 
No interest being allowed by [the Bank of England] for 
money that is placed there upon deposit. 18S3 7 'itm'io ■ 
July 4 7 'he sum to be paid into Court, and invested or placed 
on deposit for the benefit of the infant. 

3. Something deposited, laid or thrown down; 
a mass or layer of matter that has subsided or been 
precipitated from a fluid medium, or has collected 
in one place by any natural process. 

In Gcol. , any mass of material^ deposited by aqueous 
agency, or precipitated from solution uy chemical action. 
In Mining, an accumulation of ore, esp. of a somewhat 
casual character, as when occurring in * pockets’. In 
Electroplating ff Electro-typing, the film of metal deposited 
by galvanic action upon the exposed ground or surface. 

3781 Cowper Charity 249 The swell of pity .. throws the 
golden sands, A rich deposit, on the bordering lands. 

Kir wan Min. I. 469 We now recur to the dried deposiie, 
1836 Macgiluvray tr. Humboldt's Trent, vi. 80 Covered 
with recent deposites of sandstone, clay, and gypsum. 1875 
Rolleston Anim . Li/eyi A membrane laden with deposits 
of fat. 1872 Yeats Grcnvth Comm. 39 The rich brown de. 
posit of the Nile. Mod. Rich deposits of gold found in 
South Africa. . , 

4. The act of depositing, laying down, placing m 
safe keeping, etc. : cf. prec. senses, and various 
senses of Deposit v. , 

a 1773 Chesterf. IVks.i 1779) I V. App. 50 My solemn deposit 
of the truth. 1704 Ld. Auckland Coir. (1862) Ilk 273 * or 
the deposit of all kinds of . . merchandise and effects, iwj 
J. B adcock Dorn. Amuscm . 151 A deposit of white Dowder 
soon takes place. 1843 Catun N. Arner. Ind. (iSij) *• £"• 
89 This cemetery’ or place of deposite for the dead. 1B43 
Wharton Lazo Lex., Deposit . . a naked bailment of gooos 
to be kept for the bailor without recompence, and to m 
returned when the bailor shall require it. x8dx W. uEtt 
Diet . Law Scot., Depositation or Deposit ; is a contract, d) 
which a subject, belonging to one person, is intrustwi to we 
gratuitous custody of another, to be re-delivered on demnna. 

5. A place where things are deposited or stored; 
a depository, a depot. (Chiefly U»S.) 

17x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. xii. (1840) I. 194 After I had tbu» 
secured one part of my little living stock, I wen| ! B 
searching for another private place, to make such anotn. 
deposit. 1783 J. Huntington in Sparks Coir. Ann r. Lr. 
(1853) IV. 27 A safe deposit where every military article roay 
be kept in good order and repair. 37 86 T. Jefferson/ 1 n • 
(1859) II. 61 The advantages of Alexandria, as the principa 
deposit of the fur trade. 3808 A. Parsons Trav.x. 2071 
is the great magazine or deposit for the goods which ml 
bring from those parts. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. b' 

II. 60 The Church of Santa Croce, the great inontimtn 
deposit of Florentine worthies. 

6. allrib. and Comb., as deposit account, -lic'.ut, 
-money, -suarrant [see qnots.) ; deposit-roceip . 
a receipt for anything deposited, spec., one K 1 '^ 
by a banker for money deposited with him a 
a specified rate of interest for a fixed time. 

179S Southey Lett. /r. Spain (180S) II. a* 6 I j’, 
soon after death are placed in a deposit-house. 1 , • * 
Mitchell Aristoph. II. 329 The losing party auo 
obliged, beside the payment of other charges, lo > restor . 
deposit. money to his adversary. x866 Crump ban* 1 g ^ 
77 Deposit accounts . . are sums placed at stated ra 
interest with a bank, for which receipts are gi ven , cauea - 
posit receipts. 1893 Bithell Counting-house Dtct., V / 
IVayvant, an acknowledgement, receipt, or certiti icai 1 c. . 
ing that certain commodities have been deposited in acc 
place for safe keeping, as security for a loan, or *,j 

defined purpose. Mod , The deposit-receipt wa* ret 
for re-enfacement. e 

Deposit (d/pp-zit), V. Also 7 doposite. L * 
obs. F. depositor * to lay dou nc as a gnge • • ® * 

mit vnto the keeping or trust of (C°tg[-)/ ‘ * 
med.L, deposit iirc to deposit, freo. of L- df 'f'u t 
used in med.L. to represent OF. iteposer . j . 

1. traits. To lay, put, or set down ; to P la 
a more or less permanent position of rest. . 

__ 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xit.x, He deposited jjy 
ing . . mounted, and set forwards towards CoyentO* 

L. Ritcihk Wand, by Loire 196 Wc deposit Dt ) r . '/ //. 
in the stern of a little boat. X858 Hawthorne rr. 9 



deposit.: 


DEPOSITOR, 


ymls. (1872) I. 2 At Folkestone we were deposited at a 
railway station. 1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 120/1 
The defendants, .damaged the plaintiff's land by depositing 
thereon dredgings from the river. 

b. To lay (eggs). 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iv, He. .observed that no other 
species were produced, but of such as he saw go in and de- 
posit their eggs there. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 
322 She Hies to some neighbouring pool, where she deposites 
her" eggs. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847)1. 268 The 
author could never hud the egg of the Cuckoo deposited in 
any nest but in- that of a Lark. 1834 M r MuimuE Cuvier s 
A nint. Kingd. 334 These Insects . . deposit in the ground a 
great number of eggs. 

c. Said of the laying down of substances held in 
solution, and of similar operations wrought by 
natural agencies : to form as a natural deposit. 

1671 Grew Anat. .Plants 1. i. § 48 (1682) 10 The greater 
and grosser part of the Sap may be . . deposited into those 
[leaves]. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 54 The vapours., de- 
positing . . a slimy substance mixed with sulphur and salts. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 5-5 The evaporation' of any Hew that 
may have. been deposited. Ibid. 143 [The water] deposits 
more or. less of the matter which it holds in suspension. 
fig. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. n.'vii. 302 Society, as 
jtTefines, deposits this [grossness] among its other impuri- 
ties. 1877 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rez>. Dec. 855 A myth 
[may be] deposited from a misunderstood text. 

d. intr. To be laid down or precipitated, to 

settle, rare. '• 

[In its origin app. like * the house is building ’(for a-bmid- 
»«£)=** being built*.] • 

1831 Brewster 'Nat. Magic vi. (1833) 155 Moisture might 
be depositing in a stratum of one density. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 109 When the great calcareous 
formation was depositing beneath the surrounding sea! 1873 
E. Spon Workshop Receipts I. 198/2 When no more silver 
deposits on the copper, the operation is completed. 

t 2 . Jig. (< trans .) To lay aside, put away, give 
up ; to lay down (one’s life, etc.). Obs. 

1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. 14 Animosities, .seemed 
now to be quite deposited and buried in a firm conglutina- 
tion of their affections. x68z Address from Barnstaple in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1712/4 We are so far from any thought of 
. . impairing .. the Grandeur of this .. Monarchy, that we 
will rather deposite our Lives in aggrandizing it. 1749 
Fielding Torn Jones \. x, Though.. his countenance, as 
•well as' his air and voice, had much of roughness in it, yet 
he could at any timedeposite this, and appear all gentleness 
and good-humour. 1804 Miniature No. 21 7 3 When stripped 
of the buskin, he necessarily deposits his dignity. , 

3 . To place ini some repository, to commit to the 
charge of any one, for safe keeping; spec, to place 
(money) in a- bank at interest. 

1659 B. Harris ParhaVs Iron Age 277 [He] had . . de- 
posited his wife in the hands of that most vertuous Prin- 
cesse, the Cardinall Infanta. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 44 
The silver supposed to be deposited in the bank. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 363 Into this island, in times of 
danger, the inhabitants deposited their most valuable effects, 
to secure them from plunder. 18x5 W. H . Ireland ScribbUo- 
ntania 190 The Egyptian stone relic deposited in the British 
Museum. 1872 Geo. Eliot IJiddUm. xxiii, Fred had taken 
the wise. step of depositing, the eight y pounds with his 
mother. ' ' ’ 

b. To place in the* hands of another as a pledge 
for the' performance of some contract, in part pay- 
ment of a purchase, etc. 

1624 Massinger /Vrr/. Love u. i,'Let us to a notary, Draw 
the conditions, see the crOwns deposited. 1687 in Scott 
Pcveril xi. note, Euery person that puts in either horse, 
mair, or gelding, shall .. depositt the sume of fiue shill, 
apiece. 17x4 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to IF. Montagu 
(1887) 1 . 89 The best way, to deposit a certain sum in some 
friend’s hands, and buy some little Cornish borough. 18x6 
Kkatinge Trav. 1x8x7) II. 70 In making agreement for hire 
6f cattle the money was required to be deposited. 

C -Af- 

1634 4 E.' Knott’ Charity Maintained ii. § 24 The Apostles 
have . .deposited in her [the Church], as in a rich storehouse, 

• n [l things belonging to truth. 1671 Mit.TON.S'iix/mw 429 To 
violate the sacred trust of silence Deposited within thee. 
1739 ‘Butler Serin. Matt. xxiv. 14 Christianit3’ is . . a trust, 
deposited with us in behalf of others, .as well as for our own 
instruction.^ 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serin, (ed. 3) I. ix. 
136 -You will -be depositing your good feelings into your 
heart, and they will spring up into fruit. 

•fd. To commit, entrust {to a person). Ohs. rare. 
x 733 .Swift 'Advice Freemen Dublin , Some* employments 
are still deposited to persons born here. 

4 . .dbsol. To make - or pay a deposit, rare. " 

1799 Piece of Pam. Biog. III.102 He bid, ’twas . knock’d 
down -to him,, he deposited, and it was sent home. 

Hence Deposited ppl. a. f Depositing vblisb. 
and ppl. a. ‘ 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety x ix. £3 The greater’ difficulty will 
be, .to persuade the depositing of those lusts., at 693 
•XJrquhakt Rabelais in. xxxiv. 285 That deposited. Box. 
•1841 H. Miller O. R. Sandst. xiv. 301 The transporting and 
depositing agents. *862 , M. Hoi>kins Hawaii. 41 o Based 
upon a deposited substratum of rock, c x 85 s G. Gore in Circ. 
Sc. I. 215/2 The depositing vessels (in electro-plating] are 
made of various materials. 

Deposit, obs. Sc. form of deposed (Depose vi). 
Depositable (d/pp-zitab'l), a. rare. [f. De- 
posit v. + -able.] That may be deposited. . 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Key, V. 196 Notes at hand at a 
long date, which, if not negotiable, are depositable. 

Depositary (d/pp*zitari), sb. fad. L. deposit dri- 
lls one \who receives or makes a deposit. F. de- 
posit air c (14-1 5th' c. in Hatzf.) ; f. L. deposit - ppl. 
stem of depbnerc (Depone, Depose) : see -ahy 1. 
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Often confounded with Depository, when that is 
used of a person, or this of a thing.] 

1 . A person with whom anything is lodged in 
trust ; a trustee ; one to whom anything (material 
or immaterial) is committed or confided. In Law, 
a bailee of personal property, to be kept by him 
for the bailor without recompense. 

1603 Siiaks. Lear 11. iv. 254 , 1 gaue you all.. Made you my 
Guardians, my Depositaries. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 495 
7 10 They [J ews] . .are the Depositaries of these. . Prophecies. 
1 77 2 Junius Lett. Ded., I am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Dnf.'lntrod. (1863) 17 The Evangelists and 
Apostles are still enthroned as the depositaries of truth. 
1853 C. Bronte Fillcttc .x\ in, I have never been the de- 
positary of her plans and secrets. 1864 H. Ainsworth John 
Laws. iv, Voisin was induced .. to deliver up the codicil to 
the king’s will, of which he was the depositary. 

2 . A place or receptacle in which something is 
deposited; = Depository i. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. v. 31 Books are the depositary 
of even/ thing that is most honourable to man. x86o Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea § 466 The ocean then is the great depositary 
of everything that water can dissolve and carry down from 
the surface of the continents. 1871 H. Ainsworth Tenucr 
Hill 11. x, Used, .as a depositary for State records. 

Depositary,^ rare. [f. Deposit sb. + -ary 1 .] 

1. Geol. Belongingto or of the nature of a deposit. 

[Cf. sedimentary.'] 

1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. 1. xx, 259 Before the beds 
entirely recover their natural depositary characters. Ibid. 
1, xxxv. 468 The other trap rocks of this district, instead of 
having a depositary character, have all been intruded. 

2. . Receiving deposits : said of a bank. 

x886 Kept. Sec. of Treasury 88 (Cent. Diet.) A number of 
failures have taken place among the depositary banks. 

t DepO'sitate, ppl. a. Sc. Ohs. [ad. med.L. 
depositat-us, pa. pple. of deposit art.] . Deposited. 

1723 JVodrow Corr. (1843) III. 86 His corpse is depositate 
within. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jn it. (1884) 208 The skill- 
ing being first depositate in a neutrall person’s nand. 

t Depositate, v. Obs. ■ [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
deposit are to Deposit ; or f. obs. F. depositor : see 
-ate 3 7 .] = Deposit v. 

16x8 Naunton in Fortcscuc Papers 65 What teares and 
complaints lie depositated in my bosome. 1650 Howell 
Masaniello 1. 102 All the furniture and goods that were 
there depositated. ‘ X782 A. Monro Anat. 13 The 'Marrow 
is. .depositated in these cells. 

Depositation (dfpjizitei-Jan). Chiefly -Sc. [n. 
of action f. med.L. depositare to Deposit : see 
-at ion.] The action of depositing ; a deposit. 

1622 Malynes A tic. Law-Merch. 316 Forbidding any 
execution, depositation of moneys, or other courses of justice 
to be done thereupon. 1707 Invent. R. IFardr. (18x5) 33X 
(Jam.) The delivery of the Regalia^ of Scotland by the Earl 
Marischal, and their depositation in . . the castle of Edin- 
burgh. 1754 Eusicine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 288 Deposita- 
tion is a contract, by which one who’ has the custody of a 
thing committed to him (the depositary), Is obliged to restore 
it to the depositor. x8o6 Forsyth Beauties Scot l. III. 205 
A spontaneous depositation of ochre. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. 
IV, c. 46 § 82 To deposit the same with the procurator fiscal 
. .who shall, .grant a certificate of such depositation. 1847 
Ld. Cockburn Jmt. II. 167 No such stream can pass 
through the soil of a good mind without enriching it by its 
depositations. 1861 [see Deposit sb. 4). 

Depositee (dipp:zitr). [f. Deposit v. + -ee: 
correlative to depositor .] .A person with -whom 
something is deposited or placed in charge. 

2676-7 Hale Contempt. 1. (1689) 165 Thou art but an ac- 
countant, a steward, the Depositee of what thou hast received. 
1891 Law Times' Rep. LXI II.- 693/2 The deposit of this 
lease gave the depositee a right to its possession. 

Deposition (dfpozi jbn, dep-). Also 5 -ycion, 
5-7 -icion, 6 ;icyon. [a. OF. deposition , also 
desp- (12th c. in Hatzf.), ad. L. deposition-em , n. of 
action from deponerex see Depose. Used as the 
noun of action from depone , depose , and deposit .] 

X. The action of putting down or deposing. 

1 . The taking down . of the body of Christ from 
the cross ; -a representation of this in art. 

[Cf. L. deponere in Vulgate, Mk. xv. 46, 'Luke xxiii. 53.] 

• 1526 Pilgr. Perfi. (W. de W. 1531) 206 b, The maner of . . 
his deposicyon or takynge downe from the crosse. • 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <5- Leg. Art( 1850)217 In the Descent or 
Deposition from the cross, and in the Entombment,' Mary 
Magdalene is generally conspicuous. i&$i) Jvrusos Brittany 
viii. 118 The figures, .represent the Judgment of Pilate, the 
Bearing the Cross, the Deposition, the Entombment, the 
Resurrection. 

t 2 . The action of laying down, laying aside, or 
putting away (e. g.a burden) ; nsuallyyfs'- Obs. 

1577 Fulke Confiut. Purg. xi6 The day of Christian mens 
death is the deposition of paine. 26x5 Hieron JFiks. I. 653 
As it were, the quitting himselfe of a burthen, by the deposi- 
tion whereof the soule is after a sort eased and lightened. 
16x6 Chapman Hymne to Apollo 43 Why sit ye here . . nor 
deposition make Of navall arms? 1748 Hartley Olsen’. 
Man 11. iv. 402 The Soul is reduced to a state of Inactivitj’ 
by the Deposition of the gross Body. 

.+ 3 . Surg. ‘Old term for the depressing of the 
lens in the operation of couching’ (Syd, Soc . 
Lcxi). Obs. 

■' 4 . The action of deposing or putting down from 
a position of dignity or authority ; degradation, 
dethronement. 

1399 Rolls of Par It. III. 45 2, r If [they] eyere he adher- 
aunt to Richard that was Kyng and is deposed, in counsel. 


helpe, or comfort agayns that deposition. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) 1 . 283 After the deposidon of kynge Hildericus. 1548 
Hall Chron. Introd. 8 To resigne .. all the homages and 
fealties dewe to him as kyng . . But er this deposicion was 
executed [etc.]. x66o R. Coke Porver «J- Subj. 350 Henry 
the Fourth his unjust usurpation, and deposition of.. Richard 
the Second. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 206 The word Depo- 
sition properly signifies a solemn depriving of a Man of his 
Clerical Orders by the way of a Sentence. 1858 Froude 
Hist. Eng. III. xv. 287 Kings are said to find the step a 
short one from deposition to the scaffold. 

5 . The giving of testimony upon oath in a court 
of law, or the testimony so given ; spec . a state- 
ment in answer to interrogatories, constituting evi- 
dence, taken down in writing to be read in court 
as a substitute for the production of the witness. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 334 Mychaelt Tony.. was, by de- 
posycion of the aldermen, - founde gylty in the sayde cryme 
of periury, 1562 Act 5 Elio, c. 9 § 6 If any Person, .commit 
..Perjury, by his. .Deposition in any of the Courts. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. (1821) 24 As well by deposition of 
witnesses as by all other kinde of proofes. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 149 A witness is obliged to swear pro forma, other- 
wise his Deposition is not valid without an Oath. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex.s.v., It is a., rule at common law, that 
when the witness himself may be produced, his deposition 
cannot be read, for it is not the best evidence. 1863 H. Cox 
Inslit. 11. x. 544 The statements of the witnesses are reduced 
to writing, and are then termed depositions. 


b. transf. and fg. Testimony, statement (esp. 
of formal character), c. Allegation (^/"something). 

1587 Golding De Momay Praf. g Others whose deposi- 
tions or rather oppositions against vs, I thinke men wil 
wonder at. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. IX. ii, The 
influence of -Princes upon the disposition of their Courts, 
needs not the deposition of examples. J699 Bentley Phal. 
Pref. 13, I will give a clear and full Answer to every part of 
their Depositions. 1885 J. Martineau ^Tjpes Ellt. Tn. II. 9 
The depositions of consciousness on this matter. 

II. The action of depositing. 

6 . The action of depositing, laying down, or 
placing in a more or less permanent or final posi- 
tion ; spec, interment [med.L. dcposiiio in litnrgical 
language], or placing of a saint’s body or relics in 
a new resting-place. 

1659 Vulgar- Err. Censured 78 T nip Christians, .allow that 
which Christ hath redeemed a civill deposition, a decent 
Repose. Adam had a worthy Sepulchre. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 167 After being wrought, to bejeturned to its 
place of deposition. 2833 Wheu ell As/ren. i. 27 The ripen- 
ing of the seed, its proper deposition in order for the repro- 
duction of a new plant. 1875 W. Houghton Sk. Brit . In- 
sects 130 The deposition of the eggs by these insect cuckoos. 
[1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Intr. xtv, The depositio or 
burial being in these cases commemorated rather than the 
natalis or birthday to the future life.] 

7 . The placing- of something in a repository, or 
in charge of a person, for safe keeping ; cover, 
a deposit. 

1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. , § 16 A, Deposition is a Contract 
reall in which a thing moueable is freeffe giuen to be kept, 
that the selfe same thing be restored whensocuer it shall 
please him that so leaueth it. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. 
Relig. 1. 140 The depositions committed to the Churches 
trust. . 1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) III. 279 Every fresh 
deposition [in a savings bank). 

8 . The process of depositing or fact of being de- 
posited by natural agency ; precipitation. 

X799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 11 The crystallization, precipita- 
tion, and deposition of these solids. ,*830 Herschel Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1851) 262 A deposition of dew presently 
begins. 1880 A R. Wallace I si. Life 214 The average rate 
of Deposition of the Sedimentary Kocks. 

b. The result of this process ; a deposit, preci- 
pitate, sediment. 

1797 M. BaillieVI/oxA Anat. (1807)4501 1 have found [the 
pineal] gland without any deposition of earthy matter. 1831 
Brewster Optics xiii. xxx A common pane of crown glass. . 
that has on its surface a fine deposition of moisture. 1B67 
J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 133 The symmetrical and figurale de- 
positions of siliceous crystals. 

Depositive (d/pp zitiv), a. [f. Deposit y. (or 
its L. etymon) + -IVE. Cf. OF. depositif in similar 
sense.] Having the quality of depositing, tending 
to deposit. In Path, see quot. 

1857 Dunguson Med. Lex, 286 Depositwc .. an epithet 
used by Mr. Erasmus Wilson to express that condition 01 
the' membrane in which plastic lymph is exuded into the 
tissue of the derma. 

Depositor (d/pp-zitai). [In form = L. depositor, 
agent-n. from L. diponOre (Defone, Depose) ; but 
taken as agent-n. from Deposit v. : so moa.r. a - 
positeur , connected in sense with depbt deposit-J 
. I. One who deposes. 

+ L One who makes a deposition, n men 
1565 Sir T. Smith Ccutmw. Np&J 1 nn a u-itnejses 
may hear from the mouth of the deposito * 
what is said. . . , , 

II. One who or that which deposits. 

2 . One who deposits or places something in 
charge of another; sfre. one who deposits morn.) 
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DEPRECANT. 


DEPRAVAT1VE. 

free agents have let in upon themselves. 1846 Maurice 
Relig. World 1. in. (2861) 71 I would by no means support 
a paradox that Buddhism was the original doctrine of 
which Brahminism was a depravation. 

+ c. A depraving influence or cause. Obs. 

2711 Addison Spec/. No. 99 ? 11 When the Dictates of 
Honour are contrary to those of Religion and Equity, they 
are the greatest Depravations of human nature. 

f3. Perversion or corruption (of a text, writing, 
etc.). Obs. 

2566 T. Stapleton Ret. Uutr. fnvel Epist. ij, You note 
that for Vntruthe, yea and for a foule deprauation of lioli 
scripture which is the very saying., of S. Hilary. 1624 
Gataker Trnnsubst. 90 The next Division hee maketh 
entrance into with a grosse and shamelesse Depravation 
[substitution of ' any thing * for * no thing *). _ 2699 Bentley 
Phal. xtii. 396 This is the common Reading . . but if we 
examine it, it will be found to be a manifest Depravation. 
2768 Johnson Prcf. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 277 This great poet 
..made no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue 
those that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker' s 
Disput, 157 To persuade us of the depravation of the original 
scriptures. 

+ 4. Vilification, defamation, detraction, back- 
biting, calumny. Obs . [So It. dcpravazionc '. ] 
{Perhaps the earliest sense in Eng. : cf. also Deprave.) 
1526 Pilgr . Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 238 All y* crymes of y* 
tonge, as sclaunders, detraccyons, deprauacyons or dis* 
pray synges. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. ii. § S. 30 A meere 
deprauation and calumny without all shadowe of- truth. 
2606 Shaks. Tr. <S‘ Cr. v. ii. 132 Stubborne Criticks, apt 
without a theame For deprauation. 

t Depra'vative, a. Obs. [f. L. dcprdvdt- 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] ’lending to deprave.- 
1682 H. More Anno/. GlanvilC s Lux O. 37 A deb'ditative, 
diminutive, or privative, not depravative deterioration. 

t De’pravator. Obs. rare - \ [Agent-n. in 
I,, form from L. dtprdvdrc to Deprave. Cf. F. 
dcpravateur (1551 in Hatzf.).] A depraver. 

1629 T. Adams Sente. I/eb. vi. 8 Wks. 1058 A great number 
of these Field-bryers. .Oppressors, Inclosers, Depopulators, 
Deportators, Depravators. 

+ Dei>ra‘ve, sb. Obs . rare. [f. Deprave vl\ 
Detraction, slander. 

1610 W. Folkingi^am Art 0/ Survey , Author to Work 23 
Whose iustly-honourd Names Shield from Depraue, Couch 
jabid Blatants, silence Surqucdry. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. 
xxii. 58s That both on my head pour’d depraves unjust, And 
on my mother’s, scandalling the court. 

+ Depra'VO, a. Obs. rare. [An extension of 
Vkwe-L. pravtts, after deprave vb. and its deri- 
vatives : cf. Dehuvity.] Depraved. 

a 17x2 Kes Hymuotheo Poet. Wks. 2721 III. 96 Ah me, 
even from the Womb I came deprave. 

Deprave (dfprckv), v. [ad. L. deprdvdre to 
distort, pervert, corrupt (f. De- I. 3 + prdvus 
crooked, wrong, perverse : perh. immediately from 
F. depraver ( 14 th c. in Hatzf.). Sense 4 was 
perh. the earliest in Kng.: cf. also the derivatives.] 

1. To make had ; to pervert in character or 
quality ; to deteriorate, impair, s]>oil, Vitiate. Now 
rare* exc. as in 2 . 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. AureJ. xlvi, Olde folkes 
wyll depraue [printed depryue, E. depravabunt] thy mynde 
with their couetousnes. 1552 Huloet, Depraue, peruert, 
or make ylt, deprauo. 2558 Warde W. A lexis'' Sccr. (1568) 
42 b, Sorowe, sadnesse, or melancholic corrupte the blbude 
. . and deprave and hurt nature, c 2630 Donne Ser/n. viii. 
83 A good worke not depraved with an ill Ende. -1685 Boyle 
Sahib. Air i4.The air js depraved . . by being impregnated 
with Mineral , Expirations. <2x784 -Johnson in Croker's 
Bonvell (1831) V. 419, I believe that the loss of teeth may de- 
prave the voiceof a singer. 280* Trans, Soc. £ neon ray. A rts 
XX. 222 Ittsea-salt] rather depraves than improves the oils. 

b. To corrupt (a text, word, etc.), arch. 

138s Wyclif Job Prol., The thingis. .bi the vice of writeris 
depraucd ; ■ 2599 H; Buttes Dyets drle Dinner G ij, 

Whence in tract of time the name is depraved : and B put 
for C. 2663 Charlkton Chorea Gigant. 25 He was forced 
to deprave the Text. 2720 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 179 
But the second Paragraph being -so depraved by after 
Transcribers, as not to be made Sense of. 2844 Lingard 
A uglo-Sax. C7/.(tB5$)II. xi. 187 Restoring the true reading 
where it had been depraved. 1859 F. Hall Vdsavadattii 
Pref. 9 note , If bis text has not been depraved at the hands 
of the scribes. 

t c. To debase (coinage^ falsify (measures, 
etc.). Obs. , 

xs8x W. Stafford Exam. Comf-l. ii. (1876) 68 And if our 
treasure be fhrre spent and exhaust.-. I could wish that any 
other order were taken for the recouery of it, then the 
deprauing of our coines. a 163* T. Taylor Gods Judgcni. 
1. i.'Xxxi. (1642) 140 Among earthly princes, it is accounted 
a crime., to counterfeit or deprave their scales. 1650 Fuller 
Pisga/t 397 The Leyites were esteemed the fittest keepers of 
measures., which willingly would not fal«ifie,or deprave the 
same. 1733 Neal Hist. Puril. II. 424 Some Ministers in 
our state .. endeavoured to make our money not worth 
taking, by depraving it. ‘ 

V d. To desecrate. Obs rare — 3 . 
a 2529 Skelton Ware the I/attke {42 He wrought amys 
To bawke in my church of Dis ) 301 Dys church ye thus 
depravyd. 

2. spec . To make morally bad; to pervert, de- 
base, or corrupt morally. (The current sense.) 

2482 Monk 0/ Kvcshant (Arb) 59, I neuyr..hadde any 
suspycyon hethirto that the kynde of wemen hadde be 
deprauyd and defovled by suche a foule synne. 2594 S denser 
Amoretti xxxi, A hart .. Whose pryde depraues each other 
better part. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 472 One Almightie is, 
from whom All things proceed, and up to him return, If not 


deprav'd Jrorn good. 2736 Butler Altai, i. v. Wks. 1S74 

I. 102 Vicious indulgence., depraves the inward constitution 
and character. 2890 Spectator 1 Mar., The. belief that 
a witch was a person who leagued herself with the Devil to 
defy God and deprave man. 

1 3. To pervert the meaning or intention of, to 
pervert by misconstruing. Obs. 

2382 Wvclif 2 Pet. iii. 26 Summe harde thinges in vnder- 
stondinge, the whiche umvijse. . men deprauen. . to her owne 
perdicioun. 25 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 By. .de- 
pravynge and mysiudgyn'g his entent in thynges that be good. 
2582 J. Bell It addons A nsw. Osor. 344 b, What can be 
spoken so sincerely, but by sinister construing may be de- 
praved ? 1643 Milton Divorce ii. xiii. Wks. 1738 I/198 Our 
Saviour here confutes not Moses’ Law, but the false Glosses 
that deprav'd the Law. 2660 H. TSloR'E.Myst. Godliness vi. 
xvii. 214, 1 must confess they have not depraved the meaning 
of the seventh verse. 2703 [see Depraving vbl. j&). 
f4. To represent as bad; to vilify, defame, 
decry, disparage. Obs. [So It. ' depravare . . to 
backbite’ (Florio).] 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. lit. 272, 1 com not to chyde, Ne to de- 
praue H persone with a proud herte. 2388 Wvclif Prov. i. 29 
Thei deprauedenalmynamendyng[i382bacbitiden]. 2432-50 
Ir. Higdon (Rolls) JI. i59Tbepep)e ofEnglondedeprauenge 
theire owne thynges commende other straunge. 1582 J. Bell 
H addons A nstvo. Osor. ib, How maliciously and wickedly 
England hath bene accused and depraved by her cursed 
enemy Osorius. 2642 Rogers Naaman 97 Perhaps I shall 
hen re the godly depraved, jeered at. 2667 Milton P. L. vi. 
174 Unjustly tncu deprav’st it with the name Of Servitude, 
b. ah sol. 

2599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 95 Fashion-monging boyes, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, depraue, and slander. 1816 
Byron Alonody on Sheridan 73 Behold the host ! delighting 
to deprave, Who track the steps of Glory to the grave . . 
Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, And pile the pyramid 
of Calumny ! 

+ 5. intr. To grow or become bad or depraved ; 
to suffer corruption. Obs. rare . 

2655 Fuller Ch. Hist . 11. iii. § 28 A Self-sufficiency, that 
soon improved into Plenty, that quickly depraved into Riot, 
and that at last occasioned their Ruin. 

If Formerly often confused with, or erroneously 
used for, Deprive. 

257* J. Jones Bathes 0/ Bath Ep. Ded. 2 Sicknesse 
. . depnveth, deminisheth or depraveth the partes acci- 
dentally of their operations. C2614 Drayton Lcgetul 0/ 
Duke Robert (2748* 194 O that a tyrant then should me 
deprave Of that which else all living creatures have ! 2622 
Burton Ana t. Mel. 1. ii. 1. iv, Lunatick persons, that arc 1 
depraved [edd. x65o and later deprived] of th?ir-wits by the 
Moones motion. 2632 Litiigow Trav. ix. 407 John the 27. 
who after he was depraved his Papacy, had his eyes pulled | 
out. 2732 Aruutunot Rules of Diet 263 Oils entirely : 
deprav’d of their Salts are not acrid. 

Depraved (dfpr^-vd),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed, 
repr. L. deprdvatus t F. djpravd .] 

1. Rendered bad or worse; perverted, vitiated, 
debased, corrupt. Now chiefly of taste, appetite, 
and the like. 

26x0 Guilum Heraldry lit. iv. (1660) 113 We take no 
notice of any other forme, .but onely of this depraved shape. 
2656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 73 Convulsion js a depraved 
motion of the Muscles, a x66t Fullf.r Worthies (1840) II. 
363 She corrected a depraved place in Cyprian. 1722 Steele 
S pcct. No. 268 r 4 If they would but correct their depraved 
Taste. 2736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 34 A depraved Appetite, 
is when a person desires to eat and drink things that are unfit 
for food; as.. earth, mortar, chalk, and such like things. 
1807 Opie Led. Art iv. (1848) 321 A moderately lively red 
. .will appear brilliant, if surrounded by others of the same 
class butof a more depraved quality. *8x6 Kcatinge Trav. 
(2817) I. 37 Fruit, .every species here is dwindled in growth 
and depraved in flavour. 1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. 
Women xvi. (ed. 4) 119 The women are always in what may 
be vaguely called, depraved health. 

2. spec. Rendered morally bad ; corrupt, wicked. 

2594 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. x. § x Presuming man to be, in 

regard of his depraued minde, little better than a wild beast. 
2667 Milton P. L. ,\j. 806 So all shall turn degenerate, all 
deprav’d. 2736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 2874 I. 102 De- 
praved creatures want to be renewed. 2798 F erriar Illustr. 
Sterne i. 11 The morals of the Court were most depraved. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (C. D. ed.) 221 A place of resort for 
the worst and most depraved characters 

Depravedly (dfpivi-vedli, -<? -vdli% adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly -.] in a depraved manner ; perversely, 
corruptly. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rel. Med. To Rdr., The writings . . 
depravedly, anticipatively counterfeitly imprinted. 2652 

J. Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Paradox 298 So depravedly 
leprobate. a 2693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxiii. ib’6 What 
moved . . him to be so . . depravedly bent against the good 
Fathers? 

Depra*vedness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] De- 
praved or corrupt quality or condition ; depravity. 

2622-15 Br. Hall Contempt., O. T. xvm. iv. No place 
could be too private for an honest prophet, in so extreanie 
depravednesse. 1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr. §2 The 
depravednesse and disorder of the appetite. 272S Hist . 
Remark. Try ale A, The Depmvcdne^s of Human Nature. 
1885 L. O Lint ant Sympncumaia xv. 224 His unsoundness, 
and insaneness, and depravedness of outer structure. 

Depravement (dfprc^vment). arch. [f. De- 
prave v . + -MENT.] Depravation, perversion, cor- 
ruption ; + misinterpretation. 

2645 Milton Tetrarch.'Bx. Wks. (2847) 212/2 That such an 
irreligious depravement. .may be.. solidly refuted, and in 
the room a better explanation given. 2646 Sir T. Browne j 
Pseud, tip. 1. x. 42 That apparitions.. are either deceptions j 
of sight, or melancholy depravements of phancy. 2677 j 
Giltin Demonol. (1867) 120 Our thoughts do not naturally 1 


delight in spiritual things, because of their depravement. 
2779 Swinburne Trav. Spain xli. (R.\ A period.. when all 
arts and sciences were fallen to the lowest ebb of deprave- 
ment. 2839 J. R. Darley lutryd. Beaum. 4- Pi. Jl r k s . I. 
35 Is the graz/ose of Correggio an improvement on the 
grandiose of Rafiael, or a voluptuous depravement of it ? 

Depraver (d/pr^-vai). Also 7 -our. [f. De- 
prave v. + -ER 1 .] One who depraves, 

1. One who corrupts, perverts, or debases j a cor- 
rupter, perverter. 

J SS7 Jsee Depraveress]. 1563787 Foxn A. <5- M. (2596) 
39 2 The _deprauers of the ueritic. 1633 T. Adams Rxp. 
2 Peler ii. 1 The devil, that . . depraver of all goodness. 
x 7°9 J- Johnson Clergym. Pade M. 11. 247 They that tear, 
or cut the books of the Old or New Testament, .or sell them 
to Depravers of books . . are excommunicated for a year. 
1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 34 The great depravers of religion, 
-f 2. One who vilifies or defames ; a defnmer, 
traducer. Obs. 

2584 WmrctFT Let. to Rttrghley , A defender, not a de- 
praver, of the present state and government. <22634 Chap- 
man Sohii. xxi, So shall pale Envy famish with her food, 
And thou spread further by thy vain depravours [rime 
favours]. 2642 Chas. I Sp. i-j Sept, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
m. II. 22 Brownists, Anabaptists, and publick Depravers of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref. Lit. 72 
Penalties appointed for depravers of the said book, and such 
as should speak in derogation of anything contained in it. 

t Depraveress. Obs. uonce-wd. In 6 -ros. 
[f. prec. + -ESS.] A female depraver. * 

2557 Toticirs ATisc. (Arb.') 177 ( Vnstedfast Woman) O 
temerous tauntiesthatdelightes in toyes . . Iangling iestres, 
depraueres [e.i'. 2 deprauer.*.] of swete ioyes. 

Depra*ving, vbl. sb. [f. Deprave v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Deprave in various senses. 

a 2500 Cuckeno Night, xxxv, Thereof conieth . . anger 
and envie, Depraving, shame, untrust, and jelousie. 2548 
Act 2(5-2 Ediu. VI, c. i. g 2 If any manner of person, .shall 
preache, declare or speake any thinge in the derogneion or 
depravinge of the saide Booke [of Common Prayer]. 2583 
Baihxgton Commandm. ix. (1637) 87 Telling and hearing 
the depravings of the wicked. 2703 J. Barrett Analecta 
48 It would be a manifest depraving of that sacred Text., 
to turn it thus. 

Depraving, ppl* a. [-ing 2 .] That depraves ; 
+ defaming, traducing {obs.). 

260 6 Holland Sueton. 152 Some depraving backe-friendes 
of hers. 2686 W. de Britaine Hunt. Print, vi. 29 A clear 
Soul, like a Castle, against all the Artillery of depraving 
Spirits, is impregnable. 1881 Athcnxum 24 Dec. 847/2 
The story has not a depraving tendency. 

Hence Depra*vingly adv. 

2665 J. Webb Stone-Hcng (2725) 71 His Words.. as this 
Doctor, .both inelegantly and dcpravingly renders them. • 
Depravity (dfprcewTti). [An extension of 
Pravity (ad. L.prdvitds) previously used in same 
sense, after Depuave and its derivatives. (No 
corresponding form in Latin or French.)] The 
quality or condition of being depraved or corrupt. 

J* a. Perverted or corrupted quality. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rel. Med. u. § 7 An humorous de- 
pravity of mind. 2758 J. S. Le Draft's Obseiv. Stag. (2771) 
298 A depravity in the Fluids may have a great Share in 
producing these Symptoms. 

b. Perversion of the moral faculties; corruption, 
viciousness, abandoned wickedness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vir. i, By aberration of 
conceit they extenuate his depravitic, and ascribe some 
good n esse unto him. 2792 Mrs. Radclu-i'E Rout. 1 'orcst 
i, Such depravity cannot surely exist in human nature. 
2836 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 232 The wind- 
ing approaches of temptation, the.slippery path to depravity. 
1883 i' roude Short Stud., Origett IV.jil 300 The. conscience 
of the ignorant masses.. was rising in indignation against 
the depravity of the educated. 

c. 7'heol. The innate corruption of human nature 
due to original sin. Often total depravity. 

In common use from the time of Jonathan Edwards ; the 
earlier terms were pravity and depravation. 

[1735 J. Taylor Doclr. Orig. Sin 111. 284 Inquiring into 
the Corruption and Depravity of Mankind, of the Men and 
Women that lived in his. Times.] 2757 Edwards Docir. 
Orig. Sin i. § 1 By Original Sin, as the phrase has been 
most commonly used by divines, is meant the innate sinful 
depravity of the heart. But . . it is vulgarly understood in 
that latitude, which includes not only the depravity of 
nature, but the imputation of Adam’s first sin. 1794 A. 
Fuller Lett. i. 3 July Wks. 302 On the total depravity of 
Human Nature. 2874 J. H. Blunt Sects s. v. Cal- 

vinists, Both the elect and non-elect come into the world in 
a state of total depravity and alienation from God, and can, 
of themselves, do nothing but s:n. 

d. A depraved act or practice. 

2642 Milton Reform. 1. (1851)4 Characterizing the De- 
pravities of the Church. 2665 G las v ill Seeps. Set. xiv. 90 
As some Regions have their proper Vices .. so they have 
their mental depravities, which are drawn in with the air or 
their Countrey. 1808 J. Malcolm Anci d. London 
(Title-p.l, Anecdotes of the Depravities, Dresses and Amuse- 
ments of the Citizens of London. 

+ De*precable, a. Obs . rare. [In form ad. L. 
deprecdbilts that may be entreated (Vulgate) ; but 
in sense from Deprecate v.] Capable of being, 
or to be, deprecated. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii, jp A detestable sin, a de- 
nrecable punishment ! 2648 Eikoti Bas. 149, 1 look upon the 
Temporal Destruction of the greatest King as far less de- 
precablethan the Eternal Damnation of (he Meanest Subject. 

t De-precant,///, a. Obs. [ad.L . drprccant- 
em, pr. pplc. of def recarl to Dei-uecate.] Depre- 
cating. 
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1624 F. White Reft. Fishery Meanes and causes impe- 
trant, or deprecant, to appease Gods wrath. Ibid. 5 49 By 
Satisfaction he vnderstandeth deprecant Satisfaction, not 
com peasant. ' 

Deprecate (de-prfkdt), v. [f. L. dcprccat 
ppl. stem of deprccdri to pray (a thing) away, to 
ward off by praying, pray against, f. De- I. 2 + 
precan to pray.] 

1. irans . To pray against (evil); to pray for de- 
liverance from ; to seek to avert by .prayer, arch. 

1628 Earle Microcosm ., blcddliug Man (Arb) 89 Wise 
men still deprecate these mens kindnesses. 1631 Gougk 
God’s Arroivs ii. § 3. 135 The judgements which Salomon 
.. earnestly deorecateth and prayeth against. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Medit. (i8 5 j) 153, I cannot deprecate thy rebuke: I 
my sins call for correction : but I deprecate thine anger. 
1778 Louth Transl. Isaiah xlvii. it Evil shall come upon 
thee, which thou shall not know how to deprecate. 1833 
Hr. Maktineau Three Ages ii- 47 While the rest of the 
nation were at church, deprecating God's judgments, 
f 2, intr. To pray {against). Ohs. rare. 

1632 Gaulf. Mag as trout. 37 Where we are to deprecate. . 
against dangers of waters, let us commemorate the saving 
of Noah in the flood. 

3. trans. To plead earnestly against ; to express 
an earnest wish against (a proceeding) ; to express 1 
eamestdisapproval of (a course, plan, purpose, etc.). 

1641 J. Shuts Sarah fy Hagar ‘(1649) 133 Saint Paul 
underiaketh . . that he shall return and deprecate his fault. 
1646 StR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vir. xix. 385 Other accounts. . 
who<e verities not onely, but whose relations honest minds 
doe deprecate. 1659 Bp. Walton Cons id. Considered v. §2 
Cappellus..no where that 1 know affirms this, but rather 
deprecates it as a calumny. 2742 Fielding % Andrews 
ii*. vi, I believe . , he’d behave so that nobody should depre- 
cate what I had done. 1808 Med. Trill. XIX. 389, I. cannot 
help deprecating the conduct or the other two anatomists. 
1875 Ouselcy Mus. Form xiii. 60 Such a method of pro- 
ceeding is greatly to be deprecated. 1882 Times 5 Dec. 7 
To deprecate panic is an excellent counsel in itself. 

f4. To make prayer or supplication to, to be- 
seech (a person). Ohs. 

1624 F. White Hep/. Fisher Pref. 10 You haue libertie to 
deprecate his Gratious Maiestie to forget things past. 1715- 
20 Pope Iliad IX. 236 Much he advised them all, Ulysses 
most, To deprecate the chief, and save the host. 1758 J ohn- 
sos Idler No. n p 7 To deprecate the clouds lest sorrow 
should overwhelm us, is the cowardice of idleness. 1822 T. 
Taylor Apulcius 75 But the most iniquitous woman, falling 
at his knees, deprecated him as follows : Why, O my sone 
I beseech you, do you give [etc.]. 

tb. absol. To make supplication. Ohs. 

1625 Donne Scr/u. 24 Feb. (1626) 8 He falls vpon his face 
..and laments, and deprecates on their behalfe. 

1 5. l*o call down by prayer, invoke (evil), Ohs. 
1746 \V. Horsley Fcol{ 1748) I. No. 16. 114 Deprecating 
on unhaopy Criminals, under Sentence of Death, all the 
MPchicf they can think of. a 1790 Franklin A ittobiog. 
442 Upon the heads of these very mischievous men they 
deprecated no vengeance. 

Hence Do-prscated ppl. a., Deprecating vhl. 
sh. and ppl. a. 

1768 C. Shaw Monody \ ii. 6i Why. :strike this deprecated 
blow? 1839 Times 11 July i n Spirit Metropol. Conserv. 
Press (1840) I. 158 To persist in such. a deprecated and 
odious innovation. 

Deprecatingly (dc’prfkritigli). adv. [f.DE- 
l’MXATlNO ppl. a. 4- -ly In a deprecating 
manner. 

1837 MARRYArD/tf^/v/r/i. 70 ‘O Lord, sir! let me off this 
time, it’s only a soldier \ said S. deprecnllngly. 1863 Geo. 
Ettor Rotnola nt. xi.v, She put up one hand deprecatingly 
to arrest Homola’s remonstrance. 

Deprecation (depr/krt'jhn). [a. F. dtprtca- 
Han (1 2 th c. in IlatzfA, ad. L. dcprccdtivn-cm , n. 
of action from deprccdri to Deprecate.] The 
action of deprecating. 

1 1. Intercessory prayer. Ohs . [So in L.] 

JSS 6 Lwnrn Tractate (1B64) 19 The depreentioun of the 
maker for all Catholykc kyngls and prcncis and tharc liegis. 

2. Prayer for the averting or removal {of evil, 
disaster, etc.). 

1596 J. Nonnr.s Progr. Pietie f 18171 *2 Deprecation, or a 
I rayer to prevent evils, whereby we desire God to remove sin 
from us and whatsoever punishment we have injustice de- 
served. 1631.' 'itarChamb.Cases (Camden} 87 My Lord Keeper 
answered with a deprecation : God forbid that Norfolkc 
should be divided in custome from all England. 1649 
KoriRTS Claris L 7V. 243 His Deprecation of two things, 
sjr.rrc-.ent eviU, and Future fearcs. 1673 True Worship 
God 8 A Confession of sin, Deprecation of Gods displeasure, 
Imploring his Mercy. 1754-8 T. Nmvton Prophecies. 
PanitU tv. 321 If there shall be need of greater intercession 
and deprecation. 1856 T. H. Neuman Callista xvi, No 
reversal or respite had followed their most assiduous acts of 
deprecation, 189* W. R. Scott A n!ob. I. xxlv. 343 The 
processional deprecations of the Devil Worshippers, 
t b. Formerly : Prayer for forgiveness. Ohs. 

:6a4 H. Cawhrj y Table A l/h .Deprecation, supplication, 
or requiring of pardon. 1633 T. Adams Ex}. 2 Peter ii. 6 
1 hey may then run on their impious courses without any 
frnen lance or deprecation, 

o. Entreaty or earnest desire that something may 
be averted or removed ; earnest expression of feel- 
ing against (a proposal, practice, etc.). 

1611-5 Re. \\s\x.Co'itempl.. O. T. xx. ix, Dcprecaclons of 
evil to a mnheJom man are no letter than advices. 1752 
Johnson Handler No. cc-8 ? 7 The censures of criticism, 
s..uch, however, I •.hall not endeavour to soften by a formal 
deprecation. 1862 fun, Eliot Kcmol.t 1. i, file} turned HU 
r V'* °n the frank speaker with a look of deprecation, 
1870 Dick 1 ns, E. Jhe\f 11, In a tone of gentle deprecation. 


+ 4. Imprecation : curse. Ohs. rare. 

1634 Breketon Tmc. (1844)4 8 Her sister denied, and with 
this deprecation, wished if she had any bread, that it might 
be turned into a stone. /Z1804W. Gilpin Semi. III. xi. 
r R.>, We may .. apply to him the scriptural deprecation, 

* fje that withholdeth his corn, the people shall curse him. 

Deprecative (de-prr'ke'tiv), a. [a. F. d/pri- 
catif,-ive ( 13 th c. in Britton, 14 th c. in Hatzf.', 
ad. L. dipreedliv-us, f. ppl. stem of deprccdri to 
Deprecate: see -ive.] Having the quality of de- 
precating; of or pertaining to deprecation, fa. 
Intercessory, precative (oh.), "b. Praying for de- 
liverance from evil. O. Expressing earnest dis- 
approval (of a proposal). 

1490 Caxto.v Eneydps ix. 37 To the, thenne . . I addresse 
my thoughts deprecatyue . . that it maye playse the to 
entende to the correction of the maners . . of oar jnatrones. 

1617 Bayne Diocesans Tryalt (1621) 58 They imposed 
hands even on Deaconesses, where it could not be otherwise 
considered then a deprecative gesture. 1672-3 T. Comber 
Comp, to Temple I. 752 (R.) The form itself is very ancient, 
consisting .. of two parts, the first deprecative.'the second 
indicative ; the one intreating for pardon, the other dispens- 
ing it. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 588 It better pleased 
his deprecative soul to put them in an empty cigar-box. 

Hence Deprecatively adv., in a deprecative 
manner ; in the way of entreaty for deliverance. 

1638 Penit. Conf. viii. (1657) 270 The form of absolution is 
expressed in the third person deprecatively. 1879 P. R. 
Drummond Perthshire 1. xiv. 80 Looking up - to him depre- 
catively, he said [etc.]. 

Deprecator (de'pr/kz’toi). [a. L. deprecator. 
agent-n. from L. deprccdri to Deprecate.] One 
who deprecates ; + a petitioner (cbs.). 

1656 Trapp Comm. John xiv. 16 And he shall give you 
another Comforter. Or, -pleader, deprecator, advocate. 1794 
T. Taylor Pansanias 1. 220 That they should propitiate 
Jupiter, and employ Abacus .. as their deprecator. 

Deprecatory (de-prz'kritari), a. (sh.) [ad. L. 
depreedtori-us , f. deprecator'. see prec. and -ORY. 
Cf. F. ddprecatoire ( 15 th c. in Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. 1. Serving to deprecate ; that prays for 
deliverance from or aversion of evil. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 21 Deprecalorie, in 
praying for pardon of a thing committed. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. P‘ 11 , 190 Bishop Fox . . sent many humble and depre* 
catorie letters to the Scottish King, to appease him. c 1630 
Donne Serm. 1 . 504 All his Prayer . . is but Deprecatory, 
he does but pray that God will forbeare him % 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legat. I. it. 1. 89 Deprecatory Rites to avert 
Evil. 

2. Expressing a wish or hope that something 
feared may be averted ; deprecating anticipated 
disapproval. 

1704 Swift T. Tub iii. (T.), Before I had performed the 
due discourses, expostulatory, supplicatory, or deprecatory, 
with my good lords the criticks. 1838. Lyttcjn Leila 1. v, 
The Israelite did . . seem to hear this deprecatory remon- 
strance. 1871 H. Ainsworth Tower Hill p. viii, * Your 
Grace is mistaken’, observed Cromwell, in a deprecatory 
tone. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xvi, ‘ Oh said Rosamond, 
with a slight deprecatory laugh, 4 1 was only going to say 
that we sometimes have dancing.' 

+ B. sh. A deprecatory word or expression. Ohs. 
1654 Gavtox Pleas. Notes iv. i. 171 To convey his Con-- 
solatories, Suasories, Deprecatories. a 1734 North Exam. 
(i74°) 343 Now he is passive, full of Deprecatories and 
Apologetics. 

Hence De*precatoriIy adv., in a deprecatory 
manner, in a way that expresses a prayer or desire 
against something. 

1873 Brit. Q. Her. 388, ‘I do not know \ said Sir William, 
deprecatorily, 'that it is necessary to go down so low as 
that.’ 

tDeprexe, Ohs. rare. [See note below.] 
trans. 1 To set free from confinement or restraint ; 
to release. 

c 1340 Gaiv. 4 Or. Uni. 1219 Bot w D lde 32, lady lonely, 
hen leue me grante, & deprcce your prysoun [prisoner], & 
pray hym to ryse. 

[Of uncertain etymology. Deprcce occurs in the same 
poem as a spelling of Detress r\, but no sense of that word 
suits here. OF. had desbresser to free from a’ press; free 
from pressure. OF. despriscr to let out of prison, release 
from confinement, app. agrees in sense, but not in form.] 

Deprece, var. of Depress v. 

Depreciant (d/prrJianO, a. [ad. L. depre- 
tinnt-em, pr. pplc. of depretidre : see next.] De- 
preciating. 

18S5 F . 11 all in Nation XL. 466/2 Who is so superfluously 
| sclf-depreciant and lowly-minded. 

I Depreciate (dfprr-Jirin, v. Also depretiate. 
i [f. I., depretiat- (-cidt~), ppl. stem of depretidre (in 
I mcil.L. commonly spelt dep recta re), f. De- I. 1 + 

; pretium price. Cf. niod.F. d, pricier {diet. Acad. 

I hgoO 

: 1. trans. To lower in value, lessen the value of. 

1646 S«T. Bkoh-nc Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 205 A method, .which 
1 much depreciate, the cvleeme and value of miracles. 1664 
\ I ower Exp. Philos. 1. 53 As these dioptrical Glasses, do 
heighten and illustrate the Works of Nature, so do they .. 
disparage and depretiate those of Art. 1739 Ciboer Ap 'oL 
I v. 102 Booth thought it depreciated the Dignity of Tragedy 
to raise a Smile. i85* Frasers Mag. Nov. 631 Our arclu- 
I reputation, never high,. is still more depredated by 

1 the building at South Kensington. 

b. spec. To lower the price or market value of; 

I to reduce the purchasing power of (money). 


’ DEPRECIATORY. 


1656 Blount Gloss pgr., Depretiate , to make the price W 
to make cheaper. 1719 W. Wood Sunt. Trade 35S Th^ 
we shall . . Depretiate our Silver Standard. 27B2 Pajxe 
Lei. Abbe Raynal [1791) 25 Every' man depreciated his own 
money by his own consent. 184B Mill Pol. Econ . m. xiii, 
It is true that suspension of the obligation to pay in specie! 
did put it in the power of the Bank to depreciate the cur' 
rency. 2893 Bithell Counting-House Did. s.v. Ar/rr- 
ciation , Bank Notes or State Notes are depreciated in value 
when issued against a small reserve of bullion. ' 

2. To lower in estimation ; to represent as of less 
value ; to underrate, undervalue, belittle. 

1 666 Boyle Orig. Formes % Qua l. To Rdr., Where.. 
I do indefinitely depretiate Aristotle’s Doctrine, I would. be 
understood to speak of his Physicks. 1704 Hearne Dud. 
Hist. (1714) I. 262 Alexander .. began to extoll his own 
Actions, and to depritiate those of his Father Philip. 1769 
yunius Lett. ii. -13 His bounty .. this writer would in vain 
depreciate. x86s Dickens Fr. ip. ix, 1 don’t like to 

hear you depreciate yourself. 1875 Jowett Plato (ai. 2) 
IV. ir Pleasure [by Plato] is depreciated as relative, vhile 
good is exalted as absolute. 

absol. 2751 Johnson Rambler 'No. 93 f 13 The duty of 
criticism js neither to depreciate nor dignify by partial re. 
presentations. 1804 Mart in Moon No. 24. 189 He de. 
predates from the merits of the verj’ man he had prahed 
before. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens iii. 54 At the bottom 
lay a desire to 'depreciate. 

3. intr. To fall in value, to become ofless worth. 

a 1790 Franklin A utobiog. (1889) 118 The wealthy inhahk 

tants oppos'd . . all paper currency, from an apprehension 
that it would depreciate. 1795 Morse/L/w. Geog. 1 . 439 
This breed of horses has. much depreciated of late. 1858 
De Qi/incey Whs. (1862) V. 62 Actually to have depreciated 
as he grew older and better J:no\Vn to the world. 1B84 
Manch. Exam. 8 May 5/3 Conditions which caused property 
to depreciate. 

Depreciated (dfpirJV’ted), ///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] Lowered in value or estimation. 

X790 Burke Fr. 'Rcr\ 345 Receivingin money and account- 
ing in depreciated paper. 1796 Morse Amer. Gecg. 1 . 323 
Old specie debts were often paid in a depreciated currency. 
1836 H. Coleridge North. Worthies { 1852) 1 . 38 The depre- 
ciated value of estates and personal effects. ^ i860 Motley 
Netherl. (i 85 S> II. ix. 33 Growing rich, .on his profits from 
paying the troops' in depreciated coin. 

Depreciating, vhl. sh, [-ING k] The action 
of lowering in value, price, or estimation ; depre- 
ciation. 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 141 A wilful depredating of 
one’s own Worth. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II. 2 82 What- 
ever tends to the destruction, or depreciating the-value, of 
the inheritance^. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 403 
Open depreciatings and ridicule can do no good. 

Depreciating, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That de- 
predates : that lessens or seeks to lower the value 
of anything; that. is declining in value. _ •• 

.2796 . Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 323 -This depreciating paper 
currency was almost the only 7 medium of trade. 1837 \\nrw- 
ell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. iii. ‘130 The depreciating 
manner in which he [Delambrel habitually speaks of. . astro- 
nomers. 1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. N. ix._ xii. § 4, i.wwr 
heard him say one depreciating word ofliving man. 

Hence Depreciatingly adv., in a depreciating 
manner ; disparagingly. 

1837 Fraser's blag. XV, 328 That, gentleman spoke of the 
National Gallery very depreciatingly. *859 F 7 
Vdsavadattd Pref. 22 note, A poet self-depreciating}' de- 
clares [etc.]. 1868 M. pATTisoN^lirrtr/r///. (?r'ir.iL 35 U tm 0 ’ 
men . . are apt to think depreciatingly of the clergy as a 
class. 


Depreciation (drprrjii^’jm) [n. of action 
from Dei'BEciatezi. : so mod.F. dipricialion (ijo-t 
in Hatzf. ).] The action of depreciating. 

1. Lowering of value'; fall -in the exchangeable 
valne (of money). 

2767 Franklin Il ’ks. (1887) IV.- 90 A depreciation of the 
currency. 1796 Morse A liter. Gecg. 1 . 323 The depreontio 
continued .. until seventy, and even pne hundred ana tw) 
nominal paper dollars, were hardly an equivalent for on 
Spanish milled dollar. 1829 I. Taylor xEnthus. t*. * ! 5 
A great depreciation of the standard of morals J? 
people. 2879 H. Fawcett in igth Cent. Feb. 200 >' it 
the last few years there has been a most serious depreenu 
in the value of silver when compared with gold. 

2. Lowering in estimation ; disparagement. 

1790 Bi\ T. Burgess Semi. Diviui Christ, Note m, * 

gerous , . to form comparisons, .where the preference t> • 
tends 'to the depreciation of the other. 1831 LamR* ’ 
Ellistnniana, Resentment of depreciations clone 10 » , 
lofty intellectual pretensions. 2872 Geo^Bliot A V” 
lxxxvi, She never said a word in depreciation on'or 01 ^.' 

Depreciative (dfprffiaiv), a. [f. L. d ; P rl, ’T_ 

(?ee DiTltEulATE v.) + -ive.] Chnrndcnzcd 
depreciating; given to depreciation ; depreciaton. 

1836 in Smart, and in mod. Diets. . 

Depreciator (dfprrfiw'tarL fa. I- depnliy-’ 

( de/rec -) (Tertnll.), agent-n. f. depretidre to D’-- 
I’ltECiATE.] One who depreciates. 

1799 V- Knox Cmsiit. herds .VN//rr(R.',Tfie<J'P r< - c '7||, 
of tile Eucliarist. 1S6S Frl'Rman Herat. CettQ. V* 1 ' -- // 
ix. 3S7 Depredators of Harold. 1875 J livoss Meta? 
Kings have been the mo«t notorious false comer* 
predators of the currency. 

Depreciatory (dfprrjl atari), 

*dPpntidldn- us, {. dlprclidlor : 

-ouy.] Tending to depredate; 
tendency. . | VJ 

1805 W. Tavlor in Ann. Kra. III. $7 
depretiat on*. 3875 Jowett PlatoieCi. a] V* 59 * Vi 
to say . . which may seem to be depreciatory' 01 ' e 4> 1 
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DEPBESS. 


t Depre'dable, a- Oh. [f. stem of L. deprst- 
dare or F. dlfrlder (see Depredate) + -ble.J 
Liable to be preyed upon or consumed. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adz*. Learn . iv. ii. 201 The 
juyce and succulencies of the bod}', are made less depred- 
able, if either they be made more indurate, or more dewy, 
and oyly. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., Depreciable , that may 
be robbed or spoiled. 

t Depre'dar. Sc. Obs. [agent-n. f. a vb. *de- 
prede, a. F. deprtdcr, ad. L. deprveddre to De- 
predate ; perh. directly repr. a F. ^dipridenri] 
— Depredator ; ravager. 

2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 304 Tua vneristm kingis.. 
Depredaris aUs of halie kirk also. 

Depredate (de'pride’t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
deprteddre to pillage, ravage, f. De- I. 3 + prxddre 
(-art) to make booty or prey of, f. prxda booty, 
prey. Cf. F. ddprider."] 

1 1. trafis. To prey upon, to make a prey of; to 
plunder, pillage. Obs. (or nonce-wd .) 

3651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. vi. {1739) 30 That cor- 
rupt custom or practice of depredating those possessions 
given to a holy use. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. /(165s) 126 
Such things as had been depredated and scrambled away 
from the Crown in his Fathers minority. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. iv. viii. 369 Animals, .which are more obnoxious 
to be preyed upon and depredated. [1886 Pall Mall G. 
2 Oct. 4/1 These animals [timers and leopards] are common 
in Corea, and depredate the inhabitants in winter.] 
fb. fig. To consume by waste. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Syh>a § 209 It [Exercise] maketh the Substance 
of the Body more Solid and Compact j and so less apt to be 
Consumed and Depredated by the Spirits. 1662 H. Stubbe 
Inti. Nectar iii. 65 They do depredate, and dissolve, byway 
of colliquation, the flesh. 

2. intr. To make depredations, {affected.') 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18x3) I. 250 If 
none are allowed to depredate on the fortunes of others. 
2799-1805 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. zv. iii. 283 Rag- 
11 ar Lodbrog depredated with success on various parts of 
Europe. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 20 Oct. 2^4 Wolves .. 
invade farm yards and depredate upon chickens and calves. 

Depredation (depTzd^jbn). [a. F. depreda- 
tion, in 15 th c. deprcdacion (Hatzf.), ad. L. deprx- 
ddlion-em plundering, n. of action from dcprxdare : 
see prec.] 

1. The action of making a prey of ; plundering, 
pillaging, ravaging ; also, f plundered or pillaged 
condition {obs.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 343/2 Somme .. seyng his depre- 
dacion entryd in to his hows by nyght and robbed hym. 1494 
Fabyan C/irou. vn. 354 By y 3 depredacion & hrennynge 
of our manours. 16x8 Jas. I in Port esc. Papers (Camden) 
58 Touching his [Raleigh’s] actcs of hostilitie, depredation, 
abuse .. of our Commission. 1783 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 1 July, Till the neighbourhood should have lost its 
habits of depredation. 2832 Ht. Martineau Ireland vi. 92 
When he heard of the acts of malice and depredation. 

b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

2862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 278 Depredation or Her- 
ship , is the offence of driving away numbers of cattle or 
other bestial, by the masterful force of armed persons.. The 
punishment is capital. 

c. An act of spoliation and robbery; //.ravages. 

1495 Act 21 Hen. VII , c. 9 Preamb., Robberies, felony es, 

depredacions, riottesand other greate trespaces. z6iz Speed 
Theat. Gt. Brit, xxviii. (2614)^ 55/1 In the depredations, of 
the Danes. . x688 in Somers Tracts II. 383 For redressing 
the depredations and robberies by the Highland Clans. 1798 
Ferriar Illustr. Sterne vi. 169 Sterne truly resembled 
Shakespeare’s Biron, in the extent of his depredations from 
other writers. 2807 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 202 
Subject., to continual depredations at the hands of the 
Bedouins. 

2. fig t a. Consumption or destructive waste of 
the substance of anything. Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 92 The Speedy Depredation of Air 
upon Watery Moisture, and Version of the same into Air, 
appeareth in . . the sudden discharge . . of a little Cloud of 
Breath, or Vapour, from Glass. 1650 tr. Bacon's Life <$• 
Death Vied. 3 The one touching the Consumption, or De- 
predation, of the Body of Man ; The other, touching the 
Reparation, and Renovation of the same. 2651 Biggs New 
Disp. T 224 The depredation of the strength, and very sub- 
stance of our bodies. 

b. pi. Destructive operations, ravages (of disease, 
physical agents). 

2663 Cowley Death Mrs.K. Philips 4 Cruel Disease !. .the 
fairest Sex . . thy Depredations most do vex. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 74 T 2 Peevishness . . may be considered as 
the canker of life, that creeps on with hourly depredations. 
2875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. it. xxvii. 51 [They] perished .. 
by the depredations of the lava. 

Hence Depreda'tionist, one who practises or 
approves of depredations. 

2828 IlENTHAM ff’%r. v (x843) X. 581 The enemies of the 
people may be divided into two classes ; the depredationists 
. .and the oppressionists. 

Depredator (de-pr/cl^tm). [a.L. depredator, 
agent-n. from dcprxdare (see Depredate) ; perh. 
immed. ad. F. dipridatevr ( 14 th c. in Hatzf., 
not in Cotgr. 1611, in Diet. Acad. 179S).] One 
who, or that which, preys upon or makes depreda- 
tions; a ravager, plunderer, pillager. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 492 They be both great Depre- 
datours of the Earth. 1646 J. Hall Hokx Vac. 143 Hawking 
.. is ..a generous exercise, as well for variety of depre- 
dators as preys. 2799-2805 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. 11S36* 

I. 111. i. 254 They had been but petty and partial depre- 
dators. 2814 Scott Wav. xv, The depredators were twelve 


Highlanders. 1852 Beck's Florist 100 If you should be 
annoyed by a small black insect . . use every means to en- 
courage the plants .. by brushing the depredators from the 
points of the shoots. 

Depredatory (dfpre'datari, de’prfdcHsri), a. 
[f. L. type *depi‘xddtdri-us, i. depredator : see 
prec. and -OBY.J Characterized by depredation ; 
plundering, laying waste. 

1651 tr. Bacon's Lifcfy Death 38 That the Spirits and Aire 
in their actions may be the less depredator}’. 2772 Mac- 
I'HErsoN Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit. 29 The irruption of the 
Cimbri was not merely depredator}'. 2799-2805 S. Turner 
Avglo-Sax. (1836) I. m. i. J49 More fortunate than their de- 
predatory countrymen who had preceded them. 

t Depre’dicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 3 + 
Predicate v.] To proclaim aloud ; call out ; 
celebrate, 

2550 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 148 Do not nowe the 
enemyes of the truth .. as they are syttyng 011 theyr ale 
benches, depredycate and saye : Where is extortyon, 
bryberye and pyllynge nowe a dayes most used? 2659 
Hammond On Ps . Annot. 1 The Hebrew .. which in Picl 
signifies to praise, or celebrate, or depredicate. 2674 Hick- 
man Qninquart. Plist. (ed. 2) 237 , 1 wish . . that he had not 
depredicated the invincible constancy of Mr. Barret, as he 
doth. 

t Depreliend (depr/he’nd), v. Obs. [ad. L. 
deprehend-cre to take or snatch away, seize, catcb, 
detect, etc., f. De- I. 2 + prehend-ere to lay hold 
of, seize.] 

1 . trails . To seize, capture ; to arrest, apprehend. 

2532 More Confut. Barnes viu, Wks. 758/1 He would 

. . cause them to be deprehended and taken, a 2572 Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 6 About the year of God 1431, was 
deprehended in the Universitie of Sanctandrose, one named 
Pauil Craw, a Bohame . . accused of heresye. a 2639 Spot- 
tiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. vi. (1677) 390 With him were de- 
prehended divers missive Letters . . signed by the Earl. 2657 
S. Purchas Pol. Plying Ins. I. v. 21 Least they should be 
deprehended for theeves. 2834 Hocg Mora Campbell 638 
Two wives at once to deprehend him. 

2 . To catch or detect (a person) in the com- 
mission of some evil or secret deed ; to take by 
surprise. 

2529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 2248/2 [Achan] 
myghte wel see that he was deprehended and taken agaynst 
hyswyl. 2543 Grafton Contn. Harding 583 Yf he were 
deprehended in lyke cryme. 2574 Whitgift Dcf. A unsw. 
ii. Wks. 1852 I. 272 Touching the woman deprehended in 
adultery. 1622 . Donne Serm. i. 6 When /loses came down 
from God, and deprehended the people in that Idolatry to 
the Calfe. 2677 Cary Chronol. 11. 11. nr. iii. 228 Being de- 
prehended a Confederate with So, King of /Egypt . . this 
stirred up the King of Assyria against him. 

b. To convict or prove guilty {of). 

2598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. m. xi. (2622)80 Noting the 
countenance, and the feare of euerie one of such, which 
should be deprehended of this shamefull lauishing. 

3 . To detect or discover (anything concealed or 
liable to escape notice). 

2523 in Burnet Hist. Ref, II. 105 The more the said Breve 
cometh unto light . . the more falsities may be deprehended 
therein. 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts(z6$Z) 430 The fraud . . 
is easily deprehended, for both the odour and the colour are 
different from the true amber. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 08 The 
Motions of the Minute Parts of Bodies . . are Invisible, and 
incurre not to the Eye; but yet they are to be deprehended 
by Experience, a 2683 Whichcote Serm. (1698) 22 If it [our 
Religion] had been a Cheat and an imposture it would have 
been deprehended in length of Time. 

b. With subord. cl. 

2532 Elvot Gov. i. xiv, In the bokes of Tulli, men may 
deprehende, that in hym lacked nat the knowlege of 
geometrye, ne musike, ne grammer. 2663 Blair Autobiog. 
vii. (1848) 89 We deprehended it to be a mere delusion. 2675 
R. Vaughan Coinage 30 Easily deprehend if there be mixture 
of allay amongst it. 

Hence f Deprehended ppl. a., caught in the act. 

1655 Jer. Taylor Unum Neccss. ix. § 2 (R.) Of the thief 
on the cross and the deprehended adultress. 2660 — Duct. 
Dubit. lit. i. rule 1 § 12. 

+ Deprehe*ndible, <*• obs. [f. L. deprehen- 
dere + -ble.] Capable of being detected. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godliness \w. ii. 288 The foolery of it 
[is] still more palpably deprehendible. 

t DepreXie*nsible, a. Obs. [f. L. deprehens 
ppl. stem of deprehend-cre + -ble.] = prec. 

1653 H. More Autid. Ath. m. iii. (17121 94 His presence 
was palpably deprehensible by many freaks and pranks 
that he played. 1660 N. Ingei.o Bentivolio f{ Urania 11. 
(2682) 61 Operations which are Regular and deprehensible 
by Reason. 

Hence f Deprehe’nsibleness ; Deprehen- 
sibly adv. 

2664 H. More Myst. htiq. 1. 11. viii. r 23. Which if they doe 
very gross ely and depreliensibly here.. 2727 Bailey vok II, 
Dcprehensibtencss , capableness of being caught or under- 
stood. 

t Deprehe-nsion. Obs. [ad. L. diprehension- 
ern , n. of action from deprehemlcre to Deprehend.] 
The action of catching or taking in the act ; de- 
tection ; arrest. 

2527 Knight in J. S. Brewer Reign Hen. VIII , xxviii. 
(18S4) If. 190 That it be not in any wise .known that the 
said . . deprenension should come by the King. 16x2-5 Bp. j 
Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xv, To be taken in the very act | 
was no part of her sin . . yet her deprehension is made an 
aggravation of her shame. 2630 Sanderson Serm. II. 269 J 
The next step is for deprehenrion, or conviction. 2649 Jer. j 
Taylor Gt. Exentp. xvi. p 9 We must conceal our actions ! 
from the surprises and deprehensions of Suspition. * 


+ Depre-nsible, a. Obs. [f. L. deprcnd-crc , 
deprens - shortened form of deprehendere, etc.] *= 
Deprehensible ; capable of being detected. 

2648 Sir W. Petty Advice to Hartlib 15 Such [qualities] 
as are. not discernible by sense, or deprensible by Certaine 
Experiments. 

f Depression. Obs. [cf. prec.] =- Depreiien- 
SION. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes xv. vi.-vii. 224 Shame and 
deprension is a better friend. 

Depress (d/pre's), v. Also 4 depres(e, de- 
prece, 5-7 depresse, {6 dyprease). [a. OF. 
depressor (Godef.), ad. L. type * depressor c (It. de- 
press arc), freq. of deprim Sre to press down. 
(Cf. pressdre freq. of pr entire in I.. use.) In Eng. 
taken as the repr. of L. dtprimerc, ppl. stem 
depress-."] 

traits. To put down by force, or crush in 
a contest or struggle; to overcome, subjugate, 
vanquish. Obs. 

C2325 E. E. A tut. P. A. 777 And J>o u con atle }>o dere 
out-dryf, And fro hat maryag al ©her depres. c 2340 Gaw. 
«$- Gr. Knt. 6 Ennias he apel and his highe kinde, pat sij>en 
depreced prouinces. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 145 The 
dogges..be so greete and feerse that thei depresse bulles 
and peresche lyones. 2529 Frith Pistle to Chr. Rdr. (1829) 
464 Her seed shall depress & also break thy head. 1671 
Milton Samson 1698 So virtue . . Depressed and overthrown, 
as seem’d .. Revives, refiourishes. 2675 tr. Mach iaz*e III s 
Prince iii. (Rtldg. 1883) 20 The kingdom of the Macedonians 
was depress'd and Antiochus driven out. 

+ b. To press hard ; to ply closely with ques- 
tions, entreaties, etc. Obs. rare. 

C1340 Gaw. fy Gr. Knt. 2770 pat prince [ = princess] of 
pris depresed hym so pikke . . fut nede hym bi-houed 0)>er 
lach per hir luf, oher to-day refuse. 

2. To press down (in space' 1 . Often more widely ; 
To force, bring, move, or put into a lower position 
by any physical action ; to lower. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 134 b, As the belowcs, 
the more they depresse the flame, the more the fyre en- 
creaseth. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii..6i Needles 
which stood before . . parallel unto the Horizon, being 
vigorously excited, incline and bend downeward, depressing 
the North extreame below the Horizon. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr.y 27 The globular figure., will be deprest into the 
Elliptico-spherical. .1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 
ix. iii. 92 A Gunner’s Quadrant to level, elevate, or depress 
his Gun. 2751 Chambers Cycl., Depression of the Pole, 
So many degrees as you . . travel from the pole towards the 
equator ; so many you are said to depress the pole, because 
it becomes . . so much lower or nearer the horizon. 2774 J. 
Bryant My t hoi. 1 . 321 The Palm was supposed to rise under 
a weight ; and to thrive in proportion to its being depressed. 
1822 Imison Sc. 6* Art I. 184 Alternately raising and de- 
pressing the piston. 1855 Bain Senses % Ini. 11. ii. § 13 
The sensation of a weight depressing the hand. 2880 
Gunther Fishes 41 The spines can be erected or depressed 
at the will of the fish. 

3. fig. To lower in station, fortune, or influence ; 
to put down, bring low, humble. Now rare. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 15 b, Now they lyfte up 
man to honours & dignitees, & anone they depresse hym as 
lowe in mysery. 2648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 I. 
321 By depressing . . their King far below the rank of a 
Subject to the condition of a Captive. 1702 Swift Contests 
Nobles <5- Com. . i i , Marius . . used all endeavours for depressing 
the nobles, and raising the people. 2777 Robertson Hist. 
Atner. (1778) II. vn. 280 A people depressed into the lowest 
state of subjection. 2857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 457 Each 
of these vast measures has depresssed a powerful party. 

To keep down, repress, restrain from ac- 
tivity ; to put down, suppress ; to oppress. Obs. 

as 562 in G. Cavendish tVo/sey (28281 1 . 543, I request his 
grace, .that he haue a vigilant eye to depress this newe sorte 
of Lutherans, that it doe not encrease. 2605 Vlrstecan Dct. 
'Intel! vi. 11628) 182 The Conqueror . . had no reason by still 
depressing the English to prouoke them to breake all 
bounds of obedience. 2617 Fletcher Valent inian 1. iii, 
Pray, Depress your spirit. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. 52 
Therefore depress Vice and cherish Virtue. 177 3 7 . Boss 
Fratricide iv. 544 (MS.) He. .stands. .Depressing the keen 
strugglings of his breast. 2861 O’Curry Led. MS. Materials 
263 The descendants of the earlier colonists, depressed and 
enslaved by their conquerors. 

*1*4. To bring down in estimation or credit; to 
depreciate, disparage. Obs. 

2550 Crowley Epigr. 898 But other mens doynges they 
wyll euer dyprease, For other can do nought that may theyr 
mynde please. 2594 Hooker Ecct. Pol. iv. vii. § 1 •* hey 
which disgrace or depresse the credit of others. 2059 I*r. 
Walton Consid. Considered n. xv, He . . seeks to depresse 
the worth of the book. 2699 Bentley Phal. 423 or 
depress the Character of a Man of Letters. 2702 Mackint 
Vind. Gallic* 310 The frantic loyalty which depress 
Paradise Lost. 

+b. To lower in dignity, make undignified ; to 

debase. Obs. , 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. vi. 2« If such abdities dtpre 

.ntiiMK. but keep up the gw »t> o! 


: themselves by meane subjects, but beep “P * C” -| | 
ir stiles. . 7 , . Addisox S/fct. No. 39 r<i, IpnUramUe 

wii^rnun wth^l? the Sound and 


force, vigour, 


Energy of Expression. 

5. To lower or bring down ■ 

activity, intensity, or nxnount : to render tt caber or 
less : to render dull or languid. _ 

Now usually in relation to trade, etc, in which use it t, 

no Which must need, 
depi ?„e the strength of England, and heepe it from 
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so much greatnessc. 2710 Steele Taller No. 241 f 1 Wine I 
..raises the Imagination, and depresses Judgment. .1802 1 
Med. frnl. VIII, 7S That accumulation of farces, which 
tends to depress and greatly impede the functions. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxviii. 233 ^ It depresses the tints in 
the two quadrants which the axis of the plate crosses. 1878 
Jevoss Trim. Pol. Eicon. 122 When the trade is depressed, 
and when wages and interest are low. 

b. To lower in pitch, to flatten (the voice, or a 
musical note). 

1530 Palsgr. 48 Whan the redar hath lyft up his voyce at 
the soundyng of the said vowel, .he shal, whan he commeth 
to the last sillable, depresse his voyce agayne. 1824 Scott 
'R edgauntlet Let. xi, He commenced his tale.. in a distinct 
..tone of \oice, which he raised and depressed with con- 
siderable skill. 1878 W. H. Stone Set. Basis Music v. 53 
If then we make each of the four fifths one-fourth of a comma 
flat, the resulting third ts depressed a whole comma. 

8 . To bring into low spirits, cast down mentally, 
dispirit, deject, sadden. (The chief current use.) 

2622 Burton Anal, Me!. 11. itt. 111. (1676) 209/1 Hope 
refresheth as much' as misery depres^eth. ^2698 Locke 
Cond. U tut erst. §30 Others .. depress their own minds, 
despond at the first difficulty. 1712 Addison Spect. No. 249 
P5 The Gloom which is apt to depress the Mind and damp 
our Spirits. 1806 J. Forbes Lett. fr. France II. 321. We 
came, .amidst rain and wind, and depressed by ill-forebodings. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick . xi, ‘This house depresses and 
chills one said Kate. 

+ 7. Alg. To reduce to a lower degree or power. 
1673 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 561 The 
method of depressing biquadratic equations to quadratic. 
1674 Jeakc Aritk.Wt 96) 372 The Quotients being depressed 
by Reduction in Species, may be brought to. + J 1 . i3x6 
tr. JL.acroi.-ds Diff. Int. Calculus 103 This formulafurnishes 
the means of depressing to unity the index of the denom- 
inator. 

t Depress, ///■ (I. Obs. rare. [ad. L. depress- 
its , pa. pple. of deprimire : see prec.] = Depressed. 

c 1660 Hammond Wks I. 259 (R.) If the seal be depress or 
hollow, *us lawful to wear, but not to seal with it. 

Depressant (di’pre'sant), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Depress v . : see -ant L] 

A. cufj. Having the quality of lowering the 
activity of the vital functions ; sedative. 

1887 Athenxnm 13 Aug. 217/1 The depressantand narcotic 
action. 1892 N. Moore in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 221/1 
The depressant treatment of fever. 

B. sb. A medicine or agent having this quality ; 
a sedative. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 267 The heart’s action is reduced 
with aconite and other depresNants. 1890 Simulant 19 Nov. 
3/6 Malaria and heat are remarkable depressants. 

Depressed (dfpre st, poet, dfpre-sed), ppl. a. 
Also 7-9 deprost. [f. Depress v. + -ed h] 

1. Pressed down ; put or kept down by pressure 
or force. 

x6og Daniel Civ. Wars v. i, Close smothered lay the lowe 
depressed fire. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 191 The 
deeper any Iwdy stuks, the greater will be the resistance of 
the depressed fluid beneath. 

b. Her. «= DEBllUISEn. (In mod. Diets.) 

2. Lowered, sunken, or low in position ; lower 
than the general surface : opp. to elevated. 

1658 Wit.LsiORD Natures Secrets 71 High exalted places, 
and low depressed dales. 1823 Cradd Technol. Diet De- 
pressed Gun, any piece of ordnance having its mouth 
depressed below the horizontal line. 1859 Phillips I ’esuv. 
ii. 13 In the centre of the old depressed crateral plain. 

3. Having a flattened or hollowed form, such as 
would be produced by downward pressure ; spec. 
said of convex things which are flattened verti- 
cally (opposed to CojiritESSED) ; e. g. a depressed 
arch. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Leaf, Depressed Leaf. 
One which has the mark of an impression on one side. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat. Hist . I. 266 Chelidones. Bill very short, 
much depressed. 1845 Lind ley Sc/:. Bct.x. ( 1 858) 56 Legumes 
snail-shaped, depressed-cylindrical. 1874 Lubbock Orig. <V 
Met. Jus. 1. 17 The larva of Coccinella .. is somewhat de- 
pressed. 

4. jig. Lowered in force, amount, or degree. 

1832 I)n ia Br.cnc Geot. Man. 7 Alternately .. under the 

influence of a raised and a depressed temperature. 

*|*b. Astrcl. Opposed to exalted. Obs. 

<■1430 Lvnc. Thebes 1. (1561) Venus directe, and contrnri- 
ous and depressed in Mercunous hous. 

t C. Low in moral quality, debased. Obs. 

*6^7 J f: *- Taylor Etb. Proph. xx. 77 These Propositions 
[e. g. * the Pope may Dispense with all oaths ’] are so deprest. 
i65t Boyle Style cf Script. 11675* *&2 T hat doth much more 
argue a depressed houl than an elevated fancy. 

6 . Brought low, oppressed, dejected, downcast, 
etc. ; esp. in low spirits. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. il ii. vi. ii, A good Orator alone. . 
can comfort such as are afflicted, erect such as are depressed. 
f *79 ° Wij.locu / 'ey. 28 America .. stands ready to receive 
the persecuted ami depressed of every country. 1791 Cow- 
tvx J.et. to fi<t£vt 8 Nov., My spirits have been more 
depn:*\ed than is common, even with me. *818 Miss Ffr- 
Marriigc xxi, Mrs. I^nnox. .seemed more than usually 
denressed. 1845 a Austin Rank/s Hist. Ref. II. 199 The 
.all of the Council of Regency, and the dejvressed Mate of 
the n ability in general. 187* G* o. Luot Mid diem. Ixxxi, 

J thought he LsAed rather laffercd and depressed. 

Deprcsse&ly (d/pre’stli, -prc'sedU), adv. [f. 
prre. + -LV-.J In a depressed manner. 

*®4* m Tree. Per: v. Nat. Club II. No. x. 33 

.Tell clypet form or depressedly conical. *880 F. II. Bur- 
NETT Louisiana 9 ‘Yes', the girl replied dcprcisedly. 


Depressible (d/pre'sib’l), a. [f. L. depress-, 
ppl. stem of depritnerc (sec Depress v.) + -ble.] 
Capable of being depressed (lit. and Jigi)- 
i860 O. W. Holmes Poet Brcakf.-f. v. 22 r She is one of 
those young persons . . who are impressible and of necessity 
depressible when their nervous systems are overtasked. 2882 

Gunther in Encycl. RnV.XII. 654/2 They [the hinged teeth 
of fishes] are, however, depressible in one direction only. 

Depressing (d/pre*sig), vhl. sb. [f. Depress 
v. -f - 3 NG L] 1 he action of the verb Depress ; 
depression. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magleki.lv. (1648)25 In the depress- 
ing, or elevating . . of any weight. 1660 Boyle New Exp. 
PJtys. Meek. ix. 69 Upon the quick depressing of the 
Sucker. 

Depressing, ppl. tf- [-Ing 2 .] That depresses 
(see the verb) j usually in Jig. senses, esp. 6 ; caus- 
ing depression or lowness of spirits. 

1789 W, Buchan Dorn. Pled. (1790) 467 Excessive fear, 
grief, anger, religious melancholy, or any of the depressing 
passions. 1814 Scott Wav. viii, The whole scene was 
depressing. 2884 Nakes Seamanship (ed. 6) 205 A lower 
studding-sail, .is a depressing sail. 

Hence Depro-ssingrly adv. 

1847 in Craig. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
369 The lowering of the external temperature. .acts very 
depressingly on the very young and old. 1893 Nat. Observer 
23 Dec. 237/2 An. effect of profound isolation, .depressingly 
real, suddenly encompassed me. 

Depression (d/pre jhn). [ad. L. depression- etn , 
n. of action f. depmmere to press down, depress : 
perh. i mined, a. T\ depression ( 14 th c. in Hatzf.V] 
The action of depressing, or condition of being 
depressed ; a depressed formation ; that which is 
depressed : in various senses. (Opp. to elevation.') 

1. lit. The action of pressing down, or fact of 
being pressed down ; usually more widely : The 
action of lowering, or process of sinking ; the con- 
dition of being lowered in position. 

2656 Blount Glossogs\, Depression, a pressing or weighing 
down. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece in. ix. (2715) 78 Flags, 
the Elevation whereof was a Signal to joyn Battle, the 
Depression to desist. 1803 Med. frnl. X. 245 With fracture, 
fissure, or depression of a portion of bone. 2855 Lyell 
Elem. Geol . vi. (ed. 5) 72 Movements of upheaval or de- 
pression. 2882 ViNEsXac/ir Pot. 825 The curve of growth 
follows all the elevations and depressions of the curve of 
temperature. 

2. spec. a. Astron., etc. {a) The angular distance 
of a star, the pole, etc., below the horizon (opp. to 
altitude ) ; the angular distance of the visible hori- 
zon below the true horizontal plane, the Dip of the 
horizon ; in Surveyings etc., the angular distance 
of an object below the horizontal plane through the 
point of observation (opp. to elevation ). (b) The 
lowest altitude of a circumpolar star (or of the sun 
seen from within the polar circle), when it is on 
the meridian beneath the pole (opp. to culmina- 
tion). (c) The apparent sinking of the celestial 
pole towards the horizon as the observer travels 
towards the equator. 

c 2391 Chaucer Astrol.n. § 25 And thauis the depressioun 
of the pol antartik, that is to seyn, than is the pol antnrtik 
by-nethe the Orisonte the same quantite of space. 2594 
13 LUN D evi L Excrc. hi. i. xx.viii. (ed. 7)346 The depression or 
lowest Meridian Altitude of the starres. 2605 Bacon Adv. 
Leant. 1. vi. § 10(1873)48 He takes knowledge of the de- 
pression of the southern pole. 2667 Phil. Trans. II. 438 
‘I he degrceof its (the Needle'sjdepression under the Horizon. 
*7*775* Chambers Cycl., Depression of the pole. .Depression 
the visible horizon. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. viii. 79 
• The sun’s lower culmination, if such a term can be applied 
to his midnight depression. 

b. Gunnery , The lowering of the muzzle of a 
gun below the horizontal line. 

1853 Stocquclcr Milii. Ettcyel Depression, the pointing 
of any piece of ordnance, so that its shot may be projected 
under the point-blank line. 


x.. mic operation oi coucmng jor catarac 

2852-60 Mayne Expos. I. ex.. Depression, .a term for on 
of the operations for cataract. 

3. cotter. A depressed or sunken formation on 
surface ; a hollow, a low place or part. 

2665 Pint. 7 raus. I. 42 Of the Nature of the Ground.. an 
01 the several usings and depressions thereof. 2789 \t 
Buchan Howl Med. (1790* 5 92 A dislocation of the humen; 
may lie known by a depression or cavity on the top of th 
shoulder, 2855 Lyell Elem. Geol. xxix. (ed. 5) 520 Th 
iti three great valleys, .a second deprcsMo 

ailed the berrn d’ Agon being almost as deep. 1884 Bowe 
sc ocott De barfs /'/inner. 53 The leaves of the abov 
Crnssulacerc have round spots or depressions easily see 
with the naked eye. 2E85 Manch . Exam. 23 June 5/3 Th 
depressions^ which are of course warmer, .than the plateau 

4. Jig. 1 he action of putting down or bringin 
low, or the fact or condition of being brought Ioa 
( in station, fortunes, etc.). Now rare. 

n *533. Frith Wkr. 5 (R.) Aduersitie, tribulation, worldl 
clepresMon. 1631 Massinger Emf. 0/ East DetL, Whe 
the iniquity of those times laboured the depression of ** 
proved goodness. Middleton Cicero I. V. 468 r 

denre^sionoCibiv r. J 


+ b. Suppression. Obs. 

165S Ilniiiirs S/jr \V1.<. iB <s VII. j,S Von ..nrof, 
Ihc'lralh'ii'rLo!?' 1 l * lt0 ' 0::> ’' pmclist the depression 


+ C. Disparagement, depreciation. Obs. 

1628 .Fultham Resolves it. lxxiii, Thus depressing others 
it [pride) seeketh to raise it seife, and by this depression 
angers them. 1659 Br. Walton Conn'd . Consults.'. ! zli 
Things which tend to the depression of the esteem of the 
Hebrew Text. 

5. A lowering in quality, vigour, or amount; the 
state of being lowered or reduced in force, activity, 
intensity,' etc. ; in mod. use esp. of trade. 

*793 Vansittaut Ref, Peace 57 The depression of the 
puulic funds, .began long before the war. 2826 Arm. Reg 
1 A continuance of that depression in manufactures and 
commerce. 2837 Whitlock Bk. Trailcs (1842) 392 The 
consequence has been a general depression in price for all 
but the best work. 2845 SrooDART in Encycl. Metrcp. 1, 
64/1 There is no( in actions, as there is inequalities, a simple 
sale of elevation and depression. 1886 (title). Third Report 
of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the B<. 
pression of Trade and Industry. 

b. Lowering in pitch, flattening (of the voice, 
or a musical note). 

1845 Stoddart in Encycl. Meirop. I. 276/1 A slight degree 
of elevation or depression, of length or shortness, of weak 
ness or force, serves to mark a very sensible difference in the 
emotion meant to be expressed. 2878 W. H. Sto.se Sri. 
Basis Music v. 66 The present music should.be carefully 
gone over, .and the modified notes marked, .with a .mark of 
elevation or depression, according to their specific key 
relationship. 

C. A lowering of the column of mercury in the 
barometer or of the atmospheric pressure which is 
thereby measured ; spec, in Aleteorol. a centre of 
minimum pressure, or the system of winds around 
it ( = Cyclone 1 c). 

1881 R. H. Scott in Gd. JPords. July 454 Baromcirical 
depressions or cyclones. Mod. 1 Veather Report , A deep de- 
pression is forming over our western coasts. The depression 
of yesterday has passed over England to the German Ocean. 


d. Path. Lowering of the vital functions or 
powers ; a state of reduced vitality. 

2803 Med. frnl . X. 116 Great depression.. has without 
doubt lately shewn itself in a very remarkable manner in t!.e 
influenza. 1843 Lever J. Hinton ii, I aroused myself from 
the depression of nearly thirty hours' sea-sickness. 1875 
B. Meadows Clin. Obscrv. 38 The inflammatory nature of 
the local affection was much more severe, and the constitu- 
tional depression., more marked. 

6 . The condition of being depressed in spirits; 
dejection. 

2665 Bakes-' s Chrost. an. 2660 (R.) : Lambert, in great de* 

5 ression of spirit, twice pray'd him to let him escape. 2752 
omnson Rambler No. 20A 1*7 He observed their depression 
and was offended. 2857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 326 Such 
horrible depression of spirits. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dtr. 
lxix, He found her in a state of deep depression, our- 
mastered by those distasteful miserable memories. . 

+ 7. Alg. Reduction to a lower degree or power. 
2727-51 Chambers Cycl., Depression of equations. < f 1813 
Crabb Technol. Diet., Depression of an Equation lAicd-S 
the reducing an equation to lower degrees, as a biquadratic 
- to a cubic equation, or a cubic to a quadratic, 
t Depre*ssity. Obs. rare 
1727 Bailey vol. II, DePrcssity, a lowness. 

Depressive (d/pre\riv), a. [f. L. depress-, ppl* 
stem of depritnerc to press down, Depress + - 1 YE.J 
1. Tending to press or force clown, rare. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 212 By reason of their con- 
pressiue and depressiue force, they protrude and driuc don ne 
the meats from the stomacke. - . . 

2. fig. Tending to produce depression, esp. 01 tne 
spirits ; of depressing nature. 

2727 Thomson Britannia 274 Even where the keen de- 
pressive North descends. 2787 Misc. in Attn.htgi.i 
A compliance, .would lead her friends into some depre^n 
sensations. <12847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of oR\*er • 
xxix. 1 14 In Tegions so depressive both to the bqdtl) * 
intellectual powers. 1862 Cortdu Mag. VI. 607 It . 
of stimulation, .which is not followed by any unhcalm) 
pressive reaction. , 

Hence Depre ssively adv., Depre-ssivcncss. 

<1 2670 Hacket Cent . Sens/. (1675)424 If I had a thousan 
tongues and inventions, I should speak faintly and depf, 
sively of that supernal Palace. 2832 Carlyle Lit. 

IV. 1 12 Ill-health, and its concomitant depressiveness. 

Depressor (d/pre*S3i). Also 7 -er, -our. D- 
L. depressor, agent- n. from depnmerc, diprtss- 
press down, Depress. In OF. depress etir .] 

1, One who or that which depresses (in xzuoa 
senses ; see the verb). . , 

2611 Cotgr., Abbaisseur, an aba«?er..deprc<ser,hum « * 
2621 Br. Mountagu Diafnb.rsiz That would ha ue r *‘ 
it seife against all depressors and detractors. « *639 * ® . 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 219 Those that rayse slr ' nd j ^ j !u <' 


210 . 

hazard to be thought . . the fittest depressours. 

The a uses of pain and the depressors of vitality. 

2. Anat. and JTiys. a. A muscle which oepre 
or pulls down the part to which it is attache^, 
also at t rib. as depressor muscle . b. 
nerve ; n branch of the vagus, the stirntilauw 1 
which lowers the pressure of the blood. 

*615 Crooke Body of Man 741 Euery Icuator or * 
muscle hath a depressor or sinking muscle. *74® **' », v . 
Obscrv. Man 1. ii. 14H The Depressors of the 
2872 Hvxlly P/fj-s. ix. 234 The lower (eyt-) * , “Ttr 
special depressor. 1875 H. C Wood Thtrap. 
vagi and depressor nerves did not appear to be a» eci 
tt. Sttrg. An instrument for pressing dovs’n - 


pari or organ. («<♦«* 

2874 Knight Diet. Meek., Depressor (Surgery}, 0^ n 
ment like a curved spatula, used for reducing or i 
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into place an obtruding part. Such are used iti operations 
on the skull . . and in couching a cataract. 1833 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. x Tongue depressor, a flattened metallic plate for de- 
pressing the tongue, in order to see the throat. 

t Depressure (dfprcj'iu). Ohs. [f. L. ppl. 
stem depress- + -unt: : cf. L. pressures pressure, f. 
pie mere, press-.] 

1 . The action of pressing down ; = Depression i. 
1699 E. Tyson in Phil. Trans. XXI. 432 That this de- 

pressure happened whilst the Bones were Cartilaginous. 

2 . cotter. A depressed or sunken pait of a surface ; 

*■- "Depression 3. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xiii. (1626) 278 The purple 
blood from that depressure fled. 1675 Evelyn Terra 11776) 
38 To fill up the hollows and Depressures of the ground. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 106 Those uniform eminencies and de- 
pressures, those waved and transverse lineations. 

3 . Jig. The action of putting down, bringing low, 
or humbling ; debasement ; —Depression 4, 5. 

1656 Jeanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 60 Earthly mindedness, 
though it doth no* quite degrade the soule of its immortality 
yet it is a great depressure and embasement thereof. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat (1852) II. 137 To give them an eminence 
. .above others, which is as well answered by the depressure 
of everything else above them, as by their own advance- 
ment. 

Depreter ( Building ) : see Depeter. 
Depretiate, obs. form of Depreciate. 
t Depre've, v. Ohs. [a. OF. des-, depreitve , 
stressed stem-form of desprover to disprove : cf. 
Deprove.] By-form of Disprove. 

C1450 Lonklich Grail xlv. 726 What they Cowden seyn 
to Cristen lawe, Owther it depreven In Ony Sawe. 1465 
Maug. Paston in Lett. No. 506 II. 196 Ye have up an en- 
quest to depreve l her wytnesse. 

Depreve, obs. form of Deprive. 
t Detriment, a. . {sb.) Obs. rare. [ad. L. di- 
primatt-em , pr. pple. of depnmere lo press down, 
Depress, f. De- I. 1 +Jremcrc to press.] Depress- 
ing ; pressing or forcing down. 

17x3 Derham Phys, Theol. iv. ii. 99 The Attollent and De- 
primeut Muscles. 1721 Bailey, Detriment [in Anatomy ] is 
one of the straight Muscles which moves the Ball of the 
Eye. 

b. as sb. Something that depresses or lowers. 
a 1624 Bp. M. • Smith Strut. yob xxix. 14 Praises they 
esteeme for bubbles, and applauses for babies . . robes of 
scarlet or purple for depriments and detriments. 

Depriorizo: see De- II. 1. 
tDepri*se, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. dipriscr in OF. 
despnser , f. dc f -, des-, L. dis- + priser to Prize. Cf. 
Dispuise.] trans. To depreciate, undervalue. 

c 1550 Lyndesay Satyre in Pinkerton Sc. Poems Pe/r. 
(1792) II. 206 Now quhill the King misknawis the veritie 
Be scho ressavit. then we will be deprysit. 
t Depri’sure. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -ure.] 
Lowering in value or esteem, depreciation. 

1648 W. Mountagvf. Destout Ess. vi, § 2 (R.) A great abate- 
ment and deprisure of their souls in the account of God. 

Deprivable (d/prorvab’l), a. [f. Deprive v. 
+ -able.] Liable to be deprived ; subject to de- 
privation. 

*593 Anr. Bancroft Dating. Posit. 11. xii. 61 They [the 
Bishops] . . are . . depriuable. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
lxxxi. § 10 The persons that enjoy them, possesse them 
wrongfully, and are depriuable at all howers. ' 1660 R. 
Sherixgiiam King's Suprent. via. (1682) 70 They may 
thereby make him deprivable at their pleasure. Mod. Ad- 
vantages of which he is not deprivable. 

i* Depriva*do. Obs. rare. [f. Deprive v., or L. 
dip rival us deprived, after nouns in -ado from Sp.] 
One deprived (of office, commission, licence, etc.). 

1728 North Mem. Mu sick (1846) 133, 1 . . being for many 
years an alien to the faculty, and at present a deprivado. 

Deprival (d/proiwal). [f. Deprive v . : see 
-ad 5.] The act of depriving ; Deprivation. 

xfixx W. Sci^ter AVy (1629)86 For argues it not a denial!, or 
deprivall, of grace? <17638 Mede Disc. 1 Cor. x. 5 Wks. (1672) 
1. 25B A wofull sign of. .deprival of Eternal life. 1875 Jowett 
Plato {c. d. 2) V.^u8 Punishing the citizen who offends with 
temporary deprival of his rights. 1886 L. O. Pike Ycar-bks. 
13-14 Edw. 1 II , Introd. 66 The King, .had thus the power of 
institution, .and consequently the power of deprival. 

t De*privatei ///. a. Obs. rare. fad. med.L. 
diprivat'US, pa. pple. of dZprivdrc . ] Deprived. 

X560 Rolland Crt. Pen tts 1. 252 In verteous werk, .scho 
beand depriuate.. quhill I may bruik my Hue, Hir from my 
hart I will near depriue. 

De’private, v. rare. [f. med.L. deprival-, ppl. 
stem of deprivdrc : see Lkhiivk.] To deprive. 

X832 Carlyle in Frasers Mag. V. 257 Never . . has Man 
been..deprivated of any faculty whatsoever that he in any 
era was possessed of. 

Deprivation (deprhv^Jan). fad. med.L. de- 
privation' cm, n. of action lrom deprivdrc to De- 
prive.] 

1 . The action of depriving or fact- of being 
deprived ; the taking away of anything enjoyed ; 
dispossession, loss. 

1533-4 dd 25 Hen. VIII , c. 12 In ieopardic of loss and 
depriuacion of his croivne and digniteeroial. a 1635 Naun- 
ton Fragnt. (Arb.) 13 All her deprivations either oflife 
or liberty, being legall, and necessitated. 1731 Chandler 
tr, Limborch's Hist. Input's. II. 3 Excommunication, De- 
privation of Ecclesiastical Burial. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- 
Exp. Philos. 1 1. xvit.25o[Of evils] there is none more justly 
dreaded., than a deprivation ofsight._ iS^oDTsiiAELiC/mr. I 
III. vi. 79 He accounted these deprivations not among the 


least of the many henow endured. 1875 Jowett PIato{c d. 2) 
III. 260 The loss of a son or brother, or the deprivation of 
fortune. 

t b. Const./rom. OSs. 

1570-x Act of Assembly in Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 43 Also 
the suspension and deprivation of them tberefra. 1579 Fulke 
Heskitis' Pari. 317 She., was punished with depriuation 
from both kindes [in the sacrament]. 1586 T. B. La 
Primatid. Fr. Acad. j. (1589) 654 Danger of deprivation 
from all authorise by them. 

2 . spec. The action of depriving any one of an 
office, dignity, or benefice; dispossession, deposi- 
tion ; esp. the depriving an ecclesiastic of a benefice 
or preferment as an act of punishment or discipline. 

1551 Ckanmer Anssv. to Gardiner 2 The occasion of your 
worthy depriuation and punishment. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
■J/olinshcd III. 1357/2 Sufficient force whereby the bull of 
hir maiesties depriuation might be publikelie executed. 1641 
Tenues de la Ley nob, Deprivation is wliqn an Abbot, 
Bishop, . Parson, Vicar, Prebend, &c. is deprived or deposed 
from his preferment for any matter in fact or in Law. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) 1. 192 Sheldon, .seemed to 
apprehend that a very small number would fall under the 
deprivation, and that the gross of the party would conform. 
1839 Keightley///jL Eng. II. 90 A sentence of deprivation 
..was pronounced. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 49 
Several months had been allowed him [Sherlock] before he 
incurred^ suspension, several months more before he incurred 
deprivation. 

Deprivative (d/pri’vativ), a. [f. med.L. dc- 
privdt- ppl. stem + -jve : see next.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by deprivation. 

1727 Bailey vok II, Dcprivative , of Deprivation. 2865 
Reader 3 June 632/2 A man . . entirely lost his sight by the 
excessive use of tobacco. He was. .cured by adopting a mild 
antiphlogistic and deprivative treatment. 

Deprive (dzprsi-v), v. Also 4-6 -pryve, 5 
-preve, -priff. [a. OF. depriver (Godef.), atl. 
late L. *deprivarc (see deprivdtio in Du Cange), 
f. De- I. 3 + privdre to deprive.] 

X. 1 . trans. To divest, strip, bereave, dispossess 
of (formerly i • front) a possession. To deprive (a 
person) of (a thing) — to take it away from him. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. <1810)255 Depriued J>ei our Kyng 
of afie tenement of londes of Gascoyn. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 1469 pus was Iaudes of ioy and iolite depryued [r\ r. 
depreuett]. 1426 Auoelay Poems 24 These preletus of her 

f irevelache thay deprevon. c 1430 Lydg. Bochns (ed. Way- 
and) 68 b, He was assented to deprive Worthy Anchus from 
his estate royal. 1548 Hall Chron. I. 17 Kyng Roberte . . 
firste deprived the Erie George of all his dignitces and pos- 
sessions. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 218 Henry 
the fift by force deprived his father from the empire. 1632 
Sanderson Senu. 30 For his obstinate refusal! of Con- 
formitie justly deprived from his Benefice in this Diocesse. 
1660 Boyle New Exp. Fliys. Mech. Concl. 395, I have for 
diverse Yeares been deprived of His Company. 1782 Priest- 
ley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 83 Arius was deprived of his office, 
and excommunicated. 1793 Mrs. E. Parsons Woman as 
she should be IV. 72 Your uncle .. being deprived from 
managing your business. 1875 Jowett Plato fed. 2) IV. 283 
To deprive life of ideals is to deprive it of all higher and 
comprehensive aims. 

t b. with two objects, either of which might in the passive 
become the subject. Obs. Cf. sense 5, in which the personal 
object disappears. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations Ilf. xlv. He is depryued very 
vertues. X539 Tonstall Serin. Palm Stittd. (1823) 45> I wyl 
curse him and depriue hym his kyngedome. a 1562 in G. 
Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 240 All is depryved me. 1621 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 352 Why was sweet and dainty 
Philistella depriued mine eyes ? 1667 Milton /\ L. ix. 857 
Thee I have missed, and thought it Jong, depriv’d Thy pre- 
sence. X802 Marian Moore Lascelles II. 040 To deprive 
themselves the pleasure of her company. 2814 Mrs. Jane 
West Alicia III. 141 My child Even in thy early infancy 
Deprived my care. 

2 . To divest of office ; to inflict deprivation upon ; 
esp. in reference to ecclesiastical offices. 

C1325 E.'E. A Hit. P. B. 1738 De-parted is by pryncipalte, 
depryued ]>ou worses, ]>v rengne rafte is |>e fro. c xaoo 
Maundev. (1839) Hi. 20 The Emperour of Costantynoble 
maketh the Patriarks . . and depryueth hem . . whan he 
fyndeth ony cause. 3513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
758 Edward revengyng his fathers death, deprived King 
Henry, and attayned the Crowne. 1630 R. Johnson s Ktngd. 
fy Comurzo. 561 He [an officer] is sometime deprived, and 
sometime strangled. 1706 Hearse Collect. 15 Feb., The Bp. 

. .depriv’d.him for three years. 1827 Hallam Const; Hist, 
(1876) I. vii. 394 Archbishop Bancroft deprived a consider- 
able number of puritan clergymen. 

ah sol. C1535 Dr. Layton \uLetl. on Snppr. Monas t. 
(Camden) 76 Ye shall not deprive or visite but upon sub- 
stanciall growndes. 

3 . To keep (a person) out of (+ front) what he 
would otherwise nave ; to debar from. 

ci 374 Chaucer Troy l us iv. 241 (269) Why willow me fro 
loye thus depry ve ? c 1500 Marlowe Faust, in. 82 In being 
depriv’d of Everlasting bliss. x6xx Bible Isa. xxxviii. 10, 

I am depriued of the residue of myyeeres. 1651 Hobbes ; 
Govt. <5- Soc. x. § 2 Subjects, .deprived from all possibility to 
acquire, .by their industry, necessaries to sustain the strength 
of their bodies and minds. 1663 Gerbiek Counsel^ Biva,. 
A Monster, which deprived also me from a publick imploy- 
ment, during the space of seaventeen years. 1771 Junius 
Lett. lxiv. 327 The mode of trial. .deprive[s] the subject of all 
the benefits of a trial by jury. 1834 Lowell in Daily News 
7 Oct. 2/7 Is it prudent to deprive whole classes of it [the 
ballot] any longer? 
t b. ah sol. Obs. rare 

2605 Siiaks. Lear l ii. 4 Should I . . permit The curiosity 
of Nations to depriue me.^ 
t C. Const, with two objects. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe 2 nd PI. Tamhurl. v. iii, My soul doth 
weep to see Your sweet desires depriv’d my Company. 1671 


Milton P. R. hi. 23 Wherefore deprive All Earth her 
wonder at thy _ acts? 1694 tr. Miltons Lett. State Sept. 
1657, That so signal a prowess and fortitude may never, .be 
deprived the fruit and due applause of all yourpious under- 
takings. 

*j* 4 . To remove {from) or cut off from access. Obs. 
1542 Boobde Dyetary viii. (1870)249 Cbambres tbewhiche 
be depryued dene from the sonne and open ayre. 1594 
Carew Tasso (1881) 42 Emails is a Citie, which small space 
Doth from royal 1 Hierusalem depriue. 

■ + b. To keep off, avert. Obs. rare ~ l . 

1627 Hakewill A pol. (1630) 166 Ale was his nieate. Ins 
drinke, his cloth, Ale did his death deprive ; And, could 
hee still have drunke his ale, He had beene still alive. 

II. f 5 . To take away (a possession) ; to carry 
off, remove. Obs. 

C1325 E.E.Allit. P. B. 185 For. .depryue dowrie ofwydoez, 
Man may mysse fre myrjie, fat much i< to prayse. 0x430 
Lydc. Min. Poems { 1840) 63 This blissid name . . That, first 
of alle, our thraldom can deprive, cxsxo Barclay JSIirr. 
Gd. Manners (1570) E iij b, He sodenly striketh with worde, 
or els knife, And . . depriveth name or life. 1593 Siiaks. 
Lucrece 1186 (Globe) *Tis honour to deprive dishonour’d life. 
1605 Sto\v Annales 1408 His head was seuered from his body 
by the Axe at three stroakes, but the first deadly, and abso* 
iutely. depriuing all sense and motion. 1623 Cockeram, 
Depriue , to take away. 1654 tr. Scttdcry's Curia Pol. 96 
An inheritance, which, .fortune or ill events have deprived 
from them. 

Deprived (d/proi*vd), ppl. a. [f. Dmim; v. 
+ -ED.] Dispossessed, clivcsted ; bereft ; subjected 
to deprivation ; esp. dispossessed of a benefice. 

2552 Huloet, Depriued, abactus, delectus de gradu. pri 
vatus. 17x0 Hearne Collect. 2 Mar., No Nonjuring or 
depriv’d Bp. a 177$ Goldsm ; Surv.Exp. Philos. 1 1776) II. 
168 Birds, .are deprived of this apparatus. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 39 The deprived Archbishop showed no dis- 
position to move. 

1 * Deprivement (d/pra’rvment). Obs. [f. De- 
prive v. + -jient.J The action of depriving or fact 
of being deprived ; deprivation. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. «J- Commw. 561 Five have died 
naturall deaths after deprivement. 1657 G. Starkey //<•/- 
wont's Find. 3 The deprivement of that knowledge [is] in- 
tolerable and not to be rested in. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
223 If. .by Deprivcments or positive Inflictions he diminish 
our Happiness. 1703 D. Williamson Scrrn . lef. Gctt. As- 
sembly 4% The Deprivement of Presbyterian Ministers has 
been double the time of theirs [the Episcopal Clergy]. 
Depriver (dfprai-vaj). [f. as prec. + -krL] 
One who or that which deprives, or takes away 
possessions, rights, etc. 

c 1440 Jacob's. Well (E. E. T. S.) 62 pise dyfloulerys & de- 
pryueres of holy clierche. a 1542 Wyatt Poet. I Vis. h86r) 
ii Love slayeth mine heart, while Fortune is depriver Of 
all my comfort, a 2658 Cleveland Poems 38 «T.) Depriver 
of those solid joys Which sack creates. 1721 Stryte Eccl. 
Mem. III. xii. 209 These deprivers were so quick., that they 
stayed not for the appearances of the priests to answer for 
themselves. 

Depriving (diprarviij), vbl. sb. [f. Deprive 
v. + -ing i.J The action of Deprive v . ; depriva- 
tion. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 74 Upon the depryvyng or yelding up of 
that dukedom. 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 65 b. This 
water .. prevayleth against the Apoplexie or depri\i«.g of 
senses. 1621 Yitz-Gzttkw Elisha's Lament. (1622)16 Double 
our lamentation for him at his depriving [= our d. of him}. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 26 Aug., Against the Depriving of 
Bp*, by the Civil Magistrate. X749 Fielding Tom Jones 
viii. xiv. The depriving it of that power. 

t Deproelia'tion. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
depredidri to war violently, to battle ; f. De- I. 3 
• vprcelidri to fight, predium a fight, battle.] 

1623 Cockeram, Depreciation , a battel!. 

Deprofessionalize : see De- II. 1. 

De profundis : see De I. 7. 
tDeprO’me, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dip r dm ere 
to draw out, fetch away, f. De- I. 2 + promUre to 
bring forth, produce.] trans. To draw out or 
forth ; to produce. 

a 1652 Brome City Wit it. i. Wks. 1873 I. 297, I will only 
deprome, or take out a little stuffing first. . 1654 Z. Coke 
Logick (1657) Aviij, From it, as from a spirituall Ariilleo’t 
you may deprome all weapons of reason. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renan's Dish. 333 Both [artichocks] indeed are depromed 
from that tribe. 


f Depro’mpt, v. Obs. rarc~ l . [f. L. diprompt 
>pl. stem of dipromire : see prec.] *=> prec. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Centric 56 From a vayled and couered 
peech did deprompt the hidden secrets and witty sentences 
>f philosophy. 

t Depro'iaptioa. Obs. rare- 0 , [n. of action 
. L. dipromSrc : see prec.] . . 

1656 Blount Clossogr., Defnmftim, a drawins or bnn;- 
ng forth. . . 

t Depro'perate, v. Obs. rare ”. V- PP • 
tem oi L. deproperdre to make {,'rcnt haste, 1. in.- 
. Z+ properare to make haste.] 
j 6s 3 Cocklkam, Dcf rvf crate, .0 make .00 ranch speed. 
Ifence + !D epr Operation. 

17=7 Ba.lkv, Deprpfcratieu. a making _haste or -peed. 

tDepro-strate, Ohs. rare . [f .Vv-1.3 
DnAcrriTP a.l Extremely prostrate, gro\cI- 


'"E C. Flltcmll Chricf.rkt. i. Ain;, Ufa ^ar,»:h 
“ X) C eprotestanto™deprovincializo : see D e- 
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+ Deprcrve, v. Obs. [Early var. of disprove, 
Disprove : cf. Defreve.] trans. To disprove, 
refute, contradict, disapprove. 

1450-1530 jl fyrr. cur Laiiye S The more presumptuous 
rvyll he be to fynde defauhe’and to deproue . . tho thynges 
that he vnderstondyth not. 

Deptford Pink : see Pink. 

Depth (dcpji). [In Wyclif depths ; not found in 
OE. or earlier ME.: cf. ON. dipt ( dypS ), corresp. 
to Goth .dittpipa depth, f. ditip-, ON. djiip-, — OE. 
dt'op Deep. But the formation might be English 
after length, etc. : cf. the similarly late breadth, and 
see -TU suffix.] 

X. The quality of being deep. 

1. Measurement or distance from the top down- 
wards (or from the surface inwards) ; also fig. 

1393 Gowek Con/. III. 90 Geometric, through which a. man 
hath the sleight Of length, of brede, of depth, of height. 
14x3 Lydg. Piter. Sowle v. xiv. (1483) 307 Alle these thre 
dymensions .. that is to Seye lengthe, brede and depthe. 
1577 13 . Googe HeresbacJis Hush. n. (1586) 98 Trenches of 
a cubite in depth and breath. 1633 N. Carpenter Geog. 
Del. 11. vii. 104 To find out the absolute depth of the Sea. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 235 Filling a Glass of some depth half 
full with it. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, v. (1813) 64 The 
proper depth at which seed is to be sown. 1858 Lardner 
JIandbk. Nat. Phil \ 98 It will be .. necessary to find the 
depths at given intervals . .from bank to bank- Mod. The 
arrow penetrated to a considerable depth. 

b. Measurement from front to back or inward 
from the outer part ; spec. {Mil.) the distance from 
front to rear of a body of soldiers as measured by 
the number of ranks. 

1664 Evelyn* Kal, Hort . (17293 229 Whatsoever Length his 
Green-house be, the Depth should not much exceed twelve 
or thirteen feet. 1667 Milton P . L. 1. 549 Serried Shields 
in thick array Of depth immeasurable. 1703 Mo.yon Meek. 
Excrc. 127 What width and depth soever you intend your 
Rooms shall have. 1760-72 tr. */uan A- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
1. 157 It is furbeloed with a richer stuff, near half a yard m 
depth. 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry ur. 46 Depths distance 
from front to rear. 

2. The quality of being deep, or of considerable 
extension or distance downwards, or inwards. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xiii. 5 because it had no depth of 
erth [WvcLir, Cranmer, depnesse]. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 11. 399 Requires a depth of Lodging in the Ground. 
x8z2 Scott Nigel xv ii, The frequency, strength, and depth 
of his potation*. Mod. The depth of the snow prevented 
our passage. We could not reach it from its depth beneath 
the surface. 

3. fig. Of subjects of thought : Profundity, ab- 
struseness, 

0590 Marlowe Faustus i, Settle thy studies, Faustus, 
and begin To sound the depth of that thou wilt profess. 
1605 13i*. Hall Medit. Vows 11. § 53 The humility of those 
great and profound wits, whom depth of knowledge hath 
not led to bypaths in judgement. 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law 
(1636) 57 A great part of the depth and learning of the 
Law. 1850 M r Cosif Div. Govt. iv. ii. (1874) 490 There is a 
great depth of meaning in the saying, 

b. Of persons, or their mental faculties or actions: 
Profundity, penetration, sagacity. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. $ 3 (1873) 29 Life of inven- 
tion, or depth of judgement. 17x1 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 108 A Man of extraordinary Depth. 1781 
CowrCR Charity 392 He talks of light, and the prismatic 
hues, x\s men of depth in erudition use. 1871 Mouldy Vol- 
taire <1886)86 If it is often necessary to condemn him for 
superficiality, this lack of depth seldom . . proceeds from 
painstaking. 

4. Of feelings, moral qualities, or states : Inten- 
sity, profundity. 

1396 Shaks. Taw. Shr. v. i. 14 1 To sound the depth of 
this knauerie. 1598 Drayton fferoie. Ef>. xxiii. 23 The 
depth of Woe with words we hardly sound. 1640 Glap- 
tjiokke Lady's I’riv. iv. i, This cruelty exceeds The depth 
of tyranny. 1738 Wesley Ps. Hymns (1765) cxxxvii. The 
Depth of sympathetic Woe ! 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) III. xiii. 303 Tostig alone did not stick at this depth 
of treason. 

5. Of physical qualities or conditions, as silence, 
darkness, colour : Intensity. 

1624 Davenport City A t.-Cop in, In depth of silence, you 
shall confess, c 18*0 S. Kojers Italy (1830) 132 Cedar and 
c\ press threw Singly their depth of shadow. 1873 Tyndall 
Led. on Light iv. 157 A splendid amre, which ..reaches 
a maximum of depth and purity, and then ..pas*es into 
whitish Muc. 

0. Logic. The sum of the attributes contained in 
a concept ; « Co>intKHE.v«io.v 4 . 

1864 Bowen Logic iv. 67 This distinction of Quantity has 
lieen expressed by I-o^icians in various ways .. A Logical or 
Universal whole has Extension, Breadth, Sphere . . A Meta- 
physical or Formal whole has Intension, Depth, Compre- 
hension. 

II. Something that is deep. 

7. A deep water; n deep part of the sen, or of 
any body of water. Usually in pi . ; now only 
poetic and rhetorical. 

xjBt Wyclif Ex, xv, 5, The depe wain* couerden hem ; 
thei desccndiden into the depthe as a stoon. 1368 — /’ j. 
cxlvhi, j Heric ;c thei-ord ; dragouns and alle depth!* of 
'J ***■*« defines si* J. ^*400 Prynter 67 Depjpe clepi]» 

dej pr, in j-c son of )*i wyndovvi*. 1580 Sidney Psalms 
x>tu. 5 Ev’n fivun the Maters depth, my Go! preserv'd me 
»oe. 1611 Bule Ex. x v. 5 Thr depth* hauc coucrrd them. 
t5i6 J. Wilson City of Plague It. iv. ns Bat 1 have gored 
with adoration Upon it* awful depths profoundly calm. 
iCro Shluxy Cloud 34 In the depths cf the purple sea. 


f b. The great abyss of waters ; the Deep. Ohs. 
1382 Wyclif Isa. Ii. 10 Whether not thou driedht the se, 
water of the huge depthe. 1611 Bible Prov. viii. 27 When 
he set a compasse vpon the face of the depth. 

8. A deep place in the earth, etc. ; a deep pit, 
cavity, or valley {obs.); pi. the deep or lowest part 
of a pit, cavity, etc. {rhetX 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 20 Thus rode forthe all 
that daye, the yongckyng of Inglande, bymountaignes and 
deptis. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 690 Ev'n from the 
depths of Hell the Damn’d advance. x8sz Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xv, Miss Ophelia, suddenly rising from 
the depths of the large arm-chair. 2871 Morlev Voltaire 
(1886) 4 A demon from the depths of the pit. 

9. A vast or unfathomable space, an abyss ; the 
deep or remote part ( of space, the air, the sky, etc.). 
Usually in pi. {poet, and rhel.) 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimages, ii. 6 An Earth without forme, 
and void, a darkened depth and waters. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 11. 678 The Depths of Heav’n above, and Earth 
below. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 420 P 3 Those unfathom- 
able Depths of ./Ether. 1849 Longf. Kavanagh v. 32 
Measureless depths of air- around. 1883 Proctor Myst. 
Time % Space 57 With Briarean arms science thrust back 
the stars into the depths of space. 

10. The inner pait far from the surface or outside. 
Also in pi. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 60 (MS. B) Brennynge of hole 
eyren to )?e dep^e of the wounde ys most proffy table. Ibid. 
91 If bat a festre perse . . into dep]>e it is an imperil t cure, 
1732 Pope Ess. Man 1.101 Some safer world, in depth of wood$ 
embrac’d. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 254 In the 
depth of those remote and solitary forests. 1820 Shelley 
Homer's Hymn to Merc . xxxi. The sacred wood. Which 
from the inmost depths of its green glen Echoes the voice 
of Neptune. 1887 Boiven Virg. sEneid 1. 311 Compassed 
with trees of the forest and depths of shuddering shade.' 

11. The middle (of winter, of night), when the 
cold, stillness, or darkness is most intense. 

1605 Chapman A l Foolcs 1. ii, Y ou meet by stealth In depth 
of midnight, 1618 Bolton F lor ns (1636) 273 Though it were 
the depth of Winter, <11764 Lloyd Poems, New.Rivcr 
Head , Nor finish till the depth of night. 1863 Fn. A. 
Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 19 In full leaf and beauty in the 
very depth of winter. 

12. fig. A deep (i.e. secret, mysterious, unfathom- 
able, etc.) region of thought, feeling, or being; 
the inmost, remotest, or extreme part. Now often 
in pi. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxix.i Frodepthis I criedeto thee. Lord. 
1540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. v. Wks. 1844 I. 409 God’s 
word is even as a two-edged sword, and entereth through to 
the depth, c 1592 Marlowe Mass. Paris 1. viii. Having 
a smack in all, And yet didst never^ sound anything to the 
depth. 1592 Shaks. Rom. fy Jul. 11. iv. 304, 1 was come to the 
whole depth of my tale. 1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Prophecies 
96 Not a cloudy expression drops from them but it is christned 
a depth and a great mystery. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab vi. 187 
From the depths of unrecorded time. 1874 Helps Soc. Press. 
iii. 54 Imagine that there were no such depths of degradation. 

III. 13. Phr. Beyond or out of one's depth : 
lit. in water too deep for one to reach the bottom 
without sinking ; fig. beyond one’s understanding 
or capacities. 

# 1613 Shaks. Hen. F///, m. ii. 361, 1 haue ventur’d Like 
little wanton Boycs that swim on bladders . . in a Sea of 
Glory, But farre beyond my depth. 1709 PorE Ess. Crit. 
50 Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 403 f 7 Finding them going out of my 
Depth I passed forward. 1892 Pall MallG. 19 Jan. 4/3 He 
remained three hours in the water, afraid to move, lest be 
should get out of his depth. 

IV. Comb, depth-gauge, a gauge used to 
measure the depth of holes ; depth-wise adv. f in 
the way or direction of depth. 

1814 W. Taylor i n Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 214 A viola- 
tion of unity of scene, not sidewards, but depthwise. 

De'ptlien, v. rare. [f. Doth : cf. lengthen, 
strengthen . heighten , etc.] trans. — DEErJEir. 

1587 Fleming Contn. llolinshed III. 1547/1 One pent of 
water had so scowred and depthened the same [hauen’s 
mouth]. 1723 Land. Gaz. No. 6148/1 An Act for depthning 
. . and improving the Haven and Piers of Great Yarmouth. 
Hence Do*pthening vbl. sb. and///, a. ; deptb- 
cuing-tool (see next). 

De*pthing t vbl. sb. [f. assumed vb. depth = 
Deptiien 4 - -ING L] In dep/hing or depthening- 
tool: a, a countersink for deepening a hole; b. 
a watchmaker s tool for gauging the distances of 
pivot-holes in movement plates. 

1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI. x88 Description of the sector 
demlung tool [in Horology]. 3879 Cassell's Techn. Editc. 

I V- 325/2 Supposing wc place a wheel and pinion into the 
depthmg tool, with sixty-four teeth and eight leaves respec- 
lively. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockvt. 8t Accuracy 
of construction is absolutely essential in the depthing tool. 

Depthless (dc*p]»les), a. [-less.] 

1, Of which the depth cannot be sounded ; fathom- 
less ; abyssal. 

1619 H. Hutton Follies' A nat. 32 A sabarilicke sea, a 
depthle-.-.e gulfc. x6io Dekkkk Dreamt {\%0o) 33 Were. , My 
pen of pointed adamant . . Mine inkeadepthle*<se sea. 1654 
Y* Johnson l Pond, ivrkg. Proved. 132 The depthlc^c ditches 
that blind guides lead into. 1828 Mack tv. Mag. XXIV. 159 
The salt flood’s limitless— depthless waters. 

2. Without depth actually; shallow, superficiaL 
1816 CotHRincn Mgg. Lit., etc. (1882) 338 Die dcpthless 

abstractions of fleeting phenomena, the shadows of sailing 
vapours. 18*5 — Aids Reft, (x S5-5 ) 122 The breadth less lines, 
uepthlets surfaces, and perfect circles of geometry*. 


t Depu-cel, -elle, V. Also 5 des-, dispuselle. 
[a. F. defttceler , in OF. dap- (12th c. in Littre), f. 
dp-, des-\— L. D1S- + F. pucclh maiden: see Pc- 
CELLE.] Ivans. To deflower. 

1440 j. Shirley Dethe K. 5Vimei(t8i8) 5 Yn dispustllji- 
and defotvlyng of yong mndyns. 1480 Cxxmx (hut's j 7ri 
XIII. XV, How she was despucelled by a Gyante. 1483-, 
G. de 1st Tour Evja, Of the doughter of Jacob that was 
depuceled. 

+ Bepvt'celate, V. Ohs. rare. Also ; depn. 
silate. [f. F. dppuceler : see -ate 3 = p rec _ 

x6ii Cotgr., Depnceler , to depucelate, or deflower a 
virgine. 1635 BROME-S’/nn Garden iv. iv, She is deptiMhted 
by your sonne. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais xu. vi.58 'lie 
unmaidening or depucelating of a hundred Virgins. 

t Depir&icate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. ppl. stem 
of L. depududre to debauch, f. De- I. 6 + pmfic-tn 
chaste.] trans. To violate the chastity of, deflower. 
1623 in Cockeram. 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Deptrdorate, V. Obs. rare. [BDe- II. 1 + 
L. pttdor shame, modesty.] trans. To deprive of 
shame, make shameless. 

1678 Cudnvorth Inf ell. Syst. iv, 193 Their Minds are.. 
Depudorated or become so void of Shame, as that {etc.). 
X)epuIlula*tion. nonce-wd. [noun of action 
f. L. De- I. 2 +pulluldre to sprout out, f. puHulm 
chick, sprout.] .Removal or plucking off of spronts. 

1839-40 De Quincey Casuistry Wks. VIII. 252 It is .. by 
the everlastingdepullulation of fresh sprou tsandshootsfrea 
old boughs, that this enormous accumulation takes place. 

Bepulper (d/pzrlpo-t). [f. * dcfuip vb. (in 
med.L. depulpare ; 1 depulpo — d-noaapKU 5 in L.-Gr. 
Gloss.) + -Eli L] An apparatus for removing pulp. 

1882 SroN Encyct . Matin/. 1839 (Bcct-sugar) The term 
1 depulpers 1 has been applied to a class of apparatus rendered 
necessary by the inability of the ordinary filters to com- 
pletely remove the fine pulpy matters from the juice. They 
are really nothing more than effective mechanical filters. 

t Depnlsa*tion. Obs. rare ~°. [n. of action 
from L. depitlsdre to thrust away ; sec Depulse.] 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Depulsation , a thrusting or driving 
away or repelling. 

+ DepuTse, V. Obs, [ad. L. dcpulsare to thrust 
away, freq. of depci l ere , f. De- I. 2 V pel fire, puh^ 
to drive, push : see Depel.] trans . To drive or 
thrust away, thrust down. 

cx 553 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VI l l (1878)87 He that 
married his brother’s wife . . depulsed the shame and | S n °? 11 > n y 
of barrenness. 1563-87 Foxe A./- M. (1596) 53 S/ 1 ' v j’P 
. .not onlie thrust into heauen . .saintes of your ov,nc f n , 

. . but also depul.se downe from heauen Gods wetbewued 
seruants. 1623 Cockeram, Dcpulsc , to driue away, to tnru>t 
one often away. 

t Depulsion (d/pu-ljhn). Obs. [ad. L. at- 
pulsion-em , n. of action from depellere to drive 
away : see Depulse.] The action of driving or 
thrusting away ; expulsion ; repulsion. 

x6xi Si-fxd Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 94 (After her Husband* 
depulsion from his regall Throne) her forces being vanqubnw 
at the battell of Tewksbury. 1638 Wilkins AVjv 
( 1684) 163 [They] cannot Jiave any Power of Attraction or 
Depulsion in them. 

+ Dcptrlsive, a. Obs. [f. L. depuls-, ppl.stem 
of depci lire : sec -ive ; cf. impulsive.'] Having the 
quality of driving away ; averting ; prophylactic. 

cx6xs C. More Life Sir T. More (1828) 326 The wbo.e* 
some depulsive triacle. .against this, .deadly infection. 

1* DepU’lsor. Obs. In 6 depoulsour. [a- B. 
depulsor t agent-n. from depellere’. see Depute. 
Cf. OF. depulseur (Godef.).] One who dmes 
or thrusts away ; a repeller. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 130 (D.) Hercules wa* 
in olde time w’orshipped ynder the name of aArft *«>*«> in ** 
is, the depoulsour and driuer awaye of all euills. _ , . 

t DepuTsory, a. Obs. [ad, L. depulsotTtis, *• 
depu/son sec prec. and -out.] ^DepulswE- 
1609 Holi-ANd A mm. Marcell. xxv\ ii. 263 Making S °P* 
plication, .unto the gods by the mennes of certainedepujso 
sacrifices. . 

t DepuTye, v. Sc. Obs . In C depute, •unjw- 
[ad. F. depouiller , in OF, desp , . 

15x3 Douglas sEticis iv. vii. 80 Lyk emetis . . Quhen 
depute the meikle btng of quheit. .,1 

l)epTiraiit(tl/'piri a, rant,dc , piu-),a. andrp. • 
[ad. med.L. dcpiinint-cm, pr. pple. of depart 
(see below).] . f 

A. adj. Purifying; Med. Having the quality 0 
purifying the blood or other fluids of the hod,* 
B. sb. A medicine or substance which has int> 
quality. 

187s H. C. Wood Thtrap. (.679) 5S8 Water 
as a diluent, but also as a denurant. 1883 "fv ’ ^ 
Depurant , purifying; cleaning. Applied tomcaicm- . 

10 any kind of diet, that purifies the fluids of ihc 

tDepu'rate, ppl. a. Obs. [nd. m«U- 
rat-us, p.n. pple. of drpurdre (sec next) : in r ‘ 
dtpurif] Purified, cleansed, refined, clarified- 
■ • , r.dck clxv, The, said 


. ^57 W. Coles Adam wai, 

juice. x66x Glanvhx Van. of Dogm. xt. (K.), A nw x 
attribute, and incompatible with so depurate n natur * 
Goad Cclest. Bodies m. ii. 428 Sulfur refin'd and dtp- * 

Depurate (d/plO-reH, de’piurdt), v. y-VY ' 
stem of med.L. depiirdre, f. Dr- 1. 3 4 purars 
purify, punts pure. Cf. F. dtpurer ( 1 .'d 1 c ' 
Hatzf.), l’r. and Sp. dtpurar, It. depurare . ] 
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DEPUTE, 


1 . irons. To free from impurities, purify, cleanse. 

1620 Vrnner Via Recta Introd. 8 It [water] is the better 

depurated with the morning Sunne, and pure oriental! 
Windes. 1685 Boyle Effects Motion Suppl. 156 Let the 
Gums be depurated with the Afinegar of Squills. 1731 Bayly 
in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 29 Sufficient to depurate the blood. 
1800 Howard ibid. XC- 218 It had been depurated from 
excess of alkali. 1880 Hai’ghton Phys. Geog. iii. 78 The 
luxuriant Flora of the Coal period — which served to depu- 
rate the atmosphere of its Carbonic Acid. 

Jig. 1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 148. Their Imagination 
is not sufficiently defecated and depurated from the filth .. 
of Corporeity. • 1780 Burkc Speech at Bristol AVks. 1842 
I. 263 It was long before the spirit of true piety .. could be 
depurated, from the dregs and feculence of the contention. 
1832 Eraser's A lag. VI. 602 Will you not feel your being 
depurated of its accustomed weaknesses? 

2 . intr . ( for rejl.) To become free from impurities. 

1767 Monro in Phil. Trans . LVI 1 . 497 After it had stood 

for a month to depurate, it was again filtered. 

Hence Depurated ppl . a ., Depurating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a: 

1651 Bicgs New Disp. r 124 The depurated bloud from 
| he vena cava. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. , Geog. I. 179 
•Sulphur is also found . . but the melting and depurating of 
it is too chargeable.. 1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 41 The 
quantity of depurated salt they will afford. 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., .Spectre 0/ Tapp., They had come under the 
valet’s depurating hand. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin . Deposits 
(ed. 5) 63 The- depurating functions of [the] kidneys. 
Depuration (depiur£*-Jbn). [a. F. depuration 
(13th c. in Littre), or ad. med.L. depurdtidn-cm 
(It." depurazione, Sp. depuration, Pr. depuracio), 
n. of action from depurdre to Depurate.], The 
action or process of freeing from impurities ; puri- 
fication, refining ; in Jl fed. the removal of impurities 
from the humours or fluids of the body. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Alorl 603 (R.) This manner of 
depuration and clarifying of it by a strainer'. • 1641 French 
Distill. 1.(1651) 33 The depuration of Manna' for this use. 
*753 N. Tormano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xii, This critical 
Depuration of the Blood by Eruptions on the Skin. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzt Journ. France 1. 195 The depuration of gold 
may be < performed many. ways. 1880 Haughton Phys. 
Geog. in. 81 The Upper PaUeozoic age, in which the chief 
depuration of the atmosphere took place. 

Depurative (dfpiu«-rativ, de’piureTiv), a. and 
sb. [f. med. or mod.L. depuratlv-us , f. ppl. stem 
of depurdre : cf. F. dppnralif (1792 in Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. Having the quality of cleansing from 
impurities. B. sb. -A purifying agent or medicine. 

Depurative disease, a name given by Dickinson to larda- 
ceous disease. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vt. 167 A depurative fer- 
mentation of the humours. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst . Bot. 
147 The depurative properties ascribed . . to Viola canina. 
x86x Technologist II. 30 Sarsaparilla .. as a depurative and 
restorative in disorders of the blood. 

Depurator (de-piureitaj). [agent-n. f. Defo- 
eate v. on Latin analogies.] An agent or apparatus 
that purifies or cleanses ; spec, see quot. 1874. 

1835 Kirby Hah. <5- Inst. Anirn. I. 159 Similar to what 
devolves upon the larves of certain insects, with regard to 
stagnant waters, they may be depurators^ 1858 Simmonds, 
Depurator , a French machine for cleansing and preparing 
cotton for spinning. ^ 1874 Knight Did. Mech. } Depurator , 
an apparatus to assist the expulsion of morbid matter by 
means of the excretory ducts of the skin. .The depurator 
Is described in Nathan Smith’s English patent, 1802. 1885 
Alien, Neurol. Oct. 540 The remedies indicated ..are 
chiefly depurators and nutrients. 

Depuratory (d/piu®Tat3ri), a. {sb.) [mod. 
f. ppl. stem of depurdre : see -ory.] 

A. adj. = Depurative a. ; formerly spec, 'ap- 
plied to certain diseases' which were supposed to 
carry off impurities from the system * ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 569 The Continual Depuratory 
Feaver. 1733 Chcyne Eng. Afalatty II. xi. § 3 (1734) 233 
Nervous Fevers, as distinguished from Hot and Depuratory 
ones. 1870 Rolleston Atiim, Life 256 A water-vascular 
or depuratory system. * 

B. sb. = Depurative sb. 

t Depirre, v. Ohs. [ad. F. defurcr or med.L. 
depurSrc : see Depurate.] traus. To free from im- 
purity, cleanse, purify (Jit. and Jig.) \ = Depurate k. 

<1x400-50 Alexander 2768 Send .. Sum pured pelloure de- 
purid to put in oure wedis. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
246 My soule depuryd from vyce. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffc Ep. Ded.. He sends for the barber to depure, decur- 
tate, and sponge him. 1699 Evelyn Acetaiia (1729) 156 
Ingredients . . [which] depure the Blood. 

Hence Depu-red, Depuring ppl , adjs. 

1503 Haw RsExarnp. Virt. vt. 74 And lyke crystall depured 
was Kuerywyndowe. X508 Dunbar Goldyn Targe i, With 
cleir depurlt beims christalyne. 1545 Raynold Byrth Man - 
kynde 133 Confycte them with claryfied and depuryd hunny. 
3546 Langley Pol. Vcrg. De Invent. 11. i. 35 b, Lawes promul- 
gate by God, confirmed after the moste depured and perfecte 
maner. 1873 S. Mayo Never Again xxxii. 417 Spirit of 
Night. .Already doth thy soft deputing light Mine eyes unfilm, 
t Depu*rgatory, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. depitrgdrc to clean out : see -ory.] 
Having the quality of purging or cleansing. 
i6xx Cotgr., Defurgatoirc, depurgatorie ; purging, 
t Deptrrge, v. Obs. [ad. L depurgdre : see 
prec.] trans. To purge or cleanse from impurity. 
1657 in Physical Diet. 

Depurit, Sc. f. Depured///. a. 

Depurition, bad form for Depuration. 

X847 in Craig. 


t Depu’rse, u. Sc. Obs. [f. De- II. 2 + Purse : 
cf. deburse, disburse.'] = Disburse. 

a 1648 Sc. Acts Chas. 7(18x4) V". 479 (Jam.), With power 
..to borrow, vptak, and leavie moneyes ..and to give .. 
directiones for depurseing thairof. 1655 in Z. Boyd Zion's 
Flowers (1855) App. 29/1 Halfe of the expenses depursed 
inlegall pursute. ^ 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. 
xii. (1848) 380 Which monies Mr. Blair did most willingly 
depurse. 1733 P. Lindsay -Interest Scot. 203 The Money 
depurst for their Expence and Provisions. 

Hence Depu-rsement = Disbursement. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 158 Write up your de- 
pursements . . and keep the account of what ye give out. 
1643 Sc. Acts Chas. 7(1870) VI. 16 Necessarie depursements 
bestowed be him. X774 Petit, in A. M l Kay Hist. Nil- 
marjtock 303 To. .expend the hailt necessary depursement. 

Deputable (d/ptK'tab’l, de’pi//-), a. [f. Depute 

v, +-ABLE.] Capable of being, or fit to be, deputed. 

1621 W. Sclater Tythcs{x 6 zj) 220 A fifth or tenth of Time 

deputable to the seruice of God. Ibid. 224 A sixth or eighth 
of time deputable to Gods seruice. 1841 Carlyle Baillie 
Misc. (1S88) VI. 207 A man deputable to the London Par- 
liament and elsewhither. 

f Be ‘put ary, a . Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Depute v. 
+ -ary 1.] Acting as a deputy ; deputed. 

1581 J. Bell H addon s A nsw. Osor. 391 b, His [the Pope’s] 
Bulles of Pardons and his deputary Comissaryes. 

■f De'putate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. depufdt-us , 
pa. pple. of deputdre to Depute.] (pple. and adj.) 
Deputed; appointed, assigned. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomnu's 32 Holy place, whiche 
deputat ys only to dyuyne vse. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 
in. i8x Rhamnusiajquhilkiw/j/r.quhilll was luge deputate. 

Deputation (depi/rtfi-Jbn), sb. [f. L. type 
* deputation* cm, n. of action from deputdre to De- 
pute : cf. F. deputation (16th c. in Littre), It. 
deputazione{dcputatione, Florio 1 598).] The action , 
of deputing, or fact of being deputed. 

fl. gen. Appointment, ordination, assignment 
(to an office, function, ctc.\ Obs. 

1393 Gower ConJ. III. 178 He shall. .Ordeigne his depu- 
tation Of suche juges, as ben lemed. <7x449 Pecock Re/r : 
11. xii. 220 The deputacioun and the assignyng bi which the 
visible" eukarist is ordeyned and assigned forto represente 
the bodi of Crist. 1500-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c ; 9 The Chaun- 
celler . . [shall] have the Deputacion and Assignement of . . 
Persones . . that they shall take and receyve the seid Toule 
and Custome. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. Ii. xxi. 207 One Bartolo- 
maeus the Bishop of the Hereticks . . taking upon him the 
Deputation of that Anti-pope, yeelded unto him a wicked and 
abhominable reverence, a 1647 Filmer Patriarcha (1887) 
32 It seems they did not like a king by deputation but desired 
one by succession. # 1650 R. Hollingworth Usurped Powers 
68 None can take it in hand but by deputation from him. 

2 . spec. Appointment to act on behalf of another ; 
delegation. 

[1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 4 Any person.. to whome 
any deputacion shalbe made by commission.] X552 Huloet, 
Deputation, subsortitio, substitutio, surrogatio. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxxxt. § 7 Vnto all these .. the 
law hath . . given leaue, while themselues bear waightier 
burthens, to supply inferiour by deputation. 1698 Norris 
Treat . Sev. Subjects 280 That we Feed them our selves, 
and not by Proxy or Deputation. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 44 The king . . grants this deputation to a 
person regularly bred to the law, 1863 A. J. Horwood 
Ycar-bks. 30-1 Edw. I, Pref. 29 An attorney might be 
appointed for a particular suit or generally for all suits, and 
the latter kind of deputation was common in Eyre. 

fb. A document conveying such an appoint- 
ment ; a commission, warrant. Obs. 

1628 Digby Voy. Medit . (1868) 4 This same day I sealed 
to Sir Edward Stradling a deputation of being my Vice- 
ad mirall. 1691 Lotui. Gas. No. 2698/4 A black Hair’d 
Man, who went about the Countries with a false Depu- 
tation. 1798 Jane Austen Lett. I, 162 James Digweed 
called to day, and l gave him his brother’s deputation. 

An appointment by the lord of the manor to 
the office and rights of a gamekeeper ; a document 
conveying such appointment under statutory au- 
thority. Obs. 

(The deputation was necessary to constitute a gamekeeper ; 
but it was also frequently used as a means of giving to 
friends the privilege of shooting game over an estate.) 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. v, The squire declared .. he 
would give the game-keeper his deputation the next morn- 
ing. . c 1815 Jane Austen Persuas. iii. (D.), He .. had 
inquired about the manor; would be glad of the deputation, 
certainly, but made no great point of it; said he sometimes 
took out a gun, but never killed. 1869 Daily News 23 Apr., 
Formerly the Woods and Forests gave what were called 
4 deputations ’ to gentlemen to shoot over the Crown lands. 
x88o S. Wali*ole Hist. Eng. III. 63 Country gentlemen 
who were desirous of doing a neighbour a good turn were 
in the habit of giving him a ‘deputation * as a gamekeeper. 

4 . A body of persons appointed to go on a mission 
on behalf of another or others. Often a small 
•company (or a single person) deputed by a society 
to visit various places on behalf of the society. 
(The chief current use.) 

1732 Lediakd Sethos II. ix. 344 They propos’d to send 
a deputation of four senators. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, I. 

vi. 186 A deputation of the Houses vailed on ihe King. 
1879 M'Carthy Own Times II. xxii. 146 The deputations 
represented certain metropolitan parishes, and were the : 
exponents of markedly Radical opinions. 

Hence Deputa tion, Deputationire v. t to visit | 
%vith a deputation ; Depntational a., of or belong- j 
ing to a deputation ; Deputa~tionist, one who 
belongs to or supports a deputation. I 


X885 March. Exam. 18 Mar. 5/3 The trustees arc on the 
side of the deputationists, x883 Balance Sheet Manchester 
Ch . of £. Temp. Soc., Travelling and Deputationa! Ex- 
penses x888 Lane. Evening Post 3 Feb. 2/4 The Prime 
Minister has been deputationised by some of the most expert 
among our sociologists. 1891 Scott. Leader 12 Jan. 4 The 
Unionists., last week ‘deputationed’ Mr. Goschen. 

Depntative (de*piz 7 tritiv), a. [f. L. deputat -, 
ppl. stem of deputdre to Depute + -ive.] Charac- 
terized'by deputation or by being deputed ; of the 
nature of a deputy. 

1625-8 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. m. (1688) 362 A Parlia- 
ment .. begun by a deputative Commission granted by the 
Queen to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Treasurer, 
and the Earl of Derby. 1646 Lilburne Game Scotch <5- 
Eng. 20 Wherein the joynt miliiary interest of both King- 
domes is represented . . and both thereby incorporated into 
one deputative body. <2x653 Gouce Comm. Heb. ii. 5 If 
authority be yielded un-to Angels, yet that authority is only 
deputative in reference to. .work which is injoyned by them. 

Hence De •putatively adv by way of deputa- 
tion. 


1653 Ga ude.v Hi eras p. 472 To pay Tithes to Christ .. by 
the _ hands of his Ministers, who are • deputatively and 
ministerially himself. 1818 G. S. Faber Hor. Mos. II. 43 
And who can have authority to send, unless God imme- 
diately, or certain of his previously appointed messengers 
deputatively? 

Deputat or (de*pi/?tritai). rare, [agent-n. from 
L. deputdre to Depute.] 

1 . One who deputes another to act for him. 

1669 Locke Laws of Carolina. § 56 All such deputations. . 
shall be revocable at the pleasure of the deputator. 1884 
19//2 Cent. Jan. 84 The deputy necessarily disappeared with 
the deputator. 

2 . A member of a deputation, {nonce-use.) 

1894 A r <*/. Observer & Jan. 181/1 The philanthropic projects 
of Professor Stuart, .and other 4 deputators 
Depute (de-pi//t), ppl. a. and sb. Now only Sc. 
Also 5-6 deputte, 6-7 deput ; see also Debite. 
[Found as pa. pple. before the appearance of any 
other part of Depute v. ; app. repr. OF. depute 
•(mod.F. dJputp) pa. pple., the final e having become 
mute, as in assign, avowe, etc. After the verb 
came into use, depute, deput, continued to be used 
as its pa. pple., and even as its pa. t. {esp. in Sc., 
where perhaps it was viewed as short for deputit, 
deputed). Only Sc. since the 17th c.] 

f A. as pa. pple. Deputed ; imputed, ascribed ; 
appointed, assigned : see Depute v. 

x 382 Wyclif Rom. Prol. 299 The apostil . . shewith . . al 
..to be depute to the grace of God. 14x3 Pilgr. Scnvle 
(Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859) 24 Grace, quene and heuenly pryncesse. 
As depute by the souerayne kyng eteme. c 1440 Gcsta Rom. 
Kv. 235 (Harl. MS) Thei .. hadde I-putte sheldes in a 
certeyne place deputte berefor. 2513 Douglas yEneis vi. ix. 
180 Quhat sort of pane is deput ay For ilk trespas. 1623 
Camden in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 126 Some such as were 
deput for mee in this yeeres Visitation. 

B. sb. One deputed; = Deputy. (Now only iV.) 

1405, 1490 [see Deputy i b, 2]. 1530 in W. H. Turner 

Select. Rec'. Oxford 72 The seyd Chaunsefer, hys Deputt’s, 
and Scolers. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. 
(1892) 15 The conservatour or hys deput being present. 
ax6o5 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxviii. 1 Melancholic, 
grit deput of Dispair. 1821 Joanna Baillie Meir. Leg., 
Lord John xxiv, ’Twas no deputes task your guest to ask. 
1868 Act 31-2 Viet. c. 101 § 36 Such decree shall be re- 
corded by the director of Chancery, or his depute. 

C. In comb. (.Sh) 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 56 
Ressaivit by the Commissar depute, the rentalles of the 
pretendit bischopes’ rentes. 1681 Act Secur. Peace of 
Kingd. {S coll.'s in Loud. Gaz. No. 1648/4 To nominate 
Sheriff-Deputs, Justices of Peace, or other Commissioners. 
1753 Stexvart's Trial App. 4 Mr. Archibald Campbell of 
Stonefield, sheriff-depute of the shire of Argyll. # 1869 
Pall A tall G. 6 July 5 The Lord Advocate, .the SoIicitor- 
GeneraL.Subordmate to these are four advocate-deputes._ 

Depute (d/pifrt'), v. [a. F. deputer (1328 in 
Hatzf.), ad. L. deputdre to consider as, destine, 
allot, f. De- I. 2 b + putdre to think, count; con- 
sider, etc.] 

fl. iratis. To appoint, assign, ordain (a person or 
thing) to or for a particular office, purpose, or 


function. Obs. 

c 1425 Wvntou.y Cron. vii. vi. 361 And als he depute by < 
Counsale The erle of Fyfe mast specyale. 1483 Caxton Gold . 
Leg. 89 b/r Thys chylde was taken prysoner and deputed 
to serue the kynqe. 1489 — Faytcs of A. iv. xv. 274 I nc 
sygne of the Egle is deputed for the dygnyte 
1513-4 Act 5 Hen. VIII, c. 1 Pream., The Kyng 
deputed and ordeyned in the seid Citie.. divers onicers 
and ministres. <1x533 I-d. Berners Gold. Bk. At. 7 v ff.‘ 
(1546) I ij, He deputed two howres for the 1 meters 0 * 

1631 Gouge GcJsA rrcr.vs m. E P - Ded. 4 Faithful -. m de- 
puling lo the Lords service men (it for their function ^ 
Bril. Sfrc. re, Westminster. -urns, -from its first found.it, on 

deputed for the burial of our Kings. 

+ 2 . To assign, impute, ascribe, nttnbnte. ^ 
1383 [see DErtiTE ///. fl-]- J 48S * ; j V;T ,, 

They myght depute it to the pryde ether . W »• 

Scnn. Phil. i. « The Apostic . . d0 * ’ 
diseases and sudden death to none other cause. 

+ 3. To consign, deliver over. Vis 

r .J Ci* rtnrtkotomow * 44 Lclte nit me be 
fl!44o Fcm,cl. St. j^Caito i Ovufs Mrt. 

deput.d to euerlafl)-ngto>nv ^ wdes vihich fere 

vt. Xlit, But so ..s S fbxies deputed at tbeyre 

Sfic 2s, Iv. This fcleisid saint . . was 

deputed" unto Hn hard and s.rayte pryson. 
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4l. To assign (a charge) ; now, spec, to commit, 
give in charge (authority, etc.) to a deputy or 
substitute. 

1495 Act ir Hen. VII , c. 3sPrcam., The Kyngis Grace. . 
deputed to hym than and Mthen offices of charge. 15*6 
Pilgr. Per/. < W. de W. 1531)25 b. Spiritual! talentes, wbiche 
our lorde hath deputed to our credence. 17*7 Dn Foe 
Hist. Appar. vi. (xS.40) 59 The Devi! may depute such and 
such powers and privileges to Ins confederates. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Berkeley 1. tv. 73 She could not depute it to 
anybody to judge when was tt.e right time. 

5. spec . To appoint (a person) as one’s substitute, 
delegate, or agent; to ordain to act on one's behalf. 

[1494 Fab van* Chron. n\ Ixiii. 42 Carancius . . was by the 
Senate of Rome deputed for a Substitute or a Ruler vnder 
the Romaynes. 1530 Palsgr. 513/*, I niuste nedcs departe, 
but 1 wyll depute some bodye in my romme. 1S40 Act 32 
Hen. PI H, c. 35 The Justice and Justices . . shall make 
asstgne depute and appoincte ns many deputie or deputies 
. . as.-shalbt thought convenient.) 3552 Huloet, De- 
pute ..surrogo, delego. 1604 Shaks. (Jilt. iv. it. 226 'lo 
depute Cassio in Othello; place. 1687 in M ngd. Coll. «$• 
7ns. II, lxviit, The vice President and others Fellows .. 
being deputed by the rest of the Fellows of the said College, 
to answer. 3709 Steele Tatlcr No. 53 ^ 5 The Deputies 
of the Six Cantons who are deputed to determine the Affair 
of Tockenburg. *833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike iv. 54 
Allen, Clack, and Gibson were deputed to wait on the 
masters. 1874 Green Short Hist, »v. § 2. 17 2 They were 
elected, -by a few of the principal burghers deputed for the 
purpose. 

fb. absol. To send a deputation. Obs. rare. 

1768 Woman of Honor II. 94 Soon afrer, a borough de- 
puted to him, with an entreaty to do it the honor* of repre- 
sealing it. 

+ 6. (Sec quot., and cf. Deputation 3.) Obs. 

183* in Fall Mall G. 13 Aug. (18S9) 3 /a There lies before 
me a copy of an old local newspaper of August, 1832, which 
contains numerous ‘Notices to Sportsmen' that the game 
on such and such a manor is now reserved or ‘deputed*. 

Hence Depu'ted///. a., Deptrting sb . ; also 
Depirter, one that deputes. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse I j, There is no sacrament which 
bath not..bothe hys deputed element, word, and com- 
mandement. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. it. ii. 60 Not the 
Kings Crowne; nor the deputed Sword, The Marshalls 
Truncheon, nor the ludges Robe, a 1641 Dr. Mountagu 
Acts ff Mon. (16421 369 No deputation depriveth the Deputer 
of his right. 3651 G, W. tr. Ctnvel’s Inst. 41 Wee have 
sometimes Tutores Dativi , or deputed Guardians amongst 
us. 3742 You.vc A7. 77/. i.v. 228 Already is begun the 
grand assize. .Deputed conscience scales The dread tribunal. 
1795 Fate afSedtey II. 70 Suetonius Paulinus, the deputed 
Commander of Nero. 

I De'putery, deputrie. Ohs. Sc. [DrruTE 
sl>. + -BY.] The office of a depute, deputyship. 

3584 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) 300 (Jam.) The office of 
denutrie ami clerkship in the said office of Thesaurarie. 
Deputize (de'pitftoiz), v. [f. Dkiujte sb. or 

PlTUTV + -7ZE.] 

1. trans. To appoint as a deputy. Chiefly U.S. 

3730-6 Bailey (folio) Pref., Dfkutizc, to constitute or 

appoint one a Deputy. 1E1 r Port Folio Jan. (Bartlett), They 
seldom think it necessary to deputize more than one person 
to attend to their interests at the seat of government. 1828 
Wees ter Deputize, to appoint a deputy ; to empower to act 
for another, as a sheriff. 3877 Sparrow Serw. xix. 248 Those 
who were deputized .. did their master’s work faithfully. 

2 . itilr. To act ns a deputy ; usually in reference 
to musical engagements, colloq. 

1869 AtAen.ru/rr 2 7 Mar. 445/3 Mr. Perrcn deputized cre- 
ditably for Mr. Sims Reeves. 1884 Musical Times x May 
297/1 A > London organist, who has relinquished regular 
work, will deputise upon nominal terms. 

Doputrie, see Dktuteuy, Obs. 

Deputy (de-pi;7ti), sb. Forms. 5 depute, de- 
puteo, Sc. depwto, 6 doputyo, 6-7 deputie, 7- 
doputy. [a. F. dipt/ /I, subst. use of pa. pplc. of 
diputer to Depute. Originally spelt depute ; in ♦ 
one form of which the final e became mute (though 
usually retained in writing) ; in another form it 
continued to be pronounced, and then as in Citv, 
etc., it passed through -ee, -ie to -y. (Cf. + assigns, 
assign , assignee.) The MIC. examples of depute arc 
placed here, but might as well stand under Depute 
sb. See also the corrupted forms Deiiite, Deiutv.] 
1. A person appointed or nominated to act for 
another or others, esp. to hold office or exercise 
authority instead of another; a substitute, lieu- 
tenant, vicegerent. 

c 34*5 WyktovN Cron. v. x. 3St And Depmis be-hynd hym 
he left To heipe Brettayne. 3511 Hen. VII in Ellis Grig. 

1. lyoTlut . . ye . . }>ayeimtojhrim, or to their 
deputie in their n.*mie\,thc summed nforeoid. 3624 I.n. Ken- 
sington ibid. Scr, t. til. 374 tint the ca<c is now different, 
*ayd she, for there the Prince was in Person, beer is hut 
his deputy. But a deputy, answerd I, that represents lus 
twrfMjn. 1660 Wnon Life (O. H. S.) I. 361 For the Greek 
lecture, the reader thcrof. .got a deputy to do it. 37*7 
Snjf-r/7 WAVyrt. sL 70 In the presence of a profc*sor, or 
enc oflm deputies. 3838 Jas. Mill Brit. India It. iv. siii. 
s?3 They wnt to the army two members of council, as field 
deputies, without who«e (noncurrtnee no operations should 
he carried on. 384* W. SrAtoixc Italy \ It. 1 st. III. 338 
The.. unis rr»tty of J’adiia. .besides deputies and assisiants, 
has 35 jTefc»sort. 

fry. *717 h. Umm, lies Iderius 58 two Deputies of 

Pride, the I, tut of the Flesh, and the of the Eye. 3783 

Main D'Ahmsv Ditty *9 Jan.. I found her., not merely 
free from pride, hut free from affability — its most mortifying 
deputy. 


b. Law. A person authorized to exercise on be- 
half of another the whole of his office {general 
deputy'), or some special function of it {special 
deputy ) , hut having no interest in the office. 

1405 Rolls of Farit. 111 . 605/1 Our generalls and 
special!* Attomes and Deputes. 1602 Ft/Locctcc 2nd PI. 
Parall. 46 There is great difference betwixt a bailie, & 
a deputie. 1607-72 Co welt. Ititerfr. s. v., A Deputy hath 
not any interest in the Office, but is onely the shadow of 
the Officer, in whose Name he doth all things. 3642 Perkins 
Prof. Bk. i. § 100 An assignee is such a person who doth 
occupie in his own right, and a deputie such a person who 
doth occupie in the right of another. 3833 Art 3 <5* 4 Will. 
IV,c. 42 §20 The Sheriff of each County . .shall, .name. . 
a sufficient Deputy, who shall.. have an Office within One 
Mileofthe Inner Temple Hall, for the Receipt ofWrits [etc.J. 

C. A person delegated or sent (alone or as a 
member of a deputation) to act in the place of 
those who send him. 

1769 Robertson CAas. V, V, 1. 222 Charles artfully 
avoided admitting their deputies to audience. 1838 Tiiirl- 
wall Greece lV. 347 Three deputies were sent hack with 
them to Sinope, to fetch the vessels. 2862 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, vi. 87 The lesser barons were called to send 
deputies, instead of attending personally. 

d. Phr. By deputy : by another person in one’s 
stead, by proxy. 

3625 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 11 Some Bookes also may 
be read by Deputy, and Extracts made of them by Others. 
3764 Foote Mayor ofG. 11. Wfcs. 1799 I. 380 He is suffered 
to do^ that hy deputy. 38 68 Freeman Norm. Cony. (tSj6) 

II. vii. 23 His wars were waged hy deputy. 

2 . Special applications. 

+ &. One deputed to exercise authority on behalf 
of the sovereign or of the sovereign power; a 
proconsul, a viceroy, a Lord Lieutenant (of Ireland). 

C1490 in Gairdner Lett. Rich. Ill ff Hoi. VII (Rolls) 
App. A, Our right gode lord Gerald erle of Kildare your 
depute lieutenaunt of this your land of Irland. 1568 Bible 
(B ishops’! 1 Kings xxii. 47 There was then no kyng in 
Edom, the deputie washing. — Acts xviii. 32 When Gallio 
was the deputie of Achaia. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 
260 You sent me Deputie for Ireland. 1606 Loud. Gas. 
No. 3190/3 My Lord Capell, Lord Deputy of Ireland. 1851 
Robertson Serin. Ser. iv. (3863) I. 7 There was there a 
deputy, that is, a proconsul. 

b. In the City of London, a member of the 
Common Council, who acts instead of an alderman 
in his absence; a deputy alderman. 

X5S7 Order of Hospitals C vi b, The Alderman of the 
Warde or his Deputie. 3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, it. iv. 92, 
I was before Master Tisick the Deputie, the other day. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 503 T 2 The deputy of the ward sat 
in that pew. 3772 Ann. Reg. 79/2 Mr. Alderman Peers, 
with Mr. Deputy Judd, .presented a petition. 1837 Mimic. 
Corp. Inq . Commission, Every, alderman, except the 
alderman of Bridge Without, appoints a Deputy, who must 
he a Common-Councilman of the Ward. 3894 /*. O. London 
Directory, Common Council. — The first-named in each Ward 
is the Deputy. 

c. An officer in a coal-mine. (See quots.) 

1853 Green well Coal-trade Terms Northumb. <5- Durh. 
22 Deputies , a set of men employed in setting timber for the 
safety of the. workmen; also in putting in brattice and 
brattice stoppings. They also draw the props from places 
where they are not required for further use. 3893 Daily 
News so Nov. £/4 'J'he deputies . . test the beams and other 
protective appliances put up, examine the passage walls and 
roofs and the state of the atmosphere, and tell the ‘de- 
tailed * what to do. 

d. The manager of a common lodging-house. 

3851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 249 In some places knives 
and forks are not provided, unless a penny is left with the 
‘deputy’, or manager, till they are returned. 3888 Times 
73 Oct. 32/1 She. acted as deputy to tbe house in question 
[a common lodging-house]. 

3 . A person elected to represent a constituency ; 
a member of a representative legislative assembly. 
Chamber cf Deputies', the second house in the 
national assembly of France, and some other coun- 
tries. 

3600 E. Blount tr. Cones/aggio 76 The three estates of 
the Kealme, that is, the Clergie, the Nobilitie, and the 
Deputies of the Cities and townes. .at Lisbone. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (3839) 381 William .. meant .. to remove the 
assembly of the States (which was summoned to meet at 
Middleburgli) to a situation in which the deputies would 
not he so much influenced by the emissaries 01 Spain. 179* 
Gent I Mag. LX II. it. 945 Three hundred and seventy-one 
deputies assembled in one of the halls of the palace of the 
Thuillerics. 3809 Kendall Trav. I. v. 27 The deputies are 
now frequently denominated represent,/ tires. They were 
anciently called committee-men. 3837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

III. it. vi, Deputy Thuriot, he who was Advocate Thu riot. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremers Greece I. viii. 264 The 
Deputies arc chosen hy the people for three years. 

4 . allrib . and Comb. Deputed; acting or ap- 
pointed to net instead of . . ; vice- . . . 

3548 Hall Chnm, 211 h, Either chief Capitain of Caleis or 
els deputie Capitain. 1624 Sanderson Serin . I. 243 The 
poor you shall alwaye? have with you, as my deputy-re- 
ceivers; but me tin person) ye shall not have always. 3645 
UuTiirRFORD Tryal ff Tri. Faith (1845) 379 Christ’s love to 
us was not deputy-love, .lie loved us not by a vicar. 3695 
A<W. Gitz. No. 3090/3 Mr. Godfrey, Drputy Governor of 
1 1» England. 3805 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 

III. 659 To appoint Captain Bellingham to be Deputy 
V/ Un 5 tc A‘ Mn<ter K c . nC1 ?* m Mysore. 3843 Macaulay /'.is.. 
Mad. D A r bitty. Singing women escorted hy deputy hu\- 
hand*. 1863 H. Cox /»»hV. t. vii. 55 The (leputj'^prakrrs 
I , l ,c chief judges of the courts of Westminster. 

i88» Rt. Hon AAV. Vr.rt in Times 2 Feb. 6/4 That Standing 
Oruer is enabling only, and provides for the appointment 


and duties of the Deputy-Speaker during the unavoidably 
absence of the Speaker. 

De'puty, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] tram. To ap- 
point or send as deputy ;‘to depnte. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iii. m. Law 1126 Frail 
Aaron, Deputi'd During his [Moses’J absence, all the Floch 
to guide. 1867 Quiver .18 6 Thrush, linnet, blackbird . . 
deputied the lark with praise to heaven. 

De*putysliip. [f. Deputy s 5 . + -ship]. The 
office, term of office, or position of a deputy. 

3577-87 Holiksmed Chron. III. 1079/2 Richard Lea*?, 
champe earle of Warwike. .being, .deputie for John duke of 
Bedford {being regent of France; did. .obteine manie castels 
in his deputieship. 3624 Cart. J. Smith Virginia v, 193 
They would not be gouernlesse when his Dcputiship w&s 
expired. 3765 Cowper Let. to 7 . Hill 8 Nov., I heartily 
wish him joy of his ’deputyship. 3881 Mrs. Oliwaxt 
Harry foscelyn II. 28r The state into which his work- 
must have got, but for the strenuous and anxious deputy, 
ship of his clerk. 

t Dequa'ntitate, v. Ohs. ran-'. [f. Dr- 
II. I + L. quantitat-cm quantity; see -ATr .3 
Irons. To diminish the quantity or amount of. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 86 This we aftirme cf 
pure gold, for that which is currant, .by reason of its allay., 
is actually dequantitated by fire. 1656 in Blount Gloss: cr. 

+ Deqtia'ss, doqua’ce, v. Obs. ran- 1 , [a. 
OF. dequasscr, detasser to break down, crash, f. 
De- I. 1 + quasser, casser to break : see C.tss, 
Quash, Deoass.J trims. To break down, crash. 
c 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 276 b/r Thus with sleight shaft 
thou surmount and dequace the yvell in their herts. 

Do quoi, dequoy, obs. forms of Decoy sb.- - 
Dor, obs. form of Daw: v., Deab, Deer. 
Deracinate (dfrua'sinc't), v. [f. F. dlracincr 
(in OF', dssr-), f. di’-, des-, L. Dis- + racim root ; 
see -ate 3 7.] Irons. To pluck or tear up by the 
roots ; to uproot, eradicate, exterminate, lit. and/if. 

1599 Shaks. Hen . K, v. ii. 47 The Culter rusts, That should 
deracinate such Sauagery. 1606 — Tr. ff Cr. t. iii. 99. 
1659 B. Harris Pa rival's Iron Age 27 But neither Amu, 
nor Victories . . [were] able to deracinate or root out thi> 
Doctrine. 3788 Loud. Mag. 477 To deracinate and anni- 
hilate the whole system of moral, historical and revealed 
asseverations. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sy. (tSB6) £0 
Disembowelling mountains and deracinating pines! 
b. trails/. 

% 1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens . <$• Event 167 Chill every fiver 
into stagnancy, Deracinate the fruitful earth of growth. 
Hence Deracina-tion, eradication, extirpation. 
cx8oo tr. Spun ini’s Trav. I. 227 (L.) Nothing can resht 
an extreme desire to appear beautiful. The women submit 
to a painful operation — to a violent and total dcracinaiioo. 

t Dera-de, v. Obs. rare. fed. L. derad- frt to 
scrape or shave off. f. De- I. 2 + radbre to shave.] 
traits. To scrape off or away. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 378 ZopRsa is Bitch it- ( 
raded from off maritimous ships. Ibid. 658 Quinces.. must 
he. .not brayed, hut deraded. 
tDeradiate (d/rt 7 J-di^ l t),2». Obs. rare. [f.DE- 

I. 2 + L. r ad i arc, radial - to emit rays, f. radius 
ray.] intr. To radiate forth. 

3650 Ciiarleton Paradoxes Pro!. 3 Those three Lint*, 
perpetually deradiating from the Center of Truth. __ 
Hence f Deradio/tion, radiation from a point. 

2650 Charleton Paradoxes Pro!. 33 The Starrcs tran** 
mitting their Influence, hy invisible Deradiations. , 7 0 ’ 

J. Harris Lex. Tecliii. s.v. Actinobolism , The Diffusion 
or Deradjntion of Light or Sound. 

Derai, obs. spelling of Deray. 
t Derai’gn, sb. Obs. In 4-5 doreyno, 5 
ren3e, -rayn, 6 doreno. [a. OF. dts-^ dcr-, df- 
raistte, -re sue, - raigne , regne , -true, f. dts/anmv 
to Deraign. In Laws of ’William I. lalinizcd ^ 
dtsratsniai] The action of vindicating or maintain* 
ing onc f s right, esp. by wager of battle ; hence, a 
challenge to single combat ; a combat ; a <h JC ’* 

[3292 Britton v. xih § 2 Ces plays soint com enable* 
pledables sicum en le graunt href de dreit overt, me* n 
par disreyne {t ran si. These pleas shall be cotnmcnceil , . • 
tried in the same manner as the great writ of right pal ■ '» 
hut not hy dereyne].] C1300 K. A (is. 7353 T< lK a***/ ‘ * 
hy the harouns Is y-mad, hy alle Imthe rcgiouns.^ 
Barbour Bruce xm. 324 On sariscnU thre derenF 1 * . 
lie; And [in-till] ilk derenjc of thai He vcncu<t 
twa. c 3470 Harding Chron. tx. iv, Ttirnus then was M*)** 
Eneas did that dede and that derayu With might)’* 1 *®. 
c 3500 Lancelot 2313 I have o frend haith o dereya* ’ 
And I can fynd none able knycht tliarto. 3513 * ,0 "jV y 
sE net's xu. vj. 15 Suflir me perform my derene by an . >* 
1658 Piiillm-s, Herein . . signifleth the proof of 
which a man aflirmeth that he hath done, and hi* atlicn-j 1 
denies. Hence in Kersey, Bailey, Ash, etc. 

Eerargn, ~0 Cbs . cxc. Hist . Forms : l “C- 
rjnne, 3-4 doreyno, 4 dcron^o, -oino, 
rayno, -aino # 5 derroyno, darrcyn« ’ 

5-6 darroyno, -rayne, 5-7 darrclno, 0 dcrcn . 
darroin,-raino,-rcigno,6-7 dcroigno. dorra R - 
darrnigno, 7 darrayno, doraigno, 7-8 cIot T fl . ' 

7- doraign. [a. OF. deraisitier, -revue? < ' rain [f 
-reiver, -regncr,desr- f to render a reason or 
of, explain, defend, etc., f. de-, des - (set- Di> L . 
raisnier to speak, discourse, declare, plead, de*. ' 
late L. type * rat id nitre, f. ratHn-em reckoai v 
account, rendering of reason. The compound mj, 
have itself been formed in late L. ; cf. the mc^ 
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forms de-, dl dirraiidndrc in Du Cange ; disrais- 
nare, disrainnidre, were latinized from OF. Cf. 
also Arraign (OF. araisnier ).] 

1 . trans. Law. To prove, justify, vindicate; csp. 
to maintain or vindicate (a right, claim, etc.}, by 
wager of battle ; to dispute, contest (the claim, 
etc., of another, asserting an opposing claim). 

[1292 Britton i. xxiii. § n Si felonie, adunc doune le 
defendour gage a sey defendre, et le apelour gage pur la 
cause desreyner (transl. If felony, then let the defendant 
give security to defend himself, and the appellor security to 
prove the cause].] c 1325 Coer de L. 7008 That hymself 
agayn fyve and twenty men, In wylde field wolde fyghte, 
To derayne Codes ryghte. 1340*70 A lisaunder 124 To 
lache hym as Lorde he lond for to haue, Or deraine it with 
dimes & deedes of armes. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 746 
In-to playn fichting, *he suld press till derene 3our richt. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 13084 There was no buerne with hat bold 
the batell to take, The right to derayne with the rank duke. 
1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. x § 2 Euery of the saide ioint 
tenantes .. mate haue aide of the other .. to the intent to 
dereigne the warrantee paramount. 1628 Coke On Litt . 6 a. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 333 You bestow much Pains 
to prove .. that the King is not above the Law.. And this 
you deraign, as you call it, so far, that at length you say, 
the King hath' not, by Law, so much Power, as a Justice 
of Peace, to commit any Man to Prison. 1741 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind vi. 129 Who shall deraign that Warranty. 

2. traits. To vindicate or maintain a- claim to 
(a thing or person) ; to claim the possession of, 
esp. by wager of battle ; to challenge. 

a 1240 Wok Huge in Colt. Horn. 285 Ihesu swele ihesu. .}m 
me derennedes wiS like, and makedes of me wrecche hi 
leofmon and spuse. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 330 
Ageyn Kyng Edward, Scotland to dereyne, With werre & 
batail hard. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 751 Thou art- a 
worthy knycht And wilnest to darreyne [v. r. derreyne, 
darreyn, darreine, dereyne] hire by bataille. 1893 J. C. 
Blomfield Hist. Sou Idem Richard de Middelton came 
and deraigned that Manor in the King's Court. 

3. To- settle or decide (a claim or dispute) by 
judicial argument and decision, by wager of battle, 
etc. ; to determine. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. /Fircr (Rolls) 12629 3 yf h ou sette 
chalange hcr-ynne . . porow bataille scbal hit be dereynt. 1387 
Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 241 pe cause schulde be de- 
reynede by dent of swerd. c 1430 Lydg. Boc/uis n. xxii:(i5S4) 
59 b, God and trouth was atwene them tweine Egall Judge 
their quarel to darayne. 15x3 Douglas AEncis xn. xi. 184 
Lat me stand to my chance, I tak on hand For to derene 
the mater with this brand. 2601 F. Tate House/t. Ord. 
Edu). II, § 89 (1876)53 After thei have dereigned before the 
steward, thresorer, and the serjantes of thaccount what fee 
thei shal have for such a present. 1809 Bawdwen Domesday 
Bk. 460 The jury of the Wapentake have deraigned them to 
the use of the King. 

+ 4. To deraign battle ( combat , etc.) : a. To 
maintain (a wager of battle or single combat) in 
vindication of a claim, right, etc. Obs. 

ci 380 Sir Ferurnb. 265 Jif he mh;te ffor pat batail to 
dereyne profry hym forp to fi^te. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
773 Two harneys . . sufftsaunt and mete to darreyne The 
bataille in the feeld bitwix hem tweyne. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1809)4 Henry of Lancastre Duke of Herfforde Appellante & 
TUomasDuke of Norfolke Defendante have., been redy 
to darraine the batteill like two valiant Knyghtes & hardy 
champions. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 309 To vnderstand 
the order of the derayning, gaging and loyning of those 
battailes, or single combates. x6oo 1 ate in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
I. 7 Combats personal that are derrained for causes capital. 

t b. To engage in battle, do battle ; whence (in 
Spenser, etc.) to set the battle in array. Obs. 

C1534 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1844) 88 When 
Duke Richard had heard e the ambassadours. .he was afeard 
to darraigne battaile. 1548 Hall Chron. 47 The Kyng of 
Engjande . . chose a place mete and conveniente for twoo 
armies to darrayne battail., 1590 Spenser F. Q. it. ii. 26 
Three valiant kpights to see . . to darraine A triple warre 
with triple enmitee. >593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 72 Dar- 
raigne your battell, for they are at hand. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall (1760) 125 Then darrayning a kinde of battell (but 
without armes) the Caesarians got the overhand. 1608 Hey- 
wood Sallust's Iugurth. (1609) 20 This happened towards 
the evening, no fit time to darraigne a battaile. 1654 Vil- 
vain Efit. Ess. 1. 54 The .. Kings .. darraind battle with 
4 Forreners. _ a 1756 G. West Abuse Trav. xx. 8 [imitating 
Spenser] As if he meant fierce battle to darrain. 

+ c. To dispose (troops, etc.) in battle, array ; to 
array; to order. (Loose applications of the word 
by the Elizabethan archaists.) Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Yvry 100 Every Chief, apart, Darrains 
his Troups with order, speed and art. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
tv. ix. 4 He gan advise how best he mote darrayne That 
entenprize, for greatest glories gayne. 1599 Nasiie Lenten 
Stujfe 50 The lesser pigmeis.. thought it meete to .. elect a 
King amongst them that might deraine them to battaile. 
16x4 Sylvester Little Bartas 472 To serve Thee, as Hee 
[man] is sole ordain’d ; So, to serve Him, Thou hast the 
rest [creatures] derrain’d. X727 J. Asgill Mel ant. Man 45 
God admitted Man to insert this Seed-Royal into the Gene- 
alogy of the World, and to deraign his Pedigree in form 
amongst the Descendants of Adam, 
t Derai’gH, v. 2 Obs. Also 6 derene, derain, 
darrayne, 7 dereign, [a. OF. desregner , variant 
desrengier, mod.F. d£ranger to put out of ranks. 
Derange.] 

1 . To put into disorder ; to derange, disarrange. 
1500-20 Dunbar NpwCumis Aige 56 Befoir no wicht I did 
complene, So did her denger me derene. 1530 JPalscr. 
506/2 , 1 darrayne (Lydgat), I chaunge or alter a thing from 
one purpose to another, je Iransmue. This worde is nat 
yet admytied in our comen spetche. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey, Deraigtte. .to disorder or turn out of Course. 
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2 . passive. To be discharged from (religions) 
orders: see Deraignment 2 . 

i 574 tr. Littlelon's Tenures 42 b, He that is professed 
monke etc. shalbe a monke, and as a monke shalbe taken 
for terme of his natural life, except he bee derained by the 
lawe of holyc churche [Fr. Sinon que il soil dereigne y la 
ley de saint esglise]. 1602 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. xx If 
in auncient time a Monke, Fryer, or Cannon professed, 
which was no Soueraigne of an house, had graunted to one 
an annuitie, this was a voyd graunt, though he'had beene 
after dereigned, or made Soueraigne of the same house, or 
some other. 1628 [see Deraignment 2 ). x66i J. Stephens 
Procurations 39 Those Religious persons being deraigned 
and dispersed, were not.. subject to Visitation. 

b. irnnf.* 1778 Love Feast 26 Invested once, no Saint 
can be deraign’d. 

Derai'gnment L Hist. [a. OF. desraisne- 
inent, deraincment, f. desraisnier : see Deraign vd 
and -ment.] The act of deraigning ; = Deraign sb. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Deraignment , a deraigning or 

E roving. 1865 Nichols Britton II. 292 These pleas shall 
e commenced and tried in the same manner as the great 
writ of right patent, but not so as to admit of deraignment 
[AFr. disreyne ]. 

t Derai'gnment 2 . Obs. [a. OF .desventment, 
f. desregner : see Deraign v . 2 and -ment.] Dis- 
charge from a religious order. 

1539 Act 31 Hctt. VIII, c. 6 The same religious persons, 
and euery of them shall be made able . : to sue, and be sued 
in all manner of actions . . after the time of their seueral 
deraignements, or departinge out of their religion. 1628 
Coke On Litt. X36 b, Deraignment , a displacing, or turning 
out of his order. So when a Monke is derained, he is de- 
graded and turned out of his order, and become a lay man. 
x668 Hale Pref. Rolle's Abridgment 4 Profession, Deraign- 
ment, and the several Appendixes relating thereto, made 
considerable Titles in the old Year Books. 

Derail (dJV?t*l), v. [ad. mod.F. derailler (in 
Bescherelle’s./'n Did. 1845, by Academiein 
1878) ‘ to go off the rails \ f. d& ( = De- II. 2) + 
rail Rail. Introduced from French about 1850, 
but app. received into general use first in U.S.] 

1 . irttr. To mn off or leave the rails. 

1850 Lardner Railway Economy 326 foot-note , Derailment 
— I have adopted this word from the French, .the verb to de- 
rail or to be derailed may be used in a corresponding sense. 
1864 Webster, Derail , to run off from the rails of a rail- 
way, as a locomotive. Lardner. 1883 A. Crane in Leisure 
Hour 284/2 -It [the locomotive] had ‘derailed’. 1883 in 
Cassell [the only sense given : characterized as American]. 

2 . trans. To cause (a train, etc.) to leave the 
rails ; to throw off the rails. 

1850 Lardner Raihuay Economy ^ On the_ 16th Septem- 
ber 1847, on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, the last 
carriage of the express train, having two passengers in it, 
was derailed. Ibid., The displacement only became great 
enough to derail the wheels on the arrival of the last coach 
at the point. iB8x Philad. Record No. 34x6. 1 [They] 
stopped four cars forcibly, derailed them. 1881 M. Reynolds 
Engine-driving Life 32 Having their engines de-railed. 
1892 Daily Ncivs 4 Apr. 2/4 The. faster a train ran, the more 
likely would it be to derail any impediment on the track. 
Hence DeraiTed fpl. a ., Derai ling vbl. sb. 
x88x Nature XXV. 246 A ballasted floor of sufficient 
strength to hold up a derailed locomotive. 2884 Christian 
World 5 June 419/5 The cause of the derailing of the 
carriages. 1891 Times 26 Sept. 5/1 .The telegraph pole 
having been broken down, .by the derailed carriages. 

Derailment (d/rcHment). [ad. mod.F. derail - 
lemeitl (cited by Bescherelle 1845, from F. .Tour- 
neaux 1841), f. dirailler\ see prec. Introduced 
from French c 1S50 : at first chiefly used in U. S.] 
Said of a railway train, etc. : The fact of leaving 
or being thrown off the rails. 

1850 Lardner Railway Economy 326 In most cases of 
derailment*, it is the engine which escapes from the rails. 

[ Foot-note *, I have adopted this word from the French: 
it expresses an effect . . for which we have not yet had any 
term in our railway nomenclature. By diraillement is 
meant the escape of the wheels of the engine or carriage from 
the rails.] 1864 Webster, Derailment , the state of being 
off the rails of a railway, as a locomotive. Lardner. 1880 
Times 20 Jan. (Swiss Railways'), The number of accidents 
..was 177, of which 55 are classed as derailments, 55 as 
collisions. x88o St. James's Gaz. 17 Aug. 12 , 1 do not now 
refer to the influence of speed in producing a derailment. 

t Derai'n, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- I. 1 + Rain v.] 
irttr. To rain down, fall as rain. 
c 1563 Cavendish Metr. Visions , Ld. Seymour, in Life 
JVolsey (1825) II. 109 When I the t cares shold se from hir 
face deray n. 

Derain(e, variants of Deraign v. Obs. 
Derange (dfr? , ‘nd5‘), v. [(iSth c.) a. mod.F. 
diranger , in Cotgr. (1611) desranger ‘to disranke, 
disarray, disorder in OF. desrengier , f. des-, de 
L. dis- + reuc, reng, mod.F. rang Rank, order. 
Not in Johnson ; considered by him as French 
* It is not easy to guess how Dr. Warburton missed this 
opportunity of inserting a French* word, by reading,— and 
the wide arch Of deranfd empire fall ! — Ant. f,- CL x. i f 
which, if deranged were an Euglish word, would be pre- 
ferable both to ruined and ranged Shahs. 1765 VII. 307.] 
1 . traits. To disturb or destroy the arrangement 
or order of; to throw into confusion ; to disarrange- 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) II. vt. 173 Lest the 
order of the procession should be deranged, he moved so 
slowly, that the Spaniards became impatient. 1793 Craufurd 
in Ld. Auckland’s Cerr. Ill- xxi The approach of an army 
would, .probably derange what has been decreed in regard 
to the Vendee. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
ii. 31 A country recently deranged by volcanic action. 1848 


Macaulay H xst. 'Eng. II. 531 This letter deranged all the 
projects of James, 2889 Spectator 12 Oct., If a dancing- 
girl deranges her dress too much. 

fb. ‘To remove from place or office, as the 
personal staff of a principal military officer’ 
(Webster 1828 ). Obs. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. . I. 24 4 The officers who have 
been deranged by the several resolutions of Congress, upon 
the different reforms of the army. 

2 . To disturb the normal state, working, of func- 
tions of; to put into a disordered condition; to 
cause to act abnormally. 

5776 Adam Smith W. N . xv. vii. (1868) II. cr-f Both these 
kinas of monopolies derange more or less the natural dis- 
tribution of the stock of the society ; but they do not always 
derange it in the same way. 1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. 
LX XX. 89 The hill Knock Renestle is a magnetic mass 
of rock, which considerably deranges the compass. 1804 
Abernethy Surg. Obs. 130 His constitution was so deranged 
by the irritation of the sore.^ 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. 
Inq. II. ii. 39 Habits .. which tend in any degree to de- 
range the animal functions, should be scrupulously avoided. 

3. To disorder the mind or brain of ; to unsettle 
the reason of. 

1825 Southey Tale of Paraguay iv. 60 The trouble which 
our youth was thought to bear With such indifference 
hath deranged his head. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
532 Minds deranged by sorrow. 

4. To disturb, interrupt. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 273, I ventured to derange 
your leisure. 1882 Stevenson New A rab. Nts. 251 , 1 am 
sorry to have deranged you for so small a matter. 

Hence Dera'nging vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1795 Jcmina II. 30 Her share in this deranging incident. 
1870 Daily News 5 Oct., All kinds of deranging influences 
are at work. 

Deratlgeable (d/r^-nd^ab’l), a. [f. prec.+ 
-able.] Liable to derangement. 

1843 Syd. Smith Leit. /D.), The real Impediment.-is 
that aerangeable health which belongs to old age. 

Deranged (dzY^md^d ),///- a. [f. Derange v.] 

1. Put out of order ; disordered, disarranged. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 246 Measures., to recover 
them [commercial affairs] from their deranged situation. 
1809-xo Coleridge Friend (18651 84 A deranged state of 
the digestive organs. 1875 Lyell Prine. Geol. I. 1. vii. 125 
The deranged and the horizontal formations. 

2 . Disordered in mind ; insane. 

# C1790 Willock Voy. 319 When I came to mention .. they 
imagined I was still derarged, as there was no such pface, 
as I described. 1856 J. H. Newman Call is la xii. 140 The 
few persons whom he met . . thought him furious or deranged. 
X875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 465 A man who is deranged 
and not right in his mind. 

Derangement (dzY^^ndgment). [a. mod.F. 
derangement (1671 in Hatzf.), f. dir anger ; see 
Derange and -ment.] 

1. Disturbance of order or arrangement ; dis- 
arrangement, displacement. 

xjBo T. Jefferson Corr.* Wks. 1859 I. 276 A strange 
derangement, indeed, our riders have got into, to be nine 
days coming from Hillsborough. 1854 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India 417 They could not te incorporated in their 
proper places without a very extensive reprint and a de- 
rangement of the entire work. 1875 Lyell Priitc. Geol. 
I. 1. vii. 1 16 Time must multiply the derangement of strata, 
in the ratio of antiquity. 

2. Disturbance of normal or regular order or 
working; the condition of being out of order; 
disorder ; disorganization. 

1737 Berkeley Querist J 457 Whether this folly may not 
produce, .an entire derangement of domestic life, .a general 
corruption in both sexes? 1766 Chlsterf. Lett, cccxcviii. 
(1792) IV. 231 It is a total dislocation and derangement. 
1805 W. Saunders Min. Wafers $02 Without any con- 
siderable derangement in the digestive organs. 1856 Froudc 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 146 The derangement of the woollen 
trade, .was causing distress all over the country. 

3. Disturbance of the functions of the mind ; 


mental disorder ; insanity. 

x8oo Act 39-40 Geo. Ill, c. 94 § 3 (Jod.) Apprehended 
under circumstances, that denote a derangement of mind. 
x8x2 G. D. Collinson Law cone. Idiots I. 1. *W. (JodJ, 
Many actions bear too marked a character of illusion, of 
derangement, of alienation of mind, that a man in his senses 
could not by any possibility commit them. 1825 Southey 
Tale of Paraguay iv. 66 Mark of passion there was none ; 
None of derangement. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Matt. 
Dis. vii. 233 Supplying the interpretation of the previously 
obscure attacks of recurrent derangement. 

F Deration. Obs. rare -1 , [n. of action from 
L. derddere to shave off.] A scraping or shaving off. 

1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Comfit, in. 79 Tbe derasion made 
at the foresaid time is sufficient. 

Derav (dfr£t*), sb. arch. Also 4 derai, 4-5 
derrayfe, dray, 5 derei ; 4 ~5 desray(e. c ? 

also Djsrat. [a. OF. darei, darai, later «Wra, 
derei, derai , derei, f. tonic stem of desreer: see 
Deray v., also Array v.. Disarray .j 
+ 1 . Disorder, disturbance, tumult, 

To make deray. to create a disturbance, act 
lently and noisily. ^ dmy For 

slau cht jt, an d fell afra j . j ^ 



DERAY. 
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DERELICTION, 


£. n J 33° Fragm. Alexander, in Routand <V V. (1836) 
p, xxiii/l her men might reutbey-sen Muehel desray, muehel 
gredeing. 1485 Caxton Chess. Gt . 239 Wherof they maad 
grete noysc and dcsrayc. 

f b. -Impetuosity ; display of vigour or prowess. 
C2300 A'. AFs. 2731 Sone he say A yong knj-ght, also of 
gret deray.. Ageyns him he gynneth to nde. 1 1325 Coer 
dc L. 502 The aventcrous with gret deray So hard to our 
knyght he droff, Hys schelde in twoo pe^es roff.^ 
c. Disarray, confusion. modern archaism. 

1831 Hocc in Frasers Mag. IV. 425 Whose beauty, form, 
and manners bland, Have wrought deray through all the 
land. 3850 Blackie Alszhylus 11. 196 Him struck dismay 
I n wild deray. 1872 — Lays High!. 82 They rove the vest, 
and in deray They flung her on the floor. 

+ 2 . Disorderly action towards any one ; violence, 
injury’, insolent ill-treatment. To do or make dcray 
to : to do violence to; to disturb, molest. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23346 (Cott.) If fad suld for \rza feluns 
prai, It war gain godd and gret derai. £*34° Ibid. 15568 
<Trin.) pou sal sc hem ptt to ny^t do me greet deray. 2375 
liMWOVn Bruce xv. 438 Lordyngis, it war my will Till mak 
end of the gret deray That dowglass makis vs ilk day. 
c 1440 York Myst. xxvii. 121 Peter I Ijavc prayed for the 
So that thou schall no$t drede his dray, c 3450 Guy ll’ano. 
1O4336 Who bat!} done pe all deray e. 1480 Caxton 
Ovids Met. xii. xix, Achylles was full of desraye and 
inyquyte, and drewe the body of Hector bygrete wocxlenes. 

? <1x550 Freiris of Bcrwik 536 In thy depairting se thow 
mak no deniy Vnto no wicht, hot frely pass thy way. 

3 . Disorderly mirth nnd revelry ns in a dance or 
similar festivity. Chiefly in the alliterative phrase 
dancing and deray. arch. 

3500-20 Dunuar Poems lxxviii.' 14 Fordin, nordanceing, 
nor deray, It will nocht walk in me no wise, 3513 Douglas 
sEtteis 1. xi. heading. Off the bancat, and of the greit deray, 
And how Cupide inflambes the lady gay. a 1550 Christie 
Kirke Gr. i, Wes nevir in Scotland hard nor sene Sic 
dansing nor deray. 3807 J. Stagg Poems 65 Wi* lowpin', 
dancin’ and deray. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, There 
was . . dancing and deray within, j 837 Carlyle Fr. Rrv. 
T. II. 1. xii. So nave we seen fond weddings, .celebrated with 
an outburst of triumph and deray, at which the elderly 
shook their heads. 1B9* Daily Nnvs 2 Dec. 5/2 The 
dancing and deray were so public that all classes had their 
share of the fun. 

V 4 . emit, for Akray. 

,538 A berdeen Reg. V. 10 (Jam.) To .be in thair best deray 
ilk persone. 

+ Deray (dirr 1 '), v. Oh. Also dray. [a. OF. 
desreer, - reier , -rayer, later desroier, derroyer, de- 
raytr , = IV. desreiar, It. disrcdarc-.-V.om. type 
*dcs-reddrc, f. L. Dis- + - rcdarc , f. *rcdo preparation, 
order : see Array. (The atonic stem in OF. was 
desre the tonic /form'-, -rai-, -roi-, which was 
afterwards extended to the inf. and other atonic 
forms.)] reji. and intr. To act or behave in a dis- 
orderly manner ; to rage. 

334?“7 0 Alisnunder 883 Nectanabus . . graithes him sone 
Dcrnidc as adragoun dreedful in fight, c 1350 Will. Paleme 
1210 pus despitusly )>c duk drayed him Jnmnc. Ibid. 2061 
He deraied him as a deuel. 

% Used for Deuaign v. x [Confusion of derayne 
with In fin. deraye’yti] 

<■1334 Guy 1 Farit'. (A.) 3935 Findc a Sarrazin oJ>cr a knt^t, 
& he schal atiojier finde, hat schal deray(nej his r^t kinde. 
031S Coer de L. 5456 Wylt thou graunt with spere and 
schecld Deraye the ryght in the feclde. 

Dorayn(e, variants of Deuaign v. Ohs. 

Derb, a. rare . ? nonce -zvd. [a. Gcr. derh com- 
pact, solid, rough. J Rough, uncrystallized,massive. 

3815 Coleridge Aids Re/I. 329 If.. I oppose transparent 
chrysiallized Altimen to opake derb ( unchryslatlized t ) 
/Jumcn. 

Derby (daubi, d 5 *jbi). The name of a town 
(in OK. named by the Northmen Dioraby, Dlorby ) 
and shire of England, and of an earldom named 
from the shire or county. See also Dauby. Hence 
1. Fropcr name of the most noted annual horse- 
race in England, founded in 1780 by the twelfth 
3 mrl of Derby, and run at the Epsom races, usually 
on the Wednesday before, or the second Wednesday 
after, Whitsunday (the actual date being fixed each 
year in connexion with those of the Newmarket 
and Ascot meetings, by the Jockey Club). 

3844 \V\ H. Maxwell S forte 4- A dr. Scot!, xxxix. (1855) 
305 What care I about Oaks or Derby* ? 3848 Disraeli m 
Harters Mgr. Auc. {1883)340/2 * You do not know what 
the Derby is . ‘"Ve* I do. It is the Blue Ribbon of the 
Turf*. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. II. vi. ifii, I had 
been to the Derby. 

b. llcncc alt rib. and in comb., as Derby day, 
the day on which the 4 Derby 1 is run ; Derby dog, 
the proverbial dog on the racc-course. after this 
has been otherwise cleared; hence allusively y some- 
thing sure to turn up or come in the way. 

186* Timet 6 Tune, It was a real Derby gathering, and, if 
p>>>sib!e, n Derby gathering exaggerated with all in queer 
vdt.xnge ofliigh ami low. 1871 M. Colli ys Mrq. 4 Merck. 
1. vi. 190 On a Derby Day the hill at Epsom iythronged 
with them. 1885 Times 4 June 10/2 The reputation which 
invariably attaches to a Derby winner. 

c. transf Of similar important races in other 
countries, as The French Derby. 

t&oo Whitaker* t Aim. 584/1 The winner of the French 
iVrbjL JS91 Daily Keros so KcU 3/3 The great 'Snow-shoe 
Derby took place e.n Sunday and yerterday nt Holmen* 
kctlen near Christiania. 


2 . Short for Derby ha! : a stiff felt hat with a 
rounded crown and narrow brim. U.S. 

*883 Pall ' Mall G. 12 June 14/1 Girls or young ladies are 
seen with their hands thrust deep into the uhter pocket . . 
the derby tipped on one side. Ibid. 24 Sept, ji/i Low felt 
hats— Derby hats, as they are generally called here [U. S.j 
— were universal. 

3. Plastering. - Darby 5. 

1823-42 [see Darby 5]. 3876 W. Pap worth in Eneyfl. 

Brit. IV. 504 He is furnished with v a hand float, a quirk 
float, and a derby or darby, which is a long two-handled 
float for forming the floated coat oflime and hair. 

4. Derby neck = Derbyshire neck. 

1769 T. Prosser Ktitle\ An Account of the Method of Cure 
of the Bronchocele, or Derby-neck. 1771 Barketti jfourii. 
Loud, to Genoa II. 348 Gavdys mean a Derby-neck or a 
man that has a Derby -neck. 

Derbyshire (daubi-, dsubijai). [In OE. 
Dlorby-scir, Dtorbi-sdr ; see prec.] The shire or 
county of Derby in England. Hence 

1. Derbyshire neck; a swelling of the thyroid 
gland; bronchocele, goitre; so called as being 
endemic in parts of that county. 

1802 Beddoes Hygcia vi. 67 The water of melted snow has 
been held by many authors to be the cause of the broncho- 
ccle or Derbyshire neck. 1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 
117'rhe malady, .called the ‘Derbyshire neck ’ — an endemic 
protuberance in the throat, or goitre. 3828 T. Bryant Pract . 
CSurg. I. xgr Goitre, or Derbyshire neck, is very common. 

2 . Derbyshire spar, T drop ; fluor-spar. 

1772 GtLriN Lakes Cumberland (1788) II. 217 It., is 
known in London by the name of the Derbyshire drop. But 
on the spot it is called Blue John. 3788 CronstedTs Min. 
26 Pieces of Derbyshire spar, through which the light of 
a candle formed many images. 3854 J. Scoffern in Orr's 
Circ*Sc. Chem. 64 Derbyshire spar (fluoride of calcium). 

Derche, obs, form of Dirge. 
t Der-do’ing*, pph a. Obs. rare~ l . A pseudo- 
archaism of Spenser, app. from dare-do taken as a 
compound verb, with pple. in -ing (cf. Derring-do) 
taken in the sense 4 Doing daring deeds *. 

Dere-doittgas a legitimate combination would mean ‘ harm- 
doing, mischief-working \ 

3590 Spenser F. Q. n. vii, 10 Me ill befits, that in derdoing 
armes And honours suit my vowed daies do spend, Unto 
bounteous baytes . . to attend. 

+ Dere, sh. Obs . Forms : 3-6 dere, 4-5 der, 
5 (darr), deire, derre, deerre, 3-6 deere, 5-7 
Sc. deir, 6 deare, 7 dial. dare. [f. Dere v. : 
perhaps a continuation of OE. daru (whence ME. 
darr ) with the vowel assimilated to thevb. : cf. MDu. 
dere, in Kilian dere, deyre * nocumentum, offensa, 
noxa \ See next.] Harm, hurt, injury, mischief, 
csf>. in phr. to do ( a person) dere. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3214 Pharaon bannede vt his here, Israel 
he Sho3te to don dere. CX330 R. Brunne Chroiu IVace 
(Rolls) 8904 Now may 3e lygntly here he stones to schip 
wyhouten dere. 34.. Grcne Knt. 401 in Sir Gawayne 
(Baunatvne Club) App. 237 If itt be poynt of any warr, 
There shall noe man doe you noe darr. ^1460 Towncley 
Myst. (Surtees) 349 Wylie ye do any dere to my chyld and 
me? C34B5 Digby Myst. (1882) it. 192, I shall the socor in 
euery dere. C1570 Pride % Lowl. (1841) 33 Many a vice .. 
Which do, and have done this land mickle deere. 1603 
Philotus Ixxiti, $ow mon first to me sweir. That 3e to me 
saU do na deir. 1674 Ray N. C. I Fords 33 Dare , harm or 
pain . . It docs me no dare, i. e. no harm. 


+ Dere, V. Obs. Forms: I derian, 2-4 derie(n, 
(4 deri, derye), 2-3 doren, 3-6 dere, 4-5 der, 
(4-7 deere, 5 deire, dayre, 5-6 deyre, 6 dear(e, 
Sc. deir, 6-7 dare). [OE. dorian, dpdgan ~ OFris, 
dera, OS. derian , MDu. deren {daren), Du. deren, 
OHG. lerjan, leren, MHG. tent \V Gcr. * daman, 
f. WGct. *dara str. fern., OIIG. tara , OE. daru, 
hurt, harm, injury, damage.] 

1 . trans. To hurt, harm, injure. 

In OE. intrans. with dative, * to do harm to*. 

r 888 K. /Elfred hoeth. vii. § 3 px-t him 5a storm as derian 
ne mahan. czij$ Lamb. Horn. 33 Ne ket eon seal derien 
nouber liere ne liunger. cizoo Trim Coll. Horn. 79 
Heshche lustes J>c derieb ure sowle. C1300 llavelok 574 
V- c vv,f / * ,9 r °h er *»«*• h* w'oMc him dere. 1380 Lay 

rclks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 831 Fals wytnessc how noon 
bcere )’y neyjbore wyttyngly to dere. C1470 Henry 
II allace ix. 164 He gert him suer Fra that day lurth he suld 
him neuir der. <-2510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners {1570) 
D iv, p ho is w ithout trespass, what can him hurt or dere. 
*573 ussr.ii//wl!. 11. (1878) 8 Great charge so long did dare 
me. c 3611 Chapman Iliad xt. 406 The wound did dare him 
sore. 1613 T, Potts Disc. Witches (1845; K ij o, The stick 
nor the stake shall never deere thtre. 
b. absol. To do harm, ‘hurt 1 . 

« xtoo O.E. Chron. an. 3032 Gehwxrhit fl>at wildefyr] dc- 
rode cac on manegum stowum. aria o Cursor M. 10014 
(Cott.) J»nt naihing mai cum in hat ders. c X3B6 Chaucer 
Sgr. s J . 232 And of Achilles for his queinte spcrc. For he 
coupe wip it hope hele and dere. C1400 Destr. Troy 1203 
hfor to^ dere for the dethc of his dere cosjm. 

2 . To trouble, grieve, vex, annoy, incommoile. 

<"1340 Cursor M . 7 377 I'i’rin.) To not wot him 

<Icre. c 1400 MAVNonv.iRotb.Iin. 9 .ilk anc aboilcn 

oitr, to see liistym;, so I’ot nano schall tlcrc oJ>cr, nc Ictt 
(Ihcr to see. ri4oo Vettr. y’lxyr 13550 Now me bus, as a 
ix'ggaT, my bred for to tliiggc Ac don* s-pon dayes, that 
dayre* me full sore. 3481 Caxton Rrynant xxxix. (Arb ) 
loo i;iat dered livm so rnoche that he u-imi- nrsf u-K-.f 


t dered hym so rnoche that he wyste not what to 
F'Z-’.y 50 *» his herte. iS59'l//rr. Mag., Dk. 

.\ujjclk x , When we (envoys) shewed u herein cche other 
deren, we sought out meancs a! quareh to haue clcred. 3674 
Kay A. •*- E. C. H 'erds 64 It dares sue, it pain* or grieves me. 


Hence De'ring vbl. sb.; De-ring {derail, de- 
riynde) ///. a., doing harm, hurtful. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter liv. [IvJ 3 Hij were derend to me in ire. 
3340 Ayenb, 63 per byeb leazinges hclpinde, and 
likynde, and leazinges derii*nde. C1400 Destr. Troy ncm 
Dyng hom to dethe for deyring of other. CX440 1'rcnJ 
Parz\ 1 18 Dera nge or noyynge, nocumentum, gravatusn. 
Dere, obs. form of Dare v.~. Dear, Deer. 
Derect, obs. var. of Direct. 
t DeT efal, Obs. [? f. Dere sh. + -fcl] 

Full of grief, sorrowful. 

?<z 1400 Morte Artlu 4054 Thane drawes he to Dorsett .. 
Derefulle dredlesse with drowppande teris. 

Dereign (e, dereine, var. Deiui gn v. Obs. 
Derelict (de-rflikt), a. and sb. [ad. L. da a 
licl-tts, pa. pple. of derclinqttZre to forsake wholly, 
abandon, f. De- I. 3 + re! inquire lo leave, for- 
sake.] A. adj. 

1 . Forsaken, abandoned, left by the possessoror 
guardian ; csp. of a vessel abandoned at sea ; tramj, 
said of land left dry by the recession of thesca. 

1649 Jkr. Tavlor Gl. Exemf>. 1. i. 10 The afTectian 
which these exposed and derelict children bear to their 
mothers. 1700 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) IV. 6^0 A tryal 
before the barons of the exchequer . . about derelict !ar.<h 
left by the sea in Yorkshire. 1848 Halla.m Mid. Ages i 
Notes iii. (3855) I. 106 Gaul, like Britain., had become 
almost a sort of derelict possession, to be seized by the occu- 
pant. 1888 Times 21 Aug. 9/3 Mas^owah, which, laving 
been abandoned and left derelict bj* Egypt . . was seized by 
Italy as a res nuUtits. 

fg 1774 Burke Amcr. Tax. Wks. /1S42) I. tjt Ther 
easily prevailed, so as to seize upon the vacant, unoccupied, 
and derelict minds of his friends. 

2 . Guilty of dereliction of duty; unfaithful, de- 
linquent (Cf.^*.). Hence Derelictness. 

3864 Daily Tel. 13 Sept., Probably you will think that 
United States Commissioner Newton was very ‘derelict* in 
his duty. J88$y'ke Foies (N.Y.) 4 Oct., The derelicinw* 
of many officials in Kansas. 

B. sb. 

1 . A piece of property abandoned by the owner 
or guardian ; csp. a vessel abandoned at sea. 

2670 Load. Gaz. No. 534/1 A small Virginia ship laden 
with Tobacco, which they seised as a Derelict, pretending 
the men had forsaken the ship. 37*7-51 Chambers O-a, 
Derelicts , in the civil law, are suen goods as are 'vilfmlj- 
thrown away, or relinquished by the owner. 3838 Dc 
Quincf.y Mod. Greece Wks. XIV. 320 Often ..plague •• 
wculd absolutely depopulate a region .. In such cases, rnere 
strangers would oftentimes enter upon the lands as a dtrt* 
lict. 1877 IV. Thomson Cruise Challenger jv. 6i On tnt 
morning of March 23rd we steamed in search of the derelict, 
b. A person abandoned or forsaken. 

17*8 Savage Bastard Pref., I was a Derelict from my 
cradle. 3873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-cap 258 To try con- 
clusions with my helplessness, — To pounce on, mtui>e me, 
your derelict, Helped by advantage that bereavement fenay 

2 . One guilty of dereliction of duty U. 

A. 2. * 

1888 The Voice (N.Y.) 3 Jan., The Republicans renomi- 
nated and triumphantly re-elected the derelicts. 

Dereli’Ct, v. rare. (T. L. der c lie t-, pp*. slCD1 
of d cretin quire : see prec.] 

+ 1 . trans. To abandon, forsake. Ohs. 
x6z* Donne Serin. John xi. 35 Friends . . muM not te 
derelieteu, abandoned to themselves. 1693 T« H[ALE] a( • 
sVcw Invent, ixxiii, Grants . . of Lands derclicted. 

2 . jdg. To fail to keep or observe ; to fall short 
of. nonce-use. 

1881 Macfarren Counter f iv. 0 Exceptions can only w 
understood by students who are thoroughly conversant wi 
the rules they phe exceptions) derelict. 

Dereliction (der/Ti-kjan). [ad. L.derMn'1}- 
cm, n. of action from derclinqulrc : sec VbiiiF'A- 
Cf. obs. F. (16th c.) dereliction (Godcf.).] , , . 

1 . The action of leaving or forsaking (with in- 
tention not to resume ) ; abandonment. (Now rdf 
exc. in legal use.) . 

a 161* Do- ” - ' ' ' — n u ~ ™ ac ' cf 

Homicide . 
selves, is 

Dereliction. 3649 T er. Taylor Gt. 'Exetn/ K 1. ' * *'• V/T 
pentance and derefletion of sins. 378* Gibbon Beef- g * 
xxxvi. (1836) 586 This wise dereliction of obsolete, 
and unprofitable claims. 18 18 Jas. Mii l IJrtt. India • • 
iv. 442 He recommended, if not a dereliction, at an / p . 
suspension of the design. 1875 Bryce 
xi. I«l. 5) 376 Imposts.. by long dereliction app 


obsolete. 

b. The condition of being forsaken or 
doned. Now rare. 


aka* 

tU< 


*507 Hoouek Reel. Pol. v, xvVi. f * Dereliction in ^ 
world, nnd in the wortd to come confusion. *®7S, 

Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 98 'ibat Jesus Christ oid 
dereliction of God really; that lie was „ r ksrrT 

forsaken of God. 2771 Junius Lett. Jxvii. 330 
baronet has no friends .. you are not reduced to so ** 
able a state of dereliction. 3807 Vancouver Agny - , 
(1813) B5 'Ibese mansions . . whether their derelict 
from the caprice or folly of their owners, etc. t , A 
e. pig. The ‘abandonment 1 or leaving u <, 
land by the sea ; cotter, the land thus )cn rJ 0* , 
3767 Blackstone Comm. II. 26* Land* newly <st ’ { ^. gt 
by the alluvion or dereliction of tfie sea. 1804 V°H' 1.0 
It tab. Bengal (1806) 8 I .and which has been { Jr. 

dtreliction of water. 3 B66 KoGlius Agrie. A t ■"* * ' t {< 
u/> Norfolk has gained largely on the eastern * 
dereliction of the sex 



DEREIiIK-QUTSH. 
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DERISORIOUS. 


2 . In modern use implying a morally wrong or 
reprehensible abandonment or neglect ; chiefly in 
the phr. dereliction of duty . 

3778 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 217 A dereliction of every 
opinion and principle that I have held. 1836 J. Gilbert 
C/tr. Atonem. iv. 1x852) go He will not accept of compli- 
ments paid to his power at the expense of a dereliction of 
his royal claims. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tower of London 
viii, They would be answerable with their lives for any 
further dereliction of duty, i860 P use Y Min. Prop It. Mai. 
ii. IX, Idolatry, the central dereliction of God. 1892 Ld. 
Eshf.r in Law Times AV/. LX VI I. 211/2 The plaintiffs 
have been guilty of a dereliction of duty, but for which the 
sewage- matter would not flow into the stream. 

b. Hence absol. Failure in duty, delinquency. 

1830 Hcrschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11 In this case it was 
moral dereliction which gave to ridicule a weight and power 
not necessarily . . belonging to it. ■ 1841 Emerson Lect., 
Man the Reformer Wks. (Bohn) II. 236 The employments 
of commerce . . are . . vitiated by derelictions and abuses at 
which all connive. 1881 S. H. Hodgson Outcast Ess. 396 
What ! on thy guiltless children wilt thou call Lightly the 
curse of such a dereliction? 1882 Hinsdale Garfield 4- 
Educ. 1. 396 Each pupil felt .. that he owed her a personal 
apology for any dereliction or failure on his parL 

f 3 . Failure, cessation ; esp. sudden failure of the 
bodily or mental powers, fainting. Obs. 

1647 H. More Son* of Soul m. App. lxxi.v, Of brasen sleep 
and bodt's derelictions. _ 1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. 
Methodists (1820) 23 Derelictions, terrors, despairmgs. 1794 
G.. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. IV. xl. gt The word eclipse 
. . signifies dereliction, a fainting away, or swooning. 1797 
E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 169 All at once, by some un- 
fortunate dereliction of mind, he made a full stop. . 
fb. Failure, defect, shortcoming. Obs. 

1801 Fuseli in Led. Paint, ii. (Bohn 1848} 383 Michel- 
angelo . . no doubt had his moments of dereliction. 1807 
Oi'in ibid. i. 265 Michelangelo had derelictions and defi- 
ciencies too great to be overlooked. 

Dereligionize, -ing: see De- II. 1. 

Dereling, -yng, obs. forms of Darling. 
■fDereli’nque, v. Obs. rare — °. —next. 

36*3 Cockeram, Derelinqtte . , to leaue. 

t Derelinquisli (dfrflrijkwiJ'), v. Obs. [f. 
Relinquish, after L. derelinquvre: see Derelict. 
Cf. OF. derclainquir in same sense (Godef.).] 
t reins. To relinquish utterly, forsake, abandon. 

a x6n Donne Btaflai'am (1642) 106 That it were deadly 
Sinne in him to de-relinquish the Church. 1679 J. Smith 
Narrat. Pop. Plot Ded. B. That you will not . . both desert 
your Self, and de-relinquish the care of three Kingdoms. 
1799 Kikwan Geol. Ess. 81 This vast continental depression, 
whose derelinquished space was occupied by water. 
Derene, -renne, -reyne, variants of Deraign 
v. Obs., to prove, etc. 

+ Dere-re, adv. Obs. fa. OF. dericre , now 
dcrrilre , behind = Pr. dcreire , It. dietro, dricto 
late imp. L. dc-rctro 1 from backwards \] Behind. 

CX386 Chaucer Reeves T. i8r (Harl.) This seely clerkes 
ronnen vp and doun, Wifi keep, keep, stand, stand, lossa, 
ware derere, Ga wightly pou and I sal keep him heere. 

- 1 Derf, sb. Obs. [app. shortened Jrom OE. 
gedeorf labour, trouble, tribulation, f. deorfan 
to labour : see Deiive.] Trouble, tribulation, 
hurt. 

Jciooo /Elfric Colloquy f 16 H15, ht’s, micel gedeorf ys 
hit !] c XZ05 Lay. 10943 Nas na man . .pact dursten him derf 
makien. <11225 Ancr. R. 80 Strong uorte drien derf ine 
Codes seruise. Ibid. 106 Heo wolde bet derf puldeliche 
polien. Ibid. 180 Sicnesse, meseise . . and euerich licom- 
licbe derf pet eileb pe vlesche. c 1230 Hali Meut. 17 Abeore 
bliSeliche |>e derf pat tu drehest. 

+ Derf, a. {adv.) Obs. Forms : 3 {Or mi) derrf, 
deorrf, 3-4 derue, 3^6 derf, 4-5 derff, 4-6 derfe, 
5-6 derffe, darf(e, 6 dearfe. [app. a. ON. djarfr 
{\^derfa-z) bold, daring, audacious, impudent : cf. 
OSw. dtarver, diwrvcr, Sw. djerf. Da. dixrv : 
cognate with OS. dertn, OFris. derfe ; not recorded 
in OF., where the forms would be dcorf dierfe ; cf. 
deorrf ike in Ormin.] 

1 . Bold, daring, courageous, brave. 

e x2oo Ormin 16780 He [Nicodemus] nass nohht derrf inoh 
all opennli3 to sekenn ]>e Laferrd Crist. Ibid. 19598 "Wifjp 
derrf & openn spacche. 3375 Baruour Bruce xvm. 307 The 
frer. .wes derrf, stout, and ek hardy. cx+oo Destr. Troy 
12800 His derf knightes. 1513 Douglas sEttcis ix. ix. 22 
Turnus the prince, at was baith darf and bald. 

b. In a bad sense : Bold, audacious, daringly 
wicked. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 12936 (Colt A pat derf o ded, pat fals 
traitur. Ibid. 27749 tCott.) Wreth . . wentes man fra goddis 
will and mas him derf to dedis ill. 't a 3400 Morte Arth. 

3779 Thow salle be dede and undone for thy derfe dedys. 
c 3460 Toxvneley Myst. (Surtees) 305 Fulle darfe has been 
oure deede for-thi commen is our care. 1570 Levins Manip. 
31 Darfe, stubborn, pertinax , old it rat us. 

2 . Strong, sturdy, stout. 

C 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 3233 pe dor drawen, & dit with 
a derf haspe. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 312 No more dowte the 
dynte of tfieire derfe wapyns. c 1450 Hknryson Mor. Fab. 
78 His darf oxen I coinpt them not a flee, 
b. Vigorous, forcible, violent. 
c 1440 York Myst. xlvi. 17 That drewe all tho domesmen 
dertTe indignacioun. c *450 Golagros 4 r Gaw. 359 Delis thair 
full doughtely mony derf dynt x6. . Earl Westmorland 
293 inFurniv. Percy Folio 1 . 31 x Blowes that were both derfe 
and dire. 

3 . Painful, grievous ; terrible, dreadful ; cruel. 

<23225 Let?. Rath. 565 Ich hire wule don to pe derueste 
dead. C1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 862 Dotx away your derf 


dyn 8c derez neuer my gestes. c 3470 Henry Wallace vn. 
217 Mony.. OIT Wallace part, thai putt to that derlTdeid. 
b. Troublesome, hard, difficult. 
a 3225 Leg. Rath. 948 For nis him no derurc for to ad- 
weschen feole pen fewe. c 1230 Hali Me/d. 39 His reades. . 
derue beo 3 to fullen. 3535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 294 
The darfast way. .Tha tuke the gait without rangat till go. 
B. as adv. Grievously, terribly. 
cs 325 Metr. Horn. (1862) 23 Slic wordes said Crist of thir 
wers That folc in werd ful derf deres. 

Derfde, pa. t. of Deuve v. Obs. 
t De-rfful, a. Obs. In 4 derful, 6 darfful. 
[? f. Deup sb. + -ful.] ? Troublous, hurtful ; or 
= Derp a. Hence De'rffully adv. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 22544 (Edin.) Wod and wal al doun sal 
draw of demster pat derful aw. [Other MSS. dredful.] 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 2338 The dartis flew lyke fyre out of 
the flint Darfful and dour. a 1225 Leg. Rath. 1090 Deien 
se derfliche [one MS. derffulliche). 

t De*rfly, a. Obs. [?f. Derf a. + -ly 1 : cf. ON. 
djarfigr bold, daring.] Grievous, terrible, dread- 
ful ; — Deup a. 3. 

a -3300 Cursor M. 1143 (Cott.) Pi derfli dede has liknes nan. 
/ bid. 7182 To derfly ded pai sufd him bring. 

+ Derfly, adv. Obs. Forms: see Derf a. [f. 
Deup a. + -ly Cf. ON. djarfliga boldly.] 

1 . Boldly; fiercely. 

rx2oo Ormin 9752 Forrpi toe hem Sannt Iobann Deorrf- 
Hke to begrippen. c 3220 Bestiary 413 For to winnen fode 
derflike wiSiiten dred. T1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 2334 How 
pat do3ty dredlesderuely per stondez. a 3400-50 Alexander 
2942 pan has ser Dary dedeyne, & derfely [Dublin MS. 
darflyj lie lokes. 

2 . Forcibly, violently. 

exsoo Ormin 16395 patt tuss derrfiiche drifesst alle pis 
folic ut off piss minstre. c 3340 Cursor M. 19712 lEdin.) pai 
toke hair rede derueli [v.r. derfli] do him to pe dede. c 3400 
Melayne 1033 So darfely bothe thaire dynttis thay driste. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 41 Eolus .. In Yrlandcost rycht 
darflie did thame dryve. a 2605 ¥oi.\v\rt Ely ting iv. Mont- 
gomerie 542 To dreadfull dolour dearfly or 3e dryue him. ' 

b. Quickly, promptly. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1643 Derfly penne Danyel deles 
pyse wordes. a 1400-50 A lexander 3006 Derfly on pe tojnr 
day a douth he assembles. CX475 Rauf Coilyar 8 
To the Montane he maid him full boun. .Derflie ouirDaillis. 

3 . Grievously, terribly. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 314 pus was Iesu Crist., in alle his fif 
wittes derfliche ipined. 701400 Morte Arth. 3278 And 
there-fore derflyebe I am dampnede for everl 
t De-rfness. Obs. [f. Dkuf a. + -nkss. Sensei 
appears to be related to Debf j/>.] 

1 . Trouble, hardship ; = Deiif sb. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 21 pes pu hefdest mare deruen^se 
on pisse Hue orpine licome, pes pu scoldest hersumian pe 
| bet bine leofe drihten. a 3300 Cursor M. 3996 (Cott.) Man 
pat pou will help in nede Thar him neuer na derfnes drede. 

2 . Boldness, audacity. 

c 3400 Destr. Troy 5310 He, pat warpes tliies wordes in 
his wild foly, Shuld degh, for his derfenes. 

tDcrfship, Obs. [f. Deuf a. + -ship.] Auda- 
city. 

a b.cg. Kath. 978 pis is nu pe derfschipe of pi dusi 
onsware and te deopnesse. 

Dergie, obs. form of Dirge. 

Deric (de'rik), a. Biol. [mod. f. Gr. Sipos skin 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to, or constituting, the skin or 
outer integument of the body. 

3878 Bell GegeuBaur's Comp. Aunt. 36 The outer ger- 
minal layer (deric layer or ectoderm) forms the outer limit- 
ing layer of the body. 

Derick, vnr. spelling of Derrick. 

Deridable (d/Tardab’l), a. [f. Deride v. 4* 
-arle.] That may be derided or ridiculed. 

1804 Jetfrey Let. in Ld. Cockburn Life II. xliv. You .. 
have yet to learn that everything has a respectable, and 
a deridable aspect. 

Deride (dfrord), v. [ad. L. de ride-re to laugh 
to scorn, scoff at, f. De- I. 4 + L. ridcre to laugh. 
Cf. OF. derive and rare derider (Godef.).] 

1 . tram. To laugh at in contempt or scorn ,* to 
laugh to scorn : to make sport of, mock. 

X 53 ® [see Deriding below]. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. iii. 44 
In al tymes haue the tyrants derided the godly while they 
paciently waited for Gods helpe. 3583 Pettie Guazzds Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 30 b, Mockers and flouters, who . . deride 
everie man. 1611 Bible Luke xxiii. 35 And the rulers also . . 
derided him. r62t‘BuRroN Altai. Mel. nr. iv. 1. i. <16 $ si 
633, I knowe not whether they are more to be pitied or de- 
rided. 1667 Milton P. L. Xi. 817 Of them derided, but of 
God observ’d The one just Man alive. *763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 Mus. v. 75 A Bagpipe (an Instrument which an 
Englishman derides’. 3781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F .\ L xxviii. 99 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity. 3853 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 11. vii. 272 Doctrines 
which, as an orator, he does not scruple to deride. 

•p 2 . intr. To laugh contemptuously or scornfully. 

- 3619 H. Hutton Follies Attal. (Percy SocA 43 The bang- 
man . , Began to scoffe, and thus deriding said. 1663 Wood 
Life{ Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 466 A club., where manypretended 
witts would meet and deride at others. 1675 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics App. 5 62 When they deride at our profession. 

Hence Deri ded ppl. a., Deri'ding* vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a . ; Deri-der, one who derides, a mocker ; De- 
ri-dingly adv., in a deriding way, with derision. 

3530 Palsgr. 213/2 Deridyng, laughyng to skome,/fcr£r/ 7 vx. 
1543 Recess. Doctr. H iij, A dissembler or rather a deryder 
of penance. 2563-87 Fgxe . 4 . <V M. (1596) 635 (R.) In the 
same epLtle [he] deridinglie commendeth them. 3594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. »v. i. § x Prophane and deriding adver- 


saries. 1672 Life 4- Death J. A Heine vi. (1837)73 Derid- 
ing and menacing language. 3680-90 Temple Ess. Heroic 
Virtue Wks. 1731 1 . 221 Their decayed and derided Idolatry. 
3695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth ti. (1723) 116 His indis- 
creet . . Derideing . . of his Father, zjqz Mad. D’Arblav 
Diary Tan., ‘What do you mean by going home?’ cried she, 
somewnatderidingly. 3845 Ld. Campbell Cha ncellors (1Z57) 
IV. Ixxiv. 8 He deridingly called the swan on his badge, 
‘ a goose '. 3857 Huchls Tom Brcnvtt t. iii. (1871) 63 [He] 
smote his young derider on the nose. 

f Deri’dent, a. nonec-ivd. Obs. [ad. L. derident- 
em, pr. pple. ofL. deride re to Deride.] ? Deriding, 
or smiling. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 1. i. in Eullen O. PI. IV. 308 
Bosse . Most sweete mistriss, most derydent starre. A cut. 
Then most rydent starre faire falle ye. 

Derige, obs. form of Dirge, 

Dering : see under Dere v. ■ 

Derisible (drri‘zib’1), a. [f. L. type *derisi- 
bilis, f. deris-, ppl. stem of deridere : see -RLE. 
Cf. It. derisibile 1 that may be derided * (Florio 
16 1 1).] To be derided ; worthy of derision. 

1657 Tomlinson R euou's Disp. 712 The Pharmacopolist 
that wants Sugar, is not so derisible, as he. _ 3885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter 45, I was his hopeless and derisible inferior. 


Derision (dftivpn). Also 5 dyrision, 6 dire- 
sioun. [a. F. derision ( 1 3th c.), ad. L. derision-cm, 
n. of action from deridere to Deride.] 

1 . The action of deriding or laughing to scorn; 
ridicule, mockery. 

a 1400 Ctru. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 191 Of thi wurdys I have 
skorne and derysone. CX470 Henry Wallace vm. 646 It 
were but derysioun To croun him king but woice off the 

f iavlyment. 1484 Caxton Curiall 4 That sholde be a grete 
esynge and wortliy of derysion. 3590 Shaks. Mids. N. ut. 
ii. 123 Scorne and derision neuer comes in teares. 1601 
?Marston Pasquil 4 Rath. 11. 244 Scourg’d with the whip 
of sharpe derision. 3624 De Lawnk Du Moulin's Logick 
70 Sometimes names are given by contraries, and byway of 
derision. As, when adwarfe is called a Goliah. 3777 Watson 
Philip 7/(1793) III. xix. 16 She had regarded it rather as 
an object of derision than alarm. 1852 Conyueare & H. 
St. Paul (z 862) I. iv. 218 The people of Antioch were noto- 
rious for inventing names of derision. 

b. with pi. An instance of this, a deriding. 

1535 Coveudale for. xx. 10 For why I herde so many 
derisions and blasphemies. 3844 Mrs. Browning Lady 
Geraldine's Courtship xci, Out of reach of her derisions. 

C. Phrases. In, f by, \for, f to derision , 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 17 And thus saidetojrim by derision. 
3494 Fabyan Citron, vt. cxcviii. 205 In dyrision and de*;pyte 
of the Danys. 3514 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 25 Than do they laughe us unto derysyon. 15*6 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 205 His tytle for derysyon wryten 
and set ouer his heed. 1549 Compi. Scot. xx. 369 He vald 
laucht and scorn vs he grit derisione. 3655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. <1701) 77/1 Scarce able to write, which when 
upon any occasion he did, it was to derision.. 2747 Wesley 
Char. Methodist 31 Those who are in Derision so. called. 
1847 Dn Quincey Sp. MiL Nun vii.(i8s3) 14 In derision of 
the gay colours. 

d. To hold or have in derision : to treat with 
Scorn and mockery. To be in derision : to be sub- 
jected to mocking ridicule, to be a laughing-stock ; 
so to bring into derision. 

(With hold, have the action is prominent, with be the con- 
dition of the derided.) 

3494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ‘clviii. 147 Bemulphus . . hadde 
this Egbert in derysyon, 3527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Vfy. 
(1589) 258 Among wise men it should he had in derision. 
1535 Covkrdale Job xxx. x Now they that are .. yonger 
then 1 , haue me in derision. #3571 Throgmorton Let . to 
Cecil in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) VI. xxxix. 439 We begin 
to be in derision already for the bruit only. 3612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus ii. 8 He was in daily deririon, euery one 
mocked him. 3770 Burke Pres. Discout. (R.), British policy 
is brought into derision. 

2 . concr. An object of ridicule; a laughing-stock. 
3539 Bible (Great) Ps. Ixxix. 4 We are become .. a very 
scorne and derysyon to them that are rounde aboute vs. 3612 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 8 His word was a reproach and 
derision to the profane. 1746 . H ervky Medit. (1818) 270 The 
venerable patriarch is the deririon of scoundrels. 

•f Deri'Sionary, a. Obs. [See -ary.] . Of the 
nature of derision, expressing derision, derisory. 

a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living WK 1759 11. 215, 
All hell applauds you mightily for. . that deri.sionary festival, 
which you keep. 

Derisive (d/rarsiv), a. [f. L. deris- ppl. stem 
of , deridere to Debide +.-IVJB. Cf. OI‘\ derriuf 
-ivc.~\ Characterized by derision ; scoffing, mocking. 

a 1662 Gauden Sacrament 08 (L.) His deridvc purple 
stained ..with blood. 3725 Porn Odjss. M- 36$ Demi e 
taunts were spread from guest to guest. 1872 H. Aixs' 

Tower Hill 1. ii, 4 Soh ! you are come ! he exclnxmcd, ma 
deep, derisive tone. Mod. Ncwspr. hept. of { . ' - - " 
statement of the hon. member was received '' 1 ^ 
cheers [i.e. Heart hear! uttered in derisive 

Hence Deri*slvely adv., in a inocktng » 

with derision ; Derl’siveness. , _ rI>0 r- 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trqr. (1677) }dK 

which derisively term[s] Cairo and de- 

=43 (R.) The Persian; xl‘% 

nsivcty by other rthn.ct^ ' S f ‘^ tcna „, uppmt; hh n.- 
Never you mind .retorted (not t,en 0 f bvinr 


derisively. 

derisive. 
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Derisory (diterssri), a. [ad- D. derisdri-us . . 
f. derlsor dcrider, mocker, agent-n. from dcrsderri] 
Characterized by derision ; mocking, derisive. - 
3618 Chapman Hesiod 11. 325 The garrulous grariiopper 
. . Sits pouring out her derisory song, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Cold Iren, a Derisory Periphrasis for a Sw ord. 
1791-1823 D'Israeu Cut. L it.,Pol. Nichnames,The derisory 
nickname {Roundhead}. 1853 Grote Greece 11. Ixxxiii. XJ. 
51 Occasions for derisory cheering. *833 Times 6 Sept. 7/2 
They prefer decorous obscurity to a derisory notoriety. 

DerivabiTity. rare. \L Derivable : see 
-1TY.] The quality of being derivable. 

1865 Masson Rce. Brit. Philos. 352 The existence which 
each man predicates of himself is, according to Mr. Mill, 
derivability from that neutrum. 

Derivable (d/roi' vabl), a. [f. Derive v.^ + 
•able. Cf. mod.F. derivable.’) Capable of being 
derived: in various senses of the vb. 

f 3 , Capable of being transmitted or passed on 
from one to another ; transmissible. Obs. 

1640 Bp. Hall Eptsc. it. vi. 118 Those works which are 
.. derivable to all successions, to the end of the world. 1649 
— Cases Const. (1650I 416 This incest . . was permanent, and 
derivable to her posterity, a 1716 South (j.), The eternal 
rule and standard of all honour derivable upon me. 

2 . Capable of being drawn or obtained {from 
some source); obtainable. 

a 37x3 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 521 Fill'd with 
all Plenitude Divine, Derivable from Godhead Trine. 3799 
Wellington in Owen Dcsfi. 158 The collateral benefits de- 
rivable by the Company. <859 PniLLirs Pesuv. v. 150 The 
singular product, derivable from some organic bodies, called 
petroleum. 1884 Law Times 31 May 7^/1 The income 
derivable from a capital sum of., twenty-six millions. 

3 . Capable of being obtained or drawn as a con- 
clusion, deduction, or inference ; dedudble from . 

1653 Wilkins On Prayer iv. (T.), The second sort of argu- 
ments, from ourselves, are derivable from some of these 
heads, a 1677 Barrow Semi. Wks. 1716 II. 57 The right 
sense thereof seemeth best derivable from .. the nature of 
the subject he treateth on. 1873 Proctor Expanse Heaven 
St The main inference derivable from these hurricanes does 
not relate to their effects but to their cause. 

4 . Capable of being traced tip to, or shown to 
proceed from (a source ) ; traceable. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 137 Derivable from the com- 
mon Tongue diffused through them all. a 3716 South Scmt. 
VI. 226 (T.) All these lamentable accidents were both subse* 

3 ucnt upon, and derivable from a sin, which was fully par- 
oned. i 852 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. iii. § 50 All other 
modes of consciousness are derivable from experiences of 
Force. 

Hence Derivably adv., in a derivative manner. 

1847 in Craig. 

tDerivage. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Derive + -age.] 
Derivation, tracing. 

36x0 W, Folkincham Art 0/ 'Survey u. iii. 69 Deriunge of 
Pcdcgre cs from Auncestne. 

Derival (dfrerval). rare. [f. Derive v. : see 
-Ab - 5.] Derivation ; e. g. of one word from 
another. 

1871 Earle Phil cl. Eng. Tongue § 533 Of the derival of 
a conjunction from a preposition, we have a ready instance 
in the old familiar * but 3878 Ibid, § 257 Postscr., Instances 
of Dc rival rather than of Combination. 

Derivant (d/rarvant), a. nml sb. [a. F. diri* 
van / , pr. pple. of diriver to Derive : see -ant.] 
A. adj. Med. Drawing off or away (inflamma- 
tion, fluid, etc.); -Derivative i b. B. sb. Math . 
A term applied to derived function of a special kind. 

1876 IJartiiolow Mat. Med. (1879) 546 His conviction that 
the chief utility of cupping and leeching consists not in the 
blood withdrawn, but in the derivant and counter-irritant 
effect which they produce. 

Derivate (dcrivA), ///. a. and sb. [ad. I,. 
derivtit-iis , •nm, pa. pple. of dcrlvdre to Derive.] 
A. as pa. pple. and a. Derived. 

3494 Banyan Chron.sn. 293 Portgreuis, whicbe wordc is 
denuat or made of .ii. Saxon wordis, as port and greue. 
t *53* Dewts hit red. J'r. in Palsgr, goo Tenir , rienir with 
all them that lx: derivate of them as con tenir, preuenir. 
1679 Km in G. Ilickes Spir. Papery 9 Supremacy, and 
every thing Original upon and derivate from it. 3826 J, 
Gilchrist l.ect. 44 Correlative, derivate, and hereditary 
holiness. 3821 Sir II. Taylor Edwin the Fair 1. vii. (D.\ 
Him From whom the rights of kings are derivate. 

B, sb. Anything derived ; a derivative. 

1660 Jut. Taylor Duct. Duhit. 1. ii. rule iiL § 22 Those 
things that are derivates from heauen. 3838 Blacl.-.v. Mag. 
XUV. 550 We maintain that consciousness meets the 
given, the derivate in man, at every point. 38S9 Jacors 
. /ijytQS Which of them is the original, which the derivate? 
1B91 Daily Hews 2 Nov. 7/3 The new Ammonia derivate 

Jhpcrarine, 

t Do Yixrate, V. Oh. ratr. [f. ppl. stem of I.. 
derTvdre to Derive] Derive v. t reins, and iutr. 

3541 R. CortAra» Gulden's Quest. Chirurg., lVraducnturc 
it wold deryuate to other membres and do morcharme than 
y as before. 3552 in IIi-Lorr. 1643 R. O. Mart's^ Mart. j. 3 
'Jkis Mortality is dcrivnted to all Adams poMcritie. 

tDexivatcly, adv. Oh. [f. Derivate a. + 
•LY-.l In a derived capacity or way. 

1635 r*VNxK I’nbiih. Tim. 106 i*his power is secondarily 
r*«d tlrriraieiy tn the whole Church. 

Derivation 1 (dcriv^Jnn'. [a. I*, derivation 
( ! 377 m Ivin franc’s Chinny., Uttre), ad. J,. den- 
r n. of action from den rare to Dr.nrvr, 

{The mote usual OK. word was derivation, -rison.y] 
t 1* The action or process of leading or carrying 


a current of water, or the like, from . a source, to 
another part ; eoner. a branch of a river, etc. by 
which such a drawing off is effected. Obs. ^ 

3607 Topsell Fcur-f. Beasts (1658) 525 They bite all the 
vessels reaching to the stomach, making a derivation of all 
those ill humors into the belly and other parts.^ 1612 
Brerewood Lang. <5- Relig. xiii. 139 Pliny in the derivation 
of water, reauireth one cubit of declining, in 240 foot of pro- 
ceeding. 1093 Ray Creation 1. 11704) 82 Plenty of Vessels 
for the derivation of Air to all their Parts. 3737 Bracken 
Farriery Intpr. (1756) 1. 93This..wilI cause a greater Deri- 
vation . .of Blood to that Leg. 1776 Gibdon Decl. 
xxiv.693The fleetpassedfrom the Euphrates into an artificial 
derivation of that river. i8op E. Darwin Phytologia 417 
The necessary moisture .. which was formerly supplied by 
artificial derivations. of water. 1835 De Quincey in’Tait's 
Mag. II. 80 The great national fountain shall not be 
a stagnant reservoir, but by an endless derivation, (to 
speak in a Roman metaphor 1 ) applied to a system of 
national irrigation. 

b. The action of conveying. or leading away (in 
a current) ; diversion ; an instance of this ; in 
Filed r. cf. derived circuit (Derived c). 

1855 Bain Senses <y Int. 11. i. § 32 The derivation of 
blood from the brain reduces the cerebral excitement. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex,, Derivation wire , the wire along which a 
derived electric current is drawn. 383$ Culley Pract. 
Telegr. 41 The new path opened to the current is called a 
derived circuit or derivation, or, properly, a fault. 

c. Med. The withdrawal of inflammation or 
morbid humour from a diseased part of the body, 
by blistering, cupping or other means. 

3600 W. Vaughan Direct . Health (3633) 365 To use revul- 
sions and derivations to withdraw some of the fumes^ and 
vapours. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 85 By. .derivations, 
as opening a vein and Ligatures to takeaway the flux.- 3676 
R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 7 Derivation differs from Re- 
vulsion onely in the measure of the distance, and the force 
of the medicines used. 38x3 J. Thomson Led. Infant. 385 
These effects of topical blood-letting are expressed in some 
of the older medical writings by the terms Derivation and 
Revulsion. 

1 2 . A passing or handing on ; transmission (from 
a source) ; communication. Obs. 

3597 Hooker Ecel. Pol. v.Jvi. (1613J309 What communion 
Christ hath with his Church is in him by original! deriuation. 
3602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 387 He therefore 
plotted.. a deriuation to' himselfe of the Kingly Diademe. 
3659 Pearson Creed (1839) 196 In human generation the 
son is begotten in the same nature with the father, which is 
performed by derivation or decision of part of the sub- 
stance of the parent. 1699 Burnet 39 A rt. ix. (1700I 108 
There is both a derivation of Righteousness, and a Com. 
munication of Inward Holiness transferred to us through 
Christ. 

3 ’. The action of drawing, obtaining, or deducing 
from a source. * 


i65o Wjllsford Scales Comm. 59 But suppose this pro- 
portion not known, but by derivation, to be collected from 
others. *11703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. v. 14 Christ him- 
self is the light of the world, by way of original: his 
ministers are lights by way of derivation, and participation 
from him. 3835 1. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 234 A continued 
derivation of doctrines from the Apostles. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 396 There was no real derivation of 
English law from Normandy. 

4 . Origination or coming forth from a source ; 
extraction, origin, descent. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. P, 111. ii. 141 As good a man as your 
sclfe, both in the disciplines of Warre, and the deriuation of 
iny Birth. 3608 — Per. y. i. 91 My derivation was from 
ancestors Who stood equivalent with mighty kings. 3669 
Gale Crt. Getitiles . 1. 1. ii. 34 That al Languages and 
Deters had their derivation from the Hebrew. 3791 Cowper 
Iliad xxi. 186 Why hast thou asked My derivation? 3805-37 
R. Jameson Char. Mitt. (ed. 3) 123 If. .we attend to its rela- 
tion with the other crystals of the same mineral, and also to 
its derivation from these, it is described derivatively. 3850 
YLobektsos Serm. Scr. w. iv {z 8 ji) $6 'The Son was—of 
God \ showing his derivation. 

5 . A derived product ; a derivate, a derivative. 
3641 Milton Prel. Episc. 37 The Father is the whole 

substance, but the Son a derivation, and portion of the 
whole. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles id. 6 Al human Arts and 
Sciences are but beams and derivations from the Fountain 
of Lights. ax 68 a Glanvicl (J.) Most of them are the 
general derivations of the hypothesis they claim to. 1800 
W. i aylor in Monthly Mae . X. 410 Tlie Nicolaitans, who 
were a derivation from the Gnostics. 

6 . Gram. Formation of a word from a more 
primitive word or root in the same or another 
language ; origination as a derivative. 

*53° PalsGR. G8 Dcrivntyon or formation, that is to saye, 
subsrantyves somtyme be fourmed of other substantyves. 
3590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. IPeapotts 2 b, As though our 
language were so barren, that it were not able of it sclfe, 
or by derivation to affooni convenient words. *21704 Locke 
U’)i ihe derivation or the word Substance favours the idea 
we have of il 3823 Hone Anc. Mysf. 147 Better qualified 
to discover and explain the derivation and meaning of 
J I came s word. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 87 The relics of 
forgotten derivations..aie scattered thickly through every 
part of our vocabulary. 

b. The tracing of the origin of a word from its 
‘ toot ’ or radical elements ; a statement or account 
(or, improperly, a conjecture) of the origin and 
formation of a word. 


01 r.sst jt Clare tret, w (Uiobel Vi\h, I knowe 
whether the woordes be Englbb or Iri<h..the Jridmirn ( 
make noc derivation nor analogye of them. 3605 R. Caii 
in Lett. Lit. Jfe/r(Camden»99 Mb derivation of the Engl 
names doth not please me least. 3707 Curios, in Hi. 
4 hard. 10 The learned Abbot . . will not allow these D« 
vatiom to be well grounded. 3823 Scott Peveril Ap; 


foot-note , {Sixputa, a straw] Perhaps a more feasible etynjs 
logy of stipulation than the usual derivation from sti/es, 
3851 Trench Stud. Words vii. 11869) 264 Other derivations 
proposed by him are far more absurd than this, 

7 . Math. The operation of passing from anv 
function to any related function ^hichtnaybecon- 
sidered or treated as its derivative ; spec, the opera- 
tion of finding the derivative or differential co- 
efficient, differentiation. 

x8r6 tr. Lacroix’s Dijf. <S- Int. Cate. 60S We have already 
determined the law of derivation in the most common func- 
tions. 

8. j Biol. The theory of evolution of organic forms; 
see Evolution 6 c. 

1874 J. Fiske Cosxnic Philos. I, 11. ix. 442 According to 
the doctrine of derivation, the more complex plants and 
animals are the slowly modified descendants of less complex 
plants and animals, and these in turn were the slowly 
modified descendants of still less complex plants and 
animals, and so on until we converge to those primitive 
organisms which are not definable either as animal c; 
as vegetal. 

Derivation G 'winery, [a. F. derivation* 
(Furetiere, 1690),!!, of action from deriver {dlrivtri 
in Hatzf.) to drift, found in 1 6-1 7th c. as driver , 
and (according to Darmesteter Did. Gin.) art 
adoption of the Eng. vb. Drive, in its nautical 
sense * to drift with the stream or wind’ (cf. Acts 
xxvii. 15), subseq. associated and identified in form 
with the pre-existing F. verb diriver to Dfiuyl 
I n F. applied both to the drift or driving of a ship, 
and (recently) to the drift or deviation of a pro- 
jectile, and in the later use taken into mod.Eng.] 

The deviation of a projectile from its normal 
course due to its form, motion, the resistance of the 
air, or wind ; spec, the constant inclination of a 
projectile to the right due to the right-hand spin 
imparted by the rifling ; drift. 

3875 Ure Did. Arts II. 386 The bullet in its Improved 
form . . has no tendency to the gyrations which appear to 
have so puzzled French artillerists, and for which they have 
invented the word ‘derivation’ and wasted much learned 
disquisition. 1882-3 Cassell’s Encycl. Diet., Derivafiey, 
the peculiar constant deviation of an elongated projectile 
from a rifled gun. 

Derivational (deriv^i'Jnnal), a. [f. Denta- 
tion 1 + -al.] Of, belonging to, or of the mtnrc 
of derivation. 

1843 Cayley Theory of Determinants , Derivational 
functions. 1873 $. B. James in Leisure Hoxir 49s Cantinj 
arms' are., arms that. chant’.. I can think of nc t otna 
derivational explanation. i88o_Earle Eng. Plants Introd. 
93 Weigand treats the termination, .as derivational- 

Hence Derivation ally adv., as regards deri- 
vation. 

_ 3883 E. C. Clark Pract. Jurispr. 45 Derivationally, then, 
it pcMiri means that which is appointed or ordained. 

Derivationist (derivei-Jonist). [f. as prec.+ 
- 1 ST.] 1 . Biol, One who holds the theory of deri- 

vation or evolution of organic types. 2. One«ho 
occupies himself with the derivation of words. 

187s Dawson Nature t/ Bible 13} The derivationist tnnO 
break down the line between species and varieties. ,K ~T 
Gcol. Hist. Plants 266 Allied forms, some at least of v> rac 
a derivationist might claim as modified descendants.^ 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 242 The amateur derivatioimn 
of place names. 

Derivatist (dfri-vatist), sb. [f. Pemvaie 

ppl. a. + -1ST.] =prcc. I. Also allrib. or asjw/. 

1887 K. D. Com lirrp. Fittest yi. 315 The, doctrine : r 
evolution of organic types is sometimes appropriately ca 
the doctrine of derivation, and its supporters, 

Ibid., To, accept the derivatist doctrine, and to reject! . 
creational. . f 

Derivative (d/rrvativ), a. and sb. P 1 '*. * 
rivatif rive (15th c. in Iiatzf,), ad. L. derJvdr^u 
(Priscian), f. ppl. stem of dcrivdre : see -ivk.] 

A. adj. 1 . Characterized by transmission, 


passing from one to another. Obs. . , 

1637 Laud Sp. Star-Chnmb, 14 June Ded. Ajv, • 
Honour can You hope for, either Present, or demJin 
Posterity if you attend your Government no oc ttcr7 .-j. 
Bp. Reynolds Passions xxx, A derivative and ' 4 
injury . . dishonouring a man . . in the eyes of the won • 
b. A fed. Producing derivation ; see l *** 1 
tion* lie. 

3851-60 Maykc Exp. Lex., Derivative , having po*" ^ 
turn aside, or convert, M it were, from one ui>t- 
another; applied to certain medicines which seem to «■ ^7 
tliis manner, as blisters, rubefacients, ephpaMics. » . 

B. Hunter in Enevel. Brit. XU. 544 
stimulative, derivative, depurative, sudorific, ana 
3883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Derivative bleeding, a term S I? t ,,. 
that method of treatment of a disease by bleeding * 1 ’ 
blood is removed from a part of the body far 'away ^ 1 

seat of the disease, as m bleeding from the toe l" 
affections. . 

2 . Of derived character or nature ; c ^ arac \ C r 
by being derived, drawn, obtained, or deduced r * 
another ; coming or emanating from a source.^ ^ 
*53 ° Falsgp. ifo/f DctyvM)-fc,deriuoi'tf T ^K^f>rv: 
Pref. in Rudd Euclid {\ 6 $s> E ij b, Tlic. -u‘<* of G-.^ * 
and of his second, depending, derivative 
Prynne Anti-Artnin. 333 It must be cither on 
a dcriuariue, or an infused miality. 1691-8 c* 0 **’ 

Disc. (1707) IV. 52 Not an original but adcnvati'c * . a 
1712 Stlmx Sped. No. 432 r 7 CAn ft °^ r inV-ut* 

secondary ami ilerivative kind of Fame. 1 
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Pari. Ref. Catcch. { 1818) 18 The distinction between a self, 
formed and a derivative judgment. i 856 Argyll Reign 
Law ii. (ed, 4) 64 The secondary or derivative senses of the 
word have supplanted the primary signification. ^ 1883 Syd. 
See. Lex., Derivative circulation, term applied _ to the 
direct communication which exists between arteries and 
veins in some parts of the body, so that all the blood does 
not necessarily pass through the capillaries of these parts. 

b. Deriving authority, etc. from another. 

1845 Stephen Laws Eng.. I. 67 The courts of the arch- 
bishops and bishops and their derivative officers. 

c. Gram. Formed from another word ; not 
primitive. 

1530 Palsgr. 79 The pronowpes derivatyves have thre 
accidentes. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 55 
A derivative word is that which may be reduced to another 
word in English of greater simplicity. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 18 To have a_ distinction in the primitive 
and not in the derivative word is always confusing. 

d. Law. (See quots.) 

2^92 Cj 11 PM an Amer. Law Rc/>. (1871) 21 The title of S. 
being void, the subsequent or derivative titles must likewise 
be void.- 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Derivative Convey- 
ances, secondary deeds which presuppose some other con- 
veyance primary or precedent, and only serve to enlarge, 
confirm, alter, restrain, restore, or transfer the interest 
granted by such original conveyance. They are releases, 
confirmations, surrenders, assignments, and defeasanses. 
1871 Markby Ele/tt. Law § 350 Derivative possession is the 
possession which one person has of the property of another. 
1892 Law Times XCllI. 458/2 The plaintiff was a deriva- 
tive mortgagee, being a mortgagee of one A. E. P — — , who 
was a mortgagee of the defendant. 

3. Of or pertaining to a theory of derivation ; 
derivational. 

1871 Darwin Dcsc. Man 1. iii. 97 Philosophers of the deriva- 
tive school of morals formerly assumed that the foundation 
of morality lay in a form of selfishness; but more recently 
in the * Greatest Happiness ’ principle. 

33. sb. 

1. A thing of derived character ; a thing flow- 
ing, proceeding, or originating from another. 

x5p3 Nashe Christ's T. 81 b, The third dcriuatiue of 
Dehcacie, is sloth. 1611 Shahs. Wint. T. m. ii. 45 Honor, 
'Tis a deriuatiue from me to mine, And onely that I stand 
for.^ x6z5 Darcic Annates p vb, Vnskilfulnesse and her 
deriuatiues, Doubt and Falsity. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1 677} 303 The Arabick . . Howbeir, ’tis no original, but 
a derivative from the Hebrew. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 
52 Subordinate daemons, which they supposed to be emana- ■ 
tions'and derivatives from their chief Deity. 1865 Mozley 
Mirac. v. 98 Testimony is thus reduced to a mere derivative 
of experience. 

2. Gram. A word derived from another by some 
process of word-formation ; any word which is not 
a primitive word or root. 

1530 Palsgr. 74 Of pronownes some be primitives, some 
he derivatives. 1612 Brinsley Lud . Lit. xxi. (1627) 247 
Some marke would be given under every derivative in each 
roote. _ a 1637 13 . Jonson Eng Grant. Wks. (Rtldg.) 768/2 
In derivatives, or compounds of the sharp e . . as agreeing, 
of agree. 1755 Johnson Pref. to Diet. § 20 The derivatives 
I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy some- 
times needless. _ 1862 Burton Bh. Hunter (1863) 2 The use 
of a Greek derivative gives norice that you are scientific. 
2868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi ii. (1870) 55 When we turn 
from Argos to its derivative Argeioi we find [etc.]. 

3. Math. A function derived from another ; spec. 
a differential coefficient. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 456 Derivatives of the third Sort 
. . are next to be exhibited. 1846 Cayley Wks. 1 . 95 The 
derivative of any number of the derivatives of one or more 
functions . . is itself a derivative of the original functions. 
x88t Maxwell Elecir. Magn. 1 . 8 The first derivatives of 
a continuous function may be discontinuous. 

4. Mus. a. A chord derived from a fundamental 
chord, esp. by inversion, b. ‘ The actual or sup- 
posed root or generator, from the harmonics of 
which a chord is derived * (Stainer & Barrett Did. 
Mils. Terms\ 

2828 Webster, Derivative. .In music, a chord not funda- 
mental. ^1872 Banister Music xi. (1877) 45 These chords, 
with- their mutations or inflexions, their inversions and 
their derivatives, .are all the chords used in music. 

5. Chcm. A compound obtained from another, 

e.g. by partial replacement. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chcm. I. 46 Amic acids .. can de- 
compose either^ as hydrates (derivatives of water', or as 
amides (derivatives of ammonia'. 1869 Phillips Vesuvius 
v. 152 Ferric oxide has been of late regarded as a derivative 
from ferric chloride. 2880 Act. 43-4 Viet. c. 24 § 130 The 
use of methylated spirits, or any derivative thereof, in the 
preparation of- .chloroform. 

6. Med . ' A method or agent that produces De- 

rivation (q.v., I c). 

1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 78 He had., found it useful as 
a derivative, removing, when worn on the head, obstinate 
chronic ophthalmia. 1858 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. III. 
11. 1170 External derivatives and exutories have been ad- 
vised for phthisis. 

Derivatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] in 
a derivative manner ; by derivation. 

C1630 RisdoN .Si/iv. Devon § 145 (iBro) 163 Derivatively 
from him is this game. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Kat. (1853] if. 
252 Fundamentals are of two sorts ; those essentially such. . 
and those derivatively fundamentals. 1837 Sir F. Pa lc rave 
Meixh, A- Friar Ded. (1844) 33 Thence jt was acquired, 
either primarily or derivatively, by the Chinese. 
Deri*vativeness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of bc ; ng derivative, 
i 658 Wilkins Real Char. Ii. i. § 4 * 3? Transcendental 
Relations of Quality at large . . Derivativeness. 1847 in 
Craig. 


t Derivator. Ohs. rare ~ 1 . [agent-n. from L. 
derivdre to Deuive.] =Deuiver. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 14 It may sound andsignifie well, 
or ill ; as the derivator pleases to fancy, or labours to allude. 

Derive (dfrarv), v. Forms: 5 dir-^ di-, dy- 
ryve, 5-6, deryve, 6 -ryfe. [a. F. dtfrive-r (12th 
c. in Littre = Pr., Sp. dcrivar , It. dertvare) , ad. L. 
derivdre to lead or draw off (water or liquid), to 
divert, derive (words), f. De- I. 2 + rivus brook, 
stream of water. 

There are 4^distinct verbs deriver in French. One of 
these, diriver OF. des river, to cause to overflow its banks, 
f. rive, L. rip a river-bank, possibly sometimes influenced 
earlier Eng. use (cf. senses 1 b and c). Diriver 3 to drift or 
drive, as a ship, with wind or current, to drift as a projectile 
(for earlier driver, from Eng. drive), has given Derivation 2 , 
Derivometer. Diriver to unrivet, is not represented in 
English.)] 

I. Transitive senses. 

+ 1 . To conduct (a stream of water or other fluid) 
from a source, reservoir, main stream, etc. to or 
into a channel, place, or destination ; to lead, 
draw, convey down a course or through a channel. 
Obs. or arch. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 96 To deryue, deriuarc. 1530 Palsgr. 
5x3/1, 1 deryve, or bringe one thynge out of another, as 
water is brought whan it is brought from the spring, je 
deriue. 1538 Leland / tin . V. 92 The Pittes be so set abowte 
with Canales that the Salte Water is facily derivid to every 
Mannes Howse.. 1555 Watreman Fardlc P'acions Pref. 10 
From them [springes] thei deriued into cities and Tounes, 
the pure freshe waters a greate dislaunce of. 1571 Digges 
Pantom. i. xvii. F, Ye may conclude that this water may be 
deriued thither, 1606 N. Baxter Man Created in Farr 

S. P. pas. / (1848) 238 And so through conduits, secretly 
contriu’d, Is blood to euerie humane part deriu’d. X632 
Sanderson Semi. II. 24 Little trenches, whereby .. hus- 
bandmen used to derive water from some fountain or cistern 
to the several parts of their gardens. 2696 Bi*. Patrick 
Comm. Exod. xii. (1697) 122 Water.. derived by Pipes from 
the River into Cisterns. 1805 W. Saunders Min. J Voters 197 
Mineral springs. .Externally used, either by immersing the 
whole body, or l>y deriving a stream to some particular part. 

t b. with various constructions, and adverbial extensions. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum 0/ Diuinitie Lviijb, Thy foun- 
taynes shall be deriued, & the ryuers shall runne into the 
streetes. 15942 nd Rep. Dr. AYnq///r in Thoms Prose Rom. 
(1858) III. 334 Danuby is derived in two arms, which, .meet 
at length again in the same channel. 1633 Br. Hall Hard 
Texts, N. T. ^ 411 Cyrus .. drained the channel! of Eu- 
phrates and derived the streames the other way. 1650 Fuller 
PisgaJt iv. iii. 48 The pillar conducting them such by-ways, 
in levels or declivity of vales . . where the water had a con- 
venience to be derived after them, a 3723 Sir C. Wren in 
L. Phillimore Family ff Times (1881) App. iii. 343 They de- 
riv’d the River when it rose, all over the Flat of the Delta. 
1800 E. Darwin Phy to login 417 In some parts . . where rice 
is cultivated, they are said not to derive the water on it, till 
it is in flower. 

+ c. rejl. To flow (in, into, through channels): 
(Chiefly Jig.) Obs. 

1624 Donne^SVav//. cxiii. IV. 576 From all Eternity he de- 
rived himself into 3 Persons, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 
iv. (1821) 430 When God made the world, he did not . . leave 
it alone to subsist by itself . . but he derived himself through 
the whole creation, a x66i Fuller Worthies (3840) III. 120 
The stream of her charity . . found other channels therein to 
derive itsetf. 

+ 2 . To cause (water, etc.) to flow away; to 
draw off, carry off, divert the course of ; spec, in 
Med., cf. Derivation i c. Obs. 

1598 Stow Surv. vii. (1603) 29 Intending to haue deriued 
th e ri uer of Tha mes.. to haue flowed about it. x6ox Holland 
Pliny I. 544 To water them, or to deriue & diuert water 
from them. Ibid. II. 469 To lade out the water that riseth 
vpon the workemen, for feare it thoke vp the pits ; for to 
preuent which inconuenience, they deriue it by other drains. 
1656 Ridgley Pract . Physick 37 The matter must be de- 
rived and voided from tne heaa. 2692 Ray Dissol. World 
iii. (1732) 37 Water the which to derive and rid away. 1771 

T. Percival Ess. Med. Expcr. (1777) I. 220 They derive 
the febrile matter from the brain, and assist, .the other dis- 
charges. 

+ 3 . To earn', lead, extend (a watercourse, 
canal, or channel of any kind). Obs. 

c 1534 tr. Pol . Verg. Eng. Hist.(C amden 1844) II. 20 After- 
ward, deriving a trenche from fort to fort, he environed the 
towne, and . . beganne to annoy the same. x6oo J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa 11. 113 So soone as the said water-conduct was 
derived unto the towne, be caused it to be divided, and 
sent into sundry places. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 16 Media, 
where the Channels begin, that are deriued out of the Riuer 
Tygris. 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) JH. xnt. 333 From 
this stream, .an infinity of canals are derived. 

+ b. To extend by branches or ramifications ; to 
divide by branching, lit. and fig. 

as 97 Ha rington in Nugx Antiq. (3804) I. 3S8 It may be 
derived into three kyndes. a 2631 Donxe Serin, c. IV. 322 
Rooted in some one beloved Sin but derived into infinite 
branches of temptation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ef<. 
111. xxv. 174 At the other end, by two branches [it] deriveth 
it selfe into the Lunges. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 
ii. 65 Other ramifications of this ttervus inlercoslalis are 
derived into the Chest and Diafhragma. [Cf. 2760 in 4.] 

+ 4 . transf. and fig. To convey from one (treated 
as a source) to another, as by transmission, descent, 
etc. ,* to transmit, impart, communicate, pass on, 
hand on. Const, to, into , unto, rarely upon the 
recipient. Obs. ox arch, {rare after 1750). 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 22 6 This power, of 
byndyng & losynge of synne, is denuyed from the apostles 
to y* mynystres of Christes chirche. 2547 Hooper Declar. 


Christy i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 15 The sin of Adam . , was de- 
rived into all his posterity. 2564 Brief Exam. B iv. The 
maner of prophesying . . was dcryued out of the Sinagoges. 
into our Churches. 2593 Bilson Govt. Chris? s Ch . 6 From 
him God lineally derived it unto Abraham. 2607 Dekker 
Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 83, I will Deriue the 
Crowne vnto your Daughters head. 2647 Clarendon 
Hist.Reb. v. (1702) I. 549 His Name would be derived to 
Posterity, as the Preserver of his Country. 2652-3 Jer. 
Taylor Scrm.for _I'V<rrEp. Ded., That this Book is derived 
upon your Lordship almost in the nature of a legacy from 
her. a :66x Fuller Worthies (1840) I. sc8 Parents . . rich 
enough to derive unto him the hereditary infirmity of the 
gout. 2681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III.124 Jesus .. 
when he ascended .. derived that divine Spirit upon his 
Apostles. 1699 Burnet 39 A rt. xxxii. (1700) 556 The High- 
Priest . . was to marry, and he derived to Ins dependents 
that Sacred Office. 1760 Law Spir. Prayer 1. 38 The life 
of (he vine must be really derived into the branches. 1835 
Paul Antia . Greece 1. it. xi. § 2 A festival first instituted at 
Athens, and from thence derived to the rest of the Ionians. 
2848 Hampden Bampt. Led. (ed. 3) 384 The definition of 
Predestination, as given in the Scholastic writers, and from 
them derived to modern Theology. 

tb. To hand doxvit {esp. by descent). Obs. 

2562 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 86 What their fathers . . 
Have with great fame derived down to them. 112646 J. 
Gregory Terrestrial Globe {1650) 268 The Turkish Histories 
are not so completely derived down to us as to Describe the 
Territories by Longitude or Latitude. 2682-6 J. Scott Chr. 
Lrfe{ij4j) III. 402 Another evident Instanceof the ApostJes 
deriving down their Apostolick Authority. 2828 Southey 
in Q. Rev. XXXVII. 208 The hatred of popery., which has 
. . been derived down from father to son. 


+ c. rejl. To pass fly descent or transmission. 

159 7 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 43 This Imperial! Crowne, 
Which (as immediate from thy Place and Blood) Deriues it 
selfe to me. 2654 tr. Scudeiys Curia Pol. 126 Which Con- 
ditions did not (with his succession' derive themselves on 
me. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist, vn, i. § 35 The Womens dis- 
cords derived themselves into their husbands hearts. 2678 
J. PuiLLirs Tavernier’s Trav., Persia v. iv. 206 The 
jealousie of the Kings of Persia . . derives itself to all his 
Subjects, who will not permit their women to be seen. 

+ 5. trans. To cause to come ; to draw, bring, 
turn, direct ; to bring down. Obs. 

a. Const, to, unto, into. 

r 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 2846) I. 102 
Then Honorius, retaininge the Brittishe armie, did againe 
derive and traine the llande tg the empire. x6ox Shahs. 
All's Well v. iii. 265 Things which would deriue me ill 
will to speake of. 2623 — Hett. VIII. 11, iv. 32 What 
Friend of mine That had to him deriu’d your Anger, did 
I Continue in my Liking. 2647 Clarendon Hist . Reb. n . 
(1702) I. 270 Men .. looked upon him, as one, who could 
derive the King’s Pleasure to them. ^ 2678 Houbes Decant. 
vii ; 75 The force of the Sun-beams is derived almost to a 
point by a Burning-glass. 2772 Fletcher Appeal Wks. 
3795 I- 76 Those who derive putrefaction into their bones, 
for the momentary gratification of a shameful appetite. 1774 
T. Jefferson Autob/og. App. Wks. 2859 I. 244 To undergo 
the great inconvenience that will be derived to them from 
stopping all imports whatever from Great Britain. 

b. Const, on, upon. 

2621 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xvi. (1632) 852 Hereby he 
deriued vpon his enemy all the enuie of the people. 2672 
7 . Davies Sibylls 11. ii. 87 The first Persecution was raised 
by Nero, to derive upon the innocent Christians the Indig- 
nation of the Romanes. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 65 
Such Apostacy derives a double Dishonour upon Religion. 
2741 RiCHARDSOtt / , rt;/ir/(tr(i824)I.Jx.245Such an example, 
as will derive upon you the ill-will and censure of other 
ladies. 2808 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 224 They 
would derive on themselves a solid glory. 


6. To draw, fetch, get, gain, obtain (a thing from 
a source). Const from , rarely + out of. 

i£6r T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtycr (2577) E v b, 
Deriuing them [newe wordes] featly from the Latins, as 
yg Latins, in old time, deriued from the Grecians. 2582 
Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. Pref. (2586) A v|j,^ If one 
chance to derive anie word from the Latirie, which is insolent 
to their cares .. they forthwith make a jest at it, and terme 
it an Inkhome terme. 2506 Shahs. Merch. V. 11. ix. 42 
O that estates, degrees, anti offices, Were not dcriu’d cor- 
ruptly. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hum. it. v, Honour- 
able worship, let me deriue a small piece of siluer from you. 
2665 Si rT. Herbert Trav. (1677) 140 The Bomans .. led 
Horses in honour of the Sun, a custom^ derived frorn the 
Persians. 2667 Milton P.L. ix. 837 Sciential sap, deriv’d 
From Nectar, drink of Gods. 2751 Harris Hermes Wks. 
(1843) 234 If all minds have them [their ideas] derived, they 
must be derived from something, which is itself not in via. 
2781 Gibbon Dect. 4 F. II. 32 The power of the prxfect 
of Italy was not confined to the country from whence h®“ e ’ 
rived his title. 2822 B. Cornwall M/sc. Poems, Headland 
Bay Panama, And Cheops hath derived eternal fame be- 
cause he made his tomb a place of pride. 2856 F p.oudl ms . 
Eng. (1858) I. iii. 239 The archbbhop • • derived no Pl rv £^ 
advantage from his courts. 2878 Huxley Phystogr, jot 
solid matter derived from the waste of the land. 

b. Const, with from and to. rare. . , 

i 77 i Golds,,. Hut. Eng. 1 . =04 A kins. 
ness of whose title they might dense 
1785 Pai.lv jlfor. Phiiet. (.8.8) II.4<>4 
tage which can be derivea to population . , .. . 
ference of law. 1844 Llvca.o « dew ri 

191 From his labours, the most valuable be 
to his countrymen. . . _ ^ . 

C. To derive (ancestry, origin, pcdigtce, etc., , 
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6. eibsol. or intr. 

1632 Quarles Div. Fancies Bed., That like the painful 
Kec, I may derive From sundry FJow’rs to store in)' slender 
Hive- 1649 in Def. Rights Uttrr. Oxford (1690) 25 Erected 
by the city and those who derive from their title. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 39 The grantee whom 
he derives from. 

e. Chcm. To obtain (a compound) from another, 
as by partial replacement. 

1868 'Watts Did. Chew. V. 554 This compound, derived 
from ethylsulphurous acid by substitution of Cl for HO. ^ 

7. To obtain by some process of reasoning, in- 
ference or deduction ; to gather, deduce. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 75 Loke what ye snye ; lobe it 
be deryfyde Frome perfyt reason well cxemplyfyde- 3624 
X. Be Lvwne Du Moulin ' s Lcgik 89 Rules to live well, 
derived from nature. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. 11. xiv. § 4 
Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflections on 
the train of the ideas they observe to succeed one another 
in their own understandings. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 
203 F 7 In age, we derive little from retrospect but hopeless 
sorrow. 3874 Gref.n Short Hist. vii. § 7. 426 It is difficult 
. . to derive any knowledge of Shabspere's inner history from 
the Sonnets. 1875 JowETT/’Az/i?(ed. 2) IV. 269 Thenigher 
truths of philosophy and religion .. are derived from ex- 
perience, 

8. refl. To arise, spring, come from something 
as its source ; to take its origin front . 

j 65 z Stillingfl. Ortg.Saer. 11. it. § 9 Sent from whom he 
derived himself, was one of the persons who escaped it in 
the Ark. 1665 Sir T. Herijert i ran. (1677) 127 Sheruz then 
probably derives it .self from Sherab, which in the Pereian 
Tongue signifies a Grape. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. it. i. § 2 
Experience ; in that all our Knowledge is founded, and from 
that i t ultimately derives itself. 1734 tr. Rollins A nc. II ist . 
(2827) I, 215 Hence comedy derives it>elf. 2833 Lamb £ 7 /* 
Ser, 11. xxiv. (18651 404 If the abstinence from evil ..is to 
derive itself from no higher principle. 

9. fassivc. To be drawn or descended ; to take 
its origin or source ; to spring, come from (rarely 
■f of font of). 

<■3386 Chaucer Kut.'s T. 2180 (Ellesm. & Camb. MSS.) 
Coimcrtynge al vn to his propre Welle (from which it is 
dirryued sooth to telle. 2530 Palsgr. 513/f Hislynageis 
deryved out of the house of Melysyri. 1610 Gvill ist 
Heraldry 11. vi. (1611) 58 A Couple-close is a subordinate 
charge denned from a cheuron. 170 r De For Free-born 
Eng. 11 A Race uncertain and unev n, Deriv'd from all the 
Nations under Hcav'n. 2737 WfftSTOV Josephus' An tig. 
mu. xiii. § 5 They also reviled him, as derived from a captive. 
1892 Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng. 6 No European popu- 
lation now existing which is not derived from many races. 

b. spec. Of a, word : To arise or be formed by 
some process of word-formation from (some more 
primitive or earlier word). 

2567 Mah.lt Gr, Forest 60 A run do, sayth he. is deriued out 
of the Adiectiue Aridum, for that it so spedity drieth and 
withereth. 2596 Spensf.r State /ret. wks. (Globe) 639/2 
Stirrops. .being derived of the old English woord sty, which 
is, togett up. 1676 Port Royal Art of Sf caking it From 
one single Word many others are derived, as is obvious in 
the Dictionaries of such languages as we know. 1751 
Wesley irks. I1872) XIV. 48 A Participle is an Adjective 
derived of a Verb. 3791 Gent l. Mag. 27/x The word 
Tontine is only a cant word, derived from the name of an 
Italian projector. 1882 Skeat Etynt. Diet. 150/2 From this 
O.F. dars is also derived the Breton darz, a dace. 

10. traits. To trace or show the derivation, 
origin, or pedigree of ; to show (a thing) to pro- 
ceed, is>ue, or come from ; to trace the origination of 
(anything) from its source; also, more loosely, to 
declare, assert, or state a tiring to be derived from. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestagcso 4 Some derive the originall 
of this Count Hcnrie from Hungarie, others from Aragon, 
and from other places. 1604 Meeting of Gallants 4 Bastard 
..Thou knouest I can deriue thee. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef. vi. ix.321 The observations of Albuquerque, .de- 
rive this red rt esse from the colour of the sand and argillous 
earth at the bottoine. 266* Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. iv. 

§ * > I*ron!ctheus(from whom the Greeks derived themselves*. 
1683 Brit. Sfec. 38 From whence Sir Edward Cook derives 
the /-a «' of Emdand at this day for burning those Women 
who kill their Husbands. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvit. 
iti, An action which malice itself could not have derived 
from an evil motive. 1B74 Dawson AVi///rr 4- Bible 202 
These men derive all religion from myths. 

b. spec. To trace the origin of (a word) from 
etymological source ; to establish or show 
the derivation ol ; also, less correctly, to offer a 
conjectural derivation for (a word). 

1559^'. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 1E6 Africa. .Festus 
vujh it came of the qtialttie of ih* Acre .. deriving it of 
v^auij.as who should say, that iv, without horrour 

of cojdenes. 1680 H. Doowi.ll Tuv Lett. A dr ice (1691) 
207 This., way of deriving unknown word*. to their primi- 
tivc Originals. 2755 Johnson Pref. to Diet. $ 75 That 
etymologist. ,_w ho can seriously derive dream from drama, 
lsrcau'e life is n ilrnma, and a drama is n stream. 1852 
Trench Stud. It’cnfs \ I*, (ed. 13) 264 He derives the name 
of the peacock from the peak or tuft of pointed feathers on 
its he id- 2 884 A', it (), 6th Ser. IX. 707, I should l>e much 
obliged if any of your readers could help me in deriving the 
name of the tillage of AHonby, in Cumberland. 

II. Intransitive senses (arising out of reflexive 

uses in I A. 

11. T o flow, spring, issue, emanate, come, nri<c, 
originate, have its derivation from, rarely out of 
a source'*, 

r*j$$ Cm ret r Knt.'s T. i'Klle<m. MS.' Wcl may 
rn-Ti know* but it W a f.x»l That entry \kM dirryuetn 
fr »m hi% ho**]. 1634-5 Her tfiTtiv 7 Vjfr.( 1844* 65 A mighty 
rrstv.ue derives out of the excise paid for l*er anil 
vmc. 1&49 R •nndt /VrV. Died. 11650) f- We all dcrite 


from him. 1684 Scandcrhtg Rear.-, i. 3 To understand 
the Family he derives from. 2705 I)r. Fou Jure Dtv. v. n 
The Right to rule derives from those that gave, And no 
Men can convey more Power than that they have. 2768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852)11. 32 Happiness, which does not 
derive from any single source. 3803 Syd. Smith JPks. (1859) 
2. 54/2 In the third class, nobility derives from the person, 
and not from the estate. 1850 * 1 ennyson In Mem. lv. 3* 
1863 Kr.vcLAKE Crimea 21 . 74 There was an authority not 
deriving from the Queen or the Parliament. 

12 . To proceed, descend, pass on, come [to a 
receiver, receptacle, etc.). 

2559 Morwyng Evonym. Pref., The study of this Art. .de- 
rived unto the Remains and Grebes somewhat late. 2647 
Jer, Taylor Lib. Proph. xv. 212 If the Church meddles 
with them when they doc not derive into ill life. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. 1 . 1. 1 Thales.. Who first introduc’d 
Naturall and Mathematical! Learning into Greece, from 
whence it derived into us. 2768 Woman of Honor III. 130 
Al! that is the most excellent, in our .. laws, derives to us 
from thoce very, .savages. 2858 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 11 . 
16 Puritanism., derives to this country directly from Geneva. 

13 . Of a word : To originate, come as a derivative 
( from its root or primitive). 

3794 Mrs. Piozzj Synon. I. 90 Indignant meantime de- 
rives from a higher stock. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rez\ 

II. 632 Upholsterer is declared against as a ^corruption. 
Whence does it derive? 2866 J. B. Rose I'irg. Eel. «$• 
Geo/g. 254 The words Coruns and Encomium derive thence. 

Hence Deri wing vbl. sb. 

2607 Hir.RON tCks. I. 420 Whosoeuer is a man by the 
propagation cf Adams nature, the same is also a sinner by 
the deriuing ouer of his corruption. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 276 
(R.) For our experiments are onely such as do ever ascend 
a degree to the deriving of causes and extracting of axiomes. 

Derived (clirsi’vd), ppl. a. [f. Derive v. + 
-ED 1 .] Drawn, obtained, descended, or deduced 
from a source ; see the verb. 

2590 Shaks. Hints. N. 1. i. 99, I am my Lord, as well de- 
rat'd as lie, As well possest. 1638 Heywood li’isc Woman 

III. Wks. 1874 V. 313 A gentleman, and well deriv'd. 2662 
Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 157 Words add phrases, whose 
pithyness and copiousness, none in derived, .languages can 
match. i£68 Wilkins Real Char. 353 Derived Adverbs are 
capable of Inflexion by degrees of Comparison, 1882 Nature 
No. 615. 352 The derived albumins noted as acid-albumins. 

b. Derived function {Plat hi) : a differential co- 
efficient (see Coefficient 2 c). 

3873 B. Williamson Dijf. Calc. (ed. 2) i. § 6 note, The 
method of derived functions was introduced by Lagrange.. 

C. Derived circuity current [Elect ri) ; a circuit 
or current in part of which a second conductor is 
introduced so as to produce a derivation ; a shunt ; 
so derived condttclor. 

2882 Syd. St>c. Lex. s.v. Current , Derived currenty the 
current obtained in a circuit made by the addition of a 
second conducting wire. 2893 Munro 4- Jamieson s Pocket 
Ilk. Elect r. Form . (ed. 9) i Currents and Derived Circuits) 
A current splits among derived circuits in proportion to their 
conductivities. 

Derivedly (dfiraPvedli), adv. [f. prec. + -lv 2.] 
In a derived way, by derivation. 

2621 Arciiooi.d Beauty Holiness 8 Men are holy derivedly, 
and by participation from God. a 2641 Br. Mountagu A cts 
fy- Mon. (2642) 54 By nature, derivedly from Adam. 

t Deriwement. Ohs. rare. [f. Dekive v. + 
-meet.] The fact of deriving ; derivation ; cotter ; 
that which is derived. 

*593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. Pref. 6 Much Icsse ante 
deriuement from them. 3654 W. Mountaguk Devout Ess. 
11. iv. § 4. 77, I offer these derivements from these subjects, 
to raise our affections upward. 

Deriver (d/rarvoi). [f. Derive v. + -erL] One 
that derives. 

x5t3 T. Millies Treat. Anc. 4- Mod. Times 21/2 The 
Children that came from Parents of such rich perfection., 
must needs resemble their first Denvers. 1653 Ashwf.ll 
Fides Apost. 197 Such a Conveyance will argue the 
Church only for the Denver, .not the Originall Composer of 
the Creed. 0x716 South Scrrn. II. v», iR.), Not only 
a partner of other men’s sins, but also a deriver of the whole 
entire guilt of them to himself. 

t Derivometer. Ohs. [a. F. den vomit re, f. 
di river to drift (see Derivation-) + -(o) metei:.] 
An instrument invented to show a ship's lee- way. 

184* Mech, Mag. XXXVII. 84 Another invention of M. 
Clement's, which he calls a Derivometer, is an instrument 
to. a-scertain a ship's leeway. .When at anchor, the instrument 
will show dearly the direction of xhe currents. 

Derk(o» -ly, etc., obs. ff. Dark, -ly, etc. 
Derling, -lyng, obs. forms of Darling. 

Derm (claim). Aunt. [mod. f. Gr. Sipjsa skin; 
cf. F. derttte (1611 Cotgr.), mod.L. derma (Parc 
r / 55 °)-] The layer of tissue (chiefly connective 
tissue) lying beneath the epidermis, and forming 
the general integument of the organs ; the true 
skin or coriitm. 

1835-6 Todd Cyel. Anat. I. The derm or coriunt.. 
which.. protects all the other parts of the skin. 1861 Holme 
tr. Mtv/ut’u-Tarsdon il vi. i. 317 The vesicle is beneath the 
derm or cutis, ^ 2880 Oku Si.wru.kn Med. Chirttrg. Trans. 
LX III. 4 Projections of the derm into the epidermis, having 
the appearance of distorted papilla;. 

b. Comb, derm-skeleton ; sec Dkumoskeleton. 
1 ] Derma (d 5 *jma\ Atnf. [mod.L. : sec prec.] 
*=» prcc. 

1705 in PiuLLirsted. Kernry>. 2727-51 Chamrf.rs Cyd. s.v., 
ilie«!errna consist of tiso jLirts; the corpus ret icn tare, and 
papilLt pyramiilales. 1846 Patti p son /.not. 42 TTie word 
‘derma*, a coat or covering. 1875 II. Walton Dis. Eye 137 


A little slough or core of mortified cutaneous tissue, a portlets 
of the substance of the derma. 

Uerrnad (<15-jmad), adv. [f. Gr. itpfm skin t- 
,-ad suffix applied ill the sense ‘toward’, ‘-ward’.] 
Toward the skin or outer integument. 

2833 * n Dr. J. Barclay New Anatomical NeianeL 
2851-60 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Derm ad . . towards the Aik 
2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dermad, an adverbial term applied 
by Dr. Barclay to signify towards the Dermal as/ ret, 
Dermahagmnl, bad form of Debuo% 
Dermal (dSumal), a. [f. Derm, Derm\+-al 
(N ot on Or. analogies : the Gr. adj. is 5 rj>/utTi«w.)] 

1. Anat. Pertaining 1o the skin or outer int^c- 
ment in general ; cutaneous. Rarely in restricted 
sense. Pertaining to the derma or true skin, 25 
opposed to epidermal. 

Dermal muscle, a cutaneous or subcutaneous muscle, or? 
attached to or acting upon the skin: dermal sktldcn =: 
Dermo-skeleton. 

1803 in Dr. J. Barclay A r c?v Anatomical New cud, 
2828 in Webster. 2841 G. Pilcher in Dufton Deafness u 
The dermal membrane of the meatus auditorius. iMr J. K. 
Greene Man.Anim. Kiugd., Cedent. 136 An inner or deriral 
layer in immediate contact with the muscular substance. 
1872 Darwin Emotions iv. 05 Hairs, feathers, and other 
dermal appendages. 3875 H ; C. Wood Thetvf. (1879)164 
Producing intense dermal irritation. 1878 Bell tr. Cega:- 
bauds Comp. Anat. 493 The dermnl muscles are of great 
functional importance in the Ophidii, as they produce a 
movement of the scales, which is of use in locomotion. 
Ibid., The dermal musculature is more highly developed 
in the Mammalia. 

2. Dot. Of or belonging to the epidermis, epi- 
dermal. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 19 The dermal membrane, or outer 
skin. 1884 Bower & Scott De Baty's Phaner. 135 Italic* 
of a nature similar to the secretions of the dermal glands., 
such as mucilage, and gum, resin, ethereal oils. 

BermaTgia. Doth. = Deiimatalgia. 

2842 Braithwaite Retrospect Hied. V. 104 Dermalgi* of 
the skin of the pelvis. 1866 A. Flint Print. Med. (18S01 803 
Neuralgia. .limited to the skin, .has been called dernialgia. 
+ Dermariogy. Obs. ~ Dermatology. 

2819 in Pantologia. 

Dermaneural, bad form of Dermo-, 

IJ Dermaptera (dsjmrc'ptera), sb. pU F.ntm . 
[mod. f. Gr. tiippa skin, hide, leather + 1 ntp&r 
wing; in mod.F. dermapfirc : cf. Gr. 
having membranous wings.] 

An order of orthopterous insects, comprising the 
Earwigs. Hence Dermn’pteran a., belonging to 
the Dermaptera ; sb. one of the Dermaptera ; Per- 
ma*pterous «., belonging to the Dermaptera. 

1835 Kirby Ilab. f,- Inst. Aniui. II.xx.3i8The BernwpUra 
(Earwigs) have two elytra and two wings' of memwan* 
folded longitudinally. 2830 Westwood Mod. U<\n\U 
Insects 406 Raised them to the rank of a distinct order ta 
which tlie name of Dermaptera was misapplied. 

Deimat-, dexmato-, combining stem of Gr. 
SCp/ia, dippar- skill, hide, leather (e.g. Gr. ltpp“ n [ 
cj>upos clothed in skins) entering into minicroc, 
technical terms, as UDermata'lgia Path., neuralgia 
or pain of the skin. Do rmatin jt/w., a variet) 
of liydropliite, forming nn olive-green crest on 
serpentine (1832 Shepherd A/ill. 214). Dermntln* 
(da'imntin), a. [Gr. Stppanvus of skin, Jcatocni^ 
= Deiimatic (Craig 1 84?). De-rmatine name 
of an artificial substitute for. leather, gutta-percha, 
etc. || Dermati tiB, inflammation of the Jk»- 
Dorjnatobra’nchia : sccDeumo-. Do rmatogea 
Idol , [-gen 1], the primordial cellular Inver m 
embryo plant, from which the epidermis ts ve\t- 
loped. Doramto'gTaphy [-OIIAI’IIV], tlescnptron 
of the skin. Dermatol Chcm. (sec quot.). "J 1 " 
mato logy [-logv], the branch of science vhic. 
treats of the skin, its natuie, qualities, diseases, 
etc.; hence Dermatolo-gicaln., DermatologJ • 
|| Dermato’Iysls [Aumr loosening], a relaxed si ' 
jicndulous condition of the skin in the face, at* 
men, etc. || Dcrmatomy co'irls [pinj t fungus 
-osis], skin-disease caused by a vegetable i»ra« . 
such as ringworm. || Dermntonost* l” 1 
disease], skin-disease. DerrmatopatholojfT, • 
pathology of the skin, the subject of skiiwhsens.,- 
Dcrmato’patliy [iraSor suffering, affection], er - 
neons or skin-disease {Syd. Soc. fex.). f tt _ . 
tophono voice], ‘ a kinil of flexible s.c ^ 

scope, the two extremities of which are covere<'^. 
a tight membrane of thin india-rubber’ (-V* 
Lex.). Derniato 'phony, the use of the derm 
phone applied to the surface of the living ‘ ’ 

the observation of the sound i thus heard. V* 
tophyte « DciiJf a-ifhytc). Dcrmatopl* ] 

[aAnordr moulded, formed], 1 the remedying * 
defects by a plastic oiK-ration ' {Syd. Sec. /• ■ 
Dcnnato'ptero IJeiimaiteiia. DeTma ] ■ V 
‘skin vision’, sensitiveness of the animal s' . 
light. Dormato'ptio a. Zed. [in** ® 
sight], having the skin sensitive to light, I n- « 
‘skin vision . || Dermatorrhca'a [t°{ a * 

morbidly incrcasctl secretion from the skin. 1 
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matoaclero’sls [ffKKrjpatffts hardening], hardening 
or induration of the skin ; sclerodermia. || Ber- 
mato-sis [-osts], the formation of bony plates or 
scales in the skin ; also a skin-disease (Syd. Soc . 
Lex.). Bermato-skeTeton = Dermo- -{skeleton). 
Bermato'tomy = Dekm 0 -(iomy). (| Bermatozo'a 

[fwov animal], animal, parasites of the skin ; hence 
|| Bermatozoono'sis, skin-disease caused by animal 
parasites. 

1851-60 Mayne Expos . Lex., Derviat algid . .neuralgia of 
the skin ; pain of the skin; dermatalgy. 1876 By bring 
Dis. Skin 510 Dermatnlgia is an affection characterized by 
pain having its seat solely in the ^kin .. unattended by 
structural change. Ibid. 60 Dermatitis, resulting from con- 
tinued exposure to a high temperature. 1882 Vines Sachs' 
Hot. 952 It is only In certain cases that the root-cap of 
Phanerogams Is derived from the dermatogen. 1851-60 
MaySK Expos. Lex., Dertnatography, term for a description 
of the skin. 1893 Brit. A fed. Jrtil. 1 Apr. 703/2 Dermatol 
is a yellow powder, insoluble in water and odourless; chemi- 
cally it is a subgaliate of bismuth. Ibid., Dermatol dusting 
powder, a preparation intended to serve as an appropriate 
application to moist or irritable conditions of the skin. 1891 
Times 14 Jan. 14/1 Read at the Dermatological Society ill 
Paris. 1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879)815 This eruption 
has . . been studied by a number of dermatologists. 1819 
Pantologia , Dermatology , a treatise on the skin. 1847 in 
Craig. 1851-60 in Mayne. 1876 Duhrjng Dis. Skin So 
Dermatology, rightly viewed, is but a department of general 
medicine. Ibid. 371 Dermatolysis consists of a more or less 
circumscribed hypertrophy of the cutaneous structures, .and 
a tendency to hang in folds. 1883 Nature 22 Feb. 309/2 
Experiments with regard to the * skin-vision * of animals .. 
of the earthworm, as representing the eyeless (or ‘derma* 
toptic ’) lower animals, and the Triton as representative of 
the higher t* ophthalmoptic ’» eyed animals. x 865 Facge tr. 
Itebra's D'ts. Skin I. ii. 33 Dermatoses . . have long been 
divided, in reference to their etiology, into the symptomatic 
..and into the idiopathic. 

Dermatic (tlsjiiurtik), a. [ad. Gr. fopnariK-os, 
f. Sippa(T- skin : see -I c.] Of or pertaining to the 
skin ; dermal, cutaneous. 

1847 in Craig. 1883 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Dermatoid (daumatoid), a. [f. Gr. Sfppar- 
skin : see -oid. Cf. Gr. hipparaSrj^ contr. for 
*5f/y«iTo-ci5i7?.] Like or resembling skin, skin- 
like ; = Deioioii). 

,851-60 in Mayne Ex^os. Lex. 1857 Dunguson Med. 
Lex. 288 Dermatoid .. that which is similar to the skin. 

II Dermestes (dajme'sti'z). Entom. [irreg. f. 
Gr. Uppa skin, leather + toB’teiv to eat.] A genus 
of beetles (the type of the family Dcrmcstidm), the 
larva- of which arc very destructive to leather and 
other animal substances. Hence Dcrme'stid a., 
belonging to the family Dertncstidx ; si. a member 
of this family ; Dermo stoid a., resembling the 
genus Dermestes ; belonging to the Dermcstidiv. 

1802 Bingley Attim. Biog. (1813) III. in When touched, 
these insects counterfeit death ; but they do not contract 
their leg*, in the manner of the Dermestes, and some other 
Beetles. 

Dermic (d§\umk\ a. [mod. f. Derm or Gr. 
Sf pna + -IC: cf. F. dermique (Littre):] Of or re- 
lating to the skin ; dermatic, dermal. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 388 The dermic 
system becomes fully developed in all its parts. 1857 Dun* 
cljson Med. Lex. 288 Dermic, .relating to the skip. 

‘ 1! Dermis (do'jmis). Anat. [mod.L. deriv. of 
Gr. Zippo. skin, on analogy of ImSfppts epidermis .] 
The true skin ; = Derm. 

1830 R. Knox Biel an! s Anat. 142 The Dermis, Coriurn , 
or Cutis vera , ,is a , fibro-cellular membrane, which forms the 
deeper and principal lamina of the skin, and of itself con* 
stitutes almost its whole thickness. 2878 T. Bryant Bract . 
Surg. I. 172 The subjacent dermis appears of a rose colour. 

Dermi'tia — dermatitis ; sec Derm at-. 
Dermo-, repr. Gr. Ztppo-, shortened combining 
form of Zlpp a, Zlppar-, skin, etc. (as in Seppoirrcpos 
having membranous wings), used in numerous 
modern^ formations, as BermobrancMa (doimor 
brargkia), -brancMata Zool. [IIkanchia ; in F., 
dcrmobrcmchcs\- a group of molluscs, having ex- 
ternal gills in the form of dorsal membranous tufts ; 
hence Bermobra'ncWate a. Bermoffa'stric a. 
[7 aorljp belly, stomach], pertaining to the skin and 
stomach, as in the d. canals, pores , which open 
both into the alimentary cavity and on the skin. 
Dermo’jyrapliy = Deumatographv. Berxno- 
hmmal (-hrmal) a. [H<emal], pertaining to the 
skin of the hmmal or ventral aspect of the body; 
applied by Owen to the ventral fin rays of fishes, 
in their relation to the htemal arch. Dermohra mia, 
hypermmia or congestion of the skin. Bermolm*- 
meral a. [Humeral], pertaining to the skin and 
humerus, as in the d. muscle by which in some 
animals the humerus is indirectly attached, to the 
skin. Dermo -log-y, Dermomyco sis : see Der- 
MATO-. Dermomir scalar rr.,of skin and muscle. 
Dermoneu'ral a. [Neuual], pertaining to the skin 
of the neural or dorsal aspect of the body ; applied 
by Owen to the dorsal fin rays of fishes, in their 
relation to the neural arch. Bcrmo-o'sseous a, 
[Osseous], of the nature of bone developed in the 


skin or integument, pertaining to a dermo-skeleton, 
exoskeletal; so Dermo-o’ssify v., to ossify der- 
mally, form a dermo-skeleton ; Borcno-ossifica*- 
tion. Dermopa’thic, -o’pathy: see Dermato-. 
De*rmophyte {(pirrov plant), a parasitic vegetable 
growth in the skin; hence Darmopliy'tlc a. 
II Bermo’ptera^/. Zool. [Gr. Z(ppoirT€po?, f. irrcpov 
wing], a sub-order of Inseetivora, containing the 
Galcopilhecus or 'Flying Lemur of the Moluccas 
(from the extension of skin, which enables them to 
take flying leaps from tree to tree). Dermo'* 
pterous a ., having membranous wings (or fins). 
Dermopterygian a having membranous fins. 
Dermorhynchous a, [puyxo? snout, billl, having 
the bill covered by an epidermis, as in the duck. 
Dermoscle'rite [aftXrjpCs hard], a mass of calca- 
reous or siliceous spicules in the outer layer of the 
tissue of some Actinozoa. Derxnoske Teton, derm- 
skeleton, the external bony, shelly, crnstaceous, or 
coriaceous integument of many invertebrates and 
'some vertebrates (e.g. crabs, tortoises) ; the exo- 
skeleton ; hence Dermo ske’letal a. Dermo- 
te-nsor, a tensor muscle of the skin. Dermo*tomy 
[- Topia cutting], the anatomy or dissection of the 
skin. 

1878 Belt. tr. Gcgenbaur's Comp. Anal. 11 1 In the Pori* 
fera. .The number of these pore-canals (dermo-gastric pores', 
which have consequently a dermal and gastric orifice, is 
generally very great. 1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex. Dernto- 
graphy, Dcrmology, improperly used for Dermal egraphy. 
Dermatology. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Atiat. I. 171/2 Pores., 
which traverse directly the dermo-musculnr envelope. 1878 
BeI.l tr. Gcgenbaur's Comp. Anat . 36 Where the ccclom is 
present, the integument, with the muscles, forms a dermo- 
muscular tube. 1854 Owcn Skel. <5- Teeth (1855) 183 Both 
dermoneural and dermohsemal spines may present two 
structures. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 880/x The exterior 
of the body becomes hardened . . and forms . . the Dermo- 
skeleton. 1854 Owen Skel. Teeth (1855) 181 The bones of 
the dermoskeleton . . which constitute the complex skull of 
osseous fishes. 

Dermoid (davmokl), a. [mod. f. Gr. Slppa 
skin + -oid : in mod.F. dennoide. (Not on Gr. 
analogies: see Dermatoid.)] Resembling or of 
the nature of skin. (Sometimes loosely. Of or be- 
longing to the skin, dermal.) 

Dermoid cyst , * a sebaceous cyst having a wall with struc- 
ture like that of the skin ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Cyst). 

1818 Citron, in Ann. Beg. 460 Those nations who have the 
dermoid system highly coloured. 1872 Peaslee Ovur. 
Tumours 35 In the case of dermoid cysts, the more common 
contents are produced by the true skin, which constitutes a 
part or the whole of their internal surface. 1877 Burnett 
Ear 43 The skin of the canal is extended over the drum- 
head, forming its dermoid or outer layer. 

Dermoidal, a. [f. prec. + -AL.] - prec. 

1818 Chrott. in A tin. Beg. 458 The instantaneous pene- 
tration of the dermoidal system by the blood. 

F Dern, a. and sb. Obs. or arch. Forms : 1 dome, 
\VS. dierne, dyrne, 2 s.w. dyrne, 2-7 derne, 
2-3, 7 dearne, 3 deorne, Orm. dmrne, 3-4 durne, 
4-9 dern, (dial. darn). [OE. derne , dierne , dyrne 
— OS. demi, OFris. dern, hidden, secret, obscure, 
OHG. tarni lying hid:— OTeut. *damjo-i] 

A. adj. 

F 1 . Of actions, etc. : Done or proceeding in 
secret or in the dark ; kept concealed ; hence, dark, 
of evil or deceitful nature. Obs. 

Beenvulf 4342 (Thorpe) Swa sceal macs don, nealles inwit- 
net odrum bre$dan dyrnum crafte, c8$j K. /Elfred Gre- 
gory s Past. xiii. 78 Dylaes Sa smyltne>se Ses domes hinc 
jewemme [o 35 e] se dyrna [?'. r. dierna] ickt, o 35 e to hra.-d 
irre. c 1*20 Bestiary qo Old in hise sinnes derne. c 1250 
Gen. «$■ Ex. 1950 Vdas oor quiles gaf hem red, dat was fulfilt 
of derne sped, c 1300 Bcket 23 The Princes dorter. . lovede 
him in durne love, cx 386 Chaucer Millers T. 14 This 
clerk. .Of derne love he cowdc and of solas, c 1400 Desir. 
Troy 478 Dissyring full depely in her derne hert. CX460 
Tozvncley Afyx/. (Surtees) 310 Now bese unlokyn many dern 
dede. [a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary v. iv. in Hazl. 
Dodsl. XII. 311 [arvh.\ Hent him, for dern love, bent him.] 
F b. Of persons : Secret in purpose or action ; 
reserved, close ; lienee, underhand, sly, crafty. Obs. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 49O «Gr.) Dyrne deofles boda wearp 
hine on wyrmes lie. c 1205 Lay. 13604 Uortigerne J> e swike 
wes ful derne (1275 deorne]. a *300 Cursor AT. 7234 (Cott.) 
Traiturdern and priuetheif. ^1386 Chaucer Miller s 7 *.ixt 
Ye moste been ful deeme as in this cas. c 1400 Desir. Troy 
13625 Deruybt & derne, inyn awne dere cosyn, I graunt 
gouernanse of Jus grete yle. 

F 2 . Not made known, kept unrevealed or private ; 
not divulged. Obs. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 47 Da Fet wlfjeseah J >xt hit 
him na:s dyrne, heo com forht. C1200 Ormin 9236 Forr 
Crist wass 1 J»att time All unncuj> & all dxme. a 1225 
After. B. 154 God 1 his deme runes, & his heouenliche 
priuitez scheawede his leoue freond. c 1330 Assump. I trg. 
(BM. MS) 856 No man mai wite ne se What is pi derne 
priuete. c 1380 Wyclif U r ks. (iS8o> 353 Poule. .herd deme 
wordes of God. 

F b. Of a person : Treated as a confidant ; en- 
trusted with hidden matters ; privy. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6509 (Cott.) pis moyses was ful dem and 
dere To driven . . He taght him tabcls of J>e la*. 

F c. Phr. To hold \ keep (a thing) dent . Obs. _ 

r 1000 Ags. Ps. cxriii. [cxix.] 19 Ne do Jwi me d>Tne J>ine 
J>a deoran bebodu. 1508 Dunbar Tun Mari it I Tern. 450 


We dule for na euill deid, sa it be derne haldin. a 1575 
Ncnu Mercltnnde dyd Wife betray 175 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1. 
204 , 1 pray the . . As thou art my trewe weddyd fere, In thy 
chaumbcr thou woldest kepe me dern. 

3 . Of places, etc. : Secret, not generally known, 
private, arch. 

Becnvulf 4629 (Thorpe) Se guS-sceaSa . . hord eft xesceat, 
dryht-sele dyrnne. a xooo Eleue 1081 (Gr.)bcet Su funde, J»a 
Se in foldan gen deope bedolfen dierne sindon. c 1205 I.av. 
6750 pe king hin lette don in to ane deme [<r 1*75 deorne] 
bure. _ c 1314 Guy Want). (A.) 1289 On a dern stede he dede 
hem hide, a 1400-50 Alexander 4045 Darke in dennes vn- 
dire dounes ft in derne hoi is. 1584 Se. Acts Jas. VI 
(1814) 305 (J am 0 Gun pulder . . placeit . . within the voltis, 
laiche and darne paries and placeis thnirof. 1806 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. IV. 360 At the south-east corner is the 
darn, or private gate. 1814 Scott IVav. xii, That Davie 
Gellatly should meet them at the dern path.^ Ibid, xviii, 
There’s not a dern nook, or cove, or corri, in the whole 
country, that he’s not acquainted with. 

4 . Of places: Serving well to conceal, as lying 
out of the way, dark, etc.; hence, dark, sombic, 
solitary, wild, drear, arch. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 430 Fast on to Tay his busche* 
ment can he draw. In a dern woode that stellit thaim full 
law. 1508 Dunbar Tun Mari it Went. 242 7 'hai drank, and 
did away dule, vnder derne bewis. 1608 Shahs. Per. tit, 
Prol. 15 By many a dern and painful perch Of Pericles the 
careful search. .Is made. 1612 Shelton Qnix. m. xii. 1 . 240 
He searching Adventures blind Among these dearn Woods 
and Rocks. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. ill. Hi. xii, Sing 
we to these wast hills, dern, deaf, forlorn. 1674-91 Ray 
N. C. Words, Deafely , lonely, solitary, far from neighbors. 
Deartt , signifies the same, 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 96 
Mid wastes that dern and dreary Tie. 

5 . Dark, drear, dire. arch. 

1570 Levins Martip. 211/4 Dearne, dims. 1613 W. Leigh 
Drurnme Devot. 35 The light of Israel was put out for a 
rime, Queene Elizabeth died, a dearne day to England, had 
it not beene presently repnyred with as cleare a light from 
Scotland, loid. 39 Prognostications of our deame light. 
1650 B. Discollimininm 46 These derne, dreery, dire-full 
dayes conduhghill'd and uglified me into a dnrke dense 
lumpe. 1845 T. Cooper Purgat. Suicides (1877) 16 It was 
a crude excess Of all things dern and doleful, dark and drear. 
1856 Dobell Eng . in Time War, Evening Dream, The 
awful twilight dern and dun. 

F6. Deep, profound, intense, lit. andy^f. Obs. 

r 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3060 Hir cbyn full choice was the 
chekys benethe, With a dympull full derne, daynte to se. 
c 1500 Spir. Denied . in Halliw. Nugx Poet. 64 My myddelle 
wcundys they bene derne and depe, Ther ys no plaster that 
persyth aryght. 1594 IVarres 0/ Cyrus iN. ', Who, wounded 
with report of beauties pride, Unable to restraine his deme 
desire. 


B. sb. F 1 * A hidden thing ; a secret. Obs. 

a xooo Gttom. Vers. 2(Gr.) Nelle ic fe min dyrne ^csecTjan. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter 1 . 8 [li. 6] (Matz.) Derne of \>i wisdam 
Jrou opened unto me. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xliii. 23 God 
. .knawis all ]>e dem in oure hert. 

F 2 . Secrecy, concealment, privacy. Chiefly in 
dern , in secret. Obs. 

a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 608 Ich can nimen rr.us at berne, An 
ek at Chirche in pe derne. a 1300 Cursor M. 2935 (Cou.l 
Sister, to pe in dem i sat, J>ou seis J>e folk cr alla-wai. Ibid. 
21250 (Cott.) Marc, men sais, it wratte in dem. c 1420 Avow. 
Arth. lit, I am comun here loe In derne for to play. *508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Went. 9 , 1 drew in derne to the dyk to 
dirkin eftir myrthis. 

F 3 . A secret place ; a place of concealment. 

a 1340 Hampoi.e Psalter xxx. 25 J>ou sail hide paim in dern 
of pi face, c 1450 Hknryson Mor, Fab. 27 Unto ane derne 
for dread hee him addresL, c 1500 Leaucs true Love |W. de 
W.\ To a derne I me droughe Her wyll to knowe. 

F 4 . Darkness. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Ballot our Lady 3 Haile, sterne superne 
. . Lucerne in derne. 15 . . Bannatyne Poems{ 1770) 98 (Jam.) 
My dule in dern, bot gir thow dill, Doutless bot dreid I dd. 

Dern, a door-post : sec Durn. 

Dern, var. of Darn, ^tlgar perversion of Damn. 

1893 McCarthy Bed Diamonds I. 69 Ef it had been Noah 
I shouldn’t have cared a dern. 

FDern, darn, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 2-3 
deer non, deorne. [OE. dienian , dyrnan, dernan 
^ OS. dernjan, OHG. tarnan , tarnen, MHG. 
ferneit to hide OTeut. *darnjan, f. *darnjo- t OE. 


me, Dern a.] 

■ 1 . irans. To hide, conceal, keep secret. Obs.^ 

893 K. /Elfred Oros. v. x, peh hie hit ar f** 01 

tweonum diernden [later MS. dyrndonj. c xooo sEtxnc 
n. xlv. 1 Da ne mihte Io^eph nine leng dyrnan. **°S 
Y. 7694 Alle hine gratten & heore grame dzrnden 1**75 
orncl Ibid. 18549 Nzs Pe king noht swa wis. .pzt imon 
; duiepe his poht cuSe demen. c 13x5 Shoreham 79 
ontlede hym cristendom, No lenge he nolde nj”t e >. 

\. red. To hide, conceal oneself, dial. 

S04 in Pitcairn Crim. Trial, Scot. 

rrnt him sclff and his servandis in ane o u t-hou.. iB 37 «- 

cot-l- Poems (1843) 11B We dem ourscl s 

sh aiten strae. 1854 H. Mulct • ‘XxJarth. 

: He. .escaped them by deminff •’‘["'L.j , 

iutr. To seek concealment ; to hide. 

584 HvdsosDh Bar/aS DiLry 

ailed and they began to dern- Hogg 

4 ”. 3.8 tj. 

Tf^lollRu-UcD.,r.l^, We he-demd aman; 

^rtren. UfC to hide, to run to earth. 

o " Tj ra lS ‘ Farias' 7 ndith 86 fjamd Holopheme, 

' 6 37 R.Mon» 
IL ne (Jam.) The ctinmnj hunter.. 
anothVr, till he kill or derne, » 
»:«.*• thr fox in the earth, and then hooke him out. 


DERKE. 


EERO GrATOR. 


Dern, obs. and dial, form of Dabs v. 
t D erne, adv. Obs. Also 1-3 dieme, 6 dern, 

7 darne. [OK. dcriie, dierne, dynic — Q S. darr.o, 
adv. from dern, etc. adj.] * Dernly’, secretly. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 77 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 222 He bie hit 
no swo dcrne idon. c 131s E. E.Allit. P. B. 697, I compast 
hem a kynde crafte &kende hit hem deme. <^1440 Bone 
Flor. 1958 They. . went forlhe, so sey th the boke, Prevcly and 
derne. 1631 A. Craig e Pilgr. d- H eremite 5, I drew me 
dame to the doore, some din to heare. 
f Denied,///, a. Obs . or dial. Also darned. 
[£ Debs «'.] Hidden, concealed ; secret, privy. 

1600 Generic i Conspir . in Select. liar l, Misc. (1793) 19° He 
privacy.. took the fellow, and band him in a prme denied 
house, and, after lokking many durres vppon him, left him j 
there. x6x6 Jas. I, Disc. Penvder Treason Wks. 242 That 
rightly-damned crew, now no more darned conspirators, but 
open and avowed rebels. 1631 A. Crajge Pilgr. ty II eremite 
7 When at the colde Caue doore darned I stood. _xyz5 
Ramsay Gent. She/h. 1. ii, A little fae Lies darn’d within 
my breast this mony a day. 

Dem el, -al, obs. forms of Darnel. 

+ De’rner. Obs. Also dirner. [Etymology' 
unknown: ? connected with dem, Durn, door- 
frame.] The lintel of a door. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6078 (Cott.) pis lamb blod. .par-wit yce 
mak pan takning. On atper post her hus to smer, A takin o 
mv on pair derner [v. r. dernere}. Ibid. 6103 (Cott.) On 
pair post and on dimer. 

t De*mful, a. Obs. [f. Dern sb. + -fdl. A 
pseudo-archaism.] Mournful, dreary. 

?xsgx L. Bryskett Mourn. Muse Thcst. 90 in Spenser 
Astroph ., The birds., this lucklesse chance foretold. By 
demfull noise. 

t De'rnliede. Obs. rare — x . [f. Dern a. + 

- hede : sec -head.] Secret matter; privity ; a secret. 

n 1300 Cursor M. 18454 (Cott.) Noght wedere O paa dem- 
liede tell you namnr. 

Demier (d 5 un iaj, II d^myc),a. [a. F. dernier 
OF. derrenier , deriv. of derrein ; see Darrein. 
The suffix is as in prem-ier , L. prim-dr iusi] 

Last; ultimate, final. Obs. exc. as in b. 
x6oz R. T. Five Godlie Serm. 45 The latter day. .wherein 
we must take our dernier ndewe. a 1688 ViLljers (Dk. 
Iluckhm.) Chances, Sir, I am in the demiere confusion to 
avow, that [etc.], a X734 North Lives X. 109 While this 
dernier writ of error hung in the House of Lords undeter- 
mined. 175X Mrs. E. }l nr wood Betsy ‘Thoughtless I. 149 
Everything but the dernier undoing deed. 1797 Mrs. A. M. 
Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 96 On how many chances 
did this dernier hope hang ! 

b. Dernier resort (now always in F. form der- 
nier res sort ) : last resort; orig. (in reference to 
legal jurisdiction) the last tribunal or court to 
which appeal can be made, that which has the 
power of final decision; hence, a last or final 
resource or refuge. 

1641 Anr. W 1 f . liams Sp. in Apot. Bishops (1661) 89 Here 
1 have fixt my Areopagus, and dernier resort, being not like 
to make any further appeal. <11709 Atkvns Pari. Pol. 
Tracts (1734) 97 The High Court of Parliament is the 
dernier Resort. 1709 Rejl. SaclirvereUs Serm. 3 The 
People, .were the dernier Resort of Justice and Dominion. 
17x1 Find. Saehevere/l 73 The Pretender is your dernier 
Resort. 1778 Fothfrgill in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 2, I re- 
commended, as a dernier resort, a trial of electricity. 1792 
J. Ilct . knap Hist. Ecu'- Hampshire III. 256 The dernier 
resort was to a court of appeals, consisting of the Governor 
and Council. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 9 Feb. xxx/x The word 
element tun . .hhhertofore, as a dernier ressort, has been 
referred in some way to alimcntum. 

tDo’rnly, adv. Obs. Also 2-3 derneliche, 
3-6 dornoly, com far. 3 dern(o)luker. [f. Dern 
a . : sec -LY-. It is properly the adv. of an O.E. 
derived adj. *dentelici\ 

1 . In a secret manner, with secrecy. 

<-1175 Lamb. Horn . 153 Nedresmux;e 3 demeliche. a xzx$ 
A tier. H. 128 Vorte..don dcmclukcr pcrinneXlcsJichefnlften. 
«i 1300 Cursor M. 2517 (Cott.) Dernlik he did pam bide. 
< * 3 °° Bekct 27 This Maidc longcde sore And lovede him 
dumeliche. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C xiv. 164 Menye of po 
bry tides Hudden ami hcledcn durncliche here egges, For 
no foul sholdc hem fynde. c 1400 Dcstr. Trey 13700 Pe 
«chalkc, that . ,so derncly hvm did derc & dispit. 

2 . So as to be concealed or hidden. 

c 1305 »S 7 . Ken elm 283 in E. E. P. (1862) 55 pc holi bodi : 
pat dumeliche lai j'ere. 1513 Douglas jH nets vm. i. 146 
So dernly hyd none wyst quhair he wax gone. 

3 . Dismally, j A Spenserian archaism."] 

* 59 ° Sri’Nst r F. Q. til. i. if Tlicir poksance, whylome 
full tlcmely tryde. Hid. ut. xii. 34 Had not the lady.. 
Dernly unto her called to ahstaine. J591 — Dafhn. xxviii. 
’Jims denrnely jdainul. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage 11. xx. 
223 A Lion,. roared derncly, that all the women in Rome 
(fourc hundred miles from thence) for very horror pruued 
ali-rtiif. 

tDoTnship. Ohs. In 3 dr.rnsclpe. [f. Deii.v 
it. + -slur.] .Vcrccy ; •* D. nsnrni:. 

i tzo$ Lay. saS Mid damecipc he heo luuede. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 153 | Cott. MS.) Niht, ich cleopie deamcschij*: 
\atMer MSS. priiiite). 

+ Dcrob, v. Obs. Also dorobbo, -rube, -robe, 
fa. K dtrober (OF. also des refer, 131b c. in Uttre), 
f. tie- (des-), L. dls- -i OF. rater to rob, talce by stealth 
or force : see Ron. (In the second quot. j>crh. asso- 
ciated with rele : cf. divest and derete.j] /runs. 
To rob, jdtfider. 

tjtfi St. t'afers Hen. Fill, XI. 46 He w.dd preferre 
to Vtrtir Jiigtiim ‘enict, hut they wy! dcruhW 
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al. x6x6 Budden tr. A crodius Parents' Hon. Ep. Ded. 4 
Methinks Lucius Brutus his seueritie well allated. .that 
derobed himself of all respect of a Father. 

Derobe (d/r^a-b;, v. rare . [f. De- II. 1 + 

Kobe v.] /vans. To disrobe ; to doff. 

1841 Tati's Mag. VIII. 155 We quickly derobed our 
* dusty' apparelling 

tDe’rogant, a. Obs. [ad. L. dh-cgdnt-em , 
pr. pple. ot derogdre lo Derogate.] Derogating, 


derogatory. 

c 1620 T. Adams Whs. (1861-2) I. 12 (D.)The other is both 
arrogant in man, and derogant to God. 

De’rogate, ///. rr. Now rare. [ad. L. derogdt- 
tis, pa. pple. of derogdre: see next] 

*pl. fa. fple. Annulled or abrogated in part; 
lessened in authority, force, estimation, etc. Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Tray nr. xxvii. And Ieest thrpugh 
tongues to his hygh estate Through false reporte it were 
derogate. 1548 Hall Chron. 117 The chief ruler beyng in 
presence, the authorise of the substitute, was cJerely dero- 
gate. 1563-87 Foxe A. * M. (1684) III. 311 The once made 
oblation o? Christ is hereoy derogate, when this Sacramental 
..offering of thanksgiving is believed to be propitiatory’. 

2 . adj. Deteriorated; debased. 

3605 Shahs. Lear 1. iv. 302 And from her derogate body 
neuer spring A babe to honor her ! 1849 Fraser's Mag. 

XL. 533 They are dike all his poetry} made derogate by vile 


conceits. * 

Derogate (de'rdg^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
derogdre to repeal in part, take away or detract 
from, diminish, disparage, f. De- 1. 2 + rogdre to ask, 
question, propose a law. Cf. prec., and see -ate 3 
3 * 5 * 3 

fl. trans. To repeal or abrogate in part (a law, 
sentence, etc.) ; to destroy or impair the force and 
effect of; to lessen the extent or authority of. Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. IPcrburgt 1. 3x99 There may be no 
counseyll. .To derogate or chaunge oenyne sentence. 1559 
Fabyan's Chron. vtt. 7x7 The Englishe sendee and the 
communion boke was derogated and disanulled, and 
a generalle submission . . made to the sea of Roome. J677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. (J.), By severall contrary customs 
..many of these civil and canon laws are controuled and 
derogated. 

f 2 . To detract from ; to lessen, abate, disparage, 
depreciate. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W, 1531) 2x7 He dothe. .as moche 
as is in hym, to derogate and destroy the autoritie of holy 
scripture. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) J9 b, 
There be some at this day, which doe playnly derogate 
the manhode of Christ. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. Def. 
xii. 316 Which thing is not here spoken, any thing to dero- 
gate the author of the booke. 1642 Milton A fob Sr/eect. 
(1851) 260 To derogate the honour of the State. 

1 3 . To curtail or deprive (a person) of any part 
of his rights. Obs. 


1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 24 Marcus Aurelius, whom no 
man can derogate of anie parte of honour and wisedome. 
1570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. (1892) 30 Ye lordis wald 
not consent to put down y* quene or dcrogat hir of hir 
authorise in ony maner. 

4 . To take away (something from a thing) so 
as to lessen or impair it. arch. 

3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 205 Is that bicause their 
purpose is to derogate any thing from the law. *577 Holin- 
smed Chron. II. X34 To aerogat things meerely preiudiciall 
to the kinps roiall prerogative. 1593 Anr. Bancroft Daung. 
Posit. 1. vi. 26 [HeJ made Actes to derogate the free passage 
of the Gospel 1 . *623 Bingham Xenophon X41 Not to dero- 
gate credit from your owne word. _ 1755 Young Centaur i. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 119 Nor can the diminishing imagery of our 
notions derogate less from Him. 182a Lamu Elia Ser. 1. 
Mod. Gallantry , Just so much respect as a woman dero- 
gates from her own sex . . she deserves to have diminished 
from herself. 


5 . absol. or intr. To take away a part from', to 
detract, to make an improper or injurious abate- 
ment from. Now chiefly from an excellency ; also, 
from a right, privilege, or possession. 

r 15S0 Cntz’iiL s Com. Prayer Hk. in 1 'henix (i 708) II, 206 
Other Sacrifices for Sin are blasphemous and derogate from 
the Sufficiency hereof. 1583 Stubbes Aunt. Abus. u. (1882) 
59 It dcrogateth greatly from thcgloricand maicstieof God, 
n^' C| l et . c *l *640 \\ ilkiks Arm Planet i. (1707) J55 Fear 
of Derogating from the Authority of the Ancients. 1726-31 
T is dal Papin s Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvh. 124 This present 
s hall m no way derogate from former Treaties. 
lS 74 .bruuos Const. Hist. (18751 II. xiv. 83 This award is 
not intended to derogate^ from the libertie< of the realm. 

b. from a person : i. c. in respect of his excel- 
lency, eminence, authority, rights, etc. Now arch . 

*586 Warner All. Eng. 111. xvi. (1612) 71 How captiously 
lie derogates Irom me, and (nine estate. <xx6i7 Bayne On 
' s ° 53 ) 78 This is a wicked Doctrin derogating from 
Christ. x7xx Addison Sped. No. xox P3 W’c can now allow 
Ca.*sar to be a great Man, without derogating from Pompcy. 
X070 Rossmi /-(/r of Shelley p. xiv. T his vile stuff capable 
only of derogating from the typical Shelley, 
t C. with to. Obs. rare. 


a 1670 Hackkt Alp. I Ft Hiatus u. 218 This fell into a harsh 
construction, derogating much to the Archbishop's credit. 

0 . vttr. To do something; dcrojptor)' to one’s 
rank or position ; to fall away in character or 
conduct from ; to degenerate. 

. * • djroger, d/rogerA ncbUsse, to do anything entail- 

inglo's c.f tlic privileges of nobility, c.g. to engage in a 
* r °n: ,ncon> l‘-itihle therewith.) 

^xiShacs. Cytnb. n. 5. ^5 You cannot derogate, my I.ord. 
1706 1 . rr court Fair Exam/. «. i, TJie World grows estra- 
. cant and cerogates. .from the Par'imony of cur Ancestor*, 

' Hatutt < 0 .), Would Otaris X derogate from his 


ancestors? Would he be the degenerate scion cf that ropj 
line? - 1856 Mrs. Browning Attr. Leigh m. 430, r n /ell 
aware I do not derogate In loving Romney Leigh. j86i 
Trollote Orley F. Ivii. (ed. 4) 416 In these dajs, too, 
Snow pere had derogated^ even from the position in which 
Graham had first known him. 1888 Temple Bar Mag. Oct 
183 A nobleman derogates if he marries a lady who ca her 
side has less than sixteen quarterings. 

Reproducing a barbarism of the Vulgate. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. xxxv. 33 Yon. .have derogated 
[x6ix multiplied] your wordes against me. [Ff/^.derogasis 
adversum me verba vestra.] 

Hence De-rogated ///. tr., De*rogating vbl sh. 
and ppl. a. 

C1629 Layton Sy oil's Plea (ed. 2) 17 Their derogatir; 
from the King, their injury to his Lawes. 1654 Sis E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 55 The most mis- 
chievous scandals and derogating Defamations. 
Pridea vx Lett. (Camden) ri Whatsoever harsh or derogate- 
ing expression be found in any part of his booke. 


+ De’rogately, adv. Obs, [f. Derogate ppl 
a. + -LY -.] = Derogatorily. 

x6o6 Shahs. Ant. ty Cl. if. ii. 33 More iaught at, tbt 
I should Once name you derogately. 

Derogation (dertfg^Jan). In 5 -acion. [a. 
F. derogation (14th c. - acion , in Hatzf.), ad. L 
derogation- em, n. of action from derogdre to De- 
rogate. In L. used only in the sense ‘partial 
abrogation of a law 9 : but in the mod. tangs, in 
all the senses of the vb.] 

1 . The partial abrogation or repeal of a law, con- 
tract, treaty, legal right, etc. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. F, An. 8. 72 b, Long sufferaunce is 
no acquittance, nor prolongyng of tyme derogacion to right. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 282 b, New and subtile inuentions ia 
derogation of the Common Law. 1691 Ray Creation 1. :: 
In derogation to the precedent Rule. 1692 South Sen?. 
(1697) I. 430 The Scripture that allows of the Will, is 
neither the Abrogation, nor Derogation, nor Dispensation, 
nor Relaxation of that Law. 2792 Chjpman Atr.er. Lav 
Rep. (1871) 13 A privilege in derogation of the common hw 
right of the creditor. . 1885 Act 48-49 Viet. c. 38 § 1 Thu 
section shall be in addition to and not in derogation of any 
powers, .vested in the Committee of. - Council on Education. 

2 . The taking away (in part) of l he power or autho- 
rity {of a person, etc.) ; lessening, weakening, curtail- 
ment, or impairment of authority ; detraction firm. 

c 1450 tr. De Jmitatione ill. bciii, He J>nt do)>e bindringe 
to eny of my seintes, do^e derogacion to me. 1454 Dbyas 
Citron, vn. 304 One thynge he dyd to y* derogacion efy* 
munkys of Canterbury. 1533 Bellenden l.hy 11.(10x2 195 
It maid plane derogacioun to the Fnderjs to creat ony 
tribunis in times cumming, be votis of thair assevouris or 
clientis. 1536 Act 28 Hen. Fill [ 1621 in Bolton Stat.Irfh 
xx8),Actsand Statutes made, .in derogation, extirpation, ano 
extinguishment of the Bishop of Rome. 1561 f. Norton' 
Calvins Inst. iv. xi.v.. (1634) 717 marg., With derogation 
from Baptisme, force [is) given unto confirmation \\hichcoia 
not belong unto it. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
usurpations, to the derogation of the Crown. 1779 
Corr. (1844) II. 269, I hope, too, that you wilt not think it 
any.. derogation from the deference I ought to pay to year 
judgment. . , 

3 . Detraction from the honour, or reputation ot , 

lowering or lessening in value or estimation, dis- 
paragement, depreciation. ,, 

1520 Caxton's Chron. Eng. iv. 31/2 Nero thought itd :0 ‘^ 
be great derogacion to his name anu he were slayne of harif 
1549 Conipl. Scot. Epist. 5 As this nobil prelat hes _ <,unc " 
vytht out dirrogattone of his speritual dignite. 1596 SrtN 
State I ret. Wks. (1862) 5x6/2 He isa very brave mati,r.ctt - 
is that any thing which I speake to his derogation. W 
Milton Reform. 11.(1851) 37 Clogs, and indeed derogation » 
and debasements to their high calling. 165® Cowley Is • 
Odes Notes (1669) 10 He does it in derogation from ' 
versary Bacchihdes. 1690 Locke Hum. Und . , I. *»• /- 

15 This is no Derogation to their Truth and Certain J* 
*713 Addison Ct. Tariff T 8 He had heard the Flai • • 
speak in derogation of the Portuguese. 1873 !»• J ' <x - 
Orig. Bible vii. 279, I am far from saying this in deroga - 

4 . Falling off in rank, character, or, excellence 1 
loss of rank ; deterioration, debasement. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. iv. it. § 56. 155 Hedwu 18 
also the derogation to nobility by plebeian occupation- 

I.. Hunt Oar limey (18481 " f ,l '' 

flowers, the industry of the 


97 The sweets of the ^ 
bee, will continue wiUwi» 
I*.. »V Xetvcontes }• ’ V 


shudder at the derogation and degradation of t 
American clergy. , , .,•/ 

Derogative (d/rp-gativ), a. [n. 01'. dtr&mji 
-ire (I4O3 in Godcf.), f. L. type *dirO'hih^ ur ’ • 
(ipl. stem of dircrare : scc-ativk.] Cliaracttf 1 ' 


by derogating; tending to derogation, 
1477 in Eng. Gilds (18701 305 Prejudicial! o 
totfiel ~ 


c. 23^ 5 r Actes and statutes .. <Jero.;atmc 
atmeient priuilegc.s of your said countie B a .* at l r,c ' 

Sir T. Browne Pseud. T.p. r. xi. 47 A conceit dw<V ■ j. t 
unto hi/melfe, 1888 Comb ill Mug. Jan. 73 Too <*eret 


or tlcrof^JT? 

to the lybertfes. .of the bissbop. 154**3 del 34 'S - j 

13 f 1 Actes and statutes .. dcro.:atmc ynlo jLC ^ 
atmeient . 

Sir ’ 
unto! 

of the intelligence of I.ondoner«L 
Ilcnce Dero gatlvely adv. 1° ,n04! - 1 1C r * t 
Derogator ^dcitTg^tai). AUo *oni% - C 

dcrogdtor , a^ent-n. from derogdre to D8H * 

One who derogates ; one who diminish?* 
from the authority of anything* . 

1580 Lukton Sivjila 120 The d^wa**^* of 
merits and pat ‘ion. 1623 Cock r ram »t r . V- . - r.xr 
Derrgatour. 1684 Find, rf Case tfludif. /**«?* 

Iht thought he is a Champion for the |»rrtec - ^ 
•uffieiency of Scripture, anil we the derogators H fTr 



DEROGATORILY 


Derogatorily (d/rp gatnrili), adv. [f. Dero- 
gatory + -LY-.] In a derogatory manner ; with 
derogation or disparagement. 

1603 Sir C Heydon Jud. Asirol. xxii. 481 Without 
speaking vnreuerently or derogatorily of God. 1648 Prynne 
Pica for Lords 17 He writes . .derogatorily of the Commons. 
1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 337 By speaking derogatorily and 
slightingly of some other power. 

Dero'gatoriness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

Derogatory quality. 

1727 in Bailey vol.^II. 

+ Derogato’rious, a. Obs. [f. L. derogatori- 
us Derogatory + -ous.j = next. 

<riS5S Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 234 His 
doings were derogatorious. .to the supremacy of the Pope. 

• i6ox Deacon & Walker Spirits 4- Divels 186 Your speech 
is derogatorious to the efficacie. .of Christ’s death. 

Derogatory (d/qrgateri), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
derogdtori-us, f. derogdtor : see prec. and -ory. 
Cf. F. dtrogatoirc (1341 in Hatzf.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the character of derogating, of taking 
away or detracting from authority, rights, or stand- 
ing, of impairing in force or effect. Const, to, from 

(t of)- 

1502-3 Plump ton Corr. 174 Not intending to have his grant 
derogatorie unto justice. 1638 Chjllingw. Kelig. Prot. 1. 
vi. § 4. 326 If you conceive such a prayer derogatory from the 
perfection of your faith. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 
501 That none be chosen, or no course be taken derogatory 
thereto. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. xiv. § 17. 221 Provided 
there be nothing contain’d in the Law . . derogatory from 
his supreme power. 1730 Swift Draper's Lett. ii. Rep. 
Comm. Whiteli., A just, .exercise of your. . royal prerogative, 
in no manner derogatory or invasive of any liberties. 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. II. iv. x. 60 An opinion derogatory 
from the value of life. 1825 Scott Talism. xx, Incidents 
mortifying to his pride, and derogatory from his authority. 
1863 H. Cox Iuslit. 1. vi. 34 This Act was annulled as dero- 
gatory to the King’s just rights. 

2. Having the effect of lowering in honour or 
estimation ; depreciatory, disparaging, disrespect- 
ful, lowering. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1596) 1/2 The 2 nd [was] derogatorie 
to kings and emperors. 1592 Nashe P. Pemlessc (ed. 2) 
13 a, All holy Writ warrants that delight, so it be not 
derogatory to any part of Gods owne worship. 1776 Sir 
J. Reynolds Disc. vii. (1876) 48 Who probably would think 
• it derogatory to their character, to be supposed to borrow. 
2838-9 Hallam Hist . Lit. III. iv. in. § 34. 151 It would be 
. . derogatory to a man of the slightest claim to polite 
letters, were he unacquainted with the essays of Bacon. 
1839 James Louis XIV , I. 292 Conduct .. derogatory to 
his rank. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. (C.D. ed.) 181 To have 
imposed any derogatory work upon him. i860 Farrar 
Orig. Lang. (1865) 40 What plans are consonant to, and 
what are derogatory of God’s.. Infinite Wisdom. 

1 3. Derogatory clause : a clause in a legal docu- 
ment, a will, deed, etc., by which the right of sub- 
sequently altering or cancelling it is abrogated, 
and the validity of a later document, doing this, 
is made dependent on the correct repetition of the 
clause and its formal revocation. Obs. 

1528 in Strype Reel. Mem. I. App. xxx. 89 As doth 
appear by composition made. .and also confirmedby Boni- 
face the IV ..with clauses derogatory. 1590 Swinburne 
Testaments 266 What maner of reuocation is to be made 
in the second testament, that it may suffice to reuoke the 
former testament, wherein is a clause derogatorie of the will 
of the testator, a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses. Com. Law xtx. 
*1636) 70 A derogatory clause is good to disable any latter 
act, except .you revoke the same clause before you proceed 
to establish any later disposition or declaration. 

+ B. sb. Obs. rare—°. 

i6ix Cotcr., Dcrogatoire , a derogatorie, or act of deroga- 
tion. 

+ DerO'ge, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. dirogc-r (Oresme 
14th c.), ad. L. derogarei] — Derogate. 

. *4*7 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 326/2 It was nought youre entent 
in any wyse to dcroge or do prejudice unto my Lord. 

Derotremate (derotrrmft), a. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. derotreniat-us (in neuter pi . Derotremata 
name of the group \ f» Gr. bipjj neck + rpx)pa.[r- 
hole, boring.] Of or pertaining to the Derotre- 
mata , a group of urodeit* batrachians, having gill- 
slits or branchial apertures, instead of external 
gill- tufts. So Derotre*matous a., De'rotreme 
a. and sb. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 828/2 [Supra-renal capsules) 
have not been found among the Derotremate. .orders. 

Derout (d/renrt), sb. [a. F. di route « a rout, 
a defeature, or flight of men 1 (Cotgr.), f. dtroutcr : 
see next.] An utter defeat, a Rout. 

1644 R. Bailuc Lett. 4- fettle. (1841) II. 188 We trust to 
heare shortly of their totall derout, e 1729 Earl of Ailes- 
bury Mem. (1890) 591 [Ramillies] was called a derout rather 
than a battle. 1803 E. Hay Insurr. Wexf. 130 This derout 
was . . occasioned by the example of one of the divisional 
commanders. 

Derout (d/Vau’t), v. [a. F. dlroute-r, OF. des- 
router {-rater, -ruler, -roupter ) late L. *disruf- 
tdre , f. di{s)nipt-us, pa. pple. ot dint mpPre to break 
in pieces': cf. Disrupt.] trans. To put completely 
to flight; to Rout. Hence Deroirted ppl. a. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ord. Ciij, Until! not 
only all their btowes be awarded, but themselves also all 
derouted. x8o8 I. Barlow Cotumb. vi. 537 Till dark de- 
routed foes should yield to flight.. 1839 W. H, Maxwell 
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I Wellington fy Brit. Armies (1877) 147 The Spanish being 
! utterly derouted. 

Derraine, -reyne, var. of Deraign v. Obs. 

Derrar, -ere, obs. compar. of Dear a. 

I Derre, obs. f. Dear a.\ obs. inflexional form of 
I Dare v. j 

| Derrick (de-rik), sb. Also 7-9 derick. [from | 
[ the surname of a noted hangman at Tyburn r- 1600. 
The name is orig. the Du. Dirk , Dierryk , Diederik 
= Ger. Dietrich, Theoderici\ 

+ 1. A hangman; hanging; the gallows. (Cf. 
Jack Ketch.') 

. c 1600 Ballad Death Earl Essex (N.\ Derick, thou know’st 
at Coles I sav’d Thy life lost for a rape there done. 1606 
Dp.KKER.SVtL Shines 1. (Arb.) 17, 1 would there were a Derick 
to hang vp him too. 1607 W. S. Puritan iv. i, Would Der- 
rick had been his fortune seven years ago. 1608 Dekker 
Bellman of Loud. (N.), He rides circuit with the devil, and 
Derrick must be hishost, and Tyborne the inn at which he 
will light. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Doric . . is with us 
abusively used for a Hang-man ; because one of that name 
was not long since a famed executioner at Tibum. 
h. attrib. derrick-jastro. 

la x6ro Healey Disc. New World 174 (N.) This is in- - 
habited only with Serjeants, beadles, deputy-constables, and 
Derijck-jastroes. 

2. A contrivance or machine for hoisting or 
moving heavy weights : f a. orig. A tackle used 
at the outer quarter of the mizen-mast. Obs. b. 

A spar or boom set up obliquely, with its head 
steadied by guys and its foot secured by lashings, 
or pivoted or socketed to the deck, floor, etc., and 
furnished with suitable tackle and purchases; orig. 
and chiefly used on board ship. c. A kind of crane 
(more fully derrick- crane') in which the jib is pivoted 
to the foot of the central post, so that it may take 
various angles with the perpendicular; a 4 jib and 
tie * crane. Also often applied to any outstanding 
jib or arm with a pulley at the end, e. g. those 
outside the lofts of stables, warehouses, etc. d. 
Floating derrick : one erected on a kind of boat, 
with a horizontal boom supported by stays from 
the top of the central post. e. A tall structure 
used to support telegraph wires. 

a. 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. A/:# (Plate), Mizon Mast 
. . Derrick and Spann. 1794 Rigging 4- Seamanship I. 165 
Derrick , a tackle used at the outer quarter of a mizen-yard, 
consisting of a double and single block, connected by a fall. 

b. 1756 Genii. Mag. XXVI. 429^ Lightning . . cut out a 
piece of what they call the Derrick, at least 18 inches 
diameter and 15 or x6 feet long. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 
Thames 626 Get up and rig a Derick for the purpose of 
discharging the Cargo. 1878 Besaxt & Rice Celias Arb. 
xxii. (1887) 161 They had jurymasts to serve as derricks on 
occasion. 

c. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 126 Swinging a block of granite . . with an ordinary 
derrick. 1B81 Raymond MiningGloss., Derrick, the hoisting- 
tower over an artesian well-boring. X885 Ducane Punishm. 

4- Prev. Crime 179 The construction of the large cranes and 
derricks in the quarries. 

d. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v.. Bishop's floating-derrick 
. . used in 1850 . . is capable of self-propulsion by means of 
paddle-wheels, and thus removes its suspended load to a 
position of safety for repair or other purpose. 

e. *885 Daily News 28 Dec. 5/6 They have . . a very large 
derrick here holding up an immense number of wires and a 
good many cables. 

3. attrib ., as derrick-floor , -pole, etc. ; derrick- 
car, a railroad truck on which a small derrick is 
mounted, for use in clearing lines from any ob- 
struction {U.S.); derrick- crane : see 2 c. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 21 June 9 About the same depth from 
their derrick floors. x88z Times 27 Dec. 9^2 Unlike the 
derrick pole of an ordinary turret ship. 1883 Kosher Treat. 
Rating 42 To lay down moorings and moor a derrick hulk 
to them. 

*p De’rrick, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To hang. 

x6oo W. Kemp Nine Days' IK in Arb. Garner VIII. 37 
One that . . would pol his father, dcrick his dad ! do any- 
thing. 

Derring do, derring-do. pseudo-archaism. 

In 4-5 dorryng, (dorynge, duryng) don (do, 
to do), 5 doryng(e do, 6 derrynge do, derring 
doe, 9 derring-do. The two words durring , 
dorryng, daring, vbl. sb. from durran , dorren to 
Dane, and don, do, pres. inf. of Do v. y literally 
daring to do, which, by a chain of misunderstandings 
and errors, have come to be treated as a kind of 
substantive combination, taken to mean, Daring 
action or feats, 'desperate courage \ 

The words come incidentally in their ordinary sense and 
construction followed by the object ‘that' (=what, that 
which) in Chaucer's Trvylus ; whence, in an imitative pas- 
sage by Lydgate, in an absolute construction more Kable to 
misunderstanding ; Lydgate’s dorryng do was misprinted in 
the 16th c. editions (15x3 and 1555 ) derrynge do, \n which form 
it was picked up by Spenser and misconstrued as a subst. 
phrase, explained in the Glossary to the. Skeph. Cal. as 
‘ manhood and chevalrie Modern romantic writers, led by 
Sir \V. Scott, have taken it from Spenser, printed it derring - 
do, and accentuated the erroneous use. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 837 Troylus was neuere vn-to 
no wight . . in no degre secounde, In dorryng don [r. rr. 

! duryng do, dorynge to do] J*at longeth to a knyght . . His 
i herte ay wij* J>e lirste and wij> [>e beste Stod paregal, to dorre 


don [v. rr. dunre to do, dore don] that hym leste. 1430 Lydg. 
: Citron . Troyn. xvr.(M$S. Digby zxi If. 56 a/2 ; 23o]f. 81 a/i). 
And parygal, of mnnhode and of dede, he [Troylus] was to 
any J>at I can of rede. In dorrytig [re rr. doryng(ej do, this 
noble worJ>y wygbt, Ffor to fulfil le jut longej? to a kny$t. 
The secounde Ector . . he called was. [odd. 1513, 1555 
In derrynge do, this noble worthy wyght.J 1579 Spenser 
Sheph . Cat. Oct. 65 For ever who in derring doe were dreadc, 
The loftie verse of hem was loved aye. [G/oss., In derring 
doe , in manhood and chevalrie.J Ibid. Dec. 43, I durst 
in derring do [mispr. to] compare With shepheards swayne. 
1590 — E. Q. 11. iv. 42 Drad for his derring doe and bloody' 
deed. ^ 1596 Ibid. vi. v. 37 A man of mickle name, Renowned 
much in armes and derring doc. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxix, 
Singular, .if there be two who can do a deed of such derring- 
do. [Note. Dcrring-do , desperate courage.] 1843 Lytton 
Last Bar.x.v i, Such wonders and derring-do are too solemn 
for laughter. 1866 G. W. Dasent Gisli 107 Such a deed of 
derring-do would long be borne in mind. 1885 Burton Arab. 
Nls. (1887) III. 433 Who is for duello, who is for derring-do, 
who is for knightly, devoir? 

So fDerringf doers, daring doers; + Derring- 
deed; fDER-DorNG, q.v. 

1596 Spenser E. Q. iv. ii. 38 Dreadful derring dooers. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. vi. v. 66 That Mantuan swain, who 
chang’d his slender reed .. FromCorydontoTurnusderring- 
deed. 

Derringer (de*rmd39j). US. [from the sur- 
name of the inventor, a gunsmith in U.S.] A small 
pistol with large bore, very effective at short range. 
Also attrib. 

1856 B. Hartk Poems , Dosu's Flat , With a shovel and pick 
on nis shoulder, and a derringer hid in his breast. 1876 
Besant & Rice Gold. Bnttcrjly Prol., To have both bowie 
and Derringer ready to hand. X890 Century Mag. Jan. 
435/1 A large derringer bullet had entered the back of the 
head [of Pres. Lincoln). 

fig. 1890 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/2 Tiny tomes, literary der- 
ringers for the waistcoat pocket. 

Derry (de*ri). A meaningless word in the 
refrains of popular songs; hence , a ballad or set 
of verses. 

ff *553 Udall Raster D. it. iii. (Arb.) 36 With chip and 
cherie Heyh derie derie. i85o Borrow Sleeping Bard 50 
If one can patch together any nonsensical derry, he is styled 
a graduate bard. 

Derth(e, obs. form of Dearth. 

Derue : see Derf a., Derve v. 
t Denrncinate, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. deruncindre to plnne off.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Der uncinate, to cut off or pill away 
that which is superfluous. 

Hence + Deruncinatiou. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Demncination (in Husbandry 
a cutting off Trees, Bushes, etc. or anything that incumbers 
the Ground. Hence in Bailey, Ash, etc. 

Deruralize: see De- II. 1. 

Derure, compar. of Derf a. Obs. 
t Derve, v. Obs. Forms: x deorfan, 2-4 
derue(n; fa. t. 3 derfde, 4 deruede ; pa, pple. 3 
idoruen, idorve, iderued, 4 deruet. [ME. derven 
str. and weak ; the str. vb. app. = OE. deorfan (pa. 
t. dearf dtirfon, pa, pple. dorfeii ) to labour: besides 
this there probably existed a causal weak vb. dier- 
fan (< dicrfdc ) to cause to labour, afflict, grieve; 
confusion of this with the strong vb., as in Burn, 
etc. would account for the ME. forms and sense. 


OE. deorfan was app. cognate with the stem of 
OFris forderva, and OLFrankish fardurvon, transl. 
‘perierunt’ Ps. lxxii. 19.] 

1 . intr. To labour. (Only in OE.) 

a 1000 in Thorpe Horn. II. 5x6/26 (Bosw.) Ne wiScwetSe 
ic to deorfenne gyt, 51! ic nydbehefe com gyt <5inum folce. 

2 . trans . To trouble, grieve, hurt, afflict, molest. 

CX205 Lay. 8731 Hunger him derfde. Ibid. 187x5 Swiffe 

he murnede, his mod wes iderued. a 1225 Auer. R.106 He 
was idoruen in alle his o5re wittes. a 1240 Lofsotig in Cot!. 
Horn. 2x1 pinge pat me derueS mest. c X320 Cast. Loz’e6^6 
None kunnes asaylyng Ne may him denien. a 1375 Joseph 
A rim. 47 Beo pou no ping a-dred, for non schal pe deruc. ^ 

absol. a \ 225 Auer. R. 112 A lutel ihurt i pen eie dcrueo 
more pen de5 a muchel i5e hele. __ • 

f Dexverye. Obs. rare. [a. OF. derve ne , 
desverie , madness, f. derver , desver , to lose one s 
reason, go mad. (Cf. Kcerting, 2441,)] Madness. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. vji, Withdrawe thyn herte fro 
such rage and derverye. 

Dervisll (ds'ivij). Forms : 6-9 dervis, 7~9 
dervise, (7 dervico, dervys, dervisse, -icho, 
dervize, derwis, darvish, derveesh\ 7 ” 
vish, (8 derwish, 9 dirvesh, darwesh, ur- 
waysh, -weesh). [a. Pers. darvesh, darvts 1 

poor, a religious mendicant, ft friar, in Ardb. dar- 
W, danoish, Turkish dervish, the latter being 
the immediate source of the European orm - - 

It. dervis, F. dervis , derviche {\ n * 

dcroickc, Ger. dcr-aisch. Some of the 
spellings represent Arabic and . . . , - 

rvord. (The native Arab.c equivalent n^Jaqir 

P l° Mohammedan friar, who has taken vows of 
poverty and austere life. Of these there arevanons 
orders' some of whom are known from their fan- 
tastic ’polices as dancins or whirling, and as 
howling dervishes. 
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1585 T. Washington tr, Nich clay's Voy. m. xvij. 302 The 
thirde <^ect of the religious Turkcs called Dervis. Ibid* 
103 b, These devoute Dervis live of almes. 1625 Pukchas 
Pilgrims II. IX. 26x2 An order of Derueeshes, that tume 
round with Musike in their Diuine Seruice. 1632 I.itiigow 
Trav. vn. 316 Priests called Darvishes. j 635 Pacitt Chris - 
tinnogr. 1. in. (1636) 200 A Dervice, or religious man of 
theirs. 1665 Sir T. UrnncRT Trav. (1677) 307 The Demsse 
an order of begging Friar. 1728 Mop.can Algiers I. vi. 1S6 
A wandering Derivish, a devout Moor. 1744 Trav . C. 
Thom/son III.267 They are not the dancing Denises, of 
which Sort there are none in Egypt. 1818 Jas. Mill Bril. 
India I. in. iii. 5m A Dirvesh, or professor of piety. 1821 
Byron Jtia/t in. xxix, Like dervises. who turn as on a pivot. 
1832 G. A. Hkrklots tr .Customs Moosuhttans 206 The first 
class of Durvvayshes is denominated Salih. 2847 Emerson 
/Wins, Saadi Wks. (Bohn) I. 475 Barefooted Dervishes not 
poor, If fate unlock his bosom's door. 1852 E. B. Eastwick 
tr. Bdgh o Bahdr 10 Adventures of the Four Darwe*hes. 
1869 /'all Mall G. 7 Jan. to Whirling about all round you 
like dancing dervishes. 2877 A. B. Edwards Up Kile 11. 37 
And now, their guttural chorus audible long before they 
arrived in sight, came the howling dervishes. 

at (rib. 2704 J. Pins Ace. Mahometans vit. (2738) 125 
Give themselves up to a Dervise sort of Life. 1882-3 Sciiaff 
Encycl . Rflig, Know/. III. 1810 This pantheistic dervish 
system. 

Hence De'rvislihood, the estate or condition of 
a dervish. Do-rvishism, the principles and prac- 
tice of the Dervishes; the Dervish system. De r- 
vish-llke a. 

1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monas t. Ord. Introd. (1863)22 
Asceticism .. strangely uncouth, and dervish-like. 2865 
Sat. Rm. 4 Feb. 244/2 t)r. Vnmbery wandered, beenusehe 
has the genuine wild spirit of Dervishism strong within him. 
1884 Browning Fcrishtah 9 Half-way on Dervishhood, not 
wholly there. 

Derwent er (dauwentaA Australia, [named 
from the river Denvent in Tasmania, on the banks 
of which was a convict settlement.] A released 
convict. 

1884 Boldrewood Melb. Mem. xx. 140 An odd pair of 
Sawyers, generally 1 Dcrwcnters * as the Tasmanian expirees 
were called. 3892 in Lentzner Australian Word-bk. so. 

Dory, Dorygo, obs. forms of Dairy, Dirge. 
Derye, var. Dkhe v. Obs., to hurt. 

Dos, obs. form of Dais, Dice. 

Des- in obs. words: see Dec-, Desc-, Dess-, Dis-. 
Des* prefix . Regular Romanic form of L. dis-, 
in Olt., .Sp., Pg., Pr., OFr. ; in mod.Fr. ictained (as 
(it's-) before a vowel or silent h {dJshabilhf ), other- 
wise reduced to di- (OF. discharge, mod. di f charge\ 
In some cases apparently representing a late L. de- 
cs-, for L. ex-. Partly from the frequent substitution 
of dis-, des-, (orh.de- in late L. and Romanic (see 
Df.- prefix 6 ), partly through the phonetic reduction 
of des - to dd- in inter French, the two prefixes have 
in that language largely fallen together under the 
inod.l*. dd-. Early OF. words passed into English 
with the prefix in the form des- {des charge, ME. 
dcschargc ) ; here it was sometimes, in conformity 
with later OF. pronunciation, reduced to de - (OF. 
desmembre , demembre, ME. demembre ) ; but usually 
the s was retained, and the prefix at length changed 
back to tire L. type dis * {discharge, dismembre , also 
spelt dys-) as was also done to some extent in 
V reneh itself {dcscordc, now discorde ). 

In English, therefore, des- is merely the earlier 
form of Dis* m words from OF., e g. dcsa?‘m, dcs- 
blamc , dcschargc, dcsclaundrc, discolour, desdain, 
disembogue , desc re ( «= des heir), desc rile {disherit), 
desgyse, des honour, dcsinlercsscd, desfoyne , desjune, 
des //tail, dismay, des me sure, dcsordeht, desordere , 
de spa tape, dcsparple , de spend, dispense, despeop/e, 
desplay, des port, despreve ( — disprove), dispute, 
des ray, des fern pre, deslurb, distribute, etc. All 
these have a later form in Dis-, under which they 
arc treated in this Dictionary. Only a few words 
became obsolete Worc/frV- forms appeared. The 
prefix is exceptionally retained in deseaut , and it 
is occasionally found for Dk- before a vowel, in 
chemical terms from modem French, as desoxalic, 
desoxybenicw, J - desoxydale. In despatch, modern 
var. of Dispatch, the spelling des- is not historical, 
but originated in an iSth c. etymological error. 

There art mnnyuord* beginning with des- in which the 
s belong* to the root-word, ami the prefix is de-, a* descry , 
describe, descend, deserve, des/air. des/ite, des toil, destroy. 
From confusion of these with word* in « hich des- is ihe pre- 
fix, they al«i were in late ME, often spelt with dis • » discry, 
dis * rtbe, etc.'. And, on the other hand. ords in ds- follow at 
by s- were *omttiine* confused vriih word* in dis • prefix, 
and vj also « Htten des- Ides find. destress , etc.'. Both these 
erro'X hast been corrected in the later orthography. 

t Bcsacrate, r. Ols. ran ~°. [f. desaerdt-, 
ppl. sum of stesaerdre to consecrate.] 

*7*7 Bmu V vtd. II, To J>esa.ra/e, to consecrate or deed- 

Cate. 

Dosalfo, Desait k o, ob«. ff. Deceive, I)j:ci:it. 

1 Desa*rcinatc,r\ Ota. rare-*, [f. Di:-ll. 1 
4 E ja r\in a bundle, burden, *s arcs nitre to burden 
{satein.Vu: lumltncd).] 

|{j 4 BjnvKr Ghssogr., Dn.irtht.ife, Jo unload, or u?i- 
bunt.*-n, t > tin fraught. 


Hence Desarclnation. 

1730-^ Bailey* (folio', pesareination, a taking of baggage, 
an unloading. Hence in Asit. 

Desarde, obs, fonn of Dicer. 

1538 Bale Thrc Lawcs 1395 Counterfet desardes. 
Desart, obs. form of Desert, Dessert. 
Desaster, obs. form of Disaster. 

Desate, Desave, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
Desaxonize : see De- II. 1. 

Desayue, Desayvabel, obs. forms of Deceive, 
-able. 

Desblame, var. of Disblame v. Obs. 

Desc-, obs. spelling of Dec-, Des-, Disc-, Diss-. 
{( Descamisado (dcskamisa'dci). [Sp. ; = 
skinless, f. des- = Dis- + cami sa shirt + -ado. Cf. 
sans-culotte . ] A nickname given to the ultra- 
liberals in the Spanish revolutionary war of 1820-23, 
and still sometimes used in an analogous sense. 

1823 Blackw : Mag. XIY r . 514 Men of liberal idea*, and . . 
members of the Descamisados. 1837 Harf. Guesses Ser. 11. 
(1S67) 542 What is the folly of the desenmisados but manjs 
stripping himself of the fig-leaf. ^ 2877 W rax all Hugo's 
Miscrables in. xxiii. 12 We are going to the abyss, and the 
descamisados have led us to it. 

Descant (de*skrent), sb. Forms: 4-5 des- 
ebaunt, 5-6 dyscant, 6-9 dis*, 6- descant, [a. 
OF. deschant (13th c. and in Cotgr.), also ONF. 
dcscaunt, descant , rarely dis-, mod.F. dichnnt , = Pr. 
deschans, Sp. discante, Pg. descant e, ad. med.L. 
discant-us part-song, refrain, descant, f. L. dis- 
asunder, apart + cantus singing, song. The form 
directly from OF. was used by Wyclif ; a form in 
dis- immediately from L. occurs from the 13th c., 
and would be normal for English (see Dis-).] 

I. Music. Now only Hist., eye poet. 

1 . A melodious accompaniment to a simple 
musical theme (the plainsoug), sung or played, 
and often merely extemporized, above it, and thus 
forming an air to its bass : the earliest form of 
counterpoint. 

C1380 Wyclif IFhs. CiBBo) 77 Grete crying of song as 
desenaunt, centre note and orgene. 7^1475 Sgr. lo-.ve Dcgre 
790 Your quere nor organ songe shall wante, With countre 
note, and dyscant. 3501 Douglas fat. 1 /on. 1. xlii, I play 
and sing, Fabourdounj pricksang, discant, countering. 2592 
Siiaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 94 You are too flat, And marre the 
concord, with too harsh a descant. 259sSi*nNSCR Epithal. v, 
The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft ; The Thrush re- 
plyes ; the Mavis descant playes. 1683 Chalkiiill Thealma 
•5* Cl. loo Sweet lays Wrought with such curious descant as 
would raise Attention in a stone. 176* Churchill Poems , 
Pro/h. Famine, The youth . . skill’d in rustic lays. Fast by 
her side his am’rous descant plays. 2881 Macfarrf.n 
Counter/, i. 1 Descant seems Jo have been the art of im- 
provising a melodic accompaniment to a fixed song. 

Jig. 2641 Wither in R. Palmer Bk. of Praise xxvii. 28 
To this Concert when we sing Whistling winds your descants 
bring. 2659 RownOTHAM Gate Lang. Uni. Pref. (1664I 
E vij, The descant of meeter hath often corrupted the plain* 
song of truth. 2865 F. G. Lee Direct. AngL § 116. 310 
Canticles (a descant of praise on the Lessons). 

*1 b. Base descant , binding descant : see quots. 
Double descant : double counterpoint. Plain des- 
cant : plain or simple counterpoint. Obs. 

*597 Mori.ey Introd. Mus. 76 Two plainesong notes for 
one in the descant . . is commonlie called binding descant. 
Ibid. 86 Base descant . . is that kinde of descanting, where 
your sight of taking and vsing your cordes must be vnder 
the plainsong. Ibid. 105 Double descant. .is verie neere the 
nature of a Canon, .which being sung after diuers sortes, by 
changing the partes, maketh diuers manners of harmonie. 

2 . The soprano or highest part of the score in 
part-singing. 

2569 J. Santoro tr. Agri/fa's Vatu Arles 30 While the 
children braie the Discante. 1609 Dor; la so Omit ho/. 
Mtcrol, 83 DUcantus is the vppermost part of each Song. 
*644 Sir L. Dewing Pro/. Baer. Ciij, Children neigh forth 
the descant. i83* -3 Sciurr Encycl. Ktlig. Kncnvl. 1 1 1. 2025 
Composed for three voices--. descant, tenor, and bass. 

3 . gen. A warbled song, a melodious strain. 

*576 Gascoigne Philomene 6 To heart the descant of the 

N ightingalc. 1635 Wither She/h. Hunt. i. Juvenilia (2633) 
393 Ihe cage doth some birds good, And.. Will teach them 
sweeter descants than the wood. 274a Gray Sonnet on 
Death of If est 3 The birds in vain their amorous descant 
;om. 1877 Bkvant Poems, Bailing by Gate ii, l hear the 
woo<Mhru»h piping one. mellow descant more. 

4 . The art of singing or writing music in parts ; 
musical composition, harmony j also, a harmonized 
composition. 

1 565-73 Coorr.it Thesaurus, Atym/honia, discord in des- 
cam. 2579 LvLv/:f////7/r/(Arb.) 93 if thou haddest learned 
. . the first noat of Descant thou \* ouUlest have kept thy 
Fob ha. to thyselfe. 2597 Morley Introd. Mus. An not., 
The word descant significth, in our toung the forme of set- 
ling together of sundry* voices or concords for producing of 
harmony. . But in this Mgnifiaiion it is »cldomc vsed. 2649 
Jet. Taylor (»/, Exetnf, i. iv. 42 The whole chorus joined 
J ‘5 1 de>caTU and sang a hymn. 2674 T. Campion ( title ), The 
Art of Descant, or comj>using Musick in Parts. 179s Mason 
, th.dfui. II. :<» A descant of thirtie-cight projwrtions of 
»ondr>* kind. iB»s South r.v Tate of Paraguay iil xxxxx. 

1 Into a descant of her own Hath blended ’all ibeir noics. 
t 1871 Q. At~\ No.efit. 358 *l'he notion cf playing two different 
f in succe-rive harmony to one of longer duration, or 

4 the art of dcvmnt, had not yet occurred to any one. ie8s 
j Rockstro n Grove Diet. Music III. 269 [Counterpoint! was 
. . evolved by slow degrees, from Diaplionn, Discant, and 
( Organun. * 


5 . An instrumental prelude, consisting of varia- 
tions on a given theme. 

1644 Milton Edttc., Exercise , While the skilful Organt-t 
plies his grave and fancied descant in lofty Fugues. 1795' 
Mason Ch. Mus. i. 58 foe tat.. By Di>cant, the Mu rid -.ns of 
Milton**; time meant preluding on a given ground. 1813 
Scott Poke by v. xii, And then a low sad descant rung. As 
prelude to the lay he sung. 28S2 Shorthouse J. Ingleumi 
II. 378 Mr. Inglesant being pressed to oblige the company, 
played a descant upon a ground bass in the Italian manner. 
fg‘ 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries H inn. Z(4*(i8:6‘xvm. 
204 That peculiar species of prelusive flourish, or de<car.t, 
with which Reviewers are accustomed to usher in the Per- 
formance under immediate examination. 

XX. Transferred uses : often with distinct refer- 
ence to the plainsong or ground, and in the phrases 
run or sing descant. • 

f 0 . Variation from that which is typical or 
customary; an instance of this. Shift of descant: 
a change of ‘ tune’, i.e. of argumentative position. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1684^ III. 621 Whereas you say, 
they eat it spiritually, that is but a blind shift of descant. 
1581 J. Bcll H addon's A nstv. Osor. 219 Osorius lacVeth 
not a shift of descante here, thinkyng thereby tocrarcthc 
force of veritie. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. viti. xliv. 117 
Runnes nimble descant on the plainest vices,. 1642 Fou.fr 
Holy *5- Prof. St. in. xiii. 18^ Running, Leaping, and Danc- 
ing, the descants on the plain song of walking.. rti&Sr — 
Worthies 11840! I. 224 Their [basket] making is daily im- 
proved with much descant of art. J7** Addison S/'Ut. f o. 
543 F 4 Providence has shewn . .Wisdom, .in the multipjicily 
of Descants which it has made on every Original Species. 

7 . Varied comment on a theme, amplification of 
a subject; a comment, criticism, observation, re- 
mark; foecas. censorious criticism, carping (cfoX 
2594 Shaks. Rich. I II, hi. vii. 49 On that ground Be male 
a holy Descant. 2599 Nashe Lenten Stnjfe (1871) 36 The 
wantonersort of them sing descant on their mistre.ss’sgbie. 
2630 Bratmwait Eng. Gent lent. (1641) 320 Let not calumny 
runne descant on your tongue. 2639 Fuller Holy Warn. 
xlvi. (1840) 334 Roger Hoveden's witty descant on the time. 
2642 Rogers Kaaman 209 If thy Religion should cost thee 
some disgrace, scorne and descant. 1654 H. L'EstraKCe 
Chas. I (1655) 7 It doth, .render King Charles obnoxious to 
untoward and sinister descants, a 2677 B arrow .Vrrw/.WLs. 
1716 I. 29 Neither shall I make any descant or reflection 
thereon. 2720 Moderation /(- Loyalty of the Dissenters 
Excm/lify'd 3 Rendering Things worse than they » ere .bv 
Partiallity and Discant. . 2784 Cow ter Task iv. 7/ Wuh 
merry descants on a nation’s wees. 2820 Sheuj y Let. it 
Maria Gisborne Poet. Wks. (1891)373/2 There are theme* 
enough for many a bout Of thought-entangled descant, 
b. A disquisition, dissertation, discourse. 

1623 Donne Serin, xvi. 262 The fathers have infinitely 
delighted themselves in this Descant, the blessed effect cf 
holy teares. 2667 Waterhouse Eire Loud. 277 0 remember 
the Prophetical descant of glorious King James. 1713 
Addison Guaniian No. 203 After this short descant on the 
uncertainty of our English weather. 2791 Paine RtgnlteJ 
Man(cd. 4)46, X have now to follow Mr. Burke through. -a 
sort of descant upon governments. 2841 D’Israfu Amen. 
Lit. (2867) 296 He instructed the world by ethical aescnnK 
III. 8. at t rib. and. Comb, descant-clef, the 
soprano or treble clef; descant-viol, the treble 
viol, or violin, which ploys the air or soprano port* 
1728 North Mem. of Mustek (184G) 67 No wonder ..tha* 
organs .. with the descant manner, at last entered u e 
churches. * 

Descant (d(skre # nt\ v. Also 6-9 dis* 
dys-). [a. OF. dcschantcr, descanter, «l’r. dcs- 
chantar, Sp. disenntar, Pg, dcscantar , in mctU- 
discant are {des-, de-), f. the sb. : sec prcc.] . 

1 . Music, a. iulr. To play or sing an air in 
harmony with a fixed thtme; gen. to warble, iwff 
harmoniously ; also in phr. to deseaut it. 

. 2538 [see Descanter], 2597 Morley Mus. 76 In 
mg you must . . seeke true cordes. 2607 Torsttv h*rfe*\* 
(2653! 772 They will, .sing so sweetly, and withal! descant • 
so finely and tunably. 2612 Cotgr. s.v. Centre . I ' o.AWZ * 
Plainesong whereon another descants. 2870 P-' RK '' m ^ ,r0 , r tf 
Did. Mus. 1. 670 This new mode of descanting. 28S7 Bo« 
I’irg. Eclogue vi. 8, I with a meadow reed ujion sju 
themes will descant. ^ 

T b. trans. To sing in 1 descant ' (words. ctc v - 
1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 234 The wordy* [of Cnurc 
music] be so straunge and so dyuersely descantyd. 

2 . inlr. To make remarks, comments, or ob>c na- 
tions ; to comment {on, upon, *j- of a text, theme, 
etc.). . 

c 2510 More Pints Wks. 25/1 The company of the com •• 
<|escanled thcrof to his rebuke. 1571 Golding 
ii. 7 They have curiously descanted upon then 
>594 Shaks. Rich. HI f t . 1 27 'Vo sec my Shadow m *- 
Sunnc.And descant on mine own Deformity. JS^J* u . ,c n . 
son Greene in Cone. <18781 160 Nor presumptuously 
of tl:c vnknouen proceedings of the almighty. ' !( 

Smith Virginia , r - * ' K ’ ‘ , ^ rant 11 

those croste t*gir 
on the misfortunes 0 
mcndable. 1738 \\ 
descant upon their very Hats and Habits. *79* 

Johnson 5 Aug. an, 1763, He used to descant critics ) 
the dishes which had been at table. *850 1 

Locke vi, He ran on descanting coarsely on loutws. ^ 
b. To discourse nt large, enlarge {ufbif, P’ 
lh erne). A l*o with indirect pass. . . . 

a x65t Fui.lku ITorthies (1840) J. 66 T*be ftbr ® n 
canted than commented. /U783 Kash * ,n ..-<•'2 
Dons. Eeott. II. 73 'Hie young champion . 
hU address in catching the animal. 279* GocV. . 
in Sparks Li/e -V Writ. (iBjjl 1. 353 Abbe ^ * 

with much self-sufficiency on government. 1830 




DESCANTER. 
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DESCEND. 


562 Johnson never accustomed himself to descant on the 
ingratitude of mankind. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 9 
It was the bard's duty to descant upon the freshest and 
most interesting subjects. 

f 3 . trans. To comment on, discourse about, 
discuss; occas. to criticize, carp at. Otis. 

2627 F. E, H isl.Edw.I 1 (1680) 53 Where they might des* 
cant their griefs. 164* Rogers Naantan 376 Such secrets as 
these must be . . adored, not descanted, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawtii. Poems Wks. (171X) 31 But who can descant right 
your grave aspects? _ „ , 

t 4 . intr. To work with intricate variation on ; 
to fashion with artistic skill. Obs . rare. 

n 1662 Fuller JVorthics{i8io) I. 397 Lace, costing nothing 
save a little thread descanted on by art and industry. Ibid. 
III. 90 The God of nature is pleased to descant on a plain 
hollowness with such wonderful contrivances. 

Descanter (deskremtoj). [f. prec. + -eu l.] 

1 . One who sings or plays the * descant *. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

1538 Starkey England 1. lii. 80 Curyouse descanterys and 
deuysarys of new songys. 1597 Morley fu/rod. Mus. 70 
A Descanter. .[is] one that can extempore sing a part upon 
a playne song. 1879 Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 671 De 
Muris. .speaks with great bitterness of extempore descanters. 

2 . One who holds forth or discourses, 

2805 Foster Ess. iv. iv. 180 A descanter on the invisible 
world who makes you think of a popish cathedral. 
Descanting (deskarnthj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INC l .] The action of the vb. Descant : a. 
singing in 1 descant*; b. commenting, disquisi- 
tion. 

*538 Starkey England 1. iv. 137 Our Curyouse dyscantyng 
and conteryng \ fruited canteryng] in Churchys. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bullingcr on A foe. (1573) 12 A wonderfull descantyng 
vpon letters. 1575 Brief Disc. Troubles Franckford (18461 
206 The trollinge and descantinge oft the Psalmes. 1680 
Burnet Rochester iT.', The descantings of fanciful men 
upon them [the Scriptures], 1851 Gladstone Glean . VI. 
xxi. 14, I waive descanting on personal qualities. 
Descanting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 
Commenting, criticizing : in quot. criticizing cen- 
soriously, carping. 

*594 J- Dickenson A risbas (1878]) 28 To shield me from 
the descanting verdites of such vnfriendly readers. 
Descater, obs. form of Disscatteh v. 
Descece, -ces(s, obs. forms of Decease. 
Desceit, desceiue, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
f Desce-nce, desce'nse. Obs. Forms : 4 
dissence, 5 doscens, dyscens,. 5-6 descenso, 6 
disesnea, 6-7 descence. [Two forms : ME. 
descens, a. OF. descens masc., ad. L. descensus 
descent, descending, f. descenderc ; also ME. de- 
s cense, a. OF. des cense fern,, ad. late L. type descensa 
(descesa), fern. sb. f. descensus , pa. pplc. of dcsccn - 
dbe, analogous to sbs. in -ala, -ada, -tc : cf. .It. 
descesa. The spelling descence app. represents the 
descent form : see Defence.] . 

1. A going or coming down ; = Descent i. 

1543 Necess. Doctr. in Formal. Faith 234 lesu Christ’s 

Hfe, death, burial, and descense to hell. *582-8 Hist. 
James VI (1804]) 278 In fits discence . . he come foment the 
Colledge of Justice, 2600 Am*. Aubot Exf. Jonah 219 We 
all do hold the article of Christ’s descense into Hell, 
b. Extension downwards: cf. Descend v . 2. 

1578 Banister Hist. Alan 1. 8 The descense of y® Sagittal 
Suture is not common either in man or woman, 

2 . concr. A downward slope ; a way down ; = 

Descent 2, 2 b. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomeiu's 40 From the highe 
descense of heuynnes . . hedir I descende. 1618 Bolton 
Floras 11. vi. jo 8 The very jawes of the first descence from 
the Alps into I taly. 

3 . Jig. a. ? Dejection, depression of spirits. 

_ 35*5 Pil^r. Per -f. (W. de W. 1531) x66b, In suche descense 
it [the mynde] is moost aptc to distraccyons & waueryng 
fantasy es. 

b. Bringing down or lowering in estimation ; 
depreciation. 

2560 Rolland Crt. Venus t. 287 That hir honour distres 
thoill nor rutne : Nor suffer it in na way half discence. 

4. a. Genealogical extraction ; = Descent 7. 

c 2425 Wvntoun Cron. ix. x.vvi. xo6 In lineale Descens fra 
Sanct Margret. 3432-50 tr. Higiien (Rolls) I. 281 Soe the 
linealle defense of the prosapy or kynrede of Feramundus 
faylede by men. 25x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge ji. 1212 Son 
to duke Leoffwin by hniall discence. 15x3 Douglas sEncis 
111. iii. 39 From that ilk prince.. Is the descence of our 
genealogy. 

b. Transmission by inheritance; —Descent 10. 
c 1380 Wychf Sel. Whs. 11 . 402 Dissence of heritage. 
Descend (d/sc’ml), v. Also 4 dessende, di- 
send, dyssente, decend, 4-7 discend(e, 4-6 
descende, (5-6 dyscend), (6 desend). Pa. t. 
and pplc. descended; 4-5 descend, 5 discent, 
6 discend. [a. F. descend -re (nth c. in Littre) 
— Pr. deissendre , It. descenderc , Sp. descender L. 
descenderc , f. De- I, i + scan d ere to climb. In 
early times often treated as if the prefix were Des- 
(q.v.) and, the stem -ccnd, -send, -end, whence .the 
variant spellings in dis-, dys-, de-i\ 

X. Intransitive senses. 

* To move down or into a lower position. 

1. To move or pa>s from a higher to a lower 
position in space; to come or go down, fall, sink. 


(The general word, including all kinds of down- 
ward motion, vertical or oblique; the opposite, of 
ascend.) 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xlviii. iS (xlix. 17] His glorie ne shal 
nou3t descende;! wyj> hym. ^2325 E.E.Altit. P. A. 626 
As sone as hay urn borne bylyue in [>e water of baptem hay 
dyssente. a 1330 Rolands,- V. 131 pan decended a lijtnesse, 
Doun rifles fram pe heuen blis. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 94 
The moist droppes of the rein Descenden into middel erthe. 
CX400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 143 pat he may not discende 
downward, c 1450 Alirour Saluacioun 503 A man some 
tyme fro Jerusalem descendande. X590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 35 b, Those furious Rebells . . descended downe 
their hil with such a furie. 163* J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 103, I passed to the Nile descending on it at my 
leasure to the sea. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxiil. 
86 The water rebounded up so high that when it came to 
descend again it fell as small as dew. Ibid. Ixi. 25 r The 
two Priests descended from their Pulpits. 1728 Pemberton 
Newton's Philos . 194 The earth in moving round the sun 
is continually descending toward it. 1790 W. Wrighte 
Grotesque Archil. 7 The two wings, .are each descended to 
by a flight of four steps. 1823 F. Cmssold Ascent Aft. 
Blanc 19 From the heights of the mountain .. immense 
avalanches often descend. 2875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emf>. 
iv. (ed. 5) 44 In the autumn of 799 Charles descended from 
the Alps once more. 

b. Jig. said of immaterial agents, influences, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 10884 (Cott.) And godds might in he [sal] 
descend, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 Intill his awen 
heuedhis wikkidnessschall descend. ?nx5oo lVycket(i828) 
p. xiv, Ye say that the manhoode of Christe descendeth into 
eche part of euery boost. 1725 PorF. Odyss. iv. 1012 And on 
the suitors let thy wrath descend. x8o6 J. Forbes Lett. Jr. 
France II. 400 The shades of evening began to descend. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus 1 . 10 Sleep nor quiet upon my eyes 
descended. 

f c. To disembark, land from a vessel ; to alight 
from a horse, carriage, etc. Obs. (as a specific sense). 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 73 b. They ben in entencion for to 
descende in colchos. ci 489 [see Descending vbl. sb. 1]. 
1513 Douglas JEncis vxn. 1. 22 To schaw..How Troianis 
war discend in Latiuin. 1548 Hall Chron. 276 b, They left 
their horses, & discended to fight on fote. 2600 E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 263 Having viewed the Hand fortified on all 
parts where' he might descend. 

d. Astron., etc. Of a heavenly body : («) To 
move towards the horizon, sink, (b) To move 
southwards; see also Descending ppl. a. 5 . 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol. u. § 12 Than fond 1 the[2] degree 
of libra, .descending on my west Orisonte. t* 1500 Lancelot , 
972 The sone discending closit in the vest. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosnwgr. Glasse 23 The signes in equall tymes do 
ascend and descende. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 541 The setting 
Sun Slowly descended. 2690 Leybocrn Curs. Math. 8 $ 2 
Mars . . from the Northern limit . . to SS . . is North descending. 
1830 Hogg Floddcn Field , Sol with broadened orb descend- 
ing Left fierce warriors still contending. 1882 Sharn.ess 
Astron. 21 If these northern or circumpolar stars be watched 
. .such as are to the west of the pole will descend, 
f e. To descend into or within oneself : to betake 
oneself to deep meditation or consideration. Obs. 

a 1572 Knox Hist, Kef. Wks. {1846) I. 33S To move the 
hartis..of the trew servandk of God.. to discend within 
thame setfis and deiplie to considder quhat shalbe the end of 
this pretended tyranny. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11. it Those Philosophers that, .descended not into 
themselues, to know themselues and their nature. 1671 
Milton P. R. ii. ixx The while her Son.. with holiest 
meditations fed, Into himself descended, and at once All his 
great work to come before him set. 

2. transf. To have a downward extension, direc- 
tion, or slope; to slope or extend downwards. 

_ fX39t Chaucer Astrol. r. § 4 A Ivne-pat cometh dessend- 
inge fro the ryng down to the nethereste bordure. c 2400 
Maundev. (1839) xxv. 259 It strecchethe toward the West 
v descendynge toward the litille Armenye. 3600 J. Poky 
tr. Leo’s Africa it. 236 Their streetes either descend or 
ascend, which is verie troublesome. 1684 R. H. School 
Recreat. 120 The dash Lines.. are added only when the 
Notes ascend above the Staff, or descend below it. 2798 
H. Skrine Tours Wales 255 With a gateway at each ex- 
tremity, as the hill descends. 2894 Christian World 27 Sep. 
722/2 To your right . . the fields descend from your feet to 
the Chesil Beach. 

fig. 2678 Cudworih Jntcll. Syst. 44s See, how the order 
and chain of this government descends down by steps and 
degrees, from the Supreme God to the Earth and Men. 

3. To come down with or as a hostile force ; to 
make an incursion or attack ; to fall violently u/on. 
(Cf. Come down g.) 

c 2430 Lydc. Bochas 1. viii. (2544^ 25^ Zisara. which was 
discendfd doun With a great boost. 1548 Hall Chron. 227 b, 
The kyng of England your master, is neither descended in 
these partes of his owne fre mocion, nor yet of us requyred. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 388 That the Turke woulde 
descend upon his realme of Naples 2887 Bowen Virg. 
VEneid 1. 527 Not upon Libya’s hearths to descend with 
sword and with fire. 

+ 4. fig. To submit, yield. Obs. ran. 

c 2330" K. Brusne Chron. (2810) T34 In pes with 30W to 
lyue, & at jour conseit descend. Ibid. 270 To what manere 
of pes b e parties wille descend. 

5. To proceed (in discourse or writing'! to some- 
thing subsequent in. time or order, or {csp.) from 
generals to particulars. 

1340 Ayenb. 223 Erpan ich decendi to [>c uirtues J>et byeb 
contraries to j>e zeue zennes- c 2380 Wvclif Sel. Whs. 111 . 
513 To discende doun in specialte, fful mane art id is., ben 
openly contrarie to [>e apostlis reule. 3576 F leming Paitofl. 
Efsst. 406 From thence hee descendeth to particular nffayres. 
a 1617 Hierox//*/-j. II.461 By these degrees did our Satriour 
discend to this speech. 2630 Pkynxf. Anti-Arinin. 79 
Descend we unto Edward the VI his pious Raigne. 1657 
J. Smith J/yst. Rhet. A b, Whereby we having spoken of 


a thing in general, descend unto particulars. 2797 Burke 
Regie. Peace iiL Wks. VIII. 380 But let us descend to par- 
ticulars. 3827 Macaulay Ess., ATachiavelli (2854) 32/1 
Historians rarely descend to those details from which alone 
the real state of a community can be collected. 

0 . To come down ideally, mentally, or morally ; 
to condescend, stoop ( to do something) ; usually *iu 
bad sense, to stoop to something unwoithy. 

* 554-9 1 *. Waterton in Songs ff Ball. P/t. «V Alary 
(i860; 9 Hath made wronge ryght, and from the truth 
desendyd. 1608 Hr. Hall Char. Virtues <5- V. 1. 54 If., 
he descend to disports of chance, his games shall never 
make him.. pale with fcare. 2626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1639) I. 225 He hath descended to make this Explanation. 
1707 Norris 'Treat. Humility iii. 99 To see men.. descend 
to the meanest and unworthiest compliances. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler "No. 20SF3, I have seldom descended to the arts 
by which favour is obtained. 1823 Byron Giaour xxxii, 
Not oft to smile descendeth he. 1829 BlacJr.v. Alag. XXVI. 
599 Wordsworth, .descends to such babyisms. 2853 Lynch 
Self-Imfrm’. v. 129 A man should never descend to bis 
company, but he should condescend to it. 

7 . To go or come down, fall, or sink, in any scale. 

3608-11 Br. Hall Alcdit. «5- Verves 11. § 78 Winter comes 
on softly, fust by colde dewes, then hoare frostes, untill at 
last it descende to the hardest weather of all. a 2625 
Fletcher False Oitev, ii. Thy glories now have touch’d 
the highest point, And must descend. 

b. Music. To proceed to a lower note ; to go 
down the scale. 


1597 Morley hit rod. AIus. 81 It is vnpossiblc to amende 
or descende in continuall deduction without a discord. 2674 
Playford Skill Mus. in. 4 If the Notes descend a second. 
1706 A. Bedford Tern fie Mus. ix. 176 A Tune, which con- 
sisted of only Three Notes in Compass, Rising gradually in 
the first Part, and descending. . in the Second. 2848 Rimbault 
First Bk. Piano 35 In the Major Scale the two semitones 
retain their situations, both ascending and descending. 

c. Math. Of series : To proceed from higher to 
lower quantities or powers. See Descending ppl. 
a. 3. 

1876 E. Brooks Philos. Arith. 347 The sum of the terms 
of an infinite series descending equals the first term divided 
by i minus the rate. 

** To come dorvn by generation or inheritance. 

8 . To be derived in the way of generation ; to 
come of, spring from (an ancestor or ancestral 
stock), a. simply to descend {from or of). Now 
rare in active voice. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 61 Ony male That were in lyne 
ewyn descendand. ^2425 WyntouN Cron. j. xvii. 2 Fra 
Sem discendand lynealy. *509 Fisher Fun. Serin. Cicss 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 290 They, .which descended of noble 
Ij’gnage. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L. 1. ii. 241 Thou shouldst haue 
better pleas’d me with this deede, Had>t thou descended 
from another house. 1780 Johnson L. P., Congreve, William 
Congreve descended from a family in Staffordshire. 27 88 
Gibdon DecL F. (18461 IV. xli. 36 Although Theodatus 
descended from a race of heroes. 

b. Now nearly always in passive, to be descended 
{from, + of). 

0*386 Chaucer Rerods T. 64. 2399 Rolls of Pari/. III. 
423/1, I Henry of Lancastre . . am disendit by right lyne 
of the Blode comyng from the gude lord Kyng Henry 
therde. 0x470 Harding Chron. (Lansd. MS. 200 fol. 1) So 
lynyall of his generacioun, Je bene discent. 2522 Douglas 
yEiicis in. ii. 54 O }e dour pepill discend from Dardanus. 
2581 Puttie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 8s b, Sayd lo bee 
descended of Gentlemen. 1616 Sukfl. & Markil Country 
Farme 674 If a dog be not wet descended . . there can be 
little hope of his goodnesse. 271X Steeli: Sfect. No. 78 r 8 
We are descended of ancient Families. x8i8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) III. 357 Such other collateral relations as were de- 
scended from the person who first acquired it. 

c. fig. To be derived, originate. (Const, as in 
a and b.) 

01400 A fol. Loll. 21 Contumacy dcscendend of swilk 
crime. 2645 N. Stone Eitchir. Fort if 81 It would be vain 
to write the Etymologies of each word, much Icsse tho^e 
descended of the Greeke. a 1726 Collier Agst. Dr fair 
(J.). Despair descends from a mean original ; the offspring 
of fear, laziness, and impatience. 

+ d. trans. To trace down (lineage). Cos. rare. 
1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath , Whose Gencalogie .. may 
lineally be descended to your Honour. 

9. intr. Of property, privileges, etc. : To come 
down by way of inheritance; to pass to an heir. 

1486 Bk. St. Alban's, Her. C vjij b, Bot the possessions & 
the patrimonyes descend id to other men. 15** 4 "a*' 

VIII, c. 13 The premisses with thcr appurtenaunces oi:* 
cended unto John last Duke of Norff. 2631 Gouge Goa s 
Arrows iii. § 93. 353 The Crowne and Kingdome by just 
and unquestionable title descended on her. 2607 , 

of Newcastle Life Dk. N. (1886) 13S A good estate in tne 
west, which afterwards descended tipm my 
Hale KMc's AirUgm. 7 Und« >" f ,jg 

cend to the XJncIe and not immediately to the r. , • , 

Cellsc Di^it (ed. 2) II. ,45 The defendant .. pleaded •• 

that the said reversion descended. -i- c . 

b. transf. Of personal qualities, etc. . to pas. 
by heredity; to be transmitted to oHg>rmp. 

1548 Hall Chron. «6 Of a certaync P"™ {“'g. S, 
dered in the hartes of their f f "(nmacke. of their nephews, 
succession descended into the td c etcreal Mart of 

to hi. Posterity. 

havinc had a )" c l-ed Ane« Jg j^Our principle, may come 
f^n our fathe^Tonr prcjodiees’ccrsailSy descend from the 

f "ix' Transitive senses. [Xot in L. : both in Fr.] 

+ l6. {causal.) To cause to descend; to bring or 

“,,8, C°a'.™os CV/>. L'S. =■/■ A.ooyile the .ynnar. vhan 
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DESCENSION. 


thou descendest into hello them of thy partyc. 1509 Hawes 
Past Pleas, xxvit. xxi, I shew my power in every sundry 
wysc, Some to descende and on some to aryse. 1627-77 
Feetiiam Resolves 1. xiii. 22 As steps that descend us 
towards our Graues. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111. iv. 
267 The Seminal Tincture of the Herb . . being again de- 
scended by Dews or Rain upon the . . Earth. . 

fir. 1508 Barcklev Felic. Man 111. (160 f) 265 Christ . . dc. 
sce'nded himselfe of the greatest nobilitie that ever was in 


this world. . , 

+ b. Old Chcm. To distil ‘by descent’; see 

Descent i d. Ol>s. 

1472 RirLEY Comp. Alch. Ep. in Aslini. (1652) 115 First 
Calcine, and after that Putrefye, Dyssolvc, Dystill, Sublyme, 
Descende, and Fyxe. 

11. To go or come down (a hill, wall, Bight of 
steps, etc.) ; to pass downwards over, along, or 
through (a space). 

1607 'rorsELL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 49 Descending the lists 
of a second combate. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Fro- 
mcna 122 With a ladder of cords , . speedily descended the 
walls. 1667 Milton P. L. xtl. 606 They both descend the 
Hilt. 1799 Colf.brooke in Life (1873) 437 Laden on canoes 
and small boats, to descend the Mahanadl. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 151 To find the space descended by a body 
in 7 seconds. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendan I. 221 The two 
women descended the steps. 

t Descend, sb. Ohs. rare. In 6 dyasendo. 

[f. prec. vb.] A descent ; a downward slope. 

1519 Present m. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1890) 31 All 
wattersewers and the dyssendis her off . . be dykid. 
Descendable : var. of Descendible. 
Descendance, -ence' (dfte-ndans). Now rare. 
[a. F. descendance (13th c. in Littrel, f. descend-re 
to Descend : in earlier use often spelt -ence as in 
rned.L. descendentia : see -ance, -ence.] 

1 . The action or fact of descending or springing 1 

from a particular ancestor or origin ; <= Dk- j 

SCENT 7. 

1599 Minsheu S/>. Gram. 12 Etymologic . . this searching i 
out of originall and descendence of words. 1630 Bratiuvait 
Eng. Gcntlcm. Ep. Ded., Lineall descendence. 1875 N. 
Ainer. Rev. CXX. 238 With Mr. Darwin’s Theory of De- 
scendence. 1885 H. Kendall in 19/4 Ccnt. t The fact that 
Jesus Christ had descendance from King David. 1891 
Blackw. Mag. CL. 712/2 A descendance that is not lineal 
either of mind or spirit. 

2 . cotter. . Descendants. (App. a corruption : cf. 
Descendant B. i, quot. 1623, and Accidence.) 

(Sir T. Elyot has inhabitance —inhabitants!) 
a i66r Fuller Mortifies nr. (1 662) 60 In some descend- 
ance from the Duke of Norfolk, in the Stanhops and the 
Arundels. 


t Besce'ndancy, -ency. Obs . [f. as prec. 

+ -ANCY. Also spelt -ency after rned.L. descen- 
dentia.'] a. The condition or quality of being de- 
scended. b. A stage in lineal descent, a generation ; 
*= Descent 9. c. = Descendance. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd . <5- Commw. (1603) 257 The unfor- 
tunate successes hapned in his proper descendencie. 1630 
Ibid. 251 Placentia was not granted absolutely to the house 
of Famesi but only to the fourth descendencie, after which 
it returnes againe to the King of Spatne. a 1641 Bp. Moun- 
tagu Acts % Mon. (1642) 86 From Father to Son, in a con- 
tinued dyscendency. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 11. i. 6 To 
distinguish the degree of decendency. 1790 W. Combe Devil 
on Two Sticks (1817) I. 78 Their descenuancy from the com- 
mon mother, Eve. 

Descendant, -ent (dfse'ndant), a. and sb. 
Also 6 discendant. [a. F. descendant (13th c. in 
Littre), pr. pple. of desccndre to Descend, used as 
adj. and sb. Also spelt -cut after L. descendent-em : 
see -ANT, -ENT. 

Johnson gives Descendant sb., Dcscendcnt adj., and re- 
marks 4 It seems to be established that the substantive should 
derive the termination from the French, and the adjective 
from the Latin *.^ In the sb. sense j, and the related sense 2 
of the adj. -ant is now always used ; in the other senses of 
both, - cut is perhaps preferable, but these are either obsolete 
or so^ rarely used as to make the distinction one of Jittle 
practical moment.] 

A. adj. 

1. lit. Descending ; coming or going down. rare. 
1644 Djgbv Nat. Bodies t. (1645) 99 Theatre, .makethone 
descendent body together with the dish. 1658 R. White 
tr. Digby's Poivd. Symp. (1660) 59 The ascending water 
becoming more heavy then the descendant on the other side. 
1691 Ray Creation iJJ, This descendent juice is that which 
principally nourishes both fruit and plant. 1839 Bailey 
Rest ns (1848) 59/2 The descendent city of the skies, 
fb. Astron. (Cf. Descend v. 1 d.) Obs. 

*594 Blundevil Exerc. m. 1. xt. (ed. 7) 296 The Descen- 
dent [Signs] are these, Cancer, Leo, [etc]. 1631 Widdowes 
Nat. Philos. 14 The Ascendant [node] is higher where ( . . 
doth come nearest unto us. The descendant, when the { is 
removing from us. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 818 The 
Descendent Node of the Moon. 

c. Her. Descending towards the base of the 
shield. 


1572 Bossewell A rntorie it. 42 Their tayles. .descendante, 
percussed, and yontercoloured. 

2 . Descending or originating from an ancestor ; 
also/?; (S e e Descend v. 8.) 

J 594 Parsons Confer. Success, it. viii, 184 Of the right 
descendant line of K. John, a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts «$• 
M° /l ‘ (1642) 26 His Son . . descendent and extracted from 
his lomes. 4725 Pope Odyssey 11. 313 Were not wise sons 
descendent- [ed. 1758 descendant] of the wise. 1857 Buskin 
Pol. Econ. Art it. (1868) 1x2 The best and greatest of de- 
scendant souls. 


B. sb. 

I . One who * descends*- or is descended from an 
ancestor (see Descend v. S) ; issue, offspring (in 
any degree near or remote) : a. of persons. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 85 All the dependents of 
Beatrice. 1623 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) L 86 Their 
Servants, Children, and Desccndcns. a 1729 S. Clarke 
On the Evidences Prop. 14 (R.) Abraham's descend ents ac- 
cording to the flesh. 1794 Southey Poems, Rctivs/ct, The 
last descendant of his race. 1871 Morlf.y Voltaire (1886) 
54 A descendant of the conquering Franks. 1875 Postk 
Gains 265 From the rules of caducity ascendants and 
descendants of the testator to the third degree were ex- 
cepted. 

b. of animals and plants. 

1866 Darwin Orig. Spec. Hist. Sk. 13 The existing forms 
of life are the descendants by true generation of pre-existing 
forms. 1867 H. Spencer Princ.Biol. II. vi. 431 The descen- 
dants of a wheat plant . . will have become numerous. 

c. fig. and trails/ 

1869 Farrar Earn. Speech il. (1873^74 The Gothic language 
is absolutely dead . . it has left no direct descendants. 1871 
A. R. Wallace Nat. Select, viii. 295 Are not improved Steam 
Engines or Clocks the lineal descendants of some existing 
Steam Engine or Clock? 1894 C/ir. World 23 Aug. # 629/2 
The descendants of the Puritans — the Nonconformists of 
to-day. 

f 2 . Aslron. The part of the heavens which at any 
moment is descending below the horizon (opposite 
to the Ascendant). Obs. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 385 The Descendent, or Angle 
of the West, or the Cuspis of the Seventh Hou.se. 

f 3 . Typogr. A letter that descends below the 
line ; = Descender - b, (Cf. Ascendant B. 7.) 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 Descenders are those that 
stand lower than the Foot-line : such as are^, A q, y. 

Descended (d /sen ded), ppl. a. [f. Descend 
v. + -ed !.] Derived, sprung from a person or stock. 
Usually as pa. pple. (see Descend v. 8 b) ; used as 
adj. only in combination. 

1640 Sir E. Dcrixg Carmelite { 1641)46 Your Troy.dis- 
cended Romanes. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 11677] 2 
A well descended Gentleman. 

Descendental (dfsende'ntal), a. nonce-wd. 
[f. L. desccndcnt-em , pr. pple. of dcsccndcre to 
Descend + -al : after transcendental .] That de- 
scends to matter of fact ; naturalistic, realistic. 

1850 WmprLE Piss. % Rev. II. 342 Square, lover of Plato 
and Molly Segrim, with his brain full of transcendental 
morality, and his heart full of descendental appetites. xB6o 

J. Yovsc Prov. Reason 54 Since the days of Locke . . the 
philosophy of England has been only descendental. 1863 
Reader 1 . 376/3^^. Mill belongs to what has been variously 
named the Empirical . . Sensational, or Descendental School 
of Philosophy. . 

Hence Dencendcntalism, -1st (nonce-wds.). 

. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. x, With all this Descendental- 
ism, he combines a Transcendentalism no less superlative. 
1882 Whittle in Harper s Mag. LXV. 579 He belonged to 
the respectable race of descendentalists, and was evidently 
puzzled to understand how a transccndentalist could acquire 
property. 

t Descender b Law. Obs. Also 6 decendre, 
6-7 discender. [a. F. desccndre , pres. inf. used 
subst. : cf. attainder , remainder ; cf. -Eli 4 .] De- 
scent ; title of descent. 

1485 Act x Hen. VII, c. x Subjects having cause of Action 
by Formedon in the descender, or else in the remainder. 
1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 13 To sue his pleynt in y* nature of 
the kynges writ of formdowne in decendre at the commen 
lawe. [1590 Swinburne Treat. Testaments 94 If the issue 
do recover the same in formdon in the discent.] 1598 
Kitchin Courts Leet (16751 250 Formedon in Discender 
lyeth where the Donee in Tail or free Marriage aliens that 
Land so given. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 192 The heir 
in tail shall have this writ of formedon in the descender, to 
recover these lands, so given in tail, against him who is then 
the actual tenant of the freehold. 

Descender 2 (d/$e*ndoj). [f. Descend v . + 
-EH 1.] One who or that which descends. 

1667 Denham Direct. Paint, iv. ix. 3 Horrors and Anguish 
of Descenders there, May teach thee how to paint Descenders 
here. 1855 Grote Greece 11. xevi. XII. 507 An altar erected 
in honour of Demetrius Katabates or the Descender. 1863 
Murphy Comm. Gen. xiii. 10 This river [Jordan] may well 
be called the Descender. 

b. Typogr. A letter or character that descends 
below the line ; cf. Descending ppl. a. 2 b. 

1883 Are we to read backwards ? 39 The modern Arabic 
figures — uniform in linage — [are] more legible than the * old 
style ' figures, with their many ascenders and descenders. 

Descendibrlity. rare. [f. next + -m\] The 
property of being descendible. 

1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 200 He must necessarily take 
the crown . . with all it’s inherent properties ; the first and 
principal of which was it's descendibility. 

Descendible, -able (d/se-ndib’l, -ab’l), a. 
[In i6lh c. descendable , a. OF. descendable : subseq. 
conformed to L. analogies, as in asccndibilis from 
ascendere.] 

1 . T hat descends or may descend to an heir ; 
capable of being transmitted by inheritance. 

*495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 49 The Lordshippes . . [shall be] 
descendable and discend to the heires att Commen Lawe. 
*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 116 a, Wher tenements bee dy- 
scendable to the yonger sonne after the custome of borough 
Englishe. 1622 Callis Stat. Snvcrs (1647) 191 If the son had 
attained this Freedom by the death of his father, as a thing 
descendible. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 404 Which title is 
. . usually descendible to the issue male. XB22 W. Taylor in 


Monthly Mag. LI II. 103, I make their whole property de- 
scendable only to the first-begotten son. 1868 Sal. Rtv. 

17 Oct. 521 The Dcrwentwater earldom was only descendible 

to heirs male. 

f 2 . Having the property of descending or moving 
downwards. Obs. rare. 

1622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1824) 164 He may make a trench 
in his own grounds to let the water run downwards, and to 
descend upon his neighbour’s grounds, for water is an de- 
ment descendible jure natures. 

3. Capable ot being descended ; down which one 
may go. rare. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio', Descendable, which may descender 
be descended, or gone down. T755 Johnson, Descendible, 
such as may be descended ; such as may admit of a passage 
downwards. *863 Sat. Rev. 418 Descendible by zigzag 
Indian paths, traversing the face of the rocky walls. 

Descending (d/se-ndii)), vbl. sb. [f. Disced 
v. + -INO L] 

1. The action of the verb Descend (q.v.); descent, 
going down. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xviii. 56 At the descendyn2 
of theyr enemyes to lande. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Balk 
Prcf. 2 Some with . , Descendings, A^cendings the party 
wasted, etc. 1638 Sm T. Herbert" Trav. (ed. 2) 146 Apreci- 
pice, downe which is no descending. 1690 Locke Gcrt.i 
xi. (Rtldg.) 1 19 The descending and conveyance down c e . 
Adam’s, .dominion to posterity. 1802 Southey Poem, Ode 
Astron., All Ether laugh’d with thy descending. 
f2. concr. A downward slope, declivity, descent. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos Iv. 152 Atte the descendyngeofthc 
liillc. 1585 J. B. tr. Viret's Sch. Beastes B iij, The first de- 
scending. .is. .croked and with many tuminges. 
t b. Extension downwards. Obs. 

1627 Catt. Smith Seamans Gram. x. 50 The height or 
eleuation.. should answer the descending or depth. 

Descending (d/sc‘ndin ), ppl. ct. [f. Descend 
v. + -ing 2 .] T nat descends. 

1. lit. Moving downwards, coming down. 

a 1700 Dryden (J-)i He cleft his head with one descending 
blow. X799 Colebrooke in .£#'(1873)423 The resin exudes 
from the descending sap. 1858 Lardner Hand lh. Rat. 
Phil. 2x5 The defending column, .falls, .in a closed cistern. 

2. trails/ Directed or extending downwards; 
csp. in Anal., Hot., etc., as descending aorta, colon , 
axis , ovule, etc. (opp. to Ascending ppl. a. 3). 

x 737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 92 The ascending 
or descending Trunk of the Aorta. _ 1810 Southey Kehama 
xvi. viii, Descending steps, which in the living stone n ere 
hewn. 1869 Oliver Indian Bot. 1. i. 15 The root being the 
descending, the stem the ascending portion of the axis. 

b. Typogr. Applied to letters that have a tail 

or stem extending below the line. (Cf. Ascending 
ppl. u. 1 b.) . 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The Bottom-line is the bnc that 
bounds the bottom of the Descending Letters. 1889 !. 
MacKei.lar Autcr. Printer 61 There are .. descending 
letters in both Roman and Italic. , , 

c. Her. - Descendant «. ic; csp. having tne 
head turned toward the base of the shield. 

3. fig. Proceeding to what is lower in position or 
value, or later in order (cf. Descend v. 5 ) ; in Mdl/i- 
of series : Proceeding from higher to lower quanti- 
ties or powers ; thus S, 4 , 2 , 1 , etc. is a descend- 
ing series in geometrical progression. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 41 Schisms and Heresies 
. . should multiply in descending ages. 1816 tr. Lacroix* 
Dijf. «5 - hit. Calculus 234 If we wished to have a descending 
senes with respect to x, we must give the proposed diner- 
ential the form [etc.]. 1822 Shelley Hellas 350 To stem 1 
torrent of descending time. 1874 Morley Compromise (i« ) 
28 The establishment .,of an ascending and descending 
order among the facts. . .. 

4. Falling in pitch, stress, or other physical quauq* 

Descending rhythm, a rhythm composed of feet in whic 

the accented syllable is followed by the unaccented las 
the trochee, dactyle, etc. Descending diphthong 
Diphthong q.v. , 

5. Descending node (Astron.) : that node 01 » 

planet’s orbit at which it passes from north to soul 
of the ecliptic. . 

1696 Whiston Th. Earth n. (1722) x88 Its descending 
was then also in. .due Position. 1727-51 Chambers •» 
Descending latitude, is the latitude of a planet 10 i tsr€ j r // 
from the nodes to the equator. 1755 H. Martin * «>* g 
fySc. n.vii. 159 The Descending Node, marked thusQ. 
Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 170. 

Hence Desce'ndingly adv. , g 

16x4 Sylvester Dh Bartas, Beth idia's Rescue !'• 3 
Two twinkling Sparks, Two sprightfull Jetty eyes . 

these two Suns, down from this liberal front, Descend' a J 
ascends a pretty Mount. 1882 Proctor in RuowJt"J> r 
Mur. 449 The Feast of Tabernacles was . . ruled n> 
passage of the sun over the equator descendingly- 

Descens(e : see Descence. 

Descension (dftc-njan).- Noiv ran. r ° rn f 

4-6 descen-, discen-, dyscen-,-cio(u)n,'Cy° W ’ 

-sioun, -syon, (6 decension), 6-7 
(7 desention), 6- descension. [a.. OF . 
sion ( 14 th c. in Godef.), ad. L. desccnsidn-cin g° b 
down, n. of action from descenderc to Descend.] 

1. The action of descending : going or com 
down, descent {lit. andy%".). Now rare. r 

a 1420 Hoccleve Dc Reg. Trine. 31 ForshekneweB 0 ^^ 
descensioun, Save onely dethe. 1526 Pilgr. Perj • l j- ^ 
1531) 261 The blessed descensyon of his soule t0 . j s 
1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Eph. iv. 10 The desce ^ 
before, and the ascencion after. 1597 ShakS. 2 {> e j . ^ 
ii. 193 From a god to a bull ? a heavy descension . 
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loves case. 1616 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 54 The de- 
scension of the holy Ghost vpon the Apostles. 1652 Peyton 
Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 16 This Bishop maintained 
Christ's personal Descension into Hell. 1657 Austen Fruit 
Trees 1. 101 As a Tree Increaseth by ascension of sap, so it 
would decrease by its descension. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., De sec ns ion - theory) the theory that the material in 
veins entered from above. 

f b. concr. The alleged term for a flight of 
'woodwales* (woodpeckers). Obs. 

a 1479 in Caxton Hors , Shcfe <5- G. etc. (1822) 30 A discen- 
cion of wode walls. 

J 2. Descent from an ancestor ; lineage. Ohs. 

1447 Bokenham Seynlys (Roxb.) 45 For more cler undur- 
stondynge Of this genealogyal descencyoun. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. lxiv. 86 heading , The duke dyed without 
hejTe, wherby the dyscencion fell. 

t 3. A falling in dignity or importance ; a coming 
clown from dignity or high station ; condescension. 

■ 1609 Middleton Shirley A tnbass. Wks. 18S6 VIII. 314 
Whatsoever is dishonourable hath a base descention, and 
sinks beneath hell. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 108 
Wherefore is this descension from a Parliament to a People? 
1692 R. L’Estrange Josephus’ Antiq. vm. iii. (1733) 215 To 
treat them with Courtesy and Descension. 

■f 4. Old Chem. * Descent x d. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 86 Forth with the congelation, Solu- 
cion, discention. 7559 Morwvng Evonym. Pref., The oyl 
Capnistrum. .that is destilled by descention. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Descension is when the essential 
juyee dissolved from the matter to be distilled, is subducted 
and doth descend. 1657 in PJiys. Diet. 

f 5. Astron. The setting, or descent below the 
horizon, of a celestial body. Right descension , 
oblique descension of a celestial body : the degree 
of the celestial equator, reckoned from the first 
point of Aries, which sets with it in a right, or 
oblique, sphere. Ohs. (Cf. Ascension 3.) 

1351 Recorde Cast. Kntnvl. (1556) 209 In the Righte Sphere 
. .the descensions or settinges vnder the Horizont are equall 
with the Ascensions. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. in. 1. xxix. 
(ed. 7) 337, 1 will proceed to the ascention and descention of 
the starres, both right, meane, and oblique. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, v. Our longest sun sets at right descen. 
sions. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 225 There will be no 
rising or setting at all by the diurnal Motion, and therefore no 
Ascension or Descension in this Sphere. 1876 G. F. Chambers 
Astron. 912 Ascension, oblique .. the converse word is ‘de- 
scension but it is obsolete. 

t 6. Astrol. The part of the zodiac in which a 
planet was supposed to have least influence (opp. 
to exaltation'). Ohs. 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol, 11. § 4 That he [the lord of the 
ascendant] be nat in his descenclbun, ne ioigned with no 
planete in his discencioun. 15 .. \Almanakfor the Year 
1386 2 On 7 syne fro exaltacion of euerilk a planyte, 
in like degre es made his descensyon. 

Descensional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to descension. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl.) Descensional difference , is the 
difference between the right and oblique descension of the 
same star, or point of the heayens, etc. 1840 Herschel 
Ess. (1857) 137 There must be constantly: in action.. a dis- 
censional force producing subaqueous currents. 1882 Nature 
XXVII. 177 The ascensional and descensional movements 
of the atmosphere. 

Descensive (dfsemsiv), a. [f. L. dcscens-, ppl. 
stem of descend f re : see -ive.] 

1. Having the quality of descending (Jit. and Jig .) ; 
characterized by downward movement or tendency; 
the opposite of ascensiv e. 

i6n Cotgr., Descensoire , descenslue, descending. 1658 
Manton Exp. Jude 3 There is in man a natural desire to do 
his posterity good ; love is descensive. x8ix W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XXXI. 425 Either from ascensive or descen- 
sive opinion. 1882 Owen in Lottgiu. Mag. I. 68 The mam- 
mals who follow next after Bint ana in the descensive series 
of mammalian orders. 

2. Gram. Diminishing the force; cf. Ascen- 
sive 2. 

1854 Elucott Ep. Gal. 39 Kai has also what may be termed 
a descensive force. 

f Descensory, sb. Old Chem. Also 6 dec-, 
disc-, [ad. O F. descensoire , -oir, med X. type descen- 
sbrium , f. desccnsoriiis adj. : see next. 

(Cf. ‘ l'huyle du mesme bois destille par ce que les alche- 
mistes appellent descensoir’ of 1555 in Godefroy.)] 

A vessel or retort used for distillation ‘ by de- 
scent ’ : see Descent i d. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeorn. Prol. ij- T. 239 Sondry vessels 
maad of er)?e and glas Oure vrinals and oure descensories. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. i. 295 Also their lamps 
their urinalles, discensories, sublimatories, alembicks, viols, 
croslets, cucurbits, stillatories, and their fornace of calcin- 
ation. 1594 Plat Chem . Concl. 31 Some commend the dis- 
tillation . . that is performed by a descensorie. 1678 R. 
R[ussell) Gebcrn. 1. iv. xii. 112 Achymical Descensory’. 
tDesce’nsory, a. Old Chem. [ad. L. des- 
censori-uS) i. dcsccns-, ppl. stem of descend ere to 
Descend : see -oitw] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, distillation by descent. 

1678 R. R[ussell] Gcber v.iv. 275 The Descensory’ Fur- 
nace is made as before described. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit . v. 146 The spccifick properties of Liquors perish in 
descensory* distillation. 

Descent (dfsemt). Also 5 dessente, 5-6 dis- 
sent, 5-7 discent, 6 discent©, [a. F. descente 
(1304 in Hatzf.), formed from dcsccndre after 
attenlC) vettle , etc. from attendre , vendre, etc., the 
etymological form being Descence, -ense.] 


-1. The action of descending; a going or coming 
down ; downward motion (of any kind). 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 28 In their discents and 
fall. x6 06 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. ii. 175 Not the dreadfull 
spout. .Shall dizzie with more clamour Neptunes eare In his 
discent. 16S9 Pearson 0^(1839) 319 It is to be observed, 
that the descent into hell was not in the ancient creeds or 
rules of faith. 1698 Keill Exam. T/i. Earth (1734) 163 The 
great resistance they’ met with in their descent through the 
Air. 1866 G. Macdonald Atm. Q. Neighb. vii. (1878; 125, 

I do not think the descent to Avernus is always easy. 

b. Jig . (of an immaterial agent or influence). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyltts 1. 319 Lest fully the descente Of 
scorne fille on himself. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 159 The 
descent of a great storm may make the pilot helpless. 

C. Corresp. to t rans. sense of the verb (Descend v. ii). 

i6ix Coryat Crudities 80 The descent of the mountaine 
I found more wearysome. .then the ascent. 1748 F. Smith 
Voy. Disc . N.-W. Pass. I. 95 The Sides high Marble Clifts, 
not difficult of Descent. Mod. A new descent of the Schroff- 
spitze has been effected. 

+ d. Old Chem. A method of distillation see 
quot. 1727. Obs. 

1655 Cuu*epper Riverius vi. i. 133 The Oyl is made of 
Box cut in smal pieces, and then Distilled by descent, in 
two yessels. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Distillation) Dis- 
tillation by descent is where the fire is applied on the top, 
and all around the vessel, whose orifice is at the bottom ; 
and, consequently, the vapour not being able to rise up- 
wards, it is forced to precipitate, and distil down to the 
bottom. 

e. Her. In descent', said of an animal represented 
as leaping or 'flying downwards. 

. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 1727 Bailey vol. II. s.v., A lion 
in descent. 

f Dynamics. The downward motion of a body 
under the influence of terrestrial gravity. 

1700 J. Craig in Philos. Trans. Abridg. IV. 542 {titlc\ 
The Curve of Quickest Descent. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey’), 
Descent of heavy Bodies (in Philos.) is the tendency of them 
to the Center of the Earth. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl.) s. v., 
Laws of the descent of bodies . . Fine 0/ swiftest Descent , 
is that which a body falling by the action of gravity, de- 
scribes in the shortest time ; which is proved by geometri- 
cians to be the cycloid. 

2. concr . A downward slope, a declivity. 

x5gx Spenser VirgtTs Gnat 77 Spread themselves farre 
abroad through each descent. 1612 Bible Luke xix. 37 At 
the descent of the mount of Oliues. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s 
Archil. I. 10/2 If it stands upon a Descent. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. YEncid vi. 182 Massive ash-trees roll from the moun- 
tains down the descent. 

b. A means of descending; a way, passage; or 
flight of steps leading downwards. 

Descent into the Ditch {Mil.) : see quot. 1803. 

1624 Massinger Very Woman iv. ii. Fitting his chamber 
With trapdoors and descents, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ 
Descent into the Moat or Ditch. 1734 tr. Boltin's Auc. Hist. 
(1827)11.111 144 Descents by’ steps to the river. 1745 Pococke 
Descr. East II. 11. 73 There were about fourty-three degrees 
of seats, and eleven descents down from the top . . those 
descents are made by r dividing each seat into two steps. 1803 
James Mi/it. Did. ( z 8 zo ) s.v., Descents into the Ditch (des- 
cent cs dans le fossl ), cuts and excavations made by means of 
saps in the counterscarp beneath the covert way [i. e. to 
enable the besiegers to cross the ditch]. 1887 Ruskin 
Prceterita II. 199 The rampart walk, unbroken except by 
descents and ascents at the gates. 

t c. That to which one descends ; the lowest 
part. Obs. (nonce-use.) 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 137 From th’ extremest vpward of 
thy head. To the discent and dust below thy foote. 

3. A sudden hostile invasion or attack, esp. from 
the sea, or from high ground : cf. Descend v . 3. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 194 Some small peeces of 
artillery’, to hinder their descent. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg. 11. 710 He hears, but hears from far, Of Tumults, 
and Descents, and distant War. 1698 T. Froger Voy. 26 It 
was determin'd to make a Descent upon the Country, to 
take the King prisoner. 18x6 Scott Old Mort. Introd., 
Argyle was threatening a descent upon Scotland. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 430 A daring descent of the 
English forces upon Cadiz. 

4. fig. A coming down to a lower stale or con- 
dition ; fall, decline, sinking ; progress downwards 
to that which is lower or subordinate. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 163 Oh, foul descent ! that I, who 
erst contended With gods to sit the highest, am now con- 
straind Into a Beast, and mixt with bestial slime, a 1704 
Locke (J.) ( Observing such gradual and gentle descents 
downwards, in those parts of the creation that are beneath 
men. 1889 Spectator Oct. 540 Since the descent to house- 
hold suffrage. 

b. A stage or step downward in any scale ; a 
degree below. ? Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 42 Her birth was by manie 
degrees greater than mine, and my woorth by' manie discents 
lesse than hers. 1667 Milton P. L. vhi. 410 Infinite de- 
scents Beneath what other Creatures are to thee. ^ 1728 ; 
Young Love Fame 1. (1757) 84 With what a decent pride he : 
throws his eyes Above the man by three descents less wise ? j 

5. With reference to physical qualities : A fall, j 
lowering (of the pitch of sound, temperature, etc.), j 

1581 Mulcaster Positions x. (1887) 5S Their perorations, j 
and closinges, with a discent, and fall of the voice. _ 1836 i 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. i. 24 The proximity of 
a sand-bank is indica'ted by a rapid descent of the tempera- 
ture of the sea at its surface. Mod. A sudden descent of an 
octave in the melody. 

8. fa. The action of proceeding in sequence, 
discourse, or argument, to what is subsequent ; 
subsequent part or course ; succession. Obs. b. The 
action of descending from generals to particulars. 


c. Logic. An inference from a proposition contain- 
ing a higher to one containing a lower term. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 35 What also the faith of 
Cbristendome was concerning the Minister of confirmation 
. . I shall make evident in the descent of this discourse. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701 >73/2 These five, Thales, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Arch elaus, bycon- 
tinul Descent succeeding one another, compleat the Jonick 
Sect. 

7. The fact of * descending ’ or being descended 
from an ancestor or ancestral stock ; lineage. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 249 pis ilk bre barons, 
J>orgh descent of blode, Haf right & resons to f>e coroune. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 230 Which rightfull heire was by 
descent, c 1430 Lydc. Hors , Shepe , <5- G. 9 in Pol. Rel. <5- L. 
Poems \ 1866) 15 Cry’ste whiche lynally doune came Be dissent 
convey’ed the pedegrewe Frome the patry-arke Abrahamc. 
* 53 ® Ralscr. 213/1 Descent of lynage, descente. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Fall R. Tresilian v. By discent a gentleman. 1634 
W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 123, 1 would draw his descent 
from Hector, or Achilles. 1728 Young Love Fame in. ( 1757) 
104 A Welch descent, which well-paid heralds damn ; Or, 
longer still, a Dutchman's epigram. 1839 Ycowell Anc. 
Brit. Ch. xiii. (1847) 141 A chieftain of imperial descent. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 107 The descent in the 
female line was not formally denied. 

b. transf. of animals and plants ; in Biol, ex- 
tended to origination of species ( — Evolution 6 c). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 192 Many Camells 
abound here . . The Dromodarie and it are of one descent, 
but varie according to the Countrie. 1859 Darwin Orig, 
Spec. (1871) 317 On the theory cf descent withmodification. 
1871 — (title). The Descent of Man and Selection in relation 
to Sex. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 776 Descent determines the 
specific character of the growth. 1884 J. Fiske Evolutionist 
xiv. 366 The researches . . into the palaeontology of the horse 
have established bey’ond question the descent of the genus 
equus from a five-toed mammal not larger than a pig, and 
somewhat resembling a tapir. 

attrib. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man xi. 38S In accordance 
with the descent-theory’, we may infer that [etc.]. 

c . fg. Derivation or origination from a parti- 


cular source. 

c 1530 Remedie of Lone (R.), Ransake yet we would.. Of 
this worde the true orthographic, The verie discent of ethi- 
mologie. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Gard. Pref. 4 Whenever 
I cannot fully discover the Rise and Descent of any' Effect. 
1803 Med. Jml. IX. 108 Its visitation ..in the present year, 
is deducible from a similar descent. 

•*k 8. a. A line of descent, lineage, race, stock. 

<71330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 206 Elizabeth Regent, fair 
lady was sche, Tuo sons of per descent, tuo douhters ladies 
fre. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. iii. (1628) 63 Of whose de- 
scents are since issued the greatest Princes at this present 
in Germanie. 1618 Chatman Hesiod 1. 228 Then form'd our 
Father Jove a Third Descent, Whose Age was Brazen. 

+ b. A descendant (lit. and fig .) ; also, descen- 
dants collectively, offspring, issue. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 23 The noble actys of the seyd 
erles of Angew wyth her lynealle deasentys. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 67. Augusta of the Taurines, an ancient descent 
from the Ligurians. 1615 Chapman Odyss. vi. 22 She went 
Up to the chamber, where the fair descent Of great Alcinous 
slept. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 970 Our descent . .Which must 
be horn to certain woe, devourd By’ Death at last. 


9. A stage in the line of descent ; a generation. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (2568) II. 809 Which house 

..enjoyed the same [crown] three discentes. 2593 Bilson 
Govt. Christ's Ch. 7 Euen twelue descents after the flood. 
1673 Ray Jourtt. Low C. 308 Such as can prove their 
Gentility’ for three or four Descents. 1765-9 BLACK ST ONE 
Comm. (1793) 252 After a breach of the succession that con- 
tinued for three descents. x8i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 
II. 67 A lineal succession of four descents without the least 
opposition. 

10. Law. The passing of property (in England 
only of real property) to the heir or heirs without 
disposition by will ; transmission by inheritance. 

ci 330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810)243 To haf \>e scheld horgh 
heritage descent, c 1460 For - ! escue Abs. tf Lint. Mon. ix, 
The grete lordis of londe, by reason off nev Dissentes 
ffallyng vnto ham, by reason also off manages, Purchasses, 
and ojrer titles, schal often tymes growe to be £rettcr than 
thay* be now. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. Prol., ihan if ihe 
owner make a true pee degre or conuej^aunce by di^ente 
or by purchace vnto the .said landes. 1628 Coke On Litt. 
13 b, Discent signifieth when lands do by right of bloody fall 
unto any after the death of his ancestors. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 303 That fines should be paid upon admittance, as 
well upon alienation as descent. 1858 Ld. St. Lfonards 
Handy-bk. Prop. Law xxiii. 177 No real property .. can 
pass otherwise than by grant by' deed . . or by descent or 
devise, whereas mere personal property will pass by’ delivery 
from hand to hand. 

fb. Descent cast: transmission by inheritance 
actually effected (with special reference to its beam- 
ing on au outstanding adverse claim) ; cf. Cast 
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DESCRIPTION. 


DESCENTIVE. 

f Desce'ntive, a. Ohs. rare. In 6 dine-, [f. 
prec. + -IVE.] Descending; — Debcensive. 
r 1509 Nasiie Lenten Rtnffe 7 The notable immunities fran- 
chises. priuileges she is endowed with . . hy the discentiuc 
line of Kings from the Conquest. 

Descoptation, obs. var. of Djscki’Tatiox. 
+Desce - rcle, v. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. tics-, rfcccr- 
cler, f. des-, di- (De- I. 6) + cercle circle, hoop. 
The mod. repr. would be decirclch] tram. To 
deprive of its circle or circles. 

To rlesccrctt a helm: cf. Chicle si. 10b. 

1485 Caxton Chns. Gt. 102 Holland . . nraught maradas 
vpon his helme, that he descerkled and departed it. 

Descern, Desces, -eeise, Descharge, De- 
scide, Descipher, Descltion, obs. ff. Discern 
(Decern), Decease, Discharqe, Decide, De- 
cipher, Decision. 

1644 PitYNNE & Walker Fiennes' Trial 118 Thesupreamc 
Councell of the Realme to whose descition it belonged], 

+ Desci'cle, v, Ohs. rare. [f. L. dc-scittdlre or 
di-scindcre to divide, or dis-ciderc to cut in pieces.] 
To cut, indent. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcuou's Dis/. 704 Its leafs are variously 
descidcd and serrated in their circuit. 

Descl- : sec Discl-. 

Descloizite (dekloi'zait). Min. [named from 
Descloizeattx, a French mineralogist.] A vanadate 
of lead and zinc, an orthorhombic mineral, of olive- 
green colour, occurring in small crystals on a sili- 
cious and ferntginous gangue from South America 
(Dana). 

Deseonfite, -ure, obs. ff. Discomfit, -cre. 
Descrial (dfskrai'alf [f. Descry zt. 1 + -al 
II. 5.] Discovery of something obscure or distant. 

1605 A iissti. Discern. Rent. Docir. 1 The strange Discriall of 
this great Discouerer. 

Describabi*lity. [f- next : see -m\] Capa- 
bility of being described. 

a 1866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos. ii. (1870) 38 A defi- 
niteness or describability as to happiness. 

Describable (d/skrarbab’l), a. [f. Describe 
v. + -able.] Capable of or admitting description. 

1802 Paley Nat. Thcol. ix. (R.1, Keill has reckoned up, In 
the human body, four hundred and fourty-six muscles, dis* 
scctible and describable. 1877 Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
xv. 11878) 269 Another shade, only describable by the term 
molten lava colour. 

Descri bble, v. nonce-wd. [f. scribble after de- 
scribed] trans. To scribble an account of. 

X794 Miss Gunning Packet IV. 275, I can, as you find, 
descnbble Richard and Sarah Adams ; but . . to describe 
would be absolute presumption. 

Describe (dzskrarb), v. Also 6-7 descrybe, 
discrybe, S discribe, [ad. L. descrJb-crc to copy 
off, transcribe, mite down, wiile off, sketch off in 
writing or painting, mark off, etc., f. De- X. 2 + 
scribe re to write. Preceded in ME. use by dcscrive 
(through OF.), of which describe may be considered 
as an assimilation to the orig. L. form. The spell- 
ing dis- arose from confusion with words having the 
prefix des-, dis- : see Des-.] 
f 1 . To write down, set forth in writing or in 
written words ; to transcribe, copy out. Obs . 

1516 Pilgr. Per/. (YV.de W. 1531) 233 So Peter Bercharius 
in his dictionary describeth it. 1607 Topselt. Serpents (16531 
625 Whose verses I will here describe [verses fo/loio], 1649 
lew. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 12 Christ our Lawgiver 
hath described all his Father’s will in Sanctions and Signa- 
tures of laws. 

*f- b. To write down in a register; to enrol. Obs. 
1535 Coverdale x Citron, iv. 41 These that are now de- 
scry bed by name. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. iv. v. § 6. 
218 He was indeed gone into /Egypt .. describing a royall 
Army, a 1667 Jer. Taylor Whs. 11835) I. 262 (Cent. Diet.) 
HU name was described in the book of life. 

+ c. To write down as one’s opinion ; to declare, 
state. Obs. rare. 

1771 Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 300 Is it modest to 
describe ecathedra, that the dead Ephesians . . could not 
work for life ? 

2 . To set forth in words, written or spoken, by 
reference to qualities, recognizable features, or cha- 
racteristic marks; to give a detailed or graphic 
account of. (The ordinary current sense.) 

i5 x 3 Bradshaw St.Wcrburge 1. 203 As auncyent Cronycles 
descry ben it full playne. 1538 Starkey England it. i. 144 
Hys perfayt state . . of vs before descrybyd. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg . iv. 220 Describe we next the Nature of the 
Bees. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 173 Discribing the rest 
of his household-stuff. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Wedding , 
I am ill at describing female apparel. 1874 Morley Com- 
promise (1886) 38 He was described for us . . by a ma->ter 
hand. 

b. with complement. 

1594 Hooker. Eccl. Pol. l. iii. fi6xx1 7 The institution 
thereof is described as being established. 1600 E. Blount 
*[• Conestaggio 314 That the Hand was no lesse fortified 
then had beene described unto them. x8x8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 71 Glanville describes a fine to be an accommoda- 
tion of a . . suit. X875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 23 Pleasures 
as well as opinions may be described as good or bad. 

o. To set forth in delineation or pictorial repre- 
sentation ; to represent, picture, portray ; in quot. 
f l g Obs. or arch. 

. 1 inhale Gal. iii. x To whom Jesus Christ was de- 
scribed before the eyes. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. iv. 1 Take 
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a tyle . . and descrybe vpon the cite off Jerusalem. x6oo 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa it. 140 Then describe they ccrtainc 
signes upon the hands and forehead. 1620 K. Blount / I one 
Subsec. 352 A Gladiatore ..admirably described in Marble. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 362 Accept the precced- 
ing Map .. This describing India on the oilier side Ganges. 
X77A J. Bryant Alythol. II. 123 We find the Sim to be de- 
scribed under the appearance of a bright star. 

f b. Of things ; To represent or stand for pic- 
torially. Obs. 

1643 Vicars Looking-glass Malign. 13 The picture of a 
man in a tub . . to describe a Roundhead. 1703 Moxon 
A lech. Exerc. 317 These twelve Divisions arc to describe 
the twelve Hours of the Day. 1793 Smeaton Edystcne L. 
§ 1 2 1 A second model . . to describe the external form. 

4 . To delineate, mark out the form or shape of, 
trace the outline of (a geometrical figure, etc.) : a. 
said of personal agents. 

1552 Huloet, Describe, circttniscribo. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosmogr. G/asse 122 Describe the like arck from B to A. 
X570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. B A triangle .. set or described 
vpon a line. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love iv, i, With chalk 
I first describe a circle here. 1703 Moxon A lech. Excrc. 126 
To measure and describe the Ground-plot. 183* Brewster 
Optics i. § 15 Describe arches of circles, 
b. said of things. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 55 A lyne, moved 
. „ can but describe a plat forme . . And a plat forme moved 
. . describeth a Body. 1570-6 Lamdakoc Pcrarnb. Kent 
(1826)239 It beginneth to divide it selfe two waies, and. to 
describe the He of Thanct. X821CRAIG Led. Drawing i. 7 
Representing objects by lines which describe their contours 
or dimensions. 

5 . To form or trace by motion ; to pass or travel 
over (a certain course or distance). 

X559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr.Glasse 34 The most northely 
circle which the Sonne describeth. 1662 Hour r.s Seven } 'roll. 
Wks. 1845 VII. jo The arches are the spaces which these 
two motions describe. 17x3 Berkeley llylasfi Phil. i. 
Wks. 1S71 I. 281 A body that describes a mile m ail hour. 
1869 Phillips Vesta*, ix. 252 They describe parabolic curves. 
1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light 29 The white-hot particles 
of carbon in a flame describe lines of light. 

6 . To mark off or distribute into parts; to map 
or parcel out. rare. 

X535 Coverdale Josh, xviit. 6 Descrybe ye the londe in 
seuen partes [so x6xx and R.V. ; Wvcur, discryue]. 

+ b. To apportion, assign under limits. [So in 
Lat.] Obs. rare. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. ii, I wyll therfore kepe my penne 
within the space that is discribed to me. 

II 7 . =Descuy v . 1 Cf. Deschiye v.* and the 
converse confusion in Descry v.- 
1574 Rich Mere. <V Soldier IX viij, Venus was first de- 
scribed, sittynge in her Waggon. 7592 Greene Tullies Love 
(16091 G, As soone as she had discribed him, and for cer- 
tainty knew that it was he, yonder quoth site comes that 
odde man of Rome. 1620 Shelton Quix. IV. xxii. 185 Over- 
night we described this Wharf. 3667 Milton P. Z,. iv. 567, 
I describ’d his way Bent all on speed, and markt his Aerie 
Gate. x?8x Gibbon Dcct. «$• P. xlvii. (1792) VIII. 3x2 The 
smallest blemish has not been described by. .jealous, .eyes, 
lienee Described ppl. a. 

x 55 * Huloet, Described, eircumscriptus. 3703 Moxon 
Alccli. Exerc.. 396 Their described width. 3855 Tv lor Early 
Hist. Alan. iv. 64 In the described position of the three 
relations of speech. 

Describee (dtekraitb?). [f. Describe v. + 
-EE.] One to whom a thing is described. 

3830 Disraeli in Home Letters (1885) 50 Description is 
always a bore, both to the describer and to the describee. 
3885 Punch 23 May 243/2 Describee is a happy specimen 
of a whole series of words much required in our language. 

Descrrbeless, a, noticc-wd. [f. Describe v. 
+ -less.] Incapable of description, indescribable. 

I <1 3850 W. Thom in D. Jcr raid's Shilling Alag., Come, 
though no verdure on your describeless and ruined limbs. 

Describent (d/skrarbent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dcscrlbcntcm , pr. pple. of describe re to Describe.] 
A. adj. 1 Describing, marking out by its motion ’ 
(Ash 1775)* B. sb. Geom. A point, line, or sur- 
face, producing by its motion a line, surface, or 
solid ; a generatrix. 

3704 in J.^ Harris Lex. Tcchn. 

Describer (d/skrai-boi). [f. Describe v. + 
-ER h] One who describes, or gives a description. 

3550 Bale A Pol. 38 (R.) The descrybers of y l primatiue 
church, Lgesippus and Eusebius. 3603 Kkou.es Hist. 
Turks (1638) 2 Pomponius Mela the describer of the world. 
3727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. 11.(1840)47 Our wise describers 
°f the ma^ic of the ancients. 3878 Bayne Pur it. Rev. v. 
160 'Ihe historical describer has always to. regret that he 
must show events not. .simultaneously, .but in succession. 

Describing (d/skrarbiq), vbl. sb. [f. De- 
scribe Z/.+-ING i # ] The action of the vb. Describe ; 
description. 

*559 "W* Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 120 By the makinge 
and desenbyng of this onely Mappe. 3581 Sidney Apol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 22 Their passionate describing of passions. 
3817 Cobbett Taking Leave 9 Greaterpowersofdescribing. 

Descri’bing*, ppl. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
That describes ; descriptive. 

3581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 The right describing 
note to know a Poet by. 1599 Tiiynne Anintadv. (1865) 66 
I his descnbmge definitione. 

DeSCrier (d/skraror). Also 7 descryer. [f. 
Descry z/.l + -er.I] One who descries, or dis- 
covers. 

? 599“/^23 Minsheu Span. Did. A Descrier, Descjtbridor. 
16x4 I . Adams Devil's Banquet 58 Foxes . . if they bee 


scene stealing the Grapes, fall a biting their descryers by 
the shinnes. 1647 Crasuaw Poems 120 The glad desemr 
shall not miss 'l o taste the nectar of a kiss From Venus’ 
lips. 

Descrrpt, ppl. a. [ad. L. dhcript-m, pa. 
pple. of discrtblre to Describe.] Described, 
Also fa. Properly arranged ( = L. descriftui) (but 
peril., in quot. 1C65, for L. disertptus divided, 
apportioned), b. Inscribed, engraved, chased (r.ut 
a L. sense). B. as sk (see quot. 1731). 

1665 J. Webb Stonc-IIeng [17251 219 They commixt set 
Forms and descript Orders in one and the same Temple, 
3731 Bailey vol. I I, Descripts { with Botanic Writers 1 , such 
plants as arc described. 1775 A sir, Descript, described. 1820 
Southey Wesley II. 260 Sectarians of every kind, de>oipt 
and non-descript. 1E63 Y. S. Woksley Poems <5- Transl. 8 
U’wo huge valves, embossed with graven gold .-.and descript 
with all Which earth and heaven. .Foster in wave or field. 

Description (d&kri-pjon). Also 4-6 de- 
discryp-, discrip-, -cion, -cioun, -cyon, 
-cyoun, -tyon, -tyowne, -sion, etc. [a. F. de- 
scription, in OF. rilsu - cripcion , -crition, - crision , 
ad. L. dcscnplidn-cm, n. of action from dhcriblrt 
(ppl. stem dcsciipt-) to Describe. (See there as 
to the spelling ids-.)] The action of describing; 
the result or product of this action. 

1 1 . The action of writing down ; inscription. 


Obs. rare. 

1480 Caxton Chroit. Eng. ccxxv. 231 Vnder the descrip- 
cion and writing of the name of Englond and of Frauncc. 

'{* b. Writing down in a register, enrolment. 
c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. I. 316 Syryne. .bigan to make his 
discripcion. 1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Sam. xxiv. o Joab gave 
the number of the description of the people to the king. 

2 . The action of setting forth in words by men- 
tioning recognizable features or characteristic 
marks ; verbal representation or portraiture. 

c 13 80 Wyclif Last Age of Chirche 26 pis also the] schewih 
openly hi discripcioun of tyme. 1387 Thevisa Higdm 
I. 29 (Mfitz.) With descripcioun of pe lasse world. 1447 
Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 13 If the crafth of descrypcyoun 

1 cowde as wcel forge . . As cowde Boyce. 3557 W. Ccx- 
NiNGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 6 Geographic is the. .discriptioun 
of the face, and picture of th* earth. 1606 Siiaks. 

it. ii. 203 For her owne person, It beggerd all di^cription. 
3806 WoLcorriP. Pindar) Tristia Wks. 38:2 V, 335Descnp- 
lion on your pencil waits. 3845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 

2 Writers . . gifted with strong imaginations, are masters cf 
description. 

b. (with pi.) A statement which describes, sets 
forth, or portrays ; a*graphic or detailed account 
of a person, thing, scene, etc. 

1340 Hampoi.i: Pr. Cause . 8875 Yhit wille I imngyn..Ffor 
to gyf it a dcscripcion. ^ C1470 Henry Wallace ix. xyt 
Thai send . . The discriptioune Off him tane thar. J5S3 
Wilson Khet. 95 A description or an evident declaration ot 
a tb yng as though we sawe it even now doen. 167® ^ AY 
Carr. (1848)122 Clusius ..had .. better descriptions of them 
[species of birds]. 3791 Sullivan View Nat. II. 186 1 oly- 
bius .. takes notice of Vesuvius, in his description of Italy. 
3834 M edwin Angler in Wales II. 108 An old man answer- 
ing the description of Humphrey. 1878 Morley Carlyle 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 398 The more correct description of what 
has happened. 

C. Logic. (See quots.) 

3628 T. SrcNcr.R Logick 393 A description is a sentence 
which setteth out a thing, even hy other arguments. # \75 l 
Johnson Rambler No. 143 r 3 Descriptions.. are definitions 
of a more lax and fanciful kind. 3843 Mill Logic l.v** 1, 
§ 5 The second kind of imperfect definition, in which the 
name of a class is defined by .. attributes which are not 
included in its connotation . . lias been termed Description. 

3 . The combination of qualities or features that 
marks out or serves to describe a particular class. 
Hence, b. A sort, species, kind, or variety, capable 
of being so described. 

[C139X Chaucer Astral. 1. §21 Shapen in maner..ofalop 
webbe aftur the olde descripcioun. 3535 Coverdale £5 * 
xliii. xx The commynge in, the goinge out, all the 
dcscripcion therof.J 1506 Shaks. Alert It. V. 111. j*\ 3°3 
him sixe thousand. .Before a friend of this description aha 
lose a haire. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Scv. S/or. 3 06 
man must be a roue of the worst description. 

# b. 1781 T. Gilbert Relief Poor 6 That all -Descrip- 
tions of poor Persons should he sent thither. 1785 I At- 
Pol. Philos, (ed. 8.) I. 503 The invitation, or voluntary 
admission, of impure thoughts . . falls within the same 
scription. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas It- 27 
The Volante. .is a description of vehicle, peculiar, .to L.u 

+ 4 . Pictorial representation ; a picture, painting 

Obs. rare. 

1620 E. Blount Horx Subsec. 366 The high A! tar /Vof 
out by Michael Angeloes curious description of the oa 
ludgement.^ a 1646 J. Gregory Posthnma 257 (I 
description is. .of the earth and water both together, an 
is done by circles. . , 

5 . Geom. t a. The 'describing’ of a geometries 
figure : see Describe v. 4 ? Obs. ^ 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) p/x Whence . . 
deduced the description of a Rectpngle I’ridngle in a ej 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Description , in geometry. 

b. Tracing out or passing over a certain cours 
or distance. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathesccs 294 The 11^, 
of Description shall be as the Square Roots of the e 

. .of the Cones. 1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos- 9 
time taken up in. the description of the arch if. . 
Hcrschel Astron. § 490 Equable description of arc.-, c 
itself the essential criterion of a continual direction o 
acting force towards the centre. 
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DESECRATED, 


Hence Descrl-ptionate a., characterized, by de- 
scription, descriptive. Descri •ptioniBt, one who 
professes to give a description. Descrl'ptionlcss 
a., without or beyond description. 

1593 Nashc Christ's T. (1613) 164 Sutable descriptionate 
politures. 18*7 Examiner 211/2 A mere connoisseur and 
descriptionist. 1838 Frasers Mag. XVII. 31 These loco- 
motive descriptionists. .and thirty mile an hour travelling 
penmen. 1852 Ibid, XLVI. 454 That broiling and dusty, - 
but beautiful and quite descriptiunless road. 

Descriptive (d/skri-ptiv), a. [ad. (late) L. 
dcscriptiv-us containing a description, f. descript-, 
ppl. stem of descri here : see -ive. Cf. F. descript if ] 
Having the quality or function of describing; 
serving to describe; characterized by description. 

2751 Johnson Rambler No. 94 n The sound of some 
emphatical and descriptive words. 1820 Hazutt I.ect. 
Dram . Lit. 141 They are lyrical and descriptive poets of 
the first order. x 83 * A. W. Wakd Dickens i. 18 A' de- 
scriptive power that seemed to lose sight of nothing. Mod. 
A handbook of Descriptive Anatomy, 
b. const, of. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 176 Circumstances descrip- 
tive of similar connections. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 71 
A name sufficiently descriptive of its construction. 

Hence Descriptively adv. f Descri-ptiveness. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geo?. I. 183 The Allegany.. has been 
descriptively called the back bone of the United States. 
1834 Q. Rev. L. 296 Represented with, .lively and attractive 
descriptiveness. 1870 Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. i. 1 The 
term ‘stood’ descriptively represents their obstinacy. 

1" Descrrptory, <z. Ohs. [f. descript ppl. 
stem of L. des crib ere : see *oey,] — prec. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 2^3 Epistles mcerely 
Descriptors. Ibid . 24 A letter Descriptor^, wherein js 
particularly described an ancient Citie. 

+ Descrive, v. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 3-9 
descrive, 3-5 discreve, 4-3 dyscreve, 4 de- 
soryfe, 5-6 dysoryve, disoryvo, -ive, desoryve. 
[a. OF. dcscriv-re (13th c.i, later descrire, full 
stem descriv- (mod.F. d/crirc, dicriv-) = Fr. dcs- 
criurc , Cat. descriner, It. descrivere L. descrtbSrc. 
In the course of the 16th c. gradually superseded 
(exc. in Sc.) by the latinized form Describe. 

Descrive was in ME. reduced to descrie (Descry and 
thus confused in form, and sometimes in sense with Descry 
v. 1 Hence descrive also occurs as a form of the latter.] 

1 . To write down, inscribe ; to write out, tran- 
scribe. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xlix. 16 Lo ! in myn hondis I haue dis- 
criued thee. 14. . Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. 90 Thys 
name which may not be dyscreved. c 1450 Lydg. Com pi. 
Loveres Life xxviii, To discryve and write at the fulle The 
woful compleynt. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 284/r Mathewe 
and Luke descryue not the generacion of Marye but of 
Joseph. 

b. To write down in a register, enrol ; cf. Vulg. 
Luke ii. 1 ut describerelur universtts orbis. 

1297 [see Descriving z til. sb.]. 1382 Wyclif Num. xi. 26 
There dwelten forsothe in the lentis two men., for and thei 
weren discryued [Vulg. descript i /iterant ; 1611 and they 
were of them that were written]. — Luke ii. 1 That al the 
world schulde be discryued. c 1460 Fortf.scue Abs. <5- 
Lim. Mon. xvi. (1714) 120 Theyr secund Emperor, cotn- 
aundyd at the World to be discrivyd [ v.r . (1885) 149 dis- 
cribeo.] 

2 . *= Describe v. 2. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 10 pus seint lame descriueS religiun & 
ordre. <.'1380 Wyclif Serin. Se l. Wks. II. 318 pei ben ]?es 
hat Ysay aiscryveh h-it kei seien good is yvel. c 2400 Rom. 
Rose 865, I wot not what of hir nose I shal descryve ; So 
falre hath no womman alyve. 1552 Abf. Hamilton Catcch. 
(1884) 45 It is expedient to descrive quha is ane heretyk. 
1671 True Non-con/. 134 Which we finde descrived in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament. *785 Burns To IV. 
Simpson xvi. Let me fair Nature's face descrive. 1858 M. 
Portcous * Souter Johnny' 15 Hamely chiels..Wha 
Tammy's haunts can weel descrive. 

absol. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 120 So as these olde wise 
men Descrive. 

3 . a. To represent pictorially or by delineation ; 
also absol. b. To draw geometrically (figures, 
etc.), c. To trace out or pass over (a definite 
course). Cf. Describe v. 3-6. 

CX391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 17 The plate v n der thi Riet is 
dcscriued with 3 [principal) cerclis. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xxi. 214 Ho couke kyndeliche with colour discriue, Yf alle 
ke worlde were whit. *398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. 
xi. (1405) 317 Epiciclis is a lytyll ccrcle that a planete dis- 
cryucth. 1565-73 Coofek Thesaurus, Abacus, .a counting 
table such as. .Astronomers descriue their figures in. 

' d. To map out, set forth the boundaries of.. 

(But also often including the general sense 2.) 

1387 Trevisa Uigden (Rolls) J. 7 pat in stories metek and 
discryuek all k e worlde wyde. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
20 Kyng william conquerour made alle these, .shires to be 
descreued and moten. __ 1536 Bellf.ndf.n Cron. Scot. (1821) 
L p. xlvx, We will discrive the samin [the His] in manor and 
forme as followis. 

If 4 . = Descr y vf [Cf. etymol. note above.] 
ci 340 Cursor M. 6544 (FairD For to discriue. [v.r, lose] 
k-rire cursed dede. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 03 penne 
mette pis man..ar heraudes of arme> hadden descreued 
lordes. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxiii. 84 (Harl. MS.) No man 
cowde discryve wheper of hem shuld be Emperour. '2552 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.1 50 Also flyinge lie sboulde 
be discriued by the roundyng of his headc. 

Hence Descri* ved///. a. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xvii. 248 Bi the now discriued and 
tau3t maner. Ibid. 40S The. .biforc descryued tymes. 


t Descri "ving, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ing L] 
Describing ; description. 

1297 R. Glouc. (17241 60 pis August .. let make adescriu- 
yng, pat y mad nas neuer er. 1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 2 This 
firste discryuyng was maad of Cvryne. . 1486 Bk. St. A Ibans 
E iva, The discreuyng of a Bucke. 1530 Palsgr. 165 Blasdn, 
a blasyng or discryvyng of ons armes. 1792 Burns Avid 
Rob Morris v, How past descriving had then been my 
bliss. 

Descry (d/skrar), vP Forms : 4 discryghe, 
4-6 discrye, 5 dyscry(©» 6 descrye, 6-7 descrie, 
discrie, 4- descry, [app. a. OF. descrier to cry, 
publish, decry, f. dcs-, de-, L. Dis- + crier to cry. 

Tim sense-development is not altogether clear; it was per- 
haps in some respect influenced by the reduction of Descrive 
to descry (see next), and consequent confusion of the two 
words : cf. Descrive v. 4, also Describe v. 7. In several in- 
stances it is difficult to say to which of the verbs the word 
belongs: thus 

<•1300 A”. Alts. 138 For astronomye and nygremauncye 
No couthe ther non so muche discryghe.] 

I. To cry out, declare, make known, bewray. 

+ 1 . traits. To cry out, proclaim, announce, as 
a herald. Obs. rare. 

[Cf. quot, 1377 in Descrive v. 4.) a 1440 Sir Egtam. 
1178 Harowdes of armes than they wente, For to dyscrye 
thys turnayment In eche londys 3ende. 

+ 2 . To announce, declare ; to make known, dis- 
close, reveal : a. of persons, b. of things. Obs . 

a. c 1460 1 'ownclcy Myst. (Surtees) 203 My name to you 
wille I descry. 1549-62 Sterniiold & H. Ps. xxv. 3 Thy 
right waies unto me, Lord, descrye. 1621: Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 1. i. At length Jupiter descried himself, and Her- 
cules yielded. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701 > 290/2 
Diogenes, thou . . Who to content the ready way To fol- 
lowing Ages didst descry. 

b. c 1430 Freemasonry 323 Hyt [the seventhe poynt] dys- 
cryeth wel opunly, Thou schal not by thy maystres wyf ly. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 34 Whose sober lookes her wiseaome 
well descride. * a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1867* II. 200 This 
light, .doth not only descry itself, but alt Other things round 
about it. 1635 Cowley Davideis tv. 231 A thoughtful Eye 
That more ofCare than Passion did descry. 1639 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Earn. Epistles Wks. (1711) 140 His cheeks scarce 
with a small down descrying his sex. 

+ c. With a sense of injurious revelation: To 
disclose what is to be kept secret ; to betray, be- 
wray ; to lead to the discovery of. Obs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 7136 (Trin.) pat -was a greet folye hir 
lordes [r. c. Samson’s] counsel to discrye. ? c 1475 Sqr. /owe 
Degre no Thy counsayl shall i never dyscry. 1596 Nashe 
Sajfron Walden xyi That he be not descride by his alleadg- 
ing of Authors. 1606 Holland Sueton . po Hee had like to 
have descried them [his parents] with his wrawling. 1614 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 509 In notorious burglaries, oft- 
times there is . . a weapon left behinde, which descrieih the 
authors. 1670 Milton Hist. Fit?. 11, His purple robe he 
[Alectus] had thrown aside lest it should descry’ him. 

II. To cry out against, cry down, decry. 

1 3 . To shout a war-cry upon, challenge to fight ; 
= Ascry v. I b. * 

c 1400 Rowlaiui <5- O* 273 No kyng in Cristyante Dare., 
discrye hym ther with steven. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
cxcvii. 175 The gentil knyghtes fledden and the vileyns 
egrely hem discryed and grad an high * yeldc yow traytours ! ’ 
f 4 . To denounce, disparage ; ^ Decry v. 2. Obs. 
c 1400 York Manual (Surtees) p. xvi, We curse and descry 
. .all thos that thys illys hase done. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol. 
(186/) 407 They contemn and descry tnose, as ignorant of 
divine mysteries. 

+ 5 . To cry down, depreciate (coin) ; = Decry. 
7638 Sir R. Cotton Abstr. Rcc . Tozver 23 The descrying 
of the Coyne. 

III. T o get sight of, discover, examine. 

6. To catch sight of, esp. from a distance, as the 
scout or watchman who is ready to announce the 
enemy’s approach ; to espy. 

C1340 Gaw. <V Gr. Knt'. 81 pe comlokest [lady] to discrye. 
c 1430 Sir Try am. 1053, Xii fosters dyscryed hym then, 
That were kepars of that fee. 1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 
in. viii. 114 He might descry a mightie and terrible Nauie 
. .sayling towards the citie. 1605 Play Stucley in Simpson 
Sch. Shahs. (1878) 190 The English sentinels do keep good 
watch ; If they descry us all our labour’s lost. 1791 Cowpek 
Iliad lit. 38 In some woodland height descrying A serpent 
huge. x868 Q. Victoria Li/e Higlil '. 39 To meet Albert, 
whom I descried coming towards us. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xxxiii. (1878) 267 At intervals we docried a maple. 

7 . To discover by observation ; to find out, de- 
tect ; to perceive, observe, see. 

c 1430 Syr Try tun. 783 Hors and man ft lie downe..And 
sons he was dyscryed. 1581 T. Bf.ll //addon's Ansro. 
Osor. 401 b, There is no man . . that will not easily descry. . 
want ot Judgement, .in you. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xxxiv. 
Paraphr. 181 Being by them descryed to be David. 1667 
Milton/*. L. 1. 290 To descry new Lands, Rivers or Moun- 
tains in her spotty Globe. 1797 Southey Ballad A". Charlc- 
utnin 1 All but the Monarch could plainly descry From 
whence came her white and her red. x8ix J. Wilson Isle 
0/ Palms ii. 5S2 He can descry That she is not afraid. 
xBSx Lu. Brougham Brit. Const, xvi. 249 The bounds which 
separated that school from Romanism were very difficult 
to descry. 

absol. 1670 Narborougu Jml. in Acc. Sc v. I.ate Voy. 
(17111 33, I could not see any sign of People.. but still Hills 
and Vallies as far as we could descry. 

+ b. intr. To discern, discriminate. Obs. rare. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. viir. viii. xoS Pure Essence, 
who hast made a stone descrie Twixt natures hid. 
f 8. trans. To investigate, spy out. explore. Obs. 
2596 Drayton Legends iii. 175 He had Judicially descryde 
The cause. x6xx Bible Jndg. *.23 The house of loseph 


sept to descry Bethel. X742 Shf.nstone Schoolmistress 145 
Right well she knew eacn temper to descry. 

t Descry*, v Obs. [app. a variant of deset-yve , 
Descrive v. } partly perb. originating in the later 
form of the Fr. infinitive dcscri-re, and pres. t. 
descH , - cris , -cril ; but mainly due to confusion in 
Eng. of descrive and desay vbJ] = Descrive, 
Describe. 

4^x330 R. Bru.vne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 9747 Some of Ms 
kewes y wil descrye. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt iSurtccsi 41 1 n the 
thyrd parte ar discryed Cuthbert inirakyls. 157* Bossewell 
Armorie 11.63 h, This Serpente I haue descried, as wringled 
into a wreathe. 16x3 Wither Sat., Occasion, He., de- 
scries Elenchi, full of subtile falacies. 

absol. CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6546 Cuthbert |»ai 
chese as bede descry.se. _ 2571 Damon «$- Pithias Prol. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 12 A thing once done indeed, as histories 
do descry. 

t Descry - , discry, sb. Obs. [f. Desciiy z/.’] 
1 . Cry, war-cry; —Ascnv sb. 
c 1400 Rowland O. 1476 ‘Mount Joye’was thaire dis- 
crye. 


2 . Discovery of that which is distant or obscure ; 
perception from a distance. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 217 The maine descry Stands on 
the hourely thought. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. (1632) 
1253 Without danger of descry. 

Descrying, vbh sb ri [f. Descry v. 1 ] The 
. action of the vb. Descry 1 ; perception from a dis- 
tance, discovery ; also alfrib. 

2577-87 Holinshf.d Hist. Scot. ( R.),Vpon the first descrieng 
of the enimies approach, a 1720 S. Clarke Sen//. I. exfii. 
(R.), Now we see through a glass darkly, as through a 
descrying-glass. 

+ Descrying, vbL sb . 2 Description, enrol- 

ment, etc. : see Descry v.- 
c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 20 pis discrying was first made 
vnder Cirinus. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 119 Descrynge, de- 
scrip tio. 

Deseure, var. discurc, obs. f. Discover v. 
Desdaine, -dayn, -deigne, obs. (T. Disdain. 
Dese, obs. form of Dais. 

Deseas(e, obs. form of Disease. 

+ De - secate, v. Obs. [f. L. desecart to 
cut off or away, f. De- I. 2 + sccdrc to cut. (The 
regular form is Desect; but in L. deseedtio for 
desectio is in Cassiodorus.] trans. To cut off, cut 
away ; to cut free from entanglement or obstruction. 
Hence De-secated ppl. a. 

i 6 z 3 CoCKERASf, Dri/satc, to mow or cur oft. s 6 st 
U'ottoH. 334 So as the Soul hath a freer and more desecated 
operation. 1656 in Hlount Glossogr. ; and in mod. Diets. 
So + Doueca tion. Obs. 

16*3 Cockeram, Dcsccation , mowing or cutting off. 
Desece, -es(e, -esse, -eyce, obs. ff. Decease, 
Disease. 

Desecrate (de-s/kre't), v. [f. De- II. 1 + stem 
of consecrate. In L. deseerdrt or desaerdre meant 
to consecrate, dedicate. OF. had dessacrcr {dcs- 
■=L. dis-) still in Cotgr. (16 1 1 ) 'to profane, violate, 
unhallow ’, — It. dissacrarc ‘to unconsecrate, nn- 
liallow’ (Florio); these may have suggested the 
formation of the English word.] 
trans. To take away its consecrated or sacred 
character from (anything) ; to treat as not sacred 
or hallowed ; to profane. 

0x677 Barrow Ser/n. Wks. 1687 I. xv.213 If we do venture 
to swear, .upon any slight or vain, .occasion, wc then de'e- 
crate Swearing, and are guilty of profaning a most sacred 
Ordinance. [Not in Phillips, Cocker, Kersey.] 2675 [see 
Desecrating ///. «.]. 27*1 Bailey, Desecrate, to defile or 
unhallow. 2742 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 4x6 What Lidnia 
had dedicated . . could not be considered as sacred : so 
that the Senate injoined the Praetor to see it desecrated and 
to efiace whatever had been inscribed upon it. 2776 Horne 
On Ps. lxxiv. (R.) When the soul sinks under a temptation, 
the dwelling-place of God’s name is desecrated to the 
ground. 2837 J. H. Newman Par. Serin, (cd. 21 III. xxi. 
333 More plausibly even might we desecrate Sunday. 2860 
Puscv Min. Prop/t. 204 The. .vessels of the Temple, .were 
desecrated by being employed in idol-worship. 

b. To divert from a sacred to a profane pur- 
pose ; to dedicate or devote to something evil. 

2825 Blachtv. flag. XVIII. 156 With a libation of un- 
mixed water, .did he devote us to the infernal gods—or.. . 
desecrate ils to the Furies. 

(1850) I. 3x2 Particular « 

2860 PuseyjV/k. Prop//. 
place which had been c 
true God. ot so 

e. To dismiss o»-^uegrade from holy orders. 
arch. 

2674 Blount Glossogr., Desecrate, to discharge of his 
orders, to degrade. 1676 in Coles, c 2800 W# '1 ooke A ussut 
(W.\ 'The [Russian] clergy can not suffer corporal punish- 
ment without being pre\ iously desecrated. 

De*se crate, ppi- — Desecrated. 

2873 Browning Red. Cot t. N/.-eaf 934 Than that her 
dignity be desecrate By neighbourhood of vulgar table. 

Desecrated (de-s/krFtvd ),///. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ED.] Deprived of its sacred character; treated 
as unhallowed, profaned. 

a 2711 Kf.n Hymuaritint Poet. Wks. sjst II. CS Thou. O 
most holy, dost de te<t A desecrated Breast. 2833 H Ritciiik 
l Vand. oy Loire 48 The desecrated temple forms the stables 
and coach-houses. 

Desscrater, var. of Desecratou. 



.Stephen Eccl. Bicg. 
.. _ desecrated to Satan- 
ting to false worship the 
’ the revelation of the 



DESECRATING-. 


DESERT, 


Desecrating, ppl. a. [f. Desecrate - v. +■ 
-ING -.] That desecrates or deprives of sacredness. 

1675 L. Addison State of Jews 190 (T.) The desecrating: 
hands of the enemy. x86* Trench Poems , Visit to Tus - 
cttlum 100 The rude touch of desecrating time. 

Desecration (des£krF , *j3ii). [n. of action from 
Desecrate : see -ation.] The action of desecrat- 
ing, deprivation of sacred or hallowed character, 
profanation ; also, desecrated condition. 

n 3717 T, Parnell Life Zoilns (T.), They sentenced him 
[Zoilus] to suffer by fire, as the due reward of his desecra- 
tions. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Desecration , an unhallowing, a 
profaning. 1779 in Brand Hist, Newcastle 117891 II. 124 
note, The oratory .. has been . . shut up to preserve it from 
future desecrations. <11808 Bp. Porte US Profan . Lents 
Day ( R. ). Various profanations of the sabbath .. threaten 
a gradual desecration of that holy day. 1858 Froude Hist . 
Eng. III. xiii. 99 The desecration of the abbey chapels. . 
1870 Emerson Sec. <5- So lit.. Domestic Life Wks.(Bohnj 11 1. 
55 Does the consecration of Sunday confess the desecration 
of the entire week? 

Desecrative (dcsffcwUiv), a. [f- Desecrate 
+ -IVE.] Calculated or tending to desecrate or 
deprive of sacred character. 

<11861 Mrs. Browning Lett. E. H. Home (1877) I. ii. 18 
[Is] the union between tragedy and the gas-lights . . less 
desecrative of the Divine theory? 1865 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. 
IX. xx. iv.71 Merchants' Bills were a sacred thing, in spite 
of Bamberg and desecrative individualities. 

Desecrator (de*s*kr* l toi\ Also -er [ngent-n. 
from Desecrate : see -or, -er.] One who dese- 
crates or profanes. 

1879 MoRLEY Burke vii. 331 Thedesecrators of the church 
and the monarchy of France. 1882 Harpers Mag. LXV. 
74 Man, the desecrater of the forest temples. 1884 Non- 
conf <$• Indep, 27 Mar. 300/3 Desecrators of the Sabbath. 

f Dese'Ct, v. 06 s.— 0 [f. L. desert-, ppl. stem 
of deseedre to cut away or off, f. De- I. 2 + secure to 
cut.] traits. To cut away, cut down. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table A iph., Dcscct , cut away from any 
thing. 

+ Dese*ction. Obs ~ 0 [ad. L. desert ion- tin, 
n. of action from desecare : see prec.] The action 
of cutting off or cutting down. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Desertion , a cutting down. ^ 1663 
F. Hawkins Youth's Bchav, 102 Desertion , a mowing or 
cutting off. 

Desederabill, var. Destderable 06 s. 

De segmentation (dfsegmentei-Jan). Biol. 
[f. De- II. 1 + Segment.] The process of reducing 
the number of segments by the union or coalescence 
of several of these into one, as in the carapace of 
a lobster, cranium of a vertebrate, etc. ; the fact or 
condition of being thus united. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Altai. 228 A number of 
metameres may be united to form larger segments . . 
This state of things results in a desegmentation of the 
body. 

Dese'gmented, ppl. a. Biol. [f. as prec.] 
Having the number of segments reduced by coale- 
scence; formed into one by coalescence of segments. 
Deseite, Deseive, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
Desembogue, Deseminate, obs. ff. Disem- 
bogue, Disseminate. 

Desemitieize, Desentimentalize, -ed: see 
De- IT. 1. 

Desend, desention, obs. ff. Descend, -cension. 
Desere (n, Deserite, obs. ff. Disheir v., Dis- 
herit. 

Desert (d/z5ut), sbA Forms : 4- desert, 3-6 
deserte, 4 desserte, 4-5 decert(e, dissert, 6 
dyserte, 6-7 desart. [a. OF. desert masc., de- 
serte , desserte fern., derivs. of deservir , desservir to 
Deserve. The Fr. words are analogous to descent , 
descent e, etc., and belong to an obs. pa. pple. desert 
of deservir, repr. lateL. -servlt-um for - servit-um . ] 

1. Deserving; the becoming worthy of recompense, 

i. e. of reward or punishment, according to the 
good or ill of character or conduct ; worthiness of 
recompense, merit or demerit. 

x *9 7 R* Glouc.{x 72 4 ) 253 Vor he sojmast God..DeJje after 
oure deserte. 1:1325 E. tSAllit. P. A. 594 pou quytez 
vchon as hys desserte. 1483 0*\vroN G\ de la Tour E vij b, 
God rewarded eche of them aften§£heir deserte and meryte. 
a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) jfisftSuch sauce as they have 
served To me without desart. i6rtSR Chapman Odyss. 1. 75 
/Egisthus past his fate, and had aJSZMX To warrant our in- 
fliction. 1633 G. Herbert fifjQk/ts Crones i, O do 
not use me After my sinnes ! lovL uot on my desert. 1752 
Johnson Rambler No. 193 r 1 Some will always mistake 
the degree of their own desert. 3861 Mill Utilit. v. 66 
What constitutes desert ? . . a person is understood to de- 
serve good if he does right, evil if he does wrong. 

b. In a good sense : M eritorionsness, excellence, 
worth. 

c *374 Chaucer m. pr. vi. 78 It semej> pat gentilesse 

be a maner preysynge bat com eh of decert ,of auncestres. 
c 1450 St. Cut liberty (Surtees) 473 For b e childes hye desert, 
God shewed meruaile in apert. 1590 Marlowe 2 nd Pt. Tam - 
burl. v. Hi, If you retain desert of holiness. . 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist, in, vi. § 3 The Crown .. due to him, no less by 
desert then descent. 3704 Addison Poems , Campaign, 
On the firm basis of desert they rise. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Enconrag. A rts XVI. 353, 1 visited him as a man of desert. 
1840 Macaulay C litre Kss. (1854) 538/1 Ordinary criminal 
justice knows nothing of set-off. The greatest desert 
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cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of the slightest 
transgression. ^ 

c. personified. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixvi, To bchold desert a begger borne 
And needie Nothing trimd in iollitie. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 
A- A/or. 38 To hinder Desert from any place of eminencie. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xii. (1878) 334 Desert 
may not touch His shoe-tie. 

2 . An action or quality that deserves its appro- 
priate recompense; that in conduct or character 
which claims reward or deserves punishment. 
Usually in pi. (often ■= 1 .) 

c 3374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1218 (3267) If thi grace passe 
allc cure desertts. 1393 Gower Conf. 221. 154 He mote. .Se 
the descries of his men. J549 Coverdale Erawt, Par. 
2 Cor . 51 As every mans deseartes have been.. such shall lus 
rewardes be. 1555 Watreman Bardie of Bartons r. v. 56 
Punisshing thoffendour vnder his desertes. 1606 Holland 
Suetoit. 42 That neither himselfe nor the olde beaten soldiers 
might be rewarded according to their desarts. < X782Co\vrcn 
Lett. 6 Mar., The characters of great men, which arc always 
mysterious while they live . . sooner or later receive the 
wages of fame or infamy according to their true deserts. 
3861 Mill Utilit. v. 92 To do to each according to his 
deserts. 

b. A good deed or quality; a worthy or meri- 
torious action ; a merit, ? Obs. 

[c i374CiiAUCi:n Berth. 11. pr. vit. 56 Or doon goode deccrtes 
to profit of }>e comunc.] xtf^IIomilies 11. Rogation Week 1. 
(1859)472 Alwaics to render him thanks, .for his deserts unto 
us. 1657 J. Smith Alyst. Rhct. 143 It. .serves for Amplifi- 
cation. when, after a great crime, or desert, exclaimed upon 
or extolled, it gives a moral note. 

3 . That which is deserved ; a due reward or re- 
compense, whether good or evil. Often in phr. to 
get , have, meet with one's deserts. 

1393 Langu P. PI. C. iv. 293 Mede and mcrccde. ,boJ>e 
men demcn A desert for som do5'nge. X483 Caxton G. de 
la Tour F vij, For god gyueth \o cuery one the deserte of 
his meryte. a 3533 Ld. Berners Huon lix. 204, I shall 
nother cte nor drynkc tyll thou hast thy dysert. 1509 
Warning Fairc Wont. 11. 1508 Upon a pillory . . that al the 
world may see, A just desert for such impiety. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. ii. 40 But give to each his due desart. *758 S. 
Hayward Serm , i. 10 This is the proper desert of Sin. 3756 
Burke Bind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 18 Whether the greatest 
villain breathing shall meet his deserts. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xli. (18761 474, I think 1 deserved strong reproof; 
but when have we our deserts? 3882 Ouida Alarentma I. 
41 1 He has got his deserts’, said Joconda. 

Desert (de’zait), .jA 2 Forms : 3- desert ; 
also 3 deserd, diserd, 4 dissert, desarte, dezert, 
4-5 disert, 5 dysert, 5-6 deserte, 5-9 desart 
(which was the regularly accepted spelling of the 
18th century), [a. OF. desert (12th c. in Littre), 
ad. eccl. L. desert it m (Vulgate, etc.), absol. use of 
neuter of discrius adj., abandoned, deserted, left 
waste : see Desert <7.] 

1 . An uninhabited and uncultivated tract of coun- 
try; J?. wilderness: a. now conceived as a desolate, 
barren region, waterless and trepless, and with but 
scanty growth of herbage ; — e. g. the Desert of 
Sahara , Desert of the Wanderings, etc. 

_ **1225 Auer. R. 220 I<5e desert.. he lettc ham bolien wo 
inouh. c 3250 Gen. «5* Ex. 2770 Moyses was. . In tic deserd 
depe. a 3300 Cursor At. 5840 (Gott.) Lat mi folk a-parte 
Pass, to worschip me in desarte [v. rr. desert, disnert]. 
Ibid. 6533 (GCtt.) Quen [moyses] was comen into dissert. 
3484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce (x889> 2 He doubted to be 
robbed within the desertys of Arabe. 3634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav , 65 Barren Mountaynes, Sand and salty Desarts. • 1693 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 94 More parched than the Desarts of 
Libya. 1768 Boswell Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 117 [ tr . Tacitus] 
Where - they make a desart, they call it peace. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 12 Sept., She fluttered, and 
flattered, but all was preaching to the desert. 18x5 Elthin- 
stone Acc. Caubul (1842) I. Introd. 25 He could live in his 
desart and hunt his deer.^ 3823 Byron Island 11. viii. note , 
The ‘ship of the desert’ is the Oriental figure for the camel 
or dromedary. 3856 Stani.ey S inai # Pal. i. (1858) 64 The 
Desert, .a wild waste of pebbly soil. 

fb. formerly applied more widely to any wild, 
uninhabited region, including forest-land. Obs. 

J398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. Ii. (1495) 4B6 Places of 
wodes and mountayns that ben not sowen ben caliyd dc- 
sertes. c 15x1 1 st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 In 
our lande is also a grete deserte or forest: 3600 Shaks. 
A. Y. L. it. vii. rro In this desert inaccessible, Vnder the 
shade of melancholly boughes. 1643 Denham Cooper's //. 
186 Cities in desarts, Woods in Cities plants. 3834 M edwin 
Angler in Wales I. 69 Moors covered with whinberry 
bushes. .A more uninteresting desert cannot be conceived. 

2. transf. andy^g. 

1725 Pore Odyss. iv. 748 To roam the howling desart of 
the Main. 3813 Byron Giaour 958 The leaflets desert of 
the mind.^ 3827 Southey Hist. Pcnvis. War II. 752 What 
in monastic language is called a desert ; by which term an 
establishment is designated where those brethren whose 
piety flies the highest pitch may at once enjoy the advan- 
tages of the eremite and the discipline of the coenobite life. 

; 1B71 Morley Voltaire (1886) 243 The middle age between 
I himself and the polytheism of the Empire was a parched 
desert to him. 

+ 3 . abstractly. Desert or deserted condition ; 
desolation. Obs. 

c 3450 Merlin 59 He was in a waste contree full of diserte. 
3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxxiv. 424 The distructyon 
and conquest of the cytie of Lymoges, and how it was left 
clene voyde as a towne of desert. 

T 4 . An alleged name for a covey of lapwings. 

• Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Desserte of Lapwyngs. 1688 
in K. Holme Armoury. 


5 . Comb. a. attrib., as dcscrl-air ,- -bird, - circle 
-dweller, - pelican , -ranger, - troop ; b. locative and 
instrumental; as desert-bred , -locked, -wearied adjs.; 
c. similative, as desert-world \ desert-like , -looking 
adjs. ; nlso desert-chough, a bird of the genus 
Pcdoces, family Corvidcc , found in the desert regions 
of Central Asia ; desert -falcon, a species of falcon 
inhabiting deserts and prairies, a member of (he 
subgenus Gemma, allied to the peregrines ; desert- 
rod, a genus of labiate plants [Eremoslachys) from 
tbc Caucasus ( Treas . Bot .); desert- ship, ‘ ship 0 f 
the desert*, the camel or dromedary; desert-snake, 
a serpent of the family Psaminophidse, a sand-snake; 
and in various specific names of plants and animals, 
as desert-lark , -mouse, -willow. 

3750 Gray Elegy xtv, And wa^te its sweetness on the*desert 
air. 1813 Byron Giaour 950 The _*cle<ert-bird Whose beak 
unlocks her bosom’s stream To still her famish’d nestlings’ 
scream. 186* M. L. W h ately Ragged Life Egypt x. U26r) 
88 It [is] hard for any who are no^ *deserl-brea to find tleir 
way. 1879 Dowden Southey vii. 193 The *desert-circle 
girded by the sky. 1810 Scott Lady of L. in. iv, The 
’’desert-dweller met bis path. 3883 Miss C. F. Gordox 
Cum.ming in lath. Cent. Aug. 302 * Desert -larks, wheat ears, 
and other .. birds do their best to diminish the locusts, 
1623 Lady M. Wroth Urania 441 In the *De«art-likt 
wildemcs. 187a Baker Nile * Tribnt. xxit. 384 These 
■’’desert-locked and remote countries. 3844 Mem. Balylcnian 
Hccss. II. x2i A sandy ‘’desert-looking tract. 1845 Mrs. 
Norton Child of Islands (1846] 113 A '"’desert-pelican whose 
heart’s best blood Oozed in slow drops. 1822 J . Montgomery 
Ilymn, * Hail to the LorcC s Anointed ’ iv, Arabia’s •desert- 
ranger To Him shall bow the knee. 1824 Byron Def. 
Trans. 1. i. 116 The .. patient swiftness of the * desert-ship, 
The helmless dromedary ! a 1845 Hcod An Open Question 
xiv, That desert-ship the camel of the East. 3821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. iv. 352 The brackish cup Drained by a 
’’desert-troop. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. 2nd Sund. after Easter, 
The ^desert-wearied tribes. 3833 Rock Hierurg. (1892)1. 
182 Pilgrimage through this *desert -world. 

DeBert, obs. form of Dessert sb. 

Desert (de’Z3Jt), a. Also 4 -6 deserte, 6-8 
desart. [ME. dcsc'rt a. OF. desert , mod.F. di- 
(nih c.) — Fr. and Cat. desert , Sp. desitrto, 
It. deserto L. desert-us abandoned, forsaken, left 
or lying waste, pa. pple. of deserire to sever con- 
nexion with, leave, forsake, abandon, etc. : in later 
use treated as an attributive use of Desert sb?, 
and stressed de sert ; but the earlier stress is found 
archaically in 1 8- 19th c. in sense j.] 

1 . Deserted, forsaken, abandoned, arch. 

Sometimes as pa. pple. : cf. Desert v. 4. , 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi 233 Wyde clothes dcs- 

tytut and desert from al old honeste and good vsage- *54 ° 
Hyrce tr. Vires' Instr . Chr. Worn. (1592) Mvj, , Noemy 
had beene a widow and desert in deede. 3633 P- Fletcher 
Poet. Afisc., Elisa 11 . iv, Her desert self and now cold Lorn 
lamenting. 1774 S. Wesley in Wcstw.Mag. 11. 654 when., 
lies desert the monumented clay. 3792 o. Rogers Pitas. 
Mem. 69 As through the gardens desert paths I rove. 
*868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 254 In that van place desert 
of hope and fear. 

2 . Uninhabited, unpeopled, desolate, lonely. 

(In mod. usage this sense and 3 are freq. combined.) 

1297 R. Glouc. 232 pe decyples . . Byleuede in a wylder- 

nesse. .Bat me clepuf> nou Glastynburyt bat desert was po. 
<7x340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 514 He fand him in lana 
deserte. ^ 1494 Fabyan Chron. 1. ii. 9 This He w‘ Geaunts 
whylom inhabyt..Nowe beynge deserte. 3577 
Here slack's Hush. m. (1586) 12 7 T hey seeke the secretes 
and desartest places that may be. 3697 Drvden rtfs- 
Georg. 1. 94 When Deucalion hurl’d His Mothers Entra 
on the desart World. 1711 Addison S/eet.ylo. “5/^ 
Fallen asleep in a desart wood. 3856 Bryant Poems, to 
Waterfoivl iv, The desert and illimitable air. 4 

3 . Uncultivated and unproductive, barren, waste, 

of the nature of a desert. f 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 158 Prodegalite..is the modero 
pouerte, Wherof the londes ben deserte. ci 460 Fortescl 
Abs. 4- Lim. ATon. xiii, The centre, .was tho almost 01 
ffor lakke off tillers. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trnv.jp * 
Countrey.. is desart, sterile and full of loose 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 347 A thirsty Train That JO S 
have travell’d thro' a Desart Plain. *7*6 Fady y * > 
Montagu Let . to C’i ess of Alar 17 Nov., The kingdom oi 
Bohemia is the most desert of any I have seen in Germ***)* 
3839 Thirlwall Greece VI. Ii. 243 A cross-road leading 0 
a desert arid tract. 

4. fig. Dry, uninteresting, rare. , 

- a 1674 Milton Hist. AIosc. Pref. (1851) 47° T° saV f,-,nv 
Reader a far longer travail of wandring through so m / 
desert Authors. . 

Desert (dzzaut), V. [a. mod.F. dlscrtrt 
abandon, in OF. to make desert, leave desert, — 
Pr. and Sp. desertar , It. desertare ‘ to make desar 
or desolate* (Florio), lateL. desertare (Du Cnng b 
freq. of deser/re to abandon.] . - . 

1. trans. To abandon, forsake^ relinquish, g 


up (a thing) ; to depart from (a place or pos. 
3603 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, it . xiii- 3 6 5 J 1 *;* 

resoluit to obey GodV” : — ^ A tnleStVC a 

desert the said school. 


resoluit to obey God calling him thairto, and to le 
desert the said school. 3651 Hobbes Leviatk. n. ' * *- t0 
He that deserteth the Means, deserteth the Ends. J , 


Pope Iliad xiv. 488 His slacken’d hand deserts * , e 
it bore. 1784 Cowpf.r Task 1. 392 The languid > * 
cheek Deserted of its bloom, c 3790 Willock * P 
We resolved to run every ri«k rather than deser . 
ship]. 3798 H. Skrine Two Tours Wales 6 ™ €T p/ a /p 
ing its banks, we climbed the hills. 3875 J°' v [i T T . 1 his 
(ed. 2) IV. 8 Here .. Plato seems prepared to des 
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DESERVE. 


ancient ground. 1879 Lubbock Set. Lcct. ii. 36 Such a plant 
would soon be deserted. 

2. To forsake (a person, institution, canse, etc. 
having moral or legal claims upon one) ; spec, of 
a soldier or sailor: To quit without permission, 
run away from (the service, liis colours, ship, post 
of duty, commander, or comrades). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 11. (1843) 44/1 Hisaffection to 
the church so notorious, that he never deserted it. 1654 tr. 
Martini s Conq. China 1B2 Kiangus seeing himself deserted 
of the Tartars . .returned to the City. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykc's 
Voy. E. Ittd. 277 The Dutch that sometimes desert us, and go 
over to the King of Candi. C1790 Willock Voy. 175 The 
Christian merchants .. totally deserted him. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Eotn : Forest xii, The offence you have com- 
mitted by deserting \our post. 1891 Sir H. C. Lopes in 
Law Times' Rep. LXV. 603/1 A husband deserts his wife 
if he wilfully absents himself from her society, in spite of 
her wish. 

b. To abandon or give up to something, arch. 

1658 J. Webb tr. Cleopatra VIII. ii. 53 The Princesse 

..deserted her soul to the most violent effects of Passion. 
3673 Milton True Rclig. Wks. (1847) 563/2 It cannot be 
imagined that God would desert such painful and zealous 
labourers . . to damnable errours. 1812 Landor Count 
‘Julian Whs. 1846 II. 508 Gracious God ! Desert me to my 
sufferings, but sustain My faith in Thee ! 

c. Of powers or faculties : To fail so as to 
disappoint the needs or expectations of. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 563 Wisdom. -deserts thee not. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 11. x. <ed. 4) 322 The infallibility of the 
Holy Father had . .deserted him. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 260 In the presence of Socrates, his thoughts seem to 
desert him. 

4d. To fall short of (a standard). Obs. rare. 

3664 Power Exp . Philos. 11. 91 The Quicksilver, .will not 
much desert nor surmount the determinate height.. of 29 
inches 

3. intr. (or absol .) To forsake one’s duty, one’s 
post, or one's party ; esp. of a soldier or sailor : 
To quit or run away from the service in violation 
of oath or allegiance. 

3689 Jrnl, Ho. Lords , The Lords Spiritual, .who Deserted 
(not Protested) against the Vote in the House of Peers. 
3693 W. Freke Art of War v. 247 Hannibal finding his 
Souldiers desert. 3792 Gentl. Mag. LXII. 1. 561 The fourth 
regiment . . deserted in a body with their Colonel at their 
head. 1802-3 tr .Pallas' Trav.(iZi2) II. 299 The Kozaks. . 
deserted to the Turks. 3840 Thirlwall Greece VII. lvii. 230 
He deserted in the midst of the battle. 

4. Sc. Law. a. Ira us. (with pa. pple. in 6 desert.) 
To relinquish altogether, or to put off for the 
time {a suit or ‘diet’) ; to prorogue (Parliament), 
b. intr. To cease to have legal force, become 
inoperative. 

3539 Sc. Acts Jos. V (1814) 353 (Jam.) That this present 
parliament proceide .. quhill it pleiss the kingis grace that 
the samin be desert. 3569 Diurn. Oczurr. (1833) 152 Thair 
foir that the saidis lettres sould desert in thameselff. 3752 

J. Louthian Fopn of Process (ed. 2) 251 For deserting a 
Diet, or assoilzieing a Pannel. 3773 Erskine Inst. iv. (Jam.', 
If any of the executions appear informal, the court deserts 
the diet. i86r W. Bell Diet. Law Scott. s.v. Desertion , 
To desert the diet simpliciter . . will . . put a stop to all 
further proceedings. 

Hence Dese’rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3646 J. Whitaker Uzziah 23 His just deserting of them. 
3700 Dryden Palam. f Arc . in. 411 Bought senates and 
deserting troops are mine. 3883 Times 27 Aug. 3/6 Colonel 
Rubalcaba. .almost single-handed, had pursued his desert- 
ing regiment. 

Deserted (dizsuted),///. a. [f. Desert v. + 
-ED.] Forsaken, abandoned, left desolate. 

1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 413 The deserted 
Villages. 3667 Milton P. L. iv. 922 Thy deserted host. 
J 7 S* Johnson Rambler No. 107 r8 The hospital for the 
reception of deserted infants. 3769 Goldsmith (title) The 
Deserted Village : a Poem. 3855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
2x2 The deserted hamlets were then set on fire. 

Dese’rtedness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Deserted 
condition, forlorn desolation. 

3818 Blackw. Mag. III. 219 The ..unexpected deserled- 
ness . . of this romantic city. 3865 Alger Soli/. Hat. <5- 
Matt n. 37 True desertedness and its pangs. 

Deserter (dizoutsi). Also 7 desertor, -our. 
[f. Desert v. + -er 1 ; after F. dtscrtcnr, L. desert or 
one who forsakes, abandons, or deserts, agent-noun 
from descrZrc to leave, forsake.] 

1. One who forsakes or abandons a person, place, 
or cause ; usually with implied breach of duty or 
allegiance. Const, of. 

3635 A. STArroRD Fens. Glory (i86g) 80 A base Desertour 
of my Mother Church. 3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 91 
Streight to their ancient Cells . . The reconcil’d Deserters 
will repair. 3769 Junius Lett. xv. 64 A submissive admin- 
istration . . collected from the deserters of all parties. 1885 
; 4 r/ 48-9 Viet. c. 60 § 15 The extradition of offenders ^includ- 
ing deserters of wives and children). 

2. esp. A soldier or seamnn who quits the service 
without permission, in violation of oath or alle- 
giance. 

3657 Decay Chr. Piety iii. § 7. 219 We arc the same de* 
sertors whether we stay in our own camp, or run over to 
the enemy’s. 3700 S. L. tr. Fryhc's Voy. E. hid. 91 These 
we immediately hung up ..as it is the constant custom, 
which the Dutch observe whenever they catch any of their 
Deserters. i8ax Elpiunstone Hist. hid. II. 165 Deserters 
of different ranks came in from Ccibul. 
at t rib. 1873 Daily Hews 13 Jan., The deserter officers. 
VOL. III. 


Desertfal (dizoutfut), a . 1 ? Obs. [f. Deseet 
j£.1 + -ful.] Of great desert ; meritorious, deserv- 
ing. Const, of. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, lxxxiv. 518 To shewe that 
God is beholden to vs, that our workes are dcsertfull. 3621 
Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase v. vi, Til! 1 be more desertful 
in yoitr eye. 3638 Fovtp Lady's Trial iv. i, Therein He shews 
himself desertful of his happiness. 

t Dese’rtfnI, cif Obs. rare. [f. Desert sb. 2 
+ -FUL.] Deieit, desolate. 

3601 Chester Loucs Mart. 21 Enuie, go packe thee. .To 
some desertfull plaine or Wildernesse. 

Dese’rtfully, adv. [f. Deserteul a. 1 + -ly.] 
By desert, deservingly, rightfully. 

3598 Munday & Chettlf. Downf. Earl Huntington 11. ii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 332 As Lacy lies, Desertfully, for 
prid,e and treason stabb'd. 1619 T hue's Storehouse 58/2 (L.), 
Aristotle (and very desertfully) calleth the commonwealth of 
the Massilians oligarchia. 1625 Modell Wit 62 Wherefore 
desertfully. .a fault of diuers conditions . . ought not to bee 
censured with one and the same punishment. 
Desertion (dfzsujan). Also 7 dissertion. 
[a. F. desertion (1414 in Hatzf.), ad. L. desertion - 
cm, 11 . of action from deserere to forsake, abandon, 
f. De- I. 2 + serere to join.] 

1. The action of deserting, forsaking, or abandon- 
ing, esp. a person or thing that has moral or legal 
claims to the deserter’s support ; sometimes simply, 
abandonment of or departure from a place. 

1591 W. Perkins (title). Spiritual Desertions, seruing to 
Terrifie all Drowsie Protestants. 26x2-15 B p - Hall Con- 
tempt., A r . T. iv. vi, Season, and sea, and wind, and their 
Master’s desertion, had agreed to render themperfectly miser- 
able. 2653 Davenant Gondibert 11. in. lxiv, These scorn the 
Courts dissertion of their age. 1672 Milton Samson 632 
Swoonings of despair, And sense of Heaven’s desertion. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 178 After the Desertion of this Island by the 
Romans. 3751 Johnson Rambler No. 270 7 13 Mingled his 
assurances of protection . . with threats of total desertion. 
2856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxviii. 278 A desertion of the 
coast and a trial of the open water. 2875 Jowett Plato 
I. 341 He is certain that desertion of his duty is an evil. 

2. Lazo. The wilful abandonment of an employ- 
ment or of duty, in violation of a legal or moral 
obligation ; esp. such abandonment of the military 
or naval service. Also, wilful abandonment of the 
conjugal society, without reasonable cause, on the 
part of a husband or wife. 

3722 W. Rogers Voy. Introd. 18 In case of Death, Sick- 
ness or Desertion of any of the above Officers. 2811 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Desp. VIII. 292 They have nearly put a 
stop to desertion from the enemy’s ranks. 3840 Thirlwall 
Greece VII. lvii. 231 Ranks thinned by frequent desertions. 
1891 Sir H. C. Lopes in Law Times' Rep. LXV. 603/1 
To constitute desertion the parties must be living together 
as man and wife when the desertion takes place. 

3. Sc. Law. Desertion of the diet : Abandonment 
of proceedings on the libel in virtue of which the 
panel has been brought into court ; which may be 
simpliciter , altogether, or pro loco et tempore , tem- 
porarily. See Desert v. 4 . 

2861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scott. 281/1 The effect of such 
a [ simpliciter ] desertion of the diet is declared to be, that 
the panel shall be for ever free of all challenge or question 
touching that offence. 

4. Deserted condition ; desertedness. 

1752 Johnson Rambler No. 174 7 23 , 1 was convinced, by 
a total desertion, of the impropriety of my conduct. 2821 
Southey Vis. Judgem. iii, That Ion£ drear dream of deser- 
tion. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. vi. 51 The College build- 
ings will oe almost melancholy in their desertion and silence. 

fb. Theol. ‘Spiritual despondency; a sense of 
the dereliction of God ’ (Johnson). Obs. 

a 2726 South (J.), The spiritual agonies of a soul under 
desertion.’ 

fDesertive (d/z5utiv\ a. Obs. rare. [f. De- 
sert sb. + -ive.] Meritorious, worthy. 

2596 Nashe Saffron Walden 124 Master Bodley, a Gentle- 
man . . bf singular desertiue reckoning and Industrie. 

Desertless (d/zautles), «. 1 [f. Desert sb. 1 
+ -less.] 

1. Without desert or merit ; undeserving. 

2601 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. Ii. (1631) 329 If descrtlesse the 
begger and you differ but in the quantitie. 3631 Heywood 
Maid of West 11. 1. Wks. 1C74 II. 352 Prize me low And of 
desertlesse merit. 3700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 10S 
He promis’d to reform the Militia, and afterwards admitted 
Persons wholly desertless. 1891 Pall Malt G. 23 Dec. 2/3 
Constant to her desertless husband. 

4 2. Unmerited, undeserved. Obs. 

2556 J. Heywood Spider F. xv. 47 This augmenteth my 
greefe, Thus to be chargde, with desertles repreefe. 2600 
Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 74 Your Grace .. Heapt 
on the head of this degenerous boy. Desertless favours. 
1613-31 Primer our Lady 366 The mother wailing For her 
Sons desertlesse paine. 

43. Involvingno recompense or reward; thankless. 
2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iti. vi, I am allotted To that 
desertlesse office, to present you With the yet bleeding head. 
16x5 T. Adams Lycanthropy Ep. Dcd. 1 It is no desertlesse 
office to discover that insatiate beast. 

Hence Desertlessly adv., undeservedly. 

2633 Beaum. & Fl. King# no King m. ii. People will call 
you valiant; desertlessly I think. 

Desertless (de*z3.itles\ a.- rare. [f. Desert 
sb - + -less.] Without or devoid of desert land. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. IV. 374 We recognize the lion 
as having some other relation to our desertless island. 


Desertness (de-zoatnes). [f. Desert a. + 
-ness.] Desert condition ; barren desolation. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst . (Shaks. Soc.) 203 In wh visum place of 
desertnes. 254B Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke v. 64 The 
desertenesse of the countrey liyng waste. /ZX656 Ussher 
Ann. (1658) 773 The desertnesse of the Country.. did much 
afflict them. 2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. i. coi True 
desertness is not in the want of leaves, but oflife. 

4 Dese'rtrice. Obs. rare . [f. Deserter : on 
the type of F. feminines, c.g. act cur, act rice : see 
-trice.] A female deserter. 

2645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 2 66 Cleave to a Wife, but let 
her bee a wife . . not an adversary, not a desertricc. 

So also Dese’rtress, Dese'rtrix. [sec -trix.] 

In mod. Diets. 

t Dese'rtuons, desaTtuous, a. Obs. [irreg. 
f. L. dcsertum Desekt sb.- + -ous.] Of the nature 
of a desert ; of or pertaining to a desert. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi, 253 In all this deformed Countrey, 
wee saw neyther house, nor Village, for it is altogether de- 
sartuous. Ibid. vn. 320 The Isthmus, and Confine of De- 
sartuous Arabia. Ibid. ix. 378 My Desartuous wandring. 

De’serty, a. [f. Desert sb.- +-Y.] Having 
the quality of a desert. 

2891 W. S. Hawkes in Chicago Advance 29 Jan., The most 
deserty of deserts, where there is not a green thing. 

4 Dese*rvably, adv. Obs. rare. [f. *deservablc 
(f. Deserve v. + -able).] Deservedly, justly. 

2593 Q. Enz. Boethius iv. 86 Want of punishment, which 
deserueably thy self hast confest is the greatest ylt Iniquitie 
can haue. 


Deserve (dzz5\iv), v. Forms: 4 - deserve; 
also 4 de-, des-, discerve, desserve, 4-6 dis- 
serve, 6 dyserve. [a. OF. dcserv-ir, now (for 
sake of pronunciation) desservir:— L. deservire to 
serve zealously, well, or meritoriously, f. De- I. 5 
+ servlre to serve : hence, in late pop. L., to merit 
by service.] 

41. trails. To acquire or earn a rightful claim, 
by virtue of actions or qualities, to (something) ; 
to become entitled to or worthy of (reward or 
punishment, esteem or disesteem, position, desig- 
nation, or any specified treatment). Obs. or arch. 

[1292 Britton v. x. § 5 Si ele nc puisse averrer .. qe tie 
pout dowarie aver deservi.J c 1325 E. E. A/lit. P. B. 61? 
3 yf euer hy mon vpon molde merit disserued. c 3340 Cursor 
M. 10350 (Trin.)Childrel>at..oftedeseruen IZ.ni/rfdecervynl 
muchel mede. c 2400 Rom. Rose 3093, 1 drede youre wrath 
to disserve. 2495 Act ix Hen. VII, c. 22 § 4 Artificers ., 
waste moch part of the day and deserve not their wagis. 
a 2533 Ld. Berners Huon lxiii. 2x9 Honourc is dewe to 
them that dyserueth it. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. ii. 124 
When at your hands did I deserue this scorne? 17x3 Addi- 
son Cato 1. ii, ’Tis not in mortals to Command Success, But 
we’ll do more, Sempronius ; we ’ll Deserve it. 
t b. Const, with inf. Obs. or arch, 
c 2385 Chaucf.r L. G. W. Pro!. 502 That hast deseruyd 
sorere for to smerte. C1400 Maundcv. (1839) ix. 200 Men 
that han disserved to ben dede. 
t c. with indirect obj. and subord. clause. Obs. 

15Z9 More Dyalogc iv. Wks. 268/1 Nor ncucr deserued 
we vnto him y* he should so much doe for vs. 

2. To have acquired, and thus to have, a rightful 
claim to ; to be entitled to, in return for sendees 
or meritorious actions, or sometimes for ill deeds 
and qualities ; to be worthy to have. (Now the 
ordinary sense, in which to deserve is the result of 
having deserved in sense 1 .) 

[r 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pro!. 1 He desserued newer nane 
euill; for he did neuer euill, ne thoght neucr euill.] C2440 
Prontp. Parv. 220 Deservyn . . be worthy to havyn (K), 
mereor. c 1500 New Not-br. Mayd in A tic. Poet. Tracts 
(Percy Soc.) 46 Mercy or grace, A fore your face, He none 
deserueth in dede. 2599 H. Buttes Dyetsdrie Dinner G v. 
We have many other herbes which deserve that name. 2599 
Shaks. Much Ado in. i. 45 Doth not the Gentleman Deserue 
as full as fortunate a bed? 1631 Shirley Love Tricks \. ii. 
He gave me two or three kicks, which I deserved x\ell 
enough. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxvfi. X56 All Crimes doe 
equally deserve the name of Injustice. x668 Lady Cha- 
worth in 12 lit Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App.v. 10 Mr. Ho- 
. .deserves a better fate than to be ever of the loosing side. 
3676 Lister in Ray's Core. (1848) 124, I am well pleased 
your Catalogue of Plants is again to be printed : it certainly 
deserves it. 2716 Lady M.W. Montagu Lett. 10 Oct. (1887) 

I. 128, I deserve not all the reproaches you make me. £*850 
Arab. Nls. 546 Do you think that you deserve the favour? 
Mod. The subject deserves fuller treatment than can le 
given to it here. 

fg. or transf. a 2633 Donne Lett., To Mrs. B. II hue 
(1651) 6 Not to return till towards Christmas, cxceft the 
business deserve him not so long. 

b. Const, with inf. . . . 

1585 J. B. tr. Viret's Sch. B tastes A iv b, M the bc^tes 
do better their office., then men doe theirs, they desene 
more to be called reasonable, then men. * \ ’ 

l.n J. Lit. xiii. (16=7) 174 Herein many a 
ratherto.be beaten then the scholler. 1841-4 -- r . 

Ess., S/ir. Last’s Whs. . Ilol.nl I. 65 Only those Uol« com, 
down which deserve to last. sSsfit rotsoK/luljEBg.U 
I. Ii. S o The clergy had won the battle then becan-c they 
deserved to win it. _ , i rt *K«» 

3. absol. or inlr. + a. To become entitled to the 
fitting recompense of action, character, or qualities, 
b. To be so entitled ; to have just claims for rctva.d 
or punishment; to merit, be worthy. Often in phr. 

tfPji TfsfL ,40 And wen. whe.Hr he, Hath 
dese£d( >° joye’other to pync. ? l M o lUwt-un 1 ’salLr 
xvi. 1 Here me as my nghtwisnes descrues. ciioo De..r. 

1G 
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Troy 12029 Ryches. .To be delt to )>e dughti. .As J>ai sothlv 
desseruyt. 1535 Cove rd ale Eccl. ix. 5 They y* be deed, 
knowe nothinge, nether deserue they cny more. ai 66 g 
Trapp in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. vii. 16 Executed. s\t 
Tyburn, tvs lie had well deserve n. 1697 Dkyden Firg. 
Georg, tv. 136 That he, who best deserves, alone may reign. 
1709 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 234 He deserves 
well of the Publick. 1811 Gr.NL. Floyd in Southey Li/e 
i?r//(i844' II. 640 You would, indeed, to use the French 
phrase, ‘Deserve well of the country.' 1B40 Thackeray 
Paris Sk. Bk., Fr. Fashion. Novels, Deputies who had de- 
served well of their country. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato (ed. 2) V. 
348 Slaves ought to be punished as they deserve, 
c. in implied good sense. 

1608 Middleton Trick to catch Old One 1. i, Find him so 
officious to deserve, So ready to supply ! 175a Young 

Brothers iv. i, While you deserved, my passion was sincere, 
t 4 . irans. To secure by service or quality of 
action; to earn, win. b. Const, io ( — for): To 
earn or win for (another). Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 134 Selden deieth lie out of 
dette hat dyneth ar he deserue it. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 
299 He . .which had his prise deserved. .Was made begin a 
middel borde. 0440 Gesla Rom. x. 29 (Harl. MS.) Me 
most eueryday nedis laboure,and deserue viij pense. cx$oo 
Lancelot 1027 Tharfor y red hir thonk at }io\v dtsserue. 1590 
Marlowe Edw. II, iv. ii, But by the sword, my lord, 't 
must be deserv’d. 

b. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xvii. (1495) 43 And 
in prayenge the angel desceruyth mede to vs. c 1449 Pecqck 
Refir. it. xix. 266 A cros. .was the instrument wher yn Crist 
. .deserued to us al oure good. 1628 Gaule Pract. Th. 
{1629)10 How.. could the humane Nature of ours deserue 
that to vs which his own could not deserue vnto it selfc ? 
f 5 . To serve, do service to ; to be serviceable or 
subservient to; to serve or treat well, to benefit. Ohs. 

C1340 Cursor M. 8405 (Trin.) pat neuer did ne dissented ; 
[Cott. seruidj vileny. 1382 Wyclif I /eh. xiii. 16 By suche j 
oostis God is dissentyd. 1501 Douglas Pal. I/on. Frol, 93 ! 
How lang sail I thus foruay Qubilk 30W and Venus in this 
garth deseruis ? 1625 Massinger New l Fay iv. ii, Of all the : 
scum that grew rich by my riots, This . . and this . . have 
worst deserved me. 1634 — Very Woman 11. iii, You in this 
Shall much deserve me. 

f b. intr. with to, /or, or infinitive in same sense. Ohs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Germ. Sel. Wks. II. 250 Lone techip to for- 
seue hem and disserue to hem, C 1450 tr. De Imitatione ill. 
Iv, Thou knowist..hov muchc tribulacion deseruty to purge 
rust of my vices, c 1460 Bp. Grosse test's Honsch Stat. 
in Bahces Bk. (1868) 330 The vessels deseniyng for ale and 
wyne. 1525 Pitgr Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 109 b, For these 
verities , . deserueth to the gyfte of pite, and thexercyse of 
them disposeth. .man to the perfeccyon of the same. 

1 6 . Irans. To give in return for service rendered ; 
to pay back, requite. Ohs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1624 Medea , My might, ne my 
labour, May nat disserve it in myn lyvys day. 1393 Gower 
Con/. HI. 156 But other, which have nought deserved 
Through vertue .. A king shall nought deserve grace. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. ix, 1 am moche beholdyng vnto 
hym, & I haue yll deserued it vnto liym for his kyndenes. 
»S 23 -S Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . 638 (R.) Whereof we shall 
thanke you, and deserve it to you and yours. 

Deserved (dlzsuvd, -i&),ppl.a. [f. prec. +-ed.] 
1 . Rightfully earned ; merited. 

1552 Huloet, Deserued, merlins . 1579 Sidney Afiol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 20 His deserued credite. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
111. iii. 140 Cliue him deseru’d vexation. 1709 Steei e Toiler 
No. 9 F 1 The Old Batchelor, a Comedy of deserved Repu- 
tation. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The day of thy de- 
served doom. 1859 F. Hall Fdsavadatld , Pref. 46 Com- 
mentaries which are held in deserved esteem. 

f 2 . That lias deserved [L. meritus\ ; meritorious, 
worthy; —Deserving ppl. a. Ohs. rare. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. m.^ i. 292 Rome, whose Gratitude To- 
wards her deserued Children, is enroll’d. 

Deservedly (dfzouvedli), adv. [f. Deseuved 
+ -ly 2 . Cf. L. merito.'] According to desert or 
merit ; rightfully, worthily. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Grant., Meritamcnte , woorthely or 
deseruedly. 1576 Fleming Pan of l . Efiist. 415 It may de- 
servedly challenge immortalize. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 407 
Deservedly thou griev’st, composed of lies. 1709 Addison 
Tatter No. 122 F 1 A People of so much Virtue were de- 
servedly placed at the Head of Mankind. 2872 Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1870) 176 Some of the views are much 
and deservedly admired. 

DeseTvedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of having deserved ; desert, worthiness ; in 
good sense, excellence. 

a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 24 No exterior Signe of 
degree, or deservedpess. 1643 T. Goodwin Aggrav. Sin 31 
Daniel would convince Balshazzar of his deservednesse to 
lose his Kingdome. 1889 A. P. Foster in Chicago Advance 
28 Mar., The deservedness of his cause. 

Dese'rveless, a. rare. [f. Deserve v. + 
►LE 83 -] Undeserving. 

3648 Herrick Hosier., To his Bk. (1869)79 Deserveless of 
the name of Paragon. 

a Hence Dese*rvelessly adv., undeservedly, un- 
justifiably. 

1654 VitvAiN Efiil. Ess. iv. 77 Henry put to death deserve- 
lesly [printed deservdlesly], Two Noblemen. 
Deserver (dzzouvoj). In 6 -our. [f. Deserve 
v. -p-erI. Cf. OF. desci~vcor , - cur (Godef.).] One 
who deserves or merits ; esp. one who deserves well. 

1549 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. i Tim. vi. 2 More is to 
be done for y” deseruour than for the exactour, more for 
the louyng maister[etc.). ' 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. 1. ii. 193 
\\ hose Loue is heucr link’d to the deseruer, Till his deserts 
are past. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 139 Kinde remembrers 
of your well deseruers. 1631 Laud Wks. (1853) V. 256 The 
man certainly is an ill deserver. 1704 Swift T. Tub iii. Wks. 


1760 I. 48 Other great deservers of mankind. • 1829 E. 
Bather Serm. II, 364 Christ is the deserver of everything 
for sinners. 

f Dese’rveress. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ess.] A 
female deserver. 

1612 Shelton Quix. 1 . 1. i. 3 Make you Dcscrvcrcss of the 
Deserts that your Greatness deserves. 17x0 Steele Tat ler 
No. 178 r 1. 

fDese*rvice. Ohs. rare'- 1 . In 5 -yea. [f. 
Deserve v., after service. (OF. had descrvicc ~ 
Disservice.)] = Desert slO ; deserving. 

X480 Caxton Citron. Eng. Ixxviii. 64 He reproued. .Iyther 
tyrants and hem chastyscd after hir dcseruyse. 

f Dese’rvient, ///. a. Ohs. [ad. L. deservient - 
cm, pr. pple. of dcservire to serve zealously, etc.] 
Of service, helpful. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 22 Passages . - determent to 
the transmitting of Sincwcs. x66x StrJI. Fane’s Politicks 
12 More sutablc to the Time, then dcservient to Necessity. 

Deserving (d/zauvijj), vhl. sb. [f. Deserve 
v. + - 1 NG L] Desert, merit ; *= Desert 
1383 Wyclif Ps. vii. 5 Fallc Y, hi disscruyng. 1482 Monk 
0/ Evesham (Arb.) 37 Ahyr ther olde merytys and de- 
scruynges .. liolpc . . or lettyd. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. 
(1861) 185 Chastise me not for my deserving According to 
thy just conceived ire. 1600 E. Blount tr Conestaggio 94 
Striving to make knowne his better deserving. 1721 Ciudek 
Love in Riddle n. i, My weak Praise would wrong his full 
Deservings. 1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 1 . 1B1 Was 
he, indeed . .ignorant of his own deserving ? x866 Kingsley 
Hereto iii, Ah, that he would reward the proud according 
to their deservings. 

Dese'rving, /pi. ct. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That deserves (good, ill, etc.) ; used contextually 
with either sense implied ; but cs/. in a good sense, 
meritorious, worthy. 

1576 Fleming Pancfil. Epist. 117 Your meritorious and 
wel deserving behaviour. cx6xo Middleton, etc. Wider.v 

I. i, To the deservingest of alMicr sex. X676 Dryden 
A nrctigz. v. i. p. 77 Cease to grieve And for a more de- 
serving Husband live. <1x685 Otway (J-)» Courts arc the 
places .. Where the deserving ought to rise. 1828 G. W. 
Bridges Ann. Jamaica II. xv. 224 Severer punishment 
upon the deserving culprits. Mod. The problem of the 
relief of the deserving poor. 

b- Const. 0/ trarely omitted'. 

1769 Goldsmith Rom. Hist. (1786* II. 259 He was highly 
deserving this distinction. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. In/lam. 
171 Observations the more deserving of your attention. *851 

J . S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) U. xii. 206 They all appeared 
deserving his attention. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. J 1 1 . 405 
Delinquents, .deserving of exemplarj* punishment. 

Deservingly (d// 5 uvigli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] In a deserving manner ; meritoriously. 

X552 Huloet, Deseruingly, merito. c 1561 Vf.ron Free- 
will 51b, Iustlye and deseruinglye put from those thinges. 
1650 R. Stafylton Strada's Lenv C. Warres vm. 3 Had 
often (and deservinglyj the experience of ill fortune. 1737 
Clorana 125 Bellmont had placed his Friendship very de- 
servingly. 

Dese’rvingness. [f. as jirec. + -ness.] De- 
serving quality, desert, merit ; worthiness. 

# x63t Celestina xii. i4sGrowne to. .a better deservingnesse 
in your selves. 1865 j. Gkote Treat. Moral Ideas ii. 11876] 
21 That virtue consisted in moral beauty, or in deservingness 
of human approbation. 

Desese, obs. var. of Disease, Disseize v. 
tDesespei'r, sb. Ohs. Also 5 doss-, dis-, 
•peyr(e. [a. OF. desespeir (mod.F. dtsespoir), vbl. 
si), from dfscspfrer to Despair, q.v.] By-form of 
Despair sb. 


ct 374 Chaucer Troylns 1. 605 With desespeir [v.rr. des- 
sespeir, disespeyrfso sorwfully me oflendeth. 1393 Gower 
Con/. II. 125 In desespeire a man to falle. 

+ Desesperre, v. Ohs. Also disespeyre. [a. 
OF. desespere-r .] By-form of Despair v. 

c 1380 Chaucer Compl. to his Lady 7 So desespaired I am 
from alle blisse. c 1430 LydG. Min. Poems {Percy Soc.) 236 
A yerray preef of his mercy, that no man disespeyre. — 
ibid. 179 Disespeyred. 

tDese’spc ranee, -aunce. Ohs. ABo dis-. 
[a OF. dfsespJrance (12th c. in Hatzf.) - Pr. des- 
esperansa , a Romanic compound of dcs-, L. dis- + 
esperaniia , ~za, -ce, f. esperare , esperer t—L. sperdre 
to hope.] Despairing, despair. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 12 58 (r 3 o 7 ^ That lay. .By-twixen 
hope and derk desesperaunce. c 1460 Pol. Re/. % L. Poems 
I1866) 68 His suerte he putteth in disesperaunce. 

t Dese’sperat, a. Ohs. In 4 dis-. [ad. OF. 

dcsesperd, Pr. desesperat, •— L, desperdt-us despaired, 
Desperate.] Desperate, hopeless. 

c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 925 And wost thy selfen 
outtirly Disesperat of alle tlys. 

Deseue, -seuy, -seve, obs. ff. Deceive v. 

c 1350 Will. Paler ne 3307 A-drad to Jje deth bei deseuy 
here wold. 

Desever, obs. form of Dissever v. 


Deseyt, -te, Deseyve, obs. forms of Deceit, 
Deceive, etc. 

Desgise, -guise, -gyse, obs. ff. Disguise. 
Deshabille : see Dishabille. 

Desherit, etc., obs. form of Disherit, etc. 
Deshese, Deshight, obs. ff. Disease, De- 
sight. 

Deshonour, obs. form of Dishonour. 

Desi, obs. form of Dizzy a. 

Desiatin, var. of Dessiatine. 


Desiccant (dfsrkant, de’sikant), a. and sb. 
[ad. L. desiccdnl’cm , pr. pple. of desiccare : see 
Desiccate, and note there as to stress.] 

A. adj. Having the property of drying ; serving 
to dry ; esp. of a medicinal agent. 

X775 Ash, Desiccant, drying, drying up humours. - 1875 
H. C. Wood Thcrap . (1879) 39 Litharge .. used as a desic- 
cant astringent powder for ulcers, __ 

B. sb. A drying or desiccating agent ; a medicine 
or remedy which dries up. 

j6p6 W)sr.MAN Surgery vm. v. (IO, We endeavour ly 
moclcrate detergents and desiccants, to cleanse and dry the 
diseased parts. 1866 Pall Mall G. No. 492. 739/1 Dry air 
is tlie most effective desiccant. 

De'siccate, Ppl. a. arch. [rid. L. desiicat-m 
dried up, pa. pple. of desiccare : see next.] Desic- 
cated, dried. 

CI420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 179 But daies thre this seede 
is goode bewette In mylk or meth,and after desiccate Sette 
hrm; thai wol be swete. 3626 Bacon Sylva § 842 Bodies 
desiccate, by Heat, or Age. 1840 B rowning Sordelto il 313 
Juic> r in youth or desiccate with age. 

Desiccate (dfsi'kv't, dcsikdt), v. [f. L .desk- 
cat-, ppl. stem of desiccare to dry completely, dry 
up, f. Dk- I.3 + siccdre to dry, siccus dry. 

(For changing stress see note to Contemplate : desiccate 
is the only pronunciation in Diets, down to 1864, and" in 
Ogilvie 1882, Cassell 1883.)] 

1 . Irans. To make quite dry; to deprive thor- 
oughly of moisture ; to dry, dry’ up. Also fig. 

In U.S. applied to the thorough drying of articles of food 
for preservation. 

1575 Turderv. Faulconr/e 261 They doe mollifie, and de- 
siccate the wounde or disease. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 727 Wine 
helpeth to digest and desiccate the moisture. J657T0MUX- 
sos Reitou'sDisp. 181 This . . will desiccate an t'lccr. t8c8 
J. Barlow Colnmh. iv. 426 No . . courtly art [shall] Damp 
the bold thought or desiccate the heart. 1832 I. Taylor 
Saturday Even. (1834) 297 Atheism in all its forms desiccate* 
the affections. 1839 iJAiur.Y Fes/ns Proem, Though v>e 
should by art Bring earth to gas and desiccate the sea. 1833 
Proctor in Knozvl. 3 Aug. 74/1 The shock was of sufficient 
intensity to .. partially desiccate the muscular tissues. 

2 . intr . To become dry. rare. 

1679 Rycaut Grk. Church 277 Bodies of such whom they 
have Canonized for Saints to continue unconsumed, and., 
to dry and desiccate like the Mummies in Egypt. 

Hence Desiccating* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

XG51 tr. Bacons Li/e « 5 - Death 7 They speak much of the 
Elementary Quality of Sicuty or Drienessc; and of things 
Desiccating. 2866 J. Martinfau Ess. 1 . 388 The very* t ' lin S s 
which this desiccating rationalism flung off. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat § 63 The . . air was . . thoroughly dried by being pa.«ed 
through a desiccatjng apparatus. 1893 Athcnzuni 1 Apr. 
402/2 That desiccating of the Anglo-Saxon in North America 
which Humboldt and others have commented upon. 

Desiccated (dfsi-kc'ted, de*sikcited), ppl c. 
[f. Desiccate v. + -ed.] Deprived or freed of 
moisture ; dried ; (of food) dried for preservation. 

X677 Hale Prim. Or/g. Man. 11. vii. 103 By elevation 1 .. 
from the Sea or some desiccated places thereof. 1847-8 H- 
Miller First Impr. xvii. (1857* 330 The living souls., which 
had once animated these withered and desiccated bodies. 
1884 Health Exhih. Catal. 9/1 Preserved Potato and Desic- 
cated Soup. /hid. 28/1 American Breakfast Cereals.. hulled, 
crushed, steam-cooked, and desiccated. > 

Desiccation (desikF'-Jbn). [ad. L. desiccation- 
cm , n. of action from desiccare : see Desiccate^.] 
The action of making quite dry; depriving or free- 
ing of moisture ; dried up condition. 

1477 Norton Ord. A/ch. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 104 Another 
Fier is Fire of Dislocation. 2541 R. Copland Guydon* 
Ecrmnlaryc Tivb, Composed woundes aposteraate "itn 
venym requyreth stronge desiccacyon. 2684 T. Burnet /a- 
Earth 11. z6 A great drought and dedication of the eytn. 
1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 352 To finish the desicca- 
tion of the residue over a water bath. 2836 Macgilli'P-" 
tr. H nmboldt' s Trav. iii. 44 Mummies, reduced to an ex * ra ‘. 
ordinary degree of desiccation. 2865 Livingstone Zanttusi 
iv. 91 The general desiccation which Africa has undergone. 

D. at/rib , as desi c cat ion- crack, in Geol., a crac 
produced in a bed of clay in the process of drying, 
and subsequently filled by a new deposit of soil 
matter. 

2865 Pace Geol. Terms 273 Appearances .. known ** 
siccation cracks, .not to be confounded with ‘joints , cl 
a^e ’ and similar phenomena. 1880 A. R. Wallace/ 1 *-*'/ 
vi. 85 Irregular desiccation marks, like the cracks at ,, 
bottom of a sun-dried muddy pool. 2882 Geikie lest- • 
Geol. iv. 1. 485 The^e desiccation-cracks or sun-cracks. -P *° 
that the surface of rock on which they lie was expos* : 
the air and dried before the next layer of water-borne s 
ment was deposited upon it. it 

Desiccative (d/si-kativ, de-sik^tiv), a. nndso. 

Also 5-6 desyccatif, dyssyecatiue. [ad.mea. . 
desiccdfiv-us, f. L. desiccat- : see above and -H’Jd 

A., adj. Having the tendency or quality of 0 ' 

ing up. 

1542 R. Copland Galyen's Terap . 2 A ivb, The 
of medycyns ought to be desyccatj-fe. 1601 Hollands, ^ 
xxxi. x, Astringent it is, desiccative, binding, and km 
2796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1 . 60 Warm winds, as the ou ■ 
Harmatan, etc., are more desiccative than cold winds- J 
T. Thomson Chern. Org. Bodies 429 It is more aesic 

.1 desiccant. 


than linseed oil, 

B. sb. A desiccative agent 


c 1400 Lau/ranc’s Cirurg. 57 A moist discracie. } f0l l 
help wiji desiccativis. 2542 R. Copland Guyton s r . 
laryc R iij b, Medycyns that be colde, dyssycatyuc » , 

infrigidatyues. 2601 Holland Pliny \\. 138 v> hyat n» 
a desiccatiue, that it wil draw and due vp the wine u 
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other liquor in a barrell which is buried within it. 170S 
Brit. Apollo No. 72. 2/1 Coffe is a very great Desiccative. 
1758 J. S. Lc Dran's Observ. Surg.{ 1771) 201 The Wound. . 
was dressed with . . Desiccatives, calcined Alum [etc.]. 

Desiccator (dfsrkftai, de'sik^toi). [agent-n. 
in L. form from desiceare to Desiccate.] One 
who or that which desiccates or dries ; a name 
given to a chemical apparatus used to dry sub- 
stances which are decomposed by heat or by ex- 
posure to the air ( — Exsiccator); and, in later 
commercial use, to contrivances for the desiccation 
of fruit, milk, or other articles of food, also of tan- 
bark, etc. 

1837 R. B. Ede Pract. Chem. 173 Occasionally evaporations 
are performed with much benefit by aid of desiccators. 1883 
in Eitcycl. Diet . (Cassell). 

Desiccatory (dfsrk&tori), a . [f. as Desiccate 
v. + -ory.J Desiccative. 

c 1800 Travels 0/ Anacltarsis II. 467 (L.) Pork is desic- 
catory, but it strengthens and passes easily. 1892 A ihettxum 
30 Jan. 145/2 Beneath the desiccatory influences to which 
Central Asia has been subject for centuries. 

Deside, obs. form of Decide. 
tDesider ability. Obs. [f. next: see-mr.] 
The quality of being desirable ; desirableness. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch . n. Comm. 97 Amabilitie, DesI- 
derabilitie . . Pulchritude, Iucunditie. 

tDesi’derable, a. Obs. Also 4 deseder-, 
desyder-. [ad. L. desiderdbil-is desirable, f. 
desiderare (see Desiderate) : cf. rare OF. desi- 
derable, and see Desirable.] To be desired ; 
desirable. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 11 pe domes of God are 
desiderabile abouen all riches, c 1340 — Prose Tr.2. Sothely, 
Ihesu, desederabill es thi name. ci45otr. De I mil at ion e 
in. v, Verily here is non oj>er Junge here laudable ner de- 
siderable. 1540-54 Croke Ps . t Percy Soc.) 33 More then 
gold desiderable Or stones most precious to se. x6ix 
Coryat Crudities 32 My selfe hauing had the happinesse to 
enjoy his desiderable commerce. 1675 Art Contentm. x. 
233 ’Tis sure no such desiderable guest that we should go 
out to meet it. 

Hence f Desi’derably adv . Obs. 

1635 Quarles Embl, v. v. 263 O . . most holy fire ! how 
sweetly doest thou burne!..how desiderably doest thou 
inflame me ! 

Desiderant (dfti'derant), a. and sb. rare. fad. 
L. desiderant-cm , pr.pple. at desiderare to Desihe.] 

A. adj. Desiring, desirous : (implied in next adv.). 

B. sb. One who desires a thing. 

i860 J. R. Ballantyne Bible for the Pandits m When 
one writes up ‘The smallest donation thankfully received*, 
it is tacitly implied that the donation shall not be what the 
desiderant does not care to have. 

t Desi’derantly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 : cf. L. desiderant cr , and OF. dcside - 
ramment , similarly formed.] Desiringly, desir- 
ously. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione m. liv, pat pei aske so desiderantly 
of god. 

Desiderata, pi. of Desideratum, q.v. 
t Desi'derate, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. desl- 
derat-us desired : see next.] 

A. adj. Desired; desirable. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, tv. ii. 199 So these 
are the Parts which in the knowledge of Medicine, touching 
the cure of Diseases, are desiderate. 

B. sb. A thing that is desired ; a desideratum. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Leant. Pref. 23 Where 

we deliver up any thing as a Desiderate. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776) 558 Those who shall once.obligc our nation with a full 
and Absolutely Compleat Dictionary, as yet a Desiderate 
amongst us. 1670 — Mem. (1857) III. 223 When 1 shall 
have received those other desiderates, 1 may proceed to the 
'compiling part. 

Desiderate (disrdertf ! t), v. [f. L, deslderdt-, 
ppl. stem of desiderare to miss, long for, desire, f. 
de- (De- 1 . 1, 2) + a radical also found in consider - 
dre y perhaps connected with sldus, sider- star, con- 
stellation; but the sense-history is unknown: cf. 
Consider.] 

trails. To desire with a sense of want or regret ; 
to feel a desire or longing for ; to feel the want of ; 
to desire, want, miss. 

1645 R* Baillie Disszvasive Vind. (1655) 29 In that pas- 
toral! freedome I desiderate these three things. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref. A vj a, If any way., wee may ob- 
tainea worke, so much desired, at least, desiderated of truth. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. App.xii. 453, 1 desiderated satisfying 
impressions. 1788 Gideon AeAM1sc.Wks.1796 I. 679 In an 
evening I desiderate the resources of a family or a club. 1829 
Southey in Q . Rev . XXXIX. 123 The great step which is 
now desiderated in education. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxxix.^870) II. 384 He evacuates the phenomenon 
of all that desiderates explanation. 1839 John Bull 1 1 Aug. , 
We desiderate to know whether murder itself be considered 
one [an offence]. 1865 TpoLLorE Belton Est. xxvfi. 321 In- 
capable of enjoying the kind oflife which lie desiderated. 

Desiderated (dfsrder* ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ed.] Desired, wanted, required. 

<1x743 Cheyne (J.), Eclipses are of wonderful assistance 
toward the solution of this so desirable and so much de- 
siderated problem. 1836 T. Hook Gurney Married 11839) 
306 Kitty returned bearing in her hand .. the desiderated 
(I like the word, it is so long and so new) basin of broth. 
1854 H. Miller^M.^-AV^w. xxv. (1857) 550 The desiderated 
want was to be supplied by its writer. 


Desideration (d/sbderei-Jan). [ad. L. desi- 
derdtidn-em , n. of action from desiderare : see 
Desiderate and -ation.] 1. The action of desi- 
derating; desire, with feeling of want or regret. 

?cx525 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 3S6 Yif it like youre be- 
nygnyte Nouth to ben displesid wyth my desideracyon Me 
longith to youre presense now conjunct to the unyte. 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 18 Thus it [i. e. Amen] is a note 
of confirmation, as well as desideration. X813 W. Taylor 
E*ig. Synott. (1856) 293 Desire is aroused by hope, while de- 
sideration is inflicted by reminiscence. i 85 i G. Meredith 
Evan Harrington I. iv. 53 He will assuredly so dispose of 
his influence as to suit the desiderations of his family. 

+ 2. Thing desired, desideratum. Obs. rare. 

1836 Landor Peric. $ Asp. lxxviii, Coriander-seed might 
correct it.. The very desideration ! 

Desiderative (dfsrderftiv), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. deslderatlv- us (in late L. grammarians), f. desl- 
derdt- ppl. stem : see -ive. (In mod.F. disidtra - 
*/•)] A. adj. 

1. Having, expressing, or denoting desire; per- 
taining to desire. 

X6S5-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 207/1 That to every 
apprehensive faculty, there might be a desiderative; to 
embrace what it judgeth good, to refuse what it esteemeth 
evil. x8x6 T. Taylor Ess. VIII. 50 The liver signifying 
that he lived solely according to the desiderative part of his 
nature. 

2. Gram. Of a verb or verbal form : Formed from 
another verb to express a desire of doing the act 
thereby denoted ; of or pertaining to such a verb. 

1552 HuloetH v b/i It is to be noted how all yerbes end- 
yng in Turio , . be verbes desideratyue, as desierynge or 
entendynge to perfourme the act of their significations, xyn 
tr. IPerenfels’ Disc. LogomacJtys 226 Verbs . . frequentative, 
inchoative, imitative, and desiderative. 1857 M. Williams 
Sanskrit Gram. (1864) 202 Nouns and participles derived 
from the desiderative base are not uncommon. 2879 Whit- 
ney Sansk. Gram. § 1026 By the desiderative conjugation 
is signified a desire for the action or condition denoted by 
the simple root. 

33. sb. Gram . A desiderative verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation : see prec. 

1751 Harris Hermes 1. vii. (1786) 127 A species of Verbs 
called .. in Latin Dcsiderativa , the Desideratives or Medi- 
tatives. 1855 Forbes Hind&stdnt Gram. (1868) 65 Desider- 
atives, as .. ‘to wish, or to be about, or like to speak*. 
1857 M. Williams Sanskrit Grant. (1864) 205 Desideratives 
may take a passive form by adding ya to the desiderative 
base after rejecting final a. 

El Desideratum (disbderci’tmn'). PI. -ata. [a. 
L. desideratum thing desired, neuter of deslderat-us, 
pa. pple. of desiderare : see Desiderate v . The 
subst. use belongs to med.L. Also used in the L. 
form in mod.F. and Sp.] Something for which 
a desire or longing is felt ; something wanting and 
required or desired. 

1652 N. Culverwel Light of Nat. 33 (Stanf.) All De- 
siderata shall be suppli’d. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 454 
Here that Desideratum my Lord Bacon speaketh of . . 
is supplyed. . x668 Wilkins Real Char. Ep. to Rdr. 63 The 
various Desiderata, proposed by Learned men, or such 
things as were conceived yet wanting to the advancement 
of several parts of Learning. 1782 A. Monro Compar. 
Anal. Introd. (ed. 3) 6 A . . technical dictionary . . is one of 
the desiderata in anatomy. 1802 Playfair Illustr . Hutton. 
Th. 338 The explanation of them was still a desideratum in 
geology. 3807 Southey Life (1850) III. 105 One of the 
greatest desideratums in modern Oriental literature. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. x6i The fitness of the animal for 
food is the great desideratum. 1876 Mozley Univ. Scrnt. 
iii. (1877) 47 A great number of people in every age, do want 
morality without religion : it is a great desideratum. 

II Deside'rium. [L.; = longing, sense of want, 
desire, f. stem of desiderare'. see Desiderate.] 
An ardent desire or wish ; a longing, properly for 
a thing once possessed and now missed ; a sense 
of loss. 

17x5 Swift Let. to PopcaZ June, When I leave a country 
. . I think as seldom as I can of what I loved or esteemed 
in it, to avoid the desiderium which of all things makes life 
most uneasy. 1789 G. White Selborite (1853) II. xxxiii. 249 
This strange affection probably was occasioned by that 
desiderium. 1883 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 485/2 Many Liberals 
regard the memory of Lord Beaconsfield with a desiderium 
which has not been exhibited towards that of any English 
political leader within the memory of living man. 

f Desi'dery. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dcsideric 
(nth c. in Godef.), ad. L. desiderium longing, 
desire : see prec.] Desire, wish. 

<•1450 Craft of Lovers (R.), My name is True loue — of 
cardinal desidery .. the very exemplary. 1513 Brads iiaw 
St. Wcrbnrge 1. 1498 To brynge his doughter to the hous of 
Ely . . after her desydery. Ibid. 2899 There to be tumylate 
after her desydery. 

•j-Desidio'Se, a. Obs. =next. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Desidiose, desidious , idle, slothful, 
lazy, sluggish. 1755 Johnson, Desidiose , idle, lazy, heavy. 
1822 Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath III. 290 From the lower 
orders becoming desidiose. [Used jestingly.] 

+ Desi*&iouS, (I. Obs. Also 7 diss-. [ad. L. 
desidios-ies slothful, f. desidia sitting idle, indolence, 
slothfulness, f. desidere to sit long, sit idle, f. De-I. 

3 + sedere to sit.] Idle, indolent, slothful. 

<1x540 [implied in next]. x 6 o 3 R. Cr^kanthorpe Serin. 
(1609) A iii a. Some, .blamed both him and other Bishops, as 
being desidious. 1637 R- Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose ii. 5 
To be desidious and defectiue in pious workes. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler{ 1843) 75 Yee fight the battells or the Lord, bee 
neitner desidious nor perfidious. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 


+ Desrdiousness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Idleness, indolence, slothfulness. 

<11540 Leland Let. io Crom-vdl in Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 
68 The Germanes perceiving our desidiousness and negli- 
gence do send daily young Scholars hither, that spoileth 
them [ancient authors] and cutteth them out of libraries, 
returning home and putting them abroad as monuments of 
theirown country’ [etc.]. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. j. 
xxxviii. (17391 58 This dissidiousness of the greater sort made 
one step further to the full perfection of that manner of 
Trial. 3651 Ibid. 11. vi. (1739) 35 He found the People .. 
vexed at his Grandfather’s desidiousness. 

Desie(n, obs. form of Dizzy. 

Desight (disai-t). [T.'De- + Sight ; prob. orig. 
a variant of dessiglit, Dissigiit, q.v.] A thing un- 
sightly, an ugly object to look at, an eyesore. 

(But in the first quot. perhaps a misprint for despight .) 
[1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsic m. xxiv. < Arb.) 292 [If he] 
come sodainly to be pold or shauen, it will seeme onely to 
himselfe, a deshight and very vndecent.] 1834 G. Cox Oxford 
in 1834, v. 65 A splendid error and a grand desight, Gro- 
tesquely Gothic, blunderingly’ bright. 1852 Miss Yoxcn 
Cameos II. vi. 68 Three emeralds, three pearls, and one 
large rough pebble, which was such a desight to the other*, 
that [etc.]. 

Desi’glitment. rare. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
The act of making unsightly; disfigurement. 

<11864 Times (Webster!, Substitute jury-masts at whatever 
desigh tment or damage in risk. 

Design (d/zarn), sb. Also 6 de-, des-, dis- 
seigne, disseine, 7 designe, (dessein, disseene, 
8 deseign). [In 16th c. des(s)eigne, a. 15— 16th c. 
F. desseing (in 16th c. also des sing, desing ) ‘de- 
signe, purpose, proiect, priuat intention or deter- 
mination } (Cotgr.), f. desseigner to Design. In 
1 6th c. It. disegno (also dissegno , dcsigno) had the 
senses 1 purpose, designe, draught ; model, plot, 
picture, pourtrait* (Morio). Hence the artistic 
sense was taken into Fr., and gradually differen- 
tiated in spelling, so that in mod.F. dessein is ‘pur- 
pose, plan dessin 1 design in art \ Fng. on the 
contrary uses design , conformed to the verb, in both 
senses.] I. A mental plan. 

1. A plan or scheme conceived in the mind and 
intended for subsequent execution ; the preliminary 
conception of an idea that is to be carried into effect 
by action ; a project. 

1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ?. xv. § 4 (Spencer’s cd. 1611 p. 46) 
What the lawe of God hath, either for or against our dis- 
seignes. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. via. 25 By counterfet dis- 
guise To their deseigne to make the easier way. 1625 
Purchas Pilgrims it. 1293 The Emperor vndertaketh no 
high design without his approvement. 3738 Wesley Psalms 
ii. x Why’ do the Jews and Gentiles join To execute a vain 
Design? a 1843 Southey Inscriptions xli, What inexhaus- 
tive springs of public wealth The vast design required. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 534 Grey .. had concurred in the 
design of insurrection. 

b. ‘A scheme formed to the detriment of an- 
other’ (J.) ; a plan or purpose of attack upon 
or on. 

a 1704 Locke (J.\ A sedate, settled design upon another 
man’s life. 1704 Cibber Careless Hash. 11. i, To be in love, 
now, is only’ to have a design upon a woman, a modish way 
of declaring war against her virtue. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 598 It was thought necessary to relinquish the 
design on Bristol. 1858 Lytton What Will he do l 1. i, He 
had no design on your pocket. 

2. In weaker sense: Purpose, aim, intention. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 88 [Armado writes] Thine in the 

dearest designe of Industrie. Ibid. v. i. 105. 1594 — 

Rich . Ill , 1. ii. 21 1 That it may’ please you leaue these sad 
designes To him that hath most cause to be a Mourner. 
1659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age xoS_ They who ask 
relief, have one designe : and he who gives it, another. 1697 
Dryden yirg. Past. vi. 37 He . . demands On what design 
the Boys had bound, his hands. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) I. 344 With design to besiege it.. 1736 Butler 
Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874. 1 . 50 The design of this chapter is to 
inquire, how far this is the case. 1792 B. Mmtchhausen's 
Trav. xxx. 135 They’ extended an elephant’s hide, tanned 
and prepared for the design, across the summit of the tower. 
1866 G. Macdonald Atm. Q. Neighb. xxxiii. (1E78) 564 My 
design had been to go at once to London. 

b. = Intention to go. (Cf. Design v. 13.) 

1725 De Foe Nczu Voy. (1S40) 57 My design was to the 
north part of the island. 

C. phr. By (f out of, on, upon) design: on 
purpose, purposely, intentionally. . 

1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822] 65 The man being upon design 
gone, .into Sanctuary’. 1650 Fuller I’isgah ” 

design to extirpate all the smiths in Israel. x66S * • 

Grot ins' Loiv C. Warres 141 Either out of Design, r .. • * 
plicity’. a 1715 Burnet Chon Time Olff) * ** ’ 
design, avoided all laboured periods- x &/7 Dre • - * 

Con%. (1S76) I. App. 628 William, whether by accident or 
by’ design, was not admitted. . - 

3. The thin- aimed at; the end in vie* , the 

designe Moues like a Ghost. J ,0 57 . . pu rather 

be 

I 71 - 

Happiness — -• . . 

Ch \LMF.ns Const. Man 

Si 4 Contrirance h accordance vrilh a preconceived 
plan; adaptation of mean; to ends; p^arrac-d 
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purpose ; spec . used in reference to the view that 
the universe manifests Divine forethought and 
testifies to an intelligent Creator (the argument 
from design). 

3 665 Manley Grottos' L ow C. Warrcs 141 Either out of 
Design, or Simplicity. 1736 [see Designer i]. 1802 Paley 
Nat. TheoJ. ii. § 3 The argument from design remains as it 
was. Ibid. ii. § 4 The machine, which we are inspecting, 
demonstrates, by its construction, contrivance and design. 
1831 Brewster Newton 11855) I.xiii. 359 The arrangements, 
therefore, upon which the stability of the system depends, 
must have been the result of design. *85$ Tennyson Maud 
n. II. i, What a lovely shell ..With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, A miracle of design ! 1883 Hicks 
(title). Critique of Design-Argunitents. 

5 . In a bad sense: Crafty contrivance, hypocri- 
tical scheming ; an instance of this. Cf. Designing 
ppl. a. 2. arch. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise of Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 94 
Honesty (they think) design, and design honesty. 1710 Dn 
Foe Crusoe 1. xiv. {1858) 219 A- .faithful, .servant, .without 
passions, sullenness, or designs. 1738 Wesley Hymns , 
'Almighty Maker, God ! ’ vi, Thy Glories I abate. Or praise 
Thee with Design. 1796 Bp. Watson. Af ol. Bible 276 If this 
mistake proceeds from design you arc stilly less fit. _ 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust ( 1875) I. v. 99 'Twas all deceit and lying, false 
design. 

IX. A plan in art. 

6. A preliminary sketch for a picture or other 
work of art ; the plan of a building or any part of 
it, or the outline of a piece of decorative work, 
after which the actual structure or texture is to be 
completed ; a delineation, pattern. 

1638 Junius Painting of Ancients y 70 What beauty and 
force there is in a good and proportionable designe. 1645 
N. Stone Enchirid. For/if. 78 Profile, An Italian word for 
that designe that showes the side., of any work. 1703 
Moxon llech. Exerc. 252 ’Tis usual, .for any person before 
he begins to Erect a Building, to have Designs or Draughts 
drawn upon Paper, .in which Designs, .each Floor or Story 
is delineated. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 278 The neces- 
sary designs for the iron rails of the balcony. 1821 W. M. 
Craig Drawing, Painting, etc. lect. 1. 29 That theseitinerant 
workmen had a certain set of designs, or rather patterns, 
handed down from generation to generation. Mod. The 
Committee appointed to report on the designs sent in for 
the new Corn Exchange. 

7 . The combination of artistic details or archi- 
tectural features which go to make up a picture, 
statue, building, etc. ; the artistic idea as executed ; 
a piece of decorative work, an artistic device. 

3644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1. 73, 1 was particularly desirous 
of seeing this palace, from the extravagance of the design. 
1670 Sir S. Crow in 12 th Ref. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
15 Their ordnary designes [in tapestry] . . beeing deformed 
and mishapen. 3797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian Prol. (1826) 
3 Simplicity and grandeur of design. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
^w«.Ji863« II. hi. v. 133 A silver bracelet of rare and most 
artistic design. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11 vii, To admire 
the designs on the enamelled silver centres. 3884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 4/1 It is the design that sells the cloth. 

b. transf. of literary work in this and prec. 
sense. 

1875 Emerson Lett. <$• Soc. Aims, Poet. $ I mag. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 353 Great design belongs to a poem, and is 
better than any skill of execution,— but how rare ! 3879 
B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 262 His design is evidently 
greater than his power of execution. 

8. The art of picturesque delineation and con- 
struction ; original work in a graphic or plastic art. 

Arts of design',, those in which design plays a principal 
part, such as painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving. 
School of design : a school in which the arts of design are 
specially taught. 

1638 Junius Painting of Ancients 271 [From] Designe and 
Proportion, .we should proceed to Colour. 1735 Berkeley 
Querist § 68 The art of design, and its influence in most 
trades or manufactures. 2850 Leitch Hill ley's A tic . Art 
§ 25.9 Design or the graphic art. .produces by means of 
light and shade the appearance of bodies on a surface. 1854 
RustctN'7"w0 Paths i. 11858) 44 Design, properly so called, is 
human invention, consulting human capacity. 

Design (d/zai-n), v. Also 6 desyae, 6-7 de- 
signe, 7 disseigne, dissigne. [ a . F. disigner 
(16th c. in Rabelais, in 14th c. desitmer Godef. 
Stiff lb) ‘ to denote, signifie, or shew by a marke 
or token, to designe, prescribe, appoint ’ (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. designare, dissignare to mark out, trace out, 
denote, Designate, appoint, contrive, etc., f. De- 

I. 2 and Dis- + signdre to mark, signum mark, 
Sion. Cf. Pr. desigimr, desegnar, Sp. , Pg. dcsiguar, 
It. discguarc (in Ifith c. also dissegnare, designare, 
Florio). In It. the vb. had in 16th c. the senses 
‘ to designe, contrine, plot, purpose, intend ; also to 
draw, paint, embroither, modle, pourtray ’ (Florio); 
thence obs. F. dcsscigner ‘ to designe, purpose, pro- 
iect, lay a plot ’ (Cotgr.), and mod.F. dessiner, in 
1 6th c. designer, 1 7th c. dcssigner, to design in the 
artistic sense. In Eng., design combines all these 
senses.] 

I- [after L. designare, F. designer*] To mark 
out, nominate, appoint, Designate. 

+ 1 . Irans. To point out by distinctive sign, 
mark, or token ; to indicate. Also with forth , 
out. Obs. ■ 

,*593 Siiaks. kick, It, 1. 1. 203 We shall see Iustice designe 
the \ ictors Chiualrie. 3594 Spenser Amoretti lxxiv, Most 


happy letters 1 . . With which that happy name was first 
desynd. 3610 Donne Pseudo Martyr 313 The Sunnc, which 
designes pricsthod, is so much bigger then the Moon. 
1614 Scloen Titles Hon. 117 The Forme .. being vsuall 
. . with such Substantiues to designe out the subject 
denominated of the Adiectiue. 1641 T. Warmstry Blind 
Guide Forsaken 37 Designing forth unto us the place whither 
lice is ascended. 1668 Sedley Mtilb. Card. I. n, I hose 
Cravats that design the Right Honourable. 

ahsol. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng xiv.lxxxvm. (1612)360 
Euen so As had their Oracles of them dissigned long ago. 
2 . To point out by name or by descriptive phrase ; 
in Law, to specify (a person) by title, profession, 
trade, etc. ; to designate, name, style. Sometimes 
with double obj. (direct and complemcntal). arch. 

1603-21 Knollf.s Hist. Turks 3311 Willing the Turks 
to designe the partie which had thrown the stone. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World II, iv. iii. § 1. 178 He left bis King- 
dom to the worthiest, as designing Pcrcliccas. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 303 Voltaire, .in -designing Geneva, called it 
la petite Rcpubhque voisine de ses terres. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xvm, The plains Burgensian .. ere long To ^ be 
design’d Castille. 3874 Act 37-8 Viet. c. 94 § 38 The writer 
. .is not named or designed. I _ 

+ 3 . Of names, signs, etc. : To signify, stand for. 

1627 Hake will Afol. (1630) Bbbiijb, The numeral! .. 
then designeth so many hundred thousand, a 1633 Donne 
Scnn. (1839) IV. evii. 466 A few lines of ciphers will design 
..that number. 3642 Jf.r. Taylor Episc. (16471 *38 Names 
which did designe temporary offices, 
f 4 . To appoint to office, function, or position ; 
to designate, nominate. Const, as in 2. Obs. 

359 6 Bell Sun*. Popery nr. xii. 509 The priest was de- 
signed ouer the penitents in eucrie church. 1607 Topsell 
Four f. Bcasts(i6§8) 127 A perpetuall and_ unquenchable fire, 
for the watching whereof, were Dogs designed. x6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (16321 862 Where Election designeth 
the Successor, a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. fas. V Wks. 
(1711) 1x3 The commission . . in which he is designed lieu- 
tenant. x 668 Davenant Man's the Master v. i, When you 
design'd your man to court her in your shape. 1701 Rowe 
Ambit. Step-Moth. n. i. 555 Great, rust and merciful, such as 
Mankind, .would have design’d a King. 

5 . To appoint or assign (something 1 o a person); 
to make over, bestow, grant, give. Const, to or 
dative. Obs. cxc. in. Sc. Law. 

157 2 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) § 4** They Iiaue appoynted, 
marked, and designed the said manse, with fourc acres, .to 
thevse of the Minister, .that sail, .minister at the said kirk. 
1592 Davies Ivimort . Soul xxx’rn. (R.), Three kinds of life 
to her designed be. 1608 J. King Scnn. St. Mary's S 
Afterwardes when Michal was designed to him [David]. 
1650-60 Tatiiam IVks, {1879) He is the challenged and 
justly may Design the way of fighting. 2651 Fuller's Abel 
Rcdiv., Musculus 257 Designing unto Musculus one of the 
principal lest Churches. x 68 i G la n v 1 l l .SarW ucism us n, 296 
The Spirit's name which he designed her was Locas. 3781 
Cowper Task vi. 580 Nature . . when she form’d, designed 
them an abode. 3854 Daily Review 34 Nov., The minister 
of Dalgety in 1862.. stating.. that in terms of the Act 1663, 
chapter 21, he was entitled to have grass designed to him 
for the support of a horse . . and praying the Presbytery to 
make the necessary designation accordingly. 

6 . Hence, with mixture of II, and ultimately 
fusing with 10 : To set apart in thought for the 
use or advantage of some one ; to intend to bestow 
or give. Const, for, fto, + on. 

1664 Dryden Rival Ladies Ded., This worthless Present 
was design’d you, long before it was a Play. 1666 — Ann. 
Mirab. lx. Their mounting shot is on our sails designed : 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 3673 Essex 
Papers (Camden) 1. 153 Trear. designes the place to Orrery, 
but I am confident it will never be. 3701 Pcnnsylv. A rchives 
I. 142 , 1 fully design'd you a visit. 1725 Dc Fon Voy. round 
World (1840) 245 What present I had designed for her. 
1833 Ht. Maktimcau Brooke Farm ii. 22 Hearing what 
favours were designed for his boy. i86x M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 30 These fragments are designed for the German, 
rather than the English reader. 

7 . To appoint, destine, devote (a thing or person) 
to a fate or purpose. Now merged in 10. 

1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 23 a, Because I am Christ the iust, 
therfore you will designe me to the Crosse vniustly. 1622 
Massinger Bondman w\ ii, This well-built city, not long 
since designed To spoil and rapine. 1662 Gerdicr Princ. 35 
The Duke . . designed in his Will ten Thousand Gilders . . 
to . . alter what he had Built amisse. 1691 Ray Creation 
*74 Neither yet need those who are designed to 
.Divinity itself fear to look into these studies. [1747 Col. Rcc. 
Pcnnsylv. V. 339 The Goods design’d as a Present to the 
Indians.] 

XX. [allied to Design sb. I, obs. F. dcsseigner\ 
To plan, purpose, intend. 

8 . To form a plan or scheme of ; to conceive and 
arrange in the mind ; to originate mentally plan 
out, contrive. 


. 1 54 ° “All Citron. 215 When all thing was redy, accor 
j n £ T he fe yn ^ d - *594 Carew Huarle's Exam. \Vi 
(16161 238 The matters which they disseigne and worl 
with much wisdome. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. (170 
K 43 ®. That he should begin bis Journey . .so unfit for Trav 
VV , 1 f ? om K away was design’d the day before. 3682 Bumv 
Holy IS nr JCassell) 250 If the enemy . . should design ar 
plot our ruin. 1795 Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans 1. 1 
Eternal ! Wisdom deals Or peace to man, or misery, for Ii 
good Alike design'd. 3812 S. Rogers Columbus v ii, 46 F 
can suspend the laws himself designed. ' 

9 . In weaker sense : To purpose, intend, meai 
f Rarely, to be designed (obs.), like to be purposes 
resolved determined, minded, etc. 

,, i66o , R ’ Coke Justice Vind. Ep. Ded. 5 , 1 designe no mo 
than to demonstrate that [etc.]. 3701 De Foe True-bor 
L-ng. 34 And yet he really designs no wrong. 3830 D’Jsrae: 


Chas, LIU. vi. 82 [Charles] designed inviting great artists 
to England. 

b. with inf. phr. 

3655-60 Stanley Hist . Philos. (1701) 106/2 Great Queens, 
if you are design’d to speak to Mortals, Make me acquainted 
with your rumbling voice. 3678 Butler Hud. m.i. 1386 
How does the Devil know What^ 'twas that I design’d to 
do? X724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 162 , 1 design to 
go with you. 3874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 
224 Those objects which wc design to bequeath to posterity, 

C. with subord. clause as obj. 

a 1704 T. Brown Declam. Praise Wealth Argum., A pro- 
clamntion, that she design'd her smiles should no more fall 
on the unworthy. 1715 Dn Foe Earn. Instruct. 1, vii {1841) 
I. 125, I did not design you should have heard. 

10. With complement (a. inf. or sb., b. prep, 
phr . ) : To purpose or intend (a thing) to be or do 
(something) ; to mean (a thing) to sem? some 
purpose or fulfil some plan. 

a. 1703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 137 So far as you design 
the Balcony to project. 17x3 Addison Cato 1. iv, Other 
creatures, Than what our nature and the Gods design’d 
us. 2733 Ld. Orrery in Duncombe's Lett. (1773) 11. 35 
The wood -walk, which I designed a labyrinth, is almost 
finished. 1779 Couth r Lett. 21 Sept, I have glazed the 
two frames, designed to receive my pine plants. 1802 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. xiv. 1x6 With one.. kick, 
designed to express his contempt. x86o Hook Lives Abps. 
(1869) !. i. 18 The emperors designed it to be a general 
council. 

b. a 1700 Dryden (J-). Tou are not for obscurity designed 1 , 
But, like the sun, must cheer all human kind. 1746 in 
Leisure Hour (1880) 23 A pewter teapot, but I believe it 
was designed for silver. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
3808 I. 67 Ask of politicians the end for which laws were 
originally designed ; and they will answer, that the laws 
were designed as a protection for the poor and weak. 1766 
Goi.dsm. Vie . JV. xxi, The morning I designed for our de- 
parture. 1B82 J . H._ Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1 1 . 21 The palace 
which Somerset designed for this splendid site. 

11. inlr. To have purposes or intentions (of a 
specified kind), rare. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. vii, To persuade the mother 
..that you designed honourably. 

12. trans. To have in view, contemplate. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. x8 Before he come to 
the Subject it self which he designes. 1784 Cowper Task 
in. ix bo I, designing other themes, and call’d T adorn 
the Sofa with eulogium. 1877 W. Bruce Covtm. Revelation 
87 Tell him that his natural Enemies are not designed in 
the promise. # ' 

13 . inlr. and quasi-/rw. (usually with for) : To 
intend to go or start; to be bound for (y place). 

3644 Evelyn Menu (1857) I. 75 Within sight of Tour 
where we were designed for the rest of the time. 1684 
Lady Russell Lett. I. xv. 42 The quest ion., when I design 
for Stratton. x688 in Ellis Orig. Lett , Scr. 11. IV. 141 They 
design to Bristol, but will take Exeter . . in the way. 1691 
T. H[ale] Ace. New Invent . 21 Ships.. deigned on long 
Voyages. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 360 From Guam 
we design for Batavia. 1819 R. Chatman Life jas.* 129 
This convinced them all that the king designed for r ranee. 
3823 Scott Quentin D. viii. On the succeeding day vie were 
designed for Amboise. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) jL 
333 The new Lord Lieutenant had at first designed lor 
Munster. 

b. transf To intend to start upon a certain 
course lo mean to enter upon a pursuit. 

1694 Gibson in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 325 Ana if he 
designs for Law, ’tis high time to begin. - 

III. [allied to Design sb. II, It. disegnare, x. 
dessiner ] To sketch, delineate, draw ; to fashion 
artistically. 

14. trans. a. To make a sketch of (an object 

or scene); to sketch, draw. Obs. b. To trace ine 
outline of, delineate. ; , , 

(Designment, implying the vb. in this sense, is quoted 0 

1635 Cowley Davideis 1. 747 The Prophet Gad in 
Dust designs Th' immortal solid Rules of fancy d Lin 
3638 Junius Painting of Ancients 290 A good 5nv ^J 
well designed and seasonably coloured. 1644 Evelyn ni 7 
(18^1) 69 The prospect was so tempting that I t 7 S, ^ ne t j JC 


with my crayon. 1699 Lister Joum. Pans S3 .. 
Flore, .they have designed . .an Universal Map. > I 7° 2 * 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 421 Designing, painting- ’ - 
describing every Fish. 1879 Stevenson Trav. tcv 
2X3 The monstrous ribs and gullies of the mountain 
faintly designed in the moonshine. . 1. 

c. To make the preliminary sketch of (a " 
of art, a picture, statue, ornamental fabric, etc.) , 
to make the plans and drawings necessary w 
the construction of (a building, ship, macnin , 
etc.), which the workmen have to follow out. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. vii. 240 Mons. 1700 

Designets [? designes] and In graves the Medak . . 

Dryden (J.), The prince designs The new elected S® • . ^ 
draws the lines. 1743 Peter house College Order m ' . 

Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 37 In Consideration r 

ing. .the new Building. 1893 Weekly Notes 89 1 * < L.: on , 
and superintend the construction of the docks in que - . 

15 . To plan and execute (a structure, wo 
art, etc.) ; to fashion with artistic skill or dec 
tive device ; to furnish or adorn with a design* 
1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. dii, The weaver, charrne ^ 
what his loom designed. 1697 — Virg. Past, v.w* 
four hallow’d Altars we design. 3703 Steele { et t0( j 3 y, 
ii, However my Face is very prettily design . {J 
52 Kingsley Hvfiatia v. Did Christians .* ycsib 


1853 Kingsley Hypatia v, Did Christians .. 00 
statues and its frescoes ? 1865 J. FergussoN Ii «** „ ,1, 
1. 1. iv. v. 346 The Roman bridges were ^ es i? n p rr , 
same grand scale as their aqueducts. 3874 GRE 
Hist. i. § 6. 52 A lady summons him. .to design a r° 
she is embroidering. 
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16. ittlr. a. To trace the outline of a figure or 
form; to put a graphic representation on paper, 
canvas, etc. ; to draw, sketch, b. To form or 
fashion a work of art ; in a narrower sense, to form 
decorative figures, devise artistic patterns. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. . 128 Unless he that Copies, Design 
perfectly himself. 1665 Sir T. Herbebt Trav . (16771 *49 
One he knew could both design and copy well. 1854 Ruskin 
Two Paths i. (1858) 44 A painter designs when he chooses 
some things, refuses others, and arranges all. 1885 H. V. 
Barnett in Mag. 0/ Art Sept. 454/1 She.. began to design 
and to paint with delicacy, taste, and truth. 

Designable, a. [f. L. designa-re ‘(see Desig- 
nate v.) + -ble. In sense 2 f. Design v. + -able.] 
fl. (de'signabl) That can be distinctly marked 
out ; distinguishable. Obs. 

1644 Digby Two Treat. 1. 85 The mover cannot passe 
over all these infinite designable degrees in an instant. x66 6 
Boyle Orig. Formes <5; Qttal. (1667) 3 Matter . . must have 
Motion in some or all its designable Parts. 1716 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. II. 242 Book-Ware-Houses, furnish'd with 
such an Ideal, optable or designable Ariamzing Library. 

2. (dizarnab’l) Capable of being designed. 
Designate (design#), ppl. a. [ad. L. design 
ndt-us , pa. pple. of design are to Designate.] 
Marked out for office or position; appointed or 
nominated, but not yet installed, as in bishop desig- 
nate. 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 1. 3 Richard Plantagenet . . King of 
England, designate by King Henry the Sixth .. This Duke 
of Yorke, and King designate. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. 32 Definite, or, more precisely, predefiuite. .is equiva- 
lent, .to designate vxidi pre-designate. 1877 World WW. 11 
The husband designate was present. _ 1888 Times 27 June 
12/4 The Lord Bishop of Bedford Designate will preach. 

Hence Do’signatehood, the condition of being 
designate. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 705/1 The period of Designatehood. 

Designate (de‘s-, de-zignrit), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. designdre to mark out, trace out, denote by 
some indication, contrive, devise, appoint to an 
office, f. de- (De- I. 3 ) + signdre to mark. Some of 
the senses of the L. verb, having come down 
through It. and Fr., are expressed by Design; 
designate is a modem formation taking up the 
other senses ; cf. F. designer as distinct from des- 
sitter and obs. desscigner . ] 

1. trans . To point out, indicate; to particularize, 
specify. 

1801 Brit.Crit. July (T.) ( Of these [faults] so few examples 
occur, that it would be invidious to designate them. 1808 
J. Barlow Colnnib . vm. 522 Its faults designate and its 
merits prize. 1828 Webster s.v., The limits are designated 
on the map. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolfcrt's R. (1855) 107 
He need only designate to me the way to his chamber. 1846 
Trench Miracles xxx. (1862) 430 The man. .designates the 
channel in which he desires that this mercy may flow. x86t 
Mrs. H. Wood Fast Lynne I. xi. 170 It had four post 
horses . . the number having been designated by Lord 
Mount-Severn. 

2. Of things: To serve to point out; to be an 
indication of. With cotnpl . : To point out, specify 
as being so and so. 

1807 Southey Espriclla's Lett . II. 251 A black Triton .. 
meant.. by his crown of feathers, to designate the native 
Indians. 0829 Landor Wks. (1868) II. 93 Her lips [in a 
picture] were half-open ; her hair flew loosely behind her, 
designating that she was in haste, a 1831 A. Knox Rem . 
(1844) 1 . 65 Those interior effects of Divine grace, which 
designate their nature.. to the. .possessor. 1870 Rogers 
Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 200 A man's dress designated his 
rank and calling. 1884 tr. Lofzc's Meta/h. u. iv. 295 The 
only function of the mathematical symbol is to designate 
P and q as absolutely equal in rank. 

3. To point out by a name or descriptive appel- 
lation ; to name, denominate, entitle, style. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. ix. 693 The coalition . . 
gave existence to the ministry which that circumstance has 
served to designate. x8« Carlyle Sari. Res. n. v. (1838) 
x6x The title Blumine, whereby she is here designated. x868 
Lockyer Elan. Astron. 1, (1879) 29 Clusters and nebula: 
are designated by their number in the catalogues. 1871 
Morley V oltaire {1886) 79 Two very distinct conceptions., 
equally designated by the common name of civil liberty. 

b. with double obj. or compl . : To name, describe, 
or characterize (as). 

1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xv i. 397 , 1 designate them 
[his ideas] as somewhat above mediocrity. 1854 Macaulay 
Misc. Writ. (1860) II. 228 He is designated, in Mr. Ivimey’s 
History of the Baptists, as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. X862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xix. 360 
Miriam is almost always designated as the ‘prophetess’. 
1879 M. Arnold Guide Eng. Lit. Mixed Ess. 194 , 1 wonder 
at his designating Milton our greatest poet. 

4. Of things : To serve as a name for, stand for ; 
to be descriptive of. 

1816 Singer Hist. Cards 45 The term continued to de- 
signate hired troops. 1842 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) 
X. lxix. § 2<?. 43S The celebrated saying.. ‘If these books 
[etc.] ‘..designates the whole system of their.. government. 

5. To appoint, set apart, select, nominate for duty 
or office ; to destine or devote to a purpose or fate. 
Const, for, to. 

1791 J. Barlow Adv. Priv. Orders 27 A mere savage.. 
M ould decide the question of equality by a trial of bodily 
strength, designating the man that could lift the heaviest 
beam to be the legislator. 1828 Webster s. v., This captain 
was designated to that station. _ 1853 Maurice Propk. 
A 7 /i£sxxii. 37S Josiah..was designated to his task before 


his birth. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. vit. vi. (1864) IV. 262 
Men. .equally designated for perdition in this world and the 
next. _ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 394 A clause de- 
signating the successor by name. 

Hence De-signated ppl. a. * 

x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix-. 436 Harold was 
virtually.. the designated successor to the crown. 

Designation (des-, dezign^'jan). [ad. L. 
designdtion-em , n. of action from designdre (sec 
Designate). Cf. F. designation ( 14 th c. in Hatzf.,’ 
and in mod.F. ; not in Cotgr. 1611 ).] 

1. The action of marking or pointing out ; indi- 
cation of a particular person, place, or thing by 
gesture, words, or recognizable signs. 

^ 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xix. cxxvi. (1495) 926 Alpha 
is wryte for desygnacion of letters, for amonge Grekys this 
letter tokenyth one. 1597 Hooker Ecct. Pol. v. Ixix. (1611) 
374 Wherefore was it said vnto Moyses by particular desig- 
nation, This very place, .is holy ground. 1677 Hale Prim . 
Orig. Man. iv. vii. 357 The designation of an end in work- 
ing is the great perfection of an intelligent Agent. 1731 
Bailey vol. II, Designation.. also the marking the abut- 
ments and boundings of an estate. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 640 
With designation of the finger's end. 1794 Paley Evul. 
(1825) II. 224 The designation of the time would have been 
more determinate. x86o Trench Serm. Westm. Abb. xv. 
164 The intention with which he thus designated Jesus unto 
them : they understand it.. not at the first designation, 
b. cotter. A distinctive mark or indication. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 224 Those stars., 
were indeed but designations of such quarters and portions of 
the yeare, wherein the same were observed. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 26 The word ana.. is placed before the 
designation of the quantity. 

2. The action of appointing or nominating a per- 
son for a particular office or duty ; the fact of being 
thus nominated ; appointment, nomination. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. § 14 There hath not been 
..any public designation of writers or inquirers. 1640 Bp. 
Hall Episc. n. xvi. 176 It was in the Bishops power to raise 
the Clergie from one degree to another, neither might they 
refuse his designations. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 83 
His Designation of God unto his Kingdom.. ci6 89 in 
Somers Tracts I. 3x5 Till the King in Designation be 
actually invested with the Regal Office. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad, iv. 458 By designation of the Greeks was sent Am- 
bassador. 1868 Freeman Nonn. Conq. 1x876) II. ix. 378 
This quasi designation of Eadward to the crown. 

f b. The appointment of a thing ; the summon- 
ing of an assembly. Obs. 

a 1638 Mede Disc. Ezck. xx. 20 Wks. (1672) 1. 56 The 
designation or pitching that Seventh upon the day we call 
Saturday. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ii. § 9 By desig- 
nation of Conventions for prayer. . 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Ex. xvi. 5 The Designation of this seventh Day was. .from 
their wonderful Deliverance. 1777 Burke Let. Sheriffs 
Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 218 At the first designation of these 
assemblies. 

+ c. The qualification of being marked out or 
fitted for an employment ; vocation, bent (of mind), 
‘call’. Obs. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 14 That man that has 
a designation to that work [preaching]. X736 Bolingbroke 
Patriot . (1749) * 2 These are the men to whom, the part 
I mentioned is assigned. Their talents denote their general 
designation. 1779-81 Johnson L. P . , Coxvley Wks ; II. 6 
That particular designation of mind, and propensity for 
some certain science or employment, which is commonly 
called Genius. 

3. The action of devoting by appointment to 
a particular purpose or use ; an act of this nature. 
arch. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, m. 5 . 6 Designation or 
deputation is when a man appoints a thing for. such an use. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 329 To make various designa- 
tions of their profits. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xii. (1813) 
136 The designation of trees to a wall necessarily occasions 
cutting. 

b. Sc. Law. The setting apart of manses and 
glebes for the clergy from the church lands by the 
presbytery of the bounds. 

1572 Sc. Acts Jas. VI ( 1597) § 48 Vpon the. said marking 
and designation, the Arch-bishop.. sal giue his testimonial!, 
bearing how he [etc.]. i 85 x in W. Bell Diet. Law Scott. 
s.v., After a designation by the presbytery. 1864 [see De- 
sign v. 5]. 

c. U. S . The authoritative allotment of ground 
for oyster-culture ; cotter, . the ground thus allotted. 

4. Purpose, intention, design. Obs. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr., The end of his life in 
Hannahs designation. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. m. i. § 7 
So far is there a constant Connection between the Sound 
and the Idea and a Designation that the one stand for the 
other. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Antiq. xvm. vL §9 God 
proved opposite to his designation. 1763 Mrs.. Brooke 
Lady J. Mandeville (17821 II. 2 This mutual passion is the 
designation of heaven to restore him. 

Sketching, delineation. Obs. rare . 

1796 Jane West Gossip's Story I. 4 A mere novice in 
landscape designation, I confine myself to the delineation 
of. .human character. 

6 . A descriptive name, an appellation ; spec, in 
Law , the statement of profession, trade, residence, 
etc., added for purposes of identification to a per- 
son’s .name. 

1824 Landor Ivtag . Ccnv. (1846) 8 A designation which 
I have no right to. x 858 Gladstone. Juv. Mundi ii. (1870) 
43 The name Argeioi . . as a designation of the army before 
Troy. X876 E. Mellor Priesth . i. 15 The name * priest- 
hood*. . became a designation of the whole Church of 
God. 


Designative (de*s-, de'zignritiv), a. and sb. 
[ad. med.L. designdtiv-us, f. ppl. stem designate ; 
see -IVE. In mod.F. design at if.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of designating. 

x6ix Cotgr., Designatifi designatiue, denotatiue. 1812 

J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 91 Merely designative of the 
raw soldier. x8x8 Bentham Clt.Eng. 35 Then are the words 
designative of the sort of act first mentioned. 1845 F. Bar- 
ham An Odd Medley 8 The [Hebrew] designative preposi- 
tion ath. 

B. sb. Anything used to designate. 

1824 J. Gilchrist Etym. Interpr. 77 Perhaps the scientific 
purpose, intended is as well accomplished by these as by 
any designatives that could be invented. 

Designator (de*s-, de*zign£‘t9.i). [a. L. desig- 
nator f agent-n. from designdre to Designate.] 

1. One who designates or points out. 

2. Rom. Antiq. An officer who assigned to each 
person his rank and place in public shows and 
ceremonies. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v.. There were designators at funeral solemnities, and at 
the games, theatres, and shews. 

De 'Signatory, a. [f. L. type * design d lot d'tts, 
f. designator : see prec. and -ORY.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a designator or designation. 

1885 Sir L. W. Cave in Law Times' Rep. LI I. 51 8/1 That 
the indefinite article has the same designatory force as the 
definite. 

Designed (d/zarnd), ppl. a. [f. Design v. + 
-ed.] T a. Marked out, appointed, Designate. 
b. Planned, purposed, intended, c. Drawn, out- 
lined ; formed, fashioned, or framed according to 
design. 

a. 1609 Bible (Douay) Num. viii. Comm., Their designed 
offices. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII , Wks. (i860) 331 His. two 
designed generals. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome ii. 28 
He was designed Consul for next Year. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Bishop , Bishop designed, episcopus dcsig- 
natus. 

. b. 1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 180 b, Fortify- 
ing my designed purpose. 1660 Barrow Euclid Pref. (1714) 
3 A Size beyond the design'd Proportion. 1717 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett, x Jan. (1887) I. 139 Making my designed 
return a mystery. 1865 Mozley h/irac. vii. 291 note , That 
this failure, .should be designed. 

C. 1870 Emerson Sec. <5- Solit.,Art Wks. (Bohn) III. 16 
An oak-tree . . being the form in nature best designed to 
resist a constant assailing force. 

f To be designedy to be purposed or minded: 
see Design v. 9. 

Designedly (dizarnedlil, adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-ly -.] By design, on purpose, intentionally. 

1658-9 Bttrton's Diary (1828) III. 394 You need not he 
their enemies, directly or designedly. 1710 Steele Tatler 
No. 234 T x An Art of being often designedly dull. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 343 Designedly irritating the judges. 

Desi-gnedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being designed or purposed ; intentional 
character. 

1864 in Latham.. Mod. The designedness of the ‘co- 
incidence * was obvious. 

Designer (dzzarnai). Also 7 designor, [f. 
Design v. + -erL] One who designs. 

1. One who originates a plan or plans. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals it. It. 151 Thoughtful and 
cogitative, a great designor. 1736 Butler Anal. u. Conch 
Wks. 1874 I. 307 Ten thousand thousand instances of design 
cannot but prove a designer. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Gen. i. 2 The Great Designer. 

2. In bad sense : One who cherishes evil designs 
or is actuated by selfish purposes; a plotter, 
schemer, inlriguer. 

1649 Prynub Demurrer 83 The greatest designers, plotters 
and lifters up of themselves against the interest of Christ. 
a 1704 T. Brown Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 84 The 
cunning designer gets into the princes favour. 1726 in H. 
Campbell Lervcdett. Mary Q. Scots (1824' 20 Where is one 
faithful friend to be chosen out among a thousand base 
designers? 

3. One who makes an artistic design or plan of 
construction ; a draughtsman ; spec, one whose 
business is to invent or prepare designs or patterns 
for the manufacturer or constructor. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 147 Where the Workman is not 
an accomplished Designer. 1752 Johnson Rambler rso. 
190 T 10 Sculptors, painters, and designers. x8gt Leeds 
Mercury 21 May 5/1 The designers of these tank vessels. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss. No. 9 Designer, the arem- 
tect who designs the enrichment for the * modeller in e 
plastering trade. Mod. A designer in a textile facton. 

Designfal (d/zarnful), a. [f. Design s . 
-ful.] Full of design; purposed, intentional. 

« 1677 [see next). 1867 I. H. Sti,l.w Cn/. ■ 

206 The ascription to Kant of tj,c 

intentional obscurit}’. 1890 — Gifford Led. • 73 

designful contrivance of the’ world. „„„ 1 TW^r™. 

Desi’gnfnlness. [f. P rec. +: NES8.] D 
ful quality: a. craftiness, scheming , b. fullnts 
of design, intentional or P rc: t r ^ n F e n ^ ith 

n 1677 Barrow AVrw/. Wks. 17 16 -* 1 - * Stirling 

features of base designfulness. 1890 J. 

94 The dijsn fulness « b U « cpnMngcnt 

Designing' (d/wi-mg). -M. sb. f ' ~ 

+ -jV.“n The action of Design -j. ; mark.ng ont, 
nomination ; planning, preliminary sketching, etc. 
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designing was by Michael Angelo. 1884 Al/iriueum ra.Jan. 
50/1 Both the Dublin cathedrals ore of English designing. 

b. Evil design, .plotting, scheming. 

,6.8-9 Burton's Diary (1818) III. 55 Petty designings. 
J79S jemima II. 18 Her suspicions were excited by his 
detected disguise, and probable deep designings. 

c. attrib. , . . 

37x1 Shattesb. Charac . (1737) HL 4°3 The designing 

Arts . . such as Architecture. 1864. Daily Tel . 29 June, 

It has a ‘designing class’ at South Kensington. 

Designing (d/zsi-nii)),///. a. [-ing 

1 . That designs, plans, etc. ; characterized by 
constructive forethought. 

1653 H. Moan Aulitl. Ath. u. xi. § 13(1712)78 Aknowing 
and designing Providence. 1711 Stueui Sfcct. No. 43 T 3 
We are all Crave, Serious, Designing Men, in our Way. 
1850 M'Cosh Div. Govt. ill. i. <187}) 299. The order and 
adaptation of nature suggest a designing mind. 

2 , That cherishes evil designs or is actuated by 
ulterior motives ; scheming, crafty, artful. 

a 1671 1 .D. Fairfax Man. (1699 ) 300 The sad consequences 
that crafty and designing men have brought to pass. 1713 
Addison Sped. No. 331 r6The old Knight is impos’d upon 
by a designing Fellow. 1887 Bowen Virg. /Enlid 11. 396 
Feigned tears and designing sorrow. 

Designingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In- 
tentionally; with evil design or selfish purpose, 
craftily. 

3684 H. More Arm. Bjb, Over prone cunningly and 
designingly to serve their turns. 1879 Baring-Gould 
Germany II. 239 Trader-unions are an excellent institution, 
if not ignorantly or designingly misdirected. 

Designless (dizornles), a . [f. Design sb. + 
-less.] Void of design or plan ; purposeless. 

1643 Hammond Serin, at Ox/. Wks. 1683 IV. 5x3 That 
designless love of sinning, a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air x ii. 
(1692) 65 These Wounds must have been made by some 
designless Agent. 1883 Jefferies Story of my Heart 59 
The designless, formless chaos of chance-directed matter. 

Desi'gnlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] With- 
out design or plan ; with no specific purpose. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiii. (1700) 77 His [the Sun’s] 
visits are made designlessly. a 169 r — - Wks. VI. 8o(R.) Not 
rashly or designlessly shuffled by a blind hazard. 

t Desi'gmnent. Obs, [f. Design v. + -ment.] 
-Designation, Design. 

1 . Indication by sign or token. 

1625 Gill Sacr. PJttlos. ii. 156 No Scripture is so direct. . 
as this for the certaine designement of the time. <11684 
Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. ii. 14 The them that are sent . . is 
a very clear designment of the inferior governors of those 
times. 

2 . Appointment or nomination to office or function; 
consignment or destination to a fate. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke vi. 12 Annot., As a preparation to 
the designement of his Apostles. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 7 Designements to offices and places. 1642 Jf.r. 
Taylor Efiisc. (1647) 93 Paul & Barnabas .. went to the 
Gentiles, by. .speciall designement made at Antioch. x668 
H. More Div. Dial. iv. xyiii. (17x3) 326 No designment of 
them to Sin and Damnation. 1732 Law Serious C. xstii. 
(1761)42011 is by the express designment of God, that some 
beings are Angels, and others are men. 

3 . Appointment, arrangement, or ordination of 
affairs ; planning, designing ; hence, that which is 
planned ; an enterprise, undertaking, design. 

1583 H arsnet Serm. Ezek. (1658) 135 Had he had freedome 
to haue altered Gods Designment, Adams liberty had bene 
aboue the designment of God. 1594 Ord. Prnyerm Liturg. 
Serv. Q. Elis. (1847) 654 Cruel designments so closely 
plotted against her innocent life. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. 
i. 22 The desperate Tempest hath so bang’d the Turkes, 
That their designement halts. x6tx Coryat Crudities 205 
A very disastrous accident . . frustrated his whole designe- 
ment. 1659 Genii. Calling- (1696) 139 Many hours . . inter- 
vening between the Designment and the Execution [of a 
Duel). 1738 Warbukton Div. Legal. I. 216 A strange 
Jumble as well as Iniquity in this Designment. 

4 . Artistic representation, delineation; an out- 
line, sketch ; an original draught or design. 

1570 Dee Math. P ref. in Billingsley Euclidc Aj, Of all 
these, leuely designementes . . to be in velame parchement 
described. 1658 Dryden Death O. Cromwell 96 For though 
some meaner artist’s skill were shown . . Yet still the fair 
designment was his own. 1667 — Ess. Dram. Poesie (R.\ 
Shall that excuse the ill painture or designment of them? 
1703 T. N. City <]■ C. Purchaser 85 A neat and full Expres- 
sion of the 1st Idea or Designment thereof. 

Desilicate (dzsklik^t),' v. [LDe-II. i.] trans. 
To deprive of silica. Hence Desi'licated ppl. a. 
In mod. Diets. 

Desili’cify, DesiTicize, v. [f. Df.- II. i.] 
trans. To free from silex or silicon; =Desili- 
conize. Hence Dcsilbciflca-tion. 

In mod. Diets. 

Desiliconize (dzsHikonshz), V . [f. De- H. 1.] 
trans. To deprive of or free from silicon. Hence 
Desilfconized ppl. a . ; -izing vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; 
Desiliconiza'tion. 

x88x C. R. A. Wright in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 333 /s (Iron) 
The decarbonizing and desiliconizing of iron by tne action of 
an oxidizing atmosphere is the essential feature of the 
processes of refining pig iron and of making natural steel. 
*89* Times 8 Oct. 14/6 They had suffered more from desill-- 
conization than from desulphurization. 

Desilver (cHsrlvai), v. [f. De- II. 2.] trans . 
To deprive of its silver, remove the silver from. 

1864 in Webster. 1886 Fenn Master 0/ Ceremonies I. ii. 
9 The over-cleaned and de-silvered plated pot. 


Desilverize (disHvaroiz), v. [f. De- II. i.] 
traits. To extract the silver from (lead or other 


metal). 

1872 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- Mining systems 

. .desilverizing and refining two charges of [lead] in twenty- 
four hours. x886 A. J. Balfour Question 1239 Gold 4- Silver 
Comm. t The cost of desilverising the copper. 

Hence Desilverized ppl. a., Desilverizing vbu 
sb. nnd ppl. a.\ also Desilveriza-tion. 

1870 J. Percy (title). The Metallurgy of Lead, including 
Desilverization and Cupellation. 1872 Raymond Statist. 
Mines 4- Mining 449 The desilverizing kettle holds 22,000 
pounds of lead. x8 79 Cassells Techn. Edttc. IV. 49/2 In 
lead pipes the soft desilverised lead is considered best. 

Desinence (dc'sinens). [a. F. dhinence (16th 
c. in Ilatzfeld) = It. dcsinenza 1 a desinence or ter- 
mination 9 (Florio), ad. med.L. desinentia, f. de - 
sinent-em : see next.] Termination, ending, close ; 
Gram, a termination, suffix, or ending of a 
word. 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat, Poster., Fettering together thescries 
of the verses, with the bondes of like cadence or desinence 
of rime. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 11. i. 67^The Romainc 
desinence or ending. 3814 Berincton Lit. Hist. Mid. 
Ages v. (1846) 273 The ear was thus flattered by a certain 
musical desinence, nor could it a moment doubt where every 
verse closed. 1873 Bapdslcv Surnames i. (187s) 13 The 
Saxon added * son , as a desinence, as 1 Williamson 
Desin 621 1 (dc’sinunt), a. ? Obs , [ad. L. de- 

sinent-em , pr. pple. of de sin Ire to leave off, close, 
f. De- I. I, 2 4 - sin Ire to leave.] Forming the end, 
terminal ; ending, closing. 

1605 B, Jonson Masque Blackness , Six tritons.. their 
upper parts human.. their desinent parts fish.^ 1677 Cary 
Chronol. it. 11. III. iii. 227 The State was left in Confusion 
..until tlm 38th desinent of Azariah. Ibid. 228 An. 39 of 
Uzziah desinent. 

Desinential, a. [f. med.L. desinentia (see 
Desinent) + -al.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a desinence or ending. 

18x8 Monthly Mag. XLV1. 322 The desinenrial charac- 
teristics of the Latin noun. 1869 F- .Hall in Lauder's 
Tractate 24 The desinentia! -zV, for ~ed [in Scotch pa. pples.] 

Desiner, var. of Decener, Obs. 

1591 Garrard Art Warre 14 Under the charge of a 
Desiner or chiefe of a chamber. 

Desines, obs. form of Dizziness. 
Desinterressed, var. of Disinteressed a. Obs. 
f Desi’piate, V. Obsr-° [irreg. f. L. disi- 
plre ( desipio ) to be foolish, f. De- I. 6 +sapere to 
be wise.] inir. To become foolish. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. 
102. 

Desipience (d&rpiens). [ad. L. desipientia , 
f. desipient’Cm Desipient ; see -ence.] Folly ; 
foolish trifling, silliness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Desipience is when the sick person 
speaks and doth idly ; dotage. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens 
ii. 24 Occasional desipience in the form of the wildest 
farce. 1887 Spectator 17 Sept. 1251 The maturity of sweet 
desipience. 

Desrjjiency. [see prec., and -ency.] =prec. 

. 1672 Sir T. Browne^ Lett. Friend 5 22 Many are mad but 
in. .one prevalent desipiency. 1856 Titan Mag. Dec. 496 If 
the desiperc be but in loco , religion itself will not forbid 
the seasonable desipiency. 

Desipient (disi'pient), a. rare. [ad. L. desi- 
pient-em, pr. pple. of desiperc to be void of under- 
standing, f. De- I. 6 + sapere to know.] Foolish, 
silly ; playing the fool, idly trifling. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1894 Stevenson in Times 2 June 
17/4 In his character of disinterested spectator, gracefully 
desipient. 

Desirability (d/zoi^rabHiti). [f. next +-m\] 
The quality of being desirable; desirableness; 
quasi •eoner. (with pi.) a desirable condition or thing. 

1824 Southey Life <$• Com'. (1850) V. 189, 1 see possibilities 
and capabilities and desirabilities. 1859 Farrar Eric 95 
Of this school he often bragged as theacmd of desirability, 
i86x Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. z 9 th C. iii. 68 Any de- 
cision upon the distinctive possibility or desirability of new 
cathedrals. 1873 Svmonm Grk. Poets iii. 87 The desirability 
of consorting with none but the best company. 

Desirable (dfzsia’rab’l), a. ( sb ,) Also 7-8 
desireable. [a. F. desirable (12th c. in Hatzfeld), 
f. dlsirer to Desire, after L. desiderdbilis.'] 

1 . Worthy to be desired ; to be wished for. In 
early use often standing for the qualities which 
cause a thing to be desired : Pleasant, delectable, 
choice, excellent, goodly. 

1382 Wyclh? Proit. xxi. 20 Desyrable tresor and oile in the 
dwelling place of the rbtwis. c 1480 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xxiii. 8o. Blanchardyn .. as that thmge whiche most he 
desyred in this world, dyde accepte this gracyouse and de- 
syrable ansuere. 1573 Harvey Leiitr-bk. (Camden) 126 
Greatevanetye of desirable flowers. x6ix Bible Ezek. xxiii. 
12 She doted vpon the Assyrians . . horsemen riding vpon 
horses, all of them desireable young men, 1662 Stillingi-l. 
Orig. Sacr. m. Hi. § 7 No evil is in its self desirable, or to 
be chosen. X783 Watson Philip III (1839) 169 It was surely 
desirable to pm a period to these calamities. 2833 J. Hen.. 
LAN ° Manttf. Metal II. 301 This exceedingly convenient 
vr, T esirab e machine. 1891 H. Matthews m Law Times 
A.CTI. 96/1 Some general modifications in the rules .. are 
now desirable. 

1 2 . To be regretted or desiderated ; regrettable 

165° T. Fiioysf.i.l Gale of OJJorl unity i He lived 

amiable and dyed desirable. 


+ 3 . Characterized by or full of desire. Obs, 
1759 Sarah Fielding C'less of Dellwyn II. 23 With the 
desireable View of rendering her Smiles or Frowns of Con- 
sequence. 

J 3 . sb. That which is desirable; a desirable 
property or thing, 

X645 E. Willan in Spurgeon T'z'far. Dav. Ps. xvi. u All 
these desirables are encircled within the compass of the first 
remarkable. ijzt Watts Serin, ii. Wks. r 822 I. 18 He., 
despises fame . . pleasure and riches, and all mortal desir- 
ables. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 
52 Besides the desirables it would purchase [etc], 1873 
Miss Broughton Nancy II. 82 At that time, you see,ne 
had not all the desirables. 

Desi'rableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 

I . The quality or fact of being desirable. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 34/x Discourses upon 
the tning itself, and the desirableness of it. a 1665 J- Good- 
win Filled w. the Spirit (1867; 125 Matters of lighter con- 
cernment or less desirableness. 18x7 Malthus Popvl. Ill, 
App. 229 The desirableness of a great and efficient popub- 
tion. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 384 To discuss.. the 
desirableness of fulfilling the engagement into which he had 
entered. 

+ 2 . In active sense : Desirousness. Obs. 

1649 St. Trials , Lieut.-Col. John Lilbume (R. \ To declare 
my desireableness. to keep within the bounds of reason, 
moderation, and discretion. ^ 

Desirably (dfz3i a *rabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly In a desirable manner ; according to what 
is desirable. 

1823 J . B adcock Do/n. A ntusern. 70 The ground where you 
would most desirably dig a well. 

+ De arrant, ppl. a. Obs. [a. F. dlsirant, pr. 
pple. of dtsircr to desire ; repr. L. desTdeninl-em] 
Desiring, desirous of. 

c 1450 Merlin 73 That I sholde remembre the thinge that 
I bestc loved . . and that I am moste desiraunte. 
Desire (d/zoD*j),^A Forms; 4-5 desir, desyr, 
(desijr, dessire, dissire, -yre), 4-6 desyro, de- 
sier, (5 desyer, desere, 6 desyir), 4- desire. 
[ME. a. OF. desir (12th c. in Littr£), mod.F. dlsir 
— Yr. dezir f desire , It. desio, desire , deriv. f. thevb. 
desir are, F. dlsircr to Desire; see next.] 

1 . The fact or condition of desiring ; that feeling 
or emotion which is directed to the attainment or 
possession of some object from, which pleasure or 
satisfaction is expected ; longing, craving; a parti- 
cular instance of this feeling, a wish. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 34x0 3 yf W u banc grete 
desyre To be clepyd lorde or syre. C1380 Wyclif 
(1880) 147 Gret desir of heuenely fiynges. 14.. ivny leant 
be a nun 303 in E. E . P. (1862) 146 Thy fyrst desyre and 
thyne entent Was to bene a mine professed. 15x3 More m 
Grafton Citron . (1568) II. 757 The execrable desyre of 
sovereintie. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Bland is Er out via 91, 

1 have a great desire to get a sight of him. 1652 J. Vc R^hj 
tr. Camus' Nat. Paradox 353 Seeing the cards thus shunted 
to his own desire. 1653 H, More Antid. Ath, 11. xn.S *5 
(1712) 83 An unsatiable desire after that just and decorous 
temper of Mind. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 206 T 4 
conflict of desires. 1759 — Rasselas xxxvii, His P rc ^ m {‘ 
nant passion was desire of money. 1841 Lwz Arab, f* a - 1 • 

2 The elder King felt a strong desire to see his brother. Ho 3 

J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873! II. 1. i. ix Objects of desire 
to the barbarian. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Reitg 'VKL 
(Bohn) II. too The new age has new desires. 187$ J 0 ".^ 
Plato fed. 2) V. 51 A man should pray to have right desires, 
before he prays that his desires may be fulfilled. 

b. personified. . 

*575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenihv ., That wretch Desire 
Whom neither death could daunt [etc.]. *821 Shelley 

PrometJt. Unb. i. i. 734 As fleet As Desire's lightning t c «- 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. xxvii. 170 Desire has 
the sails, and Circumstance brings but the breeze to 
them. 

2 . spec. Physical or sensual appetite; lust, 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu.. dose away 
greuesnes of fleschely desyris. 1398 Trevisa Bartn . 

P. R, vn. xliv. (1495) 257 The appetyte of the v 

callyd desyre. a 1400-50 Alexander 4289 To_ hlem) 
oure blode with bodely dissires. azS 2 S Wyatt in * olt 
Misc. (Arb) 224 If thy desire haue ouer thee the po » 
Subiect then art thou and no gouemour. x6xx - 3H- 
Cymb. 1. vi. 47 That satiate yet vnsatisfi'd desire. .7 
Steele Sped. No. 151 r 2 A constant Pruriency °“ norai t i,. t 
Desire. 1756 Burke Sub/. 4- B. jil i. Which snows . c 
beauty, and the passion* caused by beauty, which I cal1 , J 
is different from desire. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut. V1 * * » 
The flesh of the crocodile is eaten greedily, being supp 
to promote desire. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEncid iv. 91 Ag 
enkindled desire Honour itself was feeble. . 1 , 

1 3 . Longing for something lost or miss > 
regret ; DesidekiuJiL Obs. . 

c ifixx Chapman Iliad xvn. 380 So unremoved stood 
steeds, their heads to earth let fall, And warm tears 
from their eyes, wi th passionate desire Of their kind man b • 
4 . A wish as expressed or stated in words; a re 
quest, petition. , erC 

c 1340 Cursor M. 105x3 (Trim) fry desire and P>' j| lC 
s comen to goddes ere. 1404 Rolls of Farit.}} 549 . • 


Is 


Kyng thanketh hem of here gode desire, willyng P 
execution als sone as he wel may. X5 Z 3 Dp- ^ ER . NERS r 0 hn c \ 
I. cxiii. 135 The erle sent thyder, at their desyers, j ^ 
Norwyche, to be their Captayne. 1670 M A ^ VC - con - 
clxxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 377 The House hath h e «\ 


of 


cixxxvi. wks. X872-5 11. 377 ine House nau* a Adres« 
ference with the Lords upon theirdesire, about th ? ^nicolaf 
. . concerning Popish Recusants. 1794 Nei^on m 
Disp.(i 8 45) 1 . 428 The Agents have written dy * ,re sc1!0F f 
to land everything as fast as possible. 1842 " . a 
Woollen Manuf. II. 83, I also send, at y<u* r ’ 
general list of articles used in the woollen manuiac 
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DESIROUS, 


5 . transf. An object of desire ; that which one 
desires or longs for. (Originally only contextual). 

1 34 ° - 7 ° Alisaunder 1047 Hee hoped to haue there of his 
hertes desyres. 14x3 Pilgr . Sowle 1. xxxix. (Caxton, repr. 
1859143 Hesa we that henemyght nought acheuenhys desyre. 
i 53 S Coverdale Pi, liii. [liv.] 7 So that myne eye seyth his 
desyre vpon myne enemies. 1611 Bible HaggaiW. 7 The 
desire of all nations shall come. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. ». 
We steered off to the North expecting a Sea-Breez at 
E.N.E. and the third day had our desire. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 159 T 5 Farewel my Terentia, my Heart’s De- 
sire, farewel. 1732 Fielding Plock Doctor Ded., That 
politeness which ..has made you the desire of the great, and 
the envy of the whole profession. 1863 Tennyson Welcome 
Alex., Welcome her, welcome the land's desire. 

Desire (d/zai®'j), v. Also 3-7 desyre, 4 de- 
sirre, 4-5 disire, -yre, 4-6 desir, 5 dissire, -yrej 
desier, desyr, disere, 5-6 dessire, -yre, dyssire, 
•yre, 6 dissier. [ME. a. OF. desire-r (earlier 
desidrcr , desirrer) — Pr. desirar, It. dcsiare , disirare , 
Rom. type desirare L. deslderare to miss, long 
for, desire : see Desiderate 7/.] 

1 . trans. To have a strong wish for ; to long for, 
covet, crave, a. with simple obj. 

. £1230 Halt Meid. xi Ant Jjenne wile .. J>e king of alle 
hinges desire Jjc to leofmon. 1340 Ayenb. 244 per is. .al pet 
herte may wylnj, and of guod desiri. a 1400-50 Alexander 
922 To pe kyng he kest slik a hate, pat he desiris his deth. 
1538 Starkey England 1. i. 21 Of at thyng best and most to 
be desyryd. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 294 It is a 
miserable state of minde to have few thinges to desier, and 
manie thinges to feare. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks. 
(185 1) 1 69 Offa . . a comely Person . . much desir’d of the people ; 
and such his virtue . . as might have otherwise been worthy 
to have reigned. 1832 Tennyson 'Of old sat Freedom on 
the heights,'^ Her open eyes desire the truth. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus lxii. 50 Many a wistful boy and maidens many 
desire it, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 201 Do not all men 
desire happiness? 

b. with infin. ; To wish, long (to be, have , do), 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10486 (Cott.) Suilk a worthisun. . Alssco 
desird for to haf. c 1400 M aundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 62 Desirand 
to see bare wifes and pare childer. c 1425 Hampole' s Psalter 
Metr. Pref. 29 Who so desires it to know. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvm. vi, To speke wyth her gretly desyrynge. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 140 If you desire to know the 
certaintie. 1697 Dryden sEneid 11. init.. Since .. Troy’s 
disa^t’rous end [you] desire to know.^ 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 30 They do not desire to bring down their theory 
to the level of their practice. 

C. with obj. clause. 

C 1340 Cursor M. x8oi (Trin.) penne desired po caitifs badde 
pat pei had ben by noe ladae. <ri6oo Shaks. Sonn. Ixi. 3 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken? 1784 
Cowper Tiroc. 81 1 To you .. Who wise yourselves, desire 
your sons should learn Your wisdom. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. Li. x Do we indeed desire the dead Should still be 
near us? 1859 — Lancelot <5- Elaine 1089 You desire your 
child to live, 

2 . inlr. (or absol.) To have or feel a desire. 

X393 Gower Cottf. II. 5 For she, which Ioveth himjo-fore, 

Desireth ever more and more. 1611 Bible Pror>. xiii. 4 The 
soule of the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing. 1620 
Shelton Ouix. III. v,He that will not when he may, when 
he desireth shall have nay. a 1831 A. Knox Rem. I. 37 
In moral matters, to desire, and possess, differ in degree, 
rather than reality. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 68 He who 
desires, desires that of which he is in want, 
t b. Const, after , to, etc. Obs. 

a 1300 Holy Rode 347 in Leg. Rood 46 po desirede pe 
queue muche after pe nailes pre War-wip our lord was 
Inailed to pe tre. a 1325 Prose Psalter xli[ij. 1 As pe hert 
de*siret to pe welles of waters, so de-sired my soule to pe, 
Lord. 1477 Norton Ord . Alch. Proem in Ashm. (1652 1 6 
Every estate desireth after good. 1549-62 Sterniiold & H. 
Ps. cxliii. 6 My soule desireth after thee. 

1 3 . trans. Of things : To require, need, demand. 
1577 B. Googe Ileresbach's Husb. 1. (15861 29 It desyreth 
a moyst ground, riche and good. 1587 Golding De Mornay 
xxvi. 397 True beautie desireth no painting. 1501 Spenser 
Tears of Muses 541 A doleful case desires a dolefull song. 
x6°7 > Topsf.ll Fonrf, Beasts 292 There be many kindes 
of Mise, and every one of them desireth a particular tractate. 

4 . To long for (something lost) ; to feel the loss 
of, miss, regret, desiderate. (In qnot. 1614, /air., 
to be missed, to be wanting.) Obs. or arch. 

*557 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 232 b/2 On the death 
of thy child Verissimus, thy sonne so much desired. 
x6ix Bible 2 Citron, xxi. 20 He reigned in Ierusalem 
eight yeeres, and departed without being desired. 16x4 
Selden 'titles Hon. 142 Otherwise .. Pharaohs discretion 
would have been much^ desired. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 
Thcat. Ins. Ep. Ded., 7 hat the Reader, .may not desire an 
Epistle, or complain that there is one wanting. 1869 
Tennyson Holy Grail 897 And now his chair desires him 
here in vain. 

5 . To express a wish for (an object) ; to ask 
for, request. 

Const, a. with simple obj . : to d. a thing; b. to d. a thing 
of, from (f at) a person (arch.); c. with inf. obj. ; to d. to 
know, have , etc., something ; d. with obj. cl., to d. that ... 

a. c vyi\Gny ll'arzr. (A.) 399 Erls, doukes of pc best. .Me 
[Felice] haue desired aplijt, pat neuer of me hadde si^t. 
C1350 Will. Palerne 4583, I desired pis damise!e..To haue 
hire to pi broper . . Ac hire moder in no maner hire nold me 
graunte. c 1450 Merlin 27 When thei wiste that Vortiger 
discred the pees, they were gladde. 1656 Burton's Diary 
(1828) I. 39 , 1 move that his Highness’s advice may be de- 
sired in it. 1754 Chatham Lett. Hepltew iv. 21 If you arc 
forced to desire farther information . . do it with proper 
apologies. 1841 Lane Aral'. Nts. I. 97, I had spared thee, 
but thou desiredst my death. 

b. CX400 Dcstr. Troy 7897 pal .. sent to patsouerain .. 
dessirond full depely delyuerans of hir. 1535 Coverdale 
r Kings ii. x6 Now desyre I one peticion ot the. — Job 


xxxi, 16 When the poore desyred eny thinge at me, haue I 
denyed it them? 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden^ 282 What you desire from mee. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 5 Dec., I gave him my song., which he has often 
desired of me. 

C. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1022 To these kynges he come . . 
And to haue of hor helpe hertely dissyred. X450 W. Somner 
in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 The inaister desyryd to wete yf the 
shepmen wolde holde with the duke. 1563 Abp. Parker 
Corr, (Parker Soc.) 191, 1 ., thereupon desired to have the 
Council’s letters. 1785 Mod. Times I. 16 He desired 
never to hear any thing of me. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxiii, He alighted at the Dominican Convent, and desired 
to see the Duke of Albany. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEncid nr. 
358 Speech I crave of the seer, and desire his counsel to 
learn. 

d. 1404 Rolls of Parlt. III. 549/1 The Comunes desiren 
that the Kyng shulde leve upon his owne. 1656 Burton's 
Diary (z^z2>) I. So, l desire it may not die. 1689 Ttyal 
Bps. 19 We desire it may be read in English for we don’t 
understand Law-Latin. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 08 Run 
to my Lady M — ; and desire she will remember to be here 
at Six. X823 Southey Hist.Penins. War 1 . 176 He desired 
Velarde would write to the court. 

6. To express a wish to (a person) ; to request, 
pray, entreat. 

til. with simple object; to make a request to (obs.) ; 
t b. to d. a person a thing, or of a thing (obs.) ; c. to d. a 
person to do something (the most freq. construction) ; d. to 
d. a person that , or of a. person that . . . 

f a. 1526-34 Tindale Johnxn. 21 Certayne Grekes. .cam 
to Philip .. and desired him, sayinge : Syr we wolde fayne 
se Iesus. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 32/2 John spake 
unto him, and desired him in like maner and contestation 
as before. 

fb. <1x555 Hooper in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 127 
Repente, and desyre god of forgeuenes. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105 If a Childe .. desire his Father 
some fond or euill thing. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 402, 
I humbly doe desire your Grace of pardon. 

c. ***533 Ld. Berners Huon lxi. 212, I desyre you to 
shew me where ye have ben. c 1563 Cavendish Metr. Vis. 
in Life Wolsey (1825) II. 124 Desyryng me vouchesalve for 
to consent To wright their myshappe. x68x Temple Mem. in. 
Wks. 1731 I. 342 The Duke of Monmouth being Chancellor, 
I desir’d the King to speak to him. X710 Swift Lett. 10 Oct. 
(1767) III. 21 He desires me to dine with him again on Sun- 
day. 1747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 13S Thomas McGee . . 
who was desir’d to do it. X786 Sus. Haswell Victoria II. 
07 Lady Wealthy. . desired her to. .desire the steward give 
her twelve guineas. 1833 Makryat P. Simple ix, He de- 
sired us to ‘ toe a line,’ which means to stand in a row. 

d. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cviii. X30, I desyre you 
that we may abyde in composicyon. X539 Cranmer Platt. 
xvi. x The Pharises also with the Saduces . . desyred him 
that he wolde shewe them a sygne from heuen. X585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xxi. 27 The Bascha sent 
to desire the Ambassador that the next day he would come 
to his solemne dynner. x6xx Bible Dan. ii. xbThen. Daniel 
went in and desired of the King, that hee would giue him 
time. 1822 Shelley Chas. /, 11. 456 Go desire Lady Jane 
She place my lute. 

+ 7 . To request to know or to be told ; to ask. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 95 b, Iascn . . desired the waye. 1708 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 107 Mr. Watts came 
to me.. and desir’d of me whether I were a Congregation 
Man. 

+ 8. To request the presence or attendance of; to 
invite. Obs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 6871 Saye, that I hym desyre, And al his 
cursed cumpany in fere. 1530 Palsgr. 513/2, I desyre to 
dynner, or to a feest, or any repast, je semons. 1554 
Bradford in Strype Eccl. Mcnt. Ill, App. xxxi. 85, I was 
desyred by a neighbour .. ayenst this day to dyner. 1583 
Satir. Poem Reform, xlv. Leg. Bp. St. Androis 259 This 
bischop, beand present thatr, Desyrit him hame. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. Cr. iv. v. 150, I would desire My famous Cousin to 
our Grecian Tents. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Jvsline 
88 b, Arsinoe. .desired Phillip into her Citty Cassandria. 

+ b. To invite to a course of action, etc. 

c 1314 Guy IVarw. (A.) 634 pow dost me litel worbschipe, 
When pou me desirest to schenschipe. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. cxv. 136 Ye haue desyred vs to a thynge that is 
great and weyghtie. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 145 But 
shall we dance, if they desire vs too ’t? 1645 Cromwell 

Lett. 4 Aug., I sent one Mr. Lee to them, To certify the 
peaceableness of my intentions, and to desire them to peace- 
ableness. 

Desired (dizaieud),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed k] 

1 . Wished for, longed for, etc. : see the vb. 

1382 Wyci.if Haggaii i.8 Thedesirid to alle folkisshal cume. 
a 1440 Fou/ul. St. Bartholomew's 43 To 3eue the a jeifte of 
desirid helth. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 111. v. 62 To her desir’d 
Posthumus. x6n Bible Ps. evii. 30 So he bringeth them 
vnto their desired hauen. 2655 Earl Orrery ParthenAi6j6) 
21 At last, the long desired day appear’d. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 266 The long desired title of Elector of 
Hanover. 

•f* 2 . Missed, regretted, desiderated. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Dd j a, 
Of the death of suche an entierly desyred husbande. 
f 3 . Affected with desire; longing, desirous. 

[ = L. cupidtts .] Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor PL 28505 (Cott.) Gerndand 1 haf oft ben 
desird o hire wymmen seen, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardvn 
xlii. 158 She . . was sore desired to know of hj*m som gode 
tydynges. X598 Yosg Diana 316^ If thy sweete voice., 
might sound in our desired eares with some happie song. 

Hence Desi’redly adv., in a desired manner; 
+ according to one’s own desire, con amore (obs . ; 
cf. DesiuousI/Y) ; Desi'redness, the condition of 
being desired. 

1625 Bp. Mount agu App. Carsar 65 He bein z. Pater miseri- 
cordiamm , and wholly, freely, and de-Jredly, giving, oc- 
casioning, procuring, effecting our salvation. x 665 G. Alsop 
Maryland (1869) 46 Every’ man lives quietly, and follows 


his labor and imployment desiredly. 1888 P. H. Wicksteed 
Alphabet Econ. Sc. 8, I am not aware of any recognised 
word, however, which signifies the quality of being desired. 
* Desirableness ' conveys the idea that the thing not only is 
but deserves to be desired. * Desiredness’ is not English, 
but I shall nevertheless use it as occasion may require. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 16 Feb. ioS/r His introduction into the English 
language of ‘ desireaness’. 

Desrrefal, a. Now rare. [f. Dksihi: sb. + 

-FOL.] 

-f*l. Greatly to be desired, desirable. Obs. march. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. x. 3 Y eete not desireful breede. X435 
Misyn Fire of Love 76 Delectabyl & desirefull it is in pi 
praysipgc to be. c 1510 More Pictts Wks. 15 More desire- 
full is it. .to be condemned of the worlde, and exalted of God, 
then to be exalted of the world and condemned of god. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 434 Euery thing was either velie- 
mently desirefull, orextreamely terrible. 1877 Blackie Wise 
Plen 68 A brood of desireful maidens immortal. 

2 . Full of desire ; desirous ; wishful, eager. 

152 . Barclay Sallust's Jugurth 55a, To suche desyrefull 
myndesas they had, nothyng coude to fast be hasted. 1540 
Morysinf. Vh>es' Introd. IV) sd. Pref. A ij b, Alway helpynge 
some, aDd stylle desyrefull to helpe mo. X553 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices 1. 68 So desireful of., learning y° nature 
of things. 1892^ C. E Norton Dante's Paradise v. 29 
Beatrice, .all desireful turned herself again to that region. 

Hence +Desi*refulness, Cbs., the state or quality 
of being desirous ; eagerness. 

1548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 8 He with greate 
desirefulnesse useth to reade. Ibid. Lx. 56 Toke out of 
their stomakes all desierfulnesse of doyng vengeaunce. 

Desireless (dfzaFules), a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of desire or longing. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (i6sj) 758 Desirelesse it seeks these 
drinks and meats. X640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xl. 524 The 
Will is left Hopelesse, and therefore Desireles>e. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Plystics (i860) I. 254 Our spirit becomes 
desireless, as though there were nothing, .of which we stood 
in need. 

Desirer (dfzaio rai). [f. Desire v. + -Eit k] 
One who desires. 

C1450 tr. De Imitatione hi. xxxvi, There are many de- 
sireres of contemplacion. X548 R. Hutten Sum of Ditti- 
nitie A vj b, It is expedient that ther be many deslrers 
of the office. 1579 Coverdale Bk. Death xiii. 53 Earnest 
tlesirers of innocency. a 1613 Overbury A IVtfe(i6 3S) 108 
A desirer of learning. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 
105 Yet never ceased to admonish all desirers of novelty. 
a 1691 Baxter in Tulloch Eng. Purit. iii. (1861) 366 He was 
a great desirer of such abatements as might restore us all to 
serviceableness. 


Desiring' (d/zaioTii]), vbl. sb. [f. Desire v. + 
-ikg k] The action of the verb Desire; longing, 
desire. (Now rare or Obs. exc. as gerund.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 356 porw coueityse and vn- 
kynde desyrynge. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W.de W. 1495* 
11. 235 b/i The desyrynges of the flesshe. X593 T. Watson 
Tears of Fancie xx. Poems (Arb.) i£8 If he at first had 
banisht loues desiring. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 63 By 
‘ lust 1 I mean those general desiringsof our minds after any 
unlawful object which are forbidden in the tenth command- 
ment. Plod. One cannot gain honour merely by desiring it. 

Desi’ring, ppL a. [f. Desired. + -ikg-.] That 
desires ; longing, desirons. 

CX386 Chaucer Pfetib. T 6ri A man that is to desiryngc 
for to gete riches, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiii. 
407 They were sore desyrynge for to see theyr wyves, theyr 
chyldren, and theyr londes. 1552 Huloet, Desirous or de- 
sirynge, appetens, aitidus. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. ii. 14 
So many greedy lookes of yong and old, Through Case- 
ments darted their desiring eyes Vpon_ his visage. <1x700 
Dryden (J.) Jove beheld it with a desiring look. 

Desi’ringly, adv. [f. prec. + -I.V k] With 
desire, desirously, longingly. 

1552 Huloet, Desirously, or wyth desyre, or desiringly, 
cupide. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. Pref. to 
Rdr., My Spirit, .desiringly desiring thorowly to know the 
whole sacred Art. x8zx Coleridce Lett. Convert. \c. II. 
35 The voice within, whenever the heart desiringly listens 
thereto. 

Desirous (d/zaw ros', a. Also 5 desirouse, 
-rose, desyrows, dessyrous, -rus, dissyrus, 
dyssirus, 5-6 desyrous(e, 6 desyreous, -rus, 
-Towns, desierous, dissirous, 7 desireous. [a. 
AFr. desirous = OF. desireus (earlier desidros, de- 
strrus , mod.F. dlsireux) — Pr. deziros , It. desideroso 
late L. or Rom. desideros-us , f.stem of desJdcr-are 
to Desire : see -ous. Orig. with stress on third 
and first syllable.] 

1 . Having desire or longing ; characterized by or 
full of desire: wishful ; desiring. 

a. with<»/’: also t to fobs. rare). , ^.r 

c 1300 A. A its. 416 Olimphs stont byfore 

hire neowe love wel desirous, c 1400 Destr. Ff*? -k* . " 
dessyrous to the dede, b en I dein can. 2489 Cax • ‘ _ 

cf A. III. i. 169 A dyscyple desyrouse 
Dundar Goldyn Targe 54 As fa'counn s'> j Tney lh.it 
hir pmy. 1561 T. Norton Cat-.;n , Imt. M. 

haue a desirous mind of amendment. , .-y 0L . N( 

Pref. 4 The Grecians b=in S desirous of l»n»ne. * 7 ^^ 

cJlalr i. Wks. .757 IV. .=5 

Nous° 7 U S% , The° r .Sr P uS‘dc.iSus of puibl* .be home 
down and building anew one. 

b. with i"f zr,rirer Ae* ^9 Ne rembrot de^yrouj r Io 

c *374 Chaucer FwMr Ag^.? C.axtos Blau - 

^ w brre Tydynttrs of her 
15- Otvre men. .ueredesyrous to 
seethe t^.e .65.Horcr.s/r^u.-/,. ttytdv. 3 rs lie tycr- 
sirous to save himselfe from oeaih. 
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No. 207 F 9 We never find ourselves so desirous to finish, as 1 
in the latter part of our work, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi.66 
Being desirous to learn something of its [the glacier’s] 
general features. 

c. with obj, clause . 

1601 Shaus. Tivcl. N. in. I. 83 My Necce is desirous you 
should enter. 1625 Bacon Ess., Revenge (Arb.) 503 Some. . 
are Desirous the party should know. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Bbndi's Eromena 18 That I, desirous we might recover 
againe our liberty. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth iii, He averted 
his face, as if desirous that his emotion should not be read 
upon his countenance. 

d. simply. 

C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. mo To shew desyrows 
hartes I am full nere. 1535 Coverdale 2 Saw. xxii'u 15 
Dauid was desyrous, and sayde : Wolde God y* some man 
wolde fetch me a drynke of water. 1667 Milton PI L. v. 
631 From dance to sweet repast they turn Desirous, 
f 2 . Of feelings, actions, etc. : Characterized by, 
of the nature of, or expressing, desire or longing ; 
sometimes in bad sense, covetous. Obs. 

a 142a Hoccleve Dc Reg, Pritic, 7403 The desirous talent 
Ye han to goode. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 272/3 Thou hast 
brought me into a desyrous affection. 1509 Barclay Shjp , 
0 f Folysix 570) 178 Alas note well thy desirous vanitie. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) r66 With a desirous sigh. 1652 L. S. 
People's Liberty ii. 4 The word for desire . . implieth a de- 
sirous affection. 

+ 3 . Full of eagerness or spirit ; eager, ardent 
( esp . in deeds of arms). Obs . 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls 7 *. 15 Yong, fressh, strong, and in j 
Armes desirous. As any Bacheler of al his hous. 1393 Gowfr I 
Con/. I. 89 Of armes he was desirous, Chivalerous and j 
amorous, c 1450 tr. De Imitationc m. xii, J>at f»ou be not a 
louer of |>iself, but a desirous folower of tny wille. c 1470 , 
Henry Wallace n. 2 In prys of armys desirous and sauage. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur tv. iii, A good knyght and ful de- 
syrous in armes. [Modernized reprint of 1634 desirous.] 
f 4 . Longing for something lost; regretful. Obs . 
rare . (Cf. Desire sb . 3, v . 4.) 

C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 1077 My swete lorde of h e 
which desirose I am, and nedes must be. 

t 5 . Exciting desire ; desirable; pleasant, delect- 
able. Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. viii, The lusty season fresh e mid 
desyrous. 1556 in Strype Reel. Mew. I. App. lxi. 219 Which© 
most desirous daye of thj r comfortable commynge hasten, 
deare Lorde. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. it. 96 They make the 
Woods, and Groves, and Solitary places, places desirous to 
be in. 1728 Gay Bcgg. Op. ti. i, Wine inspires us, And fires 
us. .Women and Wine should Life employ. Is there ought 
else on Earth desirous? [1796 cf. Pecgt. Anonym. (1809) 434,] 
Desirously (d/zaio-rssli), adv. Now rare. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . With desire or longing; wishfully, eagerly, 
longingly. (Frequent in i6-i7th centuries.) 

c 1400 Test. Loi'C hi. (1560) 301/x By which ye be draw 
desirously any thyng to wiJne in coveitous manner. 1504 
Atkynson tr. Dc Iwitatione m. ii, I beseche the humbly & 
desirously . . that thou vouchesaue to speke to me thy selfe. 
*556 J* Heywood Spider «$- F. Ixxi. title , Desirously deuis- 
ing: by what meane to get peace. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks [1621) 62 Which courtesie the Counlie desirously em- 
braced. 1692 South Sewn. (1697) I. 326 Do they hasten to 
their Devotions. .Or do they not rather come hither slowly, 
sit here uneasily and depart desirously? 7836 W. Irving 
Astoria (1849) 37 It . . had been . . desirously contemplated 
by powerful associations and maternal governments, 
f b. With earnest desire, earnestly. Obs. 

2502 Ord. Crysicn Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. is. 192 The 
confessour ought to be well aduysed and hym enfourme 
desyrously. Ibid. iv. xxii. 291 Righte desyrously euery 
relygyous ought for to kepe hym from the tellynge of 
lesynges.. 1647 F. Bland Sonldiers March 44 One short 
Observation more would 1 desirously commend to your 
Christian piety. 

1 2 . Of one’s own desire or wish ; willingly, 
readily. Obs. 

153 1 Elyot Goi>. H. xiii, Suche one as desirously will par- 
ticipate with his frende all his good fortune. 1589 Cocan 
Haven Health eexv. (16361 233 The superfluities. . with the 
wine, shall be drawne off the stomack. .but nature doth not 
so desirously draw Ale. 2635 Earl Strafford Lett. (1730) 
L 399 If .1 could have avoided meddling with him, I should 
not desirously have begun with a Gentleman . . of so . . tur- 
bulent a Disposition. 

DesiTOUSHess. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being desirous ; wishful- 
ness, eagerness. 

2571 Golding Calvin on Ps. vii. 5 As though his desyrouse- 
nesse too reigne had moved hym too trayterous rebellion. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (1845) 3 66 My desirousness of 
piety in a Preacher. 1873 A. Raleigh in Spurgeon Trcas. 
Dav. Ps. cxix. 20 Dr. Chalmers . . summed up his own at- 
tainments in the word * desirousness.' 

Desist (d/zi'st), «/. Also 6 -syste, -cist, 7 dis- 
sist. [a. OF. desister (1358 in Littre ; mod.F. de-'), 
ad. L. dcsist-fre, f. De- 2 + sis tore to stop, stand 
still.] 

1 . inir. To cease ( from some action or proce- 
dure) ; to stop, leave off, give over, forbear. 

1530 Palscr. 514/7, I counsayle you desyst from this pur- 
pose. 2549 Cpmpl. Scot. vi. 62 , 1 pray the to decist fra that 
tuleus roelancolic orison. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicho- 
las's Voy. j. xv. 16 Notwithstanding [they] did not desist 
of their enterprise. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Fro- 
mena 100 At last, quite wearied with kissing and weep- 
ing, they were faine to desist. 1752 Fielding Amelia 221 
Men should there r ore desist from this enormous crime. 
a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 51 The Peers desisted from 
urging a request which seemed likely to be ungraciously re- 
fused. 2866 Kingsley Herein. iii, He shouted to the com- 
Jxitants to desist. 


t b. Const, in. Obs. 

a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron s Comic Rom. (1775) II. 176 
Request that he would desist in his gallantries to me. 1795 
Fate of Sedley II. 140 He only begged me to desist .. in 
thinking of such an union. 1842 C. Whitehead R. Savage 
(1845} II. viii. 275, I desisted in the attempt ; more properly 
to speak, I declined it. 

I C. Const, inf. with to. Obs. 

1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII , c. 12 Diuers idcll. .persons, .hauc 
not desisteef to take egges of faucons . . out or the nestes. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 49 What do we then, but . .at 
least, desist To builde at all ? 1647-8 Cotterei.l Davila's 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 19 Never desisted to persecute them. 1655- 
60 Stanley Hist . Philos. (1701) 160/1 Gods always were, to 
be desisted never. 

d. To cease to prefer a claim. 

1673 Pcnnsylv. Archizvs I. 32 We doc hereby dissist off 
the same land. 

2 . To come to an end, cense, terminate. Obs. 
rare. 

a 1657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scot. (1824-5) II. 254 The 
vrging of the Penh artickells must ceasse and desist. 

*f 3 . tram. To leave off, discontinue. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) 107 Thou foole desist 
thy wordes vayne. 1599 in Beveridge //xYA India I. i.x. 225 
They shuld be required to desist their viage. 1679 Oates 
Narr. Popish Plot 53 He ordered the said Blundel, not to 
desist the business in hand. 1753 Stewart 's Trial 209 The 
uncle desisted further inquiry. 1784 New spectator xi. 6/1 
Unless they desist their attacks on the fair milliner, 
f 4 . To withstand (? error for resist). Obs. rare—'. 
1548 Bodrugan (Adams) Epit. King's Title II iv, Who of 
you by reason or otherwise is able to desist my persuasion 
of this vnion. 

Hence Desi ’sting vbl. sb. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 270 There was no desisting from 
former courses, no breaking off of ofde sinres. 1709 Hearne 
Colled. 13 Mar., Mr. Lhuyd. .has carried his Point, .owing 
to my desisting. 

Resistance (<l/zi*stans). Also -enec. [f. De- 
sist v . : cf. OF. desistance , -ence (1300 in Godef.) : 
see -ante.] The action of desisting, leaving off, or 
forbearing to proceed ; cessation, discontinuance 
of action. 

2632 Litiigow Trav. 1. 4 , 1 partly forbeare. .and reconciled 
times pleading desistance, moderate discretion inserteth 
silent patience. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Loz>c xiii. (r 700) 78 
Men.. make it both the Motive and the Excuse of tneir 
Desistance from giving any more, That they have given 
already. 1768 Woman of Honor III. 48 It is an argument 
the more for your desistence. 1803 S. Pecge^ A need. Eng. 
Lang., A word commanding cessation and desistance. 1879 
H. SrENCER Data of Ethics vi. § 23. 79 Life is maintained 
by persistence in acts which conduce to it, and desistance 
from acts which impede it. 1884 — in 191'/! Cent . Nov. 837, 
I must here close the discussion, so far as my own desistence 
enables me. 

+ Desi’stency. Obs. rare — b [f. L. desisient - 
cm, pr. pple. of desist ere : see Desist and -ency.] 
Cessation. 

16x5 Marr. 4- Wiving i. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.)III. 255 
End of the world and desistency of all things. 

Desi*stive, a. rare. [f. Desist v. + -ive.] 
Ending, concluding. 1336 in Smart. 

DeSltion (d/si-Jbn). [f. L. type % dcsitidn-cm, 
n. of action f. desincre , desit- to leave off, cease : see 
Desinent.] Termination or cessation of being; 
ceasing to be ; ending. 

x6zz R. Sheldon Scrnu St. Martin's 35 The consecra- 
tions,oblations,consumptions,desitionsof Christ,which they 
make daily . . vpon their prophane altars. 1645 Souls Im- 
mortality Defended 27 (L.) The soul must be immortal and 
unsubject to death or desition. 1867 Br. Forbes Explan. 
39 Art. x.wiii. (i88r) 550 The plain words of Scripture, in 
that they freely use the word 1 bread ' to describe the Blessed 
Sacrament after consecration, go against the desition of the 
signuni therein. Ibid. 551 Such a change, .as would involve 
a physical desition of what before existed. 1890 A. L. Moore 
Hist. Ref. 139 note. Nor does the statement . . on the doc- 
trine of the Sacrament expressly assert the desition of the 
natural substance of the elements. 

t Desitive (de-sitiv), a. and sb. rare. Obs. [f. 
L. destt ppl. stem of desincre to cease + -ive.] 

A. adj. Logic . Of a proposition : Having refer- 
ence to the end or conclusion of a matter. 

1725 Watts Logic in. ii. § 4 Inceptive and desitive propo- 
sitions; as, the fogs vanish as the sun rises*, but the fogs 
have not yet begun to vanish ; therefore the sun is not yet 
risen. 

B. sb. A desitive proposition. 

1725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 6 Inceptives and desitives, which 
relate to the beginning or ending of any thing ; as the Latin 
tongue is not yet forgotten. 

Detune, var. of Disjuxe, Oh., breakfast. 
Desk (desk), sb. Also 5-6 deske, (5-7 desque, 
6 dexe, dext), 6-S Sc. dask. [ME. deske, app. 
immed. ad. nicu.i.. desca ( cam descis et scamnis, 
et aliis ornamentis’ (c 1250 in Du Cange). The 
latter is to be referred ultimately to L. discus 
(also used in med.L. in the sense ‘ table ’), of which 
the regular Romanic form remains in It. desco ‘ a 
deske, a table, a boord, a counting boord ; also 
I a forme, a bench, a seat, or stoole ’ (Florio). Prob. 
from this It. desco , the med.L. dcsca fern, (like 
meusa, tabula ) was formed. 

Desk was jn no way actually connected with dish. OE. 
disc, ME. disch , although OE. disc, WGcr. disk, was itself 
an ancient adoption of L. discus. The OFr. repr. of L. 
discus, Rom. desco, Pr. des, \v as deis, Eng. Dais. Thus 
dais, desk, dish , disk, all originate in the same word.] 


1 . An article of furniture for a library, studv, 
church, school, or office, the essential feature of 
which is a table, board, or the like, intended to 
serve as a rest for a book, manuscript, writing- 
paper, etc., while reading or writing, for which pur- 
pose the surface usually presents a suitable slope. 

The name is applied to articles differing greatly 
in details of construction and in accessories, ac- 
cording to their particular purpose, which is often 
indicated by a qualification, as litany music-, 
prayer reading-, school-, writing-desk , etc. 

It may be a simple table, board, or shelf fixed at a con- 
venient height for resting a hook, etc., while reading or 
writing, or fitted on a small frame so as to be placed on a 
table, or upon a taller frame, with legs, etc., so as itself to 
stand on the floor, or it may be more, or less elaborately 
provided with shelves for books, and with drawers and re- 
ceptacles for papers, documents, etc., such as are required 
for use in a library, study, school, or office. 

a. As a requisite for reading or writing on, or 
studying at. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 400 At Orliens in studie a bcok 
be say Of Mngyk natureel, which hisfelawe. .Hadde prively 
vpon bis desk [ v.r . deske] ylaft. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 299 
Leterone or Jcctorne, deske, lecirinum, etc. a 1500 Orel. 
Sap. in Anglin X. 356 Lenynge hym vpon a deske. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 34 Jncke and paper. .a 
deske and a dustboxe will set them both vp [i. e. a scholar 
to learn to draw as well as to write]. 1594 Plat Jovtll- 
ho., Diuerse ExPer. 39 You must have a deske of the 
eleerest and evenest glasse that is to be bought.. Upon 
this Deske you must fasten the patteme at the foure endes 
with a little wax. 16x5 Stephens Satyr. Ess. fed. 2)533 
Lawyers Clarke. .Hee doth relye upon his maisters practise, 
large indentures, and a deske to write upon. x 666 Per\s 
Diary { 1879) IV. 213, I observed the desk which he hath 
[made] to remove, and is fastened to one of the armes of 
his chayre. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 109 T 5 He sits with 
one Hand on a Desk writing. 1773 Johnson 17 Aug. in 
Bosivell , Composing a Dictionary requires books and a 
desk : you can make a poem walking in the fields, or lying 
in bed. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, Nickleby closed 
an account book which lay on his desk. 1842 Tennvsox 
Audley Court 43 Oh ! who would cast and balance at a 
desk, Perch'd like a crow upon a threc-tegg'd stool. 1847 
— Princ. 11. To Lady Psyche’s .. There sat along the 
forms. .A patient range of pupils ; she herself Erect behind 
a desk of satin-wood. 1850 — In Mem. cxxviu, To cramp 
the student at his desk. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1S86) 111 
He seems to have usually passed the whole day at his desk. 

b. As a repository lor writing materials, letters, 
etc., as well as for writing on. In modem use 
often a portable box or case opening so as to pre- 
sent a sloping surface. 

1548 CoorER Bibliotheca Eliotce, Platens, .a littell holowe 
deske lyke a coffer, whereupon men do write. *59° Shaks- 
C. Err. iv. i. 103 In the Deske That’s cower’d o’re with Turkish 
Tapistrie There is a purse of Duckets. 1626 Bacon Syaa 
§ 658 Some, .for Tables, Cupboards and Desks, as)\alnuts. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Prefi 
Your Boxes and Desks stuffc with nothing but D™*. 5, 
a 1744 Pope (J.>, I have been obliged to leave unfinished in 
my desk the heads of two essays. 1865 Trollope Ttlton 
Est. xviii. 216 She got out her desk and prepared herseit ler 
her letter. Mod. The prisoner had forced the desk open 
and taken the money out of it. 

t c. In early use, applied also to a shelf, case, 
or press, on or in which books stand in a librarj 


or study. Obs. 

[c 1440 Promp. Parv. 120 Deske, pltdeuttt. * 4 8 3 
Angl.gy A Deske ; platens [a book -shelf, book-case, des‘j.] 
1538 Leland Hin. 1 . 55 At the Toppe of every Square was 
a Desk ledgid to set Bookes on Bookes on Gofers wunyn 
them. 1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. Gen. rrou^h 
One that for his pastime is set round with deskes of booses- 
*669 Hackett Let . in Willis & Clark Cambridge [^0 ) 
II. 554 Expended .. upon the College Library, either 
bookes, or desques. 17x7 Berkeley Tour in Italy u ks. J 7 
IV. 513 The books are all contained in desks or P rc "' '!• 
whose backs stand to the wall. These desks are an J0 ' * , 
an equal height, so that the highest books are within re 
without the least straining. 

2 . In a church or chapel: In the general sense 
of 1, a sloping hoard on which books used in e 
service are laid, as the book-board in a P u ’ 
Hence formerly (and still in U.S.) applied to 5 t c 
seat, stall, or pulpit of the minister, or, (as stu jjj 
Scotland) to that of the clerk or precentor, * 
England, to the stalls or choir-seats, and to ^ 
reading-desk in the now obsolescent arrangemeo 
of pulpit, reading-desk, and clerk’s desk, one a J 5 ' 
another ; where this has been abolished, an 
special stall is provided for the reading 01 
prayers, the latter is sometimes called the'prt) 
desk \ \ 

1449 Churehw. Acc. St. Georges, Stamford (Nick® s *79 
132 Making of pleyn desques and of a pleyne r0 ° el °! 
Berksft. Ch. Goods 32 A old clothe of baulkyn for th 
*565 Harding in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. xxx- 7 2 , ‘jyjj. 
me not they the bare Bible on the dext. 1604 res. j .y 
(Surtees) 140 For a desk to lay the byble on. L « yC 
Fenner Christ's A lawn (x6$o) 18 How reverently sn J 

sit in your Pewes ? how sacredly should we . sta J ia > , tlpn f,e 
desks ? 1653 G. Firmin Sober Reply 28 My friend' \ 
had done preaching . . went downe out of the - (he 

A. Bedford Temple Mus. iv. 90 Their Singers a* 

Desks. 2784 Cowper Task j. 94 Sweet sleep j^ s 

curate in his desk. The tedious rector drawling . j, 
head. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. i. 4 The f’.Ihwe. K 

here fin Connecticut] called, the desk was nl 

not four clergymen ; a number which, by its -to 
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dimensions, it was able to accommodate. 1830 Tennyson 
Sonnet to % M. K., The humming of the drowsy pulpit- 
drone, .while the worn-out clerk Brow-beats his desk below. 
1846 Parker Gloss. A rchit. (1875* 146 s. v. Lectern , At Debt- 
ling is one [a lectern] of Decorated date ; it is made with 
a desk for a book on four sides. 3870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 79 The pulpit, litany desk, and stalls are 
oaken. 

+ b. A seat or pew in a church. Cf. Dais 3 b. 
Obs. Sc. 

1560 in Edgar Ch. Life Scot l. (1885) L 15 Neither the 
dasks, windocks nor duns be ony wise hurt. . 1603 Ibid., To 
big ane removabill dask for his wyff. ^ 1678 in Old Church 
Life Ballingry (1890) II. 20 Fill up with deskes the emptie 
roomes of the Church. 1701 in Scott. N. d- Q. I. 12 [To 
farm] the haill dasks in both churches. 1885 Edgar Ch. 
Life Scotl. I. 16 Down to about the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury there were very few desks or seats in Church. 

3 . Jig. a. Used typically for the functions or 
office of the occupant of a desk, esp. in sense 2. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 108 b, Luther doth not 
take upon him the person of a schoolemabter, nor hath 
challenged to himselfe the dignitie of high deske, nor ever 
taught any Schooles of new factions. 1821 Dwight Traz >. 
II. 277 He [Dr. Backus, a professor of divinity] educated 
between forty and fifty for the desk. 1836 W. Andrew 
Hist. Winlcrton , etc., 107 At a time when the pulpit and 
reading-desk were generally at variance. 1838 Brit. Critic 
XXIII. 294 Their tendency is, to exalt the Pulpit too far 
above the Desk ; to make the performance of man the very 
life and soul of all public worship. 

b. Work at the desk in an office, etc. ; clerical 
or office work. 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace in. (R.), Never can they who 
from the miserable servitude of the desk have been raised 
to empire, again submit to the bondage of a starving bureau. 
1844 Emerson Lect., Yng. Amcr. Wks. (Bohn! II. 296 He 
who merely uses it [the land] as a support to his desk and 
ledger, .values it less, 

4 . traiisf. A meeting of those who occupy the 
choir desks of a cathedral. 

1691 in Macray Catal. Rasul. MSS. Dii. 26 The sub- 
chanter and vicars [of Lichfield] desire to know whether he 
wishes to renew the lease .. as the matter will be settled at 
the next meeting, or deske as they call it. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as desk-board, - closet , 
-drudge, -fellow, -gong, -officer', desk-book, a 
book for constant nse at the desk, a handbook, 
vade-mecum ; desk-cloth, a cloth to cover a read- 
ing-desk or lectern ; desk-knife, a pen-knife with 
fixed, handle, an eraser ; desk-man, a minister, 
clergyman, or preacher ; desk-work, work at a 
desk, as clerk, book-keeper, etc. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. no Fastned with long nailes to 
the *deskboards. 1892 Literary World 22 Jan. 82/3 This 
*desk-book may be highly recommended. 1879 E. Garrett 
House by Works I. 62 In the little oak *desk-closet at the 
back of the shop, stood a young woman. 1880 Browning 
Dram. Idylls Ser. 11. Clive 92 *Desk-drudge, slaving at St. 
David’s, one must game, or drink, or craze. 1825 Lamu 
Elia Ser. 11. Superannuated Man , To visit my old *desk- 
fellows, 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 9 Pen-knives 
..fastened into the hafts, in the manner of what are now 
called *desk-knives. 1893 K. Grahame Pagan Ess. 105 The 
*Desk-men have a temporary majority. 1885 Public Opinion 
9 Jan. 38/2 A scientific and what is popularly known as 
a *desk officer. 1854 Tennyson Sea Dreams 78 A dozen 
years Of dust and *deskwork. 

t Desk, v. Obs. [f. Desk sbi] 

1 . trails. To fit up or furnish with desks. 

a 1509 Hen. VII. Will in Willis & Clark Cam hr: age (1886) 
I. 498 That the said Chapell be desked. 

2 . To place in or ns in a desk. 

1615 Albumazar 1. in. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 31 1 A leaf of 
that small Iliad That in a walnut-shell was desk'd. 1646 J. 
Hall Poems r. 2 Then are you entertaind, and deskt up by 
Our Ladies Psalter and the Rosary. 1670 Lassels Toy. 
Italy ll. 164, I ..saw many curious relicks desked up in 
the side of the wall. 

3 . To desk it: to work at a desk, do clerical 
work, nonce-use. 

1846 J. Mackintosh Let. in Mem. {1854) 109, I have been 
busy, sometimes desking it 13 to 15 hours per diem. 
Deskater, obs. form of Disscatteu v. 
Deskeletonize : see De- II. 1. 

Deskever, obs. form of Discover v. 

Deskful (de-skful). [f. Desk sb. + -ful.] As 
much as a desk will contain. 

1877 B esa. nt & Rice Harp 4- Cr . be . 67 The.. letters. . 
There was not a word of love in a deskful of them. 1894 H. 
Taylor in Amcr. Ann. Deaf Apr. 117 The teacher finds 
he can get along better without a deskful of switches. 

Deslavee, -ave, var. forms of Delavv a. 
f Deslay, obs. form of Delay v . [So OF. 

dcslcer for dclccri] 

2393 Gower Conf. II. 60 For I may say.. That idel man 
have I be nought, For how as ever that I be deslaied, Yet 
evermore I have nssaied. Ibid. 115 Every joy him is 
deslaied. 

Desma (de’sma). Biol. PL desmata, desmas, 
[a. Gr. Setrpa (pi. -ara) bond, fetter, head-band, f. 
Sc-cu* to bind.] 

1 . A bandage; a ligament. 

2857 in Dunclison. 2883 in Syd. See. Lex. 

2 . A kind of spicule which unites with others 
to form the skeletal network in a particular group 
of sponges. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 418/2 (Sponge^) In 
the Lithisfid sponges a skeleton is produced by the articula- 
tion of desmas into a network. 


Deamachyme (de’smaksim). Biol. [f. Desma 
+ Chyme (Gr. x v animal or vegetable juice, 
XVfia^r- liquid).] A suggested name (now aban- 
doned) for the connective tissue of sponges, formed 
of desmacytes. Hence Desmachymatous (-ki*- 
matas) a., of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
desmachyme. 

1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 422/1 A layer of thickly 
felted desmachyme. Ibid. 420/2 A desmaebymatous sheath 
surrounds the whole. 

Desmacyte (de’smasait). Biol. [f. Desma + 
-cyte cell.] A name suggested for one of the 
fusiform cells of connective tissue in sponges. Now 
called Ino-cyte. 

2887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 419/2 Connective- 
tissue cells or desmacytes are present on most sponges ; they 
are usually long fusiform bodies consisting of a clear colour- 
less. .sheath, surrounding a highly refringent axial fibre. 

ll Desman (de'sman). Zool. [In Fr. and Ger. 
desman , from Sw. desman-r&ita musk-rat, f. desman 
(Da. desmer , Icel. des-) musk.] An aquatic in- 
sectivorous mammal, of the genus Myogalc , nearly 
allied to the shrew-mouse, but larger ; esp. AT. mos- 
cJiala, the musk-shrew or musk- rat, which inhabits 
the rivers of Russia, chiefly the Volga and Don, 
and secretes a sort of musk. Another species (/ 7 /. 
pyrenaica') is found in parts of the Pyrenees. 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. vi. i. 454 The Desman. . 
has a long extended snout, like the shrew-mouse. 2861 
Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. hi. ii. no The tail of the 
Desman of Muscovy, or Musk Rat of Russia, .is sought for 
as a perfume. It owes its odour to a substance which is 
secreted by two small follicular glands placed at its base. 

Desmid (de*smid). Bet. [ad. Bot. L. 1 ) es mi- 
di i/m (generic name), f. Gr. type * 5 foyu 5 /ov, dim. 
of Scn/toY band, chain.] A plant of the genus 
Desmidium , or order Dcsmidiacex of microscopic 
unicellular algre; so called because sometimes 
found united in chains. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 271 Desmids..are microscopic 
plants, consisting of one or a few cells. 3867 E. Nares 
(title), Handy Book to the Collection and Preparation of 
Freshwater and Marine Algae, Desmids, etc. 1872 Farrar 
Witrt. II ist. i ; 34 Look through the microscope. . at some 
desmid gleaming like an animated opal with living irides- 
cence. 

Hence Desmidia’ceous a., of the N.O. Dcsmi- 
diacex, containing the desmids ; Desmi-dian a., 
of the desmids ; sb. a desmid ; DesmidioTogy, 
the scientific study of desmids ; DesmidioToglst, 
one who pursues this study. 

Desmine (de'smin). Min. Also desmin. [f. 
Gr. SffffiT] bundle + -ine.] A synonym of Stilbite, 
a zeolitic mineral occurring in tufts or bundles of 
crystals. 

x8n Pinkerton Pclral. II. 34 A substance in silky tufts, 
which he calls desmine. 3814 Allan Min. Nomen. 16. 2844 
Dana Min. 328. 

Desmo- (de’smo), combining form of Gr. 5 €<t/xoy 
bond, fastening, chain, ligature, an element in 
scientific words of Greek derivation. Desmo brya 
pi. [Gr. Ppvov ; see Bryology], name for a group 
of ferns ; hence Desmobryoid a ., belonging to 
or resembling the Dcsmobr)'a. De'smodont a. 
and sb. [Gr. bZovr- tooth], belonging to, or one 
of, the Desmodonta, a group of bivalve mol- 
luscs. Desmognathous a. [Gr. 7 vaOos jaw], 
having the type of palatal structure shown in the 
Desmognathx , a group of birds in Huxley’s classi- 
fication, in which the maxillopalatine bones are 
united across the median line ; so Desmo'gna* 
tUsm, this type of palatal structure. J>esmo*gra- 
pliy Anat ., * a description of the ligaments of the 
body ’ (Craig 1847). Desinology , ‘the anatomy 
of the ligaments of the body; also, a treatise on 
bandages’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). DesmonosoTogy 
[Gr. vbaos disease], f the description of the diseases 
of the ligaments DesmopathoTogy, ‘the doc- 
trine of diseases of ligaments*. Desmo*pathy, 

, ‘ disease of the ligaments 9 (Dunglison 1857). 
DesmopeTmous a. [Gr. ircA/ia sole of the foot], 
Ornith. having the plantar tendons connected, as 
some birds, so that the hind toe cannot be moved 
independently of the front toes. Desmo'sticlioTis 
(-kas), a. [Gr. a rlxos row, line], belonging to or 
having the characters of the Dcsmosticha , a group 
of echinoids or sea-urchins having the ambulacra 
equal and band-like. Desmo'tomy [Gr. -ropia 
cutting], the dissection of ligaments (Dunglison 

1S57)- 

2854-67 Harris Diet. Med. Terminal., Dt sinology, a 
treatise on the ligaments. 1875 Parker in Encycl. Brit. 
III. 7x1/2 (Birds) The desmognathous type of skul].^ Ibid. 
7x2/1 It is possible to make several important divisions in 
the kind and degree of desmognathism. 

Desmoid (dc'smoid), a. [f. Gr. bcapbs band, 
ligament, etc. and 8 topZ] bundle -f -oid.] Resem- 
bling a bundle, a. Path. Applied to the tissue of 
certain tumours which contain numerous fibres 


closely interwoven or arranged in bundles, b. 
Zool. and Anat. Ligamentous ; tendinous. 

1847 South tr. Che tins] Surg. II. 71 2 Desmoid, sarcomatous, 
steatomatous, chondroid and fibroid swellings, have been 
classed together as fibrous tumours. 1876 tr. Wagner s Gen. 
Pathol. 271 The fibrin-like appearance of this desmoid fivsue.* 
De’smous, a. rare [f. as prec. + -ous.j 
Liga m en 1 0 us. 2 883 in Syd. Soc. L ex . 

li Deso'bligeant. Obs. [ad. F. dlsobligeante 
in same sense, fem. (sc. voilurc carriage) of des - 
obligeant disobliging.] ‘ A chaise so called in 
France from its holding but one person.* {Note to 
Sterne, in ed. 1 794.) Cf. sulky. 

1768 Sterne Sent, fourn. (1778) I. 20 ( Desob l ig cant) An 
old Desobligeant..hit my fancy at first sight, so 1 instantly 
got into jt. 1770 J. Adams Diary 12 July Wks. 2850 II. 
246 Got into my d6sobligeant to go home. 

Desocialize, -ation : see De- II. 1. 
li Desceuvre (d^zo-vn?), a. [Fr.] Out of work, 
unemployed, unoccupied ; languidly idle. So 
Desceuvrement, lack of occupation. 

2750 Chesterf. Lett . 11 Jan. (1774) I. clxxxi. 541 If., 
some charitable people .. being desccuvrJ themselves, came 
and spoke to me. 2794 Miss Gunning Packet IV. 258 In 
a tone perfectly desccuvrt. .calling her a fine old quiz. 1839 
Longf. in Life . (1891) I. 348 Drowsy, dull, desccuvrt , not 
having a book in press. 

1828 Eng. in Prance II. 41 (Stanf.) The Baronne looked 
for a friend, .for desceuvrement, for amusement, not excite- 
ment. 2849 LoNCF. in Life (1891)11. 154, I have nothing 
to write you, and write, .from mere dtsccuvrement. 

Desolate (de's/fift), ppl. a. {sb.) Also 4 deso- 
laat, 4-5 disolat, dissolate, 4-6 desolat. [ad. L. 
desoldt-us left alone, forsaken, deserted, pa, pple. of 
desdlare to leave alone, desert, f. De- I. 3 + soldre 
to make lonely, solus alone, lonely. The eailiest 
uses were more or less participial.] • 

t A. as pa. pple. Brought to desolation, laid 
waste ; see Desolate v. 

2382 Wyclif Lukcxi. 27 Euery rewme departide a^ens it 
silfi schal be desolat [desolabitur]. — Wtsd. iv. 19 Vnto 
the he3est thei shul ben desolat [ dcsolabuntur ]. 

B. adj. I. Left alone, without companion, soli- 
tary, lonely. 

CX386 Chaucer Mcrch. T. 77 He which hath no wif.. 
lyveth helples, and is al desolate, c 1450 Merlin 596 Many 
a gentill lady bo lefte wedowe, and many a gentiil mavden 
dysolat. 1548 Hall Chron. ioi b, Leavyng the erfe of 
Pembroke almoste desolate in the tonne. 1657 Cokaine 
Obstinate Lady v. iv, J should live a desolater life Than 
e’er the strictest anchorite hath done, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xi. 8^ A position more desolate than his had been can 
hardly be imagined. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola m. xii, No 
soul is desolate as long as there is a human being for whom 
it can feel trust and reverence. 

+ 2 . Destitute or deprived of, lacking. Rarely 
with inf. : Without means, quite unable to. Obs . 

c 2386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 838 So yong, and of 
armure so desolate, c 1430 Lydc. Bochas xi. i. (1554) 144 b, 
John Bochas. .dissolate To determine such heauenlyhid 
secrees. 2535 Coverdalc Ruth i. 5 The woman remayned 
desola te of both hir sonnes. 2544 Phakr Regim. Lyfe ( 1560) 
Q iij b, The tender babes are oftentymes affected, and de- 
solate of remedy. 1632 Lithcow Traz>. x. 500 By dissolute 
courses. .leave themselves deservingly desolate, of Lands 
Meanes, and Honest}-. 17 zo De Foe Ca/t. Singleton viii. 
(1840) 135 The place., was desolate of inhabitants. 

+ 3 . Left without a king ; kingless. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 40 The land vi 3er..Lay desolat 
eftyr hys day. 2393 Gower Conf. I. 248 The lordes. . wolclen 
save The regne, which was desolate. 

4 . Destitute of inhabitants ; uninhabited, unpeo- 
pled, deserted. 

(This sense and 5 are often combined in actual u\c.> _ 

CT374 Chaucer Artel. 4- Arc . 62 So desolate stodc Thebes 
and so bare, ci 450 Lydc. Compl. Lovcres Lyfe 167^ He 
thus lay on the grounde in place desolate. 2555 Edfv 
Decades 42 Many Ilandes very fruitefull yet lefte desolate. 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 138 He allured out of Babilon 
sixe hundred thousand soules, so that the late triumphant 
Citie became halfe desolate. 1735 Eerkfley Querist §418 
Roads untrodden, fields unfilled, houses desolate. 1887 
Bowen Virg. sEncid iv. e8S Desolate shores and abandoned 


ports. 

5 . Having the characteristics of a place deserted 
or uninhabited : a. in ruinous state or neglected 
condition, laid waste ; b. without sign of lift* 
bare of trees or herbage, barren ; C. dreary, dismal, 
cheerless. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowlcnx. i. (Caxton 2483)49 A derker PJ*ce, 
the moost wretchyd and desolate that ettcr men come J- 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 195 » 

Citie, but nowe desolate. J655 H. Vaughan ^ ' 

pb 


Nich. Nick, ii. No man thinks of ‘". j 

place. 3847 James Convict «, ™ cre " as a chW ’ 

late sound about it. , , ,1 s)t. 

zs&fc ^ “ - -- 

°6 fa Destftateof joyor* comfort. M>* one bereft of 

frfe'nds or rSattVei; forlorn, di = !n t e ; over- 

whelmed with Brief and fVr 

I4 'i And of Rode ctmtKsiyfe dodtute 

now I am alle des Gyue confort to a desolate hert. 

, M77 .CAXTON 7 «« ^b Arsenin. ..leaiie the e« 
SOTron-fall 1 and*d*esoiate life- .653 H. Cn«, tr. C.n U . 
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Trav. xii. 36 Having heard what this desolate Queen said 
openly unto him. 1738 Wesley Ps, Hymns cxxxvii. 5 
O England’s desolate Church. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. ix, 67 , I must feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and comfort the desolate. 1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Pods 
II. xiii. 129 That desolate craving after the departed, 
f 7. Destitute of good quality, evil, abandoned. 
(Sometimes app. confounded with dissolute.) Obs. 

£•1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 270 A comun hasardour. .ever 
the heycr he is of astaat The more is he holden dcsolaat. 
*579 Tom son Calvin's Serin. Tim. Z2/2 Nor glutton, nor 
thefe, nor man of wicked and desolate life. 1782 ? Vaughan 
Fashionable Follies I. 153 Unhappy men of desolate and 
abandoned principles. 

8 . Comb., as desolate-looking ndj. 

1833 L. Ritchie IVattd. Loire 78 The lonely and desolate- 
looking wanderer. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes { 1879) 
154 The barren and desolate-looking valley.. in front. 

B. absol. or sb. A desolate place or person.^ 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4354 Duells here in disolatis, in 
dennes & in cauys. x6ro G. Fletcher Christ’s Fid. (R.\ 
A poor desolate, That now had measured many weary 
mite. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc vu 433 Travelling the 
trackless desolate. 

Desolate (de’sM^t), v. [f. prec., after L. deso - 
hire, F. ddsoler in same sense. 

Wyclif has only the pa. pple. desolat (see prec.), and 
desolatid , immediately f. L. agsDldt-tis ; by the help of these 
a passive voice was formed; the active to desolate (though 
implied in the pa. pple. desolated) does not occur till much 
later; even in Palsgrave 1530, it is only a dictionary 
equivalent of F. desoler, without example.] 

1. trails. To deprive of inhabitants, depopulate. 

(This sense and 2 are often combined in use.) 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xii. 19 That the loond be desolatid 
[deso let ur \ fro his multitude. 1530 Palsgr. 514/x , I deso- 
late.. I make a cotintrey unhabyted, Je desole. 2602 R. 
Johnson Kingd. Commiv. (1603) 114 [Tarentuml is now 
by their civill dissentions almost desolated. 1791 Cowri-.R 
Iliad v. 582 And desolate at once your populous Troy. 1875 
Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 11. xxix. 140 As if the city had been 
desolated by the plague. 

2. To devastate, lay waste ; to make bare, barren, 
or unfit for habitation. 

1388 Wyclif Matt. xii. 23 Eche kingdom depavtid a3ens 
it silf, schal be desolatid [desolabitur], 1583 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholas's Foy. in, ii. 71b, His countrie being 
desolated. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Iustine 104 a, 
All his fortunes being desolated and as it were melted from 
him. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. v. (1840) 106 Would quite 
desolate the island, and starve them. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud, Nat, (1790)111. 441 The revolutions of 
Nature which had desolated France. 1868 J. H. Blunt 
Ref, Ch. Eng. 1 . 299 To desolate the houses, .of the monks 
and nuns by such plunder. 

absol. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc \. my Thy bitter foes 
Rush o’er the land, and desolate, and kill. 

3. To leave alone, forsake, abandon ; to make 
desolate, deprive of companions or friends. 

1530 Palsgr. 524/1, I desolate, I forsake one and leave hym 
comfortlesse. . Je dcsole. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. 
§ 17 (1873) 231 He did desolate him, and won from him his 
dependences [*. c. adherents]. 1809 [see Desolated ff>l. rr.]. 
1 4. To turn out of, so as to leave without habita- 
tion. Obs . 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 41 A Tabernacle, .which he 
shall not be vndermined and desolated out of. 

5. To make joyless and comfortless; to over- 
whelm with grief ; to render wretched. 

1530 [see 3]. 1535 Covf.rdale Dan. ix. 18 Beholde how 
we be desolated. 1653 H, Cogan tr.^ Pinto's Trav. Ixxii. 
292 Altogether desolated as he was in this last affliction. 
1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1x76 Buoyed up by constantly re- 
newed hope or desolated by continuous despair. 

Desolated (de’stfUHed),///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Made or left desolate ; see prec. 

1580 Sidney Ps. xxn. xii, Save . . My desolated life from 
dogged might, a 1700 Dryden Ovid's Mctam . 1. (R.), Tell 
how we may. .people desolated earth. X793 J. Williams 
Mem. IF. Hastings 41 , 1 am a stranger to the private man- 
ners of this desolated gentleman. 1806 J. Forbes Lett. 
France II. 64 The entangled walks of the desolated gar- 
dens. 1809 Campbell Gertr . Wyont. 1. xvii, In vain the 
desolated panther flies. x8x8 Byron Ch. Har. 1 v. xxi, 
Bare and desolated bosoms. 

Desolately (de's^lftH), adv. [f. Desolate a. 
+ -ly A] In a desolate manner ; solitarily, by 
oneself (^Ar.) ; drearily, dismally, cheerlessly. 

1548 Hall Citron , 218 b, That kyng Henry her husband, 
was desolately left post a lone, a 2699 Bates JFks. IV. 
Serm. iv. (R.), Nehemiah, .all the pleasures of the Persian 
court could not satisfy, whilst Jerusalem was desolately 
miserable. 1831 Q. Rev. Jan. in Byron's JFks. (1846) 470/2 
note , There is . . nothing more mournfully and desolately 
beautiful, a 1851 Moir Poems , Des. Churchyard vii, The 
wind amid the hemlock-stalks Would desolately sing. 

+ b. Abandonedly, dissolutely. Obs. 

1608 J. King Serm. 5 Nov. 17 The most abominably, 
desolately, deperditely wicked of all others. 

Do'solateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being desolate; desertedness, 
dismal barrenness ; cheerlessness, dreary misery. 

ai6s 6 Bacon JFks. VI. 38 (L.) In so great discomfort it 
hath pleased God some ways to regard my desolateness. 
1639 Baker in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxfiii. 5 A comfort 
to the desolateness of my heart. x668 H. More Div. Dial. 
11. xv, (i7i2> r^s The forlornness and desolateness of that 
forsaken Habitacle, the Body of a natural Fool. 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam v. xxviii,The swift fall Of one so great 
and terrible of yore. To desolateness. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola 11. xxx, He had so weary a sense of his desolate- 
n i ess - *877 H. A. Page De Quinccy II. xix. 249 To face 
the desolateness of Wales. 


Desolater: sec Desolator. 

Desolating (de’s^lu’tii}), vbl. sb. [f. Desolate 
v, +• -1 no i.] T he action of the verb Desolate.. 

1591 Percjvall Sp. Did., Ermadnra , wasting, desolating. 
1722 Di: For. Plague (JHldg. 1884) 29 A mere desolating of 
some of the Streets. 

De'solating, fpl- a. [f. as prec. + -INO-.J 
That desolates (in various senses ; see the verb). 

1625 R. Skynnxr in Usshcr's Lett. (1686) 36r The deso- 
lating Abomination. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 4 29 
Desolating tyranny. 1813 Byron Hr. Abydos 11. xvn, 
Whose desolating tale Would make thy waning cheek 
more pale. 1853 Trench Proverbs 124 The desolating 
curse of Mohammedan domination. 

Desolation (destflri'Jan). [a. F. disolation 
( 12 th c. in Hatzf.), or ad. L. desoldtion-em, n. of 
action from desoldre to Desolate.] The action of 
desolating ; the condition of being left desolate. 

1. The action of laying waste a land, etc., de- 
stroying its people, crops, and buildings, and 
making it unfit for habitation ; utter devastation ; 
an act or occasion of this kind. Also personified. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Citron, xxxvi. 21 Alle the days of clesola- 
cioun he dide saboth. c 1400 Apol. Loll . 58 What more 
abhominacoun of desolacoun in holi place )>an h^ta swyn 
do vpon holy vestiment. 1526 Tindall Mark xiii. 13 
When ye se the abominacion that betokeneth desolacion 
[Wyclif of discomfort). 2599 SuAKS. /len. F, lit. iii. x8 All 
fell feats, Enlynckt to wast and desolation. 1722 Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. ix.soi Wars and all those barbarous desolations 
which we read .of. 1774 Pennant Tour Scoil. in 2772, 58 
The general desolation of the place by the Danes. 1814 
Byron Lara 11. x, And Desolation reap’d the famish'd 
land. 1821 — Two Foscari 1. i, l have follow’d long Thy 
path of desolation. 

fig. X893 Chicago Advance 30 Nov., The financial panic 
.. the desolations of which are" by no means yet overpast. 

2. The condition of a place which by hostile 
ravaging or by natural character is unfit for habita- 
tion ; waste or ruined state ; dreary barrenness. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 144 (Matz.) In a dirk 
prisoun of desolacioun. 1400 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 Now 
was that pyetous cyte allc brent and putte in desolacyon 
suflfretous. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vu. 318 Least he impede 
.. the course of Nylus . . and so bring Egypt to desolation. 
2667 Milton P. L. I. x8i Yon dreary Plain, forlorn and 
wilde, The seat of desolation. 1791 Mrs. RADCLirrn Rom. 
Forest i, Such elegance . . contrasted with the desolation of 
the house. 1856 Stanley^ Sinai $ Pal. i. 16 The general 
character . . of the mountains of Sinai, is entire desolation. 

If the mountains are naked Alps, the valleys arc dry rivers. 

b. A thing or place in this condition ; a desolate 
place ; a dreary waste or ruin. 

26x2 Bible Jer . xxii. 5 This house shall become a desola- ! 
tion. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, A ristocracv Wks. ( Bohn) i 

II. 76 Many of the halls ..are beautiful desolations. 

3. Deprivation of companionship ; the condition 
or sense of being forsaken ; solitariness, loneliness. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v.ii. 357 You haue lin’d in desola- 
tion heere, Vnseene, vnuisited. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
vui. 1046 Loathsome desolation, In stead of company. x8x8 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xliii, As near one lover’s tomb Two 
gentle sisters mourn their desolation. 1871 R. Ellis Ca- 
tullus Ixiv. 57 Sand-engirded, alone, then first she knew 
desolation. _ 

4. Deprivation of comfort or joy ; dreary sorrow ; 
grief. 

1382 Wyclif Ezck. xii. 19 Thei schulen drynke her watir 
in desolacioun. C2477 Caxton Jason 22 b, I am cause of 
allc .the desolation of Oliferne. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 

III. ii. 400 Euerie thing about you, demonstrating a care- 
lesse desolation. 2752 Warburton Lett. (1809) 118 Poor 
Foster, .is overwhelmed with desolation for the loss of lus 
master. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scotl. I. vi. 480 Desolation 
and astonishment appeared in every part of the Scottish 
Church, 1871 Mor.ley Foltaire (1886) 274 The hopeless 
inner desolation which is the unbroken lot of myriads. 

5. That which makes desolate, rare. 

1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ix, Ruinous man ! The desolation 
of his house. 

fDe-SOlative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. desolat-, 
ppl. stem : see -JVE.] Having the quality or ten- 
dency of desolating. 

1593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613! 54 The full blast of this 
desolatiue-trumpet of lerusalem. 

Desolator, -er (de-s^tai). [a. L. desolator , 
agent-n. from desoldrc to Desolate : see -er 1 . 
Cf. F. desolateur (1516 in Hatzf.).] One who or 
that which makes desolate. 

a 2638 Mede On Daniel 44 (T.) A desolater, or maker of 
desolations. 1786 Hist, Europe in Ann. Reg. 129/2 The 
plunderers of mankind, the desolators of provinces. 1814 
Byron Ode to Napoleon v. The Desolator desolate 1 The 
Victor overthrown ! 2894 Edna Lyall To Right the JFrong 
I. 43 War is the desolater. 

t De’solatory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. h. desold- 
tori-us that makes lonely or desolate, f. desolator : 
see -ORY.] Characterized by causing desolation ; 

= Desol ATIVE. 

1606 Bp. Andhewes Scnn. 5 Nov., 96 Serm. (1629) 894 
This so abominable and desolatorie a plott. 2642 Bp. Hall 
Rem. 53 These desolatory judgments are a notable improve- 
ment of his mercy, a 2656 — Revel. Unrev. (R.) This deso- 
tatory abomination. 

Desolute, Desolve : see Diss-. 
De:sophi'sticate, v. [f. De-II. j/j trans. To 
free from sophistication, clear from sophism. Hence 
Desophi'sticatinff ppl. a., Desoptiistica'tion. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 143 Selden . . In sound, sterling, 


dcsophisticating sense was far superior to him [Hobbesl 
1834 Tail’s Mag, 1 . 488 The mass of the French naticn has 
. . achieved dcsophistication of manners. 

Desordeine, -ordeynee, var. Disobueike a 
Desoxalic (despksse-lik), a. Chan. [ad. F. 
disoxalique : see Des- and Oxauo.] Foimed by 
the deoxidation of oxalic acid. Dcsoxalic acid 
a synonym of racemo-carbonic acid, C 5 H,0,. 
Hence Deso zalate, a salt of this acid, a racemo- 
carbonate. 

a 1868 Watts Diet, Client. V. 40 Probably formed by the 
deoxidation of oxalic acid, whence the name etesaxaliraeid. 
Besoxy-. Chan. [f. as prec. + Oxy- combining 
form of oxygen.] 'Withont oxygen, deoxidated ; 
ns in Deaoxy-a’nisoin, Desoxy-beuzoin, Des- 
oxy-glutn-ric acid, etc. 

2882 Athettxum 16 Dec. 818/2 The desoxybenroin ofphe. 
nanthrene. 

t Desozyda’tion. Obs. [Fr. : see Des-.] 

= Deoxidation. 


1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 2co Pelletier . . parsed over the desoxy- 
elation of that metal by tin. 

Despair (dtspeau), sb. Forms: see the verb. 
[ME. des-, dis-peir , -pair, a. OF. *despeir,desfoir, 
vbl. sb. from desperer (tonic stem despeir-, despoir-). 
Cf. also F. dlsespoir (12 th c.) whence Desespur.J 
1. The action or condition of despairing or losing 
hope; a state of mind in which there is entire want 
of hope ; hopelessness. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 170 No man in dyspayr thar[=ne«dl 
he.. If they wyll calf on cure Lauedy. ^1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IF. 2557 Phyllis , She for dispeyr [?>. rr. dis-, dyspayre] 
fordede hyre self, alias ! C1386 — Pars. T. F619 Nowcomejj 
wanhope [mt is despair [v. rr. dis-, despeire, dispeyr] of 
mercy of god. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymcn xvi. 370 He 
say th it like a man that is in dyspeyre. 2503-4 .dcf 19 Hen. 
Ft I, c. 28 Prcam., The seid sueters . . were .. in dispayreof 
cxpedicion of ther suetes. 2585 T. Washington ir.Nicho- 
lay's Foy. i. xix. 23 Seeing theyre matters too be in despairc 
of succour, and not able to holde out any longer. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 191 What reinforcement we may gain from 
Hope, If not what resolution from despare. 1600 Lock zHum. 
Uud. it. xx. (1695) 1 22 Despair is the thought of the unat- 
tainableness of any Gocd. 2726 Adv, Capt. R. Boyle 256 
This . . drove me almost to Despair, and I lost all Hopes of 
ever procuring my Liberty. 1769 Junius Lett. xii. 48 , 1 gn« 
up the cause in despair. 2843 Prescott Mexico^ vi. vnt. 
(2864) 400 Some .. gathering strength from despair, main- 
tained . . a desperate fight. 2847 Tennyson Princ. iy. 444 
It becomes no man to nurse, despair. 2887 Bowen fir^. 
sEneid n. 298 Wails of despair broke over the town, 
b. Rarely in plural. „ ... , 

1560 A. L. tr. Calvin s Fonrc Serm. ii, Our spirit is wrapped 
in many dispaires. 1623 Shaks. Hat. Fill , n. ii- 29 Feares, 
and despaires, and all these for his Marriage. io55 ruLLER 
Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 40 Their hopes were . . turned into de- 
spairs. 

C. personified. ... r . . 

a 2620 Mirr. Mag. 66 (R.), I am (quoth she) thv mend 
Despnire. 2667 Milton P. L. xt. 4E9 Despair Tended the 
sick busiest from Couch to Couch. 2782 CowrER Hope 5 5 
Hollow-eyed Abstinence, and lean Despair. 2822 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb. 576 Til! Despair. smothers The struggling 
world, which slaves and tyrants win. 
r 2. transf. That which causes despair, or about 
which there is no hope. ... ... 

2605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 152 Strangely-visited people, AH 
swolne and Vlcerous . . The meere despaire of Surgery, n 
cures. i8zi Shelley Hellas Pref., Those faultless produc- 
tions, whose very fragments are the despair of modern 
art. 1876 E. Mellor Priesfh. viii. 390 If the adult pop 
lation are the despair of the priests, the children are tnc 
hope. . , 

11 3. Used by Wyclif app. for : False or mistaken 
hope. (Cf. Despair v. 4 .) 

c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 42 Eche man shaUope 
for to come to blisse ; and if he Jyve febly and r. 
hope fals, himsilf is cause whi his hope is .suche. r lor p 
fals hope, |>at sum men do clepen dispeir, shulde n 
andjrir quahte. 

f 4. Without any dispayre: a metrical tag, mea • 
ing apparently 1 without doubt, without fail, cer* 
tainly, iwis * : perhaps an alteration of 1 vntbou 
diswere, disware \ of earlier use. . 

c 1470 Harding Citron, exxx. f, Whiche Henry . was 
notified Of Huntyngdon without any dispayre. Jwtf.cx. . • 

iv, Isabell the fay re His doughter was without any dispa} 
Despair (despeou), V. Forms : 4-6 des-, ais-, 

dys-, -peir(e, -peyr(e, -payr(e, dispar(e, -paire, 

5 disspare, -pair©, dyspere, despeyer, 5 ” 7 “ eS * 
pere, -pare, -paire, -payr, 5-8 dispair, 6 dys* 
payer, 4- despair. [ME. des-, dis-peir cn, -pajrth 
a. OF. despeir stressed stem-form of desperer ~ 
L. desperdre to despair, f. De-I. 6 + sperdre to hope. 
(Displaced in F. by des-esptrer , a Romanic componn 
of esperer to hope : so Pr. and Sp. desesperar .) J 
1 . intr. To lose or give up hope; to be wit 0 
hope. Const, of (with indirect passive to be 
spaired of) ; rarely J* in {obs A, to with 11 f 
a 2340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 156 Of synful men p 
nane thare [ = need] dispayre. 2382 Wyclif 2 Cor . 1 . 7 ^ 
perauenture he that is such maner man . - dispeire. t 

Apol. Loll. 90 pat he despering in )> e mercy of Go, ^ ^ 
in he clojits of men. 2530 Palsgr. 5 MA» 1 des P?> . ). tCC Jii 
in wan hope, je despere. 1552 Latimer Serm. v \ e{ j 

v. 103 Phisicions had dispeired of that woman, 1 P, , . • 
theyr cunning to helpe her. 2588 A. Kino tr. C 
Catech., Confess. 3 To dispaire in Gode hm mercy. ^ 
Earl Northampton in True •$- Perfect Relat. tin > 
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dispayred in Gods protection. 1651 Hobbes Leviath . in. 
xl. 255 Despairing of the justice of the sons of Samuel, they 
would have a King. # 1680 Burnet Rochester \ 3 He almost 
dispaired to recover it. 1709 Steele Taller No. 159 r 6 
As long as you hope, I will not despair. 17x8 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett. (1887) I. 241 His life was despaired of. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch <1879) 1 . 117/1 Tarquin, despair, 
ing to reascend the throne by stratagem, applied [etc.]. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 81 He did not despair of being 
able to find excuses. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Times 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 When Cobden had begun to despair, 
it announced his triumph. 

•f b. rejl. in same sense. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 425 Dispaire_ yow nought. — 
Pars. T. T 624 He that despeireth hym, is lyke the coward 
campioun recreant. 1483 Caxton Cato F vj b, Thou ought- 
est not to dyspeyre the. 1491 — Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 
1495) it. 242 hft He wolde dyspere hymselfe. 1502 Ord. 
Crystal Men (W. de W, 1506) n..x. 116 Suche lecherous 
people dyspeyre them whan y> houre cometh of theyr de* 
partynge. 

f c. To be despaired , in same sense ; see De- 
spaired ppL a. 1. Obs. 

f2. trans. To deprive of hope, cast into despair. 
Obs. rare. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 38 That no deuel shal 30W dere 
ne despeir injure deyinge. a 1593 Sir R-Williams^c/lp/l? 
L<nu C. 30 (T.) Having no hope to despair the govemour 
to deliver it [the fort] into their enemies' hands. <xx6x8 
Raleigh Dialogue, To despaire all his faithfull subjects, 
f 3. trans . To cease to hope for, to be without 
hope of; = despair of in 1. Obs. or arch. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 467Thei that despeyer mercy • 
haue grett conpunccion. 1597 )■ King On Jonas (1618) 
597 Rotten members, whose cure is despaired. 1605 Sli aks. 
Macb. v. viii. 13, Macbeth. I beare a charmed IMe.. Mac- 
duff. Dispaire thy Charme. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 660 Peace 
is despaird, For who can think Submission? 1706 Watts 
Horae Lyr. m. 269 How are his curtains drawn For a Jong 
evening that despairs the dawn ! 1732 Ld. Lansdowne Ess . 
Unnat. Flights (T.), Love, despairing in her heart a place, 
Would needs take up his lodging in her face. 1773 Hist. 
Ld. Ainsworth I. 31, I had almost begun to despair ever 
meeting her again. 

If 4. Used by Wyclif app. in sense : To hope 
amiss, to indulge false or mistaken hope. (Cf. prec. 
sb. 3 .) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 339 He . . is folily disceyued in 
hise bileue and in hope, and Jms he dispeyrep. 

f Desparrable, a. Obs. [ad. L. desperabilis 
to be despaired of, desperate, OF. desperable ; 
assimilated to Despair v.] To be despaired of; 
desperate. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xv. 18 Wht mad is mysorewe perpetuel, 
and my wounde despeirable [1388 dispeirid] forsoc to be 
cured? x6n Cotgr., Desesftcrablc , despaireable, vnhope- 
full. 1633 T. James Voy. 10 Pieces of Ice., put vs into 
despayrable distresse. 

Despaired (despeoud), ppL a. [f. Despair v., 
corresp. in use to OF. despcrc, dcsesper, 4, L. despe- 
rains ; see Desperate.] 

f 1. In despair, despairing, desperate. To be 
despaired , to be desperate or in despair, to be with- 
out hope, to despair. (Frequent i 4 -i 6 th c.). Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. i6g penne bi-speke J?e spakest 
dispayred wel nere. C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 215 He 
was despeyred, no thyng aorste he seye. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 92/1 The gloryouse vyrgyne Marye whyche is con- 
foorte to dysconforted and hope to dispayred. Ibid. 425 b/2 
To thende that for their synnes . . they shold not he de- 
speyred. X404 Fabyan Citron. 1. xvi. 16 She beynge dy- 
spayred of the recouery of her astate. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss . II. cxliii. [cxxxix.] 397 They shulde haue been so 
sore dyspayred and dyscoraged. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 19 He dyed .. in a phrenesye, and as one 
dispared. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius * Catech. 27 O in hou 
many things haw I offended . . but 3k I am nocht despered. 
1 2. Of conditions, circumstances, etc. : Charac- 
terized by absence of hope ; hopeless, desperate. 

*38* Wyclif Micah i. 0 For plage, or wounde, therof is 
dispeirith 1393 Gower Couf. III. 376 All though the weder 
be despeired. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 104 b Ji He toke it 
as all dyspayred and wold haue slayn hym self. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 9 Men in despaired states are re- 
stored to good hope. 1381 J. Bell Haddon's Ans?i>. 
Osor. 488 Relieving the dispeired cause of his distressed 
Church. 

f b. Of persons ; Desperate, reckless. Obs. rare. 
x 57 x Satir. Poems Reform. xxv. 29 These despaired \v. r. 
dispard] birdis of Beliall. 

i* 3- Despaired of ; no longer hoped for ; cf. De- 
spair v. 3 . Obs. 

x 597 J* King On Jonas (x6x8) 284 Two singular and 
almost despaired deliuerances. 1647 Crashaw Sosf>. d’Hcro 
liv,Of th’ Hebrew's royal stem, That old dry stock— a de- 
spair'd/ ranch is sprung.. 1654 R. Codrington tr. Ivstiue 293 
Sometimes.. more certain is a dispaired then a presumed 
Victory. 

4. Despaired of: see Despair v. i. 

163s A. Stafford Fan. Glory (1860). 129 The fruit whereof 
she reaped in her dispair’d of Fertility. 1884 J.H. Stir- 
ling in Mind Oct. 531 Heretofore despaired-of philo- 
sophy. 

Despairer (despe*>*roi). [f. Despair clf-er 1 .] 
One who despairs or is without hope. 

1620 J, Typer tr. Hist. Astrea 1. 11. 28 These great dc- 
spairers. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. eexlii, He cheers the 
fearful . . And makes despa irers hope for good success. 
c.1807 H. C. Robinson Let. 7 June in Diary , etc. (1869) I. 
xi. 236 A man of talent, but a political despairer, an ex- 
jacobm. 1867 M. Arnold Poems, T/tyrsis vii, Too quick 
despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 


Despairful (despe^uful), a. [f. Despair sb. 
+ -FUL.] Full of despair; hopeless, desperate. 
Marked by Johnson as 4 Obsolete’ ; revived in 19th c. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 72 That sweet, but sowre 
despajrefull care. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 285 That 
despairefull worke, of joining it [Tyre] to the Continent. 
1631 Celestina vi. 67 Peace, thou despairefull fellow, lest 
Calisto kill thee. 18x7 J. F. Pennie Royal Minstrel 111. 
343 Thus to raise Expectancy in my despairful breast. 1891 
Eng. lllust. Mag. IX. 177 His short, passionate, almost 
despairful cry. 

Hence Desp airfoil y adv., Despairfulness. 

1604 Babington Com f. Notes Exod. xvi. Wks. (1622) 258 
To haue men depend vpon his prouidence. .and not 
wretchedly and despairefully to mucker vp what shall 
neuer doe them good. 1885 W. C. Russell Strange Voy. 
I. iii. 32. Thinking despairfully of the lonely hours. 1888 
Veitch inj. C. Knight Principal Sliatrf Friends 203 
His despairfulness regarding human reason in the theo- 
logical sphere. 

Despairing (despea'riq), vbl. sb. [f. Despair 
v. + -ing L] The action of the verb ; = Despair sb. 

1375 Barbour Bruce hi. 194 Throw mekill disconforting 
Men fallis off in-to disparyng. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. 
in. xv. 17 My wants.. me in despairing drown. 1749 Bp. 
Lavington Etithus. Meth. <5- Papists (1820) 23 Derelictions, 
terrors, despairings. 

Despairing, ppl.a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That despairs, or ceases to hope ; hopeless, 
desperate. (Of persons, or of actions, condi- 
tions, etc.) 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. til. i. 247 Hope is a louers staffe, 
xvalke hence with that, And manage it against despairing 
thoughts. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vm. 1 The mournful 
Muse of two despairing Swains. 1718 Freethinker No. 88. 
229 This Despairing Lover stood on the Bank. 1818. Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam 11. xlii, I will pour For the despairing.. 
reason’s mighty lore. 1884 J. M. Granville in Times 17 
Apr., The physician . -gives a despairing opinion. 

Despairingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a despairing manner ; hopelessly. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 167 Rather prophetically than 
despairingly he [St. Thomas] desired to see them [Christ’s 
wounds]. 1810 Southey Kehama xvi. xvi, Yielding, with 
an inward groan, to fate, Despairingly. x88x Miss Braddon 
Asph. II. 5 ‘How can I convince you?*., she asked 
despairingly. 

+ 2. Hopelessly, desperately. Obs. rare. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LI 1 1 . 414 The shopman was 
discovered.. despairingly drunk. 

Despairingness. [f. as prec. + ness.] De- 
spairing condition ; hopelessness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Despairingness , a being without 
Hope, a 1729 S. Clarke is cited by Ogilvie. 
Desparity, obs. form of Disparity. 
Desparple, var. Disparple v. Obs to scatter. 
Despatch, variant spelling of Dispatch : so 
Despatchful, etc. 

+ Despe*che, v. Obs. Also 6 dyspesche. 
[A variant of depechc , depeach , after 16 th c. F. 
despecher , in OF. despeechier ; see Depeach.] 
trans. To send away, get rid of, dispatch. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ii. ii, The capitaynes. .despeched the 
multitude from them. Ibid, m..x, Despechynge of sondry 
great affayres. Ibid. \ it. xxvii, Sufficient to despeche 
matters of weyghtye importaunce. s 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 218 b, To have thesame Mithridates by the backe, 
and to despeche hym out of the waye. 1550 Nicolls 
Thucyd. 223 (R.), They. dyspesched . a brigantyne [Fr. 
despescherent ung brigantin] by the which they aduertysed 
the Athenyans of that same victorie. 

De ; specificate, v. rare. [f. De- II. i .] trans . 
To deprive of its specific character. Hence De- 
sp ecifica’tion. 

1872 J. Grote in Jrttl. Philol. IV. 63 Despecification (i. e. 
the word’s becoming less specific and significant) which we 
might express by various metaphors, as degradation, detri- 
tion.. is simply, the want of point, sharpness, and definite 
significance which results from common.. use of the word. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Engl. 305 Inaptitude and ineptitude 
have been usefully despecificated; and only the latter now 
imports ‘ folly*. 1874 — in N.Amer. Rev. CXIX. 327 With 
exceedingly few exceptions, our so-called synonyms .. are 
distinctly despecificated. 

fDespect (d/spe'kt), sb. Obs. Alsoydis-. [ad. 
L. despedits a looking down upon, f. ppl. stem of 
despicere : see next. Cf. OF. despecte contempt L. 
type * despect a ; also Ronchi dialect despect con- 
tempt, want of respect.] 

1. A looking down upon ; contempt. 

1624 F. White Kept. Fisher 3S3 The high conceit you 
haue of your Roman Seraice, ana the partial! respect, or 
rather despect, you carrie against, our?.. 1682 Scarlett 
Exchanges 126 Its no dispect or discredit to any to suffer 
a Bill to be protested for Non-acceptance, 1834 Coleridge 
Lit. Rem. I. 357 A jeweller may devote his whole time to 
jewels unblamed ; but the mere amateur, who grounds his 
task on no chemical or geological idea, cannot claim the 
same exemption from despect. 

2. nonce-use. Downward view. 

1663 Baxter Divine Life 362 A larger prospect and verti- 
ginous despect of the lower grounds. 

fDespect (dispe'kt), a. Obs. [ad. L. despcct- 
us, pa. pple. of dcspicTre to look down upon, f. 
De- I. 1 + *specere to look.] Looked down upon ; 
despised. 

c X450 tr. Dc Imitatione lit. vi, Vile & despecte to hymself. 
1447 Bokenhasi Seyr.tys (Roxb.) 280 pe more despect thyng 
were.. And pe more contemtybje. 


Deep extant,///, a. Her. [ad. L. despedant- 
em, pr. pple. of despeddre to look down upon, 
freq. of despicere ; see prec.] (See quot.) 

x (588 R. Holme Armoury 11. 144/1 A Beast Despectant, 
Dejectant, looking downwards, 
f Despe'ction. Obs. Also -eccyon, -exion. 
[ad. L. despeciidn-em , n. of action from despicere 
to look down upon, Despise. Cf. OF. dtspedion 
14th c.] A looking down upon ; despising. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 62 Who euer wotde haue 
wende that the worschyppe and fauour. .sculde be turned to 
seche confusyon and despexion. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 22 b, Suffrynge many wronges and despcccyons. 
1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. ii. ix. §1 iR.) Christian 
humilitie is a clear inspection into, and a full despection of 
ourselves. 1656 Blount Glossogr Despexion , a looking 
down wards. 

f Despe'ctnous, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. de - 
spcciueux. f. L. despect u-s (r^-stem), looking down 
upon, despising ; see -ocs.] To be despised ; con- 
temptible. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 243/1 Hee may recken that S. 
Peter and S. Paule were Starke fooles & ryght mad men 
that liued so despectuous a lyfe. 

Hence f Despe’ctuonsness. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 297 If ony lyf of more 
despecteuousnesse She coude han fondyn..She hyt wold 
ban chosyn, 

f Despee'd, v. Obs. [f. De- I. 2 + Speed v. 
Peril, influenced in formation by expede, or despeche. 
trans. To send with speed or haste ; to dispatch. 

i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 548 He forthwith 
despeeded into England, .three of the choisest men of the 
State. Ibid. ix. viii. § 31 (R.) Out of hand they despeeded 
certaine of their crue, to craue. .pardon. Ibid. § 51 King 
John. .despeeding his charters and safe conducts to the 
Archbishop and his fellow exiles, hee as speedily arriued. 

Despenee, -pend, -pense : see Disp-. 
Despeple, obs. form of Dispeople v. 
f De’speracy. Obs. [f. Desperate ; see -acy.] 
Desperateness, desperation. 

1628 Gaule Pract . Th. (1629) 11 Downe to the nether- 
most depth beyond recouerie : Let vs there take our portion 
of desperacie. 1798 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 155 Such deeds 
of desperacy and revenge. xBoo W, E. J. Obi 23% Deeds of 
desperacy and cruelty. 

Desperado (desperado). Also 7 (erron.) 
desparado. [In form, identical with OSp .desperado 
out of hope, desperate (:— L. despera/us), pa. pple. of 
desperar to despair:— L. desperdre. (In mod.Sp. 
dcsesperado from desesperar.) The word does not 
appear to have been used substantively in Spanish, 
and in English use it is perhaps merely a sonorous 
refashioning, after Sp. words in -ado, of Desperate 
sb., used in same sense.] 

+ 1. A person in despair, or in a desperate con- 
dition ;= Desperate sb. 1 . Obs. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet. 1. lxi.v, The holy Desperado 
wip’t her swollen eyes. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies hi. iv. 
507 Grief, Lunacy, and the Melancholly desperado are 
carryed forth on the same Weekly Sheet to be buryed, 1720 
De Foe Duncan Campbell viii. (1841) 164 Poor and miser- 
able desperado. 

2. A desperate or reckless man ; one ready for 
any deed of lawlessness or violence ; = Despe- 
rate sb. 2 . 


1647 Ward Simp . Cobler 69 Peevish Galthropes and 
rascall desparadoes which the Prince of lyes imployes. 1651 
Animadv. Macdonncl $ A nsiu. Eng. Ambass. 56 Our 
English Fugitives and Desperado's. cx7 90 Willock l oy. 
95 These desperadoes had taken some rich Portuguese vesseL 
from the Brazils, which they had plundered and sunk. 1807 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV, 97 He found himself left with 
about thirty desperadoes only. . x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. Ittdia 
I. hi. iv. 606 He had associated with himself, .another 
desperado. . in a conspiracy. . to assassinate the Ameer. J877 
Black Green Past, xxxii. (1878) 255 One of the wild des- 
peradoes of Colorado, at t rib. 1805 Holcroft Bryan Per - 
due I. 39 The desperado bully. 

Hence Despera'doism nonce-wd. 

1874 Nation (N.Y.) XIX. 207/2 The sort of sneaking 
desperadoism of the disguised bands of thieves infesting the 
rural neighborhood. 

•f Desperau.ee* Obs. Also dis-, -aunce. [a. 
OF. desperance, f. desperer to Despair: see - ance, 
and cf. the by-form Desesperance.] __ Despair. 

a 12 2$ Auer , R. 8 Je muhten sone uallen. - in desperaunce» 
bet is, in unhope & in unbileaue forte beon ikoruwen. c 14 
Rom. A‘^rr(B.) 1872 So nigh I drow to desperauncCjX r g 
of deche, ne of lyf. x 4 8t Caxton Godfrey 26S 
longe don alle theyr power And the werke was 
amended, but were falle in a desperauncc. *5 .. 

Crt. Venus 1. 183 His Name hecht Dispcrancc. Jem . ». , 
Jone waryit xvicht Hecht Desperarce. 

Desperancy, erroneous f. Desperacy. 

Desperate (de-sp^t), a., di'a- 

5 dysperate, 6-7 desperat, 6 d P > / 
perate, (erron.) desparate. 9 dial. d^-, d>spcrt. 

pa. pplf-- of desperdre to iJESrA . - p 

of OF. dispel/, desisfers, II. d ‘ s f ra ‘°’ Sp " K ' 
desesperado f and of Desp.ukiid ppl. a.] 

L fL Of a person : Having lost or abandoned 


.. VI a J''-* . . i 

hope; in despair, despamn", hopelcs^ 
Ohs. or area 


;Const. of.) 



DESPERATE. 


DESPICABLE. 
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1483 Caxton Cato 1 vij, Thenne the good man woofull and 
as desperate wente toward his thyrdde frende. 3489 — 
Faytes of A. I. xviit. 55 Men thus desperate of mercy and 
pytie. 1529 Moke Dyaloge iv. Wks. 266/1 The deuil is 
desperate and hath not nor cannot haue faith and trust in 
gods promises. 1548 Hall Chron. 91b, The citezens. . 
desperate of all aide and succor.^ 1591 Shaks. two Gent. 
in. ii. 5. I am desperate of obtaining her. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. ill. iv. 11. v. 781 Bede saith, Pilate died despe- 
rate eight years after Christ. 1678 Shadwell Timon it, 
Marry’d like some vulgar creature, which Snatches at the 
first offer, as if she Were desperate of having any other. 
1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. VI. xv. xiv. 109 Bruhl still refuses 
to be desperate of his bad game. , 

fb. Of actions, etc.: Expressing or indicating 
despair, despairing. ? Obs. ' 

1555 Thaves in Strype Feel. Mem. III. App. xxxvii. 87 
Without desperate voices, thoughts, gronyngs or woes. 
3593 Shaks. Liter. 1038 She starteth To find some desperate 
instrument of death, a 1656 Hales Tracts (1677) 18 If St. 
Paul, in this place, meant the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
then this were the only desperate text in the whole Bible. 
3826 Disraeli Viv. Grey u. xi, He was answered only with 
desperate sobs. 

2. Of conditions, etc.: That leaves little or no 
room for hope; such as to be despaired of; ex- 
tremely dangerous or serious. 

1555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 57 Th[e] expert phisittan 
vseth vehement remedies for desperate diseases. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IF. in. v. 127 My suite then is desperate ; 
You’ll vndertake her no more? 1659 B. Harris Parival’s 
Iron Ag e 211 The affaires of the North growing more 
desperate. 3683 Brit. Spec. 31 A Man. .in a desperate 
Sickness. 3720 Swift # To Yng. Clergyman, Younger 
brothers of obscure families, and others of desperate for- 
tunes. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 807 This has 
cured in a most desperate Case. 3827 Pollock Course T. 

1, Agony and grief and desperate woe. 187s Jowett Plato 
ved. 2) V. 56 Their case seemed desperate, for there was no 
one to help them. 

f 3. Of things (and persons) : Despaired of, given 
up as hopeless; whose recovery is past hope; 
incurable, irretrievable, irreclaimable. Desperate 
debt, a * bad 5 debt ; so desperate debtor. Obs. (cxc. 
as associated with 7 .) 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 126 The Physician 
deliuereth the desperate sicke bodie to the Diuines care. 
3615 Heywood Foure Prentises Wks. 3874 II. 223 , 1 haue 
bene the meanes to saue your desperate Hues. 3651 Hoboes 
Lcviat/t. 1. xi. 48 The estate of a desperate debtor. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland 125 So as to loose all hope of recovery 
. . When they perceived him to be desperate [etc.]. 1770 

Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 819/2 Receiving debts which 
they had given up as desperate. 3819 J. Greig Rep. Affairs 
Edin. 17 After deduction of desperate arrears. 3866 Howells 
Vcnet. Life vi. 84 Those desperate scraps of meat which are 
found impracticable even by the sausage-makers. 

b. Of an undertaking, etc. : That is, or may be, 
despaired of; which there is no hope of carrying 
out or accomplishing. 

3642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 11. xix, 22$ If he throws up 
his desperate game, he may happily winne the next. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. v, (1702) I. 393 He saw his Journey 
into Ireland desperate, a 1873 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. (1876) 
133 Aristotle regarded the successful prosecution of ethical 
enquiries as all but desperate. 

II. 4. Of persons : Driven to desperation, reck- 
less or infuriated from despair. Hence, Having the 
character of one in this condition ; extremely reck- 
less or violent, ready to run any risk' or go any 
length. 

c 3489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay won ix. 245 Reynawde setted 
noughte by his lyffe. .for he was as a man dysperate. c 1535 
Dr. Layton in Lett, on Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 76 
Thabbot is a daingerouse desperate knave and a hardy. 
1563-87 Foxe./ 1 . <$• M. (1684) III. 914 Two or three desperate 
Villains knocked at the door. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. iv. 9 He used me so cruelly, that becoming even 
desperate. . I was. .upon the point to have poysoned my self. 
1718 Freethinker No. 42 7 5 Want makes Men desperate. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 173 Plotters, many of whom 
were ruined and desperate men. 

fb. Reckless, utterly careless (of). Obs. rare. 
1601 Shaks. Twel N. v. 1. 66 Heere in the streets, des- 
perate of shame and state, In priuate brabble did we ap- 
prehend him. n 3625 Fletcher Love's Cure v. iii, Be’st 
thou desperate Of thine own life? Yet, dearest, pity mine ! 

5. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by the reckless- 
ness or resolution of despair; applied esp . to actions 
done or means resorted to in the last extremity, 
when all else fails, and the great risk of failure is 
accepted for the sake of the small but only chance 
of success ; hence often connoting extreme violence 
of action such as is exercised in such conditions. 

1579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 64 In battayles there ought to 
be a doubtfull fight, and a desperat ende. 3623 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I* 120 According to the usual Proverb, 
A desperate Disease must have a desperate remedy. 1667 
Milton P.L. ii. 107 His look denounc’d Desperate revenge, 
and Battel dangerous To less than Gods, a 1800 Cowper 
Needlc.s Alarm 132 Beware of desperate steps. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Hill Valley ix. 334 This desperate pursuit of 
money. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 233 Alcetas made 
a desperate attempt to dislodge the enemy.. but was re- 
pulsed. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 225 A desperate 
conflict against overwhelming odds. 

+ b. Involving serious risk ; very dangerous to 
undertake or enter upon. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. v. iv. 32 This Boy. .hath bin tutor’d 
m the rudiments Of many desperate studies, by his vnckle, 
Wliom^ he reports to be a great Magitian. a 1654 Selden 
Table T. (Arb.) 69 Marriage is a desperate thing : the Frogs 


in /Esop.. would not leap into the Well, because they could 
not get out again. 

f6. Of a quality denoting recklessness; out- 
rageous, extravagant. Obs. 

a xs68 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 54 If som Smithfeild Ruffian 
take vp. .som fresh new othe . . som new disguised garment, 
or desperate hat, fond in facion, or jjaurish in colour. 1657 
J. Smith Myst. Rhct. 48 Catachresis..is an improper kinde 
of speech, somewhat more desperate than a Metaphor. x66i 
Sanderson Uss tier's Power Princes Pref. (1683) 19 The 
desparate Principles and Resolutions of Quakers . . who 
utterly refuse to take the Oath of Supremacy. 

7 . Of such a quality as to be despaired of ; 
hopelessly or extremely bad; extreme, excessive, 

* awful * : cf. A 3, C, and Desperately 5. 

1604 Shaks. Oth . 11. i. 22 The desperate Tempest hath 
so bang’d the Turkes, That their designcinent halts. 
1615 Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 38 But among all base 
writers of this time. I cannot reckon up more desperate 
rime. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 271 Concluding all were des- 
p’rate sots and fools, Who durst depart from Aristotle’s 
rules. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 113 r 4 She is such a dcs- 
erate Scholar, that no Country Gentleman can approach 
er without being a Jest. 1814 D. H. O’Brien Captiv. 4* 
Escape 156 It rained — blew — thundered — and lightened, 
I never recollect a more desperate night. 

-j- B. sb. Obs. 

fl. a. A person in despair, b. One in a desperate 
condition, a wretch. 

3563 Foxe A. M. 477 Laborious and painful to y° dc- 
sperats, a nrecher to the prisoners and comfortlcs. a 3598 
Burleigh in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 278 It sufiiceth to 
weaken the discontented, but there is no way but to kill 
desperates. 1622 Massinger & Decker Virg. Mart. m. iii, 
Miserable tatterdemallions, ragamuffins, and lousy des- 
perates. 1854 Emerson Lett. %Soc. Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 
173 [He] who sits among the young aspirants and desperates, 
quite sure and compact. 

+ 2 . One habituated to or ready for desperate 
deeds; = Desperado 2. 

c 36x1 Chapman Iliad xxiv. 359 The deadliest desperate Of 
all about him. 3633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 204 Theeves, 
and Adulterous desperates, shaken off and damned by the 
Word of God. 3683 Apol. Prot . France iii. 9 This young 
Desperate confessed, that lie heard them say, That it was 
lawful to kill the King. 1718 Freethinker No. 32 T 3 The 
Zeal of these frantick Desperates. 

fb. In good sense : One who engages in a des- 
perate or extremely perilous undertaking. 
e 1585? J. Polmon Famous Battles 17 Three hundred., 
young men who for commendation gotten by extreame 
perill are called the Desperates, the Forlorne hopen. 

C. adv. Desperately, hopelessly; usually (colloq. 
and dial.) as an intensive : Excessively, extremely, 

* awfully ' (cf. A. 7). 

3636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 109, I noted them 
so desperate malicious towards one another. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 59/2, I shewed them how des- 
perate ill I was. 3830 Galt Laurie T. in. ii. (1849) 86 The 
road., was desperate bad. 3852 Dickens Bleak. Ho. II. 
xx vi. 341 It’s a desperate sharp night for a young lady to be 
out in. x86o Bartlett Diet. Amcr. s.v., ‘ I’m despert glad 
to see you/ 

Desperate (de*sper£«t), v. rare . [f. Despebate 
«.] trans. To render or drive desperate. 

2801 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 376 My ideas of 
perfection desperate attempt. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
159 Desperated by the notion of confessing myself ill. 

Desperate, var. of Disparate a. 
Desperately (de-sper/tli), adv. [f. Desperate 
a. + -ly 2.] In a desperate manner. (See the adj.) 
1 1 . In despair, despairingly. Obs. 

2552 Huloet, Desperately, desperanter, insolabititer . 1555 
Eden Decades 53 They had desperatly consecrated them 
selues to death. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii, 202 Your eldest 
Daughters haue fore-done themselues. And desperately are 
dead._ 2615 G. S andys Trav. 45 Taken at length by Tam- 
berlaine . . hee desperately brained himselfe. 2634 Canne 
Ncccss. Scpar. (1849) 233 All these died desperately. 

t 2 . In a desperate condition, wretchedly, rare . 
2630 R. fohnson's Hingd. <5- Commw. 233 The descen- 
dants of them, that have, .beene condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion, .live in Spaine most desperately. 

3 . Hopelessly, irretrievably, incurably. 

1570-6 Lamdaede Peramb. AV«/{i 826) 171 A young Child 
. .lay desperately sicke in a cradle. 1611 Bible Jcr. xvii. 9 
The heart is deceitfull aboue all things, and desperately 
wicked [R.V. desperately sick], X683 Burnet tr. Mori's 
Utopia ( 1684) 187 The excluding of Men that are desperately 
wicked from joining in their Worship. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
xxviii, I wounded one who first assaulted me, and I fear des- 
perately. a 2808 Hurd Wks. VI. xvi. (R.) No man becomes 
at once desperately and irretrievably wicked. 

4 . Recklessly; with utter disregard of risks 
or consequences, or of how far one goes; with 
extreme energy or violence : cf. Desperate a. 4, 5. 

n J547 Surrey sEttaW ii.fR.), Whom when I saw.. So des- 
perately the battail to desire. 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 130 
Foure French Runnagats .. hearing these words, fell des- 
peratly upon me. Ibid. v. 188, 20 gallies .. desperatly 
adventured to tow her away against the wind. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 279 The foot on both sides were 
desperately e ngaged . 1 885 Manch. Even. News 23 Ju n e 2/2 
The. .seats for which they have fought so desperately. 

5 . To a desperate degree ; extremely, excessively. 
(Cf. Desperate a. 7.) Chiefly colloq. 

*653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. Ixviii. 277 She was des- 
perately in love with him. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. n. 
(1709) 136 He looks so desperately Pale and Thin. 1700 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xiii. 183 They were desperately afraid 
the people should have too much knowledge. 2843 Foster 
in Life <5- Cory. (1846) II. 463 How desperately rapid the 


flight of time. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxxi. 4x8 She 
pretends to be desperately concerned about the horses. 
De’sperateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being desperate, 
fl. The state of being in despair. Obs, 

1581 Pettie Guazzds Civ. Conv. m. (1586) 249 They will 
. ,be to rough . . to their children .. [which] driveth them to 
d espera ten esse, a 1639 W.Wjiately Prototypes 1 . iv. ( 1640) 
21 Caine was possessed with a mixture of desperatenesse 
and murmuring. 

2. The state or quality of being beyond hope (or 
of having extremely small chance) of recovery or 
improvement ; hopelessness, irremediableness. 

3571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 4 When a man re- 
fuseth understanding, it is a signe of desperatenesse. 1603 
T. Cartwright Confut. R hem. N. T. (16181571 You bewray 
the desperate 11 esse of your cause. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
lxxxviii. 4 Parnphr. '435 The deplorablenesse and desperate- 
nesse of my condition. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V.xxL 
575 He awoke to the desperateness of his situation. 

b. The state or quality of being beyond hope of 
attainment or accomplishment. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. r 5 Hope being equally out- 
dated by the desperateness or unnecessarincss of an under- 
taking. 3677 W. Hubbard Narrative 54 The desperateness 
of the attempt. 

3. The rashness or fury of despair ; recklessness 

— Desperation 2. 

1549 Chek zHurt Sedit. (R.>, If for desperatenesse ye care 
not for yourselues, yet remember your wiues, your children, 
your countrie. 2600 Dekker, etc., Lust's Dominion 11. iv, 
You are too rash, you are too hot, Wild de«perateness doth 
valour blot. 2639 Fuller Holy War h. xvii. 11840) 72 Loath 
to anger their enemies’ valour into desperateness. 1677 Git- 
tin Demonol. (1867) 448 It is rashness or desperateness, and 
not true courage. 

Desperation (desper^'Jon). Also 4-6 dis* 
peracion. [a. OF. desperation , -acion (Godef.), 
or ad L. desperation- ein , n. of action and condition 
from desperdre to Despair.] 

1. The action of despairing or losing all hope 
(of anything) ; the condition of having utterly lost 
hope ; despair, hopelessness. Now rare. 

c 1366 Chaucer A. B. C. 20 A greevous accioun Of verrty 
riht and desperacioun. C2375 XI Pains of Hell 226 in 
O. E. Misc. App. ii, Disperacion of godis mercy, Of al pe 
payns in hel hit is most. C2386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 983 
Whiche thynges destouiben penaunce. .drede, schame,hope, 
and wanhope, that is, desperacioun.^ 149? Caxton Howto 
die 4 To thende that he drawc him into disperacion. *S 4 8 
Hall Chron. 234 b, For feare of losyng honor, and desper- 
ncion of gain. 3552 T. Wilson Logikc G580) 60 Unbeleef, 
Desperation, whereby a man falleth from God. 1588 A. Kisc 
tr. Caui sins' Catcch. 131 Horrour of deathe. .and dtsper- 
ation of mternal blisse. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, r. 19 0 
A diffidence and desperation .. of ever reaching 10 an / 
eminent Invention. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 5 2 j, SbunK 
yet deeper in the dungeon of misery, .and surrounded wjm 
darker desperation. 2846 Trench Mirac xxvi. (1862) 303 
The gracious Lord - .could, .[not] cure him so long as there 
was on his part this desperation of healing. 

2. spec. Despair leading to recklessness, or reck- 
lessness arising from despair ; a desperate state of 
mind in which, on account of the hopelessness or 
extremely small chance of success, one is ready to 
do any violent or extravagant action, regardless of 
risks or conseqnences. (Cf. Desperate a. 4» 5*) . 

1531 Elyot Gov. hi. ix, In desperation can nat be forti- 
tude, for that, beinge a morall vertue, is euer voluntary- 
Desperation is a thinge as it were constrayned. 2581 1 etti 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. hi. (1586) 232 She is then re . e . * 
follow, whatsoever wrath and desperation shall put w D 
head. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 75 The very place P ats J?^ 
of desperation. Without more motive, into every brain ifli 
looks so many fathoms to the sea And hears it roar beneat ■ 
2703 Rowe Fair Pettit, iv. i. 2322 A Deed of Desparatio • 
2751 Johnson Rambler No. 150 f 4 Strength which wou 
be unprofitably wasted in wild efforts of desperation. l8 4 _r 
Emerson Ess., Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 10 Needy and nungO 
to desperation. 1847 James f. Marston Hall xi, 
was no use in driving him to desperation. 

Despere, obs. form of Despair. 

Desperse : see Disperse. 
t Desperview. Obs. rare. [a. OF .despourvw* 

mod.F. cUpoiirvu, * vnprouided, vnfurnished, devoi 

of, without’ (Cotgr.), f. des-, (L. dis-) + fo urV:l 
provided.] An indigent man, a poor beggar. 

c 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. 11. i. (1881)32 Conie, 
desper-view, Deliver me the Jewell or I'll hang thee. 

Despetous: see Despitous. 

Despexion, var. f. Despection. 

Despeyr(e, obs. form of Despair. , 

DespicabiTity. [f. next : see - 3 TY.] 1 

quality of being despicable ; despicableness, 

1830 Carlyle Misc. (3857) II. 222 Languishingamm bori „ 
less triviality and despicability. 2832 Ibid. Ilf 
full of falsehood, feebleness, poltroonery, and despic* .. 
1873 Wagner tr. TeuffeFs Hist. Rom. Lit. I. 7 ° 
covetousness and moral despicability. 

b. A specimen of this; a despicable person. 
*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. ir. v, The convention- .dismi 
these comparative inheres and despicabilities. . • ; 

Despicable (de-spikab’ll, a. [ad. . 


bil-is. f. despicarl to look' down upon, 


f. De* 1 


+ *specdri , from same root as speefre to look.] 

1. To be looked down upon or despised ; vi e, 
base, contemptible. , . 

2553 Eden Treat. Newt Ind. (Arb.)_i4 The byldi » 
are despicable. Ibid. 35 All thinges with them are 
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able and vile. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 34Q.AH th' Earth he 
gave thee to possess and rule. No despicable gift. 1699 
Dam her Voy. II. 1. via. 162 Their insolent masters the 
Portuguese : than whom there are not a more despicable 
people now in all the Eastern Nations. 1710 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Bp. Burnet 2o_ July, There is. hardly 
a character in the world more despicable, or more liable to 
universal ridicule, than that of a learned woman. . 1782 
? Vaughan Fashionable Follies II. 303 A little despicable 
looking house honoured with the name of an inn. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, I. 164 The most despicable of 
fanatics. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 473 The immo- 
rality. of James’s Court was hardly more despicable than the 
imbecility of his government. 

fb. Miserable, wretched. Obs. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 217 These poore despicable 
■wretches have hardly sustenance to keepe life and soule to- 
gether. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 13 The people are 
poor and despicable, their persons iU clothed. <21704 T. 
Brown Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 85 Despicable in cir- 
cumstance. 

f 2 . Exhibiting or expressing contempt; con- 
temptuous. Obs. 

(Qualifying opinion , appellation , and the like : cf. Con- 
temptible 2.) 

1662 H. Studbe !nd. Nectar Pref. 5, I have a very des- 
picable opinion of the present age. 1727 Fielding Love in 
Sev. Masques Wks. 1775 I. 34 To persuade us into so des- 
picable an opinion of your reason. 1727 Swift Gulliver it. 
viii, The comparison gave me so despicable a conceit of 
myself. 1756 Burke Subl. <§• B. 11. v, Though we caress 
dogs, we borrow from them an appellation of the most 
despicable kind. 1775 Adair Aruer. Ind. 7 Distinguished 
. .by the despicable appellative, Tied Arse. 

De*spicableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being despicable ; contemptibleness, vile- 
ness, worthlessness. 

1653 M anton Exp. James \ i. 1 Apt to despise excellent 
things, because of the despicableness of the instrument. 
a 1691 Boyle Whs. II. 15 (R.) The maker’s art shines through 
the despicableness of the matter. 1727-1800 Bailey, Des- 
picablcncss, contemptibleness. 

De'Spicably, adv. [f. as prec. 4- -LY 2 .] 

I . In a despicable manner; contemptibly, meanly. 

a 1691 Boyle Wks. II. 68(R.)He. .may, with due diligence 

and industry, not despicably improve his. anatomical know- 
ledge. a 1710 Addison (J.), Nor vainly rich, nor despicably 
poor. 1755 young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 228 To-day 
crawling out of the earth and to-morrow more despicably 
still, crawling into corruption, 
f 2 . With contempt ; contemptuously. Obs. 

1637 P. Heylin Antidot . Lincoln. 1. 40 Since you speake 
so despicably of his Majesties chappelb 1665 Pepys Diary 
13 Feb., To see how despicably they speak of us. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 243, 1 should think as de- 
spicably of his sense. 

t Despica*tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. d espi ca- 
tion- cm ^ n. of action from despiccirT : see Despic- 
able.] Despising, contempt. 

1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 268 Senecca, who 
died for philosophy, and despication of Nero. 

’[ Despi’ciency. Obs. [ad. L. despicientia 
despising, contempt, f. despicient-cm, pr. pple. of 
despicere to look down : see Despise, and -ency.] 
Looking down upon or despising ; contempt. 

1623 Cockeram, Despitiencie , despite, hatred, a 1638 
Mede Disc. Mark xi. 17 Wks. (1672) 1. 45 To show their des- 
piciency of the poor Gentiles. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 
67 A gallant despiciency . . of all human affairs. 1672 H. 
More Brief Reply 103 His answer is marvellous lofty and 
full of despiciency towards his Antagonist. 

Despicion, var. Dispicion, Obs., discussion. 

+ Despie ce, v. Obs. [a. OF. despiecer, earlier 
despecier, mod.F. dipecer, depiicer , f. des-, (L. dis-) 
+pibce Piece.] To cut in pieces. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1405) 1. lxiv. ii4a/2 
Many marters had ben despieced in to pyeces. 
Despight, etc. : see Despite, etc. 
Despiritnalize (d/spi'ritij/afeuz), v. [De- 

II. 1.] trans. To deprive of spiritual character ; to 
render material. 

1868 Conteinp. Rev. VIII. 609 Virtually de-spiritualizing 
that which it is the very business of literature to clearly re- 
involve in the spiritual. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. 
v. § 1. 298 A way has been made by the perversity of man 
for despiritualizing Christianity. 

Hence De spiritualized, Despiritualizing ppl. 
adjs. ; also De spiritualization. 

„ 1840 Tail’ S' Mag. VII. 2; Sensuality of this de-spiritualiz- 
ing description. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt . iii. § 1 
150 A melancholy despiritualization of Christianity. 
DespisaMe (d/sparzatfl), a. [In ME. despis - 
a'ble , a. OF. dcsptf -, despisablc , f. stem despis - of 
despire to Despise.] 

1 . To be despised or treated with contempt ; con- 
temptible, despicable. Now rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xlviii. 19 pat is a despisabile shrift 
bat esc makis. Ibid. ciii. 24 Despisabiler fendes. 1382 
Wyclif 1 Cor. i. 28 God chces the vnnoble thingis and dis- 
posable thingis of the world. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 357/1 
He was of vyle habvte and despy sable of chere. 1604 T. 
Wricht Passions v. § 4. 293 Rather despiseable then com- 
mendable. 1690 Lend. Gaz. No. 2582/3 111 Armed, and in 
a very dcsplsa Lie Condition. 17S2 Miss Burxev Cecilia IV. 
269 Business is no such despiseable thing. 1873 J. M. Bailey 
Life in Danbury 6 Brought up . . to look upon a liar as the 
most despisablc of earth’s creatures. 

+ 2 . Contemptuous. = Despicable 2. Obs. 

1644 Quarles Barnabas 4- />. 20S, I.. am now rejected by 
the despiseable name of a widow. 


tDesprsableness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
a. Despicable condition, b. Contemptuousness. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 99 A direct despisablenesse of 
his Person and Authority. x6jx Flavel Fount, of Lifexxx. 
91 The outward Meanness and Despiseableness of His Con- 
dition. 

Despisal (d/sparzal). [f. Despise v. + -al 5 : 
cf. revisal.] The act of despising ; contempt. 

1650 Earl Moxm. tr. Senaulfs Man become Guilty 399 
Their very looks, .sufficiently witnesse their despisal. a 1707 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Prov. xi. 12 (L.) No man is so mean, 
but he is sensible of despisal 1887 B. Far jeon Golden Sleep 
59 D. would look down upon him in scorn and despisal. 

+ Despi'Sant, a. Obs. [a. OF. despisant de- 
spising, contemptuous, pr. pple. of despire , used 
as adj.] Despising, showing contempt. Hence 
f Despi*santly adv., despising!}*, insolently. 

1389 Eng. Gilds So If any broker or sistere..dispisantliche 
lie on his broker or on his sister. 

Despise (d/sporz), v. Also 4-5 dispice, 4-6 
des-, dispyse, 4-7 dispise, 5 dess-, disspice, 
5-6 dyspyse. [f. stem despis - of OF. despire 
( despis-ant , qitil despise , etc.), also despiss -, de- 
spise -, despif- L. despicere to look down (upon), 
f. De- I. 1 + specere to look. (There was also a later 
OF. despicer , despiser, after the L. verb.) The s 
was originally spirant in F. and Eng., whence the 
spelling -ice.] 

■ 1. irans . To look down upon ; to view with con- 
tempt ; to think scornfully or slightingly of. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 31 |>ou ne louest me no3t . . Ac de- 
spisest me in myn olde liue. 1393 Langl P. PI. C. in. 84 
To be prynces of prude and pouerte to dispice, c 1400 A/ol. 
Loll. 6 Crist seib .. he pat dispicip 30W dispisib Me. 1483 
Cath. Aitgl. 103 To Disspice : contcmpnerc. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. m. ii. 235 This you should pitie, rather then de- 
spise. x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart ., Sir J. Oldcasllc F iij b, 
Thus fooles admire what wisest men despiseth. i6ix Bible 
Isa. liii. 3 He is despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with griefe. 1701 De Foe Time- 
bom Eng. 1. 178 These are the Heroes that despise the Dutch. 
1724 — Mem. Cavalier { 1840) 43 This was not an enemy to 
be despised. x8qx Morley Voltaire (18E6) 153 The foremost 
men of the eighteenth century despised Joan of Arc .. for 
the same reason which made them despise Gothic architec- 
ture. Mod. A salary not to be despised, as things go. 

t b. with inf, or clause . To scorn or disdain 
to do, that. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 231/2 They dyspyseden to make 
sacrefyse. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W de W. 1531) 285 b, You 
denyed and despysed to come. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1864) 32 pespisand to do as the servand of God Samuel 
commandit him. 1605 Bacon Adz>. Learn. 11. xx. § 2 Men 
have despised to be conversant in ordinary and common 
matters. x6zi Lady M. Wroth # Urania 164 Thus the 
strange Princesse departed. ..dispising any passion but loue 
should dare to thinke of ruling in her. 

1 2. intr. To look down {on, upon ; up, above). 

a 1325 Prose Psalter lm[i] 7 Myn eje despised vp myn 
enemys [ Vulg. = super inimicos meos despexit }. 1388 Wyclif 
ibid . , Myn He dispiside on myn enemyes. a 1400 Prymer 
Ci 891) 30 A bouen myn enemyes despisede myn eye. 

+ 3. traits. To exhibit contempt for; to treat 
with contempt in word or action. Obs. 

x 377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 34 A}ein such Salomon speketh 
and dispiseth her wittes. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 
135 (Fairfax MS.VTo singe of him, and in hir song dispyse 
The foule cherl. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 127/2 The poure 
man . . began to chyde and dyspyse hym in his vysage by 
cause lie had no more almesse. 1557 N. T. iGenev.) Luke 
xxiii. 11 And Herode. .with his men of warre, despised him, 
and mocked hym. (So WyclhTjTindale, etc. ; Rhein. and 
x6ix, set him at naught.] 

fb. fig. Of things: To set at nought, dis- 
regard. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvi. viii. >(14951557 Though the 
adamas .. dyspyse fyre and yren : yet it is broke wyth newe 
hole hlode. C1420 Paliad. on Husb. 1. 170 In bareine lande 
to sette or foster vynes Dispiseth alle the labour and ex- 
pence. x666 Stillinctl. Serin. Eire Loiid. Wks. 1710 I. 6 
(The fire]., despised all the resistance [which] could be made 
by the strength of the buildings. 

[‘To look upon ; contemplate \ An error of mod. 
Diets. See List of Spurious JVords.] 
t Desprse, sb. Obs . [prob. a. OF. despiz, 

despis, nom. of despit, Despite, but taking the 
form of an Engl, deriv. of Despise v.] = Despite ; 
contempt, despising. 

c 1440 Prom/’. Parv. 120 Despyse [MSS. K.H.P. despyte], 
contemfitus, des/eccio. 2x507 Communyc. A iij, Man what 
doost thou with all thyse. . Whiche is to me a great despyse. 
1586 B. Young Guazzo’s Civ. Conv.iv. 226 b, Occasion of 
despise and laughter. 

Despised (d/spsi'zd), ppl. a. [f. Despise 
v. 4- -ED.] Looked down upon, contemned, 
scorned. 

[, c 1450 Si. Cuthberi (Surtees) 750 Hated and despj*syd was 
he.] 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. ni. ii. 77 Dispiscd substance 
of Diuincst show. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 602 Would render 
them yet more despis’d. 1705 Stanhope Para/hr. I. 34 
A vulgar and despised Crowd. 3852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom’s C. ix. 68 There was the impress of the despised race 
on her face. 

tDespi*sedness (-ednes). Obs. [f. prec. 4- 
-ness.] Despised condition. 

1587 Golding De Momay xxxi. (16x7)541 Jesusjcould not 
haue shewed hts . . glory [better] than in despisednesse. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. i. (1851) 151 Therefore he sent .. 
Despisednes to vanquish Pride. 


t Despi’sement. Obs. [a. OF. despisement 
(12th c. in Godef.), f. despire, despis- : see -MENT.] 
The action of despising; contempt, scorn. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 155 Contempt and de- 
spisement of worldly wealth. 

Despiser (d/spni-zaj). [f. Despise v. 4- -erL 
Cf. OF. despiseor, nom. despisicre, One who 

despises ; a contemner, scomer. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Comm. Cant. 500 Y° scorners & 
despisers of pore men. 1382 Wyclif Acts xi ii. 4r Se 5c, dis- 
piseris, and wondre3e, and be ,e scaterid abrood. [Tin dale, 
Beholde ye despisers and wonder and pcris'.he ye.] 1485 
Caxton St. Wettcfr. : 20 A despysar of my wordes. 1535 
Coverdale Prozf.x iii. 15 Harde is the way of the despysers. 
1709 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 252 A Despiser 
of modem Commentators, a 1745 Swift (J.i, Atheists, 
libertines, and despisers of religion, usually pass under the 
name of free-thinkers. X892 Bookman Oct. 27/2 A despiser 
of physical force. 

Desprseress. rare- 0 . [f. prec. + -ESS.] 
A female despiser. 

x6n Cotgr., Des/riseresse , a disesteemeresse, despiseresse, 
or dispraiseresse of. 

Despising* (d/spprzir)), vbl. sb. [f. Despise v. 
4 * -ing 1.] Ihe action of the vb. Despise; con- 
tempt, scorn. 

_ 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxii[i]-3 Myche wee be fulfild with dispis- 
ing. 1535 Coverdale AWx. iv. 4 Y‘ thou mayest geue them 
ouer in to despisinge in the londe of their captiuite. 1659 
Genii. Calling ( 1696) 33 Flatteries and Despisings being the 
two contrary elements, whereof he, whom they call a Fine 
Gentleman, is to be compounded. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. 
Life (1747' III. 391 The despising of him was a despising of 
God, by whom he was sent. 

Despisingly (dtspai-ziqli), adv. [f. despising 
pr. pple. + -LY 2 .] With contempt ; scornfully, 
contemptuously. 

X591 Percivall S/. Did., Menos/rcciattdo, despisingly. 
1820 Blackzv. Mag. VII. 251 Still speak despisingly of them. 
X843 Ibid. LIV. 441 That son of Sparks’s, as you so despis- 
ingly call him. 


+ Despi*singness. Obs. [f. as prec. 4- -ness.] 
Contemptuousness. 

1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. i. vi. § 8 Riches rightly vsed, 
rather with a despisingnesse then a desire. 

Despite (dispai-Y), sb. Forms: 3-5 despit, 
(3-4 -yt> 4 despitt(e, -lit, -yt, -ijt, -igt, -ithe), 
4-6 despyte, (5- -spy3te), 6-8 despight, 4- de- 
spite ; also 3-7 dis-, 3-6 dys-with same variants, 
6 Sc. dispyit. [ME. despit, a. OF. despit {:-'de- 
spieit ), mod.F. dipit, — OCat. despeit , Sp. despecho, 
It. dispettox—b . despec/u-tn ^/-stem) a lookingdown 
on, f. ppl. stem of despicire to look down on, De- 
spise. Down to 17th c. often spelt dis-, dys-, by 
confusion with words in the prefix des-, Dis-. The 
1 6th c. dis-, despight (cf. spight, Spite) was under 
the influence oi sight, right, etc.] 

1. The feeling or mental attitude of looking down 
upon or despising anything ; the display of this feel- 
ing ; contempt, scorn, disdain. Obs. or arch. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 2037 (Cott.) If o ]>i fader |>ou haue de- 
spite [v. it. -it, -ithe, -yte]. 1340 Aycnb. 19 he oJ>e r hoj £et 
comj> out of be stocke of prede zuo is onworpnesse (despit). 
1375 Barbour Bruce v. 46 Persey. .Wes in the castell. . Ful- 
fillit of dispit and pride. 1382 Wyclif Rorn.xx. 21 Power 
. .to make sothli o vessel in to honour, anothir forsothe in 
to dispyt. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E.T. S.f 72 pe firste fote 
is dyspy3te ; bat is, in doyng no worschype to godc men 
dewly, but in idyspysing hem. 1483 Cafh AngL 301 A Di'- 
pite, or a disspisynge, desfeccio, contcmftus. 156s Sc. 
Metr. Ps. x. 5 He puffeth with despight. _ 1650 J er. J’aylor 
Holy Lizdng (1727) 245 Liberality, .consists in the despite 
and neglect of money. 1651 Hobbes Lrviath iv. xlvi. 377 
Any Attribute, that is ^iven in despight. a 1845 Loser. 
King Christian iv, Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight, 
Goes to meet danger with despite. 

t b. To hold or have in (f to) despile : to hold in 
contempt ; to have or show contempt or scom for. 

<r 1300 Cursor M. 26101 Cott.) Yone lascc. .aL in deepit <co 
lialdes me. C1386 Chaucer Melib. ^452 Perauenture Cti»t 
hath thee in despit. C1400 A/ol. Loll. 74 Scho. _hab me to 
despit. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 162/2 He had in despyte 
fader and moder. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 153*) lz - h, 
The good man sholde haue them in despyte. .in comparj'son 
of the thynges to come. 

*|* c. The object of contempt or scom. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1S232 iCott.) Skorning bo u art , 
angel. Despit [v. r. dis-] of al rightwis and lei. a 134° Hav- 
pole Psalter cxviii. 22 Now til proude men and enuyouse 1 
am despite and hethynge. - , 

2. Action that shows contemptuous disregard , 

contemptuous treatment or behaviour; msu ^ lung 
action ; outrage, injury, contumely. To do t espt e 
to : to treat with injun* and contumely ; to * 

1297 R. Glouc. (172^.64 A,,e Wfe-lcoH 'Vor To <0 
despyt dude & wo. a 1300 Cursor M. , {. rhild-r 

him despitte or schame. ci&o Luc retro, 
do 3e na dLspite. c 1385 Chaii cer L- *'♦ n,. {r T r ,>? 

Whi hast thou don despit toCImalrye. 4 di<pJ:. 

x37«. !-c schnlkc, .ha. . . » c ta* 

i S3 S Covr.LDALU Lam in. 4/ * ' WroTK Ar.s. /■*,. 

vs, yec dtrspitc and should oltl.or 

Men. 24 I-03th hc hi ! vs err 

suffer despUht. or rrco.ve ftuour fro.^ ^ cf 

JIssmtArf. rione des-i"lu t"> itol Wornsv. • 

F Cen 7. (.SrO HI. Xu:. 3 .; 

.0 ,ho holy relics. 
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b. Disregard of opposition, defiance. Obs. 
1383-1601 [see 50]. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trnv. 93 

Chardges so furiously and so close, that in despight he 
mounts the wall. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediz >. II. vii, That 
all who see.. may triumph, in Despite to Rome. 1719 
Yousg Revenge iv. i. Wks. 1757 11 , *70 -What think you 
’twa*. .But doing right in stern despite to nature? 

3 . (with //.) An act that shows contempt, hatred, 
malice, or spite ; an outrage, a shameful injury. 

1297 R. Glouc. {1724) 547 The Londreis ther biuore a gret 
despit wroste To the quene. 1382 Wvclif Rom. 1. 24 1 hat 
thei ponysche with wrong is or dispitis [Vulg, coniuutectisl 
her bodies. 2450-1530 Myrr . our Ladyc 230 Herynge hys 
frende greued wyth repreues and dyspites. 148a Caxton 
Cron . Rug. ccxxv. 230 Many harmes shames and despytes 
they dyden vnto the Quene. 1523 Lo. Burners I'roiss. 1 . 
cxlvi. 174 They of Calays hathe done hym suche contraryes 
and dispyghtes. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 336, I think 
I could not do him a greater Despite, than to bestowa 
woman on him. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (r8n) 11 . xu. 
76 My declared aversion, and the unfeigned despights I took 
all opportunities to do him. 1820 Wordsw. Shcep-zvashitig , 
The turmoil that unites Clamour of boys with innocent 
despites Of barking dogs. 1870 Longf. tr. Dante's Juf. xiv. 
71 His own despites Are for his breast the fittest ornaments. 

4 . Indignation, anger, evil feeling, especially such 
as arises from offended pride, vexation, or annoy- 
ance. In later use, esp. The entertaining of a grudge, 
evil feeling with a desire to harm or vex; ill-will, 
aversion ; settled malice or hatred ; Spite. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. C. 50 What dowes me b e dedayn, 
oj>er dispit make? 1375 Barbour Bruce ti. 455 And for dispyte 
bad draw and hing All theprisoneris. c 1386 Chaucer Franhl. 
T. 667 Sith that maydens hadde such despit To ben defouled 
with mannes foul delit, C1400 Dcstr. Troy 10684 [He] put 
hym of horse. With a spar of a speire in dispit felle. *483 
Cath. A tig/. 98 A Despite, auersio. 1523 Lo, Berners Froiss. 
I. xxv. 36 The kyng had great dispyte, that the duke shuld 
so dele with hym. 1548 Hall Chron. 202 b, After many 
greate woordes and crakes.. the Lorde Stafford . . in greate 
dispite departed with his whole compaignie. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serin. Tint. 52/2 For they are at despite & fret, 
bicause they see God so against them. *590 SrcNSER F. Q. 
1. i. 50 He thought have slaine her in his fierce despight. 
1598 Hakluyt Fay. I. 64 A man full of all malice and 
despight. 1603-21 Knolles Hist. Turks 1231 Two Monkcs, 
whom the souldiors in despight cut into many pieces. 1697 
C'tess D'A unoy’s Trnv. <1706) 27 Don Lewis had a secret 
Despight, in comprehending the Marquess so well satisfied. 
1752 Hume Ess. «$• Treat. (1777) II. 418 Formed by the 
gods merely from despight to Prometheus. 1816 Scott 
A ntiq \ xxiv, He died soon after., of pure desoite and 
vexation. 1846 Trench Mime. xix. (1862) 326 Wounded 
pride, disappointed malice, rancorous despite. 

5 . Phrase. In despite of . fa. In contempt or 
scorn of ; in contemptuous defiance of. Obs. De- 
parture in despite of the Court : see Departure 6 . 

[1292 Britton j. v. § i En despit et damage de nous et lie 
noster poeple.] CX290 Beket 1903 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 161 
J>eos preo bischopus . . to pe kinge heo come . . And tolden 
.. hov in despit of him, he dude swuch luber dede. C1380 
Sir F crumb. 5807-9 He . , haj> now in dbpyt of me My 
bysshop y-bete sore: And afterward, in pe dysjayt of 
crysst, Spet on pe fant. 1494 FabyaN Citron, cxcviii. 205 
In dyrision and despyte of the Danys. 1548 Hali, Chron. 
183b, And sent all their heddes..to be set upon poles, over 
the gate of the citie of Yorke in despite of them, and their 
lignage. cx592 Marlowe Massacr. Paris 1. vii, In despite of 
thy religion, The Duke of Guise stamps on thy lifeless bulk ! 
1628-1641 [see Departer 2 ; Departure 5 b]. <1x735 Ar- 

buthnot John Bull Swift's Wks. 1751 VI. 140 Let it never 
be said, that the famous John Bull has departed in despite 
of court. 

t b. In anger or indignation at ; in punishment 
of. Obs. rare. 

[1292 Britton ii. xv. § 2 En despit de lour defame, transl. 
By way of punishment for the default of the parties.] 1528 
Lyndesay Drerne uoo In dispyit of his Lycherous leiiyng, 
The Romanis wald be subiect to no kyng. 

t c. In open defiance of, in overt opposition to. 

Cf. 2 b. 0^. 

c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 2192 Now haj? he my dore y-broke; 
ous alle in dispyte. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vitt. xii. 67 
A gret ost .. in be north of Ingland past In dyspyt of bat 
Tyrand. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow Serin. Panics Crosse 40 To 
see Gods word alleadged in despight of Gods ordinance. 

d. Notwithstanding the opposition or adverse 
efforts of (a person 1 ). Now rare except with reflexive 
pronouns {ill despite of himself , etc.). 

1570-6 Lambarde Perauib. Kent (18261 121 They [the 
Danes] landed in despight of the^ people. 1603 Knolles 
Hist.* Turks (1621) 1159 Collonitz in despight of the 
enemie, in safetie brought hacke his souldiors. 2639 Fuller 
Holy l Par v. xii. 11647) =5° At last this warre ended it self 
in despite pf the Pope. 1820 Shelley To Mar. Gisborne 
318 We .. in despite of God and of the devil Will make our 
friendly philosophic revel Outlast the leafless time. 1876 
Ouida J Pin ter City vii. 198 The lottery tries to allure in 
very despite of themselves the much wider multitude. 

e. Notwithstanding, in spite of (opposition, some 
opposing force). 

a *533 Ld. Berners Huott lit. 175 In dyspyte of his teth 
I wyJl se my nece. 2598 Shaks. Merry IP. v. v. 132 
A receiu’d beleefe, in despight of the teeth of all rime and 
reason, that they were Fairies. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones- 
taggio 132 To assaile the entrie of the mouth of Lisbone, in 
despite of all the fortresses that were there, a 1631 Donne 
Poems ( 1650) 17 Love which in dispight of darkness brought 
ns hither, Should in dispight of light keep us together. 1664 
Butler Hud. 11. i. 23 Some force whole Regions in despight 
O’ Geography to change their site. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 
I. Pref. 6 Learning . . cultivated by private persons in despight 
of all difficulties. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 116 Sewed 
my hand in despite of my efforts to the contrary. x 863 Miss 


Braddon Dead Sea Fr. I. i. 2 In despite of its solemn tran- 
quility, this Villebruineuse is not a dreary dwelling-place. 

f. archaic const . In /as, her , their , others', one's 
ozvn despite : in the various preceding senses. . 

1588 Shaks. Tit . A. 1. 361 What would you bury him in 
my despight. 1591 Spenser Daphn. 442 Why doo 1 longer 
live in lifes despight. ? a 1600 Beggars D, of Bednall 
Green xxxiii, Thus was faire Bessey matched to the knight 
And then made a lady in others despite. 2682 Dryden 
Abs. Achit. 539 Born to be sav’d, even in their own 
despight. 1725 Pore Odvss. ix. 250 Some rustic wretch, 
who lived in heaven's despight, Contemning laws, and 
trampling on the right. 2791 Cowper Odyss. mi. 272 Much 
.evil perpetrate in thy dcspjght. 1794 Blake Songs Exper,, 
Clod*? Pebble , Love seeketh only self to please. .And buijds 
a hell in heaven’s despite. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Blog. 
Pref. (1850) 5, I am thus an author in iny own despite. 1871 
Blackie Four Phases i. 127 Bearding two of the thirty 
tyrants, and pursuing quietly his labours of love in their 
despite. 

6. In .later use often despite of (senses 5 d, c) ; 
■whence by further shortening Despite prep.., rarely 
in despite (without of). 

C1590 Marlowe Faust Wks. (Rtldg.) 223/2 If this Bruno 
..sit in Peters chair, despite of chance. 1655 ThecJ>hania 
181 Having, despight of all opposition, .forced their way 
through. 1820 Keats Hyperion t. 226 His Voice leapt out, 
despite of godlike curb. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Scrvia 
420 Despite of her favouring his opponents, the guard of 
honour had been taken from her also. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. 92 Flushed and joyful in despite her fear. 

Despite (dfspai’t), v. Obs. or arch, [a, OF. 
despitc-r (1 3th c. ), mod.F. d/pi ter, app. f. despit, 
d/pit Despite sb. Cf. Cat. despitar, IT. despeytar , 
-pechar, Sp. dcspcchar , It. di spet tare, which may 
directly represent L. despectarc , freq. of despicerc to 
look down on, Despise.] 

1 . trans. To express or show contempt for, treat 
with contempt, set at nought ; to do despite to. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 596 Ynglis men, That dyspitit, 
atour all thing, Robert the bnice. 2481 Caxton Godfrey 
cliii. 227 They blamed and Iniurcd our barons, And dc- 
spyted them and aJJc thoost. 1594 Drayton Idea 527 Reason 
. .Despiteth love, and laugheth at her Folly. 1614 T. Adams 
Dndfs Banquet 181 And despiteth, which is more than 
despiseth the spirit.. of grace. <1x619 Fotiieruy Athcom. 

1. iv. § 1 (1622) 20 Who .. both despise the Temples, and 
despite the gods. 1652 Cotterell Cassandra vi. (1676) 555 
Have you let ’scape an enemy who despites you? 2828 
Landor IPks. (1868) I. 353/2 The great founder of Rome . . 
slew his brother for despiting the weakness of his walls. 
1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav.Vs. iv. 4 One reason why men 
are so mad as to despite Christ, 
t b. with inf. Obs. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scott, m. xxvij, A certane 
noble man dispytes to hear that cdicte. 

+ 2. To vex or provoke to anger ; to spile. Obs. 
1530 Palsgr. 520/2, I dispyte a person, 1 set hym at naught, 
or provoke hym to anger, Je despite . . It dispyteth me to sc 
his facyons. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 670 
Whose sonne he had murdered, and abused his wife to 
despite him therewith. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. 
(1625) 49 It is not the shew you beare, but the pride where- 
with you are carried that despiteth me, 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado 11. ti. 31 Onely to despight them, I will endeauour any 
thing. 1655 Fuller C/t. Hist . m. vi. § 43 A vexatious deed, 
meerly to despight them. 1658 Whole Duty Man ii. § 13 
We bring . .a train of his enemies to provoke and despite him. 

+ 3 . intr. To show despite, contempt, or ill- 
will. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 520/2 You neuer sawe man dispyte agaynst 
an other on that facyon. 1627 Lisander Cal. ix. 185 
Lisapder despiting at Lidian’s long resistance, gave him j 
so violent a thrust. 1736 Franklin Poor Richard’s Aim. 
Wks. (1887) 1 . 461 note. These ill-willers of mine, despited at 1 
the great reputation I gained. | 

Despite (d/spart), prep. [Shortened from 
despite of \ orig. in despite of : see Despite sb. 6.] 
In spite of. 

*593 Shake. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 179 Or thou, or I Somerset 
will be Protectors, Despite Duke Humfrey, or the Cardinall. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rcy. iv. v. Wks. 1856 1 . 130 Man 
will breake out, despight philosophic. 1613 Hey wood Silv. 
Age in. Wks. 1874 III. 159 Il’e . . Ransacke the pallace 
where grim Pluto reignes. .Despight his blacke guard. x8xo 
Scott Lady of L. n. xxxii, I love him still, despite my 
wrongs. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's Dan. II. 25 
The attraction that draws me to her despite myself. 

Despiteful (dfspai-tful), a. [f. Despite sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of or abounding in despite. 

1 1 . Contemptuous ; insulting, opprobrious. Obs. 
<rx45o Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 185 Ha, dispitful Creature 
. . Vnhappy a^ens al good aventure. 3533 More Ansv >. 
PoysonedBk. Wks. 1038/2 Whoso dishonor god in one place 
with occasion of a false fay th. .all honourethathedooeth hym 
anye where beside, is odious and dispigbtefull, and reiected 
of god. X549 Coverdai.e Erasm. Par. 1 Pet. iv. 14 In the 
myddes of your dispight full handlinge. the glorious spirite 
of god is kyndled agame in you. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
vi. xx ix. (1632) 125 They slew them, and left their bodies to 
despightfull ignominy. 1676 Bp‘ Guthrie in Burton's Diary 
(1828) III. 90 note , Having prefaced awhile with despightful 
exclamations, ‘a pape I a pape ! Antichrist ! pull hid down ! ’ 
threw the stools they sat on at the preachers. 

2 . Cruel, fierce ; cherishing ill-will; malignant, 
malicious; spiteful. 

CX470 Henry Wallace 1. 207 The constable a felloun man 
of wer .. Selbye he hecht, dispitfull and owtrage. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xx. 45 And be no wayis dispytfull to the 
peure 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 9, I shalbe called 
foolishe, curious, despitefull, and a sower of sedition. 1570 
Levins Man ip. 187^ Dispiteful, inuidiosus. 1600 Shaks, 

A. V. L. v. n. 86 It is my studie To seeme despightfull and 


vngentle lo yoa. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iiij 662 This . 
Inflamed hirn with despightful Ire. 1667 Milton P.L.x. 't 
The hainous and despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradi^, 
1748 Thomson Cast. Itidol. 11. Ixxviii, The other was a fell 
despightful fiend. *852 Kingsley Poems, Andromeda m 
False and devouring thou art, and the great world dark and 
despiteful. 

Desprtefully, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i„ a 

despiteful manner. 

1 . Contemptuously, opprobriously, insolently, 
shamefully, arch. 

*535 Coverdale Job xvi. IQ They hauc. .smyUen mevpon 
the cheke dcspitcfully. 1552 Huloet, Despitefully, con- 
iemptim t opfrobriose. x6n Bible Matt. v. 44 Pray for 
them which despitefully vse you, and persecute you. 1611 
Raleigh Hist. World tr. 335 The bodies of Saul and his 
sonnes : which hung despightfully over the Walls of Beth- 
sam *694 F. Eragge Disc. Parables v. 197 Using those 
spiritual persons contumeliously and despitefully, 1871 
Yeats Grozvth. Comm. 260 Members of the reformed faith, 
to use whom despitefully was thought to be doing God 
a service. 

2 . Angrily, maliciously, cruelly; with malicious 
cruelty or ill-will ; spitefully. 

C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 193 My faithful! fadyrdispitfully 
thai slew. 1487 Barbour* s Bruce xi. 608 .Camb. MS.) Full 
dyspitfully [Edinb. MS. dispitously] Thair fais demanit 
thaim rycht strati y. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World y. 
ii. §68. 471/2 His beautiful Empress, whom a young Bur- 
gundian had most despitefully mangled, cutting off both 
her Nose and Ears. 

Despi tefuLness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being despiteful; contemptuousness, 
malicious feeling or action, cruelty. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. cxxii[i], 4 Oure soule is fylled ..with 
the despitefulnesse of the proud. — Esther i. 18 Thus shall 
there aryse despytefulnes and wrath ynough 1611 Bible 
lVisd. ii. 19 Let vs examine him with despitefulnesse and 
lorrture. *633 G. Herdert Temple, Sacrifice xx\\, The Jews 
accuse me with despitefulnesse. 

Desprtely, adv. In 7 despightly. [f. * despit t 
ndj. ( = OF. despit angry, despiteful) + -ly-.] 
Despitefully. - * 

16x9 Denison Heavenly Banq. i. 6 When the Lord ol 
glory, .was despightly apprehended. 

DespiteOUS (despi*t*3s), a. Forms : 5 dispi- 
tious, -pyteou8,5-6 despituous, 5-7 diBpiteous, 
6 dispit-, -pytuous, -pigh.teous, despyteous, 
6 - despiteous. [Late ME. variant of Desktops, 
from its spelling specially associated with piteous 
(t pi/uoits), and so giving rise to a differentiated 
form, Dispiteous.] 

1 . orig. = Despitous : full of despite, contempt, 
or ill-will ; contemptuous, opprobrious, arch. 

x4 : . Chaucer* s Knt.'s T. 910 \Harl. MS. a. 1425) A proud 
dispitious man. [6 texts des-, dispitous.} *483 Caxton G old. 
Leg. 14/x Derysions despituous. 1495 Trevisa's Barth, JJe 
P. R. vi. xi. (W.de W.J 196 Prowde and stoute and dyspitcous. 
1529 More Sufptic. Soulys Wks. 289/1 Despyteous and ee- 
spiteful persone. 1529 — Dyaloge iv. ibid. 258/1 Now is it 
to pyghteouse a sight to se the dispytuous dispyghtes done 
there.. to god and al good men. *532 — Confut. Tviaait 
ibid. 354/2 Tindalles develishe prowde dispituouse hearts 
2548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par, Luke xx. xi With muc& 
despiteous language. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatnbx 41* 
A rayling and despighteous speech ofScaliger. x888jMOKKfS 
Dream of John Ball'w. 30 The proud, despiteous rich man. 

b. (erroneous.) 

1623 Cockeram, Despituous, contemptible, vile. ( 

^ 2 . Spiteful, malevolent, cruel ; passing gTaduaU)' 
into the sense : Pitiless, merciless, Disfjteous. 

c 15x0 More Picus Wks. 25 To thy moste vtter dispiteous 
enemies. 1513 — in Grafton Chron. II, 758 He was closi 
and secret . . despiteous & cruell. 1520 Caxton s Utrcn- 
Eng. v*. 47 b/2 They shall.. put them to dyspyteous det 
[2480 dyspitous deth]. 1549 Chaloner ti\ Erasm. hio n 
Enc. Pijb, Warre is so cruell and despiteous a *hjng- 
« *557 Mrs. M. Basset More's Treat. Passion V 1 • 
*372/- Die dys pighteous and horrible ende of ' 
2568 C. Watson Polyb. 92 b, The Carthaginenses having 
knowledge of the Crueltie shewed to their citizens, .bewa 1 
the despituous death and cruel torments they susteinca. 
*595 Shaks. John iv. i. 34 Turning dispitious torture °n 1 
doore? 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 15 Spurring so jl ot f 'r of 
rage dispiteous. 2600 Holland Livyxxvui. xx. 683 * 

very despiteous anger and deepe hatred. [19 th c * 
DisriTEous.] 

Besprteoxisly, adv. [f. prec. + -w 2 -] “ 

despiteous manner, with despite: a. Contemptu- 
ously; insultingly, b. With bitter ill-will or enmltj i 
spitefully, cmelly, pitilessly, mercilessly. , 

[r 1400 (MS. p. 1450) Dcstr. Troy 4744 The grekes-- . 1 
speris full dispitiously spurnit at the yates.] o* 45 ° ' , , 

257 Eche of hem hurte and wounded other 
1500-20 Dunbar * Antang thcr freiris ’ 29 Thai *• , 

ouslie syne did him smyt. 2529 More Comf agst . n . * 
Wks. 1164/2 That so dispiteously put hym to hys py ' 
2563 Sackville Compl. Dk. Buck hut. xxv^Howc ^ 


Hastings . . Dispiteously was murdered °PP resf ; A l u«A 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (2632' 56* w J ,ot " ** .5., 

caused to bee dispiteously dragged at horse- heeles. <• 


of 


Bp. Mountagu Acts «y Mon. 11642) 26 The Devdl, j. 
malice and envie, had despiteously empoysoned ail m ' . y> 

1808 Scott Marin, v. xxi, Lord Marmion said despit ^ 
1885 Sat, Rev. 18 July 87 We should be sony to be tnouj, 
to write despiteously of Sir Philip Perring. . _ r 

f Despi*ter. Obs. [f. Dfsfitb v. + -w : ’ 
OF. despit cur One who treats with eontemp 
contemptuously defies. „ 

2601 Deacon & Walker Spirits «$• Dlvels 8 Pne g 
machus is as much to say, as a despiter of spirits. 
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DESPONDENCY. 


DESPITING. 

A. H ARSN et God's S umm. 198 Despisers and Despighters of 
the Spirit of Grace. 

Despitesoun, -usioun, var. of Disputisoun, 
Obs. f disputation. 

Despitiency, var. of Despiciency. 
Despi’ting, vbl. sb. [f. Despite v. + -ingI.] 
The action ot the vb. Despite; a doing despite 
lo ; entertaining a grudge. 

(i 1529 Skf.lton Poems agst. Gamesche 111. 114 Your dyrty 
endytyng, And your spyghtfull despyghtyng. 1529 More 
Dyaloge 11. Wks. 198/1 It is not of worshipping, but dispityng 
and disworshipping of saintes. 1677 GiLriN Dcmonol. (1867) 
199 The debiting and discrediting of truth. 

t Despitous, a. Obs. Forms: 4-7 despitous ; 
4-5 des-, dis-, dys-pitous, -pytous, ^pitus, 
-pstous, -pytws, -pytuws. [ME. a. AF. despi- 
tous ^ OF. despitos , despiteus (mod.F. dipiteux ), f. 
despit Despite sb. : see -ous. After 1400 asso- 
ciated with piteous , \pituous } and spelt -nous, 

- ions , -ecus : see Despiteous. Originally stressed 
on last or first syllable ; subsequently on second.] 

1 . orig. Full of despite ; exhibiting contempt or 
haughtiness ; hence, insulting, vexing. 

a 1240 HAMroLE Psalter Comm. Cant. 517 J>ai J»at ere 
prouae and despitus. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 196 Sa hawtane 
and dispitous. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 516 (Harl.) He was to 
senful man nought dispitous [6 texts He was riat to synful 
men despitous] Ne of his speche daungerous ne digne. 
— Pars. T % P32i Despitous is he J>at hah desdayn of his 
neighebour. 1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls' I. 241 Meny 
dispitous worde [mult.? contumelies]. 1494 Fabyan Chrou. 
vii. 4 10 The prouocacyon & dispy tous wordes of y e Frenshmen. 

2 . Cruel ; exhibiting ill-will, or bitter enmity, 
malevolent. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 23235 Mony harde & dispitous dynt shul 
}>e wrecches h ere hynt. C1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1409 
(1458) Dispitous day jjyn be he pyne of helle ! c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 2212 Keye was.. Of word dispitous and cruelle. c 1400 
Desfr. Troy 6494 Two speirus full dispitus he sparetto cast. 
14.. Hoccleve Com pi. Virgin 131 His despitous deeth with 
me compleyne. 1567 TurberV. Ovids Ep. 68 Then . .with 
dispitous nayles X rent my face. 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. 
ii.ix. (1633) 120 Except that one despitous murther at Tar- 
taine. 1578 T. Proctor in Helicottici I.99, 1 sterve through 
thy dispitous fault, 
b. transf. Violent. 

C1450 Lonelich Grail xii. 356 Vndir wheche sate ran 
there Ryht a wondir dyspetous ryvere. 

f Despit ously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY -.] 
In a 'despitous’ manner, with despite. 

1 . Contemptuously, scornfully, despitefully ; hence, 
shamefully, ignominiously. 

C1320 R. Brunnc Alcdit. 615 Some dispoyle hym oute 
dyspetusly. c 1340 Cursor AI. 16951 (Trin.) He. .Dispitusly 
[earlier texts vili, vilelik] for vs was lad buffeted & beten 
sare. ^1380 Sir Ferumb. 173 Myn enymys Despyseh me 
her dispytously. cx^ooDeslr. Troy 3889 Ector, .spake 
neuer dispituosly, ne spiset no man. 1523 Q. Marc, in 
M. A. E. Wood Lett. R. <5- lllust. Ladies 1 . 285 They 
speak right plainly & dyspytwsly. 

2 . Angrily, sharply; cruelly, maliciously; vio- 
lently. 

C1340 Cursor AI. 5082 (Trin.) pe coupe in to 3oure secke 
put I And pursewed 30U dispitously [GO ft. And presuned 
3ou ful spitusly]. <-1350 Will. Palente 1137 (He] him told 
how de.spitously duk of h at .dcde him warned. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 11. 137 He that him in 3liemsell had, Than 
warnyt hym dispitously. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1806 
(1818) Dispitously hym slough the fiers Achille. <71386 — 
Reeve's T, 354 By the throte-bolle he caught Aleyn, And he 
bent him dispitously ageyn. 1393 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. 
xiu. vm.iTollem. MS.), pe ryuer aros with so gret strenghe 
and violence, pat he all to-hrake dispitously pe brigge. 1480 
Caxton Chrou. Eng. 2 He spak unto hem of theyr wyk- 
kednesseand despitously hem reproued. a 1500 Orol. Sap. 
in Anglia X. 338 Takynge me despiteslye & byndynge 
cruel ye. 

Despituous, obs. form of Despiteous. 
Desplay, obs. form of Display. 

Desplepance, var. of Displeasance, Obs. 
Despoil (dfspoH), sb. [ME. a. OF. despoil ie, 
fu elite { = P r . dcspuelhd) , verbal sb.from despot liter : 
see next.] 

1 . The action of despoiling ; plundering, robbery. 
arch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 24b/z Stronge in his despoylle. . 
wel armed in the bataylh <1x530 Wor^cv to Hen . VIII 
tin A then.rum 12 Sept. 1840', My houses be, — by the over- 
sight, dispoil, and euill behaviour of such as I did trust, — 
in ruyn and decaye. 1590 Greene Netter too late (1600' 57 
Thou hast had my despoyle. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 
VII. 18 ’Tis done despoil and desolation O’er Rylstone’s 
fair domain have blown. 

+ 2 . cotter. Plunder, booty, Spoil. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Ches sc ii. tv. Cvij, So shold the dispoyle and 
botye be comune vnto them. 1481 — Godfrey 296 Euery 
man laden and charged with despoylles. 1553 Hu lout, 
Despoyle, spolium, irophettnt.' 16x9 Time's Storehouse 55 
tL ) Hercules, .covered with the despoyle of a Ivon. 

& (See quot.) 

1552 Huloet, Despoyle, or place where mischiefe or 
robberye is done, dhpoliabuluvt. 

Despoil (d/spoH), v. Forms : 3-4 despuile(n, 
3-7 despoile, -oyle, 6-7 despoyl, 6- despoil; 
also 4 des-, dispoyly, dispuile, -uyle, 4-5 dys- 
poyle, 4-7 dispoile, -oyle, 5 des-, dis-, dys- 
poille, -oylle, dispole, disspoylle, 6-7 dispoil; 
-SY. 4-5 dispute, -puil^e. [ME. despttilett , 


-spoilt r-n, a. OF. despuillter , -oil Her, -oilier (mod. 
F. dipouiller) --- Pr. despolhar ; Cat. despullar ; Sp. 
despojar , It. dispogliare L. despolidre to plunder, 
rob, despoil, f. De- I. 3 + spoliare to strip of 
clothing, rob, spoil. Formerly spelt dis- by con- 
fusion with words in des- from Dis- prefix.] 

1 . traits . To strip of possessions by violence ; to 
plunder, rob, Spoil : a. a person. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 212 J>e o]?ere after vaste, And slowe 
& despoylede, and to grounde hem caste. 1340 Ayenb. 45 
pe uerste [zenne] is couaytise nor to wynne and nor to 
dispoyly his uelaje. X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 58 Robbours 
and reuers }>at riche men dispoilen. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
sEscP' i. iv, The euylle hongry peple which, .robben and 
despoillen the poure folke. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
rS3/2 r l be Ebrues well dispoile the Egypcyens. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc in. 176 We are not yet So utterly despoil'd but 
we can spread The friendly board. 1871 Freeman Ncrttt. 
Cottq. (1876) IV. xvii. 36 To despoil those whom the Conqueror 
himself had spared. 

b. a place ; also transf. and fig. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 502 Qwhen the feld . . Wes dis- 
pul^eit, and left all bair. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 371 Des- • 
puiled is the somer fare. £1400 Maundev. (1839) x. 114 
Oure Lord descended to Helle & despoyled it. 1601 Weevf.r 
Alirr. Mart. Fij, Enuie..Despoil's his name and robs him 
of his merits. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, The coach 
. . despoiled by highway-men. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. 
(z874> 1 1 , stg Though guilty in general of waste, if he despoils 
the freehold. 1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xxit. viii. 215 
Wolsey had set tne fashion of despoiling and suppressing 
convents. 

2 . To strip or deprive (a person, etc.) violently^/* 
(some possession) ; to rob : a. of arms, clothes, or 
something material ; also transf. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 4028 That he a knyght of Grece slowgh, 
And dispoyled him of hisarmes. c X386 Chaucer Pars. T. 

T 591 He was despoyled of al that he hadde in this lyf, and 
that nas but his clothis. <71470 Henry Wallace xi- 1396 
Bot than he was dispuil^eit off his weid. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso xm. I. 244 An others hands Of these her plants the 
wood dispoilen shall. 1603 Knollts Hist. Turks 11638) 
309 Theeues. .dispoiling him of his appaieJJ. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11. 450 Athalia being thus dispoyled of 
her Son. 1659 !*• Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 172 The 
Swedes, being, .despoiled of the Isle of Usedon. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist . Earth 1723' 257 These formed Stones 

being by this Means despoil’d of their Shells. 1775 John- 
son Lett, to Airs. Titrate 12 May, You talked of despoiling 
his book of the fine print. 1776 Gibbon Vecl. E. I. xvii. 
440 The cities of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their I 
most valuable ornaments. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. iv. 132 He 
could not despoil The slain man of his armor, 
b. ^things immaterial; also fig. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 145 We bene in peess, of |>e 
whtlk J>ou will now dispoile vs. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's 
Attsw. Osor. 212 b, We do not despoyle will of her libertye. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 11. lit. 10 Despoyled of your 
Honor. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 41 i Despoild of Innocence, 
of Faith, of Bliss. 1878 B. Taylor Dcukalioti 1. iii. 30 
They., despoiled thy head Of separate honor. 

f 3 . spec. To strip of clothes, to disrobe ; a. orig. 
as an act of violence, spoliation, or robbery. Obs. 

a 122 $ After. R. 260 Vor steorc naked he was despuiled 
o' 5 e rode, c 1380 Sir Eerttmb. 3031 To Gy tok he hat cors : 

‘ Dispoille his body h an g an be saye ; 1 & arme h e on ys 
wede '. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 88 Take these frensshe men 
and despoyle them. 

fb. without the notion of spoliation: To un- 
dress ; to strip of armour, vestments, etc. Obs. 

c 1340 Gazu. <5* Gr. Knt. B60 per he watz dispoyled, wyth 
spechez of myerhe, pe burn of his bruny, & of his bry^t 
wedez. CX386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 3x8 He bad That 
wommen schuld despoilen hir right there, c 1450 Alerlin 
463 Thei made dispoile the quene to go to hir bedde. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxiv. [ccxli.] 753 Before the aulter 
ther he was dispoyled out of all his vestures of estate. X540 
Surrey Poems, Prisoner in Windsor 13 Despoiled for the 
game. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc iv. ii. 11847' X42 
We. .Dispoyled streight his brest, and all we might, Wyped 
in vaine, with napkyns next at hande. 1700 Drydcn 
Palamon <5- Arc. in. 725 The surgeons soon despoiled them 
of their arms. And some with salves they cure, and some 
with charms. 

f C. refi. To disrobe or undress oneself \ put off 
one’s clothes. Obs. 

1388 Wvclif x Sam. xviii. 4 Jonathas dispuylide him silf 
fro the coote. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xii, Pryuely she 
dispoylled her & leid her doune by hym. c ie,Tj Caxton 
Jason 106 Dispoylle you and entre in to this bathe. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 85 b/i He dyspoylled and unclad hym and gaf 
hys clothys unto the bochyers. 

•j* d. To take off (clothes), Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 62 b/! Moyses toke Aaron upon 
the hylle & despoylled of his vesture. — Esope 2 b, The 
lord commauncled to despoylle and lake of his clothes. 

f e. with double obj. : To strip (a person) of 
(clothes). Obs. 

1632 Sir 1 *. Hawkins tr. Mat Lien's Vnka/Py Pros/. 1 
When the play is ended . . they are dispoyled the gawdy 
garments of the personage represented. 

1 4 . To strip of worth, value, or use ; to render 
useless, mar, destroy; to Spoil. Obs. 

? a 1400 Morte Arlh. 4x27 Paynymes . . With speres diss- 
petousely disspoylles our knyghttes. C1539 Pluvtpion 
Corr. 235 A action of I respas against .. Robart Oliver for 
dispoyling my gras. 1685 [see Depoiled]. 
t 5 . To make a spoil of (goods, etc.) ; to carry j 
off by violence, rob, plunder. Obs. _ I 

1483 Caxton Cato Biij, To dyspoyle and rauisshe hys j 
neyghbours goodes. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Dis* j 
poyle , take away by violence. 1 


fb. To remove forcibly, take away. Obs. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel. (1546) K ij. It is 
necessary to dispoyle the opilacions and leaties of the 
stomake. 

Hence Desporled, Despoiling ppl. adjs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent [1826) 146 A poore. 
private, and despoiled person. 1685 Travf.stin Siege New- 
heuselAZ The besieged, .again put in order the late dispoiled 
Batter)'- 18 49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 230 Despoiled 
proprietors. 1859 C. Barker Associative Pnnc. i. 17 The 
despoiling hands of the first reformers. 

Despoiler (d/spoi-Uu). [f. Despoil ». + -f.r1. 
Cf. OF. despoilleur . .] One who despoils ; a plun- 
derer, spoiler. 

1467 E. E. Gilds 389 Piljours, Robbers, dispoylers. 
1592 W yrley Arvtorie 151 Dispoiler of my worldly pleas- 
aunce. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. ii. § $7, I.. forbid 
that the Body of my dispoiler, be covered in my Earth. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. n. lxxvi, They may lay your proud 
despoilers low. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 186 The 
despoilers and the despoiled had for the most part been 
rebels^ alike. 1855 Singleton Virgil II. 4x8 A less merciful 
despoiler of floral beauties. 

Despoiling (dfspoi-liq), vM. sb. [f. as prec. + 

-ING 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb Destoil ; robbing. 

1552 Huloet, Despoylinge, dcspoliatlo, spoliatio. 1793 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 143 The despoiling a minister of 
religion. 

1 2 . Spoil, plunder ; esp., the arms or clothes of 
an enemy, the skin of a beast. 

c 1374 Chaucer Eocth. iv. met. vii. 147 He rafte f> e de- 
spoylynge fro pe cruel lyoun, k a t is to seyne he slou3 fc 
lyoun and rafte hym hys skyn. 

Despoilment (d/spoi lment). [f. Despoil v. 
+ -ment, Cf. OF. despoillement , mod.F. dtpouillc- 
mentb\ The action of despoiling or fact of being 
despoiled ; spoliation. 

1822 Moir Stanzas on Infant i, As yet by Earth's de- 
spoilment undefaced. 1859 ’Ld. Broughton Italy II. xii. 4 
The first despoilment is . . to be attributed to the piety or 
rapacity of Stilichq. 1873 L. Wallace Fair God vii. xiv. 
541 The city, beautiful in its despoilment. 

1* BespoTiate. V* obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. de- 
spolidre lo Despoil.] = Despoil v. 

1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 40 It doth .. enfeeble and dis- 
poliate [the liver] of it’s sanguifying facultie. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr , Despoliate , to spoil, rob, or pil. 

Despoliation i-Jan '. [ad. L desfo- 

liation-em , n. of action from desfoliart to Despoil.] 
The action of despoiling ; despoilment. 

1657 PHlLLirs, Dt foliation, a robbing or spoiling. 3B30 
J. G. Strutt Sylva Bril. 136 The Wallace Oak seems 
destined . . to share their fate of despoliation. 1894 J . Battf.n 
Hist. Coll.S. Somerset 1 10 The despoliation of alien priories 
in the time of Henry V. 

Despond (dfspp’nd), vA [ad. L. desponde-re 
to give up, yield, resign, desponderc animum, later 
simply despottdere to lose heart, despond ; f. De- 
I. 2 b + spoiidere to promise. The form follows 
respond which came through French.] 
intr. To lose heart or resolution ; to become de- 
pressed or dejected in mind by loss of confidence 
or hope. (Distinguished from despair as not ex- 
pressing entire hopelessness.) Sometimes with of 
(cf. to despair of). 

X655 Cromwell Speech to Parlt. 22 Jan., I did not at all 
despond but the stop put upon you . . would have made 
way for a blessing from God. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Des - 
Pond . . also to fail in courage or despair. Lord Protectors 
Speech. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. exxvi. 6 Though he de- 
spond that sows the grain. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ill. 
819 The Learned Leaches, .shake their Heads, desponding 
of their Art. X765 H. Walpole 11798) 79, 1 thought 

it right not to let my young lady despond. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 68 6. The friends of the government de- 
sponded, and the chiefs of the opposition were sanguine. 
x86o Lit. Churchman VI. 222/1 Are we, then, to despond 
of the victory ? 

f Despcrnd, z>.- Obs.~ 0 [f. L. desponderc {set 

prec) in sense ‘to promise in marriage, betroth, 
engage (See qnot. Perh. never used in Eng.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Despond, to betroth or promise in 
marriage. Ibid., Despondency , a promise in marriage. 

Despond (dz v spf 7 *ncl),^. arch. AUo 7 dis-. [f. 
Despond r>J] The act of desponding; despondency. 

1678 B UNVAN Pilgr. 1. 12 This Mir)’ slough .. called the 
Slough of Dispond [called p, 10 Slough of DispondencyJ. 
1684 Ibid. u. 2 1 But when Christiana came up to the Jmo"’ 
of Despond, she began to be at a stand. Iha. n. 200 uur 
Disponds, and slavish Fears. 

Despondence td/spp-ndens). [f. L. 
derc , pr. pple. despondent-em : see -e.vce.j 
action of desponding; also (less correctl)/ — 

SPONDEXCY. 
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DESPOTISM. 


Indignation . . Despondency, Triumph or Gloriation. 1656 
Arii/. Handsorn. <1662) 76 Religion is no friend.. to supine 
and sottish despondencies of mind. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 

1 61 They fell to demolishing Doubting-Castle . . and in it. . 
they found one Mr. Dispondencie. .and one Much -afraid his 
Daughter. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. ii. 16 The peevishness and 
despondency which. .contrary winds, and a lingring voyage 
..create. 1838 Thirl wall Greece IV. xxxiv. 326 The de- 
spondency wi.h which the Greeks viewed the situation. 
j856 Geo. Eliot F. Holt I. iv. 94 In a tone of despondency. 
Despo-ndeney 2. obs v~° See Despond v . 1 
Bespondent (d&p^'ndent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
despondent-em , pr. pple. of despondere to Despond : 
see -ENT.] 

1. Characterized by loss of heart or resolution ; 
labouring under mental depression ; desponding. 

a 1699 W. Bates Fear of God xv. (R.\ For a despondent 
sinner to think, - that God will triumph in the mere torments 
of his creatures .. is a sin equal to atheism. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 980 Congregated thrushes, .now shiver- 
ing sit On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock. 2800 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Font. I. 272 She sat despondent, 
lamenting her own extravagance. 2849 Grote Greece 11. 
xlii. V. 2x5 Many., chiefs were not merely apathetic but 
despondent in the cause. 

2. Of or belonging to despondency. 

1844 Sickens Chimes ii, He then made a despondent 
gesture with both hands. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three 
1. v, He sat in a despondent attitude. 

33. sb . One who desponds. 

1812 Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 3*7 A war which, .the de- 
spondents have pronounced hopeless. /*2845 Mrs. Bray 
Warleigh xxxi. (1884') 242, I am no despondent. 
Despo-ndently, adv. [f. ]>rec. + -ly 2.] in 
a despondent manner or state. 
a 1677 Barrow Semi. I. i.v. 112 (R. Supp.) St. Chrysostom 
. . thus despondently concludes. 1795 Ld. Auckland Com. 
111.28t, 1 was thought .. to have talked too despondently. 
1882 Miss Braddon AspJt. II. 117 Edgar consented to be 
led despondently back to the house. 

Besponder (d*spp*ndai). Hire. [f. Despond 
+ -eu *.] One who desponds. 

1689 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 288 More could scarce be 
said to encourage desponders. 1737 Swtrr Prop. Badges 
Bcg%. Wits. 1761 III. 344, I am a desponder in my nature. 

Despo nding, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing >.] 
The action of the verb Despond, q.v. 

1818 Black 7v. Mag IV. 1 The. .gloomy despondings, which 
deform and darken the ndtive majesty of Byron. 
Despo'nding, ///.<!. [f.as prec. + -INC, 2 .] That 
desponds; losing or having lost heart or resolution. 

1688 Drydes Brit. Rediv. 258 Desponding Peter sinking 
in the waves, a 1690 E. Hopkins Expos. Lord’s Prayer 
(R.), With no tormenting, carking, and desponding thoughts. 
1746-7 Hervey Medit. (t8i8) 195 Why should desponding 
fears oppress your souls ? 1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, The 
Glover seemed particularly desponding. 1843 J . M artinlau 
Chr. Life (1867) 63 The desponding are generally the indo- 
lent and useless. 1868 Milman St. Paul’s 348 The weak 
and desponding defence of a lost cause. 

b. Causing despondency, dispiriting, rare. 

3800 Invisible Man I. 313 Accounts the more desponding 
to me, as he informs me he shall be here to-morrow. 

Comb. 1803 Bcddoes Hygeia x. 5 His desponding-mad 
Ophelia, his raving-mad Lear, his jealous-mad Othello. 

BespO*ndingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a desponding manner ; with dejection of spirits. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Despondingly , desperately, out of 
hope. 1706 Lortd. Gas. No. 42Z6/1 We begin to talk very 
despondingly of its Success. 3840 Marry att Olla Podr. f 
SAP. and by IP. 3 IP., ‘I sha’n’t get any’, replied Jack, 
despondingly. 2879 Cassell’s Tcchn. Educ. IV. 7/1 A friend, 
who despondingly expressed his fears that the huge ship 
would never reach the water. 

[Desponsage, in recent Diets., error for de- 
spousage : see List of Spurious JVords.'] 
t Bespo*nsate, a. Obs. Also dys-. [ad. L. 
desponsdt-us, pa. pple. of despoils are to betroth, 
freq. of despondere : see Despond 

1. Contracted or given in marriage, betrothed, 
espoused. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 285 b/2 He shold be the man that 
shold be desponsate and maryed to the Vyrgyne Mary. 

2. fig* {Alch.) Chemically combined. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. i. in Ashm. 11652) 133 Yet must 
theyr Elements. . wyth Elements of perfyt Bodys be dyspon- 
sate. Ibid. vi. 167 Make them then together to be Dysponsat. 

f Despo-nsated, ppl. a. = prec. 

1623 Cockeram, Dcsponsated , betrothed. 

t Besponsa’tion. Obs. Also dis-, dys-. 
[ad. L. desponsCitibn-cm (also in OF. desponsa - 
tioii) betrothal, n. of action from desponsare : see 
prec.] 

X. The action of contracting in marriage ; be- 
trothal. 

a 1400 Cam Myst. ix. (Shnks. Soc.) 89 Now xal we procede 
to here dissponsacion. _ 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp. i. § 5 
For all this desponsation of her.. she had not set one step 
toward the consummation of her marriage. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Dcsponsation , an affiance or betrothing. 

2. fig. (/Itch.) Chemical combination. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652! 387 The lesse 
of the Spryts there be in thys dysponsation The rather 
thy Calcyn at yon., shall thou make. 

i DespO’nsion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. despon- 
sion-cm , n. of action from despondere to Despond, 
despair.] Desponding, despondency. 

1640 Burges Scrnt. (1643) 2 To cure them, .of this desper- 
ate desponsion of mind. 


f BespO'nsories, sb.pl. Obs. Also 7 despon- 
sorios, desposories. [ad. Sp. desposonos espous- 
al, betrothal, f. desposar to affiance:— L. desponsare 
(after which the word is modified in English). 
Chiefly used in relation to the proposed Spanish 
marriage of Charies I.] 

1, Betrothal, or a ceremony in celebration of it. 
C1645 Howell Lett. I. in. xxii, The eighth of. .Septem- 
ber is appointed to be the day of Desponsories, the day of 
affiance, or the betrothing day. 2659 Rusmv. Hist. Loll. 
I. 105 The delay of the Desponsorio’s will grieve the 
Princess. 

2. A document formally declaring a betrothal. 
1626 in Kushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 253 The Prince .. 

left the powers of the Desponsories with the Earl of Bristol, 
to be delivered upon the return of the Dispensation from 
Rome, which the King of Spain insisted upon. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. 1. (1702) I. 30 The Prince having left the 
Dcsponsorios in the hands of the Earl of Bristol, a 3670 
Hacket A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 155 Mr. Edward Clcrke, 
who was sent, .to the Earl of Bristol, to stop the powers he 
had for the dispatch of the expected desposories. 
Besport, obs. form of Distort sb. and v. 
t BespO’Se, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desposer , 
occas. var. of dJposer, from the F. confusion of 
des-t de * : see De- 6.] trans. To depose, put down, 
lay down. 

I 1587 Golding De Mornay xvx. 255 What would he thinke 

1 but that he were desposed from the Throne V 1598 E. GiLriN 
Skial. (1878) 43 Ana now their box complexions are des- 
pos’d. 1603 Florio Montaigne ill. ix. (1632) 536 Into whose 
bands I might despose, nnd..resigne the.. managing of my 
goods. 

Despose, obs. form of Dispose v. 

Bespot (de’sppt). Also 6 dispotto, 7 despote. 
[a. OF. despot ( 14 th c.), modF, despote , ad. Gr. Se a- 
vuttjs (med.L, despota , -tus) master, lord, despot. 
In sense 1 partly after It. di spoto , in Florio despo'ia , 
c a lord, a lordlike governonr \] 

1. Hist. A word which, in its Greek form, meant 
c master* or ‘ lord* (e.g. of a household, of slaves), 
and was applied to a deity, and to the absolute ruler 
of a non-free people ; in Byzantine times it was used 
of the Emperor, and, as representing Lat. tnagisler, 
in various oflicial titles, also as a form of address 
( - domtite my lord) to the emperor, to bishops, and 
especially to patriarchs ; from the time of Alexins 
Comnenus it was the formal title of princes of the 
imperial house; in the sense ‘lord* or ‘ prince it 
was borne, after the Turkish conquest, by the petty 
Christian rulers of dependent or tributary provinces, 
as the despots of the Morea or of Senna ( = Send an 
hospodar ). It was in this later application that the 
word was first known in the Western languages. 

(In modem Greek, Beanonjs is the ordinary appellation of 
a bishop.) 

3562 j. Shute CambinVs Turk. Wars (tr. from Italian) 
20 Thomas Paleologo. .abstained from that title.. and con- 
tented himselfe with the only title of the Dispotto of Morea. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 111. ii. 73 b, Taken 
awaye from his father John Castriot Despot ofServia. 1588 
Greene Perimedes ix The Despot of Decapolis and his 
wife, .lost their way. X603 Knolles Hist. Turks (16381 112 
He was both by the Patriarch and the yong Emperor 
honored with the title of the Despot, another step vnto the 
Empire. 3614 Selden Titles Hon. 122 The Despot was the 
heire orsuccessorapparantofthe Constantinopolitan Empire 
(vnderstand, of the times since Alexius Comnenus, though 
before him it were a generail name, as My Lord). 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Among the ancient Greeks, he that was 
next to the Emperor, was, by a general name, called 
Despotes. 1755 Johnson, Despot , an absolute prince ; one 
that governs with unlimited authority. This word is not in 
use, except as applied to some Dacian prince ; as the despot 
of Servia. 3788 Gibbon Dccl. 4- F. Iiii. V. 485 To their 
favourite sons or brothers, they imparted the more lofty 
appellation of Lord or Despot, which was illustrated with 
new ornaments and prerogatives, and placed immediately 
after the. person of the emperor himself. 18x9 T. Hobe 
Anastasias (1820) II. x. 203 (Stanf.), I am bearer of letters 
to the despots [bishops of the Greek Church] and proestis 
of our different islands. 

2. After ancient Greek use : An absolute ruler of 
a country; hence, by extension, any ruler who go- 
verns absolutely or tyrannically; any person who 
exercises tyrannical authority; a tyrant, an op- 
pressor, 

(The modern use, which is usually hostile, according to 
Mason, quoted by Todd, came into prominence at the period 
of the French Revolution : 'the French revolutionists have 
been very liberal in conferring this title’.) 

[i6xx Cotgr., Despote , a Despote ; the chiefe or soueraigne 
Lord of a Countrey. 1755 Gee sense 3).] 1781 Cowper 

Expost . 370 Hast thou .. returned.. . A despot big with 
power obtained by wealth? 1784 — Task v. 313 But is it 
fit . . that a man . . Should be z. despot absolute, and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 1795 Southey Joan 
of A rc x. 444 When pouring o’er his legion slaves on Greece, 
The eastern despot bridged the Hellespont. 1795-6 Burke 
Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 104 The friends of Jacobins are no 
longer despots ; the betrayers of the common cause are no 
longer traitors ! 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. IH. II. 181 
Which coincided in date with several other plots against 
Italian despots. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. i 5g The 
intercourse between those princes was highly characteristic 
of A&iatic despotb * 3841-4 Emerson Ess., Compensation 
wks. (Bohn) I. 43 Under the primeval despots of Egypt. 
1848 Hallam Mid. Ages ii. Note vii (1855) I. 305 Every 
r rank of wealth and courage was a despot within his sphere. 


2857 Hughes Tour Brown Pref. (1871) 12 Which divide* 
boys into despots and slaves. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 
82 Voltaire . . never rose above the simple political cohcep. 
tion of an eastern tale, a good-tempered despot with a sage 
vizier. 

3. Comb. 

1846 C. G. Prowett Prometh. Bounds Is not our despot, 
lord In all things framed to violence? 

Bespotat (de*sp(Rrct). Also *ate. [a. 
potat, ad. med.L. type *despotdtus : see Despot and 
-ate.] The dominion of a Greek despot under the 
Turks ; a principality. 

1866 Felton A tic. 4- Mod. Gr. I. iii. 312 There was the 
despoUit of Epirus. 3883 frnl. Hellenic Stud. Oct. 2 
A semi-independent despotat of “Epirus continued to exist 
for more than a hundred years after that time. 

t Bespotee*. Obs. [cf. OF. despotee court of a 
despot, despotic lordship, despotat; cf. Gr. 

T(ia lordship, despotism.] =prec. 

1656 Ilari. Monm. ftdvt.fr. P amass. 361 In the Grecian 
Empire, whose division into several despotees..did..throvr 
open the gates to me. 

Despotic (.ilespfl’tik'), a. Also 7 despotique, 
S despotick. [a. F. despotique (Oresme, iqth c.), 
ad. Gr. StcraoTi/aSs, f. 5 ttriroT 7 js Despot : see -lc.j 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a despot, or 
despotism ; arhitrary, tyrannical. 

1650 Hodiies De Corp . Pol. 58 From whence proceeded 
Dominion, I’aternall, and^ Despotique. 1720 Gay Loans 
(1745) II. 31 Where guardian laws despotic power restrain. 
1751 Johnson Rami' ter No, 142 no Bluster has therefore 
a despotick authority in many families. 1825 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 11. Convalescent , He lay and acted his despotic fancies. 
1844 Emerson Led., Vug. A trier. Wks. (Bohn) II. 298 The 
patriarchal form of government readily becomes despotic. 
1856 Grote Greece n. xciv. (1869) XII. 10 marg.. He be- 
comes Asiatized and despotic, a 1863 Austin yurispr. {ti. 
4) I. 283 The epithet free importing praise, and the epithet 
despotic importing blame, they who distinguish govern- 
ments into free and despotic suppose that the first are better 
than the second. 

Hence Despo’ticly adv. = Despotically. 

169. Ad Pofiulum Phalerx 1. 13 That Noah's Heirs 
despoticly might rule, 

t Bespcrtical, a Obs. Also 8 -all. [f. as 

prec. + -al.] -Despotic. 

3608 D. T. Ess. Pol. A- Mor. 68 Free’d themselves whollie 
from that Despotical kind of government. 1641 Milt ox 
Reform. 11. (1851) 53 Under the despoticall rule of the 
Monarch. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. xv. § 172 Despotical Power 
is an absolute, arhitrary Power one Alan has over another. 
1776 Adam Smith W. jV. jj. ii. (i860) I. 326 Of the most 
free as well as of the most despotical [governments]. 1839 
J. Rogers Antipopopr. xv. iii. 183 Despotical speaking and 
acting of the clergy. 

Despotically (desp/J'tikali), adv. [f. prec + 
-LY -.] In a despotic manner ; with absolute 


power. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 53 Despotically to command, 
or compel, is not of*the nature of*True Christian.. Religion. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 234 A monarchy absolutely anc 
despotically regal. 1814 Scott Wav. xix, The great man ot 
his neighbourhood . . ruling despotically over a small clan. 
i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 137/2 In despotically governed mon- 
archies. . 

•|- Despo’ticalness. Obs. [f. as prec. + ■ kess.j 
T he quality of being despotic; despotic mode ot 
action ; despotism. 

1689 Myst. I nig. 36 The eleven Judges, who gratified him 
with a Despoticalness over the former. 3695 Pari. g lss . 

Death Princess of Orange 48 A Despoticalness becoming 

the Grand Seigniors of the Republick. 3698 R. Fergus^. 
Vie7u Eccles. 106 Tools of Despoticalness or Deinocraucai 
Demagogues in Politicks. . 

Bespotism (de*spptiz’m). [a. F. despotisms 
{Did. Acad. 1 740) : see Despot and -ism.] 

1. The rule of a despot; despotic government, 
the exercise of absolute authority. 

X 7 2 7~S I Chambers CycL, Despotism , despotic governmen- 
1756 Burke Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 36 The simple^ lonj 
of government is despotism, where all the inferior or 
power are moved merely by the will of the Supreme. / 

Bentham Swear not at all Wks. 1843 V. 222 M 

evils of anarchy, arc the evils of despotism.^ *857 I . * ’ 
Smith Parish 364 The worst form of despotism is U 1 ' 6 
enslaving of a nation by Functionarism and ^ ineau v . 11 T 
a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) III. iv. 192 These 
stances, which guarded the people against politicalycsp 
exposed them all the more to ecclesiastical despotism* “ 

Rawlinson Anc. Mon., Hist. 22 Despotism is the simp > 
coarsest, and rudest of all the forms of civil S 0, ’ e3 T- r : vC * 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886)29 I n France the first ell 
enemy of the principles of despotism was Voltaire. 

2. A political system under the control ofaaesp > 
a despotic state ; an arbitrary government. 

1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. v.205 It 
suddenly to change a despotism for a free constitute - 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 11876) I. v. 297. A free countO 
greater difficulty than a despotism in -ciw that 

about of a war. 1879 Froude Cxsarxx. 3 47 1 * . olvElT 

a civil war could end only in a despotism. J a 0 v C r 

Thucyd I. 390 Your empire is a despotism excrct 
unwilling subjects. . • 1 re . 

3. fig. Absolute power or control ; mg 

strain t. . . , -wi-m. 

3797 Godwin Engttiren. vii. 60 All education is 
1807 8 W. Irving Sal/nag. si. fiS6o) 243 With w - 'j^Jr 
potism do empty names and ideal phantoms exc 
dominion over the human mind 1 1836 EMEFso. ^ 

Idealism Wks. (Bohn> II. 160 The first effort o* 
tends to relax this despotism of the senses. 1859 - 

ii. 63 An old mental despotism had been thrown o . 
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De'spotist. [f. ns prec. + -ist.] An advocate 
or supporter of despotism. 

1857 Kingsley Life ff Lett. (1879) II. 66 And I must 
become as thorough a despotist and imperialist as Strafford 
himself. 1863 E. Ward Caftiv. Poland I. 129 Mr. Carlyle 
. .a philosophical despotist. 

Despotize (de'sp/tsiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize ; 
in mod.F. despoliser (JLittre).] inlr. To act the 
part of a despot ; to rule as a despot. _ 

1799 Chron . in Ann. Reg, 288 Despooling over those 
nations which will not submit. 1809 Coleridge Friend (1S66) 
215 He despotized in all the pomp of patriotism. 1876 Mozley 
Univ. Semi. i. 16 Kingsand Emperors, .anxious to despotise 
over their brethren. 

Despoto*cracy. nonee-iod. [-cracy.] Govern- 
ment by a despot ; the rule of a despot. 

a i860 T. Parker l P/cs. V. 262 (D.) Despotocracy, the 
worst institution of the middle ages .. came over the water. 

f Despotomaniac. nonce-ivd. [See - mania.] 
One who has a mania in favour of despots ; cittrib. 
having such a mania. 

1823 Black w. Mag. XVIII. 690 We value liberty too highly 
to cram it like a nauseous potion down the throat of any 
Despoto-maniac patient. 

+ Despotrsag'e. Obs. [f. Despouse v.+ -age: 
cf. espousage, spo usage.} Betrothal ; espousal. 

<11587 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 103/2 Ethelbert King of the 
Eastangles. .went, .to King Offa for despousage of Athilrid 
his daughter. 

t Despou'se, v. Obs. [ad. L. desponsdre to 
betroth (see Desponsate), on the model of spouse 
OF. esposeri— L. sponsored} trans. To promise 
in marriage, to betroth ; to give or take in marriage, 
to marry; =* Espouse v. 1 , 2 . Alsoyff. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 203 Ly wij> me, for to 
day pow despousedest and weddest me. <-1440 Capg rave 
Life Si. Kctth. in. 1028 She desireth J?at Jou shalt now 
wyth a ryng Despouse hir to thi-self for euere-more. 1526 
Pilgr . Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 187, I liaue despoused you to 
a noble man. 1543 Necess. Doclr. in Formal, Faith B iij, 
A virgin, which was despoused or ensured to a man, whose 
name was Joseph. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Macc. x. 56 Meete 
me at Ptolemais, that. . I may despouse her to thee. 
pig. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 Whan he de- 
spoused theyr soules in fayth & ledde them in hope out of 
Egypt. 

Hence Despou’sed ppl. a ., Despotrsing vbl. Sb. ; 
also Despou-ser, one who gives in marriage. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Song. Sol. iii. 11 In the day of his 
despousing. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, v. 308 Chastitie the 
Contract, Vertue the Despouser. 

Despoyl(e, -poyly, -puile, obs. ff. Despoil. 
Despraise, Despread, Desprise : see Dis-. 
Despu'mate, ppl- a- [ad. L. despumat-us pa. 
pple. of dispumare : see next.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.> Despumate , freed from froth and im- 
purities ; clarified ; purified. 

Despxunate (d/spiw'm^t, de’spirmudt), v. [f. 
L. desp uniat ppl. stem of despumdre to skim, f. 
De- I. 2 + spuma foam, froth, scum, spumdre to 
froth.] 

1. trans. To skim ; to free (a liquid) of the scum, 
froth, or other impure part ; to clarify by removing 
the scum. 

1641 French Distill, iv. (1651) 95 Take of Honey well 
dcspumated as much as you please. 1718 Quincy Comfl. 
Disp. 34 The Honey is order’d to be clarify’d or despu- 
mated. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 112 Used among the 
French to despumate and granulate their sugars. 1757 
Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 128 When it was despumated, 
a new cremor always succeeded. 

2. inlr. (for refll) To throw off its froth or scum ; 
to become clarified by this process. 

x 733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 304 (L.) That discharge . .will 
help it the sooner and faster to despumate and purify. *883 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3. trans. To throw off as froth. 

x 733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 360 (L.) They were thrown 
off and despumated upon the larger emunctory and open 
glands. 

Hence Despumated ppl. a. 

x66x Lovell Hist. A nim. *5- Min. 83 The sanies of it rosted, 
with despumated Honey, helps the Glaucoma. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Despumated honey. 

Despuma*tion. [ad. L. despumdtidn-em, n. 
of action from despumdre : see prec. In F. despu - 
mat ion (1616 in Hatzf.).] 

1. The removal of froth or scum from a liqnid ; 
the condition of being freed from scum; clari- 
fication. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate yjks. (1653) 270 Despumation 
is when spume or froth floating on the top, is taken away 
with a spoon, feather, or by eolation. 17x0 T. Fuller 
Pftarnt. Ex temp. 2x5 Honey, .boil'd to a perfect Despuma- 
tion. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. The expulsion of impure matter from the fluids 
of the body ; the matter thus despumated. 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Comfit, vi. 164 By . . Despumation 
I would have nothing else understood, than the Expulsion 
or Separation of the febrile matter now brought under and 
as it were conquered. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady if. v. § 8 
(1734') 164 The. .Glands become loaded with the Despuma- 
tion of the whole Habit. 1802 Pa ley Nat. Thcol. xxvi, 
The fluids of the body appear to possess a power of separat- 
ing and expelling any noxious substance which may have 
mixed itself with them. This they do, in eruptive fevers, by 
a kind of despumation, as Sydenham calls it. iBoz Beddoes 
Hygeia viii. 158. 
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3. pi. Skimmings, scum, froth, foam. 

1669 Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng. 51 Here you see another 
Cytherea bom cut of the despumations of our seas of wine. 

t Despume (d/spi/?m), v. Obs. [ad. L. desptl- 
mare (see Despumate). ora. F. despumer ( 16 th c.).] 

1. trans. To skim ; to clear of lroth or scum. 

c 1400 Laufratic s Cirurg. 90 Of hony despumed [v. r. di- 
spumedj oz. iiij. c 1553 in Hartlib Legacy (1655) z 3 2 Take 
your Alewort..and into it put of good Honey despumed.. a 
pound and a half. 1623 Cockeram, Despume, to take vp 
the scum of a thing. 1655 in Hartlib Ref. Commie. Bees 36 
Let the tryall be made with about a gallon of Honey, de- 
spume it. 1743 Lond. .5- Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 146 Salting 
the Water, and despuming as fast as it appears. 

2. intr. Of a liquid : To cast up a scum or froth. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table A If It. (ed. 3), Despume, fome, or 

cast vp a scum me. 

Hence Despumed ppl. a. 

i6ox Holland Pliny xx ii. xxiv. Made . . of despumed and 
clarified hony. 

Despute, obs. var. of Dispute. 

Despyne in porhe despyne : see Porcupine. 
Desquamate (de’skwam^’t), v. [f. L. desqua- 
mate, ppl. stem of desquamdre (trans.) to remove the 
scales from, to scale, f. De- I. 2 + squama scale (of 
a fish, reptile, etc.).] 

+ 1. trans. To take the scales off, clear from 
scales, peelings, or loose cuticle ; to scale, peel. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon Desquamate , to scrape off the fins 
from fish ; and in Surgery, to scale off the corrupt or shat- 
tered part of bones. 

2. intr. To come off in the form of scales; to 
scale off, exfoliate, ‘ peel’. 

1828 Combe Const. Man iii. (1835) 99 As anatomists call it, 
desquamating ; by which they mean, that the cuticle . . comes 
off in squamae or scales. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 
53 The cuticle always desquamates. 

Hence Desquamated ppl. a., scaled off ; freed 
from scales or cuticle, peeled. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Desquamated, scaled, having the 
Scales taken off. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. 
Client. II. 107 Piutti removed all the desquamated cuticle. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 556 They traverse 
and support each desquamated zone surrounding the peri- 
phery of the stem. 

Desquamation (deskwanu'-jbn). [noun of 
action from prec. : see -ation. (In French, in 
Diet. Trevoux, 1752 ).] 

1. The removal of scales or of any scaly crust. 

1721 Bailey, Desquamation (in Surgery) is a scaling of 

foul bones. X727-51 Chambers Cycl., Desquamation , the 
act of slaking or scaling carious Bones. X755 in Johnson. 

2. A coming off in scales or scaly patches ; esp. 
that of the epidermis, as the result of certain 
diseases; exfoliation, 'peeling*. 

1725 Huxham in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 389 The De- 
squammation was very slow, the black Crusts adhering 
several Days. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 105 Obsti- 
nate cases of dry desquamations. 1813 J. Thomson Led. 
Infant. 147 Exfoliation or desquamation of the internal 
membrane. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxix. 540 
Granite is so prone to desquamation, that nearly all granitic 
chains are topped with rounded masses, which, though 
really in situ, have often the appearance of being bowlders. 
1880 Beale Slight Ailm. 28 The desquamation and falling 
off of a good deal of epithelium. x888 Times 14 Apr. 11 
Another child, .was in the stage of desquamation. 

attrib. 1883 Quain Diet. Med. s. v. Scarlet Fever, The 
desquamation-period .. is also spoken of as occupying the 
second week. 

3. That which is cast off in scales. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, A fosirmata Phisitionscall De- 
squamations. 1755 Johnson, Rust, the red desquamation 
of old iron. 

Descfua’mative (dfskwse’inativ), a. [f. L. 
desquarndt - (see above) + -ive.] Tending to or 
characterized by desquamation, as in desquamative 
nephritis, pneumonia, etc. 

X847 Dr. G. Johnson i n _ Medico- Ch irurg. Trans. XXX. 
170 To the formof renal disease here described as occurring 
in connection with scarlatina I propose to give the name of 
acute desquamative nephritis. 1876 tr. WaguePs Gen. 
Pathol. 285 Cheesy pneumonia .. proceeds .. from true de- 
squamative pneumonia. 

Desqiia*matory, a. & sb. [f. as prec. + -ory.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to desquamation. 

1634 T. Johnson Pareys Chimrg. x. v. (1678) 231 This 

shall be done with a sealine Or Desquamatory Trepan. 
183^ Plu.mbe Dis. Skin (L.), The desquamatory stage now 
begins. 

B. sb. A desqnamatory trepan. 

1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 28 In the tail of 
these, came the Surgeons, laden with Pincers,, Crane-bills, 
Catheters, Desquamatories. 1883 Syd. So:. Lex., Desqua- 
matory, an old form cf trephine for removing exfoliations 
from hones. 

f Besqua’me, v. Obs~ 0 [ad. L. desqttamd-re 
(see Desquamate).] trans . = Desquamate i . 

1623 Cockeram, Desquame , to scale a fish. 1731 Bailey, 
Desquante , to take off, or scrape off Scales. 

Desray, obs. form of Deray. 
fDess,rA l Obs. Also desse. [a. OF. dels, 
dais. Da is.] 1. Obs. form of Dais. 

2. A desk. 

1552 Huloet, Desse or lectome to lay a bake on, amlonus. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 50 A be vie of fayre damzels 
. . Wayting when as the Antheme should be sung on bye. 
The first of them did seeme of ryper yeares . . And next to 
her sate goodly Shamefastnesse, Sc ever durst her eyes 
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from ground upreare, Ne ever once did looke up from her 
desse. 

Dess (des), sb . 2 Sc. and north, dial. Also dnss. 
[Of doubtful origin : cf. Icel. des in luy-des hay- 
rick; but the sen-e ‘ layer* suggests that the word 
is identical with prec. (OF. deis, dais raised plat- 
form or floor.)] 

1. A stratum, a layer. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. {Fords 130 First they take the mine 
picked from the Desse or Rock. 1:705 Statist. Acc. Stir- 
lings. XV. 327 (Jam.) Then 15 strata of muirstone rise above 
each other to the summit of the Fells . . in the face of the 
braes, they go by the name of dasses or gerrocks. 1818 Hocc 
Bro-.vnie of B. II. 61 (Jam.) They soon reached a little dass 
in the middle of the linn, or what an Englishman would call 
a small landing-place. 1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dess, 
a layer of piled substances ; a. course in a building. ' Laid 
up in desses laid tier upon tier. 1891 Atkinson Moorland 
Parish 55 He’d getten a haill dess o’ shaffs . . and was rife 
for another dess. 

2. (See qnots. I 

1788 Marshall Provincialisms of E. Ycrksh. in Rural 
Economy (E. D. S.\ Dess, a cut of hay. 1875 Laucash. 
Gloss., Dess (Fylde distr.), a pile, applied to straw. 1878 
Cumbrld. Gloss., Dess, a pile, a heap ; a truss of hay. 

DeSS, v. north, dial. [f. Dess sb. 2 } 

1. trans. To arrange in a layer or layers ; to 
pile up in layers. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 139 The usuall way for 
dessinge of strawe. 1674-91 Ray A'. C. {Voids 20 Desse , 
to lay close together: to desse Wool, Straw, &c. 1787 

Grose Prov. Gloss., Desse,.. in Cumb., to put in order. 1788 
Marshall Provincialisms of E. Yorksh Dess up, to pile 
up neatly. 1851 Cumbrld. Gloss., Dess , to lay carefully 
together. 1855 Robinson IVhilby Gloss., Dess'd up, piled up. 

2. To cut (a section of hay) from a stack. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

3. intr. To work in a stratum or strata; to hew out 
particular strata or layers from the face of a 
cliff. 

1876 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘They're dessing for jet’, 
i. e. hacking it out of the layers or desses, when it occurs. . 
on the face of the cliff. 1882 Good Cheer 61 You knew he 
was getting jet, dessing in Helabeck Bight yonder. 

De'SsaBly, tdv. north, dial. [Cf. Dessantly.] 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words , Dessably, constantly. 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dessably , orderly in point of 
arrangement. 

Dessait, -ate, -ayte, obs. ff. Deceit. 

+ De’SSantly, adv. Obs. rare. [Etymol. un- 
certain ; cf. Dess v., Dessely.] Continuously. 

C1400 Ber^ti 790 In whose tyme sikirlich, he vii. sagis 
were In Rome dwelling dessantly. Ibid. 1563 Fforthre dayis 
dessantly J>e derknes a-mong hem was. 

Dessaue, -ayfe, -ayue, obs. ff. Deceive. 
Dessayse, -seize, obs. ff. Disease, Disseize. 

Desse, var. of Dess sbA 

Dessece, -eit, obs. ff. Decease, Deceit. 
t Dessely, adv. Obs. Also -lie, -li. [Cf. Dess 
v., Dessably.] Continuously. 

a 1300 Cursor M. ii4o6(Cott.) Did in a montain dern 
Desselic to wait J> e stem. Ibid. 177 19 (Colt.) Desseli to god 

E aiand, Wit sacrifijs and wit offrand. Ibid. 10033 (Cott.) 
i . . desseli bath late and are War tentand to pc aposteh 
e. Ibid. 26881 (Cott.) Als if he desseli did ill. 


Dessende, -ente, obs. ff. Descend, Descent. 
Dessert (dezaut). Also 7-8 desert, 8 des-, 
disnrt. [a. F. dessert (Estienne 1539) * removal cf 
the dishes, dessert *, f. desservir to remove what has 
been served, to clear (the table), f. des-, L. dis- + 
servir to serve.] 

1 . A course of fruit, sweetmeats, etc. served after 
a dinner or supper ; 1 the last course at an enter- 
tainment* (J.). 

j6oo W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) if. ix. S4 Such eating, 
which the French call desert, is tmnaturnll. 1666 Pen's Diary 
12 July, The dessert coming, with roses upon it, the Duchesne 
bid him try. 1708 W. King Cookery 26X *Tis the dessert 
that graces all the feast. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dedekindus' 
Grobianus 96 If the Guests may pocket the Desart. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii. The dessert or last course was already 
on the table. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 69 The Medlar., when in a state of incipient decav is 
employed for the dessert. 1875 Jownrr Plato (ed. 2) ill. 
696 Pleasant kinds of dessert, with which we amuse ourselves 
after dinner. . , 

b. ‘ In the United States often used to include 
pies, puddings, and other sweet dishes* ICent.ptcl.). 

1848-60 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. xt 8 q Scribners j far. 
(Farmer', The pastry-cook (in Paris] is very . 

supplies, .such dessert (I use the word in the A 
sense) as an ordinary’ cook could not be expected 

2 . attrib. and Comb. Dessert-knife, -plate, 
-spoon, etc., those used for the dessert ; a desstrt- 
spoon is intermediate in size between a to c F 
and a tea-spoon; dessert-serv.ee, the d.shes. 
plates, and other requisites used m .erung 

dessert. . lXHI. Hisa common 

1773 Douglass in PM. No. <a . An eye u 

desert wine. iS 5 o All J Card. 114 


..a dessert-spoon. *8rS 
..one dessertspoonful ofalbpice. 


Desseysei-oyt, -eyue, obs. ff. DscKAsr, Dr- 
cut. Deceive. j- 
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II Dessiatine, desyatin (de'syatrn). Also 
dessatine, desaetine, dessjaetine. [ad. Russ. 
newrm'Ha desyalTun lit. ‘ tenth, tithe’.] A Russian 
superficial measure of 2400 sq. sazhens. 

x 799 W. Tooke View Russian Jimp. II. 345 A desaetine 
and a half of land was bought, with the boors upon it. 1814 
W. Brown Hist . Propag. Chr. II. 54a A dessatine contains 
1x7,600 English sq. feet, 1889 tr. Tolstois Anna KarSnina 
366 Instead of sowing down twenty-four desyatins, they 
had only planted six. 1892 Times 3 Mar. 3/3 Some 15,761 
dessiatines of grain-growing land, or .. over 40,000 acres. 
(A * dessiatine * being about si acres.) 

Destai*n, v. Archaic variant of Distain. 
Destance, obs. f. Distance, variance, disagree- 
ment. 

Destane, -anye, -ayne, obs. ff. Destine, 
Destiny. 

t Desta*te, v. Obs. [f. De- IX. 2 + State sb.] 
trails. To divest of state or grandeur. 

16.. T. Adams Wks. (1B61) I. 430 (D.) The king of eternal 
glory, to the world's eye destating himself., was cast down 
tor us that we might rise up by him. 

Deste, obs. pa. t. of Dash v. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr . 2396 Ouer h e bregge he deste. 

Destemper, obs. form of Distemter. 
Desten(e, -nie, obs. ff. Destine, Destiny. 
t De-ster. Obs. rare. [a. OF. destre right hand 
L. dexl? m a.] The right hand. 
a 1300 Body <5- Soul 35 (MatzJThi proude palefreys and thi 
stedes that thou} haddest in Jester [OF. en destre , j leddes. 
f Desternute, v. Obs. rare — [f. L. de, De- 

I. 3 + slcrnulre, sternut or si ernu tare, to sneeze.] 
So Desternu’tamont. 

1623 Cockeram 11, To sneeze, Desternute. A sneezing, 
Destem u tauten t. 

fDeste-rt, v. Obs. rare~°. [cf. L. dcslcrttbre to 
cease snoring.] 

1623 Cockeram, Dcsterting , snorting. 

Deatestable, obs. var. of Detestable. 
Desteyne, -nye, obs. ff. Distain, Destine, 
Destiny. 

tDe’Sticate, v. Obs. rare-”, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. destiedre to squeak as a shrew-mouse.] 

1623 Cockeram, Desticate. to cry like a rat. 

Hence Destica-tlon, (ran) squeaking. 

1820 Sporting Mag. VII. nq It was the destication of 
a mouse, who. -had got himself an unwelcome visitor in the 
cage of my favourite magpye. 

DestiU, -ation, obs. ff. Distil, Distillation. 
t De’stin, destine, si. Obs. [a. F. deslin 
masc. = It., Sp., Pg. destine, or OF. destine fem. 
destiny, f. destiner to Destine.] = Destiny sb. 

I57 S Churchyard Chippn (1817) an Makes an ende, 
as destine hath assignde. X590 T. Watson Death Sir F. 
Walsingham, Poems (Arb.) 151 By Destins fatal! knife Sweet 
Melibmus is depriu’d of life. 1599 Marston Sco. Vill. 11. 
viii. 211 The Destin's adamantine band. 1616 Drumm. or 
Hawth. Song Poems 14 This hold to brave the skies the 
Destines framed. - — Statue of Adonis, She sighed, and 
said : ‘What power breaks Destine's law?' 
t De'Stinable, a. Obs. [a. OF. deslinable 
fatal, f. destiner to Destine : see -able. 

(Occurs once in MSS. of Chaucer’s Boethius, but in 16th 
C. edd. is substituted five times for Destinal of the MS.)] 
Of, pertaining to, or fixed b)' destiny ; fated, fatal. 
Hence De’Stiiiablyfl(/z;.(inprintededd.of Chancer). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth . iv. pr. vi. (Skeat) 1. 251 He chaseth 
out al yvel fro theboundes of his comunalitee by the order 
of necessitee destinable. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Destynable, 
apoynted to be ones destenye, destinable. 1550-61 Chau- 
cer s Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 219 b/2 (Sk.l. 70) The destinable [MS. 
destinal] ordinaunce is youen and accomplished. Ibid. 
(Sk. \. 56)j The order destinably [MS. destinal] proceedethof 
the simpiicitie of purveighaunce. 

+ De’stinacy. Obs. [f. L. destindt-us , desti- 
11 at -io : see -acy.] Destination, appointment. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 70 The successyon is unto hym 
due of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my 
deth. 

tDe’stinal, a. Obs. [f. Destin sb. or F. 
deslin + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or according to 
destiny or fate. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. (Skeat) 1. 80 They sur- 
mounten the ordre of destinal moevabletee. Ibid. v. pr. ii. 
4 Elies I wolde yviten yif that the destinal cheyne con- 
streineth the movinges of the corages of men I [And three 
other examples.} 

(In the 1 6th c. printed edd. altered to Destinable.) 
Destina*rian. nonce-wd. [f. Destine v., after 
predesl inariani] A believer in destiny. 

3838 New Monthly Mag. LIT. 52 They seem to be desti- 
narians — to have a dull apprehension that everything moves 
on in its preordained course. 

t De'stinate, ppl. «. (sb.) Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. destinat-us, pa. pple. of dies l it tare to Destine.] 

1 . Fated, ordained ; = Destined i. a. as pple. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 692 So was me desti nate [Ashm. MS. 
destaned] to_ dy. 1480 Caxton Chroti. Eng. ccxxxii, That 
northeren winde that is ever ready and destynat to all evel. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. 315 They are destinate 
to destruction, cxfiii Chapman Iliad xxiv. 468 The Gods 
have destinate That wretched mortals must live sad. 1634 
Habington Castara (Arb.) 307 A small flye By a fooles 
finger destinate to dye. 
b. as adj. 

\6°$Lond. Prodigal 1. i, That a bad conscience may 
bring him to his destinate repentance, a 1659 Bp. Morton 


Episc. Asserted 99 (T.) Walo Messalinus, a destinate adver- 
sary to episcopacy. . 

2 . Set apart for a particular purpose ; ordained ; 
intended ; *= Destined 2. a. as pa, pple. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey 1. xi. 38 Dry stony 
layers are destinate to white Saxifrage, Bugle, Lauender. 
1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 199 Admitted into an Inns of 
Court, heretofore only destinate and appropriate to the sons 
of Nobility, 
b. as adj. 

3583 Stanyhurst A ends n. (Arb.) 63 See that you doe 
folow youre moothers destinat order. <7x619 Fotjierdy 
Atheom. 1. Pref. (1622) 8 The destinate end, and scope of 
this worke. 1660 Gauden God's Gt. Dentonstr. 35 Wilful 
murther and destinate villany. 

B. sb. That which is destined ; a fated or ap- 
pointed event, etc. 

1675 R.Burthogge Causa Dei 153 Designates are said to 
be in vain, if cither they are insufficiently, or not at all, 
referred to their Ends. 

Destinate (de*stinc f t), v. Now rare . [f. L. 

destinat -, ppl. stem of destindre : see Destine v.] 

1 . Irans. To ordain, appoint: = Destined. i. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 To doo sacrefyces destynated 

vnto the noble goddesse Ceres. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 
94 Vsurping that facultye and vocation at the first destinated 
as peculiar to gentlemen. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 1. 
(1654)7 You are destinated to fill the place of that Cardinal. 
17x2 Ld. KtNG Primitive Church 11. 5 He that read the 
Scriptures, was particularly destinated to this office, c 3870 
J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev . i. 4 Laying the hand, on is the 
solemn act of designating or designating to a certain purpose. 

+ b. To doom, sentence (to a punishment) ; to 
ordain or appoint (a punishment) to be inflicted. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard.v. (36x8)211 Destinated to a more 
slow, but to a greater punishment. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
viii. i. (1632) 393 Whom the Priest by casting of lots had 
destinated to death. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xiii. (1626) 
269 [She] Still Queen-like, dcstinates his punishment. 1652 
L. S. People' s Liberty x. 24 To preserve their Bishop Euse- 
bius.from banishment, to which Valens their E mperour had 
destinated him. 

2 . To appoint or predetermine in the way of fate 
or of a divine decree ; pass, to be divinely appointed 
or fated; *= Destine v. 2. 

3548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Matt. i. (R.) That name 
that God.. did destinate and appoynt vnto hym, before the 
creation of the worlde. a 3617 Bayne On Ephes. (1658) 156 
Christ is a head of those only whom God hath destinated to 
convert. 1618 Bolton Floras iv. i. 260 The man. .to whom 
soveraignty was destinated in .Sibylts verses. 1651 Wittie 
Primrose's Pop . Err. it. viii. 105 The Turks . . doe not 
regard the Pestilence, because they thinke that God hath 
destinated to every one his manner of death, 
b. To determine the destiny of. 

1839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 91 It is love which mostly 
destinates our life. 

3 . To devote in intention to a particular purpose 
or use ; to intend, design, allot ; ~ Destine v. 3. 

1555 Eden Decades 157 Suche as they destinate to eate 
they geld. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 83 Decking their houses 
with branches of cypresse : a tree destinated to the dead. 
3621 Burton Anat . Mel . 1. ii. in. xv, We that are bred up 
in learning, and destinated.by our parents to this end. 2745 
tr. Columella s Husb. 11. xviii, Having plowed up. .the place 
we have destinated for a meadow. 1826 Southey rind. 
Eccl. Angl. 303 If they were not destinated to their pro- 
fession from childhood. 

+ b. pass . To be designed by nature. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. 108 Nature . . prouided for 
the safe-conduict of this Nerue, since to the midreif it was 
destinated. 1635 Swan Spec. M. iii. § 3 (1643) 53 The night 
. . is destinated or appointed for quiet and sleep. 1660 tr. 
A myraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. 1. vi. 91 The action of see- 
ing, to which the eye is destinated. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1734)262 Birds, .being destinated to fly among the branches 
of trees. 1742 Lond. $ Country Bmu . 1. (ed. 4) B, Our 
Mother Earth . . is destinated to the Service of Man in the 
Production of Vegetation. 

Hence De-stinating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3633 Prynne II is trio- Mas tix 1. ii. (R.), The destinating, 
arid denoting of vnprofitable . . and vnnecessary invent 
tions. 3652 Gaule Magastrom. 130 To depend upon the 
destinating stars. 

Destinated (de‘s tinned), ppl. a. artfi. or Obs. 
[f. prec. vb. i- -ed 1 .] Appointed, predetermined; 
destined, fated : see prec. vb. 

1604 R- Cawdrey Table Alph.y Destinated , appointed. 
2615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 116 The destinated corruption of 
the matter. <12649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. ///, 
Wks. (1711) 59 The rendevouz and destinated place of 
meeting. x688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 214 
That this . . is the particular destinated use of such a thing. 

Destination (destin^'Jbn). [ad. L. destind- 
tidn-em, n. of action from destindre to Destine : 
cf. F. destination (1 2-1 3th c.) perh. the immediate 
source, It. deslinazionei] 

m 1 * The action of destining, appointing, foreordain- 
ing, or setting apart to a particular use, purpose, 
or end ; the fact of being destined. (In mod. use 
influenced by sense 2.) 

1598 Florio, Destinatione , destination. 1623 Cockeram, 
Destination , an appointment. 1628 SrENCER Logick 208 
The flesh of man and beasts doe differ in their proper being, 
and Gods destination. 27S5 Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757’ 
V . 314 It is said, there must be heresies. .And why? There 
is.. no fatal necessity for them, from God’s destination. 
X762 Kames Elem. Crit. (1763) 1. ii. 246 No other branch 
of the human constitution shows more visibly our destina- 
t i° n j so ^ et y* -than appetite for fame. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Ore. v, 220 That the destination given to these 
endowments by their founders was wise and politic. 


b. transf. The end or purpose for which a 
person or thing is destined ; in quot. 1749, the pro* 
fession or business for which a person is destined. 

a 1656 Br. J. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) II. 2S 8 Relative 
I say, not inherent in themselves but in reference to their 
use, and destination. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. II. ccvii. 29- 
In your destination you will have frequent occasions to 
speak in public. 3755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 
160 There is not a fly, but bash ad infinite wisdom concern'd 
not only in its structure, hut in its destination. 1795 Chris- 
tian in Blachstonc's Comm. (1809) IV. 82 Sending intelli- 
gence to the enemy of the destinations and designs of this 
kingdom, in order to assist them in their operations against 
us . . is high treason. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. xiii. 23$ 
A destination above the objects, the employments, and the 
abilities of this world. 


2 . spec . The fact of being destined or bound for 
a particular place ; hence, short for place of desti- 
nation, the place for which a person or thing is 
destined ; the intended end of a journey or course. 
(Now the usual sense.) 

1787 Canning Microcosm. No. 32 r 2 That traveller will 
arrive sooner at his place of destination. 1797 SIrs. Ratv- 
cliffe Italian vi, Anxiety as to the place of her destination. 
/T1813 SoutNcy Nelson J. igg (L.) ‘It [the fleet] has as 
many destinations ’ he (Nelson] said ‘as there were coun- 
tries 1828 Webstf.r, s.v., The ship left her destination ; 
but it is more usual to say, the place of her destination. 
2832 Ht, Martineau Ireland iii. 45 She.. held by his arm 
till they arrived at their destination. 1885 Act 48-49 Viet. 
c. 60 § 20 Ships, .whose last port of clearance or port of des- 
tination is in any such possession. 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 
May 5/1 [He] has at length arrived at his destination. 

3 . Sc. Law. a. The nomination, by the will of 
the proprietor, of successors to heritable or movable 
property in a certain order, b. The series of heirs 
succeeding to such property, whether by will or by 
the course of law. 

1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 130 Subjects origi- 
nally moveable become heritable; x. By the propnetor’s 
destination. Thus, a jewel, or any other moveable subject, 
may be provided to the heir. 286 W.^ Bell Did. Lay! 
Scot, s.v., A destination ‘to A. and his heirs of line’, cames 
the property to the heir in heritage, exclusive of the heir of 
conquest . . A destination to heirs-male excludes^ females. 
1884 Law Reports 9 App. Cases 325 Destinations in favour 
of such third persons, .are presumed to be testamentary and 
revocable. 

Destinator (de’stin^'Oi). rare. [a. L. desti- 
nd/or, agent-n. from destindre to Destine.] One 
who destines ; one who fixes or pronounces a des- 
tiny ; a dealer in destinies. 

2579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie <5- Soul \. xli. 94 P et . e ^ ,a ° s 
Southsayers, and dissembling destinators. 1610 Bp. viim 
Posie Spir. Flowers , Time’s Creator and destinator. 

Destine (de’stin), v. Forms : 4-5 destayn(e, 
4-6 -ten, 5 -tan(e, -teyne, 5-6 -tyne, 6 -tyng, 
6- destine, [a. F. destiner (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. destindre to make fast or firm, 
establish, destine, f. De- I. 3 + *standre , causal 


deriv. of stare to stand.] 

fl. trails. To ordain, appoint (formally or de- 
finitely). Obs. (or merged in 3.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2673 It was desteynid by dome, & 
due holdyn..Thay affermyt hit fully. 1613 J. S ALK ^ 
Treat. Angels 80 [Angels] destined for the perpetuall motw 
of the heavens. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 105 rl is ap- 
panage, which the late king had destined him. iSSxDL * 
field Don Quix. I. xxv. 344 This is the place. u ) 
heavens ! which I destine and select for bewailing t 
misfortune. ’ , 

2 . As the act of the Deity, Fate, or a supernatura 
power : To appoint or fix beforehand, to predeter- 
mine by an unalterable decree or ordinance. 
chiefly in pass . : To be divinely appointed or fated , 

often in weakened sense, expressing little more than 

the actual issue of events as ascertained by subse- 
quent experience," without any definite reference 0 
their predetermination. (Usually with *«/•) 

c 1300 [see Destining below], a 1340 Hampole rW . 
Ixvin. 33 pe boke of life is pe knawynge of goa, Yy 
whllke he has destaynd all goed men to be safe._ j 4 
50 Alexander 518 A barne .. dri^tyn after pi 
destaned to regne. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayiuo ' 
176 Yf god destyneth hym, he shall Wynne the pp v 
x 58 3 G. Bucke Commend, verses , Watson’s Cent 
Lone, The starr’s, which did at Petrarchs , £f 

raigne, Were fixt acaine at thy natality, Destenin» 
the Thuscan’s poesie. a 3680 Butler Rem. w59j • ■ 
Since the World . . prevents Our best and worst 
ments ; (As if th’ were destin’d to miscarry). *7*9 
Revenge iv. i. Lovers destin’d for each other, t” 1 ® „ \ 

City cf Plague 11. ii. 95 Two such souls Are not o) 
destined to live apart. 3856 Emerson Eng. Trails, 

Wks. (Bohn) II. 134 Their (the English] sp=«h 5 ' e |. 
destined to be the universal language of men. T* . 
Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 213 He was, however* > 
destined to escape so easily. 1874 Green Short n • o j- 
§ T * 343 One who was destined to eclipse even the 
Colet as a popular preacher. • 1 in- 

b. quasi -impers. {passive or active') ' vltl 
direct obj. and infin. (subject). . at 

? a 2400 Morte Arth. 664 If me be destaynede W ' > jnc 
Dryghtyns wylle. 0x400-50 Alexander bo? 00 « 
destaned to dye. [bid. 4115 pat oj>or dm be oe. 1 
destaned to ride. . i, f 

3 . To fix or set apart in intention for a P ar f j lC * l g Ilf 

purpose, use, end, course of action, etc. ; ' 

intend, devote, allot. (Most commonly in r a •* 
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c 1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 408 Kyng 
Godyfer dyd de^tyng hym selfe to come on Gouernar as 
fast as he might ; but Hector met him fyrst,and. .ouerthrew 
him. 1541 R. Copland _ Galyen’s Tcrafcutyke 2 H ij b, 
Hunny must be medled in alt medicamentes destined &: 
ordeyned to the vlcere of the Thorax. 1658 Evelyn Fr. 
Gard. (1675) 227 Some of these beds you must destine to be 
eaten young and green. 1707 Curbs. itiHusb. <y Gard. 31 
The little Hole .. towards the .. Extremity of the Bean, is 
destin’d for the Entrance of .. aqueous Parts. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to C’tess of Bristol 10 Apr., The 
apartment destined for Audiences. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India III. ii. 68 The time which was destined for re- 
assembling the parliament. 1822 Scott Pirate xxiii, With 
how little secunty man can reckon upon the days which he 
destines to happiness. 1844 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Clt. (1858) 
II, xiv. 302 The ship destined to transport the missionaries, 

4. pass. To be destined : to be bound {for a par- 
ticular place) : see Destined ppl. a. 2 b. 

Hence f Destining vbl. sb. Obs. 
c 1300 K. A lis. 6867 Of God hit was thy destenyng. c 1440 
Gaw. $ Got. 270 Dede be my destenyng. 

Destine, obs. f. Destin, Destint. 

Destined (de-stind),///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Appointed or fixed by fate, or by a divine decree 
or purpose; foreordained, predetermined, fated. 
(Now often in weakened sense = 4 that is (or was) 
to be * ; cf. prec. 2.) 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 156 But ah, who ever shunn’d 
by precedent The destined ill she must herself assay? 
1637 Milton Lycidas 20 So may some gentle Muse With 
lucky words favour my destined urn. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
AEneid i, Before he won the Latian realm, and built the 
destin’d town, c 1703 Prior Ode Col. G. Villicrs 92 The 
infernal judge's dreadful pow’r. From the dark urn shall 
throw thy destin’d hour. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxiv, 
A destined errant knight I come, Announced by prophet 
sooth and old, 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid in. 145 When 
this burden of woe to its destined end will be brought. 

F b. ‘ Devoted \ doomed. Obs. 
a 172T Prior (J.), May Heav’n around this destin’d head 
The choicest of its curses shed. 

2 . Fixed in human intention ; intended, designed: 
cf. prec. 3. 

1661 Bramhall Just Vittd. iv. 87 Their long destined 
project. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 58M To restore her to 
her destined Husband. 1754 Dodsley Agric. ill. (R.), To 
reach the destin’d goal. 

b. spec. Fixed or appointed to go to a particular 
destination; Bound ppl. a. 1 2. 

c 1790 Willock Voy. 20 [They] proceed to whatever ship 
they are destined. 1853 Phillips Fivers Yorksh. ix. 239 
The troops destined for Britain, usually marched through 
Gaul. 1888 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr. 13/2 There were some 
railway phrases then [1838-9] introduced . . You were asked 
the place to which you were ‘ destined the place itgelf 
being your 1 destination 

Destine© (de^stinr). nonce-wd. [see -EE.] The 
person for whom something (as a message, etc.) is 
destined. 

1881 Blackiv. Mag. Apr. 472 * Meet me at half-past seven* 
often reaches the destinee as * Meet me at half-past eleven’. 

Destinee, destinie, obs. forms of Destiny. 
Destinezite (destinekzait). Min. [Named 
1881 after M. Destinez: see -ite.] A phosphate 
of iron, a variety of diadochite, from Vise in 
Belgium. 

x88z Dana Min. App. iii. 36. 

Destinist (de-stinist). rare. [f. Destiny + 
-1ST.] A believer in destiny, a fatalist. So De*s- 
tinism, belief in destiny, fatalism. (In mod. Diets.) 

1846 Worcester, Destinist , a believer in destiny ; fatalist. 
PJiren. Jour. 

+ Destinour. Obs. [a. AFr. destinour, OF. 
desiineor , ad. L. destinatbr Destinator.] He 
who destines ; the Author of destiny. 
c 1400 tr. Seereta Secret. { E.E.T.S.), Govt. Lordsch. 6 s Men 
oghte wyth byse prayers bysek J>e heghe destynour. - pat he 
wille oberwyse ordeyne. 

Destiny (de’stini), sb. Forms: 4 destine, 
-ene(d), -ane(e, 4-5 destyne, -ynie, -any(e, 
4-6 destenie, -enye, 4-7 -eny, 5 -inee, -ynee, 
-eyne, -enye, .-ayne, disteyne, -yne, 5-6 des- 
tyny, -onie, -onye, 6-7 destinie, 6- destiny. 
[ME., a. OF. destinie (12th c.in Littre) = Pr. desti- 
nada. It. destinata, fern. sb. from L. pa. pple. des- 
tindtus, -a : see -ade suffix.] • 

I. As a fact or condition. 

1. That which is destined or fated to happen ; 
predetermined - events collectively ; =Fate sb. 3 a. 

1340-70 Atisannder 1026 Hee shall bee doluen and ded 
as destenie falles. cx 425 Wvntoun Cron. vi. xiii. 134 And 
suaware brokyn Destyne. CX440 Promt’. Parv. 120 Des- 
teyne, or bnppe . .fat urn. 17x7 tr. Leibnitz in Clarke & 
Leibnitz Collect. Papers v. X65 There is Fat urn Christ ia- 
num, A certain destiny of every thing, regulated by the 
foreknowledge and providence of God. 1849 Whittier 
Yoices of Freedom, Crisis x, This day we fashion Destiny, 
our web of Fate we spin. 

F b. A declaration or prognostication of what is 
fated to happen. Obs. rare. 

1602 Fulbeckf. P.mdectes 40 /Eneas commeth into Italie 
to maintaine warre by destinies, and oracles. 

2 . That which is destined to happen to a parti- 
cular person, country, institution, etc. ; (one’s) 
appointed lot or fortune ; what one is destined to 
do or suffer ; = Fate sb. 3 b. 


ci 325 E. E. Allit. P. C. 49 3if me be dy}t a destyne due 
to haue. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. ,250 If so be my destynee 
be shapen By eterne word to dyen in prisoun. c 1450 Merlin 
582 On monday by goode distyne we shall meve alle to go 
towarde Clarence. 1548 Hall Chron. 91 The common 
people lamented their miserable destiny. 1583 Stubbes 
A tiat. Abus, ti. (1882) 63 Oh, I was borne to it, it was m3’ 
destonie. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. II. ix. 83 The ancient 
saying . . Hanging and wiuing goes by destinie. 1605 — 
Macb. in. v. 17 Thither he Will come, to know his Destinie. 
1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) $3 The reward and destiny 
due to Traytors overtakes them. x8xz J. Wilson Isle of 
Palms 11. 586 Sublimely reconciled To meet and bear her 
destiny. ^ 1841 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life III. viii. 
1x7 All literary people die overwrought; it is the destiny 
of the class. 

3 . In weakened sense (cf. Destine v. 2) : What 
in the course of events will become or has become 
of a person or thing; ultimate condition; —Fate 
sb. 4. (Also in pi . ; cf. fortunes .) 

*555 Eden Decades 58 The vnfortunate destenie of Petrus 
de Vmbria. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 272 Jacob 
was murdered..and Issuffdied of an Imposthume. Their 
Children also had little better destiny. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady X— 1 Oct., They seem worth}- of 
another destiny. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist. iv. 120 
That battle which settled the destiny of Saxon independence. 
1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid in. 53 Troy’s strength broken, 
her destinies waning. 

XI. As an agency or agent. 

4 . The power or agency by which, according to 
various systems of philosophy and popular belief, 
all events, or certain particular events, are unalter- 
ably predetermined; supernatural or divine pre- 
ordination ; overruling or invincible necessity ; = 
Fate sb. 1. (Often personified ; see also 5.) 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 r Gr. Knt . 1752 How j>at destine schulde bat 
day [ay3t] his wyrde. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 952 Dido, 
He .. sayleth forth.. Towarde Ytayle, as wolde destanee. 
cx 530 More Atisw. Frith Wks. 839/2 Some ascribing all 
thyng to destyny without an}’ power of mannes free wyll 
at all. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 19 It seemed that 
some furious destinie lead him headlong to his end. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. in. iii. 53 Three men of sinne, whom destiny 
That hath to instrument this lower wo rid., the. .Sea Hath 
caus’d to belch vp. 7667 Milton P. L. iv. 58 Had his 
powerful Destiny ordaind Me some inferiour Angel. X791 
Coxvper Iliad xvir r. 67S The force Of ruthless Destiny. 1 866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. i. (1878) 1 That destiny 
which took form to the old pagans as a gray mist high 
above the heads of their gods. 1887 Bowen Virg. Eclogue 
IV. 46 ‘Ages blest, roll onward!’ the Sisters of Destiny 
cried. 

*fb. With possessive pronoun: The power or 
agency held to predetermine a particular person’s 
life or lot. Obs. 

c X325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 757 My dere destyne Me ches to 
hys make al-ba^ vnmete. c 1374 Chaucer A net. <5- Arc. 339 
Thus holdithe me my destenye a wrechche. a 1668 Denham 
(J.\ Had thy great destiny but given thee skill To know, as 
well as pow’r to act her will. 

5 . Mythol . The goddess of destiny; pi. the three 
goddesses held, in Greek and Roman mythology, 
to determine the course of human life ; the Fates : 
see Fate sb. 2. 

1 4. . Lat. <5- Eng. Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 573/35 Cloto, on of 
thre shapsisterys vel shappystrys [vel destynyes], 1593 
Shaks. Rich. 1 1 , 1. ii. 15 Seuen faire branches . . Some .. 
dride by natures course, Some, .by the destinies cut. 1623 
Lisle bElfric on O. <$• A'. Test. Ded. 27 So charge the 
Destinies their spindle runne. xyxz Addison Sped. No. 
523 p 7, 1 shall not allow the Destinies to have had an hand 
in the deaths of the several thousands who have been slain 
in the late war. 18x4 Southey Roderick xxi. 345 We, poor 
slaves, .must drag The Car of Destiny, where’er she drives 
Inexorable and blind. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 
125 The adamantine distaff which Destiny holds. 

III. atlrib. 

1552 Huloet, Desteny readers or tellers, Fatidici. 

f De’Stiny, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. Cf. to fate. ] 
Irans. To destine, foreordain, predetermine. 

cx 400 Test. Love ill. (1560) 298/1 If in that manner bee 
said, God toforne have destenied both badde and her bad 
werkes. 1520 Caxton s Chron. Eng. 11. xob/x That lande is 
destenyed and ordeyned for you and for your people. 1592 
Chettle Kinde-harts Dr. (1841) 58 Hidden treasure is by 
spirits possest, and they keepe it onely for them to whome 
it is destinied. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus’ Nature's Para, 
dox 63 The high Providence of Heaven .. destinying me to 
misfortune. 

b. To devote to some fate by imprecation. 

a 1450 Knt." de la Tour (x863) 108 It is gret perille for 
fader and moder to curse her children ne forto destenie hem 
vnto any wicked thinge. 

c. To divine or prognosticate (what is destined 
to happen). (Cf. prec. 1 b.) 

1548 Hooper Declar. Ten Commandm. iv, Such as give 
faith unto.. such as destinieth what shall happen. .com. 
mitteth idolatry. 

t Destiny*, ppl. a. Obs. rare. In 5 destyne, 

6 destany. [a. F. destitii , pa, pple. of des finer to 

Destine.] Destined. 

c 1474 Caxton Troyc 198 (Sommer 397) Shewyng hym by 
certayne signes that hit was destyne that another shold 
make the Cyte. 1513 Docclas sSneis vir. iii. 36 Ail haill, 
thou ground and land, quod he in hy. By the fatis vnto me 
destany. 

F De'stitue, V- obs. rare. Pa. t. destitut. 
[a. F. destituer to deprive (of something sustain- 
ing), ad. L. destitute : see next and cf. Consti- 
tce.] trans. To deprive, (In quot. ref.) 


c 1400 Destr. 7 'roy 728 Soche a maiden to mar bat \>c most 
louet. . And dawly hir distitut \printed -ur] of htr dcrc fader. 

f Desti-fcuent, a. Obs . [ad. L. destituent-ev:, 
pr. pple. of destituerc (see next).] Wanting, lacking. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit . 11. iii. Rule xi. § 15 When 
any condition, .is destituent or wanting, the duty it self falls. 

Destitute (de*stitwt), a . (and sb.) Also 5 
destitut, -tuyt, -tud, distytute, 6 destytude, 
distitute. [ad. L. destitut-us abandoned, forsaken, 

E a. pple. of desiituere to forsake, abandon, desert, 
De- I. 1, 2 + staluere to set up, place.] 

•■+ 1 . Abandoned, forsaken, deserted. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. xviii. 17 For in oon hour so many 
richessis ben destitute [J'nlg. destitutx sunt]. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron, Eng. ccxxvi. 233 Long large and wyde clothes 
destytut and desert from al old honestc and good vsage. 
1592 Nobody 4- Someb. (1878) 350 Great houses long since 
built Lye destitute and wast, because inhabited bj' Nobody. 
*593 Shaks. Lucr. 441 Left their round turrets destitute 
and pale. 

b. Of persons : Forsaken, left friendless or help- 
less, forlorn. (Blending at length with sense 3.) 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 If devision, and 
dissencion of their friendes, haa not unarmed them, and left 
them destitute. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Destytut forsaken, 
destitue. 1632 Sherwood, To leaue destitute, destituer , 
abandomier cn detresse. 1704 Cocker, Destitute , left 
forsaken. 1706 Phillits (ed. Kersey), Destitute, deprived, 
bereaved, forsaken, forlorn. 1740 Dyche& Pardon, Desti- 
tute, helpless, forlorn, forsaken ; in want and misery. X755 
Johnson, Destitute. .2. Abject, friendless. 

2 . f a. Deprived or bereft of (something for- 
merly possessed). Obs. b. Devoid of wanting or 
entirely lacking in (something desirable). 

a. 14x3 Pylg. Sowle iv. xx. (Caxton, 1^83)67 Thou art of 
comforte aestytuyt I see And so ami. O careful now ben we. 
14.. IVhy / can't be a Nun 97 in E. E. P. (1862) 140, 
I am alle desolate, And of gode cownesayle destitute. 1455 
Dk. of York in Ellis Ong. Lett. Ser. n. I. 125 Ye stande 
destitut and unpourveyed of a Marshall within the town of 
Calyis. 1491-2 Plumpton Corr. 102, I am distytute of 
money. 

b. C1500 Lancelot xx-jZ Shortly to conclud, Our folk of 
help had ben al destitud. 1526-34 Tindale Jas. ii. 15 If 
a brother or a sister be naked or destitute of dayly food. 
CX540 Borde The bokefor to Leme A ij b, Not destytude 
of such cammodytics. 2597 Mosley I nt rod. Plus. Pref., 
To further the studies of them who . . arc destitute of suffi- 
cient masters. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 57 That . . we may 
provision have Wherein we are not destitute for want, But 
weary for the staleness. 1682 Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) 
208 If you were not destitute of an honest heart you could 
not do as you have done. X718 Freethinker No. 27 P 2 The 
Age we live in is not wholly destitute of Manly refined 
Spirits. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. iv. 20 
A species of fashionable dialect, devoid of sense, and desti- 
tute of., wit. 1875 JowETT/7ato(ed. 2) III. 5x8 A barren 
waste destitute of trees and verdure. 

F c. Bereft of power to do something. Obs. rare. 
X645 Milton Tetrach. 60 If any therefore demand which 
is now most perfection . . I am not destitute to say, which is 
most perfection. 

3 . Bereft of resources, resourceless, * in want and 
misery ' ; now, without the very necessaries of life 
or means of bare subsistence, in absolute want. 

The 16th c. quotations from the Bible have perhaps pro- 
perly the sense ‘ forlorn '(xb); but they appear to have led 
the way to the modern sense, which is not recognized by 
Johnson, and is only approached in other 18th c. Diction- 
aries. 

1*535 Coverdale Ps. cn. 17 He tumeth him vnto the 
prayer of the poore destitute [161X He will regard the 
prayer of the destitute]. 1539 Bible (Great) Hcb. xi. 37 
Other .. walked vp and downe in shepes skynnes, and 
goates skynnes, beyng destitute [so x6xi, other versions in 
need], troubled, and vexed.] X740 Dyche & Pardon [see 
1 b]. 178A Cowper Task iv. 455 Did pity of their sufferings 
. .tempt him into sin For their support, so destitute. 78x3 
Shelley (?. P lab in. 35 The deep curses which the destitute 
Mutter in secret. 1832 Hr. Martinf.au Life in Wilds viii. 
ior He had left his companions in a destitute state. 1838 
Lytton Alice 6, I was then so poor and destitute. X875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 101 There is one class which has 
enormous wealth, the other is entirely destitute. Mod. 
Help for the destitute poor. 

transf. 1764 Reid Inquiry ii. § 6. 109 These ideas look 
pitifully naked and destitute, 

F 4 . Civil Law. Of a wilt : Rendered of no efiect 
by reason of the refusal or incapacity of the heirs 
therein instituted to take up the inheritance {testa- 
inenlum destitutum) \ abandoned. Obs. 

x 774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Laud 1795)58 If a Testator 
» . had given freedom to slaves, and the 7 estament 
wards became destitute, the slaves lost their freedom- 
B. as sb. One who is destitute, without friends, 
resources, or the means of subsistence. . 

,737 P. St. John- Strm. < R -> I r ‘J)^ n S?h touch SI tr. 

“ * r . in Georgia 7 


1784 Unfort. Sensibility II. « Con t ,d £S> 
poor destitutes. 1863 Fr. A. Kwvif Rcsut. 

Ask the thousands of ragged destitutes. 

Destitute (de-siiti« 0 , r- - f Des . 
-ed ; in 6 sometimes destitute. [F. d‘-li- 

titute a., partly taken as Eng. rep . - 


Fa. i . 


from oneself. 
destituer , 


fte&v (ppl stem destitut-') to put away Iron 
forsake, abandon : sec prec. ad). CL * 

“tl L^/^To irate, desert, abandon, leave to 

neglect. J destitute, I forsake or !ea*e a thyng 
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Oppressed on the one side and destituted on the other. 
x6z7 Bacon Ess., Plantations (Arb.) 534 It is the sinful! est 
Thin" in the world, to forsake or destitute a Plantation, , 
once in Forwardnesse. 1673 Lady's Call . H- §1 r 16. 62 
God, who permits not even the brutes to destitute their 
young ones. 

2 . To deprive, bereave, divest of (anything pos- 
sessed) ; to render destitute, reduce to destitution. 

c 1540 Borde The boke to Leme A ij b, Yf he be destytuted of 
any of the pryncipal Jes. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. ( R . ), So that 
the chirches and ciuile ministracion be not destituted lemed 
men at any tyme. 01561 Veron Free-will 44 b. The mercye 
of God whereof they be al together destituted. 1605 Hif.ron 
Short Dial. 61 That which desti[t]uteth so great a number 
of whole families. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 11 Let 
it take any one part, and destitute it of heate and vital! 
spirits. 1820 Shelley Let. to Godwin 7 Aug., I have given 
you the amount of a considerable fortune, and have desti- 
tuted myself, .of nearly four times the amount. 

3 . spec. To deprive of dignity or office; to depose. 
[rnod.F. destituer.] 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 70 Where are the Cardinals 
and Bishops communicating with one excommunicated, 
instituted by one destituted ? 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 

I . 131 Let not the Patriarch think . . to destitute or depose 
me. 1889 B. M. Gardiner in Academy 16 Nov. 314/3 He 
was destituted by the General Council of the Commuue. 

4 . To leave destitute or waste, to lay waste. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 40 By none shall the 

Sanctuary be defended, but those that wold haue none 
destitute or defloure it but themselues. 1890 A. Rimmer 
Sutnrn. Rambles Manchester p. v, He would have thought 
that his country had been overrun by foreign foes and 
destituted. 

f 5 . To make void, frustrate, defeat, disappoint. 
CX550 Bale K. Johan (Camden) 100 Examples we have 
in Brute, In Catilyne, in Cassius, and fa yer Absolon, Whome 
of their purpose God alwayes destytute. 1593 Nashe Foure 
Lett. Confut . 42 If you haue anie new infringement to desti- 
tute the inditement of forgerie that I bring against you. 
a x6rg Fotherby Atheom. 1 . ii. § 1 ( 1622) 8 Lest., he be 
needlesly offended, when his expectation is destituted. 

Hence Destituted ppl. a ., Destituting vbl. sb. 
xSSo Veron Godly Saiyngs (1846) 139 He that seeth his 
brother or his syster naked or destituted of daylye fode. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Destitution fydelaisse- 
merit , Destituting or disappointing. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 1027/2 This monasterie for sundrie yeares 
was left destituted. 1662 J. Barg rave Pope Alex. ^7/(2867) 
95 He was a destituted young lad, out of all conversation. 

Destitutely, adv. [f. Destitute a. + -ly 2.] 
In a destitute condition. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 1 Tint. v. fR.\ She beyng 
destitutely leftewithoute comforte of husbande, of children. . 
of all the worldes solace. 

Destituteness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or condition of being destitute. 

1657 Gaule Sapient. Justif. 70 The destituteness and 
desperateness of the Disease. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 

II. vi. (1713) 107 The weakness and destituteness of the 
Infant. 18x8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 19 Its utter destituteness 
of all warrant from Scripture. 1835 Greswell Parables 1 1 . 
293 The child, in the literal sense of the word, is the emblem 
of weakness, destituteness, ignorance, imperfection. 

Destitution (destititt’jbn). [a. F. destitution 
(1316 in Godef. Suppl .), ad. L. destitution- cm for- 
saking, abandoning, n. of action from destitute 
(see above) ; in Romanic usually a noun of con- 
dition.] 

1 1 . The action of deserting or forsaking. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Destitution , a leaving or for- 
saking. 1678 Phillips, Destitution, an utter forsaking or 
deserting. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Destitution , a leaving, or 
forsaking, an utter abandoning; also, a being left, forsaken, 
etc. 

2 . Deprivation of office ; discharge ; dismissal. 

xSSJ Act 1-2 Phil, fy M. c. 8 § 33 The Institutions and 

Destitutions of and in Benefices and Promotions Ecclesi- 
astical. # 1644 H. Leslie Blessing 0/ Judah 27 In Law, 
Institution and Destitution belong both to one. 1683 Fitz- 
william in Laiiy Russell's Lett. vii. 11773) 8 Want of leisure 
occasioned by the destitution of a Curate by illness. 1864 
Trench Parables 408 The man r .the unjust steward] not so 
much as attempting a defence, his destitution [ed. 1886 
dismissal] follows. 

3 . a. The condition of being abandoned or left 
helpless, of being deprived or bereft (of anything), 
b. The condition of wanting or being lacking {of 
or ■f in anything) ; want. 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew’s 59 A certeyne woman. . 
was smyte with a Palsy . . And yn that destitucyoun of her 
lymmys duryd nat a litill tyme. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. 
x. (16x1) 25 Destitution in these [food and clothing] is such 
an impediment. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 12 Theire 
destitucion of zeale to Gods glorie. 1684 Fitzwilliam in 
Lady Russell's Lett. xii. (1773) 19 The destitution of his 
real self, will . . cause a stronger sense of your loss. 1727 
Bailey vol. II [see 1]. 1768 Sterne Lett. xci.(R.), Thy 

mother and thyself at a distance from me.. what can com- 
pensate for such a destitution? 1790-18x0 Combe Devil on 
Two Sticks p 1817) IV. 242 A destitution of all principle, 
honour, sentiment, and feeling. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 • Is. 
(1846) I. vii, 336 This, .does not necessarily imply any desti- 
tution of just moral perceptions. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
NV.J1856) ji6 That .. destitution of points of comparison, 
which make[s] the pyramids so deceptive. 

4 . spec. The condition of being destitute of re- 
sources ; want of the necessaries of life. 

a 1600 Hooker 0 .), They, .are not left in so great destitu- 
tion, that justly any man should think the ordinary means 
of eternal life taken from them. _ 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
xxv. 17 Paraphr. 142 My anxieties and destitutions daily 
increase. 177s Ash, Destitution , want, poverty. 1849 


Cobden Speeches 33 Left in a state of destitution. . 1863 
Mary Howitt F. Bremers Greece II. xiv. 108 The Christian 
inhabitants of Thessaly would be reduced to destitution. 
1872 Yeats Grotvth Comm. 62 He put an end to his life as 
the only means of escaping destitution. 

Destonie, -nye, obs. forms of Destiny. 
Destorb, destourb, obs. forms of Distune. 

II Destour, dastnr (destu.u). Also 7 dis- 
tore(e, distoore, destoor, dustoor. [Pcrs.^j^jO 
dastiir, prime minister, vizier Pahlavi 
dastobdr, prime minister, councillor of state, high 
priest oftheParsees.] A chief priest of the Parsecs. 

1630 Lord Banians L Persccs viii. (Yule), Their Distoree 
or high priest. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 55 The 
Distoore or Pope, .has thirteen [precepts]. 1606 Ov/ngton 
Voy. Surat 376 (Yule) The highest Priest of the Persies is 
called Destoor, their ordinary Priests Daroos or H urhoods. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. (1836) VIII. 8x If the destour be 
satisfied, your soul will escape hell. 1777 J. Richardson 
Dissert. East. Nations 10 The wretched rhymes of a modern 
Parsi Destour. 1809 M. Graham Jrnl. (1812) (Yule), The 
Dustoor is the chief priest of his sect in Bombay. *862 M. 
Haug Ess. Sacr. Lang. Parsecs 52 The Dustoors, as the 
spiritual guides of the Parsee community, should take a 
chief part in it. 1878 — Relig. of Parsees (ed. 2) ij He 
bribed one of the most learned Dasturs,. Dastur Darab, at 
Surat to procure him manuscripts and to instruct him in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages. 

Destourn, obs. form of Disturn v. 

Destrain, -ayn, -ein, etc., obs. if. Distrain v % 
Destraught, obs. f. Distraught pa. ppie ., dis- 
tracted. 

+ Destray*t. Obs. Also -te, -tte. [a. OF. 
desired {-ait, -oil), mod.F. dHroit 1 a strait, a 
narrow place or passage, a defile, a confined place * 
late pop. L. district-um, from districtus tight, 
strict, severe, pa. pple. of distringHre to Distrain ; 
cf. District.] A narrow pass or defile. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey clxv. 244 The day after passed they 
by a moche sharp & aspre way, 8: after descended by a 
destrayt in to a playne. CX500 Melusinc I vii. 336 On the 
mornehe passed the destrnytte & mounted the mountaynes. 
tDeStr e-che, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. irreg. f. 
Df.- pref. + Stretch v. : perh. after stray , destroy, 
strain, destrain, etc] intr. To stretch out, extend. 

c 1475 Hcnu wyse man taught Sane 30 in Q. Elis. A cad. 53 
Als ferre as mesure wyll destreche. 

De'strer, de'strier (de-stmt, -iar, destri»u). 
arch. Also 4-5 destrere, 5 deintrere, dextrer(e, 
(9 dexter, 9 dextrier, dcstriOre). [ME. destrer, 
a. AF. destrere OF. destrier = Pr. destrier. It. de- 
striere, -era:— late L. dextrdri-us, in full equus 
dextrdrius, f. dextra right hand : so called from 
being led by the squire with his right hand.] 

A war-horse, a charger. 

a. in contemporary use. 

ci 300 K. Alis. 801 The Knighttes hunteth after dere, On 
fote and on destrere. Ibid. 4924 The quene may Iede Twenty 
thousande maidens upon destrers. c 13x4 Guy Warm. (A) 
2356 Sir Gii him smot to Gaier, And feld him doun of his 
destrer. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrort. (18x0) 124 To ded pan gon 
he falle doun of his destrere. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 
202 By hym baiteth his dextrer [v.r. destrer, dester, deistrere, 
dextrere]. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xiiL 87 Faste preking vp- 
pon a destrere. c 1477 Caxton Jason 9 b, Two right fayr 
and excellent destriers or horses, c z$oo Melusine xix. 82 
Then descended Raymondin fro the destrer. 

8. historical or archaistic . (Chiefly in Fr. spelling.) 
X720 Stryfe Stout's Surv. (1754) 1 . 11. ii. 354/1 So far into 
the Thames, as a horseman at low water, riding upon his 
Destrier into the river could dart his lance from him. 2803 
S. Pegce Anccd. Eng. Lang. 287 Dexters seem to have 
been what we should call Chargers. 2820 Scorr Ivanhoe 
xl. Some palfrey whose pace may be softer than that of my 
destrier. 1845 T. B. Shaw in Blackw. Mag. LVIII. 146 
The Prince pricks along on his faithful destrere. 2845). 
Saunders Piet. Eng. Life, Chaucer 76 The war horses 
were led by the squires, who always keeping them in their 
right hand, they were called dextriers. 2858 Morris Sir 
Galahad Ppems 51 Needs must roll The proudest destrier 
sometimes in the dust. 2869 Freeman Norm. Cona. (1876) 

III. xii. 275 The knight on his destrier. 2894 A. Lang in 
Lougm. Mag. June 214 The Maiden called for her great 
destrier. But he lashed like a fiend when the Maid drew near. 

Destreyn(e, obs. forms of Distrain. 
Destribute, obs. var. of Distribute v. 
t Destruction. Obs. rare - °. [app. f. De- 1 . 1 
+ L. slriciio binding, Striction.] 

B z7 Bailey vol. II, Restriction, a binding. 

estrie*, obs. form of Destroy v. 
fDestri-gment. Obs. rare- ». [f. L. destrin- 

gere to strip off, strigmentum that which is scraped 
or scratched off.] 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Destrigment , that which is scraped 
or pulled of any thing. 

tDestri'tion. Obs. rare. [?a. OF .destruision 
destruction, f. destruire to Destroy (cf. destrie ).] 
Ravaging, ruin. 

*4. . Childeof Bristowe 328 in HazJ. E. P. P. I. 123 Where 
his fader dud destririon to man or womman in any toun. .he 
shal make aseth therfore, and his good ayen restore. 
Destroer, obs. form of Destroyer. 
t Destroirble, v. Obs. [a. OF. deslroubler , 

1 detroubler (Godef.), f. des-, L. dis- + troubler to 
| Trouble. Cf. Disturble.] trans. To trouble ; to 
I make it troublesome for. 


<21450 Knt. de la Tour (2868) 43 Ye haue destroubled tht 
parisshenes to here masse. 2474 Caxton Chesse 94 Auan'ce 
destroublcth fayth. 

De stroy (cl fstroi ■),*>. Forms: 3-4 destrui-e(n, 
3-5 -struy-o(n, -stru-e(n, (•stru, -striu), 4-5 
-stry(e, 4-6 -stroyo, (5 -strode, 6 -strowe), 6-7 
-stroie, 5- destroy; also 4disstrio,dy88trye J 4-5 
distruy(e, -fcruie, -truyje, -tro3e, -fcrou, 4-6 dis- 
troy(e, 4-7 distroie, 5 distrie, distroi,5-6 dys- 
troy(e, dis-, dystrow(e, -true, distrye. [ME. 
destruy-en, etc., a. OF. destrui-re (mod.F. dilruire 
= Pr. and Sp. deslruir, It. dislruggcre) -late pop. 
L. * des tr tiger e, ppl. stem des l rue i for cl. L. des- 
irucre, f. De-.I. 6 + slruere to pile up, construct] 
1 . Irans. To pull down or undo (that which has 
been built) ; to demolish, raze to the ground. 

X2Q7 R. Glouc. (1724) 242 Edwyne. .destrude wyde about 
.. Alle ys stedes, ver and ner, and to grounde caste. 
a 1300 Fall Cf Passion 85 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 He wolde 
destru temple an chirche. a 2300 Cursor M. 22348 (CotL) 
Bath destrui J>an\tun and tur. c 2380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. 
Wks. I. 25 pi wallis al distried.^ c 2400 Maundev.iRoxDy. 
25 pare was. .a faire citee of Cristen men, but Sarzeneshase 
destruyd it. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxxvii. 157 The 
cite of rome shulde haue be dystroyed. 2513 Bradshaw 
St. IVerburge ir. 6g 4 This kyng entended by mortal! enuy 
The cite of Chestre to spoyle and distrye. 1526-34 Tindall 
John ii. 19 lesus answered and sayd vnto them, destroys 
this temple, and in thre dayes I will reare it vp agape, 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromena 78 To undergoe the 
brunt of destroying Epicamido’s whole campe. 1760-71 
tr. Juan $ Ulloa’s Foy. (ed. 3) II. 82 Another earthquake 
happened, by which several houses were destroyed. 1834 
L. Ritchie IVand. by Seme 237 The English destroyed 
[the monastery] and half a century afterwards rebuilt it. 

b. Said of the action of water in dissolving and 
demolishing or washing away. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vii. 317 For the nature of violent 
streames. .[is to] destroy all that they debord upon. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 67 Like a Torrent, which 
carries away, and destroies all. 1760-72 tr. Juan $ Vllodt 
Voy. (ed. 3) I. 201 The rain utterly destroys all the trenches. 
1835 Cruise Digest (ed. 4) I. III. ii. § 24 K the banks of a 
river are destroyed by a sudden flood it is not waste, 

+ 2 . To lay waste, ravage, make desolate. Obs. 

a 1225 A tier. R. 388 A lefdi. .mid hireuoan biset al abuien, 
and hire lond al destrued. ^ c 1320 Sir Bettes 2442 And al 
pe contre, saun doute, pai distruede hit al aboute. Cli f 
Promp. Parv. 220 Destroyyn a cuntre (or feeldis P.), de- 
populor , depredo , devasto. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 202/1 
That same tyme attila destroyed Italye. 2584 Powell 
Lloyds Cambria 11 Destroied the province of Chester, xfiit 
Bible Ezek. xxx. 11 The terrible of the nations shall be 
brought to destroy the land. 

^ b. To ruin (men), to undo in worldly estate 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 376 He destrude pat pouere vole, 
& nom of hem hys preye. 1621 Bolton S/at. Ini. 9 
(an. 25 Hen. VI) The Irish enemies, .destroy the common 
people by lodging upon them in the nights. 

3 . To undo , break into useless pieces, or reduce 
into a useless form, consume, or dissolve (any 
material structure or object). (Now the leading 
sense.) 

c 1324 Guy IVarw. (A.) 1120 Mi bodi destrud and leyd on 
here. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. eo An vnprudent man scnai 
distrie it. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. r. 2x2 For meny manny 5 
malt we mys wolde distrye. 1700 S. L. tr. Erykcs ycy< 
E. India 245 That day we destroy’d about 1100 101 tnei 
Skiffs, little and great, cx 790 Willock Voy. i 54 
ing and destroying whatever they can lay hands on. x 79 ® 
H. Skrine Two Tours Wales 155 A fire, by which mos 
of the old houses were destroyed. 2828 Ambixr \Kffo 
(ed. 2) I. 247 A deed which was charged in his bill to 
been destroyed and lost by Roger. 1884 Gustafson rou . 
Death ii. (ed. 3) 25 All the ancient Egyptian works 
alchemy, .were ruthlessly destroyed by the Roman Lmp« 
Diocletian. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEncid v. 700 The vessel 
Troy, .are saved from flames that destroy. _ 

b. To render useless, to injure or spoil utterly. 

2542 Boorde Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 God may sende ^ 
good mcate, but the deuyll may sende an euyll . c ° V 
dystrue it. 1555 Eden Decades 215 Locustes wkicn 
strowe the field es of come. 2697DRYDEN V ir S-R e0 , rS u Jt I 
468 With Blites destroy my Corn. X774G0LDSM. * 

(1776) VII. 8 Shells assume every colour but blue ; and * 
sea -water, .would be apt to destroy. 1806 J. Forbes • 
France II. 60 The long drought and extreme heat ha 
stroyed their vegetables. . . , 

4 . To put out of existence (living beings), 
deprive of life ; to slay, kill. # 

(Now chiefly said of war, pestilence, intemperance, 
which destroy multitudes, also of the destruction oi no 
animals, and of suicide (self-destruction)) f i/c 

a i%oo Cursor M. 22133 (Cott.) First he sal do alle destru l • 

Edin. destriu, Gdtt. distrou] pat halud was of ur I au£ * a , n 
a 1325 Prose Psalter 5 per-for shal God destruen.P 
ende. a 2340 Hampoi.e Psalter ix. 40 When anteenst 
troid all goed sail regne. ^2385 Chaucer L. G. W. i 3 Ib , 
These lordis. . Wele me distroyen only for 5oure . ”, c 
Warkw. Chron. 20 The Bastarde .. hade purW>sed ton 
distruyt Kynge Edwarde. 153S Coverdale Bel fr 
I shal destroye this dragon without swearde or stan. ^ 
in Laneham's Lett. (Pref. 2871) 230 Haue you® J700 
any contagius dry-nke to dystrowe >T»u r , chy* 0 *. 

S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 291 Rat-Catchers . • 
the Rats and Alice as much as any Cats woul • 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 36B Of whoseacsi ^ 


ing himself I have made mention. 1726 Adv. C 
Boyle 232 , 1 was . . going to destroy myself .-1° ™ delo? e 
of my Despair. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. iffS 2 ~ j 
in Friezeland covered the whole coasts, and * f/ist. 
greatest part of the inhabitants. 2839 T. Beal ^ 
SPerm Whale 260 Those young bulls . . a rc P cr p 
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most difficult to destroy. 1887 Bowes Virg. JEncid in. 1 
It had pleased the Immortals . . to destroy Priam's innocent 
people. 

5 . To bring to nought, put an end to ; to do away 
with, annihilate (any institution, condition, state, 
quality, or thing immaterial). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25239 (Cott.) Destru [v. it. destruy, 
destroy] bou lauerd 1 wit pouste bin ]>e mightes o j»is wiber- 
win. 1240 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4453 pan sal he destroye 
cristen lawe. 1382 Wycuf Prov. xxi, 22 [They] destro3ide 
[1388 distriede] the strengthe of the trost of it. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 13240 All hir note of Nigromansy naitly distroyet. 
*535 Coverdale Job xiv. 18 So destroyest thou the hope of 
man. 1612 Webster Dutchesse of Malfi iv. ii, So pity 
would destroy pity. 17x4 Mrs. Centlivre Wonder xv. 1, 
One tender word destroys a lover's rage. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 193 T 9 Every other enjoyment malice may 
destroy. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 17 To wait .. 
would destroy the little chance sve appeared to have. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn) I. 143 Silence is a 
solvent that destroys personality. 1893 Laiu Times XCIV. 
603/2 He.. had been heard to express a determination to 
destroy his life. 

f b. Math. To cancel, eliminate, cause to disap- 
pear. Ohs. 

1706 W. JoxEsSyu. Palmar. Matheseos 130 After the same 
manner any other Term in this . . Equation may be destroyed. 
x 763 W. Emerson Met It. Increments 123, 2 series, where all 
the terms destroy one another except the first. 

c. Law. To nullify, invalidate, do away with. 

1818 Cruise Digest (e d. 2) II. 353 A person who has only 
a trust estate, cannot. .destroy a contingent remainder ex- 
pectant on his estate. Ibid. V, 217 A power collateral to 
the land.. cannot be barred or destroyed by a fine levied 
[etc.]. 1892 Goodeve Pers. Property (ed. 2) 361 The statutes 
above cited do not destroy the right. 

6. To counteract or neutralize the effect of; to 
render of no avail. 

1729 Butler . Stmt. Wks. 1874 II. no These contrary 
passions, .do not necessarily destroy each other. 1759 W. 
Hillary Diseases Barbados 181 If they are of opposite and 
contrary Natures, they must at best only destroy each 
other. 1760-72 tr. Juan <5- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 61 The 
medicine has destroyed the malignity of the poison, i860 
Tyndall Glac. n» vi. 253 A red glass . . is red because . , it 
destroys the shorter waves which produce the other colours. 

1 7 . To destroy into or to (reproducing perdere in , 
gekennarte of Vulgate) : to consign or give over to 
perdition in. Ohs. 

c 1380 .Wyclif Wks. fi88o) 265 It is grett meruaile J>at god 
..distroieb not alle bis cursed peple to helle. 1526-34 
Tindale Matt. x. 28 Which is able to destroye both soule 
and body into hell. [So Coverd., Cranm., Rhemish ; Wyclif 
lese in to; Geneva & t6xt in.] 

Hence Destroyed (dtetroi-d) ppl. a., despoiled ; 
ravaged; slain; ruined; reduced to a useless 
condition. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan>. 123 Destroyyde, dcstructus , dissipa- 
tus. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 76 Being a Lady of 
faithfull memory to her destroyed husband. 1640 (title), 
England’s Petition to their King ; an Humble Petition of 
the distressed and almost destroyed subjects of England. 
1801 G. S. Faber Horae Mos. (1818) I. 82 The destroyed 
book of the Sibyl. 1821 Shelley Hellas 494 One cry from 
the destroy’d and the destroyer Rose. 

+ Destroy, sb. Oh. rare - In 7 distroie. 

[f. Destboy v.j Destruction. 

x6x6 Lane Cont. Sqr.’s T. ix. 476 The sweete boy, wail- 
ingc most rufullie his frendes distroie. 

Destroyable (d/stroi'ab’l), a. [f. Destroy v . 

+ -able.] Capable of being destroyed. 

1552 Huloet, Destroyable, or able to be destroyed, de- 
structilis. 1654 Fuller Two Scrm. Foundations of 
Religion destroyed (so farre-forlh as the}- are destroyable). 
1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 1. H. § \x. 70 The Accidents 
themselves, .are all makeable and destroyable. 1851 Rus- 
kin Mod. Paint. II. hi. l iv. §9 Destroyable only by the 
same, .process of association by which it was created. 

Destroyer (dfstroi'ai). Also 4-5 destrier, 
distriere, 5 distruyere, destroer. [f. Destroy 
v. 4 -Ett ; prob. orig. a. OB', destruicre , -cor, - eour , 
f. destrui-re to Destroy.] A person or thing that 
destroys. 

1382 ^Vyclif Rev. ix. n Appolion, and by Latyn hatiynge 
the name Destrier [1388 a distriere]. 3398 Tkevisa Barth. 
P e T- R. n. x\x. (14951 45 Also the fende hyghte Appolyon 
m Grevve, A destroyer, c 1410 Hymn Virg. v. in Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry x, Heyl distruyere of everi strisse. 
1483 Cri/A. Angl . 98/ 1 A Destroer, vbi a waster, c 1530 
Pol. Ret. Sf L . Poems (1866) 30 Covetyse is distroyer of 
hym selfe. *535 Coverdale i Citron . xxi. 15 The Lorde 
. . savde vnto the angell y> destroyer : It is ynough, holde 
now thy handc, 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 65 They are 
. .great Destroyers of Barbels, and other Kind of Fish. 1667 
Milton P . L. xi. 697 Great Conquerors. .Destroyers right- 
lier call’d and Plagues of men. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 
x. 54 Were it a crime if thy more mighty force Destroy'd 
the fell destroyer? 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 102 A neutralizer 
or destroyer of contagion. 1894 Daily Hews 11 June 6/5 
The torpedo-boat destroyer built by the same firm last year 
for the Admiralty.. This type of boiler .. is being put into 
most of the * destroyers ’ which arei being built for the 
Government. I 

+ Destroy*eress. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + -ess.] ! 
A female destroyer. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Be lime's Rem. Wks., Catal. Extant 
Works No. 4 The Turba or Destroyeres^e of the Image. 
Destroying (d/strorig), M. sb. [f. Destroy 
v. + -r.YG l.j Tfie action of (lie verb Destroy ; De- 
struction : now chiefly gerundial. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 2888 Never siththe that destroying N’as in 
Thebes wonying. <-1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 322 To telle 


hasty destriyng of hem. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 69 .ForeoJj if he 
lay doun b e suerd . . he opuni{> j> e distroyingis. 1659 
B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 138 They, .consented to the 
destroying down of the fair Gardens about the Town, to 
begin the Fortifications. 3667 Milton P. L. ix. 129 For 
oneiy in destroying I find ease To my relentless thoughts. 
1805 Ld._ Colungwood in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 271, 

I determined no longer to delay the destroying them. 

Destroying-, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f- -ing 2 ] 
That destroys, destructive. 

1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxi. 8 The destroyenge staff of my 
sonne, sha! bringe downe all wodde. 1728 R. Morris Ess. 
Anc. Archil . 21 Novelty and Singleness were as destroying 
. .to Art, as. .Barbarism. 1781 Gibbon Decl. E. II. 92 To 
oppose the inroad of this destroying host. 1814 South f.y 
Roderick xxv, Replete with power he is, and terrible, Like 
some destroying Angel ! 1894 Ld. Wolseley Life of 

Marlborough II. xci. 437 Soul-and-body-destroying de- 
bauchery. 

Destroyingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] As 
a destroyer, destructively. 

1823 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i.78i Tho’ Ruin now Love's 
shadow be, Following him destroyingly. 1869 Daily News 
23 Jan., Dire forms of disease which occasionally sweep 
destroyingly over our towns. 

f Destru *ct, V. Obs. rare ~ 1 . [f. L. destruct- 
ppl. stem of destruere to Destroy : cf. construct .] 
*= Destroy. 

a 1638 Mede Parafhr. 2 Pel. iii. (1642) 12 Either wholly 
destructed, or marvellously corrupted from that they were 
before. [.£0 ed. 2; ed. 3 (1653) destroyed.] 

DestrU'ctant, sb. rare . [irreg. f. L. deslruct- 
(see prec.) + -ant.] A destroyer, a destroying agent. 

1889 T. D. Talmage in The Voice (N. Y.) 25 July, There 
is such a thing as pretending to be en rapport with others, 
when we are their dire destructants. 

t Destrirctful, a. [f. L. distract- (see prec.) 

• + -FUL.] = Destructive. 

3659 Sprat Plague of Athens (1667) 2 We fear A dangerous 
and destructful War. Ibid. 10 The circulation from the 
heart. Was most destructful now. 

Destructibi'lity. [f. next : see -ityJ The 
quality of being destructible ; capability of being 
destroyed. 

1730-6 IiMLEV(foUo\ Destmctibility , a capablenessof being 
destroyed. 1805 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 309 The 
varieties of tannin do not accord in the degree of destructi- 
bility. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Gcol.237 The greater destructi- 
bility of the absent tribes by long immersion in water. 

Destructible (d/stm-ktib’l), a. [ad. L. de- 
stine tibi Us, f. destr net- ppl. stem of destru Ire to 
Destroy : see -ble.] Capable of being destroyed ; 
liable to be destroyed. 

*755 Johnson, Destructible liable to destruction. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 667 Simple substances, not con- 
sisting of parts, nor destructible by all the powers of 
nature. 1783 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXIII 412 Wood, 
or charcoal, is even perfectly destructible, that is, resolvable 
into inflammable air. 1871 Tyndall Pragnt. Sc. (1879] I. 
xx. 483 Forces are convertible but not destructible. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 107 Destructible things, like eggs, 
skins, etc., are always rising or falling in value. 

Hence Destnrctibleness, destrnctibility. 

3846 in Worcester. 

+ DestrU'Ctify, v. rare. [f. L. destntcl-us de- 
stroyed 4- -FY.] trails. To reduce to destruction. 

1841 Fraseds Mag. XXIV. 289 Enough to contaminate, 
poison, degrade, and destructify the whole race. 

f Destru'Ctile, a. rare — [ad. L. destructilis , ; 
f. desii'ttct- ppl. stem : see -ile.] ^ Destructible. 1 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Destructile , that which may be : 
destroy’d. 

Destruction (d&triFkJan). Also 4-5 de- 
struccioun, (5 -uxion,-tyoun ; 4-6 dis-, 5 dys-. 
[a. OF. destnictiun (12th c.), -cion, -tion (mod.! 7 . 
dl-) = Pr. desti'uccio, Sp. deslruccioit, It. distnizione , 
ad. L. destruclidn-em, n. of action from destruLrc 
to Destroy.] The action of destroying; the fact 
or condition of being destroyed : the opposite of 
construction. 

1 . The action of demolishing a building or struc- 
ture of any kind, of puffing to pieces, reducing to 
fragments, undoing, wasting, rendering useless, 
putting an end to, or doing away with anything 
material or immaterial ; demolition. 

3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4049 Aftir ]>e destruccion sal be 
Of he empyre of Rome, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 
138 In destruccioun of mawmetrye And in encresse of Cristes 
lawe deere, They ben acordid. c 1400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) 
xvi. 74 He asked destruccioun and he vndoyng of his 
order. 1481 Caxton Myrr. Itt. xi. 158 That after the first 
destruxion of the world ther shold be other peple. 1520 
Caxton's Chron. Eng. lit. 10/2 He prophecyed the dys- 
trucyon of Jerusalem. 1553 Eden Treat. Nerve hid. (Arb.) 

13 viarg.. The destruction of the citie of Aden. 1604 
Sha us. Oth. 1. iii. 177 If she confesse that she was halfe 
the wooer, Destruction on my head, if my bad blame Light 
on the man. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxvii. 233 There 
should be no more an universal! destruction of the world by 
Water. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 1- 28 There is 
no presumption . . that the dissolution of the body is the de- I 
struction of our present reflecting powers. 1813T. Forster I 
Atmosph. Phenorn. (1815) 3 Theory of the formation and j 
destruction of clouds. 1875 Hamertok Intell. Life 1. iv. 24 j 
The work of repairing so great a destruction of muscle. . 

b. The action of ravaging or laying waste; j 
havoc, ruin. Obs. (as distinct from the main sense.) j 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)202 Destruction he makes > 
of rentes and feez. <-1400 Ywaine <5- Gaw. 416 He., said, j 


i had, ogayne resowne, Done him grete destrucciowne. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxxxiv. 114 He did grete destruction 
to holy chirche. c 1500 Lancelot 1283 Of his realme the opin 
distruccioune. 

C. The action of putting to death, slaughter; 
now chiefly said of multitudes of men or animals, 
and of noxious creatures. 


1526 Pilgr. Per/. fW, de W. 1531) 4 The deslruccyon of 
Pharoo_ & all his boost. 1791 Mrs. Radcuffc Rom. 
Forest ix, I looked round for tne instrument of destruction. 
1837 Dickens Piclcw. ii, Snodgrass bore under his [cloakj 
the instruments of destruction. Mod. Rewards for the 
destruction of beasts of prey, 
d. personified. 

1535 Coverdale Job xxviii. 20 Destruccion [Wyclif per- 
dicioun] & death saie, \ve haue herde tell of her with oure 
eares. *595 Shaks. John v. vii. 77 To push destruction and 
perpetual! shame, Out of the weake door of our fainting 
Land. 1810 Scott Lady of L. tit. xi, Quench thou his 
light. Destruction dark ! 

2 . The fact, condition, or state of being destroyed ; 
ruin. 


c 13*4 Guy Warw. (A.) 6077 Wende we wille to he douk 
Otoun, And bring him to destruccioun. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 204 To put hym to destructione. <21450 Knt. 
de la Tour (1868) 6 She thanked God humbly that had 
kepte her from shame and distruccion. 1535 Coverdale 
Prov. x. 14 Y a mouth of y* foolish is nye destruccion. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 137 All this mighty Host In horrible 
destruction laid thus low. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I, 91 
When the Prince heard their words, he felt assured of de- 
struction. 

3 . A canse or means of destruction. 

1526 Dr. Macnus Lett, to Jas. V., 13 Feb. The Arme- 
strongges..had avaunted thaymselves to be the destruction 
of twoe & fifty parisshe churches. 1548 Hall Citron .^ 99 b. 
Not forseyng before, that this preferment should be his de- 
struccion. x6ii Bible Prov. x. 15 The destruction of the 
poore is their pouertie. 1798 Canning, etc. Loves of Tri- 
angles in Anti- Jacobin 7 May (1852) 126 Watch the bright 
destruction as it flies. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines 
4- Pol. iv. 58 The deplorable mistake which was likely to 
prove the destruction of the whole family. 

+ 4 . pi. = Ruins. Obs. rare. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's ^ Voy. 1. xxi. 26 b, 
Neere that are the destructions of a high tower, which in 
times past was.. the great temple. 


f Uestru'ctionable, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE in active sense.] Addicted to destruc- 
tion, destructive. 

c 3575 tr. H. Nicholas' First Exhort . (1656) 228 Possest 
of the seven horriblest and destructionablest devils. 1660 
H. More Mystery / Godliness 269 Intimating that the 
rest of the Vices are Devils also, but not so destructionable. 
t Destrn-ctioner. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-EJtJ.] One that causes destruction or ruin ; a de- 
stroyer. 1 

1621 Bolton Slat. Irel. 10 (an. 25 Hen. VI) Destruc- 
tioners of the King our Souveraigne Lords liege people. 

Destructionist (d/strn k/anist). [f. as prec. 

+ -1ST.] 

1 . An advocate or partisan of a policy of destruc- 
tion, esp. that of an existing political system or 
constitution. (Chiefly dyslogistic.) 

3841 Blackw. Mag. L. 407 The intestine warfare between 
the Destructionist and the Conservative. 1845 T. W. Coit 
Puritanism 64 Church-breakers : ecclesiastical destruction- 
's of the straitest sect. 1888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold 
II. xix. 107 A regular out-and-out Fire-eater, Iconoclast, 
Destructionist. 

2 . Theol. One who believes in the final destruc- 
tion or annihilation of the wicked ; an annihila- 
tionist. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Letters II. 28 Universalists, 
Calvanists, Materialists, Destructionists, Brownists [etc.].^ 

Destructive (d/strn*ktiv), a. and sb. [a. OF. 
destructif, -ive (1372 in Hatzf.) ; = Pr. dcslructiu, 
Sp. destructive, It. distrutlivo , ad. L. destructlv-us, 
f. destruct- ppl. stem of destru if re to Destroy : see 
-IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of destroying ; tend- 
ing to destroy, pnt an end to, or completely spoil; 
pernicious, deadly, annrhilattVe. Coast, la, cf. 

1490 Caxton F.neydos vi. 22 In atl destructyue of thej'r 
personis, honoures, goodes and chyuaunches. 1555 c.dhn 
Decades 265 One of these two . . sliulde be destructive to 
lyuynge creatures. 1647 Clarendon Hist. A eb. 7 

Unpolitic, and even destructiseto the services intended- 5 

Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiv. 61 A man is forbidden to do, tnat. 
which is destructive of his lift 165* ^ A /Lu t* de- 
3x8 The Apostle’s sence is not the same with 
structive to it). 1712 Stfele Spect.ho. 466 T 7 
itself destructive of Pleasure. * 75 * . u' a f Tyler 

363 r 2 Destructive to happing*. 4 V Wn- 

1, These destructive tyrants Shall Yx /J te R „ c . 

geance. 1856 Emerson 0 rait \ i: tcr ary success are 
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to constructive. Tt.c't»a dhtinct flr-.t. cf 

1834 Oxf. liner. Mag.. L jgit-44 J'vi’rsoN Esr., 

consen-ativeanddcslrocto P» . rf[ (rjr ArT-ericaT. 

Politics tVks. (Bohn) I. ,& 5 i F. Hall in 

radicalism is dnstructi c A f Kr fa much dcstrectK c 

r v r? m M to'have link of instantly helpful truth to sutu 
criticism, to nase 1 swcpt a »ay. *S55 

}?MA«n?N ^vEss. I. 35 His position, therefore, is simply 
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destructive. 1878 Mosley Crit. Misc.Se r. 1. Carlyle 158 
Most of us would probably find the importance of this 
epoch in its destructive contribution. 

c. Chem. Destructive distillation : see quots. 

1831 T. P. Jo.vrs Co/tvers. Chem. XAviii. s8z When organ- 
ized substances are decomposed at a red heat in close vessels, 
the process is called destructive distillation. 18^4 Ronalds 
& Richardson Client. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 284 Distillation may 
involve the decomposition of the substance heated, and_ the 
condensation of the products of decomposition, when it is 
termed destructive distillation. ^ _ 

d. Logic . Applied to conjunctive (or, as they 
are sometimes called, conditional) syllogisms and 
dilemmas, in which the conclusion negatives a 
hypothesis in one of the premisses. 

Thus : If A is B. C is D ; C is not D, A is not B. If A 
is B, C is D, and if E is F, G is H ; but either C is not D or 
G is not H, .\ either A is not B, or E is not F. 

1827 Whately Logic 11, iv. § 7 (L.) In a destructive sorites, 
you go back from the denial of the_ last consequent to the 
denial of the first antecedent : * G is not H ; therefore A is 
not B.’ 

B. sb. 

1. A destructive agent, instrument, or force; 
a destructive proposition or syllogism. 

1640 E. DACREStr. llachiavelli’s Prince Ep. Ded., Poysons 
.. as destructives of Nature .. are utterly to be abhord. 
1644 hr. Maxwell Prcrog. Chr. Kings Ded. 3 It hath been 
a preparatorie destructive to Royaltie. 2646 Kurd. Is such. 
in Phenix (1708) II. 299 Their confession of Faith . .is more 
in Negatives and Destructives, than Affirmatives and Posi- 
tives. 1674 Penn Just Rebuke 9 Giving, for Antidotes, De- 
structives to the Souls of Men. 2827 Whateley Logic 
11. iv. (1836) 1x8 Which is evidently a simple^ Destructive. 
1856 Chamb. Jrnl. VI. 56 The grand destructives of nature 
are the winds and the waves. 

2. A person whose theory or practice tends to 
overthrow existing institutions or systems. (Chiefly 
dyslogistic.) 

2832 Examiner 786/1 The Radicals (or Destructives, as you 
are pleased to describe them). 1872 Mobley Voltaire I18B6) 

4 To the critic of the schools, ever ready with compendious 
label, he is the revolutionary destructive. 

Destruxtively, a. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i n a 
destructive manner. 

t 65 i Grand Debate 222 Which lookt upon our hopes_ of 
Reformation, almost as destructively as the Papists Doctrine 
of Infallibility doth. 1665 Manley Grotius * Loio C. IVarres 
255 The French Wars raged destructively, both at Sea and 
Land, a 17x4 M Henry IVks (1835) I. 37 Nothing really 
and destructively evil. Mod. Fluoric acid acts destructively 
upon glass. 

Destrirctiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being destructive ; tendency to 
destroy. 

2647 Saltmaksh Spark. Glory { 1847) 195. Far from bearing 
witness to any destructiveness or persecution of them. 1738 
Warburton Diy. Lcgat. I. 35 The Destructiveness of , 
Atheism to Society. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vm. 179 
A weapon for its sure destructiveness Abominated once. 
1869 Echo 30 Oct., An epidemic fever unparalleled for de- 
structiveness. 1875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 335 
The . . rashness, or rather self • destructiveness of the 
charge. 

b. Phrenol . The name of a faculty or propensity 
having a bump or * organ’ allotted to it. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 235 To the Order of Feelings . . 
belong the following species .. 6. Destructiveness. 1828 
Combe Constit. Man ii. § 5 Destructiveness serves also to 
give weight to indignation, a 1875 Kingsley in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 568 These same organs of destructiveness and 
combativeness. 

DestrU'ctleSS, a. rare. [f. L. desirucU ppl. 
stem (see above) 4 -less.] Indestructible. 

2845 T. B. Shaw in Blackw. Mag. LVIII. 32 The bond., 
is fair and true ! Destructless as the soul, and as eternal. 

Destructor (dfstrxrktsiX [a. L. destructor 
destroyer, agent-noun from dcstruerc to Destroy. 
In F. destructcur (1420 in Hatzf.).] 

1. A destroyer ; one who destroys. 

a 2691 Boyle IVks. I. 527 (R.) Helmont does somewhere 
wittily call the fire the destructor and the artificial death of 
things. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Ktunal. 11. 1212 A 
decree ordered, .all destroyed [temples] to be rebuilt at the 
cost of the destructors. 

2. A furnace or crematory for the burning of 
refuse. Also attrib. 

_ 1881 Scribner } s Mag. XXII. 799 To dispose of the refuse 
in a quick and cleanly manner, a small cremator, or de- 
structor, has been introduced. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 
7 May 4/8 The abattoir will be ^ greater nuisance in Green- 
lane than the refuse destructor. 2891 Daily News 16 July 
4/4 Responsible for the working of the dust destructors. 
2892 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 2/ 1 One hundred tons are extracted 
per week and burned in a destructor furnace. 

t Destruxtory, a. and sb. Obs . [f. L. type 
*destnictdri-us i f. destructor : see prec. and -ory.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a destroyer ; = De- 
structive. 

16x4 Bp. Andrewes Serin, on Prov.xxiv, 21-23 IV. (1853) 
312 It is destructory, a destroying sin. 2627 H. Burton 
Baiting of Pope's Bull 13 So destructory of that most 
precious, and peerelesse ransome. 16.. Swinburne S/ ousa/s 
<i6S6) 228 Which impediment . . is not only prohibitory, but 
destructory. 

B. sb. = Destructive sb. 

<xx6zi S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 99 Subtilties of 
School -men, sentences and conceits of Postilers, rosaries, de- 
sir uc tones, Anthologies. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. 
Kings vui. 94 You have point blanke the contrary, a virtual) 
destructory of this imagined and conceited right. 
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Destru’cturalize, v. [De- II. i.] irons. To 
undo the structural character of; to disorganize. 
Hence Destructuralization. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kturwl. I. 494 A literal destruction (i. c. 
de-structuralizatton), an utter and final disorganization. 

Destrust.-turb, -turble, obs. ff. Distrust, etc. 
f Destuted, fa. pflc. Obs. rare, [peril, a cor- 
rupt form of destituted, f. L. destitucre, which had 
the sense ‘ to neglect, omit But the verb Desti- 
tute is not known till much later.] Omitted, left 
out. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 3199 This batail destuted is, In the French, 
wel y-wis, Therfor I have, hit to colour, _ Borowed of the 
Latyn autour Hotv hent the gentil hnyghris, 

Destyne, var. of Destiny ppl. a. Obs. 
Destyne, -nie, -ny, obs. ff. Destine, Destiny. 
Desubstantiate {df l s»bstu;'.nji ] z l t), v. [f. De- 
II. i + L. substantia Substance + -ate : after sub- 
stantiate.] trans. To deprive of substance. 

1884 Mrs. H. Ward tr. AmieVs Jrnl. ] 1B01) 255 The 
mind is not only unclothed but stripped of itself and so to 
speak de-substantiated. 

t Desu'bulate, v. Obs. rare [f. L. desubu- 
lare to bore in deeply, f. De- I. 3 + subula an awl.] 
1623 Cockeram, Desubulate , to pierce with a naie. 

Besnclation (drsiKd? i- Jan). Med. [ad. L. de- 
suddtion-em violent sweating, n. of action from 
desuddre to sweat greatly, f. De- 3 + siidare to 
sweat. So in inod.F. (Littre.).] 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1857 Duncmsoh Med. Lexicon 
289 Desudation means a profuse and inordinate sweating, 
a muck sweat. 

f Desu’datory . Obs. rare [f. L. type ^de- 
sudatorium , f. dcsfidare : see prec. and *om\] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Desudatory, an hot House or Bagnio. 
f 3Jesue*te, a. Obs. rare — [ad. L. desuet- us 
pa. pple. J see next.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Desuetc, out of use. 

Desuetude (de’swftiwd). [a. F. ddsuilude 
(1596 in Hatzf.), ad. L. desuetiido disuse, f. desuet- 
tis, pa. pple. of desttescerc to disuse, become unac- 
customed, f. De- 6 4 sucsedre to be accustomed, to 
be wont.] 

fl- A discontinuance of the use or practice {of 
anything) ; disuse; + protracted* cessation from. 

1623 Cocker am. Desuetude , lacke of vse. x6ig tr. Herodiatt 
(1635) 131 A general! lazinesse and desuetude of Martiall 
Exercises. 1652-52 Heylin Cosmogr., To Rdr., My de- 
suetude from those younger studies. x66i Boyle Style 
of Script. (1675) 139 By a desuetude and neglect of it. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 160 Desuetude from 
their former Civility and Knowledge. 1706 J. Sergeant 
Account of Chapter (185^3) Pref. xv, By a desuetude of 
acting, expire, and be buried in oblivion, 
b. The passing into a state of disuse. 

1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. New Year's Eve, The gradual 
desuetude of old observances. 

2. The condition or state into which anything 
falls when one ceases to use or practise it ; the 
state of disuse. 

1637-5° Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 14 To revive acts buried 
and brought in[=into] desuetude by Prelats. 1678 R. Bar- 
clay Apol. Quakers x. § 22. 315 The Weighty Truths of God 
were neglected, and, as it were, went into Desuetude. 1703 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3914/4 Reviving such [Laws] as are in 
desuetude. 1820 Scott Monast. 1, The same mode of culti- 
vation is not yet entirely in desuetude in some distant parts 
of North Britain. 1826 Q. Rev. XXXIV. 6.This beautiful 
work., fell (as the Scots lawyers express it) into desue- 
tude. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 168 The exercise of 
rights which had practically passed into desuetude. 

Desulplrar (diszrlfoi), v. [f. De- II. 2 4 Sul- 
phur. So inod.F. ddstilfurerC\ trans . To free from 
sulphur ; to desulphurize. 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing Calico-printing 85 Wool de- 
prived of naturally adhering grease, and heated to 160 0 , 
assumes a yellow tinge, which is deeper when the wool 
has previously been de-sulphured. 

Desulphurate (dzsn-ifmrA), v. [f. De- II. i 
■fSuLTHURATETA] —prec. Hence DesuTplmrated 
ppl. a., Desrnlpjiur-ating vbl. sb. and ppl. a., De- 
sulphura'tion. 

x 757 * r - HenckeV s Pyritol. 109 To which the pyrites-iron 
must, by the desulphuration, be reduced. 1791 Pearson in 
Phil. Frans. LXXXI. 361 The difference of the times re- 
quired for desulphurating the antimony. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 619 Not really a desulphurating compound. 

De sulphur et (disrrlfiuret), v. [f. De- II. 2 
4 Sulphuret.] trans. To deprive of sulpburets or 
sulphides. Hence Desulphuretted///. a. 

1878 TJre Diet. Arts III. 847 Soda which contains sul- 
1 phides is preferred for making the mottled.. soap, whereas 
the desulphuretted soda makes the best white-curd soap. 

Desulphurize (disizTfiuraiz), v. [f. De- II. i 
+ Sulphurize ta] trans. To free from sulphnr. 
i8«4 Webster, Desulphurize. 1892 Pall Mall G. 4 June 
7/3 To induce them to desulphurize all their waste. 

Hence Desu lphurized ppl. a. ; DesuTphuriz- 
ing- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also Desulphurization, 
Desu-lphurizer. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chan. Technol. 1. 106 In 
this sense the production of coke may also be called the de- 
sulphurization. 1870 J. Roskell in Eng . Meek. 18 Mar. 
rMP ” ,s a flux and a desulphuriser. 1883 Cassell's 
ram. Mag. Dec. 59/2 Desulphurised silicates. 2892 Daily 


News 23 Sept. 3/2 A very powerful desulphurising agent. 
1894 Ivestm. Gaz. 6 Feb. 6/3* The desulphurisation of 
Cleveland ironstone so as to convert it straightway into 
steel will be an accomplished fact. 

Desult (dis2?-lt), v. nonce-wd. [ad. L. desullare 
to leap down, f. De- i 4 saltdre to leap.] inlr. 
To proceed in a desultory manner. 

1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. vi. 95, 1 digress, I desult. 
1873 — Miranda It. 14 3^ Having heretofore been accused 
of desulting and digressing. 1B76 Mabel Collins Black- 
smith ff Scholar I. 201 We must not desult. 

Desnltor rare. [a. L. desalter 

leaper down, vaulter, agent-noun from dcsilirt, 
desult- to leap down.] A circus horse-Ieaper. 

[1727 Bailey vol. II, Desultores, desultorii, Persons of 
agility of body, who used to leap from one horse to another, 
at the Horse Races in the Circensian Games.] 1880 M. 
Collins Th. in Garden \. 183 Clowns and desultory in 
ragged jackets were hanging about. 

Desultorily (de'stdtarili), adv. [f. Desultokt 
4-LY 2 .] In a desultory or random manner; un- 
methodically. 

1664 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 146 Or else be had not 
passed so desultorily our Universities and the Navy. 1803 
Med. Jrnl. X. 306 The late influenza . . proceeded desul- 
torily in some cases, in others it was more regularly pro- 
gressive. 2812 Shelley Let. in Hogg Life 11858) II. v. 140 
Have I written desultorily? X891T. Hardy Test I. vi, 
They had spent some time xvandering desultorily, iZqi 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 324 Birds hopping slowlyand de- 
sultorily about. 

De'sultoriness. [f- as prec. + -fess.] The 
quality of being desultory ; scrappy discursiveness; 
disconnectedness ; lack of method. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. Pref. (1675) xo The Seeming 
Desultorinesse of my Method. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Vend- 
foriness , the Skipping from one Thing to another. 1788 
Reid Act. Poiuers n. iii. 538 There is a desultoriness of 
thought in man. 1816 Buchan in Singer Hist. Cards 360 
Excuse the desultoriness of these observations. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 9 Aug. 12 Accidental defects of desultoriness and 
sketchiness. 

Desultorions (despltoa’rias), a. [f. L. dcsul - 
totd-us Desultory 4 -ous.] *= Desultory a. 1. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. ix. 52 O desultorious 
Declamation f O roving Rethorike ! a 1638 McpE Rein. 
Apoc. Wks. {1672) m. 582 Our desultorious and shifting In- 
terpreters. X703 Bp. Patrick Comm. 2 Sam. vi. xo Dana 
danced with composed and decent, not desultorious and 
light motions, suen as vain fellows are wont Jo use. *7*9 
Waterland Vind. Christ's Divinity \ 459 Fixing the Sense 
of Scripture, and preventing its being ill-used by desultorious 
Wits. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad in. 525 Tripping with loose 
and desultorious toe. 

Desultory (de-sHltari), a. {sb.) [ad. L. dm- 
tori-us of or belonging to a vaulter, superficial, de- 
sultory, f. desuitor: see Desultok.] A. adj- 

1. Skipping about, jumping or flitting from one 
thing to" another; irregularly shifting, devious; 
wavering, unsteady, lit. and fig. 

1581 Mulcastf.r Positions xxxix.^1887) 220 Not resting 
vpon any one thing, but desultorie ouer all. x594 *“■ 
Andrewes Senn. II. 68 ‘Winter brooks’ as Job termeui 
flitting desultory Christians. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, iu.h- 
§ 31 The Crown, since the Conquest, never ?° sen,c v^ 
regular, but an uncertain and desultory motion. 1^ 
Bentley Phal. 86 Persons of a light and desultory temper, 
that skip about, and are blown with every’ wind, as u: 
hoppers are.. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xx. (1700)195,^ ^ « 
ought to avoid the Imputations of a desultory Levity. 

J. Mason F.locut. 19 To cure an uneven, desultory » 01 
.. do not begin your Periods .. in too high or too 'low 
Key. 1754 Eeles in Phil. Trans. XLIX. J 3 2 T“ at , ' 
sultory motion, by which it flies off from an electnnea 00 )• 
1784 H. Elliott in Dk. of Leeds's Pol. Mem. (1884)250 lb 
is also a peculiar desultory motion in His Royal HJgnne 
eye. 1789 G. White Selbome xv. (1853) 63, I „ 1Qt <? 1 ‘ Kn - 
it was so desultory that I missed my aim. *825 oou 
Paraguay Proem., Ceasing here from desultory 

2. Pursuing a disconnected rind irregular course 0 
action ; unmethodical. 

1740 Warburton Let. 2 Feb. (RA, This makes myrtm 
wild and desultory. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 4 2 7 
not in a desultory ana occasional manner, but s>;st 
cally. X779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 14 June, She is 
desultory reader. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 146 ~ e rL 0 f 
reading is indeed very mischievous, by fostering na ^ 
loose, discontinuous thought. 1855 Milman J>au • 
(1864) IV. vii. i. 3 A desultory and intermitting ^ ‘ 

1872 Geo. Eliot Middtem. xxix. (1873) 104 Guests ■ 
desultory vivacity makes their presence a ^ fatigue. / 

Stubbs Med. Hist. ii. 41 The temptation to aes ^ 

research must in every case be very great, and . u ' T^jor, 
search, however it may amuse or benefit the ,nve ? ? ' 
seldom adds much to the real stock of human knowieuB ■ 
"b. Of a single thing : Coming disconnec e ) * 

a X704 R. L’Estrange (J.), ’Tisnot fora 
to attone for a lewd course of life. 182Z Hazlitt , 

Ser. 11. vi. (1869) 131 He no sooner meditates some 
project, than [etc.]. , „nnear- 

C. Irregular and disconnected in form or j y 

ance; motley, rare. ... e 43 . 

1842 Alison Histg Europe (1849-50 > XllL 
148 They . . shuddered when they §azed on the tL5 
desultory array of Cossacks . . sweeping by. ^ J e<u jtory 
V cnet. Life ii. 19 A beggar in picturesque ana 
costume. , : n j 

D. sb. A horse trained for the ‘desulto 

circus. Obs. rare-'. ^called 

*653 Ukquhart Rabelais t.xxiii. These horses w 
desultories. 
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■f DesuTture. Obs. rare — [ad. L. desultura , 

leaping down, vaulting.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dcsulture , a vaulting from one horse 
to another. 

t Destrme, v- Obs. [ad. L. desum-ere to take 
from a mass, pick out, cull, f. Du* 2 + sumere to 
take.] trails. To take or obtain ( from some 
source") ; to derive, borrow, deduce. 

1564 Haward Eu trap ins To Rdr. 7 A language more rife 
and familiare than those from whence he [Tully] desumed 
them. 1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. Ep. to Rdr. A ij, Some 
things desumed from mine owne experimentall knowledge. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xtv. 140 Nor is this Sala- 
manders wooll desumed from any Animal, but a Minerall 
substance. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece u.xui. (1715) 304 
From this Species, those, whose profession it was to inter- 
pret Dreams, have desumed their Names. 

t Desu'mption. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. desumfre , ppl. stem desumpt -.] Taking (from 
some source). 

1656 Blount Glossogr Desumption , a chusing, or taking 
out. 1775 Ash, Desumption , the act of taking from others. 
Desupernaturalize : see De- II. 1. 
t Desvoy, v. Obs. rare-” 1 , [a. OF. desvoy-er, 
var. of desvter relate L. type *disvidre for L. dc~ 
vidre : see De- I. 6.] intr. To go out of the way, 
to deviate. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xiv. 166 By which they desuoy and 
goo out of the waye. 

Deswade, obs. form of Dissuade v. 

+ Deswatre, ppl • a- Obs . [a. AFr. *dcswari , 
OF. *desgtiar£ f *desgar£ = OF. esguari , esware, 
esgari , mod.F. /gar/.] Gone out of the way ; that 
has lost his way, gone astray, stray. Another form 
of the word is in the title Sir Digarri = knight 
deswarri, in the quotation. 

CX314 Guy IVarw. (A.) 6003 A kni3t icham deswarre, pat 
in tv. r. herborough] y bid par charite. 

Desy, obs. var. of Dizzy. 
Desynonynrization (dfisinp:nim3izF**Jan). 

[n. of action f. next : see -ation.] The process 
by which words originally synonymous come to be 
differentiated in use. 

x85z H. Spencer First Prtnc. 11. xix. § 153 It has been re- 
marked. . that with the advance of language, words which 
were originally alike in their meanings acquire unlike mean- 
ings — a change which he [Coleridge] expresses by the formid- 
able word, ‘ desynonymization \ Ibid., The desynonymiza- 
tion of words is the ultimate effect. 

Desynonymize (dfisinp-tumaiz), v. [f. De- 
II. 1 + Synonym + -jze.] 

1 . trans. To differentiate in meaning words pre- 
viously synonymous. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit . iv. (1870) 4a ln all languages 
there exists an instinct of growth . . working unconsciously 
to desynonymize those words originally of the same meaning. 
1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 220 His [Coleridge’s] word 
to desynonymise . . is a truly valuable one, as designating 
a process very common in the history of language. x88s 
Farrar Early CJir. I. ix. 205 There had been a rapid ten- 
dency to desynonymize the words 4 bishop ’ and ‘ presbyter’, 
b. To free from synonyms. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 169 To form an idea of the 
extent to which our language has been desynonymized. 

2 . intr. To cease to be synonymous. 

a 1862 Buckle Misc. Whs. (1872) I. 547 Remarks on the 
tendency of words to desynonymize. 

Hence Desyno*nymized ppl. a., -izing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1833 J. C. Hare in Philolog. Museum II. 224 From the 
desynonymizing tendency before spoken of. 1851 Trench 
Study of Words vi. (1869) 225 The process of 4 desynonymiz- 
ing\ x884FARRARZ,tt4r359’Ara0«paisonlyadesynonymised 
.form of the same word [amflij/ia], 

+ Desyte, v. Obs . rare. [? f. L. desit-, ppl. stem 
of desinfre to cease : cf. Desition.] ? To leave off. 

a 1529 Skelton Col. Cloutc 8 Eythyr for to endyte or else 
for to desyte. 

Defc, earlier spelling of Debt sb. and a. 

Detach. (dAre'tf), v. In 5 distache. [a. F. 
ditache-r , earlier destaehcr, destachier (J2th c. in 
Godef.) = Pr., Sp. destacar , It. dislaccare , f. Rom. 
dcs-, L. dis- (Dis-) + Rom. tacca, F. tache nail, 
tack, fixed point, spot. Cf. Attach. Used by 
Caxton in form distache from OF. des- (see Des-) ; 
but the existing word appears to have been adopted 
from modern F. late in the 17th c.] 

1 . trans. To unfasten and separate ; to disconnect, 
disengage, disunite, lit. and fig. 

[c X477 Caxton fason 115 b. He dlstached and ripte it of.] 
1686 F. Spence tr. Varillds^ Ho. Media’s 75 Coglione de- 
tach’d himself out, for the viewing him the better. 1691-8 
Norris Prod. Disc. IV. 219 We must now Detache and 
disingngc our Hearts from the Creatures. 1736 Butler Anal. 
11. vii. 333 The testimony of S. Paul is to be considered as 
detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. 1794 Sullivan 
Vinv Nat. II. 6 The flints . . I can readily conceive to have 
been detached from mountains very distant from them. 1797 
Mann in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 446 The French have 
long sought to detach Austria from England. 1798 Lamb 
Rosamund Gray xi, [It] only tends to soften and tranquillise 
my mind, to detach me from the restlessness of human pur- 
suits. 1800 tr. Lagrattge's Client. I. 335 The caloric en- 
deavours to detach carbonic acid from the lime. 1847 Mrs. 
A. Kt.rr Hist. Servia 258 Nor could Kara. George venture 
to detach himself from the Russians. x868 F reeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. App. 575 Northamptonshire and Hunting- 


donshire were afterwards again detached from Northumber- 
land. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 314 A failure to detach 
both hooks simultaneously may lead to the swamping of the 
boat. 

2 . Mil. and Naval. To separate and send off 
(a part from a main body) for a special purpose ; 
to draw off (a regiment, a ship, or the like) for some 
special mission. Also iransf. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rcdiv. vi. 145 A Body of Foot and Dra- 
goons was Detached to Attacque their Cannon. 1697 Potter 
Antiq , Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 181 The Chivalry shall >be 
detacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To detach (Fr. in the Art of 
War), to make a Detachment, to send away a Party of 
Soldiers upon a particular Expedition. X727 H. Bland 
Milit. Disc. xix. 287 When Battalions are Detach’d for the 
covering of the General’s Quarters, it only goes fora Tour 
of Fatigue. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1845) X48 She was 
immediately detached to look out for a convenient place. 
1796-7 Instr. <$• Reg. Cavalry (1813) 257 During this the 
front line detaches skirmishers. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 678 Several regiments, .detached from the army which 
had lately besieged Limerick. 

absol. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 400 If they 
should venture to detach, they will lose both kingdoms. 

3 . intr. (for refi .) To disengage and separate one- 
self, to become disconnected. 

1842 Tennyson Vision of Sin iii, Detaching, fold by fold, 
From those still heights, and slowly drawing near. 

Hence Deta'ching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

x86s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1873) VI. xv. xi. 62 Stronger 
than they by their detachings. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 
Boat-detaching Hook, one adapted to be suddenly cast 
loose when a boat lowered from the davits touches the 
water. 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 July 11/1 The detaching 
shaft springs back. . 1890 Athenxum 2X June 795/3 That 
detaching and absorbing interest which from time to time is 
necessary to physical and mental well-being. 

Detachabrlity. [f. next : see -jty.] Capa- 
bility of being detached. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Ref . (1861) 255 Its singleness, its 
detachability for the imagination. 1878 Scribneds Mag. 
XVI. 434/1 We only realize the detachability of things when 
we see a baby at work. 

Detachable (dztartjab’l), a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-able.] Capable of being detached or separated. 

x8i8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 406 This detachable mass of pay. 
1834 Fraseds Mag. X. 700 Poetry yet intrudes in separate 
and detached or detachable passages. 1867 Macgregor Voy. 
Alone (x868» 22 The chart frame is also detachable from its 
place. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 241 Many good things in 
particular passages of her writings are detachable. 1883 
Standard 6 Apr. 5/2 The detachable spear point of the 
Fraser River savage. 

Beta’chableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] Capa- 
bility of being detached. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 564 The detach- 
ableness which distinguishes ideas that are fully developed. 

Detached (dftsrtjt), ppl. a. [f. Detach v. + 
-ED.] Disconnected, disengaged, separated; sepa- 
rate, unattached, standing apart, isolated. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Bastion detached or cut off, 
that which is separated from the Body of the Works. 17x2 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 29 The House stands de- 
tached. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In painting, the figures 
are said to be well detached, or loosened, when they stand 
free, and disengaged from each other. 1791 Boswell Johnsoti 
Advt., Innumerable detached particulars. X794 Sullivan 
Vino Nat. II. 77 Ore found in large detached masses. 1801 
Mrs. Ch. Smith Solitary Wanderer II. 38, I took a small, 
but elegant, detached house. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 47 
In the centre . . stands a detached column of granite. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 409 A few detached 
events must be mentioned. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lcct. 
Archit. I. 149 Attached and detached shafts may be used 
alternately. 1879 CasselC s Tecltti. Educ. IV. 27/2 The villa 
stands alone, or as it is termed ‘detached’. 

Detachedly, adv. [f. prec. + -by 2 .] In a 
detached manner ; disconnectedly ; apart from 
others of the same kind, or from context, etc. 

X797 E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 252 The tree, the rock, 
or the meadow, considered detachedly from one another. 
1824 Sir E. Brydges Lett, on Byron, Some of the senti- 
ments [in ‘Cain’], taken detachedly .. are .. dangerous. 
1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 122 We are at liberty .. to 
consider them detachedly. 

Detachedness (dftce'tjtnes, -ednes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being detached or 
of standing apart ; separation ; isolation. 

1768 Worn, of Honor III. 214 So complete had his detach- 
edness been from his family. 1892 Athenaeum vj Sept. 392/2 
It may be that this ‘detachedness’ — unkind persons call 
it selfishness . . is an element of a noble strain. 

Detacher (d/tartjh-i). [f. Detach v. + -er*.] 

A person or thing that detaches ; an apparatus or 
instrument for detaching. 

1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After being carried through 
certain apparatus called detachers, the wheat passes through 
centrifugal dressers. 

Detachment (dftre*tfment). [a. F. ditachement 
(1642 in Hatzf.), f. detacher : see -ment.] 

1 . The action of detaching; unfastening, discon- 
necting, separation. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. Pref. 35 A perfect Detach- 
ment, and clearing of our affections from the friendships of 
the creature. 1609 J . Woodward in Phil. T rant. XX 1 . 208 
So continual an Emission and Detachment of Water, in so 
great Plenty from the Parts of Plants. 1783 Pott Chirurg. j 
Whs. II. 17 A detachment of fibres from the fascia lata of 
the thigh. X876 W. H. Pollock in Contemp. Rev. June 55 | 
The growth of the drama has ..gone hand in hand with . 
its detachment from the service of its parent. x88o Car- 1 


tenter in 19M Cent. No. 38. 612 Bergs which show least 
signs of change since their first detachment from the parent 
mass. 

2 . Mil. and A r aval. The separating and dispatch- 
ing of part of a body of troops, etc., on special 
service. 

1678 PiiiLLirs, Detachment , a word now very much 
brought into use, in relations of the affairs of the French 
Army, and^ signifies ^ drawing off of a party from one place 
for the relief or assistance of some party, upon occasion, in 
another place. 1603 Luttkell Brief Rel.fi%yj) III. 116 
They confirm the detachment of the dauphine with 25,000 
men to the Rhine. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840! 107 
The army, after so many detachments, was not above nine- 
teen thousand men. 1748 Chestert. Lett. II. c!x. 75 Which 
would have . . caused a great detachment from their army in 
Flanders. 184X Elph instone Hist. Ittd. I. 143 [They] had 
become tenants on condition ofservice instead ofmere officers 
on detachment. 

3 . concr. A portion of an army or navy taken 
from the main body and employed on some sepa- 
rate service or expedition ; any party similarly 
separated from a main body. 

1678 Butler Hud. nr. iii. 35 Haunted with detachments, 
sent From Marshal Legion's regiment. 1681 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) I. 89 He has sent out a detachment of six 
witnesses, to confound Fitzliarris’s discovery. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 68 Detachments were made out of 
every regiment to search among the dead. 1739 Cibber 
APol. x. 273 A Detachment of Actors from Drury-Lane. X781 
Gibbon Decl. <5* F. III. Iii. 256 A detachment of cavalry in- 
tercepted his march. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xv. 291 He 
sent a detachment of his fleet to seize the island of Cythera. 
1859 F. A. Griffitiis Artil. Man. (1862) 112 A gun detach- 
ment consists of one. non-commissioned officer and nine 
gunners. 

aitrib. x88x J. Grant Cameronians I. i. 3 The smartest 
officers are usually selected for detachment duty. x88x Mrs. 
Alexander Freres iii. He was almost immediately told off 
for detachment duty. 

4 . A standing apart or aloof from objects or cir- 
cumstances; a state of separation or withdrawal 
from connexion or association with surrounding 
things. 


1862 Maurice Mor. <$■ Met. Philos. IV. iii. § jj 6. 88 This 
detachment from Italian feelings might have Jed one to 
expect [etc.]. X871 Tyndall Fragyt. ^c.{i 87Q> I. iv. 126 The 
mountain sprang forth with astonishing solidity and detach- 
ment from the surrounding air. 1874 Mqrley Compromise 
(18S6) ix 5 Oxford , 4 the sweet city with her dreaming spires 
where there has ever been so much detachment from the 
world. 1883 Bril. Q. Rev. Oct. 392 An apartness or detach- 
ment from self. 1888 Bryce Arner. Cornunv. II. in. liii. 
355 The detachment of the United States from the affairs of 
the Old World. 

b. A condition of spiritual separation from the 
world. (Cf. 1669 in 1.) 

1798 Lamb Rosamund Grayx i, The stronger I feel this de- 
tachment, the more I find myself drawn heavenward. 1853 
M. Kelly tr. Gosselitis Pcnvcr of Pope I. 91 To inspire all 
the faithful with the spirit of detachment. 1856 J. H. New- 
man Callista 199 A most heroic faith, and the detachment 
of a saint. 1865 T. F. Knox Life Henry Suso 152 Let all 
who suffer with detachment rejoice. 1891 Daily News 3 Apr. 
5/2 There is no such excellent cure for 4 detachment ’ as an 
attachment. 

Erroneously for Attachment i~2. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), s.v. Detachiare , To seize or take 
into custody another man’s goods or person by writ of 
Detachment or other course of law. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Detachment , in Law, a sort of Writ. 

Detail (dft^’l, drtr'l), sb. [a. F. dttail (12th c. 
in Hatzf.) the action of detailing, the result of this 
action, retail, f. stem of dttailler ; see next. App. 
first adopted in the phrase in detail , F. en ditail 
opposed to en gros in the gross, wholesale. Sense 
5 represents the F. ditail du service , dislribuer 
Vordre en ditail , Feuquieres, a. 17U.] 

1 . The dealing with matters item by item ; de- 
tailed treatment; attention to particulars. Esp. 
in phrase in (+ the) detail , item by item ; part^ by 
part ; minutely ; circumstantially. So to go info 
detail , i. e. to deal w r ith or treat a thing in its 
individual particulars. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 306 (R.) As if a man would 
say, that necessary it is for him to offer wrong in detaile, 
who mindeth to do right in the gross. 1706 Phillips 
(F r.), the particular Circumstances of an ^Affair; as These 
advantages need not be offered in Detail to your 
1734 Pope Ess. Man, Introd., I was unable to treat Hi is 
part of my subject more in detail. 1769 Golosm. AVw. lit . 
(1786) I. 320 They .. perhaps condemned them in the :g 
for defects, which they thought it not worth 
in the detail. 1785 Cowpek l«t.( tSy) XV. 

quences need not, to use the fashionable phrase, E 
detail. 1840 Gladstone Ch. Fri*c 69 1 
ment in the gross or in the detail. 1847 destroy 

•W«.fopx Wks. (Bohn) I. 33* p/SsM 

their credit b X rnnninK tnto <W • *»» ' $£ki|. 

Academ. Org. ty. no Reheved from «h ? .^hiLle. which 
1870 F reeman A orm. Conq. (ed. 2) i* APP - . detail s. 

'to go into 

f ™!. 1 

a- r >,rmv OT fotCC OHC after UnOtuC*. 

instead of by general “.fJ^ ^'hei cne o/dVtiil. 

,84t H-h tl 

not of principle. 841^ 0 f acting on some uniform 

Zl™:* a Being without cn.cn 
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[it] is also without strength and has been beaten in detail. 
1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 1x6 Without concert .. 
without a leader they would be destroyed in detail. 1886 
Stokes Celtic Ch. 293 He [Brian Boru] defeated bis enemies 
in detail. _ 

2 . A minute or circumstantial account; a detailed 
narrative or description of particulars. 

1693 Woodward Naf. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 238 But 
I must be forced wholey to wave and supersede the Detail of 
these. 172s A civ. Cafit. R. Boyle Pref A iv, The following 
Sheets are a detail of Fortunes I have run through. 1810 
{title), A Chronological detail of events in which Oliver 
Cromwell was engaged, from 1642 to 1658. 1815 T. Forster 
Atmospk. Phantom, p. ix, Aristotle ..appears to have given 
a more minute detail of the various appearances of clouds 
. .and other phenomena. 1823 Lytton Falkland 9 But my 
detail must be rather of thought than of action. 

3 . An item, a particular (of an account, a process, 
etc.) ; a minute or subordinate portion of any ( esp . 
a large or complex) whole. (See also 4 a.) 

* But that is a detail ! ’ is a current phrase humorously 
making light of what is perhaps really an important element 
in the matter in question. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 560 It has given me de- 
tails . . which are very entertaining. 183a Ht. Martineau 
Denterara ii. x6 The details of the management of a plan- 
tation. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field-Fortif. 267 Hedges . . 
skirted by details of ground that may render them obstacles. 
1852 J. H. Newman Hist. 6^.(1873) 1 . 1. iv. 194 In the details 
of dress, carriage, and general manners, the Turks are very 
different from Europeans. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Resid. in 
Georgia 17, I shall furnish you with no details. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II. 393 Be particular in the minutest detail. 

b. collective sing. The particulars or items of 
any whole considered collectively. 

1861 Mill Utilit. v. 71 Nobody desires that laws should 
interfere with the whole detail of private life. 1886 Law 
Times LXXX. 193/2 Legal questions full of dry and un- 
interesting detail. 

4 . Fine Arts. a. A minute or subordinate part 
of a building, sculpture, or painting, as distinct 
from the larger portions or the general conception, 
b. collective sing. Such minute parts collectively, 
or the manner of treatment of them. (Also transf 
in reference to natural objects.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 309 The detail of both 
sculpture and masonry on the building. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint . I. 11. 11. v. § 15 The detail of a single weedy bank 
laughs the carving of ages to scorn. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 85 There are no architectural details of interest. 
188a Hamerton Graphic A rts iv. 29 The most careful study 
of antiquarian detail is united to an artist’s vivid recollection 
of the colour and sunshine of the South. 1865 J. Fergusson 
Hist. A rchii, 1 . 1. ill. 11.332 i’he Assyrian honeysuckle, .forms 
as elegant an architectural detail as is anywhere to be found. 

c. Arch. Short for detail dr awing {s, working 
drawings. 

1819 P. Nicholson Archit. Diet. I, 383 Detail, the de- 
lineation of all the parts of an edifice, so as to be sufficiently 
intelligible for the execution of the work. The detail is 
otherwise denominated the working drawings. 1876 Gwilt 
Ettcycl. Archit. Gloss., Details, a term usually applied to the 
drawings on a large scale for the use of builders, and gene- 
rally called working drawings. 1892 Archit. Puhl. Soc. 
Did. VIII. s.v. {Forking Drawings, Working drawings . . 
consist of plans, elevations, sections, details of construction 
. . many being to the full size. 

5 . Mil. a. The distribution in detail, to the 
different officers concerned, of the Daily Orders first 
given in general, with apportionment to each di- 
vision and subdivision of the force (and finally to 
individual officers and men) of the share of duty 
falling upon them in their order ; hence, the list or 
table showing the general distribution of duty for 
the whole force {general or + gra?id detail ), or the 
particular distribution of that falling upon any 
division or subdivision of it {particular detail ). 

Office of Detail {m U.S. Navy Dept.), the office where the 
roster of officers is kept, and from which orders as to duty 
are issued. 

1703-8 Order Dk. Marlborough in Kane Camp Disc. (1757) 
4 The Adjutant-General is to keep all the Details. and an 
account of all things that happen in the Army. 1708 ~ 
Order ibid. 4 Of Details, Whereas great Inconveniences have 
happened in changing the Details after made, it is agreed 
. .by all the Generals of the Army, that all Details made at 
orderly Time should stand, though several other Details 
came afterwards; and that they should march accordingly, 
though the others made before did not march, a 2711 Ibid. 
3 The Brigadier of the Day is to distribute the Orders he 
received immediately to the Majors of Brigade; and see 
that ail the Details are made upon the Spot. 1727 H. 
Bland Milit . Discip. 281 (ch. xix, Title) Of the Method in 
Flanders for the Receiving and Distributing of the Daily 
Orders ; General Detail of the Army (by which is meant the 
General Duty to be perform’d by the Officers and Soldiers) 
with the Form of a Roster, or Table, by which the Duty of 
Entire Battalions, and the Officers, is regulated. Ibid, in 
Simes Milit. Medley { 1768) 69 Our late Monarch, the glorious 
King William . . was perfectly knowing in the small as well 
as the grand detail of an army, c 1745 Kane Camp. Disc. 
(* 757 ) x6 Whenever the Quarter-master General demands 
a Detachment, to go along with him to reconnoitre, they 
are to be furnished immediately from the nearest Troops, and 
it will be allowed them in the next Detail. 3778 Orderly 
book , Maryland Loyalists, 28 Aug., Detale for outline pickett 
this evening. 1779 U. S. A rtny Regulation , [The adjutant] 
must assemble the first serjeants - of the companies, make 
them copy the orders, and give them their details for the 
next day. 1779 Capt. G. Smith Univ. Milit. Did. s.v., 
Detail of Duty is a roster or table for the regular , . per- 
formance of duty, either in the field, garrison, or canton- 
ments. ’ The generat detail of duty is the proper care of the 
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majors of brigade, who are guided by the roster for the officers, 
and by the tables for the men to be occasionally furnished. 
The adjutant of a regiment keeps the detail of duty for the 
officers of his regiment. 3781 T, Simes Milit. Guide (ed. 3) 

0 The Major of Brigade is charged with the particular detail 
in his own brigade in much the same way as the Adjutant- 
general is charged with the general detail of the army. 3853 
Stocqueler Milit. Encycl. s. v. Detail of Duty. 3894 
Brigade Orders , Aldershot (MS.) x. Detail, 14.to.94. 
Brigade Captain, Adjutant and Picquct : 2nd Wore. K. 
Special Picquet Hospital Hill: sndLein.R. Brigade Quarter- 
master : 2nd Ches. R. Drums : 2 Lein. R. Company for 
FireScreen Drill : none. Duties No. 3 Canteen : 2nd Ches. 
R. Duties No. s Canteen : 2nd Lein. R. Visitor to Bde, 
Schools (a Captn.) : 2nd Ches. R. 

b. The detailing or telling off a small party 
for a special duty. C. cotter. A small body de- 
tached for a particular service or duty ; a small 
detachment. Originally military, but extended to 
the police, etc. 

[1708 see under a above,] 

1780 Gen. Washington Order 14 Mar., The fatigue party 
for finishing the new orderly room is to be furnished by 
detail from the line of the army. 1828 Webster, Detail 2, 
A selecting of officers or soldiers from the rosters. 3862 
Beveridge Hist. India 11 . v. vii. 458 A small body of cavalry, 
and a detail of European artillery. \88\ Daily News 3 Mar., 
The ground . .was explored . . by the Mounted Infantry and 
by details from the regular Cavalry. 1883 Gen. Grant Pers. 
Mem. I. xx. 278 Details that had gone to the front after the 
wounded. 1888 Troy Daily Times 6 Feb.,. An extra detail 
of police is always made . . and the crowd is not allowed to 
block the exit. 

Detail (d/VM), v. [a. F. ddtailler (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), to cut in pieces, retail, deal with or 
relate circumstantially, f. Dk- I. 3 + lailler to cut 
in pieces. Adopted in English only in the trans- 
ferred uses.] 

1 . traits. To deal with, give, relate, or de- 
scribe minutely or circumstantially ; to give par- 
ticulars of ; to enumerate, mention, or relate in 
detail. 

1637-50 Row H 1 st. KirkiiZ+d) p. xliii,The proceedings . . are 
toolong to be here detailed. 3751 Johnson Rambler No. 
x 77 1 * 3 When I delivered my opinion, or detailed my know- 
ledge. 3802 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Visit I. 1 He was too 
modest to . . detail news and scandal from house to house. 
1875 Lyell Princ. Gcol. II. 11. xxvii. 62 From the whole of 
the facts above detailed, it appears [etc,]. ^ 3875 Scrivener 
Led. Text N. Test. 10 Certain peculiarities to be detailed 
hereafter. 3879 CasscH s Techn. Edtic. IV. 90/1 We have now 
detailed all the various coverings ordinarily put upon books. 

absol. 3841 D’Israeli Amen. Lip. II. 7 There were 
occasions when they [monastic writers]^ were inevitably 
graphic,— when they detail like a witness in court. 

2. Mil. To appoint or tell off for a particular 
duty. (See Detail sb. 5 .) 

3793 Laws of Mass. c. x § 32 Whenever a detachment is 
made, the officers, non-commissioncd officers and privates, 
being able of body, shall be detailed from the rosters or rolls 
for the purpose. x8xo Ibid. c. 307 § 31 The officers, ordered 
to be detailed to serve on courts martial shall be detailed in 
the following manner. X828 Webster, Detail, to select, as 
an officer or soldier from a division, brigade, regiment, or 
battalion. x86x Swinhoe N. China Camp. 329 The First 
Division, under General Michel, was detailed lor this work 
©^destruction. x86i W. H. Russell in Times 14 May 10/3 
His cartridges were out, and he was compelled to detail 
some of his few men to make them out of shirts, stockings 
and jackets. 1868 Sir R. Napier in Mom . Star 30 June, 

1 trust she is now recovering under the care of the medical 
officer . . who has been detailed by me to provide for her 
comfort. 3885 Gen. Grant Pers. Mem. I. xxi. 293 Soldiers 
who had been detailed to act with the navy. 1886 Manch. 
Exam . 19 Jan. 5/6 The field officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards detailed for the escort of Her Majesty. 

b. transf. 

1837-40 Haliburto.v Clockm. (1862) 248 We propose de- 
tailing you to Italy to purchase some originals for our gal- 
lery. 18SB Daily News 2 Sept., The dry dock . . will start 
on its., voyage across the Atlantic, being towed by five 
vessels to be detailed for the purpose. 1874 M. Collins 
Transmigr. IH.xviii. 269 A trim little waiting-maid ..whom 
I detailed to wait upon Grace. 

3 . Arch. 7 'o detail on the plane', to be exhibited 
in profile by abutting against the plane ; said of a 
moulding. (Ogilvie.) 

187s Encycl. Erl/. II. 403/= At the base they detail on the 
pavement or floor of the stylobate. Hid. 404/1 The glyphs 
detail on the ttenla of the architrave, hut are variously 
finished above. 

K A ? Confused with Entail v.- (sense 4). 

1794 Godwin Cal. I Williams =89 Who had., sworn to detail 
upon me misery without end. 

Hence Detailing' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1810 Laws of Mass. c. 107 § 31 In case of inability . . of 
any officer. .to serve. .the detailing officer shall certify such 
circumstance to the officer who ordered the court martial. 
18S6 Carlyle Edw. Irving 94 Considerable gossiping and 
quizzical detailing. 1883 Clodd in Knowl. 7 Sept. 147/2 
[These] need no detailing here. 

Detailed (d/tcHd), ppl. a. [f. Detail v. + 
-ED 1 .] Related, stated, or described circumstan- 
tially; abounding in details; minute, particular, 
circumstantial. 

* 74 ° Warburton Div. Legat. iv. 83 note (R.) In a professed 
and detailed poem on the subject. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I \ . 4x9 No detailed report of the evidence has come 
down to us. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 6, I will not lose 
time in any detailed defence. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876)1. iv. 254 In my more detailed narrative of English 


b. Fine Arts. Executed in detail ; furnished with 
all its details. 

3867 A. Bakry Sir C. Barry viii. 283 A fully detailed cor- 
nice of the order. 

c. transf. Of a writer : Given to detail, circnm- 
stantial. 

1873 Freeman NormXong. (1876) IV. xviii. 153 Described 
by the most detailed historian of this campaign. 

Hence DetaiTeclly adv Detalledness. 

1806 J. Pytchks in Monthly Mag. XXII. 210 He regrets 
that I have not gone more dctailedly into my design. 1841 
J. Sterling Ess. <5- Tales (1848) I. 439 Its positiveness, 
shrewdness, detailedness, incongruity. 1887 Benson laud 
304 The. .extent and detailedness of the criticism. 

jDetailer ff. Detail v. + -erij 

One who details or relates circumstantially. 

1794 Cril. Rev. Jan., The detailers of anecdotes. 01809 
Seward Lett. VI. 13 5 (T.) Individuality was sunk in the 
number of detailers. 

De’tailism. nonce-wd. [f. Detail sb. + -isjr.] 
A system of attention to details. 

1865 Lewes in Fortn. Rev. I. 588 There has been a re- 
action against conventionalism which called itself Idealism, 
in favour of detailism which calls itself Realism. 

Detain (dftFt’n), v. Forms: 5-7 deteyn(e, 
6-7 detein(e, defceign(e, detayn(e, detained; 
deten), 7- detain. [Late ME. detcine, dtltyni , 
a. OF. deienir (12th c. in Littre), detener (Britton) 
— Pr. and Sp. delever, Cat. detenir , It. ditenere:- 
Rom. type * de-ten ere for L. delinen, to hold off, 
keep back, detain, i. De- I. 2 Pienere to bold. For 
theroot-vowel cf. contain, maintain, sustain, retain] 

1 . trans. To keep in confinement or under re- 
straint ; to keep prisoner. 

[1292 Britton l. v. § 3 Ou si maliciousement !e fet detener.J 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 145 The peres of fraunce beyng thus 
nssyeged and cleteyned. 1548 Hall Citron. 10 A traytor.. 
whiche is apprehended and deteigned in prisone for Ms 
offence. 1605 Camden Rent. 16 When King Richard first 
was deteined prisoner. 1761 Hume Hist. Fug. III. lix. 279 
He was detained in strict confinement. . 1884M1SS Braddos 
Flower $ Weed 139 ‘ Beg your pardon, sir,’ said the constante 
..‘I shall be obliged to detain you till this business is 
settled/ 


fb. pass. To be ‘holden’ or possessed with 
(infirmity, disease, etc ). Obs . 

a 1440 Found. St. Bartholomew? s 18 With this so grete A 
sykenes was he deteynyd. 3549 Chalonep. Erasmus or. 
Folly T iij b, To be deteigned with suche a spece of mao- 
nesse. 3660 Bloome Archit. Cb, A Maide of the uty 
Corinthia. .detained with sicknesse, dyed. 

2 . To keep back, withhold ; csp. to keep back 
what is due or claimed. ? Obs. 

c 3535 in Froude Short Stud. (x8 76) I. 422 The said abbot 
hath detained and yet doth detain servants wages, a iM 3 
Fletcher & Massinger Elder Bro. v. 2, My sworo forces 
from me too, and still detained. 3670 Marvell Let. to 
Mayor of Hull Wks, 1 . 153 To call to accountsuch persons 
as detained money in their hands given charitably. 
Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 221 These Tithes . . have wen 
granted by the King, .but afterwards by the instinct or tne 
Devil many have detained them. 3715-zo Pope //ma *** • 
172 No longer then . . Detain the relics of great 
. . restore the slain. 3768 Blackstone Comm. III. > 355 * 
form of the writ . . is sometimes in the debet and a 

sometimes in the detinet only : that is, the wnt states u> 
the defendant owes and unjustly detains the debt or t! rung : 
question, or only that he unjustly detains it. 3849 Magm, 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 288 The interest of the sum fraudule J 
detained in the Exchequer by the Cabal. 

fb. To keep (a person) from his right. Obs. 
3583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. (1S82) 80 Hereby the 
pastors are deteined from their right, and almost begge • 
f 3 . To keep, retain (in a place or position, in 
a state or condition, or in one’s possession), CW* 
(exc. as associated with 4.) . 

2541 Wvatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxv, That in all ac 
sations the defendant might detain unto him counsel. 01 
Banister Hist. Man v. 66 Some [glandules] are streu 
beddes vnto -Veynes, and Arteries, to deteine them * 
hurt. 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xix. (Jam. SupP 
dedicate the same thing a Kirk, and yet deteene it a bi • 
3632 Lithgow Trav. v. 195 Rivers mentioned m tne_ 
tures, which to this day cfetayne their names. s °35 
Christ ianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 41 The inhabitants of Spai 
detained in superstition, by the vigilancy of the lnt l u i i 
3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II- i 59 When 7- 
detain them [our eyes] too long upon the same object- 
f b. To hold, hold down : transl. delmer 
the Vulgate. Obs. . the 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. i. 18 Those men thatdeteinc 
veritie of God in iniustice [1611 hold : Wycl., Tind.j • ‘ ’ 
Geneva, withhold : Rev. V. hold down : Gr. xarexoi'TwH- 
Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 100 That, .they might lea 
to detaine the trueth of God in unrighteousnes. rj 
Tillotson Semi. (1743) VII. 1846 Men have a rg 
knowledge of God ; if they contradict it by ; n 

practice, they are guilty of * detaining the train 01 
unrighteousness’. . 

f C. To hold or occupy with an armed tore • 

3632 Lithgow Trav. III. 103 A large and ^strong * on ^ 
. . now detained by a Garison of Turkes. 1642 LO • 0fl . 
(Chetham Soc.) 56 Thus the Lord hath presen*eo ja 
walled Towne from being destroyed or detained } 

Armie. ' . n f 

fd. To hold, engage, keep the attentio 

Obs. (or merged in 4.) rihdoth 

c 3585 C'tess Pembroke Ps. Ixxiii. 7 No * a :j vi. iff 

my desires detaine. 3621-51 Burton and 

301, I am mightily detained and allured with that t * j t 
comeliness. 1780 Harris Philol. Ettq.'b ks. (* 8 4 ) 
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wants those striking revolutions, those unexpected discover- 
ies, so essential to engage ar.d to detain a spectator. 

f e. To constipate, ‘ bind * ; also absol. to cause 
constipation. Obs. 

1580 Frampton Dial. Vivn Steele 158 The water that 
cooieth the yron, doeth detayne the bellie. Ibid. 158 b. It 
is byndyng, and therefore it doeth deteyne. 

4. To keep from proceeding or going on; to 
keep waiting ; to stop. (The ordinary current 
sense.) 

1592 Shaks. Ven. tf Ad. 577 For pity now she can no more 
detain him. 1644 Milton Ednc. Whs. (1847) 99/2, I shall 
detain you no longer in the demonstration of what we should 
not do. a 1665 Sir K. Digby Private Mem. (1827) 89 Here 
Theagenes resolved to detain him self some time. 1790 
Pa ley Horx Paul. Rom. ii. 12 The business which then 
detained him. 1825 Cobbett Pur. Rides 424, I was de- 
tained . . partly by the rain, and partly by company that 
I liked very much. i8Sx Dutton Cook P. Poster's D. i, 
Don't let me detain you. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brettdon 

I. 1x3 We will not detain our readers. 1892 Weekly 

Ed.) 21 Oct. 2/4 The vessel.. is detained in quarantine. 

t5. To keep back or restrain from action; to 
hinder ; to delay. Obs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conest aggio 54 But he resolved not 
any thing, deteined by his blinde commission, and the 
advise ofsome other Capteines. 1621-51 Burton Ana/. Mel. 
f/f. H. ill. (i6j6) 326/1 Modesty would detain them from 
doing amiss. 16S1 Dryden Abs. A chit. 244 How long wilt 
thou the general joy detain : Starve, and defraud the People 
of thy Reign? 

f Detai’n, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Detain v.] The 
action of detaining, or fact of being detained ; de- 
tention. 

1596 Sixnser F. Q. v. vi. 15 And gan enquire of him with 
mylder mood The certaine cause of Artegals delaine. 

Detainable (dft^-nab’l), a. [f. Detain v. + 
-able.] Capable of being detained. 

1 Box W, Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI J. 581 It seems, .de- 
tainable, like water, by an attraction of cohesion, on the 
surface of certain bodies. 

Detai'nal. rare. [f. Detain ». + -al 5.] The 
net of detaining ; detention. 

1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Pei'. IV. 116 The injustice of the 
detainal is a disgrace to Bonaparte, 
t Detainder. Obs. Also deteindor, detain- 
dor. Variant of Detainer 2 } perhaps influenced 
by attainder , remainder. 

1672 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 35 Y* deteinder of moneys 
by y J Farmers upon pretence of defalcations. 170X Beverley 
A foe. Quest. 32 There is also., in it the Detaindor of a 
Disease, a Catochus , and a Catoche , a Dead Sleep, or In- 
sensibility with Pungency, or Vexation. 

Detainer 1 (d/t^nDi). Also 6 deteiner, -our, 
deteyuour, f detainer, [f. Detain v. + -er 1 : 
perh. orig. a. AF. *defenottr — OF. deteneor , -enr.] 
One who or that which detains ; see the verb. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 3 To punisshe the 
dettours and deteiners of the same by fines. 1547 Act x 
Edw. VI, c. 3 § 2 To punish .. the deteinour. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. I ret. in Holinshcd II. 51/1 The deteiners 
of the kingdome of England against the lawfull heire. 1647 
R. Bailli v. Lett. <$• Jrnls. (1842) III. 14 It pleased God to 
make his detainers let him goe. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. 
Tyrants 120 He. .is. .an unjust detainer which takes another 
Mans goods against the Owners will. 1850 Chubb Locks 
<$• Keys 10 This lock, .contains, .several independent move- 
able detainers of the motion of the bolt, any one of which 
would alone prevent that motion; the keywas adapted to 
move and arrange all those detainers simultaneously. 

Detainer 2 . Law. Forms: 7 deteiner, de- 
teigner, deteyner, 7- detainer ; erron. 7 -or, 8 
-our. [a. Anglo-Fr. detener inf. used subst. Cf. 
cesser, disclaimer, retainer', see -er 4.] 
r The action of detaining, withholding, or keeping 
in. one’s possession ; spec . a. The (wrongful) de- 
taining of, or refusal to restore, goods taken from 
the owner for distraint, etc. 

1619 Dalton Countr. fust. vji. (1630)27 By distress or 
deteyner of the defendant’s goods. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. 150 Deprivation of possession may also be by 
an unjust detainer of another’s goods, though the original 
taking was lawful. x8i n W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 

II. ri23 If the. tenant, before distress, tender., the arrears 
of rent, the taking of the distress becomes wrongful . . but if 
the distress has been made, and before impounding the 
arrears are tendered, then the detainer only is unlawful. 
1855 Nichols Britton II. 249 I n like manner shall widows 
recover damages for the wrongful detainer of dower. 

b. Forcible detainer', see quot. 1769. 

16x9 Dalton Countr. Just. xxii. (1630) 61 One Justice of 
Peace may proceed in . . cases of forcible entry or Deteiner. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 147 An eighth offence against 
the public peace is that of a forcible entry or detainer; 
which is committed by violently taking or keeping posses- 
sion, with menaces, force, and arms, of lands and tenements, 
without the authority of law. 1E00 Addison Arner. Law 
Pep. 41 Indicted for a forcible entry and detainer. 

c. The detaining of a person ; esf. in custody or 
confinement. 

x 640 in Rushw. Hist . Coll. (1692) lit. I. 20 That the Cause 
of their Detainer may be certified, a 1719 Br. Smallridge 
(J.), St. Paul sends him back again, that Philemon might 
have no reason to be angry at his longer detainour. 1795 
Christ! sn in Blackstone' s Comm. (18091 I. 425 Lord Mans- 
field granted a habeas corpus, ordering the captain of the 
ship to bring up the body of James Somersett, with the 
cause of his detainer. 1884 Law Times Pep. 16 Aug. 759/2 
There was no evidence., of the detainer of the child either 
by force or fraud. 


d. A process authorizing the sheriff to detain 
a person already in his custody; spec, a writ 
whereby a prisoner arrested at the suit of one 
creditor might be detained at the suit of another. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 274/1 Unless the gen’lm’n 
means togoupafore the court, it’s hardly worthwhile wailing 
for detainers, you know. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.t., 
A process lodged with the sheriff against a person in his 
custody is called a detainer. 1855 Thackeray Neivcomcs 
I. 248 The detainers against him were trifling. 

Detaining, vbl. sb. [f. Detain v . + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Detain ; detention, with- 
holding, + seizure, etc. (Now usually gerandial.) 

a 1535 More IVks. 3 86 (R.) That their paine in the fire wer 
but a detaining therm by some strenger power then themselfe. 
1572 Sc. Acts fas. K/U597) § 50 Taking and deteining of 
prisoners, ransounes, buitinges. x6oo E. Blount tr. Cones - 
tnggio I2 5 He then conceived the cause of his detaining. 
1632 tr. Bruers Praxis Med. 97 Catalepsis is a sudden de- 
taining both of soule and body. 1768 Blackstone Coinvi. 

III. ix. (R ; ), To shew the cause of his detaining in prison. 
*795 yemima I. 165 He scorned your detainings. 
Detaining’, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
detains ; see the verb. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleins vi. 121 The detaining earth. 
1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. Introd. (1868) 25 The detaining 
power of a dogmatizing effort. 

Hence Detai'ningly adv. 

1856 Titan Mag. Aug. 119/2 He gazed at her entreatingly 
and de.tainingly. 1880 Argosy XXIX. 388 Laying her hand 
detainingly upon his arm. 

Detainment (d/trPnment). Now rare. [f. 
Detain v. + -ment: cf. OF. detcnementl\ The 
fact of detaining, or of being detained ; detention. 

1586 Death Earl Northumberl. in Somers Tracts (1751) 
iv. III. 422 As well of the Cause of the Earl's Detainment, as 
of the Manner of his Death. 1622 Malynes Anc.Law MercJt. 
159 The danger of generall or particular Embargos of Ships, 
the likelihood of detainements of Kings and Princes. 1641 
yrnls. Ho. Com. II. 151 His Detainment close Prisoner. 
1755 Magens Insurances 1. 456 The unjust. .Detainment of 
their Ships. 1883 Ld. Blackburn in Law Reports % App. 
Cases 398 Arrests, restraints and detainments of princes., 
involve such a taking of the subject insured out of the 
control of the owners. 

Detainor, -our, erron. ff. Detainer 2 . 

+ Detainure (dftc'-niuj). Obs. [f. Detain v. 
+ -uee : cf. OF. detcncure.] = Detainer 2 (of 
which it may be a refashioning). 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) in. I. 340 Unlawful 
Seisure and Detainure. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 315 
A Sacrilegious detainure of that which is.. due unto God. 

Detane, -nie, -ny, obs. ff. Dittany. 

Detant (dftre’nt). [A variant of Detent, 
affected by the pronunciation of mod.F. ditente 
(detant) trigger; established in this sense in gun- 
smiths’ use.] In the mechanism of a gun-lock, an 
oscillating tongue pivoted over the half-cock notch 
in the tumbler, to prevent the sear from catching 
therein when the cock falls. 

1884 T. Speedy S/ort v. 60 Rifles which are generally 
made with a very light pull not exceeding two or three 
pounds, and on the tumbler of which a detant is attached, 
in order to carry the scear over the half-cock. 1894 W. A. 
Greener (in letter), Detant not Detent is the usual spelling 
. . the German technical word for the gun-lock detant is 
Sch lender . 

t Deta’rd, v. Obs. [a. OF. delarder , also des-, 
to retard, delay, f. des- (L. dis-) + /aider to delay 
L. tardare, f. tardus slow.] trans. To retard, delay. 

1675 Teonge Diary (1825) 46 Leave to com on shoare . . 
was detarded. .1693 W. Freed Art of War ix. 264 Let 
them detard their pursuers, and save their lives by scatter- 
ing their Treasures. 

f Detaste, v. Obs. rare. [var. of Distaste : 
see De- I. 6.] = Distaste; to dislike, loathe. 

16x4 Earl Stirling Doomcs-day vu. ciii, Who now in dark- 
ness do detaste the day. 

fDet-bound, var. of Debt-bound,///. a. Obs. 
Mortgaged, pledged. 

X54X-Z Burgh Pec. Edin. 20 Jan. (Jam. Suppl.), The hous 
..wes detbound to the said Jhone. 

Dete, obs. form of Debt, Ditty. 

Detect (dfte'kt), ppl. a. [ad. L. detcct-us, pa. | 
pple. of detegPre to Detect. After the formation 
of Detect v., used for some time as its pa. pple.] 
Detected ; disclosed ; discovered ; open, exposed. 

»|* a. as pa. pple. Obs . b. as adj. arch. 

a. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 243 Thei were detecte 
by the olde moneye y-schewede. 1460 Cafgrave Citron. 134 
He was that same day detect that a strumpet was in his 
chaumbir. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 273 b, [I] haue 
detecte & declared the errours. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps . 
cxix. 346 Detect I haue my wayes to thee. 

b. x66x Lovell Hist. Anivi. Cf Min. Introd., Their gills 
are detect. 1854 Svd. Dobcll Balder xlx. 81 Detect, dis- 
owned, detested, and despised. There is no power to which 
ye can be true. 

Detect (dfte*kt), v. [f. ppl. stem detect- of L. 
detegcre to uncover, discover, detect, f. De- I. 6 + 
tcgZrc to cover. The earlier ppl. adj. Detect (see 
prec.) was retained as pa. pple. of the verb, till 
grad u allj' displaced by detected .] 

+ 1. trans. To uncover, lay bare, expose, display 
(something covered up or hidden). Obs. 

1447 Bokekham Sejntys (Roxb.) 7, 1 preye . . that ve de- 
tecte It in no wyse wher that vylany It myht haue. 1526 


Pilgr. Per/. ( W . de W. 1531) 34 b, Whiche illusyon . . as soone 
as it was detected & brought to lyght..anone it auoyded. 
1563-87 Foxe A.ffM. (X684) II. 73/2 Secret Confession, 
wherein Men do. detect their sins in the Priests ear. 1594 
Ord. of Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. £7ir. <18471 664 Detect 
and reveal still the foundations and buildings of all treasons 
andconspiracies. . 1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Ana/. 
1. iii. 5 On one side the Fat besprinkled with its Vessels, 
and on the other side certain Muscles Detected. 1691 Case 
of Exeter Coll. Pref. Aij, The badness of his cause was 
sufficiently detected by the weakness of his defence. 1739 
Labelye Short Acc. Piers Wesint. Bridge 41, I cannot 
Answer this Objection, without detecting a gross Ignorance 
in those that proposed it. 

t 2. To expose (a person) by divulging his secrets 
or making known his guilt or crime ; to inform 
against, accuse. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock RePr. 1. xvi. 88, I detecte here no man in 
special. *577-87 Holinshed CJiron. I. 41/1 Whose last 
words . . detected him of manifest ambition. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl . Pol. (1676) 342 The Gentlewoman goeth lorward, and 
detecteth herself of a crime. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. m. 
ii. 129, I neuer heard the absent Duke much detected for 
Women. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph Detect, bewray, 
disclose, accuse. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1646) 9 And he 
also cut a young wenches throat, lest she should detect him. 

f b. To divulge, reveal, give information of (a 
thing). Obs. 

c 1465 Hist. Doc. Poch. (E. E. T. S.) 7 But if it shall hap so 
to know any such [heresies], I shall detecte them to myn 
ordinarie. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 314 One 
of the lieutenants discovered and detected this villanous 
contrivance. 

3. To tind out, discover (a person) in the secret 
possession of some quality, or performance of some 
act ; to find out the real character of. 

1581 Pettie Guazzos Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 28 b, In processe 
of time she was detected to be one of a naughtie slan- 
derous tongue. 1711 Medley No. 39 If he is detected of the 
grossest Calumnies, he goes on to repeat them again, as 
if nothing had happen’d. 1774 Go ldsm. Grecian Hist. 

I. 99 Cleomenas . . being detected of having suborned the 
priestess, slew himself. 1789 Bentham Priuc. Legist, xi. 
§ 24 You have detected a baker in selling short weight, you 
prosecute him for the cheat. 1870 E. Peacock Palf Skirl. 
III. 214 Like a schoolboy detected in robbing an orchard. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 209 Your dishonesty shall 
do you no good, for I shall detect you. 

4. To discover, find out, ascertain the presence, 
existence, or fact of (something apt to elude observa- 
tion). 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 263 The former obstacles 
must be abolished as soon as detected. 1797 Godwin Eit • 
quirer 1. vi. 43 We detect all the shades of meaning. 1823 

J. Badcock Dorn. Amman. 25 It is a capital gcqd test for 

detecting arsenic in any liquid whatever. 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus ii, What use were punishment, unless some sin 
Be first detected ? 1847 Emerson Pepr. Men, Napoleon 

Wks. (Bohn) I. 373 Napoleon examined the bills of the 
creditors himself, detected overchargeS 4 and errors. 1849 
Murchison Siluria iii. 45 Sandstone in which no other 
remains but fucoids have been detected. 1882 Pebody Eng. 
yournalism xvi. 120 He was a man.. with an eye that de- 
tected a false note in an article. 

Hence Detected ppl. a., Detexting vbl . sb. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 95 Well my Lord. If he steale 
ought the whilst this Play is Playing, And scape delecting, 

I will pay the Theft. 1654 Codrington tr. Hist. Iz'sttne 
5x8 To collect the detected Oar (=orej. 1660 Milton Free 
Comviw. (1831)449 The detected Fatshood and Ambition 
of som. 1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State Aug. 1656 The vilest 
and most openly detected Assassinates. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonevi. ii. (1852; 52 Who would not . . frown it away 
as a detected cheat ? 

Detectabi’lity. rare, [f. next : see -m\] 

1805 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 219 With far 
feebler detectability. 

Detectable (d/te*ktab’l), a. Also -ible. [f. 
Detect v . + -able. The spelling - ible is accord- 
ing to L. analogies, but L. -tcclibi/is does not occur.] 
Capable of being detected. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vu. ii. 419 More were concealed 
by parties not detectable. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 122 
No heel-tap was detectable. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s 
Aniin. Client. II. 151 The amount of 4 phosphates .. i*» ex- 
tremely minute, and no longer detectible by the ordinary' 
tests. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. I. 340 The real link not 
being detectable without a special and individual insight. 
x838 Bryce Arner. Cotntnw. II. 124 Where illegitimate 
expenditure is more frequent and less detectible. 

Hence Dete'ctably adv. 

1887 Standard 1 June 5/3 The result is a 'dctectablj 
different liquid. , 

Detection (dAc kfan). [ad. L. dctectwn-em 
(Tertullian), n. of action from delegare to Detect.J 
The action of detecting. . . , 

■f 1. Exposure, revelation of what is concea e< . 
criminal information, accusation. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Rec. xL m 
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DETER. 


DETECTIVE. 

Crabbe Par. Peg 1 , i. 710 In all detections Richard first 
confessed. 

2 . Discovery (of what is unknown or hidden) ; 
finding out. Obs . exc. as in b. 

1623 Cockeram, Detection, a discouerie. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. 1. i. 3 Americus Vesputius, a Florentine, who 
in tne year 14971 made a further Detection of the more 
Southern Regions in this Continent. 

b. spec. The finding out of what tends to elude 
notice, whether on account of the particular form 
or condition in which it is naturally present, or 
because it is artfully concealed ; as crime, tricks, 
errors, slight symptoms of disease, traces of a sub- 
stance, hidden causes, etc. 

1619 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 105 Whether . . safe for 
him to attend him seJfe in person, without danger of de- 
tection. 17SX Johnson Rambler No. 183^7 It is casy for 
the author of a lie, however malignant, to escape detection. 
1791 Mrs. Radcuffe Rom. Forest viii, She wondered to 
what part of the abbey these chambers belonged, and that 
they had so long escaped detection. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. 
Sterne vi. 175 One of the most curious detections of his 
imitations. 1856 Dovn Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 278 The 
utmost stars of our present faint detection. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 29 The detection of corresponding 
customs, opinions, laws, beliefs, amongdifferent communities. 
1884 Gustafson Found. Death i. (ed. 3) 2 Adulteration, now 
perfected almost beyond the possibility of detection. 

Detective (dfterictiv), a. and sb . [f. L. detect - 
ppl. stem : see Detect v. and -ive. (The sb. has 
been adopted in mod.F. from English.)] 

A. adj. Having the character or function of de- 
tecting ; serving to detect ; employed for the pur- 
pose of detection. 

1843 Chamb. JmU XII. 54 Intelligent men have been 
recently selected to form a body called the 'detective police ' 

. . at times the detective policeman attires himself in the 
dress of ordinary individuals. 1862 Shirley Nugx Crit . 
vii. 303 Every author now looks after his mind, as if he were 
a member of the detective police. 1882 E. P. Hood in 
Leisure Hour Apr. 227 Instances of the detective power of 
ridicule. 1882 Spurgeon Treas . Dav. Ps. exxii. x [It] is 
detective as to our character. 1893 T. Bent Ethiopia 62 
Regardless of. .strangers, and my wife’s detective camera. 

B. sb. One whose occupation it is to discover 
matters artfully concealed ; particularly (and in the 
original application as short for detective police- 
man, or the like) a member of the police force 
employed to investigate specific cases, or to watch 
particular suspected individuals or classes of of- 
fenders. Private detective, one not belonging to the 
police force, who in his private capacity, or as 
attached to a Detective Agency or Bureau, under- 
takes similar services for persons employing him. 

1856 Ann. Reg. 185 Some London detectives were de- 
spatched, to give their keen wits to the search. 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust (1875) I. Pref. 12 There are critical detectives 
on the track of every au t h or. 1875 J owett Plato (ed . 2) I II. 
39 The criminal turned detective is wonderfully suspicious 
and cautious. 3876 D, R. Fearon School Itispection § 59. 
90 If the inspector is to be anything more than a mere de- 
tective of faults. attrib. 1883 Anna K. Green (title) 
X Y S, a Detective Story. 

Hence Dete’ctivesMp, the office or function of 
a detective; Dete’ctivist, nonce-wd ., one who 
professedly treats of detectives. 

x8 77 J. Hawthorne Garth III, ix. Jxxv. 384 In my amateur 
detectiveship. 1892 W. Wallace in Academy 24 Sept. 
261/1 It may be hoped that Dick Donovan is the last of the 
detectivists in fiction. 

Detector (drte'ktei). Also -er. [a. L. de- 
tector (TertullA, agent-n. from D. detegbe to De- 
tect.] He who or that which detects. 

+ 1 . A person or thing that discloses, brings to 
light, or reveals ; one who informs against or ac- 
cuses : a revealer ; an informer, an accuser. Obs. 

*54 1 Paynel Catiline xxxiv. 52 The detectour is false and 
corrupted with mede. x6xx Cotgr., Encuseur , a detecter, 
disdoser, appeacher, accuser. 1614 Raleich Hist. World 
v. iii. § 18 (R.) As a reward unto the detectors of lands 
concealed. 1637 Bastivick Litany iv. 3 Those should be 
punished, that were detectors and manifesters of them. 
3680 Baxter Cath. . Commun, (1684) 30 This is to comply 
with the World, that taketh the detecter only for the 
sinner. 374* Young jW. 77i. ii, 641 A deathbed’s a detector 
of the heart. Here tir’d dissimulation drops her masque. 

2 . One who finds out that which is artfully con- 
cealed, or which tends to elude observation. 

1605 Shahs. Lear m. v. 14 O Heauens ! that this Treason 
were not ; or not I the detector t 1657 Evelyn Diary 7 Jan., 
Dr. Joyliffe.. first detector of the lymphatic veins. 1753 
Johnson, Detecter , a discoverer, one that finds out what 
another desires to hide. 1791 Boswell Johnson (3887) I-4°7 
Rev. Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the great detector 
of impostures. 1840 Mill Diss. <5- Disc., Bentham (1859) I* 
352 The keenest detector of the errors of his predecessors. 

3 . An instrument or device for detecting the pre- 
sence of anything liable to escape observation, 
for indicating any deviation from normal conditions, 
or the like. 

U. An arrangement in a lock by which any attempt to 
tamper with it is indicated and frustrated, b. A low-water 
indicator for a boiler, c. A small portable galvanometer, 
which indicates the flow and direction of a current of 
electricity, used for testing purposes, d. An apparatus for 
detecting the presence of torpedoes under water, a torpedo- 
detector. e. attrib. in various senses, as detector-bar. , 
•galvanometer, -lock, -spring, etc. 
l8 33 J- Holland Mann/. Metal II. 275 His success in 
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this attempt was not better than before, for he overlifted the 
detector of each lock. 1850 Chubb Locks <5* Keys ^13 A is the 
detector-spring- 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., Chubb had 
a detector in his lock of 1818. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Rail- 
way 75 ‘ Detector Bars ’ are employed on parts of the line 
which cannot be seen by the signalman, to prevent the 
signals being lowered when the line is occupied by a train. 
Ibid., ‘Detector Locks’ are applied to facing points, and 
are worked by the wire that works the signals. 1893 Munro 
etc. Pocket Book of Electrical Rules (ed. 9)395 Cells should 
be tested on the thick wire of a detector. Ibid. 396 For 
fault inspection, a detector or galvanometer, a battery, knife, 
etc. 1894 Catalogue , Galvanometers and Measuring .Instru- 
ments ‘.—Detector Galvanometer, wound for intensity, re- 
sistance up to 500 Ohms. 

Detei(g)n(e, etc., obs. forms of Detain, etc. 
t Dete’ne'brate, v. Obs. rare. [f. De- II. i 
+ L. tenebrie darkness, tenebrare to darken.] 
traits. To free from darkness or obscurity. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 296 To detenebrate 
and cleare this truth. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., Detenebrate , 
to dispel or drive away darkness, to bring light. 
Detenewe, obs. form of Detinue. 

Detent (d/te*nt), sbf (Also 7 detton.) [a. F. 
ditente , OF. des fettle (Froissart, 14th c.), deriv. 
of dttendre * to slacken, unstretcb, undo in OF. 
destendre , f. des-, L. dis- privative (cf. De- 6) + 
tendre to stretch. (In L. distcndHre the prefix had 
a different force : see Distend.) 

The earliest application of the word in French was to. the 
dcstente of the arbalest or cross-bow, whereby the strained 
string was released and the bolt discharged; hence it was 
transferred to the analogous part in fire-arms. In English, 
the word seems to have been viewed as connected with 
L. di tine re, detent-, and so with detain , detention, and to 
have been modified in meaning accordingly. The fact that 
the same part which allows of the escape of that which is 
detained or held tense, is also often the means of detention, 
favoured this misconception of the word.) 

1 . gett. A stop or catch in a machine which 
checks or prevents motion, and the removal of 
which brings some motor at once into action. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. (1833) 283, When a spring 
was touched, so as to release a detent, the figure immediately 
began to draw. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. viii. (ed. 3) 59 
Leaves a small dot of ink on the dial-plate whenever a 
certain slop or detent is pushed in. i860 Proc. A mer. Philol. 
Soc. VII. 339 A detent shoots the slate back and a new 
record begins. 3869 Daily Naus 16 Mar., The handle, on 
being pulled, releases a detent in the guard's van, which 
allows a weighted lever to drop and pull up the slack of 
a chain which communicates with the engine whistle. 1869 
A thenxum 25 Dec. 874 A Christmas recollection, - more than 
fifty years old . . These boxes , . had each a little slit, into 
which, a halfpenny being dropped, a detent was let go, the 
box would open, and the pipe might be filled. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. xx. 488 An engineer.. loosing a detent, 
can liberate an amount of mechanical motion tele.]. Ibid. 
II. vii. 97 When these crystals are warmed, the detent is 
lifted, and an outflow of light immediately begins. 

2 . spec. a. In a gtin-lock : see Octant. 

t>. In clocks and watches: The catch which 
regulates the striking. 

3688 R. Holme Armoury m. 374/x In the Clock.. the 
two Dettons with their Notches, that strike into two Wheel 
Detton Latches. 3704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Detents , in 
a Clock, are those stops, which by being lifted up, or let fall 
down, do lock and unlock the Clock in striking. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 509 When the oil thickens, 
the spring of the pivot-detents become so affected by it, as 
to prevent the detent from falling into the wheel quick 
enough, which causes irregular time, and ultimately a stop- 
page of the watch. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• Clockm. 
85 The detent of a chronometer escapement is the piece of 
steel carrying the stone which detains or locks the escape 
wheel. 

c. In locks. 

1850 Chubb Locks ff Keys 28 If any one of the tumblers 
was lifted too high, it overset the detector detent, which by 
a spring action fastened the bolt. 

3 . attrib . and Comb., as detent-wheel , - catch , 
- work ; detent-joint, the 1 trigger-joint * by which 
the pectoral spine of a siluroid fish is kept erect. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., s.v. Watch-work, The 
Detent-wheel moves round every Stroke the Clock striketh 
or sometimes but once in two Strokes. 1822 Imison Sc. 
$ Art 1. 93 Regard need only be had to the count-wheel, 
striking-wheel, and detent-wheel. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 
I. 690/2 A detent-catch falls into the striking-wheel of a 
clock, and stops it from striking more than the right number 
of times. 1881 Greener Gun 244 The furniture filer also 
fits the detent work for the hair-triggers. 

1 * Detent, sb.~ Obs. [?f. L. detent- ppl. stem 
of detinere to Detain.] ? Restraint. 

C346S Pci. Ret. L. Poems' (1866) 10 Gabull of the 
chancery begynyth ‘heu mihi !’ that is his preve bande, 
and detent of treson, 

t Dete’nt, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. detent -ns, pa. 
pple. of detinere to Detain.] Detained ; kept 
back ; * holden * (with infirmity, etc.). 

(In quot. 1494 perhaps past tense.) 

(Rolls) I. 361 After that thei be detente 
with longe infirmite thei be broughte to another yle. 1494 
Fabyan Citron, vii. 591 And yet for that his mynde nothynge 
detent All goostly hefthe for his soule to prouyde. 

Detention (dx'te'njhn). [? a. F. detention ( 1 3th 
c. in Godef. Sttppl ., = Pr. detention , Sp. detencion, 
It. detenzione ), ad. L. detent ion- an, n. of action from 
detinere to Detain. The word is late in Eng. and 
may have been taken immed. from L.] The action 
of detaining, or condition of being detained. 


1 . Keeping in custody or confinement ; arrest. 

House of detention, a place where arrested persons" are 
kept in custody, before being committed to prison; a 
lock-up.. 

?x57o in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. (1655) 247 Her 10 . 
Mary’s] detention under safe custody. 1703 Vansittakt 
Reft. Peace ^ The state of detention in which the King and 
Royal Family of France were. 1831 Lytton Gcdolph. n 
Offering twenty guineas reward for his. detention, j 871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 204 The detention of a French 
citizen by a Prussian agent in a free town of the Empire was 
a distinct . . illegality. 

f b. Bodily restraint by infirmity, etc.. Oh. 


rare. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. v. 86 Darkness for three days, not 
. .from the suspension of the sun-beams, or detention of the 
Egyptians eyes. 

2 . The keeping back or withholding of what is 
due or claimed. 

1552 Huloet, Detencion or witholdinge, detentio. 1607 
Siiaks. Timon 11. ii. 30 The detention of. long since due 
debts. 1640-1 Kirkcuabr. War-Comnt. Min. Bk. (1855)21 
Such monie . . shall be frie of any common burden by 
detentione of any pairt . of the annual rent. . 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl Detention . . is chiefly used in an ill 
sense, for an unjust withholding, etc. x86x Stanley East. 
Ch. vii. (1869) 238 We can hardly suppose. that his opponents 
really believed him guilty of the. .detention of the com. 

3 . Keeping in a place; holding in one’s possession 
or control ; retention. ? Obs. exc. in Law. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 343 In Bodies that need Detention of 
Spirits, the Exclusion of the Air doth. good. 1788 Pasquis 
Childr. Thespis n. (1792) 139 With ditties and puns he holds 
thought in detention. 1809^x0 Coleridge Friend (t866) 173 
Had the First Consul acquiesced in our detention of Malta. 
XB7X M arkby Eletn. Law § 365 Possession sometimes means 
the physical control simply, the proper word for which is 
detention. 1B75 Poste Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 643 The 
depositary has mere detention, the depositor has possession. 

4 . A keeping from going on or proceeding; 
hindrance to progress ; compulsory delay. 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 150 (R.) Minding to proceede 
further south without long detention in those partes.. 1753 
R. Hall Apol. Freedom Press Pref. 1 The accidental 
detention of the following pamphlet in the press longer than 
was expected. x8x8M.BiRKBECK3few*'«..riw/rr. 83 Benighted, 
in consequence of accidental detention, at the foot of one of 
these rugged hills. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 2nd V oy. vi. 81 
In spite of all the detention we had suffered. 

Dete*ntive, a. rare. [f. L. detent ppl. stem 
of deliticrt to Detain : see -ive.] Having the 
quality or function of detaining. 

1881 Patrick Geddes in Encycl . Brit. XIII. D9/ 1 
detenti ve surface [of the pitcher in Nepenthes ] is represented 
by the fluid secretion. 

II Detenu (detenu). [Fr. ; subst. use of alUmi 
detained, pa. pple. of detenir to detain. (The hr. 
fem. is detenue .)] A person detained in custody. 

Applied especially to the English subjects detained as 
prisoners in France, and the French subjects detained w 
England during the Wars i795’ l8l 5- 

1803-1810 James Military Diet, s.v., That these detenus 
(we are borne out by the public prints for using tne term; 
would remain as hostages to secure to men in ope 
rebellion all the rights and privileges of fair 
1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 84 He was a detenu for eleven 
years at Verdun. 18x9 B. E. O’Meara Exp. F ratu.St.tit 
lena 139 The inhabitants, .are in general greatly bcn t e "j . 
by the arrival of the detenus . 1889 Athenaeum 1 3 J uJ > 05/3 
Down to the release of the ditenus at Verdun. . 

Deter (d/ts-i), v. 1 [ad. L. deter rere to 
from or away, f. De- I. 2 + terrere to frighten. (L . 
rare OF. deterrer , in Godef., which does not ap- 
pear to have influenced the Eng. word.)] 

1 . traits. To discourage and turn aside or restrain 
by fear ; to frighten from anything ; to restrain 0^ 
keep back from acting or proceeding by any con 
sideration of danger or trouble. 

*579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 106 If the wasting of our 

might not dehort vs, yet the wounding of our minaes 

deterre vs. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. »• *• t . 
He. .had thereby Example and Punishment to dete 
1748 Anson's Voy. in. x. 405 They [sailors]" 6 ^ 
animated than deterred by the flames and falling b 
amongst which they wrought. 1766 tr. bieccana . 
Crimes xxvl ii. (1793)101 That degree of severity 
sufficient to deter others. X83Z Ht. Martineau 
ix. z 13 The farmer. . was not deterred by the dreary ' . e 

1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) II. in. vii, 141 n° te ' 

..had been deterred by the alarming prophecy 01 .j 

1877 J. D. Chambers Dtv. Worship 308 To deter 1 
toiavite communicants. _ * nv thiog{ 

b. Const, from a place, purpose, action, doing a > 0 

t formerly, to do. . . v t,; c h 

*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. (1611) 2S Pumshmen . c{0 
may more deterre from eutll, than any syeetnesse 
allureth. 3599 Hakluyt Voy. II- n. 9 Whereby 0 {0 
be deterred to doe the like, and vertuous men mco jf 
proceed in honest attempts. 1667 Milton shape 

augh t propos’d And judg’d pf public moment, in 1 " 

Of difficulty or danger, could deterre Me from a! t ^ 

2696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. x.viii. (1607) 437 £ ,-07 

were not to be deterred . . to pronounce a false juog * ^ 

Prior Celia to Damon 55 When my own Face sec j. {(J 
from my Glass. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 3 + rr<i8"^)9 

deter me from my purpose. 1777 Watson PhiljP f r0 m 
This undutifu! behaviour did not deter the < 
resolving to resign to his son all the rest oi ms \ 
1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvi. 41 1 Supers* 1 * 10 
come powerless to deter from violence. 

2. + To terrify, alarm. Th , sla tt 

1604 Daniel Civ. Warsw evi, Who, to deter 

the more, named himself Mortimer. 1634 Withe - - rrC d. 
Ep. Ded., The storms which late these Realmes 
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DETERMINANT. 


t Dete r dete’rre, v. Ohs. [a. F. dtUrrcr, 
OF. distcrrer (nth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. <u : - ; dcs- 
(De- I. 6) + tcrre earth : cf. Inter z>.] trails. To 
disinter. 

163Z Lithgow Trav. ix. 407 To deterre his dead body. 

Deterge (dftSudj), v, [ad. L. detcrge-re to 
wipe off or away, f. De- I. 2 + tergere to wipe : 
perhaps after F. diterger (Pard 16th c., not in 
Cotgr. ; in Diet. Acad, from 1740).] 

trails. To wipe away; to wash off or out, cleanse; 
chiefly, in Medical use, to clear away foul or offen- 
sive matter from the body, from an ulcer, etc. 

1623 Cockeram, Detcrge x to rub out. 1634 T. Johnson 
Party's Chirurg. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 638 Detersive is de- 
fined to be that which doth deterge or cleanse an ulcer. 
1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. 268 They fur- 
ther the working of the purge, and deterge and cleanse the 
stomach from humours. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet. I. U ij, 
If externally used, it [Balm of Gilead] gently deterges and 
incarnates. <1x734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 133 (1740) 104 To 
deterge some of the frothy foul slaver he has spit at it 1787 
J. Collins in Med. Comvtuu. II. 364 The fauces were de- 
terged with gargles. 1857 Dunguson Med. Lex. 289 Medi- 
cines which possess the power to deterge or cleanse parts. 

Hence Deterging ppl. a . ; also Dete*rger= De- 
tergent sb. 

1651 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 1. v. 20 A Surgeon, 
who in an Ulcer.. did daily apply a strong deterger, viz., 
Verdigrease. Ibid., A detergingMedicine. 1732ARBUTH- 
not Rules of Diet 1. 250 Barley is deterging, tho 1 viscous 
in a small degree. 

Dete’rgency. [f. next; see -ency.] Deter- 
gent quality; cleansing power. 

17 X 0 T. Fuller Pharm .. Extemp. 3 Ale, by reason of its 
. .Detergency, .is not adviseable. 1748 De Poe's Tour Gt. 
Brit. II. 290 (D.) Bath water, .possesses that milkiness, de- 
tergency, and middling heat, so friendly adapted to weak- 
ened animal constitutions. 

Detergent (dftoudaent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
detergent-em, pr. pple. of detergere : see Deterge. 
Cf. mod.F. detergent (1611 in Cotgr., in Diet. Acad, 
from 1835).] 

A. adj. Cleansing, purging. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Partners By vertue and 
force of a detergent facultie, wherewith barley is greatly 
furnished. x 718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 80 Sage is undoubtedly 
a very good Cephalick, of the detergent kind. 1805 W- 
Saunders Min. Waters 434 Sufficient to give it a very soft 
soapy feel, and to render it more detergent than common 
water. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 648 A detergent 
antiseptic in various ulcerated.. conditions of the mouth. 

B. sb. A cleansing agent; any thing that cleanses. 

1676 Wiseman Surgery 11. vi. (R.), If too mild detergents 

caused the flesh to grow lax and spongy, then more powerful 
driers are required. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 127 Deter- 
gents differ only in Degree of Efficacy from the former 
Class. 1888 Cave Itispir. O. Test. v. 274 He believes in 
a possible Divine detergent. 

Deterior (d/'tlo-riai), a. rare. [a. L. deterior 
worse, meaner, poorer, compar. of an obs. adj. 
*defcr, f. de down.] Inferior in quality, worse. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 64/2 Some of downward and 
deterior lot. 

+ Dete-rior, v. Obs. [a. F. ditiriorcr (1411 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), L. delcriordre to make worse, f. 
deterior'. see prec.] trans. To make worse, de- 
teriorate. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. Jssach. in Phcnix (1708) II. 270 
He will . . deterior his condition. 

t Deteriorate, -at, pa. Pple. Sc. [ad. L. de- 
t trior at -us, ph. pple. of deteriorate (see prec.).] 
Made worse, deteriorated. 

X572 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) 76 (Jam.) That all houses, 
&c., rewinit, cassin doun, distroyit, or deteriorat, within . . 
the said burgh e — sail bereparit. 1598 in Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 190 If he hes meliorat or deteriorat his benefice any 
way to the^ prejudice of his successor. 

Deteriorate (dftlo'riorz't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. deteriorate to make worse : see prec.j 

1 . trans. To make worse or of inferior quality ; 
to lower in character or excellence ; to worsen. 

1572-98 [See prec.]. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings 
i. 10 How much more they deteriorate and depresse Kings. 
1673 O. Walker Educ. 46 Not onely not bettered, but 
much deteriorated. 1784 Cowper Let. 10 Feb., A long line 
of grandsires, who from generation to generation have been 
employed in deteriorating the breed. 1813 Wellington in 
Gunv. Desp. X._ 380 .Maintained by means . . which will 
deteriorate the discipline of the troops. 1847 C. G. Addison 
Law of Contracts If. in. $ 2 (1883) 603 To deteriorate the 
value of the property. 1879 M. Arnold George Sand Mixed 
Ess. 343 Equality, as its reign proceeded, had not dete- 
riorated but improved them. 

2 . intr. To grow worse in character ; to become 
lowered or impaired in quality or value ; to de- 
generate. 

1758-65 Goldsm. Ess. (L.), Under such conditions the 
mind rapidly deteriorates. . 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 269 Elyot had a notion that, for the last thousand 
years, the world had deteriorated. 1856 Froude Hist. En%. 
(*8e;8t I. i. 22 The condition ot the labourer was at this 
period deteriorating rapidly. 1892 Kath. Tynan in Speaker 
3 Sept. 290/1 The roses . . will deteriorate year after year, 
returning gradually to wildness. 

Hence Deteriorated. ppl. a., Dete*ri orating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1.656 Blount Glossogr ., Deteriorated. , made worse, im- 
paired ; spoiled, a 1691 Boyle Wks. IV. 367 (R.) Which 
we concluded to have proceeded from the deteriorated 


metal. 1836 J. Gilbert CVzr. A totem, vi. (1852) 170 Classical 
story has imperceptibly lent its deteriorating influence. 1837 
Svn. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 292/2 Judging, 
that the Church is a very altered and deteriorated pro- 
fession. 1883 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XXXVII. 434/3 
The deteriorating, if not debasing, mode of existence. 

Deterioration (dztfairiore'-Jan). [a. F. de- 
terioration (15th c. in Godef. Suppl.), n, of action 
f. dPteriorer, L. deteriorate to Deteriorate.] 

The action or process of deteriorating, a growing 
or making worse ; a deteriorated condition. 

1658 Phillips, Deterioration , a making worse. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl . s, v., When the deterioration of a com- 
modity, seized by an officer, arises from the fault of the 
keeper, he is answerable for the same. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dom. Avtusem. 28 To preserve the article from deterioration. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy $ It. Isi. I. 24 In our floating 
notions of Italian character, we grievously exaggerate the 
extent of its. deterioration. 1842 Manning Serm. (18481 1 . 
i. 7 (Except in penitents) the whole life of a man from birth 
to death is a deterioration. He is ever becoming worse. 
1875 Scrivener Led. Text N. Test. 5 The process of de- 
terioration may be carried on for many generations [of MSS.]. 

Hence Deteriora’tionist, one who holds that 
deterioration, not progress, is the order of things. 

18x6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall i, Mr. Escot, the de- 
teriorationist. x86x Wcstm. Rev. Apr. 591 In the true tone 
of the deteriorationist who amused everyone so much thirty 
years since. 1875 Contemp. Rev . XXV. 740 Mr. Foster 
. . the. perfectibilist, and Mr. Escot.. the deteriorationist, 
take sides so opposite on the subject of human life. 

Deteriorative (dftie-rior/tiv), a. [f. L. de - 
teriordt-, ppl. stem of deteriorate (see above) + 
-1VE.J Causing or tending to deterioration. 

1800 Bentham Wks. (1838-43] X. 346 The deteriorative ex- 
pedient of removal of moisture by heat. 1808 G. Edwards 
Pract. Plan ii. 13 Pretended plans of improvement, .which 
are actually ruinous, or deteriorative. 1870 Richardson in 
Nature 23 Oct. 6.18/2 The whole course of life had under- 
gone a deteriorative change. 

Deteriorator (di’tl-’riorr'tai). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from deteriorare to Deteriorate.] One 
who or that which deteriorates. 

1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks vi. 234 It is man.. that is the 
deteriorator of man. 1883 Daily Tel. 25 Apr. 3 Cities are 
great deteriorators of physical strength. 

Dete*riorism. nonce-ivd. [f. L. deterior (see 
above) + -ism.] The doctrine that the tendency of 
things is to grow worse. 

i88oGold\v. Smith in Atl. MonthlyNo. 268.212 Meliorism 
and the.opposite theory, which we suppose must be called 
deteriorism. 

Deterio’rity. rare. [f. L. deterior + -ity : cf. 
superiority .] The being of worse or inferior 
quality; poorer or lower quality ; worseness. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 43 Their holding out for some 
Generations against the inconveniencies of the Air, or de- 
teriority of Diet. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 358 The 
Exchange to all the Parts of the World would alter in pro- 
portion to the Deteriority of our Standard. 

t Dete*rm, v. Obs. [f. De- prefix + Term, 
after L. determinate : cf. also OF. termer to end, 
fix, determine.] Ey-form of Determine v. 

X423 Jas. I King is Q. xiii,.Determyt furth therewith, in 
myn entent..I tuke conclusion Sum new thing to write. 
1513 Douglas AEneis x. v. 62 Bot Turnus hes deiermit, as 
certane thing, Gret garnysonys to send betwix thame sone. 
1533 BellenDEN Livy v. (1822) 418 The Faderis. .determit 
to abide on the returning of thare legatis fra the tempil of 
Delphos. 1535 Coverdale Dan. ix. 24 LXX wekes are 
determed ouer thy people and ouer thy holy cite. 1551 
Turner Herbal^ 1. (1568) D.vjb, I dare not plainly determe, 
that it was the right clematitis. X573 Twyne sEneid xu. Kk 
iv b, Therwith I am determd. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
11. 1. 11. lix, For to determ The hid conditions of vitalitie. 

Hence DeteTming vbl. sb. 

*535 Coverdale x Esdras ix. 17 And so the matter was 
a determynge. . vntill the new moone. 

Determent (dftaument). [f. Deter vf + 
-MENT.] The action or fact of deterring; trans f 
a means of deterring, a deterring circumstance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 319 Nor will the ill 
successe of some be made a sufficient determent unto others. 
1653 Hammond On 1 Cor. i. 23. 542 A mighty deterrement 
and discouragement. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. Pref., 
But these, Sir, are not all the Detcrrments that Oppos’d my 
Obeying You. 1684 Bunyan Pilgy’. it. in That also shall 
be so far from being to my Determent. 1764 Mem. G. 
Psalmanazar 24 Rather a determent than an effectual 
means. 1876 J. Grant Hist India I. lvi. 284/1 Cornwallis 
executed nine for the determent of others. 

Determinabrlity- [f. next : see -ity.] The 
quality of being determinable. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Reft. (1848) 1 . 195 The power of pro- 
posing an ultimate end, the determinability.of the will by 
ideas. 1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. xviii. 624 Beyond 
this mere formal principle of determ inability, there is a 
transcendental principle of complete determination. 

Determinable (d/iSvminab’l ), a. [In ME., 
a. OF. determinable fixed, determinate, ad. L. de- 
iermindbilis (Tertull.) that lias an end, finite. In 
later use, following the ordinary analogy of adjs. 
in - able , in which sense it has also been revived in 
mod.F. (Not in Cotgr. ; 1S7S in Diet. Acad.)] 

fl. Fixed, definite, determined. Obs. 

<•1325 E. E. Allit . P. A. 503 In sauter is said a verce 
ouverte pat speke2 a poynt determynable. 1486 JSk. St. 
Albans, Her. A v a,Ther be ix. vices contrary to gentilmen 
of the wiche v. ben indetermynable and iiij. determynable. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxii. [ccxvjiL] 6S6 The 


kynge hath commaunded me to gyue you a determynable 
answere to your requestes. 1646 SirT. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. 
Vi. i. 280 Yet were there no small difficulty to set downe 
a determinable Chronology. 

2 . Capable of being determined ; proper to be 
determined, a. Capable of being, or proper to be, 
legally or authoritatively decided or settled. 

1485 Ad 1 Hen. VII , c. 7 The same Rescous and Dis- 
pbeysance shall be Felony, enquirable and determinable as 
is aforesaid. 1570-6 Lambarde Perarnb. Kent (1826) 165 
Certaine principall points concerning the Port townee, be 
determinable at Shipwey onely. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
Ii. (1632) no Affairs, .which were not determinable one way 
or other by the Scripture. CX645 Howell Lett. (1655) IV. 
iv. xvi. 39 A Forest hath her Court, .where matters are as 
pleadable and determinable, as at Westminster-Hall. 1685 
Col. Rec. Pennsyht. I. 248 All Causes not Determinable by 
y® Respective County Courts. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) III. xvii. 307 To prepare all matters determinable in 
parliament. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xix. 
2S1 Matters determinable by your common Jaw. 

b. Capable of being definitely limited, fixed, as- 
signed, or laid down. 

1581 Mulcastf.r Positions x Hi. (1887) 261 The Elementarie 
time, determinable not by yeares, but by sufficiencie. x6xx 
R. Fenton^ Usury 1. iii. 15 Every intention, .is determinable 
by the act it selfe to be good or bad. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
fy Exp. Philos. III. xxvi. 96 Standards of space and velocity 
are also determinable. 

c. Capable of being definitely ascertained 
{a) as to fact or identity, ( b ) as to meaning or 
character. 


1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Wks. II. 522 What is 
the most lasting herb or seed, seems not easily determinable. 
1748 Hartlf.y Obserz>. Man j. iii. 274 These words being de- 
terminable only by means of the known words to which they 
are joined. Ibid. 348 Relations . . not determinable with 
Certainty and Precision. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb . 1 . 29 One 
remarkable little spot is also determinable with certainty. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. xviii. (1862) II. 447 Whether Sidon or 
Tyre was the most ancient, seems not determinable. x88o 
Gunther Fishes 314 Some of the earliest determinable fish 
remains. 

3 . Liable to be terminated or to come to an end ; 
terminable (esp. in Laid). 

1584 R. ScorDiscov. Witcher, vm.iii. 130 The divels death, 
whose life he held to be determinable and mortall. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Matt. iv. viii. 376 It presents all our en- 
joyments as determined or determinable in a short time. 
1207 Lond. Gas. No. 4382/4 In Lease for ^9 Years, determin- 
able on one, two and three Lives. 1815 1 . Jefferson Writ . 
(1830) IV. 260 A truce determinable on the first act of im- 
pressment. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Determinable Free- 
holds, estates for life, which may determine upon future 
contingencies before the life for which they are created 
expires. 1876 Digby Real Prop. v. 229 note. Here the estate 
would be an estate determinable upon the specified event. 

Hence Dete rminableness. rare. 

1727 Bailey vol. 1 1 , Determinableness , capableness of being 
determined or decided. 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 
Determinably (dftouminabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly ^.] In a determinable manner. + a. De- 
finitely, precisely, b. In a way or to a degree that 
can be determined ; ascertaiuably. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 677 It wes vounderfull, perfay, 
How ony man throu steris may Knaw the thingis that ar 
to cum Determinabilly. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. to T. Higgins 
60 Augustine.. doth plainly and determinablie conclude that 
they are not Diuitti Canonis . Mod. A substance of which 
the granules are determinably smaller. 

Dete’rminacy. rare. [f. Determinate <t : 
see -acy.] The quality of being determinate ; de- 
terminateness, definiteness. 

1873 Atkinson tr. Helmholtz's Pop. Set. Led. Bo Yet 
the ear solves its problem with the greatest exactness, cer- 
tainty, and determinacy. 

Determinant (d/touminant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. determinant- cm, pr. pple. of deter min are to 
Determine: cf. F. determinant (Trevoux 1752).] 

A. , adj. Determining; that determines; deter- 
minative. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. y. 84 Determinant 
Valuation concludes and determines the Right and Interest 
of the Possident by Alienation of the Fee or Possession. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 11. i. 152 The Sun and Moon alone 
..cannot be the Causes preparatory or determinant of a 
Showre. 1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. 2 80 Some other 
Principle which has been made determinant of his Will. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vm. iv. § 8 His usual draw- 
ings from nature . . being both commemorative and deter- 
minant . . determinant, in that they record an ,rn P. r ' s,l ?[J 
received from the place there and then, toget^ her w itn 
principal arrangement of the composition jn which > 
afterwards to be recorded. x8 88 J. Martinka ^ f 

Relig. I. 11. i. 2x1 He rightly appropriates the word Cause 
to the determinant act. 1892 Current Hist. (D ♦ * 

II. 73 A new determinant factor of unknown power. 

B. sb. One who or that which determines. 

1 . In University Hist. (repr. med.L. 

„ans\ A determining Bachelor : sec Detei.mine 


. Determination 4. . (0 H s ' I. = 

I (2 Jan.) in Jtcgntr. U>r... Oxf. (U. 


,isl) Nomina determmamiu^ 

<0 Lander ap- 

t of his academical nudJ , Co |i tce • which show s 

among '"“r for tiling his .Matter’s degree. 

1= had awM'd Jl. ,.5,. ,2 .Mar. it'6 this 
!; Clspk Ago- _ ^ - Whereas in limes past collectors 
iittce decKled th. .. from llie determinants, 

3d i" ,3 e?a.t only tad. from each deter- 



DETERMINAFTAD. 

2. A determining factor or agent ; a ruling ante* 
cedent, a conditioning element ; a defining word 
or element. 

1 685 Goad Celest. Bodies n. i. 150 Not because they have 
no determinant, but because ’tis unknown. 1809-10 Cole, 
ridge ./'V/VNrf (1865) 173 We should .. make Malta the direct 
object and final determinant of the war. 1825 — Aids AC/*. 
67 His own will is the only and sufficient determinant of all he 
is, and all he dees. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxiit. 
(1859) II. 266 Considering the Representative Faculty in 
Subordination to its two determinants, the facuny m KcpTO. 
duction, and the faculty of Comparison or Elaboration. 1669 
Farrar Fain. Speech iii. 89 In Ar5*ari the determinant pre- 
cedes the thing determined. 1882 Pai.crave in Grosart 
Spensers IVks. IV. p. evil, Points.. taken as determinants 
of date. 1887 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XLI V. 97/3 Good 
usage — the sole determinant, in general, of what is accept- 
able in language. 1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly June^ 180 Am- 
phimixis alone could never produce a multiplication of the 
determinants. 

3. Math. The sum of the products of a square 
block or 1 matrix * of quantities, each product con- 
taining one factor from each row and column, and 
having the plus or minus sign according to the 
arrangement of its factors in the block. 

A determinant is commonly denoted by 1 
writing the matrix with a vertical line on 1 bi bz b 3 
each side, thus— # c% Oi . 

Originally applied (in Latin form), in i8ox, by Gauss 
( Disguts . Arithmet . 180 § v. § 154) to a special class of 
these functions on the nature of which the properties of 
certain quadratic forms depend ; thence adopted in French 
by Cauchy. 

2843 Cayley {title), On the Theory of Determinants.^ 2853 
Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 543.-4 Determinant. 
— This word is used throughout in the single sense, after 
which it denotes the alternate or hemihedral function the 
vanishing of which is the condition of the possibility of the 
coexistence of a certain number of homogeneous linear 
equations of as many variables. 1885 Salmon Higher 
Algebra 338 Cauchy introduced the name ‘determinants', 
already applied by Gauss to the functions considered by 
him, and called by him * determinants of quadratic forms'. 

Betermina'ntal, a. Math. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Relating to determinants : see Determinant B. 3 . 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 337 Roots .. of a 
determinant.*!! equation. 1892 Daily News 24 Mar. 3/5 
Essay on ‘ Determinantal Theorems ’. 

Determinate (dftaumim^t), ppl a. [ad. L. 
delermindt-us , pa. pple. of determindre to Deter- 
mine.] That has been or is determined : in the 
chief senses of the verb. 

A. as pa. pple. = Determined. Ohs, or arch . 
01391 Chaucer Astrol, 1. § 21 Sterres fixes with hir longi- 
tudes & latitudes determynat. Ibid. ti. § 18 heading, To 
knowe the degrees of the longitudes of fixe sterres after that 
they ben determinat in thin astrolabie. 1471 Rii>ley Comp. 
Alch. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) in By Raymond and others de- 
termynate, 1560 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xvii. 216 So that 
their causes be determinate within three weeks. 02600 
Shaks. .SVuw.lxxxvii, My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
1885 Bridges Nero 11. iii. 8/2 The seasons, lady, Of divina- 
tion are determinate By stars and special omens. 

B. adj. 

1. Definitely bounded or limited, in time, space, 
extent, position, character, or nature ; definite, 
fixed ; clearly defined or individualized ; distinct, 
as opposed to vague, undefined , or indefinite. 

e 1386 Chaucer Friar s 7 \ 161 Han ye figure thanne deter- 
minat In helle ther ye been in youre estat? 1398 Trevisa 
Bar lit. De P. R. xm. i. (Tollem. MS.), Water ha)? no de- 
terminate qualite, nojjer coloure, noJ?er sauoure. 1432-50 
tr. Higdett (Rolls) I. 287 A determinate place in the ryuer 
that is ahowte Lincoln. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
721/2 The saluacion of any determinate persone yet liuying. 
2548 Hall Chron. 245 b, Taken and concluded for a deter- 
minate season. 2613 J. Salkeld Treat. Angels 22 They 
seeme to define some determinate number of Angels. 1626 
Bacon Sylva §602 Plants are all figurate and determinate, 
which inanimate Bodies are not. ip6z Hobbes Sewn Prob. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 16 A certain and determinate distance. 
X705 Berkeley CommonpL Bk. Wks. 1872 IV. 443 The 
clear and determinatemeaning of my words. 1767 Black- 
stonf. Comm. II. 140 The possession of lands or tenements, 
for some determinate period. 1777 Priestley Matt. <$- Spiv. 
\i7?-2S \. 1. 23 lit) must be.. round, or square, or of some 
other determinate forrm x3i8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. 
V o' 5 u Consecrated bishop without any determinate see. 
1 .45 H. Rogers Ess. I. iii. 202 He has clothed the deter- 
minate quantities of arithmetic in the universal symbols 
of algebra. 1852 — Eel. Faith (1853I 201 In time, my 
doubts, as usual, assumed a determinate shape. 1871 
B. Stewart Neat §112 Determinate vapour pressure cor- 
responds to determinate temperature. 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst. XIL 351 l he sovereign is a determinate human superior* 

0 . Limited, restricted, finite : opposed to in- 
finite, unbounded. 

*;*?? f EI * NE Blaz. Gentrie 33 The determinate glory of an 
earthl} prince. 1604 T. Wright Passions 11. i. soOursoule 

exor?JvL a f u^ term il nate p0U ’ er . and . activitie cannot attend 
1 i' MOO ,I’ ehenient and intensive operations together. 

itUi L"!f Srr '!'- St - Mar y’s 6 A superiority ?. ow 
limited and determinate chardges. 

e. Math. Having a fixed value or magnitude. 
(Upp. to indeterminate ) ; determinate number 
problem : see qttols. 

*7’? , WoLL '' STON ' AV tig. Nat. i. it As determinate and itn- 
mutable as any ratio s are in mathematics. 1727-51 Cham- 
•rs Lycl., Determinate problem,'^ that which has but one, 
or at least but a certain number of solutions, in contradis- 
tinction to an indeterminate problem, which admits of in- 
unite solutions. Ibid. s. v. Number, A determinate Number 
is that referred to some given unit; as a ternary, or three; 
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which is what we properly call a number. 3879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1 . §327 This problem. is essentially de- 
terminate, but generally has multiple solutions. 2885 Wat- 
son & Burd. Elcctr. Magn. 59 There exists one determi- 
nate function 11 which has the given value at each point of o- 
d. Bot . Of inflorescence: In which the terminal 
flower bud opens first, followed by those on the 
lateral branches; definite, centrifugal. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 344 The kinds of Inflorescence 
are all reducible to two types.. Indeterminate and Deter- 
mVnale, 

2. Settled, fixed, so as not to vary. 

1526-34 Tindale Acts ii. 23 The determinat counsell and 
foreknowelcdge of God. i543“4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 9 
The which order., shall stande..forafulI determinate order. 
1559 Printer in Priv. Prayers (1853) 10 A determinate 
fourmc of praiyng. 1581 Pettjf. Guazzo's Civ. Const. n 
(15861 21 There can be no certaine and determinate science, 
from particular to particular. 362^ K. Long tr. Barclays 
Argents 11. xvii. 120 To what end is the freedome of man, 
if he cannot avoid the determinate order of the starred ? 
1726 Butler Serin. Hunt. Nat. ii, Virtue and religion 
. . require . . that every action be directed by some dctcrxninate 
rule. 1855 Brim ley Ess. 22 (Tennyson) Smitten with a 
determinate aversion to popularity. 3861 Mill Utilit. i. 4 
There should be a determinate order of precedence among 
them. 

3. Finally determined upon or decided ; express- 
ing a final decision ; definitive ; conclusive, final. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 32 The determinate and plainc 
iudgementes of the said sondrie vniuersitccs. 1540-3 Elyot 
Image Gcrv. 25 Not onely rnyne opinion herein, but also 
my determynate sentence. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 29 
To consulte vppon some determinate aunswere. 1589 Nasiie 
in Greene's Menaphoit Pref. (Arb.) 14, 1 had rather referre it, as 
a disputatiue plea to diuines than set it downe as a determi- 
nate position. 1609 Bible (Douay) fer.xv. Comm., He con- 
firmeth the same determinate sentence of their punishment. 
37xx Shaetesb. Charac. (1737) HI. v. iii. 303 The Reason- 
ableness of a proportionate Taste, and determinate Choice. 
1803 Wellington in Gurw. Dcsp. II. 351 note. No deter- 
minate reply could be given to the letter. 

4. Determined upon, intended. 

1586 T. B. La Privtaud. Fr. Acad s r. 235 To drive Mm 
from his determinat purpose. x6ox Shaks. Tivel. N. It. i. n 
My determinate voyage is meere extrauagancie. 

0 . Fixed in mind or purpose, determined, re- 
solved, resolute. 

X587II0LINSHED Chron. VI. Hist. Scot. 3x6/1 That thing the 
heart thought and was determinat to do. 3598 Barret 
Theor. IVarres r. i. 8 Men . . of determinate minds and 
courage. x686 F, Spencf. tr. Varillas' Ho. Medic/s 309 The 
most active and determinate adventurer of his age. 3727 
Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. Wks. 3775 I. 46 Nor am I per- 
fectly determinate what species of animals to assign him to. 
3779-81 Johnson L. P., Prior Wks. III. 143 A Tory so 
aiaent and determinate that he did not willingly consort 
with men of different opinions. 2827 Carlyle Misc. (185/) 
I. 58 Men of cool judgment, and determinate energetic 
character. 

t Dete*rminate, v. Ohs. [f, ppl. stem of D- 
determindre : see prec.] 

1. trans. To determine in time, space, or com- 
pass; to terminate, end, bound, limit. 

1563 WinJet Four ScoirTItre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 125 Gif we 
. . limitatis and determinatis nocht the wisdum of God be our 
phantasie. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 150 The slye slow 
[Fob 2, flye slow] houres shall not determinate The datelesse 
limit of thy deere exile, a 3638 Mede Rent. Apoc. Wks. 
(1672) in. 602 Who would have them [prophetic months) 
taken for bare days, and determinated in the persecution of 
Antiochus. 1671 Crowne JnliartaPLyi, Ded., I have nothing 
to determinate my sight, but a bright and serene sky. 

2. To determine or decide (a controversy or issue). 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. in. iv. vii, But let more hardy 

wits that truth determinate. 1653 — Ant id. A /It. 1. ix. §4. 
27 They do plainly determinate the controversy. 17x5 Mrs. 
I. Barker Exihus I. 83 Sent for. .to give my determinating 
Voice before the Senate. 

b. intr. To decide, come to a decision. 

3639 Mrq. of Hamilton Explan. Oath fy Covenant 15 To 
treat, consult, or determinate in any matter of state. 1652 
Earl Monm. tr. Bcntivoglids Hist. Relat. 6 The absolute 
authority of determinating residing in the chief magistracies 
of every City. 

3. traits. To ordain, appoint. 

1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavels Disc . Livy I. 83 The free 
government propounds honours and rewards upon some 
worthy and determinated occasions. 1652 Gaule Magrt- 
strom. 151 Although nature and every naturall agent be., 
determinated to one effect. 

4. To direct to some end ; to determine the course 
of ; to guide authoritatively or decisively. 

3626 F enner H tdden Manna (in Spurgeon Treas. DaV. 
Ps. xxv.), A determinating of the very will. 3653 H. More 
Antid. Ath. \. xi- (1662) 35 To determinate the course of 
the Spirits into this or that part of the Body. 1659 
Pearson Creed I. 43 If we should apprehend more 
Gods than one, I know not what could determinate us in 
any instant to the actual adoration of any one. a 1683 
Whichcote Disc. (1703) III. 36 ’Tis no disparagement to 
the Highest and^ wisest to be ruled and determinated by 
the_ reason of things. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 6 x 
This Aspect, apt to cause Winds, is apt also to determinate 
them to the West and to the South. 

5. To fix upon definitely, define, individualize, 
identify. 

x68i JL More Exp. Dan. iv. Notes 323 The person is 
determinated in Artaxerxes. 3681 Glanvill Sadducismus 
u- 237 Though the Sir-name of the party be wanting, yet he 
is determinated so by other circumstances. 

6. To render determinate or definite. 

1672 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Mcn{ 1841) II. 236 The 
most ready general method . . for determinating all equations. 
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7. To ascertain definitely. 

j66$-6Phil Trans. 1. 297 The more precise detenrnWm? 
of the Difference of Meridians.. 3788 Priestley Led. Ruf 
it. xii. 96 As nearly .. as their coarse observations would 
enable them to determinate. 

Hence Dete*rminated ppl. a., DeteTminating 
vll. sb. and ppl. a. 

j6z6 [ See sense 4]. 1635 Pagitt C/tristtanogr. i. iii. (jg,A 
137 A prefixed and determinated time of monthesoryeeres! 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais nr. xliii. 353 His final judging 
and determinating of Suits of Law, by the meet Chaw*? 
of the Dice. 1715 [See sense 2]. 

Dete'rminately, adv. [f. Determinate a. 
+ -ly In a determinate manner. 

1 . By way of final decision ; conclusively, finally. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. C'iess Richmond WK (2876)293 

She sholde the morowe after make answer of her myude 
detcrmynatly. 3669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. xxxv. uty) 
260, I did never determinately conclude. 1729 Bctier 
Scr/u. Wks. 2874 II. 24 Conscience . . pronounces delerrain- 
ately some actions to be in themselves juM, right, good. 1736 
— Anal. 11. vii. 270 Those Persons . . insist upon it as de- 
terminately conclusive. ^ 1792 R. Burke m Burkes Con. 
(1844) III. 489 The ministers had made up their minds 
determinately to a strict neutrality. 

2. Definitely, distinctly, exactly, precisely. 

1529 More Corny, agst. Trib. ni.Wks.1225/2 Yetcannotthe 

vseof them lightly stand indifferent, but determinately must 
cither be good or bad. *551 T. Wilson Logike (1580121 b, 
Wordes, whichc . . determtnatly doe betoken some one cer. 
tainc tfiyng. a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 8, 1. Indefi- 
nitely, time after time. 2. Detcrminatly, to the end of the 
world. 1750 Warner in Phil. Trans. LI. 307 A discoveryof 
the fact, could it be determinately made, would prove of very 
little consequence. 3830 Gleig Country Curate I.xiv.27^ 
I cannot pronounce the night, .the most determinately miser- 
able which it has been my lot to spend. 

b. With a definite purpose, purposely. 

1 862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 203 All these parts seemed 
determinately contrived that the plant should nerer he 
fertilised. 

3. With settled purpose; resolutely, determinedly; 
with determination. 

3556 J. Heywood Spider <J- F. xiv. 69 When he sawe.. 
The spider, thus bent determinately, He thought Jt fay 
him to contrary’. 1653 H. More Antid. A tit. ill. xtuijn) 
340 Observed to fight determinately over such and saclt 
a City. 1724 Swift i Food’s Execution , Determinate* bent 
to take revenge upon him. 1755 Fox in H. Waipo’e Mast. 
Geo. II (1847) II. App. 386 The Duke of Devonshire i is .. 
determinately against it. i860 Froude Hut. Lug V. 

A servant determinately idle. 3881 E. Coxys Basil H U. 
176 For all her weakness, she spoke determinately. 

Dete'rminateness. [f. as prec. + -sbs.] 
The quality of being determinate. 

1. Definiteness, distinctness, preciseness. 

.691 Cmd. Grace Ccndilimnl u No way mciat»! 
either the efficacy or determinatencss of God s w«tm 
1846 Poe N. P. miltt Whs. 1864 111 . wThetvwdfoq » 
used with very little detenninateness of meaning. i?<4 w 
Lotte’s Sfetafh. 31 Each of their marks, .has been lm«« 
to a completely individual detenninateness.. 

2. Decidedness of judgement or choice; resolute- 
ness ; determination. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 22 He reprooyes ■ ■ . ‘j V 
peremptory determtnatenes, ‘Ye say, it wlii be to )- 
18.4 Jake Austen Mans/. Park (.85.) S3 His 
natetiess and iris power seemed to make allies unnecc J5* 

Determination (dftSuinin^'Jan). [ a * *• * 
termination (Oresme 14 th c,), or a4L.t/ri«7/» 
tioii-em , n. of action from delcnnindre to J 1 
mine.] The action of determining, the con 1 
of being determined. % a. 

1. A bringing' to an end ; a coming to an e * 
ending; termination, arch. (exc. as in b). 

1483 Cath. Attgl. 98 A Determynacion, determ* • 
dijffinicio. 1526 Piter. Perf. (iSS 1 1 93 b , A conclusj n ^ 
determinacyon of the mater. 1584 R. bcoT Disc • ^ 

vn. xv. 123 The determination and ceasing oi 0 • 

A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. J1625) 63 By ‘ N Tr.tr. 

hasty determination of his life. *624-5 Bhe ^ 
(1844) 153 After the determination of the ‘hirtee >. j rter . 
Burtons Diary (1828) IV. 324 Aft» the end or oj & CflLE 
mination. of thus, Parliament. *668 , Culpepp 
Barthol. Anat. iv. i. 336 All other Bones sa 
have a certain determination of their growth . , A date 

grow continually. 1794 Paley Evid. u.vi- ' L« r ^ ov 3 cr nment. 
subsequent to the determination °t rKM' c "f ro niinow 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 4^5 Tn« (T e termin3* 

. .seeming year by year further removed from 

tiD b. teu. (esp. in Conveyancing) The cession 
of an estate or interest of any kind. n3C ;ons 

1495 Act it Hen. VII, c. 54 § 4 After the . . dell e ^ ^ 
of the states, .by deth without heires iR^ie o r c ; | an dfj 
1581 W. Statfokd Exam. Cotnpl. 1. (1870) r cn ding 

as come to our handes . . by determination, . yj 4 ^65 

such termes of yeares. 3818 Cruise fa 18x7 

To take effect on the determination of the es ‘ ^te w 
Jarman Powells Devises II. 321 A devise 01 r t j, e prior 

the heirs of a person living at the determina 1 ‘ . fl 3 ,j on cf 
estates. 1875 Act 38-9 Viet . c. 92 § 4 f f ^ n - nCV byr e3SC,n 
tenancy means the cesser of a contract ot te . ' y/x 

of effluxion of time or from any ot ,? er , c£l ,f.l r the d e!Cf ' 
Reports Weekly Notes 79/1 Immediately 
mination of defendant’s tenancy. - suit 


2.. The ending of a controversy J 


decision of a judge or arbitrator; judicial °^‘ 
tative decision or settlement {of tv nwj e . e ^ ct er- 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn . 39 * T °? b X^sos* K hlt ' 6 nU 
mynacion and mdgement. 1553 1 - 'V^ rm ; n3 cion o' 1,1 
Judges before whom he knoweth the dete 
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cause resteth. 1652 Needham tr. Seldens Mare Cl. 22 
The Nations to whose determination the matter was com- 
mitted. 1737 Col.Rec. Pennsytv. IV. 187 Upon the final Deter- 
mination of our Disputes. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I- 116 
In the determination of this question the identity of virtue 
and knowledge is found to be involved. 1891 Sir R- V. 
Williams in Law Times' Rep. LXV. 609/1 The general 
question of the right of the licensee was not essential to the 
determination of that case. 

b. The decision arrived at or promulgated; a 
determinate sentence, conclusion, or opinion. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 73 That ech determinacioun 
of the chirche of Rome is trewe on ech side. 1460 Capgrave 
Chrott. 306 The determinacion of the Cherch .and the 
Doctouris . . ar pleynly ageyn Holy Scripture. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catec/i. (1884) 5 The decisiouns and determina- 
tiouns of general counsallis. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 
(1650) 55 The cleer and positive determination of all who 
have writt’n on this argument. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 122 
» 5 They were neither of them dissatisfied with the Knight's 
Determination. 1785 T. Balcuy Disc. 75^ To listen to our 
Saviour's determination, — * He that is without sin ’. 1875 
Iowett Plato /ed. 2) V. 180 We must run a risk, .in coming 

0 any determination about education. 

f 3. The settlement of a question by reasoning 
)r argumentation ; discussion. Obs. 
c 1400 Test. Lcve 1. (R.), These clerkes sain, and in deter- 
ninacion .shewen, that three things hauen the names of 
Doddes been cleaped. 1593 Bp. Andrewes (title), A Deter- 
mination concerning Oaths. 

f 4. The resolving of a question or maintaining of 

1 thesis in a scholastic disputation ; spec, in Uni- 
versity history, the name of certain disputations 
vhich followed admission to the degree of Bachelor 
)f Arts, and completed the taking of that degree, 
jualifying the student for proceeding to the resi- 
lence and exercises required for the Master’s 
legree. Obs. exc. Hist. 

Determination took place regularly in the Lent following 
iresentation for the B.A., and consisted originally in the 
letermining by disputation of questions in grammar and 
ogic. ' It was originally, it would appear, a voluntary dis- 
putation got up by the Bachelors themselves in imitation of 
he magisterial Inception, but it was early recognized and 
mforced .by the Universities.’ (Rev. H. Rashdalk) 

[1408 in Munim . Acad. Oxon. (Rolls) I. 241 Quia per 
iolemnesdeterminationesBachillariorum in facultate artium 
lostra mater Oxoniac universitas multipliciter honoratur. 
1517 Statutes of Corpus Chr. Coll., Oxon., c. xxiv, Bacca- 
aurei artium, completo prius post gradum baccalaureatus 
it dcterminationes trienmo . . ad gradum magistratus . . pro- 
noveantur.] 1665 J. Buck in Peacock Slat. Cambridge 
184 i)App.B7^The Vice- Chancellor dismisseth the Answerer 
. .then he beginneth his Determination. 1693-4 Gibson in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden)_2i9 There is a Statute .. which 
jpon extraordinary occasions allows twice Austins instead 
)f Determinations. 1726 Amherst Terrx Fil. xlii. 223 The 
nanner of this determination is as follows. All persons, 
hat have taken their bachelor of arts degree since the Lent 
^receding, are obliged to dispute twice in one of the public 
ichools . . and go to prayers at St. Mary’s Church every 
Saturday morning. 1822 in Fowler Hist. Corpus Chr. Coll. 
j02 The whole business and ceremony of Determination 
laving been now by competent authority abolished in the 
University. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I. v. 121 The 
Determination Feast, that is the festival following the as- 
sumption of the Bachelor’s Degree, generally took place on 
Shrove Tuesday. 1868 H. Anstey Munim. Acad. Oxon. 
Rolls) Introd. 82 It was undoubtedly from the superior 
importance attached to logical studies that the name ‘ de- 
termination * took its rise, the examination for the bachelor’s 
degree consisting mainly of questions to be determined by 
the candidate. 1887 A. Clark Regr. Univ. Oxf. (O.H.S.) 
II. 1. 63 All traces of determination have now disappeared 
from the procedure of the University. The last relic of it 
was_ abolished in 1855. ..To such a base end bad ‘deter- 
mining* come. 

5. The determining of bounds or fixing of limits ; 
delimitation ; definition ; a fixing of the extent, 
position, or identity ( of anything). 

i 594 .Hooker Ecrl. Pol. 1. x. (1612)28 The particular deter- 
mination of the reward or punishment. _ 1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- 
Cr. 11. 11. 170 To make vp a free determination 'Twixt right 
and wrong. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi. 373 The Circum- 
scription of a thing, is ..the Determination, or Defining of its 
Place. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 54 A determination of Light and 
shadow. 1744 Harris ThrccTreat. i. (1765) 27 Is our Account 
still too loose and in need of stricter Determination? 1794 
S. Williams Vermont 283 The determination made by Con- 
gas of the boundary lines. 1860 M ansel Proleg. Logica iv. 
xx2 Under such determinations as the conditions of my 
sensibility require. _ 1866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Exod. xii. 
Introd., The determination of the parties who are admissible. 
1877 E. Caird P/tuos. Kant 1. 265 The determinations of 
space are not consequences, but reasons, of the positions of 
different parts of matter in relation to each other. 

b. Logic. ( a ) The rendering of a notion more 
determinate or definite by the addition of characters 
or determining attributes. ( b ) A determining 
attribute. 

164$ Digby Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 87 To be a Quality is 
nothing else but to be the determination or modification of 
the thing whose quality it is. X83S Sir W. Hamilton Logic 
xi. (1866) I. 294 Every series of concepts which has been 
obtained by abstraction, may be reproduced in an inverted 
order, when., we, step by step, add on the several characters 
from which we had abstracted in our ascent. This process 
. .is called Determination, i860 Mansel Proleg. Logica vi. 
209 Determination . . consists in the reunion of attributes 
previously separated by definition.^ 1864 Bowen Logic y. 107 
Unless one is regarded as an attribute or determination of 
the other. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 595 The finite 
and infinite of Philolaus have become logical determinations 
in the Philebus. Ibid. IV. 266 A multitude of abstractions 
are created. .which become logical determinations. 


6 . The action of definitely ascertaining the posi- 
tion, nature, amount, etc. {of anything). 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. in. iii. 263 The determina- 
tion of Insects in their several Species. 1717 J. Keill 
A turn. CEcon. Pref. (1738) 48 The Determination of the Vis 
Elaslica was the Thought of the learned John Bernouli. 
1793 Englefield {title), On the Determination of the Orbits 
of Comets. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anint. Client . 
lI.'X8x The quantitative determination of earthy-phosphate 
sediments. 1882 L. B. Carll Treat. Calculus Variation 
61 The determination of these constants is not. .difficult. 

b. The result ascertained by this action ; that 
which has been determined by investigation or 
calculation ; a conclusion, a solution. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid. I, i. 9 The determination, which 
is the declaration of the thing required. 1646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 194 That persons drowned arise and float 
the ninth day .. is a questionable determination. 1807 T. 
Thomson Ckcm. (ed. 3) II. 162 The differences between their 
determinations were too great. 1831 Brewster Optics iii. 25 
As philosophers have determined the index of refraction for 
a great variety of bodies, we are able, from those determin- 
ations, to ascertain the’ direction of any ray. 1857 Wiifavell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 105 Generally founded on astronomical 
determinations. 

7. Fixed direction towards some terminal point; 
decisive or determining bias. lit. and Jig. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. PJtys. Mech. i. 35 Others, whose 
motion has an opposite determination. 1710 J. Clarke 
Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (1729) I. 78 When a Body moves any 
particular way, the Disposition that it has to move that way, 
rather than any other, is what we call its Determination. 
1713 Addison Guardian No. 300 F 7 The whole tribe of 
oglers gave their eyes a new determination. 1727-51 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v., Heavy bodies have a determination towards 
the centre of the earth. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. ii. 5 
When we speak of the Determination of motion, we mean 
causing the Motion of the Body to be such a Way, or in such 
a Direction, rather than another. 1798 M a lth us P o/itl. ( 1806 ) 
II. iii. x. 253 The real price of corn varies during periods 
sufficiently long to affect the determination of capital. 1836 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 336 The determination 
given to the Church of Scotland, .was not one of erudition. 
x88x Daily News xo Mar. 5/3 An increasing determination of 
historic and genre paiuters towards landscape. 

b. spec. A tendency or flow of the bodily fluids, 
now esp. of the blood, to a particular part. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 203 The Distem- 
pers which proceed from an irregular and disorderly Deter- 
mination of the animal Spirits. 1805 W. Saunders Min. 
Waters 242 On account of the property of this natural 
water . . and from its rapid determination to the kidn'ies. 
1831 Scott Let. to A . Dyce 31 Mar. in Lockhart , Threatened 
,with a determination of blood to the head. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Determination, the active direction to a part ; as of 
blood to a special organ with increased vascular action. 

+ 8. The final condition to which anything has 
a tendency. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 50 The determination of 
quick-silverisproperlyfixation, that ofmilke coagulation, and 
that of oyle and unctious bodies onely incrassation. 1707 
Curios, in Husb. 4 * Card. 340^ Each Corpuscle of Salt returns 
into the primitive Determination which it holds from Nature. 

9. Metaph. The definite direction of the mind 
or will toward an object or end, by some motive, 
regarded as an external force. 

CX685 South Serin., Wilt for Deed (1715) 389 Homage 
which Nature commands all Understandings to pay to it, 
by necessary Determination. 1690 Locke Hum. i/nd. 11. 
xxi. 50 The determination of the will, upon inquiry, is fol- 
lowing the direction of that guide : and he that has a power 
to act or not to act, according as such determination directs, 
is a free agent ; such determination abridges not that power 
wherein liberty consists. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Deter- 
minations, again, are either moral or physical : a moral 
determination is that proceeding from a cause which operates 
morally. _ 1788 Reid Act. Powers m. it. vi. 571 Dr. Hutche- 
son, considering all the principles of action as so many de- 
terminations or motions of the will. 


10. The mental action of coming to a decision ; 
the fixing or settling of a purpose ; the result of 
this ; a fixed purpose or intention. 

1548 Hall Citron, an. 8 Edw. IV. 203 Havyng a sure deter- 
minacion, fixed in their myndes. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 237 King AJfred was in Kent when he made 
determination of this journey. 1577 B. Qoocv. Here sbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 8 Cato would have a man long in determin- 
ation to budde, but to plant and sowe out of hand. 2630 
R. Johnson's Kittgd. <$• Contmw. 107 The English had no 
determination to leave them. 1704 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho xxvi, Agitated with doubts and fears and contrary 
determinations. 1883 Sir T Martin Ld. Lyndhurst xvn. 
416 Lord Lyndhurst left office with the determination never 
again to return to it. Mod. From this determination no 
reasoning could move her. 

11. The quality of being determined or resolute ; 
determinedness, resoluteness. 

1822 Scott Nigel xxvii, Elizabeth possessed a sternness of 
masculine sense and determination which rendered even jier 
weaknesses .. respectable. 1829 Lytton Devereux 11. xi, It 
I had less determination in my heart. I could not love you 
so well. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 145 
Never was . . operation executed with greater intelligence 
and determination. x8 66 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1808^32 
There was an expression of acuteness and determination 
about him. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott s Mag. XV. 345/2 
In the same spirit of determination. , , 

Determinative (dft5uinim?tiv), a and sb. 
[a. F. dltcrminatif, -iw (15th c. in Godef. Sitfpl.), 
f. ppl. stem of L. dilerminarc to Determine : see 
-ive.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by determining, deciding, or 
fixing ; serving or tending to determine or decide. 


1655 Beam hall Agt. Hcbbesfgl), That individual action., 
cannot proceed from the special influence and determinative 
power of a just cause. X678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 23 
This efficacious concurse, as it determines and applies the 
second cause to act, is . . termed determinative. 1682 Lut- 
trell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 205 The day appointed for pro- 
nouncing the determinative sentence in the cause. 3725 tr. 
Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist. I. iii. vi. 120 The determinative Voice 
of the Head of the Church. 1865 Holland Plain T. v. 383 
Determinative of the character of life.^ 3884 Fairbairn in 
Contemf. Rev. Mar. 360 The underlying conception, the 
determinative principle or idea. 

f b. Characterized by being determined or fixed. 
a 1677 Hale Contempl., Christ Crucif. (R.\ Our Lord 
Christ’s body could not be longer detained under the power 
of death, then the determinative time of three days. 

2. Serving to limit or fix the extent, or the 
specific kind or character of anything : said of attri- 
butes or marks added with this purpose. Cf. B. 2. 

1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 310 The one.. is Common 
or Determinable properly by the other, and the other is 
Particular or Determinative of it. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) III. vi. vi. 385 If. .we wou’d needs add some exteriour 
marks, more declaratory and determinative of. .Virtue and 
Pleasure. 1725 Watts Logic u. ii. § 5 The term, .is deter- 
minative and limits the subject to a particular part of its 
extension. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. y. 99 The 
Egyptians do not seem to have got rid of their determi- 
native pictures. 1881 — Anthropol. vii._ 171 These examples 
..give some idea of the principles of its (Chinese writing] 
sound-characters and keys or determinative signs. 

B. sb. 

1. A determinative agent ; that which determines, 
decides, or impels in a given direction. 

1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879)1. xxvii. 521 A right of action 
is not merely considered as an instrument or means of redress 
but as a restraint or determinative 'from wrong. 

2. That which serves to determine or define the 
character or quality of something else. a. In 
hieroglyphic writing, an ideographic sign annexed 
to a word phonetically represented, for the purpose 
of defining its signification. Thus in the ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics there were generic deter- 
minatives which indicated the class of notions to 
which the word belonged, determinatives of num- 
ber, etc. b. In Science of Language , a spoken 
syllable having an analogous function in some 
languages ; also, a determinative or demonstrative 
word. 

1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. iv. 67 Very many of the native 
Mono-syllables are mere Determinatives. 1862 Rawlinson 
Auc. Mon. I. iv. 81 The ‘determinative’ of a god— the sign, 
that is, which marks that the name of a god is about to fol- 
low. 1875 Renouf Egyptian Gram, xx Plural nouns and 
adjectives usually . . take the sign • or iii after them as a 
determinative of plurality. x88x Tylor Anthropol. vii. 373 
Even where they spelt words by their sounds, they had a 
remarkable way of adding what are called determinatives, 
which are pictures to confirm or explain the spelt word. 
3883 Sayce Fresh Light Anc. Mon. i. 18 Determinatives .. 
characters which have no phonetic value, but which deter- 
mine the class to which the word they accompany belongs. 

Dete'rminatively, adv. [f. prec. + -lt - ] 
a. In a determinative manner ; so as to determine, 
f b = Determinatelv. 

1641 Argument Law in Hart. Mite. (Malh.) V. 63 Such 
things as are intended immediately, directly, and determin- 
atively against the life and person of the King. 1643 Mar- 
shall Let. r4 To judge every person, .in the Nation deter- 
minatively and conclusively, so as from that judgement 
there is no appealing. x66z Evelyn Chalcogr. 124 For the 
symmetrical!}' conducting of his hatches, detemunativeiy, 
and with certitude. 

Determinativeness, [f. prec. + -kess.j 
a. The quality of being determinative. b = De- 
terminateness 2 ; determination. 

1821 Blackiv. Mag. X. 76 A due proportion of the organ 
of determinativeness in our peasantry and mech an ics_ might 
make our subjugation a matter of absolute impossibility. 
3851 I. Taylor Wesley (3852) 321 [Wesley] whose letters 
are eminent samples of succinct determinativeness. 

Determinator (d/taumin^to-i). [a. L. deter- 
initiator , agent-noun from L. dcterminare to De- 
termine : with quot. 1556 cf. obs. I 1 , d/lermi- 
nateuri] He who or that which determines (m 
various senses of the verb) ; a determiner. 

1556 Aurelia * I sab. (1680) D v, Of that they ware the 
juges, and determinateurs. 1642 SirE. Dering 6/. on A £■ 
xiv. 44 The proper detern.inators of this point, xftjj '&* 

T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. v. 115 Three determinate) _ 
truth, Authority, Sense and Reason. 185S f^he deter- 
Ator.nb If a min set forth .Moral pleasure “ ?! To 

minuter of his Will. .879 H. Geokgu ipitnl, 

make the ratio with production, and not the ra 
the determinator of wages-. 

Determine (drtimmin) zr. [a. 

(I2th c. in Littrej, = Pr., Sp.. 

L. determinare to bound, limit, determ , - 

T T)f- I 3 4- ter min are to set bounds t .) 
IToputnncn'l or limit to ; tocomc to an 

in Lc.-U.) c To Detennyn. etelermi nare. djftnire. 

1483 C ath. Angl. 9 s > Ckrcn . 5 At the Conquest 

diitingucre .finire. UftJ. . rjeio Mott: /’rear 

I haue eke detertny-nec • . |t,„ nianifoMe ir.cotnmixiitiee.. 

Wksc 9/1 Death y/„,„ iv-iii. im It behoueth 

vs 'thVnety m^ync oure besyr.es. .65! Sum, » 


> an end. 
i bring to 
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DETERMINE. 


DETERMINE. 

Fuller's Abel Retiiv., Wild 573 Here also God determined 
his travails. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 167 7 5 Her Husband s 
Death .. would certainly have determined her Life. 3785 
Pa lev Mor.Pkilos.fiKxl) I. 326 To determine a connexion 
which is become odious to both. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 444 A warranty . . may be defeated, determined, or 
avoided, in all or in part. 1845 Stephen Laws £ngl. (ed. 6) 
I. 298 The lessee .. hath determined his estate by his own 
default. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. (1875) H. xvi. 441 The 
death of Edward III determined the crisis. 
f b. To cause to end in (some conclusion). Obs. 
a 166B Denham Poems 98 The people join’d In glad con* 
sent, and all their common fear Determine in my fate. 1673 
Temple Obscrv. United Prov. Wks. 1731 L 25 Albert bent 
the whole Force of the War upon France, till he determined 
it in a Peace with that Crown. 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To come to an end ; to cease 
to exist or be in force ; to expire, to die. (Now 
chiefly in Law.) 

0x374 Chaucer Troylus m. 330 (379) That rather dye I 
wold, and determyne, As thinkith me, stokkid in prisoun. 
3571 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 147 His interest in 
the said pewe to determyne. 3607 Shaks. Cor. in, iii. 43 
Must all determine heereS^ 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 73 His 
life was to determine with his fathers. 1677 Cary Chronol. 
n. 1. r. v. 104 The Year . . was that in which the 4th of the 
6th Olympiad did Determine. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. 422/2 The changes we have to experience only de- 
termine with our lives. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (ijg 3 ) '289 
The custom ceased and determined at Sir Matthew Mite’s 
election. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 56 In fact the estate 
of Martin did not determine by his death, surrender, or for- 
feiture, but by the death of King Charles II. 3883 Glad- 
stone Sp. in Pari. 19 July, The privileges . . do not deter- 
mine with the life of M. de Lesseps. 

b. To end in (a termination, conclusion, or re- 
sult) ; ‘ to end consequentially ’ (J .). Obs , or arch . 

x6o$ Camden Rem. (5637) 143/4 As long as issue male con- 
tinued, which determined in John Moubray Duke of Nor- 
folke. a 1631 Donne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. IxvL 3 
As long as their rage determined in his person, he opened 
not his mouth. 1654 Trapp Comm. Job xxi. 13 Their merry 
dance determineth in a miserable downfall. 1684 Contempt. 
State of Man 1. vii. (1699) 71 The. Misery wherein all the 
Felicity of this World is to determin. a 1716 South Scrm. 
(1744) X. 78 But that which begins in vanity, must needs 
determine in vexation of spirit. 1767 Byron's Voy. r. World 
114 The head is small . . and determines in a snout. 1875 
Stubbs Cojtst. Hist. III. xviii. 4 The crisis.. is todetermine 
in that struggle between the crown and the commons which 
the last two centuries have decided, 
f 3 . irons. To set bounds to; to bound, limit. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. i. (149s) 861 Colour is 
the vttermest party.. that is determyned fro the vtter party 
of a bodyly thynge. 1571 Digces Pantom. 1. Elem. B it, 
A Circle is a plaine figure, determined with one line, which 
is called a Circumference. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 128 
Many of the Geographers set not doivne Indus the riuer, 
for to determine the marches of the Indians Westward. 3654 
Cromwell Sp. 22 Jan. (Carlyle 1 , It determines his power. 
1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 311 The Two Countyes shall 
have the Moors of the sayd Countyes otherwise determined. 
<1x732 Atterbury (J.), That hill which thus determines 
their view at a distance. 

b. Logic. To limit by adding differences ; to 
limit in scope. 

li 5 SS Watreman Fardle Facions II. iv. 141 Determinyng 
the Traditions of 'Moyses, by certein ordenaunces and de- 
crees, whiche thei them selues [PhariseisJ sette vp.] 1838 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic x\. (1866) I. 394 When we deter- 
mine any notion by adding on a subordinate concept, we 
divide it. 3842 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. lxxxvii. (i860) 158 
Some mark may be added . . which narrows the extent of 
both, but renders them more definite— better determined. 

+ c. To limit lo, restrict to. Obs. 

1450-3530 Myrr. our Ladye 101 Soche a fredome as is de- 
termyned to nothynge in certeyne, but yt may be applyed 
generally. 3659 Hammond On Ps. xix. 11 Annot. 315 The 
context seems rather to determine it to the first, .sense. 3690 
Locke Hum. Urtd. in. ix. *5 37 No one has Authority to 
determine the signification of the word Gold . . more to one 
Collection of Ideas . . than to another. 3693 Ray Creation 
if. (175*4) .3 80 Not. .necessarily determined to one manner of 
Respiration. 

II. To bring to an end a dispute, controversy, or 
doubtful matter ; to conclude, settle, decide, fix. 

4 . trans. To settle or decide (a dispute, question, 
matter in debate), as a judge or arbiter. 

c 1380 Wycuf Set. IV ks. III. 345 pat 31? )>e pope determine 
ou3t, {>anne it is soi)? Sc to bileue. c 1440 Generydes 1695 To 
determyne [/I /.S', -mytte] this mater, Generydes was brought 
owt. 1526 *1 indale Acts xix. 39 Itt may be determined in a 
lawfull congregacion. 3530 Palscr. 514/2, I determyne, I 
make a conclusion in a mater. 1576 Fleming Panojpl. Epist. 
246 Sitting in his long gowne, or riche robe, is occupied in 
suche matters as are of him to be determined. 3588 Shahs. 
Tit. A. 1. i. 407 Let the lawes of Rome determine all. 1660 
Trial Regie. 9 Authorized by the King’s Majestie to hear, 
and determine, all Treasons, Felonies, and other Offences. 
c X710C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 260 Matters of Life and death 
are not here tryed or determined. 1868 Milmak St. Raufs 
vii. 133 The Dean.presided in all causes brought before the 
Chapter, and determined them. 3868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. ivt j 14 This ambiguity should be determined in one 
direction or in the other. 

b. with an object expressing the sentence, con- 
clusion, or issue. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. f 1843)6/1 He would under- 
take .. that his presence^ would in a^ moment determine the 
restitution of the palatinate to his brother and sister. 
x 75 x Johnson Rambler No. 181 ?3The time at which every 
man’s fate was to be determined. 1752 Hume Ess. $ Treat. 
(J777) 1. xt >8 The laws will .. determine the punishment of 
the criminal. 1832 Hr. Martineau Each % All v. 67 The 
circumstances which determine the recompense of each. 
i8 53 J- H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. ii. 86. It was an 


era which determined the history of the world. 1875 Jowctt 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 63 The law will determine all our various 
duties towards relatives. 

e. with subordinate clause, expressing the matter 
at issue. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 385 And whedir the grounde of 
3iste were good other ilie, trout he hathe determyned. 2561 
Da us Butlingcr on Apoc. (1573) 192 Lucius the third, .deter- 
mineth playnly, that heretickes are stricken with an euer- 
lastyng curse. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 227 To determine 
what was meetest to be done in this matter. 3589 R. Harvey 
PI. Perc. (1590) 15 As senseles, as they which determine 
vpon an Ale bench whether the passenger . . be a Saint or 
a Diucli. 1611 Bible Actsxxvil. 1 When it was determined 
[earlier w. demed, concluded, decreed] that we should saile 
into Italy. 3747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 205 It might now be 
determin’d whether the Council’s Speech to the Assembly 
. .shou'd be Printed. 2834 Southey Doctor Ixv. (1862) 137 
Far happier are they who always know what they are to do, 
than they who have to determine what they will do. 3887 
Ruskin Prxtcrita II. 179, 1 determined that the Alps were, 
on the whole, best seen from below. 

5. intr. To come to a judicial decision ; to give 
a decision ; to decide, i* Const, of {on), 
c J384CHAUCER H. Fame 1. 343 Waytc vpon the conclusyon, 
And eke how that ye determynen, Anti for Hie more part 
difiynen. £*477 Caxton Jason 72 Smale thinges of which 
they shall haue the knowleche for to determine. 1570 
Tomson Calvin's Semi. Tim. 41/2 Suche men . . although 
they affirme, yet can they certeinely determine of nothing. 
3598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 68 Neither, .to speake of any affaires, 
after they hauc bcene determined of by the Emperour. 26x3 
Shaks. Hen. V///, 1. i. 214 You shall to th’ Tower, till you 
know How he determines further. 2634 \V. Tirwhyt tr. 
Balzac's Lett. 24} Who have reason enough to doubt, but 
not science sufficiently to determine rightly. 1709 Stryfe 
Ann. Ref. I. nx xix. 447 Cox, Bishop of Ely. determined on 
both questions. 2753 Johnson Rambler No. X55 p 4 The 
general inability of man to determine rightly concerning his 
own. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 268 The repre- 
sentatives of the people have an undoubted right to judge 
and determine.. of the sum to be raised. 2767 Junius Lett. 
xxxv. 166 What . . remains, but to leave it to the people to 
determine for themselves?. .They alone ought todetermine. 
fb. To decide jfrr. Obs. 

1624-25 Br. Mountagu Corr. J. Cosht (1869) 1. 42, 1 deter- 
mine next weke for Pettworth. 2750 Bp. Hurd in War- 
burton's Lett. (1809) 52 He has determined for the Law. 

c. To decide or fix upon, on. (Blending with 

18 c, q. v.) 

t 6 . To lay down decisively or authoritatively; 
to pronounce, declare, state. (Const, as in 4 , 5 .) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 86 Of theorique principal! The 
phdosophre in special! The propretes hath determined. 
c 2400 Rom. Rose 4885 Of ech synne it is the rote . . As. 
Tulius can determyne. 2486 BA ;. St. Albans , Her. Aja, 
Here in thys booke folowyng is determyned the Iynage of 
Coote armuris. 

+ b. To decide or declare to be ; to term. Obs. 
3653 *L hloRE Antid. Ath. u. xi. (1712) x6i This he de- 
termines primogenious moisture, 
f 7. Irons. To settle or fix beforehand; to ordain, 
decree ; to ordain what is to be done. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif/Ic/t xvii. 26 Determynynge tymes ordeyned, 
and termes of habitacioun. 2535 Covkrdale Isa. x. 23 Y* 
Lorde . . shal perfectly fulfil the thinge, that he hath deter- 
myned. 3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 12 1 His 
houre was come, so was it determined, which way could he 
shun it ? 2631 Bible i Sam. xxv. 17 For evil is determined 
against our master. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. m. iii. 
263 Some superintendent Intellectual Nature, that by cer- 
tain election and choice determined things. 1758 S. Hay- 
ward Serm. xiv. 408 God . . determined holiness to be the 
way to everlasting happiness. 

8 . trans. To fix or decide causally ; to condition 
as a cause or antecedent. 

2651 Hobbes Leviatlt. 1. x. 42 As in other things, .not the 
seller, but the buyer determines the Price. 2751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 341 p 2 The whole tenor of his life has been 
determined by some accident of no apparent moment. 2839 
Murchison Stlur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 505 These divergences 
have, .been determined by the eruptive forces which evolved 
the trap rocks. 2856 Emerson Eng. Trails , Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 72 The wealth of London determines prices all 
over the globe. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ii. 73 Dante 
has ^determined classical Italian. 3883 Gilmour Mongols 
xviii. 213 His religion .. determines for him the colour and 
cut of his coat. 

9. To decide upon (one of several) ; to fix (which 
or what it is to be). 

1659 Pearson Creed (1662) 295 The apertion of the wombe 
determineth the first-born. 3720 Ozell Vcrtot's Rom. Rep. 
II. x. 155 To rob his Enemy of the cruel Pleasure of deter- 
mining the kind of. .Death. 2772 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viands 
Shit-wreck 37 Let us then determine the first passengers by 
lou 3850 M £ Cosh Div. Govt. in. i. (1874) 269 It is the will 
which determines what is to be preferred or rejected. 2886 
Sir J. Stirling in Law Times Rep. LV. 283/z Determining 
what particulars of objections ought to be allowed, 
b. with alternative clause. 

2772 Hist. Rochester 33 Whether in this tower. .1 cannot 
determine. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 325 To deter- 
mine whether he should or should not consider it as his own. 
+ 10. To conclude from reasoning, investigation, 
etc. (a thing to be, or that it is). Obs. 

*494 Fabyan Ckron. zv. lxxv. 53 Whiche length of tyme is of 
some Auctour determyned to be longe and of some but shorte, 
3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 163 b, Rosell, Angelus, 
& 0t ^ r doctours determyneth & concludeth that [etc.]. 
3559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc 26 Stadium . .which 
length Phnie determineth to be 125 pases. 2622 Burton 
A tiat. Mel. 11. ii. in. (1676) 162/2 ThusCiavius and Maginus, 
etc., with their followers, vary and determine of these celes- 
tial orbs and bodies. 2788 Priestley Lecl. Hist. m. xvi. 130 
Bishop Fleetwood has determined, .that five pounds in this 


reign was equivalent to twenty eight, or thirty, nov.% :g u 
Mrs. Jane West Alicia de Lacy IV. 21B Hereford deter- 
mined him to be an audacious knave. 

11. trans. To ascertain definitely by observation 
examination, calculation, etc. (a point previously 
unknown or uncertain) ; to fix as known. 

1650 Fuller Pisgalt 1. vii. 18 It is hard to determin their 
exact habitation. 3696 Whiston Th. Earth n. {1722) ui 
The entire Circle may still be describ’d, and its Original 
Situation determin’d. 1715 Desaguuep.s Fires Imp-. 24 
We shall in the third Book determine the.. Bigness.. and 
Situation of those Cavities. 2737 Whiston Jouphm's 
Hist. Pref, § 10 The measures of those edifices., all accur- 
ately determined. sSo6 Hutton Course Math. 1,367 Haring 
given the Area . . of a Rectangle, inscribed in a given Tri- 
angle ; to determine the Sides of the Rectangle. 1811 
Pinkerton Petral. 1. 357 A rock very difficult todetermine. 
1824 De Quincev Pol. Econ. Dial. v. (i860) 553 At when 
I say that the thermometer determines the heat, viz., that 
it determines or ascertains it to my knowledge, i860 Tyx- 
dall Glac. r. viii. 6a We also determined both the velocity 
and the width of the Glacier. 2861 F. Hall in Jntl.Asia!. 
Soc. Bengal 147 He has determined him to A. d. 490. 3878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 201 Some difficulty in determining 
the route by which he approached it. 

12. Gcom. {trans.) To fix or define the position of. 

1840 Lardner Gcom. xiii. 259 To determine a similar 

system of points. 2885 Leudesdorf Cremona’s Pro). Geoiit. 
175 Two projective ranges of points determineaninvolution; 
for they determine the straight line s, which determines the 
involution. 

b. intr. To be defined as to position. 

1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Prop. Gcom. 285 All straight 
lines passing through U determine on the circumference. 

13. To discuss and resolve a disputed question 
{determinare question em), or maintain a thesis 
against an opponent in a scholastic disputation, es- 
pecially in a disputation by which a student entered 
upon the degree of B. A. ; hence, absolutely , To per- 
form the exercises of Determination (sense 4 ) 


which completed the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
and enabled the student to proceed to qualify himself 
for the Master’s degree. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1267 in Munitu. Acad. JRoUs) 1. 34 Ut certa forma 

provideretur sub qua Bachillarii aytium determinatun id 
determinandum forent admittendi.] *57°^ Lambaroe 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 193 That a young Novcsse should thus 
boldly determine at their disputations. 1649 Order 20 hn- 
in Wood Life (Oxf. H. S.) 1. 149 That all Bachelaurs of this 
University who have not determined the last yearedodetcr- 
mine this Lent. 2691 — Ath. Oxon . II. 4*3 After he had 
taken the degree of Bach, of Arts and determined, a 1695 
— Life II. 517 Every bachelor was to determine twice be- 
tween the 17 Feb. to 7 March. 2708 I. Chamberlayneol 

Gt. Brit. \. 111. xi. I1743) 281 He is obliged .. to propose ? 
question in the publick Schools within a Year after he ftatfl 
taken the said Degree [D.D.], and to determine upon tee 
same. 2878 A. Clark Reg. Univ. Oxf. (O.H.S.)JL J. 5° 
some cases the University bound over the 
termine next Lent under a money penalty. Un 17 

2599 a committee was appointed to provide a scheme o) 
which bachelors presented might be compelled to determine. 

III. To direct to some end or conclusion,’ to 
come to some conclusion. 

14. trans. To give a terminus or aim to; tog}« 
tendency or direction to ; to direct ; to decide tw 
course of; to impel to ( some destination). 

a 2430 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxxii. (t5S4) 2 ” c/wVa 
compleint to Bochas determine. 17x2 Addison 

22i 7 1 Such an Operation, .as. .determines all tacro 
of Matter to their proper Centres. 2752 Johnson A 
No. 1 51 7 4 Accidental impulses determine us to 01 
paths. 2753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 71 Bel ' . 

ing the morbific Matter from the internal to thc *;5 . j. 
Parts. 2798 Malthus Popul. (1806) II. hi. x. 25 2 * 
termining a greater quantity of capital to this pa 
employment. 2842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 80 Ar 
. .of determining the oxygen of the liquid to US - sur,a ‘ r 
b. Jig. To direct, impel, give a direction 0 
nite bias to. , , . ,, tlt 

2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 264/2 Ye shoulde n . 
wyste on which parte to determine your byleue. s 
Salkeld Treat. Angels 221 Are ^ by reason ot - 3 
beatitude so prevented and determined to all gow*- w y 
no wise they can sinne. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig- o • ^ 

§ 7 If this power of determining its self either waj ^ 
taken away, a 2670 Rust Disc. Truths [1682) 
imperfection in God to be determined to Good. ^ {0 

Hum. Uttd. 11. xxi. § 50 We are endowed 
suspend any particular desire, and keep it fr® 1 ” j KS t, 
the will, and engaging us in action. 2772 V n t;mentl>y 
Med. iv. § 202 Animals are determined to take 1 
the appetites of hunger and thirst. ^ . ,R i..»j,i c only 

ton Metaph.{i 877)1, ii. 23 Speculative truth “ cr into 
as it determines a greater quantity ot 
activity. 2842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 It oni) 
mines or facilitates the action of chemical force. 

15. intr. To take its course, go, tend to \ ¥ 
ticular terminus or destination), arch. L jb- 

x6sr Life Father Sarpi (1676) 61 Until it.W ^ cr 
cemed whether the malady would determine . Jwin ; n e 
death. 2656 Sanderson Serm. (1689) 542 1/7.^,5293 

and concentre there. 1805 W. Saunders j . -nt preW 
A dose of this water . . will generally deter 1. (J g^j 
powerfully to the kidnies. 2839 Bailey re , n ,.»* 
272 To these they all determine. 2858 Sears anc f each 
290 When the separating judgment shall coni > 

[human being] determines to the place he JO . » a 

Tb. intr. To be directed ufon (n R Y ib ® 
goal or final object. Obs. The hop £5 

1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exempt it. Ad § l2 - 94 

a Christian ought not to determine upon > 
than heaven. Ibid. iv. § 18 To suffer corp 
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with thoughts determining upon the external action or ima- 
ginations of sanctity inherent in the action. 

, 16. trails. To decide the course of (a person) ; 
to bring to the determination, decision, or reso- 
lution {to do something). 

1672 Wilkins Nat.Relig. 29 He. .shall not be able to deter- 
mine himself to the belief or practice of any thing. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 278 ? 2 A distressed Damsel, who 
intends to be determined by your Judgment. 1741 Middle- 
ton Cicero. (1742) III. ix. 56 All these informations de- 
termined him at last not to venture to the Senate. 1788 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) 5 2 ° Determining the fishermen 

to carry-on their trade, from their own homes. 1818 Mrs. 
Shelley Frankenst. vi. (1865) 97 These reflections deter- 
mined me and I resolved to remain silent. 3821 Scott 
Kenilv). xx,. A step to which Janet by farther objections 
only determined her the more obstinately. 1886 Dowden 
Shelley » II. i. 7. [She] took credit to herself for having 
determined Shelley to travel abroad. 


fl7. rcjl. To bring oneself to a decision; to 
come to the resolve {to do something). [=F. se 
determiner .] Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 267 They upon this medicine Ap- 
pointen hem and determine That. .They wolde [etc.]. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes x, I determyned me to take 
that voyage. 1490 Ad 7 Hen. VI I \ c. 1 Preamb., The King 
. .hath determined himself to pass over the Sea. 1701 tr. Le 
Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 57 Tis the part of a Witty Man, 
to Determine himself speedily upon all sorts of Questions. 

18. intr. (for ref.) To come to the decision, re- 
solve definitely {to do something), f In early use 
often to determine with oneself. 

■ I 4 S°~ r S 3 ° Myrr. our Ladye 226 The moste meke wylle of 
the Vyrgyn vtterly determyned to sarue god. 3509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. 11. vi, I have determyned in my judgement, 
For LaBell Pucell. .To passe the waye ofsogreate jeopard}*. 
3526-34 TiNDALE-rictexx. 16 Paul had determined [Wyclif, 
Rhem.y purposed] to leave Ephesus as they sailed. 3530 
Palsgr. 514/2 Whan I determyne with my selfe to do a thyng. 
3548 Hall Citron. 387 b, He in the meane season determined 
to make hys abode in Scotland. Ibid. 394 b, He determined 
with him selfe clerely to marye with her. 3590 Marlowe 
2 nd Pt. Tavtburl. 11. ii, Determines straight To bid us battle 
for our dearest lives. 3769 Robertson Chas. V , V. iv. 375 
He determined to set the highest price upon Francis’s free- 
dom. 3808 Med. Jml. XIX. 437 The obstinacy.. of the 
fever made me determine . . to administer some remedy. 
1893 E. Peacock N. Brendon I. 310 Narcissa determined to 
go at once. 

■ b. with subordinate clause or equivalent. 

3582 N. Lichefield, tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. i. 3 
Taking order and determining with Pedro.., that at a time 
appointed they shuld meet. 3594 Marlowe & Nashe 
Dido v. i, That have I not determin'd with myself. 3736 
Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 3874 I. 24 A man determines, that 
he will look at such an object. 

e. To resolve upon, on, f of (some course of 
action). With indirect passive, To be determined 
on or upon. 

This appears to combine senses 5 and 18, and to pass im- 
perceptibly from the sense decide to that of* resolve. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 35 Determine on some course. 3636 
tr. Ariana 307, I could not as yet determine of what I was 
to doe. 3754 J. Shebbeare Matrimony (1766) I. 39 [This] 
seduced him to determine on the Life of a Gentleman, when 
his Uncle should die. 1 i8ox Mrs. Ch. Smith Solitary Wand. 
1 . 33 Unable to determine on what answer they were to give. 
1883 Froude Short. Stud. IV. 1. vi. 69 The bishops, .deter- 
mined on a further appeal to the pope. 3885 Mancli. Exam . 
26 June 5/4 Not at present definitely determined on. 
d. impersonal passive. 

3852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Pout's C. xxix, It was determined 
to sell the place. 

19. To be determined to have come to a decision 
or definite resolve {to do something) ; to be finally 
and firmly resolved. (Cf. Determined///, a.) 

1 S I 3 WoRE.in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 771 If she finally 
were determined to kepe him. 1529 — Dyalogc 1. Wks. 361/2 
rrr * s ^ e is determined neuer to mary. 3594 Shaks. 
h. tclt. Ill , 1. j. 30 Therefore, since I cannot proue a Louer. . 
I am determined to proue a Villame. 3601 — Jul. C. v. i. 
100 What are you then determined to do? 1725 De Foe 
Voy. . round World (1840) 19 If I had been otherwise de- 
termined. 3793 Sm baton Edystonc L. § 208 Being now 
determined as to the composition of the mortar for the 
Edystone. 3866 Gf.o. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 17 No; I’m 
determined not to sleep up-stairs, 
t b. To be bound for . Obs. 

3784 R. Bace Barham Demons I. 222 Sir George is deter- 
mined for Switzerland in a few days. 

Determined (dttoumind), ///. a. [f. prec. + 

-ED 1.] 

• 1. Terminated, ended. 

*& s T .Bell Haddon's Anno. Osor. 444 Albeit the thing 
ltselfe. .be past, and y» tyme thereof determined. 

2. Limited, restricted: a. as to extent; b. as 
to freedom of action or choice ; conditioned. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. m. i. 7 o Perpetual durance, 
a restraint . .To a determm d scope. 1805 Wqrdsw. Prelude 
1. 641 ’Tis a theme Single and of determined" bounds. 
1873 R. H. Hutton Ess. {iSj 7 ) I. 53 Fails to render such 
a fact as free-will in the offspring of absolutely determined 
natures even conceivable. 

3. Decided, settled, fixed; decided or resolved 
upon. 

3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. it. 113 Let vs hold for 
determined, that the life of man is instructed in the law. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist 193 He mangled him selfe 10 
cloake his determined mischiefe. 3602 T. Fitzherbert 
Apol. 21 a, So farre as my determined breuity wil permit. 
2603 Owen Pembrokeshire {2S91) 397 [I] fall into my deter- 
myned matter to speake of Pembrokeshire. 1650 J. Taylor 
Holy Living iii. § 4 (1727) 173 It is a determined rule i 


divinity. 3836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atoncm. ix. (1852) 261 Some 
determined bias must have existed. 

4. Appointed, ordained ; fixed beforehand. 

? a 1500 Wycket (1828) 3 The chosen . . shalbe made whyte 
tyll a tyme determined. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmog r. 
Glasse 25 Not any determined, or appointed measure, as 
a yarde, a furlong. 2580 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 284 Caused 
al the company to breake off their determined pastimes. 
2592 Shaks. t Hen: VI, iv. vi. 9 To my determin’d time 
thou gau’st new date. 26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 3 
They are so by the determined counsell of God. 

5. Defined, definite, exact; distinctly marked or 
laid down ; fixed. 

2570 Dee Math. PrcJ. 3 If a Poynt moue from a deter- 
mined situation. 1582 Batman Trevisds Barth, de P. R. 
in. xx- 21 If it had a determined savour, .it might not take 
the savour of another thing. 1690 Locke Hum. Uttd. 111. v. 
§ J4 Names.. when they have any determin’d Signification. 
3726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 55a, Others set apart 
a certain determined place of burial. 1733 Neal Hist. 
Purit. II. 375 Oaths ought to be explicit, and the words 
as clear and determined as possible. 2789 Gilpin Wye 10 
A body of water . . wearing any determined form. 1796-7 
Instr. <5- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 77 The determined line on 
which the pivots of the^ column are to stand. 1891 Rjosebery 
Pitt xi. 194 Some cynical offer . . of his interest for a deter- 
mined price. 

6. Definitely ascertained or identified. 

2817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. i. (1852) 21 A round ball of 
a determined magnitude. 2882 Entomol. Mag. Mar. 235 
Specimens, .either determined or undetermined. 

7. a. Of persons: Characterized by determination 
or final and fixed resolve ; resolute ; not to be 
moved from one’s purpose. 

2772 Ann. Reg. 26/2 Because they were determined deists. 
2803 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 46 The King.. is a deter- 
mined Antigallican. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Goethe 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 391 , 1 meet the eyes of the most determined 
of men. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. ii. 24 Intimating 
that the king would find him a most determined antago- 
nist. 1885 F. Temple Relat. Relig. «$- Sc. i. 4 Science and 
Religion seem very often to be the most determined foes to 
each other. 1887 Times 10 Oct. 3/3 Two determined look- 
ing men, were charged with being suspected persons. 

b. Of personal properties, actions, etc. : Show- 
ing determination, unflinching, unwavering. 

1604 Shaks, Oth. 11. iii. 227 Cassio following him with 
determin’d Swprd To execute vpon him. 2765 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy VII. ix. With as determined a pencil as if I had 
her in the wettest drapery. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt I. xvii. 
277 There was a determined resolution, .against any vigorous 
exertion of the national power. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. 
ii, Gai’e a determined ring at the bell. 1856 Emerson Ettg. 
Traits, Times Wks. tBohn) II. 119 Courage, not rash and 
petulant, but considerate and determined. 

c. (For the predicative use in to be determined \ 

see Determine v. 19.) . 

Dete-rminedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In 
a determined, decided, or resolute manner. 

c 1540 Deposit, in Old Ways (1892) 100 Her mynde was 
determynedly fyxitt that she wolde not marrye with hym. 
1790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 20/1 The . . club, so deter- 
minedly inimical to monarchy. x8xx Citron, ibid. 7 After 
fighting 25 minutes most determinedly. 3849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps v. §6. 141 In every style that is determinedly pro- 
gressive. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. xiii. 268 She 
tied on her bonnet grimly and determined!}'. 

Dete’rminedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being determined or resolute. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) I. iij. 12 So much deter- 
minedness; such a noble firmness in my sister. 3771 
T. Hull Sir W. Harrington (1797) IV. 25 With a deter- 
minedness, in his looks, that made me tremble. 1883 Chicago 
Advance 15 Mar., A persistent determinedness that has 
known no discouragement. 

Determiner 1 (d/tauminai). [f. Determine 

V. + -ER 1 .] 

1. He who or that which determines, in various 
■senses, a. He who or that which decides. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/1 Determyner, determinevr .. 1584 

Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 59 Anie other determinors of 
the issue. 1653 A. Wilson fas. 1 , 167 The Sword, as it is 
-the best determiner, so it is the most honourable Treater. 
1659 Milton Civ. Pmuer Wks. 1738 I. 547 No Man or body 
of Men in these times can be the infallible Judges or Deter- 
miners in matters of Religion. 2754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) III. xvi. 125 Miss Grandison must be the sole deter- 
miner on this occasion. 2884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 222 
The determiner of the future policy of the Church. 

b. That -which decides the course of action, or 
determines the result. 

3754 Edwards Freed. Willi, ii. (1765) 5 If the Will be 
determined, there is a Determiner. This must be supposed 
to be intended even by them that say the Will determines 
itself. Ibid. 11. vii. 90 The opportunity that is left for the 
Will itself to be the determiner of the act. 

C. One who ascertains definitely. ^ 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xviii. II. 18 The original determiner 
of this epoch. 

»|*2. A determining bachelor of arts ^Deter- 
minant B 1. Obs. (exc. Hist.') 

1574 M. Stokys in Peacock Stat. Cambridge { 1S41) App. 
A. 6 [The bell shall] be tolled in every Colledge, Howse, 
Hall or Hostell where eny Determiners be. 3726 Amherst 
Terr x Fit. xlii. 224 The collectors - - draw a scheme . . in 
which the names of all determiners are placed in several 
columns, and over against them, in other columns, the days 
when, and the schools where, they are to respond. 

+ Determiner -• Law. [subst. use of F. dller- 
miner pres, inf.] The final determining of a judge 
or court of justice : in operand determiner , a variant 
of oyer and tenniner. {Obs. exc. Hist.) 


1450 Poston Lett.N o. 103 1 . 138 That ye hadde sued hym 
for an especiall assise, and an pier and determiner. 2548 
Hall Chron. 169 b, A commission of oyer and determiner, 
for the punishement of this outragious offence Sc sedicious 
crime. 2583 Stubbes A not. Abus. 11. (18S2) 106 Iustices of 
Assises, Ewer, Determiner, and the lyke. 2633 T. Stafford 
Paa. Hib. i. (1821) 16 Of Oyer, Determiner, and Goale de- 
iiverie. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Oyer and Terminer . . 
sometimes written determiner. 

Determining (dftauminiq), vbl. sb. [f. De- 
termine v. + -INC 1 .] The action of the verb 
Detersiine ; determination. (Now chiefly gcrun- 
dial.) 

2530 Palsgr. 213/r Determyning, terminance, determina- 
tion. x58o_ Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong , Delerminance .. 
the determining or ending of a thing. 1607 Hieron Wks. 
I. 117 The determining of all cases and questions in religion. 
2670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 22 The . . inconsiderate deter- 
mining of youths to the profession of learning. 1726 Leoni 
tr. Aibertis Archit. I. 9 a, We must have regard to the .. 
Use of every Edifice in the determining of its Situation. 
[2772 C. Hutton Bridges 4 Their spans are still necessary 
for determining their figure.] 

b. In academic use = Determination 4. 

167 5 (25 Feb.) in A. Wood Life <f- T. (O. H. S.) II. 309 
Officers that have fees for determining. 2887 [see Deter- 
mination 4]. 

Dete’rmining, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 

1 . That determines ; csp. that decides, or leads to 
a decision ; that fixes the course or issue. 

173 x Steele Sped. No. 158 r 3 A certain positive and 
determining manner in which you talk. 1842 Grove Corr. 
Pltys. Forces 45 The force of heat seems more a deter- 
mining than a producing influence. 3856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. ii. no The determining principle of their action. 
1884 Athenxum 23 Feb. 241/1 What was the determining 
motive? 

b. Terminating, ending. 

3893 Daily Hex vs 2 1 Feb. 7/8 What is called the determining 
school year (that is the school year ended last before the 1st 
Jan. 1891). 

*|* 2 . Performing the academic exercise of Deter- 
mination : determining bachelor , a bachelor of arts 
who had to determine in the Lenten disputations 
of the year. Obs. exc. in University Hist. 

1649 Order 26 Jan., in Wood Lifefy 7 *.( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 149 That 
all determining Bachelaurs do meet at St. Marie’s at 12 of the 
clock . . and be conducted to the Schooles by the bedells. 
3709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 71 r 8 Not a Senior Fellow 
[will] make a Pun, nor a determining Batchelor drink 
a Bumper. 1721 Amherst Terrx Fit. No. 42 (1726) 232 The 
collectors, .are chosen out of the determining batchelors by 
the two proctors. 2887 A. Clark Registr. Univ. Ox/. II. 1. 
52 To arrange the determining bachelors into groups, so that 
each determining bachelor might dispute twice at least. 

Hence Determiningly adv. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountague Acts (V Mon. (1642)489 We dare 
not determiningly resolve, wee ought not boysterously to 
rush upon it. 

Determinism (d/ISuminiz’m). [f. Deter- 
mine V. + -ISM.] 

1 . The philosophical doctrine that human action 
is not free but necessarily determined by motives, 
which are regarded as external forces acting upon 
the will. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Reid's Wks. 87 note. There are two 
schemes of Necessity — the Necessitation by efficient— the 
Necessitation by final causes. The former is brute or blind 
Fate; the latter rational Determinism. 2855 W. Thomson 
in Oxford Essays 281 The theory of Determinism, in which 
the will is regarded as determined or swayed to a. particular 
course by external inducements and formed habits, so that 
the consciousness of freedom rests chiefly upon an oblivion 
of the antecedents to our choice, i860 M ansel Proleg. 
Logica App. Note D. 334 The latter hypothesis is Deter- 
minism, a necessity no less rigid than Fatalism. 1866 
Con tcmf>. Rev. I. 465 He arrived at a system of absolute 
determinism, which entirely takes away man's free will, 
and with it his responsibility. x8 80 W. L. Courtne* 
in Abbot Hellenica (2880) 257 Epicurus . . was an opponent 
of Fatalism, not of Determinism. 

2 . gen. The doctrine that everything that happens 
is determined by a necessary chain of causation. 

2876 Martineau Materialism 71 If man is only a sample of 
the universal determinism. 

Dete*rmillist, sb. and a. [f. as prec. + -ist.J 

A. sb. One who holds the doctrine of deter- 


;m. , 

Mivart in Content/. Rev. Oct. 781 The objection^ 
■ modern Determinists. 3881 Spectator 30 Apr. 574 
an Agnostic and a Determinist, with no re^encs. 
. C. Morrison Service 0/ Matt ix. 29S 'I he detcrxmms. 
less but more resolute in teaching morality than ni> 
HI opponent. . , f 

adj. Of or pertaining to the theory of deter- 

M ansel Proleg. Logica km. ^.‘fjf.VVdtterCTi'nNt 

hemeof liberty is inconceivable onJ> , j v. 

lent is unanswerable. .874 

Determinist scheme °f”] ont ^ lJ or tlctermir.ivt 

■of human action. 1887 fo' lek appro- 

re theory of Hobbes for ^fLnJre hold.. 

;L b 'a c s ,l oih«” 

Mi^fon-rSTour d«;V« a re the nectary 
,. [f- 

j Of or pertaining to determinism or deter- 
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motives — to use deterministic language— affect is most evi- 
dently the will's spontaneous inclination. 1880 W. G. Ward 
in Dublin Rev. Oct. 300 Mr. Hodgson maintains that the 
Deterministic theory is by no means inconsistent with * the 
existence of guilt and sin*. 

f Determission. Obs. ? Corrupted form of de- 
terminacion or OF. dctermineson : see Determina- 
tion. • 

c 1400 Fest. Love n. (1561) 291b/! This dualitie, after 
Clerkes determission, is founden in every creature. 

t Deterra’tion. Obs. [f. L. de down + terra 
earth + -ation. (Not connected with modF. 
terrer , OF. desterrer to disinter.)] The carrying 
down or descent of the surface of the earth from 
hills and higher grounds into the valleys, by the 
action of rain, landslips, or other physical process : 
a frequent term of physiographers about 1700; cf. 
Deg k ad ati on 1 6. 

z685 Plot Staffordsk , 113 By the deterration or sinking of 
a hill between the Church and place of view. 1686 Phil. 
Trans. XVI. 210 A Marish . . being buried in Earth, by 
those frequent Deterrations from the adjoyning Hills. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723! 57 Deterrations , or 
the Devolution of Earth down upon the Valleys, from the 
Hills and higher Grounds. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techtt., 
Deterration is a Removal of the Earth, Sand, &c., from the 
Mountains and higher Grounds down into the Valleys and 
Lower Parts: This is occasioned by Rains. 

Deterred, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Dcteb v. 
Deterrement, obs. form of Determent. 
Deterrence (df te-rensl. [f.next: sce-ENCE.] 
Deterring or preventing by fear. 

1861 T. B. L. Baker in IVar with Crime (1880) 124 That 
punishment is to be preferred which combines tne greatest 
deterrence with the least pain. 187$ Poste Gains 1. Intr. I 
(ed. 2)8The deterrence of future wrongdoers by. .punishment I 
of a past offender. 1884 F, Peek in Content p. Rev. July 77 
The main objects of imprisonment should be . . deterrence 1 
from crime and the reformation of offenders. 

Deterrent (d/te'rent), a. and sb. [ad. L. de- 
tcrrenl-cm, pr. pple. of deterrire to Deter : see 

-ENT.] 

A . adj. Deterring; that'deters, or has the power 
or tendency to deter. 

1829 Benthanis Ration. Punishments (L ), The deterrent 
effect of such penalties. 186 1 W. L, Clay Mem. J. Clay 
2io The influence of a deterrent policy is the greatest on 
professional criminals. 1884 Times 16 Oct. 10 The influence 
of favourable or deterrent weather. 

B. sb. Something that deters ; a deterring agent. 
1829 Benthanis Ration. Punishments { L.), No deterrent is 

more effective than a punishment which . . is sure, speedy, 
and severe. 1829 Southey in Q. Rev. XLI. 196 Operating j 
as a provocative to many— as a deterrent, perhaps, to none, j 
1835 H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. I. 11. ix. (1872) 281 Feel- ; 
ings that serve as incentives and deterrents. 1892 Speaker , 
3 Sept. 277/1 The death penalty is no deterrent of adventure, 
nor even of pastime. 

Deterring (d/toTiq), vbl. sb. [f. Deter vj + 
-1NG V,] The action of hindering through, fear, 

1642 in Clarendon Hist.Reb. tv. (1843^ 161/2 The deterring 
of others from discharging their duties. 1648 W. Moun- 
tacue Devout Ess. 1. x. § 1 iR.) The deterrings and dis- 
abuses appeare together with the delectations. 

Dete*rring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -jng 5 *.] 
That deters ; that keeps off through fear. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 323 A new deterring 
name, of Kill abundance. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 

I ii. 10 The internal parts of the country are still more 
desolate and deterring. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem . lxxiii. 
188 Their highest qualities can only cast a deterring shadow 
over the objects. 

t Dete’rse, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. deters ppl. 
stem ol detergere ] By-form of Deterge. 

1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. m. 84 The matter being 
thus incided, detersed and attenuated. .may more easily be 
carried off. 

Detersion (d/tovjan). [a. F. detersion (Pare 
1 6th c.) or ad. L. detersidn-em , n. of action from 
detergere to Deterge.] The action of cleansing 
(a sore or the like). 

. X J°7 Tor sell Four'/. Beasts (1658) 22 The substance of it 
is fitter for detersion then nutriment. 1684 tr. Boost's Merc. 
Compit. 1. 13 A Gargarism of Hydromel used often is good 
for Detersion. 1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 294 Leave 
to others the active parts of the perfusions, detersions, etc. 

Detersive (d/tousiv), a. and sb. [a. F. dtiersif 
-ive ( 15-15 111 Datzf.), ad. medical L. deter slv-tts, 
f. deters -, ppl. stem of detergere : see prec. and 
-ive.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the quality of cleansing or scouring ; 
tending to cleanse. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 37 The same pouder is detersiue 
and scouring, and therefore put into sope and washirig-balls. 
1756 P. Browne Jamaica 226 The foliage of the tree is of 
a very detersive character, and frequently used to scourand 
whiten the floors. 1835 F. Mahoney Ret. Father Prout 
(1859! 509 The recording angeL.no doubt dropped a deter- 
sive tear on an oath the decided offspring of monomania. 
1886 Pal^ Mall G. 7 Aug. 3/2 Without experience of the 
detersive influences of common soap. 

2 . Med. and Si erg. Having power -to cleanse or 
purge the body, or to remove corrupt matter from 
a sore ; detergent. 

1586 Bright Melattch. xli. 276 No detersive medicine is 
able to pare and wipe away the blemish. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techtt Detersive Medicines, are such as are used to 
cleanse the Body from sluggish, viscous, and glutinous 
Humours. 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 734 Laying 


open the wound, and applying a detersive plaister. 1818 
Cooper & Travers Surg. Ess. i.(ed. 3)167 Stimulant deter- 
sive applications which have been made to the part. 

B. sb. A cleansing agent : in the general and 
medical senses. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's C hiring. xxvi. xiv. (1678) 638 
Neither, .with a painful and drie ulcer doth any other than 
a liquid detersive agree. 1665 G. Harvey Adv. agst. Plague 
26 A Dysentery is stopt by a Detersive mixt with a Nar- 
cotick. 1756 r. Browne Jamaica 199 The pulp is a warm 
pungent detersive. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LI II. 228 Serving 
as detersives of the grosser humours of commercial life. 
1862 S. Lucas Secularia 114 note, Bristol was celebrated for 
its soap . . Richard of Devizes refers in his history to its 
manufacture of this famous detersive. 

Hence Detcrsively adv., Dete*rsiveness. 

3727 Bailey vol. II, Detersivencss , cleansing Quality. [Also 
1775 in Asii]. 1742 Bailey, Dctcrsively , cleansingly. [Also 
X864 in Webster, etc.l 

+ Dete’rsory, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
deters - ; see prec. + -ory.] = Detersive a. and sb. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 97 From the commistion of 
these two will proceed one moderate detersory. 

Detest (d/te’st), v. [a. F. dlteste-r (Villon, 
15 th c.), ad. L. detestarc {-art) to execrate while 
calling God to witness, to denounce, abhor, re- 
nounce, f. De- 1. 1 , down + tester T to bear witness, 
call to witness.] 

f 1. trails. To curse, calling God to witness; to 
express abhorrence of, denounce, execrate. Obs. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen . VIII , c. 12 The saide manage, .was 
prohibited and detested by the lawes of almighty god. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 62 He.. began, be lang 
orisone, to detest the insolence, avarice and unnatural 
hatrent of the kingis sonnis. 1563-87 Foxe A. fy M. (1684) 
I. 733/2 All that were about him being amazed, utterly 
detested the fact. 1627 Hakewill Apol. 11. vii. § 5 The 
fearefull inhabitants of Putyole flying through the dark . . 
crying out and detesting their Calamities. 1632 Le Grys 
tr. Velleius Palerc. 254 All posteritie shall.. with execra- 
tions detest thy fact. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxxvii. 147 We did not a Tittle detest amongst ourselves 
both the Fonsecas and the Madureyras, but much more the 
Devil, that wrought us this mischief, a 1745 Swift Hen. I 
Wks. 1768 IV. 275 With bitter words, detesting the pride 
and insolence of Henry. 

2. To feel abhorrence of; to hate or dislike 
intensely ; to abhor, abominate. 

a 1535 More IVks. 422 (R.', I finde in Erasmus my derlyng 
y* be detesteth and abhorreth the errours and heresies that 
Tyndall plainly teacheth. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
528 To caus all man for to detaist sic thing. 1550 Crowley 
Last Trump. 1292 A vile slaue that doth all honest ie 
deteste. 1579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) in Learn, .of Diogenes 
to detest women, be they neuer so comely. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. N. 11. v. 220 A colour she abhorres, and.. a fashion 
shee detests. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 240 His 
owne pallat detested them. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 
391 My party principles, .must lead me to detest the French 
revolution, in the act, in the spirit, in the consequences, and 
most of all, in the example. 1833 Hr. Martineau Tale of 
Tyne vii. 130, I detest the very name. Mod. To marry 
a man whom she detests I 

b. with infin . or clause, rare, 
a x 553 Philpot Wks. (1842) 4x0 Why dost thou so much 
detest to grant that we obtain the divine justice through 
faith. 1647 G. Palmer Sectaries Unm, 52, I detest to 
think of it. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 51 The Justice 
of the Land detesteth that the Judge should himself be an 
Accuser. 

J* 3. To renounce solemnly or under oath ; to 
abjure. Obs. rare. 

1688 Ansvj. Talon's Plea 23 They openly detested their 
faults either by themselves or by their Ambassadours. 

H Misused for attest , protest , testify. 

1562 Ph aer AEneid. vm. Y iij b, He shewd also the sacrid 
groue of Argilethus heath. Detesting in that place wheie 
Greekish gest was done to death. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 
1. iv. 160 But (I detest) an_ honest maid as euer broke bread. 
160 6SirG. Goosecapfe 1. ii. in Bullen O.Pl. III. 17, 1 detest, 
Sir Cutt, I did not thinke he had bin halfe the. .scholler he is. 
Hence Detecting vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1591 PercivallA'/. Diet., Abomination, detesting, a 1622 
Ainsworth Annot. Ps. ixix. 25 Powre out upon them thy 
detesting ire. 1625 Bp. Mountagu App . Cxsar 57 In their 
Abhorring and Detesting of it. 1711 Shaftf.sb. Charac. 
(1737) III. vi. iii. 366 Virtue wou’d. . be seen with this Hand, 
turn’d, .downwards .. as in a detesting manner, and with 
abhorrence. 

t Dete*st, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] De- 
testation, hearty hatred. 

X638 R. Baillie Lett. Jrnls. (1841) I. 74 With the in- 
crease of detest of the authors. 1671 True Noncot if. 33 
One cause, sufficient to produce a just detest. 

DetestabiTity. [f. next : see -ITY. In med. 
L. delestdbilitds (Du Cange).] The quality of being 
detestable ; detestableness. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. iv, As young ladies are to 
mankind precisely the most delightful in those years.. so 
young gentlemen do then attain their maximum of detesta- 
bility. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. vi. 1943 There let.. 
Both teach, both learn detestability ! 

Detestable (d/te-stab’l), a. [a. F. detestable 
(1380 in Hatzf.), ad. L. detestdbilis , f. detestdri : 
see -ble. Originally detesta'ble ; in Spenser and 
Shaks. de'tesiable.~\ 

1. To be detested ; intensely hateful or odious ; 
execrable, abominable. 

1461 Liber Pluscardensis xt. viii. (1877) I. 387 To mak ws 
till oure Makare detestabile. c 1477 Caxton Jason 75 The 
terrible dragon cast upon me a gobet of the most detestable 
infeccion that euer was. c 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 


331 What saist thou, foie destestable? 1526 Pitgr. Perl 
(W, de W. 1531) 34 Theyr presumpeion is to god moost 
detestable & hatefull. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
Litany, The bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities! 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 94 Oh detestable villalne! Call's! 
thou that Trimming? 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. I Tbt 
detestable sight. 1702 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 
1 32 Busy at that detestable work, privateering. 1771 Junius 
Lett. xlix. 256 That detestable transaction .. enoed in the 
death of Mr. Yorke. 1851 Ruskin Stones Fen. (1874) [. 
App. 396 The detestable ^ornamentation of the Alhambra! 
x85o Tyndall Glac. 1. xii. 89 Along edges of detestable 
granular ice. 

2. quasi -adv. Detestably. 

x6xo Histrio-in. 11. 108 O detestable good 1 

Dete’stableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being detestable ; extreme hattfulr.ess 
or odiousness. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 11 Oh these sinnes cannot 
be brooked for the foulenesse and dctestablenesse of them. 
1681 H. More Ex/>. Dan. Pref. 80 To instruct the people 
touching the Solidity of our Reformed Religion and of the 
Detestableness of Popery, a 1729 Clarke Sernt . I. x!.(R.), 
The unfitness and abominableness, and detestableness and 
profaneness of any uncleanness or impurity appearing in the 
Temple of God. 1883 H. Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's £. Eng. 
Lit. 280 Now the theme is the baseness, the detestableness, 
of tins earthly world. 

Detestably, adv. [f. as prec. + -LX-.] In 
a detestable manner ; execrably, abominably. 

1531-z Ad S3 Hen. VI 11 \ c. 3 Pcrhiric is .. detestably 
vsed to the disheritaunce and great damage of many. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 14 It would sauour so detestably 
in Gods nostrils, hee were neuer able to endure it. a 1716 
South (J.), A temper of mind rendering men so detestably 
bad, that [etc.]. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola III. 61 God grant 
you are mad ! else you are detestably wicked ! 

t Dete’Stant, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Detest v. 
after F. ditestant , L. dPlesldui-ern pr. pple.: see 
-ANT.] 

A. adj. Detesting, full of detestation. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) l ^at is detes- 
tant of the corruption. 

B. sb. One who detests ; a detester. 


1648 T. Hill Truth * Love Ep. Ded., He is a Detestant 
of divers Opinions of Rome, a 1670 HacketAoP. II tlliam 
1. (1692) 12 1 (D.) Detestants of the Romish idolatry, 
t Det estate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. detest at-, 
ppl. stem of delcstare (pari) to Detest : see 
5.] By-form of Detest v. 

1548 Udall, etc. Ei asm. Par. John Pref. 6 a, This \vorlde, 
whiche as a mortall enemy the doctrine of the Gw 5 !*? 
dooeth detestate and abhorre. 1649 State T rials, Lot. j. 
Ltlburne (R.), Well therefore might the lord president., 
detestate star-chamber examinations. 

Detestation (dftesi^'jan). [a. F .ditestation 
(14th c. in Godef. Suppl'.), ad. B. detestdtien-em , 
n. of action from detestdri to Detest.] 

fl. Public or formal execration (of a thing); 
formal testifying against anything. Obs. , 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 285 For the detestacion of 
that dedc, the Frenche men made a statute that noo ‘ 
after here scholde reioyce the realme of Fraunce,^ 0 
Swinburne Testaments 274 In these cases t h et ® starne . 
void, in detestation of such odious shiftes and P ra *\ * 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 216 St. Paul rent his Gann » 
in detestation of it, 1658 T. Wall Charac. Lnem • 
( x ^59) 5° The unreasonable creature . . in detestauono 
sinner whom it serves, is made obnoxious to temp - 
punishment. 1683 Brit. Spec. 108 [GalgacusJ I by his S 
Oratory in detestation of Servitude and the Roman » 
having [etc.]. . • 

2 , The feeling or mental state of detesting; 
tense dislike or hatred ; abhorrence, loathing. 

1526 Pitgr. Per/ (W. de W. x S 3 x ) x = To the 
tacyon & uttermost despysyng of all the transitory 8 . 
..of this worlde. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 40 Induce 
to the feare of God, ana utter detestation of al synne. 

R. Coke Justice Vttid. Pref. 15, I did in detestation 
thing, .set myself to make these observations upon 1 * 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 436 Something, .which he h ad - • . . 

time call’d a Dislike, sometime an Abhorrence, som 
Detestation of the Pr. of Orange’s proceedings. _ 
Johnson L. P., Rowe Wks. III. 30 The fashion ..of an( j 
was, to accumulate upon Lewis all that can raise noir 
detestation. 1834 Macaulay £ss. r Pitt (1854)29°*^ a., 

of the Duchess of Marlborough’s fiercest detestation. 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 189 His detestation of pn 
lawyers. or, -ml 

b. To hold or have in detestation : to r | 
with hatred or abhorrence, to abominate. / 0 , 

detestation', to be held in abhorrence, to be det ^, ’ 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . 65, I have the state ° j , ou 
times in great detestation. Ibid. *55 ^ uch i a j testation, 
truth . . were in contempt, disdain, hate, ana ae 
1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 46 Let God ana f” g * j. t. 
me in detestation. 1777 Robertson Hist. Ainer.KTi c 
6 They held all sea-faring persons in detestatio 
Marrvat Childr. N. Forest xii. One who is joined to v 
which I hold in detestation. . , , nf 

3 . concr. That which is detested ; the 0 J 

Intense dislike. , the *. 

1728 Swift Mullinix 4- Timothy , Thou art 
testation of all thy party. 1792 T. Jefferson f ^ 
III. 343 This .. business is becoming more an0 ;f he 

public detestation. 1849 C. Bronte ShirUp 1 [?, iti 

were the darling of the neighbourhood . . being, as 
detestation. j n . 

Dete'sted, ppl- «■ [/• Detest v. + 

tensely disliked or hated ; abormnateu , 
abhorrence; odions. _ r.L.E 

1552 Huloet, Detested, abominatus. 1588 Siiak s - 
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rv. i. 31 Guiltle of detested crimes. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 73 With such heathenishand detested Oratory. 1701 
Co\vrn r Iliad vi. 438 Both Paris and my most detested self. 
1805 Southey Modoc in Azt. xx, Let a curse . . For ever 
follow the detested name. 

Hence Dete'stedly adv., with detestation. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxl ii, Who viewed the .West 
India station, .detestedly. 

Dete’Ster. [f. as prec. + -Eld.] One who de- 
tests ; a cordial hater ; an abhorrer, abominator. 

x6xx Cotgr., Abkorrant , an abhorrer, detester, loather. 
X65X Fuller Abel Rediv. (1867)11. ^9 A detester of con- 
troversies. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. ii, A detester of visible 
brickwork. 1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous I. ix. 254 Known 
as stanch detesters of the House of Hanover. 

Dete'stfol, a. rare. [f. Detest ©T(or ?sb.) 
+ -ful.] Hateful, odious. 

1654 Cokaine Diane a 11. 116 Thou hast tormented them 
with a Ghost, with a Phantasme so noyous, so detestfull. ■ 

’ fDetestine, fDetestiue, a. Sc. Obs. [irreg. 
f. Detest zi .] Detestable. 

■ 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus it. 975 But bad me sone pas 
bine Vnto the nine nobillis of excellence, Quhair l gat not 
be ansueir detestine. Ibid. m. 369 The law positiue It did 
suspend, and haldis as detestiue. 

f Dete*xt, ppl. a. Obs.—° [Inform, ad. L. de- 
textus, pa. pple. of delexere to weave off, finish 
weaving ; but with the prefix taken as De- I. 6.] 
1623 Cockeram, Detext , vnwouen. 

Deteyn^e, -nour, obs, ff. Detain, Detainer. 
Detful(l, obs. form of Debtful. 

Deth(e, obs. form of Death sb. ; also of Death 

a. and z/.=deaf. 

Detheoriz© : see De- II. 1. 

Dethronable (di^rJu-nab’l), a. [f. next + 
-able.] Liable to be dethroned. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prcrog. Chr. Kings Introd. 3, Kings 
are . . censurable, punishable, and dethronable. Ibid. i. n 
They are deposable and dethronable by the people. 

Dethrone (dfj>w&*n), v. [f. De- II. 2 +- 
Throne : cf. F. dltrdner, , in 16th c. detroner (Littre), 
Cotgr. desthroner ‘to disthronize’; cf. also De- 
throne, Disthronize.] 

trans. To remove from the throne ; to deprive of 
royal or sovereign authority and dignity ; to depose 
(a ruling prince). 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow A nsw. Nameless Cath. 153 Authorise 
to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes, a 1649 Drumm. op 
Hawth. Poems. Wks. (1711) 15 Then let them do their worst, 
since thou art gone ! Raise whom they list to thrones, en- 
thron’d dethrone. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 43 The question of 
dethroning, or, if these gentlemen like the phrase better, 

4 cashiering kings. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 121 That 
Artaxerxes whom Cyrus attempted to dethrone, 

b. transf. and fig. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love\\. (1700) 42 Love, by dethroning 
Reason . . doth kill the Man. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. Ill, 
lxi. 319 The republicans being dethroned by Cromwell. 
1879 Farrar St. Paid (1883) 604 Dethrone the sin that 
would rule over your frail nature. 

Hence Dethroned ppl. a ., Dethroning vbl. sb. 
X648 Prynne Speech in Parlt. 4 Dec. (1649) 7.S Dy 
a speedy publique dethroning and decolling of the King . . 
as the Army-Remonstrants advise. 1705 J. Philips Blen- 
heim (R.), His dethron’d compeers. 1809-10 Coleridce 
Friend (1865) 136 Compensations for dethroned princes. 
1892 Athenaeum 27 Aug. 299/1 The story .. is that Nero’s 
wife Popprea .. is the head of a plot for her husband’s 
dethroning and slaughter. 

Dethronement (d^r^nment). [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ment: cf. mod.F, dUrbncment .] The action 
of dethroning, or fact of being dethroned ; deposi- 
tion from kingly authority. 

1707 Lottd. Gas. No. 4365/1 The News.. of the Dethrone- 
ment of the Grand Sigmor. 1820 Keats Hyperion 11. 315 
In midst of this dethronement horrible. 2849 H. Rogers 
Ess. (xS6o) 1 1 1. 179 The boasted prerogative of Reason is 
also that of a limited monarch ; and its attempt to make 
itself absolute can only end in its own dethronement. 1852 
Grote Greece 11. lxxvi. X. 66 The frequent dethronements 
and assassinations of Kings. 

Dethroner (d^r^-nai). [f. Dethrone +-erL] 
One who dethrones (a king, etc.). 

1649 Arnway Tablet (1661) 176 (T.) The hand of our de- 
thrones, .hath prevailed. 18x7 Southey Fun. Song Princess 
Charlotte , Passive as that humble spirit. Lies his bold de- 
throner too. ^ X833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 186 The name of his dethroner who shall come. 

fDethroni’ze, v. Obs. rare. [See Dethrone 
and -ize, and cf. Disthronize.] = Dethrone. 
Hence t Dethroniza*tion = Dethronement. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. (1632) 682 The Queene 
. .aduertised of her husbands dethronization. 1656 S. Hol- 
land Zara (1710) 66 We are in daily danger of dethronizing 
by the malevolent combinations of Cursed spirits. 1691 
Wood A th. Oxen. (R.> # To persuade the king, .to consent to 
the 4 votes of dethronizing mm. 

Detie, obs. form of Dittt. 

Detinue (de*tini«). Law. Also 5 detenewe, 
detunue, -now, detynu(e, 7 detinn (detiny). 
[a. OF. detenue (1313, Godef.) detention, (:— Rom. 
type *delenula) f. pa. pple. of delentr to detain.] 
The act of detaining or withholding what is 
due (see Detain v . 2) ; spec, unlawful detention of 
a personal chattel belonging to another. Obs. exc. 
as in b. 

1563-87 in Foxe A . <5- M. (1596) 34S/1 Philip de Y&lous . . 
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we haue gently requested you . . to that intent you should 
haue rendered unto us our Jawfull right and inheritance to 
the Crowne of Fraunce, which from us. .you haue by great 
wrong and^ force deteined . . we well perceiue you meane to 
perseuere in the same your purpose and iniurious detinue. 
1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 148 Detinue of Goods may 
be sued. 16. . T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) 1. 145 (D.) There are 
that will restore some, but not all. .let the creditors be con- 
tent with one of four. But this little detiny is great iniquity. 
1643 Prynne Sov. P giver Pari. in. 46 [citing Act 11 Rich. 
II c. i] Taking, leading away, or detinue of any horses or 
of any other beasts. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The 
damages sustained by the detinue. 

b. Action of detinue : an action at law to recover 
a personal chattel (or its value) wrongfully detained 
by the defendant. So writ of detinue. 

. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 376 Acciouns of dette, trespass 
and detenewe. 1514 Fitzherb. fust. /V/u(i538) 123 Every 
man maye sue for the same by accion of detinue. 1602 
Fulbecke 2 ltd Pt. Parall. 20 One of the parties may.haue 
an action of dette for the money, and the other a writte of 
Detinue for the wares. 1677 Wycherley Plain Dealer in. 
(Routl.) 123/2 I’ll bring my action of detinue or trover. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 151 If I lend a man a horse, 
and he afterwards refuses to restore it. .the regular method 
for me to recover possession is by action of detinue. 1845 
Ld. Campbell Chancellors{i^-j) Vl.cxxviii. i43The remedy 
was at law by an action of trover or detinue. 

c. Also detinue = action or writ of detinue. 

a x6z6 Bacon Max. fy Uses Com. Lazu iii. (1636) 20 In 
a detinue brought by a feme against the executors of her 
husband. 1803 J. Marshall Const. Opin. i. {1839) 21 The 
judgment in detinue is for the thing itself or its value. 187$ 
Poste Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 650 Trover and Detinue, 
which were brought to recover movable property . . were 
kinds of Trespass, that is of action on delict. 

tDetrthonize, v. Obs. [f. De- II. i + 
Tithon-io (f. Gr. TiOojvos, the spouse of Eos or 
Aurora) + -ize.] trans. To deprive (light) of 
actinic or chemical power. 

1843 Mech. Mag. XXXIX. 170 As if the light, being 
detitnonized in passing through the larger mass, lost its 
energy in producing chemical action. 

t Detcrmb, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 2 b 
+ Tomb jA] trans. To deliver from the tomb. 

1607 Sir R. Ayton Pref. Verses in Earl of Stirling's 
Monarch. T rag . , Crownes, throwne from Thrones to 
Tombes, detomb' d arise To match thy Muse with a Monar- 
chicke theame. 

Detonable (de-tdhab’l), a. [f. L. detondre 
(see next) +-BLE.] Capable of detonation. 

1884 Eissler Mod. High Explosives iii. 68 These grades 
of dynamite are only rendered detonable by the admixture 
of explosive salts. 

Detonate (de*tdh£it, df-), v. [f. L. detonat 
ppl. stem of detondre to thunder down or forth (f. 
De- I. 1, 2+toitarc to thunder), after F. ditoner 
(1680 in Hatz.-Darm.) in the modern sense.] 

1 . intr. To produce a loud noise by the sudden 
liberation of gas in connexion with chemical de- 
composition or combination ; to explode with 
sudden loud report (as when heated or struck). 

1729 Shelvocke Artilleiy 11. 89 Saltpeter, .detonates, or 
makes a Noise in the Fire. 1807 T. Thomson Chcm (ed. 
3I II. 140 Hydrogen gas and nitrous oxide gas detonate 
violently, .when a strong red heat is applied, or when the 
electric spark is made to pass through the mixture. 1859 
R. F. Burton Cenlr. A/r. in frill. Geog.fi oc. XXIX. 78 
Metals are ever rusty;.. percussion caps., will not detonate ; 
gunpowder, .refuses to ignite. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 8 
Iodide of nitrogen detonates on the slightest touch. 

b. fig. To give vent to sudden anger or other 
violent feeling; to ‘explode’. (Also trans.'). 

1836 Blackzv. Mag. XXXIX. 309 He.. is notoriously 
choleric, and detonates upon the object nearest to him like 
one of his own chlorides. 1859 Chavib. Jml. XI. 258 It 
seemed to me that it would be quite a natural conclusion. . 
that Blodger should detonate : ‘ Committed as a rogue 

c. To make a thundering noise, to ‘ thunder \ 
rare. 

1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auchester III. 190 The 
drum detonated and was still. 

2 . trans. To cause to explode with sudden loud 
report, in the act of chemical decomposition or 
combination. 

x8oi Phil. Trans. XCI. 378 By detonating sulphuret of 
antimony and nitrate of potash, m a crucible, he obtained 
a mass, which [etc.]. 1808 Henry ibid. XCVIII. 290 Deto- 

nate the mixture, and observe the amount of the diminution 
after the explosion. x88o Daily Ncius 27 Mar. 5/4 The 
destruction of the reef known as Hell Gate, in East River, 
New York, when something like 49,915 lb. [of dynamite] was 
detonated at once. 1890 Noble in Nature 18 Sept., One . . 
cause which has made gunpowder so successful an agent for 
the purposes of the artillerist is that it is a mixture, not 
a definite chemical combination ; that it is not possible to 
detonate it. 

f 3 . To convert (a flint gun) into a ‘detonator . 
Obs. nonce-use. 

1824 Col. P. Hawker Instr. Y. Sportsm. 69, I have since 
had a double gun detonated to my order. 

Detonating (de t^htf ! tig), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-INC 2 .] That detonates, a. That explodes with 
sudden loud report, explosive, as detonating gas ; 
b. That causes, or is used in producing, detonation, 
as detonating printer , tube ; C. es p. T hat explodes 
by a blow, or is used in explosion by percussion, 
as detonating hammer, powder. 

Detonating ball, a toy ball filled with a fulminating 
powder, exploding on percussion ; detonating bulb, the small 


glass bulb also called Prince Rupert's drop , which flies to 
pieces on a slight scratch ; detonating gun, a fire-arm which 
is fired by means of a detonating agent (as a percussion-cap) 
instead of by the application of a match or spark. 

_xBo8 Henry Epit. Chem. (ed. 5) 131 By firing it in a detona- 
ting tube over mercury. Ibid. 224 A new detonating com- 
pound of silver. 1814 Ann. Reg. 324 These detonating-balls 
were calculated to effect abundant mischief. 1817 Sporting 
Mag. L. 257, 1 got from Joseph Manton a detonating gun, 
1824 Col. P. Hawker Instr. Y. Sportsm. 67 To fire with 
detonating powder, the gun requires to be much stronger 
than that used for a flint. 1840 Blaine Encycl. Sports (1870) 
752 The Percussion or Detonating System of dun Firing. 
1856 Engineer 428/2 ( heading ) Detonating Arms. Ibid . , 
A cap containing detonating powder, covered by a prepara- 
tion of shellac. 1869 Echo 9 Oct., 4 It is dangerous to play 
with edged’, and still more with detonating ‘tools’. 1879 
Lockyer Elem Astron. iii. 138 At times meteors., are heard 
to explode with great noise; these are called detonating 
meteors. 

Detonation (detdhe'-Jsn, d/"-). [a. F. dltona- 
tion, noise of explosion, n. of action from ditoner to 
Detonate.] The action of detonating. 

1 . Chem. ‘The noise accompanying the sudden 
decomposition or combination of substances, and 
dne to the concussion of the air resulting from the 
sudden production of a large quantity of gas’ 
(Watts Diet. Chem.) ; hence, explosion accom- 
panied with a sudden loud report. 

1677-86 \V. Harris Lemery's Chym. (ed. 2) 41 Detonation 
is a noise that is made when the Volatile parts of any mix- 
ture do rush forth with impetuosity : it is also called Fulmina- 
tion. _ 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 55 Common Niter in its de- 
tonation or alcalisation with coales, acquires a green colour. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Detonation is a Chymical 
word expressing the Thundring Noise that is often made by 
a mixture being enkindled in the containing Vessel. 1800 
tr. Lagrange' s Chem. I. 107 This experiment is dangerous, 
as it is often accompanied with violent detonations.^ 1864 
Spencer Biol. I. 8 Percussion produces detonation in sul- 
phide of nitrogen. 

2 . gen. A loud noise as of thunder; a violent 
explosive report, e.g. in a volcanic eruption. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) II. u. xxvi. 28 The great 
Crater . . testified by its loud detonations [etc.]. 1834 Mrs. 

Somerville Coitnex. Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 283 The detona- 
tions [from the eruption in Sumbawa 1815] were heard in 
Sumatra. 1869 Phillips Vesuz'. iv. 112 After each detona- 
tion globes of white vapour were formed. 1875 Wonders 
Phys. World n. ii. 201 They attribute the movements and 
detonations to the expansion of the ice. 

b. The action of causing a substance to detonate. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl . , Detonation denotes the. .opera- 
tion, of expelling the impure, volatile, and sulphureous nart, 
out of antimony. 1758 Elaboratory laid Open Introa. 58 
The chemists nave called the ' operation, detonation, or 
deflagration. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip . xvii. 433 A tube 
for detonation. 

3 . fig. A sudden utterance or expression of anger 
or other violent feeling ; an ‘ explosion 

1878 Browning LaSaisiaz 79 As Rousseau, then eloquent, 
as Byron prime in poet’s power,— Detonations, fulgurations, 
smiles. 1882 Stevenson New A rab. Nls. (1884) 296 Detona- 
tions of temper were not unfreejuent. 1891 Rosebery Pitt 
xL 179 It was impossible for Pitt after his detonations and 
activity of the autumn to prevent the agitation of the 
Catholic Question. 

Detonative (deudhtfkiv), a. [f. L. detonat 
ppl. stem of detondre to Detonate + -ive.] Having 
the property of detonating; of the nature of a de- 
tonation. 

1875 C. F. Chandler in Eissler Mod. High Explosives 
(1884) iii. 69 When the gunpowder is exploded by nitro- 
glycerine, its explosion becomes instantaneous; it becomes 
detonative ; it occurs at a much higher temperature. x8$8 
Evening Standard. ii_ Feb. 4/4 The water which runs 
through the factory is highly detonative. 

Detonator (de'tdn^taa). [Agent-noun, in L. 
form, f. detondre to Detonate : see -or.] Some- 
thing that detonates ; a contrivance for producing . 
detonation, as a percussion-cap; a railway fog- 
signal. \ spec . A detonating gun {obs.): see 

Detonating. 


2822 Sporting Mag. IX. 156 Somewhat of a contrast this, 
to our expensive detonators. 1825 Cot- P. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 283 An old flint gun which put me out, after the 
detonators. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 1. 104 Bringing fits 
own double barrel detonator with a good supply of caps and 
cut wadding. 1871 Tvndall Fiagm.Sc. (187 9) I. x- 3 *9 
the ignition of a fuse associated with a detonator, the gun- 
cotton should be fired. 1887 Pall Malt G. 10 Jan. 6 /t >V hen 
the signal is placed on the railway plate the ends of toe 
band arc drawn out and bent under the surface 01 
upon which the detonator (as the fog signal is also ca e 7 
then rests securely. _ , _ ... . 

t Deto-nd, v. Ohs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. delomu-re, 
f. De- I. 2 + tondire to clip.] trans. To shave, poll. 
1623 Cockeram, D clouded, poled, 
t De-fconize, V. Ohs. [f. F. dhtencr to detonate 
+ -IZE.] = Detonate (trans. and intr.). lienee 

taeton^atioii = D£TONATK>N. ic ^ of (!r , cn ; 7r , 1 
S»>=’ac" - certain ccnlartiUe 

b Detonsure. nonce-tvd. [f. L. detons-, ppl. stem 
of detondere : see Detond and -cnE.] Shaving 


poliino. (affected os humorous:) 

iSro BUuir.v. Mug. V \ ^39 ^lat aUc-b 
nn upon the immediate deionenrcof y 


■bodied barber , 
ou. 
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Detorsion, var. of Detortion. 

+ Detort (dftp'Jt), v. Obs. [f. L .detort-, ppl. 
stem oidetorquere to twist or turn aside, twist or 
turn out of shape, distort, f. De- I. 2 + torquere to 
twist. Cf. F. ditordre.] 

1. irans. To turn aside from the purpose; to 
twist, wrest, pervert (esp. words or sayings). 
(Common in 17th c.) 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 54 How 
miserably doth TertulUan wrest and wring the Levitt : to 
detort it to the confirmation of his heresy. 1609 Br. W. 
Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath . 41 Schoolemen blasphem- 
ously detorting Scriptures. 1620 Brinsley Virgil 39 
Detorting to that purpose those things which Sibyl had 
prophecied. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 1 And Lorets Chappell 
. .On Angells backes, from Nazareth detorted. 1682 Dryden 
Re tig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 187 The Fanatics, .have detorted 
those texts of Scripture. 2829 Southey Sir T. More I. 

87 In these days good words are so detorted from their 
original and genuine meaning. 

b. To extract (by perversion of the sense). 
a i6rz Donne BiaQai-ai-or (1644) 185 The Donatists. .racked 
and detorted thus much from this place, That [etc.]. _ 1824 
Southey Bk. 0/ Ch, (1841) 355 Conclusions as uncharitable 
as ever were detorted from Scripture. 

2. To derive by perversion of form ; pa. pple . 
perverted, corrupted (of words). 

1605 Camden Rem. 54 Garret, for Gerard, and Gerald : 
see Everard, for from thence they are detorted, if we 
beleeve Gesnerus. 1657 Tomlinson Ren on's Dhp. 705 
’Ayptjnrov is wilde succe, whence its nomenclature is de- 
torted. 

Hence DetoTfced ppl. a., DetoTfcing vbl. sb. 

1550 Bale Apol . 129 Nowe wyll I shewe some of hys 
detorted scriptures. 1579 Fulke Htskins' Pari. 306 By 
miserable detorting of a worde or two. 1692 Wagstaffe 
Vind. Carol. Introd. 2 Under the false detorted Names of 
Law, Justice, and Honour of the Nation. 

Detortion, -sion (dfl^jfan). Now rare or 
Obs . [n. of action f. L. detorquere , ppl. stem de- 

tort- and detors- : see Detout. Cf. OF, detorsion.] 
fl. The action of ‘detorting*; twisting, wrest- 
ing, perversion of meaning. Obs. 

1598 Oi'd. for Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz, (1847) 681 
By a blasphemous application or rather detortion^ of that 
excellent Scripture Union necessariion , One thing is neces- 
sary. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 69 A depraving adultera- 
tion, a sacrilegious detorsion. 1728 Eariiery tr. Burnet’s 
St. Dead I. 135 A rash and bold Detorsion of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

2. In physical sense : Distortion, rare. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. (1856) 512 Refracted detortion 
very great. 

Detour, !1 detour (dftu»\i, || d<rt/7r), sb. [a. 
mod.F. ditour turning off, change of direction, in 
OF. destor , -tour, orig. *destom ; f. destorner now 
ditourner turn away, f. dcs-, L. dis- + tounier to 
turn.] A turning or deviation from the direct 
road ; a roundabout or circuitous way, course, or 1 
proceeding. In 1 8th c. mostly fig., now usually lit. 
1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 1. 63 After many Detours, Mr. 
Bayle is at length brought to own [etc.]. 1780 H. Walpole 
Let. to IV. Mason 1 Nov., We are above detours. 1794 
R. H. Lee in Washington's Writ. (1891) XII. 417 note , 
Upon our guard against all the arts and detours of the 
subtlest policy. *807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour in Ireland 237, 

I was amply recompensed for this detour. 2809 Scott Earn. 
Lett. 14 June (1894) I. 137, I ought in conscience to have 
made ten thousand pretty detours about all this. 1825 Ibid. 
22 Jan. II. 230 Perhaps they may make a detour in their 
journey to see you. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1872) 242 
Rhyming [words] .. sometimes .. have 'driven the most 
straightforward of poets into an awkward detour. 1877 
Black Green Past. xliv. (1878) 357 To avoid these ruts we 
made long detours. 

Hence Detour v. intr to make a detour; to 
turn aside from the direct way; to go round about. 

*8*6^ Tail 's Mag. \ II. 481 This has been a busy week; 
rambling and climbing, touring and detouring. 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. LI. 192 We. .detoured again to the right. 

Detovxicate, v. nonce-wd. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
toxic-urn poison, after intoxicate. ] trans. To de- 
prive of poisonous qualities. 

1867 Pall Mall G. No. 729. 2043/2 Defecated, detoxicated, 
and deodorized. 

fDetra’Ct, sb. Obs. rare . [ad. L. detr actus 
a taking away, f. detrahere : see Detract 7/.] 
Protraction, delay : cf. Detract v. 6 . 

^ 3^7 FoxeA. <5 -M. (1596) 353/1 Without delay and other 
detract of time. 

t Detra'ct, ppl- a. Obs. [ad. L. detract -us, pa. 
pple. of detrahere to draw off or away : see next.] 
Extracted, taken out. 

cs 420 Pallad. on Hush. xii. 171 The bonys Detracte of 
Durncyne. 

Detract (dftne-kt), V. Also 6 .Sc. detrack, 
[f. L. detract - ppl. stem of detrahere to draw off or 
away, take away, pull down, disparage, etc., LDe- 
I. 2 + trahere to draw. Cf. F. detractor (1530 in 
Hatz.-Darm.). In some senses app. directly repre- 
senting L. delraddre or dctrcctare, to decline, re- 
fuse, pull down violently, depreciate, freq. of de • 
trahere. 

(The chronological order of the senses in English is not that 
of their original development ; sense 3 being the earliest.)] 
I. To take away, take from, take reputation 
from. 


1. trans. To take away, withdraw, subtract, de- 
duct, abate : a. some part from (rarely + to) a 
whole. (Now usually with a quantitative object, 
as much , something, etc.) 

1509 Barclay ShypofF 0(^(1874) 1. 17 Some time addynge, 
somtymedetractinge and takings away such thinges as some th 
me necessary and superflue. 1571 Digges Pantom. 11. xxjjl 
P ij b, Then 36 detracted from 48 leueth 12. 1591 Shahs. 
1 lien. VI, v. iv. 142 Shall 1 .. Detract so much from that 
prerogatiue, As to be call'd but Viceroy? 262a S. Ward 
Christ is All in All {1627)25 All defects detract nothing 
to the happiness of him that [etc.]. 1677 Hale h’rtin. 

Oris. Man. 1v.iv. 326 To which there can be nothing added, 
nor detracted, without a blemish, a 3696 E. Scarburgh 
Euclid (1705) 207 Let the magnitude AB be equimultiple of 
CD, as the part detracted AE is of the part detracted CF. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair Ixix, That first great grief which .. 
detracts something from the buoyancy of the youngest life, 
f b. something from n possessor, etc. Obs . . 

1607 Schol. Disc, agst. Antichr. 1. it. 97 They vilifie it and 
detract much authoritie from It. 1709 Steele Taller Ho. 
13P1 A Lady takes all you detract from the rest of her Sex 
to be a Gift to her. 17x0 Pmdea vx Orig. Tithes i. 17 We 
rob him, whenever we detract from his Ministers any part of 
that Maintenance. 

2. absol. or intr. To take away a portion. Usually 
to detract from : to take away from, diminish, lessen 
(a quality, value, authority, etc.). 

a J592 H. Smith Whs. (1866-7) I. 65 To the testament of 
him that is dead, no man addetli ordetracteth. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. (1700) 80 This may be urged to detract^ from its 
Authority. 1799 Colebrooke in Life (1873) 446 The sight 
..detracted from the pleasure with which the landscape 
might be viewed. 3827 Jarman Poivcll's Devises II.101 
These circumstances detract from the weight of the decision. 
3863 D. G. Mitchell My Farm 0/ Edge'ivood 47 This 
alteration was of so old a date as not to detract from the 
venerable air of the house. 

b. Connoting depreciation : cf. 3 c. 

3595 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. viii. (x6ix) too To detract from 
the dignity thereof, were to iniury euen God himselfe. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turkes (1638) 212 Our late Historiographers 
..detracting from his worthy praises. 1765 Blackstonk 
Comm. 1 . 5 Without detracting . . from the real merit which 
abounds in the imperial law, I hope I may have leave to 
assert [etc.]. 1882 B. I). W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. I. 
viii. 172 There were always some ready to detract from his 
fair fame. 


+ c. quasi-/;w/T. (in loose const.). Obs. rare. 

1654 Whitlock Zoolomia In Revenge he would have 
Detracted, and lessen’d his Territories. 1785 Jefferson 
Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 417 To detract, add to, or alter them as 
j'ou please. 

3. trans. To take away from the reputation or 
estimation of, to disparage, depreciate, belittle, 
traduce, speak evil of. Now rare. 

c 3449 Pecock Repr. iv. i. 4x7 Thei baebiten and detracten 
the clergie. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 91 Lat wsz forgiff thayme 
quhilk detradcis and spekis euil of wsz. x6o3~B. Jonson 
Sejatius 1. i, To . . detract His greatest actions. 16x8 
Bolton Florits iv. ii. 265 Cato . . detracted Pompey, and 
found fault with his actions. 3632 Massinger & F ield Fatal 
Dowry 1. ii, Such as may Detract my actions and life here- 
after. 1890 [see Detracted below]. 1891 Smiles Jasmin 
vii. 93 Jasmin, like every- person envied or perhaps detracted, 
had his hours of depression. 

+ b. absol. To speak disparagingly; to use or 
practise detraction. Obs. 

3605 Bp. Hall Mcdit. Vows 1. § 7. So would there not 
be so many open mouthes to detract and slaunder. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. 11, ii. 96 To vtter foule speeches, and to 
detract. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand, Portrait, Adepts, .who 
rail by precept, and detract by rule. 
f c. intr. with from (f of). 

CX590 Greene/'V. Bacon vii. 66 Dar’st thou detract and 
derogate from him ? 1609 Bible (Douay; A^/w. xiii. 33 They 
detracted from the Lana, which they had viewed. 1683 
D. A. Art Converse 106 They detract generally of all Man- 
kind. 

fll. To draw away, off, out. 

+ 4. trans. To draw away or aside, withdraw, 
divert ( from an action or undertaking) ; ref. and 
intr. To withdraw, Tefrain. Obs. 

1548 Fatten Exped. Scott, in Arb. Gamer III. no My 
Lord Marshal . . whom no danger detracted from doing his 
enterprise. 3637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Ccrcm. Ep. C, There 
are too many Professours wno detract themselves from 
undergoing lesser hazards for the Churches liberty. 1643 
Slingsby Diary (1836) 104 Long experience hath taught 
their General wisely to detract from fighting. 3802 Hatred 
*• [To] detract their attention from every thing foreign, 
f 6. To draw or pall off. Obs. rare. 

1607 Totseu. Four.f. Beasts (1658) 486 The skins of sheep 
’ C V 00 1S detracted and pulled off from them, 

f o. To draw out, lengthen in duration, protract, 
delay ; usually in phr. to detract time. Obs. 

1369 Sir J. Hawkins in Hawkins’ Voy. (1878) 73 To de- 
tract further time. 3579 Churchyard in Arb. Garner IV. 
206 The French Horsemen . . offered a skirmish, to detract 
I ®°4 Edmonds Observ. Caesars Comnt. 59 To linger 
and detract the war. 1605 Play Stucley \ n Simpson Sch. 
esnaks. (1878) 188 Some let or other to detract our haste. 
1643 Life Wolsey in Select. Harl. Misc.{ 1793) 132, I would 
n °t have you to detract the time, for he is very sick. 

. + b. absol. or intr. To delay. Obs. 

1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 333 Willing the Prince to 
come thither, and doo him homage, which when the Prince 
detracted to doo, the king gathered an army to compell him 
thereto, a 1592 Greene James IV 1. i, My zeal and ruth 
* -Make me lament I did detract so long. 

III. = DetreCT. 

f 7. Irons r. To draw back from, decline, refuse, 
shun ; to give up, relinquish, abandon. Obs. 


3572 [see Detracting vbl. sb.] 1577 Holinshed Chnm.U 
B b vi; (N.), The English men . . minding not to detract W 
battel,' sharply encounter their enimies. 3595 Locrine 111' 

iv, And if Thrasimachus detract the fight .. Let him not 
boast that Brutus was his earn. 3600 Abp. Abbot Exp 
Jonah 634 Ionas detracting his Masters businesse. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 135 The winde comming fake, 
the captainc and the master would by no means detract the 
purpose of our discovery. 3606 Holland Sueton. 25 Neither 
held he off, and detracted fight. 

Hence Detrn-cted ppl. a. (see the various senses 
above) ; also as sb. a calumniated person. 

3552 Huloet, Detracted, dctractus, rosus , sug^illatus. 
x8 90 T. j. Du scan Social Departure 289 X be detracted’s 
enemies follow him. 

t Detracta*tion. Obs. rare. [f. Detract v. 
+ -ATION : perhaps ad. L. detraetdiio or detrec- 
tdtio, from detract arc, -Hectare to decline, refuse, 
also to detract from, depreciate, freq. of delrahfre . ] 
« Detraction 2. 

1563-87 Foxk A. $ M. (1596) 283/1, I cannot speake unto 
you, but to your detractation. 3646 J. J\lAiNcSerM.(t64j)S 
So much LibeJl, or holy Detractation. 
Detra-ctatory, a. rare. [f. Detract v. } or 
L. delractare ; see prec. and -oitv.J Of detracting 
or disparaging nature or tendency. 

3860 Cliamb. JmL XIV. 251 It is harsh and detractatory 
towards the author’s equals and superiors. 

Detractor, var. of Detractor. 
Detracting (d/tne*ktirj), vbl. sb. [{. Detract 

v. + -jng I.] The action of the verb Detract, 
q.v. ; + protraction (obs.); f shunning, avoiding 
{obs.) ; disparagement, detraction. ■ 

3572 Bossewell Annorie it. 83b, Fabius..so tempered 
Prudence with . . prowesse, that py detracting of battayle, 
and trayning Anniball from place to place, and . . skirmish- 
ing with hym, he minished hys puissaunce. 1581 Savile 
Tacitus' Hist . 1. i. (1591) r Detracting and envyous carp- 
ing. xs8i Styward Mart. Discipl . 11. 364 The detracting of 
time shall enforce vs to take counsaile when it is to late. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. it. 135 The detracting of the time of 
our setting out. 1613 Jackson Creed I. 331 The Iewesae- 
tractings of our Sauiour. 

Detracting’ (dftrarktii)), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing 2 .] That detracts; given lo detraction ; 
disparaging, depreciative. 

1530 Palsgr.- 3x0/1 Detract j’flg, belongyng to delractyon, 
detractoire. 1599 Marston Sc. Villanie 11. vi. 201 Hence 
ye big-buzzing, little-bodied Gnats . . With your malignant, 
weake, detracting vaioe. 3674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland v. 14 
They are . . of a censorious and detracting humor. 17 1 ® 
Prideaux Connection xi. It. 78 He had criticised in a very 
biting and detracting style. 1822 L. Murray Eng.uram. 
(ed. 5) I. 398 A man who is of a detracting spirit, will mis- 
construe the most innocent words. 

• Hence Detra‘cting*ly adv. 

1598 Florio, Prauamcnte, wickedly . . detractingly. , 7° x 
Murphy All in Wro?ig v. i, I am not fond of speaking tie- 
tractingly of a young lady. 1818 Coleridge Treat. Rlethod 
in Encycl. Metrop., Mental Philos. (1847) 26 Why Bacon 
should hax’e spoken detractingly of such a man. 

Detraction (dz'tmrkjan). [a. F. detraction, m 
1 2th c. detractiun (Ph. de Thaun\ ad. L .delrai- 
lion-em, n. of action from detrahere'. see Detract 
vi] The action of detracting. 

1 . A taking away, subtraction, deduction, with- 
drawal. Obs. or arch. exc. as in b. (Cf. Detract 


v. 1, 2.) 

1528 GARDiNER in PocockTJrr. Ref. I. Ii. 130 Wherein., 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections. X54 1 
Cotland Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 G iv, The detraction 
blode. .ought to be doone in the partye. .moste dystaun , 
then in the vlcerate parties. 1648 Boyle Seraph. L<nf • • 
(1700) 127 With less detraction from their true Magna ■ 
3684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi, 2431 1 approve.. rat li 
Incision, than of Detraction of the Callus. *817 Scop 
in Ann. Reg. Chron. 555 A detraction of vapour trom 
circumpolar regions. . . 

b. A detracting, or part to be detracted /fl? 
(merit, reputation, or the like) ; cf. sense 2. 

1633 Milton Arcades 11 Fame. .Wemayjustlynovrac * 
Of detraction from her praise : Less than half we n 
pressed. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 263 a here * 
heavy detraction . . from the excellence of the Ayign . 
climate. 3848 Dickens Dombey v, Let it be no detra 
from the merits of Miss Tox. , 

2. The action of detracting from a person s w ^ 
or reputation ; the utterance of what is dejirecia 
tory or injurious to his reputation ; depreewho > 
disparagement, defamation, calumny, slander. ( 
earliest and the prevalent sense: cf. Detract 
1340 Ayenb. 10 po bet misziggej? guode men behm e 1 
. .pet me clepej> zenne of detraccion. ^14°° hot • 

5531 With tonge woundyng . . Thurgh veneroous 
cioun. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxvi. 145 LesyngjjS, ^ 
bitinges, and detracciouns. c 1510 Barclay Jn* • . n 
Manners (1570) G. j, Be no tale bearer, vse not del a 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 165 Enuies abhorrea 
Detraction. 1659 B- Harris ^arivats Iron ^ 
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1599 Marston ' Sco". ‘ Villanie 165 Enuies abhorred c > 
Detraction. 1659 B- Harris Parivafs Iron Ag 5 J 
occasion of petty envies, and shamefull detraction.. / 
Addison Tatter Ho. 102 r 5 Females addicted t°Cen 
ness and Detraction. 3827 Hare Guesses Ser. it. ( 
Flattery and detraction or evil speaking are, as 1 1 

is, the Scylla and Chary'bdis of the tongue. /®7 | f ' uC h 

Mission H. Ghost v. 139 To listen to detraction is 
an act of detraction as to speak it. pg. 

+ 3. Protraction (of time) ; delay. Obs. ( 

TRACT v. 6.) minik* 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. m. (3509) * 4 * Wf."* *L ^-hkh 
[began] to grow cold for the detraction and negitg 
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the king used. 1588 Howard Let. to Walsyngham 14 J une, 
The Commissioners cannot perceive whether they.. use the 
same to detract a time for a further device ; and if our Com- 
missioners do discover any detraction in them [etc.]. 1637 

R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 138 Lest through detraction 
of time, those sugred baits, .ingage too far. 
f4. Withdrawal, declinature, relinquishment. 
Obs. rare. (Cf. Detract v. 7 .) 

1635-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 620/2 For want of 
this renouncing or detraction. 

f Detractions (d/trarkfas), a. Obs. [f. De- 
traction : see -tious.] Given to detraction ; dis- 
paraging, calumnious. 

1626 T. H[AWKlNS]Ca//«/«’f HolyCrt. 202 Giue detractious 
tongues Ieaue . . to li[c]ke up dust. 1755 Johnson, Deroga- 
tory , detractious. 

Detractive (d ft rarkti v) , a. [a . O F. detractif 
-ive, f. JL. type ^dctractiv-us, f. detract see De- 
tract v. and -ive.] 

1 . Conveying, of the nature of, or given to, de- 
traction ; disparaging, depreciative, defamatory, 
calumnious. 

1490 Caxton Etieydos vi. 23 To saye wordes detractiues. 
1618 Chapman Hesiod , Bk. 0/ Days 40 Whispering out 
detractive obloquies. 1633 T. Morton Discharge 27 6 (T.) 
An envious and detractive adversary. 1767 Goedsm. Rom. 
Hist. (1786) II. 342 Envious and detractive. x8zz Exami- 
ner 154/1 Walpole shines more in the detractive and satirical, 
than in the candid and urbane. 

2 . Tending to detract from : see Detract v. 2. 
1654 W. 'hlouKTAGVc Des'oute Ess. 11. iii, § 2 (R.) Admitting 

the being of evil not at all detractive from God. 1830 
Examiner Looked upon as detractive from the merits of 
a production. 

1 3 . ‘ Having the power to take or draw away 9 
(T.). Obs. 

1580 E. Knight Triall 0/ Truth 28 (T.) [The surgeon] 
straightway will apply a detractive plaister. 

Hence Detractively adv., Detraxtiveness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Detractiveness , detracting Quality or 
Humour. Mod. A review detractively written. 

Detractor (dftne*kt 3 i). Also 4-7 -tour, 5 
-towre, 6-8 -ter, 6 Sc. detrakker. [a. AFr. de- 
tract our— OF . detract ettr, ad. L. detractor , agent- 
noun from detrahire (see Detract v.) ; see -or.] 

1 . One who detracts from another’s merit or re- 
putation by uttering things to his prejudice ; a 
person given to detraction; a defamer, traducer, 
calumniator, slanderer. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. i. 30 Detractouris, or opyn baebyteris. 
1474 Caxton Chesse it. v. D viij b, They ben. .right mordent 
and bytyng detractours. 1537 Inst. Chr. Man in Formal. 
Faith M iv, The detractour is not glad to tell, but to hym, 
that is glad to here. 1549 Cotnpi. Scot. Prol. 9 To confound 
ignorant detrakkers. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 108/1 
A malicious detractor of Gregorie. 1598 Barckley Felic. 
Man iv. (1603)287 Instead of favourers he shall have de- 
tracted. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 147 You will not 
suffer your selfe to be perswaded by the reports of detractors. 
1720 Wclton Suffer. Son of God II. xxi. 577 That which a 
Friend would excuse, .or Wink at . . the Detractor publishes 
without sparing or Reserve. 1755 Johnson, Detractor. 
1858 Doran Crt . Fools 51 Every’ fashion has its detractors. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 281 The detractor preys on his 
brother s flesh. 

t b. Const .front. Obs. (Cf. Detract v. 3 c.) 

*599 Marston Sco. V Hiatt ie iv. 151 Vaineenuious detractor 
from the good, d 1610 Healey Epictetus (1636) Life, Lucian 
..a perpetual detractor from all the Philosophers. x66o R. 
Coke Power Stibj. 141 If Sabinianus were so malitious 
a detractor from the works of St. Gregory. 1829 Landor 
Wks. (1868) I. 160/2 It exhibits him as a detractor from 
Shakspeare. 

II 2 . Anal. A Depressor muscle, [prop. mod.L.] 
?Obs. 

*8xx HoorER Med. Diet. s. v. 1823 Crabde Techitol. Diet., 
Detractor, .a. muscle whose, office it is to draw down the 
part to which it is attached. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Detractor 
• - old > name for a muscle whose office is to draw the part 
to which it is attached away from some other part. 

Detractory (dftrie’ktari), a. [ad. L. detrac- 
idri-us disparaging, slanderous, f. detractor-, see 
prec. and -our. Cf. OF. detractoirc 15th c. in 
Godcf.] Tending to detract; depreciatory, dis- 
paraging, defamatory; = Detractive x. 

*5^5 Parsons Chr. Exerc. n. i. 157 An excuse most dis- 
honourable and detractorie to the force of Christe hys grace. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 1. v. 17 This is not only de- 
rogatory unto the wisdome of God. .but also detractory' unto 
the intellect. 1712 Swirr A rt Political Lying, The detrac- 
tory, or defamatory, is a He which takes from a great man 
the reputation that justly belongs to him. 1805 Miniature 
No. 26 T 3 Others.. have divided them [lies] into the Addi- 
tory, Detractory, and Translator}', 
b. Const, from : cf. Detract v. 2, 3 c, Detractive 2. 
1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xx. (1700! 126, I use the expres- 
sions I find less detractory’ from a Theme, as much above 
our Praises, as the Heav’n-.is above our Heads. 

Detractress (dftrce*ktres). [f. Detractor: 
see -ess.] A female detractor. 

17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 23 The said detractress shall 
be. .ordered to the lowest place of the room. 1788 Pasquin 
Childr. Thespis 11.(1792) 141 With a terrific tongue to assist 
a detractress. 

+ Detrai'n, r/.' 1 Obs. In 6 detrayne. [Cf. 
OF. de trainer to drag away, draw.] trans. To 
draw. 

1587 M. Grove Petops <5- Hipp. (1878) 112 If that thou list 
. ; with pensell to detrayne A picture that all other shews of 
pictures aye should stayne. 
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Detrain (dftr^’n), v.2 [f. De- II. 2 b + Train 
sb., after debark , etc.] 

1. trans. To discharge from a railway train : the 
converse of entrain. (Orig. a military term.) • 

x88x Globe p July 5 The corps travelling by the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern railways . . are * detrained * at 
Ascot. 1882 Times 20 Nov. 7 The horses were rapidly and 
safely detrained. 1892 Whitby Gaz. 06 Aug. 4 A grand total 
of 4794 persons were detrained at the Town Station. 

2. • ittir. To alight from a railway train. 

x88x Graphic 3 Sept. 1 The Regiment detraining. 1882 
IP. Chester (Pa.) Republican V. No. 142 The English are 
using a new word. Soldiers going out of railway cars ‘de- 
train’. 1888 Times 31 Mar., These Easter manoeuvres give 
great practice to the Volunteers in entraining and detrain- 
ing. 1890 Daily Tel. 18 July, The train, .was blocked [by 
a flood] and the passengers had to detrain. 

Hence Detrai ning vbl. sb. (also atlrib.). 

1885 A. Forbes in xg th Cent. XVII. 635 Their trained 
labourers are deftly building detraining platforms. 1887 
Titties 8 Apr. 4/3 Strict silence is to be maintained during 
entraining and detraining. 

t Detray*, v. Obs. [ad. OF. detrai- re ( de - 
tray -ant) = Pr. detraire, Pg. detrahir , It. detrarre 
L. detrahere to draw off or away, Detract vl\ 

1. trails. To take away, subtract, remove ; = 
Detract v. i, 2. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 56 The walles . . dyd . . expres, 
With golde depaynted, every perfyte nombre. To adde, de- 
traye, and to devyde asonder. Ibid. xxx. xx, That she your 
sorow may detray or slake, e 1520 Wolsey in Burnet Hist. 
Ref. II. 90, Ye be put at liberty to add, detray . . chuse or 
mend, as ye shall think good, 

2. To disparage, calumniate; = Detract v. 3 . 

c 1475 Babecs Bk. 205 (1868) 8 Prayyng. .Of this labour that 
no wihte me detray. 

3. To withdraw; = Detract v. 4 . 

1517 H. Watson Shyppe of Fooles Aij, And you be of the 
nombre of the fooles moundaynes that ye may lerne som- 
what for to detraye you out of the shyp stultyfere. 

+ Detre'ct, v. Obs. [ad. L. detrecta-re (also 
-traetdre) to decline, refuse, also to detract from, 
depreciate, freq. of detrahere : see Detract 7/.] 

1. trans. To draw back from, decline, refuse ; = 
Detract v. 7 . (With simple obj. or inf.) 

1542 Henry VIII Declar. ScotsT) ij b, They detrected the 
doing of theyr duetie. 1543 Becon Policy of War Early 
Wks. (1843) 235 Whosoever detrecteth and refuseth to do 
for his country whatsoever lieth in his power. <11619 
Fotherby Atheom. 11. i. § 8 (1622) 194 Hee detrected his 
going into Egypt, vpon a pretence, that he was not eloquent. 
1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 75 We detrect not to hold 
communion with her. x66x G. Rust Origett in Phenix 
(1721) I. 85 A Testimony of that great Power your Com- 
mands have over me, which you see I have not detrected. 

absol. X630 B. Jonson Ncxv Inn 11. vi, Doe not detrect : 
you know th’ authority Is mine. 

2. To disparage, depreciate, speak evil of, blame ; 
= Detract v. 3. 

1563 W1N3CT Four Scoir Thre Quest. 5 64 Wks. x888 1. 116 
Quhy detrect 3e and rebukis ws Catholikis for the obserua- 
tioun thairof. 

Detrectation (dztrekt^-Jan). rare. [ad. L. 
detrectdtion-cm, n. of action from detrcctarc: see 
prec.] A drawing back, refusal, declinature. 

1623 Cockeram, Detrectation , a refusing to doe a thing. 
a 1647 Bp. Hall Rem. JPks. (1660) II. 308 The more hate- 
ful is the detrectation of our observance. 1789 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xvi. § 27 (1879I 237 If he was [in possession]^ 
it may be termed wrongful abdication of trust; if not,* 
wrongful detrectation ox non-assumption. 

+ Detre*nch, V. Obs. [a. OF. detrenchier , -cher 
(also -tranchicr) to cut, cut away, cut off, f. De- I. 

2 + trencher , irancher to cut.] 

1. trans. To cut asunder or through. 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. v. lx. (1495) 176 A synewe. 

whyche is kytte asondre and detrenchyd growyth neuer 
after. 1491 Caxton Pitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) I. xxxvi. 
3ga/r Wyth his teeth he detrenched and bote his tonge. 
c 1500 Melusinc. xxii. 146 He detrenched & cutte the two 
maister vaynes of his nek. 

2. To cut up, cut or hew in pieces ; to inflict 
severe slaughter upon, ‘ cut to pieces* in battle. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. vi, Sir Launcelot with s'uche 
knyghtes as he badde .. slewe and detrenchid many of the 
Romayns. C1477 Caxton Jason in We shall rendre to 
the thy sone slayn and detrenched by pieces, c 1489 — 
Blanchardytt xx. 63 He detrenched and kutte bothe horses 
and knyghtes, he cloue and rent helmes and sheldes. 

3. To cut off, sever by cutting. 

1553 T. Wilson RJiet. 38 b, If your hande were detrenched, 
or youre bodie maimed with some soubdaine stroake. 

4. fg. To cut away, cut down, retrench, curtail. 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I. (1655) 183 Had the king 

yeelded to a detrenching some luxuriances of his Preroga- 
tive. Ibid. 216 Many would detrench from them their secular 
power. 

+ Detre-ssed, ppl. Cl. Obs. [f; F. ditressi, OF. 
destrccii (13th c.), f. de-, des- . (De- I. 6 ) + trcssS 
arranged in a tress or tresses, f. tresse Tress.] 
Of hair: Out of * tress ’ or plait ; hanging loose. 

1500-zo Dunbar Poems Ixxvii. 43 Syne come thair four 
and twentie madinisjing. .With hair detressit, as threidis of 
gold did hing. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Rom. Quest. (1S92) 
22 With their haires detressed and hanging downe loose. 

Detriment (detriment), sb. Also 5-6 detry- 
ment. [a. F. detriment (1236 in Hatzf.-Darm.), 
ad. L. del rtmcit turn loss, damage, detriment,’ f. 
deter ore ( detrivi , detrit -) to wear away, impair.] 


1. Loss or damage done or caused to, or sustained 
by, any person or thing. 

<1x440 Found. St. Bartholomew's 24 Dumme he was 
know, .berynge heuyly the detrimente of his tonge. 1529 
Act 21 Hen. PHI, c. 16. § 11 To the great Detriment of 
our own natural Subjects. 1533 Elyot Cast. Heltke 11. iii. 
(1539) * 7 a > Nature shulde susteyne treble detriment. 1542 
Boordc Dyetary vii. (1870) 243 Yf he . . Jese hym selfe, and 
bryng hym selfe to a detryment. 1548 Staunford King's 
Prerog. v. (1567) 25 b. Note that sometymes the king is to 
take a detriment/)}' the Huerc with y*particion. x6x6 R. C. 
Times' Whistle iii. 1032 Thinkst thou Peeters chaire. .Can 
free thee from etemall detriment ? 1662 Butler Hud. 1. 11,9-9 
Sole author of all Detriment He and his Fiddle underwent, 
x 756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 419 Lest any detri- 
ment might accrue to the heirs. 1859 Mill Liberty iii, 
(1865) 40/1 The luxury of doing as they like without detri- 
ment to their estimation. 1875 I.yell Princ. Geol. II. in. 
xl. 393 [Seeds] may be carried without detriment through 
climates where the plants themselves would instantly perish. 

b. That which causes or embodies a loss ; some- 
thing detrimental. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione 1. iv, Those thynges that 
be the hurt of theyr owne soules & the detriment of theyr 
neyghboure._ 1548 Ld. Somerset Efist. Scots Bvjb, This 
forein helpe is your confusion, that succour is vour detriment. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 187 Some of them must of 
Necessity be neglected, .which is the greatest Detriment to 
this Mystery. 1855 Hr. Martineau Autobiog. I. 400 Their 
advocacy of Woman's cause becomes mere detriment. 

2. Astro/. The position or condition of a planet 
when in the sign opposite its house; a condition 
of weakness or disti ess. 

1632 MASstNGER City Madam n. ii, Saturn out of all digni- 
ties, in liis detriment and fall, combust. 1660 H . More Myst. 
Godliness vn. xv. 342 Saturn, Jupiter and Mars from, their 
conjunction to their opposition with the Sun are Oriental, 
and gain two fortitudes ; but from their Opposition to their 
Conjunction are Occidental, and incur two detriments. 

3. Her. Eclipse (of sun or moon) ; also, the in- 
visible phase of the moon at her change. 

x6ioGuillim Heraldry ni.iii.(x66o' nofseeDECREMENTic]. 
Ibid. 112 He beareth, Argent, a Moon in her detriment or 
Eclipse, Sable. x688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 22 fi This is. . 
a Moon in her detriment or Eclipse. 1839 Bailey Festus 
(1872) i2i Nor moon’s dim detriment. 

4. pi. The name of certain small charges made 
by colleges and similar societies upon their mem- 
bers. 

The ‘detriments* at Cambridge corresponded to the ‘de- 
crements’ at Oxford, and appear to have been originally 
deductions Ifrom the stipends of foundation members on 
account of small extras for the table, etc., not included in 
their statutory or customary commons ; the charge was 
afterwards extended to all members and students of the 
colleges. See Fowler Hist. C.C.C. (O.H.S.V 354. 

1670 Eacjiard Cont. Clergy 20 A solemn admission, and a 
formal paying of Colledge-Detriments. x686 Kem on MSS. in 
14th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. A pp. iv. 185 His bill of June 24 
[i6]8s /ii :c> 9 : ix. His detriments, De. to June 24 [x6]86 
£02 : 27 :ori. X705 Order-book of Christ's Coll. C«?w.(MS.) 

6 Nov., The Schollars to be eased in their detriments from 
x June to 1 November.. We’ll think of a Method in the 
meantime. 

5. pi. Ruins (of buildings). 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 200 The stony heapes of Tericho, 
the detriments of Thebes, the relicts of Tyrus. Jbia. ix. 402 
We came .. to the detriments of Messina. 


Detriment, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To cause 
loss or damage to ; to damage, injure, hurt. 

x6zi W. Sclater Tythcs (1623) 226 His losse of reserued 
time, already so detrimented in his hallowed substance. 
1659 Fuller App. Inj. Inttcc. 1. 7 That others might be de- 
trimented thereby. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery 35 Upon 
the Ballance of the French Trade, this Nation was detri- 
mented yearly 900000/. or a Million. X 743 Lend. «$■ Coun- 
try Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 112 This ill forceable usage, .clogs and 
detriments the fine penetrating Particles. 1841 D’Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867} 122 The disuse of the French would de- 
triment their intercourse abroad. 


Detrimental (detrimental), a. and sb._ [f. 
Detriment sb. + -al.] 

A. adj. Causing loss or damage ; harmful, in- 
jurious, hurtful. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Detrimental, hurtful, dangerous, 
full of loss. <xx66i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 281 A gift 
Indeed. .loaded with no detrimental conditions. 17x9 W. 
^Vood S nrz*. Traded That the Trade.. is most detrimental 
to the Nation. x8ox Med. Jml. V. 1 Particularly detri- 
mental to the constitution. 1872 Yeats Grou’/h Comm. 271 
Their admission was detrimental to French industry. X875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 53 Paradoxes., which [are]., 
detrimental to the true course of thought. .... 

B. sb. A person or thing that is prejudicial ; in 

Society slang ; a younger brother of the heir of an 
estate ; a ineligible suitor. . , , 

x8 3 x Westm. R%. XIV. 424 The ‘ ] > 

..damsels, while the younger are termed ^ j r0 ^ 
and avoided by * mothers and daughters a- » 

company lhan the plague. .83. AUmAT*. /*£/£*£■ 
These detrimental r (as they have sVATl. 

be provided for. =854 Lady Lvtvos J" “ 

... ni. .83 There were also 

younger brothers, unpaid rcd ^.“fJ p’GoBDOv.CcuJtlNoin 
political connection-hunters. 1870 . considered 

(7rf. Word, ,37/r i',^.en“ itZilfnuh. 

detrimentals, are pbced '"Bud . , ■ genteel slang, 

IW.IJ Mjr.4»(FOTrt A demraom . ¥ bl4 ^ ^ ^ 

is a lover, who. attentions to a lady 

^S'rir £ o^ e ?,,iS:.hoi, S ht that the detri- 
mentals kept off desirable suitors. 
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DETJCE. 


Hence Detrimenta’lity, Detrime’ntalness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Detrimentalness, prejudicialness. 
1873 Daily News 5 Aug., When you are hinting to your 
fair daughter the detrimentality of Charlie Fraser, .who has 
his subaltern’s pay and about 50/. a year thrown in. 
Detrimentally (detrimemtali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a manner causing detriment or harm ; 
hurtfnlly. 

1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics iv. § 22. 60 The loss of 
character detrimentally affects his business. 1886. Law 
Times' Rep . LIII. 674/1 The exercise of the franchise by 
its servants cannot prejudicially or detrimentally affect the 
Crown. 

Detriment ary, a. rare. [f. Detriment sb. + 
-ary. Cf. Elementary.} = Detrimental a. 

3843 Frasers Mag. XXV. 27 An internal commotion .. 
detrimentary to the high trust he held. 

+ Detriine'ntous, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous.J 
= Detrimental a. 

3648 J. Goodwin Eight «$■ Might 24 It . . would be detri- 
mentous and destructive to it. Ibid. 40 Counsels .. detri- 
mentous and destructive to the generall. .interest. 

Detrital (dftrartal), a. Physiogr . [f. Detrit- 
us + -al.} Of or pertaining to detritus ; consisting 
of particles worn away from some solid body. 

1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 249 The detrital de- 
posits of the country. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 
455 The valleys were studded with . . rocks, and a detrital 
paste resembling till. 3869 Phillips Vesuv. viL 173 Where 
atmospheric vicissitudes have produced detrital slopes. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 132 The detrital matter which is worn 
away from the land and carried along by rivers. 

t Detri'te, ppl. a. Obsr- 0 [ad. L. detritus , pa. 
pple. of detercre to wear away.] Worn down, worn 
away. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Detrite, worn out, bruised, or con- 
sumed. 

Detrited (d/trarted'i,///. a. [as prec. + -ED.] 

1 . Worn down. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. iv. 10 Some of our wom-out and 
detrited Harry Groats. 1887 N. Sr Q. 7th Ser. 3 Sept. 194/2 
A halfpenny detrited. 

2 . Geol. Disintegrated ; formed as detritus. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 448 A long earthen 
stain, garnished probably with detrited rubbish, extended 
dpwn like the lines of a moraine. 1856 — A ret. Expl. II. 
xv. 157 Impregnated throughout with detrited matter. 

Detri'tic, a. rare. [f. Detkit-us + -ic.] = 
Detrital. 

1843 Pout-lock Geol. 514 Thestream. .runs through a deep 
detritic ravine. 

Detrition (dftrrjan). [n. of action f. L. de- 
ter ere , ppl. stem detr it to wear away, rub away. 
Cf. mod.F. ditrition (in Cuvier).] The action of 
wearing away by rubbing. 

1674 Petty Disc . Dupl. Proportion 125 Gross tangible 
Bodies being very mutable by the various Additions and 
Detritions that befal them. 1741 Monro A not. Bones (ed. 3I 
55 The Uses of Cartilages . . are, to allow. .Bones . . to slide 
easily without Detrition. 1890 Nature 27 Nov. 90 Detrition 
has made it as smooth as the shingle pebbles on our shores. 
Z893 Dublin Rev. July 733 What remains after centuries of 
detrition and denudation. 

Detritus (d/trei-tos). Physiogr. [a. L. detritus 
(tt-stem) rubbing away. 

The proper meaning of the L. word appears in sense 1. 
The etymologically improper sense 2 may have been taken 
from French, in which ditritus is cited of date 1780 by 
Hatz.-Darm. Earlier in the century, according to the Diet, 
de Trcvoux, the more correct detri turn was used in F.] 

1 1 . Wearing a\vay or down by detrition, disin- 
tegration, decomposition. Obs . 

1795 Hutton Theory of Earth (1797) 1 . 115 Such materials 
as might come from the detritus of granite. Ibid. 206 , 1 have 
nowhere said that all the soil of this earth is made from the 
decomposition or detritus of these stony substances. 1802 
Playfair 1 llustr. Hutton. Th. Wks. 1822 I. 63 The effects 
of waste and detritus. Ibid. 113 Proofs of a detritus which 
nothing can resist. Ibid. 323 The waste and detritus to 
which all things are subject. 

2 . Matter produced by the detrition or wearing 
away of exposed surfaces, especially the gravel, 
sand, clay, or other material eroded and washed 
away by aqueous agency ; a mass or formation of 
this nature. 

3802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. Wks. 1822 I. 409 The 
quantity of detritus brought down by the rivers. Ibid. 425 
The distance to which th z detritus from the land is con- 
fessedly carried. 1802 — - in Edin . Rev. I. 207 When the 
detritus of the land is delivered by the rivers into the sen. 
3823 W. Buckland Relit 7. Diluv. 26 Deposits of diluvial 
detritus, like the surface gravel beds of England. 3832 De 
la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 210 The whole is evidently 
a detritus of the Alpine rocks, and in it organic remains are 
by no means common. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xli, 
We entered the cafion, and galloped over the detritus. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol. 643 The fine earthy material deposited by 
streams or their sediment, is called silt or detritus. 1876 
Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xfx 389 That broad valley . . 
covered to an immense depth with an angular detritus. 

3 . transf. and fig. Waste or disintegrated material 
of any kind ; debris. 

1834 J. Forbes I.acnnec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 189 The walls 
of this abscess had . . no surface, the pus being observed 
gradual]}* to pass into a purulent detritus, and this into 
a firmer tissue. X849 H. Rogers Ess. II. vi. 306 The loose 
detritus of thought, washed down to us through long ages. 
X85X Sir F. Palgrave Norm. «$■ Eng . I. 701 The detritus of 
languages covering the Northern Gauls. 1876 tr. J Taggers 
Gen. Pathol. 192 The red blood-corpuscles and fibrinous 
detritus, .are reabsorbed. 


b. An accumulation of debris of any sort. 

1851 Layapd Pop. Acc. Disrov. Nineveh vii. *34 We found 
ourselves at the foot of an almost perpendicular detritus of 
loose stones. 1B66 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 385 There is 
a detritus of ruin in every corner, composed of broken toys, 
sofa-pillows, foot-stools. 

De trop : sue De II. 

Detrude (dftr«-d) , v. [ad. L. detrudlre to thrust 
away or down, f. De- I. I, 2 + traders to thrust.] 

1 . trails. To thrust, push, or force down. {lit. 
and fig.) 

1548 Hall Chron.. Rich. Ill , an. 3 (R.) And theim to cast 
and detrude sodaynlyinto continuafcaptiuitie and bondage. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 216 His wife Semirainys 
detruded him into prison. 1644 II. Parker Jus Pop. 5* 
This want detrudes them into a condition below beasts. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 567 The torpid sap, detruded to 
the root By wintry winds. 1885 W. Roberts Treat. Urinary 
Dis. in. xiv. (cd. 4) 673 The right kidney, .could be detruded 
downwards. 

2 . To thrust out or away ; to expel or repel forci- 
bly. (Jit. and fig.) 

3555 Abp. Parker Ps. xxxviii. 109 Detrude me not. a 3575 
Dium. (1833) 152 [They] detrudit the ministarie of 

Goddts word. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. \vi.y74 To be 
detruded Heaven for his meerly pride and malice. 3664 
Power Exp. Philos. 11. 338 The included Ayr . . striving to 
dilate itself, detrudes the Quicksilver. 1751 Harris Hermes 
II. iii. (3786) 266 Not a word . . is detruded from its proper 
place. 3847 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 83/2 Tartar, .sometimes 
detrudes this [tooth] from its socket. 

Detruncate (dftwgk^t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. delruncdrc to lop off, f. De- I. 2 + truncate to 
cut off, maim.] traits. To shorten by lopping off 
a portion (///. and fig.) ; to cut short, * cut down \ 
Hence Detruuicatedj^/. a. = Truncated. 

3623 Cockeram, Detruncate , to cut or lop boughs. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Detruncated , cut or chopped off ; beheaded. 
1846 Landor Whs. (1868) I. 537/2 Which, .would detruncate 
our rank expenditure. 3877 Burnett Ear 46 In the wide end 
of a detruncated cone. 1885 H. Conway Family Affair vi, 
He had not yet detruncated a (china] Chelsea figure. 

De truncation (dftrtfgk^’jAn). [ad. L. de - 
truncation-cm a lopping off, n. of action f. delrun- 
cdrc 1 see prec, Cf. mod F. ditroncation .] The 
action of cutting off or cutting short ; the fact or 
condition of being cut short. (Jit. and fig.) 

3623 Cockeram, Detmncation, a lopping or cutting. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. r 287 Detruncation or diminution of their 
strength. 3753 Johnson Rambler Ho. 88 r 11 This detrun- 
cation of our syllables. 3845 Blackiu. Mag. LVII. 523 Not 
a perilous gash, but a detruncation fatal to the living frame. 
1877 Burnett Ear 43 Two detruncated cones placed together 
at their points of de truncation. 

b. Obstetric Surg. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Detruncation , The separation of the trunk of 
the feetus from the head, the latter remaining in vtero. 
3883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tDetru*nk, v. Obs. [ad.L. delruitcdre to lop 
off; after Trunk.] trans. To cut off. lop off. 

3566 Drant Horace’ Sat.‘ iii. G vj b, When she of dolefull 
chylde The head detruncte dyd beare about. 1654 H, 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 80 This Petition they thought 
would detrunck too much, and some thought strike at the 
very root of that Prerogative. 

t Detru'Se, v. Sc. Obs. [f. L. detrus - ppl. 
stem of d?lrudcrc.~\ By*form of Detrude. 

3571 SemPill Satiates (1872) 326 Gif ye neglect, than God 
. .Will from yat rowme tnoill you to be detrusit. 
Detrusion (dztrzrgdn). [ad. late L. detrusion 
- cm , n. of action f. detrudfre , ppl. stem detrus-, 
to thrust down or away.] The action of thrusting 
down or away (lit. and fig.) ; cf. Detrude. 

Force of detrusion in Meek . = downward thrust. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergie 111. § 6 Insolent detru- 
sion of imperiall authority. 1635 Swan Spec. AI. v. § 2 
(1643) 180 By.. violent detrusion from the cloud wherein it 
was enclosed. 3707 Norris Humility \ ii. 306 A detrusion 
into the bottomless pit. 3855 M1LMAN Lai. Chr. (1864) IX. 
xtv. i. 51 The detrusion from its autocratic.. throne. 

Detrusor (diirfr&i). Also 6 Sc. -ar. [agent- 
noun from L. detrudere , detrus - to Detrude.] 
fl. One who thrusts away or rejects. Obs. 

3573 Sempill Satiates (1872) 323 Detrusaris, refuisaris Of 
hir authoritie. 

2 . Anal. [mod.L.; in full detrusor ■urinse.'] Name 
for the muscular coat of the bladder, by the con- 
traction of which the urine is expelled. 

[1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Detrusor Urinx.\ 1766 
Parsons in Phil. Trans. LVI. 215 The detrusor muscle of 
the. .urinary bladder. 3876 Gross Dis. Bladder 55 The 
internal fibres of the detrusor muscle. 

+ Detruss (dftrzrs), v. Obs. Also 5 destruss. 
[a. OF. destrousser , detr oncer, mod.F. detr-, to de- 
spoil one of his Irousses, i.e. baggage, to rob, pil- 
lage, f. di-, des-,D. dis- + Irons sc bundle, pi. baggage.] 
trans. To spoil, plunder (of baggage). 

147S Bk. Noblesse 65 Wyth grete aventur he scapyth . .but 
he levyth hys felyshyp destrussed. 3598 Barret Theo. r. 
IVarres iv. i. 300 That the enemy detrusse him not thereof 
[munition]. Ibid. v. ii. 142 To detrusse the enemies conuoy. 
Dette, detter, -our, etc., obs. ff. Debt, Debtor. 
Detton, obs. var. of Detent sb. 
t De-tty, a. Obs. [a. OF. detd, detti, £. dele : 
L. type * debit atus, f. debit a debt.] 

1 . Owed, due. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 7 To 3elde nouat what is ■ 
detty {quad debelur ]. Ibid. VI. 225 pe detty travaylle of , 


service and of psalmes [debitum psabnodix Pension.] 343, 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 392 b/2 Detty trauayle of seruise. 4 

2 . Indebted. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xv. lvil (i 495 ) 509 g* 
she wyth herselfe detty to wise men and vnwise. 

t Defrtrmefy, v. Ol>s. [De- II. i.j i„tr. To 
lose swollen condition, subside from being swollen, 
1684 tr. Sonet’s Mere. Cornpit. xiv. 485 If it be fomented 
with very cold Water, it will detumefie. 

Detumescence (d»ti«me-sens). [f. L. Hiu- 
mcsciire to cease or subside from swelling (f. De- 
I. 6 + tumescirc to begin to swell) : see -ence. So 
in mod.F. (1^92 in Uat2f.-D.7rm.)] Subsidence 
from swelling, or {Jig.) from tumult. 

3678 CumvoRTH Intel l. Sysl. sBi The Wider the Circtilat. 
ing Wave grows, still hath it the more Subsidence and 
Detumescence. 1704 W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
3584 Unfitness for its retraction till there is a detumescence 
of its Gians. 1883 Farrar & Poole Gen. Aims Teacher 
10 The School was in the detumescence of a most ruinous 
rebellion. 3883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Detumescence , the subsi- 
dence of a swelfing, or the absorption of a tumour. 

Detunow, -nue, obs. ff. Detinue. 

Detur (drtfti). [L. detur let there be given 
(dare to give).] A prize of books given annually at 
Harvard College, U.S., to meritorious students: 
So called from the first word of the accompanying 
Latin inscription. 

(The prizes are provided from the bequest of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Hopkins who died in 1657.) 

3836 Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 10 The ‘deturs’ have been 
given out, and I have $ot Akenside’s Poems. 1883 Harvard 
Uttiv. Catal. no A distribution of books called Deturs is 
made.. near the beginning of the Academic Year, to meri- 
torious students of one year’s standing. Deturs are also 
given to : .members of the Junior Class who.. have made 
decided improvement in scholarship. Last year twenty- 
nine Deturs were given in the Sophomore Class and five in 
the Junior Class. 

f jDetu-rb, V. Obs. [ad. L. deturb-dre to thrust 
down, f. De- I. 1 + turban to disturb, disorder.] 
Hans. To drive or beat down ; to thrust out. 

i6oq Bp. W. Barlow Anna. Nameless Cath. 243 That 
thou be . . deturbed or tumbled out of the possession of thy 
Kingdome. 1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 24 They deturbe 
the meats from the stomacke. 3636 BRATHWAtT Lives Row. 
Emp. 303 Hee deturbed the aforesaid Pope from theseate. 
1652 Bp. Hall Invisible World iv. (L.) As soon may the 
walls of heaven be scaled and thy throne deturbed, as he 
can be foiled that is defenced within thy power. i $57 
Tomlinson Return's Disp. 640 These Trochisks.. potently 
deturb such humours. _ _ 

t Detirrbate, v. Obs. rare-' 1 , [f. L. deturbat- 
ppl. stem of deturbare : see prec.] =prcc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. £ M. (1684) I. 662/1 This your rejecting, 
expelling, .deturbating and thrusting out of Anathouus. 

So f Detnrba'tion Obs. rare 
3727 Bailey vol. II, Deturbation , a casting or throwing 
down from on high ; also a troubling or disturbing. 

t Deturn (d/tf/un), V. Obs. [a. F. dltoumt-r 
(in OF. desturner, whence Disturn), f. di- y dcs-:- 
L. dis- (Dis- 1) + loitmer to Turn.] trails. To 
turn away or aside ; to divert, cause to deviate. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour ci. 134 To deturne hym from 
eueri euelle dede. 1607 vSVr. Act Jas. VI (1816) 388 (Jam.) 
To alter and deturne a litill the said way to the -■ better 
travelling for the lieges. 3644 Digby Nat. B0dtesx1.yo $0) 

X17 The force that can deturn a feather from its course down- 
wards, is not able to deturn a stone. 3745 Chesterf. Let . 
I. cii, Let nothing deturn you from the thing you are abou ■ 

t Detu*rpate, ppl. a. Obs. In 6 -at. L‘p ,L ’ 
deturpdt-us, pa. pple. of deturpdre .] Defiled. 

__ cx 532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1046 The sayd glasse 
is nae deturpat nor made foule. . 

+ Deturpate (dftc-jpe't), v. Obs. [f. ppf ste . m 
of L. dll ur pa re to disfigure, f. De- I. 3 + 
to make unsightly, pollute, deform, disgrace, I. 
Inrpis foul, disgraceful.] 

1. trans. To defile, pollute ; to debase. , 

1623 Cockeram, Dcturf ate, to defile. 3628 ail' 

lockes 52 These Vnchristian cultures, which Defile, P? 1 ' ’ 

Deturpate and deforme our Soules. 1647 Jee-. 
Dissuas. Popery i. <1686) 99 The heresies and « 

which had deturpatea the face of the Church. J057 i w • 
son Renous Disp., Nigritude deturpates them [the i e 

2 . intr. To become vile or base. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 484 He did nothing but detur- 
pate, and so continued worse and worse till his deatn. i 
Fraser' Mag. VII. 635 He afterwards deturpatea, 
became idle, dissipated, and reckless. . . 

t Detnrpa’tion. Obs. [n. of action t. prec-. 
see -ATioN.l Defilement, debasement. 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. 3 10 Alle the deturpaejo 
and the hardenesse of oldc age. 1660 Jer. Taylok •* 
Du bit. 11. iii. rule xiv. §29 The corrections and deturp 
and mistakes of transcribers. 

Detynu v e, obs. form of Detinue. 

Deu, obs. form of Dew, Due. 

Deubash, obs. form of DuEAsn. ., 

t Dou-bert. Obs. [? f. Dew.] One of the H 
appellations given to the hare. . ltl£ 

a 1325 Names of Hare in Ret. Ant. I. *33 The SCO , 
deubert. The gras-bitere, the goibert. _ 

Deuce l (di»s). Forms: 5-6 deux, 6 desrae, 
deuis, 6-7 dewoe, deuse, 7 dews, deus, / V 
duce, 6- deuce, [a. F. deux, OF. deus two. 

-ce regularly represents earlier -s, as in peace, 
defence, etc.] 
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DEUTEROCAKONICAL, 


1. The two at dice or cards, a. Dice. That side 
of the die that is marked with two pips or spots ; 
a throw which turns up this side. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 280 b, Deuce and synke were nat in 
the olde dyce. 1598 Florio, Duitti , two dewses at dice. 
1605 Camden Rem . 148 Two in a garret casting dews at 
dice, a x68o Buti.er Rem. (1759) I. 81 Or settling it in 
Trust to Uses, Out of his Pow’r, on Trays and Deuses. 1772 
Foote Nabob 11. Wks. 1799 II. 301 Tray, ace, or two deuces. 

b. Cards. That card of any suit which is marked 
with two spots. 

x68o Cotton Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 343 They. . 
carry about, .treys, deuces, aces, &c. in their pockets. 1775 
Gough in Archxologia (1787) VIII. 154 On the duce of 
acorns besides the card-maker's arms is [etc.]. 1853 Lytton 
My Nortel 1. xii, My partner has turned up a deuce — deuce 
of hearts. 

2. Tennis. [ - It. a due , F. a deux de jetti] A term 
denoting that the two sides have each gained -.three 
points (called 40) in a game (or five games in a 
set), in which case two successive points (or games) 
must be gained in order to win the game (or set). 
(See Advantage sb. 2.) Also attrib. 

1598 Florio, Adua.. a dewce, at tennice play. x8t6 
Encycl. Perth. XXII. 221 Instead of calling it 40 at all, it 
is called deuce. 1878 Jul. Marshall Annals of Tennis 134 
Scaino [in 1555] then tells his readers that [the scoring is] 

4 at two (a due) ’ as it is called when the game is reduced or 
’set’ to two strokes to be gained, in order to win it. The 
term ..a due is still preserved in the French form a deux, 
corrupted in English into deuce. 1B82 Daily Tel. 18 July 
2 The game ran to 30 all, and then deuce was called twice. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 12 May 11/1 The concluding game was 
so close that deuce and advantage were repeatedly called, 
and the set more than once hung on a single difficult stroke. 

+ 3 .Mus. The interval of a second. Obs. rare. 
1829 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838)1. 237, I also can acknow- 
ledge a discord in a deuce and a seventh. 

4. slang. Twopence. 

a 1700 13 . E. Diet. Cant. Crew , A Duce , two Pence. 
1851 Mayiifav Loud. Labour I. 256 Give him a ‘deuce * and 
‘stall him off. 

5. Comb, deuce-ace, two and one (i.e. a throw 
that turns up deuce with one die and ace with the 
other) ; hence, a poor throw, bad luck, mean estate, 
the lower class (cf. Ger. dates es, s.v. Dans in 
Grimm) ; deuce-point, the second point from 
either end of the board at backgammon. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 47 He was a pylgrym of deux 
aas [FI. een pellegrym van doys <*«]. 1588 Shaks. L.L.L. 
1. ii. 49 You know how much the groase summe of deus-ace 
amounts to. .Which the base vulgar call three. 1596 Gosson 
in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 254 Deuse-ace fals still to be their 
chance. *609 Ev. Woman in Hum. iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Twere better, by thrice deuce-ace, in a weeke [etc.]. 
*658 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 75 Deuce Ace cannot pay scot 
and lot, and Sice Sink will not pay : Be it known to all, what 
payments fall must light on Cater Tray [i.e. the middle 
classes]. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. ii, I threw deuce-ace five 
times running. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 179 Sup- 
pose, that 14 of his Men are placed upon his Adversary's 
Ace Point, and one Man upon nis Adversary’s Deuce Point. 
1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard the Fox 31b That which is likened 
to deuce ace Hath m esteem the lowest place. 

Deuce 2 (di;7s). colloq. or slang. Also 7 dewce, 
7-8 deuse, 7-9 duce, 8 dewse, 9 dial, doose. 
[Prob. from LG. in 1 7th c. : cf. Ger. dans, LG. duns, 
used in precisely the same way, in the exclamatory 
der dans ! was der dans . . . / LG. de dtius ! wat 
de dims ! 

The derivation of German daus is disputed : but there is 
reason to think that it is the same word as das daus = the 
Deuce 1 at dice(where_‘ two’ is the lowest and most unlucky 
throw), the gender being changed when the gambler’s ex- 
clamation of vexation ‘ the deuce ! ' was metamorphosed 
into a personal expletive. A parallel development is known 
in Danish where the plural sb. pokker ‘pocks, pox’, has 
come to be felt as a singular, and to be taken for ‘ the devil 
from its use in imprecations such as Gid pokker havde det J 
Would that a pox had that 1 , Pokker staa i det t A pox on 
that ! Hvad Pokker er det f What the pox (devil) is that? 
(See Pox.) (On other conjectural identifications see Rev. 
A, L. Mayhew in Academy 30 Jan. 1892, p. xii.)] 

a. Bad luck, plague, mischief; in imprecations 
and exclamations, as a deuce on him ! a deuce of 
his cane ! b. The personification or spirit of mis- 
chief, the devil. Originally, in exclamatory and 
interjectional phrases ; often as a mere expression 
of impatience or emphasis : as, what the (+ what a) 
deuce?, so, who, how, where, when the deuce ? 
{the) deuce take it /, the deuce is in it / Later, in 
other phrases parallel to those under Devil : to 
play the deuce (jvitli), the deuce and all, the deuce to 
pay* a deuce of a mess , etc. 

In the quotations under a (to which the earliest instances 
belong), ‘plague’ or * mischief is evidently the sen^e : cf. 
the parallel and earlier * A mischief (a pox, or a plague) on 
him ! * * Mischief for plague) take you 1 ’ 4 What a mischief 
(pox, plague) ! ’ This meaning is also possible in those under 
b 1 : cf. the parallel 4 What the mischief (or the plague) l ’ 
But mischief was personified already before 1700, and 4 the 
Mischief’ was in tne xSth c. a frequent euphemism for 4 the 
devil * ; that deuce was already taken in this sense in 1708 is 
evident from Motteux's use of it as= F. diantre , in b In 
the other quotations in the same group, 4 deuce ’ plainly 
takes the place of * devil * in well-known phrases ; but such 
clearly personified uses as 4 the deuce knows 4 to go to the 
deuce appear late. 

a. __ 1651 Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty t. i,But a deuce 
on him, it does not seem so. 1677 Otway Cheats of S cap in. 


m. 1, A dewce on’t. a 1679 Ld. Orrery Guzman n, Who, 
a duce, are those two fellows? 1708 Mrs. Centlivre 
Busie Body (1732) 4r A Duce of his Cane ! 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872)^11. 66 A-duce take their chat ! <1x721 Prior 

Poems , Thief Sf Cordelier , What a duce dost thou ayl? 1796 
Burns Let. to Cmmingham 7 July, The deuce of the 
matter is this; when an exciseman is off duty, his salary’ is 
reduced. 

b k 1694 Congreve Double Dealer 1. i, The deuse take 
me, if there were three good things said. 1726 Swift To a 
Eady, Duce is in you, Mr. Dean. 1757 Smollett Reprisal 
1. vtii, What the deuce are you afraid of? 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleasure II. 34 How the duce came she to marry’? 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii. What the deuce is the 
matter with the man ? x86i Hughes Tom Brorvn at Oaf. 

iii. (1884) 28 How the deuce did you get by the lodge, Joe? 

b 2 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xix, The Dewse take 'em 

[F. Mats quoy diantre J] ; (they flatter the Devil here, and 
smoothifie his Name, quoth Panurge). X76Z Sterne Tr. 
Shandy V. xxviii. There has been, .the deuce and all to do. 
X763 Colman Deuce is in Him Prol., If our author don’t 
produce Some character that plays the deuce; If there’s no 
frolick, sense, or whim, Retort! and play the dev’I with him ! 
1793 Cowper Let. Wks. 1837 XV. 2^0 If the critics still 
grumble, I shall say the very deuce is in them. 1824 Byron 
Juan xv. lvii. He had that kind of fame Which sometimes 
plays the deuce with womankind. 1830 Lady Granville 
Lett. 9 Nov. (1894) II. 65 An unpopular one.. would have 
been the deuce to pay. 1840 Thackeray Catherine ii, 
Love is a bodily infirmity .. which breaks out the deuce 
knows how or why’. 1848 Dickens Dombey ii, The child is 
..Going to the Deuce. 1851 D. Mitchell Fresh Glean- 
tugs 19 Tearing away at a deuce of a pace, a 1B60 G. P. 
Morris Poems (ed. 15) 251 Here’ll be the deuce to pay ! 
xB6x Dutton Cook P. Foster’s D. iii. A gipsy’, rollicking, 
deuce-may-care sort of bird. 1862 Thackeray Four Georges 

iv. 196 To lead him yet farther on the road to the deuce, 
c. As an expression of incredulous surprise ; also, 

as an emphatic negative, as in {the) deuce a bit /, 
etc. (Cf. plague , sorrow , devil, fiend 1) 

17x0-11 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 89 We were to dine at-Mr. 
Harley’s alone, about some business of importance, .but the 
deuce a bit, the company staid, and more came. . 171a 
— Jml. to Stella 22 Alar., The deuce he is ! married to 
that vengeance ! 1728 Vanbr. 8 c Cib. Prcv . Husb. 1. i. 26 
Man. He has carried his Election .. L. Town. The Duce ! 
what ! fo*r — for — . 1774 Foote Cozeners n. Wks. 1709 II. 
171 Me? ha, ha, ha ! the deuce a bit. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Journ. France II. 26 At Florence and Milan, the deuce a 
Neapolitan could he find. 1805 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. 
V. 56 The old lady glanced at her .. but deuce a bit did she 
desire her to sit down. 1831 Examiner 354/x ‘ Lord Eldon 
was not one of those .The deuce he’s not ! 

Deuced (di*7st, di/7-sed), a. colloq. ox slang. Also 
8 duced, 9 (> humorously ) doosed, doosid. [f. 
Deuce 2 + -ed 2 ; app. after ppl. adjs. like con- 
founded, cursed, damned, tic.'] Plaguy, confounded; 

* devilish ’ ; expressing impatient dislike, or as a 
mere emphatic expletive. 

# 1782 Mrs. E. Blower G. Bateman II. 2x5 Wife puts me 
into sitch a duced passion sometirnes. Ibid. III. 21 What 
a duced pother thee art in, Captain ! 1791 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 4 June, If it was not for that deuced tailor, I would 
not stir. 1819 Byron Juan 1. clxvii, When we call our old 
debts in At sixty years. .And find a deuced balance with the 
devil. 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellow I. ii. 18 
She’s a deuced deal cleverer than lots of men. 1887 Poor 
Nellie 57 That's why I came off in such a deuced hurry. 

b. Often adverbially ; = next. 

1779 Mad. D'ARBLAYD/ az^2oOct., A clever fellow.. got 
a deuced good understanding. 1840 Thackeray Bedford • 
Row Consp. i, She’s a deuced fine woman ! 18 66 A. Trol- 
lope Claverings xi, 4 Upon my word she’s a doosed good- 
looking little thing’, said Archie. 1881 Lady Herbert 
Edith 245 She’s so deuced obstinate. 

Deucedly (di»‘sedli\ adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a deuced manner ; plaguily, confoundedly ; ex- 
cessively. 

18x9 The Provincials 1 . 17 Deucedly lucky’. 1844 Thack- 
eray Little Travels i. Why people . . should get up so 
deucedly early*. 1884 E. L. BYNKERin Harper’s Mag. Aug. 
467/1 Bile does upset a man deucedly. 

•f Deluding. Obs. One of the appellations 
anciently given to the hare. 

<1x325 Names of Hare in Rel . Ant. I. 133 On oreisoun In 
the worshipeof the hare. .The deudinge, the deu-hoppere. 

Deue, obs. form of Deaf (pl.\ Deaye. 

Deuedep, var. of Divedap, Obs. 

Deuel, obs. form of Devil. 

Deuel, deul, -e, obs. var. (assimilated to later 
Fr.) of dale, Dole, Dool, grief, mourning. 

Deuers, obs. form of Divers, Diverse. 

Deuice, deuis(s, obs. ff. Device, Devise. 

Deuin(e, obs. form of Divine. 

Deuis, obs. form of Deuce L 

’fDeuit ,pa.pple. Sc. Obs. [f. deu, Due + -* 7, 

-ed.] Owed, due. 

X587 Holinshcd Chrotu II. Hist. Scot. 296/2 For deuit 
& postponit justice to our lieges. 

Deuitie, Deulie, obs. forms of Duty, Duly. 

Deure, obs. form of Dear a.*. Deer. 

tDeus. Obs . Also 5 dewes. [OF. dens, nom. 
of dcu God, in common use as an exclamation : cf. 
Chanson de Roland xxv, ‘Dient Franceis ; Dens! 
queponrrat-ceestre?’ (Littre) ; Home and Rimenh. 
2848 * Ohi ! dens*.] 

The French interjectional deus !, ohi ! deus , God !, 
ah God ! occasionally retained in translation, or 
ascribed to foreigners, fiends, etc., but not appa- 
rently in native English use. 


c 1300 Havelok 1930, and 2096 ‘ Deus !’ quoth uhbc, * hwat 
may J>is be!’ Ibid. 13x2, 1650, 2x14. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (18 ro) 254 Philip sey'sed Eurdews, korgh Sir Edward 
scrite, ke toker, as so say* deus ! 3ald katn also tite. c X440 
York A/yst. i. 92 Owe ! dewes ! all goes downe ! 

Deus(e, obs. forms of Deuce. 
tDeusan, deuzan. Obs. Also dewsant, 
dewzin, deux ana. [for F. deux aus two years.] 
A kind of apple said to keep two years; —Apple- 
John. 

1570 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 8 For xx Dewsants..viij</. 
For xij Pippines. .xij</. 1609 N. F. Fruiterers’ Seer. 24 
Especially Pippins, John Apples, or as some call them 
Dewzins. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 109 Such are our 
Qiieene -apples .. and next our Rosiars, Pear-maines and 
Pippins. Deusans, &c. 1635 Quarles Embl. v. ii, 'Tis not 
the lasting deuzan I require, Nor yet the red-cheek’d queen- 
ing. 17^1 Comfit. Fam. Piece ft. iii. 377 Apples [June], 
Oaken Pin, Deux Ans or John Apple. 

Deusing : see Dousing, divining. 

D enter agonist (di/Ttemrgonist). [ad. Gr. 
bevTcpaycuviffTT}? one who plays the second part in 
a drama, f. Sevrcpo-s Deutero- second + a*) covt tmjy 
combatant, actor.] The second actor or person 
in a drama : distinguished from the protagonist. 

1855 Lewes Goethe I. lit. yiii. 290 In the first scene [of the 
Prometheus ] the protagonist would take Power and the 
deuteragonist Vulcan. 1893 Zimmern Home Life Anc. 
Greeks xii. 422 The next [part] in importance — viz. the one 
which was brought into the closest connection with the chief 
person, fell to the deuteragonist. 

+ Deu’teral, ct. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. ScvTcp-os 
second + -al.] Of or pertaining to the second ; 
second-class. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Deuteral , pertaining to a weak or 
second sort of Wine, or to the second of any kind. Dr. Br. 

Detrtero-, before a vowel deuter-, a. Gr. 
Scurfpo- combining form of fourepoy second, as in 
b(VTcp-ay(ovtaTrj 7 one who plays second, Scvrcpo- 
j'bfuov second law. Hence in Eng. in Deuter- 
agonist, Deuteronomy, and several words of 
modem formation, as Deuterocanonical, etc. 
Also Deu’terocol nonce-wd. [after protocol ], a 
second dispatch. Dewterodome {Cr)'stallogr.), 
a secondary dome. Deuteroge iilc a. [Gr. 7<Voy 
race], of secondary origin : in Gcol. applied to the 
rocks of secondary formation derived from the 
primary or protogcnic rocks. D enter o-Isalah, a 
second or later Isaiah ; a later writer to whom c. 
xl-lxvi of the book of Isaiah are by some critics 
attributed. D enter ome ’sal a. Entom. [Gr. /xetro? 
middle], applied to certain cells in the wings of 
hymenopterous insects, now usually called the first 
and third discoidal and first apical cells. Deutero- 
Hicene a., belonging to the second Nicene council. 
Deutero-Pauline, of or pertaining to a second or 
later Paul, or later writer assuming the character 
of St. Paul. Dentero’stoma Biol. [Gr. aropa 
mouth], a secondary blastopore ; hence Dentero- 
sto^matons a., characterized by having a secondary 
instead of a primary blastopore. Denterosys- 
tema*tic a., belonging to a secondary system. 
Dent erozo ’old {Biol.), a secondary zooid, produced 
by gemmation from a zooid. 

1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 477 Diplomatic notes with- 
out stint; protocols, deuterocols, and chjliostocols. 1878 
Gurney Crystaliog. 52 The latter [dome is] known as the 
deuterodome. 1844 Moses Stuart O. T. Canon iv. (1849) 
102 Did we know that such a person lived and wrote, we 
might call him Deutero-Isaiah. 1891 Driyfr Introd. Lit . 
O. Test. (ed. 2) 210 There are features in which it is in ad- 
vance not merely of Isaiah, hut even of Deutero-Isaiah. 
1859 Lit. Churchman 43/1 The Deutero-Niccne defence of 
images. 1885 tr. Pfieiderer’s Influence Paul Chr. vi. 256 
The authors of the Deutero-Pauline and the Ignatlan 
Epistles. 1877 Huxley A nat. Inv. Amur. xii. 6B4 The re- 
sulting organism would be a deuterostomatous gastrula. 
1870 Rolleston A nun. Life Introd. 126 A sexual protozooid 
has been observed to give origin by gemmation to a sexual 
deuterozooid. 


leutero canonical (di/7tew,kanpnikal), a . 

mod.L. deulcro-canonicus (used by Sixtu> 
tensis 1566: see quot.) ; see Deutero- and 
non. Canonical.] 

f, pertaining to, or constituting a second or 
ondary canon : opposed to protocanomcal. 
pplied historically to those books of the Scripture anon 
iefined by the Council of Trent winch a ”F * j Canon, 
man Catholic divines as constituting 
epted later than the fir*t, but Id mcXfthe 

, the Old Testament they include Esther and 
x.crypha' of EnsIUh Kb « : »■ •*■« of 

Epistle to the Hebrews, the tp « J 
er, end and 3rd of John Jude, and the 

lain verses of Mark. Luke, an JT Sancia I- § t (*575) 
s 66 A -. ?• SlxT ^'? •SniWquf olim Ecclesiastic! vicn- 
Lanontci sccu " d J ^ cr Scaitor.!c! tlicuntar) ill. sunt, 
tur, nunc a nohts Ueu ^ Ap os, 0 |on.m tern- 

nmbus qma non • ta ;tilm toli „s Eeriest* per- 

ihus, red '°55' P?.‘ f u i[anquendosentcntinanceps.l 

entat, inter Cathobcos^a ^ ^ the 

* 'r, S; h?"nl.Vcrs thee which he alls Deutero 
er Classes [he Order. 

lonicnl, or deuteroanomal hoots are. with 

” [ Ro^fn' Catholics] as canonical as the proto canon, a.. 
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DEVALE. 


1859 F. HaiIl Vt isavadattd n Among orthodox records, 
the deutero-canonical Rtvdm&h&tniya . . consents to this 
aberration. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel vi. 29s This describes 
a portion of the deuterocanonicai books of the Old Testa- 
ment ; books held in estimation among the Jews as well as 
by Christians, but not received by the Jews into their Canon. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 99 The Catholic Epistles . . re- 
garded. .as being at best deutero-canonical— authentic (if at 
all) in a lower sense, and endowed with inferior authority. 
1893 F. X. Reichart Convert's Catech. lit. 12 This list in- 
cludes the so-called deutero-canonical books of both Tes- 
taments . . Deutero-canonical does not mean Apocryphal 
hut simply ' later added to the Canon 

Deuterogamist (di«terp-gamist). [f. next + 
-1ST.] One who marries a second time, or who 
upholds second marriages. 

1766 Golosm. Vic. JV. xviit, He had published for me 
against the Deuterogamists of the age. 

Deuterogamy (dizlterp-gami). [ad. Gr. 5 eu- 
T€poya.f*la second marriage, n. of state f. Setrepoyapos 
marrying a second time, f. Deutero- + yapos mar- 
riage.] Marriage a second time ; marriage after 
the death of a first husband or wife. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Deuterogamy , second marriage, or 
a repetition of it. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xiv, That un- 
fortunate divine who has so long .. fought against the 
deuterogamy of the age. 1869 Echo 7 Sept. 6/1 We do not 
allow deuterogamy until the primal spouse is disposed of 
by death or divorce. 

Deuteronomic (diz 7 teroinfl*mik), a. [f. Deu- 
teronomy (or its Gr. elements) + -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to, or possessing the literary or theological 
character of, the book of Deuteronomy. 

1857 J. W. Donaldson Chr. Orthodoxy 202 The Deutero- 
nomic view of the matter was the only tradition .. at that 
time, recognised as Mosaic and divine. 1867 Martjneau tr. 
Evald's Israel I. 162 Sins against Jahveh, repentance, and 
amendment, are the three pivots on which the Deutero- 
nomic scheme turns. i88z Seeley Nat. Relig. 13^ We have 
even framed for ourselves a sort of Deuteronomic religion 
which is a great comfort to us. 1891 Driver lntrod. Lit. 
O . Test. (ed. 2) :8o Deuteronomic phraseology. 

Deuterono'mical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. 

*533 More Let. to T. Cromwell Wks. 1425/1 Concerning; 
the woordes in the law leuitycall and the lawe deutronomf- 
call. 1681 H. More in Glanvill's Sadducismus 1. Poster. 
(1726) 20 This. Deuteronomical List of abominable Names. 
1887 Mivart in 19 th Cent. July. 39 This is the second code, 
and is called the Deuteronomical Code, because it makes 
up the bulk of the book of Deuteronomy. 

Deutercniomist. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] The 
writer of the book of Deuteronomy, or of the parts 
of that book which do not consist of earlier docu- 
ments. 

1862 S. Davidson lntrod. to O. Test. I. 37oTheDeutero- 
nomist's style is diffuse, and his language unlike that of the 
other writings traditionally ascribed to the same individual. 
1867 Martinkau tr. Ewald's Israel 1. 117 The work of an 
author whom we may briefly call ‘the Deuteronomist \ 
1882-3 Schaff Eitcycl. Relig. Kncr.vl. HI. 3792 The final 
compiler- is not to be identified with the Deuteronomist. 
3688 Cheynf. Jeremiah 70 The Deuteronomist (if we may so 
for convenience term the author, or joint-authors, of the 
original Deuteronomy). 

Hence Deuteronomistic a., of the nature or 
style of the writer of Deuteronomy. 

1862 S. Davidson lntrod. to O. Test. I. 363 Let us now 
compare the Deuteronomistic with the Jehovistic legisla- 
tion. 1881 Robertson Smith O. T. in Jewish Ch. (1892) 
425 Judges, Samuel, and Kings, in the Deuteronomistic 
redaction. xB88 Chcyne Jeremiah 71 A Deuteronomistic 
writer composed Deut. i-iv. 40 as a link between his own 
and the earlier work. 

Deuteronomy (diKterp’nomi, dm'terflnpmi). 
Also 4-5 Deutronomye, -ie, 6 Deutronome. 
[ad. eccl. L. Deuteronomium, a. Gr. Atvrepovbpiov, 
f. Scurrpoy second + vopos law, etc. : in 1 3th c. 
OF. deutronome , F. dcuteronome. 

The name is taken from the words of the LXX in Deut. 
Xvii. 18 to Scvrepot'ofitov r opro, a mistranslation of the 
Heb. rninn viishnsh Jiattdrdh Jzazzdth 

1 a copy or duplicate of this law ’, for which the Vulgate has 
Deuteronomium legis kujtts .] 

The name or title of the fifth book of the Penta- 
teuch, which contains a repetition, with parenetic 
comments, of the Decalogue, and most of the laws 
contained in Exodus xxi-xxiii, and xxxiv. 

1388 Wyclif Prol. to Deut., In this book of Deutronomye 
ben contened the wordis which Moises spak to al Israel. 
Rubric. Here begvnneth.the bok of Deutronomie. 1549 
Covtpl. Scotl. (1872) 24 It Is vrityne in the xxviii. of deutro- 
nome, thir vordis. 3609 Bible (Douay) Deni. xvii. 18 He 
shal copie to him selfe the Deuteronomic of this Law in a 
volume. 1649 Roberts Claris Tibi. 63 Deuteronomie . . 
Thus denominated by the Greek, because this book con- 
taineth a Repetition of Gods Law given by Moses to Israel, 
£■3878 // etps to Study 0/ Bible 37 Deuteronomy consists 
mainly of three addresses by Moses to the people who had 
been bom in the wilderness, and had not heard the original 
promulgation of the Law. 3891 Driver lntrod. Lit. O. 
Test. (ed. 2) 85 Deuteronomy may. be described as the pro- 
phetic re-formulation, and adaptation -to new needs, of an 
older legislation, 
b. transf 

*827. Southey in Q. Rev.* XXXVI. 306 A fourth volume, 
containing her latter writings and certain new develope- 
ments . . being the papers which M. Genet ■' speaks * of * as 
a kind of Deuteronomy. 


Deuteropathy (dh/terp-paju). [f. Deutero- 
4- Gr. -TT&Otia suffering : cf. -PATHV.j 
•j* 1. gen. A being affected at second hand. Obs. 
3647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 361/1 Deuteropathie, 
Aevreponadtia, is a being affected at second rebound, as 
I may so say. We see the sunne not so properly by 
sympathie as deuteropathie. /bid. 163/2 If the air .be 
struck aloof of, I am sensible also of that but by circulation 
or propagation of that impression into my eare ; and this is 
Deuteropathy. 3650 Chauleton Paradoxes 60 The body 
also cannot but submit to compassion and deuteropathj'.. 

2 . Med. A secondary affection, sympathetic with 
or consequent upon another, that is, ‘ where the 
second part suffers from the influence of the part 
originally affected \ Syd. Soc . Lex. 

2651 Biggs New Disp. r 24B Whether or .no there he 
a Deuteropathy or consent of the head with the part 
wounded. [3657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 128 The Gout 
properly . . is an Arthritical pain affecting the joynts im- 
mediately, and some nerves sometimes by a Dcuteropathcia.] 
1660 W. Simpson Ilydrol. Chyrn. 88 Either by a deutero- 
pathy. .or by an idiopathy. 

Hence Deuteropa’thic a of or pertaining to 
deuteropathy. 

Deuteroscopy (di;7tei/?*skdpi). [f. Deutero- 
+ Gr. -GKonia, etcoma look-out, watch, view.] 

+ 1 . The second view; that which is seen upon 
a second view ; an ulterior meaning. Obs. 

3646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep.i. iii. 9 Not attaining the 
deuteroscopy and second intention of the words. 1650 
Charleton Paradoxes 49 Truth itself interprets this.. text 
literally, and without enfolding any mystery or deuteroscopy. 
365$ Blount Glossogr ., Deuteroscopy , the second end, aim, 
or intention, a second consideration or thought. 

2 . 1 Second sight * ; clairvoyance, rare. 

3822 Scott Nigel lntrod. Ep., The Highland seers, whom 
their gift of deuteroscopy compels to witness things unmeet 
for mortal eye. 

Hence Denterosco'pic a., of or pertaining to 
second sight. 

1841 Erasers Mag. XXV. 270 The deuteroscopic, or 
thanatomantic faculty. 

t Denterosy. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. ScuW/wtn? 
repetition, iteration, a name of the Jewish tradi- 
tions. The Gr. form also occurs.] A * tradition 
of the elders' among' the Jews. 

£21641 Bp. R. Mountagu Acts <$• Mon. (3642) 477 Those 
Deuterosics, those Traditions of the Elders^ and Additions 
to the Law. 1650 J. Trapp Clavis Bible iii. 83 The lews 
have added their Deuteroseis. 

Deutery, obs. var. of Dewtry Datura. 
Deuto-, before a vowel deut-, a shortened form 
of Deutero-, used 

1 . In Chemistry to distinguish the second in 
order of the terms of any series. Thus Dent- 
o*adde, the second of the series of oxides of 
a metal, etc., that which comes next to the prot- 
oxide, containing the next smallest quantity of 
oxygen. So deut -iodide, deuto-bromide, den t b- car- 
bonate, deuto-chloride , deuto-sulphide , etc. The 
prefix has sometimes been improperly used to in- 
dicate the constitution of a compound, as compared 
with that of the proto- or mono - compound of the 
same series; but it is now obsolescent, being 
usually replaced by such prefixes as sesijui-, di 
Iri -, etc., which properly indicate the constitution. 

18x0 . Henry Elem. Chem. (3826) I. 263 Deutoxide or 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. Ibid. 310 This gas . . examined by 
Dr. Priestly, and called by him nitrous air , a term after- 
wards changed to nitrous gas , then to nitric oxide , and 
more lately to deutoxide of azote, or deutoxide of nitrogen, 
which last appears to be its most appropriate title. 382* 
Imison Sc. «$• Art* II. 20 The smallest quantity of oxygen 
forms the protoxide of the metal, the second quantity of 
oxygen makes the deutoxide. 3854 J. Scofff.rn in Orr's 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 489 Binoxide, sometimes called deutoxide 
of copper (Cu O2). 3857 Bullock Caztaux’ Midwif. 137 
Precipitated by the deuto-chloride of mercury. 3864 n. 
Spencer /Hast. Univ.Progr. 40 Later in the Earth’s 
history, are the deutoxides, tritoxides, etc. 3864 — Biol. 
I. 6 Deutoxide of nitrogen is a gas hitherto uncor.densed. 

2 . In many terms of Biology ; as Deuteuce*- 
plialon [Gr. tyictcfmXor brain], the second of the 
three primary cerebral vesicles of the embryo. 
Hence Deutenceplialic a. [] DeutomaTa |L. 
mala jaw], the second pair of jaws of the Myriapoda ; 
hence DeutomaTar a. Dento*merite [Gr. plpos 
part], the second or posterior cell of a dicystid gre- 
garine, as distinguished from the smaller anterior 
cell ox protomerite. Deirtoplasm [Gr. vXaapa any- 
thing formed], term applied by Reichert to the food- 
yolk of the mero-blastic egg, e.g. the yellow yolk 
of a bird's egg; also, the special form of protoplasm 
which composes the granules seen in the centre of 
the protamoeba (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence Deuto- 
pla*smic, -pla*stic a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of deutoplasm ; Deudoplasmi-grenous a., 
•producing deutoplasm ; Deutoplxrsmog-en, that 
which forms or is converted into deutoplasm. 
D euto sole -rous a. [cncXijpSs hard], in deutosclerous 
tissue, Laurent’s term for osseous tissue. Deuto- 
sco -lex [cthuj\tj£ worm], a secondary scolex, or 
daughter-cyst of a scolex or cystic worm ; the cysti- 


cercus of the Tsenite . Deutote-rgite [L. tergum 
back], the second dorsal segment of the abdomen 
of insects. Deutovum [L. ovum egg]//, -ova a 
secondary egg-cell, as contrasted with theprotovilm 
or normal and usual egg-cell ; also called metmm 
and after-egg. 

x88x Mivart Cat 358 The fore-brain, called also the 
dcutencephalon. 3884 Sedgwick tr. Claus' Zool I. m Thj 
contents of every egg consist. .(1) Of a viscous albuminous 
protoplasm ; and (2) of a fatty granular matter, ihe deuto- 
plasm or food yolk. _ 3886 f)rnt. R. Aficrosc. Soc. Apr. 224 
In the young unfertilized ova a small ‘protoplasmic’ and 
larger ‘deutoplasmic’ portion arc readily distinguished. 
3881 Smithsonian Report 425 The development alike of ex- 
cretory and deutoplasmigcnous functions, at certain times of 
the year, of the genital glands. 3872 E. R. Lankester 
Adv. Science* (1890) 265 The others disappear as deutopias- 
mogen or vitellogenous cells. 3877 Huxley Aunt. Inv. 
Anim. vii. 383 The proper vitelline membrane bursts into 
two halves, .and the deutovum emerges. 1881 Athtnxm 
31 Dec. 904/2 The occurrence of a deutovum stage in the 
egg is recorded. 

3 . In some other words ; as Deutosystemalic 
a., of or pertaining to a secondary system; Deutero- 
SYSTEMATIC. 


1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 72 The deutosystematic planes 
which bisect the angles between the {protohystematiej. 

Deutoxide : see Deuto- i. 

Deutro, deutroa : see Dewtky. 

|| Deutzia (di/7*tsia,doi*tsia). Bot. [mod. Hot. 
L. ; named in 1781 after J. Deutz of Amsterdam.] 
A genus of shrubs (N.O. Saxi/ragacex), natives of 
China and Japan, cultivated for the beauty of their 
white /lowers. D. gracilis is a well-known spring 
flowerer, 

1837 Pciuty Cycl. VIII. 444/2 Deutzia . . inhabiting the 
north of Incfia, China, and Japan. 3880 Miss Bird Jafan 
I. 5 Deutzias with their graceful flowers. 18 82 Garden 
it Feb. X04/2 Where Deutzias are forced there will be a fine 
crop of young shoots. 

Deux, deux ane: see Deuce 1 , Deusan. 

lj Deux-temps (detail). [F. ; in full, volte a 
deux temps lit. * two-time waltz ’.] A kind of waltz, 
more rapid than the ordinary or trois-temps waltz, 
the step consisting of two movements, a glissade 
and a chassd. 

i860 All Year i?0//m/No. 74. 568 O golden-haired, but jet 
hungry heroine of a thousand deux-temps ! 1862 Calvfrley 
Verses ff Tr. 17 But oh ! in the deuxtemps peerless, Fleet ot 
foot, and soft of eye 1 

Deuyce, deuys(e, obs. ff. Device, Devise. 

Veuzan, var. Dkusax, Obs., a kind ofapjdt. 

Dev, variant of Div, a demon or evil spint m 


Persian mythology. 

I! Deva (df'-va). [Skr. diva a god, orig. ‘ a DngM 
or shining one ’ from *div- to shine.] A god, a di- 
vinity; one of the good spirits of Hindu mythology 
1819 T. Horn Anas/. (.Bao) III. x. =51 (Slant) A pak«. 
a mosque, and a bath, whose architecture, achieved as ii d/ 
magic, seemed worthy of the Devas. 1834 ^^ 

357 {ibid.) By the Deva, who is enshrined in this tempf - 
1878 Max MUller Orig. Relig. (1891) 280 When the p« 
of the Veda address the mountains to protect 
they implore the rivers to yield them water, they / 
speak of rivers and mountains as devas, but even then, 
deva would be more than bright, it would as yet be very 
from anything we mean by divine. * s 79 F- -ij 

Asia 1. 2 The Devas knew the signs, and said, Fuadha 
go again to help the World'. 1888 Geldner in • 
Brit. XXIV. 821 In the older Rig- Veda.. a god ^ spow 
of as deva, but not every deva is an asura . . . A > . 

ethically the higher conception, deva the lower : aeva is 
vulgar notion of God, asura is theosophic. . 1 

altrib . and Comb. 3878 Haug Religion p f Lp r if g. ^ 

287 A vital struggle between the professorsortheue 
those of the Ahura religion. Ibid., The Deva-wors ipp 
combated by the Zoroastrians. , 

Devaluate (dmHg«?V), a. rare “ °. E n( '- lD0 ’ 
L. devalgatus, f. valgus bow-legged.] . ., 

1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Devatgalus,\\x^% 
legs ; bandy-legged ; devalgate. 1883 in Syd. 00c. s- 
Devall (dlyp'Y), v. Now only Sc. Forms : r 
deuale, 6 deuaill, dewall, 7-9 devall, 9 dej * 
devaul, devawl. [a. F. ddvaler, OF. devt a * 
descend = Pr. devalar, davalar , It. divallare's- < • 

*devallare , f. L. De- I. 1 down + vallts vallej , • • 
A vale v.] Hence De vailing vbl. sb. and//' • ' 
+ 1 . intr. To move downwards, sink, w 1 


nd, set (as the sun). Obs. nleinto 

477 Caxton Jason 25 b, The sonne began to deuai 
Weste. 1483 — Afyrr. it. ix. 88 He. -deujflelM 
water. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. '’L . vj. and 
sance quhat auaillis? Now thair, now neir, no j ^ 
v deuatllis. *597 Montgomerie Cheme «5* 
river rin. .Dewalling and falling Into l ^ at , dc' 3 *- 

z Lithgow Trav. ix. 392 marg., The* combusuous 0 
; of jEtnres fire. Ibid. x. 506 Devalling ^ooa ■ 
t b. To lower the body, stoop. Obs.* C( j 

;x^ Douglas /Eneis x. vii. 58 As onwar ne sto vs 

k c. To slope downwards : as a line or J^ A 
>32 Lithgow Trav.' v. 210 This Petrean , 
ling even downe to the limits of Jacobs hi 
. 36s The . . devalling faces of two hMs. ( 5 bnW . 
wcastle {1820) 14 A number of narrow deva 6 
2 . traits. To lower. Obs. . - c j, { .. 

;oi Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. Iii*, And .[ ucrI 
ankand sn-eit God, their heidis law deuaill. 
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3 . intr. To cease, stop, leave off. mod. Sc. 
a 2774 Fergusson Poems ii 789) II. 99 (Jam.) Devall then, 
Sirs, and never send For daintiths to resale a friend. 1822 
Galt Sir A. Wylie II. x. 92 She ne'er devauls jeering me. 
1827 Scott Let. 26 Apr. in Lockhart , I have not till to-day 
devauled from my task. 1891 H. Halliburton Ochil Idylls 
20 Sair dings the rain upon the road, It dings, —an nae 
de vailin’ o’t. 

Hence Devall sb. Sc. t 1 a stop, cessation, inter- 
mission ’ (Jamieson). • ‘ 

2802 Sibbald Gloss., Without devoid, without ceasing. 

|| Devanagari (d£kvaina'garz),a.and sb. [Skr., 
Hindi, Marathi devanagari (in Bengali devandgar ), 
a compound app. of Skr. deva god + JVdgart an 
earlier or a more generic appellation of the same 
alphabet ; lit. 1 Nagarl (? town- script) of the gods 1 . 

Nagarl is app. the fem. adj. meaning * of the city or town, 
urban, urbane, refined' (sc. lipi writing, script*, f. Skr. 
nagara city. Its application to a particular written char- 
acter can be traced back to the nth c. f when Albirunl 
mentions an alphabet called Nagara , and of a derivative 
from it called Ardha-uagari, i. e. * half-Nagarl The 
actual origin and history of the compound Deva-ttagarl 
has not been ascertained, any more than that of Nandi • 
nagarl, applied to the South-Indian form of the Nagarl. 
It nas been noted that the terms dcva-lipi ‘writing of the 
gods and naga-lipi ‘writing of the serpents’, occur side 
by side in a list of kinds of writing enumerated in the 
Buddhistic Lalitavlstara of the 7th c. ; but whether these 
terms have any connexion with deva-itagari is unknown. 
The 18th c. European scholars who adopted the word, have 
variant forms from Bengali .or other Indian vernaculars.], 
The distinctive name of the formal alphabet in 
which, , throughout northern, western and central 
India, Cashmere, and Nepal, the Sanskrit has, for 
some centuries, been written, as are also the verna- 
cular languages of those regions. -Also called 
simply Nagari , though the latter is often used in 
a wider sense, to embrace various local forms taken 
by the same original alphabet. Used both as adj. 
and absolutely as sb. 

1781 Sir C. Wilkins in Asiatic Res. (1709) I. 294 It differs 
but little from the Dewnagur. 1784 \V. Chambers Ibid. 
I. 152 It resembles neither the Devya-nagrc nor any of the 
various characters connected with . . it. 1785 Sir C. Wilkins 
Ibid. I. 279 In the modern Dewnagar character. -1786 Sir 
W. Jones Ibid. I.423 The polished and elegant D£van£gari. 
1789 Ibid, I. 13 We may apply our present alphabet so . . 
as to equal the D£van 5 gari itself in precision and clearness. 
1801 Colebrooke Ibid. (1803) VII. 22^ foot-note, Pracrit 
and Hindi books are commonly written in the D6vandgari. 
1820 W. Yates Gram. Skr. Lang. vH, The character in which 
Sunscrit works are usually printed is called Daivu-naguree. 
1845 Stocqueler tlandbk, Brit, India (1854) 55 The trans- 
lation to be written . . both in Persian and Deva Nagree. 
2876 Times 15 May (Stanf.), His alphabet was founded on 
the Devanagari, which he accommodated to the needs of the 
Tibetan tongue. 1879 Burnell .S”. Itidiatt Palxog. fed. 2) 52 
The South-Indian form of the Nagarl character. . the Nan- 
dinagarl is directly derived from the N. Indian Devanagari 
of about the eleventh century. 1886 Eggeung in Encyc. 
Brit. XXI. 272/2 The character . . is the so-called DevanA - 
gart, or itAgarl (‘ town-script ’) of the gods. 

Devance (dfvcrns), v. [a. F. devaitcer to arrive 
before, precede, outstrip, f. devant before, on the 
model of avancer (Advance). Became obs. early 
in 1 7th c., but has been again used by some in the 
. loth c.] trans. To anticipate, forestall ; to get 
ahead of ; to outstrip. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, viii. 72 Olyuer whyche sawe the 
stroke comyng deuaunced hym in such wyse. that he gaf 
' two euyl strokes to Fyerabras. _ 1598 Barckley Relic. Man 
v. (1603) 489 In his owne conceit he lacketh so much as he 
seeth himselfe devaunced by another that hath more. 1615 
Trade's liter, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III.293 Our neighbours 
[the Dutch] . -have devanced us so far in shipping. 2863 R. F. 
Burton Abcokuta II. 72 So far from ‘caving in’,*he de- 
vanced me on one occasion. 2864 — Dahome Pref. 9 Com- 
modore Wilmot, R.N.. .accompanied by Capt Luce. .de- 
vanced me. 2880 Gincvra 86 My wish devanced the hour. 
®|j Catachrestic uses. 

1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 123 11 s hard to keepe these two 
equally ballanc’t, especially those that devance. 1653 — 
Paradoxes 208 Some Crazy Phylosophers. .have endea- 
voured to devance them [women] from the same Species, 
with men. 

t Deva*nt, devau’nt, adv. and sb. Obs. [a. 
F. devant prep, and adv., before, in front, = Pr. 
davan , devant , Cat. devant , davant, It. davanti , f. 
L.. de prep., from, of + late L. abantc before : see 
Avaunt adv.] 

A. adv. Ik fore, in front. 

1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xxv. vi. 270 His beard.. 
Was shagged and rough, with a sharpe peake devant. 

B. sb. Front ; e. g. of the body or dress. 

141 x E. E. IVills (1SZ2) 19 A boorde cloVe with .ij. towelles 
of deuaunt of 00 sute. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. it, 
Come, sir, perfume my devant. 

Devant, v. Obs . : see Devaunt. 

+ Deva*porate, v. Obs. [f.DE- II. i + L. valor- 
em vapour, after Evaporate.] a. trans. To bring 
out of the state of vapour ; to condense, b. intr. 
To become condensed', or deprived of vapour. 
Hence + Devapora*tion. 

1787 E. Darwin in Phil. Traits. LXX V III. 49 The priva- 
tion of heat may be esteemed the principal cause of devapora- 
tion. , Ibid. 50 The deduction of a small quantity of heat 
from a cloud or province of vapour . . will devaporate the 
whole. Ibid. 52 The air. -by its expansion produces cold and 
devaporates. 2789 Ann. Reg. 227 The vapour.. is brought 


to the summit of mountains by the atmosphere, and being 
there d evaporated slides down between the strata. 

Deva'st, V. Now rare. [a. F. ddvaster (1499 
in Hatzf.-Darm.), ad. L. devastdre to lay waste, 
f.-DE- I. 1, 3 -f . vastdre to lay waste, vastus waste. 
Frequent in 17th c. ; not recognized by Johnson, 
and said by Todd to be ‘ not now in use 1 ; but 
occurring in end of 19th c.] trans. To lay waste, 
Devastate. 

2537 St. Papers Hen. VIII , I. 553 The yere soo ferre 
spent, and the countrey soo devasted. 16x3 Heywood Silver 
Age nr. i, An uncouth, savage boar Devasts the fertile 
plains of Thessaly, a 1751 Bolingbroke Study of Hist, vi, 
The thirty years war that devasted Germany. 1887 Voice 
(N. Y.) 13 Jan. 5 A statute, .which, in prohibiting an in- 
jurious business, devasts property previously existing. 1890 
W. F. Rae May grove III. vii. 254 The mountain slopes 
have been devasted by lava. 

absol. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 6 To devast according 
to the predictions of vain humane art. 

fb. To waste (time, etc.). Obs. rare . 

1632 Lithgow Trav. it. 44 After my retume from Padua to 
Venice and 24 days attendance devasted there for passage. 
Hence Deva’sted, Dev acting///, ad/s. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. v. 214 Time, .running all things to 
devasted desolation. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Pucrp. '39 
Love prudent Laws; devasting Arms neglect. 1789 [see 
Devaster]. 

Devastate (de’vastek), v. [f. L. devastdt- ppl. 
stem of devastdre (see Devast). Used by Sir T. 
Herbert and in Bailey 1727, but not recognized by 
•Johnson 1755, and app. not in common use till the 
1 9th c.] trans. To lay waste, ravage, waste, render 
desolate. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 77 Jang heer. .subjects 
Berar, and devastates the Decan Empire unto Kerky. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, To Devastate, to lay waste, to spoil. 
[Omitted in ed. 2, 1731, and not in Folio 1730.] 1818 

Todd s.v. Devast, Not now in use. But devastate supplies 
its place. ^ 1842 Macaulay Fredk. Gt. Ess. (1854) 683/2 
A succession of cruel wars had devastated Europe. 1847 
Emerson Poems , Blight Wks.(Bohn) I.483 We invade them 
impiously for gain ; We devastate them unreligiously. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. § 4. 241 [Black Death] devastating 
Europe from the shores of the Mediterranean to the Baltic. 
fig. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 298 Kant com- 
pletely devastates the cobwebs and sophistries. 1864 Longf. 
in Life (1891) III. 31 Went to town, which devastated the 
day. 

Hence De vastated, Devastating ppl. adjs. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 81 Those devastating and 
mercilesse Infidels. 1813 Shelley Queen Mab iv. 112 The 
bloodiest scourge Of devastated earth. 1815 — A lastor 613 
Thou, colossal Skeleton, that . . In thy devastating omnipo- 
tence Art king of this frail world, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. 105 An exhausting and devastating struggle of nine 
years. 

Devastation (devast^Jan). [prob. a. F. de- 
vastation, n. of action f. dPvaster , and L. devastdre , 
used in 1502, but not in Cotgr. 1611 ; Florio, 1599 
and 1 61 1, has It. devastatione , ‘ a wasting, spoiling, 
desolation, or destruction ’.] The action of de- 
vastating, or condition of being devastated; laying 
waste ; wide-spread destruction ; ravages. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 2190 The mine and devas- 
tation [x/V] of so many . . great cities. 1677 Hale Print. 
Orig. Man. 11. ix. 213 The great Devastations made by the 
Plague., in Forein Parts. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vilf. 395 
E’en now the devastation is begun And half the business of 
destruction done. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoiplto xv, 
Over the beautiful plains of this country the devastations of 
war were frequently visible. X809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 72 Devastation is incomparably an easier work than 
production. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 The terrible devas- 
tation wrought by the great tidal wave which followed the 
earthquake at Lima. 

b. I. mu. (See quot. 1S4S.) 

1670 Blount Law Did. s.v. Devast avemnt, The orderly 
payment of Debts and Legacies by Executors, so as to 
escape a Devastation , or charging their own Goods. 2848 
Wharton Law Lex., Devastavit, a devastation or waste of 
the property of a deceased person by an executor or adminis- 
trator being extravagant or misapplying the assets. 

Devastative (dewasteUiv), a. [f. L. devast dt- 
ppl. stem (see above) + -ive.] Having the quality 
of devastating ; wasting, ravaging. 

1802 Triads of Bardism in Southey Modoc 1. § 2 (note) 
To collect power towards subduing the adverse, and the 
devastative. 1839 Carlyle Chartism v. (1858) 24 Devas- 
tative, like the whirlwind. 1884 J. G. Pyle in Harper's 
Mag. Sept. 6x9/2 The devastative power of floods. 

Devastator (dewast^tsi). [a. late L. de- 
vastator tCassiodorus), agent-n. from devastdre to 
devastate.] He who or that which devastates; 
a waster, ravager. 

x8x8 E. Blaquiere tr. Panantis Algiers vi. 136 All is to 
no purpose with these devastators. 2829 Landor /mag. 
Conv. <1846) II. 6/r This devastator of vines and olives. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 437 He marched against the 
devastators of the Palatinate. 

11 Devastavit (dzvrest^’vit). Law. [L. devas- 
tavit he has wasted, 3rd sing. perf. o{ devastdre : see 
Devastate.] A writ that lies against an executor 
or administrator for waste or misapplication of the 
testator’s estate. 

' [2579 Rastell Exp. tenues lawes, Deuastauerunt bona 
testaioris, is when Executours wyl deliuer the legacyes that 
their Testatour hath geeuen, or makerestytutyon forwronges 
done by him, or pay hys det due vpon contracts or other 
detes vpon specialties, whose dayes of paymentes are not yet 


come, etc.] 1652 in Picton L'pool Manic. Rec. (2883) 1 . 176 
The Sheriffe shall be solirited for a Devastavit. 2739 Giles 
Jacob Law Diet. s.v., His Executor or Administrator is 
made liable to a devastavit, by Stat. 4 & 5 W. & M. c. 24. 
18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 743 A writ of 
fi.fa. having been sued out on the judgment, to which the 
sheriff had returned a devastavit. 

b. The offence of such waste or misapplication. 

1729 Giles Jacob Law Diet. s. v., Where an executor, &c. 
payeth legacies before debts, and hath not sufficient to pay 
both, 'tis a dei’astetvit. Also where an Executor sells the 
Testator’s Goods at an Undervalue^ it is a Devastavit. 1893 
Romer in Law 7 'imesX.CV. 54/2 The rule that an executor 
who pays a statute-barred debt is not thereby committing 
a devastavit. 

Beva’ster. rare. [f. Devast v. + -er i.] — De- 
vastator. 


2789 Mrs. Pjozzi Journ. France I. 127 In eight hours no 
trace was left either of the devasters or devasted. 

[Devastion, Devastation, Devastor, 
errors for Devastation, Devastator, in some 
editions and Diets.] 

+ Devau’nt, v. Obs. [app. a. OF. desvanter 
to vaunt excessively, make one’s boast, f. des-, L. dis- 
+ vanter to vaunt, boast.] To vaunt, boast. 
c 2540 Sttrr. Northampton Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
'Pop. Plot 36 To the most notable slaunder of Christs Holy 
Evangely, which, .wee did ostentate and openly devant to 
keepe most exactly. [2655 quoted by Fuller C/t. Hist. 
vi. 320 with spelling devaunt, mod. ed. advauttte. ] 

Deve, obs. f. Deaye v. to deafen and of Dive v. 
fDeve’ction. Obs. rare~°. [n. of action from 
L. devchere to carry down.] 

1656 Blount Giossogr., Devcction, a carrying away or 
down. 

Deveer, obs. form of Devoir, duty. 
Deve'hent, a. [ad. L. devehent-em , pr. pple. 
of dPvehere to carry down.] (See quot.) 

2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Devchent, carrying away, efferent. 

Devel (deVl), sb. Sc. Also dewel, devle. 
[Derivation unknown.] A severe or stunning blow. 
Hence De*vel v., to strike or knock down with 
a stunning blow ; De-veller, a boxer; also * a dex- 
trous young fellow* (Jamieson). 

2786 Burns Tain Samson’s Elegy iit, Death’s gien the 
Lodge an unco devel, Tam Samson's dead. 2807 Tanna- 
Hill Poems 1x6 (Jam.) Guile soud be devel’d i’ the dirt. 
1B16 Scott Antig. xxv, Ae gude downright dewel will 
split it. 


+ De*veling, adv. Obs. Also 3 duvelunge. 
[f. duve, deve, Dive v. + -ling.] Headlong, as 
with a dive. 

a 2225 Juliana 77 Ha beide hire & beah duuelunge adun. 
<22225 St. Marher. 20 Ant te meiden duuelunge feol dun to 
he eorSe. c 2320 Sir Beues 648 Into his chaumber he gan 
gon, and leide him deueling on \>c grounde. /2330 A rth . 
fy Merl. 7762 (Matz.) Mani threwe doun deueling nht. 

Develop (d/Ve*lop), V. Also 7 devellop, 7- 
develope. [a. F . ddveloppe-r, OF. (1 2-1 3th c.) 
desvoleper , -volosper, -voloper, 14th c. dcsveloppcr 
(whence an earlier Eng. form Disvelou), = Pr. des- 
volopar , - volupar , It. sviluppare * to unwrap, to 
disentangle, to rid free’ (Florio), f. des-, L. dis- + 
the Rom. verb which appears in mod.lt. as 
viluppare i to enwrap, to bundle, to folde, to roll 
up, to entangle, to Irusseup, to heape up viluppo 
‘ an enwrapping, a bundle, a fardle, a trnsse, an 
enfolding ’ (Florio). 

The oldest form of the radical appears to have been 
volupare, volopare ; its derivation is uncertain : see also 
Envelop.] 

+ 1 . trans. To unfold, unroll (anything folded or 
rolled up) ; to unfurl (a banner) ; to open out of 
its enfolding cover. Obs. (in general use.) 

1592-2612 [see DisvelopJ. 2656 Blount Giossogr., De- 
veloped (Fr. desvelopb), unwrapped, unfolded, undone, dis- 
plaied, opened. Ed. 2670 [adds] It jsthe proper term for 
spreading or displaying an Ensign in war. 1692 Coles, 
Developed, unfolded. 2730-6 Bailey ifolio), Drjeloped , 
unwrapped, unfolded, opened. 1775 Ash, Dez’eloped, dis- 
entangled, disengaged, cleared from its covering. 2794 
Miss Gunning Packet I. 32, I must suppose he returned to 
the contents of the packet in the same hurry of spirits with 
which he first developed them. 1814 Mrs. Jane y F5 "^ 
Alicia de Lacy III. 94 The red rose banner was deyelopeu 
in front of the Lanca.-terian army. 28 68 Ccssans Her. xx. 
265 So depicted on the Standard as to appear correct when 
it was developed by the wind. 

b. Georn. To flatten out (a curved surface, e.g. 
that of a cylinder or cone) as it were by unro mg 
it; also, in wider sense, to change the 0 ^ 
surface) by bending. See DEVELorAKU-^ 1- ____ 

2879 Thomson & Ta it Nat. Phtl. I-** 

of changing^ the form of a surface Surfacc * j, 

' developing . # But the s ;bt e ^urfaces as can be 

commonly restricted to such ,next * l U T^n-nage, ‘smoothed 
developed into a plane, or, in common Jan^e, smoo 

fl + 2 . To lay open by removal of that «Meh enfolds 

(in a fig. S “^’ n ^.™rdLcIo°^rev«l. Oh. («c. 
meaning of a thing; , u 

as passing into 3-5 v him tD dt „iicp, ifyoa 

W Pff »"'{■ Vl Jf rh oat the Man. 

Sr-roappSTo^hi na'ttatt. and todevebp ta it tl,e rain cf 
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their finances. 1812 J. J. Hr.XRY Camp. agst. Quebec 156 
The steam would search for a vent through the crevices of 
the door, .and develop our measures. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xvii, Nathaniel Pipkin determined that, come what might, 
he would develope the state of his feelings. 

f b. To unveil or lay bare to oneself, to discover, 
detect, find out. Obs. 

1770 C. Jenncr Placid Man 1. 53 This circumstance was 
of singular use to me in helping me to develope her real 
character. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscre- 
tions (1786) 1. 172 No great penetration was required to 
develope the writer of this friendly billet. 1787 Ann Hii.ditch 
Rosa de Montmorien I. 74 His principles were unimpeached, 
because none could ever develope their real tendency. 1796 
J. Moser Hermit of Caucasus I. 27 * Here,’ said Ismael, 
‘is a recess which I hope is impossible to be develop’d.’ 
1802 tr. A. La Fontaine's Reprobate I. 153 To live amidst 
men whose real characters you will find it difficult, some- 
times impossible, to develop. 1822 Mrs. K. Nathan Lang- 
reath I. 202 He did not possess the tact of developing in an 
instant the weakness of the human heart. 

t c. To unroll or open up that which enfolds, 
covers, or conceals. Obs. 

*779 Sylph I. 192 Nor will the signature contribute to 
develop the cloud behind which I ebuse to conceal myself. 
Ibid. II. 41 If he should have . . developed the thin veil 
I spread over the feelings I have laboured . . to overcome. 
1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscretions ( 1786) III. 
41 Nor is it necessary they should have the trouble of de- 
veloping the obscurity of my character. 

3. To unfold more fully, bring out all that is 
potentially contained in. 

1750 Warburton Julian Wks. 1811 VIIT. Nxvtii, To 
instruct us in the history of the human mind, and to assist 
us in developing its faculties. 1790 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. 
xv, To develope the latent excellencies, .of our art. 1827 
Hare Guesses (1859) 285 One may develope an idea . . But 
one cannot add to it, least of all in another age. 1864 
Bowen Logic ix. 268 To ascertain, develop, and illustrate 
his meaning. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. fy Dogma v. (1876) 129 
Learned religion elucidates and developes the relation of 
the Son to the Father. 1885 Manch . Exam. 10 Julys/3 The 
trade might be developed to almost any extent. 1890 Sir 
R. Romer in Law Times' Rep. LXIII. 685/2 For working 
and developing the property to the best advantage. 

b. Mil. To open gradually (an attack). 

1883 Stevenson Treas. I si. iv. xxi. The attack would be 
developed from the north. 

c. Mus. See Development io. 

18S0 Stainer Composition ix. § 161 A melody is rarely de- 
veloped without frequent changes of key, or of harmony. 
Ibid. § 162 A fragment of melody is said to be developed 
when its outline is altered and expanded so as to create new 
interest. Ibid., Exercises. Develope by various methods 
the following subjects, as if portions of a Pianoforte Sonata. 

4. Math. To change a mathematical function or 
expression into another of equivalent value or 
meaning and of more expanded form ; esp. to ex- 
pand into the form of a series. 

1B7X E. Olney Injinit . Calc. 67 It is proposed to discover 
the law of development, when the function can be developed 
in the form y =f(x) = A +Bx+Cx'*+Dx*-bEx*+etc. 

5. To bring forth from a latent or elementary 
condition (a physical agent or condition of matter) ; 
to make manifest what already existed under some 
other form or condition. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. CJiem. (1814) 66 Acids are 
generally developed. 1831 Brewster Optics vii. 73 Such 
a white light I have succeeded in developing. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Conncx. Phys. Sc. xxx. (1849)350 The same me- 
chanical means which develope magnetism will also destroy 
it. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 279 This mode of developing 
electricity was discovered, .by Prof. Seebeck. 1842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 59 Heat is developed in some proportion 
to the disappearance of light, i860 Tyndall Glac. r. xx. 
144 We thus develop both attraction and repulsion. 

b. Photogr. To bring out and render visible (the 
latent image produced by actinic action upon the 
sensitive surface) ; to apply to (the plate or film) the 
chemical treatment by which this is effected. Also 
absol. 

1845 A t hence um 22 Feb. 203/1 It is evident then, that all 
bodies are capable of photographic disturbance, and might 
be used for the production of pictures— did we know of easy 
methods by which the pictures might be developed. Ibid. 
M Tune 59.3/1 The paper^ used by Mr. Fox Talbot is the 
iodide of silver, and the picture is developed by the action 
of gallic acid. 1859 Jephson & Reeve Brittany 48 He 
went to and fro to develope the plates and prepare new 
ones. x86x Photogr. Nnvs Aim. in Circ. Sc. 1. 160/2 The 
plate can be developed for hours or days. 1863-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 693 In order to develop the latent image, 
the [Daguerreotype] plate was exposed to the action of 
the vapour of mercury. 1873 Tristram Moab xi. 203 All 
our photographs, .have failed, from an accident before they 
were developed. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 7x9, 1 prefer 
to develope with an iron solution. 1893 Abney Photogr. i. 
(ed. 8) 3. 

C. sntr. for rejl. 

x86i Photogr. News Aim. in Circ. Sc. I. 160/1 A plate 
well washed.. developes cleaner than one washed insuffi- 
ciently. 

6 . trans. To cause to grow (what exists in the 
germ), a. Said of an organ or organism, 

1857 Hentrey Bot. § 40 In the Banyan tree adventitious 
roots are frequently developed on the outstretched woody 
branches. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 65 In the 
floor of which a notochord is developed. 1866 Argyll 
Reign Law n. (ed. 4) 106 They grow, or, in modem phrase- 
ology they are developed, a 1871 Grote Fth. Fragm. \. 
(18761 15 Ethical sentiment tends to develop the benevolent 
impulses. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic ig We need .. 
benevolence Of nature’s sunshine to develop seed So well. 


b. Said of a series of organisms showing pro- 
gression from a simpler or lower to a higher or 
more complex type ; to evolve. 

1830 Penny Cyel. XIII. 2S1 He [Lamarck] supposed that 
alt organized beings, from the lowest to the highest forms, 
were progressively developed from similar living microscopic 
particles. This may be called the theory of metamorphosis. 
1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks v. 200 The Lamarckian affirms 
that all our recent species of plants and animals were 
developed out of previously existing plants and animals of 
species entirely different. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 
272 Forces have been at work, developing in each great 
continent animal forms peculiar to itself. 

7. iransf. To evolve (as a product) from pre- 
existing materials ; to cause to grow or come into 
active existence or operation. 

1820 Shelley Witch of Atlas xxxvi, In its growth It 
seemed to have developed no defect Of either sex. 1834 
Ht. Martjneau Moral t. 5 Fresh powers ..which ..de- 
velop further resources. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Politics 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 Wild liberty developes iron conscience. 
Want of liberty, .stupefies conscience. 1847 — ^ e P r \ 
Napoleon ibid. I. 369 The times . . and his early circum- 
stances combined to develop this pattern democrat. 1866 
Rogers Agric. <5* Prices I. xxiii. 601 In the hope that a new 
set of customers might be developed. xB68 Bain Metti. ff 
Mor.Sc. Ethics (1875) 630 The situations of different ages 
and countries develop characteristic qualities. 

b. To exhibit or display in a well-formed con- 
dition or in active operation. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 180 His organ of 
veneration was strongly developed. 1874 Helts Soc. Press. 
iv. 63 It is astonishing what ambulatory powers he can 
develop. 1878 Huxley PJiysiogr. 169 The hardest rocks of 
Britain are developed in the western and northern parts 
of the island. 1885 planch. Exam. 6. Apr. 5/3 Indignant 
jurymen have recently developed a quite unusual tendency 
to write letters to the newspapers. 

8 . rejl. To unfold itself, come gradually into 
existence or operation. 

1795 W. R° berts Looker-on (1704) III. No. 67. 361'his 
prominent part of their character began to develope itself. 
1830 D’Israeli CJtas. /, III. ii. 16 The faculties of Charles 
developed themselves. 2841 Trench Parables , Tares 96 We 
learn that evil . . is ever to develop itself more fully. 1847 
L. Hunt Jar Iloney x. (1848) 132 New beauties successively 
developed themselves, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vn. 
iii. § 8. 130 The quiet, thoroughly defined, infinitely divided 
and modelled pyramid [of cloud] never develops itself.. 1875 
Buckland Log-bk. 276 A serious fault had developed itself. 
1879 M c Carthy Own Times II. xxii. 122 Our constitutional 
system grows and developes itself year after year, 

9. intr. (for rejl.) To unfold itself, grow from a 
germ or rudimentary condition; to growinto a fuller, 
higher, or maturer condition. 

a 1843 Southey Inscriptions xxxv, How differently Did 
the two spirits.. Develope in that awful element. 1845 J. 
H. Newman Ess. Devclopm. 1. i. (1846) 37 An idea, .cannot 
develope at all. except either by destroying, or modifying 
and incorporating with itself, existing modes of thinking 
and acting. 1859 Kingsley Misc., Swift $ Pope (i860) I. 
285 The man. .goes on .. developing almost unconsciously. 
1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 5. 387 London developed into 
the general mart of Europe. 1880 M'Carthy Own Times 
IV. liv. 179 It seems certainly destined to develope rather 
than fade. 1884 L. Malet Mrs. Lorimer 11 Such women 
..do not develop very early either spiritually or mentally. 

b. Of diseases: To advance from the latent stage 
which follows the introduction of the germs, to 
that in which the morbid action manifests itself. 

1891 Law Times XCII. 131/2 The time swine fever takes 
to de\ r e!op. 

Hence DeveToped ppl. a ., DeveToping vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

x6$6 Bloust G lossogr., Developed [see x above]. 1775 Ash, 
Developing, , disentangling, disengaging, uncovering. 1859 
Mill Liberty iii. (1S65) 37/2 To show, that these developed 
human beings are of some use to the undeveloped. 1861 
Photogr. News A Im. in Circ. Sc. 1. 160/1 Take a sufficient 
quantity of the. .developing solution, c 1865 J. Wylde in 
Circ. Sc. 1. 148/2 The result of developing depends, .on the 
strength of the silver solution. 1879 Athenseum 83/2 Develop- 
ing animals may at any stage in embryonic history become 
more or less profoundly modified. 1880 A. Wilson in Gentl. 
Mag. CCXLVI. 45 It.. might be ranked as a developing 
snail. 1882 Tyndall in Longm. Mag. 1. 32 The photo- 
grapher, .illuminates his developing room with light trans- 
mitted through red or yellow glass. 

Developable (d/vedopab’l), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. vb. + -able: in mod.F. diveloppable .] 

A . ad j. Capable of being developed or of de- 
veloping. 

1835 R. F. Wilson in Newman's Lett. (1B91) 11. 139 Prin- 
ciples ..only developable under one form. 1865 Wilkins 
Pers. Names Bible 360 It is the nature of symbolical names 
used sacramentally to possess^ a developable significance. 
*875 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 292 Instinctive gesture, 

; developable into a complete system of expression. 1B70 
Jevons in Contemp . Rev. Nov. 537 It now becomes a 
j moving and developable moral sense. 

| b. Math . (a) Of a function or expression : Cap- 
able of being expanded. (, 0 ) Of a curved surface : 
Capable of being unfolded or flattened out : (see 
Develop v. i b). 

1816 tr. Lacroix' Diff. * Ini. Calc. 479 If/(A) be a func- 
tion of A developable in a series of powers of A. .then [etc.]. 
X840 Lardner^ Geoin. 247 Two developable surfaces will* 
^ersectin a right line, if the right lines, by the motion of 
which they are generated, coincide in any one position. 
X865 Aldis Solid Geom. ix. § 146 Ruled surfaces in which 
consecutive generating lines lie in one plane are called 
developable surfaces , while all other ruled surfaces are 
called skew surfaces, x 866 P r octo r H andbk. Stars 16 note 


In reality., even such narrow strips of a globe are not 
developable, and the chord and arc of five degrees are not 
equal, as they are assumed to be. 

B. sb. (Math.) A developable surface ; a ruled 
surface in which consecutive generators intersect. 

1874 Salmon Geom. three Dimens. § 305 The locus of 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
intersect is a curve.. which is called the cuspidal edge of 
that developable. 

Developer (dive-lopai), v. [f. asprec. + -ns.J 
He who or that which develops. 

2833 WnmvELL in Tod hunter Acc. Whnvelfs Writ. (iM) 
II. 164 That you should think I have done any injustice 
to the mathematical developers. 1846 G. S. Faber Lett. 
Tractar. Secess. 98 A developer of the Adoration of the 
Host from the unestablished doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
1850 Maurice Mor. dr Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 85 Developers 
of a certain set of theories about gods, men, and nature. 
1804 Chicago Advance 4 Jan.; The home is the great de- 
veloper of individuality and ( character. 

b. rhotog]‘. A chemical agent by which photo- 
graphs are developed. 

1869 Eug. Mech. 2 Dec. 281/3 By judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well. 1879 Cassell's Techtt. 
F.duc. IV. 323/2 The iron developer and the pyrogallicacid 
solution for intensifying.. 1890 Abney Photogr. (ed. 6) 20 
The chemical agents which are. utilized in order to allow 
the development of the latent image to take place.. are 
technically called developers, a term which, critically speak- 
ing, is a misnomer, as in the majority of cases the part they 
play is a secondary one. 

Devedopist. nonce-word. [f. as prec. + -isr.] 
An evolutionist. 

1854 H. Strickland Travel Thoughts 12 You are a Ves- 
tiges of Creation developist, and think that a. Frenchman 
may, by cultivation, be developed into an Englishman. 

Development ( development). Also 8-9 de- 
velope-. [f. Develop v. + -meet, after F. dive - 
loppemcnti in 15 th c. desv-.] The prpeess or fact 
of developing; the concrete result of this pro- 


1. A gradual unfolding, a bringing into fuller 
view ; a fnller disclosure or working out of the de- 
tails of anything, as a plan, a scheme, the plot of 
a novel. Also quasi -concr. that in which the fuller 
unfolding is embodied or realized. 

[275* Chesterf. Lett, cclxxvi. (1792) III. 263 A develop^- 
vient that must prove fatal to Regal and Papal pretensions.] 
2756 J. Warton Ess. Pope I. 49 (T.) These observations on 
Thomson ".. might still be augmented by an examination 
and developement of the beauties in the loves of the birds, in 
Spring ; a view of the torrid zone in Summer ; [etc.]. 1759 
Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xiii. (R.\ A map ... with many other 
pieces and developements of this work will be added to the 
end of the twentieth volume. 1786 Francis the Philan- 
thropist I. 255 Congratulations ... on the developement, so 
much to his honour, of this intricate and. confused affair. 
2851 Gladstone Glean. IV. v. 5 Essential to the entire 
development of my case. • 

2. Evolution or bringing out from a latent or 
elementary condition ; the production of a natural 
force, energy, or new form of matter. - 

1794 Sullivan View Nai.\. 176 How slow is the develope- 
ment of heat. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. h tlat. zri 
The development discernible in nature, is only the bringm? 
to light a new manifestation of forces already existing, "Ti 
the same characters, under some other manifestation. Uw3. 
Tyndall Heat i. § 6. (1870) 5 Experiments which illustra 
the development of heat by mechanical means. . . , 

3. The growth and unfolding of what is m Ue 
germ ; the condition of that which is developed : 
a. of organs and organisms. 

1796 Jefferson in Morse Amer.Geog. 1. 92 The develops* 
ment and formation of great germ>. 1813 Sir H* 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 213 The various stages of t ‘ ie ^ c J c ' 7 
ment and decay of their organs. 1835 Kirby & Sp- En.a • 
Let. iii. The transformations of insects, .strictly, 
rather to be termed a series of developments. . 1840 l» • 
Zooph. (1848) 686 The latter also differ in their modes 01 
developement. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. ltu}. * ? 
Watching the development of buds and flowers, *‘'7* 1 * ‘ 
nett & Dyer tr.' Sachs' Bot. 327 As the development P 
gresses the cells . . become differentiated. 1877 
Anat. Iitv. Anim . iii. iii The development of the 
has been carefully investigated. . 1880 Haughton / Lj 
Geog , i. 16 Some are now in their infancy J others in in 
vigour of their development. - 

b. Of races of plants and animals : The sam 
Evolution ; the evolutionary processed ksresui ■ 
Development theory or hypothesis (Biol.) : the 00 
trine of Evolution ; applied especially to that lor 
of the doctrine taught by Lamarck (died 

2844 B. Chambers Vestiges of Creation iqi (tiw\ 
thesis of the Development of the Vegetable and .An 
Kingdoms. Ibid. 202 The whole train of animated . 
..are then to be regarded as a series of advances J . f 
principle of development, which have depended j upon . - s 
nat physical circumstances to which the resulting,? ,\ 
are appropriate. 2849 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. xnu 1 ^ 
243 The development visions of the Lamarckian. D c . 

Richardson lnlrod. Geol. 306 The theory of progress 
velopment receives no support from the facis / 

the history of fossil reptiles. 1866 Argyll Rerg ,t 
(ed. 4) 32 All theories of Development have / ,ee " ‘ ns ^ of 
attempts to suggest . . the physical process by m 
which, this ideal continuity of type and pattern n 
preserved. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. x Its van0 „ u FJtion, 
may be regarded as stages of development or e t &TaIT 
each the outcome of previous history. 1878 StE'VAR . j 
Unseen Uitiv . iv. § 151. 156 Creation belongs to etem j 
development to time. 
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c. The bringing out of the latent capabilities (of 
anything) ; the fuller expansion (of any principle 
or activity). 

1865 K. W. Dale fav. Temp. xii. (1877) r3r A promise 
the final developement and fulness of which we are still 
waiting for. 1874 Greek Short Hist. v. § 2. 225 A yet 
larger development of their powers was offered to the Com- 
mons by Edward himself. Ibid. ix. 697 A mightier and 
more rapid development of national energy. 1878 Lecky 
Eng. in 18 th C. II. v. 50 The real development of Scotch 
industry’ dates from the Union of 1707. 1879 Lubbock Addr. 
Pol. $ Educ. iv. 85 Natural science, as a study is perhaps 
the first in development of our powers. 1879 Cnsscir s Techn. 
Educ . IV. 34/2 This extraordinary development of the iron 
manufacture. 

4 . Gradual advancement through progressive 
stages, growth from within. 

1836 J, Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iv. (1852) 104 Only where 
those means exist.. is there a development of holy character. 
1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 1. i. (1846) 37 The de- 
velopment of an idea, being the germination, growth, and 
perfection of some living .. truth. 1861 Garbett Boyle 
Led. 46 This scheme . . exhibits a progressive development, 
in which there is not a missing link. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 
6 Nations proceed in a course of Development, their later 
manifestations being potentially present in the earliest ele- 
ments. 2867 Freeman Norm. Conq.( 1876} I. iv. 251 Gradual 
developement without any sudden change. 

5 . A developed or well-grown condition ; a state 
in which anything is in vigorous life or action. 

1851 G. F. Richardson Introd. Geol. 258 The genus Ser- 
pula . . attained its greatest development in the oolitic seas. 
*851 Mansel Proleg. Log. (i860) 18 His disciple, .has carried 
the doctrine to its fullest development. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Li/e Introd. 49 The great development of the 
sternum whence the muscles of flight take origin. 1871 
Smiles Charae . xii. (1876) 366 The highest development of 
their genius. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 76 The Laches 
has more play and development of character. 

8 . The developed result or product; a developed 
form of some earlier and more rudimentary or- 
ganism, structure, or system. 

1845; J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 1. Hi. (1846) 58 The 
butterfly is the development . . of the grub. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 2 The last orders of Gothic architec- 
ture were the development of the first. 1871 R. W. Dale 
Commandm. Introd. 4 The Christian Faith may be spoken 
of as, in some sense, the development of Judaism. 1873 
M. Arnold Lit. q- Dogma Pref. (1876) 22 Attacking Romish 
developments from the Bible, which . . were evidently . . 
false developments. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith i. 5 
Natural Jo man only as a development, not as an original 
element in his nature. 

II. Technical uses. 

7 . a. Geom. The action of unrolling a cylindrical 
or conical surface, the unbending of any curved 
surface into a plane, or of a non-plane curve into 
a plane curve, + b. Applied to the unrolling 
of a papyrus or other roll which has become 
rigid (fffcO, 

1 Boo J. Hayter Herculanean <5- Pompeian MSS. 12 About 
thirty years ago, His Sicilian Majesty .ordered the Develope- 
ment, the Transcription, and the printing of the Volumes 
[rolls].. to be undertaken. 1817 l title), Herculaneum Rolls. 
— Correspondence Relative to a Proposition made by Dr. 
Sickler, of Hildburghausen, upon the Subject of their De- 
velopment. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xix. 333 Let the out- 
line of the country be projected on this cone : then on un- 
folding the paper, it may be spread out on a flat surface : 
hence the method is known as that of conical development. 
Ibid. 336 The polar regions are not brought within Mer- 
cator’s projection, for the poles are supposed, by the cylin- 
drical development to be indefinitely distant, 
c. See quots. 

1874 Knight Diet . Mech ., Development , The process of 
drawing the figures which given lines on a curved surface 
would assume, if that surface were a flexible sheet and were 
spread out flat upon a plane without alteration of area and 
without distortion. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 195/1 
To draw the various forms required in ‘ development ' — that 
is the covering of surfaces. 

8 . Math . The process by which any mathematical 
expression is changed into another of equivalent 
value or meaning, and of more expanded form ; the 
expanded form itself. 

1816 tr. Lacroiod Dig. Int. Calc. 148 This develope- 
ment has been obtained by first putting x+/t instead of x. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 445/1 The mathematical use of an 
expression is frequently facilitated by employing its develop- 
ment. — Ibid., Tht usual form of development is into infinite 
series. 

9 . The action of developing a photograph ; the 
process whereby the latent image on the exposed 
film is rendered visible by the chemical precipita- 
tion of new material on the surface. 

1845 A thenxum 29 Mar. 312/3 If an impressed Daguerreo- 
type plate . . be exposed to the vapour of chlorine, iodine, 
or bromine .. the nascent picture is obliterated, so as to be 
no longer capable of developement by the vapour of mercury. 
1861 Photogr. News Aim. in Circ. Sc. 1 . 160/2 Add more 
silver, till the development is complete. 1881 Eng. Mech. 
No. 874. 382/1 The exposed plates, after development and 
before fixing, should be put [etc.]. 

10 . Mns. The unfolding of the qualities or capa- 
cities of a musical phrase or subject by modifica- 
tions of melody, harmony, tonality, rhythm, etc., 
esp. in a composition of elaborate form, as a sonata ; 
the part of a movement in which this takes place. 
Also attrib. 

18S0 Parry in Grove Diet. Mns. s.v., The most perfect 
types of development are to be found in Beethoven’s works, 


with whom not seldom the greater part of a movement is 1 
the constant unfolding and opening out of all the latent 
possibilities of some simple rhythmic figure. x88o Stainer 
Composition ix. § 156 This splendid musical form [sonata- 
form] differs . . chiefly in having a Development-portion. 1 
Ibid. § 166 A figure, or rhythmic motive, or melodic phrase | 
from any part preceding the double bar [of a movement in ; 
sonata-form] maybe chosen for development. 1889 H. A. 
Harding Analysis 0/ Form 5 The Coda begins with a de- 
velopment of the figure taken from the 1st subject. Ibid., 
The development commences in C major. 

11 . altiib. See also 3 b. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 12 Feb. 5/2 No development work has j 
been done whatever, not a shaft has been sunk. J 

Hence Developmenta'rian, Deve’lopmentist, \ 
nonce-wds. t one who bolds a theory of develop- . 
ment or evolution in biology, theology, etc. ; an 
evolutionist. * 

1865 Mom. Star 2 Sept., The most curious part of the 1 
business is that some polygenists are also developmentarians. I 
1870 Sat. Rev. XXIX. 807 If Mr. Proctor were a develop- 
ment^, and boldly laid it down that out of elementary I 
substances of proved identity with those of our earth . . life I 
. . must of necessity be engendered in forms much the same 
as those we know. 1888 Indian Churchman 26 May 144 
No loophole of escape is here left for the ‘developmen- 
tarians \ 

Developmental (ritvedopme-ntal), a. [f. prec. 

+ -al.] Of, pertaining, or incidental to develop- 
ment; evolutionary. 

Developmental disease , a disease which is associated with 
a stage or process in the development of the body. 

1849 Owen Parthenogenesis 8 So much of the primary 
developmental processes. 1859 Darwin Orig. Species xiv. 
(1873) 390 Sometimes it is only the earlier developmental 
stages which fail. 1864 Daily Tel. 27 July, Deaths by con- 
vulsions rose from 38 to 71 . . by developmental diseases of 
children from 24 to 42. 1883 Birm. Weekly Post 11 Aug. 3/6 
One of the diseases, so called, of the developmental class 
—viz., senile decay. 1884 Knoiuledge No. 160. 421 They 
are interesting from a developmental point of view. 1890 
Humphry Old Age 5 A developmental or physiological death 
terminates the developmental or physiological decay. 

Hence Developme’ntalist, nonce-wd ., an evolu- 
tionist. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. V. 215 According to the develop- 
mentalists . . the various races of men., gradually developed 
themselves in the progress of ages, from, lower forms of 
animal life. 

Developmentally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ^.] 

In relation or reference to development. 

1849-52 Owen in Todd Cycl.Anat. IV. 873/1 The investiga- 
tion. -of this vast subject zootomically, developmental^, and 
microscopically. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. Hi. ij8 
The base of the skull may be demonstrated developmentally 
to be its relatively fixed part. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 
it. xv. (1879) 571 The retina may be developmentally regarded 
as a kind of off-shoot from the optic ganglion, 
f Deve*nerate, v. Obs. — °. [ad. L. devener- 
dri to reverence, f. De- 3 + venerari to worship.] 
1623 Cockeram, Deuenerate , to worship. 

f Devemr state, v. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. late L. 
devenustare (Gellius) to disfigure, deform, f. De- 6 
+ venustdre to beautify, vcmistus beautiful : see 
-ate 3 .] traits. To deprive of beauty or comeli- 
ness ; to disfigure, deform. 

1653 Waterhouse Afol. Learning 245 (L.) To see what 
yet remains of beauty and order devenustated, and exposed 
to shame and dishonour. 

t Dever, sb. Obs., ME. form of Devoir, duty. 

•j* Deve’rgence. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. late L. 
devergentia (Gellius) an inclining downward, a 
sloping, f. devergere , f. De- i + vergtre to incline, 
turn.] Downward slope, declivity. 

1727 Bailey vol.II, Den’ergcnce, a devexity or declivity, 
by which any thing tends or declines downward. 1755 
Johnson, Devcrgence , declivity, declination. (Did.) 1847 
Craig, Devcrgence, Devergency, declivity; declination. Obs. 
[1864 Webster, Dn’crgence , Devergency , the same as Di- 
vergence.) 

Devers, deversion, -itie : see Divers-. 
t DeveTSary. Obs. rare. [? ad. L. dever- 
sdrtitrn Iodging-nouse, inn.] ? A lodging-house, 
inn, tavern : see Diversory. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 754 , 1 was drynchyn In synne 
deversarye. 

Devest (d/Ve*st), v. arch. [a. OF. devester 
(13th c.), also desvestir (12th c. in Hatzf.), f. des 
di- = L. dis- (see De- 6 , Dis-) 4- vestir, mod.F. 
vetiri— L. vestlre to clothe. The Latin dictionaries 
cite a single instance of devestire to undress, from 
Appuleius ; but in Romanic, the prefix is dis-, des - : 
cf. Pr. desvestir , deveslir , It. divestire , med.L. dis-, 
dt de-vestire , from OFr. In later English the 
prefix is conformed to classical L. analogies as 
Divest, q.v., and devest now survives only in 
sense 5 (in which divest also occurs).] 

+1- trans. To unclothe, undress, disrobe (a per- 
son) ; rejl. to undress oneself. Obs. 

2598 Yokg Diana 13 If that she was alone, deuesting her. 
2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iv. 7S That you deuest your selfe, 
and lay apart The borrowed Glories 1604 — Oth. 11. iii. 
i8r Like Bride and Groome Deuesting them for Bed. 1623 
Cockeram, Deuest, to vncloath one. <1x625 Fletcher 
Iranian's Prize 1. ii. Leave it Maria : Devest you with obe- 
dient hands; to bed! 1649 Alcoran 417 Whose filthy naked- 
ness must appear When he is devested. 

- fb.yf". To dismantle, reduce to a defenceless state. 


1652 Gaule Magastrom. 335 The City of Rome being 
mightily devested by the Gaules, the Senators began to 
deliberate, whether they should repaire their ruined walls, 
or flee to Vejus. 

f 2 . To strip (a person) of clothes, nrmonr, etc. ; 
to strip or deprive of anything that clothes or 
covers, or is fig. considered to do so. Obs. 

1583 Stanviwr st /Etuis 1. (Arb.) 33 Trotius hee marched 
running, deuested of armour. 1683 Gadbury in Wharton's 
Wks. Pref., Left naked, and devested of every thing. 1687 
Dryden HinHtfP. 1. 187 And Aaron of hisEphod to devest. 
1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 122 Thoughts in their naked 
state, devested of all words. x8oo Kendall 7 'rav. II. xlvit. 
148 One crab devested of its shefl. 

1 3 . fig. To strip (a person or thing) of (from) 
possessions, rights, or attributes ; to denude, dispos- 
sess, deprive ; rarely in good sense, to free, rid. 

1563 Sackvillf. in Mirr. Mag., Buckingham xx»x, The 
royall babes deuested from theyr trone. 1640 Sanderson 
Serin. II. 155 We will speak of things, .considered in them- 
selves, and as they stand devested of all circumstances. 1641 
Milton Ch. Goz>t. 11. iii. (1851) 158 With much more reason 
. . ought the censure of the Church be quite devested and 
disintal’d of all Jurisdiction. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 15 
What a Cruelty it is to devest Children of that onely externall 
priviledge ! 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery ir. 1. § n 
How to devest it from its evil appendages. 1660 * — Dud. 
Dubit. n. i, To say that God.. hud devested them of their 
rights. 1671 True Nonconf. 268 To devest Preaching of this 
Authority. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xviii. 1x7 Thc)\spects 
are not wholly devested of Influence when under the Horizon. 
+ 4 . a. To take or pluck off (the clothing of 
anyone), b. To put off (clothing, anything worn, 
bome, possessed, or held) ; to throw off, give up, 
lay aside, abandon, Obs. 

1566 Drant Horace To Rdr. 2 Few or none doo attempt 
to deuest or pluck of her vaile of hypocrisie. 1625 Donne 
Serin, lxvi. 667 As those Angels doe not devest Heaven by 
coming, so there, Soules invest Heaven in their going. 1626 
Ibid. iv. 33 No man that hath taken^ Orders can . . devest 
his orders when he will, a 1631 / bid. i. (16341 5 The highest 
cannot devest mortality. — Poems (1650) 252 Who. .made 
whole townes devest Their wals and bulwarks. 1673 S. C. 
Art of Complaisance 5 Perswading them that we have de- 
vested our own enmity. 1675 Art Contentm. ix. § 4. 224 
That ugly form . . by use devests its terror. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 370 This natural allegiance . . cannot be 
devested without [etc.]. 

f c. refl. To devest oneself of : to strip or dispos- 
sess oneself of ; to put or throw off, lay down, lay 
aside. Obs. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 2 His Father . . devested 
himselfe of all Authority. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 
147 To be able., to devest himselfe of all fear. 1672 Marvell 
Kelt. Transp. 1. 239 The same day that they took up Divinity, 
they devested themselves of humanity. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. <5- Gard. 330 Salt .. cannot devest it self of the Im- 
pression it had received from Nature. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1783 (1816) IV. 273 The ^ Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native 
of the Hebrides, .devested himself of national bigotry. 

5 . Law. a. To take away (a possession, right, 
or interest vested in anyone), to alienate ; to annul 
(any vested right), to convey away. To devest out 
of m . the opposite of to ‘ vest in’. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 32 a, They cannot deveste 
that thing in fee which hath beene vested in theire house. 
1613 Sir H. Finch Law(x6$6)/\-$ Ifa woman hauing chattels 
personall take a husband, the Law deuesteth the property 
out of her, and vesteth it in her husband onely. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 184 The interest, which the survivor 
originally had, is clearly not devested by the death of his 
companion. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 364 Where .. 
the freehold is not conveyed away or devested. 1840 S. 
Warren 10,000 a Year ix. in Blaclr.u. Mag. XLVIII. 92 
The estate had once been vested, and could not subse- 
quently be de-vested by an alteration or blemish in the 
instrument. 1842 Stephen Laws Eng. (1874) I L 687 The title 
of any person instituted, .to any benefice with cure of souls 
will be afterwards devested unless he shall publicly read. . 
the 39 articles. 2848 Arnould Mar. Instir. (1866) I. I. iii. 
104 A mere pledge of the property, ns a collateral security, 
does not devest all his insurable interest out of the property 
originally insured. 

+ b, To dispossess (a person) of any right, au- 
thority, etc., with which lie is invested. Obs. 

1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 27 It invests the grantee without 
devesting the grantor. 2662 Cressy Rejl. Oathes Sufrem. 

(f Alleg., He [Hen. VIII] devested thePope, andassumed 
to himself the power of Excommunication. 2672 in Pkton 
L'pool Muitic. Rec. (18S3) I. 268 Persons which beare-. 
offices . . and are not legally devested. 2810 J. Marshall 
Const. Opin. (1839) 133 The same power may devest an)' 
other individual of his lands. , » 

Hence Devested ffl. a., Deve'sti2i£T vbl. so. , 
also Deve'stment. . f 

. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 130 3 The devcsfingo 
trees, which., begin to shed and lose their jea> . »47 

M. Hudson Div. Right Gcrd. Int rod. .6 By the Generali 
devestment of the creature of all its n3 , t ’ vc /> rac f; -i j iCV 
ings. 1660 Boyle Nnv Exp. Phys. 

. . lay aside the disguise of Air, an f of 
form of Liquors. 1671 Petty {■A Jr’hh, Pro- 

Ireland are all in factions ..called Eng distinction i< 

'Devestiture, ob^var. of 
Ueve stare. ,_ Kom _ tvpc *j eist stitura, 
'/"JL/i ^ wDCTTCTand-citE; cf. DiVKsrrr.t-.J 
Theriot of devesting: putting off (ns clothes); 

** '• ' 3 <“•> ^ 
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very disadvantage we have . . in the devesture of self-respects. 
^98 Colebkooke tr. Digest Hindu Law (xBox) III.. 5 2 
Devesture of property happens three ways; by degradation, 
by abdication or renunciation, and by natural death. 

t Deve’X, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. devex-its in- 
clined or sloping downwards, pa. pple. of devehh'c , 
f. Dk- I. 1 + vehere to carry, convey.] 

A. adj. Bent or bending down, inclined or 
sloping downward. 

c 1420 Paliad. on Husb. ill. 920 Thai love, lande devexe 
and inclinate, 1669 Baddily & Naylor Life 'I • Morton 
To Rdr,, In his devex old age. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Date: tr, 
hollow like a valley; bowed down, bending. 1775 in Ask. 

B. sb. Downward slope, declivity ; Devexity. 
1627 May Lucan x. 47 Vpon the Westerne lands (Follow- 
ing the worlds deuexe) ne meant to tread. 

Hence + Devexness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Devexitess , devexity, bendingness 
downwards. 

fDeve’xed, ppl a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Bent or bowed down. 

1562 Wills <5- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 205 Yf he shalbe 
by aidg or other wyse devexed or biynd. 

f Deve*xion. [irreg. f. L. dcvex-us\ see Devex.] 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Devex ion, devexity, bendingness or 
shelvingness. 1775 in Ash. 

t Deve’srity, Obs. Also 7 di-. [ad. L. de- 
vexitas, f. devexus : see Devex and -ity.] Down- 
ward slope or incline ; concavity : see quots. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 32 No man doubteth that the water 
of the sea came euer in any shore so far as the deuexitie 
would have suffered. Ibid. 3 4 So far as the other deuexitie 
or fall of the earth. 1611 Cotgr., Devexity deuexitie ; a 
hollownesse, bowing, bending, hanging double., a *6x8 
Davies Wittes Pilgrimage (1876) 30 (D.) His haire..Doth 
glorifie that Heau'n’s Divexity, His head. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Devexity , the hollowness of a valley, a bending 
down. 1678 in Phillips. 1775 in Ash. 
t Devey-n. Obs. rare. In phrase in deveynie, 
in vain. 

c 1400 Lanf ranc's Cintrg. (MS. B) 17 pat he traveylle 
nost in deveyne (MS. A, in veyn]. Ibid. (MS. A) 120 pei 
speken in devyn [MS. B, deveyn]. 
t De'viant, ppl a . Obs. rare. [ad. late L. de- 
vidnt-em , pr. pple. of devidre : see next and -ant.] 

1 . Deviating; divergent. 

C1400 Rout. Rose 4789 From youre scole so devyaunt 
I am. 1623 Cockeram, Deviant, farre out of the way. 

2 . That diverts or causes to turn aside. 

1471; Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. 11652) X21 O de- 
viaunt fro danger, O drawer. 

t De’viate, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. de- 
vidt-us , pa. pple. of devidre to turn out of the way: 
see next.] Turned out of the way ; remote. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 208 Thow art far denial For 
to conforms thy lufe to sic cstait. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. a) 196 In the way no doubt, or not farre deviat 
to Rages. 

Deviate (d**vi,* 5 t), v. [f. L. deviat- ppl. stem 
of devidre (Augustine and Vulgate), to tum out of 
the way, f. De- I. 2 + via way. Cf. F. dfoier 
(Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1 . intr . To turn aside from the course or track ; 
to turn out of the way ; to swerve. 

1635 Quarles Embl. jv. iii. (1718) 199 Neither stand still, 
nor go back, nor deviate. 1675 Ogilby Brit. Pref., Some 
have deviated more than a whole Degree. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. hi. vi. 348 Nor did they deviate in the least from their 
course. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xn. xi, Our travellers 
deviated into a much less frequented track, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xvjii. 127 We hewed our steps, .but were soon glad 
to deviate from the ice. 

2 . fg. To turn aside from a course, method, or 
mode of action, a rule, standard, etc. ; to take a 
different course, diverge. 

<11633 Austin Siledil, (1635)8 We had not onely deviated, 
and like Sheepe gone astray, but were become Enemies. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaV s Iron Age 28 They had deviated 
from their duty. 168-, Dryden Mac Flecknoe 20 The rest 
to some faint meaning make pretence, But Shadwell never 
deviates into sense. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839I 165 Those 
who deviated, or whom he suspected of deviating, from the 
Catholic faith. 1824 Macaulay Ess., Mitfords Greece 
Wks. 1866 V 1 1 . 684 By resolutely deviating from his prede- 
cessors he is often in the right. 1BS0 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 
108 Why I deviated from my original intention. 

b. To digress from the subject in discourse or 
writing. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 241, I have deviated, 
this was discourse at dinner, not yet ended. 1823 Byron 
Juan ix. xli, I am apt to grow too metaphysical . . And 
deviate into matters rather dry. 

e. To diverge or depart in opinion or practice. 
1660 Barrow ii‘;/c//rfPref.(i7i4 x 3 It seem’d not worth my 
while to deviate, .from him. x8n L. M. Hawkins Ctess 
<y Gertr. II. 79, I say nothing of sectaries : as they profess 
to deviate from us, they do not belong to us. 

d. Of things (usually abstract): To take a 
different course, or have a different tendency; to 
diverge or differ ( from a standard, etc.). 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. v. 149 If ever Dead Matter 
should deviate from this Motion. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 
381 As far as the fact deviates from the principle, so far the 
practice is vicious and corrupt. xEox Strutt Sports 4- Past . 
l. ii ; 33 Particulars, .deviating from the present methods of 
taking fish. 1870 Max MOller Sc. Relig. (1873) 301 Sans- 
krit and Greek have deviated from each other. 

3 . trail s. To tum (any one) out of the way, turn 
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aside, divert, deflect, change the direction of. {lit. 

* iMo^'tV'iLLSFORD Scales Comm. A viij b. None shall be. . 
deviated with doubtfull directions. 1685 Cotton tr. Mon- 
iaigne xxxv. (D.), To let them deviate hi in from the right 
path. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 63 The eye-lens .. 
receives the pencil of rays, and deviates it to the observers 
eye. 1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly June, If the angle of vision in 
one eye be deviated even to a slight degree.. we see two 
images. 

f 4 . traps. To depart from. Obs. rare. 

1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry fy Frances (1767) II. 222 
This primitive reason is the great criterion, pvhich may be 
deviated, according as reason or conscience instructs the., 
mind. 

Hence Deviating ppl. a. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 11/2 Ten batteries, ten deviat- 
ing points, and ten induction coils have about six times the 
power of one battery. 

Deviation (divi^-Jan). [n. of action from L . 
devidre to Deviate : cf. med.L. devidlio, F. devia- 
tion (1461 in Godef. SuppU ; not in Cotgr.; in 
Acad. Did. only from 1762).] 

1 . The action of deviating; turning aside from 
a path or track ; swerving, deflexion. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Vi. iv. 288 The dayes 
encrease or decrease according to the declination of the 
Sun; that is, its deviation Northward or Southward from 
the ./Equator. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. x. 287 According as 
the Ship deviated from its direct course, .such deviation is 
. .exprest by N. or S. 1781 Cowper Friendship si?, They 
manifest their whole life through The needle’s deviations 
too. 1831 Brewster iv. 29 The angle . . representing 

its angular change of direction, or the angle 0/ deviation , 
as it is called. 

f b. Astron. The deflexion of a planet’s orbit 
from the plane of the ecliptic : attributed in the 
Ptolemaic astronomy to an oscillatory motion of 
the deferent. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Deviatioii, in the old astronomy, 
a motion of the deferent, or eccentric, whereby it advances 
to, or recedes from, the ecliptic. The greatest deviation of 
Mercury is sixteen minutes ; that of Venus is only ten. 

C. Comm. Voluntarydeparture from the intended 
course of a vessel without sufficient reason. 

1809 R. Langford Ittirod. Trade 131 Dnnation , a depar- 
ture from the regular course of a voyage without cause, 
which renders the assurance irrecoverable if the ship is lost. 

2 . Divergence from the straight line, from the 
mean, or standard position ; variation, deflexion ; 
the amount of this; + the declination or variation 
of the magnetic needle {obs.). 

1675 Ogilby Brit. Pref. 3 Measuring even the smallest 
Deviations of the Way. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 607 
This Deviation of the Needle is called by the Mariners, the 
North-Easting or North-Westing of the Needle. 1858 
Grf.eneu Gunnery 375 The mean deviation on the target 
from the centre of the group of 10 hits being only *85 of 
a foot at 500 yards’ range. _ 

b. spec. The deflexion of the needle of a ship's 
compass, owing to the magnetism of the iron in 
the ship or other local cause. 

1821 A Fisher Jrnl. Voy. Disc. 3 An experiment, .for. . 
ascertaining the effect of local attraction on the compasses ; 
or, to use the term that has been lately adopted { to deter- 
mine the deviation of the compass, or magnetic needle, 
with the ship’s head brought to the different points of the 
compass. 1834 Nat. Philos., Navigation lit. Ixiti. 30 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.J-The deviation of the compass was first ob- 
served by Mr. Wales, the astronomer of Capt. Cook. 

c. Path. Divergence of one or both of the optic 
axes from the normal position. Conjugate devia- 
tion : see Conjugate a. 5. 

3 . fig. Divergence from any course, method, rule, 
standard, etc. ; with a and pi ., an instance of this. 
(The earliest and most frequent sense.) 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The obscuration or 
ecclipse of the sunne, the defect of the moone. .be as it were 
the excursions, deviations out of course. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. n. xxvii. 151 Alt manner of deviation from the 
Law. <11665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 236 
To walk in ways of righteousness, .without any scandalous 
or self-allowed deviation. 1713 Steele Englishman No. 3. 
18 His Ministers are responsible for all bis Deviations from 
Justice. 1793 Trial of Fy she Palmer x 4 This trifling devia- 
tion in the spelling could not possibly be of any consequence. 
1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 27 A deviation from 
the plain accepted meaning of words, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xviii. 129 There was no deviation from the six-leaved type. 
1 ® 7 2 J- G. Murphy Comm, Lev. v. 1 Iniquity, that is devia- 
tion from equity. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. 
Introd. § 7 Inherited deviations from the original. 

+b. Formerly sometimes absol. = Deviation from 
rectitude, moral declension, or going astray. 

1625 Sir S. D’Ewes Jntls. Pari. (1783) 32 He [Jas. I] 
had his vices and deviations. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
GO, Worthy persons, .inadvertently drawn into a deviation. 
a 1831 A. Knox .Rem. (1844) I. 79 A feeling, .which years of 
subsequent deviation did not wholly destroy. 

’fc. A turning aside from the subject, a digres- 
sion. Obs. rare. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert^ Trav. (1677I 159 Fearing I have 
P'w? t0 ° large a deviation, a xyi 3 Shaftesb. Mtsc. ReJI . 
*• y ks. 1749 HI. 10 To vary .. from my propos’d Subject, 
and make what Deviations or Excursions I shall think fit. 

Deviative (drvij«ftiv), a. [f. L. deviat- ppl. 
stem + -IV.E.] Causing or tending to deviation or 
deflexion. 

1878 Lockycr Stargazing 400 A crown-glass prism is 


cemented on a flint one of sufficient angle that their deviative 
powers reverse each other. 

Deviator (df-vi^tai). [a. late L. devialcr 
(Augustine), agent-n. f. devidre to Deviate.] 

1 . One who deviates, goes astray, digresses, etc, * 
see the verb. 

1651 Fuller Abel Rcdiv. 220 Though Latimer was in 
his heedlesse youth A deviator. 1756 W. Toldervv Hist. 2 
Orphans III. 48 Here we are obliged to be, in some mea- 
sure, deviators. _ 1851 P. Fairbairn tr. Hengstenltrps 
Revel. S. John i. 7 The deviators are quite at variance 
among themselves. 

2 . An appliance for altering the course of a 
balloon. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 14 Sept. 8/2 Their deviator had ceased 
to act, 

Deviatory (dPviatari), a. [f. L. type devia- 
tori-us from deviator : see prec. and -onv.] Char- 
acterized by deviation. 

1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero De Finibus 20 The Deviat cry 
Motion of the Atoms. 

Device (dfvai's). Forms: 3-5 deuia, 4 Sc. 
deuiss, 4-5 deuya, Sc. dowiafe, -ya(a, -ice, 
•yes, 4-6 deuyae, diuiafe, dyuys(e, 4-7 deuise, 
devise, 5-6 deuyee, 6 Sc. dovyiss, 6-7 divice, 
5- device. [Here two original OF. and ME 
words devis and devise have run together. The 
actual form device represents phonetically ME 
devis, devys, a. OF. devis rouse., ‘ division, parti- 
tion, separation, difference, disposition, wish, desire, 
will’ (Oodefroy) ; ‘speech, talke, discourse, a con- 
ference, or communication ; deuising, conferring, or 
talking together ; also, a detiice, inuention ; dis- 
position or appointment of’ (Cotgr.); in mod.F, 
‘ action of discoursing, conversation, talk, speci- 
fication (of work to be done)’. But the form it- 


OTre-(when not a mere variant spelling of devttc. 
see below) represents OF. devise fem. ‘division, 
separation, difference, heraldic device, will, testa- 
ment, plan, design, wish, desire, liking, opinion, 
conversation, conference, manner, quality, kind’ 
(Godefroy) ; 1 a deuice, posie, embleme, conceit, 
coat or cognizance borne ; an inuention ; adiuision; 
botrnd, mecre, or marke diuiding land’ (Cotgr.) ; 
in mod.F. ‘ action of dividing, that which divides 
or distinguishes, the motto of a shield, seal, etc., 
an adage ’. The two French words correspond to 
Pr. devis, devisa, It. diviso, divisa, Romanic derivs. 
of divis- ppl. stem of dividlre to divide: see 
Devise v. 

The older word in ME. appears to have been iietis,ac.’P, 
but devise also appears from Caxton onwank ana proa 
earlier, at least in the phrase, to devise = F- « PPfi 
(sense 12). It is however very difficult to distinguish the 
two words, since devise, devysc occurs not only as the 
proper spelling of the repr. of OF. devise, but also, m 
northern and late ME., and in the 16th c., as a frequent 
spelling of ME. devis, mod. device. _ In rimes it is gener- 
ally possible to separate devise == devis, device, from devise 
proper, but in other positions it is often impossible ; nor 
does the sense give much help, because m GF. devis wp 
devisy partly coincided in meaning, while the English ms- 
tinctions do not always agree with the French. 1 °. 
times device gradually became the accepted form tn a 
senses, except in that of * testamentary bequest , wwen 
still remains Devise, q. v. There is also some reason t 
think that in the 17th c. devises (-oizez) was, in the sou 
of England, used in the plural, when device 
written or at least pronounced in the singular: cf. 
sing., houses (-zez) pi. The sense-development had to a gren 
extent taken place before the words were adopted mEng» 1 
so that here the historical and logical orders do not agu- J 
1 . The action of devising, contriving, or planning, 
the faculty of devising, inventive faculty; invention, 
ingenuity. Now arch, and 7-are. (orig. devis)* 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1413 . 1 ne can the nombre telle str '? 
smale, that by devys Mirthe had don come through con ) 
1513 More Rich. Ill , Wks. 58 The deuise of some 
venient pretext. 1563 Shute Archit. B j b, A pmo 
their owne deuise. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) Acts xvit. v 
Golde, s’duer,or stone grauen by art and mans ^cf ice ’ 
Spenser Amore/ti xxx, That fire, which all thing 
should harden yse ; And yse, which is congeald with s ■ 
lesse cold, Should kindle fyre by Wonderful devvse • 
Shaks. A. V. L. 1. i. 174 Hee’s gentle., full of noble d • 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 459 As touching the deuis 
inuention of mony. 16x1 Bible Eccles. ix. i° *■ * iere - .v c 
worke, nor deuice, nor knowledge, nor wisedome 1 
graue whither thou goest. 1634 Sir T. Herbert J 
By device, tis so made to open, that [etc.]. X858 1 . 
Historic ’ Americans (1871) 15 Much of our social macn j 
..is of his [Franklin’s] device. _ . . _ 

b. The manner in which a thing is devise 
framed; design, arch. \ , 

c 1400 Deslr. Troy 1576 The sydes . . of sotell fl* •>. * 
1611 Siiaks. Cymb. 1. vi. iS 9 Tis Plate of |? re 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvi, It was a lodge of amp, 
But strange of structure and device. 1870 Bryant 1 
v. 136 Who knew to shape all works of rare device. . 
Rossetti Rose Mary, A chiming shower of strange o 
+-C. A contrived shape or figure. Obs. , , fu ]| 
«X4oo-5o Alexander 359 pis gretc god .. In a o 
deuys, a dragons forme. 

+ 2 .- Purpose, intention. Obs. (orig. devis)- ^ 
c 1320 Sir Bates 1887 To sire Beues a smot tnerv'i ^ 
steme 1 strok.. Ac a failede of his dims And in tflC „ rno5 e, 
smot Trenchers, c 1440 Promp. Part'. 120 Devyce, p r 
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serin, 1548 Hall Citron . 75 b, When he had thus ordered 
Ids affaires accordyng to his device and ordre. 

3 . Will, pleasure, inclination, fancy, desire. In 
earlier use chiefly in phr. at one's (own) device 
[OF. a mon, ton , etc. devis ] ; later only in pi. ; 
now only in phr. left to one's own devices , etc., 
where it is associated with sense 6. (orig. devis'). 

<11300 Cursor M. 11576 (Cott.j pat he ne suid rise, Al at 
his aun deuise. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11786 Hyt 
ys sloghenes and feyntes To take penaunce at py dyuys. 
c 1450 Crt. 0/ Love xii, No sapphire of Inde, no ruby rich 
of price There lacked than..ne thing to my devise. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxcviii. 6oi_They. .toke a place of 
grounde at their deuyse, abyding their enemyes. 1552 Bk. 
Com. Prayer Gen. Conf., We haue folowed to much the 
deuyses [ed. 1607 devices] and desyres of our owne heartes. 
1599 Sandys Europz Spec. {1632)38 Loosing and knitting 
marriages, by devise at pleasure. 16x1 Bible Jer. xviii. 32 
We will walk after our own deuices. 1648 Milton Ps. 
lxxxi. 52 Their own conceits they follow’d still, Their own 
devises blind. 1870 Mrs. H. Wood G, Canterbury's Will 
xv, What would you do, if left to your own devices? 

+ b. Will or desire as expressed or conveyed to 
another; command, order, direction, appointment. 
Chiefly in phr. at (some one’s) device. Obs. (Cf. 
Devise v. 3.) (ME. devis ; OF. devise .) 

1307 Elegy Edzo. I iv. That hit he write at mi devys 
[rime pris}. c 1325 Coer de L. 1439 Lokes that ye doo be 
my devys. 01440 Ipomydon 716 Full feyre he dyd his ser- 
vyse, And servyd tne quene at hyr devyse. 0x470 Henry 
Wallace vm, 1150 Scho graithit hir apon a gudlye wis, 
With gold and ger and folk at hir dewis. Ibid. x. 473 The 
Bruce askyt; ‘ Willthowdomydewyss?’ 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss . 1 . cxlv. 173 , 1 am natte determynedde to folowe his 
deuyse and ease \faire d sa devise ne a son aise]. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 396 God . . At his devyiss all thing 
in erth is done. 1535 Coverdale Dan . iv. 24 It is the very 
deuyce of him y l is hyest of all. . 

. i* 4 =. Opinion, notion; what one thinks about 
something. Sometimes it may mean 'opinion 
offered, advice, counsel \ Obs. - (In 15th c. devis 
and devise. OF. devise, opinion, sentiment.) 

01325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. X99 Bounden bene Wyth pe 
myryeste margarys at my deuyse pat euer I se3 ?et with myn 
y^en. 1392 Gower Conf. I. 278 As thou shalt here my devise, 
Then aught thy self the better a vise. 0x400 Rom. Rose 651 
For certes at my devys Ther is no place in Paradys So 
good. 0x420 Sir Amadacc (Camden) xxix, Thenne iche 
mon sayd thayre deuise. o 1430 Lydc, Hors, Shepe , <$- G. 
86 Pees to profyr, as to my Devyce, Makythe no delaye. 
01435 Torr. Portugal 779 Now woll e ye telle me your 
devyce, That how 1 may govern me? 0 1450 St. Cuthbe rt 
(Surtees) 2698 As a woman war vnwyse pus sho spird him 
hir deuyse. 1568 Grafton C/tron. II. 395 When the Duke 
of Norffolk had heard fully his device, he tooke it not in 
good parte. 1594 2nd Pt. Contention (1843) 125, I prethe 
Dicke let me heare thy deuise. 

+ 5 . Familiar conversation, talk, chat. Obs. [OF. 
and mod.F. devise .] 

01489 Caxton Blanchardyn xli. 153 Blanchardyn. .talked 
wyth the kynge . . his fader And as they were thus in de- 
uyses [etc.], c 1500 Melusine lix. 348 After many playsaunt 
deuyses and joyfull wordes, they wesshed theire handes and 
sette them at dyner. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. 
(1586) 127 To entertaine them with familiar device, as the 
fashion in Fraunce and other places is. 1600-10 in Shaks. 
C. Praise 40 What for your businesse, news, device, foolerie 
and libertie, I never dealt better since I was a man. 

6. Something devised or contrived for bringing 
about some end or result ; an arrangement, plan, 
scheme, project, contrivance ; an ingenious or 
clever expedient; often one of an underhand, or 
evil character; a plot, stratagem, trick. 

c 1290 «S* . Eng. Leg. I. 381/156 ‘Sire,’ he seide, ‘mi deuis 
pou schalt here i-seo: pe halle ichulle furst arere.’ 1494 
Fabyan Chron . vit. 358 All was done according to theyr 
former deuyse. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xxi. u They . . ymagined 
soch deuyees, as they were not able to perfourme. 1548 
Hall Chron. 12 This devise so much pleased the sedicious 
congregation. Ibid. 48 b, This device of fortifying an armye 
W3S rt at tyme fyrst invented. Ibid. 158 b, To set open 
the fludde gates of these devises. X553 T. Wilson R/tef. 7 
His pollicies and wittie devises in behove of the publique 
weal. 1568 Bible (Bishops’) 2 Cor. it. n We are not ignor- 
ant of his deuises [t6rs deuices]. s6o r Shaks. Tivel. PI. ir. 
m. 176 Excellent, 1 smell a deuice. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) xio The Captaine . . declared to him his whole 
deuise 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 104 By this 
happy device . . [they] screen themselves. 1843 Macaulay 
Lays A tic. Rome PreC. (1864) 25 The device by which Elfleda 
was substituted for her young mistress. 

7 . cotter. The result of contriving; something 
devised or framed by art or inventive power ; an 
invention, contrivance; esp. a mechanical contri- 
vance (usually of a simple character) for some 
particular purpose. 

c * 3*5 E. E. A llit. P. A. 139 , 1 hoped pe water were a de- 
uyse Bytwene myrpez by merez made. 1570 Dee Math. 
Prcf. 35 He alone, with his deuises and engynes . . spoyled 
and discomfited the whole Army. 1577 B. Goocf. Heres - 
bach's Husb. 1. (1586) 41 b, The devise was, a lowe kinde of 
CarTe with a couple of wheeles, and the From armed with 
sbarpe Syckles, which forced by the beast through the 
Corne, did cut downe al before^ it. *665 Sir T. Herdert 
Trav. (1677) iso To remedy which they have devices like 
Turrets upon the tops of their Chimneys to suck in the air 
for refreshment, 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 2x8/1 The 
devices for baling cut hay. 1884 [See Devil sb. 8]. 
b. Used of tilings non-material. 

1529 More Sttpplic. Soulys Whs. 326/2 This exposicion is 
nether our deuise nor ani new founden fantasy, but a very 
tructh well perceiued. 1587 Golding De Moruny Ep. Ded. 
5 It is not a deuise of man as other Religions are. 1614 


Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. Ep. Ded. Aiij, It was a mad con- 
ceit . . That an huge Giant beares up the earth . .If by this 
devise he had meant onely an Embleme of Kings. 

8. Something artistically devised or framed ; a 
fancifully conceived design or figure. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 178 In quentise of clothinge 
ffor to queme sir pride,. and iche day a newe deuyse, it 
dulleth my wittis. 1465 Maun. <$• Househ. Exp. 490 My 
master bout of Arnold gooldsmythe a dyvyse of goold for 
mastres Margret. X555 Eden Decades 159 Curiously buylded 
with many pleasaunt diuises. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 1x9 The glass., curiously painted with such knots 
and devices as the Jews usually make for ornamenL 1821 
Craig Lect. Drawing*. 21 A practice of painting, in curious 
devices and figures, the coffins destined for the dead. 1879 
H. Phillips Notes Coins 1 The most modern [coins] present 
complicated and intricate devices. 

9 . spec. An emblematic figure or design, esp. one 
borne or adopted by a particular person, family, 
etc., as a heraldic bearing, a cognizance, etc. : 
usually accompanied by a motto. 

<7x350 Will. Palemc 3222 pat i haue a god schelfd]. .& wel 
& faire wip-inne a werwolf depeynted . . pe quen pan dede 
comaunde to crafti men i-nowe, pat deuis him were di}t er 
pat day eue. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1272 Dido, And beryn 
in hise devysis for hire sake,N’ot I nat what. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. iv. xv. 276 They take armes att theyre owne 
wylle and suche a deuyse as them plaiseth, wherof som 
grownde. .the same upon theyre name. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. H. (1586) 108 b, A Carcanetof golde. .whereon . .is 
bravelie set forth the devise or armes of the Academie. 
1602 Mahston Ant. fy Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 55, I did send 
for you to drawe me a devise, an Imprezza, by Sinecdoche 
a Mott. I wold haue you paint me for my device a good 
fat legge of ewe mutton. . 1608 Shaks. Per. 11. ii. 19 The 
deuice he beares vpon his shield Is a blacke Ethyope, 
reaching at the sunne. The word, Lux tua vita itti/ii. 
i6$t Hobbes Leviath. 1. x. 45 Shields painted with such 
Devises as they pleased. X790 Pennant London 116 (R.) 
With the hart couchant under a tree, and other devices of 
Richard II. 1862 Burton iS’/L Hunter (1863) 63 The devices 
or trade emblems of special favourites among the old printers. 

b. A motto or legend borne with or in place of 
such a design. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, vi, I observed the device upon 
his coach to be Liberlas el ualale solum. X759 Robertson 
Hist. Scat. vn. (an. 158^, Repeating . . sentences which she 
borrowed from some of the devices then in vogue : ant fer , 
autferi [etc.]. iBgr Longf. 'Excelsior A banner with the 
strange device, ‘ Excelsior !’ 

10 . A fanciful, ingenious, or witty writing or 
expression,- a 'conceit*. Obs. ox arch. 

1576 Gascoigne Notes making of verse § x in Steele Gl. 
(Arb.)3r By this aliquid salts, 2 meane some good and fine 
deuise, shewing the quicke capacity of a writer. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist % 342 In versifying . . his devises are 
not darkened with mystie cloudes . . the conveiaunce of his 
matter is manifest. 1645 Kingdom's Weekly Post t6 Dec. 
76 This is the man who would have his device alwayes in 
his sermons, which in Oxford they then called. conundrums. 
1768 Beattie Minstr. 1. Iii, Ballad, jest, and riddle’s quaint 
device. 1834 M Edwin Angler in Wales II. X93 Some droll 
and merry device. 

11 . Something devised or fancifully invented for 
dramatic representation ; ‘ a mask played by pri- 
vate persons,’ or the like. arch, or Obs. 

X588.S11AKS. L. L. L. v. ii. 669 But I will forward with my 
deuice. 1590 — Jtfids. N. v. i. 50 The. riot of the tipsie 
Bachanals . . That is an old deuice, and it was plaid When 
I from Thebes came last. .1607 — Ttmon 1. ii. 155 You 
haue. .entertain’d me with mine.owne deuice. X635SHIRLEY 
Coronal. (T.) Masques and devices, welcome ! 1789 Burney 
Hist. Mus. III. iv. 273 Baltazar de Beaujoyeux .. having 
published an account of his devises in a book. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. 1. Jxvii, Devices quaint, and frolics ever new. 

+ 12 . Phrases. At device , to device [OF. a devis , 
a devise ] : at or to one’s liking or wish ; perfectly, 
completely, entirely, certainly. At all device , in 
all respects, completely, entirely (cf. point-device) 
Obs. 

137 5 Barbour Bruce rv. 264 For mynerfe ay wes wont to 
serfe Hym fullely at all deuiss. Ibid. xi. 348 The king . . 
wes vicht and vies And richt vorthyat all deuiss. CX37S 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 628 Clement ... empleysit wele m 
god is serwice In althinge, at al dewise. 01383 Chaucer 
L. G. IF. 1206 Dido iTanner), Up on a courser ... Sit Eneas 
lik phebus to deuyse So was he freish arayed in his wise. 
a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 404 He is a noble prechour 
at device, c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 4141 With thire 
Armures this knyght faght so wele at devis. c 1475 Partenay 
479 A litel his colour cam, vnto deuise. 0x500 Melusine 
xxi, 126 He is moche fay re Sc wel shapen of membres, & 
hath a face to deuyse, except that one of his eyen is hyer 
sette than the other is. 15x3 Douglas /Ends x. ix. 85 The 
Troiane prynce . . with his brand hym brytnys at devys. In 
maner of ane offerand sacryfys. 

Device, obs. form of Devise v. and sb. 
Devrcefol, a. Now rare. [f. prec. + -ful.] 
Full of, or characterized by, device, ingenuity or 
invention; ingenious, ‘cunning’, ‘curious’. 

X590 Spenser Tea res of biases 385 The devicefull matter 
of my song. X596 — F. Q. v. iii. 3 To tell the. glorie of the 
feast . . The goodly service, the devicefull sights . . Were 
worke fit for an herauld. 1606 Marston Parasitaster in. i. 
Oh quick, deviceful,strong-brain’dDulcimel, Thou art too full 
of wit to be a wife. x6xs Chapman Odyss. 1. 206 A carpet, 
rich and of deviceful thread. 1621 Quarles Argaltts 
$ P. (1656) 24 The quaint Imprests their device ful shows. 
1681 H. More in Glanvill Sadducismus t. Poster. 11726) 18 
In his deviceful imagination. 

Hence Devi’ceftilly (+ devisefully) adv., in- 
geniously, ‘cunningly*; Devicefolness. 

<1x631 Donne Poems { 1650) 77 The Alphabet Of flowers 


how they devisefully being set And bound up, might.. 
Deliver errands mutely, and mutually. 1894 Liberal 37 
Nov. 3/2 It was from the Germans that the Japs derived 
all their discipline and devicefulness. 

Devi'ceiess, a- [f. as prec. + -LESS.] With- 
out a device (in various senses : see the sb.). 

1866 Ruskin Crcnvit Wild Olive Pref. 27 To teach that 
there is no device in the grave may . . make the deviceless 
person more contented in his dulness. 1884 Traill Xew 
Lucian 130 That coin of language which . . has been worn 
down to an unmeaning counter, deviceless and legendless. 
tDevict, ppl . a. Obs. [ad. L. d evict -us, pa. 
pple. of devinc/re to subdue, f. De- I. 3 + vinc/re to 
conquer.] Subdued, overcome. 

*432-50 tr. Higdeit (Rolls) I. 205 A region . . where the 
Wandalynges weredevicte. 1541 Becon AVrur out of Heaven 
Early Wks. (1843) 46 Ready to be devict and overcome. 
c 1550 Knighthood fy Battle (MS. Colt. Titus, A. xxiii. 3) 6 
For mightily what man may renne and lepe. May well 
devicte and saf his party kepe. [But here perhaps a verb], 

Devide, devident, etc., obs. ff. Divide, etc. 
Devil (de'v'l, de*vil), sb. Forms : 1 diobul, 
dfoful, d6oful, 1-2 ddofol, 2-3 deofel, 2-5 
deouel, 3-5 deuel, 4-7 deu.il, devel, 6-7 divel, 
6- devil. Also 1 dioful, dfoful, north, diowul, 
diowl, dioul, diwl, deuil), 3 diefel, Orm. de(o)- 
fell, 3-4 dieuel, 4 dyevel, 5 de will, -elle, dyuell, 
.5-6 devell, devyl, -yll(e, deuyl(l, 5-7 deuill, 6 
diuill, 6-7 diuel(l, divel(l, S-9 dial, divul, Sc. 
deevil; monosyllabic 4-5 deul, dele, del, 5 dewle, 
dwill, dwylle, delve, 5-6 dule, 7 de’el, 8-9 Sc. 
dell, Exmoor doul. Lane ash. dule. Plural 1 
ddoflu, 2 deofle, deoflen, defleu, 2-3 deuleu, 
5 develyn ; 1 north, diules, 2 deofles, deoules, 
deuules, denies, doules, 3 Orm. dc(o}fless, 4 
devles, devels, etc. ; gen. pi. 1-3 ddofltt, 3-4 
devele ; dat. pi. 1 dtSoflum, 2 deoflan, -en. 
[OE. dtofol , etc., corresponding to CHris. diovel } 
OS. diubul, -tal, dtobol, diabol, dittvil (MDti. 
diivel , dievel , Du. duivcl , MLG., LG. diivcl ), 
OHG. litivalf tioval , tiufal (Notker), diuval, 
dinfal (Tatian, Otfrid >. MHG. iinvcl, Itevd, l inf el, 
tiefel , Ger. teufel ; ON., Icel. djdfull (Sw. djefvitl , 
X>a..djxvel); Goth. diabaitlus,diabulus, immediately 
a. Gr. $m/ 9 o\o?, in Jewish and Christian use ‘the 
Devil, Satan a specific application of SiaQoXos 
‘ accuser, calumniator, slanderer, traducer’, f. Sm- 
0 dA\€iv to slander, traduce, lit. to throw across, f. 
8ta through, across + paWuv to cast. The Gr. word 
was adopted in L. as diabolus, whence in the mod. 
Romanic langs., It. diavolo, Sp. diablo, Pg. diabo, 
Pr. diablo , diable, P. diable; also in Slavonic, OSlav. 
diy avoid, diy avoid, etc. In Gothic the word was 
masc., as in Greek and Latin ; the plural does not 
occur ; in OHG. it was masc. in the sing., occasion- 
ally neuter in the plural ; in OE. usually masculine, 
but sometimes neuter in the sing., regularly neuter 
in the plural deofol, dcoflu ; but the Northumbrian 
Gospel glosses have masculine forms of the plural. 

The Gothic word was directly from Greek ; the forms in 
the other Teutonic langs. were partly at least from Latin, 
and prob. adopted more or less independently of each other. 
Thus ON. djSfull regularly represents an original diatulz. 
OE. dtobul, dfoful, deofol can also be referred to an earlier 
diatml, diavol (cf. It. diavolo), eo coming, through to, from 
earlier’ fa. The OE. dfo- would normally give modern de-, 
exemplified in 15th c., and in mod. Sc. and some Eng. 
dialects, but generally shortened at an earlier or later date 
to dev- or dlv-. In some, especially northern, dialects, the 
v was early vocalized or lost, leaving various monosyllabic 
forms, of which mod. Sc. dcil, and Lancashire dule arc type** 
The original Greek 5 ia£oA<w was the word used by the 
LXX to render the Heb. satdn of the O.T. ; in the 
Old Latin version it was regularly retained as diabolus ; 
but Jerome substituted Solan, which is thus the reading of 
the Vulgate everywhere in the Canonical books, except in 
Ps. cviii. icix.)6 (the Psalter in the Vulgate being the Galil- 
ean version from the LXX). Wycfif translating the Vulgate, 
has in this place ‘the deuell’, but elsewhere in O.T. * Sathan ; 
the i6-i7th c. Eng. versions have ‘ Satan ' throughout aficr 
the Hebrew.] , 

1 . The Devil [repr. Gr. u 5ia(Jo\os of the LXX and 
New Test.] : In Jewish and Christian theology, the 
proper appellation of the supreme spirit of evil, the 
tempter and spiritual enemy of mankind, the foe o 
God and holiness, otherwise called Satan. 

He is represented as a person, subordinate 10 the ° » 
but possessing superhuman powers of acces* to , 

ence over men. He is the lender or ? f Xf s 

apostate angels, and for him and them c 

he 


the Enemy of God atul popular or m.tic 

the OU^rfcnt.theprasm, oldSimmk, 

speech by many familiar *, en !l S f et,*t ' 


the Old Ser/ent , 

speech by many famil zar pQYf'ti foD fad, etc. 

Old Clootie, Old '"‘'py/floFhos nc plural.' 

(In this the original '“J.'ri,,,, he* diobul. c its 
a Boo Corpus Gloss. 1457 Lf< wnc. a 1000 Juliana 

Vest. Hymns xni 4 ^ Hot. 

<6/ (Gr.) Hvrol^V d 'f d 0 e“rClha- rtooo Ac*- Gcsf. John 

raa (Gr-> Hr® J'5 JtetdcoMIlap^ ^ Cc!f , M ,„. 

rofrlhinr on ha halj.in cr-Ttrc. . 1 : 17 s 
t'- 5 Da ,ebro - . . . j n diefles mut5e- < x*oo 

%m' lore. MJ.. V* 



DEVIL. 


wurhliche weden pe pe dieuet binom ure forme fader adam. 
c izso Moral Ode 98 in E. E. P. (1862) 28 Die 3 com in J>is 
middenerd Jmrh pe ealde deofles onde. c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 62/294 pat was pe Deuel of helle. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P . xxxix. tii Ichot the cherl is def, the Del hym to- 
drawe \ ct 380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 442 pen God and pe 
devell were weddid togedre. 1382 — Ps. cviit. [cix.] 6 Sett 
vp on hym a synere ; and the deuell stonde at his rijt side 
[1535 Coverdale, Let Satan stonde at his right hande; 
1611 Satan, marg. or, an aduersary ; 1885 (R.V.) adversary, 
marg. Or Satan , or an accuser]. — Matt. xxv. 41 Euer- 
lastynge fijr, the which is maad redy to the deuyl and his 
angelis. — Rez\ xii. 9 And the tike dragoun is cast doun, 
the greet olde serpent, that is clepid the Deuel. CT400 Desir. 
Troy 4392 pe folke . . vnder datinger of pe dale droupet full 
longe. CX450 Mykc 364 Hyt ys a sleghpe of the del. C 1450 
St. Cut hbe rt (Surtees) 7170 Oft to gydir pai did euill, And 
gaf occasion to’pe deuill. a 1535 Fisher Wks. (1876) 402 To 
forsake the diuel and all his works. 1571 Campion Hist. 
Irel. iv. (1633) 13 So wee say. .dile for dtvill. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl . Epist. 277 As mad as the divel of hell. 1577 
Googe Heresbac/is Hush . t, (1586) 46 b, Where a man 
must deale with the Devil. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. 
iii. 99 The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. i6oa 
Jas. I Counicrbl. (Arb.) 100 Wny do we not denie God ana 
adore the Deuill as they doe. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 302 The Samoreen . . black as the devillj and as 
treacherous. 0:1652 Brome Queen d s Exch. ii. iii. Wks. 
1873 III. 490 He looks So damnably as if the Divel were at 
my elbow. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 97 That would have 
been a Match of the Devils making. 18x7 Co'bbett IVks. 
XXXII. 150, I defy the Attorney General, and even the 
Devil himself, to produce from my writings any one essay, 
which is not written in the spirit of peace. 1828 Carlyle 
Misc., Burns (1857) I. 2x2 The very Devil he cannot hate 
with right orthodoxy. 1846 Trench Mirac. v. (1862) 159 
All gathers up in a person, in the devil, who has a kingdom, 
as God has a kingdom. 

b. According to mediaeval notions : cf. 3 . 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 245/165 In fourme of a fair womman 
pe deuel cam heom to. Ibid. 372/174 And pe Aungel heom 
scheuwede al a-brod pene deuel ase huy stude, pe fourme 
of a grislich man pat al for-broide were And swarttore pane 
eueri ani blou3man. . Fuyrie speldene al stinkende out of is 
mouth he blaste And fuyr of brumston at his nose. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 10 b, There was newes come to 
London, that the DeviU. .was seene flying over the Thames. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. it. iv. 16 Let s write good Angell on 
the Deuills horne ’Tis not the Deuills Crest. 1681 GlanvilL 
Saddudsmus ». iti, The Devil . . appeared to her in the 
shape of a handsome man, and after of a black dog. Ibid. 
xxviii, Declares that the Devil in the shape of a black man 
lay with her in the Bed . . that his feet were cloven. 1805 
Nicholls Let. in Corr. iv. Gray (1843) 45 He thought that 
Milton had improved on Tasso’s devil by giving him neither 
horns nor a tail, c 1850 J. W. Croker in Croker Papers 
(1884) III. xxvii. 215 By his bad character and ill-looking 
appearance, like the devil with his tail cut off. 1868 Brown- 
ing Ring <5- Bk. iv. 1296 The devil appears himself, Armed 
and accoutred, horns and hoofs and tail t 

C. In plural applied to ‘the Devil and his 
angels’, the host of fallen and evil spirits for 
whom hell was prepared : see 3 . 

2. From the identification of the demons , daifi6via t 
dalpovcs, of the Septuagint and New Testament 
with Satan and his emissaries, the word has been 
used from the earliest times in English, as equiva- 
lent to or including Demon (sense 2 ), applied a. 
(in Scripture translations and references) to the 
false gods or idols of the heathen ; b. (in Apo- 
crypha and N. Test.) to the evil or unclean spirits by 
which demoniacs were possessed ; c. in O. Test, 
translating Heb. hairy ones, ‘ satyrs 

In the Vulgate, as in Gr.* diabolus and dxvion are quite 
distinct ; but the Gothic of Ulfilas already uses unhulpa 
(Ger. unhold ) to render both words, and in all the modern 
languages, devil, or its cognate, is used for daemon as well 
as for diabolus : see Demon. 

a c8zs Vesp. Psalter xcv[i]. 5 ForSon a lle godas < 5 ioda 
oioful, dryhten soSlice heofenas dyde. a 11 75 Celt. Horn. 
227 An me^ie cynn pe nefer ne abeah to nane deofel 3yld. 
C1340 Cursor M. 11759 (Trin.) Alle po deueles \Cott. idels ; 
Fair f. mawmettes]in astounde Grouelyngefel to pe grounde. 
1382 Wyclif Ps . cvi. 37 Thei offriden ther sones and ther 
do3tris to deuelis. [x6xi deuils, 1885 (R.V.) demons. So 
Deut. xxxii. 17]. — Acts xvii. 18 A tellere of newe 

deuelis [1388 of newe fendis; 1526 Tisdale, a tyddynges 
brynger off new devyls; 1557 Genre a of newe Gods; x6xx 
of strange gods; 1881 (R.V.) strange gods (Gr. demons)]. 
— Rev. ix. 20 Thei worschipeden not deuels, and simu- 
lacres golden, treenen, the whiche nether mowen see, nether 
heere, nether wandre. 1555 Watreman Fardle Facions 11. 
x. 210 He. .abolished all worshippe of deuilles. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 335. This Devill (or Molech) is of concave 
copper . . double guilded. Ibid., 70 Temples, wherein they 
number 3333 . .little guilded Devils. 1667 Milton P . L. 1. 373 
Devils to adorefor deities. 1881 N. T. (R.V.) 1 Cor. x. 20 
The things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to 
devils [marg. Gr. demons ), and not to God. 

b. C950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. ix. 34 In aldormenn dlowbla 
[he] fordrifes diowlas. C975 Rus/nv. G. ibid., In aldredeofla 
he ut;weorpe 5 deoful. c 1000 Ags G. ibid.. On deofia ealdre 
he drifS ut deoflu. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 Ure drihten 
drof fele deules togedere ut of a man . . and pe swin urnen 
alse deulen hem driuen. _ 138* Wycuf Matt. ix. 34 In the 
prince of deuelis he castith out deuilis. — Joint x. 20 He 
bath a deuel, and maddith, or wexith wood. — 1 Tim. iv. 
x 5 yuynge tent to spiritis of errour, and to techingis of 
deuels. -~Rcv. xvi. 14 Thre vncleene splrites .. sotheli 
thei ben spirites of deuelis, makinge signes. 1548 Udall 
c * c -t Erastu. Par. John 73 b, He hathe the Deuell (say 
they) and is madd_e. > 1604 Canons Ecclesiastical lxxii. 
Neither shal any Minister not licensed . . attempt . . to cast 
©ut any deuill or deuils. x6xx Bible John x. 20 He hath a 
deuill and is mad. *11656 IJr. Hall Rem. IVks. (1660) 
x8 The ejection of Divells by fasting and prayer. x88t 
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N. T. (R. V.) Matt. ix. 34 By the prince of the devils 
casteth he out devils [marg. Gr. demons]. 

C. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxx iv. 14 And a3en come shul deueles 
[1388 fendis], the beste party an asse, and a party a man. 
— Rev. xviii. 2 Greet Babilon fel doun. fel doun, and ls.maad 
the habitacioun of deuelis [i6xx deuils]. (Cf. Isa. xm. 2.) 
(1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts 11 The Satyre, a most rare 
and seldome seene Beast, hath occasioned.others to thinke 
it was a Deuill . . and it may be that Deuils haue at some 
time appeared to men in this likenes ) 

d. fig. A baleful demon haunting or possessing 
the spirit ; a spirit of melancholy"; an apparition 
seen in delirium tremens : see Bede Devil. 

3. Hence, gencrically, A malignant being of 
angelic or superhuman nature and powers ; one of 
the host of Satan, as ‘ prince of the devils sup- 
posed to have their proper abode in hell, and thence 
to issue forth to tempt and injure mankind ; a fiend, 
a demon. Also, applied to the malignant or evil 
deities feared and worshipped by various heathen 
people (cf. 2 a). 

In medixval conception, devils (including Satan himself) 
were clothed with various hideous and grotesque forms; 
their usual appearance, however (still more or less retained 
in art), was derived from the satyrs of Roman mythology, 
or from thefigure attributed to Pan, being a human form 
furnished with the horns, tail, and cloven foot of a goat. 

Beowulf 757 Wolde on heolster fleon, secan deoflaxedriEg. 
Ibid. 3680 Hit onmht gehweaif aefter deofia hryre, Deni^ea 
frean. a xooo Crist 1531 \Cod. Exon . 30b) On J>zet deope 
dad deofol ^efeallaiS. CH75 Lamb. Item. 87 Ure ifan f>et 
beot 5 pa deofles beo 3 bisencte in to helle. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 69 WiteS 3e. .in pat eche fur pat is.garked to deuules 
and here fereden. Ibid. 173 Hie ise 5 bineSen hem deflen 
pe hem gredeliche kepeS. cxzoo Ormin 1403 Alle pa patt 
fellenn swa pe}} sinnaenn labe deofless. Ibid. 10565 Deofle 
flocc. CX290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 37/104 pere nis no deuel bat 
dorre noupe nei3 be come, for drede. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. 
IVks. III. 450 A veyn blast of a fool, and, in cas, of a devyl. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxil 21 For alle deorke deoueles 
dreden hit to huyre. C1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 121 Develyn 
schall com oute off helle. 1530 Palsgr. 2x4/2 Divell she, 
diablesse. a 1535 Fisher IVks. (1876) 428 Thou shall 
pay thine owne debtes amongest the diuils in heJJ. 1563 
WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. §70 Wks. 1888 I. n8 
Ane terribill cumpany of dewlis hastalie apperand to him. 
x6oz Narcissus (1893) 330 The haire of the faire. queene of 
devills. 1605 Z.. Jones tr. De Loyer's Specters title-p., The 
Nature of Spirites, Angels, and Divels. 163a Lithgow 
Trav. ix. 404 The Italians swore, I was a Divell and not 
a man. a 1646 J. Gregory Postliuma (1649) 96 This Lilith 
was . . a kinde of shee-divcl which killed children. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. iv. v. 180 The visible appear- 
ance of a Devil or Dmmon which they say is common 
among them. 1842 Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites 4 Scarce 
meet. For troops of devils. 1879 M. D. Conway Demonol. 
I. 1. iv. 36 A devil . .a being actuated by simple malevolence. 

4. transf. Applied to human beings, a. A human 
being of diabolical character or qualities ; a malig- 
nantly wicked or cruel man ; a * fiend in human 
form ’ ; in ME. sometimes a man of gigantic stature 
or strength, a giant. 

. <7960 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 70 Ic iuih tuelfo £eceas & of 
iuh an diul [Ritshiv. diowul] is. *1x154 O. E. Chron. an 1137 
pa fylden hi mid deoules & yuele men. c 1205 Lay. 17669 He 
. .wendeanan rihte in to Winchiestre swulc hit weore an hali 
mon, pe hseSene deouel. C1400 Rom. Rose 4288 An olde 
vecke . . The which devel, in hir enfaunce Hadde lemed 
of Loves arte. . c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 407 At thus 
with wrang. thir dewillis suld bruk our land. CX500 
Melusine Xxxvi. 256 Ayeynst this strong dyuell I ne may 
withstand. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 136 
Some d.evelles wyll theyr husbandes bete. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. v. ii. 132 Thou do’st bely her, and thou art a diuell. 
1608-xx Bp. Hall Mcdit. fy Vows 1. § 6 That olde slaunder 
of early holiness : A young Saint, an olde Devill : sometimes 
young Devils have prooved olde Saints : never the contrary. 
x6xx Bible John vL 70 Haue not I chosen you twelue, and 
one of you is a deuill? 1642 Fuller Holy % Prof. St. v. 
xvii. 426 Devils in flesh antedate hell in inventing torments. 
1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 82 Thou Devil ! said he to Susan, 
and hast thou betray’d me. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer- 
ica xxu. 319 He was a savage still, but not so often a devil. 

b. In later use, sometimes, merely a term of 
reprobation or aversion ; also playfully connoting 
the qualities of mischievous energy, ability, clever- 
ness, knavery, rogueiy, recklessness, etc., attributed 
to Satan. 

x6oi Shaks. Tivel. N. 11. v. 226 Thou most excellent 
diuell of wit.. 1651 Life Father Sarpiu6 7 6) 29 An Angel 
in his behaviour, and a Devil . . in the Mathematicks. 
1774 Goldsm. Fetal. 57 So provoking a devil was Dick. 

^ heridan Rizyzls ut. iv, An ill-tempered little devil ! 
Shell be. m a passion all her life. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
d emits I vi, A man of great talents, who knew a good deal., 
and was a devil to play. 3854 Warter Last of Old Squires 
xvi. 151 In our forefathers’ days the term devil (for instance, 
queer devil’, ‘rum devil*) had a modified signification, 
intimating more of the knave than of the fool, but not with- 
out a strong dash of the humourist. 

c. Applied in contempt or pity (chiefly with 
foor) : A poor wretched fellow, one in a sorry 
plight, a luckless wight. [So in It., Fr., etc.] 

T. Frogcr Voy. 160 The poor Devil was condemned 
to have hts head chopped off. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
( J 775 ) 3 ° \Montriul), 1 am apt to be taken .. when a poor 
devdeomes to offer his service to so poor a devil as myself. 
i8i6 bcoTT Antiq. xxi, ‘ What can we do for that puir doited 
deeial of.a knight-baronet?’ 1850 Ln. Beaconsfield Let. 
16 Nov. in Corr. iv. Sister (1886) 250 Riding the high Pro- 

hnn. I.:. »l . 
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DEVIL. 

d. Applied also to a vicious, evil-tempered, or 
mischievous beast. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 44 He was. the fastest 
trotter in the cantonment, but a restive devil. i8gj 
Jml. 2 6 July 6/5 That tusker there (pointing to the large 
elephant), .is a devil. He has killed three keepers already. 

5 . spec. a. Printer s devil : the errand-boy in 
a printing office. Sometimes the youngest appren- 
tice is thus called. (In quot. 1781 a girl oryormg 
woman.) 

1683 Moxon Mechanic Exercises II, The Press-man some, 
times has a Week-Boy to 'lake Sheets, as they are Primed 
off the Tympan : These Boys do in a Printing-House, 
commonly black and Dawb themselves : v hence the Work- 
men do Jocosely call them Devils ; and sometimes Spirits, 
and sometimes Flies. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 31 r 13 Mr. 
BickerstafFs Messenger, or (as the Printers call him) Peril, 
going to the Press. *1x764 Lloyd Dialogue Poet. Wks. 1774 
II, 4 And in the morning when I stir, Pop comes a Devil 
‘Copy Sir 1 . 1781 Johnson eo Apr. in Bosivell, He had 
married a printer’s devil. . . I thought a primer’s devil was 
a creature with a black face and in rags. .. Yes, sir: but 
1 suppose he had her face washed and put clean clothes 
on her. 1836 Smart s. v. Scmatology , Mr. Woodfall’s 
men, from the devil up to the reader. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs. S. Africa I. p. xxviii, As neither space, time, nor 
printers devifs are under control, I must therefore content 
myself with the above brief, .review. 

b. A junior legal counsel who does professional 
work for his leader, usually without fee. Atlomty- 
Gciteral's Devil \ a familiar name of the Jnnior 
Counsel to the Treasury. 

1849 I d. Campbell Lives Chief Justices II. xxxiv. 437 
He [Lord Mansfield] had signed and forgotten both opinions, 
— which were, perhaps, written by devils or deputies. 1871 
Echo 14 Nov. (Farmer), Sir James Hannen, we are told, 
was a Devil once. 1884 Bath Jml. 12 July 8/1 Mr. Clarke 
was offered the post of * devil ’ to the Attorney General, and 
his declining may be said to have been without precedent, 
x888 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3/1 It is by no means an un- 
common thing for an Attorn ey-Generafs * devil or point 
and case hunter, to be offered a judgeship. 

C. One employed by an author or writer to do 
subordinate parts of his literary work under his 
direction ; a literary 1 hack * ; and generally one 
who does work for which another receives the 
credit or remuneration or both. 

x888 Star 8 Aug.. Certain societies, the Early English 
Text. Chaucer, Shakspere, etc., though large employers of 

* devils ’, pay the highest wages. x8gx [see Devil v. 3 c k 

6. fig. Applied to qualities, a. The personifi- 
cation of evil and undesirable qualities by which 
a human being may be possessed or actuated. 
(Usually with some fig. reference to sense 2.) 

1604 Siiaks. Oth. 11. iii. 297 It hath pleas’d the dwell 
drunkennesse, to giue place to the diuell wrath. 1606 
Tr. <5- Cr. 11. iii. 23, 1 haue said my prayers and dwell, 
enuie, say Amen. Ibid. v. ii. 55 How the diuell Luxury 
.. tickles these together, xtoi De Foe True-boni &*£• 
104 Ingratitude, a Devil of Black Renown. 1810 bHELLE» 
Cenci 11. i. 45 The devil was rebuked that lives in him. 
Scott F. M. Perth xxx, The devil of sophistry, with wmen 
thou art possessed. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Man *3 
Vex’d with a morbid devil in his blood. Sauor 

24 A devil rises in my heart, Far worse than any dcata « 
me. 1884 H. Broadhurst in Fortn. Rev. Mar. 347 f * iedevl 
of short-sighted greed is powerful enough if left alone. 

b. colloq . Temper, spirit, or energy that c ^. 
roused ; fighting spirit ; perplexing or baffling 
strategy of attack (as in cricket). . 

1823 Gentl. Mag. Nov. 434/2 They must have Devil 
. . to do gallant things. 1847 Ld. G. Bentinck in Lnw 
Papers (1884) III. 156 That any nation was so wit ft o 

* devil ' in it as to have laid down and died as tamelps 
Irish have, 2884 Hon. J. Bligh in Lillywhites tries" 
Ann. 5 Evans bowled steadily, but without much devu . 

7 . Used (generally with qualifications) as t e 

name of various animals, on account of their char- 
acteristics, e. g. Tasmanian devil, a carnivorous 
marsupial of Tasmania ( Sarcaphilus ursinits) ; 
Devil , the Devil-fish : cf. also Sea-. . 

1686 Ray Willoughby's Hist. Piscium m. nL».85headmg, 
Rana piscatrix , the Toad-fish or Frog-fish or Sea-U • 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 286 There is a sort 
Creature here . . called . . by the Dutch, The Devil ol 1 * 
gombo . . because of its qualities . . It hath a sharp 5 • 

and very sharp Teeth. 1799 Naval Chron. I. w 
Lophius . . or Sea Devil, is a genus of the branchtosteg ^ 
order. 1832 Bischoft Van Diematis Land it. ^ 
devil, or as naturalists term it ‘dasyurus ursmus I s f, 
properly named. 1857 Thoreau Maine IV. f 1894) 381 
[that is, Indian Devil, or cougar] lodges about hepf . 
bad animal/ 1862 Jobson Australia vii. 186 Co* , 
in Tasmania . . called it the * devil * from the havoc it 
among their sheep and poultry. . , 

b. A local name of the Swift ( Cypsclus afiu)* 

formerly also of the Coot. » * 

iS8o Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Fotdque.a P ,rd r ,: tie l|. 
a Coute, & because of the hlackenesse, is called a E' . 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 95 ^ r ° n \ r\ r H 
petuous flight, and its dark colour, it !s called *_ 
(Berks) . . Swing Devit(Nonhumh.), Skcer DopilW_. 
Somerset), Devils screecherifie\orC),Dei'i ‘l j/ir/CTYri 1 - 

c. A collector’s name of a tropical shell/ w 

donta turbinellus. Ohs. c \ \ 

1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchcl. 291 (Plate \ , ng. 5 > 
Murex, The Devil. Lnnical 

8. A name of various instruments or mecn. ^ 
contrivances, esp. such as work with sharp tee 
spikes, or do destructive work, but also appi » 
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with more or less obvious allusion, to others. 
Among these are 

a. A machine used for tearing open and cleaning wool, 
cotton, flax, and other fibres, preparatory to_ spinning; also 
called willow, zvillozuer, willy, b. A machine used to tear 
up old cloth and reduce it to ‘shoddy’, to be worked up 
again into cloth; also one used to tear up linen and cotton 
rags, etc., for manufacture into paper, c. An instrument 
used for feloniously cutting and destroying the nets of 
fishermen at sea. d. An instrument of iron wire used by 
goldsmiths for holding gold to be melted in a blow-pipe 
flame, e. An iron grate used for fire in the open air. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal, Certain implements 
acting with a boss and a slit block of iron, called a devil. 
1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 144 The town of Dewsbury 
..celebrated for. .grinding old garments into new; literally 
tearing in pieces fusty old rags - . by a machine called a 
‘ devil till a substance very like the original is reproduced. 
1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 30 ‘Shoddy’., 
consists of the second-hand wool manufactured by the tear- 
ing up, or rather grinding, of woollen rags by means of 
coarse willows, called devils, i860 All Year Round No. 57. 
x6o Where the ‘devil ’ first beats the cotton from the bale. 
1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xxv. (1891) 304 To the 
paper factory, where they have a horrid machine they call the 
devil, that tears everything to bits. 1870 Eng. Meclt . 31 Dec. 
610/1 The machine . . is called a willow, or willey, vulgarly 
a devil ; it is used principally for opening raw cotton. 1872 
M anch. Guardian 24 Sept. (Farmer), Mr. Powell’s Bill con- 
tains abundant powers for suppressing the vile nuisance 
known as the American Devil (steam whistle or hooter]. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., Devil , a machine for making wood 
screws. 3879 Cassell s Tee/m. Educ. IV, 349/2 [He] dives into 
the recesses of his skin for the ‘devil’ which is a bunch of 
matted iron wire. 1880 Times 13 Dec., An instrument called 
4 the Devil ’ used by foreign fishermen for destroying the 
fishing nets of English boats on the East coast. 1883 
Stonemason Jan., Dried by means of sundry coke fires 
kept burning in iron grates called ‘devils’, similar to those 
used by the Gas Company’s men in our streets. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 12 J[uly 61/1 * Devils’., are used to catch sea- 
trout in America, but Mr. Fitch justly regards ‘devils' 
as an unsportsmanlike device. 1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Dec. 
10/1 There were exhibited in the court room three Belgian 
* devils 1 and three Belgian grapnels which had been captured 
by Lowestoft fishermen. 1887 Harpers Mag . J une 1 19/1 
The devil, a hollow cone with spikes projecting within, 
against which work the spikes of a drum, dashing the rags 
about at great speed. 1893 Star 15 July 3/2 The machine 
for unloading grain . . not inaptly named a ‘ devil will . . 
do the work of four gangs of dock laborers of 32 men each. 
1895 Daily Chronicle 7 Jan. 8/3 The match was only brought 
off at Cardiff by the extraordinary precautions for warming 
the ground by means of ‘devils’. 

9. A name for various highly-seasoned broiled or 
fried dishes; also for hot ingredients. 

1786 Craig Lounger No. 86 Make punch, brew negus, and 
season a devil. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peterto Tom 
Wks. 1812 I. 530 By Devil . . I mean a Turkey’s Gizzard 
So christen’d for its quality, by man Because so oft 'tis 
loaded with Kian. 1820 W. Irving Sketch-bk,, L' Envoy 
(1865)458 Another holds a curry or a devil in utter abomi- 
nation. 1828 Smcaton Doings in London (Farmer), The 
extract of Capsicums or extract of Grains of Paradise is 
known in the gin-selling trade by the appellation of the 
Devil. 1830 G. Griffin Collegians xiii, The drumstick of 
a goose or turkey, grilled and highly spiced, was called 
a devil, c 1844 Thackeray Mr. 4- Mrs. Berry ii, The de- 
villed fowl had . . no devil in it. 3848 Paddiaua (ed. 2) I. 
50 Devils were his forte ; he imparted a pungent relish to 
a gizzard or a drumstick that set the assuaging power of 
drink at defiance. 1889 Boldrkwood Robbery under Arms 
(1890) 327 Let’s . . have a devil and a glass of champagne. 

10 . The name of various forms of fireworks ; also 
‘ a sort of priming made by damping and bruising 
gunpowder* (Smyth Sailors' Word -biz.). 

1742 Fielding//. Andrews in. vii, The captain .. pinned 
a cracker or devil to the cassock. 1807 W. Irving Salma*. 
(1824) 135 Like a nest of squibs and devils in a firework. 
3809 Naval Citron. XXII. 203 Rockets, infernals, fire-devils. 
1B36 T. Hook G. Gurney vii, Four devils or wild-fires, such 
as we were in the habit of making at school. 

11. The name given to sand-spouts or moving 
columns of sand in India and Eastern countries. 

1835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) III. 40 Whirlwinds, 
that raised the dust to a great height, and moved over the 
plain like water-spouts at sea. In India these phenomena 
are familiarly known by the name of devils. 1886 Burton 
Arab. N/s. I. 99 note , Devils, or pillars of sand, vertical 
and inclined, measuring a thousand feet high, rush over the 
plain. 1889 Daily Nezvs 8 July (Fanner), Clouds of dust. . 
went whirling across the common in spiral cones like desert 
Devils 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs I. 269 The amount 
of devils we saw was surprising. {Note) Common in the 
plains of India, where they are called by the natives Bagoola. 
English people in India call them * devils’. 

12. Short for devil-bolt : see 24 . 

1873 Plimsoll Our Seamen, an Appeal 37 * Oh, devils are 
sham bolts, you know ; that is, when they ought to be cop- 
per, the head and about an inch of the shaft are of copper, 
and the rest is iron’.. Seventy-three devils were found in 
one ship by one of the surveyors of Lloyd’s. 

13. iVaut. * The seam which margins the water- 
ways on a ship’s hull * (Smyth Sailor's Word-bki ) ; 
* a seam between the garboard-strake and the keel * 
(Funk and Wagnall). 

Hence various writers derive the phrase ‘ the devil to pay 
and no pitch hot ’ ; but this is prob. only a secondary and 
humorous application of * the devil to pay cf. 22 j. 

14. A devil of a . . . ; a diabolical example or 
specimen of a . . ., one (of the things in question) 
of a diabolical, detestable, or violently irritating 
kind; passing into a mere intensive, =a deuced, 
confounded, very violent. [So F. diablc del] 

1*749 Fielding Tom Jones xn, vii, You don’t know what 


a devil of a fellow he is.] 1767 S. Paterson Another T rav. 
I. 345 Running downhill at the devil of a rate. 1794 Scott 
Let. to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lockhart, Both within 
and without doors, it was a devil of a day. 38x9 Byron 
Juan 11. xi, A devil of a sea rolls in that bay. 1822 Shel- 
ley in T. L. Peacock's Wks. (18751 III. 477 A devil of a nut 
it is to crack. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Avibr. Wks. 1855 I. 
180 What an outlandish toozy-headed wee sunbrunt deevil 
o’ a lassie that. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour 
liv. 313 We had a devil of a run— I don’t know how many 
miles. 1869 Trollope He Knew, etc. liv. (1878) 299 Lead 
him the very devil of a life. 1890 Besant Demoniac v. 53 
There will be a devil of a fight when the time comes. 

15. prcdicativcly ; Something as bad as the devil, 
as bad as can be conceived, the worst that can 
happen or be met with. [F, e'est bicn le diable, le 
diable est que . .] 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 60. 2/2 To quit a Yielding 
Mistress is the Devil, a 1735 Granville (J.>, A war of 
profit mitigates the evil; But to be tax’d, and beaten, is the 
devil. 1798 Southey Ballad of Cross Roads 7 In such a 
sweltering day as this A knapsack is the devil. 1827 Scott 
Jml 1 28 June, To be cross-examined by those who have 
seen the true thing is the devil. 1885 Scribner’s Mag. 
XXX. 734/2 These Southern girls are the very devil. 

16. Like the devil, like devils [F. eomme le diable , 
comine tons les diables\ beside the more literal 
sense, sometimes means : With the violence, des- 
peration, cleverness, or other quality attributed to 
the devil ; extremely, excessively : cf. Diaboli- 
cally. So in similes, e. g. as drunk as the d., 
diabolically drunk. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V. in. vii. 162 They will eate like Wolues, 
and fight like Deuils. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vni. 345 The 
distressed Protestants . . over whom they domineered like 
Divells. 37QX ‘G. Gambado’ Ann. H or sent. ix. (3809)306 My 
horse . . pulls like the devil, 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII1. 
39 A man is said to be . . when he is very impudent, as 
drunk as the devil. ’ 3847 Emerson Repr. Men N Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 378 He disputed like a devil on these two 
points. 

II. In imprecations, exclamations, proverbs, 
and phrases. 

17. In imprecations, wishes of evil, and the like, 
as The devil take him , etc. (Cf. similar uses with 
deuce, mischief \ pest, plague, pox, etc.) 

C3300 Havelok 3188 Godrich hem hatede, \>e deuel him 
hawe ! C1410 Sir C/eges 5x5 The sty ward seyd..the 

dewle hym Born [=burn] on a lowe ! C1460 Tozvneley 

Myst. (Surtees) 375 The dwille he hang you highe to dry ! 
C1500 Robin Hood 4- Potter Ixxvii. in Child Ballads III. 
v. exxi. X13/2 The deyell spede hem, bothe bodey and 
bon. 1513 Douglas Asneis 1. Prol. 260 A twenty devill 
mot fall his werk at anis. 1548 Hall Chron. 14 b, Saiyng, 
the devill take Henry of Lancastre and the together. 1600 
Shaks. A. KZ.111.ii.225 Nay, but thediuell take mocking; 
speake sadde brow, and true maid, a 1652 Brome Qucenc's 
Exch. 11. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 485 Now the Dee’l brast crag 
of him. 3738 Swift Polite Conv. 329 Here take it, and the 
D — 1 do you good with it. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vn. 
xii, The devil take my father forsending me thither. 3833 
Tennyson The Goose , ‘The Devil take the goose. And God 
forget the stranger !’ 

18. To go to the devil : to go to ruin or perdition. 
In the imperative, expressing angry impatience, and 
desire to be rid of the person addressed. So to wish 
any one at the devil , etc. [F. a Her, ettvoyer , donner, 
tire an diable .] 

[c 1394 J. Malverne Contn. Higdcn (Rolls) IX. 33 Excan- 
duit rex [Rich. II] et.. dixit ei (comiti Arundel], ‘Quod si 
tu mihi imponas . . vadas ad diabolum ’.] c 1460 Towiteley 
A/ys/.(Surt.) 10 Go to thedeville, and say 1 bad. c 3489 Caxton 
Sonnes o/Aymon iii. 102 Lete theym go to a hundred thou- 
sand devils 1 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 178 All his Super- 
stition and Hypocrisie, either is or should be gone to the 
devill. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 367 They curssed them 
betwene their teeth, satyng : Get ye into England, or to the 
devill. 3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 302 Ere they could 
strangle him, he sent three of them to the Devill. Z822 
Hazlitt Table-t ., Disagreeable People (1852) 321 Whether 
they are demons or angels in themselves, you wish them . . 
at the devil. 1823 Byron Juan x. lxvi. When a man’s 
country’s going to the devil. 1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn 
xxxii, Tom., having told her ..to go to the devil. 3881 
W. H. Mallock Rom. 29th Cent. 1. 239, 1 wish .. the little 
animal was at the devil. 

+ 19. A devil way (adv.) : originally an impatient 
strengthening of Away (a being the prep., varying 
with on, in, and devele the genitive pi., 0£. deofla ) ; 
further intensified as a twenty devil way, on alter 
or alther (corrupted to all the) devil way, on aller 
twenty devil way . Obs. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 203/124 pov worst lif and soule 
a deuele wei al clene i-nome. c 3320 Seuyti Sag. (W.) 2298 
And bad hire go, that ilche dai. On alder twenti deuel wai ! 
c 3385 Chaucer Z. G. W. 2177 Ariadne , A twenty develewey 
the wynd hym dryue. c 1386 — Reeve's T. 337 And forth 
he goth a [3 MSS. on, Harl. inj twenty deuel way. 02460 
Towneley Myst. (Surt.) 130 Go hens, harlottcs, in twenty 
dewille way, Fast and belyfel Ibid. 376. 

f b. In later times it appears to have been taken 
more vaguely, as an expression of impatience, and 
sometimes = * in the devil’s name.’ Obs. 

c 3386 Chaucer Millers Prol. 26 Tel on, a deueleway [v.r. 
a delewey]. — Sompn. T. 534 Lat hym go honge hymself 
a [Harl. on] deuel way. -— Milled s T. 527. — Can . Yeorn. 
Prol. 4- T. 229. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 776 Go and glad thi 
gest, In alther [printed all thejdevyl way ! c 3460 Tozvneley 
Myst. (Surt.) 10 Sit downe in the dewille way, With thi vayn 
carpyng. Ibid. 18 Com downe in twenty deville way. 
la 1500 Chester PI., Deluge 219 Come in, wife, in 20 devills 
waye, or els stand there without, a 1529 Skelton Wks. I. 


336 That all theworide may say, Come downe, in the dcvyll 
way. 1530 Palsgr. 838 In the twenty devyll way, au non: 
du grant diable . 

20. As an expression of impatience, irritation, 
strong surprise, dismay, or vexation, a. After an 
interrogative word, as who, what , how,wherc,whcn. 

[App. taken directly from Fr. ; cf. r2th c. OF. comment 
diablesl dist Ii rois au visjfier; diablcs being in the nomi- 
native (= vocative case); mod.F. qucdiablefaire l\ in ME. 
also what devil, about 3600 often what a devil. Also in 
Ger., Du., Da. and other langs.] 

c 3385 Chaucer Z. G. IV. 2694 Hy/crmes/re, What dcvcl 
have I with the knyfe to doo ? c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 237 
What the deuyll and his dame schall y nowdoo? C3460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 114 What the deville is this? he 
has a long snowte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xlviii, What 
deuylle doo ye in this Countrey? c 3489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon xix. 408 How the devyll dare ye thus speke? 1539 
More Dyaloguc ni. v. Wks. 214 Why, quod he, what deuiU 
rigour could thei more haue shewed? 3562 J. Heywooo 
Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 383 When the diuell will ye come in ? 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 355 Who the devill hath sente for 
them? 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 274 
What a diuell" tellest thou to me of Justice? 3596 Shaks. 
j Hen. IV, 1. ii. 6 What a diuell hast thou to do with the 
time of the day? 3670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11.40 How 
a Devil will the Pope observe the Decrees of a Councel? 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. viii.* (2851 ) 184 
What the Devil is it to you? 3749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xv. v, Why, who the devil are you? 3803 tr. Lebrun's 
Motis. Botte I. 355 What the devil business had she in the 
store-room? 38x9 Byron Juan 1. c, And wonders why the 
devil he got heirs, a 1845 Hood Lullaby \\, What the devil 
makes him cry? 

b. Used interjectionallv, or prefixed to a predi- 
cation. 

c 3460 Towneley Myst. (Surt.) 67 Dwylle ! what may this 
be? Out, harow, fulle wo is me!.. A, fy, and dewyls ! 
whens cam he That thus shuld reyfe me my pawste. 3589 
Pappe w. Hatchet B iij, She is dead : the diuell shee 
is. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 130 Will you be bound 
for nothing, be mad good Master, cry the diuell. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 107 T 13 The Devil 1 He cried out, 
Who can bear it ? 3832 Blackzu. Mag. Jan. 63/3 ‘ The Pacha 
has put twelve ambassadors to death already.’ ‘The devil 
he has! and I’m sent here to make up the baker's dozen !’ 
1854 Emerson Lett. Soc. Aims, Comic Wks. (Bohn) III. 
209 ‘That is W,' said the teacher. * The Devil ! ’ exclaimed 
the boy, * is that W ? ' 

21. Expressing strong negation : prefixed to a 
substantive, as the devil a hit, the devil a penny. 

1508 Kexnf.die Ely ting w. Dunbar 442 Thedeuill a gude 
thou hais ! 3542 Udall Erasvt. Apoph. (3877) 132 The 

Deuill of the one chare of good werke they doen. 3579 
Fulke Confut. Sanders 697 ‘ Godly images leade vs to spin- 
tuall deuotion.’ The Diuel they doe. But if they did, 
yet not more then the ceremonies of the olde law. c 3590 
Marlowe Faust. Wks.(RtIdg.) 90/1 The devil a penny they 
have left me. but a bare pension. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 
11. iii. 359 Tne diu’ll a Puritane that hee is, or any thing 
constantly, a x66r Fuller Worthies (i8ix> I. 386 We have 
an English expression, * The Devil he doth it, the Devil he 
hath it ' ; where the addition of Devil amounteth only to 
a strong denial, equivalent to, ‘ He doth it not, he hath it 
not.’ 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 221 The Devil-a- 
Bit he’ll see the better. 3710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 78. 3/1 
The D — 1 was Sick, the D — 1 a Monk would be, The D— I 
was Well, the D — 1 a Monk was he. 3828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxvii, The deil a man dares stir you within his 
bounds. 1832 Examiner 349/1 Devil another word would 
she speak. 


22. In proverbs and proverbial phrases. 

a. The devil and all : Everything right or wrong 
(especially the wrong) ; the whole confounded lot ; 
all or everything bad : cf. also g. below. (But 
sometimes a strengthened form of sense 15 .) 

3543 Bale Yet a Course, Baptyzed bells, bedes, organs.. 

. the devyll and all of __ soche idolatrouse beggery. 1502 
Nashe P. Penilesse A/ij, Masse thaLs true: they say the 
Lawyers haue thedeuill and al. 3606 Warner Alb. Eng. 
xvi. ciii. Be Lawyers, get the Diuell and all. 3689 Hicker- 
ingill Ceremony-Monger Wks. 17x6 II. 507 He may get 
the Devil and all of Money, and a Purse as large as his 
Conscience. 3703 Mrs. Cfntlivre Love's Conlriv.x , If 
she cou’d steal a husband, she’d have stole the Devil and 
all of Gallants. 3811 Earl Gower 18 Dec. inC. K. Sharpe's 
Corr. (1888) I. 508, 1 begin to fear that the" rheumatism has 
taken possession of your right arm . . which would be the 
devil and all, as the vulgar would say. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xx, I needn’t take this devil-and-all trouble to 
explain matters to you. 

b. Between the d. and the deep (formerly also 

Dead) sea. _ . 

1637 Monro Exped. 11. 55 (Jam.), I, with my pame, did 
lie on our poste, as betwixt the devil! and the deep sea- 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo- Lat. 394 Between 
devil and the dead sea. 3721 Kelly Sc. frey. 58 ' 

Between the Deel and the deep sea ; that is between two 
difficulties equally dangerous. 38x6 [see Deil ** r't 
H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 199 ) ou niust rancmbcr 
that he was between the devil and the deep sea. 

c. Black as the d, to paint Hu d- ’ 

he is, and kindred expressions. Gtve / 

due : see Due. _ 

159S Lodge Margaritt Amtr. &* they rair. 

as they be painted •• nor» v™“ " F J r , hc Dcvi || i s not v, 
164a Howell for. Tra. . (Atb.) N(jMc Nat ; on . an( J 

black as he is r 3 ' n,cd '. n ° T Whitlock Zee.V-t/'a 571 

Townes as they arc tainted. 16SJ " b ~inlmg 

They use theirAdvejsao: Fo 

the DeviU blacker ' bc ^ h f hat l( .|SeW!of Charles X could 
wider 7 complexion would prove. 

^■TmZ tVdis Hind: at a date infinite- 
remote, at the Greek calends, or • latter Lrmmas . 



DEVIL. 


DEVIL. 


1662 Rump Songs (1874) 1 . 9 But when this comes to passe, 
say the Devil is blind, c 170a Bagford Ballads { 1876) 74 For 
we will be Married, When the Devil is Blind. *725 Bailev 
Eras m. Colloq. (1877) 216 (D.) They will bring it when the 
devil is blind [id fiet ad C a lend as Grazcm). 1738 Swift 
Polite Convers. i.(D.), Nev. I’ll make you a fine present one 
of these days. Miss. Ay, when the Devil is blind, and his 
eyes are not sore yet. 

e. The devil's hostility to the Cross ; sometimes 
with a play upon ‘ cross ’ as a coin. 

a 1529 Skelton Bozvge of Courtc 365 The deuyll myghte 
daunce therm for any crowche. 1612 Shelton QuixA . 1. vi. 

44 It is a common saying — ‘The Devil lurks behind the 
Cross’. 1627 Drayton Agincourl [ 82 Ill’s the precession 
(and foreruns much losse,) Wherein men say, the Deuill 
beares the Crosse. 1636 Massinger Bash/. Lover m. i, 
The devil sleeps in my pocket : I have no cross To drive him 
from it. 1726 Adv. Capt. R . Boyle 209 Leaving Room in 
all our Pockets for the Devil to Dance a Saraband, for we 
had not one Cross to keep him out. 

f f. The dale of the devil is opposed to the date 
of our Lord ; but in the devil's date is also *= * in 
the devil’s name Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. n. 8r In \>e Date of b e deuel 
Deede was a-selet. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 954 What needed 
that, in the devyls date? aiS*9 — Bp. Parrot 439 Yet 
the date of ower Lord And the date of the Devyll dothe 
shrewd lye accord. — Bongo of Conrte 375 In the devils 
date, What arte thou? 

g. Thed. (and all) to do 1 much ado, a world of 
trouble or turmoil. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v.iii, There was the Devil and all 
to do. 1711 Swift Jml. to Stella 17 Nov., This being 
queen Elisabeth's birthday, we have the d— — and all to do 
among us. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 111. v, Then there 
was the devil and all to do : spoons, plates, and dishes flew 
about the room like mad. 17*6 Swift Phillis 39 See here 
again the devil to do. a X774 Golds.m. tr. Scarron's Comic 
Rom. (1775) I. 42 Here had been the devil and all to do. 

h. The devil’s aversion to holy water. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 301 The olde 
Proverbe how well the Divell loveth holy water. 1738 Swirr 
Polite Convers. 14a, I love Mr. N — , as the Devil loves 
Holy Water. Mod. To hate — — , as the devil hates holy 
water. 

i As the devil looked over Lincoln . 

(Popularly referred to a grotesque sculpture on the exterior 
of Lincoln Cathedral.) 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 75 Than wold ye 
looke ouer me, with stomake swolne, Like as the diuel 
lookt ouer Lincohie. a x66i Fuller Worthies Oxf. & Line. 
Prov. <D.). 1737 Pore Hor. Epist. 11. ii. 245 Yet these are 

wights who fondly call their own Half that the Devil o'er- 
looks from Lincoln town. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 86 
She looked at me, as the Devil look’d over Lincoln, 

j. The devil to pay. 

Supposed to refer to the alleged bargains made by wizards, 
etc., with Satan, and the inevitable payment to be made to 
him in the end. It has also been attributed to the difficulty 
of ‘paying' or caulking the seam called the 'devil', near 
a ship’s keel, whence the expanded form * the devil to pay 
and no pitch hot \ But there is no evidence that this is the 
original sense, and it has never affected the general use of 
the proverb. 

1711 Swift Jml. to Stella 28 Sept. (Farmer), And then 
there will be the devil and all to pay. 1728 Vanbjl & Cib. 
Prov. H usb. v. i. 03 In comes my Lady Townly here . . 
who. .has had the Devil to pay yonder. 1738 Swift Polite 
Convers. 179 , 1 must be with my Wife on Tuesday, or there 
will be the Devil and all to pay. 1820 Byron in Moore 
Life # Lett. (18331 HI. 63 There will be the devil to pay, 
and there is no saying who will or who will not be set down 
in^ his bill. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 72 Had he been 
laid up at present, there would have been the very devil to 
pay. 1892 A. Birkell Res. Jtidic. xii. 272 Then, indeed— 
to use a colloquial expression— there would be the devil to 

pay- 

k. To play the devil (the very d., the d. and all ) : 
to act diabolically, do mischief, make havoc or ruin. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary ix. (1870) 250 The malt worme 
playeth the deuyU so fast in the heade. a 1592 Greene 
Alphonsus 1, Burning towns, and sacking cities fair, Doth 
play the devil wheresome'er he. comes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
///, 1. iii. 338 Seeme a Saint, when most I play the deuill. 
s6$6 Jeancs Mixt. Schol. JDiv. 119 The word was incar- 
nate, and shall we play the incarnate Divels? 1811 in 
Col. Hawker (1893) I. 35, I should have played the 

devil with his pheasants. 1826 Scott Jml. 15 Apr., A bad 
report from that quarler would play the devil. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxxviii, Salt water plays the devil with a uniform. 
1838 Dickens Kick. Nick, xvi, Your firm and determined 
intention . . to play the very devil with everything and 
everybody. 

l. Speak or talk of the d., and he will appear . 

1672 Cataplus, a mock Poem 72 (in Hazlitt Prov.) Talk 

of the Devil, and see his horns, a X721 Prior Hans Carvel 
71 Forthwith the Devil did appear, For name him and he’s 
always near. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. x He's just coming 
towards us. Talk of the Devil ! _ X853 Trench Proverbs 
vi, To talk as little about the devil . . as they can ; lest he 
appear. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag I. xo ‘ Talk of the devil 1 
—Here comes Thiselton ! ’ 

m. The d. among the tailors : a row going on 
(see Farmer Sla?ig Diet. s. v.) ; also a game. 

7834 Ld, Londonderry Let. 27 May jn Court Will. IV fy 
Victoria (i86x) II. iv. 98 Reports are various as to the state of 
the enemy’s camp, but all agree that there is the devil among 
the tailors. 1851 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 17 
A game known as the ‘Devil among the tailors’. . a top was 
set spinning on a long board, and the result depended upon 
the, number of men, or * tailors knocked down by the ‘ devil* 
(top; of each player. 

n. In other expressions (mostly self-explanatory). 

To pull the devil oy the tail(F. tirer te diable par la queue) : 

to be in difficulties or straits. To whip the devil round the 
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slump (U. S.) : * to get round or dodge a difficulty or dilemma 
by means of a fabricated excuse or explanation ’ (Cent . Diet.) 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580' 26 Every man for himselfe, 
and the Devill for us all, catche that catche maie. a *555 
Ridley Wks. 10 It is also a true common proverb, that n is 
even sin to lie upon the devil. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. fy 
Epigr. (18 67) 6o, I will not beare the diuels sacke, by saint 
Audry. 1581 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 79 The 
Proverbe, That the divell is full of knowledge, because he is 
olde. 1593 Pass. Morrice 74 Like will to like, quoth the Devell 
to the Collier. 1599 Minsheu Dial. S/. if Eng. (1623)35/2 
Let us not give the divell his dinner. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Re- 
tirer, To giue a thing and take a thing ; to weare the diuells 
gold-ring. 16x5 Swetnam Arraignm. Worn. (1880) p. xvi, 
They will finde that they haue but the Deuill by the fopte. 
1687 Congreve Old Bach. 1. iv, Ay there you’ve nicked it — 
there’s the devil upon devil. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 49 What is got over the devil’s back is spent 
under his belly, a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 1O4 (D.) 
We became as great friends ns the Devil and the Earl of 
Kent. — Ibid. III. 245 (D.) The devil and nine-pence 
go with her. that’s money and company, according to the. . 
adage. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. 182 Well, since he’s gone, 
the Devil go with him and Sixpence ; and there’s Money and 
Company too. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxxiii. (173?) *38 
There will be the Devil upon Dun. This is a worse Business 
than that t’other Day. c X708 W. King Art of Love m. 82 
She’d run, As would the Devil upon Dun. I'joqBrit. Apollo 
II. No. 56. 3/2 At Play ’tis often said, When Luck returns — 
The Devil's dead. 1720 De Foe Capt. Single to?; i, (1840) 
8 He that is shipped with the devil must sail with the devil. 
1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 13 It rain’d, and the Sun shonc at 
the same time .. Why, then the Devil was beating his Wife 
behind the Door, with a Shoulder of Mutton. Ibid. 159, 
I beg your Pardon : but they say, the Devil made Askers. 
Ibid. 200 As great as Cup and Can .. Ay, Miss; as great 
as the Devil and the Earl of Kent. 1822 Byron Werner 
v. i. 427 Father, do not raise The dev’il you cannot lay be- 
tween us. a 1832 Bentham IVlcs. (1838-43) X. 25 So fond of 
spending his money on antiquities, that he was always 
pulling the devil by the tail. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
‘St. Dunstan The Devil, they say, ’Tis easier at all times 
to raise than to lay. 1846 Whatkly Rhetoric (ed. 7) Addi- 
tions 14 Various evasions and equivocations, such as are 
vulgarly called * cheating the Devil \ 1855 Tennyson 

Maud 1. i. xix, I will bury myself in myself, and the Devil 
may pipe to his own. 18^7 N. V. Everting Post (Bartlett), 
There, you are now whipping the devil around the stump ! 
1892 Hon. E. Blake in Daily News 5 Aug. 3/4 Time enough 
to bid the Devil good morning when you meet him. 

o. Other phrases see under leading words, as 
to hold a Candle to the d., the d. and his Dam, the 
d. in the Horologe, etc. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

23. General combinations, a. c devil ’ in apposi- 
tion . , as devil-god, - jailor , - monk , - porter , etc. Hence 
as vb. to devil-porter it, to be devil-porter. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. n. iii. 19 lie Deuill-Porter it no further. 
16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God iv. xvi, Such a rable of 
divill-gods. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, it. i. ax That Diuell 
Monke, Hopkins. 1625-6 Shirley Maid's Rev. v. iii. My 
eldest devil-sister 1 1629 — Wedding in. i, Thy devil jailor 
May trust thee without a waiter. 1892 B. F. C. Costelloe 
Church Catholic 13 A Devil-giant coercing hapless lives. 

b. attrib. and objective genitive , as devil-hive , 
-master, -work ; devil-conjurer , -drawer, - driver , 
-extractor. 

X S35 Coverdale Dan. ii. 27 The sorcerer, the charmer 
nor the deuell coniurer. 1682 Hickeringill Black Kon- 
Conf. Wks. 1716 II. 42 The Pope would be a Devil-driver 
too. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Devil-drawer. \ a sorry 
Painter. 1727 Dc Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 51 Any 
sorcery or devil-work. 1749 Bp. Lavjngton Entities. Met It. 
*r Papists (1820) 319 These men, who are called enchanters, 
devil-drivers, ana prophesiers. 1823 Bentham Not Paitl 
321 Fear of the more skilful devil-master. 1849 Southey 
Comm.-pi. Bk. Ser. n. 400 They struggled till fire issued 
from eyes, nostrils, and mouth of the poor devil-hive. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 6/2 A refusal to pay the fee charged 
by a ‘devil extractor ’ for the cure of a mental disease. 

c. instmmental and parasynthelic y ns devil-born, 
-haired, - inspired , - ridden , etc. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 17 The Asse .. is .. 
phrased with many epithets .. as slow .. idle, devil-haired. 
1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 108 Men become priest- 
ridden or devil-ridden. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xevi, You 
tell me, doubt is devil-born. x86o Ld. Lytton Lucile 11. 
v. Scorn and hate .. are devibborn things. xB88 Catholic 
, Press 16 June 125/x A devil-inspired cult. 

d. objective, as devil-driving , etc. 

zjoj J. Stevens Queue do's Com. Wks. L709) 327 There is 
a Devil ferking Priest. 

24. Special combinations. Devil-bolt, a sham 
bolt (see 12 ) ; ‘a bolt with false clenches, often in- 
i' troduced into contract-built ships ’ (Smyth Sailors 
j IVoi'd-bkl)’ devil-carriage, -cart, a carriage for 

moving heavy ordnance ; + devil-cleper (obs.), 
one who invokes the devil, an enchanter ; devil- 
dancer, an Indian votary, akin to the Dancing 
Dervishes ; so devil-dancing ; devil-dare a. = 
Daue-devil ; devil-dealer, one who has dealings 
with the devil, a sorcerer; devil-in-a-bush, a 
garden flower, Nigella damascena, so called i from 
its homed capsules peering from a bush of finely- 
divided involucre ’ (Prior) ; devil-monger = devil- 
dealer:, devil-on-both-sides, a local name of the 
corn crowfoot (Ranunculus arvensis), in allusion 
to. its prickly homed capsules; devil on two 
sticks, a wooden toy in the form of an hour-glass 
or double cone, which is made to spin in the air 
by means of a string attached to two sticks held 


in the hands; devil-shrieker, -striker, local 
name of the Swift ; see Devil 7 b ; devil-tree, 
an apocynaceous tree (Alstonia sc/wlans) of India* 
Africa, and Australia, having a powerfully biller 
bark and milky juice ; devil-ward a. and adv., 
towards or in the direction of the devil ; devil* 
wise adv., after the manner of a devil; devil, 
wood, Osmanlhus americanus, N.O. Qleaccx, 
a small N. American tree with wood of extraordi- 
nary* toughness and heaviness; devil-worship, 
the worship or cult of the devil, or of a demon 
or malignant deity ; so devil- worshipper, -wor- 
shipping ; devil-wort, a plant. Also Devil- 
bird, -dodger, -fish, etc. 

1894 Daily News 30 Nov. 7/5 The 1 *devil-bolt ’ sw indie 
must have been the death of many a brave crew. 1818 
J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 50 “Devil Carriages, large, 
limber, small. Ibid. 426 Devil carriage, 7 ft.; Sling cart, 
5 ft. 6 in. 1797 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. VII. p. cxxxix, 
I want .. two or three artillerymen to fix the fusees, and 
a Mevil-cart. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xlvii. 9 The huge hard- 
nesse of thi Meuel-cleperes. 1887 Pall Mall G. 14 Sept. 
14/1 They were followed by the *devil-dancers, who Here 
terribly affected. 1871 Mates r Travancore (1872) 2:4 Con- 
nected with this is what is called *devil-dancing, in which 
the demoniacal possession is sought. 1857 tr. Dumas' 7km 
Musketeers ii. 14/2 His soldiers formed a ’’devil-dare legion. 
1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. j. (1840) 32 The magicians were 
not all sorcerers and *devil-dealers. 176^ J. Abercrombie 
Ev. Plait his own Gardener Index, *Devil-m-a-bush. 1815 
Elphinstonf. Acc. Caubul( 1842) I. 95 A plant very common 
about Peshawer, which much resembles that .. called Devil 
in the bush. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. vii, Those *de\ii- 
mongers can bake ye a dozen such every moment. x8;8 
Britten & Holland Plaiit-n. 148 *D evil on both sides or 
Devil o’ both sides. Ranunculus arvensis L. Bucks., Durk, 
Warw. 1864 Atkinson Prov. Nantes Birds , *Devii-skriker 
(Yorks.). x866 Treas. Bot. 45 Alstonia scholaris, called 
* Devil-tree or Pali-mara about Bombay. 1837 Carlyle Fr, 
Rev. (1857) 1. 11. 1. iv. 250 And tended either godvvard or 
else Mevilward. 1631 Cornwallyes Ess. 11. xlix. 308 And 
*devill-wise labour for nothing but to make all soules level! 
with theirs. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe { 1840) II. vi. 138 Idolatry 
and *devil- worship. 1727 — Syst. Magic 1. iii. 69 To intro- 
duce Devil-worship in the world. 1879 Cowvay m- 
moitology <$• Devil-lore I. 137 The ^devil-worshippers of 
Travancore to this day declare that the enl pp»'*r ; ap- 
proaches them in the form of a Dog. X726 De Foe W 
Devil n. xi. 353 Wormwood, storax, *deviMvort, mandrake, 
nightshade. 

25. The possessive, devil’s, has somewhat spe« 
cialized uses as expressing things supposed to be- 
long to or be in the power of the devil; hence it 
is used in opposition to God's, as devil's martyr, 
Matins, Paternosters; and sometimes, like 
Devilish, as an intensive qualification of that which 
is evil, violent, or excessive. [Cf. F. unfroiddt 
diable , tin vent de tons les diables.] 

It is also used of natural or prehistoric works attnbult 

to Satanic agency, as Devils bridge , dike, P u f ch \„ l \' 

? 12. . Charier in Cod. Dipl. IV. 231 purgh 6es defies lore. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 475 Foure of the deueles hmes, l 
knljtes hurde this. 1530 Palscr. 214/2 Divelles 
diablerie. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 \ . 592 p 
. . who was the devil’s hackney. 1820 Scott Ivan \o 1 . 

What devil’s matins are you after at this hourT 10 J. 
Jml. 16 Mar., I had the devil’s work finding them.. 
Whyte Melville Gen. Bounce xv. (Farmed, 
yowlin’, and cryin’, and kickin' up the devil s delign* * 

H. Kingsley G. Hamfyn v, We had better be as com ion 
able as we can this devil’s night. 1863 Reads Ha 

I. 278 (Farmer) What business have you in *he wp 
cabin, kicking up the devil’s delight? 1884 E. 

in Gd. Words May 323/1 The newly discovered 

hq b. r Special phrases. Devil’s advocate 
eatus diaboli), one who urges the devils p 
against the canonization of a saint, or in °PP®\ 
tion to the honouring of any one; hence, on . c . w 
advocates the contrary or wrong side, or 1D F 
a cause by his advocacy ; so devil’s advocac , 
devil’s bedpost (see qnots.) ; devil’s bones, - 
appellation of dice ; devil’s cow, a black ec ’ 
devil’s darning-needle (U. S.) - devtFs v 
(see also c) ; devil’s dirt, devil’s dung, 
tida ; devil’s dozen : see Dozen; devil s ^ ng > 
a belemnite ; devil’s fingers, the star- fish; 0 . 
mint, a succession of things hurtful or 
as if the devil 'himself were at work coining 
(Forby) ; devil’s needle, provincial name 0 
dragon-fly; ‘Devil’s Own’, a pet n ® nie . ^ _ l - 0 
88th Foot (the Devils own Connaught boyjh j “ 


of the Inns of Court Rifle Corps 


of Volunteers; 


devil’s sheaf: see quot. ; devil’s ^ a .^ o0, Ai s o 
Tattoo ; devil’s toe-nail, a belemnite. 
Devil’s-bird, claw, etc. , twe 

1760 Impostors Detected II. 128 By.. P r- i - 7 

part of the *Devil’s advocate. 1885 J. BonaR 0 , • , c g n . 


defend the I 


The father made it a point of honour t0 g^’p’nucHANA* 
' " ' * ^dedhi^f 


quirer', the son played devil's advocate. 


Heir of Linne ii, Even the Socialist party rega 1854 

a devil’s advocate, and washed their hands 01 , of 

Maurice Philos. First Six Cent. (ed. 2) v. I. advocacy- 

Proclus to canonisation in spite of our . , n0U r ho[ 
1892 A. Birrell Res Judic. iv. xo8 There is ju . i>Uj of 
. . truth in It, to make it one of the most po * peril* 

devil's advocacy ever penned. 1873 4D 1 

bed-posts , the four of clubs. 1879 N. (f (?• ® 
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I have always heard the four of clubs called the devil’s bed- 
post, and also that it is the worst turn-up one could have. 
1664 Etheredge Comical Revenge n. iii (Farmer), I do not 
understand dice . . hang the "devil's bones. 1823 Scott 
Nigel xxiii, A gamester, one who deals with the devil's 
bones. i 683 R. Holme Armoury H. 213/1 Blind Beetles . . 
are generally known to us by the name of . . "Devils cows. 
1854 Putnam's Monthly June (Bartlett', Now and then .. 
a "devU’s-darning-needfe would pertinaciously hover about 
our heads. *578 Lyte Dodoens 11. exit. 304 Called . . in 
Englishe also Assn fetida ; in high Douche Teufels dreck, 
that is to say "Deuillts durt. 160^ Dekker Honest Wh. 
Wks. 1873 II. 40 The *Divels dung m thy teeth 1 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 237 Asafoetida is sometimes called by 
the name of devil’s dung. 1857 Thoreau Maine 11 '. (1894) 
316 On Moosehead I had seen a large "devil’s-needle half 
a mile from the shore. 1871 Staveley ^t/V. Insects 128 The 
swift approach of one of these glittering ‘ devil’s needles 
1864 Mark Lemon Jest Bk. 2x1 ^Farmer) At a review of the 
volunteers . . the ’devil's own walked straight through. 
1893 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/3 ‘What l what 1 ’ exclaimed 
his Majesty (George III. in 1803], lawyers l all law- 
yers ! Call them tne Devil’s Own — call them the Devil’s 
Own’ .. the fighting gentlemen of the long robe have been 
the 1 Devil’s Own ’ ever since. 1496 Dives < 5 * Pattp. (W. de 
W.) v. Introd. 25/1 Make ye the poore men your frendes of 
the "deuyllessheyf cyther richesses of wyckednesse. 1847 
Ansted Anc. World ix. 190 The Bekmnite has .. various 
local names (such as thunderbolt, ’devil's toe-nail). 

c. esp. in popular names of plants; devil’s 
apple, the thorn apple ( Datura Stramonium) ; 
devil’s apron, a popular name in the United States 
of species of Laminaria and other olive-brown 
sea-weeds with a large dilated lamina; devil’s 
brushes, a general name for ferns in the ‘ Black 
Country ' (Britt. & Holl.) ; devil’s candlestick, 
the fungus I D hallus impudicus ; the ground-ivy 
(Midland Counties); devil’s club, a prickly aralia- 
ceous plant, Fatua liorrida , found in the north- 
western U.S. ; devil’s coach-wheel, d. curry- 
comb, corn crowfoot (Hants) ; devil’s cotton, 
an East Indian tree, Abroma, the fibres of which are 
made into cordage ; devil’s darning-needle, 
Scandix Pecten Veneris; devil’s oar ( U.S.), a 
species of wake-robin {Arum) ; devil’s fig, the 
prickly pear : devil’s garter, the bindweed, Con- 
volvulus sepium; devil’s horn, Phallus impudi- 
cus ; devil’s leaf, a very virulent species of stinging 
nettle, Urticau'rentissima , found in Timor; devil’s 
oatmeal, d. parsley, wild chervil, Anthriscus syl- 
vestris ; devil’s posy, ramsons. Allium ursimtm ; 
devil’s snuff-box, the puff-ball ; devil’s stink- 
pot, Phallus impudicus. Also Devil’s-bit, claws, 
MILK. 

1846 Sowerby Brit. Bot. VI. 104 "Devil's Apple. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t. vii. (1883) 142 Washed up 
on one of the beaches in company with "devil’s- aprons, 
bladder-weeds, dead horse-shoes. 1891^ Proc. R. Geog. 
Soc. Feb. 78 That unpleasant plant, growing to the height 
of a man’s chest, known as the "devil’s club, and covered 
with fine loose barbed prickles. x8sx S. Judd Margaret (ed. 
2) II. v. 66 There are berries irt the woods, the scarlet "devil’s 
ear and blue dracira. 1795 Southey Lett./r. Spain (1808) II. 
38, 1 saw the prickly pear, or as it is called here the "devil’s 
fig. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 94 A nettle czUtd daoun 
setan, or "devil’s leaf, in Timor ; the effects of which are 
said . . to last for a year, and even to cause death. 1883 
R. Turner in Git. Words Sept. 589/2 The puff-balls are 
known in Scotland as ‘ dell's sneeshin’ mills’ ("devil’s snuff- 
boxes). 1884 Cheshire Gloss., DcvUs snuff-box, puff-ball. 
Devil (de*v’l, dewil), v. [f. Devil jA] 

+ 1 . To de^il it : to play the devil, to act like the 
devil. Obs . 

, 593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 158. In the euillest of euill 
functions, which is, in diuelling it simply. 

+ b. traits. To play the devil with, to ruin. Obs. 
165* Be.vlowes Theoph. it. xv, The Serpent clevil’d Eve. 
C. allusive noncc-iud. 

1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife iv. iv. 89 Lady B. The devil’s 
hands ! Let me go ! Sir J. I’ll devil you, you jade you ! 

2 . traus. To grill with hot condiments. 

xBoo [see Devilled 2]. 18x7 T. L. Peacock Melin - 

court xxiii,^ If the carp be not caught, let me be devilled 
like a biscuit after the second bottle. 1831 Trelawny Adv. 
Younger Son I. 291 Come Louis, devil us a biscuit, a 1845 
Hood Tale of Temper vi, He. .felt in bis very' gizzard be was 
devill’d ! 1870 Ramsay Remin. iv. (ed. xB; 83 One of the 
legs should be deviled. 

3 . tntr . To act as ‘devil’ to a lawyer or literary 
man; to do professional work for another without 
fee, or without recognition. 

1864 Athenaeum No. 1921. 332/2 He devils for the counsel 
on both sidcs. x8So Social Notes 20 Nov. 243/2 This unjust 
system Js termed 'devilling’, and those who appear in cases 
for which others are retained, at the sole request of the 
latter, are called 'devils’, whilst the original holders of 
transferred briefs may be sty-led _‘devilees.\. As long as 
briefless barristers^ consent to ‘devil’, so long will the abuse 
flourish, to the disadvantage of the public and the Bar. 
1889 Sat. Rez\ 9 Feb. 159/2 He must have chambers and 
a clerk, or a share of both. He must be ready and willing 
to * devil 

b. traits. To do (work) as a ‘devil*. 

1887 Corah. Mag. Jan. 62 Allowing me to devil his work 
for him for ten years. 

c. To entrust to a ‘devil ’ or private deputy. 

1891 Leach Southwell Minster (Camden) 22 note , Of 

course he * devilled * his duties, and equally of course the 
'devil ’ neglected them. 


4 . traits. To tear to pieces (rags, old cloth, etc.) 
with a machine called a devil. See Devilling 2. 

+ Devila’de. Obs. noncc-wd. after masquerade. 

1775 Garrick Bon Ton 4 Coteries, Masquerades, and all 
the Devilades in this town. 

De*vil-bird. A name popularly given to 
various birds, from their appearance, /light, cry, 
etc. ; especially a. A local English name of the 
Swift ; = Devil 7 b. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 95 It is called 
. . Devil bird (W est Riding). 

b. The Brown Owl of Ceylon ( Symium Indrani). 

1849 Pridham Ceylon yyj (Y.) Devil’s Bird.. The wild and 
wailing cry of this bird is considered a sure presage of death 
and misfortune, unless [etc.]. x86o inTennent Ceylon 1 . 167 
•Note, The brown owl, which, from its hideous yell, has ac- 
quired the name of the. 1 Devil- Bird ’. 1876 Ceylon II. 145 
The ' oolanna’, or devil bird of the Sinhalese, whose horrid 
shriek at night terrifies the natives, .some think it is not an 
owl, but a black night-raven. 

e. A name of the East Indian drongo-shrikes, 
family Dicrurtdx. 

Be’vil-dodger. humorous. [See Dodge vl\ 
One who tries 10 dodge the devil (see quot. 1893); 
also, a nickname for ranting preachers, or preachers 
generally. So De’vil-dodging' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

X791 Lackington Mem. vi (D.), These devil-dodgers hap- 
pened to be so very powerful (that is, noisy). x86x Under 
the Spell III. 111 So y'ou have taken to ‘devil-dodging’, 
sermonizing, or whatever you call it.. 1886 G. Allen Mai’ 
vtie's Sake i, He has a rabid objection to the clergy — the 
black brigade and the devil-dodgers, he calls them. Ibid. 
v, A pack of trumpery superstitious devil-dodging nonsense. 
1893 M. West Bom Player 202 Unbiassed people who went 
to church in the morning and to chapel in the evening — 
devil-dodgers 0% they were coarsely called, who were deter- 
mined to be right one way’ or another. 

Devildom (deVldsm). [f. Devil + -dom.] 

1 . The dominion, rule, or sway of the (or a) devil ; 
exercise of diabolic power. 

1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Lett. Bp. Burnet. 1. 5 The 
true Art of spelling all the Oppressions and Devildoms in 
the World out of the pregnant word King. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 11. Poems 1890 VI. 73 A commina- 
tion, or, at best, An exorcism against the devildom Which 
plainly held me. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 207 It 
was witchcraft,— witchcraft and devildom. 

2 . The domain of the devil ; the realm or estate 
of devils ; the condition of devils. 

' 1825 Coleridge in Pall Mall G. 27 May (1887) 5/2 De* 

E ressed by day and wandering all night thro’ the Sweden- 
orgian Devildom. X828 Fr. A. Kemble Let. in Record of 
Girlhood (1878) I. viii. 226, I have been revelling in that 
divine devildom, * Faust 1847 O* Brownson Two Brothers 
Wks. VI. 268 All motleydom and all devildom had broken 
loose. 1892 T. Wright Blue Firedrake 197 Never surely 
were more repulsive hags in all devildom. 

Devilee-. nonce-wd. See Devil v. 3 quot. 1880. 
Deviless (de-v'l,es). £f. Devil + -ess : cf. P. 
diablesse.] A she-devil. 

ax 693 Urquhart Rabelais iv. xxvii. 226 There was not 
Angel, Man, Devil, nor Deviless, upon the place, who would- 
not [etc.]. tj6i Sterne 7 V. Shandy (1802) III. xx. 318 
Though we should abominate each other ten times worse 
than so many devils or devilesses. x88x Athenaeum 9 July 
45/3 But a commonplace woman, with little of either the 
saint or the ‘ deviless * in her composition. 

Devilet (deVl^et). [f. Devil + -et.] 

1 . A little devil, in various senses. 

1704 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 135 To meet the Printer's 
dev r let face to face. 1841 De Quincey Hoincr Wks. 1862 
V. 207 To the derision of all critics, compositors, pressmen, 
devils, and devillets. a 1845 Barham Iugol. Leg., Truants , 
And pray’ now what were these devilets call’d ? These three 
little fiends so gay J ^1876 Sir R. Burton in Lady Burton 
Life (1893) I. 2 x We boys became perfect devilets. 

2. The Swift; — Deviling 2. 

1828 Wilson in Blachiv. Mag. XXIV. 277 The long- 
winged legless black devilet, that, if it falls to the ground, 
cannot rise again. 182.8 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 
238 The merry Dominican . . continued to eat devilets on 
fast day*s ; 

De*vil-fisll. A name” popularly given to 
various large and formidable fishes or other marine 
animals ; especially a. In Great Britain, a large 
pediculate fish {Lophius piscatorius) also called 
Angler (q.v.), frog-fish, sea-devil, toad-fish. b. 
In U.S., a gigantic species of eagle-ray, Ceratoptcra 
vamfyrus, having expanded sides gradually passing 
into flappers or pectoral fins, the expanse of which 
is sometimes 20 feet. Less commonly, c. The 
Californiangreywhale. d. The piranhaof Uruguay, 
e. The octopus, cuttle-fish, or other cephalopoa. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 94 That species, called by 
Dr. Goldsmith the Devil Fish. 1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist . 
Sperm Whale 351 Enormous sting-rays, or ‘devil fish*., 
from five to six feet across, i860 Merc. Marine Mag.V II. 
213 They [‘ California Grey ’ Whale] have a variety of names 
among whalemen, as . . ‘ Hard-head *, ‘ Devil-fish x86x 
Hulme tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. iv. i. 214 The Piranha or 
Devil-fish discovered by M.deCastelnau in.Uruguay. . When 
any’ object is thrown into the water inhabited by’ the Piran- 
has, these fish immediately attack it. 1853 Russell Diary 
North h South I. 20S, I heard much of the mighty devil- 
fish . . The fish . . possesses formidable antennae-like horns, 
and a pair of huge fins, or flappers, one of which rises 
above the water as the creature moves below the surface. 
1867 Chronicle 5 Oct. 660 The Devil Fish.. This giant of 
the Cephaloptera is simpfy’ a monstrous Ray ; and though 
Sea-Devil and Vampire are assigned to it as trivial names. 


it.. is in no way formidable save from its enormous strength 
and.bulk. 1883 G. L. Faber Fisheries Adriatic \ S5 My Ho - 
balls aquila L... Devil fish, Sea-Devil, Toad-fish. 1885 
C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 162 [The squid] was 
found, .to fully justify* its popular name of devil-fish. 1889 
Catholic News 15 June 5/5 The octopus, popularly known 
as 'the devil fish’. 

De-vilhead. [sec -head J = Devilhood. 

a*35o Life 0/ Jesus (e d. HorstmJ 499 (M 5 tz.) No deuel- 
hede I ne haobe in me. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 
iv. 300 A swallowing dread, A curse made manifest in 
devil-head. 

Devilhood (de-v’lhud). [f. Devil + -hood.] 
The condition and estate of a devil. 

1618 Wither Motto, Nec Habco Wks. (1633) 521 Except 
the Devil!, and that cursed brood Whicli have dependance 
on his Devilhood. 1880 Swinburne Study Shaks. iii. 173 
Her imperious and dauntless devilhood. 1894 J. Brand in 
Chicago Advance 24 May, A downward development toward 
devilhood. 

+ De*vilified, ppl. a. Obs. [see -F\\] Made 
into or of the nature of a devil. 

1645 Pagitt Ileresiogr. Ep. Ded , Unpure Fa mi lists, who 
blasphemously’ pretend to be godified like God, whereas 
indeed they are devillified like their Father the Devil. 1647 
J. Hevdon Discov . Fairfax 2 Devils and devilified men 
would be glad to have any* thing against him. 

So De’vilifier, 

1797 Regal Rambler 37 The emendator, corrector, and 
Devilifier. .of my* bank. 

Deviling (de-v’Mq). [f. Devil sb. + -ling or 
-ING ; the suffixes being here confounded.] 

1. A young devil ; an imp or mischievous little 
creature. 

[1575 G. Harvey Lcttcr-bk.(Camdcri) 98 Close to the britche 
like a Divelinge.j a x6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Kut. of Malta V. ii, 
And engender young devillings. 1672 R. Wild Declar. Lib. 
Consc.a His Divelings, the Officers and Clarks of that won- 
drous Kitchin. 1806 Southey in Ann. Rev. IV. 540 He 
received the little deviling in a basket. 1849 Sir J. Stephen 
Feel. Biog. (1850) I. 310 The deviling . . was about twelve 
years old and looked exactly* like any* other boy*. 

2. A local name of the Swift ; also of the Pied 
Wagtail. (See qnots.) 

a 1825 Forby East Aug. Voc.,. Dcvilin, the species of 
swallow, commonly called the swift. 1826 Sporting Mag. 
XVIII. 312 The bird called a Swift .. more commonly a 
Devilin. 2837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds III. 6x4 
Black Marten, Swift, Develing. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit. Birds 45 Pied Wagtail . . Devil’s bird or 
deviling (Ireland). From the constant uncanny motion 
of its tail. Ibid. 95 Sivifi. . It is called Deviling (E. Angb, 
Lane., Westm.). 

3. The third or lowest vat used in the manufac- 
ture of indigo ; called in French diablolin. 

1731-7 Miller Gard. Did. (ed, 3) s.v. A nil. The second 
is call’d the Battery . . And the third, which is much less 
than the second, is call’d the Deviling. As for the Name.. 

I do not see how it agrees with it ; unless it be because 
this Vat is deeper colour’d than the others. 

Devilish (de’v’l r ij), a. [f. Devil + -ish.] 

1. Of persons : Having the nature or character of 
the devil ; like a devil in character or actions. 

1494 Fabyan Chrott. tv. lxv. 44 By styryngeof disclaunderous 
and deuyly’sshe persones. a 1555 Latimer Serin. (1845) 301 
What marvel is it, if they call you devilish persons and 
heretics? 1587 Turberv. Trag. 7 \ (1837)151 The divilish 
Queenes devise. X604 Shaks. Oth. 11. t. 249 A diuelish 
knaue ! 1634 Sir T. Herbcp.t Trav . 8 A Monster not 
a little esteemed of amongst these Devilfish Savages. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. 113 Who. .censed those 
two divelish Monsters. 1868 Browning Ring $ Bk. 1. 247 
We pronounce Count Guido devilish and damnable. 

2. Of things, actions, or qualities : Characteristic 
of the devil ; worthy of or befitting the devil ; 
diabolical ; execrable. 

c 1496 Serm. Episc. Puer. (W. de W.) B iij, Euyll fasshened 
garmentes, & deuydlysshe shoon & slyppers of frensmen. 
1526 Pitgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) 93 Whiche is moost deuyl- 
lysshe synne. 2553 Eden Treat. Ne7ve Ind. (Arb.) 18 They 
make certayne deuylishe gestures lyke vnto madde men. 
1631 Gouce Gods Arrtr.vs iii. § 94. 360 The matchlesse, 
mercilesse, devilish, and damnable gun-powder-treason. 1663 
F. Hawkins Youth's Bchav. 87 T’is of humane frailty to 
erre, but ’tis devilfish to persevere in it. 1700 Borns 'Taut 
O'Shantcr 127 By some devilish cantrip slight. _*8z7_ Pol- 
lok Course T. rx. 266 Indistinct and devilish whisperings, 
b. Expressing the speaker’s strong detestation. 
1694 R. L Estrange Fables cccxxxii. (ed. 6) 345The Devel- 
ish People would keep such a Snearing and Pointing at me. 
x 800 Mrs. Hervf.y Mourtray Fain. II. 101 Hold your 
devilish tongue. 

3. Of or belonging to the devil. 

1526-34 Tisdale t Tint. iv. 1 Geue hede vnto . spretea ; oi 
erroure and dyuelysshe doctrine. 1548 Hall Caron. 135 . 

Therto by devilishe instigadon incensed and procured. 

Bullevn Bk. Sicke Men 75 b, Ingratitude [is] spronc : 01 ia 
deuefishe petigree. 1864 Burton Scot Abe . . • 7 

skilled in devilish arts of magic- «i«hhi*1v 

4. loosely. Violent, virulent, temblc ; c.vtrcmel) 

bad ; enormous, excessive. 1 , 

1612 Woodall Sttrg. g u 

deadly’, coarse medicine. x 6 S 3 R- ones/ 1^738 

[Lice] are devilish Bfer* «pe~«y Hit 

Swift Polite Convers. 187 Mr. got ™ ^ ^ 

ln ?n d o-Tbe S Si. Acts, Lurried, with such devilish 

,mn,st. (l837)H-9sTLe - £ A ■ „ AV it, 

ISS&SgaS KreS ten .housed t-„<L 
%Yfcis.,^rricfCr. tUs. t 7 .C III. .to Such 
2 2 ; excessively, exceed- 
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ingly, enormously : originally of things bad, but 
in later use a mere coarse intensive. 

,i6xz Rowlands Knaue of Harts 14 Because we finde.. 
jtfony makes fooles most diuellisft^proud in mind. 1031 
Massinger Bcleevc as you list iv. iti, The cur is divehshe 
hungrie. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xx. 353 Taking 
devilish long strides. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks U\\ ks. 
1799 II. 251 They are devilish rich, devilish poor, devilish 
ugly, devilish handsome. 1807 Byron Let. toMissPigot 
11 Aug., I should he devilish glad to see him. 1843 
J. Hinton viii, Devilish pretty girl, that she is. 1886 
Stevenson Dr. Jekyll ii, I have seen devilish little of the 
man. 

+ De*vilislied, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ED ; or (?) with the suffix -ish == -/V/, -ise f as in 
anentish, Anientise: cf. also publish.'] Demonized, 
possessed with a demon or ‘ devil *. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Anew . to Darel 13 Dxmonizo- 
vienos. .one Diuellished, or one afflicted, tormented, or vext 
with a Diuell. Ibid . 20 A man, hauing the spirit of an 
vncleane diuell . .adiuelished vncleane spirit. 1601 — Spirits 
$ Dtvels 39 Demoniakes, or diuellished persons. 

Devilishly (de-v’l|ijli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 

1. In a devilish manner, diabolically. 

1531 Tindale Exp. i John <1537) 18 We synne not 
diuellishlye agaynst the holy goost. 1642 Fuller // 0/y 
< 5 * Prof. St. v. xi. 405 None but devils and men devilishly 
minded. 1830 Arnold Let. to Hare 24 Dec. in Stanley 
Lije I. vi. 236 A devil’s doctrine, certainly, and devilishly 
applied. 1878 E. Jenkins Haverholme 47 The declaration 
. . has a touch of the devilishly humorous about it. 

2. Excessively, exceedingly : originally of things 
bad, but becoming at length a strong intensive. 

1668 Shadwell Sullen Lovers iv, How devilltshly imper- 
tinent is this. 1687 Settle Rcjl. Dryden 13 The Poet lyes 
Divellishly if he tells you [etc.]. 1782 Mrs. E. Blower 
Geo. Bateman II. 140 She’s devilishly pretty. 1845 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 360 , 1 think it devilishly well done. 

Devilislmess (deVljifnes). [f. Devilish + 
-ness.] The state or quality of being devilish ; 
diabolical or infernal character. 

1530 Palsgr, 214/2 Divellysshnesse, diablerie. 1549 Allen 
Judds Par. Rev. 13 Very wicked and abhominable super- 
sticions and diuillyshnes. 1620 Melton Astro log. 80 The 
diuellishnesse of your Damnation. 1733 Lord M. in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) II. 185, I have betrayed to you the devilishness 
of my temper. 1844 Masson Ess., The Three Devils iii. 
(1856) 7s Mephistophiles’s nature . . complete, confirmed, 
irrevocable devilishness. 

Devilism (deVlpz’m). [f. Devil sb. + -ism.] 

1 . A system of action or conduct proper to a devil; 
devilish quality. 

1652 Bp. Hall Rem. JPks.n. (1660) 150 Did ever any seek 
for the greatest good In the worst of evils? This is not 
heresie, but meer Divilisme. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
(1711) III. 173 To the highest pitch of Impiety, to the very 
ridge of Devilism. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil (1822) 203 
Such a perfection of devilism as that of the Inquisition. 
1820 Examiner No. 619. 11 3/1 The deliberate devilism of 
the tortures. 1892 Peyton Memorab. Jesus xvi. 451 The de- 
vilism in human nature is that which wants bread by which 
to live in the body, and seeks not the interests of the soul. 

2. A system or cult, the object of which is the 
Devil ; devil-worship. 

1773 E- Ives If y. Eng. to India 317 The Sanjacks. .once 
professed Christianity, then Mahometanism, and last of all 
Devilism.' 

t Devi 'll ty. Obs. In 6-7 divil(l)itie. [f. Devil 
sb. + -ITY : formed with mocking reference to civil- 
ity and divinity .] Devilism, devilry. 

X589 Marprel. Epit . Fiij, Whom the D. of diuillitie.. 
affirmeth to haue beene Arch, of Creel. 1598 R. Barckley 
Relic. Man iv. (1603) 317 A formal kind of strangers civilitie 
. .which, .may rather bee called Divillitie, 1601 Deacon & 
Walker Ansvr. to Darel 113 These are but quick-sands 
wherewith you doe grauell your deepe skill of Diuillitie. 
1609 Bp. W . Barlow Atisw. Nameless Cath. 39 [He] must 
also bee his DiuiJitie Reader or Schoole-man. 

Devilize (deVl,aiz), v. [f. Devil sb. + -ize.] 

1. trans . To make a devil of; to render devilish 
in character. (Cf. canonize.) 

1624 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 13 He that should deify 
a Saint should wrong him as much as he that should 
Divellize him. 1888 Chicago Advance 12 Apr. 232 The 
native heathenism of the Dark Continent devilized by rum 
from the lands of Christendom. 

+ 2 . intr. To play the devil ; to act as a devil. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 48 The worst they [Englishmen] 
doe, ts to keep their Kings from Divelizing, and themselves 
from Assing. _ 1720 T. Gordon Cordial for Law Spirits 69 
Let loose his inclinations, and devilized with all his might. 

Hence De’vilizea ppl. a ,, converted into a devil, 
rendered devilish. 

1701 Flayxl Hush. Spirit. (1770) 282 How full of devils 
and devilized men is thU lower world. 1726 De Foe Hist. 
Devil (1822) 208 To consider human nature devilized. 2890 
J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ 1 . 238 The highest and most 
reputable members cf society . .have come through a devilized 
line of ancestry. 

DevilMn (deVlkin). [f. Devil sb. + -kin.] A 
little devil ; an imp. Also fig. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 14 That a Beelzebub 
has his devil kins to attend his call.' 2833 T. Hook Widow 
fr Marquess iii, Attendant devilkins of an inferior class, 
with hoofs, horns, talons and tails. 1851 D. Jerrold St. 
Giles xxii, Now shout, ye imps ! Scream, ye devilkins . . for 
it is done! 1893 Pall Mall Mag. II. 118 Black itch- 
ing marks, left by the stings of these imperceptible little 
devilkins. • 

*[ The following is an example of Devil 20 a, 
with whaFhitts of what kind, what kind of. 
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DEVIL’S-BIRD. 


c 1510 Robin Hood 290 in Arb. Garner VI. 430 What 
devilkyns draper, sayd litell Much, Thynkyst thou to be. 
Devilled (dev Id), ppl. a. [f. Devil + -ed.J 

1 . Possessed or afflicted with a devil : see Devil 

sb. 2 b. ' 

c 1550 Cheke Matt. viii. z6 In y e evening yei brought him 
mam y t was develled. Ibid , viii. 28 Yeer mett him. ij develds 
..vert fiers men. Ibid. xv. 22 Mi dough ter is yen eve! de- 
velled. 1645 Rutherford Tryal ft Tri. Faith (1845) 47 
Kakos daimonizetai, she is exceedingly devilled. 

2. Grilled with hot condiments. 

1800 Oracle in Spir. Publ. frills. (1801) IV. 253 At half 
past two [I] ate a devil’d kidney.' 1845 Disraeli Sybil iv. 
x, His table cleared, a devilled biscuit placed before him, 
a cool bottle and a fresh glass. 1855 Mrs. Gas k ell North 
* .SVxlii, The devilled chicken tasted like saw-dust. x88x 
J. Grant Cameronians I. xviii. 276 An aroma of coffee and 
devilled bones. 

3 . Prepared by a devil, or unrecognized profes- 
sional helper: see Devil sb. 5 b, c. 

1893 AUienxum 5 Aug. 182/1 We imagine that Mr. Robin- 
son got his authors 1 devilled ’ for him, for hardly any single 
brain could have extracted all this material. 

Deviller (de’v’ljoi), [f. Devil + -eb‘ j .] a. The 
workman who attends to the machine called a 
i devil ' in a cotton or other factory, b. The 
name of a machine used for the shaking of rags. 
<?. A ‘ devil * or literary hack . 

1874 Manch. Guardian 3 Aug. 6 The term is applied to 
those persons who tend hard-wastebreakersin cotton manu- 
factories. The machines are termed devils, and in this 
district the person who tends them a devijler. 1885 Leeds 
Mercury 23 June 3 A rag-shaking machine called a *de- 
viller*. ' 1893 Athcnxum 5 Aug. 182/1 Sometimes the delver, 
or ‘deviller’, nods. 

De*vil-like, a. and adv . [See Like : cf. De- 
villy.] 

A. adj. Like a devil ; diabolical. 

' c 1470 Henry Wallace vin. 895 His dewyllyk deid he did 
in to Scotland. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Cilie of God iv. 
xxxii. Devil-like Princes perswaded their people to their 
owne vaine inventions. 1722 Mrs. E. Haywood Brit. 
Recluse 73 With more than Devil-like cruelty. ' 1869 W. P. 
Mackay Grace <$• Truth (1875) 225 What a devil-like inten- 
tion 1 

B. adv . Like, or after the manner of a devil ; 
diabolically. 

1688 Bunyan Jerusalem Sinner Saved (1886) 129 Who 
has. .thus horribly and devil-like contemned and trampled 
upon Him. 1717 L. Howel Desiderius 104 Themselves, 
Devil-like, are never the better for doing us this Mischief. 

Devilling (deVljig), vbl. sb. [f. Devil v . + 

-ING 1 .] 

1 . Working as a devil or hack : see Devil sb. 
5 b, c ; v. 3. 

x8Bo Besant & Rice Scanty Side xiv. 114 The young 
barrister was engaged in some devilling. x888 Star 8 Aug., 
Devilling is the term used in the literary trade for sweating. 
1894 Wcstm. Gaz. 7 Feb. 8/1 After all, devilling at the 
Bar has the same consolation as fagging at school. First, 
you fag for others ; but in the end you have other devils to 
fag for you. 

2 . Tearing to pieces by the machine called a 
devil. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Devilling, the same pro- 
cess as willeying. 

+ De'villy, devily, a. Obs. [OE. dlofollic, f. 
dlofol devil + -lie (-ly *), contr. dioflic , whence in 
ME. deoflich , later devily : rarely in ME. with 
second l, develly. Cf. OHG. titfallih, MHG. tiu- 
vellich, ON. djifiilligr.'] — Devilish. 

ciooo ^Elfric Hem. (Thorpe) I. 102 (Bosw.) Mid deofelli- 
cum wi^lungum.’ Ibid. I. 62 Under^eat 5e apostol tias deo- 
flican facn. c ' *175 Lamb. Horn. 105 penne ma^e we ferdon 
swa pa. deofliche 31'tsunge. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 73 
to mysdo and trespace. .that is euyj, and a deuely 
lyf [Finn, een duuelic Ieven]. 1483 — Cato H iv b, Certaynly 
suche thought is wycked and deuylly. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
v. ii. heading , Entreth lueyfere in a deuely a-ray. a 1628 F. 
Greville Sidney x. (1652) 331 The devily characters of so 
tyrannical a deity. 

1 * De'villy, devily, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] Devilishly, diabolically, excessively (in 
a bad sense). 

a I 3 °°. Cursor M. 14392 (Cott.) Ful deueli [v. r. deuelly] 
war pai Iuus thra, pair blisced lauerd for to sla. c 1400 
Sowdone Bab. 265 The Dikes were so develye depe. .Ouer 
cowde thax nother goo nor crepe. Ibid. 2193 Ther to he 
was devely stronge, His skynne was hlake and harde. 

De*vil-may-ca're, a. Also erroneously devil- 
me-care. [The exclamation devil may care / used 
as an attribute.] Wildly reckless ; careless and 
rollicking. 

1*793 Regal Rambler 95 Deel care, said Dr. Leveller, loud 
enough to be heard.] 1837 Dickens Pichw. xlix, He was 
? » » y “ ee atld eas y* rov ing, devil-may-care sort of person. 
[1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 8 But deil-ma-care ! my 
facts are clear.] 1858 Lytton What will he do 11. ij, He. . 
looked altogether as devil-me-care, rakehelly, handsome, 
good-for-nought as ever swore at a drawer. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xi. (1889) 103 A face radiant with devil- 
may-care delight. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as a Rose \. 3 
I he salt pf a ra C y, devil-me-care wit. 1887 W. M. Rossetti 
Bife ofK eats vi, Without any aggressive or ‘devil-may-care* 


Hence Devii-may-caTeness {err on. -careless- 
ness) ; Devil-may-ca’rish. a., -ca-risliness, 
-caTism, iionce-zods. * 

^ a *' VI1 ’ 6 93 Similar attempts at a jaunty 
devil-me-canshness. 1841 Tail's Mag. VIII. 22 x From 


them he dates that devil-may-carism, that recklessness <& 
the world and the world’s law. 1842 Lytton Zatmiw » 
A devil-me-carish air. X890 M'Carthy Fr. Rev. I, 82 
wan ton ness, the licence, the devil-may-careness of the 
Regency. 1891 Blaclrw. Mag. CXLIX. 510/r There was 
more of Hibernian devil-may-care-lessness than of Saxon 
foresight. 

Devilment (de-v’lment). [f.DEviii/.4.si EST i 
Action befitting a devil, or of devilish character 
mischief : also humorously like Devilby 4 b. ’ 
• 1771 Contemplative Maul. 130,1 thought some Devilment 
or other would befal us. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk4k. 
(1869) 64 So little sign of devilment in the accomplishment 
of his wishes. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xxxi, Courtship, fun 
frolic, and devilment. 1886-7 Proc. Anter. Convent, pi 
Instruct. Deaf 220 A certain amount of superfluous animal 
spirits — devilment I have heard it called. 

2. eoncr. a. A devilled dish. b. A devilish 
device or invention. 

*775 Garrick in G. Column's Posth. Lett, (1820) 309 Hot 
cakes and devilments at breakfast. 187X Standards Jan., 
Greek fire and fifty other molten devilments may he coruy 
eating among her chimney pots. 

fDe'vilnesa. Obs. rare. [f. Devil j£.+-ness.] 
A thing diabolical or of demonic character, a 
demon : = Devilby , . 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xcv. 5 For allc goddes of gtnzc 
develnesses^ere pa. a 1448 Note in R. Glouc. CA>wmMS. 
Coll. Arms)’ (1724) 415 Tne monekes toke holywater, and 
drof a way the maner deuelnesse. 


Devilry (deVlri). Also 4 dewilry, 7 de- 
uillary. [f. Devil sb. + -by.] 

+ 1. A demon; a demoniacal possession. (Cf.F. 
diablerie.) Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Last Age of Chirchc p. xxiv, Chaffare walk- 
ynge in derkenessis and myddais deuylrye J>at i« to seye 
antecrist. 14. . Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 143 Temptyd 
of pt deuelry hat walkes in derknesse. Ibid. 144 pismner 
of deuilry myghte not anoon be casten oute. cx 4 S° Mitour 
Saluacioun 2023 Fforto cast out Dyvelleres he gaf theauc- 
toritee. 1483 Cath. Augl. 98 A Devylry. .detnoniutn. 

2. Magical operation performed by the supposed 
help of Satan ; dealing with the Devil ; diabolical 
art. 

*375 Bareour Bruce iv. 690 Throu thair gret clergy, Or 
elhs throu thair deuilry. C1425 Wwtoun Cron. ix. xxiv. 
48 Be Wichcraft or Devilry. 1583 Stubbes A f tat. Am. 
11. (1882) 5 Art magike, witchcraft, and all kind of dmelne. 
1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 2S7 The king 
throu ch the arte of Magik, Witchcraft, and demine wm 
consumet. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vii. 
though she be, methinks Her devilry could neither blunt 
the edge Of thy good sword, or mine. 1867 Miss Bradmv 
Rupert Godwin III. iii. 4 4 By what devilry did he stumble 
upon the truth. 

3. Works or operation of the devil. 

*533 Tindale Supper of Lord Wks. (i 573 > 

proued starke lyes and very deuelry. I 5 .S I . Sattr. rm 
Reform, xliv. 316 Double sonnis of Deuilnel a lop u- 
Dawson Bio?. Lecl. 38 He fought for light against dart* 
ness, for God’s truth against Devilry. . , 

4. Devilish action or conduct; extreme wefcw* 
ness, cruelty, or perversity; wicked mischief. 

X637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Greater cruelty.. (to 
nothing of deuillary, athetsme and poHfOy* 
where. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. ti. vni, What oen 0 
soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay the piper . * 5 
Helps Comp. Solit. x. (1874) 180 Finding that such is 
devilry of circumstances. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. » 

I took to all sorts of devilries out of despair and fury'* / 
Daily News 24 Sept., A sight of misery, chaos, flisorga 
tion, and general devilry. . . . ;.r 

b. humorously. Reckless indulgence in misc t 
hilarity, or daring. • , 1 . 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge Ixvii, A fellow . . who 1 has ^ 
daring and devilry in him of twenty fellows. ' ’ 

Hall Ireland II. 340 The reckless ‘devilry 01 a ^ 
time, and the decent hilarity of the present, 1043 > 

Last Bar. 1. i, Too sober and studious for such men- - 
devilry. 1887 Miss Br addon Like % Unlike 
devilry has brought you here, in that get-up. 

5. A system of devils ; demonology. ,ri t 

1844 Masson Ess., The Three Devils iii. (185 J ° , 

second part of Faust is devilry all through, a Us 
wilderments and devilries. 1871 Tylor Prun.< Cu • ^ eU $ 
The evil demon Aeshma Daeva- .becoming tf, e- ^ 
of the book of Tobit, afterwards to find a P* a 
devilry of the middle ages. .. ir[ 

6 . Devils collectively, a company of devils. ( 
cavalry , yeomanry 

1832 Examiner 453/2 The carrying-off of Don 
managed by the same identical red-and-yellow g a , _ ^ 

devilry.' 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics viit. ix, w 
ing devilry that everywhere attends him. • n to 

De'vil’s-bird. A name popularly g ive 
various birds. (See also Devil-bibd. ) . 

+ 1. The Stormy Petrel, [app- transl. Fr. 
du diabiei] Obs. . . Bird 

1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. x8 Upon view 0 . 
(which Sea-men improperly call Devils Bind ‘ ^jics the 
tempest and storme in Jesse then two dayc * . 

ship. 2832 A. IVrLsoN A mer. Oruith- A-iAvffs Bid* 
been called Witches, Stormy Petrels,' the 
Mother Carey’s Chickens. 

2. The Yellow Hammer. y c llo*- 

1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds I- 445 

Hammer. .Skite, Devil’s-Bird. 

3. The Pied Wagtail. . p,- e d 

1885 Swain son Prov. Names Brit. Birds 44 , instant 
. . Devil’s bird or Deviling (Ireland). From 
uncanny motion of its tail. 



DEVIL’S-BIT, 


DEVISE, 


Devil’s -bit. Herb. [A transl. of med.L. 
in or sits diaboli, devil’s bite, in Ger. Teufels-abbisz .] 

1. A species of Scabious (Scabiosa succisa), a 
common meadow plant with blue flowers, having 
a thickish premorse root; also DeviVs-lnt Scabious. 

CX450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 121 Morsus diaboli. .ang. 
dcu\le\$bite. 1568 Turner Herbal III. 43 The devils bite 
is called in common Latine Morsus diaboli & succisa. 
1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. lxxiv. no Deuels bit groweth in dry 
medowes. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 203 
Diuels-bit (so called, because it sheweth as though the 
middle, or the heart of the root, were gnawed or bitten by 
some Diuell. .as though theDiuell did enuie the good which 
it bringeth vnto men by the incredible vertues that are 
therein). . 1 672-3 Grew Anal. Roots 1.1.(1682)61 That Plant 
superstltiously called Devits-bit l because the end of it [i.e. 
the Root] seems to be bitten off. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic 
(1762) 78 Half a Pint of strong Decoction of Devil’s bit. 
1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. hi. (ed. 4) 247 The root which 
seems to be ‘bitten’ off is the natural appearance. .and., 
has given rise to the appellation ‘devil's bit scabious ’. 

2. Yellow Devits-bit , a composite plant, Apargia 
autumnalis , also called Autumnal Hawk-bit, fre- 
quent in meadows in autumn. 

1758 Pultney in Phil. Trans. L, 514 Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, or Yellow Devil’s-bit. 1779 Ltchtfoot Fl.Scot. 
11789) I. 433. 

3. Transferred in U.S. to several American plants, 
having roots of similar shape, as Chamselinum 
luteum , the Blazing Star, N.O. IJliacex ; Liatris 
spicata , the Button Snakeroot, N.O. Composite. 
Swamp D., Ptelea trifoliala, a shrub or small 
tree, so called from its bitterness. 

Devil’s books. An appellation of Playing 
Cards (also called by Swift Pluto's Books'). 

1720 Swift Intelligencer No. 4 (ed. 2) 43 (Farmer) Cards 
are the devil’s own invention, for which reason, time out of 
mind, they are and have been called the devil’s books. [1730 
— Death fy Daphne 80 For cards, we know, are Pluto's 
jooks.] 1738 — Polite Convers. iii. 194 Damn your Cards, 
>aid he, they are the Devils Books. • 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 
226 They..wi’ crabbit Ieuks Pore ower the devil’s pictur’d 
beuks. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVII. 144 They all voluntarily 
declared they would never more touch the Devils Books on 
the Lord's Day. i86x Thackeray Four Georges iv. (1876) 
iT9 What hours, what nights, what health did he waste over 
the devil’s books 1 

Devil’s claw. 

1. Haul. a. ‘A very strong kind of split hook 
made to grasp a link of a chain cable, and used as 
1 stopper’ (Smyth Sailor's JVd.-bk.). b. A grapnel. 

2. Conchol. A species of Scorpion shell (Piero- 
:eras Scorpio) from the Indian Ocean. 

3. Devil’s claws. Herb. a. The Corn Crowfoot ; 
b. The Bird’s- foot Trefoil. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n. 148 Devils Claws, 
» Ranunculus arvensis , so called from the dislike which 
r armers have for one of the worst of weeds and from the 
looks which terminate each seed. Wight . (2) Lotus corni- 
culatus Somerset. 

Devil’s coach-horse. A popular name of 
the large rove-beetle (Goerius olens), from the 
rearing and defiant attitude which it assumes when 
disturbed. The name is sometimes extended to 
other cock-tail beetles. 

1840 Westwood in Cuvier's A nim. Kingd. 506 Well known 
under the name of the Devil’s coach-horse. 1850 Kavanagu 
Jml. in Biog. (1891! 86 Lots of scorpions, devil’s coach- 
horses, and large spiders. _ 1869 Blackmore LomaD. (1889) 
25 This atrocious tale of lies turned up joint by joint before 
her like a devil’s coach-horse. x88x W. E. Norris Matron . 
111. Hi. sx One of those little beetles known to children as 
the devil's coach-horses. 

Devil’s dust. 1. The flock to which old cloth 
is reduced by the machine called a devil ; shoddy. 
(Originally the dust made in this process.) 

1840 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 239 (D.) Does it beseem 
thee to weave cloth of devil’s dust instead of true wool ? 1851 
Gladstone Let. Ld. Aberdeen 7 Apr., Very like the cloth 
made in this country from what is called devil’s dust. 1851 
Mayhew Lottd. Labouri 1861) II. 30 The operation .. sends 
forth choking clouds or dry pungent dirt and floating fibres 
— the real and original 4 devil’s dust 1864 Athenaeum 
No. 1925. 364/3 Made up of as much devil’s dust as flax. 

2. Applied rhetorically to dust or powder of 
devilish invention or use. 

1856 Froude Hist. Ettg. I. 42 [They] were to take care .. 
that cloth put up for sale was true cloth, of true texture and 
weight, .wine pure, .flour unmixed with devil's dust. 1883 
H. Smart Hard Lines i. (Farmer) The snow-white walls - . 
what a mess the devil’s dust, as used by modern artillery, 
would make of them in these days. 

+ Devil’s gold ring. Ohs. Popular name 
of a destructive caterpillar. 

xssr Huloet, Canker worme which creapeth..on cole- 
worses. Some do call them the deuyJs goldryngc, & some 
the colewort worme. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 547 margin. 
x6xr Cotgr., Vrbec, the Vine-Fretter, or Devill’s Gold-ring; 
a worm. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. Gloss., 
Devils Gold Ring, in French, Lisette , a sort of a Worm or 
Cater-pillar infesting the young shoots of Vines. 1783 
Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Morell) 1. s. v. Devil , The devil’s 
gold ring (a caterpillar). 

Devil’s-guts. Herb. A popular name of the 
Dodder ( Cuscuta ), from its pale slender stems 
which wind round and strangle other plants. 

1670 Ray Catalog. PI. Angl. 88 In^Sussexia rustici et 
agricoin: earn execrantur, odioris nominibus Hellweed et 
Devils guts appellantes. 1878 Britten & Holl. Plant-n. 
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149 Devil’s Guts, Cuscuta, various species, especially C. 
europara. 

b. Transferred to the Bindweeds. Convolvulus 
arvensis and septum , and the creeping Crowfoot, 
Ranunculus repens. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Wordbk. 

f De’vilshine. Obs. [In Ormin deofellshine, 
repr. OE. deofolschi, f. diofol devil + seine a phan- 
tom, in comp, magic art, illusion.] A demon ; 
demonic power or skill : = Devilry i, 2 . 

a 1050 Liber Scint ill. vii. (1889) 35 Deofulscinnu [demonid\ 
burh xebed beoS oferswy^ede. c X200 Ormin 8110 And 3et 
he dice mare inoh off deofellshine o life. CX290 .£ Eng. 
Leg. I. 204/13 All false godesso beoth deuelschine, i-wis. 

Devilsjup (de-vlfip). [f. Devil sb. + -ship.] 
The office, condition, or quality of a devil. 

1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. C ij b, It were a devilship 
of niind to forge such report. 1871 H. Marshall Forvety 
Life 1. v, Cleverness is an attribute of devilship as well as 
of Godhood. 

b. humorously. As a title : cf. lordship. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 63 His Deuil-ship raues and 
struggles. 1668 Dryden Evenings Love v. j, Bless his 
devilship, as I may say. 1760 Impostors Detected I. 52 If 
her devilship of a wife of his was in such a hurry. 2885 J. 
Hawthorne Miss Cadogna iv. 45 His delectable little 
devilship, Seitor Asmodeus. 

Devil’s milk. Herb. [tr. by Lyte of Ger. 
Teiefelsmilch, Du. Duyvels melck.] A name given 
to plants with acrid milky juice, a. The Sun- 
Spurge (Euphorbia Helioscopia ) and Petty Spurge 
(E. Peplus). 

1578 Lyte Dodocns in. xxxii. 363 We may cal it after the 
Greke Peplos, or following the Douche, Dyuels milke. 16x1 
Florio, Pepilto , Wilde-purcelaine, some take it for Diuels- 
milke or Pety-spurge. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 
1, Devil’s milk (herbi, Tithymallus . 1878 Britten & Holl. 
Plant-n Devil’s milk . . Euphorbia Helioscopia. Middlesex. 

b. The Celandine, Chelidonium majus. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n. (Yorkshire.) 

Deviltry (deVltri). [Corruption of Devilry ; 
perh. after such words as harlotry , gallantry , 
etc.] = Devilry. (Dial. Eng. and U.S.) 

a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1825 J. Neal Pro. 
Jonathan HI. 257 All sorts of bloated she tilings attracted 
by the sharp odour of his deviltry. 1827 T. F. Cooper 
Prairie II. j. 3 The imps will He for hours . . brooding their 
deviltries. 2863 Reade Hard Cash liii, Dr. Sampson rushed 
in furious. ‘ There is some deviltry afloat.’ 2876 Holland 
Sev. Oaks xxiii. 324 What deviltry there is in it, I don’t know. 
1893 Cath. Nnvs 5 Aug. 4/6 Imposture combined with a 
good deal of deviltry. 

Devily, var. of Devilly a. and adv. Obs. 

Devin(e, -al, -or, etc., obs. ff. Divine, etc. 

t Devi 'net, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dcvinct- 
us obliged, devoted, greatly attached, pa. pple. of 
deviitcTre to bind fast, lay under obligations, f. de 
(De- I. $) + vincire to bind.] Bound, bounden. 

2573 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (18x4) 81 (Jam.) The pid lady being 
. . obleist and devint to be cairfull of his hienes preserua- 
tioun. 16x4 R. Wilkinson Paire Serm. Ep. Ded. Aiijb, 
His majesties euer deuoted, and now of late more deuinct 
and obliged Chaplaine. 1643 Sir J. Spelman Case of Affairs 
21 Devinct and obliged to tne person of the King. 

Devious (drvias), a. [f. L. devi-us out of the 
way (f. de = De- I. 2 +via way) + -ous.] 

1. Lying' out of the way; off the high or main 
road ; remote, distant, retired, sequestered. 

1599 H. Buttes Dycts drie Dinner I vij, They [wild 
swine] pigge, in desart, streyte, craggie and devious places. 
1667 Milton P. L . m. 489 A violent cross wind . . Blows 
them transverse ten thousand Leagues awry Into the devious 
Air. 177 x Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Shipwreck 2 56 Where 
I thought . . to provide myself . . better than in so devious 
and desolate a place as St. Marks. 1826 Scott Woodst . xi, 
Showing . . upon how many devious coasts human nature 
may make shipwreck. 2856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xx. 250 
These devious and untrodden ice-fields. 

2. Departing from the direct way; pursuing a 
winding or straying course ; circuitous. 

1628 May in Le Grys tr. Barr l ay's A rgenis 1S1 The foes 
disranked fled Through detiious paths. <*2633 Austin 
Medit. (1635) 6z Neither had they, so devious a Journey, 
nor so long a time, to travell in. 2727-46 Thomson Summer 
80 The wildly-devious morning-walk. 2817 Coleridge 
Poems , * The Picture', Alone, I rise and trace its devious 
course. 2874 L. Morris To an Unknown Poet i, Along 
thy devious Usk’s untroubled flow. 1887 Stevenson Under- 
woods 1. xx. 42 > The river of your life I trace Up the sun- 
chequered, devious bed To the far-distant fountain-head. 

b. Of persons or moving bodies: Following 
a winding or erratic course ; rambling, roving. 

2735 Somerville Chase m. 344 But whither roves my 
devious Muse? 2744 Akenside Pleas. Irnag. 1. 197 The 
long career Of devious comets. 2868 Lowell Willows v, 

A shoal Of devious minnows wheel from where a pike Lurks 
balanced. 

3. Jig. Deviating or swerving from the straight j 
way ; erring, straying. 

2633 Prynne Histrio-M. 1. vi. xil(R.), Whose heart Is so 1 
estranged from reason, so devious from the truth through 
perverse error. 2638 Cowley Love's Riddle iv. Yet still 
this devious Error draws me backward. 2650 Caussins 
Ang. Peace 53 Those men .. precipitate themselves into 
devious enormities. 2847 Longf. Er\ 11. iii.143 Like the 
sweet thoughts oflove on a darkened and devious spirit. 

4. qnasi-aa'b. With wandering or straying course. 

2782 Cowper Progr. Err. 60 Seek to .. lead him devious 

from the path of truth. 1784 — Tiroe. yx) To pitch the 
ball into the grounded hat. Or drive it devious with a 


dext’rous pat. 2848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xxvii, I sought the 
Continent, and went devious through all its lands. 

Hence Deviously adv., in a devious manner or 
course, with deviation ; Deviousness. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Deviousness, swervingness, or going 
out of the way. 1742 Wap.burton Comm. Pope's Ess. Man 
Wks. t8n XI. 34 God . . deviously turns the natural bias of 
its malignity to the advancement of human happiness. 1791 
J. Whitaker Gibbon's Dccl. <5- F. 252 (R.) No words can 
fully expose the astonishing deviousness of such a digression 
as this. 2842 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) II. ix. 288 
Money that comes deviously into a man's pocket goes 
crookedly out of it. 2870 Lowell Study Wind., Good word 
for Winter( 1871)40 A nuthatch scaling deviously the trunk 
of some hard- wood tree. 

Devire, obs. form of Devoir. 
t Deyrrginate, pa. pple. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
devirgindt-us, pa. pple. of devirgindre : see next.] 
Deprived of virginity, deflowered. 

CIA70 HARDING Citron, lxiii. xx, And for they would not 
be deuirgynate, They slewe theim all. *600 Chapman 
Musarus m. Argt., Fair Hero, left devirginate, Weighs, and 
with fury wails her state. 

+ Devrrginate, v. Ohs: [f. L. dhiirgimt- 
ppl. stem ol devirgindre to deprive of virginity, 
deflower, f. De- I. 6 + virgin-cm virgin, maid.] 
iratts. To deprive of virginity ; to deflower, violate. 
Also Jig. Hence Dcvrrgiimted jjl. a. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 245 To deverginat 
Mayds^ to deflour honest Wyues. 1624 Donne Serm. li. 19 
That Virgin Soule devirginated in the blood of Adam but 
restored in the blood of the Lamb, a 2639 W. Whately 
Prototypes 11. xxxiv. (1640) 257 lliough Shechem had done 
the Maiden this wrong to devirginate her. 2654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes in. viii. 320 Her devirginated Daughter, a 2680 
R. Allestree Serm. (1684) II. 96 (L.) To make use of 
watchfulness over ourselves, that sin do not devirginate us. 
Devirgina*tion. [ad. L. devirgindtidn-em, 
n. of action from L. devirgindre : see prec.] The 
action of devirginating ; deflowering of a virgin. 

2606 Holland Sueton . 292 Maidens, when they bee forced 
and suffer devirgination. 2650 Bulwer Anlhropomei. 226. 
2704 D’Urfey Nt. Advent. 187 A devirgination Was justice 
upon this occasion. 2883 Spa. Soc. Lex., Devirgination, 
the loss of the signs of virginity from sexual connection. 
Devi'rginator. rare. [a. L. agent-n. from 
devirgindre to Devirginate.] A deflowerer, 
ravisher. In qnot .fig. 

2B89 R. Ellis Comment, on Catutl. Ixii. 32 An attack on 
Night, the Devirginator, the foe of sun and daylight. 

Devisable (d/Vai’zab'l), a. Also 6 devysable, 
diuisable, 6-9 deviseable. [a. OF. devisable, 
that can be divided ; in AF. that can be assigned 
by will ; f. deviser to Devise.] 

1. Law. That can be devised or bequeathed, as 
real property : see Devise v. 4 . 

[2292 Britton hi. xx. § 7 Si . . te tenement soit devisable 
par usage et custume del Ju, sicum est de burgages.] 
2535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 10 § 2 By the common lawes . . 
landes, tenementes and hereditamentes, be not diuisable 
by testamente. 2500 Swinburne Testaments 91 Whether 
come growing on lande morgaged, bee deuiseable. 2628 
Coke On Lift. 322 Tenements deuisable to another for 
life, or for yeares. 2755 Magens Insurances II. 369 The 
Shares in the capital Stock shall be transferrable and devis- 
able. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 405 Uses were devisable, 
although at that time lands were not. 2847 Tait's Mag. 
XIV. 192 Genius and talent are not devisable possessions. 
2875 Poste Gains in. Comm. (ed. 2) 422 Land hejd in emphy- 
teusis was alienable, devisable, descendible b}» intestacy. 

2. That can be devised or contrived ; contrivable. 

2649 Sadler Rights of Kingdom 189 (T.) If there be no 

records, there is scarce devisable a legal traverse or a trial. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 II. 36 Exceptions or cavils 
devisable by curious or captious wits. 2795 Jemima II. 

39 Every' devisable method for obtaining ner. 1889^^. 
Lynn Linton Thro' Long Night 11. ix, Any folly devisable 
by man. 

1 3. Of deceitful contrivance, of feigned nature. 

1659 Milton Civ. Potoer Wks. 1848 II. 547 The more they 
will, .find How false and deviseable that common saying is, 
which is so much relied upon. 

Devisal (dfvsrzal). rare. [f. Devise v. + -al. 
Cf. OF. dcvisaille device.] The act of devising ; 
contrivance, invention. 

2854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. 1. ii.vl (1879) 201 If aught 
of your devisal prove Too hard or high to do or be. 2875 
Whitney Life Lajig. xiv. 309 Each word .. has its own 
place, mode, and circumstances of devisal. 

Deviscerate (dfvi*s£r^t), v. rare. [f. De-IL 
1 + L. viscera entrails + -ate^.] To disembowel, 
eviscerate. Hence Devi’scerated///. a., Veris^ 
cera'tion, 1 the removal of the abdominal viscera 


l Soc. Lex.). m 

1 Bailey vol. II, Deviscerated, imbowelleu.^ ^ 
ivise (d/vai*z), v. Forms : 4-5 detns - , 
tse ; also 4 denis, -ias> 4~5 4" 

yse, diuise, -yse, deuice, 5 dyuise, - * 

dywys, s -6 douy»,dewy B s(e, 

vise, .Sr. dewyiss, diwyse. [a- Oy.dntst r 
;vide, etc. = I’r. and OSp. nfevjvjr. It. 
te pop.L. * divTsart . freq. of dtvtUrc «° DIVIDE, 
:h by dissimilation became imrr In F°™ r ' c ; 
sense-development was far advanced before the 

retaken into English ; OF. had the senses, 
iivide distribute, dispose in portions, arrange, 
dispose of, digest, order, form a plan or 
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design, invent, contrive, express or make known 
one’s plan or will whence in later use, ‘ to confer, 
discourse, commune, talk, chat’, the last the chief 
sense in modern French. It. divisare has in Florio, 
1611 , the senses ‘to deuise, to invent; also, to 
denide or part a sunder ; to disconrce, to talke or 
confer together ; to blazon armes ; also, to surmise, 
to thinke, to seeme vnto ’.] 
tl. trans. To divide ; to separate, part ; to dis- 
tribute. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSro) 187 In J>re parties to light 
his oste he did deuise. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 349 PjS 
buk..In seven partes divised es. 7*11400 Morte Artn . 
1389 The knyghte one Je coursere he clevede in sondyre, 
Clenlyche fro he croune his corse he dyvysyde. C1400 
MAundev. (Roxb.)xvit. 79 Inde es diuised in three partys. 
1483 Caxton Cato E v, A waye whyche is deuysed m thre 
wayes. 

t b. To separate mentally, distinguish. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 22929 (Fairf.) Wele can he deuise he tane 
fra pe toher. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 237/2 Thou hast 
thought in thy corage . -how thou myghtest deuyse the 
reliques of eche. 

*{* 2. To arrange, set in battle array. Obs. 
ct 325 Coer de L. 3928 Kyng Richard, .devysyd hys hoost 
in the feeld. (Cf. quot. 1330 in sense x.) 
t3. To assign, appoint, order, direct, {absol. or 
trans. with simple obj. or obj. clause.) Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl , Syittte 9510 But he were .. In 
fonte stone and watyr baptysede As Iesu cryst hah dyuy- 
sede. c 1325 E. E. A llit. P . 6.238 per pryuely in paradys his 
place watz devised. 1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 265 As scho 
deuisit, thai haue done, c 1420 Pa/lad. on Husb. ill, 21 
Chiches sowe afore as I devysed. c 1450 Merlin 58 What 
wilt thow that I do, for I will do euen as thow wilte devise. 
c 1450 St. Cul/ibert (Surtees) 374 He him baptysyd, And to 
him his name dyuysid. 1548 Hall Chron. ir For., this 
enterprise he devised a solempne justes to be .. at Oxforde. 
1597 Montgomerie Chcrrie fy Sine 927 Cum on.. And do as 
we deuyse. i 6 o 5 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist . Ivstinc 26 b, 
They, were forced to deuise and let out their Citty vnto 
strangers. 

4. Law. To assign or give by will. Now techni- 
cally used only of realty, but formerly of all kinds 
of property that could be disposed of by will, = be- 
queath. 

[In medl* dividire— testamento disponere : see Du Cange. 
The primary sense was literally ‘to divide or distribute one’s 
possessions', but the word had apparently passed into that 
of ‘assign or ordain by will ’ before its adoption in English. 
Cf. quot. 1375 in sense 5 b.] 

[1347 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 44 (Will of Earl Warenne) 
Jeo devys a Isabelle de Holland ma compaigne mon anel 
dor.] 1395 E. E. Wills (1882)4, I deuyse to Thomas my 
sone, a bed of tapicers werk. c 14*2 Hoccleve Min. Poems 
(1892) 219 Y to thee dyuyse Iewelles .iij*. a ryng brooch & 
a clootb. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 b, A man may 
devise by his testament hys lands and tenementes. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc . Govt. Eng. 1. Ixii. (1739) 126 Richard the first 
devised the Crown to King John. 1748 RrcHARDsoNC 7 *rmr*r 
(1811) I. xix. 136 Giving up to my fathers controul the estate 
devised me. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 17 Persons under 
the age of twenty-one years are incapable of devising their 
lands. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises II. 12 Lands or goods 
cannot be devised to superstitious uses, within stat. 23 
Hep. VIII. c. to, by any means whatsoever. 1837 Act 7 
Will . IV ff 1 Viet. c. 26 § 33 Any person, .to whom any real 
or personal estate shall be devised or bequeathed, a 1845 
Stephen Laws Engl. (ed. 6) I. 620 Where a man devises 
lands to his heir at Jaw. 1862 Trollope Orley F. i. (ed. 4) 2 
This codicil . . devised a sum of two thousand pounds to 
a certain Miriam Elsbech. 1895 Pollock & Maitland Hist. 
Eng. Law II. 336 The modern convention which sets apart 
* devise’ for * realty ’ and ‘ bequeath’ for * personalty 

5. To order, appoint, or arrange the plan or de- 
sign of ; to plan, contrive, think out, frame, invent ; 
a. something material, as a work of art or a 
mechanical contrivance, (Formerly including the 
notion * to construct, frame, fashion’; now ex- 
pressing only the mental process of inventing or 
contriving.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. _ 9960 (CotL) Suilk a hald . . neuer bes 
wroght wijt mans wijt, For godd him-self deuised it. c 1340 
Ibid. 8311 (Fairf.) pis werk .. pou salle deuise hit in J>i boat 
And borou salamon hit sal be wro3t. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. 
xxn. 331 Grace deuysede A cart . . to carien home peers 
sheues. c 2400 Rom. Rose 923 In his honde holdyng Turke 
bowes two, fulle wel devysed had he. *486 Henry VII at 
York in Surtees Misc. (1890) 55 A convenient thing divisid 
wherby. .schall rayne rose water. 15*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 17 b, The moost .. delicate dysshes, that can or 
may be deuysed for a kynge. 1548 Hall Citron. 131 b, To 
tel . .what engynes were devised, what hameis was provided. 
1577 B. Gooce II errs back's Husb. 1. (1586) 9 b, This Court 
I thus devised, mee sclfe. Ibid. iv. 173 Ponds for Oysters, 
were first devised by Sergius Orata. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 187 More ingenious than his father in deuising 
warlike engines. 1784 CowrER Task 1. 21 1 The artist whose 
ingenious thought Devised the Weatherhouse, that useful 
toy 1 i860 . Tyndall Glac. it. xxx. 404 [An] instrument .. 
exceeding in accuracy any hitherto devised. .1863 Geo. 
Eliot Rornola 1. Hi, Marble inlaying and statued niches, 
which Giotto had devised a hundred and fifty years before. 
1879 Cassells Techtu Educ. IV. 62/2. The ingenuity with 
which he devised tools for . . lock-making. 

b. something immaterial or abstract, or a pro- 
duct of the mind. (The chief current sense.) 

a 1300 A". Horn 930 A writ be dude deuise, Abulf hit dude 
write. 1375 Barbour Bntce xx. 309 His testament deuisit 
he, And ordanit how his land.suld be Gouernit. 14.. Lydg. 
Temple 0/ Gins 927 pi woordis so deuyse, That she on be 
haue compassioun. 2530 P also a. 523/2, I can devyse 
a thing wel, but I can nat penne it. 1538 Starkey Eng. 


land 1. i. 12 Meruelus gud lawys. .deuysyd by man. 1555 
Eden Decades^ Arb.) 49 The mynde of man. .taketh pleasure 
in diuisynge or excogitatynge sume honest thynge. ,*601 
Shaks. Jul. C. in. i. 246 Speake ail good you can deuise of 
Caesar. 1661 Bramhall Just Vittd , iv. 63 Then Pope 
Paschalis the second had devised a new Oath for Arch- 
Bishops. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xiv. 600 So I.. the remedy 
at once Devised. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek v. 115 
Whatever occupation might have been devised for their 
leisure evening hours. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. 
i£i. 105 It is impossible to devise any sanitary measures 
which would do all that is required. 1870 Lubbock Orig. 
Civiliz. iv. (1875) 167 Having devised words for father and 
mother. 

C. absol. or with clause : To contrive, plan 
(that . . how . . etc., or to do something). 

c 1325 E. E . A llit. P : B. 1100 Wel clanner pen any crafte 
cowpe deuyse. CX400 Rom. Rose 7362 At the last they 
devysed, That they woldegone in tapmage. CX420 Paltad. 
on Husb. 1. 784 Dyversed wittes dyversely devyse. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 313 He.. devysed to set great taxes 
and impositions upon the people. 1598^ Shaks. Merry W. 
iv. iv. 27 Deuise but how you’I vse him when he comes, 
And let vs two deuise to bring him thether. 1667 Milton 
P. L. viii. 207 How suttly to detaine thee I devise. X7 25 
Pope Odyss . ix. 377 Thus.. I thought, devis'd, and Pallas 
heard my prayer. 1832 Tennyson * Love thou thy lattd * 
x, For Nature also, cold and warm.. devising long. .Matures 
the individual form. 

f d. To design, draw, represent by art. Obs . 
a 1400-50 Alexander 280 In pis opir drajjt ware deuysid 
a dusan of bestis. c 1400 Desir. Troy 1678 Twenty pase vp 
pight all of pure cristall, pat were shynyng full shene shalkes 
to deuyse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. 1. 31 That deare Crosse 
uppon your shield devizd. 

T 0. a. rejl. To plan, determine, resolve. Obs. 
X393 Gower Con/. III. 248 He all hole the cite lad Right 
as he wolde him self devise, CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
6342 he seruand sees many pehys Lig on the toumbe, he 
him aeuys To stele of bairn belyue. 

b. inir. To resolve or decide 11 /on. Obs. 

X548 Udall, etc. Erasttt. Par. Pref. x8 Lyke a man that 
had deuised upon it afore. X598 Barckley Felic. Man m. 
(1603) x6i Devising upon a man that might see this treason 
punished. 

*|* c. with inf. To design. Obs. 

1714 Gay Sheph. Week v. 19 Of Patient Grisset I devise to 
sing. 

7. trans. In a bad sense: a. To plot, scheme, 
lay plans to bring about (evil), arch. (Const, with 
simple obj. or infin.) 

C1400 Desir. Troy 9478 To deire hym with dethe he duly 
deuyset. With an arow. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. II. 
788 Under pretext of her dune to Godward, she divised to 
disturbe this manage, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lxv. 223 
These „ii. traytours deuysyd and concludydthedeth of Huon. 
X633 G. Herbert Temple, Sacrifice v, Forthirtie pence he 
did my death devise. 1791 Cowper Iliad vm. 533 Devising 
..calamity to Troy. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 783 
And knew not what they did, but sat Ignorant, devising 
their own daughter's death ! 

b. To contrive or make up deceitfully or falsely ; 
to feign, forge, invent, arch . 

1513 More Rick. 11/ Wks. 56 Much mater was ther. . 
deuised to the slaunder of y* lord Chamberlain. 1605 Play 
StncUy in Simpson ScJu Shaks. (1878) 166, I cannot tell 
what to do. I'll devise some ’scuse. 17x9 Freethinker No. 
109. T 2 The Eldest . . devised a monstrous Calumny to ruin 
his Brother. x8zo Southey Ode St. George's Day 1 The 
tales which fabling monks of old Devised. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. /E tic id iv. 51 Devise fair pleas for delay, 
t c. with obj. cl., or absol. To feign, pretend. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 208 Incouraging them, 
sometimes devising that the French succours were on the 
way, sometimes shewing the.. forces to bee greater then 
they were. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxx. iv. 386 If 
thou shouldest devise [finxeris] and say, That wilfully 
thou hadst murthered thine owne mother. 16x0 — Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 8 He..deviseth first that this Brutus was 
a Consul of Rome. 

■f 8. trans . (or absol.) To c contrive , successfully; 
to achieve, accomplish, * manage \ Obs . 

1340-7° Alex. < 5 - Dind. 670 Hercules.. Diuisede here.. a 
dosain of wondrus. 14x5 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 51 1 
Thee hie as faste as bat thou canst dyuyse. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 214 [He] could not devise the makyng of some 
Letters, in his Crosse rowe. .whereas before, .he wrote both 
fast and faire. ci 592 Marlowe Mass. Paris 1. viii, Could 
we devise To get those pedants from the King Navarre, 
That are tutors to him. 

•f* 9. To prepare with skill, make ready, provide, 
purvey. (Also absol l) Obs. 

0*385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1453 HyPciPyle, Anoon Argus his 
shippys gan devyse. ^ c X400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 87 It 
suffidb bat a man divise be medicyn after be complexioun 
mai bee. c 1500 Three Kings Sons 182 The kynge was the 
best diuiser that any man coude fynde : he deuised not as 
a pore caitif, but as a kynge. 

T 10. trans . (or absol.) To conceive, imagine ; to 
conjecture, guess. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. B. X046 Also red & so ripe & rychely 
hwed. As any dom my3t device of dayntyez oute. 1340 
Ayenb. 73 Ine helle bou sselt yzi mo zorjes banne me mo^e 
deuisy.^ c 1350 Will. Paleme 2985 Makende pe most ioye bat 
man mi^t deutse. c 1440 ipomydon 94 Full riche, I wot, were 
hyrseruice, For better myght no man devyse. 1592 Shaks, 
Rom. 4- JuL 111. i. 72 , 1 do protest I neuer iniur’d thee, But 
lou'd thee better then thou can’st deuise: Till thou shalt 
know the reason of my loue. ^ 1754 Edwards Freed. Will' 
11. v. 53 If Liberty don’t consist in this, wbat else can be 
devised that it should consist in. # 2814 Mad. D’Arblay 
WandererV. 358 Little enough devizing I should ever meet 
with [etc.]. 

til. intr. (or trans . with obj . cl.) To think, 
meditate, consider, deliberate. Obs . 


c 1400 Desir. Troy 4938 Ses now your sriuyn-.AndcW 
of bis dede as you dere think, c 1450 St. Cuthbert (SurteS 
44x1 He deuysed ' what he suld do. C1533 Ld. W-m 
Huon exxii. 435 Thus as ye haue harde Huon deuysyd bv 
hymselfe at the fountayne. 1548 Hall Chron. 105 Vieuvr? 
the cite and devisyng in what place it was best assault 
X598-9 E. Forde Parismus 1. ( z 66 t ) 24 Thus by devisk? 
what should be become of him she could enjoy no quiet ccr 
content. 

+ 12. trans. To consider, scan, survey, examine 
look at attentively. Obs . 

c 1320 Sir Bettes 3872 pe castel ase he ;ede aboute, For to 
diuise be toures stoute. X377 Langl. P. PL B. xix.273 Ht 
shulde ar he did any dede deuyse wel be ende. a x4t»-5o 
Alexander 5099 Sone as bis princes of pris bis pistyll hid 
deuysid. c 1470 Henry Wallace hi. ioi The worthi Scolds 
. .Dewysyt the place. 1509 Barclay Sfiyp of Folvs (1570' 9 
Beholde vnto your prince : Consider his sadnes, hu honesti: 
deuise. 

t b. To perceive, discern, observe. Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 989s (GStt.) Baylis has b's castel thre, 
wid wallis thrinne, semly to se, As 3e sal siben here diuyse. 
a 1400-^0 A lexander 3053 Sone as ser Dary it deuysid, and 
se}is his foke faile. c X430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 1148 lint 
no man youre counsel devise, xfizo Shelton Quix. iv. vil 
II. 88 We Phcebus may devise Shine thro’ the rosal Gates 
of th’ Orient bright, 

•j* 13. To set forth in detail, recount, describe. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8979 (Cott.) Salamon be wys, His cedes 
coth naman deuis. c 1300 K. Alts. 7377 N’is no nede beore 
armes to devyse. 1393 Gower Cottfi I. 206 And tho began 
he to devise, How he the childis moaer fonde. 1481 Caxtox 
Myrr. 1. iv. 16 We shal deuise to yow herafter the founr.e 
of the world and the facyon. 15x3 Douglas sEneii xm. ix. 
no Lang war to devys ihair hasty fair, thair revelljTg arri 
deray. c 1570 Pride $ Lowl. (1841) 18 And fourth they 
went, as I shall you devise. 

’j- b. intr. or absol. To give an account. Oh. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 888 His beaute gretly was to preyse; 
But of his robe to devise I drede encombred for to be. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Matthode 1. c. (1869) 54 Ryght as grace 
dieu spak and diuised of these belles. 1601 R. Johssos 
Kitted. $ Commit). (1603) 194 Hitherto have we censed 
of Siam and Pegu (as they stood) before the commingoftbe 
Portugal:? into India. Ibid. (1603) 2 °7 Of whose cnginaii 
and fortunes.. it shall not bee amisse to devise. 

f 14. To confer, commune, discourse, coarerse, 
talk. Obs. [So in mod.F.] a. rcfl. 

C1477 Caxton Jason 34 b, And we shall deuise us to 
of oure auentures. C1489 — Blanchardytt xvi. 52 it 1 * 
proude pucelle. .talked and deuysed her seif sore harttema 
angerly Nvyth her maystres. 
f b/ intr, 

c X477 Caxton Jason 51b, Knowing that he was mocht 
pensif. .he deuised to him of many thinges and menially 
*530 Palsgr. 514/2 , 1 devyse, I talke or fynde comunycaaon. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xx. 54 After they had dynydara 
deuysed too gether a grete space. 1596 Spenser State in* 
2 Let us . . a little device of those evils, bv which tw 
country is held in this wretched case. 1600 HoliAND LWJ 
xlv. xit. 1208 He answered that he would dev-ise 
his friends and consider what was best to be don. M 
Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. § i.His father, and cm 
friends, had long time deuised of this businesse. 
f c. traits, with cognate obj. 

1538 Starkey England 1. i. 25, I schal now at tnyslest *• 
some thyng wyth you, Master Lvpset, deuyse, tcccnyn 0 
ordur of our cuntrey and commyn wel. . 

Devise (d/Vai*z), sb . Law. Also 6 - 7 devi • 
[a. OF. devise , devis (in same sense) : — Romani 
deviso , devisa, for L. divlsas , and^ (late) 
from ppl. stem of divider e to divide, oistn 0 1 
apportion, also, in med.L., = disponere Uslatna , 
to dispose by will. In med.L., dlvtsa _ yas 
common use = dlvisio, originally ‘division 
goods by testament*, ‘whence a \ so te !! nn ! T .s 
itself is called divisa [and dlvisio ] (DU bang h 
The same word as Device sb., and former) 
sometimes spelt device ; the, eventual , 

form devise may be partly due to the 1D " u£n < _ 
the med.L. divisa in wills, but is prob. more o\ 
to the influence of the verb, and the close associ 
of the sb. with it in this special sense.] . 
The act of devising, apportioning, or 
by will ; a testamentary disposition of rea y 
perty; the clause in a will conveying this. 

* A gift by will of freehold land, or of such ng 

out of or connected with land as are by Enguso jjj 0 f 
with it as real property , is called a devise. pollock. 

persottal property is called a bequest . _ (f ir • ‘ : 

Land Laws (1887) v. 126) But this distinction 
cf. quot. 1641, and Devise v. 4. Tslntum hdo 

[xx82 Henry II Will in Gervase of „^ afn mr!« 

quod apud Waltham, .feci Divisam meam de qu 

P ' S ^-3 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 5-J 9 A"y»« c !■' fgS 

that shall make any . . deuise by hts last wd 
*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 b, He to whom jn 
ys made after the death of the devisour, j s w hcrc 


that shall make any . . deuise by his last w » ••• . j cv i>e 

*- * Tr - -o whom s uc, ‘ .v, 

jr may efU cr * n . 

muuc inter me ucaiu 01 me • : s wnerv 

tenementes. 1641 Termet de let f O' «4 iff 
aman in his testament gtveth or bequeatnetn j flfttj 
his lands to another after his decease. wChHf 

at Law to G . Monke 12 The Devise m that w > t (J v{! . 
topher to his Dutchess. 2765 Blackstone Cot * Seiwvn 
84 It does not extend to devises by will. ”*7 ’^cet p* 
Law Nisi Drifts II. 8x3 The devisor wrote upon ^ ^ 
paper a devise of land, and subscribed the pop 
not seal it. 1841 Stephen Laws Engl. ^stairs 01 

law of testamentary disposition .. as it mm0 nly C F 
freehold duration and tenure; or as it iiadt 

pressed, the law of devises. 1858 Ld. St. 5t , . v>^ 

Bk.Prop. Law xx. 15 1 A general devise or power W 
pass any real or personal estate which you n 
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appoint in any manner you think proper. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. V. xxiii. 329 For the first time in our story, 
a devise of the Crown made before the actual vacancy 
took effect. 1895 Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng. Law 
II. 332 In the year 1182 .. the king made, not indeed his 
testament, but his division or devise {divisam suam) of a 

certain portion of his fortune. 

p. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 241 No 
man can say its his by heritage, Nor by Legacie, or Testa- 
tours deuice. x6x8 Bolton Florus 11. xx.157 The people., 
entring upon the whole estate, retained it . . by vertue of 
his device, and Testament, a 1626 Bacon Max. <$■ Uses 
Com . Law xiv. (1636) 58 If I devise the^mannour of D .. of 
which at that time I am not seised. . this device is void. 4 
Devised (dJvarzd), ppl . a. [f. Devise v. + 
-ED 1.] Planned, contrived, invented, feigned, etc.: 
see the verb. 

1552 Huloet, Deuised, cogitatus . . Deuised in thought, 
or purposed precisely, vtedUatus. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 179 Allegories, and darke devised sentences. x6n 
Bible 2 Pet. i. 16 Wee have not followed cunningly deuised 
fables. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 82 Worthily 
speaketh M. Perkins . .when men set up a devised worship, 
they set up also a devised God. a 1850 Calhoun Wks. 
(1874) IV. 26 What is it but a cunningly devised scheme, 
to replenish the treasury of some of the states. 

Devisee (dfvohzf*). Law. [f. Devise v . + -ee.] 
The person to whom property is devised by will : 
see Devise v. 4. (Correlative to devisor.) 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 17 The right and title 
of the donees, feoffes, lessees, and deuisees therof. 1602 
Fulbecke 2nd Pt. P avail.. 33 The demsee cannot take the 
goodes without the deliuerie of the executor. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 108 If the devise be to a man and his 
assigns, without annexing words of perpetuity, there the 
devisee shall take only an estate for life.^ 18x3 Examiner 
8 Feb. 95/2 The nephew was to be heir or devisee and 
legatee of., the uncle’s property. 1875 Posts Gains it. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 227 In the language of English jurisprudence, 
Heir denotes a successor to real estate by descent, Devisee 
denotes a successor to real estate under a will. 

Devisely, obs. var. Divisely adv. 

Devi'S ement. rare . [a. OF. devisement, f. 
deviser to Devise : see -ment.] 

1 . Description. (Cf. Devise v. 13.) 

cx 32s E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1019, I knew hit by his deuyse- 
ment, In pe apocalyppez [>e apostel Iohan. As Ionan 
deuysed 3et sa] I hare. 

2 . The act of devising or contriving ; a device. 

. *54 * Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861) p. xxvi. For the invent- 
ing, for the setting forth, for the indictment, for devisement 
of the dilating of the matters. 1879 [S. Moses] Spirit- 
Identity 97 App. 11. § s Cunning devisements of curious 
brains. 

Deviser (diVarzai). Also 4 Sc. dewisowr, 
4-6 deuysour, 4-7 diviser, 6 deuisour, deuy- 
ear, -er, 6-7 (9) devisor. [ME. devysour , a. AF. 
deuisour *= OF. deviscor , -ear, f. deviser to Devise. 
In mod.Eng. (exc. in a special sense : see Devisor) 
the suffix is changed into the common agent- 
ending -er.] 

One who devises ; a contriver, inventor, framer, 
forger, plotter, schemer, etc. : cf. the verb. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxL 316 The prince of 
Wales was a mean bytwene them, and chefe deuysour therof. 
1538 Starkey England 11. iii. 80 Curyouse descanterys and 
deuysarys of new songys. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. vii. 
16 Devisers of mischeefe perish through their own devises. 
2577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) xx6 Who was the firste 
deuisour of dyce playing ? 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World nr. 
24 The deviser of the mischiefe against Cyrus. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 1 1 • They are daily mocked 
into errour by subtler devisors. 1672 Eaciiard//c’^i’^^7<7/^ 
Nat. (1705) xr As very a deviser, as if you had found out 
gun-powder or printing. _ 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 398 And 
thou, deviser of all evil wiles 1 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq . 
(1876) I. App. 629 The first deviser of the scheme. 

+ b. One who makes ready, plans, or arranges 
(a feast, etc.) : cf. Devise v. 9. Obs. 

*37$ Barbour Bruce xx. 72 Devysouris of that fest till be. 
c 1500 Three Kings Sons 182 The kynge was the best diuiser 
that any man coude fynde. • 

t c. One who prepares the plans of a building, 
etc. ; an architect. Obs. 

1548 Patten Exfied. Scot l. in Arb. Garner III. 76 Sir 
Richard Lee Knight, Devisor of the fortifications to be 
made. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xli. 11887) 242 What 
should .. maryners, deuisours, architectes..do with latin. 
1647 Haward Croum Rev. 23 Devisor of the Buildings. 

Devising (d/yai-zig), vbl. sb. [f. Devise v. + 
-ING I.] The action or the verb Devise ; contriv- 
ing, planning, invention, etc. 

c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg, (MS. B) 106 A ft ere pe devystnge 
of my symple wytt. 1530 Palscr. 213/2 Devisyng, denis. 
1594 ^Hooker Eccl. Pol . 11. yiii, That in them God hath . . 
left his intent to be accomplished by our dtuisinges. a 1610 
Healey Theophrastus, A f ewes forging (1636) 32 A devising 
of deeds and words at the. fancy or pleasure of the Inventor. 
1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxiii. 190 He sometimes 
rode in a curious little cab of his own devising, 1885 
Bridges Nero 1. i. 2/2. The curse of life is of our own de- 
vising, Born of man’s ignorance and selfishness. 

f b. Conversation, talking (Devise v. 14). Obs. 
1586 B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 178 He thought .. 
such a compame ..would have passed the time in some 
manner of devising, and discourses, but now perceaved 
himselfe to be rather in a*. . silent place. 

o. Law. The bequeathing of real property (De- 
vise v. 4b 

1868 Rogers Pol.Econ. xvii. (1876)228 That which relates 
to the letting, devising, and settlement ofiand. 


Devision, obs. form of Division. 

Devisor (diVarz/i). Law. Also 6-7 -our. 
[a. AF. devisour , = OF. deviscor, -cur, f. deviser to 
Devise. Formerly used in all senses of the vb., 
for which Deviser is now the general form.] 
One who devises (real property) by will ; one who 
makes a devise. (Correlative to devisee.) 

*54 2 ~3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c £ § ir After the death of 
any such owner or deuisour which shall make any such 
. .deuice by his last will in writing. 1574 [see Devise sb.}. 
1657 Sir H. Grimstone in Croke's Rep . I. 476 The intent of 
the devisor. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 379 No after- 
purchased lands will pass under such devise, unless, sub- 
sequent to the purchase or contract, the devisor re-publishes 
his will. 1876 Digby Real Prop. viii. 351 No liability 
attached to the lands in the hands of the devisee for the 
debts of the devisor. 

Devisor, -our, obs. forms of Deviser. 
fDevitable, a. Obs~ 0 [f. L. denttare Devite 
v. + -BEE.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, D evitable, easy to he shunned or 
avoided. 

Devitalize (dfvortabiz), v. [f. .De- II. r + 
Vitalize.] trans. To deprive of vitality or vital 
qualities ; to render lifeless or effete. 

1849 !• Taylor Loyola <$• Jcs. (1857) 359 The philosophy 
which is propounded to youth must be devitalized. 1861 
H. Macmillan Footnotes Page Nat. 223 Those [persons]., 
being devitalized by other noxious influences, such as viti- 
ated air, defective sewerage, bad water, or an inadequate 
supply of food. 1869 [see Devive]. 1876 Contemp. Rev. 
XX VI II. 729 This one incontestable fact of itself overthrows 
or devitalizes the entire doctrine. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law in Spir. IV. (ed. 2) 86 The biologist cannot devitalise 
a plant or an animal and revivify it again. 

Hence Devi talized, Devitalizing' ppl. adjs. ; 
also DevPtaliza'tion, the action of devitalizing. 

1866 Reader 1 Sept. 770 Fungi .. flourish on . . surfaces'. . 
which belong to devitalized beings. 1871 Sat. Rev. 1 Apr. 
398/2 New preparations of concentrated food .. to meet the 
4 devitalization ’ which seems increasing in what we suppose 
to be the well-nourished class of families. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 34^ The poison exerts no destructive chemical 
or devitalizing influence upon the tissues. 1:875 B. W. 
Richardson Dis. Mod. Life 385 Devitalized air finds its 
entrance into human habitations. 

I 4 Devita’tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. devitalion- 
em, n. of action f. devil are ; see next.] Shunning, 
avoiding; exhortation to shun: the opposite of 
invitation. 

16x4 T. Adams DevHs Banquet 45 If there be any here 
that . . will venture himselfe a guest at the Deuils Banket, 
maugre all deviation, let him stay and heare the Reckon- 
ing. 1623 Cockeram, Deuitation , an eschuing. 

t Devi’te, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. devitdre to 
shun, avoid, f. De- I. 3 + vildre to shun. Cf. In- 
vite.] trans . To shun. 

1549 Chaloner Erasnt. Moriz Enc. R.iij a, I exhorte you 
.. to devite or shonne the company of heretikes. ^ , 

IF nonce -use. To ask not (to do) : the opposite* 
of invite. 

1832 Lamb Let. to Cary in Life <5* Lett. Wks. (1865) 174 
I am de-vited to come on Wednesdays. 

Devitrification (dxvhtrifik^-Jan). [a. mod. 
F. devitrification (1803 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. dlvi- 
trifierx see next.] The action or process of de- 
vitrifying ; deprivation of vitreous character ; esp. 
change (of rocks) from a glassy to a crystalline 
condition. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4- Gl. xvi. 317 heading. On 
the Devitrification of Glass. Ibid. 326 The devitrification 
was by no means perfect. 1865 Ecclesiologist XXVI. 269 
The process of de-vitrification in ancient painted glass. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 163 The development of micro- 
litns_ is one of the causes of devitrification in glassy rocks 
and in artificial glass. 1881 Judd Volcanoes ix. 258 These 
glassy locks easily undergo * devitrification ’. 

De vitrify (d/vrtrifai), v. [f. De- II. 1 + 
Vitrify; app. after F. devitrifier (1803 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] trans . To deprive of vitreous qualities 
or properties; to cause (glass or a vitreous sub- 
stance) to become opaque, hard, and crystalline in 
structure. Hence Devrtrified ppl. a. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain ^ Gl. 325 Experiments made 
to devitrify stained glass taken from church windows. Ibid. 
326 Glass, when devitrified, becomes a much more perfect 
conductor of heat and electricity. Ibid. xvi. heading. Power 
of devitrified glass to bear sudden changes of temperature. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 170 In most instances this 
impure or devitrified matter is opaque. 

Devi*ve,TL noncc-wd. [f. De- II. 1, after revive.] 
trans. To render lifeless, devitalize. 

1869 Owen in Microsc. Jml. May 294 Organisms which 
we can devitalise and revitalise— devive and revive— many 
times. 

Devize, obs. form of Devise. _ 
Devocalize (d/v<?u‘kabiz), v . [f. De- II. 1 + 
Vocalize.] trans. To make (a vowel or voice con- 
sonant) voiceless or non-sonant. 

1877 Sweet Phonetics 142 [ IV] often becomes (M) and even 
( v ), which, when a voiceless consonant follows, is devocalised 
[toy]. x8 83 — Eng. Sounds 18 The more primitive Sanskrit 
usage.. devocalizes finally only before a pause or a breath 
consonant. 

Hence Devocaliza*tion. 

1879 Sweet in Trans. Philol . Sec. 484 Before voiceless 
Stops there is always devocalization. 


f De’VOCate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. devoedt - 
ppl. stem of devoedre to call off, away, or down, f. 
De- I. 1, 2 + vocare to call.] 
trans. To call down. 

(In quyt. 157 o perhaps 4 to make calls or demands if not 
a misprint for derogate .) 

C1570 Preston Catalyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 188 The 
Commons of you do complain, From them you devocate. 
1633 W. Struthek True Happiness 52 Superstitious wor- 
shippers thinke by their prayers, as charmes, to devocat and 
draw God out of heaven. 

t D evocation. Obs . [n. of action f. L. devoe- 
dre'. see prec. and -ation.] A calling down or 
away. 

• 1623 Cockeram ir, A Calling downe, deuocation. x66x 
Rust Origeti in Phcnix (1721) I. 33 AH corporeal Pleasure 
having something of Cbnfusion and Disturbance in it, 
together with a strong magical Devocation of the Animad- 
version of the sense of it. 1680 Hallywell Melampr. 07 
(T.)To be freed and released from all its [sorcery’s] blandish- 
ments and flattering devocations. 

Devoid (diVord), a. Also 5-6 dovoide, 
-voyde, 5 -vodo, 6 -voyd. [Originally pa. pple. 
of Devoid v., short for (or collateral variant of) 
devoided-. see next.] 

With of : Empty, void, destitute (of some attri- 
bute) ; entirely without or wanting. (Originally 
participial, like bereft, and, like the latter, only 
used predicatively, or following its substantive.) 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3723 Devoid of pride certaine she was. 
1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. v, So is my meaning cleane 
devoyde of syn. c 1465 Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems (1 866) 2 Devode 
of vices. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 47 Go lytell treatyse 
deuoyde of eloquence. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Devoyde, with- 
out or delyvered of a thyng, vuyde. 1603 ICnolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 101 He lay speechlesse, deuoid of sence and 
motion. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mecfu xxxin. (16S2) 
126 Though it be not quite devoy’d of all body whatsoever. 
1762 Falconer Shipwr . ml 181 A wretch deform’d, devoid 
of ev’ry grace. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia I. 410 A very 
simple style of dress, devoid of ornament or pretension, 
b. without#'’: Void, empty, rare. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 15 When I awoke, and found her 
place devoyd, And nought but pressed gras where she had 
lyen, I sorrowed all so much as earst I joyd. 

+ Devoid, z>. Obs. or rare. Forms: 4-7 devoyde, 
4-6 -vode, 5-6 -voyd, -vydo, 5-7 -void(e, (4-5 
dewoyde, 5 -voyede, 6 -wod, -woyd, -wid). 
[a. OF. de-, desvoidier , -vuidier, -voyder, in mod. 
F. divider , f. de-, des - (L. dis-) + wide, mod. vide, 
empty. Cf. med.L. disvacudre , in same sense.] 

(In i5-i6th c. sometimes confused in form with Divide.) 
fl- trans. To cast out, get rid of, do away with, 
remove, expel ; to void. Obs. 

C13Z5 E. E. Allit.P. A. 15 Wyschande J>at wele pat wont 
watz whyle deuoyde my wrange. Ibid. B. 544 De-voydynge 
J>e vylanye pat venkquyst his pewez. CX400 Rom. Rose 
2929 Right so is al his woo fulle soone Devoided elene. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4327 Auyrice & errogaunce & all we 
devoide. c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 45 Devoyde ho worme- 
etone alle bydene. c 1485 Digby Myst. III. 787 We xal gete 
yow leches, 5ower peynes to devyde. 1508 Dunbar Pita 
Mariit Went. x66, I sail the venome devoid with a vent 
large, And me assuage of the swalme, that suellit wes gret. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 45, 61, 63, 64. 
fb. To destroy, annihilate. Obs. 
ci 325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 908 For we schal tyre pis toun 
& traypely disstrye, Wyth alle pise wy3ez so wykke wy?tlv 
deuoyde. ax 400-50 Alexander 3875 To be deuouTid & 
devoidid and vencuste for euire. 

c. To empty out, pour out, discharge. Obs. 
c 1450 Bk. CurtasyeqxZ in Babees Bk.{ 1868) 323 For a pype 
per is insyde so elene, pat water deuoydes, of seluer schene. 
1513 Douglas LEtteis an. i. 10 The Latyn pepylL.gan 
devoid [v. r. devode], and hostit owt full cleyr Delp from 
thar brestis the hard sorow smart. 

•f 2 . To vacate; to leave. Obs. 
c 1325 Coer de L. 1228 He took hys doughter by the hand, 
And bad her swythe devoyde hys land. <1x450 Le Morte 
Art It. 1167 There-fore de voyede my companye. _ 1545 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 19 (Jam.) He is ordanit to dewid the 
tovnn within xxiiij houns. 

f b. refi. To withdraw (oneself)* Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 243, I am with 3 0w 
tymes whan 3e to councel me calle. But for a short tyme 
myself I devoyde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. X23 Or tha 
cu!d diuyde thame of that land, Tha war baith tone anu fast 
bund fit and hand. 

*|* c. intr. (for refi.) To go away, withdraw. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. v. 380 Here Iucyfere devoydeth, and 
commyth in ageyne as a goodly galaunt. *497 ,n 
Tram. XL1I. 411 That they devoyd and pass vdh 

' fW.' traits. To avoid, shun; to get out oflbc way 

-°IS09 Hmves Past. Pitas. XXXV. xml 
gevc back fill oft. For to devoyde his ^ter: 

1530 Palscr. 515/- It shal.be harde to devojde this mater. 


ttstrvyt /arts Ob S. 


f 4.' To empty; to make void or empty: Ol 

bro;t 


coupe 

bathe 


& putis in his bosom. Archit. I II. 39 

TtaSSS And deuoyded into secrete 

"Tb. To o/lk Or de 
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DE VOIDER. 

purpose, yf they were utterly, divoided of theyr accost umed 
nature? 

f 5 . To render void or of none effect, rare— 1 . 
3601 Bp. \V. Barlow Defence 225 Least . .the_ Apostles 
labour, by their carelesse leuitie, or camall securitie, Should 
bee deuoyded and abased. 

6. To make devoid ; to divest, rare, noitce-wd. 
1878 N. Amtr. Rev . CXXVI. 372 In any minds, so de- 
voided of their religious sentiments. _ 
f Hence Devoi'ded///. a divested, made void. 
C1430 Lydc. Bochas 1. ii. (1544) 4 b, As a prince devoyded 
of ail grace Against God he gan for to compasse. 1605 
Timme Qucrsit. 1. iii. 10 Those things which are made by 
arte, .are deuoided of all sense and motion. 

■j* Devoi’der. Obs. rare — \ [f. Devoid v. + 
-er = OF. type desvuideor , of which the fem. des- 
vuideresse , dcvoyderesse, is recorded by Godefroy.] 
An ex pell er, a driver out. 

14. . Lydg. Tanf>le of Glass 329 O bUsful stcrre. .deuoider 
of derknes. 

Devoir (see below), sb. Forms : a. 3-6 dever, 
(4 deverre), 4-5 dever e, (5 deveer, -yr, -ire, 
-yer, deyver, deffere, 6 debuer). £. 4-6 devor, 
4-7 devour, 5 divour, 5-6 devoure, 5-7 Se. de- 
vore, 6-7 deavour. 7. 5- devoir, 5-7 devoire, 
devoyr(e, devoyer, 6-7 devoier. [ME. dever, 
a. OF. deveir (=Pr. dever , Sp. deber, It. devere , 
dovere ), substantive use of pres. inf. of verb L. 
deber e to owe. In Eng. the stress was shifted from 
(deve'r) to (de’ver, de’ver), and this subsequently 
often spelt devour , devor , deavour : cf. Endeavour. 
In the 15th c., and esp. b) r Caxton, the spelling was 
often conformed to Parisian Fr. devoir , though, 
even thus, the stress was still often on the first syl- 
lable, dc'voir being treated merely as a variant spell- 
ing of de'vor , de'vour. Dc'ver occurs as late as the 
Psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins ; but the English 
tradition of the word died out before 1600, leaving 
devoir , in 1 6-1 7th c. often anglicized as devoyer , 
but now commonly treated as if adopted from 
modem French, and pronounced (d^vwa'r, devw§\x, 
de’vvvgi) ; though it would be more correct, his- 
torically, to pronounce it (de'vai) as in endeavour . ] 

1 . That which one ought to do, or has to do; 
(one’s) duty, business, appointed task. (Chiefly 
in phr. to do one's devoir), arch. 

a. a 1200 Cursor M. 2 1901 (Cott.) All liueand thing on sere 
maners aos J>air deuer [m r . deuerre]. c 1315 Shoreham 54 
And 3yf hy [clerkes] douth wel hare dever Ine thysse heri- 
tage. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)71 Als knyght did 
his deuerc {rime austere), c 1400 Destr. Troy 234 Do \>l 
deuer duly as a duke nobill, c 3430 Pilgr. L&Manhodc 1. 
xli. (1869) 25 To do ahvey my deueer. C1462 Daubeney in 
Paston Lett. No. 452 II. 103 The Lords . . thyuk they do 
ryght well her devyer, and be worthey moclie thanke of the 
Kyng. 

$. 1377 LanguP. PI. B. xiv. 336 Til he haue done his 
deuor and his dayes iourne. a 1470 Tiptoft Cxsar iv. (1530) 
5 Doyng the devoure of myne offyee. 3489 (MS.) Barbour 
Bruce xi. 430 Thai stahvardly sail stand, And do thair 
deuour as thai aw. 355* Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 35 
Do your devore and dewtie. a 1605 Montgomerie Flytiug 
443 Whan thae dames deuoutly had done their devore. .Of 
that matter to make remained no more. 2606 Holland 
Sucton. 56 In the Cirque he brought forth to doe their 
devour Charioteers, Runners and Killers of savage beasts. 

v. *1x430 (MS.) Chaucer Man of Laws T., Head-link 38 
(EUesm.) Thanne haue ye do your deuoir atte leeste [so 
Hengwrt, devoire Petw., deuer Corp. & Lansd., deuyr 
Camb., deuour Had.]. 3485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 29 He faylled 
not to doo gretely hys deuoyn 3573 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxxix. 236 And Drurie deulie did his ful deuoir. 3589 
Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 90 Democles commanded the 
deathsman to doo his devoyre. 3608 L. Machin Dnmbe 
Knight 1, What devoyre Drawes you within these lists? 
368* N. O. Boil can's Lutrin 11. 16 The Rhine shall first his 
streams mix with the Loire, E*re I forget the sence of my 
Devoire. 3738 Warburton Diy. Legat. I. 28 Exactly per- 
form to one another the Devoirs of Citizens. 3828 Scott 
F. M. Perth viii, I think the Knight of Kinfauns will do his 
devoir by the burgh in peace or war. 2875 W. S. Hayward 
Love agst. World 37 Did my worthy brother do his devoir 
as a gallant knight should? 

f 2 . That which one can do, (one’s) utmost or 
best ; endeavour, effort. Chiefly in phr. to do one's 
devoir , to put oneself in devoir ~ to do what one 
can, to endeavour {to do something). Obs. 

a. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. XII. 2, I have do my deuer be 
dowel to teche. *73460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 659 in 
BabeesBk. (rS68) 162 pus y simile do my devere To enforme 
yow. 2482-8 Plumpton Corr. 59, I shall put me in dever 
to fullfill your intent. 2537 T. Cumptun in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Scr. n. II. 91, I have.. don my debuer accordyng to the 
teneur of hit. 2549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. xxii. 26 And 
those that doe their deuer To .know the Lord shall prayse 
his name. 

02400 Song Roland 498 Trist us neuer If we in this 
mater do not our deuour. 3451 Paston Lett. No. 1 14 1 . 154, 
I . .wol put mein devour for to execute your comaundements. 
1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811)240 Lerne of me and do thy besy 
deuor From my folke al rauen to disseuor. 2513 More Rich. 
HI* Whs. 66/2 He woold doe his vttennost deuor to set the 
realm in good state. 2533 — A nsiu. Poysotted Bk. ibid. 
1072/2 Weiring that his owne deuour wer in vaine. 1664 
Plod den F. iii. '22 Your deavours here are all in vain. 

y. 1470-85 M alory A rthur vn. xxiii, I am moche behold- 
ynge vnto that knyght, that hath put soohis body in deuoyre 
to worshippe me and my courte. 3509 Barclay Shyp of Folys 
(1874) II. 251 Doyngehis deuoyr for the same ay to prouyde. 
c x 534 tr - Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 2844) 15 The Duke 


of Bedford exhorted them to defend with all their devoire 
the dignitie and high reputation of King Henry. > 2602 
Makston Ant. £ Mel. Ji. Prol., May we be happie m our 
weake devoyer. 1672 Mrs. Behn Forc’d Marriage 1. iv, 
No, my Erminia, quit this vain devoir, And follow Love 
that may preserve us all. 

•j* 3 . Service due or rendered to any one. Obs. 
C2386 (MSS. after 1400) Chaucer Pars. T. f 690 (Ellesin.) 
As Reson is and skile it is that men do hir deuoir ther as it 
is due [v.rr. deuoire, devoyre, deuere, deuyr], 2502 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506) 11. v. 98 Yf .. she yeldeth the 
deuoure of maryage ayenst her wylt. 3590 Marlowe Edw. 
If v. i, To do your highness service and devoir. . Berkeley 
would die. 2642 Chas. I in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) 1 . 
633 [They] shall in no wise be excused of their Sendee and 
Devoiers due of their said Lands and Possessions. 3608 
Fryer Acc. E. India P. 46 It may be wondred why the 
French did not assist us. .the reality is, they offered their 
Devoirs, but we must equip their Ships. 2742 Young Ni. Tit. 
vi. 292 Monarchs, and ministers, are aweful names ; Who- 
ever wear them, challenge our devoir. 

4 . A dutiful act of civility or respect ; usually in 
//., dutiful respects, courteous attentions, addresses; 
chiefly in phr. to do or pay one's dcvoir(s (to some 
one). (The current sense.) 

a, 0 . 24.. Epiph. in Tnudalc's Vis. 207 That he hym selffe 
(Herod) wold after goo Vnto the chyld and hys deyver doo. 
*12845 Hood Faithless Nelly Gray* iv, He went to pay her 
his devours, When he’d devoured his pay J 
y. 2523 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 655 This royall mary. 
age was solempnysed .. Theyr frendes, cosyns redy on 
euery syde To do theyr deuoyre. ^ 2669 Dryden Wild 
Gallant iv. i, I beseech your ladyship instruct me where 
I may tender my devoirs. 2673 — Marr. a la Mode n. i, 
0, my dear, I was just going to pay my devoirs to you, 1676 
Shadwell Virtuoso t. 1, He’s come to pay his devoir to you. 
3754 Richardson Grandison Let. 14 Oct. , I am come down to 
pay my devoirs to Miss Byron. I hope for acceptance. 3782 
European Mag. I. 248 She ..resisted the devoirs of the 
tender and pious Lord George Gordon. 38x6 T. Scott Vis. 
Paris 37 In the inn-yards of opr great North-road, when 
the passing coachmen pay their devoirs to the expectant 
chambermaids. 2873 Browning Red Cott.Nt.-cap 241 When 
he paid devoir To Louis Quatorze as he dined in state. 1880 
Disraeli Endyut. lxiv, Prince Florestan paid his grave de- 
voirs, with a gaze which seemed to search into Lady Roe- 
hampton’s inmost heart. 

•\o. pi. Moneys due; dues; duties. Obs. 

[rifioAct 34 Edw. Ill , c. 28 Paiant lourcustumes&autres 
devoirs au Roi. 1378 Act 2 Rich. If Stat 2 c. 3 Custumes, 
subsides et autres devoirs de Calays.) 2502 Arnolde C/iron. 
(1812) 225 The said William Herris sued a plee from the 
courte Xpian too the court of Rome in a cause of deuors 
hanging bewixt oon Alis Doughtirlawe of R. S. and the 
said William. 2503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 27 § 1 The Kinges 
duetie called the devours or Custume ol Calays. x6ax 
Termes de la Ley 1x6 b, [tr. quot. 1378] Customes and sub- 
sidies, and other devoires of Caleis. 

t Devoir, v. Obs . rare. In 6 dever, devoyTe. 
[f. prec. sb.] intr. and rcjl. -Endeavours. 

3530 Palsgr. 514/2 I dever, I applye my mynde to do a 
thing .. I shall devoyre my selfe to the best that 1 maye. 
Devoit, obs. Sc. form of Devout. 

Devo’ke, v. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L. devoedre 
(see Devocate) ; after convoke , invoke , which go 
back to French originals.] 

2623 Cockeram, Dcuokc, to call downe 

Devolatilize : see De- II. i. 

+ Devo'lt, -VOU'lt, /a. ///<-. Obs. [a. Anglo- 
Fr. dcvolt — F. divolu, repr. L. devoliitus, pa. pple. 
of devolvUrc .] = Devolved. 

2532 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. xxxvi, (1638) 324 If he.. pre- 
sent not, then the presentment is devoit [e d. 2722 devoulte) 
to the Patriark. 

f De* volute, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. devoltlt-us 
pa. pple. of devolvcre ; see Devolve.] Devolved, 
transmitted down. 

2460 CArcRAVE Chron. 53 Alisaundre rejoysed the kyng. 
dam of Babilon,that was thanne.. devolute to the kyngdam 
of Perse. 3523 More Rich. Ilf Wks. 63 Y« right and title 
of [the crown of EngfandJ..is..deuoIute &. comen vnto y* 
most excellent prince y« lord protector. 2532 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. xxxi. (1638) 54 If a Title.. be once devolute to the 
heire in the taile. 2622 R. Johnson Way to Glorj> 41 The 
monarchic of the Romans .. became devolute to Julian the 
apostate. [2722 St. German’s Doct. «5* Stud. 261 Specially if 
the collation be devolute to the Pope.] 

Devolute (de’vJIh/t), v. rare. [f. L. devoliit- 
ppl. stem of devolvcre : see Devolve.] 

1 . traits. To pass or transfer by devolution; to 
Devolve. 

C2534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden 1846) I. 127 At 
the lengthe the monarchic was devoluted to one onlie. 2548 
Hall Chron. 282 The saied Crowne .. should immediatly 
bee divoluted to the Duke of Yorke. 2570-6 Lambarde 
Peravtb. Kent (1826) 229 The right of the Advowson was 
devoluted unto him. 2586 Ferne Blaz. Centric 31 The 
coat deuoluted to the bearer from his auncestours. 2892 
Pall Mall G. 28 July 2/2 The House will devise means of 
devolming some of its work to more leisured bodies. 

2 . intr. To lapse. 

2893 A. Kenealy Molly Man 24 Some dusky potentate, 
whose entity and powers had devoluted through the ages. 

Devolution (devtflir/'Jan). [ad. med. L. devo- 
id t ion- em y n. of action f. L. devolvcre to roll down : 
see Devolve and -ion.] 

X. From the intrans. senses of the verb. j 

1 . lit. Rolling down ; descending or falling with ! 
rolling motion, arch. 

x ^ 2 3 Cockeram Deuolution , a rolling downe. 2695 Wood- 
waro Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 57 Deterrations, or the De- 
volution of Earth down upon the Valleys, from the Hills. 


Ibid. (1723) 257 This Deterration . . or Devolution of Earth 
and Sand from the Mountains. 

2 . Jig. The rolling or passing on of time; descent 
or passing on through a series of revolutions or 
stages, in time, order, etc. 

c 1630 Jackson Crm! vi. xviii, The possible devolutions 
or alternations of the reasonable creatures from bisantect. 
dent will to his consequent. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 157 After 
a long devolution of years fulfilled. 2826 C. Butler Lift 
Grotius 1. 3 heading , Boundaries and Devolution of the 
Empire of Germany during the Carlovmgian Dynasty. 1841 
Blackw. Mag. L. 400 Everybody's price of corn must de. 
pend on this descent, or devolution as we call it, through 
ranges of different .machinery. 2843 Ibid. L 1 V. 541 Th t 
‘ devolution ' of foreign • agriculture upon lower qualities of 
land and consequently its permanent exaltation in prices ■ 

3 . Descent by natural or due succession from one 
lo another, of property, or fig. of qualities, etc. 

1545 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 21 By a mostc just 
and right deuolucion, and dyscent of inheritaunce of the 
crounes of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelande. 1590 Swin- 
burne Testaments 291 The Iegacie is lost without hope 
of deuolution thereof to the executors or administrators. 
a 2633 Donne in Select. (1840) 230 Now for the riches them, 
selves.. he may have them by devolution from his parents. 
2706 De Foe Jure Div. ix. 194 If Kings by Jus Divinum 
wear the Crown, By nat’ral Devolution handed down. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (28761 III. xiv. 95 The party of 
lord Danby., asserted a devolution of the crown on the 
princess of Orange. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces fed. 6} 
30 A force cannot originate otherwise than by devolution 
from some pre-existing force or forces. 

4 . The passing of any unexercised right to the one 
upon whom it devolves if allowed to lapse. 

3593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 349 To loose their right .. 
by devolution,* when they neglected their time aboue sixe 
monethes. 3656 Blount Glossogr Devolution ..a falling 
into lapse. 2661 Bramhall fust. Vind. vi. 129 A thousand 
other artifices to get money: As provisions, Collations, 
Exemptions, Canonisations, Di volutions, Revocations, iw 
Hearne Collect . (Oxf. Hist. SocJ I. 337 An Empty Fellow 
..whom the Archbp. of Cant. Dr. l'ennison, put into the 
Society upon the Devolution to him of that Power. 1712 
Ibid. III. 331 If it [election of Warden of New Coll.] be not 
determin’d within 12 Days there will bea Devolution. 2769 
Blackstone Comm. IV, 62 Vacating the place or office, 
and a devolution of the right of election for that turn to the 
crown. 2828 Hallam Mid. Ages (2872)11. 2x2 The popes 
soon assumed not only a right of decision, but of devolu- 
tion ; that is, of supplying the want of election, .by a nomina- 
tion of their own. 2872 Jervis Gallican Ch. 1 . Intiod.53 
note , 1 Devolution ’ signifies the lapse of a benefice to the 
Pope, by reason of failure on the part of the patron to pre- 
sent a clerk duly qualified. 

+ b. The passing of jurisdiction upon appeal. Oh. 
2593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 21 Al (matters without ex- 
ception pertaine to Christ’s tribunal originally, and not ly 
way of devolution, a 2676 Hale (J.), The jurisdiction ex- 
ercised in those courts is derived from the crown of tnglanc, 
and the last devolution is to the king by way of a PP^ 
2706 tr. Dupin' s Reel. Hist. 26 th C. II. iv. xx. 363 Nor shall 
any Devolution or Appeal be lodged with the Apostolical 
See. 2726 [see Devolve 3 b]. 
c. Sc. law. (See quot.) 

2862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl., Devolution is a term 
sometimes applied to the reference made by two or more 
arbiters who oifier in opinion, to an oversman or umpire, to 
determine the difference. To confer this power on arbiters, 
an express clause in the submission is necessary-. I he term 
is also applied to the devolution of a purchase 
articles of roup upon the next highest offerer, on the lai 
of the highest offerer to find caution for payment 01 
price within the time limited by the articles. 

5 . The passing of the power or authority of one 
person or body to another. 

3765 Blackstone Comm. I. 262 This devolution 
to the people at large, includes in it a dissolution 0 
whole form of government established hy that people. « 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emf. xiv. (ed. 5) = 3 ^ L 

exclusion . . of any notion of a devolution of authoni) 
the sovereign people. .- 

6. Biol, (opposed to Evolution) : Dcgcneratio . 

2B82 H. S. Carpenter in Homilet. Monthly Sept-. 

there be e-volution, there surely is de-volution, a degra ‘ 
of the species. 2892 Pop. Sc. Monthly XLL 709 
disease, the progress of which in contrast with evoi 
called devolution. , 

II. From the transitive senses of the vb. 

+ 7 . The action of throwing down. Obs. % 

1663 Bp. Patrick Paral. Pilgr . 303 In those submi 
and devolutions of ourselues before our Lord. . .. 

8. fig. Tiie causingof anything to descend or 
upon (any one) ; the handing (of anything) on 

a successor. . nf i.tj 

2622 Sanderson Serm. I. 169, 2. The suspension 
judgment for his time; 3. And the devolution ol 
Jehornm. _ 2702 C. M ather Magn. Chr. v. H- y ^ 
A devolution of certain burdens on the heads 01 1 • 
were treated with it. 2858 Gladstone Homer ^ 

volution of sovereignty either partial or total, by ag 
upon their heirs. , ijl- 

9 . The causing of authority, duties, or e ^ 
to fall upon a substitute or substitutes; 
delegation or leaving of portions or details 0 

to subordinate officers or committees, -...-anoint* 
1780 T. Jefferson Lett. Writ, (1893). H* 3 ?L :7 duties ° n 
ments which flowed from the devolution ot m* jj/r. 
Deputies acting without a head. 2878 N. Leri’' 
CXXVI I. 189 To lighten the cares of the centra* * 
lature by judicious devolution. 2880 Gladsto* 

Parlt. 28 Feb., The day when there may he wise > rlJin t 
and successfully carried through the House ssn [j^sef 
and effectual measure for the devolution 01 , S 1 ,V*V v j c w of 
its powers as may be safely devolved, with 
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lightening its duties. 1888 — in Daily N'tivs 6 Nov. 6/2 
They were passed by the Grand Committees — passed by the 
method of what is called devolution. 1889 G. Findlay 
Eng. Railway 15 The managemcnt t of this great service is 
nothing more than a carefully arranged system of devolu- 
tion combined with watchful supervision. 

tlO. Math. *= Evolution 4 b. Ohs. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 343 Eduction of the Lesser 
Root by Devolution. 

Devolu'tive, a. [f. L. devoliil- (see Devolute) 
+ -ive.] Of, pertaining, or tending to devolution. 

187Z Jervis Gallican Ch. I. Introd. 76 Whether the appd 
comme (Tabus had a ‘suspensive’, or only a ‘devolutive’ 
effect. 

Devolve (dZV^lv), v. [ad. L. devolv-ere to roll 
down, f. De- I. 1 + volvere to roll.] 

X. traits. 

1. To roll down ; to cause to descend with rolling 
motion ; also to unroll (something rolled up), to 
unfurl (a sail), arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 497 Thenne hem to the 
presses they devolve. _ 16*3 Cockeram, Deuolue , to role 
downe. 1641 Mervin in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111.(1692) 1 . 217 
These like straws and Chips play’d in the Streams, until 
they are devolved in the Ocean of their deserved Ruine. 
X70o'Prior Carmen Secularc 283 His Thames, With gentle 
course devolving fruitful Streams. 1758 Murphy Orphan 
0/ China 11. ii. 18 Where the Tanais Devolves his icy tribute 
to the sea. 1765 Beattie Judgm. of Paris lix, Who. .AH 
to the storm the unfetter’d sail devolve. 1846 De Quincey 
Syst. I leaveitS' Wks. III. 17 1 Where little England., now 
devolves so quietly to the sea her sweet pastoral rivulets. 
fig. 1610 Barrough Meth . Pltysick Pref. (1639) 2 Whose 
names are devolved and brought unto us by the succession 
of ages. 1830 Tennyson Character , He spake of virtue .. 
And with, .a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, Devolved his rounded 
periods. 

f b. To roll over so as to cause to fall ; • to over- 
turn, overthrow. Ohs. 

ci 470 Harding Chron.xcvm. iv, All his nacyon Deuolued 
were, and from theyr ryght expelled. 1608 Heywood Rape 
of Lucrecc v. iv n They behind him will devolve the bridge. 
a 1658 Cleveland Whs. (1687)215 That pious Arch whereon 
tne building stood, Which broke, the whole's devolv’d into 
a Flood. 

+ c. To roll away ( from a person). Ohs. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 10 He was solicitous to devolv 
and depel from himself, .the note of avarice, 
t d. To roll (to and fro). Ohs. rare. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 35 Ulysses so, from side to side de- 
volv’d, In self-debate the Suitors doom resolv’d. 

2. Jig. To cause to pass down by the revolution 
of time {into some state or condition). 

J S 33 Bkllenden Livy 11. {1822) 145 All the soumes, quhilkis 
war afore devolvit in dett, war commandit to be restorit to 
thair creditouris. ^ 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. xi. (R.) Thus was 
the worlde 47 yeris before Crystis birthe deuolued into the 
fourth monarchic called the Romane and last empyre. 1644 
Hunton Viud. Treat. Monarchy viii. 57 That State was 
then devolved into a Monarchy by Conquest. 

3. Jig. To cause to pass to or fall upon (a person), 
a. To cause to pass down by inheritance or legal 
succession {to another). 

1338 Leland I tin. VI. 31 The Dykes Landes by Heyres 
generalles isdevolvidnow to Mr. Goring and to Mr. Deringe. 
1590 Swinburne Testaments 291 The legacie is not devolved 
to his executors. 1631 Weevcr A tic. pun. Mon. 569 The 
inheritance diuolued by marriage vnto the Maynards. 1659 
B. Harris Parlval's Iron Age 20 They grew to be devolved 
under the House of Burgundy. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
N0. X21 p 5 Students.. can seldom add more than some small 
particle of knowledge, to the hereditary stock devolved to 
them from ancient times. 

t b. To cause to pass {to or into the hands of an- 
other) ; especially through the failure or forfeiture 
of the previous holders. Ohs . 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. t, (1599) 6 They were diuolued to 
the sea Apostolike by the disposing of the lawes. 1602 Ful- 
becke Pandectes 32 The State being now.. deuolued to the 
dregges of the people. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
*230 Pronouncing their lives, their goods .. to be confiscate 
ana devolved unto the Emperour his cofers. 1622 Donne 
Serm. civ. VI. 2i2_ By their connivence that power was de- 
volved into a foreign prelate’s hand. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. 
vm.fRUdg.) 108 War.. naturally devolves the command into 
the king s.. authority. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 74 The Ap- 
peal operates the Effect of a Devolution J because it devolves 
the cause to a Superiour Judge. 

t c. To cause to fall or alight (on or upon an 
object). Ohs. 

* - 1 ^°P L V JD Miny ll. 460 The denomination of these 
cnminall Iutlgcs . . being thus deuolued vpon them, there 
continued. X649 Milton Eihon. 20 The King envying to see 
the peoples love devolv’d on another object. 1667 — P. L. 
x. 13s Least on my head both sin and punishment.. be all 
Devolv’d, a x68z Sir T. Browne Tracts 172 The last excuse 
de volveth the errour . . upon Croesus. 1703 Dc Foe Shortest 
IVavw. Dissenters Misc. 429 When our Government shall 
be devolv’d upon Foreigners. 

d. To cause (a charge, duty, or responsibility) 
to fall upon (any one) ; csp. to throw upon or de- 
legate to deputies duties for which the responsibility 
belongs to the principal. (Now a chief sense.) 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 316 All affaires, .of the King's 
household, .shall be devolved upon his fidelity. 1641 Smec- 
tymnuus^ Vittd. Ausw. x. (1653) 42 He gives this charge 
not to his Chancellor or Commissary, or any other man 
upon whom hee had devolved his power. 1754 Hume Hist. 
Eng. I. xiv. 352 He was obliged to devolve on others the 
weight of government. 1777 Robertson Hist. Atiicr. k 1783! 
1 . 183 The Spanish court, .was extremely willing to devolve 
the burden of discovery upon its subjects. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v, ii. 354 The master. . becomes too weak 


to resume the power which he has imprudently devolved. 
1847 Addison Law of Contracts 1. i. § 2 (1883) 114 A mere 
honorary churchwarden who . . devolves all the duties of 
this office upon a paid colleague. x88o C. H. Pearson in 
Victorian Rev. 2 Feb. 540 Those who, because they are 
too busy or too ignorant to discharge the higher duties of 
self-government, have been glad to devolve them upon their 
representatives. 

. + 4, To throw (a person) upon (some resource). 

_ 1636 Wilson alias Knott Direction to be observed by N. N. 
ii. 17 If the true Church may erre .. we are still deuolued 
either vpon the private Spirit . . or else vpon naturall wit 
and judgement, a 1672 Wren in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 252, 
I am now devolved upon that unparalleled villainy. -1675 
Burthogge Causa Dei 166 He.. then intirely devolves him- 
self on Jesus Christ for it. 

II. intrans . 

5 . To roll or flow down from (a source), arch. 
1630 Lord Banians 18 (L.) Streams that had in rolling 

currents, from the tops of the mountains, devolved into the 
rivers below. 1725 PorE Odyss. iv. 34 Two youths whose 
semblant features prove Their blood devolving from the 
source of Jove. X77X Smollett Ode to Leven-Water 
17 Devolving from thy parent lake, A charming maze 
thy waters make. X783 W. F. Martyn Gcog. Mag. II. 320 
The quantities of snow which devolve from the superior 
parts of the mountain have sometimes proved fatal to travel- 
lers. 1847 R. Chambers Traditions Edin. 188 It was a 
goodly sight to see the long procession devolve from the close. 

6. Jig. To roll or flow on to or into (some con- 
dition). 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. v. (1618) 197 That the matters .. 
would with speed diuolue to their perfection. Ibid. (1618)299 
The affaires of the Pisans . . did daily diuolue into greater 
straits. 1678 Marvell Grcnuth Popery Wks.1875 IV. 300 To 
raise, betwixt the King and his people, a rational jealousy of 
Popery and French government, till he should insensibly 
devolve into them, a 1859 De Quincf.y Theban Sphinx 
Wks. X. 238 Four separate movements through which this 
impassioned tale devolves. 

7 . To pass to the next in natural or conventional 
order, a. To pass or fall to another, esp. through 
the failure or forfeiture of the earlier holder. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 184 That it 
should not devolve from himself and his colleague to the 
court of Rome. 1683 Brit. Spec. 66 Vet dries not the Suprem- 
acy devolve to the multitude, who never yet had right to 
Rule, or choose their Rulers. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. III. 
Ixi. 322 To him the benefit of all forfeiture devolved. 1765 
B lac k stone Comtti. 1 . 22 Being then entirely abandoned by 
the clergy, .the study and practice of it [civil law] devolved 
. .into the hands of laymen. 1786 Burke Warren Hastings 
Wks. 11842) II. 145 By the death of Colonel Monson, the 
whole power of the government of Fort William devolved 
to the governour and one member of the council 

b. To pass down, descend, or fall in course of 
succession to ( on , upon) anyone. 

xfixx Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xliv. 150 The Empire thus 
deuolued to Dioclesian. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701)38/2 He had a Brother, who dying without Issue, his 
Estate devolved to Pittacus. 1689 in Somers Tracts II. 
341 If a King dies, he hath a Successor, and the Right de- 
volves upon him. <1x713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) 3 
This Friendship devolving from the Parents to the Children. 
X7$z Johnson Rambler No. 108 r 13 He died without a will, 
and the estate devolved to the fegal nein x8o6 Surr Winter 
in Lend. III. 25 A considerable estate in the Cape of Good 
Hope, which had devolved to us through a relation of my 
wife's mother. 1885 Law Times LXX 1 X. 175/1 A .service 
of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve with his 
baronetcy. 

c. To fall as a duly or responsibility on or upon 
anyone. 

1769 Robertson Chas. V , V. iv. 418 After Bourbon’s death, 
the command . . devolved on Philibert de Chalons. 1791 
Cowper Odyss . ir. 440 To us should double toil en*>ue, on 
whom the charge To parcel out his wealth would then de- 
volve. 18x9 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839) 208 By the 
revolution, the duties . ..of government devolved upon the 
people of New Hampshire, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 107, 

I knew that upon him would devolve the chief labour. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 9 May 5/2 They recognise the obligation 
which devolves upon them. 

8. Of persons: a. To have recourse to (for sup- 
port) ; come upon as a charge, b. To fall or sink 
gradually, to degenerate. ? Obs. 

1748 Johnson L. P-, Savage Wks. III. 348 His conduct 
had .. wearied some. .but he might. .still nave devolved to 
others whom he might have entertained with equal success. 
1751 — Rambler No. 149 T 9 Multitudes are suffered by 
relations equally near to devolve upon the parish. 1830 
J. Bee Ess. on Foote Foote’s Wks. p. ii, A gentleman and 
scholar devolving into the buffoon .. is an unseemly sight. 
Hence Devolving vbl. sb. 

1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxvii. 427 Tidings cf his 
father’s death, and the devolving of his crown and throne 
on himself. 

. Devolvement (dfvp’lvmunt). [f. Devolved. 
+ -ment.] The action of devolving ; devolution. 
1847 in Craig. xBoz Miss Broughton Mrs. Bligh xv. 336 
Arrangements for the temporary devolvement of her phil- 
anthropical labours upon a fellow- worker. 

Devonian (divflo’nian), a. (sh.) [f. med.L. 

Devonian latinized form of Devon, OE. Defcna -, 
Defna-sclr Devonshire.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Devonshire. 

- x6xz Drayton Poly-olb. 1.284 Easel y ambling downe through 
the Deuonian dales. 1880 Miss Braddon Just as I am ii, 
A younger branch of a good old Devonian family tree. 
1887 — Like <V Unlike xi, The hedgerows were budding in 
the soft Devonian air. 

b. as sb. A native or inhabitant of Devonshire. 
1882 C. E. Mathfavs in A the nr urn 23 Dec. 84S/1 A treasure 
not only to Devonians, but to book lovers generally. 


2. Gcol. Name given to -a geological formation 
or * system* of rocks lying below the Carboniferous 
and above the Silurian formations : hence, of or 
pertaining to this formation and the geological 
period during which it was deposited. 

The name was given in reference to the great development 
of these rocks as a marine formation in Devonshire. The 
rocks called ‘Old Red Sandstone’ in Scotland, West of 
England, and South Wales, are held to he lacustrine de- 
posits of contemporary age, and included in the Devonian 
System; and the term is applied all over the world to 
a system of rocks having the same stratigraphical position, 
and containing organic remains similar to those of the 
Devonshire strata. 

1837 Sedcwick & Murchison in Trans. Geol. Soc. Ser. 11. 
V. 701 We purpose therefore for the future to designate 
these groups (the Cornish Killcts and the Devonian slates] 
collectively by the name Devonian system, as involving no 
hypothesis and being agreeable to analogy. 1846 Expos. 
Outline of Vestiges Nat. Hist. Creation 24 The Old Red 
Sandstone or Devonian System comes, next. 1871 Lyell 
Stud.EIem.Geol. 421 The name Devonian was given by Sir 
R. Murchison and Professor Sedgwick to marine fossiliferous 
strata which, in the South of England, occupy a similar 
position between the overlying coal and the underlying 
Silurian formation. 1873 Dawson Earth <5- Man v. 84 The 
Devonian, or, as it may be better called in America, from the 
vast development of its beds on the south side of Lake Erie, 
the Erian formation. 1885 LyclVs Stud. Elern. Gcol. 418 
The number of American Devonian plants has now been 
raised, .to 160. Ibid. 4x9 There were no . . Rriptilia during 
the Devonian age. 

Devonic (d/vp'nik), a. Geol. rare. [f. as De- 
vonian + -ic.] = Devonian 2. 

1876 Davis Polaris Exp. xv. 339 The slaty overhanging 
layers of Devonic limestone. 

Devonite (de’vonsit). Min. [f. Devon + -ite.] 
A synonym of Wavellite, from its having been 
first discovered near Barnstaple in Devonshire. 

1826 Emmons Min. 214. 

Devonport : see Davenport. 

Devonshire, v . : see Denshire. 

Devor, obs. form of Devoir. 

•j* Devora*tion. Ohs. [a. obs. F. devoration, 

• acton , ad. L. devordtidn-em (in Vulgate), n. of 
action from devorare to Devour.] The action of 
devouring or consuming. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 94 [Poverty], .is the goulfe of 
devoracion And fountayne of desolacion. 1614 T. Adams 
DezaTs Banquet 72 The decoration of the body is the de- 
uoration of the Substance. 

f Devoratory, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. devora- 
/Jr , /-«x(Tertull.), f. devordlor'DKXoi: uer : see -cry.] 
Of devouring or consuming quality. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, vl 13 Deliver us from those 
devoratory evils. 1650 — Comm. Pentat. ill. 112 These de- 
voratory evills, as T 'ertulllan calleth them. 

Devorce, -vors(e, obs. ff. Divorce. 

Devore, obs. ff. Devoir, Devour. 

Devoste, Devot, obs. ff. Devout. 

Devot, obs. var. of Divot, a sod. 


IjDSvot, d6vote : see Devote sh. {3. 

ifDevO’ta. Ohs. [It. and Sp., fern, of Devoto, 
q.v.] A female devotee, a divote. 

1644 Evelyn diem. (1879) I.. 134 The church of St. Pru- 
dentia in which is a well.. visited by manydevotas. 1685 
Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin 63 This Act of those Devotas. 

+ Devo^tary. Obs. [ad. med.L. devotdrius, 
-aria (Du Cange), i. devot- ppl. stem : see Devote 
v., and cf. Votary.] A votary; a devotee. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes $ Obs. (1650) 50 Diana . . to whose 
shrine there went up a more famous, .pilgrimage of devo- 
taries. <1x670 Hacket Cent. Serm. (1675) 149 Religious 
honour is done unto them by some superstitious devotaries. 

Devote (d/vJu't), a. and sh. 1 arch. [ad. L. de- 
vol-us devoted, consecrated or dedicated by vow, 
pa. pple. of devovere to Devote. In Eng. it ap- 
pears partly as a continuation of ME. devot , - It \ 
variant of Devout, OF. devot, devote. As a sb. it 
was generally superseded 1675-1 725 by Devotee, 
and when retained later is usually identified with 
mod.F. devote fem., and applied only to a female 
devotee, the corresponding F. divot masc., being 
occasionally used of the male.] 

A. ppl. a. = Devoted, a. with lo. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 32 So deuote to Anjtotic s 
Ethickes [printed checkes] 1507 Hooker Lc . e* 
(1632) 209 The places where I dots have beene \\ on • . 

. .deuote to vtter destruction. # 16x3 Sherley T . wa J 
The glory of God, to which his excellent j^^ction 

evermore devote. 1667 Milton P.L. 

sacred and devote. X 747 Coluks . Eassto 5 Art ? ,9^ 

native simple heart Devote to 

Bailey Pest us (1854) *07. 1 a™ dcvote * d> * 

b. Without to. perpetual and 

1599 Hakluyt / ty. I. M 8 P./’' Worn. 11. 75°, I will he 
deuote friends. 1599 Jf am . Hurton An at. Mel. m. 

i.^fx65& th >' Va ~ n * ^ dCV ° tC ’ 

afTectioned, and bound an all derj. 

B. = , „ l6lS Bovs »*r. <>630) 

[1225-155? : sec .^ °, c prayer. 1651 Serm. Ccrvn. CIuu. 
By meditation and deu o P > was J. Devote at 

//, in PhnU I. Sr.f Mcnty.!? .1 f. V . 
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C. sb; A devotee. + a. in form devote. Obs. 

1630 Dave kant Just Italian iv. Wks. 1872 I. 252 Two 
faces more allied In all devotes of view I have not seen. 
1660 Blount Boscobcl 8 Sectaries, who through a Fanatique 
zeal were become Devotes to this great Idol. 1662 J. Bar- 
grave Pope Alex. VII. (1867)71 He is a devote of the house 
of Austria. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. § 18 Those who from 
great voluptuaries have turned devotes. 17x7 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess Mar 28 Apr., The difference be- 
tween an old devote and a young beauty. x72oWelton 
Suffer. Son of God I. x. 255 He who seeks to do his Own 
Will, .has no Claim.. to the Peace or Merit of a Devote. 

0. in mod.F. form divot, fem. divote. 

1702 W. J. j BruytCs Voy . Levant xl. 156, I.. saw a great 
many of those Devots pass along the Streets. 1746 Lady M. 
W. Montagu Let . to IV. Montagu 24 Nov.. I know not how 
to acknowledge enough my obligations to the countess ; and 
I reckon it a great one from her who is a divote, that she 
never brought any priest to me. 1779 J. Adams Diary 14 
Dec; Wks. 2851 III. 232 Numbers of divots upon their 
knees. 1808 Scott Lett. 22 Jan. (1894) I. 92 In her own 
character as a sort of divote. 2866 Mrs. H. Wood St. 
Martin’s Eve xxxi. (1 874) 395 Maria, poor thing, had no 
hand in it ; she is not a devote. 

f Devote, sb. 2 Obs. [f. Devote v.] Act of 
devoting, devotion. 

1659 R. Eedes Christ's Exalt. Ep. Ded., Some manifesta- 
tion of a reciprocation in this devote. 

Devote (dfwu*t), v. [f. L. devot -, ppl. stem of 
devovere to vow, dedicate by a vow, devote, f. De- 

I. 2 + vovere to vow, dedicate : cf. also the L. 
frequentative devotare, in med.L. much used for 
devovere.] 

1 . trans. To appropriate by, or as if by, a vow; 
to set apart or dedicate solemnly or formally; to 
consecrate (to). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 16 Yours devoted till 
death.^ 2599 H. Buttes Dyeis, drie Dinner A iv, Love 
and friendship, .urgeth mee particularly to devote my sclfe 
unto you. 1611 Bible Lev. xxvii. 28 No deuoted thing 
that a man shall deuote vnto the Lord. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 262 A chalice of gold also he de- 
voted. 2732 Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 48 All Christians 
are by their Baptism devoted to God. 2802 Ld. Eldon 
in Vesey's Rep. VII. 73 The Will, .devoting the property to 
charity was producible. 2856 Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. i. (1858) 
53 Each of the thirty-six chapels was devoted to the worship 
of a separate sect. 

2 . To give up, addict, apply zealously or exclu- 
sively (to a pursuit, occupation, etc., or to a parti- 
cular purpose) ; esp. refl. to devote oneself. 

2604 Shaks. Oth. xi. iii. 321 He hath deuoted, and giuen 
vp himselfe to the Contemplation . . of her parts and Graces. 
2703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1, Devote this day to mirth. 2798 
H. Skrine Two Totirs Wales 72 Having devoted some 
days to the objects in the neighbourhood of Swansea, we 
left that place. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 3 Had 
these endowments .. been devoted to national education. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 672 [He] who devotes himself 
to some intellectual pursuit. 2894 J. T. Fowler Adaninan 
Introd. 66 Hill sides now devoted to pasturage. 

3 . To give over or consign to the powers of evil 
or to destruction ; to doom ; to invoke or pro- 
nounce a curse upon. 

1647 Potvcr of Keys vi. 233 The Senate, .did devote or 
Anathematize even a whole Country or Region at once. 
a 2728 Rowe (J.), Let her.. Devote the hour when such 
a wretch was bom. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. I. ix. 281 The 
hostile army was devoted with dire execrations to the gods 
of war and of thunder. 1821 Lockhart Valerius II. ix. 267 
May Jove devote me, if I had [etc.]. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 
(1875/ 1. xxiii. 206 A witches* guild. They scatter, devote, 
and doom ! 

t b. To invoke or pronounce (a curse). Obs. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones xx 1. i, A hearty curse hath been 
devoted on the head of that author. 

Hence D evoking vbl. sb. 

2640 O. Sedgwicke Christ's Counsell 222 What was our 
baptisme but a devoting.. of our selves to be faithfull to 
Christ ? 1677 Gilpin DemonoL (1867) 434 ‘ Sons of Belial 
a name very significant, shewing.. their devoting of them- 
selves to the devil's service. 

+ Devote. Obs. [An erroneous form of Devote 
sb.', or of Devotee, with pseudo-French spell- 

ing-J 

1729 FrELDiKG Love Se v. Masques iu. vi, We must all be 
proud of so elegant a devote ! 1824 Miss L. M. Hawkins 
Mem. I. 232 My father was a devotd of Titian. 

Devoted (dfv<m*ted), ppl. a. [f. Devote v. + 

-ED 1.] 

1 . Vowed; appropriated or set apart by a vow 
or formally ; under a vow ; dedicated, consecrated. 

2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 35 To stopdeuoted charitable 
deeds. i6xx Heywood Gold. Age n. Wks. 2874 III. 27 All 
deuoted To abandon men, and chuse virginity. 1623 
Cockeram, Denoted, vowed. 2638 Baker tr .Balzac's Lett. 
II. 1x3 A Societie of devoted persons, who continued in 
meditation so many houres a day. 1663 J. Spencer Pro- 
digies (2665) 381 The Ethnick Temples and devoted places 
at Rome. 2829 N. Worcester Atoning Sacr. iv. (1830) 16 
Laying the hands on the head of the devoted sacrifice. 

2 . Characterized by devotion; zealously attached 
or addicted to a person or cause ; enthusiastically 
loyal or faithful. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 261 Being a devoted 
servant to the Prior. 1606 Marston Parasitaster m. i, 
When you vow a most devoted love to one, you swear not 
to tender a most devoted love to another. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Seand. 1. i, Sir, your very devoted. x8S8 Bryce Avter. 
Comnr.v. III. xcvj. 34S These democratic institutions have 
cost the life work of thousands of devoted men. 


b. with fo. 

2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio Ded. Ay, A‘ Gentleman 
most sincerely devoted to your Honor. 2634 Peacham 
Gcntl. Exerc. 13 A Gentleman of this Land wholly devoted 
to Puritanisme. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe Rent. Forest 1, Her 
heart was devoted to La Motte. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Hug". 
II. 115 Devoted as Queensberry had always been to the 
cause of prerogative. 

3. Formally or surely consigned to evil or de- 
struction ; doomed. 

2612 Bible Dent. xiii. 27^There shall cleave nought of the 
cursed [ntarg. deuoted] thing to thine hand. 2667 Milton 
P.L.v. 890 These wicked Tents devoted. 2700 Dryden 
Theodore \ Hon. 124 He cheered the dogs to follow her who 
fled, And vowed revenge on her devoted head. 1718 Prior 
Solomon 11. 543 Round our devoted heads the billows beat. 
3741 Middleton Cicero II. vi. (ed. 3) 59 He leaves him . . 
a devoted victim to Milo. 2777 Priestley Philos. Ncccss. 183 
All your violent declamation falls upon.. my devoted head. 
a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. i. 16 Another storm burst 
on the devoted land. 286z Trollope OrleyF. xiii. Though 
the heaven should fall on her devoted head. 

Devotedly, a dv. [f. prec. + -by 2 .] In a de- 
voted manner ; zealously, enthusiastically. 

2812 Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) II. Believe how 
devotedly and sincerely I must now remain yours. 2820 
Southey Ode Portrait Bf>. Heler 4 For this great end 
devotedly he went. Forsaking friends and kin. 2840 Miss 
Mitford in L’Estrange Life III. vii. 109 Mary Duff, one 
of the Maries to whom Lord Byron was so devotedly at- 
tached. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 47 He is a lover, and 
very devotedly in love. 

Devo*tedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being devoted or zealously addicted. 

1668 H.More Div.Dtal. i.xii.(i7i3) 23, I have very much 
wondred at the devoiedness of some Mens Spirits to the 
pretence of pure Mechanism in the solving of the Phse- 
nomena of the Universe. <127x4^!. Henry in Spurgeon 
Trcas. Dav. Ps. xxv. 5 To live a life of devotedness to God. 
2827 Hood Nat. Talcs , Fall of Leaf [She] cherished him 
with all a woman’s devotedness. 2872 Liddon Elem. 
Rclig. i. 19 This idea of religion as personal devotedness to 
God. 

Devotee (dcvfltT*). [An Eng. formation, from 
Devote v. or a. + -ee, after words like assignee , 
refugee , etc., in which this suffix came historically 
from Fr. -i of the pa. pple. Devotee may be looked 
upon as a re-fashioning of the sb. Devote, which 
was formerly used in the same sense : devote and 
devotee were used indifferently from c 1675 to 1725, 
(Cf. assign and assignee.) In early instances, 
•writers or printers sometimes made devotie , as if 
a French feminine : cf. Devot£] 

1 . gen. A person zealously devoted to a particular 
party, cause, pursuit, etc. ; a votary. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Religion (1850) 1. 22 Our atheistical 
devotees to Dame Nature. 2669 Hacket Let. in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 553, I was once an vn worthy 
member of your Bodie, and will be euer a most affectionat 
deuotee vnto it. a 2670 — Abp. Williams 11. § 212 (2693! 
230 A great Devotee to publick and private Prayer. 2676 
D’Urfey Mad. Fickle v. ii, Come, my wittv Devottees of 
Venus. 2692 Wood Ath. Oxon . (R.) He [Edward Dyer] 
was esteemed by some a Rosie-crucian, and a great devotee 
to Dr. Job Dee. 2788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv. §6. 98 A 
devotee of Aristotle. 2862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 284 
As fanatical a devotee of vegetarianism. 2878 H. M. 
Stanley Dark Cont. II. xiii. 377 He was a devotee to his 
duty. 

2 . spec. One zealously devoted to religion, or to 
some form of worship or religious observance ; one 
characterized by religious devotion, esp. of an ex- 
treme or superstitious kind. 

3645 Evelyn Diary (1879) I. 208 'As much trudging up 
and downe of devotees. 1698 Fryer Acc. E . India P. 220 
Those Vessels set out to carry Devotees to Mahomet’s Tomb. 
37x2 Steele Sped. No. 354 r x You have described most 
sorts of Women, .but I think you have never yet said any. 
thing of a Dcvotie . K Devotie is one of those who disparage 
Religion by their indiscreet and unseasonable introduction 
of the Mention of Virtue on all Occasions. 2748 Smollett 
R od. Rand. xxv._(i8i2) 1. 271 A set of devotees in some parts 
of the East Indies who never taste flesh. 1780 Harris 
PJnlol. Enq. Wks. (2841) 503 He grew older, became .. 
from a profligate a devotee. 2852 Robertson Semi. Ser. 
in. xvi. 202 The highest form of religion was considered to 
be that exhibited by the devotee who sat in a tree until the 
birds had built their nests in his hair. 

Hence Devotee'ism, the principles or practice of 
a devotee. 

3828 J. Hunter in C. More Life Sir T. More Pref. 56 The 
spirit of religious devoteeism which appears in his work. 
1852 Stone A. Ballou's Spirit Manif. vii. 93 Victims of 
these popular devoteeisms. 

t Devo’teless, a. Obs. [f. Devote v . (?or 
sb.) + -less.] Without devotion ; undevout. 

3650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) X69 He shall do God 
and thee good service in these devote-lesse times. 2738 G. 
Smith Curious Relat. II. 216 To. .bend thy knees twice in 
thy Prayer, with a hundred devoteless wandring Thoughts. 

Devotely, obs. form of Devoutly. 
Devotement (dfvi?u*tment). [f. Devote v. + 

-MENT.] 

1* The action of devoting, or fact of being de- 
voted ; devotion, dedication. 

[1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 322 He hath deuoted, and giuen 
vp himselfe to the Contemplation, marke, and denotement 
of her parts and Graces. (So Fol. 1; Qq. and Fol. 2 
den A te ? ent ‘^ 1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. xxvii, 
i 20 A devotement was more than a simple vow, where- 
of there might be redemption, but things devoted had 


no redemption. <t 1678 Woodhead Holy Living (1633) 217 
A devotement and a dedication of themselves .. to God ij 
then made. 1749 Hurd Notes on Hor. Art. ofPcttryCg l 
Her [Iphigeniajs] devotement was the demand of Apoik 
1800 Southey in Q. Rev. I. 223 The self-denial and the 
self-de votement of apostles. 2827 Sir W. Hamilton in Life 
I. 272 A moderate devotement of time. 3852 Wayund 
Mevt. Judson (1853) I. i. 29 His own personal devotement 
to the missionary cause. 

+ 2. concr. Something devoted ; a votive offering. 
Obs. rare. 

3799 E. King Munimenta Antiq. 1 . Pref. 19 'Avafhjimra 
consecrated devotements. .inscribed with Greek Letters. ’ 

f Devo*teness. Obs. [f. Devote -ness.] 
Devoutness, devotedness. 

2606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine Gg j a, There are two 
things which are desired of excellent Princes, Deuoleaesse 
at home, valor in Warre. 

Devoter (dfvpu-tm). [f. Devote v. +-nri.] 
f 1. A votary, a devotee. (Cf. Devotress.) Obs. 


rare. 

[*599 Sandys EuroPa ? Spec. (1632) 4 Where one doth pro- 
fesse himselfe a Devoto or peculiar servant of our Lord; 
whole Townes . . are the Devoti of our Ladle ] QusUi 
1634 by SrR M. Sandys Ess. 1 96 Where one doth professe 
himselfe a Devoter, or peculiar Servant of our Lord, whole 
Towns, .are De voters of our Lady. 

2 . One who devotes. 

1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Devoterer, corrupted form of advotertr , Adul- 
terer. (Cf. Devoutotjr.) 

2550 Becon Gov. Virtue Early Wks. (2843) 450 The man 
that breaketh wedlock with another man’s wife. Jet him be 
slain, both the devoterer [ed. 1566 advoterer] and the ad- 
vouteress. 


(see Hatz-Darm.). as an we 
logical arrangement without regard J, 
the order, 8 (including 4); 5 (with 6), 


f Devote’sse. 06s. rare. [f. Devote sli t 
-ess : cf. Devota, Devote.] A female devotee. 

2658 Bramiiall Consecr. Bps.viVu 193 Are not Govemants, 
and Devotesses, besides ordinary maid sen-ants, women? .. 
Let themselves be Judges whether a Woman a wife, ora 
Woman a Govemant or a Devotesse, be more properly to be 
ranged under the name. 

Devotion (dfv^'Jon), sb. Also 3-6 -cion, 
-oun, -un, -cyon, etc., 5-6 -tioun(e, 6 -syon. 
[a. OF. devocion , - ciun , -Hun (1 2th c. in Littri), 
mod.F. divotion — Pr. devotio, Cat. devoeiS, Sp. 
devocion , It. devozione, all early ad. L. devot ton-em f 
n. of action from devovere to devote. _ 

The order of development of the senses in L. (t) the 
action of devoting or consecrating (to good or evil) by vow, 
(2) the condition of being devoted (to something good), ae- 
voted neSs, loyalty, fealty, allegiance, (s\(in Christian us*) 
devotion to God and his service, piety, religious zeal. Only 
the Christian use passed from ecclesiastical L. into toe 
Romanic langs. in the Middle Ages, and appears (witn 
various extensions) in ME. from OF. After the Renascence, 
the etymological sense ‘action of devoting ’appeared jn R, 
Fr., and Eng., at first only in reference to religious 
in the 26th c. the word was extended toseculaqpeRonsana 
things; this is specially noticed as a novelty in rrencnm 
1578 by H. Estienne (see Hatz-Darm.). As all the sensfe 
are now in Eng., a log" 
history would follow 1 

1 (with 2, 3) ; 7.] , . ., r frnm 

I. In religious use ; appearing in ML. * r0IU 
ecclesiastical L., through OF. 

X. The fact or quality of being devoted to religious 
observances and duties ; religious devoteduess or 
earnestness ; reverence, devoutness. 

a 2225 After. R. 368 pet oSer ping is heorte pcauwe?, * 
uociun, reoufulnesse, merci . . and oore swuche ue 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20123 heading (GStt.) Listens nov. 
gode deuocion. 1340 Hamtole Pr. Come. 3459 V'nc 
says praier or orison With over Iitel devocion. 

Maun dev. (Roxb.) x. 40 Pai syng paire messez ' VI y*J=VT 0 
deuocioun. c 3400 Rom. Rose 5147 But unto Love 1 v 
thralle..So that no devocioun Ne liadde I in theserm 
Of dame Resoun. 1559 W. Cunningham 
205 The Sepulcher of Mahomet, which the Turks £ 
visite wyth great devotion. 1602 Shaks. Ham. * • ‘ , 
With Deuotions visage, And pious Action, we do 1 s g 
The diuell himselfe. 17x0 Frideaux Ortg. '5(3 

Ethelwulf took a journey of Devotion to R° m , • v 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 299 The austere devotion 1 ^ 

gave to his court the aspect of a monastery* x°54 . * 
Growth in Holiness xxii. (2872)421 In theology* 0 . 
means a particular propension of the soul to Goa, 
it devotes itself to the worship and service of Goa. 

b. Constr. to, toward a deity, etc. * on 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 158 In somme 
Of labour and devocion That thou hast ban -« • *? . 

3483 Caxton G. de la TcnrUv), This good lady H 
deuocion toward this hoolv man and prophei te. * r ds 

More Paralip. Prophet. 244 Extravagant Devotio ^ 
the Martyrs and their Reliques, 1852 R npland'i 
III. 1.^241 Nothing could be wanner than Catholic 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

■f c. A feeling of devout reverence °* avve j ciun «3 
a 1225 After. R. 286 Amidde pe redunge .. ^° n u 0Ll jiNi, 
up a deuociun & tet is wur 5 monie bonen. *®?* , inrror k 
Pliny I. ox All is still and silent, like the ^ ar T neertr rr.to 
desert wildernesse : and us men coine neerer ana 
it, a secret deuotion ariseth in their hearts. 

f d. A devout impulse or desire. Oi os. . _ 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mott vii. 156 Cnarie 
at Parys, and cam to hyin a aevocyon for to goo r 
age to saynt James in Gales, a 1533 Ld. Uer. w th« 
cxvii. 419 A deuosyon toke me to go a pylgre™ h 
holy sepulture. 

2 . Religions worship or observance , ^ j 

praise; divine worship, b. spec. . (A* * ^ 
Worship directed to a special object, c.g- 


DEVOTION. 
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Sacred Heart, Precious Blood, etc. c. An act -of 
worship ; now only in //., worship, * prayers d. 
A form of prayer or worship, intended for private 
or family use. 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Cotisc. 7252 For na devocyone Of 
prayer, ne almusdede, ne messe, May [>am help. ^1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 1017 Dido, Ther Dido was in hire de- 
vocyoun. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (186B) 137 Her saulter or 
other bokes of deuocion. cx 470 Henry Wallace vi. 127 
Quhen sadly thai had said thar deuotioune. 1493 [See 
DevotionerJ. 1548 Hall Citron. 126 The churches were 
seldome used for devocion. 1592 Shaks. Rom. § Jut. iv. i. 
41 God sheildt I should disturbe Deuotion. 1624 Donne 
(titles Devotions upon Evangelical Occasions. 1632 Lith- 
cow TraiK tv. 143 At their devotion, they will not tollerate 
any women. 1678 Lady Chaworth in nth Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 52 The Queen . . goeing to Somersett 
House to her devotions. -1710 Loud. Gas. No.- 4671/1 To 
assist at an established Devotion, 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 
70 P 8 If they.. read over so many Prayers in six or seven 
Books of Devotion. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <$• Plus. xii. 
211 Church Music in Italy.. is considered more as a Matter 
of Amusement than Devotion. 1858 Hawthorne Fr.§ It. 
frills. (1872) I. 8 We saw several persons kneeling at_ their 
devotions. . 1867 Freeman Norm. Coup. (1 Bj6) I . vi. 456 
He sent him a splendid book of devotions. 1876 J. P. Norris 
Rndim, Theol.p. iv. 70 Devotion, by which we mean the 
soul’s communion with God. 1879 E. Waterton Pictas 
Mariana Brit. It. 156 The Bead-Psalter, .was the popular 
devotion to our Ladye. 1885 Cath. Did. 393/r The special 
and formal devotion to the Heart of Jesus, .owes its origin 
to a French Visitation nun. 

+ d. An object of religious worship. Obs. 

(But this sense is not very certain, the meaning of the 
quots. being in every case doubtful.) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 277 Dametas began to speake 
his loud voice, to looke big, to march vp and downe. .swear- 
ing by no meane deuotions, that the walles should not keepe 
the coward from him. x6xx Bible Adsxvii. 21 As I passed 
by and beheld your deuotions [margin Or, gods that you 
worship; Gr. aepdouaTa, Vulg. simulachra, Wyclif symu- 
lacris, maumetjs, RJiem. Idols], a 1625 Fletcher Double 
Marriage iv. iv, Churches and altars, priests, and all de- 
votions, Tumbled together into one rude chaos. 

1 3 . An offering made as an act of worship, an 
oblation ; a gift given in charity, alms. Obs. 

[c 1400 Beryn 134 To make hir offringis Ri}te as hir devo- 
cioune was of sylvir broch and ryngis.] 1542 Udall Erasrn. 
•Apop/t. n. (1877) 325 To contribute, .towardes a sacrifice. . 
other folkes geuing their deuocion towardes it. 1552 Bk.Corn. 
Prayer Communion, Then shal the Churche wardens .. 
gather the deuocion of the people. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 43 There commeth on a time .. to crave 
his devotion, a poore oM man. 1626 L. Owen Running 
Reg. 68 In the lid there is a hole, for people to put their 
Deuotion in. x66z Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, The alms 
for the poor, and other devotions of the people. 

4 . The action of devoting or setting apart to 
a sacred use or purpose ; solemn dedication, con- 
secration. 

[A. Renascence sense, but connecting itself with the earlier 
religious uses.] 

_ xgoz Ord. Crystcn Men (W. deW. 1506) v. vi. 408 Deuocyon 
is as moche to say as dedycacyon, or to be ordeyned to serue 
god and hym prayse. 1657-61 Heylin Hist. Ref. 11. 55 He 
built two Altars, the one .. by the Lord’s appointment, the 
other .. of his own devotion. 1879 Loftie Ride in Egypt 
345 Sometimes the inscription records the devotion of some 
town or place to a divinity. 

II. In non-religious use ; introduced in 16th c. 
from ancient L. through It. and Fr. 

5 . The quality of being devoted to a person, cause, 
pursuit, etc., with an attachment akin to religious 
devotion ; earnest addiction or application ; en- 
thusiastic attachment or loyalty. 

<1 1530 Wolsey in Foxe A. fy M. (1583) 900/2 For the sin- 
gular deuotion, whych you beare towardes the kynge and hys 
affaires. X577 Harrison England n. v. (1877) 1. 117 But vnto 
this also I haue no great deuotion. X593 Shaks. R ick.II, 1. i. 
3i In the deuotion of a subjects loue. 1604 — Otk. v. i. 8, 

I haue no great deuotion to the deed. 1607 — Cor. 11. ii. 
21 Hee seekes their hate with greater deuotion, then they 
can render it him. 1725 Leoni tr. Albertis Archil ., Life 5 
Lewis .. had a very great devotion for the Annuntiata of 
Florence [a church]. 1830 D’Israeu Chas. I, III. vi. 100 
1 his fervid devotion to art in Charles. 1865 Miss Braddon 
Only a Clod 1 . 9 To attach themselves with slavish devotion 
to some brutal master. 

+ 0. Devoted or attached service ; command, dis- 
posal. To be at the devotion of, at a. person’s 
devotion , etc. [F. C-tre h la devotion de qttelqiCun, 

1 6th c. in Littre], to be entirely devoted to him 
or her. Obs. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. u. App. iv. 5 Men known 
to be sure at the queen’s devotion. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 1300 Considering the multitude of them which is 
come to his majesties devotion. X581 Mulcaster Po- 
sitions xlx. (1887) 80 When they had their whirling 
gigges under the devotion of their scourges. x6oo E. 
Blount tr. Conestaggio 92 He drew all he coulde to the 
Cathojique Kings devotion. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 04 
Shipping is readie now, and at your deuotion. 1635 R. 
Bolton Com/. A/ 7 . Cotisc. i. 139 He stood now before them 
in bonds, at their mercy and devotion as they say. 1709 
Steele & Swift Toiler No. 68 r* 5 A little of which [wax] 
he puts upon his Fore-finger, and that holds the Die in 
the Box at his Devotion. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scotl. 1. 1. 
64 The eight ecclesiastics .. were entirely at the king's de- 
votion. 1794 Burke Pref. to Brissot's Address Wks. VI 1. 3x5 
The sans culottes , or rabble.. were wholly at the devotion 
of those incendiaries, and received their daily pay. 1839 
Times 13 May in Spirit Metrop. Con sere. Press (1840) 
I*. 337 Such channels as were at the devotion of the 
minister. 


f b. quasi-fflttrr. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb Kent. (1826) 215 Such as were 
of the devotion of the Earle. 

+ 7 . That to which a person's action, or a thing, 
is devoted ; object, purpose, intent. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill , iv. i. 9 Whither away? Anne. No 
farther then the Tower, and as I guesse, Vpon the like de- 
uotion as your selues. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 6* Obs. (1650) 
27 The devotion of the Reverse [of the Cojme] is to celebrate 
the. .victory of Augustus over all ./Egypt. 

8 . The action of devoting or applying to a parti- 
cular use or purpose. 

3861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889I I. 31 The devotion of a few 
pages to it. 1885 Pall PI all G. 39 Mar. 5/1 The devotion of 
half a million to the carrying out of railway construction. 

t Devotionair. Obs. rare. A variant of De- 
votionary with Fr. ending -aire. 

rtx 734 North Lives II. 195 Chief Justice Hales, a profound 
common lawyer, and both devotionair and moralist. 

' Devotional (d/VJu’Jsnal), a. (and sb.) [f. De- 
votion sb. + -AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, religious devotion, or the exercise of 
worship (see Devotion i, 2). 

1648 Eikon Bas. 117 Apt for that Devotional compliance 
and juncture of hearts, which I desire to bear in those holy 
Offices. 3664 H. More Pfysl. Iniq. 257 That high act of 
Religion and devotional Love which is due to him. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 364 There is another Devotional 
Passage, cited out of Euripides, which conteins a clear ac- 
knowledgment of One Self-existent Being. 1769 J. Gillies 
(title) Devotional Exercises on the New Testament. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy <5- It. I si. II. 247 The devotional spirit 
of the older masters. 1859 (title) Devotional Helps for the 
Seasons of the Christian Year., i860 Froude Hist. Eng. 
VI. 244 Contrasting the vexations of the world with the 
charms of devotional retirement. 

2 . Belonging to, or arising from, devotion or 
enthusiastic attachment to a person, etc. rare. 

3677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) idS ^Ien are apt to subscribe 
to anj’thing he shall say, from a blind devotional admiration 
of the parts wherewith he is endowed. 

+ B. sb. A devotional composition ; a form of 
prayer or worship. Obs. rare . 

i6«;9 Gauden Tears of Church 87 In their disputings 
against the Devotionals of the Church of England. 

Hence Devotionalism, devotional character; 
Devotionalist, one given to (religious) devotion, 
a devotee; Devotiona'lity, Devo'tionalness, the 
quality of being devotional. 

1673 H. More App. Antid. 25 This Image was the Object 
of the kissing, with all the exteriour devotionalness used 
therein. X736 H. Coventry Phil, to Hyd. Conv. 1. (T.)The 
complete image of a French devotionalist. 1829 Blackzu. 
Plag. XXV. 600 Lord Pitsligo was of the first cfass of de- 
votionalists. c XB49 Clough Poems <$• Prose Rem. (1869) I. 
299 To believe that religion is, or in any way requires, de- 
votionality, is, if not the most noxious, at feast the most 
obstinate form of irreligion. 1850 Robertson Life $ Lett. 
I. 327, 1 should not say that devotionality was the character- 
istic of Cbanning’s mind. % 1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 31/2 Mr. 
Gladstone’s particular variety of sentimental devotionalism. 
1883 J. Hatton in Harper's Mag./Sov. 833/1 To take m the 
eclecticism of Greek art, the devotionalism of the Mediaeval. 

DevotionaUy (d/voujhnaU), adv. [f. Devo- 
tional a. + -ly ^,] In a devotional manner ; in the 
way of (religious) devotion. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xiv. (17x3) 331 By studiously 
and devotionally quitting.. his own animal desire thro’ an 
intire purification of his Spirit. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. 
Persecuted 135 Read, not only for instruction, but Devo- 
tionally, as Hymns to God. 1891 T. Mozley The Son xxxii, 
206 If people would. .read portions of Scripture carefully, 
thoughtfully, and devotionally, every day of the year. 

t Devo*tionary, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Devotion 
j£.+-aryL] 

A. adj. Pertaining to (religious) devotion ; de- 
votional. 

X63X J. Burges Ausvj. Rejoined App. 108 Such priuate 
deuotionary prayers. 1715 M. Davies At hen. Brit. I. 219 
The first Popish.. Confessor, .that liv’d in Private Families, 
and regulated their Devotionary Conduct. x8o8 Southey 
Lett.fr. Spain I. 264 This was a fashionable devotionary 
receipt. 

B. so. A person characterized by religious de- 
votion; — Devotee 2. 

x66o Waterhouse A ruts <5- Arm. 116 [They] haue rifled 
Academies, and disbanded Convents ofDevotionaries. <11670 
Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1692) 51 A crew of-bawds and 
gamesters mighty have set up a standing with less prejudice 
than these devotionaries. 

b. gen. One devoted or addicted to something ; 

= Devotee i. 

1671 True Nonconf. 26 The great Devotionaries of ease. 

Devo’tionate, a. rare. [f. Devotion, after 
affectionate , compassionate , etc. : see -ate -.] Full 
of devotion, devout. 

1864 Sir J. K- James 7 'as so (1865) II. xnr. lxx. To God 
raised up devotionate appeal. 

Devo-tioner. rare. [f. Devotion + -er 2 : cf. 
missioner.'] A member of a guild of devotion ; 
a devotionary. 

1883 Ch. Times 21 Sept. 635/4 The wives of the devotioners 
[Brethren of ‘ the devocyon of the Masse of Ihu.’, at Reading, 
1493] were honoured with the highest seats or pews next to 
the mayor’s wife's seat. 

Devo'tionist. [f. Devotion + -ist.] One 
who formally professes or practises devotion. 

a 1656 Br. Hall Soliloq. 73 (T.) There are certain zealous 


devotionists, which abhor all set forms and fixed hours of 
invocation. 1676 R. Dixon Two Test. To Rdr. 12 Whining 
Devotionists, floating in their blind and zealous Formalities, 
*755 T. Asiory Plem. (3769) II. 193 Those doating devotion- 
ists of Christendom. 

Devo*tionize, v. nonce-wd. [See -ize.] traits. 
To convert to devotional use. 

2894 Scott , Leader 1 Mar. 3 Another great fault is the 
author's tendency to devotionize everything. 

t Devo'tious, a. Obs, rare. [a. F. d&votieux, 
in 15th c. devocicus, - cux , f. devotion', see -ous.] 
Full of devotion, devoted. Hence + Devotionair 
adv., + Devotiousness. 

1583 * n Sir J. Melvil Plem. (1733I 303 By secret and mutual 
Conference of devotious and discreet Instruments. 1621 
Lady M. Wroth Urania 124 Our affectionate sendees .. 
shall euer .. bee most deuotiousKe obseruing to your com- 
mands. <r 1660 Hammond Wks. I. 234 (R.) By which 'tis 
clear what notion they had of «6Mo0pijo>ceia, to wit, that of 
devotiousness, piety. 

+ DevO"tist. Obs. [f. Devote a. + -ist: cf. 
devotee .] A devotee. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad, Love 85 All such Devotists we en- 
list in the Hall of Musicke. 1675 Ogilby Brit. 52 Shafts- 
bury.. here King Edward 2d .. was Interr’d .. his Shrine 
afterwards was so visited by Devotists that the Town for a 
time bore his Name. 

+ Devo'tive, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. devot- 
ppl. stem : see Devote v. and -ive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by devotion ; ready to 
devote (himself). 

1608 W. Wilkes snd Plemenio Plag. q A King, .so respec* 
tiue of publike good, and deuotiueto the sendee of God. 

B. sb. A person who devotes himself, a De- 
votee. 


1608 W. Wilkes 2 nd Plemenio Mag. 11 The holy consort 
of Gods deuotiues. 

+ Devoto (dfvJu't^), sb. Obs. PI. -oes, -o’s, 
-os ; also (as in It.) -i. [a. It. or Sp. devoto, de- 
voted, devout L. devotus ; cogn. with OF. devot, 
\ V.devot j and thus with Devout and Devote a. and 
sb. The corresp. feminine is Devota.] 

A person zealously devoted to religion or re- 
ligious observances, or to the sendee of a cause, 
person, etc. ; a devotee. 

1599 Sandys Europee Spec. (1605) A iv, Where one pro- 
fesseth himself a devoto or peculiar servant to [ed. 1632, of] 
our Lord, whole towns sometimes . . are the Dcvoti of our 
Ladie. 2655 Gurnaix Chr. in Amt. xv. (2669) 163/1 As 
doubtfully.. as the Devil did [speak] in his Oracles to his 
Devoto’s. 2678 Cudworxh Intell. Syst. 1. iii. 138 Such De* 
votoes to the heavenly bodies as look upon all other stars 
as petty deities, but the Sun as the supreme Deity. <z 1694 J. 
Scott Wks. (1718) II. 375 The Devotos of all religions. X712 
Arbuthnot John Bull 11. ii, Which gave rise to two great 
parties among the wives— the Devotoes..and the Hitts, 
f Devo'tor. [Cf. Devoter.] = prec. (for which 
it may be a misprint). 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche tx. 123 This done : His sacred 
Hand He lifted up, And round about on his Devotor’s dealt 
His bounteous blessing. [Quoted by R. as devoto' s.) 

+ Devo-tory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *de- 
vdtorz-us, f. devolorhe who devotes : see Devotee. 
and -ory.] Having the function of devoting : see 
Devote v. 3. 

165* Gaule Plagasirom. 279 Thereupon the Chaldxans 
set up an imprecatory and devotory libell. 

Devotour, corrupt f. Adulter : see Devoutoup.. 
t Devo*tress. obs. [f. Devoter : see -ess.] 
A female devotee ; a votaress. 

1624 Gag for Pope 68 Nuns and other deuotresses. 1662 
Evelyn Chalcogr . 20 Aristotle mentions Daphne a certain 
Devotresse of Apollo. 1689 J. Carlisle Fortune Hunters 
35 Cruel Devotress, will you rob the World Of the but one 
sweet Angel they have left To add to those vast Millions 
are above ? 

tDevonation. Obs. In 5 -acioun. [app. f. 
F. dhotter to devote by a vow : see -ation.] 
The act of vowing, a vow. 

1428 E. E. Wills (1882) 81 Y woll thet myne Executours.. 
parfourroe forth my deuouaciouns forth as I was wonte. 
t Devouement. Obs . [a. F. dfvouement 

(i5-idth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. dfyoucr : see 
Devow.] The act of devoting ; devotion. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix.xii. xoS The worthy devour- 
ment of some Calisian Townesmen to that certame penli. 

Devour (d/*Vau°\i), v. Also 4-6 devoure, 5 
-vowre, -vowryn, -vouir, -wore, 6 devore, 
-vower, -voir(e. [a. OF. devorer (stressed stem 
devur devour -) = Pr. and Sp. devorar , It. devorare , 
ad. L. devorare to swallow down, f. De-I. 1 + rerc/r 
to swallow, gulp.] (Formerly often with up.) 

or cat up voraciously, as a beast 
of prey ; to make a prey of, to prey - Anc » 

c 13x5 Shorfjiam 29 He soffreth nojt ° ^ of 

of bestes devoured, c 1400 Un deiioure all W 

Babiloyne sail a nedder corame. Jo* ^ ./>/.XU, 

werld. c 1430 Lydg. Vill us devouren at the 

334 Wherfor B jxom this cru ^ He. .was of wylde bcMe> 
lest. 1494 Fabyan Citron.^- « « Ma ^ y. Cade 

or Wo!u3-s sl.iync or deuouo 559 ^ King it. 

xxi, Set aloft for vcn^ in = J| T he dragon with his mouths 

Can is: us Cateck. Bra> 3 q^ rP Comm. Pent at. I. 

oppin reddy to . d ^ 0 J^. Dn r up t£th men and beasts. xr» 
(^*7*93^* *«• - Turned as a ^ to 
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devour the Iambs. 1869 Tennyson Coming of A rthur 27 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal The children and 
devour. ... „ , , _ . . 

absol. x6io Shaks. Temp. m. ni. 84 Brauely the figure of 
this Harpie hast thou Perform’d (my Ariell) : a grace it had, 
deuouring. 

2 . Of human beings : a. To eat greedily, eat up, 
consume or make away with, as food. b. spec. To 
eat like a beast, to eat ravenously or barbarously. 

a. 1382 Wyclif Rev. x. 9 He seide to me, Take the book, 
and deuoure it. 148a Caxtos Chron. Eng. eexxxix. 265 
Than they wente vnto the dukes place of lancastre. .that 
was call yd the sauoy, and ther they dcuoured and destroyed 
al the goodes. 1586 B. Young tr. Gunzzos Civ. Conv. iv. 
187 On Shroftuesdaie night I devoured so much, that y« 
next daie I had no stomacke to eate anie thing at all. 1833 
Ht. Martinf.au Manch. Strike x. 1 xo To devour their meals 
hastily, as if their time were not their own. 184a A. Combe 
Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 240 We never eat more than 
enough. We never devour lobsters, or oysters, or salmon. 

b. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 442 A great feeder, 
so that he seemed rather to devour his meat than to eat 
it. 2612 Bible Ecclus. xxxi. 16 Eate as it becommeth a 
man.. and deuoure not, lest thou be hated. 2729 De Foe 
Crusoe II. ii. 28 The poor creatures rather devoured than 
ate it. 

II. transf. With consume as the main notion. 

3 . Of a person or personal agent : To consume 
destructively, recklessly, or wantonly j to make 
away with, waste, destroy (substance, property, or 
Jig. its owners), Ohs. exc. in bibl. language. 

<1x340 Hampoi.f. Psalter Cant. 511 Him f>at deuours |>e 
pore in hidil. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxiv. 25 Ne sei the!, wee 
shal devouren hvm. 138a — Luke xv. 30 This thi sone, 
which deuouride his substaunce with hooris. c *386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 66 He wolde his joly blood honoure, Though 
that he schulde holy chirche deuoure. 1353 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xvn. 280 Lightlichebat bei leue loseles nit detiouren. C1460 
Fortescue A Is. $ Lint. Mon. tii. (1885) 115 The resume of 
Englonde. .wolde he than a pray to all oj>er nacions bat 
wolde conqwer, robbe, and deuoutr it. 1655 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 1. (1701) 23/1 If any one maintain not his Parents, 
let him be infamous, as likewise he that devours his patri- 
mony. 1657 J. Smith Mysl. Rhet . 19 So we say of some 
Guardians, They have devoured the Orphans, intimating 
the Orphans’ patrimony. 

b. with the sense swalltnv up more or less pre- 
sent : cf. 5. 

1382 Wyclif Mark xii. 40 Scribis . . whiche deuouren the 
housis of widewis. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 140 
Ye.. rape and deuourthealmes and sustenaunceof the poore 
seruauntes of god. 1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 
1. 11 She. .Inticeth princes to devour heaven, Swallow omni- 
potence, out-stare dread fate. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past . 
Hi. 6 Thou, Varlet, dost thy Master's gains devour. 1836 
Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 144 Wherever Religion has 
been the mother of wealth the daughter has invariably de- 
voured the parent. 

+ c. To make a prey of, treat with rapine. Obs. 
1530 Palscr. 515/1 He hath devoured twenty maydens 
and wyves agaynst their wylles in his dayes. CX540 in 
Knox Hist. Rif. Wks. 1846 I. 73 Seikand Christes peple to 
devoir. 1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Tdsio morwyn, 
devoure a mayden. 

+ d. To despoil (a person) of (substance) by con- 
suming it. Ohs. rare— 1 . 

X545 Brin klow Cow//, iv. (1874) 17 Let them make good 
defence, that their poore neyhbors. .be not deuouryd of their 
come and grasse. 

4 . Of inanimate agencies ; To consume, destroy. 
Said esp. of fire, sword, pestilence, or other agencies 
which claim numerous viclims. 
c 1374 Chaucer Artel, Arc. 14 This old story. .That eild 
.. hath nigh devoured oute of my memory. 1382 Wyclif 
Joel ii. 3 Before the face of hym fijr deuourynge. and after 
nym brenyng flawme. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 339 So that no 
life shall be socoured, But with the dedely swerd devoured. 
1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 46 Etyn away, dayly de- 
uouryd and consumyd by commyn syknes and dysease. 
1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 39 Stir lupiter to anger to 
send vs a Stroke that snal deuoure vs. 1652 Needham 
tr. SclderCs Mare Cl. 266 The Earth did not bring forth its 
Frujts..but devoured very many people by famine. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677)210 But the Monument.. is 
not now to be seen, for Time has devoured it. 1667 Milton 
P.L. xii. 183 Haile mixt with fire must rend th’ Egyptian 
Skie And wheel on th’ Earth, devouring where' it rouls. 
aiyix Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 300 Their 
Beings no Corruption can devour, Annihilable by sole 
boundless Power. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Res id. in Georgia 
6 q The flames devouring the light growth. 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. iv. 61 Whom the sword spared famine and 
pestilence devoured. 

III. With swallow as the main notion. 

5 . Of water, the earth, etc. : To swallow up, 
engulf. 

*555 Eden Decades 92 He had seene many Culchas de- 
voured of whirlepoles. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 148 
The iawes of darknesse do deuoure it vp. 2602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. iv. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 128 The very ouze, 
The quicksand that^ devours all miserie. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World II. iv. i. §4. 135 Those that tooke the Sea, 
were therein deuoured ere they recouered them. 1783 
Crabbe Pillage 1. Wks, 1834 II. 79 The ocean roar Whose 
greedy waves devour the lessening shore. 

0 . Of persons: a. To take in greedily and with 
eagerness the sense of(a book, discourse, or thelike). 

158* Pettie tr. Gttazso'sCiv. Corn '. if. (1586)63 They have 
devoured all sortes of bookes. X604 Shaks Oth. x. lii. 150 
SheTd come againe, and with a greedie eare Deuoure vp 
my discourse. 1647 Trapp Comm. Epistles 530 Ministers 
must so devour ana digest the holy Scriptures, that [etc ). 
*753 A. Murphy Gray' s-lnti Jonm. No. 40 r 2 Miss Vain- 
love devoured up these Expressions of Admiration with 
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a greedy Ear. 1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., He devoured 
the story of the work with which he was engaged. 2832 
Brewster Newton (1855) I. i. 15 Devouring some favourite 
author. 1850 Kingsley -4#. Locke i. (1876) 11 Missionary 
tracts.. how I devoured them. 2878 R. H. Hutton Scott 
ii. 19 He learned Spanish and devoured Cervantes. 

b. To take in eagerly with the eyes j to look 
upon with avidity. 

2621 Burton Anat . Mcl. in. ii. in. (1676) 312/1 Drink to 
him with her eyes, nay drink him up, devour him, swallow 
him as Martial's Mammurra is remembered to have done. 
2697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, n. 64 £ Early Visitants, With 
eager Eyes devouring. .The breathing Figures of Corinthian 
Brass. 1718 Prior Solomon 11. 381 With an unguarded look 
she now devour’d My nearer face. 2870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. in. 57 His eyes devoured her loveliness. 1801 1. 
Zangwill Bachelors Club 186 The Doctor devoured her 
with his eyes. 

c. To absorb greedily or selfishly. 

1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (2678) xz The House 
of Guise in a manner devoured all the Chief Employments 
of the State. 

d. To swallow or suppress within one’s own 
breast (chagrin, grief, etc.). 

2650 Trapp Comm. Pentat . 1. 262 To persevere in prayer, 
and to devour all discouragements. 2820 Scott Abbot 
xxxviii, Catherine Seyton devoured in secret her own grief. 
1850 Prescott Peru II. 182 Devouring his chagrin as he 
best could. 

7 . Of things : a. To occupy (a person) so as to 
engross the attention ; to absorb. 

(Sometimes including the notion of consuming (4) or of 
swallowing up (5) ) 

. 2500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 81 Devorit with dreme, devys- 
ing in my slummer. 2608 Shaks. Per. iv. iv. 25 Pericjes, in 
sorrow all devour’d. With sighs shot through, and biggest 
tears o’ersbower’d, Leaves Tarsus and again embarks. 27x5- 
20 Pope Ep. Addison 41 Poor Vadius, long with learned 
spleen devour’d, Can taste no pleasure since nis Shield was 
scour’d. 2863 Mrs. Oliphant Sal. Clt . xxi. 25 She walked 
home with Beecher, devoured by feverish hopes and fears. 
2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 79 Not to hold ideas 
of this kind a little more easily, to be so devoured by them, 
to suffer them to become crotchets. 

b. To absorb so as to do away with. 

^ 1625 E. Tilman in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 244 The 
joy of the people devoured their mourning. 2875 Helps 
Ess., Pract. JPt'sd. 5 The large hands and feet of. a dwarf 
seem to have devoured his stature. 

8. Phrases, fa. To devour difficulties [F. divorcr 
les difficulty] : to tackle ar.d overcome difficulties 
with spirit. Ohs , b. To devour the way , course , 
etc. [F. ddvorcr l' efface ] ; to get over the ground 
with great' rapidity. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , 1. i. 47 He seem’d in running, to 
deuoure the way, Staying no longer question. 2642 Rogers 
Naatnan 128 She will hold close to her own tacklings and 
devour a great deale of difficulty. 2648 Sanderson Serin. Ad 
Auiarnxvi. § 25 (2674)230 He that setteth forth for the goal, 
if he will obtain, must resolve to devour all difficulties, and 
to run it out. a 2661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 290 Wat 
Tyler was woundlv angry with Sir John Newton, Knight. . 
for devouring his distance, and not making his approaches 
mannerly enough unto him. 2725 Pope Odyss. vm. 102 
None, .swifter in the race devour the way. 2772 Peggf. tr. 
Fiizstephens Descr. London 38 The signal once given, they 
[the horses] strike, devour the course [cursutn rafiunt J, 
hurrying along with unremitting velocity. 1883 Holme 
Lee Loving Serving II. xiii.271 The strong black horse 
was very fresh, and devoured the road before him. 

Devou*rable, a. [f. Devour v. + -able : cf. 

1 6th c. F. devor -, dcvourable, L. devorabilis .] 
Capable of being devoured ; consumable. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mot. 11.1x6 (L.) A clear and 
undebauch’d appetite renders every thing sweet and delight- 
ful to a sound body, and devourable. 1615 Hieron Wks. 
I. 602 Fier burnes vp..such as is deuourable by it. 1725 
Sloane Jamaica II. 2 Any papers or other goods devour- 
able by them are put up in chests of this wood. 2826 Black™. 
Mag. XIX. 335 The editors, .seized on the devourable parts, 
and gave both islands a feast. 

Devonrer (d/Vaua-rai). Also 5 -our, -ar. [ME. 
devourour, a. AF. devorour = OF. devoreor , de- 
voreettr (12th c. in Godef.) : —devordtor-cm y agent- 
n. from devordre to Devour.] 

1 . One who devours ; one who eats greedily or 
voraciously. 

2382 Wyclif Matt. xi. 29 A man deuourer, or glotoun. 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvni. lxvi. (1495) 822 The lyon 
is a deuourer oF meete wythout chewynge. 2399 Langl. 
Rich. Redeles in. 371 Devourours of vetaile. 2555 Eden 
Decades 48 Men which are deuourers of mans flesshe. 2664 
Evelyn /Cal. Hort. (2729) 209 Earwigs.. are cursed De- 
vourers. 1796 Morse A trier. Geog. I. 219 They., move 
slowly, but reluctantly, towards the yawning jaws of their 
devourers. 2884 G. F. Braithwaite Salmonidx of 
Westmorland vi. 26 It is a devourer of the spawn of 
salmon. 

2 . transf. and fig. One who or that which con- 
sumes, destroys, swallows up, or absorbs. 

c 238 s Chaucer L. G. IV. 1369 HyPsrp. , Duk Iason Thou 
sly [v. r . sleer] deuourere . - Of tendere wemen. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace x. 402 Thou renygat deuornr off thi blud. 1580 
Bauet Alv. D 624 An vnsatiable reader: a deuourer of 
bookes. 2586 T, B. La Prirnaud.Fr. Acad. 1. 622 Achilles 
offering great injuries to Agamemnon, .called him Devourer 
• P c °P ,e * l6 59 Genii. Calling p 16961 82 Gaming, like 
a J iz ^ an( b swallows up a Man in a moment . . Hawks 
an “J Hounds and Horses, &c. are somewhat slower devourers! 
2698 Wanley Wond. Lit . World in. xliv. § 30. 228/1 The 
Eye that is the devourer of such beautiful Objects. 2890 
Spectator 7 June 799 The shallowest novel-devourer will 
find in it excitement enough. 


+DeVOU’reSS. Obs. [short for deveurmss, rt. 
OF. • devottrcrcsse , -vorcrcssc, fem. of devertre, it- 
voreor Devoujieb.] A female devourer. ’ 

2382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxvi. 13 Thou art a detiouresye of 
men. 2598 YoNG Diana 428 The fierce deuouresse of mv 
life approoued. .As fell in hart, as she is faire in face, ifo 
Florio, Diuoratrice y a deuouresse. 

Devotrring, vbl. sb . [f. Devour t/.+-i*voU 
The action of the verb Devour. 

2382 Wyclif Tobit xii. 3 Me myself fro the deuouring of 
the fish he delyuerede. 2398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xm. 
xxvi. (1495) 457 They byte other wyth vnresonable swalov! 


ynge and deuourynge. 2577 B. Googe Heresbach's Huih. 
iv. (1586) 287 b, Many times, they [bees] die of a disease 
that they call the great devouring. 2659 Genii Calling 
(1696) 70 The more ravenous devourings of the Vulture. 

Devouring, ppi. a. [f. Devour v. + -ing 2.] 

That devours, in various senses of the word. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxix. 6 Gret vois of whirlewind, and of 
tempest, and of flaunie of fijr deuourende [2388 fierdeuem- 
ynge]. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 48 His biting Sword, and 
nis devouring Speare. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Tmv. 140 
Where the two famous Rivers Tygris..and Euphrates., 
become one with the same devouring Gulph. 1724 U, Fal- 
coner Voy. (1769) 63 For fear some devouring Creature 
should come and seize me. 2752 Jortin Strut. (1771) VII. L 
21 Avoid the devouring deep. 2810 Southf.y Ktharrta 1. 
xiv, Devouring flames have swallow’d all. _i8i8 Ske[xev 
Rev. Islam vm. xix, Ye are the spoil Which Time thus 
marks for the devouring tomb. 

Hence DevonTlngly adv.; Devou'riugrness. 
2552 Huloet, Deuourynglye, vcrdciler. 1 600 F. Walker 
Sp. Mandeville 23 a, It was a thing of admiration, to see 
how deuouringly he eat and drank. 2611 Florio, Dy 
uoracitet, deuouringnesse, greedinesse % 1837 Campbell in 
Athenaeum 11 Mar. 273/3 My Mauritanian beauties are 
devouringly fond of puppies. They gobble them up by 
litters in their couscousou. 1887 Mrs. C. Praed Bend cj 
Wedlock I. vii. 184 His eyes fixed devouringly upon her. 

Devourment (d/Vaiwjtment). [f. Devour v. 
+ -ment.] The action of devouring or consum- 
ing- 

2828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 601 His faculties of devour- 
ment were next to boundless. 2842 J. T. Hewlett Pa risk 
Clerk II. 77 Supper announced to be ready for their de- 
vourment . 2801 Fun 3 June 233/2 We approached the 

devourment of this book with the keenest relish. 
Devout (divau’t), a. and sb. Forms : a. 3-5 
(6 Sc.) devofc, 3-7 (9 arc h.) devote, (4 devoste), 
6 Sc. devoit, divoit, divot. B. 3- devout, 4-5 
devowt(e, 4-6 devoute. [ME. devot, devout , a. 
OF. devol, devote (12th c. ,in Littre), - Pf* devot, 
Sp. devoto, It. divoto , ad. L. devot-us devoted, given 
up by vow, pa. pple. of devovere to Devote. The 
close OF. 0 became the vowel on (ft) in M", 
whence the modem diphthong mi ; but a form in c, 
Sc. oiy was also in use : see Devote a .] 

1 . Devoted to divine worship or service ; solemn 
and reverential in religious exercises; pious, reli- 
gious. 

o. a 2225 Ancr. R. 376 puruh aroma*, b et **0? 5 V0 J/W 
understonden swotnesse of deuot heorte. ri3*5 1 1 

P. A. 406 Be dep deuote in hoi mekenesse. c 2400 Maum _• 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 Pai er deuote men and ledez pure iyt. 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 567 Diuoit he wes with mo y 
almous deid. 2549 Corttpl. Scot. (1872)4 The deuot h) Si 
Numa pompilius. 2651 [see. D evote a. J. . 

0 . 2297 R. Glouc. [1724) 369 In chyrche he was de 
ynou. 2382 Wyclif Ex. xxxv. 29 Alle men and wymmen 
a deuowt mynde offerden 3iftis. c 2440 Promf r* r *‘ 
Devowte, devotus . a 1450 Knt. de la Tour{ 1868) 7 A s . 
orison, saide with good devouute herte. cisxt * /* 
Bk. Artier. (Arb.) Introd. 32/2 These people be verj’de : 
1530 Palsgr. 320/1 Devoute, holy disposed to proye, * 

1636 Sib H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 87, All 
sort (which are not many') goe to Church, t 

prayers. 173* Law Serions C.i. (ed. a). He. .« the K 
Man who lives no longer to his own will .. out ^ nq-kj 
will of God. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Cni. ix. 1x875 3 S... 
devoutest of your fellow Christians. 2883 Froudl • 
Stud. IV. 11. ii. 285 Keble was a representative of we aw 
mind of England. . ro _,i v 

tb. gen. Devoted, religiously or rever ; 
attached (to a person or cause). Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 1. 123 God wolle na 
herte devoute to him wipouten ende. ^ MS, 0 ^ V . .fa* 
(Surtee^ 6953 To saint cuthbert he was deuo t • . 

Bible (Dcuay; Comm. 201 Isaac was.. devout to 00 • . 

B. Harris ParivaT s Iron Age 205 Sir Thomas v 
. . .became the most devout friend of the Churcn. • _ 

2 . Of actions and things : Showing or expre 
devotion ; reverential, religious, devotional. . 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. 502 pedeyot ^ 
lis hatighis. c 1500 Blcnubof s Test . in ^, biryog- 


of his 1 


Poet. 3 He wold syng Foure devoitc masses at wy , - 0 , e 
<22541 Barnes Wks. 318 (R.), To help mee wytn m . j 
prayer. 2552 Am-. H amilton Catcch. (1884) t» Faithful 
devoir prayar. 2625- [see Devote «.)• ferueut 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 24 Deuoute ptaj pyl- 
desires, and gostely meditacions. 2526 , ij e . 

grymage of Perfeccyon, a devoute Treaiyse in fb J afre> 
2603 Ivnolles Hist. Turks (1621) 7 8 rv-mtians ia 
taken in hand for the reliefe of the poore C . j 
Syria. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 863 With uplifted ^ 
eyes devout. 2763 John Brown Poetry <y * ' * ^ tr HiS' 
Qur parochial Music.. is solemn and devout. . , s jhc 

stone Hist. lnd. II. 347 In his writings, fie 
devout style usual to all Mussulmans. 

3 . Earnest, sincere, hearty. . , (or your 

2828 Webster s.v., You have my devout wisne ytc 
safety. 2880 Mrs. Lynn Linton Rebel afFntm/t’ 
sanctity of caste, in which she. .was so devout 
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B. as sb. + 1 . A devotee. Obs. 

R1440 Gtsia Rom. xcii. 419 (Add. MS.) This kns’ght had 
a good woman to wife, and a deuoute to oure ladie.] 1616 
R. Sheldon Miracles Antichrist 247 (T.) Not . . the ordin- 
ary followers of Antichrist, but . . his special devouts. 167s * 
tr. Machiavclli's Prince xv. (Rtldg. 1883) 98 One a devout, 
another an atheist. 

2. That which is devout ; the devotional part. 

1649 Milton Eikon. i. (1851) 344 This is the substance of 
his first Section, till we come to the devout of it, model'd 
into the form of a privat Psalter. 
f Devotrt, v. 1 Obs. Variant of Devote v. 

1605 Stow Citron, an. 1603 (It.) Hee shewed himselfe a 
well deuouted Christian. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Libra* 
ries Wks. (1711) 223 How much is Florence adebted .. to 
Bessarion. .who at nis death devouted to it a library. 1651 
tr. Bacon's Life <5- Death 15^ Man peaceable. Contemplative 
and much devouted to Religion. 

i| Devoirtement, adv. Obs. rare. [a. OF. de- 
votement (in AF. devote-).] Devoutly. 

a 1400 Octouian 63 The holy pope Seynt Clement, .prayede 
God deuoutement .. That [etc.], 
t Devotrtfal, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Devout a. + 
•ful : (a suffix properly added to a sb.).] Full of 
devoutness ; devout, pious. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. xiv, Richard .. who ..all his 
fathers mighty treasure spent, In that devoutfull Action of 
the East. 1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 28 As painfull Pilgrim 
in deuoutfull wise. 1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent 
1. i, To make her his by most devoutful rites, 
t Devoir tie SS, a. Obs.rare — °. [irreg. t. as 
prec. + -less ; cf. Devoteless.] Without devout- 
ness, undevout. Hence f Devon-tlessness. 

1576 R. Curtis Two Ser/n. CvjbJT.), The darts of de- 
voutlessness, unmercifulness, and epicurtsme. .fly abrode. 

Devoutly (diVau'tli), adv. Also 4-6 deuote- : 
see Devout a. [f. Devout a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a devout manner; reverently, piously, 
religiously. 

a. c 1335 Mctr. Horn. 160 And ilke day deuotely, Herd 
scho messe of our Lefdye. C1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 319 
To preye deuoteliche. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xv. 69 Je 
serue 3our Godd wele and deuotely. ?e 1500 How Plowman 
lemed Pater Hosier 42 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. an Late me 
here The saye devotely thy pater noster. 1588 A. Kino tr. 
Canisiits' Catcch. 34 Prayers . . quhan thay in y« name off 
Iesus Christ, ar humblie and deuotlie desyrit, helpis mony. 

p. c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. B. 814 His two dere do3terez de- 
uoutly hem haylsed. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 He 
serued Godd full deuoutely. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
, xxxvii. 137 They sholde deuoutly do baptyse hem self. 1568 
Knt. of Curtesy 451 She confessed her devoutly tho. And 
sbortely receyved the Sacrament. fx6xx Donne Poems 
(1633) 275 Who dream’d devoutlier then most use to pray. 
if8x Gibbon Decl. F. II. 137 Julian most devoutly ascribes 
his miraculous deliverance to the protection of the Gods. 
1849 James Woodman iv, She crossed herself devoutly. 

2. Earnestly, sincerely, fervently. 

x6oz Shahs. Ham. in. 1. 64 ’Tis a consummation De- 
uoutly to be wish’d. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 349 His 
devote mlnde to his Lady hee devoutly, though not reli- 
giously shewed. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 219 Child- 
hood . . Listening with eager eyes and open lips Devoutly 
in attention. X814 Scott Wav. lxvii, Let us devoutly hope, 
that v we shall never see the scenes . . that were general in 
Britain Sixty Years since. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 
xzq Men were then devoutly persuaded that their eternal 
salvation depended on their having true beliefs. 

DevOXltness (cttvmrtnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being devout ; reverential spirit or 
character ; religiousness, piety. 

1377 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 217 Nou is devoutnes out icast. 
1530 Palsgr. 2x3/2 Devoutnesse, devotion, a x68o Glanvill 
Serin. 52 fT.^There are some who have a sort of devoutness 
and religion in their particular complexion. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes { 1858)221 What devoutness and noblemindedness 
had dwelt in these rustic thoughtful peoples. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 178 Religiosity or devoutness of spirit. 
Devout our, -trour, corrupted forms of .advou- 
tour, advoulrer, Adulter, -eker. (CXDevoterer.) 
So devoutrie for advouirie , Adultery. 

*377 Langu P. PI. B. hi 175 Owre synne to suffre. As 
deuoutrie [other MSS. aduoutrie] and deuo[r]ses and deme 
vsurye. X393 Ibid. C. in. 184 And ich my-self cyuyle and 
symonye my felowe Wollen ryden vp-on rectours and riche 
men deuoutours [v. rr. deuotours, deuoutrours]. 
t Devolve, v. Obs. [ad. L. devovere to vow or 
devote, f. De- I. 2 + ververe to vow.] /rates. To 
devote. Hence + Devolved ppl. a., devoted. 

1567 Drant Horace's Epist., Julius Floras Cvj, I haue 
againste your home comminge A long deuoued cowe Which 
graseth here .. And fattes her selfe for you. 1618 Bolton 
Floras X. xiii. (1636) 37 Such . of the Senatours, as had 
borne highest offices . . devove themselves, for their Coun- 
try's salty, to the gods infemall. 1656 Cowley Davideis 
iv. 1063 T'was his own Son . . that he devov’d. x8o8 
. Barlow Coluvtb. in. 852 Receive, dread Powers (since 
can slay no more'. My last glad victim, this devoved gore. 

Devovement : see Devouement. 
t Devow, v. Obs. [a. 16 th c. F. devouer to 
dedicate or consecrate by a vow, f. De- I. 2 , 3 + 
vottcr to vow, after L. devovere, devotare : see De- 
vote.] 

1. t rates. To dedicate or give up by a vow. 

*579 J- Studdes Gaping Gulf E.nj b, Adeuowed enemy 
to our Queene. x6oo Holland Livyvxn. ix. 287 Come and 
say afore me that forme of words, wherby I may devow and 
betake myselfe for the legions. 1601 — Pliny xxn. v, P. 
Decius, . . devowed and yeelded himselfe to all the divels 
of hell for the safety of his armie. 1609 — A mm. Marcell. 
226, 1 have devowed my selfe to the Roman Empire. 


2 . To devote, give up. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xv. (1626) 317 By Step-dames 
fraud, and fathers credulous Beliefe deuow’d to death. 163* 
B. Jonson Magn. Letdy 1. i, To the inquiry And search of 
which, your mathematical head Hath so devow’d itself. 

3 . To disavow, give up, renounce, rare. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr S. P. James / 
(1848) 54 There too the armies angelique devow’d Their 
former rage, and all to Mercy bow’d. 

Hence Devowed ppl. a. : see in 1. 

Devowt(e, obs. form of Devout. 

Devoyer, devoyr(e, obs. forms of Devoir. 
DevuTgarize, v. [f. De- II. i + Vulgarize.] 
/rates. To free from vulgarity. Hence Devirl- 
garizing ppl. a. 

1868 Abbott in Macvt. Mag. May 38/2 Shakespeare, and 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives are very devulgarizing books. 

Devulgate, -vulge, obs.ff. Divulgate, -vulge. 
Devyde, obs. form of Divide. 

Devyer, devyr, obs. forms of Devoir. 
X>evyn(e, -al, -or, -our, etc., obs. ff. Divine, 
-al, -er, etc. 

Dew (diw), sb. Forms : 1 d6aw, 2 d&w, 2-4 
deu, deu3, 3 deow ( Orm.)> 4 deew, dew3, deau, 
4-6 dewe, de aw (e, 6 deow(e, due, 3- dew. [Com- 
mon Teut. : OE. dfaw, OFris. daw, OS. date, MLG. 
daet , Du. dattw, OHG., MHG. ton (touwes), Ger. 
than, tau, ON. dogg, gen. doggvar, Sw. dagg, Da. 
dug , Goth. *daggua - OTeut. *dauwo- , Aryan 
*dhdwo - : cf. Skr. d/iaw to flow, ran.] 

1 . The moisture deposited in minute drops upon 
any cool surface by the condensation of the vapour 
in the atmosphere ; formed after a hot day during or 
towards night, and plentiful in the early morning. 

Formerly supposed to fall or descend softly from the 
heavens, whence numerous current phrases, figures, and 
modes of speech : cf. Dewfall. 

«8oo Corpus Gloss. 1752 Roscido, deawe. £825 Vesp. 
Psalter cxxxii[i]. 3 Swe swe deaw se astigeS in munt. c 1000 
/Elfric E.vod. xvi. 13 On morgen wzes f> deaw abutan )>a 
fyrdwic. <11x75 Colt. Horn. 233 His sonne, mone, sterren, 
nen, daw, wind. CU75 Lamb. Horn. 359 pe sunne drach 
up pene deu. ct 200 'Jr in. Coll. Horn. 256 On fie lijte be 
heouene deu}. c X250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3325 Knewen he no3t ois 
dewes cost. X340 Ayenb. 91 Bote a drope of deau . . pe drope 
of pe deawe. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 27 Weetynge 
of hevcnly deew. 1382 — Daniel iv. 30 With dewe of 
heuen his body was enfourmed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. vm. xvii. (1495) 326 The more clere that the mone is in the 
Somer tyme the more plente of dewe is seen vpon the grasse 
and herbes. a 1400 Minor Poems Vernon MS. 618 Softur 
hen watur or eny licour, Or dew3 hat lih on he lHie flour, 
Was cristes bodi. c X440 Promji. Parv. 120 Dewe, ros. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 10 The dew donkit the daill, 
and dynarit the foulis. 1549 Comjpl. Scot. vi. 59 The deu.. 
is ane humid vapour, generit in the sycond regione of the 
ayr. X596 Spenser Astroph. 191 AJl the day it standeth 
full of deow. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. iii. 64 Our day is gone, 
Clowds, Dewes, and Dangers come. 1609 Holland Amm. 
Marcell, xxiii. vi. 238 These pearles, within strong and 
bright shels of the sea-fishes, conceived . . by a commixtion 
of deaw. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 372^ Pearls., 
generated, .of the morning dew of Heaven, which in serenes 
falls into the gaping Shell-fish. 1784 Cavendish in Phil. 
Trans. LXXIV. 129 Almost all the inflammable air, and 
near one-fifth of the common air, lose their elasticity, and 
are condensed into dew. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 11. 9 
As the dews of night Descended. x8oo Wordsw. Pet-lamb 1 
The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xvii, She walked out into the church- 
yard, brushing the dew from the long grass with her feet. 
1848 • Lytton Harold 1. i. Arch and blooming faces bowed 
down to bathe in the May dew._ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 51 
Moisture which ]s thus deposited upon any cold surface, 
without production of mist, is termed dew. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogue v. 77 While bee sucks from the thyme, and 
cicalas drink of the dew. 

+ b. pi. ? Damp places. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 289 And also Marie Magdeleyne 
by mores lyued and dewes. 

2 . fig. Something likened to dewin its operation 
or effect : a. as coming with refreshing power or 
with gentle fall ; b. as characteristic of the morning 
of life, of early years, like the ‘ early dew\ 

a. c xzoo Ormin 9883 All wijjjmtenn dsw Off Haliz 
Gastess frofre. 1508 Fisher Whs. (1876) 176 Make them 
moyst with the due of thy grace. 1559 Bh. Com.' Prayer, 
Morning Prayer , The continual! deawe of thy blessinge. 
1607 Shaks. Ct7r. v. vi. 23 He watered his new plants_ with 
dewes of Flattery. ^ 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 614 The timely 
dew of sleep, .inclines Our eye-lids. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 
x. 69 The gracious Dew of Pulpit Eloquence. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci iv. 1. 178 Sleep, that healing dew of heaven. 1821 — 
Ginevra 115 The dew of music more divine Tempers the 
deep emotions. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Clu vi. (1847) 52 
Hearts baptized with the heavenly dews of the Gospel. 

b. X535 Coverdale P s. cix. [cx.J 3 Y' dewe of thy birth is 
of y* wombe of the mornynge. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 
I. iii. (1866) 53 Dried up the dew of fresh morning feeling. 
1858 Longf. M. Standish l 18 Having the dew of his youth, 
and the beauty thereof. 

3 . / rates f Applied to moisture generally, especi- 
ally that 'which appears in minute drops on any 
surface or exudes from any body, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17682 (Cott.) Wit a deu mi face he wette. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 5) X39 Whom furres must 
fence, .and dew of nappie Ale cherish. 1607 Tops ell Fourf. 
Beasts (1658) 316 Pare his [the horse’s] hinder-feet thin, 
untill the dew comeout. 1610 Markham Masterp. 11. c. 3S2 
Raze both the quarters of the hoofe with a drawing-knife . . 
so dec pc that you may see the dew come foorth. 1631 


Widdowes Hat. Philos. 56 Dew is a humor contained in the 
hollownesse of the members, and joyned to their substance. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 126 That cold and dew and 
clamminess, that goes to the hatching of a snails [e^gc]. 
1756-7 tr. Key clefs Trav. (1760) III. 210 Ballani do not 
feed on the gross parts of the sea- water, but as it were on 
the subtile dew that penetrates through the stone. 1822 
Shelley Triumph Life 66 The fountains, whose melodious 
dew Out of their mossy cells for ever burst. 

b. Moisture glistening in the eyes; tears. Hence 
feittcral dew. ' 

’ 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 29 The night of dew that on 
my cheek es downe flowes. 1612-5 Bp. Hall Contempt., 
O. T. xx. iiij These expostulations might have fetched some 
dewes of pitie from the eyes. 1649 Davlnant Love 4 Honour 
111. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 134 Sure I could weep, but that 
my eyes Have not enough of funeral dew to melt Away. 
1662 Cokaine Ovid iv. vii, Shed no more tears 1 You have 
.. Spent too much of that precious dew. 18x2 Scott Ld. of 
Isles iv. xvi, Those poor eyes that stream’d with dew. 1847 
Tennyson Pritic. vir. 120 The dew Dwelt in her eyes, and 
softer all her shape And rounder seem’d. 

C. Perspiration, sweat. 

1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. 33 Thou feelest 
the fat Dew of thy body., run trickling down thy sides. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc vm. ait The dews of death 
Stood on his livid cheek. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvi, 
Cold on his brow breaks terror’s dew. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 568 The dew of their great labour . . flowing, drained 
their force. 


d. With qualifying words, as Bacchus dew , the 
juice of the grape, wine, or other fermented or dis- 
tilled drink ; Moun/ain-dew, a fanciful term for 
whisky illicitly distilled on the mountains ; dew oj 
Gletelivat , Glenlivat whisky; + dew cf vitriol ( ros 
vitrioli). 

*559 Mirr. blag., Dh. Clarence iii, Sowst in Bacchus 
dewe. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Dew of Vitriol, a Name 
given bv some Chymists to a kind of Phlegm vr Water 
drawn lrom that Mineral Salt, by Distillation in Balneo 
Marias, or with a gentle Heat. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 
II. 84 There remains a whitish-grey mass, which formerly 
was called Vitriol Calcined to Whiteness. If you distil it 
in a retort, and collect the product, you will have first, a 
water slightly acid, called Dew of Vitriol. 1822 Shelley 
Zucca.^ ix, Full as a cup with the vine’s burning dew. 1826 
P. P. in Hone Every-day Bh. II. 610 Whiskey, or mountain 
dew. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxv. Then came the 
whiskey — the real dew. 1840 Chantb. Jtv/l. lX. 94 The 
discomfited gaugers fled . . leaving the victorious chief in 
undisturbed possession of the much coveted mountain-dew. 
1884 Daily Netvs 23 May 5/7 [They] cannot compete with 
the dew of Glenlivat. 

4. Applied with qualification to surface deposits 
formed on plants, etc. (as by exudation, insects, 
parasitic vegetation), formerly imagined to be in 
origin akin to dew : see Honey-dew, Mildew. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 53 b, There is another kind 
of sweet dewes, that falleth in England, called the Meldewcs, 
which is as sweet as honey .. There is also a bitter kind of 
dew, that falleth upon herbs, and lyeth on them like brnnne 
or meale. x66o Jer. Taylor Worthy Commute. Introd. xo 
It will not be impossible to find honey or wholesome dewes 
upon all this variety of plants. 1821 T. Dwight Trav. II. 
141 When it first exudes, it is very sweet to the taste ; and 
nas hence been commonly supposed to be the residuum of 
a particular kind of dew, called by the farmers honey-dew. 

5. attrib. and Comb. (Especially frequent in 
poetical use.) a. attrib., ‘of dew,’ as dew-bead, 
•blob, - damp , -gem, - globe , - mist , - star , -water, 
-web ; ‘ characterized by 9 or * characterizing dew 
as dew-locks, -prime, - silence , -wind. b. locative 
and originative, as dezu-bow, -dance, -light, c. simi- 
lative, i like * or ‘ as dew as dew-burning, - cold 
adjs. d. objective and obj. genitive, as dew- 
bmsher, -dropping adj. e. instrumental, as dew -be- 
dabbled, -bediamonded, - bespangled -besprent,' -bright, 

- clad \ - dabbled , -drenched, -gemmed, -laden, -pearled, 

sprent , -sprinkled, -wet adjs. f. parasyntnetic, as 
dew-lipped adj. 

X832 Motherwell Poet. Wks. (1847) 85 In every ‘’dew- 
bead glistening sheen. x858 Gf.o. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 1. (Cent. 
Diet.), The dew-bead, Gem of earth and sky begotten. 
1887 Stevenson Utuicrwoods, Every fairy wheel and thread 
Of cobweb *devv-bediamonded. a 1748 Thomson Hymn to 
Solitude 26 Just as the Mew-bent rose is bom. 1634 Milton 
Counts 540 The savoury herb Of knot-grass # dew- besprent. 
1727-38 Gay Fables 1. 14 (Jod.)y\s forth she went at early 
dawn To taste the *dew-besprinkled lawn. 1873 R. John- 
son in Tristram Moab 387 A lunar rainbow on the grouna, 
or to speak more correctly a lunar *dew;bow. *7*7~4 
Thomson Summer 86 Aslant the Mew-bright earth ana 

coloured air. 1854 J. Waster Last of Old Squires . 5 
He was what the Persians call a <, dew-bru<h« - • 
one but the labourer met him as be was S 0,n £ t • t,i ac j c * 
,590 Spenser F.Q . .. xi. 35 H b bri B h, F n i& “=£5 

,B47 Mischief p/ M uses 3^ The mo, s o re of \ ( d 

- JCl./witl, brow against the 


atnst 1 
pies hung 
fry l. Leave t 


grass. 18x7 Moore Lalla 

She who leans.. pale, sunk, aghast, With * j, 
■“dew-cold mast. x8i8 Keats nearer 

*Dew-dabb]edon thcrstalhs. off her 

Poems (,86,) 065 She ,hc „ek ... xxiii, 

brow. ,81* G. Corns Br.Gnu.Jg4XV iv .. lcJ 

•Dew-dr.pt evening. W Caiaiense in Ifeilir:. 

The -dew-dropping South- -Dew-drunk .. Yon 

Cue ,6 Feb. Snu^teep’d 

Shelley-lark. . >S,» J KiMIy -dcw.fed. ,8 «, Joanna 
at noon, and ,n ‘ . .SL-emm’d' ’j„ the morning ray. .Bit 
Ba.llie FeemsssB De E As lt)C di«ohin B warmth 
Sur.LLF.v Pnmeth. One. n . 43 . dc ., slob e, r ree- and 
M 2 AnH^a HnL rloj bii, ( C. > Where 

gfeh’«ia^«faArfo, sit and sing Amongst the da.n.y 
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Mew-impearled flowers. 1830 Tenjjyson Ode to Memory 
ii, The dew-impearled winds of dawn. 1859 Geo. Euot 
A. Bede 4t The *dew-Iaden grass. 1647 Herrick Noble 
Numb. 1 Star Song, Spangled with Meaw-light. 1856 Bryant 
Poems. Ages v, When the Mew-lipped spring comes on. 
1830 Tennyson Adeline 47 Those Mew-lit eyes of thine. 
1648 Herrick Hester. I. 92, Corinncis Maying, The light 
Hangs on the Mew-locks of the night. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Unb , in. iii, The Mew-mists of my sunless sleep. 
1841 Browning Pippa Passes 1. (1889) 24 The hill-side's Mew- 
pearled ; The lark 's on the wing. 1872 — Fifine xxxiu, 
Though *dew-prime flee. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 165 
Descend with sweet Mew-silence on my mountains. 1850 
Blackie A Eschylus I. 13 My Mew-sprent dreamless couch. 
1884 Symonds Shaks. Predecessors vii. § 3. 263 Abroad in 
dew-sprent meadows. 1733 Shenstonc Past. Ballad iv. 33' 
The sweets of a Mew-sprinkled rose. 1821 Shf.lley Prometh. 
Unb. 11. 1. 168 As Mew-stars glisten, Then fade away, c 1200 
7 rift. Coll. Horn. 151 Be teares. .ben cleped rein water o 5 er 
Meu water, 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake Ii.Wks. (1876) 22 And 
Mew-webs round the helmets weave. 

6. Special combs. : dew-beam (poetic), a ray of 
light reflected from a dewdrop ; dew-bit (dial.), 
a small meal or portion of food taken in the early 
morning, before the regular breakfast; dew-board, 
a board used as a cover to keep off the dew; 
dew- cap (see quot.) ; dew-drink (see quot., 
and cf. dew-bit) ; + dew-hopper, a name for the 
hare (see Deuding); t dew-pear, name of a deli- 
cate kind of pear (oh.) ; + dew-piece Sc. = dew- 
bit; ^dew-plant, (a) a name for the ice-plant 
(Mesemlnyanthemum), and for the sundew (Dro- 
sera) ; (b) a plant nourished with dew (nonce-use ) ; 
dew-ripen v. — Dew-ret ; dew-shoe, translation 
of ON, doggskor (see quot.) ; dew-stone, ‘ a species 
of limestone,- found in Nottinghamshire, which 
collects a large quantity of dew on its surface' (O.). 

1824 Shelley Witch xvi, Woven from Mew-beams while 
the moon yet slept. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., * Dew-bit, 
the first meal in the morning, not so substantial as a regular 
breakfast. Also in Berksh., Ham fish., W. Somerset Gloss. 

3 Boo R. Warner Walk West. Count. 64. [We] were obliged 
to sleep for several weeks in the shell of the tenement, 
with no other covering (for it was not roofed) than a Mew- 
board. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Waps Sc. xvi. 364 A cylinder 
of tin or card, called a Mew-cap, is made to project beyond 
the glass [of the telescope], and thus to act as a screen, 
and prevent radiation. <21825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , 
* Dew-drink, the first allowance of beer to harvest men, 
before they begin their day's work. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 417 Tender or delicate pearc .. such as 
♦dew peare. 1685 Sinclair Satan's Invis. World (1769)48 
When I was eating my Mue piece this morning. 1869 
Ruskin Q. 0/ Azr% 81 You are to divide the whole family of 
the herbs of the field into three great groups — Drosidae, 
Carices, Gramine«e— -Mew-plants, sedges, and grasses. 1884 
Miller Plant-n., Dew-plant, Mesembryanthemum g lalrum. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 218 What is 
called Mewripen or ret the produce. 3880 Stallyurass tr. 
Grimm's Teut. Mythol. I. 387 When the godlike SigurSr 
strode through the.. . corn, the Mew-shoe of his seven-span 
sword was even with the upright ears. Note. DSggskdr, 
Sxv. dofifisko, the heel of the sword's sheath, which usually 
brushes the dew. 

Dew (flit?), v. Forms: 3 deewwenn, 4-5 
dowen, (4 dewey),. 5-7 dewe, (6-7 deaw), 6- 
dew. [ME. deweft, in Ormin dxvrzvcnn, implying 
an OE. *dfawian (entered by Somner) = OFris. 
dawia (WFris. danwjen), OS. *dattjan (MDu. 
dauwen, LG. datteti), OHG. towon, towen (MHG. 
touwen, Ger. thauen , lateen), ON. doggva (S\v. 
dagga) OTent. *dauwbjan, f. dauw- Dew.] 

T 1- intr. To give or produce dew; impers. to 
fall as dew (cf. it rains, snozus, etc.). Oh. or arch. 

0130° [implied in Dewing vbl. jA]. *382 Wyclif Isa. xh*. 
8 Deweth ^ee heuenus fro aboue [1388 Sende 3e out dew]. 
c 1440 Prourfi, Pars'. 120 Dewy n or yeve dewe, roro. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 148 Rorate, dew heuens from aboue. 
3552 .H1/LOET, Dew or droppe lyke dewe, rorO. 1663 in 
T. Birch Hist. R . Society I. 246 It did not dew upon those 
parts where trees lay buried under ground. 1726 Nat. Hist. 
Irel. 03 It deweth exceedingly in the hot and dry countries. 
+ b. To distil or exude as dew. Oh. 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. Epistle, When This Manna dew’d 
from your inspired pen. Ibid. iv. xxv, Meat came from the 
Eater, from the strong did dew Sweetnesse. 

2. traits. To wet with or as with dew ; to bedew ; 
to moisten. 

cxzooOrsun 13848 To wattrenn &to daiwwenn swa J>urrh 
be33ske & sallte tsress ]>att herrte. <x 3325 Prose Psalter 
vi. 6 Ich shal dewey my couertour wyth min teres. 1544 
Piiaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) F iij, Take a sponnefull of bote 
ashes, dewe them wyth good wyne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. 
xi. 48 p^flowed all the fertile plain e, As it had deawed 
bene with timely raioe. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 340 
Giue me thy hand, That 1 may dew it with my mourniull 
teares. 16x5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 821 To water or dew 
some partes, that stoode need of moysture. x68o Otway 
Orfihnn 11. iv. 598 Cold sweat Dew’d all my face. 1821 
W. C. Wells Err. Dew (1866) 7 Grass after having been 
dewed in the ei’ening, is never found dry until after sunrise. 
1830 Herschfx Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vL (1838) 162 The cool- 
ing.. of the body dewed ; a 1851 Moir Castle 0/ Time xxi, 
Moloch’s monstrous shrines are dew’d with human blood, 
b. jig. (Cf. 1 bedew \ 4 steep ’ in fig. use.) 

e 35x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) A iij. As fruitfull 
nutriment To dewe them in vertue, as plantes to augment. 
x6io G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, xxv, While deaw'd in 
heavic sleepe, dead Peter lies, a 1631 Donne Serm. cy. IV. 
4x3. But infected and dewed with these frivolous, nay per. 
mcious apparitions and revelations. x8xo Scott Lady of L. 
l. xxxi, f airy strains of music fall, Every sense in slumber 


dewing. 1865 Bushnell Vicar.Sacr.nl. ilL 233 Mercy.. 

dewing it thus with her tender mitigations. 

. 1 3. To cause to descend or drop as dew ; to distil, 
instil. Oh. 

1572 Forrest Thcophilus in Anglia VII. t)2 The devill m 
the harte of the bussnoppedid dewe His divillishe stirringis. 
1591 Troub. Raigne K. John 11. {1611)89 The heauens dew- 
ing fauours on my head. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 1 
O dew thy spirit plentiful into my inke. 

-f* 4 . intr. To become moist, to exude moisture. 
1658 A. Fox JVurtz Surg. 1. viii. 34 Wounds that are thus 
compelled to dew, will hardly come to healing. 

Hence Dewed, De wring ppl. adjs. 

1552 Huloet, Dewed or wete wyth dewe, roratns. i $93 
Southwell PeteVs Comfit. 33 Dew’d eyes, and prostrate 
prayers. 3635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 101 Which can have 
no existence or being, but in a dewing or distilling cloud. 
1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. (1838) 3 63 The cool- 
ing of the dewed surface by radiation. 

Dew, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Daw v .? 

Dew, Dewfull, obs. ff. Due, Dueful. 

|| Dewan (d/wirn). Also duan, diwan, dee- 
waun, dewaun, dewan. [Arab, and Pers. 
diwcin, divan , Pers; formerly devdn, the same word 
as Divan, of which an early sense was * register \ 
Through the application to a register of accounts, 
and the financial department of a state, the word 
has in India been individualized and applied to 
the minister or officer over this department.] 

In India : a. The head financial minister or trea- 
surer of a state under former Mohammedan govern- 
ments. b. The prime minister of a native state, 
e. The chief native officer of certain Government 
establishments, such as the Mint. d. In Bengal, 
a native servant in charge of the affairs of a house 
of business or a large domestic establishment, a 
steward. (Yule and Burnell.) 

1690 J. Charnock, etc. MS. Lett, to Mr. Ch. Eyre at 
Ballasore (Y.), Fearing miscarriage of y J Originall ffarcuttee 
we have herew tl > Sent you a Coppy Attested by Hugly 
Cazee, hoping y® Duan may be Sattisfied therew th . 1766 
Holwell Hist. Events 1. 74 (Y.) A Gentoo named Allum 
Chund, who had been many years Dewan to Soujah Khan. 
1771 in Gteig Mem. W. Hastings (1841) 1 . 221 (Y.) Divesting 
him of the rank, and influence beholds as Naib Duan of the 
Kingdom of Bengal. 1786 Blank in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 
297 Making the enquiries I wished .. from his Dewan or 
Minister. 3804 in Owen Wellesley s Desp. 632 The English 
Company . . has forfeited its rights as dewan and treasurer 
of the Empire. 1806 Wellington Ibid. p. cii, Scindiah’s 
minister. . was the Peshwah’s dewan. 38x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India v. y. (3848) IV. 226 He sent on a commission to 
Calcutta his dewan or treasurer. 1835 Burses Trav. Bok- 
hara (ed. 2) I. 235 The Hindoo Dewans of Sinde now 
transact the entire pecuniary concerns of the state. x86z 
Beveridge Hist. India 1 . 1. vi. 142 Subordinate to the 
subahdar. -was an officer, with the title of dewan or diwan, 
who had the superintendence of all matters of revenue and 
finance. 1871 Mateer Travancore 22 Colonel Munro .. 
acted for about three years in the capacity of Dewan, or 
Prime Minister. 

Hence Dewa*nsliip = next. 

1789 Seir Mutaqherin II. 384 (Y.) [Lord Clive] visited the. 
Verir . . and asked that the Company should be invested 
with the Divanship of the three provinces. 18x8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India v. iv. (1848) IV. 149 Procuring for the donor the 
dewanship of the Zamindari. 

II Dewani, dewanny, dewaunee (dfwa-ni). 
Also dffanny, dewauny, diwam. [a. Pers. 
diwdnt , divdni, the office or function of diwcin : 
see prec.] The office of dewan ; esp. ‘ the right 
of receiving as dewan , or finance minister, the 
revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, conferred 
upon the E. I. Company by the Great Mogul Shah 
’Alam in 1765. Also used sometimes for the ter- 
ritory which was the subject of that grant ' (Yule 
and Burnell). 

2783 Burke Report Affairs India Wks. XI. r 4 i The 
acquisition of the DGanny opened a wide field for all pro- 
jects of this nature. Ibid, r 96 Under the jurisdiction of the 
Dewanny Courts. x8ox R. Patton Asiat. Mon . 178 note. 
The officers of the dewanny, the revenue department. 1862 
Beveridge Hist. India I. m. xii. 671 An offer of the de- 
waunee had . . been made to Clive. 1876 Grant Hist. 
India I. xx. 106/2 The Mogul ceded the dewaunee, or 
collection of the revenues in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Devr«b eater, [f. Dew sb. + Beater,] 

1* One who beats or shakes off the dew in front 
of others in the same path ; an early pioneer. 

<11670 Hacket Abfi. Williams 1. (1692) 57 The dew- 
beaters have trod the way for those that come after them. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Dcaiv-bitter, a dew-beater, one 
who has large feet, or who turns his toes out so that he 
brushes the dew off the grass in walking. 

2. pi. The feet, slang. 

i8zr in Lexicon Balatron. 1823 Scorr Peveril xxxvi, 
First hold out your dew-beaters till I take off the darbies. 

3. (See quot.) 

<11825 Forby_ Voc. E. Anglia, Dew-beaters, coarse and 
thidc shoes which resist the dew. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

Dew-berry (db7*beri). [f. Dew sb. + Berry. 
Cf. mod.Ger. thau-bcere dew-berry, Oberdeutsch 
iattb-ber, iauben-ber, i.e. dove-berry. The origin 
of the first element is thus doubtful, but it is, in 
English use, associated with Dew j/l] 

A species of blackberry or bramble-berry, the 
name being applied both to the fmit and theshrnl*: 


in Great Britain Rubus emsitts, a low-growing pro- 
cumbent species, the black fruit of which has a 
bluish bloom ; in N. America R. canadensis , re- 
sembling the British plant m its low growth and 
trailing habit, but differing in the fruit. In some 
earlier English writers, and mod. dialects, the name 
is applied to the Gooseberry (Daybeurt). 

Shakspere's dew-berry, which is mentioned among deli- 
cate cultivated fruits, is supposed by some to have meant 
the gooseberry; Hanmer conjectured the raspberry. In 
some books dewberry is erroneously given as the cloud-berry, 
Rubus Chamacmorus, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. iv. 661 The fruite is called a Dew- 
berie, or blackberie. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv. (1746) 304 When Mulberries cannot be gotten, 
Blackberries or Dewberries may supply their room. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland 141 Some Dew-berries, or the Norway 
Berry, whose species is the same that grows on Brambles. 
1750 Ellis Mod. Husbandman IV. i. 77 (E. D. S.) Dew. 
berry-brier. 1829 Jesse Jml. Nat. 116 The root of an 
ancient beech, its base overgrown with the dewberry. 1859 
W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 106 Dewberry, or Grey 
Bramble. .The fruit .. is generally less^ than that of a full, 
sized Blackberry; but the grains of which it is composed are 
usually much larger, and.. covered with fine bloom. < 1881 
ScrilmePs Mag. XXII. 642 Overrun with dewberry. briars, 
b. X590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. i. 169 Feede him with Apri- 
cocks and Dewberries With purple Grapes, greene Figs, and 
Mulberries. 1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. (1656} 117 Goos- 
berry Bush, called in Sussex Dewberry Bush, and in some 
Countries Wine-berries. 3657 W. Coles Adapt in Eden 
clxxiv. 27k In some Countries of England it is called the 
Feaberry in others Dewberry . . but most commonly the 
Gooseberry. 

Dow-blown, -bole : see next. 

+ Dew-bolne,*tf. Obs . exc. dial. Also 6 -bole, 
7-9 -blown ( o,8 -born. [f. Dew sb. + Boene ppl. a. 
The second element became corrupted into 
-born, -Mown, and the last survives in dialects, asso- 
ciated with Blown puffed up.] Of cattle: Swollen 
with eating too freely of fresh moist grass or clover. 
Sometimes used subst. as the name of the affection. 

3523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 60 Dewbolne. .commeth whan a 
hungry beaste is put in a good pasture full of ranke grasse, 
he wyll eate soo. moche that his sydes wyll stande as hygh 
as his backebone. 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 33 
The Dew-bole in Oxe, or Cow, or other beast.. is gotten 
by eating of the trifoyle grasse in a deawy morning. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxvm. i, If kine or oxen were dew-blowne 
or otherwise puffed up. 1614 Markham Cheap H usb. (1623) 
98 Some of our English writersare opinioned, this Dewbolne 
or generall GarglU is a poysonous and violent swelling. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dew-bom , a distemper jn cattle. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss., Dewblovm, said of cows which are swelled 
from eating green clover. 

Dewce, obs. form of Deuce. 

Dew-clap, obs. erron. form of Dewlap. 
Dew-claw (di«*kl§). [App. f. Dew sb. + 
Claw sb. 

{Perhaps referring to the fact that while the other claws 
come in contact with the soil, or press the grass to the 
ground, this only brushes the dewy surface.)] 

1 . The rudimentary inner toe or hallux (an- 
swering to the great toe in man) sometimes present 
in dogs. 

In Newfoundland dogs, and St. Bernards, it is sometimes 
abnormally double. . • 

1576 Turberv. Vencrie 23 Some other haue tmeen I ^ ar *‘ 
by the hynder Iegges by the dewclawes. 1580 Hollyba. 
Treas.Fr. Tong, Herigotc, dew clawes. x6n Cotcr-iL^; 
ttongle , the Deaw-claw,or water-claw of dogs. *^ 9 ° ^ 
Gaz. No. 2548/4 Lost . . a little white Spaniel Dog . ■ y 
dew Claws upon the hind Feet, c 1785 G. White IM. 

D. Barrington in Sclborne, The bitch has a dew claw _ 
each hind leg. The dog has none. 3854 E. MaYHEWM’^ 
(1862) 248 The dew-claws, as they are termed, 8 ro ' v ? 
upon the inner side of the leg, nearer to the foot t^ ha n 
elbow. 1884 Sat. Rev. 15 Nov. 626 The monks 
dogs [St. Bernards] to have these double dew-claws, b«ca_. 
they offered more resistance in soft, newly-fallen snow. * 
W. H. Flower ih Encycl Brit. XV. 438/1 note In domestic 
dogs a hallux is frequently developed, though often in «* , 

mentary condition, the phalanges and claw being suspen 
loosely in the skin, without direct connection with 1 the « , 
bones of the foot ; it is called by dog-fanciers the dew- • 

2 . The false hoof of deer and other unguiat , 

consisting of two rudimentary toes. . . 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 97 The shinne bones ^ ar S e ’ 
dew clawes close in port.. An hart to hunt, as any m . .. 

seake. x6ix Cotgr., Les gardes dun sanghgr, * , 
clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 3630 [see Aba * 
3678 Phillips, Dew-claw, among Hunters the con 
little Nails behind the Foot of the Deer. . . , . - 

Hence Dew-clawed, fdow’-cleyd a., ha 
dew-claws. (Formerly applied sometimes to 
feet of bees.) . . j 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 8 Those whtche are well 10) ^ 
and dewclawed are best to make bloudhoundes. <j 

Butler Fcm. Mon. i. (1634) 8 Her rough and dew * . 
•feet, apt to take hold at the first touch, are in num j 
1611 Cotcr., Ergotc. .hauing spurres; deaw-clawe • 

Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 679 Round feei e « 
cleys, high deweleyd. 1647 Ward Simp. Coble .J 
By Brownists I mean not Independents, but ae ^ 
Seperatists. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying I™' *• ' f ‘j yV (. 
feet are six, dew-clawed, .full of joynts. 1818 Keats j 
iv. 685 Sorrel untorn by the dew-claw’d stag. 

Dew-cup. [f. Dew sb. + Cur.] , 

1 . The early morning allowance of beer 
vest-men. • . . . 

1847-78 Halliwell s. y. Dew-drink, Called the 
in Hants. 1883 in Hamfish. Gloss. 
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DEWY. 


DEWDROP. 

2. The plant called Lady’s Mantle ( AlchemiUa 
vulgaris ). 

1799 Ess. Highl See. III. 389 (Jam.) Giving them a de- 
coction of the Dewcup and Healing leaf boiled in butter- 
milk. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake ii. Wks. (1876) 2r He 
thought.. of sleeping in the dew-cups eye. 1818 — Brownie 
of Bodsbeck II. 183 They [fairies) '11 hae to .. gang away 
an 1 sleep in their dew-cups., till the gloaming come on again. 

Dew&rop (di?7*dr^p). [f. Dew sb. + -Duo?. Cf. 
Ger. thau-lropfen , Du. damu-droppel .] One of 
the rounded ‘ drops 1 or globules in which dew 
collects on surfaces on which it is deposited. 

[a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xli. 114 Ase fele sythe ant oft 
as dewes dropes beth weete.] 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 14, 

I must go seeke some dew drops heere. And hang a pearle 
in etiery cowslips eare. 1667 Milton P. L . v. 746 Starrs of 
Morning, Dew-drops, which the Sun Impearls on every leaf, 
and every flouer. 1788 Cowper Stanzas for Year 31 Dew- 
drops may deck the turf that hides the bones. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. Ill, ii, The lawn Begemmed with dew-drops. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. vn. 53 When two dewdrops on the 
petal shake To the same sweet air. 1873 Tyndall Fragm. 
Sc. (1879) I. xi. 342 The little pearly globe which we call a 
dew-drop. 

trcinsf. fig. 1781 Cowper Truth 144 The shivering 
urchin, bending as he goes, With slip-shod heels, and dew- 
drop at his nose. 3807-^8 W. Irving Salmas. (1824) 161 And 
feel the dew-drop in my eye. 1826 Hood Wee Man xiv, 
On every* brow a dew-drop stood. 1B31 Carlyle Sari. Res. 
11. vi, The heart, .unvisited by any heavenly dew-drop. 

Hence Dew-dropped a ., covered or bespangled 
with dew-drops. 

1756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV. 201 The dew- 
dropp’d rose. 1762 J. Warton Enthusiast Poems 82 Bladed 
grass perfumed with dewdropped flowers. x8ix W. R. Spen- 
cer Poems 161 How bright it’s dewdropp’d tint appears 1 
Dewe, obs. form of Due a. and sb. 

Dewe(n, obs. f. Deave v. y to become deaf. 
Dewes : see Deus. 

t De •wess. rare. [a. OF. *dettesse, dieuesse, 
f. deu, dieu god : see -ess. Cf. Deess.] A goddess. 

a 1400-50 Alcxruidtr 3555 AU dri3tens and dewessis ere 
dute of my name. 

Dewey, dewy, ME. pres. inf. of Dew v. 
Deweylite . (ditHbit). Min. [Named 1826 
after Prof. Dewey, U.S. see -LITE.] An amorphous 
resinous-looking mineral of yellowish colour, con- 
sisting of a hydrated silicate of inagnesinm. 

1826 Emmons Min. 133. 1868 Dana Min. 470. 
Dew-fall (dbl-fgl). [f. Dew + Fall sb. : cf. 
"Dm.' dugfald.) The formation or deposition of 
dew ; the time when this begins, in the evening. 

1622 R. Tisdale Lawyer Philos, in Farr S. P. Jos. I 
(1848) 3x6 Shake off the dewfalls of the night. 1798 Cole- 
ridge Sibyl. Leaves Poems (1864) 115 The gentle dewfall. 
1820 Shelley Witch Atlas xxix, She past at dewfall to a 
space extended. 1828 Moore Before the Battle j, 'Midst 
the dew-fall of a nation's tears, c 1B50 Whittier Call of 
Christian vii, N oiseless as dew-fall. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
65 The temperature after dewfall. 1892 Daily Neivs 1 Mar. 
5/4 The rainfall is. .supplemented by ..excessive dewfalls. 
So Dewfalling“. 

1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey van. 109 The time of the dew- 
falling. 

Dewgard, -gar, Sc. forms of Dieugard. Obs. 
t Dew-grass (dirrgras). Obs. [f. Dew sb. + 
Grass, suggested by L. G. Himmcldau, med. L. ros 
aeli, ‘ dew of heaven manna.] A name given by 
Gerarde and other early herbalists to an esculent 
grass of Central Europe, the cultivated form of 
Panicum saitguinale, Manna-grass. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1. xx. 25 The Germanes call it 
Himeldau, that is to say Cxli ros , whereupon it was called 
Gramen Mannas . . Lobel calleth it grnmen mannas esculett - 
tunt y for that in Germany and other parts, as Bohemia, and 
Italy, they use to eat the same as a kina of bread corne, 
and also make potage therewith as we do with oatmeale . . 
In English it may be called manna grasse or Dew grasse ; 
but more fitly rice-grassc. x6xo W. . Folkingham Art of 
Survey 1. vii. 14 Panick, Amilcorne, Spelt-corn, Garences, 
Dewgrasse, Jobs teares. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1180 
The Dew grasse issaid to discusse the hardnesse of womens 
breasts, the seede is food for small birds, and Pidgeons and 
Hens and for men also. 

[Erroneously taken by Prior, Plant Names, for the 
Cock’s-foot grass, Dactylis g lorn era t a ; whence in later 
Dictionaries and lists). 

Dewice, dewis(e, obs. Sc. ff. Device, Devise. 
Dewid, obs. form of Divide. 

Dewille, obs. form of Devil. 

Dewily (di/7-ili), adv. ff. Dewy + -ly 2 .] After 
the manner of dew. 

3818 Blaxkw, Mag. III. 32 The song Dropp’d dewily from 
that sweet tongue. 1 873 S . M ostyn Perplexity 1 1 1 . vi 1 L 2 1 2, 
I will make my love fall dewily on your heart. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. sEneid iv. 699 So upon saffron wings came Iris, 
dewily bright. 

Dewiness (dhrines). [f. Dewy + -ness.] The 
quality of being dewy ; Jig. freshness, vigour. 

# 3627 tr. Bacon's Life <5- Death (R-), A dewinesse dis- 

persed, or. .radicall in the very substance of the body. 1817 
Keats * / Stood Tiptoe ' iv, Ye ardent marigolds ! .. again 
your de win ess h e kisses, x 863 T yndall Heat v. § 1 86 ( x 870) 
X50 (This) caused a dewiness on the external surface. x868 
Browning Ring <5- Bk ix. 242 Farewell to dewiness and 
prime of life 1 

Dewing, vbl. sb. [f. Dew v . + -ing 1.] 

1. Deposition of dew. 

13., K. Alis. 914 Theo sunne arisetb, and fallith the 


dewyng ; Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xi. v. (Tollem. MS.), Perof comep 
a litel dewynge. Ibid. xvi. Ixii. (Tollem. MS.), pe more 
dewynge is founde, pe more and )?e gretter pe margarite is 

f endrid of pc dewe. 1838 Jeffrey m Ld. Cockburn Life 

I. Let. cxl, After the dewing of yesterday, everything is 
so fresh and fragrant. 

2. A -wetting with or as with dew; a gentle 
sprinkling ; moistening, bedewing. 

14. . Hoccleve Compl. Virgin 358 They by taast of swich 
dewynge, Hem oghte clothe ageym 1513 Douglas VEneis 
vi. hi. 143 With clene watter . . Strinkland a litle dewing . . 
With the branche of ane happy olive thrise. *565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus , A spergo, a sprinckling or dewing. 1646 
Rutherford Lett. 11. xlvit. (1881) 455 A night’s dewing of 
grace and .sweetness. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 65/3 An occa- 
sional dewing over with the syringe. 

Dewing, ppl. a. : see Dew v. 

+ Dewish., a. Obs. [f. Dew sb. + -ish.] Of 
the nature of or akin to dew ; moist, damp. 

1589 Fleming Georg. Virg. 111.48 And dewish moone doth 
new refresh the woods. 1620 Markham Farew. Husb. (1625) 
1x7 A. more moist place.. which euer is vomiting wet and 
dewish humours. ^ 1656 Ridgley Pract. Pltysick 141 The 
dew or dewish moisture. 

Dewite, obs. form of Duty. 
f Dewitt, De-Witt (dftvrt), v. Obs. [From 
the surname of the two brothers John and 
Cornelius De Witt, Dutch statesmen, opponents of 
William III as Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 
who were murdered by a mob in 1672.] traits. To 
kill by mob violence ; to lynch. 

1689 Modest Enquiry into Present Disasters (1690) 32 
It’s a wonder the English Nation have not in their fury De- 
Witted some of those men. 1690 Abp. Sancroft Protes- 
tation, Such a fury, as may end in Dewitting us (a bloody 
Word, but too well understood). 169$ {title), Gallienus 
Rediyivus ; or, Murther Will Out, &c., being a true account 
of the De-Witting of Glencoe, Gaffney, &c. 17x1 Find, of 
Sachevcrcll 69 King William deserved to be De-Witted. 
1724 in Lockhart Papers II. 162 Had Mr. Campbell himself 
been in town, they had certainly De-witted him. 1824 
Southey Bk. of Ch. (1841) 544. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 660. 1888 Plumptre Life Ken II. xviii. 1 Men., were 
stirring up the people to that form of ‘lynching' which 
was then known as ‘ De Witting.’ 

Dewlap (dbrlsep). Also 6 dew lop, erroit. 
dew-clap. [The second element Lap is OE. 
leeppa, pendulous piece, skirt, lappet, lobe; the 
first is uncertain : the equivalent Da. doglteb, Norw. 
dog fop, Sw. droglapp , in which the first element is 
not the word for * dew suggest that the original 
form has been altered under the influence of popu- 
lar etymology. 

The English form may be explained as the ‘lap 'or pendu- 
lous piece which touches the dewy surface; but that is not 
likely to have been the original notion.) 

1. The fold of loose skin which hangs from the 
throat of cattle. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xiii. (MS. Bodl. 3738) 
In Siria be)? oxen pat haue no dewe lappis nother fresche 
Iappes vnder J>rote [ palearia sub gutture ]. c 14*0 Pallad. 
on Husb. iv. 711 The kyen..Wel hered eres, and dewlappes 
syde ( = hanging low). CX440 Promp. Parv. 120 Dew 
lappe, syde skyn’ vndur a bestys throte, pelcare. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 59 To cutte the dewlappe before. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. vii. 155 Their dangling dew-claps 
with his hand he coid unfearefullie. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Feb. 74 His deuelap as lythe as lasse of Kent. 1589 
Greene Mcnaphon (Arb.) 74 White . . as the dangling 
deawlap of the silver Bull. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Mel. 

11. (1626)43 His broad-spred brest, long dangling dew-laps 
deck. __ 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 237 Folds of skin hang 
freely in some animals, as the dewlap of cattle. 

b. Transferred to similar parts in other animals, 
as the loose skin under the throat of dogs, etc., the 
pendulous fleshy lobe or wattle of the turkey and 
other fowls, and humorously to pendulous folds of 
flesh about the human throat. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 50 When she drinkes, against 
her lips I bob, And on her wither’d dewlop poure the Ale. 
1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes 11. iii. 42 The dulapes and 
the jawy part of the face. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 161 
Described to have a dew-lap under the throat.. Senembi, 
Iguana. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 222 Dew- 
laps hang down from his chaps. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) 1. 1. iii. 267 TheskinhangsIoose..inakind of dewlap. 
1859 J- Brown Rab. <$• F. (1862)9 He [mastiff) ..has tne 
Shaksperian dewlaps shaking as he goes. 1863 Whyte 
Melville Gladiators I. 3 Gelert is down, tom ana mangled 
from flank to dewlap. 

2. * A brand used in marking cattle, being a cut 
in the lower part of the neck * (Farmer, American- 
isms. , 1SS9). 

Hence Devrlapped, having a dew-lap. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 670 [699) Compact, a runcle 
necke, dewlapped syde Unto the fine. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
iv. L 127 My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kinde . . 
Crooke-kneed, and dew-Iapt, like Thessalian Buis, a 1732 
Gay (J.), The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain. 1806 
Southey Lett . (1856) I. 355 He is a fat, dew-lapped, velvet, 
voiced man. 1887 Ruskis Hortus Indians xx Dew-lapped 
cattle.. feeding on 1 h e hillside above. 

Dewle, obs. f. <////<?, Dole, Dool, grief, mourning. 
Dewless (diwdes), a. [f. Dew + -less.] De- 
void of or without dew. 

a x6xB Sylvester Maiden's Blush 1322 Both solstices like 
deawless and adust. 3799 Campbell Pleas. Hope 1, When 
the sea-wind waits the dewless _ dav. 1B32 Tennyson 
Miller's Dau. 246 On the chalk-hill the bearded grass Is 
dry and dewless. 1865 E. BuRRrrr Walk to Land’s End 


36 What a dewless Sahara would be the walk of life 
without the companionship of children ! 

Dew-point (di/7'point). That point of at- 
mospheric temperature at which dew begins to 
be deposited. 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 47 The degree of heat 
at which the dew begins to appear is called the dew-point , 
being an important particular in the meteorological report 
of the day. 1843 Proc. Amer. PhiL Soc. II. 249 Professor 
Baebe described a dew-point hygrometer. 1854 Hooker 
Himal. fruls. I. i. 14 This indicated a dew-point of xi$°, 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 52 When the temperature is suffix 
ciently lowered, the dew-point is reached. 

Dew-rake (dbPr^k). [f. Dew sb. + Rake sb!\ 
A rake for the surface of grass or stubble. 

*659 Gauden Tears of Ch, 381 Like dew-rakes and 
harrowes, armed with so many teeth. 3806-7 A. Young 
Agric. Essex (1813) I. xo8, 4 dew rakes, 20$. each. 1886 
Daily Ncivs 24 Sept. 7/2 Where stubble is much infested it 
should be brushed off with poles . . and collected as closely 
as possible for burning by means of * dew rakes '. 

Hence Dewrako v. 

1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 55 The stubbles are dew. 
raked, by men drawing a long iron-toothed rake. 

Dewrance, obs. form of Durance. 

Dewre, var. of Dure v. Obs. 

Dew-ret (di?7*ret), v. Also -rot, -rate. [f. 
Dew sb. + Ret vi] traits. To ret or macerate (flax, 
hemp, etc.) so as to detach the fibre from the woody 
stem, by exposure to the dew and atmospheric in- 
fluence instead of by steeping in water. Hence 
Dew-retting vbl. sb. 

1710 Hilman Tusser Redivhnis, There Is a Water-retting 
and a Dew-retting, which last is done on a good Rawing, or 
aftermath of a Meadow Water. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 208 The flax is always dew-rotted. <21825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Dew-retting, ^ which is spreading 
the crop on the grass, and turning it now and then to 
receive the dew. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
I. 274 In Dorsetshire and the neighbourhood the flax 
growers have generally adopted the practice of dew retting. 
1849 fml. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 180. It takes perhaps six 
weeks to dew-ret hemp. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Deiv-rated, 
pid of flax, which is retted on the ground, not by steeping 
in water. 

De wry, obs. form of Dowry. 

Dews, -e, obs. form of Deuce. 

Dews ant, var. Deusan Obs., a kind of apple. 

Dew-snail (dw-sn^’l). Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dew 
sb. + Snail.] A slug. (So called from appearing 
while the dew is on the herbage.) 

1548 Thomas Hal. Gram., Lumaca, the dewe snayle that 
hath no house. x6n Cotgr., Limace, (properly) the dew 
Snaile, or Snaile without a shell. 1699 Roberts Voy. Levant 
15 All the sustenance we had there was three Dew snails, 
and some Roots. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Diseases 
of Trees, Those Animals call’d Earwigs and Dew-snails, eat 
the finest Fruits on the Trees. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. 
(Morell) 11, Limax , A snail, a dew-snail, or slug. 2880 
W. Cornwall Gloss, s. v., As slippery as a dew-snail. 1888 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Dew-snail, the large 
black slug. 

+ Be Wi ry . Obs. Forms ; 6-7 deutroa, 7 
deutro, doutro, doutry, dutry, dutra, deutery, 
7-8 de w try . [From Western Indian vernacular 
fotms of Skr. dhattura, Datura : e.g. Marathi 
dhutrd , dhotrdj dialectally dhutro. ] The Thorn- 
apple, Dalura Stramonium , and other Indian 
species of the genus; a drug or drink . prepared 
from this, employed to produce stupefaction. 

1598 W. PHiLLirs tr. Linschoten 60 ( Y. ) An hearbe called 
Deutroa , which beareth a seede, whereof bruising out the 
sap, they . . give it to their husbands, eyther in mente or 
dnnke. and presently therewith the Man is as though hee 
were halfe out of his wits. x6 62 J. Davies tr. Manddslo's 
Trav. 104 A drug which. .stupefies his senses. .The Indians 
call this herb Doutro , Doutry, or Datura. 2678 Butler 
Hud. m. i. 321 Make lechers and their punks, with dewtry, 
Commit phantastical advowtry. 2691 Shadwell Scenvrers 
v, Some rogue that had a mind to marry me gave me deutery 
last night. 1696 Ovington Voy. Suratt 235 (Y ; ) Mixing 
Dutra and Water together to drink. . which wi!( intoxicate 
almost to Madness. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India «5 P- 33 
They give her Dutry; when half mad she throws berseU 
into the Fire, and they ready with great Logs keep her in 
his Funeral Pile, a 17 xx Ken Hymnolheo Poet. Wks- *721 

III. 192 As Indian Dames, their Consorts to abuse, JJewtrj 
by Stealth into their Cups infuse. 

Dew-worm (dii7*wrnn). [f. Hew ~so. 


Worm. OE. deazu-ivyrm, Du. dauunconn, 
known only in the sense 'ring-worm ; _ 

dattwttnn is ' earth-worm ’ and 4 m 


ring-worm 


are 

ns. 

Da. 


UUUUSIU lib IS CUHUM'UIU* "-a . 

dugorm 1 a dew-snail *.] The common ea - * 

in OE. a name of the cl isease - cnl - m 

C IOOO S*X.L"M. II. « 

doccan o 35 e clatan. 3599 : n * the morne. 2653 

Cling’d so close, like deaw-wonn ... some call the 
Walton Angler 02 The S3 Earth. .like that 
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DE WY, 
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DEXTEROUS, 


1. Characterized by the presence of dew, abound- 
ing with dew ; covered or wet with dew. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Exod. 344 iGr.) Gujicyste on^rang deawfo 
sceaftum. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurcl. (i 546) 
Sijb, After the night cometh the dewy mornyng. 1579 
SrENSER Sheph. Cal. May 316 The deawie night now doth 
nye. 1667 Milton P. L . 1. 743 From Noon to dewy Eve. 
1699 Pom fret Past. Ess. Death Q. Mary 4 He found Cos- 
meiia weeping on the dewy ground. 1762 Falconer Sfupivr . 

1. 267 Decking with countless gems the dewy lawn. 1834 
Hr. Martineau Demerara iv. 48 However dewy the evening, 
she must stand in the grass. 1893 Westm. Gas 15 July 2/r 
Water-hens were -hurriedly gathering dewy slugs, 
b. Affected by the influence of dew. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xvu. 688 The sun obliquely sho. nis 
dewy ray. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 215 Twilights 
dewy tints deceived his eye. 179s Sovthky Joan of Arc 
VIII. 133 O’er the landscape spread The dewy light. .1833 
Hr. Martineau Cinnamon <$• P. iii. 42 The dewy radiance 
of a morning in paradise. 

2. transf. Wet or moistened, as with dew. In 
Bot. Appearing as if covered with dew. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's If usd. 1. (1586) 44 b, Newe 
grounde for Meddowe. .take such as is ritche, dewye, level!, 
or a little hanging. _ 1500 Spenser F. Q. nr. ii. 34 And her 
faire deawy eies with kisses deare Shee ofte did bathe. 
1853 Lynch Self-lmprov. ii. 40 His eye.. will be clear and 
calm, and sometimes dewy. 1856 Miss Yonce Daisy Chain 
1. xxiv. (1879) 250 Pulling off the spectacles that had 
become very dewy. 

3. Of the nature or quality of dew,dew-like, moist, 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 258 para breosta bij> deawij 

wajtung swa swa sie xespat. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 36 b, Already resolved into dewy drops of rayne. 1594 
Shaks. Kick. I ID v . Hi* 283, I would these dewy teareus 
were from the ground. 1598 Florio, Nebbiarella , a deawie 
exhalation, thinner then a cloud. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vj. 

§ 2 (1643) 197 Sea-water, when it is boyted, doth evaporate 
a dewie or waterie humour. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ . 
(1659) J2 4 What is my deawy sweat to Thy bloody agony. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho iv, The vales below 
were still wrapped in dewy mist. 

4. Of dew, made or consisting of dew. poetic . 

1820 Keats Isabella xxiv, Ere the hot sun count His 

dewy rosary on the eglantine. 2821 Shelley Music 15 When 
the hot noon has drained its dewy cup. 2827 Hood Mids. 
Fairies Ixxix, The buds were hung with dewy beads. 

5. Jig. Likened in some quality to dew, dew- 
like ; falling gently, vanishing, as the dew. poetic. 

i6rr W. Sclater Key (1629) 188 Those tyifitpot, diary 
dewy Christians, whose goodnesse is dissipate as soone as 
euer the Sunne beholds it. 2667 Milton P. L. jx. 1044 T ‘ill 
dewie sleep Oppress’d them, a 2670 Hacket Abp. Williams 
n. (1692) 144 Some of their Ministers that were softened with 
the dewy drops of his tongue. 1791 Cowper Iliad 11. 41 
Awaking from thy dewy slumbers. 1830 Tennyson Ode to 
Memory i, Strengthen me, enlighten me !. .Thou dewy dawn 
of memory. 

0. Comb, (poetic), a. adverbial , as dewy-bright , 
'darky -fresh, - warm , etc. b. parasynthetic, as 
dewy-eyed , -feathered y - pinioned , - swarded , etc. 
OE. had d/awigfederc - dewy-pinioned. 

a 1000 Cxdmoris Gen. 1984 (Gr.) Sang se wanna fusel, 
deawis-feftera, — Exod. 163. 1632 Milton Penseroso 146 
Entice the dewy-feathered sleep. 2730-46 Thomson A utumn 
961 The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun. 2777 Eliz. 
Ryves Poems 36 Dewy-pinioned twilight’s shadowy reign. 
2796 T. Townsend Poems 69 Some dewy- feather’d herald 
send. 2820 Keats Isabella xxxvii, Its eyes . .all dewy bright 
with love. 2832 Tennyson CEnone 47 Aloft the mountain 
lawn was dewy- dark, And dewy-dark aloft the mountain 
pine. 1833 — Poems 40 Upon the dewy-swarded slope. 
184* — Gardener's Dan. 45 The fields between Are dewy- 
fresh. 2847 — Princ. 1. 93 Green gleam of dewy-tassell’d 
trees. # 28 64 — En. Ard. 621 November dawns and dewy- 
glooming downs. 

Dewy, ME. inf. of Dew v. 

Dewyce, -ys, -yss(e, obs. ff. Device, Devise. 
Dewzin, var. Deusan Obs., a kind of apple. 
Dexe, dext, obs. forms of Desk. 
Dexiocardia (de&riiflkaudia). Path . [a. Gr. 
5«£t(5-s on the right side + Kaplla heart.] An 
anomaly of development in man in which the 
heart is on the right side ; sometimes applied to 
cases in which the heart is displaced to the right 
side in consequence of disease. 

2856 T. B. Pe ACOCK Malformations of Heart 2 Transpo- 
sition, Dexiocardia. .when the heart is placed in a position 
on the right side corresponding to that which it should 
occupyon the left. 1875 Hayden Dis. Heart 105 Hope has 
also noted, in a case of dexiocardia, the exigence of systolic 
murmur, which ceased on the return of the heart to its 
normal position. 2B83 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dexiotrope (de’ksi^tmip^ a, [f g Gr. 

on or to the right + -rpoiror tnrning.] ,=next. 

. *883 Syd. Soc. Lex. } Dexiotrope , a term signifying turn- 
ing or turned to the right, as the spire of some shells. 

Dejdotropic (dedcsiirtip’pik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -IC : cf. Gr. xpoiriKOt having a turning, inclined.] 
Turning or tnmed to the right : said spec, of those 
‘reversed’ Gastropod Molluscs in which the spire 
turns to the right ; opposed to Inotropic. 

The terms leiotrofiic and dexiotrofic as used by Ray 
Lankester refer to the left and right sides cf the animal , 
not of the spectator as Is the case with dextral and sinis- 
tral. Hence dexiolrofic is the opposite of dextral. 

1 883 Ray Lan k ester in Encycl. BriK XV I. 66 1 ( Moll used) 
In Blanorbis, which is dexiotropic (as are a few other 
penera or exceptional varieties of Anisopleurous Gastropods) 
instead of being leiotropie, the osphradium is on the left side' 
.• . the whole series of unilateral organs being reversed. This 
is. . what is found to be the case in all * reversed * Gastropods. 


f De’xter, si. Obs. rare. [app. OE. *dea- 
lestre, dezestre, dezstre. f. dcazlan to Dve : cf. 
Dvesteb.J A dyer. 

24.. Piter ilia vet Infancin Christ i 560 in Horstmann 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 119/2 A dyer yn hys dore he stode. .pc 
dexter on Jhesu dede calle : Knowst pou owte of mystere ? 
Ibid. 613 pe dexter toke vp a fyre-brond. 

Dexter (de*kst 3 .i), a. ( sb . and adv.) [a. L. dexter 
on the right hand or right side, right, a compara- 
tive form from root dex - cognate with Gr. defeat, 
and Goth. taihswa t Skr. daksha , daksh-ina } from 
a primitive form *dekswo-.'] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to or situated on the right 
side of a person, animal, or object worn on the 
body; right; csp. in Her. the opposite of Sinister. 

The dexter side of a person, animal, shield, etc., is to the 
left of the spectator facing it, which is important in 
Heraldry: see quot. .882. 

1562 Leigh A r/no> ie (1597) 64 b, Seing you cal! this a 
Betide Sinister, wherfore diet you not call the other dexter 
bend? Because it is knowne to all . . if it bee named a bend 
and no more to be a bende dexter. 2572 Bossewei.l 
Armorie n. 33 b, At the Dexter angle of the shielde, 2600 
Dvmmok Ireland (1843) 33 There was loste in the retreyte 
of the dexter winge of the forlorne hope, capten Boswell. 
2705 Lond. Gaz. No. 41 10/4 A Dexter Hand holding a 
Branch of Acorns. 2762 Falconer Shifnvr. 1. 766 The im- 
perial trident graced her dexter hand. 2878 Browning Poets 
Croisic cxv, [He] pressed to heart His dexter hand. 1882 
Cussans Handbk. Her. 45 The right-hand side .. [of the 
shield) would be towards the left of a spectator ; and in a 
representation of a coat of arms, that part of the shield 
which appears on the left side is called the Dexter, and that 
on the right, the Sinister. 

fig. 1582 Mar beck Bk. of Notes 270 Aristotle in Poljtices, 
admonisheth that men which haue learned to do sinister 
things, ought not be compelled to doe thinges dextere. 

f b. Situated on the side which is to the right 
of the spectator. Obs. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 210 The dexter Figure of the 
Quotient shall be Primes. 

+ c. Of omens : Seen or heard on the right side ; 
hence, auspicious, favourable, propitious. Obs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud Ep. iv. v. 191 Sinister and 
dexter respects. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 203 This said, 
an^ eagle dexter presently Flew over them. 1725-20 Pope 
Iliad xm. 1039 Dn sounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 

d. Belonging to the right hand ; right ; straight- 
forward, fair. rare. 

a 2734 North Exam. in. vii. § 53 (1740) 542 The managers 
of these Petitions used all Manner of Arts, dexter and 
sinister, to gain People's Hands or Marks. 

+ 2. = Dexterous. Obs. 

*597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 320 A man of great learning 
and experience, most fortunate and dexter in this operation. 
1622 F. Markham Bk. War 11. i. § 6. 43 He is. .more swift, 
more dexter, and more seruiceable. 2659 Torriano, Fiero, 
nimble, lively, dexter either of body or mind. 

B. sb. The right (hand or side). 

2824 Cary Dante , Paradise xv. 18 The horn That on the 
dexter of the cross extends. 

♦ C. adv . On the right side, to the right. 

X725-20 Pope Odyss. xv. 184 The bird majestic flew Full 
dexter to the car. / bid. 573 Yon bird that dexter cuts the 
aerial road. Rose ominous. 

D. Comb. Dexterways, -wise, on the right 
j side, to the right. 

. *<5 *° Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (i6iri 224 Foure speares 
m bend garnished with Penoncels dexterwaies. 

t Dexte’rical, a. [irreg. f. L. dexter (see 
prec.) + -10 + -al.] Dexterous, adroit, skilful. 

2607 Walkington Opt. Glass (N.\ Those have most dex- 
terical wits. Ibid. 27 It is called .. the right hand of the 
minde, because it makes any conceit dextencal. 1644 Bul- 
wer Chiron. 20 A smirke, quick and dextericall wit. 

t Dexte’rious, a. Obs. A 17 th c. variant of 
Dexterous. 

2629 Symmer Spir. Posie i. iv. 15 His dexterious his- 
tnomcall acting of hispart. 2644 Bulwer Chirol. 134 Which 
if it once grow dexterious by habituall theeving. Ibid. 279 
To scrape and. get by such dexterious endeavours. 2653 
Gloria fy Narcissus I. 248 By his dexterious valour. 

1* Dexte’riously, adv. Obs. [see prec.] A 1 7 th 
c. variant of Dexterously. 

2601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v. 66 Ol. Can you do it ? C/o. 
Dextenously, good Madona. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. 
xxn. § 15. [The Sophist] he calleth Left-handed, because 
with all his rules.. he cannot form a man so Dextenously. . 
as loue can do. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Beg. (Arb.) 28 
To play Ills part well, and dexteriously. 2663 F. Hawkins 
youths' Behav. 102 Dexteriously, quickly. 

Dexterity (dekste-riti). [ad. L. dexteritds , 
f. dexter ; see above and -jty. Cf. F. dexteriU 
0539 in Hatz.-Darm.), peril, the immediate source.] 

1. Manual or manipulative skill, adroitness, neat- 
handedness ; hence, address in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 

. Udall, etc. Erasvt. Par. Pref. (R.), A prince., of 
muincible fortitude, of notable actiuitee, of dexteritee woon- 
derfull. 2578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 279 They have 
great dexteritie and skin ut swimming. 2591 Garrard Art 
< ar rr ~ Able to handle his Peece with due dexteritie. 

1 l Hoixand Plutarch's Mar. 107 A Chirurgian when he 
maketh incision . . had need to use great dexteritie. 2703 
Moxo.y Mech. Exerc. 214 Some Turners to shew their Dex- 
terity in Turning . . Turn long and slender Sprigs of Ivory, 
as small as an Hay-stalk. 2776 Gibbon Decl. F. i. (18381 
I. 12 To dispute with them tne prize of superior strength or 
dexterity. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 382 His dexterity 
at swora and pistol made him a terror to all men. 


2. Mental adroitness' or skill; ‘readiness of ex- 
pedient, quickness of contrivance, skill of manage- 
ment 9 (J.) ; cleverness, address, ready tact. Some- 
times in a bad sense ; cleverness in taking an 
advantage, sharpness. 

1527 Chron. Calais (Camden 1846) 124 (Stanf.) Expedyente 
that she by her greate wisdom and dexteryte do cause the 
kyng her sonne to write to such cardynelles as be at lyberfe. 
c 2529 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 8 Aftyr your 
accustomable wysdom and dexteryte. 2549 Comp}. Scot. 
(1872) 4 Compant to the deuot Kyng, Numa pompilius..for 
his prudens ande dixtirite. 2598 Shaks. Merry W.n v. tj 0 
My admirable dexteritie of wit. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Bed. 
vm. (1703) II. 467 The dexterity that is universally practiced 
in those parts. 26^6 Bramhall Reptic. iv. 27; Persons of 
great maturity of judgement, of known dexterity in the 
Cannon Laws. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1 1, in. 99 Al manner 
of Calliditie or dexteritie to cheat and deceive. 1731 Her. 
keley Alciphr. v. § 15, I admire his address and dexterity 
in argument. 1807^8 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. WIcs. 
(1859) II. 161/1 It is not., that the dexterity of honest 
Englishmen will ever equa[the dexterity of French knaves. 
2874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6- 404 Elizabeth trusted to 
her dexterity to keep out of the storm. 

f b. with pi. A dexterous or clever act ; in bad 
sense, a piece of ‘ sharp practice \ Obs. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 2104/2 Being acquainted 
with the citizens, knowing the corruptions and dexterities of 
theni in such cases. x 6 zz G. Hcllicr in Li swore Pafers 
(1888) Ser. 11. III. 29 By dextereaties I yett retayne them. 
263 5 R. Bolton Comf. Affl. Cause, iv. 176 In pressing the 
law, besides other dexterities. .1805 Foster Ess. l vii. 92 
All these accommodating dexterities of reason. 

+ 3. Handiness, conveniency, suitableness. Oh. 

x 6 xx Coryat Crudities Oration 5 He. trauelleih .. for the 
commodity of his studies, and the dexterity of his life. 1614 
T. Adams Devils Banquet 18 A full belly is not of such 
dexteritie for the Deuils imployment, as a full braine. 

4. lit. Right-handedness * the using of tbe right 
hand in preference to the left, rare and late. 

a 1 882 Lancet (OP, Dexterity appears to be confined to the 
human race, for the monkey tribes use the right and left 
limbs indiscriminately. 1885 Science V. June 460 Jn the 
drawings of the cave-men of France, .the proportion of left- 
hand drawings is greatly in excess of what would now be 
found ; but there is still a distinct preponderance of the 
right hand, which, however originated, ha's sufficed to deter- 
mine the universal dexterity of the whole historic penod. 
2892 D. Wilson Right Hand 39 To determine the prefer- 
ence for one hand over the other, and so to originate tne 
prevalent law of dexterity. 

Dexterous, dextrous (de*ksteras, deL-stos/, 
a. Also 7 Dexterious. [f. L. dexter , dextr- right, 
handy, dexterous, dexlra the right hand + -ot'S. 
If an analogous word had been formed in L., it 
would have been dextrosus ; hence dextrous { cf. 
sinistrons ) is the more regular form ; but dexterous 
appears to prevail in 19 th c. prose.] 

+ 1. Situated on the right side or right-hand; 
right, as opposed to left ; = Dexter i , Dextkal. 

2646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 190 The dextrous and 
sinistrous parts of the body. 1678 CUIWORTH Intcll.fyU. 
221 The Contrarieties and Conjugations of things, such as.. 
Dextrous and Sinistrous, Eaven arid Odd, and the like. 

+ 2. Handy, convenient, suitable, fitting. Obs. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, a. xv. § 2 The Art.. is barren, 
that is, not dexterous to be applyed to the serious vse 0 
businesse and occasions. , 

3. Deft or nimble of hand, neat-handed ; hence 
skilful in the use of the limbs and in bodily move- 


ments generally. 

2635-56 Cowley Davuleis iv. 353 So swift, so strong, so dex- 
trous none beside. 2650 Fuller Pisgalt 1. 4 2 3 Though sw** 
full in the Mathematical!, .so dexterous in the manual p. * 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 570 The dext'rous Huntsm 
wounds not these afar. 1776 Gibson Decl. tr ^'*r' xVU ''h; 
He was a dextrous archer. 2801 Southey ThalabeiW.ss 1 
With dexterous fingers, 2828 Jas. Mill India 11- • 
i. 23 The flagellants in India are said to he so dextrou , 
to kill a man with a few strokes of the chawbuck. 

4. Having mental adroitness or skill ; sknuu 
expert in contrivance or management ; clever. 

262a Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman *PAlf n* * j, * R 

dextrous in Letters as disciplin’d in Armes. 164* * , 
Holy $ Prof. St. iv. ix. 281 Generally the most ae* 
terous in spirituall matters are left-handed in temp 
businesse. 2672 Marvell Reh. Transf. 1. *94 
terous Scholastical Disputant, a 2720 Sheffield*’ 
Buckhm.) Whs. (1753) II. 25 To which, that ^ 
Minister replied something haughtily. *838 yfmR . 
Greece IV. 433 A dexterous politician of Lysanaers • 

^2843 Southey Doctor clxxiv. (1862) 457 She 
in religion, decorous in conduct .. dextrous w dus 
2850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mondsti Ord. (1863) 333 ^ c - 
in the management of temporal affairs. * - 

+ b. In a bad sense: ‘ Clever crafty, ennnwg- 

2702 tr. Le Clercs Prim. Fathers (2702) 254 , ^Lrribe 
was a dextrous Person which made no scruple tos ( 
to Terms which he did not like, a 27x5 BubncT in 
(1823) I. 332 Ward . . was a very dexterous man 1 11 
dexterous ; for his sincerity was much <l uest,on ' a '. .j Ey 

5. Of things : Done with or characters / 

dexterity ; skilful, clever. .. „ ctll5 * 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Bloody Brother iv. «• — 

through the elements for us. .In a fine dextrous linc * f owS 
Feltham Resolves I. lxxxviii. 236 A dex terous P ' u ; t y, 

cunningand industry; rather than judgment anu L ,^ 
2748 Anson's Voy. n. xiv. 287 Trained to tne aex , n 
of their fire-arms. 2808 Syd. Smith Whs. (x8 5 9» 1- 
uninterrupted series of dexterous conduct. »4, P left; 

6 . Using the right hand in preference to tnen- 

right-handed. In mod. Diets. 



DEXTEROUSLY, 


DEY-HOUSE. 


De'xterously, de'xtrously, adv. [f. prec. 
+ -lv (See also Dexteriouslt.)] 1 , In a dex- 
terous manner, with dexterity; adroitly, cleverly, 
a. With manual dexterity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. igi Many women, and 
some men, who though they accustome themselves unto either 
hand, do dexterously make use of neither. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaVs Trim Age J30 And so neately, and dexterously 
retorted the ball.. 1685 Boyle Effects of Mot. ix. 109 A glass 
being dextrotisjy inverted and shaken. 17 66 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
xxvii, Observing the manner in which I had disposed my 
books.. he very dextrously displaced one of them. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. II. xv. 163 So dexterously has this 
thrust to be made. 

b. With mental dexterity. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn . 1. viii. § 2 The good parts he 
hath he will. .use. .dexterously. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love 
v!. (1700) 42 The .Condition of Lovers . . so dexterously and 
delightfully described. 1699 Bentley Phal. 287 He explains 
very dextrously. .the expression of Phalaris. 1798 Ferriar 
I/lust , Sterne, Eng. Hist. 248 The small chasms of private 
history are so dextrously supplied. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 2 4 Dexterously accommodating his speech to the 
temper of his audience. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. § 6. 23 Scepticism dextrously fights one department 
against thes other. 

2. With the right hand, rare, 

1830 Blackw. . if fag. XXVIII. 88S We often stand .. dex- 
terously, and sinistrously fingering the string. 

De’xterousness, de’xtrousness. [fi as 

prec, 4 * -ness.] The quality of being dexterous or 
adroit in mind or body ; dexterity. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alfar. 11. **va, 
The modesty and dextrousnes of- his style. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xx vi. 124 Olaus Magnus.. wonderfully 
extols their dextrousness herein. 3677 W. Hubbard A ~ar- 
native 66 The subtlety and dexterousness of these Natives. 
1866 Mrs. Whitney L. Goldthwaitc ix. (1873) 153 With dex- 
trousness and pains and sacrifice. 

Dextrad (de*kstr£d), adv. and a. [f. L. dextra 
right hand + -ad suffix proposed by Barclay in sense 
toward^ To or toward the right side of the body ; 
dextrally. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anatomical Novtencl. 165-6 The 
new terms by a change of termination, may be used adver- 
bially. .Dextrad wilf signify towards the dextra! aspect. 
188a Wilder & Gage Anatom. Technol. 27 Barclay pro- 
posed that the various adjective forms should be converted 
into adverbs by substituting for the ending -al the letters 
■ad, the Latin equivalent of the English - ward . Thus 
dorsal, ventral, dcxtral, sinislral, and lateral become 
dorsad, ventrad, dextrad , s inis trad, and laterad. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Dextrad aspect. 

Dextral (de’kstral), a. [f. L. dextra right 
hand + -al. Late L. has dextrdlis , dextrcile as sbs.] 

1 . Situated on the right side of the body ; right, 
as opposed to left . 

.1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 388 Which should 
hinder the Liver from ’enabling the dextrall parts. 1794 
Mathias Purs. Lit. iv. 452 Throw wide that portal ; let 110 
Roman wait, But march with Priestly through the dextral 
gate. 

+ b. Of omens : Auspicious, favourable. Obs. 
*774 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 203 No eastern meteor glar'd 
beneath the sky, No dextral- omen. 

2 . Conchol. Of a gastropod shell : Having the 
spire or whorl ascending from left to right (i.e. of 
the external spectator), which is the prevalent form. 

3847 Craig, s. v., A dextral shell, as in mostly all univalves, 
has its turns or convolutions from left to right when placed 
in a perpendicular position. 3853 Richardson Geol. viii. 241 
In the first instance the shell is termed dextral ; in the latter 
it is called sinistral or reversed. 3854 Woodward Mollusca 
(1856) 46 Left-handed, or reversed, varieties of spiral shells 
have been met with in some of the very common species, 
like the whelk and garden snail. Bulimns citrinns is as 
often sinistral as dextral. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollushs fit. 45 
When the aperture of the shell is on the right-hand side 
it is said to be dextral. 

Dextrality (dekstrarliti). [f. prec. + -ITY.] 

1 . The condition of having the right side differ- 
ing from the left. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv, v. 187 If there were a 
determinate prepotency in the right . . wee might expect the 
same in other animals, whose parts are also differenced by 
dextrality. Ibid. 191 This doth but peti[ti]onarily inferre 
a dextrality in the heavens. 

2 . The use by preference of the right hand, and the 
limbs of the right side generally ; right-handedness. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv, v. 187 Did not institu- 
tion, but Nature determine dextrality, there would be many 
more Scevolaes then are delivered in story. 3881 Le Conte 
Monoc. Vision 94 There is no doubt that dextrality affects 
the whole side of the body. 

+ De’xtralize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dextral a. 
+ -ize.] trans. To make a 4 right ’ hand or 4 right * 
side of; hence to use in preference to the other. 

3651 Biggs New Disp. r 396 Dextral ize and preferre it 
before their laxatives. 

Dextrally (de'kstrali), adv. [f. Dextral a. 
+ -LV -.] In a dextral way or direction ; to the 
right, as opposed to the left. 

3881 Le.Conte Monoc. Vision 19 To rotate it on its axis 
outward, i.e. dextrally — or like the hands of a watch. 3883 
Joum, Bot. Brit, ty For. 237 The spathes. .are rolled up in- 
differently either way— either dextrally or sinistrally— in 
about equal numbers. 

Dextoane (de’kstr^n). Chem. [f. L. dextra 
right hand + -ane.] An amorphous dextrorota- 
tory gummy substance C 6 H 10 O s , found In unripe 
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beet-root, and formed in the lactic fermentation of 
sugar. 

Dextrer(e,dextrier: seeDESTREK, a war-horse. 

Dextrin (de'kstrin). Chem. Also (less cor- 
rectly) -ine. [a. F. dextrine , f. L. dextra right- 
hand : see -in. Named by Biot and Persoz in 
1833, from the optical property mentioned below. 

3833 Biot & Persoz in Ann, de Cliimie ct de Physique 
[2} hi. 72 Nous h nommons dextrine, pour la designer par 
le caractere special que lui donne le sens et l’energie de son 
pouvoir rotatoire.] 

A soluble gummy substance into which starch is 
converted when subjected to a high temperature, 
or to the action of dilute alkalis or acids, or of 
diastase. Called also British gum, and Lciocome. 

It has the same chemical composition as starch, but is not 
coloured blue by iodine, and has the property of turning the 
plane of polarization 138-68° to the right; whence its name. 

3838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 653 Amidin.. caused 
a deviation of the 1 rays to the right, about three times as 
great as common sugar — a deviation which is sensibly the 
same with that of his [M. Biot's] dextrine. 3838 Ann. Reg. 
374 List of patents, For improvements in the manufacture 
of dextrine. 3863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 313 Dextrin 
is an uncrystallizable, solid, translucent substance having 
the aspect of gum arabJc..Itis employed., for the adhesive 
liwer at the back of postage-stamps. 2870 Bentley Bot. 29 
If starch be exposed to heat for a prolonged period it is 
converted into a solid gummy substance, called dextrin or 
British gum. 

Dextro-, combining form of L. dexter , dextra, 
used in the sense 4 (turning or turned) to the right 
in physical and chemical terms, chiefly having 
reference to the property possessed by certain 
substances of causing the plane of a ray of polar- 
ized light to rotate to the right. Among these are : 

a. Dextrogyre(de*kstrp,d3»i'j) a. [L. gyrus, Gr. 

7 vpos circuit], gyrating or circling to the right. 
Dextrogyrate a. [L. gyrdt-iis, pa. pple. of gy rare 
to wheel round], characterized by turning the 
plane of polarization to the right, as a dextro- 
gyrate ciystal. Dextrogy rous a. = Dextrogyke. 
Dextro-rota-tion, rotation to the right. Dextro- 
rotatory a. t having or producing rotation to the 
right; dextrogyrous. 

b. Dextro-co'mpound, a chemical compound 
which causes dextro-iotation. Dextro-glu’cose, 
the ordinary variety of Glucose or grape-sugar , 
DEXTROSE. Dextro-race’mic, Dextro-tarta ric 
acid, the modifications of racemic and tartaric acid 
which cause dextro-rotation. Hence Dextro- 
racemate, -tartrate, the salts of these. 

# a. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 366 Called mycose, because 
it is rather less dextrogyre than cane sugar. 3878 Foster 
Phys. 11. i. 197 The solutions of both acids have a dextro- 
rotatory action on polarized light. 3882 Nature XXV. 283 
With each electrode, diverging currents produce dextro- 
and converging ones lievo-rotation. 1883 A then stmt 29 
Dec. 871/1 The dextrorotatory and optically inactive gums. 
3893 Lancet 3 Oct. 751 The dextro-rotatory tartaric acid. 

D. 1853 Pharmae. Jrnl,. XIII. 1x1 Pasteur discovered 
that racemic acid is a compound of two acids, one of which 
turns the plane of polarization of a ray of light to the right, 
and the other to the left; he therefore called them Dextro - 
racemic-acid and Levo-racemic-acid. Ibid. 212 A solution 
of dextro-racemate of soda and ammonia. Ibid. 377 The 
dextro-tartrate crystallizes out. 2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 855 Dextro-gfucosy occurs abundantly in sweet fruits, 
frequently together with cane sugar. 2873 Fowncs' Chem. 
(ed. 11) 731 Dextrotartaric Acid is the acid of fruits. 

Dextro'rsal, a. ran. [f. L. dextrorsum (see 
next) + -al.] (See quot.) 

2828 W ebstf.r, Dextrorsal, rising from right to left, as a 
spiral line or helix. 

Dextrorse (dekstrpjs), a. [ad. L. dextrorsum , ; 
-sits, for dextrovorsum , - versum , turned to the 
right.] Turned towards the right hand. 

Used by botanists in two opposite senses. The earlier 
authors, Linnmus, the De Canaolles, etc., used it as=- 4 to 
the right-hand of the observer* ; modern botanists generally 
use it as = 4 to the right hand of the plant, or of a person 
round whom the plant might be twining ', which is to the left 
of the external observer.) 

1864 in Webster. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. § 2. 140 
Direction of Overlapping. Itmaybe to the right {dextrorse). 

Dextrose (de’kstrffus). Chem . [f. L. dexter, 
dextra (see above), with the ending of glucose : see 
-ose^.] The form of Glucose which is dextro- 
rotatory to polarized light ; dextro-glucose ; ordi- 
nary glucose or grape-sugar/ 

2869 Roscoe El cm. Chem. 396 Dextruse, or right-handed 
glucose. 2872 Thudichum Client. Phys. 7 It polarises to the 
right four times more intensely than dextrose sugar. 2878 
M. Foster Phys. (1879) App. 673 Dextrose is soluble in 
alcohol, but insoluble in tether. 

Dextrous ■ see Dexterous. 

Dey 1 (d?). Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 drese, 

3 daie, 4, 8 deie, 4-5 deye, 5-9 dey, 9 dai, dei 
(dial.). [OE. daze, corresp. to ON. deigja, maid, 
female sen-ant, house-keeper (whence Sw. deja 
dairy-maid) :-OTeut. *daigjbn , from ablaut-stem of 
the vb. (in Gothic) deigan , daig, dig-un,digan to 
knead; whence Goth, daigs, OE- ddg,diih, dough. 

The primitive meaning 4 kneader *, 4 maker of bread \ ap- 
pears in OE. in the first quotation ; in ON. and in early ME. 


we find the wider sense of ‘female servant*, ‘woman em- 
ployed in a house or farm Cf. also ON. btt-deigja (hi, 
.house, household) and mod. Norw. bu-deia, sxter-deia, 
agtar-dcia. The same word, or a cognate derivative of 
the same root, is understood to form the second element in 
OE. hlxfdige, hlsefdige now Lady. See also Dairy.] 

1. A woman having charge of a dairy and things 
pertaining to it ; in early use, also, with the more 
general sense, female servant, maid-servant Still 
in living use in parls of Scotland. 

01000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-W flicker 277/2 Prist ris [for pis- 
1 rtx\ dzeje. a 1087 Record of Contract in Earle Land- 
Ch'artp'S HerswutelaS. .*£ Godwin se bucca hafffi jeboht 
Leofgife Ja dzejean ret norostoke .. mid healfan punde zet 
iElsige abbod to ecan freote. [1086 Domesday Bk. If. x8o b, 
[In Biseley, Worcestershire] Ibi viij inter servos it ancillas & 
vaccarius &daia.] c izoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 163 He awlcncS 
his daie mid clones more ban him seluen. C1325 Poem Times 
Edw. II. 81 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 327 And leveth thare 
behinde.. A serjaunt and a deie that leden asorylif. <"1386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 26 She was as it were a maner deye. 

14. . Lat. <$- Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 563/42 Anadrogia, a 
deye.^ Ibid. 564/6 Androchia, ade^e. 2483 In Cath. Atigl. 

16.. in Maidment Sc. Pasqutls (1868)11.262 An old dey 
or dairy maid at Douglas Castle. 2721 Ramsay To Gay xvii, 
Dance with kiltit dees, O’er mossy plains, c 3820 Lizie Lind- 
say in Child Ballads vm. (1892) 524/1 My father he is an old 
shepherd, My mither she is an old dey. Ibid. To the house 
o’ his father’s milk-dey. 2863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., 
Dey (Perthsh.) a dairymaid. [3866 Rogers Agric. Prices 
I. ii. 14 This part of the medieval farm was under the 
management of a deye, or dairy-woman.] 

2. Extended to a man having similar duties. 

fi3Sx Act 25 Edw. Ill (St at. Labourers) Slat. 11. c. 1 

Chescun charetter, Caruer, Chaceour dcs carues, Bercher, 
Porcher,Deye,et touz autres servantz. 2363 A ct 37 Edw. Ill, 
c. 14 Bovers, vachers, berchers . . Deyes, et touz autres gar- 
deinz des bestes.] 1483 Cat h. Angl. 94 A Deye (Dere, deire 
A.) ; Androchius, Androchea, genatarius, genetharia. 149Z 
Will of Hadley (Somerset Ho.), William Bayly my dey. 
3764 Burn Poor Laws 9 [citing 25 Ed. Ill] Shepherds, 
swineherds, deies and all other servants. 3770-4 A. Hunter 
Georg. Ess . (1803). III. 262 Thus would the careful dai be 
able on all occasions to observe the particular quality of 
each individual cow’s milk. (Note. Dai or dei, in Aberdeen- 
shire, denotes the person who has the superintendence of 
a dairy, whether that person be male or female.) 

3 . Comb. Dey -girl, dey-maid, a dairy-maid. 
Also Dat-house, -wife, -woman. 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, This happened so soon as 
the dey*girl..was about to return. 

H Dey 2 (d^ 1 ). Forms : 7 dye, dlj, dei, 7-9 dey, 
[a. F. dey, Turkish dai ‘maternal uncle’. 


also * a friendly title formerly given to middle-aged 
or old people, esp. among the Janissaries; and 
hence in Algiers appropriated at length to the com- 
manding officer of that corps \] 

The titular appellation of the commanding officer 
of the Janissaries of Algiers, who, after having for 
some time shared the supreme power with the 
pasha or Turkish civil governor, in 1710 deposed 
the latter, and became sole ruler. There were also 
deys at Tunis in the 17th c., and the title is found 
applied to the governor or pasha of Tripoli. 

‘The title of dey was not lately used at Algiers: the 
sovereign was styled pacha and effcndi\ the Moors called 
him Baba “ Father ( Penny Cycl. 1B33). 

2659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 294 General Blake .. 
set sayl for Tunnis, where he fired a dastle, and nine Turk- 
ish ships in Portferino, upon the disdainful refusal of the 
Dye of that place, to give satisfaction. 2676 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 1102/1 The late Dey of Tripoli being fled, those People 
have made choice of Mustaphe Grande to succeed him. 
2678 Drvden Limberham 1. 1, By corrupting an Eunuch, 
[he] was brought into the Seraglio privately, to see the Dye’s 
Mistress. 3679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. II ff fas. II 
(Camden) 91 Sent, the one to the Alcade of Alcazar, the 
other to the Dij of Algiers. 2688 Bond. Gaz. No. 2313/x 
The Dey of Tunis sent his Grace the usual Present. 2833 
Penny Cycl. I. 329/2 An insult offered by Hassein Pacha, 
the lzist dey, to the French consul in April 1827, induced the 
French government to send an expedition.. to take posses- 
sion of Algiers. .in Tune 283o. _ 2843 Ibid. XXV. 366/2 Of 
twenty-three deys wno reigned [in 1 unis], all were strangled 
or otherwise assassinated, with the exceDtion of five. During 
these tumultuous times, ^ the beys, who were the second 
officers of that state, gained the influence, and eventually 
the succession. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Serv in 204 Of nil 
the Janissaries, .none were more opposed to the Sultan than 
those at Belgrade.. Already did their commanders designate 

themselves Dahls, after the example of the Deys of Carbary- 
Key, obs. f. Die si. and v. 
t Dey'ar. Obs. fA trnnsl. of AF. dtje i» -^cts 
of Edward III : see Dev D.] A dairy man. 

IS- ■ transl. 37 Ed-v. lit, c. M Oxherds Cowherds, bhep- 
herds, Dej’ars, and all other Keepers of Leasts. 7°4 
Poor Laws 19 (citing the same act). 

Deyde, obs. form of Dead, Died. 

Deye, -en, ME. form of Die z> ., Die 
Deye-nettle : see Dea-settle. 

Deyer, obs. form of D mit. 

Deyery, obs. form of Dairv. 

Deyf(fe, obs. form of Deaf. .. . 

Dev-house (dD'haus). >ow local. lorros. 

4 deyhus d dnyhowBS, deahonso, doyhowse. 


aS* ,b.'dayh»*. 
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DI-. 


Thesaurus, Cn senna tabema , . A dayhouse where cheese is 
made. 1578 Lane. Wills III. 101 Item belongyng to y* 
deahouse xij brasse pannes vij skelletes two ladles and a 
scomer. 1825 Britton Beauties of Wiltsh , (E. D. S. 1870), 
Dry home , Da'us, Oayus, a dairy, or room in which the 
cheese is made. 1883 Cope Hantpsh. Gloss., Dey-nus. 
1890 Glauc. Gl ., Dey. house (pronounced dey 'us), the dairy. 

Deyite, obs. form of Deity. 

Deyl, -He, obs. ff. Dole, Dool, grief, mourning. 
Deyle, deyll, obs. form of Deal, part. 

D cynic, obs. form of Deem v. 

Deyn, obs. Sc. variant of D an 1 : see Den s!>. 
Doyn, for deyen, obs. inf. of Die Dye v. 
Deyn, deyne, obs. ff. Dean sb . 1 and 2 . 

Deyne, obs. f. Deion v., var. of Dain sb., a., 
v., Dione, a. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems (1893) xlii. 28 To Iuke on me he 
thocht greit deyne. 

Deynous, obs. form of Deignooso. 

Deynt, Deynte, vtae, Deynteous, Deynt- 
eth, etc. : see Daint-. 

Deype, obs. form of Deep. 

Deyr, deyre, obs. ff. Dear, Dere, hurt. 

C1470 Henrv Wallace tv. 561 Wallace persauit his men 
tuk mekill deyr. 

Deyrie, -ry, obs. ff. Dairy. 

Deys, obs. f. Dice : see Die sbA 
Deys, -e, Deysie, -sy, obs. ff. Dais, Daisy. 
Dey ship (d^'Jip). [f. Dey 2 + -ship.] The 
state or dignity of a Dey (of Algiers, etc.). 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans viii. (1738) 174 Succeeded 
him in the Deyship. 1863 Ckallice Heroes , etc. Louis 
XVI , II. 20 He would have sent your Deyship a he-goat. 
Deyster, obs. var. of Dyester, dyer. 

Deyte, deyyte, obs. ff. Deity. 

Deythe, Deyver, obs. ff. Death, Devoir, 
Deytron, obs. pi. Daughter. 

+ Dey ’-Wife. Obs. [f. DeyL] A dairy woman. 
1398 Trevisk Barth. DeP . R. xix. lxxiv. (1495)904 Chese.. 
slydeth oute bytwene the fyngres of the Deye wyfe. 1530 
Palsgr. 212/2 Dey wyfe, uieterie. 1547 Salesburv Welsh 
Diet Hanodwraic, deywyfe. 

t Dey ’-woman. Obs. exc. dial . [f. Dey 1 + 
Woman.] A dairy woman. 

1588 Shaks. L . L . L. 1. ii. 136 For this Damsell I must 
fceepe her at the Parke, shee is alowd for the Day-woman. 
3828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The dey or farm-woman 
entered with her pitchers to deliver the milk for the family. 
Ibid., The warder .. averred he saw the dey- woman de- 
part. 1890 Glouc. Gloss., Day-woman , Dairymaid. 
Dezincation (dt'zitjkv'-Jan). [f. De- II. r + 
Zinc.] The removal or abstraction of zinc from an 
alloy or composition in which it is present. So Be- 
irut 11., De-zi-nfced ppl. a., De-zimking- vbl. sb. 

1891 Eissler MetalL Argentiferous Lead 277 Abstrich 
from dezincation of poor lead. 1891 \V. Crookes WagueVs 
CJiem. Technol. 183-4 Zinkiferous poor lead for de-zinkiog. 

. . The de-zinking can at once begin. . . The total delinking 
process, from running the poor lead into the refining process 
to letting off the de-zmked lead, requires.. nine hours. 

Dezincify, dezinkify (dfzi-gkifoi), v. [f. 
De- II 1 + Zincify,] Irons. To separate zinc 
from an alloy or composition in which it is present. 
Chiefly used in connexion with Parkes' process for 
desilverizing lead by means of zinc. Hence 
Dezi'nkified A//, a . ; also Dezincifica-tion. 

1874 J. A. Phillips Elem. Metallurgy 586 The dezincifi- 
cation of the de-silverised lead is effected by the aid of 
chloride of lead. 1891 Eissler Met all. A rgentiferous Lead 
304 As only minute quantities of antimony are contained in 
the lead, dezincification is sufficient. 1892 \V. Crookes 
Wagner's Client. Technol. 181 The pan for the de-zinkified 
poor lead. 

Dezymotize (dfzorimftoiz), v. [f. De- II. 1 
+ Zymot-io + -3ze.] trans. To free from disease- 
germs. 

. l^Chr. World 31 July 578/3 Each [traveller] ..is to 
disinfect and dezymotise his own drinking water \ 

Dgiahour, obs. form of Giaour. 

Dh- is not an English combination, but, in the 
English spelling of East Indian words, is used to 
represent the Indian dental sonant-aspirate, in the 
Devanagan alphabet dha, also the lingual or 
cerebral sonant-aspirate ig, more exactly written 
dha. In earlier spelling by Europeans these sounds 
were commonly represented by simple d, and in 
the general rectification of this to dh, the latter has 
been erroneously extended to several words having 
simple da dental or Tg da lingual, or to words 
not really Indian, apparently under the notion that 
an oriental appearance is given to a word by 
spelling it with dh. Words thus erroneously spelt 
with dh aezd/woly, dhow, d/ioll, dheney, dh{o)tirra, 
dhurrie. 

II Dliafe (dhak). Also dhawk, E. Itid. [Hindi 
dhaki] An East Indian tree Bulea frondosa, N.O. 
Legumiiwsx, growing in the jungles in many parts 
of India, and noted for its brilliant flowers. 

[1799 CoLEBROOKEin Life (1873)407 Note , Butca frondosa , 
named Palus, or Dh5c.) 1825 Hebek Jml. (182S) II. 4S7 


The most common tree, or rather bush, in these forests, is the 
dhak. 1866 Treas. Bot. 183 Dr. Hooker states that when in 
full flower the Dhak tree is a gorgeous sight, the masses of 
flowers resembling sheets of flame, their * bright orange-red 
petals contrasting brilliantly against the jet-black velvety 
calyx.’ The Dhak tree supplies the natives of India with 
several articles of a useful nature. . . 

|| Dhal, var. of Dal Indian pulse. 

II Dharna, dhurna (dhnrna). E. Ind. . Also 
dherna. [Hindi dharna placing, act of sitting in 
restraint, f. Skr. dhr to place.] A mode of extorting 
payment or compliance with a demand, effected by 
the complainant or creditor sitting at the debtor’s 
door, and there remaining without tasting food till 
his demand shall be complied with ; this action is 
called * sitting in dharna ’ or ‘ sitting dharna and 
the person on whom it is practised is said to be 
1 put in dharna 5 !. 

C1793 Sir J. Shore in Asiat.Rcs. (1799) IV. 332 The prac- 
tice called Dherna [which] may be translated Caption, or 
Arrest. 1824 Heber fml. (1828)1. 433 To sit ‘ dhurna’. .till 
the person against whom it is employed consents to the re- 
quest offered. 1837 Indian Penal Code Act xlv (i86o)c. 22 
§ 508 (Y.) A. sits dhurna at Z.’s door with the intention [etc.]. 
1842 W. Miles tr. Hist. Hydttr Naik 41 (Y.) His troops, for 
want of their pay, placed him in Dhurna. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India II. 175 Detainingtheircommanders in thesortof 
arrest termed dharna. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst . 40 (Y.) The 
institution is. .identical with one widely diffused throughout 
the East, which is called by the Hindoos ‘ Sitting dharna’. 

Dhatura, dhutoora, E. Indian forms of 

Datura, Dewtry. 

3848 G. Wyatt Revelations of Orderly (1849) 16 A gang of 
poisoners .. rifling some travellers to whom they had ad. 
ministered dhutoora. 1892 Daily News 5 Aug. 5/3 A pro- 
fessional dhatura poisoner. 

|| Dhobi (dh<?bi). E.Itid. Also dhobie, dhoby. 
[Hindi dhobi, f. dhdb washing, Skr. dhdv- to wash.] 
A native washerman in India. Also dhobi-man. 

3860 W. H. Russell Diary in India I. xio The ‘ dhoby- 
man ’ was waiting outside, and in a few moments made his 
appearance — a black washerman, dressed in cotton. 1886 
Yule Anglo-Ind. Gloss. 242/2 A common Hind, proverb 
runs . . Like a dhoby’s dog belonging neither to the house 
nor to the riverside. 1893 R. Kipling Plain Tales fr. 
Hills 183 Adored by every one from the dhoby to the dog- 
boy. 

II Dhole (dh<?“l). Zool. [Origin unknown. 

Given by Hamilton Smith in 3827, as the name 'in various 

F arts of the East’; but not included among the native 
ndian names by Blanford ( Fauna of British Ind. (3888), 
Mammals 143), and unknown to Indian Scholars. (In 
Canarese, tola is the wolf : can this be, through some con- 
fusion, the source of dhole ?)] 

The wild dog of the Deccan in India. 

3827 Col. C. H. Smith in E. Griffith CuvieVs A11. 
Kiugd. II. 326 The Dhole, or Wild Dog of the East Indies, 
is made like the Dingo, but the hairs of the tail are not 
bushy. It is of a uniform bright red colour, and is found 
in South Afrifca, and in various parts of the East, where it 
is named Dhole. 3837 T. Bell Brit. Quadruf. in Penny 
Cycl. IX. 58/1 Of dogs in such a state of wildness.. two 
very remarkable ones are the Dhole of India and the Dingo 
of Australia. 1866 Wood Pop. Nat. Hist. I. 89 The 
Kholsun, or Dhole as it is often called, of British India. 
Ibid. 90 The sanguinary contests between the Dholes and 
their prey. 

jj DholI,=DAL, the Cajan pea, Indian pulse. 

1878 E. A. Parkes /V ac/. Hygiene 1. vi. (ed. 5) 253 Mr. Cor- 
nish mentions that in the Sepoy Corps, the men are much 
subject to diarrham from the too great use of the ‘dholl ' 
(1 Cajanus indicus), 

HDhoney, doney (dou-ni). Also 6-7 doni, 
tones, tony. [ad. Tamil, rt»nz(pronounced doni): 
perh. a foreign word; cf. Fers. ^0 doni a yacht. 

(Spelt donny French writer Pyrard dela Val 
c 1610.)] A small native sailing vessel of Southern 
India. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. CnstanJieda's Conq. E. Ind. lxi. 
125 a, Coching, from whence they were minded to send the 
lone which carried the pepper, laden with merchandise. 
16S0 F. Brooke tr. Lc Blands Trav. 70 Near to Zeilan, 
where they use flat-bottome boats, called Tune, because 
they have little bottome. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 103 (Y.) 
Amongst the vessels at anchor lie the dows of the Arabs, 
the patamars of Malabar, the dhoneys of Coromandel. x88o 
Standard 15 May 5/3 His Wardian cases will cumber the 
decks of Arab dhows, Coromandel dhoneys. 1894 Monthly 
Circ. Lloyd's Reg., Abbreviations . . Dhy. Dhoney. 

Dhooley, -lie, -ly, erron. ff. Doolie, a litter. 
Dhoop, erron. f. Doob an Indian grass. 

II Dhoti, dhootie (dhoa-ti, dht7-ti); Also 7 
duttee, q dote, dhotee, -ty, dhootie, dhooty. 
[Hind! dhoti.'] The loin cloth worn by Hindus ; 
a long narrow cloth which is wound round the 
body, passed between the thighs, and tucked in 
under the waist-band behind. 

>622 in W. N. Sainsbuiy Cal. State Papers E. Ind. (1878) 
III. 24 (Y.) Price of calicoes, dultees fixed. 1810 T. Wil- 
liamson Vade Mecum 1. 247 (Y.l A dotee or waist-cloth. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. Ind. (1854)277 He must. .leave 
the house with nothing on but his gombong and dhootie. 
x83i Matich. Guard. 38 Jan., Shirtings, dhooties, mulls and 
jacconets are all very firm. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. 
J*™?* *°3 Clad simply in a dhoti or waist-cloth. 3891 

Daily Neivs 16 Nov. 3/3, I never remember seeing him in 
anythmg but a delicate pink silk dhotee. 3894 Longm. 
Mag. Dec. 2 13 Ordinary coolies dressed only in their* dhotis ’ 
or lom-doths. 


Dhourra, dhurra, = Durra, Indian millet. 


|| Dhow, dow (dau). Also daou,daw. [Original 
language unknown ; now in use all round the coast 
of the Arabian Sea from Western India to E. Africa 
also on Lake Nyanza. The Marathi form is daw , 
and the word exists in mod. Arabic as daw 
(Johnson 1852). See Dh% 

. If the word lava occurring of date 1470 in Athanasius 
Nikitin (India in 15th c., HakU Soc. 3858) be, as it appears 
to be, the same word, it would tend to localize the word at 
Ormus or Hormuz in the Persian Gulf.] 

A native vessel used on the Arabian Sea, generally 
with a single mast, and of 150 to 200 tons burden; 
but the name is somewhat widely applied to all 
Arab vessels, and has become especially well known 
in connexion with the slave trade on the East coast 
of Africa. 

1802 Naval Chrou. VIII. 255 A fleet of piratical Dows. 
1803 Ibid. IX. 2i6_The navigation of the Red Sea is con- 
fined to vessels which they call daous. .They carry a single 
square sail, 1809 Q. Rev. Aug. 108 At Mocha they hired 
a dow, 3831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son I. 178 On 
board a small and very singular craft, called a dow. i860 
Krapf Travels E. Africa 117, 1 left . . Takaungu in a small 
boat, called a ‘ Daw ’ by the Suahilis. .the smallest sea-going 
vessel. 3862 Illustr. Melbourne Post 26 July, The boats . . 
captured a large number of slave dhows off the eastern 
coast. 3865 Livingstone Zambesi Vr ef. 9 The general 
effect is to drive the independent native chiefs to the Arab 
dhow slave trade. 1875 13EDF*bRD Sailor's Pock. Bk. vi. 
(ed. 2) 227 The Slave Dhows on the East Coast of Africa are 
specially rigged for running with the Monsoons. 1883 Bern [• 
bay Gazetteer XIII. 71778 (Y.) Dhau is a large vessel which 
is falling into disuse . . Their origin is in the Red Sea. The 
word is used vaguely, and is applied to baghlas. 1886 Yule 
A tiglo-Ind. Gloss. 243/1 Dhow , Dow. . used on the E. African 
coast for craft in general; but in the ^mouths of Englishmen 
on the western seas of India it is applied specially to the old- 
fashioned vessel of Arab build, with a long ‘ grab 1 stem, 
i. e. rising at a long slope from the water, and .about as 
long as the keel, usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 

Dhurrie, durri© [Hindi dart. See 

Dh-.] A kind of cotton carpet of Indian manufac- 
ture, usually made in rectangular pieces with fringes 
at the ends, and used for sofa-covers, curtains, and 


similar purposes. 

3880 Eliot James Indian Industries iv. 19 Dhurries 
are made in squares, and the ends often finished off with 
fringe; the colours are not bright, but appear durable. 
1891 Cotes Two Girls on a Barge 21 Curtains to hang. . 
and dhurries to be draped over the fresh-scented pine ol the 
little cabins. Ibid. 22 The dhurries to be arranged aesthe- 
tically on either crosswise beam. 

Di~ (di, dsi) prefZ, repr. L. dt~, reduced form 
of dis used in L. before the consonants b,d,g 
(usually), /, in, n, r, s + cons., v , and sometimes 
before j, as in dl-bucindre, di-diiclre, di-gestio, di- 
gressio, dljiidicdre , di-junglre and dis-juugerp 
dl-ldtdre, di-minuere, di-missio, di-muncrdre, at- 
rectus, di-ruptio, di-spersus , di-stingiierc, di-s l rictus, 
dl-vertere. Often changed back in late L. ana 
Romanic popular words to the full form ats-, 
whence dismiss, disrupt; but in mod. Eng. gener- 
ally di-. In OF. and ME. often varying with di-, 
whence defer f demission sb”, devise, from h.diffcrrt, 
dimtssio, divTsa. This took place especially hf; 
fore a radical beginning with s + cons., where 0** 
was phonetically identified with dis-, and shared in 
the alternation of dis- \—des~ (De- 6 , Des-, Dis-J 
Thus in ME. desperse, destinct, destill, desfraub 
destress for dis-; and per contra dispair, aispM) 
dispit c , di spoil, distroy for de-. For its force in 
composition, see Dis- : it is not, like the latter, a 
living prefix. The historical pronunciation m an 
unstressed syllable is (di-) ; cf. divide, diversion, 
diminish ; but in *cases where there is a para e 
word in de -, as delate, dilate, it is usually pronounce 
(doi-) for the sake of distinction, and the present en- 
dency is to extend (doi-) to other words, as atgt* [1 
dilute, diluvium , diradiation, direct , diverge, 1 
verse, divest. This seems due partly to analysis 
the compound, partly to the influence °^. s ! re 1 5 „ 
forms as digest sb. di'vers, in which the t is 1° S 
and diphthongal. 

Di- (doi, di), pref. ”, repr. Gr. St- for 5t? twice»^ s 
in Styaft os twice married, SlyKcorros double-tonga > 
bilingual, StSpaxpios worth two drachmas, 
double-folded. Hence, 1. Entering into n®®? . 
Eng. words, mostly technical, as dichromCj M Z 
ledon, digamma , digamy , diglot , digraph , di {e ’’ , ’ 
diphthong , diptych , distich , disyllabic ; also 1 
nomenclature of Natural History as 
Eiandria, Didelphia, Diptera : which see jn 
alphabetical places. So in Crystallography, 
di-tetrahedron a crystal having twice four si 
planes ; so di-hexahedron, etc. . . 

2. As a living prefix, used in Chemistry, ^ 
names of compounds and derivatives, in the g 
sense * twice, double but with various specn 
plications. 
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• a. With the names of classes of .compounds, as 
bromide , oxide, sulphide , cyanide, acetate , chlorate, 
nitrate , sulphate , amide, amine, etc., expressing 
the presence of two atoms or combining equi- 
valents of the element or radical, as carbon dioxide 
C 0 2 , manganese dichloride Mn Cl 2 . 

? In the earlier part of the igth c. the use was. different : 
the Latin prefix bi-w as then used, where di- is now, to 
express two proportions of the chlorous constituent, as in 
bi-chloride of niercury corrosive sublimate; while the Greek 
di- was used to express two proportions of the basic consti- 
tuent ; thus calomel, when supposed to contain two of mer- 
cury to one of chlorine, was called a di-chloridc. 

b. With the names of specific compounds (chiefly 
organic), indicating a body having twice the for- 
mula of a given compound ; used chiefly with the 
names of hypothetical radicals, to indicate the free 
state of these (supposed to be that of a double 
molecule), as in di-allyl ' dibenzyl, dicyanogen. 

In diphenol, the use is less exact, since this substance has 
not exactly the constitution of two molecules of phenol. 

c. With the name (or combining form of the 
name) of an element or radical, . expressing the 
presence of two atoms or molecules of that body, 
as in di-hydr{6)-, di-oxy-, di-carbon-, di - carb(o)-, 
di-nit r{o)-, di-az(o)-, di-cJilor(o)-, di-bromifi)-, di - 
iodifi)-, di-sulph{p)-, di-phosph(o)-, di-bor(o )-, di- 
arscn(p)~, di-ammoni{o)-, di-atnm(o)-, di-amid(o )-, 
di-cyan{p)-, di-methyl -, di-ethyl -, di-propyl -, di- 
amyl-, di-allyl-. Used especially in organic chem- 
istry, to indicate that two atoms or molecules of the 
body take the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
in dibromomethane , dichlorobenzene . 

d. These formations (c) are sometimes used 
attributively or adjectively as separate words, as 
di-azo compounds, di-carbon series, di-phenyl 
group. So with other adjectives, as diacid , dihydric, 
diphenic , 

e. On the preceding classes of words derivatives 
are formed, as diazotize, diazotype, dichromated. 

Di-, prefix, the form of Dia- used before a vowel, 
as in di-acoustic, di-xresis, di-esis , di-ocesc, di-optric , 
di-orama. 

Dia-, prefA, before a vowel di-, repr. Gr. Sia-, 
St-, the prep. Sia through, during, across, by. [orig. 
*Sfiya, from root of *ofo, ovo two, and so related to 
Sit, *Sftt twice (Di- 2 ) and L. dis - a-two, asunder 
(Dis-, Di-i).] Much used in Greek in composition, 
in the senses ‘through, thorough, thoroughly, 
apart \ as in StaSpopos running through, SiaKucros 
discourse, SiapeTpos measure through or crosswise, 
diameter, StaTpi&T} wearing through or away, pas- 
time, SioTTTpot' a thing for looking through, a spy- 
glass. Hence in English, in a few old words through 
Latin and French, or Latin only, and in many 
modem scientific and technical words formed 
directly from Greek, or on Greek analogies. 

Dia-, prefl 1 ) in medical terms. In Greek such 
phrases as 5*d mpvcov, Sid. kojSciujv, 5 td pievot, Sid 
popcov, Sid Tptwv 7rcircp(a:Vj Sia r usoapcov, 5id irlvrc, 
meaning ‘made or consisting of nuts, of poppy- 
heads, of vitriol, of mulberries, of three peppers, 
of four or of five (ingredients) \ etc., were applied 
to medicaments of which these ingredients were 
the chief constituents, the full form implied being 
rb Sid rpiuv TTfircpcW ipdppaKov medicament made 
up of three peppers, etc. By the Latin physicians 
these phrases were treated as words, thus diachylon, 
dtacissdn, diacodwn, diaglaucion , diagrydion , dia- 
libanon , diamelildton, diameliton , diamisyos , dia- 
moron , diapente , diatessardn ; and their number 
was increased by many later formations of the same 
kind. Their grammatical character tended to be 
forgotten, final -on (Gr. -on') being taken for -on (Gr. 
-or), and then latinized as -um, e.g. diachylum , dia- 
glaucium, dtaltbanum, dihxmatum {SC alpa-row) ; 
or a nominative was otherwise formed, as diapentes. 
The A r cw Sydenham Society' s Lexicon gives about 
eighty of these in mediaeval and early modem 
Latin. 

Several of these are given in French form by Cot- 
grave ; many were formerly in English use, either 
in their medioeval-Latm form or partly anglicized. 
Phillips 1 678-1 706 has 1 Dia, a Greek Preposition 
. . set before the names of many medicinal compo- 
sitions, to which that of the principal Ingredient is 
usually joined, by Physicians and Apothecaries, as 
Diaprunum , Diascordium, Diasenna , etc.’ Only 
a few, e.g. Diachylum, survive in modem use: 
see also, in their alphabetical places, Diacatho- 
LtCON, DlACODIUM, DiAGRTDIUM, DrAMBEE, Dl.V- 
moron, Diapalma, Diaprune, Diascord, Dia- 
senna, Diatessaron. Among others, are the obso- 
lete DIoca*rthami (-amy) [F. diacartami Cotgr.], 
a preparation of carthamus or bastard saffron; Dia. 


ca'ssia, of cassia or bastard cinnamon ; DiacPsstim 
[Gr. KtcraoM'], of ivy leaves ; Diacora'llion, com- 
posed of red coral ; Diacymi-non, diaciminon 
[F. diaciminon Cotgr. ; Gr. Kvptvov], composed 
of cumin ; Diagala-nga [F. diagalange'], made of 
galanga or galingale; DiamargarPton [also in 
OF.; Gr. papyaphcov of pearls] ; ■f 1 DiapenPdion 
Ohs. [med. L. pettidion, -um (F. penide * a pennet, 
the .little wreath of sugar taken in a cold 7 ) = Gr. 
*mjviSiov f dim. of irqirq thread. (See Skeat Notes 
to P. PL, E.E.T.S. no.).] DiapLcamic (-on.) 
[F. diapheniciim Cotgr. ; Gr. <poivinajv of dates] ; 
Dia’rrhodon [F. diarrodon Cotgr. ; Gr. poSaiv of 
roses, SiappoSoi' (sc, KoWvpiov a salve) compound 
of roses] ; Diarlm’barb, a preparation of rhu- 
barb ; Diatra’gacantli [OF. diadragant, etc. 
Godef.], preparation of tragacanth; Diatrion- 
pipereon, -santalon, a preparation consisting of 
three kinds of pepper, or of sanders or sandal-wood ; 
Diazrngiber, -zi nziber, a confection of ginger. 

The 17-1 8th c. English Dictionaries, Phillips, Bailey, 
Chambers, Ash, etc., give also diabo'tanum , a plaster made 
of herbs, diacalami'nthe , diacapparis (of capers), diaca'- 
7 yon (of walnuts), diacasto'reum , diachalci'tis , diacinna- 
vto'mum, diacito'nium , diacoprx'gia (of goats’ dung), dia- 
corum (of acorus or calamus), diaco’stum (of costmary*,</m- 
cro'tnmyon (of onions), diacydo'nium (conserve of quinces, 
marmalade), diadamasce'num (of damsons), diaglau'ciou 
(of glaucium), diahe'xapla (a drink for horses of six ingre- 
dients), diahy'ssopum , diala'cca (of gum lac), dialthse'a (of 
marsh mallow), diame'rdes (of ordure), diamo'sehum (of 
musk), diani'suvt (of anise), dianu'eum (of walnuts), dta- 
cliba‘num, diapapa'ver (of poppies), diapompho'lygos (of 
pompholyx), diasaty'rion , diasebe'sten, diatri'bus (of three 
sorts of sanders), diaxyla'locs (of wood of aloes), etc. CC 
also 1621 Burton Anat. Me touch. 11. iv. 1. v. 

1^71 Ripley Comp. A Ich. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 113 Use 
*Diacameron. 1544 Phacr. Regittt. Life (1553) Aviija, 
A potion - . made of halfe an ounce of *diacartamy dissolved 
in . . iij ounces of betonie. 1565-73 CoorER Thesaurus. Cuicos , 
an herbe called Carthamus, wherof is made an notable con- 
fection named Diacarthami to purge fieume. 1671 Salmon 
S yn. Med. in. lxxxiii. 762 First sufficiently cleanse with 
*Diacassia with Turpentine. 1545 Nottingham Rec. III. 
224 Duas plxides de conserves vocatis diacitrin ’. 1741 
ConpL Fam. Piece 1. i. 53 Take . . *Diacorallion a Dram and 
a half. 1362 Langland P. PI. A. v. 101 May no Suger so 
swete aswagen hit vnnebe, No no Diopendion \v.rr. dya- 
pendyon, diapenydion, B. diapentdion] dryve it from myn 
herte. x6zs Hart Anat. Ur. h. xi. 127 A certaine portion 
of the Electuarie * Diaphccnicon, mingled with .. powder of 
Diagridiunt. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xii. 133 
Diaphaenicon a purging electuary .. which receiveth that 
name from Dates. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diaphoenic. .a 
soft purgative electuary. 1789 A rchaeol. IX. 233 Diarhodon 
ad servorum seems a salve or water ofroses for inflammations 
in the eyes, c *400 Lanf rands Cirurg . 229 Trociscus de 
turbit maad wi)> Miarubarbe. 1657 Physical Diet., *Dia- 
traganth, a confection . . good against hot diseases of the 
breast, c 1400 Lanf ratio's Cirurg. 238 5 ^ve him *diatrion 
piperion or anoJ>er hoot eletuane. Ibid., He schal take 
*diazinziberum of oure makinge. 1600 W. Vaughan Direct. 
Health (1602) 63 If you be troubled with rheumes. .vse dia- 
trion piperion. 

t Dia, dya, sb. Ohs. The pharmaceutical prefix 
Z)ia- 2 , used as a separate word : A medical pre- 
paration or componnd. 

Goats' milk dia, a specific preparation of which goats’ 
milk was the chief ingredient : see Dia-% 

1377 Langl. P, PL B. xx. 173 And dryuen awey deth with 
dyas and dragges [v. rr. dias, droggesj. c 1430 Lydc. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 40 Drugge nor dya was none in Bury 
towne. 1562 Bulleyn Def. agsf. Sickness 1. Bk. Sitnplcs 
22 b,_ Eaten, either in Goates milk Dia, or Syruppe. 

Diabantite (daiabarntoit). Min. [irregularly 

f. Diabase (as if the latter represented Gr. Si&fSas, 
SiafiavT- having crossed over) + -ite. Substituted 
by Hawes 1875 for the Ger. name diabantachro- 
myn.] A chlorite-like mineral occurring in diabase 
and giving to this rock its green colour. 

1875 Arner. frill. Sc. Ser. in. IX. 454 On Diabantite. 

Diabase (dai-ab^s). Min. [a. F. diabase, 
erroneously formed, since (according to Littre) it 
was meant to signify ‘ rock with two bases’ (for 
which dibase would have been a proper form), and 
subsequently abandoned by its author, Brongniart, 
for Haiiy T s name diorile ; hnt in 1842 re-introduced 
by Hausmann, perhaps with an intended affiliation 
to Gr. Siapams a crossing over, transition.] 

The name originally given by A. Brongniart to 
the rock afterwards called Diorite ; now applied 
to a fine-grained, compact, crystalline granular 
rock, consisting essentially of augite and a triclinic 
feldspar, with chloritic matter in varying amount ; 
a variety of the class of rocks called greenstone and 
trap, being an altered form of basalt. 

[18x6 Cleavelasd Min. 609 Greenstone (note). Diabase of 
some French mineralogists.] 1836 Macciluvray tr. Hum- 
boldt's Trav. xxw 166 They observed two large veins of gneiss 
in the slate, containing balls of granular diabase or green- 
stone. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. ix. 79 Diabase, y massive 
hornblende rock . . It is like diorite in composition, except 
that the feldspar is less abundant, and is either labradorUe 
or oligoclase. iSSz Geikie Text-bk. GeoL 145 The main 
difference between diabase and basalt appears to be that 
the rocks included under the former^ name have under- 
gone more internal alteration, in particular acquiring the 
4 viridite * so characteristic of them. 


' b. attrib., as in diabase-aphanite, a very 
fine-grained variety of quartz- diabase in which the 
separate constituents are not distinguishable by the 
naked eye ; diabase-porphyrite, -porphyry, the 
dark-green antique porphyry, containing hornblende 
in its compact diabase-like mass ; diabase-schist, 
a schistose form of diabase-aphanite. 

1B68 Dana Min . 343 If the diabase contains distinct 
crystals of porphyry, \t is a diabase porphyry, the green 
porphyry or oriental verd-antique of Greece .. being of this 
nature. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks 247 Diabase aphanite. . 
Diabase schist. 

Diabasic (dsiab?i*sik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of diabase. 

1884 Science 20 June 763/r Limestones, well proved to be 
of carboniferous age, cut by diabasic eruptives. 

I! Dia'basis. Obs. rare. [a. Gr. Szd^ncris-, from 
tiiapaivav to pass over.] A passing over. 

1672 H. More Brief Reply 234 This Diabasis or passing 
of the Worship to the Prototype. 

Diabaterial (dahabatla*rial), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
Staparfipia (rr. Upa) offerings before crossing the 
border, or .a river (f. biafiaTos to be crossed, Stafiat- 
V€iv to go through, cross) + -AL.] Pertaining to the 
crossing of a frontier or river. 

1784-90 TSUtforo Hist.Grcece xvn.iv. (1829) III. xraThere, 
according to the constant practice of the Greeks . . the dia- 
baterial or border-passing sacrifice was performed. 

+ Drabete. Med. Obs. [a. F. diablle (1611 in 
Cotgr., but prob. earlier in medical use), ad. L. 
diabetes , a. Gr. Si afi-qr-qt : see next.] ~ next. 

1541 Copland tr. Guydon’s Chirurg.Y iij b, Auycen graunt- 
eth in diabete the water of the clere mylke of a shepe. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. in. Furies (1608) 279 As oppo- 
site the Diabete. . Distills vs still. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 
23 Diabete or Poldro/sy, an extraordinarie fiuxe of the 
vrine. 1647 J. Birkenhead Assembly Man (1662-3) 19 Ever 
sick of a Diabete. 


Diabetes (daiab Ptiz). Med. [a. L. diabetes, a. 
Gr. Staf^rjTTjt, lit. 1 a passer through ; a siphon 
also, in Aretjeus as the name of the disease, L Sia - 
patvav to pass through.] 

+ 1 . A siphon. Obs. 

1661 Boyle Spring of Air (1682) 107 If a Glass Diabetes 
or Syringe be made of a sufficient length. 

2 . Med. A disease characterized by the immo- 
derate discharge of urine containing glucose, and 
accompanied by thirst and emaciation. 

Sometimes called Diabetes vtcllitus , to distinguish it from 
Diabetes insipidus which is characterized by an absence of 
saccharine matter. (In x8th c. usually with the or a.) 

1562 Turner Baths 7 a, It is good for the flixe to the 
chamber pot called of the beste Physidanes Diabetes, that is 
when a man maketh water oft and much. 1649 Culpepper 
Phys. Direct. 70 [It] helps the Diabetes, or continual pissing. 
1690 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 106 The earl of Gains- 
borough died lately of a diabetes. 1769 Alexander tr. 
Morgagni s Seats and Causes of Diseases II. tit. 465 A cer- 
tain Count, who had laboured under a diabetes. 1845 G. E. 
Day tr. Simon's Anirn. CJtem. I. 327 Rollo was.. the first 
who proved the presence of sugar in the blood during dia- 
betes. 1875 T. TAHHERPract.Med.(ed.7)I.2S A temporary 
diabetes can occasionally be produced by the excessive con- 
sumption of sugar or starch. 1879 Khory Princ. Med. 59 
In diabetes the skin is dry and harsh, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies it. viii. 273 What is the reason 
of this Diabetes Celestial, when the Clouds are so often 
dropping, and can’t hold? X839 LANDOR IFks. (1846) I. 
375/2 Knowing your diabetes of mind. 

Diabetic (dsiabrtik), a. [a. F. diabttique 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diabetic -us, {. 
diabetes : see prec. and -ic.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to diabetes or its treatment. _ 

1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 88 Dr. Lubbock began to suspect it 

was connected with the diabetic diathesis.^ 1819 J. # G. 
Children Chern. Anal. 308 The sugar of diabetic urine. 
1845 tr. Simon's A ftim. Chern. 1 . 66 Diabetic sugar .. is 
identical in its chemical composition with sugar of grapes. 

2 . Affected with diabetes. 


x 799 Med. Jrnl. IL 209 The body of _my diabetic patient- 
1876 tr. JPagner's Gen. Pathol. 579 This .. explains the re- 
markable vulnerability of the tissues of diabetic persons. 
1880 MAcCoRMACyt«//rr//'. Surg. 107 Some, .diseased states 
of the body, the diabetic for instance. . . 

fig. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. m. v. Society, long 
pining, diabetic, consumptive, can be regarded as detune 

B. sb. One who suffers from diabetes. 

1840 A. Tweeoie Libr. Med. IV. 250 Exaggerated notions 
..of the quantity of food which diabepcs onc 

Beale Slight At tm. 74 Many a diabetic can consume one 
pound, .of rump steak at a sitting. , tT 1 

Diabetic al (driabrtikal), s. U - « prec. + -al.j 


KiSSiSiSriiM 

vil or in which the deni is employed or b ns a 
nd • dSir.cs With the devil ; sorcery or conpr- 
T in which the devil is supposed to assist; v.ld 

W^V^ie'po^’s Wks. (. 757 - IV. =35 The 
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diablerie of witchcraft and purgatory. 1809 Q. Rev. May 
347 We are no defenders of ghost seeing and diablerie. 

38 J2 Southey Omitiana I. 270 The night mare has been 
a fruitful source of miracles and diablery in the Romish | 
mythology. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C.xx. 211 Miss 
Eva .. appeared to be fascinated by her wild diablerie, as a 
dove is sometimes charmed by a glittering serpent. xB68 
Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 1. 59 Diablerie that pates the girls J 
and puzzles all the boys, . 

2, That part of mythology which has to do with 
the devil or devils ; devil-lore; the description or 
representation of devils. 

1824 Scott St. Ronatt’s viii, The devil, in the old stories 
of diablerie , was always sure to start up at the elbow of 
any one who nursed diabolical purposes. 1837 Lockhart 
Scott ix, Erskine showed Lewis Scott’s version of ‘ Lenore ' 
and the ‘Wild Huntsman’; and .. mentioned that his 
friend had other specimens of the German Diablerie in his 
portfolio. 1882 T. Mozlf.y Remin. I. x. 76 An extraordi- 
nary figure that might have stepped out of a scene of 
German diablerie. 

3. The realm, world, or assemblage of devils. 

185* Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx. 205 She might have 

fancied that she had got hold of some sooty gnome from 
the land of Diablerie. 1880 W. Leighton Shales. Dream 50 
Out of sin’s diablery We arise, the fateful three. 

Dia'blerist. nonce-wd • [f. prec. + -ist.] A 
painter or drawer of pictures in which devils are 
represented (called in Fr. diableries ). 

1859 Eminent Men <5- Pop. Bk. 7 2 Caricature after the 
manner of Gilray or the French Diablerists. 

|[ Diablotin (dzablotgn). [F. diablotin , dim. 
of diable devil.] A little devil ; an imp. 

18 iz Scott Pam. Lett. 1 Jan. (1894) I. viii. 237 A whole 
hive of these little diablotins, 3823 — ICenilw. xxiv, The 
little diablotin again thrust in his oar. . 1828 Blactov. Mag. 
XXIV. 746 The mischievous diablotin who had cut so 
principal a figure among his tormentors. 

Diabolarch. (doijte’bMajk), sb. [f. Gr. 8id/3oAo$- 
devil + -dpx^ ruler.] The ruler or prince of the 
devils, the arch-fiend. 

1845 J. Oxlee Three Lett. Archbp. Cantcrb . <5- Confut . 
Diabolarchy u 27 The universal belief not only in the exist- 
ence, but in the pluripresence and prepotency of a Diabo. 
larch, commonly called, The Devil. Ibid. 32 Such an 
antagonist of the Almighty as a Diabolarch or the Devil. 

Diabolarchy vdaiise-biHaiki). [f. as prec. + 
Gr. -apxta, {. apx>) rule.] The position of a dia- 
bolarch ; the rale of the devil (as ‘ prince of the 
powers of the air ’). 

1845 J. Oxlee Three Lett. Archbp. Cantcrb. «$■ Confut. 
Diabolarchy \. 29, I must distinguish between a devil and 
the devil . . as the whole error of the Diabolarchy. 1 lid. 35 
The dogma of a Diabolarchy could have been first revealed 
to the world neither by Moses nor by Christ. 3879 M. D. 
Conway Demonol. II. iv. xix. 212 A great deal might be 
plausibly said for this atmospheric diabolarchy. 
Dia’bolepsy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. biapoXos devil, 
after catalepsy , epilepsy , from Gr. -Xrpfti a = -\-qipts 
taking, seizure.] Diabolical seizure or possession. 
So Diabole’ptio, one possessed with a devil. 

1886 H. Maudsley Nat. Causes 315 Neither theoleosy 
nor diabolepsy nor any other lepsy in the seuse of possession 
of the individual by an external power. 

DiaboTiad* [f. Gr. 8ia@o\os, L. diabolns devil 
+ -ad 1 c, after Iliad, and the like.] A 11 epic of 
the devil ; a tale of the devil’s doings. 

1777 W. Combe {title), The Diaboliad, a poem. 1838 
G. S. Faber Inquiry in. v. 339 To believe all the Manichean 
Diaboliads ascribed to the old Paulicians and the later 
Albigenses. 

Diabolic (doiabp-lik), a. and sb. [a. F. diabo- 
lique ( 13 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diabolic us 
(in Vulgate), a. Gr. Zia&oXiKos, f. SiafioXos devil.] 
A. adj . 1. Of or pertaining to the devil ; be- 
longing to, having to do with, or under the influence 
of the devil. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 199 Alle deabolik doeris 
dispise hem ichone. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495> 11. 292 a/i To knowe by what moven his doughter 
myght ben preserued from this vexacyon ayabolyke. 1533-4 
Act 2$ Hen. VHP. c. 12 To vse the said Elizabeth, as 
a dtabohke instrument, to stirre, moue, and prouoke the 
people of this realme. a 1555 Latimer Sertn. «$• Rem. (1845) 
290 But not the church which you call catholic, which 
sooner might be termed diabolic. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 95 
Doubt . . of Diabolic pow’r, Active within beyond the sense 
of brute. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. nr. i. 13 Suitable to 
many Ecstatic Diabolic Enthusiasts. 1822 Byron Vis. 
Judgment xxxvii, Satan . . merely bent his diabolic brow 
An instant, 1831 Carlyle ,S7 x> 7. Res. n. vii. A Hell . . 
without Life, though only diabolic Life, were more frightful. 
C1850 Neale Hymns East. Ch. {1866) 118 Diabolic legions 
press thee. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <5- Mere/:. II. ii. 48 
Theories . . about lunacy and diabolic possession. 

b. Pertaining to witchcraft or magic as attri- 
buted to Satanic influence. 

1717 De Foe Hist. Afpar. vi. (1840) 59, I have already 
entered my protest against all those arts called magical ana 
diabolic 1863 Gno. Eliot Romolct 1, His belief in some 
diabolic fortune favouring Tito. 

C. Like or resembling the devil. 

1843 Carlyle Past .5* Pr. n. iii. (1845) 71 A . . more or less 
Djabolic-Iooking man. 186* H. Taylor St. Clement's Eve 
1. iii, Some I dally met Of aspect diabolic. 

2 . Partaking of the qualities of the devil; devilish, 
fiendish ; inhumanly wicked. 

1483 Caxton Cato B. ij, Lesync is a synne dyabolyque. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries n. 10 (R.) Of these most hellish 
and diabobek frutes, holy S. Paule admonished the Romains, 
in the first chaptre of his Epistle. 1642 Milton A/ol. 


Smed. viii. (1851) 306 He does not play the Soothsayer but 
the diabolick slanderer of prayers. 1871 Morley Carlyle 
(1878) 193 A diabolic drama of selfishness and violence. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlviii. 363 No diabolic 
delight. 

tB. as sb. An agent of the devil. Ohs. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xv. 214 Of 
inuocacyons of the deuylL.or of paccyons with hym &with 
his dyabolykes. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 215 Witches 
..Hydro and Pyro-mantiques and other Diaboliques. 

Diabolical (doiabp’likal), a. and sb. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the devil ; actuated by or 
proceeding from the devil; of the nature of the 
devil. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. v. 59 Be neuer taken in dyaboly- 
call engyne. 3548 Hall Chron. 314b, [They] adiudged the 
same Jone (of Arc] a sorceresse, and a diabolical blasphemer- 
esse of God. 3603 Adv. Don Sebastian \x\ Hart. Mi sc. (Malh.) 
II. 400 He began to suspect the same apparition to bediabo- 
lical or merely fantastical. 1651 Hobbes Govt.fr Soc. xii. § jo. 
175 The most ancient of all diabolical! tentations..Yeeshal! 
be as Gods, knowing good and evill. 3651 Lcviath. iv. xlvi. 

f jo Hee was commonly thought a Magician, and his Art 
)iabolicall. 3796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierres Stud. Nat. 
(1799) I. 409 If a God .. governs Nature, diabolical spirits 
direct and confound at least the affairs of the children of 
men. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. i. § 6 (1875) si That 
Religion is divine and Science diabolical, is a proposition . . 
implied in many a clerical declamation. 

b. Resembling a devil in outward appearance. 
3752 Fqote Taste 1. Wks. 1799 I, 9 Daubing diabolical 
angels for ale-houses. 3839 W. Chambers To ur Holland 
3^/1 An old fantastical-looking dwelling, .literally covered 
with diabolical figures. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting the devil; devilish, 
fiendish, atrociously wicked or malevolent. 

3546 Langley tr. Pol. Vcrg. De Invent, vii. vii. 141b, Of 
al these supersticiouse sectes afore rehersed there is not 
one so diabolical as the sect of Mahometaines. 1664 H. 
More Myst. /nig. iv. 30 This Mystery . . that is so horrid, 
and Diabolical, and so Antipodal to both the Person and 
Spirit of Christ. 3709 Steele & Swift Tatler No. 68. p 1 
This Malevolence does not proceed from a real Dislike of 
Virtue, but a diabolical Prejudice against it. 1780 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life <$• Writ. (1832) I. 321 To collect the 
various papers found in the Bastile, and then . . to write the 
annals of that diabolical castle. . 38x8 Scott Rob Roy xii, 
I shaU never forget the diabolical sneer which writhed 
Rashleigh's wayward features. 1882 B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride I. vii. 334 Such diabolical vengeance, uprooting my 
home and estranging my wife. 3884 A. R. Pennington 
Wiclif vi. 19$ Their so-called poverty is nothing else but 
a diabolical he. 

+ B. sb. A person possessed by a devil ; one of 
diabolical character. Obs. 

3547 Latimer Semi. «$• Rem. (3845) 426 As your naturals 
and diabolicals would have you to do. 3829 Southey Sir 
T. More I. 127 That devilish [doctrinej concerning infants, 
which # so many divines (more fitly they might be called 
diabolicals !) have repeated after St. Augustine. 

Hence Diabolica-lity, diabolicalness. 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopofr. Introd. 16 Then we should 
see . . diabolicality . . overwhelm everything good. 

Diabolically (doiab^likali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly In a diabolical manner ; devilishly, very 
wickedly or badly, atrociously. 

3599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth Eccl. Biog. (1853) 
II, 164 It onlie these odious terms maliciouslie, traiterouslie, 
diabollicallie were put out of the inditement. 3633 Prynne 
Histriom. 1. 11.^ Chorus (R.), So diabolically absurd, so 
audaciously impious, so desperately prophane. 3681 N. N. 
Rome's Follies 37 By’r Lady the Woman grows Diabolli- 
cally Impudent. 3756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 11. Wks. 3799 
I. 313 You look divinely, child. " But .. they have dressed 
you most diabolically. 3853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
(1873) II. 1. ii. 81 A place as diabolically wicked as it was 
wealthy. 

DiaboTicalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being diabolical ; devilishness ; atrocity. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Diabolicaln ess, devilish Nature, 
a 3800 J. Warton Sat. Ranelagh House , I wonder he did 
not change his face as well as his body, but that retains its 
primitive diabolicalness. 

Di:aboli*city. nonce-wd. Diabolic quality. 

3865 De hi organ Budget Paradoxes (1872) 294 If the 
Apostolicity become Diabolicity. 
t DiaboTicly, adv. Obs.rare. [-ly 2 .] = Dia- 
bolically. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pontage's Mystic Div. 21 
Sin is..autoritativly, exemplarily and Diabolfcly, in public, 
countenanced. 

Dia*bolifuge. nonce-wd. [f. L. diabolns devil 
+ -fuge, L. fugium , after febrifuge .] Something 
that drives away the devil. 

3872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. xi. (1885) 279 Odor as 
potent as that of the angel’s diabolifuge. 

Diabolify (doiatyrlifai), v. [f. L. diabolns devil 
+ -FY-] Irons. To make a devil of; to figure as 
a devil. 

1647 Faringdon Semi. 59 (L.) The Lutheran (turns] 
against the Calvinist, and diaholifies him. 3813 J. Forsyth 
Excurs. Italy 222 Dante’s devils, his Minos and his Charon 
diabolified. 

Hence DiaboUflca*tion. 

*%y\PaIl Mall Mag. II. 346/1 Apotheosis is still with us, 
and diabo lification (if I may coin such a word). 
Dia*boliah, adv. nonce-wd. Humorous substi- 
tute for * Devilish ’. 

3B58 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. -t. v. (1891) 121 The 
Professor said it was a diabolish good word. x85o — Prof. 
Break/. -t. xi. 251 This was a diabolish snobby question. 


Diabolism (dai|te*b<?liz’m). [f. Gr. StdfloX- os 

devil + -ism: cf. Diabolize.] 

1. Action in which the devil has, or is supposed 
to have, a share.; dealing with the devil; sorcery, 
witchcraft. 

3614 Jackson Creed 111. xxx. Wks. II. 559 Diabolism or 
symbolizing with infernal spirits, _ 376* Warburton Docir. 
Grace n. xn. The Farce of Diabolisms and Exorcisms. 1855 
Smedley Occult Sciences 82 Any compact savouring of 
diabolism. 3879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 466 Ephesus was 
the head-quarters of diabolism and sorcery. 

2. Action or conduct worthy of the devil ; dia- 
bolical or devilish conduct, devilry. 

x68r Baxter Anew. Dodwell Introd. C iij, If you had 
rather, call it Church-Tyranny, Cruelty, or Diabolism. 1683 
E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 18 Speculativ 
Infidelitie, practicous Atheism, horrid Blasphemies, and all 
manner of Diabolism. 1777 T. Campbell Surv.S. Ireland 
(1778) 298 A dfegree of diabolism, not to be found in the 
human heart. 3826 Gent. Mag. I. 636/1 The mob are 
stimulated by harangues to new acts of diabolism. 1884 
J. ParkerA/osI. Life 111 . 75 To put an end to their censure, 
their malice, their diabolism of spirit. 

f b. A doctrine of devils ; a devilish system of 
belief. Obs. 

3608 T. James Apol. Wyclif 66 (He] taught .. [that] there 
was an equalitie of al men, and^ communion of al things, 
which is pure Anabaptisme, or Diabolisme rather. 

3. Doctrine or system of opinions as to devils; 
belief in or worship of the devil. 

1660 Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 557 Delusion, 
Fanaticism, Enthusiasm, Quakerism, Diabolism. 3822 Lamb 
Lett. xii. To B. Barton 114, I do not know whether dia- 
bolism is part of your creed. 3874 Wood Nat. Hist. 4 
Putting aside the terrors of diabolism, which are engrained 
in the native African mind. 

4. The character or nature of a devil. 

3754 Fielding J. Wild 1. i, Only enough [goodness] to make 
him partaker of the imperfection of humanity, instead of the 
perfection of diabolism. 1778 T. Hartley Pref. Sweden- 
borg's Hcav. <5- H. (i8si) 48 Now the very idea of diabolism 
carries in it a repugnance and hatred to God and goodness. 
1838 Blacksu. Mag. XLIII. 770 The brutal, vulgar ruffian, 
who makes as close an approach to pure diabolism as the 
imperfect faculties of human nature will permit. 

Diabolist (doi I ze* bdTist) . [mod. f. ns prec. 
+ -ist.] A professor or teacher of diabolism; 
a writer who deals with diablerie. 

389$ Westmin. Gaz. 8 Mar. 2/1 These, .are written under 
the inspiration of the French school of Diabolists.. That 
school.. is possessed with ideas of black magic, spmts of 
evil, devils become incarnate, and numerous other night- 
mares of corruption. ^ * 

Diabolize (doijse’b^loizl, v. [fi Gr. fiiapoioj 
devil + -ize. (Du Cange has diabolizare — da-mom- 
zare for Gr. 8aifxovt£eo6cn to be possessed by a 
demon or * devil ’.)] 

1. trans. To make a devil of, turn into a devil; 
to make like the devil ; to render diabolical. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. App. (1852) 216 The mixt 
Paganry and Popery which hitherto diabolized tnetR- > RJ7 “ 
Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks.1721 I. 296 The 
Fears which Tyrants seize Diabolize them by degr ccs. it»9 
Cornh. Mag. Sept. 268 The devil, only less than archange 
ruined, retaining much of his former beauty, and aiiaostzn 
his former power, though now diabolised. 1890 Cbi ca g 
Advance 24 July, Manufacturing rum to *. debauch ana 
diabolize the . . natives of Africa. 

2. To represent or figure as diabolical. 

a 3883 O. W. Holmes Jonathan Edwards in P a S es J r y-r 
Vol. Life 400 It is a less violence to our nature to an) 
protoplasm than it is to diabolize the Deity. 

3. To subject to diabolical influence. 

3823 [see Diabolized below]. 3860 O. W. Holmes Frey- 
Brea/ef.-t. viii. 370 There were two things .. that dwboli 
my imagination, — I mean, that gave me a distinct appren 
sion of a formidable bodily shape. 

Hence Dia'bolized ppl. a . ; Diaboliia’tio , 
the action of diabolizing, or representing as a 
devil. 

3833 Bentham Not Paul 319 A man in his sound sen 
counterfeiting a diabolized man or a madman. e 

Conway Demonol. II. iv. xi. 320 The diabohsation 
Asteria (the fallen star) was through her daug 
Hecate. « 

Diabolo'cracy. noncc-wd. [see -ciucr.J y 
vemment by the devil. , . 

38x4 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 395 Bruce 
a certain part of Africa as the dominion of the Vc «*• . 
lievipg that the people there are actually under a S P. . 
of diabolocracy, as much as the Jews were under a c 
government. _ . 

j* Dia*bologue. Obs. nonce-wd. A discussion 
dialogue of devils, . , 

<1x7x3 Ellwood Auiobiog. (1885) 260 These dialogs 1 
shall I call them, or rather aiabologues. . .1- 

Diabology (dsiab^Tod^i). [euphonic on 
viation of diabolology : see next.] The doctnn 
the devil ; devil-lore. Hence Diabolo'gical 
a 3C93 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxiii. 19 1 s P ca lj,i Doc- 
true Diabological Sense. Ibid. 192 According J® 
trine of the said Diabology [some edd. diaboloiog) !• . 

O. W. Holmes Med. Ess. <1891) 355 Remember the theoiogj 
and the diabology of the time. . t ari \ 0? 

Diabolology (dai.'ab^'lodgt). [f. Gr. & 0 , 

devil + -logy, Gr. -Xofta speech, bee also p j 
The doctrine of the devil as a branch of scien 
study; devil-lore. . . . 

*875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) VI. vi. 67 What, xn 
logy, has often been called a snare. 
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Diaboloniau (dahatylaonian), a. and sb. [f. 
L. diabolus , in imitation of such forms as Baby- 
lonian , Thcssa/onian.] Buoyant name in the 
Holy War for : One of the host of Diabolns (the 
Devil) in his assault upon Mansoul ; also, as adj. 
Of the party of Diabolus or the Devil. 

1682 Bunyan Holy War Ded., When the Diabolonians 
were caught. 1 669 Spurgeok '/Was. Da-u^ Ps. xix. Till 
. . every comer of the town of Mansoul is clean rid of 
the Diabolonians who lurk therein. 1894 Eggleston in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 469/1 Vile diabolonians all of them. 

I! Diabro'sis. Med. Obs. , [a. Gr. Sia&paxrts, f. 
through + Ppaxrt? eating, f. $t$pw<neuv to eat.] 
Corrosion, ulceration. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t Diabro*tic, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. diappcu- 
rttcSs able to eat through, corrosive ; f. as prec.] 

A. adj. Corrosive. B. sb. A corrosive agent. 

1775 in Ask. 

Diacalorimeter (doiakrelorrmrtai). [f. Gr. did 
through + Calorimeter.] An instrument to 
measure the resistance which liquids offer to the 
passage of heat. 

1876 Calal. Sci. App. S. Kens. 151. 

Diacanthous (dsiakanijjas), a. Bot. [f. Di- 2 
+ Gr. anav6a thorn.] Having two spines. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacanthous. . in Botany, having two 
spines under each leaf. 

t Diacatholicon. Obs. [So in OF. (Cotgr.) 
and med.L., repr. Gr. Si ci kcl 9 o\ik Sjv composed of 
general or universal (ingredients).] Old term for a 
laxative electuary ; so called from its manifold com- 
position, or, according to some, from its general 
usefulness ; hence, a universal remedy or appliance. 

As prescribed by Nicolaus, it was made of senna leaves, 
pulp of cassia and tamarinds, roots of male fern, rhubarb, 
and liquorice, aniseed, sweet fennel, <ind sugar. (Quincy.) 

1562 in Bulleyn Bk. Simples (Blount). 1621 Burton 
Anal. Mel. 11. iv. 11. iii. (1676) 237/2 Solid purgers are .. 
Diacatholicon, Weckers Electuarie d e E pithy mo. .of which 
divers receipts are daily made. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Diacatholicon. .so called because it serves as a gentle purge 
for aff humours. 2657 in Physical Diet. 1665 J. Wilson 
Projectors ». Dram. Wks. (1874) 226 Certainly nature and 
art . . could not produce such another diacatholicon that 
shall equally serve to all purposes,— mast, bake, boil. 

' || Diacausis (dsiakg-sis). Med. [Gr. Siamvtrts 
training heat : cf. next.] 

1883 Syd. See. Lex., Diacausis . . excessive, intense heat 
of body. 

Diacaustic (daiakp-stik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
Sid through, across + Kavcrnnos burning, f. tcaUiv to 
bum. Cf. F. diacausiique.] 

A. adj. 

■ 1 . Math. Of a surface or curve : Formed by the 
intersection of refracted rays of light. (Opp. to 
eatacaustic : see Caustic a. 3.) 

1704 J ; Harris Lex. Techn. Pref. A iii, The Nature and 
Properties of Catacaustick and Diacaustick Figures. 17 27- 
51 Chambers Cycl., Diacaustic Curve , or Caustic by refrac- 
tion . . the curve line, which touches all the refracted rays, 
is called the diacaustic. 2868 Chambers' Ency cl. II. 603/1 
When the caustic curve is . . formed by refraction, it is called 
the Diacaustic Curve. 

1 2 . Med. (Formerly applied to a double convex 
lens or burning glass, such having been used to 
cauterize parts } (Mayne, Exp. Lex. 1851-60). Obs. 

B. sb. 1 . Math. A diacaustic curve or surface ; 
a caustic by refraction. 

. I 7 2 7 “S I Chambers Cycl. s.v. Caustics, Caustics are divided 
into catacaustics, and diacaustics. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
356 The caustics formed by the continued intersections of 
refracted rays emanating from a luminous point, are called 
diacaustics. 2869 Tyndall Notes Lee/. Light § 266 Spheri- 
cal lenses have/heir caustic curves and surfaces (diacaustics) 
formed by the intersection of the refracted rays. 

^ 2 . Med. A double ' convex lens used to cau- 
terize. Obs. 

XtiacenOHS (doi'iurs/nas), a. [f. Gr. dtanev-os 
quite empty or hollow (Dta- l) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diaccnous. .porous, like a sponge or 
pumice stone. 

Di-a’cet amide. Chtm. See Di- 2 2 and Acet- 
amide. 

2866 E. Frankland Led. Notes for Chem. Stud. 373. 

Dia’cetate. Chcm. [f. Di-2 2 + Acetate.] A 
salt with two equivalents of acetic acid (or its 
radical acetyl; C 3 H 3 0 ), as diacetate of ethylene 
(C 2 H 4 ) /, .Ac. 2 . 0 2 . So 3 Mace-ti c a. 

2823 Thomson First Princ. Chem. II. 373 Diacetate of 
lead. 2826 Henry Elem. Chan. U. 121 A diacetate or 
compound of 2 atoms of base with 2 atom of acid. 2863-72 
Watts Did. Client. I. 24 The diacetates are produced by 
the. action of acetate of silver on the chlorides, bromides, 
or iodides of the several diatomic alcohol-radicles. 2876 
Harley Mat. Med. 133 Acetate and diacetate of lead. 

Diacetin (doijtirsttin). Chcm . [f. Di- 2 2.] Di- 
acetic glycerin ; a liquid with a biting taste, formed 
by the action of acetic acid upon glycerin, so that 
two of the three hydrogen atoms are replaced by 
acetyl. See Acetin. 

1833 Watts tr. Gntelin's Ghent. IX. 426. 2866 E. Frank- 
land. Led. Notes for Chent. Stud. 362 Acetic salts of a 
triacid alcohol : — Monacetin, Diacetin, Triacetin. • 
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Also Di-axetonamLne Chem. See Di- 2 and 
Acetonamine. Diaceto-nic a. Chem. See Di- 2 
+ Acetoatc. In diace tonic alcohol j a syrupy liquid 
2(CH 3 )C(OH) : CH 2 .CO.CH 3 , obtained by the 
action of potassium nitrite on diacetonamine. 
Dia’cetyl. Chem. See Di- 2 2, and Acetyl. 

2872 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 30 [He] has obtained a colour* 
fess pangen chqaref, which is probably free acetyl or diaeetyl 
(C2 If 3 0)2. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacetyl carbamide 

CO(NH.CjHsO)j, a product of the action of carbonyl- 
chloride on urea at 50 0 C. ; it crystallises from hot alcohol in 
rhombic needles. - 

jj Diachsenimn (dsiakPnicm). Bot. [mod. 
L., f. Di- 2 +' L. achxnium Achene.] A * fruit ' or 
seed-vessel consisting of two mericarps resembling 
achenes ; = Cremocarp. 

2870 Bentley Bot. 313 Each portion of the fruit resembles 
the achamium, except in being inferior, hence the name di- 
achzenium has been given to this fruit. 

II DiachaTasis, Sttrg. Obs. [a. Gr. Siaxa- 
Aacrts, f. 5 taxaAdc»' to cause to open or gape.] (See 
quots.) Hence + Diachala*stic a. Obs. 

.2751 Chambers Cycl. Stepp., Diachalasis, in the medi- 
cinal works, of the antients, a term used to express a solu- 
tion of continuity in the bones of the cranium at the sutures. 
1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Diachalasis . . a former term 
for the separation or opening of the cranial sutures. . 2883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diachalastic, relating to a Diachalasis. 

II Diachore sis. Med. Obs. [Gr. Staxupqais 
excretion.] (See quot.) Hence Diachore^tic a. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diachoresis, the act or faculty of 
voiding excrements. 2722 in Bailey. 1883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Diachoretic .. promoting the excretion of faeces; 
laxative. 

Diachronic (daiakrp'nik), a. noncc-wd. [f. Gr. 
did throughout, during + X/^'-oy lime + -10.] 
Lasting through time, or during the existing period. 

2857 Gosse Creation 87 The two creations — the extinct and 
the extant — or rather the prochronic and the diachronic— 
here unite. 

Diachylon, -lum (doijte'kilph, -li>m), diacu- 
Inm (dai^-kiz/lum). Forms: a. 4-6 diaquilon, 
7- diachylon, 8- diachylum (9 diaclum) ; 0. 4-9 
diaeuZon, 6 dyaetdome, 6- diaculum. [a.mcd.L. 
diachylum , diaculon , and OF. diaculon (14th c.), 
diaquilon , dyachiloit , diachilon (Pare, i6th c.), L. 
diachylon (Celsius), repr. Gr. Sid yy\wv (a medica- 
ment) composed of juices ; cf. also Gr. StdxvAo? 
very juicy, succulent. The pronunciation with 
shortened penult comes through Fr. and med.L.] 
Originally, the name of a kind of ointment com- 
posed of vegetable juices ; now a common name for 
lead-plaster, emplastrum plumbi, an adhesive plaster 
made by boiling together litharge (lead oxide), 
olive oil, and water ; prepared on sheets of linen 
as a sticking-plaster which adheres when heated. 

a. 2323 in Wardr. Acc. Edw. II 20/15 Diaquilon 2 lb. 20 d. 
c 1400 Latifranc's Cirttrg. 238 Diaquilon maad of litarge 
and oile and juys of mustard seed. 2541 R. Copland Guy- 
don's Formttl. S j b, Diaquilon of Rasis. 1660 Boyle New 
Exp. Phys. Mech. Proem 8 The Common Plaister call'd 
Diachylon. 1725 Bradley Fain. Did. s. v. Plaister, Let 
the Grease be first well melted, add the Diachylum and 
Wax to it. 1786 Phil. Traits. LXXVI. 256 I took some 
diachylum which had been bought at Apothecaries Hall. 
2797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 272 Half a yard 
square of balmy diplomatick diachylon. 1836 Marryat 
Japhet i. 4 Did a bull gore a man, Mr. Cophagus appeared 
with his diachylon and lint. 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy iv, 
Your sympathy is better than diachylon to my wounds. 

f$. 2322 in lVardr.Acc.Edw.il 23/20 Dyaculon e,d. per lb. 
2530 Palsgr. 729 Splette this dyaculome upon a lynen 
clothe. 2342 R. Copland Guy don's Fortttul. Y ij b, Em- 
playster the place with diaculum. 2672 Sh adwell H umour- 
ist 1, To set up with Sixpenny-worth of Diaculum. 2821 
Praed Gog Poems (1866) 1 . 92 Diaculum, my story says, Was 
not invented in those days, a 2839 Ibid. (1864) 1. 35 The skin 
was rubbed from off her thumb, And she had no Diaculum. 
2836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (2842) IV. 92 Will . . your 
druggists sell more rhubarb and diaculon ? 
b. Comb,, ns dinchylumflaster. 

2399 A. M. tr. Gabelkoueds Bk. Phystcke 249/2 Apply e as 
then theron a Diaquilon playster. 2676 1 . Comers in Phil. 
Trans . XI. 718 The ends .. I closed up with Diachylon 
Plaster. ai6gs Mountford Faust us 1. ad fin., I ..de- 
vour'd Three Yards of Diaculum Plaister instead of Pancake. 
1794 Scott Let. to Miss C. Ruther/ord 5 SepL in Lockhart , 
To hint the convenience of a roll of diaculum plaister. 

f Dia'cliyma. Bot. Obs. [f. Gr. 5 :a- through + 
Xvfia that which is poured out, liquid : cf. $iax€-f«' 
to diffuse, etc.] ‘A synonym of Parenchyma, 
especially such as occupies the space between two 
surfaces, as in a leaf’. Syd. Soc. Lex . 1 SS3. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 397 Diachyma , the green cellular matter 
of leaves. 

Diacid (dai|re*sid), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 2 + Acid, 
on the analogy of Dibasic.] Capable of combin- 
ing with two acid radicals. 

Diacid alcohol, a diatomic alcohol containing two hydroxyl 
groups both replaceable by an acid radical. Thus ethene 
alcohol or glycol CjH 4 /OH^ is diacid, and when acted on 
by acetic acid may form either a mono-acetate or a di-acetate. 

2866 E. Frankland Led. Notes for Chem. Stud. 241 The 
monad radicals give monacid alcohols, the dyad radicals 
diacid alcohols. 2877 Watts Fcnmes' Chem. 266 In the di- 
acid glycol ethers, the two radicles by which the hydrogen 
is replaced may belong either to the same or to different 
acids. 1883 C. L. Bloxam Chent. (ed. 5) 546 The diamines 


. .are capable of combining with 2 molecules of hydrochloric 
or any similar acid, which is implied by stating that they 
are diacid. 

'll Diaxlasis. [a. Gr. 5iatc\a<jis f. dtatcXauv 
to break in twain.] (See quots.) 

1730-6 B ai ley (folio), Diaclasis, a fract ure. 2 883 Syd. See. 
Lex., Diaclasis, refraction of light rays. 

Hence Diacla*stic a. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diactastic . . refatfng to Diaclasia [a 
method of amputation J, or to Diaclasis. 

Diaclasite (dailK-klassit). Min. [f. Ger. din- 
klas (Breithaupt, 1823), f. Gr. tnatcXauv to break 
through or asunder; on account ofits easy cleavage.] 
A bisilicate of iron and magnesium ; a brassy 
yellow or greenish grey mineral of the pyroxene 
group, orthorhombic in crystallization. 

2850 Dana Min. 268. 

t Di'acle. Sc. Obs . [? related to Dial ; the -c/e 
appears to be as in receptacle , spiracle , and other 
reprs. of L. instrumental culutn , as in gubcrnaculum 
rudder.] A small portable dial or compass; 
a pocket-dial. 

2488 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 83 A fare diacle. 2612 
Rates <5* Customs Scot, in Halyburton's Ledger { Scot. Rec. 
Ser. 1867) 297 Diacles of wode, the dozen, xijx ; of bone, the 
dozen, xlviij s. 1794 Scot. Agric. Surv., Shetland 87 (Jam.), 
Every boat carries one compass at least, provincially 0 
diacle. 

II Diacodinm (daiak^u-dipm). Obs. Also 6 
diacodion, 8-9 diacode. [med. andmod.L. dta- 
codion, - codium , in ancient L. diacodion , from Gr. 
5 ia Ktubu&v (a preparation) made from poppy-heads: 
see Dia- 2 . Cf. also French diacodion (16th c.), 
diacodium (17-iSth c.), diacode (adm. by Academy 
1762) ; the last is of rare use in English. So It. 
diaeodione (Florio 15 99), now diacodio .] 

A syrup prepared from poppy-heads, used chiefly 
as an opiate. 

1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. ngst. Pest. (1888^ 52 Drinke your 
Diacodion at night to reconcile slepe again. 2682 tr. 
Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diacodium, a syrup to 
procure sleep, made off the tops of poppy. 2693 Congreve 
Love /or L. in. xin, You had best lake a Jil/Je Diacodion 
and Cowslip-Water. 2817 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XLIV. 3T3 His favourite medicine was a diacodium, con- 
sisting of opium administered in honey. 1820 Blackiv. Mag. 
VII. 328 [It] puts one to sleep more effectually than a double 
dose of diacodium. 2829 J. Togno tr. Edwards' A- Vavas- 
seur's Mater. Med. 323 Calming Mixture. .Diacode Syrup. 
Hence + Diaco*diate sb. : cf. opiate. Obs. 

2684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xiv. 488 We may some- 
times use Diacodiates if the Patients strength hold out. 

II Diacoelosis (doi^asflpu’sis). Biol. [f. Gr. 81a- 
(Dja- !) 4- noiXcoats hollow, belly.] The separation 
of the coelome or body-cavity into several sinuses 
in some Vermes, as leeches. 

2888 Rolleston & Jackson Attit/t. Life 379. Ibid. 630 
The coelome is much restricted by a growth of connective 
tissue, which splits it up into sinuses and channels, a process 
termed diacoelosis. 

Diacon, -e, obs. forms of Deacon. 

Diaconal (doi^'k^hal), a. [ad. late L. did- 
conal’isy f. didconus Deacon : cf. F. diaconal (14th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or belonging to a deacon 
(in various senses of the word). 

2621 Cotgr., Diaconal, Diaconall; of, or belonging to a 
deacon. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2725 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. 
Hist. 17 tit C. I. v. 276 The Matter of the Diaconal Ordin- 
ation. 2863 J. M. Ludlow Sisterhoods in Gd. Words 494 
A large development, .of what I may call the natural dm- 
conal functions of women. 1866 F. G. Lef. Direct, <Aitgl. 
(ed. 3) 3 Being about to execute a diaconal function. 

Diaconate (dai|re’k< 5 ht r t), sb. [ad. late L. did- 
condl-us, f. didconus Deacon : see -ate 1 . Cf. F. 
diaconal.] 

1 . The office* or rank of deacon. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Deaconry, Diaconate, the order 
or ministry of a deacon or deaconess. [Not in Johnson, 
Todd, Richardson, Webster 282S, Craig 1847.] ^ <22846 
WtfxrrsTT;? cites Eclectic Jin •. rfl #p (title) The Diaconate 
and the Poor. 1832 Conybeare & _H. St. Paul (1862) I. 
xiiL 40S If. .we explain these intimations by what we know 
of the Diaconate in the succeeding century. 1884 D. Hunter 
tr. Reuss's Hist. Canon iii. 34 A vocation quite as special 
as that of the apostleship or the diaconate. ^ 

2 . The time during which any one is a deacon. 

1S80 Sunday School Times 3 Apr. =1= During hU diaconate 

the Rev. Thos. Gaulandet was assistant to Dr. 

E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library v. 59 The English ijhuocs 

. .were accustomed to stupendous efforts of endura 
their very diaconate. 

3 . A body of deacons. , , j, n „. 

1892 Stoughton in U'csl. Mefh. blag. 347 

tation from our diaconate called upon him. 

+ Diaxonate, a Ohs 
c on-us Deacon + -ate-.] -Having, 
by, deacons. _ -./t* vThi> one great 

a,, “ ion - ,o ,h3! 

II 33 iaco‘IlIC_ _- _ Ai nra t 2 di. pertaining to 
cum. 

a deacon, - 

adj’omin^thc^ church, where vestments, ornaments, 


r Gr pertaining to 

J f Staxoros a servant, a DkaCOS.] Lid. 
3n ’ - > cl £•/,. t \ building or room 
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DIADOCHE. 


and other things used in the church service are 
kept ; a sacristy, a vestry. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diaconicoti , Sacristy, a place 
adjoining to the antient churches, where the sacred \est- 
inents, with the vessels, and other ornaments of the altar, 
were preserved. 1794 ArcJueol. XI. 331 Thus, among the 
Greeks, is always placed the sacristy, or diacontcon . 1850 
Neale East. Ck. 1. 1. ii. 191 On the opposite side of the bema 
was the diaconicon or sacristy. *876 in GwiLT Encycl. 

A rchit. Gloss, s. v. 

t Dia'COllize, V. Obs. [f. Gr. S/d/roror, L.dia- 
conus Deacon + -ize. Cf. F. diaconiser ‘ con- 
ferer le diaconat/J itiir. To act as deacon ; to 
minister. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 130 The. Left Hand . - in the more 
accomplish’d and plenary exhibition of this sacred rite 
[benediction] hath oft Diaconiz’d unto the Right, 
t Dia*COHy. Obs. rare . [ad. med.L. dideonia , 

a. Gr. Sia/cowa office, etc. of a deacon. Cf. F. 
diaconie * a deaconrie, the place of a deacon * 
(Cotgr.),] The place or office of n deacon. 

1636 Abp. J. Williams Holy Table (1637] 79 The very 
Altar it self., hath been termed, in the ancient Councells, 
The Diaconie, as a place belonging (next after the Bishop) 
to the care and custodie of the Deacon only. 

[| Diacope (dsiire’kopf). [a. Gr. Sia/rom^ cleft, 
gash, f. diaKoiTT-€tv to cut through.] 

*f*l. Gram . and RJiet. ‘A figure by which two 
words that naturally stand together, especially two 
parts of a compound word, are separated by the 
intervention of another word ; tmesis 1 (Webster 
1864). Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1625) 83 Tmesis or Dia- 
cope, a division of a word compound into two parts, as, 
What might be so ever, .for, whatsoever might be, &c. *678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Diastole , this figure is otherwise called 
Diacope , and by Ruffinianus by a Latin term Separatio. 

2 . Surg. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diacope , a Cutting or dividing 
asunder, a deep Wound, especially one made in the Scull by 
a sharp InstrumenL 1851-60 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex ., Diacope , a cut, incision, fissure, or longi- 
tudinal fracture. It generally signifies an oblique incision 
made in the cranium by a sharp instrument, without the 
piece being removed. 

Diaconstic (daiakenrstik), a. [f. Di- 3 + 
Acoustic a.] Pertaining to diacoustics. 

1775 in Ash : and in mod. Diets. 

Diacoustics (daiakau’stiks). [mod. f. Di-3 
+ Acoustics: in F. diacoustique. Cf. Dioptrics.] 

A name for the science of refracted sounds. Also 
termed diaphonics. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided into 
direct, refracted and reflex’d . . which are yet nameless un- 
less ive call them Acousticks, Diacousticks and Catacou- 
sticks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn . , Diacousticks or Dia- 
phonicks is the consideration of the properties of Refracted 
sound, as it passes through different mediums. 1803 
Cavallo Nat. Philos. II. 309 Diacoustics, viz. of refracted 
sound. 

Diacranteiic, a. Anat. ff. Gr. Sm through, 
apart + KpavTijpis the wisdom teeth + -ic.] 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diacrantcric, a term applied to 
describe the dentition of those snakes in which the posterior 
teeth are separated by longer intervals than the anterior. 

So Diacrante'rian a., in same sense. 

1889 in Cent. Diet . 

i! Dia'cre. Obs. rare. In 6 dyacre. [a. F. 
diacre for OF. diacne , ad. L. didconus.'] A deacon. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. L ccccxtii. 779 There came . . a 
byshop, a dyacre, and two knightes. 

II Dia‘ Crisis. Med. [mod.L. di a crisis, a. Gr. 
Siakptais, f. diajtpfrciv to separate ; spec, to mark a | 
crisis in a fever. Cf. F. diacrise. ] a. * A term for 
the act of separation or secretion/ b. ‘A critical 
evacuation/ c. = Diagnosis. Hence Diacri- 
sio-graphy, f a description of the organs of secre- 
tion * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1884 tr. Tenet's Merc.Cempit. vi. 200 The Fermentation 
causes such a diacrisis. .in the mass of bloud. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey l, Diacrisis, a separating, severing or dividing; 
the Faculty of discerning, Judgment. In the Art otPhysick, 
a judging of and distinguishing Diseases with their respec- 
tive Symptoms. 1721 in Bailey. 1851-60 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Diacrisis . . synonymous with Diagnosis, which is the 
term generally used. 

Diacritic (dsiakri-tik), a. and si. [ad. Gr. 
StwtptTtitis, that separates or distinguishes, f. Sia- 
Kptvcir to separate. In mod.F. diacritiqnci] 

A. adj. Serving to distinguish, distinctive ; spec. 
in Gram, applied to signs or marks used to dis- 
tinguish different sounds or values of the same letter 
or character; e.g. e, e, e, e, e, e, e, 5, etc. 

[1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles m. 87 Plato in his Repub. 9. makes 
a Philosopher to be opyai-oit StaxpinKov, a diacritic or very 
critic instrument.] 1609 Wallis to Bp. Lloyd in Nico Ison's 
Epist . Ccrr. I. 123 (T.), The Arnbick ha or cha — distin- 
guished only by the diacritick points. 2875 T. Hill True 
OrdS indies 106 Printed with diacritic signs. 1892 Nation 
T July 4 9/2 # Printing ‘ hT snGs’..‘brot/ ‘twilit/ 
earlier/ and other diacritic novelties. 

B. sb. Gram. A diacritic sign or mark. 

*856 A. J. Ellis On Palxotyfe in Trans. Phil. Soc. 1867 
App. I. 6 Lepsias’s Standard Alphabet in which, .as many 
os two or three diacritics are applied to a single body. 1877 
Sweet Phonetics 174 Even letters with accents and dia- 
critics.. being only cast for a few founts, act practically as 


new letters. Ibid. 175 We may consider the h in sh and th 
simply as a diacritic written for convenience on a line with 
the letter it modifies. 18S8 A tltensnm 1 Sept. 287/1 A system 
which requires several new types and makes constant use of 
diacritics. 

Diacritical (dsiakri'tikal), a. [f. as prec. + 

-Ah.] 

1. Gram . = Diacritic a. 

1740 B. Martin (title), Lingua Britannica Reformata : or 
a universal English Dictionary.. Universal, Etymological, 
Orthographical, Orthoeptcal, Diacritical. 1755 Johnson 
D/c/..Gram. Eng. Tongpe, From./’m the Islandick alphabet, 
v is only distinguished by a diacritical point. 1840 M alcom 
Trav. eyifi [In Siamese] there are thirty-four consonants .. 
and twelve vowels, with several diacritical marks. • 1867 
A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. I. i. 21 In quite recent days, 
the innovation of diacritical signs arose as in French and 
German. 

b. gen. Distinguishing, distinctive. 

1857 Birch Auc. Pottery (1858) II. 343 The diacritical 
marks of this ware are a paste of red coralline colour, [etc.] 

C. Electr. (See quot.) 

1884 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Electr. Mach. (1888) 307 
This number of ampere-turns _ he named the diacritical 
number ; and the current producing half-saturation he called 
the diacritical current. 

2. Capable, or showing a capacity, of distinguish- 
ing or discerning. 

1856 Alexander Life Dr. Wardlaw xix.' 477 His intellect 
was eminently dialectic and diacritical. 1865 A thcnxum 
24 June 837/2 Where is his diacritical power ? 

Hence Diacri'tically adv. 

1820 Blackiv. Mag. VII. 198 Masoretically print it, dia- 
critically compose it. 

Diactimc (daiijekti'nik),#. Optics, [f. Di- 3 => 
Dia -1 + Gr. dkriV- a ray + -ic.] Having the 
property of transmitting the actinic rays of light. 

1867 W. A. Miller Elemen. Chon, l (ed. 4) 230 Rock-salt, 
fluor-spar, water, .are almost as diactinic..as quartz. x88o 
19 th Cent. Mar. 529 Substances which are chemically trans- 
parent are said to be diactinic. 1880 A thence urn 11 Dec. 
781/3 Experiments which prove the diactinic character of 
substances constructed on an open chain of carbon com- 
pounds. 

So Dlactinism, ‘ the condition of transparency 
for chemical or actinic rays ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 
Diaculum, a popular variant of Diachtldm. 
Diad, obs. form of Dyad. 

Diadelph. (dai'adelf). Bot. rare — °. [f. next; 

cf. didynam] A plant of the class Diadelphia. 

1828 in Webster ; whence in later Diets. 

II Diadelphia (daiade-lfia). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnteus 1735) f. Gr. St-, Dr- 2 + aSeX^xSj brother + 
-ia.] The seventeenth class in the Linntean Sexual 
system, including plants with stamens normally 
united in ttvo bundles. Hence Diade-lphlan a. 

176a Hudson Flora Aitgllca, Diadelphia. 179^ Maktyn 
Rcuxseau’s Bot. ix. 93 In the seventeenth class diadelphia, 
the filaments are united at bottom. 18*8 Webster, Dia- 
dclphian. 1857 Henfrey^oA ii. § 3S5 The Class Diadelphia 
includes a large number of Papilionaceous genera. 
Diadelphic (doiade-lfik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] 
a. Bot. «* Diadelfhous. b. Chem. Of a com- 
pound : Having the elements combined in two 
groups. 

1847 Craig, Diadelphic, pertaining to the class Dia- 
delphia. x866 E. Frankland Led. Notes for Chem. Stud . 
201 Non -nitrogenous organic compounds .. x. The mon- 
adelphic, or marsh-gas type. 2, The diadelphic, or methyl 
type. 

Diadelph-OUS (daiade-Ifss), a. Bot . [f. ns 
prec. + -ous.] Of stamens : United by the fila- 
ments so as to form two bundles. Of plants : 
Having the stamens so united. 

x8°7 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 442 The plants of this section 
are really not diadelphous but monadelphous. 1870 Bentley 
Bot. (1882) 248 When the filaments unite so as to form two 
bundles, the stamens are termed diadelphous, as in the Pea, 
Milkwort and Fumitory. 

Diadem (dai-adem), sb. [a. F. dyademe (13th 

c. jn Godef.), mod.F. diadbme , ad. L. diadema , Gr. 
dia&rjua band or fillet, esp. the regal fillet of Persian 
kings, adopted by Alexander of Macedon and his 
successors; f. SiaSmv to bind round, f. 5/a- across, 
through + 5 €civ to bind.] 

1. A crown ; an ornamental cincture or covering 
for the head, worn as a symbol of honour, esp . of 
royal dignity. (In quot. 1290, applied to the 
aureola or crown of a martyr. Now chiefly poetic 
and rhetorical .) 

c J290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 167/2x25 AI round it ora a-boute is 
heued, ase it were a dyademe. 2382 Wyclif 7 i*t>. xii. 3 And 
1o 1 a greet reed dragoun, hauynge seuene heedes . . and in 
the heedis of him seuen diademes. 14x5 Hoccleve To Sir 
y. Oldcastle 232 O Constantyn. .O cristen Emperour. .Wei 
was byset on thee thy diadeeme ! 15x2 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 807 In habite royall with Scepter in liande 
and Diademe on hts head. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 100 
A vice ofkings . . That from a shelfe, the precious Diadem 
stole, And put it in his Pocket. 1785 Wilkins Bhagvat 69, 
1 wish to behold thee with the diadem on thy head, a 1839 
Pracd Poems (1864) II. 433 Many a gem Fit for a Sultan's 
diadem. 

b. spec. A band or fillet of cloth, plain or adorned 
with jewels, worn round the head, originally by 
Oriental monarchs, as a badge of royalty. (The 
original sense of the word in Gr. and L.) * 


■ 1579-S0 North Plutarch (16x2) 518 He had sent her his 
Diademe or royall band and called her by the name and title 
of Queen e. 1656 Cowley Pind. Odes , Praise of Pindar JL 
Notes , Diadems (which were used by the ancient Kings., 
for the mark of Royalty), .were Bindings of white Ribband 
about the Head, set and adorn’d with precious stones, 
Gibbon Decl. 6* E. I. 388 Diocletian . . ventured to assume 
the diadem . . It was no more than a broad white fillet set 
with pearls, which encircled the emperor’s head. x88i Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 226 note, A diadem . . this badge of Oriental 
autocracy— a purple silken fillet embroidered with pearls. 

C. A wreath of leaves or flowers worn round 
the head. 

1530 Palsgr. si 3/2 Diademe of Jaurell, /aureole, r8Sj 
Myra's frill. Aug., Diadems of orange-flowers have been 
more worn lately. 

d. Her. (See quots.) 

x 727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diadem, in heraldry is applied 
to certain circles, or rims, serving to bind or inclose the 
crowns of sovereign princes ; and to bear the globe, and 
cross, or the flower-de-luces, for their crest. 1787 Pom 
Elem. Heraldry Gloss., Diadem .. is now frequently used 
to signify the Circles, which close on the top of the Crowns 
of Sovereigns, and support the Mound. 

2. fig. The authority or dignity symbolized by 
a diadem; royal or imperial dignity, sovereignty; 
= Crown sb. 3. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22357 (Cott.) pan sal he fare to iursalem 
..and yeild up [»are his diademe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
3240 Don a3ayne pe dignite, pe diademe of Pers, And all j*e 
rhtis of pi rewme resayue as before. 1548 Hall Chron. 224 
Tnat the Erie of Richemond, should once attein to the 
Crowne and diademe of the realme. 1602 Fulbecke Pck- 
dectes 10 Such things can not be seuered from the princely 
Diade/m 2789 Belsham Ess. I. xviii. 348 A diadem could 
not .. raise the personal character of the Protector. x8x: 
Byron Mar. Fat. 1. ii. 173 Old Dandolo Refused the diadem 
of all the Caesars. 


3. fig. A distinction or adornment conferring glory 
or dignity, figured as a crown. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 b, They shall receyue 
of the hande of god the crowne of glory and diademe of 
honour. 1605 Camden Rem. 3 One of the fairest .. Plumes 
in the triumphant Diademe of the Roman Empire. 1825 
J. Neal Bro. fonathan III. 370 The name of -Yankee was 
a reproach here; it was a diadem there.- 

4. transf. Something that surmounts and adorns 
like a crown ; a crowning ornament. 

1781 Cowper Retirement 82 The crescent moon, the 
diadem of night, Stars countless, each in his appointed 
place, Fast anchored. 1817 Byron Manfred 1. 1. 64 kMont 
Blanc is the monarch of mountains; They crown d him 
long ago On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, mm 
a diadem of snow, x 845-75 M ack ay S even A ngels oj lyre 
iii, A rainbow is her diadem. 

5. Short for diadem-monkey. • 

6. Surg. In Lat. form diadema : A bandage for 

the head. *8xx in Hooper Med. Did. 

7. attrib. and Co?ub. f as diadem-shaped adj.; 
diadem-lemur, a species of Indris ; diadem- 
monkey, Cercopithecus diadematus ; diadem- 
spider, the garden spider, Epeira diadema. 

2851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863] II. «». v. 143 Diadem, 
and coronet shaped ornaments. 2854 H. Miller ocn. 4 
Schm. (1858) 67 The large diadem spider, which spins so 
strong a web. 

Di-adem, v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To place a 
diadem upon ; to adorn with or as with a diadem; 
to crown. Chiefly in pa. pple. : cf. next. . 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. hi. 268 Dauid schal ben ayudemcn 
and daunten hem alle. X738 Pope Efil. toSat.n. 2 3 2 . 

diadem’d with rays divine . . Her Priestless. Miisy 
the Good to die. 1777 Sir W. Jones Turkish Ode Iw 
91 And every stalk is diadem’d with flowers. 18*6 • 

Wilson tr. Uttara Rdma Cheritra 4 6 Hills, whose t 
ing peaks Are diademed with clouds. 1858 Neale 
de M A 1865)13 The Judge that comes in mercy •• 1 0 dia 
the right. • 

Hence Diademed (dsi-ademd) ppf a -i wear *» 
or adorned with a diadem ; crowned, 

2700 J. Williams Shrove T uesday ( 2794 ) 9 Where 
diadem’d and toga'd stride. 2805 Southey in ‘j 

III. 556 One of the three diademed princes. # 1840 LA 
Heroes iii. (1891) 79 Is he not obeyed, worshipped .a* 1 ® u 
sort, as all the Tiaraed and Diademed of the world. * . 

not be? 1892 Athenaeum 19 Mar. 380/1 Draped dm 
bust of the empress. 

Diademated (dai-adem^tedb ppl » a ' ' -j 
[f. L. diademdt-us (f. Gr. biabrjfia DlADEM) + - -J 
Wearing a diadem ; diademed. _ . , 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Diadd mated, wearing A Bia - 
Crown or Turbant. 1763 Swinton in Phil. ’Irani- \ 
The first of these medals presents to our view » j 
mated head. 1770 Ibid. LX. 84 note, Coins, .with diad 
heads upon them. .. t . 

1! Diade-xis. Med. Obs.-*. [n. Gr. 

n. of action f. SiaSe'xfff&n to relieve one an > 
succeed.] A transposition of humours in the 
from one place to another. 

x8xx in Hooper Med. Diet. 2847 in Craig. , 

II Diadoclie (d3i,ie-d<to> [a. Gr. ; 

cession, f. Si aSlxttSat : sec prec.] Snccc 
spec, in Med. (see quots.") . . 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diaaqdtc, in the Art o 
the succeeding or progress of a Disease, to its cn. b , ne 
Crisis. 18S3 SyL Soc. Lex.. Dtadcoho, theexcliMgec. ^ > 
disease into another of different form or c . . The 
different situation. XB84 Church Q. Re r. r r 

diadoche of early Greek scholars . . was but a 
fitful succession. 
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Diadocllian (daiadizu'ldan), a. [f. Gr. SiaSox-os 
succeeding, successor (see prec.) + -I an.] Belong- 
ing to the Diadochi or Macedonian generals among 
whom the empire of Alexander the Great was di- 
vided after his death, or to their time. 

[ 1 855 G rote Greece X 1 1 . 362 The i n t erests of these Diad ochi 
— AntigonuS, Ptolemy, Seleucos, Lysimachus.] 1881 J. T. 
Clarke Rep. Invest. Assos in Papers Arcltxol. Inst. A mer. 
Class. Ser. 1 . 40 A monument of small dimensions and lavish 
Diadochianornamentation. 

Di a doc kite (dsiiwdiJTcait). Alin. [mod. f. Gr. 
5(d5oxos (see prec.) + -ite. Named by Breithatipt in 
1 83 7 , from his belief that phosphorus had succeeded 
arsenic in its composition.] Hydrous phosphate 
and sulphate of iron, of brown or yellowish colour 
and resinous appearance. 

1850 Dana Min. 454. 1851 Watts tr .Gmelin's Chew. V. 

246 Diadochite. .Resembles iron-cinder in. .appearance. 

|| Diadosis (dsiimxUsis). Med. [a. Gr. SiaSotnr, 
f. 5ta5i5urat to hand over, distribute.] a. Distri- 
bution of nutritive material to the body. b. Re- 
mission or decline of a disease. 

1721 in Bailey. x8xx in Hooper Med. Did . 
t Dradrom, -ome. Obs. , [ad. Gr. tiiafyopfi a 
running through or across, f. Si a + S/jo/x- ablaut stem 
of tipapeiv to run.] A vibration of a pendulum. 

2661 Boyle Ex amen v. (1682) 55 In Water the Diadromes 
are so much more slow [than in air], 2690 Locke Hum. Und. 
iv. x. § 10. 293 A Pendulum, whose Diadroms .. are each 
equal to one Second of Time. 

Dieeresis (dsiie'r/sis, -Tn-risis). Also dieresis. 
[a. L. dixresis , a. Gr. Statpecny, n. of action f. 
5tatpf-ctv to divide, separate.] 

1. The division of one syllable into two, esp. by the 
separation of a diphthong into two simple vowels. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Dicretic , The figure Dizeresis, 
whereby one syllable is divided into two parts, as Evoluisse 
for Evolvisse. • -1755 Johnson, Dixresis^ the separation or 
disjunction of syllables ; as aer. 1887 Roby Lat. Gram, 
(ed. 5) 1. 478 Dizeresis , ‘ separation ' of one vowel sound into 
two; e.g. Orpheus for Orpheus also the treatment of a 
usually consonantal v as a vowel ; e. g. siliiae for silvae. 

b. The sign [•*] marking such a division, or, 
more usually, placed over the second of two vowels 
which otherwise make a diphthong or single sound, 
to indicate that they are to be pronounced sepa- 
rately. 

16x1 Cotgr. Nnnn, Dizeresis is when two points ouer a 
vowell diuide it from another vowell, as boue, qucitH. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v. Dixresis, An 5 , I or Q 
Diaeresis, to show that such a vowel is sounded by it self and 
not joyn’d with any other, so as to make a Diphthongue. 
1767 G. Sharpe Grk. Tongue 16 (R.; If any two vowels 
are to bereadas two distinct syllables, the latter is marked 
with a dizeresis, or two dots over it ; »rai>, boy, and ai/irpo^, 
sleepless. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. xi. 284 The diaeresis 
(’] separates two vowels, that they may not be taken for 
a diphthong. 

2. Prosody. The division made in a line or a verse 
when the end of a foot coincides with the end of a 
word. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 39 From the coin, 
cidence and. disagreement of verse-series and word-series 
springs the ,idea of the dizeresis and czesura (fiiaipccic and 
roar}), abscission and incision. 

3. Sttrg. Separation of parts normally united, as 
by a wound or bum, the lancing of an abscess, etc. 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. D here sis. There are five manners of performing the 
dizeresis viz. by cutting, pricking, tearing, drawing and 
burning. 2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dixresis , a division of parts 
from a wound, or burn; a solution of continuity, produced 
by mechanical means. 

4. gen . (nonce-use.) Division, separation. 

x856 Alexander Life Ward I mu xiiL 33r This dizeresis 
of opinion has separated ethical writers into two sections. 

Diseretic (dsiiere’tik), a. and sb . Also die- 
retic. [ad. Gr. fitaipcrtKbs divisible, of or by 
division, f. 5 icii/>ct<$s, vbl. adj. f. Siatpuv : see prec. ; 
cf. F. di Critique (Littre).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or by means of dircresis 
or division. 

X640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn . vi. ii. 231 The 
others [methods], as the analytic, systatic, dizeretic, etc. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Dieretick , pertaining to a division, 
or the figure Dueresis. 1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex. 269/1 
Having power to divide, dissolve, or corrode ; escharotic, 
corrosive, dietetic. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dicretic. 

B. sb. Med. m A caustic or corrosive agent. Obs. 
1721 Bailey, Dixretics, medicines which corrode and eat. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dixretic, an old term for a caustic. 

Diafragma, -fragme, obs. ff. Diaphragm. 
Diagenesis (dsia^e-nesis). [mod. f. Gr. &a- 
across + y evicts generation, origination: Genesis.] 
Transformation by dissolution and recombination 
of elements. Hence Diagrene*tlc a., of or pertain- 
ing to diagenesis. 

x 836 T. S. Hunt Mineral Physiol. <$- Physiogr. 173 The 
reactions, .resulting not only in the conversion of amorphous 
into crystalline bodies, but in the breaking up of old com- 
binations, as well as in the union of unlike matters mechani- 
cally mingled to form new crystalline species, are instrac- 
tive.examples of what Gfimbel has termed diagates is. Ibid., 
An instructive phase in this diagenetic process is that of the 
gradual conversion of smaller crystalline grains or crystals 
into larger ones. 


Diageotropic (daiaid^^firiJ-pik), a. Bet. [f. 

Gr. Sta across + yy, yro- the earth + Tponixbs belong- 
ing to turning.] Characterized by diageotropisni. 

2880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PL 189 The rhizomes of 
Sparganium ramosum grow out horizontally in the soil to 
a considerable length, or are diageotropic. 2882 F. Darwin 
in Nature XXV. 600 A diageotropic organ is one which 
possesses the power of growing at nght angles to the line of 
gravitation. 

Diageotropisxn. (dai^djzifrtrtJpiz’m). Bot. 
[f. prec. : see -ism.] The tendency in parts of 
plants to grow transversely to the earth’s radius. 

xB8o C. & F.. Darwin Mozem. PI. 5 Diageotropism, a 
position more or less transverse to the radius of the earth. 

Diaglyph (dni'aglif). rare. [f. stem of Gr. 
Siay\iipuv to carve through, carve in intaglio, f. 
5ta- through + y\vipeiv to carve: in mod.F. diaglyphe 
(Hatz.-Dnrm.).] A sculpture or engraving in which 
the figures are snnk below the general surface ; an 
intaglio. Hence Diaglyphio a., pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, such sculpture. 

Evelyn’s name for the art is after Gr. (sc. Tc'xn]). 

[1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 16 Diaglyfhice , when 
hollow, as in seals and intnglias. z8zg P. Nicholson Archil. 
Diet. I. 9 The Diaglyfhice where the strokes [of the figures] 
are indented.] 2864 Webster, Diaglyphic. 1889- Century 
Did., Diaglyph. 

Diagnosable (dsiagnJu-zabT), a. [f. next + 
-able.] Capable of being diagnosed. 

2892 Scot. Leader 24 Sept. 6 Before it [tubercular disease] 
became in the individual diagnoseable. 

Diagnose (ctaiagn 0 u*z), v. Afed. [f. next; cf. 
anastomose , metamorphose (immediately after F. 
verbs in -oscr from a sb. in -ose').~\ trans. To 
make a diagnosis of (a disease), to distinguish and 
determine its nature from its symptoms ; to recog- 
nize and identify by careful observation. 

2862 Wynter Soc. Bees 339 , 1 was enabled to diagnose the 
complaint at once. 2877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 
231 Articular rheumatism has also to be diagnosed from the 
other forms. 2887 Homeop. World 1 Nov. 497 , 1 diagnosed 
chronic jaundice. 

fig. 2879 Tourgee Pool's Err. ii. 21 Her heart had 
diagnosed the symptoms. 2885 Times 13 Aug. 4/2 It is not 
difficult for me to diagnose, .the name of the ‘ former house- 
surgeon ’ who wrote to you. 
b. absol. or intr. 

2882 Attfield in Standard 23 Aug. 2/2 The pharmacist. . 
attempting to diagnose while knowing nothing about the 
human frame. 

Diagnosis (daiagnJu'sis). PI. -oses. [a. L. 
diagnosis , Gr. SiayvanTtr, n. of action f. Ziaytyvw- 
(tkciv to distinguish, discern, f. Sia- through, thor- 
oughly, asunder + yiyvuxTfceiv to learn to know, 
perceive. In F. diagnose in Moliere : cf. prec.] 

1. Aled. Determination of the nature of a diseased 
condition ; identification of a disease by careful in- 
vestigation of its symptoms and history ; also, the 
opinion (formally stated) resulting from such in- 
vestigation. 

2682 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diagnosis , di- 
lucidation, or knowledg. 2792 P. P. Price (title) A Trea- 
tise on the Diagnosis and Prognosis of Disease. 2834 J. 
Forbes Lxnnec's Dis. Chest(e d. 4) 199 It is in the diagnosis 
. .of pneumonia . . that the greatest practical benefit of aus- 
cultation will be found. 1855 O. w. Holmes Poems 274 
The diagnosis was made out. They tapped the patient ; so 
he died. 2872 Baker Nile Tribut. i. 8 The crows can form 
a pretty correct diagnosis upon the case of a sick camel. 
2878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iv. 232 Then came the 
diagnosis — to wit a severe contusion and strain of right 
knee. 

b. traitsf. and Jig. 

2855 H, Spencer Princ. Psychol. (2872) II. VI. xvjii. 253 
Perception is essentially a diagnosis. 2868 T. G. Duff Pol. 
Surv. 223 Our diagnosis of the character of a person. 2892 
Spectator 1 pet. 438/1 [Swindlers] seem to possess, in an 
extraordinarily high degree, the power of moral diagnosis, — 
of telling what are the weak spots in the mind of the 
ordinary man. 

2. Biol. etc. Distinctive characterization in precise 
terms, (of a genus, species, etc.). 

1853 J. Lindley Veget. ICin^d. 372 Tiliacex, Linden- 
blooms .. Diagnosis. — Malval Exogens, with free stamens 
on the outside of a disk, albuminous seeds, and straight 
embryo. 2854 Badham Halteut. 235 Specimens .. in a fit 
condition for diagnosis. 2858 W hcwcll Noz>. Org. Renoz’. 23 
The Diagnosis, or Scheme of the Characters, comes, in the 
order of philosophy, after the Classifiption. 1874 Jnvoxs 
Prin. Science (1877) 708 This operation of discovering to 
which class of a system a certain specimen or case belongs, 
is generally called Diagnosis. 2880 Gunther Fishes 10 
The ‘ Genera Piscium ’ contains well-defined diagnoses of 43 
genera. 

Diagnost (dsi-agnpst). rare ~ °. [ad. Gr. 
Ziayvu3(TTt)s one who examines and decides, ngent- 
n. from hiaytyvwoKuv : see Diagnosis.] =Diag- 
nostician. 

Diagnostic (dsiagnp’srik), a. and sb. [ad ; 
Gr. SiayvauTTiKus able to distinguish, i) liayvaiartfcrj 
(sc. rexyij) the art of distinguishing diseases, f. Sea - 
yiyvuoKav : see Diagnosis. Cf. F, diagnostique 
( 17 th c, in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to diagnosis. _ * 

2625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. i. 33 Physicke diagnosticke or 
semioticke. .teachcth vs to know the nature, .of the disease 


by the signes..o( the same; 2654 Whitlock Zodottna 46 
The Diagnostick and disease-discovering Part. 2775 Sir 
E. Barry Observ. Wines 3^4 The diagnostic knowledge .. 
of these symptoms. 1884 E. Shepi»ard m Laiu Times 4 Oct. 
373/2 The judgment and diagnostic skill of the . . medical 
practitioner. 

2. Of value for purposes of diagnosis, discrimina- 
tion, or identification ; specifically characteristic, 
distinctive : a. in Aled. ; b. in Biol. ; c. gen. 

a. ^ 1650 Bulwer Anthropomct. 4 As to the signes Diag- 
nostick, a vitious figure of the head is known by sight. 2737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (17561 I. 306 The Diagnostic!: 
Signs of a Dog truly mad.. 2885 Lancet 26 Sept. 562 The 
most important diagnostic signs of pleura! effusion. 

b. 2862 Sir H. Holland Ess., Life ff Organization 79 
The teeth .. so important a diagnostic mark. 2872 Oliver 
Elem. Bot. 11. 124 The brief characters which . , distinguish 
these species from each other are said to be diagnostic. 
2875 Buckland Log-bk. 244 Much has been said as to the 
tail being a diagnostic mark between the wild and tame cat. 
. C. 2669 Address Yng. Gcntty Eng. 17 Necessary aphor- 
isms to regulate their own lives by, and be diagnostic of all 
others. 2803 Edin. Rev. I. 256 note. The sclfrevicvring 
philosophy would have been a term more diagnostic. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 28 Apr. 21/2 The Times cannot regard the 
Mid Lanark election as possessing any particular diagnostic 
value. 

B. sb. ; sometimes in collect.pl , diagnostics. 

X. = Diagnosis i. 

2625 Hart^h<x/. Ur. 1. ii. 23 Diagnosticke whose most 
common scope is to discerne. .the sick and infirme from the 
whole. 2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 94, I fear the 
Doctor mistakes in his diagnosticks. 2753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 20 From this Appearance of the Blood, 
no Diagnostic can be formed of the Disease.. 2803 Med. 
Jpil. IX. 226The.disease, the diagnostic of which he found 
difficult to determine. 2855 Macaulay Ilist. Eng. IV. 530 
Radclifle. .had raised himself to the first practice in London 
chiefly by his rare skill in diagnostics. 

Jig. 2760 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. 2842 1 . 89 The false 
diagnostick of our state physician. 2874 L. Stephen Hours 
inEibr. (1892) I. ix. 335 May be described as a system of 
religious diagnostics. 

2. A distinctive symptom or characteristic, a 
specific trait : a. in Aled. b. Biol, and gen. 

a. 2651W1TTIE Primrose's Fof. Err. 225 That Physitian . . 
having fully found out the diagnosticks, and prognosticks 
of a disease. 2752 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) H. lvii. 258 
From these diagnostics [the physician] declared that the 
liquidum nervosum was intimately affected. 2764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. § 23. 294 An unusual appearance in the colour 
of familiar objects may be the diagnostic of a disease in the 
spectator. 2853 Reade Chr. Johnstone 25 You have the 
maladies of idle minds, love, perhaps, among the rest; you 
blush, a diagnostic of that disorder. 

b. 2646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 244 What are the Diag- 
nosticks or marks whereby we may. .discern of errour from 
truth. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ix) VII. ix. 53 Oaths; 
and curses, the diagnostics of the rakish spirit. 2818 Biacktu. 
Mag. II. 404 The diagnostics (if so technical a term may 
be allowed) of his conduct, deportment, and conversation. 
2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (2828) IV. xlvii. 405 We cannot 
point out any certain diagnostic. 

Diagno stically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -ly 2 .] 
By means of diagnosis, with reference to diagnosis. 

2657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 51 Bj' Rules set down 
to finde out the disease Diagnostically. 2892 Pall Mall G. 
22 Oct. 5/2 Diagnostically and therapeutically it was only 
the amount of the dose which determined the effect. 

Diagnosticate (daiagD^-stik^'t), v. [f. as prec. 
4 -ate 3 ; cf. F, diagnostiquer.’] — Diagnose v. 
2846 T. Callaway Dislocations (1849) Could it [a compli- 
cation] be clearly diagnosticated. 2863 Lytton Caxtoniaua 
I. 44 It assumes to diagnosticate in cases that have bafiled 
the Fergusons. 2871 Hammond Dis. Nervous Syst. 47 From 
thrombosis cerebral congestion is diagnosticated by the 
circumstances that, [etc.]. 

So Diagrnostication = DIAGNOSIS. 

2883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diagnostician (dafagnrsti-jan). [f. ns prec. 

+ -ian.] One who is skilled in diagnosis. 

2866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 208 The mental quali- 
fications of the skilful diagnostician. 2894 Pof. Sci. Monthly 
XLIV. 478 By the skilled teacher I now mean the one who 
is an expert diagnostician of powers. 

Diago meter. Elcctr. [ad. F. diagomtlre, f. 
Gr. Siayciv to carry across, conduct + pirpov mea- 
sure.] An instrument designed to measure the 
electro-conductive power of various substances. 

2863-72 Watts Diet. Client. II. 314 Diagometer, an elec- 
trical apparatus, intended for the detection of adulterations 
in olive oil, this oil being said to have less electric conduct- 
ing power than other fixed oils. x 885 Wormell tr. / on 
Urbanitzky's Elcctr. in Serv.Man (1890) *P e co ”" 

struction of his diagometer, an instrument which makes 
of the different conducting^ powers of substances or 
determination of their chemical combination. ^ _ 

f Di'affon, sir. Obs. [ad. rnocl.L. diagumn,^. 
Gr. Stay&vto ! : see Diagonal.] -Diagonal . 1 . 

[1563 Shute Archil. D iira, ru>.iK<I 

.create square from aomtr^tpgmcr^ aa^l^ 
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point of a quadrilateral or multilateral figure to an 
opposite or non-adjacent angular point. (Also ap- 
plied to a plane extending from one edge of a solid 
figure to the opposite edge.) Hence gen. Extending 
from one comer of anything to the opposite corner. 

1541 [implied in Diagonally]. 1563 Shute Archit. Civ a, 
The diagonall line marked B. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. 
xxxix. 354 Diagonall lines drawen from the opposite angles. 
1660 Bloome Arc/iit. Ab, The square .. crossed with two 
Diagonall lines. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 
12 The diagonal plane of a solid . . is an imaginary plane 
passing through the diagonal lines of two exterior parallel 
planes. 1859R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in jfrttl. Geog. Soc. 
XXIX. 156 Frorn east to west the diagonal breadth of. 
Mgunda Mk’hali is 140 miles, 

2 . More loosely: Having an oblique direction 
like the diagonal of a square or other parallelogram ; 
lying or passing athwart ; inclined at an angle other 
than a right angle (usually about 45 0 ). 

1665 [see 4]. 1796 Instr. <$• Reg. Cavalry (1813) 57 By the 
diagonal march of divisions either to front or rear. 1821 
Craig Led. Drawing wi. 350 A supposed diagonal line from 
the outer corner of each eye. 1831 Lardner Pnetivtat. iv. 
257 Every change in the position of the surface of the 
mercury .. will be three times as great in the diagonal 
barometer as it would be in the vertical one. 1851 De la 
Beche Geol. Obs. 612 Diagonal arrangements of the minor 
parts, .are very common in many sandstones. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk ., Diagonal braces, knees, planks, etc. are 
such as cross a vessel's timbers obliquely. 1876 Mathews 
Coinage i. 7 On some English coins of last century the milling 
is diagonal to the edge. 

3 . Marked with diagonal or oblique lines, or 
having some part placed diagonally or obliquely. 

Diagonal bellows : a bellows (in an organ) having its sides 
inclined at an angle. Diagonal \ cloth : a twilled fabric 
having the ridges diagonal, i.e. running obliquely to the lists. 
Diagonal couching (in needlework) t couching in which the 
stitches form a zig-zag pattern. Diagonal scale : a scale 
marked with equidistant parallel lines crossed at right angles 
by others at smaller intervals (e.g, ^ of the larger), and 
having one of the larger divisions additionally crossed by 
parallels obliquely placed ; used for measurement of small 
fractions (e.g. hundredths) of the unit of length. 

a 1679 Sir J. Moore Math . (1681) C24 Then taking 1 or to 
from any line of equal parts or Diagonal Scale, prick it on AD 
six times. 1824 Gill’s Techn. Repos. VI. 199 The proposed 
Diagonal Pavement in the streets of London, 1876 Hiles 
Catech, Organ, viii. (1878) 52 Aftenvards diagonal or wedge- 
shaped bellows came into use. 1879 Moseley Naturalist 
on Challenger 473 A wide patch of diagonal ornamentation 
upon the abdomen. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework 152 Diagonal couching . . is chiefly employed in 
Church Work. 1883 A. E. Seaton Mar. Engineering 55 
Any engine whose cylinders are not perfectly horizontal may 
..be called Diagonal. 

4 . Comb., as diagonal-built a ., (a boat or ship) 
having the outer skin consisting of two layers of 
planking making angles of about 45 0 with the keel 
in opposite directions; diagonal-planed a. (see 
quot. 1S05-17); diagonal-wise adv.— Diagon- 
ally. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 84 They may make up a Cylinder 
cut Diagonal wise. 2805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 
212 A crystal is said to be diagonal planed, when it has facets 
..situated obliquely. 1869 R. W. Meade Naval Archit. 
416 In diagonal-built boats the skin consists of two layers of 
planking. 

B. Sb. 

1 . Gcom. A diagonal line ; a straight line joining 
any two opposite or non-adjacent angles of a recti- 
lineal figure (or of a solid contained by planes). 

[1563 Shute Archit. Cijb, A lyne ouerthwart from the 
one comer to the other, which line is called Dyagonalis.\ 
157X DigGes Pantom. iv. v. V iv, Wherby the diagonal ex- 
ceedeth the side pentagonal. 1662 Hobbes Seven Prob. 
Wks. 1845 .VII. 62 You pitched upon half the diagonal for 
your foundation. 2827 Hutton Course Math. I. 322 The 
rectangle of the two diagonals of any quadrangle inscribed in 
a circle. 1831 Carlyle Sari, Res. 1. vii. 33 A square Blanket, 
twelve feet in diagonal. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Conch 27 
Betwixt them both, to please them both, And yet to give the 
story as it rose, I moved as in a strange diagonal, And may- 
be neither pleased myself nor them. 1872 Tyndall Fragm. 
^. (2879) I. iv. 115 The short diagonal of the large Nicol 
[prism] was in the first instance vertical. 

b. A diagonal ‘ line r or row of tilings arranged 
in a square or other parallelogram (e.g. of squares 
on a chess-board). 

c. A part of any structure, as a beam, plank, etc., 
placed diagonally. 

2837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr . 212 The light stopped 
by the diagonals of the engiscope. 1853 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges 330 The diagonals b c, V s', having the quality 
of ties. 2874 Knight Did. Meek. I. 691 Diagonal, a timber 
brace, knee, plank, truss, etc., crossing a vessel’s timbers 
obliquely. 

2 . = diagonal cloth (see A. 3) : a. a soft ma- 
terial used for embroidery ; b. a black coating for 
men’s wear. 

1 ®® 1 Ure Cotton JlfanuC (ed. 2) II. 259 A fustian, with a 
s £Ldlcord running in an oblique direction, .is called diagonal. 
2878 A. Barlow Hist. Weaving Gloss., Diagonals , fancy 
lozenge pattern cloths. 2883 Daily Hews 19 Sept. 6/6 Thin 
meltons, diagonals, and serges. 2890 R. Beaumont Colour 
oz’en Design 26S Diagonals are but plainly coloured. 

-Diagonadity. rare. [f. prec. + -itt.] The 
quality of being diagonal or having an oblique 
position. 

i8 59 R. F. Burton Centr. A/k in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
290 I he Katonga river., is supposed to fall into the Nyanza 
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.’.This diagonality may result from the compound incline 
produced by the northern counterslope of the mountains .. 
and the south-eastward depression. 

Bia'gonalize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.j 
intr. To move in a diagonal. 

1884 Tennyson Bechet n. ii, His Holiness, pushed one way 
by the Empire and another by England, if he move at all, 
Heaven stay him, is fain to diagonalise. Herbert. Dia- 
gonalise ! thou art a word-monger 1 Our Thomas never will 
diagonalise. [Cf. Diagonal B. i quot. 2847.) 
Diagonally (doqargonali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -ly In a* diagonal direction ; so as to extend 
from one angle or coper to the opposite. Also : 
In a slanting direction or position, obliquely. 

1542 R. Copland Guy doji's Quest. Chirurg., Two Ionge 
wayes that descende fro the kydnees that entre by the sydes 
of the bladder dyagonelly. X653 Urquhart Rabelais . 1. 
viii. (1694) I. 29 Six hundred Ells . . of blew Velvet . . dia- 
gonally purled. 2774 Pennant Tour Scot! in 1772, 23 The 
upper part being set diagonally within the. lower. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 121 A coarse piece of canvas, 
with the fibres running diagonally. 283$ H. Spencer Princ . 
Psychol. (1870) I. v. ii. 51S The diagonally opposite angle. 
t DiagO’nial, a. and sb. Obs . [f. Gr. hiaywvi- 

oy Diagonal + -al. ] ~ Diagonal ; also diagonally 
opposite ; Jig. diametrically opposed. Hence 
*t* Diaffomially adv. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 41 The Diagonial or over- 
thwart Line, from Angle to Angle, of the said Square. 1643 
Milton Divorce n. in. (1851) 64 Both diagonial contraries. 
2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. m.y. 1 15 The shortnesse 
being affixed unto the legs of one side, which might have 
been more tolerably placed upon the thwart or Diagoniall 
movers. Ibid. 190 Which . . stands a thwart or diagonially 
unto the other. 2668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xx. (1713) 44 
A Quadrate whose Diagonial is commensurate to one of the 
Sides is a plain Contradiction. 2678 Cudworth Int ell. Syst. 
1. v. yc8 The diameter or diagonial of a square. 

Daagonic (daiag/rnik), a.^rare. [ad. L. dia- 
gonicits (Vitruvius), a. Gr. Siay<mnn6s : see Dia- 
gonal and -10 .] = Diagonal. 

1592 R. D. Hypjierotoinachia 7 Meeting together over the 
Diagonike line. 2881 J. Milne in Nature 8 Dec. 226 
This particular earthquake . . might therefore be called a 
transverse or diagonic shock. 

t Dia’gonite. Min. [Named by Breithaupt 
in 1 S3 2 from its oblique crystallization.] An ob- 
solete synonym of Brewsterite. 

2844 Dana Min. 325. 

t Dia’gony. Obs. [ad. L. diagonius f Gr. Sia- 
7 wvios Diagonal.] = Diagonal sb. 

2690 Leyeourn Curs. Math. 325 [The Proportion] of the 
Hexaedron’s. .Side to its Basial Diagony. Ibid. 326 Their 
Axes or Diagonies. 

tDia'gorize, v. Obs. rare — [f. Gr. fod 

through + ayopa public assembly, forum, market- 
place + -IZE.] trans. To proclaim in the market- 
place. 

2633 T. Aoams Exp. and Peter iii. 4. 1174 Let their pains 
.. be employed in weeding up those Diagoriz’d opinions. 

Diagram (daragnem), sb. [a. F. diagrammed 
or ad. L. diagramma, Gr. diaypap.pa that which is 
marked out by lines, a geometrical figure, written 
list, register, the gamut or scale in music, f. Sicuypa- 
<puv to mark out by lines, draw, draw out, write 
in a register, f. 6ta- through + 7 pb(pav to write.] 

1 . Geom. A figure composed of lines, serving to 
illustrate a definition or statement, or to aid in the 
proof of a proposition. 

Polar diagram : a spherical polygon, i. c. one traced on 
the surface of a sphere, whose sides are arcs joining the 
poles of the sides of a given spherical polygon. 

2643 N. Stone Enchir. Fortif. 68 The Diagram on the 
Table directs for the making of it thus. Ibid. 74 Diagram, 
a word xlsed by the Mathematicks for any thing that is 
demonstrated by lines. _ 2734 Berkeley Ajialyst § 30 The 
diagrams^ in a geometrical demonstration. 2879 Thomson 
& Tait hat. Phil. 1. 1. § 134 Another closed or open polj’gon, 
constituting what is called the polar diagram to the given 
polygon. 

2 . An illustrative figure which, without repre- 
senting the exact appearance of an object, gives 
an outline or general scheme of it, so as to exhibit 
the shape and relations of its various parts. 

Hence applied to such different designs as a map of the 
heavens, a delineation of a crystal, a representation of micro- 
scopic forms, etc. # Floral diagram (Bot.) : a linear drawing 
showing the position and number of the parts of a flower as 
seen on a transverse section. 

2629 Bainbridge Dcscr. Late Comet 16, 1 must entreat 
you to examine this following diagram. 2635 N. Carpenter 
Geog. Del. 1. v. xix To set downe in a Diagram both the 
number and order of all the heauenly Orbs. 2727 Bradley 
Fam.Dict. s.v. Building, If the Workman be well skill’d 
in perspective more than one face may be represented in one 
Diagram, scenographically. 1832 Brewster Nexvton (iSss) 
II. xxii. 304 A scroll, on which is drawn a remarkable 
j diagram relative to the solar system. 2835 Thackeray 
| Ncwcomes I. xvii. 165 Illustrated by diagrams the interview 
which he had with that professor, y i860 Faraday Forces 
i Hat. 175, I have shown in this diagram . . the rays of a 
candle. 2875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 11. v. 524 Dia- 
gram of the flower of Liliaceze. 

trans/. i860 Emerson Cotid. Life , Consul. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 420 We learn geology the morning after the earthquake 
on ghastly diagramsof cloven mountains. 2876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. III. xlii. 226 Turning himself into a sort of 
diagram instead of a growth. 

3 . A set of lines, marks, or tracings which repre- 
sent symbolically the course or results of any 


action or process, or the variations which charac- 
terize it ; e. g. the intensity of action or quality 
the rise and fall of temperature or pressure, of the 
death-rate, rate of emigration, rate of exchange, 
the derivation and mutual relation of languages! 
etc. b. A delineation nsed to symbolize related 
abstract propositions or mental processes. 

Often with defining word prefixed, as indicator-diagram 
(in the steam-engine), acceleration-, force-, velocity-dia- 
gram. 

2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 257 The diagram 

points out that the steam port was now closed. 1876 Daily 
News 30 Sept. 2/2 Five successive shots .. within a few feet 
of each other .. In small-arm parlance, the gun has made 
a wonderfully ‘ good diagram \ 2885 Watson & Burburv 

Math. Tit. Elect r. Magn. I. 242 We may represent the 
thermoelectric powers of different metals at different tem- 
peratures by a diagram. 1893 Minto Logic 1. 1. ii. 64 The 
relations between the terms in the four forms are represented 
by simple diagrams known as Euler’s circles. 

f 4 . After Greek usage : A list, register, or enu- 
meration ; a detailed inscription ; also, ‘ the title 
of a booke* (Cockeram 1623). Obs. 

2631 Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 8 An Epitaph is. .an astrict 
pithie Diagram, writ .. vpon the tombe ..declaring .. the 
name, the age.. and time of the death of the person therein 
interred. x66z Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iv. §9 In only 
one Family . . he makes a Diagramme consisting of almost 
an innumerable company of men. 

f 5 . Mtts. A musical scale, a gamut. Obs, 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Diagram.. in Mustek is called a 
proportion of measures distinguished by certain notes, tjii- 
52 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Guido Aretine improved this scale, 
or diagram, very greatly. 

Dragram, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
represent by a diagram, make a diagram of. Hence 
Diagramed///. a., Diagraming vbl. sb. 

2840 Carlyle Heroes i. (2872) 23 They are matters which 
refuse to be theoremed and diagramed. 1880 New Eng. 
Jritl. Educ. 20 May 327/3 The specimens of diagraming 
sent us. 2884 Health Exhib. Catal. 144/1 Diagrammed 
results of experiments. 2884 F. V. Irish Gram, or Anal, by 
Diagram Pref. 3 To diagram a few easy sentences. 

Dxagramic (doiagne’mik), a. rare . [f. prec. 
sb. + -ic.] Of the nature of a diagram ; diagram- 
matic. Hence Diagra’mically adv in the manner 


of a diagram. 

2839 Tail's Mag. VI. 701 'Referring our readers now to 
the diagramie wood-cuts. 1885 Phi lad.. Times iS^Apr. 
(Cent. Diet.), The folds of her skirts hanging diagraroicaily 
and stiffly. # 

Diagrammatic (duhagnlmie-tik), «. [f. Gr. 

StaypaptfiaT- stem of Siaypafipa DIAGRAM + -IC, after 
Gr. ypaptnariKosi] Having the form or nature of 
a diagram ; of or pertaining to diagrams^ 

1853 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (ed. 2) App. ii. # 66; Aris- 
totle undoubtedly had in his eye, when he discriminates the 
syllogistic terms, a certain diagrammatic contrast of the 
figures. Ibid. 671 note. The several diagrammatic ngurei 
are also each in a different position. 1854 J. Scoffers m 
Ords Circ. Sc. Chem. 305 The appended diagrammatic 
scheme. 2862 H. Spencer First Princ. ir. x. §87 (1S75J 
268 Diagrammatic representations of births, marriages, ana 
deaths. 2873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xviii. 242 Diagrammatic 
view of drift deposits of the basin of the Forth. 1884 Rower 
& Scott De Bary's Phaner. 522 TIUS arrangement appears 
with quite diagrammatic regularity in . . bast. 

Diagramma-tical, a- [See -at..] =prec. 

2880 Sat. Rev. 15 May 637 In a diagrammatical form. ^ 

Diagramma-tically, adv. [f. prec. J 
In the form of a diagram; with diagrammatic 
representation. #> 

2833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (ed. 2) App. 

For the first syllogistic figure, the terms, without autnon y 
from Aristotle, are diagrammatieally placed upon a jc' 
2873 Croll Climate <5- T. xix. 313 The variations 01 ecc • 
tricity . . are represented to tne eye diagrammaticaiiv 
Plate iv. 2881 F. O. Bower in Jml- Microsc. Sc. *5 •’ 

The tissues of the root cap are more diagrammatic y 
arranged. w r ( n- 

Diagrammatize (doiagrse'mataiz), v ' L L 

diaypapifiar- stem of dtaypappa DIAGRAM + -IZS ; • 

Gr. diaypayifit^uy.'] irans. To put into the lo 
of a diagram ; to exhibit in a diagram. , 

1884 W. James in Mind Jan. iS It can be diagrammatic 
as continuous with all the other segments of tb e sud. 


stream. 2893 A thcncenm 2 Dec. 773/3 There is net 
picture of a section ; they have all been diagrammatic . ■ 

Diagrammeter (dsiagrarm/Lu). v * 

GRAM sb. + -METER.] (See quot.) 


2876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 270 Holt’s Diagrammeter. 
This instrument is specially made for measuring tnc 
nates of indicator-diagrams .. and is used much ai 
manner of a parallel rule. _ „ ^±1 

Diagraph (daragraf), sbJ- [f- Gr. 
diagram, description, etc. f. &a- through -f 
■writing : cf. medX. diagraphum ‘ descriptio censu 
(Du Cange).] 

1 1 . A description. Obs . 

*727 in Bailey vol. II. 

2. Diagram 3 b. rare. ' . , { 

1853 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. Apr>. H- ( e( f V w* 

What is indeed noticed and acknowledged . . as a 
from ‘Aristotle’s diagraph*. . the Major Term 1S > f 0 r 
way, placed ‘nearer to* and ‘further from the i'll » 
the Second and Third Figures. _ _ 

Diagraph. (doi-agraf), si." [a. V. 
f. stem of Gr. Siaypcup-av to mark out by 
draw; cf. Diagram.] 



DIAGRAPH. 
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DIALECT. 


1. An instrument used for drawing mechanically 
projections of objects, enlarged copies of maps, etc. ; 
it consists of a pencil governed by cords and 
pulleys, and guided by the application of a pointer 
to the object to be copied. 

x&47 Craig, Diagraph' a certain instrument used in per- 
spective drawing, invented by M. Gavard, Paris. 1851 
Exhit. Catal. III. 1187 Dingraphs and pantographs, for 
copying maps. 1878 Bartley tr. TopinartCs Anthrop. it. 
iii. 269 The diagraph of Gavard. Note. Instrument^ by the 
help of which drawings [of the skull] by projection are 
obtained. 

2 . A combined protractor and scale used in 
plotting. 

Di'agrapll, v. rare. [f. Gr. Siaypa<p(tv: see 
next.] traits. To represent diagrammatically ; ■= 
Diagram v. 

1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Method 54 A set of 
formulas supposed to describe or diagraph the dramatic 
practice of Shakspere. 

Diagraphic (dsiagrce'fik), a. [f. Gr. 5 m- 
ypd(p’€iv to mark ont by lines, SiaypaKprj marking 
out by lines, geometrical figure, diagram + -ic, after 
Gr. ypaft/cbr.'] Of or pertaining to drawing or 
giaphic representation. Hence also Diagra'phical 
a. Obs., in same sense. Diagra’phics, the art of 
drawing. 

[x6ox Holland Pliny II. 537 The art Dlagraphice, that is 
to say, the skill to draw and paint in box-tables.] 1623 
Cockeram, Diagrajffical arty the art 'of painting, or caiuipg. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Diagraphick Arty the art of paint- 
ing or graving. i8ox Fuseli in Lcct. Paint . i. (1848) 353 
The dlagraphic process .. is the very same with the linear 
one we have described. 

|| Diagrydium. Pharm . Also 5 -gredie, 7 
-gredium. [L. diagrj’dittm (Cadius Aurelianus 
? 5th c.), according to Littre a corruption, through, 
association with names of drugs in dia of Gr. 
SaKpvtito v ‘a kind of scammony’, dim. of 5 a/epv 
tear, drop. In F. diagrlde!\ An old name for 
a preparation of scammony, used in pharmacy. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. J73 Wee shulde have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. a 1600 
Customs Duties (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. No. 25697), Digre- 
dum, thepounde. vir. viijrf. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. II. xi. 
sin Mingled with . . powder of Diagridium. 1651 Biggs 
New Disp. F xo6 They hide Scammony under the name of 
diaercdium. 2741 Comp/. Fam. Piece I.1.C6 Take . . Dia- 
gridium and Tartar-Vitriolate a Dram. 1825 Brande Man, 
Pharmacy 157 In some old Pharmacopoeia . . methods of 
Correcting the. acrimony of scammony are described, and to 
such preparations they gave the name of diagridia. 

Hence Diagrydiate a., made with diagrydium. 
Also as sb. : see quots. 

1657 Phys. Dict.y Diagridiatcs, medicines that have scam- 
mony or diagridium in their composition. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Comfit, m. 99 With diagrydiate Purges. <21734 
F lover (J.\ All cholerick humours ought to be evacuated 
by diagrydiates. 1755 Johnson, Diagrydiatcs, strong pur- 
gatives made with diayrydium. 

Diaheliotropic (doia^fdwtr^-pik), a; Bot. 
[f. Gr. Sid across + fjXior sun + TpomtcSs pertaining 
to turning.] Growing or moving transversely to 
the direction of incident light ; of or pertaining to 
diabeliotropism. 

x88o F.' Darwin in Nature No. 582. 179 A diaheliotropic 
organ has an inherent tendency to place itself at right angles 
to the direction of the light. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. 
PI. 341 Diaheliotropic movements. 

Diaheliotropism (doiaihfliip’trJpiz’m). Bot. 
[f. as prec. : see -ism.] A tendency in leaves and 
organs of plants to grow transversely to the direc- 
tion of incident light. 

x88o C. & F. Darwin Movcm. PI. 5 Diaheliotropism may 
express a position more or less transverse to the light and 
induced by it. 1882 F. Darwin in Nature 27 Apr. 600 The 
power, .called Transversal H eliotrofismus by A. B. Frank, 
we have called diaheliotropism. 

Diahydric, a. [f. Dr a-I -f Gr. vlwp water + -ic.] 
1 Syd, .Soc.L cx. : DiahydriCy through water; a term 

applied by C. J. Williams to the percussion note obtained 
from an organ separated from the parietes by a layer of fluid. 
Dial (dai'al), sbX Also 5 dyale, dyel, 5-7 
dyal(l, diall. [Presumably a derivative of L. dies 
a da}', through ft med.L. adj. dial-is daily (repr. 
in Du Cange by diale —diumdle ‘as much land as 
could be ploughed in a day’, and didliter adv. 
daily.) Outside Eng., however, dial is known only 
from a single OF. instance in Froissart, in which 
the dyal in clockwork is said to be * the daily wheel 
( roe journal ) which makes a revolution once in a 
day, even as the sun makes a single turn round the 
earth in a natural day’. This would answer to 
a med.L. rota didlis : the transition from ‘ diurnal 
wheel ’ to * diurnal circle ’ is easy. But more evi- 
dence is wanted.] 

1. An instrument serving to tell the hour of the 
day, by means of the sun’s shadow upon a gra- 
duated surface ; a Son-dial. 

1430 Lydg. Chrott. Troy 1. v, For by the dyal the hour 
they gan to markc. f 1440 Promt. Pan. 120 Dyale, or 
dyel or an horlege (dial or diholf of an horlagej. 2530 
Palscr. 2x3/2 Diall to knowe the houres by the course of 
the sonne, quadrant. 1535 Cover dale 2 King s xx. xi The 
shad owe wente backe ten degrees in Achas Dyall. 1552 


Huloet, Diall set vpon a chymney or wall to knowe what 
is a clocke by the sunne, sciotcricon. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, ii. v. 24 To carue out Dialls queintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the Minutes how they runne. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Colter 39 Where clocks will stand, and Dials nave no 
light. 1719 Young Busiris v. i, How, like the dial’s tardy- 
moving shade, -Day after day slides from us unperceiv’d. 
1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 151 Here to sev’n streets sev'n 
dials count the day. 1799 Vince A siren, iv. (1810) 56 A clock 
or watch may. .be regulated by a good dial. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion 1. vi. 50 Ihe Hour shall miss its place. And the 
shadow recede on the dial’s face. 

b. jig. X513 Douglas dEncis _ 1. Prol. 347 Venerable 
Chaucer.. Hevinlie trumpat, horleige and reguleir . .condit, 
and diall. 1854 J. Forbes Tour Mt. Blanc Introd. xx The 
stately march of the glacier is yet a stage more slow, months 
and even years are but the units of division of its dial. 

2. With qualifying words descriptive of the various 
forms of the sun-dial : e.g. declining. , horizontal , 
primary , reflecting, universal, vertical (etc.) dial. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. 373/1 Pendant Dials which 
are. hung by the hand ..commonly called Equinoctial or 
Universal Dials, are most used by Sea-Men and Travellers 
that oft shift Latitudes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Erect 
declining Dials , Dials whose Planes are not directly opposite 
to any of the Four Cardinal Points, but decline from the 
Meridian or prime Vertical Circle. 1782 Archxofogia VI. 
143 Vitruvius says they had horizontal, vertical, and declin- 
ing dials. 18x9 P. Nicholson Architect. Diet. I. 332 De- 
inclining Dials, such as both decline and incline, or recline. 

b. With various qualifying words, as night- or 
nocturnal dial (= Moon-dial), Ring-dial, Sun- 
dial. 

1605 Camden Rem. 165 Which bare a Sunne-diall and the 
Sun setting. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 435 A large Ring-Dial. . 
having a Box with a Compass or Needle. X727-51 Chambers 
Cycl.y Moon-Dial or Lunar Dial, is that which shews the 
hour of the night by means of the lightj or shadow, of the 
moon. Ibid.y Nocturnal or Night-Dialy is that which shews 
the hours of the night. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 66 
The neighbours could tell the hour by his movements as 
accurately as by a sun dial. 

f 3. A timepiece or chronometer of any kind ; 
a clock or watch. Obs. Also with qualifying words 
as Water-dial, etc. 

1552 Huloet, Diall, clepsydra, horologium. 1580 Baret 
Alv. D 651 A diall measuring houres by running of the water 
. .clepsydra. 1585 T. Washington, tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. 
xvii. 19 b, The Ambassadour sent his presents . . one small 
clocke or dvall. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 20 And then 
he drew a diall from his poake, And. .Sayes, very wisely, it 
is ten a clocke. x6ix Cotgr., Horlogc dealt, a Clepsydra, 
or water Dyall. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. MccJt. xli. 
329 One of those accurate Dyals that go with a Pendulum. 
x66z Gerbier Princ. 40 Motions.. no more to be discovered, 
than that of the Hand of a Diall. 1676 North'' s Plutarch 
765 note , Like a water Diall or Clepsydra. 

b.y?£-. 1556 T. Jones {title). The Dial of Agues. 1557 
North (title), Gueuara’s Diall of Princes. 1582 Bentley 
Mon. Matrones Pref. B j b, A delectable diall for to direct 
you to true deuotion. c x6oo in C. B. Markham Fighting 
Veres ( 1888) 345 He was the very dial of the army, by which 
we knew when we should fight. 

4. The face of a clock or watch ; the surface 
which bears the graduations and figures marking 
the honrs, etc. Cf. Dial-plate, 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 54 Too Dyallz ny vnto the 
battilments ar set aloft vpon too of the sidez of Cezarz 
toour . . to sheaw the oourz too the tooun and cuntree. 
1632 Sherwood s. v. Dial , The hand of a clock-dyall, la 
rnons t re dun Horloge. X747 Gent. Mag. 224 Varnished, 
and silvered in all respects as a clock-dial. X750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 42 F 8, I walk in the great hall and watch the 
minute hand upon the dial. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 569 The part where the dials of the clock are placed 
is of an octagonal form. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <$• 
Clockm. 85' Sir Edmund Beckett advocates a concave form 
for the dials of public clocks. 

b. flg. a 1680 .Butler Rem. (1759) II. 214 The Face is 
the Dial of the Mind. 

•j* 5. A mariner’s compass. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sunn xx. 38 It is necessarie that he haue 
a Dyall with hym for els . . he shall nat haue perfyte know- 
Iege whiche is Eest West Northe and Soutne. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr . Glasse 85 Whan the nedle standeth 
stedfastlye in the right Line wythin the Diall, it dothe as 
it were poynte directlye North and South. 1501 Sylvester 
Du Bar/as 1. iii. 986 For first inuenting of the Sea-man’s 
Diall. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 34 Cabo das Agulhas, 
or the cape of Needles, because there the needles of dialles 
touched with the loadstone, stand directly North. 1642 ' 
Rogers Naaman 830 The needle of the Diall set just on 
the North point .. shakes not. 

b. Mining. A miner’s compass for underground 
surveying. 

1669 E. Montagu tr. Barba's Metals, etc. (1740) 286 
Having provided yourself of a Dial in a square Box. . 1778 
W. Pryce Min. Comub . 207 Apply the side of the dial to 
the string, and take the degree the needle stands on. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 18 The compass used in underground 
surveying is called a miner’s dial, and is essentially the same 
instrument as the circumferentor used by the land-surveyor. 

6. An external plate or face bn which revolutions, 
pressure, etc. are indicated by an. index-finger or 
otherwise, as in a gas-meter, telegraphic instru- 
ment, steam or water-gauge, etc. 

1747 Gent/ Mag. 223 Move one tooth every revolution of 
the wheel, thereby discovering the true distance of places 
by the index on the dial. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 154/r 
For communication . . this object may be effected by a me- 
chanical connection, by chains or wires, between two dials 
with revolving indexes or pointers. 1875 ITre Diet. Arts 
II.233 Let us now tum to the face of the instrument. Here : 
we have a dial and an index, which is on the same axis as j 
the magnetised needle. 1 


b. With qualifying words, as tide-, wind-dial. ■ 
1792 Archatologia X. 174 This machine of Varro’s may be 
considered as the first wind -dial at Rome. 

C. slang. The human face. 
x8xx in Lexicon Balatronicum. 1889 Bird o’ Freedom 
7 Aug. 3 (Farmer) An absinthe tumbler which caught him 
a nasty crack across the dial. 

7. A lapidary’s instrument for holding a gem 
while exposed to the wheel. 

It has markers indicating degrees in adjustment, so as 
to portion out the circumference of the stone in facets. 

x87S Ure Diet. Arts III. 42 An important instrument 
called a dial, which serves to hold the stone during the 
cutting and polishing. 

8 . atlrib. and Comb. a. General, as dial-foot , 
- hand , - motto , - stone , - telegraph , dial-maker , -work. 

X884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 87 In common 
watches pins falling out of the "dial feet is a fruitful source 
of trouble. cx6oo Shaks. Sonu. civ. Yet doth beauty, like 
a *dial-hand, Steal from his figure and no pace perceived. 
*599 Minsheu Sf, Diet., Rclogero. .a *dial 1 -maker. 1875 
Lanier Poems , Symphony 157 Each '•'dial-marked leaf and 
flower-bell. x8z2 Lamb Elia, Decay of Beggars, The stand- 
ing *dial-mottos. x886WoRMELLtr. VonUrbanitzky's Elcctr. 
in Serv. Man (1890) 804 Of A B C systems where a battery 
is employed to furnish the current, Breguet’s *Dial Tele- 
graph is a good example. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Dial- 
work (Horology), the motion w'ork between the dial and 
movement plate of a watch. 

b. Special comb., as dial-less a., without a dial, 
having no dial; dial-like a ., like a dial; dial- 
look, a lock furnished with dials, having hands or 
pointers, which must be set in a determinate way 
before the bolt ■will move ; dial-moth, Toririx 
gitomana (Samouelle, Entomol. Compcnd. 1 S 19 ); 
dial-piece = Dial-plate ; dial-plane, the flat- 
stirface of a sun-dial ; dial-ring, a finger-ring in 
the form of a ring-dial ; dial-wheel (in a watch), 
one of the wheels placed between the dial and 
pillar-plate ; dial -writer, a type- writer with 
a dial. Also Dial-plate. 

1865 Athemeum 8 July 49 The tower remained *dial-less 
as before. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp-Hunt. i. 10 Where the 
helianthus turns her *dial-like face to the sun. *659 D. Pell 
Improv. Sea To Rdr., Upon a *Dial-peeceofa Clock in the 
Colledge Church of Glocester. X690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 
699 The number of *Dial Plains are 25. 1703 Moxon Meclu 
Excrc* 3x0 A Dyal Plane is that Flat whereon a Dyal is 
intended to be projected. 1868 Chambers * Encyel. III. 
53r/r A dial consists of two parts— the stile or gnomon.. and 
the dial-plane. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 453 A "dial-ring 
consisting of two concentric rings moving one within the 
other. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Watch-work, The "dial- 
wheel. -serves to carry the hand. 1883 Pall Mall G. $ May 
6/2 The last thing in tj-pe- writers, cafied a ‘"dial writer’. 

Di’al, sbp A name given in commerce to a su- 
perior kind of Kauri gum of a clear pale colour. 

*893 Times 14 July 4/4 Gums, Kowrie .. Dial— pale yel- 
lowish, ;£ll. 

Dial (doi'al), v. [f. Dial jA 1 ] 

1. traits. Jig. To measure as with a dial ; to in 
dicate the degree of. 

1821 Campbell in New Monthly Mag. 1 . 10 Experienced 
sensibility is like the gnomon. It measures the altitude 
and dials the light of inspiration, 1839 Bailey Fcstus( 1852) 
201 To teach us how to dial bliss, a 1854 Talfourd (Web- 
ster), Hours of that true time which is dialled in heaven. 

2. To survey or lay out with the aid of a dial or 


miner s or surveyor s compass. 

x653 Manlove Lead Mines 164 To make inquiry, and to 
view the Rake, To plum and dyal. 7747 Hooson Miner's 
Diet. s. v. Boring, Having exactly dialed it, to the place 
where you would have your Shaft to come through, and 
laid it out at the Day upon the Surface. 1778 W. Pryce 
Min. Comub. 203 Most of our Mines and^ Adits were dialled 
for in this manner. 1853 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 153 
To cut the gutters with the plough used by him after being 
dialled out. 

3. To mark as the plate of a dial. 

1817 [see Dialled ppl. a.]. 

Dialatik, obs. f. Dialectic j<M 
Dial-bird. [ad. Hindi dahiydl or dab Ft, the 
native name in Upper India.] An Indian bird 
{Copsichus saularis), also called Magpie-robin; 
hence sometimes extended to the genus Copsichus. 

1738 E. Albin Nat. Hist. Birds III. 17 These Birds were 
brought from Bengali in the year 1734* an( * ar e r 

the Natives the Dial-Bird. 18x2 Smellie & Wood Btij/o( l * 
Nat. Hist. XI. 261 The East India bird which the English 
that visit the coasts of Bengal term the Dial-bird. *59 
Tennent Ceylon II. vn. vii. 254 The songster Uiat . nrsi 
pours forth his salutation to the morning is the dial- mra- 

Dialdane (dai| redden). Chcm. [}■ 

Ald(ol + -AXE.] ‘ A compound, C, HA Qj* 
by the condensation of two molecules of a / d0 
elimination of one molecule^ of water . 
Dialda*nic a. in dialdatitc acid 
1879 Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd ,. r . h _ : n 

manner of speech pccnliar to, or chan.cens.cof, 
a rarticalar person or class; phraseology, .diorn 
SToS ttSfnatSxShtfh. C«U ?< enh~. .me... 
the ”t^wDWe«ar.d ntannerof, speafaaslbe) so corrupted 
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thereby, that [etc.]. 159? Nashe Lenten Stuff* (1599) 

41 By corruption of speech they false dialect and misse- 
sound it. 1638 Pcnit. Conf. vii. (1657) 192 Such a dialect 
which neither Men nor Angels understand. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. i. 93 A Babylonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants 
much affect. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 172 The 
Lawyer’s Dialect would be too hard forhim. _ 1805 Foster 
Ess. iv. iv. 163 Naturalized into the theological dialect by 
time and use. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. in. vii. {1858} 155 
Knowest thou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, 
and dialect of this age? 1857 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Poets 
iih 87 They lay aside the learned dialect and reveal the 
unknown powers of common speech. 
fig. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. ii. 188 In her youth 
There is a prone and speechless? dialect, Such as rooue 
men. i860 Emerson Cond. Life , Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) 

II. 384 The ocular dialect needs no dictionary. 

2 , One of the subordinate forms or varieties of a 
language arising from local peculiarities of vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, and idiom. -(In relation to 
modern languages usually spec. A variety of speech 
differing from the standard or literary ‘ language’ ; 
a provincial method of speech, as in ‘ speakers of 
dialect ’.) Also in a wider sense applied to a par- 
ticular language in its relation to the family of 
languages to which it belongs, 

1577 Hanmer A tic. Ecclcs. Hist. 70 Certaine Hebnie 
dialectes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World it. 496 The like 
changes are very familiar in the Aeolic Dialect. 1635 
Pag irr Christianogr. 73 The Slavon tongue is of great 
extent : of it there be many Dialects, as the Russe, the 
Polish, the Bohenrick,the Illyrian . .and others. 17x6 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 5497/1 He made a Speech .. which was answered 
by the Doge in the Genoese Dialect. 1794 S. Williams 
Vermont 200 A language may be separated into several 
dialects in a few generations. 1841 Elphinstone Hist, 
hid. I. iv. 203 Pali, or the local dialect of Maghada, one of 
the ancient kingdoms on the Ganges. 2847 Halliwell 
Did. Eng. Dialects (1878) 17 The Durham dialect is the 
same as that spoken in Northumberland. 1873 Hale In 
His Name viii. 71 That dialect of rustic Latin which was 
already passing into Italian. 

b. at t rib., as dialect speech , speaker, poems, speci- 
mens, 

f 3 . = Dialectic sbA 1. Obs. 

*55* T. Wilson Logihe (, is%o) 2 b, Logike otherwise called 
Dialecte (for tliei are bothe one) is an Arte to trie the come 
from the chaffe. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 223 We 
may draw forth the force of this Platonic Argument, in 
Plato’s own dialect thus. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 395 He 
had a Tutor to teach him Grammar, and another Dialect. 
1698 J. Fryer Acc. E. hid. # P. 362 [They] teach Aristotle's 
Dialect, and the Four Figures of Syllogism. 

attrib. 2762 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. 35 The learned .. 
busy in pumping her [Truth] up thro* the conduits of dialect 
induction. 

[Dialect, v . : see List of Spurious Words 
Dialectal (daiale’ktal), a. [f. prec. + -al : 
cf. mod.F. dialectal."] Belonging to or of the nature 
of a dialect, 

1831 For.Q. Rev. VII. 380 We cannot consider them mere 
dialectal variations. _ 1834 H. O'Brien Round Toivers Irel. 
121 It was a mere dialectal distinction, appertaining to the 
court-language, .of the times. 1873 A. j. Ellis President's 
Address in Trans. Phi tot. Soc. 208 Their historical relations 
[are] considered, and their dialectal differences explained. 
x88o J. K C. Welldon in Academy 24 July 58 Dialectal 
peculiarities might still creep into the Homeric text. 1885 
Ibid. 29 Aug.134/2 August Corrodi’s dialectal poetry is re- 
markable for its humour and naturalness. 

Hence DialectaTity, dialectal quality. 

1864 Furnivall in Reader 22 Oct. 514/2 The dialectality 
or provinciality of the prefixed h. 

Dialextally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] a . In 
a dialectal manner; ih dialect, b. = Dialecti- 
cally 1. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regeneration 391 The two have no dia- 
lectally necessary connection. *890 F. Hall in Nation 
(N. V.) L. 316/3 An archaism still existent dialectally. 
Di-alected, a. nonce-wd. [see -ed -.] (In 
comb.) Having or speaking a (specified) dialect. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer lv, The . . cockney-dialected 
Josh. 

Dialectic (dsialektik),jri.l Forms: 4dialatik, 
5 (dialiticus), dialetike, -yk, dyaletyQue, 6 
dialectik(e, 6-7 -ique, 7-9 -iok, 7- -ic. [a. OF. 
diahetique, -clique (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.J, ad.L. 
dialectic ? fern. sing., ad. Gr. 1 J SiaktKTiKq (sc. 
t lx vr i) dialectic art, the art of discussion or 

debate, fem. sing, of BiaXarrutSt adj. : see next. 
The L. dialcctica was also treated as a neuter 
pi., whence the later Eng. dialectics .] 

1 . The art of critical examination into the truth 
of an opinion ; the investigation of truth by dis- 
cussion : in earlier English use, a synonym of Logic 
as applied to formal rhetorical reasoning ; logical 
argumentation or dispntation. 

Originally, the art of reasoning or disputation by question 
and answer, ‘invented *, according to Aristotle, by Zeno of 
Elea, and scientifically developed by Plato, by whom the 
term Si aXe.rucf was used in two senses, (a) the art of defini- 
tion or discrimination of * ideas \ (b) thescience which views 
the uHer-relation of the ideas in the light of a single prin- 
c*P* e , the good ’ ; corresponding broadly to logic and meta- 
physic. By Aristotle the term was confined to the method 
of probable reasoning, ns opposed to the demonstrative 
picthcKi of science. With the Stoics, rhetoric and dialectic 
formed the two branches of A0VU07, logic, in their application 
of the term ; and down through the Middle Ages ciialectica 
was the. regular name of what is now called ‘logic’, in 


which sense accordingly dialectic and dialectics were first 
used in English. - * . , 

138a Wyclif Bible Pref. Ep. Jerome 68 Job. .determyneth 
alie the lawes of dialatik, in proposicoun, assumpeoun, etc. 
[ a 1400-50 Alexander 1583 (Ashm. MS.) Prestis of be lawe, 
Of dialiticus [t nr. dialeticus], and decre, doctours ofaythir.] 
CT440 Capgrave Life St. Nath. 1. 372 Sche lerned fan fa 
liberall artes seuen. .The thyrde sciens call fai dialetyk.. 
fa trewth fro fa faished fat techeth for to know. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. j, viii. 34 The seconde science is Jogyke 
whiche is called dyaletyque. 1586 T. B. La Primaud . 
Fr. Acad. 72 Dialectike or Logike, which is to learn the 
truth of al things by disputation. 1656 Stanley Hist, 
Philos, v. (1701) 174/2 Dialectick is the Art of Discourse, 
whereby we confirm or confute any thing by Questions and 
Answers of the Disputants. 1865 Grote Plato I. ii. 96 Zeno 
stands announced as the inventor of dialectic . . the art of 
cross-examination and refutation. 1874 W. Wallace Logic 
of Hegel vi. 127 The Platonic philosophy first gave the free 
scientific, and thus at the same time the objective, forrn to 
Dialectic. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 22 He has nothing 
of the Pauline method of dialectic. 1889 Courtscy piillsj 
The Platonic ideal of Dialectic, .the givtngand receiving of 
reasons. 

b. Also in pi. form Dialectics (cf. mathematics), 
1641 Milton Animadv. i. (1851) 392 Bishop Downam in his 
Dialecticks will tell you [etc.]. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• E. III. 
lii. 263 The human faculties are fortified by the art and 
practice of dialectics. 3796 Br. Watson Apol. Bible 224 
You will pardon my unskilfulness in dialectics. 1853 Mars- 
den Early Purit. 336 The dialectics of those times afford no 
specimens of reasoning more acute than the examinations of 
the martyrs. 3873 Dixon Two Queens III. xivj viii. 312 If 
Henry wearied of dialectics. 

2 . In modern Philosophy : Specifically applied 
by Kant to the criticism which shows the mutually 
contradictory character of the principles of science, 
when they are employed to determine objects 
beyond the limits of experience (i.e. the soul, the 
world, God) ; by Hegel (who denies that such 
contradictions are ultimately irreconcilable) the 
term is applied (a.) to the process of thought by 
which such contradictions are seen to merge them- 
selves in a higher truth that comprehends them ; 
and (b.) to the world -process, which, being in his 
view but the thought-process on its objective side, 
develops similarly by a continuous unification of 
opposites. 

3798 Willich Elan \ Critical Philos. 65, 3. Of the divi- 
sion of general Logic, into Analysis and Dialectic. 4. 

O. the div ision of transcendental Logic, into transcendental 
Analysis and Dialectic. 3819 J. Richardson tr. Kant's 
Logic 37 It would become a dialectic, a logic of appear- 
ance . . which arises from a mere abuse of the analytic. 
1838 [F. Haywood] tr. Kant's Cril. Pure Reason 267 
There is therefore a natural and unavoidable dialectick 
of pure reason .. which irresistibly adheres to human 
reason, and even when we have discovered its delusion, 
still will not cease to play tricks upon reason, and to 
push it continually into momentary errors. 3856 Furrier 
Inst. Metaph. tv. x.vi. 334 This reduction. .could not have 
been effected upon any principle of psychological strategy. 
It is a manoeuvre competent only to the dialectic of neces- 
sary truth. 1874 W. Wallace Logic of Hegel i. 74 That 
dialectic is the very nature of thought, .forms one of the 
main lessons of logic. Ibid. vi. 326 By Dialectic is meant 
an indwelling tendencyoutwards and beyond. .Dialectic is 
. .the life and soul of scientific progress, the dynamic which 
alone gives an immanent connexion and necessity to the 
subject-matter of Science. 3880 J. Caird Philos. Relig. 
viii. 229 An idea which expresses the inner dialectic, the 
movement or process towards unity, which exists in and 
constitutes the being of the objects themselves. 1888 
Watson Philos. Kant 137 Transcendental Dialectic must., 
be satisfied with bringing to light the illusion in trans- 
cendent judgments, and guarding us against its deceptive 
influence. 

Dialectic (dsiale'ktik), a. and sb.- [ad. L. 
dialcctic-us , a. Gr. Bio\,ktik6s of or pertaining to 
discourse or discussion, f. 5(dAf«ror : see Dialect. 
Cf. mod.F. dialectiquc. ] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of logical 
disputation ; argumentative, logical. 

1650 B. Ditcolliminium 35 If I should read this Dialec- 
Jique straine to my Ware. 16S9 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 14 
I heir several Modes of Philosophizing, both Symbolic, and 
Dialectic. 3843 Gladstone Glean. V. lxxix. 68 A more artful 
and constant resort to dialectic subtleties. 1846 tr. F. Von 
Schlegel s Philos. Hist. 89 This question cannot be settled 
. . by mere dialectic strife. 

2 . Addicted to or practising logical disputa- 
tion. 


3833 Carlyle Sart. Res. u. v. (1858) 87 Of which dialectic 
marauder . . the discomfiture was visibly felt as a benefit. 
1838 Ihirlwall .Greece II, xii. 338 A metrical vehicle did 
not so well suit Zeno's dialectic genius. 3844 Ibid. VI 1 1. 95 
Engaged m a learned conversation with the dialectic philo- ‘ 
sopher Anstoteles. 

3 . [f. Dialect + -ic.] Belonging to or of the 
nature of a dialect; = Dialectal. 

38x3 W. Taylor ‘Eng. Synonyms (1856) 51 Is it \prodezzd\ 
a mere dialectic variation ofprudenza'l 3838WHATEI.Y R/id. 
m Encycl. Metrop. 303/1 _ An indistinct, hesitating, dialectic* 
or otherwise faulty, deliver}'. 1850 H. Torrens in Jrnl. 
Asiat. Soc. Bengal 13 Another alphabet, dialectic of the 
Hebrew. x8 5I D. Wilson iW*. Ann. II. iv. i. 185 The close 
dialectic affinities between Celtic Scotland and Ireland. 

B. sb.- [The adj. used absolutely.] 

A dialectic philosopher, one who pursues the 
dialectic method a critical inauirer after truth * 
a logical disputant. 4 f 


1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. 55 As for 
Induction, the Dialectiques seem scarce ever to have taken 
it into any serious consideration. 3677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
in. 91 Thou callest a Dialectic one who considers the reason 
of every Being : for he that accurately discerncth things 
is a Dialectic. x8ox Moore Nature’s Labels so As learned 
dialectics say ; The argument most apt and ample For 
common use, is the example. 

Dialectical, a. {sb.) [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1 . = Dialectic a. i. 


3548 Gf.st Pr. Masse 1x6 Theyr argumentation is nothin? 
dialectical. 3656 Stanley Hist. Philos . v. {1701) 164 Speech 
. .Dialectical, used by such as discourse in short questions 
and answers. 1657 Worth's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676)35 
Instructed ip the Rhetorical, Dialectical, and Astrological 
Arts. . 3850 Grote Greece it. Ixvii. VIII. 460 Dialectical 
skill in no small degree is indispensable. 3876 A. M. Fan- 
bairn in Contemp. Rev. June 332 The dialectical pot in 
which ecclesiastical dogma had been cooked. 

' b. Belonging to, or of the nature of, dialectic in 
its later philosophical developments of meaning. 

1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. v. § x. jo6 When the premises 
are not certain but probable only, such syllogisms are called 
dialectical. 1 838 [F. Haywood] tr. Kant’s Cril . Pure 
Reason 64 U ni versa 1 Logic, considered as Organon , is always 
a Logic of Appearance, that is, is dialectical. 3874 W, Wal- 
lace Logic Hegel vi. 328 The physical elements prove to 
be Dialectical. The process of meteorological action is the 
appearance of their Dialectic. 3877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 
11. xviii. 633 The Cosmological argument is a nest of dialec- 
tical assumptions. 3888 Watson Philos . Kant 28g Pure 
reason is always dialectical. 

2 . = Dialectic a. 2. 

3876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Loud. 356, I ent/rtained 
pleasant recollections from certain experiences at the Dia- 
lectical Society. 

3 . = Dialectal. 

1750 Hodges Job Prel. Disc. (T.) At that time the Hebrew 
ana Arabick language was the same, with a small dialectical 
variation only. 3847 Halliwell Diet. Pref (1878) 7 Separ- 
ating mere dialectical forms. x86i Max Muller Sc. Lang, 
v. 199 A language, not yet Sanskrit or Greek or German, 
but containing the dialectical germs of all. 

B. sb. = Dialectic sbP 1. 

733529 Skelton Replyc. 96 In your dialectical! And prin- 
ciples sillogisticall If ye to remembrance call. 

Dialextically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . By means of dialectic ; in dialectic fashion ; 
argumentatively, logically. 

a 2665 J. Goodwin Filled to. the Spirit (1867) 45 8 You may 
argue . .dialectically or with probability, xfaa South Serin . 
(3718) IV. 51 He discoursed, or reasoned diafecticafa. 
Grote Greece 1. xxxvii. (1862) III. 331 Discussed dialecu* 
cally, or by reasonings expressed in general language. 1878 
Huxley in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 48 The most rewend 
prelate might dialectically hew M. Comte in pieces. 

2 . As regards dialect ; = Dialectally. 

2868 G. Stei-hens Runic Mon. J. 86 A rune may dialecti- 
cally., vary in power, according to locality.. '' 

Poole . in Encyct. Brit. XVII. 641/1 Two coins, diuem£ 
dialectically in their inscriptions, were found in the aigns* 

Dialectician (dshalekti’Jan). [a.F .dialcctuun 
(Rabelais, 16th c.), f. L- dialcctic-us Dialectic a. '• 
see -iciAN.] f 

1 . One who is skilled in dialectic ; a roaster ol 


argument or disputation ; a logician. • 
a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xix. 155 According fo tw 
Dialecticians, a 3753 Bolingbroke Author. tn Aelig- ^ • 
(R.>, An art that, .might help the subtile dialectician to P* 
pose even the man he could not refute. 3791 S. 1 ***..*' 
to Print. Paper (R.), The great poetical dialectician 
[Dryden]. 3827 Hallam Const . Hist. (1876) I. »v. 218 1 
terseness or lucidity which long habits of literary* 

en to some p.xnert dialecticians, L0- * 


great physician, a xooz v *" 

III. v. 287 They were acute dialecticians, and rarely w 
dered in what is termed the formal part of logic. 

2 . A professed student of dialects. 

3848 Clough Bothie , Lindsay the ready of sfa* Tl-Ha 
Piper, the Dialectician. .Who in three weeks " ad . cr l WM f 
dialect new for the party. 3882 Miss PoivLEYini 
Cuntbld. <5* West mid. Antiq. Soc. VJ. 272 However 
established [his] opinion among dialecticians may be. 

Dialecticism (doiale-ktisiz’m). [f. 

+ -iSfif.J The characteristic tendency or inline 
of dialect ^ . . ... *. 

1888 Acadenty 34 Jan. 27 Dialecticism, phoneticism,e ip- 

Diale’ctics, sb. pi . : see Dialectic sb. r 0. 
Dralecti:ze, v. rare. [f. D i alect + • 
irons. To make into a dialect, or make di alc f • 
1883 G. Stephens S. Bugge’s Stud. N» Mythol. 23 


even had time to become ciialectized. 


[f. Gr 


5ia* 


Dialectology* (dsialekt^iSd^i). l;* —s « 
\€kto-s Dialect + -logy.] The study 01 
lects ; that branch of philology which trea 
dialects. . . .. tllC 

2879 President's Addr. PhiloL Soc. 3? Materia s 
dialectology of a single province. .1888 S weet £. f*r nC Ikh 
Pref. 12 The obscure and tortuous paths of Ola 
dialectology. . , one 

Hence DialectoToffer, DiaiectoToffl , 
versed in dialectology ; Dialectolo-tfica a., y 
taining to dialectology’. , ..Weal 

m 3879 President's Addr. PhiloL Soc. 32 A dm * c0 unty 
introduction. i88x Athenxum 23 Apr. 554/3 . . 0 f ait 
[Cornwall] presents to the dialectologer two van 1 pygd. 

English dialect. 2883 A. M. Elliott in Atner. . J • , v ho 

IV. 490 The dialectologist must be fastidious 1 ^ 

would not be satisfied with this extraordinary 


.4?o 

uld^ n« 
material. 
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Di-alector. rare~°. [f. Dialect + -on ] 

1847 Craig, Dialector, one learned in dialects. Hence in 
mod. Diets. 

Diale 'ctual, a. rare. [mg. f. Dialect ; cf. 
effect, effectual ] = Dialectal. 

1854 K. G. Latham Native Races Russian Emp. 256 
Dialectuai varieties increase as we go westwards. 1856 
Kitto & Alexander CycLBibl. Lit . (1863) 188/2 Dialectuai 
varieties of pronunciation. 

Dialer, Dialing : see Dialler, Dialling. 
Dialetike, -yk, obs. forms of Dialectic. 
Dialist (dai*alist). [f.DlAL sbA +-I8T.] A maker 
of dials ; one skilled in dialling. 

1651 T. Stirrup (title), Horometria ; or the Complete 
Diallist. 1703 Moxon Mtch. Exerc. 346 Helps to a young 
Dyalist for his more orderly and quick making of Dyals. 
1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rnet. (1801) I. Introd., The archi- 
tect, the navigator, the dialist. 

. Di-aTkalamide. Chem. See Di- 2 and Alka- 

L AMIDE. 

1866 E. Frankland Lecti Notes Cheat. Stud. 37s Secon- 
dary and tertiary monalkalamides, dialkalamides, and trial- 
kalamides, are known. 

[| Diallage 1 (doiimdad^z). Rhet. [mod.L. dial- 
lage, a. Gr. ScaWayq interchange, f. 8ia\\ay~ aorist 
stem of StaXXatrcrcit' to interchange, f. Sid through, 
across 4 * dAXaucrcii' to change, make other than it 
is, f. d\\os other.] 

A figure of speech by which arguments, after 
having been considered from various points of view, 
are all brought to bear upon one point. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1831 Crayons from Commons 
44 And when a whole diallage was rear’d, Chagrined he 
found that no one member cheer’d. 

Diallage 2 (daralAlg). Min. [a. F. diallage , 
f. Gr. SiaWayq (see prec.), named by Haiiy iSor, 
from its dissimilar cleavages.] A grass-green 
variety of pyroxene, of lamellar or foliated struc- 
ture : formerly applied more widely to similar 
minerals, such as hypersthene, bronzite, etc. 

2805 R. Jameson Char. Mitt. II. 605 Smaragdite, Saus- 
sure . - Diallage, Hauy. 2822 Pinkerton Petral. I. 353 
Metallic diallage, from Saxony. 1865 L’Estrange Yachting 
round IV En%. 222 Some Serpentine is permeated by veins 
of golden diallage. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 121 Some 
of the so-called diallages belong rather to enstatite than to 
pyroxene, since the crystallisation is rhombic. 

# attrib. 1843 Portlock Gcol. six Hypersthene .. passes 
into a greyish-green diallage, and, with a greenish felspar, 
forms the very beautiful diallage rock of those localities 
[Athenry]. 1855 J- D. Forbes Tour Mt. Blanc xi. 237 The 
boulders here seemed to be gabbro or diallage rock. 

Hence Dindlagic (daialard^ik), a. [F. dialla - 
gique\ Diallagoid (duqjE’lagoicl), a., containing or 
resembling diallage. 

1847 Craig, Diallagic. 1879 Rutley Sind. Rocks x. 125 
The diallagic augite sections are broad. Ibid. x. 132 The 
diallagoid augite of Boricky. 

Dialled (doi'ald),///. a. [f. Dial sbJ- or v. + 
-ed.] Measured or marked by a dial. 

18x7 T. L. Peacock Melincourt III. 50 The careless hours 
. . Still trace upon the dialled brass The shade of their un- 
varying way. 1891 W. Tuckwell Tongues in Trees 145 
Six hours to toil, the rest to leisure give. In them— so say 
the dialled hours— live. 

t Drallel. Obs.—°. [ad. Gr. 8i6x\q\os through 
one another.] (See quot.) , 

. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v., As parallels are lines running 
one by the other without meeting: so Diallels are lines which 
run one through the other, that is, do cross, intersecate, or 
cut. [Hence in Bailey, Ash, etc.). 

II Diallelon (dsialPleim). Logic. [mod.L. f. 
Gr .81* dAAijAcov through or by means of one another: 
see prec.] Definition in a circle, i.e. definition by 
means of a term which is itself defined by the de- 
fined word. 

28^7-8 SirW. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (i860) II. 17 The 
ancients called the circular definition by the name of 
Diallelon, as in this case we declare the definition and the 
dejlniens reciprocally by each other (Si* aAA^Acui ). 

II Diallelus (dsialf’lifs). Logic. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. ( Tpo-no ?) BidAArjXos reasoning in a circle: see 
prec. (In mod.F. dtalRle.')'] Reasoning in a circle ; 

i.e. endeavouring to establish a conclusion by 
means of a proposition which is itself dependent on 
the said conclusion. 

1837-8. Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxvi. (i860) II. 51 The 
proposition which we propose to prove must not be used as 
a principle for its own probation. The violation of this rule 
is called the Orb is vcl cir.ulns in deinonstrando,—-diallelus. 

Hence DiolloTous a., involving reasoning or 
defining in a circle. In mod. Diets. 

Dialler, dialer (dsi-alai). [f. Dial sb.' + 
-er h] One who makes a survey of mines by the 
aid of a * dial ’ or compass. 

1747 Hooson Miner* s Diet. R iij, This Roofing . . if done 
by^a skillful Dialer, and by a Dial that he is acquainted with 
..is certain enough. 1778 W. Pryce Min. Comub. 204 In 
the same manner the Dialler takes his second measurement. 
Dial-less, Dial-like : see Dial sb. 1 8 b. 
Dialling, dialing (dai-alirj), vbl. sb. [f. Dial 
sb. 1 and v. + -ING k] 

1 . The art of constructing dials. d*b. The 
measurement of time by a dial (g&t.). 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 37 Horometrie .. in Englishe, may 


be tenned Dialling. *<93 Fale (title). The Art of Dialling ; 
teaching an easie and perfect way to make all kinde of 
Dialls vpon any plaine platte, howsoeuer placed. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc . 307 These Rules of adjusting the 
Motion of the Shadow to the Motion of the Sun, may be 
called Scientifick Dyajling. 1727-5* Chambers Cycl., Dial- 
ling, the art of drawing sun, moon, and star-dials, on any 
given plane, or on the surface of any given body. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct . Sc. (1857) 1 . 122 Another result of 
the doctrine of the sphere was Gnomonick or Dialling. 

2 . The use of a ‘ dial ’ or compass in underground 
surveying. 

1670 Sir J. Pettus Fodince Regalis 2 He is directed to- 
ward the Shaft by a Needle touch’d with a Loadstone, the 
using whereof is. called Dialling, 1778 \V. Pryce Min. 
Comub. 202 Dialling is requisite in almost every shaft. 

+ 3 . concr. Apparatus of the nature of dials, rare. 

1756 Nugent Gr. Tour I. 238 A handsome garden, in 
which there is a variety of dialling. 

4 . attrib , and Comb., as dialling-globe (see 
quot.) ; dialling-scale, graduated lines on rulers, 
the edge of quadrants, etc., to facilitate the con- 
struction of dials ; dialling-sphere, a variety of 
dialling-globe. 

16 66 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 462 A 
dialling scheme of Mr. Foster's. 2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', 
Dialling-Globe, an Instrument made of Brass or Wood, 
with a Plane fitted to the Horizon, and an Index particu- 
larly contrived to draw all sorts of Dials, and to give a clear 
demonstration of that Art. 1967 Phil. Trans. LVII. 389 
A new Method of constructing Sun-Dials . . without the 
Assistance of Dialing Scales. 

Diallogite : see Dialogite. 

Di-a*Uyl. Chem . [D1-2.] a. sb. The organic 
radical allyl in the free state, C 6 H, 0 = C 3 H s . C 3 H 5 : 
see Allyl. b. attrib . and Comb. Containing two 
equivalents of allyl. 

2869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 389. 2880 E. Cleminshaw tr. 
IVtir/z’ Atomic Tit. 265 Free allyl or diallyl, has doubled 
its molecule. 

Dialogic (doialp'd^ik), a, [ad. med.L. dialo- 
gic-us, a. Gr. 8ia\oyiKos, f. tiiaXoyo? Dialogue : see 
-IC. In mod.F. dialogique (iSth c.)] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of dialogue; sharing in dialogue. 

2833 Thirlwall in Philol. Mus. II. 560 The dialogic form 
had not then become so indispensable with Plato.^ 2850 
Blackie Hdschylus I. Pref. 44 The iambic or dialogic part 
of ancient tragedy. 2886 Harper's Mag. Sept. 642 Several 
dialogic personages. 

Dialogical (daial^-dgiical), a. [f. as prec. + 
-al.] -- prec. 

2601 Deacon & Walker (til/e\ Dialogicall Discourses of 
Spirits and Divels. 2621-51 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. in. 
(1651) 258 That dialogicall disputation with Zacharias the 
Christian. 2880 E._ Oppert Forbid. L. Pref. 9 For the sake of 
a more vivid description, especially in the dialogical parts. 

Hence Dialo*gicaUy, adv. 

27 66 Goldsm. Vic. IV. yii, If you are for a cool argument 
..are you for managing it analogically or dialogically? 

Dialogism (dsi^’lod^iz’m). [ad. L. dialo- 
gismtts the rhetorical figure (see sense 1), a. Gr. 
dia\oynTfi6s balancing of accounts, reasoning, con- 
versation, debate, f. Sic\oyi^€a0ai to Dialogize : 
see -ism. In F. dialogisme (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Rhet. The discussion of a subject under the 
form of a dialogue, to the personages of which the 
author imputes ideas and sentiments. 

2580 Fulke Retentive 306 (T.) His foolish dialogism is a 
fighting with his own shadow. [1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poetic m, xix. (Arb.) 243 This manner of speech is by tne 
figure Dialogismus, or the right reasoner.] 2609 R. Ber- 
nard Fait/full Shepheard 67 Dialogisme ., is, when a 
question is made, and forthwith readily answered, as if two 
were talking together. 1659 D. Stokes Twelve Minor 
Proph. Pref. (L.), Enlarging what they would say. .by their 
dialogisms and colloquies. 

2 . A conversational phrase or speech ; a Dia- 
logue, spoken or written. 

1623 Cockeram Eng. Diet. 11, A Talking together .. Dia- 
logisme. 2647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxv. 37-^ Not that there 
shall be then any such dialogism (say divines) at the last 
day. x6si Life Father Sarpi (1676) 74 Such Dialogisms as 
these past betwixt them. 282 zBlackw. Mag. XI. 444^ Byron 
will never write a tragedy, though he sent ten dialogisms to 
the Albemarle-street Press. 

3 . Logic. A term introduced for a form of argu- 
ment having a single premiss and a disjunctive 
conclusion. 

The kind of arguments as follows : 1 A B is an unimagin- 
ative man; therefore either he is not a true poet, or true 
poets may be men without imagination.' The name implies 
a parallelism to the syllogism. 

2880 C. S. Peirce Algebra of Logic in Amer.Jml. Math. 
III. 20 In this way any argument may be resolved into 
arguments, each of which has one premiss and two altern- 
ative conclusions. Such an argument, when completed, 
may be called a Dialogism. 

Bialogist (daiiarlod^ist). [ad.,L. dialogista , 
ad. Gr. 8ia\oytcrTTjs f f. 610*070?; see Dialogue 
and -ist: in F. dialogiste (17th c.). See also 
Dialoguist.] 

1 . One who takes part in a dialogue ; one of the 
personages in an imaginary dialogue. 

a 2677 BARROw.SVT7tt.Wks. 1686 II. 114 The like doth Cicero 
[assert].. in the person of his Dialogists. 2762 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. xxxvii. The dialogist aftirmeth. That a long 
-nose is not without its domestic conveniences also. 2847 
De Quincey Milicn r. Southey Whs. XII. 276 The two dia- 
logists are introduced walking out after breakfast. 


2 . A writer of dialogues. 

a 2660 Hammond IVks. II. 232 (R.) If we will believe the 
dialogist’s reasonings. 2721 Shaftesb, Charac. (2737) III. 
v. ii. 292 The Characters, or Personages, employ’d oy our 
new orthodox Dialogists. 2839 Mag inn in Frasers Mag. 
XX. 271 The doctor had never read the Greek dialogist. 
Dialogistic (dsiabdji stik), n. [ad. Gr. ha- 
\oyiaTiKds of or for discourse : see prec. and -IC.] 
Having the nature or form of dialogue; taking 
part in dialogue ; argumentative. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. lit. 92 In their disputes or 
Dialogistic ratiocinations. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rclig. 
Krtcnvl. II. 1390 The form of the book [Malachi] is dialo- 
gistic,— an assertion of the prophet followed by an excuse 
of the people, which in turn is refuted. 

Dialogi’Stical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] =pree. 

2775 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 285 Two dialogistical 
conjurers, with their dramatick enchantments, change the 
scene. 

Dialogi’stically, adv, [f. prec. -f -ly 2 .] 
In dialogistic fashion ; in manner of a dialogue. 

a 2654 J. Richardson On Old Test . 449 (T.) In his pro- 
phecy he [Malachi] proceeds most dialogistically. 

Dialogite (daiijedodgeit). Min. Erron. diall-. 
[Named by Jasche about 1817 from Gr. iiaXo-p] 
■doubt, selection’ : see -ite.] Arosc-red carbonate 
of manganese ; a synonym of rhodochrosite. 

2826^ Emmons Min. 215 Dialogite. 2835 Shepard Min. 
134 Diallogite. 

Dialogize (dsiiJe-lod^siz), v. See also Dialo- 
guize. [mod. ad. Gr. converse, 

debate, f. 8i&\oyos Dialogue; in F. dialogiser , 16- 
17th c. : see -ize.] intr. To converse, discuss, or 
carry on a dialogue ( with ). Hence Dialogizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2601 Deacon & Walker Spirits < 5 ‘ Divels To Rdr. 12 This 
dialoguing manner of dealing. 2677 Galf. Crt. Gentiles II. 
iv. S02 Plato . . brings in Socrates dialogising with young 
Alcibiades. 1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 254 He did not 
think it was their work to dialogize with any man without 
dores. 285^ Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 211 In them also there 
are dialoguing and monologizing thoughts, but not flesh 
and blood enough. 

Dialogous (doi,a*logos), a. rare. [f. L. dia- 
logues , Gr. 81a \oy-os Dialogue + -ous.] Of or be- 
longing to dialogue ; in quot. = dialogue-writ- 
ing. 

1 737 Fielding Hist. Reg. Ded., The iniquitous surmises 
of a certain anonymous dialogous author. 

Dialogue (doi-akg), sb. Forms : 3-7 dialogo, 
(4 dialoke, -logg, -log), 5-6 dyalogue, 6- dia- 
logue. [a. F. dialoge (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. dialogue , ad. L. dialogus , Gr. 6x0*070? con- 
versation, dialogue, f. 5ta\iy«j0cu to speak alter- 
nately, converse : see Dialect.] 

1 . A conversation carried on between two or more 


persons ; a colloquy, talk together. 

(The tendency is to confine it to two persons, perhaps 
through associating dia- with di- : cf. monologue.) 

2402 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 109 To make with the a dia- 
logge, I holde it bot wast. 2509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C’tess 
Richmond Wks. (1876) 289 A dyalogue, that is to saye a 
comynycacyon betwyxt . . Martha, and our sauyour Jhesu. 
2599 Shahs. Much Ado in. i. 31 Feare you not my part of 
the Dialogue. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones VI. xvi. ii, A 
short dialogue. -then passed between them. 1865 Dickens 
Mitt. Fr. 1. ix, Bella had closely attended to this short 
dialogue. 

b. (without //.) Verbal interchange of thought 
between two or more persons, conversation. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. (in Palsgr. 2052) Byway of dya- 
logue betwene the lady Mary & her servant Gyles. 2595 
Shaks. John 1. i. 202 In Dialogue of Complement. 2651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxv. 233 To enter into Dispute, and 
Dialogue with him. 2725 Pope Odyss. xv. 532 So passed 
in pleasing dialogue away The night. 2859 Geo. Eliot 
A. BedeSfThat is the great advantage of dialogue on horse- 
back ; it can be merged any minute into a trot or canter. 

2 . A literary work in the form of a conversation 
between two or more persons. 

a 2225 Ancr. R.76 pis beoS sein Grcgories wordes, in bis 
dialoge. C2325 E. E. A llit. P. B. 2157 Danyel in hi* 
dialokez devysed sum tyme. 2493 Dives 4 Paup., Here 
endith a .. dyalogue of Diues & pauper. «x 53 x I 
Rel. A- L. Poems (1866) 35 A Dyalog betwixt the gentylman 
and tne plowman. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii- £95 >’ ou 
heare the Dialogue that the two Learned men haue com- 
piled, in praise of the Owle and the Cuckow? 

Rambler No. 256 1* 7 Tragedy was a Monody .. ® 

afterwards into a dialogue by tne addition of another sp « 

2838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 27S T\zlo, in one °r his 01 a- 
logues, introduces Anytus as vehementlj' ‘ 0 . t v*. 
Socrates. 1882 Temperance Mirr. Mar. 63 Uncle Jobs 
Theory, A Dialogue [between 5 persons]- . * . 

b. (without pi.) Literary composition oLthis 
nature; the conversation written for and p 
by actors on the stage ; hence,, in reccn u , ) 

of dramatic conversation or writing. Q ; 
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3. Such a composition set to music for two or 
more voices. Obs. 

1653 J. Playfokd (title). Select Musical Ayres and Dia- 
logues. 1657 J. Gamble (title), Ayres and Dialogues to be 
sung to the Theorbo* Lute or Bass Viol. 1659 — (title) (in 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 580) Ayres and Dialogues for One, 
Two, and Three Voices. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as dialogue-author , -novel, 
-piece,' --writer ; dialogue-wise adv., in the form 
of a dialogue. 

1561 Veron (title), The Hvntynge of Purgatorye to Death, 
made Dial ogewys e. 1612 Woodall Surg. Matc'NYs. (1653) 
39* Explained Dialogue wise, betwixt the Autnour and a 
Military Surgeon.- 1711 Shaftesb. Cltarac. (1737) HI. 317 
The form or manner of our dialogue-author. 1732 F ielding 
Covent Gard. Trag. Prolegom., A Tragedy is a thing of 
five acts, written dialogue wise. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 
Sticks lit. Wks. 1799 II.280 A kind of circulating library, 
for the vending of dialogue novels. 1783 Hist. Miss Balti- 
mores I. 211, I will write it dialogue fashion. x8Sx J. M. 
Neale in Lit. Churchman VII. 375/1 It is a poem written 
dialoguewise. 

Dialogue (dsi-alpg), v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. F. 
dialoguer (1717 in Hatz.-Darm).] Hence also 
Dialogued ppl. a., Dialoguing vbl. sb. 

I. intr. To hold a dialogue or conversation. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. iL 52 Vetr. How dost Foole? Ape. 

Dost Dialogue with thy shadow ? 1685 T rial c f II . Cornish , 
etc. 28 You must not stand to Dialogue between one another. 
3741 Richardson Pamela II. 45 Thus foolishly dialogued I 
with my Heart. 18x7 Coleridge Blog. Lit. (1882) 286 
Those puppet-heroines for whom the showman contrives to 
dialogue without any skill in ventriloquism. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gi. I. iv. v. 426 Much semi-articulate questioning 
and dialoguing with Dame de Roucoulles. 
b. transf. and_/£. 

1628 Earle Microcosm Tobacco-seller fArb.) 59 Where 
men dialogue with their noses, and their communication is 
smoak. 1892 Sat. Rev. 18 June 709/2 With oboe obbligato 
dialoguing now with sopranos, now with tenors. 

+ 2. trans. To converse with. Obs . 

1699 F. Bugg Quakerism Exposed * 9 To dialogue the 
Bishops, and call them Monsters. Ibia. 27 The Quakers 
dialogu’d the Bishops. 

3. To express in the form of a dialogue ; to 
furnish with dialogue. 

1597 Shaks. Loved s Covtpl. 332 And dialogu’d for him 
what he would say, 1781 Mad. D’Arblay Diary May, 
Our conference grew very grave . . I have not time to dia- 
logue it. 1885 Academy 16 May 356 A tale full of human 
interest, brightly dialogued. 1887 Contcmp. Rev. May 717 
The prodigious skill of his dialogued argumentation. 
Dialoguer (dai'aVgm). rare. [f. prec. +--ER 1 .] 
One who takes part in a dialogue ; = Dialo- 
gist 1. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. xvii. 314 A polished whisperer, 
a lively dialoguer, one for witty bouts. 

Dialoguist (dai-alpgist). [f. Dialogue sb. + 
-1ST.] A writer of dialogue ; =Dialogist 2. 

1739 Eliz. Carter tr. A Igarotti on Newton' s Philos. (1742) 
II. 60 The Azolian Dialoguists. 1888 Pall Mall G. 3 July 
11/1 The whimsical dialoguist of the Happy Islands. 

Di*alogtii:ze, v. ? Obs . : see Dialogize. [f. 
as prec. + -ize.] intr. To take part in dialogue; 
to converse. Hence Di'aJogui’zing vbl. sb. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 42 Euripides and Menander, 
Socrates ancl Epicurus dialoguising and conferring together. 
1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, xxiii. 366 Upon questioning 
and Dialoguizing with the Devil, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 

J. xii. § 3 (1622) 126 These interlocutorie and dialoguising 
dreames. 

Dral-plate. [f- Dial + Plate.] The face- 
plate of a dial; spec, (in Clock-making ) the sheet 
of metal, glass, etc. on the face of which the hours, 
etc. are marked ; =Dial sb.l 4. 

x6qo Loud. Gaz. No. 2603/4 A little Gold Watch with 
a white Enamel! Dial-Plate, made in France. 1781 Cowper 
Conversation 3E0 The circle formed . . Like figures drawn 
upon a dial-plate. x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 63 
Niches . . in which different . . names might be slid . . in 
the same way as the ever-changing days of the month are 
slid into the dial-plates of our clocks. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iii. <1858) 263 His characters are like watches with dial-plates 
of transparent crystal. 

pig. X829 Lytton Disowned 59 Every stroke upon the 
dial-plate of wit was true to the genius cf the hour. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Lang, Wks. (Bohn) II. 353 The visible 
world . . is the dial plate of the invisible. 

b>. A graduated plate used with a lapidary’s dial. 
1875 U nr: Diet. Arts III. 42 A needle., marks by its points 
the divisions on the dial-plate. 

Dialtrric, a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + Al(loxan) + 
Uric.] In dialuric acid , C 4 N 2 IT 4 0 4l an acid ob- 
tained by hydrogenizing alloxan, which crystallizes 
in needles, and forms, with metals, salts called 
Dlalivrates. Hence Dialu'ramlde, the primary 
amide^ in which the replacing radical is that of 
dialnric acid. 

*845 G. E.Day tr. Simon's A nim. Chem. 1 . 6oOn treating 
alloxan with sulphuretted hydrogen, we obtain .. dialuric 
’ u X856 Wa T ts tr - Ome tin's Client. X. 158 Dialurate of 
I otash. Deposited on mixing a potash-salt with aqueous 
dialuric acid. 1868-77 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 958 Dialuric 
and uric, acids may be regarded as tartron-ureide and 
tartron-diurcide respectively. 

Dialy- (dDhali), ad. Gr. SiaAv-, stem (but not 
regular combining form) of SiaXv-ftv to part asun- 
der, separate, used as the first element in many 
botanical terms, with the sense of * separated or 


{ non-united Synonymous terms are usually found 
in Apo- and Poly-. Thus Dialy carpel (-kaupel) 
[see Carpel], ‘ an ovary or. fruit with ununited 
carpels' Syd. Soc. Lex. Dialycarpous(-ka*Jp 3 s),<z. 
[Gr. mpvbs fruit], having the carpels distinct. 
Dialypetalons (-pe'talas) a., having the petals dis- 
tinct. Dialypliyllous(-fi'l3s)iZ. [Gr.^uWovaleaf], 
having the leaves distinct. So Dialyse -palous, 
Dialysta-minous adjs., having the sepals, the 
stamens, distinct. 

1849 Henfrey Rndim. Bot. (1858) 100 More correctly 
called dialypetalous, with the petals distinct. 1859 C. 
Dresser Rudivt. Bot. 346 It is said to he apocarpous . . or 
dialycarpous. 1866 Trcas. Bot., Dialyphy lions, the same 
as Polysepalous. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 244 Dialy- 
petalous (used by Endlicher) has the same meaning, poly- 
petalous. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dialyphyllous , having 
separate leaves. Ibid., Dialy sepalons, having the sepals 
distinct ; same as Polysepalous. . Ibid., Dialystaminous, 
having separate, distinct stamens. 

Dvaly:sable, -zable, a. [f. Dialyse w. + 
-able. So F. dialysable .] Capable of separation 
by dialysis. In mod. Diets. 

Dialy sate (doiije’liz#). Chem . [f. Dialyse + 
-ate 1 .] That portion of a mixture that remains 
after dialysis. 

1867 J. Attfield Chem , (1885) 811 The portion passing 
through the septum Is termed the diffusate, the portion 
which does not pass through is termed the dialysate. 

DiaTy sartor. Chem. rare. [f. Dialyse, with 
L. agent-suffix -at or.} = Dialyser. 

3891 Daily News 16 Jan. 2/3* It does not belong to the 
group of so-called toxalbumins, as it can withstand high 
temperatures, and in the dialysa tor passes quicklyand easily 
through the membrane. 

Dialyse, -ze (dsraloiz), V. Chem . [f. Dialy- 
sis, after analyse.} I rans. To separate the crys- 
talloid part of a mixture from the colloid, in the 
process of chemical dialysis. 

x86x Graham in Phil. Trans. 386 The mixed fluid to be 
dialysed is poured into the hoop upon the surface of the 
parchment-paper. Ibid. 205 The solution is the more dur- 
able the longer it has been dialysed. 1885 A. W. Blyth 
in Leisure Hour Jan. 23/1 Salt dialysed through the walls 
into the distilled water. 

Hence Di*alysed ppl. a., that has undergone the 
process of dialysis ; dialysed iron , a soluble ferric 
hydroxide, prepared by dialysis, used in medicine. 
Di alysing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1867 [see Dialytic x]. 1875 H. C. Wood Tlterap. (1879) 
96 Dialyzed Iron.. is a clear, neutral, nearly tasteless, dark- 
red liquid, prepared by dialyzing a solution of the chloride 
of iron. 1884 W. G. Stevenson in Pop. Sc. Monthly XXIV. 
77 1 Membranes possessing dialyzing power. 
Dialyser,-zer(d3i*al3izoj). Chem. [f. Dialyse 
+ -ER k] An apparatus for effecting dialysis ; a 
vessel formed of parchment or animal membrane 
floated on water into which the crystalloids pass 
through the membrane, leaving the colloids behind. 

i 85 x Graham in Phil.* Trans. 186 The vessel described 
(dialyser) is then floated in a basin containing a considerable 
quantity of water. x86x N . fy Q. 7 Dec., The Dialyser, in- 
vented_ by Thomas Graham, Esq., F.R.S., Master of the 
Mint, is an Apparatusfor effecting Chemical Analysis by 
means of Liquid Diffusion. 3863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 
316 A sheet of this parchment stretched on a hoop of thin 
wood or gutta percha forms a very convenient dialyser. 
1864 H. Spencer Biol. 1 . 20 Combined substances between 
which the affinity is feeble, will separate on the dialyzer. 

Dialysis (dai,je*lisis). PI. dialyses, [a. Gr. 
ZiaXvais separation, dissolution ; f. StaXvetv to part 
asunder, f. 5 ia- through, asunder + \vtiv to loose.] 

+ 1 . Rhet. a. A statement of disjunctive proposi- 
tions. b. —Asyndeton. Obs . 

^1586 Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 98 Dialisis, a separa- 
tion of one thing from another, both being absolved by a 
several] reason, in the nature of a Dilemma, as thus. . If you 
remember it, I have said enough, if not, my words will not 
provoke you. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix.(Arb.) 
230 A maner of speach [Dialisis, or the Dismembrer] not so 
figuratiue as fit for argumentation, and worketh not vnlike 
the dilemma of the. Logicians. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., 
Dialysis , (Rhet.). .i.e. asyndeton, a figure of speech in which 
several words are put together without being connected to- 
gether by a conjunction, as veni, 7 >idi, vici. 

+ 2 . Gram . =- Diuresis i. Obs. 

Z 7 Z 7 ~ 5 \ Chambers Cycl.j Dialysis , in grammar, a charac- 
ter, consisting of two points" placed over two vowels of 
a word, which would otherwise make a diphthong ; but are 
hereby parted Into two syllables. As in Mosaic. 1818 E. 
V. Blomfield tr. Matthix's Gram. (1829) p. xlviii, ’Ec'Attcto 
is not a dialysis of hut comes from «c\no^ai. 

+ 3 . Pled. Dissolution of strength. Obs. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Dialysis, .a dissolution of the 
strength, or a weakness of the limbs. 3883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Dialysis , an old term for weakness of the muscles of the 
limbs. - * : 

4 . Path. Solution of continuity. 

x8ii HoorER Diet., Dialysis , a solution of continuity, or 
a destruction of parts. 

5 . Chem . A name given by Graham to a process 
of separating the soluble crystalloid substances in 
a mixture from the colloid by filtration through 
a parchment membrane floating in water. 

x86i Graham in Phil. Trans. 186 It may perhaps he al- 
. lowed me to apply the convenient term dialysis to the 
method of separating by diffusion through a septum of 
gelatinous matter. 1864 Reader 22 Oct. 516 (heading), On 
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the Detection^ of Poisons by* Dialysis. 3878 Foster Phys 
11. i. 104 By dialysis it may be still further purified J ’ 
comb. 1869 E. A # Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) jn 7 
Place the filtered brine in a bladder or vessel of the pre- 
pared dialysis-parchment. * 

Dialytic (dsiali-tik), a. [ad, Gr. SiaXimriraWe 
to dissolve, f. SiaAuror separated, dissolved, f. J [a - 
\buv : see Dialysis.] 

1. Chem. Of the nature of or pertaining to chemi- 
cal dialysis. ' . • 

1861 Graham in Phil. Trans. 386 The most suitable of all 
substances for the dialytic septum appears to be the com- 
mercial material known as vegetable parchment or parch- 
ment paper. *_ 1867 J. Attfield Chem. [1885)813 Dialysed 
iron or dialytic iron. 1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. Mus. 
§ 2546 Experiments on absorption and dialytic separation cf 
gases by colloid septa. 

1 2. Med. 1 Relating or pertaining to dialysis 
(sense 3 ) ; relaxing.' Syd. Soc . Lex . 1883. Obs . 

3. Geol . and Min. (See quot.) 

1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. iii. § 1. 93 Those derivative 
rocks, which have been formed not by the mechanical wear 
and tear of pre-existing rocks, but by the chemical decom- 
position of their constituents, are sometimes called Dialytic. 

4. Math. Of or pertaining to the differentiation 
of equations by the process of dissolution described 
in the quotation. 

1853 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 544 Dialytic. 
If there be a system of functions containing in each term 
different combinations of the powers of the variable? in 
number equal to the number of the functions, a resultant 
may he formed from these functions,' by, as it were, dissolv- 
ing the relations which connect together the different com- 
binations of the powers of the variables, and treating them 
as simple independent quantities linearly involved in the 
functions. The resultant so formed is called the Dialytic 
Resultant of the functions supposed; and any method by 
which the elimination between, two or more equations can 
he made to depend on the formation of such a resultant is 
called a dialytic method of elimination. 

5 . Dialytic telescope : a telescope in which achro- 
matism is effected by means of two lenses separated 
and placed at some distance from each other. 

x 846 E. W est t r. PescheVs Elem. Physics 1 1 . 136 Prof. Hu- 
ron* of Vienna in 1827 .. proposed that the telescope should 
be fitted up with its proper object glass of crown glass; and 
that a flint glass lens, of much smaller diameter, should be 
placed at a proper distance behind the former, to counteract 
the prismatic dispersion of the rays. The name of dialytic 
telescopes was given to these instruments. 

Dialytically, adv. [f. Dialytic -f -al -f -ly. 2 ] 
By way of dialysis; by the dialytic method of 
elimination in mathematics. 

1873 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves 29 The actual 
elimination of A is easily performed dialytically. , 

t Dia’lyton. Rhet. Obs. [L., a. Gr. to ora- 
Xvtov, subst. use of 5 iaA.trroy: see Dialttic.] 55 
Dialysis i b. 

2657 ]• Smith Myst. Rhet. 182 Dialyton ..is all one with 
Asyndeton. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dialyton, a Knc- 
torical Figure, when several Words are put together witn- 
out any Conjunction Copulative. 1721 in Bailey. . 
Diamagnet (dsbamae’gnet). [f. Dia- pref. 1 
+ Magnet ; cf. next.] = Diamagnetic sb. 

1864 in Webster. 3871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 02 / 9 / '• 
xiii. 380 Each man walking over the earth’s surface is a 
true aiamagnet. 

Diamagnetic (dohamjegne'tik), a. and sb. V- 
Gr. Sio-Dia- pre/0 through, across + Magnetic. 

Introduced by Faraday in 1846, first as sb., and then as 
adj.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of a body or substance : Exhibiting the pheno- 
mena of Diamagnetism ; the opposite of 


or paramagnetic . , .. 

A diamagnetic substance in the form of a bar or the di 1 ' » 
when suspended freely and exposed to magnetic * r 
an equatorial position, i. e. at right angles to the Jine> 
the force ; a paramagnetic (or magnetic) substance takes 
axial position, i. e. in the direction of those lines. . 

1846 Faraday Exper. Res. in Electr. in Phil- Tran • 
42 § 2348 The metals which are magnetic f elain ,^.Lj" 
tion of their power after the great change has been ette » 
or in what might be called their diamagnetic s * at . e ‘ 

Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc . xxxiii. 3^9 , , 

affected after the manner 01 bismuth fwhen susp 
between the poles of an electro-magnet] are sald J.? D .. me 
magnetic. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Client. Ill- 777 The ^ 
body may appear magnetic or diamagnetic, accorfli s 
the medium in which it is placed. 1892 Suppit .to Lig"> , . \ 
7 Jan. g Diamagnetic substances are those throug^ n . 

magnetic effects are transmitted less readily than tnroug ' 
2. Belonging or relating to diamagnetic boa » 
or to diamagnetism. ' 

3846 Faraday Exper. Res. Electr. In Phil / raitS ’ 

§ 2270, As I have called air, glass, water, etc- dramsg __ 
(2149), so I will distinguish these lines by the term « • 

netic curves, both in relation to and contradistmcno 
the lines called magnetic curves. 385* H- i. 0 Ms 
Superst. (ed. 2) 190 Od- force, which its discoverer no > 
to be the same with the diamagnetic \ .j. e 

Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1- iv- 69 Altering 
direction of diamagnetic polarity in metals. ^ _ . . 

33. sb. A body or substance exhibiting toe p 
nomena of Diamagnetism. _ > r 9 

1846 Faraday Exper. Res. Electr. in /VirV. lr<p 
§ 2149 By a diamagnetic, I mean a body tnroug 
lines of magnetic force are passing, and whl " 1 n r jronor 
action docs not assume the usual magnetic state (TV0 
loadstone. Ibid. 3 § 2x52 A piece of this and 

inches square and 0-5 of an 'inch thick, havin„ 
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polished edges, was placed as a diamagnetic between the 
poles. 1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (1879) I* 375 The 
body used to excite this diamagnetic. 

Diamagne: tic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -al + 
•lt 2 .] In the manner of a diamagnetic body, or 
of diamagnetism. Also jig. 

1850 Grove Corn. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 88 Their optic axis 
points diamagnetically or transversely to the lines of mag- 
netic force. 1871 Tylor Print. Cult. II. 388 The influence 
of the divine Sun., still subsists asa mechanical force, acting 
diamagnetically to adjust the axis of the church and turn 
the body of the worshipper. 

Diamagnetism (dahamje-gnetiz’m). [f. Dia- * 
+ Magnetism, after diamagnetic. ] a. The pheno- 
mena exhibited by a class of bodies, which, when 
freely suspended and acted on by magnetism, take 
up a position transverse to that of the magnetic 
axis, i.e. lie (approximately) east and west; the 
force to which these phenomena are attributed ; 
the quality of being diamagnetic, b. That branch 
of the science of magnetism which treats of dia- 
magnetic bodies and phenomena. 

1850 W. Gregory Lett.Anim. Magnetism p. xv, He does 
indeed propose to include under the general term Magnetism 
two forms of it; viz. Paramagnetism . . and Diamagnetism. 
2854 J. Scoffers in Orrs Circ.Sc. Chem. 273 The. .begin- 
ning of the science of dia-magnetism. 1873 Watts Fowucs' 
Chem. (ed. xi)88 Diamagnetism must be regarded as a force 
distinct from magnetism.^ 1877 He Conte Elem. Gcol. (1879) 
184 Apparent diamagnetism of cleaved slates under certain 
conditions. 

Diamagnetize (dakamre'gneteiz), v. [f. Dia- 1 
+ Magnetize, after diamagneticl\ trans. To render 
diamagnetic; to cause to exhibit diamagnetism. 

1877 Miller & McLeod Elem. Chem. i. (ed. 6) 677 The 
bismuth bars . . will become demagnetized. 

Hence Diama^gnetiza-tion, the action of de- 
magnetizing, or condition of being demagnetized. 
In mod. Diets. 

Diama:gneto - meter. [f. Diamagnet(ism) 
+ Gr. pirpov, after magnetometer .] An instrument 
for measuring diamagnetic force. 

1886 Wormell tr. Von Urbanitzky's Elect, in Serv. Man 
(1890) 180 Weber constructed an instrument, the diamag- 
netometer, by means of which he measured the magnetic 
moment of bismuth. 

Diamand(o, -mant, -maund(e, etc., obs. ff. 

Diamond. 

Diamantiferous (dabamcentWeras), a. [f. 
after mod.F. diamantiflre, f. F. diamant Diamond : 
see -PEKOUs.] Diamond-producing. ^ 

1878 in Academy 14 Sept, The diamantiferous sands of 
the valleys. 1880 Clerke in Fraser's Mag. 822 The dia- 
mantiferous districts of Brazil. , 

Diamantine (dsiammmtin), a. and sb. [a. F. 
diamantin (16th c. in Littrd), f. diamant Diamond : 
see -ine.] A. adj. 

1 . Consisting of, or of the nature of, diamond ; 
containing or producing diamonds. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xii. 49 That he might reduce the 
more pure and ethereal! mercury . . into a christalline and 
dyamantine substance. 1676 Phil. Trans.' XI. 755 Iron- 
hooks, with which they fetch out the Diamantin-oar. _ 1827 
Montgomery Pelican /si. ix. 149 Day after day he pierced 
the dark abyss. .Till he had reach’d its diamantine floor. 

+ 2 . Hard as diamond, adamantine. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Farias 1. iv. (1641)35/2 Destinies hard 
Diamantine Rock, a 1649 Drumm.of Hawth . roems Wks. 
(1711) 29 Doors of eternity. With diamantine barrs. 

B. sb. 

1 . A. preparation of adamantine or crystallised 
boron, used as a polishing powder for steel work. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch ft Clocktn. 86 A name may be 
removed from an enamel dial by gently rubbing it with 
a little fine diamantine on the point of the finger. 1889 
Ibid., Diamantine , a preparation of crystallized boron much 
esteemed as a polishing powder for steel work. 

2 . ? A fabric with diamond-shaped pattern. 

1832 East Anglian 21 Feb. (in Queen 19 May 1883), Cor- 
deretts, diamantines, chiveretts. 

+ Dia’mber. Pharm. Obs . Also diambre, 
dinrabar. [a. F. diambre , in med.L. diambra : see 
Dia- 2 and Amber.] An old stomachic and cordial 
containing ambergris, musk, and other aromatics. 

1558-68 WARon tr. A lexis' Seer. 10 a, He made her also 
eate the confection of Diambre. x6o8 Middleton Mad 
lVorld in. ii, Mixed in a stone or glass mortar with the 
spirit of diamber. 

Diamesogamons (dai:amesp*gamas), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. Stapccrov the intervening part (f. Sta through 
+ pfrro-y middle) + 70^-05 marriage + -ous.] Of 
flowers: Fertilized by the intervention of some 
external agency, as that of insects or the wind. 

IX883 D’Arcy Thompson tr. Muller's Fertil. Flowers 24 
Plants which require external aid to bring their reproductive 
elements together are termed * Diamesogamm ’.) 
Diametnrily, erroneous f. Diametrallt. 
Diameter (daiiariywTai). Also 4-6 diametre. 
[a. OF. dia-, Jyamctre (13th c - in Littre ; mod.F. 
diamltre ), ad. L. diametrtis , -os, a. Gr. Sidperpor 
{sc. 7/KXPP17 line! diagonal of a parallelogram, dia- 
meter of a circle, f. 8m through, across + phpov 
measure.] 

1 . Gcom. A straight line passing through the 
centre of a circle (or sphere), and terminated at 


each end by its circumference (or surface). Hence 
extended to a chord of any conic (or of a quadric 
surface) passing through the centre ; and further, 
to a line passing through the middle points of a 
system of parallel chords (or through the centres 
of mean distances of their points of intersection 
with the curve), in a curve of any order, b. The 
Diagonal of a parallelogram, (obs.) c. gen. 
A line passing from side to side of any body 
through fhe centre. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls) VII. 71 pe dyameter [of] a 
figure [is] pe lengest even lyne }rat is aevysed herynne, take 
who frat may. 1551 Recorde Path-v. Knowl. 1. Def., And all 
the lines that bee drawen crosse the circle, and goe by the 
centre, are named diameters. 1551 — Cast. Knowl. (1556) 18 
Euery right lyne that passeth from side to syde in a globe, 
and toucheth the centre, is aptely called a diameter. 1635 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. no All the Diameters of the 
world concurre, and cut one the other in the Center. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 1. Def. xxxvi, In a parallelogram, when a 
diameter . . [is] drawn. 1726-7 Swift Gulliver 11. iv. J29, 
I paced the diameter and circumference several times. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. s. v., Diameter , of any Curve, is a right 
line which divides two other parallel right lines, in such 
manner that, in each of them, all the segments or ordinates 
on one side, between the diameter and different points of 
the curve, are equal to all those on the other side. This is 
Newton’s_ sense of a Diameter. But, according to some, a 
diameter is that line, whether right or curved, which bisects 
all the parallels drawn from one point to another of a curve. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 35 The Thorax., is measured 
by means of certain ideal lines, named its diameters, which 
pass from the sternum to the vertebral column, or from 
one side to the other. All the diameters are greater below 
than above. x88s Leudesdorf Cremona's Prop. Gcom. 217 
' If any number of parallel chords of a conic be drawn, the 
locus of their middle points is a straight line.. This straight 
line is termed the diameter of the chords which it bisects. 

H In some editions of Lydgate’s Balade of our 
Ladie 87 ‘dyametre * is misprinted for ‘ dyamaunt* : 
see Skeat Chaucerian Pieces 278, MacCracken 
Minor Poems of Lydgate I. 258. 

2 . The transverse measurement of any geometrical 
figure or body ; the length of a straight line drawn 
from side to side through the centre, esp. of a circle 
or body of circular, spherical, or cylindrical form ; 
width; thickness. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 38 Let this pyn be no lengere 
than a quarter of the diametre of thi compas. 1557 Recorde 
Whetst. iv. b, A Gonne of sixe inches diameter in the mouthe. 
a 1635 Corbet Poems 192 The just proportion.. Of the dia- 
meter and circumference. 1703 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. 273 
A Chimny, whose Diameter between the Jambs is eight feet. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 106 [A wasp] boring a 
hole.. not much wider than the diameter of its own body. 
1812-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art I. 312 The power and 
the weight will balance each other, when the power bears the 
same proportion to the weight that the diameter of the axis 
bears to the diameter of the wheel. 1868 Lockyer Elem. 
Astron. ii. (1879) 39 The diameter of the Sun is 853,380 miles. 

t b. ellipt. with numeral expressions : =s^/“(such a) dia- 
meter, or —in diameter (4 a). Obs. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 69 Balls twelve inches Diameter. 
17x8 Lady M # . W % Montagu Let. to Ctess Bristol xo Apr., 
1 he dome . . is said to be one hundred and thirteen feet 
diameter. 1825 J. Nicholson O/crat. Mechanic 19 1 Some 
. . were not more than 3$ inches diameter. 

C. Geom. The length of the diagonal of a paral- 
lelogram. {obs.) fd. Arith. A number that is the 
square root of the sum of the squares of the two fac- 
tors of a Diametral number (and hence may be re- 
presented by the diagonal of a rectangle whose sides 
are proportional to these factors, the rectangle itself 
representing the 1 diametral number ’). Obs . 

*557 Recorde Whetst. Dj, 17 is the diameter to that 
diametralle number 120 [=8x 15]. Ibid., 5 is the diameter 
of that platte forme. 

e. Arch . The transverse measurement of a 
column at its base,, taken as a unit of measure- 
ment for the proportions of an order. 

1604 Drayton Oxule 629 Of Columnes the Diameters doth 
tell. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v.. Diameter of a Column , 
is its thickness just above the base. From this the module 
is taken, which measures all the other parts of the column. 
Diameter of the Diminution , is that taken from the top of 
the shaft. Diameter of the Swelling, is that taken at the 
height of one-third from the base. 1842-76 Gwilt ArcJiit. 
in. 1. § 2556 Vitruvius in this order [the Tuscan) forms the 
columns six diameters high, and makes their diminution one 
quarter of the diameter. 1850 Leitcii A Hiller's Anc. Art 
§ 54 The columns in the temple of Ephesus were eight 
diameters high. 

f. As a unit of linear measurement of the mag- 
nifying power of a lens or microscope. (Cf. also 
quot. 1665 in 4 a.) 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , First Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. 

3 His microscopes, magnifying two thousand diameters. 

g. Whole extent from side to side or from end 
to end. 

1602 Shahs. Ham. iv. i. 41 [Slander), whose whisper o'er 
the world's diameter. As level as the cannon to his blank. 
Transports his poison’d shot, c 1:645 Howell Lett. 1 . vr. 
xxxviiu 261, I have traversed the Diameter of France more 
than once. 

+ 3 . The diametrical or direct opposite; con- 
trariety, contradiction. Also ellipt. *= in diameter 

4 b. Obs . 

1570 J. Stub ses Gaping Gulf Av, What a diameter of 
religion were it for vs dwelling" among Christians to admit 


from ouer sea, the sons of men in mariage? x66x Glanvill 
Vanity of Dogmatizing 76, 1 sliall not undertake to main- 
tain the Paradox, that stands diameter to this almost 
Catholic opinion. 

4 . Phrases. In diameter . a. lit. in sense 2 (with 
numerals, etc.) : In measurement across through the 
centre ; in width or thickness. (Formerly also in 
the diameter .) 

1577 Dee Eclat. Spir. 1. (1650) 356 A trunk of fire, which 
. . seemeth to be 4 foot over in the Diameter. 1665 Phil. 
Trans. I. 60 It would magnifie hut 600 times in Diameter. 
a 1719 Addison Italy (T.),The bay of Naples, .lies in almost 
a round figure of about thirty miles in the diameter. 1858 
Hogg V eg. Ktngd. no The fruit hangs from the tree [baobab) 
by a stalk two feet long and an inch in diameter. 

+b. Diametrically, directly (with words denoting 
opposition or contrariety) ; in direct opposition. 
[After Gr. (K Siapirpov avTtKetaOat to lie diametri- 
cally opposite.] (Usually Jig.) Also (in lit. sense) 
by a diameter. Obs. (Cf. Diametrical 2, 2 b.) 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. vi. i. z8i By fiebothomie 
on the contrary syde by a diameter. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
in Hunt. iv. vii. To come to a publike schoole . . it was 
opposite (in diameter) to my humour. 1643 Milton Divorce 
it. xxi. (xS5x) 122 To hinder .. those deep and serious re- 
gressesof nature .. is in diameter against both nature and 
institution. 2643 Sin T. Browse E c/sg. Med. 2. §3 To stand 
in diameter and swords point withjhem. Ibid. 1. § 51 It is 
not worthy to stand in diameter with Heaven. 

*t* c. In a diameter : in a direct line, directly. 
Obs. (Cf. Diametrically 3.) 

a 16 8x J. Lacy Sir H. Buffoon 1. Dram. Wks. (1875) 228 
Deriving our pedigree in a diameter from the best blood of 
Europe. 

Hence Dia ‘metered a ., of a (specified) diameter. 
1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 57 A two or three inch long dia- 
meter’d broad woody pedestal. Ibid. 63 A foot diameter’d, 
large, broad, roundish root. 

t Dia'meterly, adv. _ Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-lt 2.] = Diametrically ‘2 b. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (1632) 56a Libertie and idle- 
nesse . . are qualities diameterly contrary to that mysterie. 
1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 518 So diameterly contrary to it. 
t Dia'meter-wise, adv. Obs. = prec. 
x6oo W. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 133 Being dia- 
meter-wise repugnant to our Makers commandment. 

Diametral (doijarm/tral), a. and sb. [a. OF. 
dyametral (14th c. in Godef. Sttppl . ; mod.F. diame- 
tral), ad. med.L. diametralis, f. diametms Dia- 
meter : see -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or relating to a diameter ; of the nature of 
or constituting a diameter. 

Diametral platte : (a) Geom. a plane passing through the 
centre of a sphere or other solid ; ( 6 ) Cryst. a plane pass- 
ing through two of the axes of a crystal (see Diametric x). 

*555 Eden Decades 6 An other Ilande. .whose Diametral 
syde extendynge frome the Easte to the weste, they iudged 
to bee a hundreth and fyftie myle. 1668 CuLi-crrER & Cole 
BarthoL Anal. it. iii. 90 The Diametral wideness of the 
lower Belly. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 46 Through this 
Circle draw a . . Diametral line. 1833 Hekschel Astron. 
iii. 151 In the orthographic projection, every point of the 
hemisphere is referred to its diametral plane or base. 1865 
W. S.Aldis Elem. Solid Geom. vi. (1886185 The locus of 
the middle points of a system of parallel chords of a surface 
is called the diametral surface of the system. 1877 Huxlev 
Anat. Inv. A Hint . iii. 162 The diametral folds of the oral 
aperture. x88i Maxwell Elcctr. <$• Magn. 1. 12 A diameter 
of an ellipsoid and its conjugate diametral plane. ^ 

f b. Forming, or situated in, a straight line. Obs. 
1594 Blundevil Excrc. in. 1. xv. (ed. 7) 307 When the 
Sunne, the Earth, and the Moone be met in one selfe dia- 
metrall line. 1647 H. More Song of Soul I. 1. xlvii, The 
Sunne and Moon combine, Then tney'ie at ods in site 
Diametrall. 

*f* 2 . Arith. Diametral number', one that is the 
product of two factors the sum of whose squares is 
a square. (Cf. Diameter 2 d.) Obs. 

Thus 3- -f 4- — 5- ; then 3X4 = 12 is a diametral number. 

*557 Recorde Whetst. C iv b. 1674 Jeane Arith. (1696) 
179 Diametral numbers . . are produced as Oblongs, by mul- 
tiplying their proper parts together. Ibid. i8pAll Diametral 
Numbers do set forth a Plain Rectangled Triangle, having 
all 3 Sides known. 

*|* 3 . = Diametrical 2. Obs. 

1628 Donne Serin. Ixxii. 726 There is riot so direct and 
Diametrall a contrariety between the Nature of any Smne 
and God, as betweene him and Pride. 1641 Lo. J. Dicnv 
Sp. in Ho. Cow. 21 Apr. 11, 1 see the best Lawyers in dia- 
metrall opposition. 166S Sancroft Lex Ignea 22 > our own 
Oppositions direct and Diametral to God. 1768 Life -fir 
Barth. Saf skull I. 56 The genius of pleasure is a diametral 
contradiction to the spirit of trade and commerce. 

t H. sb. Obs. 

L A diametral line, diameter. . 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyr-.is in. Tte mown on cr 

local! motion of animals is made., by ciecussam * . ‘ 

Qumcunciall Lines and angles. 16 ^ ■« 

Through the Diametral r, d, draw another Diametral line. 

2. A diametral number: see A. 2. 

jsh-suz'a sp «‘ r ;. 

through the centre- _ . , Thg lawFte parte ex- 
[i,8S £1 St. of tht sbelde dyametralilferj.j 

tendys to the „ {A r h.) jit Onenhnart and 

15SS Pctteow* ^Id^rfhe circle to the other, n .638 
dvametrally from one Beasts are here said 

and ‘round about the 
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Throne’, that is, diametrally placed round about the Throne. 
i83z Proctor in Longttt.Mag. Dec. 193 Meteoric streamers 
extending apparently diametrally from the sun. 

2. Directly, in a straight line. Obs. (Cf. Dia- 
metral 1 b.) 

1604 E. G. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. 6 When as the 
roundnesse of the earth opposeth itselfe diametrally betwixt 
her [the moon] and the sunne. 1616 Marlowe Faust, iv. 
73 Let thy left eye be diametrally [Q. 1604 diametanly] 
fixed on my right heel. 

f3. a. lit. = Diametrically 2 a. Obs. 

1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 376 The center, .of the Rayne- 
bow is Diametrally opposite to the center [of the Sun]. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc . in. 1. xv.(ed. 7) 307 The Moone {is] 
said to be diametrally opposite to the Sunne. .When a right 
line drawne from the Center of the Sunne, to the Center of 
the Moon, passeth thorow the Center of the earth. 1652 
Gaule flfagastr. 4 a, There are yet in Heaven two Stars 
Diametrally opposite one to the other. 

t b. fig. - Diametrically 2 b. Obs. 
c 353* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1077 Coldenes and 
drinesse. .ben diametrally opposite and contrary to hete 
and moisture. 1630 Prynne A nti-A rutin. 2 Diametrally re- 
pugnant to the anciently established. .Doctrine. 1647 Cud- 
worth Sernf.on 1 S. John ii. 3-4 One that should encourage 
that, .which is diametrally opposite to God’s. .Being. 
Diametric (dsiame’trik), a. [ad. Gr. Ztap.e- 
Tputos, f. 8 lafterpos Diameter ; see -IC.] 

1. Relating to or of the nature of a diameter ; 
diametral. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. (1880) 20 By a diametric plane 
or section, .is meant a plane passing through any two of the 
crystallographic axes. 

2. Of opposition or the like: “-Diametrical 2 . 
280a H. Martin Helen of Glenross IV. 51 She is. .the dia- 
metric reverse of her sister Lady Cbvington. 18 86 J. A. 
Aldis in Academy 3 July 2/2 The diametric, the irreconcil- 
able, discord between James Hinton and ‘Church teaching’. 

Diametrical (daiame’trikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ «al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a dia- 
meter; passing through or along a diameter; 
diametral. 

1553 Eden Treat. Ncwe Ind. Ep. to Rdr. (Arb.) xo They 
were . . antipodes, walking feete to feete one agaynste the 
other, almost as directly as a diametrical lyne. 16x5 Mark- 
ham Pleas. Princes, Angling in. (1635) 16 He should have 
knowledge in proportions of all sorts, whether Circular, 
square, or Diametricall. 1730 A. Gordon Maffcis A mphith. 
29 r The diametrical Passage following cross-ways. 1864 H. 
Spencer Illustr . Univ. Progr. 282 A current proceeding in 
a diametrical direction from the equator to the centre. 

2. Of opposition or the like : Direct, entire, com- 
plete (like that of two points on a circle at opposite 
ends of a diameter: cf. Diameter 4 b). Usually/?^. 

16x3 Jackson Creed 11.221 The Diametricall opposition 
betwixt the spirit of God and the Spirit of the Papacie. 
1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. 111. xx. 207 The East and 
West Indies.. whose names speak them at diametricall op- 
position. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (17&4) 29/x Advice 
improperly administered generally acts in diametrical oppo- 
sition to the purpose for which it is supposed to be given. 
1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. iv. § 1. 247 The dia- 
metrical difference between the Talmud and Christianity. 

+ b. Directly or completely opposed, either in 
nature or result. Obs. 

3647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory (1847) 117 When Christians 
are under several forms and administrations, and these 
diametrical, or opposite to each other. z6yo G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 11. 55 The two profest diametrical Enemies of 
those virtues. <11734 North Exam. 1. ii. _§ 31 (1740) 46 
The Revolution was very quick and diametrical, 
fc. quasi-orfy. ^Diametrically 2. Obs. 

2653 J'. Chetivind Dead Speaking zb Such diametrical op- 
posite effects, .from the same cause. 

Diametrically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 

1. In the manner or direction of a diameter; 
along the diameter ; straight through. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iii. i. (1723) 137 The 
Vapour, .cannot penetrate the Stratum diametricaly. 1704 
T. Taylor Pnusanias III. 95 Its breadth, measured aia- 
metrically, may be conjectured to be about four cubits. 
1826 Scott Mai. Malagr. i. 53 This true course cannot 
always be followed out straight and diametrically. 1889 
Nature 7 Nov. 33 The molecules, which he represents dia- 
metrically. 

2. In the way of direct or complete opposition. 
Usually with opposite , opposed , contrary : Directly, 
exactly, entirely, completely. (Cf.prec. 2 .) a. lit. 
of physical opposition. 

c 3645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1. 1. xxvii. 44 Two white keen, 
pointed rocks, that lie under water diametrically opposed. 
3726 tr. Gregory's A stron. 1. 33 This Planet will not always 
attend the Sun, but sometimes be diametrically opposite to 
it, 3870 R. M. Ferguson Elcctr. 32 These points are not 
diametrically opposite each other, 
b. fig. (The usual sense.) 

2633 T. Adams Exp.. 2 Peter ii. 10 Vice cannot consist 
with virtue, because it is diametrically opposite. 1672 
Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 241 That men of equal learn- 
tng .. integrity and .. piety, should differ so diametrically 
from each^ other. 3799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 397 It 
is diametrically contrary to the genius of the British con- 
stitutton. 3856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 318 That the positions 
0 • kngland and Spain toward the papacy would be diame- 
trically changed. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1. i. 51 Two 
kinds of emotion . .diametrically antagonistic. 

1 3. Directly, in an exact line ( with ) ; in the way 
of complete agreement. Obs. rare. 

1661^ Sir H. Vane's Politics 6 My Judgement runs dia- 
metrically with his. 


+ Diamictonic (dapamiktpuik), a: and si. 
Min. Obs. [f. Gr. *Stafunr 6 s, vbl. adj. from Sia- 
/ufyvi’ar to mix up (cf. / intros , f. /juyvvmi) ; 
after phi Ionic, etc.] Applied by Pinkerton to a 
‘ domain ’ or division of minerals consisting of 
various substances intimately combined, b. as si. 
A mineral belonging to this ‘domain’. 

3811 Pinkerton Pctral. I. Introd., The remaining six 
domains, derived from circumstances or accidences, are.. 
8. The Diamictonic, or rocks in which the substances are so 
completely mingled, that it is difficult., to pronounce which 
preponderates. 3814 Edin. Rev. XXIII..73 The gross 
error which led to the foundation of the eighth Domain, 
or the Diamictonic as it is entitled^ Ibid. 74 Forming an 
essential character in a system of Diamictonics. 
Diamide (daramaid). Chan. [f. Di- 2 + 
Amide.] An amide formed on the type of two 
molecules of Ammonia, the hydrogen of which is 
replaced partly or wholly by - one or more acid 
radicals. 

3866 E. Frankland Lect. Notes Client. Stud. 374 The 
diamides may be regarded as derived from two molecules 
of ammonia. 

Diami'do-. Client. [Di- 2 + Amido-.] Having 
two atoms of hydrogen replaced by two of the 
radical Amidogen NHo, as Diamidode'nzcne 

C fi H 4 (NH 2 )j. 

x88o Friswell in Soc. of Arts 446 We have thus produced 
d ia m idobenzene. 

Diarni’dogen. Chem . See Di- 2 and Ami- 
dogen. 

3887 Athenaeum 9 July 57/2 The preparation of a new 
compound of nitrogen and hydrogen . . He [Curtius] terms 
it hydrazine or diamidogen. It has the composition ex- 
pressed by the formula N-Hi. 

Diamine (doramain). Chem . [f. Di- 2 + 
Amine.] An amine, or compound derived from 
two molecules of ammonia the hydrogen of 
which is replaced partly or wholly by one or more 

basic radicals, as Ethene-diam ine ^ | C 2 H*. 

1866 E. Frankland Led. Notes Chent . Stud. 3 67 The 
diamines are formed by the coupling together two atoms of 
nitrogen in two molecules of ammonia. 1869 Roscoe Elern. 
Client.' 362 Ethylene diamines are volatile bases obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethylene dibromide. 

Diammo-, Diammonio-. Chem. See Di -2 2, 
Ammo-, Ammonio-. 

1873 Watts Emmies' Chem. (ed. ix) 424 The Diammonio- 
platmous and Tetrammonio-platinic Compounds. Ibid., 
These tetrammonio-piatinous compounds may also be re- 
garded as salts of diammoplatoso-diammonium. 

Diamond (doramsnd, dsrmsnd), sb. Forms : 
a. 4-5 dia-, dyamawnto, 4-6 -maunt, 5-6 dya- 
mant, 5-7 diamant ; / 3 . 4-5 dia-, dya*,-maund(e, 
-mawnde, -mound©, -mowndo, - 4-6 -mand(e, 
5 dyamondo, -mount, -monthe, deamond(e, 
5-6 dyamont(e, diamonde, 5-7 dyamond, 6 
diamont, -munde, 6- diamond ; 7. 7 dimond, 
8 di’mond. [ME. diamant , - aunt , a. OF. dia- 
mant ( = Pr. diaman , Cat. diamant. It. diamante, 
OHG. demant ), ad. late L. diamas , diamant-em 
(med.Gr. Sia/xaFre), an alteration of L. adamas , 
-antem, or perh. of its popular variant adimant-em 
(whence Pr. adiman, aziman, ay man, O'Fr.aYmant'), 
app. under the influence of the numerous technical 
words beginning with the prefix Dia-, Gr. Sia-. 

The differentiation of form in late L. was probably con- 
nected with the double signification acquired by culamas 
of ‘diamond’ and ‘loadstone’ (see Adamant); for, in all 
the languages, diamant with its cognates was at length 
restricted to the gem, as aimant was in F. to the loadstone. 
In English the dyanta utid and adamaund are distinguished 
from and opposed to each other ^3400 in Maundevile. ed. 
1839, xiv. x6i, ed. Roxb. Soc. xvii. 80; but adamant long 
retained the double sense of late L. adamas : thus Sher- 
wood, 3623, has ‘ An Adamant stone, (F.) aimant, diamant, 
catamite, pierre ytarinibre.' See Adamant. 

The a of the middle syllable has tended to disappear since 
the x 6th c., as shown by the spelling dimond, dimond. 
Sheridan and other early orthoepists recognize the dissyl- 
labic pronunciation, but most recent authorities reckon 
three syllables. In Shakspere the word is more frequently 
a trisyllable; but it is very generally dissyllabic in Pope, 
Thomson, Young, Cowper, Keats, and Tennyson.] 

I- 1 . A very hard and brilliant precious stone, 
consisting of pure carbon crystallized in regular 
octahedrons and allied forms (in the native state 
usually with convex surfaces), and cither colourless 
or variously tinted. It is the most brilliant and 
valuable of precious stones, and the hardest sub- 
stance known. 

Diamonds are commonly cut in three forms, called Table, 
Rose, and Brilliant : see these words. Plate diamond , 
point diamond, scratch diamond', see quots. 1854, 3880, 
3883. 

<113x0 in Wright Lyric P. v, 25 A burde in a bour ase 
beryl so bryht, Ase diamaunde the dere in day when he is 
dyht. c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1289 Of fyne Rubyes and of 
dyamaitntzjr/.r. dyamauntis, diamantzj. <73400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 Men fyndez dyamaundes gude and hard 
apon J>e roche of he adamaund in he see. c 3475 Sqr. leave 
Degre 84A in Ritson Romances III. 180 Wyth dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght. 1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 87 A ryng 
u 5*>’ amon d therin. 3553 Eden Trent. Nezve Ind. Table 
(Arb.) 22 Of the Adamant stone, otherwise called the Dia- 


mant. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, w. 1 63 My Crowne J s fo 
my heart, not on my head : Not deck’d with Diamonds 
and Indian stones. 1607 — Tirnon in. vj. 133 One day he 
giues vs Diamonds, next day stones. 2673 Ray Joum. 
Low C. 127 Diamants and other pretious Stones. 2737-45 
Thomson Summer 142 The lively diamond drinks thy 
purest rays. *734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 10 Deep with 
di’monds in the flaming mine. 2750 D. Jeffries Via. 
monds «$■ Pearls 58 The manufacture of Table and Rose 
Diamonds. 2833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. j. ,g g 
Diamond has nearly the greatest light-bending power of 
any known substances, and hence comes in part its bril- 
liancy as a jewel. 1854 J. Scoffern in Oris Ctrc. Sc. 
Chem. 9 The operation of scratching on glass may be coni 
ducted . . with a variety of diamond, known as the scratch 
diamond, sold by this name on purpose. 1861 C. W, Ki.sc 
Ant. Gems (1866) 71 The.dinmond .. has the peculiarity of 
becoming phosphorescent in the dark after long exposure to 
the rays of the sun. 18 8a Birdwood Indian Arts II. 30 
When the natural crystal is so perfect and clear that it 
requires only to have its natural facets polished ..jewellers 
call [it] a point diamond. 1883 M. F. Heddle in Encycl. 
Brit. XVL 381/2 The cleavage of certain of the African 
diamonds is so eminent that even the heat of the hand 
causes some of them to fall in pieces. Such diamonds, gener- 
ally octahedra, may be recognized by a peculiar watery 
lustre ; they are called plate diamonds. 

+ b. As a substance of extreme- hardness; = 
Adamant. Obs . 


c 1400 Rom. Rose 4385 Kerte as hard as dyamaunt, Stede- 
fast, and nought phaunt. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. yl 4 As 
rock of Diamond stedfast evermore. 1642 Milton Apol. 
Smect. ii, Zeal, whose substance is ethereal, arming in com- 
plete diamond, ascends his fiery chariot. 3656 Hobbes 
Lib. Necess. <5* Chance (1841) 304 Laid down upon the 
hardest body that could be, supposing it an anvil of dia- 
mant. 1667 Milton P . L. vi. 364 On each wing Uriel and 
Raphael his vaunting foe, Though huge, and in a Rock of 
Diamond Armd, Vanquish'd. 

c. Her . In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the tincture sable or black. 

1572 Bossewell A rrnorie it.' 55 b, The field is parted per 
pale Nebule, Carboncle and Diamonde. 2766-87 Porky 
Her. 19, 1 

2. transf. Applied (usually with distinguishing 
epithet) to other crystalline minerals, resembling 
the diamond in brilliancy ; as Bristol diamond , 
Cornish diamond (see Bkistol. Cornish), Mature, 
diamond , Quebec diamond (see quots.). 

2591 Nashe in Arber’s Garner I. 501 If one wear Gnrod 1 
diamonds on his toes. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 
230 St. Vincent’s rock so full of Diamants that a man may 
filfwhole strikes or bushels of them. 1665 'Uookz Mtirogr, 
79 Stirix of Crystal, or like the small Diamants I observa 
in certain Flints. 1802 R. Brookf.s Gazetteer _(ed. nl. 
Piseck.-. Bohemian diamonds are found here. 1886 b-M. 
Burnham Precious Stones 319 The variety [of J irc0 . n l 
tained from Matura, Ceylon, where it is called 
diamond,’ is often sold in the bazaars of India for ,tne 
genuine diamond. Ibid. 350 Rock Crystal . . is recogn^ed 
by various names, as Bristol, Welsh, Irish, Cornish, ana 
California diamonds. 2890 G. F. Kunz Gents idffjv-f} 
Small, doubly terminated crystals [of rock-cry’ 51 ^) found in 
the Limestone of the Levis and Hudson River formation., 
and locally called Quebec diamonds. 

3. fig. Something veiy precious ; a thing or per- 

son of great worth, or (in mod. use) a person of very 
brilliant attainments. (Cf. 7 .) . , 

CZ440 York Myst. xxv. 518 HayJl 1 Dyamaunde wan 
drewry dight. 2526 Pilgr. Perf (W, de W, I53 I> * 

diamonde moost precyous to mankynde, thy sweie 
Jesus. 1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Ilf- 1. 1 . 

bestowe upon them the precious stons of my wilt, a » * 
monde of invention, 1652 Relig. Wotton. so xys 5 
son, Walter Devereux . .was indeed a dyamond of tne ’ 

and both of an hardy and delicate temper and mu • 

1888 Froude Eng. in IV. Ind. 112 There are man) aw 
monds, and diamonds of the first water, among the a 
cans as among ourselves. . , • ij» 

b. Something that shines like a diamond ; 
tering particle or point. . ,• 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. xiii, Each puny wave 1 
monds roll’d O’er the calm deep. 2862 Shirley Rug . 
i. 75 The grass is .. covered with minute diamonds 
frost, which sparkle keenly in the winter light. . . 

4. A tool consisting of a small diamond se 

handle, used for cutting glass called distinc iv / 
glaziers diamond or cutting diamond. # . . 

2697 Land. Gaz. No. 3331/4 [He] took with 1 him af 
Glasier’s Diamond. 3816 Phil. Trans. 266 ^ 

cured a common glazier’s diamond. 3831 J. scC 

vtond 37 Points are those minute fragments wmen 4 
in what are called glazier’s cutting diamonds. * 75 1 

Diet. Arts II. 28 The irregular octahedrons wn 
facets are those proper for glaziers’ diamonds. 

5. A diamond-shaped figure, i.e. .v plane 

of the form of a section of an octahedral diaro 1 • 

a rhomb (or a square) placed with its diag 
vertical and horizontal ; a lozenge. (In e J* r Aj r2 ( 
a solid body of octahedral or rhombo 

form.) . u-aw of 

_ 1496 in Ld. Treas, Acc. Scot. I. 293 «©lK m * 

irne, to be dyamondis for guncast, xxv. s. iota v man< jU 
giffin to Johne Smyth, for hedis to xij spens, ana jt 

to xxiiij justing speris xvj s. 165* V 
Rombus, or a Diamond, is a figure having fou ^ifarie *i- 
but is not right angled. 2833 Brewster No • _ f urrr cd 
(1S33) 289 The rows were placed so that die fl ) t „„d II ■ 
what are called diamonds. 184* S. C. ** A . LI * , _Tq or ih«tfl 
462 ‘ The Diamond ’, a term frequently used I in 1 W ‘ v hich, 
Counties, to indicate an assemblage of uuua b ^ . 

taken together, arc diamond-shaped. 1809 f"' , ovC rto3l < 
turrMnc. XXXVIII. j 6 7 /2 Convicts in , ib 

witn yellow diamonds on their backs. Mon. \ 
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Letter) \ We send you Bill of Lading of 2 bales Wool, mark 
L in a diamond.' 

b. spec . A figure of this form printed upon a 
playing-card ; a card of the suit marked with such 
figures. 

1594 Lyly Moth. Bomp. ill. iv. My bed-fellow . . dreamt 
that night that the king of diamonds was sick. 1598 Florio 
Quadri , squares, those that we call diamonds or picts upon 
playing cards. 1680 Cotton Gamester in Singer Hist. 
Cards 340 The ace of diamonds. 17x0 Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 71. 2/2 The Nine of Diamonds is . . call’d the Curse of 
Scotland. 17x2-14 Pom Rape Lock m. 75 Clubs, Diamonds, 
Hearts, in wild disorder seen. 1820 Praed To Julia 78 As 
if eternity were laid Upon a diamond, or a spade. 1870 
Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 150 Single Besique is composed 
of a Knave of Diamonds and a Queen of Spades laid upon 
the table . . together. This scores 40. 

c. A kind of stitch in fancy needlework. 

1882 Caulfeii.d & Saward Diet. Needlework 152 Dia- 
mond, a stitch used in Macrame lace to vary the design . . 
There are three ways of making Diamonds; The Single .. 
The Double . . and the Treble. 

d. The square figure formed by the four bases 
in the game of base-ball ; also, by extension, applied 
to the whole field. ((/.S.) 

1894 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 25 Feb. 3/7 Rulers of the 
Diamond. The National Base Ball League. 

6. Printing. The second smallest standard size 
of roman or italic type, a size smaller than * pearl *, 
but larger than * brilliant’. Also aitrib. [ad. Du. 
diamant : so named by its introducer Voskens.] 

Tliis line is a specimon of tho typo called Diamond. 

1778 Mores Dissert. Eng. Typog. Founders 26 Minion, 
Nonpareil, Pearl, Ruby and Diamond, so named from their 
smallness and fancied prettiness. 1808 C. Stower Printer s 
G ram. 43 Diamond is only pearl face upon a smaller body’, 
and seldom used. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. v. 85.' 1829 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 6 The very diamond edition of 
which might fill whole libraries. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 
455/2 Diamond . . is the smallest tyqie used in this country- 
Ibid. 456 The Dutch were the first in Europe to cut Dia- 
mond type. 2856 Book and its Story (ed. 9), 206 The value 
of the type fora Diamond Bible, .is several thousand pounds. 
1889 H. Frowde in Pall Mall G. 26 Nov. 2/3 We specially 
cast the type for the book [the * Finger Prayer-Book ’j, which 
is printed, you will see, in * diamond' and * brilliant ’. 

II. 7 . Phrases, a. Black diamond : (a) a dia- 
mond of a black or dark brown colour, esp. a rough 
diamond as used by lapidaries, etc. ; ( b ) pi. a name 
playfully given to coal, as consisting, like the dia- 
mond, of carbon, b. Rough diamond : a diamond in 
its natural state, before it is cut and polished; hence 
fig, a person of high intrinsic worth, but rude and 
unpolished in manners, e. Diamond cut diamond : 
an equnl match in sharpness (of wit, cunning, etc.). 

a. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Philos. -Techn. 321 A black 
diamond cut and set in a ring. 1849 T. Miller in Gabami 
in London 43 (Farmer) Were he even trusted with the 
favourite horse and gig to fetch a sack of black diamonds 
from the wharf. x86o Emerson Cond. Life , Pcnuer (1861) 
53 Coal . . We may well call it black diamonds. Every’ 
basket is power ana civilization. 1867 Jml. Soo. Arts XV. 
349 The boring machine.. is composed of a steel ring set 
with black diamonds. 

b. 1624 Fletcher Wife for Month iv. ii, She is very’ 
honest, And will be hard to cut as a rough diamond. 2685 
Boyle Effects of Mot. Suppl. 148 Having at the Diamond- 
Mine purchased . . a rough Diamond. 1700 Dryden Prcf. 
Fables (Globe) 503 Chaucer, I confess, is a rough diamond. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 24 The value of a cut diamond 
is esteemed equal to that of a similar rough diamond of 
double weight. 2890 T. Kevworth in Cassell's Fam. 
Mag. Dec. 49 He was a rough-looking man, and somebody 
called him a rough diamond. 

C. 2628 Ford Loved s Mel. 1. iii, ^Vre caught in our own 
toils. Diamonds cut diamonds. 2642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. 
St. iv. xi. 293 Then Gods diamonds often cut one another. 
^2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Diamond cut Diamond , 
bite the Biter. 2863 Reade Hard Cash xxv, He felt, .sure 
lus employer would outwit him if he could ; and resolved it 
should be diamond cut diamond. 2892 J. Winsor Columbus 
xi.256 In thegameofdiamopdtCUt-diamond,it is not always 
just to single out a single victim for condemnation. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

8. attnb. Made or consisting of diamond, as 
diamond lens , diamond stone ( = sense 1). 

x 553 Eden Treat. N ewe Ind. (Arb.) 24 tnarg. The dia- 
monde stone. 26x7 Minsheu Ductorin Ling., A Diamond 
or Picke at Cards, because he is picked and sharpe pointed 
as the Diamond st6ne; 2772 Eliz. Griffith Lady Burton 
III. 270 The diamond eyes of the Indian idol. 2827 Goring 
in Q. Jml. Sc. «J- Arts XXII. 280 note , Diamond lenses 
I conceive to constitute the ultimatum of the perfection of 
single microscopes. 2830 Optics 39 (Libr. Useful Knowl.) 
Mr. Pritchard finished tne first diamond microscope in 2826. 
2832 J. Murray Diamond 39 If the power of the glass lens 
be 24, that of the diamond would be 64. 2842 Loser. Elected 
Knight v, A lance that was . . sharper than diamond-stone. 

t b. Hard or indestructible as diamond, adaman- 
tine. (Cf. 1 b.) Ohs. 

1580 North Plutatxh (1656) 800 Those strong diamond 
chains with which Dionysius the elder made his boast that 
he left his tyranny’ chained to his son. 2586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. l. 224 Making men hir slaves, and 
chaining them .. with diamond chains. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple /si. 111. x, With such a diamond knot he often souls 
can binde. 2659 B. Harris Parira/s Iron Age 101 To 
trye if luck would turn, and whether Fortune would be 
alwayes fixed with a Diamant-Nayle. 

+ c. ? Brilliant, shining. Obs. 

2579 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 81 Delicate pictures 
. . of most beautiful! and diamond wenches. 2583 Stubbes 


Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 63 To heare their dirtie dregs ript vp 
and cast in their diamond faces. 

9 . attrib. Set or furnished with a diamond or 
diamonds, as diamond-button, clasp , ring, signet. 

2642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 111. xxii. 213 Some hold it 
unhappy to be married with a diamond ring. 2727 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Let. to Ctess. of Mar 1 Apr., This smock 
. . is closed at the neck with a diamond button. 2827 E. 
Turrell in Gilts Techn. Repos. I. 205 Diamond turning- 
tools. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. it. viii, Consider that un- 
utterable business of the Diamond Necklace .. Astonished 
Europe rings with the mystery’ for ten months. 2880 Clerke 
in Fraser's Mag. 829 The diamond clasp which fastened 
the imperial mantle ofCharlemagne. 2891 Law Times XC. 
283/2 Two diamond rings which he wished to dispose of. 

10 . attrib. or adj. a. Of the shape of a diamond 
(see 5); lozenge-shaped, rhombic; forming a de- 
sign consisting of figures of this shape, as diamond 
couching , fret , netting, pattern , work : having a 
head or end of this shape, as diamond dibber , nail. 

2598 Barret Theor. JVarres 111. ii. 77 The nearest . . vnto 
the square of men, is the Diamant battell. 2663 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 481. A larg diomond hatchment with 
Canterbury and Juxon impaled. 2667 Primatt City <$• C. 
Build. 260 A Diamond Figure, whose sides are parallel, but 
not at right Angles. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII 215 s.v. 
Planting , The diamond-dibber, a pointed plate of steel with 
a short iron handle. 2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge i, Its win- 
dows were old diamond-pane lattices. 2858 Archil. Publ. 
Soc. Diet., Diamond fret, a species of checker work in 
which .. a diamond . . is interlaced by the prolongations of 
the diameters of the square. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Diamond-nail , a nail having a rhombal head. Ibid., Dia- 
mond-work (Masonry), reticulated work formed by courses 
of lozenge-shaped stones, very common in ancient masonry’. 

2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 252 Diamond 
couching [is] one of the Flat Couchings used in Church 
Work. # Ibid. 359 Fancy Diamond Netting is worked in 
three different ways. 

b. Having a surface hewn or cut into facets, 
formed by low square-based pyramids placed close 
together. 

2727 Berkeley Jml. Tour Italy 27 Jan. Wks. 2871 IV. 
551 Church of the Carmelites, .in the front a little diamond 
work. 2870 A.. Beazeley Specif. Flamboro * Lightho., The 
Gallery-course is to be . . cast with a neat diamond pattern 
as shewn, to give a safe foot-hold. 

11 . General combs, a. attributive. Of or relat- 
ing to diamonds, as diamond-bort (see Bort), 
-broker, -carat, -factory, -merchant, -trade ; con- 
taining or producing diamonds, as diamond-bed , 
-1 conglomerate , - deposit , -gravel, - mine . b. objec- 
tive and obj. genitive, as diamond-bearing adj., 
-digging, - polisher , -producing adj., - seeker , -setter, 
-splitter. c. instrumental, as diamond-paved, 

- pointed , -tipped adjs. d. similative, as diamond- 
bright, -distil let adjs. ; also diamond-like adj. e. 
parasynthetic, as diamond-headed, -paned, -shaped, 
-tiled adjs. 

a 2628 Sylvester Woodman's Bear Ixxiii, Diamond-headed 
darts. 2628 in A rchxologia^ (1883) XLVII. 392 Dyamond 
boart and divers other materialls for the Cutting and finish- 
ing of our Armes in a Dyamond. 2632 Litiigow Trav. 
111. 85 The goodliest plot, the Diamond sparke, and the 
Honny spot of all Candy. 2685 Diamond-mine [see 7 b]. 
2704 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1548 Such a Diamond-like Sand. 
2820 Keats Hyperion 1. 220 Diamond-paved lustrous long 
arcades. 2835 Willis Pcncillings I.xiv. 108 The diamond- 
shaped stones of the roof. 2842 Tennyson Vision of Sin 
ii, Till the fountain spouted, showering wide Sleet of dia- 
mond;drift and pearly hail. 2863 I. Williams Baptistery 1. 
vii, (1874) 79 Writ. .With a diamond-pointed pen, On a plate 
of adamant. 2872 M. Collins Mrq. 4- Ilerch. II. x. 300 
Casements diainond-paned. 2876 J. B. Currey in Jml. 
Soc. Arts XXIV. 375 The diamond-bearing soil. Ibid. 
377 Keen-faced diamond brokers. 2880 Clf.rke in Frasers 
Mag. 818 It is said there were diamond-polishers at Nurem- 
berg in 2373. Ibid. 821 The conditions of diamond-digging. 

2883 Archxologia XLVII. 396 Tavernier, a diamond mer- 
chant and jeweller, who visited Persia in . . 2664. 

12 . Special combs. : diamond-bird, an Austra- 
lian shrike of the genus Pardalotus, esp. P. puitc - 
talus, so called from the spots on its plumage; 
diamond-borer, d. boring machine - diamond- 
drill (b) ; diamond boron, an impure formof boron 
obtained in octahedral crystals nearly as hard and 
brilliant as the diamond; diamond-breaker = 
diamond-mortar ; diamond-broaching, broached 
hewn-work done with a diamond-hammer; dia- 
mond cement, cement used in setting diamonds ; 
diamond-crossing, a crossing on a railway where 
two lines of rails intersect obliquely without com- 
municating (see Diamond-point 2); diamond- 
drill, (a) a drill armed with one or more diamonds 
used for boring hard substances ; (b) a drill for bor- 
ing rocks, having a head set with rough diamonds, 
a diamond-borer; diamond- dust — diamond- 
po~.vdcr\ diamond-ficoides, the ice-plant, Pfesem- 
bryanthemum crystallinum ; diamond-field [cf. 
coal-feld ], a tract of country yielding diamonds 
from its surface strata; diamond file, fish (see 
quots.) ; diamond-hammer, a mason’s hammer 
having one face furnished with pyramidal pick 
points for fine-dressing a surface on stone; dia- 
mond hitch, a method of fastening ropes in packing 
heavy loads; diamond-knot (Nautf), a kind of 


ornamental knot worked with the strands of a rope ; 
diamond-mill (see quot.); diamond-mortar, a 
steel mortar used for crushing diamonds for the 
purposes ofthe lapidary ; diamond-plaice, a local 
name (in Sussex) for the common plaice (Flcuro- 
nectes plalcssa), from its lozenge-shaped spots; 
diamond-plough, (a) a diamond-pointed instru- 
ment for engraving upon glass ; ( b ) a small plough 
having a mould-board and share of a diamond or 
rhomboidal shape (Knight); diamond-powder, 
the powder produced by grinding or crushing dia- 
monds ; diamond rattlesnake, a rattlesnake (Cro- 
talus adamantens) having diamond-shaped mark- 
ings ; diamond-spot, collector’s name for a moth 
(Bolys letragonalis) ; diamond-tool, a mctal- 
tuming tool whose cutting edge is formed by facets ; 
diamond wedding [after silver w., golden w.], 
a fanciful name for the celebration of the 60th (or 
according to some, the 75th) anniversary of the 
wedding-day; diamond - weevil = Diamond- 
beetle ; diamond-wheel, a metal wheel used with 
diamond-powder and oil in grinding diamonds or 
other hard gems. See also Diamond-back, etc. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 279/2 s.v. Piprinx , Pardalotus 
punctatus . . .Mr. Caley states that this species js called 
"Diamond Bird by' the settlers, from the spots on its body’. 
2865 Gould Haudbk. Birds Austral. I. 257 No species., 
is more widely and generally’ distributed than the spotted 
Diamond-bird. 2875 Ure Diet. Arts I.445 In soft strata 
it is somewhat difficult to obtain a core by the "diamond 
borer. 2867 Jml. Soc. Arts XV. 340 "Diamond boring 
machine. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 442 Tne Diamond Boring 
Machine. .The boring bit is a steel thimble, about 4 inches 
in length, having two rows of Brazilian black diamonds .. 
in their natural rough state firmly imbedded therein. 2863- 
72 Watts Diet. Client. I. 628 Adamantine or * Diamond 
Boron . . extremely hard, always sufficiently so to scratch 
corundum with facility’, and some crystals are nearlyas hard 
as diamond itself. 2880 J. C. Bruce in Archxologia XLVI. 
265, I have most frequently found the "diamond-broaching 
in camps which have been repaired bySeverus. 2884 G. W. 
Cox Cycl. Com. Things 227A "Diamond cement.. used by 
Armenian Jewellers in setting diamonds, k composed of 
gum mastic and isinglass dissolved in spirits of wine. 
2881 E. Matheson Aid Bk. Engineer. Enterp. 252 Where 
a siding crosses a main road without connecting it, what is 
known as a "diamond crossing is used. 2891 Morning Post 
20 Feb. 3/4 Major Marindin strongly recommends .. that 
there should be no diamond crossing worse than one to 
eight. 2827 E. Turrell in Gill s Techn. Repos. I. 129 
Pierced by very fine "diamond drills. 2881 E. Matheson 
Aid Bk. Engineer. Enterprise 391 Diamond drills., will 
pierce the hardest known rocks. 2844-57 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits^ d. 5)222 Awhile powder, .of a glistening appear- 
ance, like "diamond-dust. 2767 1 Mawe ’ [J. Abercrombie] 
Ev. Man own Gardener Feb. 50 "Diamond ficoides, or 
ice plant. 28x2 Mrs. M. Starke Beauties of C. M. Maggi 
48 The Ice-plant, properly called, the Diamond-Ficoides. 
2876 J. B. Currey in Jml. Soc. Arts XXIV. 379 The dis- 
covery of the "diamond-fields. ^ 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 
<5- Clockm. 88 A "Diamond file is formed of a strip of copper 
with diamond powder hammered into it. % 1854 Adams, 
Baikie & Barron Nat. Hist. 93 Family. ."Diamond Fishes 
(also called Bony’-Pikes) Le/isosteidx. 1858 Archil. Publ. 
Soc. Diet., * Diamond hammer, a tool used by masons^ in 
the Isle of Man and in parts of Scotland for ‘fine pick 
dressing’ limestone and granite. 2883 Specif. N. East. 
Railw., Alnwick 4- Cornhill Br. Contr. No. 2. 5 The face 
is to be either tooled, or broached with a diamond hammer. 
2769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) s.v. Knot, There are 
several sorts, which differ in . . form and size : the principal 
of these are the "diamond-knot, the rose-knot, the wall- 
knot. 2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word -Ok., Diamond-knot, an 
ornamental knot worked with the strands of a rope, some- 
times used for bucket-strops, on the foot-ropes of jib-booms, 
man-ropes, etc. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clockm. 87 
[In a] "Diamond Mill., for cutting and polishing ruby 
pallets and other hard stopes, discs charged with diamond 
powder and rotated at a high speed are used. 2853 Soyer 
Pantrvph. 237 The flounder, the brill, the "diamond and 
Dutch plaice. 2827 J. Lukens in Gill's Techn. Repos. 1 . 76 
On an improved "Diamond Plough .. for cutting Circular 
Lines upon Glass. — E. Turrell ibid. 295 On Diamond 
ploughs for Engravers. 2753 Chambers C/jr/. Supp. s. 
"Diamond Powder is of great use for grinding hard sub- 
stances. 2802 T. Thomson Client. I. 47 Diamond powder 
can only be obtained by grinding one diamond against 
another. 2883 Times 26 Mar. 7/6 Of all the snake varieties 
.. the "diamond rattlesnake .. seems to be the most deadly*. 
2819 G. Samouelle E til onto l . Com paid 436 The "a ia mono 
spot. 287a Punch 23 Nov. 210-2 "Diamond wedding. 
2892 Haydn Diet. Dates 1058^ Diamond weddings alter 
a union of 60 years, some apply it to 75 years. 

Dramond, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traits. To furnish or bedeck with diamonds. 

1751 H. Wali-olk Lett. II. Mann . ill. * 4 « 

dresses, diamonds himself, even to distinct s 

To adorn as rvith diamonds. (Qjn'feaU) 
,839 Ba.ley Festui XV i. (iS S e) " 1 X AW/Tll. 

flowers and diamonded J 1 K?hes and diamonded 

xvi, The tears rolled over the 'one : lashes, .an „. e 

her cheek. 2878 Low thiSets . . w ere rain bowed 

got there, it cleared, and al! the uuo.c» 

and diamonded by’ the sun. t - rlinrnond 

iov b efa ButeSv J ' dU:M ‘' d ^ 
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Hence Di'amonding’ vbL sb., adornment with or 
as with -diamonds ; brilliant ornamentation. • 
c 3818 Keats Notes on Milton in Ld. Houghton Life 
(1848? I. 277 The light and shade, the sort of black bright- 
ness, the ebon diamonding . . of the following lines, a 1821 
— Castle Builder , Their glassy diamonding on Turkish 
floor. ' - 

Dramond-’baclr, a. and sb. [Short for next.] 

A. adj. = Diamond-backed, having the back 
marked with one or more lozenge-shaped figures. 

B. sb.- a. The Diamond-back Moth (see quots.). 
b. The Diamond-backed Turtle. 

1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 436 The testaceous 
Diamond- back, Tortrix trapczana. 1891 Miss E. A. 
Ormerod in Jml. R.‘ Agrtc. Soc. 30 Sept. 599 The pale 
patterns along these edges form diamond-shaped marks, 
whence the English name * diamond-back moth \ Jhid. 61 1 
These showed unmistakable signs of diamond-back cater- 
pillar ravage. 1895 Lippincott' s Mag. Jan., The diamond- 
back [turtle] is undeniably and unspeakably ugly. 

Di'amoiicL’backecl, a. [f. Diamond sb. + 
Backed t.] Having the back marked with lozenge- 
shaped figures. 

Diamond-backed turtle or terrapin, the fresh- water tor- 
toise of the Atlantic coast of N. America, Malaclemmys 
falustris. 

1895 Daily Nevus 14 Jan. 5/3 Diamond-backed terrapin 
are the newest pets of fashionable folk in the States. They 
..are chiefly adopted by artists at present, hut are to be 
found in some boudoirs as well as studios. 

Diamond-beetle. A South American beetle 
Curculio ( Entinms ) imperialis , of which the elytra 
are studded with brilliant sparkling points; also 
applied to other species of Curculio, and (with 
qualifications) to other beetles with splendid mark- 
ings. 

1806 G. Shaw Gen. Zook VI. 1. 65 The most brilliant and 
beautiful is the Curculio imperialis . . commonly known by 
the name of the Diamond Beetle. *839 J. O. Westwood 
Mod. Classif. Insects I. 340 The various species of diamond 
beetles surpassing (in their colours) the majority of Coleop- 
terous insects, i860 W. S. Dallas Anitn. Kingd. 219 Few 
insects can boast of greater magnificence than the well- 
known Diamond-beetle of Brazil, i860 G. Bennett Nat. 
in Austral. 273 The Diamond beetle of Australia of green 
and gold tints (Chrysolopus s/ectabilis ). 

Dramond-cut, a. and sb. 

A. adj . 1 . Cut into the shape of a diamond or 
rhomb. 

1637 Bursar’s Bk. Gonville <$• Cains Coll, in Willis & 
Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 194 Paveing the chappell with 
stones diamond cut, c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 238 
Y® windows. .are all diamond Cut round the Edges. 
p 2 . Cut with facets like a diamond; cut in relief 
in the form of a low square-based pyramid, pointed 
or truncated. 

Diamond-cut glass, thick glass cut into grooves or channels 
of V-shaped section crossing one another obliquely so as to 
leave pyramid-shaped projections ; a common style of orna- 
mentation in cut glass. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3973/4 A Diamond cut Steel-headed 
Cane. 1717 Berkeley Jml. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 
541 Well-built streets, all hewn stone, diamond-cut. rustic. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 

1691 tr. Emilianne's Frauds Romish Monks 27 A magnifi- 
cent Structure, all of hewn Stone of a Diamond-Cut. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ff P. 214 If it be very fair and cut 
Diamond-Cut.. The second sort of Ruby is White. .which 
also is of good esteem, if cut of a Diamond-Cut. 

Dramond-cutter. A lapidary who cuts and 
polishes diamonds. So Di'amond-cutting - sb., the 
art of the diamond-cutter. 

1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6100/4 Moses Langley .. Diamond- 
Cutter. ^ 1827 Gills Techn. Repos. I. 4 The diamond-cutter 
seats himself in front of his work-board. 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 213 The art of diamond-cutting introduced 
by Jews driven from Lisbon to Amsterdam. 

Di'amonded, a. [f. Diamond sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1 . Adorned with or wearing diamonds. 

• Emerson Cend. Life. Behaviour (iSGi) in As when, 
m Pans, the chief or the police enters a ballroom, so many 
diamonded pretenders shrink, and make themselves as in- 
conspicuous as they can. 1883 A. J. C. Hare Russia Hi. 
143 Diamonded saddle-cloths and trappings. 

D. Jig. Adorned as with diamonds. 

1830 Tennyson Pee , us m The diamonded night. 1B31 
T. Wilson Uuunorc 1. 26 Dew-diamonded daisies. jB 6 o 
Ld, Lytton Lucile i. iv. § 6 The scarp’d ravaged mountains 
..Were alive with the diamonded shy salamander. 

2 . Marked or furnished with lozenge-shaped 
figures or parts; having the figure of a diamond. 

1642 Fuller Holy <V Prof. St. v. vi. 382 Break a stone .. 
or lop a bough . . and one shall behold the grain thereof., 
diamonded or streaked in the fashion of a lozenge. iBzo 
Keats Eve St. Agues xxiv, A casement high and triple- 
arch’d . . And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 1880 
Dorothy 25 Came through the diamonded panes, 
t ? Endowed with the characteristics of 

the diamond ; brilliant and keen. Obs. 

*^ 4 *. J- Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 138 These pointed 
and diamonded speeches, which doe indeed leave a sting .. 
m the mind of the pious Auditor. 

Diamon&rfer (ms, a. [f. Diamond + -(i)fer- 
OU3 , in imitation of diamantiferous , F. diarnan - 
liftrty from med. L. diamant-cm .] Diamond- 
producing. 

Echo n pet., Those who have rushed to the dia- 
rnonaiferous region [of S. Africa]. 1870 Daily News 21 Dec., 
A new diamondiferous track had been discovered. 1877 


w. Thomson Vi y. Challenger II. vi. 116 Sufficient dia- 
mondiferous country is already known to provide many 
years' employment for a large population. 1885 J lines 
20 Apr. 4/4 Filled.. with a blue diamondiferous mud. 

Bramoildise, v. [f. Diamond sb. + -ize.j 

1 . trans. To bedeck with, or as with, diamonds. 
1509 E. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. in. iv, Modellizing, 

or enamelling, or rather diamondizing of your subject. 1863 
Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 52 Diamondized old ladies. 

2 . To convert into diamond. 

1893 E. L. Reword in Farrows Pali. Relig. I. 516 The 
diamondizing of soot. _ 

Diamond-point. [TDiamondiA + Point sb.\ 

1 . A stylus tipped with a fragment of diamond, 
used in engraving, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meets. I. 698/1 Wilson Lowry intro- 
duced the diamond-point into engraver’s ruling-machines. 
1881 Eveiy Man his enun Mechanic § 569 The diamond 
point . . is used for roughing very small and delicate work 
that will not bear the gouge. 

2 . Railways. Usually in pi. The set of points at 
a diamond crossing, where two lines of rails inter- 
sect obliquely without communicating, forming a 
diamond or rhombic figure ; in sing, one of the 
acute angles formed by two rails at such a crossing. 

1881 Daily News. 15 Sept. 3/2 It [a train] had to pass 
over a diamond point. 1890 Morning Post _ 24 Oct. 6/7 
A North’ British mineral train, while crossing a set of 
diamond points, ran off the line. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 24 July 
5/2 On reaching the diamond point the guard’s van next the 
engine jumped the metals. 

3. allrib as diamond-point chisel a chisel having 
the comers ground off obliquely. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v. Chisel. 
Diamond-snalre. A name given to various 
snakes or serpents having diamond-shaped mark- 
ings, esp. a. a large Australian serpent, Morelia 
spilotes ; b. a venomous Tasmanian serpent, Hop- 
locephalus superbus. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 93 A snake, of the diamond 
species was lately killed at St. George's River.. New. South 
Wales. 1847 Leichhardt frill, iii. 78 Charley killed a 
diamond snake, larger than any he had ever seen before. 
1850 J. B. Clutterbuck Port Phillip iii.. 43 The diamond 
snake is that most dreaded by the natives. 1863 Wood 
Nat. Hist. 117 It is called the Diamond snake on account 
of the pattern of its colours . . arranged so as to produce 
a series of diamonds along its back. 1882 Mtss .C. C. 
Hofley Snakes 423 The Diamond snake... on the mainland 
is the harmless Python ntolums , and in Tasmania the 
venomous Hoplocephalus supcrbns , with very broad scales. 

Diamond-spar. Min. [ad. Ger. demant- 
spath (Klaproth 1786), so called from its extreme 
hardness.] “(See quot.). 

1804 R. Jameson Min. I. 03. 1807 J. Murray Syst. 
Client . III. 593 The Diamond spar, which has been dis- 
tinguished from corundum, appears to be a variety of it. 

Dramond-wise, adv. [see -wise.] In the 
manner or form of a diamond or lozenge. 

1530 Palsgr. 799 Dyamant wyse, Jyke or in maner of a 
dyamant. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong . 
E. Ind. lxxvi. 154 b, Of sundrye coulours, the which was 
wrought Diamond wise. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m, 
100/1 Diamond wise . . is . . anything set or hung having 
one corner of the square set upwards, the other downwards. 
1698 Fryer Acc . E. India <$• P. 158 His Effigies.. upon it 
Escutcheon, or Diamond-wise. 

Diamond-work : see Diamond 10. 
t Dia'moron. Pharm. Also 5 diameron. [L. 
dianioron , a. Gr. 5 cd nopcov 1 made from black 
mulberries.’] A preparation of syrup and mul- 
berry juice, used as a gargle for a sore throat. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 218 pan make him a gargarisme 
wi p a decoccioun . . wip \>e which he distemperid perwip dia- 
meron. Ibid. 262 pan pou muste make consumynge pingis 
as diameron & sappa michum. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
10 [It] will be found a farre better Diaworon for the Gan- 
garismes this Age wants. 

II Diamorphosis (dniamp-jf&is, -mpito u-sis). 
Biol. [mod. L., a. Gr. Stapopipauns, n. of action f. Bia- 
(lo/xpS-eiv to form, shape, f. Sia- through, thoroughly, 
asunder (see Dia- >) + pop<prj form.] 

1 . ‘ The building up of a body to its proper form ’ 
(Syd. See. Lex. 1883). 

% 2. erroneously for Dimorphism. 

i8 ®» H- C. Wood in Quart. Jml. of Alter. Sc. I. No. 3, 
157 (title) On the Diamorphosis of Lyngbya, Schizogonium 
and Prasiola. ’ 


Uia*myi. C hem. [Di- 2 .] A. sb. The organ! 
radical Amyl in the free state, C, =C 5 1 - 1 ,,-C.H, 
B. attrib. and Comb. Containing two equivalenl 
of amyl, as diamytanilinc. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. viii. (ed. el =4t Diamylanilin 
where 2 atoms [or hydrogen] are replaced by amyle and 1 \ 
aniline. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 333 Diamyl . . is obtain? 
by acting on amyl iodide with sodium. 

Diajmylene. Chem. See Di- 2 and Amyllne 
i* Bran. Obs. Also 6 diana. [a. F. dial. 
(16th c. in Littre), Sp. diana , a beating of th 
drum at day-break, It. diana 1 a kind of marc 
sounded by trnmpetters in a morning to the 
generall and captaine , (Florio 159$), f. dia dw 
Cf. L. qitcii-dianns, etc.] A trumpet call or drmr 
roll at early mom. Also allrib., as dian-soundin « 
159* Garrard Art lVarre 29 Even until the Diana t 
sounded through all the Campe. 1652 Urquhart fezo. 


Wks. (1834) 180, I warn them with the first sound of the 
trumpet., but if, after this Diansounding [etc.], a 1678 
Marvell Appleton House 292 Poems 208 The bee through 
these known allies hums Beating the dian with its drums. 

Diana (doijse’na, dai^na), anglicized 4- Dian 
(aai -an). Also 3 -6 Diane, 6 Dyane, Dean. [ a . 
L. Diana in F. diane, whence Eng. Diane , Dian t 
retained as a poetic form.] 

1 . An ancient Italian female divinity, the moon- 
goddess, patroness' . of virginity and of hunting; 
subsequently regarded as identical with the Greek 
Artemis, and so with Oriental deities, which were 
identified with the latter, e.g. the Artemis or Diana 
of the Ephesians. 

c 1205 Lay. 1145 A wifmonnes liche, Diana [c 1275 Diane] 
wes ihaten. 1382 Wyclif Acts xix, 24 Makinge siluerene 
housis to Dian. <21400-50 Alexander 2299 To Dyarms 
temple. 1508 Dunbar Goldyn Target Dyane thegoddesse 
chaste of woddis grene. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N. j. i. 89 Or on 
Dianaes Altar to protest For aie, austerity, and single life. 
Ibid. iv. i. 78 Dians bud or [=o’er] Cupids flower. Hath 
such force and blessed power. 1791 Comtek Odyss. iv. 153 
Dian, goddess of the golden bow. 

b. poet . The moon personified as a goddess. , 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xvii. (1495) 328 The 
mone Is callyd Dyana, goddes of wodes and ofgroues. 1660 
Shirley Andromana 11. v, Pale-fac’d^Dian maketh haste to 
hide Her borrow’d gloiy in some neighbVing cloud. r8i8 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxvii, Meek Dian’s crest Floats through 
the azure air. 

f c. Alluding to Acts xix. 24; Source of gain. 
1640 Somner Antiq. Canterb. 237 So loth were they to 
forgo their Diana. 1681 J. Houghton Coll. H mb. $ Trait 
28 April, No. 353 They.. are prohibiting our wollen manu- 
factures which is our Diana. 

d. attrib. or adj. Virgin, unsullied. 

1870 J. Orton Andes < 5 * Amazons ix. (1876) 144 Snow cf 
Dian purity. 

2 . In early Chemistry a name for silver. 

(By the astro-alchemists also called Luna , from the ‘silver 1 
light of the moon : cf. the other planetary names of the 
metals Sol, Mercury , Venus K Mars , Jupiter , and SaUim, 
i.e. gold, quicksilver, copper, iron, tin, and lead.) 

Hence Tree of Diana, Arbor Diaux : the denantic 
amalgam precipitated by mercury from a solution of nitrate 
of silver. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diana’s Tree whereby a 
Mixture of Silver, Quick-silver and Spirit of Nitre may be 
Crystallized in shape of a Tree, with little Balls at the end 
of its Branches representing Fruit. 1798 G. GrecorycZkvw- 
Nature (1804) II. 247 note, Diana’s tree, from the wnim ot 
the alchemists . . who appropriated silver to the Moon, or 
Diana. 1849 J> R* Jackson Minerals 287 A pretty metallic 
vegetation in glass jars :. .called the Tree of Diana. 

3 . Diana monkey, Cereopithcats Diana, a urge 
African monkey, so named from a crescent-shaped 
white marking on its forehead. 

rSiz Smelue & Wood Buffo ns Nat. Hiit. X. ijoIW 
monkey, .is the same animalthat Linnaeus has called prana. 
1B60 Wood 1 /lustr. Nat. Hist. I. 49 The most conspicws 
feature in the Diana Monkey is the long and sharplypomtw 

[Dianatic, misprint in Phillips (ed.Kersey) i? c ^ 
for Dianoetic. See List cf Spurious Ifcnisi] 

I' Dia'nder. Dot. Obs. [ad. F. diantirt, pd- 
mo d.L. diaudrtts, f. as next.] A plant bearing 
flowers with two stamens. 
i 8'8 in Webster. t/t- 

II Diandria (dai|te - ndria). Dot. [mod.L. 
nreus, 1735), f. Gr. type *S!a»Spos, mod.L. aiananis 
Bt- twice, + avSp-, stem of avr/p, man, male: see 
Monandria, Polyandria.] The second class in 
the sexual system of Linnteus, comprising all P !m,j 
having two stamens. _ , f 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp. s.v. Diandria..of thiscla. 
plants are the jessamine, phillerea, olive, rosemary, c . 

Hence Dia-ndrian a., of or pertaining to the c - - 5 
Diandria. 1828 in Webster. 

Diandrons (doqremdres), a. Also 8 -ions- 
[f. mod.L. diandrus (see prec. and Monandf.ov >J 

1 . Dot. Belonging to the class • Diandria ] m 

stamened. . . 

1770 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 383 Sage-tea., is * 
dynamious plant, take my word; though 
would persuade us it is merely d/andrious. soooj. * "j 
Brit. Bot. 38 Bromus . . flar. lanceolate, nerved, ^ 
djandrous. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 229 Irr * 
diandrous or didynamous stamens. 

2 . Zool. Having two male mates. ^ 

1885 G Trotter in Academy 6 June 395/3 He aj» 

a polyandrous, or rather dianarous, species among m 

+ Dianeme'tic, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [ad. G r ; 
firjTiKbs distributive, f. Siavejuiv to distributed 
Distributive. , . / ^ 

3675 R, Burthogge Causa Dei 72 In Distributive 
Aristotle calls it, Dianemetic) Justice. t , Yon 

Dianite (daranait). Min. Name given b> 
ICobcl in 1 $60 to a variety of Columbite, su]iP 
to contain a new metal called by him Dtonn 
1861 Arner. frill. Sc* Ser. n. XXXI. 36a . ^ 

Di*anize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Diana + ^ zE j.-l r j r . 
To { moon * (with an allusion to the myth 0 

mion). TTpiAvcy^ 

1834 M edwin Angler in Wales II- 49 H our •' <-d. 
had been Dianizing, I shouidnot have n»i.J 

Bianodal (daianJ^-dal), a. Math. l *« . j s \ 

+ Node + *al.] Passing through nodes. D 



DIANOETIC. 


DIAPENTE, 


curve or surface : one passing through the nodes of 
a given curve or surface. 

1870 Cayley in Proc. Lend. Math . Soc. III. 199 The ninth 
node of the Sextic may be any point whatever on the dta- 
nodal curve. 

Dianoetic (doiant?ie*tik), a. and sb. Metaph. 
[ad. Gr. ZiavorjTtKhs of or pertaining to thinking, f. 
SiavoTjro?, vbl. adj. from StaiW-c crOat to think, subst. 
the process of thought, f. &a-‘ through, thoroughly 
+ voc-€tv to think, suppose.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to thought ; employing 
thought and reasoning ; intellectual. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 92 Dianoetic Philosophic, 
which is the assent to conclusions by discourse from first 
prindpes. 173* Berkeley A Iciphr. vit. § 34 A Dianoetic 
Academy, or seminary for free-thinkers. 1829 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Discuss. (1852) 4 The dianoetic or discursive faculty .. 
the faculty of relations or comparison. 3885 J. Martineau 
Types Eth . Tit. II. it. iii, § 1.518 The theories of the dia- 
noetic moralists. 

B. sb. Metaph. (See quot.) 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) II. xxxviii. 350, 
I would employ the word noetic.. to express all those cogni- 
tions that^ originate in the mind itself, dianoetic to denote 
the operations of the Discursive, Elaborative, or Comparatbe 
Faculty. 

t Dianoe'tical, a. 06s. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
=prec. adj. 

3570^ Dee Math. Pref. 2 The Mercuriat fruite of Dianoeti- 
call discourse. 3588 Fraunce Lmviers Log. 11. ix. 97 The 
disposition dianoetical! is when one axiome by reason is 
inferred of another. 3682 H. More Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 
253 As if the one were Noematical, the other Dianoetical. 

Dianoe 'tic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a dianoetic manner; by or with the reasoning 
faculty; intellectually. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 365 The Demiurgus .. is said to 
energize dijanoetically, and to reason. 

Dianoialogy ^dohanoijtedodgi). Metaph . [f. 

Gr. biavoia intelligence, understanding, thinking + 
-logy. The analogically regular form would be 
dianccology.] Term proposed by Sir W. Hamilton 
for : That portion of logic which deals with dia- 
noetic or demonstrative propositions. So also 
Dbanoialo'gical a. 

3846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid's Whs. 770. 

Dianome (dai'ano^m). Math. [f. Gr. Stave p.ij 
distribution : so called as having nodes of determi- 
nate distribution.] A surface, generally a quartic 
surface, having all its nodes, if in excess of the 
number which can be arbitrarily assumed, situated 
on a surface, called dianodal, which is determined 
by the arbitrary points. 

1874 Salmon Analyt . Geom. of three Dimens. (ed. 3) 507. 

!1 Diantlnis (daiicemjws). Dot. [f. Gr. Aioy of 
Jupiter + avOos flower (Linnreus).] A genns of 
caryophyllaceous flowering plants, which includes 
the pinks and carnations; a flower of this kind. 
Hence Diamthine, name of an aniline dye. 

1849 Florist 289 The three florists’ species of Dianthus, the 
Carnation, Picotee, and Pink. 3869 Ruskin Q. of Air % 84 
Later in the year, the dianthus . . seems to scatter, in multi- 
tudinous families, its crimson stars far and wide. . 385o 
Sunday Times 5 Aug. 7/1 Another new colour, .called Dian- 
thine . . extracted from gas .'tar. The shades range from a 
deeppurple to a brilliant rose. 
fDia*ntre, -ter, rut. Ohs. [a. F. diantre 
(16th c. in Littre), enphemism for diable .] Devil ! 

1751 Female Foundling I. 351 Dianter ! what Strength 
you have, when you please l Ibid. I. i8t Diantre, you have 
been prudent. 

11 DiapaTma. Pharrn. [med. or mod.L. f. 
Dia.- - -f L. palma palm : in F. diapalmei\ A desic- 
cating or detersive plaster composed originally 
of palm oil, litharge, and sulphate of zinc, now of 
white wax, emplastrum simplex, and sulphate of 
zinc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. 186 We as highly 
conceive of the practice in Diapalma, that is in the making 
of that plaister, to stirre it with the stick of a Palme. 1660 
Boyle New Exp. P hys. Mech. xxii. 376 We stopt the mouth 
of the Glass with a flat piece of Diapalma, provided for the 
purpose. 3741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. i. 30 Take of Diapalma 
melted down very thin, with Oil of Chamomile 1 Ounce. 
3883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Di/apase. Anglicized form of Diapason, 
used by the poets. 

3503 Spenser Tears of Muses 549 Melodious measures. 
With which I . . make a tunefull Dinpaseof pleasures. 3647 

H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xv, From this same universall 
Diapase Each harmony is fram’d. 3652 Benlowes Theoph. 
vi. Ixv, On the trembling cords bis swift hand strayes. And 
clos’d all with full Diapaze. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or 
Even l xxiv. 255 The ceaseless soft crush of the waterfall 
kept up its gentle diapase. 

Diapasm (dai'apcez’m). Ohs. or arch. [ad. L. 
diafasma , a. Gr. Stairacrfia, f. Siairaacr-av to sprinkle 
over. In mod. F. diapasmei\ A scented powder 
for sprinkling over the person. 

3599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rez’. v. ii, There’s an excellent 
diapasm in a chain, too, if you like. 1657 G. Starkey Hcl- 
meat's Find. 121 Chymistry is larger then to be totally 
comprehended by the Art of Medicine, for by it are pre- 
pared Diapasmes. [1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diapasma, 
a Pomander or Perfume.] 3S63 Sala Capt. Dangerous 

I. i. 2t She had an exquisitely neat and quick hand for.. 
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confecting of diapasms, pomanders, and other sweet 
essences. 

Diapason (daiap^'zan), sb. Also 4-5 dyapa- 
son)e, 6 dio-, dyopason, 7 diapazon. [a. L. 
diapason , a. Gr. Sianaa&v, or divisim 5 ia iraawv 
(sc. xopSuv 1 ), more fully 7) 5 <d naowv x°P^ v avp - 
< pojvta , the concord through, or at the interval of, all 
the notes of the scale, f. 5 <a through + Traawv, 
genit. pi. fern, of uas all. Cf. 17 Sid rcaaapojv the 
interval of a fourth, 7) $td nkvrc of a fifth, etc. Cf. 
also F. diapason (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), whence, 
in i6-i7th c., accented by poets diapason , but 
already before 1600 with stress on penult.-] 
f 1 . The interval of an octave ; the consonance of 
the highest and lowest notes of the musical scale. 

Spoken of by early musicians as ‘ a Consonance of eight 
sounds and seuen Internals’ (Dowland) in reference to the 
intermediate notes of the diatonic scale : cf. sense 3, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. i?. xix. exxvi. (1495) 926 
Musyk hath names of nombres as it faryth in Dyatesseron 
Dyapente and in Dyapasone and in other Consonanciis and 
accordes. 3413 [see Diapente 1]. 3509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xvi. ii, The lady excellent. Played on base organs expedient, 
Accordyng well unto dyopason, Dyapenthe, and eke dyetes- 
seron. 3626 Bacon Sylva § 183 It discovereth the true Co- 
incidence of Tones into Diapasons, which Is the return of the 
same Sound. 3787 Hawkins Johnson 376 note. Answering 
to the unison, the diapente, the diatessaron, and the dia- 
pason, the sweetest concords in musick. 

^b. In ancient music, in names of compound 
intervals, as diapason-diapente , an octave and a 
fifth, a twelfth: so diapason-diatessaron, diapason- 
ditone, etc. ; cf. Chambers Cycl. (1727-51) s.v. 

[1694 Holder Treat. Harmony v. (1731) 84 These are the 
mean Rations comprehended in the Ration of 6 to 2, by 
which Diapason cum Diapente t or a 12th, is divided into 
the aforesaid Intervals.] 3727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
diapason-diapente is a symphony made when the voice pro- 
ceeds from tne 1st to the 12th tone. The word is properly 
a term in the Greek music: we should now call it a twelfth. 
[1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Diapason cum 
diapente , the interval of a 12th. Diapason cum diatessaron , 
the interval of an nth.] 

+ c. A part in music that produces such a conson- 
ance ; an air or bass sounding in exact concord, 
i.e. in octaves. Chiefly fig. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1132 So I at each sad strain will strain 
a tear, And with deep groans the diapason bear. 3740 
Dyer Ruins Rome 355 While winds and tempests sweep 
his various lyre How sweet thy diapason. 3814 Scott Ld. 
of Isles 1. i, The diapason of the Deep. 1844 Longf. 
Arsenal at Springfield vii, I hear, .in tones of thunder the 
diapason of the cannonade. 

+ 2 . fig. Complete concord, harmony, or agree- 
ment. Obs . 

1593 Greene Maidens Drcame xxiii, Her sorrows and 
her tears did well accord ; Their diapason was in self-same 
cord. 1623 Burton Aunt. Mel. in. i. 11. iii, A true, corre- 
spondence, perfect amity, a diapason of vows and wishes. . 
as between David and Jonathan. ? 3630 Milton At a 
Solemn Music 23 Their great Lord, whose love their motion 
swayed In perfect diapason. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
1. 1. lvi. In her there ’s tun’d a just Diapason. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) I. 343 Contentment .. tunes the Diapasoirof 
our souls. 

, 3 . More or less vaguely extended, with the idea 
of * all the tones or notes ’, to : a. The combination 
of parts or notes in a harmonious whole, properly 
in concord, b. A melodious succession of notes, 
a melody, a strain; now«/.a swelling sound, as of 
a grand burst of harmony : perhaps in this sense 
also associated with the organ-stop (sense 7). C. 
The whole range of tones or notes in the scale ; the 
compass of a voice or instrument. 

a. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon . 1. xli, Fresche ladyis sung 
. . Concordis sweit, divers entoned reportis . . Diapason of 
many sindrie sortis. 3580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 387 In 
Musicke there are many discords, before there can be 
framed a Diapason. 3603 . Holland Pliny I. 34 Thus are 
composed seuen tunes ; which harmonie they call Diapason, 
that is to say, the Generalitie, or whole state of consent and 
concord, which is perfect musicke. 3.604 R. Cawdrey Table 
Aiph.t Diapason , a Concord in Musicke of all parts. 3878 

H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. II. vii. 107 A. deep and melo- 
dious diapason of musical voices chanting the farewell 
song. 

b. 3599 Marston Sco. Villanie iij. xi. 228 When some 
pleasing Diapason flies From out the belly of a sweete 
touched Lute. 2646 Crashaw Music's Duel Poems 92 
A full-mouth’d diapason swallows all. 1776 Sir J. Haw- 
kins Hist. Music IV. I. x. 148 When all the stops are drawn, 
and the registers open . . we hear that full and complete 
harmony .. which .. is what the ancient writers mean to 
express by the term Diapason.. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
66 The organ . . swells into a diapason full. 2860 C. Sang- 
stf.r Into the Silent Land 339 Tune the lyre To diapasons 
worthy of the theme. 1880 Ouida Moths II. 263 His voice, 
is rising in its wonderful diapason clearer and clearer. 

C. 1687 Dryden St. Cecilia's Day 15 From Harmony to 
Harmony Through all the compass of the Notes it ran. The 
Diapason closing full in Man. 2748 Thomson. CV utf. Jndol. 

I. xli, Who up the lofty diapason [of an Aeolian harp] roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine? C1800 K. 
White To my Lyre iii, No hand, thy diapason o’er. Well 
skilled, I throw with sweep sublime. .1806 Moore Vis. 
Philos. 27 To him who traced upon his typic lyre The 
diapason of man’s mingled frame. 

4 . tram f. and fig. a. A rich, full, deep outburst 
of sound. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 82 The Diapason of thy 
threates. 2596 Nashe Saffron Walden 215 By your leaue 


they said vnto him (in a thundring yeoman vshers diapason). 
2840 Barham Ingot. Leg., St. Nicholas, Full many an 
Aldermanic nose Rolled its loud diapason after dinner, 
b. Entire compass, range, reach, scope. 

1853 Helps Comp. Sollt. viii. (1874) 141 In marriage the 
whole diapason of joy and sorrow is sounded. 1888 Daily 
Nczvs 23 Apr. 6/4 Those who run up to the topmost note 
of the diapason of dress. 1893 /Atf. 9 June 5/8 Not.. above 
the diapason of this Protectionist Chamber of Deputies. 

5 . A rule or scale employed by makers of musical 
instruments in tuning. 

2727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diapason , among musical instru- 
ment-makers, is a kind of rule, or scale, whereby they adjust 
the pipes of their organs, and cut the holes of their flutes. . 
There is a particular kind of diapason for trumpets . . there 
is another for sackbuts and serpents .. The bell-founders 
have likewise a diapason, or scale. 1828 in Webster. 

6. A fixed standard of musical pitch ; as in Fr. 
diapason normal. Also fig. 

2875 Hamerton Intell. Life x. v. 392 Tuning his whole 
mind to the given diapason, as a tuner tunes a piano. 1876 
tr. Blascma's Theory Sound iv. 70 An international commis- 
sion fixed as the normal pitch (usually called the diapason 
normal) a tuning fork giving 435 vibrations per second. 

7 . The name of the two principal foundation- 
stops in an organ, the Open Diapason , and the 
Closed or Stopped JDiapasoti f so called because they 
extend through the whole compass of the instru- 
ment ; also the name of other stops, e.g. Violin 
Diapason. 

3519 Organ Specif. Barking in Grove Did. Mus . II. 588/1 
Diapason , containing length of x foot or more. 26x3 Organ 
Specif. Worcester Cathedral , 2 open diapasons of mettall 
CC fa ut, a pipe of 10 foot long. 1793 Huddestord Salmag. 
12 When the vast Organ’s breathing frame Echoes the voice 
of loud acclaim, And the deep diapason’s sound Thunders 
the vaulted iles around. 2876 Hiles Catech, Organ ix. 
(1878) 67 Violin Diapason , a .. manual stop, with a crisp, 
pungent tone, very like that of the Gamba. 1880 E. J. 
Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 597/1 The second Open 
Diapason had . . stopped pipes and ‘helpers’. 

8 . attrib. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 In accordis of mesure of diapason 
prolations. 2613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. r. iv, And lastly, 
throwes His Period in a Diapazon Close. 1852 A. A. 
Watts Evening ii, The echoes of its convent bell . . With 
soft and diapason swell. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove Diet . 
Mus. II. 594/2 The larger open diapason pipes, 
t Diapa’son, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . To resound sonorously, (intr. and trails.) 

1608 Heywood Rape Lucrecc 1. i ; What diapasons more 

in Tarquins name Than in a subjects? x6xx — Golden 
Age in. Wks. 1874 III. 48 Th’ amazed sounds Of martiall 
thunder (Diapason’d deep). 

2 . intr. To maintain accord luith. 


1617 Wither Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 479 In their chime, 
Their motions Diapason with the time. 

Diaped (dm-aped). Geom. [as if ad. Gr. *&d- 
ttcZov, f. 5 ta through + irtS- in vedov ground, ireblov 
plain, emnedos plane.] The line in which any two 
non-contiguons planes of a polyhedron intersect. 

In mod. Diets. 

IlDiapedesis (dabapidrsis). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. 8 taitT]d 7 )(ji?, f. diairrjSa-eii' to ooze through, f. 
5 ta- through + inj 5 a - ttv to leap, throb. In mod.F. 
diapSdlse (Pare 16th c.)] The oozing of blood 
through the unruptured walls of the blood-vessels. 

1625 Hart Anal. Ur. it. iv. 68 Such an excretion of bloud 
. . is . . called Diapedesis : that is, as much as a streining 
through. 1634 T. Johnson Parey’s Chirurg. ix. i. (1678) 
216 That solution of Continuity .. which is generated by 
sweating out and transcolation, [is termed] Diapedesis. 
x866 A. Flint Princ. hied. (1880) 27 When the red blood 
corpuscles are pressed through the unrupfured vascular 
wall, it is denominated hemorrhage by diapedesis. 2885 
Lancet 26 Sept. 589 It is possible.. that the mercury gains 
access to the circulation by a sort of diapedesis. 

So Diapede*tic a ., pertaining to or of the 
nature of diapedesis. In mod. Diets. 

•f Diapente (daiapemtz). Obs . [ — OF. diapenll 
(Godef.), a. L. diapente , Gr. Sid ntvrc, in sense 1 
short for -i} 5 td nitrre x°P^^ v ^vfKpojvta the harmony 
through five strings or notes ; in sense 2 for rd 5 id 
itcvtc <papp.aKov the medicament composed of five 
(ingredients) : see Dia- 2 .] 

1 . In ancient and medixval Music : The conson- 
ance or interval of a fifth. 

2398 [see Diapason i], 1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton) v. 1. 
(1859) 72 The fayre dyapente, the swete Dyapason. 2579 
Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort. ir. xcvii. 290 a, By vmat tunes 
of numbers Diapente, or Diapason consisteth ..a 7 , 
may vnderstanae. 2609 Douland Omith. Micron lY, j' 
pente, is a Consonance of flue Voyces and 4. lnte /y A'* 
Or it is the leaping of one Voyce to another by a • > • , * 

sisting of three Tones, and a semitone. x ®94 • , ' 

XVIII. 7 o A Diapente added to a diatessaron makes a 
Diapason. 17S7 I see Dmpasok i]. 1876 H.les CaUck. 

Tlnold&»«0-: A medicine composed of 

“I™- fanned * addin S ivory 

to the D.atessaron. This word Diapente 

. 1S10 Markham n *£ hion - of fiue staples. 16.4 

js as much as to _ >* Give him. .2 spoonfuls of D:a* 

- C/, “S H^.Mitri 3 ate.^n 78 Pmccrs, 
S e «/ 7 ato a Coition consisting of five ingredter.ls 
S 'MsTTh Gentian, fotthw-ort, Ivors’ and bay-lemes . . it 
h given bs' FaSS to Horses that want purgmg. .721- 
1S00 in Bailey. 
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b. transf. A beverage composed of five ingre- 
dients; punch. 

[1698 Fryer Acc. E. India f P. 157 That enervating 
Liquor called Paunch (which is_ Inclostan for _ Five) from 
Five Ingredients; as the Physicians name their Composi- 
tion Diapeutc .] 1706 Phillips ted. Kersey), Dia/eute, also, 
a kind of strong Water, made of five several Simples. 1721- 
1B00 in Bailey. 174X Lining in Phil. Trans. XLII. 497 
The Punch, or Diapente.. is made thusl^ Take Water 2 
Pounds, Sugar Ounce, recent Juice of Limes 2$ Ounces, 
Rum 3^ Ounces. 

Diaper (cbrapsi), sb. Forms; 4-6 diapre, 
dyapre, 5 dyapere, 6 dyoper, dieper, dyeper, 
6-7 dyaper, (7 dipar, dibar), 6 - diaper. [ME. 
a. OF. dyapre , diapre, orig. diaspre (Godef.), Pr. 
diaspre, diaspe, in med.L. diasprus adj., diaspra , 
diasprnm (CI 023 ), sb. (Du Cange); in Byzantine 
Gr. Slaanpos adj., f. 5 ici» (Dia- 1) + aairpos white. 

Early French references mention diaspre ‘que fu fais en 
Costantinoble and ‘ dyaspre d' Antioch', and .associate it 
with other fabrics of Byzantine or Levantine origin. Thus, 
the Roman de la Rose 1 . 21193 (Meon III. 294) has * Cen- 
daux, molequins arrabis, Indes, vermaux, jaunes et bis, 
Samis, diapres, camelos’. The word occurs in mediaeval 
Greek, c 959, in Constantine Porphyrogenitus De Ceremoniis 
An lx Byzant. (Bonn 1829-40, p. 528) where the ifiar t0 v or 
robe used in the investment of a Rector is, described as 
Siacnrpoi’. On the analogy of StdAeuxo?, Siatra-po? may mean 
‘white at intervals, white interspersed with other colour’; 
though the sense might also be ‘thoroughly’ or ‘pure 
white.* In OF., diaspre is often described as blanc. (The 
It., Sp., and Pg. diasjro ‘jasper’ appears tobe unconnected 
with F. and Prov. diaspre 1 diaper’. Du Cange has mixed 
up the two. A gratuitous guess that the name was perhaps 
derived from Ypres in Flanders has no etymological or his- 
torical basis.)] 

1. 1. The name of a textile fabric ; now, and since 


the 15 th c., applied to a linen fabric (or an inferior 
fabric of * union * or cotton) woven with a small 
and simple pattern, formed by the different direc- 
tions of the thread, with the different reflexions of 
light from its surface, and consisting of lines 
crossing diamond-wise, with the spaces variously 
filled up by parallel lines, a central leaf or dot, etc. 

In earlier times, esp. in OFr. and med.L., the name was 
applied to a richer and more costly fabric, apparently of 
silk, woven or dowered over the surface with gold thread. 
See Francisque Michel, Rechcrches sur les Etoffcs deSoie, 
d’Or et d' Argent (Paris 1852) I. 236-244. 

<2x350 Syr Degarre 802 In a diapre clothed 3he was. 
13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xlvi. 200 Til a Non- 
nerte |>ei came ; But I knowe not name : per was mony 
a denvorj>e dame in Dyapre dere, 1466 Mann . A- Houselt . 
Exp. 364 Paid for xj. Fleinyshe stykes of fyne dyapere .. 
arxvii. v\.d. 1502 Arnolde Chroit. (i8rr) 244 A horde cloth 
of dyaper, a towell of dyaper. 15x3 Bk. Kervynge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Couer thy cupborde and thyn ewery with 
the towell of dyaper. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 1667 
The tables were couered with clothes of Dyaper Rychely 
enlarged with syiuer and with golde. 1552-3 Inv. Ch. 
Goods Staff, in Ann. Litchfield IV. 50 One vestement of 
red sylke, one vestement of lynen dyoper. 1591 Spenser 
MuioPolmos 364 Nor anie weauer, which his worke doth 
boast In dieper, in damaske, or in lyne. 1623 Cockeram, 
Viaper % a fine kinde of Linnin, not wouen after the common 
fashion, but in certaine workes. 1624 Will in Ripon Ch. 
A cts 364 One suite of damaske and another of diaper for 
his table.^ 2662 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 198 For Dyaper for a 
Communion table cloth and napkin, 12s. 6d. 1721 Loud. Gaz. 
No 6020/4 Diapers, Damasks, Huckabacks. 1840 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Jackd. Rheints, , A napkin.. Of the best white 
diaper fringed with pink. 1888 J. Watson Art Weaving 
(ed. 3) xox [This] makes by far the best bird-eye Diaper. 

2. A toivel, napkin, or cloth of this material; 
a baby’s napkin or ‘ clout’. 

Shaks. Tam. Shrew i. i. 57 Let one attend him with 
a stluer Bason Full of Rose-water, and bestrew’d with 
Flowers, Another beare the Ewer : the third a Diaper. 
1837 Ht. Martiseau Sec. Amcr. II. =45 Table and bed- 
hnen, diapers, blankets. .1885 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Women ix. (ed. 4) 54. 

XI. 3. The geometrical or conventional pattern 
or design forming the ground of this fabric. 

1830 Edm. Ettcycl. VI. 686 A design of that intermediate 
ktad of ornamental work which is called diaper. i88a Beck 
Draper s Diet. 97 Some of ^the diapers are very curious. 
One of them consists of a series of castles; in each are two 
men holding hawks ; the size of each diaper being about six 
inches, and the date the fourteenth century. 

4=. A pattern or design of the same kind, or more 
florid, in colour, gilding, or low relief, used to 
decorate a flat surface, as a panel, wall, etc. 

1851 Turner Dam. Archil. I. vi. 305 There are still some 
remains of good distemper diaper on the walls. 1863 Sir 
G. G. Scott U'eslm. Alley (ed. 3) 61 The glass . . is deco, 
rated on its face with gold diaper, 1866 A thenxum 17 Nov. 
645/2 The diaper, composed of a raised pattern, decorating 
the background. 1884 Pall Mall G. 11 Sept. 5/1 The 
ground is most beautifully carved in a minute hexagonal 
diaper. 

b. Heraldry. A similar style of ornamentation, 
in painting or low relief, used to cover the surface 
of a shield and form the ground on which the 
bearing is charged. See Diapre. 

1634 Pe ach am Genii. Exerc. m, 159 Some charge their 
Scotcheons . . with diaper as the French. 3882 Cussans 
Har.dbk. Her. v. 81 To represent the Diaper by a slightly 
darker tint of the same tincture as that on which it is laid, 

c . fig. Applied to the floral variegation of the 
surface of the ground. 

1600 Maides Mctam. n. in Bulien 0 . PL I. xxS This 
grassie bed, With summers gawdie dyaper bespred. • 


III. 5. mint), a. Of or made of diaper (see i). 

(Ill quot. 1497 peril, for F. diaprf, diapered.) 

1457 old City Acc. Bh. in Archzol. Jrnl. XLIII, 
Itm a table cloth diapre. 1538 Bury iVtlh (1850J 134 
A dyeper towell of vij yarde longe. 1599 Nottingham hec. 
IV. 250 Halfe a dosen of diaper napkins . . one diaper table 
cloathe. 1604 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 140 A poulpit clothe 
of silke, one owJd dipar tablecloth. 1676 Lond. Gaz.Zio. 
1 124/4 One Damask and two Diaper Table Cloaths, three 
dozen of Diaper Napkins. 1S12 J. Smyth Pract. Customs 
(1821) 130 Diaper Tabling, of the manufacture of the king- 
dom of the United Netherlands. 1863 Miss Braddon J. 
Marchmont I. ii. 30 Her brown-stud frock and scanty 
diaper pinafore. 

b. Having a pattern of this kind, diapered ; as 

diaper 'ivork, - pattern , - couching . 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 131 Table clothes off 
dyaper werk ij. 1602 Carew Cormvall (i8xz) 303 Two 
moor stones., somewhat curiously hewed, with diaper work. 
1769 De Poe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 392 Both of them were 
curiously wrought by Diaper-work Carvings. 1838 Arclixol. 
XXVII. 421 What the older Diaper- work was— a small 
regular pattern— we may gather from its appearance os 
borrowed in Heraldry* 1859 Turner Dorn. Archit. Ill, 
ii. 29 The spandrel of the arch is carved with a sort of 
diaper pattern. 2874 Parker Illustr. Goth. Archit. j. 
v. 175 The surface of the wall is often covered with fiat 
foliage, arranged in small squares called diaper-work. 1876 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 1231 Diaper Work, the face of stone 
worked into squares or lozenges, with a leaf therein; as 
overarches and between bands. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needlework 153 Diaper couching , a variety of couch- 
ing used in Church Work. x886 Ruskin Prxterita I. 335 
The diaper pattern of the red and white marbles. 

Diaper (dai’apsi), v. [prob. a. F. diaprer , OF. 
diasprer , f. diapre , diaspre : see prec. sb.] 

1. tram. To diversify the surface or ground of 
(anything) with a small uniform pattern ; now spec. 
with one consisting of or based upon a diamond- 
shaped reticulation. 

CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Eugenia 7x1 And cled hyr wele . . 
In math, dyopret of gold fyne. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
r3oo Couered in clooth of gold dyapered week CI400 
Rom. Rose 934 And it [the bow] was peynted wel and thwi- 
ten, And over-al diapred and writen With ladies and with 
bacheleres. ?<r 2475 Sqr. hnuc Degre 744 With damaske 
white, and asure blewe, Wel dyapred with lyllyes newe. 
1680 Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 150 Excellent Artists in 
Diapring Linnen-Cloaths. 2842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 302 
The practice of diapering the walls, whereof an instance 
occurs in Westminster Abbey. 

2. transf. and Jig. To adorn with diversely 
coloured details ; to variegate. 

2592 Greene Upst. Courtier , Fragrante flowres that diapred 
this valley. 2603 Florio Montaigne it. xii. (1632) 300 
The wheelings . . of the celestiall bodies diapred in colours. 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, The rayes Wherewith the 
sunne doth diaper the seas, x66s Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(*677) 380 Such flowers as Nature usually diapers the Earth 
with. 1862 Sala Seven Sons I. ix. 209 Tall chimneys, from 
whose tops smoke curled and diapered the woodland dis- 
tance. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt 1 IX. xx. v. 97 Six coffee- 
cups, very pretty, well diapered, and tricked-out with all 
the little embellishments which increase their value. 

3. intr. To do diaper-work ; to flourish. 

i$TiArt of Limming 8 How to fiorishe or diaper with 

a pensel over silver or goulde. Ibid. (1588]) 8 If thou wilt 
diaper upon silver, take Cerius with a pensill and draw or 
florish what thou wilt over thy silver. 1634 Peacham Genii. 
Exerc. x. xiv. 46 If you Diaper upon folds, let your worke 
be broken. 


Diapered (darapajd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed : 
** F. diapre, OF. diasprdP\ 

1. Having the surface or ground diversified and 
adorned with a diaper or fret- work pattern. 

. ? a 1400 Morlc A rth. 3252 A duches dere-worthily dyghte 
in dyaperde wedis. 01400 Maundev. (1839) xxit. 233 All 
clothed in clothes dyapred of red selk all wrought with 
gold. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Diaperd or Diapred, diver- 
sified with flourishes or sundry figures, whence we call 
Cloth that is so diversified, Diaper. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 1. 50 The backside of a . . sweet Brier Leaf, looks 
diaper’d most excellently with silver. 2871 B. Taylor 
Faiist (1875) II. hi. 211 Bind ye in precious diapered 
stuffs. 2873 Ferguson in Tristram Moab 37 r The same 
diapered brick- wall that is now seen. x88x Every Man 
his own Mechanic § 798 A blue, green, or scarlet ground with 
a fleur-dc-lys, or cross, or small diapered pattern. 

b. Heraldry : see Diaper sb. 4 b. 

16x0 Guilum Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 31 That Field or bor- 
dure is properly said to be diapered, which being fretted all 
oyer, hath something quick or dead, appearing within the 
Frets. 2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. A Pop. xix. 303 The 
seal of Jaspar Tudor also has the field of the seal itself 
diapered with the Plaitla Genista. 

c. transf. and^g; 

*595 Spenser Epilhal. 51 And let the ground . . Be strewd 
with fragrant flowers all along. And diapred lyke the dis- 
colored mead. 1597 Pilgr. Parnass. m. 305, I like this 
grassie diapred greene earth. 2650 R. Mason in Bnlwcrs 
Anthropomet. Let. to Author, Anyvegitable on the diaper’d 
earth, a 1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 426 Our diapered 
canopy, the deep of the sky. 

D rapering-, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 

# The production of a diaper pattern ; the cover- 
ing of a surface with such a pattern. 

2606 Peacham Art of Drawing 34 Diapering, .is. .a fight 
tracing or running over with your pen your other work 
when you have quite done (I mean folds shadowing and all) * 
it chiefly serveth to counterfeit cloth of Gold, Silver 
Damask-branch t, Velvet, Chamlet, &c., with what branch* 
you list. 1 88 2 Beck Draped s Did, 97 The application of 
diapering to linen cannot definitely be traced. 1882 Cussans 
dandok. tier. 78 Diapering was a device much practised 


by the Mediieva] armorists . . This was usually effected hs 
covering the shield with number of small squares or 
lozenges, and filling them with a variety of simple figures. 

2. A diaper pattern ; diaper-work collectively.’ 

1875 Fortnum Majolica via. 72 Covered with the most 
elegant arabesque diapering of foliage and flowers inter- 
twined, 1882 Cussans Handbk. Her. 8r Diapering being 
merely a fanciful embellishment, does not . . enter into the 
Blazon of a Coat of Arms. 

t Di-apery, drapry, sb. Obs. (f. Diaper, 
after collective nouns m -ERY ; in sense 1 perh. ad. 
OF. diasprd, diapri 1 diapered (stuff) ’.] 

1. = Diaper sb. 1 . 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 193 Cover cuppebonle 
of thy ewery with the towelle of diapery. 

2. Diaper-work ; Jig. variegated face (of the earth). 

1633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo (1636)119 The little Bee, so 

soone as flowers spring, goes abroad, views the gay Biapery. 

t Drapery, drapry, a. Obs. [f. Diaper j}.+ 
-y! : cf. papery, wintry.] Of the nature of diaper 
or diaper-work ; chequered with various colouring. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas u. i. Handie-crafls 654 The 
diapry mansions where man-kinde doth trade Were built in 
six dayes. Ibid. It. ii. Colonics 428 They lie neerer the 
diapry verges Of tear-bridge Tigris swallow-swifier surges. 

tDia’phanal, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. mod.L. 
and Romanic stem diaphan- (see Diaphane) + -al.] 

A. adj. = Diaphanous. 

1607 B. Jonson Entertainment to K. Q. at Theobalds 
(22 May), Divers diapbanal glasses filled with several waters, 
that shewed like . . stones of orient and transparent hues. 
a 2645 W. Browne Love Poems Wks. (1869) II, 276 By thy 
chaster fire will all Be so wrought diaphanall. 

B. sb. A diaphanous or transparent body. 

1653 Shirley Court Secret 1. i, If you find Within that great 

diaphanal [the Soul] an atom Look black as guilty. 

Diaphane (dsraf^n), a. and sb. fa. F. diaphant 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; cf. Pr. ^/a/h«,It.,Sp.,rg. 
diafano , med. and mod.L. diaphanous ; f. Gr. 61 a- 
ipa vijs transparent, f. 5ta- through + -fpavrjs showing, 
appearing, from (palvur to show, cause to appear.] 

f A. adj. = Diaphanous, transparent. Obs . 

2561 Eden Arte of Nautg. 1. i, Diaphane or transparent 
bodyes. 1594 Carew Hnarte's Exam. Wits vi. (1596) 77 
Some haue colours, and some are diaphane and transplant. 
1824 Ann. Reg. 270* A new manufacture of stuffs, with 
transparent figures, which he calls Diaphane Stuffs. 

JB. sb. 1. A transparent body or substance;. a 


transparency. 

[2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 296 Frequently both 
in the Language of the Holy Scripture, and of divers of we 
ancient Heathen Authors, the whole Diaphantm of tee 
Air and sEthcrx s in one common appellation called Heaven; 
which is the denomination here given to this Exfn mum.) 
X840 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems (1889) I. iw 
Through the crystal diaphane. • 

2. A silk stuff : see quot. 

X824 [see A.] 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Audio 
work 253 Diaphane , a woven silk stuff, having transparent 
coloured figures. ‘ / 

t Draphaned, ppl. a. Obs. [repr. F. timpani, 

pa. pple. oldiaphaner to make transparent (Cotgr.) J 
Made diaphanous ; transparent. _ V 

1616 tr. Boccalini 53 (1*.) Drinking of much wine ham ' ’ 
virtue to make bodies diaphaned or transparent. 

Diaphaneity (daqce.fanf-iti). Also 7 -idf- 

[mod. f. Gr. Sia^anjr, stem Siafavi-, transparent, 
or Siatpavtia transparency : see -ITT. Fw“*P s 
originating in a med. or mod.L. *diaphc)ittw. 
Occurring in F. ( diaphaniiti ) in 14 th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; in Eng. late in i “th c., an earlier syno!'TO 
being Diaphanity. The corresponding 1°®.° 
the adj. is diaphaneous .] The quality of cents 
freely pervious to light ; transparency. . 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. ■ Jl/cc/i . xxxvii. y- ‘ .A'i 
phaneity of the Air. x66x — Examcn 
difficulty of explaining the Diaphaneity of 

iuroor* 


2662 Mereett tr. Nerls Art of Glass xxxvi, - - 
green lose it’s transparencie and diaphanietie. ,0 7, 
Trans. VI. 3046 The different Diaphaneities of the n 
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of the Eye. 2678 Hordes Decam. ix. isi ii ,w TTC \t a e. 
Diaphaniety and Refraction. 2825 Nrw 
XIII. 206 The diaphaneity of the material. *837 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) If- 399 The diaphaneity ^ 
is very distinct from their power of transmitting h 

Diaphaneous, obs. var. Diaphanous. 


tDiapha’nic, a. Obs. [irreg. f. 
or f. Romanic stem diaphan * (see Diaphane; + * 

= Diaphanous; ..... 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1 . 1 § 6 Vast, open, suwucr 
phanicke, or transparent body. . 

IIDiaphanie (d»a-fanz). [™ 0<J - F - d ' to 

f. diaphane-. see Diaphane.] The name gi ^ 
a process for the imitation of painted or 
glass. . ,, p #j. 

1859 EcclesioL XX. 222 A French invention cjw ^ 
phame — a transparent coloured PaP/ 21, V. 1 ”. lp Q f u I ha'* 
applied to plain glass. jB6gE»g. Mtch. 3Dec- V pciijF* 
..decorated a window in diaphame. 1874 (» n 
for Windows to be executed in Diaphame. , ,t ..,{[/ 
t Diapha-nity. Obs [ad. obs. F dg^ 
(Palissy, 16 th c.) ~ Sp. diafamdad, R-, / ;Af j 
f. F. diaphane, It. diafan-o, med.L. 
see Diaphane and -ity.] 'a c oo4'); 

■ 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. i.i. in Aslan. (' f 

stone glittering with perspecuitte, Being ot 

excellent Diaphanhie. 2577 Dee Retat. Spir ■ t 
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Stone was of his natural Diapbanitie. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. i, £5 I fit be madehotinacrusible. .it will grow 
dim, and abate its diaphanity. 1664 Power Exp . Philos. 1. 
55 It was like a thin horn something diaphanous., which 
diaphanity might perchance hinder the appearance both of 
its cavity and angularity. 

Diaphano meter. [f. Gr. trans- 

parent, or rather its med.L. and Romanic adapta- 
tion diaphano - + -meter, Gr. fihpov measure.] A 
measurer of transparency ; spec . an instrument for 
measuring the transparency of the atmosphere. 

1789 TillocKs Philos. Mag. III. 377 ( Article ) Description 
of M.de Saussure’s Diaphanometer. .The diaphanometer is 
.. designed to show the greatness of the evaporation exist- 
ing in any limited part of the atmosphere which surrounds 
us. The measure of transparency . . is.founded on the pro- 

E ortion of the distances at which cfetermined objects cease to 
e visible. 1807 T. Young Led. Nat. Phil. <5- Meclt. Arts 
II. 74. 1857 J. P. Nichol Cycl. Phys. Sc. 

Diaphanoscope (doi^’fanoiskdnp). [f. as 
prec, + Gr. -okoit-os observing.] 

+1. A contrivance for viewing transparent positive 
photographs. Obs. 

1868 Chambers' Ency cl. III. 538/1 Diapha’ noscope , a dark 
box constructed for exhibiting transparent photographs. 

2. An instrument used in obstetrical surgery for 
the examination of internal organs through the 
translucent walls of the abdomen when internally 
illuminated by electricity. Hence Diaphano’scopy, 
the clinical use of the diaphanoscope. 

1883 Q. Rev. July 82 The long promised but never perfected 
diaphanoscope. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diaphanoscofiy , a term 
applied by Lazarewitch to the exploration of the genital 
organs by means of an electric light introduced into the 
vagina in a glass tube. 

Diaphanous (daiije'fanss), a. Also 7 dittpha- 
neous. ff. med.L. diaplian-us (see Diaphane) + 
-ous.- The form diaphaucous more closely repre- 
sented the Gr. : cf. Diaphaneity.] Permitting 
the free passage oflight and vision ; perfectly trans- 
parent; pellucid. 

1614 Raleigh Hist . World i. i. § 7 Aristotle calleth light 
a quality inherent, or cleauing to a Diaphanous body. 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 In hell there shall be nothing 
diaphanous, perspicuous, clear, c 1645 Howell Lett. I. 1. 
xxix, To transmute Dust ar.d Sand to such a diaphanous 
pellucid dainty body as you see a Crystal-Glasse is. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 10 The diaphaneous texture of the 
particles in the vitrioline solution. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chew. 
v. 326 The one substance is Opacous, and the other somewhat 
Diaphanous. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxii. 500 The 
fructifications are in a diaphanous membrane. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 450/2 The crystals of the amethyst vary from dia- 
phanous to translucent. 1868 Duncan Insect World ii. 59 
The wings are whitish, not diaphanous. .1895 The Lady 
31 Jan. 133 With this was worn a diaphanous white picture 
hat caught up with . .white ribbons. 

Hence Dia*phanously adv., in a diaphanous 
manner, transparently; Dia-phanousness, dia- 
phanous quality, transparency. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Epist. P or page's Mystic Div . , Most 
Diapnanously, perspicuously, no less clearly, .than the Sun 
Beams upon a Wall of Crystal!. 17 to T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. 220 As here order’d 'twill be diaphanously clear. 
17*7 Bailey vol. II, Diaphaneity , Diaphanousness , the 
property of a diaphanous Body. 

Diaphemetric (daiiteff/meTrik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr. dia- apart (Dia- *) + cup-fj touch + -metric.] 
Relating to the measurement of the comparative 
tactile sensibility of parts. 

Diaphemetric compasses , 4 an instrument, consisting of a 
pair of compasses with a graduated scale, used for the same 
purpose as the jEsthesiometer.’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
x8.. in Dukglison. 

Diaphonic (doiafp-nik), a. [f. as Diaphon-y 
+ -10.J Also Di&phonical. 

1. Of or pertaining to diaphony: see Diaphony 2. 
1822 Nno Monthly Mag. VI. 201 To give a concert with 
a full orchestra upon the diaphonic principle. 

2 . = Diacoustic. 

1775 Ash, Diaphonic. 1846 Worcester, Diaphonic , Dia - 
phonical. 

Diaphonic s. ? Ohs. [f. as pi. of prec. : see 

-ics.] = Dr acoustics. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Three parts of our Doctrine 
of Acousticks j which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacou sticks, or (in another 
sense, but to as good purpose) Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Catapho nicks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn., Diacousticks, 
or Diaphonicks, is the consideration of the properties of 
Refracted sound, as it passes through different mediums. 

+ Dia*phonist. Obs. rare — °. [f. next + -ist.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Diaphonist , he that makes divers 
sounds. 

Diaphony (dsiiCC'Dnih Mils. [ad. late L. dia- 
photiia dissonance, discord, a. Gr. Hiwpajvia discord, 
f. tkaipajvos dissonant, f. 5ta- apart + <pojvc?f to sound. 
Cf. F. diaphonic, iSth c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

+ 1. In etymol. sense : Discord. Obs.~° 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Diaphony, a divers sound, a discord. 
2. In mediaeval music (as usually understood) : 
The most primitive form of harmony, in which 
the parts proceeded by parallel motion in fourths, 
fifths, and octaves : the same as Organum. 

But some suppose it to have meant a system in which 
the parts were sung responsively at these intervals. 

1834 A. Merrick Albrecktsberger's Theoret. Wks. 154 note. 
1871 Q. Rev. No. 261. 158 We might add no harmony, for 


the diaphony employed, .is to our ears most terrible discord. 
x88o C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. Pins. I. 391 The sup- 
posed first form of harmony, which was called Diaphony, 
or Organum. x88x Macfarren Ceuntcrp. i. 1 Diaphony., 
may have meant alternation or response . . the parts . . were 
sung in succession and not together. 

il Diaphoresis (dofiaforf sis). Med. [L. dia- 
phoresis, a. Gr. dia(p 6 prjais a sweat, perspiration, f. 
SiacpoptTv to carry off, spec, to throw off by perspira- 
tion, f. 5ia- through + <popctr to carry.] Perspiration ; 
especially, that produced by artificial means. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Pled. Wks. Vocab., Diaphoresis, 
evaporation, as. by sweating. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. 101 This sort of Cure by a Diaphoresis is not always 
certain. .1718 Quincy Compi. Disp. 93 In the Height of 
Fevers . .it is very effectual .. to forward a Diaphoresis. 1876 
Bartholow Plat. Pled. (1879) 53 When active diaphoresis 
is the object to be accomplished, the patient must be well 
enveloped in blankets. 

Diaphoretic (dohafore’tik), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. L. diaphoreticus , a. Gr. Sta<popi]Ttfc 6 s promoting 
perspiration, f. Ziatp 6 pr)<Ji<i : see prec. So F. diapho - 
ritique , in 14th c. diaforetique in Hatz.-Darm.] 

A. adj. Having the property of inducing or pro- 
moting perspiration ; sudorific. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 1. iv. 3 The simples Diaphoretik 
are these. 1631 H. Shirley Plarl.Souldierm. iv. in Bullen 
O. PI. I. 219 Diophoratick Medicines to expell 111 vapours 
from the noble parts by sweate. 2680 Morden Geog. Reef. 
(1685) 253 Baths and Hot Springs that are very Diaphoretick. 
1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Antimony, To prepare Dia- 

E noretick Antimony. 1883-4 Pled. Ann. 44/1 It is diuretic 
ut not diaphoretic. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent having this property. 
1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 19 Then diaphoreticks at 
first, and colder diureticks. 2672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4029 He 
commends Spirit of Hartshorn, as an excellent Diaphoretick. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 273 Diaphoreticks or Pro- 
moters of Perspiration. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Pled. (ed. 3) 
I. 35 The only diaphoretic that is of much practical value 
is some form of bath which promotes perspiration, 
t Diaphoretic al, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= Diaphoretic a. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 341 The ashes of a goats horn in- 
corporat into an vnguent with oile of.myrtles, keeps those 
from diaphoretical sweats who are anointed therwith. 11605 
Timme Quersit. n. vii. 141 Why it should be diaphoretical, 
that is to say, apt to prouoke sweatee. 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden 329 By its dryness and diaphoretical quality. 

Diaphoric (doiafy-rik), a. Math. [f. Gr. Sta- 
t popos different + -ic.] Of or pertaining to difference; 
in diaphoric function , a function of the differences 
of variables. 

1883 Cayley in Camb. Phil. Trans. XIII. 12 The function 
. .is a function of the differences of the variables. .Any such 
function is said to be ‘diaphoric': and it is easy to see that 
taking for the variables any inverts whatever, a diaphoric 
function is always curtate. 1893 Lloyd Tanner in Proc. 
Land. Plath. Soc. XXIV. 264. 

Diaphorite (dai|?e*for3it). Min. [f. Gr. 5ia- 
(popos different, dia<popa difference, distinction + 
-ite.] + a. A name formerly used for an altered 
rhodonite related to allagite. b. A name given 
by Zepharovich to the orthorhombic form of 
Freieslebenite. 

1868 Dana Min. Index, Diaphorite, v. Allagite. 2871 
Avter. Jml, Sc. Ser. in. 1. 381 He retains the original name 
for the monoclinic species, and gives the name diaphorite to 
the orthorhombic. 


Diaphragm (doi-afreem), sb. Also 7- agrae. 
[ad. L. diaphragma , a. Gr. di&tppaypa, the midriff, 
primarily ‘ partition-wall, barrier f. 5ia- through, 
apart + <ppaypa fence, f. <ppao<Juv to fence in, hedge 
round. Long used in L. form. Cf. F. diaphragme, 
in 13-14U1 c. diaffragme (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. 1. Anat. The septum or partition, partly 
muscular, partly tendinous, which in * mammals 
divides the thoracic from the abdominal cavity ; 
the midriff. 


Its action is important Jn respiration, and it is also con- 
cerned in laughter, sneezing, and hiccough ; hence to move 
the diaphragm, to excite laughter. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Iv. (1495) 269 Diafragma 
is a skynne that departyth and is sette bttwene the bowels 
and the spirytuall membres. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
161 pis diafragma departip pe spirituals from }>e guttis. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 220 There is a parti- 
tion called diaphragma by the Grecians, which separateth 
the instruments of the vital partes, from the nourishing 
parts. 2626 Bacon Syh’a §697 It is true that they [Insect a] 
have (some of them) Diaphragm and an Intestine. 2629 
Gaule Holy Pladn. 293 It still moues my Diaphragme, 
what once mou’d the Splecne of Cyrus. 2685 Boyle Enq. 
Notion Nat. 326 Divers of the Solid Parts, as the Heart and 
Lungs, the Diaphragma. 2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 369 
The^Diaphragm is a muscle of the greatest importance in 
respiration. 2872 Darwin Emotions viii. 202 The sound of 
laughter is produced by a deep inspiration, followed by short, 
interrupted spasmodic contractions of the chest, and especi- 
ally of the diaphragm. 2875 Blake Zool. 1 Inspiration is 
pe rfor med chiefly by the aid of the diaphragm. 

IX. Transferred uses. 

2. generally. Applied to any thipg natural or arti- 
ficial which in its nature or function resembles the 
diaphragm of the animal body, or similarly serves 
as a partition. 

1660 Boyle New. Exp. Phys. Meek. xxxv. 192 Certain 
Diaphragmcs, consisting of the coats of the bubbles. 2S62 
M. Hopkins Hawaii 27 That this fiery bottom was only a 


. diaphuagm:. 


roof or diaphragm, of no great thickness the upper and 
solidified portion of the incandescent matter of the volcano. 
2891 Pall PlallG. 21. Aug. 6/2 A real advance in cartography 
was made when Dicaearch of Mes^ena (300-290 n.c.) in- 
troduced the parallel of Rhodes. This ‘diaphragm* was 
intersected at right angles by parallel lines representing 
meridians. 

3. a. Zool. A septum or partition separating the 
successive chambers of certain shells. Also applied 
to the operculum of a gastropod. 

1665 Hooke Plicrogr. in These shells which are thus 
spirallied and separated with Diaphragmes, were some kind 
of Nautili. 1728 Woodward Fossils (J.), Parted into 
numerous cells by means of diaphragms. 2858 Geikie Hist. 
Boulder v. 68 The same thin diaphragms, .marked the suc- 
cessive stages of the animal’s growth. 2880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Lifey. 76 Some ..which close the mouth of the shell 
with a diaphragm of secreted mucus. 

b. Bot. A septum or partition consisting of one 
or more layers of cells, occurring in the tissues of 
plants ; a transverse partition in a stem or leaf. 

2665 Hooke Plicrogr. 225 Not to consist of abundance of 
long pores separated with Diaphragms, as Cork does, 
2874 Cooke Fungi 35 The mouth being for some time 
closed by a veil, or diaphragm, which ultimately disappears. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 217 The air- 
passages in the internodes, petioles, and leaves of most 
Monocotyledons . . the intemodes and petioles or conical 
leaves of the Marsiljacese, the leaves of the Isoetea:, etc., 
are partitioned by diaphragms. Ibid. 219 The one-layered 
diaphragms . . in the leaf of Pistia. 

4. Mech. A thin lamina or plate serving as a 
partition, or for some specific purpose ; sometimes 
transferred to other appliances by which such pur- 
pose is effected : e.g. 

a. A thin_plate_ or disk used as a partition, especially in 
a.tube or pipe j in optical instruments, an opaque plate or 
disk pierced with a circular hole to cut off marginal beams 
oflight. 

2665 Hooke Plicrogr. Pref., The. Ray . . passes also per- 
pendicularly through the Glass diaphragme. 2669 Boyle 
Coutn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 19 A Diaphragma or Midriff of 
Tin whose edges are so polished on both sides that [etc.}. 
2682 Weekly Man. Ingen. 250 Two tin pipes, with a dia- 
phragm pierced in the middle, and stopped with a sucker. 
2773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 203 Several diaphragms of paste- 
board, .to be applied to the object-glass externally. .2800 
Ibid. XC. 557 A diaphragm, whose aperture was i an inch, 
was then put over the object-glass of the transit telescope. 
2850 Chubb Locks 4- Keys 35 In a line with the plane of the 
plate, or diaphragm of the lock. 2872 Huxley Phys. ix. 229 
To have what is. termed a diaphragm (that is an opaque 
plate with a hole in the centre) in the path of the rays- 
transf. 2860 Tyndall Glac. i.xxvii. 207 The clouds.. had, 
during the night, thrown vast diaphragms across the sky. 
1867 A. J. .Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. Hi. 161 The lips which 
form a variable diaphragm. 2878 Foster Phys. in. ii. 397 
The iris serving as a diaphragm. 

b. The porous cup of a voltaic cell. 

2870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 236 Taking i J . for diaphragm 
or porous cell. 2885 Watson & Burbury Plath. T/t. Electr. 
4- Ptagn. 1 . 234 The hydrogen H 2 does not as in that case 
remain.free. It passes through the diaphragm and displaces 
an equivalent of copper in the sulphate of copper. 

C. A membrane stretched in. or on a frame ; a vibrating 
membrane or disk in an acoustic instrument ; the vibrating 
disk of a telephone. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. I. (1856) 483 The kayack itself 
-is a mere diaphragm of skin, stretened on a wooden frame. 
1866 Reader 15 Sept, 796 An ear-trumpet, across the mouth 
of which was stretchea a diaphragm 01 Indian rubber. 2879 
G. Prescott Sp. Telephone p. iii, In 1861 Reiss discovered 
that a vibrating diaphragm could be actuated by the human 
voice.. 2879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. IV. 155/1 When the sound 
vibrations. impinge upon the mica diaphragm the needle- 
point will indent the tinfoil. 

d. The assemblage of lines of reference in the focus of 
a telescope, whether ruled upon glass, or formed of spider 
webs stretched in a frame. 

2829 W. Pearson Pract. Astron. II. 133 The first reticu- 
lated diaphragm that was used in making astronomical ob- 
servations was by the Parisian astronomer Cassini. 2844 
Smyth Cycle Celesf. Objects (i860) 215 Reticulated dia- 
phragms .. useful in mapping stars, and differentiating 
them. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 76. Fine spider 
lines tightly stretched across a metal plate or diaphragm. 

5. alt rib., as diaphragm current , eyepiece, nerve, 


plate, etc. 

1667 R. Lower in Phil. Traits. II. 546 A dog, whose Dia- 
phragme-nerves. are cut. 1859 F- A. Griffiths A rtitl. Man. 
(1862) 89 One inch in length for diaphragm shells. 18S3 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diaphragm currents, electric currents 
caused by forcing a liquid through a porous diaphragm. 

Hence || DiapliragmaTgia, DiaphrAgmataTgia 
[Gr. aKyos, - akyia pain], pain in the diaphragm ; 
|| Diaphragmati’tis, -mitls, inflammation 
diaphragm; Diapbra*Erinatocele, hernia of the 
diaphragm (Syd. Soc. Lex. I.SS3). . 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. II, 6/2 The diaphragm is s «h;ect 

to attacks of inflammation, .termed diaphrag miti 54 7 

C A. Harris Diet. Pled. Terminal., 
of diaphragmitls. 

.1879 H. Grlb 3 . . m i nK other down. 1894 hr it. 
X yStl?pToto^y- LI. 2 If both [len*es] are diaph ragmed 
down to the same aperture. 
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Diaplira’gmal, a. '[f. Diaphragm +-al.] Of 
the nature of a diaphragm ; diaphragmatic. 

1 890 Darwin's Expr. Emotions (ed. 2) iii. 85 note. The dia- 

phragmal respiration. _ ^ 

Diapliragmatic (dakafrflegmse'tik), a. [mod. 
f. Gr, 5 iafppajfiar-, stem of did<ppaypa Diaphragm ; 
see -10. Of. F. diapliragmatique (Pare 16th c.)] 
Of or pertaining to the diaphragm ; of the nature 
of a diaphragm. 

1656 Blount Glossdgr. s.v, Vein, Diaphragiuatick veins, 
the midriff veins. 1755 Spry in Phil. Trans . XLIX. 478 
The diaphragmatic upper mouth of the stomach. 1830 
Blackiv. Mag. XXXIX. 167 The diaphragmatic convulsion 
which, in the expressive language of our nation, is called 
a guffaw. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. ii. § 1. 259 That movement 
in the lower part of the chest and abdomen so characteristic 
of male breathing, which is called diaphragmatic. 1881 
Mivart Cat 462 A complete diaphragmatic partition. 

Diapliragma'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -al1 
+ -ly -.] In a diaphragmatic manner ; by means 
of the diaphragm. 

i838 Cassells Pam. Mag. Dec. 14/1 The important point 
in breathing is to do so diaphragmatically and not clavi- 
cularly. 

Draphragmed, ///. a* [f. Diaphragm v. or 
+ Furnished with a diaphragm or dia- 

phragms. 

3665 Hooke Alicrogr. 114 The pores .. were theydia- 
phragm’d, like those of Cork, would afford us .. ten times 
as many little cells. 

Diaphysis (dsiiarfisis). [ad. Gr. Ikatpvcns a 
growing through, also a point of separation, f. Sia- 
through, apart + tpvtiv to produce, bring forth.] 

1. Anat. * The shaft of a long bone, as distinct 
from the extremities * {Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 11 Their extremities are 
enlarged, and their middle part, which is named body or 
diaphysis, is contracted. 1890 \V. J. Walsh am Surgery 
(ed. 3) m. 184 Twenty-one years of age, the period at which 
nearly all the epiphyses have united with their diaphyses. 

1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 768 When amputation is done in the 
diaphysis the bone keeps on growing from its upper epi- 
physis. 

2. Bot. 1 A preternatural extension of the centre 
of the flower, or of an inflorescence 9 ( Treas . Bot. 
1S66). 

Hence Diaphysial a of or pertaining to the 
diaphysis. In mod. Diets. 

II Diaplasis (dai,arplasis). Sttrg. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. 8ta7rAacrts a putting into shape, setting of a 
limb, f. 5ia7rAdo'o'eu' to form, mould.] (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. TecJin., Diaplasis, is the setting of 
a Limb which was out of joynt. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
i8s7_ Dunglisom Med. Lex. 232 In French surgery .. Dia- 
plasis and Anaplasis mean also, restoration to the original 
form— as in fractures, etc. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex , 
f Diapla*stic, a. and sb . Obs. [f. same etymon 
as prec. : see Plastic.] 

1721 Bailey, Diaplasiicks (in Pharmacy \ medicines which 
are good for a Limb out of joint. 3883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

}) Dia*pnoe. Med. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. 5m 7r- 
votj in Galen, perspiration.] An insensible perspira- 
tion, or gentle moisture on the skin. 

3681 tr. I Fillt’s' Rem. Med. JFks. Vocab., Diapnoe, a 
breathing forth. 1706 Phillips, Diaphoresis or Diapnoe. 
Hence Diapno-genous, Diapno ic adjs., pro- 
ducing a moderate perspiration. 

3857 Dungliso.v Med. Lcx. 699 The perspiratory fluid is 
secreted by an appropriate glandular apparatus termed by 
Breschet, diapnogenous. 

Diapopliysis (daiap/rfisis). Anat. PI. -physes. 
[f. Gr. eta through, apart + dnbtpvtTis offshoot, 
ArofiiYsis.] A term applied by Owen to a pair 
of exogenous segments of the typical vertebra, 
forming lateral processes of the neural arch. 

In the cervical vertebra; of man nnd other mammals it is 
represented by the_ posterior part of the ring enclosing the 
vertebral artery ; in the dorsal vertebra by the transverse 
process ; in the lumbar and sacral vertebrae by short pro- 
cesses of the centrum (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Owen Skeleton in Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 168 The 
neural arch, .also sometimes includes a pair of bones, called 
* diapophyses '. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. vi. <1873) 220 
We may thus distinguish two series of paraxial parts on 
each side, one made up of tubercular processes (or dia- 
pophyses) and ribs, and the other made up of capitular 
processes (or parapophyses) and ribs. 

Hence Diapophyslal a., of or belonging to a 
diapophysis. 

i 8S4 Owen in Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 206 The bones . . 
manifest more of their dinpophysial character than their 
homotypes do in the occipital segment. 

IlDiaporesis (dsbaporPsis). Rhet. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dtanSpijcis a being at a loss, doubting.] A 
rhetorical fignre, in which the speaker professes to 
be at a loss, which of two or more courses, state- 
ments, etc., to adopt. 

, *678 PiiiLurs, Dla/oresis, a doubting, a Rhetorical figure, 
in which there seems to be a doubt proposed to the audi- 
ence before whom the Oration is made. [So in later Diets.] 
i8 44 J. VV. Girds Philol. Studies (1857) 215 Aporia.. called 
also diaportsis. The Latin term is addubitatio. 
t Dia*porOUS, a . Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 5m- through 
’+ -Tropos passing through, f. sropos passage, pore : 
cf. (viropos easy to pass through.] Having the 
quality of penetrating or passing through. 


1682 Evelyn’ Mem. 24 Mar., A discourse of.. the difficulty 
of finding any red colour effectual to penetrate glass . . that 
the most diaporous, as blue, yellow, /cc., did not enter into 
the substance of what was ordinarily painted, more than 
very shallow . . other reds and whites not at all beyond the 
superfices. # _ 

Diapositive (dsiap/mtiv). Photogr. [f. Gr. 
5m- through + Positive.] A transparent positive 
photographic picture, such as those used as lantern 
slides. 

3893 Voice (N. Y.) 30 Nov., An ordinary negative, .is first 
made, then placed in contact with another sensitive (dry) 
plate and a diapositive made from it. 

t Di'apre, a. Her . Obs. ' [a. F. diaprf dia- 
pered.] - Diapered i b. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597)93 The field Geules, a Frette 
engrailed Ermine. If this Fret be of mo peeces then ye 
here see, then altereth it from the same name, & is blazed 
dyapre. 3586 Ferne Diaz. Gentrie 1. 190 A coat-armour 
Dinpre may be charged with any thing, either quick or 
dead ; but plants, fruits, leaues, or flowres, be aptest to 
occupy such coates. 3727-51 Chambers CycL, Diaprc or 
Diapered, in heraldry, a dividing of a field into planes, or 
compartments, in the manner of fret-work; and filling the 
same with variety of figures. 

f Draprize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. F. diapr-er 
to Diaper + -ize.] *= Diaper v. 

1626 Lisle Du Bartas , Noe 336 The diaprlzed ridges 
[marges diaprez] And faire endented banks of Tegil burst- 
ing bridges. [Cf. Djapery a., second quot.] 

’Y Diapnrne. Obs. Also diaprunum. [ad. 
med.L. diaprunum, f, Dia- 2 4- L. prumim plum. 
In F. diapmn (1700 in Hatz.-Darm.) formerly 
diapntiutm.'] ‘An electuary made of damask 
prunes and divers other simples, good to cool the 
body in hot burning feavers’ ( Physical Diet. 1657)- 
1625 Hart Anat. Ur. n. i. 55 They had purged him .. 
with Diaprunum. 1639 J. W. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic 1. 
23 Mixe with it two drammes of diaprunes. 

Diapry, sb. and a . : see Diapery. 
t Di‘apsalm. Obs. In 4 diasalm, 8 • dia- 
psalma. [a. L. diapsahna (Jerome), a. Gr. bid- 
^aA/ia, used by the LXX in the Psalms for the 
Heb. Selah .] (See <|iiots.) 

3382 Wychf Ps. Prol. iii, The deuyseoun of salmys that 
ben clepid diasalmys ben in noumbre of seuenti and fiue. 
3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diapsalma , a Pause or change 
of Note in Singing. [1877 Jennings St LoweP^. lntrod. 
28 then means probably a musical interlude, per- 

haps of a, forte character.] 

II Diapyesis. Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. Sm-irwjiris, 
f. Sta-nvuv to suppurate.] Suppuration. Hence 
Diapye tio a. and sb., Diapye'tical a. 

3657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 6g 9 Both of them [greater 
and lesser Basilicum] are Diapyetical. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Diapy sticks, Medicines that cause Swellings to 
suppurate or run with Matter, or that ripen and break 
Sores. 3883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diapyesis. 

Diaquilon, obs. form of Diachylon. 

Diarch (dai-aik), a. Bot . [f. Gr. 5i- twice + dpxv 
beginning, origin.] Proceeding from two distinct 
points of origin : said of the primary xylem (or 
wood) of the root. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 362 Its xylem is 
in the great majority of cases . . diametrally diarch. Ibid. 
363 Triarch and tetrarch bundles sometimes occur in thick 
roots of species, which are usually diarch. 1887 Hillhouse 
Strasburgcds Pract. Bot. 188 The roots of . . ferns are 
generally diarch. 

Diarchy (doh-uki). [f. Gr. 5t- twice + -apxla 
rule : cf. novapxia rule of one ; f. rpx<5s chief.] 
A government by two rulers. 

2835 Thjrlwall Greece I. vm. 318 A diarchy , though less 
usual than a monarchy, was not a very rare form of govern- 
ment. 

Biaria, obs. form of Diaubikea. 

Dianal (doi I e°' rial}, a. [f. I.. tliiiri -ttrn Di.U'.y sb. 
+ -al.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, a diary'. 
1845 W. L. Alexander Mem. % Watson Prer. 6 A series 
of detached notes and dtarial jottings. 38 85 G. Meredith 
Diana I. i. a The diarial record. 18S8 A. O. i)j:Ari:;; in 
Amcr. Ann. Deaf Ays. ra4 Letters and diarial extracts. 

Diarian (d3i,e-’Tian), a. and sb. [f. as prec. + 
yAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diary or 
journal ; f journalistic (obs.). 

1774 {title) The Diarian Repository or Mathematical Re-' 
sister, containing a complete collection of all the Mathe- 
matical Questions, published in the Ladies’ Diary, from 
1704 to 17 60. 1783 Crabbe Newspaper Wks. 1834 II. 137 
Diarian sages greet their brother sage. 1794 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Rami, for Oliver Wks. II. 393 His strength in 
fields diarian dares he try? 

B. sb. The author or writer of a diary ; f a jour- 
nalist. rare. 

r8oo Mom. Her. in Spirit Pull. Jrr.ls. (1801) IV. 148 
A Diarian [an article is so signed]. 

Drariness. nonce-wd. [f. Diary sb. + -hess.] 
The quality characteristic of a diary. 

1891 Murray s Mag. Sept. 464 The ‘ diarfness ’ of his 
writing makes us regret that . . he should have sought 
publication. 

Diarist (dai'arist). [f. Diary sb. + -ist.] One 
who keeps a diary ; the author of a diary. 

1818 in Todd. i8rS Scott Rev. Pepys' Mem. [1840] 107 
T he characters of the tivo diarists were essentially different. 

Lowell 7 ml. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. The 
Lngltsh language, .can show but one sincere diarist, Pepys. 


"" DIART. 


1856 Sat. Rev. II; 36/2 In these volumes, he tT. Moore) is 
only a remarkably dull diarist. J 

Diaristic (daiari’stik), a. [f.prec.-f-ia] Of 
the style of a diarist ; of the nature of a diary. 

3884 Afanch. Even. News 2 Apr., Lady Brassey’s diamtlc 
account of her visit to Egypt after the war. 1891 Murray's 
Mag. Oct. 6 j 6 His letters and diaristic fragments: - 

Diarize (dakareiz),*/, [f. Diary j/l+-ize.] intr. 
To write a record of events in a diary. Hence 
Drarizing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1827 Moore Diary 6-31 Mar. V. z6t [I] have not had 
time to diarize, so must record by wholesale what I r e , 
member. 1853 Lockhart in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxriii. 
295, I had to spare Tories about as often as Whigs the 
castigation of diarizing Malagrowther. 1854 Fraser's Mag 
XLIX. 443 Where is the man who, when he diarizes frank iy 
and fairly, does not write himself vain ? 

Diarrhoea (doiarPa). Also 4-5 diaria, 6- 
diarrhea. [a. L. diarrhoea , a. Gr. Siappom a Hon- 
ing through, diarrhoea, f. Stappe-ety to flow through.] 
1. A disorder consisting in the too frequent era- 
diation of too fluid fteces, sometimes attended with 


griping pams. 

In 17th c. usually with the, in 38th with a, now (in litemy 
and educated use) without article. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. VH. li. (1495) 265 Biaria Is 
a symple flyxe of the wombe. 3544 Bhaer Regim. Lyfe 
(1545) H viij b, The sayde fiuxe is named diarrhea. 1564 
Sir W.. Cecil in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. II. 291 Ihe 
Quenes Majesty fell perillosly sick on Saturday last, the 
accident cam to that which they call diarrhoea. 1563 R. 
Androse tr. A lexis' Seer. iv. 1. 12 To remedie the diseases 
called Dissinteria and Diarrhea. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 
11. i. Furies , The diarrhoea and the burning-fever In Som- 
mer-season doo their fell endeavour. 1658 Rowland Mcufil's 
Theat. Ins. 1104 They stay also the Dyarrhcea .. kill and 
drive out all Belly- worms. E1723 Pope 'Let. to £07(1735) 
I. 323 To wait for the next cold Day to throw her into a 
Diarrhoea. 1732 Arbuthnot Rides of Diet 269 A cholera 
Morbus, or incurable Diarrhoeas. xZoo Med. jrul. l\, (r> 
These medicines caused diarrhoea. x8n A. T. Thomson 
Land. Disp. (1818) 240 Celebrated in Ireland as a remedy 
in diarrhoea. 3866 A. Flint Princ. Aled. (1880) 525 The 
term diarrhoea is used to denote morbid frequency of In- 
testinal dejections which are, also, liquid or morbidly soft, 
and often otherwise altered in character. 

attrib. 3890 B. A. Whitelegge Hygiene Cf Public ntallk 
xii, The^ diarrhoea death-rate .. Density of buildings upon 
an area increases the tendency to diarrhoea mortality. 

2. iransf. An excessive flow (of words, etc.). 

1698 F. B. Modest Censure 35 This sort of Medicaments 
hath cured his Pen of the Diarrhaea. a 1797 H. W-urolE 
Mem . Geo. Ill . (1845) II. ii. 47 He .. was troubled with a 
diarrhoea of words. 3883 Content p. Rev. Dec. 937 we al- 
lude . . to the diarrhfEa of emendations. 

Diarrhceal (dsiarral), a. [f. prec. + -al] 
Of or pertaining to diarrhoea. 

3651 Biggs Nero Disp. 7 248 The diarrhea!! pomceoo.-. 
flux. 1873 Daily News x 6 Aug., Diarrhceal infection. 1883 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene xviii. (ed. 6) 479 Dian-haaJ 
and dysenteric evacuations. 1890 B. A. Whitelegce/?/* 
giene xii. 303 High temperature of the air has long 
observed to be associated with high diarrhceal mortality. 

Diarrhceic (daiarrik), a. [f. as prec. 4 -ic,J 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of diarrhoea. 

1876 Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 86. 1894 My Nev* 
23 July 5/4 It is in diarrhceic complaints that the increase 
was most marked. _ 

Diarrhcetic, -rhetic (doiare’tik, -rPtik;, <*• l 1 * 
Diarrhcea, in loose imitation of Gr. verba} adjec- 
tives in -tik< 5 s. (The actual verbal adj. fro® 
Siappe-eiv is Siappvr-os, which wonld have given 
di arrh ytzcl\ — Diarrh(EI C. 

Also confused with diuretic. . , , 7 .. 

1656 Blount Glassogr., Diarrhoctick,^ that hath a ,” s 
Ioosness in the belly without inflammation ., !n 
not (J.), Millet is diarrhcetick, cleansing, an 1 . u ,e. c 
diseases of the kidneys. 1883 Syd. Soc . Lex. , Dtarrx. , 
Diarrhcetic, same as Diarrhceic. 

Diartlirodial (daiiajjjron-dial), a. Am- l- 
Di- prefm (Gr. 8m-) + Authbodial.] Pertaimn. 
to or characterized by diarthrosis. . 

* Diartlirodial cartilages : the cartilages which co\ 
joint-ends of bones’ (Syd. Soc. Lex A .. •, 

1830 R. Knox Blclarcfs Anat. 285 The diarthrod 
lages . . have disappeared. 184$ Todd & Bowsi • ,/ 
Anat. I. 88 The bones entering into the composite 2 r er * 
throdial joints. 1876 QuAt« Elem. Anat. (ed. 0; i- 3^ 
tain forms of diarthrodial joint have received speci 

Diart lirosis (dai|ai]/rd»-sis). Anat. t‘‘. 
prcfA (Gr. Sia-) + apSpucrir AktHROSIS, at 
tion.] The general term for all forms of a 1 
tion which admit of the motion of one bone ] 
another; free nrthrosis. . d 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 3 b, Not v " tl ' r ,J„ e LotfiHS of 
Diarthrosis, but Synarthrosis: for asmuchas the f sr tl> 
these bones is most obscure. 1634 a 

Cltirurg. xvi. xxxv. (1678) 365 The wrist • • ®”. b ..'pim 
composure of eight bones knit to the whole cud / 
throsis. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cymts [“* 59 
throsis or motive Articulation. 2830 r.R hIIjit* 

Anat. 283 The rotatory r diarthrosis . . is that 
only motions of rotation. 1842 E. Wilson 1 At ' . : c j,cc-"-’ 
(ed. 2) 92 Diarthrosis Is the movable aruadati ^ ^y, 
stitutes by far the greater number of the joint , 

Diary (dni-ari), si. . [ad. L 
allowance, also (later) a jonrnal, dian, 
in form, a subst. use of the neuter of < f ^ 
(see next), which, however, is not rec 
ancient L. See -aiuum, -ary 1 B. 2-J 



DIAHY. 


DIASTIMETER, 


1 ‘ A daily record of events or transactions, a 
journal ; specifically, a daily record of matters af- 
fecting the writer personally, or which come under 
his personal observation. 

1581 Wm, Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 288 
Thus most humbly I send unto yo r good Lo. this last weeks 
Diaryc. 1605 ' Bacon Adv. Leant. H. ii. § it. 14 It is ..-an 
vse well received in enterprises memorable . . to keepe 
Dyaries of that which passeth continually. 1642 A/tsru. to 
Printed Bk. 14 A diary . . of the Parliament held 1 Hen. 4. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 17/2 A Diary or 
Journal, as the name imports, containing, the Actions of 
each day. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 228 Diaries of wind and 
weather, and of the various qualifications of the air. . 1684 
Peter (title), A Relation or Diary of the Siege of Vienna. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass ; I. ii. 213 Goflfe kept a 
journal or diary. 1791-1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit., Diaries , 
We converse with the absent by letters, and with our- 
selves by diaries. 1803 Med. Jrtti. X. 305 As I kept no 
diary during the prevalence of the influenza, I send what 
I can recollect. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars iii. 130 In 
the thirteenth century men never kept diaries or journals., 
but monasteries did. Mod. The entries of a private diary. 

attrib . 1891 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 2/3 The plaintiff gave 
peculiar diary accounts of about fifty meetings with the 
defendant. 

2 . A book prepared for keeping a daily record, 
or having spaces with printed dates for daily 
memoranda and jottings ; also, applied to calen- 
dars containing daily memoranda on matters of 
importance to people generally, or to members of 
a particular profession, occupation, or pursuit. 

A diary in this sense may vary in size from a folio volume, 
large enough to hold a detailed daily record in sense 1, to 
a small pocket-book with daily spaces only for the briefest 
notes, or merely with printed memoranda for daily reference. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone tv. i, This is my diary, Wherin 
I note my actions of the day. 1642 Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 20 He must alwayes have a Diary about him . . to set 
down what, .his Eyes meetes with most remarquable. 1662 
J. Newton (title), A Perpetual Diary; or, Almanac. 1800 
W. Robson (title), The Persian Diary; or, Reflection’s 
Oriental Gift of Daily Counsel. 1879 Print. Trades fail. 
xxvm. 7 The left hand pages form a perpetual poetical 
diary. Ibid. xxix. 6 The diary before us. . is a stout quarto. 
1883 Whitakers Aim. 456 The English Citizen’s Diary . . 
showing the days when certain Official Duties are to be 
performed; also the days when Inland Revenue Licences 
expire and must be renewed. 

1 3 . Short for diary fever : see Diary a. I. Obs. 
1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xxiv. § 310 A diary 
is of one daies continuance, and runs not beyond that time. 
1657 G. Starkey Hclmont's Find. 164 The disease at the 
first taking in hand was but a plain Diary. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Mere. Compit. vi. 155 Hippocrates, .thought that all Fevers, 
Diaries excepted, have their rise from choler. 

Diary (darari), a. [ad. med.L. din id- us daily, 
f. dies day: cf. F. diaire f fievre ephemere ou 
diaire’) 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Lasting for one day ; ephemeral. 

,16x0 Barrough Meth. PJtysick iv. ii. (1639) 218 All Diarie 
feavers be ingendred of an outward Cause. x6ii W. Sclater 
Key (1629) x88 Those e<t>Cnepot, diary dewy Christians, whose 
goodnesse is dissipate as soone as euer the Sunne beholds 
it. 1658 Rowland Maufct's Theat. Ins. 948 These diary 
creatures break forth out of certain husks of putrefied grapes. 
1693 Phil. Trans. XVII, 660 A Diary Period., may be 
hence expected. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 11-2 
Obstructions produce a diary Fever if small, but if great a 
continent Fever. 1834 J. M. Good Study hied. (ed. 4) I. 596 
There are^ few persons who have not felt this species of diary 
fever at times. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diary-fever, a. fever 
lasting one day ; also called Ephemera. 

* 1 * 2 . Daily. Obs. 

1592 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 322, I doe kepe a diary memo- 
reall of alt the places of our marchinge and incampinge. 
1603 Sir C. Hf.ydon Jttd. Astrol. v. 147 Almanack-writers 
foretelling the diarie state of the weather. 1623 Cockeram, 
Diarie, daily. 

Diasceuast, var. of Diaskeuast. 

_ II DiascMsma (daiaskrzma). Mus. Also in 8 
in anglicized form diaschism. [a. Gr. hiacyiapia., 
f. -to cleave asunder, split.] 

a. In ancient Greek music, a small interval equal 
to about half a Diesis, b. In modern music, an 
interval equal to the difference of the common 
comma (80:81) and the enharmonic diesis (125: 
12S), or to 10 sebismas. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The octave contains 61 
Diaschisms nearly. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
Terms, Diaschisma (Gk.) t an approximate half of a limma. 
+ Drascord. Pharm. Obs. Usually in L. form 
diasco-rdium. [medical L. diascordium (also 
mod.F.), for diascordion , from Gr. 5 id tTKopdtan' 
(a preparation) of orcopdioi’ scordium, a strong- 
smelling plant mentioned by Dioscorides, ‘perhaps 
water-germander Tcucrium Scordium' : see Dia- 
A medicine made of the dried leaves of Tcucrium 
Scordium , and many other herbs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 8 (1873) 140 Except it be 
treacle . . diascordium . . and a few more. 1654 Wimtlock 
Zootomia mi What think you Sir of your what-sha’ come 
Water and Diascord, sure it could not be amisse. 1797 J. 
Downing Disorders Honied Cattle 50 The diascordium 
has jts share in accompltshing the cure. x8zo Scott Abbot 
xxvi. With their sirups, and their julaps, and diascordium, 
and mithridate, and my Lady What-shall-call’um’s powder. 
+ Diase'Hna. Pharm. Obs. Also 6-7 diasene. 
[medical L., f. Dia- 2 -f Senna. Also a. F. diastnc, 
diasenue (Pare, l6thc.).] A purgative electuary of 
Vol. III. 
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which senna formed the base; the confection of 
senna. 

1562 Turner Baths 10 Let the patient be purged with 
electuarye lenitiuo or diasene. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. 
v. 1.. iv. (1651) 388 Polypody, Sene, Diasene, Hamech, 
Cassia. 1657 Physical Diet., Diasena, a purging electuary, 
good against quartan agues. 

Diaskeuast (doiaskiwaist). Also diasceuast, 
-scevast. [ad. Gr. diaofeevaaTrjs reviser of a poem, 
interpolator, f. btaoKcvafciv, {. dia through + atceva.- 
to make ready.] A reriser; used csp. in refer- 
ence to old recensions of Greek writings. 

1822 Campbell in New Monthly Mag. IV. 195 They gave 
the world materials which were capable of being moulded 
by future diascevasts into grand and interesting poems. 
1871 tr. Lange's Comm. Jcr. 244 The oversight of a dia- 
skeuast who added this verse of the prophecy against Elam 
as a postscript. 1886 Athcnxum 30 Jan. 162/3 He has 
taken upon himself., the part of a diasceuast, stringing 
together a number of ‘ older lays \ 

So || Diaskeirasis [Gr. biaonevaat-i], revision (of 
a literary work), recension. 

1886 Eggeling in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 281 The authorship 
of this work [Mahabharata] is aptly attributed to Vyasa, 
‘the arranger', the personification of Indian diaskeuasis. 

+ Dia*sper. Obs. Also 6-7 diasprie. [ad.med. 
L. diasprum , It., Sp., Pg. diaspro jasper.] = Jasper. 

1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. lxv. 78 The other stone was 
of Diasper, but bright and through shinyng with certaine 
white vaines. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 53 b, Not of 
Marble, but of rare and hard Diasper of the East. 1638 
Sir_ T. Herbert. Trav . (ed. 2) 108 Agats, Cornelians, Dia- 
spries, Calcedons. 

|| Diaspora (daiiarspora). [a. Gr. Staa-nopa dis- 
persion, f. dtaaiuip-eiv to disperse, f. 81a through 
ib OTreipciv to sow, scatter.] 

The Dispersion ; i.e. (among the Hellenistic Jews) 
the whole body of Jews living dispersed among the 
Gentiles after the Captivity (John vii. 35) ; (among 
the early Jewish- Christians) the body of Jewish 
Christians outside of Palestine (Jas. i. 1, 1 Pet. i. 1). 
Hence transf : see quots. 

i (Originating in Deut. xxviii. 25 (Septuagint), cap Siaanopa 
h> iracrai? /WtAefat? T ijs thou shalt be a diaspora (or 
dispersion) in all kingdoms of the earth.) 

1876 C. M. Davies Utiorth. Lond. 153 [The Moravian 
body’s] extensive diaspora work (as it is termed) of evangeliz- 
ing among the National Protestant Churches on the con- 
tinent. 1881 tr. Wellhauscn in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 420/1 
s. v. Israel, As a consequence of the^ revolutionary changes 
which had taken jilace in the conditions of the whole East, 
the Jewish dispersion (diaspora) began vigorously to spread. 
1885 Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 760 s. v. Philo, The development 
of Judaism in the diaspora differed in important points from 
that in Palestine. 1889 Editt. Rev. No. 345. 66 The mental 
horizon of the Jews of the Diaspora was being enlarged. 

DiaS|)Ore (daraspo®!). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
diaovopa scattering, dispersion : see prec. So called 
by Haiiy, 1801, from its strong decrepitation when 
heated.] Native hydrate of aluminium, an ortho- 
rhombic, massive, or sometimes stalactitic mineral, 
varying in colour from white to violet, commonly 
associated with corundum in crystalline rocks. 

1805 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCV, 161 The diaspore . . is 
supposed to be a compound of alumine and water. 1873 
Fount cs Client, (ed. 11) 371 The monohydrate is found 
native, as diaspore. 

Diasporometer (doi,£e:sporp*m/te.i). [mod. f. 
Gr. dtaoTTopa dispersion (see above) + -(o)meter.] 
An instrument for measuring the dispersion of rays 
of light. 

1807 T. Young Lect. Nat. Phil. II. 282 His [Rochon’s] 
diasporometer is a compound prism. 

Diasprie, var. Diasper, Obs., jasper. 

Diastaltic (daiastarltik), a. [f. Gr. SiacrraA- 
tikos serving to distinguish, in Music * able to 
expand or exalt the mind *, f. SiaortWciv to sepa- 
rate, put asunder, f. Siaapart + ariAAtiv to set, place, 
dispatch, send. Cf. F. diastalliquei\ 

1 . In ancient Greek music : a. Dilated, extended : 
applied to certain intervals, b. Applied to a style 
of melody fitted to expand or exalt the mind. 

1774 Burney Hist. Plus. (1789) I. v. 61 Melopceia was 
divided into three kinds ., the second, Diastaltic or that 
which was capable of exhilarating. 

2 . Phys. * A term applied by Marshall Hall to 
the actions termed reflex, inasmuch as they take 
place through the spinal cord * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Diastaltic nervous system, term for the spinal nervous 
system. . . 

. [Diastaltic appears to be here taken as — transmissive .] 

1852 M. Hall (title). Synopsis of the Diastaltic Nervous 
System. 1855 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 238 A reduction 
and final abolition of the diastaltic function of the spinal 
cord. 1879 Cornk. Mag. June 700 Is there anything in 
your essay about our diastaltic nerves? 

Diastase (dai-ast^s). Chcm. [a.mod.F.t/zW^^, 
ad. Gr. Staoraais separation : see next. 

1833 Payen et Persoz Ann. Chitn. et Phys. LIIJ. 76 
Cette singuliere propriety de separation nous a determines a 
donner h la substance qui la possede le nom de diastase qui 
exprime preci semen t ce fait.} 

A nitrogenous ferment formed in a seed or bud 
(e.g. in barley and potatoes) during germination, 
and haring the property of converting starch into 
sugar. 


It is obtained as a white amorphous substance, of unknown 
analysis (Watts Diet. Client.). It is found throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, in the infusoria, and hi various secre- 
tions, etc., in the higher animals (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1838 T. Thomson Chan. Org. Bodies 666 Diastase, .is a 
name given by MM. Payen and Persoz, to a substance 
which they extracted from malted barley. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr.'Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 19 During the germination, 
some of the elements .. in the grain form a fresh compound, 
which acts as a ferment. This compound is called .. dia- 
stase, the effect of which is . . to turn all the starch . . first, 
into gum, and then into sugar. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chau. 
II. 319 Neither potatoes nor cereals contain diastase before 
germination. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1045 An extremely active 
poison, delicate, resembling the diastases or venoms. 

Hence Diasta'cic, a. — Diastatic. 

2886 W. Jago Chan. Wheat 128 The bacteria cause more 
or less^ change in albuminoids, but exert no diastasic action. 

j| Diastasis (dai ^’stasis). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. didaraais separation, f. 5 ia apart + tmztrtj 
placing, setting, f. root ara- stand.] Separation 
of bones without fracture, slight dislocation; also, 
separation of the fractured ends of a bone. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 39 A Diastasis, or other 
violent Separation of such disjoined Pieces of a Bone. 1883 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diastatic (doiastartik), a. [ad. Gr. dtaaraTtKis 
separative, f. 5 ta apart 4 - arariKbs causing to stand, 
f. root ara- stand.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of diastase. 

i88x Atkinson in Nature No. 622. 510 The opinion that the 
diastatic property is connected with the degree of solubility 
of the albuminoid matter. 1883 Athcnxum 10 Nov. 606/3 
Lacquer contains . . a peculiar diastatic body containing 
nitrogen. 

Hence Dlasta'tically adv., after the manner of 
diastase. 


1882 tr. Thau sing's Beer igi (Cent. Diet.) The diastatically 
acting albuminous substances. 

f Diasta'tical, a. Ohs. rare* 1 , [f. as prec. + 
- al .] Characterized by transplantation. 

1656 S. Boulton {title), Medicina Magica,tamen Physical 
Magical, but Natural Physick; or, a Methodical Tractate 
of Diastatical Physick ; containing the general Cures of all 
Infirmities, bjr way of Transplantation. 

Diastatlte (daiise'statsit). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
SiaaraT-os divided, separated + - ite .] A black 
variety of Hornblende, so called (by Breithaupt 
1832) as differing in the form of its crystals. 

1850 Dana Min. 273. 

Diastem (dai-astem). [ad. Gr. fodar^a : see 
next. Cf. F. diastime (1 732 Trevoux).] In ancient 
Greek music, an interval ; esp . an interval forming 
a single degree of the scale. 

1694 Holder Treat. Harmony vi, no Diastem signifies 
an Interval or Space ; System , a Conjunction or Composi- 
tion of Intervals. So that, generally speaking, an Octave, 
or any other System, might be truly call’d a Diastem. .Tho* 
..strictly, by a Diastem they understood only an Incom- 
posit Degree. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diastem , Diastema, 
in music, a name the antients gave to a simple interval ; in 
contradistinction to a compound interval, which they called 
a system. 

II Diastema (doiastPma). PI. diastemata. [L. 
diastema, a. Gr. didartjfia space between, interval.] 


1 . Mus. =prec. 

1398 Trfatsa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495I 941 Dya- 
stema is couenable space of two voyces other of moo nccord- 
ynge. 1727-51 [see prec.]. 

2 . Zool. and Anal. An interval or space between 
two consecutive teeth, or two kinds of teeth, occur- 
ring in most mammals except man. 

1854 Owen in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Organ. Nat. I. 235 A long 
diastema is not . . peculiar to the horse. Ibid. 298 In all 
the apes and monkeys of the Old JVorld..the same number 
and kinds of teeth are present as in man ; the first deviation 
being the disproportionate size of the canines and the con- 
comitant break or ‘diastema’ in the dental series for the 
reception of their crowns when the mouth is shut. 2871 
Darwin* Desc. Man'll, xix. 324 Canine teeth which project 
above the others, with traces of a diastema or open space 
for the reception of the opposite canines. 

Diastematic (dabastfmre'tik), a. rare. ? Obs. 
[ad. Gr. diaaTijfiariK-Ss separated by intervals : see 
prec. and -ic.] Characterized by intervals. 

1798 Horsley in Monthly Rev. XX VI. 283 Ask Aristox- 
enus [etc.] in what the difference consists between speaking 
and singing; they tell you..' That the one is a continuous 
motion ; the other diastematic. That the continuous > c 
motion of the voice in discourse; the diastematic, in singi s - 

biaster (dai,x-stsj). Biol. Also djr-. L m ° • 
f. Gr. s,., Dl- - twice + &cri,p star.] The donble 
star of chromatin filaments which Jorms t ie pen 
ultimate stage in the division of a sing e 
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[| Diastole (doijte'stol/). [med.L.,a. Gr.dtacroXi] 
a putting asunder, separation, expansion, dilatation, 
f. StaffriKKciVy f. 5ta asunder (Dia- 1) + oreXXeir to 
put, place, send, etc. Cf. F. diastole (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. jPJtys. The dilatation or relaxation of the heart 
or an artery (or other pulsating organ in some 
lower animals), rhythmically alternating with the 
systole or contraction, the two together constituting 
the pulse. (Formerly sometimes applied also to 
the dilatation of the lungs in inspiration.) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vii. 93 Diastole [is] when the 
hart in his dilatation receiueth in of spirit. 1615 Daniel 
Queen's Arcadia Poet. Wks. (1717) 187 The Systole and 
Dyastole of your Pulse Do shew your Passions most hys- 
terical. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. Digress. 350 
The Systole and Diastole of the Heart and Lungs, being 
very far from Synchronical. a 2722 Ken Hymnothco Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 79 His Heart a sudden gentle opning feels; 

It seem’d no more by Systole compress’d. But in a fix 
Diastole at rest. 1835 Kirby Hab. <5- Inst. Anim. L v. 174 
Nutrition seems carried on by a kind of systole and diastole, 
the sea water being alternately absorbed and rejected by 
the tubes composing the substance of the sponge.^ 2880 
Huxley Crayfish ii. 74 When the systole is over the diastole 
follows. 

fig-. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. n. iii, As in longdrawn 
Systole and longdrawn Diastole, _ must the period of Faith 
alternate with the period of Denial. 1849 De QuiNcey Eng. 
Mail-coach Wks. 1862 IV. 298 The great respirations, ebb 
and flood, systole and diastole, of the national intercourse. 
2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. lxiii, There must be a systole 
and diastole in all inquiry. 

2. Gr. and Lat. Prosody. The lengthening of a 
syllable naturally short. 

2580 Spenser To Master G. H. Wks. fGlobe) App. ii. 709/1 
Heaven being used shorte as one sillable, when it is in verse 
stretched out with a Diastole, is like a lame dogge that 
holdes up one legge. 2657 J. Smith Myst. Rhct. 277. 1704 
J. Harris Lex, Techn ., Diastole . . Tis also the making 
long a Syllable which is naturally short. 

3. Gr. Grain. A mark (originally semicircular) 
used to indicate separation of words ; still occasion- 
ally used, in the form of a comma, to distinguish 
o,rt, o,rc, neut of oar is, oore, from on (that), ore 
(when). 

2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 2833 E. Robinson tr. Butt- 
mans Grk. Gram. 45 From the comma must be distin- 
guished the Diastole or Hypodiastole— which serves more 
clearly to separate some short words connected with en- | 
clitics, in order that they may not be confounded with other 
similar words. 

Diastolic (daiasty-lik), a. Phys. and Med. [f. 
prec. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to diastole. 

<22693 Urquhart Rabelais in. iv. By its [the heart's] 
agitation of Diastolick and Systolick motions. 1862 T. 
Graham Tract. Med. 365 A second or diastolic sound, syn- 
chronous with the diastole of the heart. 2877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ii. 77 This systolic and diastolic move-, 
ment usually occurs at a fixed point in the protoplasm. 

Diastral: see Diaster. 

DiastropMsm (d3i,ce'strufizm). Geol. [f. Gr. 
Siaorptxpfj distortion, dislocation, 8iaaTpo<pos 
twisted, distorted, f. biaorptfpftv to turn different 
ways, twist about, f. Sm (Dia- 1) + orplfotv to 
turn : see -issr, and cf. catastrophism.'] 

A general term for the action of the forces which 
have disturbed and dislocated the earth’s crust, 
and produced the greater inequalities of its surface. 
Hence Diastropkic (daiastr/rfik), of or pertaining 
to diastrophisip. (Also, otherwise employed in 
quot. 1881.) 

x88x J. Milne in Nature XXV. 226 Other [earthquake 
shocks] again are compounded of direct and transverse 
motions, and might therefore be_ called dlastrophic. 1890 
G. K. Gilbert Lake Bonneville i. 3 note (Funk) It is con- 
venient also to divide diastrophism into orogeny, .and epei- 
rogeny. 2893 J.W. Powell Physiogr. Processes, in Nat. 
Gcogr . M o/wgr. 1 . 1. 23_Reg:ons sink and regions rise and 
the upheaval and subsidence may be called diastrophism , 
and we have dias trophic processes. 

Diastyle (cterastail), a. and sh. Arch. Also 
6-8 in L. and Gr. form diastylos. [mod. ad. L. 
diastylos , Gr. biaorv\as 1 having a space between 
the columns*; also ad. Gr. SiaffruXto* the inter- 
columnar space ; f. 5ia through 4- utGAos pillar.] 

A. adj. Of a colonnade or building : Having the 
intervals between the columns each of three (or 
four) diameters (in the Doric order, of 2 J). B. sb. 
Such a colonnade or building, or such an interval 
between columns. . 

2563 SitCTE A re hit. Fja, Diastylos, whose .. distaunce 
betwene the .2. piJlers ought to be .3. Diameters or .4. at y« 
furdest. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.. Diastyle , is a sort of 
Edifice, where the Pillars stand at such a distance one from 
another, that three Diameters of their thickness are allow'd 
for Intercolumniation. 2725 Henley tr. Montfaucon'sAntiq. 
Italy (ed. 2) 28 The ancient Colonnade . . is a Diastylos of 
sixteen fluted Columns. 2842-76 Gwilt A rchit. § 2605 The 
ancient names .. of the different intercolumniations .. are— 
fyenostyle . systylc .. the eusfyle..thc diastyle.. zind 
the arxostyle. 2856 M. T.aeever Archil. I nsiructor 358 
A colonnade., is designated. .as..pycnostylewhen the space 
between the columns is a diameter and a half of the column, 
systyle when it is two diameters . . diastyle when three. 
Dias yrill (doi-asaim). Rhct. [ad. Gr. btaovp- 
pbs, Latinized diasyrmus, disparagement, ridicule. 


the rhetorical figure expressing this, f. diaovpav to 
disparage, ridicule, f. 5ia through, apart + ffvpetv 
to drag.] A figure of rhetoric expressing dis- 
paragement or ridicule. 

2678 Phillips, Diasyrmus (Grk.), a figure in Rhctorick, in 
which we elevate any person or thing by way of derision. 
1757 \V. Dodd Beauties Shahs. 1 . 97 (Jod.) We have a 
beautiful passage in Richard the Third (act 1, sc. i) on this 
topick in that fine diasyrm he speaks on himself. 

Diat(e, obs. form of Diet. 

•f* Diata’ctic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. oiaTanrtnbs 
distinguishing, distinctive, f. Siardatruv to dispose 
severally, appoint, ordain, f. bid apart + t aaativ to 
set in order.] Of or pertaining to order or arrange- 
ment, spec, as exercised by the Church ; ordaining. 
Also f Diataxtical a. in same sense. 

1646 S. Bolton Arraignm. Err. 284 The Diatactick 
power. Ibid., 1 ’he severa.ll branches laid down by Holyand 
learned men, viz. Dogmaticall, Diatacticall and Critical. 
The first hath relation to Doctrine; the second to Order; 
the third to Censure. 2673 T. Forrester in Wodrow Hist. 
Sufi: Ch . Seal (1829) II. 11. ix. 253 All power or jurisdiction 
in its assemblies eitner diatactic, critic, or dogmatic. 1688 
RENU’iCK.SV>7//.,* , /<r.(i776) 538 The diatactick power, whereby 
the courts of Christ are to discern the circumstances of the 
worship of God as to time, place, etc. 

jj Diatessaron (daiate’saqm). Also 5-6 dya-, 
5-7 diatesseron, 6 diathesaron. [a. OF. diates- 
saron (Godfr.), a. L. diatessaron , Gr. Sid reaadpcov 
through or composed of four.] 

+ 1. In Greek and medieval music : The interval 
of a fourth. (Cf. Diapabon, Diapente.) Obs. 

1398 [see Diapason i]. 1423 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxton) v. i. 
(1859) 72 Ofte amonges other, the lusty Dyatesseron felle in 
they songes. 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 37 Mony smal birdis.. 
singand..in accordis ofmesure of diapason prolations, tripla 
ancle dyatesseron. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 107 The Concords 
in Musick..the Fourth which they call Diatesseron. 2694 
Phil. Trans. XVIII. 70 A Diapente added to a Diatessaron 
makes a Diapason. 2857 Maurice Mor. Met . Philos. III. 
v. § 27. 183 The circle.. the diatessaron in music, and the 
like hre certain stable forms. 

t2. In old Pharmacy , a medicine composed of 
four ingredients ; see quot. 1883. Obs. [Dia- 2 .] 
c 2400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 264 He shal holde in his mou)> 
tiriacum diatesseron. 1577 Frampton Joyful News (2580) 
119 a (Stanf.) The triacle Diathesaron. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India <5- P. 257 That enervating Liquor called Paunch . . 
from Five Ingredients ; as the Physicians name their Com- 
position Diapente ; or from Four things, Diatesseron. _ 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diatessaron , old name for a medicine of 
gentian and A ristolochia rotunda roots, laurel berries, and 
myph, made, into a confection^ with honey and extract of 
juniper; anciently used as alexipharmic. 

3. A harmony of the four Gospels. 

From the title of the earliest work of the kind, the 2nd 
century EuavyeAiov Sta Tfo-o-dpur, i. e. ‘ gospel made up of 
four’, of Tatian. 

1803 T. T hirlwall {title'), Diatessaron ; or the History of 
our Lord Jesus. 2805 R. Warner (title), The English Dia- 
tessaron ; or the History of Christ, from the compounded 
Texts of the Four Evangelists. 1832 Macaulay Ess., Bos- 
well's Johnson (2854) 174/2 Who would lose, in the confusion 
of a Djatessaron, the peculiar charm which belongs to the 
narrative of the disciple whom Jesus loved ? 1887 Diet. 
Chr. Btog. IV. s.v. Tati anus, Tatian's Diatessaron found 
acceptance in the West as well as in the East. 

Hence + Diatessa'rial a. Obs., belonging to a 
diatessaron (sense 1). 

xsoiJDouglas Pal. Hon. i.xli, Proportionis fine with sound 
celestiall, Duplat, triplat, diatesseriall. 

Diathe-rmacy. [ad. F. diatherjnasie (Mel- 
loni, 1841), ad. Gr. a warming through, 

f. 81a through -f Oeppaaia heat. This Eng. form, 
which would regularly have been diathermasy, is 
conformed to words in -act.] The quality of being 
diathermic; = Diathermancy 2. 

1867 W. A. Miller Elcm. Chem. j. (ed. 4) 20 6 Scarcely 
superior to pure water in diathermacy. 2870 Matt. Wil- 
liams Fuel of Sun § 113 Any degree of diathermacy per- 
mitting radiation to take place . . across the flame. 2877 
Watts Diet. Chem. V. 61 [see Diathermic], 

tDiatllermal (daiajraumal), a. Obs. [f. Gr. 
Sia through (Dia- + Thermal (Gr. 6spn-os warm, 
eipp-)], ffepp-Sy heat) : rendering F. diathermane ; 
see next.] ^Diathermic, Diathermanous. 

t8ss Faraday tr. Melloni in Lit, E. Phil. Mag. VII. 475 
[title), On the Immediate transmission of Calorific Rays 
through Diathermal Bodies. 

Diathermancy (daiajwumansi). Physics, [ad. 
F. diathermansie, formed by Melloni, 1833, from 
Gr. Sid through + Olppavcrts heating, f. Btppaivuv to 
heat. The French ending follows the analogy of 
paralysis for Gr. -napdKvats. The Eng. ending 
simulates the - ncy of transparency, buoyancy. 

Melloni’s original term was diathermaneitl, from dia. 
thermane adj. (Ann. Chim. et Phys. 2833, LI II. 59, LV. -96 
Dhtl. Mag. 2835 VII. 476) ; the latter was, according to him’ 
*• Sia+OepuatFw, in imitation of diaphnne, f. &ta.+4>aivtv 
to show. But the analogy was not exact : diaphane is not 
I ? enve “ f f om fim and <J>fuV<o, only from the same root ; and 
in fhotxaCvw, -oivw does not belong to the root, but is a verbal 
suffix, the stem being Diathermane was first ren- 

dered m Eng. diathermal, but after 2837 generally diather . 
manous. To express the notion of 1 coloration ou teinte 
cajorinque , Melloni introduced diathermansie , f. Gr 5ia 
+e«ouai'<7K heating (Ann. Chim. et Phys. LV. 377 ). But 
the distinction between diathermanelti and diathermansie 
appears not to have been generally appreciated ; in the Eng. 


DIATHERMOMETER. 

translation of Melloni’s paper in Taylor s Scientific Me, vein 
1637, I. 72, diathermancy is used for both F. words and 
English writers generally have used it in the sense of Mel 
loni's diathcrmaniUi. For these and other reasons, Mellon! 
afterwards (Covtpies Rcndus,. 2841, XIII. 815) abandoned 
his original teirns, and gave a new nomenclature : viz. diet, 
thermique adj., instead of tiiatheryncuie; diathermashM 
Gr. SiaQepiiaata) in place of diathennanelte *, and thmr.i 
chrose for diathermansie 1 colouring or tint of heat with 
corresponding adj . ihermochrolque. But, though some En?. 
lish writers have thence used diathermic and diathermacy 
most have continued to employ, diaihemtanous and dia- 
thermancy, the latter in the sense not of Melloni’s dinthr. 
vtansie , but of his d iat Herman lit I or diathertnasii.] 

f 1 . orig. The property, possessed by radiant heat, 
ofrbeing composed of rays of different refrangi- 
biuties, varying in rate or degree of transmission 
through diathermic substances ; Thermochkosy ; 
also colled heat-colour. Obs. 

[2833 Melloni in Ann. Chim. et Phys. LV. 377 Les rayons 
calorifiques . . possedent, pour ainsi dire, la diat/umensi; 
propre h chaque substance qu’ils ont traversee. (Note)Je 
prends diathermansie comme 1’dqui valent de coloratm ou 
teinte cnlorifique . ) 1837 transl. in Taylor's Scientific Mm. 
I. 61 The calorific rays . . possess (if we may use the term) 
the diathermancy peculiar to each of the substances through 
which they have passed. (Note) I employ the word dia • 
thermaucy as the equivalent of calorific coloratm or 
calorific tint. — Ibid. 69 They diminish the quantity of 
heat transmitted by the glass without altering its diather- 
mancy [. diathermansie ]. 

2 . Now: The property of being diathermic or 
diathermanons ; perviousness to radiant heat ; = 

DlATHEmrANEtTT. 

[1833 Melloni in Ann. Chim. et Phys. LV. 396 Les cou- 
leurs introduites dans un milieu diaphane diminuent toujours 
plus ou moins sa diathermanelte.] 1837 transl. in Taylor's 
Scientific Mem. I. 72 The colours introduced into a dia- 
phanous medium always diminish its diathermancy in a 
greater or less degree. 1843 A. Smec Sources Phys. .SV. iq\ 
The extent to which interposed bodies allow radiation is 
called the extent of diathermancy. 1857 Wheivcll<V/V 4 
Induct. Sc. (ed. 3) II. 399 Their power of transmitting heat, 
which has been called diathermancy. 2863 Tyndall Hat 
ix. 296 Diathermancy bears the same relation to radiant heat 
that transparency does to light. 1893 Brit. Med . Jml.i Apr. 
684/1 Perhaps the diathermancy is the most striking feature 
of mountain climates, as it affords an explanation of the 
great solar temperatures which prevail during the day.. and 
of the great nocturnal radiation. 

Diathermane'ity. rare. [ad. F. dlalhr- 
maneiti, f. diathermane , with the ending of die- 
phantitd Diaphaneity.] The quality of being 
diathermanous ; =prec. 2, and DiATHERSfACV. 

1835 Faraday tr. Melloni in L. fy E. Phil. Mag. VII. # 
According to the diathermaneity [diatherniirtiliti] ol m 
substance of which the plate consists. X837 tr. JMelloniui ^ 
Taylor’s Scient. Ment. 69 Variations produced in tne 01 - 
thermaneity [dia therm anti tf[ of white glass. 1 ® 54 .h.r c0 J 
fern in OrPs Circ. Sc. Chem. 276 The transmissibility 0 
heat (diathermaneity) of various lamtnze. 1877 Watts vui. 
Chem. V. 61 [see Diathermic}. 

+ DiatheTinanism. Obs. [a.- 
manisme (J.aronsse), l. diathermancy =Diatheb- 
MANCY. , , 

1858 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil. 372 ( 7 V/& 

Diathermanons (daiajoamanas), a. ['■ • 
diathermane (Melloni 1 833) + -ous. F or history 
the Fr. word see Diathekmancy.] # 

Having the property of freely transmitting ra ,a 
heat; pervious to heat-rays; = Dutheiu * 
(Corresp. to transparent or diaphanous in re a 0 
to light.) „ . . ^ 

1834 E. Turner Elcm. Chem. 207 Mellon! has. 
a distinct name diathermanons , to denote free P e T* u- e 
to heat. 1854 J. Scoffern in Or/s Circ. Sc. Chem.103 .^ 

have transcalent and non-transcalent substances ^ 

called diathermanous and a-diathermanous. Ib 5 ° J , ' ^ 
Hand-bk. Hydrost.,etc. 371 The only ■ rn - s ;al 

perfectly diathermanous was rock salt. Plates 01 1 _ 
transmit nearly all the heat which enters ’L, an ouS 
media which are nearly opaque are highly dia v * a theJ- 
while others which are highly transparent are n '..Mb* 
manous. 1874 Hartwig Aerial IK V, ; 7 S A fl vjurt 
thermanous power of dry air. 2882 O. J. LoD ^ iItf ,l 30 the 
XXII 1 . 265 The ice, being less diathermanous m 
vapour, will get heated first. vr r 

t DiatheTmant, a. Obs. [f. Diathe^a^, 

after transparent, buoyant, etc.} = P[ ec ' 

2871 J. C. Ward Nat. Phil. 17? iSint. 

to be transparent to heat, or as it is called diath ^ 

Diathermic (doia^Sumik), a. l ad - ' > Y 

thermique (f. Gr. 5 iri through + 
heat: see -ic), substituted by Mcu 0 ” 1 , fV j 


earlier term diathermane : 

= Diathermanous. 

2840 T. Thomson Heat fy Elcctr. (ed. 2) T 3 ", nJur .c ri 
which transmit heat well, Melloni has give fit*' 

diathermic or transcaloric bodies. 1867 yV • 11.. Aiatbe^ 

Chem. (ed. 4) 1. 296 A solution of alum ,s _ cc { u t . tf ,. ILtE Jlfdty 
with a solution of rock salt. 2860 Mrs. So.t .. tU 
Se. 1 . 1. ii. 37 Bi-sulphide of carbon . . of * 1 J 6t 
most diathermic. 2877 Watts Diet. 0 f h<* f ' 

which . . afford a more or less free_ passage J M hich»; 
are called by Melloni diathermic ; wl»« , . ar c caM 

entirely obstruct the passage of radiant : n 
adiathermic; the corresponding propetj* * * fiat* 1 *' 
diathermacy and adiatherutacy , sonicii 
maneitv and adia thermaneity. , i n y, T h + 

Diathermo-meter. [t Gr . *« ^ 
$cpft-6i r heat + pirpov measure,] w cc 1 
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DIAZOMA. 


1883 Syd. Soc . I.ex., Diathermonietcr, an instrument de- 
signed to measure the thermal resistance of a body by regis- 
tering the amount of transmitted heat. 
Diath.e*rmous, a. [f. Gr. 5 m through + stem 
of Oepixos hot + -O’js.] = Diathi:rmic. 

1843 A. Smec Sources Phys. Sc. 194 As a specimen of a 
diathermous body, air is a capital example. 1885 M r Gr.c 
in Amer. Jrnl. Sc. 3rd Ser. XXIX. 390 The solar accession 
of the east half of the assumed ice-stream will be freely dissi- 
pated through the diathermous forenoon atmosphere. 

Diathesic, a. rare. [f. Diathes-is + -ic.] 
*» Diatiietio. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884 L. Bracket Aix-les-bains 1. 
69 Their retrograde action on diathesic affections. 

II Diathesis (daiise’fi'sis). PI. diatheses (-Fz). 
[mod. L., a. Gr. StaQeais disposition, state, condition, 
f. BtariOivai to arrange, dispose.] 

Med. A permanent (hereditary or acquired) con- 
dition of the body which renders it liable to certain 
special diseases or affections ; a constitutional pre- 
disposition or tendency. 

1681 tr. IVillis Rem. Med. Whs. Vocab., Diathesis, the 
affection or disposition. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diathesis, 
a term used by some writers in the same sense with consti- 
tution. 1789 A. Crawford in Med. Comntun. II. 349 The 
..barytes is.. calculated to correct the scrophufous diathesis. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 490 The epileptic diathesis which 
was the qualification of the Pythonesses of Delphi. 1885 
F. Warner Phys. Expression xvi.275The tendencies in the 
development of a child or adult may be studied by determin- 
ing the diathesis, as it is called. 

b. fig. 

1651 Bices New Disp. 7* 236 An exotick Diathesis of cor- 
ruption. 1861 Maine Anc. Law ix. (1876) 340 Enormous 
influence on the intellectual diathesis of the modern world. 
1374 Blackie Self-Cult, go Practically, there is no surer 
test of a man’s moral diathesis than the capacity of prayer. 
1877 F. Hall Eng. Adj, in -able 173 Helpless slaves of what 
a metaphysician might call the sequacious diathesis. 

Hence Dia^thesisa'tion, ‘ the rendering general 
or systemic of an originally local disease ; as the 
development into pyaemia of a simple abscess’. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

Diathetic (daiaj>e-tik), a. [f. Diathesis, on 
Greek analogies : cf. antithesis antithetic : see 
-thetic.] Of, pertaining to, or arising from dia- 
thesis ; constitutional. 

1866 Flint Princ. Mcd.f 1880) 92 Diseases .. involving a 
constitutional predisposition, or diathesis, are sometimes 
distinguished as diathetic diseases. x88o J. Edmunds in 
Med. Temp. Jrnl. July 184 Diathetic conditions need.. ap- 
propriate medical treatment. 

Hence Diathetically adv. } in a diathetic manner, 
constitutionally. 

1883 E. C. Mann Psychol. Med. 346 They are related to 
each other nutritionally and diathetically. 

Diatom (daraipm). [ad. mod.L. Diatoma , f. 
Gr. Ih&Top-os cut through, cut in half, f. ciaripyuv 
to cut through.] A member of the genus Diatoma , 
or, in a wider sense, of the Diatomacex , an order of 
microscopic unicellular Algre, with silicified cell- 
walls, and the power of locomotion, on which ac- 
count they were formerly placed by many naturalists 
in the Animal kingdom. They exist in immense 
numbers at the bottom of the sea, as well as in fresh 
water; and their siliceous remains form extensive 
fossil deposits in many localities. 

The genus Diatoma is distinguished by having the frus- 
tules, or individual cells, connected by their alternate angles 
so as to form a kind of zig-zag chain : hence the name. 

1845 Gray Lett. (1893) 332 Then the low, minute forms 
and Confervas come .. ending with diatoms, transitions to 
corallines through sponge, etc. 1853 W. Smith British 
Diatomaccx 25 During the healthy life of the Diatom the 
process of self-division is being continually repeated. 1858 
C. P. Smyth Astron, Exper. Teneriffc 6 The countless mil- 
lions of diatomes that go to make a feast for the medusse. x86z 
Dana Man. Geol. § 74 Microscopic siliceous shields of the 
infusoria called diatoms, which are now regarded as plants. 
[1865 Gosse Land «$■ Sea US74) 158 The name Diatoma .. 
has reference to the readiness with which the strings or 
chains in which most of the forms are aggregated may be 
separated.! 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 260 The movements of 
Diatoms arc not’ altogether dissimilar to those of Desmids, 
and even the silicification of the cell- wall. .is found, though 
to a smaller extent, in Closterium and other Desmids. 

attrib. 1880 Carpenter in 19//* Cent. No. 38. 605 Th< ir 
exquisitely sculptured cases, accumulating on the bottom, 
form a siliceous 4 Diatom-ooze’, which takes the place in 
higher latitudes of the white calcareous mud resulting from 
the disintegration of foraminiferal shells. 1803 A. H. S. 
Landor Hairy Ainu 74 Beds of lignite, coal of inferior 
quality, and diatom earth. 

BiatomaceOTXS (dahatprai^’Jbs), <z. [f. mod.L. 
Diatomdcex (f. Diatoma) + -ous : see prec. and 
M.CEOUS.] a. Of or pertaining to the order Dia- 
iomacex , containing the Diatoms and their allies, 
b. Geol. Consisting or formed of the fossil remains 
of diatoms, as in diatomaccous earth , deposits , etc. 

1847 J. D. Hooker in Brit. Assoc. Deft, II. S3 {Paper) On 
the Diatomaceous Vegetation of the Antarctic Ocean. 1853 
Rank Grinnell Exp . xlviti. (1836) 45s Filled with slimy 
diatomaceous life. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvil 292 In dia- 
tomaceous deposits the individual diatoms run into a sort of 
opal 1883 Cassells Fam Mag. 507/1 The best diatomaceous 
earth is the 4 Kieselguhr ’ of Hanover, which serves for the 
preparation of dynamite. 

So Diatoma 'cean, a member of the Diaiomaceiv ; 

*= next. In mod. Diets. 


Diato;mean. [f. mod.L. Diatomc-ve (f. Dia' 
tom a ) + -an.] A diatomaceons plant, a diatom. 

*853 Henfrey Ray Society's Bot. <5- Physiol. Mem. 360 
Every Diatomean is formed by a siliceous shield and a soft 
substance therein contained. 

Diatomic (dsiatp'mik), a. Client, [f. Di- 2 twice 
+ nrop-oy Atom + -ic.] Consisting of, or having, 
two atoms ; specifically applied to compounds 
containing two replaceable atoms of hydrogen ; 
sometimes used as = divalent. 

1869 Roscoe Elan. Client, xxxiv. heading. Diatomic acids, 
resulting from the oxidation of the glycols. Ibid. 417 It . . 
is monobasic but diatomic. 1869 Eng. Mcch. 12 Nov. 198/3 
Elements . . classified as . . diatomic or bivalent, having two 
attractions, as sulphur. 1880 Clemenshaw H'urtz' Atom. 
Tit. 119 note , The term diatomic molecules clearly and 
correctly expresses molecules formed of two atoms. 

Di:atomi*ferous, a. [f. mod.L. Diatoma 
Diatom + -ferous.] Producing or yielding dia- 
toms. In mod. Diets. 

Diatomin (daqse-tomin). [f. as prec. + -in.] 
The yellowish-brown or buff-coloured pigment, 
which colours diatoms and the brown algre. 

x88a Vines Sachs’ Bot. 260 [In Diatoms] the green colour- 
ing matter is concealed, as in the chlorophyll-granules of 
the Fucaceae, by a buff-coloured substance, Diatomin or 
Phycoxanthin. 

Diatomist (daiiartomist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who studies diatoms. 

1881 Jrnl. Quckett Microsc. Club No. 46. 191, I should 
like the attention of Diatomists to be drawn, towards the 
elucidation of the true sexual generation in these plants. 

Diatomite (dai^'tomait). [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
Diatomaceous or infusorial earth. 

1887 Sci. Amer. 12 Mar. 161/1 The fossil meal, diatomite, 
Or infusorial earth of the English. 

Diatomous (doqse'tomDs), a. Min. [f. Gr. 
Starop-os cut through (see Diatom) + -ous.] ‘ Hav- 
ing crystals with one distinct diagonal cleavage \ 
1847 in Craig; and in later Diets. 

Diatonic (daiatp-nik), a. [a. F. diatonique 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diatonic-us, a. Gr. 
StaToviuSs, f. Sid-rovos, f. Std through, at the interval 
of 4- rSvoy tone.] 

1 . The name of that genus or scale of ancient 
Greek music (the others being Chromatic and En- 
harmonic) in which the interval of a tone was 
used, the tetrachord being divided into two whole 
tones and a semitone (as in each half of the modern 
diatonic scale), 

1603 Hollmid Plutarch's Mor. 1252 Before his time, al 
Musicke was either Diatonique or Chromatique. 1694 
Holder Treat. Harm. (1731) 102 The Diatonick had two 
Colours; it was Molle and Syntonum. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry if Mus. v, 64 In the ancient Diatonic Scale.. one 
Semitone and two whole Tones are ordained to succeed 
each other invariably. 

2 . In modem music, denoting the scale which in 
any key proceeds by the notes proper to that key 
without chromatic alteration ; hence, applied to 
melodies and harmonies constructed from such a 
scale. 

[1597 Morley Irilrod. Mus. Annot., Diatonicum is that 
which is nowqin vse.] 1694 Holder Treat. Harm. {1731) 
114 In Diatonic Music there is but one sort of Hemitone . . 
whose Ration^ is 16 to 15. 1726 Swift It catinot rain but 
it pours , He sings . . with equal facility in the chromatick, 
inharmonick, and diatonick stile. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. 
(ed. 2} I. ii. 23 In modern music the Genera are but two: 
Diatonic and Chromatic. 1848 Rimbault First Bk. Piano 
91 Diatonic, the natural scale; ascending by notes, con- 
taining five tones and two semitones. 1856 Comstock & 
Hoblyn Nat. Philos, (ed. 6) 234 What is called the gamut, or 
diatonic seale. 1876 M acfarren Harmony (ed. 2) ii. 39 The 
word Diatonic,— rendered through the tones by etymologists 
— must have been intended to signify through the unin - 
Jlected notes ._ 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxi. (1889) 198 
Crossjay’s voice ran up and down a diatonic scale. 

b. Jig. Of a normal or natural sort; free from 
fancies or crotchets. 

1871 Content /! >. Rev. XVI. 649 The healthy diatonic nature 
of Mr. Hutton’s chief preferences in literature. 

Hence f Diato’nical a. Ohs. — Diatonic ; Dia- 
to 4 nically adv in a diatonic manner. 

. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Annot., This diuision is false 
in the diatonicall kind of musicke. _ 1727-51 Chambers 
C-ycl. s. v. Diapente, The diapente is a simple concord yet, if 
considered diatonically, it contains four terms. 1774 Burney 
Hist. Mus. I. iv. 57 Taking, .two or more perfect chords of 
the same kind diatonically. 

Diatory, obs. form of Dietarf. 

Diatribe (^vatroib), sb. Formerly also in L. 
form' diatriba, [a. F. diatribe (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. diatriba a learned discussion, a 
school, a. Gr. tiiaTpiprj a wearing away (of time), 
employment, study, and (in Plato) discourse, f. Sia- 
rpi&-nv to rub through or away. The senses in F. 
and Eng. exactly correspond.] 

1 . A discourse, disquisition, critical dissertation. 

arch. 

1581 J. Bell Ij addon's Answ. Osor. zj,6 b,_ I heare the 
sounde of an Argument from the Popish Diatriba. 1643 
R. Baillie Lett, ff Jmls. (1841) II. 65 Some parergetick 
Diatribes of that matter. 1672 Mede's Wks. Gen. Pref. A, 
That excellent Diatriba upon S. Mark i. 15. 1683 .Land. 
Gaz. No. 1820/4 The constant Communicaut; a Diatribe, 


proving that Constancy in receiving the Lords Supper is 
the indispensable Duty of every Christian. 1703 J. Quick 
Dec. Wife’s Sister Lett., Possibly this poor Diatribe may 
contribute something thereunto. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(x8y8) II. xxiv. 397, I shall conclude this diatribe upon the 
noises of insects. 1875 Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1830 
IV. 273 A diatribe on the subject of descriptive poetry. 

2 . In modern use : A dissertation or discourse 
directed against some person or work ; a bitter and 
violent criticism ; an invective. 

1804 Scott Let. Etlis in Lockhart Life xiii, One must 
always regret so very serious a consequence of a diatribe. 
3830 .Cunningham Brit. Paint. II. 132 On the appearance 
of this bitter diatribe in 1797.. 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke 
xxviii, A rambling^ bitter diatribe on the wrongs and suffer- 
ings of the labourers. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes II. 293 
Breaking out into fierce diatribes. 1877 Morley Carlyle 
Crit.'Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 201 The famous diatribe against 
Jesuitism in the Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

Hence Dratribe v. intr. f to utter a diatribe ; to 
inveigh bitterly. 

1893 National Observer 6 May 630/1 Why diatribe against 
the tradesmen of Liskeard? 

Dratribist. [f. prec. + -1ST.] One who writes 
or utters a diatribe ; + the writer of a critical dis- 
sertation. 


<zx66o Hammond Wks. II. iv. 134 (R.) The same I desire 
may introduce my address to this diatribist. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intcll. Syst. 1. iv. 190 Against a modern Diatribist. 

Diatrion : see Dia- 2 . 

|| Diatypo*sis v Rhet. [L., a. Gr. StaTvircuats 
vivid description, f. hiarvir6-uv to form or represent 
perfectly.] (See quot.) 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 251 Dialy/osis. .A figure when 
a thing is so described by mere words, that it may seem to 
be set.. before our eyes. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Diaulic (daijp'lik), a . .[f. Gr. 5 muAos (see next) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
the dianlos or double course. 

1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 225 Come they 
thus arm’d to the diaulic course. 

II Dianlos (daiip-l^s). Grec. Antiq. [Gr. oiavXo? 
double pipe, channel, or course, f. 5 t- (Di- 2 ) -f 
ai/Aos pipe.] 

L A double course, in which the racers turned 
round a goal and returned to the starting point. 

3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diaulon, a kind of Race 
among the Ancients, two furlongs in length, at the end of 
which they return'd back along the same Course. <7x859 
De Quincey Post. II ks. (X89X) I. 165 Eight days for the 
dtaulos of the journey. 1884 R. C. Jebu in Eticycl. Brit . 
XVIL 766 ( Olympia ) Beside the foot-race in which the 
course was traversed once only, there were now the diaulos 
or double course and the long foot-race. 

2 . An ancient Greek musical instrument ; the 
double flute. 


Dia*xial, a. rare. [f. Gr. Si- (Di- 2 ) twice 
+ Axial.] Having two (optic) axes ;= Biaxial. 
1843 J. Pereira Led. Polarized Light 69 Another kind 
• . is called by mineralogists prismatic, or diaxial mica. 

12 Diaxon (dai ( 2e*Jcs/'n), a. Zool. [mod. f. Gr. 
Si- (Di- 2 ) + a£cav axis.] Of sponge spicules: 
Having two axes. 

x886 Von Lendenfeld in P roc. Zool. Soc. (1886) 560 When 
one of the rays of this tri-act spicule becomes rudimentary, 
Diaxonia can theoretically be produced. It is, however, 
advantageous to consider the diaxon spicules as part of the 
T riaxonia. 

Diazeuctic (d3iazi?7*ktik), a. [ad. Gr. Sia^cu/r- 
tikos disjunctive, f. diafcvyi'vvai to disjoin, f. S.-d 
apart + frvyvvi'at (stem to join.] Disjunc- 

tive ; applied, in ancient Greek Music, to the in- 
terval of a tone separating disjunct tetracliords ; 
also to the tetrachords ( — Disjunct). So || Dia- 
zeu'xis [Gr. Std^cu^ir], the separation of two tetra- 
chords by a tone. . 

1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 250 The Difference of 
which, is La mi. Which is, what the Greeks call, the Dia- 
zcuctick Tone ; which doth Dis-join two Fourths .. and, 
being added to either of them, doth make a Fifth. 1760 
Ibid. LI. 709 The position of the diazeuctic tone. 1874 
Chappell Hist. Music I. 129 At the base of each Octave 
was a ‘diazeuctic’, or Major tone. x8So Stainer & Barri it 
Did. Mus. Terms , Diazeuxis. 

Diazingiber, -zinziber : see Dia- 2 . 

Diazo- (dai | arztf). Chcm. [f. Di- 2 + Azo-.J A 
formative of the names of compounds derived from 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, which contain^ two 
atoms of nitrogen combined in a peculiar way wa 1 
phenyl (C 6 H 5 ), as diazo-benzene , di azo-naphthaline, 
d ta zo - a m ido - benzene, etc. Also used ait n bit l 1 sc y, 
as in diazo compounds, derivatives, 

1873 Fcumci Chcm. (cd. Ch. Mv. 

verted into diarotoluenes. 'M/ygdLzo compound by 


erted into 1 


367 Naphthylamine is convi 
the action of nitrous acid. x 83 o * 


l in Sec. A rts Jrnl. 


thalin on Sahcjlic Ac - a bright or carmine red 

so-called diazo reaction . 

colouration denotes the diazo action. 

% Th' P^type P "****, 1 

°||EiSo P ma^=T^™2r n '[r. dlazoma space 
between the scats in a theatre, a. Gr. <.<-&*= 
partition, or diaphragm, lobby m a theatre, f. via 
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through, over + fm/ia that which is girded, f. fav- 
vvvai to gird round.] 

L In the ancient Greek theatre : A semicircular 
passage through the auditorium, parallel to its 
outer border, and cutting the radial flights of steps 
at right angles at a point about half way up. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diazoma , a Girdle or Waste* 
belt ; also a broad Footstep on the Stairs of an Amphi- 
theater. 1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. xi. 335 (Stanf.) 
It is of small dimensions, containing only one diazoma or 
corridor. 

t 2. Anal. The diaphragm or midriff. Ops. 

' 1706 Phillips _(ed. Kersey), Diazoma .. in Anatomy the' 
same with the Diaphragm or Midriff. 1883 Syd. Soc . Lex., 
Diazoma, an old name, .for the diaphragm. 

11 Biazo'ster. [a. Gr. SiafaoTrip the twelfth 
vertebra in the back, f. 5 id through, over +'&<rT7)p 
girdle, belt, f. favvvvai to gird.] (See quots.) 

" 1811 Hoofer Med. Diet., Diazoster , a name of the twelfth 
vertebra of the back. X883 Syd. Soc. Leix., Diazoster , old 
name for the twelfth vertebra of the spinal column ; because 
a belt girding the body is usually placed over it (Gorrzeus). 

Diazotize (doijarztftsiz), v. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Azote + -ize : cf. azotize .] trans. To convert 
into a diazo compound. Hence Dia'zotized pfl. a. 

1889 M’Gowan tr. Bernthscn's Org. Chem. 361 The con- 
version of amido* into diazo-compounds is termed’diazotiz- 
ing. 1892 Nature 28 July, The number of amidogen groups 
which have been diazotized can be determined. 1890 Thorpe 
Diet. Appl. Chem. I. 247 Flavophenin .. prepared by the 
action of diazotised benzidine (one molecule) on two mole- 
cules of salicyclic acid in alkaline solution. 

Dib, sbA dial. [A variant of Dip sb. : cf. Dib 
z;.l] A dip ; a small hollow in the ground. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dib, a valley. North. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Dib, a dip. 1876 F. K. Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Dib, a slight concavity on the ground’s surface. 

2. Comb. Dibboard, the dip or inclination of a 
seam of coal. Northumbld. Gloss. 1 S 92 . 

Dib, sbA Generally in pi. dibs. [Dibs, found 
in the 18 th c., was prob. a familiar shortening of 
dibstonesy mentioned by Locke. Prob. a deriv. of 
Dib v. 2 : cf. the names Dabbers, and (dial.) dabs, 
applied to a similar game, f. Dab v .] 

1. pi. A game played by children with pebbles 
or the knuckle-bones of sheep ; also the name of 
the pebbles or bones so used; see Astragal, 
Checkstones, Cockal. 

* 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dibbs, a play among children. 1810 
E. D. Clarke Trav. 1. 277 This game is called * Dibbs ’ by 
the English. 1867 H. Kingsley Silcote of S. xiii, His dibbs 
and agate taws. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Dibs, a game played 
with the small knuckle bones taken from legs of mutton ; 
these bones are themselves called dibs. 1890 J. D. Robert- 
son Gloucesterslu Gloss., Dibs , pebbles. 

2. A counter used in playing at cards, etc. as 
a substitute for money. 

3. pi. A slang term for money. 

18x2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., G. Barnwell, Make nunky 
surrender his dibs. 1867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk., Dibbs, 
a galley term for ready money. x868 Miss Braddon Rttn 
to Earth III. ix, ‘You are the individual what comes down 
with the dibbs/ 1883 Besant Garden Fair 11. iii, To make 
other beggars do the work and to pocket the dibs yourself. 

4. = Dibble. (In various Eng. dialects.) 

_ 1891 Leicesierslt. Gloss., Dib , Dibber or Dibble, a pointed 
instrument often made of a broken spade-handle, for making 
holes for seeds. 

Dib, sbA A local Sc. var. of Deb, a puddle. 

1821 Galt Ann. of Parish 312 f Jam.) The dibs were full, 
•the roads foul. 1831 — Ayrsh. Legatees 100 (Jam.) He 
kens the loan from the crown of the causeway, as well as 
the duck does the midden from the adle dib. 

Dib, vA Obs. exc. dial. [App. an onomatopoeic 
modification of Dip v. f expressing the duller sound 
caused by broader contact. Cf. Dib sbA] trans. 
= Dir v. 


c X325 Metr.Ilom. 121 Jesus . . bad thaim dib thair cuppes 
alle, And ber tille bem best in halle. c X570 Durham Deposit. 
(Surtees) xoo Dib the shirt in the water, and so hang it upon 
a hedge all that night. 1580 Baret Alv. D 653 To Dibbe 
or dippe. 16x7 Minsheu Ductor , To Dibbe, vi. to Dippe. 
x863 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Dib, To dip. 

Dib, s'. 2 [A derivative form from Dab t/.l, ex- 
pressing an action of the same kind but weaker or 
lighter : cf. the forms sip, snip, tip, and the redu- 
plicating element in bibble-babble, tiltU-tattk, fit- 
pat, zig-zag, which expresses a weakened phase of 
the notion expressed by the radical. 

Sense 3 is also expressed by Dai>, another derived form 
from dab, m which the consonant is lightened ; also by Dor. 
Here there may also be association with Dip.) 

L trans. To dab lightly or finely cf. Dab v.l 2. 

1609 F,v. Woman in Hum. i. i. in Bullen 0. PI. IV, Mistris 
that face wants a fresh Glosse. Prethee, dib it in well, Bos. 

2. iutr. To tap or pat lightly : cf. Dab vA i d. 

2E69 Blackmore Loma D. x, h is a fine sight to behold. . 

the way that they dib with their bills. 

3. inir. To fish by letting the bait (usually a 
natural insect) dip and bob lightly on the water ; 
«=Dap v. 1 , Dibble vA 2 . 

1681 Ciietiiam Angled s Vade-ut. iv, § 8 (1689) 37 Put one 
on the point of a Dub-fly Hook, and dib with it, or dib with 
the Ash-fly. 1827 Mirror II. xr8/x It is customary to dib 
for them, or to use a fly. 1880 Bo/s men Bk. 265 House- 
crickets are aHo good, to dib with, for chub. Ibid. 277 
The hawthorn-fly.. is used to dib in a river for Trout. 


4. To dibble,' # .. . .. . . 

Known in actual use only in mod. dial., but implied in 
Dibber, Dibbing-stick : see also Dibble. 

1891 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss., Dib and Dibbles b., to use 
a ‘dibble'. Dibble is the commonest form, both of the sb. 
and?'. 

Hence ; Di'bbing’- stick, a dibble. 

x68i Chethan Angled s Vade-m. xxxiii. § 1 (1689) 174 
Angling with a natural Fly (called dibbing, dapeing or dib- 
bling). Ibid. § 2. 174 Dibbing is always performed on the 
very surface.. or permitting the Bait to sink for 2 inches. 
1833 Bowlker Angling 27 The natural flies best adapted 
for dibbing or bobbing at the bush. 1863 H. C. Pennell 
Angler Nat. 154 A natural caterpillar, cockchafer, or grass- 
hopper, used with a short line by dibbing over the bushes. 
1886 Chesh. Gloss., DJbbin-stiek, a stick used for planting 
cabbages, etc. or making holes for sowing seed. 

Dibar, obs. form of Diaper. 

Dibasic (doib^rsik), a. Chem. [f. D 1- 2 +■ 
Base + -ic.] Having two bases, or two atoms 
of a base. Dibasic . acid : one which contains 
two atoms of displaceable hydrogen. See Bibasic. 

1868 Chambers' Encycl. X. 462/2 When an acid admits of 
the displacement of two atoms of hydrogen, it is termed 
dibasic. 1869 Roscoe Elcm. Chem. (1874) 365 The acids .. 
of the second series are dibasic. 1880 Clemenshaw Wurtz' 
Atom. The. 204 O-xygen and sulphur, the ‘dibasic' character 
of which was demonstrated by Kekule. 

Hence DibasPcity, dibasic quality. 

1880 Clemenshaw Wurtz ’ Atom. The. X79 The dibasicity 
of tartaric acid. 

Dibb, var. of Dib. 

Dibber (di'boi). [f. Dib vA (sense 4 ) + -er L] 

1. An instrument for dibbling ; a dibble ; especi- 
ally, an implement having a series of dibbles or 
teeth for making a number of holes at once. 

1736 Pecge Kenticisms , Dibble, I think they call it dibber 
in Kent. 1783 Trans. Soc . Encourag. Arts I. xxc, I .. 
ploughed the land very deep, dressed the ground down, and 
planted with hand-diDbers. _ 1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 
48 A man . .with a dibber of iron, the handle about three feet 
long, in each hand, strikes two rows of holes. 1847 Rayn- 
uird in fml. R. Agric. Soc . VIII. 1. 215 By using a drop- 
drill, or a larger dibber for making the holes. 1848 Ibid. 
IX. ir. 548 Five cut sets [of hops] should be planted to 
make a hill, which should be put in with a dibber around 
the stick. 

2. Mining. The pointed end of an iron bar used 
for making holes. U.S. 

1871 W. Morgans Man. Mining Tools 1558 The pointed 
ends of bars are often slightly bent, to facilitate getting a 
pinch and levering in certain positions. The end is called 
a ‘dibber', for making holes. 

Bibbin, dibben. Obs. or dial. 

+ 1. In the leather trade ; Part of a hide ; perh. 
the shank. Obs. 

1603-4 Act 1 fas. I, c. 22 § 35 The Neckes, Wombes, and 
Dibbms, or other peeces of Offall cut of from the saide Backes 
or Buts of Leather. 

2. dial. (See quot.) 

1847-78 Haluivell, Dibben , a fillet of veal. Devon. 
Dibble (drb’ 1 ), sb. Forms : 5 debylle, 6 dyb- 
bil, 6-7 dible, 6 - dibble. [In form belonging 
app. to Dib v A (sense 4 ), -le being instrumental 
as in beetle , or diminutive : cf. dibber , dibbing-stick 
in same sense. Dibble is however evidenced much 
earlier than Dib vA, which leaves the nature of 
their relation doubtful.] 

An instrument used to make holes in the ground 
for seeds, bulbs, or young plants. In its simplest 
form, a stout pointed cylindrical stick with or 
without a handle ; but it may also have a cross 
bar or projection for the foot (foot-dibble), or be 
forked at the point, or furnished with several points 
to make a number of holes at once. 

c 1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wulcker 713 Hoc subterrarium , 
a debylle. 1483 Catk. Augl. 92 A Debylle, pastinacum , 
subterratorium. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. 128 With your 
forked dibble, put vnder the head, loose it so in the earth, 
that [etc.]. 1570 Levins Manip. 124/42 A dybbil. 1573 

Tusser Hush. (1878) 101 Through cunning with dible, rake, 
mattock, and spade, By line and by leauell, trim garden is 
made.^ x6xx Shaks. Wtnt. T. iv. iv. xoo He not put The 
Dible in earth, to set one slip of them. 1674 Ray A'. <$- £. C. 
Words 64 A Dibble , an instrument to make holes in the 
ground with for setting beans, pease or the like. 1727 
Bradley Fam .. Diet .. s.v. Dibble, There is a Dibble of a 
modern Invention with several Teeth, the Body of it is 
made of a light Wood, and the Teeth of a Wood that is 
spmewhat harder. 18x8 Keats Endym. in. 153 In sowing- 
time ne’er would I dibble take, Or drop a seed. 1859 R. F. 
Burton Centr. Afr. in fml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 397 The 
people use a msaha or dibble, a chisel-shaped bit of iron, 
with a socket to receive a wooden handle. x86x Delamer 
Ft. Card. 48 To plant them with the trowel or dibble. 

*f*b. ? A moustache. Obs. slang. 

16x4 B.Jonson Barth. Fair iu iii, Neuer tuske,nor twirle 
your dibble, good lordane. 

Dibble (di*b’l), vA [f. Dibble sb.] 

L trans. To make a hole in (the soil) with or 
as with a dibble ; to sow or plant by this means. 
To dibble in (into) : to put in or plant by dibbling. 
3 583 Stanyhurst dEncis tv. (Arb.) xxo So far is yt cram. 

toote deepe dibled at helgats. 1791 Cowper 
i araiev Oak 26 A skipping deer, With pointed hoof dib- 
bling the glebe. 1797 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 47 One 
larmer near Dunwtch .. dibbled 358 acres, 1799 Gent l . 
ir fr ** 39 2 A woman employed. .dibbling beans. 1847-8 
H. Miller First Impr. ix. (1857) 145 The clayey soil around 


it was dibbled thick . . by the tiny hoofs of sheep. xg« 
M. Arnold Balder Dead m. 312 The soft strewn snow 
Under the trees is dibbled thick with holes. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribut. iv. 54 The seeds of the dhurra are dibbled in 
about three feet apart. 

transf. 1883 Sir E. Bf.ckett in Kncnul. 31 Aug. 

The printej’s passion for dibbling in a comma between every 
two adjectives. 

2 . intr. To use or work with a dibble ; to bore 
holes in the soil. 

Mod. He was dibbling in his garden. 

Hence Drhhled ///. a. Di’bbling vbl. sb .; also 
in Comb., as dibbling-machine. 

1795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 3/3 If Dibbling, instead of 
Broadcast, was wholly practised, it would produce a saving. 
183a Veg. Subst. Food 38 Depositing the seed in holes ..at 
regular intervals is called drilling, or dibbling, 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 210 It appears ..that drilling 
with the hoe is much preferable, to dibbling. Ibid. There 
was . . one quarter more of produce from the drilled crop 
than from the dibbled. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., DibUing- 
wachine , one used for making holes in rows for j>otatosets, 
for beans, or other things which are planted isolated i-i 
rows. 

Dibble (fli'b’l), v . 2 [Perhaps a derived form 
from Dabble with lighter vowel: but cf. Dib 
** 2 3 -] 

1. intr.*= Dabble v. 2. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. (1748) 366 And near to them 
you see the lesser dibbling teale. 

2, =Dib v . 2 3 , Dap v. i. 

1638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 60 Dibble lightly on 
the surface of the water. 1676 Cotton A ugler(f), This 
stone-fly ..we dape or dibble with, as with the drake. 1681 
Chetiiam Angler's Va.dc mi. vii. §2 (1688) 75 When you 
angle at ground in a clear Water, or dibble with natural 
Fites. 1833 Fraseds Mag. VII. 54 He . . bobs and dibbles 
till he hooks his prey. 

Hence Di/hbling- vbl. sb. 

1676 Cotton Angler n. v. 295 This way of fishing we call 
Daping or Dabbing, or Dibling wherein you are always to 
have your Line flying before you up or down the River as 
the Wind serves. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 569/2 Dibbling for 
trout he considers a high achievement. 

Dr'b'ble-da''b'ble. colloq. or dial. [Reduplica- 
tion of Dabble, the form expressing repetition 
with alternation of intensity, as in bibik-baUh, 
tittle-tattle, zig-zag, etc.] lit. An irregular comse 
of dabbling or splashing; fig. rubbish; also, up- 
roar with violence. 

eiSSo Ball K. Johatt (Camden) 7 They are but dybr- 
dable I marvell ye can abyd such byble bable. 1767 C tess. 
Cowper in Mgs. Delany's Life <$■ Corr. Ser. n. (1862) 1. W 
It turned out such a dibble-dabble. ..We 
weather before March came. 1825 Jamieson, Ddbu-dabbu, 
uproar, accompanied with violence. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Dibble-dabble , rubbish. North. 

Dibbler (di-blar). [f. Dibble v. 1 +-ee j -J 

1. One who dibbles. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg . Ess. {1804'' II. 356 L; - , r 

generally undertakes the business of one gang. *797 f* 
Young Agric. Suffolk 49 note, A one-horse roll to level tne 
flag, or furrow, for the dibblers. f , 

2 . An agricultural implement used in ciDDJing, 
a machine dibble. 

1847 lllustr. Lend. Nnus 24 July 58/1 For the best horse 
seed -dibbler,^ 15. 1874 Knight Dict.Mech.l. 699/r . 
[figured]. XB84 A thenseum 6 Dec. 736/2 Drills, seed plant 
and dibblers. 

3 . A species of opossum : see quot. 

1830 A. White Pop. Hist. Mammalia 1 66 Thz Antecnuv- 
apicalis of Mr. Gray, which is called the ‘Dibbler at 3 
George’s Sound. 

Dibbler, dial. f. Doubler, large plate. 
Dibchick : see Dabchick 0. 

Dibe’nzo-. Chem. See D1- 2 and Benzo-. 
Dibe’nzoyl. Clum. A synonym of BenH 
C 14 H 10 O.,, as having the formula of two molecn 
of the radical Benzoyl. Also in Comb. 
Dibe/nzyl. Chem. [f. Dt- 3 + Benztl.] 
aromatic hydrocarbon crystallizing in large <j°l° 
less prisms, having the formula of two molccn 
of the radical benzyl. Also in Comb, and at n •> 
as dibenzyl-methane, dibenzyl ketone. 

1873 /.'ozones' Chem. fed. n) 763. . (IlnE 

Bib-hole. Mining, [app. f- variant oil 
+ Hole.] The hole at the bottom of the snam 
which receives the drainage of a mine, in 0 
to its being pumped to the surface; also 0 

1883 'pallMatlG. = Oct. 8/2 As the o a K e ."' as }i ! '!®Kt 
up the rope broke.. The cage was precipitated inio 
hole and the scaffolding smashed. 1892 Daily 
3/6 Examining the dib hole at the bottom of the p * 
Diblastula (doiblie-stiwla). EnibryoL L - ^ 

+ mod.L. blastula Blastule.] That slag 
the embryo of multicellular animals at w ^ 
consists of a vesicle inclosed by a doub e 
cells; «GaBTRULA, _ 

1890 E. R. Lankester A dv.Sciejtce 34^ The term ijv35tn .u’ 
has more recently been adopted in England lor 1 t> 
of Haeckel. J'hm/h't, 

DiBrach (dsrbrrck). rare. [ad. L- 1 

ad. Gr. Si@paxvs of two short syllables, • l . 
+ fipaxvs short.] In Gr. and L. prosody, 
consisting of two short syllables j a pyrrnic. 

In mod. Diets. 
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Dibranch. (cbi'brccqk). Zool. [ad. F. di- 
b ranchers, f. Gr. St- (Di- 2 ) + 0payx ia gills of 
fishes.] A dibranchiate cephalopod ; see next. 

1877 Le Conte Eton. Geol. 11. (1879) 305 If we divide all 
known Cephalopods into Dibranchs (two-gilled) and Tetra- 
branchs (four-gilled). .The naked or Dibranchs are decidedly 
higher in organization. 

Dibranchiate (dafbrce’ijkiVt), a. and s6. Zool \ 
[f. mod.L. dibranchiata, f. as prec. : see -ate-.] 
A. adj. Belonging to the Dibranchiata , an order 
of cephalopods having two branchiae or gills. B. 
sb. A cephalopod belonging to this order. 

3835-6 Todd Cycl. A tint. 1 . 520/1 The Dibranchiate Order 
of Cephalopods. Ibid. 528/2 The. .suckers with which the 
. . arms of the Dibranchiates are provided. 1875 Blake 
Zool. 244 In the dibranchiate Cephalopods, the animal is 
swimming. 

So Dibra'ncMous a., ‘having two branchiae or 
gills.’ Syd. Soc . Lex. 1 SS 3 . 

Dibromide (daibr^a-maid, -mid). Chan. [f. 
Di - 2 + Bromide.] A compound of two atom's of 
bromine with a dyad element or a radical, as e thine 
dibromide C 2 H 2 Br 2 . ' 

1 869 Roscoe Eton. Chem . 362 Ethylene diamines . . obtained 
by acting with ammonia on ethylene dibromide. 3873 
Eownes' Client , (ed. 11) 560 Ethine unites with bromine, 
forming a dibromide. 

Dibromo-, before a vowel dibrom-. Client. 
[f. Di - 2 + Bromo-.] A combining element, ex- 
pressing the presence in a compound of two atoms 
of bromine, which have replaced two of hydrogen, 
as dibromaldeliyde CH Br 2 • CHO. 

3873 F owned Client, (ed. 11) 680 Dibromacetic Acid is ob- 
tained by the further action of bromine upon bromacetic 
acid. Ibid. 759 Dibromobenzene exhibits two modifications. 
3880 Clemenshaw Wurtz' Atom. Th. 285 Dibromopropyl 
alcohol ..which is the result of the direct action of bromine 
upon allyl alcohol. 

Dibs (plural) : see Dm sb? 

Brbstones, sb. pi. [See Din sb. 2] The names 
of a children’s game : the same as dibs or dab- 
stones. 

i69=.Ix>cke Educ. f 152 , 1 have seen little Girls exercise 
whole Hours together and take abundance of Pains to be 
expert at Dibstones as they call it. *775 Ash, Dibitone, a 
play among children, a little stone to be thrown at another 
stone. Addison. 

Dibu-tyl, Bibutyro-. Chcm. See Di- 2 and 

Bdtyl. 

+ Bioa-cious, a. Ohs. - 0 [f. L. dicax, dicdci- 
talking sharply + -ous.] Pert of speech, saucy. 
1830 Maunoek Trcas. Know!., Dicacious , talkative, pert. 
Hence + Dica'ciousness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dlcaciousness, talkativeness. 
Bicacity (dikarslti). . Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
dicax, dicac-cm , sarcastic (f. die- stem of diccre to 
say, speak) + -ity.] A jesting or mocking habit of 
speech ; raillery, banter; pertness. (Sometimes after 
L. diccre : Talkativeness, babbling.) 

1592 Bacon Confer. Pleasure (1870) 8 Vespasian, a man 
exceedingly giuen to the humor of dicacitie and iestinv 
1637 Heywood Dial. iv. IVks. 1874 VI. 185 His quick) 
dicacitie Would evermore be taunting my voracitie. a 1670 
Hachet Abf. Williams II. (1692) 133 Lucilius, a centurion, . 
in lacitus Annal. lib. 3, had a scornful name given him by 
the military dicacity of his own company. 2751 Byrom 
Enthusiasm Poems 1773 II. 23 To remit the freedom of 
inquiry. . for their dicacity. 2840 New Monthly Mag. LX. 
55 Between human eloquence, and the dicacity of the parrot 
. .there is all the difference in the world, 
f Dicearch. Obs. rare- °. In 7 dice-, [f. 
Gr. d'utai-os just + -apxos ruler.] (See quot.) So 
also + Diccearchy. 

2656 Blount Glossogr.,Dtcearchy (diexa rch m:\justgovern- 
ment. Dice arch (dicsarchus), a just Prince. 2658 Phillips, 
Dice arch. 

Dicseology (d 3 isz,p-lod 3 i). Also 7 dice-, [ad. 
L. dtcxologia, a. Gr. Sinaio\oyia a plea in defence, f. 
ottcaio-s righteous, just + Xo 7 fa account, speech.] 

+ 1. A description or account of jurisdiction. Obs. 

. *664. J. Exton (title). The Maritime Dicmologie, or Sea- 
jurisdiction of England. 

2. Rhct. Justification. 

[2589 Puttenham Eng. Focsie nr, xix. (Arb.) 237 Dichologia , 
or . the .f > 84 re of excuse.] 2656 Blount Gtossogr., Diceology 
• -justification by, or in talk. (2830 Maunder Trcas. Ktur.vl., 
Dtcxology, self-vmdication.] 

Dicage, Dicar : see Dikage, Dicker. 
Dicalcic (daikre-lsik), a. Chan., [f. Dl - 2 2 + 
Calcic.] Containing two equivalents of calcium. 

Watts Diet. Client. I. yin Dicalcic phosphide. 
1884^1*. J. Lloyd Science Agric. 

Die arb 0 -, before a vowel dicarb-. Chem. [See 
Di - 2 and Carbo-.] In composition : Containing 
two atoms or equivalents of carbon. 

1882 Nature XXIII. 243 Theacid. .was probably identical 
witl^dtcarbopyridenic acid. 

Die arb on (daikaubpn), a. Chem. [Di- 2 .] 
Containing or derived from two atoms of carbon, 
as the dicarbon series of hydrocarbons. 

1869 Roscoe Elent. Ckent. xxx. Dicarbon or Ethyl series. 
The starting point of this important series is common alcohol 
or spirits of wine Cs HgO. 

Dicarbonate (daika-ibon^t). Chem. SeeDi- 2 
and Carbonate. 


Dica*rpeUary, a. Bot. [f. Di - 2 + Carpel- 
lary.] Having or consisting of two carpels. 

2876 Harley Mat. Med. 501 Distinguished by a dicar- 
pellary fruit. 

Dicast (di*krest). ■ Gr. Antiq. Also dikast. 
[ad. Gr. St/maT^s judge, juryman, agent-noun f. 
budi^-fiv to judge, pass judgement on, 7. light, 
justice, judgement, trial.] One of the 6000 citizens 
chosen annually in ancient Athens to try cases in 
the several law-courts, where their functions com- 
bined those of the modem judge and jury. ~ 

[1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xi. (1737I 46 The Statues of 
their Dicastesi] 2822 T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. p. cxlv, 
Nearly one-third of the population of Athens were, in part, 
supported by their attendance upon the courts of law in the 
quality of dicasts, an office something between the judge 
and juryman of modern times. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
Ser. L i. (1877) 30 The whole Athenian nation as dikasts and 
ecclesiasts, were interested in Rhetoric. 2874 MahaffyAVjc. 
Life Greece vii. 215 The contemptible old dicast in the 
Wasps. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 215 This art acts upon 
dicasts and ecclesiasts and bodies of men. 

Dicastery (dikae*steri). Also dikastery. [ad. 
Gr. hiKaaTqpiov a court of justice.] 

One of the courts of justice in which the dicasts 
sat ; the court or body of dicasts. : 

£1656 J. Harrington Oceana 147 God.) The dicasterion 
..in Athens., the comitia of that commonwealth. 2822 
T. Mitchell Aristoph . II. 279 The very essence of the 
Athenian democracy . . was centered in its Dicasteria, or 
courts of justice.] 1846 Grote Greece i.xii. 1 . 304 It was un- 
lawful to put to death any person, even under formal sentence 
by the dicastery. 2866 Felton Anc. <5- Mod. Gr. II. vi. 99 
The people in the country .. were as likely to be drawn into 
the senate and dicasteries, as the people, .of the town. 
Dicastic (dikre'stik), a. Also dikastic. [ad. 
Gr. 8ikckttik-6s of or for law or trials : see Dicast.] 
Of or belonging to a dicast or dicasts. 

2849 Grote Greece 11. xlvi. V. 484 The archon . . retained 
only the power of . . presiding over the dikastic assembly by 
whom peremptory. verdict was pronounced. 2874MAHAFFY 
Soc. Life Greece vi. 176 The wrangling and dicastic habit of 
his countrymen. . 2884 Q. Rev. Oct. 348 Citizens each fur- 
nished with his dicastic badge and staff. 

Dicatalectic (dakkmtale'ktik), a. Pros. [ad. 
Gr. SinaTa\rjKTiK-6s : see Di - 2 and Catalectic.] 
Of a verse : Doubly catalectic ; wanting a syllable 
both in the middle and at the end, as e.g. the dac- 
tylic pentameter. In mod. Diets. 

+ Diea-tion. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. dtcation-cm 
formaldeclaration, n. of action f. dicareto proclaim.] 
1636 Blount Gtossogr., Dication , a vowing, submitting, 
promising, or dedicating. 

Dicayue, obs. form of Deceive. 

Dice (dais), sb plural of Die sb., q.v. 

In reference to gaming, dice is of much more fre- 
quent occurrence than the singular die; it also 
enters largely into combination : as 
Dice-cogging, -gospeller, -maker ; dice-board, a 
board upon which dice are thrown ; dice-coal 
(see quot.) ; dice-headed a., having a cubical 
boss or stud (of nails used for strengthening doors, 
etc.) ; dice holes (see quot.) ; dice-man, a sharper 
who cheats with dice ; dice-shot = die-shot (see 
Die); dice-top, a top of polygonal form with 
numbers marked on its faces, a teetotum. Also 
Dice-box, -play, etc. 

2844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 453 Mummius..hadas little 
eye for them as any of his men, who made *dice-boards.of 
the finest master-pieces of painting.. 2842 Brande, *Dice- 
coal,a species of coal easily splitting into cubical fragments. 
2852 Thackeray Esmond 1. xiii, I played a *dice-cogging 
scoundrel in Alsatia for his ears. 2550 Latimer Sernt. at 
Stamford Wks. 1 . 269 Among so great a number of gospellers, 
some are card-gospellers, some are *dice-gospellers, some 
are pot-gospellers ; all are not good. 249 iLd. Trcas. Acc. 
Scot. I. 557 V« 3et nalis *dis hedit to Dunbar. 2593 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I.74, xoodicheaded nailes 
pro ostio. 2882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework 
153 *Dice Holes ... a stitch . . used in Honiton . . lace. 2530 
Palsgr. 213/2 *Dice maker, dossier. 27x4 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) !. Si Card and dice-makers.. are the immediate 
ministers to a legion of vices. 2872 Echo 14 Mar., *Dice- 
men and thimble-rigs were scattered here and there, making 
a fine harvest. 1588 Lucar Colloq. Arte Shooting App. 57 
Chaine shot . .*dice shot. 2668 J. White Rich Cab. (ed. 4) 
124 Square pieces of iron, called dice-shot. 2894 Maske- 
lyne Sharps fp Flats 257 That well-known derice, the 
1 *dice-top ' or * teetotum 

Bice (dais), z>. [f. Dice sb. pit] 

1. iiitr. To play or gamble with dice. 

C1440 Promf. Part’, saz Dycyn, or ploy wythe dycys, 
aleo. 1519 Prcsentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1S90) 32 
Latt no manservauntes dvsse .nor carde in ther howsses. 
1548 Latimer P/oughers (Arb.) 25 Thei hauke, thei hunt, 
thei card, thei dyce. 159^ Shaks. t Heit.IF , in. 111. 18, 

I was .. vertuous enough, swore little, died not aboue 
seuen times a weeke. 2647 R. Stapylton JtcyettM 253 If 
th’ old man dice, th’heire in long coats will doe The like. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 97 The Dick Talbot who 
had diced and revelled with Grammont. 

b. traits. To lose or throw away by dicing ; to 
gamble away. Also Jig. 

2549 [see Dicing-house]. 2618 N. Field Amends for 
Ladies 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 94 Have I to dice my 
patrimony away? 1871 Tom Taylor Jeanne Dare u. 1, 
How cheerily a king and kingdom May be diced, danced, 
and fiddled to the 'dogs! iBSx Blackie Lay Sernt. 1. 79 


The conscript boy, torn from his father .. to dice away his 
sweet young life in a cause with which he has no concern. 
C. traits. To bring by dice-play {into, out of. etc.). 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Addison (1889) 721 When he diced 
himself into a spunging house. 

2. To cut into .dice or cpbes : esp. in cookery. 

?r 1390 Forme of Cury in Warners Cvlbt. Antiq. 5 Take 
Funges [mushrooms], and pare hem dene, and dyce hem. 
c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 121 Dycyn, as men do fcrede, or other 
lyke, quadra, 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housckpr. (177S) 
95 Make a ragoo of oysters and sweetbreads diced. 

3. To mark or ornament with a pattern of cubes 
or squares ; to chequer ; spec. a. Needlework. (See 
quot. 1S0S-S0.) b. Bookbinding. To ornament 
(leather) with a pattern consisting of squares or 
diamonds : see Diced ppt. a. 2 . 

2688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 126 The young 
Ones [snakes] have no Rattles . . but they may be known . . 
being very regularly diced or checker'd, black and gray on 
the backs. 1808-80 Jamieson, Dice , 1. Properly, to sew 
a kind of waved pattern near the border of a garment .. 
2. To weave in figures resembling dice. 

«f4. To mark with spots or pips, like dice. Obs. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8 The Butter Fly. The eye i< 
large and globular, diced or bespeck’d here and there with 
black spots. 

Dice, obs. Sc. f. Dais, pew or seat in a church. 
Dice,, adv . Naut. : see Dyce. 

Dice-box. The box from which dice are thrown 
in gaming, usnally of the form of a double trun- 
cated cone. 

1552 H u loet, D ice hoxe, f mum, fniilluw. 2617M1NSHEU 
Ductor, A Dice box . . a saucer, porringer, or some other 
such like dish, out of which they cast the dice. 2713 Addison 
Guardian No. 120 T 1 Thumping the table with a dice-box. 
1784 CowrER Task iv. 221 What was an hourglass once. 
Becomes a dicebox. 2833 Ht. Martineau T/ttxe Ages ii. 
47 Charles and the Duke of Ormond were rattling the dice- 
box. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 50 Welcome at the 
palace when the bottle or the dicebox was going round. 

b. Used typically for dice-play, dicing, gaming. 

1857 Maurice Ep. St. John xi. 179 The only re^ourcos 

left for either are the dice-box and the bottle. 1859 Ma- 
caulay Life Pitt , Fox, a man of pleasure, ruined by the 
dice-box and the turf. 

c. attrib. Of the form of a dice-box. Dice-box 
insulator, a hollow porcelain insulator of this shape 
for supporting a telegraph wire, which passes 
through the axis. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy It. I si. I. 296 A smaller lake . . 
backed by a range of rocks and a rude dice-box tower. 1895 
W. Preece (in letter ), The ‘dice-box’ insulator was invented 
by the late «Mr. C. P. Walker; it was used on the South- 
Eastern Railway. 

Diced (daist), ppl. a. [f. Dice v. + -ed i .] 

X. Formed or cut into dice or cubes; see Dice v. 2 . 
2672 J. Webster Meiallogr. xvii. 246, I have by me very 
many sorts of these squared or diced golden Marchasites. 
2742 Compl. Earn. Piece I. ii. (ed. 3) 147 Make Sauce with 
some of the Liquor, Mushrooms, diced Lemon, etc. 

2. Marked or ornamented with figures of cubes or 
squares ; chequered ; see Dick v. 3 . 

2725 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. x. ii, He kaims his hair . . And 
spreads his garters diced beneath his knee. 1880 W. Smith 
Catal. No. 6, 4 vols, royal_8vo, diced calf. 2893 W. F. Clay 
Catal. 16, 4to, diced russia, neatly rebacked. 

Uicellate (daise*le v t), a. [f. Gr. ZhciWa, a 
two-pronged hoe + -ATE 2 .] Two-pronged : said 
spec, of sponge-spicules. 

II Dicentra (daiseuitra). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
btKcvTpoSj f. St- two -f- KtvTpov sharp point, spur.] 

A genus of plants (N.O. Fumarsaccx) having 
drooping heart-shaped flowers ; the species are 
natives of North America and Eastern and Central 
Asia, and several are in cultivation in the flower- 
garden, esp. D. spcctabilis (also called Dielylra). 

1866 in Trcas. Bo!. 1883 Century Hag. Sept. 726/3 The 
beautifully divided leaves of the dicentra. 1884 E. I . Rot: 
in Harper’s Mag. Mayp3e/r Clumps of bloodroot, hepaticas, 
dicentras, dog-tooth violets, and lilies-of-the-vallcy. 
Bicephalous (daise'falas), a. [f. Gr. hir.b’aX- 
os (f. 5t-, Di - 2 + /rof aAtj head) -r -ous. In mod.F, 
dic/phaleh\ Having two heads, two-headed. 

1808 Edin. Rev. XII. 487 A dicephalous monster. 

Bice-play. V- Dice sb. pi .] The action or 
practice of playing with dice; the game o! dlce - 
(01440 Promf Part-. 130 Dyce play, a ' ca [“g\ 

Robinson tr. Mores Utof. (At b.) 84 Ihoe-pla) ' 
other .folishe and pernicious games they know not. -577 
Nokthbkookf. Dicing Introd. 3 If a 
1580 Lupton Stvqila 94 To get 

detestable Diceplaye. 1606 Holland Suelon. 60 for gn ic„ 
himselfe much to dice play. _ , /j/ r 

+ b. fiS- Trickery, dec ^. < «<ily carried 

2633 Rogers Treat. Sacraments v S' ? [ c f j % . 

away by each Doctrine and dicc-pla) ol men [c. 2 

14 iv tj } Kvfitia 7 uiv aiOpio.rtut]. 

So Dice-playing'. _ DicepIe)inS',“ / ‘'' ,/ "’'‘l- 

c 1490 Prom/-. Popp- >,Ti (Arb 1 19 The Poete likeneth 
155 1 KomNsos tr. a game at the table-. 

~ Cf * : '- 

"Dice-player. [See prec.] Oac who plays or 
gambles with 1 dice ;a aicer.^^ ^ .. Aed 
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with dice players. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Ditbit. 11, 471 
(L.) A common gamester or dice-player may call himself 
Christian, hut indeed he is not, 

Dicer (darsai). Forms : 5-6 dyser, dysar, 6 
dysour, disar, dycer, dicear, desard, 6- dicer. 

[f. Dice v. (or sl>.) + -er 1 . The suffix was sometimes 
changed to AFr. -ODE, and -AB.] One who plays 
or gambles with dice; a person addicted to dicing. 

1408 Nottingham Rec. II. 62 Rogerus. Mokyngton est 
communis hospitator, contra Assisam, scilicet, [hospitat] 
dysers. c 1460 Townelcy Myst. (Surtees) 242 Thise dysars 1 
and thise hullars, Thise cokkers and thise hollars. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 71 Ane dysour said. .The Devill mot 
srifc him with a knyfe, Bot he kest vp fair syisis thre. 1531 
Elyot Gov. i. xxvi, Suche a reproche, to be sayde that they 
had made aliaunce with disars. 1602 Shaks. Ham. m. iv. 
45 Such an Act, That. .Makes marriage vowes As false as 
Dicers Oathes. 1654 GatakerDi'sc. Apol. 3 The better Dicer, 
the wors man. 1837 De Quincey Rei>olt Tartars Wks. 1862 
IV. 130 Upon the hazard of a dicers throw. 1844 J. T. 
Hewlett Parsons <5- IK xix, A deep drinker, and a dicer. 
•■Dicerate (dai'seret), a. [f. Gr. Slice pas, Slice par- 
double horn.] ‘ Haying two horns \ Syd. Soc. 
Lex , 1883. 

Dicerous (dai’seras), a. Entom* rare, [irreg. 
(for dicerote ) f. Gr. Shcepcos two-horned, f. 5i- two 
+ Kepas horn.] Having two * horns antennae, or 
tentacles. 

1826 Kirby Sc Spence Introd. Entom. IV. 316 Diccrous , 
insects that have two antennae. 

Dieese, dicesse, obs. forms of Decease. 
Dicetyl (daisjqil). Chew. [See The 

free form of the hydrocarbon radical Cetyl, q.v. 

tHich. Obs. rare . A corrupt or erroneous word, 
having apparently the sense do it : 

1607 Shaks. Tirnon 1. ii. 73 Much good dich thy good 
heart. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. fy Commw. 87 So mich 
God dich you with your sustenancelesse sauce. [Cf. 2542 
Udall tr. Erasm . Apoph. (1877) 112 Biddyng much good 
do it him.] 

Dich, obs. form of Ditch. 

Dichasial (daik^'zial), a. Bot. [f. next + 
-AL.] Belonging to or of the nature of a dicha- 
siuin. 

1876 J. H. Balfour in Encycl. Brit . IV. 124/1 In the 
natural order Caiyophyllacex , the dichasial cymose form of 
inflorescence is very general. 

It Dichasium (daik^*zmm). Bot. PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Slxaair division.] A form of cy- 
mose inflorescence, apparently but not really dicho- 
tomous, in which the main axis produces a pair* of 
lateral axes, each of which similarly produces a pair, 
and so on ; a biparous cyme. . 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 158 False dichotomies 
of this kind, which occur abundantly in the inflorescences of 
Phanerogams, are termed by Schimper Dichasia. Ibid. 521 
The dichasium easily passes, in the first or a succeeding 
order of laUral axes, into a sympodial mode of develop- 
ment. 1876 J. H. Balfour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 124/1 In 
some members of the tribe Caryophyllaccx the inflorescence 
has the form of a contracted dichasium. 

II Dichastasis (daikrestasis). [mod. f. Gr. lix a 
asunder, apart + oratnr standing.] ‘ Spontaneous 
subdivision’ (Webster 1864). 
a 1864 Webster cites Dana. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Dichastic (daikarstik), a. [mod. f. Gr. *Six<l- 
cros divided, f. 5ixdf-«i' to divide: see -ic.] ‘Ca- 
pable of subdividing spontaneously ’ (Webster 1 864). 

a 1864 Webster cites Dana. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Du 
chastic , capable of undergoing dichastasis. 

Diche(n, obs. forms of Ditch. 

Dichlamyde eras (daiklami'dzas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod. Bot.L dichlamydcx, f. Gr. St- two + x* a f”' s . 
X'Aa/ivS- cloak : see -Eons.] Having both the floral 
envelopes (calyx and corolla) ; having a double 
perianth. Also said of a plant bearing such flowers. 

1830 I.INDLEY Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 26 If the corolla is 
present, a plant is said to bedichlamydcous. 1882 G. Allen 
in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Our English species have no true 
petals ; hut some exotic forms are truly dichlamydeous 

Diclilor-, dicltloro-. Chem. [f. Di-- + 
Cm,OR(o)-.] A formative element in names of 
compounds formed by the substitution of two atoms 
of chlorine for hydrogen atoms, as dichloracetic 
(tad, dtehlorliy'drin : see Cmoit- and Chloro-. 

1873 Fciuitfs Chew. (ed. 11) 627 Dichlorhydrin is treated 
with potash, it gives up a molecule of hydrochloric acid. 
Nut. 0 79 Dichloracctic acid is produced by the action of 
ch onne and iodine on boiling acetic acid. Hid. 750 Ofdi- 
chlorobenzene, two modifications arc known. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med \ (ed. 6) 316 Allyl-chloroform is unstable, and 
breaks up into hydrochloric acid and di chloral lylene. 

Dicltloride (dsikl6»-raitl, -rid). Client, [f. Di-2 
+ Chloride.] A compound of two atoms of 
chlorine with an element or radical, as mercury 
dichloride Hg CL,. 

) Formerly, a compound of chlorine with two atoms of 
another body : see Dr- 1 2 a r. 

I ® 2 S Tuosison First Princ. Chem. II, 44 Dichloride 

of antimony. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1 1. 75. 1854 J. 

*.coffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 508 Bichloride of gold 
c *^65 Letheby m Circ. Sc. 1. 120/1 A solution of 
dichlonue of copper. 1873 Feovfjes* Chew. (ed. it) 457 The 
<uchIonde is produced, together with the trichloride. 

Dicho-, a. Gr. 5ixo-, combining form of adv. 
^’ l X a two, asunder, apart, as in Sixoropua cutting 


in two. A first element in several scientific words, 
with the meaning, * asunder, separately, in two 
parts or halves b 

(The 1 is short in Greek, so that the usual English pronun- 
ciation is not etymological.) 

Diehoga/mic, a. Bot. = Dichogamous. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dichogamous (daikp*gamas), a. Bot. [mod. 
f. Gr. type *oix6yapos (f. 5 ixo-, Dicho-, asunder, 
separately + -yapoj wedded, married, 7 up-os wed- 
ding) + -ous.] Said of those hermaphrodite plants 
in which the stamens and pistils (or analogous 
organs) become mature at different times, so that 
self-fertilization is impossible. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 78 These so-named dicho- 
gamous plants have in fact separated sexes, and must 
habitually tie crossed. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 006 Insects 
are the main agents in the conveyance of the pollen to the 
stigma of other flowers of dichogamous Phanerogams .. 
Whether the Algae named above and some Muscineae are 
dichogamous is doubtful. 1894 Drummond Ascent Man vi. 
303 The subtly alliance with Space in Dioecious flowers ; 
with Time in Dichogamous species. 

Dichogamy (daikpgami). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
type *51x070/110, n. of state from * 5 ixbyapos : see 
prec. and -Y : in mod. Ger. and F. dichogamies] 
The condition of being dichogamous, i. e. in which 
the stamens and pistils (or analogous organs) of a 
hermaphrodite plant mature at different times. 

1862 Darwin in Life <5- Lett. (1887) III. 303 What old C. K. 
Sprengd called dichogamy and which is so frequent in truly 
hermaphrodite groups. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 906 One of 
the simplest and commonest means for ensuring cross-fertil- 
isation is Dichogamy , i.e. the arrangement by which the two 
kinds of reproductive organs, when., contiguous, are mature 
at different times. 

Dicho’pterous, a . Entom. [f. Dicho- + Gr. 
nr ep* 6 v wing + -00s.] * Having cut" or emarginate 

wings’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Dichord (darkpid). [ad. Gr. SigopSos two- 
stringed, f. 5t- two + 17 string (of a lyre), 

chord.] a. An instrument having two strings, b. 
An instrument having two strings to each note. 
(Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms.) 

1819 Pantologia , Dichord , in music, the name given to 
the two-stringed lyre, said to have beer, invented by the 
Egyptian Mercury. 

Dichoree (dai.korr). Pros. [a. F. dichoree 
(1736 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dtchore-us , a. Gr. 
Sixopti-oj, f. Si-y Di-2 + x°P € ‘°* 5 see Choree.] 
A metrical foot consisting of two chorees or 
trochees. 

1801 D. Irving Elem. Composition x. (1828) 109 Its music 
consisted in the dichoree with which it is terminated. 1885 
R. C. Jebb CRdipus Tyrannus p. lxxxi, When the ionic 
— wo..is interchanged with the dichoree - v - u. 
Dichostasy (dikp’stasi). nonce-wd. [ad. Gr. 
Sixoirracrm a standing apart, dissension, f. 

Dicho- + orao-ts standing.] A standing separate. 

CX859 By- Short Sp. in Academy 30 July (1892) 86 His 
orders are irregular, .and his Church system — he would not 
say schism— but dichostasy. 

Dicho- tom al, a. [f. as Dichotomous + -al.] 

Of or pertaining to dichotomy. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dichotomic (daikfltp'mik), a. [mod. f. as Di- 
chotom-ous + -ic : in F. dichotomique. ] Relating 
to or involving dichotomy ; dichotomous. 

. 1873 Brit/Q. TTr71. Jan._301 The Scriptural representation 
is as often dichotomic as it is trichotomic. .The dichotomic 
mu !l radically and essentially wrong. 1881 Lincoln 
X.t. Trousseau 4- Pidoux , Treat. Therapeutics I. 278 The 
followers of Brown and Broussais, after a long struggle with 
the arguments which were ruining their dichotomic doctrine, 
were at last forced to recognise special diseases. 1882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kncnyl. III. 2231 A decidedly dicho- 
tomic expression, as r Pet. ii. it, where the soul is regarded 
simply according to her spiritual determination as the bearer 
of the divine life-principle. 

Dichoto'inically, adv. £f. prec. + -al + -ly 2 .] 
— Dichotomoubly. 

x88o Gunther Fishes 40 Branched rays are dichotomically 


AMCnoLonust (dsikp-tomist). [f. Dichotom- 
+ -1st.] One who dichotomizes, or classifies t 
dichotomy. 

^Marlowe Massacre Paris 1. viii, He that will be 
- dlchotomis t • . Is in your judgment thought a learned ma 
1597 Morley Introd. Mus. Pref., The booke, although 
not such as may in euery point satisfie the curiositie 
Lhcnotomistes. c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. i, Curious dich 
1 n^ ls $fr ne ^ er Plotting more than two branches to one stoc 
1882 W. Ocle tr. Aristotle’s Parts Anim. 13 Privatl 
terms . . which are not available to the dichotomist. 

lienee Dicho:tomi stic a ., pertaining to a dichi 
tomist, or to dichotomy. 

xfi47 Buck tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doclr. II. 248 Ma 
writers adopted the dichotomistic principle, according 
which man consists of body and soul. 

Dichotomization (dDikpiomoiz^Kan). [ 
Dichotomize 4- -atiox.] The action of dichoti 
mizmg, or condition of being dichotomized; j 
quot. of the moon'(see Dichotomized 2). 

L- 1 , * P»ambers Astron. i. v. 68 A discrepancy , 
t\on CCn tlC f,rSt> 0r last * of tIle dichotomis: 


Dichotomize (daikpiomriz), v.- [f. Gr. 

7 op-os (see Dichotomous) + -ize.] 

1 . trans. To divide into two parts or sections* 
csp. in reference to classification : cf. Dichotomy i a! 

x6o8-xi Bp. Hall Epist. i. v, That great citie might well 
be dichotomized into cloysters and hospitals. 1639 Fuiltr 
Holy IVar iv. i. (1647) 166 Not a city of note . . which was 
not dichotomized into the sect of the Guelfes . . aid Gibe!, 
lines. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii.130 The Four 
forementioned Forms of Atheism maybeagain Dichotomized 
. . into such as [etc.]. x866 St. James's Mag. Oct. 367 So far 
as they were concerned the University was dichotomized in 

* Christ Church men * and ‘ squibs ’. 

fb. loosely. To divide (into several parts). Oh. 
(In first quot. humorously as a blunder.) 

1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 144 Then dicotomize the 
whole portion of his wife into several shares. 1650 Charle- 
to.v Paradoxes 56 They againe dichotomize, .the influrive 
spirit into the naturall, vitall, and animall. 166^ Decay 
Chr. Piety ix. 1* 10 When they came to be dichotomiz'd, and 
canton’d out into curious aerial notions. 

2 . intr. (for rcjl.) To divide or become divided 
into two continuously ; spec, used of the branching 
of a stem, root, leaf-vein, etc. : see Dichotomous 2, 
Dichotomy 3. 

183S [see Dichotomizing below]. 1846 V>KV.kZoopk. (1848) 
652 Stem dichotomising and bearing . . nearly simple erect 
branchlets. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. n. iv. 406 
The roots of Lycopodiaceie are . . the only ones known to 
dichotomise. 1884 M. Boole in Jrnl. Educ .. 1 Sept. 342 
Elements which .. tend to dichotomize into pairs of evils. 

Hence Dicho •tomizing' vbl. sb. and ppl. ar, Di- 
clio'toniizer, one who dichotomizes. 

1606 Breton Sidney’s Ourania, He has no fine Dicho- 
tomizing Wit. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribae 303 These 
two great Dicholomisers, being at odds with all others, and 
with themselues. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar v. xv. (1647) 235 
The Turks, who in the dichotomizing of the world fall under 
the Northern part. 1833 Kirby Hab . <$• Iiut. Anim. II. 
xiii. xx Surrounded by dichotomizing articulated organs. 
x88x G. Busk in Jrnl. Microsc.Soc. Jan. 5 Numerous, long, 
sparsely dichotomising, biserial branches. 

Dicho tomized, ppl. a: [f. prec. + -ffi k] 

1. Divided into two branches: see prec. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 61 Stellate hairs 
. . with 3-4 rays once or twice dichotomised. 1892 Clerke 
Stud. Homer iv. 87 Beyond the rising-places of the sun, 
where one branch of his dichotomised Ethiopians dwelt. 

2 . Astron. Said of the moon in the phase at 
■which exactly half her disk appears illuminated 
(the * half-moon*). 

• 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dichotomy, She appears di- 
chotomized at least for the space of a whole hour : in which 
time any moment may be taken for the true point of the 
dichotomy, as well as any other. 1834 Nat. Philos., mil. 
Astron. vi. 24/1 (Useful Know). Soc.) The difficulty of 
determining exactly the instant at which the moor* is dicho- 
tomized. x866 Airy Pop. Astron. v. (1868) 167 Observation 
of the place of the moon when- it is 1 dichotomized 

Dichotomous (daikp-tomas), a. [t\ L. dirt* 

to/noSy -ntusy a. Gr. Six^ropos cut in half, equally 
divided : see Dicho- and -ous. Cf. F. dichotom e 
(1752 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Divided or dividing into 
two ; characterized by dichotomy. 

1 1 . Astron. = Dichotomized 2 ; of the form ol 
a half-moon. Obs. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 448 Mercury., in its greatest 
digression from the Sun .. appears Dichotomous. 

2. Bol.y etc. Diriding into two eqnal branches; 
esp. so branched . that each successive axis divi es 
into two; relating to, or of the nature of, sue 
branching. . , 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 23 God.) The short, die o- 
tomous, horned monoculus. 1753 Ellis *n Phil. * r • 
XLVIII. 116 These stretch out into many regular dicho 
ous branches. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvn. 22 
Lesser Centaury, .is distinguished by its dichotomous • 
1842 E. Wilson Anal. Vade M. 262 The division of artery 
is usually dichotomous. 1872 Oliver Elein. 

Common Mistletoe, .a dichotomous parasitical shru v\- 
opposite leathery leaves. 1882 V ines Sachs' Bot. 170 v 


tomous branching is very common among 


Thallophyies* 


especially Alg» and the lower Hepaticsc. . ,• > 

o. Logic, etc. Of classification : Involving 0 . 
sion (of a class or group) into two (lower gio°P )* 
proceeding by dichotomy; dichotomic. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxv. (1866) II. 3 ° 
division may be not only dichotomous but polytom * 
for example, — angles are right, or acute, or obtuS '• :,j, er 
R coxier 3 Sept. 304/2 The unities or molecules ..& 
isovoluminous or in what I have called dichotomous 

Dicho ’t omously, adv. [f. prec, + * LV ''J or 
a dichotomous manner ; by division into tw 
pairs : see prec. 

x8oS J. Galpine Brit. Bot. § 102 Stem herbaceous, . 
tomously panicled. 1846 Dana Zeopli. (184S) 53? r 
. .^dichotomously subdivided. ^ 1866 A. Flint Pn . 


(1880) 160 A bronchus, after it entere a 
dichotomously once or twice and terminates in in 
passages. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. jAjaU. 
dichotomously- veined leaves, representing tne crjr - » 

Dichotomy (cfoikrtSmi). [ad. Gr r . 
a cutting in two, f. Six^ro/i-os (see DU-'llo 1 
cf. F. dichotomic (1754 in Hatz.-Darm.). J 

1. Division of a whole into two parts. . • 1 
in Logic, etc. : Division of a class or genns ] n . ; B3r j. 
lower mutually exclusive classes or genera , 
classification. 
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1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 303 This Trichotomy 
. . doth not contradict the other Dichotomy that includeth 
all in action and contemplation. 172$ Watts Logic 1. vi. 

§ 8 Some .. have disturbed the Order of Nature -.by an 
Affectation of Dichotomies, Trichotomies, Sevens, Twelves, 
&c. Let the Nature of the Subject, considered together 
with the Design which you have in view, always determine 
the Number of Parts into which you divide it. 1864 Bowen 
Logic iv. 97 Convenience often requires what Logicians call 
division by dichotomy, in which a Genus is divided into 
two Species having Contradictory Marks. 1877 E. Caird 
Philos. Kant n. vi. 302 The whole sphere of reality may be 
divided in relation to any predicate . . in what is called di- 
chotomy by contradiction, e.g. that * everything must either 
be red or not red’. 

b. gen. Division into two. 

1636 Featly Clavis Myst . xxi. 277 Whose day after a 
ramisticall dichotomy being divided into forenoone and 
afternoone. i658 Wilkins Real Char. 11. vii. § 3. 190 The 
way of Dichotomy or Bipartjtion being the most natural 
and easie kind of Division. i858 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 598 
Popular theology is rather founded on the dichotomy of 
man into body and soul, than on the Christian trichotomy 
of body, soul, and spirit. ' 

2 . Astron. That phase of the moon (or of an in- 
ferior planet) at which exactly half the disk appears 
illuminated ; the < half-moon \ 

r6&5 Goad Celest. Bodies j. xv. Sr This Quadrate or | 
Quartile in its Dichotomy, as the Greeks call it. 1797 
Ettcycl Brit. II. 419/r Aristarchus .. gave a method of I 
determining the distance of the sun by the moon’s dicho- I 
tomy. 1878 Newcomb Pop Astron. 551 Dichotomy , the I 
aspect of a planet when half illuminated. - • 

3 . Bot., Zool. , etc. A form of branching in which 
each successive axis divides into two ; repeated 
bifurcation : see Dichotomous 2. 

1707 SloaNE Jamaica 1. 264 From the middle of the leaves j 
rise one or two stalks .. always divided into two, or observ- I 
ing a Dichotomy. 1835 Kirby Hah. $ Inst. Anim. II. xiii. I 
13 The last [Er.crinus] seems to differ .. in the dichotomies 
and length of the arms. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. | 
47 note , Dichotomy or forking , the division of an apex into 
two. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 169 Dichotomy . . never pro- 
duces structures .. dissimilar to the producing structure; 
the divisions of a root produced by dichotomy, are both 
roots, those of a leaf-bearing shoot both leaf-bearing shoots 
.. dichotomy hence always falls under the conception of 
branching in the .. narrower sense. Ibid. 464. 

Dicliotrirene (dikoi trail Pn). Zool. [f. Dicho- 
+ Gr. rplaiva trident: see Triune.] A dicho-' 
tomous tritene ; a three-forked sponge spicule, 
having each fork dividing into two. 

1887 Sollas in Ettcycl. Brit. XXII. 417/1 The arms of a 
trkene may bifurcate ( dichotriznc ) once, twice, or oftener, 
or they may trifurcate. 

Dich.ro-. [f. Gr. diypo-os : see next.] In com- 
bination — Dichroic. 

1889 I. Remsen Inorg. Client, yog Co(NHs)3 CI3 + H2O 
which is known as dichro-cobaltic chloride. 

Dichroic (dsikrJjuk), a. [ad. Gr. dlypoos, -cos 
two-coloured (f. Si- two + x/wy colour, complexion) 

+ -ic.] Having or showing two colours ; spec. 
applied to doubly-refracting crystals ’ that* exhibit 
different colours when viewed in different directions; 
or to solutions that show essentially different colours 
in different degrees of concentration. 

. a 1864 Dana cited in Webster. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 
112 Tourmaline is strongly dichroic. 1879 Dana Man. Gcol. 
(ed. 3) 67 This mineral .. being dichroic. 

Dichroiscope : see Dichroscope. 

• Dichroism (darkr^iz’m). [mod. f. Gr. oixpoos, 
-cos two-coloured (see Dichroic) + -ism. In F. 
dichro'istne .] The quality of being dichroic ; spec. 
as exhibited by certain crystals and solutions : sec 
prec. 

1819 Brewster in Phil. Trans. 17 This dichroism, as it 
may be called . . so far as I know, has never been observed 
in any other minerals than iolite and mica. 1843 Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 14 The dichroism of a solution of stramonium in 
rether. 1884 Chamb . frill. 15 Nov. 731/2 This stone [sap- 
phire] possesses the singular property known as dichroism 
that is, it shines with two colours, blue and red. 

Hence Dichroi-stic, a. =Dichroitic. 

In mod. Diets. 

Dicliroite (doikre,oit). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
&X,p°°s (see Dichroic) + -ite. In F. dichroite 
(1809 Cordier).] A synonym of Iolite, from its 
often exhibiting dichroism. 

1810 Nicholson's r J rr. I . XXVII. 231 Description of the 
Dichroit, a new Species of" Mineral. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xxx. §148.245 M. Cord ier^ observed the same change of 
colour in a mineral called iolite, to which Haiiy gave the 
name of dichroite. 1881 Sat, Rev. 23 Apr. 518/1 The great 
hall of dichroite which seems crystal white when looked at 
from one point of view, rich blue from another, and straw- 
colour from another, is perhaps the most entertaining object. 

b. Comb. 

1875 Dawson pawn of Life xi. 145 The gneiss - .is chiefly 
grey and yery silicious, containing dichroite, and ..- known 
as dichroite-gneiss. 

Dicliroitic (daikn^rtik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of, or of the nature of dichroite ; characterized by 
dichroism ; dichroic. 

jB 3 x Brewster Newton (1855) b viii. 190 The relation of 
the colours of dichroitfc crystals to their axes of double 
refraction. 1855 J. D. Forbes Tour ML Blanc xi. 248 By 
transmitted light it is dichroitic — brown orange in one 
direction and bright green in another. 3881 Tynuall 
Elea ting-M alter of Air 95 The dichroitic action which 
produces the colours of the sky. 


Dichromate (daikrtfa-m/t). C/icm. [f. Di- -.] 
A double Chromate (q.v.), as potassium dichromale 
K2.CrO4.Cr Oo. (Also bichromate.') 

5864 in Webster. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 71 
Potassic dichromate. 1883 Athcnxum 27 Oct. 538/1 [HeJ 
recommends potassium dichromate as an exceedingly useful 
disinfecting agent. 

Hence Dich.ro - mated ppl. a.,' treated with a di- 
chromate. 

1890 Abnet Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 178 The insolubility of 
dichromated gelatine. 

Dichromatic (daikmmm-tik), a. [f. Gr. 01- 

two + xP 0J i X(xriK or of or relating to colour, f. XP^P a 
colour.] Having or showing two colours ; spec, of 
animals: Presenting, in different individuals, two 
different colours or systems of coloration. 

^1847 Craig, Dicromatic. 1864 in Webster. 1884 Coues 
Key to PI. A. Birds (ed. 2) 504 Plumage dichromatic in some 
cases ; 1. e. some individuals of the same species normally 
mottled gray, while others are reddish. 1889 G. A. Berry 
Dis. Eye xi. 340 Why in the case of the partially colour-blind 
the absence of the perception of two complementary hues 
should leave the individual only a dichromatic spectrum. 

So Dichrcmatism, the quality or fact of being 
dichromatic. 

1884 Coues Key to PI. A. Birds (ed. 2) 656 Remarkable 
differences of plumage in many cases, constituting di- 
chromatism, or permanent normal difference in color. 

Dichromic (daikro«'mik), a. [f. Gr. Si'xpa^-o? 
two-coloured (see Dichromatic) + -ic.] 

1 . Relating to or including (only) two colours ; 
applied, in connexion ■with the theory of three 
primary colour-sensations, to the vision of colour- 
blind persons including only two of these. 

1854 Eraser's Plag. L. 559 Such Dichromic visionaries 
must lose a great deal. The harmonies of colour cannot 
touch them. 3881 Le Conte Mouoc. Vision 63 Herschel 
regarded normal vision as trichromic, but the vision of 
Dalton as dichromic, the red being wanting. 

2 . Exhibiting in different positions or circum- 
stances two different colours ; Dichroic. 

1877 Miller & M c Leod Elern . Client. 1. (ed. 6) 179 In 
dichromic media, or solutions which, under certain circum- 
stances, appear to the unaided eye to transmit light of one 
tint, and, under certain other circumstances, to transmit 
light of a different tint. 

Dichronous (doi-krfes), a. [f. late L. dichron - 
ns, a. Gr. btxpov-os of two prosodic quantities, either 
long or short (f. St-, Di- 2 + xp^os time) + -ous.] 

1 . Gr. and Lat. Prosody. Having two times or 
quantities ; sometimes short and sometimes long. 

In mod. Diets. 

2 . Bot. i Having two periods of growth in the 
year\ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

Dichroous (darkr^os), a. [f. Gr. Sixpo-os 
two-coloured + -ous.] • Of two colours; dichro- 
matic; dichroic. 

1864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Dichroscope (darkroiskJup). Also dichroi- 
scope, dichroSscope. [f. Gr. Stxpo-os two- 
coloured + -okott-os observing. 

(The etymologically regular form is d ich roSscopc, but 
dichroscope is more convenient.)] 

An instrumentfor observing or testing the dichroism 
of crystals, etc. Hence Dicliroscopic a., of or per- 
taining to a dichroscope. 

1857 Nichol Cycl. Phys. Sc. (i860) 582 Dichroscopic lens, 
or dichroscope. 1876 Catal. Sci. Appar, S. Kens.% 3469 
Dichroiscope. 1879 Rood Chromatics x. 137 A . . piece of 
apparatus contrived by Dove, for mixing the coloured light 
furnished by stained glass, ana called by him a dichroiiscope. 
1888 Proc. R. Geog. Soc. May 273 The ruby. . when examined 
by the dichroscope, exhibited two tints. 1890 M. D. Roths- 
child Handbk. Prec. Stones 15 When a stone is examined 
by means of the dichroiscope, it will show two images of the 
same hue, or of different hues. 

Dichrotal, -tism, erron. ff. Dicrotal, -tism. 
Dicht,. etc.. Sc. forms of Dight, etc. 
t Di'cible, sb. Philos . Ohs. [ad. med.L. djei- 
bilis (Du Cange), f. dicere to say : see -ble.] That 
which is capable of being said ; a notion or idea 
expressible in words. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vm. xviii. 40 Dicible is that 
which consisteth according to rational 1 "phantasy. Ibid., 
Dicibles are notions, that is, vo jjnara, but not meerly and 
simply notions, .being ready for expression, they are called 
dicibles, and pertain to the enunciative faculty of the 
soule. , _ 

Dicing (doi’siq), vbl. sb. [f. Dice v. + -ing L] 
1 . The action or practice of playing or gambling 
with dice ; dice-play. 

1456 H cr,u wise man taught Son 60 in Hazl. 2L P.P. I. 171 
Dysyng 1 the forbede. 1535 Act 27 Ken. I III , c. 25 Any 
open .. place for common bowling, dising, carding, closhc, 
tenys, or other unlawful! games. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 669 
Dicey nge hath brought many weal thy e menne to care. 
« 1648 Ld. Herbert Life{xBZ6) 79 T he seroses I wholly 
condemn, are dicing and carding. 3708 Mrs. Centliyre 
Busie Body ix. i. These young fellows think old. men get 
estates for nothing but them to squander away in dicing. 
x86i M. Patti son iT-jr. (1889) I. \7 Severer penalties awaited 
drunkenness, dissipation, or dicing. . 

' 2. Book- binding. A method of ornamenting lea- 
ther in squares or diamonds : see Dice 3 b. 

Done originally by ruling with a blunt awl or edging-tool ; 
the effect is imitated by pressure or stamping with a 
I block. 


3. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 1), as die ing- board, 
-box, - chamber , -money, -table. 

157* IWlfi •S' luv. N. C. (Surtees 1835I 366 A round dys* 
senge table. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Er. Acaif. u 128 
[Thou] .dost set downe as it were on a dicing boord in the 
hazard of one houre, both thy kingdomc and lire. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625) 44 It was in an lone .. in 
a dicing Chamber, a 1634 Randolph Muses' Loohin^Gl. 1. 
iv, A niggard churl Hoarding up dicing-moneys for his son. 
1655 M r Q* Worcester Cent. Inv. § 90 A most dexterous 
Dicing Box .. that with a knock., the four good Dice are 
fastened, and it looseneth four false Dice. 

Di’cing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] Playing 
with dice. 

1884 H. L). Traill Coleridge iii. 54 The skeleton ship, 
with the dicing demons on its deck [A/zc. Mar. m. xii.] 

t Dicing-house. Ohs. [f. Dicing vbl. sb.'] 
A house for dice-play ; a gambling-honse. 

1549 Latimer 6th Semi. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 161 Dysynge 
bowses also.. where yong Gentlemenne dyse away their 
ihrifte. _ i555 Act 2-3 Phil, fy PI. c. 9 Kvery Licence .. for 
the having.. of any Bowling-Allies, Dicing-nouses, or other 
unlawful Games. 1649 Milton Eikon. iii. (1851) 357 The 
spawn and shjprack of Taverns and Dicing Houses. x66o 
Jer. Taylor Duett Diilit, ;i. 470 (L.) The public peace 
cannoqbe kept where public dicing-houses are permitted.' 

‘Dicion, var. Dition, Obs., dominion. 

Dick (dik), sb. 1 [A playful alteration of Pic-, 
contraction of Norman Fr. and Anglo-Norman 
Picard, L. P icardm — Richard!] 

1. A familiar pet-form of the common Christian 
name Richard. Hence generically (like Jack)- 
fellow, lad, man, especially with alliterating ad- 
jectives, as desperate , dainty, dapper , dirty. 

Tom, Dick, and Harry : any three (or more) representatives 
of the populace taken at random. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 392 Desperate Dickes horowes 
now and then against the owners will all that ever he hath. 
1581 Studlcy Agameonnon 1, Whom with the dint of 
glittering sword Achilles durst not harme, Although his 
rash and desperat dickes the froward Knight did arme. .1588 
Shaks. L.L. L. v. ii. 464 Some Dick That smiles his cheeke 
in yeares, and knowes the trick To make my Lady laugh. 
1589 Marprel. Epit. E, The desperat Dicks, which you . . 
affirm to he good bishops. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 227 A braue dapper Dicke, quaintly 
attfr’ed in veluet and sattin. 1822 Galt Sir. A. Wylie II. 
viii.75 He’s a gone dick, a dead man. 1864 Standard 13 Dec. 
Review Slang Diet. (Farmer), [He) replied, ‘Oh yes, in the 
reign of queen dick’, which, on inquiry we found to he 
synonymous with ‘Never*, or * Tib’s eve’. 1891 Daily News 
17 Nov. 2/4 The only bears still extant are the Tom, Dick, 
and Harry of the Bourses. 

b. Rarely applied to a female. 

1814 Watch-house II. i, It’s all over wi' you, madam; 
ye ’re a gone dick : ye hear he’s confessing. 

2. dial, or local. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwcll, Dick, a kind of hard cheese. Suffolk. 
3883 Almondbury <5- Huddersfield Gloss., Dick , plain pud- 
ding. If with treacle sauce, treacle dick. Mod, 1 Spotted 
dick', currant or raisin pudding. 

3. slang. A riding whip. 

1873 Slang Diet., Dick , a riding whip ; gold-headed dick, 
one so ornamented. 1891 Farmer Slang, Dick, 2. (coach- 
man’s) a riding whip. 

4. Phr. and Comb. (dial, or local.) Dick-a-dil- 
ver, the periwinkle. Dick-a-Tttesday , a .will-o’- 
the-wisp. Dick-ass, a jack-ass. Diek-duntiock, a 
local name of the hedge-sparrow. Long-tailed Dick , 
the long-tailed titmouse. 

1636 Sampson Vow Breaker (N.), Ghosts, hobgoblins, 
Will-with-wispe, or Dick-a-Tuesday. a 1825 Forby V bc. E. 
Anglia, Dick-a-dilver, the herb periwinkle. . .It is so called 
from its rooting ( delving ) at every joint, and spreading 
itself far and wide. 1832 Col. P. Hawker Diary (1893) 1 1 . 
47 Found in the garden the nest of a ‘ long-tailed Dick , 
with 3 eggs. 3847-78 Halpwell, Dickass, a jack-ass. 
North. Ibid., Dick-a-tuesday, the ignis fatuus. 

Dick, sb.- dial. [Perh., like prec., merely an 
arbitrary application of the proper name Dick ; 
but a possible connexion with Du. dek ‘covering, 
cover, horse-cloth * has been suggested. Cf. Dicky 
sb. III.] A leather apron. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dick, a leather apron and bib, 
by poor children in the North. 1883 Almondbury ff Hud- 
dersfield Gloss., Dick, a kind of apron such as worn by shoe- 
makers, especially a leather one, which was called a ‘leather 
dick’. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Dick, a leather apron for 
children, . 

Dick, sb.-> dial. [Cf. Dike and Ditch.] a. A 
ditch, b. The bank of a ditch ; a dike. 

3736 Pegge Ketilicisms , Dick, a ditch. 1787 mAvyiMX 

E. Norfolk, Gloss., Dick, the mound or bank of a oi.cr . 

3875 Sussex Gloss., Dick, a d 1 1 ch . 1 893 Eield -5 ' *9- 

Most fences should be on banks with dicks 
ground requires them. . 

Dick, sl>Z slang. Abbreviation of dictionary , 
hence, ‘Fine language, long words 

^HaUOOTOX (S am 

Ah, now you are talking oiC- « a man who usei 

‘Dick’; slM slang [Short for 
Davy for affidavit .J In phr. 


To take one s dick — 

av'i; (Farmer). IM «a!-J 
n, “dv-inc dick !>= >■*«'« got a vvnt ir. i-x..ee iB : Z 


DICKY. 


DICK. 
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Yates Wrecked in Port I. x I'll take my dick I heard old 

Osborne say sol ... . 

*[ To this (m the commercial sense ot ‘aeciara- 
tion ’ as to the value of goods) is perhaps^ to be 
referred the vulgar phrase Up to dick : as adj. up to 
the proper standard, excellent, 1 proper ’ ; as adv. 
properly, suitably, fittingly. 

(It has however been referred by some to Dick sbd) * 

' 1871 Daily News 7 Sept., The capital of the West is up 
to dick in'the matter of lunches. 1875; J. Greenwood Blue 
Blanket (Farmer), ‘ Ain’t that up to dick, my "biffin? 1877 
Punch 10 Sept, iii/i. 

f Dicken. Obs. or dial. Some water-bird. 

3579 J, Jones Present Bodie <5- Soule 1. xiv. 2 6 Snipe, 
Godwipe, Dicken, Poppel, Bitter, Hearon white and gray. 
•Dickens (di’kenz). slang or colloq. Also /-8 
dickins, S-9 diekons, 9 dietings. 

[App. substituted for ‘devil as having the same initial 
sound. It has been suggested to be worn down from devil- 
kin or deilkirt, but no evidence of this has been found. Dickin 
or Dickon , dim. of Dick (cf. Wilkin , Wat kin, fankin or 
yenkin, Simkin) was in use long before the earliest known 
instance of this, and Dickers as a surname was probably 
also already in existence.] 

The deuce, the devil, a. The dickens l (formerly 
also a dickens l) an interjectional exclamation ex- 
pressing astonishment, impatience, irritation, etc. ; 
usually with interrogative words, as what l , ’where , 
hozv, why, etc. (Cf. Deuce, Devil.) 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. in. ii. ig, I cannot tell what (the 
dickens) his name is. 1600 Heywood i Edw. IV , III. Wks. 
1874 I. 40 What the dickens? is it ioue that makes ye prate 
to me so fondly? 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle 11. i, Oh have 
I found you at last? I wonder where the Dickins you 
ramble I 1687 Congreve Old Bach. 11. i, What, a dickens, 
does he mean by a trivial sum? 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. 
Jfusb. iv. i. 72 The dickens I has the Rogue of a Count 
play’d us another Trick then? 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Rcwl. for Oliver Wks. II. 308 Then what a dickens can I 
do or say? 1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 402 Why the 
diekons don’t you let us serve them all out at once? 

b. in imprecations, as the dickens take you ! ; 
also in phr. to go to the dickens , to go to ruin or 
perdition ; to play the dickens , to cause mischief or 


havoc. 

T653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. Prol., Hearken joltheads .. or 
dickens take ye. 1656 Blount Glossogr Dickins , a corrup- 
tion of Devilkins, i. little Devils ; as tis usually said, the 
Dickens take you. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 5 J une 7 4>He 
[the lion] would roar, and tear, and play the dickens, 1831 
Moore Summer Fete 822 Like those Goths who played the 
dickens With Rome and all her sacred chickens. 1B61 Sala 
Dutch Piet. xiii. 199 They played the very dickens with 
Doctor Pantologos. 1877 Black Green Past. xlii. (1878) 336 
Business went to the dickens. 

c. as a strong negative ( = Devil 21). 

1842 S. Lover Handy A ndy xxiii, The dickings a mind he 
minded the market. 1884 Illustr. Lond. News Christm. 
No.^9/3 ‘The_ dickens you are’, thought Fred. 
Dickensian (dike’nzian), a. Of or pertaining 
to the English novelist Charles Dickens (died 
18^0), or his style. So Dickense-sque (Dicken- 
esque), DPckensish, Di’cltensy (Dickeny), adjs. 
(All more or less nonce-wds.) 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 196/1 A Dickenesque description of an 
execution. 3880 A theuxum 25 Sept. 399/2 The Dickenesque 
portion .. is poor beside its prototype. 2881 Ibid. 19 Mar. 
390/3 H e IBret Harte] has a touch of Dickens in his style., 
he observes with a Dickensian eye. 1885 Ibid. 17 Oct. 503 
His is a Dickensesque manner, but he has not the local 
knowledge nor humour of his master. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXII. 937 My ideas of London were.. preeminently 
Dickeny. 1890 Spectator 30 Aug. 281 Disraeli never de- 
scended even into Dickensisb depths of human nature. 1892 
Ibid. 16 Jan. 93/2 The quiet old city has, of course, personal 
as well as literary Dickensian associations. 1892 Kate D. 
Wicgin in Atlantic Monthly May 616 It would be so de- 
lightful and Dickensy to talk ..with a licensed victualer by 
the name of Martha Huggins, 

Bicker (di-kai), sb. i Forms: a. 4-5 dyker, 
5-6 dycker, 6 deker, diker, -ar, dickar, dikkar, 
7 dioar, 6- dicker. jS. 6- daore, daker, (6 darker, 
dakir, 8 dakker). [The form dicker, ME. dyker, 
etc., with the latinized forms dicora , dikena, diem, 
point to an OE. *dicor, corresponding to MEG. 
deker, MHG. decker, teclicr, mod.G. decker, LG 
dieir (Westphal.), ddkr (Pomerania), Icel. defer, 
J- 1 ;’'- ®' v - eseier; all evidently from a 

\\ Ger. dccura, * decora, ad. L. decuria, a company 
or parcel of ten : cf. OE. sicor for L. seam's. This 
WGer. form must be the source of the med.L. 
decora, dccarci, dicara, dacorct (Du Cange), and of 
the OF. da ere, dakere, and corresp. med.L. dacra, 
daerttm, whence the Sc. and northern forms in / 3 . ’ 
The word lias been used from ancient times in the reckon- 
ing; of skins or hides ; a letter of the Roman Emperor 
\ alcnan (*.u. 353-260) preserved hyTrebellius Pollio, directs 
•dozimion, procurator of Syria, to furnish to Claudius, among 
other supplies, * pellium tentoriarum decurias triginta i. e. 
30 tuckers of skins for tents. Kluge points out that the 
early adoption of the Latin word by the Germans is ex- 
plained by the tribute of skins which the latter had to pay 
to the Romans (Tacitus Ann. iv. 72], as well as by the fact 
that skins formed a leading item in the frontier trade between 
the Romans and the northern barbarians, as they have in 
the traffic between white men and the Indians in North 
America in modern times (see Dicker t/.).] 

Hie number of ten ; half a score; being the cus- 
tom ary unit of exchange in dealing in certain articles, 


esp. hides or skins ; hence a package or lot of (ten) 
hides. 

Its use in the skin trade appears^ to be the, only one in 
continental languages ; in English it has been extended to 
some other goods; the dicker ( dicra or dacra) of iron in 
Domesday is generally held to have been ten rods, each 
sufficient to make two horse-sboes. 

a. [1086 Domesday I. If. 162 a, T. R. E. reddebat civltas de 
Glowecestre . . . xxxvi. d icras ferri. 127$ Placifo in Curiis 
Magnai. Anglia?, Per iij diker’ de corns bovinis.] 1266- 
1307 Assisa de Pond, et Mensur. (Stat. Realm I. 205), Item 
Last Coriorum ex xx Dykeres, et quodlibet Dacre constat 
exxcoreiis. % Item Dacre Cirotecartim ex x paribus, r Dacre 
vero ferrorum equorum [viginti] ferris. Trausl. ex Lib. 
Horzv, Lond. }f. 123 A Last of Leather doth consist of 
Twenty Diker, and every' Diker consisteth of Ten Skins. 
And a Diker of Gloves consisteth of Ten Pair of Gloves. 
Item a Diker of Horse-shoes doth consist of [Ten v. r. 
twenty] Shoes. 1428 Will of Tanner (Somerset Ho.), j dyker 
de Rigges et ncckes. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1 870) 384 Payings 
for the custome of euery dyker j d. 1526 Tolls in Dillon 
CAlais <5- Pole (1892) 81 A dycker of hydes tanned, ten 
hydes a dyker. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 14 § 1 Two 
persons . . nombre all suche letber by the hide, accornptingy 
ten hides to the deker. 2553-54 Trinity Coll. Accts. in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge {x 886) III. 6io It’ to John Barbour for 
a dikkar of knives. 1579 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 227 
Fower diker of Rawe leather. 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 
33 A Dicar of Iron contained ten Barrs.. 1691 Lond , Gas. 
No. 2661/4 Also 26 Dickers of Butts in the Fatts near 
Tanned. 1799 S. Freeman Tcnvn Off. 146 The sealer of 
leather’s fee shall be 6 d. per dicker. 1812 J. Smyth Pract. 
of Customs (2821) 51 Bracelets, or necklaces, of Glass. The 
Gross to contain 12 Bundles or Dickers, and each. Bundle 
or Dicker being to Necklaces. 2835 P. Kelly Universal 
Cambist II. Index, Dicker, or dacre ofleather, 10 hides ; of 
necklaces, 20 bundles, each bundle ten necklaces. 

0 . [1286 in Rogers Agric. «$• Prices II. 458/3 (Iron & 
Steel). . c 2300 Fleta 11. xii. § 4 Gam.) Item Iastus conorum 
consistit ex decim dakris, & quodlibet dacrum ex decim 
coriis . . Dacrum vero ferrorum equorum ex viginti ferns.] 
1531 Aberdeen Burgh Rec . xiii. 248 .The dakir of hidis. 
1548 Wills ff Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 130, ij daker offlether off 
daker wayre iij 1 . vj". viij d . 1588 Will of Willison (Somer- 
set Ho.), Dacre of leather. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Stat. of 
Gild 147 In halfe ane daker of hydes. 1732 in Cramond 
Ann. Banff (x8pi) 1 . 206 For each dakker of leather freemen 
shall pay 3s. 4 d. 1835 (see a.) Dacre. 

fb. transf A considerable number; a ‘lot’, a 
‘heap 7 . 06 s. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia in. (1622)393 Behold, said Pas, a 
whole dicker of wit. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 2 Such 
a huge dicker of Dickes in a heape altogether. . 1602 Nar- 
cissus (1893) 686 On my love kisses I heape a dicker. 2641 
Brathwait Engl. Intelligencer 1, Newes, Althea, I have a 
whole dicker of newes for thee. 1676 Marvell Mr. Stttirke 
33 But ,if the Dean foresee that 'tis a very vendible Book, 
he . . sends up for a whole Dicker of ’em to retaile. 

Dicker (di-koj), sb 2 O.S. [f. Dicker v.] The 
action or practice of dickering; barter; petty bar- 
gaining. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer x iv. (1869) 62/1 You have sold 
your betterments. Was it cash or dicker ? 2856 Whittier 
Panorama* 270 Selfish thrift and party held the scales For 
peddling dicker, not for honest sales. 2888 N. V. Weekly 
Times 28 Mar. (Farmer A mer.\ Considering the advisability 
of making a dicker with his old political opponents. 
Dicker, v. U.S. [?f. Dicker sbA . 

Quotation 2848 refers to the barter traffic on the Indian 
frontier in N. America. As skins have always formed a 
chief item in that trade, it has. been suggested with much 
probability that the. verb arose, in the sense * to deal by the 
dicker, to deal in skins among the traders with the Indians, 
and has thence extended in U. S. to trade by barter gener- 
ally. If this be the fact, it is interesting that a word which 
passed from Latin into Germanic in special connexion with 
dealing in skins, and which has ever since in Europe been 
associated with this trade (see Dicker sb. 1 ), should, in 
America, through similar dealings between a civilized and 
uncivilized race, have received another development of use.] 
intr. To trade by barter or exchange ; to truck ; 
to bargain in a petty way, to haggle, b. trans . 
To barter, exchange. Hence Dickering vbl. sb . ; 
also Di'ckercr, one who dickers. 

J* T. Headley Lett. fr. Italy xx. 99, I had acquired 
quite a reputation in dickering with the thieving Italian 
r> i r \ vet *urim. 1848 J. F. Cooper Oak Openings 
(Bartlett), The white men who penetrated to the semi-wilds 
l°L the u est] were always ready to dicker and to swap. 
2804 Sala m Daily Tel. 7 July, The required needle was 
dickered for the egg, and the Yankee was going away. 2888 
Bryce. A iner. Commiv. II. in. lxiii. 457 By a process of 
dickering (i. e . bargaining by way of barter), .a list is settled 
on which the high contracting parties agree. 2891 Goldw. 
Smith Canadian Question , Government, in the persons of 
the Parliamentary heads of departments, is on the stump, 
or dickering for votes. 2891 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 
2.Apr., Bargains that would do credit to London East End 
dickerers. 

Die kins onite (drkinsanakt). Min. [Named 
1 87S after the Rev. J. Dickinson : see -ite.] A hy- 
drous phosphate of manganese, calcium, and sodium, 
usually micaceous in structure and green in colour. 

Amer. yml. Sc. Ser. in. XVI. 215 Distinct crystals 
ordickinsomte are not often found. 

Dicky, dickey (di'ki), sb. colloq., slang, and 
dial. Also dickie. [The senses here included 
may belong to two or more words of distinct origin. 
Some of them are evidently applications of Dicky , 
aim. of Dpck (cf. Tommy , \Vitty, Bobby, etc.) ; 
another group is probably closely related to Dick 
sb.- ; of others the relationship is obscure. 

Many other applications of ‘dicky' may be found in the 
dialect and Slang dictionaries.] 


I. As applied to persons. 

' 1 . P/aut. (See quot.) 

2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., Dickey, an officer acting in 
commission. 

IX. As a name applied to animals. 

2 . A donkey; properly, a he-ass. 

First noted in East Anglia and Essex, now widely known. 

1793 Gentl. Mag. n. 2083 A Donky, or a Dicky. An ass. 
Essex and Suffolk. 2818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris 11. 2 t 
When gravely sitting Upon my dickey, a 1825 For by Fee. 
E. Anglia, Dicky-ass, a male ass; the female being uwnliy 
called a Jenny ass. or a Betty ass. 2876 E. FitzGerald 
Lett. (2889) I. 388 About Sancho’s stolen Dicky. 

attrib. 2801 Bloomfield Rural T., Richard 4- Kali 
{1802} 8 Time to begin the Dicky Races, More fam’d for 
laughter than for speed. 2883 jESSori*in 29 thCent. Oct. 602 
Ridin' in a dickey cart’s enow for him and me. 

3 . A small bird (also Dioky-bird). a. A tame 
(caged) bird. b. dial. The hedge-sparrow. 

2852 Florist Nov., There was .. dicky’s cage on its old 
nail. 2868 Daily Tel. ag May, Wc should not like to trust 
a canary bird hear the picture. Mr. Radford’s monk would 
surely spring from the canvas . . and crunch the dickey to 
splinters. 2878 C nmbld. Gloss. , Dickey, t h e h ed g e-sparrow 
Accentor inodularis, 1881 Black Beautiful IVretck 
xviii. (Farmer), ‘ The dicky-laggers are after them too.’ 
‘The what? 1 ‘The bird-catchers, Miss/ 2885 Swaiksox 
Prov. Names Birds 29 Hedge Sparrow.. Dickie (Lanca- 
shire) .. B 1 U e d i ck i e ( R e n fre w). 2887 Kentish Gloss, , Dicky - 
hedge-poker, a hedge-sparrow. 2888 Sheffield Gloss., Dicky- 
duunock, the hedge-sparrow. 

III. As a name of articles of clothing: cf. 
Dick sb£ 

f 4 . An under petticoat. Obs. 

2753 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 231 With fringes of knot- 
ting your Dickey cabod [?cabob], On slippers of velvet, set 
gold a-la-daube. 2787 Minor I. 99 Qf all her splendid ap- 
parel not a wreck remained, .save her flannel dicky. 1S00 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ld. Auckland's Tri. Wks. 1812 IV. 
321 The hips ashamed forsooth to wear a dicky. 2847-78 
Haluwell, Dicky , a woman's under-pettfeoat. 
f 5 . A worn-out shirt. (Obs. slang.) 

2781 G. Parker Vic^uof Society 1 . 82 rm/e (Farmer), Dickey, 
cant for a worn-out shirt. 


6. A detached shirt-front. 

i8ix Lex. Balatronicum, Dickey, a sham shirt- 1843 
Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 2886 XXI I I. • 29 If not a shut- 
collar at least a false collar, or by possibility a dicky. 1848 
— Bk. Snobs xxvii, Wretched Beaux .. who spojt a lace 
dickey. 1886 Baring-Gould Court Royal I. vi. 87 Taper 
collars, cuffs, and dickies. 2889 J. M. Barrie JFwnw jk 
Thrums iu, * Come awa doon .. an’ put on a clean dickey. 

7 . A shirt collar. (New England.) 

2858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. iii. 36 A beautiful cravat, 
sustaining a faultless dicky. 2864 Lowell Biglcnv P.\ oerns 
2890 II. 283. 1864 Thoreau Cape Cod vi. (1894) 130 Cockles 
..looking..Iike a flaring dickey made of sand-paper. 1B87 
M. E. W ilkins Humble Romance, etc. (1891) 50 David tin- 
mens, arrayed in his best clothes, with his stiff white dickey. 

8. A covering worn to protect the dress or upper 
part of it during work, etc. ; ^variously applied (ac- 
cording to time and place) to a'. A leather apron or 
pinafore, b. A child’s bib. c. A * slop’ or loose 
over-jacket of coarse linen coming down to the waist, 
worn by workmen in the north, d. An oil-skin suit. 

2847-78 Halliwell, Dicky . . a common leather apron 1079 
Cumbld . Gloss. Suppl., Dicky, a short upper garment « 
coarse linen till lately worn by working men. • rS 83 WRS ‘ 
Garnett in Sunday Mag. Dec. 751/2 To the office.. 
walked to be arrayed in our dickies.. 

IV. In other applications. 

9 . The seat in a carriage on which the driver si • 

(Also dicky -box.) b. A seat at the back 0 a 
carriage for servants, etc., or of a mail-coach inr 
the guard. . 

2801 Gabrielli Myst. Hush. IV. 260 The farmer.. ^ 
down upon the dicky in front of the chaise, to save a n • 
2803 Times 17 Jan., Hammer-cloths, except on s . 
casions, are quite out of date, and the dickey-box is follow ■ * 
their example. 2803 Lit. Jrnl. in Spirit Publ. Jrnts.y - 

VII. 5 The style which has changed a tub into a chan , 

a coach-box into a dicky. 1806 Sure Wint.* tn L r 
II. 210 She .. ventured to introduce a plain l» ac ' 
chair for the driver, which was called a dicky- * . 

Reg. 231 The guard travelled by the side of me c Tj 
on the box, and on returning to the dickey he “ .„ 15 

• the robbery. 2823 Byron juan xiii. xtvn,'Ihe vale . . t 

the dickey. , 2837 Dickens. Pickw.ffcn, A hacknej 
. . three people were squeezed into it besides the o * 

sat ..in his own particular little dickey at toe si ■ . 
Sala Seven Sons I. iv. 72 He had seen him . • in .V, 
of a phaeton. 2886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 
our courier behind us in the dickey with Anne. , . . 

10 . Comb. ■ dicky-box (see 9 a); dicky-d^ 

{local), a nursery name for the common 
{Beilis ferennis ), also applied to other . . > ’ 

dicky dilver, a local name of the P enl 
(Britten & Holl.) = dick-a-dilvcr (P ICK / nd 
Dicky Sam [understood to be a corrupt 10 "^ ^ 
0’ Sam’s, an example of the Lancashire 
patronymic], a nickname for a Liverpo^^. 


Liverpool 

Dec. 27 (F 

or are called by others, Dicky Sams. 


:ol 


Di'cky, dickey, a. slang .or c ?}j°p 
not ascertained.} Of inferior qunmD * 
in bad condition, unsound, shaky, ‘queer- ... 

28x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet.. Dicky. FjT JftL a di W 
any thing of an inferior quality. »s^ to find Yo®* 

concern, a 2845 Hood Conveyancing iv. At 1 
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dinner is all dickey. 1883 . Standard 8 Jan. 2/4 Without 
doubt Iroquois has been very ‘dickey’ on his pins. 1889 
D. C. Murray Danger. Catsfaxv 24 The very honestest 
tradesman .. must run the risk of meeting very dicky people 
now and then. 1894 Sir J. D. Astley My Life I. 312 Poor 
‘Curly* was uncommon dicky for several days from concus- 
sion of the brain, 

b. All dicky with : ‘ all up ’ or 4 all over * with. 

1810 Morning Post 26 June in Spirit Pub. J'Vw&.Ji8ii) 

XIV. 278 At one time he thought it was all dicky with Sir 
Francis, a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Pros. Birchington xl, 
’Tis all dickey with poor Father Dick — he’s no more ! 3880 
Mrs. Parr Adam <$• Eve xxxvi. 490 * Ah, poor old Zebedee ! ‘ 
.. 'tis all dickey with he.’ 

c. Comb., as dicky-legged. 

1894 Sir J. D. Astley My Life II. 2 The trainer of some 
dicky-legged racer. 

Dicky-bird, dickey-bird, colloq. [Dicky 
3.] In nursery and familiar speech : A little bird, 
such as a sparrow, robin, or canary-bird. 

a 184s Barham Ingot . Leg,, Knight 4- Lady , On tree-top 
and spray The dear little dickey-birds carol away. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixv, Others take guns and 
pop at all the little dickey-birds that come in their way. 
a 3869 KiNGSLEYpn Life (1879) II. 41 Gladly would I throw 
up history, to think of nothing but dicky-birds. 3885 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts 121 We do not sigh over dead dicky- 
birds with the bailiffs in the house. 

b. Applied dial, to particular birds : see quots., 
and cf. Dicky sb. 3. 

1879 Cutnbld. Gloss. Suppl., Dicky-bird, a general name 
for a canary. 3885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 188 Oyster 
Catcher ( Hxmatopus ostrilegus). Dickie bird (Norfolk). 

I! Diclesium (doiklrzizwi). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr; 5i- twice (Di- 2 ) + kXtjois a shutting up, closing.] 
A dry indehiscent fruit consisting of an achene en- 
closed within the indurated base of the adherent 
perianth. 

3857 Hen prey Bot. 1. ii. 140 The Diclesium only differs 
from the utriculus in having the indurated perianth adherent 
to the carpel, and forming part of the shell ( Mirabitis , 
Salsola). 

Diclinic fdaiklPnik), a. Cryst. [f. Gr. Si- two 
+ Kkiv-av to'incline + -ic.] Having the lateral axes 
at right angles to each other, but both oblique to the 
vertical axis : applied to a hypothetical system of 
crystals. Also Di'clinate a. 

3864 Webster cites Dana. 

Diclinism (darkliniz’m). Bot. [mod. f. as next 
-1- -ism ; in F. diclinisme.] The condition of being 

Diclinous. 

3882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 020 The arrangements.. manifested 
, in polygamy, diclinism, dichogamy, dimorphism.. are differ- 
ent means for promoting the cross-fertilisation of individuals 
belonging to the same species. 

Diclinous (dai'klinas), a. Bot. [f. F. dicline 
(1793 in Hatz.-Darm.) or Bot.L. Diclines pi. (Jus- 
sieu 1779), T. Gr. Si- twice, double (Di-2) + Kkivrj 
bed, couch : see -ous. 

(A. L. de Jussieu gave the name Diclines irrcgularcs to 
the 35th class of his arrangement of the Natural Orders.)] 
Having the stamens and pistils on separate flowers, 
either on the same plant (moiuxcious), or on separate 
plants (dicecious). Also said of the flowers ( = uni- 
sexual). 

3830 Lindlky Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 27 Even Ranuncu- 
Iaceze contain hermaphrodite and diclinous genera. 1876 
Darwin Cross-Pertil. x. 409 All plants which have not since 
been greatly modified, would tend still to be both diclinous 
and anemophilous. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. vi. § 7. 270 The 
flowers in_ all Gymnosperms are diclinous, either dioecious 
or monoecious. 

Dicoccous (dsikp'kss), a. Bot: [f. Di- 2 + Gr. 
kukk-os grain + «ous.] ‘ Splitting into two cocci * 
(Treat. Bot.) : see Coccus 2. 

38x9 Pantologia s. v., Dicoccous, or two-grained capsule. 
3870 Bentley Bot. (ed. 2) 298 The fruit is described as di- 
coccous. 3878 Masters tlcnfrcy's Bot. 266 Bruniaceas differ 
in their dicoccous fruit. 

Diccelious (daisrlbs), a. [f. Di- 2 + Gr. Koihx-a 
a hollow + -ous.] Having two cavities. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 631/2 The diccelious heart of 
Hunter.. exists at a very early period of the developement 
of the Mammiferous embryo. 

Dicoslous (daisf las), a. [f. Di- 2 + Gr. koT\-os 
hollow, Koikrj a hollow + -ous.] = prec. ; spec. Of 
a vertebra : Cupped or hollowed at each end. 

3864 Webster cites Owen. 

Dicolic (daiktftulik), a. Gr. Khet. and Pros. 
[f. Gr. SiKwkos (f. 5i- twice + ttS>\ov limb, clause) 
+ -ic.] Consisting of two cola : see Colon 2 i. 
X885T. D. Goodcll in Trans. Atncr. PJiitol. Ass. XVI. 85 
The first two lines., resemble the two cola of a Greek dicolic 
line. 

DlCOndylian (doikpndHian), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
Si/rdvSuA-oy double-knuckled (cf. Condyle) 4- -ian.] 
Of a skull : Having two occipital condyles. 

3883 W. H. Flower in Encycl. Brit. XV. 370/2 The Am- 
phibia are the only air-breathing Vertebrata which, like 
mammals, have a dicondylian skull. 

Dicotyledon (dabkptilrdan). Bot. [f. mod. 
Bot.L. dicotyledojtes (plural), f. Gr. St - twice 4 -aotu- 
XrjSuv cup-shaped hollow or cavity: see Coty- 
ledon. .... 

(The term Di co ty led on :s was employed by_ Ray, but its 
practical introduction into botanical classification dates from 
Jussieu 1770-B 


A flowering plant having two cotyledons or seed- \ 
lobes: the Dicotyledons (in BoLLaLDicolyledoiics) 
constitute one of the great classes of flowering 
plants, characterized by an exogenous mode of 
growth (hence also called Exogens), and usually 
by having the parts of the flower in fives or fours, 
and the veins of the leaves reticulated. 

[1703 Ray Metltodus Plant, (ed. 2) 1 Floriferas dividemus 
in Dicotylcdones, quarum semina sata binis folks anomalts, 
Seminalibus dictis, qua; Cotyledonum usum pnestant, e 
terra exeunt.] 1727 Bailey vol. II, Dicotyledon (with Bo- 
tanists), a Term used of Plants, which spring with two 
Seed Leaves opposite to each other, as the generality of 
Plants have. 1830 Lindlf.y Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 35 Two 
great divisions,. Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 157 In. his ‘Genera Plantarum’ Jussieu 
divided the vegetable kingdom into classes, subclasses, 
orders, and genera . . hence his classes Acolylcdons, Mono- 
cotyledons, and Dicotyledons. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 11. v. 564 In the great majority of Dicotyledons the 
parts of the flower are arranged in whorls . . the whorls are 
usually pentamerous, less often tetramerous. 

Dicotyledonary ((lofkptilfdonari;, a. rare. 

[f. prec. + -art 2 .] = next. 

3870 in Eng. Mcch. ti Mar. 629/2 The seeds have . . four 
or more cotyledons instead of the usual dicotyledonary 
structure. 

Dicotyledonous (dshkptilrdonas), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Having two cotyledons; belonging 
to the class of Dicotyledons. 

1704 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiii. 131 The body of the 
seecf does not split into two lobes, but continues entire. 
Such plants are called monocotylcdonous , the others dicoty- 
ledonous. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. (1858) i. 19 If the embryo 
has two cotyledons it is called dicotyledonous , as in the Bean. I 
3861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 13 Dicotyledonous plants j 
have a distinct deposition of pith, cellular tissue, spiral ves- , 
sels, wood, and bark. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 

87 Its dicotyledonous seed expands in germinating into two 
lobes. 1872 Oliver Elent. Bot . 1. iv. 46 The Buttercup is 
dicotyledonous . . the character expressed by this term (the 
possession of a pair of cotyledons, or, more strictly, the simple 
fact that the first leaves of the plant are opposite). 

b. Of or belonging to a dicotyledonous plant. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 39 In the inner bark or liber.of Dicoty- 
ledonous stems. 3876 Page A dv. Text-bk. Geol. ix. 385 The 
reticulated venation of a dicotyledonous leaf. 

Dicres, obs. Sc. form of Decrease. 

Dicrotal (d3ikm«*tal), a. [f. as next + -al.] 
"=next. 

3867 J. Marshall Phys. II. 237 A subsidiary wave occurs 
after the principal one, producing the phenomena named 
dichrotism or the dichrotal pulse. 

Dicrotic (dsikrfj’tik), a. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. Stupor-os double-beating (f. Si- twice + tepor-os 
rattling noise, beat) +-ic: in mod. T.dicrole, med. 
or mod.L. dicrotus .] 

Of the pulse (or a sphygmographic tracing of its 
motion) : Exhibiting a double beat or wave for 
each beat of the heart ; applied esp. to a patholo- 
gical pulse in which the secondary' wave which 
.follows the primary is more marked than usual. 
(Etymologically ‘dicrotic ’might be applied to any double- 
beating, pulse, whether the . secondary wave occurs in the 
rise or in the fall of the main wave ; it is, in use, restricted 
to the latter case, the former being called Anacrotic.) 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dicrotus, a Pulse that beats 
twice. (So in Bailey; in Ash dicroios). 3741 Tas. Nihell 
Crises of the Pulse 1 The Pulsus Dicrotus of the Ancients, 
which in English may be properly called the Rebounding 
Pulse.] 1813 Hooper Med. Diet., Dicrotic, a term given 
to a pulse in which the artery rebounds after striking, so 
as to convey the sensation of a double pulsation. 1822 
Good Stud. Med. II. 26 When .. we come to a distinction 
between the free and dilated pulse.. the quick and the fre- 
quent . . the dicrotic, coturnising, and inciduous . . proposed 
by Solano, as mere subvarieties of the rebounding, or re- 
doubling. 3857 Dunglison Med. Diet. 772 Pulse, dicrotic 1 
. . that m which the finger is struck twice at each pulsation, . 
once lightly, the other time more strongly. 1865 Nesv Syd. 
Soc. Vear-bk. bled. 11 On the other hand, increase in the 
heart’s force .. makes the pulse dicrotic. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 140 Some of his sphygmographic tracings are 
markedly dicrotic. 

b. Of or pertaining to a dicrotic pulse or tracing, 
as a dicrotic notch , or wave. 

3869 NezvSyd. Soc. Retrospect Med. 149 The correspond- 
ence between the depth of the dicrotic notch and the severity 
of the pyrexia. 1878 Foster Phys. 1. iv. § 3. 137 The dicrotic 
wave occurring towards the end of the descent. . 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Dicrotic wave, a secondary wave which follows 
more or less quickly the primary wave of the pulse in sphyg- 
mographic tracings. 

Dicrotism (dai’krJtiz’m). [f. as prec. + -iSM.] 
The condition of being dicrotic. 

3864 New Syd, Soc. Vear-bk. 12 1 Duchek . . contends that 
dicrotism of the pulse is in no way dependent on the heart 
or great vessels. 1867 J. Marshall Phys. II. 236 When the 
pulse is very accurately examined, a subsidiary wave occurs 
after the principal one, producing the phenomena named 
'dichrotism. 3875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) *39 Decided 
therapeutic doses of digitalis .. produce great reduction and 
sometimes dicrotism of the pulse. 

Dicrotous (dsi’kmtas), a. [f. F. dicrote , Gr. 
Zinpor-os (see Dicrotic) -i--ous.] = Dicrotic. 

1867 NezoSyd.Soc. Retrospect Med. 165 At the one extreme 
..lies the paralytic pulse, at the other the fully developed 
dicrotous pulse. 3877 Roberts Ilandbk.Med. (ed. 3) II. =* 
The aortic wave prominent, the pulse is called dicrotous. 

Diet (dikt), sb. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. dictum , 
a saying, a word, f. die ere to say : cf. also OF. diet, 


var. spelling of dit. (OE. bad dikt from same 
source.)] A saying or maxim. 

3388 Wyclif Pro/, x. 34 Grostede declarich wel this in his 
dicte. 1460 Cafgrave Citron. 153 Robert Grostede. .mad 
eke a noble book thei clepe his Dictes. 1477 Earl Rivers 
.(Caxton) Dictes c The saynges or dictis of the philosophers. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 112/1 He had in his dictes grete 
obscurete and profoundnes. a 1536 Calisto 4- Met. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 53 According to their diets rehearsed. iB5o 
Readi: Cloister 4- //.xxxvi. The old diet was true after all. 

Diet, v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. dietdre to Dictate.] 
trails. To put into words ; to dictate. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law Pref. {1636) 4 The 
concordance between the lawes penn’d, and as it were dieted 
verbatim. 1642 R. Baillik Lett. 706, 1 have dieted already 
my primiel lesson . . I hope to diet before June a little com- 
pend of the chief controversies. 2860 Reade Cloister <) II. 
lxii, Diet to me just what you would say to him. 

Dicta, pi. of Dictum. 

Dictam, -amen, -amne, obs. ff. Dittany. 
Dicta-men. ? obs. [a. late and med.L. dic- 
tdmen , pi. dietdmina , saying, precept, decree, f. die- 
tdre to prescribe, dictate.] Dictate, pronouncement. 

1626 C. More Li/e Sir T. More (1828) 133 The true dic- 
tamen of his conscience. 1638 Ciiillingw. Relig. Prof. t. 
Answ. Pref § 27 All Protestants according to the Dictamen 
of their Religion should doe so. 1652 Ufquhart Jcxi'cl Wks. 
(1834) 276 He will regulate his conscience by the .. true 
dictamen of reason. 1787 Hawkins Johnson 67 All the 
world knows that the Essay of Man was composed from the 
dictamen of Lord Bolingbroke. 1826 Blaclsio. Mag. XX. 
223 The business of the echo . . to repeat the dictamina of 
his master. 

t Dictament. Obs. [ad. assumed L. * dicta - 
vient-um , f. dietdre to pronounce, Dictate : sec 
prec. and -Ment.] a. Diction, b. A dictate. 

a isjz Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (iSf) I. 8 We translait ac- 
cording to the barbarousnes of thair Latine and dictament. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. xviii. <16451 *9^ Sense is not easily 
quieted with such Metaphysical I contemplations, that seem 
to repugne against her dictaments. 3652 tr. Cassandra n. 
05 To follow the Dictaments of an Inclination that already 
began to be powerfull. 

Dictate (di-kt/l), sb. [ad. L. die tat- urn 9 thing 
dictated ’, subst. use of neuter pa. pple. of dietdre 
to dictate (see next) ; in Lat. usually in pi. dicidia 
things dictated, lessons, rules, precepts, dictates.] 

+ 1. That which' is orally expressed or uttered in 
order to be written down ; a dictated utterance. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor in Ling., Dictates or lessons which 
the master enditeth for his schollers to write. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1651' 12 Six or seven Amanu- 
enses to write out his dictats. 1691 tr. Emilianne's Obs. 
Joum. Naples 21 They are not made to Write, that is, to 
take Dictates. 2807 Crabbe Libi'ary 74 Skill and power to 
send, The heart’s warm dictates to the distant friend. 1826 
(title), Dictates, or Selections in Prose and Verse for dic- 
tating as exercises in Orthography. 

fb. The action of dictating ; Dictation. Obs. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Efiscopa.de xxiii. 132 Many were actually 
there long after S. Pauls dictate of the Epistle. 1678 Lively 
Orac. ii. § 41 Said to have wrote by dictat from him, as 
Mark did from Saint Peter. 

+ 2. An authoritative utterance or pronounce- 
ment ; a Dictum. Obs. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxii. 41 It was the Philo- 
sophers dictate. 1631 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 164 
According to the late Roman dictates. 1728 Newton 
Chronol. Amended 19 This gives a beginning to Oracles in 
Greece : and^ by their dictates the Worship of the Dead is 
every where introduced. 

f b. A saying commonly received ; a current 
saying, a maxim. Obs. 

1650 Hobbes De Corf. Pol. 37 This Rule is very well 
known and expressed in this Old Dictate, Quod tibi fieri 
ii 07 i vis , alteri ne feceris. 3682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
in. § 11 If. according to old dictates, no man can be said to 
be happy before death [etc.]. 

3. An authoritative direction delivered in words ; 


a order given by one in authority. 

1618 Donne Serin, cxxxiii. V. 387 A faithful executing of 
is commission and speaking according to his Dictate. 2645 
Tther Vox Pacif. 3 By Gods immediate dictates, I indite. 
>51 Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 42 Themselves give us but their 
[agistcriall Dictates. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 T 9. 
could not receive such dictates without horror. 1876 
[ozlev Undo. Semi. i. 12 They speak at the dictate of 
higher power, whose word is law. 
b. Often applied to the authoritative words or 
ionitions of a written law, of scripture or revela- 
on, and to those attributed to or derived from 
ispiration, conscience, reason, nature, experience, 
:lf-interest, and other ruling or actuating P nn * 

i» 4 Hooki:k Ecct Pol. I. vii. < I5 97> 6? 

>ing are the dictates of right reason. Genius. 

7 He might have followed the delate of fits o^neGemu^ 
56 Bramhall Repiic. i. 56 Con trap' He 

nscience. .1693 Bentley Boyle Jeff'" * ' r R-Lon and 
ould constantly adhere to the 6 Keery man 

ature. 17O1 Gtnnos Dal. * FO U.J 


ll 10 one null i.m. ~ 

9) 2t 8 He seems to have 

a [f. Ltfrfi/- ppi. 

n Vf dfethre to say often, pronounce, present*, 
tote c o,ua!in England, thotttth 

-he dictionaries *= ^ccpt.an of 
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DICTATBESS. 


Cassell’s Encyclopaedic , 1884. The poets from G. Herbert ! 
to Byron and Shelley have only di'etate . ] _ 

I. traits . To put into words which are to be 
written down j to utter, pronounce, or read aloud 
to a person (something which he is to write). 

i6iz Brinsley End. Lit . 151 You are to dictate, or deliuer 
vnto them word by word, the English of the sentence. i66t 
Bramhall ’dust Vittd . vL 130 A book . . not penned, but 
dictated by such as know right well the most secret Cabales, 
and Intriques of the Conclave, a 1783 Mrs. Williams in 
Boswell's Johnson (1831) I. 240 He dictated them while 
Bathurst wrote. 1853 J- H. Newman Hist . Sk. (1873) II. 

II. v. 262 He [Cicero] used to dictate his thoughts to his 
scribes. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq . I.iv. 126 During 
his last illness .. he dictated an account of some scientific 
observations. 

D. absol. (the object being left out) To practise 
or use dictation. 

1592 Dee Comp . Rehears. (Chetham Soc.) 7, I did. also 
dictate upon every proposition beside the first, exposition. 
3633 G. Herbert Temple , Posie ii, Whether I sing, Or say, 
or dictate, this is my delight. 1667 Milton/’. L.\x. 23 My 
Celestial Patroness who . . dictates to me slumbring. 1724 
Swift D rapier's Lett Wks. 1755 V. it. 9/ My custom is . . 
to dictate to a prentice, who can write in a feigned. hand. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust {1875) I. iv. 78 Yet in thy writing as 
unwearied be, As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee. 

2. trans. To prescribe (a course or object of 
action) ; to lay down authoritatively; to order, 
or command in express terms : a. of persons. 

Not now used of prescribing medicine, as in quot. 1637. . 
1637 Shirley Gamester m. i, Your learned physician dic- 
tates. ambergrease. 1609 C. Hopkins Crt. Prosp. i. 14 He 
meditates, and dictates Europe’s. Fate. 1725 Watts Logic 
11. v. § 6 God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himself. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 196 T* 6 He will., 
dictate axioms to posterity. 1781 Gibbon Decl. $ E. II. 
xxxiv. 264 They dictated the conditions of peace. 1838 
ThirlwalL Greece V. xliv. 355 Thus both were decreed . . 
on the terms dictated by Philip. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/2 
The Socialist no longer thinks of dictating to society what 
it ought to be. 

b. of things that have acknowledged authority, 
or that determine action. 

1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. nr. iv. 1. ii. (1676) 394/1 Our own 
conscience doth dictate so much unto us. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxx. 185 The same Law, that dictateth to men 
. . what they ought to do.. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV.xxxi, I find 
his present prosecution dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and 
revenge. 1781 Cowpcr Truth 513 Of all that Wisdom dic- 
tates, this the drift. 1791 Burice Corr. (1844) III. 304 Wis- 
dom and religion dictate that we should follow events. 1795 
S. Rogers Words by Mrs. Siddons 47 Her prudence dictates 
what her pride disdained. 1819 Shelley Cettci v. ii. 96 
Which your suspicions dictate to this slave. 3878 Huxley 
Physiogr. Pref., It appeared to me to be plainly dictated by 
common sense. 

3. intr. To use or practise dictation ; to laydown 
the law, give orders. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. $ Soc. vii. § 8. 125 We have seen how 
Subjects, nature dictating, have oblig'd themselves, .to obey 
the Supreme Power. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 377 To cavil, 
censure, dictate, right or wrong. 1755 Young Centaur iii. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 176 Did this poor, pallid, scarce-animated mass 
dictate in the cabinet of pleasure ? 1807-8 W. Irving Salma?. 
.(1824' 55 He is the oracle of the family, dictates to his 
sisters on every occasion. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. ix, 
A woman dictates before marriage in order that she xnay 
have an appetite for submission afterwards, 
f 4. trans. To express, indicate. Obs. rare. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 95 A letter . . dictating 
nothing save hypocrisie and submission. Ibid. 182 Left them 
with a frowne, dictating their base carriage and my im- 
patience. 


Hence Dictated ppl. a., Dictating vbl. sb. and 
ppl.a. 

16x1 Cotgr., Dicte, dictated, indicted. 3631 Star Cham- 
ber Cases (Camden) 5 S r Arthur denyed the dictating of the 
letter. 1709 Steele & Swift Taller No. 71 r 9 You rival 
your Correspondent Lewis Ie Grand, and his dictating 
Academy. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxix, He’ll write to my 
dictating three. nights in the week without sleep. 3830 
Westrn. Rev. XII. 3 Under the controlling and dictating 
jxnver of truth and nature. 3874 Tyrwhitt Sketching Club 
47, Ihave worked very hard, and by strict dictated method. 
Dictation (dikt^’jbn). [ad. late L. dictation - 
cm, n. of action from dictate to Dictate.] The 
action of dictating. 

1. The pronouncing of words in order to their 
being written down, 

. *7 2 7 ’Bailey \ vol. II, Dictation , a pronouncing or dictat- 
ing or any lhing to another Man to be written by him. 
1784 Johnson Dec. in Boszuell, Dictation . . would be per- 
formed as speedily as an amanuensis could write. 1842 H. 
Rogers In trod. Burke's Wks. (1842) I. 8 Sketches, 7ft her 
actually written by himself or at his dictation. 1868 Free- 
man Bonn. Conq. (1876) II. viu. 272 Some evident slip of 
dictation or copying. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 32, 1 will 
write out the charm from your dictation. 

at t rib. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iv, My style became 
traceable in the dictation-exercises of Miss Probity’s pupils. 
1894 Westrn. Gaz. 23 Feb. 6/3 A dictation cylinder will con- 
tain from 3,000 to 3,200 words. 

2 . Authoritative utterance or prescription. 

a 3656 Bp. Hall Rent. 148 (T.) Heresies . . maintained to 
the death under the pretence of the dictation and warrant 
or God s spirit ! a 1805 Paley (Webster, 1828), It affords 
^county against the dictation of laws. 1844 Disraeli 
( outngsby 11. i, The terms were at his own dictation. 

b. Arbitrary command- the exercise of dictator- 
ship. 


3856 Froude Hist. Eng.l. 38S It would have probably 
o o iim’m. the crown to attempt dictation Dr repression. 
1058 Ibid. 1 1 1 , xiii. 88 The proud English nobles ha a now for 


the first time to. .submit to the dictation of a lay peer. 3861 
May Const. Hisl.{ 1863) II. x. 220 No sooner has the dictation 
of any journal, .become too pronounced, than [etc.]. 

з. Something dictated. 

3841 Myers Cath. Th. in. § 32* 116 Had they been the 
very dictations of the Almighty. 

Dicta-tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.J Of 
or belonging to dictation. 

1885 G. W. Cable in Century Mag. XXIX. 409 The 
popular mind . . has retreated from its uncomfortable dicta- 
tional attitude. 

Dictative (dikt^*tiv, di*kb?tiv),tf . [f. Dictate v. 
+ -ivE.] Of the nature of dictation ; characterized 
by dictating or saying what must be done. 

3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 684 Not striving to 
force attention with a dictative authority. 1823 J. F. 
Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Such other dictative mandates as 
were necessary. 

Dictator (dikriTtai). [a. L. dictator , agent-n. 
from dicldre to Dictate. Cf. F. dictateur.] 

1. A ruler or governor whose word is law an 
absolute ruler of a state, a. orig. The appellation 
of a chief magistrate invested with absolute autho- 
rity, elected in seasons of emergency by the Romans, 
and by other Italian states. 

*387 Trevisa Higdcn ( Rolls) II. 273 After consuls, tribunes 
plebis and dictatores ruledethe comounte. 3470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. i, The Emperour Lucyus which e was called at 
that tyme Dlctatour or procurour of the pubtyke wele of 
Rome. 3592 Greene Upst. Courtier, Was he not called to 
be dictator from the plough ? 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 93 Our 
then Dictator .. saw him fight. 3621 Burton Annt. Mel. 
l. ii. in. iv, As in old Rome, when the Dictator was created, 
all inferiour magistracies ceased. 3735-8 Bolingbroke 
On Parties 164 A Dictator was a Tyrant for six Months. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886) ix Our people .. have long 
ago superseded the barbarous device of dictator and Ctesar 
by the manly arts of self-government. 

b. A person exercising similar authority in a 
mediaeval or modem state ; csp. one who attains to 
such a position in a republic. Also transf. 

c 1592 Marlowe Massacre Pans 11. vj, Guise, wear our 
crown . .And, as dictator, make or war or peace. 1671 Milton 
P.R. 1. 313 To him their great Dictator, whose attempt At 
first against mankind so well had thriv’d. 3840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 227 After some changes in the government, Doctor 
Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia became dictator [of Para- 
guay.]. 1863 Kinglakf. Crpmea (3876) I. xiv. 235 Numbers 
m France . . would have been^ heartily glad to see the Re- 
public crushed by some able dictator. 

2. A person exercising absolute authority of any 
kind or in any sphere ; one who authoritatively 
prescribes a course of action or dictates what is to 
be done. 

3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 32 The overmuch credit 
that hath been given unto authors in sciences, in making 
them dictators. 3625 B. Jonson Staple of N. in. ii, Say 
that you were the emperor of pleasures, The great dictator 
of fashions, for all Europe, a 1654 ^Seliden Table-t. (Arb.>4 
He. .was usually stiled the great dictator of learning of the 
English nation. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 893 Arbitra- 
tors, who are sometimes called Assessors, sometimes Dic- 
tators of Amends. 3720 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 3755 II. 

и. 34 The dictators of behaviour, dress, and politeness. 3875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 525 .The medieval church of 
England stood before the self-willed dictator [Henry VIII]. 
1892 F. Lawley Pref. to Racing Life Ld. G. C. Bentinck 7, 
I inquired who was now the Dictator of the Turf. 

3. One who dictates to a writer. 

' 1617 Minsheu, Ductor in Ling., A Dictator, or inditer. 
1721 Bailey, Dictator, he that tells another what to write. 
3873 J. Raine Lett.fr. N. Registers Pref. 38 Marks of in- 
terest which' delineate to a certain extent both the dictator 
and his amanuensis. 3883 Athenaeum 36 June 759/3 Re- 
miniscences . . dictated to a scribe and checked here and 
there by reference to -documents in the dictator's posses- 
sion. 

4. attrib. 

1825 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 22 Certainly 
these are not dictator times. 

Dictatorate. [f. Dictator +-ateL] The 
office of a dictator. 

x866 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 379 Oliver Cromwell’s Protec- 
torate, or Dictatorate if you will let me- name it so. x868 
Goldw. Smith in Macm. Mag. Apr. 531/1 Cicero accepted 
and . . served under the dictatorate of Cmsar. 

Dictatorial (diktatd**rial), a. [f. L. dicta- 
tor i-us of or belonging to a dictator + -al. So 
mod.F. dictatorial (adm. by Academy 1835 ).] 

1. Of, pertaining, or proper to a dictator. ' 

I 7 °? ' V - Wotton Hist. Rome vii. xx8 The whole .Dicta- 
torial Power within the City. 1743 Middleton Cicero II. 
vii. 319 He [CtcsarJ was created Dictator .. and by his Dic- 
tatorial power declared himself Consul. 1795 Ann. Reg. 
Pref., The late metamorphosis of the [French] Republic into 
a dictatorial or military government. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. 
iv. Ixxxiv, Thou didst Jay down With an atoning smile .. 
The dictatorial wreath. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 542 
A captain who has been entrusted with dictatorial power. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of dictation ; in- 
clined to dictate or prescribe the actions of others ; 
imperious ; overbearing in tone.- 

a J704 T. Brown Sat. Pcrsius Wks. 3730 1. 53 A dictatorial 
youth does envy draw. 1724 Swift Drapier’s Lett. Wks. 
3841 II. 26 By violent measures, and a dictatorial behaviour. 
*748 Richardson Clarissa (x8u) VI. 107 Sally was laying out 
00 >1’ an A P rat >ng away in her usual dictatorial manner. 
3B1B Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870] II. 36 He is 
. .very learned, very dictatorial, very knock-me-down. 1872 
Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 389 The dictatorial enunciation of 
J»s opinions. 


Dictato'rialism. [f. prec. + -ism.] a dicta- 
torial practice, mode of action, or system. 

1863 Miss Br addon Eleanor* s Viet. I. v. 99 Under the 
sheltering dictatorialism of a paternal government. 1863 
Mrs. C Clarke Shaks. Char. h. 60 The ostentatious moral- 
ising and sententious dictatorialism of Jaques. 

Dictatorially, adv. [f. as prec.+-ir2] 
a dictatorial manner ; imperiously ; with the tone 
or manner of authority. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem: Geo. // (1847) II. via. 277 Lord 
Hard wick e still took the lead very dictatorially. 3832 
Examiner 538/1 Why should the state dictatorially step in 
and forbid the transaction? 3880 Mrs. Forrester A* oy. 

V. I. 13 ‘You will come to-morrow', repeats Netta dicta- 
torially. 

Dictato-rialness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Dic- 
tatorial quality or manner ; imperiousness. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Let. 29 Oct. in Cross Life III. 294 
A spirit of arrogance and contemptuous dictatorial ness h 
observable. 3880 Mrs. Fethekstonhaugh A. Deri// g Li. 
18 ‘ You never spoke to any one else!’ .. adds Mar)’, with 
sisterly dictatorial ness. x888 Times 25 Dec. 3/2 The Cabinet 
crisis in Bulgaria has been brought about through the 
dictatorialness of M. StamboulofT. 

t Dictatorial!, Cl. Obs. [f. L. diclatcrni: 
of or belonging to a dictator + -AN.] Of, proper 
to, or characteristic of, a dictator. 

c 1642 Contra-Replicant's Compl. 39 A kind of a dicta- 
torian power is to be allowed to her. 3659 J. Harrington 
Lawgiving 11. iii. (1700) 415 Samuel, distinguishing to per- 
fection between Dictatorian and Royal Power, 1709 L 
Milbourne Melius Inq. 6 Took all the power into his own 
hand, govern’d in the dictatorian way. 1711 D ennis Reflect, 
on * Ess. Criticism * 2 While this little Author struts and 
affects the Dictatorian Air. 

Dictatorily (drktatsrili), adv. [f. Dictatory 
a. + -ly 2.] = Dictatorially. 

1788 Burns Let. to Clarinda Sunday Noon (Globe] c. 383 
They must also be so very dictatorily wise. 1867 Hare's 
Guesses 226 An academy will Jay down laws dictatorilp 
1890 J. C. Jeffery J. Vraille II. via. 203 Ordering his 
* daddee 1 about so dictatorily. 

f Dicta’toringv vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dic- 
tator + -ing 1 : cf. tailoring, soldiering.] Acting 


as dictator. 

1644 J. Goodwin Danger Righting ngsl. God 4BDiametralIy 
bent^againstall dictatoring, and law-giving by men. 

Diet a- tor-like, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Like or befitting a dictator. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 34 If they only took a Die* 
tatorlike power. 3644 J. Goodwin Danger Fighting agsh 
God 47 Any ambitious or Dictator-like designe. x63o 
Hickeringill Wks. (1716J I. 261 A Style and Language 
more Magisterical, Dictator-like. 

B. adv. Like or after the manner of a dictator. 

3581 Mulcaster Positions xlv. (1887) 293, I do not herein 

take vpon me dictatorlike to pronounce peremptorily. 1&4& 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. Avja, Nor have wee 
Dictator-like obtruded our conceptions. 

Dictatorship (dikt^'tajjip). [See -shit.J 
L The office or dignity of a dictator. 

3586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 376 Bicause he would 
not have the dictatorship, and the other the consulship. it>f> 
E. Dacres tr. Machiavel's Disc. Livy I. 329 If any one 
were made Dictatour, he got most honour by it, that Jayo 
downe his Dictatorship soonest. 3665 Manley Grv.fW 
Low C. Warrcs 167 They advised him [Leicester] also 
a too hasty., hope of the Dictatorship, after the Example 0 
the Prince of Aurange. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. I age 
Stud. Nat. (1790) I. 331 Attilius-Regulus, who was tailed 
from the plough to the Dictatorship. 3835 Alisos tin 1 • 
Enrobe III. xv. § 59. 323 A dictatorship isthe last step 
the despair of nations. 3838 Arnold Hist. Route 1 . 4 ( 
A dictatorship is the most natural government for sc *^° ’ 
of extraordinary peril, when there appears a man in 
wield it. 

2. Absolute authority in any sphere. . . 

36. . Dryden (J.), This is that perpetual dictatorship 'vn>^ 
is exercised by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. W 
Watts Improv. Minds, v. §0 Where an author 
an air of sovereignty and dictatorship. 1869 Dou )' ' 
22 Dec., The whole movement was an attempt to set up • 
illegal dictatorship in the Church. 3892 Loundsbury* 
Chaucer III. vii. joo His [Diyden’s] literary dictatorship., 
remained unshaken. . , , 

attrib. 1839 Times 4 July, The House.. rejected tne 
or dictatorship clause of the bill. r 

f Dicta tory, sb. Obs. rare . In 6 -oury* JY 
OF. dictatorie, -urie (Bersuire's transl. of Liv)’> M 
c. in Godef.), f. L. dictator.'] Dictatorship- 

3533 . Bellen den Z iVy 11. (1822) 151 The Fadcns . . ^ 

expedient to. gif the empire ana dictatoury to an c 
uiair soft ingine. ’ 

Dictatory (di-ktatsri), a. [ad.L . dictatin' , 

f. dzctalor-em Dictator. Cf. OF. didatotrt , F* 


diclatorio.' ] = Dictatorial. ;jv 

3644 Milton A rcop. f Arb.) ’40 Our English . . will no** > 
finde servile letters anowto spell such a dictatorie P r . 
tion. 1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 52/2 . \Vaii 

nations, to whom Europe must bow. 3803 M. LE. * . 

for End xviii. (r866) 223 A solemn dictatory Jet ■ 

De Morgan Budget of Paradoxes 378 When he ootru 

his office in a dictatory manner. „ ..rsS. 

Dictatress (diktf'-tres). [f. Dictator + 

Cf. next.] A female dictator. //Anna jig> 

3784 R. Bage Barham Downs II. 3 Vanity «os 
versa! dictatress. 3809 Byron Bards f \ CV ‘J r WaP , k t,i 
chief dictatress, ocean’s lovely queen. 3827 ,v j Sjt 
lxxvi, Paris . . the dictatress.. of taste .♦ to ptirop^ a jj 
Helps Ivan De Biron v. vi. 290 She was a dicta _ ^ 

matters that related to the dress, scenery, ana g 


rangements. 
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Dictatrix (diktr**triks\ [a. L. dictatrix , fern, 
of dictator', see - trix. In F. didatrice.~\ A female 
dictator: — prec. 

1623 Cockeram, Dictatrix , a woman commanding things 
to be don. 1647 Jer. Taylof. Lib. Proph. E p. Ded. 42 The 
Church of Rome which is the great dictatrix of dogmaticall 
resolutions, 1789 Bentham V’ks. (1838-43) X. 206 A Dic- 
tatrix on the seas. 1B48 Lytton Caxtons 1. it. ix, Mrs, Prim- 
mins .. housekeeper, and tyrannical dictatrix of the whole 
establishment. 

Dictatnre (dikt^'tiui). [ad. L. dictdtura the 
office of a Dictator : see -ure. Cf- F. dictatnre 
(15th c. in Godef. Suppl.').'\ 

1 . = Dictatorship. 

*553 Grimal.de Cicero's Offices n. (1558) 84 The other who 
in the dictature had been secretarie. 1605 Bacon Adz*. 
Learn. i. vii § 29. 40 What strange resolution it was in 
Lucius Scylla, to resign his Dictature. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adz>. Learn. Pref. 10 Autors, who have usurp't a 
kind of Dictature in Sciences. ci8so L. H unt Blue-Stocking 
Rez'els it. 152, I can’t see .. why love should await dear 
’good Harriet’s dictature 1 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 413 

A temporal dictature took the place of the former . . com- 
bination of the spiritual and temporal powers. 1875 Brown- 
ing Arisloph. Apol. 101 Choosing the rule of few, but wise 
and good, Rather than mob- dictature. 

2 . A collective body of dictators. 

1759 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 203/2 An imperial decree 
of commission was carried to the dictature against that reso- 
lution. 1855 M. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 435 Nine indi- 
viduals were chosen out of it to form a Dictature. 
t Di’Ctery. Obs. rarc~~\ [ad. L. dicterium 
a witty saying, bon-mot, in sense associated with 
L. dictum , but in form like Gr. bciKTTjptov a place 
for showing, a pulpit.] A witty saying. 

1632 Burton Anat. Mel., in. ii. v. v. 589 In a publike 
auditory . . I did heap up all the dicteries I could against 
women, but now recant. f 

Dictical, var. form of Deictical, Obs. 
Diction (drkjsn). [a. F. diction (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. dictidn-em saying, diction, 
mode of expression ; in late L., a word ; n. of 
action from dicere to say. 

Apparently not in English Dictionaries before Johnson.} 

1 1 . A word. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasrn. Apophtk. 1. (1877) 136 Two sondrie 
wordes, albeit by reason of the figure called Synalephe , it 
seemeth in maner no more but one diction. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. Pro I. 17 The quhilkis culd nocht be translatit in oure 
Scottis langage, as . . pretours, tribuns, and mony vthir ro- 
mane dictions. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. L iv a, Dictions, 
syllables, letters, numbers. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his 
Logick 1. xxv. 99 In Dictions are first to be consider'd their 
Etymology' and Conjugation, and then their Synonymy 
and Homonymy, and Acception Words. 

+ 2 . A phrase, locution, mode of speech. Obs. 
a 1660 Hammond IVks. I. 425 (R.) We are not wont to re- 
quire the dictions of the New Testament . . to be tryed by 
Attical heathen Greek writers. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 62 
P 7 An easy Flow of Words, without being distracted (as 
we often are who read much) in the choice of Dictions and 
Phrases. 

+ 3 . Expression of ideas in words; speech; verbal 
descriplion. Obs. 

(In Shakspere in an intentionally Euphuistic passage.) 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 68 Now, for the out-side 
of it .. which is words, or .. Diction. x6oz Shaks. Ham. 
V. ii. 123 To make true diction of him, his semblable is his 
mirror. 

4 . The manner in which anything is expressed in 
words ; choice or selection of words and phrases; 
wording ; verbal style : a. of writings. 

1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 496 The first beauty of 
an Epick poem consists in diction, that is, in the choice of 
words and harmony of numbers. 1709 Pote Let. to Crom- 
well y May, It would be very kind in you to observe any 
deficiencies in the diction or numbers [of my translation]. 
1791 Boswell yohnson (1816) I. 201 Sir Thomas Brown., 
was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction. 1827-48 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 36S Almost all fancy the diction makes' 
the poet. i868_ Stanley IVestm. Abb. iiL 195 A grace and 
accuracy of diction worthy of the scholarship for which the 
e.\ijed chief, .was renowned. j88o L. Stephen Pope iii. 69 
It is, I think, impossible to maintain that the diction of 
poetry should be simply that of common life, 
b. of speech or oratory. 

*748 J. Mason Elocuf. s_Elocution : By which they always 
meant, what we call, Diction ; which consists in suiting our 
Words to our Ideas, and the Stile to the Subject. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 27 r B The celebrated orator re- 
nowned equally for the . . elegance or his diction, and the 
acuteness of his wit. 1855 Macaulay His!. Eng. IIL 134 
Tyrconnel . . with his usual energy of diction, invoked on 
himself all the vengeance of heaven if the report was not 
a cursed, a blasted, a confounded lie. x8S6 Ruskin Preeterita 
I. vii. 20S My mother.. resolved that I should learn absolute 
accuracy of diction and precision of accent in prose. 
Dictioua'rial, a. rare. [f. med.L. dictidnari- 
um Dictionary + -ai, I. 3.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a dictionary ; lexicographical. 

1750 Be awes Lex M treat. (1752) p. yin, As every subject 
is •placed by itself the chain ot reading is not broke through, 
as it is in the dictionarial and some other methods. 

+ Diction a-rian. Obs. rare. ' [f. as prec. +- an.] 
The maker of a dictionary ; a lexicographer. 

1846 Worcester cites Dr. Dawson. 

+ Dictionarist. Obs. rare. [f. next + -1 st.] 
The maker of a dictionary. 

1617 Collins Def.Bp. Ely Ii. vi.^238 One of the Diction- 
wrists aforenamed [viz. Sudanis, Crispimis) quotes the place. 


Dictionary (drkjsnari). [ad. med.L. dic- 
tiondritim or didiondritts (sc. liber ) lit, *a repertory 
of didibnes, phrases or words* (see Diction) in F. 
diction naire (R. Estienne 1539), It. dizionario , Sp. 
diccionario .] 

1 . A book dealing with the individual words of 
a language (or certain specified classes of them), 
so as to set forth their orthography, pronunciation, 
signification, and use, their synonyms, derivation, 
and history, or at least some of these facts : for 
convenience of reference, the words are arranged in 
some stated order, now, in most languages, alpha- 
betical ; and in larger dictionaries the information 
given is illustrated by quotations from literature ; 
a word-book, vocabulary, or lexicon. 

Dictionaries proper are of two kinds: those in whichthe 
meanings of the words of one language or dialect are given 
in another (or, in a polyglot dictionary, in two or more 
languages), and those in which the words of a language are 
treated and illustrated in this language itself. The former 
were the earlier. 

Dictionarius was used c 1225 by Joannes de Garlandia, a 
native of England, as tbe title of a collection of Latin 
vocables, arranged according to their subjects, in sentences, 
for the use of learners ; e.g.^ 

‘In horto magistri Johannis sunt herbe scilicet iste: salvia, 
petroselinum, dictamnus, ysopus, celidonia, fcniculus, 
piret[r]um, columbina, rosa, lilium, et viola; et a latere 
crescit urtica, carduus, et saliunca.* 

In the following century Peter Berchorius (died Paris, 
1362) wrote a Dictiouarium morale u triusque Testamenti , 
consisting of moralizations on the chief words of the Vulgate 
for the use of students in theology. In 1538 Sir Thomp 
Elyot published his Latin-English ‘ Dictionary ’ ; and in 
1556 J. Withals published *A shorte dictionarie for yonge 
beginners* in English and Latin, in which the words were 
arranged not alphabetically, but under subject-headings, e.g. 

‘ the names of Byrdes, Byrdes of the Water, Byrdes about 
the house, as cockes, hennes, etc., of Bees, Flies, and 
others,’ etc. In 1539 R. Estienne published his Dictionairc 
Francois-tatin. Dictionaries (so entitled) of English and 
various modern languages appeared in England from 2547 
onward; in the 17th c. the name was gradually extended 
to works explaining English words, only * hard words’ 
being admitted into the earliest English Dictionaries. 

Vocabulary is now generally limited to a smaller and less 
comprehensive collection of words, or to a word-book of 
technical, or specific terms. Lexicon is the name usually 
given to dictionaries of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, and some other literary languages. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) # 233 And so Peter 
Bercharius in his dictionary describeth it. 1538 {title). The 
Dictionary of syr Thomas Eliot knyght. • — Preface A ij 
6k., About a yere passed I beganne a Dictionarie, declaryng 
latine by englishe. *547 Salesbury {title', A Dictionarie 
in Englyshe and Welshe, moche necessary to all such 
Welshemen as will spedly lerne the Englyshe tongue. 1556 
Withals Shorte Dictionarie (1568 )Colophon : r Thusendeth 
this Dictionarie, very necessary for children : compiled by J. 
Withals. a 1568 Ascham Scholevt. (Arb.) 27 As the Grammer 
booke be euer in the Scholers hand, and also vsed of him, 
as a Dictionarie, for euerie present vse. *580 J. Baret 
{title). An Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionarie, containing 
foure sundrie tongues: namelie English, Latine, Greeke, 
and French. 1588 Marprcl. Epist. (Arb.) 42 His Lordship 
of Winchester is a great Clarke, for he bath translated his 
Dictionarie, called Cofojpers Dictionarie verbatim out of 
Robert Stepbanus his Thesaurus, and ilfauored to, they 
say. 1598 Florio (title), A Worlde of Wordes, or most 
copious, and exact Dictionarie in Italian and English, 
collected by Iohn Florio. c x6i6 W ebster Duchess 0/ Malfi 
v. ii, A . . disease . . they call lycanthropia. Pes. What’s that ? 

I need a dictionary to’t. *623 H. Cockeram (title). The 
English Dictionarie : or an Interpreter of hard English 
Words. 1656 T. Blount (title), Glossographia or a Dic- 
tionary Interpreting all such Hard Words . . as are now 
used in our refined English Tongue. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Reft. v. vii. (1845) 322 A man must have .. leam’d an 
Hebrew Grammar, and turn’d over Buxtorf’s, Schindler’s, 
and other Dictionaries. *721 N. Bailf.y (title). An Uni- 
versal Etymological English Dictionary. 1752 Fielding 
Amelia Wks. 1775 X. *29 AH the majors words are not to 
be found in a dictionary. 1755 Johnson Dictionary Pre- 
face 7 3, I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, at- 
tempted a dictionary of the^English language, which, while 
it was employed in the cultivation of every species of litera- 
ture, has itself been hitherto neglected. 1849 Lond. Jml. 
12 May 149 Morrison mentions a dictionary in the Chinese 
language of 40,000 hieroglyphical characters, as having 
been compiled iioo. years before Christ. _ 1857 Trench On 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries 4 A Dic- 
tionary, according to that idea of it which seems to be alone 
capable of being logically maintained, is an inventory of the 
language. 1870 Emerson Soc. <5- Solit., Books Wks. (Bohn) 
111. 87 Neither is A dictionary a bad book to read ..it is 
full of suggestion, -^the raw material of possible poems and 
histories. ° 1878 R. \V. Dale Lect. Preach. vl_i8x A dic- 
tionary is not merely a home for living words ; it is a hospital 

for the sick; it is a cemetery for the dead. 

f b. Jig. The vocabulary or whole list of words 
used or admitted by any one. Obs. 

*579 Fulke He skins' Pari. 58 If I may vse that tearme 
vnder correction of M. Heskins dictionarie. *646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 4* Not only in the dictionary' 
of man, but the subtiler vocabulary of Satan. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver m. ii. Wks. 1S83 XI. *97. 1 muc h enlarged my 
dictionary ; and when I went next to court, was able to 
understand many things the king spoke. 

2 . By extension : A book of information or refer- 
ence on any subject or branch of knowledge, the 
items of which are arranged in alphabetical order ; 
an alphabetical encyclopedia : as a Dictionary of 
Architecture , Biography , Geography , of the Bible , 
of Christian Antiquities, of Dates, etc. 


'Here, the essential seme ‘word-book’ is supplanted by 
the accidental one of * reference- book in alphabetical order ’ 
arising out of the alphabetical arrangement used in modern 
word-books.) 

1631 Massinger Emp.^ East 1. ii, I have composed a dic- 
tionary', in which He is instructed how, when, and to whom, 
To be proud or humble. *712 Addison Sped. No. 490 f 2 
The story, .which I have since found related in my historical 
dictionary'. 187X Morley Voltaire (i£86i 209 Minutke 
ought Jo be collected by annalists, or in some kind of dic- 
tionaries where one might find them at need. 

b. Jig. A person or thing regarded as a reposi- 
tory of knowledge, convenient for consultation. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. Pref 7 A system may- 
be considered as a dictionary in the study of nature. 1837 
Emerson Addr., Avter. Sc hoi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 181 Life is 
our dictionary’. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 1S0 Burnet 
was eminently' qualified to be of use as a living dictionary 
of British affairs. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 359 
Mr. Edwards is a perfect walking dictionary concerning all 
matters connected with sport and travel in the interior of 
South Africa. 

3 . aiirib. and Comb., as dictionary English, 
order, phraseology, word; dictionary -maker, - mak- 
ing , - writer , -writing ; dictionary-tutored, adj. ; 
dictionary-monger, one who deals much with 


dictionaries; dictionary-proof a., proof against 
the informing influence of a dictionary. 

' 1632 J. Hayward tr Biondi s Eromena A iv, I would not 
.. be taken (or rather mistaken) for a Dictionary-tutred 
Linguist. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. Ded. A iij, This Work 
of Dictionary-making, for the polishing of their Language. 
1727 Swift Gullh'er iv. xii. Wks. 1SS3 XI. 355 Writers of 
travels, like dictionary-makers, are sunk into oblivion by the 
weight and bulk of those who come last, and therefore lie 
uppermost. 1742 Akbuthnot & Pope, etc., Note on Dtinciad 
iv. 231 The first [Suidas] a dictionary-writer, a collector of 
impertinent facts and barbarous words. 1759 Goldsm. Polite 
Learn, ii, Dictionary' writing was at that time much in 
fashion. 1806 Oracle in Spirit Pub. J mis . (1807) X. 43 The 
dictionary-monger in the Blind Bargain. 1818 Miss 
Mitford in L/Estrange Life (1870) II. 27 After the fashion 
of certain dictionary’-mongers who ring the changes upon 
two words. *819 Sporting Mag. V. 122 Grose, .was even 
dictionary'-proof. 1830 Galt Lazvrie T. vn. 111(1849)318 
Miss Beeny was an endless woman with her dictionary 
phraseology. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. iv. He., calls 
many things by their mere dictionary names. 1858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamma i. 1 His fine dictionary words and 
laboured expletives. 1880 Grant White Every-Day Eng. 
100 Trying to speak dictionary English. 1882 Freeman m 
Longm. Mag. I, 97 Did anybody, even a dictionary-maker, 
really fancy that the last three letters of ‘neighbour’ had 
anything in common with the last three letters of ‘honour’? 
Hence Dictionaryless a., withont a dictionary. 
1854 Frasers Mag. L. 317 Battling^ grammarless and 
dictionaryless, with a work in a strange idiom. 

Dictionee*r. nonce-ivd. [f. Diction + -eer ; cf. 
auctioneer .] One who makes it his business to criti- 
cize diction or style in language, (contemptuous.) 

1848 Tail’s Mag. XV. 557 Taking a high tone against the 
decision of the ‘dictioneers’ generally. 


t Drcfcitate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. dictilarc to 
say often or emphatically, freq. of dietdre: see 
Dictate.] tratis. To declare. 

1615 A. Stafford Heav. Dogge 44 No doubt the old man 
did dictitate thinges,_the knowledge wherof would haue 
beautified all happy wits. 

t Di’Ctour. Obs. rare — ' 1 , [a. Anglo-Fr. *dictour 
— OF. did cor, diteor , author, dictator, arbiter L. 
dicldtor-em : see Dictator.] (?) A spokesman. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 7x2 Syr Mordrede .. Salle be thy 
dictour, my' dere, to doo whatte the lykes. 

f[ Dictum (di'ktiTm). PI. dicta, die turns. 
[L. dictum thing said, saying, word, f. did -us, pa. 
pple. of dicere to say.] A saying or utterance : 
sometimes used with emphasis upon the fact that 
it is a mere saying ; but oftencr with the implica- 
tion of a formal pronouncement claiming or carry- 
ing some authority. (In the latter case probably 
transferred from the legal use in b.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dictum (Lat.i a Word, a Say- 
ing, a Proverb; an Order or Command. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Life of yohnson 542 This dictum carries^ the more weight 
with it, as it comes from a man whose sentiments, respecting 
sectaries, may be inferred from the following passage. 1787 
Genii. Mag. Nov. 947/1 The above quoted sentence is a 
dictum of Johnson's after reading these several opinions. 
1809 Edin. Rev. XIV. 452 He concludes his remarks, or 
rather dicta upon this topic, with the folly wing passage. 
1821 Craig Lect. Drazving vii. 365 We jriJI not take lor 
our guide the dictum of any- professor in^ the art. 

Combe Const. Man ii. (*835) 65 The collective dicta of tne 

highest mrnds illuminated by the greatest know! o - 

iS6x Court Life at Naples II. 148 

regarded with the same awe to which he had 

,874 Htxrs Social Press. viiL ,04, 1 *iTl.. allow 

dicta to pass unquestioned. . . , „ _ 

b. In Law, An expression of 0 P mI 0 n . b} c y“ >i 
on matter of law, which is not the forma re 


etermination of a court. 

•6 Burrow Rrforts IV. —S* I0 »ardi over- 

rary iwlfi Drain 

in ff any old adduced ihe 

6 = Apimt ihee ^ “S" Jho, in If* /in- r. 
ary dictum <jT A n y equity between tbe 

ne doubted whether . //,;/. rco The doctrine 

and personal teprewtomt.^. Commie. 

t0 r£Vcoe Tnii-lD =«S The dicta cl judje, 
rrs. H. .Cox! have been very confhet- 

7 J- K-e. of Cate. XXV! I. 4 h- 
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statement in Maure v. Harrison that he is so entitled is a 
dictum only, and cannot be supported. 

c. A thing that is generally said ; a' current 
saying ; a maxim, or saw. 

1826 Syd. Smith IV/: s. (1852) II. 110/2 Of all false and 
foolish dicta, the most trite and the most absurd is that 
which asserts that the Judge is counsel for the prisoner. 
1848 Mill Pol, Econ. v. xi. § 5 -The popular dictum, that 
people understand their own interests better. . than govern- 
ment does, or can be expected to do. 1859 — Liberty n. 52 
The dictum that truth always triumphs. 1871 Blackie 
pour Phases i. 36 The famous dictum that * the natural 
state of man is a war of all men against all men.’ 
t d. In old Logic, the statement in a modal pro- 
position. 

1697 tr. Burg ersdicius his Logick 1. xxviil 113 Modal 
Enunciation consists of a Dictum and Mood : The Dictum 
of which is as it were the Subject, and the Mood the Pre- 
dicate . . ‘ It is necessary that God be good ’ : that is, Deum 
esse honnm ; the Dictum is, that God be good the Mode, 
Necessary. 

e. In some historical and other phrases: . . 
Dictum of Kenilworth, an award made in 1266 between 
King Henry III and the barons who had taken arms against 
him. Dictum of A ristotle , dictum de omni et ( deYfinllo i. e.‘ 
‘concerning every and none’, the name given by the School- 
men to the canon of direct syllogism, given by Aristotle 
(Acyo/iep Se rb *car<i iraPTOS KaTJjyopeia^at .. k at to Kara 
&tvb?,An. Pr. 1. i.): see quots. Obiter dictum : see Obiter. 

5670 Blount Law Diet . s.v., Dictum de Kenelworth was 
.an Edict or Award between Henry III and all those Barons 
..who had been in Acmes against him . 2697 Pursers, 

dicius his Logick 11. vUi. 32 If the Dictum of All and None 
be Paraphrastically propounded. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1763) I. 233 Knights and esquires, says the dictum of 
Kenelworth, who were robbers, if they have no land, shall 
pay the half of their goods. 1827 Whately Logic 38 The 
object ot Aristotle's dictum is precisely analogous. 1843 
Mill Logic r. v. § 3 These views . . are the basis of the cele- 
brated dictum de omni et nullo. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 187 
The famous Dictum of Aristotle, usually called the Dictum 
de omni et nullo, that whatever is predicated (affirmed or 
denied) universally of any Class (i.e. of any whole), may be 
also predicated of any part of that Class. 

Dictyogen (dHctWjdgen, diktaitfjdgen). Bot. [f. 
Gr. SUcrvo-v net + -yevrjs born, produced: see -GEN L 
Formed to match Endogen , Exogen, and other 
terms of the same classification.] 

The name applied by Lindley to those plants 
which have a monocotyledonous embryo, and re- 
ticulated leaf- veins (in the latter respect resembling 
the Dicotyledons). 

1846 Lindley Vcg. Kingdom 4 The separation by me of 
Endogens into r. Endogens proper, and 2. Dictyogens. 
1855 — in Circ. Sc., Botany 184 Dictyogens are Endogens, 
but with the peculiarity that the root is exactly like Exogens 
without concentric circles, and the leaves fall off the stem 
by a clean fracture, just as in that class. 1857 Berkeley 
Cryptog. Bot. § 39. 52 Dictyogens are supposed to approach 
Exogens in their leaves and in the arrangement of their 
tissues, but their embryoand the development of their wood 
are distinctly monocotyledonous. 2860 J. Darby Bot. 
Southern States 600 Dictyogens, monocotyledonous plants, 
with net-veined leaves, as smilax And trillium. 

Hence Dictyo-genous a., belonging to this group 
of plants. 

Dicyan-, dicyano-. Chem. ff. D1-2 + 
Cyan(o-.] Combined with two equivalents of the 
radical cyanogen, CN, replacing two of hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc. (See Cyan- 2.) 

Dicyanide (doisai'ansid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Cyanide.] A compound containing two equiva- 
lents of cyanogen (CN) united to an element or 
dyad radical, as mercuric dicyanide Hg (CN) 2 - 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 221 Dicyanide and tricy- 
anide of iron have not yet been obtained in very definite form. 

Dicya*nogen. Chem. See Di- 2 and Cyano- 
gen. Cyanogen in the free form. 

Dicycle (dDrsik’l). [f. Di- 2 + Gr. kvk\os wheel. 
Cycle. (A more regularly formed word than the 
hybrid bicycle. y i\ The name given to a form of 
velocipede in which the two wheels are parallel to 
each other, instead of being in the same line as in 
a bicycle. 

[1870 Belgravia Feb. 441 BicycXc should be either <//cycle 
• l88 7 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. Jan. 14/1 They 

will exhibit , a new tricycle, a new bicycle, and a dicycle on 
the lines of the ‘Otto/ 1892 Cycl. Tour. Club Handhk. 49 
Otto and other Dicycles, same rate as Tricycles. 

Hence Di-cyclist, one who rides a dicycle. 

1687 Bicycling News u June 145/r. 

Dicynodont (daisi-nt’^dpnt), sb, and a. Palxont . 
[mod. t. Gr. 5 i- two + aw- dog + oSoft- tooth.] A 
fossil reptile characterized by the absence of all 
teeth except two long canines in the upper jaw. 
b. ad/. Haring this character. 

The typical genus is Dieynodon , order Dicynodontia. 

1854 Owen in Circ . Sc. (c 1865) II. 97/2, I have called 
them ‘Dicynodonts', from their dentition being reduced to 
one long and large canine tooth on each side of the upper 
jaw. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bh. Geol. xvi. 292 The Dicyno- 
dont reptiles from the red sandstones of South Africa. 
Hence DJcynodoutian a. 

A® 73 Huxley C riiiqucs <5- Addresses Jx. 2x3 The supposi- 
tion that the Dinosaurian, Crocodilian, Dicynodontian, and 
Plesiosaurian types were suddenly created at the end of the 
Penman epoch may be dismissed. 1875 Blake Zool. 162 
The evidences of this most singular dicynodontian family 
of reptiles nave hitherto been found only in South Africa. • 


Did, past- tense of Do v., q.v. 

|J Didaclie (drdakf). English form of Gr. 5 1- 
dayf} teaching, first word of the title Awayf) rwv 
ScuSetfa 6 .t:ogt 6 \ojv Teaching of the twelve apostles, 
the name of a Christian treatise of the beginning of 
the second century. Hence Di'dacliist, Didacho- 
grapher, the writer or compiler of the Didaclie. 

1883 Schaff in Jml. Soc. Bibl. Lit. June & Dec. ^ The 
great interest and significance of the Didache consists in 
filling the gap between the Apostolic age and the Church of 
the second century. Ibid . 6 The Didacbographer seems also 
to have some slight acquaintance with Luke and Acts and 
some epistles of Paul. 1888 Dublin Rev. Jan. 141 This would 
give about a.d. 120, as the latest date at which the Didache 
could have been published. 1891 F. H. Chase LorcCs Prayer 
in Early Church, Against thm correction either of the text of 
the Didache or of the Didachist’s report of his original. 
Didactic (didce’ktik), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
dtda/cTtK-S? apt at teaching, f. StSatr/eav to teach. 
Cf. F. didaclique (1554 ™ Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A. adj. Having the character or manner of a 
teacher or instructor ; characterized by giving in- 
struction ; having the giving of instruction as its 
aim or object ; instructive, preceptive. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 54 Must I be didac- 
tick to initiate this art? 1661 Worthington To Hartlib 
xvi. (T.), Finding in himself a great promptness in such 
didactic work. 1736 J. Wakton Ess. Pope (1782) I. Jit. 101 
A poem of that species, for which our author’s genius was 
particularly turned, the didactic and the moral. 1824 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp. 682 The dullest of all possible didactic and 
moral poetry. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 59 A permanent foundation of his [Hobbes’] fame remains 
in his admirable style, which seems to be the very perfec- 
tion of didactic language. 1878 Bosw, Smith Carthage 130 
Polybius . . is too didactic — seldom adorning a tale but always 
ready to point a moral. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach. 
viii. (ed. 2) 226, I do not mean that sermons addressed to 
Christian people should be simply didactic. 

absol. X754 A. Murphy Gray' s./ttrt Jrnl. No. go T 6 Both 
[Eloquence and Poetry] . . have occasionally strengthened 
themselves with Insertions of the Didactic. 

J 3 . sb. f 1 . A didactic author or treatise. Obs. 
1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 To search what many 
modern Januas and Didactics . . have projected, my inclina- 
tion leads me not. *835 Southey Doctor III. 262 Acknow- 
ledged in the oldest didactics upon this subject. 

2 . pi. Didactics [see -ics] : The science or art 
of teaching. 

1846 Worcester cites Biblical Repos. 1856 Mrs. Brown- 
ing A ur. Leigh 1. Poems 1890 VI. 38 Didactics, driven 
Against the heels of what the master said. 2860 Emerson 
Coud. Life , Consul. Wks. (Bohn) II. 412 Life is rather 
a subject of wonder, than of didactics. x88x J. G. Fitch 
Led. Teach. iL 36 The art of teaching, or Didactics as we 
may for convenience call it, falls under two heads. 

Didaxtical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] Of 
instructive nature or tendency ; = Didactic. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table A iph.. Didactical l, full of doctrine 
or instruction. 1649 Roberts Clam's Bibl. 382 Amongst the 
Didacticall or Doctrinall Books. 17x1 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 255 Never any man labour’d more at the didactical 
Art, or the Art of teaching than he did. 

Hence Di&acticaTity, didactic quality. 

1827 Carlyle Misc. (1872) I. 230 For a like reason of di- 
dacticahty. AVieland could affect me nothing. 

Didactically (didte’ktikali), adv. [f. Didac- 
tical 4- -ly -.] Jn a didactic manner ; in the form 
or with the purpose of giving instruction. 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Answ. Cdl. Perron 50 (L.) Books of 
the Fathers, written dogmatically or. didactically. 1822-36 
De Quincey Confess. (1862) 226 , 1 will give it not didactically 
but wrapped up. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Muudix i. (1870) 436 
He might have done this didactically, or by way of narrative. 

Didactician (didrekti'Jan). [f. Didactic + 
-IAN : cf. tactician , etc.] One who follows a di- 
dactic method, a didactic writer ; one who writes 
with the aim of instructing. 

1875 Stedman Victorian Poets (1887) xoo He [M. Arnold] 
thus becomes a better prose-writer than a mere didactician 
ever could be. 

Didacticism (didarktisiz'm). [f. Didactic 
a. + -ism.] ^ The practice or quality of being di- 
dactic or aiming at the conveyance of instruction. 

2841 Carlyle in Froude Life in Loud. (1884) I. viii. 223 
Harriet Martineau full of didacticism, a 1849 Poe Lon°~ 
fellow Wks. 1864 III. 365 Didacticism is the prevalent tone 
of his • . l8S8 ?pedator 28 July 1036/1 The hardly 
veiled didacticism of novels like those of Miss Edgeworth. 

Didacticity • (didffikti-siti). rare- 1 . £f. Di- 
dactic a. + -iTY r ] Didactic quality. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. n. (1874) 362 The German pro- 
fessors, of whose uninterrupted didacticity their literature 
bears too many marks. 

Didactive (didre’ktiv), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 5 1- 
baKT-os taught, or that can be taught + -ive : after 
words from L. like ad-ivci] —Didactic. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 258 The way of form and 
method, the didactive or preceptive manner. 1768 Misc. in 
Ann. Reg. r6B/-z Either drily didactive. .or triflingiy volatile. 
2821 BlacEw. Mag. X. 330 So enchanted was the didactive 
muse with the verses. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Nm* 
Schm., He is under the restraint of a formal or didactive 
hypocrisy m company, as a clergyman is under a moral one. 

Didactyl, -yle (doidarktil), c. Zool. [f.Di- 2 
+ Gr. 5 aicrvK-os finger : cf. Gr. 5 iSd«ruA-oy of two 
fingers.] Haring two fingers, toes, or claws. 

1819 G. Samouellf. Entomol. Compend. 157 DidactvL 
claws. 2826 Kirby Sc St. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv. 6;6 The 


generality of insects have a didactyle or tridactyle'haado* 
foot. r8sz Dana Crust, t. 600 This last pair (of legs] ber- 
didactyle. 1854 Owen hi Circ. Sc. (c 1865) JI, 74A 
toes in the didactyle ostrich have respectively four and five 
phalanges, x 886 _ A, Winch ell IValhs in Geol. Field 2-5 
The bovine foot.. its didactyl structure. * i 

Bidactylous (cbidarktibs), «. Zool. [f. ai 
prec. +-ous.] =prec. 

1828 in Webster. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. -j 
The foot is reduced to the didactylous condition. iS?< 
Blake Zool. 297 The palps are large, terminated by a di- 
dactylous hand, or chela. 

Didal(l, obs. ff. Didle. 

Didapper (d3i‘d£e:p9i). Forms: 5 dydoppar, 

6- 7 dydopper, 7 didopper, dydnpper, dy-dap* 
per, 6-9 diedapper, 6- didapper. [A reduced 
form of Dive-dapper, in same sense.] 

1 . A small diving water-fowl ; = Dabchick. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 121/1 Dydoppar, watyr byrdc. 1565- 
73 Cooper Thesaurus, Collimbris, the birde called a Douker, 
or Didapper. 1391 Percivall Si>. Did., Sonorgujo, dud-, 
ing, diuing, a diedapper. 1591 Sylvester Du Barias 1, v. 
77S The nimble Teal, the Mallard strong in flight, The 
Di-dapper, the Plover and the Snight. 1621 Burton’ 

Mel. 1. ii. n. i. (1651) 67 All fenny Fowl, .as Ducks. .Didap- 
’pers, Waterhens. 1699 R. L’Estrange Colloq. Erasm.(\-]u ) 
11 One while up, and another while down, like a Didapper. 
1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristof banes II. 242 Da ivs, chickens, 
coots, wrens, ducks and didappers. 1885 Swains os Proz. 
Names Birds 216 From its diving propensities this bird 
[little grebe] is called Diver (Renfrew) ; Diedapper (Dorset, 
Hants, Norfolk^; Divedapper, or Divedop (Lincolnshire); 
Divy duck (Norfolk) ; Dive an’ dop (Norfolk). 

2 . Applied ludicrously to a person. 

X589 PaPPe w. Hatchet 3 Such dydoppers must be taken 
vp, els theile not stick to check the king. 1612 R. Carhn- 
ter Soules Sent. 20 Thou art a Didapper peering vp and 
downe in a moment. 1727 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 83 The 
didappers are authors, that keep themselves long outof sight, 
under water, and come up now and then, where you least 
expected them. 1831 Colton Lacon 1 . 163 Wilkes was one 
of those didappers, whom, if you had stripped naked, and 
thrown over Westminster bridge, you might have met on 
the very next day, with .. a laced coat upon his back, and 
money in his pocket. 

Didascalic (didseskredik), a. [ad. L, didos- 
calic-us , a. Gr. didaotcaXtKbs fit for teaching, in* 
structive, f. StbaanaXos teacher, f. StSdoTTGido teach.] 
Of the nature of a teacher or of instruction ; didac- 
tic ; pertaining to a teacher. Hence Didasca’lics 
sb. pi . : = Didactics. 

1609 R. Barnerd Fait/if. Sheph. 42 This of some is 1 called 
the Didascalike or Doctrinall part of a Sermon. 1638 A. bYK- 
son in Spurgeon7mi5r. Dav. Ps. xxxii. IL 94 This isaDiaas* 

calic Psalm, wherein David teacheth sinners to repent by nis 

doctrine. 17x8 Prior Solomon Pref., Under \vhat speaes it 
may be comprehended, whether didascalic or heroic, J leave 
10 the judgment of the critics. 1813 T. Busby (titu, 
Lucretius’ Nature of Things, a Didascalic roem. 
Lytton England Eng. iv. iv, They have no toIerat.o 

for the didascalic affectations in which academicians aeii a n 

1866 Elgin <5- Cathedral Guide 1. no The didascalic power 
of the drama. # , 

So Dida*scalar a., of or pertaining to a teacner, 
didactic ; nonce-wd. 

a 1846 Worcester cites Bulwer for Bidascalar.aiJ} 
Lytton Ken. Chillingly ix, Give off chaffing.. said 
lowering the didascular intonations of his voice. 

Dida'scaly. Gr. An tig. [mod. ad. Gr. «‘«- 
oKaXia instruction, teaching; in pi. as in fp 
So mod. Ib didascalic.'] In//. The Catalogue* 
the ancient Greek Dramas, with their writers, da 
etc., such as were compiled by Aristotle 
1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle vi. 11887) 79 , , , 
they give to melopoeia, choregraphy, and the sundo . 
of didascalies [printed -ics], the precedence of ai „ 
matters, civil and military? 1849 Grote Greece » • • 
(1862) VI. 26 The first, second and third [tetralogi 
specified in the Didaskalies or Theatrical Records. 

Bidder tdi-dni), v. Now only dial. }‘° ' 

4 diddir, 5 didir, dydor, dedir, -nr, 0 “5 ’ 

7- didder. See also Dither. [Found » " 
14th c. related to Daddeb and Doddeb ; the 

in all being frequentative as in totter f. r ’ e }t ® 

It is not certain whether they belong to an a ^ ,, 0 . 

did ' dad, dod (dud), or whether they arc entire J 
poeic, didder e.g. being a natural imitation oi ‘“.; n - 
motion, and dodder, dudder, dodder , variation XF , crTJ . 
clumsier or heavier forms of it. Didder is chjty/ , _ t j. c 
Dither, which appears later, is also midi. t tc.j 

ther arising out of -der as in father , mother, , fin • > 
intr. To tremble, quake, shake, shiver. ^ 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 264 CtM [JJ/S 1 1 xff 
makis wrechis ful chel to diddir. c 14 ,/j't xX iiil * 
Dyntus gerut him to dedur. ^i 44 ° Vorfi (i f> 

My flesshe dyderis & daris for doute of rny r of f c ri 
Towneley Mysl. (Surtees) 28, I dase and „ : n {J-A 

of that taylle. c 1530 Hye IVay to ^Pk’^dHo j^naucs 
E. P. P. IV. 28 Boves, gyrles, and luskysh 
Dydderyng and dadderyng, leaning on fheir 5 ver ; n g 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xx.167 Diddering and shn« ^ 
Chaps, as Apes use to do. 1783 AtKSWOK Mr'- 

(Morell) 1, To didder (shiver with cold', a'g ■ jrL cr j f- 
Wheeler IVcstmld. Dial. (1821) 34, 1 * 1 *“ f D trcml* ! - 
fear. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Didder, to shiver, 

Hence Di’ddering vbl. sb. and ppf 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 121/1 Dyderynge for ^ t t- 

2687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac* s Com. Htst.n . ^ Tee* • 

traordlnary chattering and diddering, /t.* p. S ) A* 

dropt out. 1785 Hutton Bratt Ncnf Wo j te jj rjV 
Her knocking knees, and diddering teeth rrais, 

2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Didderin'.gtrse, quaking 
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• Diddest, rare f. didst, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

Diddle (di’d’l), w.i colloq. or dial. [app. a 
parallel form to Diddeb, the formative suffixes -LE 
•and -EE being somewhat akin in their force, though 
the former is more strictly diminutival. Cf. Daddle, 
Daidle ; there are evident analogies both of form 
and sense between didder, daddcr, diddle, daddle .] 
+ 1 . inir. To walk unsteadily,* as a child; to 
toddle ; = Daddle. Obs. 

1632 Quarles Div. Fancies i. iv. (1660) 3 And when his 
forward strength began to bloom, To see him diddle up and 
down the Room ! 

2. inir. To move from side to side by jerks ; to 
shake, quiver. 

1786 Burns E/>. to Major Logan iii, Hale be your heart, 
hale be your fiddle ; Lang may your elbuck jink and diddle. 
a 1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 60 You . . wi* your clarion, 
flute, an’ fiddle, Will gar their southern heart-strings diddle. 
1835 D. Webster in Harp Rcnfreivsh . Ser. it. (1873) 154 
Wi fiddling and diddling and dancing The house was in 
perfect uproar. 

3. /rafts. To jerk from side to side. 

1803 Stevenson Catriona 173 A fiddler diddling his elbock 
at the chimney side. 

Di'ddle, v* [app. onomatopoeic, representing 
the effect of singing, without uttering connected 
words. Dialectally dcedle and doodle are used 
in a similar sense.] /nans . To sing without 
distinct utterance of words. 

1706 E. Ward Hud, Re div. I. vi. 3 So all sung different 
Tunes and Graces, Such as they us’d to lull and diddle To 
froward Infants in the Cradle. 

Diddle (di’d’l), v.o colloq. [A recent word, cf 
obscure origin. 

It is possible that sense 1 was transferred from Diddle i/. ! , 
and was the source of the name Diddler, and that sense 2 
was a back-formation from that word. Sense 2 might how- 
ever, as far as form and meaning go, be related to OE. 
didrian , dydrian to deceive, delude (cf. what is said of the 
suffixes -cr ' and -le, under Diddle ».*); hut there is an in- 
terval of eight or nine centuries between the known occur- 
rences of the words. It is worthy of note also that doodle 
occurs in the sense *to befool’, and that doodle sb. ‘simple- 
ton, noodle* goes hack to c 1600.3 

1. ‘To waste time in the merest trifling * (Forby 
0x825), Hence To diddle away, to trifle away 
(time), to waste in a trifling manner. 

1826 Scott Jntl. (1890) I. 250 A day diddled away, and 
nothing to show for it ! 1829 Ibid. 17 Feb., I was at the 
Court, where there was little to do, but it diddled away 
my time till two. 

2. /vans. a. To cheat or swindle; to victimize; 
to ‘ do \ b. To do for, undo, ruin ; to kill. 

1806 Surr Winter in Load. II. 127 That flashy captain . . 
may lay all London under contribution, .but he can't diddle 
me. 1809 European Mag. LX. 19 We shall soon find our- 
selves completely diddled and undone. 18x0 W. B. Rhodes 
Bomb. Fur. iv. (1822) 22 O Fusbos, Fusbos, I am diddled 
quite \Hc dies r], 1817 Lady Granville Letters. (1894) I. 

111 He. .exclaimed, ‘Then you are diddled !’ Think of the 
effect of this slang upon incroyable ears ! 1823 Byron Juan 
xu xvii, Poor Tom was .. Full flash, all fancy, until fairly 
diddled. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay Xvii, I suppose we 
diddled at least a hundred men. 1859 Sala Try. round 
Clock (1861) 145 The labourer . . invariably finds himself at 
the end of the week victimised, oq to use a more expressive, 
though not so genteel a term, diddled, to a heart-rending 
extent. 1879 Public Opinion 1-2 July 42 He may diddle his 
tradesmen. . 

b. To diddle out of\ to do out of, swindle out of. 
1829 Scott Jntl. 27 Mar., I am diddled out of a day all 
the same. 1833 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 285 What a cheap book 
is the last Hogarth you sent me 1 I am pleased now that 
Hunt diddled me out of the old one. 1886 A. Griffiths 
Pauper Peer i, You were robbed, euchred, diddled out of 
fifty thousand pounds. 

Hence DPddling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1829 Voss. Diddling Wks. 1864 IV. 268 Diddling, rightly 
considered, is a compound, of which the ingredients are 
minuteness, interest, perseverance, ingenuity, audacity, non- 
chalance, originality, impertinence and grin. 1804 Westnr. 
Gas .) to May 2/3 No Interference with the Diddling of the 
Public. 

Di’ddle, sb. slang and vulgar. [Three different 
words : cf. prec. vbs.] 

1. The sound of the fiddle ; cf. next. 

1806 J. Train Poet. Reveries { Tam.), In their ears it is a 
diddle Like the sounding of a fiddle. 

2. A swindle, a deception. 

1833 Punch 5 Sept. iio(Farmer) And something whispered 
me — in diction chaste— It's all a diddle ! 

3. A slang name for gin, and in U.S. for liquor 
generally. Hence diddle-covo (slang), a keeper 
of a gin or spirit shop. 

c 1 700 Street R obberies Consider'd, Diddle , G eneva. 1725 
Neiv Cant Diet., Diddle , the Cant Word for Geneva. 1858 
Mayhew Paved with Gold m. i. 252 (Farmer) And there's 
a first-rate ‘ diddle-cove * keeps a gin-shop there. 

Diddle- in comb. [Connected with Diddle 
v. 1 , v. 3 ] Diddle-daddle, ‘ stuff and nonsense % 
‘fiddle-faddle*: cf. tittle-tattle. Diddle-dee, a 
name for the shrub Empetrtim ntbrurn in the 
Falkland Islands. Diddle-diddle, used to denote 
the sound of a fiddle, or the action of playing it. 
Diddledum (in 6 -dome), used contemptuously 
for, or in reference to, something trifling. 

* 5*3 Skelton Gar!. Laurel 741 What blunderar is yonder, 
that playth didil diddit He fyndith fals mesuris out of his 
fonde fiddill. 1599 Breton Drcante Strange Effects 17 


When thou findest a foole for thy diet, feede him with a Dish 
of Diddledomes, for I have done with thee. C1670 {title of 
song), ‘Diddle-diddle, or the kind country lovers.' 1778 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Sept., Mrs. Titrate. Come, let us 
have done now with all this diddle-daddle. 1797 Canning, 
etc. in Anti- Jacobin No. 5. 19 Reason, philosophy, ‘fiddle- 
dum diddledum 18. . Nursery R/me^Hey } diddlediddlc ! 
The cat and the fiddle. _ 1847 Sir J. C. Ross Toy. S. Seas II. 
249 A roaring fire of ‘diddle-dee’ ready to cook our supper. 
1893 Times 27 May 14/xThe open country [Falkland Islands] 
is clothed with short scrub called diddle-dee ( Empetrum 
ntbrurn). 

Diddler (di-dlar). [Of obscure origin. 

Found first in the name of ‘Jeremy Diddler’, the chief 
character in Kenney’s farce, ‘Raising the Wind’, brought 
out in 1803. The name was of course intended to be con- 
temptuous and ludicrous, and it seems probable that it was 
formed on Diddle it . 9 sense i, or on the first element of the 
earlier diddle-daddle, diddlc-dum (see Diddle-); it is also 
probable that Jeremy Diddler’s characteristic methods of 
‘raising the wind’, by continually borrowing small sums 
which he does not pay hack, and otherwise sponging upon 
people, gave rise to the current sense of the verb (Diddle 
v? sense 2\ of which ‘ diddler * is now naturally viewed as 
the agent-noun.] 

A mean swindler or cheat ; one who diddles people 
out of what belongs to them. 

1803 J. Kenney Raising Wind 1. i, in Inchbald’s Coll. 
Farces { 18x5) 1 . 113 Oh, it’s Mr. Diddler trying to joke him- 
self into credit at the bar. Ibid. 114. I wasn’t born two 
hundred miles north of Lunnun, to be done by Mr. Diddler, 

I know. Ibid. 116 [Diddler loquitur] This it is to carry on 
trade without a capital. Once I paid my way . . but thou 
art now, Jerry Diddler, little better than a vagabond, a 1849 
Poc Diddling Wks. 1864 IV. 268 Your diddler is guided by 
self-interest. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses iii. 48, I think 
you are a diddler and a make-believe. 

Dide, obs. f. Deed, died (see Die v.) } did (see 
Do vi). 

+ Di-decalie’dral, a. Crystal. Obs. [f. F. 
didfcaMre (Haiiy) + -ai, : see Di- pref 2 1.] 
Having the form of a ten-sided prism with five- 
sided bases, making twenty faces in all. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 204 Di-decahedral 
felspar. 

Didelplxian (doide’lfian), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Didelphia (F. Didelphcs , Cuvier 1795), f. Gr. 5t-, 
Di- 2 twice + de\<pvs womb : see -an.] Belonging 
to the subclass Didelphia of the class Mammalia, 
characterized by a double uterus and vagina, -and 
comprising the single order of Marsupials. So 
DideTpliic, Dide lpMne, DideTphous adjs in 
same sense; Didelpli, DideTpliid, an animal of 
the subclass Didelphia , or of the family Didclphidx. 
(opossums) ; DideTphoid a double, as the uterus 
in the Didelphia. 

1847 Ansted .<*!«<:. World ix. 197 Insectivorous dideiphine 
animals like the opossum. 18^7 Craig, Didelphoid. [1851 
Richardson Gcol. viii. 314 The didelphia have special 
hones, called Marsupial, for supporting the pouch.] 1872 
Mivart Elern. Aunt. 17 Didelphous mammals. 

Didimist : see Didtuist. 

Didine (dai'dain), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. didtis 
the dodo + -ine.] Belonging to the family Dididx 
of birds, akin to the dodo. 

1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Anitn. Life 15S On the island 
of Rodriguez lived a didine bird, the Pezophaps solitarius 
of Leguat. 

Di:-diu’rnal, a. [f. Di- 2 twice + Diurnal.] 
Occurring twice a day. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 32 Som? water-breathers 
require only . . a di-diurnal visit from the tide. 

Didle (dai‘d’1), sb. local. Also 5 r S didal(l, 9 
dydle. [Derivation unascertained: see the vb.] 
A sharp triangular spade, used -for clearing out 
ditches and water-courses ; also a metal scoop or 
dredge fixed to the end of a long pole, used for 
a similar purpose. Hence Didle-man, a didler. 

1400 Chamber!. -Ace. in Kirkpatrick Relig. Orders Nor- 
wich (1845) 316 Paid to the didalmen and other labourers, for 
carrying the muck out of the said ditch [of Norwich Castle]. 
1573 Tusser Hush . (1878) 38 A didall and crome for drain- 
ing of ditches. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 244/1 A Didall 
and Crome to drain Ditches. 1710 Hilman Tusser Redi- 
vivits , Didal , a triangular spade, as sharp as a knife, ex- 
cellent to bank ditches, where the earth is light and pestered 
with a sedgy weed. 1787 in Grose Provinc. Gloss. 1883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xx. (1884) 148 We have ice 
* dydles’. They are large nets made of wire, at the end of 
a pole, with which we can scoop the broken pieces of 
ice up. 

Didle (doi’d'l), v. local. Also dydle. [Cf. prec. 

A suggestion is that didle is worn down from dike-delve.) 

a. traits. To clean out the bed of (a river or 
ditch), b. intr. To work with a didle or didling 
scoop. Hence Di dling- vbl. sb., Didler. 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 471 The older the- 
ology of the reformers is so gone by. . that I should despair 
of the patience to didle in their mud for pearl-muscles. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Didle , to clean the bottom 
of a river. 183s Municip. Corf, xst Rept. App. iv. 2465 The 
Surveyor of Didlers [of Norwich] superintends the persons 
employed in cleansing the river. 1842 Ann. Reg 195 
Messrs. Cuiley and Cossey lately built a didling boat. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Aerie. Gloss., Didle (S orfi, Suff.),'to clean 
the bottom of a river with a didling scoop. 1865 W. W kite 
East. Eng. I. 81, I.. saw only a man who appeared to be 
hoeing the river bottom. He. .was the dydler. 2883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) 112 The dykes are kept 
clear, and the channel of the river deepened, by * dydhng . 


. . At the end of a long pole is a metal scoop, in the shape 
of a ring, with a network .. attached. This is plunged into 
the river, and scraped along the bottom to the side, where it 
is lifted out and the semi-liquid mud poured on to the rond. 
Ibid. xvii. 224 The reach had been dydled out. 
fDi’do 1 . Obs. [Skeat suggests ‘a tale of Dido*, 
an old story.] ?An old story, a thrice-told tale. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 172 4 It is but a dido*, quod 
his doctour, * a dysoures tale ’. [C. has the v.rr. a dydo, a 
dico, a dede, abido.] 

Dido 1 (darda). U.S. slang. [Origin uncertain.] 
A prank, a caper ; a disturbance, ‘ row’, ‘ shindy’ ; 
esp. in phr. to cut (up) didoes. 

1843-4 Hali burton Sam Slick in Eng. (BartletO, 
Them Italian singers recitin’ their jabber., and cuttin* 
didoes aq a private concert. 1851 New York Tribune 
xo Apr. (Farmer A ttierX We should have had just the same 
didoes cut up by the chivalry. 1869 Mrs. Stowe OldJtr.cn 
Folks xo6 They will be a consultin’ together, and cuttin’ up 
didos. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 271 What a dido 
he do kick up, to be sure. 

1* Di-do:decalie’dral, a. Crystal. Obs. [f. F. 
didodtcaidre (Haiiy) + -al : see Di- pref.- 1.] 
Having the form of a twelve-sided prism, with 
six planes in each base, or twenty-four faces in all. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 204 Di-dodecahe- 
dral asparagus-stone . . is a six-sided prism, truncated on 
the lateral edges, and acuminated on the extremities with 
six planes. 

’ Eidonia (daicWnia). Math. [From the story 
of Dido, who bargained for as much land as could 
be covered with a hide, and cut the hide into a 
long narrow strip so as to inclose a large space.] 
(See quot.) Hence Didonian a. 

1873 Tait Quaternions (ed. 2) 191 If we give the name of 
‘Didonia’ to the curve, .which, on a given surface and with 
a given perimeter, contains the greatest area, then for such 
a Didonian curve [etc.]. 

Didopper, obs. form of Didapper, dabchick. 
Didraclun. (dardrsem). Also 6 didragme, 
didramme, 6-7 didrachme, didram. [ad. L. 
didraehma or didrachmon, Gr. Ztbpaxpov a double 
drachma ; f. di-, Di- 2 + fyaxur 7 Drachma. Cf. 
mod.F. didrachme.'] An ancient Greek silver coin, 
of the value of two drachmas : see Drachma. 

1548 Udall, etc., Erasnt. Par. Matt. xvii. 24 Doth your 
master (quoth they* pay a Didram for trybute? 1582 N. T. 
tRhem.) Matt. xvii. 24 Your maister doth he not pay the 
didrachmes? 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Excmp. 11c. xiv. 45 
A Side or didrachme the fourth part of an ounce of Silver. 
*656 Blount Glossogr., Didram . . an ancient coyn . . of our 
money, it values 150'’. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Groeca v. 

xxvi. 550, 2 drachma: or dldrachm = 1 s. 3 \d. 1879 H. Phillips 
Notes Coins 8 A didrachm of Veiia in Lucania presents on 
the reverse a lion destroying a stag. 

Didrachmal (daidroe’kmal), a. [f. prec.+-AL.] 
Of the weight of two drachmae: applied to the 
stater, a gold coin. 

1771 Raper in Phil. Trans. LXI. 466 The didrachmal 
gold of Philip and Alexander is about 4 grains heavier than 
our guinea. 

Didst, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

■ + Didtrce, v. Obs. [ad. L. dtductrc to pull 
asunder or apart, pull in two, f. Di- 1 , Dis- + 
due ere to lead, draw. Used in 16-1 7th c., and some- 
times confused in form with Deduce.] 

1. traits. To pull or draw away or apart. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 26 By this y* arme is dis- 
taunt.and deduced from the ribbes. 1650 Bulwer Anthro- 
pomet. 1 18 It is moved and diduced outward and foreward. 
a 1696 Scarburgh Euclid (1705) 8 The ext reams of any 
Crooked line may . . be further and further diduced, till the 
crooked line be stretched to a strait line. 

2. To dilate, expand, enlarge. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxv. § xx. 124 The exposition 
is diduced into large comentaries. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 307 Its seed brayed and drunk in passum ..diduces 


passages. 

)iduce, -ment, obs. (erron.) ff. Deduce, -ment. 
Didtrct, v. Obs. [f. L. diduct- ppl. stem of 
iu cere : see prec.] =Diduce i. 

576 Grew Anat. Leaves 1. iv. (1682) 155 The ksser 
reds, being so far diducted, as sometimes to stand at 
jht-Angles with the greater. 

Didu’ction. Obs. [ad. L. diductidn-cm , n. 
action f. diducere : see Diduce and -TioN.j 
. Drawing or pulling apart, separation. 

1640 Jackson Creed xi. v, By whose deduction or- rent 
dace was opened for this future edificeto be erec.eo 
m. 1649 Bulwer Pathomy o!. it. ii. 107 This Diduct 

: Lips. x66r ^oylc Spring oj Air m.\v. (16^) 7 

ings - . must draw as forcibly as those within th 
as to hinder the dlduction of the sides. 

!. Dilatation, expansion. . 

534 Jackson Creed vii. xxv. By a / Apostles’ 

muon, of that sense which ms ’" c j-^drs-sbein!: 

ted. 1664 H. More Myrt . //■■<?. ™ '- f ^ 

: the reduction trf those „ 0 rc numerous 

i a half or of forty two months in 

)iductively, obs. (erron.) r( 

3F86 STS £ T:J\ 

543 Humphreys *1 * H . KIXY Mat . Med 

nrd 

. 0)^65 * , - v, JUnritr and didymate. 
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IlDi’dymis. A 7: at. Obs. Pi. -es. [f. Gr. St- 
5 V fxoi testicles, orig. ‘ twins ’.] - Epididymis. 

[C1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 169 poru3 pis dindimi goifr 
artenjs and veynes to }>e ballokis.] 1543 Traheron Vigo’s 
Chirurg . 10 The didymes ben thin skynnes, which compasse 
the stones, and holde them hangyng. 2547 Boorde Brev. 
Health cccxxii. 104 Of this Siphac the two dydymes be 
ingendred the which doth discend to the Stones. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex.y Didymis, a synonym of Epididymis. 

t Di'dymist. Obs. In jr Didimist. [f. Didym- 
«j,Gr. Aifiupostwin, surname of the apostle Thomas, 
+ -ist : cf. John xx. 24-27.] A doubter, sceptic. 

1607 R. C. tr. Esticnne's World of Wonders Ep. Ded., 
Those Dldymists, who will beleeue nothing except their 
senses say Amen. 1631 R. H. Arraigtun. Whole Creature 
x. § 3. 87 If any bee a_ doubtfull Didimist in this poipct, 
or a disputefull Scepticke. Ibid. xii. § 4. 134 Didimists, 
Sceptecks, or Athists. 

Didymite 1 (drdimait). — prec. 

1822 Btackw. Mag. XI. 463 His Lordship is a Dydimite 
in politics and religion . . he must put forth his finger to 
touch, ere he be convinced. 

Di'dymite 2 - Min. Also erron. didrimite. 
[Named 1843 from Gr. 5 f 5 iq*- os twin, being thought 
to be one of two minerals containing calcium car- 
bonate in combination with silica.] A micaceous 
schist found in the Tyrol, nearly allied to Mus- 
covite. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Client. II. 321 Didrimite or Didy - 
mite. 1868 Dana Min. 311. 

Didymium (didrmi£m). Client, [mod. f. Gr. 
St'Su/x-os twin, with ending - 10 M used with new 
metals. The name referred to its close associa- 
tion (‘ twin-brotherhood ’) with lanthanium pre- 
viously discovered, both metals being found asso- 
ciated with cerium.] A rare metal, discovered by 
Mosander in 1841 ; found only in association with 
cerium and lanthanium. Symbol Di. 

1842 Chemical Gaz. I. 4 Mosander, the discoverer of Ian* 
thanium, has found that these metals are always mixed 
with a third new element (didymium), from which at present 
it ts impossible to separate them. 1867 W. A. Miller 
Elem. Client. 1. (ed. 4) 166 Small quantities of didymium in 
solutions of lanthanium and cerium. 1892 Daily Nervs 
11 Feb. 3/6 A method of separating cerium from didymium. 
Didymous (didimas), a. Hot. and Zool. [f. 
mod.L. didym-us, a. Gr. 5 / 5 171- os twin + -ous. In 
mod.F. didyme . ] Growing in pairs, paired, twin. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxi. 483 The outer ones 
[nectaries] being, .didymous or twinned. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 17 1 Araliaceae . . anthers didymous. 

(I Didynamia (didin^-mia) Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnaaus, 1735) f. Gr. 5 i- 7 Di- 2 twice, two + 5 u- 
vayns power, strength ; fancifully referring to the 
superior length of two of the stamens.] The four- 
teenth class in theLinnrean Sexual System of plants, 
containing those with four stamens in pairs of un- 
equal length, and comprehending the Natural 
Orders Labia lx, Scrophulariacex, and other smaller 
groups. 

Hence Di-dynam, a plant of this class ; Didy- 
ua-mian a,, Didyna'mic a., of or pertaining to 
the class Didynamia ; didynamous. 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v., Didynamia. .of this class 
of plants are thyme, lavender, basil, etc. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. ix. 91 The fourteenth class, didynamia, 
signifying that two of the stamens are stronger than the 
others. 1828 Webster, Didynam . . Didynamian. 1882 
Ogilvie, Didynantic. 

Didynamous (doidi'namos, did-), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] Of stamens : Arranged in two 
pairs of unequal length. Also of a flower or 
plant : Having four stamens thus arranged ; be- 
longing to the Linncean class Didynamia. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bof. xxii. 314 The corolla . . per- 
sonate with four didynamous stamens. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 202 GlobularineXy stamens 4 . . somewhat didy- 
namous. 1857 Henfrky Bot. 355 Orobauchaccx - . Flowers 
monopetalous, didynamous. Ibid. 357 A general resem- 
blance exists between the. .other didynamous monopetalous 
Orders. 

Bidynamy (daidi-nami, did-). Bot. [f. prec. 
cf. autonomous, autonomy .] Didynamous 
condition or structure. 

1830 Lindley Eat. Syst. Bot, 234 The didynamy of Acan- 
tlmcem is frequently different from that of Scrophulari.iete 
in the posterior pair of stamens being the longest. 

Die (dai), sb.l PI. dice (dois), dies (dsiz). 
Forms ; 4-5 dec, 6-S dye, dy, 6- die. Blur. 
4 des, 4-5 dees, deys, dys, 4-6 dyse, dyce, 5-6 
dis(e, (dysse, 6 dyyss), 5- dice ; also 5-6 dyes, 
5- dies. Al<o Sing, 4-5 dyse, 5-6 dyce, 5-7 
dico ; B/ur. 4-5 dyces, 5 dises, dices, dycy 3. 
[Early ME. de, dee , pi. des, dees , a. OF. de (nom. 
sing, and obi. pi. 12- 14th c. dez), mod.F. di, pi. 
dis ~Pr. dal, da/z, Cat. dan, Sp., It. dado ; in form 
:—L, datum , subst. use of datus, - um * given pa. 
pplc. of dare to give. It is inferred that, in late 
pop. L., datum was taken in the sense ‘ that which 
is given or decree. d (sc. by lot or foitune) \ anti was 
so applied to the dice by which this was determined. 
Latinized medieval forms from It. and Fr. were 
dadus, deans. 


In late OF. the form dey occurs in 14th c. ; and dec was 
sometimes used in sing, down to 17 th c. : cf. the 14-17 th c. 
Eng. use of dice as sing. The remarkable point in the 
history of the .Eng. word is the change of de, des, to dy, 
dys {dyse, dyce, dice), in the ME. period. The oldest Chaucer 
MSs., Harl., Ellesm,, Hengwrt, have dees , which also sur- 
vived as late as 1484 in Caxton, but dys occurs in the other 
Chaucer.MSS., and in rime in the Bodleian MS. of A yng 
Alisauuder, part of which is in the Auchinleck MS., attn- 
buted to the middle of the 14th c. Before i 5 °o> dy, dys 
seem to have completely passed from the e into the i class, the 
fortunes of which they have since shared. As in pence , the 
plural s retains its original breath sound, probably because 
these words were not felt as ordinary plurals, but as collec- 
tive words; cf. the orig. plural truce, where the collective 
sense has now passed into asingular. This pronunciation is 
indicated in later spelling by’ -ce : cf. the umlaut plurals Itce , 
mice , the inflexional forms hence , once , twice, since, and the 
words ice, nice , advice, device, defence , in all which ~cc 
represents a phonetic and original -s. In the newer senses 
where the plural is not collective, a form (dpiz) of the ordi- 
nary type has arisen ; cf. the non-collective later plural 
pennies.] 

I. With plural dice. 

1 . A small cube of ivory', bone, or other material, 
having its faces marked with spots numbering from 
one to six, used in games of chance by being thrown 
from a box or the hand, the chance being decided 
by the number on the face of the die that turns 
uppermost, b. pi. The game played with these ; 
esp. in phr. at (the) dice . 

a. singular, dee, dye, dy, die. 

1393 Gower Cottf. II. 209 The chaunce is cast upon a dee, 
But yet full oft a man may see [etc.], c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf 
ManJiode 1. cv. (1869)56 Nouht so gret as a as in a dee. 
1570 Levins Manip. 96/41 A dye, aha. 1589 Pappe w. 
Hatchet (1844) 23 Hee’le cogge the die. 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. 11. i, You shall no more deale with the hollow die, Or 
the fraile card. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vm. 85 So to 
cast the dy that it may chance right. x68o Cotton Gamester 
in Singer Hist. Cards 336 He puts one dye into the box. 
1705 Mrs. Centlivre Gamester 1. i, To teach you the man- 
agement of the die. 1779-81 Johnson L . P., Butler Wks. 
II. 191 To throw a dye, or play at cards. 1822 Hazlitt 
Tabled. II. vii. 156 Dependent on the turn of a die, on the 
tossing up of a halfpenny. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Pj-obab. 
74 The real probability that 6000 throws with a die shall 
give exactly 1000 aces. 1872 F. Hall Exempt '. False 
Philol. 68 The cast of a die is absolutely impossible of pre- 
diction. 

0 . plural, des, dees, deys, dys, dyse, dyce, 
dise, dice. 

C1330R. Brunne Chron. Waee(Ro)\s) 11392 Somme pleide 
wyj» des and tables. 1340 Ayenb. 45 pe gemenes of des, and 
of tables. 13. . K. Alt's. (MS. Laud Misc. 622) 3297 pe ry- 
baude pleiejz at pe dys [ed. Weber, deys] Swipe sefde pe 
foie is wys. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 5 They daunce and 
pleyen at dees [so Harl., Heng. ; Canib. deis. Petto, dys, 
Corp. dyse, Lansd. dise) bothe day and nyght. 138^ Tre- 
visa Higden (Rolls) VII. 75 Pleyenge wip dees of gold. 
01400 Destr. Troy 1622 (MS. a 1500) The draghtes, the dyse, 
and oper dregh gaumes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 127 In his lift 
hand thre dyse. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 109 His 
maistre pleyed gladly atte dise. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
422 The towne clerke to fynde theym Dice. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 327 Fora bale of dysse. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avian (1889) 21 Whiche doo no thynge but playe 
with dees and cardes. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 2 § 5 The 
Tenys, Closshe, Dise, Cardes, Bowles. 1536 R. BEERLEvin 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 Sume at cardes and sume at dyyss. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 73\Vych playd wyth kynge 
Henry the viii* at dysse. 1576 Fleming Panopt. Epist. 340 
In casting a paire of dyce. 1580 Baret A Iv. D 656 The life of 
a man is like a game at the dice. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Rom. Quest. (1892) 57 Playing at dice with cokall bones. 1697 
Dryden FEneid' ix. 452 From Dice and Wine the Youth 
retir'd to Rest. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs II. 54 Lord 
Winterbottom is ruined by the dice. 1821 Byron Mar. Fal. 
iv. ii, They Have won with false dice. 2871 T. Taylor 
Jeanne Dare hi, i. Rough soldiers left their oaths, and 
dice, and lewdness. 

7. singular dice, plural dices : cf. obs. F. sing. dcz. 
1388 Act i2 Rich. //, c. 6 § 1 Les . . jeues appellez coytes 
dyces, gettre de pere. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 666 Hie 
talus, dyse. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 121/1 Dycyn, or pley 
wythe dycys, aleo. c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 228 in Babces Bk. 
306 Ne at the dyces with him to play. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
132 He caste thre dyse and on eche dyse was a sise. 2483 
Cath. Angl. 99/1 A Dice, taxillns , aha. 1552 Huloet, 
Dice or die, aha, talus, thesscra. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
m. 100 Amongst the Grecians Kvfitia signifies a Dice . . the 
cast of a Dice was most casual and incertain. 1751 Mrs 
E. Heywood Hist. Betsy Thoughtless IV. 202 Protesting 
never to touch a card or throw a dice again. 

2 . In figurative and allusive use ; thus sometimes 
= Hazard, chance,' luck. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. b 56 b, When kyng Henry per- 
ceived that the dice ranne not to his purpose, he abstained 
from the assaulte. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 36 His harder 
fortune was to fall Under myspeare; such is the dye of 
warre. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iv. io, I haue set. my life 
vpon a cast. And I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1676 
DUrfey Mad. Fickle iv. i, The uncertain Dice of Fate 
thus far runs well. 2692 Dennis Imp. Crii. ii. 8 If that was 
his design, the Author has turn’d the Dice upon him, I gad. 
* 74 * Voung A 7 . Th. vi. 37 When .. th’ important dye Of 
life and death spun doubtful, ere it fell, And turn’d up life. 
1844 Disraeli Coniugsby vi. vi, The immensity of the stake 
which lie was hazarding on a most uncertain die. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 169 France and Austria were both 
playing with cogged dice. 

b. Phrases.* f (a) To make dice of (a person’s) 
bones : see quot. 1646. f (b) To set {put) the dice 
upon (any one): see quot. 159S. (c) The die is 
cast: the decisive step is taken; the course of 


action is irrevocably decided, (d) Upon a or th 
die : depending upon a chance or contingency, h 
a critical position, at stake; so to set upon the die. 
{e) In the dice ; liable to turn up, as a contingent 
possibility (cf. on the cards, Cakd sb . 2 2 e). (/) 
In comparisons : as smooth , true, straight as a die. 

a. 2591 R. Turnbull Exp. St. James 103 They wjl maU 
dice, of their bones, but they will haue the extremitieof 
them. 2621 Burton Attai. Mel. in. i. 111. iii. (1676)253/1 
We wiH not relent.. till we have confounded him and Hs, 
made dice of his bones, as they say, see him rot in prison. 
1646 J. Cooke Vind. Law 22 We say proverbially ‘matt 
dice of his bones \ the meaning whereof is, that if a pri- 
soner die in execution, after the Crowner has viewed his 
body, the creditor hath dice delivered him at the Crowne 
Office as having all that he is likely to have. 

b. 2598 F lorio, Stanchcggiarc . . to set the dice vpon one, 
to tyrannize ouer one. 1658 Whole Duty Man xii. § 6. 94 
Thou . . takest this opportunity to set the dice upon him. 
1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 2 He will put the Dice upon 
his Readers, as often as he can. 

C. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. A iij b, Is the die ca<t, 
must At this one throw all thou hast gaind be lost? ipo 
Ozell Vertoi's Rom. Rep. \ I. xm. 287 Cassar .. throws 
himself into the River . . saying . . It is done : The Die is 
thrown. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxvii. (1889) 262 The 
die is cast — I cannot go back. 

d. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 230 To recover her youn;: 
when they are upon a dye. ibid. 393 Ah poor soul. . It will 
not now bee granted thee, when thou art upon thy dye. 
1821 Byrow Sardan. H. i. 139 But here is more upon tie 
die— a kingdom. 2832 Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 
859 When Rochejaquelein..set life and fortune thus upon 
the die. 

e. 2858 De Quincey Greece under Rom. Wlcs. VIII, 317 
It is hardly ‘in the dice ’ that any downright novelty of fact 
should remain in reversion for this nineteenth century'. 

f. 1530 Palsgr. 629 Make this borde as smothe as a dyce, 
comma vngdez. 2600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810: III. 256 Goodly 
fields, .as plaine and smoothe as any die. c :710 c. Fienves 
Diary (1888)151 Y e tide was out all upon the sands at Least 
a mile, wch was as smooth as a Die. a 2732 Gay Sengs If 
Ball., New Song on New Similies, You’ll know me truer 
than a die. 1877 Spry Cruise Challenger xm. (ed. 7)225 
Arums climbing nfty feet up large trees as straight as a die. 

3 . A small cubical segment formed by cutting 
anything down, f Also, a small cubical bullet (cf. 
die-shot). 

?ci390 Form of Cury in Warner Antiq. C«/m.6Take the 
noumbles of a calf, swyne, or of shepe, parboile hem,apa 
skerne [?keruej hem to dyce. 2496 Ld. Treat. Acc.. wp 
r T? r a to tV net obs. 


Wounded . . with a square die out of a %ld-piece. tp 9 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. House-ipr. (1778) 141 Dish them up., 
with turnips and carrots cut in dice. 1889 b. "hiw 
Awakening M. Fenwick II. 166 She hacked her buttered 
toast into dice. 

7. with dice in singular. , 

14 ..A nc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1 790) 466 Take * rci * 
braune of a bore sotben, and cut hit in fI f 

Liber Cocorum (1862) 38 Square as dises [>ou shalt hit 
1557 Records Whetst . Ry, I haue a dice of Brasse of.ri- 
vnees of Troye weighte. ,, 

+ b. With negative : never a dyse - not a bi , 
not in the least. Obs. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 808 pai . . shall - . neuer dere hym 
dyse. 

II. with plural dies. 

4 . A cubical block; in Arch, a cubical or sqnri. 
block of stone forming part of a building, j/ • 
the cubical portion of a pedestal, between the 3 - 
and cornice ; = Dado i . + b. A square tab e . 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil. 123 Thy kalians 
the Zoccolo, Pillow or Die (because of its Cub q - . 
solid figure). 2726 Leoni Alberti's A rclut. hi A „ r v,pi 
of little Wall, which we shall call the Fhnth, ewe . F- . ^ 
may call it the Dye. 1730 A. Gordon Maffeis r. f | 
240 Some Plinths, or rather Dyes, seen upon „ 


n small 

,-e learned spollin*, ct 


Cornish, ibid. 265 Marble, cut thin in 
a 2748 Watts G.), Young creatures have or dlC s 

words by having them pasted upon little flat ta “* » 

2832 Gell Pcmpeiana I. vi. 109 These figures 5 _ 'j) { 

little square plinths or dies. 2854 E. de war - , c f 
Sau ley's Dead Sea II. 224 The coping, - is compo.ecM 
a cube, or die, measuring nearly' six yards on ca . 

5 . An engraved stamp used for impressing a 
or figure upon some softer material, as in 
money, striking a medal, embossing 

Often used in pairs, which may be dissimilar, for i 

unlike designs on opposite sides pf the thing {tr . 

coining), or corresponding, one in relief ana 
sunk (as in an embossing stamp)- , A jgToLurfr 


There have been such variety of dyes jnade 
Wood in stamping his money*. 2787 1 - J E , e 

(1850) II. 123 The workman .. brought -r , jlo*** 1 - 1 

gold, twenty-three in copper, and the dye. * needle* 
Needle-making 16 Mating sail and yacking . u^kinS 
means of dies fixed in a stamp, after the n1 ‘L. 'phe ptf* 
buttons. 1879 H. Philufs Adait . Botes Co -J ^ ,577 
trait is reduced . . to the size it is to a Llod- f 

Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 263/r ^'•L’nrfM.sion of 
steel welded in a larger block of iron, thcitaP 
intended work cut in its face. . . „,, n H'inCC- i: 

6. The name of various mechanical * J ' t 4 X l p 
spec. a. One of two or more pieces in»*J * t | lC {In- 
form a segment of a hollow screvy for ct f* a supif^ 
of a screw- or bolt. b. The bed-piece 1 - Rl [ ha';' 1 * 
for metal from which apiece is to be ’ c# Frt t' 

an opening through which the piece is urt 
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A device consisting of two parts which act together to give 
to the piece swaged between them the desired form. d. 
Brick-making. A mouth-piece or opening through which 
the day is forced, serving to mould it into the required form, 
e. A part of the apparatus used in crushing ore : see quot. 
x88r. f. Shoe -making, etc. A shaped knife for cutting out 
blanks of any required shape and size : cf. Die v.- 
1812-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ff Art I. 39 The best out- 
side screws are .. cut with what are called stocks or dies. 
1833 Holland Mann/. Metal II. 197 The interstices are 
then filled by the insertion of the hardened steel dies. 1856 
Farmer* $ Mag. Nov. 406 {Brick-making) The mouthpiece 
or die is about half-an-inch deeper and half an inch broader 
than the stream of clay after it passes through the moulding 
rollers to the cutting apparatus. _ a 1875 Chamberlain in 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 529 As soon as it has . . forced the clay of 
one box through the die . . the plunger returns and empties 
[the other] box of clay through a die on the opposite side. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss . , Die , a piece of hard iron, 
placed in a mortar to receive the blow of a stamp, or in a 
pan to receive the friction of the muller. Between the die 
and the stamp or muller the ore is crushed. ' 1885 Harper s 
Mag. LXX. 282 By means of ‘ dies ’, or sole-shaped knives, 
in a die-machine, required shapes, sizes, and widths are cut 
out. Before the use of dies, soles were ‘rounded out’ by 
hand. .Steam-power and revolving die-block [were] applied 
in 1857. 

• 7 . Sc. ‘A toy, n gewgaw’ (Jamieson). 

.(Also in nursery language die-die. Identity with this word 
is doubtful.) 

1808 Jamieson, Die, a toy, a gewgaw, Loth. 1816 Scorr 
Antiq. xxi, ‘The bits o’ weans wad up . . and toddle to the 
door, to pu’ in the auld Blue-Gown that mends a* their 
bonny dies/ 1816 — Old Mort. x,‘ Ye hae seen the last o* 
me, and o’ this bonny die too’, said Jenny, holding between 
her finger and thumb a splendid silver dollar. 

8. altrib. and Comb as die-like , -shaped adjs. ; 
die-block , -machine (see 6 f ) ; *j* die-bone, the 
cuboid bone of the tarsus; f die-shot, shot of 
cubical form, dice-shot ; die-sinker, an engraver 
of dies for stamping (see 5) ; so die-sinking; die- 
stake: see quot. 1874 ; die-stock, the stock or 
handle for holding the dies used in cutting screws 
(see 6 a) ; die-wise a. and adv., in the manner of 
a die, in a cubical form. See also the compounds 
of Dice. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's CJttrttrg. 234 It is knit by Synar- 
throsis to the *Die-bone. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 29 This 
must . . be left to the experience of the *die-forger. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in, 378/1 A .. ♦'Die-Hke figure four 
square every way; a square solid. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
II.29 The very cross-grained, or highly crystalline steel, .ac- 
quires fissures under the Mie-press. 1878 Huxley Physiogr . 
148 A huge *die-shaped mass of stone. 1581 Styward Mart. 
Discipi. 11. 143 .Such as haue *die shot . . contrarie to the 
Cannons & law’es of the field. ^ 1815 Citron, in Ann. Peg. 
3x7/2 Employed by . . *dye sinkers and ornamental en- 
gravers. 1893 Daily News 3 .July 2/7 Medallists and die- 
sinkers have been very busy, .in view of the Royal wedding. 
1874 Knight Diet. Afec/t. I. 592 s. v. Coining-press, The 
lower die is on what is termed the *die-stake, and gives the 
reverse impression. 1863 Smiles Indust. Biogr. 238 He., 
seems to have directed his attention to screw-making, .and 
[made] a pair of very satisfactory “die-stocks. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ff Sclv. 128 In “die wise or cubicatty. 1702 
Thoresby in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1864 The heads not Die- 
wise, as the large Nails now are, but perfectly flat. 

Die, sb.~ slang, [f. Die zl 1 ] Only in phr. To 
make a die {of it) — to die. 

x6xx Cotgr., Foutr aux lat/pes, to turne vp the heeles; 
goe feed wormes, make a dy. Ibid., Tircr les chausscs, to 
kicke vp the heeles ; to make a dye. 18 igAletropolis I. 58 
I thought he was going to make a die of it I Why, he ’s as 
old as the Hills. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 238/2, * I be- 
lieve you’re trying to make a die of it said the doctor. 
Die (doi), vj Pa. t. and pple. died (daid) ; 
pr. pple. dying (dang). Forms' a. 2-4de}-en, 
dei-e(n, 3 defyen, deni3-e, 4 day-e, 4-5 deghe, 
4-6 dei(e, dey(e, (5 deyn), 4-6 {north.) de, 4- 
dee. B. 4-5 di^-en, dyg-en, digh-o, dygh-e, 
dy-en, di-en, 4-7 diy, (5 dyi), 4-8 dye, 4- die. 
Pa. t. a. 3 deijede, deeide, de&ide, 3-5 deid(e, 
4 daide, dayed, dejed, deied(e ; north . deyt, 
ded, 4-5 deyd(e, deyed, 5 deghit, -et, -t, 5- 
north . deed, deit, deet. B- 4 dyede, 4-5 dyde, 
4-6 dide, (5 dyet), 4-S dyed, 4- died. [Early 
ME., depen, deghen, corresp. to ON. dcyja (orig. 
dfyja, OSw. and ODa. dot a, Da. doe , Sw. dd), 
Ob ris. deta , deja, OS. ddian , OHG. touwan , MUG. 
touwen ; these represent an OTeut. strong verb of 
the 6th ablaut class * daw- j -ait, pa. t. d 6 w, pa. pple. 
dawan-y the strong inflexions being retained in 
ON. (dJ - : —*d 6 wy ddinn '.—*dawans). In the other 
langs. and in Eng. a regular weak Verb. No in- 
stance of the word is known in OE. literature [its 
sense being expressed by stcorfan, sweltan, or the 
periphrastic tutsan dead, pa. t. wxs dt f ad : see Dead 
id) hence it is generally held to have been early 
lost in OE. (as in Gothic, and as subsequently in 
all the continental WGcr. Langs.), and re-adopted 
in late OE. or early ME* from Norse; but some 
think that the facts point rather to the preservation 
of an OE. dlegan, denari, iii some dialect ; the word 
appears to have been in general use from the 1 2th 
c., even in the s.w. dialects (see Napier in Hist. 
Holy Pood, E.K.T.S., 1S94). The ME. deyen K 
deghen came regularly down to 1500 as deye, which 


was retained in the North as dey, de, dee (still cur- 
rent from Lancashire to Scotland)'; but in standard 
English deghe was in 14th c. (in conformity with' 
the common phonetic history of OE. eh, cah, eoh , 
as ir\ dye, eye, fly, high,. lie, nigh , thigh, etc.) nar- 
rowed to dipe, dighe , whence the later dye , die. 

The oldest text of Cursor M. (Cotton) has only dey ; in 
the later texts this is frequently altered to dighe , dye , when 
not in rime, in the late Trinity MS. sometimes even in rime, 
with change of text. Chaucer used both dey and dye, the 
C, T. (EUesm. MS.) contains in the rimes 22 examples of 
deye and 50 of dye. Both forms are also used in the Wy- 
clifite version, and both occur in Caxton’s works. 

The stem date - appears also in Gothic in the ppl. a. dauj>s , 
OE. dlad {t-daud-oz) Dead, and the sb. daupus, OE. dcaP, 
Death ; also in a/ddjan {'.-afdfrivjan), pa. pple. a/dauid- 
(:-afdfcuid-) vexed, worried. (The relationship of Gothic 
diwattO , undiwanei , etc. is uncertain.) The simple verb has 
shown a notable tendency to die out, and leave its place to 
be taken by derivatives : thus in Gothic dauPnatt to die.] 

I. Of man and sentient beings. * literally. 

1 . intr. To lose life, cease to live, suffer death ; 
to expire. 

The proper word for this, and more especially for the 
cessation of Hfi by disease or natural decay (to which it is 
often restricted dialectally), but also used of all modes of 
death, as * to diejn battle ‘at the stake’, ‘at the hands of 
justice'. 

a. Forms de3-e(n, dey-e(n, dei3-e(n, dei-e(n, 
day, de, dee. (After 1500, north. Eng. and Sc.) 

c 1x35 Holy Rood (1894) 14 Forman < 5 e ic nu de3en sceal. 
cxzo5 Lay. 28893 pe aide king degede. Ibid. 31796 A 1 folc 
gon to de^en. <2x225 Alter. R. xo8 Me schal er deien. 
Ibid, xxo He polede sundri pine, & deijede. ci 290 S. Eng. 
Leg. 1 . 62/311 Heo deide pane pridde day. a i^ooCursorM. 
24139 (Edin.) Latte vs deien Ramin [Colt, dei, Fair/, deye]. 
13. . Ibid. i6762+ii9(Cott.)Himwasnotgeue. .plas, War-on 
he m»3t dee fayre. .but deed he}e in pe air. 13. . Ibid. 11323 
(Gbtt.) pat heo dede suld neuer dei.Til he suld se crist self wit 
ei [Trin. ATS. de^e, e}e]. 13. . Sir Beucs 3135 pat emperur 
ne^ daide, His wif confortede him & saide. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 430 Hys fadyr. .deyt tharfor in my presoun. c 1380 
Sir Feruntb, 5738 Ech man schal rysen on such aray As he 
dayep ynne. C1380 Wyclif JVks. (1880)296 Crist deyede 
to destrie pis heresye & alle his martyrs aftir deyeden. 1382 
— Rom. xiv. 8 Where we deien, we deien to the Lord, c 1386 
Chaucer Prioress' T. 82 And eek hire for to preye To been 
oure help and socour when we deye. c 1400 Destr. Troy 921 
All dropet the dule as he degh wold. Ibid. 9551 The buerne 
deghet. a 1420 Sir Autadace (Camden) lxxii, Thenne sone 
afiur the kinge deet. c 1440 Prom p. Parv. 1x7 Deyyn, 
morior. c 1460 Towncley Alyst. (Surtees) 40 It gars me 
quake for ferd to dee. CX470 Henry Wallace if. 127 Than 
wist he nocht of no Help, bot to de. 1483 Caxton Gold . 
Leg. 142/2 Hys fader and moder deyden. c 2489 — Sonnes 
0/ Aytuofi iii. 79 Noble knyghtes deyeng full myserably 
vpon the erthe. a 1500 Nutbroivn Maid xxiv. in Arn- 
olde's Citron. (x8zi) 202, I [shal] dey sone after ye be gone. 
1552 Lyndesay Monarche 6114 Neuer to de agane. a 1605 
Montgomerie Sonn. lix. 5 To see Sa many lovers, but re- 
demption, dee. a 1800 W. Douglas Song, For bonnie Annie 
Lawrie, I’d lay me down and dee. 1861 E. Waugh Bit-tie 
Carter's Tale 11 Yo desarven a comfortable sattlement i'th 
top shop when yo dee’n. 

B. Forms di3-e(n, dy-e(n, di-e(n, dye, dy,die. 
.C1330 R. Brunne Citron . Waee (Rolls) 14306 He was so 
wounded, he most dye. 13. . Cursor AI. 7059-60 (Gott.) For 
pu sal witt pat i sal noght lye pe son of oarsabe he sal die 
[Colt, lei, dei, Fair f. legh, degh, Trin. lyse, di$e], 13.. 
Guy IVarzv. (A.) 630 Felice said toGij, pou dost folie patow 
wilt for mi loue dye. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 306 pa3 for- 
tune dyd your flesch to dyje. 13.. Song of Yesterday 
87 in E. E. P. (1862) 135 A mon pat nou partep and dis 
[r/wf wys]._ 1382 Wyclif Rev. xiv. 13 Blessid the deede 
men, that dien in the Lord, c 1386 Chaucer Milled* T. 627 
And for the smert he wende for to dye, As he were wood for 
wo he gan to crye. a 1400-50 A lexander 1260 (Ashm. MS.) 
To do as dri3ten wald deme & dyi [AIS. D. dye] all to- 
gedire. 2477 Sir J. Paston in PastonLett. No. 806 III. 207 
Yf I dyghe ny the Cyte of London. 1483 Catlt. Angt.qg 
To Die, mori. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxv. 485 To 
dye in prison. X553T.W1LSON AV/c/.(i567)i9b, Undoubtedly, 
the lawier neuer dieth a begger. 1556 Chrott. Gr . Friars 
(Camden) 3 Thys yere thiskynge Henry the thirdedyde. 1633 
Earl Manch. A t Alottdo (1636) 142 He that will live when 
lie dyes, must dye while hee lives. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. 
Glory (1869) 147 Her armes express the Crosse whereon He 
dide. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. 99 Not onely Monarchs, 
but also whole Assemblies dy. 1667 Milton P. L. vir. 
544 In the day thou eat’st, thou di’st. 1695^ Woodward 
Hat. Hist. Earth (1723) 28 The Shell-fish ,. live and dye 
there. 17x2 Pope Afcct. No. 48 r 6 Little Spirits that are 
bom and die with us. 1727-38 Gay Fables 1. xxvii. 50 So 
groaned and dy’d. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 37 
Some of these Archons might dye before the end of the ten 
years. 1769 Johnson in Boswell Life (1847) 21 1 It matters 
not how a man dies, but how he lives. 1807 Wordsw. White 
Doe vii. 3x5 At length, thus faintly, faintly tied To earth, 
she was set free, and died. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi Song 4 
She must weep or she will die. 

b. Const. To die of a malady, hunger, old age, 
or the like ; violence, the sword, his own hand ; j 
from a wound, inattention, etc. ; through neglect ; : 
on or upon the cross, the scaffold, at the stake, in i 
battle ; for a cause, object, reason, or purpose, for 
the sake of one ; formerly also tt'ith a disease, the 
sword, etc. ; on his enemies (i.c. falling dead above 
them). In earlier use the prepositions were em- 
ployed less strictly. 

ci 200 Ormin 8636 Sippenn shule witt anan Off hunngerr 
de3enn bape. c 1330 R. Bp.unne Chrvn. Wace [Rolls) 850 Of 
his burpe libs moder deide. c 1340 Cursor M. App. ii. 887 (B. 
Si. Add. MS.) No womman..dicn nc schal of hure childe. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 652S All pat met hym . .dyet of hi> dyr.tto. 


1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D v, Yf they etc of lhat fruyie 
they shold deye of it. 1580 Baret A tv. D 643 To die of the 
plague. 1590 Shaks. At ids. N. 11. i. 130 She being mortal! . 
of that boy did die. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV Epil. 31 FalstalTe 
shall dye of a Sweat. 1658-9 E. Bodvile in Hatton Corr. 
(1878) 17 Like to diy of the small pox. 17x6 Addison 
Drummer v. i, The wound of which he dy’d. 1796 Burn-i 
Lett. Mr. Cunningham 7 J uly, If I die not of disease, I must 
perish with hunger.' 1892 Du Maurier Peter Ilbetson 247 
I thought I must die of sheer grief. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek, v. 12 The thridde part of thee shal die 
bi pestilence. <11631 Donne Poems (1650) io We can dye 
by it, if not live by love. i643-Denhasi Coopers H. 315 
Disdains to dye By common bands. 1683 Col. Rec. Penn - 
sylv. I. 95 A Calfe that Dyed, as they thought by Witch- 
craft. 

c 1340 Cursor AT. 26847 (Fairf.) Oft mail deys porou [Cott. 
of] an wounde. 1382 Wyclif A'«///.xvi. 29 Ifthuq vsid deeth 
of men thei dien. Ibid, xxiii. 10 Dye my soule thur3 the 
deeth of ri3twise men. Alod. If the child had died through 
neglect. 

13.. Cursor M. 17153 (Cott.), I haf .. ded on pis rode tre. 
Ibtd. 9039 (Gutt.) God pat dide apon pe rode, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 427 Whan Criste on the crosse for our care deghit. 
1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 90 He that died on 
the cross was long a-dying. 1820 T. Kelly Hymn , Wc sing 
the praise. .Of him who died upon the cross. 

<11300 Cursor M. 16762+89 (Cott.) When pou deed for 
drede. c 1300 Havelok 840, I wene that we deye inone For 
hunger. C1380 Wyclif JYks.y, 18S0) 8 Redy to dye for cristin 
mennus soulis. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 27 heading , 
The whiche deyde for sorowe. 1552 Huloet, Dye for the 
lone of a womanne, Pcrire feminam. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 177, I can not chappe these textes in Scripture, if 
I should die for it. 1580 Baret Ah. D 643 Willing to die 
for ones safetie. 1581 Pettie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. ut. 
(1586) 129, I should die for verie shame. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. ii. 73 Shortly after they all die for hunger and cold. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iv. i. to8 Men haue died from time 
to time, and wormes haiie eaten them, but not for loue. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 121 Though he dye for it, he 
cannot think of it. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. Ded. 
(1858) 15 My God I thou that didst dye for me. 1713 Steele 
Guardian No.. 17 F 7 But child . . can you see your mother 
die for. hunger. 1832 Tennyson AT ay Qtteett 21 They say 
he’s dying all for love. Mod. To die for one’s opinions. 

1382 Wyclif Jcr.xv i. 4 With dethes of siknyngus thei shul 
die. c 1386' Chaucer Alonk's T. 71 1 The place in which 
he schulde dye With boydekyns. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8273 
Thow dowries shall dye with dynt of my hond. a x6iz 
Donne BtaOai'aro? (1644) 52 Annibal . . dyed with poyson 
which he .abvaies carryed in a ring. <1x672 Wood Life 
(1848) 8 His grandmother Penelopie. .died with grief. 1692 
E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. xvi, To dye with Thirst and 
Hunger. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. iv. 114 116 die on him that sales 
so but your selfe. 17x2-14 Pgre Rape Lock v. 78 Nor 
fear’d the Chief th’ unequal fight to try. Who sought no 
more than on his fo6 to die. 


c. To die in a state or condition. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 25850 (Cott.) Qua pat dees in dedli sin sal 
duell in bale. 1382 Wycuf Jcr. xxxi. 30 Eche in his 
wickednessc shal die. 1549 Compl. Scot. iii. 25 Cleopatra 
vas lyike to dee in melancolie. 1552 Huloet, Dye in great 
debte, Relinquere debt turn. 1703 Maundrell Jourtt. Jcrus. 
(1732) Lett. ii. 3 To dye in the Romish Communion. 1784 
Cowper Tiroc. 150 Would die at last in comfort, peace, and 
joy. Mod. He died in poverty and neglect. 

d. To die poor , a beggar , a martyr, a millionaire , 


etc. 

a 1225 After. R. 108 Heo ouh for to deien martir in hire 
meseise. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 55 Lo, thus she deiede a 
wofull maide. 1553 [see 1 0 ). 1671 Milton P. R. in. 422 
But so dy’d Impenitent. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 17 They 
dyefas it \vere)laughing. 1781 CowrcR Retirement 14 Having 
lived a trifler, died a man. 1842 Tennyson Vision 0/ Sin i\. 
144 Yet we will not die forlorn. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 
765/1 Her old friend had died a bankrupt. 1894 Wolselev 
Alarlborough I. 246 He was every inch a sailor, and died 
an Admiral. 

2 . To die a (specified) death : ta die by or suffer 
a particular death. 

Death prob. represents the OE. deape instrumental, in 
dcape sweltan , L. morte mori : it was in ME. also preceded 
by various prepositions, on, in, a, o, 0/ by, with ; but is now 
generally treated as a cognate object. In die a death, a 
was prob. originally the preposition —on, tffsce quots. c 1200, 
c 13S6) but came to be treated as the indefinite article. 

a. with instrumental case, or equivalent preposition. 

[£■900 AHf red's Laws 14. 15 in Thorpe I. 48 (Bostv.) He 
sceal deape sweltan. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 221 pu scealt dea^e 
sweltan. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. i8t pu Shalt a deoe 
swelte.] 13.. Cursor AI. 660 (Cott.) O [Fair/. Wit, 

Of, Trin. On] duble ded pan sal see dei. 1382 Wvcui 
Gen. ik 17 In what euer day sotheli thow etist there of, wiili 
deth thow shall die [1388 Thou schalt die by deeih 
morte morieris]. — judg. a iii. 22 Bi deeth die we 
morte moriemur J, for we ban seen the Lord. Ezrp: 


not what deth this foie shall on dye. c 1477 
42 If I dye not of bodily deth I shal dye of *P»nwel del 
1483 - G. de la Tour G v. Your sone deyd Ihi, n>.M 
a good dethe. c 1500 Atelusine 247 To e> } 

deth. 1625-6 PuttciAS rtltrimi II. >°J‘ «« 
naturall death. 

wolde 
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die. x6zo Shaks. Temp. i.i. 72 , 1 would fame dye a dry death. 
i6xx Bible folm xviii. 32 Signifying what death he should 
die. 1687 Settle Ref. Drydcn 85 I Me die a thousand deaths 
before X* le do so or so. 1832 Tennyson Millers Dan. xii, 
Love dispell’d the fear That I should die an early death. 

c. To die the death : to suffer death, to be put 
to death. 

Dr. Johnson {Shaks. (1765) I. 31 1) says '“die the death ** 
seems to be a solemn phrase for death inflicted by law. 

*53$ Coverdale judg. xiii. 22 We must dye the death, 
because we haue sene God [Wyclif Bi deeth die we]. 
1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. vii. (1588) 269^ If one do burne 
a dwelling house maliciously, he shall die the death for it. 
1590 Shaks. Afids. N. 1. i. 65 Either to dye the death, or to 
abiure For euer the society of men. 3611 — Cymb. tv. u. 
97 Dye the death : When I haue slaine thee with my proper 
hand, He follow those that euen now fled hence. 1801 
Southey Thalaba ix. xxxix, And in that wild and despe- 
rate agony Sure Maimuna had died the utter death. 1859 
Tennyson Lancelot Elaine 866 [He] had died the death 
In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

3. In various phrases, describing the manner or 

condition of death. (Sometimes Jig . : cf. 10.) 

To die game , to maintain a bold and defiant hearing to the 
last, i. e. like a gamecock ; whence by contrast to die dung- 
hill \ \ to die hard , i. e. with difficulty, reluctantly, not with- 
out a struggle; to die in one’s bed, i. e. of^ illness or other 
natural cause, the opposite of which is to die in one’s shoes', 
to die in harness, i. e. in full work ; to die ztt the last ditlh, 
i. e. in defending the last ditch of an entrenchment, to fight 
to the last extremity; and in other similar phrases. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxxiv. 107 We shall not forsake 
you to dye in the quarrell. Ibid. I. cevi. 243 Tyll he had 
made an ende of his warr . . or els to dye in the payne. 
1631 Rutherford Lett. 11. ix. (1881) 384 It cannot stand 
with his honour to die in the burrows. 1663 Flagellum, or 

0. Cromwell Pref. (1672) 3 He had the fortune . . to dye in 
his bed. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant , Crew, Die like a Dog, 
to be bang’d - .Die on a Fish-day, or in his shoes, the same. 
Die like a Rat, to be poysoned. 37x2 Hearne Collect . 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 341 He dy'd in his Shoes ; his Domes- 
ticks say of an Apoplexie. <21715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 

1. 457 There was a sure way never to see it*lost, and that 
was to die in the last ditch. 1805 Ann. Reg. 370 Declaring, 
in cant terms, that they would ‘die game*. 1811 Syd. 
Smith Wks . (1867)1. 203 Nothing dies so hard . . as intoler- 
ance. 1825 On Bull-baiting 1 1. {Houlston Tracts I. xxviii. 
5), I don’t intend to die dunghill. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 
11. xi. (1876) 294 Reform is slow, and abuses die hard. 1867 
Homeward Mail 16 Nov. 951/2 Mr. P. A. Dyke has died 
in harness at his post as Government agent. 1868 M. Pat- 
T1SON A cade »i. Org. v. isg Learning in Oxford died hard and 
yielded up its breath not without many a struggle. 1870 
Spurgeon Trens. Day. Ps. x. 15 Very few great persecutors 
have ever died in their beds. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) IV. xvii. 42 Men who .. had actually died in arms 
against him. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 544 Like 
most medieval workers they all died in harness. 

b. Never say die \ never consent or resign oneself to death ; 
never give in. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, Never say die— down upon your 
luck. 1880 Payn Confid. Agent III. 161 Never say die 
while there ’s a shot in the locker. 

4. To suffer the pains or dangers of death; to 
face death. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xv.31 Ech day I deie for 3oure glorie, 
britheren. 1526-34 Tindale ibid.. By oure reioysinge which 
I have in Christ lesu oure Lorde, I dye dayly. 1633 [see x /3]. 
** transf. and fig. 

5. Theol. To suffer spiritual death; 'To perish 
everlastingly 9 (J.) : cf. Death 5 . 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cousc. 8159 pai salle ay deghand lyf, 
and lyfand dyghe, And ever-mare payns of ded bus dryghe. 
1382 Wyclif Ezek. xviii. 4 The soule that shal synne, the 
ilk shal die. 1552 Bk. Corn. Prayer Buriat of Dead, And 
whosoever liveth, and believeth m him, shall not die eter- 
nally. 1627 Hakewill Apot. (1630) 512 So long as God shall 
hue, so long shall the damned die. 


6 . To die unto : to cease to be under the power 
or influence of; to become dead unto: cf. Rom. vi. 2. 

1648 Westm. Assembly's Shorter Catech. Q. 35 Sanctifi- 
cation, .whereby we . .are enabled more and more to die unto 
sin, and live unto righteousness. 

7. To suffer pains identified with those of death ; 
(often hyperbolical) to languish, pine away with 
passion; to be consumed with longing desire; to 
die for , to desire keenly or excessively. 

*59 x Eyly Endynu 1. iv. The lady that he delights in, and 
dotes on every day, and d/es For ten thousand times a day. 
*593 ,+ SHE . Christ s T. 33 a, He saw him swallow downe 
a bitte that he dyde for 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. ii. 69 
And in despight of all, dies for him. 1610 — Tcmt> m i 70 
And much Jesse take What I shall die to want, a 1631 
Donne Poems ( 1650) 14 Deare.I die As often as from thee 
I goe. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 86 r 2 Nothing is more 
common than for lovers to .. languish, despair, and dye in 
dumb show. 1832 Tennyson Fled no re 141-8, I die with 
iny delight . . I would be dying evermore, So dying ever, 
LIcanore. Mod. colloq. I am dying for a drink. 

b. To be dying to do (something) : to long greatly. 

1709 Prior Ctliit to Damon S That durst not tell mo, what 
1 dy d to hear. 1711 Steclf. Sped. No. 054 r 3 She dies 
to see what demure and serious Airs Wedlock has given 
you. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary May, Mrs. Bowdlerhas 
long been dying to come to the point. 1786 Ibid. 17 July, 
Miss P~, who was. .dying with impatience to know, .every- 
thing about me. 1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 83 The 
secret was dying to escape him. 3893 G. Allen Scallywag 
I. 20 The pretty American ’s dying to see you. 

C. To die with or of laughing : to be exhausted 
by laughing. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 243 Went they not quickly, 
I should die with laughing. 1605 — Tr. f Cr. 1. fit. 176 At 
this sport Sir Valour dies ; cries . . gj U e me ribs of Steele, 
I shall split all In pleasure of m y Spieene. X778 Mad. 


D’Arblay Diary 23 Aug., An account he gave us ..would 
have made you die with laughing. X796 Jane Austen 
Pride «§- Prej. vi. (1813) 194, I was ready to die oflaughter. 

II. Of non-sentient objects, substances, quali- 
ties, actions. 

8. Of plants, flowers, or organized matter : To 
lose vegetative life ; to cease to be subject to vital 
forces ; to pass into a state of mortification or de- 
composition. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xv. 36 That thing that thou sowist, is 
not quykenyd, no but it deie first, c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 
Iir. 642 Thai wol muhiplie 7 'here as all other treen and 
herhes deye. 1513 Douglas sEncis ix. vii. 149 L-yke as 
the purpour flour . . Dwynis away, as it doith laid or de. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 85 Good quickset bie, Old gatherd 
will die. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V y v. ii. 42 Her Vine . . Vn- 
pruned, dyes. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1638) 477 The 
same part of his tail which is beneath the knot will die after 
such binding, and never have any sense in it again. *707 
Curios, in Hush. $ Gard. 62 The Plant, grown^ dry and 
withered.. must dy. CX820 Shelley Autumn 2 The ^ale 
flowers are dying. 1855 Tennyson Maud vi. i. 6 The shining 
daffodils die. 1869 Huxley Phys. i. (ed. 3) 22 Individual 
cells of the epidermis and of the epithelium are incessantly 
dying and being cast off. 

b. Said of the heart : To cease to beat ; to 
sink as in swooning. 

x6xx Bible 1 Sam. xxv. 37 His heart died within him, and 
he became as a stone. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 26 June 
F 18 My heart seemed to die within me. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc j. 290 It might be seen, .by the deadly paleness which 
ensued, How her heart died within her. 

9. fig. Of substances: To lose force, strength, 
or active qualities, to become * dead flat, vapid, 
or inactive. 

1612 Webster White Devil iv. i, Best wine, Dying, makes 
strongest vinegar. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 390 
Plaster is said to die when it loses its strength. 

10. Of actions, institutions, states, or qualities: 
To come to an end, pass out of existence ; to go 
out, as a candle or fire ; to pass out of memory, to 
be utterly forgotten. 

a 1240 Lofsottg in Cott. Horn. 21 1 pine pinen burn wen me 
. . from fene deaS Set neuer ne deieS. 1387 T revisa Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 7 (Matz.) Dedes pat wolde deie, storye kepep hem 
euermore. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 600 As cornes that wol 
under growe her eye, That but thou lete hem oute, the sight 
wol die. 1548 Hall Citron., Edw. IV, 240 In whose person 
died the very surname of Plan tagenet. 1577 B.Googe Heres- 
baclts Husb. 11. (1586) no The coles that are made of the 
Pine tree . . die not so fast as the^ other. 1580 Baret Ah. 
D 643 Loue vtterly dieth, or decaieth. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, 11. vi. x Heere burnes my Candle out ; I, heere it dies. 
1599 — Much Ado\. i. 301 So dies my reuenge. 1710 Pri- 
deaux Orig. Tithes v. 237 But he dying the same year he 
published them [Laws], they also dyed with him. 3711 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 26 f 5 When I look upon the Tombs of the 
great, every Emotion of Envy dies in me. 1820 Shelley 
Ode Liberty ix. 13 Art, which cannot die. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. 111. 189 Speak, and let the topic die. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 7 A fragile and secondary good which the 
world is very willing to let die. 1892 Du Maurier Peter 
Ibbctson 247 It is good that my secret must die with me. 
b. Sometimes more directly fig. from I. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1 . xvl. (1611) 50 All these con- 
trouersies might have dyed, the very day they were first 
brought foorth. __ 1596 Shaks. i Hen. Ir , 1. hi. 74 What 
euer Harry Percte then had said. .May reasonably dye, and 
neuer rise To djo him wrong. x6ox — Twel. N .• 1. i. 3 The 
appetite may sicken, and- so dye. x6xo — Temp. 11. i. 216 
Thou let’st thy fortune sleepe : die rather. 

11. To pass gradually away ( esp . out of hearing or 
sight) by becoming fainter and fainter; to fade 


away. 

[1581 Pettie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. n. (1586) 58 b, The fault 
of some, who suffer the last letters to die betweene their teeth.] 
1704 PorE Windsor For. 266, 1 hear sweet music die along 
the grove. X7X5-ZO — Iliad n. 126 Fainter murmurs dy’d 
upon the ear. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, The words 
died on Vivian's lips. 1832 Tennyson Millers D. 74, 
I watch’d the little circles, die. 2859 — Elaine 323 The 
living smile Died from his lips. 

12. To _ pass by dying (into something else') ; to 
change (into something) at death or termination. 

1633 Earl Mancii. A t Moiuto(i6 2 6) 27 The brightest dayes 
dye into dark nights, but rise againe a mornings. 4645 
Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents so The day dyes into night. 
1742 Young Nt. Th.\ i. 697 The world of matter, with its 
various forms, All dies into new life. 1755 — Centaur ii. 
87 He that lives in the kingdom of Sense shall die into the 
kingdom of Sorrow. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 96 The rivers 
die into offensive pools. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dream 188 
The twilight died into the dark. 

b. Archil. To merge into , lose itself by passing 
into; to terminate gradually in or against. Cf. 13 c. 

1665 J. Webb Stoue-Hcng (1725) 88 A Parapet, .is let into, 
or made to die against the Columns. 1859 J ephson Brittany 
xviii. 291 The mouldings of the arches die into the pillars. 
1870 F. R. Wilson C/t. Lindisf. 1x6 There is a staircase 
turret which dies into the tower. 


jlj-x. >ynn aaverDs, jormmg compound verbs. 

13. Die away. a. To pass away from life gr 
dually ; to faint or swoon away. 

1707 Curios, in Husb. fy Gard. 62 We see several Plar 
grow an( j jy away. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 3 7 
bhe fainted and died away at the sight. 17x3 — Cato. \ 
1 , 1 die away with horror at the thought. 1725 Pope Ody. 
x * v - J? 1 Oh ! had he . . in his friend’s embraces dy’d awa- 
xo2i Shelley Promeih. Unb. 11. ii. 21 Droops dying awi 
On its mate’s music-panting bosom. 1853 R- w. Brow: 
Grk. Classical Lit. (1857I 138 My feeble pulse forgot 
play, I fainted, sank, and died away. 


DIE-AWAY. 


b. To diminish gradually in force or activity 
and so come to an end ; to fade away, cease or dis- 
appear gradually. 

1680 Hacke Collect. Voy. (1699) II. 15 The wind in the 
mean time dying away, I was. becalmed. 1706 A. Beofosd 
Temple Plus. ix. 172 ;The Voices, .seem to die away. in t 
Stef.le Sped. No. 427 F2 Thus groundless Stories die away. 
1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 11. gi At his feet the thunder 
dies away. 1837 Disraeli Venetia in. vii, The day died 
away, and still he was wanting. 1840 R, H. Dana BefMast 
xxv. 8r The breeze died away at night. i 85 o Tyndall 
Glac , 1. xxiv. 175 The direct shock of each avalanche had 
died a way. 

C. Archit. and Carpentry. To pass or merge 
gradually into the adjacent structure. Cf. 12 b. 

3869 Sir E. J. Reed Ship-build: v. 76 To be 2 feet deep 
amidships and to extend across until they die away with 
rise of floor. 1873 Ferguson in Tristram Laud of Modh 
373 The arch must have died away against the towers, 

+ cL traits. To cause to die or come to an end. 
rare — 1 . 

1748 Richardson Clarissa { 1811) VIII. 33 By little and 
little, in such a gradual sensible death . % God dies away in 
us, as I may say, all human satisfaction, in order to subdue 
his poor creatures to himself. 


14. Die back. Said of the recent shoot of a plant: 
To die from the apex-back to the woody or peren- 
nial part. 

Cf. die down ; herbaceous plants die down to the ground, 
tender shoots die back to the old wood. 

1850 Beck's Florist Nov. 265 The shrub., will in a manner 
prune Itself, or at least those shoots that require removing will 
die back, and there will be only the dead wood to cut away. 

16. Die down. a. To subside gradually into a 
dead or inactive state ; to die away. 

1834 Keble in Lyi a Apost. (1849) 58 The deep knell dying 
down. 1859 Tennyson Elavie 179’ Laughter dying down 
as the great knight Approach’d them. X874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 1. 267 The war died down into mere massacreand 
brigandage. 1894 Antiquary May 222 The tin trade of 
Cornwall died down. Mod. The fire was left to die down 
of itself. 

b. Of plants : To die down to the gronnd, while 
the underground stem and roots survive. 

1895 Home Garden 40 To secure perfect blooms [of Crocus! 
the foliage must be left to die down of its own accord. 
Mod. This Polygonum attains a height of ten feet, and 
yet dies down entirely in the winter. 

10. Dieoff, a. To go off, be removed or camtd 
off, one after another, by death. 

X697 Dampier Voy. 1. 113 It is usual with sick men coming 
from the Sea Air to dye off as soon as ever they come 
within the view of the Land. 1741 Richardsons 
III. 292 A Gentleman's Friends may die off. 1807 Sovtuiy 
E spriella's Lett. III. 100 The Russian soldiers .. sickened 
and died off like rotten sheep. 1840 Dickens Banuhvig 
vii, Accustomed to wish with great emphasis that the who,* 
race of women could but die off. 1857 Buckle Cnwn. 
xi. 649 That generation having died off. Mod. I f the cMtie 
and other stock are not sold off, they will die off. 
cuttings in the frames damped off, the plants in the green- 
house died off. 

b. transf. Of sounds, etc. : l'o die away, to 


pass away. , 

1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 10 This Rumour died on 
again. X805 Flinders in Phil. Trans. XCN I. 245 Jr. 
wind dying off . . it descended quickly to 30 inches. W7 
Browning La Saisiaz 45 If the harsh throes of the preju 
die not off into the swell. x886 Sir F. H. Doyle Renn 
ceuces 17s So the debate died off. . . 

17. Die out. a. Of a family or race (of ammis 
or plants) : To be (gradually) extinguished b) 
death ; to become extinct. 

1865 Seeley Ecce Homo iv. (1866) 38 His house soon dies 
out. x866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 306 So sad that 
family should die out, X875 Joivett Plato (ed« V 
Barbarous nations when they are introduced by Lurop 
to vice die out. 1887 F. B. Zincke Hist. W' u f . s \ , 73 

They never bore any more fruit, and gradually dieo ^ • 
b. To go out, or come to an end (gradually; » 
pass away or become extinct by degrees. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvii. (1856) 219 The lai ■ ■ 
died out- in the course of the night. 1872 t u’ 

Sketch xji. § 21. 232 In England villainage was 
whole dying out. 1885 Truth 11 June 936/2 P 1 ubl l,c 1 , 

had flagged and gradually died out. 1887 A j 

603/3 To tell how the religions of Greece and Lc , 
out. 1892 Du Maurier Peter Ibbctson 43 a* iC 
streak dies out of the wet west. . , r\U 

+ 18. Die up. To d ie off en ti rely, to perish. * 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4703 (Cott,) pan deid J>e beste* vp . J 
Thoni pe hunger pat was sa kene. c *34 ° aj 
pe folke dexep vp al by dene. 1475 Bk. Noblesse ( 

His peple died up by gret mortnlite of pestilence. ■> 
Fox£ A. $ M. (1596) 76/1 Most part of the husbandmen- 
died up with the famine and pestilence. . » —tfh 

Die, vi- [f*. Die sbg tram. To furnish *nui 

a die; to mould or shape with a die. 1 

1703 T. N. City * C. Purchoier s, 3 The 
ought not to go through the Plank ; .and the m 
well clasped, or died, so as it may sink into the y . * 

Hor/ePs Mo?. LXX. =8= Every "“'epond b 

has an pinner sole’ died out or moulded, to cor 
shape with the * outer sole 

Die, obs. form of Dye v. and so. j- }( 

Bie'-away, a. [from the verbal lhc 

away : see Die vA i 3.] That dies awaj or 
air of dying away; languishing. ,. t 

1802 Marian Moore Lascelles II. iv <a r / 

liked that die-away Miss. 1832 Examiner 2 ' 2 L„Y(aet' 
a die-away love-ditty. 1840-1 S. Warren 
124 The die-away manner in which she mov 
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1871 G. Meredith H. Richmond xxv. (1889) 227 The Mar- 
gravine groaned impatiently at talk of such a die-away sort. 

HDieb (dfb). Zool. [a. Arab. bib, ‘wolf, 
also in some districts * jackal \ = Heb. 2N1 zeeb 
wolf.] A species of Wild Dog or Jackal ( Cants 
anthus) found in Northern Africa. 

1829 Fischer Synopsis Mammal. 181 ' Dieb* of the Arabs. 
1869 Gray Cat. Carnivora in Brit. Alus. 189. 
Die*-back, sb. [from the phrase to die back : see 
Die v .1 14.] The fact of dying back; the term 
for a disease affecting orange-trees in Florida, etc., 
in which the tree dies from the top downward. 

1886 in S. Fallows Suppl. Diet. 

Diecious, etc., var. Dioecious, etc. 

|| Diectasis (dai|e*ktasis). • Pros. [a. Gr. ditie 
raais a stretching: see Di-3 and Ectasis.] 
Lengthening by the interpolation of a syllable. 

1894 A thenxum 29 Dec. 884/1 From the scientific point of 
view there is . . not a word to be said in favour of such 
grammatical monsters as erj? and cpaaoBe. But it is perfectly 
easy to see how they arose from a misunderstanding of the 
‘ Epic diectasis.’ 

Diedapper, obs. f. Didafpek, dabchick. 
Diedral, var. Dihedral. 

• f Diegema'tical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. Siijyrjpa- 
tuc- 6 s descriptive + -al.] Of the nature of a nar- 
rative or description ; descriptive. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Invocation Saints 184 That which he 
[Nazianzen] hath is diegematicall, not by way of conclusion, 
or of approbation. - 

% 11 Diegesis (daiifdgPsis). [a. Gr. nar- 

ration, narrative ; in a speech, the statement of the 
case, f. fitrjytonai to describe, narrate.] A narrative* 
a statement of the case. 

1829 R. Taylor {title), The Diegesis, being a Discovery of 
the Origin, Evidences, and Early History of Christianity, 
t Diego (dyirgfl). Obs. [Sp. Diego , the Christian 
name James, being that of the patron saint of Spain . 
see also Don Diego s. v. Don.] 

1. A name for a Spaniard: cf. Dago. (Also attrib.) 

rx6xx J. Taylor (Water P.) Laugh he Fat , Wks. (1630) 

72/1 Next followes one, whose lines aloft doe raise Don 
Coriat, chiefe Diego of our daies. To praise thy booke, or 
thee, he knowes not whether, It makes him study to praise 
both, or neither. 1659 Davenant Play-House to Let m.‘ 
Dram. Wks. 1873 IV. 55 The Diegos we’ll board to rum- 
mage their hold. 1667 Dryden Sir ATartin ATar-all ». ii. 
This hungry Diego rogue. i68y M. Clifford Notes Dryden 
(N.), That were as Diego said of the poor of his parish, 
All the parish. 

2. A Spanish sword, or one of the same sort. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 39 p 40 Insulted by a Bully with 

a long Diego. 1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Diego , a very 
strong and heavy sword. 

3. Name of a variety of pear. 

1664 Evelyn Rat. Hort. (1729) 21 Pears . . Bing's Pear, 
Bishop’s Pear (baking', Diego [etc.]. 

Die*-bard, sb. and a. [from the phrase to die 
hard : sec Die v. 1 3.] 

A. adj. That dies hard, resisting to the last. 
B. sb. One that dies hard ; spec, an appellation of 
the 57th Regiment of Foot in the British Army. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports Adv. Scotl. x. (1855) 100 
The Die-hards ( 57th regiment]. 1856 J. W. Cole Brit. Gen. 
Pen ins. War I. v. 200 note. 1871 Standard 28 Jan., Ducrot, 
who is a good die-hard general of brigade.^ 2871 Daily Neivs 
1 Feb., Some 20,000 die-hards are determined to get up into 
that keep and hold out for a spell longer. 1892 W. R. 
Lluellyn in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 8/1 At Albuera the 
57th occupied a position as important as it was deadly. 

* Die hard 57th \ said Inglis, 1 die hard !' They obeyed, 
and the regiment is known as the ‘ Die-hards * to this day. 

Dieidism (daijoi’diz'm). Biol. [f. Gr. St- two 
-f cTS-os form + -ism.] The condition of having 
two different forms at different stages oflife. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. «5- Met. Ins. iv. 80 Those cases in 
which animals or plants pass through a succession of different 
forms might be distinguished by the name of dieidism or 
polyeidism. 

Dielectric (dsiiile-ktrik), rA.and a. [f. Di- 
pre/A — Gr. 5i-, 5ta- through + ELECTRIC.] 

A. sb. A substance or medium through or across 
which electric force acts withont conduction ; a non- 
conductor; an insulating medium. 

1837 Faraday in Phil. ’Brans. (1838) I. 25 The particular 
action described occurs in the shell-lac . . as well as in the 
dielectric used, within the apparatus. 1838 — Exp. Res. 
(1839) 3^4 My v *?"’ that electric induction is an action of the 
contiguous particles of the insulating medium or dielectric. 
Note. I use the word dielectric to express that substance 
through or across which the electric forces are acting. (Dec. 
1838.) x88x Maxwell Electr . Alagn. I. 462 The resistance 
of the greater number of dielectrics diminishes as the 
temperature rises. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. 
Electr. Sf Alagn. I. 184 The dielectric, in Faraday’s lan- 
guage, has inductive capacity. I t is .less for air and the 
permanent gases than for any solid dielectrics, and rather 
less for vacuum than for air. 

B. adj. 

1. Having the property of transmitting electric 
effects without conduction ; non-conducting. 

1871 .4 thenxum 10 June 723 He supposes. . that the sheaths 
of the muscular fibres are dielectric. 1885 Watson & Bur bury 
Math . Tit. Electr. «$- Magti. I. 77 Such a medium, considered 
as transmitting these electrical effects without conduction, 
is called a Dielectric medium, and the action which takes 
place through it is called . . Induction. 
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2. Relating to a dielectric- medium, or to the 
transmission of electricity without conduction. 

1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics (1886) 685 The action is 
..analogous to that of the pole of a magnet on a piece of 
soft iron ; and Faraday called it dielectric polarisation. 
x88i Macfarlane in Nature No. 620. 465 By the dielectric 
strength of a substance I mean the ratio of the difference of 
potential required to pass a spark through air under the 
same conditions. .1881 A thenxum 5 Feb. 203/2 [A papier on] 
‘Dielectric Capacity of Liquids’, by Dr. Hopkinson. 

Diele’ctrically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -ly 2 .] 
In a dielectric manner ; by dielectric action. 

x88r Athenaeum 16 Apr. 529/3 On the Internal Forces of 
^T'£ netIZeC ^ an ^ dielectrically Polarized Bodies. 

Diem [L. = day], in phr .per diem \ see Per. 
JlDiencephaloil (daifense’fal/m). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. St-, Sta- through (Di-3) + ky/UcpaAov 
brain : see Encephalon. Representing Ger. zwi- 
sehenhtrni] The middle brain ; that division of 
the brain between the mesencephalon and prosen- 
cephalon ; also called Deutencephalon or. Thalam- 
encephalon . Hence Diencepha’lic a., pertaining 
to the diencephalon. 

X883 Syd. Soc. Lex.) Diencephalon. 

Dieng, obs. form of dying: see Die v. 
t Diennial, a. Obs. rare ~°. = Biennial. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Diennial , of or pertaining to two 
years. 

Diep(e, obs. form of Deep. 

Dier (doi-oi). rare. Also .6 dyer. [f. Die v . 1 
+ -erL] One who dies; one who suffers, or is 
liable to, death. 

1570 Piththy Note to Papists (1862), Many sundry deaths 
doo bring the dyers endles shame. X638 Suckling Bren- 
noralt 1. 1, Dead, as I live; Well, goe thy wayes, for a quiet 
drinker and dier. 1887 Jessopp in 19/A Cent. Dec. 839 

* I suppose I am a dier she said. .* I used to think I should 
never die ’. 

Dier, obs. form of Deab, Deer, Dyer. 
Dieresis, dieretie, var. Diuresis, -etio. 

!l Dies (doivz). The Latin word for ‘ day ’ ; 
used in certain phrases. 

a. Dies irre, 1 day of wrath \ the first words, and hence 
the name, of a Latin hymn on the Last Judgement ascribed 
to Thomas of Celano (c 1250'. 

b. Dies non (short for dies non jnridicus), in Law, a day- 
on which no legal business is transacted, or which is not 
reckoned in counting days for some particular purpose. 
Also in other legal phrases : see quot. 1848. 

1607-72 Cowell Intcr/r., Dies.. A legal day, and that is 
of two sorts, 1. Dies Jnridicus , and 2. Dies non Jnridicus. 
Dies Juridici are all dayes.. given in Term tophe Parties 
in Court. Dies non Juridici are all Sundayes in the year, 
besides, in the several Terms particular dayes. 1805 Scorr 
Last Alinstr. vi. xxx, And far the echoing aisles prolong 
The awful burthen of the song, — Dies irte, dies ilia, Solvet 
steclum in favilla. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 156 A Sun- 
day. , is a dies non , or no day in law. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex ., Dies amoris (the day of love), the appearance day of 
the Term on the fourth day, or quarto die post. . It was the 
day given by the favour and indulgence of the court to the 
defendant for his appearance, when all parties appeared in 
court, and^ had their appearance recorded by the proper 
officer. Dies datus , the day of respite given to a defendant. 

.. Dies jnridicus, a court day. .. Dies non jnridicus , not 
a court day. i860 Thackeray Round. Papers (1863) 196 
The idea {dies irx t) of discovery must haunt many a man. 
x887^Ruskin Prxterita II. 213 Men have been curiously . 
judging themselves by always calling the day they expected, 

* Dies I rm \ instead of ‘ Dies Amoris \ 

|| Diesis ‘(dai-esis). PI. dieses (-fz). [a. L. j 
diesis , Gr. dtcais a quarter-tone, lit. a sending | 
through or apart, f. duiveu to send through, f. Sta 
through + if vat to send.] 

1. Mus. a. In ancient Greek music, a name given 
to several different intervals smaller than a tone; 

- esp. the Pythagorean semitone, eqnal to the differ- 
ence between two major tones and a perfect fourth 
(ratio 243 .*256). b. In modern music, the interval 
equal to the difference between three major thirds 
and an octave, or between the chromatic and dia- 
tonic semitones (ratio 125:128); usually called 
enharmonic diesis.’ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495) 94 1 Diesis 
is the space and doynge of melodye and chaungynge out of 
one sowne in to a nother. 1597 Morlev Introd. Mus. 
Annot., Diesis is the halfe of the le_s.se halfe note. X694 
Holdek Harmony (1731) 121 The Ditone, made by these 
two Degrees, is too much by a Diesis (128 to 125). a 1734 
North X fr'«(i826)II.2io Hemakes great ado about dirid- 
ing tones major, tones minor, dieses and commas. 1867 
MACFARREN//«r 7 //<wj'i. 8 Theeffectof the_ Enharmonic diesis 
is employed by no means rarely in. .musical performances. . 

2. Printing. The sign J, usually called ‘ double 
dagger \ 

[Formerly used to denote a diesis in Music: cf. 1727-^1 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., 4 The chromatic, or double diesis, 
denoted by a double cross.’ In French, the sign of the 
4 sharp ’ £ is called diese. J . . . 

1706 PuiLLirs fed. Kersey', Diesis .. among Printers it is 
taken for a Mark, otherwise call’d a Double-dagger J. 
1874 Knight Diet . Meek. I. 701/1 Diesis {Printing), the' 
double dagger (J), a reference-mark. 

• Diet (dai-et), sb . 1 Forms: 3-6 diete, (5 diat, 
dyotte, 5-6 dyete, diette), 5-S dyet, (6 diot, 
dyot, dyat, dieat, dyeat), 5- diet. [a. OF. diete 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.),= Sp., Pg., and It. dicta, 
ad. L. dir la (in med.L. dicta), a. Gr. Siatra ‘mode 


of life \ (Supposed to be connected with fdr<p 
to live : see Meyer Gr. Gram. § 261.)] 

+ 1. Course of life ; way of living or thinking. 

Of the same diet, of a different diet, both cf a diet, i.c. sort 
or kind. 

c 1400 Berjn 1431 Ech day our diete Shall be mery&solase, 
& this shall be for-3ete. 1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 31 Behold 
howe a lie can please some folkes diet 1 16x2-5 Bf- Hall 
CcnteUi/l., O. T. x. ii, Either this was the Sonne himselfe, 
or else one. .of the same diet. Ibid, xiv. vi, Worldly mindes 
think no man can bee of any other then their ownc d>et. 
x6i8 — Serin, v. 104 Francis of Assise and he were both of 
a diet. <11656 — Rem. Ilfs. (1660) 255 The minds of 
men may be of a different diet. 

2. esp. Customary course of living as to food : 
way of feeding. 

0x386 Chaucer T. x8S He wolde been the moore 
mesurable Of his diete sittynge at his table, c 1470 
Henry Wallace iv. 333 Off dyet fayr Wallace tuk neuer 
kepe ; Bot as it come, welcum was meit and sleip. 1531 
Elyot Gov. i. xiii, He wyll . . enquire what skyll he hath 
in feedyng, called diete, and kepyng of his hauke from 
all sickenes._ 1635 N. Car tenter Geog. Del. n. xv. 259 
Scarcity inuites the mountaine dwellers to a more sparing 
and wholesome diet, 1774 J. Bryant Atythol. II. 261 He 
brought mankind from their foul and savage way of feed- 
ing to a more mild and rational diet. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 
«$■_ Is. (1846) II- v. 360 He maintained the same abstemious 
diet amidst all the luxuries of his table. 1866 Livingstone 
Last Jrnl . 23 Dec. (1873) I. vii. 162 A meat diet is far from 
satisfying. 

3. Prescribed course of food, restricted in kind or 
limited in quantity, esp. for medical or penal rea- 
sons; regimen. Hence to put to a diet (F. mettre 
a la diete), to keep or take diet (F. observer line 
diete). ■ • 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Fr. T. 18 No deyntee morsel passed 
thurgh hirthrote. .Attempree diete was a! hir phisik. 01400 
Laifranc's Cirnrg. 72 pe firste tretis is of gouernaunce & 
diete of men pat ben woundid. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 334 
(Add. MS.', There was a man.sleer taken, and put into 
prison, and put to his diete. X495 Act xx Hen. VI I, c. 2 § 1 
He to be sette. .in Stokkis by the space of vj daies with like 
diete as is before reherced. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. 
Al. Aurel. (1546). M vijb, The ydeottc kepeth diete from 
bookes and resteth on his meate. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
11. i. 25 To fast, like one that takes diet. 1603 — Meas.for 
Al. 11. i. 1 16 Past cure of the thing you wot of, vnlesse they 
kept very good diet. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improvent. (1746) 68, I define Diet ..to be an orderly and 
due Course observed in the Use of bodily Nourishments. 
a 1735 Arbuthnot John Bull Postscr._ Swift’s Wks.- 1751 
VI. 166 He., by Diet, Purging, Vomiting, and Bleeding, 
tried to bring them to equal Bulk. i7<ii Johnson L. P., 
Morin, To preach diet and abstinence to nis patients. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 455 They rely most on diet and 
regimen, and next, on external applications. 

4. Food ; the provisions or victuals in daily use, 
viewed as a collective whole, especially in relation 
to their quality and effects. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 112 VnderstondeS, hwuc was his diete f>et 
dei, iSen ilke blodletunge ! So baluhful & so bitter 1 X398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. Iv. (1495) 268 In chyldern the 
vn-ne is thycke by cau e e of gleymy diete. c X420 Anturs 
of A rtk . xv, With alle dayntethis on dese, thi dietis are di-jte. 
C1555 Harfsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (18781 202 Kept in 
prison with coarse and thin diet. 1579 Lyly Etiphuts <Arb.) 
129 That the babe be.. not fedde with counterfaite dyet. 
a x68z SirT. Browne Tracts (1684) 17 The Athletick Diet 
was of Pulse. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess 
Bristol (1887) I. 241 Herbs or roots (without oil) and plain 
dry bread. _ That is their lenten diet. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Extl. II. xiv. 144 The dogs were too much distended by 
their abundant diet to move. x868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi 
v. (1870) 128 Nay, even a change of diet confronts us .. the 
ox ceases to be used as food. 

b. fig- 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 41 Yet arc they 
[plays] not fit for euery mans dyet. _ 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. II. 
Some Sonnets of Sydney, A thin diet of dainty words, 
f 5. An allowance or provision of food. Obs. 

*533 Ord. Hen. VIII in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 30 We 
. .commaunde you to alloue dailly from hensforth unto. . the 
Lady Lucyc .. the dyat and fare herafter ensuyng. _ 16x1 
Bible Jer. lii. 34 And for his diet, there was a continuall 
diet [Coverd. lyuynge] giuen him . . eucry day a portion 
[Cov. a certayne thinge alowed him]. 1662 Evelyn Diary 
20 Aug., It was said it should be the last of the public diets 
Or tables at Court. 1671 F. Phillits Reg. Necess. 370 The 
young Lords or Nobility had a constant Tabic or dyet in 
the Court. 

fb. Board. Obs. exc. Hist. 

- - - — * *** ’ - and 


III. 04 iuu owe niyiicy ncic uctiuo, oiijv.i,., - , 

1602 — Ham. 1. i. 99 Young Fortinbras . . Hath . - Shark 
vp a List of Lawlesse R esc lutes, For Foode or.d Ij • 
162X-5X Burton Anal. Mel. 1. iL ur. xv, He shall ha'c.. 
ten pound per annum, and his diet. *645 Lvel>. • .** 

(1857) I. 204 Here many of the merchants..have their _ fir- 
ing and diet as in a College. 179? CmrHAN -J . * 

Rep .1871) 27 The bond was takenfor ^epr g.fshaU. 
and to secure the gaoler s fees. 187B >*-vdcs the 

1 . 74 The king .. save him e.tvy ducats mure, beetles 
daily expenses of his lodging and diet. « • • nt . 

+ 6. Allowance for the expense? Vis. 

a 1483 Lifer AY t vr in Hcuuh. JJnfie^Th 1 ■ 


her ccmyn diette l o be the ma ’^ T gsS:hb iiie 
proper person. ’5J5 -7 " • • f ?r nttrrr.’- 

diettes retvardes, pronto and to. od ^ I!ovsrJ . 

nnce vpon the » ,d f ' SSLTlfhe »erJ 1 pood hut! and. 

ya JC‘ Pc /.i’C ould’fir.d hit house., after a far other 

the diets ofllij rnarks - Mctrso .,. Lr ;;_ /, C ,c:l 

S T° n 'wRecd hi) Is my land ,oincre.-.<t sir.s my cummyng 
Jan. ao (heed. un.i r , ro e the hyr; *it!.out 

mydy^teV! i 6 S° n. «ie. 
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wealths can endure no diet ; seeing their expense is not 
limited by their own appetite, but by external accidents. 
[1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. {1893) HI. xtx. 338 i Th* 
allowances of the ambassador, or, as they were called, his 
diets, were ever unpaid.] 

7 . Comb as diet-bag, -list, -money \ also diet- 
bread, special bread prepared for invalids or per- 
sons under dietetic regimen ; diet-kitchen (see 
quot.) ; f diet-pot, a pot by which to measure 
diet-drink ; + diet-wood (see quot.). Also Diet- 
book, -drink. 

1659 W. Simpson Hydrcl. Chym. 162 Heaps of plants by 
some physicians are ordered to stuff ^diet-bags withal. 
1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. be. 357 To feede them with 
such dirt for *diet-bread. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 223 Drinking her green tea, eating her diet- 
bread, begging her gowns. 2880 Webster Supply *Diet. 
kitchen, a charitable establishment which provides proper 
food for the helpless poor. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. 1. 19 
A very moderate supply of liquors, .made up the *diet*!ist. 
1519 Sir T. Boleyn in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 161 Send 
me such *dyett-money as shall best please your Grace. 1551 
Sir R. Moryson Lett, to Cecil Jan. 7, I mervayl my dieat 
mony cummith not, 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Jnd. 
I. vii. 74 Allow them as much Diet money as their own 
Soldiers receive. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 
23 The *Dyet Pot is not alone to be used in cases of dyet 
drink. 1568 Turner Herbal m. 34 Guiacum . . Some call it 
the *Diet woode because they that kepe a diet for the French 
poxe . . most commonly drinke the broth of this woode. 

Diet (dsi'et),. sb.' 2 [ad. med.L. dicta in same 
senses, or a. F. diile in sense 5 (Cotgr. idri) : cf. 
also It. dieta 1 a parliament or general! assembly 
of estates’ (Florio, 1598), Sp. dieta the (Germanic) 
diet. 

Med.L. dieta had the various senses ‘day’s journey*, ‘day's 
work’, ‘day's wage’, ‘space of a day’, As well as that of 
* assembly, meeting of councillors, diet of (he empire ’. The 
same senses, more or less, are (or have been) expressed by 
Ger. tag, and F. jonmee day. Dieta has therefore been 
viewed as a simple derivative of L.^ dies day, distinct 
from dizeta , Gr 6 uutc, Diet $ 5. b But it seems more likely 
that one or other of the senses developed from dixla was 
associated with dies, and led to the application of the word 
to other uses arising directly’ from dies. One of the senses 
given by Du Cange is ‘the ordinary’ course of the church’ : 
this seems naturally’ transferred from Staira, dixta , in the 
sense ‘ ordinary or prescribed course of life which might 
be understood to mean ‘daily’ office’, and so lead to the 
use of dieta for other daily courses, duties, or occasions.] 

+ 1 . A day’s journey; 1 an excursion, a journey’ 
(Jamieson). Ohs. chiefly Sc. (So F. joiirnZe.) 

(c 1290 Fleta iv. xxviii. § 13 (Du Cange) Omnis rationahilis 
dieta constat ex 20 miliaribus.] c 1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 67 
(Harl. MS.) Also how many daies iourneys. . . This terme or 
this dyet, is not ellis but the terme of thi lyfe. c 1565 
Lindesay (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. { 1814) 212 (Jain.) Sum of 
the conspiratouris, who hard tell of the kingis dyett, followed 
fast to Leith eftir him. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 143 Twa or 
thrie gude men of the Gilde sail travell with him for twa 
dyets. a *651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1678)248 (Jam.) 
The king.. pray etb him to waken up all men to attend his 
coming ..for his diet would be sooner peihaps than was 
looked for. 

2 . A day’s work. Sc.' Obs. (So F .journdcl) 
1494 Ld. Treat, Accts. Scot. I, 246 Item, to Thome Red 
and Jhone of Schipe, for vj diet at the wod, vj s. 

3 . *SV. A day fixed for a particular meeting or 
assembly; an appointed date or time. b. spec. 
The day on which a party in a civil or criminal 
process is cited to appear in court. More fully 
Diet of appearance, compearance , (So OF .jounide.) 

1568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlvii. 80 Gif he cumis nocht 
thnir, I wald we tuke, To keip oure dyet, Maister Dauid 
Makgill. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 
93 To compeir befoire the said Committie of Estaites . . and 
that to anie day or diet the said Commissares or Collectores 
shaU pleis to charge thame to. 3692 Will. III. Instr. to 
Sir T. Livingston 16 Jan. {Highland Pa Mail). Cl. 2845) 
Those who have not taken the benefit of our indemnity 
within the diet prefixt by our proclamation. 1708 J. 
Chamberlaynf. St. Gt. Brit. 1:. it. vi. (1743* 391 Having 
obtained a Dyet, i. e. a set day for his publick trial. 1752 
Louthian Form of Process /ed. 2)9 All the Dietsof Court are 
peremptory*. ^ x8xo Act 50 Geo. Ill , c. ns § 27 In actions at 
present requiring two diets of appearance against persons 
within Scotland, there shall be only’ one diet of twenty-seven 
days. 2823 Symson Descr. Galloway 26 (Jam.) A market 
for good fat kme lis] kept on the Friday, -this market being 
ruled by the dycts of the nolt-market of Wigton. 
t c. Date, day of date. Obs. 

3588 A. King tr. Canisitis ’ Catech. 9 To raise [= erase] the 
diett off an instrumente. 

4 . Sc. A session or sitting of a court or other body- 
on an appointed day; a single session of any 
assembly occupying a day or part of one. 

1587 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1599^ § 82 Called . .before the justice 
or his deputes at mstice aircs, or particular dienes. 3637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. m. 1 . 13 At the diets of weekly 
and ordinary preaching. 3643 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xxi, 
I attendit many dayes and dyetts, and in end ..a decreit 
was gifine thereupon. 3854 P hemic Millar II. 21 He's put 
on his Sabbath day claes. .and sat out the hail! diet. 1854 
H. Miller Sch. 4- Schni . iti. (1857)48, 1 began todoleout to 
them by the hour and the diet, lon£ extempore biographies. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. u. iv. 147 In the week pre- 
ceding, the classes shall be tried at two different diets by 
examiners appointed by the town Council. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 25 Who met statedly for their diets of worship at 
Springbolm. 

b. To call the diet : to call the parties to an 
action in court on the appointed day. To desert 
the diet : see Desert v. 4. 


1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 469/1 The diet was deserted as to 
Cameron. 2850 Blackie JEschylus I. 217 Herald, proclaim 
the diet, and command The people to attention. 2893 Daily 
News 28 Dec, 5/4 Outlawry* is a sentence pronounced m the 
Supreme Criminal Court of Scotland in the absence of the 
accused at the calling of the diet, that is, the day on which 
he is summoned to appear and stand his trial. 

5 . A meeting by formal appointment for con- 
ference or transaction of national or international 
business ; a conference, congress, convention. (In 
later use generally influenced by b.) . (So OF. 
jonrniel) 

c 3450 Holland Howlat 280 Thai counsall the Pape to 
writ in this wyss To the Athile Empriour . . To adress to 
that dyet, to deme his awyss. 1471 in Rymer State Papers 
717 It is Appointed .. that the Twenty fourth Day of 
September next comeyng, at the Towne of Alnewyke, 
shall be kept a Dyet, by the grete Commissioners of both 
Landes, for Reforming of the said Wrongs and Injuries. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 453 A daye of dyet was atwene 
the two kynges [of England and France] appoyntyd. Ibid. 
61 1 After Easter was a daye of diot holden bytwene 
Grauenynge and Calays, for the matyers touchynge the 
kynge and the duke of Burgoyne, 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 156 
There was demaunded in the first dyet or conuention holden 
at Dordract, a recompense at the handes of thesayd English 
ambassadors. 1600 Holland Livy xxxv. xxv. 902 The 
Achseans .. published a Diet - and generall Counsell at 
Sicyone. 3879 Froude Cxsarx iv. 209 A diet of chiefs was 
held under Caesar’s presidency. 

b. spec. Applied to the regular meeting of the 
estates of a realm or confederation ; hence also 
collectively to the estates or representatives so 
meeting (cf. Congkess). The English name (from 
end of the 1 6th c.) of the former Reichstag of the 
(German) Roman Empire, and of the federal or 
national assemblies of Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, etc. ; later of the Bundestag of the 
Germanic Confederation (1 81 5-66); applied also 
to the existing Reichstag or Imperial Parliament 
of the Austro-Hungarian and German Empires, 
and the Landtag or local parliament of their 
constituent states, and sometimes to the parlia- 
mentary assemblies of other states of Eastern 
Europe, of Japan, etc. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 140 a, They hauc had 
diets and assembles in Germany by the force and procure- 
ment of the Catholike Emperours. 3586 T. B. La Primattd. 
Fr. Acad. 632 In Switzerland, .if any greate matter fall out, 
that is common to all the leagues, they hold their generall 
councell, called a Journey, or a Diet. j6ii Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit, ix, vii. § 48 At an assembly or dyet, where 
the greatest Princes and States of the Empire were in 
person. 1656 Blount Glossogr ,, Diet (dimta) in Germany 
it is the same thing as a Parliament in England, a great 
Assembly or Council of the States and Princes of the Empire. 
1687 Drvden Hind <$• Panther rr. 407 Thus would your 
Polish Diet disagree, And end, as it began, in anarchy. 
3698 Loud. Gaz, No ; 3377/2 Several Deputies from the Pala- 
tinates in Lithuania . . seem very desirous of a Dyet on 
Horseback.. 3709 Steele Tatler No. 21 r 19 To assist at 
the Diet of the States of Hungary. 1756-7 Kcyslers Trav. 
(1760) IV. 422 Possibly a few of the most powerful princes 
might find their account in the dissolution of the diet. 2814 
tr. Klaproth’s Trav. 66 The Poles assembled at the diet 
held in 1573 for the election of a new sovereign. 3838 
Penny Cycl.f I. 292/2 The three colleges formed the diet 
of the empire, whose ordinary meetings were formerly 
summoned by the emperors twice a year. Ibid. 191/1 The 
central point and organ of the present Germanic Con- 
federation Js the Federative Diet, which sits at Frankfort 
011 the Main. 3838 Murray’s Handbk. N. Germ. 446 The 
Diet meets .to deliberate . . in the building, formerly the 
palace of the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 261 The meeting at Oxford resembled rather 
that of a Polish diet than that of an English parliament. 
2871 Outl. Mod. Geog. 68 Frankfurt-on-the-Main, formerly 
a free city and seat of the Germanic Diet. *895 Times 
(Weekly Ed.) 29 Mar. 1/4 The Japanese Diet was closed 
on Wednesday. Ibid. 2/4 The Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet, .authorized its President to convey its congratulations 
to Prince Bismarck. Ibid. There is .. no intention of dis- 
solving the Imperial Diet. 

6. The metal scraped or cut from gold and' silver 
plate assayed day by day at the Mint, and retained 
for the purpose of trial. 

iyop-1 Act 22-13 mu : IU ' c - 4 § 4 It shalL.be lawfull to 
detain Eight Grains only from every Pound Troy of Silver 
he shall assay, Four Grains whereof shall be put into the 
^ ox of Dyett. Ibid. § 5 Ihat the Box or Boxes wherein 
the Diet of all such Plate as shall be tryed by the Assayers 
aforesaid shall be locked up with Three different Locks.. 
And the said Diet therein contained shall be tryed as the Pix 
of the Coin of this Kingdom is tryed. 1772-3 Act 13 Geo. Ill 
c. 52 § 6. 2883 Roberts & Hill in Encycl. Bril. (ed. 9) XVl! 
491/2 Another operation, .performed in the mint is the assay 
of the * diet ' or metal scraped from the gold and silver plate 
manufactured at Sheffield and Birmingham. 1889 19 th Rep. 
Deputy-Master of Mint 53 These diets, consisting of scrap- 
ings from gold and silver wares which have been hall-marked 
at the Assay offices. 

b. allrib. as diet-box. 

I ^35 P* Kf.lly Univ. Cambist i. (ed. 2) cio The cuttings 
a n of the articles assayed, .are kept in what is 

called the Diet-box, in order to be melted into a mass and 
proved like the Pix, before the proper officers. 

Dret, v. Forms; 4 dijete, 5 diete, dyatt, 
5“7 dyet, 6 diate, 7 dyat, diett, diot, 5- diet. . 
fa. OF. diete-r to feed, order the diet of (Godef.), f. 
diete Diet sb. 1 : cf. med.L. dice tare to live accord- 
ing to a certain plan (a 1087 in Du Cange), f. 


I. irans. 

1. To feed, esp. in a particular way, or with speci- 
fied kinds of food ; to put (a person) to a specified 
diet. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 255 And 3*if j>ou dhete be K; 

I dar Iegge hope myn Eres, pat Fisyk schal his Forred hoj 
for his foode sulle. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 93 Voids 
him a litil and diete him with colde metis and stiptik. 1481 
Cath . Angl. 99 To Diet, die tare. 1535 Coverdale EcdS 
xxxvii. 34 He that dyeteth him self temperatlv prolon^th 
his life. 1583 Stanyhurst AEtieis in. (Arb.) 91 Myself 
I dieted with sloas. 1655 Moufet & Bennlt Health’s 
Improv . (1746) 69 He that taught Abel how to diet Sheen. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 803 Dieted by thee I grow mature 
In knowledge as the Gods who all things know. 1741 
Fielding J. Andreevs n. xvii. He diets them with all the 
dainty food of holiness. 2860 Emerson Cotid. Life Cmid . 1 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 425 It makes no difference, in looking back 
five years, how you have been dieted and dressed, 
b. (predicated of the food). Obs. 

3638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 17 Dead Whales, Seales, 
Pengwins, grease or raw Puddings diet them. 

C. fg 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 375 Only his golden 
thoughts would not be worser Dieted than with a Diademe. 
26x1 Siiaks.. Cymb. m. iv. 183 Thou art all the comfort 
The Gods will diet me with. 1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy l 
You diet him with nothing but with rules and exceptions, 
2816 Coleridge LayScnn. 327 That vast company.. whose 
heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries of 
literature, the circulating libraries, and the periodical press. 

2. To fix, prescribe, or regulate the food of (a 
person, etc.) in nature or quantity, for a purpose, 
a. spec, as a regimen of health. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 213, I dietide him as a mao 
J?at hadde a fever agu. 1533 Bellenden Livy v. (182?) 
400 Eftir that the sick man has sufferit himself to l 
diet fra metis and drinkis. 1590 Siiaks. Com. Err. y.L 
99, I will attend my husband, be his nurse, Diet his sick- 
nesse. 2642 Milton Animndv. (1851) 188 You are r.ot 
dieted, nor your Ioyncs girt for spiritual! valour. 1768 Foote 
D evil on 2 Sticks in. Wks. 1799 II. .275 Full power.. to pill 
.. diet ..and poultice all persons. 1849 R. A. Vai'chas 
in Brit. Q. Rev. May 312 Goethe . . having dieted himself 
for hard work, was busy at Weimar with hts * Faust*. 
fig. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixxi. (1739I lB SThe?t 
must be purged by dieting the State. 1705 H ickeringili. 
Priest-cr. 11. iv. 44 The Archbishopric of York and .. the 
Bishopric of Ely (being both of them thoughtneedlesslygrtoi' 

. . were dieted, some say, pinch’d and impaired too much, 
b. as a punishment, etc. 

2530 Tindale Pract. Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 3(3 
After they had dieted and tormented him. 271a Aopiso.v 
Sped. No. 440 r 6 The President immediately ordered hia 
to be . . dieted with Water-gruel, till such time as be should 
be sufficiently weakened for Conversation. 1862 Burto* 
Bk. Hnnicr (1863) 22 The simple privilege of locking hint 
up, dieting htm [etc.]. 

+ 3. fig. To order, regulate. Obs. rare. . 
2576 Woolton Chr. Manual (Parker Soc.) 225 In dieting 
all our words and works to his honour and glory* 

4. To provide with daily meals ; to board. 

2635 J. Sadler in Venicy PapcrsdZsi' 160 His men map 

- - be taken of his hande and dyated for theyre worke forme 
first 3 eare. a 2661 Fuller Worthies (2840) II. 362 iowt 
prisoners were not dieted on their own, but on the king - 
charges, a 2713 Ellwood A utobiog. (17*4) 2 35« I • 
in the House of a Friendly Man. 2732 Acc.Jf orkhousa * 

We have 20 men and women . . lodg’d and dieted here* W 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Thingdon, A_ charity-school 
20 girls, who are cloathed, lodged, and dieted. 

II. intr. 

5. To take one’s ordinary food, or meals; 0 

feed (on). . 

2566 Drant Horace Sat. iii- Div, Haste thou a m 
that dyets harde? 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 23 '* . / 
the Canons live togither, they go each man to * 

owne house. _ 2647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse 
At svhat ordinary, or rather extraordinary do tne) * 
u 2734 North Lives I. 192 He kept no house in tow , 
ordinarily dieted in the Temple. 2791 CoWPER luM 
522 Neither worm, which diets on the brave In batuc > 
hath eaten him, or taint Invaded. 2843 Carlyle r . 
Pr. il xv. (18451 150 Those four-and-twenty young 
dieted all that day with the Lord Abbot. < 

b. To board (with a person, at, inis house, • • 
1581 L. Aldersey in Hakluyt Voy. (is 8 ^) 
lay and dieted of free cost. 2617 Moryson Him ' , oS o 
They were to diet at the Carriers charge. J' 

Leah ty R. (1844’ *5 To dyet and quarter an .L ^ 
house. 2703 Thorksby Diary I. 4* 1 'V. e , ° h n 4^- 
dieted with him at Mr, Lamplugh’s. 3802 < Ch rot ■ * ^ 

Reg. 370/2 A young man . . who dieted and loog 
house, has been apprehended on suspicion. - 
G. To regulate oneself as to diet ; to eat ace t* 
to prescribed rules, i.e. as to the kind of mot , 
quantity and time of eating, and the like. . 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 34 8 / 2 "vj} o£v l 
lers ; . to diet with flesh. 2749 " ES - L i E ' 


1660 

Wrestlers .. to diet with flesh. 2749 'VF.sli.y 
5 They diet thus : Breakfast, Milfc-porndgc » ,j tec j 
' * - - - ’Mag. VJ. 2x5/* .‘ 5lc 


gruel, by Turns. 1893 Strand Mag. 

~s carefully as if she had been a dyspe. 

Hence Di’eted ppl. a , subjected to a 

earn. 1. U. § 3 .'I? 

a sound or well dieted 
Health's Impr. < 2 74^ ' 75 1 9 


as carefully as if shelmd been a dyspeptic in nuI1 *! ; ^ 
i Di-eted ppl. a , subjected to a 

of diet. 

1605 Bacon Adit. Learn. 
vse of..Phisieke in a so 

Moufet & Rennet Health's /w/>*im &, 75 J ££ a ' rc b: 
have made these addle Proverbs; z. Dieted D 
Bridges to Physicians'Minds. riirr/J*' 

Dietal (daij/'tal), a. £f. med.L. dtcla 
+ -al.1 Of or belonging to a diet. 

1885 Lowe Bismarck II. App. F. 568 Until 
execution of the consequent Dietal decree, mi l 
be made use of by the ships of war of both 1 
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DIFFER. 


Dietarian (d9i|ete»'rian), a. and sb. rare — 0 . 
[f. as next + -an.] (See qnot.) 

1880 Webster Supply Dietarian, one who lives in ac- 
cordance with prescribed rules for diet; dieter. 

Dietary (daretari), sb. and a. Also 5 diatorie. 
[ad. L. dixtari-us , in med.L. dietari-us adj. and 
sb., also dietarium sb., in various applications,' f. 
L. dixta, dieta : see Diet sb. 1 and and -art.] 

A. sb. 

1. A course of diet prescribed or marked out ; 
a book or treatise prescribing such a course. 

c XA30 A Diatorie in Babecs Bk . (1868) 54 To be rulid 
bi Jn-s diatorie do J>i diligence, For it techib good diete 
& good gouemaunce. 1542 Boorde {title), A Compendyous 
Regyment or a Dyetary of Helth. — (1870) 231 Here 
foloweth the dyetary or the regyment of helth. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 104/1 A Dietarie, dietarium. x86o-i Flo. Night- 
ingale Nursing 52 Careful observation of the sick is the 
only clue to the best dietary. 

Jig. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist iv. (1889) 26 Patience . . is 
a composing but a lean Dietary. 

2. An allowance and regulation of food, as for 
the inmates of a hospital, workhouse, or prison. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist ii, Do I understand that he asked 
for more, after he had eaten the supper allot ted by the dietary ? 
1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 202 It is clear, then, that the pre- 
valent sea-dietary is a degrading dietary ; it is deficient in 
the albumen, the soluble phosphates necessary' to sustain 
vigorous life. 1884 Daily Neivs 19 Dec. 3/3 The introduction 
of fish dinners into the workhouse dietaries appears . . to 
have been eminently successful. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, of the nature of 
a diet. b. Of or belonging to a dietary. 

16x4 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 19 There are 
dietary times and hours. 1655 Moufet & JSeuket Health's 
Improv. (1746) 71 Albeit there lived no dietary Physicians 
before the Flood. ^ 1844 Disraeli Coningsby nr. iii, Lord 
Henry would not listen to statistics, dietary tables. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home (1879) 208 The ancient fishing- 
ponds . . of vast dietary importance to the family. 1889 
J. Barr in Times 9 Mar. 1 6/1 Dietary punishment ..inflicted 
for breaches of prison discipline. 

Bret-book. [f. Diet sb? and 2 .] 

+ 1. A journal or diary. Obs . 

1624 Epistle Christian Brother 25 (Jam.) It is a diet- 
booke, wherein the sinnes of everie day are written. 

2. A book in which a course of diet is laid down. 
7651 Wittie tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. in. 130 Lessius..in 
his Eloquent Diet-booke, hath so endeavoured to mete out 
every mans course of Diet, that he would have twelve 
ounces to be a sufficient quantitie of meat for any man. 

Dret-drink. [f. Diet sb. 1 + Drink.] A drink 
prescribed and prepared for medicinal purposes. 

x6oo Rowlands Let. Humours Blood vi. 76 We gaue the 
Brewers Diet-drinke a wipe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 3x7 
As for the diet drink made of cow milk . . I have written 
already in my treatise of herbs. 1693 Oliver in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 909 A pleasant .. soft Water .. which the 
Country People use in Fevers as their ordinary Diet-drink. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 9 The leaves and tender tops of pine 
and fir are . . used for diet drinks. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits 455 The host of apozems, diuretic decoctions, and 
diet-drinks, in which renal stimulants abound. 1854-67 
C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Temtinol. 214 Diet Drink , 
a decoction of sarsaparilla and mezereon. The Lisbon diet 
drink, or compound decoction of sarsaparilla, which it re- 
sembles, is the most celebrated. 

Di'eter. [f. Diet v. + -ER 1 .] now rare. a. 
One who regulates the diet of himself or others. 
+ b. A feeder. Obs. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. HI. (1586) 122 The best 
dyeter of horses, that ever I knewe in England. 1603 H. 
Crosse Vertue’s Commw. (1878) 147 He that feedeth but of 
one dish, liueth longer .. then those accidentall dieters .. 
that glutte themselues with euerie kinde artificially com- 
pounded. x6xi Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 51 As Iuno had bin 
sicke, And he her Dieter. 16x7 Markham Caval. iil 25 In 
his daies of rest . . let him be his own dieter. 

Dietetic (dsiiete'tik), a. and sb. Also 6 dia-, 
7-8 dim-, [ad. L. dixtetic-us , a. Gr. 8icutt]tik6$ of 
or for diet, f. Slaixa Diet sb. 1 ; in F. dtiUlique?\ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, or to the regu- 
lation of the kind and quantity of food to be eaten, 
especially as a branch of medical science. 

iS79 J* Jones Preserv. Bodie «V Soule 1. xxxiii. 64 Tutors 
ought to haue the knowledge of the Diatetike part of Phi- 
sicke. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 562 A dimtetick 
regiment extends to divers things. 1799 W. Tooke View 
Russian Etnf. II. 282 Not so salutary and dietetic is the 
command which enjoins abstinence from all manner of food. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 180 The dietetic 
treatment of disease is destined to be the great work of the 
future. 1874 McCarthy Linley Rochford ix. (1878) 00, 

I think . . I would rather dine with a gourmand than with 
a dietetic reformer. 

B. sb. [In sense 1, repr. L. dixteticus , the adj. 
used abs. ; in 2 repr. Gr.f) StatnjTucQ (sc. rix VT i) the 
dietetic art, in mod.L. dixtcUca, V.dUtetique (Pare 
1 6th c.) : see -ics.] 

1. One who studies dietetics. 

1759 B. Stuxingfl. tr. Linnxm. on Travelling Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 23 The curious diatetic, whose business it is 
to inquire into the various ways of living. 

2. Dietetics, less usually dietetic : The part of 
medicine which relates to the regulation of diet. 

1541 R. Gotland Galyens Teraj. 2 A j b. The parties of 
the art of Medycynefy 4 is to wyt dyetityke, pharmaceutyke, 
and cyrurgery) . . can not be seperated one fro the other. 
1720 Pope Iliad III. 20S Celsus says expressly that the 
duetetic was long after invented. 1799 European Mag. 


247 Dietetics. . comprise the doctrine of health. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 283 He must go through a course of 
dietetics. x88x Med. Temp. /ml. XLIX. 23 The former is 
a question of dietetics, the latter of therapeutics. 

+ Diete’tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -At.] 
Of or pertaining to dietetics ; = Dietetic a. 

1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 295 Divers necessary Die- 
teticall observations. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. 1. x. 
41 Caracalla . . received no other counsell then to refraine 
cold drinke, which was but a dieteticaii caution. 1802 
T. Beddoes Hygeiaf.^Z Many generally received maxims, 
medical and diretetical. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Chimney - 
Sweepers, Palates .. not uninstructed in dietetical elegancies. 

Diete'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] In 
the way of diet or dietetics. 

a 1846 N. Arner. Rev. cited in Worcester. 2852 Erased s 
M ag. XLVI. 96 Fish were formerly much used in medicine 
as well as dietetically. 

Dietetics, sb. pi . : see Dietetic sb. 
Biete’tist. rare— 0 , [f. Dietet-ic + -ist.] 

* A term applied to one who treats disease by a 
systematic course of diet/ Syd. Soc . Lex. 1883. 

a 1846 in Dunglison (Wore.). 

Diethene- (driie-}>m). Chem. [SeeDi- 2 .] Com- 
bined with two equivalents of Ethene (C 2 as 
diethene-diamine, Hence Diethe'nic a., as in 
diethcnic alcohol (C 2 H 4 ) 2 H 2 0 3 . 

1873 Femmes’ Chem . (ed. 11) 621 The first products ot this 
reaction are diethenic alcohol . . and water. 1877 Watts 
Ibid. (ed. 12) II. 172, 224. 

Diethyl (dsije'kil;. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + Ethyl. J 

1. as sb. A name for the group C 4 H, 0 ( butyl hy- 
dride or butane), considered as a double molecule 
of the radical ethyl. 

1877 Watts Femmes’ Chem. (ed. 12) II. 47 Normal Butane, 
Dietnyl t or Methyl-propyl, occurs in natural petroleum, and 
in the dis(illation-products of Cannel and Boghead coal. 

2. in Comb. Denoting two equivalents of the 
monad radical ethyl (C 2 H ft ), replacing two atoms 
of hydrogen in a compound, as die’lhylamvne 
NH(C 2 H 5 ) 2j diethyl carbinol COH - H - (C 2 H 5 ) 2 . 

# 1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. via. (ed. 2) 241 Diethylamine, 
in which 2 atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 2 of ethyle. 
1869 Roscoe Eton. Chan. (1874) 33° A hydrocarbon called 
diethyl or butyl hydride. Ibid. 350 Acetal is isomeric with 
diethyl glycol. 2877 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 218 
Diethylamine behaves with cyanic acid like ammonia and 
ethylatnine, giving rise to diethyl-urea, CHj (C-Hsb N2O. 
1880 Boston /ml. Chem. Dec. 237/2 The monethyl and 
diethyl phosphines have been prepared. 

Dietic (dsi,e*tik), a. and sb. [f. Diet sb? + 
-ic : cf. med.L. diet tats keeping a daily course.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet ; = Dietetic a . 
2716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Diss. Physick 39 Whence 
came the Dietick and Gymnastick Physick. Ibiei. 52 This 
regular Diastick Branch of the most natural kind of Physick. 
1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. JViues 356 The best dietic rules 
for preserving health. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dietic diseases. 
diseases caused by inattention to wholesome rules of diet. 

+ B. sb. A dietetic article or application. Obs. 
1659 Gauden Tears Church yyj If it be not drawn away 
by., gentle dieticks or healing applications. — Slight 
Healers 0/ Public Hurts (1660) 28. 

Die"fcical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

■fl. = Dietetic, Dietetical. Obs. 

1634 R. H .Salemfs Regim. Pref. 3 Some violent Disease, 
which they might happily have prevented by Dieticall Ob- 
servations. 1640 Ferrand Love Melancholy 237 (T.) The 
three fountains of physick, namely, dietical, chirurgical, 
and pharmaceutical. 1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vend. 
Ep. to Rdr., I . . oppose your Diaetical! prescriptions, 
f 2. Tafter med.L. : see Dietic.] Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dietical (eficticus), keeping from 
day to day, regular. 

3. [f. Diet sb? ] Pertaining to the Germanic Diet- 
1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 451 The Lichtenstein, sovereign 

and subject at once ; octopartite possessor of a vote dietical. 

Die tie, obs. form of Deity. 

Bietine (doretfn). [a. F. diftine lit. 1 little 
diet spec, the Polish provincial diet, f. diite Diet 
sb. 2 : see -INE.] A subordinate diet ; in Polish 
Hist., a provincial diet which elected deputies for 
the national diet ; called in Polish sejmik. 

2669 Loud. Gaz. No. 412/1 The King has given Power to 
the Dietine [printed -ive] of Cracovie to Assemble them- 
selves within 4 Leagues of this place. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Jan. 3/1 The nuncios of a general diet of Poland were 
chosen in August last, when disputes ran very high in 
some dietines. 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 245 The dietine 
of Lenczy was still more unruly, for there more than thirty 
of the Members were cut to pieces. 1800 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 This order is governed by a 
descending oligarchy, the over-ruling synod or diet deputing 
assessors to the subordinate synods or dietines. 1887 Lecky 
Eng . in x8 th C. V. sx. 545 All the Dietines ratified the new 
Constitution. 

Dieting (daretig), vbl. sb. [f. Diet v. + -ingL] 
The action of the verb Diet : a. Subjection to a 
diet or regimen, b. Taking of daily food, feeding 
(rare), f c. cotter. Food (obs.). 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 61 Norissche hym with dyet- 
ynge hat fattyth hym- Ibid. 72 Of dietynge of men pat ben 
wounded. 2599 T. M[oufet] Silkztvrmes 74 The dieting 
of these my spinning bands. 2641 Milton CfuGervt. u i. 
Those maiden dietings and set prescriptions of baths and 
odours, c 2819 Shelley in Dowden Life II. 256 How deli- 
cate the imagination becomes by dieting with antiquity day 
after day. 


Dietist (dai-etist). [f. DietjiM + -i&t.] One 
who professes or practises dietetics or some theory 
of diet. 

2607 Walkington Opt. Glass 16 Reasonable appetite, 
the Cynosura of the wiser dietist. 2655 Moufet & Benxet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 227 Not lately devised by our 
Country Pud ding- wrights, or curious Sauce-makers, as .. 
foolish Dietists have imagined. 1842 F. Paget Mil/. Mato. 
181 Mr. Clemmalive ..an inexorable dietist on the water- 
gruel system at the Union work-house. 

Dieti*tian. rare. [prop, dietician , f. Diet sb. 1 , 
after physician, politician, etc.] - prec. 

1846 Worcester, Dietitian, one skilled in diet ; a dietist. 
Qu. Rev. 

DietricMte (dPtrikoit). Min. [Named 1S7S 
after Dietrich, a German chemist.] A fibrous alum 
containing zinc and other bases. 

1882 Dana Min. App. iii. 38. 

Diety, obs. form of Deity. 

t Diengard(e. Obs. Also 5 dugnrde, 5-6 Sc. 
dew-gar (d, 7 due gard. [French (in fnll Die it 
vans garde, in OF. diete votes gard) , ‘God keep 
(you) ! *] The salutation 1 God preserve you ! * ; a 
polite or formal salutation ; a spoken salutation or 
word of recognition, as contrasted with a mere 
c beck * or nod. 


c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. IVyclif (1851) 149 Ne 
wijj beckus ne wijx dugardes as ypocritis usen. c 1470 
Henry IVa/lace vi, 132 He salust thaim, as it war bot 
in scorn ; ‘ Dewgar, gud day, bone Senpiour, and gud 
morn ! ’ 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (i6xx) 272 In the end you 
conclude, A becke is as good as a Dieugard. 2568 H. 
Charteris Pref. to Lyndesay’s IVarkis '1 b, He cum mis 
to the King, and efter greit dewgard & salutationis, he 
makis him as thocht he war [etc.]. 1598 Florio Epist. 

Ded. ; So/n your studies to attend, as your least becke may 
be his dieugarde. 1600 J. Melvill Diary (1842) 263 The 
cheiff commanders male sic dewgard and curtessie. 1605 
Chapman All Fooles Plays 1873 I. 16S Their winckes, their 
beckes, due gard, their treads a’ the toe. a 1656 Bp. Hall 
tVks. IX. 278 (D.) His master Harding could not produce 
. . any vow anciently required or undertaken, whether by 
beck or Dieu-gard. 

Dieve, obs. (? dial.) form of Dive v. 

Dievo, erron. form of Deaye v. to deafen. 

Diew, obs. form of Due. 

Die-wise, -work: see Die sb. l 

Bif-, prefix of L. origin, being the assimilated 
form of dis- before f ns in dif-ferre , dif-fusio. In 
Romanic it became def-, tvhich in OF. was subse- 
quently reduced to de- ; this occasionally appears 
in Eng., as defer from L. diffeire , OF. defferer, 
mod.F. dfber, defy from L. type dijfftddrc, It. 
diffidare, disfidare, OF. desf, dejf-, defer, mod.F. 
defier. Usually, however, the Latin form of the 
prefix is used in Eng. : cf. differ, difficult, diffidence, 
diffuse. For its force, see Dis- : it is not, like the 
latter, a living suffix. 

Difalt, Difnme, Difence : see Dee-. 

Diffame, -famation, etc., etymol. form of 
Defasie, -famation, etc., generally obsolete, bet 
still occasionally used. 

1S94 R. Bjiidgcs Feast cf Bacchus IV. 1263 DiQame my 
own daughter. 

Bifiarreation (difser/i^Jon). Rom . A ntiq. 
[ad. L. diffaredtidn-em , f. Die- + farreum a spelt- 
cake : see ConfaBreation.] An ancient Roman 
mode of dissolution of marriage, the undoing of 
the ceremony of confarreation. 

2623 CockeraMj Diffarreation , a sacrifice done betwixt 
a man and his wife at a diuorcement. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., Diffarreation was properly the dissolving of mar- 
riages contracted by' confarreation, which were those of the 
pontifices. Festus says it was performed with a wheaten cake. 


Diffaute, Diffeature, Diffence, -ens(e, dif- 
fend(e, etc. : see Def-. 

Differ ; drfai), v. Also 6 dyffer (defer), 6-7 
differre. [a. F. difffrcriyci Froissart 1 4th c.), ad. L. 
differ-re to carry or bear apart, spread abroad, dis- 
tract, protract, delay, defer ; also intr. to tend apart 
or diversely in nature or character, to differ. The 
verb was used with both senses in F. in 14th c., and 
has continued to be so used till the present day. In 
English, it was taken first in the transitive sense, 
with stress diffe r (cf. confer, refer , prefer), which 
led at length to the transitive senses being wntlen 
defer : see Defer v? ; the intrans. use, being cIoscI> 
related in sense to different , difference, nppnrra ) 
followed these words in stressing the first sj a - 
(Offer, suffer, which have the same stress, nave a 
distinct form in French and Romanic.) t n ■ 
transitive use, closely associated «rth the mtrans., 
and with different, difference, has S°*J EHTrrrc 

differ to make tor rberfto Th 

(hf SThe^^re rare before .50a] 
ri The earlier form of Defer v . in all 
2 trans. To put apart or separate from each 
other in qualities; to make unhxe ; d.sstm-h., 
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different, or distinct; to cause to vary; to distin- 
guish, differentiate. Now unusual. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4223 5our manars fra all othire mens 
so mekill ere deffirrid. 1562 Leigh Artnorte (1597} 32 b, 
This is not vnlike the other Crosse. The pyke which it 
hath to pitch into the ground, oneJy differed! it. 1603 
Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astro!, v. 158 Homo, and Brutum 
.. differ the whole kind. 1633 Earl Manch. A l Hondo 
(1636) 120 Why is the winter^ harder to the Grashopper 
than to the Ant? Prudencie in one, and imprudencie in 
the other differs them. 1656 R. Robinson Christ all 44 
Garments .. differ one sex from another. X713 J. Petiver 
in Phil. Pratts . XXVIII. 213 Its glaucous Leaves and 
pale Flowers, differ it from the yellow Split. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) IV. 510 That differed it from the cases 
■wherein the Court had gone some lengths. 1867 Bushnell 
Mor. Uses Dark Th. 36 All which differs the landscape 
in beauty from mere wild forest. 

*fb. Her. To distinguish by the addition of a 
Difference. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Bias:. Gentrie 98 Til then it was permissiue 
for eche brother to differ his coat after his fancye. 

3 . itiir. To have contrary or diverse bearings, 
tendencies, or qualities ; to be not the same ; to be 
unlike, distinct, or various, in nature, form, or quali- 
ties, or in some specified respect : two (or more) 
things are said to differ (absolutely, or from each 
other), one thing differs frotn another. 

1374 [see Differing Ppl. a. 1]. a 1400-50 A lexander 4617 
Bot we |>at. .has a fre will Differris as in ourefraunchesfere 
fra 3oure kynde. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 234 
This differeth from that other, as. . the rose differeth from the 
budde. 1526-34 Tindale i Cor, xv. 41 One starre differth 
from another m glory, a 1568 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 
139 These differre one from an other. 1570 Levins jl lattip. 
77/29 To Defer, differre , discrepare. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. 
1. 1. 10 Call you that keeping for a gentleman of my birth, 
that differs not from the stalling of an Oxe? 165s Hobbes 
Leviaih. 1. xv. 79 The same man, in divers times, differs 
from himselfe. 1689-90 Temple Misc ., Pop. Discontents 
Whs. 1 720 I. 270 'Tis hard to find any point wherein they 
differ. 1774 Goldsm. Nat . Hist. (1776) III. 324 It [the fox] 

. .differs still more from the dog in its strong offensive smell. 
1823 H. J. Brooke Introd.Crystallogr. 98 Which individual 
forms . . will be found to differ from each other in the mea- 
surement of some of their angles. 1847 Helps Friends in 
C. (1851) I. 28 Even the leaves of the same tree are said to 
differ, each one from all the rest. 1859-74 Tennyson Merlin 
4- Vivien 812 Men at most differ as Heaven and earth, But 
women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 32 Man is not man in that he resembles 
[brutes}, but in that be differs from them. 

4 . intr. To be at variance; to hold different 
opinionsconcerninganymatter; to disagree. Const. 
with ; also from (esp. when followed by in, as in 
quot. 1845). 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Tlirc Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 135 
Sen . . differris fra ws . . tweching the said day of the 
moneth. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Feb. in. (1843) 79/1 A lati- 
tude that honest and wise men may safely and profitably 
differ [in]. 1653 Walton Angler ii. 42 The question has 
been debated among many great Clerks, and they seem to 
differ about it. *716 Addison Freeholder (J.), To irritate 
those who differ with you in their sentiments. 1735-8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 81 To think They [the Tories] . . 
had only differ’d with the Whigs about the Degree of Op- 
pression . . in order to sanctify Resistance. 1749 Fielding 
Tom J ones in. v, Many people differed from Square and 
Thwackum, in judging [etc.]. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 
351, I can never for a moment differ from you and your 
brother in sentiment. 1809 W. Gifford in Smiles Mem. 
John Murray 1. 158, 1 differ with him totally. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Lett. {189!) I. 466 To unite with those who differ 
with^ us. 2843 Ibid, II. 430 She may .. differ from me in 
opinion. 1869 Sir J. T. Coleridge Mem. Kcble (ed. 2) 186, 
I differed with him in the conclusion he drew. 1885 Law 
Rep. 10 App. Cases 379 The appellant and respondents differ 
as to when the gate was erected. 

^ t b. To express or give vent to disagreement or 
difference of opinion ; to dispute ; to have a differ- 
ence, to quarrel {with). Obs. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 429 A man. .shall 
sometimes heare Ignorant Men differ, and know well, .that 
r^/Linf d, £ er * ™, eane one thing. J 7°9 Hearne 
S f/ff c l' Hist. Soc.)II. 245 As they went out of Town 

3, h ;f nd to . differ, a 1718 Rowe (J.), Here uncon- 
trolld aou may in judgment sit; We’ll never differ with 
a ? H 37 ^ A / K ^Fpyriery Tmpr. (1757) II. 1x8 
W0 f uld - him fuU fifteen Hands, nay, 
1 w ould not differ for his being Sixteen, provided bewail 
strong m proportion. 

c. /; an/. To cause disagreement between ; to 
set at variance. Sc. 

,8 '1, * G r l k V tom.) If Mahler Angis and her 
mnkjt up, I se ne er be the man to differ them. 

Dirifer, sb. Sc. and dial. [f. Differ v.l ^Dif- 
ference sb. 

i6 ?7 j.'JT 01 ! vrsEubulus 94 (Jam.) No such materia] points 
arc in differ betwixt vs. 1639 Declar. Tumults Sc. 34V' The 
general! as-embly . . would remove any doubt and differ 
which might arise. 1786 Burns Addr. to Unco Guid iii, 
p 1 e ™ omcnt ’ s fair regard, What maks the mighty differ. 
1E42 h. Lover Handy Andy ix, But I'll pay you the differ 
out of my wage. 2873 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 04 So far as 
J understood your ‘differ* with your electors I thought you 
were right. 2893 Stevenson Catriona 94 Either come to 
an agreement, or come to a differ. 

Differ, obs. form of Defer v.l and 
Difference (drfi-rens), sb. Also 4 differense, 
4-6 differens, defference, 5 deference, 5-6 dyf- 
ferenco, -ens, 6 difTerance, diffrence, diference. 
[a. F. difference , OF. also -ar.ee (12th c. in Hatz.- 


Darm.), ad. L. differentia , abstr. sb. f. differ ent-em : 
see Different and -ence,] 

1 . The condition, quality, or fact of being dif- 
ferent, or not the same in quality or in essence; 
dissimilarity, distinction, diversity ; the relation of 
non-agreement or non-identity between two or more 
things, disagreement. 

1340 Ayenb. eioZuyche difference is betu[e]ne be rearde of 
be bene and be deuocioun of be herte. c 2470 Henry IV at- 
lace iv. 7 The changing courss quhilk makisgret deference. 
1535 Coverdale 2 Chron. xiv. ii Lorde, it is no difference 
with y^to helpe by fewe or by many. 2612 Shaks. IVint. T. 
1. i. 4 You shall see. .great difference betwixt our Bohemia, 
and your Sicilia. 2699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv . (1700) 266 In all 
this Diversity there is no real difference. 1734 Pope Ess. 
Man iv. 56 All nature’s diff ’rence keeps all nature’s peace. 
1739 Hume Human Nat. 1. v. (1874) I. 323 Difference is of 
two kinds as oppos’d either to identity or resemblance. 18*4 
Macaulay Athenian Orators Misc. Writ, i860 I. 135 If he 
miss the mark, it makes no difference whether he have 
taken aim too nigh or too low. 1844 Emerson Lect. Yng.- 
Ainer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 298 Difference of opinion is the one 
crime which kings never forgive. _ 2847 Tennyson Pritic. 
vn. 162 Not like to like, but like in difference. 2852 Rus- 
kin Mod. Paint. I. Pref. to ed. 2. 15 Not so much by 
the resemblance of his works to what has been done before, 
as by their difference from it. 
t Various obs. and archaic constructions . 

2526 Tindale Doctr. Treat. (1848) 389 Note the difference 
of the law and of the gospel. 1557 North Gueuaras Dial l 
Pr. 2503/2 There is a greate difference to teache the chyl- 
dren of Prynces, and to teache the chyldren of the people. 
Ibid. 210 b/i There is great difference from the cares and 
sorowes of women, to that of men. 1671 H. M. tr. Colloq. 
Erasmus 354 There is also another difference of divine and 
humane laws. 2778 Miss Burney Evelina Hi, Let me 
observe the difference of his behaviour . . to that of Sir 
Clement AVilloughby. 2792 Elvina I. 6 The difference with 
us is most striking. 1820 Whewell in Life (1881) 61 Some 
idea of the difference of French and English manners. 

b. (with a and pi.) A particular instance of un- 
likeness ; a point in which things differ. 

2393 Gower Con/. III. 20 There is non evidence, Wherof 
to knowe a difference Betwene the drunken and the ivode. 
c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 23 (Matz.) A difference betwix day 
and night, 1523 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 787 
There is not betwene a Marchant and his mayde so great 
a difference as betwene a king and his subject. 2688 Vox 
Cleri Pro Rege 47 It seems his Power absolute, but, not 
arbitrary, which is, like a Dear-Joy’s Witticism, a distinc- 
tion without a difference. 2847 Tennyson Pritic. v. 273 You 
clash them all in one, That have as many differences as we. 
1856 Froude Hist Eng. (1858) I. i. is While the^ differences 
of social degree were enormous, the differences in habits of 
life were comparatively slight. 2873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 243 There is a great difference between reasoning and 
disputation, 

2 . Math. The quantity by which one quantity 
differs from another ; the remainder left after sub- 
tracting one quantity from another, b. spec . The 
increment produced in a function of a variable by 
increasing the variable by unity. 

Ascensional Descensional difference : see these words. 
<.•1391 Chaucer Astrol. n. § 43 The diff[e)rense be-twen 1 
and 2 . . is 1. 2559 W. Cunningham Costnogr. Glasse 103 
Subtract the lesser time, from oute of the greater, and the 
difference turn into degrees, and mi. of the Equinoctial. 
1593 Fale Dialling 19 Which you shall find least subtract 
that from the greater, and that which remaineth keep, (for 
it shall be called the difference kept). 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
1. xvi. (1858) 204 The difference of that price was by no means 
worth saving. 2774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iii. 13 
The greater the Difference of Latitude of the two Places is. 
i8°7 J. Brinkley (title), An Investigation of the General 
Term of an important Series in the Inverse Method of Finite 
Differences. 2822 J. Q. Adams in C Davies Metr. Syst. 
in. (1871) 125 The difference between them was but of about 
half an ounce. 2827 Hutton Course Math. I. 12 note. If 
the difference of two numbers be added to the less, it must 
manifestly make up a sum equal to the greater. 2837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 487 _s. v. Difference , It is a very wide branch of 
pure mathematics which must be considered under this 
term, namely, the method or calculus of differences. Ibid. 
488 The symbol [A n «] is called the difference of a. 

C. spec. The amount of increase or decrease in 
the price of stocks or shares between certain dates ; 
in phrase to pay (etc.) the difference. 

1717 Mrs. CzmiAvtm Bold Stroke for Wife n-. j, Hark ye 
Gabriel, you 11 pay the difference of that stock we transacted 
for t other day. 2814 Stock Exchange Laid Open 11 Every 
I £ a *?, r ?l? st ,, e 35 her deliver, or pay his difference. 2883. 
Pall Mall G, 31 Mar. 8/2 He had paid all his * differences ’ 
previous to his departure, r 887 Daily News 12 Oct. 2/2 
1 he differences to be met and liquidated are enormous. 

_ pbr. To split the difference : to divide the 
difference equally between the two parties so that 
they meet half-way; to come to a compromise by 
eqnal mutual concession. 

*2778 Pitt Sp. (1806) I. 85 The common course, when 
parties disagreed, was what the vulgar phrase called « to 
spht the difference ’. 1787 Generous A ttachment 1. 213 My 
Aunt, commit in, began to split the difference, by seriously 
advising me to think of neither. 1846 Whatfj.y Rhet. 
Addit. (ed. 7) 23 The result will usually be, after much de- 
bate, something of what is popularly called ‘splitting the 
difference . 1885 Pall Mall 6. 9 June 3/1 A Cabinet of 

Compromise is of necessity a Cabinet of Split the Differ- 
ence. 

3 . A diversity or disagreement of opinion, senti- 
ment or purpose ; hence, a dispute or quarrel caused 
by such disagreement : used in various shades of 
intensity from a simple estrangement or dispute to 
open hostility. + In difference , In dispute {obs.). 


1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 423 (Matz.) Touching k 
cause Verof is no differens byiwene us. 2484 Caxton JE&i 
11. xviii, The ape.. made theyr dyfference to be acordtd 
1556 Aurelio Isab, (1608) Av,We cast lottes betwene us, 
by the which our difference shall finishe. 1596 Sxaks 
Merck . V. iv. i. 171 Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the Court? 1606 G 
WtoODCOCKE^ tr. Hist. Ivstine 40 b, They encouctred in 
battell, in which difference.. they were ouercome. 1611 j, 
Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 41 Who was the chiefe . .rerraines 
m some difference. 1632 N eedham tr. Selden's Mare Cl, \ In 
the year 1508, there began certain slight differences, which 
concluded in a notable . .war. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian it iii. 
I. 253 With full power to concert all matters in difference.’ 
2791 Boswell Johnson (1831) IV. 229 In the course of this 
year there was a difference between him and his friend 
Mr. Stratum. ,2847 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 143 He had 
never, he said, in his life, had any difference with Tyrconne), 
and he trusted that no difference would now arise. 1893 
Leeds Mercury 17 May 5/1 The speedy, .settlement of trad: 
differences. 

+ b. phr. To be (etc.) at difference : to have a 
controversy, be at variance ; to quarrel. 

2525 Ld. Berners Eroiss. (1812) II. 349 The dukeofBrt- 
tayne was in great difference with the reaime of Fraunce. 
1607 Shaks.. Cor. v. iii. 201 Thou hast set thy mercy, & thy 
Honor At difference. 2641 J. Shute Sarah <5- Hagar( 1645) 
170 We. .are at such deadly differences amongst our sehes. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 391 He is.doubtlesse his own best 
Friend, that is oft at difference with himselfe, for his mis- 
carriages. 2677 Yakranton Eng. Itttprov. 53, I fear their 
neighbouring Gentlemen will , fall at Difference. 1737 
Whiston Josephus’ Hist. t. xi. § 1 The great men were 
mightily at difference one with another. 

4. A mark, device, or characteristic feature, which 
distinguishes one thing or set of things from another. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. as in b and c. 

2481 Caxton Myrr. n. xiii. 94 Pictagoras . . by his grete 
entendement fonde the poyntes and. the difference of mu- 
syque. 23x3 Douglas FEneis x. vii. 81 Markyt sou $wa 
with sic rude differens, That by hys keyll je may be lenair 
fra thens. 1602 Shaks. Ham . v. ii. 112 An absolute gentle- 
man, full of most excellent differences. 1631 Weever^Jal 
Fun. Mon. 149 The foure Deacons,' for a difference from 
the Priests, carried a round wreath of white doth. 1842 
Tennyson Two Voices 41 Will one beam be less inter);:. 
When thy peculiar difference Is cancell’d in the world cf 

b. Her. An alteration of or addition.toacoat 
of arms, to distinguish a junior member or branch 
of a family from the chief line. 

c 2430 Holland Howlat 600 He bure the said Dowgbss 
armis with a differens. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ ri.tv.xv.:?} 
The hed of the lordship bereth the playne armes 
difference and thoo that are of his linage they putte therunto 
dyuerse dyfferences. 1564-78 Bulleyn Dial. agst. rw(i6. 
96 My name is Mendax, a yonger brother Unially descend-a 
of an auncient house .. We giue three Whetstones in Gu 
with no difference. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. i83ThersK 
for you, and heere's some for me . . Oh you rrtustwear'cjo^ 
Rew with a difference. 2610 Guillim Heraldry v vuto , 
22 The sonne of an Emperour cannot heare a . 

higher esteeme during the life of his father. 1864 , 

Heraldry Hist. $ Pop. xiv. 137 When the He.rsucc J, 
he inherits the Arms of his Father without any . * 
2882 Cussans Handbk. Heraldry x. (ed. 3) U° rr „ Tw 
called Marks of Difference . . In the early days of hera^T. 
Differences were effected by a. variety of arbitrary l 
ments — such as changing the tinctures of the Coat. ^ 

C. Logic. A quality, mark, or characteristic, 
distinguishes a thing from all others in the : $a 
class ; the attribute by which a species is cis 1 
gtiished from other species of the same genus; m 
Silly specific difference : — Differentia. 

*55 * T. Wilson Logike (1567) 39 a 0^hen the 
difference is graunted, then the kinde straigh 
2636 Hobbes Lib. Necess. Wks. 184* V. 37* 

in a definition so exactly the genus and the diffe * ^ 

t c 0.7 - j »/ • jL „o° Ktriheo d beaten v«>v 
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. Sergeant Solid Philos. 387 Not by the old bea _ ^ 
Jenus and Difference. 2706 PmLLirs (ed. ‘ j 

difference of a Body is impenetrable Extensio , ^ 

difference of a Spirit is Cogitation or Thoucm. y, 
well Hist. Induct. Sc. I. 208 The Predicates su 
steps which the gradations of generality P. 
introduce ; — genus, species, difference, mdiviau t or 
2860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § 69. 112. The . . 
that mark or marks by which the species is 
from the rest of its genus. . « . 

+ d. transf. A division, class, or kind. ' - tM 
c JS3 * De.ves Ittlrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 9 x> Ihcrt 
dyfference of perspectyves. i$4 r • K * {n t*' 5 

1 'erap. 2 A iv, The flowyng of humours is 0) ) , , (P.) 
dyfferences. 2610 Holland Camdms Brit.K j\l t j, fl 
There bee of times three differences: the k ^. fCOn d fron 
creation of man to the Floud or Deluge .. tr ' n /a [Clia'- 

the Floud to the first Olympias. 2668 W^J*,** -4 oC to each 
441 The several Species are to be learned, be U .5 The 
Difference. <12682 Sir T. Browne 4 0 f Ac* 

Sycamore, .is properly but one kind or dine 
5 . A discrimination or distinction vie . v ^. i n tbe 
ceived by the subject rather than a ^ ex,s 
objects. Now only in phr. to make a * nl ]y. 
to distinguish, discriminate, act or tr ^ a 
2382 Wyclif i Esdras iv. 39 To 1 . ,0 

ferences is not anent it [truth]. *393 /jj/Tcrence l* 

r : — 'Twc may no ci» 

ro 


In making of comparison There Caxto^ 

Betwen a drunken man and me. 24 3 
Leg. 427/t He vysyted the seek folfce j he y.cnj 

25^ Shaks. Merry IV. n. I 57 I % di 

of fat men, as long as I haue an e> # e t s iff 

of mens liking. 26x2 Bible Lev. x»* 47 

ference betweenc the vndeane and jne c or- 1 ' / 

mngfu Orig. Sacr. it. Ii. § = To ^^^Kuhood. % 
of putting a difference between trut *l aa ; n cs r.ot <^‘7 
Addison Freeholder (J-), Our constituu 
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make a difference between the guilty and the Innocent, 
but, even # among the guilty, between such as are more or 
less criminal. 1819 Shelley Cenex v. iy. 82 No difference 
has been made by God or man ’Twixt good or evil, as 
regarded me. . 

6. attrib . and Comb., as difference-engine, a 
machine' for calculating arithmetical differences; 
difference -equation, one expressing a relation 
between functions and their differences (sense 2 b) ; 
difference-tone, see Tone sb . 

1876 Cat at. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 23 The mode in which 
the Difference Engine calculates tables is, by the continual 
repetition of the simultaneous addition of several columns 
of figures to other columns, in the manner more particularly 
described below, and printing the result. 

Difference, v. (X Difference sb . : cf. F. 

diffirencier, in Cotgr. 1611 .] 

1 1. intr. To be different, to differ. Ohs. rare. 

c 1450 Mirtmr Saltiacioun 3026 So differences fire werldly 
fro thilk purgatoriale. 1474 Caxton Chesse 72 The ryght 
lawe of nature defferenceth ofte tymes fro custom, 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 347 b/2 They difference as moche as is bitwene 
not to synne and to do well. 

+ 2. Irans. To make (something) different from 
what it was (or from what it is in another case) ; 
to change, alter, vary. Obs. rare. 

# 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. xxi. 111 In the londe of Samarye 
is a wel that chaungeth and differenceth his colour four 
tymes. in the yere. 1:57a Bossewell A rmorie 8, 1 wil not 
here speake how well thys Lyon is differenced. 1593 Nasiie 
Christ's T. 72 b. God shall reply . . Thou hast so differenced 
and diuorced thy selfe from thy creation, that I know thee 
not for my creature. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) n How 
far Principles might be . . differenced by Alteration and 
Condensation. 

b. Her. To make an alteration in or addition to 
(a coat of arms) for the purpose of distinguishing 
members or branches of the same family. 

1708 J. Chamberlayne.S 7. Gt. Brit. 11. 11. v. (1743) 379 The 
king at arms., has power to give and difference arms. CI710 
C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 96 Like Mullets that they have 
in an Eschuteon to difference the third son from the first and 
second in a family. 1882 Cussans Handbk. Heraldry x. 
(ed. 3) 152 The third son differences his paternal coat with 
a Mullet ..The Arms of the sixth son are differenced by 
a Fleur-de-lys. Ibid. 153 All the members of the Royal 
Family— the Sovereign excepted — difference their Arms with 
a silver Label of three points, charged with some distinguish- 
ing mark, specially assigned to them by the crown. 

3. To make different, cause or constitute a differ- 
ence in, differentiate, distinguish ( from something 
else). Usually predicated of a quality or attribute : 
frequently in passive. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warns v. i. 124 The artillery is 
deuided and differenced into greatnesse or Sizes royall, and 
into lesser sizes. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxv. 45 This 
differenceth a wise man and a fool. 1628 Prynnf. Lcrvc- 
lockes 17 A desire of singularitie, or differencing our selues 
from others. C1698 Locke Cond. Undent. § 31 Every 
individual has something that differences it from another. 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary ( 1888) 223 They have Little or noe 
wood and noe Coale w« h differences it from Darbyshire. 
1851 Trench Study 0/ IVords vi. (1869)221 Synonyms.. dif- 
ferenced not by etymology. . but only by usage. 1871 Tylor 
Prim. Cult. II. 300 That theologic change which differences 
the Jew of the Rabbinical books from the Jew of the Penta- 
teuch. 1888 M. Burrow’s Cinque Ports vi. 162 The . . cor- 
poration, .was differenced off from all others by its military 
service, its special functions, etc. 

4. To perceive or mark the difference in or be- 
tween ; to make a distinction between, discriminate, 
distinguish (in the mind, or in speech). Const. 
from. (Now rare.) 

1570-6 Lambarde /V r/zw£. Kent (1826) 131 One called it 
Dorobrina, differencing it from Canterburyfwhich hetermeth 
Doroborni). c 16x1 Chapman Iliad v. 130 From thy knowing 
mind . . I have remov’d those erring mists . . That thou 
may’st difference Gods from men. 1646 Fuller Wounded 
Consc. (1841) 291 Thus these two kinds of repentance may 
be^differenced and distinguished. 1755 S. Walker Serin. 
viii, He is known and differenced from never-so-many, who 
presume, without Title, to be of equal Birth with him. 1878 
Gladstone Print. Homer 149 The Nestor of the Odyssey 
is carefully differenced from the Nestor of the Iliad, yet 
in just proportion to the altered circumstances. 

•fb. intr. or ah sol. To perceive or mark the 
difference, distinguish (< between ). Obs. 

1646 S. Bolton A rraignm.Err. 166 You cannot difference 
between false and true. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xix. 20 
Aristotle . . differencing between age and youth, makes it 
a property of young men to think they know all things. 
3685 Case oj Doubting Conscience 65 St. Paul saith, that he 
that doubteth or differenceth, is damned or condemned, if 
he eat. 

5. Math. a. To take or calculate the difference 
of. +b‘- To take the differential of ; =Diffeuen- 
tiate v . 4 {obs.). 

1670 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci . (1841) II. 307 

I thank you for your intimation about the limits of equations 
and differencing their homogeneal terms. 1727-51 .Chambers 
Cycl., Differential calculus . . is a .method of differencing 
quantities; that is, of finding a differential , or infinitely 
small quantity, which, taken an infinite number of times, 
is equal to a given quantity. 1788 Howard Cycl. I. 424 To 
difference quantities that mutually divide each other. 

Hence Di-fferenced ppl.a . ; f Di*fferencer, one 
who or that which differences or distinguishes. _ 

163B-48 G. Daniel Ectog. n. 252 Shalt looke at Glorie .. 
with a differenced Light To those, who liveing saw that 
flame more bright. 1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 1. 
81 Circumcision.. to be the Differencer of all other Nations 
from the Jewes. 
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DIFFERENTIAL. 


f Difference, a. Ohs., representing L. deferens : 
see Deferent B. 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. vm. xi. (1495) 317 The 
cercle that hyghte Difference is the cercle of a planete and 
Difference. .for it beryth the cercle Epiciclis. 
Differencing 1 (di’ferensiq), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ing 1.] The action of the verb to Differ- 
ence (in various senses). 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. i. (1660) 4 Names were insti- 
tuted for differencing of each person from other severally. 

1659 Fuller App. Ittj. Inttoc. (1840) 617 Writers of civil 
dissentions are sometimes necessitated, for differencing of 
parties, to use those terms they do not approve. 1809-10 
Coleridge Friend (1866) 340 The mechanism of the under- 
standing, the whole functions of which consist in individuali- 
zation, in outlines and differencings by quantity, quality, 
and relation. 1865 Edin. Rev.. Apr. 339 Differencing is. .a 
far more important part of Scottish than of English heraldry. 

Differencing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That differences or makes a difference ; distinguish- 
ing, differentiating ; discriminating : see the verb. 

1652 J. Pawson Vitid. Free Grace 24 Differencing grace. 
1657 Baxter Acc. Pres. Tit. 5 Augustine who rose up 
against Pelagius . , in defence of differencing free grace. 

1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. 16 Differencing mercy calls 
for differencing duty. 1768 Phil. Trans. LIX. 499 There 
is in each [Chinese] character a distinctive or differencing 
Pou. 1845 Blaclao, Mag. LVII. 398 The differencing con- 
ditions which qualify the rule. 

Hence Di*fierencingly adv . 

a 1640 W. Fenner Christ’s Alarm (1650) 28 To preach 
differencingly, to distinguish between the precious and the 
vile. 

t Di’fferency. Obs. [ad. L. differentia Dif- 
ference : see -enoy.] = Difference sb. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. xi There is differency between 
a Grub & a Butterfly ; yet your Butterfly was a Grub. 1640 
Sir E.. Dering Proper Sacrifice (1644) 21 The differencie 
of Editions. .1707 Lond. Gaz, No. 4333/1 All Jealousies 
and Differencies being removed. 18x2 Henry Camp. agst. 
Quebec 3 Many differencies of style corrected. 

Different (di-ferent), a. {sb., adv.) [a. F. dif- 
ferent (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. different-em 
differing, different, pr. pple. of differ -re trans. to 
bear or carry asunder, etc., intr. to tend asunder, 
have opposite bearings, Differ.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having characters or qualities which diverge 
from one another ; having unlike or distinguishing 
attributes; not of the same kind; not alike; of other 
nature, form, or quality. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 90 To heele boj»e \?e ulcus and 
he festre wip medicyns different k^t longen to bem bojje. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 1 Largely and in many 
dimrent maners. c 1500 Sc. Poem Her. 43 in Q. Eliz. Acad., 
etc . 95 The fader the hole, the eldest son deffer[e]nt,quhiche 
a labelle ; a cressent the secound. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. 1. (1586) 21 b, Persons different in state and condition. 
1607 Shaks. Lear iv. iii. 37 Mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xv. 79 Appe- 
tite, and Aversions, .in different tempers, .are different. 1711 
Steele Spect. No. 1x4 r 4 Their Manners are very widely 
different. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. viii. 
50 With what different eyes different people behold the 
same objects. 1860 Tyndall Glac. j. xxii. 154 Different 
positions of the limb require different molecular arrange- ; 
ments. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 29 Principles as 
widely different as benevolence and self-love. 1887 Ruskin 
Prxterita II. 248 We both enjoyed the same scenes, though | 
in different ways. 

b. Const .frotir, also to, than against, \ zuit/i). 

The usual construction is now with froin', that with to 
(after unlike, dissimilar to) is found in writers of all ages, 
and is frequent colloquially, but is by many considered 
incorrect. The construction with than (after other than), is 
found in Fuller, Addison, Steele, De Foe, Richardson, Gold- 
smith, Miss Burney, Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, 
Carlyle, Thackeray, Newman, Trench, and Dasent, among 
others: see F. Hall Mod. English iii. 82. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 125 b, His lyght is 
moche different and vnlyke to the lyght of the holy goost. 
1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist . China 257 If., they 
could write any other language that were different vnto 
thejrs. [Ibid. 271,291.] 1590- Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 46 

This weeke he hath beene . . much different from the man 
lie was. 1603 Dekker, &c. Grissil 72 Oh, my dear 
Grissil, how much different Art thou to this curs’d spirit 
here ! 1624 Hcywood Gunaik. 1. 15 Humane wisdome, 

different against the divine will, is vaine and contemptible. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies il. (1645) 45 We make use of them 
in a quite different manner then we did in the beginning. 
1649 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Passions (1671) 245 She 
[hatred] hath this of different with love, that she is much 
more sensible. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 159 F 2 Tunes . . 
different from anything I had ever heard. 1737 Fielding 
Hist. Reg. n. Wks. (1882) X.2t8 It’s quite a different thing 
within to what it is without. 1769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) 

1. 105 The consuls . . had been elected for very different merits 
than those of skill in war. 1790 Colebrooke in Life{\ S73) 

38 The different prosperity of the country which they con- 

3 uered..with that of the countries under English rule. 1848 
. H. Newman Loss * Gain 306 It has possessed me in a 
different way than ever before. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 
11. 11.(1869) 169 The party of prisoners lived .. with comforts 
very different to those which were awarded to the poor 
wretches there. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (iB 3 o> I. 44 Ware- 
houses and wharves no way different from those on either 
side of them. 

2 . In a weaker sense, used as a synonym for other, 
as denying identity, but without any implication of 
dissimilarity ; not the same, not identical, distinct. 

1651 Hobbes Lezdath. 11. xxvi 13S Civil l, and Naturall 
Law are not different kinds, but different parts of Law. 


17x1 Addison Spect. No. 35 F 3 At different times he appears 
as serious as a Judge, and as jocular as a Merry* Andrew. 
1802 PALEY Nat. Theot. v. § 2 (1819) 52 To different persons, 
and in different stages of science, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. i. 
3 Some ..may be split with different facility in different 
directions.^ 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. App. 7x7 
Eadwjg King of the Churls is quite a different person from 
Eadwig the /Ethelmg. x8S8 Lockyer Elern. Astron. iii. 
(1879) 145 The daily motion of the Earth is very' different in 
different parts. Mod. I suspect this is a different coin from 
the other, though, being both new sovereigns of this year, 
they are quite indistinguishable. 

3. Comb., as different-minded, - coloured '. 

1680 Allen Peace <5- Unity 13 If this .. will not reconcile 
the different-minded to our judgement. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 455 We may have different heights.. or 
wear different-coloured clothes. 1831 Brewster Optics x. 
91 The different-coloured spaces of the spectrum. 

B. sb. 

f 1. A disagreement, dispute ; = Difference 
sb. 3 . Obs. rare. [OF. different, written by the 
Academy differend!) 

1483 Caxton Cato C iij b, The whych deuyll myght not 
fynde the manere for to .. brynge them to dyscencion and 
dyfferente. 7484 — Fables offEsop tv. vi, Whan a lygnage 
or kyndred is in dyfferent or in dyuysyon. Ibid. v. x, We 
praye the that thow vouchesauf to accorde our dyferent so 
that pees lie made betwene vs. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. 
Hist. Ivstine LI ij a, Whereupon arose cruell different* be- 
tweene the Genooise and the Venetians. 

2. That which is different ; a contrary or oppo- 
site. rare. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. Epil. (1602) 589 To shew things 
by their contraries and differents. 1890 J. H. Stirling 
Philos. <5- Theol. iii. 49 The fairest harmony results from 
differents. 

C. as adv. = Differently. Now only in un- 
educated use. 

1744 Sarah Fielding David Simple I. 2^3, I spent my 
Infancy, .very different from what most Children do. 1775 
Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary { 1889) II. 13 1 He pronounces 
English quite different from other foreigners. 1 1803 tr. 
Lebrun's Motts. Bottc III. 9 They had .. acted perfectly 
different from those parties who [etc.]. 1863 Kingsley 

Water Bab. viii. 374 ‘ Oh dear, if I was but a little chap in 
Vendale again, .how different I would go on !’ 
Different, obs. form of Deferent. 

II Differentia (diferemjia). PI. -iro(-i,/). Logic. 
[L. = difference, diversity; a species.] The attri- 
bute by which a species is distinguished from all 
other species of the same genus ; a distinguishing 
mark or characteristic ; = Difference sb. 4 c. 

1827 Whately Logic ii. 1. § 4 (ed. 2) 62 Either the mate- 
rial part [of thejr essence] which is called the Genus, or the 
formal and distinguishing part, which is called Differentia, 
or in common discourse, characteristic. 1850 Kingsley 
Tennyson Misc. 1 . 218 This deep, simple faith in the divine- 
ness of Nature . . which, in our eyes, is Mr. Tennyson's 
differentia. 1851 Mansel Proleg. Logica i. (i860) 54 The 
concept whiteness, as a species of colour, is capable of 
definition by its optical differentia. 1889 A. Lang Introd. 
Romilly's Verandah N. G. 17 To be inconsistent and inco- 
herent and self-contradictory is the very differentia and 
characteristic of myth. 1889 R. L. Ottley in Lux Mundt 
(1890) xii. 476 To arrive at the true differentia; of Christian 
morals. 


Differentiable (diferemjiab'l), a. rare. [f. 
med.L. diffei‘cnlid-re differentiate : see -ble.] Cap- 
able of being differentiated. 

1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Tit . Nat. 219 So as to produce 
“ new differentiable material from the crash of ancient 


differentiable, but not all are integrable. 

Differential (difere’njal), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. diffcrcntial-is, f. differentia Differ- 
ence: see -AL. Cf. mod.F. difftrcnticl (Diet. 
Trev. 1732 ).] A. adj. 

1. Of or relating to difference or diversity ; ex- 
hibiting or depending on a difference or distinction; 
csp. in Comm . used of duties or charges which differ 
according to circumstances. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xii, This be understood 
Of differential! profunditie. 1841 Myers Cat/:. Tit. w. 
xxiv. 90 This testimony does not decide . . the differential 
amount of sacredness between Substantial Divinity and 
Literal Infallibility. 1845 M'Culloch Taxation It. v. (16 si) 
222 7*o reduce the present differential or prohibitory tmties 
on the sugar of foreign countries. 1868 Rogers fol. Eeott. 
xix. (1876) 5 Differential duties in favour of colonial 
1894 Jessopp Rand. Roam. ii ; 60 They compounded lor 
murder according to a differential tariff- . 

2. Constituting a specific difference or differentia, 

distinguishing, distinctive, special. . 

1652 Gacle Magastrom. 77 Any quality of £ 

antipathy (which doc follow naturally ^ , 
differential! forms). 1733 Cheyne temper 

(1734) 227 The great dTtferential Marts of the 

3 b S £M^to%eciL- difi-e.-cnc«. Differ^ 
diagnosis : the disWishiog behvecnl two s.m.ler 
species ofdisease^or ofanmal 


'ilanJtk. dltd.}. 15 tn Us 

or Iks differential. iE 3 3 tr. SyJ. Sc- Six. 
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3. Math. Relating to infinitesimal differences (see 

B. t). 

Differential calculus : a method of calculation invented 
by Leibnitz in 1677, which treats of the infinitesimal differ- 
ences between consecutive values of continuously varying 
quantities, and of their rates of change as measured by such 
differences. (Newton’s method of Fluxions was another 
way of treating the same subject.) Differential coefficient : 
a function expressing the rate of change, or the relation 
between consecutive values, of a varying quantity: see 
Coefficient B. 2 c. Differential equation : an equation 
involving differentials (see B. 1). . 

1702 RauhsoN Math. Diet. s.v. Fluxions , A different way 
. . passes . . in France under the.Name of Leibnitz s Differ* 
ential Calculus, or Calculus of Differences^ 1706 H. Dittos 
/us tit. Fluxions 17 The Fundamental Principles [of Fluxions] 
. . appear to be more accurate, clear, and convincing than 
those of the Differential Calculus. 1727-$* Chambers Cycl. 
s. v., Mr. Leibnitz . . calls it differential calculus , as con- 
sidering the infinitely small quantities .. as the differences 
of the quantities ; and, accordingly, expressing them by 
the letter d prefixed : as the differential of x by dx. 
*763 W. Emerson Meth. Increments 75 A differential 
equation. 1808 Edin. Rev. ] an. 256 The general methods 
of integrating the differential equations above mentioned. 
1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. <5- Int. Calculus 4 The limit of the 
ratio of the increments, or the differential coefficient, will 
be obtained. 1819 G. Peacock {title). Comparative view of 
the fluxional and differential Calculus. 1835 Macaulay 
Ess., Mackintosh' s Hist. Rev. (1854) 321,(1 We submit that 
a wooden spoon of our day would not be justified in calling 
Galileo and Napier blockheads, because they never heard 
of the differential calculus. 


4. Physics and Mech. Relating to, depending on, 
or exhibiting the difference of two (or more) mo- 
tions, pressures, temperatures, or other measurable 
physical qualities : a. of physical actions or effects. 
Differential tone (in Acoustics ) = difference-tone : 
see Tone sb. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 406 Weight is made by 
the differential, not the absolute pressure of ether. 1868 
Lockyer’ Elan. Astron. 318 As the Sun’s distance is so 
great compared with the diameter of the Earth, the dif- 
ferential effect of the Sun’s action is small. 1873 B. Stewart 
Conscrv. Energy iv. § 136. 97 Wherever in the universe 
there is a differential motion, that is to say, a motion of 
one part of it towards or from another. 1877 Le Conte 
Elan. Geol. 1. (1879) 55 The centre of the glacier moved 
faster than the margins. This differential .motion is the 
capital discovery in relation to the motion of glaciers. x88o 
E. J. Payne in Grove Diet. Mas. I. 726 Two notes. . 
sounded together, .generate a third, .tone, whose vibrational 
number equals the difference of their several vibrational 
numbers . . These tones Helmholtz calls differential tones, 
b. of instruments or mechanical contrivances: 


e-g* 

Differential gear, gearing *. a combination of toothed 
wheels communicating a motion depending on the difference 
of their diameters or of the number of their teeth. Differ- 
ential pulley : a pulley having a block with two rigidly 
connected wheels or sheaves of different diameters, the 
chain or rope unwinding from one as it winds on the other. 
Differential screw : a screw having two threads of dif- 
ferent pitch, one of which unwinds as the other winds. 
Differential thermometer', a thermometer consisting of 
two air-bulbs connected by a bent tube partly filled with a 
liquid, the position of the column of liquid indicating the 
difference of temperature between the two bulbs. Differen- 
tial winding .* the method of winding two insulated wires 
side by side in an electric coil, through which currents pass 
in opposite directions. 

1804 J. Leslie Heat q The instrument most essential in 
this research . . was the differential thermometer. 1834 Mech. 
Mag. XXI. 3 Saxton’s differential pulley. Ibia. 6 The 
‘locomotive differential pulley’. can never be made to 
answer the expectations of the inventor. 1881 Maxwell 
Elect r. «$* Magn. I. 433 The differential galvanometer, an 
instrument in which there are two coils, the currents in 
which are independent of each other. 3884 Nischin S tatics 
(ed. 3) I. 188 A Differential Wheel and Axle is sometimes 
employed. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 559 In 1877 Mr. 
James Stnriey, it is believed without any knowledge of the 
gear used by Fowler for traction engines, rc-invented the 
same differential gear for tricycles. 

B. sb. 

1. Math. a. (In the differential and integral cal- 
culus) 1 he infinitesimal difference between conse- 
cutive values of a continuously varying quantity 
(corresponding to a Moment or Fluxion in New- 
ton’s. method) ; cither of the two quantities (usually 
considered to be infinitesimal) whose ratio consti- 
tutes a differential coefficient. 

. T 7°4 J- Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Fluxion , This Method 
much.-shorter than, .the French one with the Differential 
rf multiplied into the Flowing Quantity, to denote the 
Fluxion. 1730.-6 Bailey (folio) t Differential of any quan- 
tity, is the fluxion of that quantity. 3788 Howard Cycl. I. 
424 Multiply the differential of [each] factor into the other 
factor, the sum of the two [products) is the differential 
sought. 3819 G. Peacock View Fluxional Diff. Calc. 
25 The Differential is but the measure of the rate of in- 
crease. 18S0 Buckingham Elan. Diff. <5- Int . Calc. (ed. 2) 
42 The function which Leibnitz terms ‘differential* and 
which Newton designates as a ‘fluxion* is the concrete 
symbol which represents the rate of change in the variable. 
+ b. A logarithmic tangent. Obs. 

I 7 2 7 _ S t Chambers Cycl., Differential, in the doctrine of 
logarithms. Kepler calls the logarithms of tangents, dif- 
ferentiates \ which we usually call artificial tangents. 3B45 
Cayley 1 1 ’hs. I. 345 Logarithmic differential. 

2. Biol. A distinction or distinctive characteristic 
of structure : opp. to equivalent. 

iB 32 A. Hyatt in Free. Aruer. Assoc. Adv. Sci. XXXII. 
358 During their subsequent history, characteristics are 


divisible into two categories : those. which become morpho- 
logical equivalents and are essentially similar in distinct 
series, and those which are essentially different in distinct 
series and may be classed as morphological differentials. 

3. Comm. A differential charge : see A. 3. 

3890 Spectator 20 Sept. 383 The morality of American 
Railway Companies as regards.. differentials and commis- 
sions. 

Differe vntialize, v. [f. prec. + -ize.] Irans. To 
make differential to differentiate. 

x86z Sat. Rev. XIV. 601/1 Words, .more or less modified 
or, as some philosophers would say, differential ized in 
meaning. 

Differentially (dif£re*njali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LT 2 .] In a differential manner. 

1. Distinctively, specially, .by way of difference : 
see Differential A. 2 . 

3644 J. Strickland in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. xlvi. 7 
God is said to be in heaven differentially, so as he is not 
anywhere else. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. vi. xxviii. 
(R.) When biting serpents are mentioned in the Scripture 
they are not differentially set down from such as mischief 
by stings. 7846 Dr Quincey Antigone of Sophocles 
Wks. XIV. 207 These persons will . . wish to know . . what 
there is differentially interesting in a Grecian tragedy, as 
contrasted with one of Shakspere’s or of Schiller’s. x88o 
Stubbs Med. Mod. Hist. ix. (1886) 210 , 1 will. ..state next 
what sorts of rights, forces, and ideas I consider, mark 
differentially the three periods at which I have been looking. 

2. In relation to the difference of two measurable 
quantities ; in two different directions : see Dif- 
ferential A. 4 . 

3862 H. Spencer First Princ. x. (L.), Whether .. every- 
thing is explicable on the hypothesis of universal pressure, 
whence what we call tension results differentially from 
inequalities of pressure in opposite.directions. 1883 Nature 
XXVII. 275 The magnets, .being in both these patterns of. 
lamp wound differentially. 3892 Gloss \ Electrical Terms 
in Lightning 7 Jan. (Suppk), Differentially-wound dynamo 
machine, a compound-wound machine in which currents 
flow in opposite directions in the coils on the field magnets. 
Differ exrfciailt (difere'nfiant). Math. Also 
differenciant. ff. pr. ppl. stem of med.L. dif- 
ferentia-re or F. diffirentier : see next and -Axr 1 .] 
A rational integral function of elements a, b, c, . 
which elements multiplied by binomial coefficients 
are the coefficients in a binary quantic, which re- 
mains unchanged when for them are substituted the 
elements of the new qnantic obtained by putting 
x + hy for x in the original quantic (Sylvester). 

1878 Sylvester in Phil. Mag. March, I propose to give 
a systematic developement of the Calculus of Invariants, 
taking a differentiant as the primordial germ or unit. 

Differentiate (difere-nfi^t), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. differentia ™ , f. differentia Difference : 
cf. F. differ entier , -, encier .] 

1. Irans. To make or render different; to con- 
stitute the difference in or between ; to distinguish. 

1853 b)E Quincey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 199 note, Genius 
differentiates a man from all other men. 3872 Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 22 The use of fire . . constitutes one of the 
great distinctions by which man is differentiated from the 
lower animals. 1874 L. Steph en. Hours in Libr. (1892) II. 
ii. 48 His language.. is sufficiently differentiated from 
prose by the mould into which it is run. 

2. Bio/., etc. To make different in the process of 
growth or development ; to make unlike by modi- 
fication, esp. for a special function or purpose ; to 
specialize. (Chiefly used in passive .) 

3858 Huxley Oceanic Hydrozoa (Ray Soc.) 22 The sub- 
stance of the spermarium . . becomes differentiated into 
minute, clear, spherical vesicles. 1869 Seeley Lect. 
Ess. j. 15 We have, heard... of the power which all 
organisms possess of differentiating special organs to meet 
special needs. 3873 Darwin Desc. Man II. xx. 365 The 
power of sexual selection in differentiating the tribes. 1874 
H. R, Reynolds John Bapt. iii. § x. 127 The office of 
priest.. is ultimately differentiated from that of the prophet 
and the prince. 1874 Carpenter Mail. Pkys. 1. ii. § 43 
\ Protoplasm ’ or living jelly, which is not yet differentiated 
into organs . 3885 J. Ball in Jrnl Linn. Soc. XXII. 
26 A very long period of .. isolation during which a large 
number of separate species, and not a few genera, have 
been differentiated. . 3893 F.. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVII. 
229/2 As being distinctly differentiated from practiser , it 
[. Practitioner ] has.. unquestionable utility. 

b.. intr , . (for rejl.) To become differentiated or 
specialized.' 

3874 Lewes in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 692 Nebulae which 
differentiate into a solar system. 3884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phancr. 155 Their walls become thickened as they 
differentiate from the meristem. 

3. trails. To observe, note, or ascertain the dif- 
ference in or between ; to discriminate between, 
distinguish. 

1875 G. F. Chambers Astron. 915 Differentiate , to fix 
the position of one celestial object by comparing it with 
another. 1878 Miss Braddon Open Verd. xxxv. 239 Typhus 
and typhoid, which two fatal diseases ..Tenner was just 
then seeking to differentiate. x8So R. C. Drysdale in 
-}[%*. Temp. Jrnl. Oct. 3, I have known some difficulty in 
differentiating such attacks from those of epilepsy, 
b. intr. To recognize the difference. 
sBgz J.. Jasthoiv in Edvcat. Rev. J. 25 8 One important 
“ se of child study is to differentiate between functions that 
in the adult have become merged. 

4. Math. To obtain the differential or the differ- 
ential coefficient of. 

. 3816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. 4- Int. Calculus iS The differen- 
tial coefficient being a new function, .may itself be differen- 


tiated. 1882 M inchin Unipl. Kinemat. 229 Differentiate 
this equation first with respect to f and then with respect 
to 77. ■ ^ 

Hence Differe ‘ntiated ppl. Differentiating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also Differentiator, he who 
or that which differentiates. 

z 861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 203 In the feeri 
however, there is little or nothing of this spedaHriag o* 
differentiating process. Their entire structure is uniSrcb 
1864 H. Spencer Illusl. Uttiv. Progr. 3 Each of these 
differentiated divisions . . begins itself to exhibit some con- 
trast ofparts. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1S79) I. xx. 400 
The differentiating influence of ‘environment* on two minds 
of similar natural cast.. 1888 R. F. Littledale in Acadmj 
7 July 6/1 No impression of conscious imitation.. but only 
that of differentiated heredity.. Mod. (Math.) The resell 
can be obtained by differentiating. 

Differentiation (diferenJVi-Jan). [n. of ac- 
tion f. Differentiate : so in mod.F.] 

1. The action of differentiating, or condition of 
being differentiated (see prec. 1 , 2 ); any change 
by which like things become unlike, or something 
homogeneous becomes heterogeneous; spec. in 
Biol., etc., the process, or the result of the process, 
by which in the course of growth or development 
a part, organ, etc. is modified into a special form, 
or for a special function; specialization; also the 
gradual production of differences between the de- 
scendants of the same ancestral types. 

*855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) 1 . 1. iii. 49 In the 
rudimentary nervous system, there is no such structural 
differentiation. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. Th. fr Rat. 217 
The differentiation of a diffused material substance into the 
opposite forms of suns and planets. i 86 sGossEZ.W<J- 5 <a 
(1874) 213 The lower the rank of an organism .. the lea of 
differentiation we find, the less of specialty in the assign- 
ment of function to organ. 1871 Darwin Desc. Ma>\ 1l.1v 
61 He [the naturalist] justly considers the differentiation 
and specialisation of organs as the test of perfection. 1874 
Sweet Eng. Sounds 23 The Roman alphabet has been 
further enriched by the differentiation of various forms of 
the same letter, of which the present distinction between 
it and v, i and J", are instances. 3875 Lyell Prittc.Gtol II. 
iii. xliii. 480 We cannot so easily account for the differen- 
tiation of the Papuan and the Malay races. 1880 A. R. 
Wallace Isl. Life 278 Long continued isolation would 
often lead to the differentiation of species. . . 

2. The action of noting or ascertaining a dtner- 
ence (see prec. 3 ) ; discrimination, distinction. 

a x 366 Wh ewell in Macrn. Mag. XLV. 142 Men rush .. 
to differentiation on the slightest provocation. 

Lewes Prob. of Life tf Mind Ser. 1. II. vl iv. 
logical distinctions represent real differentiations, but no 
distinct exigents. . 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) n * 
A careful differentiation of the causes. . 

3. Math. The operation of obtaining a dirteren* 
tial or differential coefficient. 

1802 Woodhouse in Phil. Trans. XCII. 123 
cesses of evolution, differentiation, integration, w. 
much more easily performed with the former expres- _ 
*8x6 tr. Lacroix's Diff. ff Int. Calculus 21 Ihe P r « n «f ! g 
of differentiation having been deduced. x f35 **atso 
Burbury Math. Th. Electr. f Magn. 1. 3* Performing u* 

differentiations and substituting, we get [etc] 

f DiS’erentio-differential, a. Math < On* 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diffcrentio-diffcrcntuilLa. rw 
is a method of differencing differential quantities, .m ' 
in effect, with the' differential. 

Differently (di'ferentli), adv. [f. Diffes . 
a. -f -LY 2 .] In a different manner, or to a dine 
degree ; diversely. ... NoU fl e 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. it. vui. (M? 5 ) 3 $ 
lyke but defferentely. c 1400 LanfrancsU P 
Wounded in j>e heed differentliche. *45?“ x 53 0 ^ ‘ j. f. 
Ladye 292 To the sonne ys sayde, Owwtajo® & 
ferentely from them, for he ys not onlygod wjtn ^ 
also man. 1618 Bolton F/orus iv. vui. 3°5 A jjj 5 
Navie wafted up and down . . O how different > ^ 

Father 1 hee rooted out the Cilicians, but this ^ 

Pyrats to take his part, a 3622 R. Hawki. t - f 
Voyages (1878) 324 Those.. have recounted I »* fldatL 
differently to that which is written. 1651 nt jy«t 

L iv. 37 When we conceive the same things di . 
can hardly avoyd different naming of tnem . . * 5 T ^ 
ceant Sure footing 182 Reason acts wuch din 
then formerly. 1713 Berkeley Guardian ISO.j * j^jf, 
sophers judge of most things very differently fro , 

1770 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 10 Jan. (*809/ ^ flic 

very differently do I begin this y e ® r *?,, u e $ctm< 
last 1 1844 C. C. Southey Andrr.oBellD^ sS ^ 
to have spent his time somewhat differently U dif- 

with him. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vi. 45 1 ni this* 


He w 


ferently illuminated. 3865 Ruskin Sesame 25 
differently from you in many respects. 
Diriferentness. rare. [f. as prec. 


•ill this* 

.>•£55.] 


The quality of being different ; difference* y 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Differentness , diffw®' * ua ii»«S 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 95 I” twcn jK remote^ 
they include differentness, contact, separatio , »vfiT.] 

Di-ffering-, vbl. sb. ff. Diffbu v. 


[f. 

1. The aclion of the verb Differ, q- 1 ) 

3822 Mrs. E. Nathan Lattgrealh I. *5* 
so material a differing in our opinions. 

+ 2. Her. = Difference sb. 4 b. Vt>s- 
3592 Wyrley Armorie 7 Another matter., 
is the maner of differings. 2 

f 3 . A disagreement ; s= DlFFERpcb • gj^jt 
R. Coke Power <iS«bj. : 66 Q'o) -d/l 

in Church and State. 1690 W 
I-at. 2-0 Hence grow great ditTennirs 
1709 Chandler Eff. agst. Bigotry i 6 IW • . Lo^c- 

should not occasion the abating of their n 


• difference. 
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DIFFICULTY. 


Differing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INC 2 .] That 
differs : see the verb. 

1 . in gen. sense: = Different a. Very common 
in 17th and early lSth c. ; norv rare or Ohs. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeth . v. Pr. v. 131 Dyuerse and differyng 
substaunces., ^ 1598 Manwood Lazves Forest x. § 7 (1615) 
79/1 An especiall manner, of proceeding. .which is differing 
from the proceeding fete.]. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. 
§ 2 (1873) 28 Whose writings were in a differing style and 
form. ri64S J. Howell Lett. II. xii, Which makes me to 
be of a differing opinion to that Gentleman. 1666 Boyle Orig. 
Formes <5- Qua!., Very differing from that pure whitenesse 
to be observ’d in the neighbouring Snow lately fallen. *702 
Pope Sappho 43 Turtles and doves of diff’ring hues unite. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xii. (1858) 547 A differing name from 
that which our Portuguese pilot gave it. 1763 Sir W. Jones 
Caissa Poems (1777) 128 A polish’d board, with differing 
colours grac’d. 1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross II. 126, 
I was so changed by 'dress., as to appear., essentially differ- 
ing to what I had ever been. 

2 . Disagreeing in opinion or statement ; discre- 
pant, discordant. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 31 Hauing much a-doe 
to accord differing Writers. *677 W. Hubbard Narrative 68 
There are differing accounts about the manner of his taking 
and by whom. 1858 Martineau Stud. C/tr. 280 The differ- 
ing voices of the intellect and the soul. 

T 3 . variance, disputing, quarrelling. Obs. 

C i6ix Chapman Iliad ix. 543 Then sent they the chief 
priests of Gods with offer’d gifts t' atone His differing fury. 
1700 Dryden Pal. <5- Arc. Ded. to Duchess Ormond 152 
O daughter of the Hose, whose cheeks unite The differing 
titles of the Red and White. 

t Differingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a differing manner, differently. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. (1612) 364 More diffringly and 
doubtingly than of the other sixe. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 
Sf Qttal . (1667) 27 Each organ of Sense, .may be it selfe dif- 
fermgly affected by external Objects. x638 — Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 58 Organs of sight that are very differingly 
framed and placed. a 1691 — Hist . Air xix. (1692) 163 
These differingly colour’d sorts of Vitriol. 

t Diffe'rrence. Ohs. [f. differ , obs. form of 
Defer v . 1 + -ence.] The action of deferring or 
putting off, delay. 

1559 Crosraguell Let. ]ViUack in Keith Hist. Ch. Scofi. 
App. 198 The hai! warld may se that it is hot differrence 
that ye desyre, and not to half the mater at ane perfyte tryall. 

DifFet, obs. var. Divot, a sod. 

+ Diffi-bulate, v. Ohs. rare - [f. ppl. stem 

of L. difftbuldre, f. dif, Dia- + fibula clasp, buckle, 
Fibula.] To unclasp, unbuckle. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.. Viflibulcite. to unbutton, open or 
ungird. 

f Diffica-city. Ohs. rare— 0 , [ad. med.L .dipped- 
eitds, f. dtffcdx difficult (Catholicon).] Difficulty. 
1656 Blount Glossogr ., Dfficacity, hardness or difficulty. 
II Difficile, -il (difrsil, di-fisil), a. Obs. (exc. as 
Fr.) [a. late OF. difficile (15th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
diffictl-is, f. dif-y Dis- + facilis able to be done, 
easy. Cf. Pr. dffeily Sp. dificily It. difficile .] The 
opposite of facile. 

+ 1 . Not easy, hard to do or accomplish, trouble- 
some ; = Difficult a. 1 a, b (q.v. for construc- 
tions). Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 143 It is a difficile thing 
to a man to.be long in helth. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. 
x. 29 At tbinges seme dyfficyle to the dysciple. *500-25 
DuitbaPs Poems (1803) 709 Thocht luve be grene in gud 
curage, And be difficill till asswage. *533 Bellenden Livy 
11. (1822) 205 The Romanis . . finalie wan the difficillest and 
maist strate parte of the said inontane. 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas . 1. 45 b, To adventure anye hard and difficile 
exploit. *573 New Custom 11. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 30 
No matter so difficile for man to find out. *621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 11. i. iv. ii. 302 They.. make it most dan- 
gerous and difficill to be cured.. 1667 Butler Hud. 1. i. 53 
lhat Latine was no more difficile Than to a Blackbird ’tis 
to whistle. *665 Sir T. Herbert Traz>. (1677) 88 Hope 
oft fancies that to be facile in the attainment, which reason 
in the event shews difficile. 

f 2 . Hard to understand ; = Difficult a. 1 c. 
c 1546 Jove in Gardiner Declar. Art. foye (1546) p. xv, 
Isai prophecied of Christ that . .he shoulde not be darke and 
dyffycyle or harde in his doctrine. 1552 Abi*. Hamilton 
Catcch. (1884) 46 Ane exposition of difficil & ob«cuire placis. 
*637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. m. viii. 196 If the matter 
be doubtfull and difficille. 

j| 3 . Of persons: Hard to persuade or satisfy ; un- 
accommodating, making difficulties; awkward, 
troublesome to deal with ; =• Difficult a. 3. 

In modern use as noncc-wd. from French (diffsi'l). 

1536 hi Strype Eccl. Mem . I. App. Ixxvi. 183 The Kings 
highnes. .wold not shew himself very difficile. *62* Bacon 
Hen. VI I y Wks. (Bohn) 44 S This cardinal, .finding the pope 
difficile in granting thereof. *633 J. Done Hist. Septua - 
gint 146 Some race of Women are deficile and troublesome. 
1855 Caroline. Fox Mem. Old Fri etuis (1882) 301 The most 
difficile and bizarre body in Christendom. *83i Mallock 
Romance 19 th Cent. I. 248 No jealousy.. made her in the 
least cold or difficile. 

t Difficilely, -illy, adv. Obs. [f. Difficil(e 
+ -ly -.] In a difficult manner; with difficulty. 
16x3 Sherlev Trov. Persia 99 Princes difficilly speak 
of peace while they feelc themselues able to make warres. 
Difficileness (difisrlnes). [f. prec. + -less.] 
The quality of being ‘difficile’; see above. (In 
modern use from Difficile 3.) 

*607-12 Bacon Ess., Goodness fetrb.) 204 A Crosnes, or 
frowardnes, or aptnes to oppose, or difficilenes. 1632 Litii- 


gow Trav. viii. 373 Doubting of his passage, and the difficil- 
nesse.of the Countrey. 1886 R. A. King Shadowed Life 
III. iii. 58 In love .. with her person, her pleasantness, her 
fortune . . and last, though not least, her difficileness. 

Diffici’litate, v. rare or Ohs. [f. L. difficil-is 
difficult: cf. Difficultate.] traits. To render 
difficult: the opposite of facilitate. 

i6ix Cotgr., Difficulter , to difficultate, or difficilltate ; to 
make difficult. 1640 Quarles Enchirid. 1. lxxviii, The bold- 
nesse of their resolution will disadvantage the assaylants, 
and difficilitate their design. 1648 W. Mountague Devout 
Ess. 1. xv. §4(R.)The inordinateness of our love difficilitateth 
this duty. 

1 * D iffi cult a. Obs. Also 5 deffykel, 6 difUcull. 
[? a. OldLat. dijfatl (cited by Nonius from VarTo) : 
the Eng. word may however have been deduced 
from difficul-ty, or pronounced after the latter, in- 
stead of with sibilant c as in difficile.'] = next. 
Hence fDifflcully adv. Obs. 

c 1400 Laiif rands Cirurg. 99 Olde woundys which fiatbefi 
deffykel to be consowdyde, 1552 Huloet, Difficul! reason, 
obscu ratio, obscurum argumentuin. Diffuse or difficul), 
obsenrus. Ibid., Difficul lye, difficile, c 1645 HowELLZr//. 
(1650) II. 1 12 Certain . . words . . accounted the difficulst in 
all the whole Castilian language. 

Difficult (di'fikzflt), a. Also 5 dyficulte, 5-6 
difficulte. Comp, difficulter, sup. difficultest 
(now rare). [An English formation, of which the 
ending - cult is not etymologically regular: cf. 
L. dffcil-is, F. difficile. It has been regarded 
as deduced from the sb. difficulty, and it may 
have arisen under the joint influence of difficul 
(see prec.) and difficulty. It appeared earlier than 
the adoption of difficile from French, which it has 
also outlived.] 

1 . Not easy ; requiring effort or labour ; occa- 
sioning or attended with trouble ; troublesome, 
hard. a. of actions, etc. : Hard to do, perform, 
carry out, or practise. Often with inf. subject. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 42 Good 
beginnings in all great matters are alwaies the difficultest 
part of them. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 212 (R.) Things diffi* 
culte [they] haue made facile. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
11. 149 Necromancers, .their arte is exceeding difficult. 160S 
D. T. Ess. Pol. Mor. 10 b, How difficult a thing it is, to 
love, and to be wise, and both at once. 1666 Boyle Orig. 
Formes <5* Qttal., The greatest and difficultest Changes. 
*676-7 Marvell Corr. cclxxv. {1872-5) II. 504 It is much 
difficulter for you to have obtained an injunction, than to 
retain it. *751 Johnson Rambler No. 172 T14 Virtue is 
sufficiently difficult with any circumstances. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Ess. xo [Their] difficult solubility in water, i860 
Motley Netherl.] 1868) I. i. 1 It is difficult to imagine a 
more universal disaster. *876 Mozley Unrv. Serin, ix. 
(1877) 195 Generosity to an equal is more difficult than 
generosity to an inferior. 

b. of the object of an action. Const, inf. 
(now usually act., less freq .pass.), or with pfos in 
before a noun expressing the action; also with 
the action contextually implied (“hard to pass, 
reach, produce, construct, or otherwise deal with.) 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 99 To consowde olde woundes 
whiche fiat ben difficult [MS. B. deffykel] to be consowded. 
Ibid. 105 pe clieke be constreyned and difficulte of mevynge. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. iv, If apparaunce Of the cause 
..Be hard and difficulte in the utteraunce. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. m. xxxvii. 233 The thing . . is strange, and the 
naturall cause difficult to imagine. 1734 tr . Rollin’s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VII. xvii. vii. 203 A river very difficult, as well 
in regard to its hanks as to the marshes on the sides of it. 
1749 Fielding Tom fones vii. vi, The real sentiments of 
ladies were very’ difficult to be understood. . *793 Smeaton 
Edystone L . Ded. 4 A plain and simple building, that has 
nevertheless been acknowledged to be, in itself, curious, 
difficult, and useful. 18x4 Wordsw. Excursion v. 492 
Knowledge, .is difficult to gain. *850 M’Cosh Div. Govt. 

1. ii. (1874) 29 This is a difficult question to answer, i860 
Tyndall Glac . i. viii. 58 In some places I found the crevasses 
difficult. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 89 Markets arc 
so difficult of access. 

C. Hard to understand; perplexing, puzzling, 
obscure. 

1556 Aurelio fy l sab. (1608) G vj, If youre difficulte speak - 
inge overcome me. *6x2 Brinsley Lvd. Lit. 46 The 
difficultest things in their Authours. 1661 Boyle Style of 
Script. (1668) 53 Leaving out all such difficulter matters. 
1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) II. v. 2x7 Butler, one of the 
most difficult of our poets. 1885 Bible (R.V.) fer. xxxiii. 3 
Great things, and difficult, which thou knowest not. 

2 . Of persons, arch . a. Hard to please or satisfy; 
not easy to get on with ; unaccommodating, exact- 
ing, fastidious. 

*589 Puttenham Eng. Pccsie i.xikfArb.) 44 To make him 
ambitious of honour, iealous and difficult in his worships. 
*663 Heath Flagellum or O. Ctvnnvell led. 2) 7 Being in 
his own nature of a difficult disposition, .and one that would 
have due distances observed towards him. X734 tr - Roll in s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) IH. 32 Children were early accustomed 
not to be * * * 

Stoops to 
admirer, 
difficult, x 
also wrote 

b. Ha 

luctant, obstinate, stubborn. 

*1502 in Amolde Chron. fx8ix> Sr That such persones 
which were difficulte [printed difficulty] ageynst the sayd 
ordre be callid afore my Lorde Mayr and Aldirmen to be 
reformed hi their wise exortacions. c *645 Howell Lett. 1. 
vi. S, I attended him also with the Note of your Lxtra- 


mce or auncuu in meir . 

Conq. I. i, I’ll - . look out for some less difficult 
1855 Thackeray Newcomcs II. 87 My temper is 
889 Lowell Walton Lit. Ess. (1891)81 HeJCottpn] 
verses which the difficult Wordsworth could praise, 
rd to induce or persuade ; unwilling, re- 


ordinaries, wherein I find him something difficult and dila- 
toiw yet. xSgx^ Ray Creation n 170x1 56 In particular I am 
difficult to believe, that [etc.]. 1749 Fielding Tom femes 
xiv. ii. Lady Bellaston will be as difficult to believe any 
thing against one who [etc.]. 1891 L. Keith The HalUtts 

I. xhi. 248 Sir Robert had been rather a difficult husband— 
that is to say, he had occasionally’ taken his own way. 

t Difficult, sb . Obs . rare . [f. Difficult n.] 

Difficulty. 

*709 tr. Sir y. Spelma/is Alfred Gt. 95 What Difficult 
Alfred had to recover the Lancf. Ibid. 11S bis, *20. 
Di'fficult, v. Now local, [a. obs. F. difficulter 
lo make difficult, f. med.L. difficultdrc , f. tliffuuUas 
difficulty : see Difficultate, Difficilitate.] 
f 1 . trails. To render difficult, impede (an action, 
etc.). The opposite of to facilitate. Obs. 
a 1608 [see Djfficulting below], 1678 Temple Let. to Ld. 
Treasurer Wks. 1731 II. 506 Those which intended to 
difficult or delay the Ratification.witb France, a 1698 Ibid. 

II. 484 (L.\ Having desisted from their pretensions, which 
had difficulted the peace. i8i8Todd s.v. Difficultate , The 
late lord chancellor Thurlow was fond of using the verb 
difficult ; as, he difficulted the matter ; but he was pro- 
nounced unjustifiable in this usage. 

2 . To put in a difficulty, bring into difficulties, 
perplex, embarrass (a person). Usually pass. {Sc. 
and US.) 

1686 [see Difficulting below], 1713 Woor.ow Corr. (1843) 

I. 464, I would be difficulted to read the King of France ‘the 
most Christian king’ to my people. 17x8 Ibid. II. 410 How 
far the alterations, .may straiten and difficult some ministers 
who have formerly sworn the oath. 1782 J. Brown Address 
lo Students [ 1858} 62 If you be difficulted how to act. 18x3 

J. Ballantyne in Lockhart Ballaniyne-Itumbug Handled 
(1839) 2 p This business has always been, .difficulted by all 
its capital .. being lent the printing-office. 1845 Bush 
Resurrection 51 (Bartlett! We are not difficulted at all on 
the score of the relation which the new plant bears to the 
old. 1861 W. E. Aytoun N. Sinclair I. X55 The poor 
lads might be difficulted to find meal for their porridge. 

Hence Di’fficulting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a x6o8 Sir F. Vere Comm. 1 19 Lest . . [this] might give 
the enemy’ an alarm, to the difficulting of the enterprise. 
1686 Renwick Serin, xviii. (1776) 212 There is not a case 
that can put Him to a non-plus or difficulting extremity, 
t Difficult ate, V. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. difficult-arc to render difficult, f. difficulFds 
difficulty.] iratts. To make difficult : =prec. 1. 

*6xx Cotgr., Dfficulter, to difficultate or difficilitate. 
*829 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 161 The circumstances which 
facilitated or difficultated <if I may make such a word for the 
nonce) the introduction of Christianity’. 

Difficultly (di'fiktfltli), adv. [f. Difficult a. 
+ -ly 2 . Formerly very frequent in literary use; 
now rather avoided, and in speech rarely used ; 
in sense I, ‘with difficulty Ms usually substituted.] 

1 . In a difficult manner, not easily, hardly ; with 
difficulty. 

1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. iv. 4 Ireland .. will be 
very’ difficultly stayed in their obedience. 1624 Scott Vox 
Coeli 6 Our posterity will difficultly beleeue it. *646 S. 
Bolton Arraignm. Err. 47 Castles, and forts, and strong 
holds, they are hardly conquered, difficultly overcome. 
1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 1 He.. was none of the 
gracefullest of Orators, for his words came difficultly from 
him. a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 17x6 I. 5 A possession of 
trifles., difficultly acquired and easily lost. 1685 Boyle 
Effects of Mot. vi. 66 The Mountain Carpathus. .said to be 
much more steep and difficultly accessible than any of the 
Alps. 17x8 Prideaux Connect. O. 4- N. T. 11. iv. 219 
Gorgias difficultly escaping fled to Marisa. 1784 J. Kf.ir 
Diet. Chem. 97 The vapours, .are very’ elastic, and difficultly 
condensable. a 1843 Southey Doctor ccxxi. (1862) 594 
Diseases .. difficultly distinguishable by their symptoms. 
1875 Ruskin Fors Clavig. V. 37 No. 50 The difficultly rccon- 
cileable merits of old times and new things. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rocks x. 87 Labradorite fuses rtadily . . anortbitc is 
more difficultly fusible. 

b. In a way hard to understand ; obscurely. 

*581 Pettie Guazio's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 62 It is a thing 

as blame worthie to speake dissolutelie, as to speake diffi- 
cultlie. 1875 A. J. Swinhourne Picture Logic ix. 58 Things 
seem tt) me to be put so difficultly in books. 

c. To a difficult degree; so as to be difficult of 


access, passage, etc. 

1872 C. King Mountain. Sieira Nev. iv. 88 We fourd the 
ice-angle difficultly steep; but made our way successfully 
along its edge. _ 

cl. In a difficult position ; in a condition 01 em- 
barrassment. (Cf. Difficulty 2 c.) 

x885 P. O. Hutchinson Diary T. Hutchinson II. 4j° 
These unfortunate people were very difficultly placed. 

+ 2 . Unwillingly, reluctantly. Cbs. 

1551 Robinson Ir. More's Utof. il.lArb.>99, 1 «*' "“.“J 
difficultlie and hardelye I meselfe would haue bee - 
Lodge -Semen = Hath . . either . . dented, or 
difficultly .. with strained and reproach. ul 
Otway Cheats c/Scafin i. How ea-djamter swallows 
a lead, and how difficultly he disgorges a pram. 

t Drfficultness. Ohs, rare [f. “£ r «j + 


. Arte cf tVarre 
1560 P. Whitehornf. tr. t.iunaa 

(1573' 7° b Such dtfficulunjse ts n cw ^ c f 

Dial. } ran A Steele 170 ■' p, CDV Vtro Treathet (t£.j) 
the swaliow-ing downe. ilM4 ,j nol a H w 

11. 77 The difficultnesse or this suojeta.. 

'Difficulty (di-fiktfti). Also -f-fidyff., -te 5-6 
-tee 6-7 -tie. M- I- dff.cuUas, -tc.lcn 

(f V- b’S- r fatftHf* Faculty 1 , r c:h. tnnued. 

through OF. or AK aiffculU. 


DIFFICULTY. 
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DIFFLUENCY. 


In OF. the word is as yet recorded only of 15th c.; it may 
have been in earlier use in Anglo-Fr. ; but the English word, 
which was common before 1400, may have been formed 
directly from L., on the type of the many existing words in 
-te corresponding to L. words in das, e. g- povrete,fureti^ 

1 . The quality, fact, or condition of being diffi- 
cult ; the character of an action that requires labour 
or effort ; hardness to be accomplished ; the oppo- 
site of ease or facility. 

2382 Wyclif Num. xx. 19 No difficulteshal be in the 
prijs. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. ii. (i 495 ‘ 4°9 Yf 
. .the Egle hath thre byrdes, she throwyth oute one of her 
neste for dyffyculte of fedyng. C1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
7969 His sonn with grete difhcuhe Gart his fader monke 
to be. 2513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 786 He 
speedily without any difficultie , . brought the matter to a 
good conclusion. 2667 MiltonP. L. n. 449 If aught, .in the 
shape Of difficulty or danger could deterre Me. 2729 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) I. viii. 239 , 1 had no great difficulty to cut 
it down. 1759 Robertson./Aj/. Scot. I. n. 134 Nor was this 
reconcilement a matter of difficulty. 1770 Junius Lett. xli. 
2 o 3, I have been deterred by the difficulty of the task. 1797 
Mrs. Radcuffe Italian i, She walked with difficulty.^ i860 
Tyndall Glac. n. x. 283 The difficulty of thus directing a 
chain over crevasses and ridges. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 261 Socrates has no difficulty in showing that virtue is a 
good. 

b. Said of the object of an action (the nature of 
which is contextually implied : cf. Difficult 
a. 1 b). 

2747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 203 The Length and Diffi- 
culty of the Bay. Mod. The steepness and difficulty of the 
direct path. A route of considerable difficulty. 

C. The quality of being hard to understand ; 
perplexing character, obscurity. 

1529 More Snpplic. Soulys Wks. 321/2 Because that of 
the difficultie of his (St. Paul's] writing thei catch some- 
time some matter of contencion. 2644 Milton Edttc. Wks. 
(1847)200/1 If the language be difficult.. it is not a difficulty 
above their years, i860 Farrar Orig, Lang. i. 21 The diffi- 
culty and obscurity of the phrase. 

2 . with a and pi. A particular instance of this 
quality ; that which is difficult, a. A thing hard 
to do or overcome ; a hindrance to action. 

a 16x9 Daniel Funeral Poem (R.) f Nor how by mastering 
difficulties so . . He bravely came to disappoint his foe. 
aijiG South (J.>, They mistake difficulties for impossi- 
bilities. 2775 Burke Corr. <2844' II. 53, I see, indeed, 
many, many difficulties in the way. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng . (1858) I. ii. 130 As difficulties gathered round him, he 
encountered them with the increasing magnificence of his 
schemes. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 232 A difficulty may 
sometimes be felt in understanding how [etc.]. 1893 IVestnt. 
Gaz. 13 Feb. 1/2 To parade difficulties is the delight of the 
pedant; to grapple with them is the task of the statesman. 
Mod. The children, I admit, are a difficulty, 

b. Something hard to understand ; a perplexing 
or obscure point or question. 

c 2386 Chaucer Friar's T. Prol. 8 Ye han her touchid . . 
In scole matier gret difficulte. *11500 Chester PI. (1892) 
1 18 Discussing this difficulty. 1577 tr . Ballinger' s Decades 
(1592) 79 There is no cause for anye man by reason of a 
few difficulties, to dispaire to attaine to the true vnder- 
standinge of the Scriptures. 2602 R. L’ Estrange Fables 
N0. 494 (1703) I. 540 When People have been Beating their 
Brains about a Difficulty, and find they can make Nothing 
on’t. 1770 Beattie Ess. Truth il. i. § 1 (R.), Let us see, 
then, whether . . we can make any discovery preparatory to 
the solution of this difficulty, a 2843 J. H. Newman Par. 
Scrm.y Chr.Myst . (1868) 1 . 212 Difficulties in revelation are 
especially given to prove the reality of our faith. 

C. An embarrassment of affairs ; a condition in 
which action, co-operation, or progress is difficult ; 
a trouble ; often spec . a pecuniary embarrassment. 
(Usually in pi.) 

1705 Addison Italy (J.\ They lie under some difficulties, 
by reason of the emperour’s displeasure, who has forbidden 
their manufactures. *127x5 Burnet Own Times I. 346 The 
king was under no difficulties by anything they had done. 
2832 Fr. A, Kemble Jml. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 68 
** < Bnxnton. .is in ‘difficulties’ (civilized plural for debt 1 . 
1861 Smiles Engineers II. 142 A serious difficulty occurred 
between him and his wife on this very point, which ended 
m a separation. 1B85 Law Times LXXIX. 173/2 In Dec. 
1867 the company fell into difficulties. 1886 Tip Cat xix. 
254 Come to me if you . . are in any difficulty or trouble. 

3 . Reluctance, unwillingness (see Difficult a. 
2 b) ; demur, objection. Obs. exc. in phr. to make 
a difficulty or difficulties , now associated with 
2a; formerly f to make difficulty, i.e. to show 
reluctance. 

x 5*3 More in Grafton Chron. (156S) II. 795 The Protector 
made great difficultie to come to them. 2548 Hall Chron., 
*' >*•’«* '7°b,lo obeve us without opposicion, contradiccion 
°r difficultee. *ix6o8Sir F. Vere Comm. 119 Her Majesty. . 
with some difficulty (as her manner waslgranted the men to 
be levied. 2687 T. Smith in Magd. Coll. *Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 18 
Hee making several! difficultyes. 1769 Robertson Chas. V 
It. vi. 95 This she granted with some difficulty. 1769 
Y.o*- DS ' nTH Born. Hist. (1786) II. 355 Apollonius. .made no 
difficulty of coming from Greece to Rome. 2873 Tristram 
Moab xin. 239 They., never made any difficulties or 
demands. 

Diffidation (difid ? 1 Jan). Hist. Instil, [ad. 
med.L. diffiddtidn-em (Du Cange), n. of action 
from med.L. diffidare to distrust, f. dif, Dis- 
+ * ft dare to trust, keep faith : see Dcft v. ] ] The 
undoing of relations of faith, allegiance, or amity ; 
declaration of hostilities; = Defiance 1. 

, I 73 I Chandler tr. LimborcK s Hist. Inqttis. II. 24 Diffi* 
datjon declares Hereticks to be enemies of their Country 
and the Empire. .When any one is declared an Heretick by 


the Sentence of the Judge, any Man .. may seize, plunder, 
and kill him. 1807 Coxe Hist. Ho. Austria (Bohn) I. xxx. 
454 They sent a .. letter of difiidation, in which they re- 
nounced their allegiance. 2818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) 
II. 58 The ceremony of diffidation, or solemn defiance of 
an enemy. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 81, The 
evils attendant on the right of diffidation or private warfare 
{Fehderecht). 1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <$* Eng. II. 1. 
27 According to modern principles, the Subject’s allegiance 
is indefeasible, .but the primeval legislation of the Teutons 
permitted to the vassal . . the right of diffidation — he might 
undo his faith. 

Diffi.de (difei-d), v. Now rare. [f. L. diffidere 
to distrust, be distrustful, f. dif , Dis- + fid ere * to 
trust. Cf. Defy v. 1 sense 7.] intr. To want faith 
or confidence ; to have or feel distrust ; to diffide in 
(ft of), to distrust. (The opposite of confide^ 

2532 Bonner Let. in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 1 80, Idiffided 
in the justness of the matter. 02565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728) 55 Never diffiding. of good fortune.. 1606 
J. Hynd Eliosio Libidinoso 30, 1 . .wish thee not to diffide. 
2624 Fisher in F. White Rejd. Fisher 115 Not to seeme to 
diffide . .of your Maiesties iudgement. 2697 Dryden PEneid 
xi. 636 If in your arms thus early you diffide. a 1806 
C. J. Fox Reign James II. (1808) 32 With regard to facts 
remote . . wise men generally diffide in their own judgment. 
1820 J. Donovan Catech. Council of Trent (1855) 517 And 
diffiding entirely in ourselves, we shall seek refuge . . in 
the mercy of God. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. i. 
7 We speak not now of certain affirmed calculations. M e 
diffide in them. 

‘f b. with clause. Obs. 

1647 H. More Cupid ’s Conflict \xxvii, To. .diffide Whether 
our reasons eye be clear enough. *2x7x3 I£llwood Auto - 
biog. (1885) 257 Which of us can now diffide That God will 
us defend? 

fc. Irans. To distrust, doubt. Obs. 

2678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers ii. jj 14, 62 So would I 
not have any reject or diffide the Certainty of that Unerring 
Spirit. 1678 Cudwortk Intel l. Syst. 779^ Ahvaies fluctu- 
ating about them [Incorporeals] and diffiding them. 2686 
Horneck Crucif. Jesus xxii. 658 How basely hast thou 
diffided this providence ! 

Hence Diffi'ding vbl . sb„ distrusting. 

. 2657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 249 It is a great diffiding 
in God’s mercy. 

+ DiffideTity. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. dif , Dis- + 
Fidelity, after infidelity .] Disbelief, unbelief. 

2659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. 1. 61 Parcel-Diffidelity in 
matters of such nature, I am sure is no sin. 

Diffidence (di'fidens). [ad. L. diffidentia 
want of confidence, mistrust, distrust, f. diffident- 
em, pr. pple. of diffi d-b-e to distrust ; see Diffide 
and -ence. Cf. obs. F. diffidence, -ance, 16- 17th 
c. in Godef.] (The opposite of Confidence.) 

1 . Want of confidence or faith ; mistrust, distrust, 
misgiving, doubt. Now rare or Obs. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 94 Bycause we put 
diffedence or mistrust in God. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw.J V, 
208b, King Edward beyng..in diffidence of reysyng any 
army .. departed. 2595 Shaks. John 1. i. 65 Thou dost 
shame thy mother, And wound her honor with this diffi- 
dence. 2614 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat . 684 Away .with 
these weake diffidences. 1614 T. Jackson Comment. Creedc 
11. 252 Distrust or diffidence to Gods promises. 2642 J. 
Shute Sarah <5- Hagar (1649) 33 Diffidence in the promise 
of God. 2649 Milton Eikon. xii. (2851) 436 Hee had 
brought the Parlament into so just a diffidence of him, 
as that they durst not leave the Public Armes at his 
disposal. 2722 Pope Let. to Steele 15 July, Sickness., 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly state. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela (1742) IV. 271 Since that Time, I have always 
had some Diffidences about her. 2828 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. v. 549 A diffidence.. of his judgment or his 
virtue. 2823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 65 His former refusal 
. - proceeded . . from diffidence in the sincerity of his ally. 
2838 Emerson Addr ., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 206 The 
diffidence of mankind in the soul has crept over the American 
mind. 

2 . Distrust of oneself ; want of confidence in one's 
own ability, worth, or fitness; modesty, shyness of 
disposition. 

(2651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. vi. 25 Constant Despayre, Diffi- 
dence of our selves. *22683 Sidney Disc. Govt. ifi. §40(2704) 
394 Every one ought to enter into a just diffidence of him- 
s el f-l .1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 567 Speak, tho’ sure, with seem- 
ing diffidence. 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne i. 22 The diffi- 
dence of Erasmus prevented him from assuming that title. 
2842 Macaulay Ess., JV. Hastings (1854) 646/1 With great 
diffidence, we give it as our opinion. 2862 Trollope 
Orley F. xxxu. (ed. 4) 229 She had aid aside whatever 
diffidence may have afflicted her earlier years, and now was 
able to speak out her mind. 

+ Diifidency. Obs. [fi as prec. : see -ency.] 
= Diffidence; distrust, mistrust. 

2604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar's Comm. 6 So doth diffi- 
dencie wait vpon indirect and perfidious designements. 
1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. i, He has the courage of 
men in despair, yet the difiidency and caution of Cowards. 
2694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables xiii. 4^0 He., prays with 
great diffidency, and distrust of prevailing. 2748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) III. i. 3 All diffidencies, like night-fogs 
before the sun, disperse at her approach. 

Diffident (diffident), a. [ad. L . difftdcnt-cm, 
pr. pple. of diffidPre to mistrust ; see Diffide, and 
-ENT. (The opposite of Contident.)] 

1 - Wanting confidence or trust {in) ; distrustful, 
mistrustful {of). 

1598 Florio, Difidinte , mistrustful, diffident, a 1618 
Raleigh Mahomet (1637)207 In the constancie of his people 
he was somewhat diffident. <21632 Donne Servt. xii. 114 
A fainting and a diffident Spirit. 1667 Milton P. L, 


viii. 562 Be not diffident Of Wisdom, she -deserts thee not 
if thou Dismiss her not. when most thou needst her pjW 
2692 Ray Creation 1. (2704) 259, I am somewhat diffident 
of the truth of those Stories. 1734 Watts Reliq. 7«9.(i*u 
132 A feeble man and diffident had need to pray daily* £0$ 
lead us not into temptation. iBoz H. Martin Helm J 
Gleuross III. 330 Had I been more diffident in its effects 
I had not trusted.. to it. > 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets \\ nj 
The English are not musicians, and are diffident in general 
of the artist class. 

2 . Wanting in self-confidence ; distrustful of one- 
self ; not confident in disposition ; timid, shy, 
modest, bashful. (The usual current sense.) 

(1648 Eikon Bas. xi. (182^) 88, I am not so diffident of Mr 
selfe, as brutishly to submit to any men’s dictates.] 
Addison Cato 11. i. Let us appear nor rash nor diffident 
2785 Mad. D'Akblay ZtC//. 3 Jan., He (Dr. Johnson] never 
attacked the unassuming, nor meant to terrify the diffident. 
1835 W. Irving Newstead Abbey Crayon Misc. (1863)352 
She was shy and diffident. xB8z B. M. Croker Prefer 
Pride I. ii. 42 She little knew that the apparently diffident 
young man was the life and soul of his mess. 

Diffidently (drfidentli), adv. [f. prec.-f-Li 2 .] 
In a diffident manner, with distrust or self-distrust. 

. (0 *613 State Trials , C less of Essex (1816) II. 831 Hefocnd 
it to be uncertainly and diffidently set down. 1730-6 Bailey 
( folio), Diffidently, distrustfully, suspiciously. 2742 Richaid- 
•son Pamela (1742) III. 169 , 1 looked, I suppose, a little diffi- 
dently. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Manners \Vks«(Bohn) 
II. 46 Don’t creep about diffidently; make up vour mind, 
t Di*ffidentness. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. as prec. 
-f -ness.] = Diffidence. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1775 in Ash. 

Diffie, obs. form of Defy. 

+ Diffi/nd, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. dijjind-fri 
to cleave asunder, f. dif , Dis- + findere to cleave.] 
1727 Bailey vol. II, To Diffi nd, to cut or cleave asunder. 
1775 in Ash. 

Diffine, -ition, etc., obs. ff. Define, etc. 
f DiffiniBh, -isse, v. Obs . : see Definish. 
t Diifi’Ssion. Obs. rare— °. [ad. L. difhuen- 
em, n. of action f. diffindere to cleave asunder] 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Difffssion , a cleaving asunder, 
f Diffi'xed, pa. pple. Obs. rare [f- dip, 
Dis- + ’L.fxtts, Fixed.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dl/fixed, loosened, unfastened. 

+ Diffia*te, Obs. [f. L. diffi at- ppl- stem of 
flare to blow apart, disperse by blowing, f.^///-, Dis- 
+ flare to blow.] trails. To blow apart or away. 

1620 Venner Via Recta (1650^ 31 1 Thereby. A-aporous 
and rheumatick superfluities are discussed and 

t Diffi a*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. difirt, 
dijflat- ; see prec. Cf. obs. F. dijfation Cotgr.J 
Blowing asunder, or dispersing by blowing. _ 

2568 Skf.ynf. The Pest (i860) 18 Purgation is perfitit .. w 
. . fasting, and difflatioun. 1574 N ewton \ Health mg- 1 
Convenient refrigeration and difflation 0 ^ va P?.H re J: n Li 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 301 Hindering the difflation 
dissipation of vaporous fumes. 

• b. In early Chemistry ; see quot. 1706. 

2662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 247 
scarce capable of diflation or blowing away. x 7 °y, \ • 

(ed. Kersey) Difflation . . a Term us’d by some h> . • 
when Spirits raised by heat, are blown with a Lino ip 
lows, into the opposite Camera or Arch of the rurna < " 
there found congealed. X763 W. Lewis Coniine 
Techn. cn Difflation of the antimonial metal. 


Diffioryssh, var. of Deflouhish v. 


Obs . 


Diffluan (diflux n). Also difluan. 


Chrn. 

[mod.f.L. di flu -ere to flow away, dissolve + *^ 
I. 2.] A chemical compound, obtained, as a 
white very soluble powder of bitter saline tas^ , . 
the action of heat on a solution of alloxanic »c • 

2847 Turner's Elent. Client, (ed. 8) 78; ^ 

compound is found in the liquid which has oep° , 5 Vi 
leucoturic arid. 2863-72 Watts Did. Chen r. i. fc 3 ^ 
Alloxanic Acid, An aqueous solution of * - ^on- 
decomposed by boiling, carbonic anhydride 
d an tly evolved, and two new bodies formed, on ^ {,)' 

difluan, remains in solution, but may be pre p 
alcohol. Ibid. II. 322 Diffluan. nr 

Diffluence (di-fl^ris). [f. 

L. sonree: see - ence. Cf. mod.F. dtpu ■* j. 

1 . The action or fact of flowing apart or • 

dispersion by flowing. Also_A;. . . nrc ’f\« 

1633 Fletcher Purple /,* vin.xvi. Th®' 'i 
danger spent with lavish diffluence, " as g P0*‘ 

time of greatest exigence. 1656 Blount 01 » Lj (j. S< 

ence, a looseness, a flowing forth or ^ ' nce 
Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 1 . 202 Such f c0 , ““ cnt ion«J ** 
fluence make, he supposes, the four * ,ea g -rhe- Joo^e. I*** 
Mose'L 2853 Reade Chr. Johnstone x. 12 ftianciagV 
less diffluence of motion that goes by that .. ccn cc; 

2 . Dissolution into a liquid state 5 de q pr 
spec, in Biol, the peculiar mode of cus. 
disintegration of Infusoria, called ) 

1 molecular effusion’. canine mar 

1847-9 Todd Cyd. Aunt. IV. 7 ic/t 
from simple flabbiness to a state appm $2 ‘V 

x86x J. R. Greene Man. Anirn. Erng* t _ c j,ed b)' * ' 
amoeboid particles occasionally ^become ^ 

method denominated ‘diffluence . 

t Drffl.tiency. Ohs. ran ■■ I* ‘ 

-ency.] Difflnent condition ; qttal ) 
out in all directions^ flaidijty. , __ mlf’ 1 "' 


1646 Sir T. lir.owKE Pseud. Ef. IL >■ 5 ? *= b it 
congealed by the frigidity of the ayre, a e[e rmii 
no new forme, but rather^ consistence, 
its diffluency. 


=mhc’ ^ 
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Diffluent (di'fitrent), a. [ad. L. diffluent- an, 
pr. pple. of difflu-lre to flow apart or away, f. dif-, 
Dis- i + Jlitere to flow. Cf. mod.F. diffluent .] 
Characterized by flowing apart or abroad; fluid; 
deliquescent. Also fig. 

a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Baltcred 626 Yet over-moist 
[Brain], againe Makes it [Memory] so laxe, so diffluent and 
thin, That nothing can be firmly fixt there-in. 1642 Anne 
Bradstreet Poems (1678) 33 Whats diffluent I do_ consoli- 
date. 1647 TRApr Comm. Luke xvii. 8 A loose, discinct, and 
diffluent mind is unfit to serve God. 1811 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. LXV. 228 Speech is confluent, rather than 
diffluent. 1851-9 Owen in Man. Sc. Eng. 365 Their soft 
organic substance is commonly diffluent. 1880 Gray in Nat. 
Sc. t? Relig. 14 A formless, apparently diffluent and struc- 
tureless mass. 

t Di'ffluons, a. Oh. rare — [f. L. difflu-us 

flowing asunder, overflowing (f. difflu-ere : see Dif- 
fluent) + -ous.] = Diffluent. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Diffluous , flowing forth, abroad or 
several Ways. 

t Difflu’xive, a. Oh. rare — [f. L. dijjhtx- 

ppl. stem of diffluere (see Diffluent) + -ive.] 
That flows in different or all directions. 

1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. hi. ix. (1712I 166 What the 
Wind, join’d with no statick power but loose and diffluxive, 
can do in shaking houses. 

t Differ de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. dffod-ere 
(Joannes de Janua Cathol. ) to dig out, f. L. dif-, 
Dis- 1 + fodere to dig. (Thence OF .desfouir, di- 
foitir to dig out.)] Irans. To dig out, excavate. 
t 1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 91 When a ditch is difloded 
in the earth. 1657 Physical Diet. , Diffoded , digged, as a 
hole or ditch is digged in the earth, 
f Difform (difjfim), a. Obs. Also 6 dyfforme. 
[ad. med. or mod.L. difform-is dissimilar in form, 
f., dif, Dis- 4) 4- forma shape.) 

X. Of diverse forms ; differing in form. 

1547 Recorde Judic. Ur. 14 b, The dyfforme facyon of 
the urinall. 1548 ~ Ur in. Physick ix. (1651) 68 Other 
difform contents there be also. 1660 Boyle Nezv Exp. 
Phys. Mech. xxxvi. 300 The dif-form consistence . . of the 
Air at several distances from us. 1672 Newton in Phil. 
Trans. VII. 5087 A confused Mixture of difform qualities. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 38 The pleasures of the multi- 
tude are difforme and repugnant to each other. 

2 . Without symmetry or regularity of parts ; not 
uniform ; of irregular form. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. xvii. (1658) 193 What a difform 
net with a strange variety of mashes wou’d this_ be? 1693 
Phil. Tratts. XVII. 929 A difform or Papilionaceous 
Flower. 1707 S. Clarke 3rd <$• 4 th Defence (1712) 7 If the 
Parts be dissimilar, then the Substance is difform or Hetero- 
geneous. 1845 Whitehall iv. 19 A huge difform mass of 
steel and adamant. 

f Difform, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 defourme. 
[a. OF. difformer (16th c. in Godef.), or ad. med.L. 
difformare, f. med.L. difformis : see prec.] irans: 
To bring out of conformity or agreement : the op- 
posite of Conform v. 2. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 150 Hereinne shulde 
ech man sue Crist . .and ^if he be cqntrarie herto, he synneh, 
difformed [v.r. defourmyd] fro Cristis wille. 

Difform (e, -ourme, etc., obs. ff. Deform, etc. 
t DifFo’rmed, ppl. ct. Obs. rare. [f. as Dif- 
form a. + -ed.] Diversely or irregularly shaped. 

1665 Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 145 Tumuli were, .set about 
..with petty and difformed Blocks of broken Craggs. 
t Difformity (difp'jmiti). Obs. [a. F. diffor- 
mi/e{i 520 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. difform i Ids, 
f. difformis differing in form : see Difform c.] 

1 . Difference or diversity of form ; want of uni- 
formity between things. 

1530 Palsgh. Introd. 18 To avoyde all maner difformyte. 
1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong , Absurdity difformitie, 
vnlikenesse. c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. v._Wks. III. 273 
This difformity was most apparent in their works . . for 
destitute of all pood works most of them were not, but only 
of uniformity in working. 1646 Jer. Taylor Extemp. 
Prayer (T.), There must Ithus] needs be infinite difformity 
in the publick worship. 1748 Hartley Obsem. Man 1. t. 
17 The Difformity of Texture. 1857 Webb Intellectualism 
Locke vii. 126 Locke . . resolves all knowledge into a per- 
ception of the * conformity * or * difformity ' of Ideas. 

2 . Divergence in form from , want of conformity 
with or to (a standard). 

1565 T. Stapleton For/r. Faith 138 b (T.), In respect of 
uniformity with the primitive church, as of difformity. 1640 
P. du Moulin Lett. Fr. Prot. to Scotchm. Cord. 4 Among 
All the reformed Churches .. there is neither deformity nor 
difformity in that point. 1641 Maisterton Serm. 7 To 
judge of their conformity or difformity thereunto. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 48 They.. doe tacitely desire 
in them a difformitie from the primitive rule. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iv. 45 In their conformitie to . . or difformitie 
from., the perfect measure of morals’. 

+ DiffoT mn.es s. Obs. rare. [f. Difform a. + 
-ness.] =prec. 

1548 Recorde Ur in. Physick xi. 70/1 The difformenes [ed. 
1651 difforments] and disagreing of the partes of it together. 

jDifforse, obs. f. Deforce v. (sense 4). 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 569 Theodorus ..Our 
chtlde difforsit & it barne] gat. 

Diffoule, diffowl, var. Defoul Obs . 
Diffound, obs, form of Diffund. 

Diffra’Ct, a. Bot. [ad. L. diffract-us broken in 
pieces: see next.] Oflichens: ‘Broken into areolx 
with distinct interspaces.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS3. 


Diffract (difrse*kt\ v. [f. L. diffract -, ppl. 
stem of diff, 'ring- ere to break in pieces, shatter, f. 
dif-, Dis- i 4- frangere to break.] traits. To 
break in pieces, break up ; in Optics, To deflect 
and break up (a beam of light) at the edge of an 
opaque body or through a narrow aperture or slit ; 
to affect with Diffraction. Also fig. 

1803 Y0UNG in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 2 These fringes were 
the ioint effects of the portions of light passing on each side 
of the slip of card, and inflected, or rather diffracted, into 
the shadow. 1839 Carlyle Chartism i. {1858' 7 It is . . for 
some obscure distorted image of right that he contends; 
an obscure image diffracted, exaggerated, in the wonder- 
fullest way. 

Hence Diffra*cted, Dififra*cting ppl. adjs. 

1849 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 222 The diffracted ap- 
pearance of various pans. 1873 Tyndall Led. Light ii. 92 
The diffracting particles were becoming smaller. 2876 J. 
Martineau Hours Th. (1877)292 The devout [mind] ascends 
beyond all diffracted or intercepted rays to the primal light 
that flings them. 

Diffraction (difrorkjbn). [ad. mod.L. diffrac- 
tion-em (Grimaldi 1665), n - action from dffrin- 
gere\ see prec. So F. diffraction 1666 in Hatz.- 
Darm.] 

1. Optics. The breaking up of a beam of light 
(in the case of monochromatic light) into a series 
of light and dark spaces or bands, or (in that of 
white or other composite light) of coloured spectra, 
due to interference of the rays when deflected from 
their straight course at the edge of an opaque body 
or through a narrow aperture or slit. 

(These phenomena were formerly denoted by the name 
Inflexion; cf. also Deflexion 5.) 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3068 Light is propagated . . also by 
diffraction . .when the parts of Light, separated by a mani- 
fold dissection, do in the same medium proceed in different 
ways. 1803 Young 'Ibid. XCIV. 13 The observations on the 
effects of diffraction and interference. 1830 Herschel ^/;^. 
Nat. Phil. in. ii. (1838) 252 The diffraction or inflection of 
light, discovered by Grimaldi, a Jesuit of Bologna. 1855 H. 
SrENCER Princ. Psych. (1872) II. vi. xi. 138 Only on the 
theory of undulations can . . diffraction be accounted for. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 154 All the hues produced by 
diffraction were exhibited in the utmost splendour. 1878 
J. D. Steele Physics 126 If we hold a small needle close 
to one eye and look toward the sun we see several needles. 
Tliis is caused by diffraction. 

b. Acoustics. An analogous phenomenon occur- 
ring in the case of sound-waves passing round the 
comer of a large body, as a house. 

2. In etymol. sense : Breaking in pieces, break- 
age. uoticc-use. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Rejl. (1848) I. 286 There being, .no 
facts in proof of the contrary, that would not prove equallj' 
well the cessation of the eye on the removal or diffraction 
of the eye-glass. 

3. alt rib. (in sense 1), as diffraction band, fringe, 
spectrum , etc. ; diffraction grating, a plate of 
glass or polished metal ruled with very close equi- 
distant parallel lines, producing a spectrum by dif- 
fraction of the transmitted or reflected light. 

X863-72WATTS Did. Client. III. 608 Barton’s buttons, which 
are metallic buttons having very fine lines engraved on their 
surfaces . . exhibit magnificent diffraction spectra. 1867 G. 
F. Chambers Astron. x. 111.(1877) 847 A diffraction grating. 
5868 Lockyer GuillemifC s Heavens (ed. 3)496 Observing the 
image of a large star out of focus. If. .the diffraction rings 
are not circular, the screws of the cell should be carefully 
loosened [etc.] 1873 Tyndall Led. Light ii. pr The street- 
lamps . . looked at through the meshes of a handkerchief, 
show diffraction phenomena. ' 1890 C. A. Young Elcm . 
Astron. vi. § 193 The essential part of the apparatus [spec- 
troscope] is either a prism or train of prisms, or else a 
diffraction ‘grating’. 

Diffractive (difrarktiv), a. [f. L. diffracl- 
ppl. stem (see Diffract v.) + -ive. In mod.F, 
diffractif •ive.'] Tending to diffract. 

1829 Carlyle Misc ., Poltaire (1872) II. x 20 Through what- 
ever dim, besmoked and strangely diffractive media it may 
shine. 

Hence Diffra*ctively adv., in a diffractive 
manner ; by diffraction. 

1883 W. B. Carpenter in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 268/2 s.v. 
Microscope , A marked distinction between . . objectives of 
low or moderate power . . worked dioptrically, and those of 
high power, .worked diffractively. 

[Diffranchise, -ment, erron. f. Disfranchise, 
-ment. See List of Spurious JVords. ] 
DifErangible (difne-nd^M), a. rare — 0 , [f. 
L. diffritig-ere, changed to dffrang-?re + -ble.] 
Capable of being diffracted. Hence Diffrangi- 
bi’lity, capacity of being diffracted. ^ 

1882 C. A. Young Sun iii. 98 The refrancibility of a ray and 
its diffrangibility, if we may coin the word, both depend upon 
the number of pulsations per second with which it reaches 
the diffracting or refracting surface. 

t Diffirde, V. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. diffund - 
ere (perf. diffudi ) to pour forth : see Diffuse.] 

1. irans. To pour away. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gaielhouers Bk. Physicke 61/2 Diffude .. 
that wyne & take other. 

2. irans. and intr. = Diffuse v. i. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert 7Vor. 125 The clouds . . sometimes 
breake, and. .diffude to some purpose. Ibid. 343 The bene- 
volent heaven daily diffudes a gentle shower. 1 


3 . trails. To dissolve, liquefy. 

*657 Tomlinson R er.fi s Disp. 74 Fatness, marrow, .which 
with little heat [are] diffuded. 

DifFagient (difk? detent), ///. a. rare- 1 , [ad. 
L. dffugient-em, pr. pple. of diffugere to flee in 
different directions, disperse, f. dtf, Dis- 1 + fugere 
to flee.] Fleeing away, dispersing. 

_i86oJThackeray Round. Papers (1861) 102 To-morrow the 
diffugient snows will give place to Spring. 

f DrfFugous, a. Obs. rare - °. [f. L. dif, dis- 
+ fitg-us fleeing (in refugus, etc.) : cf. prec.] 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Diffugous, that flieth divers Ways. 

t DifEu'nd, v. Obs. Also 5-6 diffound (e. [a. 
OF. diffond-re , -fiuidre (15th c. in Godef.) to shed, 
pour out, diffuse, ad. L. diffundere , f. dif , Dis- 1 
+fund?re to pour.] irans. To pour out or abroad, 
to diffuse. 


1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 257 For the kynde of 
lyht ys . . That . . It dyffoundyth the self wyth owte inquy- 
nacyoun. 1533 Bellenden Livy If. (1822) 156 It diffoundis 
the blude be quhilk we lief . . throw all the vanis. 1574 
J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grcnv. Things 8 It is the mouinge 
of the harte diffunded or spreade by the arteries. 

DifFusable : see Diffusible. 

Diffusate (difbf'zft). Chem. [f. Diffuse v. 
+ -ate L] The amount of salt diffused in a solu- 
tion ; the crystalloid portion of a mixure which 
passes through the membrane in the process of 
chemical dialysis. 

1850 Graham in Phil. Trans. CXL. 806 The diffusate 
or quantity of acid diffused was determined by precipitating 
the liquid. 1863-72 Watts Did. Chan III. 700 'I'he amount 
of salt diffused, called the diffusion-product, or diffusate, is 
ascertained [etc.]. 1867J. ATTFicLDCV/rw. (1885)811 The por- 
tion passing through the septum is termed the diffusate, the 
portion which does not pass through is termed the dialysatc. 

Diffuse (difb7*s), a. Also 5-6 dyf-, 5-7 de-. 
[ad. L. diffus-us, pa. pple. of diffundere : sec Dif- 
fund. Cf. F. diffus, -nse (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
peril, the immediate source ; also It. diffuso.'] 

I . *j*l. Confused, distracted, perplexed ; indis- 
tinct, vague, obscure, doubtful, uncertain. Obs. 

[This sense (as if ‘poured forth in divers contrary direc- 
tions ’), is not recorded in ancient L., but is found in all the 
Romanic langs. : thus, It. diffuso, defused, confused, scat- 
tred (Florio', Sp. difuso, defused, out of order (Minsheu), 
obs. F. diffuse, dyffuse, harde to be understande (Palsgr.j, 
diffuslment , disorderedly (Cotgr.).] 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 03 This matere is dyffuse 
and obscure. 14x3 Pitgr. Sovjfe (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 82 
I haue nat translated worde for word. .because of some 
thynges that were diffuse and in some place ouer derk. 1494 
Fabyan Citron. 213 Whan he had longe whyle lyen at the 
siege of a castel . . and sawe it was defuse to Wynne by 
strength. Ibid. vu. ccxxviii. 257 The pope gaue such a de- 
fuse sentence in this mater y* he lyfte y° stryfe vndeter- 
myned. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparrcr.ue S06 It is dyf- 
fuse to fynde The sentence of his mynde. c 1560 Dial. 
Secretary t , 4 Jealousy iii. (Collier), A mater to me doubtful! 
and diffuse. 1372 Bossewell Armorieu. 55 The hounde. . 
hath mind of diffuse and longe waies : so that if they loose 
their masters, they goe by furre space of Lands . . to theire 
maisters houses againe. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
xv. xlii. 393 Their strange names, their diffuse phrases. 
1594 Carew Huartc's Exam. Wits xi. (1596) 139 Men . of 
. .feeble memory, .retaine a certainc diffuse notice of things. 
1602 — Cornwall 74 b, The hurling to the Countrey, is more 
diffuse and confuse, as bound to few of these orders. 

II. 2 . Spread out in space ; spread through or 
over a wide area ; widespread, scattered, dispersed ; 
the reverse of confined or concentrated. 

asgu Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 319 Our 
Empire o’re the Universe diffuse. 1737 Whiston Josephus 
Hist. hi. x. § 7 [The water is] cooler than one would expect 
in so diffuse a place as this. 1759 Johnson in Bo rive If s 
Life note, The pomp of wide margin and diffuse typo- 
graphy. 1831 Brewster Optics xiv. 1:9 Diffuse masses of 
nebulous light. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. v. 131 
Floating matter, .invisible indiffusedaylight. 2S72 Hl xlev 
Phys. viii. xB8 They are not only diffuse, but they are sub- 
jective sensations. 

t b. fig. Having a wide range, extensive. Obs. 
1643 Milton Divorce To Pari. Eng., Men .. of eminent 
spirit and breeding, joined with a diffuse and variou- 
knowledge of divine and human things. 

G. Bot. i Applied to panicles and stems which 
spread and branch indeterminately, but chiefly 
horizontally* {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS3). 

1775 H. Rose Elcm. Bot. 71 A panicle is said to be diffuse 
when the partial footstalks diverge. 1861 Miss I 
Flower. PI. IV. 132 Diffuse Toad-flax. 2870 Hooker enua. 
Flora \ 8 Fumari a officinal is., diffuse. 

d. Path. Applied to diseases which widen 
affect the body or organ, in contradistinction to 
those which are circumscribed. 

1807-26 S. CoorcR First Ltnes_ Surg. (ed- ft -7 jj u » ar 
cases . . the name of diffuse 1 Roosa Dis. Ear 

membrane has been lately applied- cxt cm aJ auditory 

Sal 

Pp't a form of noo-dcci- 
dnate placenta in 'ff, fill nondc 

speech : Using Tnany 
words ^to ronvey- the sense ; extended -rdy, v=r- 
bosc: the opposite of concise or condensed. 
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1742 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 146 [This] is no commenda- 
tion of the English tongue, which is too diffuse, and daily 
grows more and more enervate. 1783 Pott Ckirurg.Wks. 
II. 194 Some parts of them will appear prolix and diffuse. 
1815 Jane Austen Emma 1. vii, Too strong and concise, 
not diffuse enough for a woman. 1842 H. Rogers Ittiroa . 
Burke's Whs. 47 His stvle is always full . . and in many places 
even diffuse. 1868 Pref. to Digby' s Voy . Medit. 22 Digby, 
who as a writer is always diffuse, dwells upon the wonder. 

Diffuse (difb/'z), v. Also 6-7 defuse, [f. L. 
diffus-, ppl. stem of diffundere to pour out or awayt 
see Diffund. Cf. F. diffuser ( 15 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm, 




trans. To pour out as a fluid with wide 
dispersion of its molecules ; to shed. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Dffondere , to defuse, to shed. 1610 Siiaks. 
Temp. iv. i. 79 Who, with thy saffron wings, vpon my 
flowres Diffusest hony drops, refreshing showre*. 1634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 400 A place whereon Heaven 
defuseth all its Graces. 1734 tr. Rollin' s A tic. Hist. (1827) 
I, Pref. 4 [This] diffuses great light over the history of those 
nations. 

2. To pour or send forth as from a centre of dis- 
persion ; to spread abroad over a surface, or through 
a space or region ; to spread widely, shed abroad, 
disperse, disseminate, a. (material things, or phy- 
sical forces or qualities). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. it. ii. 4 The . .veneme. .Their blood .. 
infected hath, Being diffused through the senceless tronck. 
x6ox Holland Pliny 1. 312 The vitall vertue in them.. is., 
spred and defused throughout the whole body. 1627 May 
Lucan ix. (1631) 606 Those trees no shadow can diffuse. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 95 The Head diffuseth nerves to 
the several members. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. v. 27 The 
Phenicians . . began to diffuse themselves throughout the 
whole of the Midland Sea. 17x1 Pope Tcvtp. Fame 308 
From pole to pole the winds, diffuse the sound. 1752 
Johnson Rambler No. 190 r 6 Diffuse thy riches among thy 
friends. 1751 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing II. 11. iii. n. 142 
Hot water in which cow’s dung has been diffused. 1815 
Shelley Demon World 227 Ten thousand spheres diffuse 
Their lustre through its adamantine gates. 3860 Tyndall 
Glac. 11. vii. 260 The colours of the sky are due to minute 
particles diffused through the atmosphere. 

b. (immaterial or abstract things). 

1526 Pilgr. Perfi. (W. de W. 1531) 31 The charite of God is 
diffused & spred in our hertes. 1656 Bramhall Re/lic. vi. 
279 The true Catholick Church, diffused over the World. 
1639 Shadwell Bury F. 11, His fame is diffus’d throughout 
the town. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels A nth. (1867) 363 Dif- 
fusing a more geperal taste for the science of botany. 1839 
James Louis XIV, III. 114 A general rumour, began to 
diffuse itself through the court. 1852 Masson Ess. i. (1856) 32 
A heartless man does not diffuse geniality and kindness 
around him, as Goethe did. 

c. fig. The reverse of collect or concentrate : to 
dissipate. 

x6o8-xx Bp. Hall Medit. <5* Voivs 1. § 79 The one gathers 
the powers of the soule together, .the other diffuses them. 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 390 r 9 Determined to avoid a 
close union, .and to diffuse himself in a larger circle. 1887 
Ruskin Prxterita II. 274 He diffused himself in serene 
scholarship till too late. 

3. To extend or spread out (the body or limbs) 
freely ; in pa. pple ., Extended or spread out. arch. 
and poetic. 

1671 Milton Samson n8 See how he lies at random, care- 
lessly diffused. 1706 Watts Horse Lyr. (1779) 284 Beneath 
your sacred shade diffused we lay. 1806-7 J. Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (iZz 6 ) 11. xxxiii, After having, .diffused 
yourself on the sopha. 1815 Shelley Alastor 636 His 
limbs did rest. Diffused and motionless, on the smooth 
brink Of that obscurest chasm. 

4. intr. (for reJiP) To be or become diffused, to 
spread abroad (lit. and fig.''. 

a 1653 [see Diffusing below]. 1700 S. Parker Six Philos. 
ZT.rj.51 It [the Chimist’s Fire] does not merely sustain it 
self, but propagates too, and diffuses upon the ruins of its 
neighbours, a 1711 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 
12 Love .. Will all diffuse in Extacy. 1785 En genius II, 
192 In several other parts . . the same benevolent spirit and 
moral improvement are diffusing. 1814 Southey Roderick 
xxi, 1 lie silver cloud diffusing slowly past. 

5- Physics, a. trans. To cause (gases or liquids) 
to intermingle by diffusion ; to disperse by diffu- 
sion. b. intr . Said of fluids: To intermingle or 
interpenetrate each other by diffusion ; to pass by 
diffusion. See Diffusion 5 . 

a. 1808 Dalton •N’eiv Syst. them. Philos. 1. 150 Gases 
always intermingle and diffuse themselves amongst each 
other, if exposed ever so carefully. Ibid. 191 When two 
ec{ual measures of different gases are thus diffused. x8« 
1 . Graham in L. * E Phil Mag. (1833. II. 179 The ascent 
of the water in the tube, when hydrogen is diffused, forms a 
striking experiment. 1849 — in Phil Trans. (1850) 5 The 
phial was filled up with the solution to be diffused. 

b. 1831 Gr mi am in L. <5- E. Phil. Mag. (1833) II. 189 The 
air docs not diffuse out against so strong a pressure. 1849 
— in Phil. Trans. (1850) 4 The carbonic acid found in the 
upper Ixjttle, and which had diffused into it from the lower. 
x8 54 AW. 178 Water appears to diffuse four times more 
rapidly than alcohol. _ 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(cu. 3) 127 Every gas diffuses at a certain rate. 

II. tG. trans. To distract, perplex, disorder, 
render confused or indistinct Obs. (Cf. Diffuse 
a. 1 ; and sec also Diitusf.d i.) 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 2 If but as well [iri Folio will] I 
oilier accents borrow. That can my speech defuse, 
lienee Diffirsing ppl. a . 

Gouge Comm. Hob. i. o The Spirit is as Oyl, of a 
diffusing nature. x83 7 Poor Nellie (x8£3) 286 She had told 
her, with diffusing circles of surprise. 


Diffused (d\hn‘z<\, poet. -ed), ppl. a . Also 6-7 

defused, [f. Diffuse v.k -ed T] 

I. + 1. Confused, distracted, disordered, obscure. 

[Cf. DirFUSE a. 1, Diffuse v. 6.] 

X535 Coverdald Isa. xxxiii. 19 So diffused a language, that 
it maye not be vnderstonde. 1591 Greene Farew. Folly 
Ciij b, I have seene an English gentleman so defused m his, 
sutes, his doublet being for the weare of Castile, his hose for 
Venice, his hat for France. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 78 
Defus’d infection of man. 1599 — Hen. V, v. ii. 61 Sterne 
Lookes, defus’d Attyre, And euery thing that seemes vn- 
naturali. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn . (1842) 6 The whole 
lumpe of this defused chaios. 1614 Bf. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
845 There is no divine word (as Tertullian speaketh . .) so 
dissolute and defused, that onely the words may be de- 
fended, and not the true meaning of the wordes set downe. 

II. 2. Spread abroad, widespread ; dispersed 
over a large area; f covering a wide range of 
subjects (obs.). 

16x0 Healey St. Aug. Cilie of God xvi. ii. (1620) 541 
Christ . . in whose houses, that is, in whose Churches, the 
diffused Nations shall inhabite. For Iaphet is diffused. 
X644 Digby Nat. Bodies (1645} 11. 123 Able to exempt them- 
selves from defused powers. 1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 
15 Galen, with all his vast and diffused Learning, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 81 He had a most diffused love 
to all mankind. 1849 AIrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. 
xxxvii. 413 The diffused light of myriads of stars. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 748 Within two hours in direct sunlight, 
within six hours in diffused daylight. 

f3. = Diffuse a. 3 . Obs . 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 64 In pleadinge [there ought 
to be).. a difficulte enteraunce, and a defused [1636 diffused] 
determination. 

Diffusedly (difi«-zedli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a diffused manner. 

X. + 1. Confusedly, obscurely ; disorderly. Obs. 

[See Diffuse a. 1.] 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 16 In this stone is . . seene . . the 
verie forme of a Tode, with bespotted and coloured feete, 
but those vglye and defusedly. 1588 Parke tr. Alendozcis 
Hist . China 395 Whose memorie doth remain vnto this day 
amongst the. .people, although diffusedly. a 1625 Fletcher 
Nice Valour 111. iii, Goe not so diffused^’. 

II. 2. With diffusion or spreading abroad ; 
dispersedly; with interpenetration. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Difusamente, diffusedly. x6xx 
Cotcr., Qa k- la, diffusedly, scatteringly. az’jsi Ken 
Hyntnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 303 Till from thy powerful 
Word to rude dull Mass, Life energetick should diffusely 
pass. 2813 T. Busby Lucretius iv. xox Each, widely scat- 
tered, and diffusedly, flies. 1884 Pall Mall G. i3_Sept. 5/x 
The heavy metals, .are present, though far more diffusedly. 
+ b. In the wider or extended sense. Obs. 
a 1642 Bp. Mountagu Acts $ Mon. 100 Taking Iudah 
either restrainedly, for the Tribe . . or diffusedly, for the 
nation. 

+ 3. Diffusely; with much fullness or prolixity of 
language ; at large. Obs. 

15514 Blundevil Exerc. Cont. (ed. 7) Aiv, As Monte 
Regio wrote diffusedly, and at large, so Copernicus wrote 
of the same briefly. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. iv. 218 Of 
this more diffusedly in my third booke. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffei's Amphith. 193 Those who have diffusedly wrote on 
Amphitheatres. X805 Ann. Reg. 1054 [They] have also dif- 
fusedly written on Brasil. 1817 J. Lawrence in Monthly 
Mag, XLVII. 38 Many, .will descant most ably, diffusedly, 
and elegantly, upon the superstructure. 

Diffirsedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
condition or quality of being diffused. 

+ 1. Confusedness, perplexity, obscurity. Obs. 
x6xx Cotgr., Obscuriti , obscuritie. .diffusednesse. 

2. The quality of being widely dispersed. 

<21626 Bp. Andrewes.SW7«. (18561 1. 378 Willing to reduce 
the diffusedness of our repentance at large to the certainty of 
some one. set time. 1681-z Boyle Nezu Exp . Icy Noctiluca 
46 A conjecture I had made about the great diffusedness of 
the Noctilucal Matter. 1747 Edwards Canons Crit. xxii. 
(1765)211 It is the diffusedness, or extent of her infection 
which is here described. 

Diffusely (difi/r'sli), adv. [f. Diffuse a. + 
-LY 2.] In a diffuse manner. 

+ 1. Confusedly, obscurely. Obs. 

15x5 Barclay Egloges 11. (1570) Bivb, Diffusely thou 
speakest to vnderstande. 

2. In a diffused or widespread manner ; with wide 
dispersion. 

1552 Huloet, Diffuselye, diffuse. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 
vi. 936 (Seager), Pleas’d that her magic fame diffusely flies. 
c 1839 Landor IVks. (1846) I. 464 The sun colours the sky 
most deeply and most diffusely when he hath sunk below 
the horizon. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 189 Centaurea 
calcitrapa.. diffusely branched. 1874 LommeVs Light 12 
The light is diffusely reflected from their surface. 

3. In many words, verbosely, copiously; fully, 
at large : the opposite of concisely. 

CJ380 Wvclif Strut, cxvii. Sel. Wks. I. 391 It sufficide 
to Mathew to telle . . biginnynge at Abraham. But Luk . . 
tel lip more diffuseli how man stie}> up to God, from Adam 
to pe Trinite. 1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xi. (R.\ These 
places have been more diffusely urged in a late discourse 
to this purpose. 278$ H. Blair Led. xviii. (R.), A senti- 
ment, which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to 
o JU ,V’ cx Prcssed concisely, will be admired as spirited. 
*837 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. m. § 106 That great branch of 
ethics.. has been so diffusely handled by the casuists, .that 
Grottus deserves . . credit for the brevity with which he has 
laid down the simple principles. 

•Diffuseness (difi/7*snes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Ihe quality of being diffuse; esp. in speech or 
literary style, the opposite of conciseness. 


1797 Monthly Mag. III. 46 He .. spreads out his coticeD. 
lions with tedious diffuseness. 1845 S. Austin Range’s Nisi 
Ref. III. 283 People dreaded their violence and their dif 
fuseness. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 23 The apolow fa 
delay and diffuseness which occurs not unfrequently fn the 
Republic, 1892 Speaker 22 Oct. 505/2 Notes. . written with 
intolerable diffuseness, dullness, and obscurity. 

Diffuser (difiw'zDj). [f. Diffuse v. + -er !.] 
1. One who or that which diffuses or spreads 
abroad. 


a 1679 T. Goodwin in*. V. i. 19 (R.) The Holy Ghost., 
being the author and diffuser of them into our hearK x68i 
Manningham Disc. cone. Truth 32 (T.) Diffusers of secular 
learning. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXII. 545 The 
diffusers, not the inventors, of their unprincipled principles. 
1807 Southey EspriellaPs Lett. III. 96 Women.. become 
the most useful diffusers of their own faith. 1893 drens 
(Boston) Nov. 707 Promoter of purity, diffuser of sweet- 
ness and light. 

2 . spec. A ' contrivance for diffusing air, light, 
heat, etc. 

2884 Health Exhib. Caial. 114/1 Patent Inlets and Air 
Diffusers for Buildings. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 1242/1 The 
burners were shaded with the new bead ray diffusers. 1894 
Harper's Mag. July 216/2 Patents have been granted for 
* diffusers whereby the lightning is to be distributed over 
a larger area than, presumably, it could find unassisted. 

Diffusibility (difwzibrliti). [f. Diffcsible 
+ -ity.] Capacity of being diffused ; esp. in Phy- 
sics , as a measurable quality of gases or fluids. 

1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 489 On account of their 
greater diffusibility in the atmosphere. 1849 l see Diffusi- 
ble]. 1861 Graham in Phil. Trans . 183 Low diffusibility 
is not the only property which the bodies .. possess in 
common. 1883 Fertn. Rev. 1 Oct. 598 Influenza .. is re- 
markable for its amazing diffusibility. 

Diffusible (difi/7*zib’I), a. Also -able. [f. 
L. diffus - ppl. stem of diffundere to pour out, 
Diffuse + -ible: so in mod.F.] Capable of 
being diffused ; spec, in Physics , having the capa- 
city, as a fluid, of spreading itself between the 
molecules of a contiguous fluid. 

1782 Clark in Med. Commun. I. 64 note. The infection., 
being of an exceedingly diffusable nature. 1794 J. Huttos 
Philos. Light , etc. 151 The moveable or diffusible .heat in 
bodies, by which we are made to feel. x8ix Pinkertoh 
Petral. II. 425 It is not diffusible in cold water. 183° 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 65 The volatile oil of Cajeputi is., 
a highly diffusable stimulant. 2849 Graham in Phil. Tray*. 
(1850) 1 A diffusibility like that of gases, if it exists in liquids, 
should afford means for the separation and decomposition 
even of unequally diffusible substances. 3864 H. SmictR 
Biol. I. 19 Hydrochloric acid is seven times as diffusible as 
sulphate of magnesia. 

Hence Diffirsibleness - Diffusibilitv. 


2847 Craig, Dffusibleness , diffusibility. 

f Diffvrsile, a. Obs. rare - °. [ad. L. diffsd-is 
diffusive, f. diffus- ppl, stem of diffundtre to Off' 
fuse.] = Diffusible. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dffusile, spreading. 

Diffusrmeter = next. 

Diffusio*meter. [f. L. diffusio diffusion + 
-meter.] An apparatus for measuring the rate of 
diffusion of gases. 

1866 Graham in Phil. Trans. CLVI. 399 Thc . d,ffuS ‘°; 
meter, consisting of a plain glass tube, .closed at 
end by a thin plate of stucco, and open below. 1879 Noturc 
XXI. 19X The diffusiometer which I have constructed. 

Diffusion (difi/ 7 - 33 n). Also 6 defusion. [ad.L. 
diffusion- em, n. of action from difftindfire to pour 
out: see Diffubd. Also in mod.F, (1010 in 
Hatz.-Darm.)] > . 

+ 1. The action of pouring or shedding fort , 
outpouring, effusion. Obs. ' . fS 

c 1374 [see 4]. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 268 The Difluj*ou 

Species Visible, a 2631 Donne in Selccl. (1840) 49 D»“ u 
of y° Holy Ghost. j'.Lvi 

2. The action of spreading abroad ; the conch 
of being widely spread ; dispersion through a spac 
or over a surface ; wide and general distribution. 

1591 Drayton Harmonic of Church, Song of F & 1 J. ' 
He stood aloft and compassed the land, ana °f 
doth defusion make. [Cf. Habakkuk iii. 6.] 164* J 1 
For. Trav. (Arb.) 46 The bloud gathering «? *" ]. 

equall diffusion into the upper parts. x65S 
50 A Medium, .much less disposed to assist the J, » 
Cold. 1797-1803 Foster in Life Corr. {1 846) *■ 
stream spread into listless diffusion. _ 1821 CR'ic 
Drawing iii. 168 To the painter.. the diffusion 01 1 jj ' 
of high importance. 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
261 The propagation and diffusion of that breed 0! < 

b. The condition of branching out on all si * 

« 1 68z Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684)34 This diffusion •• 

spreading of its Branches. 17x2 Addison. M eC ’\. Aj. 

V 5 A Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffusion of jjf. 

c. quasi -concr. That which is extended, 

fused extension or extent, rare. . - ... an <j 

a 1696 Scarburgh Euclid ( 1705)2 Space is an 
Unmoveable Diffusion every way. x 7So Johnso. 

No. 36 T ix The Sea is. .an immense diffusion o . 

fd. In diffusion', in distribution aro0 
members of a body generally ; =-=DiFFdsn . 
cf. Diffusive 3 . Obs. e ... a (1 & 

1642 Jer. Taylor Eptsc. (RA, And ii el i by a” 

xnination of councils pertains to all, nnu is na 
not in diffusion but in representation. . 

3. Jig. Spreading abroad, dispersion, op- 
tion (of abstract things, as knowledge,. 
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DIGITATO-. 


jc >3 Treat at ore, a prcaldcr, a dialer, a vtarcr. 

/t6n C«AtJiv» 2 Uad v. 4/y The chafT .. Winch attxr-.e 
Cl'trV fexs, IcfS ana>, their Lends- and shoulders, whites. 

A- b-cerr Poems, Lighting cf Bar By 0 ) (Jam.) The 
flLiiir.g itc.=x did appear. To dab the dightcrx over. 1892 
Xerihumild. Gloss., Dight cr, a wirmowcf cf Cora. Alv» a 
wt :\z*u *\?.Z na c bln c. 

Diglltixig (dai tiq), r£/. [f. Dight il] 

X, ibe action of the verb Dight, in various 



XXXI. 243 It era, piled to a laborer for di^htyn^ cf the 
Churcha«r, u\K 1464 Mann. «y Hootch. Exp. Eng. 274 
To WyUjaat llore Or d>tyagc cf a gowne cf my ladyis, 
xslipX 1535 CovmoAUi Euk. xxi. xi He hath put hi* 
«wcafdc 10 y ciighrtsge. J567 Mju%et Or. Feral IntnxL, 
'lh:r.gi..cf Natures terspenng and dightlmp i6xx Flows, 
AetJ/.cio, a (lighting, a making fit or readxe. **1774 Fra* 
rez^’jU raruur’s ingle Fee mi 1x245) 35 When , .lusty fabrics 
at the dightin lire. 

2. ecncr , {pi.) f a. That with which something 
ixifghtcd; fittings. Ohs. b. The winnowings or 
siftings of com ; refuse in general, dial. 

j 5.>3 Ft ok jc, Corr/di, ornaments, equipage., furnitures, cr 
lightings. xj63 Uc&s Helen ore 35 Had my father nought 
the wand round, 'Fill he the very Sightings o't had found. 
i 3^3 Jawuso« f.v„ 1. Refuse, cf whatever hind. 2. The 
refuse cf corn, after sifting, giv tn to horses or cattle. 

t Drglitly, adv. Ohs. [f. Dight fpl. a. -LY 
In a well-equipped manner, fitly. 

*" *$I3 T. Adams Tract . ITAs. (1S6* • 1. 37 (D.) Grounds full 
it ched, hou-cv dightly furnished, purses nchly stuffed. 

Digit fdi’d'it), ib. [ad. L. dipt’ us finger.] 

1. One of the five terminal divisions of the hand 
or f.x>t ; a finger or toe. a. In ordinary language, 
a linger. Now only humorous or affected. 

1644 Ruuwtx Ckir.'l. Aiijb, Where every" Digit dictates 
t.!.d «Oth re^ch Unto cur tcr.se a mouth-excelling speech. 
1677 W. Hlluvicj Xarratite Foster. 10 They had dis- 
iu«r mired cue hai.d cf all its dibits. XG64 Ssla tn Deity 
let. jj XV.*.. Why should they spoil their pretty digits with 
thimble and housewife? 

b. Zed. and Comp. Anal. (The proper term.) 

iSoa Med. Jml. VII I. 283 We find among reptiles, all the 
« . mli rutin* t cf digits, from five to one, taken between two 
5 ■ah* cf luuidi cr claws. 1S54 Owns hleleton in Cire. Sc., 
Organ. Sat. I. a 17 In the nurinc chclonia the digits of both 
LmLv are cheated. 1870 RoLLu»ton Anita. Life \y In 
the f>.t the fifth cr outer digit is never present. i83x 
Miu*t Cat tip 'Hie special organ of touch is the skin, 
«Vj. c ill the skin cf the mux.de, tongue, and digit*. 

2. The breadth of a finger used as a measure ; 
a linger s breadth, three-quarters of an inch. Some- 
times used as*- an inch. 

'Ib« iDsun digitus wav \ of the f>ct Ifni =0733 of an 
ia<h, r r i.v 5 millimeters 

Al.hn Mtdit, <tCj$> 108 The Inch (or digit,) the 
»*-' the IVac # . arc (all) Measures. which wee carry in 
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*>-r U>llc. 163$ S. UniMu Gcs£. l)<t. 1. \iii. 19$ A cubit 
c ; itu.es, art‘ nli.'.g to Helen, a Foot and halfc.or 24 Digits. 
»S47<*. Danit.L J rin.tr, i., Urn. V, ,ccl»v, "Fit. .ftrre bejond 
.-cr i*Vdl To mcavuic out by Digits, Harriet fume. 166; 
)'* ‘UtViM. AV;. » F. r/. n # (16:315 When., the Mercury 
i» the Tut* .. drvccxid* to the height of 27 Digits (I tak< 


c bejond 
ie. i£6j 
: Mercury 
, -- -? Uigits(I take 
Digit > Dr Irchcv thfonglvout all this Tract c 4807 Rout nson* 
Ir. 'tfd. <irx:e nt, x». 371 A (cruin round plate three cr 
( or digits t'.’t' tttkwii two and three huho) thisk. 1&64 
H. l/nr.\ I’tser. x6: 'Fbe Kgypgiau cubit 

. ma» divided into digits, which were fi.igcr>breadtb>. 
i). Antk, Each of the numerals below ten (ori- 
ginally counted 0:1 the fingers), expressed in the 
Arabic notation by one figure; any of the nine, or 
■ tr.cludi'ig the cipher, o) ten Arabic figure*. 
li)>I I*i.»ivs Dei*. K. xix. cuiii. 114 ,51973 Kchc 

0 1-J|« till ii Digitus : —iJ Icni* the fvr>t 

Ar.f. «.«k J f 1 4 » $ . ij: /.V n.i o « ,v( 1 1 . Ik T. S.) 3 |>crc l.<n 
t 'icijv tn /n s..i.«r Ooce t»A.hgtf, At./|>criun Aiticug 
*. I'* } Hi 4 t-.Ji. i)|, 154a U«vckt,K i#>. ,ir*a r 1 575 « sj 

A D-iit 1 * »'•>" 0.1 a'-r %i.drr 1 c 1646 hm l\ 

i'*ru.{. d /. n.is. 1 the UUthaoil they ^.counted their 

**».(i* *- 4 11 .ad<is ux.to u.» I.V!.\!rtii, un the light 

! a .J bj -iirdt ih a.a-.du id.;! Autk. 5 

l- Tt ,n ‘ -*•'< • I k'.t * D.gits >Vr t.tif s, mkI mist nu’t>- 

D|» . t;kj Vtissuiv /. f . ■'. Hit 4 V. kksvb -.'j n.c 

,.1 w ,ts |-i ,\e,th: .f*,iu 1S47 Hi 1 tus Cr-.nr I. « 'a.; 

h. st<.» 1 1 Ate < s;^tsve.i ty the. .te.j digvti. or 

A 1 

I he ■ 


t Di-git, I-. Ois. rare. [f. prec. sb.: cf. L. 

ir.citsirare to point out with the nnger.J 
•mm. To point at with the finger ; to point out, 


tram. 
indicate. 


li.'iiS. .. . ... 

Digital (di d.^ital', a. and sb. [ad. L. .Uriahs 
of or belonging to the finger, f. iligil-ns a finger, 
Digit. Cf. F. digital (1545 in IIat2.-Dann.)] 

A. aJj. 1. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 
the fingers or digits. 

1656 Blount Gleue»r. % Dieit.it, pertaining to a linger. 
1733 A net. Vial. v. (cd. 2) 235 At the ends of the fingeri 
these digital arteries, .unite. x8oa-25 Svo. Smith Ess. ycd. 
Becion) 77 Here are 1C0 hours employed in the mere digital 
proce-ws of turning over leaves 1 1840 G. Elus Atiai. 410 
The digital nerves of tiie superficial branch of the ulnar are 
two. 1874 A ihcnxum 30 May, A lady, with an unparalleled 
degree cf digital dexterity. 

2. Resembling a digit or finger or the hollow im- 
pression made by one: applied in Atiat . to various 
parts or organs. 

Digital cavity, the posterior comer of the lateral ventricle 
of the brain. Digital /ossa, a pit-like depression on the 
thigh-bone, where five muscles arc inserted : see quot. 1355. 
Digital initiations’, see quot. xS33. 

4831 R. Knox Cloquefs Aunt. 428 The Digital Cavity or 
Posterior Horn is entirely lined by medullary substance. 
1855 Holden* Hum. Osteal. (xSjS) 195 Behind the neck of 
the femur, and beneath the projecting angle of the trochanter 
major, is a deep excavation called the digital fossa. 1883 
Sj>{. See. Lex., Digital impressions, the grooves on the 
mucr surface cf the cranial bones which correspond to the 
convolutions of the brain ; so called from their shape. 

3. Having digits ; hence digital-footed. 

1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834)^ ^3 There are some very rare 
instances of a horse having digital extremities. 1887 bin S. 
Ferguson Ogham Insert ft. 14S The digital feet unite these 
. . examples with other symbolisms .. Here also are found 
digital-footed equine figures. 

B. sb. +1. « Digit sb. 3. Obs . 

c X430 Art Xcmbryttge (E. E. T. S.) x Another digitalle 
is a notnbre with-tn jo. 

2. A finger {humorous). 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. x6o To fling his broad plebeian 
paws and right cannie digitals around Sir Robert Peel. 
1840 Hid. XXII. 397 Hundreds of thousands vanish at the 
touch of royal digitals. 1858 Lvtton* li ’/mt zvili he do iv. 
ix. Who wear.. paste rings upon unwashed digitals. 

3. A key played with the finger in a musical in- 
strument, as a piano or organ. 

i8;3 W. H. Stone Sci. Basis Music v. 6a Colin Brown’s 
Natural Fingerboard. .The digitals consist of three separate 
sets . . The first, second, fourth, and fifth tones of the scale 
are played by the white digitals. 

Digita-lia, Client. : see Digitalin. 

Digitalic (did^itx-lik), a. [f. Digital-is + 
-ie.] Of or pertaining to digitalis; in digitalic 
acid, an acid obtained from tile leaves of the fox- 
glove, crystallizing in white acicular prisms. 

1858 Hocc Vrg. Kingd. cxlv. 566 M. Morin, of Geneva, 
has also divcovcrcd in the leaves (of the Fox-glove] two 
acids; one fixed, which he calk digitalic acid, the other 
volatile, and called antitThtnic acid. 1863-72 Watts Diet. 
Chan. II. 323 Digitalic acid crystallises in needles. 

Digit aliform (-tarlilium), a. Dot. [f. L. 
digitalis (see l>clo\v*) f -FoitM.] Of the form of the 
corolla of the fox-glove, f like campanulate, but 
longer and irregular'. 

*859 C. DkcvUlR Rudim. Dot. 3x3 Digitaliform .. when a 
corolla which is somewhat campanulate i» contracted near 
the lave, and has one oblique limb. 1883 S)d. dec. Lex., 
Dicitali/rm, finger- or glove-shaped. 

Di gitalin (drd^iulin). Chem. [f. Digital-is 
r-iN.] i he substance or substances extracted from 
the leaves of the fox-glove, as its active principle. 

Originally supposed to be an alkaloid, and hence named 
digit. u/a, digiiaisHf, but now known nut to contain nitro- 
gen. llicreii rcA>on to think, however, that dilTcrcnt bodic> 
•»re included under the name. 

1 'tnny C),V. \ III. p/ ft ^\n extractive substance., 
to whiJi the name of Digitalinc has been given, [Hid. ^95 
• a vegetable alkali procured from the . . foxglove. 

1853 i. I iiou'.iri CAem. Org. Bit/iet 223 Digitalina lia> 
, ‘- > J > c t been obtained in an ivolatcd stated 1872 Watts 
,*'•/* them. VI. 545 "I he tm-re voluble (wcallcd German) 
(.ig.taun iv 0. 'tamed from the seed*, the lc»-» soluble or 
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cf f>i»gi-vc. 

Hcj.cc Dlsfitallalo (-li't.ik ) a., in Digitalinic 
acid, * an acid obtained by boiling injolublc digt- 
uUa vritlr >oda ' {Sjd. See. Lex.). 

.* Digitalia (diil^it/ lit). [tno*!.L., from I.. 
>■.: plain gi or pcxtaii.ing to the fiugeu; tlic plant 
~\ Ui uatr.c.l by Fuch» 1543. in allurion to tic 
usi? Finger hut, i.c- thimble.] 

I .Hot. A ,’clux tf p’.AMi of the N.U, Scre/hif 
iaria:ex, the kagluve {D. pit* fused',. 

(1914 f:. *»U Hrru: lit. s'j it 1» 64 -fd J u ;ae » * l^sir.e 
J It*4 K.it** 1 A '.<4 Hert.< ^ S/,-* di»cr> 

. -*.tUrd.m fA It i.IAit.wn k« gU l/tt. 


rdf rib. 1883 Sjd. See. Lex. &. v. Digddu id-j.tr 
Five ports of pounded digitalis leaves. ' " 51 

2. A medicine prepared from the fox-^cst. 

1799 Med. Jml. 1. 57 A frequent cause c/e* Cai i 


power of reducing in a remarkable degree theht^'^V 

Digitally (di'd^iuli), adv. [f. Vw ml I. 
-ly -.J By means of or with respect to the £:;es. 

1832 Frasers Mag. V. 413 The present Jup<r v. 
the same hand that indited the other. We have hiioxL*- 
to do, digitally speaking, with cither. XS45 Fc;u ;fZl- 
hk. Sfain S3 The ancient contemptuous * fig cf Sails’, 3 
digitally represented by inserting the head cf i*a 
between the fore and middle fingers. 

t Di'gitary, a. Obs. [f. 1„ I):nt: , ;; 
-ARV.] Of or jx-rtaining to the fiagets. 

1767 A. Cami hell Lexri/h. U774) 3S A pruxigiacu*. t~> 
lion of pustules in the digitary interstices. 

Digitate [iK-d^it/t), a. (sb.) (ad. L oYfia' 
having fingers or toes, £ Jigi!-its huger.} 

1. Zool. Of quadrupeds: Having sejir zlt a- 
divided digits or toes. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anita. <V Min. Iptrcd, Sdgeii xal 
bisulcs usually being greater tlun the digitate. XS35-4T.VL 
Cycl. A fiat. 1. 470/2 The characters of the Carrivuiii ex- 
tinct from the rest of the digitate animals. 

2. Divided into parts resembling : dt:, 
a. Bot . Of leaves, etc. : Having Jeep nuiiiu; 
divisions ; now usually applied to compound le;i» 
consisting of a number of leaflets all spring ^ i\z 
one point, as in the horse-chestnut. (Htc^ a 
Comb , as digitate-pinnate.) b. Zed. . 


Hist. II. 37 3 Wines, .cleft or digitate. 1870 Bcvxuf.'*/ 
Flora 423 bpikes digitate, spikclets muiulc-Cji.wlc3 
Gray Struct . Bot . iii. § 4. xox Palmate cr Digitate - 
in which the leaflets all bland on the summit cftLepr^v 
+ B. as sb. A digitate quadruped (sec A. 1 ‘. I '-- 
i66x Iajvell Hist. Anita. .J- Min. Introd.,Ovi;ar,uv 
tates, having diverse toes, and bringing forth 

Digitate (di-d^it^t), v. [f. L. digit-in 

cf. Digit -j.] 

fl. traits. To point at with the finger ;/,*• » 
point out, indicate. Obs. rare. 

\V 

t 

1796 Stkdman Surinam II. xix. 63 Bicre a;Ma v.a 
or digitate in long broad leaves. 1840 G. .* 

Processes of it. .cross or digitate with the w..u< U'^av 
3. trans. To express with the fingers. («:*.£*• • 
X823 A r rxu Monthly Mag. VII. 45 3 'they tali 
fingers and digitate quotations from Shak'p<-Mc. ^ ^ 

Digitated ^lrd^it^tcd), a. [k D ~ 
Digitate a. ■* -ei>.] 

• 1 . Zool. and Bot. =* Digitate a. , 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 7 ? 3 .V^as -• : 
fldous, or such as are digitated^cr have Kitrsd v 
their f 
fated 
of 1 

>83^-47 ' 

to is a tJ _ 
tipper part of the i 
II. J46'11 ic bones of the a 
quadrupeds. 1845 Dak 1 
bread-fruit, conspicuous i 
2. Having divisions for the toes. 

X882 I"’ ” - .t.n 

>882.1 

Digitately ( 

+ -I.Y -*.] In a digitate manner. 



882 Times 27 Mar. 6 Digitated staking* 1 st 
!a Standard j 9 Sept, s/i Digitated . Vj 

)igitately aav * " lkJt 

. -ly -*.] In a digitate manner. , . .. 

1846 Dana Z.cph. (i8 4 3j6i9 Blanches ff'pZ'i ., ; „ 
lately subdivided. x£8a Bakuj in 7 tsLi* -- 
eaves arc simple or digiiatcly tnfohuiaie. . y 

Digitation (did^itF^Jon). K* }} 1 * ' 

a . : see -ation. Cf. Y. digitation ( t , 

f 1 . A touching, or poiutmgt wfl* 1 ie % 

*658 PiiiLLti-s Digitation , a j/uir.tmg f s ‘ .*■ *„»•-* 
683 R. Holuk Armoury it. 3^7/* iq.VX 


late! 

1. 


i683 

simple touching of a thing. 


iftaain If**;. 1 * 


2. The condition of being digiuicj 

fingers or finger-like process. , v Jt -, 

(1656 Blocnt Glessogr., Digitation, the >: 

of both Ivandsjaj wed together,^/ the raatt-' . f 

in g.Cotgr. lyji-tSooinllAlUvk !c~ 

divi»ion into fingers, or fin^cr-hAC ( f /^ c ” ’ 4 i'iv 
by several of the muto!ct.,in thtir .,- K - 

3. cotter. (Zxol. and Bet.) Ore ct * i — 



Can der 
•li^dxiTtiv. 

Digitato- TV , u - 

a. ; m Dlgitato-palaiAU a , uA }*p * * 

wiih finger-like di-ridon*; 

Bot, having fiiiger-hke ■* 4 


caflcti. 
1644 D» 


i-.yi, }*? ‘ - 
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DIGESTING. 


of digesting animal substance and absorbing it as nourish- 
ment, .known in the case of the peculiarly- formed leaves of , 
Droseracem. 

d. intr. (for reft.) Of the food: To undergo 
digestion. 

1574 Hyli. Conjee t. Weather iv, Weathers over olde are 
to be refused in eating in that they .. smally nourish and 
hardly disgest. 1586 Marlowe xst Ft. Tambnrl . iv. xv, 
Fall to, and never may your meat digest. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. i.i. 30 My Blood circulates, my Meat 
digests . . without any intention of mind to assist their act- 
ings. 18S4-S Patmore Angel in H. 1. ix. Prol. ui. The 
best [fare], Wanting this natural condiment, .will not digest. 

e. trails. To cause or promote the digestion of 
(food). 

1607 Middleton Five Gallants ». iii, It comes like cheese 
after a great feast, to disgest the rest, c 1645 HowelcZ.^//. 
(1650) II. 76 French wines maybe said but to pickle meat in 
the stomach ; but this is the wine that disgests. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. ix. 409 Drain this goblet, potent to digest. 

tf. To digest the stomach : to promote the 
action of the stomach indigestion. Cf.DEFY V. 2 I b. ; 

£■1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 947 Youre souerayne aftir 
mete his stomak to digest yef he wille take a slepe hym self 
here for to rest. 1596 Sir J. Smythe in Lett. Lit. Men 
t Camden) 91 Drynckinge wynes dy vers tymes to disgest and 
comforte my stomacke. 

5. fig. and trails/, (from the digestion of food). 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 341 He maketh suche to love 

learning .. as before coulde by no meanes digest it. i6ox 
Shaks. Jul. C . 1. ii. 305 This Rudenesse is a Sawce to his 
good Wit Which giues men stomacke to disgest his words. 
1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 994 The fire digests the raw- 
nesse of the night. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 61 This 
Opinion, I say, I can hardly digest. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, v. 221 The Church, .had made great progress in di- 
gesting those arrogant principles. xBBgSpectatorg N ov. 621/2 
The Hapsburgs. .have not digested Bosnia completely yet. 

intr. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 440 Passions must 
have Ieasure to digest. 

6 . To bear without resistance; to brook, endure, 
put up with ; to * swallow, stomach \ 

a. 1553 T. Wilson R/iet. (1580) 17s Beeyng greeVed with a 
matter, we saie commonly we cannot digest it. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 289 It can neuer be, They will digest this 
harsh indignitie. a 1625 Rowlands Terrible Battell 33 Can 
you so ill digest to heare your crimes ? 1651 N. Bacon 

Disc. Govt. En%. 11. xxxix. (1739) x 73 The publick danger was 
such, as might well have digested an extraordinary under- 
taking. 1798 H. Walpole Remits. in Lett. (1857) I. ix. p. cxl, 
He .. could not digest total dependence on a capricious .'. 
grandmother. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. v. v. (1849) 283 
This wanton attack.. is too much even for me to digest t 
[1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 1. 11. vi. (1848) 1 ipThe forty thousand 
. .have to. .digest their spleen, or reabsorb it into the blood.] 
p. 1592 Wyrley A mtorie 48 Too great abusage, which he 
not disgested. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 247 Ma- 
homet could not wel disgest the losse he had so lately re- 
ceiued. a 2662 Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 179 His quick and 
strong Appetite, could disgest any thing but an Injury, 
b. To get over the effects of. arch. 

1576 M. Hanmer tr. Anc. Eccles. Hist. (1585] 156 Of the 
phisicians, some not able to digest that wonderfull noysome 
stinch were slaine. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 251 In this 
sort they refreshed themselves 3 or 4 daies, vnlil they had 
digested y» seas, and recovered again their healths. 1598 
Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 377 When hee hath disgested 
so many evills, and come to bee seven yeeres old. 1647- 
Clarendon^ Hist. Reb. vit. (17031 II. 317 He had not yet 
disgested his late deposal from the Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
x &34 Coleridge Tabled. 12 Jan., I never can digest the loss 
of most of Origen’s works. 

7. To comprehend and assimilate mentally; to 
obtain mental nourishment from. 

a. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Collect 2nd. Sund. 
Advent, Read, marke, lcarne, and inwardly digeste them. 
<11592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 8i Record when you are 
gone, and you shall see the great power of God, what he is 
able to do for you by one sentence of this book, if ye digest 
it well, 165* Hobbes Lcviath. n. xxvi, 147 Memory to re- 
tain, digest and apply. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 14 

* his new philosophy seems difficult to digest. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. «V / 1 . Jrnls. 1. 265 Having had as many pictures 
as 1 could digest. 1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 149 He 
likes to digest what he reads. 1879 Froude Cxsar ix. 94 It 
might be that they would digest their lesson after all. 

* ^1 Golding Calvin on Deut. vi. 33 Mec thinkes this 

n hardc, and as for that, I cannot disgest it, 1597 J- Payne 
Royal Exch. 43 Hartilie wishinge maryed folkes no less to 
mark and disgest, then to reade the words of the Apostle. 
1647 Dicges i/bAzrv/: Taking Arms § 1. 8 By these generalls 
throughly disgested, and rightly applied, wc shall be able 
to rule particular decisions. 

f 8. To mature, or bring to a state of perfection, 
especially by the action of heat. Also fig. Obs. 

1607 ScJicl. Disc.ngsi. Auiiehr. i. iv. 176 There wanteth 
(lie lieate ot the Nurse that doth digest and concoda the 
intlke to make it sweet. 1626 BACON Svlva § 327 They are 
ever Temperate Heats that Disgest an<f Mature, a 1652 j. 
Smith Set. Disc. i. ix An inward beauty.. which cannot be 
known but only then when it is digested into life and prac- 
tice. 1665 .Sir T. Roe's Boy. E. Ind. 360 They [musk- 
melons] are letter digested there by the heat of the Sun, 
than these with us. 2700 H. Wanley in Pepps' Diary VI. 
233 A love and respect for his person which time . . does di- 
gest into a habit, a 1708 Beveridge Priv. Th. 1. (1730) 52 
God . .having digested the Conditions to be performed by us, 
into Promises to be fulfilled by Himself, 
b. intr. (for rejl.'). 

*7*6 Leoni Alberti's A re hit. I. 31 We are .. not to make 
our Bncks of Earth fresh dug, but to dig it in the Autumn, 
and leave it to digest all Winter. 

9. traits. To mature (a tumour), to cause to 
suppurate ; also absol. to promote healthy suppu- 
ration. Obs. 


1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) B vij a, Marrysh mallowe 
soden in wyne. .maketh rype or digesteth. i 5 6 3 T. Gale 
Antidot. U. 43 It doeth digest ana maturate tumours. x6xo 
Markham Maslcrp. li.clxxiii. 498 The garden rue disgesteth, 
and mightily comforteth all inflammations. 2622^ Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3^6 The which Medicine doth 
speedily digest and suppurate a Bubo. X767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds 1. 159 The contused parts in a wound must separate 
and be digested off. 

+ b. intr. (for reJH) To suppurate. Obs. 

1713 Cheselden Anat. iv. i. (1726) 292, I.. tied the artery 
alone, .and it digested off in a week’s time. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 185 Try such Things as will bring 
the Matter to suppurate or digest. *754~64 Smellie Midwif. 
III. 295 The swelling subsided, the lacerated parts digested. 
10. traits. To prepare by boiling or application 
of heat ; to dissolve by the aid of heat and moisture. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 334 After it hath 
beene the second time digged and dunged, or marled, you 
must let it rest and digest his dung and marie. vjzqPopd s 
Art of Sinking 80 Th’ almighty chemist . . Digestshis lighten- 
ing, and distils his rain. 1791 Hamilton BerthollePs Dyeing 
II. 11. 11. i. 48 Powdered indigo digested in alcohol gave a 
yellow tincture. 1805 C. Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 
218 Some deal saw-dust was digested with the nitric acid 
until it was completely dissolved. ^ 1838 T. Thomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 94 Digest the bark in alcohol, evaporate the 
alcoholic solution to dryness. 

b. intr. (for reft.) To dissolve in gentle heat. 
1578 Lytf, Dodoens in. lvi. 397 Putting the Scammonie to 
boyle, or digest in a Quince. 1599 A, M. tr. Gabelhoucd s 
Bk. Physicke 206/1 Put then this oyle in a glasse . . Close 
the glasse verye well, and let it ther digeste, as long as 
pleaseth you. 1652 Culpepper Eng. Phys. (1809) 382 Let 
them stand to digest twelve or fourteen days. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 133 Afterwards set it in bah marim to 
digest for a fortnight. 1895 Manchester Weekly Times 
26 April Suppl. 7/4 Put your orange extract . . in some 
equally warm place, and let it ‘digest’ for at least six 
months. 

Digestant (di l d^e*stant). [f. Digest v. + 
•ant L] A thing taken to promote digestion. 

1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 607 Digcstants. In this 
class are put a few remedies which are used to aid the 
stomach in dissolving the various articles of food. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Digest ants, .such are pepsin, hydrochloric 
acid, and lactic acta. 

f Digesta-tion. rare - °. [f. Digest v. : see 

-ATiON.] = Digestion. 

1727 Bailey, vol. II, Digestation , a digesting, ordering 
or disposing. 

f Dige*stative, a. rare. [f. Digest : see -ive.] 
Having the power to digest ; - Digestive. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 92 Made milde and tract- 
able by a digestative heat. 

Digested (did^e-sted, dsi-), ppl. a. [f. Digest 

V. + -ED.] 

1. Disposed in or reduced to order. 

2598 Florio, Digest o, digested, disgiested .. disposed . . 
ordred. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer {1661) 36 David's 
Psalms which are digested forms of Prayers. 1708 J. Cham- 
berlayne St. Gt . Brit. 11. in. x. (1743) 438 The college has., 
a well digested library. 2790 Bkatson Nav. 4- Mil. Mevt. I. 
381 A most absurd, ill-digested scheme. 2836 Emerson Nat., 
Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II, 170 We learn to prefer imperfect 
theories . . which contain glimpses of truth, to digested sys- 
tems which have no one valuable suggestion. 

2. Disposed, conditioned. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. in Dodsley O. PI. IV. 309 
Conjuring me.. To seek some strange digested fellow forth 
Of ill contented nature. 2672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend 
§ 27 To live at the rate of the old world . . may afford no 
better digested death than a more moderate period. 

3. Of food : That has undeigone the process of 
Digestion. Usually in comb, as wel l - digested, 
half-digested , etc. 

2622 Cotgr., DigerS, disgested, concocted, digested. 1878 
McNad Bot. iv. (1883)96 The digested matter is.. absorbed. 

4. Matured, ripe. 

1657 Jer. Taylor Disc. Friendship (Tronch), Splendid 
fires, aromatic spices, rich wines, and well-digestea fruits. 
^.*734 Wodrow Analecta II, 305 The most digested and 
distinct Master of the Scriptures that ever I met with. 
2822 Chalmers Let. in Life (xB^x) I. 302 A more complete 
and digested acquaintance with the objects of my study. 
2862 Emerson Soc. <$■ Solit., Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 235 
What to the youth is only a guess or a hope, is in the 
veteran a digested statute, 
f 5 . Concocted, condensed. Obs. 

2669 Worlidge Syst. Agric, (1681) 292 From which coagu- 
lated or digested moisture winds are usually generated 

Digestedly (didse-stedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly j In a digested or well-arranged manner. 

2608 Bp. Hall Epist. Ep. Ded., We doe .. expresse our 
selues no whit lesse easily, somewhat more digestedly. X67Z 
Mode’s Wks . App. Author's Life 69 (R.) Studiedly and 
digestedly to give the people the true nature of it. 2687 
H. More Ansiv. Psychop. (1689) 158, I having writ .. so 
digestedly and coherently.. touching this subject. 

Digester (did^e-stor, doi-). Also 7 -or. [f. 
Digests. + -EE.] He who or that which digests. ' 
+ 1. That which distributes, disperses, or dissi- 
pates (humours). Obs. 

1S78 Lyte Dodoens l Ixxiti. 109 All the Scabiouscs are., 
digesters and diuiders of grosse humors. 

2. One who analyses, arranges, and reduces to 
order, a mass of information ; the maker of a 
digest. 

1677 Cary Chronol. i. ii. i. via. 66 Varro a learned Digester 
ot Antiquities. 2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1708) 432, I 
would recommend to.. the new Digester of our Laws, not 
to be too subtle in the process. 2862 Maurice Mor. 4- Met. 


Philos. IV. iv. § 44. 150. To come into direct contact with 
facts, instead of receiving them at second hand through 
digesters and generalizers. 2885 G. W. Hemming in Lav 
Q. Rev. 297 The Digester should.. revise every catch-word 
in the Reports. 

3. That which digests or promotes the digestion 
of food ; a digestive agent or organ. 

1624 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 83 Galingale ,, 
is a Digester of meats, a 1698 Temple (J.), Rice is. .a gTeat 
restorer of health, and a great digester. 1731-7 Milies 
Card. Diet . (ed. 3) s.v. Vis cum, The Stomachs of th;x? 
Birds are too powerful Digesters to suffer any Seeds to 
pass intire through the Imestines. 1744 Berkeley Sin's 
§ 97 Its great virtues as a digester and deobstruent. 

b. A person or animal that digests its food (well 
or ill) ; Jig. one who digests mentally. 

2713 Steele Guardian No. 60 ri The generality cf 
readers must . . be allowed to be notable digesters. Bid. 
No. 142 Y 3 As great princes keep their taster, so I perceive 
you keep your digester, c 1732 Arbuthnot (J.), People that 
are bilious and fat. .are great eaters and ill digesters. 

4. A strong close vessel in which bones or other 
substances may be subjected to the action of water 
or other liquid at a temperature and pressure above 
those of the boiling point, so as to be dissolved. 

In its original form called from its inventor, Papin's 
Digester. 

1682 D. Papin {title), A New Digester, or Engine for 
softening Bones. 1682 Evelyn Diary 12 Apr., I went .. to 
a supper which was all dressed, both fish and flesh, in 
Monsieur Papin's digestors, by which the hardest bones of 
beef itself, and mutton, were made as soft as cheese. 1708 
J. Keill Anirn. Secretion 122 The Jelly extracted by 
Papin’s Digester out of dry and solid Bones. 2783 Priest- 
ley in Phil. Trans . LXXIII. 415 A cast-iron vessel, which 
I could close at one end, like a digester. 1794-6 E.Darww 
Z0011. (1801) II. 412 A close vessel, which is called Papin’s 
digester ; in which it is said wat6r may be made red hot 
2885 Pall Mall G. 4 May 10/2 The vessel which contained 
the explosive used at the Admiralty Offices . . was what is 
known as a digester or stock pot, such as is used in kitchens. 

b. An apparatus in which the carcases of beasts 
unfit for food are by the action of heat dissolved 
into their proximate elements, tallow, gelatine, 
earthy phosphates, etc. 

2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 702/2. 1892 Daily Rrvs 

26 Oct. 3/5 Animals and carcases should be removed in .. 
enclosed vans, the animals at once slaughtered .. and the 
carcases destroyed in a digester. 

e. An apparatus whereby substances are dis- 
solved by chemical action instead of by beat and 
pressure. 

Digestibility (didge’stlbHiti). [f. Digestible 
• + -iti\ Cf. F. dgeslibilite.’] The quality of being 

digestible. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen ii. (R.), The digestibility and easy 
dissolution of it [meat] is obstructed. 1852 Fraser i 
XLIII. 269 Certain fish were held in repute for their 
digestibility. 2876 Foster Phys. il l J1870) 2 77 * * 
digestibility of any food is determined chiefly by mecnani 
ical conditions. 

Digestible (did^e'stib’l, dai-). Also 5-9 -able, 
[a. P. digestible ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L 
dfgeslibilis, f. digest - ppl. stem of dlgerere to Digest.J 
1. Capable of being digested or assimilated. 
CX386 Chaucer Prol. 437 His diete ..was of no supfr- 
fluitee But of greet norissyng and digestible. x 599 • 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner I, Of a lash and yet gn»> 
substance, not very digestible. 1624 W. B. Philosop 
Banquet (ed. 2) 30 It is found more .. digtetame. 
Blackw. Mag. XIX. 660 They can digest anything 
able. 2842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) .3°? £ ,DU 
minous aliments, .easily digestible and very n0 ^ nsl ^” & ' t0 
fig. 1652 Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xix. lot The Romans .. 
make their Government digestible, were w'ont [etc-J. 
f b. Able to be concocted or matured by ne • 
c 2470 Henry Wallace m. 2 In joyows ^ U r Daith 
flouris suete, Degesteable, engenered throu the nee , 

C f 2 !" That 'causes or promotes digestion (of food)- 
2652 Biggs New Disp. T 295 By the vigour of the 
ible, esurine, and depascent ferment. . .r 

f 3. To be digested or prepared by the acti 
heat. Obs. K , 1 { 

2477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 * . r 

heate of the digestible thinge, Helpeth digestion 
working. . 

Hence Dige'stibleness, quality of being u 3 
ible ; Dig-e-’stibly adv., in a digestible fopn. 

1662 H. Stvube fr id. Nectar ni. 30 Its dissolvTng * IH 
least fire, .argues its facile digestibleness. *879 tj* * -i e0C ,t 
Egoist I. Prel. 3 To give us those interminable 
piles of matter in essence, in chosen sam pl cs > / r 1 ff, r , r c<r r, 
f Dige’Stic, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dices 
+ -ic.] = Digestive. . 

1797, Godwin Enquirer n. vi. 244 A "»» Jt,v« ef 
exercise his digestic powers. 2799 E. yv w** ^ 

Family Biog. II. 99 In search 01 one who mad 
of his * digcstic powers \ ] 1 

Digesting, vbl. si. [f. Digest 
1 he action ol the verb Digest in various s ..j 
1540 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 7=h> The SW 

digistvng of that, which the bodie receive tri. ^ 

lingfl, Orig.Saer. 1. v. § 5 Scali 1! er..tatl] 1 uUn » _, /(V 
pains in digesting of them. 1805 W. i> v Jor? 

Waters 350, I tried to redissolvc this subs tanc p'fggn- 
boiling and digesting. 18*3 Lamb Elia her. 
lion, After the digesting of this affront. 

b. allrib. # *r*<n:b*** 

2582 Mulcaster Positions xxxii. > (x8S7) **. 
maketh the naturall heat strong against aigesiin*. 
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DIGESTING. 

Digesting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INO -.] 
That digests. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. vil. 32 The flower of salt . . is of 
a sharpe quahtie and much digesting. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 371 Give a digesting fire for three days. 1809 
Gregor in Phil. Tram. XCIX. 198 The process of solution 
is. .accelerated by a digesting heat. 

Hence Dige'stingly adv. 

1B85 G. Meredith Diana III. ii. 48 They rose from table 
at ten . .digestingiy refreshed. 

Digestion (did^cstysn, dai-). Also a. 4-5 
digestioun, 5 degestyon, 5 dy-. / 3 . 6-7 (9 dial.') 
disgestion. [a. F. digestion (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. digestion-em, digestion, arrange- 
ment, n. of action f. digerfre (pa. pple. digest -) 
to* Digest.] 

1 . The physiological process whereby the nutritive 
part of the food consumed is, in the stomach and 
intestines, rendered fit to be assimilated by the 
system. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 330 The Norice of digestioun the 
sleepe. C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 169 pat pe mete mi3te 
abide in be stomak for to make digestion. 1553 T. Wilson 
RUet. 37 Heavinesseand careliinder digestion. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. ix. 31 The Kitchin Clerke, that hight Digestion, Did 
order all th r Achates in seemely wise. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II 
1. iii. 236 Things sweet to tast, proue in digestion sowre. 
3667 Milton/'. L. v. 4 His sleep Was Aerie light, from 
pure digestion bred. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn . (1711) 
156, 1 don’t believe Digestion is perform'd by Putrefaction. 
1834 M'Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 279 Insects vary 
infinitely as to the form of the organs of the mouth, ana 
those of digestion. 3860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 312 In certain men, digestion and sex absorb the 
vital force. 3871 R. Ellis Catullus xxiii, Who can wonder? 
In all is health, digestion, Pure and vigorous. 1878 Masque 
Poets 47 Is it trouble of conscience or morbid digestion ? 
b. The analogous process in insectivorous plants. 
3875 Darwin Insect iv. PI. vi. 85 It becomes an interesting 
inquiry, whether they [Drosera] . . have the power of diges- 
tion. 1878 M c Nab Dot. iv. (1883) 96 The insects .. are . . 
covered with a secretion containing an acid, and a substance 
closely resembling pepsine, and a. true process of digestion 
goes on similar to the digestion in the stomach of an animal. 

t c. In old Physiology. First , second , and third 
digestion : see Concoction 1 b. Also fig.' Ohs. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxix. (1495) 354 The 
lyuer drawyth in to his holownes the woos of the fyrst 
degestyon. 3614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 22 
The act digestively is finished in the third digestion. 3634 
Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 440’ To choose the season for 
counsell . . and that season is, after the first digestion of 
sorrow. 3658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 207 If there be 
an error.. of the first digestion, it is incurable. 

d. Jig. 

c 3592 Marlowe Massacre Paris 11. vi. (version in Dyce), 
Hote enough to worke Thy just degestione with extreamest 
shame. 1614 Ralkich Hist. World v. ii. § 3. 580 If no 
other state gave the Romans something to trouble their 
disgestion. 

e. SlozUj easy , hard of digestion : slow, easy, 
hard to be digested. So of hard (etc.) digestion : 
cf. 4. Also fig. 

3533 EyvorCVwL licit he 11. xiii. (1539) 31b, It is slowe 
of digestion. 3599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M viij b, 
Oyster, .somewhat hard of degestion. 3653 Holcroft Pro - 
copius n. 64 Their laws hard of disgestion, and their com- 
mands intollerable. 3699 Burnet 39 Art. ix. (1700) 116 
A Doctrine that seems to be of hard digestion to a great 
many, a 3735 — Ozvn Time (1766) I. 448 These conditions 
were not of an easy digestion. 3732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ 
Diet 252 Fleshy roasted, not so easy of Digestion as boil’d. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxxi. 200 These points were of 
hard digestion with the princess. 2838 Penny Cycl. X. 
343 Mucus.. is deemed both nutritious and of easy digestion. 
1863 -72 Watts Diet. Client, II. 327 Raw flesh is generally 
regarded as more difficult of digestion than boiled or roast 
meat. 

2 . The power or faculty of digesting food. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, Dc P. R. v. xlvi. (1495) 263 In 
wynter is grete appetyte and stronge degestyon. c 2430 
-d Diatorie in Babees Bk . (18681 54 Cleer cir & walking 
makvb good digestioun. 2531 Elyot Gov. 111. xxii, A man 
hauing due concoction and digestion as is expedient. 2589 
Nashc Anal. Absurd. 34 Our disgestion would be better, 
if our dishes were fewer. <33720 South in Taller No. 205 
T 5 Every Morsel to a satisfied Hunger, is only a new 
Labour to a tired Digestion. 2846 G. E. Day tr. Simon s 
Anim. Chan. II. 41 Indications^ a morbid digestion. 
3861 Flo. Nightingale Nursing ii. 27 Weakness of diges- 
tion depends upon habits. 

3 . fig. The action of digesting, oroblaining mental 
nourishment from (books, etc.).* 

a 2610 Healf.y Epictetus' Man. lxix. (1636) 90 Effected 
following the dye disgestion of verball precepts. <1 2661 
Fuller Worthies _ III. 205^ He had a great appetite to 
learning, and a quick digestion. 2839-40 W. Irving JVoB 
fert's R. (1855) 57. Glencoe supplied me with books, and 
I devoured them with appetite, if not digestion. 

4 . The action of putting up with or bearing 
without resistance ; brooking, endurance. ? Ohs. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Traz f . iv. 9 Having received so 
bold an answer, .found it very rude, and hard of digestion. 
1760 Sterne Serm. (17S4) III. 6 The silent digestion of one 
wrong provokes a second. 

5 : Chem. *f*a. The operation of maturing or pre- 
paring a substance by the action of gentle heat ; 
concoction, maturation, condensation, coagulation; 
also susceptibility to this operation, and concr. the 
condition resulting from it. Ohs . 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 61 Then . of 
•divers degrees and of divers digestion, Colours Trill arise 


towards perfection. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 67 
Brasse, tarine, and such like . . differ in digestion : the 
Copper being purest, is of best digestion. Ibid. 68 Iron .. 
also being of too extreame digestion, passing all other 
metals in hardnes. 2594 Plat JezveU-ho. 1. 32 It [clay] 
should seeme to differ onely in digestion from marie. 1626 
Bacon Sylva% 327.We conceive.. that a perfect good Con- 
coction, or Disgestion, or Maturation of some Metalls, will 
produce Gold. 1641 French Distill, i. (3651) 10 Digestion , 
is a concocting, or maturation of crude things by an easie, 
and. gentle heat. 2669 Worlidge Sysl. Agric. (1681) 253 
Their digestion or coagulation is more in some than in 
others. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mari. iv. ii. 307 The latter 
[Minerals] seem to be Concretions and Digestions in the 
Bowels of the Earth. 

b. The operation of exposing a substance to the 
action of a liquid with the aid of heat, for the pur- 
pose of extracting the soluble constituents. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. iii, [I put the ingredients] in a 
Bolt’s-head nipp’d to digestion. 2660 Boyle NczvExp. Phys. 
Meek. xxii. 164 In our Digestions and Distillations. 2757 
A. Cooper Distiller 1. v. (1760) 32 A Vessel for Digestion, 
called by chemists a pelican or circulatory Vessel. 2807 
T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 366 The digestion was con- 
tinued till the solution was complete. 3822 Imison Sc. 4- ^ rl 
II.. 29 When a solid substance, .is left fora certain time in a 
fluid, and the mixture is kept exposed to a slow degree of 
heat, the process is called digestion. 2868 Royle, etc. Man. 
Materia Medica (ed. 5) 10 Digestion is similar to Macera- 
tion, but the action is promoted by a heat from 90° to ioo°. 

+ 6. Surg. The process of maturing an ulcer or 
wound; disposition to healthy suppuration. Ohs. 

2676 Wiseman Chiinrg. Treat. 211, I shewed him that 
by Digestion the remaining fleshy body . .would come away. 
2689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. 11. iv. 34 Prepare your fomenta- 
tion to help on digestion. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. 
ii. 126 Lacerations are never cured without coming to 
Digestion. 1830 S. Cooper Diet. Pract. Surg. (ed. 61374 By 
the digestion of a wound or ulcer, the old Surgeons meant 
bringing it into a state, in which it formed healthy pus. 

+ 7 . fig. The process of maturing (plans) by careful 
consideration and deliberation. Ohs. 

1671 Temple Ess., Constit. 0/ Empire Wks. 1731 1.86 The 
Digestion of their Counsels is made in a Senate consisting 
of Forty Counsellors. 

f 8. The action of methodizing and reducing to 
order. Ohs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 106 Digestion is an ordely placyng 
of thynges, partyng every matter severally. 

+ b. The result of this process, a digested con- 
dition ; a methodical arrangement; a Digest. Ohs. 

1613 Chapman Rcz’cnge Bussy D'Ambois v, The chaos of 
eternal night (To which the whole digestion of the world Is 
now returning). 2668 Hale Pref. to Rollc's Abridgm. 7 
Every Student . . may easily Form unto himself a general 
Digestion of the Law. 3754 Farro (title), Royal Universal 
British Grammar and Vocabulary, being a digestion of the 
entire English Language into its proper parts of speech. 

Digestive (didjc stiv.dai-), a.and sb. Also 6-7 
dia-. [a. F. digestif -ive ( 1 4th c. in Hatz. -Damn.), 
ad. L. digeslivus , f. digest- ppl. stem of digerlrc to 
Digest : see -ive.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the function of digesting food; engaged 
in or pertaining to digestion. 

c 2532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 The sayd vege- 
table [the soul] hath in her four vertues . . the atractyve or 
appetity ve, the retenty ve, the digestyve, and expulsive. 2610 
Markham Master! . *• vi. 16 The vertue disgestiue whereby 
it concocteth anddisgesteth. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physich 
253 To . . raise the digestive Powers to their natural. Stan- 
dard. 2837 M. Donovan Dorn. Ecort. II. 23 Resting on 
a couch, until the digestive organs have recovered the 
fatigue. 2841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 109 
The digestive cavity . . is exceedingly short, 
b. in reference to plants. 

1875 Darwin Insectiv. Pi. xiii. 301 Experiments . . on the 
digestive power of Drosera. 2884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner. 100 According to this digestive function 
these organs may be termed Digesliz’e glands. 

2 . Promoting or aiding digestion ; digestible. 

3528 Paynel Salcrne's Regim. Q ij. Through the diges- 

tiue heate of the night. 2616 B. Jonson Epigr. ci, Digestive 
cheese, and fruit there sure will be. 1725 Bradley Fain. 
Diet. s.y. May blossom. As to the medicinal Vertues of this 
Plant ; it . . is digestive. 2760-72 tr. yuan <5- U lion's Voy. 
(ed. 3) I. 99 These waters are very light and digestive, and 
..good to create an appetite. 3863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 
II. 327 Digestiz'e salt , Syn. with Chloride of Potassium. 
x88i Times 18 May 6/1 The most digestive and nutritious 
bread. 

3 . Pertaining to or promoting chemical digestion. 

1652 Biggs Nnv Disp. r 287 Wanting its digestive ferment. 

<12691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 210 We removed the ..re- 
ceiver, and put it on the digestive furnace. 1799 De Crell 
ill Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 63 Applying only a digestive 
warmth. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1 . 131 To submit their 
contents to a digestive heat. 

4 . Promoting healthy suppuration in a wound or 
ulcer; as digestive ointment : see B 2. 

f 5 . Characterized by bearing without resistance 
or in silence. Ohs. 

1608 Heywood Sallust's jiugurfh iii, Adherba! was . . no 
souldier, of a frolicke disposition, disgistive of injuries. 

f 6. That tends to methodize and reduce to order. 

1662 Dryoen Astrxa Redux 89 T0 business ripened by 
digestive thought. His future rule is into method brought. 

B. sh. 

1 . A medicine or substance promoting digestion 
of food. 

c 2386 Chaucer Ann's Pr. T. 14 1 A Day or two ye schul 
have digestives Of wormes, or ye take your laxatives. 1460- 
70 Bk. Quintessence 14 And so 1 seie of medicyns comforta- 


tyues, digestyues, laxatyues, restriktyues, and alle ohere. 
2622 Enchyr. Med.. 97 Wee leaue our digestiues . . and pro* 
ce^de to other medicines. 1700 Drydln Fables , Cock 4- Fox 
189 These digestives prepare you for your purge. 2883 
in Syd. Soc. Lex., Digestives. 

2 . A substance which promotes healthy supputa- 
tion in a wound or ulcer ; digestive ointment {tin- 
guentnm ierehinthinx composituui). 

1543 Tr a he ron Vigo’s CJtirurg. (1586) *436 In Chinirgerie 
a digestive^ is taken for that that prepareth the mattier to 
mundification. 2582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. n. xi. 91 You 
shall dresse it with a disgestiue vntill it be mundified. 2643 
J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xv. 62, I applyed this following 
digestive with soft plegets upon the incisions. 2737 Bracken 
Farriery I mpr. (1757) H. 240 The Wound requires a strong 
Digestive. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1. 236 Linnen cloth, 
spread with the common Digestive. ^ 1854-67 C. A. Harris 
Diet. Med. Terminol., Digestives , in Surgery, substances 
which, when applied to a wound or ulcer, promote suppura. 
tion. 

f 3 . An agent of chemical digestion. Ohs. rare. 

2477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 But our 
cheefe Digestiue [printed -ure] for our intent, Is virtuall 
heate of the matter digerent. 


Dige’stively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
digestive manner; in away that promotes digestion ; 
with regard to digestion. 

1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 2) 22 The act diges- 
tiuely is finished in the third digestion. 1857 W. Collins 
Dead Secret (1861) 34 Digestively considered . . even the 
fairest and youngest of us is an Apparatus. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 6 May 4/2 Round the garden, groups pose themselves 
digestively. 

Dige*stiveness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being digestive or of aiding digestion. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Digestiveness , digestive Faculty. 
2876 L. Tollemache in Forlti. Rev. Mar. 362 May not thk 
superiority. . be due . . to the extreme digestiveness of the 
St. Moyitz air? 

+ Dige’stly, adv. Sc. Ohs. Also de-. [f. 
Digest a. + -ly 2.] Maturely, deliberately, com- 
posedly. 

15x3 Douglas sEueis ix. v. 48 Alethes . . Onto thir wordis 
digcstly maid ansueris. _ 2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 

I. 49 Quhen thir oratouris had sene and degeistlie considerit 
this regioun. _ 2544 Sc. Acts Mary (2824) 449 (Jam.), My .. 
lordis of parliament suld avise degestlie quhat is to be done 
herein. 1606 Sc. Acts Jas. VI ( 18x4)3x2 (Jam.) For sindrie 
vtheris sene and proffi table caussis digestlie considerit. 

f Bige'stment. Ohs. rare — 1 , [f. Digest v. 
+ -ment.] The action or process of digesting; 
methodical disposition or arrangement. 

1610 W. FolkingHam Art 0/ Survey iv. Concl. 88 Com- 
pose in computable divestment all the Tenants with their 
Tenements and Rents in particular. 

Digestor, var. form of Digesteh. 
tDige*story, a. and sh. Ohs. [ad. L. dtges- 
t dr Bus, f. digest - ppl. stem of dtgererc to Digest : 
see -oky.] 

A. adj. -Digestive. 

2612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Digestion is 
simple maturation, whereby things uncocted in artificial 
digestory heat, .is digested. 

B. sb. A vessel or organ of digestion. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 43 Of all Waters, that which 
descends from Heaven we find to be the richest.. a?» having 
been already meteorized, and circulated in that great Di- 
gestory. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. A r rt/.Ji852) I. 475 The whole 
human body, together with all its viscera, yea, chylopoietic 
digestories. 

f Dig’e'Sture. Ohs. Also 6-7 dis-. [f. L. 
digest - ppl. stem (see prec.) + -uitE : cf. gesture .] 
The process or faculty of digesting. 

1 . = Digestion i, 2. 

156S J- Halle Hist. Expost. 21 A sanguine man is he that 
hathe a good disgesture. 1592 Hauington Or l. Fur. xxxi. 
lviii. (2634) 254 To make him drink beyond all good disges- 
ture. 2615 Latham Falconry (1633) 41 At that time of the 
yeere, old food is more drie and hard of digesture. 2674 R. 
Godfrey Inj. Ab. Physic 228 Having contracted a Disease 
through catching Cold and want of Digesture. <x 2700 G. 
Harvey (J.), Meals of easy digesture. 

2 . The putting up with or brooking of anything 
unpleasant; = Digestion 4. 

2566 Painter Pat. Pleas. 1 1. 146 b, The lords ..will thincke 
it straunge, and receyve the same with ill digesture. 1606 J. 
Raynolds Dolarny's Prim. (x88o) 92 He already can The 
calmie lines with fa ire digesture brook c. 

Biggable (drgab’l), a. [f. Dig v. + -able.] 
Capable of being digged. 

155a Huloet, Digs able or which may be digged, Josults. 
2847 Craic, Diggabte, that may be digged. 

Digger (di-g3j). [f. Dig v. + -eb.] One who 
or that which digs. , . , 

1 . One who excavates or turns up the eart 1 
a mattock, spade, or other tool ; also an anima 
that turns up the earth. With adverb, as<(£? "A 
c 2440 Promp. Pan'. 218/1 Dduaror dy 

J. B>. VirL Sch. " nUr 

continuall diggers and scrapers, tha > * £ . 

and make hallo.v .he s.on« K a^„5 

Sm,™ L't in & . «tS 

well provided, sOTttimeJ viiitirz ihe D.zser*, 

x. = Pnnce . AI '“ ‘ .No .CxiiP. U. V. 

sometimes the Mm-”- j 0 , IN5 os Ramllrr 

Gardiner, u/by the pitchman and 

the diaper. 1 .Voy. Apr. The d^cr-up cf 

primeval bones- 



DIGHT. 
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DIGHTER. 


17312 (Cott.) Quy Blame 3e me .. for I a man in graftal, In a 
toutnb |»at was myn awen? X340 Ayenb. 210 Alle j>° 3 tes 
ulessliche and wordteliche me ssel dhte uram be herte J>et 
wyle Rod bidde. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 270 Whan he was 
to bedde dight. c 1450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6612 On J>e 
pament }>ai it dyght. Ibid. 7138 ]>e thrid in tughall bai j>aini 
dyght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 524 The deid corpis in 
tha flang; And syne kest on the muldis on the clay, The 
grene erd syne, and dycht the laif away. 

+ b. fig- To P ut into a specified state or condi- 
tion ; esp. in to dight to death , to put to death, kill, 
slay (see also 2). Ohs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1266 Di3ten dekenes to debe, 
dungen doun clerkkes. c 1340 Cursor Jl f. 18043 (Trin.)J>at 
dede from deb t0 hi he di^t. X393 Gower Conf. II. 145 Ha, 
to what peine she is dight. 1415 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 125 
Thorow hem many on to deth were dyght. 1460 Lybeaus 
Disc. 1719 To dethe they wyll her dyghte. c 1470 Henrv 
Wallace iv. 68 Your selff sone syne to dede thai think to 
dycht. 1579-80. North Plutarch (1676) 13 Bold Theseus 
to cruel death him dight. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. in 
Holinshcd II. 179/2 The earle would haue . . dighted the 
lord gouernour and all the garisons to greater troubles. 
1664 Floddan F. viii. 78 For unto death till we be dight 
I promise here to take thy part. 1817 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless vi. vi, Still in the posture as to death when dight. 

+ c. With inverted construction : To cause, bring 
about, inflict (death). Ohs. 

1307 Elegy Edw. I, i, A stounde herkneth to my song, 
Of duel that Deth hath diht us newe. c 1350 Will. Palerne 
151 Hire deth was nei3 di3t. CX400 Destr, Troyg 558 Myche 
dole is vs dight to-day. a 1450 Cov. Myst. 265 On of 30U is 
bezy my dethe here to dyth. ^1475 Partenay 3444 Yff 
atwixst his handis he hym haue myght, He wold make hym 
ende, And shameuous deth dight ! 

II. To compose, construct, make, do. 

+ 0 . To compose (with words) ; to set down in 
writing. Ohs. 

c xooo jElfric Life Oswold in Sweet A. S. Reader (1879) 
102 N u cwze j> se halga Beda, 3 e 3 as boc gedihte. c *205 Lay. 
3150 He letten wrhen a writ & wd hit lette dihten. c 1275 
Ibid. 20669 bit none boke idiht J>at euere her were 
soch. fiht. c 1425 Hampole's Psalter Mctr. Pref. 48 Whos 
wol it write, I rede hym rygth, wryte on warly lyne be lyne, 
And make no more ben here is dygth. a 1440 Sir Degrcv. 
153 A lettre has he dyght. 

+ 7 . To compose, put together, frame, construct, 
make. Ohs. 

a 1175 Colt. Horn. 233 He alle 3esceop, and all dihte 
wi 3 -ute swince. c 1200 T tin. Coll . Horn. 25 Ure fader in 
heuene feide \>c lemes to ure Hcame ..and swo di3eliche 
hit al dihte, pat °n elche feinge is hem onsene. c 1205 Lay. 
23532 Walles heo gunnen rihten, b a 3*ten heo gunnen 
dihten. a 1300 Cursor M. 1665 (Cott.). A schippe be-houes 
be to dight. Ibid. 12388 (Cott.) Plogh and haru cuth he 
dight. c 1340 Ibid. 232x6 (Trim) No more . . ben peynted 
fire .. bat on a wal bi mon were di3t. CX400 Maundev. 
(1839) vi. 70 The place . . is fulle well dyghte of Marble. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 509 Nygh thi bestes dight A fire 
in colde. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. A ntichr. 1. it. 72 Hee dight 
himselfe a triple crowne. 

f b. To perform, do. Ohs . 
n 205 Lay. 155x3 Fulle breo nihten heore craftes heo 
dihten. CX460 Play Sacram. 849 Alas y e euer thys dede 
was dyght. 1596 SrENSER F. Q. v. ii. 18 Curst the hand 
which did that vengeance on him dight. 

III. To put in order, array, dress, direct, pre- 
pare, make ready, or proper. 

t 8. To put or place in order, to set in array, to 
array; to arrange. Ohs. 

C IZ05 Lay. 20563 Howel sculde dihten bdtti Juisend 
cnihten. Ibid. 27337 pa bas ferde wes al idiht, ba wes hit 
dai-liht. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 2 A hede, bat vs 
to werre can dight. X375 Barbour Bruce 11. 565 His men in 
by he gert be dycht. la 1500 Merline 1784 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio I. 477 All they can out ryde, & dighten them without 
fayle to giue Sir Vorti^er battayle. [1821 Joanna Baillie 
Met. Leg., Wallace lxi, Were with their leader dight.] 

9 . To equip, fit out, furnish (with what is needed). 

In later use blending with sense 10 : which see as to the 

modern use of the pa.pple in romantic language. 

cxzos Lay. 15104 zElc scip he dihte mid breo hundred 
cni[h]ten. £1x300 Cursor M. 24807 (Edin.), Wit tresori his 
schip was diht.. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 617 
Do dight a schip wip sail & ore Ryght as bou a marchaund 
wore. 1460 Cargrave Chron. 33 Nyne hundred cartis dith 
withholds of yrun. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 11. xv, He 
cntryd in to a chnmbyr that was merueillously wel dyjte 
and rychcly. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. li. 149 Wvth sacrifice 
of calfe and cow, they shall thyne aulters dyght. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 6 The hall . . With rich array and 
costly arras dight. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. vi. Why do 
these steeds stand readydight? fbid.v.xxv ii, In SirWilliam’s 
armour dight, Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight. 

f b. With inverse constr. : To fit (some equip- 
ment) to or upon. (Cf. 10 b.) Ohs . or arch. 

c 1475 RaufCoilyarby] With Dosouris to the duris dicht. 
1871 P. H. Waddell Ps. xlv. 3 Dicht yer swurd ontil yer 
tine. 

10 . To clothe, dress, array, deck, adorn (lit. and 
fig.), t To dight naked, to undress, strip. 

In this sense the pa.pple. dight is used by Sir Walter 
Scott, and in later poetic and romantic language : it appears 
to be often taken as an archaic form of decked. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 Clensed of fule sinnes, and 
diht mid loSlesnesse. a 1300 Cursor HI. 24552 (Edin.\ pan 
nicodem. . Wit Iosep nam bat cars to diht. CX330 King of 
Tars 848 The soudan dihte him naked anon. CX340 Cursor 
M. 2249 (Fairf.), ]>ai dight ham in bat tide wip hors skynnys 
and camel hide. 1388 Wyclif Isa. \ 1 . 19 A worchere in 
siluer schal di^tc it with platis of sfluer. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour (1868)69 The thinge that she dite so her selff with. 
1530 Palscr. "516/1 A foule woman rychly dyght semeth 
fayre by candell lyght. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 22 
Thy sommer prowde with DaffadilHes dight. 1596 — F. Q. 

VoL. III. 


iv. x/38 Damzels in soft linnen dight. 1600 Holland Livy 
n. vi. 48 Dight Idecoratus] in our roiall ensignes and orna- 
ments. 1632 Milton IP Allegro 62 The clouds in thousand 
liveries dight. 1632 — Pcnsero so 159 Storied windows richly 
dight Casting a diin religious light. ' 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Denory iv. i, To see a young, fair, handsome 
beauty unhandsomely dighted and incongruently accoutred. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 928 Just so tne proud insulting 
Lass Array’d' and dighted Hudibras. 1808 Scott Mann. 
vi. Introd. iii, But, O I what maskers richly dight. 18x7 
Wordsw. Vernal Ode i. All the fields with freshest green 
were dight. a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Wedding-day, 
There stand the village maids dight in white. 1887 Bowen 
Vtrg. VEncid 1x1. 517 Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

b. With inverse constr. : To put on (armour, 
apparel, etc.). (A Spenserian use.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 8 Ere he could his armour on 
him dight. 1590 — Muiopotmos 91 His shtnie wings . . he 
did about him dight. 1591 — M. Hubberd 1279 Tho on 
his head his dreadfull hat he dight. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes 11. vi. 59 She straightway dight her robes. 

t C. To dress (a wound) ; to attend to as a 
surgeon or 1 leech ’. Ohs. 

C1340 Cursor M. 14064 (FairO, Ho hir oynement me host 
& dijt par-wip my fote & shank. 1464 Mann, fy Housch. 
Exp. 246 To Watkyn the Kynggys horseleche, ffor dytynge 
my masterys horsses iij.s. iiij.d. 1467 Ibid. 423 My wyffe 
payd to a schorgon, fore dytenge of heme wane he was 
norte, xij.d. c 1500 Spir. Remedies in Halliwell Ntigae 
Poet. 64 My . . woundys . . bene . , depe . . Her smertyng 
wylle nat suffre me to slepe, Tylle a leche with dewte 
have theme dyght. 1533 Bellenden Livy n. (1822) 136 
He deceissit sone eftir that his wound wes dicht. 

d. ironically. To dirty, befoul, dial. 

1632 Marmjon Holland's Leaguer 1. ii, Straight we shall 
fall Into a lake that will foully dight us. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 14 To Dight : Cheshire to foule or dirty one. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Deet , to dirty. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
s.v., Thy han’s is strange an’ dighted up wT dirt. 

+ 11 . To make ready, get ready (a person) : 
chiefly refi. to make oneself ready, prepare, set, or 
address oneself (to do something). Ohs. 

c 1205 Lay. 12429 SeoSSe heo heorn dihten to bi-witen b a 
dich mid cnihten. a 1300 Cursor M. 11179 (Cott.), Ioseph 
dight him for to ga To bethleem. 1375 Caiitic. de Creatione 
in Anglia I. 303 etc., Eue di3te here to childyng. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 8636 The dethe of bat Duke he dight hym to 
venge. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 289 Lat dyght messangers 3are 
Aftir hym for to fare, a 1550 Cnristis Kirke Gr. ii,To dans 
thir damysellis thame dicht. ? 1591 C’tess Pembroke Dole- 
full Lay Clorinda 105 in Spenser Astroph ., Fulhnany other 
rnoe . . ’Gan dight themselves t’ express their inward woe 
With doleful lays.. 1596 Spenser F.Q. vi. ii. 18 He. .straight 
bids him dight Himself to yeeld his Love. 

+ 12 . refi. To direct oneself or one’s way ; to 
make one’s way, repair, go. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10551 (Gott.), Quen bis angel away was 
diht, Tua men ber cam were clad in quiht. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 113 Siben [he] dight him to Scotland. 
£■1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 26 And out at dore anon 
I moot me dighte. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy iv. xxix, To- 
warde Troye your way was not dyght. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 788 To be currok bai baim dyght. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. 1. 16 They both uprose and to their waies them 
dight. Ibid. v. iv. 43 She fiercely towards him her self gan 
dight. 

fl 3 . trans. To direct, address, proffer, offer. 
Ohs. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13990 (Cott.) Ful fair seruis symon him 
dight, Als was to suilk a lauerding right. 1393 Gower 
Conf II. 173 Goddes..To whom ful great honour they 
dighten. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Auntie (187 9) 46 Hir 
wylling helpe she dightes. 

14 . To prepare, make ready for use or for a 
purpose ; a. in general sense. (Revived in poetic 
and romantic use.) 

a 1325 Prose Psalter Song of Simeon, For myn ejen 
se^en byn helbe, pe which bou disted to-fore pe face of alle 
folkes. c 1340 Cursor M. 13767 1 Fairf.), per-m was angels 
wont to li3t and bat ilk water di5t. <*1400 Rom. Rose 4240 
A nyght His instrumentis wolde he dight, For to blowe 
& make sownc. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1123 Grounden 
shelles dight With flour of lyme. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
123/2 Dyhtyn’, paro, preparo. 1476 Plumpton Corr. 36 
As for the cloth of my ladies. Hen. Cloughe putt it to a 
shereman to dight. .1520 Latte. Wills II. xx My yarne y* 
is sponne, to dyght it and make in cloth. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. xi. 2 Alma.. to her guestes doth bounteous banket 
dight. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. j. 94 Thay 
take the hail meklewame of ane slain ox, thay tume and 
dicht it, thay fill it partlie with water partlie with flesche. 
1609 Skene Reg. fl/aj. 127 And gif they dicht, or prepair 
the flesh not well, they sail restore the skaith to the awner 
of the beast. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb iv. iii, Have a 
care you dight things handsomely.^ 1821 Joanna Baillie 
Met. Leg., Elder Tree xxv, To dight him for earth or 
heaven. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. v. i. 272 Haste 
and let the meal be dighted ’Neath the garden’s blooming 
trees. 1887 Morris Odyss. iv. 768 This Queen of the many 
wooers dights the wedding for us then. 

In specific senses : i*b. To prepare, make ready 
(food, a meal) ; to cook ; to prepare or mix (a 
potion or medicine). Ohs. 

as 300 Cursor M. 2439S(Cott.) pai did him dight a bitter 
drink,. .of gall of aissil graid. c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 49 
pe soper was dyjt as y herd sey. c xaoo Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xiv. 64 For pai hafe lytill wode, pal dight paire mete 
with dung of bestez dried at be sonne. 14.. Noble Bk. 
Cookry (Napier 1SS2I 96 To dight a pik in sauce. 1459 
Corpus Christi Coll. Contract in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. 259 His mete to be dyght in the kechyn at there 
costis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68 /x She sic we a paske 
Iambe..and dighted and sette it to fore hym. 1535 Cover- 
dale Gett. xxv. 29 And Jacob dight a meace of meate. — 
x Esdras i. 12 As for the thank offeringes & the other, they 


dight them in kettels & pottes. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 20 Chap it smal and dight it lyke a thycke potage. 
£1x569 Kincesmyll Godly Advise (1580)2 The fine cooke 
men dight the rude morsel! with some conceite of their 
cunning. _ 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 12 (Jam.) A friend's dinner 
is soon dight. 

C. To repair, put to rights, put in order (what 
is out of order). Now dial. 

£*1300 Cursor M. 19755 (Cott.) * Rise ’, he said, ‘pi bedd 
pou dight ’. CX450 St. Cuthbert (SurteesJ 2570 With in thre 
days all hale dyght. 1580 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 121 Item 
paid to Thomas Sim for dighting the leads, iiij d. [1877 
A 7 . W. Line. Gloss., Dight up, to repair, put in order. 4 1 
mun hev these yates an’stowps dighted up afore th* steward 
comes ’.] 

d. To polish or burnish up so as to fit for use ; 
to cleanse from rust, or the like. Ohs . or dial. 

a 1400 Chaucer Rom. Rose 941 Arowis . . shaven wel and 
dight. C1500 Debate Carp. Tools , Halliwell Ntigae Poet. 
15, I schalle rube, with all my myght, My mayster tolys for 
to dyght. 1513 Douglas sEncis vitl. vii. 133 Ane part 
polystjburnystweill and dycht. 1532-33 Christ's Coll. Audit- 
Bk. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 206 Item payd 
, . for dyghtyng the eple and candyllstykkes x' 1 . 1535 Cover- 
dale Baruch vi. 22‘Excepte some body dight off their rust, 
they wil geue no shyne. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot A 1821) 
I. Proheme p. xii. And dois the saule fra all corruption dicht. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xli. 34 All curageous 
knichtis Againis the day dichtisThe breist plate that bright 
is To feght with thair fone. 1674-91 Ray N. C. IVords 140 
To Deeght, Extergere , mundare. a 1774 F ercusson Poems 
(1789) II.69 (Jam.', Wi mason’s chissel dichted neat. 1825- 
80 Jamieson s. v., The act of smoothing a piece of wood by 
'means of a plane is called 4 dichting a deal ’. 

e. To winnow, so ns to separate the clean corn 
from the chaff and other refuse. Sc. and north, dial. 

ci6ix Chapman Iliad v. 498 And as, in sacred floors of 
barns, upon corn-winnowers flies The chaff, driven with an 
opposite wind, when yellow Ceres dites. 1618 — Hesiod it. 
343 To dight the sacred gift of Ceres’ hand, In some place 
windy, on a well-plan’d floor. 1619 Naivorth Hottseh. Bks. 
91 For threshing and dighting v bushells and a peck of 
wheat. 1786 Burns Addr. Uttco Guid , heading, The cleanest 
corn that e’er was dight May hae some pyles o’ cafif in. 
1801 _Jo. Hogg Poems 104 (Jam. » That it was lawful, just, 
an’ right Wi’ windasscs folk’s corn to dight. 1808 R. 
Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 72 I’ll ax his wark, an muck 
the byres, Or deet, an thresh the cworn. 1816 Scott Old 
Mori, vii, A new-fangled machine for dighting the corn frae 
the chaff. X878 Cumbld Gloss. Deet, deeght, to winnow or 
dress corn.^ Mod. Sc. (Roxb.) Dichtin' in the barn wi’ the 
windasses is a dusty job. 

f. To wipe clean or dry. Sc. and north Eng , 
dial. 

1681 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 120 With his hanker- 
chief he dights off Tears from his eyes. 1724 Ramsay Tca-t. 
Misc. (1733) I. 8 He dighted his gab, and he pri’d her mou’. 
1728 — Anacreontic on Love 21, I . . Dighted his face, his 
handies thow’d. a 1803 Douglas Trag. viii. in Child Bal- 
lads 1. 101/1 She’s taen out her handkerchief, .. And 

aye she dighted her father’s bloody wounds 1816 Scott. 
Old Mort. xl, Morton, .underwent a rebuke for not ‘dight- 
ing his shune ’. 1830 Galt Larvrie T. vii. iii. (18491 327 She 
may dight her neb and flee up. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Deet, 
deeght , to wipe or make clean. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss. 
Mod. Sc. Dicht the table before you set anything on it. 
Take a cloth and dicht it up. 

+ 15 . To ‘dress’ in husbandry (vines, land, etc.); 
to cultivate, till, or attend to (plants, crops, etc.). 

CX400 Maundev. (RoxbJxxii. 103 pe whilk telez land 
and dightez vynes. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ji. 81 Yf the 
vyne is dight with mannes hond. 1496 Dives «J- Pa up. (\t. 
de W.) in. xiv. 149/2 Yf corn or grasse be in the feide & 
sholde be lorne but it were dyght & gadred, it is lefull in 
the holy dayes to saue it. 1532 Hkrvet Xenophon's Housch. 
(1768) 78 The ground that is well tylled and dyght, wyll 
coste mochc more money. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 46 It 
groweth in waterie places and those softlye dighted and 
banked about. 


1110 . To lift, raise. (An erroneous use by 
Spenser.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 18 With which his hideous club 
aloft he dights. 

Hence T Dight, dighted,///. a. Ohs. 

1422 tr. Secrcta Secret ., Priv. Friv. 165 Put k cr ynne 
of J> e forsayd dight yd hony thre Rotes. 1535 Cover- 
dale Jer. xxxvii. 21 To be geuen him a cake ot bred, and 
els no dighte meate. 1569 Wills lav. N. C. (Surtees 
1835) 310 Eight dight calffe skinnes v*. 

Dight, sh. dial. In Sc. dicht. [f. Dight vi] 
A wipe, a rub in order to clean or dry : sec* 
Dight v. 

1887 in Donaldson Suppl. y an tie son. 1889 J. M. 
Windtr.v in Thrums iii, ‘For mercy’s sake, mother * ^ 
Leeby, ‘ gie yer face a dicht, an* put on a clean mute 1 . 
b. (See quot.) , , , 

1890 Clone. Gloss., Dight, ‘a dight of a body , a proud 
thing : of a woman. , 

+ Dight, adv. Ohs. rare. Property, fitri - 
a 1800 Lord Randal 66 (Child it *afi" fu^digkt. 

birdie sat on the crap o’ a tree, And I ' ? .... , 

Bighter (dsi-wi). Ois.^ c.** t° c L ”To’ 

f. dintan to dictate, etc. : see Di - dich ter 
MUG. Mtxrt, tUUcr, writer. 

parer ; a wtanowen b. A^wnn ^ ^ ^ ^ & 
a 1000 St. Gut ctooo .Klfkic 67 «r- n> 

dlhteras -ecdon Sc tz/oiitur. dilitffc. rj*o 

Wr.-Wulckcr ,40/n C ;” ’uC'Ci 1 e vs eadcr. he is di-,trrc 
Aymt. too vSTrtohisro.vjxi. cittTlrrsjttl 

“n ISSSlt- ^ D- E h.y, d. S h««.f iato. 
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2 . spec. a. A miner, especially one who works 
surface or shallow deposits. 

153 x-z Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. 8 § 1 That no person or per- 
sons . . shall labour, dig, or wash any tin in any of the said 
tin workes, called Streme workes, vnlesse the saide digger, 
owner or wassher, shall make .. sufficient hatches and ties 
in the ende of their buddels and cordes [etc.}* 1570 Dee 
Math. Pref. 36 For.. . Miners, Diggers for Mettalls . . any 
man may easily perceaue . . the great aide of Geometric. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Wales (R.\ Fresh aire. .whereby 
the candle in the mine is daily kept burning, and the diggers 
recruited constantly with a sufficiency of breath. i66x Boyle 
Style 0/ Script. Ep. Ded. (1675) 6 As a homely digger may 
shew a man a rich mine. 

b. esp. One who digs or searches for gold in a 
gofd-field. 

1853 Valiant Let. in M e Combie Hist. Victoria xvi. (1858) 
248 It caused the diggers. . to pause in their headlong career. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , I. it, Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 Like 
diggers in California ‘prospecting for a placer’ that will 
pay. 1869 R. B. Smyth Goldfields Victoria 609 Digger . . 
applied formerly to all persons who searched for gold ', and 
now generally restricted to those who seek for gold in the 
shallow alluviums. 1875 Spectator (Melbourne) 19 June 79/2 
The rough digger of the primitive era. 

c. One of a tribe or class of N. American Indians 
who subsist chiefly on roots dug from the ground. 

1837 W. Irving Or/^* Bonneville II. 209 Sometimes the Dig- 
gers aspire to nobler game, and succeed in entrapping the 
antelope. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXI V. 132 They came upon 
a band of miserable Indians, who, from the fact of their 
subsisting chiefly on roots, are called the Diggers. 1883 
B. Harte Carquinez Woods vii. 154 note , Diggers, a local 
name for a peaceful tribe of Indians inhabiting Northern 
California, who live on roots and herbs. 

attrib. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. vii. 185 The miser- 
able ' Digger Indians’, of North America. 1875 F. Parkmah 
in N. Amcr. Rev. CXX. 43 The abject * Digger' hordes of 
Nevada. x 832 B. Harte Flip v, Ye might do it to please 
that digger squaw. 

d. Eng. Hist . A section of the Levellers in 
1649, who adopted communistic principles as to 
the land, in accordance with which they began to 
dig and plant the commons. 

1649 l Information, dated 16 April, in Clarice Pa. (Camd. 
Soc. 1894) II. 2X1 One Everard and two more . . all living att 
Cobham, came to St. George’s Hill in Surrey, and began to 
digge on that side the Hill next to Campe Close, and sowed 
the ground with parsenipps, and carretts, and beans]. Ibid. 
215 (Dec.) To his Excellency the Lord^ Fairfax., the 
Brotherly Request of those that are called Diggers, sheweth, 
That whereas we have begun to digg upon the Commons 
for a livelihood, first, for the righteous law of Creation 
that gives the earth freely to one as well as another. Ibid. 
22X [ The Diggers Song] You noble Diggers all, stand up 
now, stand up now . . The wast land to maintain, seeing 
Cavaliers by name, Your digging does disdaine, and persons 
all defame, Stand up now, Diggers all. 1650 Needham 
Case Cotnmw. 79 There is a new Faction started up out of 
ours [Levellers], known by the name of Diggers; who .. 
have framed a new plea for a Returne of all men ad Tuguria, 
that like the old Parthians. .and other wild Barbarians, we 
might renounce Townes and Cities, live as Rovers, and enjoy 
all in common, a 1676 Whitelocke Memorials (1853' III. 
17. 1894 C. H. Firth in Clarke Pa. II. 222 note. Three 

of the Diggers, .were brought before the Court at Kingston 
for trespass in digging upon St. George’s Hill, and infring- 
ing the rights of Mr. Drake, the Lord of the Manor. 

3 . An instrument for digging, a digging tool ; 
also the digging part of a machine. Also in various 
combs, as hop-digger , potato-digger, etc. 

1686 Plot Stafiordsh. 353 They weed their Wheat . .with 
an Iron digger. . 18x9 G.. Samouelle Entomol. Com fend. 
308 The digger is best with an arrow-headed point. 1839 
Gra \ Lett. (1893) 144 He presented me with a beautiful 
botanical digger of fine polished steel, with a leathern sheath. 
x 85 x S. Thomson Wild FI. in. (ed. 4) 155 A short ‘digger 1 
or hand ‘spud’. x86x Times n July, As the engine travels 
slowly forward, the digger cuts and throws up the soil behind. 

4 . A division of Ilymenopterous insects, also 
called Digger-wasps. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 693 The Cralronidec, Ldbrulx, 
Bcmbecidx , Sphegidx, Sciolidx, Mutilidx . . may be termed 
from their peculiar habits . . Fossorcs or Diggers; and they 
are commonly known as Sa mi and Wood-Wasps. 1871 E. F. 
Stavele \ Brit. Insects 203 The second division of the pre- 
dacious stinging Hymenoptern, known as Fossores, or dig- 
gers, consists of the Sand-wasps and Wood-wasps. 

5 . slang, a. A spur. b. A finger-nail. c. A 
card of the spade suit ; big-digger, the ace of spades 
(Farmer Slang). 

17S9 G. Parker Rife's Painter 173 s.v. (Farmer). i8xx 
Lex Balatronicunt s.v. /Farmer'. 1859 Matsei.l Vocabu- 
lum s.v. (Farmer^ 1881 N. V. Slang Diet. (Fnrmer\ ‘I 
will fix my diggers in your dial-plate and turn it up with red.* 

6. Comb., as digger-pine, a N. American species 
of pine, Pintts sabiniana ; digger-wasp (see 
sense 4). 

18S0 Libr. Uttiv. K-noiol. IX. 123 The digger-wasps . . 
catch locusts . . and bury them in their nests for their newly 
hatched young. 

Diggeress (di-garisV [f. Dice er + -ess.] A 
female digger; a diggers wife. 

1864 Rogers Nesv Rush 11. 36 I’m tired of being a dig- 
geress. 

Digging (di'girj), vb!, sh. [f. Dig z>. + -isg 1.] 
1 . The action of the verb to Dio, in various senses ; 
an instance of this. 

% 3552 Hcloet, Dyggingc and deluinge of a ground to bring 
it eftsones in temper, repastinatio. 1651 Jr.K. Tavlor Holy 
Dying i. § 2 (L.) Let us not project long designs, crafty 
plot*, and diggings so deep that the intrigues of a design 
shall never be unfolded. 1663 Geruier Counsel 25 In the 


digging of the foundations. 17Z5 Bradley F am. Diet. s.v. 
Yew Tree , This first digging is to be done always in March. 
X738 Labelye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Br. 27 After the 
digging the Pit .. was finished. # 1891 Law Times XC 1 I. 
106/2 He was only paid for his digging, 
b. with an adverb. 

1573 Baf.et D. 687 A digging vnder, an undermining, 
sujfossio. 1817 Cobbett Addr. Bristol Wks. XXXII. 47 
A digging ana rooting up of all corruptions. 1890 Pfify 
News 4 Sept. 6/4 All digging down work should be paid for 
at the rate of x d . per hour extra. 

2 . Jig. The action of studying hard. U.S. 

1827-8 Harvard Reg. 312’, I find my eyes in doleful, case, 

By digging until midnight. 1873 W. Mathews Getting on 
xv. 244 Men of genius have seldom revealed to vis how 
much of their fame was due to hard digging. 

3 . cotter. The materials dug out. 

i55g in Boys Sandwich (1792) 737, iij laborers may carry 
his diggins away, a 1626 Bacon Imfcachm. Waste (L.), He 
shall have the seasonable loppings ; so he shall have season- 
able diggings of an open mine. 

4 . A place where digging is carried on, an exca- 
vation ; in pi. (sometimes treated as a sing.) applied 
to mines, and especially to the gold-fields of Cali- 
jbmia and Australia. Also with prefixed word, as 
gold-diggings, river-diggings, surface-diggings , etc. 
Dry- or wet-diggings (see quot. 1889). 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 33 On the South side of Welleden .. 
ys a goodly quarre of Stone, wher appere great Diggyns. 
3653 Bogan Mirth C/tr. Life 122 The earth, .yields a smell 
wholesome to the digger in the diggings. 1712 J. James tr. 
Le Blond s Gardening 206 The Wall . . of one Foot thick, 
from the Bottom of the Digging, to the Level of the Ground 
above. 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 39 At Norton, near 
Wulpif, King Henry VIII. was induced to dig for Gold. 
He was disappointed, but the Diggings are visible at this 
Day. 183s C. F. Hoffman Winter in Far West xxv. 

(Bartlett) Mr. . . has lately struck a lead. .We are now, 

you observe, among his diggings. 1839 Marryat Diary 
Amer. Ser. 1. II. 62 The diggings as they term the places 
where the lead is found . . were about sixteen miles distant. 
1849 Illustr. Lond. News 17 Nov. 325/1 Letter from the 
Gold Diggings. 1852 Earp Gold Col. Australia 138 The 
diggings are on a creek called Araluen Creek. 1857 Borth- 
wick California 120 (Bartlett) The principal diggings near 
Haugtown were surface diggings, but, with the exception 
of river diggings, every kind of mining was seen in full 
force. 1889 Farmer Americanisms , Wet-diggings and Dry- 
diggings yxt. terms in gold districts, for mines near rivers or 
on the higher lands as the case may be. 1890 Boldrewood 
Miner's Right vii. 71 It was a goldfield and a diggings in 
far-away Australia. 

5 . colloq. in pi. Lodgings, quarters. 

1838 J. C. Neal Charcoal Sketches II. 119 (Farmer', I 
reckon it’s about time we should go to ou/ diggings. 1844 
D/cke.vs Mart. Chuz. xxi. She won’t be taken with a 
cold chill when she realises what is being done in these 
diggings? 1882 Chainb. Jml. 87, I returned to my dig- 
ging*. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three men in Boat 187 We took 
out the hamper, .and started off to look for diggings. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as digging- machine, - spade , 
-spur, - stick ; digging-life, life at the gold-dig- 
gings. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe. (1840) II. vi. 125 A digging spade. 
1859 Cornwallis Nnu World 1 . 120 Shafts were sunk, wind- 
lasses erected, and the whole paraphernalia of digging life 
called into requisition. 1865 Lubdock Preh. Times 358 The 
digging-sticks are made of a young mangrove tree. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech. I. 707/2 Digging machine (Agric.), 
a spading-machine for loosening ana turning the soil. 1875 
A. Smith New Hist. Aberdeensh. II. 1x20 The next experi- 
ment was with the ‘ digger ' . . formed by taking the mould- 
board off the plough and putting on the digging breasts. 

+ Dighel, a. Forms : I diesel, diesel, dysel, 
3 disel. [OE. dicgcl, -ol (:— OTeut. *daugilo-'), 
found beside dfagol {i—daugolo-), — OMG.tatigal, 
tougal ( dattgal , dottgal) dark, secret : cf. tonga?!, 
dottgait concealed, secret.] Secret, obscure. 

Ileoiuulf 2719 Hie dysel lond warijeaS. a 1000 Be 
Domes Dxse (1876) 40 pad hit ne sy dajcuS Jxet p.-et dihie 
wks. Ibid. 135 Dijle se)>ancas. a 1250 Owl $ Night. 2 
Ich was.. In one swipe dijele hale, c 1275 Lay. 26935 Hii 
comen in one wode.rin one dale deope, di^ele bi-halues 
[CX205 dijelen bihselues]. 

Hence Di-ghelliche, dig-heliche (also dihlioe, 
dijeliche, dieliche) adv., secretly ; Di’ghelness 
(di^elnesse, dibelness), secrecy”; also Di'ghen- 
Uch a. [cf. OHG. longan], secret; Di g-henliclio 
adv., secretly. 

<■893 /F.lfred Ores. 11. i. § 5 purh Godes dieselnessa. Ibid. 
VI. xxi, Heweard diesellice cristen. egC,i /Etiiclwold jf 1 de 
.St. Benet- 1885) 134 Swadihlice wuniende. cioaoArs. Gosp. 
Matt. xin. 35 1 c bodise di 5 elnesse. a 1200 Winteney Rule 
St. Benet xxvii. (1B88) 67 Hi; scullan oft dihlice ealde 
w'lfan . . sxendan. c 1200 Tnti. Coll. Horn. 101 He secheS 
forte pat he open fint, and dieliche smuh35 her inne. 
£1200 Ormin 550X Full wel tunnderrstanndenn Off .all pe 
hoc in Godess hus Pe deope dwhellness. c 1205 Lay. 415 
As«aracus hit redde mid di5enliche runen. Ibid. 13539 
Foro riht faren we him to, diselliche & stille. a 1225 St. 
Marker. 16 To understonden so derne ping ant so derf, of 
godcs dihelncsse. <*1275 Lay. 6650 D^enltche [1205 duje- 
hche] hine bi-witie, and his name deorne. 

Dighere, obs. form of Dyer. 

Eight (doit), v. Now arch, and dial. Forms : 
1 diht-an, 2-3 diht-en, 3-4 dijt-e(n, (4dyghte, 
dijt, di^th, 4-5 dyht, dijte), 4-G dighto (3 
dyte, dyth, 5-7 dite, 6 dyght), 4- dight (6- 
oV. dicht, S-9 north, dial, deeght, deet). Pa. t. 

1 dihte, dihtode, 2-4 dihto, dijte, 4 dijted, 
-id, 4-5 dijt, dy3t, 4- dight ( 0 - Sc. dichtit). 


Pa. pple. 1 (se)diht, dihted, 5-4 (i)diht, i. 
dight, (7 dighted, 6- Sc. dichtit). [OF., dihtn 
ad. L. didare to dictate, compose in !anpu,i</ 
appoint, prescribe, order, in mcd.L. to write, com! 
pose a speech, letter, etc. : see Dictated. Parallel 
forms are OHG. dikt$n, tihton, tictSn, thictcr. to 
write, compose, MUG. tihtm, dichlen, to write 
compose, invent, contrive, mod.G. dichlen to cor:’ 
pose verses or poetry, MLG. dlchthi to compote 
institute, contrive, set (oneself), LG. dichlen, dipa: 
to versify, invent, contrive, think out, MDn.i/rrifo: 
to compose (in writing), contrive, institute, prepare, 
mod.Du. dichten to invent, compose, versify; also 
Icel. dikta to compose or write in Latin,' to write 
a romance, to romance, lie, Sw. dikta to feign, 
fable, Da. digle to make poems (from Ger.). The 
mutual relations cf the OE., OHG,, and h'orse 
words are not quite clear ; but the difference of 
formation between OE. dihtan :~*dihljan } and 
OHG. lihtin v \~*dihtSjan, indicates that they are 
independent adoptions of the Latin, although the 
change of d to t shows that the word is old ia 
German. The Norse word must beoflateradoption: 
if it were old, the expected form would be 

From the senses of literary dictation and compo- 
sition in which it was originally used, this verb 
received in ME. an extraordinary sense-develop- 
ment, so as to be one of the most widely used 
words in the language. Special representatives of 
these ME. senses, survive dialectally, esp. in the 
north ; the modern literary language knows the 
pa. pple. dight, which after being nearly obsolete - 
in the 18th c., has been largely taken up again 
by poets and romantic writers of the 19th c. in 
senses to, 14. (In MHG. dichten had also a much 
greater development of meaning than in mod. 
German.)] 

I. To dictate, appoint,, ordain, order, dispose of, 
deal with, treat. 

+ 1 . traits. To dictate, give directions to, direct. 
Obs. (Only in OE.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt, xxviii. 16 Da ferdon ha e 
leorning-citihtas on pone munt, pier se hxtynd heom dmlt 
c 1000 /Klfric Gen. xvi. 3 Abram pa dyde swa swa him dj ate 
Sarai. Ibid, xxxix. 23 iDribten prer . . dihte aim tt 
don sceoide. ct 000 — On O. Test, (in SweeM. -f- 
60) Moyses awrat..swa swa him God stlf dihte on eccn 
sundersprmce. 

1 2 . To appoint, ordain. ' Obs. _ 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 29 Ic eow dihte swa m>n«« r 
me rice dihte. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1606. pe deore dnhu 
haueft idiht ow ba pe biisfule crune of his icorene. eiv? 
Cursor M. 9369 (Colt.) How Pe fader of heurn Dight to 
dere sun to send, c 1330 R. Brunne Chrqn. (1810) W ftp 
Steuen to dede was dight. 1340 Ayenb. 7 He m*d r 
wordle an ordaynede [t'.r. di;te], 1340 Hamicu: 

7795 Pc ioyes sere pat God has ordaynd pare and djg. 
c .374 Chauceh Troylus tv. 1.60 (.188) Ther as P< t « 

Mynos wolde it dyghte. a 3400 Pistill of Susan -0;. 
deolfolich dampned, and to dej> diht. c 1400 

iJSS 


A iuge is seid for he ditty ri 3 t to peple- *4 


legend bore aright, ‘Who checks at me, to death w 
ty 3 . To order, keep in order, manage, g 0T > 
rule. -Obs. ’ 

C1205 Lay. 6848 Wei wes ]>isse londe idiht. Ibi < f - , 

makede [>ane kalender [>e dihteS [?ane moneo K pc 1 • 
10201 pn setten heo biscopes pan folken 
HaliMeid. 7 De 3 hire in to drecchunge to dl “‘ cn h '- 
hinen. 1297 R. Glouc. {1724) 424 Kyng HeflO « •*>. ^ 
..So wel dy3te Engelond, pat yt was 
St. Alexius (Laud 622) 28 Religious pat her hjf ... ^ 

? a 1500 Chester PI., Balaam fp Balah ^307 A ar .» 

Bethlem shall be borne, That shall be C! 

deale, and rule the folke of Israeli. , • .1 • 

in Hazl. Dodsley I. 274 Christ rose upon the 
That all shall deem and dight. 

ty 4 . To 'deal with, treat, handle, use 
manner) ; often to maltreat, abuse. C- 
ci205 Lay. 33020 Hu he mihtc dihten 
c 1275 Ibid. 25907 pus he vs diht to-day a 
Cursor M. 21447 (Gott.) Sai me hu pu 
pat he be dempt to f e wid right. 3303 K 
Syntte 742 What mercy mayst pou aske 
sone hast dyghte? c 1400 Lanfranc's 
fynger ne be but a Util lyme 3*tt po« 
njTig and good witt for to di^te Jt 
Saluactoun 1756 Two stronge 3onge 
with thaire wnippes til he nls dede *• 

ASneis vi. viii. 51 How euir wes ■ 3 
1563 B. Goocn Egiogs (Arb.) 115^ A 
what a manner, all to torne^hi* 

1650 B. Discollimini um 52, I • 
other will come and dight us to 
f b. spec . To have to d* 

£1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol 
nygnte Was for tespvc 
Lete hir lecchour dighte I.h 
ciple's T. roS. 2393 
nes*c a day bus dountre* 
hope. 

+ 5 . To lU-risi* 

1297 R. Glouc. ' 

$e mow pis st« >- 



DIGHT. 
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DIGHTER. 


17312 (Cott.) Quy Blame 3e me . . for I a man in graf dijt, In a 
toumb bat was myn awen? 1340 Ayetib. 210 Alle j?o3tes 
; ulessliche and wordleliche me ssel dfcte uram be herte bet 
•i wyle god bidde. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 270 Whan he was 
^ to bedde dight. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6612 On he 
pament ]»ai it dyght. Ibid. 7138 pe thrid in tughall pai paim 
" dyght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 21. 524 The deid corpis in 
' tha flang; And syne kest on the xnuldis on the clay, The 
‘ grene erd syne, and dycht the laif away. 

; + b. fig. To put into a specified state or condi* 

tion ; csp. in to dight to death , to put to death, kill, 

• slay (see also 2 ). 06s. 

_ 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1266 Dihten dekenes to depe, 

' dungen doun clerkkes. c 1340 Cursor AT. 18043 (Trin.) fiat 

- dede from dep to lif he di3t. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 1. 145 Ha, 
[' to what peine she is dight. 1415 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 125 
; Thorow hem many on to deth were dyght. 1460 Lybeaus 
‘ Disc. 1719 To dethe they wyll her dyghte. cx 470 Henry 
' Wallace iv. 68 Your selff sone syne to dede that think to 
r „ dycht. i579~8o_ North P hit arch (1676) 13 Bold Theseus 
. to cruel death him dight. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in 
‘ Holinshed II. 179/2 The earle would haue.. dighted the 

lord gouemour and all the garisons to greater troubles. 

1 1664 Floddan F. via. 78 For unto death till we be dight 

I promise here to take thy part. 1817 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless vi. vi, Still in the posture as to death when dight. 
5 + c. With inverted construction : To cause, bring 

:: about, inflict (death). Ohs. 

- 1307 Elegy Ediv. I, i, A stounde herkneth to my song, 

: Of duel that Deth hath diht us newe. 0x350 Will. Palertte 
, 151 Hire deth was nei3 di^t. CX400 Destr. Troy 9558 Myche 

: dole is vs dight to-day. a 1450 Cov. Myst. 265 On of 30U is 
i liezy my dethe here to dyth. C147S Partenay 3444 Yff 

atwixst his handis he hym haue myght, He wold make hym 
, ende, And shameuous deth dight ! 

I II. To compose, construct, make, do. 

‘ + 6. To compose (with words) ; to set down in 

' writing. Ohs. 

• e 1000 Cleric Life Osrvold in Sweet A. S. Reader (1879) 

: 102 Nu cwaep se halga Beda, 5e Sas hoc sedihte. c 1205 Lay. 

3150 He letten writen a writ & wel hit lette dihten. c 1275 
, Ibid. 20669 Nis hit in none boke idiht pat euere her were 

• soch fiht. 0425 Hamj>ole's Psalter Id etr. Pref. 48 Whos 
■ wol it write, I rede hym rygth, wryte on warly lyne be Iyne, 

And make no more pen here is dygth. a 1440 Sir Degrcv. 

, 153 A lettre has he dyght. 

1 7. To compose, put together, frame, construct, 
make. Ohs. 


XI 7S Colt. Horn. 233 He alle 3esceop, and all dihte 
wid-ute swince. c xzoo Trin. Colt. Horn. 25 Ure fader in 
heuene feide pe lemes to ure licame . . and swo d^eliche 
hit al dihte, pat on el’che feinge is hem onsene. c 1205 Lay. 
2 353 2 Walles heo gunnen nhten, pa 3reten heo gunnen 
dihten. a 1300 Cursor M. 1665 (Cott.), A schippe be-houes 
pe to dight. Ibid. 12388 (Cott.) Plogh and haru cuth he 
dight. C1340 Ibid. 23216 (Trin.) No more .. pen peynted 
nre . . pat on a wal bi mon were di^t. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) vi. 70 The place., is fulle well dyghte of Marble. 
0420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 509 Nygh thi bestes dight A fire 
m colde. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Aniichr. 1. ii. 72 Hee dight 
himselfe a triple crowne. 

tb. To perform, do. Ohs. 

CX205 Lay. 155x3 Fulle preo nihten heore craftes heo 
ilinten. C1460 Play Sacram. 849 Alas y l euer thys dede 
{tyS j X S 9 ^ Spenser F. Q. v. ii. x8 Curst the hand 
which did that vengeance on him dight. 

III. x o put in order, array, dress, direct, pre- 
pare, make ready, or proper, 
t 8, To put or place in order, to set in array, to 
array; to arrange. Ohs. 

<7X20 S Lay. 20563 Howel sculde dihten pritti pusend 
cnihten. Ibid. 27337 pa pas ferde wes al idiht, pa wes hit 
aai-uht. c 1330 R. Brunne Ckroti. (z8xo) 2 A hede, pat ys 
to werre can dight. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 565 His men in 
ny he gert be dycht. ?« 1500 Mcrline 1784 in Furniv. Percy 
rolio I. 477 AU they can out ryde, & dighten them without 
Jayie to giue Sir Vortiger battayle. [182X Joanna Baillie 
i q hfK'' II allace lxi, Were with their leader dight.] 

U. I o equip, fit out, furnish {with what is needed). 
In later use blending with sense 10: which see as to the 
mo ern use of the pa.pple in romantic language. 

Bay. X5104 Ailc scip he dihte mid preo hundred 
cnu.hjten. « *300 Cursor M. 24807 (Edin.), Wit tresori his 
d,h !\ c x .33° 1C Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 617 
o aight a schip wip sail & ore Ryght as pou a marchaund 
v ? r > e ', Capcrave Chron. 33 Nyne hundred cartis dith 
V! in holds of yrun, 1470-85 Malory Arthur it. xv, He 
! n , t0 a riiambyr that was merueillously wel dyxte 
ly i XS5S AlJP - Parker Ps. Ii. 149 Wyth sacrifice 
a £ d cow, they shall thyne aulters dyght. 1590 
1 c,K SLR iv ‘ 6 The hall .. With rich array and 

costly arras dight. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. vi. Why do 

tnesesteeds stand readydight? Ibid.v.xxv ii, In Sir William’s 

ari ^°^ r d ‘fht, Stolen by his Page, while slept the knight. 

T D. With inverse const r. : To fit (some equip- 
ment) to or upon. (Cf. 10 b.) Ohs. or arch. 

a EaifCoil^ear6jy With Dosouris to the duris dicht. 
thie 1 ** ” addeli, Ps. xlv. 3 Dicht yer swurd ontil yer 

10. To clothe, dress, array, deck, adorn {lit. and 
r * ^ dight naked , to undress, strip. 

In this sense the pa.pple. dight is used by Sir Walter 
^.cott,and in later poetic and romantic language: it appears 
o be often taken as an archaic form o 1 decked. 

A X . 20 °-j Coll. Horn. 87 Clensed of fule sinnes, and 
^, m,d ■oolesnesse. a X300 Cursor M. 24552 (Edin.), ]>an 
5S? 1 ^J 1 *: u Ios ep nam pat cors to diht. c 1330 King of 

if soudan dihte him naked anon. CX340 Cursor 

^i. 2249(F a ,rf ) | >a j ^ am . n j, at tJde w jp hors skynnys 

Cam . e > ^'de. 1388 Wvclif Isa. xl. 19 A worchere in 

. uuer schal dijte it with platis of siluer. a 1450 Knt. de 
„ tf i! r ( , 86S) 69 The thtnge that she dite so her selff with. 
r,,.l\ ALSGR ’ 5*6/* A foule woman rychly dyght semetli 
c caudell lyght. *570 Spenser Sheph. CaL Jan. 22 
ny som mer prowde with Daffodillies dight. 1596 — P <?■ 
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iv. X. 38 Damzels in soft linnen dight. 1600 Holland Livy 
11. vi, 48 Dight [decoratus] in our roiall ensignes and orna- 
ments. 1632 Milton HA llegro 62 The clouds in thousand 
liveries dight. 1632 — Pcnseroso 159 Storied windows richly 
dight Casting a dim religious light.' 1632 Massinger & 
Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, To see a young, fair, handsome 
beauty unhandsomely dighted and incongruently accoutred. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. ifo 928 Just so the proud insulting 
Lass Array’d’ and dighted Hudibras. 1808 Scott Mann. 
vi. Introd. iii. But, O ! what maskers richly dight. 1817 
Wordsw. Vernal Ode i, All the fields with freshest green 
were dight. a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Wedding-day, 
There stand the village maids dight in white. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. sEuet'd 111. 517 Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

b. With inverse constr.: To put on (armour, 
apparel, etc.). (A Spenserian use.) 

, x S9o Spenser F. Q . 1. vii. 8 Ere he could his armour on 
him dight. X590 — MuioPotmos 91 His shinie wings . . he 
did about him dight. 1591 — M. Hubberd 1279 Tho on 
his head his dreadfull hat he dight. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Holes 11. vi. 59 She straightway dight her robes. 

+ C. To dress (a wound) ; to attend to as a 
surgeon or ‘ leech \ Ohs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 14064 (Fairf.), Ho hir oynement me boxt 
& dijt par-wip my fote & shank. 1464 Mann. «5* Housch. 
Exp. 246 To Watkyn the Kynggys horseleche, ffor dytynge 
my masterys horsses iij.s. iiij.d. 1467 Ibid. 423 My wyffe 
payd to a schorgon, fore dytenge of heme wane he was 
horte, xij.d. c X500 Spir. Remedies in Halliwell Nugae 
Poet. 64 My . . woundys . . bene , . depe . . Her smertyng 
wylle nat suffre me to slepe, Tyile a leche with dewte 
have theme dj-ght. 1533 Bellenden Livy n. (1822) 136 
He deceissit sone eftir that his wound wes dicht. 
d. ironically. To dirty, befoul, dial. 

1632 Marmion Holland's Leaguer 1. ii. Straight we shall 
fall Into a lake that will foully dight us. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 14 To Dight : Cheshire to foule or dirty one. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Deci, to dirty. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 
s.v., Thy han’s is strange an' dighted up wi’ dirt. 

+ 11. To make ready, get ready (a person) : 
chiefly refl. to make oneself ready, prepare, set, or 
address oneself ( to do something'.. Ohs. 

c 1205 Lay. 12429 Seo35e heo heom dihten to bi-witen pa 
dich mid cnihten. <1x300 Cursor M. 11179 (Cott.), Ioseph 
dight him for to ga To bethleem. X375 Cantic. de Creatioue 
in Anglia I. 303 etc., Eue d^te here to childyng. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 8636 The dethe of pat Duke he dight hym to 
venge. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 289 Lat dyght messangers jare 
Aftir hym for to fare, a 1550 Christ is Kirkc Gr. ii, To dans 
thir damysellis thame dicht. ? 1591 C’tess Pembroke Dole- 
full Lay Clorinda 105 in Spenser Astroph., Full many other 
inoe . . ’Gan dight themselves t’ express their inward woe 
With doleful lays. 1596 Spenser F. (?.vi. ii. x8 He. .straight 
bids him dight Himself to yeeld his Love. 

fl2. refl. To direct oneself or one’s way ; to 
make one’s way, repair, go. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10551 (Gott.), Quen pis angel away was 
diht, Tua men per cam were clad in quiht. <*1330 R. 
Brunnf. Chron. (1810) 113 Sipen [he] dight him to Scotland. 
c 1386 Chaucer Monk's Prot. 26 And out at dore anon 
I moot me dighte. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxix, To- 
warde Troye your way was not dyght. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 788 To pe currok pai paim dyght. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. iv. 1. 16 They both uprose and to their waies them 
dight. Ibid. v. iv. 43 She fiercely towards him her self gan 
dight. 

+ 13. traits , To direct, address, proffer, offer. 
Ohs. rare. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 13990 (Cott.) Ful fair seruis symon him 
dight, Als was to sudk a lauerding right. 1393 Gower 
Conf. II. 173 Goddes..To whom ful great honour they 
dighten. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Auntie (1879) 46 Hir 
wylling helpe she dightes. 

14. To prepare, make ready for use or for a 
purpose ; a. in general sense. (Revived in poetic 
and romantic use.) 

ax 325 Prose Psalter Song of Simeon, For myn e5en 
se^en pyn helpe, pe which pou dijted to-fore pe face of alle 
folkes. c 1340 Cursor M. 1 37 671 Fairf.), per-in was angels 
wont to lijt and pat ilk water dijt. <-1400 Rom. Rose 4240 
A nyght His instruments wolde he dight, For to blowe 
& make sowne. C1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1123 Grounden 
shelles dight With flour of lyme. C1440 Fromf. Pat-v. 
123/2 Dyhtyn’, paro, prcParo. 1476 Plumpton Corr. 36 
As for the clotn of my ladies, Hen. Cloughe putt it to a 
shereman to dight. 1520 Lane. Wills II. ix My yarne y l 
is sponrie, to dyght it and make in cloth. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 11. xi. 2 Alma, .to her guestes doth bounteous banket 
dight. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 94 Thay 
take the hail meklewame of ane slain ox, thay tume and 
dicht it, thay fill it partlie with water partlie with flesche. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 127 And gif they dicht, or prepair 
the flesh not well, they sail restore the skaith to the awner 
of the beast. 16x3 Beaum. & Fu Coxcomb iv. iii. Have a 
care you dight things handsomely, x 82 r Joanna Baillie 
Met. Leg., Elder Tree xxv, To dight him f or earth or 
heaven. X871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. v. i. 272 Haste 
and let the meal be dighted ’Neath the garden’s blooming 
trees. 1887 Morris Odyss. iv. 768 This Queen of the many 
wooers dignts the wedding for us then. 

In specific senses : +l>- To prepare, make ready 
(food, a meal) ; to cook ; to prepare or mix (a 
potion or medicine). Ohs. 

a 1100 Cursor M. 24798 (Cott.) )>ai did him dight 0 bitter 
drink, ..of gait ofaissil graid. 01320 R. Brvknc Midit. 49 
pe soper was dy}t as y herd sey. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xiv. 64 For pai hafe lytill wode, Pai dight paire mete 
with dung of bestez dried at Pe sonne. 24.. Aob.e Bk. 
Cookry (Napier 1882^ 96 To dight a pik in sauce. M59 
Corpus ChristiColl. Contract in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(x886) I. 259 His mete to be dyght in the keebyn at there 
costis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/1 She slewe a paske 
lambe..and dighted and sette it to fore hym. >535 Cover- 
dale Gen. xxv. 29 And Jacob dight a meace of meate. — 

1 Esdras i. is As for the thank offeringes & the other, they 


dight them in kettels & pottes. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 20 Chap it smal and dight it lyke a thycke potage.’ 
<7 1569 Kingesmyll Godly Advise (1580)2 The fine cooke 
men dight the rude morsell with some conceite of their 
cunning. _ 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 12 (Jam.) A friend’s dinner 
is soon dight. 

c. To repair, put to rights, put in order (what 
is out of order). Now dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19755 (Cott.) ‘ Rise ’, he said. * )>i bedd 
pou dight ’. CX450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2570 With in thre 
days all hale dyght. 1580 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 121 Item 
paid to Thomas Sim for dighting the leads, iiij d. [1877 
A r . W. Line. Gloss., Dight up, to repair, put in order. ‘ I 
mun hev these yates an’ stowps dighted up afore th’ steward 
comes ’.] 

d. To polish or burnish up so as to fit for use ; 
to cleanse from rust, or the like. Ohs. or dial. 

a 1400 Chaucer Rom. Rose Q41 Arowis . . shaven wel and 
dight. c 1500 Debate Carp. Tools , Halliwell Nugae Poet. 
15, I schaile rube, with all my myght, My mayster tolys for 
to dyght. 15x3 Douglas AErieis vm. vii. 133 Ane part 
polyst,bumyst weill and dycht. 1532-33 Christ’s Coll.Audit- 
Bk. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (18S6) II. 206 Item payd 
..fordyghtyng theegleand candy II sty kkesx 11 . 1535 Cover- 
dale Baruch vi. 22 Excepte some body dight off their rust, 
they wil geue no shyne. X536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 
I. Proheme p. xii, And dois the saule fra all corruption dicht. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xli. 34 All curageous 
knichtis Againis the day dichtisThe breist plate that bright 
is To feght xvith thair fone. 2674-91 Ray A r . C. I Vends 240 
To Deeght, Extergere, mundare. a 2774 Fergusson Poems 
(1789) II.69 (Jam.*, Wi mason’s chissel dichted neat. 2825- 
80 Jamieson s. v. f The act of smoothing a piece of wood by 
’means of a plane is called * dichting a deal'. 

e. To winnow, so as to separate the clean com 
from the chaff and other refuse. Sc. and north, dial. 

£i6ix Chapman Iliad v. 498 And as, in sacred floors of 
barns, upon corn-winnowers flies The chaff, driven with an 
opposite wind, when yellow Ceres dites. 16x8 — Hesiod ir. 
34 3 To dight the sacred gift of Ceres’ hand, In some place 
windy, on a well-plan 'd floor. 1619 Haworth Housuh. Bks. 
91 For threshing and dighting v bushells and a peck of 
wheat. 1786 Burns Addr. UncoGuid, heading, The cleanest 
corn that e’er was dight May hae some pyles o’ caff in. 
xBox Jo. Hogg Poems 104 (Jam. 1 That it was lawful, just, 
an’ right Wi’ windasscs folk’s corn to dight. 1808 R. 
Anderson Cumberld, Ball. 72 I’ll ax his xvark, an muck 
the byres, Or deet, an thresh the cworn. _ 1816 Scott Old 
Mori, vii, A new-fangled machine for dighting the corn frae 
the chaff. 1878 Ctnnbld. Gloss. Deet, deeght, to winnow or 
dress corn. Mod. Sc. (Roxb.) Dichtin' in the barn wi* the 
windasses is a dusty job. 

f. To wipe clean or dry. Sc. and north Eng. 
dial. 

x68x Colvil IVltigs Supplic. (1751) 120 With his hanker- 
chief he dights off Tears from his eyes. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) I. 8 He dighted his gab, and he pri’d her mou’. 
1728 Anacreontic on Love 21, I . . Dighted^ his face, his 
handies thow’d. <z 1803 Douglas Tra%. viii. in Child Bat - 
lads( 1882) 1. 101/1 She’s taen out her handkerchief, .. And 
aye she dighted her father’s bloody wounds x8i6 Scott. 
Old Mort. xl, Morton, .underwent a rebuke for not * dight- 
ing his shune’. 1830 Galt Lawric T. vii. iii. <18491 327 She 
may dight her neb and flee up. 1878 Curnbld. Gloss., Deet , 
deeght, to wipe or make clean. X89Z Northumbld. Gloss. 
Mod. Sc. Dicht the table before you set anything on it. 
Take a cloth and dicht it up. 

+ 15. To ‘dress’ in husbandry (vines, land, etc.); 
to cultivate, till, or attend to (plants, crops, etc.). 

f 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxii. 103 pe whilk lelcz pe land 
and dightez vynes. C1420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 8 x Yf the 
vyne is dight with mannes hond. 1496 Dives <5- Paup . (\V. 
de W.) hi. xiv. 149/2 Yf corn or grasse be in the feide & 
sholde be lorne but it were dj’ght & gadred, it is lefull in 
the holy dayes to saue it. 1532 Hervet Xenophon's Househ. 
(1768) 78 The ground that is well tylled and dyght, wyll 
coste moche more money. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 46 It 
groweth in waterie places and those softlye dighted and 
banked about. 


mi6. To lift, raise. (An erroneous use by 
Spenser.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 18 With which his hideous club 
aloft he dights. 

Hence + Digrht, dig-hted ,ffl a. Ohs. 

1422 tr. Secrcta Secret., Priv. Priv. 165 Put per ynne 
af pe forsayd dightyd hony thre Rotes. 1535 Cover- 
dale Jer. xxxvii. 21 To be geuen him a cakc of bred, and 
:Js no dighte meate. 1569 Wills <5* Inv. N. C. (Suriees 
1835) 310 Eight dight calffe skinnes v*. 

Diglkt, sh. dial. In Sc. dicht. [f. Dicht v.] 
A wipe, a rub in order to clean or dry: sec 
Dight v. 

1887 in Donaldson Suppl. Jamieson. 1889 J. M. Barrie 
Window in Thrums iii, ‘For mercy’s sake, mother ,saia 
Leeby, * gie yer face a dicht, an’ put on a clean mutch . 

b. (See quot.) , , , 

1890 Glouc. Gloss., Dight, ‘a dight of a body , a proud 
hing : of a woman. 1 r.t . 

+ Dight, adv. Ohs. rare. Properly, fitU. 
a 1800 Lord Randal 66 (Child F Minds 1864 1 1 ' f ™ 
tirdie sat on the crap o’ a tree. And 1 yaf - y 
Biffhter (dai’iai). Ohs. exa dial. [OL. ^rc, 

. diht an to dictate, etc. : see Di« ut. :P: 

tIHG. tihtxre, tihler, writer. P«‘, Gcr - d, ‘ ht ‘ r 
ioet.1 One who dights, in vanous senses of the 
■erb : a. A composer, author, d, rector, ruler, pre- 
fer; a winnower, b. A winnow, nsr machme 
’ c , Pro!. (Good**-. 4) Ic w-nte swa me oa 

1 g&ou i. his lif. .««»"• c Ghtx - 

fr .watcher 140/4, C.u„„:,;ia!cr exfor.lcr. djitere. ,340 
- ink ,00 Ef.co.ord Ht he ys ua der, he dr, tore 

r nnd ooruevour to his mayn£. CX537 Tncrsyttt 
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1598 Fi.oRto, Prcstatorc, a prouider, a digh ter, a vsurer. 
cx6xt Chapman I Had -v. 499 The chaff ..Which all _ the 
diters’ feet, legs, arms, their heads and shoulders whites. 
1805 A. Scott Poems , Dighting of Barley 69 (Jam.) The 
floating atoms did appear. To dab the dighters over. 1892 
Nor thumb Id. Gloss., Dighter , a winnower of corn. Also a 
winnowing machine. 

Dighting (daitiij), vbl. sb . [f. Dight z>.] 

1 . The action of the verb Dight, in various 
senses: putting in order, arraying, dressing, pre- 
paring, repairing ; winnowing (of com) ; wiping. 

1340 Aycnb. 24 Pe d 13 tinge of his house. Ibid. 47 Leyedi 
of uaire d 13 tinge, c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. (Gibbs 
MS.) 38 here is no bodyly mete so Iykynge to me as pat is 
of hyre ayghtynge. 1450 Churchw.Acc. Walberswick, Suf- 
folk (Nichols 1797) 188 For dityng of the^ belles. 1458 
Churchw. Acc. St. A ndrcivs, East Cheap in Brit. Mag. 
XXXI. 249 Item, p.iied to a laborer for dightyng of the 
Churchawe, iij d . 1464 Mann, <$• Househ. Exp. Eng. 274 
To Wyllyam Hore for dytynge of a gowne of my ladyis, 
xxiij. d. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxi. n He hath put his 
swearde to y* dightinge. 1567 Maplet Gr. Potest lntrod., 
Things. .of Natures tempering and dighting. *6n Florio, 
Accdncio, a dighting, a making fit or readie. a 1774 Fer- 
cusson Fanner's Ingle Poems (1845) 35 When, .lusty lassies 
at the dightin tire. 

2 . concr. (pi.) f a. That with which something 
is dighted ; fittings. Ohs. b. The winnowings or 
siftings of corn ; refuse in general, dial. 

1598 Florio, Corrddi , ornaments, equipage. -furnitures, or 
digh tings. xj68 Ross Hclenore 35 iitta my father sought 
the war Id round. Till he the very digh tings o’t had found. 
1808 Jamieson s. v*» 1. Refuse, of whatever kind. 2. The 
refuse of corn, after sifting, given to horses or cattle, 
t Drglltly, adv. Obs. [f. Dight ppl. a. + -LY 3 .] 
In a well-equipped manner, fitly. 

c 1633 T. Adams Pract. Wks. (1861) I. 27 (D.) Grounds full 
stocked, houses dightly furnished, purses richly stuffed. 
Digit (di'dgit), sb. [ad. L. digit-us finger.] 

1 . One of the five terminal divisions of the hand 
or foot ; a finger or toe. a. In ordinary language, 
a finger. Now only humorous or affected. 

1644 Bulwer Chiral. Aiijb, Where ever)' Digit dictates 
and doth reach Unto our sense a mouth-excelling speech. 

1 677 \V. Hubbard Narrative Poster. 10 They had dis- 
membred one hand of all its digits. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Tel. 21 Nov., Why should they spoil their pretty digits with 
thimble and housewife? 

b. Zool. and Comp. Anat. (The proper term.) 
1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 283 We find among reptiles, all the 
combinations of digits, from five to one, taken between two 
pairs of hands or claws. 1854 Owen Skeleton in Circ. Sc., 
Organ. Nat. I. 219 In the marine chelonia the digits of both 
limbs are elongated. 1870 Rolleston Anita. Life 17 In 
the foot the fifth or outer digit is never present. x88r 
Mivart Cat 285 The special organ of touch is the skin, 
above all the skin of the muzzle, tongue, and digits. 

2 . The breadth of a finger used as a measure ; 
a finger’s breadth, three-quarters of an inch. Some- 
times used as -an inch. 

_ The Roman digitus was fa of the foot ( pes ) =0728 of an 
inch, or 18 5 millimeters. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635)108 The Inch (or digit,) the 
Palme, the Foote .. are (all) Measures, which wee carry in 
our Bodte. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. viii. 195 A cubit 
contains, according to Heron, a Foot and halfe, or 24 Digits. 
*649 G. Daniel Tr inarch.. Hen. V, ccliv, ’Tis. .farre beyond 
our Skill To measure out by Digits, Harrie’s fame. 1669 
Boyle Contn. New. Exp. 11. (16S2] 5 When the Mercury 
in the Tube .. descends to the height of 29 Digits (I take 
Digits for Inches throughout all this Tract). 1807 Robinson 
Archxol. Grxca in. xx. 321 A certain round plate three or 
four digits (or between two and three inches) thick- 1864 
H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 161 The Egyptian cubit 
. .was divided into digits, which were finger-breadths. 

3 . Arith. Each of the numerals below ten (ori- 
ginally counted on the fingers), expressed in the 
Arabicnotation by one figure ; any of the nine, or 
(including the cipher, o) ten Arabic figures. 

I x 39®T revi sa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxiii. (1495)923 Eche 
symple nombre byneth ten is Digitus : and ten is the fyrst 
Am cuius. 1 c 142s Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 3 pere ben 
thre spices of nombur. Oone is a digit, Ano)>er is an Articul, 
& be toper a Composyt. *542 Recorde Gr. Artes (1575' 53 
A Digit is any number vnder 10. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ef>. iv. iv. 186 On the left (hand] they accounted their 
1 and articulate numbers unto an hundred, on the right 
hand hundreds ^ thousands. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696)5 
Integers are .. divided into Digits, Articles, and mixt num- 
bers. _ X788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. xxxvi. 264 The nine 
digits in Arithmetic. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 4 The 
Is umbers in Arithmetic are expressed by the. .ten digits, or 
Arabic numeral figures. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 56 
Jhc seven . . may be in error by one or even two digits. 
attrib. 16x3 Tackson Creed 1. 91 Three from foure, or 
one digue number from the next vnto it. 

4 . Astron . The twelfth part of the diameter of 
the sun or moon ; used in expressing the magnitude 
of an eclipse. 

1591 Nashe Prognostication, Wheras the Sun is darkned 
but by digits, and that vpon y 1 south points. 1687 Drvden 
Hinder P. 11. 609 We.. Can calculate howlong th’ eclipse 
endur'd, Who interpos'd, what digits were obscur’d. 1706 
Hearne Collect. 2 May, Ye Sun. .was darkned *io digits 
1854 Moseley Astron. xlv. (ed. 4) 147 The usual method.. 
Ms to divide the whole diameter of the disc into twelve equal 
parts called digits. 1879 Proctor Rough Ways (1880) 9 
Ine ring was about a digit in breadth. 

1 5 . Georn. A degree of a circle, or of angular 
measure. Obs. rare . 

. 3 653 Gataker Vtrtd. Attnot. far. 35 By their Calculation 
it was but eleven digits, and one fourth, which I conceiv to 
be fifteen minutes, .a digit consisting of sixty minutes. 


f Di'git, v. Obs . rare. [f. prec. sb. : cf. L. 
digito monsirare to point out with the finger.] 
trans . To point at with the finger ; to point out, 
indicate. 

1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xxviii. 48, I shall never care 
to be digited, with a That is he. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 107. 
2/2 A most Pathetic Emblem this, To Digit out the Surest 
Bliss. 

Digital (di’d^ital), a. and sb. [ad. L. digitalis 
of or belonging to ihe finger, f. digit-us a finger, 
Digit. Cf. F. digital (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.)] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 
the fingers or digits. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Digital , pertaining to a finger. 
1783 Anat. Dial.y. (ed. 2) 285 At the ends of the fingers 
these digital arteries, .unite. 1802-25 Syd. Smith Ess. (ed. 
Beeton) 77 Here are 160 hours employed in the mere digital 
process of turning over leaves! 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 410 
The digital nerves of the superficial branch of the ulnar are 
two. rBq^Atheuxuin 30 May, A lady, with an unparalleled 
degree of digital dexterity. 

2. Resembling a digit or finger or the hollow im- 
pression made by one: applied in Anat. to various 
parts or organs. 

Digital cavity , the posterior corner of the lateral ventricle 
of the brain. Digital fossa, a pit-like depression on the 
thigh-bone, where' five muscles are inserted : seequot. 1855. 
Digital impressions : see quot, 1883. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 428 The Digital Cavity or 
Posterior Horn is entirely fined by medullary substance. 
2855 Holden Hum. Osteol. (1878) 195 Behind the neck of 
the femur, and beneath the projecting angle of the trochanter 
major, is a deep excavation called the digital fossa. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Digital impressions, the grooves on the 
inner surface of the cranial bones which correspond to the 
convolutions of the brain ; so called from their shape. 

3. Having digits ; hence digital-footed. 

1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 98 There are some very rare 
instances of a horse having digital extremities. 1887 Sir S. 
Ferguson Ogham Inscript. 148 The digital feet unite these 
. . examples with other symbolisms . . Here also are found 
digital-footed equine figures. 

B. sb. fl. = Digits. 3. Obs. 

c 1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 1 Another dlgitalle 
is a nombre with-in 10. 

2. A finger (humorous). 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 160 To fling his broad plebeian 
paws and right cannie digitals around Sir Robert Peel. 
1840 Ibid. XXII. 397 Hundreds of thousands vanish at the 
touch of royal digitals. 1858 Lytton What will he do iv. 
ix. Who wear.. paste rings upon unwashed digitals. 

3. A key played with the finger in a musical in- 
strument, as a piano or organ. 

1878 W. H. Stone Sci. Basis Music v. 62 Colin Brown’s 
Natural Fingerboard. .The digitals consist of three separate 
sets . . The first, second, fourth, and fifth tones of the scale 
are played by the white digitals. 

Digit a *1111, Chem. ; see Di gitalin. 

Digitalic (didsitarlik), a. [f. Digital-is + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to digitalis ; in digitalic 
acid, an acid obtained from the leaves of the fox- 
glove, crystallizing in white acicular prisms. 

1858 Hogg Peg. Kingd. cxlv. 566 M. Morin, of Geneva, 
has also discovered in the leaves [of the Fox-glove] two 
acids; one fixed, which he calls digitalic acid,. the other 
volatile, and called antirrhinic acid. 1863-72 Watts Diet . 
Chcm. II. 328 Digitalic acid crystallises in needles. 

Digitaliform (-tarlifyim), a. Bot. [f. L. 
digitalis (see below) + -form.] Of the form of the 
corolla of the fox -glove, ‘like campanulate, but 
longer and irregular \ 

1859 C. Dresser Rudim. Bot. 313 Digitaliform .. when a 
corolla which is somewhat campanulate is contracted near 
the base, and has one oblique limb. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lcx. t 
Digitaliform, finger- or glove-shaped. 

Digitalin (drd^italin). Chem. [f. Digital-is 
+ -in.] The substance or snbstances extracted from 
the leaves of the fox-glove, as its active principle. 

Originally supposed to be an alkaloid, and hence named 
digitalia, ait>italinc , but now known not to contain nitro- 
gem There is reason to think, however, that different bodies 
are included under the name. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 496/ r An extractive substance., 
to which the name of Digitaline has been given. \_Ibid. 495 
Digitalia, a vegetable alkali procured from the . . foxglove. 
1838 T. Thomson Cltetn. Org. Bodies 283 Digital ina has 
not yet been obtained in an isolated stale.] 1872 Watts 
D iet. Client. VI. 545 The more soluble (so-called German) 
digitalin is obtained from the seeds, the less soluble or 
crystallised variety from the leaves of the foxglove. 1875 
H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 134 Crystal livable digitalm 
occurs in. .needle-shaped crystals, and possesses an intense 
and persistent bitter taste. i88x Standard 30 Dec. 2/5 He 
asked for five grains of pure digitalin, the active principle 
of foxglove. 

Hence Digitalinic (drink) a., in Digitalinic 
acid, 1 an acid obtained by boiling insoluble digi- 
talin -with soda * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

II Digitalis (did^u^-lis). [mod.L., from L. 
digitalis of or pertaining to the fingers ; the plant 
was so named by Fuchs 1542, in allusion to the 
German name Fingerhut , i.e. thimble.] 

1 . Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Scrophn- 
lariacese, including the foxglove (D. purpurea ). 

(1568 Turner Herbal in. 36 It is named of some in Latine, 
Digitalis.] 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. (1720) 200 Sow divers 
Annuals.. as double Marigold, Digitalis, Delphinium. 2791 
F. Darwin Bot. Gard. (1799) 1 L 10 3 Assumes bright Digi- 
talis dress and air. 


atlrib. ■ 1883 Syd. Soc. m Lex. s. v. Digitalis tine turn. 
Five parts of pounded digitalis leaves. 1 

2 . A medicine prepared from the fox -glove. 

1799 Med. fml. 1 . 57 A frequent cause of the failure oi 
digitalis may be attributed to the careless mode of preparing 
it for use. 1800 Ibid. IV. 532 He has taken the tincture of 
Digitalis. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 496 Digitalis has the 
power of reducing in a remarkable degree the heart’s action. 
Digitally (di‘d,5itali), adv. [f. Digital a.+ 
-ly By means of or with respect to the fingers. 
' 1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 432 The present paper . . is not by 
the same hand that indited the other. We have had nothing 
to do, digitally speaking, with either. 1845 Ford Ilanit- 
b!c. Spain 83 The ancient contemptuous * fig of Spain ' .. fc 
digitally represented by inserting the head of the thumb 
between the fore and middle fingers. 

t Di'gitary, a. Obs. [f. L. digit-us Digit : see 
-AKV.] Of or pertaining to the fingers. 

. 1767 A. Campbell Lexipfi. (1774) 38 A pruriginous. .erup- 
tion of pustules in the digitary interstices. 

Digitate (di*d3it^t), a. (sb.) [ad. L. cligilnt-us 
having fingers or toes, f. digit-us finger.] 

1 . Zool. Of quadrupeds: Having separate or 
divided digits or toes. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. lntrod., SoHpeds and 
bisulcs usually being greater than the digitate. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anal. I. 470/2 The characters of the Carnivora as dis- 
tinct from the rest of the digitate animals. 

2 . Divided into parts resembling fingers : spec. 
a. Bot. Of leaves, etc, : Having deep radiating 
divisions ; now usually applied to compound leaves 
consisting of a number of leaflets all springing from 
one point, as in the horse-chestnut. (Hence in 
Comb , as digitate-pinnate.) b. Zool. Having, or 
consisting of, finger-like processes or divisions. 

1788 J. Lee lntrod. Bot. m. vi. (ed. 4)201 The Folioles of 
which the digitate Leaf consists. 1828 Stark Eteru. Nat. 
Hist . II. 373 Wings, .cleft or digitate. 1870 HooKER^’fl/cf 
Flora 423 Spikes digitate, spikelets minute— Cynodon. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. hi. § 4. xoi Palmate or Digitate Leaves., 
in which the leaflets all stand on the summit of the petiole. 
tB. as sb. A digitate quadruped (see A. 1). Obs. 

x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. «$• Min . lntrod., Oviparous digi- 
tates, having diverse toes, and bringing forth eggs. 

Digitate (drda;ite l t), v. [f. L. digit-us + -ate 3 ; 
cf. Digit vi] 

1 1 . trans. To point at with the finger ; Jig. to 
point out, indicate. Obs. rare. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa viii. 46 The supine resting on 
Water onely by retention of Air. .doth digitate a reason. 

2 . intr. To become divided into finger-like parts. 

X796 STEDMAN Surinam II. xix. 68 These again diverge 

or digitate in long broad leaves. 2B40 G. Elus Anat. 39 
Processes of it. .cross or digitate with the white bundles. 

3 . traits. To express with the fingers, (nonce -use.) 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 498 They talk with their 

fingers and digitate quotations from Shakspeare. 

Digitated t l di , d3it^ted), a. [f. L. digtat-us 
Digitate a. -+- -ed.] 

1 . Zool. and Bot. - Digitate a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 298 Animals nunti- 
fidous, or such as are digitated or have severall divisions in 
their feete. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Digi- 
tated Leaf, expresses a compound one, formed of a number 
of simple foliola, placed regularly on a common pct^le. 
1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 95/2 The structure alludea 
to is a digitated extension of the whole substance of the 
upper part of the iris. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling, I oy. 
II. 146 The bones of the arms coincide with those ofdigitated 
quadrupeds. 3845 Darwin l r oy. Nat. xviii. <1879) 403 1 itlC 
bread ^ -fruit, conspicuous from its. .deeply digitated leaf. 

2 . Having divisions for the toes. 

1882 Times 27 Mar. 6 Digitated stockings for pedestrians. 
1882 Standard ig Sept. 5/1 Digitated socks. 

Digitately (di’d^it^tli), adv. [f. Digitate <7. 
+ - ly *.] In a digitate manner. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 619 Branches compressed, digi- 
tately subdivided. 1882 Baker in f rul. Bot. XL 70 - 1 * 1 
leaves are simple or digitately trifoliolate. 

Digitation (dul^it^ jan). [f. Digitate v. or 
a . ; see -atio.w Cf. F. digitation Cotgr.J 

1 1 . A touching, or pointing, with the finger. Obs, 

1658 Phillips Digitation, a pointing with the hngeR- 
■1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 387/1 Digitation. .is a bare o 
simple touching of a thing. 1721-1800 in Bailey. _ . 

2 . The condition of being digitate ; division into 
fingers' or finger-like processes. 

[1656 Blount Glossogr., Digitation, the form of the .S'T 
of both hands joyned together, or the manner of then so J ry 
ing. Cotgr. 1721-1800 in Bailey], 1847 Craig, J 

division into fingers, or finger-like processes, as e ^ ni .. 
by several of the muscles, .in their coalescence on the ri • 

3 . concr. (Zool. and Bot.) One of a number 01 
finger-like processes or digitate divisions. 

1709 Blair in Phil. 7 'rans. XXVII. 1x4 Where the tS*. 
ments cease, they become . . at their upper cxt p em « , VCLE Y 

round, and sometimes form’d into Digitations. * * .j. e 

Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 17 Sometimes, as in the na » 
digitations of the anterior feet are greatly elongateo. ’ A 

Qvain Elem. Anat. (ed. 4) 35 ? Its anterior border 

eight or nine fleshy points or digitations. 1050-0. 1 .. 4 

Pan derHoevcn's Zool. 1 . 393 Wings., cl oven, with 

Digitato-ididaitf!-!!?), comb, form of Digitate 

a. ; in Digitate-palmate a ; shaped like ay 

with finger-like divisions; Digdtato-pinnate "-r 
Bot. having finger-like divisions bearing p in 
leaflets 

1646 Dan* Zooph. (1848) 527 Apex ofien dlgirato-palmate. 
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Digiti- (di’d^iti), combining form of L. digitus 
finger (see Digit sl>.), Di'g'itiforrn a., finger-like, 
digitate. Dbgitine’nrate, Dig’itine rvecl, Di'- 
gitine'rvons adjs., Bot., having the ribs of the 
leaf radiating from the top of the leaf-stalk. Di : - 
gitipa-rtite, Dhg-itipi'nnate adjs, (see quot.). 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 433 The branchlets above nearly 
simple, digitiform. 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1218/1 
The mouth, .is surrounded by six little digitiform processes. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Digilinervcd , when the ribs of a leaf 
radiate from the top of the petiole. 5870 Bentley Bot, 156 
When there are more than 5 lobes of a similar character, it 
is sometimes termed digitipartite. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Digitinervate, Digitinervous. Ibid., Digitipinnatc, term ap- 
plied to leaves the petiole of which terminates in secondary 
petioles’ bearing leaflets, either pinnate or digitate, forming 
doubly compound leaves. 

Digitigrade (di'dgitigr^d), a. and sb. Zool. 
[a. 1‘. digit igrade, in mod.L. digit igrada (Cuvier 
1817), f. L. digit-us (Digit) + -gr adits, going, 
walking.] 

A. adj. Walking on the toes ; spec, in Zool. be- 
longing to the tribe Digiligrada of Carnivora (in 
Cuvier’s classification) ; also said of the feet, or 
walk, of such an animal. (Opp. to Plantigrade.) 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 4 The legs also are completely digiti- 
grade ; that is to say, the heel is elevated, and does not 
come into contact with the surface . . Digitigrade animals, 
which tread only upon the toes . . have much longer legs 
than plantigrade animals. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 
450/2 The feathered tribe traverse the surface of the earth 
as digitigrade bipeds. 1881 Mivaut Cat 129 The cat's mode 
of progression is spoken of as digitigrade. 

B. sb. A digitigrade animal. (Chiefly in //.) 
1835 Kirby Hab.fy Inst . Antnt. II. xvii. 212 Pigitigrades 

. .consist of the feline, canine, and several other tribes. X&45 
Whewell Indie. Creator 41 Some of the orders of quad- 
rupeds, namely the rodents, ruminants, digitigrades. 

Hence Di-gitigrardism, digitigrade condition. 
1887 E. D. Cope Origin 0/ Fittest 376 The groove of the 
astragalus deepens coincidently with the increase of digiti- 
gradism. 

Drgitin. Chem. [f. Digitalis + -in ; differen- 
tiated from digitalin .] A crystalline substance 
obtained from digitalis. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. yd Sup fit. 647 A precipate is ob- 
tained consisting of digitahn and digitin. 

Digitize (drd,5it9iz), v. rare. [f. Digit + -ize.] 
trans. To manipulate or treat in some way with 
the fingers : to finger ; to point at or count with 
the fingers. Hence Di-g-itizer. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 2ix.(p.>, None but the 
devil, besides yourself, could have digitiz’d a pen after so 
scurrilous a manner. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Digitize, to 
point to with the finger. 1767 G. Canning Poems Pref. 3 
Your mere mechanical Digitizers of verses. 1823 Hone 
Akc. Alyst. 266 The sempstresses, who were very nicely 
digitising and pleating turnovers. 

Digito-, shortened from digitalis : the basis of 
the names of a series of chemical substances de- 
rived from digitalis or fox-glove : see quots. 

1863-72 VVatts Diet. Chem. II. 330 Digitoleic acid, a kind 
of fatty acid contained in the leaves of Digitalis purpurea. 
1875 H. G. Wood Thcrap. (1879! 155 Digitonin is asserted 
to form the bulk of the soluble digitalin of commerce, and 
to be the same as saponin, the active principle of soap-bark. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Digito'genin, a crystal Usable substance, 

- . obtained by the action of dilute acids on Digitorcsin. 
Digilo'lein, a fat obtained from digitalis leaves. It is a 
combination of glycerin with digitoleic acid. Digito'nin, a 
white amorphous substance . . is said to form a large part of 
the soluble digitalis of commerce. Digito'xin . . is highly 
poisonous. It forms colourless crystals. Digitorcs'in , ob- 
tained, along with glucose and Digitonein, on boiling Digi- 
tonin with dilute acids. 

t Digla'diate, v. Obs . [ad. L. digladiari f. 
di-, dis - asunder, in different directions ygladius a 
sword*, cf. gladiator .] intr. To ‘cross swords’; 
to contend, dispute. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (x688) 56 Mutual Pasquils and 
Satyrs against each others lives, wherein digladiating like 
Eschines and Demosthenes, they reciprocally lay open each 
others filthiness to the view and scorn of the world. 

Digladiation (cbiglccditfi’Jsn). Now rare or 
arch. Also 7 de-. [noun of action f. L. digladiari : 
see Digladiate.] 

1. Fightingor fencing with swords ; hand-to-hand 
fight. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie x. xvii. (Arb.) 52 In those 
great Amphitheatres were exhibited all manner of other 
shewes . . as their fence playes, or digladiations of naked 
men. 1650. R. Stapylton Slrada's Low C. IVarres ix. 44 
margin. His Digladiations in the night time. 1715 tr. 
Pancirollus' Return Alem. II. xx. 393 This manner of Di- 
gladiation was very ancient ; such was the Skirmish we read 
of in the poet Horace. 

2. Jig. Strife or bickering of words ; wrangling, 
contention, disputation. 

1590 R. Bruce Semi. i.Bijb, Gif they had keeped the 
Apostles words, .all this digladiatioun, strife and contention 
appearandly had not fallen out._ a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 

I. v. § 3 (1622) 34 Their contentions and digladiations grew 
to be so notorious, as made them all ridiculous. 1692 

J. Edwards Remarkable Texts 211 A Christian, whose 
religion forbids all foolish bickerings and degl^diations 
about mean and inconsiderable matters. 1819 M c Crie 
Melville II. xi. 304 Scholastic wrangling and digladia- 
tion. 1879 M. Pattison Milton ix. 107 In these literary 
digladiations readers are always ready to side with a new 
writer. 


Digla’diator. Obs. or arch, [agent-n. f. L. 
digladiari , on analogy of Gladiator.] A com- 
batant ; one who contends or disputes. 

1803 Monthly Mag. XVI. 225 Those polemical digladi- 
ators, who .. divided and convulsed all literary institu- 
tions. 

Diglot, diglott (dai-glpt), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
SryXtuTT-os speaking two languages, f. St-, Sttr- twice 
+ y\wT 7 a, Attic for y\waaa, tongue, language.] 
Using or containing two languages, bilingual ; ex- 
pressed or written in two languages ; also as sb. 
A diglot book or version (cf. polyglot'). So Di- 
glo’ttic a. (in quot., Speaking two languages) ; 
Di’glottism, the use of two languages, or of words 
derived from two languages. 

1863 in Smith's Diet. Bible III. 1557 The conquests of 
Alexander and of Rome had made men diglottic to an 
extent which has no parallel in history. 1871 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 78 Words run much in couples, the one 
being English tbe other French . . In the following . . there 
are two of these diglottisms in a single line. ‘Trouthe and 
honour, fredom and curteisye*. 1885 Rcpt. Brit . 4 For. 
Bible Soc.* App. B 361 The other edition [of the Breton 
N. T.] is in diglot form with the Revised Ostervald New 
Testament. 3890 Academy 8 Nov. 424/x Of the Bibles, &c., 
printed in more than one language . . there are 21 English 

4 di-glotts 12 French, and 6 German. 

Diglute, obs. f. Deglute, to swallow*. 
Diglyce*ric, -glyceride, -glycerol, -gly- 

co*llic, Chem . : see Dr - 2 2 d, and Glyceric, etc. 

1873 Fozvnes' CJiem. (ed. 11) 626 Diglyceric acid has not 
been actually obtained. Ibid. 706 Diglycollic Acid is also 
called Paramalic Acid. 1881 Nature XXIII. 245 Digly- 
collic acid .. obtained by the action of sodium hydrate on 
diglycollamic acid. 

Diglyph (dorglif). Arch. [mod. ad. Gr. 5 :- 
7 \v(p-os doubly indented, f. 5 <- twice + 7A .inpuv to 
carve; cf. F. diglyphe (Littr£).] An ornament 
consisting of a projecting face or tablet with two 
vertical grooves or channels. (Cf. Triglyph.) 

X727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diglyph , a kind of imperfect 
triglyph, console, or the like, with only two chanels, or 
engravings, instead of three. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 584 Diglyph, a tablet with two engravings or 
channels. 1854 E. dc Warren tr. De Saulcy's Round 
Dead Sea II. 254 These metopes are divided from each 
other by triglyphs, which may be called more correctly 
diglyphs, as they only bear two flutes and two drops. 

t Dignation (dign^-Jsn). Obs. [a. OF. dig- 
nation, -acion, ad. L. digndlioit-em , n. of action f. 
digndre, - art to think worthy, deign ] 

The action of deeming or treating any one as 
worthy, the conferring of dignity or honour ; favour 
shown or honour conferred ; condescension: chiefly 
said of the gracious action of a superior. 

CX450 tr. De Imitatione nt. liv, F or ho_u takist not J»is wij> 
J>in ovne f>°U3t.. but onely by dignacion of h c most hie 
grace, & of godly beholdyng. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 201 b, This werke is the efiecte of his hye digna- 
cion, power and goodnes. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. § 2. 
22 S. Elizabeth . . wondering at the dignation and favour 
done to her. 1659 Hammond On Ps. viii. Paraphr. 44 The 
magnifying of God’s wonderfull goodnesse . . and his dona- 
tions to mankind, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Rom. vh 19 
The great dignation and gracious condescension of Christ. 
1737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible (1767) IV. vi. v. 207 A great 
favour and dignation done her. 

t Digne, a. Obs. Also a. 4 dingne, dyngne, 

5 dign, dynge, 5-6 dygne, 6 Sc. ding, dyng. 
IS. 4-5 deyn(e. [ME. digne, a. F. digne (nth 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), early ad. L. digitus worthy. 
The form deyn might represent an OF. *dein, 
inherited form of digitus : but cf. Dain tf.] 

1 . Of high worth or desert ; worthy, honourable, 
excellent (in nature, station, or estimation ; cf. 
Dignity i, 2 ). 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724! 132 pe digne sege ywys..pat at 
London now ys. 1340 Ayenb. 109 pe |?ri uerste benes of pe 
pater noster . . byeth pe he3este and pe dingneste^ a 1400-50 
Alexander 882 Darius pe devne [Dtibl. MS. digne] Empe- 
reure. Ibid. 1958, I, sir Dan, pe deyne [DubLMS. digne] 
and derfe Emperoure. CX440 York J^y^.xxviii. 1 Beholde 
my discipulis pat deyne is and dere. a 1450 Knt . de la Tour 
ii. 5 It is an higher and more digne thinge forto praise and 
thanke God. 1513 Douglas /Ends xui. ix. 67 Of conquer- 
ouris and soueran pryncis dyng [rime kyng]. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 367 With diamonds ding, ana margretis 
mony one. 1578 Ps. cv». in Scot. Poems z 6 th C. II. 107 
Declair..Thy nobill actes and digne remembrance. _ 

2 . Worthy, deserving. Const, of {to), or inf. 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 252 Cum pou hider, losaphe ; for pou 
art lugget clene, And art digne per-to. C1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T.f 715 Hem pat 3euen chirches to hem pat ben not 
digne. ci 430 Lydg. Bochas iv. ix. (1544) 106 a, To write 
also hys triumphes digne of glorye. c 1450 Merlin 583 Ye 
be full digne to resceyve the ordre of chiualrie. a 1555 
Lyndesay 7 'ragedie 86 In France . . I did Actis ding of 
Remembrance. 1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seale 6 The state 
of the Church is come unto this, that she is not digne to be 
governed But of ill Bishops. 

3 . Befitting, becoming, appropriate, fit. Const. 
to, unto, off for. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W* 173 8 Luerctia, Hyre cuntin- 
aunce is to here berte digne. CX386 — Matt of Law's T. 
680 O Domegyld, I haue non englisch digne Vnto py malice 
and py tyrannye- r 14 20 Pallad. on Husb. XT. 7 Lande 
lene, or fatte, or drie, is for it digne. 1504 Atkynson tr. 
De Imitatione m. liv, Gyue dygne & moost large graces to 
the hye goodnes of god. i 549 Chmjoker Erasmus on Folly 


K ij a, AH the worlde . . offreth me . . farre dearer and more 
digne sacrifices, than theirs are. 

4 . Having a great opinion of one^ own worth ; 
proud, haughty, disdainful ; esp. in phr. as digne 
as ditch-iuaier (cf. ‘ stinking with pride ’), as digne 
as the devil. Cf. Dain a. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 313 pe menne of pat marche .. were 
so ding of peir deede, dedain pat they had pat any gome 
under God gouern hem sholde. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 517 
He [the Parson] was nat to synful man despitous Ne of his 
speche daungerous ne digne. c 1386 — Reeve's T. 44 She 
was as digne [Hart. Lausd. deyne] as water in a dich, as 
ful of hoker and of bismare. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 355 For 
wip pe princes of pride pe prechours dwellen ; pei ben digne 
as pe deyel pat droppep fro heuene. Ibid. 375 per is more 
pryue pride in prechours hertes pan per lefte in Lucyfer er 
he were lowe fallen ; pey ben digne as dich water. 

tDi'gnely, adv. Obs. Also 4 -li, 4-5 -liche, 
-lyche, 6 -lie. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1. Worthily, honourably; befittingly, deserving])*, 
condignly. 

C1315 Shoreham 32 Thou hest of-served dvgnelyche The 
pyne of helle vere. 1340 Ayenb. 20 pet pou nere na3t 
digneliche y-dht be ssnfpe and by vorpenchinge. cz 380 
Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wfcs.Il. 62 pei wolen sitte wiplordis and 
ladies at pe mete ful dignely. CX400 Test. Lave 1.(1561) 
287 b/i The name of Goddes dignely ye mow beare. 1513 
Douglas NSncis n. Prol. 7 Bot sen I follow the poete prin- 
cipal! . . God grant me grace him dingly to ensew. 1567 
Drant Horace Epist. A vj, When mortall man cannot 
re forme Nor dignely plage the cryme. 

2 . Haughtily, scornfully. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyfus n. 975 (1024) Touchynge pi lettre 
. .1 wot thow nylt it digneliche endite. 

+ Digne’sse. Obs. [a. AFr. *dignesse, f. digne 
worthy + - esse repr. L. -ilia : cf. basscsse , Hchesse, 
vilesse, etc.] Worthiness, dignity ; haughtiness. 

1399 Langl, Rich. Redeles in. 127 Swiche ffresshe ffoodis 
beth (feet in to chambris, And ffor her dignesse en-dauntid 
of dullisshe nollis. 

Digfni.fi cation (dkgnifik^'Jan). Now rare. 
[ad. med. L. dign ifi cation- cm , n. of action from 
dignificdrc : cf. obs. F. dignificacion (Godef.).] 
The action of dignifying, or fact of being dignified ; 
conferring of dignity. 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir. x. (1659) 63 In respect of thy digni- 
fication . . I say with the[e] Hallelujah, a x6iz Donne 
lltaflaj'aTo? (1644) 57 Humane nature after the first fall, till 
the restitution and dienification thereof by Christ. 1653 
Walton Angler 13 Where a noble and ancient Descent 
and such merits meet in any man, it is a double dignifica- 
tion of that person. CX781 in Boswell Johnson 4 June 
an.1781 To demean themselves with .. equanimity. .upon 
their . . dignification and exaltation. 

Dignified (di-gnifaid), ppl. a. [f. Dignify + 

-ED k] 

1 . Invested with dignity ; exalted. 

1763 J. Brown Poetry $ Mus. vi. 100 We shall see the 
Bard's Character rising again in its dignified State. 1781 
Cowper Charity 2 Fairest and foremost of the train that 
wait On man’s most dignified and happiest state. 

»J- 2 . Holding a position of dignity; ranking as 
a dignitary (esp. ecclesiastical). Obs. 

1667-8 Marvell Corr. xc. Wks. 1872-5 II. 240 It hath 
bin . . mov’d to raise ico,ooo//. . . upon the dignifyd Clergy. 
17x2 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 396 To the Cathedral belong - . 
five dignify’d Priests, being the Dean, Arch-Deacon, School- 
Master, Chanter, and Treasurer. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
6 Abbots are stiled dignify’d Clerks, as having some Dignity 
in the Church. 1860 Mrs. Gaskell Right at Last 30 My 
father was the son of a dignified clergyman. 

3 . Marked by dignity of manner, style, or appear- 
ance; characterized by lofty self-respect without 
haughtiness ; stately, noble, majestic. 

<zx8iz J. S. Buckminster (Webster, 1828) To the great 
astonishment of the Jew’s, the manners of Jesus are familiar, 
yet dignified. 1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (x_89i> 147 A Pulpit, 
environed with all manner of complex dignified appurten- 
ances and furtherances. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist . Sk. 
(1873) IT. 11. xiii. 299 The general character of the oratory 
was dignified and graceful. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 447 His State papers . . are models of terse, luminous, 
and dignified eloquence. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. viii. 291 A man of dignified appearance, 1878 
Bosw*. Smith Carthage 262 Silence, mournful, -but dignified, 
was observed in the public streets. 

Di’gnifiedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 
dignified manner ; with dignity or its appearance. 

• 18x8 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 481 The same littleness of mind 

which made. .Boniface dignifiedly incommunicative to all 

without badges or titles. 1868 Browning Emg *r • 

391 Whereon did Pietro, .sally forth dignifiedly. into the 
square. 1B85 Century Mag. XXX. 384 Verona is dignifiedly 
disagreeable. „ ^ , __n 

Dignifier (di-gnifaiw). [(■ Djgnifi + -eb '.J 
One who dignifies ; one who confers dignity- 
1612 R. Shkldon Serin. St. prim's so D ’S"' 

for, the Sanctifor and or 

Richardson Pamela (1742) I 1 - 2 °4 " 

DSXiK), - [a- OF. diptefter, dig- 
t^^Lmed.L. dignified, f- dtgn-us worthy + 

Tomike worthy or illustrious; to confer 

dignity or honour upon ; to <tn nob ^> hono , u £ .. 

“4. .. v „r AV de W. 1531) 2x0 Illumyned & digny- 
. , r«, SHAKS = Win. IV, 1. i. 22 Such uDuy . . 

now^to dignific the Times Since Ocsars For- 
IxSy, He that writes of yen, ifhe cun 
“i ^hat vou are you, so dignifies his story. J667 Milton 
£ *r . 1X . 9 j 0 Us his prime Creatures, digmfi’d so high, bet over 



DIGMTTABIAL. 


DIGRESS. 


all his Works. X732 Pope Her. Sat. 11. ». 141 No Turbots 
dignify my boards. 1824 L. Murray Eng'. Gram. (ed. 5) F 
357 As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest. 1877 
Mrs. OlifHANT Makers Flor . Introd. 16 There arose to 
dignify the struggle the moral principle which all this time 
it had wanted. 

b. To render majestic or stately. 

5749 Smollett Gil Bl % xi. v, He would write as well as 
he speaks, if, in order to dignify his style, he did not affect 
expressions which render it stiff and obscure, c 1790 Cowper 
On Milton’s P. L. 1. 6B9 How an act or image, vulgar and 
ordinary in itself, may be dignified by mere force of diction. 
1791 — Odyss. xxiii. i8r Then Pallas .. dignified his form 
With added amplitude. 

C. In lighter use : To represent as worthy (by 
‘ implication, as worthier than it is) ; to give a high- 
sounding name or title to. 

[1606 Shaks. Tr. <$- Cr. iv. v. ros^Yet glues he not till 
Judgment guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an impaire thought 
with breath. 1665 Glanvill Sce/sis Sci. 80 *Tis usual for 
men to dignifie what they have bestowed pains upon.] 
1750 H. Walpole Left. H. Mann (1834) II. ccxxii. 374 You 
will think my letters are absolute jest and storybooks unless 
you.. dignify them with the title ofWalpoliana. 1791-1823 
D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1839) III. 341 The science of books, 
for so bibliography is sometimes dignified. Mod. A school 
dignified with the name of a college. 

-j* 2 . To invest with a dignity or honour ; to exalt 
in rank; to confer a title of honour upon. ? Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe- 4 . <5- M. (1596) 5/2 Emperors in ancient 
time haue dignified them in titles. 1660 Blount Boscobel 
it. (1680J 21 The Earl of Southampton . . now with much 
merit dignifyed with the great office of Lord High Trea- 
surer. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Man's Comp. 105 Nor 
ought Sons of the Nobility to be Dignified .. with less 
than the Title of Honourable, as being their due by Birth- 
Right. 

Hence Dignifying vbl . sb. and///, a. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <5- Cotnmw. lor The Grand- 
Seignior never nameth us with dignifying titles. _ 1639 Lo. 
Digby, etc. Lett. cone. Rclig. (1657) 81 Those dignifying cir- 
cumstances .. belong onely to such doctrines, [etc.]. Ibid. 
82 That seal, with those quarterings and dignifyings where- 
with you blazon it, 

Dignitarial (dignite»’rial), a. [f. Dignitary 
+ -al.] Of or belonging to a dignitary. 

1885 Ch. Times 20 Feb. 135/3 The perversity of the digni- 
tarial mind was curiously exemplified. 

Dignitary (drgnitari), sb . (a.) Also 7 -ory. 
[f. L. dignilas or Eng. Dignity + -ary : cf., for the 
sense, prebendaiy, for the form, L. volunlarius 
voluntary, from voluntas: so F. dignitaire sb. (1752 
in Trevoux).] 

A. sb. One invested with a dignity; a personage 
holding high rank or office, esp. ecclesiastical. 

1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 282 There was a gentle- 
man of your robe, a Dignitory of Lincoln. <11745 Swift 
(J.), If there be any dignitaries, whose preferments are., 
not liable to the accusation of superfluity. 1756-7 tr. 
Keys/ers Trav. (1760) I. 15 Princes, bishops, counts, rich 
dignitaries, abbots. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 
248 A very high ecclesiastical dignitary. 1836 Irving Asto- 
ria I. 100 The captain . . paid a visit to the governor. This 
dignitary proved to be an old sailor, by the name of John 
Young. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 266 It 
represents three dignitaries, probably priests. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or invested with 
a dignity (esp. ecclesiastical). 

1715 M. Davies Ath. Brit. 1 . 163 The most eminent Digni- 
tary Churchmen! *733 Neal Hist . Purit. II. 148 They 
complimented the Roman Catholick priests with their dig- 
nitary titles. 

Dignitcrrial, a: [erroneous for Dignitarial.] 
18x7 T. C. Banks {title), History of the. Ancient Noble 
Family of Marmyun . . also their Dignitorial Tenures and 
the services of London, Oxford, &c. 

Dignity (drgniti). Forms : 3-4 dignete, 3-6 
-ite, 4 dyng-, dingnete, 4-5 dignitee, -ytee, 4-6 
dy-, dignyte, 6-7 dignitie, 7- dignity, [a. OF. 
digneti, F. digniti (1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
dignitdt-em merit, worth, f., dignus worthy : see 
-it Y. Cf. also Dainty, a. O F. deinlii , the inherited 
form of dignitatem .] 

1 . The quality of being worthy or honourable ; 
worthiness, worth, nobleness, excellence. 

<11225 Ancr. R. 140 Nis nout eS.cene of hwuche dignite 
heo [the soul] is, ne hu heih is hire cunde. C1230 Halt 
Meid. 5 Of se muche dignete, and swuch wtiroschipe. 
c 1393 Chaucer Gcntitesse 5 For vn-to vertue longeth dig- 
nytee. CX400 Maundev. (Roxbjvi. 18 A name of grete 
dignitee and of grete worschepe. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Cateclt. (1884I 20 Of the preeminens and excellent dignitiee 
of the Pater noster. 1602 Shaks. Ilavt. 1. v. 48 From me, 
whose loue was of that dignity, That it went hand in hand 
even with the Vow I made to her in Marriage. 1657 
Austen Fruit Trees 1. it The dignity and value of Fruit- 
trees. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) H. 05, I recollect 
no work of any dignity which has been lately published. 
1795 Wordsw. Yexv-tree Seat , True dignity abides with 
him alone Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, Can 
still suspect, and still revere himself. In lowliness of heart. 
1836 Sir H. Taylor Statesman, xv. 107 It is of the essence 
of real dignity to be self-sustained, and no man’s dignity 
can be asserted without being impaired. 1874 Blackie 
Self-Cult. 75 The real dignity of a man lies not in what he 
has, but in what he is. 

fb. The quality of being worthy of something; 
desert, merit. Obs. rare. 

1548 R. Huttf.n Sum of diuinitie E 5 a, Fayth lcaneth 
onclye vpon mercy, not of our dygnytye. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 154 To suppose that God should fetch the 
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commun rule of his giving or not giving grace, from mans 
dignitie or indignitie. 

2. Honourable or high estate, position, or esti- 
mation ; honour ; degree of estimation, rank. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 15 E.adi mciden. understond in hu hch 
dignete he mihte of meidenhad halt te. 1340 Avettb. 215 
pere ssolle pe greate Ihordes and f> e greate Jheuedyes 
uoryete . . hare dingnete, and hare hejnesse. 1399 Rolls 
Pari. III.424/X Ye renounsed and cessed of the State of 
Kyng, and of Lordeshipp and of all the Dignite and Wir- 
ssnipp that longed therto. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7682 I . . have 
pouste To shryve folk of most dignyte. 1538 Starkey 
England 1. iv. 130 Gy u yng somewhat to the dygnyte of 
presthode. .1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vi. (1611) 12 Stones, 
though in dignitie of nature inferior to plants. *6ix Shaks. 
I Vint. T. v. 1. 183 His Sonne, who ha’s (His Dignitie, and 
Dutie both cast off) Fled from his Father, from his Hopes, 
and with A Shepheards Daughter. 17x1 Swift Lett. (1767) 
III. 177, I fear I shall be sometimes forced to stoop beneath 
my dignity, and send to the ale-house for a dinner. 1751 
Harris Hermes (1841) 119 7 'here is no kind of subject, 
having its foundation in nature, that is below the dignity 
of a philosophical inquiry. 1786 Han. More Florio .78 
Small habits well pursued betimes, May reach the dignity 
of crimes. 1891 Latu Times XCII. 124/1. The post of Irish 
Chancellor has increased rather than diminished in dignity 
since the Union. 

Jig. 1541 Copland Guy doit’s Quest. Chirurg. H j b, May 
the herte .. sustayne dysease longe? Answere. No, for his 
great dygnyte. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Pliysick 215 Consider 
the dignity of the part affected, so that the heart must not 
be tryed by vehement remedies. 

b. colled. Persons of high estate or rank (cf. 
the quality'). 

1548 W. Patten Exfcd. Sc oil. Pief. in Arb. Garner III. 
73 My Lord’s Grace, my Lord of Warwick, the other estates 
of the Council there, with the rest of the dignity of the 
army did . . tarry . . at Berwick, 1793 Burke. Corr. (1844) 
iy. 149, I cannot see the dignity of a great kingdom, and, 
with its dignity, all its virtue, imprisoned or exiled, without 
great pain. 

attrib. . 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxi, A dignity ball is 
a ball given by the most consequential of their coloured 
people [in Barbadoes]. 

3. An honourable office, rank, or title ; a high 
official or titular position. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 72/54 Bischop him. made . . seint 
Edward J>e king, And a-feng him in his dignete. CX330 
R. Brunne Citron. IVacc (Rolls) 15112 Seint Gregore tok pe 
dignete, And was pope J>rytty :jer. 1520 Caxton's Chron. 
Eng. ccxxxvi. 258 Tho that were chose to bisshoppes sees and 
dignytees. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 208 Edward duke 
of Yorke, xyhiche . . had untrewly usurped the Croune and 
Imperial dignitie of this realme. 1659 Harris ParivaVs 
Iron Age 123 He procured the Dignity of General to be 
taken away from the duke of Frithland. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 98 By a Dignity, we understand that Promotion 
or Preferment, to which any Jurisdiction is annex’d. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <$• F. III. 231 He ..distributed the civil and 
military dignities among his favourites and followers. 1844 
Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. i. 18 The dignity of 
Roman prefect. 1884 L' pool Mercury 3 Mar. 5/x Her Ma- 
jesty has conferred the dignity of a viscountcy upon Sir 
Henry B. W. Brand. 

b. transf. A person holding a high office or 
position ; a dignitary. 

c 1450 Holland Hcnvlat 690 Denys and digniteis. 1598 
Florio. Ep. Ded., That I . . may . . entertaine so high, if 
not deities yet dignities. x6xi Bible Jude 8 These filthy 
dreamers . . speake euill of dignities. 1656 Heylin Surv. 
France 93 There is. .in this Church a Dean 7 Dignities and 
50 Canons. 1667 Milton P. L. \. 359 Godlike shapes and 
forms.. Princely Dignities, And Powers that earst in Heaven 
sat on Thrones. 1865 Kingsley Herew. i, Thou art very 
like to lose thy tongue by talking such ribaldry of dig- 
nities. 

4. Nobility or befitting elevation of aspect, manner, 
or style ; becoming or fit stateliness, gravity. (Cf. 
Dignified 2.) 

1667 Milton P. L. vin. 489 Grace was in all her steps . . 
In every gesture dignitie and love. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 
73 A dignity of dress adorns the Great. 1752 Fielding 
Amelia 1, viii, He uttered this. .with great majesty, or, as he 
called it, dignity. x8xx Syd. Smith Wks.>(iZs9) I. 205/1 
All establishments die of dignity. They are too proud to 
think themselves ill, and to take a little physic. 1853 J. H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 11. i. 248 He preserved in his 
domestic arrangements the dignity of a literary and public 
man. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xxx. 557 He 
opposed the effect of these instructions with such silent 
dignity as to command general respect. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion 11. iv. 77 So much of dignity in ruin lives. 

b. Rhct. 

1828 Webster, Dignity, in oratory, one of the three 
parts of elocution, consisting in the right use of tropes and 
figures. 

_ 5. Astral. A situation of a planet in which its 
influence is heightened, either by its position in the 
zodiac, or by its aspects with other planets. 

f 1 39 * Chaucer Astrol. Table of Contents, Tables of 
dignetes of planetes. /bid. it. § 4 The lord of the assendent 
, .whereas he is in his dignite and conforted with frendly 
aspectys of planetes. 1632 Massinger City Madam ir. h, 
Saturn out of all dignities . . and Venus in the south angle 
elevated above him. _ 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. vi. 49 Al- 
iy net en , of any house is that Planet who hath most dignities 
in the Signe ascending or descending upon the Cusp of any 
house. _ 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Astrology, 
Dignities are the Advantages a Planet has upon account of 
its being in a particular place of the Zodiack, or in such 
a Station with other Planets, etc. by which means its Influ- 
ences and Virtue are encreas’d. 1839 Bailey Festns (1872) 
i2X Ye planetary sons of light I Your aspects, dignities 
ascendances. 

0. The term for a ‘ company’ of canons. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij a, A Dignyte of chanonj’s. 


f 7 . Alg. —Power. Obs. 

17x5 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 21 1 Mr. Newton introduced 
. . the Fract, Surd, Negative and Indcfmitive Indices of 
Dignities. 

m i\ 8. [Erroneous or fantastic rendering of Gr. 
d^iojfia ‘ honour, worth, dignity', also ‘first prin- 
ciple, axiom *.] A self-evident theorem, an axiom. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii, 25 These Sciences 
[mathematics], concluding from dignities and principles 
knowne by themselves, they receive not satisfaction from 
probable reasons, much lesse from bare and peremptory 
asseverations. 

f Di'gnorate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. L. dignorart, 
quoted in the same sense from Pan), ex Pest.] 

1623 Cockcram, Dignorate , to marke a beast. 1656 Blouxt 
Glossogr., Dignorate, to mark, as men do beasts, to know 

them. _ 

T Digno'sce, V. Obs. [ad. L. dignosclrt to 
recognize apart, distinguish, f. ill-, dis-, III - 1 + 
( g)noscere to know.] 

To distinguish, discern, a. Irons, 
a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. iv. (1677) 200 All the 
Painters and Writers were called for dignoscing the letters 
and draughts. 1645 Liberty 0/ Come. 16 The true wor- 
shippers of God cannot be certainly and infallibly dignosced 
from the false worshippers. 1671 True Nonconf. 391 The 
consideration . . whereupon the right dignoscing of such 
deeds doth mostly depend, is oftentimes most difficult, 
b. intr. To discern ; to decide. 

1641 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1870) V. 344 Who shall have 
pouer to dignose and take cognitione whither the same 
falles within the said act of pacifica Gone. 1676 \V. Row 
Con/11. Blair's Antobiog . xii. (1848) 539 A committee ap- 
pointed to dignosce upon the supplication. 

Hence +Digno*scibleez., discernible ; tDigno s- 
citive a ., having the quality of discerning. 

1671 True Nonconf. 180 As dignoscible by .. these cha- 
racters, as the night is by darkness. 1674 [Z. Cawdrev] 
Catholicon 22 That dignoscitive power .. whereby their 
spiritual sense discerns betwixt good and evil, 
t Dig'llO’te, v. Obs . rare “ [f. L. ^dignet 
ppl. stem of dignosce rc.] = Dignosce. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnotis Disp. Pref., Every Simple., 
may be dignoted in its nature and quality. 
f Digno’tion. Obs. [n. of action f. dtgnot- 
ppl. stem of L. digndsefre : see Dignosce and -iok.] 
The action of distinguishing or discerning; a dis- 
tinguishing mark or sign. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. xo Die dignotion of sauors. 
1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 42 That this dignotion may 
be certain. 1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxu. 327 
Temperamental! dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours. 

t Di’gnoxis, a. Obs. [f. L. digtvtts worthy + 
-ous.] Worthy, honourable. 

1630 T. Westcote Devon. 170 A dignous family of this 
diocese. Ibid. (1845) 314 The ancient and dignous family 
of Coffin. r 

Digoaeutic (daigflnh/’tik), a. ' Entovi . [f. Gr. 
5 i-, twice + 70 vev-uv to beget, of which the vbl. aaj. 
would be *yoy(vr-os.] Producing two broods in 
a year ; double-brooded. Hence Digoneutism, 
the condition of being digonentic. 

1889 S. H. Scudder in Nature XXXIX. 319 Capt.Elwes.. 
fails to make a distinction between the successive season 
forms of a digoneutic butterfly. , 

Digonous (di-gtmos, dai-), a. Bot. L ad * ™ ot y 
L. digon-us , f. Gr. St-, twice + -ywos angled : ci. 
Tplycwos three-cornered.] Having two angles. 

X788 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. ill. iv. (ed. 4] l8r ^ 1 -~ on p ^’ 
Trigonous, Tetragonous. .having two, three, four..Ang 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. inV i, 

f Digradua’tion. Obs.var.of Degradratioj* . 
cf. also Djsgraduate v. _ . 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 218 ^ j nrha- 

wrote unto Alexander that he should revoke the aep 
tion and digraduation past. 

Diagram. A proposed synonym of DicuArn. 
1864 in Webster. . 2 4. 

Digraph, (dargraf). [f. Gr. Si- twice, Vi- > 
ypatfrq writing, etc.] A group of two letters e 
pressing a simple sound of speech. _ 
a 1788 T. Sheridan (L.), All improper diphthongSt > , 

I have called them, digraphs, are changed into tne » 
vowels which they stand for. 1812 J. C. Hobuousc j . . 
Albania App. 1061 If these combinations °* VO "„uha V e 
been distinguished in writing only, .their name wou 
been digraphs , and not dipthongs. 1873 Earle 

Tongue § 193 He would therefore recognise the con 

digraphs ch,gh..sh, th, wh, ug, as alphabetic „ e 

1877 Sweet Phonetics 174 If . . we exclude new let 
are obliged to fall back on digraphs. 

Digraphic (doigmrfik), a. [f- P rec - V. j 
after Gr. ypa<pa: 6 s , pertaining to writing, g ra P 
1 . Pertaining to or of the nature ofa digrap • 

,0— . q « r-..- r««of thearDi 


i8 73~4 Sweet *Hist. Eng. Sounds 23 Cases of the arbitrary 
use of consonants as digraphic modifiers also occ , 

2 . Written in two different characteis or p p ’ 
x8So Scribner’s Mag . June 205 This was a A 

digraphic, as both inscriptions are in the same h 
published by De Vogue. 1895 Times 5 Feb. 12/3 
graphic Copybook, Longhand and Shorthand. 
Di-grave, obs. or dial. var. of Dike-ora • ^ 
2721-1800 Bailev, Digrave, Dike-grave, an !} 
takes Care of Banks and Ditches. ^'cc»ress- 

Digress (digre-s, dai-), v. Also o -7 dl 
[f. L 7 . degress- ppl. stem of digredi to go ** 
depart, f. di-, Dis- 1 + grade to step, walk, g 
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I. inir. To go aside or depart from the course or 
track ; to diverge, deviate, swerve. 

1552 Huloet, Digresse or go a little out of the pathe, 
digredior. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda Cony. E. 
■Ind. 65 b, It was not vnpossible but that they might some- 
what digresse from their right course. 1603 Dekker Grisstt 
(Shaks. Soc.) 22 , 1 must disgress from this bias, and leave 
you. 1649 Alcoran 86 God. .punisheth them that digresse 
from the right path. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 25 p ir 
Frighted from digressing into new tracts of learning. 1825 
Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Superannuated matt , I find myself in 
Bond Street. .1 digress into Soho, to explore a bookstall. 

f b. Aslron. Cf. Digression 3 . Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 12 Shee (Venus) beginnes to di- 
gresse in latitude and to diminish her motion from the 
morn rising : but to be retrograde, and withall to digresse 
in altitude from the euening station, 
t 2 .Jig. To depart or deviate ( from a course, mode 
of action, rule, standard, etc.) ; to diverge. Obs. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 16 As the other trans- 
lation agreeth very well, I would not digresse from it. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. Jul. 111. iii. 127 Thy Noble shape, is but 
a forme of waxe, Digressing from the Valour of a man. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 25 Digresse good sir from such 
lewd songs. 1611 Ussher in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 39 The 
subjects rebelled, and digressed from their allegiance. 

1 3. To diverge from the Tight path, to trans- 
gress. Obs. 

3541-93 [see Digressing below], 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Leant, vir. iii. (R.), So man, while he aspired 
to be like God in knowledge, digressed and fell, 
b. trails. To transgress. Obs. 

1592 Wvrley Annorie 56 Faire points of honor I would 
not disgresse. 

4. intr. To deviate from the subject in discourse 
or writing. (Now the most frequent sense.) 

1530 Palsgr. 516/1, I dygresse from my mater and talke 
of a thyng that nothynge belongeth therunto. 1555 Eden 
Decades 8 To retume to the matter from which we haue 
digressed. 1597 Morley Jntrod. Mus. 74 Let vs come 
againe to our example from which wee haue much dis* 
gressed. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes viii. 292, I shall not 
digress to give any account of these. 1727 Swift Modest 
Proposal , 1 have too long digressed, and therefore shall 
return to my subject. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 200 r 10 
While we were conversing upon such subjects . . he fre- 
quently digressed into directions to the servant. 1813 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev . 1. 374 Mr. P. digresses on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. 1869 Farrar Ram. Speech iii. 
(1873)99, 1 will not here digress into the interesting ques- 
tion as to the origin of writing. 

Hence Digressing 1 vbl.sb. and ppl. a., Digres- 
singly adv. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1200/1 Were it 
properly perteining to y* present matter, or sumwhat di- 
gressing therfro. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, (Bolton Stat. 
Irel. (1621) 2i8) Albeit that upon any disloyaltie or digress- 
ing contrary to the duety of a subject. 1593 Sh ails. Rich. //, 
v. iii. 66 This deadly blot, in thy digressing sonne. 1864 
Q. Rev. CXVI. 168 The sarcophagus on which appears the 
incident we have thus digressingly analysed. 

f Digress, sb. Obs. [ad. L. digress-us depar- 
ture, f. ppl. stem of digredi : see Digress v.] = 
Digression 2 . 

1598 Yong Diana 76, I thee esple Talking with other 
Shepherdesses, AH is of feastes and brauerie, Who daunceth 
best, and like digresses. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xi. x. § 43 
Nor let any censure this a digress from my history. 1679 
II A key Key Script, t. 9 , 1 am driven . . here . . to a brief Digress. 

Digresser (digre-saj, dai-). [f. Digress v. + 
-erI.J One who digresses. 

3654 Baxter (title). Reduction of a Digresser or Mr. Bax- 
ter’s reply to Kendall’s Digression. 1824 Scott A 7 . Rouan's 
xiv, Who, though somewhat of a digresser himself, made 
little allowance for the excursions of others. 

Digression (digre'Jan, dai-). Also 5-7 dis*, 
5-8 de*. [a. OF. disgressiun, digressiiin ( 12 th 
c.), mod.F. digression , ad. L. dtgression-em, n. of 
action from digredi'. see Digress v.] 

1. The action of digressing, or turning aside from 
a path or track ; swerving, deviation. (Now some- 
what rare in lit. sense.) 

3552 Huloet, Digression, digressio. 1670 Cotton Esper- 
non 1. iv, 344 By this, little digression into Gascony, the 
Duke had an opportunity .. to re-inforce himself with some 
particular Servants of his. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. Rome 
379 We made a digression to S. Marino. 1823 J. D. 
Hunter Captiv. Pi. Amer. 86 This digression up the 
Kansas was undertaken [etc.]. 

1*b. fig. Moral deviation or going astray. Obs. 
1500 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. xxi. Nature . . More stronger 
had her operacion Then.she had nowe in her digression. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L, i. ii. .121, I may example my digres- 
sion by some mighty president. 1593 — Lucr . 202 Then 
my digression is so vile, so base, That it will liue engrauen 
in my face. 

+ c. Deviation from rule. Obs. 

36x5 Crooke Body of Matt 299 Monsters Aristotle calleth 
Excursions and Digressions of Nature, 

2. Departure or deviation from the subject in 
discourse or writing; an instance of this. (The 
earliest and most frequent sense.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 1. 87 (143) It were a long degression 
Fro my matere. J430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. i, I wyll no 
longer make degression. 1494 Fabyan Chron. xv. lxix. 49, 
I woll retourne my style to Octauis, from whom 1 haue 
made a longe degression, a 1535 More De quat. Noviss. 
Wks. 99 Which thyng I might proue . . sauing that the 
degression would be ouer long. 1621 Three Quest. Answ. 
cone. ^Fourth Covunandm. 6 But this, by way of de- 
gression. 3675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 206, I begg y r 
Excellencies pardon for this degression. 1753 Johnson 


Rambler No. 347 p 7 Without . . any power of starting' into 
gay digressions. 1813 Scott Rokebyi. x, [He] started from 
the theme, to range In loose digression wild and strange. 
1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem Ch. xiii, Breaking off now and 
then into a momentary digression. 

3. Aslron. and Physics. Deviation from a parti- 
cular line, or from the mean position ; deflexion ; 
e.g. of the sun from the equator, or of an inferior 
planet from the sun (= Elongation i). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iv. 288 This digression 
[of the Sun] is not equal!, but neare the ^EquinoxiaJI intersec- 
tions, it is right and greater, near the Solstices, more oblique 
and lesser. 1705 C. Purshall Meclt. Macrocosm 122 Their 
Degression, or Departure North, and South, are sometimes 
Greater, and sometimes Less, than that of the Sun. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. L 1x6 These lesser Bodies may be 
lessen'd till that^ digression or those mutual attractions be 
less than any given -ones. 1837 Brewster Magnet . 215 
The needle having arrived at the limit of its western digres- 
sion. 3847 Craig, Digression , in Astronomy, the apparent 
distance of the inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, from 
the sun. 

Digressional (digre-Jsnal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to digression ; characterized by- 
digression. 

1785 Warton Holes on Milton's Juvenile Poems (T.), 
Milton has judiciously avoided Fletcher's digressional orna- 
ments. 1787 Headley On Daniel's Poems (R.), He seems 
fearfulof supplying its [his subject's] defects by digressional 
embellishments. 3843 De Quincey Homer Wks. VI. 326 
He adds a short digressional history of the fortunate shot. 
Digressionary (digre’Janari), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ary.] Of the nature of a digression. 

3741 Betterton's Eng. Stage 4 A . . short digressionary 
History of the Fate and Fortunes of the most considerable 
Actresses. 1859 Lever Davenport Dunn i, All this is, how- 
ever, purely digressionary. 

Digressive (digre'siv, dai-), a. [ad. L. di- 
gressiv-iiSy f. digress- ppl. stem of digredi : see 
Digress v. and -ive.] 

1. Characterized by digressing; diverging from 
the way or the subject ; given to digression ; of the 
nature of, or marked by, digression. 

c 16x3 Chapman Iliad xiv. 105 These digressive things 
Are such as you may well endure. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus* 
Vind. A ns?v. § 2. 30 We will not make digressive excur- 
sions into new controversies. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. Apol. 
35, I came not to satisfie the people . . by digressive dis- 
courses . . but to dispute with him. 1745 Eliza Heywood 
Female Spectator ( 1748) III. 310 But all this . . is digressive 
of the subject I sat down to write upon. 1783 H. Blair Lcct. 
39 (Seagar) Pindar is perpetually digressive and fills up his 
poems with fables of the gods and_ heroes. 3874 T: Hardy 
Far from Madding Crozvd I. xxvi. 285 That remark seems 
somewhat digressive. 

1 2. That turns any one out of his way. Obs. rare. 
ci 6 n Chapman Iliad x. Argt., Then with digressive wiles 
they use their force on Rhesus’ life. 

Hence DigTG-ssively< 7 <£/., in a digressive manner; 
Dijfro’ssiveness, the quality of being digressive. 

1731-1800 Bailey, Digrcssively, by way of Digression. 
1768 Woman of Honor IV.92 An example, which you will 
hardly think digressively introduced. 1877 H. A. Page 
De Quincy II. xix. 363 If it is to blame for not a little of 
his digressiveness, still it imparts to everything he does 
a bouquet. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. App. 6x1 The digres- 
siveness becomes more diffuse. 

I! Digue. [F. digue fin. OF. also diqtie, a. Flem. 
dijk, Dike q.v.] =Dike. (In reference to Hol- 
land, Flanders, or France. Now only used for 
local colouring.) 

1523 Ld. Berners Rroiss. 4b/x With the fyrste flodde they 
came before the Digues of Holande [/r. Dignes; hence 
Grafton Chron. II. 210 dignesse]. 1645 City Alarum xo 
Opposing a Digue to stop the torrent. 1673 Temple Obs. 
United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 13 In Zealand they absolutely 
gave over the working at their Digues. 1702 Dennis Mottu- 
ment xvi. 8 Whose stately Tow'rs Are to the Storms of 
Arbitrary Pow’r, What its Digues are to the Tempestuous 
Main. 1886 A thensum 22 May 686/1 Girls gossiping on the 
digue of stone which defends the place against the sea. 

Digust, rare obs. var. of Disgust. 

|| Digynia (daid^rnia). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnreus 
1 735) f* Gr. ot- t Di- 2 4 - yvyfj woman, wife + abstr. 
ending - 1 a , -ia.] The second Order in many classes 
of the Linnsean Sexual System, comprising plants 
having two pistils. 

1762 in Hudson Flora A tig llca. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. x. 99. 1858 Carpenter Peg. Phys. § 458 One portion 
of the class Pentandria, order Digynia, corresponds with 
the Natural Order Umbelliferae. 

Hence Di*gyn, a plant of the order Digynia ; 
Digynlan, Digynious adjs., belonging to the 
order Digynia ; DPgynons (dardsinas) a., having 
two pistils. 

1806 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. 390 Carex Digynous ; spikes 
filiform. 1828 Webster, Digyn. Ibid., Digynian. 1847 
Craig, Digynious. 2850 Comstock Introd. Bot , (ed. 21) 
470 (Gloss.) Digynous , having two styles. 

Dihedral (daihrdral), a. Cryst. Also diedral. 
[f. next + -al : cf. F. dildre in same sense.] 

1. Having or contained by two planes or plane 
faces. Dihedral angle , the inclination of two planes 
which meet at an edge. Dihedral summit 3 a summit 
(of a crystal) terminating in a dihedral angle. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory. I. 2 Terminating in dihedral 
pyramids. 3808 Thomson in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 69 
Oxalate of potash .. crystallizes in flat rhomboids, .termi- 
nated by dihedral summits. 3826 Henry Flem. Client. I. 


38 Variations of temperature produce a . . difference in . . 
a crystal of carbonate of lime. ; As the temperature increases, 
the obtuse dihedral angles diminish . . so that its form ap- 
proaches that of a cube. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Ghent. II. 
324 [In the rhombic dodecahedron] The dihedral angles 
formed by the meeting of the faces are all equal to 120 0 . 

2. Math. Of the nature of a dihedron. 

2892 Harkness & Morley Theory of Functions 29 A simple 
dihedral configuration. 1893 Forsyth Functions of a Com- 
plex Variable 625 Functions which are unaltered for the 
dihedral group of substitutions. 

Dihedron (dai hr drpn). Math. [mod. f. Gr. &- f 
St<7- twice + <idpa seat, base : cf. tetrahedron .] In 
the geometrical theory of groups, the portion of 
two superposed planes bounded by (or contained 
within) a regular polygon. 

According to Klein, the six regular solids are dihedron 
[dieder ), tetrahedron, octahedron, cube or hexahedron, 
ikosahedron, pentagon-dodecahedron. 

tz8z8 Webster, Dihedron , a figure with two sides.] 1888 
G. G. Morrice tr. F. Klein's Lcct. on Ikosahedron 3 We 
can denote this latter by considering the portion of the plane 
limUed by the sides of the n-gon to be doubled, as a regular 
solid — a dihedron, as we will say : only that this solid, con- 
trary to the elementary notion of such, encloses no space. 

II Dihe’lios. A sir. Also dihelimn (in mod. 
Diets, dihely). [mod.L. f. Gr. 5 i- ~ dta through 
+ ^A»ossun.] (See quot.) 

1727-53 Chambers Cycl., Dihelios , in the elliptical astro- 
nomy, a name which Kepler gives to that ordinate of the 
ellipsis, which passes through the focus, wherein the sun is 
supposed to be placed. 

Dihe’ptyl. Chem . : see Di- 2 and Heptyl. 
Dih.exagou.al (dabheksce*g<frial), a. Cryst . 
[f. Dl- 2 + Hexagonal.] Having twelve angles, 
of which the first, third, fifth, . . . eleventh, are 
equal to one another, and the second, fourth, sixth, 

. . . twelfth, also equal to one another, but those 
of the one set not equal to those of the other ; as 
a dihexagonal pyramid or prism. See also quot. 
1S64. 

1864 Webster, Dihexagonal , consisting of two hexagonal 
parts united ; thus, a dihexagonal pyramid is composed of 
two hexagonal pyramids placed base to base. 3895 Story- 
MASKELYNEC>2'r/<z//<7f. 141 Symmetry of a form dihexagonal. 
Ibid. 277 Two dihexagonal quoins form the vertices of 
the pyramids, and are composed by edges S and 2 alternat- 
ing with each other, adjacent edges representing dihedral 
angles of different magnitude. Ibid. 278 The dihexagonal 
prism or hexagonal diprism. 

+ Di-liexaliedral, a. Cryst. Obs. [f. as next 
+ -al.] Having twice six faces : see quot. 

1805-17 Jameson Char. Min., (c d. 3) 203 Di-ltexa - 
Jtedral (di-hexaedre), when is a six-sided prism, having 
three planes on the extremities. [204] Example, Di-hexa- 
hedral felspar (feldspath di-hexatidre), which is a broad six- 
sided prism, bevelled on the extremities, the bevelling planes 
set on two opposite lateral edges, and on each of the 
extremities, one of the angles, formed by the meeting of the 
bevelling planes with the lateral edges, and on which they 
are set, truncated. 

Di-Iiexahe'dron. Cyst. [f. Di- 2 + Hexa- 
hedron.] A six-sided prism with trihedral sum- 
mits, making twelve faces in all. Also sometimes, 
a double hexagonal pyramid. 

1888 Amer. Naturalist XXII. 247 Dihexahedra of quartz 
and various rare minerals are noted in them [trap dikes in 
Scotland]. 

Dihoti, var. of Dioti, wherefore. 

+ Di*3ltende. Obs. rare — 1 , [early ME., subst. 
use of pr. pple. of dihteiiy OE. dihtan to rule : see 
Dight.] Ruler, disposer. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 123 Almihti god . shuppende and 
wealdende . and dihtende of alle shafte. 

Diliydric (daihoi-drik), a. Chem . [f. Di- 2 + 
Hydric.] Applied to a compound of two atoms 
of hydrogen with an acid radical ; denoting dibasic 
acids regarded as salts of hydrogen, as dihydric 
sulphate = sulphuric acid H 2 SO*. _ 

3876 Harley Mat. Med. 187 It . . is readily soluble in 
water acidulated with an excess, of citric acid, when the 
acid or magnesic dihydric citrate is formed. 

Dihydrite (daihardrait). Min. [f. Gr. Si-, 
Di- 2 + u5 cop, vhp- water + -ite.] A variety of 
pseudomalachite or native phosphate of copper, 
containing two equivalents of water. 


z 868 Dana Min . 568. _ Q 

Dihydro-, diliydr-. Chem. [f. Di-- 
Hydr(o)-.] Having two atoms of hydrogen 


+ 

in 


imbination. ,. 

1873 Fawnes ' Chem . (ed. xi) 334 Dih . yd f r ?^ t ^ > t ri 1 and’ 
mate may be regarded as a compound of the n 

Dihydrobromide, - chloride, -iodide. Chem . 

-e Di- 2 and HYDROBROHiDE, etc. ohrQm]des 

consul on as .he dl- 

- 1 <- 

c- Tlv 2 ^ nr? Hr. 


Th. C. Wood 7W T- The ‘•ihydroxyle 

ia is physiologically inert. - - 



Sitaupos a uuumc 1^.^— , -• -- 7 — - • . • 

ibus.] A metrical foot consisting of two iambs. 
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1753 Chambers Cyct. Svpp., Dtj ambus .. is compounded 
of two iambics, as severltds. *844 Beck & Felton tr. 
M unk's Metres 10 Feet of six times . . v. — v; — Diiambus, 
Diiamb. 

Di-iodide (dai^r&laid). C/iern. [f. Di- 2 + 
Iodide.] A compound of two atoms of iodine 
with a dyad element or radical, as mercuric di-io- 
dide, Hgl 2 . 

1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 227 The di-iodide melts at 
no . 1 83 1 AthcK3?itm 9 Apr. 496/1 On the Co-efficients of 
Expansion of the Diiodide of Lead (Pb I 2 ). 

Di-i'odo-, di-rod-, diem. [f. Di- 2 + Iod(o)-.] 
Having two atoms of iodine replacing two of 
hydrogen, as di-iodomethane CH. Io. 

1869 Roscoe Elan . Chan. 417 Prepared by the action of 
caustic potash on di-bromo- or di-iodo-sa!icylic acid. 1877 
Watts Ferwnes' Chan. II. 68 Di-iodomethane. .crystallises 
in colourless shining laminm of specific gravity 3-34. 
Di-isopentyl, di-isopropyl. Chem. SeeDi -2 
and Iso-. 

Diject, obs. erron. form of Deject v . 
t Dijtrdicant. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dtjftdicant- 
em, pr. pple. of dTjudicare : see next.] One who 
judges, determines, or decides. 

1661 GLMivihh Scepsis Set. xxvii. 226 If great Philosophers 
doubt of many things, which popular dijudicants hold as 
certain as their Creeds. 3691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 496 He 
. . did altogether disapprove the streightness and sloath of 
elder dijudicants. 

Dijudicate (do’^dgrrdikest),^. Now rare. [f. 
L. dijiidicat -, pa. ppl. stem of dTjudicare to judge, 
determine, f. dT- apart (Dr- *) + jiidiedre to judge.] 
a. intr. To judge or pass judgement between con- 
tending parties or in contested matters; to deter- 
mine, decide. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 3 The .. touchstone of true 
wisdome which dijudicates not according to external sem- 
blances. *64 r Brathivait Eng. Intelligencer zr, It being 
solely in your powers to dijudicate of his necessity. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1676 W. Hubbard happiness 0/ 
People 5 Dijudicating of the time and season. 

b. traits. To judge of; to pronounce judgement 
on, decide formally or authoritatively. 

1 666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 41 To dijudicate them as 
they are in themselves, and to discern them as they differ 
from all other. _ 1B65 Pusey Eirenicon 32 (tr. Bossuef) The 
matter being dijudicated. , 

Hence Dijtrdicating: vbl. sb. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 260 vT.) The church of Rome. . 
commends unto us the authority of the church in dijudicat- 
ing of scriptures. ^ 

Dijndica'tion. Now rare. [ad. L. dijudica- 
tion- cm deciding, n. of action from dijudiedre : see 
prec.] 

1 . The action of judging (between matters) ; judi- 
cial distinction, discernment, discrimination. 

1549 GmNDM.it rw. (1843)198 Speaking of the dijudication 
of the sacraments. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 
334 Because Dijudication implies a Duality in the Object, 
it is called Auxxpicri?. x668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
76 Surely heaven will not render the Soul less capable of 
dijudication. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techie ., Diaeresis, is a 
distinction and dijudication of Diseases and Symptoms. 
2835 C. Hodge Comm. Rom. xiv. 392 The former. . means 
the faculty of discrimination, .dijudication, judgment. 

2 . The pronouncing of a judgement ; authorita- 
tive decision. 

1615 Byficld Expos. Coloss. i. 20 Discretion or dijudica- 
tion of the cause. 1651 J. Rocket Christian Subj. xi. (1658) 
123 He likewise assumes to himselfe the power of Dijudica- 
tion in all causes.^ 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 204 Plato 
adds.. the beginning and end of this controversie ought to 
be brought to the people, but the examcn and dijudication 
to the three chief M agist rates, 
t Diju'dicative, a. [f. L. ppl. stem dijiidicat- 
(see above) + -IVE.] Determinative, decisive. 

1659 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. n. too To number all 
things reference have-~that is to dijudicative reason, 
t !Diju*nge, v. Obs. rare . [ad. L. dtjtmgere to 
disjoin, f. dT- apart (Di- 1 ) + jungcrc to Join.] 
traits. To disjoin, divide, separate. 

1768774 Tucker Lt. Mat. (1852) 1 . 474 The . . line of separa- 
tion dijunging the province of organism from the rest of the 
mechanism territory. 

Dik, obs. form of Dike. 

il Dilra (dsi'ka). [W. African name.] In dika- 
bread , a vegetable substance somewhat resembling 
cocoa, prepared from the fruit of a West* African 
species of mango-tree {Mangifera gabonensis'). 
Dika fat, ~oil, the fatty substance of dika-bread. 

4 1859 Pharmac. Jut. Scr. 11. I. 308 Mr. P. L. Simmonds 
introduced to the notice of the meeting a specimen of 
Dika bread from Gaboon, on the West Coast of Africa. 
1853-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 330 The fruit, which is 
about as large as a swan’s egg, contains a white almond 
having an agreeable taste. These almonds, when coarsely- 
bruised and warm -pressed, form dika-bread, which has 
a grey colour, with white spots, smells like roasted cocoa 
and roasted flour.. and is greasy to the touch. Dika-bread 
contains a large quantity of fat. z8S8 W. T. Brannt Anim. 
< 5 * Veget. Fats 320 Dika oil, oba oil, or wild mango oil is 
obtained from, .a tree indigenous to the west coast of Africa. 

Dibkage, dykage. Also 7 dieage, dyckage. 
[f. Dike + -ac.e.] The work of diking. 

1634 {title), Boke of Accounts of the Participants of the 
Dyckage of Haitfield chace tin J. Tuckett Catal. MSS. 
Apr. (1868) 54). 1652 in Stonehouse A xholme (*839) 91 The 
dicagc and draynage of the Lovell of Hatfield Chase. 


il Dikamali (dikama’Ii). E . hid. Also deca- 
malee. [Marathi dikamdll . J The native name of 
a resinous gum which exudes from the ends of young 
shoots of Gardenia Ittcida, a rubiaceous shrub of 
India. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dccam ale e-gum . . obtained 
from the Gardenia Ittcida of Roxburgh. 1866 Treas. 
Bot Decamalee or Dikamali. 1873 H. Drury _ Useful. 
Plants Ind. 224 A fragrant resin, known.. as Dikamali 
resin is procured from the tree, which is said to be useful in 
hospitals. 1879 F. Pollojc Sport. Brit. .Bnrtnah I. 247 
Boil the powdered Gallnut in the oil, then add the dikkama- 
lay, and when it is melted, strain. 

Dike, dyke (dsik), sb. Forms: 1-3 die, 3-5 
dik, 4 dick, 4-7 dyk, 4-9 dike, dyke, (6 dyik, 
dycke, 7 dicke, deeke, 7-9 deek, 8 {dial.) dick. 
[OE. die masc. and (esp. in later use) fern., ditch, 
trench, cognate with OS., OFris. dtk masc., mound, 
dam, MDu. dijc mound, dam, ditch, pool, Du. dtjk 
dam ; MLG. dtk, LG. dik, disk dam, MHG. itch 
pond, fishpond, Ger. fetch pond, also (from LG.) 
detch embankment ; Icel. dtk, dlki neut. ditch, fish- 
pond, S\v. dike ditch, Da. dige dam, embankment, 
formerly also * ditch \ The application thus varies 
between ‘ ditch, dug out place and { mound 
formed by throwing up the earth’, and may in- 
clude both. The OE. die has given ditch as well 
as dike , and the conditions under which the two 
forms severally have arisen are not clear: c f. Like. 
The spelling dyke is very frequent, but not etymo- 
logical.] 

I. f 1 . An excavation narrow in proportion to 
its length, a long and narrow hollow dug out of 
the ground ; a Ditch, trench, or fosse. Obs. 

Used from ancient times as the boundary of lands or fields, 
as the fence of an enclosure, as the defence or part of the 
defences of a camp, castle, town, or other entrenched place. 
In such excavations water usually gathers or flows : hence 
sense 2. 

847 Charter in Sweet O. E. T 434 Donne on Sone die, 
Szer esne Sone weg fordealf. c 900 Bxda's Hist. 1. y. (1890) 
32, & hit begyrde and gefestnade mid dice and mid eorS- 
wealle from s^e to sje. 1016 O. E. Citron. 7 May, And dulfon 
]>a ane mycele die. c 1205 Lay. 15472 pa pe die wes idoluen, 
& allunge ideoped, pa bi-gunnen neo wal a pere die [1275 
a pan dich) ouer ah a 1300 Cursor M. 9899 <CottA A dipe 
dik [ v.rr . dick, diche] par es a-bute [pe castel] Dughtiii 
wroght wit-vten dute. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace 
(Rolls) 5829 Til he [Severus] dide make an ouerthwett 
aik, Bitwyxte to sees a ful gret strik. c X380 Wyclif Serin. 
Seh Wks. 1 . 11 If pe blynde lede pe blynde hope fallen in pe 
dyke. C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 125 Atour the dike thai 
3eid on athlr side, Schott doun the wall. 153s Goodly 
Pry mer Ps. vii. 15 He is fallen into the dyke which he 
made. 1573 Tusser Husb. To Rdr. {1878) 12 Here we see, 
Things severall be, And there no dike, But champion like. 
1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 85 The cheef capitaine 
Manneryng had his deathes wounde, and fell doune in the 
dike before the gate. 

2. Such a hollow dug out to hold or conduct 
water ; a Ditch. 

Cf. February pill-dike : see February 2. 

0893 K. Alfred Oros. n. iv. § 7 Ymbutan pone weall isse 
mtesta die, on paem is iernende se unjefoglecesta stream. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1566 With depe dikes and derke doubull 
of water. 1549 Conipl. Scot. vi. 38 The fresche deu, quhilk 
of befor bed maid dikis and dailis verray done. 1594 Plat 
Jezvell-ho. h. 60 Syr Edward Hobbie..hath stored certeine 
dikes in the lie of Sheppey, with sundrie kindes of Sea-fish, 
into which dikes bysluces, he doth let in.. change of sea- 
water.^ 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 43 An invention well 
deserving to be put in practice in England over all moats or 
dykes, a 1687 C. Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 108 In Dike 
lie. Drown’d like a Puppy. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Compl.Gard. II. 184, I made, .some little dikes or water- 
courses about a foot deep . . to receive the mischievous 
waters. 1697 Drydcn Virg. Georg. 1. 441 Whole sheets 
descend of slucy Rain, The Dykes are fill’d. 1791 Cot ting-, 
ham Irtclos. Act. 28. Division drains or dikes and ditches. 
1821 Clare V ill. Minst r. I. 99 Some rushy dyke to jump, 
or bank to climb. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. $ Mere vi. 
49 A heron sailed majestically away from a dyke. 

b. Extended to any water-course or channel, in- 
cluding those of natural formation. On the 
Humber, a navigable channel, as Goole Dike , 
Doncaster Dike , etc. (A local use.) 

16x6 Surpl. & Markh. Country Farme 335 The water may 
haue a descent or falling away into some Brooke, Riuer, or 
other Dike. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 261 Thames, The King of 
dykes ! 1852 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. viii. 216 Dikes . . in 
the lo w marshy grounds, the ditches, and even canals, becks, 
and rivers are so called. 1883 Hudderspield Gloss., Dike 
. .a watercourse or stream, as Rushfield Dyke, Fenay Bridge 
Dyke, Denby Dyke, all fast-flowing water. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Dike or dyke, a river or collection of water.. The 
Don or Dun at Wadsley is often called ‘ t ’ owd dyke.’ _ 1893 
Spectator * 12 Aug. 213 Our slugeish East Anglian rivers, 
widening into * broads * and 1 dykes *. 

3 . A small pond or pool. dial. 

1788 Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Dike .. also a puddle or 
small pool of water. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dyke, 2. A small 
pond. 1877 Holdemcss Gloss., Dike , a ditch; in N[ouh 
Holderness], a pond. * 1889 A r . W. Line. Gloss . , Dyke , a 
natural lakelet, mere, or pond — as Shawn Dyke formerly on 
Brumby Common. 

f 4 . Any hollow dug in the ground ; a pit, cave, 
or den. Obs. 

1:1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 281 Twen heuone hil and helle dik. 
a 13^0 YIkmvq\.% Psalter ix. 31 He waytes in hidell as Icon 
in his dyke. Ibid, cxlviii. 7 Draguns ere..cumand out of 


paire clik*;. 1413 Pilgr. Sonde (Caxton 1483) 1. xv. n He 
wyl me caste in to helle dyke, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 12th 
Dyke, /ossa, fovea, antrum. CS47S Foe. in Wr.-Wuldet 
799/26^29 Hcc fossa, fovia, cavea , antra , a dyke. 

II. An embankment, wall, causeway. 

5 . * A bank formed by throwing the earth out of 
the ditch’ (Bosworth). 

The early existence of this sense in Eng. is doubtful; 
probably all the OE. quotations for which it is assumed in 
Bosworth. Toller, belong to x. 

1487 Mevjminsicr Cartul. (1878} 263 An olde casten dike. 
*535 Coverdale Isa. xxix. 3, I wil laye sege to the rounde 
aboute and graue vp dykes agaynst ye. 1595 DAuywns 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. (1895) 1 . 203 The dyk betuene Abir. 
corms anil clyd mouth .. be a noble capitane called Grnme 
was .. douncastne .. fra quhome . . it is ijit called Grames 
Dyke. 2853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. viii. 215 Earthworks 
. . constructed for defence , . Such are the dike at Flam- 
borough JetcJ. 1892 Nor thumb Id. Gloss., There are many 
earth-works of ancient date which are commonly called 
dikes. One such is known as the Black-dyke, .there are aLo 
several Grime's dikes, or Graham's dikes on the Borders. 

G. A wall or fence. a. The wall of a city, a 
fortification. Obs. 

C1400 Destr . Troy 2533 Sone he raght vpon rowme, rid vp 
pe dykls, Serchit vp the soile pere pe Citie was. c uoo 
Melaync 125 And sytben pou birne vp house and dyke. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 13 Syne forcit it with 
fowseis mony one. And dowbill dykes that stalwart wer of 
stone. 

b. A low wall or fence of turf or stone serving 
as a division or enclosure. 

Now the regular sense in Scotland. Dry-stone dyke, a 
wall constructed of stones without mortar, as usual on the 
northern moors; /ait dyke, one made of sods or turf cut in 


squares. 

£•1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxvii. 112 The mwde wall 
dykis pat kest all downe. c 1470 Henry Wallace m. 133 
A maner dyk off stanys thai had maid. 1558 Q.Kensedie 
Compcnd . Tractive in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (18441 1 . 145 The 
dyik or closure of the wyne-zard. 1609 Yfstry Bks. (Surtees) 
289 For mending of the church dicke iiijd. 1637-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 434 She.. climbed up and got over the 
dyke in to the yaird. 1774 Pennant Tour Scott, in 1771. 
91 It was well defended by four ditches and five dikes. Ibid. 
182 A great dike of loose stones. 1802 Home hist. R/b.v, 
He came to a dry stone dyke that was tn his way. 1880 
J. M. Barrie Window in Thrums xv. Clods of earth 
toppled from the garden dyke into the ditch. 

C. In some dialects applied to a hedge, or a fence 
of any kind. 

1567-8 Durham Dcpos. (Surtees) 8f That she should tur 
acheffe and a neckurcheffe of a dycke. 18-18 Cuwold. Gloss., 
Dyke , deyke , a hedge. 1892 Norlhuntbld. Gloss., Vibe, 
dyke,a fence.. applied alike to a hedge, a ditch, an earthen, 
or a stone wall when used as a fence. A dike slower is 
a hedge stake. 

7 . A ridge, embankment, long mound, or dam, 
thrown up to resist the encroachments of the sea, 
or to prevent low-lying lands from being flooded 
by seas, rivers, or streams. 

Such are the dikes of Holland, and of the English coasts 
round the Humber and Wash. , 

[1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. 5 § 2 The walks, dyebes, 
bankes . . and other defenses by the costes of the sea-1 
163S-56 Cowley Davideis iv. 904 The mam Channel 01 an 
high-swoln Flood, In vain by Dikes and broken works \ut * 
stood. 1642 Howell For. Trav. fArb.) 73 Seeing t 
Dikes and draynings in the Netherlands. 1703 ^ lAUND . 
fount, ferns. (1732) 20 A large Dike thirty yards over at 
top. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour I. 156 The land here is 
than the waters ; for which reason they have the strong ^ 
dams or dykes in the whole country. 1766 ^ 1BB0 j , ; A'; 
F. I. xxiv. 705 TUe camp of Carche was protected 
lofty dykes of the river. 1832 tr. Eismottdts nal. e- 
v. 107 They undertook the immense labour, .of making 
to preserve the plains from the inundation of the rivers. 

D. A beavers* dam. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (i77<?) IV. 164 They. ^ 

industrious in the erection of their lodges, as their dik • 

C. A jetty or pier running into the water. < Icta . 

1789 Brand Newcastle II. 679 note, Q ucr >’’ L«)led 
staiths, in the common language of the keelrnen, 
dikes? 1825 E. Mackenzie Hist, ^rthumbld. 

A pier or dike run out at the north entrance at my 
hour. 

d. A raised causeway. $ 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eitg. xxii. (1482) 2} Two other ) 
this belyn made in bossyng thurghout the land tha 
callyd fosse and that other fosse dyke. 1774 . 

Hist. {1862) I. vi. v. 480 This dike, or causey, 
ten, and sometimes twelve feet thick, at the 10a . ^ 

1843 Prescott Mexico in. -viii. (1864) 187 Tn « ■ 
came on the great dike or causeway. 1892 Ao 
Gloss., Dikes were also frequently trackways. _ 

8 .Jig. A barrier, obstacle, or obstruction, 

1770 Junius Lett, xxxvi. 171 Gain a decisive 'ictoty** 

. . perish bravely . . behind the last dike of the F« 

1821 Byron Juan m. xcv. He there builds up a 10 >L(JR 
dyke Between his own and others’ intellect. x °33 * Lyiccd 
I-'auat. vi. 165 If . . the dyke of despotism had n jjj f 
and gaped. 1855 Motley Dutch Re/, il i.UBoo 
substantial dyke against the arbitrary power wn 
ever chafing and fretting to destroy its barriers. 

9 . Mining {Norihumbi). A fissure in a ^ 
filled up with deposited or intrusive rock ; a ^ 

1789 Brand Newcastle II. 679 Dikes are the »arg ■ {er> . 

of fissures, .a crack, .of the solid strata. . From l , 
between the two sides of the . . dike, it is denomi 
dike, stone-dike, etc. 1892 Northumbld. Gtos ^yjj in jhc 
usually contain fragments of the adjacent str: " 3 'f- oa | it i> 
dike [= fault] interrupts the working of a sca l n , se3 xnli^ 
called a down-cast dike if the continuation ot . jt 
at a lower level, and an upcast dike, if it 5S 
a higher level. 
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b. Hence, in Geol. A mass of mineral matter, 
usually igneous rock, filling up a fissure in the 
original strata, and sometimes rising from these 
like a mound or wall, when they have been worn 
down by denudation. 

iBoz Playfair Illustr . . Hutton. Th. 67 Whin, .exists, .in 
veins (called in Scotland dykes) traversing the strata. 1843 
Portlock Geol. 1 14 A trap dike of considerable size . . cuts 
through the chalk. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xii. (1852) 261 
Shattered and baked rocks, traversed by innumerable dykes 
of greenstone. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi ix. 385 A dyke 
of black basaltic rock crosses the river. 1875 Lyell Priuc. 
Geol. 1. 11. xxv. 628 The inclined strata.. are intersected by 
veins or dikes of compact lava. 

c. Blue dike : see quot. 

1855 Dawson Acadian Geol. Hi. 25 Near the edge of the 
upland, it [the soil] passes into a gray or bluish gray clay 
called 1 blue dike or, from the circumstance of its contain- 
ing many vegetable fragments and fibres, ‘corky dike \ 

10. altrib. and Comb., as dike-back, -bottom, -delver, 
-road, -side; dike-hopper, the wheatear; dike- 
louper (Sc.), a person or animal (e.g. an ox or 
sheep) that leaps over fences ; Jig. a transgressor of 
the laws of morality ; + dike-row, a row of trees 
bordering a field ; dike-seam, a seam or bed of 
coal worked nearly on end (dial.). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 712 pat doune he drafe to \>t depest 
of the dyke bothom. _ 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 992 
Now dyke lowparis dois in the kirk resort. 1664 Spelman 
Gloss . s. v. Thenectum , Arbores crescentes circa agros pro 
clausura eorum. Volgo dicimus Dike rowes. a 1810 Tanna- 
hill Barrochati yean Poems (1846) 117 Around the peat- 
stacks, and alangst the dyke-backs. 1810 Wellington in 
Gurw. pesp. VII. 72, I request you to have the dyke roads 
on the island well ascertained and known. 1847-78 Halli- 
well. Dike-cam , a ditch bank. North. 1852 Meanderings 
of Mem. I. 15 Dyke-cloistered Taddington, of cold intense. 
Ibid. I.57 The dikeside watch when Midnight-feeders stray. 
1876 Whitby^ Gloss., Dikcr or Dike -delver, a ditcher; a 
digger of drains. 

Dike, dyke v. Also 4 (Sc.) dik. [f. 

Dike sb. OE. had dlcicin ; but the ME. and modern 
verb is prob. a new formation.] 

1. intr. To make a dike, ditch, or excavation ; 
to dig. 

[c 900 Bxda's Hist. 1. ix. § 3 (1890) 46 p«er Seuerus se casere 
iu het dician and eor/>wall gewyrean.) 1377 Langl. P.Pl. 
B. v. 552, I dyke and I delue, 1 do J>at treuthe hoteth. 
£•1386 Chaucer Prol. 538 He wolde-.dyke and delue, For 
cristessake, for euery poure wight. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
579/43 Effodio, to dyke, or delve. C1440 PromP.Parv. 121/1 
Dyken, or make a dyke, fosso. 1483 Caxton Fables of AEsop 
2 b. He sente hym. .to dyke and delve in the erthe. c 1530 
Ploughman Paternoster in Eel. Ant. I. 43 He cowde ; . 
dyke, hedge, and mylke a cowe. 1573 Tusser Hush, xxiii. 
(1878) 61 When frost will not suffer to dike and to hedge. 
1892 St. Brooke E, Eng. Lit. ix. 202 Men at work dyking 
and delving, ploughing and clodding. 

1 2. Irans. To excavate, dig out (a ditch orhollow). 
c 1350 Will. Palcme 2233 pei saie. .a semliche quarrere. . 
al holwe newe diked. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxii. 365 To 
delue and dike a deop diche. 

3. trans. To provide with a dike or dikes, in 
various senses, a. To surround with dikes or 
trenches *, to entrench. 

C1330 K. Brunne Citron. (1810)272 Nowdos Edward dike 
Bsrwik brode and long, Als J>ei bad him pike, and scorned 
him in J>er song. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvil. 271 [He] ger 
dik thame so stalvvardly. £-1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)ix. 35 It 
esvvele walled all aboute and dyked [fermez entour ad bonz 
fossez ]. 1513 Douglas AEtieis vi. iv. 6 Ane dirk, and pro- 
found caue . . Quhilk wes weill dekkit [ed. 1553 dykit] and 
closit for the nanis With ane foule Iaik. 1538 Leland I tin. 
L 38 A praty Pile or Castelet wel dikid, now usid for a 
Prison. 1555 Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 8 [They]. . 
diked in themselues. 

b. To enclose with an earthen or stonewall. .Sir. 

c 1575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 145 (Jam.) And dike and 

park the samin surelie and keip thame sikkerlie. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 336 A fortress diked round 
With stone. 

c. To defend with a dike or embankment against 
the sea or river; in quot. 1813 absol. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 1. (1691) 14 In the Marshes, Im- 
passible ground Diked and Trenched. 1808 J. Barlow 
Colurnb. iv. 592 Quay the calm ports and dike the lawns 
I lave. 18x3 Scott Let. to Miss J. Baillie 10 Jan. in Lock- 
hart, I have been.. dyking aeainst the river. 1862 Marsh 
Eng. Lang. 50 The low lands, subject to overflow by the 
German Ocean.. were not diked. 

3. To clean out, scour (a ditch or water- course). 

1519 Presenting Juries in Surtees Misc. (1890) 31 All watter- 

sewers..be dykid and scoried. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 13 § 7 
The Heyes, Fences, Dikes or Hedges.. shall from Time to 
Time be diked, scoured, repaired and kept low. 

4. To place (.flax or hemp) in a dike or water- 
course to steep. 

1799 A. Young Line. Agric . 164 Pull it the beginning of 
August. .Bind and dyke it : leave it in about ten days. 

Diked, dyked (doikt),///. a. [f. Diice + -ed.] 
Furnished with a dike or dikes. 

1830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 173 Dyked marsh owes its form- 
ation to a natural phenomenon which appears to have been 
in operation for ages on the upper shores of the bay of 
Fundy. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk. Dom. Canada 67 
The dyked meadow-lands of the Acadians. 

Di*ke- grave. Also 7 -greave, 8 - digrave, 
[a. MDu. dijegrave , mod. Du. dijkgraaf \ f. dijk dike 
4 * graaf count, earl.] a. In Holland, an officer 
whose function it is to take charge of the dikes or 


sea-walls, b. In England (esp. Lincolnshire), 
an officer who has charge of the drains, sluices, 
and sea-banks of a district under the Court of 
Sewers; — Dike-reeve. Now only dial, (df grave). 

1563 Court-roll Setlrington in Yorksh. A rchzol. Jrnl. X. 
75 Milo Herkey et Johannes Holden electi sunt in officiis le 
dyke graues de anno sequente. 1637 K irt on-in- L ituisey 
Fine Roll in N. W. Line. Gloss., Of lohn Slater and William 
Ellys,dikegreaues, for not executing their office, viiJA 0645 
Howell Lett. 1. i. 5 The chief Dike-Grave here, is one of 
the greatest Officers of Trust in all the Province. 1672 
Marvell Poems , Char. Holland 49 Some small dyke-grave, 
unperceiv'd, invades The pow’r. 1721 New Gen. Atlas 119 
The Dykegrave and his Assistants meet to take care of the 
Dykes, Sluices, Banks, and Channels ..in the Rhineland. 
1721 Bailey, Digrave, Dike-grave , an Officer who takes care 
of Banks and Ditches. 1889 N. IK Line. Gloss., Dykegrave, 
Dykereve, a manorial or parochial officer, whose duty it is 
to superintend the dykes. 

Hiker, dyker (dai'kai), Also 5 dikar, dycare- 
[OE. dicere, diktre, f. dic-ian to dike, to ditch ; 
in ME. peril, formed anew from Dike vi] 

1. A man who constructs or works at dikes, a. 
One who digs ditches or trenches. 

c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 149/16 Fossor, dikere. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. X09 Dikeres and delueres digged 
vp pe balkes. 1496 Dives <5- Paup. [W. de W.) 1. xlvi. 872/1 
Labourers, deluers and dykers . . ben full poore comonly. 
1587 Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 1541/2 They knew not 
the order of Romneie marsh works . . for they were onelie 
good dikers and hodmen. J723 Thokesby in Phil. Trans. 
XXXII. 344 When the Labourers or Dikers first discovered 
. .the Jetties. .it might be about the Depth of 8 or 10 Foot. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. (1866) II. ix. 153 Their .. weapons 
were found at times by drivers and dykers for centuries after. 

b. One who builds enclosure walls (of earth or 
dry stone). .Sir. 

1497 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. I. 332 The dikaris of the park 
of Falkland. 1864 Comh. Mag. Nov. 613 Dry-stone dykers, 
as well as masons, have twenty-four shillings per week. 
1884 J. Tait in Un. Presbyterian Mag. Apr. 156 He was to 
meat the dykers while bigging the fold dyke. 

c. One who constructs embankments. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 510 Payd to Prynce, 
the dyker, for the dykyng off ij. rodde in the old parke of a 
pond ther, viij.s. 

2. A local name of the hedge-sparrow. 

1892 Northuntbld. Gloss., Diker, a hedge sparrow. 

Di’ke-reeve, dyke-, [f. DikejA + Reeve: 
perhaps an alteration of dike- grave, - greave , by 
identifying its final part with the Eng. reeve, as in 
porl-reeve.] An officer appointed or approved by 
the Commissioners of Sewers, to take charge of the 
drains, sluices, and sea-banks of a district of fen 
or marsh-land in England. 

1665 Act 16 & 17 Charles II, c. 11 § 7 Summes of Money. . 
by the said Dykereeves and Surveyours of Sewers or any of 
them expended in and about the takeing, repairing and 
amending of any such Breach or Breaches, Goole orGooles, 
Overflowing or Overflowings of waters. X726 Laws of Sewers 
i8q The Dyke-Reeves, Officers, or other Inhabitants there 
may set down the Slough of such Drains. 1848 Act 12 & 13 
Viet. c. 50 § 3 To appoint one or more competent person or 
persons, being an occupier of sewable lands, .to act as dyke- 
reeve within each of such sub-districts. 1883 Notice 19 Oct. 
(Worle View of Sewers, Weston-super-Mare), Owing to the 
violence of the Gale on the 17th, a Special View of the 
Dyke Reeves was held, and your Work.. was found to re- 
quire repairing. 1894 Minute -bk. Court of Servers, Wapen- 
take of Manley-ffC., Dec. 17 Bring occupiers of not less than 
ten acres of sewable land in the Messingham District, .they 
are hereby appointed to act as dykereeves within the said 
district. 

t Dikesmowler, dyke-, [f. Dike sd.] An 
obsolete name of the hedge-sparrow. 

x6ix Cotgr., Mari cocu, an Hedge-sparrow, Dikesmowler, 
Dunnecke. [1847 in Halliwell 1885 in Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit. Birds.] 

Dike-warden, [f. Dike + Warden : cf. way- 
warden.] = Dike-grave. . 

1890 Saintsbury Ess . 253 Seithenyn, the drunken prince 
and dyke-warden. 

Dining, dyking (doi-kiq), vbl. sb. [OE. 
dieting, f. dic-ian to Dike : see -jng L] 

1. The action of making a dike ; the construction 
of dikes (in various senses of the sb.). 

c 1000 Allfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 149/15 Fossio, dicung. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 250 Eche a wyght \vr0u3te or in 
dykynge or in deluynge. i486 Nottingham Rec. III. 246 
For dykyng at the Cheynybrigg Close. 1526 Customs of 
Pale (Dillon 1892) 82 To mtnishe everie yere j d unto the 
time that his betterings .of such dikenge be owte or Run 
uppe. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 135 For dykyng the gret 
dyke in Westcroft. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 120 Two 
dayes. .dykinge aboute it. 1726 Laws of Sewers 188 Keep 
the Rivers thereof with sufficient Dyking, Scouring [etc.]. 
1830 N S Wheaton Jml. 464 Much of the land, .reclaimed 
from the ‘marsh by Etching and dykeing. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk Gt.VI. xvi. viii. 223 Upon this Dollart itself there is 
now to be diking tried. 1884 Manch. Exam. 6 Sept. 5/2 
The land, .wants draining, and dyking. 

2 . W ork consisting of dikes. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 15* Defens off herth and dikyng. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 100/1 1 A Dikynge, fossatus. 1522 MS. 
Acc. St. John's Hasp •, Canterb., Paied for castyng of xxj 
roddis of dykyng. . 

3. Comb, diking-boots, stout boots, reaching up 
to the thigh, used in ditching ; diking-mitten, a 
glove used by a diker. 

1820 Bewick Mem.( 1882) 13 F-quipt with an apron, an old 
dyking-mitten and a sharpened sickle, to set off among the 


whin bushes. 1877 Holdemess Gloss., Dikin-beeais, used 
for wading in the water and mud when diking. 

Dikkar, obs. form of Dicker sb. 1 
t Dila’cerate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. dilacerat - 
us tom asunder, pa. pple. oldtlacerdre : see next] 
Rent asunder, torn : used as pple. and adj. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612)368 England .. dila- 
cerate and infested, .by the Danes. 1608 Middleton Trick 
to catch Old-one 1. i, What may a stranger expect from thee 
but vulticra dilacerata, as the poet says, dilacerate dealing ? 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bill. 489 His dilacerate members. 

Dilacerate (di-, dailarserrit), v. Also 7 de-. 
[f. ppl. stein of L. dTlacerare (f. di-, dis - asunder 
(Di- l) + lacerate to tear, lacerate) ; also delace rare , 
whence the formerly frequent variant delacerate.] 

trans. To tear asunder, tear in pieces. Also Jig. 

a. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Dilacerate , to rent in 
sunder. 1618 Hist. Perkin Warbeck in Select. Harl. 
Misc. (1793) 80 You .. know how the house of York hath 
been dilacerated and tom in pieces by the cruel hand of 
tyrants and home-bred wolves. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
38 Their eares are extended and dilacerated very much. 

1650 Descr. Future Hist. Europe Pref. 2 The Church is 
dilacerated, the Commonwealth disjoynted. 1708M0TTEUX 
Rabelais iv. Hi. (1737) 211 All were di!acerated_ and spoil’d. 
1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 11 Shall we first dilacerate this 
man? 1848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante’s Inferno (1849) 334 
See how I dilacerate myself. 

p. 1624 T._ Scott Vox Cedi Ded. 5 The Match long 
since prophetically delacerated. 1647 R. Baron Cyprian 
Acad. 15 Acteons dogs .. greedy to delacerate his limbes 
instead of the innocent beast he persued. 

Hence Dila cerated ppl. a. 

1650 A. B.Mutat. Polemo To Rdr. 2 My poor dilacerated 
Countrey. 1668 H. More Dm, Dial. iv. xxxiii. (1713) 385 
The dilacerated Empire of Rome. 

Dilaceration (di“, dsilre^er* 1 Jan). Also 7 de-. 
[a. F. dilaceration (1419 in Hatzf.), ad. L. dila- 
cerdtion-em, n. of action from dilacerare : seeprec.] 

1 . The action of rending asunder or tearing (parts 
of the body, etc.) ; the condition of being torn 
or rent. 

a. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Farcy's Chirurg. xr. i. (1678) 278 
Wounds . . by Gunshot . . are accompanied with contusion, 
dilaceration, [etc.] 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. 
xvi. 146 Conceiving a dilaceration of the . belly of the 
viper. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 396 Dilaceration of 
the nerveous Fibres. 1805 B. Montague tr. Bacons JVisd. 
Ancients Wks. (Bohn i860) 259 The riddles of Sphinx., 
have two conditions annexed, .dilaceration to those who do 
not solve them, and empire to those that do. 1838 New 
Monthly Mag. LIV. 403 His right-hand nails .. threatened 
instant dilaceration. 

fig. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. xi. CC ij b, Many dilaceracions 
& divisions. 16x0 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 731 His 
nobles ..after his death making., a dilaceration of his 
monarchy. 1808 Lamb Char. Dram. Writ., Ford Wks. 
531/2 This dilaceration of the spirit and exenteration of the 
inmost mind. 

/J. 1624 T. Scott Vox Ceclt 58 God himselfe hath. Con- 
firmed the breach and delaceration of the [Spanish] Match. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Delaceration, a tearing in pieces. 1755 
in Johnson. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex., Delaceration. 

2 . spec. In Dental Surgery, used ‘ to describe a 
condition of tooth resulting from displacement of 
the calcified portion from the tissues which are 
instrumental in its production, the development 
being continued after the normal position of the 
calcified part has been lost * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1859 T. Tomes Dental Surg. 164 The crown and the fang 
being joined at an angle, presenting that peculiarity of con- 
formation which has been denominated dilaceration. 1878 
T. Bryant Pracl. Surg. I. 562. Dilaceration is due to a 
shifting of the forming tooth on its base. 

Dilactic (dailie'ktik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 2 + 
Lactic.] In Dilactic acid , a pale yellow, amor- 
phous, easily fusible substance, formed, along with 
lactide, by heating lactic acid. Formula C 6 H 10 0 5 • 
2(C 3 Hi O) • 0 2 H 2 . Its salts are Dila’ctates. 

(So called because it contains two equivalents of lactyl, 
C3H4 O, the radical of lactic acid.) 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 461. 

Duambdodont (doilEe'mdodpnt), a.^ Zool. [fi 
Gr. Si-, Di- 2 + A dfi08a the letter lambda,*A + odovr - 
tooth.] Having oblong molar teeth with two A- 
or V-shaped ridges ; as is the case with the Insec- 
tivorous Mammals of the northern hemisphere, the 
mole, hedgehog, etc. 

Dilamination (dailtenrin^-Jan)^ Bot. [n. of 
action from L. dildmindre to split in two, i< de- f 
dis- asunder + lamina thin plate, layer.] Separation 
into laminre, or splitting off of a lamina. 

1849 Balfour Man. Bot. 184 A process of dilamination or 
chorfzation. 1875 Hid. (ed. 5) 371 P?™*' 
often increased by a process of Jr a farnina 

minalion, or chorization, i. e. separa i • • 

from organs already formed. con- 

mutation, the separation into lajcrs ot p h 

‘tDiia-niate *. Obs. [l.L.dilanidt- ppl. stem 
of “Stearin pieces, f. di- apart 1 - lanmrt 
to tear.] trans. To rend or tear in pieces. Hence 
Dila-niated ffl. a- r Stryp<; Ecc i. Man. 

1535 W. C e w|)jch dodilaniate 
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dilaniate the intrails of their own mother, fair Italy . . they 
met halfway. 1653 W. Sclater Fun. Serm. (1654) 8 Being 
dilaniated, and rent in his body. 

+ Dilania*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prep.: 
cf. L. lanidtion-em tearing.] The action of tearing 
or Tending in pieces. 

1560 J. Sanford tr. Agrippas Van. Aries nb, The di- 
laniation of Bacchus, a 1656 Bp. Hall Wks. (1837-9) 

348 (D.)To challenge and provoke the furious lions to his 
dilaniation. 1690 Seer. Hist. Ckas. II § fas. II 32*1 he 

scars of his cruel dilaniations. 

t Dilapidate, ///. a. Obs. or arch . Also 7 
delnpidat. [ad. L. dilapidates, , pa. pple. of di- 
lapiddre : see next.] = Dilapidated. (Chiefly as 
pa. PplcP) 

1590 [see next 2]. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 114 

It was taken An. 1622, and by them delnpidat and depopu- 
lated. 1865 Kingsley Hererw. (1866) I. i. 29 The keep even 
in Leland’s time. .somewhat dilapidate. 

Dilapidate (dilarpid^t), v. Also 7-9 de*. 
[ad. L. dilapiddre lit. ‘ to scatter as if throwing 
stones % to throw away, destroy, f. di-, dis - asunder 
■{■lapidare to throw stones, f. lapid-em stone. Taken 
'in Eng. in a more literal sense than was usnalin L.] 

1. traits. To bring (a building) into a state of 
decay or of partial ruin. Also fig. 

3570 Levtns Afauip. 41/36 To Dilapidate, dilapidare. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 216 A ruined Chappell, .built by the 
Spaniard, and delaptdated by the Dutch. 1706 Sibbald 
Hist. Piets in M isc. Scot. I. iti It has been sadly dilapi- 
dated of late, to obtain stones to build a house. 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. I. 14 The whole side was dilapidated, and 
seemed like the wing of a house shut up. 1854 Dowell 
Jml. Italy Prose Wks. .1890 I. 208 His whole figuresud- 
denly dilapidates itself, assuming a tremble of professional 
weakness. 

2. Jig. To waste, squander (a benefice or estate). 

3590 in Row Hist. Kirk (Maitland) 408 All qtiho have 

dilapidat benefices .. to the prejudice of the Kirk. 3642 
Fuller Holy 4- Prof.St. hi. vi. 168 Those who by overbuild- 
ing their houses have dilapidated their lands, a 17x1 Ken 
Serm. Wks. (1838) 160 Nothing, .more certainly dilapidates 
their estates, .than the surfeits of intemperance. _ 3844 Lin- 
garo Anglo Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vi. 234 note, Having dilapi- 
dated the revenues. 

absol. 3692 H. Wharton Def. Pluralities 139 (T.) Many 
pluralists..do neither dilapidate, nor neglect alms. 

3. intr. To become dilapidated ; to fall into 
ruin, decay, or disrepair. 

1712 Prideaux Direct. CJu-wardcits (ed. 4) 25 [Charged] 
with the supervisal. .of . .the. .House, to see that [it] be 
[not] permitted to dilapidate and fall into decay. 1775 
Johnson fount. IVest. 1 st., Elgin , The church of Elgin .. 
was. .shamefully suffered to dilapidate by deliberate robbery 
and frigid indifference. 3858 De Quincey Pope Wks. IX. 30 
To find one’s fortune dilapidating by changes so rapid. 
Hence Dilapidating ppl '. a. 

1779-81 Johnson L . P ., Dyer y In the neighbourhood of 
dilapidating Edifices. 3805 Whitaker Hist. Craven 500 
How ..are our dilapidating churches to be rebuilt? 3854 
H. Miller Sch. <5- Sc hut. 118581 220 Thirty years .. [have] 
exerted their dilapidating effects on [the obelisks]. 

Dilapidated (ditepidc'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED1.J Fallen into ruin or disrepair; ruined, 
impaired, broken down. {lit. and Jig.) 

a 3806 Bp. Horsley Serm. xxxv. (R.), The Inconvenience 
of succeeding to dilapidated houses. 1817 Sir J. Newport 
in Part. Deb . 1484 The danger was to be apprehended from 
the dilapidated state of the finances. 1863 Dickens Mut. 
Fr. 11. i, A dilapidated old country villa. i874_RusKiN^V»rs 
Clav. IV. xxxvii. 2 A large and dilapidated pair of woman’s 
shoes. 

Dilapidation (dite-pid^'Jsn). Also 5-9 de-. 
[ad. L. dilapiddtion-em a squandering, n. of action 
f. dilapiddre *. see Dilapidate vi] 

1. The action of dilapidating or expending waste- 
fully ; wasteful expenditure, squandering. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. Lin:. Mon. x, Sellynge off a 
kynges livelod, is propirly callid delapidacion off his crowne. 
1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Dilapidation , wastefull 
spending, or suffering^ goe to decay. 3682 Burnet Rights 
Princes Pref. 24 Against the Dilapidations of the Revenues 
of the Church, 1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 427 The dilapi- 
dation of the national resources. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 
viii. in. (1855) III. 360 The dilapidation which had taken 
place in the royal demesnes. 

2. The action of bringing (a building, etc.) into 
min, decay, or disrepair. 

3820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 272 Subject to the dilapida- 
tions of time and the caprice of fashion. 1886 Act 49-50 
Viet. c. 29. § 1 (3) The crofter shall not. .persistently injure 
the holding by tne dilapidation of buildings. 

3. Law. The action of pulling down, allowing to 
fall into a state ofdisrepair, or in any way impairing 
ecclesiastical property belonging to an incumbency. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xx. 316 Ane auld abbote swa 
put downe For opyn dilapidatioune. 1513 Colet Serm. to 
Conuocacion Avija, Suynge for tithes, for offrynge, for 
mortuaries, for delapidattons, by the right and title of the 
churche. 016x3 Overbury Charac., Ordinary Widdozv 
Wks. (3856) 140 A churchman she dare not venture upon ; 
for she hath heard widowes complain of dilapidations. 
3768 Blackstone Comm. III. 01 Dilapidations, .area kind 
of ecclesiastical waste, either voluntary, by pulling down ; or 
permissive, by suffering the chancel, parsonage-house, and 
other buildings . . to decay. 3874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 
ChurcLrs 237 Experience in the valuation cf dilapidations. 

b. loosely. The sums charged against an incum- 
bent or his representatives to make good such 
damage incurred during his incumbency. 

>553 Lane. Wills (1:857) II. 263, I thinke my successors 


360 

cannot .. requyer any dylapidacions ffor Sefton. 1868 
MilmanA’/'. Paul's 3 17 Considerable sums as dilapidations 
for the repair of the body of the church. 

attrib. __ 3772 Ann. Reg. 145 His Lordship .. will lay out 
the dilapidation sum.. in building a house for the see. ^ 

4 . The action of falling into decay ; the condition 
of being in ruins or in disrepair, {lit. and figi). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Traz>. (ed. 2)219 The Calyphpittied 
her delapidations, and . . begun to reare her up againe, and 
builded [etc.]. 1684 Goodman Winter Evening Confer. 1. 

<L.), By keeping a strict account of incomes and expences, 
a man might easily preserve an estate from dilapidation. 
3796 Morse Amcr. Gcog. I. 507 The works ..are in such 
a state of delapidation. x 85 o Mrs. Harvey Cruise Claymore 
xi. 303 In striking contrast to the wretched delapidation of 
the Holy Sepulchre. x86i F. Hall in Jrnl. Asiat. Soc. 
Bengal 14 An edifice now lying in littered dilapidation. 

5 . The falling of stones or masses of rock from 
mountains or cliffs by natural agency. 

3794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 365 In the course of time 
the}’’ shall be exposed from the dilapidations of the moun- 
tain. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 61 The dilapidation 
taking place on the east, has caused an opening . . into the 
heart of the mountain. 3875 Lyell Princ. GcoL I. n. xv. 356 
The rocks have been suffering from dilapidation. 

b. cotter. A mass or collection of stone which 
has fallen from a mountain or height ; debris. 

3816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 68 Masses of dilapidation 
of various sizes. Ibid. II. 48 The whole tract is covered 
with reduced dilapidation, either hornstone, trapp, or basalt. 

Dilapidator (dilce'pid^toi). [agent-n., in L. 
form, from dilapiddre : see Dilapidate v. and -or. 
Cf. F. dilapidateur (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] One 
who dilapidates or brings into a ruinous condition ; 
one who allows a building to fall into disrepair. 

3692 H. Wharton Def. Pluralities 156 (T.) .You shall 
seldom see a non-resident, but he is also a dilapidator. 1697 
Bp. of Lincoln Adz>. Clergy 33 Dilapidators many times die 
insolvent and so leave the whole Burden of the Repair upon 
the Successour. 1812 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary I. 39, 

I only allowed myself to become a purchaser and not a dilapi- 
dator. 3890 Tablet 2 4 May 813 Power to restrain both 
builders and dilapidators within reasonable limits. 

Dilapse, var. of Delapse v., to slip down. 

1836 Keatinge Traz*. (1817) I. 149 A round hill, one side 
of which has dilapsed nearly perpendicularly. 

Dilash, var. of Delash v. Obs., to let off. 

>582-8 Hist, fames VI ( 1804) 209 He cawsit dilashe sum 
cannons in face of the fyre, to terifie the people to ap- 
proach. 

Dilatability (dail^tabiditi, di-). [f. next: | 
see -ity.J The quality of being dilatable, capacity j 
of being dilated. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1714) 28 We take notice of the j 
wonderful dilatability or extensiveness of the throats . . of 
serpents. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 435 Substances that. . 
differed in their dilatability. 1826 Henry Elcm. Chern. 1 . 138 
The law of the dilatability of gases by heat has already 
been stated. 1875 Croll Climate fp T. vii. it6 Taking the 
dilatability of sea water to be the same as that of fresh. 

Dilatable (doitei-tab'I, di-), a. [f. Dilate v. 

+ -able. Cf. F. dilatable (Cotgr. 1611).] Capable 
of being dilated, widened out, extended, or en- 
larged; expansible. 

x6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xi. v. (1620) 393 They 
will neither make God’s essence dilatable nor limitable. 
HX691B0YLE Hist. Air 1.(1692) 1 That thin. .compressible 
and dilatable Body in which we breath. 1782 A. Monro 
Compar. Anat. (ed. 31 28 Owls .. have the pupil very dilat- 
able. 1853 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil in. v. 319 Of the 
several forms of natural bodies, gases and vapours are ob- 
served to be most dilatable. 

Hence JJzla*tableness. 

3727 Bailey vol. II., Dilatableness, capableness of being 
widened. 

f Dilatable, a. Obs., erroneous f. Delitable 
( also dilctabil , di lit able, etc.). 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordslt. 57 A lyf J>at may 
noght be chaungyd, a kyngdome ay iastand dilatable. 

Dilatancy (dnilei’tansi, di-). [f. next : see 

-anct.] The property of dilating or expanding ; 
spec, that of expanding in bulk with change of 
shape, exhibited by granular masses, and due to 
the increase of space between their rigid particles 
when their position is changed. 

1885 O. Reynolds in Proc. Brit. Assoc. 896 (.title) On the 
Dilatancy of Media composed ofRigid Particles in Contact. 

Ig Ibul., A very fundamental property of granular masses. 
To this property he [O. Reynolds] gave the name of dilaU 
ancy. It is exhibited in any arrangement of particles where 
change of bulk is dependent upon change of shape. 1886 
Sat. Rev. 28 Aug. 295 Owens College had at that time only 
begun to display its ‘dilatancy’, if we may make bold to 
use a term recently applied by one of its professors to a 
force which he claims to have discovered in the physical 
world. 

Dilatant (doil^-tant, di-), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dildtdnt-em (or a. F. dilatant ) pr. pple. of L. dild- 
tdre (F. dilated) to Dilate : see -ant.] 

A. adj. Dilating, expanding; expansive. 

3843 Erased s Afag. XXIII. 2i6_Mymind had greatly the 
advantage of my body ; this being small, mean, and un- 
seemly, that capacious, lively, and dilatant. 1885 O. Rev- 
nolds in Proc. Brit. Assoc. 897 When the dilatant material, 
such as shot or sand, is bounded by smooth surfaces, the 
Ja3;er of grains adjacent to/he surface is in a condition dif- 
fering from that of the grains within the mass. 

B . sb. a. A substance having the property of 
dilating or expanding, b. A surgical instrument 
used for dilating, a dilatator. 


t DiTatate, v. Obs. [f. L. dilated- ppl. s t em of 
di Id tare : see Dilate v 2 ] = Dilate vA. 

1613 Jackson Creed n.^Such pleasant obiects as might 
dilatate the heart and spirites. 

Dilatate (doi-Dte't), ppl a. fool. [ad. L dr. 
Idldt-us , pa. pple. of dildtarc to Dilate.] Dilated. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1845) 134 Sparingly dilatate at each 
extremity. 

Dilatation (daiL v t?i'J 3n ). [a. OF. dilatation, 
-a/ion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. dilatasime, 
Sp. dilatation, aci. I- dilatation-on, n. of action f. 
dlldta-rc to Dilate v -] 

1 . The action or process of dilating; the condition 
of being dilated ; widening out, expansion, enlarge- 
ment. (Chiefly in Physics and Physiol .) 

c 1400 Lanfrancs Cimrg. 66 And if ]>at Je blood £0 out 
of arterie J>ou schalt knowe it bi construccion and dilatation 
of J?e same arterie. 1585) Cogan Haven Health ccxliii(i635) 
299 By blowing of the winde or dilatation of the ape. 
Boyle Nczv Exp. Pltys. Mech. i. 28 It appears not that any 
compression of the Air preceded its spontaneous Dilatation 
or Expansion of it self. 3685 — Effects of Mot. ix. 108 The 
dilatation of metals, .by Heat. 3732 Arbuthnot Rule: cf 
Diet 389 There may be a Dropsy . . by a Dilatation of the 
serous V essels. 1826 H enry Elcm. Chem. I . £0 The expansion 
or dilatation of bodies . . is an almost universal effect of an 
increase of temperature. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Conned. 
Phys.Sc. xvii. 156 Alternate condensations and dilatations of 
the strata. 2871 W. A. Hammond Dis. Nerv. Syst. 46 The 
emotions of shame, of anger, and others, cause the face to 
become red from dilatation of the blood-vessels. 

Jig. 36S9 Stanley Hist. Philos, x 111.(3 701 1590/2 Pleasure 
. .is produced with a kind of dilatation and exaltation of the 
Soul. 3762 Kames Elem. Crti. (1833) 221 We feel a gradual 
dilatation of mind. 3877 Wraxall Hugo's Aliserablts tv. 
xlix. 33 There is a dilatation of thought peculiar to the 
vicinity of a tomb. 

b. coiicr. A dilated form, formation, or portion 
of any structure. 

1B33 THIRLWAI.L in rhilol. ATuseum II. 163 Memnon is 
only a dilatation of Menon. 3854 Woodward Melhacau. 
361 A similar contractile dilatation exists at the end of the 
foot. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 73 The only semblance 
of a root is a little dilatation of the base. _ 1861 Hulme tr. 
Moquin ■ Tandon 11. 1. 43 This dilatation divides the diges- 
tive canal into three parts. . 

2 . The spreading abroad, extension , expansion (of 
immaterial or abstract things), arch. 

1448 Will of Hen. VI. in Willis and Clark CamlndgeftW 
I- 353 Dilatacion, and stablisshement of christen feitn. 
3610 Bp. Carleton Juried. 374 For preseruation and dilata- 
tion of peace and iustice. 1646 Sir I. Temple Irish Retell- 
63 Before I . .come to declare the universal dilatation ot line 
rebellion] throughout the whole kingdom. 1839 Cdl. \V ise- 
man Cat/,. Sr Angl. Ch. Ess. (1853) It. zjz lo the end ot 
the world, room will be left for the dilatation of religion. 

3 . The action or practice of dilating upon a suo- 
ject in speech or writing; amplification, enlarge- 
ment, diffuse treatment. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. >34 What needetn grs 
dilntacioun ? c 1440 Catgrave Life St. hath. ,v ’ ** 1 . ' 
this dilatacyon . . iongeth not to this lyf present. 1005 u w 
Adv. Loan,. 11. vii. 8 5 - =8 God [is] Holyin 
or dilatation of his workes. 1 645 G aule CasesCetuc. (1 
I resolue against all such dilatations in this Lpitome. m 
Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 428 Little more than 
a dilatation of the praise given it by Pope. lB ?3 * , 

Among my Books Ser. 11. 285, I have spoken of bpe 
fondness for dilatation as respects thoughts and unag • 
Hence DUata'tional a., of or pertaining to 
latation. , . 

1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. 539 1 « 
dilatational bands of the external cortex. 

Maskf.lyne Crystallogr. i. 11 The dilatational chang 
suiting from variation of temperature in a cp^tal- 

Dilatative (d3in‘-tativ, a. I* * 

dildtdt -, ppl. stem of dilatdre + -ive.] Of the n 
of or tending to dilatation. _ ' . 4tuS 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dilatation, A new » J ^ 
is impressed thereon, from the dilatative <;?; use ’. x Jtfrortof 
in Phil. Trans. XLI. 429 Therefore the oilatative 
the Layers increases with the Layers in a greate 
tion than these Layers. 

Dilatator (dsi-lAektai). [a. L. dM«h>r,vi 
n. from dilatdre to Dilate. In E 
(Cotgr. 1611). When treated as Latin, the 
is on the third syllable.] a. Anat. A mate e l 
dilates or expands a part ; also atlnb. b- 1 ». 
An instrument for dilating or distending an op 
(Also Dilateb, and less correctly P ILAT0I1 'i tn t r ; 

x6n Cotgr., Dilatateur , a dilatator, * n *? r ^ r, .lr j n the 
extender. 1878 Bell Gegcnbaur's Comp. Ann J: f dilatator 
Reptilia these are replaced by a constrictor ^P_ 

muscle. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dilata Ur, a wi 
plied to certain muscles whose office is to ? ° - cn tjfcr 
the parts on which they act; also applied to ins 
opening or enlarging the entrances to cavities t ^ 

Dilatatory (dailei-tatSri). Surg. M -° HjtI , 
form -o*rium. [ad. F. dilatatoire (16th c. 

Darm.), ad. med. or mod.L. dildtdtbriuni ( 1 

1731), f, L. dildtdt ppl. stem of dildtd-re to 
An instrument for dilating a part or r ; an 

3611 Cotgr., Dilatatoire , a dilatntorie or 1 1 t {, a( 

Instrument wherewith Chirurgions open thos v* ,555 in 
sicknesse, or other accident, are too tnuen c^ • p;j a (pr. 
Blount Glossogr. 3706 Phillips 
1731-3800 Bailey, Dilatatorium (with Sure f ar jdaincr.t 
ment to open any part, as the mouth, worn surgif 3 * 

1823 Crabb Tec/m. Diet., Dilatatd rutin (burg.), 
instrument for dilating the mouth ; ntso tor y.ftgfat/riv**' 
irons out of a wound. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
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DILATOMETER. 


f Dila'te, vA Obs. Also 4 deleate, 5 dylate, 
5 -6 de*. [a. F. dilater to defer, delay, temporize, 
ad med.L. dlldtdre to defer, delay, put off, pro- 
tract, freq. of differre to Defer : cf. Dilatory. 
The sense c prolong ’ comes so near * enlarge 
‘expand or < set forth at length’, in Dilated. 2 , 
that the two verbs were probably not thought of as 
distinct words.] 

1. trails. To delay, defer. 

1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 14 To jive ous pes, which 
longe hath be deleated. 1485 Caxton Chas . Gt. 45 Thou 
oughtest to dylate the vengeaunce tyll the furour be passed. 
c 1485 Digby Alyst. 11. 497 To delate yt any lenger yt ys not 
best. 1556 J. Heywood Spider F, lii. 19 Without more 
time delated. 1574 Hellowes Guenara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 
158 Sometimes the sorrowful sutor doth more feele a rough 
word they speake, then the iustice they dilate. 1581 T. 
Howell Denises I1879) 213 Some, .with delayes the matter 
will delate. 1620 Shelton Quix . II. iv. ix. 120 Why dost 
thou with these so many untoward breathings delate the 
making of mine end happy? 

2. To extend in time, protract, prolong, lengthen. 

1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. \t. vl. 103 The cas happed that 

the battaylle was somwhat dylated. 1596 Bell Stirv. 
Popery it. n. v. 168 These houres are sometimes dilated. 
1658 Osborn Adv.Son (1673) 146 A. .way to dilate a remem- 
brance beyond the banks of Forgetfulness. 

Hence Dilated ppl. a., Dilating vbl. sb. 

1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c. 4, Preamb., Delatyng of so 
longe tyme. 3556 J. Heywood Spider <S* F. xxxv. 10 With- 
out more delated delaie. a 1657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 165 
Your dilated resolutions of seeing London. 

Dilate (di-, dailcH), vA Also 6-7 delate, 
[a. F. dilate-r (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. h. dlldtdre to 
spread out, amplify, extend, widen, f. di-, dis- (Dis- 
1 ) + Idl-us broad, wide.] 

1. trails. To make wider or larger; to increase 
the width of, widen ; to expand, amplify, enlarge. 

1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. Y b, Lekes delate the 
matrice. 1555 Eden Decades 261 AI thynges. .are dilated 
by heate. 3579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort . n. Ep. Ded. 
161 a, I might dilate this discourse with a thousand argu- 
mentes. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxi. 162 It is 
enforced to dilate and hold open the jawes. 1697 Potter 
A/itig. Greece fit. xvi. (1715) 335 The sails were contracted, 
dilated, or chang’d from one side to another. 3749 Smollett 
Regicide jv. v, While the deep groan Dilates thy lab’ring 
breast? 3835-6 Todd Cyct. Aunt. I. 403/2, Haller found 
..the bladder so dilated that it was capable of containing 
twenty pounds of water. 1851 Herschcl Stud. Hat. Phil. 
11. vii. 193 Heat dilates matter with an irresistible force. 
h.fg. 

c 3450 tr. De Imitationem. Kv, Dilate [>in herte, & resceyue 
Jns holy inspiracion wif> all maner desir. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W, 1531) 275 b, Holy charite . . dilateth & spredeth 
the herte of man or woman. 3625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. 
11. ii. 47 Another sort, who haue dilated and made excellent 
their bloods, by the great Happiness of their fortunate Issues 
and Noble Matches or Mariages. 3704 Hearne Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. 139 The Reader may take Eachard’s Roman 
History as being, .proper to dilate the Student’s knowledge 
in Roman Affairs.^ 3873 Farrar Witn. Hist. v. 193 As we 
have seen, it [Christianity] dilates our whole being. 

C. rejl. 

3539 Taverner Erasm. Prov . (1552) 60 We be therefore 
warned that we dylate not our selues beyond oufr condition 
and state. 3653 Wharton Disc. Comets Wks. (1683) 149 
There at first appeared a small Comet, afterward it mounted 
and dilated it self on high. 3715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) 1. 5 Copper is. . very pliable, and dilates it self into very 
thin Leaves. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 379 Will he 
not dilate and elevate himself in the fulness of vain pomp 
and senseless pride? 

+ 2. To spread abroad; to extend, diffuse, or 
disperse through a wide space or region, lit. and 
fig. Obs. 

3430 Instr. Ambass. in Rymer Foedera (1710) X. 725 Chris- 
ten Feith and beleue had.. be dilated through the World. 
3520 Caxton' s Chron. Eng. hi. 2ob/i In al this tyme the 
Empyre of Rome was not dylated passynge 12 myle. 3548-77 
Vicary Anat. ii. (1888) 21 This Artere..is more obedient to 
be delated abrode through al the lunges. 3549 Covtpl. Scott. 
Epist. i The immortal gloir. .is abundantly dilatit athort al 
cuntreis. 3590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 53 Bowes and braunches 
which did broad dilate Their clasping armes. 3664 Evelyn 
Sylva(i 6 j(p 4 The tree being of a kind apt to dilate its roots. 
17*9 J- T* Philipps tr. 34 Conferences 348 This Juncture. . 
favourable for dilating the Knowledge of Christ among these 
Nations, 
b. ref. 

3660 R. Coke Power SubJ. 258 The curing of this Gan- 
grene so dilating it self both in Church, Court and State. 
1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 246 The joy of which prefer- 
ment .. dilated itself through all the Roman empire. 

3. intr. (for rejl.) To become wider or larger ; 
to spread out, widen, enlarge, expand. 

3636 G. Sandys Paraphr. Ps. 107 And Naphtali, which 
borders on Old Jordan, where his stream dilates. 3643 
Wilkins Math. Alagick n.v. (1648) 182 Shall be like the fins 
of a fish to contract and dilate. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Praise Chimncysiv ., The nostrils of the young rogues dilated 
at the savour. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies ii, Her eye 
dilating and her cheek glowing. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 
§ 32 When a body increases in temperature it also expands 
in volume or dilates. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 16 The 
pupil has the property of contracting and dilating, 
lx fig. To expand itself; + to have full scope. 
3653 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 73 The 
Duke of Gloucester was of such noble parts, that they could 
hardly dilate in any work . inferior to the Government of 
a Kingdom. 3847 H. Rogers Ess. I. v. 260 These flimsy 
objections dilate into monstrous dimensions. 3853 Draper 
Intell.Devel. Europe Hi. (1865’' 66 A false inference like this 
soon dilated into a general doctrine. 


f4. trans. To relate, describe, or set forth at 
length ; to enlarge or expatiate upon. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 190 It nedeth nought that I dilate 
The pris which preised is algate. c 1460 Capgrave Chron. 1 
It plesed me. .to gaderaschort remembrance of elde stories, 
that whanne I loke upon hem. . I can sone dilate the circum- 
staunses. a 3533 Frith Disput. Purgat. Prol. (1829) 94 
Rastell hath enterprised to dilate this matter, and hath 
divided it into three Dialogues. 1632 Lithgow Trav . viii. 
346 Having met with some of their Brethren . . and delated 
to them their death es. c 1790 Cowper Comm. Milton's P. L. 
11. 1024-33 I* is . . a common thing with poets to touch 
slightly beforehand, a subject which they mean to dilate in 
the sequel. 3801 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life «$• Writ. 
(1832)111. 150, I dare give only hints ; it would be presump- 
tuous to dilate them. 

5. intr. To discourse or write at large ; to en- 
large, expatiate. Const, f 9 /" (obs.), on t upon. 

3560 Whitehorne Arte Warre (1588) 105, I might haue 
delated more vpon theseruiceon horsebacke, and after haue 
reasoned of the warre on the Sea. 1592 N ashe P. Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 13 a, Experience reproues me for a foole, for delating 
on so manifest a case. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 2 5> 
I could amply delate of thy sinne, but I know it needlesse. 
1689-92 Locke Toleration m. vii. Wks. 1727 II. 379 The 
terrible Consequences you dilate on . . I leave you for your 
private use. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. SubJ. 1. (1709) 238 
Were it not too sad an Argument to dilate upon. 3786 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 33 You were dilating with your 
new acquaintances. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Sowh-sca Ho ., 
How would he dilate into secret history. 3838 Dickens 
Nidi. Nick, xxvi, She proceeded to dilate upon the perfec- 
tions of Miss Nickleby. 3861 F. Hall in fml. Asiaf. 
Soc. Bengal 146 But it is needless to dilate. 3874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. (1875) ni.xvui. 122 The chancellor, .dilated at 
length on the perjuries of Duke Philip. 

t b. rejl . To express oneself at length or dif- 
fusely. Obs. rare. 

3644 Digby Nat. Bodies it. (1645) 9 Concerning which wee 
shall not need to dilate our selves any further. 3655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. iv. i. § 6 In process of time; WiclifTe might delate 
himself in supplemental and additional Opinions, a 3672 
Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 161 Dr. Richard Gardiner., 
dilating himself on Christ’s miracle of turning water into wine. 

Dilate (dail£ T), a. arch. Also 7 delate. [In 
form, ad. L. dildt-us carried in different ways, 
spread abroad, dispersed, published, pa. pple. of 
diffen’e ; but in sense, answering to L. dildtat-us, 
widened, expanded, and so perh. short for dilated.] 
- Dilated, widely extended or expanded. - 

3/173 Ripley Comp. Alch. xi. in Ashm. (1652) 182 With 
mykyll more Lycour dylate. 3603 B. Jonson Sejanus 1. ii, 
Instructed With so dilate and absolute a power. 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 12 A minde so delate and 
ample. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 187 The Seas 
possibly more dilate and extended. 3803 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. I. 301 Who narrates with dilate diffusion. 1883 Fenn 
Eli's Childr. III. 111. it. 180 Her dilate and frightened eyes 
softened with tears. 

+ Dila’te, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dilate v.-] = 
Dilatation 3. 

3595 Markham Sir R, Grinvile (Arb.) 58 Thanks hardie 
Midleton for thy dilate. 

Dilate, obs. form of Delate, Dei.etb. 

Dilated (donated), ppl. a. [f. Dilate v . 2 + 
-ed b] Widened, expanded, distended, diffused, 
etc. : see the verb. 

c 3450 tr. De Imitations in. Ivi, pat }>ou wij» a dilated herte 
mowe renne f>e way of my commandementes. 3606 Shaks. 
Tr. <5- Cr. n. iii. 261 A shore confines Thy spacious and 
dilated parts. 365* Stanley Poems 29 In an elms dilated 
shade. 3667 Milton P. L. iv. 986 Satan all arm’d Collect- 
ing all his might dilated stood. 3758 J. S. Lc Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 264 The dilated Uiethra was very thin. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 144^ Then there flutter’d in, Half-bold, 
half-frighted, with dilated eyes, A tribe of women. 1865 
Kingsley Hereto. x. (1866) 157 His dilated nostril. 

f b. Enlarged upon. Obs. 

3599 Jas. I BacriA. Awpoy {1682) 74 Exercise true wisdome ; 
in discerning wisely betwixt true and false reports ; first . . 
and last {considering] the nature and by-past life of the 
dilated person. 

+ c. Ciyst. (See quot.) Obs. 

3805-17 R. Jameson Char . Min. 215 Dilated , the name 
given to a variety of dodecahedral calcareous spar, in which 
the bases of the extreme pentagons are in some degree 
enlarged by the inclination of the lateral planes. 

d. Her. * Opened or extended. Applied to a 
Pair of Compasses, Barnacles, etc.’ Cussans, 1882 . 

Hence Dila’tedly adv., in a dilated manner, with 
dilatation ; diffusely. 

1627 Feltham Resolves xxi. (ed. 1) 64 His . . aberrations, 
wherein he hath dilatedly tumbled himselfe. 

t Dila»*tement. Obs. rare. [l. Dilate v . 2 4 
-MENT.] A dilating; a dilated or diffuse passage. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 86 Euen in this dilatement 
against Ambition, the diuel seekes to set in afoote of affected 
applause. ^ _ 

Dilater (dail^’tai). [f. Dilate v . 2 + -erL 
Now mostly supplanted by the less correctly formed 
Dilator '.J One who or that which dilates. 

1605 Shelton Commend. Verses in Verstegan Dec. Intell., 
Thy labours shew thy will to dignifie The first dilaters of 
thy famous Nation. 3640 Bp. Hall Chr. Ifodcr. (ed. Ward) 
38/1 Away, then, ye cruel torturers of opinions, dilaters of 
errors, delators of your brethren. 

b. spec. A surgical instrument used to dilate a 
part ; = Dilator a. 

1634 T. Johnson Farey's Chirurg. 464 A dilater made for 
to open the mouth and teeth. 1668 R. L Estrange Vis. 
Quev. (1708) 28 In the tail of these, came the Surgeons, 
laden with Pincers. - Dilaters, Scissers. 1706 Phillips (ed. 


Kersey ), Dilaiatory, or Dilater , a Surgeon’s dilating In- 
strument, hollow on the inside, to draw barbed Iron, &c. out 
of a Wound : Also an Instrument with which the Mouth of 
the Womb may be dilated. 1721-1800 Bailey, Dilater. 

c. Anat. A muscle whicli dilates or expands a 
p«frt ; = Dilatator a, Dilator sb. 1 b. 

1683 Snape Anat. Horse iv. xiv. (1686) 171 Of the Dilaters 
or those that widen the Chest there are four pair. 
Dilater, obs. form of Delator, accuser. 
Dilating' (dsil^’tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Dilate v 2 + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Dilate, in various 
senses ; enlargement, expansion. 

3529 More Comf agst. Trib. m. Wks. 3213/2 Among other 
[tokens] the comyng in of the Jewes, and y° dilating of 
clmstendome againe. 3532 — Confut. Timiale ibid. 648 2 
For now in dylating and declaring of hys conclusion, he 
addeth one thinge. 3585 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holm - 
shed II. 36/1 Doo grant that you for the dilating of Gods 
church .. doo enter to possesse that land. 3657 J. Smith 
A/yst. /ivW.114 Paradiastole is a dilating or enlarging of 
a matter by interpretation. 3703 Maundrell Joum . ferns. 
(1732) 12 Where the waters oy dilating were become shal- 
lower. 1793 Mad. D’Arblay Diai-y Sept., A few memoran- 
dums for my own dilating upon at our meeting. 

# Dila’ting, ppl a. [f. Dilate v:- + -iko 2 .] 
That dilates or expands ; see the verb. 

3583 T. Howell Denises (1879) 192 In my delating brains, 
a thousand thoughts were fed. 3593 Tell- Troth's N. V. 
Gift 4 With such a dilatinge narration. 3644 Digby Nat. 
Bodies 1. (1645) 290 To fill those capacities which the dilating 
heat hath made. 1805 Southey Aladoc in IV. iv. Through 
the broken cloud, Appeared the bright dilating blue of 
heaven. 3854 Badham Ilalieut. 248 A dilating crest which 
grows red at the nuptial season. 

Hence Dila’tingly adv. 

1891 G. Meredith One of ourConq. II. vi. 150 The colonel 
eyed Mrs. Blathenoy dilatingly. 
t Dila'tion Obs. Also 5-6 de-, dy-. [a. 
OF. dilacion (13th c. in Hatz-Darm.), mod. F. dila- 
tion, It. dilazione , ad. L. dildlidn-cm. n. of action 
from diffcrre, dilat- to defer, delay, put off : cf. Di- 
late z/.l] Delay, procrastination, postponement. 

34. . Lydg. Temple of Gins 877 Bef>e not astoneid of no 
wilt nines, Ne nou^t dispeired of pis dilacioun. 3430 — Chron. 
Troy in. xxv, Without abode or longe delacyon. Ibid. iv. 
xxxiv, I wyll nowe make no dylacyon. 3552 Latimer Serin. 
Lords Pray. iv. 31 The Angels . . whicne doe the will and 
pleasure of God without dilation. 3585 Parsons Chr. Excrc . 
11. v. 350 So the matter by delation came to no effect. 3627 
Bp. Hall Heaven vpon Earth § 5 Some desperate debters, 
whom, after long dilations of payments . . we altogether let 
goe for disability. 3665 J. Webb Stouc-Hengi, 1725; 160 The 
Dilation that attended the ultimate Appeal. 

Dilation 2 (dsil^'Jbn, di-). [Improperly f. Di- 
late v. 2 , which does not contain the verbal suffix 
-ate, but a stem -late from L. Idt-us broad, so that 
the etymologically correct formation is dilatation. 
(Cf. coercion , dispulion lor disputation , etc).] 

1. = Dilatation i. 

3598 Florio, Dilat tone , a dilation, enlarging or ouerspread- 
ing. [But 3611 corrects to Dilatatione a dilating, Dilations 
a delaying.] 1603 Holland Plutarch's Afor.qt'l'hz dilations 
of the arteries. 3615 Crooke Body of Alan 641 The dilation 
is the cause of deepe and base voyces. 3796 Southey Lett, 
fr. Spain (179 9) 325 The beauty of its dilation and contrac- 
tion. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 172 At first her eye with 
slow dilation roll’d Dry flame. 1870 Rolleston Anint. Life 
27 Transverse dilation of the thorax. 

fg. 3647 H. More Poems 293 The soul . . a sure fixation 
And centrall depth it hath, and free dilation. 1787 J. Frere 
in AJicrocosm No. 25 T 8 The mind perceives a sensible 
dilation of its faculties. 3823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Child 
Angel, Those natuial dilations of the youthful spirit. 

f2 . = Dilatation 2. Obs. 

a 3631 Donne in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. xc. 14 A prayer 
not only of appropriation to ourselves . . but of a charitable 
dilation and extension to others. 

3. = Dilatation 3. 

3605 Bacon Adv. Leant, n. vii. § 6. 28 In the description 
or dilation of his works. 3623 Cockeram ii, A Speaking at 
large. Dilation. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III* 
xxxix. 377 By needless dilations, and the affectations of cir- 
cumlocution. 1851 Agn. Strickland Queens Scot. II. 193 
Frivolous terms and dilations cut away. 

Dilation 3, obs. var. of Delation, accusation. 
Dilative (dail^’tiv), a. [f. Dilate v. z + -ive.] 

1. Having the property of dilating or expanding 
{traits, and intr.) = Dilatative. 

3634 T. Johnson Percy's Chirurg. m. i. (1678) 52 The Vital 
[faculty] is divided into the dilative and contractive facuitj 
of the heart and arteries. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. **■ 8 4 
A Body Porous, Dilative and Pliable. xSo8 Coleridge-. 
Rem. (1836) II. 408 The.. astringent power, comparameij 
uncounteracted by the dilative. / bid. 4* 1 ^ he d:^ la 
+ 2. Serving to diffuse (the food). Obs. 

152B Paynel Saknu's Regim. P, D nnfc ;"jSf .ftl' 1,,ue £ 
mosle conuenient after the fyrst digestion reg J • j 
Cogan Have,. Health cc.nv (.656; «3 InaTbe 

uses of drinke be omitted, the drtnke > drinking 

spared. i6eo Vennee Via Recta (^5°) 2 J5 ' both 

of Wine or Beer between meah, “ Re . 

dilutive and dll ?“* e -. ■ nermUtine, ought to 

gularly, conuenient drinke tniauu , f 
he Wine, Ale, Beere, Perry, or such hke. s 

“girf ■ussEsrfc as i. 

Dilatoxne tri > nume rous determinations of 

3882 Mature 639- b J > h e at .. Exper i me nt«s..have u<ed 
! heexP ^SA-rt.?l!ydrostatic and the ditaiomeUvc. 1883 
sJd.^Soc. Lex., Alcoholic dilatometer \ an instrument in- 
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vented by Silvermann to determine the quantity of alcohol 
in a liquid, founded on the principle that water in passing 
from o^ C. to ioo° C. . . expands -0466 of its volume, and 
alcohol.. *1252. 

Dilator (dsil^'tai), sbA [f. Dilate v.~ : an 
irregular formation, the regular types being Di- 
late r from Eng. dilate , and Dilatator from L. 
dildldrelj One who or that which dilates : spec. 
a. Sttrg. An instrument used to dilate or distend 
an opening, passage, or organ ; = Dilatator b, 
Dilater b. 

[1634-1706 : see Dilater b.] i638 R. Holme Armoury in. 
420/2 The Dilator is an Instrument to open or stretch out a 
thing to its breadth. 1830 S. Cooper Diet. Pract . Surg. 
(ed. 6) s.v. Urethra , With respect to dilators, as they are 
called . . their use is far from being much approved by the 
best modern surgeons. 1864 T. Holmes Sysf. Surg. (1870) 
IV. 063 The stricture being now ? fairly split, the dilator 
should be rotated. 

b. Aiiat. A muscle or nerve which dilates or 
widens a part ; - Dilatator a, Dilater c. Also 
attrib. 

[1683 : see Dilater c.] a 1735 Arbuthnot(J.\ The dilators 
of the nose are too strong in cholerick people. 1807 Med. 
yrnl. XVII. 407 The radiating (or dilator) muscle of the 
Iris. 1844 J. G.Wilkinson Swedenborg's A nine . Kingd. II. 
i. 3 Tiie muscles of the nose are three pair; two pair of 
dilator, and one pair of constrictors. 1878 Foster Phys. n. 
i. § 2. 210 It acts energetically as a dilator-nerve. 

+ DiTator, -our, a. and jA 2 Sc. Obs. Forms: 
5-8 dilatour, 6 delatour, 8 dilator, delator, 
[a. F. dilatoire adj. 1 dilatory \ formerly also sb. 

* delay ad. L. dlldtori-us, dilatori-urn, dilatory, 
delaying, f. dildt- ppl. stem of differ re : see 
Defer v. ] t Dilate vA For .the form of the word 
cf. declarator .] 

A. adj. {Sc. Law.) Dilatory ; delaying, causing 
delay. 

1503 Sc. Acts yas. IV (15m) § 65 There salbe na exception 
dilatour admitted against that summounds. Ibid. § 93 Ypon 
dilatour or peremptour exception. 1609 Skene Keg. Maj. 
104 Gif the partie defendant! will not vse any exception or 
defence dilatour. 1752 J . Louthian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 
267 All his Defences, both dilator and peremptor, which the 
Sheriff shall either advise in Court, or allow [etc ]. 

B. sb. {Sc. Law.) A delay ; a cause of delay, a 
dilatory plea ; = Dilatory sb. 

1473 Treaty w. Scott, in Rymer Foedera. (1710) XI. 789 
Withoutyn any dilatour or delais. 1583 Sempill Leg. Bp. 
Andrews Life 194 Satiates (1872) 205 Bot Doctor Patrick 
still replyed, With trickis and delatouris he denyed. 1737 
Wodrow Corr (1843) II. 328, I scarce mention the unac- 
countable dilatours of settling vacancies. 17x8 Ibid. II. 381 
This was reckoned a delator, and opposed. 1752 J. Louthian 
Form of Process (ed. 2) 97 All these Objections, properly 
called Dilators, must be first proponed. 18S8 Ramsay Scott, 
in 18M C. I. ii. 41 He is said to have excelled in what was 
called proponing dilators. 

Dilator, obs. form of Delator, accuser. 
Dilatorily (cUTaterili),rn&\ [f. Dilatory «.i 
+ -LY 2 ] In a dilatory manner ; delayingly. 

1700 Tyrrell Hist . Eng . II. S73 The Prelates answered him 
dilatorily. 1781 Johnson in Boswell Lifc{y8ig\ 665/1, 1 wrote 
in my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, 
and working with vigour and haste.. 1849 Lowell Lett. 
I. 167, I remain very sincerely (and dilatorily) Your friend. 

Dilatoriness (diTatorines). Forms : see Di- 
LxVTOry. [f. next + -ness.] The quality of being 
dilatory ; tendency to procrastination or delay. 

3642 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111.(1692) 1. 610 Lest his Majesty 
should think it a delatoriness in the Parliament to return an 
Answer. 3667 Waterhouse Fire Lotto f. 95 The sluggards 
dilatoriness is upon men ; and they will sit still a little longer. 
3718 Free-thinker No. 56. 4 The Holy See proceeded with 
its usual dilatoriness in that Affair. 1825 Scott yrnl. 7 Dec., 
Letters, .lying on my desk like snakes, hissing at me for my 
dilatoriness. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 38 His delay 
in setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilaton- 
ness. 

Dilatory (drlateri), tf.l and sb. Forms : 6-7 
dilatorie, 7- dilatory, (8 erron. dilitary). Also 
6-7 delatorie, (6 delaterye, deletary), 7 de- 
latory. [ad. L. dlldtori-us, f. dllalor-em a delayer, 
agenl-n. from differre, dildt - to Defer, delay : see 
Dilate v Cl. F. dilatoire (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.),] A. adj. 

1. Tending to cause delay ; made for the purpose 
of gaining time or deferring decision or action. 

1581 Lambarde Eirett. iv. xxi.(isB3) 622 It was very Dila- 
torie for the Justices of Peace, to take those Wages, at the 
handes of the Shirifc. 1592 Nashc P. Penilesse (ed. 2) pa, 
For his delaterye excuse. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI II, 11. iv. 237, 
1 abhorre This dilatory sloth. and trickes of Rome. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. .ii. § 46 Dilatory letters excusing them- 
selves from coming thither. 1673 Shadwell Humourists v. 
Wks. 1720 I. 202, I will .. make no hesitation or dilatory 
scruple. 1751 Johnson R ambler No. 178^4 By long deliber- 
ation and dilatory projects they may both be lost, i860 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I. hi. 80 The policy of England 
continued to be expectant and dilatory. 

b. Law. Dilatory plea, a plea put in for the sake 
of delay. Dilatory exception : see Exception sb. 
4 a. Dilatory defence (in Sc. Law'i : see quot. ^ 
[1292 Britton it. xvii, § 1 Par excepciouns dilatories,] 
2535 rlet 27 Hen. VIII, c. 14 $ 5 None essoin .. or other 
dilatorie pic for the defendant shall be admitted. x6n Rich 
Hottest. Age (1844)21 They..doseeke for nothing more then 
to chccke the course of justice by their delatory pleas. 1678 
Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. it. IV. 49 At last all the di- 


latory exceptions being answered, the Jury was impanelled 
and the witnesses sworn. 3768 Blackstone Comm. III. 301 
Dilatory pleas are such as tend merely to delay or put off 
the suit, by questioning the propriety of the remedy, rather 
than by denying the injury. 3861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., 
Dilatory Defence is a plea offered by a defender for eliding 
the conclusions of the action, without entering on the merits 
of the cause. 3880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 120 Those [Ex- 
ceptions] are dilatory that are available only for a time, such 
as that of an agreement not to sue say for nve j r ears. 

2. Given to or characterized by delay ; slow, 
tardy, a. Of persons, their characters, habits, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. fit. 379 Wit depends on dilatory time. 
3711 Addison Sped . No. 89 r 1 Women of dilatory.Tempers, 
who are for spinning out the Time of Courtship. 3742 
Young N. Th. i. 413 Poor dilatory man. 3781 Cowper 
Lett. 25 Aug., The most dilatory of all people. 1838 Thirl- 
wall Greece III. xix. 106 They are as prompt, as you are 
dilatory. 1884 Pad Eustace 38 You shall have no longer 
cause to think me dilatory, 
b. Of actions. 

3648 Boyle Seraph. Loz>e xii. (1700) 64 Being press'd to 
give an account of such a Dilatory way of proceeding. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 144 F 11 But between dilatory pay- 
ment and bankruptcy there is a great distance. 1843 
Prescott Mexico vi. v. (1864)369 Cortez was not content 
to wait patiently the effects of a dilatory blockade. 1879 
Fro.ude Caesar xxii. 386 His political advisers were im- 
patient of these dilatory movements. 

B. sb. Law. A means of procuring delay ; a 
dilatory plea : see A. 1 b. 

3563-87 Foxe A. il/.(t684) II. 22 Shifting off the matter 
by subtil dilatories and frivolous cavilling about the law. 
*585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 226 Delatories and shiftings 
off wear out many a just cause, and beggar many a poor 
man. 1683 Trial of S. Colledge 16 You ought not to nave 
helps to plead dilatories. a 3734 North Lives (1826) I. 302 
Criminalsof that sort, .should defend upon plain truth, which 
they know best, without any dilatories, arts or evasions. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v. Dilatory Pleas , No man 
shall be permitted to plead two dilatories at separate 
times. 

Dilatory, a. 2 Obs. rare. [A bad formation 
for dilatatory , f. Dilate v.] Used for dilating, 
dilative. 

3691 Mullineux in Phil. Tratis. XVII. 822 TheChyrur- 
gion. .inserted his Dilatory Instrument. 

ii DiTature. Sc. Obs. [A variant of dilatour, 
Dilator 2 , assimilated in spelling to L, dlldtura, 
delaying, delay, f. dildt- ppl. stem of L. differre : 
see Dilate z/. 1 ] = Dilatory sb. 

1552 Lyndesay Monarc Iw 5766 Throw Delaturis [v. r. de- 
latouris] full of dissait, Quhilk mony one gart beg thare mail. 
1714 Let. in Lockhart Papers 1. 439 The Court tricked them 
with dilatures till the . . opportunity was past. 

Dilavy, var. of Delavy a. Obs. 

Dilay(e, obs. form of Delat. 

Dilce, Sc. form of Dulse. 
t Dildo 1 . Obs. Also dildoo. A word of ob- 
scure origin, used in the refrains of ballads. 

Also, a name of the penis or phallus, or a figure thereof; 
the lingam of Hindoo worship; formerly, also, a contemp- 
tuous or reviling appellation of a man or lad ; and app. 
applied to a cylindrical or ‘sausage ' curl. 

i6xo B. Jonson Alch. v. iii, Here I find. .The seeling fill’d 
with poesies of the candle: And Madame, with a Dildo, 
writ o’ the walls. x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 195 He has 
the prettiest Loue-songs for Maids . . with such delicate 
burthens of Dildo’s and Fadings, a Middleton Chaste 
Maidi. ii, What, has he got a singing in his head now? 
Now’s out of work he falls to making dildoes. 3638 Ford 
Fancies iv. i, This page a milk-livered dildoe. 3647 Pari. 
Ladies 12 The very sight of this Madam with a Dildoe . . 
put the House into a great silence, c 1650 Roxb. Ball. II. 
455 She provM herself a .Duke's daughter, and he but a 
Squire's son. Sing trang dildo lee. 3656 S. Holland Zara 
(17x0) 41. That Gods may view, With a dildo-doe, What 
we bake, and what we brew. 3659 Torriano, Bacilto . . 
a simple gull, a shallow pate, also a dill-doe, or pillic- 
cock. 1661 R. W. Cotif. C/tarac. To Rdr. (i860) 7 O thou 
faint-hearted dildo. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 463/2 
A Campaign Wig hath Knots or Bobs (or a Dildo on each 
side) with a curled Forehead. 3698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
179 Under the Banyan Tree, an Altar with a Dildo in the 
middle being erected, they offer Rice. 

b. Comb, dildo-glass, a cylindrical glass; ?a 
test-tube. 

cz6zs Fletcher Nice Valour m. i, Whoever lives to see me 
Dead, gentlemen, shall find me all mummy, Good to fill 
galipots, and long dildo-glasses, 

t Dildo 2 . Obs. [prob. the same word as prec., 
from its cylindrical form like a « dildo-glass’.] A 
tree or shrub of the genus Cercus (N.O. Cac- 
tace®). Also Dildo-tree, Dildo-bttsh, Dildo Pear 
Tree. 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 296 The Dildoe-tree is the same 
with the Cereus or Torch-Plant. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. Si 
Barren Islands without, any Tree, only some Dildo-bushes 
growing on them. Ibid. 101 The Dildoe-tree is a green 
prickly shrub, that grows about 10 or 32 foot high, without 
either Leaf or Fruit. It is as big as a mans Leg, from the 
root to the top, and it is full of sharp prickles, growing in 
thick rows. 1700 W. King Transactioncer 11 The Toddy- 
Tree, the Sower-Sop, the Bonavists, and the Dildoe. 2756 
P. Browne Nat. Hist, yamaica (1789) 238 The larger erect 
Indian Fig, or Dildo Pear Tree. 

*t* Dile’ct, ppl. a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. dilect-us 
* beloved pa. pple. of diligere to esteem highly, 
to love (see Diligent).] Beloved. 

J. T. in Bradshaw St. Werburgc Prol. ii, A virgin 
resplendent Dilect of our lorde. 

Dilectacion, obs. form of Delectation. 


+ Dilection (dile'kjbn). Obs. Also 5-6 dy- f 
6 de-. [a. F. dilection (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.l 
ad. L. dileclion-em love (of God, etc.) (Tertullian* 
Vulgate), n. of action from diligh-e to select to 
oneself from others, to esteem highly, hold dear 
love ; f. di-, dis- (Dis- 1) + legtfre to gather, cull* 
choose.] 

1. Love, affection : almost always, spiritual or 
Christian love, or the love of God to man or of 
man to God; cf. Charity i. 

1388 Wvclif Rev.V rol., Ion, the apostil and euangelistof 
oure Lord Ihesu Crist, chosen and loued, in so gret loue of 
dileccioun is. had. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Trine. 851 
Frensbip, adieu ; farewele, dileccioun. c 2485 Digby jifysf. 
in. 1323 His desypylles .. to hym had dyleccyon. 0520 
IVyse Chyld % Emp. Adrian (i860) 25 They were bydy- 
leccion all of one hart and of one wyll. 3623 Fa vine That. 
Hon. ix. vi, 399 In token of love and Brotherly dilection. 
1683 E. Hooker Prof. Ep. Pordage’s Mystic Div. $6 This 
dilection, love, charitie towards God, and towards His 
Image, man, 

2. The action of choosing, choice (of that on 
which one’s desire or affection is set) ; esp. in Theol. 
- Election 3. 

ci 450 Hknryson Mor. Fab. 62 And when the saulGiues 
consent vnto delection, The wicked thought beginnesfor to 
breird In deadly sinne. 1633 T. Adams. Exp. 2 Peter ii. 12 
We are adjured by our election, selection, dilection, to be 
merciful. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 51 Christ is the only be- 
gotten son of Goa, not by dilection, but by eternall generation. 

3. Used by Carlyle' to render Ger. liebdcn as a 
title of honour. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. v. 81 These things 
We expect from your Dilection, as Kurfurst of Branden- 
burg.. 1865 Ibid. VII. XVII. iv. (1873) 37 [I] apprise your 
dilection, though under deepest secrecy. 


Dilemma (dile*ma, doi-), sb. Also /3. 6-7 
(after French) dilemme (dylem). [a. L. di- 
lemjna, a. Gr. biRrjixpa double proposition, f. &•, 
twice (Di- 2 ) + assumption, premiss : see 

Lemma.] 

1. In Rhetoric. A form of argument involving an 
adversary in the choice of two (or, loosely, more) 
alternatives, either of which is (or appears) equally 
unfavourable to him. (The alternatives are com- 
monly spoken of as the ‘horns’ of the dilemma.) 
Hence in Logic, A hypothetical syllogism having 
a conjunctive or * conditional ’ major premiss and 
a disjunctive minor (or, one premiss conjunctive 
and the other disjunctive). 

Very different views have been taken by different logicians 
as to what syllogisms are properly dilemmas; several of the 
arguments commonly so called being considered by some 
writers to be only ordinary- conjunctive syllogisms, construc- 
tive or destructive. See Fowler, Deductive Logic , v. » 4 

X523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 36 They are .. 
excommunicated . . w* h a dilemma made concernittge the .. 
Mayor’s, .perplexitie. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (15S0) 34^' 
Dilemma, otherwise, .called a horned argument, is when the 
reason consisteth of repugnant members, so that what so 
ever you graunt, you fall into the snare. . 

Hen. VII; Wks. (Bohn) 377 A dilemma, that bishop Morton 
..used, to raise up the benevolence to higher rates; ana 
some called it his fork, and some his crotch. . - ‘ That « 
met with any that were sparing, they should tell them, tna 
they must needs have, because they laid up : ana it tn ,) 
were spenders, they must needs have, because it was S * CS IJ 
their port and manner of living*. 3638 ChillincW. 

Prot. 1. ii. § 154 Thus haue we cast off your dilemma, a 
broken both the homes of it. 3677 Gale Crt. Gentuti * 
iv. Proem u A Dilemma is an argumentation . . 
members, whereof both are attended with inconynoai • 
1725 Watts Logic in. ii. § 6 A Dilemma becomes laiilt} 
ineffectual. . when it may be retorted with equal force upo 
him who utters it. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton A^c x ; 
(1866) I, 351 An hypothetico-disjunctive syllogism is .<■? 
the dilemma or horned syllogism. Ibid. 3S2 If the dl 'j ; 
t ion. ,has_ only two members, the syllogism is then can 
dilemma in the strict and proper signification. I'” 1 ” 
members, it is called trilemma, etc. 1842 Abp. , 0 ‘ 

Laws TIu § 109 (i860) 203 The Dilemma is a complex as 
ment, partaking both of the conditional and dis l un “, ‘ 
1887 Fowler Deductive Logic 121 In disputation, the a 
sary who is refuted by a dilemma is said to be nxe 
the horns of a dilemma ’ ; he is said to rebut jot due 
if he meet it by another with an opposite conclusion. • 
122 It seems less arbitrary and more systematic to 
dilemma as 4 a syllogism of which one premiss is a CO j 
live and the other a disjunctive proposition 

1587 A, Fleming Coni. Holinshed. IIL 
bishop, hauing heard all these excuses, vsed this an ~ 
1616 Lane S7. Tale (1888) 121, I see his safne and wn 
maie not bee, bot as Dylems or Contraries agree. 

2. Hence, in popular use : A choice between 

(or, loosely , several) alternatives, which nre or 
pear equally unfavourable ; a position of dou 
perplexity, a ‘ fix ’. . vaS 

1590 Greene Neuer too late (r6oo) 19 Every mo 10 
intangled with a dilemma; ,. the loue of Francesc 
such fierce assaults to the bulwarke of her aiiect V, tc 
feare of her Fathers displeasure . . dratie her flD( l 

thus. 3598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. v. 87 In perp ( £ 
doubtful dilemma. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ye. 1 •> 53 , rC , 
reduced to this doleful Dilemma ; either voluntari), ; ^ 
signing, to depose himself ; or violently, by netru * £ 0> .„ 
deposed by others. 1796 Mouse Avier. Gfcg. being 

ciusko was . . reduced to the unpleasant dilemma ^ 
obliged either to kill the father or give up the b j p 

3841-44 Emerson £ss. t Experience Wks. jBonn) a jj 

the dilemma of a swimmer among drowning *ne J The>* 
catch at him. x888 Bryce Atner. Commit'. H- - ,3 ' 
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were . . in the dilemma of either violating the Constitution 
or losing a golden opportunity. 

3 . Comb, as dilemma-making . 

1895 XVestrn. Gaz . 16 Apr. 3/3 Dilemma making is at best 
a somewhat puerile, .form 01 dialectic. 

Dile’nuna, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To place in a dilemma ; pa. pph. — in 
a dilemma or ‘ fix ’. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 44 Both sides are Dilemma’d, and 
stand pastur’d like Lots wife. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 
325 Now we were dilemma’d, not knowing what to wish. 
<11849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 HI. 485 Like a novel- 
hero dilemma’d, I made up my mind to be guided by circum- 
stances. • 

f 2 . intr. To be in a dilemma ; to hesitate or be 
in doubt between two alternatives. Obs. rare. 

1687 R. L'Estrange A nsw. Diss. 39 He runs away with 
the Fact, for Granted ; Dilemma’s upon it, and so leaves 
the Matter. 

Dilemmatic (di-, dsilemre-tik), a. [f. Gr. 
8 i\ 7 ]iuiaT- stem of 8 l\i]fxfxa (see prec.) + -ic.] Of 
the nature of, or relating to, a dilemma. 

1837-8 Sir W, Hamilton Logic xiii. (i860) I. 241 Dilem- 
matic judgments are those in which a condition is found, 
both in the subject and in the predicate. Ibid. xv. (i860) I. 
291 The Hypothetico-disjunctive or Dilemmatic Syllogism. 
1867 Atwater Elem. Logic 95 Dilemmatic Judgements 
involve a combination of the conditional and disjunctive. 
1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xtx. 168 Dilemmatic arguments 
are. .more often fallacious than not. 1891 Welton Manual 
Logic \\. v. 447 'rhe peculiar feature of a dilemmatic argu- 
ment is the choice of alternatives which it thus offers. 

f Dilemma*tical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
— prec. Hence Dilemmatically adv. 

1639 Baxter AVv Cai/t. xlv. 316 The Jesuites . . went Di- 
lemmatically to work, thinking to make sure which way ever 
things went, to effect their ends. 1661 K. \V. Cottf, Charac. 
Good-old cause (i860) 60 And bring upon us a dilcmmaticall 
confusion. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol. (1867) 342 These were 
perplexing, entangling temptations. They were dilemmat- 
xcal, such as might ensnare, either in the doing or refusal. 

Dile'mmist. rare. [f. Dilemma + -ist.] One 
who bases his position upon a dilemma ; used as 
the name of a Buddhist school of philosophy. 

1858 Appleton's Amer. Cycl. IV. 70/2 [The philosophic 
school] of the Vaibhashikas, or dilemmists, who maintain the 
necessity of immediate contact with the object to be known. 

+ Dile*riate, a. Obs. rare. [Erron. for d dir ate, 
ad. L. deliratus , or for deliriate. ] = Delirious. 

1689 Moyle Sea Chyrurg. in. xi. 117 Before the Feaver 
comes to its height, usually men are dileriate. 

Dilettant (di’letcunt), a. and sb. [A partially 
Anglicized adaptation of next : cf.. F. dilettante ; 
also adjutant , confidant , etc.] =next. 

A. adj. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling n. vii. (1872) 160 Sterling returned 
from Italy filled with . . great store of artistic, serious, dilettant 
and other speculation for the time. 

B. sb. 

1875 Hamcrton In/ell. Li/e ill. V. 100 If the essence of di- 
lettantism is to be contented with imperfect attainment, I fear 
that all educated people must be considered dilettants. 
1888 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Jan. 3i6Teach by salutary smarts, 
These dilettants to understand That Learning is the first of 
Arts. 1891 F. M, Wilson Prim, on Browning 34 Browning 
draws a sharp line between the dilettant and the artist. 

II Dilettante (diletce’nti, It. d*iet|ta‘nte). FI. 
dilettanti (-tf), rarely -es. [It. dilettante * a 
lover of music or painting f. dilcttare L. de- 
leetare to delight: see Delect, etc. So rnod.F. 
dilettante , 187S in Diet. Acad.'] 

1 . A lover of the fine arts ; originally, one who 
cultivates them for the love of them rather than 
professionally, and so = amateur as opposed to pro- 
fessional ; hut in later use generally applied more 
or less depreciatively to one who interests himself 
in an art or science merely as a pastime and with- 
out serious aim or study (*'a mere dilettante’). 

x 733~4 t*The Society of Dilettanti’ was founded]. 1748 
Chesterf. Leit.^ 11. xl, You are likely to hear of it as 
a virtuoso ; and if so, I should be glad to profit of it, as an 
humble dillettante. 1769 {title), Ionian Antiquities, By 
the Society of Dilettanti. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. 1, 
Frederick is a bit of Macaroni and adores the soft Italian 
termination in a. ..Yes, a delitanti all over. 1775 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary J2 i Nov., A female dilettante of great 
fame and reputation . . as a singer. 1789 Burney Hist. 
Mus. III. ii. 161 Personages whose (musical] talents are 
celebrated whether they are regarded as professors or 
Diietanti. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 576 
Religious dilettanti, of every sex and age, reinforce the 
industry of the regular priesthood. 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 165 
Dilettanti who have pushed themselves into high places in 
the scientific world. 1826 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. 
vii. 265 It would be difficult to find a dilettante who under- 
stood the art of managing it [a parlour organ]. 183* Carlyle 
Sari. Res. 1. x, Thou hitherto art a Dilettante and sandblind 
Pedant. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1854) 534/2 The Dilet- 
tante sneered at their want of taste. The Maccaroni black- 
balled them as vulgar fellows. 1879 Froudf. Carsnr ii. 17 (The 
Romans] cared for art as dilettanti; but no schools either 
of sculpture or painting were formed among themselves. 
1886 Ruskin Przctcrita I. 271 Rogers was a mere dilettante, 
who felt no difference between landing where Tell leaped 
ashore, or standing where ‘ St. Preux has_ stood 

+ b. with of : a lover, one who is fond of. Obs. 
1783 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 189 Those who 
are professed dilettanti of miracles. 

2 . attrib. a. In apposition, as dilettante musician, 
etc. = amateur. 


x 774 *J- Collier* Mus. Trent. (1775)4 That great Dilettante 
performer on the harp. 1789 Mad. D’Arblay Lett. 27 Oct., 
A Dilettante purchaser may yet be found. 1806-7 J- 
Beresford^ Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xv. iii, You are 
almost entirely reduced to Dilletanti Musicians. 1816 
T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall iii, Sir Patrick O’Prism, 
a dilettante painter of high renown. 1821 Craig Led. 
Drawing v. 252 Suited for the dilettante artist. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 57 The dilettante believer is indeed 
not a strong spirit, but the weakest. 

b. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
dilettante (in the shades of meaning the word has 
passed through). 

X 7S3 Smollett Cl. Fathom xxxii, He sometimes held 
forth upon painting, like a member of the Dilettanti club. 
x 774 ‘J- Collier’ Mus. Trav. (177 5) 58 He ordered his 
servant to bring in his Dilettante ring and wig. 1794 
Mathias Purs . Lit. (1798) 386 The dilettante spirit which 
too frequently prevails in Dr. Warton’s comments. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes vi. (1891) 198 To us it is no dilettante work, 
no sleek officiality; it is sheer rough death and earnest. 
a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor 11 . xiii. 151, I will 
have a dilletante play, or concert, or some such thing, got 
up. . x868 M. Pattison Academ . Org. v. 148 A dilettante 
fastidiousness, an aimless inertia. 

Hence Diietta’nte v ., Diletta’ntize v., to play 
the dilettante (also to dilettante it) ; Diletta'nting’ 
ppl. a . ; Diletta-ntedom, the world of dilettanti ; 
Diietta’nte ship, the condition of a dilettante. 

x83S J[ames Gipsy v, In the elegant charlatanism of dilet- 
tanteship. 1837 Blackw.Mag.'X. LII.515 To go ondilettante- 
ing it in the grossness of the moral atmosphere of the Con- 
tinental cities. 1843 Tails Mag. X. 346 Shooting par- 
tridges and dilettantizing at legislation. 1887 Pall A/allG. 

1 Jan. 5/2 The favourite actress of dilettantedom. 1890 
Spectator n Oct. 495 The Shakespeare temptation remains 
as strong as ever with the dilettanting world. 

Dilettantish,;!. Also-teish. [f.prec. + -ish.] 
Savouring of the nature or quality of a dilettante. 

1871 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xix, You are dilettantish and 
amateurish. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady xxiii. It made 
people idle and dilettantish, and second-rate; there was 
nothing tonic in an Italian life. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 16 Feb. 
129/j It presents . . a dilettantish ‘appreciation ’ of Dante. 

Dilettantism. Also diletta’nteism. [f. 
as prec. + -ism : so mod.F. dilettantisms, adm. by 
Acad, in 1878.] The practice or method of a 
dilettante ; the quality or character of dilettanti. 

1809 Han. MoRECVr&fo I. 119 (Jod.) She. .extolled the air 
with all the phrases, cant and rapture of dilettanteism. 1830 
CarlyleJo Froude Life (1882) II. 90 The sin of this age is 
dilettantism : the Whigs and all ‘ moderate Tories ’ are dilet- 
tanti. 1849 Robertson Strut. Ser. 1. xii. 182 Virtue no 
longer means manhood : it is simply dilettantism. 1862 
Shirley Nitgx Crit. iv. 187 A national society, .has no right 
to indulge in religious dilletanteism. 1873 Lowell Among 
nty Bks. Ser. 11. 22 A period, for Italy, of sceptical dilettan- 
teism. 1894 Times 23 Feb. 4/4 To prevent their falling into 
an attitude of indifference or dilettantism. 

Diletta’ntist, a. [f. prec. ; see -ist.] Char- 
acterized by dilettantism. 

1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 226/1 Nothing more than the play- 
things of dilettantist philanthropy. 1887 Ibid. 10 Sept. 
345 Difficult branches of science were dealt with in this 
same dilettantist spirit. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess. 
towards Crit. Meth. 3 It is become, as it were, parasitic 
and dilettantist, a pedant habit of tasting and relishing and 
objecting. 

Dilful, obs. form of Doleful a. 

c 1420 Anturs o/Artli. xiii, Lo ! hou dilful dethe hase thi 
Dame dyjte ! ? a 1500 Chester PI. (1843) I. 69 But that I do 
this dilfull dede The Lord will not quite me in my nede. 

tDilghe, dilie, v. Obs. Forms: 1 dilsian, 

3 dillshenn (Cbv//.), dilie. [OE. dilerian, dilgian 
= OLG. diligon (MLG. del{l)tgen. delgen, diligen, 
LG. delgen , dilgen, Du. delgen ; OHG. til on, dildn , 
ttligoii , MHG. tillen , tiligen , tilgcn, Ger. til gen ; 
supposed to be ad. L. dflere to blot out, erase.] 
trails. To destroy, blot out, erase ; also fig. 

c 897 K. aElfred Gregory's Past. liv. 82 Swa se writere, 
Xif he ne dUe^aS <5aet he aer wrat . . Smt bi5 3eah undile^od 
oaet he aer wrat. c 1200 Ormin 4083 To ben Fullhtnedd, to 
dill^henn sinne. Ibid. 5301 Forr swa to ewennkenn Crisstenn- 
dom, And Cristess lajhess dilbhenn. 12 . . Hymn of St. 
Godric (Ritson), Dilie min sinne, rix in mine mod. 
Dili£at, obs. Sc. form of Delicai e. 

Diligence 1 (dHk^ens). In 5-6 dily-, dyly-, 
deli-, delygence, -ens. [a. F. diligence (13-14111 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dlligentia, f. diligent- 
cm Diligent : see -ence. Cf. Pr. and Sp. dili- 
gencia. It. diligenza.] The quality of being 
diligent. 

1 . Constant and earnest effort to accomplish what 
is undertaken ; persistent application andendeavour; 
industry, assiduity. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins in. 86 (135) With al my wit and 
al my deligence. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 37 As for thy 
diligence, Whiche every mannes conscience By rcson shulde 
reule and kepe. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 74 To mak 
defens For hys Land wyth diligens. 1577 B. Googe Hercs- 
bach's Husb. IV. (1586) 190 By the carefull toile and dili- 
gence of the Bee. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/1 
The extraordinary pains and diligence which you have used 
in this matter. <11718 Penn Tracts Wks. 172 6 1 . 90S Dili- 
gence is a discreet and understanding Application of one’s 
self to Business. 1718 Freethinker No. 89 f 9 Manage 
Business with Regularity and Diligence. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 85 p x Many writers .. have laid out their 
diligence upon the consideration of those distempers. 1871 
E F. Burr Ad Fident viii. 130 Patient diligence the only 
sure key to Divine treasures. 


+ b. Assiduity in service ; persistent endeavour 
to please ; officiousness. Obs. 

x 493 Peironilla 142 (Pynson) To do servise with humble 
diligence Unto thy fader, isoo-20 Dunbar Poems lvii. 3 
Sum be seruice and diligence. 1591 Shahs, z Hen. VI, v. 
iii. 9 This speedy and quicke appearance argues proofe Of 
your accustom’d diligence to me. 1671 M ilton P. R. h. 387 
Why shouldst thou, then, obtrude this diligence In vain, 
where no # acceptance it can find ? 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus. 1. xi. 41 Which sort of People we should endea\our 
to please with all diligence. 

t c. with a and //. : An act of diligence; pi. 
labours, exertions, diligent efforts. Obs. 

1443 Hen. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. I. 79 By whos 
notable . . labours and diligences it hath liked our Lord to 
shewe us his grete fauour. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Phil. II. 9 All them.. that with their dilygences helpe 
forewarde the businesse of the gospell. 1600 E. Blount tr. 
Conestaggio 314 Not suffering his men to discharge one 
volley. .for that it seemed unto him a vaine diligence. 1652 
J. Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civ. IVars Spain 253 Whilest 
the Lord High Constable was making all these diligences, 
the Cardinal stole secretly out of Valladolid. 

f d. One in whom ihe quality is personified ; a 
diligent person. ( nonce-use .) 

16x0 Shahs. Temp. v. i. 241 Ar. Was’t well done? Pr. 
Brauely (my diligence); thou shalt be fiee. 

+ e. Phrases. 7 0 pul diligence , lo do one's 
diligence, to do one’s utmost endeavour, to exert 
oneself. To report one's diligence, to report what 
one has done, to report progress. Obs. or arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. ? 27 Whan thou hast for-goon thy 
freend, do diligence to gete another freend. c 1386 — Manci- 
ple's T. 37 And nyght and day did euere his diligence Hir 
fortODlese. 1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 be same maistres 
& breperen shill do her diligence trewly w to redresse it. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoni Dictes 128, I shal put my peyn 
anti dyligence to distroye the. 1481 Caxton M)tt. i. vi. 
30 They [k ynges] doo their diligence to lerne such clergye 
science. 1500 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 6 Neuer 
wise man louecl . . To haue great riches put ouer great 
diligence. 1539 Ckanmer 2 Tim. iv. 9 Do thy diligence, 
that thou mayest come shortly vnlo me. 1637-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 208 That they be carefull to correct what 
they can, and report their diligence to the nixt Assemblie. 
1690 W. Walker Idioutat. Anglo-Lat. 143, I will doe my 
diligence. 

f 2 . Speed, dispatch, haste. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 95 Yf thou departe not with 
all diligence thou shalt soone see the see alle couered with 
• vesselles of werre commynge ayenst the. 1548 Hall Chron. 
37 This phisjeian dyd not long lynger..but with good 
diligens repahed to the quene. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. v. 4 
If your Dilligence be not speedy, I shall be there afore you. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Bionats Eroutena 21 Posting on with 
such diligence that by darke night hee reached [etc.]. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss . iv. i. 1415 With thy swiftest Diligence return. 
X781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. III. 41 His rival ..fled before 
him with the diligence of fear. 

fb. A ‘ company’ of messengers. Obs. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Diligens of Messangeris. 
f 3 . Careful attention, heedfulness, caution. To 
do or have diligence , to take care, take heed, be- 
ware ; to take care of or about a thing, to look 
after it carefully. Obs. 

1340 Aycnb. 238 peruore hi ssolle do greate pnyne and 
grat diligence wel to loki hare chastete. 1382 Wyclif 
j Tim. iii. 5 If ony man kan not goueme his hous, how 
scha! he haue diligence of the chirche of God. c X400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 141 It is necessarie pat a surgian have more 
diligence in pe woundis of pe face. 1483 Caxton Cato 
Bvb, Thou oughtest to take dyligence and cure of thy 
werkes. 1535 Coverdai.e Prov. iv. 23 Kepe thine hert 
with all diligence. 1577 B. Googf. Heresbach's Husb. ill. 
(1586) 152 To keepe your Bacon any long time, you must use 
greate diligence in the salting and drying of it. X587 
Mascal Govt. Cattle , Horses (1627] ico A horse doth aske 
a greater deligence to be meated and kept . . then other 
cattell. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 47 Moscovy-glass. . with care 
and diligence may be slit into pieces . . exceeding thin. 
1795 Southey ^<7<m of Arc vm, Thou wilt guard them 
with due diligence, Yet not forgetful of humanity, 
f b. with pi. Obs. 

1675 M. Clifford Hum. Reason in Phettix 1708 II. 530 
Those necessary Diligences which are requir'd for so doubt- 
ful and dangerous a Passage. 


4 . Law . The attention and care due from a person 
in a given situation ; spec, that incumbent upon the 
parties to a contract. 

1622 Malynes Auc. Law Merck. 407 The diligences 
which are requisite to bee done herein, are.. to be ° bsen ‘^o 
accordingly. 1781 Sir W. Jones Ess. Bailments 10. Jt >4 
Wharton Law Lex. s.v.. The common krw recognizes ree 
degrees of diligence. (1) Common or ordinary . . kV ig 
or great, which is extraordinary diligence * • (3l _ 

slight, which is that which persons of less , t L_: r 

prudence, or indeed of any prudence at all, a 
own concerns. 1875 Postf. Gains 477 Ab^ which like 
Negligence is Diligence, gradnl’inns. 

Negligence, admits of an infinite ' ar ‘ e J f identical, 
IHH. 4S0 If the interests of the d 

the Roman Iatv, at least, requires extraord nar) d, igence 

5 r.azu a The process of law b) ubJch 

o. or. l.a<v. a. r ttache j on execution, 

persons, lands or effects nre att ( js5ued bv 

or in security for debt. D. r a . 

a court to enforce the .attendance of tv.tnesscs, or 
the production of dooanraUs. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M?,' n i C r f C ^° ? 1 -" of the same^ being at the home, 
addebted for d for Cleaning of payment. 

“//’nerrr (ed e> 37 Therefore 
I7SI J. LonTHtAN Col i pIainers IO have our It arrant 

^M&ence for summoning the said C.D. .0 compear 
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before Our Lords Justice-General. 1754 Erskine Princ. 
Sc. Law (1809) 12 In our supreme courts of Session and 
Exchequer, not only process, but execution of diligence, 
runs in the name of the_ Sovereign. 1827 Scott Jml. 
13 Oct.,' Mr. Abud . . has given the most positive orders to 
take out diligence against me for his debt of 1500/. 1858 

Pols on Law 4- L. 197 Witnesses are brought into Court 
upon a diligence. 

Diligence 2 (di -lichens ; Fr. dslf-jans). [mod. 
F. : a particular use of diligence , Diligence 3 sense 2, 
also in Ger. and Du. ; It. diligenza , Sp. diligenciai] 
A public stage-coach. (Now used only in reference 
to France or other continental countries.) 

1742 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (1893)11. no Travelled 
from Paris to Lyons in the diligence. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour France IV. 19 The Diligence is a kind of stage coach 
so called from its expedition, and differs from the carosse 
or ordinary stage-coach, in little else but in moving with 
greater velocity. It is used chiefly in travelling from Paris 
to Lyons, and from Paris to Brussels. 1815 M. Birkbeck 
fount. through France 17 From Rouen to Louviers we 
travelled by diligence. 1838 J. L. Stephens Trav. Greece , 
etc. 62/1 We mounted a drosky and rode to the office of the 
diligence, which was situated in the Podolsk, or lower town. 
1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 20 7 When travelling .. on 
the top of a Diligence, Turner sketched, on the back of 
a letter, Heidelberg, 

F b. Formerly used also in Gieat Britain. Obs. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xi, I shall make my lord very 
merry with our adventures in the diligence. [Satirically: 
it was a wagon.] 1776 Wesley Whs. (1830) IV. qo, I set 
out for Bedford in the diligence. 1777 Sheridan Sc/t. Scand. 

1. i, Her guardian caught her just stepping into the York 
Diligence with her dancing-master. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay 
Lett, 9 June, If .. possible to send me a line by the 
diligence to Brighton. 1782^ Sir J. E. Smith in Mem. 
(1832) I. 55 We went in the diligence to Dumbarton. 1797 
Papers on Reform of Posts App. ii. 3 The Diligence that 
sets out from Bath . . on Monday afternoon, will deliver 
a letter on Tuesday morning. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Png'. 

I. 379 The interests of large classes had been unfavour- 
ably affected by the establishment of the new diligences. 

c. Used for the passengers of a * Diligence \ 
(Cf. Coach sb. 1 c.) 

1887 Ruskin Preterit a II. 400 The hour when the dili- 
gence dined. 

d. attrib. 

1B61 Sat . Rev. 14 Dec. 607 Continuous diligence journey 
of three days and nights required to reach Madrid. x86 6 
Miss Thackeray Village on Cliff in Cornh. Mag . 527, 
Catherine . . looked out through the diligence windows at 
the chateau. 

t Drligency. Obs. [ad. L. diligentia : see 
Diligence 1 and -enoy.] = Diligence 3 . 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxxviii. 175 He caused the sayd 
Charlys v to be norysshed & broughte vp with moost 
dylygensi. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <5* F. lxxix. 53 Lack 
of this somers dayes diligentsie, May make me fast two 
dayes in winter. 1619 W. Sclatek Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 
192 Meanes, with more diligency attended. 1672 Mrs. 
Alleine Life Jos. Alleine vi. (1838) 60 With greater 
ardency, diligency, and courage. 

Diligent (di-lid.^ent), a. {adv.) Also 5-6 
deligent.. [a. F. diligent (1 3-14^1 c. in Hatz.- 
Darai.), ad. L. diligent-em attentive, assiduous, 
careful, in origin pr. pple. of diligere to value or 
esteem highly, love, choose, affect, take delight in 
vdoing) ; cf. Pr. diligent , Sp. and It. diligente . ] 

1 . Of persons : * Constant in application, perse- 
vering in endeavour, assiduous’, industrious; 'not 
idle, not negligent, not lazy/ J. 

1340 Ayenb. 32 Uolk . . het by diligent ine h et hi byej> 
yhyealde to done, c 1386 Chaucer Sompn . T. 268 Oure 
covent To pray for yow is ay so diligent, c 1430 Syr Getter. 
1132 Thei wer diligent in here seruice. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xc. 7 To fast and pray . . We synfull folk sulde be 
more deligent. 1535 Coverdale Prov, xiii. 4 The soule of 
the diligent shal haue plenty. 1577 B. Googe Hcrcsback's 
Hash. 1. (rs86) 14 b, A painefull and diligent Bayliffe. 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 53 Philopon is diligentest, and 
honestest of all. 1674 Play ford Skill Mus. 111. 38 He that 
will be diligent to know, .the true allowances. 1771 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 351 Though he is not very active in the 
House, few are more diligent attenders. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 427 Comforts and luxuries ., now unknown 
. . may be within the reach of every diligent and thrifty 
working man. 1877 Mrs. O urn ant Makers Flor. ix. 224 
He was a diligent student, working day and night. 

2 . Of actions, etc. : Constantly or steadily ap- 
plied ; prosecuted with activity and perseverance ; 
assiduous. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 89 (Matz.) A1 these thynges, 
Founde of olde tyme by diligent travaile. ? a 1500 Wyckct 
(1828) 1 Not in ydle lyuynge, but in diligente labourynge. 
1703 Dampicr Voy. HI. Pref. Aivb, Things., worthy of 
our Diligentest Search and Inquiry. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii, 
Silent awhile were its treadles, at rest \vas_ its diligent 
shuttle. 3887 Bowen Virg, sEncitl 1. 455 Artist’s cunning, 
and workman's diligent hand. 

F 3 . Attentive, observant, heedful, careful. (Of 
persons and their actions, etc.) Obs. 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 109 Men moun be delyuerid of 
manye gTeet sijknessis if her leche is kunnynge & diligent 
aboute hem. 7 c 1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame sans 
Mercy 112 in Pol. Ret. L. Poems (1S66) 55 In Jus Iangage 
not gretely dyligente. 1535 Coverdale Job xiii. 5, I haue 
geuen diligent eare vntb the. a 1552 Somerset in Foxe A. 
.17.(1563) 730 b, It maie appere vnto vs mete, more dill- 
genter hede to be taken. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 111. i. 
1 1611) 85 For lacke of diligent obseruing the difference. 1697 
Dam pier Voy. I. 73 A very diligent and observing person. 
1701 Swift Contests Holies Commons Hi, That exact and 
diligent writer Dionysius Halicamasscus. 1756 Burke 


Subl. $ B. v. iv, On a very diligent examination of my own 
mind . . I do not find that .. any such picture is formed, 
t b. Attentive to others ; assiduous in service. 
1566 Wills 4- It tv. jV. C. (Surtees 1835)264 All my children 
to be delegent and obbedient to hir as becummithe them. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 105 Not like a 
■waiting woman, but like a diligent Squire. 1689 Shadwcll 
Bury F. I. i. He will be diligent and fawning. 

F B. adv. = Diligently. Obs. 

1479 Eng. Gilds 413 So that, .they may the better, sewrer, 
and more diiigenter, execute . . their said Officez. 1556 
Lauder Tractate 228 Quhilk suld be taucht most deligent 
Be faithfull Pastors. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. Hi. 9 He wayted 
diligent, With humble service to her will prepard. 
t Diligent, v. Obs. rare . [ad. F. diligent-er 
to execute with diligence (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. diligent Diligent.] tram. To bestow diligence 
upon ; to work at diligently. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (1634) lv. vi. 197 Be [the 
earth] . . neuer so well diligented and picked, yet alwayes 
therein will remaine . . seeds of vnlooked for weeds. 
Diligently (drlid^entli), adv. [f. Diligent a. 
•F-ly^.] In a diligent manner; with diligence, 
a. With steady application ; assiduously, indus- 
triously ; not idly or lazily ; F with dispatch. 

3340 Ayenb. 208 Huo l>et zech diligentliche. 3382 Wyclif 
2 Chron. xix. it Takith coumfort and doith diligently, and 
the Lord schal ben with 30U in goodis. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 328 If he be pouer to laboure dylygentely. 
1530 TiNDALE-rirtfw. to More 1. xxvi. Wks. (1573) 287/2 The 
J ewes studyed the scripture the deligenterly. c 1540 Boordf. 
The boke for to Lertie Cij b, They . . serue god the holy 
dayes . . more dylygentlyer, than to do theyr worke. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 822 That all thinges .. shoulde be 
spedily and diligently done. i6iz T. Taylor Comm. Titus 

i. 6 Study to doe thy owne dutie diligently. 3752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 207 r 8 When we have diligently laboured 
for any purpose. 1870 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. III. 
iv- 53 Applying himself diligently . . to natural and theo- 
logical science. 3894 J. T. Fowler Adamnau Introd. 70 
Columba laboured diligently among the Piets. 

Fb. Attentively, carefully, heedfully. Obs. 
ci 391 Chaucf.r Astro/. 11. § 17 Espie diligently whan this 
.. sterre passeth any-thing the sowth westward. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/x Beholdyng hym dylygently in the 
clere lyght. 3559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr . Gtasse 139 
Marking diligentlye that the Center of the second Circle, 
be in the line of sighte. 3656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 87 
It must be diligently distinguished from an Imposthume. 
3695 Ld. Preston Booth, v. 226 It hath not yet been dili- 
gently and thorowly determined. 

+ Drligentness. Oh. rare- [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being diligent; dili- 
gence, assiduity. 

1530 Palsgr. 212/2 Delygentnesse, diligence. 1580 Baret 
Alv. Q 15 Diligentnesse, lustinesse, quicknesse, Jmpigritas. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Diligent ness, diligence. 

Dilirious, -inm, obs. erron. ff. Delirious, 

-IUM. 

Dilitnric (daiHtiu®*rik), a. Client, [f. Di-2 2 
+ Lith-ic + Uric.] In dilitnric acid , C 4 H 3 (N0 2 ) 
n 2 0 3 , a substitution product of urea, cryst alii zing 
in colourless square prisms and laminre. Its salts 
are Dilitw rates. 

1872 Watts Diet. C/tetn. II. 966 Dilituric acid is tribasic. 
. . The diliturates have a white or yellow colour, and are 
remarkably stable. 

Diliuer(e, obs. forms of Deliver. 

Dill (dil), jA 3 [OE. dilij dile , (dil) dyle masc. 
= OLG. dilli, MDu. and Du. dille f., OHG. tilli, 
MUG. tille m. and f., Ger. dill m., dille f., Dan. 
dild, Sw. dill. Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

1. An umbelliferous annual plant, Anetlium gra- 
veolens, with yellow flowers, a native of the South 
of Europe, Egypt, India, South Africa, etc., culti- 
vated in herb gardens in England and other 
countries, for its carminative fruits or 1 seeds \ 
Also called A net. 

a 700 Epinal [& «8oo Erf.] Gloss. 21 Auction dil. <t8oo 
Corpus Gloss. 159 Anetum dili. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxiii. 23 Wa eow, boceras . . ge pe teo5ia<5 mintan . and 
dile and cymyn. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 20 Wih heafod 
ece jenim diles blostman. a 3387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 10 Anetum, dile vel dille. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
iv. 367 Nowe setie in places colde, senvey and dyle. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 11. xc. 270 They sowe Dill in al gardens, 
amongst wortes, and Pot herbes. 1590 Spenser F. Q. m. 

ii. 49 Had gathered rew, and savine, and the fiowre Of 
camphora, and calamint, and dill. 3612 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xiii. 218 The wonder-working Dill . . Which curious women 
use in many a nice disease. 1627 Drayton Agincourt , etc., 
Nymphidia 127 Therewith her Veruayne and her Dill, 
*lhat hindreth Witches of their will. 1778 Bp. Lowth 
Transl. Isaiah xxviii. 25 Doth not he then scatter the dill, 
and cast abroad the cummin? 3794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. v. 57 Some, as fennel, dill, .have yellow flowers. 3855 
Singleton Virgil I. n The bloom of scented dill. 

2. Applied locally to other umbelliferous plants; 
also to some species of vetch ; see quots. 

C1680 Enquiries 2/2 Do you sow hereabout the Gore- 
Vejch. -Dills or Lentils? 1789 W. Marshall Glouc. Gloss., 
Dill, ervum hirsutum, two-seeded tare; which has been 
cultivated (on the Cotswold Hills) time immemorial, prin- 
cipally for hay. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dill, hedge parsley. 
Var. dial. 1881 Leicester Gloss,, Dill, tare ; vetch ( Vicia 
sativa). 3B84 Cheshire Gloss., Dills , Vetches. ‘ Dills and 
wuts ’ are often sown to be cut as green meat for horses. 

3 . attrib. and Comb ., as dill-flower , -fruit , -seed; 
F dill-nut (dil- note), an old name of the Earth-nut, 
Bnnium (also, by confusion of ‘ pig-nut ’ and ‘ sow- 


bread ’, taken in the herbals as Cyclamen) ; dill, 
water, a carminative draught prepared from dill* 
dill weed, a name in U.S. for May weed, Anthl 
mis Cotula. 

a 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 134 Panis forcing, dele, 
men, malum terre, dilnote uel erthenote. a 1500 Laud 
MS. 553 in Cockayne Sax. Leechd. III. 32 r Cickmun 
eorpenote or dillnote or slyte or halywort. pis herbe hath 
Ieues ylich to fen el & whyte flou res & a small stalk & 
he groweth in wodes & medes. 3586 W. Webce Erg 
Poetrie (Arb.) 78 And dyll fiowres most sveete that 
sauoureth also. 1641 French Distill, ii. (1651) 49 Adds to 
them . . of Dill-seed bruised two ounces. 1858 Hogg Vt*. 
Kingd. 377 The carminative draught known as Dill water! 
i860 All Vear Round No. 52. 48 The dill- water stands 
upon the shelf. 

F Dill, sb.~ Obs. Hogues' Cant . [Variant of, or 
error for, Dell 2 .] A girl, wench. 

a 1627 Middleton Spanish Gipsy iv. i, Who loves not hts 
dill, let him die at the gallows. 

Dill, sb.% Naut. The space underneath the 
cabin floor in a wooden fishing vessel, into which 
the bilge-water drains. 

1882 Standard 11 Mar. 3/4 The lad was placed in the 
dill, a place at the bottom of the vessel, full of bilge water. 

Dill sbA, obs. form of Dole, grief, mourning, 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xv, I in dungun, and dill, is done 
for to duelle. a 1765 Sir Cawline iv. in Child Ballads iil 
I xi. 58/1 Great dill to him was dight. 


Dill sb.t>, erron. f. dilse, Ddlse, a sea-weed. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

F Dill, a. north, dial. Obs. Also 4 dil, dille, 
deille, dylle. [Perh. early form of Dull a. q.v.] 
Sluggish, slow, stupid, dull. 

c xzoo Ormin 3714 Mannkinn halt wass stunnt & dill, & 
skilllms swa summ asse. a J300 Cursor M. 1722s (Cot t.) Bot 
i h^t es sa dedli dill, Me spedis ai me-self to spilL Ibid. 
27238 Yong man [is] idel, and aid man dill. 13 
A Hit. P. A. 679 Hymself to onsware he is not dylle. 13.. 
Gaw. «y Gr. Knt. 1529 3^ demen me to dille your dalyaunce 
to herken. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. ix. 
(1867) 91 All dedes f>ay couthe doo h a t derfe ware and 
dill, c 1440 I ’ork Ely st. xxvii. 149 So wel away ! Thateuer 
I did hat dede so dill. 

FDill ,^. 1 Obs. Also 4 dil, dyle. [a. ON .dylja 
(pa. t. duldi, dulbi, pa. pple. duldr, dulifir), Syr. 
dolja. Da. dolge to conceal, hide, keep close, dis- 
guise : cf. ON. dul concealment, dulr silent, close, 
dul- secret.] 

1 . Irans. To conceal, hide, keep secret. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 202 (Cott.) Iuus wit he/ ? reJ .. vn j j 
Wend his vprisyng to dill. Ibid. 1081 His broiher 
sua wend he dil, Bot he moght nourquaqit hi!. 

And ioseph Iette he wist it noght ; He wist and and «>*« 
he wis. Ibid. 13031 Naman aght it thol ne dill. I rmh 
dyle.] Ibid. 21363 pe right rode h a i we nd to da [ratrj. 
dille] Vte of he cristen men skil. 

2 . intr. To conceal oneself, to hide. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9292 (Cott.) Fra him for-soth sal nan cun 
dil [v. rr. stele, wi}jdrawe]. . 

Dill, t>.2 north, dial. [Related to Dilla.: cf. 
Dull v. ; also ON. tiil/a intr. to trill, to luII.J 
tram. To soothe, assuage, lull, quiet down. 

c 1450 Henrvson Rolin ft Ma. v, My dule in dm tat 
gif thow dill Doutles bot dreid I de. c 3460 Towndd' 1 ) _ * 
xv. 80 (Surtees) 136 My son? alas, for care! who tn&J ) 
doyllys dyll? 1641 R. Baillie Lett. 4- Jmh. *• 3 
The noise of the Queen's Voyage to France is dulcd a ■ 
1 820 J. Strothers Brit. Minstrel II. So^The 
means simply to soothe or assuage. 1851 S. Judd A Iar * ’ 
140 (Bartlett) This medecine. It’ll dill fevers, dry up 
..kill worms. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dm*} 
pain, to lull, as something * to dill the toothache . _ 75 

Lane. Gloss., Dill, to lull or soothe a child., theedi 
chylt an’ git it asleep 

b. absol. To benumb, cause dullness, 
r 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4034 With frim pe seke mat 
fete he hilde For hare he paralisy first dilde. 

F Dill, v.s Obs. [Origin uncertain.] Irons. 
trim, deck, dress up. (Also absol.) 9 % 

1548 Hooper Declar. 10 Commandm. x."\V k s . ( Par ' e r w ^ 
377 Other sort . . are a-dilling and burling °* ... * r t f, rK 
longer time than a godly woman, .is in apparelling j 
or four young infants. 3594 Willobie A risa xx. jvz 
No maruell \s ell, though you haue thriu’d That so c. 
that so can dill. 1616 J. Lane Cord. Sqrs /• xi- 
vanities of thother knightes and ladies ; The ncke p- 
of dilld-vp whifflinge babies. . n:;. 

II Dillenia (dilr-nia). Bot. [mod.L. after 
lenitis, professor of botany at Oxford J/2o- 
A genus of plants, typical of the N.O. Bflvn ‘ » 
natives of India and the Eastern pemtisuKt* 
sisting of lofty forest trees with handsome 0 
Hence Dillenip.‘ceotis a., of or belonging . r 
natural order Dillcniacete. Dille'niad, a m 
of this natural order. rt f plant?. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dillenia,.. z beautiful 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 377 Dillenia, with 1 
blossoms and fruit, serves to immortalize two ^57 

meritorious among botanists, Penny 

Dilleniaceous plants are distinguished . . Iron* * ^ « Tfce 
by their want of stipules. 3866 Treas . Lot. • , trC & 
species of this genus of dillenmds are hatidso 
inhabiting dense forests in India. 

t Dilli-da-rliag. Oh. rare. [F irs ‘ c ‘, d V 
app. identical with Dilliml] A term 
menfc : a darling. So Dilli-mi-nion. 

[These terms translate F. dorelot and bcdault, bow v 
Cotgr. renders 1 dilling \] 
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DILUTE, 


DILLI GROUT. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xiv. 1 14 As if I had been a 
. .neat dillidarling Minion, like Adonis. _ Ibid. m. xviii. 146 
My dainty Fedle-darling, my gentiel Dilli-minion. 

DiTligrOut. Obs. exc. Hist. Also dile-, dille-, 
dilly-. [Derivation unknown. 

In the recent form of the word, the second element is app. 
taken as grout porridge of coarse meal ; but this appears 
to be only a 17th c. mis-reading of the Anglo-French del 
girunt or geroun of unknown meaning. Cf. Testa de 
Neville (Reed.), Debet fa cere ferculum [quendam] quod 
vocatur [del] girunt. 1304 Lib. de Antiq. Leg. p. lxxix. 
Ferculum pro domino Rege quod vocatur inees de geroun.] 
A kind of pottage, of which a mess was offered 
to the Kings of England on their coronation-day, 
by the lord of the manor of Addington in Surrey, 
being the ‘service* by which that manor was held. 

(In Domesday the manor is held by Tezelin the King’s 
cook.) 

1662 St. George's Day( 1685) 10 Thomas Leigh Esquire was 
brought up to the Table with a Mess of Pottage called Dile- 
grout. by reason of his Tenure of the Manor of Addington. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 1. 1727 Ceremonies Coronations 
49 Then follows the Mess of Pottage, or Gruel, called Dille - 
grout. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed . 2) s.v. Addington , The 
Ld. of this manor, in the R. of Henr. III. held it by this 
service, viz. to make his Majesty a mess of pottage in an 
earthen pot in the K’s kitchen at his coronation, called Dil- 
ligrout. 1880 Burton Reign Q. Anne I. i. 51. 

Billing (di-liq). Obs. exc. dial . [Of doubtful 
etymology : it has been variously conjectured to 
be connected with Dill or ON. dilla to trill, 
to lull, or to be a modification of derling , Darling. 
Further evidence is wanted.] A term of endear- 
ment, sometimes equivalent to darling , sometimes, 
the youngest of a family, the last born. In modern 
dialects applied to the weakling of a litter. 

• [1547 Sales bury Welsh Diet Dill in Mignyon.] 1584 B. R. 
Herodotus 106 After this there befell unto him another mis- 
chiefe that sate as neere his skirtes as the death of his dil- 
ling. 1598 Florio, Mignone, a minion, a fauorit, a dilling, 
a minikin, a darling. 1607 Marston What you Will 11. 1, 
Sunne, Moone, and seauen Starres make thee the dilling of 
Fortune. 1611 Cotgr ., Besot, a dilling, or swill-pough ; the 
last, or yongest child one hath. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 
ii. 26 The youngest and the last. .Saint Hellen’s name doth 
beare, the dilling of her mother. 1617 Minsheu Ductor in 
Ling., A Dilling or wanton, one borne his father being 
very old. .he is loved more than the rest, a 1639 Whately 
Prototypes it. xxvi. (1640) 76 For Joseph and Benjamin . . 
they were his youngest sons, dillings as we call them. 1674 
Ray S. -5- E. C. Words 64 A Dilling ; a Darling or best- 
beloved child. X890 Robertson Glouc. Gloss. , Dilling pig 
or dolly pig, the weakly pig of a litter. 

Dillisk, -esk, -osk, dills, Irish and Sc. names 
of Dulse. 

Dill-nut : see under Dill jA 1 
+ D i'll Tie, v. Mining. Obs. Also S dilleugh, 
7-8 erron. dilve. [a. Cornish dyllo to send forth, 
emit, let out, liberate, discharge (Williams) = Welsh 
dillwng to let go, liberate. (The final 0 in the 
Cornish was very close, hence the Eng. spelling ue.)~\ 
trails. To finish the dressing of (tin-ore) by shak- 
ing it in a fine sieve in water. Hence Dilluer, 
Dilluing-sieve. 

1671 in Phil. Trans. VI. 2110 We. .dilue [printed dilve] it 
(i. e. by putting it into a Canvass Sieve, which holds water, 
and in a large Tub of water lustily shake it) so that the filth 
gets over the rim of the Sieve, leaving the Black Tin behind. 
1721 Bailey, Dilving , a word used in the dressing Tin Ore. 
1778 W. Pryce Mitt. Cornnb. 223 The latter [waste] will 
run or fly over, and is called dilleughing smalls or pitworks. 
Ibid. 319 Dillucing. ( Dilleugh , To let go, let fly, send 
away. Dylyr, id. Cornish.) A method of washing or finish- 
ing the dressing of Tin in very fine hair sieves, called 
Dillueing sieves, or Dilluers. 

Dill weed : see under Dill sb. 1 
Billy 1 (di-li). [Abbreviation of Diligence 2 .] 
+ 1. A familiar term for the diligence or public 
stage-coach of former days. Obs. 

_ *786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 54 r 5 A coach with eight 
insides, besides two boys and their governor in the dilly. 
1798 J.W. Frere Loves of the Triangles (Anti- Jacobin) 179 
So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides The Derby 
dilly, carrying Three Insides. x8ii E. Lysaght Poems 39 
Some to avoid mad care’s approaches Fly off in dillies, or 
mail-coaches. 18x8 Moore Pudge Earn. Paris x. 35 1 Be- 
ginning gay, desperate, dashing down-hilly ; And ending as 
dull as a six-inside Dilly! 1 1894 Sir J. D. Astley Fifty 
Years of my Life 1 , 93 This always swung at the side of the 
‘ dilly 1 [Note, i. c. diligence], 
f 2. A kind of vehicle, private or plying for 
hire. Obs. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. App. 14 The price 
of a simple Dilly or Chair Box caned or ruled with springs 
is five guineas. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 47 We sallied 
forth, and. .found all sorts of vehicles ready to take us to 
the fair. We got into one which they called a dilly. 1840 
— Poor Jack xi, Dillies. .plied at the Elephant and Castle. 
3. Applied dialectally to various carts, trucks, 
and other wheeled vehicles, used in agriculture and 
industrial operations. 

1850 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI. 11. 727 Crops of vegetables. . 
which they carry to the Bristol market in their 4 dillies ’ as 
their light platform carts are called. 1863 Morton Cycl. 
Agric. Gloss., Dilly (West. Eng.), a frame on wheels for 
carrying teazles and other light matters.^ 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Dilly, a vehicle used for removing manure. x 883 
Elworthy/K Somerset Word-bk. 194 Dilly, A cask on 
wheels for carrying liquids ; a water-cart. Also a low four- 
wheeled truck on which mowing-machines and other im- 
plements are drawn. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., The old 


engine on the Wylam railway w§s . . called . . ‘ the Wylam 
dilly’. The counter -balance mounted upon two pairs of 
tramwheels, by means of which the empty tubs in a pit are 
carried up an incline, is called a dilly. 

BiTly colloq. or dial. A call to ducks; hence, 
a nursery name for a duck (also dilly -duck). 

Rursery Song 1 Mrs. Bond John Ostler, go fetch me a 
duckling or two ; Cry, dill}', dill}', dilly, dilly, come and be 
killed, a 1845 Hood D r cumin g Ducks xiv, The tenants . . 
Had found the way to Pick a dilly. 1880 Blackmore Mary 
Anerley I. xviii. 283 The sweetness and culture of tame 
dilly-ducks. 1888 Berksh. Gloss., Dill or Dilly, Call for 
ducks. 

Di*lly 3. A familiar shortening of Daffo- 
dilly. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Dilly , an abbrevi- 
ation of daffodilly. Derby. White Dillies, i. e. white daffo- 
dillies, Narcissus pocticus. Lane. 

BiTly 4 . [Shortened from Safodilla, the name 
used by Cates by Nat. Hist . Carolina II. 87.] In 
Wild Dilly, a small sapotaceous tree, Mimusops 
Sieberi, found in the \V. Indies and on the Florida 
keys, and yielding a very hard wood. 

1895 Sargent Silva N. America V. 183 Wild Dilly, dis- 
covered on the Bahamas by Mark Catesby. Catesby calls 
it * Syppodillo Tree *. 

Brlly-bag 1 . Also simply dilli, dilly. Aus- 
tralia. [dillt native name in Queensland.] An 
Australian native-made bag or basket, plaited of 
rushes or bark. Hence Dilly ful. 

X847 Leichhardt Jrul. iii. 90 In their ‘dillis’ (small 
baskets) were several roots or tubers. Ibid. as. Dillis neatly 
worked of Koorajone bark. 1885 Mrs. C. Praed Austra- 
lian Life 34, I learned too at the camp to plait dilly-bags. 
1889 — Romance of Station 75 A fresh dillyful of live crabs. 
X890 Boldrewood Colonial Reformer xvii. 2x0 May-boy 
came forward dangling a small dilly-bag. 1893 Mrs. C. 
Praed Outlaw «$• Lawmaker I. 103 The dilly-bag, which 
had been platted by the gins, smelled atrociously. 

Dilly-dally (di-li idarli), v. [A varied redupli- 
cation of Dally v. t with the same alternation as in 
zig-zag, shilly-shally , etc., expressing see*saw 
action.] intr. To act with trifling vacillation 
or indecision ; to go on dallying with a thing 
without advancing ; to loiter in vacillation, to 
trifle. 

(Prob. in colloquial use as early as 1600 : cf. the sb.) 

174X Richardson Pamela [1824) I. 100 What you do, sir, 
do; don’t stand dilly-dallying. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth 
Belinda (1832) I. xvii. 320, 1 . .knew she’d dilly dally with 
Clary till he would turn upon his heel and leave her. 1877 
Spurgeon Serin. XXIII. 598 Every man. .who dilly-dallies 
with salvation and runs risks with his soul. X883 Stevenson 
Treasure I si. iv. xvi, There is no time to dilly-dally in our 
work. 

Hence DiTly-da*llying vld. sb. and ppl. a 

Dilly-da-lHer. 

1879 Mrs. L. B. Walford Cousins III. 214 Mind you I’ll 
have no dilly-dallying this time. 1880 Webb Goethe's Faust 
Prel. for Theatre 14 Don’t say you're not in time to show it ! 
The dillydallier ne’er will be. 1881 Durham Univ. Jrnl. 
17 Dec. 133 Half-hearted, dilly-dallying work. 

DiTly-da'lly, sb., a., adv. [f. the vb.] 

■j' A. sb. Dilly-dallying, trifling hesitancy. Also 
the name of a game. Obs. 

a 1610 Babington Comf. Notes, Gen. xxiv. 57 Such dilly 
dally is fitter for heathens that know not God, than for 
sober Christians. 1698 E. Ward Trip Jamaica Wks. 17x7 
II. 156 The chief sports we had on board, to pass the tedious 
hours, were Hob, Spie the Market, Shove the Slipper, Dilly- 
DaHy. 

B. adj. (dial.). C. adv. ( nonce-use .) 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. xii, If I had suffered her 
to stand shill I shall 1, dilly dally, you might not have had 
that honour yet awhile. 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk. 194 Dilly-dally , undecided ; shilly-shally. 1893 
Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 240 Of all the dilly-dallyin' 
men I must say, John, you’m the dilly-dalliest. 

fDillydown. Obs. rare. Cf. Dilli-darling, 
Dilling. 

c 1460 Tosuncley Myst. (Surtees) 115 A pratty child is he 
..A dylly downe, perde, To gar a man laghe. 

Dillyful: see Dillt-bag. j 

Dilmond, var. f. Dinmont. 

Dilnote, obs. f. dill- nut ; see Dill si. 1 3. 

Bilogic al (dailp'd.^ikal), a. [f. Gr. £1X070? 
doubtful, dtXoYta repetition + -IC + -al, after logi- 
cal. ] Having a double meaning ; equivocal. 

c 1633 T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) I. 10 (D.) In such spurious, 
enigmatical, dilogical terms as the devil gave his oracles. 

Bilogy (di'lodgi, darlodgi). Rhet. [ad. L. 
dilogia ambiguity, a. Gr. £1X07(0, f. £1X070?, f. £t- 
twice + -X070? speaking: In mnd.F. dilogiel\ 

1. The use of an ambiguous or equivocal expres- 
sion ; the word or expression so used. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dilogy , a doubtful speech, which 
may signifie or be construed two ways. 1832 J. C. Hare in 
Pltilol. Museum I. 460 A double meaning or dilogy is the 
saying only one thing, but having two things in view. 

2. Repetition of a word or phrase, in the same 
context. In recent Diets. 

t Dilo'ricate, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. L. dtlo- 
ricdt-, ppl. stem of diloriedre to tear apart or open 
(one’s dress, etc.), f. di- (< dis -) apart + lorica leathern 
ctzirass.] 

1623 Cockeram, Diloricate, to rip. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Diloricate, to undo, cut or rip a coat that is sewed. 


Dilse, Sc. form of Dulse. 
t Dihrcid, a. Obs. [ad. L. dilucid-ns clear, 
bright, f. dilucere to be clear, f. di-, dis - apart 
(Dis- r) + lucere to shine, be light.] 

1. lit. Clear to the sight ; pure, bright, rare. 

1650 Bulwer Atithropomet . vii. (1653) 133 Eares..soft and 
delicate, aspersed with the diiucid colour of Roses. 

2. Clear to the understanding; lucid, plain, 
manifest. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xiii, His illustrations out of scrip- 
ture are far more dilucide. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. 
Learn, vin. iii. (R.), An ambiguous, or not so perspicuous 
and dilucide description of lawes. 1671 True Noncotif. 224 
A dilucide and th[o]rough knowledge. 

t Bilircidate, pp(. a. Obs. [ad. L iiluciddl- 
us, pa. pple. of dilucidare to make clear, to ex- 
plain, f. dilticid-us\ see prec.] Made clear or 
lucid; =prec. Hence f Dilucidateness. 

1651 Biggs NcwDisp. P297 Very often more dilucidate in 
their abstracted^ part. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Dilucidateness 
..clearness, plainness. 

f Bilircidate, v. Obs. Also 6-7 de-. [f. L. 
dilncidat- ppl. stem of dilucidare : see prec.] 
Ivans. To make clear or plain ; to elucidate. 

1538 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 576 Such annotacions .. 
as shall douteles delucidate and cleare the same. x6ix 
Cotgr., Dilucidcr , to cleere, dilucidate, explain, mani- 
fest. _ 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 95 Till time might 
delucidate his innocency. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. 
xxxviii, He has . . examined every part of it dialectically . . 
dilucidating it with all the light which . . the collision of his 
own natural parts could strike. 1764 T. Phillips Life Reg. 
Pole (1767) I. 43 His conscience was interested in having 
the lawfulness of it dilucidated. 

Hence Dilucidated ppl. a. ; Dilucidating vbl. 
sb. ; Dilncidat or. 

ax 66 o Hammond Wks. II. iii. 6 (R.) For the dilucidating 
of obscurities in ancient story. 1689 (title), The Diluci- 
dator, or Reflections upon modern transactions, by way of 
Letters from a person at Amsterdam to his friend in London. 
X759 Dilworth Pope 2 A concise and dilucidated account 
of the life of Pope. 

+ Bilucida'tion. Obs. [ad. L. diluciddiidn-em, 
n. of action from dilucidare to Dilucidate.] The 
action of making lucid or clear ; a clearing up ; 
explanation, elucidation. 

x6is Crooke Body of Man 698 It remaineth that wee pro- 
ceede vnto the dilucidatiou of some difficult questions con- 
cerning the Eares. . 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 502 
It needs no further dilucidation. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 
121 As Marcellus Donatus observed in his Dilucidations of 
Livie. 1744 Warburton Wks. (1811) XI. 277 A full diluci- 
dation of my four propositions. 

t Dilucrdity. Obs. [f. Dildcid : see -ity.] 
The quality of being diiucid ; clearness, lucidity. 

1603 Holla.ud Plutarch’s Mor. 1199 Together with plain- 
nesse, and diluciditie, beliefe was so turned and altered. 

t Bilnxidly, adv. Obs. [f. Dilucid + -lt 2 .] 
Lucidly ; clearly, plainly. 

1638 Mede Ep. to Ilarttib Wks. (1672) iv. 869 If I have not 
expressed myself so dilucidly as I should, I pray help it. 1677 
Cary Chronol. 11. 11. Concl. ^.Provided that he .. do first 
Dilucidely answer those Objections. 

Diludge, obs. var. of Deluge. 

Diluent (diT/z^nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. diluent - 
cm , pr. pple. of diluere to wash away, dissolve : 
see Dilute.] A. adj. 

1. Diluting ; serving to attenuate or weaken the 
consistency of any fluid by the addition of water or 
the like ; spec., in medicine, making thin the fluids 
of the body. 

1731 Akbuthnot On Aliments y. (R.), There is no real 
diluent but water ; every fluid is diluent as it contains 
water in it. 1757 Johnstone in Phil. Trans. L. 546 To 
drink plentifully of thin broths, and other soft diluent 
liquors. 1833 E. Fitzcerald Lett. (1889) I. 20 None of 
the washy, diluent effects of green vegetables. 1884 H. W. 
Beecher in Chr. World Pulpit XXV. 234 As men mix 
strong wines with diluent water. 

2. That has the property of dissolving ; solvent. 

1878 Mozley Ess. II. 379 {A rgt. Design) A rule much 

more diluent of all certainty. 

B. Sb. 

1. That which dilutes, dissolves, or makes more 

fluid ; a diluting agent ; a solvent. __ ^ 

1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 392 This is the universal 
diluent. 1827 Abernethy Surg. Wks. I. 31 The pancreatic 
juice has been considered as an useful and necessary' diluent. 
1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 215 A chemist 
call the former the sublimate, the latter the diluent, , ot tne 
Actual. 1878 Mozley Ess. II. 382 (A rgt. Design)* I he} 
are dissolved as soon as they enter this strong diluent. 

2. spec. A substance which increases the P^°P? " 
tion of water in the blood and other bodily 

* 1721 Bailey, .. medicines semng to Ifnn^ the 

blood. 1732 Akbuthnot Rul “ gf‘‘\ n J,/,® c om mun. 
Water. Whey Tea. .78* A, C ; h fr" e "e n««eary for the 
I.77 Warm dduents were.-all „ The patient 

cure, .86. F “- N.=HTWCAt.E W 
requires diluents for qime o h P^ lB } 6S A diluent 

° Dilute" (di"” 5 dail'iiV) ,'///. a [ ad. L .diluMiS 
dflSed, weak, thin, pa. pple f. to d.ssolve, 

dilute, f. di; dis- (Dis- .) + /«** to wash.] 
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1. Weakened in consistency or strength by the 
addition of water or of anything having a like 
effect ; watered down. 

1658 Phillips, s.v. Dilution , Wine dilute signifieth wine 
that is mingled with water, c 1698 Locke Coud. Underst. 
§ 45 A large dose of dilute tea. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller 
1. xvi. (1760) 70 The Wash should be made dilute or thin. 
1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. Visit Grdfenbcrg 22 In the 
most dilute urine, I found the evidence of saline matter. 

b. spec, of a chemical substance. 
iBoo Henry Epit. Chew. (180S) 118 Weigh the dilute acid 
employed. 1816 Acctm Chevt. Tests (1818) 176 Soluble in 
dilute nitric and acetic acid, 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 129 
One of dilute sulphuric acid. 

C. Of a weakened or weaker colour (as in an in- 
fusion to which water is added) ; washed-out. 

1665 Phil. Trans . I. 106 After a while it [matter] . . grows 
dilute and pale. 1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 346 The 
yellow which preceded this was at first pretty good, but soon 
grew dilute. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 262 Gills 
fixed, dilute green . . or whitish towards the edges. 1813 
Prichard Phys. Hist. Mankind (1836) 1 . 221 A much lighter, 
or more dilute shade, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 128 And 
permit the sun to shed a ghastly dilute light. 

2. Jig \ Weak, enfeebled, poor, paltry. Obs . (exc. 
as directly fig. from 1 ). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. § 12. 125 The more you 
recede from the Scriptures . . the more weake and dilute are 
your positions, a 1631 Donne Serin. Hosca ii. ig (1634) 22 
How pallid, and faint, and dilute a thing all the honours of 
this world are. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 208 It were a 
dilute business for the Apostle to describe Antichrist onely 
by the bare denial of Jesus his being the Christ. 1722 
"Wollaston 11 clig. Nat. viii. 166 The relation between the 
children of these children grows more remote and dilute, 
and in time wears out. 1814 Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 333 
Many a work of art distilled to its essential beauties would 
keep, which putrifies in its dilute state. 

Dilute (di-, doilk* *t), v. [f. L. dilftt- pph stem 
of dilucre : see prec. Cf. F. diltter.] 

1. traits. To dissolve or make liquid by the addi- 
tion of water, esp. to make thinner or weaker by 
this means, to water down ; to reduce the strength 
of (a fluid) by admixture. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 207 Diluting it with a 
Portion of Water. 1712 Blackmore Creation vi. (R.), By 
constant weeping mix their watery store With the chyle’s 
current, and dilute it more. 1791 Cowper Iliad ix. 251 
Replenish it with wine Diluted less. 1791 Hamilton Ber- 
thollet's Dyeing I. 1. i.- i. 5 Sulphuric acid diluted with a 
very large quantity of water. Z799 G. Smith Laboratory 
I. 270 Lay on it muscle-shell gold or silver, diluted with size. 
1800 tr, Lagrange's Chew. 1 . 294 Dilute one part of calcined 
bones in four parts of water. 1830 M Donovan Dow. Leon. 

I. 373 A small quantity of brandy, diluted with much water. 
i8s6 Emerson Eng. Trails, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 In 
had seasons, the porridge was diluted. 1867 W. W. Smyth 
Coal ff Coal-mitcing 223 An adequate amount of ventilation 
.. to dilute and render harmless noxious gases. 

f b. Med. To treat with diluents. Obs. 

1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) rz They cool, dilute, and 
quench the thirst. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks nr. Wks. 
1799 II. 275 Full power .. to pill .. dilute ..and poultice, 
ail persons. 

2. To weaken the brilliancy of (colour) ; to make 
of a faint or washed-out hue. 

3665 Hooke Microgr. 69 Saline refracting bodies which do 
dilute the colour of the one, do deepen that of the other. 
Ibid. 71 There are other Blues, which . . will not be diluted 
by grinding, a 1727 Newton (J.), The chamber was dark, 
lest these colours should be diluted and weakened by the 
mixture of any adventitious light. 3794 Home in Phil. 
7 rails. LXXXV. 3 Which by diluting the image formed in 
the focus . . makes that image appear far less bright. 

3- fig- To weaken, take away the strength or 
force of : generally with obvious reference to the 
literal sense. 

C 355 S Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 124 These 
arguments the adversaries went about to dilute and solve. 
38x0 Syd. Smith Ess., Few. Educ. (1869) 199 Can there be 
any reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled down 
to a mere culler of simples? 1831 Brewster Nevvton 
(*855) 3 - x. 225 The second dissertation . . in which he 
dilutes the objections made against the theory. 1852 H. 
Coleridge North. Worthies Advt. 16 The Author finds., 
nothing which he is resolved to Dilute into no meaning. 
a *85,3 Robertson Serin. ^ Ser.. in. i. (1872) 2 That unreal 
religion of excitement which diluted the earnestness of real 
religion in the enjoyment of listening. 

4. dutr. (for rejl.) To suffer dilution; to become 
dissolved ; to become attenuated. 

3764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 22 Wks. 1 . 191/1^ The colours of 
the stone and of the cement begin to dilute into one another. 
Diluted (di-, daili/Pted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Weakened by the addition of water or other atten- 
uating admixture, watered down ; reduced in 
strength, colour, or characteristic quality. 

1681 tr. Willis * Rein. Med. Wks. Vocab., Diluted , rinsed 
or washed. 3783 Mason Art of Painting 672 (R.) The 
social circle, the diluted bowl. x8oo tr. Lagrange's Chew. 

II. 103 Pour diluted nitric acid over sugar. 1837 Babbage 
Rridgew. Treat, vii. 90 A denser central nucleus surrounded 
by a more diluted light. 1847 Emerson Poems, Bacchus 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 469 We buy diluted wine. 

Jig. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. x, Almost like diluted 
madness. 3837 Emerson Addrs, Avier. Scltol. Wks. (Bohn) 
It. 180 The rough, spontaneous conversation of men they 
[clergymen] do not hear, but only a mincing and diluted 
speech. _ 1865 Lecky. Ration . (1878) I. 259 A diluted and 
rationalistic Catholicism. 

DilU’tedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a di- 
luted or weakened manner or form. 
a 3846 Worcester cites Med. Jml. 2870 C. B. Clarke 


in Moan. Mag. Nov. 50/1 An article.. describing the same 
thing, somewhat dilutedly. 

t DilTrtement. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Dilute v. 
+ - 3 IENT.J = Dilution. 

' 1807 Southey Rent. H. K. White (1819) I. 12 As if there 
were not enough of the leaven of disquietude in our natures, 
without inoculating it with this dilutement— this vaccine 
virus of envy. 

Dilu*teness. [f. Dilute a. + -ness.] Dilute 
quality ; fluidity ; thinness. 

3668 Wilkins Real Char. in. xii. (R.), What that dilute- 
ness is which . . is more . . proper to F than Q , I understand 
not. 3817 W. Taylor in Monthly Ret*. LXXXII. 89 His 
style diffuses a sort of milk and water, which is perspicuous 
from diluteness, not from transparency. 1834 J. M. Good 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 303 The . . fluid may be secreted .. 
merely in a state of morbid diluteness. 

Diluter (di-, dailk/'tar). Also 8 -or. [f. Dilute 
v. + -Eit b] A person or thing that dilutes; a diluent. 

3718 Quincy Contpl. Disf. 233 As a Diluter, it is to be 
prefer’d. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imf>r. (1756) Z. 39 A 
Diluter and Cooler of the Blood. 1746 R. James Introd. 
Mouffel's Health's Improv. 22 These Diluters are either 
Water itself or Decoctions of animal or vegetable Sub- 
stances made with Water. 1863 Jtyil. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXIV. ir. 633 Chaff is so valuable a diluter of com. 

Diluting (dilkFlig), vbl. sb. ff. Dilute v. + 
-lsg I.] The action of the verb Dilute. (Now 
chiefly gerundial.) 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 58 From the composition and di- 
lutings of these two. 3732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 252 
Mere diluting dissolves and carries off Salts. 

Diluting, ppl. a. {- 3 NG 2 .] That dilutes. 

3732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 276 Diluting things are 
cooling, as Whey, Water, Milk. 3780 W. Buchan Dow. 
Med. (1790) 359 Drinking plentifully oi diluting liquors ; as 
water-gruel, or oatmeal-tea, clear whey, barley-water, balm- 
tea, apple-tea. 3863 J. Hannah Relut. Div. fy Hunt. El nit. 
Holy Script, iii. 85 A diluting exposition, c 1865 Lethedy 
in Circ. Sc. I. 116/r The diluting gases are marsh gas, 
hydrogen, and carbonic oxide . . important constituents of 
common gas. 

Dilution (di-, dailhz-jan). [n. of action f. L. 
dilftt- ppl. stem of dilucre to Dilute : so in 
mod.F., adm. by Acad. 1878 .] 

1. The action of diluting ; a making thin, fluid, 
or weaker by the admixture of water or other re- 
ducing substance ; watering down. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxi. 361 Water, .serv- 
ing for refrigeration, dilution of solid aliment .. in the 
stomacke. 3656 Blount Glossogr., Dilution . . a washing, 
or clensing, a purging or clearing. 3733 Arbuthnot Ali- 
ments v. (R.), Opposite to dilution is coagulation, or thick - 
ning. 3878 Huxley Physiogr. 306 The activity of the 
oxygen being tempered by dilution with nitrogen. 

1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 220 The Protestant 
dilution of the theological spirit. 1885 Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. exxvi. 3 Strange dilution and defilement of Scrip- 
tural language! 

2. Dilute condition. 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 386 Owing to the state 
of very great dilution in which the earthy salt existed in 
this solution. 1827 Faraday Exp* Res. No. 41. 226 Equal 
quantities, - in the same state of dilution. 

3. A thing in a dilute state, that which is diluted. 

1861 Emerson Soc. « 5 * Solit., Old ^ 4 g^Wks. (Eohn) III. 

1 31 Tobacco, coffee, alcohol ., strychnine, are weak dilu- 
tions: the surest poison is time. 3874. L. Stephen Hours 
in Library (1892) II. i. 18 A feeble dilution of the most 



pathy, an advocate of the use of attenuated drugs. 

A dilutionist is said to be ‘ high ' or 1 low’ as he prescribes 
a more or less extreme dilution of medicine. 

1892 J. Ellis Pers. Exper. Physician n Dr. Gray was 
a low dilutionist . . I called on Dr. Edward Bayard, who 
was a high dilutionist. 

Dilutive (di-, dailhz-tiv), a. rare. [f. L. dilfit- 
ppl. stem of diluZre to Dilute : see -ive.] Having 
the property of diluting, tending to dilute. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 384 They wholly betwixt 
dinner and supper abstaine from drinke, excepting onely 
a Dilutiue draught. 

|| Dilutum (di-, dsilh/'tzhn). Med. [L. ; = 'that 
which is diluted’, neuter pa. pple. of dlluZre to 
Dilute.] A dilution ; a solution. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dilutum, an Infusion. 3750 
Rutty in Phil. Trans. LI. 472 Galls added to its dilutum 
in distilled water turned it of a deep blue. 3753 N. Tor- 
riano Gangr. Sore Throat 98, I then gave him a Dilutum 
of Cassia. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dilutum , a liquid in which 
something has been dissolved. 

t Diltrve. Obs. [a. OF. diluve , also dc-, du-, 
delouve (Littre), ad. L. diluvium : cf. Pr. diluvi, 
dulivi, Sp- and It. diluvio. See Deluge, Dilu- 
vium, Diluvy.] 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 7 765 (Harl.) God dreinte all b e 
world at be diluve. [So Petit, g* Lansd . ; 3 MSS. diluge. 
Selden dilivio.] 

Diluvial (dilVPviaP, a. [ad. L. diluvi aids of 
a deluge or flood, f. dilitvi-inn a washing away of 
the earth, flood (f. dllufre to wash in pieces, dis- 
solve) : see -al.] 

1. Of or belonging to a deluge or flood, esp. to 
the Flood as recorded in Genesis. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Diluvial , of or belonging to the 
Deluge or great Flood. 3831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 161 The 
‘Asiatic style of oratory* with all its tawdry tinsel .. its 
diluvial verbiage. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man xi. 322 
The formation of diluvial traditions. 1B66 J. E. Rose Virgil 


167 We have the diluvial theory of the Arkttes in restm 
to many of these mounds, that they are mimic Mount Arams! 

2 . Geo/, a. Applied to the theory which explained 

certain geological phenomena by reference to a 
general deluge, or to periods of catastrophic action 
of water. 

3816 Keatinge Trav. I. 85 The diluvial wash has worn 
it into deep valleys, 3823 W. Buckland Reliq. 2 
I have felt myself fully justified in applying the epithet 
diluvial to the results of thls great convulsion. 1830 Lvm 
Princ. Geol. I. 31 This doctrine . . conceded both that fossil 
bodies were organic, and that the diluvial theory could not 
account for (hem. 3839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. j. xxxiz. 
536 The earliest theory, usually called the ‘ diluvial sup. 
posed that these blocks had been forced into their present 
positions by one or more tremendous inundations, passing 
over a subsoil which had been dry land. 1859 Dasv.iv 
Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 76 Modern geology’ has almost 
banished such views as the excavation of a great valley 
by a single diluvial wave. 3893 Hdworth Glacial Right, 
mare I. 83 Dr. Buckland, the originator of the term dilu- 
vium, and the .most famous champion of diluvial causes. 

D, Of or pertaining to the diluvium or drift- 
formation of early geologists ; now generally called 
the Glacial Drift. Diluvial clay , the boulder clay. 

(For the connexion of a and b see Diluvium.) 

1823 W. Buckland Reliq. Diluv. 38 The diluvial gravel 
both of England and Germany. 1842 H. Millf.k 0 . R. 
Sandst. vii. (ed. 2) 142 Adeep wooded ravine cut through 
a thick bed of red diluvial clay. 3851 D. Wilson Prtk. 
Ann. (1863) I. i. 27 The closing epoch of Geology, which 
embraces the diluvial formations. 1855 Phillips Riven 
Yorksti. 289 Clay, gravel, and sand, with large boulders 
scattered here and there, which were till lately termed 
diluvial deposits. 

Dilu'vialist. [f. prec. + - 1 ST.] Geol. One 
who explains certain geological features by the 
hypothesis of a universal deluge, or of an extra- 
ordinary movement of the waters. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 129/3 The fanciful diluvialists, who 
followed in the wake of Woodward. _ 1851 Richardson' 
Geol. ii. 45 The diluvialist, still retaining his floating ice- 
bergs as the most efficient agents in the transport of drift 
and erratic blocks to regions distant. 1876 Pace Adv. 
J'ext-bk. Geol. vi. 113 Battles of opinion., between Cosmo- 
gonists, Diluvialists and Fossilists. xBQy Atheinnint^iDec. 
896/3 Would have delighted the heart of Murchison and 
the older school of diluvialists. 

Diluvian (dilii7-vian), a. Also 8-9 dc*. [f 
L. diluvi-um flood -f -an: see Diluvial,] 01 vr 
pertaining to a deluge ; esp . of the Noachisn 
Flood. „ 

1655 Evelyn Diary 28 Aug., From the calculation w 
coincidence with the diluvian period. 3696 WHiST0Ni« ; 
Flarth it. (1722) 202 The Dijuvian matter from two Comets 
Atmosphere contained in it great quandtj^of .^jony 


diluvian. 1799 Kihwan Geol. 87 A shock so. nol«! 
and universal as that which pervaded the globe during i 
diluvian revolution. 1823 W. Buckland ReUq.Bw^' 39 
Scattered by the violence of the diluvian water*. * 

Lytton Sir. Story II. 235 On the surface of uplands undu- 
lating like diluvian billows fixed into stone m the raids 
their stormy swell. ' , . , ,, ..... 

Hence DiltTvianism, a theory which attnome 
certain phenomena to a universal deluge. 

1816 G. S- Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 272 1 
of the Virginians seems also to be mingled with diluvia 
i88 S Whitney in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 
philology has been ,. created .. out of the crude 0 
lions and wild deductions of earlier 
chemistry out of alchemy, or geology out of diluvian 

+ Dilirviate, Obs. Jn 6 de-. [tppW® 
of L. diluvidrc to flood, inundate, f. dutn 
flood,] intr. To flow in a deluge or 
quot. said of the deluge of the northern barbari 
which overflowed the Roman Empire. „ 

. *599 Sandys Europe Spec, (1632) 187 Those ,, s fK! ut h 
inundations..have..wildly deluviated overall the- 

Diluvia'tion. rare. [n. of action f- P r J 
The action of a flood, inundation. , , • r 

3816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) VII. 37 'The 
the appearance of being more the effect of atm -P 
diluviation. 

Diluvie, var. of Diluvy, Obs. 

Dilurvion. ? Obs. rare. [ad. L. diluv 10 
inundation, flood, f. dilucre : see next an 
LuvioN.] —Diluvium. 

38. . Buckland is cited by Worcester 1846. . 

II Diluvium (diViJ-vUfm)- 

flood, inundation, deluge, f. d/luhe t 0 p IHJIt:i ] 
pieces, wash away, dissolve by water: , n[>e ,r 

A term applied to superficial deposits wuw • I I *. 
not to have been formed by the ordinary s 
operations of water, but to be due to som^ ^ ^ 
ordinary action on a vast scale; such w • 
attributed to the Noachian or Universa 
whence the name ; the chief of these “ e P ^ ,(i 0 n 

those of the Northern Drift or Boulder ( ^ e 
at the close of the Tertiary Period, to . 0 f 
name continued to be applied after the ne/a j]y 


their origin was given up ; it is 
‘ applied to all masses apparently 
powerful aqueous agency’. 
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2819 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) I- t ? 1 wdilu- 
arc very white, excepting where they am tarn 
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vium falling from the tops of the cliffs. 1823 W. Buckland 
Reliq. Diluv. 2 The word diluvium . . I apply to those 
extensive and general deposits of superficial loam and 
gravel, which appear to have been produced by the last 
great convulsion that has affected our planet. 1832 Dc la. 
Bkche Gcol. Man. 183 The old transported gravel, or dilu- 
vium pi Prof. Buckland. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. 
xxxvii. 309 * Diluvium ’ as used by Elie de Beaumont and . 
the modern foreign geologists, means precisely what I term 
drift. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc* x. 87 
Strata containing marine diluvia. .must have been formed 
at the bottom of the ocean. 1862 J. Taylor in Macttt. 
Mag'. Sept. 390 Tusks and teeth in a bed of diluvium .. 
immediately incumbent on stratified beds of lias. 1873 
Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxvii. 369 Ancient alluvium or dilu- 
vium overlying moraine-profonde. ^ 1874 Lyell Students' 
Gcol. xi. (ed. 3) 145 The term 1 diluvium * was for a time the 
popular name of the boulder formation, because it was re- 
ferred by many to the deluge of Noah, while others retained 
the name as expressive of their opinion that a series of 
diluvial waves raised by hurricanes, .or by earthquakes., 
had swept over the continents, carrying with them vast 
masses of mud and heavy stones, 
t Diltrvy. Obs. Forms : 4-5 deluuy(e, di- 
luuy, 4-6 di-, dyluuye, -ie. [ad. L. diluvi-um 
deluge : see prec. and cf. Diluve.] *= Deluge sb. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter x lv[i]. 4 pe deluuy \vrisf>r. deluup] 
gladeh pe hous of heuen, almyjtful halsved Noe and his. 
1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. ii. 5 Bringynge in the diluuye, or greet 
flood, to the world of vnpitouse men. c 1393 Chaucer 
Scogan 14 pu causist pis deluuye of pestelence. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 pir three sonnes of Noe after 
be diluuy parted aman^es pam all b e erthe. 1546 Bale 
Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 9 d, Suche vnspeakablefylthynesse. . 
as brought vpon them the great dyluuye or vnyuersall flod. 
Dilve : see Dillue. 

Dilyte, Dilyuer(e, obs. ff. Delight, Deliver. 
33 ilU (dim), a. and sb. Forms : I- dim ; also 
3-4 dime, 4 dyme, 4-6 dym, dymme, 5 dimm, 
6 dymbe, 6-7 dimme, 7 dimn, dimb. [OE. 
ditn\tn — OFris. dim, ON. dimm-r. Cf. OHG. 
litnbar (MHG. timber, timmer , mod.Swiss. dial. 
tirnmer) ‘ dim, obscure, dark \ which may represent 
an OTeut. *dim-ro - and contain the same root. 
Not known outside Teutonic.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of a light, or an illuminated object : Faintly 
luminons, not clear; somewhat dark, obscure, 
shadowy, gloomy. The opposite of bright or clear. 

a xooo Caedmon's Sat. 455 (Gr.) Drihten sealde him dimne 
and deorene deapes seuwan. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. ii. 11 On 
pis dimme hoi. Ibid. xii. 16 Sio dimme niht. CX250 Gen. 
«$• Ex. 286 Euerilc on Sat helden wid him, So wurSen mire, 
and sivart, and dim. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 472 Dryf 
ouer pis dymme water. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
467 Whan pe day is dym and dowdy. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. x. v. (1495) "377 The flamnle yeuyth dymme and 
derke lighte. 1508 Fisher IVks. (1876) 68 O dymbe cloude. 

1 $49 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Fayr dyana, the lantern of the 
nycht, be cam dym ande pail. 1632 Milton Pcnseroso 160 
Storied windows richly dight, Casting a dim religious light. 
1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. vi. § 31 A light, dimmer indeed, or 
clearer, according to the place, 01750 Shenstone Elegies 
iv. 1 Through the dim veil of ev'ning’s dusky shade. 1820 
Shelley Witch Atl. xii. 2 Her beauty made The bright 
world dim. x86o Tyndall Glac. I. ii. 16 The oftener light 
is reflected the dimmer it becomes. 

b. fig. esp. of qualities usually clear or bright. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 685(Gr.)Hio speon hine on Sa dim- 
man died, c 1325 Metr. Horn, in That .. did awai his 
dedes dim, And mad an hali man of him. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
S353 Love is .. whilom dymme, & whilom clere. 1661-98 
South 12 Serm. III. 287 Man’s. .Understanding must now 
be contented with the poor, dimn Light of Faith. 1817-8 
Shelley Ros. % H el. 692 Public hope grew pale and dim. 
1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 36 The old hopes have 
grown pale, the old fears dim. 

2 . Not clear to the sight ; obscured by an inter- 
vening imperfectly transparent medium, by distance, 
or by blurring of the surface ; scarcely visible, in- 
distinct, faint ; misty, hazy. 

c . i 1 tarty rology(E, E. T.S.) 46 Seobyrgen is bewrijen 
m *d dimmum stanum ond yfellicum. 1632 Sanderson Serm. 
436 Dimme and confused and scarce legible. 1651 Hobbes 
Lcviath. 1. ii. 5 At a great distance of place, that which 
wee look at appears dimme. 1654 Fuller Two Serm. 58 
Civilized Pagans.. have scowred over the dimme inscription 
of the Morall Law that it appeared plaine unto them. x8x8 
Shelley Eitgan. H ills 19 The dim low line before Of a dark 
and distant shore Still recedes. 1856 Stanley Sinai $ Pal. 
i. (1858) 69 One more glimpse of Egypt dim in the distance. 

b. fig. Not clear to the mind or understanding ; 
obscure, faint. 

r 1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 93 Vnto me es pis mater dym. 
4:1440 Promp. Parv. 121 Dymme, orliarde to vndyrstonde, 
mist tens. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holmshed III. 1965/2 Like 
to be buried in the dimme booke of obliuion. 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Old «$• New Schootm. , I have most dim appre- 
hensions of the four great monarchies. 1836 Kingsley 
Lett. (1878) I. 33 There were dim workings of a mighty 
spirit within. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 52 (50) A 
memory dim. 

3 . Of colour : Not bright ; dull, faint ; dusky or 
dark; lustreless. 

a 1250 Owl <$• Night. 577 Thu art dim. an of fule hovve. 
*535 Coverd. Lam. iv. 1 O, how is the golde become so 
dymme ? 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 36 For the Rayne- 
bow is more dimme, and of purple colour. xGiiSiiaks. Wiu/. 
T. iv. iv. 1 19 Violets dim. But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes. 1728 Young Love Fame v. (1757) 127 Others, with 
curious arts, dim charms revive. 1887 Stevenson Under- 
woods 1. iii. 5 All retired and shady spots Where prosper 
■dim forget-me-nots. 
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4 . Not seeing clearly, having the eyesight dulled 
and indistinct. 

a 1220 Bestiary 60 Si5en his fli3t is a! unstrong, and his 
e}en dimme. a 1300 Cursor M. 3570 (Cott.) pe freli fax 
[biginnes] to fal of him, And pe sight to wax well dim. 
c 1422 Hoccleve Leant to Die 228 Myn yen been al dymme 
and dirke. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. xii. 2 The sight of the 
wyndowes shat waxe dymme. 1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs 
(1694) 17 Jacob, .somewhat dim for age. 1636 Massinger 
Gt.' Dk. Florence 111. i, I am dim, sir; But he’s sharp- 
sighted. 17 66 Fordyce Serm. Ytig. Worn. (1767) II. vixi. 
8 Unheeded by the dim inattentive eye. 1842 Tennyson 
Two Voices 151 Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears. 

b .fig. Not clearly apprehending; dull of ap- 
prehension. 

a 1729 J. Rogers Serm. (J.), The understanding is dim, 
and cannot by its natural light discover spiritual truth. 
1731 Fielding Grub Str. Op. Introd., Men's sense is dimmer 
than their eyes. 1878 B. Taylor Dcukalion 1. iv, 33 Teach 
your dim desire A form whereby to know itself and seek. 

5 . trails/. Of sound, and esp. of the voice : In- 
distinct, faint. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1575 He herde a murmurynge 
Ful lowe and dym. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxi, 
(1495) 128 They that haue grete tongues haue dymme voyce. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3672 His speche was bathe 
short and dym. 1795 Southey Vis. Maid of Orleans 1. 
124 The damp earth gave A dim sound as they pass’d. 
1817 Shelley Marianne's Dream 40 She then did hear 
The sound as of a dim low clanging. 

IB. sb. Dimness ; obscurity ; dusk. 

r 1400 Dcstr. Troy 755 The day' vp droghe & the dym 
voidet. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 53 He Ii3tnep his folk 
in dym. 1509 Pari. Deuylles xciii, Quod Symeon, ‘he 
lyghtneth his folke in dym Where as derkenes shedeth 
theyr states \ 1857 Heavysege Saul (1869) 87 To sit were 
pleasant, in the dim. 

b. Dimness of vision. 

1726 Law Chr. Perfect . i. 30 Further than the Dim of 
Eyes of Flesh can carry our Views. 

J* C. adv. Dimly, faintly, indistinctly. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 293 He herde a vois, which cried 
dimme. 1821 Shelley Adonais liv, That Light. .Which. . 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of The fire. 

D. Comb. a. adverbial, as dun-brooding , -col- 
oured, - discovered \ - gleaming , - grey , -lighted, - lit 
{-lillen), -remembered, -seen, -yellow, tic. b. para- 
synthetic, as dim-browed, -eyed, -lettered, - sheeted , 
Diji-sighted. 

1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. I. iv. iv. 1 66 The whole Future is 
there, and Destiny *dim-brooding. 1776 Mickle tr. Ca- 
vtoens' Lusiad 43 And night, ascending from the *dim- 
hrow’d east, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 pat er mare 
'’‘dymme coloured pan pe cristall. 1746 Collins Ode to 
Evening x, Hamlets brown, and *dim-discover’d spires. 
1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xevi. 302 The ghessive inter- 
pretations of *dim-ey’d man. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
I. 273 The public is a dim-eyed, animal. 1840 Clouch 
Early Poems v. 11 Through the *dim-lit inter-space. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. 111. 9 After the weary tossing of 
the night And close *dim-litten chamber. 1827 Moir Dead 
Eagle ii, Down, whirling . . to the *dim-seen plain. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 600 Fair head in the *dim-yellow light. 

Dim, v. [f. Dim a. : OE. had the compounds 
adimmian , fordimmian, ON. the intr. dimma to 
become dim ; the simple vb. is found from 1 3th c.] 

1 . intr. To grow or become dim ; to lose bright- 
ness or clearness, lit . and fig. 

a 1300 Christ on Cross 7 in E. E. P. (1862) 20 His fair lere 
falowip and dtmmtp is si}te. a 1300 Cursor M. 23695 (Cott.), 
Mani flurs. . pat neuermar sal dime ne duine. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 9932 The day ouerdrogh, dymmet the skewis. 1607 
Brewer Lingua 1. vixi. Suddenly mine eyes began to dim. 
?ri7io ?E. Ward Welsh-monster 28 My Lady’s Beauty, 
tho’ divine, Would dim, without the Muses shine. 1814 
Byron Lara 1. xii. The lone light Dimm’d in the lamp. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. iv. ii. 250 The near 
horizon dims. 

2 . Hans. To make dim, obscure, or dull; to 
render less clear, or distinct ; to becloud (the eyes). 

[c888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxiv. § 4 Deah heora mod . . sie 
adimmad.] a 1300 E. E.' Psalter Ixviii. 24 Dimmed be. pair 
eghen, pat pai ne se. r 1400 Song Roland 580 Dew diskid 
adoun and dymmyd the floures. C1440 Protnp. Parv. 121 
Dymmyn, or make dymme, obscuro. 1530 Palsgr. 516/3, 

I dymme the coloure or beautye of a thyng. .Se howe these 
torches have dymmed this gylting. 1592 Davies Immort. 
Soul xxxi. viii. (1714) 109 As Lightning, or the Sun-beams 
dim the Sight. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 pi The 
writer of essays .. seldom .. dims his eyes with the perusal 
of antiquated volumes. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 
202 The light streamed through windows dimmed with 
armorial bearings. 1836 Landor Pericles $ Asp. I 1. 393 The 
mirror is too close to our eyes, and our own breath dims it. 

b. fig- 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 b, It dymmeth or 
maketh derke theyr lytell holynesse. 1659 B. Harris Pari- 
rat’s Iron Age 109 Forced the Conquerours to retreat, and 
in some sort, dimmed their Triumph. 1840 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) I. 49 My natural feelings of the just and the beautiful 
have been dimmed by neglect. 1851 D. G. Mitchell Fresh 
Glean. 275 Its quaint houses . . are dimmed to memory by 
the fresher recollections of that beautiful river. 

F Dim. Obs. Abbreviation of L. dimidium half. 

1477 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 6 Hath 
in his hands of the Cherche Iede one cwt, dim. iiij lb. 1634-4 
Brereton Trav. (*844) 22 Adorned with stones a yard and 
dim. high. Ibid. 180 A vault or gallery about one yd. or one 
yd. and dim. wide. 

Dim., diinin. {Mm.), abbrev. of Diminuendo. 
Dim, obs. form of Deem v. 

Dimagne’sic, a. Client. : see Di- 2 2 d. 

2876 HarLeY Mat. Med. 66 Dimagnesic pyro- phosphate. 


Dimagnetite (cbinue’gnetah). Min. [f. Di- 2 
twice + Magnetite.] A mineral consisting mainly 
of fcrroso-feiric oxide, occurring in rhombic prisms, 
regarded by Dana as a pseudomorph of magnetite 
after lievrite (Watts). 

i8$zAmcr. fr7tl.Sc. Ser. 11. XIII. 392 Dimagnetite. 1868 
Dana Min. (1880) 151 Dimagnetite of Shepard., appears to 
be a magnetite pseudomorph. 

F Dima’ne, v- Obs. Also 6 dimaine, -mayrte. 
[ad. L. dimand-re to flow different ways, spiead 
abroad, f. di-, dis- apart + mdnare to flow.] intr. 
To flow forth from ; to spring, originate, or derive 
its origin from. 

1610 W. Folkincham Art of Survey Ep. Ded. t Merits 
dimayning from the sacred Source of true Nobility. Ibid. 
1. vi. 12 Springs dimayning from thicke sand, .gather mudde. 
1642 W. Ball Caveat for Subjects 8 Motion and Feeling di- 
mane from the Braine. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. xo By 
the Right of Warre, and by the consent of the people, which 
two Titles dimane also from the Divine providence. 

Dima*nganous, a. Chcm. See Di- 2 2 d. 

x88i Watts Diet. Chcm. 3rd Suppl. 11. 1600 An anhydrous 
diinanganous phosphate, Mm (PO4 H)^. 

Dimaris (di*maris). Logic. The mnemonic 
term designating the third mood of the fourth 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
is a particular affirmative {i), the minora universal 
affirmative ( a ), and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative (f). Formerly called drimalis , dimaiis. 

The initial d indicates that the mood can be reduced to 
Darii by (w) transposition of the premisses, and (r) simple 
conversion of the conclusion. 

1827 Whately Logic ii. ill. § 4. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 

• 2co. 1891 Welton Logic I. iv. iii. § 137. 403 Dimaris, An 
example is ‘Some parallelograms are squares; all squares 
are regular figures; therefore, some regular figures are 
parallelograms 

Dimastigate (daimarstig#), a. Zool. [f. Di- 2 
twice + Gr. fta<TTty-(fidoTt£) whip + -ATE - 2 : cf. L. 
mastigdtus whipped.] Having two flagella ; bi- 
flngellate ; applied to those flagellate Infusoria 
{Dimastiga) which have two flagella. 

Dimatis, earlier form of Dimaris. 

Di'mber, a. Rogues' Cant. Pretty. 

1671 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. v. (1874) 48 (Farmer). 1692 
Coles, Dimber {canting) pretty, ai 700 B. E Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Dimber , pretty. Dim\bcr)-mort, a pretty Wench. 
183 j Disraeli Veuetia 1. xiv., ‘Tis a dimber cove’, 
whispered one of the younger men to a companion. Ibid. 
Tip me the clank like a dimber mort. 

Hence Dimber-damber, a captain of thieves or 
vagrants. 

1671 R. Head Eng. Rogue 1. v. (1874) 48 (Farmer). 1834 
H. Ainsworth Rookwood nr. v. (Farmer), Dick Turpin must 
be one of us. He shall be our Dimber Damber. 1890 Daily 
News 1 Feb. 4/7. 

Dirnble (drmb’ 1 ). Obs. exc. dial. [Of un- 
certain origin, possibly a deriv. or comb, of Dim, 
gloom or obscurity being a usual attribute ; con- 
nexion with Dingle is also possible. The midland 
districts (e. g. Leicester, Derby, Warwick, Shropsh.) 
retain the word, usually in the form dumble, occa- 
sionally dnimblei] 

A deep and shady dell or hollow, a dingle. 

1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr . (Chetham Soc.) 5 Eccho .. 
That Hues in woodes, And rocky ragged tours, and Dales 
with Dymbles deep. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 27 Satyres 
that in shades and gloomy dimbles dwell. 1622 Ibid, xxviii. 
(1748) 378 Dimbles hid from day. 1637 B. Jonson Sad 
Sheplu 11. vii, Within a gloomy dirnble, she doth dwell 
Downe in a pitt, ore-growne with brakes and briars. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. IVord-bk., Dumblcholc ; also 
Dmmble, a rough wooded dip in the ground ; a dingle. 
x88i Leicester Gloss., Dirnble, a dingle, dell. 

Dime (daim), sb. Forms : 4-5 dyme, (5 des- 
(s)ime, dyeme), 5-6 dysme, 5-9 disme, 6 dism, 
desme, deeme, deme, 6-9 dime. [a. OF .disme, 
dime L. decima tithe, tenth part, fem. of deci- 
mus tenth.] 

F 1 . A tenth part, a tithe paid to the church or to 
a temporal ruler. Obs. or Hist. 

1377 Langl P. PI. B. xv. 526 Take her landes, 5e lordes, 
and let hem lyue by dymes. c 1380 Wyclif JVks. (1880)418 
pat parijschens shulden drawe fro persouns offeringis ic 
dymes. 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 412 His purvyours t0 "» 


withoute preiete at a parliament, a poundage . . and a fil 
teneth and a dyme eke. c 1460 Fortfscue Abs. tjrfiu t. 
Mon. xii. (1885) 139 Owre commons . . give to t hair l p’ n S e « 
at somme tymes quinsimes and dessimes [MS. Dig) ' 7 ? 
dismes.) 1494 Fabyan Chr on. vr. cxlviii. 134 f , hat he 
leuy certayne dymys to wage therwith souldyours. SP 
Ord. Crysteti Men (W. de W. 1506) »• * v »- * 5 * 4 2 $ 

he payed the demes, he gnue almesse. J 5 ^ 3“?7 * ' t v * 

(1684) 1 . 799/2 The Cardinal sued a Pardon fromRome.to be 
freed from all Dirim, due to the King > Svlla 

Winchester. 1580 Non™ P/rr/W< (.676) Now 
consecrating the dismes of all his good d 

a 16,8 Raleigh Rem. 50 In K ifeo Howell 

gBS ,33-rdre'ts^.u^^e share of L 

government he- of war, a tenth man sacrificed 

... ,. Cr „ ii. in Euerytythe souie mongst 
.606 Shake. Tr.t-Ce-.u.^ ^ ^ ^ H ^ n 

m 2 V A silver coin of the United States of America, 
of the value of 10 cents, or yV of a dollar. 


DIME. 
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DIMEN SITUATION'. 


1786 Ord. Continent. Congress U.S. 8 Aug., Mills, Cents, 
Dimes, Dollars. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. xviii. 193 Dimes 
or tenth parts are mentioned by writers, but never enter into 
accounts.^ 1821 T. Jefferson Autobiog \ Writ. 1892 I. 75 
The division into dimes, cents and mills is now. .well under- 
stood. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. xii. (1885) 320 Not 
bad, my bargain ! Price one dime. 1893 Boston (Mass ) 
Jrnl. 1 Apr. 6/3 The so-called middle-classes . . the people 
who are accustomed to count their nickels and dimes as 
well as their dollars. 

b. alt rib. Costing a dime ; as in dime novels 
applied especially to a cheap sensational novel : 
of. penny dreadful , shilling shocker . 

1879 H. George Progr. <$• Pov. x. il (i88t) 443 The boy 
who reads clime novels wants to be a pirate. 1882 Century 
Mag. XXV. 212/x You are as bad as a dime novel. 1892 
Daily News 29 Mar. 2/5 The nuisance of ‘ dime shows ’ as 
they are called in America. 

+ Dime, Ohs . rare. Also 5 dyme, 7 disme. 
[a. F. dinte-r , OF. dismer , dicsmer= Pr. dcsmar , 
Sp. dezmar , Pg. dezimar , It. decimare L. deci- 
metre to take a tithe, (later) to pay tithes, f. decima : 
see prec.] trans. a. To take a tenth part of, to 
tithe, b. To divide into tenths. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 64V2 He shall taske and dyme 
your corn and sbeues. 1610 W. Folkxngham A rt of Survey 
11. iv. 52 Disme or deuide each foote of the Rule, .into deci- 
mals or Tenths. 

Hence + Drmable (in 5 dym(e)able) tithable. 
*489 Plumpton Corr. 61 It is not the Kyngs mynd to ses 
no dymeable land, and we have no suit land, but it is dym- 
able. 

Dime, obs. form of Dim a. and v . 

Dimediate, obs. form of Dimidiate; 
t Dime ’use, sb. Obs. [ad. mcd.L. dtmens-um 
q.v. below.] A space measured out, an extent. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x.426 Having compassed all Europe, 
our Resolution, was to borrow a larger dimmense 1x632 di* 
mense] of ground in AfTricke. 

tDime’nse, v, Obs. [f. L. dimens- ppl. stem 
of dimetiri to measure out, f. di-, dis- (Dis- 1) + 
metiri to measure.] trans. To measure out . 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts »$■ Mon. (1642) 217 It sufficeth 
some, to have things delivered unto them in a generality, 
which others must have dimensed out unto them . . peece 
after peece. 

Dimension (dime-nfan), sb. Also 5-6 dy-, 
-sioun, -cion, -cyon, 6-7 dimention, 7 demen- 
sion, -tion. [a. F. dimension (1425 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. dimension-em, n. of action from 
dimetiri (ppl. stem dimens -) : see prec.] 

1 1 . The action of measuring, measurement. Obs. 
1555 Eden Decades 243 Accordynge to the ordinarie ac- 
coumpte and dimension which the pylotes and cosmo- 
graphers doo make.. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 80 
Things infinite, I see, Brooke no dimension. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 183/2 If a Man pursue it {geometry] not 
only for Mechanical Dimension, but that he may by the 
help thereof ascend [etc]. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc L. § 97 
Taking such dimensions as would enable me to make an 
accurate model, .of the rock. 

i*b. Mils. The division of a longer note into 
snorter notes, constituting * time * or rhythm ; pi. 

‘ measures \ measured strains. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 13 Phi. What call they time? 
Mn. The dimension of the Breefe by semibreeues. 1635 
Brathwait A read. Pr. 1. 165 Harmonious reports in these 
Musicall dimensions. 

2 . Measurable or spatial extent of any kind, 
as length, breadth, thickness, area, volume ; mea- 
surement, measure, magnitude, size. (Now com- 
monly in plural : cf. proportions .) Also fig. Mag- 
nitude, extent, degree (of an abstract thing). 

1529 More Dyabge 11. Wks. 18S/1 Though thei be not 
cyrcumscribed in place, for lack of bodily dymencion and 
measuring, yet are .. angels . . definitively so' placed where 
thei be for the time. 1596 Davies Orchestra xcv, Whose 
quick eyes doe explore The just dimension both of earth 
and heaven. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 292 Confounding 
(like a bad Logician) the forme and the dhnention. 1651 
Hobbes Lcviath. mi. xxxiv. 208 Whatsoever has dimension, 
is Body. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxv. Schol., The dimen- 
sion of any Parallelogram is found out by this Theorem. 
1663 Gcrbier Counsel 6 He will never rightly describe the ' 
dimensions of solid Bodies.. his Circles will seem Ovals in 
Breadth, and his Ovals Circles. 1667 Milton P. L. u. 
8^3 A dark Illimitable Ocean without bound, Without 
dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, And time 
and place are lost. **1745 Swirr (J.), My gentleman was 
measuring my walls, and taking the dimensions of the room. 
1756 Burke Suit. <$• B. it vii, Greatness of dimension is a 
powerful cause of the sublime. 1772 Hist. Rochester 44 
All the beams., ought to be of large dimensions. 1847 
Emerson Ke/r. Men , Shahs. Wks. (Bohn) I. 360 That 
imagination which dilates the closet he writes in to the 
world's dimension. _ 1893 Law Times XCV. 104/2 Posts of 
the dimensions of 3111. by 2} in. 

fig. 1660 Hickcrijsgill yamaica/1661) 51 The Expedi- 
tion against Hispaniola ; .. The Dimensions of this great 
Preparation vastly exceeding the difficulties. 1676 Hale 
Contempt. 1. 106 The Afflictions of his Soul . . were of a 
higher Dimension in the Garden. 18S9 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 
2/3 That passion for athletics which in Oxford has now 
almost reached the dimensions of a mania. 

b. trans/. Extension in time, duration. 

1605 Bp. Andrevves Serin. II. 170 The cross .. is mors 
Protixa , a death of dimensions, a death long in dying. *677 
Half. Prim. Grig. Man. iv. ii. 308 Wc have no reason to 
imagin that the sixth day was of any other dimension than 
the seventh day. 

3 , Math, a, Gcom. A mode of linear measure- 


ment, magnitude, or extension, in a particular 
direction ; usually as co-existing with similar mea- 
surements or extensions in other directions. 

The three dimensions of a body, or of ordinary space, are 
length, breadth, and thickness (or depth); a surface has 
only two dimensions (length and breadth) ; a line only one 
(length). Here the notion of measurement or magnitude 
is commonly lost, and the word denotes merely a particular 
mode of spatial extension. _ Modern mathematicians have 
speculated as to the possibility of more than three dimen- 
sions of space. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 107 Ther is no body 
parfit withouten thre dymensions, that is breede, lengthe, 
and depnesse. c 1430 Art c/Nombryng (E.E.T.S.) 14 A lyne 
hathe but one dymensioun that is to sey after the lengthe.. 
a superficialle thynge hathe .2. dimensions, ]>at is to sey 
lengthe and brede. 1570 Billingsley^ Euclid 1. def. ii. 1 
There pertaine to quantitie three dimensions, length, bredth, 
and thicknes. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. n. ii. 14 These 
two Dimensions are length and breadth, whereof euery 
plaine figure consists. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. xoo All 
.physical magnitude must have three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness. 1858 Whewell H ist. Sci. Ideas 11, 
viii. §§ 4-5 (L.) Time is conceived as a quantity of one 
dimension. . Indeed the analogy between time, and space of 
one dimension, is so close, that the same terms are applied 
to both ideas. Ibid. vi. The eye. .sees length and breadth, 
but no* third dimension. In order to know that there are 
solids, we must infer as well as see. 1873 Clifford Pure 
Sciences in Contcmp. Rev. Oct. (1874) 716 Out of space of 
two dimensions, as we call it, I have made space of three 
dimensions. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vii. § 220. 
221 Suppose our (essentially three-dimensional) matter to be 
the mere skin or boundary of an Unseen whose matter has 
four dimensions. 

b. Alg. Since the product of two, or of three, 
quantities, each denoting a length (i.e. a magnitude 
of one dimension), represents an area or a volume 
(i.e. a magnitude of two, or of three, dimensions), 
such products themselves are said to be of so many 
dimensions ; and generally, the number of dimen- 
sions of a product is the number of the (unknown 
or variable) quantities contained in it as factors 
(known or constant quantities being reckoned of no 
dimensions) ; any power of a quantity being of the 
dimensions denoted by its index. (Thus x 3 , x'y, 
xyz are each of three dimensions.) The dimensions 
of an expression or equation are those of the term 
of highest dimensions in it. (The number of di- 
mensions corresponds to the degree of a quantity or 
equation : see Degree sb. 13 .) 

1557 Recorde IVhetst. Hij, The nomber that doeth 
amounte thereof (3X3X3) hath gotten 3. dimensiones, whicbe 
properly belongeth to a bodie, or sound forme. And trter- 
fore is it called a Cube, orCubike nomber. 1690 Leybourn 
Curs. Math. 334 Every Power hath so many Dimensions as 
the Letters wherewith it is written. 1706 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Mathcseos 40 The Quantity produc'd by the Mul- 
tiplication of Two, Three, etc. Quantities, is said to be of 
Two, Three, etc. Dimensions. x8o6 Hutton Course Mat It. 
I. 190 To find the Greatest Common Measure of the Terms 
of a Fraction . . Range the quantities according to the dimen- 
sions of some letters, c 1865 in Ctrc. Sc. I. 476/1 When the 
. . equations are . . of two dimensions. 

+ 4 . Measurable form or frame; //. material parts, 
as of the human body; ‘ proportions \ Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. lit. i. 62 Hath not a lew hands, 
organs, dementions, sences, affections, passions ? 1601 - — 

Twel. N. 1. v. 280, I..know him noble.. And in dimension, 
and the shape of nature, A gracious person. 1605 . — Lear 
1. ii. 7 My dimensions are as well compact. My minde 
as generous, and^my shape as true. 1634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp . 1. viii, The H unibird is .. no bigger than a 
Hornet, yet hath all the dimensions of a Bird, as bill, and 
wings, with quills, spider-like legges, small clawes. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 793 In thir own dimensions like themselves 
The great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recess 
and secret conclave sat. 

fig. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. 1 162 The Younger having all the 
Dimensions of a Courtier. 1660 Waterhouse A ruts «$• A rut. 
28 Nations, whose polity had all the dimensions of order in it. 

5. Comb ., as dimension-lumber, -timber, 
-stone, i.e. that which is cut to specified dimen- 
sions or size ; dimension-work, masonry built of 
‘dimension-stones’. (Chiefly US.) 

1864. *1 horeau Cape Cod vii. (1894) 156 Houses built of 
what is called 'dimension timber’, imported from Maine, all 
ready to be set up. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dimension 
Lumber , lumber sawed to specific sizes to order. 
Dimension, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trails. 
To measure or space out; to reduce to measure- 
ment. 

1754 H. Walpole Lett. 335 (D.), I propose to break and 
enliven it by compartments in colours, according to the en- 
closed sketch, which you must adjust and dimension. 

Dime’nsionable, a. noncc-wd. [f. prec. + 
-able : cf. companionable.} Capable of being 
measured ; having dimensions. 

1884 E. A. Abbott Plat land 11. fix. 87 Some yet more 
spacious Space, some more dimensionable Dimensionality. 

Dimensional (dimevfanal), a. [f. Dimension 

sb. 4- -AL.J 

1- Of or pertaining to dimension or magnitude. 
*8x6 Keatinge Trav . (1817) I. 66 note, About the same 
relative situation and dimensional proportion. 1888 J. T. 
Gulick in Linn: Soc. Jml. XX. 234 If structural or dimen. 
Monal characters are not correlated. 

2 . Gcom. Of or relating to (a specified number 
I of) dimensions : see Dimension 3 a. 

1875 Cayley in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 675 Coordinates of 


point in (j+x)-dimensional space. 1880 Academy 30 Ocl 
3x4 Four-dimensional space may be built up with .. ilcosa- 
tetrahedroids. 1882 Minch in Unipl. Kinemnt. 116 The 
general, or three dimensional, motion of a rigid body. 
American VII. 75 We can, I think, conceive of space 23 
being two or even one dimensional. 

Hence DimensionaTity, the condition of having 
(a particular number of) dimensions ; dimensional 
quality. 

1875 Cayley in Phil. Tratts. CLXV. 675 The notion of 
density is dependent on the dimensionality of the element 
of volume d vr. 1884 E. A. Abbott Flatland n. xxil 101 
A race of rebels who shall refuse to be confined to limited 
Dimensionality. 

t Dimensionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dimen- 
sion-em Dimension + - ate 3 7 .] trans. To give or 
lay down the dimensions of. 

14.. Hart. MS. 2261 If. 2x7 b, In whiche bookes he 
dimencionate the worlde clerely with his contenles. 

Dimensioned (dime’njsnd), ppl. a . [f. Di- 
mension + -ED 2.] t a. Having material ‘ dimen- 
sion ’ or extension (cf. Dimension sb. 2, 4). Ohs. 
In. Having a particular dimension or measurement, 
c. Gcom. Having (a specified number of) dimen- 
sions : see Dimension sb. 3 a. 

1533 Tindale Supper of Lord in More's Attsw. Poysontl 
Bh. Wks. (1557J 1092/1 Inuisible wyth al hys dymencioned 
body vnder the forme of breade transubstanciated into it. 
1725 Pope Odyss* xix. 276 A mantle purple-tinged, and 
radiant vest, Dimensioned equal to his size. 1882 Proctor 
Pam. Science Stud. 15 While a line could be infinitely pro- 
duced in this singly dimensioned world, the world itself.. 
would be finite. 1884 E. A. Abbott Flatland 86 Look down 
. . upon this land of Three Dimensions, and see the inside 
of every three-dimensioned house. 

Dime’usionless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 

1 . a. Without dimension or physical extension, 
b. Of no (appreciable) magnitude ; extremely mi- 
nute. c. Without dimensions: see Dimension 3a. 

2667 Milton P. L. xi. 17 To Heav’n thir prayers Flew up 
. . in they pass’d Dimentionless through Heav'nly dores. 
1752 Warburton IVks. (1811) IX. ii. 34 As the Earth is buta 
point compared to the orb of Saturn, so the orb of Saturn 
itself grows dimensionless when compared to that vast extent 
of space which the stellar-solar Systems possess. 1825 
Coleridge Aids Ref. App. C. (1858) I. 304 If we assume 
the time as excluded, the line vanishes, and we leave space 
dimensionless. 1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Ltd. vm. 15° 
With our scales and weights . . and measuring-rods, «e do 
but deceive ourselves: what is, is dimensionless: the truth u 
not in time ; space is all too short fora ladder to thei hrone. 

2 . Measureless, immense, boundless, vast. 

1813 Hogg in New Monthly Mag. (1836) XLVI.446 Here, 
in these almost dimensionless regions, nature is seen on a 
large scale, a 1839 Galt Demon of Desttny w. (io<o) 2b 
As if man were not but an atom thing In the dimensionless, 
the Universe. • 

t Dime’nsious, a. Obs. rare-'. Also-tious. 
[f. Dimension : see -ious. Cf. pretentious, ttu- 
gioitSy suspicious .] Having (great) dimension or 
magnitude ; spacious, extensive. . . 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 507 The generall computation 0 
which dimensious spaces, .amounteth to [etc.]. 

't Dime nsity. Obs. rare — *. [f. L. diwens-us, 
after immensity.} Dimension, magnitude. 

C1645 Howell Lett. (1655! W- xliy. If of the smallest 
starrs in sky We know not the dimensity. 
Dimensive (dime'nsiv), a. Now rare ox UO' 
[f. L. dimens - ppl. stem (see Dimense p.) + -iVE*J 
J 1 . Having, or related to, physical dimension or 
extension in space. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ft M. (1596) 2x0/1 In heauen 
ence of his bodie is dimensiue. 1596 Bell Sura. / opt 7 . J 
x. 434 When the unequall diinensiue quantities are p 
togither. 1694 R. Burthogge Reason 106 Matter is .• 
first subject of dimensive spacious Quantity. 

1 2 . Serving to measure or trace out the aim 
sions of something. ? Obs. , 

1592 Davies hnmort. Soul iv. vi. (17*4) 35 All ^ 

their measure and their space, But who can draw .{• 
dimensive Lines? 1610 Histrio-m. 1. 43 The '' er T * - ^ 

Peace shall seeme to shine In every figure or 01 

3 . Of or belonging to dimension or magnitude 

dimensional, rare. .r, v . 

1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India ( i8 54 ) ‘-9 . 
of the streets in the European town are of g r ,^ at , n _ ni j |n 
. . the Chowringhee Road, .is nearly two on f’ , 0 ihh 
average width not less than eighty feet. .The Dnun' 
is nearly equal, in dimensive character, to this. 

Hence t Dime*nsivelyGG l z'., t I5im.e*nsive . - te ' 
1601 Deacon& Walker Spirits %-Divels 55 Neitnersp ^ 
nor diuels /they being no corporal substances slrC . 
by Dimensions . .) may truely be said to be in ? P , 
mensuratiuelie, or dimensiuelie. Ibid. 89 It X {U rc. 

the finitenesse, and dimensiuenesse of the angelic 

Ii Dime-nsum. Obs. [med.L. 
sure<i quantity, measure, sb. use of pa. PP' 
metiri to measure out: see Dimes sep.] A m c 
portion; a fixed allowance; Dimbns* isp > _ 

1630 B. Jonson Nrw Inn m. i, You are ; to b ^ 


the poor dumb Christians So cruelly, defraud ^ fl j,;» 
dimensum. Yonder’s the colonel’s horse* *^ fooT 
He has got, since he came in yet 1 ~ £ ‘~ U '" T 


0 „. wv . „„ ... j „ . 1643 LigutfooT t 

26 The dimensum of their diet in the wildernesse^ ^ 

t Dimensnra-tion. Obs. jn._ of sciw ' ■ , 

type ■ dimensurarc, f. di- + matsu rare W {t> 

alter dimeltrty dimensus , f. di- * metiri, tn . 
measure.] Measuring out or off, measure 
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1593 Norden Spec. Brit . , PPsex 1. Prepar. 15 Such an ex- 
pected geographical! description, .doeth require dimensura- 
tion betweene euery station. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. To Rdr. 
B ij, As true as actual dimensuration .. could direct me to 
put them. * 

So f Bime'nsura'ble a capable of being mea- 
sured ; *{• Bime’nsurated///. a., measured ; + Di- 
me*nsurator, an instrument for taking measure- 
ments. (All obs. and rare.) 

1660 Stanley H ist.Philos. (1701 ) 404/ 1 The point by fluxion 
makes a Line, the Line . . a Superficies, the Superficies . . a 
Body, three ways dimensurable. 1675 Ogilby Brit. Pref. 3 
Dimensurators or Measuring Instruments. Ibid. (1698) 1 
Shewing the dimensurated miles and furlongs answerably. 
Dimer an (di*meran). Entom. [f. mod.L. di- 
mer a t neuter pi. o idimcrus (see Dimerous) + -an.] 
A member of the division Eimera of hemipterous 
insects, having the tarsi two-jointed. 

1847 in Craig. 

DimeTcur-, -me*rcuro-, -meTcury. Chern. 
[Dl- 2 2 .] Used in comb . and attrib. to express 
the presence of two equivalents of mercury. 

Thus dimercttrammo'ninm Hg 3 H* . N2, an ammoniacal 
mercury base in which half the hydrogen in ammonium is 
replaced by two atoms of divalent mercury. 

1873 Fowues' Chert : . (ed. ti) 347 A brown precipitate .. 
consisting of dimercurammonium iodide. 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 467 Dimercury methylene iodide CH2 (Hg I)a is 
obtained by exposing methylene iodide with an excess of 
mercury to the action of light. 

Dimerism (drmeriz’m). [f. mod.L. dimer-us 
+ -3SM.] Dimerous condition or constitution; in 
Bot. the arrangement of floral organs two in a 
whorl : see next. 

Dimerous (di’merss), a. [f. mod.L. dimer-us 
(F. dimire), f. Gr. St/tfpjjs bipartite (f. twice + 
pepor part) + -ous.] Consisting of two parts or 
divisions : spec. a. Entom. Having two joints : 
applied to the tarsus of an insect, b. Bot. Of a 
flower: Having two divisions or members in each 
whorl. (Often written 2-1/ierous.) Of a leaf: 
Consisting of two leaflets {rare). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 387 Tarsi 
mostly trimerous, rarelydimerous. 1845 Lindley.?c/*. Bot. 
viii, (1858) 129 Flowers dimerous. 1869 Student II. 12 Poly- 
merous leaves maybe dimerous, trimerous, etc. according to 
their number of meriphylls. 1872 Oliver Elern. Bot. n. 174 
Observe the dimerous symmetry of Enchanter’s Nightshade 
( Circxa ), the parts of the flower being in twos. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 646 True tetramerous flowers are allied . . to 
those with dimerous whorls. 

Dimeta'llic, a- Client, [f. Di- 2 2 d: cf. di- 
acid, dibasic .] Containing two equivalents of a 
metal. 

1861 Odling Manual of Chern. I. 338 We have mono- 
metallic, dimetallic and trimetallic compounds, represented 
respectively by the formulas MFLAsOi, M2HA5O4, and 
Ms AsOi. Of dimetallic or neutral, and trimetallic or basic 
arsenates, those of the alkali-metals are alone soluble in 
water. 

Dimeter (drmftoi). Prosody . [a. L. dimetrus 
sb., dimeter, -melrus adj., a. Gr. Stperpor of two 
measures, f. 5<- twice + nhpov measure.] A verse 
consisting of two measures, i.e. either two feet or 
four feet. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 143 In the dimeter, 
made of two sillables entier. extreame desire. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. lv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 399/1 When he comes 
forth With dimeters, and trimeters, tetrameters, Penta- 
meters, hexameters, catalectics . .What is all this, but cant- 
ing? 1775 Tyrwhitt Ess. Lang, Verst f. Chaucer 111. 
§ 7 in Chaucers IVks., The Octosyllable Metre . . was in 
reality the antient Dimeter Iambic. 1837-39 Hallai \i Hist. 
Lit. (1847) I. 30 The line of eight syllables, or dimeter 
iambic. 1882 Goodwin Gk. Gram. 317 In most kinds of 
verse, a monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of two 
feet._ 

Dimethyl (daime*]?il). Chern . [See Di - 2 2 and 
Methyl.] 

1. as sb. A name of Ethane (C 2 H 6 ), regarded as 
two molecules of the radical methyl (CH 3 ). 

1873 Foumcs'^ Chern. (ed. n) 568 A colourless gaseous 
mixture containing ethane ordimethyl. 1877 Watts Femmes' 
Chern. II. 47 Ethane. This compound .. may also be re- 
garded as dimethyl \ or as ethyl hydride. 

2. attrib . and in Comb, denoting an organic com- 
pound in which two equivalents of methyl take the 
place of two of hydrogen, as dimethyl ketone = 
Acetone CO(CH 3 ) 2 , dimethylaniline, H 5 N(CH 3 ) 2 , 
one of the aniline bases, dimethyl-benzene C 6 H 4 
(CH 3 ) 2 , dimethyl-ethyl carbinol = tertiary pentyl 
alcohol, C • OH • (CH 3 ) 2 • (C 2 H 5 ). 

1869 Roscoe Elern . Chern. 330 The secondary propyl 
alcohol or dimethyl carbinol boils at 84°. 1877 Watts 
Fownes' Chern. II. 428 Dimethyl-benzene or Xylene. 1880 
Friswell in Soc. Arts Jml. 444 The dimethyl compound 
resulting from the use of two molecules of the -alcoholic 
compound. ^ 

Dimetient (daimrjient), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dimetient-em , pr. pple. of dimetiri to measure out : 
see Dimense.] A. adj. 

1 1. That measures across through the centre : 
dimetient line — Diameter. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 15 The dimetient line, or diameter, 
taketh a third part of the circumference, and little lesse 
than a seuenth part. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor.yo^ That 
the Diameter or Dimetient line of the earth is triple to that 
VOL. III. 


of the moone. 1720 Shelyocke Artillery iv. 264 The 
Orifice of the Chamber, whose Dimetient Line is exactly 
4 of the whole Diameter. 

2. Math. That expresses the dimension. 

1842 De Morgan Diff. <5- hit. Calculus 323 Usually x a 
is the dimetient function of Algebra ; we must come to 
the consideration of transcendental quantities before we 
find a function which is not of the same order as x a , for 
some value or other of a; and then between x° and xark 
may be found an infinite number of functions, higher in 
dimension than the first, and lower than the second, how- 
ever small k may be. 

t B. sb. (i>hort for dimetient line). = Diameter. 
[1570 Billingsley Euclid vi. xxiv. 172 In euery pamllelo- 
gramme, the parallelogrammes about the dimeciens are lyke 
vnto. the whole.] 1571 Digges Panlom. 1. Elem. B ij b, 
A Right line drawne through the Centre vnto the Circum- 
ference of both sides, is named his Diameter or Dimetient. 
X690JLEYBOURN Curs. Math. 328 The Dimetient of a Sphere. 
Dimetric (dsime'trik), a. Crystallography, [f. 
Gr. 5 i-, 8w twice + fitrpov measure + -ic : cf. Me- 
tric.] Applied to a system of crystals having 
three axes at right angles, the two lateral axes 
being equal to each other but unequal to the ver- 
tical axis ; —Tetragonal. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 21 The names Monometric, Di- 
metric, and Tvlmetric, used in former editions of this work, 
have been set aside . . The names want precision, the hexa- 
gonal system being as much dimetric as the tetragonal. 
Ibid. 24 Tetragonal System (also called Quadratic, Pyra- 
midal, Monodimetric, Dimetric). 1873 Fmvties' Chern. (ed. 
ix) 279 The dimetric are also very symmetrical, about three 
axes at right angles to each other. 

Dimicatioil (diraik^-Jan). Now rare . [ad. 
L. dimication-cm, n. of action f. dimiedre to fight.] 
Fighting ; strife, contention. 

1623 Cockekam, Dimicatton, y. battell. 1650 S. Clarke 
Eccl. Hist, 1. (1654) 66 In the ditnication which arose about 
Arius. 1660 Fisher Eusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 229 In 
thy meer demi-digested demications against them. 1884 
Times 28 July 6 In such a continual dimication . . the de- 
feated impersonations of error will be found fighting as 
briskly as ever they did to-morrow. 

So + Di’micate v., to fight, contend ; Bimica- 
tory a. ( affected or humorous), relating to fighting 
or fencing. 

1657 Tomlinson Tenon's Disp . 314 When Snailes are 
about to dimicate with Serpents. 1892 Sat. Rei>. 2 Apr. 
400/1 For matters dimicatory. 

Dimiceries, var. Dimissaries Obs. 

Dimidiate (dimrdit r t,d 3 i-), a. [ad. L. dimididt - 
us, pa. pple. of dimididr e to halve, f. dimidium half, 
f. di-, dis- asunder + meditts mid, medium middle.] 

1. Divided into halves ; halved, half. 

• 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 475 The dimidiate 
platform of your staircase. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Poj. 
Fallacies, He . . allows his hero a sort of dimidiate preemi- 
nence : — Bully Dawson kicked by half the town, and half 
the town kicked by Bully Dawson’. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton 
Let. to A. De Morgan 43 Dimidiate quantification.^ 1854 
Hooker HitttaL Jmls. I. iii. 61 When the tree is dimidiate, 
one half the green, the other the red shades of colour. 

2. Bot. and Zool. a. Of an organ : Having one 
part much smaller than the other, so as to appear 
to be wanting, b. Split in two on one side, as the 
calyptra of some mosses, c. Zool. Relating to the 
lateral halves of an organism: applied to her- 
maphrodites having one side male and the other 
female. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 322 The dimidiate calyptra. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 432 Dimidiate, a tubular calicle 
bisected vertically nearly to its base. 1855 Owen Comp. 
Anal. 18 (L.) Insects, like crustaceans, are occasionally 
subject to one-sided or dimidiate hermaphroditism. 1863 
Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Dimidiate , the same 
with cucullate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 6. 255 The 
anther of Gomphrena is completely unilocular by abortion 
. . of the companion cell. Thus losing one half, it is said 
to be dimidiate, or halved. 

3. Comb, in botanical terms, as dimidiate-cordate, 
said of a dimidiate leaf (see 2 a) of which the full- 
grown part is cordate ; so dimidiate-oblong, - obo - 
void. (Sometimes written dimidiato-cordate , etc.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Dimidiato-cordate, when the larger half 
of a dimidiate leaf is cordate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
329 Euphorbia peplis . . leaves dimidiate-cordate. Ibid. 43s 
Leersia oryzoides . . Spikelet dimidiate-oblong. 

Dimidiate (dimi’di^t, dai-), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L .'dimidiare : see prec.] 

1. trans. To divide into halves ; to halve ; to 
reduce to the half. 

1623 Cockeram, Dimediate, to part into two parts. 1652 
W. Sclater Civ. Mag. (1653) 42 Who dimidiate Christ, 
would have him onely by halfes. 1652 Sparke Prim. 
Devot. (1663) 321 Dimidiated, as ’twere by forked tongues. 
1789 S. Parr Whs. (1828) VII. 412, I hope he had a com- 
plete service, not mutilated and dimidiated, as it was for 
poor Johnson at the Abbey. 

2. Her. To cut in half ; to represent only half of 
(a bearing), esp. in one half of a shield party per 
pale : see Dimidiated, Dimidiation. Hence Di- 
midiating vbl. sb. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <$• Pop. xiv. § 1 (ed. 3) 146 
This was styled Impaling by Dimidiation or Dimidiating. 
2880 Warren Book-plates xii. 128. 1893 E. Howi.ett in 

Reliquary July 160 The arms of the Cinque Ports, England 
dimidiating azure three ships’ hulls in pale or. I 

Dimrdiated, ffl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Halved ; 
divided into halves, or having only one half shown | 


or represented j spec, in Her. of a bearing or coat 
of arms. (Cf. Dimidiation, Demi B. i.) 

157* Bossewell Armorie n. 4= Sundrie waves they 
[Lions] are borne in arroes .. Dimidiated, Parted, Coupcd 
1647 A. Ross Myst. Poet. iv. (1675) 98 In respect of her 
[the moon s] comiculated, dimidiated, and plenary aspect. 
1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 52 (Jod.) The dvtiscus with 
twenty dimidiated strUe on the extended wings. 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5- Pop. xxxii. (ed. 3) 467 Or, a 
dimidiated eagle to the sinister sa. x8gz Proc. Soc. Anti- 
quaries XIV. 279 The arms of France and Burgundy are 
shown dimidiated. 


Dimidiation (dimbdi^'Jsnjdsi-). [ad.L .dimi- 

diation-em,i\. of action from dimidiare to halve: see 
Dimidiate «.] The action of halving, or condition 
of being halved ; spec, in Her. the combination or 
1 marshalling’ of two coats of arms by placing side 
by side the dexter half of one and the sinister half 
of the other ; an early form of impalement. 

c 1425 Craft Nombryuge (E. E. T. S.) 5 per ben .7... 
partes of )u. s craft. The first is called addicion, he seconde 
. . subtraccion. The thryd is called duplacion. The 4. . . 
dimydicion. 1658 Phillips, Dimidiation, a dividing in 
the midst, a cutting into two halves. 1780 J. Edmondson 
Heraldiy 179 This method of impaling arms by dimidiation 
hath been for some time laid aside in England. 1847 Parker 
Gloss. Brit. Her. 113 Dimidiation , the dexter half of the 
husband’s arms being joined to the sinister half of the wife’s. 
1882 CUSSANS Hattdbk. Her. xii. (ed. 3) 164 Marshalling by 
Dimidiation was, towards the close of the Fourteenth 
Century, superseded by Impalement. 

Dimilance, obs. form of Demi-lance. 

Diminew, var. Diminue v. Obs., to diminish. 
Diminicion, obs. form of Diminution. 

Diminish, (dimrnij', v. Also 5-6 y for i, sshe 
for sh ; 5-6 deminish(e, 6 Sc. dimimiss, dini- 
nuse. [Formed under the joint influence of the 
earlier Diminue, F. diminuer, L. diminuere, and 
Minish, earlier menusen, OF. menuiser, L. type 
* minutidre to cut small, having the prefix of 
the one with the suffix of the other. Ancient 
L. had diminuere to break into small pieces, 
dash to pieces, and deminuere to- make smaller, 
lessen, reduce in size. In late L. and Romanic 
the di- derivative supplanted the de- form ; hence 
the modem derivatives of L. deminntre all have 


dimin-i] ' 

I. trans. 

1. To make (or cause to appear) less or smaller; 
to lessen ; to reduce in magnitude or degree. (The 
opposite of enlarge, increase, augment , magnify .) 

1417 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 61 Yf your forces be not 
here alwayes soe strongly mayntayned & continued with- 
out being deminished your Irish enimies . .will rise agayne. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 4 Perauenture it di- 
minysshed theyr payne in hell. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. iv. (1586) 162 It greatly deminisheth the substance 
of them. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 169 The whole 
towne is diminished into one streete. 1612 Brinsley Lud. 
Lit. xxiv. (1627) 268 Whatsoever may diminish his estimation 
and authority. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. xii. (1648) 
85 The weight must, .be diminished in the same proportion. 
X790 Paley Horx Paul. Rom. i. 12 What diminishes very 
much the suspicion of fraud. 1880 Geikie P/tys. Geog. ii. 
§ 8. S3 The ascent of warm air must necessarily diminish 
atmospheric pressure. 

+ b. To clip, sweat, etc.(coin). Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. IL 126 There should be no deceyt 
used by diminishing or clipping y«same. 1698 Luttrell 
Brief Ret. (18^7) IV. 350 A French man is committed to 
Newgate for diminishing our coin. 

f 2. To break in pieces, break small. Obs. rare . 
[class. L. diminuere .] 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 491 In Rhetia . . they 
hold betwixt the fighting of Rams a stick, or bat of Corn- 
tree, which in a bout or two they utterly diminish and 
bruise in pieces. 

3. To lessen in importance, estimation, or power; 
to put down, degrade, humiliate; to detiact from, 
disparage, belittle, arch . (See also Diminished 2.) 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Ezek. xxix. 15, I wil diminish them, 
that they shal no more rule the nations. 1666 PErYS Diary 
24 June, He do plainly diminish the commanders put in by 
the Duke, and do lessen the miscarriages of any that : have 
been removed by him. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 612 While 
impiously they thought Thee to diminish, and from thee 
withdraw The number of thy worshippers. 17^2 
Sped. No. 348 P 2 This impertinent Humour of 
every one who is produced in Conversation. i«8 oc 
F. M. Perth viii, You would have accused mcofdiminisn g 
your honour. 1880 Miss Broughton .SVr. I A. 1. vi, »ne .. 
passes out, angered, humbled, diminished past c p • 

f 4. To take away (a part) from something, so 
as to make it less ; hence gen. to take awa}. 


ct, remove. Obs. . _ . f our 

504 Atkynson tr. De Iniitatione iv- ■ ’*V e ternall loue. 

tis. all that may..dimynyshe vs fr m t y th in 3 

533 Frith Disfiut. Purgat. i8r Kenner au ^ » 
■ diminish. 1348 Haix diminished all sus- 

e betwene them, washed . . q'hus much was 

ion. 1576 FLEMtsn MJ- ’<1,6.0 Smaks. 

finished .from the , v If we H Wound the 

mp. in. iii- 64 q do w l e that’s in my plumbe. 

d wlndes.. as diminish One^le vnto ^ e word 

I h B i E Sn^a'nd you, neither shall you diminish, ought 
ich I con y"? D H.YU'ARD a-). Nothing was diminished 
” o?Te Mn gly the imprisonment of the 

:e. 24 
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^ib.absol. To abate, subtract. Obs. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. n. vii. § 6 That We should not 
add to nor diminish from Gods commands. 2762 Goldsm. 
Cit. W. cv, Nothing . .should be admitted to diminish from 
the real majesty of the ceremony. 1826 R. H. Froude Rem. 
(1838) I. 74 His command . .will no more diminish from the 
sum of our pleasures than [etc.]. 

5. To deprive (a person) in part, to curtail of 
3559 Bp. Cox in Strype Ann. Ref. I. vi. 98 If now then 
the builders . . be diminished of their wages. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Ps. xxxiii. 11 They that seeke after our Lord shal 
not be diminished of any good. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. '. Hi, The 
whole circle seemed diminished of their former importance. 

6. Anh. To make (a thing) such that its succes- 
sive parts in any direction are continuously less and 
less; to cause to taper or progressively decrease 
in size, as a tapering column: see Diminution 9. 

1624 Wotton Archit. ^ (1672) 22 They [pillars] are all 
diminished, .from one third part of the whole Shaft.^ 3797 
Monthly Mag. III. 221 The sides form the arch joints of 
the bridge, and are diminished, so as to tend towards the 
centre of the circle. 

7 . Mus. fa. To reduce in loudness, make gra- 
dually softer : cf. Diminuendo. Obs. b. To lessen 
(an interval) by a semitone : see Diminished 4. 

3674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. xi. 43 It will work a better 
effect to Tune the Voice diminishing it, rather than In- 
creasing it. 

II. iiitr. 

8. To become less or smaller; to lessen, decrease. 

3520 Caxt oil's Chron. Eng. n. 11/2 Kyng Goffars people 

encreased dayly and his dyminished. 2565 Earl Bedford 
in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. 1. 1 1. 215 As their force dimenesshede 
so dyd her Grace increace. 3700 Dryden Fables Pref. 
(Globe) 495 What judgment I had increases rather than 
diminishes. 3725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 284 Crete’s ample fields 
diminish to our eye. 2860 Tyndall GIclc. i. ii. 16 The sound 
. .diminishes in intensity. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 78 The air 
diminished in bulk, while the quicksilver increased in weight, j 
b. Arch. To have its dimensions successively 
smaller in the same direction ; to taper. 

# 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit . (1742) I. 12 In the dimin- 
ishing of them it must be observ’d, that by how much 
longer they are, by so much the less they must diminish. 

Diminishable (dimrnijab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-able.] Capable of being diminished or lessened. 
Hence Dimrnishableness. 

1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 223 Phlogisticated 
air, after it has been purified from phlogiston .. is again 
diminishable by phlogistic processes. 1864 Spectator 20 Aug. 
948/1 A five years’ sentence .. being thus at best diminish- 
able by.. one year and three weeks. 1875 Veitch Lucre- 
tius 33 The absolute diminishableness of the Sum of matter. 

Diminished (dimi-nijt), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ed 1.] 

1. Made smaller, lessened : see the verb, (f In 
quot. 1607, Lowered in condition, weakened, wasted, 
emaciated.) 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Feasts (1658) 532 For the encourag- 
ing of a feeble and diminished horse Eu melius reporteth 
the flesh of swine . . mingled in wine and given to drink, 
to be exceeding good. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1715 How 
swift I mount ! Diminish’d Earth recedes, a 1850 Calhoun 
Whs. (1874) VI. 240 Kays of sovereignty . . to be reflected 
back, not in diminished, but increased splendor. 

2 . Lowered in importance, estimation, or power 
(see Diminish v. 3) ; now only in phr. from Milton. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 35 O thou [sun] . . at whose sight 
all the Starrs Hide their diminisht heads. 1698 Congreve 
Birth of Muse 119 She feels., the Shame, Of Honours lost, 
and her diminish'd Name. 3840 E. E. Napier Scenes ^ 
Sports For. Lands 1. p. xxxv, Crest-fallen and dejected . . 
[they] hide, .their diminished heads. 

3 . Arch ., etc. (See quots.) 

1726^ Leoni A IbertPs Archit. I. 53/2 The imperfect, or 
diminish’d Arch, .is not a compleat Semi-circle, but a deter- 
minate part less. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 584 
Diminished Bar, in joinery, the bar of a sash that is thin- 
nest on the inner edge. 3876 Gwilt Archit ., Gloss., Dimi- 
nished Column , a column whereof the upper diameter is 
less than the lower. 

4 . Mus. a. Of an interval : Less by a chromatic 
semitone than a perfect, or than a minor, interval 
of the same name : opp. to augmented. Diminished 
triad, a triad containing a diminished (instead of 
a perfect) fifth, b. Diminished subject , a subject 
repeated in diminution (see Diminution 5 a). 

_ 3727-53 Chambers Cycl., Diminished interval , in music, 
is. .an interval which is short of its just quantity by a lesser 
semitone. 1753 Ibid. Suffi. s.v. Interval , A Table of 
Musicat Intervals.. Diminished Fourth. .Diminished Fifth 
. . Diminished Seventh. 1855 Browning _ Toccata of Ga- 
luppis vii, Those lesser thirds so plaintive, sixths dimi- 
nished, sigh on sigh. 1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. 
Mus . I. 448 The diminished seventh . . is a semitone less 
than the ordinary minor seventh. 

Dimrnisher. rare. [f. as prec. + -EB L] One 
who or that which diminishes or lessens. 

3601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Avij, This paynted wether- 
cocke, Arts diminisher, With cowardize beginneth to em- 
pcach me. 1637 Clarke Scrtn. 241 (L.) The diminisher of 
regal, but the demolisher of episcopal authority. 

Diminishing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 

1 . The action of the verb Diminish ; lessening, 
diminution. 

15x3 More in Grafton Citron. (1568)11. 782 Thinges.. 
redoundyng to the diminishyng of his honor. 2582 R. 
Wimbledon {title), A Sermon no less fruitful than famous., 
set foorth by the olde copy, without addings or diminishings. 
3649 Milton Eikon. x. That their liberties and rights were 


the impairing and diminishing of his regal power. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola^ 111. xii, The one end of her life seemed 
to her to be the diminishing of sorrow. 

2 . Arch . Tapering; = Diminution 9. ? Obs: 

1563 Shute Archit. Ctija, How to close and finish the 

diminishing of the pillors. 16x3-39 I. Jones^ in Leoni 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) II. 46 lhe diminishing of the 
Pilasters. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 142 In 
every Course to make a two Inch set off.. will preserve the 
diminishing of the Pier. 

Diminishing, ppl. a. [f. as prec- + -ing 2 .] 
1 . That diminishes or lessens : a. That makes 
less. b. That grows less. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 3 [It] may by., some convenient 
Diminishing-Glasses, be made vanish into a scarce visible 
Speck. 1793 Sm eaton Edy stone L. Introd. 4 The building 
is carried up .. by diminishing stories, to the height of 115 
feet. 1816 Keatzngc Trav. (1817) II. 210 If they could 
read through a diminishing glass. 2894 Nature 26 J uly 291 
The diminishing speed of the earth’s rotation. 

+ 2 . Disparaging, depreciative. Obs. 

2675 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 105 The Lords accused the 
Commons for their . . provoking, and diminishing expres- 
sions. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 501 St. Paul, who .. 
disdains all false and diminishing Reflections. 

3 . At-ch., Ship-building, z tc. Thinning or tapering 
off gradually. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Diminishing stuff, in 
ship-building, the planking wrought under the wales, where 
it is thinned progressively to the thickness of the bottom 
plank. 3869 R. W. Meade Naval Archit. 354. 3876 

Gwilt Archit., Gloss ., Diminishing Rule, a board cut with 
a concave edge, so as to ascertain the swell of a column, 
and to try its curvature. Diminishing Scale, a scale of 
gradation used in finding the different points for drawing 
the spiral curve of the Ionic volute. 2882 Wore. Exhio. 
Catal. iii. 5 Four diminishing joints. 

Dimi’nisMngly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In a diminishing manner or degree ; decreas- 
ingly. 

1827 Examiner 262/ r The light., is spread diminishingly 
over the picture. 1873 Con temp. Rev. XXI. 449 Most 
powerful and varied in man, diminishingly so in the lower 
animals. 

+ 2 . Disparagingly, depreciatively. Obs. 

1672 Mede's Whs., Life 7 Some . . were induc’d to speak 
somewhat diminishingly, and below the worth of his 
[Mede’s] Clavis and Commentary upon the Apocalyps. 
1707 Norris Treat. Humility \\. 289 To lessen and vilify 
himself, and speak very diminishingly. .of his own worth. 

Diminishment. Now rare. Also 6 de-. 
[f. Diminish v. + -ment. App. obsolete before 
1700; used again in 19th c., but not common.] 
The action or process of diminishing ( trails . and 
intr.) ; diminution, lessening, decrease, abatement. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries n. (1550) 94 b, All is to demyn- 
yshment of a kynges po\yer._ 2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
1. xiii. 3<> His diutne majestie . . the offence of diminishment 
wherof is an unpardonable crime. 1662 J. Chandler Van 
Helmont's Oriat. Pr^f, to Rdr., A pure, everlasting.. 
Lightj which will illustrate all things, without dnmmage 
and diminishment. 2837 Lockhart Scott xliv, He received 
us. ..with little perceptible diminishment in the sprightliness 
of his manner. 2893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xxvi. 17 1 
A diminishment in their numbers. 

Dirainitif, -ive, obs. forms of Diminutive. 
Dimbnuate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. di-, deminuere 
to lessen + -ate 3 : cf. next.] intr. To use a diminu- 
tive word or expression. (Cf. Diminuent.) 

3883 M. Collins Midnight to Midn. viii. 174 ‘ You are 
a little wild.* ‘ A little ! you diminuate ! ’ 

+ Diminua'tion. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dimi- 
7 iuacion (i488inGodcf.), i.dimimterio Diminish.] 
= Diminution. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 28 My tresor . . may 
not be inynisshed for noo thing that I yeue. .but thou maist 
departe with noon of thyn withoute dymynuacion. 

+ Diminne, v. Obs. Forms : 4 dymynue, 6 
-ew, diminew, Sc. dimunue. [a. F. diminuc-r 
(1308 in Godef. Suppl.'), ad. L. deminu-fre to 
lessen, Diminish. Cf. Pr. diminuar, also with 
other conjugational suffixes, Pr., Sp., and Pg. di- 
ininuir. Cat. disminuir, It. diminuire. In all the 
Romanic langs. the prefix is di-, which was also 
the common med.L. spelling, but ancient L. had 
deminuere to lessen, diminish, diminufre to break 
into small pieces ; cf. Diminish.] = Diminish v. 
(in various senses). In first quot. intr. to .speak 
disparagingly ; cf. Diminish v. 3. 

3382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxv. 13 5e..han dymynued [gloss or 
spoken yuel] a3eins me [1388 deprauyd a3ens me, Vnlg. 
derogastis] ; 1523 Douglas Hinds \. Prol. 74 Nor na 
reproche diminew thi guid name. 2549 Compl. Scot. vi. 56 
God almychfy. .mittigatis, augmentis, or dimunueis..the. . 
operations of the planetis. 3568 Skeyne The Pest (i860) 
16 Rather depart riche nor leife pure, or diminew their 
fortune ony way is. 

II Diminuendo (dzW-Tw,e*n<D% Mus. [It. 
diminuendo lessening, diminishing, pr. pple. of 
diminuire to diminish : see prec.] A musical 
direction indicating a gradual decrease in force or 
loudness of tone (abbrev. dim., dimini) ; as sb. a 
gradual decrease in force of tone, or a passage 
where this occurs. Also transf. and fig. (Opp. 
to Chescendo.) 

177 S ‘ J- Collier' Mus. Trav. (ed. 3)65, I stood still some 
time to observe the diminuendo and crescendo. 1789-2826 
[see Crescendo]. 2870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne II. iii. 70 


‘Ah!’ this from Dicky Blake, diminuendo. 1891 Bail v 
News 26 Oct. 3/3 A similar trimming . . on a smaller scale 
edged . . the bodtee, and was repeated in a further diminu- 
endo round the neck. 

+ Bimrnuent, a. Obs. ran. > [ad. L. di; di- 
minuent-em , pr. pple. of di-, diminuire lo Dnn.v- 
I8H.] Diminishing ; lessening the force of any- 
thing. 

1608 W. Sclater Comm. Malachy (1650) 38 When the 
Scripture speaks of spirituall Sacrifices, it useth a Terms 
diminuent. 2647 Sanderson Serin. II. 221 Such kind of 
limiting and diminuent terms. 1657— Serin. Pref. (:6Sih5 
The Comparative degree (Aettn6ai^oi'e<r7epovr) in such kind 
of speaking being usually taken for a Diminuent terme. 

Diminuse, obs. Sc. form of Diminish. 
t Diminxrte, a. Obs. Also S-6 de-. [ad. L. 
di-, deminiit-us, pa. pple. of di-, deminuere to 
Diminish.] Diminished, lessened ; abated ; incom- 
plete, defective. 

Diminutc conversion (Logic), convcrsio per accidcns, ia 
which the converse asserts Jess than the convertend, as in 
‘ All the natives were slaves : Some slaves were natives.’ 

c 1450 Henryson Fables Prol. 41 (Jam. Suppl.) Gif that 
ye find ocht . . Be diminute, or yit superfluous, r 1475 
Partenay 5680 He and his land shold be disherite, Exile 
and deminute by his dedes smart. 1533 More Apol, viii. 
Wks. 861/2 That hee neuer wrote that sermon himselfe, 
but that some of hys audience . . dydde wryte it dyrainute, 
and mangled for lacke of good remembraunce. 2557 Re- 
corde Whetst. Aivb, If the partes make lesse than the 
whole nomber.. then is that nomber called Diminute, orDe- 
fectiue. As .8. hath these partes .1. .2. .4. whichemakebut.7. 
1651-3 Jer. Taylor Ser m. for Year 1. xxiv. 304 Affix prices 
made diminute and lessened to such proportions and abate- 
ments. 1731 Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist. Inqttis. II.3: 
He who confesses an heretical Action or Word, but denies 
the wicked Intention . . is . . to be delivered over as a diminute, 
impenitent, and negative Heretick. 
b. Diminutive, minute. 

26x2 Sir A. Gorges (T.), The first seeds of things are little 
and diminute. 

Dimi*XLTlte f V. rare. [f. L. di-, deminiif- ppl. 
stem of di-, deminubre to Diminish.] tram. To 
lessen ; to belittle ; = Diminish y. 3. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus m.905, 1 imploir..3e not deject 
the dignitie nor gloir, Spuhe, nor reif, diminute nor deploy 
Into na sort thes deifeit Goddes. 2883 J. C. Moriso* m 
Macm. Mag. 200 The repugnant task of diminuting our 
hero has been forced upon us. 

f Diminxrtely, adv. Obs. [f. Diminute a a 
-ly 2.] In a diminished manner or form ; incom- 
pletely. 

1521 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 79, 1 never rehersydde tour 
Graces letters, diminutely, or fully, but by the Kyugis exj 
presse commaundement. 1659 Baxter Key CatA.xx.q 15 
Sciences diminutely and insufficiently delivered by t&eir 
authors. 2843 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 25 He could . . make 
even Old Hal diminutely to sing [‘to sing small ]. 

Diminution (dimini/ 7 -jbn). Forms : 4-0 di- 
minucion (also with^' for /), diminicion, 7 de* 
minution, 6- diminution, [a. AF. ditmnucuin 
(i a 1 300), F. diminution = Pr. diminutio, Sp. am* 
mtcion, Pg. diminuifio, It. diminnziojit, aa. b. 
diminution-em later spelling of deminuUbn-tf, n. 
of action from deminuere to lessen. Clascal L. 
analogies would give the form detmnvtion: see 
Diminish, Diminue.] # , 

1 . The action of diminishing or making less ; tne 
process of diminishing or becoming less ; redaction 
in magnitude or degree ; lessening, decrease. 

c *374 Chaucer Troy Ins iii. 2286(1335)^ encrece or me 
dyminucioun Of my langage. 1495 Act nHeii. / ih ^ » 
Dymynucion of punysshment . .shalbe had for "’ 0Tne p?, n .. 
with child. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. xi. (x6n) 1 20 7 . 0 
by addition or diminution. 2617 Moryson / tin . JJ- y 1, 

The remainder can hardly beare such demmution, ... 
Armies are subiect vnto. 1682 Burnet Rights Print • 
315 Rather than consent to the least diminution 0 
Right. 1691 T. H[ale] A cc. Nezv Invent, p. evu, Lniarg' 
ments or Diminutions of Wharfs or Banks. 271* A _ 
Sped. No. 517 r 1 A copy of his letter, without an) 
tion or diminution. 2857 Whewell Hist. 

175 The Diminution of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic* 
b. Apparent lessening, as by distance, f V * . 
261 x Shaks. Cymb. 1. iii. 18 To looke vpon him, 
diminution Of space, had pointed him sharpe a*m> 

2667 Milton P. L. vh. 369 From human sight 00 
mote, with diminution seen. < 

f 2. Representation of something as 1 
is ; extenuation, b. as a Rhet . figure. Obs. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl. Syntic 12416 Jyt pc r )* ^ (() 
chesun Ys kallede ‘ dymynucyun On e "S0' s rl. Y £n(- 
mene To make by synne lytyl to seme. 1586 A. u , ^ 
Secretary it. (1625) 93 Example . . for diminution, S un{0 
this . . these I must confesse are injuries to some, , • n 
me they are trifles. 2659 O. Walker Oratory 75 . wor j 
is by Oratours most-what observed, and the weigh 
said last : or, in diminutions, the contrary. > _ j pr0 <rj- 

+ 3 . Lessening of honour or reputation ; » 

tion, depreciation, belittling. Obs. ...w 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625)9 hat app ' ^ r daM*- 
diminutions, insinuations. 1599 Life Sir i 

Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. x8x Under pardon of those - ^5 

I intend not the diminution of their glorious ea ^ 
Fuller H'omidcd Come. (1841) 3S> A dmmnm” ^ 
majesty of God. 1648 Eikon Bas. 49, I stl3 ‘ xJ st£ti K 
regard the worlds opinion or diminution ofme. 27 ^ 

Sped. No. 468 r 4 Thinking nothing a Ijmunu _ ^ 0FT u 
but what argues a Depravity of my will. to 

Lives ( 1826) II. 276 All that appeared - . of diminu 
the reputation . . which his Lordship • • had ocqui 


; less than it 
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■ + 4. Partial deprivation, curtailment, abatement. 

• 1548 Hall Chron.-, Hen. V , 70 b, That we suffre hanne or 
diminicion in person, estate, worship, or goodes. 1661 Bram- 
hall, Just Vittel, iv. 78 Untill it came to sentence of ‘death, 
or diminution of member. 1675 Baxter Cath . Theol. n. 1. 
20 Had this been any injury or diminution to the rest? 

5. Mus. a. The repetition of a subject (in con- 
trapuntal writing) in notes of half or a quarter the 
length of the original : opp. to augmentation. 
*t*b. (quot. 1614 ) The condition of being dimin- 
ished (of an < interval) : see Diminished 4 (obs. 
rare). 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus . 04 Diminution is a certaine 
lessening or decreasing of the essential value of the notes 
and rests. 1609 Douland Oniith.Microl. 48 Diminution., 
is the varying of Notes of the first quantity., or it is a 
certain cutting off of the measure. 1614 T. Ravenscroft 
{title), A briefe Discourse of the true, but neglected -Vse 
of characterizing the Degrees by their perfection, imperfec- 
tion and diminution, in measurable Musicke. ' 1869 Ouself.y 
Counter#. xv. 104 [In] imitation by diminution . . the conse- 
quent substitutes notes of smaller value for those proposed 
by the antecedent. . • / 

6 . Her. With earlier authors: The defacing of 
part of an escutcheon. By later writers said td 
be = Difference. 

x6io Guillim Heraldry x. viii. (1660) 43 Diminution is a 
blemishing or defacing of some particular point . . of the 
Escocheon, by reason of the imposition of some stain and 
colour thereupon.’ 1787 Porny Her. Gloss., Diminution , 
word sometimes used instead of Difference. 1830 Robson 
Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Diminution of Artns, an expres- 
sion sometimes used . . instead of difference's , or, as the 
French call them, insures . . from the Latin diminutiones, 
lessenings, as showing a family to be less than the chief, 
t 7 . Gram. The formation of a diminutive word 
from a primitive. Obs. rare. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram, xi, The common affection 
of nouns is diminution. , . The diminution of substantives 
hath these four divers terminations : El. .Et. .Ock..Ing.. 
Diminution of adjectives is in this one end, ish. 

8 . Law. An omission in the record of a case sent 
up by an inferior court to a superior, in proceedings 
for reversal of judgement. 

[1610 Coke Bk. of Entries 242 a/2 {mare.) Le def. alledge 
diminution en le Here. fac. seisinam. Ibid. 251 b/i (margi) 
Diminution alledge per le def. en les proclamations. 1626 
SirW. Jones Reports, Weeverv. Fulton 2 Car. 1 (1675) 140 
Car apres in nullo est Erratum plede, neque le Plaintiff 
neque le Defendant poient alledge diminution, car per le 
joinder ils allowe recorded *657 Grimston tr. Croke's 
Refits. (1683) H. 597, Johns v. Bmven, 18 Jas. I, After the 
Record certified, the plaintiff in the writ of Error alledges 
Diminution for want of an Original, which was certified and 
entered. 1708 Termes de la Ley 248, Diminution, is when 
the Plaintiff or Defendant in a Writ of Error alledges .. 
that part of the Record remains in the Inferiour Court not 
certifyed, and prays that it be certifyed by Certiorari. 1848 
in Wharton Law Lex. 

9. Arch. The gradual decrease in diameter of 
the shaft of a column, etc.; the tapering of a 
column or other part of a building; also, the 
amount of this tapering in the whole length. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Diminution .. in Architecture, 
the lessening of a Pillar by little and little from the Base 
to the Top. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 20/1 The 
diameter of the lower diminution. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v.. The Gothic architects . . observe neither diminution nor 
swelling; their columns are perfectly cylindrical. 1766 
Entick London IV. 256 [The] turret . . ends with a fine 
diminution. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. in. i. 809 The diminu- 
tion or tapering form given to a column . . sometimes com- 
mences from the foot of the shaft, sometimes from a quarter 
or one third of its height. Ibid. 814 Vitruvius in this order 
[the Tuscan] forms the columns six diameters high, and 
makes their diminution one quarter of the diameter. 

Diminutival (dimhnitttoi’val), a. ( sb .) Gram . 
[f. L. diminutiv-us Diminutive + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a diminutive, b. as 
sb. A diminutival suffix. 

x868 T. H. Key Pltilol. Essays x.213 The Latin, .forming 
contemptuous terms for men, by means of a diminutival 
suffix. 2871 Roby Lai. Gram. in. vii. § 862 Adjectives, 
chiefly diminutival. . 1880 Earle Pltilol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) 
§ 3 X 7 In ffin - . a widely prevalent diminutival. 

D imin utive (dirornizftiv), a. and sb. Also 4 
diminitif etc.), 6-7 diminitive, 6 demy- 
nutyve. [a. F. diminuiif -ive ( 14 th c. in Godef. 
Sttppl . ), ad. L. di~, deminiitTv-us, f. di-, deminiitus ,' 
pa. pple. of di-, deinimtere to lessen. The sb. use is 
found in Eng. earlier than the adj.] A. adj. 

1. Gram. Expressing diminution ; denoting some- 
thing little: usually applied to derivatives or affixes 
expressing something small of the kind denoted by 
the primitive word. (Opp. to augmentative .) 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 5 Where they honoured this 
old woman [Hecale], calling her by a diminutive Name, 
Hecalena. 1659 O. Walker Oratory 32 Verbal nouns., 
some of them being augmentative, some diminutive.* 1755 
Johnson Pref. to Did., Diminutive adjectives in -ish, as 
greenish. 1756 Burke Subl. 4 B. in. xiii.Jn most languages 
the objects of love are spoken of under diminutive epithets. 
1876 Mason Eng. Gram. § 313 The diminutive sense easily 
passes into that of depreciation, as in worldling, groundling. 
f2. Making less or smaller; tending to dimi- 
nution. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt . Gentiles iv. 266 God . . cannot _fal under 
any mutation either .. augmentative or diminutive. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. m (1737) HI. m. ii. 175 Any thing dimi- 
nutive either of their inward Freedom or national :Liberty. 


1 3. Representing or describing something, as less 
than it is ; disparaging, deprecative. Obs. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, ii. (1682) 9 A diminutive and 
disparaging apprehension of the infinite . . Goodness of God. 
x 737 Water land Eucharist 443 The Death of Christ . . a 
federal Rite ..appears to be too low and too diminutive a 
Name for it. I79i*Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 122 A scene 
so new . . that the name of a Revolution is diminutive of its 
character, and.it rises into a Regeneration of man. 

4. Characterized by diminution ; hence, of less 
size or degree than the ordinary'; small, little. In 
later use, generally, a more forcible expression for 
c small’: —minute, tiny. (Usually in reference 
to physical size.) 

■ x6oa Marston Ant. ff Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 19 Balurdo 
calsfor your diminutive attendance. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 
iv. ii. 10 The poore Wren (the most diminutiue of Birds). 
1623 Cockeram, Diminutiue , little. 1641 Brathwait Eng. 
Intelligencer 11, Our Progenitours esteemed diminutive 
Cottages as Kingdomes. 17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 
146' A diminutive Pine, which grows not above the Height 
of a Man." 1727 Swift Gulliver 1. i. 26, I could not suffi- 
ciently wonder at the intrepidity of those diminutive 
mortals. 1741 Gray. Let. Poems (1775) 108 Last post I 
received a very diminutive letter. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit . 
India II. iv. viii. 283 The summer . . passed in unavailing 
movements and diminutive attempts. • 1851 Brimley Ess. 120 
(JVordsiu.) We . . know that children are not diminutive 
angels. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 24*Small, almost 
diminutive, in stature. 

" B. sb. 

1. Gram. A diminutive word or term (see A. 1 ) ; 
a derivative denoting something small of the kind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xevi. [Tolleni. MS.), 
Of * Lens, lends,’ corned * Lenticula,’. be diminityf ]?erof. 
1530 Palsgr. 303 Adjectyves whiche be demynutyves in 
signyfication. 1591 Percivall Sfi. Did. B iij, Diminutiues 
end commonly in ito, illo. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 
264 The word fcuuoviov. .is not a diminitive. .but an ad- 
jective substantiv’d. 1709 Steele TatlerNo. 135 r 1 Cicero 
. . calls those small Pretenders to Wisdom . . certain Minute 
Philosophers, using a Diminutive even of the Word Little. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's Field 539 In babyisms and dear 
diminutives Scatter’d all over the vocabulary Of such a love. 
1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 80 His name, Adam- 
nan, is a diminutive of Adam. 

2. Her. One of the smaller ordinaries correspond- 
ing in form and position to the larger, but of less 
width. 

[i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Civb,This cros [croslet] is not 
so oft borne in armys by him selfe . . neuer the lees mony 
tymys hit is borne in dimynutiuys, that is to say in littyll 
crossis crossit.] 1572 Bossewell A mtorie xi. 32 b, The Bar- 
rulet is a Diminutive thereof, and is but the fourth parte of 
the Barre. 1766 Porny Her. iv. (1787) 60 The Pale . . Its 
Diminutives are the Pallet, which is the half of the Pale, 
and the Endorse, which is the fourth part of a Pale. XB82 
Cussans Handbk. Her. iv. 57 The diminutives of the Bend 
are the Bendlet, or Garter, which is half the width of the 
Bend ; the Cost, or Cotice, which is half the Bendlet ; and 
the Riband.half of the Cost. Ibid. 72 AH the Ordinaries 
(but not their diminutives) may be charged. 

3. A diminutive thing or person, a. A small 
variety or form of something ; a • miniature \ 
f b. Something very small {obs.). + c. In dimi- 
nutive’. on a small scale, in miniature {obs.). 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <5* Cr. v. i. 38 How the poore world is 
pestred with such water-flies, diminutiues of Nature. — 
Ant. <5- Cl. iv. xii. 37 Most monster-like be shewne For 
poor’st Diminitiues, for Dolts. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 

I. xxxiii. 57 All families are butdiminutives of a Court. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, In \vhat_deminutives the 
plastick principle lodgeth is exemplified in seeds. _ a 1687 
Cotton (J.) Sim .. Was then a knave, but in diminutive. 
1796 Mod. Gullivers Trav. 46 A reflection . . which I often 
found myself justified in bringing home to these dimi- 
nutives. 1842 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) I. xi. 145 
The diminutive tells me he believes he has wronged you. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exf. xix. (1856) 150 A stimulus, acting 
constantly, like the diminutive of a strong cup of coffee. 

+ 4. Something' that diminishes or lessens; spec. 
in Med. A medicine that abates the violence of a 
disease. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. liv. (1612) 242 If his Fames 
Diminutiue in any thing we finde. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 

II. v. 1. vi, When you have used all good meanes and helpe 
of alteratives, averters, diminitives. 

Diminutively (dimrniz/tivli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY 2 .] In a diminutive manner or degree. 

1. In the way of diminution ; so as to represent 
anything as small, or as less than it is ; f extenu- 
atingly, disparagingly, depreciatively (obs.). 

16x3 F. Robarts Revenue of Gospel 125 They will cheer- 
fully.. say, It was but fiue pounds .. It comes but once a 
yeare, I hope to recouer it by the grace of God. Thus 
diminutiuely and hopefully men mention any great charge, 
suitable to their owne humors. 1663 Baxter Divme Life 
175 Thinking diminutively of God’s love and mercy. 2788 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary July, I began 10 think less diminu- 
tively or that [room]. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Granule, d. 5) 

I. 256 When I say, * There were few men with him ’ ; I 
speak diminutively, and mean to represent them as incon- 
siderable : whereas, when I say, * There were a few men 
with him * ; I evidently intend to make the most of them. 

2. In a smaller or minute degree. 

3750 tr. Leonardus's Mirr. atones 218 Prassius . . has all 
the Virtues of the Emerald, tho’ diminutively. 

Dimi’autiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being diminutive. 

1727 Bailey vol. II., Diminutiveness ■, littleness. 1750-1 
Student II. 225 (T.) While he stood on tip-toes thrumming 
his bass-viol, the diminutiveness of his figure was totally 


eclipsed by the expansion of his instrument. 2830 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) 199 Next to names simple 
in themselves, those which fall easily into dimtnuttveness 

seem to me most desirable. .Lizzy, Bessy, Sophy, Fanny 

the prettiest of all ! 1894 Daily News 15 Oct. 6/4 In keeping 
with the universal neatness and diminutiveness. 
Dimi'nutize, v. rare. [f. Diminute a. + -ize.] 
irons. To turn (a word) into a diminutive form. 

In recent Diets. 

t Dimiss, v. Obs. [f. cl. L. dimiss- ppl. stem 
of dimittere to send away/ dismiss : cf. Dimit, 
Dismiss, and Dis- pref !] = Dismiss v. 

X543 Grafton Contn. Harding (1812) 567 Charles did di* 
misse y* young man. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, v. 
ix. 110a, When Masse is ended the deacon turning to the 
people sayeth, Ite missa est, which wordes are borrowed of 
the rytes of the Paganes, and signifieth that then the com- 
panye may be dimissed. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, hi. 
(1701) 99/2 Theaetetus disputing of Knowledge, he dimist. 
1729 Shelvocke A rtf It cry v. 399 1 1 is shot easily from a large 
Bow, for if it be violently dimissed, the Fire of it will be 
extinguished. 

t Drmissaries, sb. pi. Obs. Also 5 dismys- 
saries, 6 dimiceries, demisaris. [? f. L. demis- 
jw, hanging down, descending + -ary : cf. emissaiy .] 
Testicles. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 357 Some malicious dysposed per- 
sones, in despy te. .kut of hishode and his dismj'ssaries. 1546 
Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1350) 50 b, Chosen, as stoned horses 
are. .by their . outye dimiceries.^ 1569 T. Underdown Ovid 
agst. Ibis O iij b, He .. cut' Of his Demisaris. 1577 Stany- 
hurst Descr. I ret. in Ho Unshed VI. 68 For default of other 
stuffe, they pawne.. the nailes of their fingers and toes, their 
dimissaries: 

t Dimission (daimrjbn). Obs. [ad. L. dlmis- 
sidn-ejn, n. of action from dimittere to send away, 
dismiss, etc.] 

1 . The .action of giving up or relinquishing ; re- 
signation, abdication ; = Demission 2 1. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 548, I swere . . that I shall neuer 
repugne to this resygnacion, dymyssyon or yeldynge vp. 
1568 Q. Eliz .Let. 8 June in Lovc-lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
31 She. .was. .compelled to make a dimission of her crown. 

2 . Conveyance by lease ; = Demise sb. 1. 

1495 Ad 11 Hen. VII, c. 9. § 2 AH maner of leasses dymys- 
sions made. Ibid. c. 33 § 17 Any graunte or lesse made by 
. .lettres patentes of dimission. 

3 . Sending away, dismission, dismissal, discharge. 

1530 in -Froude Hist. Eng. (1856) II. 82 Under sureties 

..that he should appear the first day of the next term, .and 
then day by day until his dimission. <*1555 Bradford in 
Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 307 It is. .a deliueraunce from 
bondage and prison, a dimission from warre. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts 620 This common dimission of your wives. 
1736 LedjardZ.^ Marlborough 1 . 106 The King, .sent him 
a Dimission of all his Employs, and forbid him the Court. 
1823 Southey Hist. Peniits. War I. 44 Whosoever .. left 
the University without a letter of dimission. 
Dimissorial (dimisoo'rial). Eccl. [f. as next 
+ .-AL.] A dimissory letter : see next, sense 2. 

1885 Catholic Did. s.v., Abbots may not give dimissorials 
to seculars. 

Dimissory (drmisari), a. (. sb .) Also 7 di- 
missary,-* 7-8 demissory. [ad. L. dimissori-us 
(in littene dimissorix a dimissory letter), f. dimiss - 
ppl. stem of dimittere to send away, dismiss : see 
-ory. (Also Dismissory : cf. Dis- pref.)] 

+ 1 . Pertaining to dismission or leave-taking; 
dismissory ; valedictory. Obs. in gen. sense. (In 
quot. 1650, fig. from 2,) 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 305 In witnes wherof I giue 
vnto thee this Bill of diuorcement and dimissorie Epistle, 
being an instrument of libertie according to y° law of 
Moses. 1650 Bp. Prideaux Eucltol. (1656) xoi (T.) Old 
Simeon’s craving his letters demissory. a 1656 Ussher 
Ann. (1658) 431 The Original of that Petaroth or dimissary 
Lecture, after which the people were dismissed. 

2 . Eccl. Dimissory letter (usually in pi. letters 
dimissory) : a. In the ancient church, a letter from 
a bishop dismissing a clergyman from one diocese 
and recommend ingfihim to another, b. A letter 
from a bishop, the superior of a religious order, 
etc., authorizing the bearer as a candidate for 


dination. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 91 If he. .haue letters 
missorie from one bishop to another, a 1631-1708 [see 
emissory]. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. hi. iii- (1673) 3 10 
:tters Dimissory whereby Leave was given to P e 1 s ° n f 
ing into another Diocese (if ordained) to be admittea 
d incorporated into the Clergy of that Church. 17* 
,-liffe Par erg. 128 A Bishop of another Diocess ought 
ither to ordain nor admit a Clerk.. without 
ry. 1818 C. Simeon Let. in Menu xx. (1847) 497 
nissory for a young man who has disting u »s . : 

19 Southey in Q. Rev. XXII. 73 The monastery 

t to receive a member of any other^ kn 
thout dimissory letters from his superior. 

f B. sb. (//.)= Letters dimissory * : prec. OK. 

138° Antecrist in Todd 3 ^[xfsarpls Counc. 

:le and by dymyssones. 161 R ?j£ ison - es of Bishops. 
' ent 6) 462 I" resP** J ir . 69 T-he Dimissories 
*5 tr. Dupins Eccl. Hist . ^ ^ went out of one 
re given to the Laity ana Clergy, 

ocese . . to live in another- dJmitt- 

■nimrt v. Obs. [In Branch I, ad. L. at mitt 
, away, or forth, to dismiss, re- 

, to send P ’ { „ down (office), renounce, 

SffX^SSr + —VI 

A doublet (more etymologically formed) of 



DIMITY. 


DIMPLE. 
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Dismit, Dismiss : cf. also Demit v 2 , and Dimiss, 
Demise. In Branch II, a variant of Demit v. 1 ] 

I. 1 . trans . To send away, let’ go, dismiss : = 
Demit v . 2 i . 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Actsv. 26 So were they 
contented upon this punishement to dimitte them. 1563-87 
Foxe A. $M. (1596) 941/2 Thus Frith, .was freely dimitted 
out of the stockes, and set at libertie. a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scott. 11. (1677) 50 The Pope . . did. .dimit the 
Scottish Commissioners .. with great promises of favour. 

2 . To lay aside, give up, resign, abdicate: «= 
Demit v 2 3. 

1563 N. W1K3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest, xxvil Wks. 
1888 I. 93 Salamon . . commanding ws naways to dimit the 
law of our mother, quhilk is the Kirk. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 40 That these who haue plurahtie of benefices 
be compelled to dimitt all except one. 1678 7 'runs. Crt. 
Spain n. 141 It behoved him instantly to dimit his charge 
of Inquisitour General. 

3 . To convey by lease, demise : Demit v . 2 4. 

1495 Act n Hen. VI/, c. 9 That noe persone ..haue 

auctorite . . to dymytte or lette to ferme . . any lotides or 
tenementis within the lordship. 1541 -Act 33 Hen . VIII , 
C. 39 Power and auctoritie . . to couenant dimit let or set 
to ferme .. any of the landes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 122 
He may dimitt the_ land destroyed and not inhabite, vntill 
he be of power to big it againe. 

4 . intr. Of a river : To empty itself, debouch. 

16.. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppi. Dccis. (1826) 

293 The public river of Tweed . . which dimits in the sea. 

II. 6. tram. To send, put, or let down, cause 
to descend, lower: = Demit v . 1 1. 

3627-777 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixix. 305 Like the night .. 
dimitting unwholesom vapours upon all that rest beneath. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 343 When Apollo dimits 
his perpendicular rayes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
v. xiii. 253 To teach horses to incline, dimit, and bow downe 
their bodies. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 75 Doth 
dimit it down into the centre of the Earth. 

b. Jig. To abase, let down : = Demit z/.l 2. 

3655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse xi. 183/2 He was a man 
of rare humble spirit, that .. could so dimit and humble 
himself in his adresse to Christ. 

Dimity (drmlti). Forms : 5 demyt, 6 dimite, 

7 dimmety, dimmity, dimetty, 8 demity, di- 
mitty, 8- dimity. [In 15-1 6th c. demyt , dimit c, 

a. It. dimito 1 a kind of coarse cotton or flaneU ’ 
(Florio 1598), ‘a kind of course linzie-wolzie ’ 
(ibid. j6ii) = med.L. dimiium (12th c. in Du 
Cange), ad. Gr. Siptros of double thread, sb. dimity, 
f. St-, Sts twice + /tiros thread of the warp. It is 
not certain how the final -y arose : could it repre- 
sent It. pi. dimiti ? Cf. the plural in Du Cange’s 
quot. : ‘ amita, dimitaque, et trimita \ explained 
to' mean fabrics woven with one, two, or three 
threads respectively. The relation to these of the 
Persian word dimyati, explained as ' a 

kind of cotton cloth, dimity’, which has the form 
of a derivative of Asluo Dimydt , Damietta, is not 
clear.] 

A stout cotton fabric, woven with raised stripes 
or fancy figures; usually employed undyed for 
beds and bedroom hangings, and sometimes for 
garments. 

1440 In E. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture, Lincolnsh. 182 
A vestment of white demyt for lenten and vigils. 1570 
Campion in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) II. 1. 127 We do vse to buy 
many of their silke quilts, and of their Scamato and Dimite, 
that the poore people make in that towne [Scio]. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. viii. 358 A hundred Camels loaden with 
Silkes, Dimmeties, and other Commodities. 1636 Davenant 
Witts (1673) 171 A Book wrapt up in Sea-green Dimmity. 
c 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 236 A half bedstead as the 
new mode, dimity W th fine shades of worstead works well 
made up.. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild 1. x, His waistcoat 
was a white dimity, richly embroidered with yellow silk. 
1819 Byron Juan 1. xii, Her morning dress was dimity. 
1879 E. Garrett House by Works E 97 Else . . washed the 
pretty dimities oftener than even Lois thought necessary. 
x88o Birdwood Ind. Arts II. 76 FustianSj dimities and 
vermilions from cotton-wool had been made in London and 
in Manchester from 1641. 

b. attrib. Made of dimity. 

1639 Mayne City Match 1. iv, Thy dimity breeches. 1762 
Genii. Mcig. 204 Put on a dimitty waistcoat. 1856 Miss 
Mulock 7. Halifax 1x4 Some sort of white dimity gown 
that she wore. 1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett . III. 70 In our 
white dimity beds. . 1876 Miss Braddon % Haggard's 
Dau. 1. 108 The dimity window curtains. 

Dimly (di'mli), adv. In 3 dimluker (compar.), 
4-5 dymly. [repr. OE. type * dim l ice, from dim lie 
adj. dim, obscure : cf «ly 2 i] In a dim manner; 
in or with a dim light; obscurely; somewhat 
darkly ; faintly, indistinctly. 

ax 2*5 Aner. R. 210 Heo wolden.. iiSe deofles seruise 
dimluker bemen. 33.. E. E. Allit. P. C. 375 Dymly 
bisojten, pat pat penaunce plesed him. a 1400-50 A lexander 
7j$ pan Anec Dry ve2 U P 3 dede voyce, and dymly be 
spekes. 1538 Starkey England it. iii. 206 As Sayn Poule 
sayth dymely, hyt ys the pedagoge of Chryst. 1667 
Milton P . L, v. 157 To us invisible or dimly seen In 
these thy lowest works. . 1712 Addison Spec/. No. 265 
f 9 A Fire burns dimly.. in the Light of the Sun. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jrttls. II. 49 The figures looked 
dimly down like gods out of a mysterious sky. 1871 R. 
Elus Catullus Ixvi. 49 Perish who earth’s hid veins first 
labour’d dimly to quarry. 1885 Spectator 8 Aug. 3041/1 


This was dimly felt at the time and has been more dis- 
tinctly recognised since. 

b. Comb., as dimly ’labouring, - lit . 

1863 I. Williams Baptistery ti. xxiii. (1874) 75 Like the 
dimly-labouring moon. x88o Ouida Moths xviii, Dimly-lit 
chambers. 

Dimmed (dimd), fpl. a. [f. Dim v. + -ed i.] 
Rendered dim. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 45 Her eyelids blew And dimmed 
sight . . At last she up gan lift. 1594 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. 
Serv. @. Eliz. (1847) 654 Being, .not any clearer enlightened, 
than by the dimmed glimpse of nature. « 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Mtsc. Poems xi. 25 Quhen my dimmit sight greu 
cleir. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1879) 20 The scene by 
the dimmed light of the moon was most desolate. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola 1. iii, The somewhat dimmed glory of 
their original gilding. 

• Hence Di-mmedness. 

1610 Barrough Meth. Physick vi. ix. (1639) 367 Such as 
hath not the whitish colour inclining to dimmeanesse. . 

Dimmen, v. rare. [f. Dim a. + -en 6.] intr. 
To grow dim. Hence Dl’minening 1 ppl. a. 

3828730 W. TAYLOR -SV/rtL Germ. Poetry I, 301 Scenery., 
on which his dimmening eyes are preparing to close for ever. 

• Dimmer (di’msi), sb. [f. Dim v. + -er i.] One 
who or that which dims. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 594 A dimmer to the daylights. 
18. J. H. Newman Idea of University , To remove the 
original dimmer of the mind s eye. 

Dimmer (di'mai), v. nonce-wd. [f. Dim v. + 
-er 6.] To appear dimly, faintly, or indistinctly. 

1892 R. Kipling Barraek-r. Ballads 123 As the shape of 
a corpse dimmers up through deep water. 

Dimmety, obs. form of Dimity. 

Dimming (di*mii)) f vbl. sb. [f. Dimza + ~ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Dim, q. v. 

13. . Coer de L. 6977 Be the dymmyng off the more, Men 
myghte see, where Richard fore, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 
512 Yt Drew nere-hande nyght By dymmynge of the Day. 
3552 Huloet, Dymminge of the syght, caligatio. 1594 
Shaks. Rick. Ill , n. ii. 302 All of vs haue cause To waile 
the dimming of our shining Starre. 

Drmming, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
dims : see the verb. 

1734 R. Erskine in R. Palmer Bk. of Praise 397 My 
Lord will break the dimming glass And show^His glory 
facejo face. x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. ii. 183 The 
driving blast— the dimming rains. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. iv. 66 The specific quality of which [vowels] is due 
to a dimming action along the whole mouth. 

Dimmish (di mij), a. [f. Dim a. + -ish.] Some- 
what dim. 

3683 Tryon Way to Health 96 Its flame is not clear, .but 
of a dimmish Brimstone colour. 1724 Swift Stella's Birth- 
day 42 My eyes are somewhat dimish grown. 1826 Blackw. 
Mag. XX. 899 Our eyes have got rather dimmish. 

Dimmit (drmit). s. iv. dial. Also 8 dimmet. 
[f. Dim a .] Dusk, twilight. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 42 In the Desk o’ tba 
Yeaveling, just in tha Dimmet. Ibid. Gloss., Dimmet .. 
the Dusk of the Evening . . the evening twilight. _ 1859 
Capern Ball. « 5 - Songs 132, I, with my arms, in the dimmit 
of day, Will snare the bold son of the sea. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald P. Faber III. xiy. 237 He likes his little ones to 
tell their fancies in the dimmits about the nursery fire. 

Dimmy (drmi), a. [f. Dim a. + -y : cf. blacky , 
blitey. ] Having dimness ; more or less dim. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. vi, The derkenesse of the 
dymmy night. 3580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622) 441 You 
dimmie clouds.. Z582 Bentley Mon. Mat rones z8r Dazeled 
with the dimmie and darke mists of Sathan. 1594 Carew 
Tasso (1881) 119 The dimmy ayre now cleerer growes. 1855 
Singleton Virgil I. 98 If she [the moon] shall have clipped 
The darksome ether with a dimmy horn. 

Dimn, riimne, obs. ff. Dim a. and v . 
Dimness (di-mnes). [OE. dimnis, dymnys, f. 
dim Dim + -ness.] The quality of being dim ; want 
of clearness, brightness, or distinctness ; dullness of 
vision or perception, dimsightedness. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xevifij. 2 Wolcen & dimnis in ymb- 
hwyrfte. c xooo Sax. Leec/ul. I. 200 Wi|> ea^ena dymnysse,- 
Senim Sysse sylfan wyrte leaf, a 1300 E. £. Psalter xvii. 
10 Dimnes under his fete. 3398 Trevisa Barth . De 
P. R. XIII. xx. (1495) 45 ° Abyssus that is depnesse of water 
hath of hymself dympnesse and depnesse. 3572 Bossewell 
Armorie 11. 67 b, 7 he Eagle in age hath darkenes, and 
dymnes of eyne. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sonne 8 A 
sonne. .a fruitful! flame Chasing the fathers dimnesse. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 r 3 In proof of the dimness of 
our internal Light. 177s S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) 
IV. 3 Tumbling into the ditch, which my dimness prevented 
me from seeing. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. v, The once 
splendid patch of carpet, .had long been worn to dimness. 
1887 Morris Odyss . vir. 42 Round about him still She shed 
that holy dimness. 

Dimond, obs. form of Diamond. . 
Dimo:nosylla*bic, a. uoncc-wd. [see Di-2.] 
Consisting of two monosyllables. 

1844 Wh ewell in Todhunter Acc. Whctvcll's Whs. (1876) 
II. 322 Dimonosyllabic endings. 

Dimorph. (dai-mpif). [mod. f. Gr. bifiofxp-os 
of two forms : cf. mod. F. dimorphe adj.] One of 
the two forms in which a dimorphous substance 
exists ; as * aragonite and calcite are dimorphs/ 

In recent Diets. 

Dimorphic (daim/ufik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 5i- 
fiofxp- os of two forms (f. &-, Sts twice + ftopfpy form) 
+ -ic.] Existing or occurring in two distinct forms ; 
exhibiting dimorphism, a. Bat, Occurring in two 


distinct forms in the same plant or species, as the 
submerged and floating leaves in water-plants disk 
and ray florets in Composite, and (spec.) flowers 
or plants having stamens and pistils of different re- 
lative lengths. b. Zool. Of individuals of the same 
species (or of the same colony of polyps) : Occur- 
ring in two forms differing in structure, size, mark- 
ings, etc., according to sex, season, or function, 
c. Citem. and Min. Occurring in two distinct 
crystalline forms not derivable from one another. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1878) 36 The two forms ©fan 
allied dimorphic species, c 3865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 
313/2 Some bodies have two different forms, or are dimor- 
phic, under different circumstances. 3870 Hooker Stnd, 
Flora 299 Primula . . Flowers usually dimorphic, having 
long styles with anthers deep in the tube or the rescue. 
Ibid. 319 Atriplex patula . . sub-sp. hastata . . seeds dimor. 
phic, larger brown rough, smaller black smooth, 1878 Bell 
Gcgenbanr's Comp. Anal. 123 When the persons of a colony 
are dimorphic, those which are the more developed are., 
functionally sexual, while the others are sterile. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anirn. Life 238 The Medusa and 
Hydroid polype are dimorphic forms.. The worker bee is 
a dimorphic female. 

Dimorphism (dsimpufiz’m). [mod. f. Gr.it* 
ftopep-os of two forms (see prec.) + -ism.] The con- 
dition of being Dimorphic, a. Cryst. The pro- 
perty of assuming two distinct crystalline forms, 
not derivable from each other. 

3832 Johnston Progr. Chevt.yn Rep. Brit. Astoc. (1835) 
432 The different causes to which, under different circum- 
stances, dimorphism may be traced. 1850 Daubenv Atm. 
Tit. iv. (ed. 2) 123 A familiar instance of dimorphism is ex- 
hibited in the case of carbonate of lime, which .. is found, 
sometimes in the form of calcareous spar, sometimes in that 
of arragonite. 1851 Richardson Geol. v. 78 Dimorchism 
is a law which, though previously known, has been confirmed 
by the discoveries of Mitscherlich. 

- b. Biol. The occurrence of two distinct forms of 
flowers, leaves, or other parts on the same plant or 
in the same species ; or of two forms distinct in 
structure, size, colouring, etc. among animals of the 
same species. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1878) 35 There are.. cases of 
dimorphism and trimorphism, both with animals and plants. 

Thus.. the females of certain. . butterflies., regularly appear 

under two or even three conspicuously distinct forms. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. iii._ vi. 809 Another con- 
trivance for.. mutual fertilisation.. Dimorphism (or Hetero- 
stylism).. In one individual the flowers all have a *° n £ st P e 
and short filaments, while in another individual all the 
flowers have a short style and long filaments. 1888 Holies- 
ton & Jackson Attim. Life 238 The phrase sexual dimor- 
phism is used to denote the differences other than the usual 
anatomical characters which separate the two > sexes..in 
(Lepidoptera] the individuals of broods appearing at flit- 
ferent times of the year often differ from one another. .in 
this case the phrase seasonal dimorphism is employed. 

c. Philol. The existence, in one language, or a 
word under two different forms, or of two words 
of the same ultimate derivation (doublets). ^ 

1877 F- A. March Attglo-Sax. Gram. 28 Where [bifur- 
cation] is produced by a foreign word coming into Enziwi 
in different ways, it has been called dimorphism: ratio , 
reason. 

Dimorpllite ((bimfjfait). Min. [mod.f.Gr. 

difwptp-as of two forms + -ITE,] A sulphide o 
arsenic occurring in very small orange-coloured 
crystals of two different forms. 1 Also called Si- 
moTphine. .. „ 

3852 Shepard Min. 351 Dimorphine. 1868 Dana 
D imorphite. , 

Dimorphous (daimpufas), a. [1. 
of two forms + -ous.] = Dimorphic. (Most') 
C/iem. and Mini) , ... 

1832 Johnston Progr. Chejn. in AY/. Brit, "d A/'d ~ 
432 Sulphur and carbon therefore possess two 1 

they are dimorphous. 3850 Daubenv Atom. Hi- > 

123 Bodies . . capable of assuming two distinct crys' 
forms . . according to the circumstances > under wm , 
had been brought into the solid condition - • • ,5 

dimorphous, i860 Mrs. Somerville Molec. ^ 

The diamond crystallizes in octohedrons, while gr P ’ 5 
crystallizes in six-sided plates : ..and thus jL u'jll 
the property of being dimorphous. 1874 Lubbo ^ 
Flowers ii. 35 The majority of species of the genus 
appear to be dimorphous. ' _ . 

t Dimo’Ve, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ditnou- 
to move away; remove.] trans. To remove. ^ 
1540 R. Wisdome in Strype Eecl. Mem. I. 

You wil not dimove that evil wel placed. x ^. r rt)r {th< 
No. 25 r 3. 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain 
stomach. rmiriE 

Dimp, v. rare. [app. shortened from J - 
vi] trans. To dimple, or mark with £ " m P “'.w 
1821 Clare Vill. Mimtr. I. 13= iRain-di rop no . 
dimp’d the brook. Ibid. II. 123 Ere yet a hails 
ing comes. Or dimps the poo! the rainy squall. rVA. 

Dimple (di-mp’l), sb. Also 5 dympuU . I ■ 
denced only from 15th c., and app. not c 
till late in the 1 6th : origin uncertain. . 

answers to OHG. dutnphilo, MHG. turnff 1 -' . j s 
fel, mod.G. diimp/el, tiimpel pool, but conn - ^ 

not historically made out. It has also been (( j 
with dtmble, and conjectured to he a n - . ] 
deriv. of dip, or a dim. of dint with cons 
change.] 



DIMPLE. 
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1. A small hollow or dent, permanent or evan- 
escent, formed in the surface of some plump part of 
the human body, esp. in the cheeks in the act of 
smiling, and regarded as a pleasing feature. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 3060 Hir chyn full choise was. .With a 
dympull full deme, dayntd to se. 1588 Greene Pandosto 
(1607) 19 Shee hath dimplesjn her cheekes. 1598 Florio, 
Pozzette, dimples, pits, or little holes in womens cheekes. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. 7 \ 11. iii. ior The Valley, The pretty 
dimples of his Chin, and Cheeke. 1632 Milton V Allegro 
30 Wreathfed # Smiles, Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek. And 
love to live in dimple sleek. 1784 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
4 Oct., Three letters in her hand, and three thousand 
dimples in her cheek and chin 1 1813 Byron Giaour (Orig. 

Draft) ii. Wks. (1846) 63/1 note, Like dimples upon Ocean’s 
cheek. 1870 Emerson Soc. <$■ So lit., Dom . Life Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 42 Parents, studious of the witchcraft of curls and 
dimples and broken words. 

b. The action of dimpling. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 r 6 The dimple is practised 
to give a grace to the features, and is frequently made a 
bait to entangle a gazing lover. 

2. transf. Any slight surface depression or in- 
dentation resembling the preceding, as a dip in the 
surface of land or a ripple on the water. 

1632 Ljthcow Trav. vi. 278 Whereon (say they) Elias 
oft slept, and . . that, the hollow dimples of the stone was 
onely made by the impression of his body. 1664 Power 
Exp.* Philos. I. 3 Not absolute perforations, but onley dim- 
ples in their crustaceous Tunica Cornea. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV* 82 Upper part [of fungus] convex, with 
or without a dimple in the centre. 1801 Southey Thnlaba 
xi. xxxviii, The gentle waters gently part In dimples round 
the prow. 1815 Guide to Watering Places 299 In a dimple 
of the hiH. .rises St. Anne’s Well. 1892 J. Mather Poents 
51 In dimples of the mountain lay The panting herd of deer. 

3. Comb. 

1874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls ix. 184 Her dimple-cleft 
and placid chin. 1892 A. Sterry Lazy Minstr. 80 Sweet 
little dimple-cheek— Merrily dancing. 

Drmple, ^. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To mafk with, or as with, dimples. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 111. iii. Wks. 1856 I. no, 

I will laugh, And dimple my thinne cheeke With capring 
joy. 1697 Dryden AEncid vii. 43 With whirlpools dimpl’d. 
1796 Southey Ball. Donica, No little wave Dimpled the 
water’s edge. 1830 Tennyson Lilian 16 The lightning 
laughters dimple 'Ine baby-roses in her cheeks. 1847-8 H. 
Miller First Impr. vi. (1857) 102 Here the surface is 
dimpled by' unreckoned hollows : there fretted by' uncounted 
mounds. x8pt B. Harte First Fam. Tasajara xiii, Leaden 
rain, .dimpling like shot the sluggish pools of the flood. 

2. intr. To break into dimples cr ripples, to form 
dimples, to ripple. 

a 1700 Dryden (J,), Smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 
1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 3x6 As shallow streams run dimpling 
all the way. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. cxiv. She is then 
permitted to dimple and smile, when the dimples and smiles 
begin to forsake her. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude vi. 652 
A lordly river . . Dimpling along in silent majesty. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. ii. (1876) 181 Cheeks dimpling with 
smiles. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 149 Low knolls That 
dimpling died into each other. 

Drmpled, ppl. a. [f. Dimple sb. or v . + -ed.] 
Marked with or as with dimples. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 67 That dimpled chin 
wherein delight did dwell. 1599 H. Buttes Dycts drie 
Dinner Cvb, Choise. Right Quinces : small : dimpled or 
dawked. x6rf6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 11. ii. 207 Pretty Dimpled 
Boys, like smiling Cupids. 1634 Milton Comus 119 By 
dimpled brook and fountain-brim. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty x*. 65 The taper dimpled [finger] of a fine lady. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. iii. 30 Beyond the dark blue, 
dimpled sea, Lie sands and palms. 

Di'mplement. rare. [f. Dimple v. + -ment.] 
The fact or condition of being dimpled ; a dim- 
pling. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 39 And view the 
ground’s most gentle dimplement. 1862 — False Step iv. 
Where the smile in its dimplement was. 

Di'mpler. nonce-wd. [f. Dimple v. + -eh L] 
One who ‘ dimples ’ or forms dimples. 

J 7 X 3 Steele Guardian No. 29 T s We may range the 
several kinds of laughers under the following heads : The 
Dimplers. The Smilers. The Laughers. The Grinners. 
The Horse-laughers. 

Drmpling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] The 
action of the verb Dimple (usually in intr. 
sense). 

1602 Beaumont Hermaphrodite Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 700/1 
She prais’d the pretty dimpling of his skin. X771 Goldsm. 
Prol. Craddock's* Zobeide 5 While botanists all cold to 
smiles and dimpling, Forsake the fair, and patiently— go 
simpling. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Spectre Bridegroom 
I. 338 A soft dimpling of the cheek. 

Drmpling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
dimples ; that forms or breaks into dimples. 

1735 Somerville Chase iv.407 Ev’ry .. hollow Rock, that 
o'er the dimpling Flood Nods pendant. 1795 Mad. D’Ar- 
blay Let. 18 June, When I look at my dear baby, and see 
its dimpling smiles. 1824 W. Irytng T. Trav. I. 295 
A trim, well made, tempting girl, with a roguish dimpling 
face. X844 Fader Sir Lancelot (1857) 7 With .. dimpling 
globes of nuphar netted o’er. 

Dimply (di-mpli), a. [f. Dimple sb. + -v.] Full 
of or characterized by dimples. 

- 1726-46 Thomson Winter 83 The wanderers of heaven . . 

flutter round the dimply pool. 1727 Philips Ode to Miss 
Pulteney Dimply damsel, sweetly smiling, a 1790 T. War- 
ton Triumph of Isis Poet. Wks. (1802) I. 5 The smooth 
surface of the dimply flood. 1884 Illustr. Sydney Neivs 
26 Aug. 15/3 Aunt Flo's face grew dimply’. 


Dinips. dial. Also 9 dumps. [?deriv. of 
Dim, or dial, variant of dumps. Dump jA] Dusk, 
twilight. 

1693R. Lyde (of Topsham, Devon) Retaking of Ship in 
Arb. Gamer VII. 450, I got no nearer than a mile from the 
bar, in the dimps [dusk] of the night. 1886 Elworthy 
W . Somerset Word-bk., Dumps, twilight ; same as Dirnmet. 

Hence Dimpsy a. dial., dusky, as ‘ It’s getting 
a bit dimpsy.’ {Devon sk.) 

Drm-si : gh.ted, a. Having dim sight {lit. 
and Jig.). 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. nb, Olde men., or they 
whose eyes are dimm sighted. 1679 Bedi.oe Popish Plot 
A ij b, They are very dim-sighted that cannot see through 
such Impostures. 1775 Adair Arncr. hid. 230 Our dim- 
sighted politicians. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxix, Mr. 
Chester was not^ the kind of man to he . . dim-sighted to 
Mr.Willet’s motives. 1887 Spectator 20 Aug. 1116 When 
the dog gets old and dim-sighted. 

Hence DPmsi-ghtedness. 

1662 Hickeringill Wks. (1716)1. 278 It may' seem cross 
to us .. through our short and dimsightedness. 1822-56 
De Quincey Confess. (1862) 190 If a veil interposes between 
the dim-sightedness of man and his future calamities. 

f Dimirriate. Chem. Obs. [Di-2 2 a U.] 
The old name for a (supposed) compound of one 
atom of hydrochloric acid with two of a base. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 228 When we dissolve 
cinchonina in muriatic acid we always obtain a dimuriate 
..This is obviously 2 atoms of cinchonina to 1 atom of 
muriatic acid. 


Dimyary (drmiari), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. dimydrius {Dimydria name of group), f. Gr. 
St- twice + pv-s muscle {lit. ‘ mouse’) : see -ARY *.] 
A. adj. Double- muscled : said of those bivalve 
molluscs which have two adductor muscles for 
closing the shell. Also Dimyarian (dimi|e»Tian) 
a. B. sb. A dimyary bivalve. 

1835 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 7x2/2 Shells which have 
belonged to dimyary mollusks. 1854 Woodward Ilollusca 
(1856) 26 The cytherea and other dimyaries. ^ x866 Tatf. 
Brit. Mollusks ii. 18 The freshwater Conchifera are all 
dimyarian bivalves. 

Din (din), sb. Forms : 1-5 dyne, 1-7 dyn, 

3 dune (»), 3-7 dine, 3- din (also 4 deone, dene, 
5-6 dynne, 5-7 dinne, 7 deane, dynn, dinn). 
[OE. dyne { OTeut fduni-z), and dynn , corresp. 
to ON. dynr din ( :-*dunju-z or *dtenjo-z) ; f. Ger- 
manic root dun- : cf. Skr. dhihti roaring, a tor- 
rent; also ON. duna fem. * rushing or thundering 
noise’ (perh. a later formation from the verb). 
Elsewhere in WGer. only the derived vb. appears : 
see next] A loud noise; particularly a continued 
confused or resonant sound, which stuns or dis- 
tresses the ear. 

a 1000 Satan 4 66 (Gr.) Se dyne becom hlud of heofonum. 
a xooo Sal. ff Sat. 324 (Gr.) pat heo domes dseges dy f n 
gehyre. cizoo Tritt. Coll. Horn. 117 J>o com a dine of 
heuene. C1205 Lay. 11574 per wes swiSe muchel dune 
peines per dremden. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3467 Smoke upreked 
and munt quaked . . Ai was moses one in Sis dine. 1340 
Ham pole Pr. Consc. 7427 Als wode men dose . . and makes 
gret dyn. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 65 The erthe quook 
. . And dede men for pat deon comen oute of deope graues. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 274 Sone he dressit to his dede & 
no dyn made. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 281 To 
vincust tliame with litill sturt or dvn. 1589 R. Harvey 
P. Perc. (1590) 21 A man may stop his eares to hear their 
dinne. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. 11. 371 lie .. make thee rore, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy dyn. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 521 Dreadful was the din Of hissing through the Hall. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 509 r 2 The din of squal lings,* oaths, 
and cries of beggars. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. 1. iti, Faint, 
and more faint, its failing din Returned from cavern, cliff, 
and linn. 1848 Lytton Harold x i. vi, From the hall .. 
came the din of tumultuous wassail. X855 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. III. 1 All the steeples from the Abbey to the Tower 
sent forth a joyous dm. 

b. The subjective impression of a sounding or 
ringing in the ears. 

1651 Hobbes Levtath. 1. i. 3 Pressing the Eare, produceth 
a dinne. 1787 Cowper Let. 29 Sept., I have a perpetual 
din in my head and . . hear nothing aright. 

Din, v. Pa. t. and pple. dinned (dind). Forms : 

1 dynnan, dynian, 3 dunen, -ien, denie, dinen, 

4 denen, dennen, donen, 4 -6 dyn(n, 5 dunnyn, 
4- din. [In I., OE. dynnan, dynian = OS. duniait 
to give forth a sound, ON. dynja {dundi) to come 
rumbling down, to gush, pour, MDn. and NRh. 
dunen , MHG. tiinen to roar, rumble, thunder, all 
:_OTeut. *dunjan , from root of Din sb. ON. 
had also duna to thunder, rumble:— OTeut. *duno- 
jait. In II. app. a new formation from the sb.] 

I. + 1 . intr. (In OE. and ME.) To sound, ring 
with sound, resound. Obs. 

Beowulf 1538 (Th.) SiSpjet se hearm-scaSa to Heorute 
ateah, dryht-sele dynede. c 1205 Lay. 30410 pa eorde gon 
to dunlen. a 1225 St. Marker. (1866) 20 pa puhte hit as 
pah a punre dunede. a 1300 Cursor M. 1770 (Cott.) pe 
erth quok and dind again [vxr. dinnedj dyriet, denedj. 
a X300 K. Horn 592 pe foie schok pe brume pat al pe curt 
gan denie. *375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 13/ To schir colyne 
sic dusche he gave That he dynnyt on his arsoune. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Helm. MS.) x b, He uncoupled his houndes 
and blew his horn, AI the forest dynnea of that blast. 1513 
Douglas AEneis xi. i. 89 So lowd thatr wofuU bewahng 
habundis, That all the police dynnis and resound is. 


DINDLE; 


f b. Of persons : To make a loud noise ; to 
roar. 


CX450 Golagrosfr Gaw . vii. Than dynnyt the duergb, in 
angir and yre, With raris, quhil the rude hall reirdit agane. 

XI. 2 . trans. To assail with din or wearying 
vociferation. 


1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. To Rdr., Why should the 
ears of all the neighborhood be dinn'd ..with the Cackle? 
1786 tr. BeckfortTs Vathek (1868) 85, 1 want not to have my 
ears dinned by him and his dotards. X855 Singleton Virgil 
I. 377 With never-ceasing words On this and that side is 
the hero dinned. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xix. 265 The 
deafening causeway that had dinned our ears for days past. 

3. To make to resound; to utter continuously so 
as to deafen or weary, to repeat ad nauseam ; esp . 
in phr. to din (something) into (some one’s) ears. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 32 This bath 
often been dinned in my ears. 1830 Scott Demonol. vii. 
218 Horrors which were dinned into their ears all day. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 272 My own and other 
people’s cares Are dinned incessant in my ears. 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy i, The head man had been dinning 
his instructions into him. 1877 Black Green Past, xxxix. 
(1878) 315 It was the one word Gazette that kept dinning 
itself into his ears. 

4. intr. To make a din ; to resound ; to give 
forth deafening or distressing noise. 

1794 Wordsw. Guilt <$- Sorrow xlvi, The bag-pipe dinning 
on the. midnight moor. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 63 
His wife kept continually dinning in his ears about his 
idleness. 1831 J. Wilson Unimore vi. 13 Steep water-falls, 
for ever musical, Keep dinning on. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 228, I am perplexed when I near the voices of 
Thrasymachus and myriads of others dinning in my ears. 
Din, dial, form of Dun a. 

II Dinanderie (dmahds»rf). [Fr. ; f. Dinant , 
formerly Dinand, a town of Belgium, on the Meuse, 

‘ wherein copper kettles, etc., are made ’ (Cotgr. 
1611) ; so F. dinandier a copper-smith or brazier.] 
Kitchen utensils of brass, such as were formerly 
made at Dinant ; extended in recent times to the 
brass-work of the Levant and India. 

1863 Kirk Cltas. Bold I. viii. 343 Kitchen utensils, .which 
under the name of Dinanderie were known to housewives 
throughout Europe, being regularly exported not only to 
France and Germany, but to England, Spain, and other 
countries. 

II Dinar (dfnau). Also 7 dina, dyna, denier, 8 
denaer, 9 denaur, dfndr, dinar. [Arab, and Pers. 

dinar, a. late Gr. Srjvapiov, a. L. denarius : 
see Denarius.] A name given to various oriental 
coins : applied anciently to a gold coin, corre- 
sponding to the Byzantine denarius auri, or crown 
of gold, and to the gold mohr of later times ; after- 
wards to the staple silver coin corresponding to the 
modern rupee ; in modern Persia a very small ima- 
ginary coin, of which 10,000 make a tomaun (now 
= about yj. 6 d., but in 1677 = £3. 6 j. 8 d. t Yule). 
2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 41 The usuall Caine . . within 
the Moguls Territories are Pice, Mammoodees, Rowpees, 
and Dynaes. X638 Ibid. (ed. 2) 38 The Dina is gold worth 
thirty shillings. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 407 And 
100 Deniers one Mamoody. And 20 Pise one Shahee: 
Both which are Nominal, not Real. X753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) I. v. lxiv. 292 The toman, bistie, and denaer are 
imaginary. Ibid. 293 We always computed the mildenaer 
or toco denaers, equal to an english crow n of 52. / bid. 294 
The silversmiths commonly make use of pieces of money 
instead of weights, especially sisid denaers of 1 J muscal in 
weight. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 391 In 
towns, the common pay of a labourer is one . hundred 
denaurs (about fourpence half-penny) a-day, with food. 
1841 — Hist. Ind. II. 67, 2000 dinars were given to him 
‘to pay for his washing’. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet 
xx.\iii.(x853) 172 An annual tribute of three thousand dinars 
or crowns of gold. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 63 note. 
The merchant. class, too, use the dinar, an imaginary coin. 

. . one thousand dinars make a keran, so one dinar is the 
of od. 

t Dinarchy. Obs. rare—°. [a. obs. F. dinarchie 
(Cotgr.), f. din- improp. for Di- 2 (after bi-, bin-) 

+ Gr. apxn rule.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dinarchy, the joynt Rule or 
Government of two Princes. 1721 Bailey, Dinarchy, a 
Government by two. 

Dinast- : see Dynast-. 


inder. dial. [app. a modification of deitcr , 
ncere , early forms of Denier.] A local term 
the denarii or small coins found on sites of 
nan settlements, esp. atWroxeter in Shropshire- 
r8 Fnr Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Roxces/er, Peasants, 
1 plough tip coins, called lenders, that prove «« an U- 
y. 1847-78 Halliwell, D, rulers, small oom^of the 
■T empire lound at Wroxeter, Salop. Sp dullest 

nett. 1859 All Year Round 
ghboy working here ^P^^ N ;„„ is m. «6 The 

tins in this country, popularly called 

Lndfre, var. of Dinge sb. and * . 

■ ai rii-n’D v. Chiefly (now only) 

n l j Y6 dyn(d)le, 9 dinn’le, 
“? 'Xt [Derivition obscnre ; probably 
e or iSTonomatopceic ; cf. dingle, Hng , fc . md 

a i s0 Du. tintclai lo ring, and to tickle, to 

h ne sting lightly, Flem. hr.gh' cn to sting 
nettle (Kilian) ; also F. tmhUant, tinging, 



DINDLE. 


• DING. 


ringing, •• tingling; tiiitonerAo ting often, to glow, 
tingle, dingle (Cotgr.) ; in which there is a similar 
association of the vibration of sound with the thrill 
of feeling.}' 

1 . intr. To tinkle ; to ring or make a noise that 
thrills and causes vibration. 

1. 1440 Promp . Parv. 121/2 Dyndelyn, tinnio. 1808 Mayne 
Siller Gun 1. 115 \W that, the dinlin drums rebound. 1827 
Tfnnant Papistry Storm’d 5 Dinnelin DeafMeg and 
Crookit Mou [two Cannons] Begoud wi’ ane terrific blatter 
At the great steeple’s found to batter. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 165 ‘The voice of him was like a solan s, and 
dinnle’d in folks’ lugs.’ , 

b. irans. To thrill or cause to vibrate with 
sound. 

( To dindle the sky =to make the welkin ring.) 

3513 Douglas AEneis x. xiv. 160 Than the Latyms and 
eyk pepill Troianys The hevynnys dyndlit [iS53 dynlyt] 
with a schowt at anis. 184s Whistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. 111. (1890) I. 379 A steeple that dtnlit the skye AVi a 
clinkin’ auld timmer-tongued bell. 

2 . intr. To be in a state of vibration from some 
loud sound, shock, or percussion; to tremble, 
quiver, reel. 

1470-85 MAlory Arthur v. viii, He dyd commaunde hys 
trompettes to blowe the blody sownes, in suche ivyse that 
the ground trembled and dyndled. 1513 Douglas sEncis 
vm. iv. 126 The brayis dyndlit [3553 dtnlit], and all doun 
can dusche. 1566 Drant Horace Avij, They made the 
quaueryng soyle To dindle and to shake attain. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xliv, f Garring the very stane and lime wa ’s dinnle 
wp his screeching.’ 1871P. .H. Waddell Psalm civ. 32 
AVha leuks on the lan’, an’ it dinnles. 

3 . intr , To tingle, as with cold or pain. • 

1483 Cath. Attgl. 100/1 To Dindylle, condolere. 1577 
Stanyhurst in Holinshed Citron , (1587) II. 26/1 His fingers 
began to nibble, .his ears to dindle, his head to dazzle. 1787 
Grose Provinc. Gloss., Dindle , to reel or stagger from a 
blow. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Dindle or Dinnle, 
the thrill or reaction of a part after a blow or exposure to 
excessive cold. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Dinnell, to tingle 
as from a blow, or in the return of circulation after intense 
cold. ^ 1893 Stevenson Catriona 173 / Young things wi’ the 
reid life dinnling and stending in tneir members.’ 

Hence Drndling vbl . sb. and ppl. a . 

1578 Langham Gard. Health 234 Eares ache and dindling, 
put in the juice [of Feuerfew] and stope it in. 1635 D. 
Dickson Pract. Whs. (1845) I. 87 The dinneling of the rod 
is yet in the flesh. 1669 AV. Smvson JJydrol. Cftym. go He 
could after a while feel it .. run along his arms to his very 
fingers ends, with a dindling and pricking as it run along. 
1B08 {see Djndle v. 1.] 

Dindle (drnd’l, di*n’l), sb . 1 dial. Also dinnle. 
[f. Dindle v.~\ A thrill, a tingle. 

1818 Scott Hr/. Midi, xxv, ‘At the first dinnle o* the 
sentence.’ 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird 0/ Norlaw III. 90 
It ’s something to succeed . . even though you do get a dinnle 
thereby in some comer of your own heart. 

Di*ndle, sbA dial. Popular name of various 
yellow Composite flowers : see quots. 

1787 AV. Marshall A. Norfolk Gloss., D indies, common 
and corn sow-thistles ; also the taller hawkweeds. ■ 1878 
Britten & Holland Plant-n ,, Dindle . . (2) Leontodon 
Taraxacum. Norf. Stiff. 

Bindle-dandle, v. [Reduplicated form of 
Dandle v., with change of vowel, expressing alter- 
nation.} trans. To dandle or toss up and down, 
or to and fro. 

c 1550 Coverdale Carrying Christ's Cross x. (ed. 1) 107 
Rem. (Parker Soc. 3846) 263 AVhether it be semeli that 
Chrystes body should be ayndle-danled & vsed, as thei vse it. 

Dine (dain), v. [ME. dine-n, a. F. dinc-r, in 
OF. disner ( digner , disgner) =Pr. disnar, ( dirnar , 
dinar'), It. disinare , desinare , med.L. disnare (from 
OF.). Generally held to be late L. type *dis- 
junarc , for disjejundre to breakfast, f. dis- express- 
ing undoing (Dis- 4) + jcjfmium fast; the inter- 
vening stages being disfnar , disnar , disner. 

In this view disner contains the. same elements ulti- 
mately as F. dejeuner, OF. desjutter to breakfast; Disjune, 
and owes its greater- phonetic reduction (cf. aider -L. 
adjilidre) to its belonging to an earlier period. The shift- 
ing of meaning whereby disner ceased to be applied to the 
first meal of the day, while its form ceased to recall L. 
jejunium t or OF. jeiincr, would facilitate the subsequent 
introduction of desjeuner with the required form and sense.] 
1 . intr. To eat the principal meal of the day, now 
usually taken at or after mid-day ; to take Dinner. 
Const, on or -upon (what is eaten), off (a. stock or 
supply). 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 558’ [Hii] nolde panne wende 
vot, ar hii dinede here, c 1320 Scuyti Sag. (AV.) 3830 
For my wil es with tham to dine. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. 
Prol. 105 Goode_ gees and grys. Gowe dyne, - gowe 1 c 1430 
Stans Puer 64 in B abets Bk. (1868) 31 And where-so-euere 
hou be to digne or to suppe, Of gentilnes take salt with 
hi knyf. *526-34 Tisdale Join txxi.12 Jesus sayde vnto 
them: come and dyne [AVyclif, etc 3e; Rev. Vers, break 
your fast], a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lxii. 217 They rose & 
herd masse, & dynid. 1590 Spf.nsf.r F. Q. i. ix. 35 His 
raw-bone cheekes.. Were shronke into his iawes, as he did 
never dine. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. tv. iii. 159, I am 
fame to dine and sup ivith water and 'bran. X709 Steele 
Taller No. 104 r 1 Jenny sent me AVord she would come 
and dine with me. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 195 All the world 
would stare, If wife should dine at Edmonton, And I should 
dine at Ware. 1817 ' Byron Bcppo xliii, I also like to. dine 
on becaficas. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Heroism AVks. (Bohn) 
I. 106 A great man scarcely knows how he dines .[or] how 
he dresses. 'x886 Besant Cluldr. Gibeon 1. x, Malenda dines 
ou cold tea and bread. • 
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b. Phrases. To dine forth or out : to dine away 
from home. To dine ivith Duke Humphrey : -to 
go dinnerless. 

Of this phrase the origin is not altogether clear. In the 
37th c. it was associated with Old St. Paul’s, London, and 
said of those who, while others were dining, passed their 
time walking in that place; or sitting in ‘ the chair of Duke 
Humphrey or 4 at Duke Humphrey's table According 
to Stowe, the monument of Sir John Beauchamp there was 
'by ignorant people misnamed to be’ that of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV (who was really buried 
at St. Albans). Nares says an (adjacent) part of the church 
was termed Duke Humphrey's Walk. (A different origin 
is however given by Fuller.) The equivalent phrase^ in 
Edinburgh appears to have been 1 To dine with St. Giles 
and the Earl of Murray’ (who was interred in St. Giles s 
Church) ; see quot. 1680, and Irving Hist. Sc. Poetry 579. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 211 If any aske you for your 
Master, Say he dines forth. [1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. 
(Nares s. v. Duke Humphrey), To seek his dinner in Poules 
with duke Humphrey. 1599 Bp. Hall Sat. 111. viu 6 
Trow’st thou where he din’d to day ? In sooth I saw him 
sit with Duke Humfray.] 1604 Penniless Pari. Thread- 
bare Poets (Farmer), Let me dme twice a week at Duke 
Humphry’s table. [1633 Rowley Match at Mtdn. 11. in 
Hazl.^fttfr/ryXIII. 31 Are they none of Duke Humphreys 
furies’? Do you think that they devised this plot in Pauls 
to get a dinner? 1639 Mayne City Match 111. iii. Ibid. 
XIII, 264 Your penurious father, who was wont To walk 
his dinner out in Pauls.. Yes, he was there As constant as 
Duke Humphrey.) 1655 Fuller Hist. Cavib. (1840) 225 
Being.. loath to pin himself on any table uninvited, he was 
fain to dine with the chair of duke Humphrey . . namely, 
reading of books in a stationer’s shop in Paul’s churchyard. 
a 1661 — Worthies, London (198), After the* death of Duke 
Humphrey (when many of his former alms-men were at a 
losse for a meal’s meat,) this proverb did alter its copy ;_to 
dine with* Duke Humphrey importing to. be d.innerless. 
1680 Fr. Sempill Banishm.- Poverty 87, I din’d with saints 
and noblemen, Even sweet St. Giles and the Earl of Murray. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. lv. (Farmer), My mistress and 
her mother must have dined with Duke Humphrey, had I 
not exerted myself. 1835 Col. Hawker Diary (1893)11. 
88, I was obliged to * dine with Duke Humphrey ’, and 
content myself with a few buns. [1858 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. II, Ixxviii. 33 To tum them all over to Duke 
Humphrey’s mess.] 

f 2 . trans. To eat; to have for dinner. Obs. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1277 Jyf ous sum .what to' dyne. 
0x386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 129 ‘Now, maister’, quod the 
wyf, ‘AVhat wil ye dine?’ *470-85 Malory Arthur xvi. 
viii, She prayd hym to take a lytyl morsel to dyne. 

3 . To' furnish or provide (a person) with a dinner ; 
to entertain at dinner ; to accommodate for dining 
purposes. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 60 The dewe dame 
dineth hem . . And ffostrith hem fforthe till they file kunne. 
1633 Rowley Match at Midn. ir. i. in Hazl. DodsleyXlll. 
28 As much bread.. as would dine a sparrow. *1x7x4 M. 
Henry Wks. (1835) II. 674 He often dined the minister 
that preached. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxvi, Ah oaken table 
massive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong and his 
merry men. 1840 Lever //. Lorrequer i, AVe. . were dined 
by the citizens of Cork. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career, 
Il.xi. 197 The way to manage your Englishman .. is to dine 
him. 1887 Illustr. Loud. Nezvs 4 June 644 The saloon is 
capable of dining 118 passengers. 

Dine (dam), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Dine v.~] 
The act of dining; dinner. 

. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6502 They hen so pore .. They myght 
hot oonys yeve me a dyne. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv‘. 
631 That thay to thair dine suld'dres thame haistelie. 1793 
Burns Auld Lang Syne iii, AVe twa hae paidlet i’ the burn, 
Frae mornin sun till dine, la 1800 Fair Annie ft Sweet 
Willie xiii. in Child Ballads (1885) in. Ixxiii. 194/1 AVhen 
ye come to Annie’s bower, She will be at her dine. 

. Diner (dai-noi). [f. Dine v. + -er.] 

1 . One who dines ; a dinner-guest. 

*815 L. Hunt Feast of Poets 8 The diners and barmaids 
all crowded to know him. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
ii, After the regular diners had retired. x88x Harper's 
Mag.. LXIII. 218 Dinners are far fewer than formerly, and 
the diners are chosen rather more exclusively. 

. b. Diner-out : one who is in the habit of 
dining from home; esp. one who cultivates the 
qualities which make him an' eligible guest at 
dinner-tables. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett . AVks. .1859 II. 162/1 
He is. .a diner out of the highest lustre. 1824 Byron Juan 
xvi. lxxxii, A brilliant diner out, though but a curate. 1856 
Browning Aur. Leigh iv. Poems 1890 VI. 154 A 
liberal landlord, graceful diner-out. , 1862 Fraser's Mag. 
July 46 He was also a bon-vivant , a ‘diner-out 1 and a 
story-teller, and a man of convivial habits. 

2 . U S. A railway dining car. 

*890 Commercial Gaz. (Cincinnati) 29 June, One coach, 
thechaircar, sleeper and diner, .overturned. 1894 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatdi 3 Jan.; A new dining car which . , is the 
diner.. built by that company. 

Diner (e, obs, forms of Dinner. 

11 Dinero (dinrro). [Sp. dinero penny, coin, 
money :—L. denarius : cf. Denier.} a. ‘ A money 
of account in Alicante, the twelfth part of a sueldo , 
(Si m m on ds Diet. Trade 1S5S). b. A Peruvian 
coin, one tenth of the sol, equivalent to about 41/. 
English. 

*^35 P.’ Kelly Univ. Cambist i. 5 Each Sueldo being 
divided', into 12 Dineros. 1868 Seyd Bullion 147- The 
Spanish ‘Assay Mark’ is .. 12 dineros of 24 grains for 
Silver. * • 

:f Dines. Obs._ [? a corruption of Dignesse;] 
In phr. By God's dines, by God's dignity or honour : 
cf. Dentie. 


. 1599 Porter A ngry Worn. AHngd. (Percy Soc.) Bi Ghie 
me good words, or, by God s dines He buckle ye f OT J. 
your birdspit. Ibid. 102 lie fight with the next man 1 meet 
. . by Gods dines. 1605 Tty all Chrv. 11. i, Gods dynes 
1 am an.Onyon if I had not rather [etc.]. 3 ' 

t Dine-bic, a. Ohs. ■ ran. [f. Gr. Siy^j, 
whirled rotind (f. Bivi-ttr to spin round; cl. fot 
whirling, rotation) + -ic.] Of or belonging to 
rotation ; rotatory. ... 

*663 Glanvill Plus Ultra x. 72 Of the Spots and Dinet- 
tick motion of the Sun. 

t Dine *tical, a, Obs. ■ [f. as prec. + Al] = prec. 
*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. v. 294 The Suniih 
also a dineticall motion and rowles upon its oivne poles. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos . 111. 168 This great Argument 
against the Dinetical Motion of the Earth. 1691 
Creation (1714) 193 A spherical figure is most commodious 
for dinetical motion or revolution upon its own Axis. 

Binful (di’nful), a. [f. Din^. + -fdl.] Fnll 
of din or resonant noise ; noisy. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 31 The trumpet-tongued exploits 
of dinful war. 1889 A. T. Fask Eyes Thames 73 Tht 
gong is beaten at quick intervals, but even that dinfd 
sound is not sufficient to keep one awake. 

Ding* (dig), v. arch, or dial. Also 4-6 dyng(e. 
Pa. t . sing. 4- dang (5- north.), 3-5 dong, 3-4 
dannge, 4-5 dange, 7 dung; pi. 4-5 dungen 
(-yn), dongen, 5-6 dong(e, 6-7 dung ; also 4-5 
dange, 4- (5- north .) dang ; 4 {south) dynged, 
6 ding’d, dingde, 6-7 dange d. Pa. pplt. 3-6 
dungen (-yn, -in), 5 dwngyn, doungene, 4-5 
dongen (-yn, -un), 6- Sc. dung (6-7 dpung, 6 
donge) ; also 6-7 {smith) dingd, ding’d. [Fre- 
quent from the end of the 13th c. (in later use chiefly 
northern), but not recorded in OE. Probably from 
Norse : cf. Icel. dengja to hammer,- to whet a scythe, 
Sw. ddnga to bang, thump, knock hard, Da .dgitge 
to bang, beat. In Norse it is a weak verb, and 
the strong conjugation in Eng., which after 15th c. 
is Sc. or north, dial., may be on the analog)* of sing, 
fling, etc. : cf. Bring.] 

+ 1 . intr. (or absol.) To deal heavy blows; to 
knock, hammer, thump. Obs. {oi 1 north, dial.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19356 (Edjn.) pan wip suaipis \>n {kuhi 
suang, and gremli on pair corsis dange. c lioollaveloki'p) 
pe.gleymen on be tabourdinge. 13.. Coer dcL.fflQ hyeg 
Richard took his ax ful strong, And on the Sarezyn oe 
dong. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvn. 179 b°pe r peier r 
porter • ne paul with his fauchon, That wolde defended 
heuene dore- dynge ich neuere so late. 15.. 

Mylner Abyngton 133 in Hazl. E. P. P- III. 105 With m 
staues in the stoure They dange thereon, chyles m«y 
myght doure. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, That Barn 
Smith's head was as hard as his stithy, and a haul clan c 
Highlandmen clinging at him? 

2 . trans. To beat, knock, strike with heavy blow 15 , 
to thrash, flog. To ding to death', to kill by re- 
peated blows. (Now dial., chiefly Sc. or north.) 

' c X300 Havelok 215 The king . . ofte dede him sore wing 1 
And wit hondes smerte dinge. /bid. 227 Thanne he h - 
ben .. ofte dungen. ci3*5 Metr. Horn, (tffa) 7 r ... . ul 
dange hym that hys body blede. c 1400 APol Loll 3 • 

pat knowip his lordis wille, & maad him not redy to r 
after, schal be dongun wip mani dingings. q*4°° ' 

Troy 2135 Dyng hom to deth er any dvn J)*se. 
ywaine tjr Gazv. 3167 AVith his tayl the erth heoaag. r 
Skelton Now sing we, 4 c. 17 Behold my body, no J ( 
it donge with . . scourges strong. 1533 Bellende. v 
(1822) 1 15 He dang his hors with the spurns. *549 .* 

Scot, xvi *. 151 He [the horse] vas put in ano car 
and drau, quhar he \-as euyl dung & 1 it 

chanan Reform. St. Andros AVks. (1892) u Nor 5 
be leful to the said pedagogis to ding firretb’ 

H. More Song of Soul u. iii. »l. xxv, The n*r « 
dings His horse with iron heel. 1674 A'ojb l 5 sairest 
To Ding, to Beat. 1862 Hislop Prov.Scotff^^ 5 ^ 
dung that’s paid wi' his ain wand. , x8 7°J\ A , y 
v. 146 Let ae deil ding anither. Mod. Suffolk c oq. 
that again, and I’ll ding you in the head. 

. + b. To crush with a blow, smash. Go. f. ^ 

r 1380 Sir Ferumb. 104, [II wil kupe on nem W ..few. 
dyngen hem al to douste. . ?S 8 3 • e bbrthenof 

(Arb.) 89 Dingd with this squismg and massiue 

f C. To thrust through, pierce (with . 
thrust)^ ‘Sc. Obs. . m v ccho« 

1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. ix. xxix. deid- 

hir self with ane dagger to the hert, ana n • „: f j,ane 

Ibid. XV. ix. (Jam.), He dong hym throw the bod) 
swerd afore the alter. , 1 

3. fig. To' 'beat overcome, surpass, 5 x t ^ c *d<tdly 

[1500-20 Dunbar 'Poems xxxviii. 9 Bungm 1 , j :i 

dragon Lucifer.] 1724 Ramsay 7Vrf-^' h' 1 ' 

Auld springs wad ding the new. x8, 4 x:# Glosh' 

It dings Balmawhapple out and out. 1 ( ^ 4 a t p erS on. 


Ding, to surpass or get the better of a pe ^ j , 3 
Stevenson Catriona x88 AVe’ll ding the C-L P 
their own town. . Mod. Berwickshire Frov jn 
.' 4 . To knock, dash, or violently y ^ 
some direction, e.g. away, dtnvn , tit, 
etc. To ding down , to knock down, 0!!{ 0 r 
overthrow, demolish ; to ding out , to 
expel by .force. . , to difa 

13. - E.'E. A Hit. P. B. 1266 Di3*en J e X r Cant.5?< 
dungen doun clerkkes. a 1340 Ham pole r ^niaocu*- 
He dyngis out pe deuyl fra pe hertis o J 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 71 If I bigge ageyn pe Cr*' 

doun,- 1 mak mesi Ife a- trespascr. ^*4*5 ’ *5” 

vm. xxvii. 36 Bot pai ware dwngyn wcu 
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. DINGHY. 


Douglas AEneis v. 154 Manfully . . to wythstand At the 
cost syde, and dyng thame of the land, c 1565 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Citron. Scot . (1728) 64 His Thigh-Bone was 
dung in two by a Piece of a misframed Gun. a 1572 Knox 
Hist. Ref PN ks. 1846 1. 204Thei dang thesclattis of[f] housis. 
1593 Ha she Christ's T. 31 a, The bespraying of mens 
braines donge out against them. 1508 Marston Pygmal. 
v. 156 Prometheus . . Is ding'd to hell. 1601 — Pasquil Cf 
Kath. m. 4 Hee dings the pots about. x6xo B. Jonson 
Alch. v. v, Gur. Downe with the dore. Kas. ’Slight, ding 
it open. 1613 Hayward Norm. Kings 20 The Duke brand- 
ishing his sword .. dung downe his enemies on euery side. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 57 Ready., to ding the book 
a coits distance from him. 1645 Rutherford Lett. 357 
That which seemeth to ding out the bottom of your com- 
forts. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxvii, He., dang in 
their teeth into their throat. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. /, 
(1829) 24 They masterfully dang up the outer court gates. 
1676 Row Cotttn, Blair's Autobiog. ix. (1848) 14s Rudders 
being., dung off their hinges. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 
67 Wind . . which if it be violent dings ’em upon the coast. 
1785 Spanish Rivals 8 Sometimes he dings his own head 
against a post. x8x6 Scott Mort. xxviii, ‘ You and the 
whigs hae made a vow to ding King Charles aff the throne.' 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xii, I have been . . trying to 
ding you out of my head. 1886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 
1. i, * That 's the way to ding ’em ouer/ 

b. Without extension. (In quots. neuter passive* 
as in 1 a loaf that cuts badly \) 

1786 Burns A Dream iv, But Facts are cheels that winna 
ding. An’ downa be disputed. Mod. Sc. Prov. Facts are 
stubborn things; they'll neither ding nor drive [i. e. they 
can neither be moved by force as inert masses, nor driven 
’like cattle], 

+ 5. intr. (for reft,} To throw oneself with lorce, 
.precipitate oneself, dash, press, drive. Ohs. 

c 1400 Scnvdone Bab. 1263 Tho thai dongen faste to-geder 
While the longe day endured, cx 430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 
122 All they schall to-gedyr drynge, And euerychon to o}?er 
dynge. C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 4x1 On ather side full fast 
on him thai clange. 1627 Drayton Moon Calf Poems (1748) 
182 They . . drive at him as fast as they could ding. 

b. To precipitate or throw oneself down, fall 
heavily or violently. To ding on : to keep falling 
heavily, as rain (but in this use, associated with 
beating on). (Now only Sc.) 

c 1460 Toxuneley Myst. (Surtees) 141 Greatt dukes downe 
dynges for his greatt aw, And hym lowtys. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monardte 1422 Frome the Heuin the rane doun dang Fourty 
dayis and fourty nychtis. x6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. 
iv. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 123 As he headlong topsie turvie dingd 
downe, He still cri’d ‘Mellidal’ 1663 Spalding Troub. 
Chas. I (1829) 44 A great rain, dinging on night and day. 

c. To throw oneself violently about, to fling, to 
bounce. To huff and ding: to bounce and swagger. 

1674 Ray 6”. <5- E. C. Words 64 To Ding , to fling. x68o 
■New Catch in Roxb. Ball. V. 249 Jack Presbyter huffs 
and dings. And dirt on the Church he flings, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant . Crew, To Huff and Ding , to Bounce and 
Swagger. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux’ Strut. m. iii, I dare 
not speak in the House, while that Jade Gipsey clings about 
like a Jury. 17x2 Aubuthnot John Bull 11, iii, He huffs 
and dings at such a rate, because we will not spend the 
little we have left. 

6. In imprecations : =Dash V. n. dial. 

1822 Scott Nigel xxvii, ‘ Deil ding your saul, sirrah, canna 
ye mak haste.’ a i860 Map. Jones Courtsh. (Bartlett), 
You know it’s a dinged long ride from Pineville. x86x Geo. 
Eliot Silas M. 85 Ding me if I remember a sample to match 
her. 1879 Tourgee Foots Err. (1883) 292 Ding my buttons 
if she ain't more Southern than any of our own gals. 1883 
C. F. Smith in Trans. Atner. Philol. Soc. 47 Ding and 
dinged, moderate forms of an oath . . peculiar to the South. 

7. Slang or Cant : (see quot.). 

x8xz J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Ding, , to throw, or throw 
away.. To ding a person is to drop his acquaintance 
totally; also to quit his company, or leave him for the 
time present. 

8. Arch . To cover a brick wall-surface with a 
thin coat of fine mortar, trowelled smooth, and 
jointed to imitate brickwork, not necessarily fol- 
lowing the actual joints. 

x ®93 A. Beazeley in Let. 21 Nov., An architect, who 
showed. me the letter containing the word Dinging told 
me the verb is in living technical use. 1894 [see below]. 
Hence Digging vbl. sb. 

a x 34 ° Hampole Psalter exxii. 3 pat he delyuervs of all 
temptacioun & dyngynge. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 7010 Dyng- 
yng of devels with hamers glowand. c 1400 [see 2]. x6n 
Cotgr., Enfonsure, a beating or dinging. 1894 Laxton's 
Price Book 49 ‘ Dinging (a coat of thick lime-white and the 
joints afterwards struck with a jointer) \ 

Ding (dig), v. 2 [Echoic. But in use confounded 
with Ding v. 1 and Din vi] 

1. intr. To sound as metal when heavily struck; 
to make a heavy ringing sound. 

1820 Shelley CEdipus 1. 236 Dinging and singing, From 
slumber I rung her. 1848 Dickens Dombey ix, Sledge 
hammers were dinging upon iron all day long. 1871 Daily 
News 20 Jan., The bellow of the bombardment . . has been 
dinging in our ears. 

2. intr. To speak with wearying reiteration. Cf. 
Din v. 

1582 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1842-6) III. 658 To ding 
continuallie in his eares, and to perswade him to thinke 
his raigne unsure, wanting his mothers benedictioun. 1847- 
78 Haluwell, Ding, to taunt; to reprove. 1881 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., s.v,, The Missis 'as bin dingin’ 
at me. .about Bessey knittin’ the Maister a stockin’ in 
a day. 1882 in W. Worcesiersh. Gl. 

H To ding into the ears , ‘ to drive or force into 
the ears’, appears to unite this with Dingzj.I and 
Din v. 


1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. (18 87) 233 
Inculcating and dinging it in the exris and myndes of all. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops _ to Cong. n. iii, If I’m to have any 
good, let it come of itself, not to keep dinging it, dinging 
it into one so. _ 1853 Thackeray in Four C. Eng. Lett. 557 To 
try and ding into the ears of the great, stupid, virtue-proud 
English . . that there are some folks as good as they in 
America. 1879 Browning Ned Bratts 227 What else does 
Hopeful ding Into the deafest ear except — hope, hope ’s 
the thing? * 

Hence Drnging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch-bk., Boar's Head Tavern (1887) 
T39 The din of carts, and the accursed dinging of the dust- 
man’s bell. 

Ding (dig), sij dial. [f. Ding za 1 ] The act 
of dinging : a. a knock, a smart slap ; b. a vio- 
lent thrust, push, or driving. 

ax 825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Ding, a smart slap; parti- 
cularly with the back of the hand. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Ding, a blow or thrust; the disturbance of a crowd. ‘A 
ding an’ a stour’, a commotion and dust. 

Ding, sb. 2 and adv. The stem of Ding v. 2 , used 
as an imitation of the ringing sound of a heavy bell, 
or of metal when struck. Often adverbial or with- 
out grammatical construction, esp. when repeated. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L.v. Hi. 21 When Birds do sing, hey 
ding a ding, ding. x8ox M. G.^ Lewis Tales ofWottder, 
Grim White Woman xxiii, ‘Ding-a-ding ! ding-a-ding ! ’ 
Hark! haik 1 in the air how the castle-bells ring! 1808 
Mayne Siller Gun iv. 143 Ding, ding, ding, dang, the hells 
ring in. a 1845 Hood To Vauxhall 2 It hardly rains — and 
hark the bell ! — ding-dingle. 1859 Capern Ball. Cf Songs 
92 Whistling and cooing, Ding, down, delly. 

Tl Confounded with Din sb. 

1749 J. Ray Hist. Reb. (1752) 383 The noisy ding of the 
great falls of water. 1868 Doran Saints $ Sin. 1. 1x4 The 
Puritan pulpits resounded . . with the ding of politics. 

t Ding*, sb.3 Obs. Also dinge. Some kind ©f 
household vessel. 

1594 Inv. in Archxol. XLVIII. 131 Imprimis one great 
dinge for bread iiij\ 1624 Ibid. 150 One trunCk, one ding, 
one flagon. 

Ding, Sc. var. Digne a. Obs. worthy, 
f Ding-ding 1 . Obs. Also ding-dong. An 
expression of endearment. 

X564 Bullcyn Dial. agst. Pest (1888) 91 He goeth a 
woyng, my dyng, dyng ; and if he spedeth, my dearlyng, 
what getteth he, my swetyng? 1602 Wjthals Diet. 61 My 
ding-ding, my darling, a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v. 
iv, Let Philaster be deeper in request, my ding dongs, My 
pairs of dear indentures, kings of clubs. 

Ding-&ong(di*gdp-g),t7(/z'.,jAand a. [Echoic.] 

A. adv., or without grammatical construction. 

1. An imitation of the sound of a bell. 

£•1560 T. Rychardes M Logout es in Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry (1879) II. 376 [In the midst of his play he hears the] 
‘saunce bell goe ding dong’. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 403 
Full fadom flue thy Father lies .. Sea-Nimphs hourly ring 
his knell. (Burthen : ding dong) Harke now I heare them, 
ding-dong bell. 1675 Dryden Mistaken Hush. 1. ii, The 
Gold in his Pocket Chimes ding dong. 1844 Dickens 
Christm. Carol v, Clash, clang, hammer; ding, dong, bell. 
Bell, dong, ding, a 1882 Rossetti Wks. (1890) II. 343 And 
bells say ding to bells that answer dong. 

2. ‘ Hammering away ’ at a subject ; in good 
earnest, with a will. 

1672 R. Wild Poet. Ltccn. 29 Their learned men will 
write Ding-dong. x68o Otway Cains Marius in. ii, They 
are at it ding dong. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 361 We 
rallied the Church militant. And fell to work ding-dong, Sir. 
1825 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. 207, 

I shall set to work at the * Heiress' ding-dong. 1888 El- 
worthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Ding-dong, in good earnest, 
with a will . . We in to it ding-dong, hammer and tongs. 

B. sb. 

1. The sound of a bell, a repeated ringing sound ; 
a jingle of rime in verse or song ; also a bell or 
other instrument that makes a ringing sound. 

c 1560 T. Rychardes Misogonus in Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry (1879) H* 375 [The old gentleman pulls the points 
off his own hose to give them as a reward to Cacurgus, 
who calls them ‘ding-dongs’, and rejoices that some of 
them have ‘golden noses’.] x6xi Cotgr., Dindatt, the 
ding-dong, or ringing out of bells. 1709 Brit. ApolloW. No. : 
70.3/2 Her Sing-Songs, .sound as well as Country Ding- 1 
Dongs. «i8a5 Hood Pair'd not Match'd ix, If the bell ' 
Would ring her knell, I’d make a gay ding-dong of it. 
1854 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. Aims, Poet. <5- I mag. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 158 Who would hold the order of the almanac 
so fast but for the ding-dong, ‘Thirty days hath September, 
etc.’ ? Ibid. 160 They do not longer value rattles and ding- 
dongs, or barbaric word-jingle. 

2. Horology. An arrangement for indicating the 
quarters of the hour by the striking of two bells of 
different tones. Also atlrib. 

1822 Scott Nigel i, O ! St. Dunstan has caught his eye . . 
he stands astonished as old Adam and Eve ply their ding- 
dong. 1860 E- B. Denison Clocks Cf Watches (1867) 170 
When there are more than 2 bells the hammers are worked 
by a chime barrel, because the chimes are not generally the 
same thing repeated, as they are wjth ding dong quarters. 
Ibid. 171 This may be . . made to indicate half quarters . . 
at about 50 min. past the hour .. the clock would strike 
3 ding dongs and one bell more. 

3. A term of endearment ; = Ding-ding, q. v. 

C. adj. (attrib. use.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the sound of bells or the 
jingle of rime. 

Ding-dong theory, in Science of Lang., a humorous name 
for the theory which refers the primitive elements of lan- 
guage to phonetic expression naturally given to a con- 
ception as it thrilled for the first time through the brain, 


the utterance thus called forth being compared to the sound 
naturally emitted by a sonorous body when struck. 

1792 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 9 You complain of the bells 
at Portslade, dingdong spot. 1820 — Devils Walk 39 In 
ding-dong chime of sing-song rhyme. 1872 A. J. Ellis 
Presid. Addr. to Philol. Soc, 10 Take the three principal 
theories, irreverently termed^ Pooh-pooh l Bow-wow / and 
Ding-dong ! _ Ibid. 13 The Ding-dong theory has, so far as 
I know, received no other name ; let us call ft symphonesis. 
,1880 D. Asher tr. L. Geiger's Hist. Hum. Race 28 It has 
in England been called the ding-dong theory. 

2. Characterized by a rapid succession or alterna- 
tion of blows or vigorous strokes ; vigorously main- 
tained, downright, desperate. Ding-dong race : a 
neck-and-neck lace. 

1864 Daily Tel. 7 Dec., A ding-dong race ensued for the 
remainder of the distance. 1870 Daily News 7 Dec., Could 
they bold the place under such a ding-dong pelting ? 1879 
Pall Mall Budget 17 Oct. 22 To read the . . story of 
that ding-dong fighting. ^ 1883 W. E. Norris No New 
Thing III. xxxv. 224 If it came to a regular ding-dong 
tussle between us. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream 
Leicestersh . 333 By help of example and ding-dong deter- 
mination. 

. 3. dial. ‘ Great, startling, extraordinary.’ 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss, s.v., I’ve gotten a job .. the wages 
bin nothin' very ding-dong. 

D. Comb. ding-dong-do*ggedly adv. ( nonce - 
7 vd.), with vigorous and dogged repetition of effort. 

1870 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 439, I have been most per- 
severingly and ding-dong-doggedly at work. 
Drng-do’ng’, v. [Echoic : cf. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To ring as a bell, or like a bell ; also Jig. 
in reference to persistent or monotonous repetition. 

1659 Torriano, Tintillare , to jangle, to gingle, to ding- 
dong, or ring shrill and sharp, as some bells do. 1837 
Carlyle Fr . Rev. 11. iv. i, But hark . . the tocsin begins 
ding-dong-ing.. a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Knight Cf 
Lady , First dinner bell rang out its euphonious clang At 
five . . and the last Ding-donged, .at half-past. 1890 Daily 
Nexus 2 Jan. 5/3 She rarely takes up a new song .. year by 
year she ‘ding-dongs at the same old ditties'. 1891 G. 
Meredith One of our Cong. (1892) 136 You could have 
hammer-nailed and ding-donged to your heart's content. 

2. trans. To assail with constant repetition of 
words, b. To repeat with mechanical regularity. 

1797 T. Park Sonnets 85 Honest Ned Whose jealous wife 
ding-dongs him. 1854 W. Waterworth Eng. Rome 173 
Some men. .dare to ding-dong in our ears the words. 

Dinge (dind^), sb. Also 7 dindge. [See next.] 
A broadish dint or depression on a surface caused 
by a knock or blow ; a slight hollow or indentation. 

1611 Cotgr., Bosseltire , a bruise, dindge, or dint, in a 
peece of plate, ormettall. 1844 Bam for -a Life of Radical 
42 His hat was napless, with - . dinges on the crown. 1862 
Mrs. Riddell World in Church xvii. (1865) 189 In my keep- 
ing your pride shall not even get a dinge. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Dittj>e, an indentation. 1894 Times 27 Oct. 8/1 The 
paint only is scratched, and there is not a dent or dinge 
anywhere else. 

Dinge, v.l Also 7 dindge. [app. a northern 
dialect word, of recent appearance in literature; 
origin uncertain. 

Possibly representing an earlier *denge from ON. d^ngfa 
to hammer, bang, beat : see Ding v., and cf. singe from OE. 
sengan: — sang/an. But later onomatopoeic origin from 
dint seems also possible.] 

trans . To make a broadish hollow or depression 
in the surface of (anything), as by a knock ; to dint, 


bruise, batter. 

16x1 Cotgr., Bosseler, to dindge, or bruise, to make a dint 
in vessell of mettall, or in a peece of plate. x86o Lonsdale 
Gloss., Dinge, to dint, to bruise, to make a^ hollow. 1871 
Daily Nexus 21 Sept., Its brass scabbard is dinged and bent 
in two or three places. x888 Sheffield Gloss., Dinge, to 
indent, to bruise. (It rhymes with hinge.) 

Hence Dinged (dindgd) ppl. a. ; dinged work, 
repousse work in metal. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dinged-xvork , work embossed 
by blows which depress one surface and raise the other. 
1885 Fitzpatrick Life T. N. Burke I. 239 A heavy long- 
tailed coat and a dinged high hat. 

Dinge, v.- dial, or rare colloq. [Belongs to 
Dingy a.] trans. To make dingy. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Amicus Rediv., A suit, originally 
of a sad brown, but which .. has been dinged into a true 
professional sable. 1883 Chamb. Jrttl. 525 ‘My cabin is 
rather dinged ' was the apology of the oyster dredger as he 
ushered me into his yawl. 1891^ Rutland Gloss., s.v., It 
dinges (or 7dingies) my hands sitting In the house. 

Dinged ppl. a . 1 ; see Ding vf 6. 

Dinged (dindzd), ppl. a. 2 : see Dinge v. 

Dingee. noncc-wd. [f. Djnghy: cf. Bargee.] 
One of the crew of a dinghy. 

1836 E. Howard A’. Xcefir xxxW, 1 ordered the thnpet 
to be piped away. 

(.890) AO, lj candel. 

styks of latyn, vj dyngers of pewter. 

lift] spelling with 

h in Fn<r is to indicate the hard ^.J 

1 n Ori fin ally, a native rowing-boat m use upon 
Indians fof -Hoas sizes shapeOT- 


bHng'sornetimes a canoe sometimes a wherry 

the West of India applied to a small sailing-1 


•boat 


used on the coast. 


DINGILY. 


DINING-BOOM. 


(1794 Rigging <5* Seamanship I. 242 Din gas are vessels 
used at Bombay,. and are navigated sometimes by rowing 
with paddles. They have one mast .. which rakes much 
forward. On the mast is hoisted a sail . . resembling a 
settee-sail.] 1810 T. Williamson E. Ind. Vade Mecum 
II. 159 (Y.) On these larger pieces of water there are usually 
canoes, or dingies. 1832 Mundy Pen <5- Pencil Sk. Ind. II. 
148 A little dinghee, or Ganges wherry. 1835 Burnes 
Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) I. 15 We were met by several 
‘dingies 1 full of armed men. *845 StocqUeler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 185 Wherries, or dinghees, manned by 
two rowers and a steersman, are to be found in numbers at 
all the wharfs. 1851 Great Exhib. Ojfic. Cat. II. 909 The 
Dingee or Bum-boat of Bombay, is a small boat, from 12 to 
20 feet in length -.with a raking mast, and a yard the same 
length as the boat. Ibid. 910 Cutch Dingee. These vessels 
are from 30 to 50 feet in length . . some of them are decked 
wholly, others only abaft the mizen mast, and a small part 
forward. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah I. 19 We 
set out on our hopeless task in a small dinghy. 

2 . Hence extended to small rowing-boats used 
elsewhere : spec. a. e a small extra boat in men-of- 
war and merchant ships* (Smyth Sailor's Word - 
bk.) ; also, the boat or * tender * of a yacht, steam- 
launch, or similar craft ; b. a small pleasure row- 
ing-boat ; usually on the Thames, a small light 
skiff, clinker-built, for one, sometimes two, pair 
of sculls, and with or without outriggers. 

1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xi, Jump up here and lower 
down the dingey. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 169 
Mr. Chaffers took the dingey and went up two or three 
miles further. 1873 Daily News 16 Aug., Credit must., 
be given to the scullers for even venturing out in their little 
dingies in such rough water. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 147 A dingy is.. useful for landing the men. 3884 
Illustr. Loud. News 20 Sept. 268/3 They had but just time 
to get into the dinghy, a boat 13 ft. long and 4 ft. wide 
. . in which they drifted nearly a thousand miles across the 
Atlantic. 3885 Act 48-^ Viet. c. 76 § 29 The term ‘ vessel ' 
shall include any . . boat, randan, wherry, skiff, dingey, 
shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. 

3 . Comb, dinghy-man. 

1878 D. Kemp Yacht <5* Boat Sailing (1880) 518 Dinghy- 
man. The man who has charge of the dinghy of a yacht, 
whose duty it is to go ashore on errands. 

Dingily (di-ndjili), advA [f. Dingy a. + -ly 2.] 
In a dingy manner; with a dirty or dull black 
appearance. 

3826 Lit. Souvenir 302 This wainscotting .. looks but 
dingily. 3830 Fraser's Mag. I. 757 Trowsers, dimly and 
dingily seen through the separation of his swallow-tailed 
coat. 3837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. xv. 226 
Yonder dingily wh'te remnant of a huge snow-bank, 
f Dingily, adv£ Obs. nonce-ivd. [? f. Ding v.] 

? Forcibly, as one that dings a thing down. 

a 355s Philpot Exam. <$• Writ. (Parker) 370 These., do 
confute so dingily the sentence and saying of Floribell. 

Dinginess (drndjjines). [f. Dingy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being dingy ; disagree- 
able want of brightness or freshness of colouring. 

4 *818 in Todd. 3824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 208 Something 
in. .the dinginess of my dress, .struck the clerks with rever- 
ence. 3867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. xlv. io A certain 
dinginess of appearance is respectable. 3888 Miss Braddon 
Fatal Three 1. ii, There was not even a flower-box to redeem 
the dinginess of the outlook. 

Dingle (dkgg’l), sb. [Of uncertain origin. A 
single example meaning 'deep hollow, abyss* 
is known in 13th c. ; otherwise, the word 'ap- 
pears to have been only in dialectal use till the 
17th c., when it began to appear in literature. In 
the same sense dimble is known from the 16th c. 
Dimblc and dingle might be phonetic doublets : cf. 
cramble and craitglei] A deep dell or hollow ; now 
usually applied (app. after Milton) to one that is 
closely wooded or shaded with trees ; but, accord- 
ing to Ray and in mock Yorkshire dialect, the name 
of a deep narrow cleft between hills. 

a 1240 envies W arde in Cott. Horn. 263 His runes ant 
his domes h e derne beo<5 ant deopre ]>en eni sea dingle 
{= abyss of the sea: cf. Ps. xxxv. 6 Vnlg. Judicia tua 
abyssus multa]. 3630 Drayton Muses Elizium ii. 29 In 
Dingles deepe, and Mountains hore .. They cumbated the 
tusky Boare. 3634 Milton Camus 311, I know each lane, 
and every alley green, Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild 
wood. 3636 James Iter Latte. 357 Amongst y* Dingles and 
y * Apennines. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 1 a Dingle, a small 
dough or valley between two steep hills. ‘3757 Dyer 
Fleece i. 134 Dingles and dells, by lofty fir embow’r'd. 3706 
Southey Occas. Pieces v. Poems II. 226 Seek some seques- 
tered dingle's coolest shade. 3810 Scott Lady of L. in. i. 
32 Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell. And solitary 
heath, the signal knew. 3876 Whitby Gloss., Dingle a 
cleft or narrow valley between two hills. 

Hence Dingly a., abounding in dingles, of the 
nature of a dingle. 

1841 Hodgson /list. Northmlld. n. III. 393/2 Stone- 
crofc burn.. joins the dingly channel of the brook. 1855 
Chamb. Jml. III. 260 Sweet dingly dells and bosky bowers. 

Dingle (di'qg’I), v. [In sense 1 app. dim. of 
Ding -j.- : cf. tingle, jingle. But in the other 
senses mixed up with dindlc and tinglei] 

1 . intr. To ring as a bell, or glass; to tinkle, 
jingle. Hence Di-ngling vbt. si. 

18*7 Praed Poems (1865) II. 220 Thus north and south, 
and east and west, The chimes of Hymen dingle. 1849 
Knife ^ Fork 36 Amid the dingling of glasses. 

t 2 . intr. To ring or tingle, as the ears with sound. 

, x 573'8o Baret A Iv. D 750 Dingle or dindle : mine eares 
ring, or dingle, tiniunt aures. 
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3 . intr. and trails. To tingle (with cold, a blow, 

ctc.k 

3854 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist.jr Art (1862) 18 IF its 
particles happen to be set a -vibrating by a sharp dingling 
blow. 1877 N. W, Line . Gloss., Dingle , to tingle. * I've 
nettled mysen, an' my fingers dingles unberable.’ 3886 S. W. 
Line. Gloss, s. v., My arm begins to dingle and feel queer. 

4 . intr. To vibrate with sound ; = Dindle v.2. 
3833 Scott Wav. xliv, ‘ Garring the very stane-and-Hme 

wa’s dingle wi* his screeching/ (So later edd. ; original 
ed., 1814, had dinnle, the Scotch form of Dindle.] 

Dingle-bird. [f. Djngle^. j ] The bell-bird 
of Australia, Myzatttha melaitophtys . 

3870 Wilson Austral. Songs 30 The bell-like chimings of 
the distant dingle-bird. 3883 Harpur Poems 78, I . . list 
the tinkling of tne dingle-bird. 

Dingle-dangle (di-qg’ljdre-qg’l), adv., sbA, 
and a. [reduph f. Dangle. Cf. Icel. and Sw. 
dingla to dangle, Da. dingle to dangle; to bob.] 

A. adv. In a dangling manner ; hanging loosely. 

2598 Florio, Speudolone, dingle-dangle, dangling downe. 

i6ix Cotcr., Trib alter, .to goe dingle dangle, wig wag. 
3785 Warto.v Notes on Milton (!'.), By dingle . . he un- 
derstands boughs hanging dingle-dangle over the edge of 
the dell. 

B. sb. A dangling or swinging to and fro; 
cotter, a dangling appendage. 

3622 Mabbe tr. Aleman'S Guzman D'Alf. It. 240 With 
as many Bobs and other Dingle-Dangles hanging at every 
one of these. 3703 Vanbrugh False Friend 11, i, He’ll be 
hanged : and then what becomes of thee?. .Why, the honour 
to a dingle-dangle by him. 1855 Cart. Chamier Joum. 
France, etc. I. xi. 173 Rustic beauties, who. .adorned their 
hair with silver skewers and with dingle-dangles. 

C. adj. Hanging loosely and moving to and fro ; 
swinging, dangling. 

<11693 Urquhart Rabelais in. ix (Jam.) This dingle, 
dangle wagging of my tub. 1746 Brit. Mag. 294 This 
dingle dangle Figure of Gallantry that capers next. 

So Di’ngle-da'ngle v to hang loosely dangling 
or swinging to and fro. 

2632 Sherwood, To dingle-dangle, triballer. 2708 Wil- 
son, etc. tr. Petronius Arbiter 46 Purple Tassels and 
Fringes dingle dangle about it. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Dingle-dangle, to dangle loosely . , said of pendulous or 
swinging objects. 

Di'ligle-da'ngle, si . 2 rare-', [f. D ing-dong: 
cf. Dingle v.] A dingling or ringing of metal. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. i. (1737) 2 This dingle dangle 
with Pans, Kettles, and Basons, the Corybantin Cymbals 
of Cybele. 

So Dl-ngle-do-ngle v. [after Ding-dong], 

2859 Capern Bal. «$■ Songs 41 The dinner-bell, the dinner- 
bell, That dingle dongles through the dell. 

Dingne, obs. form of Digne a., Dine v. 

II Dingo (di-ijgo). [Native Australian name in 
an obs. dialect of N.S. Wales. 

The nearest name in Ridley Kamilaroi is jitngho in the 
(now probably extinct) language of George’s River ; in the 
extinct Turmvul of Botany Bay, the name was fugling.} 
The wild, or semi-domcsticated dog of Australia, 
Cams dingo. 

2789 Tench Botany Bay 83 The only domestic animal they 
[the Aborigines] have is the dog, wnich in their language 
is called Dingo. 3700 J. Hunter App. White's Voy. N. S. 
Wales Wks. 1837 IV. 493 A Dingo, or -Dog of New South 
Wales. 2802 G. Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales xi. 430 
The Dog or Dingo barks in a way peculiar to itself. 1852 
Mundy Our Antipodes vi. 353 The dingo, warragal, or 
native dog does not hunt in packs. 2868 Carleton Austral. 
Nights 5 The fierce dingo’s hideous eye. 1884 Illustr. 
Sydney News 26 Aug. 5/3 The. .sundowners, .are becoming 
as rare as the dingoes. 

t Dingthrift (drqjirift). Obs. [f. Ding v. 1 + 
Thrift.] A spendthrift, a prodigal. 

1567 Drant Horace' Sat. i. (R.), Wilte thou therefore, a 
drunkard be A ding thrift and a knaue? 1579 E. Hake 
Newes Powles ; Churchy arde Eijb, That gallowes should 
such Dingthrifts recompence. 1624 Sanderson Serm. 
(1632) 494 The Ding-thrifts proverbe is. Lightly come, 
lightly goe. 2681 W . Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1160 
The spendthrift or dingthrift had spent that money also. 

attrib. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. tv. v. 59 The ding-thrift 
heire, his shift-got summe mispent. 

2 . The name of an obsolete game. 

. *3** 1° Mem. Ripon II. 72 Will. Pistor de Rypon .. fuit 
inventor..cujusdam ludi pestiferi et a jure reprobati, quiin 
vulgari dickurDyngethryftes. [1887 Academy 3 Sept. 147/3.] 
Hence DPngthrifty a., prodigal, wasteful. 

1655 R. Younge Agst. Drunkards 3 What may the many 
millions of these ding-thrifty dearth-makers consume. 
Dingy (drndgi), a. [A recent word of obscure 
origin: not recognized by Dr. Johnson. Richard- 
son (1837) says * Dingy and dinginess are common 
in speech, but not in writing *, and gives only quot. 
1790 (sense 2). If Pegge’s and Ellis’s word be 
the same (which from the ambiguity of the spell- 
ing ng is uncertain) it would appear to be a 
south-eastern dialect word which has slowly made 
its way into literary use. 

It has been conjectured to be a denv.oldung, which is 
favoured by the explanation of sense 2, given by Pegge, and 
in other dialect glossaries; but the pronunciation should 
then have been (dirji). Also the early quots. for sense 2 
appear to refer solely to colour.'] 

1 . dial. Dirty. 

1736 Pegge Kenitcisms , Dingy, dirty. 1749 W. Ellis 
Shepherds Guide 351 What we, in Hertfordshire, call tag- 
ging a sheep . . is cutting . . away, with a pair of shears, the 


ding>' wool from the hinder parts, 1888 Berksh. Glcss 
Dingey (‘ g ’ soft), coated with dirt. ’ 

2. Of a (disagreeably) dark and dull colour or 
appearance ; formerly applied to a naturally 
blackish or dusky brown colour ; but now usually 
implying a dirty colour or aspect due to smoke 
grime, dust, weathering, or to deficiency of day- 
light and freshness of hue ; and so of depreciatory 
connotation. 

1751 R. Lloyd Progress of Error xxln, Black was her 
(Envy's] chariot, drawn by dragons dire ..And land their 
dingy car on Caledonian plain. 1752 Sir I. Hill Hist, 
Attim. 56 (Jod.) The smoaky and dingy black are easily 
distinguishable in it. 3790 G. Elus tr. Athehtnn's Ode 
Victory 27 in Spec. Eng. Poetry (T.), On the dingy sea 
(mistransl. of OE. on dinges (dynges, dyniges,dinmi)rttre) 
Over deep waters, Dublin they seek. 1794 Sullivan I’iex 
Nat. II. 374 The dingy vault, in whose profundity wevtre 
lost. 1796 Hull Advertiser 27 Feb. 2/3 The dingy mother 
(an African woman] rov’d With eager step, and sought her 
child. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey in. yii, Its plumage of a 
dingy, yellowish white. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. ], E 1. 
§ 60. 180 Herds of buffaloes, whose dingy hide .. contrasted 
with the greyish hue of the Tuscan oxen. j854Ha5\7;;ox.vs 
Eng. Note'bks. (1879) T. 358 A dim, dingy morning. iBy 
Macaulay Hist , Eng. IV. 603 Wretchedly printed on scraps 
of dingy paper such as would not now be thought good 
enough for. street ballads. 3 866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q, 
Neighb. xiii. (1878) 268 A great faded room, in which the 
prevailing colour was a dingy gold. 1877 2“°* Greet: Past. 
xxxv. (2878) 280 His clothes getting dingier .. summer by 
summer. 1884 Mattch. Exam . 13 May 5/2 More disagree, 
able than the dingy weather and unlovely streets without, 
b. fig. Shabby, shady in reputation. 

1855 Thackeray Nc^vcomcs II. 319 Doing me the honour 
to introduce me by name to several dingy acquaintances. 
1881 H. James Portr. Lady xxi, I know plenty of dingy 
people ; I don’t want to know any more. 

3. Comb., as dingy-looking ltd).-, frequently quali- 
fying colours, as dingy white, yellow, etc. 

1774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXV. 40 Angular lapjlli 
.. of a dingy-whitish colour. 1838 T. Beale Nat. Hitt, 
Sperm Whale (1839) 377 A crowd of dingy-looking natirev 
1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 45 The church 
is a dingy-looking edifice. 

Dingy, var. of Dinghy. 

Dinic (di'nik), a. and sb. rare ~ [f. Gr. $(V-ot 

a whirling + -ic.] 

A. adj. Relating to dizziness or vertigo, B.sp. 
A medicine used to cure dizziness. Also Di’nical 
a in same sense.* 

[2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dinica, Medicines against 
Dizziness.] 1721 Bailey, Dinicks, Medicines against tw 
Vertigo or Dizziness in the Head. 2854-67 C. A. Hakeis 
Diet. Med. Terminol., Dinical, medicines which relieve 
vertigo. 1883 Syd. See. Lex., Dinic, of, or belonging, 
giddiness. Also, applied to medicines that remove giddiness. 

Dining (darnig vbl. sb. [f. Dine v. + -iso M 

1. The action of the verb Dine ; a dinner. 

? a 1400 A rthur 142 Pere was Vnveyn J>e kynge Of woto* 
at pat dynynge. 3646 Crashaw Poems 212 Whole : days ^ 
suns devoured with endless dining, f 1815 J* NE . A , 
Pcrsuas. (1833)1. viii. 268 This was but the beginning a 
other dinings and other meetings. _ 1837 Ca rlyle/t. 

111. in. iii. (1857) II. 227 Dinings with the GirondmL 
attrib. 3806 Syd. Smith Elan. Sk.Mor. PMos.J ( 3 ) 
332 Dining and supping virtues. 1831 Carlvle ■ 

1. xi. Dining repartees and other ephemeral tnvian - 
b. Dining-out : dining out of one s own 
3863 Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. Forbes in. ‘ 

dinings out and tea-driilkings are recorded. i °77 _ pj 
in Daily News a Oct. 2/4 Faraday .. formally 
diningout. .... > „ 

2. Comb, with sense e used for dining , as a a 

cap , - hall , - parlour , - place ; f dining-be , 
couch on which the Romans reclined a 
(obs.) ; dining-car, -carriage, -coach, a ,^ 
carriage fitted up for dining on the J° J* 
dining- chamber = Dining-room ; dining- » 
a table for dining at ; spec, a rectangiuar » 
with legs at the four comers, and ca pan e 
largement by the insertion of leaves. ^ 

3581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. i. ixxxu. (*59V 4°. . | r n? *. 
ing vpon his *dining bed ..at last •• re [ rJ l'” ^nibcf 
3599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 94 An ^ #jS ng ^ap,or 
inns of court, that hath not half greased hi ? 3/#. 

scarce warmed his lawyer’s cushion. to39 :< w-antieg 
5 Jan. 240 (from Baltimore American) AU 
now is doming car. Mod. Advt., Fu* tand 
*Dining Carriages between London ana ^ plate ^ 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. i. 353 To pawne both > 
the Tapistry of my *dymng Chambers, a 5 j^yt’s 
Nice Valour 11. i, What a great space there is u y- ^j.) 
dining-chamber, and his garret! 1890 Ti _ reaches trert 
3 Mar. 3/3 A *dining coach and two passeng Shehpa* 

. . forced through the structure. 3703 MR*- ; 

S. Bidulph II. 317 She asked .. why [ hadnoi : ^ 

into the *dining-parlour. 1826 Miss Mitf jj] { cri? 

it. (1863) 348 The dining-parlour .. might p g{ich t* 
silting room. i 79 o-iSin W.l, Co.mre 

Eag. (1817) VI. 258 A ‘dining party >n h.sR T , 

mils 4- Im. N. C. (Stir tees i860) 244 IM l*“ e ‘ 

‘dyninge tables. X875W. S. Haywakol jjy.t 

He took the seat at tne foot of the diniag-t- ■. T,.,. 
News so Mar. 7/4 A man used to make a ■ > 
he is asked whether he is a dining-table m. • 
maker, and so on. , . oom in S 

Dining-room (dst-niijiiwm)- • w hitl 
private house or public establish™® ^ itl i 
dinner and other principal meals a 
which is furnished for this purpose. 


DINING-TIME. 
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1601 Holland Pliny II. 481 The fashion came vpat Rome, 
that our dames had their bedsyouered all ouer with siluer, 
yea, and some dining rooms with tables laid with the same. 
166 x Cowley Prop. Adv.Exp. Philos. , College , A large and 
pleasant Dining-Room within the Hall for the Professors to 
eat in. x68x T. Jordan London's Joy in Heath Grocers' 
Comp. (1869) 547 London’s the Dining Room of Christendom. 
1708 in Swift's JVks. (1755) II. 1. 163 She . . shows him into 
the dining-room. 18^6 Lever Martins of Cro‘ M. 129 The 
dark-wainscoted dimng-room, with its noble fireplace of 
gigantic dimensions. 

t Dining-time. The time at which people 
dine, dinner-time ; the time occupied with dinner. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xii. 391 In the ost it was dyneng 
tyme, Fore it was ny noon, and passed h e pryme. 1633 
Ford ’Tis Pity v. Vj Now there’s but a dining-time 'Twixt 
us and our confusion. 1679 Shadwell True Widow x. 
Wks. 1720 III. tax Let’s take the air, and while away a 
dining-time. 

Dinite (darnait). .Min. [Named 1S52 after 
Prof. Dini.] A yellowish fossil resin found in the 
lignite of Lunigiana in Tuscany. 

1854 Dana Min. 475' Deposits large crystals of the dinite. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. C/iem. II. 334. 

Dinitro- (dainartn?-). C/ietn. (Before a vowel 
dinitr-). [f. Dl - + Nitro-.] 

1 . Having two equivalents of the radical N 0 2 
taking the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
dinitrobenzene C G H l (N 0 2 )o, dinitrophcnol C 6 H 4 
(N 0 2 ) 2 0 . 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chan. 409 We also know a solid sub- 
stance called di-nitro-benzol. 1873 Fmvues’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
76o pinitrobenzene is produced by warming benzene with 
a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 1892 Pall Mall G. 
17 Oct.7/2 Aniline colours which are positively poisonous 
..are picric acid and its salts, .dinitro-cresol, and aurantia. 

2 . Dinitro-ce’llulose, a substance C 6 H 8 (N 0 2 ) 2 
0 5 , analogous to gun-cotton • (Irinitro-cellulose), 
produced by the action of a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids on cotton, whereby two of the 
hydrogen atoms in the cellulose C 6 H 10 O 5 are 
replaced by NO a . Also called soluble pyroxylin : 
its solution in ether and alcohol forms Collodion. 

Dink (dirjk), a. Sc . and north . dial. [Origin 
unknown.] Finely dressed, decked out ; trim. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Went. 377 Him that dressit me 
so dink. 7 <zisso Preiris of Berwik 55 {Dwtbar s Poems 
(1893) 287) Ane fair blyth wyf he had, of ony ane, Bot 
scho wes sumthing dynk and dengerous. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-i. Misc. (1733) II. 200 As dink as a lady, a 1795 
Burns * My Lady's Gown *, My lady’s dink, my lady’s drest, 
The flower and fancy o’ the west. xBzt Scott Kenilw. xxv, 
The mechanic, _ in his leather apron, elbowed the dink and 
dainty dame, his city mistress. X891 F. O. Morris in Morn. 
Post 25 July 3/6 The pied wagtail, running about so nimbly, 
dink and dainty, over the lawn. 

Hence Di-nkly adv. 

1788 R. Galloway Poems 163 (Jam.) They stand sae dinkly, 
rank and file. 1871 P. H. Waddell Psalm cxix. 32. 
Dink, v. Sc. [f. Dink <?.] traits. To dress 
finely, to deck. 

18x1 A. Scott Poems 132 (Jam.) In braw leather boots.. 

I dmk me. 1820 Scott Abbot xx, I am now too old to dink 
myself as a gallant to grace the bower of dames. 

Dinmont (drnmant). Sc. and north . dial. 
Forms : 5 dymraond, 6 dilmond, dynmonthe, 
9 dinman, diriment, dimment, dinmond, 
dynmont, 6- dinmont. [Etymology obscure : 
the second syllable looks like * month' as in 
towmont twelvemonth, but the first is unexplained.] 
The name given in Scotland, and the Border coun- 
ties of England, to a wether between the first and 
second shearing. 

2424 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1814) 4 (Jam.) Item, Gymmer, Dyn- 
mont, or Gaitis, ilk ane to xiid. 1494 Act. Dom. Cone. 353 
(Jam.) Vij** of gymmeris and dymmondis. 1542 Wills <5- 
/«r. A r . C. (Surtees 1835) 119 , 1 yeue vnto saynt cuthb’te 
guild a dynmonthe or ellis the price. 1549 Coittpl. Scot. vi. 
66 The laif of ther fat flokkis follouit . . gylgiyrs and dil- 
mondis. 1584 V tstry Bks. (Surtees) 18 Item at Shaudforthe 
a weather, a yowe, a dinmont, and ij lams. X791-Z Statist. 
Acc. B*rw. III. X55 (Jam.) When they are 18 months old, 
after the first fleece_ is taken off. . they are called diramotts. 
1814 Scott Wav.fi, Killancureit talked of top-dressing 
and bottom-dressing, and year-olds, and gimmers, and din- 
monts. 1892 Northnmbld. Gloss. 236 A lamb is called a 
hog in autumn, and after the first shearing of the new year, 
a dinmont if it be a male sheep, and a gimtner if an ewe. 

Dinna, Sc. for do not : see Do v . 

Diimage, obs. f. Dunnage, - material used for 
packing on shipboard. 

Dinned (dind), ppl. a. rare . [f. Din v. + -ed 1 ,] 
Assailed or disturbed with din : see Din v. 

1820 Keats Hyperion 11. 128 When other harmonies . . 
Leave the dinn’d air vibrating silverly. 

Dinnel(l, Sc. form of Dindle v. 

Dinner (di*nai), sb. Forms: 3-6 diner, 
dyner, 4-5 dinere, dener, 4-7 dynere, 5 dyn- 
nere, dyneer, 6 denere, dynar, dynnor, dynner 
(•Sir. dennar, denner), 6- dinner. [ME. diner , 
a. F. diner (nth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), subst. use of 
pres. inf. diner to Dine.] 

1 . The chief meal of the day, eaten originally, 
and still by the majority of people, about the 
middle of the day (cf. Ger. Mittagsessen's, but now, 
by the professional and fashionable classes, usually 


in the evening ; particularly, a formally arranged 
meal of various courses; a repast given publicly 
in honour of some one, or to celebrate some event. 

1297 R. Glouc.(x 7 24) 558 bulke to diners deiuol were, alas ! 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3508 His fader. .Oft he fed wit gode dinere. 
1393 Langl./ 5 ./ 5 /. C. v%38Theiwoldedon for a dyner.. More 
ban for cure lordes loue. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 459 
Syttenge with Oswaldus the Kynge at dyner l— in mensa\ 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (186S) 26 Whos wiff that obeiethe 
worst, lete her husbonde paie for the dener. 1553 Ascham 
in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 14 Dynnor and supper he had 
me comonlie with him. 1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 116, I had the Captaine of the towne to dinner. 
1563 W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest, xviii. Wks. t 888 I. 84 
Quhy mak je 3our communioun afoir dennar, sen our 
Saluiour institutet His haly sacrament efter suppare? 1581 
J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 458 As he sate in the house 
of Simonat Dyner. 1606 Bryskett Civ.Life 97 After dinner 
a man should sit a while, and after supper walk a mile. 1620 
Venner Via Recta viii. 173 Our vsuall time for dinner . . is 
about eleuen of the clocke. 1712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 372 At eleven Clock this Day, I being then 
at Dinner in Edmund Hall Buttery. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to C'tess. Mar 10 Mar., She gave me a dinner 
of fifty dishes of meat. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 50 In art aristocratical country like England, not 
the Trial by Jury, but the dinner, is the capital institution. 

+ b. To seek his dinner with duke Humphrey'. 
see % Dine v. lb. 

2 . attrib. and Comb ., as dinner-bag , -book, -club, 
-company, - course , - doctrine , -dress, -furniture, 
-giver, -gown, -meal, - napkin , -plate, -room, - tea ; 
dinner-giving, -like adjs. ; dinner-hour, the hour 
at which dinner is taken, the hour or time occupied 
by dinner ; dinner-pair, the pairing of two mem- 
bers of parliament of opposite parties during the 
dinner-hour : see Pair ; dinner-party, a party of 
guests invited to dinner; the social gathering 
which they compose ; dinner-set, a set of plates 
and other ware of the same pattern for the dinner- 
table; dinner-table, the table at which dinner 
is eaten, and round which a party of guests sit ; 
dinner-wagon, a tray with shelves beneath, sup- 
ported by four legs, usually on castors, so as to be 
easily moved, for the sendee of a dining-room. 

2885 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. i, His hoe on his shoulder, 
and his *dinner-bag suspended from it. 1854 \V. Water- 
worth Orig. Anglicanism 134 This contradiction of belief 
and practice, of prayer-book and # dinner-book, has long been 
censured. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh A ristoph., Achamians 11. 
vi, Involved by *dinner-clubs and debts. CX430I.YDG. in 
Turner Dom. Archil. III. 81 The *dynere coursis eke at 
euery feste. # 1649 Milton Eikon. xix. Wks. (1847)320/1 Far 
holier and wiser men than parasitic preachers ; who, without 
their *dinner-doctrine, know that neither king, law, civil 
oaths, or religion, was ever established without the parlia- 
ment. 1B65 Dickens Mut. Er. 1. ii, An innocent piece 
of *dinner-fumiture that went upon easy castors. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. xog The one keeps a *dinner- 
giving house, the other does not. 1891 Truth 10 Dec. 
1240/2 Ecstasies of admiration over a superb *dinner-gown. 
x8oo Spirit Pub. Journals (x8oi) IV. 160 You step to a 
friend’s house on business, near his ^dinner-hour. 1892 
Pall Plait G. 5 Apr. 3/2 That^ period of the evening— 
from seven to ten — which in parliamentary phrase Is called 
the ‘dinner hour’. x86x Dickens Gt. Expect, xxii, A 
*dinner-napkin will not go into a tumbler. 1894 Westm . 
Gaz. 24 Apr. 1/3 He frequently secures a *dinner-pair, and 
manages to get away from the House, .at 6.30. _ 18x5 Jane 
Austen Emma xvi, Out of humour at not being able to 
come, .for forty-eight hours without falling in witha*dinner- 
party. 1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 344 The de- 
canters, the glasses, ‘ the *dinner-set * of crockery-ware. 1813 
Examiner 10 May 299/2 A. .greater number of persons than 
assemble at a *d inner or a tea-table. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II.162, I am to have a "dinner-tea with them next 
Wednesday. X895 Catal . , '"Dinner wagons, three-shelf, 
plain turned pillars, on castors, mahogany, oak or walnut. 

Dinner (dinar), v. [f. Dinner sbl] 

1 . intr. To dine, have dinner : also dinner it. 

1748 [see Dickering below]. 1786 Burns Lines on Interv. 

w. Ld. Daer\,l dinner’d wi’a Lord. 18x8 Moore Fudge 
Fam. Paris viii. 20 Where in temples antique you may 
breakfast or dinner it. 

2 . trans. To entertain at dinner; to provide 
dinner for. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. XI. 481 Hogg would have been din- 
nered to his death. 1826 Examiner 337/1 Before that worthy 
governor .. left the Cape, he was^ twice dinnered. 1859 
Chadwick De Foe vi. 310 Harley dinnered himself into the 
Speaker's chair. 1885 Grace Stebbing Aggravating Sch.~ 
girl xxxiv, I’ll dinner them and I’ll supper them, but if they 
want rooms . . they may go elsewhere. 

Hence Dinnering vbl. sb. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 V. 118T0 think how 
I had drawn myself in by my summer-house dinnering. 1837 
Q. Rev. 142 Few people are there so bored, as at the grand 
dinnerings of the London season. __ 1867 Carlyle Retain, . 
II. 143 Liverpool, with its dinnerings . . was not his ele- 
ment. 

Drimer-Bell. The hell rung to announce 
dinner; usually, the ordinary bell of the house, 
hotel, ship, etc., rung at a fixed time ; also, a par- 1 
ticular bell used for this purpose. 

1682 O. N. Soileau's Lutrin iv. 206 For all Agree, no 
Knell Could more concern them than the Dinner-bell I 
X782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 376 Close to the chimney ..a 
dinner-bell hung in a common frame, a 1859 L. Hunt 
Robin Hood iv. v, The horn was then their dinner-bell. 
X879 F. W. Robinson Cmvard Consc. 1. viii, The dinner-bell 
rang for the first time. 1887 Spectator 26 Feb. 287/2 The 
dinner-bell would begin to ring at half-past 5. 


DINOSAUR. 


Dinner e’tte. [see -ette.] A little dinner ; 
a dinner on a small scale, or for a small party. 

1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice II. v. 74 He lias a luxurious 
bachelor’s first floor in Piccadilly . . where he sometimes 
gives excellent dinnerettes. 

Drnnerless, a. [-less.] Without dinner ; 
fasting. 

• a 1661 Fuller Worthies, London (1662) 198 To Dine with 
Duke Humphrey importing to be dinnerlesse. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 29. 3/1 Such as walk’d Dinnerless the Streets. 
1*1820 S. Rogers Italy (1839) 201 Screwing a smile into his 
dinnerless face. 1859 Tennyson Idylls , Enid 1083, I left 
your mowers dinnerless. 

Dinner ly (di-naili), a. and adv. [f. Dinner 
sb. + -ly.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to dinner. 
B. adv. In a manner appropriate to dinner. 

16x4 Copley Wits, Fits, etc. (N.), A merry recorder of 
London .. met .. in the street, going to dinner to the lord 
maior . . The dinnerly officer was so hasty on his way that 
he refused to heare him. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., 
Achamians iv. iv, Did’st hear . . How cookishly, how 
dinnerly He manages his duties ? 

Di *nner-time. The usual time of dining; the 
time occupied by, or allowed for, dinner. 

1371 in Britton Cathedrals , York (18x9) 80 Swa y l yat 
sail noghte dwell fra yair werk in y® forsayde Ioge na tyme 
of y e yer in dyner tyme. 1596 Shaks. Merclt. V. 1. i. 105 
We will leaue you then till dinner time, ai 627 Middle- 
ton, etc., Changeling (N.), Dinner time? thou meanst 
twelve o’clock. 1710 Tatter No. 258 r 2 We were disturbed 
all Dinner-Time by the Noise of the Children. 1869 Trol- 
lope He knew, etc. vi. (1878) 28 Before dinner-time a recon- 
ciliation had been effected. 


Dinnerward, toward dinner : see -ward. 
Dinnery Cdi'naii), a. [f. Dinner sb. + -rh] 
Characterized by dinner or dinners. 

a 1865 Mrs. Gaskell Curious if True in Gray Woman, 
etc. (1865) 83, I ..disliked the dinnery atmosphere of the 
salle d manger. 1889 Lowell Lett. (1894) 1 1 . 363 Phila- 
delphia was very dinnery, of course, with lunches and 
Wister parties thrown in. 

Dinniek, local var. of Dunnock, hedge-sparrow. 
Din nin g (di*niq), vbl. sb. [f. Din v. + -ING b] 
The action of the verb Din ; the making of a din 
or noise of any kind ; f wailing, etc. 

13. . Cursor M. X8630 (Gcitt.) Was adam bidan in his bale, 
Thoru dome into ]>at dinning dale. X375 Barbour Bruce 
xnr. 153 Gret dynnyng ther wes of dyntis As wapnys apon 
armor styntis. c X400 Dcstr. Troyg6x8 With dynnyng & 
dole for dethe of hor lord. CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xliii. 162 The stour dynnyng and noyse that their horses 
made. 1683 E. Hooker Prcf. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 
15 What shal wee sai then, or think of . . Scurrilities, Huff- 
ings and Dinnings? 1814 Cary Dante , Paradise xiv. in 
The chime Of minstrel music . . a pleasant dinning makes. 
1859 Smiles Self-Help vi. iso After four years dinning of 
his project into the ears of the great. 

Di'nning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] Making 
a din, disturbing with din or noise. 

18x3 L. Hunt in Examiner 1 Mar. 129/1 The noise of 
these dinning fetters. 1832 Tennyson Elednore 131 With 
dinning sound my ears are rife. 

Dinnle, dinnTe, mod. Sc. ff. Dindle ^. 1 and v. 
Dinny (drni), a. [f. Din sb. +-y*.] Resound- 
ing with or filled with din. 

x 768-74 Tucker Li. Kat.{i8s2) I. 461 Sometimes my ears 
are a little dinny. 

II DillOCeras (dain^rseraes). [mod.L. (Marsh, 
1872) f. Gr. detv-os fearful, terrible + Kepas horn.] 
A genus of extinct ungulated quadrupeds (. Ditto - 
cerata ) of huge size, and having apparently three 
pairs of horns. Hence Dinccerate a., related to 
the dinoceras, as a dinocerate animal. 

1872 Marsh A vter. Jrnl. Sc. $ Art Ser. hi. IV. 344. 1877 
Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 506 The brain of the hliddle 
Eocene Dinoceras is only about one eighth the size of a 
living Rhinoceros of equal bulk. x886 A. Winch ell Walks 
Geol. Field 256 The dinoceras was like an elephant in size. 
It had short legs, and perhaps three pairs of horns, — one on 
the snout, one on the cheeks, and one on the forehead. 

Dinomic (dainp'mik), a. [f. Gr. Si-, (D1- 2 ) 
twice -f voft-6s district + -ic.] . Belonging or re- 
stricted to two districts or divisions_(of the globe). 

1863 Balfour Bot. § 1151 A natural family, common to all 
the divisions [of the globe] is polynomic . . If restricted to 
two or more divisions, the groups are dinomic, t rinonuc, etc. 

J] Dinomis (dain^vnis). [mod.L. (Owen 1843) 
f. Gr. Seiv-oy fearful, terrible + opvts bird.] A name 
given by Prof. Owen to a genus of recently extinct 
birds of great size, the remains of which have een 
discovered in New Zealand ; the moa of the Maori. 
Hence Dinorni-tMc, Dino rnitLine adjs., related 
to, or of the nature of, the dinomis. , 

1843 Proc.Zool.Soc i 4 Feb .9 A ^Xe the nam C 
Prof. Owen was read, proposing to sui asu • B?fd 

Dinomis for that of Megalornis, PP ^ prev ious meeting 
of New Zealand m his paper read ^e^erm Megalornis 
. . Mr. G. Gray having g^pj^c-GouLD 11 IV erezoolves 

for a genus of Bird^. W ere\volf may have 

6 Like the dodo or the din -» ^ Newton in Ettcycl. 

SSS, mSw An extinct dinomi.hine bird from 

New Zealand. (darnel). Also in L.lt. 

Dinosaur, aeink^ rmod.L. dinosaurns 

(Owen 5--- fearful, terrible^- 
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oy" (= craupa) lizard.] A member of an extinct race 
of Mesozoic Saurian reptiles (group Dinosauria,- 
typical genus Din'osaunts ), some of which were of 
gigantic size ; the remains point to an organism 
resembling in some respects that of birds, in others 
that of mammals. 

1841 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 104 A remarkable ap- 
proach in the present gigantic Dinosaur to .the crocodilian 
structure. 1873 Dawson Earth $ Man viii, 202 We have 
thus brought before us the Dinosaurs — the terrible Saurians 
— of the Mesozoic age. 1885 C. A. Buckmaster bnt. 
Aim. Comp. 193 The group of fossil reptiles known as 
Dinosaurs has long been remarkable for certain curious 
resemblances to birds which it presents. 

Binosau*rian, a., sb. [f. as prec. + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of, or related to, a dino- 
saur ; belonging to the group Dinosauria . 

1873 [see DicynodontianJ. 1880 Libr. Univ. Kntnvl. VII, 
216 The number of dinosaurian reptiles was very large. 
x83r G. Macdonald Mary Marsion II. jii. 52. The old- 
fashioned horror would^ inevitably raise its deinosaurian 
head afresh above the slime of his consciousness. 

B. sb. A member of the Dinosauria , a Dino- 
saur. . 

1841 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 102 Dinosaurians , .A dis- 
tinct tribe or sub-order of Saurian Reptiles, for which I would 
propose the name of Dinosauria. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec * 
xi. (1878) 295 The Mastodon and the more ancient Dino- 
saurians having become extinct. 1881 Lubbock in Nature 
No. 618. 403 It seems to be now generally admitted that 
birds have come down to us through the Dinosaurians. 

Dinothere, deino- (dsi-nitylRi). [f. mod.L.. 
dmothe’rium (1829, Kaup, in Oken’s Isis XXII. 
402), f. Gr. oav-as fearful, terrible + Brjptov wild 
beast. Also used in the Lat. form.] A member of 
a genus of extinct proboscidean quadrupeds of great 
size, whose remains have been discovered in the 
miocene formations of Europe and Asia. 

1835 Kirby Hab. fy Inst. Anim. II. xxiv. 497 One of the 
most remarkable animals of this Sub-order . . on account of 
its enormous tusks, is named Dejnotherium. .1847 Ansted 
Anc. World xv. 353 A pachydermatous species .. showing 
many curious points of resemblance to the Dinothere. 1880 
Dawkins Early Man 143 The deinotheres and mastodons 
. . were either dragged tn by the carnivores, or swept in 
by the flow of water. 

Hence Dinothe-rian a. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 867/2 Those Mastodons .. 
manifest the Dinotherian character. 

Dinoxide, erron. f. (after binoxide) for Dioxide. 
1854 J- Scoffer n in Orrs Circ. Sc. Chem. 495 Black 
Oxide (Suboxide or Dinoxide) of Mercury. 

fBrnrie, Sc, Ohs, [f. Djjt sb. +-byJ -Din, 
1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 15 
Disputing without dinrie or pertinacite in contention. 

Binsome (drnspm), a. Sc. [f. Din sb. + -some.] 
Full of din ; noisy. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t.flisc. (1733) I. 66 O Katy wilttf gang 
wi’ me And leave this dinsome town awhile, a 1774 Fer- 
gusson King’s Birthd. Poems (1845) 2 The hills., would 
echo to thy dinsome rout. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink xi, Till 
block an' studdie ring an' reel Wi* dinsome clamour. 1876 
Blackie Songs Relig. <$- Life 112 The stir Of dinsome life. 
Bint (dint), sb. Forms : 1 dynt, 2-4 dunt 
(//), 4-6 dynt(e, 6 dinte, 3- dint. [OE. 
dynt, cogn. with ON. dyntr, dyttr in same sense ; 
cf. Sw. dial. dunt. Not recorded in the other Tent, 
langs. See also Dent and Dunt. Sense 3 is 
manifestly influenced by itidcnl and its family.] 

+ 1 - A stroke or blow ; csp. one given with a 
weapon in fighting, etc.; — Dent sb.* 1. Ohs. or 
blending with 3. 

c 8517 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xlv. 338 Ac ondrseden 
him oone dynt sw® neahjOa J?e noht to gode ne do<5. C950 
Lindisf. Gosp. John xviii. 22 An . . Sara Segna salde dynt 
mio honde uutearde 5xm htelende. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
*53 P e duntes bo5_uuel to kepen. cxz 00 Ohm. 4290 J>urrh 
Aaamess gilltes dinnt Wass all mannkinn burrhwundedd. 
a 1225 Auer. R. to Sweordes dunt is adunriht . . vor sweord* 
. . 3ifo_ deaoes dunt. a 1300 Cursor M. 20990 Hefdid he 
was wit dint o suord. c 1320 Cast. Love nor Such beo \jc- 
duntes of batayle. c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 514, I sail dyntis 
deill.quhill ane of vs be deid. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. Ixxxix, 
Thou hast whole stynt hys weapons dynt. 1697 Dryden 
Vtrg. Georg, m. 576 With dint of Sword, or pointed Spears. 
1791 Cowper Iliad xvit. 676 From the dint Shield me of 
dart and spear. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. HI. 1. i. (1848) 16 
The dints and bruises of outward battle. 

b. The stroke of thunder ; = Dent sb .1 1 b- 
c *374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1503 Hoiv Cappaneus proud e 
with bonder dynt was slayn. c 1386 — Wife's Prol. 276 
With wilde thonder dynt and firy leuehe Moote thy welked 
nekke be to-broke. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xi. xxxi. 201 Like 
thunders dint or lightnings new. x8o8 Scorr Marmion 1.. 
xxiit, The Mount, where Israel heard the law ’Mid thunder- 
dint, and flashing levin. 

2 . The dealing of blows ; hence, force of attack, 
assault, or impact {lit. and jig.) ; violence, force, 
attack, impression. Now rare exc. as in c. 

C1330 R. BrunNe Chron. (1810) 70 If he wild it wynne 
with dynt, als duke hardie. 1513 Douglas sEtieis it. x. 63 
The auld waiklie but force or dynt A dart did cast. 1530 
Lyndesay Test , Papyngo 355 Quho clymith moist heych 
moist dynt hes of the wedder. *579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. 
Nov. 104 Such plcasaunce nowdisplast by dolors dint. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. nt, ii. 198, I perceiue, you feele The dint 
of pitty. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. 111. 200 But dint of 
argument is out of place. .1748 J. Mason uEVbcw/. j. Me- 
chanical Minds .. affected with mere Dint of Sound and 
Noise, 1770 Goldsm.vTAV. Wks. (1837) III. 420 He had 


gone 1 as far., as the mere dint of parts and application 
could go. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ . vi. 126 (ed. 2) 
Their soul gathered all dint and courage. 

+ b. phr. By dint of sword : by attack with 
weapons of war; by force of arms. Obs. 

Ranging from the literal sense as in z, to the vague use in 0 . 
a 1330 Roland 4 V. xo Alle thelondes that were in Spayne, 
With dint Of swerd wan Charlmain. c 1440 Gesta Rone. 
xvii. 330 (Add. MS.) The sones .. goten mekell good by 
dynte of swerd. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1x78/1 
With the dint of sword The hand of bondage brast. 1602 
Dekker Satiromastix Wks, 1873 I, 242 You have put all 
Poetrie to the dint of sword. 1663 Butler Hud . 1. H. 248 
He , . by his Skill No less than Dint of Sword, cou’d kill. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 262 Even now they [Turks] 
maintain what they have by mere Dint of Sabre. 

c. Hence By (the) dint of : by force of ; by means 
of (with implication of vigour or persistence in the 
application of the means). (The current idiom.) 
[1597 see Dent sb> 3.] ... 

Z664 Butler Heed. 11. m. 201 Chace evil spirits away by 
dint Of Cickle, Horse-shoe, Hollow. flint. 1685 Cotton tr. 
Montaigne (1877) I. 36 Subdued by . . dint of valour. 1712, 
Addison Sped. No. 411 r 7 Pleasures of the Fancy.. which 
are worked out by Dint of Thinking. 1764 Goldsm. Hist. 
Eng. (1772) II. 102 Tallard. .had risen by the dint of merit 
alone. X771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) xs9_ By dint of 
cross-examination, I found he was not at all satisfied. 1826 
Scott Jml. 25 Dec., By dint of abstinence . . I passed a 
better night. 2872 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe ii. (1894) 
65 Schiller endeavours' to give the local colour . . by dint of 
insertinglittle bits of guide-bookinformation. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 29 We. .Earned, by dint of failure, triumph. 

d. Under , within (etc.) the dint of: exposed 
to, or within the reach or range of assault of. Cf. 
Dent sbi 1 2 b. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 23/2 Sparing none that 
came under their dint. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ivi. 
275 He that comes within the dint on’t [noysom breath] 
dies. x6sa A. Haksne t God's Sumter. 383 We shall be out 
of the Dint of many a Tentatjon. a 1734 North Exam. 
1. iii. § 71 (1740) 175 Standing in the Dint of an Air, that 
was . . sure to blast him. 

3 . A mark or impression made by a blow or by 
pressure, in a hard or plastic surface ; an indenta- 
tion ; =Dent sb . 1 4. (Also fig.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 1 Ycladd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde, Wherein old dints of deepe woundes did 
remaine. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 47 The very little ones 
..may make some secret markes .. with some little dint 
with their natle. 1657 Austen Fndt Trees t. 46 Make the 
cut smooth and even .. without dints or ridges. 170a 
Dryden Fables , Pygmalion 32 Afraid His hands had made 
a dint. 1818 Byron Mazepfa 17 Nor dint of hoof, nor 
print of foot, Lay in the wild luxuriant soil. x8 47 S. Wjl- 
berforce in Life «$* Lett. I. 402 The single opportunity of 
making, .a dint in a character. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. 
Leigh n. 927 Beside her bed Whose pillow had no dint. 

Bint (dint), v. [ME. dynt-, dibit-, dint-en, f. 
Dint sb. Not recorded in OE. ; cf. Icel. dynta to 
dent, Sw. dial, dunta to strike, shake ; and see also 
Dent v. and Dunti] 

+1. trans. To strike, beat, knock. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4302 (Cott.) To bi dint of his mangonele. 
c 1300 Havelok 2448 He [/*/.]. .auntenhim, so man doth here, 
Andkestehim on a scabbed mere, a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 138 
Wib sharpe nayles dunted and driue. *596 Spf.nser F. ~Q. 
vj. x. 31 His wounds worker, that with lovely dart Dinting 
his brest had bred his restlesse paine. ax 649 Drumm. of 
HAwrn. Poews Wks. (27x1)50/2 Ye, who with gawdy wings 
and bodies light Do dint the air. 

■ f b. ililr. or absol. Obs . 

C1460 Towtteley Myst. (Surtees) 234 In alle this warld .. 
Is none so doughty as I, the best, Doughtely dyntand on 
mule and on stede. 

t 2 . intr. To make a dint or impression in some- 
thing ; , = Dent v. 4. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DcP. R. xvu. Jxxiv. (1495) 648 Yf the' 
fynger dynteth in therto and finde it neshe. x kqo Spenser 
F. Q. r. viihH The ydle stroke.. So deepely dinted in the 
driven clay, That three yardes deepe a furrow up did throw. 
3 .^ trans. To mark or impress with dints; to make 
a dint or dints in. 

• *597 Bp. Hall Sat. t. ix, Let your floor with horned 
satyrs hoofs Be dinted and defiled every morn. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iv. i. (1647) t.67 This Emperour’s heart 
was.. furrowed, dinted, and hollowed at last. 18x2 Byron 
Ch. Har. I. xlix, Wide scattered hoof-marks dint the 
wounded ground. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. m.- (Street in 
Strasburg), He dints With his impatient hoofs the flints, 
b. To impress or drive in with force. 

1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 142 The scars which 
my unthriftines hath dinted upon their fortunes. 2826 J. 
Wilson Noct.Amlr. Wks. 1855 I. 232 ' Dinna dint the pint 
o your cnitch into my instep, Mr. North.* 1855 Tennyson 
Maudi. i», A body was found. .Mangled, and flatten’d, and 
crush’d, and dinted into the ground. 

;t 4 . To take the sharp edge off; to reduce the 
acrimony of (corrosive liquids). Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hyd rol.Chym. 27 Those corrosive fret- 
ting, ponttek, and acid juyees . . are ‘I say dimed, softned 
and sweetned. Ibid, xox The waters of the spaw may., 
help.to dint the' acrimony. 

Hence Dinted, Dinting ppl. adjs. 

*566 Drant Horace? Sat. viii. Evb, When he with dynt- 
yng axe is hewed rounde aboute. 1579 Poor Knt.’s Patlace, 
No feare of dinting death. 1596^ Spenser F. Q. (J.), They 
do impress Deep dinted furrows in the^ batter'd mails. 1697 
Dryden SEneid (J,), Deep dinted wrinkles^ on her cheeks 
she draws. x8o8 Scott Mann. vi. xxviii, With dinted 
shield, and helmet beat, a x88r Rossetti Rose Mary iii. 
142 On either hand There hung a dinted helm and brand. 


Dintless (di-ntles), a: [f. Dint sb. + . 1JSS 1 
Without a dint or dints. 

1 . Not producing a dint or impression. 

1558 PllAER /Emid II. E iij. On his targat side ii hi, 
where dyntlesse down it hyng. 1647 Trapp Comm. 1 Tita 
iii. 4 Dans fore-seen are dintiesse. 1847 Buckie in Sh'is 
Mag-. LX 1 I. 238 Dintless the missile hail is pour’d. ' 

2 . That has, or receives, no dint. 

i860 Roskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. § 24. ro? Veiling wjih 
hushed softness its dintless rocks. ’’ 

3 . dial. See quot., and cf. Dint sb. 2. 

1878 Ciny.lld. Gloss., Dintless , lacking in energy. 

t Dintfmerate, V. Obs. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dinumerare to count over one by one, redos 
tip, f. dr-, dis- apart, separately + numtrart to 
number.] trans. To number one by one. 

1721 Bailey, Dinuwcrate , to Account or Number. 

+ Dimrmerately, adv. ois.ran. [f. Vi- 
numerate, ad. L. dinumcrat-m reckoned up, enu- 
merated (see prec.) + -ly 2 .] By separate enumera- 
tion ; one by one. - 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. n. v, I had not dinumerately 
and articulately mustered up. .the particular Arguments. 

Dimunera'tion. [ad. L. dinumeratm-m, 
n. of action from dinumerare : see Dinumebate.] 

1 . ‘The act of numbering out one by one ’ (Ash). 

1626 Cocker am, Dinumeration , numbring or reckoning. 

1721 in Bailey. _ 1755 Johnson, Dinumeration , the act of 
numbering out singly. 

2 . Rhet. Enumeration; =Atamthmesis. 

II DinuS (doi'nus). Path . [mod.L., a. Gr. dnoi 
whirling, vertigo.] Dizziness, giddiness, vertigo. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dinus .. a giddiness or swim- 
ming of the Head, a Disease otherwise call’d Vertigo. 177; 
in Ash. In mod. Diets. 

Biobely (dsiun’beli). [ad. Gr. SiwflfAia an 
allowance of two obols, f. 1h- twice + bffo\ -bs obol.] 
An allowance of two obols to each citizen during 


the Athenian festivals. 

1849 Grote Greece u. Ixii. V. (1862) 421 The disbursement of 
the Diobely . . on occasion of various religious festivals. 
1852 Ibid. 11. Ixxv. IX. 526 A portion of the money., was em- 
ployed in the distribution of two oboli per head, called the 
diobely, to all present citizens. 

Biobol (clai|J«*‘bfl). Nwnism. [ad. Gr. 5 wj 3 oX- 
ov, f. 5t- (Di- %) twice + bfioA-os Obol.] A silver 
coin of ancient Greece equal to two obols. 

. 1887 B. V. Head Hist. Nttmorttm 36 The well-known 
type of the Tarentirte diobol, Herakles strangling the lion, 
recurs on diobols of Arpi, Cxiia, Rubi, and Teate. Im., 
The currency of Apulia . . consisted . . of silver diobols ar.a 
didrachms of Tarentum. 

Bio’cesal, a. rare. [f. Diocese + -al.] 01 
or relating to a diocese. 

x88o Libr. Untv. Knawl. II. 281 His diocesa! functions 
being afterwards extended over New Hampshire. 

Biocesau (d 3 i|p*szsan), a. and sb. Also 5-0 
dyocesan(e, 6 diocesain, dyocysen, 7 diocesan®, 
dicecesan. [Formerly dyocysen, diocesain, a. L 
diocesain (15th c.), f. aiocise , diocese : see -AN b 
and cf. med.L. dieccesdnus (1311 in 
the regular L. f. dioccesis ( Diocese ) vvould - 
dicecesidnus : cf. OF. dyocesiien (I 33 2 jn 
Suppl.), and see Diocebian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diocese. 

I450-I53 0 Myrr.-our Ladye 71 Wythout lycense 0 
bysshope dyocesan. 1637-50 Row Hut. M 

That office of a diocesan Lord Bishop . .unprofit . 
unlawfull. 1640 Bp. Hall Efisc. Ep. Ded., hither 1- 
publike, or my own Dicecesan Occasions. xy\x r 
Direct. Ch.-Wardens (ed. 4) 204 Their Business • • 
attend Diocesan Synods. 1859 Jephson& ■RZt\E . 

479 The old diocesan town of Dol. 1894 ■dtk* n £ 5 
572/2 The first bishops of Ireland were not 
authority seems to have been concurrent, ana o 1 
by the ocean. » 

B. sb. 1 . He who is in charge of an ecclesia. 

tical diocese ; the bishop of a diocese. . 

- 0x440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 61 TOanne a 
bodyn com hom to his dyocesan, or to hi s or f '• ' ) 

takyn his penauns of hym. 1493 Festivall V' • * 

194 Also ye shall praye .. for the bysshopot . • 
cysen. 1552 Bk. Com. Frayer Ordering p ea ^° p’rLthcde- 
be admitted by his Diocesan to the ordre obliged 
1689 in Somers Tracts II. 278 Whether theyar 1’. 

to their Metropolitan than to their .Aid be r '° 

Hutchinson Hist. . Mass. I. iv. 418 . They ,y n,\V. 
longer subject to any diocesan in England. 100 * c j a5S 

Stephens S. Sax. Diocese , Langton belonged 
ofprelates who were statesmen rather than o 

2 . One of the clergy or people of a dio 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) IV. WH* » jJojlE 
bysshoppes, or theyr diocesains, these curates. : m ( jj f 
Confut . T indale Wks. 398/2 As the. .go°‘ a * 
chyld . . or the bishop his dyocesane. Z55> mithte 
Fardle Facions it. xii. 283 These [Bisbopc s] a! 

then gouerne their Clergie, and other wet ^ v> -,7 
their owne pleasure. 1728 Morgan tor? 

Titular Prelates., very unlikely ever to visit y a i t r.tinet 

in f art i bus Infidelium. x8zi Lamb EIu* b • - jj 0! nb!« 
day. Faithful lovers, .content to rank the LL it'J. 
diocesans of old Bishop Valentine. >®39 ► faithful* 

( I ^94) I. 50 Latimer.. said.. that the devil jealous 

lest of bishops.. Hisdiocesans, too, are °° , dioCC 533 

Hence Dioxesaaist, an advocate .0 


system. _ . , . fA-Dioee**"* 1 * 

XB87 Ch. Q. Rev. XXIII. 347 The desire of tnc 
leaders, .to introduce, .certain usages. 
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Diocese (dartfses, -sis). Forms :a. 4-6 dio-, 
dyooise, -cyse, 5-6 -cis, (diecise, dyosys), 6 ScJ 
diosise. / 3 . 5-7 diocesse, 6-7 dioces,' 6-9 dio- 
cess, (5 diosses, 6 dioses, dyoces, dyesses). 7. 
6- diocese (6 dicecese). 5 . (Sc,) 5-6 dyocye, -cie^ 
6 diocye, dy-, diosie, dicesie, 6- diocie. t. 5-6 
dio-, dyocesy, -sie, 6 dioccesie. [ME. diocise , 
etc. 7 a. OF. diocise (diozcise, 13th c. in Iiatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med.L. diocesis , for L. dioccesis a governor’s 
jnrisdiction, a district, in later eccl. L. a bishop’s 
jurisdiction, a diocese, a. Gr. diotrcqais, orig. * house- 
keeping \ hence ‘management, administration, 
government, the province of a (Roman) gover- 
nor*, and in Byz. Gr. ‘a bishop’s jurisdiction, 
a diocese’, f. 5 ioik 4 -€ii' to keep house, to manage, 
administer, govern, f. 5 1~, 5 m- through, thoroughly 
+ oIkI-civ to inhabit, occupy, fhanage. Under 
Latin influence at the Renascence, the form became 
in Fr. and Eng. dioces ; whence, for phonetic 
reasons,- in Fr. diocise , in Eng. diocesse , diocess. 
Diocess was the classical English type from the 
16th to the end of the iSth c. ; it was the only 
form recognized by .Dr, Johnson and the other 
1 8th c. lexicographers, and was. retained by some 
(notably by the Times newspaper) in the 19th c., 
in which, however, diocese_ (as in Fr.) has become 
the established" spelling. In Scotch, diocis{e, lost 
the terminal s in the singular, and. was reduced to 
diocie , diocy. The Gr.-L. word was also indepen- 
dently adapted as dio'cesy, -ie : cf. paralysis , F. 
paralysie , palsy. (Cf. Pr. dioCesa, diocezi , Sp. 
dio'cesis , Pg. diocese , It. dioresi -cese.)] 

F 1 . Administration, dominion, rule. Sc. Obs . 
1596. Dalrymple tr., Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 272 Barounis 
and Nobles of the Lenox, and diosie of Ramtrwe [ditiouc 
Ramfroa}. . Ibid. x. 317 Monie 'men of weir cum be sey 
esilie.-apd subjected the tonne lychtlie to thair authorietie 
and diosie, na man resisteng. 

2 . A district or division of a country under 
a governor; a province; esp. one of the provinces 
into which the Roman empire was divided after 
Diocletian and Constantine. Obs. exc. Hist. 

' 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 518 The Kyng of Englande, to 
haue. .the cytie of Lymoges, y° cytie of Caours, w* all the 
dyocis of y 6 sayd cyties belongynge. 1525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. clxxxiv. [cl.xxx.] 556 To enioy styll peasably alf 
that euer they were as then in possessyon of in Acquytayne, 
and nyr.e dyoces to be quite delyuered. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I; 98 The diocesse Arsinoeti*. in the Lybian coast. 
1671 L. Addison W. Barbary ii. (T.), Wild boars are no 
rarity in this diocess, which the Moors hunt and kiU in 
a manly pastime. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 551 Cilicia 
. .this Province included also Pisidia, Pamphilia, and three 
Dioceses, as they were called, or Districts of Asia. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <$- F. II. 36 The civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great dioceses, each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom. 

3 . Eccl. The sphere of jurisdiction of a bishop 
the district under the pastoral care of a bishop. 
(The earlier and ordinary sense in English.) 

a. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5773 To a dyocise 
langed a cite, & ordened paroschens for to be. CX380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 85 5 if prestis woolen seie here masse & 
techen f>e gospel in a bischopis diocise. CX386 Chaucer 
Prol. 664 .In daunger hadde he at his owene gise The 
yonge , giries of the diocise. 1483 Cat/i. Angl. 100/2 A 
diocis, diocesis. a 1535 More Wks. 231 (R.) He walked 
about as an apostle of the Deuill . . & had in euery diocyse 
a dyuerse name. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 127 Wyth- 
out examynatyon or sentence gyuen in the Dyosys. 1506 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 449 Sum of the 
Clergie. .war callit. .of the maist notable, Johone Leslie .. 
ffirst estemet Juge of the diosise, primat als of the same. 

fi. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccvi. 218 In the diocesse of Mag- 
burgh. Ibid. vii. ccxxi. 244 Y l the farther brynke of 
Humber shuld be the begynnynge of his diosses. 1548 
Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 30 TheDeuyl. *is the moste dyli- 
gent preacher of al other, he is neuer out of his dioces. 
*554 Chron. Gr . . Friars (Camden) 93 Alle the parich 
churches of the' dioses of London, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. VJJ. vjjj. § 3 The local compass of his authority we 
term a diocess. 1641 Milton Reform . 1. (1851) 32 For one 
Bishop now in a Dioces we should then have a Pope in 
every Parish. 1646 Sir T. Brown k. Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 279 
Austin forbad that [/. e. the translation] of Jerom to be used 
in his Diocesse. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxviii. 135 Fox, 
bishop of Winchester, .withdrew himself wholly to the care 
of his diocess. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. iv. 384 
Serenus ordered . . that they should be removed from . .his 
diocess. 1867 Times 26 Nov., (Leading Art.) A bishop 
must needs have great influence in his diocess. 1868 R. 
Arthur Arnold in Times 8 Jan., : There would-be no 
sufficient plea for the maintenance of a bishop in that 
diocess. 

y. 1528 More Dyalogue 1. Wks. 120/2 Any bishop ..within 
his diocese. 1546 Lancley Pol. Verg. De Invent: iv. vi: 
89 b, Parishes to Curates and Dioceses to Byshoppes. - 1614 
Selden Titles Hon. 301 Vnder the Diocese of Chichester. 
1765-9 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 477 . An arch-deacon hath 
an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, immediately- subordinate to 
the bishop, throughout the whole of his diocese, or in some 
particular part of it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 283 
Reports were laid before mm from all the dioceses of the 
realm. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. iv. 341 The bishops 
had settled. <that each diocese should make its own arrange, 
ments. ‘ # • 

fi.^1470 Henry Wallace 1 1. .172 Glaskow thai gaif. .To 
dyocye in Duram to commend. 1535 Stewart Cron'. Scot. 
III. 34 Of Eborak all in thedyocie.- -1552 -Abp.' Hamilton 


Caiec/t. (1884) 3 Within our awin Diocye. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 266 That tyme in the dicesie of 
S. Androis was done na kynde of diuine seruice. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk, Three Presbyteries . . to make up a Pro- 
vincial! Synode and a Diocie, and everie Provinciall Synod 
shall appoynt the place of the nixt Synod within that same 
Diocie. Sc. Prov. Ramsay Return. (1870) v. 146 The deil’s 
a busy bishop in his ain diocie. 

t. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 542 In all ]>e kyrkis halyly 
Of Abbyrdenys Dyocesy. 1562 WinJet Last Blast Trompet 
Wks. 1888 1. 43 In euery diocesie and parochin. 1580 Wills 
<5* Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 428 Wythin the diocoesie of 
Durham. 

b. transf. and fig. 

x6i6 S. Ward Coale fr. Altar ( 1627) 14 True zeale loues 
to keepe home, studieth to bee quiet in other mens Dioces. 
*1x631 Donne Poems (1650) 95 Haile Bishop Valentine, 
whose day this is, All the Aire is thy Diocis. a 1635 Cor- 
bet Poems (1807) 18 Their plays had . . A perfect diocess of 
actors Upon the stage. 1644 Milton Divorce (ed. 2) n. 
xxi. 75 The causes . . reside so deeply in the . . affections of 
nature, as is not within the diocese of Law to tamper with. 
1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Art if. Com. Last Cent.; I am glad 
for a season to take an airing beyond the diocese of the 
strict conscience. 1891 - Morley in Daily Nezvs 10 Dec. 
3/2 Togo about, as^ my friend does, through the whole of 
what I may call his diocese of those northern counties, 
and breathe out Liberalism. 

Hence Dioceseless a., without a diocese ; + Dio- 
cesener, one who belongs to a diocese ; = Diocesan 
sb. 2 ; Dioce'siarch, the ruler of a diocese ; 
+ Di*o cesser = Diocesan sb. 1. 

1885 R» W, Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 175 A dioceseless 
bishop, a 1626 Bacon Case of Fost-nati Wks. (Ellis & 
Spedding) VII. 657 They say this unity in the bishop, or 
the rector doth not create any privity between the parish- 
ioners or dioceseners, more than if there were several bishops, 
Or several parsons. 1805 W. Taylor in Montldy Mag. 
XX. 512 Diocesan properly means ‘ belonging to the dio- 
cese In English this word is applied oddly to the diocesi- 
arch, or chief of the diocese. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. 
xci. 370 More than be Conuocations now Diocessers were 
stout. 

f Dioce’sian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type 
diaceesidn-tts , f. dioccesis, in OF. dyocestien : see 
Diocesan, which is a less regular formation.] = 
Diocesan a. and sb. 

1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Monast .. Cottveniiotts 49 If the 
Diocesian refuse to give Ordination. 17x5 . M. Davies 
A then. Bril. I. X31 The Cl5rgy. .of his Diocesian City. 
Diocess, -cise, earlier forms of Diocese. 
t Di-octahe'dral, a. Crystal. Obs. [Dr- 2 x + 
Octahedral.] Bounded by twice eight planes; 
i.e. having the form of an octahedral prism with 
tetrahedral summits. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 204 Di-octahedral 
topaz. 

Diode (dai-flnd), a. Electr. Telegr. [mod.f. 
Gr. 5 i-, (Dl- 2 ) twice, doubly + o 5 <fc way.] lit. Of 
two ways : applied by Mr. Preece to a mode of 
working, which converts a single telegraphic wire 1 
into two ways or ducts for signalling messages, 
without reference to direction ; one application of 
the multiplex system of working. 

x886 W. H. Preece in Jrnl. Soc. Tcleg. Engineers XV. 
231 A mode [of working] by which two messages are 
practically sent at the same time will be diode working. 

fj Dio don (dai^d/m). Z00L [mod.L., f. Gr. type 
*dtu8ov doubly-toothed (sc. Orjptov animal), f. St-, 
(Dl- 2 ) twice + 55 our, SSovt- (in neuter adjs. -o 5 oF) 
tooth.] A genus of globe-fishes, having the jaws 
tipped with enamel, forming a tooth-like tubercle 
in the centre of the beak above and below. 

• The name has also been improperly given to a genus of 
South American falcons, and to the cetacean genus 
Ziphius. 

.1776 Pennant Zool. III. 129 Oblong Diodon. .Sun-fish from 
Mount’s Bay. Ibid. 131 Short.Diodon.. Sun-fish from Loo. 
Ibid. 132 Globe Diodon.. This species' is common to Europe 
and South Carolina. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 
II. 264 The Rourid Diodon, or Toad-fish. 1854 Owen in 
Circ. Sc., Organ. .Nat. II. 95/2 The . . grinding tubercle of 
the diodon. 

Di*odont, a. and sb. [See prec.] adj. Having 
two teeth: spec, of or pertaining to the Dio- 
dontidx or family of fishes of which Diodon is 
the typical genus ; sb. a fish of this family. So 
Diodo’ntoid a. and sb. 

In modern Diets. 

Ii Dicecia (daip-Jia). Bot. [mod.L. (Linn reus 
1735), a. Gr. type * 5 tot«ta, abstr. sb. from * 51 oiko? 
having two houses, f. (Dl- 2) twice + oluoshouse: 
Cf. Mon<ecia.] The twenty-second class in the 
Sexual System of Linnreus, comprising plants which 
have male (staminiferous)and ferfiale (pistilliferous) 
flowers on separate individuals. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dioecia , in Botany, a class 
of plants which have the male and female parts., in different 
flowers, and . . on different plants of the same species. 
Among the plants of this class are the willow, mistletoe, 
hemp,- spinach. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. ix. 96. 

Hence Dicexian it. = Di(Ecious. 

' 1828 Webster, Diecian . 

- Dicecio- (doiifju?), comb.-f. Dioecious, s=dice- 
ciously ; as diccciodimorphous , diccciopolygamous, 

■ 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., DicecioPolygamous ..a term applied 
to those plants of which some individuals bear unisexual 
and some bisexual flowers. , . . \ 


Dicecions (dohrjbs), a. [f. Dioecia -f -ous.J 

1 . Bot. Of plants: Having the unisexual male 
and female flowers on separate plants. 

X748-52 S1R J. Hill Nat Hist., Plants 291 (Jodr.) The 
rhamnus with terminatory spikes and quadrified dioecious 
flowers, 1789 G. White Selborne (1853) 393 Hops are 
dioecious- plants. 1877 Darwin Forms of FI. Introd. 3 
A species tending become dioecious, with the stamens- 
reduced in some individuals and with the pistils in others. 

2 . Zool. Having the two sexes in separate indivi- 
duals ; sexually distinct. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xlvu. 394 Certain 
intestinal worms in which the sexes are dioecious. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 157 All fishes are dioecious, or of distinct 
sex. 1882 A. Mactarlane Consanguinity 8 Sex in Man 
is dioecious. 

Hence Dice'ciously adv,, in a dicecious manner ; 
Dioe*ciousness, dioecious state or condition. 

1859. Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 74 Some . . species of 
holly in North America, are, according to Asa Gray, .more 
or less diceciously polygamous. 1874 F. A. Kitchener 
Year s Bot. vii. ri8 This idea of benefit to the plant in 
diceciousness. 1877 Darwin Forms of FI. vii. 279 Other- 
wise every step towards diceciousness would lead towards 
sterility. 

- Dicecism (dsiifsiz’m). [ad. mod.L. diarismus, 
Ger. diocisitius (Sachs), f. Gr. * 8 ioik-os (in L. form 
dicecus : see Dkecia) + -isar.] Dioecious condition. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 807 This distribution 
of tne sexes, which is generally termed Dicecism, occurs in 
all classes and orders of the vegetable kingdom. 

Diogenes (doiifd^entz). The name of a cele- 
brated Greek Cynic philosopher, who according to 
tradition showed his contempt for the amenities*of 
life by living in a tub : see Cynic. Hence Dio*- 
g-enes-crab, a species of West Indian hermit crab, 
which chooses an empty shell for its residence. 
Dio’genes-cnp, the cup-like cavity formed in the 
palm of the hand by arching the fingers, and bend- 
ing the thumb and little finger toward each other : 
from a story that the Cynic substituted this for a 
cup in raising water to his mouth. 

1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. i. 4 A table 
covered with a clean table cloth ; dishes in nice order .. ap- 
peared to our young Diogenes absurd superfluities. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Diogenes-cup. 1884 J. Hall Chr. Home 
176 Exceptional natures, that, Diogenes-like, prefer to be 
let alone. 

Hence Biogenic (dai|i?d3e*nik) a. y of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of Diogenes. So Diogo'nical 
a. ; Dioge nically adv. ; Dio’genize v., to render 
cynical. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. v, Socratic or rather Diogenic 
utterances. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) J12 There is 
vaine-glory . .in being Diogenicall and dogged. 1603 Dek- 
ker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 21 Sweet, signior, be not too 
Diogenical to me. 17x9 Ozell tr. Misson’s Trav. Eng. 154 
(D.) To despise riches, not Diogenically, but indolently. 
1623 Cockeram n, One growne Churlish, Diogcniz'd. 

Dioic (dai'oik), a. rare “°. [ad. F. dioiqttc 
(Bulliard 1783), or mod.L. dioietts (Linnreus 1753)1 
a. Gr. type * 5 iWos: see Dkecia.] =Dicecious. 
So Bioi'cons a. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diol(e, obs. early ff. Dole, Dool, grief, 
t Di’onise. Obs. Also 5 diones, and in L. 
form diony8ia. [a. OF. dionise, dyonise (13.. in 
Godef.), ad. med.L. dionysia (Albertus Magnus), L. 
dionysias (Pliny), Gr. hiovvotas, {.I^ibvvffos Bacchus.] 

A precious stone, of a black colour streaked with 
red, reckoned, by medireval writers, a preservative 
against drunkenness. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxiv. (149s) 563 
Dionisius is a blacke stoon or broune spronge wyth red 
veynes. .yf it is groundid and medelyd wyth water it smel- 
lyth as wyne, and yet it wythstondv.th dronkenshyp.J X483 
Cat It. Angl. 100/1 Diones, dioitisia. 1567 Maflet Gr. 
Forest 6 The Dionise is black, or rather browne, all be- 
strowed with bloudie strokes or vaines. x6ox Chester 
Love’s Mart, lxxxvi. (1878) 18 The Adamant, Dionise, and 
Calcedon. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 40/1 The Diomse 
stone. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 94 'Dionysia. 
1855 Smedley Occult . Sc. 354 Dionysia. 

Dionym (dai’^nim). [ad. Gr. 5 iwPt»/x*or, -ov 
having t\Vo names, f. Si-, (Dl-- 2 ) twice + ovofia 
name.] A name consisting of two terms (as ; the 
names in zoology or botany, the two terms of which 
denote respectively the genus and species). 
xS. . Coues is cited by Cent. Did. _ 

Dionyanal (daij/rnimal), a. [f- as prec. + -J 
Of or pertaining to a dionym ; = ts . 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Diottymal. Oct 352 

18S/J. A. Allen On Zell. Nome,,, in fhe A, rf Oct. 

The binomial (or dionymal) system. ni*nv- 

: Diouysiac («££») tL 

So mod.F. 

^r^Of^pcrtainmgto Dionysos or Bacchns, 

°'i 0 “ S : 0 f F ^ tr. Muni's Mel. i« Dionysiac 
1844 Beck & Fclt ^ Paint. V. ix. »v. 5 4 - 

and erotic poems. ;* L xS6s Grote Plato II. xxm; 

The n Ombic or Dionysiac religious mysteries. >8 7 r 
BaowNiN rr JSW; 37 Onrs.he great D.ontmac theatre, 

And tragic triad of immortal fames. 


DIONYSIAN. 


DIOBISTIC 


B. sb. pi. The Dionysiac festivals or Dionysia , 
celebrated periodically in ancient Greece. 

1827-38 Hare Guesses (1867) 154 At Athens, Homer, the 
Dionysiacs and Pericles, by their united influence, fostered 
them into dramatists. 

So Dionysi*acaI a . ; Dionysi'acally adv. 

1858 Hogg Shelley II. xi. 373 The goat is a Dionysiacal 
quadruped, habitually given to scale Parnassus. 1816 T. 
Taylor in Pamphleteer VIII. 57 The mundane intellect . . 
is Bacchus . . the soul is particularly distributed into gene- 
rattan Dionysiacally. _ ^ 

Dionysian (daij^nrsian), a. [f. L. Dionysi-us 
of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus ; also as" 
sb. a personal name + -an.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the Dionysia or festivals held in honour of Diony- 
sus; -Dionysiac. 

a 16x0 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 13 The Seas after the 
Dionysian feasts will be more smooth. 182a T. Mitchell- 
Aristoph , I. p. xxiii,The Dionysian festivals, .were the great 
carnivals of antiquity. 

2 . Pertaining to or characteristic of the Elder or 
Younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse, notorious 
for cruelty. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 839 Who. .would not . . hate 
. . those Dionysian Tyrants in Sicilia ? 1879 Bncycl. Brit. 

IX. 688/2 He . . punished with Dionysian seventy the slightest 
want of respect. 

3 . Pertaining to the abbot Dionysius the Little, 
who lived in the sixth century, and is said to have 
first practised the method of dating events from the 
birth of Christ of which he fixed the accepted 
date. 

Dionysian period a period of 532 Julian years, after which 
the changes of the moon recur on the same days of the year ; 
said to have been introduced by Dionysius for calculating 
the date of Easter. 

1737-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Period , Victorian Period , an 
interval of five hundred and thirty-two Julian years . . Some 
ascribe this period to Dionysius Exiguus; and hence cal! it 
the Dionysian Period. 1768 Horsefall in Phil. Trans. 
LVIII. 102 Encreased by three dionysian periods, or mul- 
tiples of 28 and 19. 1876 Chambers Astron. 470 The Diony. 
sian Period is obtained by a combination of the Lunar and 
Solar cycles. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 11 Our received 
Dionysian era. 

4 . Of Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts xvii. 34} ; 
esp. applied to early ecclesiastical works attributed 
to him. 

1885 Catholic Did. 264/1 Pearson places the composition 
of the Dionysian writings before 340. 

Dionysic (dai^ni-sik), a . rare. ? Obs. [f. L.. 
or Gr. form of Dionysus + -ic.] Of Dionysus or 
Bacchus; Dionysiac. 

1831 Examiner 501/1 The true Dionysic metre ; the pre- 
dominant metre of Greek theatrical music. 1832 Ibid. 453/1 
The JDionysic wreath, the symbol of theatric htfnor. 

Diophantine (dai,ofse*ntin, -ain), a. Math. [f. 
proper name Diophant-us + -ine.] Of or pertaining 
to Diophantus of Alexandria, a celebrated mathe- 
matician, who flourished in the fourth century ; 
spec, applied to problems involving indeterminate 
equations, and to a method of solving these {Dio* 
phantine analysis) attributed to him. 

x^oo Gregory in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 321 The reso- 
lution of the indetermined arithmetical or Diophantine prob- 
lems. i8xx P. Barlow (title), An Elementary Investigation 
of the Theory of Numbers, with its application .to the 
indeterminate and diophantine analysis. 1888 Blackw. Mag. 
June 794 She solves a diophantine problem. 

Diophysite, -ism, improper ff. Diphysite, 
Dyophysite, etc. 

Diopside (d3i,p*psaid). Min. [a. F. diopside 
(Haiiy 1801), irreg. f. Gr. Si-, (Dl- 2 ) twice + opts 
appearance, aspect, but yiewed by later authors as 
a deriv. of Gr. Siopis a view through, f. Si-, Sia- 
through.] A synonym of Pyroxene ; now usually 
restricted to the transparent varieties. 

x8o8 Allan Names Min. 26 Diopside . . a mineral from 
Mussa in Piemonte. x868 Dana Min. 223 Diopside has 
been observed as a furnace product. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xiii. 264 The diopside has a rough or stepped appear- 
ance on the abraded surfaces of sections. 

Dioptase (daijp’pt^s). Min. [a. F# dioptase 
(Haiiy 1801), irreg. f. Gr. 81-, Srn- through + dirror 
seen, visible : cf. Sibirrrjs a looker through.] A 
translucent silicate of copper, crystallizing in six- 
sided prisms, called emerald copper ore. 

1804 W. Nicholson tr. Fourcroy's Client. II. 430 Dioptase 
is an ore of copper. x868 Dana Min. 402 Dioptase occurs 
disposed in well defined crystals and amorphous on quartz. 

• Diopter (daijp'ptoi). Also in Lat. form dioptra. 
[a. F. dioptre (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. diop- 
tra, a. Gr. Stojrrpa an optical instrument for mea- 
suring heights, levelling, etc. ; cf. also Gr. Sloirrpov 
spying-glass, f. 5 t-, Sia- through-!* stem 6xr- to see 
+ instrumental suffix, - rpa , -rpoi\] 

1 . An ancient form of theodolite, or instrument 
for taking angles. 

X613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies xi2 # Make a hole as in a 
Diopter, that the Sunne may shine m at it. 1641 W. Gas- 
coigne m Rigaud Carr. Sci. Men (1841) 1 . 51 Two dioptraes 
-• fitted with glasses, hair, and moveable runs. 1851 Otte 
tr. Humboldt’s Cosmos III. 53 Long tubes .. employed by 
Arabian astronomers, .to the extremities of which ocular ana 
object diopters were attached. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
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Sc. I. 354 He wrote . . a treatise on the Dioptra. .an instru- 
ment for taking angles. 

2 . The index-arm of a graduated circle; = Ali- 
dade. 

X594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. xx. (ed. 7) 476 Haring set the 
Diopter of your Astrolabe at that Altitude. x66a J. Davies 
tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. *92, I took the Horizon with my 
Astrolabe, and having put my Dioptra into it, I turn’d my 
self towards the Sea . . and could easily discern it.^ 1874 
Knicht Diet. Meek. 1 . 172/1 To measure an angle with the 
astrolabe, the latter is placed with its center overthe vertex 
of the angle, and turned until the fixed diopters sight, in the 
direction of one side. The movable strip with its diopters 
is then sighted in the direction of the other side, and the 
angle contained between the two strips is read off. 

+ 3 . A surgical speculum. Obs. 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Dioptra . . a Surgeon’s Instru- 
ment. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Dioptra, among surgeons, 
denotes an instrument whereby to dilate the matrix, or 
anus, and inspect any ulcers therein ; called also speculum 
matricis , and dilalatorium. 1872 Thomas Dis. Women 37 
If therefore, says Paul of /Egina, the ulceration be within 
reach, it is detected by the dioptra. 

4 . An instrument for obtaining drawings of the 
skull by projections. 

1878 Bartley tr, Topinard s Anthrop. 11. iii. 269. 

5 . A unit of measurement for lenses ; = Dioptric 

sb. 2. 

1890 Gould New Med. Did. 133/1 Diopter or Dioptric . 

f Dio’ptlC, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Gr, Si- t Sta- 
through + 1 »tttik- 6 s of or pertaining to sight or 
vision, f. root on- to see.] 

A. adj. ~ Dioptric. Also JJio*ptical. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., The DioptickArt, the Perspective 
Art, or that part of Astronomy, which by Quadrants and 
hollow instruments pierces the Heavens, and measures the 
distance, length, bigness, and breadth of the Ccelestial 
bodies. 1818 Todd, Dioptical, and Dioptick, so the. next 
words [< dioptrical , dioptric ] are now sometimes written. 

B. sb. a. One skilled in Dioptrics, b. (//.) 
= Dioptrics. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 58 If our Diopticks could attain 
to that curiosity as to grind us such Glasses, as would 
present the Effluviums of the Magnet. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 
1 . 56 He intends to j^ive the. .demonstration in his Diopticks 
which be is now writing. 

Dioptra : see Diopter. 
t Dio’ptral, a. Obs . [f. L. dioptra Diopter 
+ -al.] = Dioptric a. 

x6io w. FoLKtNGHAM Art of Survey n. ii. 50 Degrees of 
angular production obserued by some Dioptrall instrument. 

Dioptric (dai^-ptrik), a. and sb. [mod. ad. Gr. 
bioirrpiK-bs of or pertaining to the use of the hiompa 
(Diopter) ; in neuter phSionTpuca as sb.,the science 
of dioptrics. See -ic, -ics.] 

A. adj. f 1 . Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
a Diopter (sense 1). Obs. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. 107 Two signes of the 
Zodiacke diametrally opposite should not be seene by a 
Dioptricke instrument. x68x ir. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. 
Vocab,, Dioptric, belonging to the perspective, or a mathe- 
matical’ instrument, thorow which they look to take the 
height of a thing. 

. 2 . Serving as a medium for sight ; assisting vision 
(or rendering it possible) by means of refraction (as 
a lens, the humours of the eye). 

•X653 H. More Antid. Ath. n. xii. ([1712) 84 To view the 
Asperities of the Moon through a Dioptrick -glass. x66o — 
Myst. Godl. n.iii. 36 None of the external Organs have any 
Sense at all in them, no more then an Acousticon or a 
Dioptrick glass. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 186 A dead 
mechanism, -ready to ‘serve as the dioptric glass, spreading 
the images of light from the Infinite on the tender and living 
retina. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Sr/rg. I- 299 The refraction 
is said to Jbe normal or abnormal according to the position 
of the retina with regard to the* focus of the dioptric system. 

3 . Relating to the refraction of light ; pertaining 
to dioptrics (see B. 3) ; esp. (of a telescope, etc.), 
refractive, refracting. (Opp. to Catoptric.) 

Dioptric system, in lighthouses, also called refracting 
system : see quot. 1870. 

1672 Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 5086 For Dioptrique 
Telescopes .‘.the difficulty consisted not in the Figure of the 
glass, but in the DifTormity of Refractions. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury hl X46/2 The . . Dioptrick, or broken sight, is 
rightly seen in a Tub of Water where the Surface is cut. 
X753 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 167 Our common telescopes 
whether dioptric or reflecting. 1871 Tyndall Fragrn. Sc. 
(1879) II- xvi. 436 The light was developed in the focus of 
a dioptric apparatus., 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 75 
The Dioptric arrangement is that in which the rays issuing 
from the flame are collected and refracted in a given direc- 
tion by a lens placed in front of the light. 

* 1 * 4 . Capable of being seen through : see quot. 

i8ot Farmers Map. 11 . 48 As to dioptric beehives [i.e. 
provided with glass windows on opposite sides] the best I 
nave seen is of wood* i860 J. P. Kennedy W. Wirt II. xiii. 
220 These few fragments. . give us. .glimpses into that ‘ diop- 
tric bee hive the heart of the writer. 

B. sb. 

1. = Diopter i. 

1849 Ott£ tr. Humboldt’s Cosmos II. 545 The Alexandrian 
astronomers.. possessed .. solstitial armils, and linear diop- 
trics. 

2 . A unit for expressing the refractive power of a 
lens, being the power of a lens whose focal distance 
is one metre. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., One dioptric, which is written 1 D, is 
a glass of one meter, or 39*37 inches, focal distance. 1887 
A. Bruce m Encycl. Brit . XXII. 373. 


3 . pi. Dioptric 8 : that part of the science of 
Optics which treats of the . refraction of light. 
(Opp. to Catoptrics.) 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. (1645) 131 The demonstration 
. . Rejnatus Des Cartes has excellentlv set down in his book 
of Dioptrikes. 1667 Phil. Trans. 1 1 . 626 The Dioptriclcs 
that consider Rays Refracted. X 7 x 8 J . Chasibekuyxe 
Re tig. Philos. (1730) II. xxii. § 41 One that is well versed 
in Dioptricks, and understands the Nature of Vision. j8» 
Brewster Optics Introd. 3 Light ..through transparent 
bodies is transmitted according to particular laws, the con- 
sideration of which constitutes the subject of dioptrics. 

Dio ptrical, a. [f. as prec. + -ai„] 

+ 1 . ■= Dioitmo a. 1 . Obs. 


16x2 Brerewood Lang . <$• Relig. xiii. 134 Of which height 
.. it is observed in Pliny, that^ Dictearchus, by dioptrical 
instruments, found the hill Pelius .. to be. 1656 Biom 
Glossogr., Dioptrical , pertaining to Dioptra. 

2. = Dioptric a. 2, 3. 

X664 Power Expe Philos. Pref. x Dioptrical Glasses are 
but a Modern Invention. X677 Horneck Gt. Larv Consid, 
ii. (1704) 17 Little animals . . viewed through Dioptrical 
glasses. 1760 S. Hardy (title), A Translation cf Scheffer’s 
Treatise on the Emendation of Dioptrical Telescopes. 

3 . Of- or belonging to dioptrics ; skilled in diop- 
trics. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 78 Dioptrical Artists. 1751 
Short in Phil. Trans. LIX. 507 Of a radius some it hat 
longer than the focal length you want, for a dioptrical 
reason. 1800 Young ibid. XCI.27 Dioptrical propositions, 
f 4. = Dioptric a. 4. Obs. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xxiii, To have gone softly, as 
you would to a dioptrical bee-hive, and look’d in. 

Hence Dio*ptrically adv., by means of refraction. 
1732 Hist. Li Iter aria III. 363 To produce very extra- 
ordinary Effects, .either dioptrically or catoptricaliy. 1B49- 
52 Todd Cycl. Anal . IV. 1441/2 Dioptrically-formed co- 
loured margins. X883 Carpenter in Encycl. Bril. XVI. 
266/1 s.v. Microscope , Images dioptrical^’ formed of the 
general outlines and larger details of microscopic objects. 

Dioptriciau (dai|pptri*Jan).. rare. [f. Diop- 
tric ; cf. optician.'] One skilled in dioptrics. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2045 An Un-usual kind of Refrac- 
tion, hitherto un-observed by Dtoptricians. 

Dioptrics : see Dioptric B 3. 

Diorama (daiiorcrma). [mod. (in F. 1822) f. 
Gr. Si-, Sta - through + opapa that which is seen, a 
sight : cf. Siopa-uv to see through.] A mode of 
scenic representation in which a picture, some por- 
tions of which are translucent, is viewed through 
£n aperture, the sides of which are continued to- 
wards the picture ; the light, which isthrown upon 
the picture from the roof, may be diminished or in- 
creased at pleasure, so as to represent the change 
from sunshine to cloudy weather, etc. The name 
has also been used to include the building in which 
dioramic views are exhibited ; and in later times 
has been transferred to exhibitions of dissolving 


views, etc. 

The Diorama, invented by Daguerre and Bou l °n> wras 
first exhibited in London, 29 Sept. 1823, the building being 
erected in Regent’s Park. It was patented in 1024 D > 
J. Arrowsmith, No. 4899. . , fV . 

1823 Ann. Reg. 309* It is called the Dioram3, and 
idea is borrowed from the panorama. 1824 J. .r 

Specif. Patent No. 4899 (title) An improved moae^ 
publicly exhibiting pictures . . which I denominate a 
rama’. 1872 Geo, Eliot Middlem. lib, "lhe rnem< ^i;r. e 
as many moods as the temper, and shifts its scenery 1 
a diorama. T 

fig. 1876 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev. Jan. x /7 j 1 . 
ture is able . . to give a diorama of what it depicts, , • 
art can give only a panorama. 1802 E. Reeves tiov j . 

Bound 331 Entering the river Thames, we were del g 
with the double diorama of ships and green meadow 
.attrib. 1848 Maria Hare in A. J. C. Hare Me**Q*« 
L. (1874) II. xvi. 310 Like the gradual change ot me 
diorama views from light to dark. .... t . 

Hence Biora'xnist, a proprietor or exhibitor 
diorama. 


1834 Hood Tylney Hall (1840) 246 Here an 
dioramist raves at a boggling scene-shifter. 


indignant 


Dioramic (daqorce-mik), a. [f. p T0BA .‘ v yi 
-ic. (Gr. analogies would require dtoraiu -/J 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a diorama. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. (183 3) 66 The same p ^ 

exhibited under. all the imposing accorn P an n rn v .. /T //i asi 
dioramic representation. x86x Musgrave /»>’- 
There is another chapel . . where the same dl0 . r . at r t . ,381 
has been produced by concealed coloured L nl >i- 

Daily Tel. ^7 Dec., Well-managed dioramic effect , -F 
inga terrible storm with, .thunder and lightning. , 

Diorism (daroriz’m). ran. [ad. Gr. 
distinction, logical division, f. t0 , ^ 

boundary through, divide, distinguish.] A 
of defining; distinction, definition: by H- 
.used app. as = distinctive sense or appheatjo • 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Churches 71 To eat 
ficed to Idols is one mode of Idolatry ; but, bj’aP focal 

Diorism, it signifies IdoJafry in general. ^T-p^dck 
Apoc. 92 If they were not just four .. yet by a //.,,/ra//’^ 
Diorisme they might be called four. 1685 
335 In a Mystical sense, by a Diorism, Ihe 
be that at their Idolatrous worship. / j; s . 

t Diori'Stic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. .^f^distin- 
tinctive ; f. as prec.] Serving to define 
guish ; defining. . . , < In 

1675 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. hfett lio^ ) ■ ptg, 
this case one of the diorisuc limits is lost. 



DIORISTICAL. 


381 


DIP. 


Trans, XIV. 575 A Cardanick /Equation such as shall 
have the dioristick limits rational. 

t Diori'stical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 -al.] = 
prec. Hence Diori-stically adv., by distinctive 
application : see Diorism. 

1664 H. More Exp. 7 Churches 72 Ye are not., free 
from the Lusts of the flesh (which Vice is here noted by 
Nicolaitism dioristically, as Idolatry in general before by 
eating things sacrificed to Idols). x668 — Dh>. Dial. v. xl. 
(1713) 521 The Lake of Fire and Brimstone not symbolical 
or dionstical, but visible or natural. 

Diorite (daroroit). Min. [a. F. diorite (Haiiy), 
irreg. f. to distinguish 4 -ite.] A variety 

of Greenstone, consisting of hornblende combined 
with a triclinic feldspar (albite or oligoclase). 

1826 W. Phillips Outl. Mineral. <5- Gecl. 151 The Dia- 
base, Diorite, and Amphibolite of French authors, seems to 
include both Greenstone and Hornblende rock. 1858 
Geikie Hist, Boulder xit. 239 Homblendic green-stones, 
or diorites. 2865 Lubbock Prek. Times vi. (1869) 182 
The axe was preeminently the implement of antiquity. 
Serpentine and diorite were the principal materials. 

attrib. 1877 A. B. .Edwards Up Nile xxii. 709 The 
magnificent diorite statue of Shafra, the builder of the 
Second Pyramid. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 17 The stone 
. . running through a diorite dyke. 

Dioritic (daiiorrtik), a. [f. Diorite + -ic.] Of 
the nature of diorite ; containing diorite. 

1847 In Craig. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vil. (1856) 55 
A similar range . . on the Atlantic side, evidently a con- 
tinuation of the same dioritic series. 1862 Dana Man. 
Geol. iii. 78 Dioritic Schist. 

[I Diorthosis (daiV.r])<?u'sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
f ndpOcoats, n. of action f. 8iopd6-uv to make straight, 
f. Si-, Sia- through, thoroughly + 6p96s straight, 
right.] The act of setting straight or in order : 
a. in Surg., the straightening of crooked or frac- 
tured limbs, b. The recension or revision of a 
literary work. 

1704 in J. Harris Bex. Tec/iti. (J.). 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Diorthosis , in Surgery, an Operation, whereby 
Crooked or distorted Members are made- even, and restor’d 
to their Original and Regular Shape. 1873 Brit. Q. Rev. 
LVII. 297 The diorthosis (i. e. the setting free from figure 
and parable, the fulfilment) of the Old Testament in the 
New. 1874 H. R. Reynolds jfohn Bapt. viii. 500 Christ 
was the diorthosis of the temple. 

Diorthotic (doijpjJjp-tik), a. [ad. Gr. SiopOoj- 
rtK-os corrective : derived as prec.] Of or pertain- 
ing to recension of a literary work (see prec. b). 

1860 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 162 No sooner had 
Scaliger placed himself by common consent at the head of 
textual criticism, than he took leave for ever of diorthotic 
criticism. 

Dioscoreaceous (dsii^skoaTi^-Jbs), a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. Dioscoredcex, f. Dioscorea , the typical 
genus, containing the yams.] Of or belonging to 
the N.O. Dioscoreacex of Monocotyledons. 
Dioscorein (daitpskoarfiin). [f. Dioscorea + 
-IN.] ‘ An impure substance made by precipitating 
the tincture of Dioscorea villosa with water 5 (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1883). 

II Diosma (daijp’sma). Bot . [mod.L., f. Gr. 
81-os divine + oc rprj odour.] A genus of South 
African heath-like plants (N.O. Butacex ), with 
strong balsamic odour. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau'' s Botany xvi. 209. x8oo J. Aber- 
crombie Ev. Man his own Gardener (ed- 16) 251 African 
heaths . . diosmas . . will require to be frequently refreshed 
with moderate waterings. 1866 Treas. Bot. 41 1 ft Diosma 
..cultivated for their white or pinkish flowers. 

Hence Dio’smin (see quot. 1883). 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 5/1 Braudes considers the extractive 
to be peculiar, and terms it Diosmin. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Diosmin, a bitter principle, of brownish yellow colour, 
soluble in water, obtained from the Diosma crenata. 

li Diosmosis (doi^smd^'sis). Also in anglicized 
form di’osmoso. [mod.f. Gr. 5 i-, 5 ia- through + 
Osmosis : cf. end-, exosmosis. ] The transudation 
of a fluid through a membrane ; *= Osmosis. 

1825 W. Stirling tr. Landor's Text-bk. Hum. Phys. I. 
393 This exchange of fluids is termed endosmOsis or dios- 
mosis. 1883 Syd. Soc'. ' Lex., Diosntose .. Diosmosis, same 
as Osmosis. 

Hence Dlosmo tic a,, pertaining to diosmosis; 

= Osmotic. 

■ || Diota (dsi^u-ta). Gr. and Bom. Atitig. [L. 
diota, a. Gr. Tnbrrt] two-eared, f. Si-, (Di- 2 ) doubly 
+ wt- stem of o 5 ? ear.] A vessel with two ears or 
handles. 

1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 199 The emblems upon 
them were various, comprising leaves, an eagle, a head of 
Hercules, diota, and bunch of grapes. 1890 W. Smith Diet. 
Gr. 4 ■ Rom. Antig. (ed. 3) I. 640 Diota .. \ s generally used 
as synonymous with amphora, though it may signify any 
two-handled vessel .. A diota of the earliest style. 
Diothelism, -ite, irreg. ff. Dithelish, Dyo- 
THELISM, etc. 

|| Dio'ti, dihoti. Obs. [Gr. Siort wherefore, 
for what reason, for the reason that, f. Sid (tout o) 
on for the reason that.] A * wherefore \ 

2652 Biggs New Dtsp. Summary 35 The Schools ignorant 
of the Quiddities and Dihoties of things. 1687 Pharisee 
Unmask'd 6 To satisfie those to whom' he hath promised 
a Demonstration Dioti. 1734 Watts Retig. fuv. (1789) 79 
He set forth the analysis of the words in order, shewed the 
Hoti and the Dioti (1. e. that it was so, and why it was so). 


Diotreph.es (dsijp-tr/f/z). The name of a man 
mentioned 3 John 9, 10, as loving to have the pre- 
eminence in the church; hence used typically of 
persons to whom this character is attributed. 
Hence Diotrephe-sian, Diotre’phian, Diotre'- 
pliic adjs., like Diotrephes ; Dio:trephe*tically 
.adv., in the manner of Diotrephes ; Dio*treplxist f 
an imitator of Diotrephes. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vi. 711 And, some there be, 
that with Diotrophes, Affect preneminence in these our 
dayes. 2660 Fisher Riisiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) ?57 
A meer Diotrephetically impudent and impositively prating 
Spirit. Ibid. 557 Chief Priests, aspiring Rabbles, Divinity 
Doctors, proud. Diotrepheses. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 161 Fuel in it self unto the Proud, Ambitious Minds 
of Diotrephists. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 59 A man 
may figure as the Diotrephes of a Meeting. 1838 G. S. 
Faber An Inquiry jv. iv. 585 The diotrephic lovers of pre- 
eminence. 1845 T. AV. Coit Puritanism 475 Is there any 
.of the old Diotrephtan spirit left? 1862 J. Macfarlane 
Life G. Lawson iv. 194 Dr. Lawson asked the name of 
this Diotrephesian female. 

Dioxide (dsijp’ksaid, -sid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 2 
+ Oxide.] An oxide formed by the combination 
of two equivalents of oxygen with one of the metal 
or metalloid, as Carbon dioxide C 0 2 , Manganese 
dioxide Mn0 2 . 

Originally applied to an oxide containing two equivalents 
of the chlorous element 1 see Di- 2 2 r. 

2847 in Craig. 1854 T. Scoffern in Orr'sCirc.Sc. Chem. 
491 Corresponding with the sub or di-oxide of copper. 1869 
A. J. Jarman in Eng. Meek. 17 Dec. 330/1 The easiest way 
to prepare oxygen gas is.to heat together in a retort three 
parts potassic chlorate with one part dioxide of manganese. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 80 An invisible gas, known as 
carbon dioxide, or more commonly carbonic acid. 

Dio*xy-, diox-. Chem. [f. Di- 2 2 + Oxy- 
(gen.] A combining element expressing the pre- 
sence in a compound of two atoms of oxygen ; 
spec, the presence in an organic compound of two 
equivalents of the monad radical hydroxyl (OH) 
taking the place of two atoms of hydrogen, as 
dioxy-acid , dioxybenzene , C G H*(OH)o (benzene 
being C f ,H fi ). 

1877 Watts F owned Client, (ed. 12) II. 541 Two dioxy- 
benzoic acids are obtained by fusing the two disulpho- 
benzoic acids with potassium hydroxide. One of these 
dioxy-acids forms crystals, .not coloured by ferric chloride. 

Dip (dip\ v. Pa. t. and pple. dipped, dipt, 
pr. pple. dipping. Forms: 1 dypp-an,dipp-an, 
2-6 dypp-e(n, 3-5 duppo(n (»), 3-6 dippe, 6- 
dip. Pa. t. 6 dypte, dypped, 6- dipped (Sc. 
dippit), 7 dipp’d, dip’d, 7- dipt. Pa. pple. i~6 
dypped, (5 deppyd), 6- dipped (.Sir. dippit), 7- 
dipt. [OE. dyppan wk. vb. (pa. t. dypte , pple. 
dypped OTeut. *dupjan f f. weak grade aup- of 
ablaut series *deup- 3 daup-, dup-, whence the adj. 
Deep (:—*deup-oz). Cf. the cognate Depe v.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To put down or let down temporarily or par- 
tially in or into a liquid, or the like, or the vessel 
containing it (usually with the notion of wetting, or 
of taking up a portion of the liquid, etc.) ; to im- 
merse ; to plunge (but with less implication of force 
and splashing, the sound of the word expressing a 
light though decided act). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 20 Se tfe his hand on disce 
mid me dyp 5 . /-xooo Sax. Leechd. III. 118 Nim h anne 
hnesce wulle and dupe on ele. 1340 Hampole/V. Consc. 
8044 A vesselle dypped alle bidene In water, or in other 
lycour thyn. 1382 Wyclif Luke xvi. 24 Fadir Abraham . . 
send Lazarus, that he dippe the last part of his fyngur in 
watir, and kele my tunge. 1535 Coverdale yohit xiii. 26 
It is he vnto whom I dyppe the soppe & geue it. And he 
dypte in the soppe and gaue it vnto Iudas Iscarioth. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions xxvii. (1887) 104 The Germains, .vsed 
then to dippe their new borne children into extreme cold 
water. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 143, I but dipt a knife 
in it. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. m. xxxvi. 224 Clothed in 
a garment dipt in bloud. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 163 A Poet 
the first day he dips his quill. 1801 Med. yml. XXI. 82 
A piece of loaf bread, dipt in cold water. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. II. New Vends Coming oj Age, He dipt his fist into 
the middle of the great custard. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 
144 If a magnet be dipped in iron filings, it will attract, 
and cause them to adhere to its surface. 

absol. 2607 Shaks.. Timon in. ii. 73 Who can call him 
his Friend, That dips in the same dish ? 2878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 83 Up with quill, Dip and indite ! 
fig. 1582 Pettie Gttazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 67 For 
you dip somewhat the Pensill of your Tongue in the fresh 
and cleere coulour of the Tuscane tongue. 2602 Shaks. 
Ham. iv. vii. 19 The great loue the generall gender beare 
him, Who dipping all his Faults in their affection, Would 
. . Conuert his Gyues to Graces. 38x8 Shelley Rev. Islam 
tx. xii, By . . the name Of thee, and many a tongue which 
thou hadst dipped in flame. 

2 . To immerse in baptism ; to baptize by immer- 
sion (now usually contemptuous'). In quot. 1602 
= Christen v. 3. Also absol. 

c 975 Rushw. Gosf. Matt. Hi. 21 Ic eowic depu & dyppe 
in wsettre in hreunisse. C1200 Ormin 1552 purrh k a *t tatt j 
tu fullhtnesst hemm & unnderr waterr dippesst. c 2315 ! 
Shoreham ii And wanne hi cristneth me the foun^The 
prestes so thries duppeth. In the honur of the Trinite. 
<71400 Maundev. (Roxb.)iii. zopai make bot ane vnerioun, 1 
when hai cristen childer, ne dippes faim but anes in )>e 
fount. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Pttbl. Baptism Rubric, I 


Then the Priest shall take the child .. and .. shall dip 
it in the water. 1602 Marston Ant. 4- Met. 1. Wks. 
1856 I. 25 It pleas’d the font to dip me Rossaline. 1639 
Saltmarsh Policy 73 These whom wee would have 
members of a Visible Church, we baptize and dip. 1766 
Wesley IVks. (1872) III. 248 He and six-and-twenty 
more have been dipped ! 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. 
xxx. 262 The confessions .. began to be directed against 
the Anabaptists. Mary Osgood was dipped by the devil. 

3 . In various technical processes : see also Dip- 
ping vbl.sb. 1. spec. a. To immerse in a colouring 
solution; to dye, imbue. Also with the colouring 
matter as subject, or with the resulting colour as 
object, (poetic.') 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 283 Six wings he (a Seraph] wore 
..the middle pair., round Skirted his loines and thighes 
with downie Gold And colours dipt in Heav’n. Ibid. xi. 
244 Iris had dipt the wooff. ‘ 2722-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 6$ 
Thin glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew, Dipt in the richest 
tincture of the skies. 2780 Cowper Table T. 703 Fancy 
that from the bow that spans the sky Brings colours dipped 
in Heaven. 1887 Bowen Virg. Alntid v. 112 Raiment 
dipped in the purple. 

D. To make (a candle) by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow. 

2712 Act 10 Anne in Lend. Gaz. No. 5031/6 Before he 
begins to make or dip any Making or Course of Candles. 
C1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 93/2 To dip a number of 
candles at the same time. 

c. To dip sheep : To bath them in a poisonous 
liquor for the purpose of killing the vermin and 
cleansing the skin. 

1840 Tml. Roy. Agric. Soc. Ser. 1. I. 324 A person who 
travels from farm to farm dipping sheep for the ticks. 1847 
Trans. Highl. 4- Agric. Soc. Scot . Ser. in. II. 300 Three 
men to dip and a boy to drive water, can easily bathe 600 
to Boo sheep in a day. 2853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Shozv 1 
Such is the importance .. of dipping with this composition, 
that no extensive flock-master ought to be without it. 

4 . To suffuse with moisture ; to impregnate by, 
or as if by, immersion. 

1634 Milton Comus 802 A cold shuddering dew Dips me 
all o'er. 1678 Dryden All for Love 11. i, These poison’d 
Gifts .. Miriads of bluest Plagues lie underneath 'em, And 
more than Aconite has dipt the Silk. 

fb. Jig. Applied to the use of the liquor in 
which a toast is drunk. Obs. 

m657 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 36 We dip’d some choice 
healths . . in the best Laurentian Liquor. Ibid. 95 Diping 
your health in the noblest liquor. ■ 

c. To penetrate, as by dipping; to dip into. rare. 
2842 Tennyson Morte d 'A rthnr 143 But ere he dipt the 
surface, rose an arm .. And caught him [i.e. Excalibur the 
sword] by the hilt. 

5 . To obtain or take up by dipping; to lift out 
of a body of liquid, etc. : usually with up. 

To dip snuff (South. U. S.) : to take snuff by dippyi£ a 
split or brush-like stick or bit of rattan into it and rubbing 
it upon the teeth and gums. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 30 b, The shrimps are dipped up 
in shallow water by the shore side, with little round nets. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 45 There she 
stands at the spring, dipping up water for to-morrow. 
2848-60 Bartlett Diet. Avier., To dip snuff, a mode of 
taking tobacco.. 1861 L. L. Noble Icebergs 272 Fresh 
water may be dipped in winter, from small open spaces in 
the bay. 2886 Century Mag. Feb. 586 Sam Upchurch 
smoked his pipe, and Peggy dipped snuff, but Dyer de- 
clined joining them in using tobacco. 

6 . transf. To lower or let down for an instant, 
as if dipping in a liquid ; spec, to lower and then 
raise (a flag) as a naval salute, or (a sail) in tacking. 

1776 Trial of Nundocontar 43/2 He dipt his seal on the 
cushion [ink-pad], and sealed the bond. 2859 .Reade Love 
me little II. iv. 174 ‘They have not got to dip their sail, 
as we have, every time we tack I and the boy will dip 
the lug'.. Now this operation is always a nice one, parti- 
cularly in these small luggers, where the lug has to be 
dipped, that is to say, lowered and raised again, on the 
opposite side of the mast. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 
148 The men who dip the sail should stand on the lee side. 
1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 179 To-day, ‘dipping the 
flag ’ is an act of courtesy ; men-of-war do not do it to one 
another, but if merchant ships ‘dip’ their ensigns to them 
they reply in a similar manner. 

b. To cause to sink ; to lower, depress. 

2879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf P. 418 Duty or social good 
.. Would dip the scale. 

7 . Jig. To immerse, involve, implicate (in any 
affair, esp. of an undesirable kind). Chiefly in 
pass. (Cf. Deep a. 19.) Obs. exc. as in b. - . 

a 1627 Middleton Changeling hi. iv, A woman <”PP 1 ” 
blood, and talk of modesty ! 1671-3 Sir C. n 

Hatton Corr. (1878) 74 S' Steph. Fox is dipt 7 o,ooU deepe ^in 
that conceme. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper 
has seen its best Days long ago It ne er look I p, 

were dipt in Show. 1700 - Fables Pref. (Globe] Soo«e 
•was a little dipped in the rebellion of the thoroughly 

Burke . (1844) IX ’ r^rway ofge ing cu?,™? by 
dipped, and then there will be no waj ,01 g s Mrs . 

disgracing England^ or ens, ^ vtn ^ s a man dee ply dipped 
P ,0 . 2Z ! Jpurn. France I - *39 « Walpolf _ Lett. (1857) I. 
ReSnlil deeply dipped in .he .n.qu- 

debt or pecuni^bilities; 

to mortgage (an if you scome lo 

1640 GLArrHORNE 'Fi 0 ,693 Dryden Ptrums-i. 

borrow, you may 

,60 Never dip >h> n ’d or dipt for.. Money. 1817 

Z«^-i^..Cloaths..a e pa (Rtldg .) IX. xn. 116 My 

IRtk ■jSto te ^playedtway a. a rare rate with tny ready 
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money — dipped me confoundedly. - 1880 Miss Braddon Just 
as l am ii, Nobody had ever been able to say that the 
Courtenay estate was ‘ dipped \ 1883 — Phattt. Fort. xxxv. 
(1884) 299 The young lady was slightly dipped. 

II. Intransitive senses (some for refi. ; others 
absolute uses). 

8 . To plunge down a little into water or other 
liquid and quickly emerge. Const, in, into, under. 

1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) I. iio A lantern wit> ly;t 
fletejj and swymmeth aboue, and 3if pe li^t is iqueynt, it 
duppej> doun and drynchek *719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. 
iv. 66 , 1 was fain to dip for it into the water. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk., Voyage <1 887) 2 4 Her yards would dip into the 
water; her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. 1843 
Macaulay Lays A tic. Lome, Horat. vii, Unharmed the 
water-fowl may dip In the Volsinian mere._ 1S65 Swinburne 
Atalanta 16 Oars Break, and the beaks dip under, drinking 
death. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. 1. 239 Slowly the 
muffled oars dip in the tide. ^ - 

9. To plunge one’s hand (or a ladle or the like) 
into water, etc., or into a vessel, esp. for the pur- 
pose of taking something out. b. slang. To pick 
pockets, c. To dip ( deeply , etc.) into one's purse, 
means , etc. : {fig.) to withdraw or expend a consider- 
able sum, to trench upon means. 

1697 Dryden Persius 11. 38 Suppose I dlpp’d among the 
worst, and Stains chose. 1817 Sporting Mag.{ Farmer), 1 have 
dipped into 150.. pockets and not found a shilling, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor I. via. 334 In early life he 
had dipped so deeply into .his property as obliged him to 
leave the country'. 1884 Chr. World ig jutie 453/2 As new 
schools are built, Mr. Mundella must dip more deeply into 
the national purse. 

10. To fish by letting the bait dip and bob lightly 
on the water ; = Dap v. i , Dib z \ 2 3 , Dibble vf 2 . 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 272 The few which you may 
. .take, by dipping or dapping, will scarcely be eatable. 
1873 [see Dipping vbl. $£.]. 

11. transf. To sink or drop down through a small 
space, or below a particular level, as if dipping into 
water ; to go down, sink, set. 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 534 He mette a gome on an hors . . 
He hente vp his hachet and buttes him euene. ,\Vif> be deb 
in his hals downward he duppes. 1654 Whitlock Zoolomia 
312 Use the North Starre of the Ancients, till . . that Guide 
dippeth under the Horizon. 1720 Lett.fr. Lond.Jrnl. (1721) 
58 Before he had told it all, the Sun dipt in. 1781 Cowper 
Hope 374 Suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. in, The Sun’s rim dips; the stars 
rush out. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 31 During 
the bright twilight interval he [the sun] will dip but a few 
degrees below the horizon. 2884 Black Jud. Shaks. ix, 
The swallows dipping and darting under the boughs. 

b. To move the body downwards in obeisance ; 
to drop a curtsy ; to * bob \ 

1817 Byron Beppo lxv, To some she curtsies, and to some 
she dips. 

c. To extend a little way downwards or below 
a surface (without motion) ; to sink. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chcm. Techttol. (ed. 2) 1 . 292 
The short pipes v are consequently allowed to project about 
that much above the level of the plate, while their lower 
extremities dip into shallow cups which remain filled with 
liquid. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth tZ Superficial decay [of 
the tooth] is confined, to the enamel covering, or dips but 
slightly into the dentine.. .2887 Bowen Virg. AEneid ill. 
536 Two turreted precipice blocks Dip, like walls, to the 
wave. 

12. To have a downward inclination ; to incline 
or slope downwards ; to be inclined to the horizon : 
spec, of the magnetic needle, and in Geol. of strata 
(see Dip sb. 4 , 5 ). 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 172 The plain of it.lies almost hori- 
zontal, but onely the forepart does dip a little, or is some- 
what more depres.t. 2727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dipping - 
needle , A magnetical needle so hung as that, .one end dips, 
or inclines to the horizon. 2747 Hooson Miner’s Diet. G lij, 
Dipp is when the. Flat-Beds lies not Levell, but declines 
some way, and it is by them that we know when the Rock 
Dipps, unless we be on the Top of it. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants IV. 251 [Fungi]. .Pileus convex .. edge dipping 
down, 1$ to 2 inches over. 2806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 70 
The strata are in some instances perpendicular to the 
horizon, and in all dip very much. 2820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. II. 539 In this hemisphere, the north end of the 
needle dips, but the contrary in the southern hemisphere, 
where the south end of the needle dips. 2879 E. Garrett 
House by Works 1 . 140 You have no idea how the road dips. 

13. To go (more or less) deeply into a subject. • 

*755 Yowo Cen/aur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 134 But I shall not 

dip so deep m its consequences. 1842 Tennyson Locksley 
H. 15 Here about the beach I wander’d.. When I dipt into 
the future far as human eye could see. 

14. To dip into (a book, a subject of study) ; to 

enter slightly and briefly into a subject, without 
becoming absorbed or * buried ’ in it ; said especi- 
ally of reading short passages here and there in a 
book, without continuous perusal. * 

(Cf. skim, to read superficially and slightly but contin- 
uously.) 

1682 Dryden Relig. Laid Pref. (Globe) 291 They cannot 
dip.into the Bible, but one text or another will turn up for 
their purpose. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies it. i. 123 You can- 
not dtp into a Diary but you will find it. 1760 Gray Lett . 
Wks. 1884 III. 24, 1 have not attentively read him, but only 
dipp'd here and there. 1777 W. Dalrymplk Tray. Sp. 4 
Port. Pref. 4 , 1 have endeavoured to dip a little into. the 
state of government. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, Might 
not Moses have dipped, .in the same source with the authors 
of the Shaasta? 1877 A* Howards Up Nile iv. 96 We 
have of course been dipping into Herodotus. 


Dip (dip), sb. [f. Dip v.] 

1. An act of dipping ; a plunge or brief immersion 
in water or other liquid;- also transf. andyfij. : see 
various senses of the verb. 

*599 Marston' Sea. Villanie r. iv. iSg For ingrain’d Habits, 
died with often dips, Are not so soone discoloured. 2686 
G6ad Celest. Bodies 1. xvi. iox The Celerity of a Boat is 
continued by a successive dip of the Oar. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Candle , A trough to catch the droppings, as the 
Candles are taken out each dip. 1796 Mrs. G lasse Cookery 
xiv. 248 Have ready . . a pan of clean cold water, just give 
your pudding one dip in. 1843 James Forest Days ii, ‘ I’ll 
give him a dip in the horse pond ’. 2871 J. Miller Songs 
Italy (1878) 14 There was only the sound of the long oars’ 
dip, As the low moon sailed up the sea. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II. ii. 51 He rode sixty miles from 
his house to have a dip in the sea. 2879 T. J. Young Ceram. 
Art 81 Stone-ware is very seldom glazed by a * dip \ 
b. A dip in or into (a book) : see Dip v. 14 . 
2760 Foote Minor 1. (1767) 25 Come, shall we have a dip 
in the history of the Four Kings this morning? 1838 Jas. 
Grant Sk. Lond. 373 A half-hour’s ' dip ’ into some circulat- 
ing-library book. 

. c. The act of dipping up liquid, e.g. ink with the 
pen ; the quantity taken up at one act of dipping. 

1841 S. Warren 10,000 a year III. 10 He took his pen in nis 
right hand with a fresh dip of ink in it. 1889 Durham Univ. 
Jml, 196 The same 4 dip ofink' is always ready. 

d. A curtsy, a 1 bob * : cf. Dip v. 1 1 b. 

1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Burke Wks. 1812 III. 38 
Then the Dame will answer with a dip. 2808 — Ep. to 
Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 392 The nods of Monarchs and the 
dips of Queens. 

e. Agoing down outofsightorbelowthehorizon. 

1864 Tennyson En.Ard. 244 Ev’n to the last dip of the 

vanisning sail She watch’d it. 

f. Naut. The position of being dipped or lowered 
(of a sail ; see Dip v. 6 ) : in phr. at the dip. 

1886 J. M. Caulfeild > Seamanship Notes 6 The church 
pendant is used at the dip at the mizen truck while working 
cables. 1893 Markham in Daily News 3 J uly 5/6 , 1 directed 
my flag lieutenant to keep the signal . . at the dip. 

2. Depth or amount of submergence (e.g. of a 
paddle-wheel) or depression; depth or distance 
below a particular level ; depth of a vessel, etc. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 97 That ruler would mark 
upon the upright rod, the dip of the point on which it stood, 
below the level of the instrument. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Dip , the depth of submergence of the float of a paddle- 
wheeJ. . 2880 Ad 43-4 Viet. c. 24 § 27 Any attempt to de- 
ceive him in taking the dip or gauge of any vessel. 

3. Astron. and Surveying. The angular distance 
of the visible horizon below the horizontal plane 
through the observer’ s eye ; the apparent depression 
of the horizon due to the observer’s elevation, which 
has to be allowed for in taking the altitude of a 
heavenly body. 

2774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 1. 18 A Table of the 
Depression, or Dip, of the Horizon of the Sea. 2820 Scoresby 
Acc. A retie Reg. I. 444 The dip of the sea . . at 20 feet height 
of the eye, the error would be 56 miles, 1828 J. H. Moore 
Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 154 The dip to be subtracted, in the 
fore observation, and to be added in the back observation. 
1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket-bk. v. (ed. 2) 181 Measure 
angle . . from maintop ; add dip for that height. 

4. The downward inclination of the magnetic 
needle at any particular place ; • the angle which 
the direction of the needle makes with the horizon. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Dipping-needle , The dip . . in 
the year 1576 he found at London to be 7X 0 50'. But the 
dip varies. 2820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 545 The 
intensity of the magnetic force was the greatest where the 
dip was the greatest, 18^2 Nat. Philos v Magnetism iii. § 98. 
24 (Useful Know], Soc.)The dip diminishes as we approach 
the equator, and increases as we recede from it on either side. 
C1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 245/2 At the present time, 
the dip for London is about 67°. 

5. Downward slope of a surface ;• esp. in Mining 
and Gcol. the downward slope of a stratum or 
vein : estimated, , as to direction, by the point of 
the compass towards which the line of greatest 
slope tends, and as to magnitude, by its angle of 
inclination to the horizon. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 40 There is a Rise, or 
Ascent, for a Colliery under Ground, and so by Consequence 
the Contrary Way a Dip or Setling, 2747 W. Hooson 
Mined s Diet. Giij, The natural Dipp of a Vein is when it 
runs it self more down into the Rock. 2789 Brand Hist. 
Newcastlell . 67 9 Thestrata. .have an inclination or descent, 
called the dip, to some particular part of the horizon. 1832 
De la^Beche Geol. Man . (ed. 2) 545*The direction of faults 
and mineral veins, and the dip of strata, are daily becoming’ 
of greater importance. 2877 A. H. Gref.n Phys. Geol. 343 
The line of dip is the line of greatest inclination that can be 
drawn on the surface of a bed. 2892 S. C. Scrivener Fields 
«§* Cities 10 The very sudden lowering of the water-line in 
the river just around the gap, and the dip of the water 
quickly and more quickly approaching the gap. 

6 . A hollow or depression to which the surround- 
ing high ground dips or sinks. 

• 1789 W. Gilpin Wye 229 Woody hills which form beautiful 
dips at their intersections. 1834 Beckford Italy 1 . 175 We 
saw groves and villages in the dips of the hills. 2863 Geo. 
Eliot Romola 11. viii, The great dip of ground . . making a 
gulf between her and the sombre calm of the mountains. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. L xvi, 434 The main 
column arrived at the centre of the dip in the Uzimba ridge. 

1. (Short for dip-candle .) A candle made- by re- 
peatedly dipping a wick into melted tallow. 

28x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 25 Paper ..brown 
sugar to fold, Tea, soap . . dip or choice mould. 1829 


Marry at F. Mildmay viii, A purser's dip— zw&?,afartluV 
candle. C1865 Lethe by in Circ. Sc. I, 93/2 Two sorts of 
candles are commonly met with in commerce— nmtkd/j 
and moulds. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods 1. xxx. 63, 1 am 
a kind'of farthing dip Unfriendly to the nose and tyti. 

8 . A preparation into which somethingisdipped, 
as bronzing-dip , sheep-dip, etc. (cf. Dip v. 3 ). 

1871 Traits. Highl. 4 -Agric. Soc. Scot. Ser. iv. Ill, -fc 
Any other dips I have seen. 1877 N. IK Line. Gloss., Dif 
a poisonous liquid in which sheep are dipped to kill fa4! 
2883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11.244 Thebror^ 
ing dip may be prepared by dissolving in 1 gal. hot water 
lb. each perchlonde of iron and perchloride of copper. 
288$ Daily News 23 Feb. 5/6 Before the arrival ofthetikt 
convoy there the carbolic acid was exhausted. Sheep dip 
had to be substituted. 

9. A sweet sauce for puddings, etc. (local Em. 
and C/.S.) 

a 1825 Fokby Voc. E. Anglia, Dip, a sauce for dumplings, 
composed of melted butter, vinegar, and brown sugar. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Dip , sweet sauce eaten with pudding. If 
flavoured with brandy it is called Brandy-dip. 

10. Thieves' slang. A pickpocket ; also pocket- 
picking. (Cf. Dip v. 9 b.) 

2859 in Matsell Vocal. 26 (Farmer). 1888 St. Ltmis 
Globe Democrat (Farmer A suer.), A dip touched the Canadian 
sheriff for his watch and massive chain while he uas reading 
the Riot Act. 

11. Comb. [In some cases it is the verb-stem 
rather than the sb.] : dip-bucket, a bucket con- 
trived to turn easily and dip into water; dip- 
candle, a candle made by repeatedly dipping a 
wick in melted tallow, a dipped candle; dip- 
circle, a dipping-needle havinga vertical graduated 
circle for measuring the amount of the dip ; dip- 
head, a heading driven to the dip in a coal-mine 
in which the beds have a steep inclination ; whence 
dip-head level ; dip-needle = Dipping-needle; 
dip-net, a small net with a long handle, used' to 
catch fish by dipping it in the water ; dip-pipe, a 
valve in the hydraulic main of gas-works, etc., ar- 
ranged to dip into water or tar, or other liquid, and 
form a seal ; a seal-pipe ; dip-rod, a rod on which 
candle-wicks are hung to be dipped ; dip-section, 
a section' showing the dip of the strata ; dip-sector, 
a reflecting instrument on the principle of the sex- 
tant, used to ascertain the dip of the horizon: see 
Sector ; dip-side, the side on which the dip or 
declivity is ; dip-splint, a kind of friction match ; 
dip-trap, a drain trap formed by a dip or de- 
pression of the pipe in which water stands so as 
to prevent the upward passage of sewer-gas ; dip- 
well, a well whence water is got by dipping. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay ii. On it stood a brass candle- 
stick, with a *dip-candle. 1864 Thackeray D- 
(1869) 96 The apprentice . . came up . . from the cellar with a 
string of dip-candles. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. ^ 
of the snow houses was designed for the ’’dip-circle. 
Maxwell Electr. «$■ Magn. II. 1 16 A new, dip-circle, in 
which the axis of the needle., is slung on two mam 
of silk or spider’s thread, the ends of the filaments w o 
attached- to the arms of a delicate balance. / 18 75 . . 
Diet. Arts III. 326 Were the coal-field an entire euipticai 
basin, the *dip-head levels carried from any point 
be elliptical. Ibid. III. 328 It is, moreover, proper to 
the first set of pillars next the dip-head much stronger. 
Maxwell Electr. 4- Magn. II. 113 The magnetic 0 \y 
found by means of the *Dip Needle. 2858 TkoREAU • 
(1865) 171 The villagers catching smelts with dip 
the twilight. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech. I - 7°5 The s P 

is charged with tar, which permits the movable nr PP Pr . 
be lifted into or out of the main. 1 1884 Nature 13 Nov. 33 
admirably seen in *dip-section on the east and nor *“ 

1833 Herschel Astron. i. 16 The visible area, as me ^ 
by the *dip-sector. 1834 Mechanic's Mag. 445 * . A. 
Grinnell , Exp. ix. (1856) 67 Minute observations 01 “J 
sectors and repeating-circles. 1875 Urf.DicI .A rts d* 
Have on the *dip siae of the level a small quantit) 

. . so as to guide the workmen in driving the l«v • ‘T’ 
Northumbld. Gloss., Dip-side, the low side. ; 

Parkes Pract. Hygiene x. § 2. 367 The common njasj^ Jn 
*dip-trap, and the notorious D trap. 1894 B. * , 

Proc. Geol. Assoc. XIII. 364 This clay throws out two 
springs, forming *dip-wells, in Hammer village. 

Dip ar, obs. form of Diaper. ». * 

Dipartite (dsipautait), a. [f- P 1 * > bA e 
asunder + partit-us divided, f. partTr&_ 10 tv' 
part. (The L. compound was t 

vided into various parts. So Dipartited // * * 1 
Diparti’tion, division, parting asunder. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 61 Whose form » ^5 
dipartited, or disposed in conglomerated . jj pl ss 

G. S. Faber Hist. Vallettses m. ix. 399 AJ torment, 
two ways; the good, to glory; the.wickea, Ljmst- 
But. if any one shall not believe this dipartition, ,535 
tend to Scripture from the end to the commence • 
Ruskin Prceterita I. iii. 83 Upon which I f°H. hfage 
to the sensible reader's respect for these dipart 1 

Dipa’schal, [f- Di - 2 twice + Fasch. j 
I ncluding two passovers. 

^1840 L. Carpenter cited in Worcester. 
Dip-bucket, -circle : see Dip sb. n- 
Dipchiek, var. of Dauchick. 

Dipe, obs. form of Deep. 

Dip-ears (di*pii*jz). 

+ Ear : * from its graceful movements. 

A marine bird, the Little Tcm, Sterna tn 


Alsodip-oar-s^.^ 
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1B85 Swainson Prozt. Names Brit. Birds 204 Little Tern 
(Sterna minuta ) . . Dip ears (Norfolk). 

Dipetalous (daipe’talss), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
dipetal-us (f. Gr. 5 1- (Di- 2) twice + Ttirdh-ov 
leaf, Petal) + -ous.] Having two petals. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. Pref., Those which are Mono* 
petalous first, those Dipetalous next. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Diphanite (drfanait). Min. [f. .C 1 ^^) Gr. 
5i-, 5 1? twice, doubly + -<pav-i)s showing, appearing 
+ -ITE : * because it has quite a different aspect 
according to the direction in which it is looked 
at 5 .] A name given by Nordenskiold to a mineral 
now regarded as belonging to the species Mar- 
GAKITE. 

Viewed from the side, its prisms are bluish, transparent, 
and of vitreous lustre; looking down on the base, they are 
white, opaque, and of nacreous lustre. 

1850 Dana Min. 292. 1868 Ibid. 507 Diphanite is from the 

Emerald mines of the Ural, with chrysoberyl and phenacite. 

Diphasic (daifi? i *zilO, a. [f. Gr. St- (Di- 2 ) 
twice + (pa<ns appearance, phase + -IC.] Char- 
acterized by having two phases : 'spec, used of an 
electric variation of which the period of duration is 
divided into two stages, one positive and the other 
negative. 

1881 Burdon Sanderson in Phil. Trans. CLXXIII. 7 
The diphasic character of the variation, .is due to the inter- 
ference of the dpposite electromotive actions of the upper 
and under cells. 

Dip-head: see Dip sb. iz. 

Diphen- in chemical terms : see Di- 2 2, Phex-. 
Diphenic (doiFrnik), a. Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Phenic.] In diphenic acid (2C 6 H 4 . CO-OH) ob- 
tained by the oxidation of phenanthrene, one of the 
constituents of coal-tar. Its salts are Diphenates. 

1875 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 434 Diphenic acid heated 
with excess of quick lime, is converted, not into diphenyl, 
but into diphenylene ketone. 

Diplienol (daifFnpl). Chem. [f.Di- 2 + Phenol 
( f. as next + -ol in alcohol).'] 

An aromatic alcohol having the composition 
(C 6 H 4 OH) 2 (that of Phenol being CgHsOH). 
It has isomeric modifications, crystallizing in col- 
ourless rhombic crystals, and in shining needles. 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. II. 567 Dioxydi phenyl or Di- 
phenol. 

Diphenyl (daifemil). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + Phenyl, 
F. phinyle (f. tpaivctv to show, bring to light + 
v\r) substance: see -YL.] An aromatic hydro- 
carbon having the formula C e H C G H 5 , or twice 
that of the radical Phenyl. 

1873 Fovmed Chem. (ed. 1 1) 758. 1877 Watts ibid. (ed. 12) 
II. 562 Diphenyl crystallizes from alcohol in iridescent 
nacreous scales. 

t>. attrib. and Comb., as diphenyl group, diphenyl 
ketone , diphenyl-methane , etc. 

Dip he 'nylarn i : n e, a crystalline substance having a pleasant 
odour and weakly basic properties, prepared by the dry dis- 
tillation of rosamline blue, and used in the preparation of 
various dye-stuffs ; hence dipJtenylamine blue — spirit blue. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 453 Diphenylamine heated 
with chloride of benzoyl yields diphenyl-benzamide. 1882 
Athenaeum 25 Mar. 384/3 This colour is the chloride of a 
base which the author has proved to be diphenyldiamido- 
triphenylcarbinol. 1884 Mnnch. Exam. 6 Oct. 4/5 The pro- 
cess of manufacture, .of diphenylaminenaphtol,resorcine,or 
alizarine dyes. 

Dipho’sphate. Chem. See Di- 2 2 and Phos- 
phate. 

x8z6 Henry Elem.Chem . II. 121 There is also., a di- 
phosphate, consisting of 1 atom of phosphoric acid and 2 
atoms of the protoxide, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1. 220/z 
Pyrophosphate of soda is easily formed by heating to red- 
ness the common diphosphate of soda. 

Diphr elastic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. hupprjXar-'qs 
charioteer + -10.] Relating to the driving of a 
chariot, chariot-driving, (humorous or affected .) 

1849 De Quincey Eng. Mail Coach Wks. iVT 327 Under 
this eminent man, whom in Greek I cognominated Cyclops 
diphrelates .. I .. studied the diphrelatic art. 

Diphtheria (difJ>T°'ria). Path. [ad. F. diph- 
thdrie , substituted by Bretonneau for his earlier 
term diphtherite : see Diphtheritis.] 

An acute and highly infectious disease, character- 
ized by inflammation of a mucous surface, and by 
an exudation therefrom which results in the forma- 
tion of a firm pellicle or false membrane. ' Its chief 
seat is the mucous membrane of the throat and air 
passages, but other mucous surfaces are at times 
attacked, as are also wounds or abrasions of the 
skin. 

1857 Godfrey in Lancet Nov. 542 Report on Cases of 
Diphtheria or malignant sore throat. 3858 Citron, in Ann. 
Reg. 1 A disease of a new name has been recognised. 
From having first been noticed at Boulogne it was called 
the Boulogne sore throat ; it has now received the medical 
name of Diphtheria. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 11/2 To save us 
from cholera, typhus, and diphtheria. 1860 NeivSyd. Soc. 
Ycar-bk. 151 Ranking publishes a lecture on diphtheria, 
in which he describes the disease as one wholly new to 
this country. 1884 Sir L. Playfair Sp. in Part. 18 Mar., 
Diphtheria . . when first imported from France in 1855, we 
used to call the Boulogne sore throat. 

attrib. 1881 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/4 The _ Russian 
journals publish some terrible details of the diphtheria 
• epidemic in Russia. 1892 Daily News 21 Mar. 6/2 The 


diphtheria handbill which the sanitary authorities have 
published. iBgs Brit. Med. Jml. 30 Mar. 721 The girl's 
throat was . . found to contain the diphtheria bacillus. 

Hence Diphthe’rial, DipBthe’rian adjs., of or 
belonging to diphtheria. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diphtherial. 1893 Brit. Med. 
Jrnl. 26 Aug. 487 A detailed report on .. the chemical 
pathology of diphtheria, and on diphtherial palsy. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 3 July 3/1 Sucking a tube to draw out the 
‘diphtherian matter' in his child's throat. 1891 G. Mere- 
dith One of our Conq. I. xit. 228 The diphtherian whisper 
the commonalty^hear of the commonalty. 

Diphtheric (-e-rik), a. [f. Diphtheria + -ic.] 
— Diphtheritic. 

1839 Semple Mem. Diphtheria v. 177 The diphtheric 
virus, i860 New Syd. Soc . Ycar-bk. 152 Diphtheric affec- 
tion of the skin. 1887 J. C. Mori son Service of Man (1889) 
192 The surgeon who sucks diphtheric poison from a dying 
child’s throat and dies himself in consequence. 
j| Diphtherite (French) : see Diphtheritis. 
Diphtheritic (dif|>eri-tik), a. [mod. f. Diph- 
theritis ; in F. diphth Critique (Littre).] Of the 
nature or character of diphtheria ; belonging to or 
connected with diphtheria. 

18^7-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 118 The deposits which 
we include under the title Diphtheritic. 1850 Ramsay in 
Dublin Med. Press Aug. 137 (title) Diphtheritic Inflamma- 
tion of the Pharynx and Tonsils. 1884 R. Marryat in 
19th Cent. May 845 A woman, .suffering from a diphtheritic 
sore-throat. 

b. Affected with or suffering from diphtheria. 

1880 Boston Jrnl. Chem. Dec. 143 Dr. Day has often pre- 
scribed for diphtheritic patients . . a gargle composed of 
. . salt dissolved in . . water. 

Hence DiphtherPtically adz/., in the manner of 
diphtheria. 

1886 Cresswell in Sanitarian (N. Y.) XVII. 202 Likeli- 
hood of rendering them diphtheritically infectious. 

Diph.th.eritis (difjjerai’tis). Path, Also 
|J (Kr.) diphtherite. [mod. f. Gr. SupOlpa or 
dupOepts skin, hide, piece of leather + -ms ; the 
disease being so named on account of the tough 
membrane developed upon the parts affected. 

First used in 1821 in the French form diphtherite' by 
Bretonneau of Tours in a paper before the French Academy, 
published 1826; the word was taken into English ana 
German medical literature, usually as diphtheritis , though 
the Fr. form was occasional in the scanty English notices 
of the disease before 1857. In 1855, Bretonneau in a new 
memoir substituted the name diphtheric, probably because 
terms in -He, -itis, are properly formed on names of the 
part affected, as in bronchitis, laryngitis ; in Eng. this 
was adapted as diphtheria , when ‘Boulogne sore-throat' 
became epidemic here in 1837-58 ; but the adj. diphtheritic 
was generally retained in preference to diphtheric used by 
some. (Contributed by Dr. W. Sykes.)] 

= Diphtheria. 

[1826 Bretonneau Trait! de la Diphtherite (Hatz.-Darm.), 
Qu'il me soit permis de designer cette pblegmasie par la 
denomination de ‘diphtherite*. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
III.116/1 Examples of croup .. analogous to the diph- 
therite of Bretonneau. i860 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 151 
The great distinctive mark between diphtherite and croup.] 

1826 Loud. Med. Rev. XXVI. 499 Review of Bretonneau 
on Diphtheritis. 1840 A. Tweedie Syst. Pract. Med. IV. 
48 This species of angina is characterized by the formation 
of albuminous pellicles on the surface of the inflamed mem- 
brane, whence it was named by M. Bretonneau of Tours 
‘Diphtheritis’. 1855 A. Smith in Dublin Hosp. Gaz. II. 
149 Diphtheritis successfully treated by chlorate of potash. 
1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 2/3 Diphtheritis has become a name 
more terrible than the small-pox. 1859 C, West Dis. 
Infancy <5- Childhood fed. 4) xxv. 381 This other disease, 
Angina Maligna, Diphtneritis, or more correctly Diphtheria, 
is no new malady. 

Diphtheroid (di’tyeroid), a. [f. as prec. + 
-OID.J Of the form or appearance of diphtheria. 

1861 Bumstead Pen. Dis. (1879)450 Diphtheroid [chancre] 
of the glans. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diphtheroid, like a 
tanned skin, or like Diphtheria, or a diphtheritic product. 
Ibid., Diphtheroid ulceration. 

Diphthong (di’fj>pg), sb. Forms: 5-6 dip- 
tong(e, (dypton), 6 dyphtong, diphthonge, 
-gue, 7-9 dipthong, 8 dipthongue, 6- diph- 
thong. [a. F. diphthongue , earlier dyplongue , ad. 
L. diphthong-us, a. Gr. t'upQoyyos, adj. having two 
sounds, sb. a diphthong, f. 5i-, 5ty twice, doubly 
+ <p6oyyos voice, sound.] 

A union of two vowels pronounced in one syllable ; 
the combination of a sonantal with a consonantal 
vowel. 

The latter is usually one of the two vowels i and u, the 
extremes of the vowel scale, which pass inm the consonants 
y, 70. When these sounds, called by Melville Bell glides , 
follow the sonantal vowel, the combination is called a 
‘falling diphthong’, as in out, how, boil, boy; when_ they 
precede, the combination is a ‘ rising diphthong’, as in It. 
novo, piano. It is common in the latter case to consider 
the first element as the consonant w or y. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 100/2 A Diptonge [MS. A. Dypton], 
diptongus. 1530 Palsgr. 213/2 Diphthonge, diphthongue 
a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram, v, Dipthongs are the com- 
plexions, or couplings of Vowells. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 15 / and u according to our English pronunciation 
of them, are not properly Vowels, but Diphthongs. 1749 
Power Pros. Numbers 9 All Dipthongs are naturally long. 
But in English Numbers they are often short. 1876 C- P. 
Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) § 17 When two vowel sounds 
are uttered without a break between them, we get what is 
called a vocal or sonant diphthong. 1888 J. Wright O.H. 
German Prim. § 10 All the OHG. diphthongs.. were falling 
diphthongs ; that is, the stress fell upon the first of the two 


elements. 1892 Sweet Nnv Eng. Gram. 230 If two vowels 
are uttered with one impulse of stress, so as to form a 
single syllable, the combination is called a diphthong, such 
as (oi) in oil. ■ 

b. Often applied to a combination of two vowel 
characters, more correctly called Digraph. 

When the two letters represent a simple sound, as ea, ou , 
in head (bed\ soup (s/7p), they have been termed an improper 
diphthong : properly speaking these are monophthongs 
written by digraphs. 

• I 53 ° Palsgr. 15 This diphthong ou .. in the frenche tong 
shalbe sounded lyke as the Italians sounde this vowell it. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongtie (1865) 10 We have of this thre 
diphthonges, tuae with a befoer, ae and ai, and ane with 
the e befoer, ea. 1668 Price in A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 
*• Hi- (Chaucer Soc.) 125 That is an improper dipthong that 
loseth the sound of one vowel. There are eight improper 
dipthongs, ea ee ic eo, ea 00 ui, on obscure as in cousin. 
1876 C. P. Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) § 17 When two of 
the letters called vowels are written together to represent 
either a sonant diphthong or a simple vowel sound, we 
get a written diphthong or digraph. Ibid. § 25 The same 
letter or diphthong often represents very different vowel 
sounds. 

c. esp. In popular use, applied to the ligatures 
x , cc of the Roman alphabet. 

As pronounced in later L., and in modem use, these are 
no longer diphthongs, but monophthongs; the OE. liga- 
tures ee and cc always represented monophthongs. 

1587 Harrison England 11. xix. (1877) 1. 312 Waldzene with 
a diphthong. 1633 Weever A tic. Fun. Mott. To Rdr. A ij, 
I write the Latine .. as I find it .. E vocall for E diph- 
thong, diphthongs being but lately come into use. 1702 
Addison Dial. Medals (1727) 20 We find that Felix is 
never written with an ce dipthongue. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) III. 222 The epitaph, in which the dipthong 
ee, according to the custom of those times, is expressed by a 
single e.. Vitam obiit VII Id. Oct. efatis sue anti. I. # L. 

d. transf. Applied to a combination of two con- 
sonants in one syllable ( consonantal diphthong'), 
especially to such intimate unions as those of eh 
ft] ) and dg or j (d-j), in church, judge. 

" 1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 65 The Hawaiian alphabet .. 
is . . destitute of consonant diphthongs. 1889 Pitman Man. 
PJtonogr. (new ed.) § 64 The simple articulations /, b, t, d, 
etc. am often closely united with the liquids / and r, form- 
ing a kind of consonant diphthong .. as in plough .. try. 

e. attrib. = Diphthongal. 

1798 H. Blair Led. I. ix (R.), We abound more in vowel 
and diphthong sounds, than most languages. 

Di'plltliong, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. mod.F. 
diphthongiter .] traits. To sound as a diphthong; 
to make into a diphthong. 

1846 Worcester ^ cites Chr. Observ. 1888 Sweet Eng. 
Sounds 21 Isolative diphthonging or ‘vowel-cleaving* 
mainly affects long vowels. Ibid. 277 The characteristic 
feature of the [living English] vowel-system is its diph- 
thonging of all the earlier long monophthongs. 1894 F. J. 
Curtis Rimes of Chariodus 50 Arguments for the diph- 
thonging of i in early texts. 

Diphthongal (difforrjgal), a. [f. Diphthong 
si. + -al.] Of or belonging to a diphthong ; of 
the nature of a diphthong. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 403 That 7 vocal Notes or Vowels 
..struck, as one may say, in diphthongal or triphthongal 
Chords with each other, may well enough account for the 
Sounds of our Language. 1806 M. Smart in Monthly 
Mag. XXI. 14 So easily does r slide into vowel or dip- 
thongal sounds. 3867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iii. 116 
Ben Jonson .. entirely ignores the diphthongal character 
of long i. i838 Sweet Eng. Sounds 248 A diphthongal 
pronunciation of the .. words. 

Hence Diphtho’ngally adv. 

3846 Worcester cites Wylie. Mod. The question whether 
long i was already pronounced diphthongaliy in 1500. 

Diphthongaidoii. rare - 0 . [f. Diphthong 
v. : see -ation. Cf. mod.F. diphthongaison . ] — 
DlPHTHONGIZATION. In mod. Diets, 

Diphthongic (difjjp ggik), a. [f. Gr. Si<pOoyy- 

ov Diphthong sb. + -ic.] = Diphthongal. 

1880 Sweet in President's Addr. PJiilot. Soc. 41 The 
treatment of the diphthongic vowel. 3886 — in Academy 
24 Apr. 295/3 The older true diphthongic pronunciation of 
[Latin] ae and oe nearly as in English by and boy. 

Diphthongize (di'fjyggaiz), v - [ad. Gr. Zap- 
Ooyjl(-eiv to spell with a diphthong : see -ize.] 

1. traits. To turn into a diphthong. 

1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 52 All sorts of broaden- 
ings and thinnings of vowels, diphthongizings [etc.]. *874 
Sweet Eng. Sounds 56, ii and uu being diphthongized. 
1877-9 Trans. Phi tot. Soc. 458 In German, original long 
i was already diphthongized when the orthography began to 
settle down into its present form. 

2. intr. To form a diphthong. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. Engl. Pronunc. u iii- 196 This second 
(j) may diphthongise with any preceding vowel. , - 

Hence DLphtliongiza'tion, the changing 
simple vowel into a diphthong. 

187A Swfet Em Sounds 70 The most prominent 
of out present E^lish is its tendency to .J.phthongirttio . 

Diplitliongous (difftnjg®). a - ra ^- y-f 
Diphthong + -ous.] Of the nature of a diphthong, 

diphthongal. TT g Mere modulations of the 

1833 P/M. U«s*i j diphthongous combinations, 
vowels, or at most different atpmnu g . . . 

DiuhV-. ad: Gr. Srfv from ^4>v-r,s, of double 
nature or form, donble, bipartite ; a frequent forma- 
tive of modem scientific words: as Di-phycurc 

Ichlh fGr. KtpK-os tail], a dtphycercal fish. 
Dlphycercal (difisoukal) a., having the tat! 
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divided into two equal halves by the caudal spine. 
Di*phycercy, diphycercal condition. Di’phyid 
Zool., a member of the Diphyidx , a family of 
Hydrozoa, having a pair of swimming-bells oppo- 
site each other on the upper part of the stem. 
Di'phyodont a. [Gr. dSovr- tooth], having two dis- 
tinct sets of teeth ; consisting (as teeth) of two sets : 
as in the deciduous and permanent teeth of mam- 
mals ; as sb. a dipbyodont mammal. DipBy- 
zo*oid, diphyo- Zool., a free-swimming organism 
consisting of a group of zooids detached from a 
colony of Hydrozoa of the order Siphonophora . 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Dipfycerc , a fish with the form of 
tail called Diphycercal 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 
Introd. 70 A true ^diphycercal tail is finally produced in 
the Acanthopteri. *871 Huxley A not. Vert. Anim. i. 16 
The extremity of the spjns divides the caudal fin-rays into 
two nearly equal moieties, an upper and a lower, and the 
fish is said to be diphycercal. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Claus' 
Zool. I. 250 These groups -of individuals may. in some 
*diphyids become free and assume a separate existence as 
Rudoxia. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (01865) lb *<*>/* The 
*diphyodonts . . generate two sets of teeth. Ibid., The 
dipbyodont mammalia. 1883 Flower in Glasgcnu Weekly 
Her . 14 July 8/1 Teeth .. of the simple homodont and 
diphyodont type. i86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd 
Cedent, ico The same naturalist [ Huxley} has proposed the 
distinctive term of ‘ *Diphyozooids ' for those singular de- 
tached reproductive portions of adult Calycophoridx which 
received the name of * monogastric Diphydx\. 1877 Huxley 
Aunt. Inv . Anim. iu. § 3. 145 As they attain their full de- 
velopment, each set becomes detached, as a free-swimming 
complex Diphyzooid. In this condition they grow and alter 
their form and size so much that they were formerly regarded 
as distinct genera. 

Diphyllons (ctaifirias), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
diphyll-us (f. Gr. St-, (Di- 2 ) twice +<pv\\-ov leaf) 
4- -ous.] Having two leaves (or sepals). 

1788 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. xi. (ed. 4) 25 The Calyx .. 
In respect to its Parts it is . . Diphyllons, of two [leaves] as in 
Fuvtaria. 1819 Pantologia , Diphyllons, in botany, a two- 
leaved calyx : as in papaver and fumaria. 

Diphyo- : see DrPHr-. 

Diphysite (di-fissit), si. (a.) Thcol. [f. Gr. 
St-, Sts twice, doubly + (puats nature + -1TE.] One 
who held the doctrine (Di-physitTsm), of two 
distinct natures in Christ, a divine and a human, 
as opposed to the monophysite doctrine : see Dvo- 
physite. 

Diplanetic (daiplane-tik), a. Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
Si- Di- - twice + tT\avT)TiK-6s disposed to wander, 
f. irAoi't)T(ir wandering (see Planet).] Having 
two active periods separated by a period of rest : 
said of the zoospores of certain Fungi of the family 
Saprolegniex. So Diplanetism, the condition or 
property of being diplanetic. 

1888 M. M. Hartog in Annals of Bot. 203 note. The * first 
form ’ of zoospore . . is Ovoid with a pair of flagella from 
the front ..The ‘second form’ is uniform with an anterior 
and posterior flagellum diverging from the hilum. The 
existence of these two forms constitutes the phenomenon 
of diplanetism. 

t Diplanti*dian, a. Obs. [f. Gr. 5 ittX< 5 -os 
double 4 avri against, opposite + cfSos form, image 
4 - -tan.] Applied to a form of telescope proposed 
by Jeaurat in giving two images, one direct 
and the other reversed, the coincidence of which 
might be used to determine transits. 

1807 T. Young Led. Nat. Phil, blech. Arts II. 351. 

Diplarthrous (diplauhras), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
5tir\6-or double + ap9p-ov joint + -ous.] Having 
the carpal or tarsal bones doubly articulated, i.e. 
the several bones of one row alternating with those 
of the other, as in ungulate mammals : opp. to 
taxeopodous. So Dipla'rthrism, the condition of 
being diplarthrous. 

_ 1887 E. D. Cope in Atner. Nat. XXI. 5)87 All ungulates 
in passing from the taxeopodous to the diplarthrous stages, 
traversed xhe_ amblyppodous. Ibid. 988 The advance of 
diplarthrism is in direct ratio to the advance of digiti- 
gradism, for the greater the length of the foot, the greater 
is the elasticity of the leg, and the greater is the torsion. 
Diplasic (dipWzik, dab), a. Pros. [f.Gr. StrrAa- 
010s twofold, double, f. St-, Sts twice 4- -trAatTtos 
-fold.] Double, twofold ; having the proportion of 
two to one, as in diplasic ratio , = Gr. 5iir\a<rlcuv 

1873 J. Hadley Ess. 98 They may have a ratio of two to 
one -a diplasic ratio, as the ancients called it— as in the 
trochee. Ibid., The diplasic ratio answers to our common 
time. 

Dipla’tinamine. C/tem. : see Di- 2 2 and 

4 - P LATIN AMINE. 

[| Diple (di’plf). [Gr. SiirXrj, fem. of EnrXous 
double (sc. ypaftfirj stroke, line).] A marginal 
mark of this form > , used by the ancient gram- 
marians to indicate various readings, rejected verses, 
beginning of a new paragraph, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., JDipje , a note or mark in the 
Margent to signifie that there is somewhat to be amended. 
)) Diplegia (doiplrd^ia). Path . [mod.L., f. 

Gr. 5t-, 5iy twice + irK-qyj} stroke.] Paralysis 
affecting corresponding parts on both sides of the 


body. Hence Diplegdc (dsiple-dgik) a., relating 
to diplegia, or to corresponding parts on both Bides. 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dipleidoscope (dipfoi-dtlsktmp). [f. Gr. StirXi- 
os double + (tSos form, image -t- -oteonos viewing, a 
watcher.] An instrument consisting of a hollow 
triangular prism, with two sides silvered and one 
of glass, used for determining the meridian transit 
of a heavenly body by the coincidence of the two 
images formed by single and double reflexion. 

1843 E. J. Dent {title), A Description of the Dipleidoscope. 
Ibid. (1B67) 14 The criterion for determining the position of 
the Dipleidoscope is, that the two images must coincide, 
or appear as one, when the chronometer shows, according 
to the equation table for 3868, 11 h, 40 m. 12,3s. 1851 

Offic. Catal . Exhib. I. 414. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch $ 
Clockm. 88 The advantages of the dipleidoscope over the 
ordinary forms of sun dials are : the passage of the sun over 
the meridian is indicated with greater exactness, and the 
reflections may be discerned in weather too cloudy to see 
any shadow on the sun dial. 

|| Diplenra(d3ip]u a 'rii), sb.pl. Morphol. [mod. 
L., neuter pi. of dipieui‘~us , f. Gr. 5 1-, Sis twice 
4 - n\€vpa side (of the body).] Organic forms with 
bilateral symmetry having a single pair ofantimeres 
or corresponding opposite parts. Hence Dipleirral 
a., zygopleural with only two antimeres. Dipleu*- 
ric a ., havitig right and left sides ; exhibiting- bi- 
lateral symmetry. 

3883 P. Geddes in Ettcycl. Brit. XVI. 844/2 The Zygo- 
pleura include forms bilaterally symmetrical in the strictest 
sense, in which not more than two radial planes, and these 
at right angles to each other, are present, Haeckel again 
divides these, according to the number of antimeres, into 
Tetrapleura and Dip leu r a. Ibid., The term bilateral . . 
must be rigidly restricted. . to the Centropipeda if not indeed 
to dipleural forms. 

Dipleurohranchiate (daipluoT^jbrre-qki^t), 

a. Zool. [f. mod.L. Diplcurobranchia (f. Gr, 81- 
twice 4- irAcupa side 4* Ppayxta gills) 4- -ate 2 .] Hav- 
ing the characters of the Dipleurobrattchia or ///- 
ferobranchiata , nudibranchiate gastropods having 
foliaceotis branchire situated in a fold on each side 
of the shell-less body. 

Diplex (dsrpleks), a. [An arbitrary alteration 
of duplex after Di- 2 twice (Preece).] Telegr. 
Characterized by the passing of two messages 
simultaneously in the same direction. 

‘ Now (1895) properly restricted to the system whereby the 
transmission of one message is effected by means of a change 
in strength of current only, irrespective of direction, and 
that of the other by change of direction of the currents 
without reference to their strength ’ (\V. H. Preece). 

1878 W, H, Preece in Post. Office Official Techn. Instruct., 
Diplex telegraphy consists in sending two messages in the 
same direction at the same time. 3879 G. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 346 Two messages may be sent over a single wire 
in the sanm or in opposite directions, and when we do not 
care to particularize either, we simply allude to them under 
the. more common generic name of duplex, transmission, 
which includes both. When, however, we wish to speak of 
either method by. itself, we use the term diplex for simul- 
taneous transmission in the same direction, and contraplex 
for that in opposite directions. 

Diplo- (di-pl<7\ before a vowel dipl-, combining 
form of Gr. Sin\6-os, SnrAouv twofold, double, oc- 
casional in ancient Greek, now used in many scien- 
tific terms ; e.g. Diplofcacte’ria sb. pi., bacteria 
consisting of two cells, or adhering in pairs. Di. 
plobla-stic a. Biol., having two germinal layers 
the hypoblast and epiblast. DiplocaTdiac a. Zool’., 
having the heart double, i.e. with the right and left 
halves completely separate, as birds and mammals. 
Diploce'plialy, monstrosity consisting in having 
two heads. || Diploco-ecus Biol., a cell formed 
by conjugation of two cells. Diploeo-nical a., of 
the form of a double cone. Di'plodal a. Zool. [Gr. 
<5S-di way + -At], of sponges, having both canals, 
prosodal (of entrance) and aphodal (of exit) well 
developed. Di’plodoxy nonce-wd. (see quot.). 
Diploga-ngliate a., having ganglia arranged in 
pairs j said of a division of animals (Diplogaji- 
gtiata) nearly equivalent to Cuvier’s Articnlata. 
Diploge-nesis, the production of double organs 
or parts instead of single ones ; the formation of 
a double monster ; hence Diplo genetic a. ; Diplo- 
ge-nic a., ‘producing two substances; partaking 
of the nature of two bodies’ (Craig 1847). Di'plo- 
grapb (see quot.) ; so Diplogra'phicaX a., of or 
pertaining to writing double; also Diplo'graphy. 
Diploneu-ral a. Anal., supplied by two nerves of 
separateorigin,asamuscle; Diplonenro-sen.2<wf., 
belonging to the Diplonatra (Grant’s term for the 
Articnlata, as having a double nerve-cord running 
along the body) ; Diploncu'rons a., * having two 
nervous systems; also, belonging to the Diplo- 
neura ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.): Diploperi-stomous a. 
Bot., of mosses, having a doable peristome, or fringe 
round the mouth of the capsule. Diplopla'cula. j 
Embry ol., a Pi.acula composed of two layers re- j 
suiting from transverse fission; hence Diplopia- I 


cular, Diplopla’oulate a. Di’plopod a. and if. 
Zool., belonging to the order Diplopoia. (= Chi 
lognatha ) of Myriapods, having two pairs of limbs 
on each segment of the body; a member of this 
order; hence Diplo-podousc. Dlplo'pteroai c. 
Entoni., belonging to the family Diplopkra (the 
true wasps) in Latreille’s classification of insects, 
which have the fore wings folded when at rest 
Diplosphe-nal a., Di-plosplrene, Anat. = Htpo- 
SPHENAL, HYPOSPHENE. Diplospondylic a. Zcoi, 
said of a vertebral segment having two centra, or 
of a vertebral column having twice as many centra 
as arches, as in fishes and batrachians ; hence 
Diplospo’ndylism, the condition of being diplo- 
spondylic. Diplo-sticliona a., arranged in two 
rows, as the eyes of certain spiders. Diplosyx. 
theme = Disyntheme. 


1888 F. P. Billings in Amcr. Hat. XXII. 123 We may 
find two apparently mature organisms enclosed in a 
common capsule .. These diplo-bacteria may assume a 
curved or sausage shape. .1854-67 C. A. Harris Did. 
Med. Termhto!., Dtf’locardiac, having a double bear;. tSq 
Craig, Diptocephalia. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Diploctphdy, 
in Teratology, the condition of a fixtus having two heads on 
one body. 1883 Macalisttr tr. Zieglers Pathol. Anal. 1. 
§ 185 Masses of cocci enclosed in a cylindrical sheath ye 
called ascococci; coupled spherules ^are diplococci; chains 
or chaplets of spherules, streptococci ; and in life manner 
he [Billroth] describes diplobacteria and streptobacteria. 
1887 W, J. Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 415/1 Thu, 
which from the marked presence of both prosodal and 
aphodal canals may be termed the diplodal type of the 
Rhagon canal system, occurs hut rarely. 1851 Frtntri 
Mag. XLII 1 . 289 An orthodoxy with two tails— or a diplo- 
doxy — to coin a word — which affirms the co-existence of 
two separate beliefs, while it expresses no dogma as to the 
truth of either. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 257 Jhe fry. 
ous system is composed of a chain of ganglia disposed in 
pairs, and united by nervous cords : hence the term diplo- 
gangliata. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . $09(1 That form of 
monstrosity*, .called Diplogenesis. 1878 Bartley tr. T ca- 
nard's A nthrop. v. 162 Diplogenesis, in which the wholehMy 
is more or less double. 1876 Catal. Sci. App.S. Kens. No. 
2052 Diplograph. Writing machine for the Blind, by which 
writing in relief and ordinary writing are performed at the 
same time. 1750 C. Wren Parenlatia 212 He [A ren] in- 
vented the art of double writing, .by an instrument called the 

Diplographical Instrument. 1758 Grand P tag. oj Mae. 
Nov., In 1647, about three years before Mr. \\ ren puthciy 
produced his diplographical instruments. 1824 Mech.Mae. 
No. 60. 59 Diplography. 1836-9 Todu Cycl. Anal. II. W/j 
Belonging to the tiiploneurose . . divisions of the amma! 
kingdom. 1870 Bevtley Bot. 369 With two rows, they- are 
diploperistomous. 1884 A. Hyatt in Pros. BcstynSK.pa’. 
Hist. XXIII. 89 In this way the primitive differentiation 
of the placula into two layers is established in what we Hate 
designated the diploplacula. 1864 Webster, 

(Zool.), one of a group of myriapods. 1883 Smthsonia.. 
Inst. Rep., Zool. (Cent. Dice.), One of the diplopod myna- 
pods. 1884 O. C. Marsh A tner. Jurassic Duwsattna 


Amer. Jntl. Sc. CXXVII. 334 I" Ceratosatmis. ; Thtse 
vertebra; show the diplosphenal articulation seen in 
galosaurus. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Atttm. tiff 
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The lateral eyes in Scorpionidx and all the eyes of Ltm 
are monostichous ; the central eyes of the former group 
other Arachnids, so far as known, diplostichous. , 
II Diploe (di-plhif). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
doubling, fold, overlapping of the bones oi 
skull (Hippocrates), f. 5tw\ooy double.] 

1. Anat. The light porous or cancellated bone* 
tissue lying between the hard dense inner and od e 
layers of the bones of the skull. * u 

1696 in Phillips (ed. 5). -1699 Phil. Trans. XXl. * 39 ' . 
Blood Vessels of the Diploe might be burst by som 
dental blow. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3)08 in 1 
of the Cranium are composed of two bony l ab! . 

intermediate cellular Substance, commonly ca 1 
Diploe. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 3?7 5 , 0 Jd 

of the skull, there is naturally very httle Di//<V. a _ n w r<ff 


of the diploe of the skull. 


subjects, scarce any remains. 

I. 197 An acute inflammation of the < 

2 . Bet. — Diachvma. Kx-mecf 

x866 Trcas. Bot., Diploe, that part of the ^ 

a leaf which intervenes between the two layers O F 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner.^ob .. ^ 
in the lamina of the leaf which is left free by ' [« . 

vascular bundles, is mainly occupied by Pj* ren "Jh . rf 
is simply called leaf-parenchyma or m the spe * . * n j. 

flat foliage-leaves Diachyma or Diploe accordi g 
Mesophyll according to De Candolle. 

Hence Diploe ‘tic a., bad form forDirW** * 

1883 Syd. Soc, Lex., Diploe tic, of, or belonging • 

Diplokedron (diplohrdq'n). Cryst. 

+ Gr. ?5pa seat, base; cf. trihedron?, A 55 planes 
form contained by twenty-fonr trapezoi I 
with two sides equal ; a dyakis-dodecnl'E’ j;pt> 
1878 Lawrence Cotta’s Rocks Class.? it *_ c • 1 5 r p*r- 
hedrons of quartz are very much rounded 0I, V 
Maskelyne Crystallogr. 236 The terms > 
hedron and diplohedron have been 

idea of the form [twenty- four-trapezobedronj gI y ()th' r 

or broken-faced pentagon-dodecahedron. * ’ aR( j ^cur 

diplohedra are met with on crystals of p> * 
also on those of hauerite and cobaltine. diplo* 

Hence Diplolio'dral a., of the nature 0 
hedron. , , forrn U 

. *878 Gurnev Crysteillogr. 54 A dmlohedm onc each 
in which each normal bears two parallel la » Ilesu* 
end. 1895 Story-Maskelynp. Crydaup* i 0 ^ra- 
sj'stematic diplohedral forms ; Iiemi-tesscra 1 
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DIPLOMATIC. 


Diploic (diplJ-ik), a . Anat. [f. Diploe y -ic.] 
Belonging to the diploe. 

1855 Holden Hum. Os tec l . (1878) 118 We may speak 
of the frontal, temporal, and occipital diploic veins. 
Diploid (di-ploid). Crystal, [f. Gr. dnr\ 6 -os 
double + <T 5 or form.] A solid belonging to the 
isometric system, contained witbin twenty- four tra- 
pezoidal planes ; = Diplohedron. 

II Diploidion (dipHjrdi^n). ‘Gr. Antiq . [Gr. 
dnrXoidtov dim. of SnrXots : see next.] A form of 
the chiton or tunic worn by women, having the part 
above the waist double with the outer fold hanging 
loose, somewhat like a sleeveless mantle; some- 
times applied to this outer fold itself. 

1850 Leitch Milllers Arte. Art § 340. 405 It was twisted 
across round the chest, and was there pinned together ; 
it has often also a kind of cape in the manner of the 
diploidion. 

11 Diplois (dipl0|is). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. SirrXots 
double cloak, f. SixrAtS-os double.] = prec. 

_ 1887 B. V. Head Hist. Nttmorum 177 A woman clothed 
in a sleeveless talaric chiton with diplois. 

Diploite (di'plflioit). Min. [mod.f. Gr. StxrAo- 
os (Diplo-) 4 - -ite.] A variety of Anorthite, also 
called Latrobite. 

1825 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. IX. 330 Diploite of Breithaupt. 
1832 ^ hepard Min. 186 Diploite. 

Diploma (diploma ), j 6. PI. -as, sometimes -ata. 
[a. L. diploma a state letter of recommendation, an 
official document conferring some favour or privi- 
lege, a. Gr. SmAw/ia (-/tar-), (lit. a doubling), a 
folded paper, a letter of recommendation, later a 
letter oflicence or privilege, f. StxrAo-eu' to double, 
to bend or fold double, f. StirAo-or double. Cf. F. 
diplome (Aubert 1728).] 

1 . A state paper, an official document ; a charter. 

4 In modem times, a general term for ancient imperial and 

ecclesiastical acts and grants, public treaties, deeds of con- 
veyance, letters, wills, and similar instruments, drawn up in 
forms and marked with peculiarities varying with their 
dates and countries ’ ( Encycl . Brit. s.v.). 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. it. 19 The king of Spain. . 
was forced to publish a diploma wherein he dispens’d with 
himself (as the Holland story hath it) from payment. 1684 
Scattderbeg Rediv. vi. 150 To pass a Diploma constituting 
his Lordship a Count of the Empire. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 425 They carefully avoided consult- 
ing the elector, and kept the diploma of his nomination to 
themselves- 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. i. 
196 The curious diploma addressed to Eric, - respecting the 
genealogy of William St. Clair. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 
254/1 The Merovingian sovereigns authenticated their 
diplomas by the addition of their signature. 

b. An original document as a matter of historical 
investigation or literary study; pi. historical or 
literary muniments. 

[1697 H. Wanley Let. to T. Smith in Lett. Eminent 
Persons (1813) I. 80 My present design.. is more relating 
to the nature of Letters, than to the Diplomata or Charters 
themselves.] XB45 De Ouincey Susfiiria Wks. 1890 XIII. 
347 If in the vellum palimpsest, lying amongst the other 
diplomata of human archives or libraries, there is anything 
fimtastic. 1891 H. H. Howorth in Spectator 12 Dec. 
843/1 It [the Old Canon of Scripture] . . contained books 
originally written in Hebrew, in so-called Chaldee, and in 
Greek, .all of them treated as their most sacred diplomata 
by the early Christians and the early Councils. 

2 . A document granted by a competent authority 
conferring some honour, privilege, or licence ; esp. 
that given by a university or college, testifying to 
a degree taken by a person, and conferring upon 
him the rights and privileges of such degree, as to 
teach, practise medicine, or the like. 

0:1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems , etc. (1677) 153 You have 
Ennobled me with your Testimony, and I shall keep your 
Paper as the Diploma of my Honour. 1682 Grew Anat. of 
Plants Pref. Aij a. The Printer, whose Name was to be 
inserted therein, not having received his Diploma till that 
time. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. (1853) II. 26 This 
university did present their President with a diploma for 
a doctorate. 1703 Maundrell Joum. ferns. (1732) 110 
This morning our Diplomata were presented to us . . to 
certify we had visited all the holy places. 1711 Loud. Gas. 
No. 4812/4 Pretends to be a Physician, having a Diploma 
to that effect from the College of Doway. 1772 Wesley 
Jrnl. 28 Apr., They . . presented me with the freedom of 
the city. The diploma ran thus. 1795 in Sir J. Sinclair 
Corr. (1831) II. 21 My sincere thanks . . for the diploma . . 
admitting me a foreign honorary member of the Bojtrd of 
Agriculture. 1841 Borrow Zincali I, i. § x. 15 The writ 
of diploma or privilege of settling near the free and royal 
towns. 1849 Lewis Authority in Matters Opin. ix. § 17. 
330 The granting of diplomas by universities or other learned 
bodies proceeds on the supposition that the public require 
some assistance to their judgment in the choice of profes- 
sional sendees, and that such an official scrutiny into the 
qualifications of practitioners is a useful security against the 
imposture or incompetency of mere pretenders to skill. 1863 
Emerson Misc. Papers , H. D. Thoreau Wks. (Bohn) III. 
333 No college ever offered him a diploma, or a professor’s 
chair. 

b. attrib., as diploma picture (in charteicd academies and 
societies of art), one given to the society by a member on 
his election ; in the case of the Royal Academy kept in the 
Diploma Gallery. 

1861 Thornbury Turner (1862) I. 258 Turner’s diploma 
picture was 'Dolbadern ’ .. full of the grand solemnity of 
evening. 1883 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 1/2 The least known 
public collection of art in London is certainly the Diploma 
Gallery of the Royal Academy. 

VOL. III. 


H 3 . The following mediaeval L. senses are also 
given in dictionaries, but with no claim to English 
use. a. = Diploe i ; b. A folded cloth; c. A 
double vessel used in chemical operations. 

1706 Phillips ' (ed. Kersey) (a. and b>. 1823 Crabs 

TecJtnol. Diet, (c), Thus, * To Doit in diploma ’ is to put the 
vessel.. into a second vessel, to which the fire is applied. 
1853 Soyer Pantropheon 262 (c). 

Hence Diplo-nialess a without a diploma. 

1837 G. Wilson Let. in Life (i860) II. 82 Diplomaless 
folks. 1873 H. Curwen Hist. Booksellers 61 A diplomaless 
doctor. * 

Diplo’ma, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish 
with a diploma. Chiefly in fipl. a. Diplomaed 
(partly from the sb. : cf. certificated). 

1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son I. 238 Surgical know- 
ledge, superior to many of the diploma’d butchers. 1843 
Carlyle Past <$• Pr . iv. vii, Doggeries never so diplomaed, 
bepuffed, gas-lighted, continue doggeries, and must take 
the fate of such. 1869 W. R. Greg Lit. <$- Social Jndg. 
(ed. 2) 400 They have, as it were, been diploma-ed and 
laureated to this effect, stamped with the Hall Mark. 

Diplomacy (dipli?<i*masi). [a. F. diplomatic 
(pronounced ~cie), f. diplomate , diplomatique , after 
arislocrate } aristocratique , aristocratic : see Diplo- 
matic and -ACY. So It. diplomazia, Sp. diplo - 
macia , Ger. and Du. diplomatic , all from Fr.] 

X. 1 . The management of international relations 
by negotiation; the method by which these relations 
are adjusted and managed by ambassadors and 
envoys ; the bnsiness or art of the diplomatist ; 
skill or address in the conduct of international 
intercourse and negotiations. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace 11. Wks. VIII. 243 note. He 
did what he could to destroy the double diplomacy of 
France. He had all the secret correspondence burnt. 1797 
Ibid. in. 348 The only excuse for all our mendicant diplo- 
macy is . . that it has been founded on absolute necessity. 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. iv. xi. (1849) 246 His first 
thoughts were all for war, his sober second thoughts for 
diplomacy. . 1828 Webster, Diplomacy . . the customs, 
rules and privileges of embassadors, envoys and other re- 
presentatives of princes and states at foreign courts ; 
forms of negotiation. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 257 
The business for which he was preeminently fitted was 
diplomacy. ^ 1862 T. C. Grattan Beaten Paths II. 223 
Cardinal Richelieu seems to be .. considered the founder of 
the present system, of diplomacy properly so called .. . I can 
find' no better signification for the word which typifies the 
pursuit . . than double-dealing . . it is expressive of conceal- 
ment, if not of duplicity. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 
271 The appointment of consuls in the Syrian towns.. gave 
the first great impulse to international diplomacy. 1877 
Encycl. Brit. VII. 251/1 Diplomacy is the art of conducting 
the intercourse of nations with each other. .It is singular 
that a term of so much practical importance in politics and 
history should be so recent in its adoption that it is not to 
be found in Johnson’s dictionary. 1880 Stubbs Med. <$• 
Mod. Hist. x. (1886)235 As diplomacy was in its beginnings, 
so it lasted for a long time; the ambassador was the man 
who was sent to lie abroad for the good of his country. 

f 2 . The diplomatic body. [ = F. diplomatic, ' le 
personnel des ambassades’ (Littre).] Ol/s. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks.. IX. 48 The diplomacy 
. .were quite awestruck with * the pomp, pride and circum- 
stance ’ of this majestick Senate. 1806 Southey Lett. (1856) 

I. 387 If there be no English diplomacy at Lisbon, .away go 
my hopes in that quarter. 

3 , Skill or address in the management of rela- 
tions of any kind ; artful management in dealing 
with others. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. I. 339 
The aristocracy were already.. acquiring control over public 
affairs by the crafts of diplomacy. 1865 Liwngstone Zam- 
besi vi. 147 Masakasa felt confident that he could get it 
out of these hunters by his diplomacy. Mod. The lady 
thought it better to attain her ends by diplomacy. 

II. 4. = Diplomatic sb. 3. rare. 

1870 J. Hadley Ess. vii. (1873) 130 These [forms of letters] 
would probably give ground for a near guess to one expert 
in Anglo-Saxon diplomacy. 

Diplomat (drpHrmet). Also -ate. [a. F. 
diplomate , a back-formation from diplomatique , 
after arist cerate, aristocratique .] One employed 
or skilled in diplomacy; a diplomatist. 

1813 Sir R. Wilson Diary I. 3x2 The diplomates will . . 
have to rest on their arms until the bayonets have clashed. 
1838 Lytton Alice 96 He was the special favourite of the 
female diplomats. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 204 
A parliamentary debater and diplomat in foreign service. 
1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman v, She went every- 
where as a diplomate and a political spy. 

Hence Diplomatess, a female diplomat. 

1874 Greville Mem. Geo. IV (1875) II. xix. 325 This 
clever, intriguing, agreeable diplomatess. 1890 Athenseum 
1 Feb. 141/2 The Russian diplomatess of reality and- the ; 
Russian diplomatess of, say, M. Sardou, have very little in 
common. 

Diplomatal (diplomatal), a. [f..Gr. 5t7rAcu- I 
nar- Diploma + -al.] Of or pertaining to a ] 
diploma. 

1889 Microcosm (N. Y.) Oct., The diplomatal sheepskin. 

Diplomate (diplomat), sb. [f. Diploma sb. + 
-ate L] One who holds a diploma. 

1879 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 21 May 786/1 The London students 
and the diplomates of London Corporations. 

t Drplomate, v. Obs. [f. Diploma sb. + 
-ATE 3 . J trans. To invest with a degree, privilege, 
or title by diploma. 


x66o Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 334 The former, .was 
afterwards diplomat ed. 2683 Ibid. III. 56 Th. White, 
chaplain to the lady Anne . . was diplomated D.D. 1738 
Neal Hist. Purit . IV. 268 Within .. little more than six 
months the Universities diplomated above one hundred and 
fifty Doctors of Divinity. 

[Diplomatial ; error in Diets, for Diplomati- 
CAL.J 

Diplomatic (dipbmse'tik), a. and sb. Also 8-9 
-ique, -ick. [ad. mod.L. dipldmatic-us (Mabillon, 
1681, De re diplomatica), f. Gr. ScvXofxaT - : see 
Diploma and -10. In senses 2, 3, a. F. diplomatique 
(1788 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The transition from sense 1 to sense 3 appears to have 
originated in the titles of the Codex Juris Gentium Diplo - 
viaticus of Leibnitz 1695, containing original texts of im- 
portant public documents from the nth to 15th c., and the 
Corps universel diplomatique du Droit des gens ofDumont, 
historiographer to the Emperor, 1726, containing the original 
texts of ‘ the treaties of Alliance, of Peace, and of Commerce, 
from the Peace of Munster to 1709’. In these titles (as in 
the Code x Diplomaticus AZvi Saxonici of Kemble), dipio- 
maticus, diplomatique , had its original meaning (sense 1 
below) as applying to a body or collection of original official 
documents. But as the subject-matter of these particular 
collections was international relations, 1 corps diplomatique ’ 
appears to have been treated as equivalent to ‘corps du 
droit des gens’, and diplomatique taken as ‘having to do 
with international relations'. The transition is shown in 
sense 2, which refers to documents connected with inter- 
national relations, while in the fully developed sense 3 the 
connexion with documents disappears. This sense became 
established in English at the time of the French Revolution, 
and its French origin comes out emphatically in the writings 
of Burke on French affairs.] 


A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to official or original docu- 
ments, charters, or manuscripts ; textual. 

Diplomatic copy , edition, an exact reproduction of an 
original. 

xqxx T. Madox Hist. Exchequer p. ix, The diplomatick 
or law word Charia. was not received amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons. 1780 Von Troil Iceland 295 A diplomatic de- 
scription was not so much required in that letter, as I had 
directed my attention more to the contents of the book than 
its external appearance. 1784 Astle Origin <$- Progr. of 
Writing Introd. 2 Diplomatic science, tne knowledge of 
which will enable us to form a proper judgement of the age 
and authenticity of manuscripts, charters, records, and other 
monuments of antiquity. 1812 W. Taylor xr Monthly Rev. 
LXVII. 71 The historical, part of this volume ; to which a 
diplomatic.appendix of thirty-three several documents. .and 
a copious index are attached. 1846 Trench Mirac. (1889) 
267 The last clause of the verse.. has not the same amount 
of diplomatic . evidence against it. i86x Scrivener Introd. 
Crit. N. T. in. 376 Designated by Professor Ellicott ‘ para- 
diplomatic evidence ’..as distinguished from the ‘diplomatic* 
testimony of codices, versions, etc. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
John Bapt. ii. 70 There is.. not a shadow of diplomatic 
doubt thrown over the integrity of the third gospel. 

2 . Of the nature of official papers connected with 
international relations. 

1780 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 18/1 These were followed, 
at due intervals, and according to all the established rules 
of form, by measured and regular discharge of the diplo- 
matique artillery on all sides [i.e. manifestos and proclama- 
tions by the French and Spanish governments]. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or concerned with the man- 
agement of international relations ; of or belonging 
to diplomacy. Diplomatic body (F. corps diplomat- 
ique'), the body of ambassadors, envoys, and officials 
attached to the foreign legations at any seat of 
government ; diplomatic service, that branch of the 
public service which is concerned with foreign 
legations. 

1787 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 175 Employed there in 
civil, diplomatique, and mercantile affairs.. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 32 Members of the diplomatick body. 1791 
- Th. Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 63 The Prussian ministers in 
foreign courts have talked the most democratic language . . 
The whole corps diplomatique, with very few exceptions, 
leans that way. 1796 — Regie. Peace 1. Wks. VIII. 114 
A pacification such as France (the diplomatick name of the 
regicide power) would be willing to propose. 18x3 N. Car- 
lisle Topogr. Diet. Scot. II. s.v. Preston Pans, Sir Robert 
Murray Keith.. well known for his diplomatique talents. 
1815 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XII. 310 It would intro- 
duce him into the diplomatic line. .1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iii. (ed. 1858) 244 Petrarch and Boccaccio did diplomatic mes- 
sages . . quite well. 1849 .Macaulay Hist. Eng L 246 He 
had passed several years in diplomatic posts abroad. 1B60 
Motley Nctherl. (1868) I. i. 18 Diplomatic relations., were 
not entrusted to the Council. 1868 E. Edwards Kaleigt • 
xxv. 587 The English statesman. .was not , /_ 

Spaniard in diplomatic craft. 1877 Encycl. Bril, » I - 5 / 
The ancient world had its treaties and „ » fa- 

systematic diplomatic relations. xB 8 g Jehu B 
149/2 The members of the Diplomatic Corps. . * , 

4 . Skilled in the art of diplomacy; showing ad- 
dress in negotiations or in ^ 0 ^ 

1826 Disraeli Vtv. Greyiv. m,Treac D „ ^ //» 

doled out with diplomatic P°J ,tes ^' | nina ^ c managing of 
Name*, Gabrielle's busy, zc™ ■ IV. 5 ii 6 6. 

the party. j86j Maufice di j omat ; c his inter- 

440 Cautious and VII. 251/' Conduct 

course with men. jSn £ Without being directly false or 
which is wily and suDt ic, . , 
fraudulent, is styled diplomatic . _ 

■R </, 1 A diplomatic agent ; = UIPI.O>iatjst. 

± 5 . so. A. a r „fjLfan (cd. x) 03 Dr. Franklin. .. was 
I79 i Pm { court but of 'Man. 1836 Makryat 

MMsl L ,It ,n hIS ( * your 


when it was Known that be was a diplomatic. 
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2. The diplomatic art, diplomacy. Also in pi. 
diplomatics, and f in L. form' diptomatica { obs .). 

1794 Burke App. Pref. Brissot's Addr. Wks. VII. 343 
Cambon, incapable of political calculation, boasting his 
ignorance in the diplomatick. 1796 State Papers in Ann. 
Reg. 198 Truth and justice are the only basis of their diplo- 
matica. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 356 Our ministers 
are not great in diplomatics. # . . 

3. ‘ The science of diplomas, or of ancient writings, 
literary and public documents, letters, decrees, 
charters, codicils, etc., which has for its object to 
decipher old writings, to ascertain their authenti- 
city, their date, signatures, etc/ (Webster, 1S2S). 
Also in pi. 

[i6S* Mauillon ( title\ De Be Diplomatica.] 1803-19 A. 
Rf.es Cycl. (L.), The science of diplomatics owes its origin 
to a Jesuit of Antwerp named Papebroch. 1819 Pantologia 
s.v., The celebrated Treatise on the Diplomatic by F. 
Mabillon. 1838 J. G. Dowling Reel. Hist. iii. § 1. 125 It 
was written. .when Diplomatic.. did not exist as a science. 
1846 Johnston tr. Beckmann's Hist. Jnv. (ed. 4) 1. 140 A seal 
of blue wax, not coloured blue merely on the outer surface, 
would be as great a rarity in the arts as in diplomatics. 
1894 Oxf Univ. Gaz.^ XXIV. 412/1 Medieval Latin palaeo- 
graphy and diplomatic. 

Diploma'tical, a. ( sb .) [f. as prec. + -al.] 

A. adj. I. = Diplomatic a. i. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland 296 Its diplomatical descriptions 
would have afforded no information. 

2 . = Diplomatic a. 3. 

1823 Byron yuan xm. xv, It chanced some diplomatical 
relations Arising out of business, often brought Himself and 
Juan . . Into close contact. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Kttcnvl. III. 2096 Paul III .. employed him frequently in 
diplomatical negotiations with Francis I and Chas. V. 

B. sb. {ravel) 

1. A diplomatic person ; a diplomatist. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. iii. (1849) 262 He proved himself 
a clever diplomatical. 

2. pi. Diplomatic arts or proceedings. 

1833 Galt in Fraser's Mag. VIII. 654, 1 had recourse to 
the usual diplomaticals of womankind. 

Diploma'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -i.t 2 .] 

1. Ci a diplomatic manner ; according to the rules 
or art of diplomacy; artfully in reference to inter- 
course ; with clever management. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer lxii, My lord shook his head . . 
diplomatically. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . (1848) II. v. ix. 
294 Old Besenval diplomatically whispering to him. # z86z 
Shirley Nugx Crit. ix. 417 Hitherto we had diplomatically 
and passively resisted the Alliance. 1875 Mrs. Randolph 
IF. Hyacinth I. 123 She at once knew that her work must 
be done diplomatically. 

2. In reference to, or in the matter of, diplomacy. 
1877 Public Opinion 7 July 9 The policy of the Hapsburg 

Monarchy is. .both diplomatically and militarily, absolutely 
free and unfettered. 

3. With reference to diplomatics (sense 3) ; so 
far as concerns the evidence of original documents. 

1885 Anter. yml. Philol. VI. 192 The indiction-number. . 
is diplomatically uncertain, and so of no independent value. 

Diplomatician (diplffumati'Jan). rare. [f. 
Diplomatic : see -ician.] Diplomatist. 

x8zx W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XCIV. 499 "With the 
usual spiteful Feeling of a French diplomatician. 

Diplomatics : see Diplomatic B 2, 3. 
Diplo’inafciszn. rare—*. _ [f. as next + -ism.] 
The practice of the diplomat ; Diplomacy. 

1864 in Webster. 

Diplomatist (diplomatist), [f. Diplomat 
sb., or stem of diplomat-ic , etc. + -1ST : cf. F. philo- 
logue , Eng. philologist .] a. One engaged in official 
diplomacy, b. One characterized by diplomatic 
address ; a shrewd and crafty person. 

1815 Mackintosh Sp. in Ho. Com. 27 Apr. Wks. 1846 III. 
317 Long familiarity with the smooth and soft manners of 
diplomatists. 1826 Disraeli Fiv. Grey nr. i, Vivian . . 
dropped .the diplomatist altogether, and was explicit enough 
for a Spartan. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 246 Diplo- 
matists, as a class, have always been more distinguished by 
their address . . than by generous enthusiasm or austere 
rectitude. x85o Froude Hist. Eng. V. 219 So accomplished 
a diplomatist as Paget could only despise the tricks which 
he was ordered to practise. 

at t rib. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. (1865) II. vil iv. 282 The 
Diplomatist world of Berlin is in a fuss. 

Diplomatize (diplffu-mataiz), v. [In I. f. Gr. 
SnrXoifsaT- Diploma + -ize ; in II. a new formation 
from diplomat , -ic, - ist .] 

X. 1. traits . To invest with a diploma. Hence 
Diplo’matized ppl. a diplomaed, rare. 

1670 Lex Tali on is 21 As able Physitians as any that 
Practise, and better than many dyplomatized Doctors. 

II. 2. intr. To act or serve as a diplomat or 
diplomatist ; to practise diplomacy; to use diplo- 
matic arts ; to act with address or astuteness. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey m. i, He diplomatised, in order 
to gain time. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Tv (1848) II. 11. vi. 119 
Brave Bouilltf mysteriously diplomatising in scheme within 
scheme. 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 285/1 He was too im- 
patient to diplomatise. 1875 Contemp. Ret\ XXV. 79S One 
who had been campaigning and diplomatizing almost from 
his childhood. 

3. trans. To treat in the manner of a diplomatist, 
to act diplomatically towards, {rare A 
1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 239 His only chance . . was to 
cajole— we mean to diplomatize — his neighbours, 
b. To do out ofoy diplomacy or address. 


1885 Lowe Bismarck I. viii. 479 Louis Napoleon had not 
long been diplomatised out of Luxemburg. 

Hence Diplo ’mntizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1855 Carlyle Prinzcnraub 106 No more, either of fighting 
or diplomatizing, needed for him. 2882 Pall Mall G. 5 J uly 
2/1 The two Powers were thinking of their own diplo- 
matizings. 

Diploiliatology (diplonmat/'lodji). [f. Gr. 
Snrkw/iaT- Diploma -f -\071a discourse: see 
-logy.] The science of Diplomatic ; the scien- 
tific study of original documents. 

jS&j G. S. H all in Nation (id. Y.) XXX. 347 Many of the 
young docents, whose specialty is Semitic philology, or 
Hebrew archaeology, or church history, or diplomatology. 

+ Diplo*me. Obs. rare. [a. F. diplome, ad. L. 
diploma.'] An official document issued by au- 
thority; —Diploma i. 

3669 Gale True Idea ydnsenism 22 And thou hast vindi- 
cated the truth and vigor of this Bull, by a new Diplome. 

Diploneural, -neurose, etc. : see Diplo-. 

il Diplopia (dipldu-pia). Phys. and Path . Also 
in anglicized form diplopy. [mod.L., i. Gr. SnrAo- 
Diplo- double + -omta from finp eye: cf. Amblyopia.] 
An affection of the eyes, in which objects are seen 
double. Hence Diplopic (diplp'pik) a., pertain- 
ing to diplopia. 

18:1 Hooper Med. Diet., Diplopia. 1864 Webster, 
Diplopia , DiploPy. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879)242 
This dryness., is associated with, .dilated pupils, disordered 
vision, and possibly diplopia. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 
228 Diplopia, amaurosis, and other visual troubles. 

Diploplacula, -pod, etc. ; see Diplo-. 

Diplostemonous (diplpstrmonss), a. Bot. 
[f, Diplo- + Gr. ottjumv warp, thread, taken as ■= 
ottjh a stamen 4- -ous.] Having the stamens in two 
series, or twice as many as the petals. So Diplo- 
stemony, the condition of being diplostemonous. 

3866 Trcas. Bot Diplostemonous , having twice as many 
stamens as petals. 3880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2. 177 note. 
3888 Hfnslow Floral Struct. 188 If a flower have one 
whorl of stamens of the same number as the petals it is 
isostemonous ; if two, diplostemonous. 1888 AtJicnxum 
34 Jan. 54/3 Investigations .. on the diplostemony of the 
flowers of angiosperm's. 

II Diplotegia (diptotrdgia). Bot. Also -ium. 
[f. Diplo- + Gr. rkyos roof, covering.] A dry 
dehiscent frnit with an adnate calyx. 

1866 Treas. Bot ., Diplotc^ia } an inferior capsule. 1870 
Bentley Bot. 313 Diplotegia is the only kind of inferior 
fruit which presents a dry dehiscent pericarp. 

II Diplozoon (diplozffu'pn). El. -zoa. Zool. 
[f. Diplo- + Gr. ftuov animal.] A genus of trema- 
tode worms, parasitic on the gills of fishes ; the 
mature organism is double, consisting of two indivi- 
duals (. Diporpx ) fused together in the form of an X. 

383s Kirby II ab. <5- Inst. Anim. I. 355 One [parasitic 
worm] first discovered by Dr. Nordmann upon [the gills] of 
the bream . . to which he has given the name of Diplozoon 
or Double animal. 3859 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 32/1 This 
animal corresponds . . with the half of the Diplozoon. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 650 The cones and. 
suckers fuse completely; in other respects, however, the two 
Diporpze which make up a single Diplozoon are independent 
of one another. 

Dip-net : see Dip sb. 

nii meumonous (dipni/7*monss), a. Zool. [f. 
modTL. dipneutnonus (f. Gr. St-, Sts twice + 
Trvevjiojv lung) + -ous.] Having two lungs or re- 
spiratory organs ; said of the Difncinnona or two- 
lunged fishes, and of the Dipneuvioncs or two- 
lunged spiders; also ofHolothurians having a pair 
of respiratory organs. 

Dipneustal (dipniw'stal), a. [mod.L Dip - 
netista (f. Gr. St- twice + ttv^votus, trvetv to breathe), 
a name given by some to the dipnoan fishes + -al.] 

= Dipnoan. 

[1892 E. R. Lankcster tr. Haeckel's Hist. Creation II. 
290 Of the still living Dipneusta, Ceratodus possesses a 
simple single lung (Monopneiimones), whereas Protopterus 
and Lepidosiren have a pair oflungs (Dipneumones).] 

Dipnoan (drpn^an), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Dipnoi (see Dipnoous) + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Dipnoi , a sub-class or 
order of fishes, having two kinds of respiratory 
organs, gills and lungs. B. sb. A fish belonging j 
to this order. 

1883 Athenveum 7 Apr. 447/1 Prof, Huxley came to the 
conclusion that . . to separate the elasmobranchs, ganoids, 
and dipnoans into a group, apart from and equivalent to 
the teleosteans,\vas inconsistent with the plainest anatomical 
relations of these fishes. 3886 Ibid. 18 Dec. 830/2 A paper 
on the development, .of the ovum in the dipnoan fishes. 

Dipnold (di’pnoid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Dipnoi (see next) + -id.] *= Dipnoan. 

1878 F. Day Fishes op India , 709 Whether the Ganoids 
and Dipnoids should be included with the Chondroptcrygn. 
x88o_ — Fishes Gt. Brit. Introd. 41 Among the Dipnoids, 
the air-bladder has a lung-like function. - Among the Ganoids 
there is a divergence from the Dipnoid organization. 3881 
Gunther in Encycl. Brit . XII. 686/1 The dentition is that 
of a Dipnoid. 

Dipnoous (di*pn0,3s), a. Also erron. dipnoua. 

[f. mod.L. dip no -us (in pi. Dipnoi, an order of 
Fishes), a. Gr. Slwo-os with two breathing apertures, 
f. Si - twice + vvoti breathing, breath.] 


1 . Zool. Having both gills and lungs, as a dip- 
noan fish. 1 

1881 Gunther in Encycl. Brit. XII. 686/1 The relation* 
of the chimaeras to the Ganoid, and more especially to the 
Dipnoous type. Ibid. 686/2 It is impossible to decide 
whether the Fossil should be referred to the Holocephalou’ 
or the Dipnoous type. 

2 . Path. Of a wound : ‘ Having two opening 
for the entrance of air or other matters’ (Syd. Sec 
Lex. 1883). 

x8ix Hcorr.R Med. Diet.. Dipnous, an epithet for wounds 
which are perforated quite through, and admit the air at 
both ends. 

Dipno sophist, obs. form of Deipnosofhist. 
1581 Mulcastcr Positions xxxv. (1887) 129 All natural., 
dipnosophistes, syniposiakes, antiquaries. 

23 ip 0 die (doipp'dik), a. [f. Gr. StvoS- (see Di- 
pod y) + -ic.] Of the nature of a dipody ; charac- 
terized by dipodies; as ‘a dipodic measure’. 

In recent Diets. * 

Di’podouB, a. [f. Gr. 5 mo 5 - (see next) + -ous.] 
‘Having two feet’ {Syd. Soc . Lex. 1883). 
Dipody (di’pjcli). Pros. [ad. L. dipodia (also 
in Eng. use), a. Gr. SmoSia two-footeclness, dipody, 
f. StVous, StTroS- two-footed, f. St-, Di- - + to, 
7 rod- foot.] A double foot ; two feet constituting 
a single measure. 

1844} Beck & Felton tr . Flunk's Metres 16 A series of one 
foot is called a monopody; of two feet, a dipody. 1859 
J. W. Donaldson Grk. Gram. 646 The simplestformoftms 
dactylic dipodia is the Adonius, which finishes off the 
Sapphic stanza. 3882 Goodwin Grk. Gram. 317 In trochaic, 
iambic, and anapmstic verses, which are measured by dipo- 
dies (i. e. pairs of feet), a monometer consists of one dipody 
(or two feet), a dimeter of four feet. 1891 Harper's Hag. 
Alar. £76/2 [Folk-songs] in Hungarian music consisting of 
dipodies, tetrapodies, tripodies,pentapodies,andhexapodif& 

Dipolar (dsipJadfij), a. [f. Di- - + Polar.] 
Of or pertaining to two poles ; having two poles, 
esp. poles such that the relations of the body or 
quantity remain the same when it is turned end 
for end. 

1864 in Webster. 1873 Maxwell Electr. % Magi. S3S1 
II. 7 When a dipolar quantity is turned end for end it 
remains the same as before. Tensions and pressures in 
solid bodies, Extensions. Compressions and Distortions, 
and most of the optical, electrical, and magnetic properties 
of crystallized bodies are dipolar quantities. 1882 Sir W. 
Thomson Math. Phys. Papers I. xlyiii. § 168. 283 Ibe 
rotatory property with reference to light discovered by 
Faraday as induced by magnetization in transparent solids 
which I shall call dipolar, to distinguish it from such a 
rotatory property with reference to light as that which 
is naturally - possessed by many transparent liquids and 
solids, and which may be called an isotropic rotatory pro- 
perty. 1884 Tait Light § 298 Along the axis of a crystal 
of quartz there is dipolar symmetry; along the lines ollorct 
in a transparent diamagnetic there is dipolar asymmetry. 

DipoTarize, Optics, [f. Di-- + Polaluze 
vi] A word used by some instead of Dwolabize 
( sense a). So Dipo'Inrized, Dipo larizing' //•• 
adjs . ; also Dipo-larization. (See. quots.) 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. ix. ix. (htadinp. vis- 
co very of the Laws of Phenomena of Dipolanzed 
Ibid., The effect which the mica produced was 
depolarization ; — not a very happy term, since the cue 
not the destruction of the polarization, but the C0 ”!P ,n A 
of a new polarizing influence with the former. / ftc . 
dipolarization, which has since been proposed, is a m • 
more appropriate expression. Ibid. xi. § 4 The pheno 
of depolarized, or rather, as I have already said, , rf/poiar 
light. Ibid. § 5 Fresnel explained very complete!) 
dipolarizing effect of the crystal ; and the o 1 ™* ° , . 
analysing ptate, by which certain portions °‘ e ^ ctl _ j ... 
two rays in the crystal are made to interfere ana P 
colour. 1864 H. Srencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. . 

sler’s discoveries respecting double refraction and p° 
ization. . . »• 

f Dipo-ndiary, a. Obs., rare- 0 - L 1 - u 
dupondiarius, f. di-, dupondium , the sum 0 ' 
asses.] _ j 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Dipondiary , that is of two p° 

Weight. rr 

II Diporpa (daip^upa). Zool. FI. -»■ .L- ' 
St-, Sts twice, doubly + vopnrj pin of a bucKie.j 
solitary immature form of a DirLOZOON. 

3888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 650 I bee ^ 
known as Diporpa is at first free-swimming. lc 1 •• 
two Diporpae which make up a single Diplozoon. , , 

Dipped, dipt (dipt), ///. «. [f. pw*'- 

1. Immersed (briefly or partially) in « ■ 
see the verb. (In quots. 1646 and i/8i» b a P 
by immersion.) „ 

3548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. folm So b, He. . 

I shall geue a dipte soppe. 3579 Fulkc Beskins excep t 
Wie read not that Chri'-t gauc dipped bread to ot - > , 

that disciple only. 3646 R. Bahais Anabaptuj^wr, 
Churches of anabaptized and dipped Saints, > *7 ,3^ 

Charity 609 E'en the dipt and sprinkled hve in pe ^^,5; 
Byron Corsair 1. xvii, Flash'd the dipt oars. H 
Ears Clazr. vi. Ixi. 2 All your comfort in such 


Christ’s dipped sop. . , TVi»?r 4b)> 

b. Of candles: Made by dipping (see 
*7 2 7~5i Chambers Cycl. s. v. Caudle, Ta , /££/., 
are of two kinds ; the one dipped, the other _. 0 Inert 
Making of dipped Candles. _ 3833 Hr. fcnt jy fiost 

4* Lugger i. ii, 17 That which curled magni 
the dipped candles on cither side. , -nro r. 

2 .fig. Involved in debt; mortgaged (see 
7 b). (col/oq.) 
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1676 Wycherley PL Dealer m. i, Some young Wit, or 
Spendthrift, that has a good dip’d Seat and Estate in 
Middlesex, ^ 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 214 Re- 
deemers of dipt, mortgag’d, and bleeding Copy-holds. 

Dipper (di-pw). [f. Dip z>. + -er L] 

1 . One who dips, in various senses : spec. a. One 
who immerses something in a fluid ; chiefly in tech- 
nical uses. 

2612 Cotgr., Trempeur , a dipper, wetter, moistener. 1762 
Derrick Lett. (1767) II. 51 There are Women always ready 
to present you with a cup of water who call themselves 
Dippers, 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 473 By 
the side of this tub stands the dipper, and a boy, his assis- 
tant. i88t Guide Worcest. Parcel. Whs. 8 The action of 
the Dipper shows the .. process in glazing .. wares. 1B81 
Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet n. ii. {18B3) 130 There was 
in the room Tat Epsom Wells] a dipper, as they call the 
women who hand the water to those who go to drink it. 
1883 Firm. Daily Post n Oct,, Tallow Chandlers. — Wanted 
immediately, a first-class Dipper. 

b. One who ‘ dips 1 snuff : see Dip v. 5. 

3870 W. M. Baker Neat} Timothy 75 (Cent.'Dict.) The 
fair dipper holds in her lap a bottle containing the most 
pungent Scotch snuff, and in her mouth a short stick of soft 
wood, the end of which is chewed into a sort of brush. 

e. One who ‘ dips 1 into a book, etc. : see Dip 
v. 14. 

# 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 326, I became also a lounger 
in the Bodleian library, and a great dipper into books. 
1889 Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 553 The dippers are those 
readers who are only by an euphemism called readers, 
d. Thieves' slang. A pickpocket. (Farmer 1891.) 

2 . One who uses immersion in baptism ; esp . an 
Anabaptist or Baptist : spec . one of a sect of Ame- 
rican Baptists, called also Dunkers. 

1617 Collins Dcf. Bp. Ely 1. v. 200 To be dippers and 
baptisers. 3642 Featly (title), The Dippers dipt, or the 
Anabaptists^ duck’d and plung’d over Head and Ears, at 
a Disputation in Southwark. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. 
Amicus Rediv ., Fie, man, to turn dipper at your years, 
after so many tracts in favour of sprinkling only. 1887 
C. W. Sutton in Diet. Nat. Biog. XI. 5/2 He became 
a dipper or anabaptist (immersed 6 Nov, 1644). 

3 . A name given to various birds which dip or 
dive in water, a. The Water Ouzel, Cinclus 
aquaticus ; also other species of the genus, as, in 
N. America, C. Mexicanus. .b. locally in Eng- 
land: The Kingfisher, c. =Dabchick i, Di- 
dapper 1. ? Obs. d. in U.S. A species of duck, 
Encephala albeola , the buffle. 

3388 Wycuf Lev. xi. 17 An owle, and dippere [3382 
deuedep, deuedoppe]. — Deut. xiv. 17 A dippere, a pur- 
sirioun, and a reremous . . alle in her kynde. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith. 340 The Didapper, or Dipper, or Dob- 
chick, or small Doucker. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 
446 (Jod.), The dobchick .. we call it by several names 
expressive of its diving ; the didapper, the dipper, etc. 3833 
Selby in Proc. Beny. Nat. Club I. No. 3. 20 The only bird 
which attracted notice was the dipper (Cinclus aquaticus). 
1864 Thoreau Maine IP. iii. 170 A brood of twelve black 
dippers, halfgrown, came paddling by. i88r Miss Jackson 
Shropsk. Word-bk ., Dipper , the King-fisher. 1882 A. 
Hepburn in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 504 Of the 
Thrush family, the Dipper or Watercrow frequented all the 
streams. 

4 . A genus of gastropod molluscs, Bulla. 

3776 Da Costa Conchol. 174 (Jod.) The sixth family is 
the nuces, seu bullae ; commonly called the pewits eggs, or 
dipping snails, but which I shall henceforward call dippers, 
or seanuts. 3835 Kirby Hab. 4 * Inst. Anim. I. ix. 276 The 
dippers (Bulla) which are furnished with a singular organ 
or gizzard that proves their predaceous or carnivorous 
habits. 

5 . A utensil for dipping up water, etc. : spec, a 
ladle consisting of a bowl with a long handle. 
(Chiefly U.S.) 

1803 Mason Snfip. Johnson , Dipper , a spoon made in 
a certain form. Being a modem invention, it is not often 
mentioned_ in books. . 3828 Webster, Dipper . . d A vessel 
used to dip water or other liquor; a ladle. 1835 Longf. 
Hiaw. xxu. 107 Water brought in birchen dippers. 2858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dipper f an utensil for taking up 
fluids m a brewery. 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 155 
The little tin dipper was scratched all over. 1885 G. 
Allen Babylon xi, Each of whom brought his own dipper, 
plate, knife, fork. 1892 R. Kipling Naulahka iv, It’s like 
trying to scoop up the ocean with a dipper. 

b. The popular name in the United States for 
the configuration of seven bright stars in Ursa 
Major (called in Britain ‘the Plough’, or ‘Charles’s 
Wain’). Lillie Dipper \ the similar configuration 
of seven stars in Ursa Minor. 

2858 Thoreau A utunm (1894) 74 Its [comet’s] tail is at 
least as long as the whole of the Great Dipper. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4 - IL Jrnls. II. in The constellation of the 
Dipper . . pointing to the North Star. 1890 C. A. Young 
Uranography § 5 The familiar Dipper is sloping downward 
in the north-west. 

6. Photogr. An apparatus for immersing negatives 
in a chemical solution ; see quots. 

2859 Photogr. News 186 Dipper , the piece of glass or 
other substance on which the iodised plate is laid, in order 
to be dipped into the nitrate of silver bath. 2878 Abney 
Photogr. 79 The dipper, employed for carrying the plate 
into the solution during the. operation of sensitising, maybe 
conveniently made of pure silver wire. 1879 Cassell s Techti. 
Educ. III. 65 In this bath must be a dipper for the purpose 
of raising and lowering the plate during the sensitising 
process. . 

7 . A receptacle for oil, varnish, etc., fastened to 
a palette. 

1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 199 The Dipper is made so 


that it can be attached to the palette. It serves to contain 
oil, varnish, or other vehicle used. 3883 Spectator 3 Nov. 
1413 It blew the medium out of its dipper, and spread it in 
a shower upon the middle of the picture. 

8. allrib. and Comb., as dipper-bird (see 3 a) ; 
dipper-clam (U.S.), a bivalve mollusc, Jl/aclra 
solulissima , common on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States ; dipper-gourd ( U. S.), a gourd 
used as a dipper (sense 5). 

1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 260 A man stole off up the 
waterside, jumping across it in running skips like a dipper 
bird. 1880 New V irginians 1 . 199 A bucket of spring- water, 
with a dipper-gourd in it. 

Dipperfal (di-poiful). U. S. [f. Dipper + 
-FULJ As much as fills a dipper (see prec. 5). 

1874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls vi. 136 We poured some 
dipperfuls of hot water over them. 2883 E. Ingersoll in 
Harpers Mag. Jan. 197/2- We were just in time to get 
a dipperful of the buttermilk. 

Dipping (di-pig), vbl. sb. [f. Dip v. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The -action of the verb Dip in various senses. 

C2440 Promp. Parv. 121/2 Dyppynge yn lycore, intinctio. 

1548 Cranmer Cateclt. 2is He knoweth not what baptisme- 
is. .nor what the dyppyng in the water doth betoken. 2635 
Jer. Taylor Unuiti Necess. v. § 4 (R.) That which is dyed 
with many dippings is in grain, and can very hardly be 
washed out. 2667 Phil. Trans . II. 434 Nice Observations 
of the Variations and Dippings of the Needle, in different 
Places. 2719 J.T. Philipps 34 Conferences 218 , 1 ask’d them, 
how daily Dipping and Plunging did avail them? 2836 
Emerson Eng. Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 213 No hope, 
no sublime augury, cheers the student .. but only-a casual 
dipping here and there, 2867 J. Ker Lett . (1890) 33 From 
any little dippings of conversation 1 had among tne people. 
1870 Pum pelly A cross A mcr. 4* Asia i. 2 The woman a very 
bag, ever following the disgusting habit of dipping — filling 
the air, and covering her clothes with snuff. 2874 Knicht 
Diet. Mech. I. 705/1 Dipping. 1 The process of brightening 
ornamental brass- work . .The work is . . Dipped in a bath of 
pure nitrous acid for an instant. 2875 * Stonehenge' Brit. 
Sports 1. v. iv. § 3.348 The tackle for dipping is much more 
simple than that employed in whipping. 1882 Standard 
2 Sept. 6/4 The Prisoner said she had only had a month for 
‘ dipping ' (picking pockets). 2883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
22 Improved Mast to do away with Dipping of Lug. 

2 . concr . A liquid preparation in which things 
are dipped for any purpose : a wash for sheep ; 
dubbing for leather (Sc.). 

282^-80 Jamieson, Dipping , the name given to a com- 
position of boiled oil and grease, used by curriers for soften- 
ing leather, and making it more fit for resisting dampness. 
28 88 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Dipping, a strong 
poisonous liquor, for dipping sheep, to kill vermin, and to 
prevent the scab. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., chiefly in reference to tech- 
nical processes, as dipping-bath , - house , - ladle , 

- liquid -net, -pan, - process , - room , -tub, -tube, 

- vessel , - works', also Naut. (cf. Dip v. 6), as dip- 
ping-line, -lug, - mark ; also dipping-frame, a 
frame used in dipping tallow candles, and in 
dyeing ; f dipping-place, a baptistery ; dipping- 
shell, -snail = Dipper 4 ; dipping-well, the re- 
ceptacle in front of an isobath inkstand. 

2842 Awards Highl. fy Agric. Soc. Scotland, To Mr. 
Thomas Bigg, London, for a Sheep “Dipping Apparatus. 
1894 Brit. Jml. Photogr. XLI. 3 Procure a glass vertical 
“dipping bath with a glass dipper. 1893 Labour Commission 
Gloss., *Dipping House , the part of the factor in which 
the operation of dipping .. is carried on. Dipping House 
Women, are the women and girls in the potting industry 
who clean the ware after it lias been dipped and become 
dry. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. , *Dippi ng- ladle, a 
metal ladle for taking boiling pitch from the cauldron. 2886 
Caulfeild Seamanship Notes 1 Work “dipping-line and 
hoist sail, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc I. 216/1 He will 
require several . . pans, one containing nitric acid, another 
filled with ‘ '’dipping ’ liquid.. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pochct- 
bk. vi. (ed. 2) 214 Sling a “dipping lug 4 from the foremost 
yard-arm. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 7 How 
would you dip a ‘lug’? Lower the halyards to the “dip- 
ping mark. 2867 Smyth Sailor's Word.bk., * Dipping.net, 
a small net used for taking shad and other fish out of the 
water. 2874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 705/1 *Dipping-Pan 
(Stereotyping), a square, cast-iron tray in which the float- 
ing-plate and plaster-cast are placed for obtaining a stereo- 
type cast. 1616 MS. Ace. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Payd 
vnto a carpenter for making of a.*depping.place xvj d. 
2766 Entick London IV. 374- In this parish [is] the Ana- 
baptist dipping-place. 2881 Guide Worccst. Porcel. Whs. 

27 From the “dipping room the ware is brought to the 
drying stove. 2711 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 352 A sort of 
“Diping Shell, very common on the Shoars of Jamaica and 
Barbadoes. 1776 “Dipping-snail [see Dipper 4]. 2853 Catal. 

R. Agric. Soc. Show 1 Sheep Dipping Apparatus . . It con- 
sists of a “dipping-tub, a draining-vessel, and an inclined 
plane. 2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Dipping-tube, a fine glass tube 
used to collect a small quantity of liquid or some solid matter 
in a liquid, for examination under the microscope, c 1863 
Letheby in Circ . Sc. I. 93/2 The tallow is kept in the ^dip- 
ping-vessel, at a temperature just over the point of solidifi- 
cation. 2889 Durham Univ. m Jml. 196 It . . has a small 
“dipping- well in which the ink is always at the same height. 

Drpping, ppl. a. [f. Dir V. + -IKG -.] That 
dips, in various senses : see the verb. 

1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 1. 12 With sloping masts and 
dipping prow. 2866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4- Dau. xlvi, 
With formal dipping curtseys the ladies separated. . 2869 
Jean Inge low Raven in White Chine vi. With a crimson 
hue The dipping sun endowed that silver flood. 1887 
Stevenson Underivoods r. iii. 4 My dipping paddle scarcely 
shakes The berry in the bramble-brakes. 

Hence Dippingly adv., in a dipping way. 

2852 G. W. Curtis Lotos-eating 67 The summer-bird of a 
traveller who skims up the Hudson dippingly. 


Drpping-nee:&le. [see Dip v. 12, Dip sb. 4] 
A magnetic needle mounted so as to be capable 
of moving in a vertical plane about its centre 
of gravity, and thus indicating by its dip the 
direction of the earth’s magnetism. So dipping- 
compass, an instrument consisting of a dipping- 
needle with a vertical graduated circle for measur- 
ing the 1 dip ’ or angle of inclination ; = dip- circle . 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 43S The Dipping-Needle is to be 
used as frequently as the former Experiment is made. 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. v. i, note 21 (R.), I have not 
yet been so happy to procure a tolerable good dipping- 
needle. 180*; M. I linders in Phil. Trans. XC V. 195 Taking 
the theodolite and dipping-needle, I landed. 2871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. xiii. 373 Previous to magnetization, a 
dipping needle .. stands accurately level. 

Dip-pipe, -rod : see Dip sb. 

Diprionidian (daiprai|i?nrdian), a. Palxont . 
[f. Gr. 5i- twice (Di--) + TTpiojv a saw.] Having ser- 
rations on botli sides of the stem : said of grapto- 
lites. 


1872 Nicholson Palzont. 82 Two leading types may be 
distinguished amongst the Graptolites . . ‘ monoprionidian * 
and ‘diprionidian’. 

1 * Diprisma’tic, a. Min. Obs. [f.Di- 2 + Pris- 
matic.] Doubly prismatic; pertaining to two pris- 
matic systems ; see quot. 

1821 R. Jameson Mitteralog)’ Introd. 10 Cleavage is said 
to be diprismatic , if its planes have the direction of the 
faces of a vertical, and at the same time of a horizontal 
prism. 

Dipropargyl (dsiprppaud3il). Chew. [f. Di-- 
2 + Propargyl.] A hydrocarbon isomeric with 
benzene (C„ H a ) having the constitution of a double 
molecule of the radical Propargyl or Propinyi 
(CH=C- CH l ,) ; a mobile, highly refractive liquid, 
with an intensely pungent odour. 

2875 Watts Diet. Client. VII. 1008 Dipropargyl .. is 
easily distinguished from benzene by its pioperty of com- 
bining with explosive violence with bromine. 2881 Nature 
XXIII. 566 Recent observations on dipropargyl by Henry, 
the discoverer of this curious compound. 

II Diprotodon (doipivJu’tJd^n). Palxont. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. Si- twice + 7 rputro-s first + -oSov, neuter of 
-oSout, f. vSovs tooth.] A genus of huge extinct 
marsupials, having two incisors in the lower jaw. 

2839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 469/r Anterior extremity of the 
tight ramus, lower jaw, of Diprotodon. 1880 Nicholsos 
Z ool. lxix. 670 In size Diprotodon must have many times 
exceeded the largest of living Kangaroos. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Sept. 6/3 Remains of the extinct monster 
diprotodon. 

Dipro’todont, a. and sb. [f. as prec., with 
stem 6 Soft-.] * 

A. adj. Having two incisors in the lower jaw; 
having the dentition or characteristics of the genus 
jDiprolodoit. B. sb. A marsupial of this genus. 

2881 Times 28 Jan. 3/4 In the nototheres and diproto- 
donts, progressive movement is performed in the ordinary 
four-footed fashion of the tapir and rhinoceros. 

Dipsacaceous (dipsak^-Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Dipsacace- %, f. Dipsacus, Gr. StyaKos teasel, f. 
Si\pa thirst, in allusion to the retention of water in 
the hollows formed by the axils of the connate 
leaves.] Belonging to the Natural Order Dipsa - 
cacex, containing the teasels and their allies. 

Also Dipsa’ceoiis, a. (Smart Suppl. 1S49.) 
f Di'psad. Obs. rare. [a. F. dipsade (Rabelais, 

1 6th c.j, ad. L. dipsad-etn, Gr. StyaZ-a (accus.) ; 

see Dipsas.] —Dipsas i. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 698 [tr. Lucan] And dipsads 
thirst in midst of water floud. 

Dipsadine (di'psadain), a. Zool. [f. L. dipsad- 
stem of Dipsas + -ike.] Of or belonging to the 
family of non-venomous snakes, Dipsaduix, to 
which belongs the genus Dipsas (Dipsas 2 a). 

|| Dipsas (di-psses). PI. dipsades (di-psadfz). 
Also 5 dypsa, 6 (Her.) dipsez, 8 dipsa, dypsas. 
[L. dipsas , Gr, Sixpas a serpent whose bile caused 
great thirst, orig. adj., causing thirst, f. 5 if a thirst. 
Cf. F. dipsade , dipsas , older dipse (13th c. in Hatz.- 


rm.).j 

A serpent whose bite was fabled to produce a 
dng thirst. , - 

182 Wycuf Dent. viii. 25 Scorpioun, and 1 

eddre that whom he biteth, hemaketh thur? • 

6 Dives 4- Paup. (W. de W.) v. in- 
ened to an adder that is called dypsa. Quarter. 

marie 11. 63 A Dipsez verte, charged on the firste quarter. 
9 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxn- * 1 ~ 3 g 27 j j A y 
?s, to wit . . the Dipsades, and the Vipers. 7 
can ix. 703 Dipsases in njids Amphisbama 

■ton P. L. x. 526 Scorpion and ^ 

Cerastes hornd, H . ydr ^J’ J"xx. 3 oH ere the dry 
isas. csqs° Shenstone E gt Shelley Frometh. 
;a writhes his sinuous *na*k * . by a dipsas. 1894 

I- From 

«e b ,, ef°II<»«rasn>E * ,B of non . Te nomous 

fgt b! A of'fresh-ivater bivalves of 

ll/fZ amm^d lie fote gen 
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Boa .. Coluber .. Dipsas. 1843 Ibid. XXVI. 5 Mr. J. E. 
Gray makes the Unionidx the eighth family of his order 
ClaaoPoda. Genera: — A no don, Margariiana, Dipsas. 

Dipsetic (dipse*tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. SnfnjTtic- 
os provoking thirst, thirsty, f. to thirst, 

Ztpa thirst.] 

A. adj. Producing thirst. B. sb. A substance 
or preparation that produces thirst. 

1847 in Craig. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dipsey, -sie, -sy, var. of Deep-sea (apparently 
•associated with dip),*esp. in dipsy-lead -line. 

1626-1698 [see Deep sea]. 1837 Marry at Dog-Fiend xliii, 
1 may. .as well go down like a dipsey lead, i860 Bartlett 
Diet. At/ter., Dipsy, a term applied, in some parts of 
Pennsylvania, to the sinker of a fishing-line. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk Dipsy, the float of a fishing-lme. 

+ Di'psiail, a. Obs. [f. dipsa form of DIPSAS, 
or Gr. dipi-os thirsty + -an.] Of thirst : such as 
was caused by the bite of the dipsas ; raging. 

a 1618 Sylvester Du Barias , A uto-machia 100 Gold, 
Gold bewitches mee, and frets accurst My greedy throat 
with more than Dipsian thirst. 

[Dipsin,app.mispr. for dipsic, Dipsey, deep-sea. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 435 Sound with your dipsin lead, 
and note diligently what depth you finde.] 

|J Dipsomania (dips<?m-? i, nia). Path. [f. Gr. 
5 i\po- comb, form of 5 bfra thirst + fiavla madness. 
Mania.] A morbid and insatiable craving for 
alcohol, often of a paroxysmal character. Also 
applied to persistent drunkenness, and formerly to 
the delirium produced by excessive drinking. 

1843-4 A. S. Taylor Med. Jurispr. lxvi. 655 Dipsomania , 
drunkenness. This state, which is called in law frenzy, or 
dementia affect ata\ is regarded as a temporary form of 
insanity. 1851-60 in Mayne Expos. Lex. x86z tr. Caspar's 
Handbk. Forensic Med. (New Syd. Soc.) II. 91 [She] had 
been for many years excessively given to drinking, and in 
her case it had developed to actual ‘dipsomania *. z866 
A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 512 Dipsomania is a term 
sometimes used to denote the peculiar delirium arising from 
the abuse of alcohol, but it is commonly applied to an un- 
controllable desire for alcoholic drinks. 1881 S. Alford in 
Med . Temp. fml. XLVII. 163 Dipsomania, or inebriety, is 
a fundamental disease of the nervous system, primarily of 
a functional character. 1883 Syd. Soc . Lex., Dipsomania 
, .is tobe distinguished from ordinary and habitual drunken- 
ness, in that the craving is paroxysmal, and comes on 
apparently without the external temptation of what is called 
good company. 

Dipsoma’niac, sb. and a. [f. prec. + -ac (after 
Maniac).] 

A sb. A person affected with dipsomania ; one 
who suffers from an ungovernable craving for drink. 

1858 A. S. Taylor Med. Jurispr. lxx. (ed. 6) 950 The two 
jurors, .considered that she was a dipsomaniac. 1866 Loud. 
Rev . 13 Oct. 404/2 There are several places where Dipso- 
maniacs are treated, under the rule and care of religious 
orders. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero ix, A craving for excite- 
ment as keen as that of the dipsomaniac for alcohol. 

B. adj. = next. (In recent Diets.) 
Dipsomani’acal, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Af- 
fected with dipsomania. 

1865 tr. Caspar’s HaJidbk. Forensic Med. (New Syd. Soc.) 
IV. 267 She had given herself up to drunkenness and had 
become dipsomaniacal. 

Dipsopatlry (dipsp-pajii). [f. Gr. 5 t$o-, httpa 
thirst + miffeta, {. n aSas suffering (taken after 
homoeopathy , hydropathy , etc., in sense ‘ method of 
cure ’).] The treatment of disease by abstinence 
from liquids. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Dipso'sis. Med. [irreg. f. Gr. Stya thirst + 
-osis : the actual Gr. word was OiV-T/rru.] ‘ A term 
for a morbid degree of thirst : nearly synonymous 
with Polydipsia' (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1851-60). 
1847 in Craig. 

Dip3y, variant of Dipsey. 

Dipt, variant of dipped, pa. t. and pple. of Dip v. 
Diptani, obs. form of Dittany. 

Dipter (di*ptoi). Entom. [ad. F. dip tire (1791 
in Ilatz.-Darm.), L. dipter-us, a. Gr. SiVte/jo? two- 
winged, f. 81-, bis twice +• prepay wing.] One of 
the Diptera ; a two-winged fly. 

1828 Webster s.v., The dipters are an order of insects 
having only two wings, and two poisers, as the fly. 

II Drptera, sb.pl. Entom. [mod.L. — Gr. Shrepa 
(Aristotle), pi. neuter of Sin-repos two-winged (sc. 
insecta insects, animalia animals) : see prec.] The 
two-winged flies, a large order of insects having 
one pair of membranous wings, with a pair of hal- 
teres or poisers representing a posterior pair. Well- 
known examples are the common house-fly, the 
gnats, gad-flies, and crane-flies. 

1819 Panfologia,' Diptera, in zoology, an order of the class 
insecta, characterised by having two wings, under each of 
which is a clavate poise with its appropriate scale. 1867 F. 
Francis Anglingw, (18S0) 196 The otherfarders in most use 
by the fly-fishers arc . . the Diptera , or/two- winged. 1879 
A. W. Bennett in Academy 33 Abundantly visited by in- 
sects, especially Diptera. f 

Diptera*ceous, a. Bot. [f. mod. Bot. L. Dip- 
ter act x, f. Dipter- contracted fro m Dipieroearpits 
generic name (f. Stirrep-as tv/o -winged -f nap-nos 
fruit): see -ACE0U8.] Of of belonging to the 
Natural Order Diptcracex ( Dipterocarpex ) : see 
Dipterocaiu*. So Dlpterad, a plant of this order. 


1S49 Smart Suppl., Dipteraceous, epithet of an order of 
arborescent exogens, found only in India and the Indian 
Archipelago, which includes the camphor tree; an order 
chiefly marked by the enlarged, foliaceous, unequal seg- 
ments of the calyx investing tne fruit. 1866 Trcas. Bot . I. 
415/2 Dipteracex ( Dipterocarpex , Dipterads), a natural 
order of thalamifloral dicotyledons orExogens. .containing 
large trees with resinous juice. 

Dipteral (dipteral), rr. [f. L .diptcr-os (Vitruv.), 
a. Gr. bimepos (Dipter) + -AL.] 

1 . Arch. Having a double peristyle. 

18x2 W. Wilkins Civil Ar chit. Vitruvius 37 It was per- 
haps the intention of the author to represent dipteral temples 
with a tieble portico in that front only through which they 
were approached. 1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. 72 A temple 
was of the kind called dipteral, when it had two ranges of 
columns resting on the pavement. x886 Century Mag. Nov. 
130/1 A dipteral temple. 

2 . Entom. — Dipterous. 

1828 in Webster, 

Di’pteran, a. and sb. Entom . [f. as Dipter, 
Diptera +-an.] 

A. adj Dipterous. B. sb. A dipterous insect. 
1842 in Brande Diet. Set., etc , : and in mod. Diets, 
t Dipte'ric, a. Arch . Obs. rare. [a. F. dip- 
terique (17th c.), f. Gr. Sinrtp-os two-winged + 
-ic.] = Dipteral. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Arch it. 37 It was of the dip- 
teryque figure ; that is, inviron’d with a two-fold range of 
Columns. 

Dipterist (drpterist). [f. Dipter-a + -ist.] 
An entomologist who studies the Diptera. 

1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-t. ii. (1885) 48 Competi- 
tion . . between the dipterists and the lepidopterists. 
Dipterocarp (di'pten?,kaJp). Bot . [ad. mod. 
L. Dipterocarp-us , f. Gr. btirrep-of two- winged + 
napnos fruit.] A member of the genus Diptero- 
carpus or Natural Order Dipterocarpex , comprising 
East Indian trees characterized by two wings on 
the summit of the fruit, formed by enlargement of 
two of the calyx-lobes. Cf. Dipteraceous. So 
D ipteroca-rpons a., belonging to this genus or 
order. 

1876 Harley Mat. .Med. 702 Dipterocarps .. Gigantic 
trees abounding in resinous juice, natives of India. 1885 
H. O. Forbes Nat. IVand. E. Archip . 135 Various species 
of coniferous and dipterocarpous trees. 

DipteroTogy- [f- Diptera: see -(o)logy.] 
That branch ot entomology which relates to the 
Diptera. Hence Di pteroio’gical a., Diptero*- 
logist = D ipterist. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 46 Descriptions of new diptera, and 
dipterological notes. 

II Di’pteros. Arch. Formerly also dipteron, 
and, after Fr., diptero. [a. Gr. binrepos (sc. vai$s) 
two-winged (temple).] A temple or building with 
double peristyle. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dipteron (in Archill) a Build- 
ing that has a double Wing or Isle. The Ancients gave that 
Name to such Temples as were surrounded with two ranges 
of Pillars .. which they call’d Wings. 1727-52 Chambers 
Cycl., Diptere, or Dipteron . 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dipt ere. 
x882^0cilvib, Dipteros. 

Dipterous (di-pteros), a. [f. mod.L. dipter -us 
(see Dipter) + -ous.] 

1. Entom. Two-winged ; of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of the Diptera. . 

*773 White in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 201 They .. are 
greatly .. annoyed by a large dipterous insect. 1802 Bing- 
le wAnim. Biog. (18x3) I. 48 Dipterous insects .. are those 
haying only two wings, each furnished at its base with a 
poise or balancer. x3x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 
304 The noisiest wings belong to insects of the dipterous 
order. 1874 Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. i. 24 Smooth ovate 
bodies, much resembling ordinary dipterous pupae. 

2 . Bot. Having two wing-like appendages or 
processes, as certain fruits, seeds, etc. 

1851 "60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Dipterus .. having two 
wings : dipterous. Bot. Applied to a pericarp when it has 
lateral^ appendages like wings. 1866 in Treat. Bot. 

|| Di’pterUS. Palxont. [mod.L., f. Gr. : see 
Dipter.] A genus of Palaeozoic dipnoous fishes, 
having two dorsal fins, opposite the ventral and 
anal respectively. Hence Dipte'rian a. and sb., 
belonging to, or a member of, this genus. 

1842 H.. Miller O. R. Sandst. (ed. 2) 103 The Dipterus or 
double-wing, of the Lower Old Red Sandstone. X847.ANSTED 
W^ld iv. 70 These ancient fishes (Dipterians). 1854 F. 
C. Bakewell Geol. 29 Other fishes, of which the dipterus is 
the type, bear more resemblance to fishes of the present day. 

Dipterygian (dipterrd^'an), a. (sb.) Jchth. [f. 
mod.L. Dipterygii (f. 5 i-, Sk twice + nrepvyi-ov 
fin) + -an.] Having two fins: applied to fishes 
having, or supposed to have, only two fins. Also 
Dipterygious a. 

1847 Craig, Dipterygians , a family of fishes, furnished with 
two fins only. 2883 m Syd. Soc. Lex. [both words]. 
Diptong(e, obs. form of Diphthong. 

Diptote (di'ptout), sb. and a. Gram. Also 7-8 
-tot, 8 -toton. [ad. L. diptota (pi.) nouns that have 
only two case-endings, a. Gr. Sinrcora, pi. neuter of 
binrarro-s with a double case-ending, f. 2i-, Sis 
twice + vtojtos falling (imua is case).] 

A. sb. A noun having only two cases. B, adj. 
Having only two cases. 


DIBADIATION. 


X6i2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 101 Q. What words da 
you call Diptots? A. Such as have but two cases, ife* 
Blount Glossogr., Diptoie. 1751 Wesley it’ks. (jgpV) 
XIV. 40 Diptots, which have but two cases; as , Spcntd 
Sponte. 1885 tr. Socin’s Arab. Gram. 56 The triptote att 
distinguished from the diptote nouns by the nu nauoa beic? 
always written over the former. 6 

Diptych (di-ptik). Forms : 7 diptyck, 7-S 
diptiok, dyptiek, 7-9 diptyc, 8 dyptic, 7- dip. 
tych. [ad. L. diplycha (pi), a. late Gr. Siirrya 
pair of writing-tablets, nent. pi. of SinTvyos double- 
folded, f. Si-, Sis twice + Trsvxq fold. CL mod.F. 
diptyquc, c 1700 in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Anything folded, so as to have two leaves; 
esp. a two-leaved, hinged tablet of metal, ivory ot 
wood, having its inner surfaces covered with was 
used by the ancients for writing with the stylus. 

2622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer P ref., DiptychsorFolded 
Tables. 1731 Gale in Phil. Trans . XXXVII. 161 The 
Diptychs and Triptychs that were covered with Wax, 
served only for common Occurrences. 1829 J, Flaxmax 
Lect. Sculpt, iii. 98 The Greeks executed small woiks of 
great elegance, as may be seen in the dyptics, or ivory 
covers, to consular records, or sacred volumes. 1859 Gut- 
lick & Tjmbs Paint. 306 The diptychs .. were among the 
Romans formed of two little tablets of wood or ivory, 
folding one over the other like a book. 

b. spec . (in pi.) Applied to the artistically 
wrought tablets distributed by the consuls, etc. 
of the later Empire to commemorate their tenure 
of office; hence transferred to a list of magistrates. 

1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. II. 27 Their names and portraits, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed over the 
empire as presents to the provinces. .the senate.. the peocle. 
(Note) Montfaucon has represented some of these tablets 
or dypticks. X797 Monthly Mag. 506 The consular dyptics 
contain similar cyphers. 

2 . Eccl. (in pi.) Tablets on which were recorded 
the names of those of the orthodox, living and 
dead, who were commemorated by the early Church 
at the celebration of the eucharist. Hence,The list 
or register of such names ; the intercessions in the 
course of which the names were introduced. 

1640 Hammond Poor Man’s Tithing Wks. 1684 IV. 5 
Enrol their names in the book of life, in those sacred etetnal 
diptycks. x68o Stillihgfl. Mischief Separation fed. 2) qa 
Atticus restored the name of St. Chrysostom to the Diptychs 
of the Church. 1725 tr. Dupuis Eccl. Hist. 17 th C. I- 
The Dipticks ..have been famous, in the Councils of the 
East ever since the Council of Chalcedon. 1855 Milmas 
Lat. Chr. (1864) 1 . iii. iii. 40 The Names of Acacius ami 
all who communicated with him were erased from the dip- 
tychs. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Ktunvl. I. &43 * n 
the twelfth century the diptychs fell out of use m theLaua 
Church. ^ , , 

3 . An altar-piece or other painting composed 01 
two leaves which close like a book. 

1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna Introd. 

Diptych is an altar-piece composed of two V, ,v,SJ v; ? 
leaves, which are united by hinges, and close like a pool 
1863 BARiNG-GoULD/r/ , 4im/i58 Svinavatn church coatai 
a curious diptych with medieval figures. 

Di’ptyclious, a. [f. as prec. + -ousj Double- 
folded. 1383 in Syd. Soc . Lex. , 

H DipUS (doi’pns). Zool. [mod.L., ad. Gr. otrwt 
two-footed.] a. The typical genus of the jerboas, 
a race of rodents which progress like the kangaroo, 
by leaping with the long hinder legs. b. A sma 
marsupial quadruped of Australia, Chxropw tas- 
tanotis . 

X799 B. J. Barton in Trans. Atner . Soc. IV. l f 
Some account of the American Species of Bipus, or J •• 
1849 C. Sturt Exp. Centr. Austral. II. 5 ^] r \^ ro ., rurC( i 
I had chased a Dipus into a hollow log, and mere 
it ; 1859 Cornwallis Neiv World I. 194 The walla 1 
dipus, the talpero, the wombat- .. T o a t\ 

Bipyre (dipaio-j). Min. [mod. (Hauy J 6 j 
ad. t. dipyros, Gr. Unpo* twice 

and fusion.] A 


UIV v***- " • , 

61- twice + 7 Ttip fire : so called because when hcate^ 


it exhibits both phosphorescence ;»*« * , 

silicate of alumina with small proportions 0 
silicates of soda and lime, occurring in S1 1 

prisms. # i,kis 

1804 Fourcroy's Chem. II. 441 The dipyre. 1 "' n ; D . Te 
Diet. Chem. <$- Min. s. v. x868 Dana Min. § w d 
occurs in rather coarse crystals, often large or 1 
rarely columnar, in me tarn orphic rocks. Tf Gr. 

Dipyrenous (daipsirrnas), a. M-\a. 
5 i- twice + iTvp-qv fruit-stone + -0U8.] Co 
two fruit-stones. n 

1866 in Treas. Bot. x88o Gray Struct, hot. 

298 The fruits are dipyrenous, tripyrenous, tet P ) 


dis- asi 


;undtf 


etc., according as they contain 2, 3, or 4 pyretic. 

tDira'dlate, v. Obs. 

+ Radiate.] trans. To shed abroad in 
x6sx Biggs New Disp. r 85 [To] diradiate t ici ^ c f 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Diradiated , spread form m 

Diradiation (doir^di?- -Jan), [n. of action fro 

1. The diffusion of rays from a luminous 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), * getting f 

abroad of Beams of Light; also a J)irsdi*’ 

Vines in form of Sun-beams. 1883 Byd. ■* g-jy. 
tion, the emission of Hgbt-rays from a lummou 


2. Med. (See quots.) , f ,. . .1 i.v 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Diradiation (m Me 
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DIRECT. 


vigoration of the muscles by the animal spirits. 1S23 in 
Crabb TecJtnol. Diet. 1883 Syd.Soc. Lex., Diradiation.. 
a synonym for Hypnotism. 

j 4 Drral, a - Obs. rare. [f. L. Dint the Furies, 
the dire (sisters) + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Furies; dire. 

1606 Bod & Cleaver Exp. Prov. xuL-xiv. (1609) 102 
That we expose not our hearts to these dirall and bitter 
terrors. 

t Diram a'tion. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. L. df- t dts- 
asunder + rdtn-us branch + -ation.] Branching 
out, ramification. 

1778 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. so*)/* The course and dira- 
mations of the vessels in stones. 

Dire c6 an (daisran), a. [f. L. Dircenis, f. Dirce , 
Gr. A ipKrj name of a fountain in Bceotia.] Of or 
belonging to the fountain of Dirce : used of Pindar, 
called by Horace Dirczeus cygnus the Dirccean 
swan ; Pindaric, poetic. 

1730 Young Merchant iv. ii, O thou Dircaean Swan on 
high. 1884 Q. Rev. July 136 The voice of poet and prophet 
. . blended in a sublime Dircaean strain. 1894 Gladstone 
in 19//: Cent. Sept. 318 Air buoyant and copious enough to 
carry the Dircaean swan. 

Dirdtun^do’-idam). * 5 V.and north. dial. Forms: 
5 durdan, 6- dirdum, 7-9 -dam, -dom, durdum, 
9 durden, durdem, dordum, dyrdum. [Deri- 
vation unknown : app.not connected with Sc. dird 
stroke, blow. It has been compared with Gaelic 
diardan anger, surliness, snarling, and with Welsh 
dwrdd, ‘sonitus, strepitus’ (Davies).] 

1 . Uproar, tumultuous noise or din. 

c 1440 York Mysf. xxxi. 41 And se hat no durdan be done. 
<1x510 Douglas King Hart 11. 453 Than rais thair meikle 
dirdum and deray. "1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . (1858)!. 4 
Lat be thi dirdum and thi din. 1655 Clarke Phraseol. 
170 (Halliw.) An horrible dirdam they made. 1674-91 
Ray Local Words 129 Durdom, noise. 1686 G. Stuart 
Joco-Ser. Disc. 70 For aw their Pirdom, and their Dinn, 
It was but little they did winn. 1802 R. Anderson Cum- 
bcrld. Ball., Peace 1, Sec a durdem, Nichol says. They’ve 
hed in Lunnon town. 1832 W. Stephenson Gatesheail 
Poems 99 Their dirdum ye may hear each neet, If ye’ll 
but gan to Robbins.. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dur- 
dum, riotous confusion. ‘The street is all in a durdum.’ 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Durden, Durdum, uproar, hubbub. 
1892 Northumbld. Gloss,, Dirdum , Durdum, Dordum, 
noise and excitement, a confusion, a hurly-burly. 

2 . Outcry ; loud reprehension, obloquy, blame. 
1700 M. Bruce Soul Confirm. 14 (Jam.) A clash of the 

Kirk s craft . ..a fair dirdim of tbeir synagogue. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. vii, ‘This is a waur dirdum than we got frae 
Mr. Gudyill when ye garr’d me refuse to eat the plum-por- 
ridge on Yule-eve.’ 1823 Misses Corbett Petticoat Tales 
I.28o(J[am.), * I gi’ed her such a dirdum the last time I got 
her sitting in our laundry.’ 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. 
xi, ‘ We had better lay the haill dirdum on that ill-deedie 
creature.* 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xix, If I get the 
dirdum of this dreadful accident, I’ll have to fend for 
myself. 

Dire (dai ®i), a. and sh. Also 6-7 dyre. [ad. L. 
dir-us fearful, awful, portentous, ill-boding.] 

A. adj. * Dreadful, dismal, mournful, horrible, 
terrible, evil in a great degree ’ (J.). 

1567 Drant Horace's Epist. xvi. Fj, With gyues, and 
fetters He tame the under a galow dyre. 1590 Spenser 
P. Q. 1. xi. 40 All. was covered with darknesse dire. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 63 Strange Schreemes of Death, And 
Prophecying, with Accents terrible, Of dyre Combustion. 
1667 Milton P, L. ii. 628 All monstrous, all prodigious 
things. .Gorgons and Hydra's and Chimera’s dire. x68x 
Lond Gaz. No. 1649/3 And His Majesty, with advice 
foresaid, recommends to His Privy Council to see this Act 
put to dire and vigorous Execution. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 
n. ii, To learn the dire effects of time and change, a 1774 
Goldsm. Double Transform. 75 That dire disease, whose 
ruthless power Withers the beauty’s transient flower. 1784 
CowrER Task ii. 270 Gives his direst foe a friend’s embrace. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xxv, Forced by dire necessity. 1868 
Helps Realmah xvii. (1876) 462 Ostentation, the direst 
enemy of comfort. 

b. Dire szsiers (L. dirx sorores. Dirse) : the 
Furies. 

x 743 J. Davidson Acne id vn. 195 From the Mansion of 
the dire Sisters. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 

X. Dire quality or matter, direness. 

1660 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 367 Their sermons 
..before were vene practicall and commonly full of dire. 

2 . pi. =L. Dim, Furies, dire sisters. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. over Death xxi, Arme, 
arme your selues, sad Dires of my pow’r. 

C. Comb, (chiefly adverbial or parasynthetic), as 
dire-clinging, - gifted , - lamenting , -looking, -visaged. 

IS 9 . 1 Shaks. Two Gent. m. ii. 82 After your dire-lamenting 
Elegies, Visit . . your Ladies chamber-window With some 
sweet Consort. 1633 Milton Arcades 52 The cross dire- 
looking planet. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 87 £ Here the 
plain harmless native, to the rocks Dire-clinging, gathers 
his o various food, a 1881 Rossetti Rose Mary, znd Beryl- 
Song 2 Dire-gifted spirits of fire. 

Direckar, obs. Sc. form of Director. 

Direct (dire’kt, dai-), v. Also 5 de-, 5-6 dy-, 
5 derekt, 6 Sc. direck. [f. L. direct - ( direct -), 
ppl. stem of dirigb'e {de-') to straighten, set straight, 
direct, guide, f. di- apart, asunder, distinctly (or 
de- down) 4- regere to put or keep straight, to rule. 
It is probable that the ppl. adj. direct was first 
formed immediately from L. direct-us, and that this 


originated a verb of the same form : cf. -ate 3 3. 
Both the pa. pple. and finite tenses of the verb were 
used by Chaucer. There is a close parallelism of 
sense-development between direct and address , 
arising out of their etymological affinity : cf. also 
Dress w.] 

1 . trans. To write (something) directly or specially 
to a person, or for his special perusal ; to address. 
'J 4 a. To dedicate (a treatise) to. Obs. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1868 O morall Gower, this 
booke I directe To thee. 1447 Bokenham Scyntys (Roxb ) 
Introd. 7 You sone and fadyr to whom I dyrecte This symple 
tretyhs. 1555 Eden Decades 136 They dyrected and dedi- 
cated suche thinges to kynges and princes. 1581 Sadr. 
Poems Reform, xliv. 2 To 30U, ministers, and Prelattis of 
perdition, This schedul schort I do direct. 1607 TorscLL 
Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 1291'he Treatise of English Dogs .. 
translated by A F. and directed to that noble Gesner. 

+ b. To write (a letter or message) expressly to. 
[L. dirigere epistolam , 4th c., Servius and Jerome ; 
also attributed by Servius to Cicero.] Obs. 

1397 Rolls of Parlt. III. 378/2 As it js.. declared in the 
same Commission directid to William Rikhill, Justice. 1467 
Mann. «$- Househ. Exp. 173, I have reseyved 3ower moste 
grasyou[s] leter to me dereketed, to be wethe 5owere hynes 
. . the nexte morow after Kandelmas day. 1490 Canton 
Eneydos xxii. 84 Yf he take the lettre vnto hym whome it 
is dyrected vnto. 1511-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 5 The 
Kinges Highnes shall.. direct his lettres missyves to twayn 
of his honourable Counseillours. 1535 Boorde Let. in 
Introd. Ktiowl. (1870) Foreward 53 To .. Master Thomas 
Cromwell be his byll dyrectyd. x6ox R. Parsons {title), 
An Apologetical Epistle : directed to the right honourable 
Lords . . of her Maiesties Privie Counsell. 1730 Gay in 
Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 115 If you knew how often I talk 
of you., you would now and then direct a letter to me. 

c. spec. In modem usage, To write on the out- 
side of (a letter or the like) the name, designation, 
and residence of the person to whom it is to be 
delivered ; to write the * direction * or c address ’ on. 

(In early examples not separable from b.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. ii. 132 But Damosella virgin, Was 
this directed to you ? 1642 Kings Reply in Rushw. Hist. 

Coll. (1721) V. 63 His Message.. was . . taken, .by the Earl 
of Essex, and though not to him directed, was by him 
opened. 1697 Bond. Gaz. No. 3334/4 The Box nail’d up 
and Directed to Mrs. Ann Perriot. 1713 Addison Guardian 
No. X23P3 A letter folded up and directed to a certain 
nobleman. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 134 Put 
them all up together in one packet, and direct them to 
me. 1855 Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) I. xi. 527 Lady Elies- * 
mere’s letter missed me altogether, although directed as I 
desired. 

absol. 1707 Thoresby in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 337 If 
I had sooner known how to direct to you, I had long ago. . 
written. 1751 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 26 Direct to me at Mr. 
Hipkis’s, Ironmonger in Monmouth. 1775 Johnson Let. to 
Mrs. Titrate 6 June, I hope my sweet Queeney will write 
me a long letter, when, .she knows how to direct to me. 

2 . To address (spoken words) io any one ; to utter 
(speech) so that it may directly reach a person. 
arch . 

c 1450 tr. De Imitations 1. xxiii, pider directe praters Sc 
daily mornynges wij> teres. 1^91 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. iii, 
179 Words sweetly plac’d, and modest[l]ie directed. x6n 
Bible Ps. v. 3 In the morning will I direct my prayer vnto 
thee. 165X Hobbes Leviatk. n. xxv. 131 To whom the 
Speech is directed. 

fib. To impart, communicate expressly, give in 
charge to a person. Obs. 

a 1400 Pis/ill of Susan 278 He directed pis dom . . To 
Danyel pe prophete. 1598 Barret Thcor. Warres 1. i. 1 
The straite charges and commands directed from her Ma- 
iestie. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 324 If God should direct 
his precepts to a child. 

3 . To put or keep straight, or in right order, fa. 
To set or put in right order, to arrange. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. iii, Dysposicion, the true 
seconde parte Of rethorike, doth evermore dyrecte The 
maters formde of this noble arte, Gyvyng them place after 
the aspect. 

b. To keep in right order ; to regulate, control, 
govern the actions of. 

c 15x0 More Pic us Wks. 32 O holy God . . whiche heauen 
and earth directest all alone. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
132 b (Commun. Coll.) To direct, sanctifye and goueme, both 
our heartes and bodies. 1553 Aup. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 
29 It [the eye] direckis al the membris of our bodie. 17x3 
Addison Cato 1. i. 41 He.. cover’d with Numidian Guards, 
directs A feeble army. _ 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 373 His grand weapon, namely, the millions 
whom he directed. 1883 Froude Stud. iy. 1. i. 1 The 
mind, or spiritual part of man, ought to direct his body. 

C. absol. _ . 

x6ii Bible Eccl. x. 10 Wisedom is profitable to direct. 

4. traits. To cause (a thing or person) to move 
or point straight io or towards a place ; to aim (a 
missile) ; to make straight (a course or way) to 
any point; to turn (the eyes, attention, mind) 
straight io an object, (a person or thing) to an aim, 
purpose, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 95 Y* vice y* most 
maketh man lyke to beestes, & directeth hym from god. 
1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 137 Directe the ruler 
with hys two sightes unto anye one place. * 57 ® F leming 
Panopl. Epist. 23, I came out of Asia, and directed my 
saile from Aegina towardes Megara. Ibid. 350 But if he 
failed, .in directing his shafte. 1632 Lithgow Trav. m. 99 
Directing his course to rush up on the face of a low Rocke. 
1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. Ded., I send this book to you 
because you first directed me to this design, c 1676 Lady 


Chaworth in 12 ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 31, 

I . . had the good luck to escape the squibs . . especially di- 
rected to the balcone over against me. 1703 Moxon Mcch. 
Exerc. 205 Do not direct the cutting Corner of the Chissel 
inwards. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 159 r 8, I directed my 
Sight as I was ordered. 1726 Adv. Capl. R. Boyle 31 They 
directed their Steps towards my Confinement. 1790 Paley 
Hone Paul. i. 8 A different undertaking, .and directed to a 
different purpose. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II 1 . 26 Howe 
. .directed all his sarcasms, .against the malecon tents. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Trails, Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 119 But the 
steadiness of the aim suggests the belief that this fire is 
directed, .by older engineers. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xxiv. 
355 To direct attention to an extremely curious fact. 1867 
Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 9 These measures were 
directed against the printing of religious works generally. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 35 These telescopes are directed 
towards two marks. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4. 302 
The efforts of the French monarchy had been directed to 
the conquest of Italy. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 207 
Everybody s eyes were directed towards him. 

absol. 1639 Fuller Holy War v. ix. (1647) 244 Good 
deeds w* h direct to happinesse. 

b. To inform, instruct, or guide (a person), as 
to the way ; to show (any one) the way. 

1607 Shaks. Cor.yv. iv. 7 Direct me, if it be your will, 
where great Auffidius lies. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena 92 , 1 would faine be so directed as I might, .finde 
himout. Mod. Can you direct me to the nearest railway 
station 1 

f C. intr. for rejl. To point. Obs. 

1665 Hooke Alicrogr. 205 Little white brisles whose points 
all directed backwards. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's 
Treat. Archit. I. 64 Care, .taken that .. each Plume direct 
to its Origin. 

5 . trails. To regulate the course of ; to guide, 
conduct, lead ; to guide with advice, to advise. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 11 Directe thy 
Chariot in a meane, clymbe thou not to hye. 1581 Petti e 
Guazzo's Civ. Cotiv. 11. (1586) 114 b, [He] maketh her the 
starre by whose aspect he doth direct all his doings. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xv. x6b, Having 
prepared a frigat to direct us. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. n. 
vii. 14 Some God direct my iudgement. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 5 Sharkes . . are alwayes directed by a little 
specled fish, called a pilot fish. 1769 Junius Lett, xxxv. 
162 The choice of your friends has been singularly directed. 
1776-81 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. xxvii. (1875) 440/2 The conscience 
of the credulous prince was directed by saints and bishops. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 414 He directed, or 
attempted to direct, his conduct by the broad rules of what 
he thought to be just. 

b. Plus. To conduct (a musical performance). 
1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 390/1 At the concert which he 
had to direct (during the series of 1820). 1893 W. P. Court- 
ney in Academy 13 May 413/x The music . . was composed 
and directed by Handel. 

6 . To give authoritative instructions to; to ordain, 

order, or appoint (a person) to do a thing, (a thing) 
to be done. * 

1598 Shaks. Meny W. iv. ii. 98 I’le first direct my men 
what they shall doe with the basket. x6n — Cyntb. v. v. 
280 A feigned Letter, .which directed him To seeke her on 
the Mountaines. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 457 He made fast 
the doore. .as he was directed. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. 
iii. (1840) 22 Whether he is ever sent or directed to come. 
1747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 101 The Order of the King in 
Council which was directed to be laid before us. 1752 John- 
son Ramble r No. 200 T 14 One of the golden precepts of 
Pythagoras directs, that * a friend should not be hated for 
little faults’. _ 1873 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life{ 1879) I. ii. 
59 The seeming arbiter of war. .directed his legions to re- 
move from Boulogne. 1891 Law 7 Vw«-XCII. 107/s Finally 
the master directed an issue to be tried. 

b. intr. or absol. To give directions ; to order, 
appoint, ordain. 

1655 Digges Compl. AmbasS . 6 Her skill and years was 
now to direct . . not to be directed. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykc's 
Voy. E. Ind. 39 The President is one of the Council, but 
cannot direct in any thing of moment without the consent 
of the General. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 64 Who can direct, 
when all pretend to know? x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 

II. v. v. 520 Cast their anchors as chance or convenience 
directed. 1888 Law Times' Rep. LIX. 165/1 [To] be con- 
veyed to them as tenants in common, or joint tenants, as 
they should direct. 

c. trans. To order, appoint, prescribe (a thing 


to be done or carried outh 
1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 20 On the present occa- 
sion, the alcaid. .directed a different arrangement. 1863 
H. Cox Instil. 1. vii. 81 The House of Commons had 
directed an impeachment against Lord Treasurer Danny. 
1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 591 [The Judge] was of 
opinion that the words above mentioned were privileged. . 
and directed a nonsuit. 

+ d. To prescribe (medically). Obs. 

1754-64 Smellie Midwif III- 77, I directed some ihc- 

b 7 ^Astnl. To calculate the arc of direction of (a 
significator) : see Direction io. nations 

1819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Diet. As * roI ‘*' '£ e than 2* 
Problem xst.'-To direct the Sun "’h® n , conjunction 

distant from the cusp of the mid-hen { ^j^tor with 
or aspect.. Problem 7 lh.-lo d.rect a signing 


latitude to any conjunction or — 'nmECTED. 

+ B. Examples of direct as pa.pple. -BIMCTEl. 


or aspect. 


Cbs. 


, r mu' s T. 650 Another lettre 

C1386 Ckaccek direct of this mnteere. 

k Pr^ctSse, resceyvepe We con,. 
75 excellent benignytee Dyrcct. 


(Cf. also next.) 

CX386 Chaucer 
wroght ful synfully, 

c 1392 — * Compl. It .... ... 

playnt in B ree '’!> “^"^^“thOTTliliid Direct to 
/ 5''5" t ?;„isquene. r., S o tr. D< tw.taUonr 




DIRECT, 


390 


DIRECT. 


C. 4 § i One writte of proclamacion to be direct to the 
Shirif of the Countie. 1567 Salir. Poems Reform . (1890) 
vi. {title), Ane Exhortation derect to my Lord Regent. 
Direct (dire'kt, dai-), a. and adv. Also 4-6 
dy-, directe, 6 derect. [prob. a. F. direct (13th 
c. in Godef. Sttpfl.) — Pr. direct, It. diretto, Sp. 
derecho right, ad. L. direct-us ( dercctus ), pa. pple. 
of dlrigere, derigire : see Direct v. _ The pa. pple; 
was used as a simple adj. already in Latin. For 
the strictly ppl. use in Eng. see after prec. vb.] 

A. adj. 

1 . In reference to space: Straight; undeviating 
in course ; not circuitous or crooked. 

j>39i ; see c.) 

1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. IV 33 The confederates., toke 
the directe way., toward Windsor. *559 Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 60 The directe distance from Portsmouth 
to Barwicke, is 330. miles. 1699 Damtier Voy. II. iii. 10 
Being the directed Course they can steer for Barbadoes. 
1748 Relat. Earthq. Lima 40 The Streets are in a direct 
Line, and of a convenient Breadth. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 142 r 1 We turned often from the direct road to please 
ourselves with the view. 1834 M edwin Angler in Wales II. 
go, I soon left the horseroad, ahd took a direct line over 
black heathery hills. 3874 Morley Compromise (1886). 1 
To consider in a short and direct way, some of the limits 
that are set fetcj. 

b. Of rays, etc. : Proceeding or coming straight 
from their source, without reflexion, refraction, 
or interference of any kind. Of a shot: That 
travels to the point which it strikes without rico- 
cheting, or touching any intermediate object. 

So Direct vision , vision by unrefracted and unrefleyted 
rays ; direct-vision spectroscope , one in which direct vision 
is used. Direct-draft (attrib.), applied to a boiler, etc. from 
which the hot air and smoke pass off in a single direct flue, 
instead of circuitously to economize the heat. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Direct Ray (in Opticks) is the 
Ray which is carry’d from a Point of the Visible Object 
directly to the Eye, through one and the same Medium. 
Ibid., Direct Vision is when the Rays of Light come from 
the Object directly to the Eye. 1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale 156 Under the direct rays of a tropical sun. 
1849 Mrs, Somerville Connect. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 277 Places 
sheltered from the direct rays of the sun. 1876 Cat at. Sc. 
App. S. Hens. Mus.. § 1802 The instrument . . may be used 
as a small direct vision spectroscope. 1890 Daily News 21 
Aug. 3/2 The target was examined, when it was found that it 
was a direct hit. .The 1st Midlothian got a direct at first shot, 
t c. phr. In direct of: in a straight line with. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astral, u. § 44 Loke where the same 
planet is wreten in the hede of thy tabele, and than loke 
what \>ou findest in directe of the same ^ere of owre lord 
wycbe is passid. Ibid., Wryte hat >ou findest in directe of 
the same planete J>at J>ou worchyst fore. 

2 . Moving, proceeding, or situated at right angles 
or perpendicularly to a given surface, etc.; not 
oblique. 

1563 W. F ULKE Meteors (1640) 4b, In places where the 
beames are cast indirectly and obliquely, and that where 
they are not too nigh to the direct beames, nor too far off 
from them, there is a moderate heate. 1658 Dugdale in 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. (1736) 50 Some of them are . . 
Twenty Feet in direct Height from the Level whereon they 
stand. 3660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 322 Ships 
cannot enter it without a direct wind. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykc's 
Voy. into E. 1 . 350 We hoisted up Sail all together, with a 
direct Wind for us at S.E. 

b. Of the sphere': Having the pole coinciding 
with the zenith ( parallel sphere ), or lying on the 
horizon ( right sphere) ; not oblique. Of a sun- 
dial : Facing straight to one of the four cardinal 
points ; not declined. 

1659 D. Pell Im fir. Sea To Rdr. D xb,note, They are 
like a direct North Dial, that hath but morning and evening 
hours on it. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 310 Of Dyal 
Planes some be Direct, others Decliners, others Oblique. 
172775* Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dial, Dials which respect the 
cardinal points of the horizon, are called direct dials . . 
North Dial or erect_ direct north Dial, is that described on 
the surface of the prime vertical looking northward. 

c. Mil. Applied to a battery, etc. whose fire is 
perpendicular to the line of works attacked. 

1851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fort if. 8 The defence is called 
direct when the flanking line is perpendicular to the line 
flanked ; when not perpendicular, it is termed oblique. 

d. iMech. (see quot.). 

3879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. §333 When a body 
rolls and spins on another body, the trace of either on the 
other is the curved or straight line along which it is suc- 
cessively touched. If the instantaneous axis is in the 
normal plane perpendicular to the traces, the rolling is 
called direct. 

e. Cryst. Opposed to oblique : see quot. 

3878 Gurney Crystallogr. 65 Those (rhombohedrons] in 
which the unequal index is algebraically greater than the 
equal indices are called direct.. 1895 Story-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. 343 and 312. 

3 . Astron. Of the motion of a planet, etc. : Pro- 
ceeding in the order of the zodiacal signs, in the 
same direction as the sun in the ecliptic, i.e. from 
west to east ; also said of the body so moving. 
Opposed to retrograde. 

_ f 1393 Chaucer AstroL 11. § 35 heading. This is the work- 
inge of the conclusioun, to knowe yif that any planete be 
directe or retrograde. lbid- } Yif so be this planete be 
vp-on the Est side . . thanne is he retrograde & yif he be on 
the west side, than is he directe. 1700 Dryde.y Fables, 
Paiamon «y Arc. il 616 Two geomantjck figures were dis- 
played .. a warrior and a maid, One when direct, and one 
when retrograde. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. ill. 453 


After the Planet which is nearer to the Sun, has pass'd the 
second Station at d , it becomes direct again. 1786-7 Bon- 
nycastle Astron. 439 A planet is said to be direct, when it 
moves according to the order of the^ signs. ^ 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 14 The course of these celestial motions is always 
from west to east, which is the direct course. 

4 . Of relations of time, order, succession, etc., 
which can be figured or represented by those of 
space : Straightforward, uninterrupted, immediate. 

a. gen. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. lxxvi. 54, I shal .. sette theym in 
suche a direct ordre, that it shal be apparant to the Reder. 

b. Of succession: Proceedinginan unbroken line 
from father to son, or the converse; lineal, as 
opposed to collateral ; as a direct heir or ancestor. 

3548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 21b, Edmonde Mortimer .. 
then next and direct heire of England and of Frau nee. 
1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 337 The last King of 
Portugal!, in whom ended the direct masculine line, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Warwicksh. (1662) 126 Sir James Drax, 
a direct descendant from the Heirs male. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Direct , The heirs in a direct line always precede 
those in the collateral lines. 

c. Logic. Proceeding from antecedent to conse- 
quent, from cause to effect, etc. ; uninterrupted, 
immediate. 

1828 Whately Rhetoric in Ettcycl. Metrop. 258/1 Either 
Direct or Indirect Reasoning being employed indifferently 
for Refutation as well as for any other purpose.' 1864 
Bowen Logic viii. 243 In the other Figures, there are two 
indifferent Conclusions, neither of which is more direct or 
immediate than the others. 1891 Welton Logic I. iv. iv. 
422 Reduction is direct when the original conclusion is 
deduced from premises derived froin those given. Ibid. 
426 This indirect process is not reduction in the same sense 
as the direct method is. 

d. Math. Following the simple or natural order; 
opposed to inverse : see quots. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. xi. (ed. 7) 33 Working by the 
common or direct Rule of Three. 3727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Direct. 3806 Hutton Course Math. I. 44 The 
Rule of Three Direct is that in which more requires more, 
or less requires less. 1807 Ibid. II. 279 The Direct and 
Inverse Method of Fluxions . . the direct method . . consists 
in finding the fluxion of any proposed fluent or flowing 
quantity ; and the inverse method, which consists in finding 
the fluent of any proposed fluxion. 3839 G. Bird Nat. 
Philos. 64 In the direct ratio of the arms of the lever. 

e. Direct opposite or contrary: that which is 
in the same straight or vertical line on the oppo- 
site side of the centre ; that which is absolutely or 
exactly contrary. 

3786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 3842 II. 173 He had not 
scrupled to assert the direct contrary of the positions by 
him maintained. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 482 Is not 
this the direct contrary of what was admitted before? 

f. Music. Opposed to inverted (of intervals, 
etc.), or to contrary (of motion). 

3828 Webster s.v., In Music, a direct intervat is that 
which forms any kind of harmony on the fundamental 
sound which produces it; as the fifth, major third, and 
octave. 1864 — Direct chord (Mus.Y one in which the 
fundamental tone is the lowest. 3867 Macfarren Har- 
mony ii. 50 The augmented 5th, which stands between the 
mediant and the leading note in a minor key, is always 
dissonant, in whatever position it occurs, whether direct 
or inverted. x88o Grove Did. Mus. 1. 448 Direct Motion 
is the progression of parts or voices in a similar direction. 

5 . That goes straight to, or bears straight upon, 
the point, without circumlocution or ambiguity ; 
straightforward. 

*S3° Falsgr. 387 ‘To serve you* mnketh a dyrecte ah- 
swere to the questyon. 3535 Coverdale Job xxxviii. 3, 

I will question the, se thou geue me a dyrecte answere. 
1589 Puttenham Eng.Poesie 111. xix.(Arb.) 238 Which had 
bene the directer speech and more apert. 3600 Shaks. 
A. J-’’. L. x. iv. 90, 1 durst go no further then the lye cir- 
cumstantial ; nor he durst not giue me the lye direct. 3653 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xviii. 93 If the Soveraign Power .. be 
not in direct termes renounced. 3759 Robertson Hist . 
Scot. I. iv. 308 No direct evidence had as yet appeared 
against Bothwell. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 114 They 
ventured to bring direct charges against the Treasurer. 
x883 R. Kipling Tales fr. Hills { 1891)245 This was at once 
a gross insult and a direct lie. 

_ b. Straightforward in manner or conduct; up- 
right, downright. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 31 Just or unjust, 
godly or wicked, direct or indirect, worthy or to be dis- 
praised. 3602 Shaks. Ham. it. ii. 298 Be euen and direct 
with me, whether you were sent for or no. 1604 — Oth. 
m. iii. 378 Take noie, take note, (O World !) To be direct 
and honest, is not safe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 

1. v. 17 Yet was the Idolatry direct and downe-right in the 
people. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) I. 168 {Pulse) 
When my views are direct . . 1 care not if all the world saw 
me. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 279 His conduct in the 
revolution has been direct and manly. 3873 Morley Vol- 
taire (1886) 9 If he was bitter, he was still direct. 1894 
Baring-Gould Kitty Alone II. 307 She was one of these 
direct persons who, when they have taken a course, hold 
to it persistently. 

+ c. Downright, positive, absolute (jn character). 
1668 Pepvs Diary 19 Aug., What should it be but Jane, 
in a fit of direct raving, which lasted half an hour. 3751 
Paltock P. Wilkins (3784) II. 232 I then perceived they 
were direct forges. 

f 6* Hffected or existing without intermediation or 
intervening agency ; immediate. 

,/596 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 350 That by direct, or in- 
direct attempts He seeke the life of any Citizen. x6ox — 
AH s Well 111. vi. 9 In mine owne direct Knowledge, with, 
out any malice, .he’s a most notable Coward. 1805 Foster 


Ess. 1. ii. 29 Direct companionship with a few. 
Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. 11 . 356 The fisher is liable i 0 r- 
ceive. .direct blows from its fins or tail, i860 Ruskin Mel 
Paint. V. ix. i. 202 The directest manifestation of Deity to 
man is in His own image, that is, in man. 1863 Bright .a 
America 30 June, There is no man in England who hasa 
more direct interest in it than I have. 1891 Law 7 m;«XCI 
425/2 The Reform Act of 1832 placed the representatives c f 
the people in direct touch with their constituencies. 

b. Of speech or narration : In the form in which 

it was uttered, not modified in form' by beino re- 
ported in the third person. ‘ 

3727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Direct, A very good historian 
uses the phrase Direct Speech, or harangue, when he intro- 
duces any one speaking, or haranguing of himself. iS™ 
Roby Latin Gram. 11. iv. xxiii. 325 The indicative expresses 
a fact ; or a direct statement of opinion of the writer or 
speaker. Ibid. 333 A direct question (or exclamation) is pit 
in the indicative mood. 

c. Biol. Of cell-division : Effected without the 


formation of nuclear figures.; amitotic. 

3888 Rolleston & Jackson Attim. Life Introd. 22 The 
division of the protoplasm is preceded or accompanied by 
division of the nucleus. The process may be direct or 
amitotic, the nucleus simply elongating, and being split by 
a constriction. 

d. Direct action , action which takes effect with- 
out intermediate instrumentality. 

Direct-action or direct-acting steam-engine, one in which 
the piston-rod or cross-head acts directly upon the crank 
without the intervention of a working-beam. 

Direct-acting or direct-action pump: a steam-pump in 
wiiich the steam-piston and the pymp-piston are connected 
by a straight piston rod, without intervening crank. 

[3842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 507/1 [It] effects the direct con- 
nection of the piston with the crank. /£«/. 507/2 Engines 
of direct connection.] 1843 Proc. Inst. Civil Engin. II. 65 
The comparatively recent introduction of direct-action 
steam-engines on board the steam-vessels of the Royal Navy. 
3857 Chambers Information I. 396 The best and simplest 
form of direct-acting engine is that known as the oscillating. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 356/1 (Westingbouse-brake) 
A small but powerful direct-actmg steam-engine ..operates 
the air-pump. Ibid. 705 In Napier's direct-action steam- 
engine, the beam is retained, but only for the purpose of 
working the pumps. 1878 Proc. Inst. Civil Eugnt. LIU'. 
98 [title) Direct Acting or N on-Rotative Pumping Engines 
and Pumps. Ibid. 364 The construction of the second 
direct-action pumping engine on a new system for the ram 
waterworks at St. Maur. > , 

e. Di?rct tax: one levied immediately upon the 
persons who are to bear the burden, as opposed to 
indirect taxes levied upon commodities, of which 
the price is thereby increased, so that the persons 
on whom the incidence ultimately falls pay indi- 
rectly a proportion of taxation included in the price 
of the article. So direct rate , rating , taxation , etc. 

The chief direct taxes in Great Britain are the Income an 
Property Taxes ; local and municipal rates are also examp 
of direct taxation. ^ 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. (3869) II. 442 There a .. 
two different circumstances which render ihe interest 
money a much less proper subject of direct taxation t - 
the rent of land. 1803 A. Hamilton Whs. (1B86) VII, ig 

There is, perhaps, no item in the catalogue of our 
which has been more unpopular than that which is «* 
the direct tax. 1802 M. Cutler in Lift '(3888) .II. f. sTJ * 
are two objects in view — one is to attack the o \Vfrste 3 
and the other, a direct tax upon the people. 3B20 
s.v., Direct tax is a tax assessed on real estate, as ■ 
and lands. 1845 M c Culloch Taxation Jntrou- l 4* 

A Tax is called direct when it is immediately ta • , 

property or labour ; and indirect when it is taken 1 • 

by making their owners pay for liberty to u - 
articles, or to exercise certain privileges. . 

Sybil (1863) 220 The ruinous mystification tha • Q 

phosed direct taxation by the Crown into indirec ^ 
bv the Commons. 3849 Macaulay Hist. fng. ,* ‘ , / soa t 
discontent excited by direct imposts is • • : uB* J a to 
of proportion to the quantity of money which tney » . 
the Exchequer. 3894 Daily Ngws 13 reb. 5/j>. 
fabricated a direct-rating test for parish counc 1 
House did the same for guardians of the poor. ,. »: on 

B. adv. ^Directly, a. Straight , 

or aspect. b. Immediately. c. Abso b 
exactly, d. Comb, with adj., as direct-acW’S t 
A 6 d), direct-dealing. . ~ 

C1450 Henryson Test. Cres. (R.). ^ er , IXfndin/doM’ 
face in oppositioun Of God Phebus direct descc ' * 

? a 1550 Freiris of Bcrxvih 342 jn Dunbar s n ow msr>s 
And to the eist direct he turnis his face, ^xo 4 ,. 
Footes Bolt 14 Saying grace in* inentall wise. ^ jjfi 

Halt direct before his eyes. 3667 do* 11 

Direct against which op’nd from beneath.. A P p. u jtl 
to th‘ Earth. 3743 Chesterf. Lett. I. XCi *'Vi', s trttrtd 

observe, they are direct contrary subjects. AcafaZ 

Rev. XII. 292 We do not think that any 

an ntlmlrP tbe fif-nre. 3840 MaCAULAV 


down to 


him 


man .. can admire the figure. *840 
Raqkc (1854) 556/a His orders have come a £"A.'(,J;9 
. - direct from on high. 3868 Frhesian S ori ’_ K . l J| r ect to 
II. App. 669 He fancies that the embassy property*’ 
Hungary. 1880 Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div.46? T 1 

held direct from the Crown. x^4 j^tnnsdirect. 
Securities, .procurable only from the corpora 

Direct (dire-kt), sb. [app- 1. Dibe ct 
1. gen. A direction. , , . .. j„ Holy 

1615 T. Adams Lycanthrepy a, J 1 '" 01 , ’ -Cent 

Writ, evermore the avnnt-courier 01 some c. < t ^ ^ 

It is a direct, a reference, a dash of the Hols ’ ^ th? 

. 2 . Mus. A sign (#) placed on the stnu 1 
end of a page or line to indicate the posi 
following note. _. : <u <ual!>‘ st 

3674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. xi. 35-A 0 ncc of d* 

the end of a Line, and serves to direct to 1 



DIRECTABLE. 


DIRECTIVE. 


first Note on the next Line. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 448/2 
Direct, a mark (w) to be found in music up to the present 
century.. like the catchword at the foot of a page, 
f 3 .In direct of: see Direct a. 1 c. - 
Dirextable, a. Also -ible. [f. Direct v. -t- 
-able.] Capable of being directed. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 2/1 No argument, .would have 
persuaded . . the spectators that I had not guided with 
singular expertness my directable balloon. 1884 Commer- 
cial Advert. (N. Y.), Once the principle of directible bal- 
looning is discovered. 

Directed, ppl. a. [f. Direct v. + -edI.] 
Aimed, addressed, guided, etc. : see the vb. 

1558 Florio, Diretto .. directed or adrest. 1727 Philip 
Quarll 93 The Coach was arriv’d to the directed Place. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 236 The Dartmouth poured on 
them a well directed broadside. 1891 Daily News 6 May 
5/6 To create and maintain a large amount of organized and 
directed activity within the limits of his large diocese. 
Hence f Dire'ctedly adv. Obs., directly. 

1539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund, (1823) 49 We shuld 
put an other foundation of the churche than Christe, whyche 
is dyrectedly agaynst saint Paule. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acps and Mon, (1642) 277 Directedly intending for his 
owne advancement. 

Directer, -ible : see Director, -able. 
Directing', vbl.sb. [f. Direct v. + -nrc*.] 
The action ot the verb Direct (q.v.) ; direction (in 
various senses). 

1530 Palsgr. 213/2 Directyng, adresse. 1559 Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 161 As touchinge the directing of anye 
shippe. 3632 Star Chavtb. Cases (Camden) 97 The coun- 
tenancing of causes and directing of juries. 1751 Labelye 
Wcstm. Br. 66 The Directing the Persons concerned therein, 
was committed to one Person only. 1890 G. B. Shaw 
Fabian Ess. Socialism 119 The 'directing’ of companies 
and the patronizing of nitrogenous Volunteer Colonels. » 

Dire'cting, ppl. a. [-wo 2 .] That directs : 
see the verb. 

3588 J. Mellis Brie/e Instruct. Gviij, Aboue the direct- 
ing line. 1670 Devout Cornmun. (1688) 6q Some beams of 
thy directing consolatory light. 3719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I. xv. 259 A secret directing Providence. 3889 Spectator 
19 Oct , That is, the true end of arranging work, and it is 
one which the directing classes do not forget when arrang- 
ing work for themselves. 

b.‘ spec . directing-circle, a circle made of two 
hoops, one within the other, to guide sappers in 
the making of gabions ; directing-plane (Perspl), 
a plane passing through the point of sight parallel 
10 the plane of the picture; directing-point 
(. Persp .), the point at which any original line 
meets the directing plane (Gwilt Arch. Gloss. 1876) ; 
directing-post, a finger-post on a road. 

3851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 66 The directing circle 
is then laid on a level piece of ground, and seven, eight, or 
nine pickets are driven at equal distances apart, between 
the hoops. 1876 Directing plane, point [see Director ^fj. 
1876 Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 28 Reaching the directing- 
post where the road branched into two, she paused. 

Direction (dire’kjbn, dai-). [a. L. direction - 
em, n. of action from dlrig-^re to Direct ; cf. F. 
direction , 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm., possibly the 
immediate source in some senses.] 

1 . The action or function of directing: a. of 
pointing or aiming anything straight towards a 
mark ; b. of putting or keeping in the right way 
or course ; guidance, conduct ; c. of instructing 
how to proceed or act aright ; authoritative guid- 
ance, instruction ; d. of keeping in right order ; 
management, administration. 

3509 Hawes Past . Pleas, xxiv. xiii, She [nature] werketh 
upon all wonderly .. In sondry wyse by great dyreccyon. 
1568 Grafton Citron. II. 138 Which thing was shewed unto 
the kinges counsaile, by whose direction, the matter was 
committed unto Sir Philip Basset. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. 
in. 128 He is a Souldier, fit to stand by Caesar And giue 
direction. 1618 Raleigh in Four C. Eng \ Lett. 38 Where 
without any direccion from me, a Spanish village was burnt. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 109 Father Amout, 
who was preferred by the Duke of Luynes, to the direction 
of the [King’s] Conscience. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ’ 
Voy. A mb ass. 36 The Steeples give a great direction to the 
Ships that sail that way. 3689-92 Locke Toleration m. ii. 
Wks. 3727 II. 324 Their want of Knowledge during their 
Nonnage, makes them want Direction, a 17x9 Bp. Smal- 
ridce (J .), The direction of good works to a good end. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 217 He may use one 
of his hands when necessary for the direction of the horses. 
1801 Strutt <$- Past. 11. i. 60 [No] such precision. . 

in the direction of the arrows. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxxii. Who shall arraign the head by whose direction the 
act was done? 3856 Froude Hist. Eng . (1858) I. v. 422 
The French prince followed the direction of his wiser 
instincts. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. ix, She felt the need 
of direction even in small things. 
f 2 . Capacity for directing; administrative faculty. 
3585 J- B. tr. Viret's Sck. Beastes Avij, Because of their 
Industrie .. and of that prudence and direction that they 
have. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 16 Call for some men 
of sound direction. 1636 Massinger, Bash/. Lover 11. iv, 
The enemy must say we were not wanting In courage or 
direction. 

3 . The office of a director ; a body of directors ; 

= Directorate. 

t 17x0 Steele Taller No. 206 f 2 We met a Fellow who 
is a Lower Officer where Jack is in the Direction. 3771 
. Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 225 A friend, .will recommend 
you to the direction. 1855 Thackeray Neweomes I. 62, 
I will ask some of the Direction. 1878 F. S. Williams 
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Midi. Raihv. 124 Resignation by Mr. Hudson of his posi- 
tion on the direction. 

b. Mus. The office or function of the conductor 
of an orchestra or choir :• see Direct v. 5 b. 
f 4 . Orderly arrangement or disposition of mat- 
ters ; arranged or ordered course ; arrangement, 
order. Chiefly in to take or set direction. Obs. 

3407 Mann. <5- Househ. Exp. 373 Jeff ther be any dereke- 
syon take at thes kowensel for the Kinges goenge. 1475 
Plumpton Corr. 33 Pie shall see such a derection betwixt 
his brother Gascoin & you, as shalbe to your harts ease 
& worship. 1494 Fabyan Chrott. vii. 491 The whiche vari- 
auncejo apese the Kynge toke therein some payne, but no 
direccion he myghte set therein, so that the saide duke & 
sir John deperted with wordes of diffiaunce. 1548 Hall 
Chron.,Hen. VIII , 14/b, And there remained at the kynges 
charge, til other direccion was taken for theim. 

5 . with a and pi . : An instruction how to proceed 
or act ; an order to be carried out, a precept. 

3576 Fleming -Patiopl. Epist. 257, I set downe directions 
and precepts, how you should order and dispose your 
studies. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 129 He . . took little or 
nothing but by the Doctors directions. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1754)10, I desire this Account may pass with them, 
rather for a Direction to themselves to act by. 3801 Strutt 
Sports <5- Past. Introd. 24 The stage direction then requires 
the entry of Two men. 3845 H. J. Rose in Encycl. Metrof. 
II. 897/3 His [Christ’s] direction in the case of an offending 
brother, 'tell it Jo the Church \ .would be unintelligible, if 
there were no visible Church. 3854 J. S. C. Abbott Napo- 
leon (1855)^ II. # xxx. 569 His instructions contained the 
following directions. 

b. Instruction how to go to a place. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. yi. i. 6 Withouten guyde Or good 
direction how to enter in. _ J749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. 
x, Fitzpatrick . . was inquiring in the street after his wife, 
and had just received directions to the door. 1762 Goldsm. 
Cit. tV. ciii, I.. beg of you to provide him with proper 
directions for finding me in London. 

6. The action of directing or addressing a letter, 
or .the like. 'f'b. The dedication or address of a 
writing (obs.). e. The superscription or address 
upon a letter or parcel sent, indicating for whom 
it is intended, and where it is to be taken ; the 
name of the place at which letters for a particular 
person are to be delivered; = Address sb. 7. d. 
U. S. Law. 1 In equity pleading, that part of 
the bill containing the address to the court * (Cent. 
Diet.). (Called in England the address.) 

1524 Wolsey AtfA to D acres 24 Apr. in M. A. E. Wood Lett . 
Illustr. Ladies (1846) 1 . 315 It was folded in the said paper, 
without direction to any person, and sealed semblably with 
a letter of a contrary tenor. 3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. 
(1625) 4 That it fa writing] cohtaine not base . . or scurrile 
matter, unbeseeming a direction so worthy. Ibid. 1. x6 The 
directions, which on the outside of every Letter, .are always 
fixed, _ and commonly are termed by the name of Super- 
scriptions. 1663 Okas. II, in Cartwright Madame Henri- 
etta (1894) 138 A little booke . . by the derections you will 
see where 'tis to be had. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
to C’tess Mar 10 Mar., I have received .. that short note. . 
in which you .. promise me a direction for the place you 
stay in. 3749 Fielding Tom Jones xm. ii, The proper 
direction to him was, To Dr. Misaubin in the World. 
1786 Burns Let. to IV. Chalmers 27 Dec., My direction is 
— care of Andrew Bruce, merchant, Bridge-street. 3840 
Clough Amours de Voy. v. vii, Has he not written to you? 
-—he did not know your direction. _ 3886 N. «$• Q. 7th Ser. 
II. 425/1 These letters .. retain their directions .. and bear 
the postmarks of the period. 

+ 7 . Disposition, turn of mind. Obs. rare. 

1642 Life Die. Buckhm. in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 286 
His religious lady, of sweet and noble direction. 

+ 8. Direct motion (of a planet) : see Direct a. 
3. Obs. rare. 

3658 Phillips, Direction, a Planet is said direct, when it 
moveth in its natural course according to the direction of 
the Signs. 1727751 Chambers Cycl., Direction, in as- 
tronomy, the motion, and other phenomena, of a planet, 
when direct. 1790 Sibly Asirol. (1792) I. 147 Direction 
signifies a planet moving on in its natural course from 
west to east. 

9 . The particular course or line pursued by any 
moving body, as defined by the part or region of 
space, point of the compass, or other fixed or known 
point, towards which it is directed; the relative 
point towards which one moves, turns the face, the 
mind, etc. ; the line towards any point or region in 
its relation to other lines taken as known. 

Angle of d., line of d. : see quots. i 7 ° 6 > I 7 2 7 * 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 100 The undulating pulse is . . at 
right angles with the Ray or Line of direction. 1706 
Clarke Attrib. God Lx. (R-), The direction of all their [the 
planets’] progressive motions . . from the west to the east. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Line of Direction (in Meehan .) 
is the Line of Motion that any natural body observes 
according to the Force impressed upon it. X727-5 1 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v., Angle of Direction , in mechanics, is that 
comprehended between the lines of direction of two con- 
spiring powers. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 47 The 
tides . . move it in two different directions four times in the 
natural day. 1756 Burke SubL *$■ B. 111. xv, Thesr parts 
never continue long in the same right line. They vary 
their direction every moment. 1834 M Edwin Angler vt 
Wales II. 103 The trout were darting about in all direc- 
tions. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 70 The direction of 
this rotation is changed by changing the direction of the 
magnetic force. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 6 These terms— 
north and south, east and west .. indicate definite directions. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 2/8 3he direction 
of a force is the line in which it acts. If the place of appli- 
cation of a force be regarded as a point, a line through that I 


point, in the direction in which the force tends to move the 
body, js the direction of the force. Mod. Tell me in what 
direction to 100k. He has gone in the direction of Warwick. 
In what direction is Versailles from Paris ? 

b. fig. in reference to a course of action or the 
like, viewed as motion. 

3752 Johnson Rambler No. 206 ? 3 A Man, actuated at 
once by different desires, must move in a direction peculiar 
to himself, c 1790 Willock Voy. 306 Of late. . politics have 
taken a new direction. x83oDTsraeli Chas. I, III. 1.5T00 
often the impulse which sprang from a public source, took 
the direction of a private end. 3874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
§ 4. 308 Efforts, .in the direction of educational and religious 
reform. _ 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 519 New directions 
of enquiry. 

10 . Asirol. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 3727-51 Chambers Cycl., Di- 
rection. .is a kind of calculus, whereby they pretend to find 
the time wherein any notable accident shall befal the person 
whose horoscope is drawn. 3819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Diet. 
Astrol. s.v., Primary directions are' arithmetical calculations 
of the time of events caused by the significator forming con- 
junctions, or aspects, with the places of promittors. Ibid., 
The distance of the place of a significator in a nativity from 
the place he must arrive at before he can form the aspect., 
is called the arc of direction. 

11 . attrib. and Comb., as direction-giver , -paper ; 
direction cosines, the cosines of the angles which 
a given direction makes with the three axes of co- 
ordinates in space; direction-post, a finger-post 
at the branching of a road, a directing post ; 
direction-ratio, the ratio of one of the oblique co- 
ordinates of a point to the distance of the point 
from the origin; direction-word = Catchword t. 

3591 Shaks. Two Gent . hi. ii. 90 Sweet Protheus, my di- 
rection-giuer. Let us into the City presently. 3706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), Direction-word ..a Word set at the bottom of 
a Page directing or shewing the first word of the next page. 
3769 Franklin Let l. Wks. 1887 IV. 233 Enclosed is his di- 
rection-paper for opening and fixing it. 3844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. ii, A direction-post, which is always telling the way 
to a place. 3861 Mill Utilit. ii. 35 To inform a traveller., 
is not to forbid the use of direction-posts on the way. 

Hence Dire-ctionisxn, the theory of a directing 
power underlying the material forces of the universe; 
Bire'ctionless a ., void of aim or direction. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vr, iv. § 8 An aspen or elm 
leaf is thin, tremulous, and directionless, compared with 
the spear-like setting and firm substance of a rhododendron 
or laurel leaf. 3873 Pater Renaissance viii._ 390 The eyes 
are wide and directionless, not fixing anything with their 
gaze. 3894 Month June 281 He .. supposes a power 
underlying the whole, which he calls ‘directionism’; as an 
antagonistic view to that of mere materialism. 

Directional (dire'kjanal), a, [f. prec. + -At.] 

+ 1 . Serving for direction or guidance: see 
quot. Obs. 

3612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 67 Directional is that 
moddle which is piade only to guide the Artificer in the 
dimensions of all the parts, as also for to direct them for the 
kinds of the matter and the stuffe . . to make the engin in- 
tended. 

2 . Of or relating to direction in space. 

1881 Maxwell Electr. Magn. II. 168 These directional 
relations. 3881 Spottiswoode in Nature No. 623. 546 There 
is a dissymmetry at the two ends or 1 terminals ’of a battery 
. . or other source of electricity, implying a # directional 
character either in that which is transmitted, or in the mode 
of its transmission. 

3 . Alg. Directional coefficient (of an imaginary 
quantity), the quotient obtained by dividing the 
quantity by its modulus. 

Hence Dire*ctionaIly adv., with respect to 
direction. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 107 A fixed ring 
in space (directionally fixed, that is to say, but having the 
same translational motion as the earth’s centre). 

■f Dire’ctitude. Obs. Humorous blunder, used 
apparently for wrong or discredit 
1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 222 Which Friends sir, durst not., 
shew themselues. .his Friends, whilest he’s in Directitude. 


directive (dire’ktiv, doi-), a. (sb.) [ad. mecl.L. 
■ecliv-us, f. direct- ppl. stem of dlrigtre to direct : 
: -ive. In F. direct if, -ive (13- 14th c.), Sp. and 
. directivo, It. direttivo 1 having or giving direc* 
n vnto, directine’ (Florio 1598).] 

Having the quality or function of directing, 
horitatively guiding, or ruling : see Direct v. 

94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. (1611) 18 A law * he re ore 
erally taken, is a directiue rule vnto goodnesse o P 
m. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 245 *° 
ive they ought to be subject i 6 S 9 

The . . directive conscience tells us what . w hat 

the subsequent or reflexive conscience , - Laws 
are to receive. 3712 Berkeley Possroe f 
ig rules directive of our actions. 3729 S jy. 

56 No friendly stars directive beams di.<q)i y H 
-LV tr. Gossclhi sPozverPoPe}}. S^^f^^ Happines^ 
ie Church. X&61 Mill ^j^^u^Ynconduct. 
sidered as the directive rule oT human con 

•b. Law. 

10 Bp. Carleton coactiuc power ouer the 

ctiue . : that Princes hauo no coac.me ^ 

■ E ; e but owely I»wer^ ^ thr „fold power of ma S tR- 

% (1826) II- ~°5 i.trislative. judicial, and consultative 

ical authontv,viz-ieSisIa_Mve, ^ ^ .(W IK. 

.reettve of the PUh fulfilled the Directive Part 

CU Sv‘ telievh' underwent the Penalty of ,t. 

'mvhg the quality, function, or power of 



DIRECTLY. 


DIRECTOR. 


directing motion; causing something to take a 
particular direction in space. 

(Used especially of the force by which a magnet takes 
a north and south direction.) 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del . 1. in. (1635) 44 The vertue 
Directiue, by which a needle touched with the Magnet, 
directs and conformes it selfe North and South. 1667 Phil* 
Trans. II. 437 The Verticity or Directive faculty of the 
Loadstone. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 377 The directive 
power of the magnet. 1842-3 Grove Corr.Phys. Forces 65 
It is. .directive, not motive, altering the direction of other 
forces, but not. .initiating them. x88x Maxwell Elcctr. § 

Magtt. II. 70 The directive action of the earth’s magnetism 
on the compass needle, 
f 3 . Subject to direction. Obs. rare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 1. iii. 356 Limbes are his instruments, 
In no lesse working, then are Swords and Bowes Directive 
by the Limbes. 

-j* B. sb. That which directs. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman To Rdr. § 2 That directive of 
minde, and freedome of pure will that kept. him. 1654 
Z. Coke Logick (1657) 35 Spirituall Vertue.. is.. the com- 
mon directive of all other vertues. 

Hence Dirextively adv in a directive manner, 
so as to direct or guide ; Directiveness, the 
quality of being directive. 

1642 Milton Observ. his Majesty's late Answ. <$ r 1 Ex- 
presses 44 Those .. that allow humane Laws to obleage 
Kings more then directively. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord^ 
79 If a Presbyter may not Govern directively, then he may 
not Teach. 1710 Norris Chr. Prytd. ii. 74 Prudence., 
actually directs and conducts men in the management of 
themselves . . and this actual Directiveness is of the very 
essence of Prudence. 1858 Bushnell Scrm. New Life 374 
God will co-work . . directively in all the great struggles of 
believing souls. 

Directly (dire’ktli), adv. [f. Direct a. + -LY 2 .] 
In a direct manner or way. . 

1. In a straight line of motion; with undeviat- 
ing course ; straight. 

1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 800 The king with 
Queene Anne his wife, came downe out of the white Hall. . 
and went directly to the kinges Benche. 1601 Shaks . Jut. 
C. iv. i. 32 A Creature that I teach to fight, To winde, 
to stop, to run directly on. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
( r 736) 52 Cutting thro’ one of them either directly or cross- 
wise. 1678 Bunyan Pilgrim's Prog. 1. 3 Keep that light 
in your eye, and go up directly thereto. 1790 Palsy Hone 
Paul. Rom. 1.9 To proceed from Achaia directly by sea to 
Syria. 1820 Scoresby Acc. A retie Reg. I. 304 [It] advanced 
directly towards us with a velocity of about three knots. 

b. Jig. Straightforwardly ; pointedly ; simply ; 
plainly ; + correctly, rightly (obs.). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. ii, [Grammar] doth us tech 
. . In all good ordre to speke directly. 1513 More in Grafton 
Citron. (1568) II. 786 He would that point should be lesse. . 
handled, not even fully playne and directly, but touched 
a slope craftily. 1568 Ibid. II. 1339 He might firste aske 
a question before he aunswered directly to the poynte. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 249 Not being able to 
discern directly what likenesse they were f of. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 136 r 3, I never directly defame, but I do what 
is as bad. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 274, I asked him 
his opinion directly, and without management. 

c. Math. Opposed to inversely. 

1743 W. Emerson Doctrine Fluxions m. vii. 274 The 
Times of describing any Spaces uniformly are as the Spaces 
directly, and the Velocities reciprocally. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 384/2 Quantities are said ^ to be directly 
proportional, when the proportion is according to the order 
of the terms. 1709 Or. Rumford in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 
191 The time taken up. .is. .as the capacity of the body to 
receive and retain heat, directly , and as its conducting 
power, inversely. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 413 The theory 
of gravitation, or the doctrine that every body attracts 
every other body with a force which is directly as its mass 
and inversely as the square of its distance. 

2 . At right angles to a surface ; perpendicularly; 
vertically ; not obliquely. 

1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr . G las sc 29 Take a quadrant 
. . and set it directly upright. 1563 \V. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 4 b, In place where the Sunnes beames strike directly 
against the earth.. the heate is so great, that [etc.]. 1665 
'Hookf. Microgr. 130 This does shoot or propend directly 
downwards. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 186 Nearer 
the Equator the Sun and Stars ascend and descend more 
directly, but the farther from the Equator the more obliquely. 
*745 Thomas JrnL Anson's .Voy. 243 They use a Pencil, 
held.. not obliquely, as. our Painters, hut directly, as if the 
Paper were to be prick’d. Mod. The wind is blowing 
directly on shore. 

3 . Astron. In the order of the signs, from west 
to cast. See Direct a. 3. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxu. vi, The bodies above to 
have their moving In the xii. signes .. Some rethrogarde, 
and some dyrectly. 

4 . Completely, absolutely, entirely, exactly, pre- 
cisely, just. 

Esp. in directly contrary (see Direct a. 4 e) ; thence 
extended to other relations. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 4 If he . . leui]> to wirke, and doJ» con- 
trarily directly. 1455 Rolls. of Parlt. V. 280 Entendyng to 
drawe directly togidres with you. xs83.STunBES Anal. 
Abus. 11. (1882) 88 It is most directly against the word of 
God. 1601 Shaks. Twet. N. in. iv. 73 This concurres 
directly with the Letter. 1665 Hooke Microgr. i92 t I 
found one described and Figur’d directly like that which 
I had by me. 1696 tr. Du Mont’s Voy. Levant 219 It 
stands directly in the middle of the City, between the'Old 
and New Town. 1720 Swirr Mod. Education Wks. 1755 
II. ii. 31 In better times it was directly otherwise. 1768 
Boswell Corsica (ed. 3) 356 He was directly such a vener- 
able hermit as we read of in the old romances. 1863 Mary 
Howitt F. Bremer's Greece II. ii. 20 The wind .. is 
directly contrary. 1891 SirR. V. Williams in Law Times' 
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Rep. LXV. 608/2, I find no decision directly In point on 
this question. 

5 . Without the intervention of a medium or agent ; 
immediately ; by a direct process or mode. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 165 Immediatly or 
mediatly, that is to say, without meane, or by some meane, 
directly or indirectly, a 1533 Frith Whs. 147 (R.) Now of 
this maior or first proposition thus vnderstand, doth the 
conclusion folowe directly. .1651 Hobbes Leviailt. ir. xxviii. 
163 Corporall Punishment is that, which is inflicted on the 
body directly .. such as are stripes or wounds. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 58 When the needful does not 
come directly out of their own pockets. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
11. v. 251 The sun cannot get directly at the deeper portions 
of the snow. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Relig. (1873) 137 A uni- 
versal primeval language revealed directly by God to man. 

6. Immediately (in time) ; straightway; at once. 
1602 Shaks. Ham . lit. ii. 219 And who in want a hollow 

friend doth try, Directly seasons him his enemy. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 18 Sent the Barge 
ashore., to see if the Place was inhabited, and to .return 
aboard directly. 7848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xxvii, He 
sat down : but he did not get leave to speak directly. i88x 
Blades Caxton (1882) 230 It was probably put to press 
directly after if not during the translation. Mod. I will 
come directly. Directly after this, he was taken away. 

b. colloq. as cottj. As soon as, the moment after. 
(Elliptical for directly that, as, or whenl) 

1795 Montford Castle I. 88 Directly you refused [his] 
assistance, a judgement overtook you. 1827 R. H. F.roude 
Remains (1838) 1 . 68 , 1 quite forget all my scepticism directly 
I fancy myself the object of their perception. . 1837 J. H. 
Newman Proph. OJftccCh. 2 But it admits of criticism, and 
will become suspected, directly it is accused. 1837 R..B. 
Ede Prad. Client. 74 Iodine and phosphorus combine 
directly they come into contact. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. 
I. xii. 677 The celebrated work of De Lolme on the English 
constitution was suppressed.. directly it appeared. 

Directness (dire’ktnes). [f.DlRECTfl. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being direct (lit. and Jigl) ; 
straightness, straightforwardness, plainness. 

1598 Florio, Diritezza , directnes, straightnes. c 1614 
Cornwallis, in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 141 So would he use 
much sincerity and directness in the answer. x668 Temple To 
Lord Keeper 12 Feb. (Seager), Our alliance, if it be pursued 
with the same directness it has been contracted. 1793 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV. 2ot Our politics want directness and sim- 
plicity. x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 48 The directness 
of the courses, of the rivers. 1852 Ld. Cockburn Mem. ii. 
(1874) xoo His clear abrupt style imparted a dramatic 
directness and vivacity to the scene. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xiv. 96 An eagle could not swoop upon its prey with more 
directness of aim. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 1. 344 His 
denunciations of wrong,had a prophetic directness and fire. 

Directo-exe*cutive, a. nonce-comb. That 
combines directive with executive functions. 

1864 H. Spencer Illustr. Vniv. Progr. 419 The directo- 
executive system of a society (its legislative and defensive 
appliances). 

Director (dire’ktai). Also 5-7 -our, 6-9 
-er (6 Sc. direkkare, direckar). [a. AF. direct - 
our = F. directeur, ad. L. * director , agent-n. from 
dlrigere to direct.] 

1 . One who or that which directs, rules, or guides ; 
a guide, a conductor; ‘ one that has authority over 
others ; a superintendent ; one that has the general 
management of a design or work ’ ( J.). 

Director-general, a chief or supreme director, having under 
him directors or managers of departments. 

1477 Caxton in Earl Rivers' Dides 145 Erie of Ryuyers 
. . Defendour and directour of the siege apostolique. 1552 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 47 To be ledar, techar and 
direckar of .the same kirk. 1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 741 
They use hir [the moon] as the directer of their festiuall 
daies. X594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. (1676) 74 It cannot be but 
Nature hath some Directer of infinite knowledge to guide 
her. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 225 The North Starre 
is the most fixed directour of the Seaman to his desired 
Port. x66o R. Coke Power Stibj. 77 The husband is the 
director and ruler of his wife. 1746-7 Hervey A f edit. 
(1818) 78 Whatever thou doest, consult them as thy di- 
rectors. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 467/1 In 1769 Mozart was 
appointed director of the archbishop of Salzburg’s concerts. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. 17 . S. V, xvi. 526 He was created 
director-general of the finances. 1880 Grove Diet. AIus. 
I. 412/2 The theatre was turned permanently into an 
opera-house. .The director was Mr. Frederick Beale. 1890 
W. A. Wallace OnlyaSistcr 86 Stable-master and director- 
m-general of everything. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields 
$ Cities 135 It is a better knowledge of the effect produced by 
inevitable ‘ weather * that the director of cultivation requires. 

. b. spec. A member of a board appointed to 
direct or manage the affairs of a commercial cor- 
poration or company. 

1632 (title), A remonstrance of the directors of the Nether- 
lands East India Company . . touching the bloudy proceed- 
mgs against the English Merchants . . at Amboyna. 1673 
Dlul- Trans . VIII. 61x3 He. .is still one of the chief of the 
Court of Committees, which a foreigner would call Direc- 
tors. 1697 Lottd. Gaz. No. 3303/3 (Bank of Eng.), A General 
Court will be held for the Election of Twenty four Directors. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 3 T x, I looked into the great Hall 
where the Bank is kept, and was not a little pleased to see 
the Directors, Secretaries, and Clerks. X732 Pope Ep. 
Bathurst xit What made Directors cheat in South-sea 
year? 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 r 6, I was hired in the 
family of an East India director. 1825 Scott Diary 13 Dec. 

| in Lockhart , Went to the yearly court of the Edinburgh As- 
j surance Company, to which I am one of those graceful and 
| useless appendages called Directors extraordinary. 1876 
JJesant cc Rice Gold. Butterfly vii, Gabriel Cassilis was 
a director of many companies. 

c. spec . A member of the French Directory of 
x 795“9 : see Directory sb. 6. 


1798 Canning Elegy xiii. in Anti-jacobin (1852) x U tt. 
French Directors Have thought the point so knotty iSn 
Penny Cycl. ix. X5/1 The executive power was entnutedto 
five directors .. The directors had the management of th* 
military force, of the finances, and of the home and forei-a 
departments. 5 

d. Eccl. (chiefly in R. C. Ch .) An ecclesiastic 
holding the position of spiritual adviser to some 
particular person or society. 

2669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. xiti. 80 He will have mit 
need of a Directour, if he can meet with an experienced one 
1690 Dryden Don Sebastian ir. i, He prates as if kin^s tad 
not consciences. And none required directors but thecrovdL 
1697 Jos. Woodward Relig. Soc. ix. (ryoi) 133 That aa 
orthodox and pious Minister should be chosen by each 
Society, as the Director and visitor of it. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, iv. The parson of the parish, who was one of 
the executors, and had acted as ghostly director to the oM 
man. . 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng . II. 648 Tiliotson .. 2s 
a spiritual director, had, at that time, immense authority. 
1877 Daily News- 25 Oct. 5/7 A director is not the sane 
as a confessor . . A confessor hears avowals of sin, a director 
is consulted in ‘ cases of conscience \ 

+ e. Mns. — Direct sb. 2. Obs . 

1597 Morley Introd. Mns. 20 It is called an Index. or 
director : for looke in what place it standeth, in that place 
doth the first note of the next verse stand, 1667 C. Smrsov 
Compend. Alusich 22 This mark V is set to direct us where 
the first Note of the next five Lines doth stand, and is there- 
fore called a Directer. 


f. A small letter inserted by the scribe for the 
direction of the illuminator in the space left for 
an illuminated initial. 

x88x Blades Caxton (1882) 230 Space is left at the begin- 
ning of the chapters with a director, for the insertion of 2 to 
5-line initials. 

+ 2 . The dedicator of a book or the like. Oh. 

1553 Douglas' AEneis (1710] 481 Here The Direhkare and 
Translatare of this Buke direkkis it. 


3 . One who or that which causes something to 
take a particular direction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. K. ii- 62 [The] Needle 
.. will not hang parallel, but decline, at the north extreme, 
and at that part will first salute Jts Director. 

+ b. One who aims a missile. Obs. rare. 

1632 Lithgow. Trav. vii. 300 The best director may mis- 
take his ayme. # 

c. Surg. A hollow or grooved instrument for 

directing the course of a knife or scissors in making 
an incision. . 

1667 R. Lower in Phil. Trans. II. 544 Take it (the Inci- 
sion-knife] out, and put in a Director, or a small Q“ ,ll i n “ c 
like it. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds. I. 383 .Carefully intro- 
duce a very small director, to avoid injuring the intestines 
1851-60 Mayne£jt/w. Lex.^ Director, .grooved instrument 
for guiding a bistoury, etc., in certain operations. 

d. ' A metallic rod in a non-conducting handle 
connected with one pole of a galvanic batter)’, for 
the purpose of transmitting the current to a part 
of the body.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

1795 Cavallo Elecir. II. (ed. 4) 122 Each of 
ments, justly called directors, consists of ^ T k nob ^ . 
wire. x8z6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. « 5 - Art II. 267 The other 
extremities of the wires must be fastened to the wires 0 
instruments YZ, .which are called directors. *846 J 
Set. Dial. xv. 394 ( Electricity ). .. 

e. An apparatus for directing a torpedo. 

1889 C. S leem AN Torpedoes <$• Torp. War/, (ed. 2)252 

Torpedo director, .consists of a brass circular casting., 
out and graduated. 

f. Perspective. (See quots.) . . , . 

1875 Gv.-ii.-c Arckit. Gloss., Director a/an Ortf;"/ gXl 

the straight line passing through the directing point . 
eye of a spectator. Director of the Eye , the in tepee 
the plane with the directing plane perpendicu^ icnoer- 
original plane and that of the picture, and hence ai i*- 
pendicular to the directing and vanishing planes. 

g. Geom. “ Director circle : see below an 


Directrix 2 b. r , . are 

1852 Gaskin Geom. Ccnstr. Conic Sect. ^ >re “. foras 
several remarkable properties of this locus, whicn, . ^ 
the author is aware, have not been hitnerto noticea* ► _ ^ 

lias found it convenient to denominate it the direct .V } 
conic section, which in the case of the parabola 
with the directrix. . 

4 . attrib. and Comb, director-circle (of a c /» 

the locus of intersection of tangents at n 3 ht a ' ? ce 
to each other ; so also direct or -sphere (of a s 
of the second degree) ; direotor-plane, a 
plane used in describinga surface, analogous 
line called a Directrix ; director-tubo («= • 

Director-circle is also sometimes used to 
described about a focus of an ellipse or hype r t 0 jn. <j 
radius = major axis. See Taylor Anc. $ J 1 
Conics (1881) 90. (H. T. Gerrans.) TmvssESP '? 

1864 Webster, Directer plane. 1867 R. I • <j,. 

Quart. 7 ml. Math. VIII. 11 For the I^Pf^hc dirtCto* 
rector sphere opens out into a plane. Iota* ~ 
plane of the paraboloid. 1876 Catal. £>ct. Ayf; ‘ 

§ 99 The director planes . . °f th .f se . r con f R Tt . ne e /3 
angles to one another. 1882 Daily Neivs 8 J p f0 fes«r 
tion to the Director Circle of a Conic, t >1 pj^or 
Wolstenholme. 1887 Pall Mall G. 25 5 .j c tj aim i' 
tube . . is the telescopic apparatus through . v jjj c b the 
taken at the enemy’? vessel, and by means of »n 
torpedo is fired. , 7 f rat’d’ 

Dire'ctor, v. nonce-ivd. [f. P rec - SD ‘J 
To manage as a director. , . t the 

1892 Pall Mall G. 5 May 2/1 Another 
Langlaagte, which is directored by Mr* u, 1 
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DIREMPT. 


Directoral (dire*ktoral), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
director ; directive, directory. 

1874 Gladstone in Daily News 10 July 2/5 The business 
of law is to prevent and to punish crime, and directoral laws 
are comparatively rare. Directoral statutes, telling 20,000 
clergymen what to do every day of their lives, and how their 
congregations are to be led . . must of necessity be exceptional. 

Directorate (dire*ktoT£t). [mod. f. Director: 
see -ate 1 . Cf. F- director at, 17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.] a. The office of a director, or of a body 
of directors ; management by directors, b. concr. 
A board of directors. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vn. via. (1872) 273 Director- 
ates, Consulates, Emperorships. .Succeed this business in 
due series. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 31/1 The Directorates of the 
East India Company and of the Bank of England are the 
Garter and the Bath of Commerce. x86i Smiles Engineers 
II. 203 Under the joint directorate cf the East and West 
India Dock Company. 1881 Athenxuvt 30 Apr. 601/3 The 
Musical Union . . under the directorate of M. Lasserre. 
3887 Times 2 Sept. 8 The successful efforts made .. by the 
directorate of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Directoress : see Directress. 

Directorial (di-, doirekto&’rial), a. [f. L. di- 
reetdri-us (f. *directdr-em Director) + -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a director, 
or of direction or authoritative guidance. 

1770 W. Guthrie Geogr. Grant., Germ. (T.), The em- 
perour’s^ power in the_ collective body, or the diet, is not 
directorial, but executive. 1839 G. S. Faber Husenbcth's 
Professed Refut. 37 note , Directorial books . . with which 
I conclude Mr. Husenbeth, as a zealous Romish Priest, to 
be not altogether unacquainted. 

2. Of or pertaining to a body of directors ; spec . 
belonging to the French Directory (see Directory 
sb. 6). 

1797 Burke Regie. Peace hi. Wks. VIII. 342 This object 
was to be weighed against the directorial conquests. 1804 
Ann. Rev. II. 93/2 The national institute was established 
under the directorial government. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. y. ix. 706 Copies of all proceedings of Directorial 
and Proprietary Courts. 1862 Lt>. Brougham Brit. Const. 
v. 69 The Directorial Constitution of 1795 gave one elector 
for every two hundred of the Primary Assembly. 1886 Law 
Times LXXX. 150/2 He brought .. charges of misfeasance 
in their directorial duties against the two directors. 

Hence Directo riully adv. y in a directorial 
manner ; according to the principles of the French 
Directory. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 127 He lived . . with kin^s, 
monarchically ; . .with the nobility, aristocratically ; . .with 
the convention, conventionally; with the directory direc- 
torial!^. 

t Directtrrian, a. Obs. rare — l . [f. as prec. 
+ -an.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a direc- 
tory : see Directory sb. 2 a. 

1661 R. L’Estrance Relapsed Apostate Introd. Biijb, 
Your New Liturgy it self, is down-right Directorian. 

+ Dire*ctorize, Obs. rare . [f. Director + 
-ize.] irons. To bring under the authority of a 
directory (see Directory sb. 2 a). 

3651 Randolph, etc. Hey for Honesty n. v, There would 
be no Presbyters to directorise you. 3659 Gauden Tears 
of C/t. 609 Undertaking to Directorize, to Unliturgize, to 
Catechize, and to Disciplinize their Brethren. 

Dire’ctorship. [f. Director + -ship.] The 
office or position of a director, guiding. 

1720 A. Hill Lei. to G. Sewel 3 Sept. Wks. 1753 I. 9 
« Yourself have much the fairest pretence to the directorship. 
3795 Washington Lett. Writ. 1892 XIII. 106 The director- 
ship of the mint. 1B85 Manch. Exam. 12 Aug. 5/4 It is 
difficult to associate the idea of a railway directorship with 
the authorship of melodious verse. 

Directory* (dire*ktori), a. [ad. L. directori-us 
that directs, directive, f. * direct or -em Director : 
see -ory. Cf. obs. F. direcioire (Cotgr.).] Serving 
or tending to direct ; directive, guiding. 

a 1450 Lydg. Sccrees 593 Rewle directory^, set up in a 
somme. x6ix Cotgr., Direcioire , directorie, directiue, direct- 
ing. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 62 The iron barres . . 
being, .placed North and South, do receive a polar vertue, 
and directory faculty. 1645 Tombes Anthropol. 11 The 
power of Pastors . . being . . not in a compulsory, but a 
directory way. 1647 N - Bacon Disc. Gov. Eng 1. xxiv. 
(*739* 4 1 Neither was the . . Sheriff's work in that Court, 
other than directory or declaratory ; for the Free-men were 
Judges of the f act . 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 1. Introd. 
(1734) 4 Having no necessary Connection with what is Di- 
rectory or Practical. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iv. m. 
§ 7. 134 In the directory business of the confessional. 

b. spec. Applied to that part of the law which 
directs what is to be done, esp. to 1 a statute or 
part of a statute which operates merely as advice 
or direction to the person who is to do something 
pointed out, leaving the act or omission not de- 
structive of the legality of what is done in disregard 
of the direction 

1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. v. (1851) 160 That 
Princes were not bound by any Laws, neither Coercive, nor 
Directory. 3765-9 Blackstone Comm. (T.), Every law may 
be said to consist of several parts : one declaratory, .another 
directory. 1884 Law Times 11 Oct. 383/2 There was no 
necessity . . to comply with the directory provisions of the 
Act as to delivery of copies in England. 1886 Law Times 
LXXX. 241/1 The section is directory only, and a mortgage 
is not rendered invalid merely by reason of non-registration. 
+ c. Directory needle , a magnetic needle. Obs. 
3613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies Pref. 2 A Directory-needle, 


or a little flie Magneticall in the boxe, fastened at the 
bottome in his convenient distance, a 1646 J. Gregory 
Terrestrial Globe Posth.(i65o) 281 This Needle . . directing 
towards the North and South, the Mariners .. call their 
Directorie-Needle. 3664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 156 A well 
polished Stick of hard Wax (immediately after frication) will 
almost as vigorously move the Directory Needle, as the 
Loadstone it self. 

Directory (dire*ktori), sb. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. direetorium , subst. use of neuter of directori-us : 
see prec. and -ory. Cf. F. direcioire , 15th c. in 
Godef. Suppl. , It. direttorio a directorie (Florio).] 

1 . Something that serves to direct ; a guide ; esp. 
a book of rules or directions. 

3543 J. Harrison Man of Syntie title-p., An alphabetical! 
dyrectorye or Table also, in the ende therof. c 3550 {title). 
The Directory of Conscience, a profytable Treatyse to such 
that be tymorous .. in Conscyence. 1621 Molle Canterar. 
Lro. Libr. iv. xx. 312 Sometimes a light occasion serueth as 
a directorie for the execution of most weighty things. 1675 
Teonge Diary (1825) 7 Wee.. hast toward the Downes; 
looking for our dyrectory, the Foreland light. 2691-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 76 At a time when God had not given any 
express Directory for the Manners of Men. 2775 Phil. 
Trans. LXV. 184 The compilers of those popular direc- 
tories. 2796 Morse At/ter. Geog. II. 454 The Rhodian law 
was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. 2878 
J. P. Hopps Princ. Relig. vii. 24 We might have preferred 
a written directory, or a visible teacher. 

2 . Eccl. A book containing directions for the 
order of pnblic or private worship ; spec, a The 
set of rules for public worship compiled in 1644 
by the Westminster Assembly, ratified by Parlia- 
ment and adopted by the Scottish General Assem- 
bly in 1645. 

2640 A. Henderson in C. G. M’Crie Worship Presbyt. 
Scotl. (1892) 194 (Expressing the wish that there were] one 
Directory for all the parts of the public worship of God. 
1641 Milton Animadv. xi. (1847)93/2 Perhaps there may 
be usefully set forth by the Church a common directory of 
publick prayer. 2645 {title). The Directory for the Pub lick 
Worship of God ; agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster, with the assistance of Commissioners from 
the Church of Scotland. 1736 N eal Hist. Pur it. III. 1 57 The 
Parliament, .imposed a fine upon those ministers that should 
read any other form than that contained in the Directory. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 172 The English 
commissioners . . demanded the complete establishment of 
a presbyterian polity, and the substitution of what was 
called the directory for the Anglican liturgy. 1892 C. G. 
M’Crie Worship Presbyt . Scott. 194 The word Directory 
exactly describes the nature and contents of a Presbyterian 
as distinguished from a liturgical Service-book. 
fig. 2663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1103 When Butchers were 
the only Clerks, Elders and Presbyters of Kirks, Whose 
Directory was to kill, And some believe it is so still. 

b. R. C. Ch. A manual containing directions 
for the repetition of the daily offices ; an ordinal. 

*759 {title) The Laity's Directory {Cath. Diet.). 2837 
{title) The Catholic Directory {ibid.). 2867 {title) Catholic 
Directory and Ordo for Ireland. 2885 Catholic Diet. 265/2 
The Catholic Directory . . familiar to English Catholics .. 
contains besides the Ordo a list of Clergy, Churches, etc. 

3 . A book containing one or more alphabetical 
lists of the inhabitants of any locality, with their 
addresses and occupations; also a similar com- 
pilation dealing with the members of a particular 
profession, trade, or association, as a Clerical or 
Medical Directory, etc. 

1732 J. Brown {title) The Directory, or List of Principal 
Traders in London. 2778 {title) Whitehead's Newcastle 
Directory, for 2778. 2838 Gray Lett. (1893) 71 Returning 
to the hotel I consulted the city director}’. 2888 A. K. 
Green Behind Closed Doors vi, Gryce.. searched for an 
address in the director}’. 

+ 4 . Direction, ordering, control. Obs. rare. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 56 This 
manner of trial . . and that of Ordeale [were] under the 
directory of the Clergy. Ibid. 1. xlvii. (1739) 81 Present as 
Assistants in directory of judgment. 

1 5 . Surg. = Director 3 c. Obs. 

2691 Mullineux in Phil. Trans. XVII. 822 By help of 
a Directory and Forceps - . he brought away the Stone. 
2754-64 Smellie Mtdwif. II. 18 This opening was enlarged 
upon a directory. 

6. Fr. Hist . [transl. F. Direcioire . ] The execu- 
tive body in France during part of the revolutionary 
period (Oct. 1795 — Nov. 1799), consisting of five 
members called directors ( directeurs ). 

(2795 Arner. State Papers For. Rclaf (1832) I. 378 
(Stanford) It is probable that this act of the ministerproceeds 
from himself, and not from the directoire.] 2796 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1892 XIII. 273, I little expected .. that a 
private letter of mine . . would have found a place in the 
bureau of the French Director}’. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace 
1. Wks. VIII. 202 It is said by the directory, .that we of the 
people are tumultuous for peace. 1796 — Corr. (1 844) IV. 397 
Shall you and I find fault with the proceedings of France, 
and be totally indifferent to the proceedings of directories 
at home? 2810 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 143 This 
does, in fact, transform the executive into a directory. 1867 
G.F.CHAMBERS.<4.r/nw.{i876)i66 General Buonaparte, .when 
the Directory was about to give him a fete, was very much 
surprised. 

7 . A body of directors ; = Directorate b. 

2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 407 Within the proprie- 
tary, we had almost said within the directory of the com- 
pany, persons are now foundjetc.]. 1B83 Harper's Mag. 
July 926/2 The principal working members of the directory. 

Directress (dire'ktres). Also 6-7 -esse, 8 
directoress. [f. Director + -ess.] A female 
who directs ; f a governess. Also fig. 


1580 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 336Directresseofmydestmie. 
2647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 236 We stile him happy too, 
that., life for his directresse takes. 2737 Johnson Irene 
Hi. i. Reason ! the hoar}’ dotard’s dull directress. 2741 
Richardson Pamela II. 64 You shall be the Directress of 
your own Pleasures, and your own Time. x8ox MissC. Smith 
Solitary Wanderer I. 240 Her cunning directress had 
foreseen that I should endeavourto obtain that proof of her 
regard. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs vi, She . . is a directress 
of many meritorious charitable institutions. 1884 Law Times 
4 Oct. 369/1 The mother . . obtained a conditional order for 
a habeas corpus addressed to the directress of the home. 

+ Dire*ctrice. Obs. [a. F. directrice (ad. med. 
or mod.L. directrix , directric-em ), fern, of directcttr 
Director.] =prec. 

2631 Brathwait Eng. Getitlew. (1641) 323 Where vertue 
is not. directrice. 1:2730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) 1. 193 
The directrice or governess who is a woman of quality. 

Directrix (dire'ktriks). PI. -ices. [a. med. 
or mod.L. directrix, fem. of * director Director.] 

1 . —Directress. 

262a H. Sydenham Sernt. Sol. Occ. 11. (1637) 112 As if the 
same pen had beene as well the directrix of the languages, 
as the_ truth. 2656 Artif. Handsom. (1662) 31 The Regent 
and directrix of the whole bodies culture, motion, and wel- 
fare. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 37. 164 The several 
parts . .acting alone . .without any common directrix. 1843 
H. Rogers Ess. (i860) III. 40 An unfailing directrix in all 
difficulties. 2892 J . Rickaby A quinas Eilticus 1. 224 Reason 
is the directrix of human acts. 

2 . Georn. f a. = Dirigent sb. 3 ; (see qiiot. 
1 753 )* Obs. b. A fixed line used in describing 
a curve or surface ; spec, the straight line the dis- 
tance from which of any point on a conic bears 
a constant ratio to the distance of the same point 
from the focus. 

1702 Ralphson Math. Diet., Directrix of the Conchoid. 
Ibid. App., The two Conchoids, whereof the line CD will 
be the common Asymptote, w'hich is also called the Direc- 
trix. _ 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Directrix , in geometry, 
the line of motion, along which the describing line, or 
surface, is carried in the Genesis of any plane or solid figure. 
2758 Monthly Rev. 403 A certain circle on the same surface, 
which is, as it were, the conical directrix. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 117 If, through the point G, the line GH 
be drawn perpendicular to the axis, it is called the directrix 
of the parabola. 2840 Lardner Georn. xx. 269 Lines drawn 
perpendicular to the transverse axis, through the points D,D', 
are called directrices of the ellipse. 

3 . Directrix of electrodynamic action (of a given 
circuit) : the magnetic force due to the circuit. 

2881 Maxwell Etecir. fy Magrt. II. 157 Their resultant 
is called by Ampere the directrix of the electrodynamic 
action. Ibid. 258 We shall henceforth speak of the directrix 
as the magnetic force due to the circuit. 

t Dire*cture. Obs. rare--', [ad. L. direct lira 
(in Vitr. a making straight or levelling), f. direct- 
ppl. stem of L. dlrigZre to Direct.] The action 
of directing; direction. 

✓11677 Manton Disc. Peace Wks. 2871 V. ii. 167 Led by 
the fair directure and fair invitation of God’s providence. 

Direful (daiauful), a. [f. Dire a. (or sb.) + 
-FUL.] Fraught with dire effects; dreadful, terrible. 

2583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 1.(1879) 70 Except these women 
weare minded to..folowe their direfull wayes in this cursed 
kind of.. Pride. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 55 Whenas the 
direfull feend She saw not stirre..She nigher drew. 1604 
Shaks. Oth . v. i. 38 ’Tis some mischance, the voyce is very 
direfull. 2634 Milton Conus 357 The direful grasp Of 
savage hunger, or of savage heat. 2725-20 Pope Iliad 1. 

1 Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring Of woes un- 
number'd. 2781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. xlii. 561 Their 
sincerity was attested by direful imprecations. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 477 The direful effects of 
using lead in t*he manufacture of potter}’. 1850 Merivale 
Rom. Ettrp. (1865) II. xi. 8 Prodigies of direful import. 

Hence Di'refully adv., dreadfully, terribly ; 
Di'refnlness, dreadfulness, terribleness. 

<12656 Ussher Attn. (1658) 244 Curtius.. describes.. the 
direfullnesse of the tempest. 2756 J . W ARTON Ess. PoPe{Y.\ 
The direfulness of this pestilence is.. emphatically set forth 
in these few words. 2775 Ash, Direfully{.. not muchused). 
1845-6 Trench Huls. Led. Ser. n. iv. 196 These convictions 
..men were too direfully earnest in carrying:.. out._ 2848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ixii, He passed the night direfully 
sick in his carriage. 

Direge, obs. form of Dirge. 

. Direkkare, obs. Sc. form of Director. 

Direly* (daiouli), adv. [f. Dire a. + -ly 2 .] ki 
a dire manner ; dreadfully ; in a way that bodes 
calamity. , , . 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, iii, Screech-owls direl> 
chant. 2630 Drayton David $ Go hah (L-), And 
death he direly had forethought. 1633 P. £ 

1 st. xn. xxxix, Direly he blasphemes. x6*4 
Theodric 231 A check in frantic war's unfinished game, 

,0 t DDie'Spt; ///■ - Ob. 

pa. pple. of 

Dis- 1 apart + entire to take.J visun , , 


Dis- 1 apart 
separate. 


A ii (N.). Bodotna and biota 
arc clearly d.renrpr 

°+Di?e-mpt, r '^ Obs. [(■ J..dirempt- ppl . stem 
ofS«p«c.] trans. To separate, drv.de; 

to ^ k H ^ EK GiraU. Tret, in Holrnshed Chron. II. 52/1 
Thf? ir'Star part refused to stand to his arbrtrement. 
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the definitive strife might be dirempted by sentance. 165? 
Tomlinson Re no ns Disp. 287 Leaves like Fig leaves di- 
rempted into three angles. 

Diremption (dire'm^Jsn). Now rare . [ad. 
L. dir cm ption-em , n. of action f. dirimcre to sepa- 
rate, divide.] A forcible separation or severance. 

1623 Cockeram, Diremption , a separation. 1678 Hobbes 
Decant, iii. 25 They cannot be parted except the Air or 
other matter can enter and fill the space made by their 
diremption. 1874 C. E. Appleton in Life Lit. Relics 
(18S1) 159 The diremption of the two kinds of development 
may he possible to the individual. 1876 Contemp. Rev . 
XXVII. 960 The successive stages ..on the way through 
self-diremption to the return unto self. 

\). spec. Forcible separation of man and wife. 

1649 bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1650) 331 The displeasure of 
the Canon law against such marriages l's so high flowne, 
that no lesse can take it off then an utter diremption of 
them, a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. xiii. 4 Marriage.. ought 
not to he dissolved, but by diremption, which is, by severing 
man and wife by death. 

Direness (daiounes). [f. Dire a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being dire or of dreadful operation. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. v. 14 , 1 haue supt full with horrors; 
Direnesse, familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, Cannot 
once start me. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Cilte of God 356 
Trismegistus and Capella averre the direnesse of his {Mer- 
cury’s] name. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvii. (1859) 458 
Direness of this kind cannot daunt me. 

Diren^e v., obs. form of Deraign, to decide, 
f Dire ‘pt ion. Obs. [ad. L. direp tidn-em, n. of 
action f. diripcre to tear asunder, lay waste, snatch 
away, f. di-, dis- asunder + rapere to snatch, tear 
away; cf. 16th c. F. direption (Godef;).] 

1 . The sacking or pillaging of a town, etc. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. 1 . 118 Such as 
before dwelt in Rome, and in the direption lost their sub- 
stance. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 181 Calphur- 
nius, nochtwith^tanding thir direplionis, went forthwart 
with his army. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vxi. i. 191 The 
whole Country by these continual) direptions, was vtterly 
depriued of the stafife of food. 1660 Gauden Broivnrig 203 
The arrears . . due to him before the direption and deprae- 
dation. 1828 G. S. Faber Scicr. Cal. Prophecy (1844) III. 
133 The direption and spoliation of the Empire. 

2 . The action of snatching away or dragging 
apart violently. 

1483 Caxton Gold . Leg. 76/2 For we haue not obeyed 
thy comandementis, therfore we ben betaken in to dyrep- 
cion, cnptvuyte, deth. 1550 Bale Apol. 21 A bonde Indis- 
pensable by autorite of the churche, and a dyrepcion or 
sackynge of matrimony. 1623 Cockeram, Direption , a vio- 
lent taking away. 1650 Asiimole Chytn. Collect Arcanum 
(ed. 3) 238^2 Of the conflict of the Eagle and the Lion .. 
the more Eagles, the shorter the Eattaile, and the direption 
of the Lyon will more readily follow. #1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xlviit. 393 Direption, tearing and rending 
asunder of their Joynts. 

t Direptrtious, a. [f. 'L.dirept-us, pa. 

pple. of diripcre (,see Diueption) + -mous (after 
surreptitious ).] Characterized by direption, plun- 
dering, or pillaging. Hence fDirepti-tiously 
adv., by way of pillaging or plundering. 

153. R. Bowver in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xvii. 135 The 
grams surreptitiously and direptitiously obtained. 

Diresioun, obs. form of Dews ion. 

Dirge (dard?), sb. Forms : a. 3-7 (8-9 Hist.) 
dirige, (4-6 dir-, dyr-, der-, -ige(e, -ygo, -ege, 
-egi, -egy, 6-7 dirigie). R. 6 Sc. dergie, (6-S 
dregy, dredgy, drudgy), 7 dirgie, 7-8 dirgee. 
7. 4 derge, 5 derehe, dorge, 5-6 dyrge, 6- dirge. 
[Originally dirige, the first word of the Latin an- 
tiphon Dirige, Domiue, Deus mens, in conspcetu 
U10 viatn meant ‘ Direct, 0 Lord, my God, my way 
in thy sight taken from Psalm v. 8.] 

1 . In the Latin rite : The first word of the anti- 
phon at Matins in the Office of the Dead, used 
as a name for that service ; sometimes extended 
to include the Evensong (Placebo), or, according 
to Rock, also the Mass (Requiem). 

a 122$ A tier. R. 22 Efter euesong anonriht sigqeS ower 
Placebo eneriche niht hwon xe beo 3 eise ; bate :jif hit beo 
holiniht vor he fsFte of nie lescuns bet kumetS amorwen, 
biuore Cumplie, o 3 er efter Uhtsong, siggeS Dirige, mit hreo 
psalmcs, ana mit ]»reo lescuns euericKe niht sunderliche . . 
et Placebo ;e muwen sitten vort Magnificat, and also et 
Dirige. c 1320 Sir Beues 2902 Beues is ded in bataile par 
fore.. Hit is Beues dirige! 2350 Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 
He ssal sende forthe^ pe bedel to alle pe breperen and pe 
systeren, hat h e >’ bien at the derge of pe body. 1408 
E. E . Wills (1882) 15 Brcde & Ale to Spcnde atte my 
dyryge. 0x420 Chron. Vihd. 2170 He continuede algate 
. . In doyng of masse, of derche, £: of almys-dede. 2494 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 191 When any Broder or Suster of this 
Gilde is decessed oute off this worlde . . y* Steward of tins 
Gilde shall doo Rynge for hym, and do to say a Placebo 
and dirige, w* a masse on y* morowe of Requiem. *537 
Wriotiiesley Chtvn. (1S75) I. 71 -AH so a solempne dirige 
songen in everye parishe churche in London. 1539 Bp. 
Hjlsey Manual of Prayers in Three Primers Hen. VIII 
407 Of those old Jewish customs hath there Crept into the 
church a custom to have a certain suffrages for the dead, 
called Dirige, of Dirige, the first anthem hereof; but by 
whom or when these suffrages were made, we have no sure 
evidence. Ibid. 40S For this only cause have I also set 
forth in this Primer a Dirige ; of the which the three first 
lessons are of the miseries of mans life ; the middle of the 
funeral of the dead corpse; and the la*>t three are of the 
last resurrection. 1591 Spenser PI. Ilubberd 453 They 
whilomc used . . to say . . Their Diriges, their Trenials, and 
their shrifts. 1642 K oceks Piaaman 165 Give moneyes 


and yearly gifts to a Priest to read Masse or Dirigtes for 
the weale of his soule after his decease. <21654 Selden 
Tablc-T. (Arb.) 88 The Priest said Dirgies, and twenty 
Dirgies at fourpence a piece comes to a Noble. 1711 C.-M. 
Lett, to Curat 7 This Primer consisted of the very same 
parts that the Popish Primer does, viz. of Mattins . . Dirige 
. . and such other Ecclesiastical Jargon. 1846-7 Maskell 
Mon. Rit . II. hi note, The Office of the Dead (or Dirge), 
consisted of two parts: the Evensong or Vespers : and the 
Matins. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers II. 503 As the first 
anthem at matins commenced^ with Dirige .. the whole of 
the morning's service, including the Mass, came to be 
designated a Dirige or Dirge. 1875 J. T. Fowler in 
Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 83 note , The ‘Vigilize Mortu- 
orum ’.. consisting of Vespers, called ‘ Placebo and 
Matins, called ‘ Dirige from its first antiphon, ‘ Dirige 
Domine *, etc. 

2 . transf. A song sung at the burial of, or in 
commemoration of, the dead ; a song of mourning 
or lament. Also Jig. 

1500-20 Dunbar Dregy 111 Heir endis Dunbaris Dergy 
to the King, bydarid to lang in Stirling. 1593 Shaks. 
Liter . 1612 And now this pale swan in her watery nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 228 Most memorable battels ; _ as 
when Crassus lost his life, Valerian and others, occasioning 
those dirgees of the Roman Poets. X655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
vr. 297 Mil sick, which in some sort sung her own Dirige 
..at the dissolution of Abbies. 1713 Pope in Guardian 
No. 40 In another of his pastorals, a shepherd utters a 
dirge not much inferior to the former. 18x4 Scott Ld. of 
Isles n. i, Let mirth and music sound the dirge of Care ! 
1819 Shelley Ode West Wind ii. 9 Thou dirge Of the 
dying year. 1832 Hr. Martineau Ireland iv. 65 The 
waves .. renewed their dirge with every human life that 
they swept away. 2887 Bowen Virg. sEncid vi. 220 Dirge 
at an end, the departed is placed in the funeral bed. 

S. A funeral feast or carouse; cf. dirge-ale in 
4; quot. 140S in 1. (Sc.) 

4 cx 730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1754) I. 268-9 (Jam.) Wine 
is filled about as fast as it can go round ; till there is hardly 
a sober person among them . . This last homage they call 
the Drudgy [ read Dredgy], but I suppose they mean the 
Dirge, that is, a service performed for a dead person. 

? <1x750 in Herd Colled. Sc. Songs (1776) II. 30 (Jam.) 
But he was first hame at his am ingle-side. And ne helped 
to drink his ain dirgie. 

4 . attrib. and Comb as dirge-man , -mass, - note , 

- priest ; dirge- like adj. ; also dirge-ale, an ale- 
drinking at a funeral (cf. quot. 1408 in 1); dirge- 
groat, -money, money paid for singing the dirge. 

1587 Harrison England 11. i. (2877) 1. 32 The superfluous 
numbers of . . church-ales, helpe-ales, and soule-ales, called 
also Jdirge-ales . . are well diminished. 1564 Becon Dis- 
playing Popish Mass Prayers, etc. (1844) 258 Have ye not 
well deserved your *dirige-groat and your dinner? X721 
Strype Eccl. A lent. 111 . xii. 114 The priests did not seldom 
quarrel with their parishioners for .. dirge-groats and such 
like: for that was the usual reward for singing mass for 
a soul. x$6t Bp. Pakkhurst Injunctions, Whether they 
vse to sing any nomber of psalmes, *dirige lyke at the 
buryall of the dead ? 1827 Keble Chr. Year Restoration 
iii. One dirge-like note Of orphanhood and loss. x8 62 
Lytton Sir. Story II. 91 Other dogs in the distant village 
. .bayed in a dirge-like chorus. 1824 J. Symmons AEschylus' 
Agamemnon 99 Why for Loxias woe, woe, woe? He has 
no *dirgemen. 2563-87 Foxe,< 4 . <$• M. (1684) III. 544 To 
say a *Dirge Mass after the old custom, for the Funeral 
of King Edward. 1564 Brief Examinai. **#**>, You 
can be content *Dirige money be conuerted to preachynges. 
<xx835 Mrs. Hemans Sivan «$- Skylark Poems (1875) 553 
The *dirge-note and the song of festival. 154 . Def. Priests' 
Marriage 24 (Strype Mem. I. Hi. 393) Mass-priests, *dirige- 
priests, chant ry-pnests, sacrificing-priests. 

Dirge, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To sing 
a dirge over, commit with a dirge. 

<1x845 Hood Loss Pegasus ii, Dirged by Sea Nymphs to 
his briny grave ! — She is far fr. Land 62 Waves over- 
surging her, Syrens a-dirgeing her. 

Dirgee, var. of Durzee, Anglo-Ind tailor, 
Dirgefal (doud^ful), a. [f. Dirge + -ful.] 
Mournful, full of lamentation, moaning, wailing. 

1787 Burns To Miss Cruikshivtk, Thou, amid the dirgeful 
sound. Shed thy dying honours round. 2794 Coleridge 
Chattcrton , Soothed sadly by the dirgefuf wind. <1x851 
Moir Poems, To a wounded Ptarmigan x, While the 
dirgeful night-breeze only Sings. 

t Dirgy (ds-jd^i), a. rare- 1 , [f. Dirge sb. + -\\] 
Of the nature of a dirge. 

*830 W. Taylor German Poetry II. 47 How glumly 
sownes yon dirgy song 1 [affected archaism.] 

II Dirhe’m. Also dirham, derham. [Arab. 
dirham, dirhim, ad. L. drachma, Gr. fyax~ 
HT ) : see Drachm. Formerly in It. diremo .] An 
Arabian measure of weight, originally two-thirds 
of an Attic drachma (44-4 grains troy), now used 
with varying weight from Morocco to Abyssinia, 
Turkey, and Persia; in Egypt it is at present ; 

troy grains. Also a small silver 
coin of the same weight, used under the caliphs, j 
and still in Morocco, where its value is less than 4 d. I 
English. | 

1783 Gibbon Decl. >V E. Iii. V. 397 note , Elmacin . . com- | 
pared the weight of the be>t or common gold dinar, to the ; 
drachm or dirhem of Egypt. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet 
xxxix. (1853) 190 Ornar lbn A! Hareth declare* that Ma- 
homet, at his .death, did not leave a golden dinar nor a 
silver dirhem. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 3 In 
7 urkey, Syria, Egypt, Barbary and Arabia, the Dirncm, 
cis a stanaard of weight, continues at the present day to be 
divided into 16 killos, or carats, and 64 grain*. Ibid. 48 
note, I he drachma of Constantinople . . the original of the 


Egyptian dirhem. 1885 Burton Arab. Pits. (1867) III. 

I now adjudge him the sum of ten thousand dirlumis. * ^ 

Dirhombohedron (dairf-mb^hrdi-jin;. Crysi. 

(See quot., and Dl - prcfl- I.) 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 66 The dirhombohetlron is a 
double six-sided pyramid, whose faces are similar isosceles 
triangles. 

t Dirrbitory. Obs. [ad. L. diribitorium, f. 
diribere to distribute, f. dir-, dis - asunder + habht 
to hold.] (See quot.) 

3656 Blount Glossogr., Diribitcry, a place wherein Soul- 
diers are numbered, mustered, and receive their pay; A 
place where the Romans gave their voyces. 

Dirige (di-ridgi), obs. and historical f. Dif.se. 
t Dirigenfc (di-ridjent), a. and sb. Obs. [ad. I.. 
diligent. an, pr. pple. of dtrigerc to Direct.] 

A. adj. 1. That directs, directing, directive. 

2617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ir. ix. 359 lmperant only, not 
elicient ; dirigent, not exequent, as your School-men ioae 
to speak. 

2 . Pharm. Formerly applied to certain ingre- 
dients in prescriptions which were held to guide 
the action of the rest. 

1851-60 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

3 . Geom. (See quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn. (J.), The dirigent line in 
geometry is that along which the line described is carried 
in the generation of any figure. 

23 . sb. 1 . = Director j. . 

1756 T. Amory Life Buncle (1770) I. xiii. 45 You will be 
the guide and dirigent of all my notions and my days. 

2 . Pharm. A dirigent ingredient: cf. A. 2 . 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Pled. Tenninol. 217 Dirigent, 

that constituent in a prescription which directs the action 
of the associated substances. 

3 . Geom. A dirigent line : see A. 3. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dirigent , the Line of Motion 
along which, the Describent Line or Surface is carry’d in 
the Genesis or Production of any plain or solid Figure. 
2796 in Hutton Math. Did. 

Dirigible (di-ridgib’l), a. Also 7 derigible, 
9 dirigeable. [ad. L. type *dirigibil-is, f. dirig 
ere to Direct. Cf. mod.F. dirigeable .] Capable 
of being directed or guided. 

2581 Lambarde Eiren. 1. x. (1 588) 62 It would avayle 
greatly to the furtherance of the Service, if the Dcdims 
potestatem to giue these Oaths were dirigible to the Ius- 
tices(and none other). 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hesca w. 119 
The proper conclusions dcducible from these principles, 
and derigible unto those ends. 1688 Norris 7 lieotgLcce 
11. i. 63 Why love as Dirigible is made the subject ot 
Morality rather than understanding. 2833 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Discuss. (1852) 137 Intellectual operations.. ,n so . , 
as they were dirigible, or the subject of laws. i88x but. 
Rev. LI. iio/i For eighteen years .. no attempt was made 
to render balloons dirigible. 2884 Cassell's Fam. Mag- 
764 The balloon was dirigeable. 1887 St. fas'. Gas. 23 bept- 
5 A greater speed than has yet been attained by any ottier 
dirigible torpedo. . . 

Dirigo-motor (diTig^m^-qXi), a. Ffysw* 
[irreg. f. L. dirig- stem of dtrigerc to Dikect + 
Motor.] That both produces and directs muscular 

moti O n - ... r- 

2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (187 s ) *• lu * ^ ^ 

efferent nerve is a dirigo-motor agent. 

Diriment (di-riment), a. [ad. L. dinnient-m •> 
pr. pple. of dirimpre to separate, interrupt, frus- 
trate : see Dirempt, Cf. F. dirimant that nmlines 
(a marriage).] That renders absolutely void ; nn * ^ 
lying; chiefly in diriment impediment , one tic 
renders marriage null and void from the beginning- 
2848 J. Waterworth Council of Trent (1888) p- ‘j 

Church having, authority to establish .. new essenti 
diriment impediments of matrimony. 2875 Cent tiny . • 

XXVI. 423 There is another diriment impediment 
has lately attracted more than ordinary attention* , 
Ch. Times 2 Mar. 179 In England, .marriages, not m 
by a diriment impediment, are valid wherever solemn • 

t Drrity. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dirt tbs, t. .dir 
fell, Dire. ) Direness, dreadfulness. 

c 2586 Hooker Serm. Pride v. Wks. IIL 794S0 unapp ^ _ 
able is the rigour and dirity of his corrective justi • 
Cockeram, Diritie, cruel tie, fiercencsse. J& 5 6 m 
Glossogr. 1722-2800 in Bailey. 1, 

Dirk (dark), sb. Forms : 7 dork, 7-9 ® J 
(7 durko), 8- dirk. [Origin unknown. * . 

in 1602 spelt dork, then common from secon 
of 17th c. as dttrk; the spelling dirk was a op 
without authority in Johnson’s Diet. i 755 » 
from the falling together of ir, ttr, jn Eng* P 
nunciation ; cf. Bttrmah , Birmah, dirt, duf » 
Although early quots. and Johnson’s cxplan 
suggest that the name was Gaelic, there 1S .”® 
word in that language, where the weapon is ^ 
biodag. O’Reilly's dttirc is merely the 1 
English word spelt Irish- fashion. . t h« 

The suggestion has been offered that the wor ... ^k. 
Da. Dirk, familiar form of the personal n *L \Vb.). 
which name, in .Ger. diet rich, LG. therfer (B n : c ^.}ock ; 
Da- dirik, dirk, Sw. dyrk, is actually given to a f<ffn 

but besides the difficulty that dirk is not the to 

of the English word, no such seme as tiacg . cjrJjf'* 
the continental word. If of continental ongt » onll piica 
form dork might possibly be a soldier s or saslo 
of Du., Da., Sw. dolk, Gcr. dolch, dagger.] 'Jhc 

1 . A kind of dagger or poniard : c ,t 

dagger of a Highlander. *f b. ‘A srnail 
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dagger formerly worn by junior naval officers on 
duty/ Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. ( Obs .). 

1602 Form of ancient trial by battel in Nicholson and 
Burn's Hist. Westmoreland (1777) I. 596 note , Two Scotch 
daggers or dorks at their girdles. ?x6.. Robin Hood «$■ 
Beggar 11. 90 (Ritson) 1795 I. 106 A drawen durk to his 
breast. 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 36 Armed men, 
who. .fell upon them with Swords and Durkes. 1681 Colvil 
Whigs Supplic. (1695) 4 Some had Halbards, some had 
Durks, Some had crooked swords like Turks. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 7 With durk and pistol by his side. 
a 1740 T. Tickell I mil. Prophecy Ncreus 29 The shield, 
the pistol, durk, and dagger. 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir J. Cope 
184 Some few of their Men.. arm’d only with Durk, Sword, 
and Pistol, 1755 Johnson, Dirk , a kind of Dagger used 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry <$• 
Prayer xvii, Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt, An’ durk an’ 
pistol at her belt. She’ll tak the streets. 1794 — Let. to J. 
Johnson ?Feb. Wks. 1857 IV. 58, I have got a Highland 
dirk, for which I have great veneration, as it once was the 
dirk of Lord Balmerino. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. Introd. 15 
The Highland durk is certainly an imitation of the Roman 
short dagger. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 113 The dirk 
has a pointed blade, four or five inches long, with a small 
handle. It is worn within the vest, by which it is com- 
pletely concealed. 1830 Scott Demonol. x. 396 We saw the 
dirk and broadsword of Rorio Mhor. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple iv, I.. wrote another [letter] asking for a remittance 
to purchase my dirk and cocked hat. 1839-40 W. Irving 
Wolfcrt's R. (1855) *93, I pocketed the purse .. put a dirk 
in my bosom, girt a couple of pistols round my waist. x88i 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 162 The highland Thracians.. are inde- 
pendent and carry dirks. 

2 , Comb.,o.s dirk-hilt ; dirk-like adj.; dirk-hand, 
the hand that grasps the dirk ; dirk-knife, a large 
clasp-knife with a dirk-shaped blade. 

1837 Lockhart Scott xli. (1830) V. 340 Its bottom is of 
glass, that he who quaffed might keep his eye the while 
upon the dirk hand of his companion. 1851 D. Wilson 
Prch. Ann. (1863) II. iv. vi. 347 Ivory dirk-hilts elegantly 
turned and wrought by the hand. 

Dirk (diuk), v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To stab 
with a dirk. 

a 1689 W. Cleland Poems (1697) 13 For a misobliging 
word She’ll durk her neighbour o’er the board. Ibid. 15 
Had it not been for the Life-guard She would have durkt 
him. 1808 J. Barlow Colnvib. vii. 356 They . . Wrench off 
the bayonet and dirk the foe. 1822 Scott Nigel Hi, * I 
thought of the Ruthvens that were dirked in their ain house.’ 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef blast xxvii. 88 With a fair prospect 
of being stripped and dirked. 

Dirk(e, -ness, obs. ff. Dark, -ness. 

Dirl, v. Sc. and north, dial. [Allied to Sc. thirl 
to pierce, to Thrill, and to Drill. It is not a 
simple phonetic development of thirl, since th does 
not become d in the north ; but it seems to be due 
to some onomatopoeic modification.] 

1 . trans. To pierce, to thrill ; to cause to vibrate, 
cause a thrilling sensation in by a sharp blow. 

2513 [see Dirling vbl. sb. below], 1568 Bannatyiie MS. 
in Siubald Chron. Scot. Poetry (1802) III. 236 (Jam.) Young 
Pirance. .Was dirlit with lufe of fair Meridiane. 1826 T. 
Wilson Pitman’s Pay (1872) 8 (Northumb. Gloss.) Thy 
tongue .. dirls my lug like wor smith’s hammer. 1837 
Lowell Lett. (1894) I. 23 But she, alas ! my heartstrings 
dirls. 1871 P. H. Waddell Psalms 4 Homs o’ the siller. . 
dirlin the lug an' wauk’nin the heart. 1892 Northumbld. 
Gloss, s.v., To ‘ dirl the elbow' is to strike the sensitive 
bone of that part— the ‘ funny bone as it is called. 

2 . inir. To vibrate as when pierced or sharply 
struck, or in response to sound ; to have a thrilling 
sensation, to tingle. 

* 7*5 Ramsay Christ's Kirk n. 7 Meg Wallet wi’ her pinky 
een Gart Lawrie’s heart-strings dirle. 1790 Burns Tam o' 
Shantcr 124 He screw’d the pipes and gart them skirl. Till 
roof and rafters a’ did dirl. a 1835 Hogg Ringan <5- May 
38 Though . . the merle gar all the greenwood dirl. 2869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Dirl, to tingle, or thrill with pain, the 
sensation being the result of a blow or other violence. 1884 
Niigx Eccles. I. 26 When I smash the table till it dirls. 

b. To produce a vibrating sound; to ring. 

1823 Galt R. Gilhaize I. 131 (Jam.) Twisting a rope of 
straw round his horse’s feet, that they might not dirl or 
make a dm on the stones. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Dirl, 
to produce a deafening or a painful vibration. ‘Hear hoo 
the win s dorlin ’. 

Hence Di-rling vbl. sb. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xii. vii. 97 The pane vanyst als 
elene. .as thocht it had bene Bota dyrling or a litill stond. 
1810 Cromek ^ Nithsdale Song App. 334 (Jam.) [The 
Brownie] keeping the servants awake at nights with the 
noisy dirlmg 01 ns elfin flail. 

Dirl, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Dikl z>.] A 
thrill or vibration, with or without sound ; a thrill- 
ing effect or sensation ; a tremulous sound. 

1785 Burns Death tf Doctor Hornbook xvi, It just play'd 
dirl c>n the bane, But did nae mair. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xvii, * A’body has a conscience. .1 think mine’s as weel out 
o’ the gate as maist^ folk’s are ; and yet it’s just like the 
noop of my elbow, it whiles gets ^ a bit dirl on a comer.' 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. in. (1848) 330 Successive 
simultaneous dirl of thirty-thousand muskets shouldered. 
1862 Hislop Prov. Scot. 18 An elhuck dirl will lang play 
thirl. 1878 Climb Id. Gloss . , Dirl, a tremulous sound. 

Dirt (d§it), sb. Forms: 4-5 drit, dryt,dritt(e, 
dryte, (4 dryit), 5 drytt, 5-6 dyrt(e, 5-7 durt, 
5-- dirt. [By metathesis from ME. drit, not known 
in OE. and prob. a. ON. drit neater, excrement 
(mod. Icel. dritr masc., Norw. dritt ); cf. also 
MDu. drete, Du. drcct, FI. drits, drets excrement : 
see Drite v .] 


1 . Ordure ; = Excrement 2 b. 

a 1300 Cokaygne 179 in E. E. P. (1862) 161 Seue 3ere in 
swine-is dritte He mot wade. 1387 'Hvcew'shHigdcn (Rolls) 
V. 295 (Miitz.) Ureyne and dritte. 1388 Wyclif Phil. iii. 8 
All thingis .. Y deme as drit, [1382 toordis] that Y wynne 
Crist. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. v. (149s) 752 
The lambe hath blacke dyrte. C1440 Promp. Parv. 132/2 
Dryte. .doonge, merda, stercus. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 194 The dwillys durt in thi herd. Vyle fals tratur ! 
1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 13 b, Take whyte dogges 
dyrte thre unces. 1642 Fuller Holy «$- Prof. St. v. xii. 406 
Some count a Jesting lie. . like the dirt of oysters, which . . 
never stains. 1830 Marryat King's Own xxvi, It’s the 
natur of cats always to make a dirt in the same place. 

2 . Unclean matter, such as soils any object by 
adhering to it ; filth ; esp. the wet mud or mire of 
the ground, consisting of earth and waste matter 
mingled with water. 

a 1300 Sarmun vii. in E. E. P. (1862) 2 pi felle wip-oute 
nis bot a sakke ipudrid ful wip drit and ding, a 1300 Ten 
Commandm, 21 ibid. 16 pe ful dritte of grunde. 14. . Sir 
Beues 1196 (MS. M.) He..tredith hym vnder his fete In the 
dirte amyddus the -strete. 1577 B. Googe Heresbaclis 
Ilusb. ill. (1586) 151 b, The Swine, .delighteth . . to wallow 
in the durt. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 80 How she 
waded through the durt to plucke him off me. x6ii Bible 
Isa. lvii. 20 The troubled sea .. whose waters cast vp myre 
and dirt. 1661 Pepys Diary 29 May, The spoiling of my 
clothes and velvet coat with dirt. 1669 Penn No Cross 11. 
§ 10 Poor Mortals! But living Dirt; made of what they 
tread on. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 64 The Dirt will sink to 
the bottom, ana the Water come out by itself more clear. 
X782 Cowper Gilpin 189 Let me scrape the dirt away That 
hangs upon your face. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. 
xi. 95 Now comes my master .. and grinds me down into 
the very dirt ! 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 131 The muddy 
matter in these streams is merely the dirt washed from the 
roofs of the houses and the stones of the street. Mod. Dirt 
is only matter in the wrong place. 

b. Jig. As the type of anything worthless : cf. 
the phrase Jillhy lucre. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 771 pey sellyn 
sowlys to satanas for a lytyl worldly dryt. c 1380 Wyclif 
Whs. (1880) 68 Bischopis, munkis & chapons sillen . . trewe 
prechynge for a litil stynkyng muk or drit. c 1679 R. Duke 
To Drydett on Tr. ff Cr. (R.), You found it dirt, but you 
have made it gold. X720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xix. 
(1840) 329 The wealth .. was all like dirt under my feet. 
1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 279 Is yellow dirt the passion of 
thy life ? 1753 A. Murphy Gray's-Iun Jml. No. 42P1 Ever 
since . . Convenience stamped an imaginary Value upon 
yellow Dirt. 

c. A scornful name for land (as a possession). 

i 6 oz Shaks. Ham. v. if. 90 ’Tis a Chowgh ; but as 1 say 

spacious in the possession of dirt. x6x6 IIeau.m. & Fl. 
Scornful Lady r. ii, Your brother’s house is big enough; 
and to say truth, he has too much land : hang it, dirt 1 

d. Applied abusively to persons. 

c 1300 Havelch 682 Go hom swithe, fule, drit, cherl. 1658 
Cleveland R us tick Rampant Wks. (1687) 457 That Dirt 
of a Captain . . had butchered the English Patriarch. 1871 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold iv. Are you to turn your back on 
them like the dirt they are? 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 
II. xi. 88 I hate the nasty dirts. 

3 . Mud ; soil, earth, mould ; brick-earth, colloq. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India < 5 * P. 26 A Fort or Blockade (if 

it merit to be called so) made of Dirt. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 49 r xo As Infants ride on Sticks, build Houses in Dirt. 
*795 Windham Sp. Pari. 27 May (1812) I. 270 Children, 
who had surrounded a twig with a quantity of dirt, would 
think that they had planted a tree. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 344 Place Bricks, being made of clay, with 
a mixture of dirt and other coarse materials, .are . . weaker 
and more brittle. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. x. 
77 Throwing up the dirt from each excavation in a little 
pile. 1889 Farmer Diet. Amer. 202/2 The gardener fills 
liis flower-pots with dirt. 

b. Mining, quarrying , etc. Useless material, 
rubbish ; the vegetable soil comprising a Dirt-bed. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 308, 3 feet of coal, under which 
is a bad sort, called dirt, and again, 2 feet of coal. 1881 
J. W. Urquhart Electro-typing v. 130 The common quali- 
ties [of copper] give off a great deal of foreign matter known 
as ‘ dirt '. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Dirts , salt-making term. 

Cinders and ashes left after fuel is consumed. 1885 LyelVs 
Elcnt. Geol. 290 A stratum called byquarrymen ‘ the dirt 
or ‘ black dirt’, was evidently an ancient vegetable soil. 

c. The material from which a metallic ore or other 
valuable substance is separated ; esp. the alluvial 
deposit from which gold is separated by washing ; 
=Washdirt. 

1857 BorthwicK California 120 (Bartlett), In California, 

* dirt * is the universal word to signify the substance dug ; 
earth, clay, gravel, or loose slate. The miners talk of rich 
dirt and poor dirt, and of stripping off so many feetof * top 
dirt’ before getting to ‘ pay-dirt ’, the latter meaning dirt 
with so much gold in it that it will pay to dig it up and 
wash it. 2890 Boldrewood Miner’s Right xiv. 142 We 
were clean worked out.. before many of oyr neighbours at 
Greenstone Gully were half done with their dirt. 

4 . The quality or state of being dirty or foul ; 
dirtiness, foulness, uncleanness in action or speech. 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . (1776) E 328 The sloth and dirt 
of the inhabitants. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 
144 Literature and dirt had long been intimately ac- 
quainted. 1857 C. G- Gordon Lett. III. 14 1 The Turkish 
steamer . . was in a beastly state of dirt. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron I. ii. 16 The dirt, darkness, and savagery of 
the town. 

b. Meanness, sordidness. 

1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. in. i, Our dunghill breeding 
and our durt. 1746 Melmoth Pliny \ 11. xxix (R.), Honours, 
which axe thus sometimes thrown away upon dirt and 
infamy ; which such a rascal . . had the assurance both to 
accept and to refuse. 


5 . a. dial. f Dirty’ weather. 

1836 Marryat Three Cult, iii, Shall we have dirt? 1870 
Whitby Gloss., Dirt , a weather term for rain or snow. 
‘ We’re likely to have some dirt.’ 

b. Mining. Inflammable gas which constitutes 
1 foulness’ in a mine ; =Fire-damp. 

1831 Examiner 765/1 We examined if there was any dirt 
(inflammable air). 1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb. $ Durh. 23. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Dirt 
is also used to express foul-air or firedamp in a pit. 

6. Phrases. *f* a. To fall to dirl : to fall to the 
ground, to come to nothing ; so to be all in the 
dirt , to lay all in the dirt , and the like. Obs. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII , XI. 181 To the which we 
will in no wise agree, but wi! rather laye all in the durt. 
1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) 28 Here 
Saladin was handsomely beat to dirt. 1658 Bramhall 
Cousecr. Bps. vi. 148 Mr. Mason squeesed the poore Fable 
to durt. 1667 Pepys Diary 19 Feb., Our discourse of peace 
is all in the dirt. 1670 Marvell Corr. cxli. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 315 We heard them ‘ pro forma but all falls to dirt. 

b. To cast , throw , or fling dirt ; to asperse any 
one with scurrilous or abusive language. 

1642 Sir E. Dlring Sp. on Relig. 1 Cast what dirt thou 
wilt, none will sticke on me. <-1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 
II. 62 Any sterquilinious raskall is licenc’d to throw dirt in 
the faces of soveraign princes in open printed language. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. 19 lhe best of men . . are 
more carefull to wash their own faces, then busie to throw 
durt on others. 1678 B. R. Letter Pop. Friends 7 'Tis 
a blessed Line in Matchiavel — If durt enough be thrown, 
some will stick. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. it. ix Fling 
dirt enough, and some will stick. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. n. 
145 To me they meant no hurt, But 'twas my Guest at 
whom they threw the dirt. 

C. To eat dirt: to submit to degrading treat- 
ment. Proverb. * Every man must eat a peck of 
dirt before he dies ’ : see Peck. 

1859 Farrar J.Home ix. Lord Fitzurse ..made up for 
the dirt which they had been eating by the splendour of his 
entertainment. 1890 Sat. Rev. 18 Oct. 462/2 In times of 
revolution a good many pecks of dirt have to be eaten. 

d. To cut dirt : to take one’s departure, be off. 
US. slang. 

2829 Negro Song (Farmer s.v. Cut), He cut dirt and run. 
*843-5 Haliburton Sam Slick in Eng. (Bartlett), The way 
the cow cut dirt. 1853 Western Scenes (Farmer), Now you 
cut dirt, and don’t let me see you here again. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. allrib., • of or for dirt ’, 
as dirt-band, -box, -car, - cart , - cone , floor , -heap, 
-pellet, -spot, -streak, etc. 

1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 6S, I could see .. the looped 
■^dirt-bands of the glacier. 1889 G. F. Wright Ice Age 
N. Amer. 19 Neither moulins nor regular dirt-bands are 
present. 1884 Health Exhib. Calal. 55/2 Man-hole Cover 
for sewers, with elm blocks and fixed *Dirt Boxes. 1870 
Emerson Soc. ff Soli t. vi. 120 The railroad *dirt-cars are 
good excavators. 1860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 122 The 
** dirt-cart ’, or cart which removes street sweepings, would, 
in London, be called a ‘ dust-cart*, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
ii. 18 Here are also dirt-cones ’ of the largest size. 1858 
P. Cartwright Aulobiog. xxx. 471 We walked on *dirt 
floors for carpets, sat on benches for chairs. 1862 Bunyan 
Holy War Advt. to Rdr., John such *dirt-heap never 
was. 1709 Swift T. Tub Apol., Do they think such 
a building is to be battered with *dirt-pellets ? 2856 Kane 
A ret. Expl. II. xi. 113 Coming nearer, you see that the 
*dirt-spots are perforations of the snow. 2864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 47 Cleanness, incapable of moral dirt spot. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. n. viii. 267 The only trace of the mo- 
raines is a broad *dirt*streak. 

b. instrumental, as dirt-besmeared, - born , 

- grimed , -incrusted, - rotten , -smirched, - soaked adjs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. v. i. 23 Dirt-rotten livers, wheezing 
lungs. 1754 J. Shebbeakf. Matrimony (1766) 1 . 70 It is the 
Devil to have to do with such dirt-born Fellows. 2838 
Dickens O. Twist 1 . Dirt-besmeared walls. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts (1889) 74 Little dirt-grimed brats, 
trying to play in the noisy courts. 

c. objective, as Dirt-eater, -eating, flinging, 
-loving, -thrower. 

1819 Metropolis II. 133 The very last of dirt-throwers 
thereof [of the Canongate], 1824 Westm. Rev. 11 . 467 This 
is done by assumption and dirt-flinging._ Ibid., Le_ Clerc 
divides the.. Dirt-flinging argument into sixteen species. 

d. Special combs.: dirt-board (see quot.); 
dirt-fast a., stuck fast in the dirt ; dirt*fear, -ed 
a., dirt-gabard (see quots.) ; dirt-roller, a roller 
in a cotton-spinning machine for removing dirt ; 
dirt-scraper, a road-scraper ; also a grading-shovel 
used in grading or levelling up ground ; dirt-weed 
(see quots.). Also Dirt-bed, -cheap, etc. _ 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., *Dirl-board [in C2r ” a f®J' ^ 
board for warding off earth from the axle-arm. A 
plate. 1508 K e n n e d 1 E Fly ting w. •^^Ttrcmbrd, and, 
dcarch. 1767 Meston Poems 231 Uj 1111 :),^ . docken. 

which was a token Of a *dirt-fear, k*>kd Bishop of 
2722 W. Hamilton Wallace x. 250 ^0 Th^Hisho^oi 
St. Andrews.. Who would not Wallace g MYTI1 

Was so *dirt-fear’d, even for all Sco ballast-lighter. 

Sailors Word-bk., *btri- weed, Chenopodium 

<11825 Forby Voc. E. Amelia, centrally grows on 

viridc , an expressive name h ^ Miller Plant-n. 

t0 d ‘? y r IVf* M (.596) 1581 Riding in liis long gowns 
aIS 8 7 Foxz A.tJk.VS9 I , rKd w the horst belhu. 

HZ ' «■ H°w light he treads For d.rt.ng 
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his silk stockings ! 1660 Fuller Mixt C on tempi. ( 1 663) 89 
For fear to dirt the soles of their shoes. 1727 Tift. Var. 
Subjects in Swift’s Wks. 1755 II. x. 226 111 company is like 
a dog, who dirts those most whom he loves best. * 1826 
Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 149 Don’t thumb and dirt the books. 
1833 J. H. Newman Lett . (1891) I. 386 Sitting down on the 
ashes, .which are so dry as not to dirt. 

Hence Di*rting vbl. sb. 

3591 Percivall Sp. Diet Enlodadura, durting, fouling 
with durt, lut amentum. . 

Dirt-bed. Geol. A stratum consisting of an- 
cient vegetable mould ; spec. A bed of dark bitu- 
minous earth containing the stumps of trees, 
occurring in the lower Pnrbeck series of the Isle 
of Poitland, and overlying the Portland oolite. 

3824 T. Webster in Geol. Trans. (1829) II. 42 A bed 
about one foot thick, consisting of a dark-brown substance, 
and containing much earthy lignite ; this bed is very re- 
markable and extends all through the north end of the Isle 
of Portland . . It is called by the quarrymen the Dirtied . 
1836 Buckland Geol. xviii. § 3. (1858) 457 A single stump 
rooted in the dirt-bed in the Isle of Portland. 1851 Richard- 
son Geol. (1855) 397 A mass of bituminous earth, called the 
‘dirt-bed’, which is an ancient vegetable soil, containing 
numerous trunks of fossil trees, standing erect at a height 
of from one to three feet, with their summits jagged. 

Dirt-bird. A local name of the skua, Sfer- 
corartus crepidatus , called also Dirty Allan ; 
also of the green woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. 

1847-78 Halliw., Dirt-bird \ the woodpecker. North. 
1885 Swain SON Prop. Names Brit. Birds 100 Green Wood- 
pecker. .The constant iteration of its cry before rain (which 
brings out the insects on which it feeds) gives it the names 
Rain bird .. Dirt bird, Storm cock. Ibid. 210 Richardson’s 
Skua (Stercorarius crepidatus) .. from the vulgar opinion 
that the gulls are muting , when, in reality, they are only 
disgorging fish newly caught. Dirt bird (Dundrum Bay) 

. . Dirty allan or aulin. .Dung bird. 1886 W. Brockik Leg. 

<5- Super si. Durham 136 Several species of small birds are 
confounded under the . . title of ‘ dirt birds’, because they 
sing on the approach of rain. 

Dirt-cheap (dS'ititjnp), a. (< adv .) [See Cheap 

a. 6.] As cheap ns dirt ; exceedingly cheap. Hence 
Dirt-cheapness. 

1821 Bladen). Mag. VIII. 616 Dirt-cheap, indeed, it was, 
as well it might. 3849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xxii, Five bob 
.. and dirt-cheap. 1883 Pall Mall G, 26 Oct. 5/1 It appears 
likely that November will bring an alteration in that dirt- 
cheapness of money of which brokers and bankers now 
complain, 1886 H. F. Lester Under two Fig Trees 102 
I’ll do it cheap, that I will, .. dirt cheap. 3891 T. Hardy 
Test i, I was no more than the commonest, dirt-cheapest 
feller in the parish. 

Di-rt-daatier. 

1 1. One who daubs or plasters with dirt or mud ; 
a maker of cob-waits ; also, a term of abuse. Ohs. 

CX515 Cock Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 5 Here is .. patrycke 
peuysshe a conynge dyrte dauber, Worshypfull wardayn 
of slouens In. # 1563-87 Foxe A.ffM. (1596) 532^1 A man 
would thinke him some dirtdaubers sonne. 1630 J . Taylor 
(W ater P.) Jackc-n-Lcnt Wks. 1. 113/2 Vntyling houses .. 
to .. the profit of Plaisterers, and Dirtdawbers, the game of 
Glasiers, Joyners, Carpenters, Tylers and Bricklayers. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Epistles 472 These are the devils dirt- 
dawbers, that teach such doctrine. 

2. A species of sand-wasp ; = Dauber 4. 

3844 Gosse iii Zoologist II. 582 These were the nests of 
dirt-daubers. 

Drrt-eater. One who cats dirt : see next. 

380* Beddocs Hygeia vm. 70 The dirt-eaters of the 
West-Indies. 

Dirt-eating (d§ut|ftig), vbl. sb. 

1. The eating of some kinds of earth or clay as 
food, practised by some savage tribes, as the Otto- 
maks of South America and some Arctic tribes. 

2. A disorder of the nutritive functions character- 
ized by a morbid craving to eat earth or dirt. 

38x7 Edits. Rev. XXVIII. 359 The accounts .. of the 
Stomach-evil, sometimes called Dirt-eating. 1828 Life 
Plan’er Jamaica Jed. 2) 97 For some time past she had 
been addicted to dirt-eating fearing earth), .a disease, which 
.. terminates in dropsy and death.^ 3834 W. Ind. Sk. Book 
1 1. 49 The singular propensity to dirt-eating, a disease which 
has acquired from the French the name of nsal iPestomac . 

1 4 Di*rten, a. Obs. exc. dial. [In early use, for 
dri ttciiy pa. pple. of Drite v. ; in later use f. Dirt 
sb. + -ex 4 : cf. ea filial i] 

1. Dirtied, defiled with excrement or filth. 

1508 Kf.nnedie Flytiug w. Dunbar 25 Dirtin Dumbar, 
quhome on blawes thow thy hoist ? 3508 Dunbar Flytiug 
w. Kennedie 248 Rottin crok, dirtin dok, cry cok, or I sail 
quell the. 2536 Bellesden Cron. Scot. xvi. xix. (Jam.) 
Thairfor this jurnay wes callit the dirtin raid. 

2. dial. Made of dirt. 

3847-78 Halliwell, Dirten, made of dirt. West. 

Dirten Allan: see Dirty Allan. 

Dirtily (doutili), adv. [f. Dirty a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a uirty manner; foully, filthily. 

1598 Florio, Sporcamente, filthily, foully . .durtily. a 3613 
Ovkkbury A Wife (163S) 00 He lookes like his Land, as 
heavily and durtily. 3777 W. Dalrymplf. Trav. Sp. 4- Port. 
xiii. We put up at a Fonda .. where we arc dirtily lodged. 
3789 Mrs. Piozzi Jcum. France I. to The hounds were 
always dirtily and ill kept. 

2. In a manner that stains morality or honour ; 
dishonourably, despicably, sordidly. 

<33631 Donnf. Elegie xii. (R.), Such gold as that, where- 
withal Almighty chytnics . . Are dirtily and desperately 
gulVd. x66t R. L'Estrance Interest Mistaken 133 How 
dirtily .. the Presbyterian crew treated his Majesty. 1709 
Mrs. Centuvre Gamester v, *Tis dirtily done of yon .. to 


kick a man for nothing. 1796 T. Jefferson in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) IV. 484 An intriguer, dirtily em- 
ployed in sifting theconversations of my table. 

Dirtiness (dsutines). [f. Dirty a. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being dirty ; foulness, 
filthiness. 

1561 Stow Eng. Chron. Romans, an. 386 (R.) Paris, which 
.. was called Lutecia, because of the mudde and dirtinesse 
of the place wherein it standeth. 1637 Markham Caval. v. 
17 There will come much filth and durtinesse from the 
horse. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. jx. (1869) I. 105 The 
wages of labour vary with.. the cleanliness or dirtiness., of 
the employment. 1885 Law Times 30 May_74/2 To throw 
up a contract., on the .. ground of the dirtiness of the 
house. 

2. Uncleanness of language ; sordidness of action. 

3649 Fuller Just Man's Fun. 22 Let not the dimness of 

our eyes be esteemed the durtiness of his actions, a 1677 
Barrow Servt. Wks. 1736 I. 137 Degenerate wantonness 
and dirtiness of speech. 1742 H. Walpoz e Lett. H. Mann 
(3834) I. 106 You know I am above such dirtiness. 3856 
F. E. Paget Owlet Owlst. 74 The darkness and the dirti- 
ness of the money-loving mind. 

Dirtless (doutles), a. (adv.). [f. Dirt sb. + 
-LESS.] Void of dirt. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Mayden's Blush 577 The Wayes so 
dust-lesse, and so dirtlesse faire. a 1745 Swift (F. Hall). 
3892 Pall Mall G. 21 Mar. 3/1 With a smile at the almost 
dirtless room. 

Dirt-pie. Mud or wet earth formed by children 
into a shape like a pie ; a mud-pie. 

a 3643 Suckling (J.), That which has newly left offinahmg 
of dirt-pies, and is but preparing itself for a green-sickness. 
3695 Congreve Love for L. iv. xiii, And for the young 
Woman . . I thought it more fitting for her to learn her 
Sampler, and make Dirt-Pies, than to look after a Husband. 
a 1734 North Exam. nr. vi. § 64 (1740) 470 Their Towns 
. .gave Way like Dirt Pyes before his Army. 1793 Burke 
Policy of Allies Wks. VII. 159 Busy in the confection of 
the dirt-pyes of their imaginary constitutions. 3854 Thack- 
eray J. Leech's Piet. (1869) 333 Poor little ragged Polly 
making dirt-pies in the gutter. 

Dirty (do'iti), a. Also 6-*j durtie, durty. 
[f. Dirt sb. + -y 1 .] 

1. Characterized by the presence of dirt ; soiled 
with dirt ; foul, unclean, sullied. 

15.. Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 343 Dryve downejhe dyrty 
arses, all by deene. 1530 Palsgr. 310/1 Dyrty with myers, 
boueux. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 405 You. .in stormy 
weather, and durtie wayes . . come tripping to mee in your 
sileken sleppers. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 75 Heere the 
maiden sleeping sound, On the danke and durty ground. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4 Commw. 333 A beastly Towne 
and durtie streets. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. it. 64 Now ’rls 
Dirty with the feet of some that are not desirous that 
Pilgrims here should quench their Thirst. 3709 Steelf. 
Tatler No. 35 f 1 Taking Snuff, and looking dirty about 
the Mouth by Way of Ornament. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, iii, Her apartment was larger and something dirtier. 
1840 — Old C. Shop iii, His hands, .were very dirty. 

b. Of the nature of dirt ; mixed with dirt. 

a 1533 Frith Wks. 336 (R.) To decline from the dignitie 
of diuinitie into the dirtie dregges of vayne sophistrye. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 41 All his armour sprinckled was 
with blood, And soyld with durtie gore. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. x, ii. xii. x. (3651) 106 Taking up some of the 
durty slime. 3842 Abdy Water Cure (1843) 80 Covered 
with a dirty purulent mass. 3894 Labour Commission 
Gloss, s. v. Coaly Dirty coal, pure coal mixed with stones, 
shale and other refuse. 

c. That makes dirty ; that soils or befouls. 

3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . (3776) VIII. 338 They partake 

of the same dirty drudgery with the rest. 3893 J. Pulsford 
Loyalty to Christ II. 383 Whoever does hard work, or 
dirty work, as to the Lord, under the disguise of his soiled 
hands and garments, is putting on nobility. 

d. Dirty half-hundred : applied to the 50 th foot 
( 1 st Battalion Royal West Kent), from 'the fact 
that/ during the Peninsular war, the men wiped 
their faces with their black facings. Dirly shirts ; 
the 101 st foot ( 1 st Battalion Munster Fusiliers), 
from the fact that they fought in their shirt-sleeves 
at Delhi in i 8 tf. (Farmer.) 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley xciv. (Farmer), A kind of neutral 
tint between green and yellow, like nothing I know of 
except the facings of the ‘ Dirty half-hundred ’. 1887 Daily 
News 11 July (ibid.\ As the old Bengal European Regi- 
ment . . they had won their honourable sobriquet of the 
dirty shirts. 2892 Ibid. 20 July 3/1 One who fought with 
the old * Dirty Shirts’ in the Sutlej campaign. 

2 . Morally unclean or impure ; ‘smutty*. 

1599 Sandys Enropx Spec . (1632) 20 No such blaspheming 
nor dyrtie speaking as before. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 
ii. i, Foul Hmmer, dritty lown ! 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
(1778; II. rri (Case Cause.) Then I shall let him see I know 
he is a dirty fellow. 3783 Blair Rhct. (1812) I. xv. 350 
Disagreeable, mean, vulgar, or dirty ideas. 2850 E. Fitz- 
Gerald Lett. (1889) I. 206, 1 took it up by mistake for one 
of Swift’s dirty volumes. 

b. That stains the honour of the persons en- 
gaged ; dishonourably sordid, base, mean, or cor- 
rupt; despicable. 

3670 Cotton Espcrnon it. v. 219 Branded with the durtiest 
and most hateful of all Crimes. *674 Essex Papers (Cam- 
den) 253 To me he called it a dirty trick, a 1764 Pulteney 
in Beatson Nav. fy.Mil. Mem.iijgo) I. 26 Some Ministers 
••cannot do their dirty work without them. 1859 Kingsley 
4 ?‘ ,sc ‘ I % 39, I nave done a base and dirty deed, and 
have been punished for it. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. 
Ivu. 399 These two classes do the. .dirty work of politics. 

c. Famed by base or despicable means. 

J 74 8 Young Nt. Th. fv. 253 Shall praise. .Earn dirty bread 
by washing /Ethiops fair; 1784 Cowj-er 'Task in. 80S Fish J 


up his dirty and dependent bread From pools and ditches 
of the commonwealth. 1805 Naval Citron. XIV. 17 ft 0r 
is there one single penny of dirty money. 

3. An epithet of disgust or aversion : repulsive 

hateful, abominable, despicable. ! 

3611 Shaks. Cymb. xti. vi. 55 Those Who worship durty 
Gods. x6x8 Bp. Hall Serm. v. iii To scorn this base and 
. .dirty god of this world, and to aspire unto the tree riches. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 451 74 Every dirty Scribbler U 
countenanced by great Names. 1730 Gay in Swiff : Led. 
{1766) II. iii, I am determined' to write to you, though 
those dirty fellows of the post-office do read my letters. 
1819 Byron Juan 1. cli, ’Twas for his dirty fee, And not 
from any love to you. 

4. Of the weather : Foul, muddy ; at sea, wet 
and squally, bad. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. 168 (L.) When this 
snow is dissolved, a great deal of dirty weather will follow. 
2745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 102 As soon as we 
came out to Sea, we had the same squally dirty Weather 
as before we came in._ 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xix, It 
begins to look very dirty to windward. 1845 Stocqceler 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 404 Distinguished by the 
popular term of dirty spring, or mud season. :8po \V. E. 
Norris Misadventure viii. He became aware that dirty 
weather was setting in. 

fig. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. xv. xxi, If they can., fire 
in upon us through our own ports, things would begin to 
look dirty. 

5. Of colour : Tinged with what destroys purity 
or clearness ; inclining to black, brown, or dark 
grey. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 74 The fouler the tincture be, the 
more dirty will the Red appear, a 1704 Locke { T.), Pound 
an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 
a dirty one. 3823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xviii. The clouds 
were dense and dirty. 

b. Prefixed, as a qualification, to adjectives of 
colour. (Usually hyphened with the adj. when the 
latter is used attributively.) 

1694 Scot in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 99 Both of 
them are of a dirty white, but the Eggs have black speds. 
1756 Withering Brit. Plants IV. 235 Pi leus dusky greyish 
hue with a cast of dirty olive. 1836 MACGiLLiVRAYtr. Hum- 
boldt's Trav. xxii. 309 The colour of the troubled waters 
upon it was of a dirty gray, c 3865 LethebY in Cirr. Sc. 
1. 97/2 The spermaceti solidifies a& a dirty-brown crystalline 
mass. 

6. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as dirty -coloured, 
-faced , - handed , - minded , -shir ted, -shoed, -souhd. 
So dirty-face, a dirty-faced person. 


did 1 

out? 1663 ... — - - 

(1780) XI. 392 She looks like a dirty-soui’d bawd. 170$ 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4132/4 Wears a light dirty-coloured Coat 
1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (188s) I. 34 The house too neat 
for a dirty-shoed carter to be allowed to come into. il»7 
Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 7/1 It is not the weak but the dirty- 
minded Christians who see evil in ballet dancing. 

b. Special comb. : Dirty Dick, Dirty John, 
popular names of species of Cheiiopodium ; dirty 
filling (see quot.) : see also Dirty Allan. 

1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Dirty Dick, Chato- 
podiutn album. Chesh. From its growth °n aungmiKf' 
Dirty John, Cltenopodium Vnlvaria. W. Chesh. fy 
Labour Commission Gloss., Dirty. Filling, loading th 
hutches or tubs with an excess of dirt in proportion to 
quantity of coal. 

Brrty, v. [f. prec.] . 

1. Iratzs. To make dirty or unclean; to deni 

pollute with dirt ; to soil. , . 

1591 Gref.ne Disc. Coosnage (1592) 22 They durty « 
hose and shoos vpon purpose. 1672-3 Marvell Ren. i f- 
1. =1= The passage .. being so dirtyed with the Nona* 
formists thumbs. 1762 Derrick Lett. (1767) II. 6* ' . 

be dirtying paper to send you any such productions. 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 5 The dust falls in such q 
ties as to dirty everything on board. „ 

fig. a 1661 Fuller Worthies , London (R*\ ‘ 0 f 

soyled his fingers, then dirtied his hands in the nt . 
the Holy Maid of Kent. 1835 R- _H. Froude 
I. 395 Innocent as such phrases are in themselves, t / j 
been dirtied. 1846 Landor l mag. Conv. IL 200 
they dirty those they fawn on. 

2. inly. To become dirty or soiled. 

18S4 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. =31 Dark blue morocco .. 
which won’t dirty in a hurry. 

Hence Drrtyin gvM.sb. ,, 

167, N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. 23 A foolish Hasphetnj 
dirtying of God. .. 

Dirty Allan. Also 9 dirten-, -ttUon, | • 
A species of skua, Stercorarius crcpulaWt . 
obtains its food chiefly by pursuing gulls ant 
sea-birds, and forcing them to disgorge their p .1 
which it then catches up ; =DntT-imtn. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scot}, in i7<>9-7? V s .'!', Voed« *1“' 
An Arctic Gull flew near the boat. This is 1 .f. S R v myte 
persecutes and pursues the lesser kinds, 11,1 . '. rwC h 
through fear, when it catches their excrement cr . » lC dirty 
the water: the boatmen, on that account, sty icu 
Aulin. 1806 Neill Tour Orkn. Shetl. sj** jli| c d 
Scout i-aulitt) This bird is sometimes simp : b 7,71/- 

Allan; sometimes the Dirten-allan. x8ax A- t t j. c txvit- 
38 Commonly called by our Greenland seanl t. al aiu’o* 
swain, and sometimes dirty Allen, a name som jj an M, 
rous to that by which it is characterized^ “X Alk°- r 
3844 Zoologist Ii. 515 Richardsons skua, -L» 

2885 f see Dirt-bird]. 

Drrtyisli, a. [f. Diiitv a. + - 

dirty. ftiiirti&h 

182s Hos n Every-day Bk. 1. 3189 Her hair unso 


r -ish.] SomewM 
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flaxen hue. 1840 Tait's Mag. VII. 127 Dirtyish yellow 
gloves, 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vide. Prol. 17 Forty 
dirtyish five-pound notes. 

Dirump, obs. var. of Disrump v. 

*V Dinrncinate, v. Obs. rare~°. [app. f. L. 
dl-, dis- apart + Runcina goddess of weeding.] 

1623 Cocker am, Diruncinate, to weed. 

+ DirU’pt, ppl- a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dlrupt-us, 
pa. pple. X. dir umpire to burst or break asunder. 
See also Disrupt.] Rent asunder, burst open. 

1531-2 Act t 23 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 2 The walles..by rage of 
the sea. .be so dirupte, lacerate, and broken. 

t Diru*pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dirupt -, ppl. 
stem of dtmmpere."] brans. To break asunder. 

1548 Hai .hCkron., Edzv.IV (1800)341 Atropos. .dirupted 
and brake the threde of his naturall life the gth dale of Aprill. 

f Dinrption. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dirupt ion- 
em, n. of action f. dtrumpere : see prec.] Breaking 
or rending asunder ; disruption. 

1656 Blount Glossogr Dirupt ion, a bursting, or breaking 
asunder. x68o H. More Appeal. Apoc . 233 As if that 
Division had been a diruprion caused by that Earthquake, 
t Dirutor. Obs. rare — °, [f. L. d true re.) 

1656 Blount Gl., Dim lor, he that destroys or puls down. 
Dirvesh, var. of Dervish. 

Dirworthe, var. of Dearworth a. Obs. 
Diryge, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dis- (ME. also dys-) prefix, of L. origin. [L. 
dis- was related to bis, orig. *dvis = Gr. 5 is twice, 
from duo, 5 uo two, the primary meaning being 
* two-ways, in twain ’.] In L„, dis- was retained 
in full before c, p, q , s, t , sometimes before g , h,j, 
and usually before the .vowels, where, however, it 
sometimes became dir-( as in dirib ere — dis \habere, 
dirt mere = dis + emerc) ; before f \ it was assimilated, 
as dif- (as in dif-ferre , dif-fustis ) ; before the other 
consonants, it was reduced to dt- (Dl-*). In late 
L. the full dis- was often restored instead of di- 
(cf. Eng. dismiss, disrupt ) ; and the prefix itself 
became of more frequent use by being substituted 
in many words for L. de- : see De- prefi. I. 6. The 
regular Romanic form of dis- {dif-) was des- (fief-) 
as in Olt., Sp., Pg., Pr., OFr. In F. s (/) before 
a consonant became mute, and was finally dropped 
in writing, giving mod.F. di-. In OF. words of 
learned origin adopted from L., the L. dis - was 
usually retained ; and under the influence of these, 
dis- was often substituted for, or used alongside of, 
des- in the inherited words, e g. descorder, discorder. 
The early OF. words in English exhibit the prefix 
in these forms; des- prevailing in the popular 
words, dis- (dys-) in those of learned origin. - But 
before the close of the ME. period, the latinized 
form dis- (dys-) was liniformly substituted, and 
des - became entirely obsolete, or was retained only 
in a few words in which its nature was not distinctly 
recognized, as Descant. All words taken from 
L. in the modern period have dis-. 

Hence, in English, dis- appears (1) as the English 
and French representative of L. dis- in words 
adopted from L. ; (2) as the English representative 
of OF. des- (mod.F. d£-, dis-), the inherited form 
of L. dis - ; (3) as the representative of late L. dis-, 
Romanic des-, substituted for L. de- ; (4) as a living 
suffix, arising from the analysis of these, and ex- 
tended to other words without respect totheirorigin. 
In Latin, compounds in dis- were frequently the 
opposites of those in com-, eon- ; e.g. concolor of 
the same colour, discolor of different colours ; Con- 
cordia concord, discordia discord ; conjujictio join- 
ing together, disjunctio separation; compendium 
profit, dispeitdium loss; consentlre to agree in 
feeling, dissentlre to disagree in opinion, etc. In 
cl.L. dis- was rarely prefixed to another prefix, 
though discondiicere to be unprofitable, is used by 
Plautus, and disconvenire to disagree, by Horace ; 
but in late L. and Romanic, compounds in discon-, 
expressing the separation of elements of which 
com-, con - expressed the junction, became very 
numerous; many words of this type have come 
down through Fr. into English, where others have 
been formed after them : cf. discoherent, discomfit, 
discomfort, discommend , discompose, discompound , 
disconnect , disconsolate , discontent, discontinue. 

In some words beginning with dis-, the prefix Is di-, the 
s being the initial of the radical (e.g. disperse, distinguish). 
But by identity of phonetic change, dis- here also became 
des- (sometimes reduced to de-) in OF., whence also des- in 
ME. as desperse, des Uncle’, at the Renascence these were 
rectified to dis-. 

The following are the chief senses of dis- in Latin 
and English : 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses: 

1. 1 In twain, in different directions, apart, asunder, ’ hence 
1 abroad, away’; as dtscernere to discern, discut ere discuss, 
ditapidare dilapidate, diniittere dismiss, dirumpen 'disrupt, 
dissentlre dissent, distendere distend, divldere divide. 

2. * Between, so as to separate or distinguish as dijiidi- 
care to dijudicate, diligere choose with a preference, love. 


3. * Separately, singly, one by one ’ ; as dinui tie rare to 
dinuinerate, dispulare dispute. 

4. With privative sense, implying removal, aversion, nega- 
tion, reversal of action (cf. De- I. 6), as discalccaius unshod, 
dijjibuldre to unclasp, disjungere disjoin, displicere dis- 
please, dissocidre dissociate, dissuddere, dissuade. 

5. With verbs having already a sense of division, solution, 
separation, or undoing, the addition of dis- was naturally 
intensive, ‘away, out and out, utterly, exceedingly', as in 
disperlre to perish utterly ,dispudere to be utterly ashamed, 
dtstxdere to be utterly wearied or disgusted ; hence it be- 
came an intensive in some other verbs, as dilauddre to praise 
exceedingly, discupere to desire vehemently, dissuaviri to 
kiss ardently. In the same way, English has several verbs 
in which <//r-adds intensity to words having already a sense 
of undoing, as in disalter, disaltern , disannul. 

II. As a living prefix, with privative force. 

(Extended from 4, and like F. des-, di-, used with verbs, 
substantives, and adjectives, without regard to their origin. 

1659 O. Walker Oratory 31 Some Prepositions there are, 
which may be prefixed at pleasure, as, un, dis, re.) 

0. Forming compound verbs (with their deriva- 
tive sbs., adjs., etc.) having the sense of undoing 
or reversing the action or effect of the simple verb. 

Usually formed by the addition of dis- to an existing 
verb ; sometimes, however, formed from a sb. or adj. by 
prefixing dis- and adding a verbal suffix, -ize, -ate,-fy, etc. 

Most of these formations, including all the more 
important and permanent, are treated in their 
alphabetical places as Main words, e.g. Disaf- 
firm, Disestablish, Disown. Of others, chiefly 
nonce-words, examples are, disanagrammatize, dis- 
angularizc , disasinate , disasinize (to deprive of 
asinine nature), disByronize , discompound, dis- 
deify, disdenominatioualize , disdub, disexcommuni- 
cate , dishcllenize, dislegitimate, dispantheonize , 
dispapalize , dispericraniate , disrestore. 

36x0 Donne Pseudo-Martyr § 54. 150 In the wordes of 
him . . who cals himself Clarus Bonarscius but is unmask’d 
and*Disanagrammatized by his fellow who calls him Carolus 
Scribanus. c 1820 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) II. 14 
The more flowing character, thus ultimately rounded off or 
•disangularized, is . . denominated Rabbinical Hebrew. 
3660 Howell Parly 0/ Beasts 28 Doth he [that asse] desire 
to be •disasinated and become man again ? 3868 Lowell 
Witchcraft Prose Wks. 1890 II. 361 Two witches who kept 
an inn made an ass of a young actor.. But one day making 
Bis escape .. he .. was *di$asinized to the extent of recover- 
ing his original shape. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 45/2 
Europe was getting sadly *dis-Byronized. 1627-47 F eltham 
Resolves 1. xvi. 53 The Papists pourtray Him [God] as an 
old man and by this means “disdeifie Him. 1870 Q. Rev. 
Jan. 292 The existing system [of education] might be *dis- 
denominationalized to the utmost" extent compatible with 
the maintenance of .. energy in the conduct of the schools. 
1566 Drant Horace Sal. v. D, I nowe can dubbe a protes- 
tant, and eke Misdubbe agayne. 1647 Power 0/ Keys iv. 
105 [It] signifies receiving men into the Church, *dise.\com- 
municating. 3852 Grote Greece it. Jxxvi. X. 23 During 
most part of the Peloponnesian war, Cyprus became sensibly 
•dishellenised. 3864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 258 Legitimated 
in 1673. ,*dislegitimated again. 3803 Paris as it was II. 
xlviii. 337 Marat ..wa s. . pantheonized, that is, interred in 
the Pantheon. When .. reason began to resume her empire, 
he was * dispantheonized. x6i6 M. A. De Dominis Motives 
78 A Spectacle.. dangerous for Romanists to behold, lest it 
should presently •dispapalize them. x3o3 Lamb Let. to 
Mr. Manning (3888) I. 204 Liquor and company . . have 
quite *dispericraniated me, as one may say. 1874 Mickle- 
thwaite Mod. Par. Churches 224 Old churches which have 
been restored must be # nVj-restored. 

7. With substantives, forming verbs (with their 
ppl. adjs., etc.) in the senses : 

a. To strip of, free or rid of, to bereate or de- 
prive of the possession of (the thing expressed by 
the sb. element). Examples : discharacter , dis - 
crested, disennui , diseye, disfoliaged, disgeneral, 
disgig, dis heaven, dislaurel , dislipped, disnosed, dis- 
nitniber, disperiwig, dispowder, disring, distrouser , 
diszuettch. See also Discloud, Disedge, Disfrock, 
Dishorn, Dispeople, Disquantity, Dis worth, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. Sf AI. (1596) 333/2 If he did well in so 
dispreesting and *discharactering Formosus for such privat 
offenses. 3887 Swinburne I.ocrine tu. ii. 66 Discrowned, 
disorbed, *discrested. 1829 Young Lady's Bk. 363 Many 
persons.. have.. run all over the world, to ‘•disennui them- 
selves. 1739 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 392 We search 
about the Foot of the Artichoak, and separate or slip off 
the Suckers or Off-slips.. and that is called slipping or *dis- 
eying. 3885 Science Apr. V. 352 The •disfoliaged forest. 
1890'S/ar 26 Nov. 2/7 If Parnell retires, Ireland is enfeebled, 
and • dis general ed. 1337 Carlyle Misc. Ess. (3872) V. 356 
Gigmanity *disgigged, one of the saddest predicaments of 
man ! 1889 Daily JVetys 6 Dec. 3/1 The effort of * gig- 
manity’ to escape ‘ disgigging *. 3877 Patmore Unknown 

Eros 11890) 36 Yet not for this do thou •disheavened be. 
3836 E. Howard R . Reefer lvi, To the assistance of the al- 
most •dislipped master’s-mate. x88i Duffield Don Quix. 

III. xxvi. 189 Showing me here a *disnosed Melisendra. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 1 Sept. 2/3 Stating that the coming Congress 
of Orientalists is *disnumbered. 3865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
ix. vii, She was much heated and *dispowdered {dtpondrIc\ 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. iii. 106, I had forgotten to 
•dis-ring my finger. 3603 F lorio Montaigne il xxxvii. (1 893) 
508 Mine [attacks of stone] doe strangely *dis-wench me. 

b. To deprive of the character, rank, or title of ; 
as disanimal, disarchbishop, disboy (- ment ), dis- 
commiltee, disconventicle , diselder, disminion, dis - 
minister, disprince, disquixot, dis- Turk. See also 
Disbishof, Disbrother, Dischurch, Disman, etc. 

1864 Times xo Oct. 7/4 Thej boy has been so far •dis- 
animal ed that his reasoning powers have been roused into 


full vitality. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary iv. ii, We had to 
•dis-archbishop and unlord And make you simple Cranmer 
once again. 1649 *Discommittee [see Disjustxce]. 3683 
0. U. Parish Ch. no Conventicles 34 Their little Variations 
about Modes,, will not be of validity to conventicle or •dis- 
conventicle Parochial Churches. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, viil 
xvi. § 32 Preferring rather .. to un-Pastor and *dis-EIder 
themselves. 1599 Chapman Hum. Dayes M. Dram. Wks. 
j 873 L 73 Neuer was minion so •disminioned. 3743 H. 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann (3833) I. 280 (.D.) Can you think..' 
him [Lord Orford] so totally *disministered as to leave all 
thoughts of what he has been ? 1847 Tennyson Princess v. 
20 For I was drenched with ooze, and torn with briers.. And 
all one rag, *disprinced from head to heel. 3832 J. P. Ken- 
nedy Swallow B. v. The most *disquixotted cavalier that 
ever hung up his shield. 3893 G. Meredith One of our Cong. 
II. iii. 54 To *dis-Turk themselves. 

c. To turn out, put out, expel, or dislodge from 
the place or receptacle implied (cf. De- II. 2 b) ; 
as discastle , dischest , discoach, disroost. See also 
Disbar, Disbench, Disbosom, Discradle, etc. 

3876 G. Meredith Bcauch. Career I. ii. 24 The answer 
often unseated, and once *discastled, them. 3579 J. Jones 
Prcserv . Bodie A Soule 1. xxiv. 45 Apt to out breathe, and 
to *dischest the moistures, humors and iuyees of the body. 
3629 Shirley Grateful Serz’aut ll. i, Madam, here is Prince 
Lodwick Newly •discoached. 3702 C. Mather Magn. 
Christi vii. App. (1852) 600 To disturb* and *disroost these 
mischievous rooks. 

d. To undo or spoil : as Discomplexion. 

8. With adjectives, forming verbs in the sense of : 
To undo or reverse the quality expressed by the ad- 
jective ; as Disable, disabsoluie, disgood, disnew. 

1640 Quarles Etichirid. To Rdr., The variableness of 
those Men *disabsolutes all Rules, and limits all Examples. 
1647 Ward Sitnp. Cobler 35 A dislocation, which so farre 
•disgoods the Ordinance, I feare it altogether unhallows it. 

9 . With a substantive, forming a new substantive 
expressing the opposite, or denoting the lack or 
absence, of (the thing in question). Such are : 
disajfcctalion, disagglomeration, discare , dis- 
parity, discircumspeclion, dtsconcord, disgenius , 
dishealth , disindivisibilily, disinvagination . Cf. 
also Disease, Dishonour, etc. 

3887 Pall Mall G. 1 Aug. 12/1 A prince of plain speaking 
and *disaffectation. 1870 Contemp. Rev. XVI. 53 My re- 
marks upon decentralization and *disagglomeration. 1649 
J. H. Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn. 36 A grouse neglect, 
ar.d ugly *dis-care of the Publick- a 3868 Ld. Brougham in 
Hinsdale Garfield $ Educ. (3882) 11. 203 The parent of all 
evil , .all •discharity, all self-seeking. 1671 J. Davies Sibylls 
1. vi. 12 We meet with many instances of *dis-circumspec- 
tion, weakness, and an excessive credulity, a 3631 Donne 
Senn. John v. 22 (16341 30 Take the earth. -in this concord, 
or this *disconcord. 1657 Reeve Plea 20 If he look 
not the better to it, this Genius will be a *disgenius to him. 
1887 Scot. Congregationalist Oct. 136 Though suffering 
from *dishealth, he was attentive to the sick. 3799 Spirit 
Pub. fruls. (1800) III. 39 This indivisibility of yours turns 
out downright *disindivisibility. 

10. Prefixed to adjectives, with negative force ; 
as Dishonest, disalike, disansroerable, dispenal. 

1563-87 Foxe A. «$- M. (1596) 328/1 They are not cleane 
contrary, but *disalike. 3600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 33 
Nothing •disanswerable to expectation. 3604 Sttpplic. 
Masse Priests § 2 Through the benefite of the •dispenall use 
or toleration of their Religion. 


In Florio’s Italian-Engl.Dictionary (esp.in ed. 
l6il), a large number of words in dis - are coined 
to render It. words in dis-, s-. Besides those else- 
where dealt with, the following occur : 

Disabound, disabondare ; disapostled, disapostolaio', dis- 
ho\fan, sbaldanzire', discourtiered, discortegianato', discrup- 
per, sgroppare ; diseclips, diseclissare ’, disfury, disfuriare ; 
disjianted , disgigantito disgreaten, disgrandire ; dishar- 
nish, smagliare', dishumblp, dishumiliare', disimplaster, 
disimpiaslrare; disinpouerish, dispouerish, spouenre; dis- 
languish ,dislangutdire ; disobstinate, disostinare ; dispearle, 
disperlare; dispoeted, spoetato ; dispupiil, spupillare \ dis- 
purpo.se sb., disproposiio ; disruded, disuillanito', dLuer- 
million, disuermigliare', disuigor, disuigorire', diswhiten, 
sbiancare', diswoman’d, sfeminato. 

Dis., abbreviation of Discount; falso of L. dis - 
putdbilis proper for disputation (see quot.). 

1574 M. Stokys in Peacock St at. Cambridge (1841) App. 
A- p. xiv. One of the Bedels must . . proclayme thorder of 
their standynge. .upon the Dis Dayes . . Yf it be Dys, then 
..from one of the Clocke untyll fyve. 

Disability (disabrliti). [f. Disable a., after 
able , ability .] 

1 . Want of ability (to discharge any office or 
function) ; inability, incapacity, impotence. D. 
An instance of this. (Now rare in gen. sense.) 

1580 Lupton Sivqila 139 His disabilitie to .** 

promise. 1772-84 Cook (. 79°) VI. 2038 

frame trembling and paralytic, attended with a is > 

raising their heads. 1856 Lever Martins of C ■ * 5 ^ 

disability to contest the prizes of life cv J n WI „ , xx xix* 
Massingbred. *670 AxvevSOS Missions A, ner.Bd. I V.xxxix. 
364 Crippled by the teabd'tjrof *' s °^e D!5ab i h f ues ,o 
b. 3645 Milton Colas ter. wks. ^1047/ " ^at. 

i^tuenc^dbiWltos, 

pains and 1 
II. 394 T1 
making a good book. 


'll. II. xxi. (R.l, Bringing on ‘^“"^7824 iVntm. Rcr 
ff^TThcTu.hofLbTi.rs^nder many disabili.ies for 


^reinability or want of means. 

?' j sPin A . Wilson Zr/<-(.6 5 j) 267 My disabilities 
3624 Jas. 1 /•- charge of my Sonnes journey into 

are increased by the CBarge_^ ^ ^ j ^ ^ 

Spain. 764B . It (Taxing) leaves a disability equal, 

STS P«*rS 5 n .o its 'weigh,. .857 RfsK.s Pol Boon. 
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Art x8 What would you say to the lord of an estate who 
complained to you of his poverty and disabilities ? 

2 . Incapacity in the eye of the law, or created by 
the law ; a restriction framed to prevent any person 
or class of persons from sharing in duties or privi- 
leges which would otherwise be open to them ; 
legal disqualification. 

1641 Termer de la Ley nSb, Disabilitie is when a man 
..by any. .cause is disabled or made incapable to doe, to 
inherit, or to take., ad vantage of a thing which otherwise 
he might have had or done. 1765-9 Blackstone Comm. 
(1793) 554 The next legal disability is want of age. a 1832 
Mackintosh France in 1815 Wks. 1846III. i_93. Of all the 
lessons of history, there is none more evident in itself-. than 
that persecutions, disabilities, ^ exclusions— all systematic 
wrong to great bodies of citizens, — are sooner or later 
punished. 1833 Ht. Martineau Ireland 117 The law has 
at length emancipated us from our civil disabilities. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng;. II. rr His eagerness to remove the 
disabilities under which the professors of his religion lay. 

f Disable, a. Obs. [Dis- 10.] Unable; in- 
capable; impotent. 

14. .Certain Balades, Lenuoy (R.), Consider that my con- 
ning is disable To write to you. 1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep., 
Rich. II to Isabel, As my disable and unworthy Hand 
Never had Power, belonging to command. 1615 Markham 
Eng. Ilousnv. Pref.,'This imperfect offer may come to you 
weak and disable. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. it. Add. 

§ 12. 98 To forgive debts to disable persons, to pay debts 
for them. 

Disable (disF'-b’l), v. Also 5 dysable, 6-7 
diahable. [f. Bis- 8 + Able a.] 

1 . trails. To render unable or incapable ; to de- 
prive of ability, physical or mental, to incapacitate. 
Const, from, formerly to, for, or with inf 

1548 Gest Rr. Masse 89 Lesse hys fyrst offering, .be dis- 
habled to the ful contentation of syn. 1574 J. Dee in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 34 My father was dishabled for leaving 
unto me due mayntenance. <1x602 W» Perkins Cases Consc. 
(1619) 328 Immoderate excesse, whereby we are vtterly dis- 
abled from these, .duties, a 162 7 W. Sclater Remans Il r 
(1650) 127 We are wilfully disabled to performance. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1534 Incumbered by many_ garments. . 
which must disable them to exert their strength in the day of 
battle. 1848 Hampden Bampt . Leet. Introd. (ed. 3) 20 Men . . 
are disabled from understanding what they have been taught 
to condemn. 1885 Ld. Selborne in Law Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 
361 The Plaintiff, .by selling the property.. disables himself 
from doing that which by his pleadings he offers to do. 

b. spec. To render (a man, animal, ship, etc.) 
incapable of action or use by physical injury or 
bodily infirmity ; to cripple. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) n. 204 b/x, I am 
all dysabled of my membres % 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis II. 
(Arb.) 63 Thee Gods thee cittye dishable. c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn . lxvi, Strength by limping sway disabled. 1606 G. 
W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstinc 576 His continual sicknes .. 
was like to dishable the gouernment. and sway of so high 
a place. 171 2 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Ill, 296 
My writeing hand hath been disabled by a sprain. 1743 
P. Thomas JrnL Anson's Voy. 283 A Wound in his Breast 
by a Musket-ball, .disabled him at present, c 1790 Willock 
Voy. 56 We were struck by a sea, which totally disabled us. 
3893 Weekly Notes 85/2 A member being permanently dis- 
abled by an accident, 

f c. To injure, impair, or render less able in some 
capacity ; to deprive of the use of (some faculty, 
power, or possession'. Const, in, of. Obs. 

1604 Jas. I Counterbl . (Arb.) no How you are by this cus- 
tome disabled in your goods. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law - 
Mej'ch. 435 All things that depriue or disable the debtor in 
any of these, do weaken and lessen his meanes. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 292 He. .disabled them of six- 
teen thousand good horses. 

2 . spec. To incapacitate legally; to pronounce 
legally incapable ; to hinder or restrain (any person 
or class of persons) from performing acts or en- 
joying rights which would otherwise be open to 
them ; to disqualify. 

1485 in Paston Lett. No. 883. III. 316 Piers, Bisshop of 
Exeter . . with other dyvers his rebelles and traytours dis- 
abled and atteynted by the.. High Court of Parleinent. 
X524 in Vicary's Anatomic (1888) App. iii. 356 Doctour 
Bentley Sidoctour Ynkesley. .examyners Admytted to liable 
or disable suche as practise phisik & Surgery in London. 
16x2 Davies Why Ireland \ etc. (1747) 305 The Irish were 
disabled to bring anj- action at the Common Lawe. 1632 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) in M f Tuke the elder was 
fyned 100' 1 for this contempt, and to be imprisoned and dis- 
abled in their testimony for ever. 3637 Decree Star Chamb. 
§ 19 in Milton’s A reop. (Arb.) 18 Vpon paine of being foreuer 
disabled of the vse of a Presse or printing-house. 3678 
Luttrcll B rte/Rel. (3857) I. 4 An act .. disabling papists 
from sitting in either house of parliament.. 1700 l bid. IV. 673 
Papists, by the Act of Settlement, are disabled to inherit the 
crown. 1882 Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, xv «. 274 Statutory 
provisions disabling the Judges from sitting in the House of 
Commons. 

3 . To pronounce incapable ; lienee, to disparage, 
depreciate, detract from, belittle ; rcfl. to depreciate 
one’s own competence or fitness for an appointment 
or honour (chiefly as a conventional tribute to 
modesty), arch . or Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 26 Our glorious lady to disable 
And heinously on her to bable. c *555 Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen . VI 1 1 (1878) 02 That .. presume so far to disable, .dis- 
grace and infatne this marriage, x 600 Shaks. A. V. L. xv. 
i. 34 Farewell Monsieur Traueller ‘...disable all the benefits 
of your owne Countrie be out of louc with your natiuitie. 
x6xo Crt. ff Times Jas. /(xSjp) II. 142 He disabled him- 
self divers ways, but specially, that he thought himself un- 
worthy 10 sit in that place. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I.xxvi. 
294 When Sir Edward Rogers , . had recommended him to 


the house to be their speaker, and Williams [the speaker 
recommended] had disabled himself, Cecil, .required him to 
take the place. 1763 [see Disabling ppi a.\ 

T 4 . To make or pronounce ofno force or validity. 

i 5 S 2 Huloet, Disable, or refuse, or reiect, ccquuiisco. 
3584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 11. iii. 18 The depositions of 
manie women at one instant are disabled as insufficient in 
lawe. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 221 (R.) Neither meane I to 
auouch. .ne to disable or confute those thinges which. . have 
beene reported. 1663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 53 Some few 
of whose charges against Aristotle our Author indeavours to 
defeat and disable. 1693 A pol. Clergy Scot, 25 The Council 
may.stop and disable the Laws. 

Disable, sb. £f. prec. vb.] The act of dis- 
abling ; disablement. 

1827 Sm J, Barrington Pers. Sit. II. 16 A disarm Is con- 
sidered the same as a disable. 

Disabled (dis^-b'Id), ppl. a. [f. Disable v. + 
-ed 1.] Rendered incapable of action or use, csp. 
by physical injury ; incapacitated : see the verb. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Crosse iii, I am in all a weak 
disabled thing. 3695 Land. Gaz. N0.3X42/2 He saw off the 
Durces a disabled Ship. 1723 Pope Odyss. ixx. 381 Shatter’d 
vessels, and disabled oars. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc.Amcr. 

I I I. ^190 The families of intemperate or disabled men. 

Disablement (dis^-b’lraent). [f. as prec. -f 

-MENT.] 

1 . The action of disabling ; the fact or condition 
of being disabled. 

1684 Ph. Henry Diaries Lett. (1882) 322 , 1 heard of y° 
Death of Mr. Jo. Tho. .. after several yeares disablement. 
a 17x6 South Serm . V. iv. 182 (T.) This is only an inter- 
ruption of the acts, rather than any disablement of the [in- 
tellectual judging] faculty. 1806 VV. Taylor in Atm. Rcz>. 

IV. 230 This practice brings on diseases of the foot and 
ankles, and disablement for military service. 2853 Grote 
Greece it, Ixxxv. XI. 249 Encouraged by the evident dis- 
ablement of their enemies. 1884 Law Times 27 Sept. 356/1 
Compulsory assurance, .against sickness and disablement. 

2 . The imposition of a legal disability. 

348s Act x Hett. VII in Materials Hist. Hen. VII (Rolls) 
1 . 120 Actes of attainder, forfeiture, .and disablement. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen . VII , c. 35 § 2 The seid acte of Atteyndre . . or 
eny other- thinges to the disabilment of the seid Gilbert and 
of his heirez, a 1626 Bacon Observ. Libel in 1592 (T.), The 
penalty . . was . . disablement to take any promotion, or to 
exercise any charge. 1680 Baxter Anno, Stillingjl . iv. 26 
By Imprisonment, Banishment, or Death, or such Disable- 
ment. 

t Disa'bleness. Obs. [f. Disable a. + -ness.] 

1 . Inability, incapacity. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 65 A disablenesse to 
bow downe his necke. 3665 Wither Lord's Prayer 122 
A natural disableness to do any good. 

2 . The state of being disabled or injured. 

3666 Pepys Diary 4 July, Many of our ships coming in with 
very^small disableness. 

Disabler (dis^’bbi). [f. Disable v. + -er i.] 
One who or that which disables. (By Puttenham 
used for the figure meiosis in rhetoric, expressing 
disparagement : cf. Disable #.3.) 

3589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xvii. (Arb.) 195 Such 
speach isby the figure Meiosis^ or the disabler spoken of 
hereafter in the place of sententious figures. Ibid. in. xix. 
227 We call him the Disabler or figure of Extenuation. 

Disabling (dis^'bliq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-IngL] The action of the verb Disable, q.v. 

*495 Act xi Hen. VII , c. 30 Preamb., The said atteyndre 
and dishabling of the said Gervys. 1555 Abp. Parker Ps. 
lxix. 188 They did it cast, to my disabelyng. 1658-9 Bur- 
ton's Diary (1828) III. 248, I was against utter disabling in 
the other case, because I would not have you meddle with 
after Parliaments. 

Disabling, ppl- a. [f. as prec. +-ing-.] That 
disables : see the verb. 

s 75 ? Monitor I. xxxii. 293 Must that fire . . be smothered 
by disabling clauses in statutes? 1763 Hardivicke in Ld. 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. cxxxvii. 288, I made all 
the dutiful, grateful, but disabling speeches that became me. 
1832 Lewis Use $ A b. Pol. Terms xv. 142 The absence of 
a disabling law. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aar. Leigh it. 501 

, creaking of the door . .Which let upon you such dis- 
abling news. 

+ Disa'brr&ge, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] Ivans. 
To undo the abridgement of; to lengthen out. 
v? 5S ? Sw-VEstek Du Bnrtas , Tr!. Faith in. xi. Hee, whose 
life the Lord diddis-abbridge. .The most religious matchless 
Ezechias. 

Bisatmsal (disabir 7 -zal). [f. Disabuse v. + 
-al ; after abusaC] The action of disabusing ; = 
Disabuse sb. 

1876 Mns. Whitney Sights y Ins. II. iii. 364 Whatever . . 
she risked in her own disabuse! by taking a course that 
should make all plain. 

f Disabn*se, sb. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Abuse sb., 
under influence of Disabuse v.J. The act of dis* 
abusing, or fact of being disabused. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV. xxxiii. 253 I am aggrieved that 
this Disabuse hath happened so late unto me. 1700 Astry 
tx-Saavedra-Faxardo I. 339 Disabuse is the Son of Truth. 

Disabuse (disabi?7-2), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Abuse &.] 

1 . trans. To free from abuse, error, or mistake 
(sec Abuse v. 4 b, sb. 2) ; to relieve from fallacy or 
deception ; to undeceive. 

*6xx Cotcr., Desal-user, to disabuse, to rid from abuses. 

1 » i ALTON Angler 6, I hope in time to disabuse you and 
contrary appear evidently. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
1. introd. 7 To. .disabuse our minds from those false Images. 
* 73 * Pope Ess. Man 11. 14 JMan] still by himself abus'd, or 
d is -a bus d. 1856 Fro ddk Hist. Eng. (185S) I. fi. 13 6 It re- 
mained for Clement VII to disabuse men of their alarms. 


DISACCORDAKT. 


1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. Introd. 24 To disabuse their 
minds of the idea that the one is wrong, the other right 
2 . As an intensive of abuse : To mar, spoil 
misuse. Sc. 2825-80 in Jamieson. ? 

Hence Disabused ppl. a. 

1611 Cotcr., Desabusl. . disabused ; unblinded; deliuned 
of errors, rid from abuses. 3649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exmh 
xii. § 20 Wise and disabused persons. Jm 

t Disacce'pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Accept z>.] trans. To refuse acceptance to, not 
to accept ; to decline. , 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xlvn. (1739) 77 It had 
formerly made many fair proffers of sen-ice to this Island 
but it was disaccepted. 

t Disacce'ptaMe, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10.] 
Not acceptable, unacceptable. J 

1687 Settle Rejl . Dryden 63 Yet I hope my instructions., 
may not be wholly disacceptable. 

f Disacce’ptance. Obs. [f. Disaccht' 
after acceptance.] Refusal to accept, non-accept- 
ance. 

s6^z O. Seugwicke Eng. Preserv. 36 Particular and ex- 
elusive actings . . serve onely to the disacceptance of the 
workes. a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc.v ii. 351 God’s acceptance 
or disacceptance of things is. .proportionable to his judgmecL 
1720 S. Sewall Diary 23 July(i882)III.2s8Gave the Govt. 
^500 only. .He sent it back with a Note expressing his Du- 
acceptance. 

Disaccommodate (disakp’mifdr't), v. ? Ob s. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Accommodate v.] tram. To put to 
inconvenience, to incommode ; the reverse of to 
Accommodate. 

i6ix Cotgr., Desaccontmoder, to disaccommodate. 1640 
J. Rous Diary (Camden) 96 It may not only disaccommo- 
aate, but occasion the hurte. .of many of hts Majesties sub- 
jects. 1767 Warburton Lett A 1809) 394 , 1 hope this will not 
disaccommodate you. 1826 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 
330 The neck and the hands . . were disaccommodated with 
a haircloth tippet and haircloth gloves. 

Disaccommodation (riisak^m^d^'/sn). ?0fo. 
[n. of action f. prec. : cf. Accommodation and Dis- 
9.] The action of disaccommodating or condition 
of being disaccommodated ; want of accommoda- 
tion; unsuitableness; disagreement. 

3619 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 95 The Venetians’ disac- 
commodations with the Pope. 1660 Blount Bescobtl 37 John 
. . acquainted Mr. Whitgreave . . that His Majesty W3S re- 
turn’d to Boscobel, and the disaccommodation he had there 
1662 Petty Taxes 23 Too great a confinement.. and withall 
a disaccommodation in the time of the work. 1677 o/0£ 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 217 According to the accommoda- 
tion or disaccommodation of them [the placesj to such UJa- 
mities. Ibid. 1 v. v. 332 The least disproportion or disaccora- 
modation of one to the other would spoil the "now 
Work. , 

+ Disacco'mpany, v. Obs. rare. [f.Dis-o + 
Accompany v .] trans. To cease to accompaayor 
frequent; to deprive of one’s company. Hence 
+ Disacco'mpaniod ppl. a., deprived of company, 
unaccompanied ; unfrequented ; companionless. 

3598 Florio, Sconuersare, to disaccompanie, to sum- 
quent. Sconuersalione , a disaccompanying, an vinreq ' ' 
ing. 1638 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. (3633) 20 To 
accompanied was for neither [life nor honour]. 1031 •* , 

tin a XXI. 2 or Tell me what hast thou done with my daug • 
where hast thou bestow’d her? who shall accompany ) 
di saccompanied habitation? 

Disaccord (disakpud),r 4 . ff. Dis- 9 + 
sb.; after disaccord vb. : cf. F. disaccord. \ Hi 
verse of accord or harmony; disagreement, 'ar 

aiice. j Mils 

1809 Southey Lett, (1856) II. 132 Upon the groun „ 
disaccord with their principles of politics. W* , . • j 
JVitn. Hist. it. 62 It was in flagrant disaccord with 
of the Society in the hosom of which it rose. *889 • • 

39 Oct. 436/2 There is no disaccord between what n 
outset and what he becomes. 

Disaccord (disakpud), ». [ML. f w 

a. OF. desa{c)corder, f. des-, Dis- 4 + a(c,te 
Accoed, after desa(c)cord sb. (12th c - ' n . 
Darm.).] intr. To be out of accord or harm . • 
to be at discord, to disagree ; to refuse Ys t ;. 

0x400 Test. Love in. (R.), Treivly presence 
nacion in nothing disacorden. c 14°° tr - . i. an r.« 

Gov. Lordsh. 101 And if it disacorde to J»y 1 'nil 

it ys to to loke whether it be helpand U ’heno e 

51 Opyn J»inge ys bat qualytes er to be despy 
pey disacord fro b e i f mein. 3563 T. NortO- »he Other 
iv. in From which also not muche diMCCoro [ c n , \t 

place of the Apostle aboue alleged. _ rc3 t rxrc; 

iii. 7 A noble Lord.. sought her to any To jppljr. 

but she did disaccord, Ne could her liking to . 

3 80s Monthly Mag. XX. 147 This action- 

date. 3874 Mivart Contemp. Evol. (187Q a ™ '* n 
which disaccords with the action of buna S? | S *cC01lP l>,f 

Disacccmlance. rare, [f- Y 18 * , $*- 

after accordance : cf. OF. desacordan -J 
agreement; ^DisaccobdjA ^ a i5neofacti’ n 
3 862 T. A. Trollope Marietta 1 1 . v,, k -g-, K-ST- 

so wholly in disaccord an ce "dthTuscan idea - 

Gerar o Sensitive Plant III. jjl xi. 76 Ua venfid?, 

been all along in disaccordance to her rare, f 3 * 

Disacco-rdant (disakp-jaant), a. i;) 

F. dlsaccordant, AF. disaccordam L^. cCO j-.p,) 
Godef.), pr. pple. of disaccord er to 
Not agreeing, not in accord. t0 c tH* 

3494 Fabvan Chron. v. c. 75 l. 1 ' 

wryters. 1839 Bailly Fesfns xix. (1 54 8 / 205 
of all elements Most disaccordant. 



DISACCOUNT. 

+ Bisaccount, v. Obs. rare. [f..DlS- 6, 7 + 
Account v. or sbl\ traits. To strike out of an ac- 
count or reckoning. 

1640 Earl Cork in Sir R. Boyle's Diary Ser. 1. (1886) 
V. 160 That iso 1 ' is by him to be repaid and disaccownted. 
Disaccustom (disakzrstam), v. In 5 dysac-. 
[a. OF. desaeoustumer , dcsacoshtmer (1 2-1 3th c.), 
mod.F. disaccoutumer, f. des-, Dis- 4+ acostumer , 
aecoutumer to Accustom.] 

1 . traits. To render (a thing) no longer customary; 
to disuse, break off (a habit or practice), arch. 

1484 Caxton Curiall 3 He shal dine ; .and. .soupe in suche 
facon that he shal dysacustome hys time and hys maner of 
lyuyng. 2594 Constable Diana viil.iv, And I though dis- 
accustoming my Muse. .May one day raise my stile as others 
use. 1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 45 Those stiles, which 
Christian humilitie hath made them dis-accustome and 
leave off. 1814 Carv Dante, Paradise xvt. 11 With greet- 
ing such as Rome was first to bear, But since hath dis- 
accustom’d. 

2 . To render (a person) unaccustomed or unused 
to something (to which he was previously accus- 
tomed) ; to cause to lose a habit. Const, to, + from. 

1530 Palsgr. 517/1 For one that is disacustumed, it is 
a great payne to be brought in good order. 1636 E. Dacres tr. 
Machiavel’s Disc.LizyX. xvii. 90 Sufficient, to disaccustome 
them to the ill, and accustome them throughly to the good. 
1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas' Ho. Medicis 306 The people 
might be disaccustom’d from exercising them. 1836 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 271 Such application insensibly 
disaccustomed us to the use of our reason. 3881 H. James 
Portr. Lady xxxii, Disaccustomed to living with an in- 
valid. 

Hence Disaccustomed ppl.a.\ Disacctrstomed- 
ness; also f Disaccirstoinance ( obs .), disuse. 

1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxii. 299 
Moeuynge the helpe of god hym to dysenstome, unto the 
whiche dysacustomaunce he not many comj'n in the espace 
of ,xx. or .xxx. yeres. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1622)412 
Some long disaccustomed paines. 1632 Sherwood, Disac- 
customednesse, de sacco ustuma n cC\ 1825 Southey Talc 
Paraguay m. 46 How strangely to her disaccustom’d ear 
Came even the accents of her native tongue ! 

Disacidify (disasrdifoi), v. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To do away with the acidity of. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Disackaowledge, sb. Obs. [f. next: cf. 
Acknowledge sb .] The act of disacknowledging ; 
non-acknowledgement. 

1603 Flomo Montaigne 111.1x^(1632) 536 The most ordinary 
assurance 1 take of my people, is a kinde of disacknowledge 
or neglect. 

Disacknowledge (disaeknp'leds), v. [f. Dis- 
6 + Acknowledge v.\ tram. To refuse to acknow- 
ledge ; to renounce, disown. 

1598 Florio, Scondsccrc, to disacknowledge. Scouosciulo , 
disacknowledged, forgotten. 1613 Markham Eng. Hus- 
bandman 1. 11. xiv. (1635) 187 These violent opinions I alto- 
gether disacknowledge. 1692 South 12 Serm. (1697) 1 . 108 
By words and oral expressions verbally to deny, and dis- 
acknowledge it. 1836 Marryat Japhct lxxiv, I disinherit, 
I disacknowledge you. 1859 Trollope Bertrams II. v. 
75 You are not the man to disacknowledge the burden. 

Hence Disacknowledging- vbl. sb. ; also Dis- 
acknowledg“er, one who disacknowledges ; Dis- 
acknow ledg-ement, the fact of disacknowledging. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 8 No. .conscientious Subject ought 
to obey such a Power .. with an acknowledgement of its 
Authority, or without a disacknowledgement of it. a x65o 
Hammond Wks. II. u. 135 (R.) A disacknowledging or re- 
jecting the due government. 1661 Bp. Sanderson Episc. 
(5673) 55 A disachnowledgment of the Kings Authority and 
Supremacy Ecclesiastical. x66$ J. Sergeant Sure-footing 
ioi Disacknowledgers of Tradition. 

Disacquai/nt, v. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 6 f Acquaint 
v.] trans. To make no longer acquainted ; to 
estrange; to render unfamiliar (quot. 1567). Hence 
Disacquarnted ppl. a. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Luke xvi. 36 Ye must now 
disacquaint and estraunge yourselfes from the sour old wine 
of Moses lawe. 1567 Prant Horace ’ Epist. vi ; D j, Seeke 
how to chase that griefe awaye to make it disaquainted. 
263s Quarles Emblems 1. viii. 11718)33 When disacquainted 
sense becomes a stranger, And takes no knowledge of an 
old disease. 3677 FXk\x.Contempl. u. 89 This kind of dealing 
. . will in a little time dis-acquaint the Soul with them, and 
make the Soul and them strangers one to another. 

Disacquaintance (disakw^-ntans). ? Obs. 
[f. prec., after acquaintance : cf. Dis- 9.] The state 
of being disacquainted ; want of acquaintance ; un- 
familiarity. 

1589 Puttenham English Poesie hi. ix. (Arb.) .169 The 
straungenesse. .proceedesbut of noueltie anddisaquaintance 
with our eares. 1672 Baxter in Life f. A Heine ( 2838) I. 3 
Men’s strangeness and disacquaintance with those that are 
good. 2830 Lamb Let. to Gilman Wks. (1865' 165 The 
innocent taste of which [milk-porridge] I am anxious to re- 
new after half a century’s disacquaintance. 

Disacrone : see next. * 

Disacryl (disarkril). Chem. ff. DlS- (imply- 
ing disintegration or dissolution) 4 - Acryl.] A 
white flocculent substance into which acrolein 
changes when kept for some time. Called also 
disacrone . Also attrib as disacryl resin, a resin- 
ous matter similarly formed. 

2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem, II. 336 Acrolein when kept 
. . changes sometimes . . into a resinous matter, disacryl 
resin. "Disacryl is a white, tasteless, inodorous powder 
which becomes strongly electrical by friction. 
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DISAD VESTURE. 


+ Bisa&a’pt, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Adapt v .] trans. To render unfit. Hence Dis- 
ada’ptedy^)/. a., Disada*pting vbl. sb. 

i6xx Cotgr., Desagcnccr, to disadapt, disadmst. Ibid., 
Desagence x disadapted, disadiusted. Ibid., Desagencement, 
a disadapting, disadiusting. 

+ Disadj u*st, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Adjust 
vi] trans. To undo the adjustment of; to unsettle, 
disturb. Hence Disadju’sted ppl. a., Disadjirst- 
ing vbl. sb. 

idix Cotgr. [see prec.] 1746-7 Hervey Medit On 
Night 11. (1748) 50 When the Thoughts are once disad- 
j listed, why are they not alwaj’s in Confusion ? 

t Bisadmcrnisli, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Admonish v.] trans. To dissuade, to disadvise. 

16x1 Cotgr., Desadmoneste, disadmonished, or dissuaded. 
2847-78 in Hallhvell. 

t Bisado*m, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Adorn 
vi] trans. To deprive of adornment; to disfigure. 

259O Florio, Disbrauare, to disadorne or spoile of brauerie. 
2621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. ix. (2626) 176 My brow. . [he] dis- 
adornes : By breaking one of my ingaged homes, a 1729 
Congreve Homer's Hymn Penns (T.), She saw grey hairs 
begin to spread, Deform his beard, and disadorn his head. 

1* Disadva'nce, v- Obs. [ME. disavauttcc, a. 
OF. desavancer to repel, push back, hinder (14th 
c. in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 -f avancer to Advance 
(q.v. for non-etymological change of a- to ad-).] 

X. trans . To check the advance of, hinder from 
advancing, drive back, cause to retreat. 

1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 462 (522) Right for to speken of 
an ordenaunce, How we fa Grekes myghte disauaunce. 
c 2450 Merlin 658 To disavaunce the Emperour, and by-reve 
hym the wey to Oston. 1659 D. Pell Impr . Sea 131 The 
more they sail southward, the more they advance the Antar- 
tick, and disadvance the Artick [pole]. 

b. To draw back ; to lower (anything put for- 
ward). 

2596 SrENsER F. Q. xv. lit. 8 That forced him his shield to 
disadvaunce. Ibid. iv. iv. 7 Which th’ other seeing gan his 
course relent, And vaunted speare eftsoones to disadvaunce. 
26x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. (1632) 533 Hee displayed 
his Ensignes, till for the French Kings loue he was content 
to dis-aduance them. 

2. Jig. To hinder from advancement, progress, or 
promotion; to throwback; to cast into a lower 
condition or position. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2358 He slipirly stant 
whom that thow [Fortune] enhauncest, For sodeynly thow 
hym disavauncest. c 2450 Merlin 250 Men. .hadden grete 
drede that for the faute of her prowesse that holy cherche 
and. cristin feith were disavaunced. 2530 Palsgr. 517/2, 
I disavaunce, I disalowe or hynder, je desauance. 1566 
Painter Pal. Pleas . (1890) II. 102 The daughters.. be dis- 
auaunced and abased. 

3. intr. To cease to advance, stop short. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. iij, But when they saw 
their Lords bright cognizance Shine in his face, soon did 
they disadvance, And some unto him kneel, and some about 
him dance. 

Hence Disadva*ncing vbl. sb., retrogression. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 13 Their [the stars’] advancings 
and disadvancings. 

Disadvantage (dissedvernteda;), sb. Also 4-6 
des-, 5 dys-. [ME. des-, disavauniage , a. F. dls- 
avantage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. des-, Dis- 4 
+ avantage Advantage.] 

1. Absence or deprivation of advantage ; an un- 
favourable condition or circumstance. 

253° Palsgr. 213/2 Disavauntage, desauantaige. 2597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, xi. iii. 36 Him did you leaue vn-seconded 
by you, To looke vpon the hideous God of Warre, In dis- 
aduantage. 2607 — Cor. 1. vi. 49 Martius we have at dis- 
aduantage fought And didYetyre to win our purpose. 2639 
Fuller Holy IVar iv. xii. (1840) 299 Never could the Chris- 
tian religion be showed to Pagans, .on more disadvantages. 
2751 Johnson Rambler No. 180 T 3 Every condition has its 
disadvantages. 2782 Cowper Let. 7 Mar., You must have 
seen her to a disadvantage. 2837 Disraeli Veuelia 11. ii, Her 
regret of the many disadvantages under which he laboured. 
1881 Jowett Thncyd. 1. 85 A noble nature should not be re- 
venged by taking at a disadvantage one as good as himself. 

2. Detriment, loss, or injury to interest ; diminu- 
tion of or prejudice to credit or reputation. 

c 2380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 352 Whoso synnej* for a van- 
tage of himsilf, his synne maki j» disavauntage of fat fat he 
wenek turne to good. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) II. 161 
Childern leuej* Freynsch & construe]* & lurnep an Englysch, 
& habbej* far-by avauntage in on syde, & desauauntage yn 
anofar. 2488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, z. 22 Your seid liegemen 
. . susteyn and bere grete losses hinderaunce and disavaunt- 
age. 2618 Naunton in Fortesc. Papers 68 They speake 
there all they can to the disadvantage of our nation. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 431 Some disadvantage we endur’d ana 
paine, Till now not known. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 136 F 3, 

I . .never speak Things to any Man’s Disadvantage. 2755 
Johnson s.v. He sold to disadvantage. 18.. Bancroft 
(W ebster 1864) They would throw a construction on his con- 
duct to his disadvantage before the public. Mod. Having to 
realize on a falling market we had to sell to disadvantage. 

Disadvantage, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. Advan- 
tage v., andF. disavantage-r ( 1 507 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. disavantage sb.] trans. To cause disadvantage 
to ; to place in an unfavourable position ; to affect 
unfavourably. 

c 2534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist . (Camden) I. 262 Canulus 
..knew that the pollicie of his adversarie wolde muche 
disadvayntage him. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 952 
He. .made their lands waste, to disadvantage their enemies 


by so much the more. 2647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 73 Sun 
and wind cannot disadvantage you. 2731 Fielding Let. 
IV riters in. vi, You will be disadvantaged by the discovery. 
1871 Browning Balaust. 414 Yet faltering too. .As some- 
how disadvantaged, should they strive. 

Hence Disadvamtaged ppl. a., Disadvantag- 
ing vbl. sb. 

26x1 Cotgr., Desavantagl , disaduantaged. 2646 Salt- 
marsh Smoke in Temple 2 To the advantaging or dis- 
advantaging the cause. 2648 Boyle Seraph. Love x. (2700) 
58 Their.. disadvantaged Beauty is made the Compliment 
and Hyperbole of that Quality. 3879 H. Spencer Data of 
Ethics xi. § 6o. 188 The uniform principle has been that the 
ill-adapted, disadvantaged in the struggle for existence, 
shall bear the consequent evils. 

f Disadva*ntageable, a. Obs. [f. Disad- 
vantage, after advantageablc;. cf. Dis- 10.] At- 
tended by disadvantage; disadvantageous, preju- 
dicial. 


1597-8 Bacon Ess., Expense (Arb) 54 Hastie selling is 
commonly as disaduantageahle as interest. 2623 F. Ro- 
bartes Revenue Gospel 116 It is very disaduantageahle to 
the glorie of God and saluation of men. 1631 Bp. Webbe 
Quietn. 127 A disaduantageble peace is to be preferred 
before a just war. 

Hence + Disadvamtageably adv. Obs., in a dis- 
advantageous manner, to the disadvantage or pre- 
judice (of any one). 

2627 Lisauder <$- Cal. x. 222 Hee had.. spoken so dis- 
advantagably of her. 

Disadvantageous (diSKdvant^-dgss)^. Also 
7-8 -ious. [f. Dis- 10 + Advantageous, perh. after 
F. desavantageux (i5~i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Attended with or occasioning disadvantage; un- 
favourable, prejudicial. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 168 To erter into some 
disadvantageous promise. 2608 T. Morton Preant. En- 
counter 70 Intolerably disaduantagious vnto the Romish 
part. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Harold (1847) 560/2 
The English were in a streight disadvantageous place. 
1749 Fielding Tom femes in. ii, We are obliged to bring 
our hero on the stage in a much more disadvantageous 
manner than we could wish. 2861 Emerson Soc. <$- Soli/., 
Old Age Wks. (Bohn) III. 131 The creed of the street is, 
Old Age is not disgraceful, but immensely disadvantageous. 
2874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 8. 684 To consent to a dis- 
advantageous peace. 

b. Tending to the disadvantage or disciedit of 
the person or thing in question ; unfavourable ; 
derogatory, depreciative, disparaging. ? Obs. 

2663 Cowley Ode Restoration viii, Seen., in that ill disad- 
vantageous Light, With which misfortune strives t'abuse our 
sight. 2709 Swift T. Tub Apol., Fixes, .a disadvantageous 
Character upon those who never deserved it. a 1776 Hume 
Ess. Princ. Goz't. (R.), Whatever disadvantageous senti- 
ments we may entertain of mankind. 2807 G. Chalmers 
Caledonia I. 1. ii. 69 Herodian concurs with Dio in his 
disadvantageous representation of the civilisation. .among 
the Caledonian clans. 

Disadvanta-geonsly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a disadvantageous manner ; with disadvantage ; 
to the disadvantage of the person or thing in- ques- 
tion ; unfavourably, prejudicially. 

3611 Cotgr., Dcsadventageitseincnt, disaduantngiously. 
2632 Star Charnb. Capes (Camden) 20 It hath fallen out to 
be heard disadvantagiously for some. 1696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. Levant 353 You have spoken disadvantageous^ of 
the Government before a Guardian, a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo . II, (1847) II. ii. 49 The question was opened 
disadvantageous^’ for the court. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 
47 That national indifference to social philosophy, in_ which 
we compare so disadvantageous^ with the first nations of 
the continent. 


Disa&vaiita’gecrasness. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being disadvantageous; 
unfavonrableness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 2782 Tyers Rhaps. on Popes (T.) 
This disadvantageousness of figure he converted . . into a 
perpetual spur to., deliver himself from scorn. 

Disadve'nture. Obs. [MF. disaventure, a. 
OF. desavenlure , desadventure (in Godef.), f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + aventure Adventure.] Misadventure, 
mischance, mishap, misfortune. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 366 (415). If b thurgh my dis- 
aventure, Had lovid other hym or Achilles. ^1470 Harding 
Chron. it. ii, With streames to and fro, And tempestes grente, 
and sore disauenture. 1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 214 It 1* 
accounted more to disaduenture than to slnne. iS^ 
ser F. Q. 1. i. 45 For never knight, that dared vvarhkedee , 
More luckless disadventuresdid amate. 2638 Sir T • riESB 
Trav. (ed. 2) 275 Barames a noble Persian by hap es p , 
hut not a second disadventure. ^ n j 

tDisadve-nturous, Obs. Also 6 dmnd- 
ventrous, disaventrous. [f. prec., alter • 

turous: cf. obs. F. desaventureux (in Co gr. )- j 


ise, disinherite. 

ice + Disadve’sture. .... . 

Cotgr., Desadvest, a disseisin, dispossession, dis- 
tort. disinheriting- 



D ISALLIEG-E. 


DISANNEX. 


f Disallie # ge, Ofo. run. - [f. Dis- 6 +• 

*al liege, deduced from Allegiance, under the in- 
fluence of Liege : cf. prec.] Irans. To withdraw 
or alienate from allegiance. 

1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. (1847) 263/2 ’By a 
emicious and hostile peace, to disalliege a whole feudary 
ingdom from the antient dominion of England. 

Disallow (disalau*), v. Forms: 4-5 des- 
alowe, 4-6 dis-, 6 dysalowe, dissalow, 6- dis- 
allow. [a. OF. desalotte-r , disalotver to blame, 
etc. (in Godef.), f. des Dis- 4 + alouer Allow. 
In med. (Anglo )L. disallocare : see Du Cange.] 
To refuse to Allow (in various senses). 

I. Irans. To refuse to laud, . praise, or com- 
mend; to discommend, to blame. See Allow 1 . 1. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 83 This vice of Inobedience, .he des- 
allowe)?. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc IV. xxix. (1869) 191 
Nouht hat I wole blame it ne despeise it ne disaloweit, 
3510 Barclay Min\ Gd. Manners (1570) Gj, Both is like 
errour which wise men disalowe. 1573 G. Harvey Letter - 
bk. (Camden) 7, I praefer Tulli before Caesar in writing 
Latin ; do I therefore disable or disalow Caesar? 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 3 According to their care herein 
haue they been commended or disallowed in the Scriptures. 

1 656 Cowley Prologue to Guardian , Who says the Times 
do Learning disallow? ’Tis false; 'twas never Honour’d 
so as Now. 

2 . To refuse to approve or sanction; to disap- 
prove of: see Allow I. 2. arck . 

3494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 616 Whiche conclucion was after 
disalowyd. 3540 Act 32 Men. VIII K c. 46 The auditors 
general. .shal haue auctority to examin thaccomptes..and 
to allowe and disalow all that shal be reasonable. 1552 
Bury Wills (1850) 141 Furthermore I denull, disalow, and 
sett att nothing all former wills and testaments which I 
have made. 3673 Ray Jonrn. Low C. Glaris 436 Though 
they, .do take liberty to. .use. .shorts and exercises upon the 
Lords day, yet most of their ministers disallow it, a 3745 
Swift (J.), It ivas known that the most eminent of those who 
professed his own principles, publickly disallowed his pro- 
ceedings. 1892 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 6/2 The auditor also 
disallowed the refreshments the committee had, which .. 
amounted to 9*. 6[</. each. 

J-b. intr. with of. To refuse approval of. Obs. 
3576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 44, I . . might in no wise 
disallow of his doings : for he was very circumspect . . in 
his master's businesse. 1649 Milton Eikon. xiv. (1851) 448 
He retumes againe to disallow of that Reformation which 
the . Covnant vowes. x68i Chrtham Angled s Vade-m. 
xxviii. § 3 (1689) 164 Others disallow thereof. 

1 3 . To refuse to accept with approval ; to reject, 
disown. Obs. 

3377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 130 For fiei [the rich) han her 
hyre here . an heuene as it were . . And whan he deyeth, 
ben disalowed. 1433 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xiii. (1859) 9 
Sithen that he come to yeres of discrecyon, this laboure he 
hath in dede disalowid. 3526-34 Tindale i Pet. ii. 4 A 
livynge stone disalowed of men, but chosen of god and 
precious. 3660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 435/1 [tr. 
A rchytas] The fates of young and old together croud, No 
head is disallow’d By merciless Proserpina, 
f b. intr . with of. Obs. 

3576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 422 Wee ought not . . to 
disalowe of what soever is appointed us by Gods good 
providence. 3595 Shahs. John 1. i. 16 What foliowes if we 
disallow of this? 

4 . To refnse to accept as reasonable, true, or valid; 
to refuse to admit (intellectually). See Allow IX. 4. 

C1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 31 Every child is holden for 
to bowe Unto the modir . . Or elles he mot reson desalowe. 
3583 Exec, for Treason (1675) 37 Who with common reason 
can disallow that her Majesty used her principal Authority? 
3692 Ray Dissol. World m. v. § 3. 135 This whole Hypothesis 
[of Des Cartes) I do utterly disallow and reject. 1778 Mtss 
Burney Evelina Ded. (1784) 10 His influence is universally 
disallowed. 1841 Myers Catlt. Th. in. § 40. 145 By dis- 
allowing any human element . . we are deprived at once of 
much feeling of sympathy with the writers of the Bible. 

5 . To refuse to acknowledge or grant (some claim, 
right, or privilege), or to accede to (some request 
or suggestion) ; to reject. 

a iSSS.Latimer Serin . Rem. (1845) n, I must not suffer 
the devil to have the victory over me.. I must disallow 
his instinctions and suggestions. 1698 Fryer A cc. E. India 
4 P. 275 Use Christian Liberty in respect of Matrimony, 
it being disallowed none but the .Vortobeeds. 1786 T. 
Jeiterson Writ . (3859) II. 1 To discuss the propriety of 
his charges, and to alloiv or disallow them as you pleased. 
3B4X James Brigand xxii, Your claim upon her hand is 
already disallowed. 

6. To refuse to allow or permit; to forbid the 
use of, to prohibit. 

1563 Homilies it, Agst. Excess Apparel (1859) 308 The 
abuses thereof, which he forbiddeth and disalloweth. 1568 
Form Submission Papists in Strype Ann. Ref. I. Ii. 549 
Nor willingly suffer any such./to offend, wnom I may 
reasonably let, or disallow, a 1600 Hooker (J.) ; God doth * 
in convert*^ being married, allow continuance with infidels, 
and yet disallow that the faithful, : when they are free, 
should enter into bonds of wedlock with such. X621 Burton 
Anat. Met. 1. ii. ti. iv. He utterly dlsallowes all hote Bathes 
in melancholy, /i 1654 Selden Tablc'T. (Arb.) yo If he 
disallows a book it must not be_ brought into the Kingdom. 
3713 Bentley Free t k ink tug xi. (R.\ They disallow'd self 
defence, second marriages, and usury. 3831 Coleridge 
Tabled. 27 Oct., Advocates, men whose duty it ought to 
be to know what the law allows and disallows. 3854 
Lowell Camb. Thirty V. Ago Prose Wks. 1E90T. 96 The 
reat collar disallowing any independent rotation of the 
cad .. he used to turn his whole person, 
b. Const, with infin .. or 4 from and vbl. sb. 

1716 W. Horsley Fool (1718) II. 54 If a poor Barber shall 
be disallowed from taking Money. 1868 Browning Ring 
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•5- Bk. vi. 38 , 1 being disallowed to interfere, Meddle, or make 
in a matter none of "mine. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 June 12/x 
A law of the trade which disallowed an employer to take 
more than one apprentice at a time. 

Hence Disallo*wed ppl. a., Disallo’wing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1377 Langl./ 7 ./ 7 /. B. xiv. 339 Nou3t to fonge bifore . for 
drede of disalowynge. c 1555 H arpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 395 The public judgment of certain universities 
for the disproving and disallowing of his first marriage. 
3637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 11. ix. 53 To practise the 
Ceremonies, with a doubting and dissalowing conscience. 
3818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. ii. yg The objection . . was 
founded upon a disallowed assumption. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
12 Feb. 1 1/2 If the House went on voting disallowing 
motions for ever, Mr. Bradlaugh would still be one ahead. 

*KDisallo*wable, a. Obs. [f. Disallow + 
-able.] Not to be allowed or permitted; not to 
be approved or sanctioned. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 417 With these and many other 
disalowable condicions he was excercysed, which tourned 
hym to great dishonoure. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
280 What judge you of the words which I uttered : were 
they approvable, or were they disalowable? 1678 IL 
L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (3702) 474 Our Passions are 
nothing else but certain Disallowable Motions of the Mind. 
3716 Bp. Smalrjdce 2 st Charge 21 Which though not 
wholly unlawful, nor in the laity disallowable, yet in the 
clergy are of evil fame. 

Hence J* Disallo-wableness, the quality of being 
disallowable. 

1727 in Bailey, vol. II. 

Disallowance (disalau-ans). [f. Disallow 
+ -ANCE.] The action of disallowing ; refusal to 
sanction, admit, or permit ; disapproval, rejection, 
prohibition. 

1565 in Parkers Corr. (1853) 267 We have consulted how 
to proceed, whereby we may have your allowance or dis- 
allowance. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 206 note , The 
approbation or disallowance of a general assembly., should 
be a matter and cause spiritual. 1631 Gouge God's A rrows 
iii. § 14. 211 Centurions .. are commended .. without any 
reproofe or dis-allowance of their warlike profession. X733 
Neal Hist. Purit. II. 559 They declare tneir disallowance 
of all seditious libels. 3846 Grote Greece 1. xxi. II. 180 This 
disallowance of the historical personality of Homer. 3883 
A. H. de Colvar in Rep . Co. Crt. Cases Pref. it note , The 
Rules of the Supreme Court . .' come into operation on the 
24th October next, subject to disallowance by Parliament. 

+ b. Mtts. Something disallowed or forbidden 
by rule ; an irregularity. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus ._ 16 The . . allowances and 
disallowances in the composition of foure parts. 3674 
Playford Skill Mus. lit. 37 The last disallowance .. is 
when the upper part stands, and the lower part falls from 
a lesser third to a fifth, ry 89 Burney Hist. Mus. Ill.viii. 
527 An excellent composition might now be produced 
merely from ancient disallowances. 1854 J- W. Moore 
Compl. Cycl. Music , Disallowance , A term applied to any 
anomalous formation, or succession of chords. Two succeed- 
ing eighths, or two consecutive perfect fifths, in the same 
direction, constitute a disallowance. 

Disallower. [f. Disallow + -ek h] One 
who disallows, or refuses to sanction. 

1672 H, More Brief Reply 74 Himself was an Opposer 
and disallower of that fond and Idolatrous Superstition. 

DisaDowment (disalairment). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ment.] The action or fact of disallowing. 

1884 J. H. McCarthy Eng. under Gladstone xiv. 200 The 
disallowment roused a strong display of public feeling in 
all the Australian colonies. 

Disally (disalor), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Ally vi] 
irans. To free from alliance or union. 

3671 Milton Ax 3022 Nor both so loosely disallied 
Their nuptials. 3864 Swinburne Atalania 301 Disallied 
From breath or blood corruptible. 

+ DisaTter, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Dis- 5 + Alter 
vi] trails. To alter or change for the worse. 

* 579 . Fenton Guicciard. vit. (1599) 281 No other thing 
had disaltered the people, but the pride of the gentlemen. 

t Disalte’rn, v. Obs. rare. ff. Dis -5 + L. 
altemdre to change from one thing to , another.] 
trans. To alter or change for the worse : cf. prec. 

3635 Quarles E mil. in. iv, O wilt thou disaltem The rest 
thou gav’st ? 

Disamay, obs. var. of Dismay. 

Disamis (di'samis). Logic. The mnemonic 
term (introduced by Petrus Hispanus, c 1 250) de- 
signating the second mood of the third fignre of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a parti- 
cular affirmative if), the minor a universal affir- 
mative ( a ), and the conclusion a particular affirma- 
tive (/). 

The initial letter d shows that the mood can be reduced 
to Darii, by simple conversion of the major, transposition 
of the premisses, and simple conversion of the conclusion, 
as indicated by the letters s, in, s, following the three 
vowels. 

155 1 T. Wilson Lcgike (1580) 30 The third figure .. This 
argument is reduced to Darii .. Di. Mercie onely forgiveth 
synnes. sa. All mercie is purchased by faith e ; mis. Ther- 
fore by faith pnely forgivenes is obteined. 3624 De Lawne 
tr. Du Moulin s Logick 344. 1891 Welton Logic I. iv. fii. 
§ 136 Disamis.. As example we may give: ‘Some pronouns 
in Englishman: inflected; all such pronouns are words of 
English origin; therefore, some words of English origin 
are inflected Ibid.. As an / proposition can be simply 
converted, it is a matter of very small moment whether an 
argument is expressed in Disamis or in Datisi. 
Disanagrammatize : see Dis- 0 . 


+ Disana’logal, a. Obs. [Dis- 10.] =neit. 
3676-7 Hale Contempt. II. JVorks of God (R.\ Tv t 
knowledge, which we have in ourselves, which is utterly 
unsuitable and disanaloga! to thatknowledgejwhichishGci 
Disanalogous (disanre-logss), a. [Dis- io.l 
Having no analogy. 

1816 Keatinge Tray. (1817)11. 1^4 The words ..ha,, 
their ordinary denominations in an idiom totally disanal. 
ogous to what they have with us. 
t DisanaTogy. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] Want of 
analogy ; a condition the reverse of analogous, 
1630 \V. Folkingham Art of Survey Pref. Verse j S p or 
Dis-analogies strange, strained, rude, Nor Decisions 
curious-ill-scande. 3641 Capt. A Mervin in Rushw. Hitt. 
Coll. iii. (1692) I. 218 Where first I observe the disanalogy.' 

Disanchor (disarrjksi), v . Also 5-7 dis-, 
dysa(u)ncre, 6-7 disan(c)kar, -er. [a. OF. 
desancre-r , f. des-, Dis- 4 + ancrer to Anchor, 1 
an ere Anchor sb. 1 ] 

1 . trans. To loosen (a ship) from its anchorage; 
to weigh the anchor of. 

<ri477 Caxton Jason 56 Thene the £ocd patrone .. dis- 
ancred the noble shippe and went again to the see. 1481 
• — Godfrey 389 They shold disancre tneyr shippes and flee. 
3600 Holland Livy xxxi. vfi. 776 After he is disankered 
once . . Sc under saile from Corinth. 3609 Heywood Brit. 
Troyw . xxxix. 316 Sixe Gallies they Disanker from the 
Isle. 

Jig. a 3871 Carlyle in J. W. Carlyle's Lett. (iE8j) II. 
3^6 note. Miserable feature of London life, needing to be 
dis-anchored every year, to be made comparatively a 
nomadic, quasi-Cafmuck life. 

2 . intr. To weigh anchor : said of a ship or its 


crew. 

a 3470 Tiitoft Cxsar iii: (1530) 3 He dysauncred & de- 
parted about thre of the clocke. c 1477 Caxton Jason 3S 
She went to the ship that sholde disancre for to go to 
Athenes. 1595 Drake Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 9 The enemie 
labored to cause us to disankar. a 3656 Ussher Atnt. (ifi}8) 
644 [They] were commanded .. to disanchor, and to depart 
from those places. 38. . Southey (F. Hall). 

Hence Disa'nchoring vbl . sb. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. vi. (1872) 138 IVe need not 
dwell at too much lengthy on the foreign journeys, dis* 
anchorings, and nomadic vicissitudes of household, which 
occupy his few remaining years. 

t Disange'lical, a. Obs. [Dis- io.] Not 
angelical ; the reverse of angelical. 

.13687 H. More in Norris Theory e>J Love (1688) 191 h 
were a thing Disangelical, if I may so speak, and lundmne. 
3736 H. Coventry Philemon to Hyd. ii. (T.), The opinion 
of that learned casuist, .who accounts for the shame 
ing these pleasures of the sixth sense, as he js pleased to 
call them, from their disangelical nature. 

Disangularize, v. : see Dis- 6. 
Disanimal, v. : see Dis- 7 b. 
t Disa-nimate, a- Obs. rare. [f. Dis- to t 
Animate «.] Deprived of life ; inanimate. . 

1683 P. Rvcaut Critic!; iz8 They saw., many disanmatt 


Bodies. _ .. 

Disanimate (disre’nim^t), v. [f. dis* 0 + 
Animate v., prob. nfter F. dlsanimcr (15-ifth c.in 
Godef. Suppl.)i] 

1 . trans. To deprive of life, render lifeless. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 196 In carca^ 

warme and bodies newly disammated. X678 
Intel! Syst. 38 That Soul and Life that is now fled and 
from a lifeless Carcase, is only a loss to that particular 7 
or pompages of Matter, which by means thereof is no' 
animated. 1833 [see Disanimated below). < # . 

2 . To deprive of spirit, courage, or vtgonr, 

discourage, dispirit, dishearten. . . 

3583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 39 [They] also w 
animate, than disanimate them to perseuere in their w 
nes. 1591 Shahs, i Hen. VI, m. u 183. 1638 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 183 Yet the sublime 
disanimate us. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr.v ir. Apv* A* 5 * 
604 The garrisons were so disanimated at these u 
1791-1814 [see Djsanjmatjng below]. . 

Hence Disa'nimated ppl. a.; Disa'nimfl 5 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3624 Capt. Smith Virginia in. xii. 94 1671 

of fifteene yeares , more, .grow they disammated. " 
Ld: Orrery Art of War 199 May it not oc a b _ ^ 
Disanimating of the Soldiery? X7? 1 E. ' .5^ 
Card. 1. 87 To.. stay Despair’s disanimating pB ; . 

Southey Roderick xvm. 83 From whence di» 
fear had driven The former primate. ^ 1833 L*”® * 


d j linked to her own gm 

natural tree, co-twisting with its limbs her own . 
seemed either-^these animated branches; those di« 
members. . 4TE 

Disanimation. [n. of action f. . 

vi] . The action of disanimating: 111 


of life. b. Discouragement, 

•*' " - ' — x. * 23 P u n;J 


3646 Sir-T. Browne Pseud. iEp. . ,a 


j we.... *./ . . fl/J, 

which depend on life, and depart upon di^animauor 1 ^^ 
in. xxv. 178 A Glow-worm e will afford a taint up * ^ ^ 
a dayes space when many will conceive it dcac Y f Ajcminu- 
a mistake in the compute of death, and \ termc 0 ,.^ cra ». 
lion. 3828 Webster. Disanimaiion, the act 01 
ing; depression of spirits. airnnCL 

Disaxmes (tlisane-lrs), v. Also 5 , 

[a. OF. desannexe-r (1475 ' n Godef.) : Ecc , . . : s 
and Annex.] Iran). To separate (that «bid> 
annexed) ; to disjoin, disunite. ’ ij t n- 

3495 Act 3i lien. VII, c. 34 Preamh, ® ^ 
ditamentes shuld be .. separat severed and di . pht 
the Duchie of Cornwall. 1628 Coke On 
feoffor cannot disannex the advouTOn from 



DISANNEXATION, 
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DISAPPOINTING. 


without deed. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial for Lcr.v Spirits I 
I. 270 [It] became part of the English Dominions ..and 
could not be disannexed but by Act of Parliament. 1869 
Echo 9 Mar., The object of the Bill was to disannex .from 
the Provostship of the College [Oriel] acanonry of Rochester 
and a valuable rectory, which now formed part of the en- 
dowment. 

Hence Disanne'xing vbl. sb. 

1831 Coleridge Tabled. 17 Dec., The disannexing and 
independence of Ireland. 

Das annexation (disieneks^-Jan). [f. Disan- 
nex, after annexation.'] The action of disannex- 
ing ; separation (of something annexed). 

1884 Q. Rev. July 748 note, The idea' of the disannexation 
of the Transkei has been abandoned. 1885 Lady Herbert 
tr. Lagrange’s Dupanloup II. 130 Ceaseless fears of an- 
nexation and disannexation. 

Disannul (disanitrl), v. Also 5-6 dys-, 5-S 
-anull. [f. Dis- 5 + Annul v . Cf. the parallel 
forms Disnull, Denull.] 

1 . trans. To cancel and do away with ; to make 
null and void, bring to nothing, abolish, annul. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 347 He laboured that he myght 
do dysanull y 8 former ordenaunces and statutes, and to cause 
them to be broken. 1526 Tindale Matt . v. 17 Ye shall not 
thinke that I am come to disanull the lawe. 1535 Cover- 
dale Job xl. 3 Wilt thou disanulle my judgment? 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 145 Our Lawes . . Which Princes, 
would they, may not disanull. 1634 Canne Nccess. Separ. 
(1849)52 The whole action is disannulled and made void. 
1691 Kay Creation 1. (1704) 44 They endeavour to evacuate 
and disannul our great Argument. 1745 in Col. Reel Penn- 
sylv. IV . 775 To disanull the Engagements and destroy the 
Amity subsisting between them. 1840 Miss Mulock Ogil - 
vies xiv, A solemn troth-plight, which-., no earthly power 
ought ever to disannul. 

t 2 . To deprive by the annulment of one’s title ; 
fig. to do out of. Const, fronts of. Obs. 

*556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 79 Soo by that they he 
dyschargyd and dyssanullyd from alle maner of inherrytans 
of the imperialle crowne. 1604 T. M. Black Bk. B iv h, Are 
we disanuld of our first sleepe, and cheated of our dreames 
and fantasies? 1613 Attsw. Uncasing MachiviVs Instr. 
Eij, That will, .disanul thee of thy quiet rest. 

Hence DisannuTling 1 vbl. sb. ; also DisannuT- 
ler, one who disannuls ; DisannuTment, the fact . 
of disannulling. 

1586 T. B. LaPrimaud. Fr. Acad. 1. ^37 The disanulling 
of all gold and silver coine, and the appointing of yron monie 
onely to be currant. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 65 
If any thing were done by them that was absolutely good, 
it was the disannulling of the impost of salt. z6ix Cotgr., 
Nullitf , a nullitie, annihilation, disannulment. 111625 
Fletcher Woman's Prize 11. v, In which business Two of 
the disanullers lost their night-caps. 1755 Johnson, Disan - 
liniment. 1792 G. Washington Let. Writ. 1891 XII. 157 The 
right of disannulling is reserved to the government. 1818 
Colebrooke Treat. Obligations I. ior He is debarred from 
. . insisting on the delay as a disannulment of it. 1882 
Standard 23 Dec. 1/2, I agree to the disannulment of our 
engagement on certain conditions 
Disanoint(disanoi-nt),». [f.Dis-6 + Anoint.] 
trans.X To undo the anointing or consecration of. 
Hence Disanoi'nted, Disanoi’nting ppl. adjs. 

164S Milton Tenure Kings (1640) 2 They have, .bandied 
and. borne, armes against their King, devested him, dis- 
anointed him. 1820 Keats Hyperion 11. 98 For Fate Had 
pour’d a mortal oil upon his head, A dlsanointing poison. 
1867 Trench Shiptyrccks Faith^ 47 There is something un- 
utterably pathetic in that yearning of the disanointed King 
[Saul]. 1871 Swinburne Songs bcf. Sunrise. Halt bef. Rome 
175 His blessings, as other men’s curses Disanoint where 
they consecrate Kings. 

Disanswerable a. : see Dis- 10. 
tDisappa*rel,^. Obs. [f.Ihs-6-t- Apparel v.\ 
perhaps after F. dPsappareiller (nth c. in Littre) 
cf. Sp. desafarejar to unharness, unrig, Pg. dcs- 
aparclhar to unrig, unmast.] trans. To deprive 
of apparel ; to disrobe, undress. Alsoy^. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia lit. 336 Zelmane disap pare] ling her- 
k **i x ®* 7~77 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxxiv. 128 The Cup is 
the betrayer of the mind, and does disapparel the soul, 
a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 119 
Every day we rise and lie down, apparel and disapparel 
our selves, weary our bodies and refresh them. 1652 Ben- 
lowes Theoph. xm. c. 249 Thus entertain we death, as 
friend To disapparel us for Glories endlesse end. 
b. intr. for refi. Cf. undress. 

1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. (1858) 51 He disapparell, 
and tojmy But one half glaunce most gladly dye. 

t Dxsappari tion. 06s. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Apparition; after disappear.} = Disappearance. 

1790 Herschel in Phil. Trans. I.XXX. 479 Its di-ap- 
parition in general, and in my telescopes its faintness when 
turned edgeways, are in no manner favourable to this idea. 
X 79 ^ W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 97 The still dis- 
apparition of the tumult and bustle. 

Disappear (disapDu), V. Forms: 6disapere, 

7 disappeer, -appeare, 7- disappear, [f. Dis- 6 
+ Appear v., after F. disparaitrc , disparaiss -, of 
which the earlier direct reprs. were Dispa rish and 
Dispear, q.v. 

(In.Palsgr., but app. not in common use before -17th c. 
Not in Shaks., nor in Bible of 1611.)] 

1 . intr. To cease to appear or be visible; to 
vanish from sight. The reverse of Appear. 

1530 Palsgr. 517/1 The vysion disapered incontynent. 
1623 Cockeram, Dis appeare, to vanish out of sight. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. (1843) 17/2 There appeared to him, 
on the side of his bed, a man . . after this discourse he dis- 
appeared. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 388 When 


the Sun is deprest and disappearing. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm. 47S She disappeerd, and left me dark, I wak’d To find 
her, or for ever to deplore Her loss. <21704 Locke (J.), 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear. 
2726 A dz>. Capt. R. Boyle 271 The Cloud upon my Wife’s 
face began to disappear by degrees, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
xxvii. 212, I saw the leader sink and suddenly disappear. 

b. Of a line or thing extended in space, which 
ends by gradually ceasing to be distinguishable, 
or ‘dies away* by blending with something else; 
to be traceable no farther. 

1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 9 Its opposite thread is lost, 
and disappears on the other, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ix. 63 
A moraine .. ‘disappearing at the summit of the cascade. 
Mod. ( Entomol. ) A species of moth with a particular line 
disappearing at the subcostal vein. 

2 . To cease to be present, to depart; to pass from 
existence, pass away, be lost. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 98 If. .the surface has been long ex- 
pos’d .. these small caverns are fill’d with dust, and dis- 
appear. 1784 Cowper Task hi. 814 As duly as the swallows 
disappear. ^ 1874 Morley CompromiseiyKZC) 235 A species of 
plant or animal disappears in face of a better adapted species. 
1884 Gustafson Found. Death i. (ed. 3) 13 The works of 
the few writers of antiquity who ventured to treat of these 
mysteries, .have tracelessly disappeared, 
b. of things immaterial. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.), When the night and winter disappear, 
The purple morning rising with the year, Salutes the Spring. 
1809 -10 Coleridge Friend 38 Effects will not, indeed, 
immediately disappear with their causes. x86z H. SpENcr.R 
First Princ. .. iv. § 26 (1875) gr Our conception of the 
Relative itself disappears, if our conception of the Absolute 
is a pure negation. 1893 Weekly Notes 83/2 The distinction 
between meritorious and non-meritorious creditors had dis- 
appeared. 

Disappearance (disapl°Tans). [f. Disappear 
v. + -ance, after appearance The action of dis- 
appearing ; passing away from sight or observation; 
vanishing. ■ 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 317 T 2 Not likely to be remem- 
bred a Moment after their Disappearance. 1794 S. Wil- 
liams Vermont 115 The usual times of the appearance and 
disappearance of these birds. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 352 Let a man learn . . to bear 
the disappearance of things he was wont to reverence, with- 
out losing his reverence. 1856 Stanley Sincti fy Pal. viii. 
(1858) 328 The sudden appearances and disappearances, 
which baffled all the zeal of his enemies. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 351 The final disappearance of many ideas 
which foster anti-social tendencies. 

Disappearer (disapioTai). [f. Disappear + 
-er 1 .] One who disappears or vanishes. 

x88z N. V. Tribune 14 June, Prickly comfrev, which .. 
was goin^ to do such great things for our agriculture, seems 
to have joined the mysterious disappeared 1889 Daily 
News 8 Oct. 5/1 The learned Feithius, who 'chanced to 
pop his head into fuller’s shop * and never came out again, 
was a model of a disappearer. 

Disappea ring, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -wo A] 
The action of the verb to Disappear. 

i6ix Cotgr., Disparoissaticc, a disappearing, or vanishing 
out of sight. 1662 S. P. Acc. Latitude Men in Phenix II. 
514 The appearing of new Stars and disappearing of old. 
1726 Ado. Capt. R. Boyle 285 AH the Discourse was of 
Don Roderigo’s sudden disappearing. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. II. 115 It is impossible .. to account for the dis- 
appearing of the two gases, or the appearance of the water, 
without admitting that this liquid is actually composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

Disappearing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That disappears or passes out of sight. 

1886 Daily News 9 Nov. 2/7 The defendant . . performed 
the trick with his daughter as the disappearing lady. 1887 
Fortn. Rev. Nov. {Bril. Army), We are behindhand .. 
in disappearing guns, in cupolas and shields, and in sub- 
marine mining. 1891 Daily News 7 Oct. 5/3 Witnessing 
target practice with the so-called disappearing gun.. The 
gun is hoisted for firing, and immediately upon the discharge 
falls back into position. 

+ Disappe'ndancy, -ency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
Dis- 9 + Appendancy.] Law. The condition or 
quality of being disappendant ; an instance of this. 

1760 Burn Ecclcs . Law (1767) 1. 6 (Jod.) A disappendency 
may he also temporary. 

f Disappe’ndant, -ent, a. Obs. [f. Dis- io 
+ Appendant.] Law. The opposite of Appen- 
dant; detached from being an appendancy. 

1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 436. 188 If the Baylywick or 
faire be disappendant in fee from the Manour % 1760 Burn 
Eccles. Law (1767 ) I. 7 (J°d-) The advowson is made dis- 
appendent. 

Disappoint (disapornt), v. Also 5-6 dis- 
apoynte, 6 disapoincte, -apoint, -apoynt, -ap- 
poynte, dys*. [ad. F. dtsappointer (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. des- (Dis- 4) + appointcr to Ap- 
point. See also Dispoint.] 

1 . trans . To undo the appointment of; to deprive 
of an appointment, office, or possession; to dis- 
possess, deprive. Obs. (exc. as notice-wd.) 

[1489 see DisroiNT.] 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
t. 582 A monarch.. hath power, .to appoint or to disappoint 
the greatest officers. 1824 Byf.on yuan xvi. Ixxv, He would 
keep it Till duly disappointed or dismiss’d. 1869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xi. 6 God’s Anointed is appointed, and shall 
not be disappointed. . , . • ♦ 

2 . To frustrate the expectation or desire of (a 
person) ; to defeat, balk, or deceive in fulfilment of 
desire. Const. \ of, in, with. 


1494 Fabyan Chron. vil ccxxxiv. 270 He, contrary his 
promyse, dyd disapoynte them, and nothynge ayded them. 
1555 Watreman Fardlc Facions Ded. 4 Neuer disapointed 
of honourable successe. 1697 Potter A ntiq. Greece 11. ii. 
(1715) 183 [They] were miserably disappointed of their ex- 
pectations. 1749 Fielding Tom yones x. Hi, Disappointed 
in the woman whom . . he had mistaken for his wife. 1821 
Shelley Prometh. Uttb. 111. iv. 128, I .. first was disap- 
pointed not -to see Such mighty change as I had felt within 
Expressed in outward things. 1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. 
Sperm Whale 204, I was much disappointed with its ap- 
pearance. Mod. I should be sorry to disappoint you. If 
they rely on him, he will be sure to disappoint them. 

+ b. To defeat (faction, effort, etc.). Obs. 

1582 N. Ltchefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. Ixv. 
132 Howbeit to disappoint them of their suttle dealing. 1587 
Golding Do Monuiy x. (1617) 149 The Adamant or Lode- 
stone is disappointed of his force by Garlicke. 

+ 3 . To break off (what has been appointed or 
fixed) ; to fail to keep or comply with (an en- 
gagement) ; to fail to fulfil an appointment with (a 
person). Cf. Appoint v. 3. Obs. 

T530 Palsgr. 517/1 , 1 disapoynte, I breake a poyntement 
with a person. 1542 Henry VIII Declar. Scots 193 The 
. . metyng was not onely disappoynted, but . . an inuasion 
made . . into our realme. 1581 York Bakers' Guild § 39 in 
Archxol. Rev. (1888) May, If any jurneyman .. dothe 
promise anie maister to come and helpe him to hake at 
tyme appointed, and . . go to an other to worke, and dis- 
apoint the maister. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 363 
So as to put off and disappoint the day which he had set. 

4 . To undo or frustrate anything appointed or 
determined ; to defeat the realization or fulfilment of 
(plans, purposes, intentions) ; to balk, foil, thwart 
(anticipations, hopes, etc.). 

1579 Tomson Calvin' sSerm. Tim. 09/2 Not yt any mortall 
men can disappoint that which God hath established from 
heauen. x6xx Bible Prov. xv. 22 Without counsell, pur- 
poses are disappointed. _ 1689 C. Hatton in H. Corr. (1878) 
II. 133 Y* fatall resolution, .hath disapointed y° delivery of 
y r letter. 1715-20 Pope Iliad vii. 304 The wary Trojan 
shrinks, and, bending low Beneath his buckler, disappoints 
the blow. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich 
16 Mar., I can answer without disappointing your expec- 
tations. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 433 On purpose 
that the testator’s intention should be wholly frustrated, 
and that the tenant for life should he under a temptation 
to disappoint the will. 1832 Hr. Martineau Homes Abroad 
ix, The junction of penal with voluntary emigration tends. . 
to disappoint the purposes of the one, and to extinguish 
the benefits of the other. i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 
165 This ambitious hope Louvois was bent on disappointing. 
1873 F. Hall in Scribner's Mag. VI. 466/2 Nor is this ex- 
pectation frequently disappointed. 

f b. To undo, destroy, overthrow. Obs. 
x6ix Cotgr., Desbraquer , to vnplant, or dismount artil* 
lerie ; to wry, or disappoint the Ieuelt thereof. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 511 All those curious and wealthy Trades 
of them who worke in fine flaxe . . Shall he utterly undone 
and disappointed. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 135 r r They 
endeavour to disappoint the good works of the most learned 
..of men.* 17x2 tr .Pomct's Hist. Drugs I. 26 Disappointing 
all the ill Effects of the Viperine poison. 

+ 5 . To appoint, equip, or accoutre improperly. 
Cf. Appoint 15. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Mornay i. 7 In painting thy Pictures 
thou doest not so disapoint thy selfe. 

+ Disappornt, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 
,The act of disappointing ; disappointment. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 267 The more desirable the object, 
the greater the disappoint. <z 1656 Bp. Hall Soliliquies 45 
There is nothing more troublesome in human Society than 
the disappoint of trust and failing of friends. 

t Disappornt able, a. Obs. rare - °. [f. Dis- 
appoint v. + -able.] Liable to be deprived of 
office, etc. 

16x1 Cotgr., DeslituaBlc , destituahle, disappointable. 

Disappointed, £pl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed '.] 

1 . Having- one’s anticipations frustrated ; foiled, 
thwarted. 

1552 Huloet, Disapoynted, frustra t us. 1744 R. Liddell 
Let. to Lady Denbigh 10 May in 8 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm., The disappointed people who were invited have 
lost their dance. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. tf F. II. 107 The dis- 
appointed monarch . . was thrice repulsed with loss ana 
ignominy. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas Jli. 10 The anguish of 
disappointed faith. # , 

f2. Improperly appointed, equipped, or fitted 
out ; unfurnished, unprepared. Obs. 

160s Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 77 Cut off euen in the Blossomes 
of my Sinne, Vnhouzzled, disappointed, vnnaneld. a xosg 
Cleveland Sing-song xxxv. The Bridegroom m at 
rustle, AH disappointed in the Bustle, The Maidens 
shav'd his Breeches. _ . . 1 

Hence Disappointedly adv., in a disappoinre 

1880 Mrs. Burnett Louisiana 12, I would rather ha\e 
‘ Louise*, she said, disappointedly. _ ^ t 

Disappornter. [f. as P rec.+^.] Oneuho 
or that which disappoints. H . 

iSiz Leigh Hunt in J M « R , 

the disappointer of hopes. 1820 iota. * o. 

disappointers and promise-breakers. __ . » vc n 

'T?i Sa ^P 0 V?t^,^n^m’Oivr-chscppotnl I mcnt. 

T p O in t "b e! i e s hope or expectntion. 
That disapp , i)is3poyntyng,/n<j/r<t///I 1836 Kfble 
> 99^“ disappointinijdream ! .B&, 
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Fortn, Rev. June 812 The sons of Jacob were .. a disap- 
pointing set of young men. 

Hence Disappointingly adv., in a disappoint- 
ing manner. Disappointingness, disappointing 
quality. 

■ 1870 Fall Mall G. 25 Aug. 5/1 [Apparatus] disappoint- 
ingly useless. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 

I. x. 371 The light verses and essays .. are disappointingly 

weak. 1837 Chevne "Joh 4. Solomon vi, The main point 
for us to emphasise is the. disappointingness of the events 
of the epilogue regarded as the final outcome of Job’s 
spiritual discipline. . 

Disappointment (disaporntm£nt). [f. Dis- 
appoint v. + -ment : cf. F * disappointment (14- 
15th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.) ; also DlSPOlKTMEKT.] 

1 . The fact of disappointing ; the frustration or 
non-fulfilment of expectation, intention, or desire. 

1614. Raleigh Hist. World iv. v. § 11 (R.) Such disap- 
pointment of expectation doth much abate the courage of 
men in fight. 1690 Norris Bcatitudes{x^i')\.^ Not that 
which the World understands by Disappointment, the not 
compassing what you design’d . . but the not enjoying what 
you have compassed, the Disappointment of Fruition. 1700 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 1107 Penalties. -for the disappoint- 
ment of the Lord by his Ward's marrying himself without 
his consent 1794 S. Williams Vermont 137 All the pros- 
pects of success and disappointment, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

II. ix. 271 Severe labour and frequent disappointment had 
taught observers the true conditions of success. 

b. with a. and pi. An instance of this. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treaty 935 Lest . . he .. should 
want means of speedy thankesgiving for so gratious a dis- 
appointment ; beholde a Ram stands ready for the sacrifice. 
*75 * Johnson Rambler No. 196 T 4 Hope will predominate 
in every mind, till it has been suppressed by frequent dis- 
appointments. i856 Geo. Eliot/'’. Holt (1868) 23 She saw 
clearly that the meeting with the son had been a disap- 
pointment in some way. 

2 . The state or condition of being disappointed, 
with its resulting feeling of dejection. 

1756 Burke Sail. 4- B. 1. v, If pleasure be ahruptlj; broken 
off, there ensues an uneasy ‘•ense called disappointment. 
18x2 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Detached Th. on Bks., Newspapers 
always excite curiosity. No one ever lays one down with- 
out a feeling of disappointment. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. ii. 218 The disappointment was intense in propor- 
tion to the interests which were at issue. 

3 . cllipt. A cause of disappointment ; a thing or 
person that disappoints. 

1765 Cowper Lett, x Aug., One who has been a disappoint- 
ment and a vexation to them ever since he has been of con- 
sequence enough to be either. 1843 Miss MrrroRD in 
L’Estrange Life III, x. 177 Bath is a disappointment — 
monotonous, bald, poor, and dead. 

Disappreciate (disapn'JVT), v. [f. Dis- 6 
+ AmtECtATE.] irons. To regard with the reverse 
of appreciation ; to undervalue. 

1828 in Webster; whence in mod. Diets. 

So Disappreciation, the reverse of appreciation. 
Disapprobation (disceprob^-Jon). [f. Dis-9 
+ Approbation, after disapprove : so mod.F. dis- 
approbation (iSth c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action 
or fact of disapproving ; the feeling or utterance of 
moral condemnation ; disapproval. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. v. (1S43) 217/2 Which im- 
plied a disapprobation, at least, if not a contempt of their 
carriage towards him. _ 2603 Loud. Gaz. No. 2843/1 The 
Pope has declared ..his Disapprobation of his Imperial 
Majesties having Erected a Ninth Electorate. 1792 Anccd. 
W. Pitt I, xx. 323 His Majesty betrayed some signs of 
disapprobation. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, vii, A murmur 
of disapprobation ran through the warriors present. 2887 
R. Garnett Carlyle iv, * Sartor the publisher acquainted 
him, ‘excites universal disapprobation 

Disapprobative (disre'prifbeitiv), a. [f. Dis- 
10 + Ari’ROBATlVE ; after disapprove T disapproba- 
tion^ Characterized by or expressing disappro- 
bation ; disapprobatory. 

1824 J. Gilchrist Etym. Intcrpr. 83 They are all appro- 
bates or. disapprobative. 1873 Miss Broughton Haney 
II. J02 Now I look at him with a disgustful and disappro- 
bative eye. 

Disapprohatory(disK-pr<'bi'Unri), a. [f. Dis- 
10 + Amtou.vroitY : cf. prcc.] Characterized by 
disapproving ; conveying or implying disapproval. 

1828 Webster, Disapprobatory , containing disapproba- 
tion; tending to disapprove. 1867 Carlyle R cmin. (1881) 
II. App. 322 Eminent men., had stood pointedly silent, 
dubitative, disapprobatory. 2877 Flora L. Shaw Castle 
Z*4i/V(r8S2) 38 Mr. Plunkett looked as though he felt some- 
how vaguely disapprobatory. 

Disappropriate (disrepr^prij #),///. a. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. disapprofridt-tts , f. Dis- 4 + appro - 
pridtus Appropriate. In F. desapproprii. ] De- 
prived of appropriation ; severed from connexion 
with a religious corporation. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Laxdi 1636) 14 A Church appropriated 
to a spiritual corporation, becommeth disappropriate, if the 
corporation be dissolved. ‘2765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 386 
If the corporation which has the appropriation is dissolved, 
the parsonage becomes disappropriate aqcommon law. 

Disappropriate (disxpn 7 «-pri,irjt), v. [f. ppl. 
stem of med. or mod.L-. disappropridre , f. DlS- 4 + 
appripridre to Appropriate : in Y. disapproprier , 
(17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . tram . To dissolve the appropriation of; to 
take away from that to which it has been appro- 
priated. See Appropriate a. 1. 

1656 Burton's Diary (1628) I. 393 A Bill for the disappro- 


priating of the Rectory appropriate to Preston. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 386 At the dissolution of monasteries . - 
the appropriations of the several parsonages, which belonged 
to those respective religious houses., would have been by 
the rules of the common law disappropriated. 1708 Bentham 
Lei % to Pole Carciv 16 Aug. Wks. (1858-1843) X. 325 If the • 
portion of revenue at present appropriated . . was to be dis- 
appropriated. 

+ 2. To render (a thing) no longer the private 
property or possession of any one. Obs. rare ~ 1 . ^ 
1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 186 To assist nature in' dis- 
appropriating that evil which by continuing proper becomes 
destructive. 

Disappropriation, [n. of action, f. prec. : 
cf. F. disappropriation (17th c.).] The action of 
rendering disappropriate. 

2727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Appropriation , To dissolve 
an appropriation, it is enough to present a clerk to the bishop, 
and he to institute and induct him : for that once done, the 
benefice returns to its former nature. This is called disap- 
propriation. 

Disapprovable (disaprS-vab’l), a. [f. Dis- 
AFPiioviS v., after Approvable.] To be disap- 
proved of ; worthy of disapproval. 

2657 Tomlinson Rcuou's Disp. 554 That manner wherein 
the Cassia is so long cocted, is disapproveable. 2875 
M’Cosh Scott. Philos, xii. 101 Distinguishing good and 
approvable actions from bad and disapprovable ones. 

Disapproval (disapr/ 7 -val). [f. Disapprove 
v.y after Approval.] The action or fact of dis- 
approving; moral condemnation of what is con : 
sidered wrong ; disapprobation. 

2662 Glanvill Lux Orient, iv. (R.), There being not a 
word let fall from them in disapproval of that opinion. 2828 
Todd, Disapproval , a word, like approx’al not common, but 
which has been used, I think, in modern times, for disap- 
probation. 2856 Froude Hist. Ettg 1. 173 The disapproval 
with which good men regard acts of sin. 2874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 6. 336 His silent disapproval was more telling 
than the opposition of obscurer foes. 

Disapprove (disaprirv\ V . [prob. a. OF. 
*desaprove-r, mod.F. desapprouve-r to disapprove, 
f. des-y Djs- 4 + aprover , appronver to Approve. 
Our earliest quot. however is earlier than the first 
recorded in Hatz.-Darm. (1535).] 

+ 1 - trans. To prove to be untrue or wrong ; to 
Disprove. Obs. 

2481 Caxton Tally's Friendship , Oral. G. F laminins Fj a, 
The vulgar oppynyon . . 1 holde it ful easy to disapprove syth 
it is so full of errours. 1540 Coverdale Confut. Standish 
Wks. II. 378 Sundry places of scripture, the circumstances 
whereof doth utterly disapprove your doctrine. 1607 Tor- 
sell Serpents (1658) 723 Such like vanities have the ancient 
Heathens . . firmly believed, till .. experience disapproved 
their inventions. 2760-72 tr. Juan <£ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. Pref. 0 Things not thoroughly proved, or absolutely dis- 
approved ; but which are reserved for further examination. 
X793 Mrs. Parsons Mem. Mrs. Metiville IV. 15 My conduct 
shall disapprove her malicious conjectures. 

2 . The reverse of to Approve ; to regard with 
disfavour or moral condemnation ; to feel or ex- 
press disapprobation of. 

1647 Cowley Mistress, Love gone over, iii, Fate does dis- 
approve Th' Ambition of thy Love. 2652 Hobbes Lcinailt. 
tit. xlii. 280 Some approved, others disapproved the Inter- 
pretation of St. Paul. 2723 Steele Englishman No. 31. 
197 Why must I hear what I disapprove, because others 
see what they approve? 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke 
Farm i, I disapprove the object of such a meeting. 2856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh tt. 960 Henceforth none Could 
disapprove me. 

absol. * 1717 Pope Elotsa 250 Nature stands check’d ; Re- 
ligion disapproves. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 97 
Rochester, disapproving and murmuring, consented to serve. 

3 . intr. with of (f rarely to). ^ 2. Also with in- 
direct passive. 

1726^ Shelvocke Pay. round World (1757) 113 This, .was 
not disapproved of by some of my people who eat of it. 
*745 Wesley Ansxv. Ch. 4, I wholly disapprove of all 
these Positions. 1399 Sickelmore Agnes <5- L. I. 182 Don 
Sebastian enquired to what . . the Count de Tourvillc 
could disapprove. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, The 
leader disapproved of this arrangement. 2875 Jowett 
Plato fed. 2) V. x8i^ Modern jurists would disapprove of 
the redress of injustice being purchased only at an increas- 
ing risk. 

Hence Disappro-ved ppl.->a., Disappro-vin ff 
vbl. sb. and ppl . a.; Disappro*vingly adv., in a 
disapproving manner; also -j* Disappro*vement, 
disapproval ; Disapprove^ one who disapproves. 

2648 J.^ Goodwin Right <4 Might 11 A disapprovement of 
the factious carnage of things. 2653 Milton Hirelings 
( 1 ®5 1 ) 375 Wrung out of mens Purses to maintain 
a disapprov’d Ministry against thir Conscience. 2654-5 
Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 165, I find 
my ^elfc exceeding!}' out in the approving or disapproving 
of persons. 1661 Boyle Style of Script Ep. Red. (1675) 8 
Not incompetent judges .. have been pleased to give these 
papers no disapproving character. 2794 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 
107 Every disapprover of their politics and religious tenets. 
2820 Foster Ess. Evils Pop. Ignorance 178 The disapproves 
of the designs for educating the people. 2832 Examiner 
646/1, I have spoken disapprovingly of the method, i860 
ELLtcorr Life our Lord v. 229 note , The opinion . .is noticed, 
"^disapprovingly, by Light foot. 2866 Gno. Eliot F. Holt 
(1868) 26 There was unkind triumph or disapproving pity in 
the glances of greeting neighbours. • 

Disaproned (dis^’prand ),///. a. [f. + dis apron 
vb. ; sec Djs- 7 a.] Divested or devoid of an 
apron. 

S ®3 X Carlyle Sari. Res. ti. lit, I entered the main street 


of the place, and saw . . the aproned or disaproned Burghers 
moving in to breakfast. 6 4 

Disa’pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Apt r.l 
trails. '1 o lender unfit. J 

2622 Cotgr., Disadjusie .. disapted. Disadjusler to 
disadiust . .disapt. a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered fa 
Yet doth the custome Dtsnerve the bodie, and disapt the 
minde. 

+ Disa*pten, v. Obs. rare. [scc-enS.] =p rec 
a 1655 Vines Lord's S upfer (1677) 36 Such sins as carnalize 
the heart, and disapten us for spiritual fruition. 

Disar, obs. form of Dicer, 

Disarchbishop : see Dis- 7 b. 

Disard, obs. or archaic form of Dizzard. 
Disare, var. Disour, Obs. 
fDisarrthmetic, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 7.] 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. 400 Minerva suffreth 
violence when Phao makes her faire, May such be disarith- 
metickt, his Creatures that are. 

Disarm (disarm), v. Also 5 des*, dys-. [In 
1 5th c. desawn'fy a. F. dfsarmcr (1 ith c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. des-j Dis- 4 manner to Arm.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of arms, to take the arras or 
weapons from. Const, of. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey (E.E.T.S ) 224 The Turkes..tolce 
thise .xij. men by force, and desarmed them. i 6:3 Rowuvos 
Night Raven 33 All those he after ten a cloche did findt, 
He should disarme of weapons they did beare. 1667 
Milton P. L. hi. 253 Death . . shall .. stoop Inglorious, of 
his mortal sting disarm’d. 2765-9 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 
328 A proclamation for disarming papists. 2828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxii. The new. comers had . . entered, the 
Castle, and were in the act of disarming the small garrison. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 239 A. royal order came from. 
Whitehall for disarming the population. 

b. To force his weapon from the hand of (an 
opponent) in fighting or fencing. 

2530 Palsgk. 517/1 He was desarmed at the first course. 
2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 82 b, 'The kyng of England 
with few strokes disarmed his counter partie. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 472 Come, from thy ward.. I can heere disarme 
thee with thissticke, And make thy weapon drop. 1700 S..L. 
tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. I ltd. 160, I made another pass at him, 
•and fortunately run him Into the Shoulder, and disarm’d 
him. 2833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 123 He may be disarmed 
by the ‘ Left Parry 

c. To divest of armour; to strip the defensive 
armour off (a man or horse), arch. 

c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 91 They, .made hym 
come in, and dysarmed hym. and dyde to hym grete honoure. 
2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, an. 2 (R.) These justes 
fynished. .the kynge was disarmed, and at time conuement 
he and the quene heard euen song. x6ix Cotcr., Dtsbanicr, 
to vnbarbe, or disarme a horse of seruice.. 184 1 J AMiS 
Brigand ii, The page . . came up to disarm his lord. 

d. rcjl. To put off one’s armour or divest one- 
self of arms. , . 

1481 Caxton Godfrey (E.E.T.S.) 275 Thenne departed the 
barons, and disarmed them and toke or theyr.narnoys » 
theyr hostellys. £'1489 — Sonne of Aymon vnu W 1 > 
dysarmed theym selfe, and ete right well. J ” A ,* 

ward tr. Giondi’s Eromena 28 The Prince disarm dw 
uncloath’d himselfe. • 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Lug. II. 9 20 w 
Richard . . disarmed himself. 

2. intr. (for reft.) —id. , >r 

2598 Barret Theor. IVarres 11. i. 22 The Ensigne-bta _ 

is not to disarme vntil the gates of the Fort .. belirsi • 
1602 Marston Ant. <V Mel. in. Wks. 1856 1 . 31 
abandon passion, and disarme. 2626 C. Potter tr. * Jv 
Quarrels Pins V, 433 Order was also giuen .. to the Loam 
de Fuentes that he should disarme. _ f 

3 . trans. To deprive of munitions of war 

means of defence, to dismantle (a city, ship, c c.;. 
(Also b. intr. for refli) ... 

2602 Warner^ lb. Eng. Epit. (16:2) 355 
still to hold this Land theirs, had disarmed it of m , . . Q 
2622 Cotgr., Desman ter vue navire, to di-mrme a • 
despoile her of all her munition, and furniture. x ”5 I() 

Gaz. No. 2081/1 Orders have beep sent to the Gj 1 '* * 
return hither, that they may be disarmed and laid up- / 
Cavallier Mem. 1. 40 We disarm’d and .bd" 5 . . - 
Churches, for fear the Enemy should put Garrisons 
Ibid. 11. 125. I disarmed Brujiere and some other 
near Holy-Ghosts-Bridge. . nis* 

b., 1694 Loud. Gaz. No. 3027/1 AH the Ships v 

c. To deprive (an animal) of its natural 
of attack or defence, as horns, claws, tw t 
divest anything of that with which it is ? rm 5 
2607 To ps ei.l Four-f. Beasts (1658) 34 jvea rs 

suddenly, in the night, .would put in among t ftfl.tfi 
wolves, 1 yon s, and leopards, muzled .SMTiSd of.w* 



_ • a 2800 Cowper Jlmd (cd. * 

Hector, drawing nigh To Ajax, of its brazen P° jjj»e 
His ashen beam. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk.’A ^ * {1 
the courage to appear poor, and you disarm po 
sharpest sting. lh c CCS- 

4 . To reduce (an army, navy, etc.) to . 
tomary peace footing. Usually absol. or 1 

rc f'^ . • the cofldu* 

2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s-v. Disarming* ° . 1801 

sion of a peace, it is usual for both smes to u * 
Nelson 4 Apr. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) ‘Ip ra h 

the offer of Great Britain, either to join us, or di^ 1 * 

Lord Nelson, what do you call disarming. •» ^tonssT 

it as not having on foot any force beyonu ‘ dis- 

establishment. 2868 Spectator 14 b«ov. 13T2 ,; a .p ia niqt 
culty that a drilled nation cannot disarm, ym uC3 ffccte<k 
in a country like Prussia is a mere phtase, is s 
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DISASSENT, 


1886 Planch. Exam. 13 Jan. 4/7 Greece . . will not disarm, 
but will go to war if her demands are not agreed to. 

5 . fg. To deprive of power to injure or terrify ; 
to divest of aversion, suspicion, hostility, or the like; 
to render harmless, divest of its formidable- char- 
acter. Const, of (f rarely from). 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, i. metr. iv. 13 So schah hou desarmen 
he ire of ^ilke vnmy3ty tyraunt. c 1600 Shaks. Bonn. cliv. 

8 The general of hot desire Was sleeping by a virgin hand 
disarm'd. 1649 Milton Eikott. tv. Wks. (1847) 285/2 His 
design was . . to disarm all, especially of a wise fear and 
suspicion, a 2704 T. Brown upon a Vug. Lady Wks. 1730 
I. 67 A tongue that every heart disarms. 1776 Gibbon 
Dccl. <$- F. I. vii. 136 Conscious security disarms the cruelty 
of the monarch. 1788 Lady Hawke Julia dc G. I. 230 
Disarmed from the slightest remains of envy, Julia returned 
to the company. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. Mariners Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 213 Society loves., the air of drowsy strength, 
which disarms criticism. 1871 Macduff Mew. Palmos vi. 

75 What could disarm that amphitheatre and these blazing 
faggots of their horrors? 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan 
Introd. 70 His hostility was soon disarmed, and his con- 
version effected. 

absol. a 1719 Addison R osamond 1. i, No fear shall alarm, 
No pity disarm. 

1 6 . transf. To take off as armour. Obs. rare. 
C16X3 Rowlands Pairc Spy-Knaves 6 Disarme this heauy 
burden from my backe. 

+ b. Magnetism. To take away the armature. 
See Armature 6. Obs. 

2730 Savery in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 325, 1 took off the 
Armour and bound it to that which was newly touched, and 
therewith retouched that which I had disarmed. 

7 . Manage. (Sec quot.) [F. desarmcr, un cheval , 
les llvres if un cheval.'] 

17*7 Bailey vol. II. s.v. Disarm, To disarm the Lips of 
a Horse, is to keep them subject, and out from above the 
Bars, when they are so large as to cover the Bars, and pre- 
vent the Pressure or Appui of the Mouth, by hearing up the 
Bit, and so hindring the Horse from feeling the Effects of 
it upon the Bars. 

Hence Pisa ruling 1 ppl. a. 

1839 T. Beale Nat. Hist. Sperm Whale 302 Beckoned us 
to approach with winning and disarming smiles. 

Disa'rm, sb, [f. prec.] The act of disarming 
(an opponent) ; esp. in Fencing. 

1809 Roland Fencing 9 The crossing of the blade signifies 
a kind of disarm, performed by a jirk from the wrist. 1827 
Barrington Pers. Sk. II. 16 A disarm is considered the 
same as a disable. 1823 Eegitl. Insir. Cavalry 1. 149 The 
‘Second Point’. . should be given with great caution, the 
wrist being then so liable to the disarm. 

Disarmament (disa\imamentV [f. Disarm 
v., after armament', cf. F. dPsarmement (1594 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. disarmer , to which the corre- 
sponding Eng. type would be disarmment.] The 
action of disarming ; csp. the reduction of an army 
or navy to the customary peace footing. 

1795 Burke Corn. IV. 327 If the disarmament had been 
common to all descriptions of disorderly persons, the measure 
would have been excellent. x86x Lond. Rev. 20 Apr. 434/2 
They propose the disarmament of the country. 1862 HELrs 
Organic. Daily Life 54 What Europe really needed was 
a congress that should dare to speak boldly to ambitious 
monarchs respecting the vital subject of disarmament. 1889 
B. F. Westcott Let. in Guardian 6 Apr., Such a disarma- 
ment would secure the lasting and honourable peace which 
the leaders of Europe . . desire. 

Disa’rmature. rare. [f. Disarm v., after 
Armature.] The action of disarming ; divestiture 
of armour or means of defence. 

x8.. Sir W. Hamilton (0.1, On the universities, which 
have illegally dropt philosophy and its training from their 
course of discipline, will lie the responsibility of this singular 
and dangerous disarmature. 

Disarme : see Disarmv. 

Disarmed (disa\imd),///. a. [LDisarm + -edL] 
1 . Deprived of arms ; unarmed ; without arms or 
weapons; divested of means of attack or defence. 

X594 Spenser Amoretti xii, I then disarmed did remaine. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. v, I hold it good 
polity not to go disarmed. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 
141 The Plateans .. aimed their arrows and darts at their 
more disarmed parts. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4) Disarmed, 
(among Hunters) Deers are said to be when the Horns are 
fain. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Wallace xciii, As 
sleeping and disarmed he lay.- 
2 .. Her. (See quot.) 

1830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Disarmed . .is said 
of an animal or bird of prey, without claws, teeth, or beak. 
1882 Cussans Handbk. Her. 128. 

Disarmer (disaunmi). [f. Disarm + -erL]* 
One who disarms. 

<x 2660 Hammond Wks. II. 62 (T.) So much learning and 
abilities, as this disarmer is believed to have. 1820 Ex- 
aminer No. 612. 2/1 The disarmers . . of the country which 
enabled them to disarm it. 1827 Barrington Pers. Sk. II. 
16 The disarmer may break his adversary’s sword. 

Disarming (disaumiq), vbl. sb. [f. Disarm 
h — ing 1.] The action of the verb Disarm. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 81 b, The two kynges set 
their countre parties to disarmyng. x6rx Cotgr., Desarmc- 
ment, a disarming, a depriuing of Armes. # a 1660 Hammond 
Wks. II. 63 (T.) For the disarming of schism. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten V. II. 37 In the departments 
de La Savthe, de La Mayenne. .some disarmmgs were 
effected without violence. 

at t rib. 1753 Stewart's Trial 273 The part of the country 
where the panne! lives, fell under the disarming Act. 1894 
Daily Nezus 29 June 5/2 This mode of protection rprintj 
was unknown to the Highlanders, when they hid their 
weapons, after the Disarming Act. 


t Dis a rmy. Obs. rare. (Also ,9 disarme.) 
[a. obs. K. dlsarmle action of disarming, f. dls- 
armer to disarm (:— Romanic type desarmata : see 
Army).] A disarming. ' 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII , 78 b, The herauldes cried 
the disarmy (ed. 1809 disarme]. 

Disarrange (disar^’nd^), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Ar- 
range; cf. F. disarrangcr (17th c. in Littre).] 
traits. To undo the arrangement of; to put into 
a state of disorder, 

X744 A ken side Fleas. Irnag. nr. 519 iSeager) Quick dis- 
gust From things deform’d or disarrang’d. 2764 Grainger 
Sugar Cane 1.189 The glebe .. Will ’journey, forc'd off by 
the mining rain ; And . . disarrange Thy neighbours’ vale. 
2834 Ht. Martineau Farrcrs ii. 35' She . . would not let 
his chamber be disarranged just at present. 2892 Speaker 
8 Oct.- 427/1 Sudden .. fluctuations in the standard of value 
undoubtedly disarrange trade. 

Hence Disarra'ng-ed ppl. a., Disarranging 
vbl. sb . ; Disarranges one who disarranges. 

1827 CilWordswokth Chas. /, etc. 19 A lamentably miscal- 
culating and dis-arranged understanding. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 40 The arranging and disarranging 
of the multitudinous constituents of the world. 1885 Athe- 
nxum 14 Nov. 645/2 The name of the arranger— or rather 
disarranger — was not given in the programme. 

Disarrangement (disar^'nd^ment). [f.prec. 
+ -ment, after arrangement.] The fact or process 
of disarranging or putting out of order; the con- 
dition of being disarranged ; disorder. 

CX730 A. Baxter Enq. Nat. (1737! II. 137 (T.) How 
..is it possible that the mere disarrangement of the parts 
of matter should perform this? 1790 Burke Army Esti- 
mates Wks. V. 10 The whote of the arrangement, or rather 
disarrangement of their military, 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
lit. it. i. (1857) II. 180 They are the Heart and presiding 
centre of a France fallen wholly into maddest disarrange- 
ment. 2885 Manch . Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 The various 
organic diseases and functional disarrangements. 

Disarray (disarm •), sb. Forms: 4-7 dis- 
aray(e, 5 dysaray, 6 disarey, 6- disarray. 
[Probably a. OF. *desarei (14th c. desarroy in 
Littre, mod.F. disarroi), vbl. sb. from desarcer, 
desarroyer: see next. The earlier OF. synonym 
was desrei , desrai , derai , whence Eng. desray, 
Deray, Disray, of which disarray may be re- 
garded as a modification.] 

1 . The condition of being out of array or regular 
order; disorder, confusion; Deray sb. x, ic. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 853 (Elies. 1 As the woman hath 
the maistrie she maketh to muche desray {MSS. Camb. dis- 
ray, Harl., Pet «»., Lausd., Sclden disaray(e], c 2477 Cax- 
ton Jason 31b, They toumed their back and put hem to 
flyght and disaray e. c 2489 — Sonnes of Ayrnon xv. 354, 
I wolde not for noo good that rowlande & olivere . . sholde 
fynde vs in dysaray. 2530 Palscr. 214/1 Disarey, out of order, 
desaroy. 2580 C’tess Pembroke Ps. Ixviii. 1 His very face 
shall cast On all his haters flight and disarray. 2664 Pr.rvs 
Diary 27 Mar., So much is this city subject to be put into 
a disarray upon very small occasions. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad 
xtv. 19 Dire disarray ! the tumult of the fight. 2835 J. P. 
Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xviii. (x86o) 2x6 Their .. weapons 
lay around in disarray. 2882 Siiorthouse J. Inglesant II. 
181 The wild confused crowd of leaping and struggling 
figures, in a strange and ghastly disarray. 

transf 2818 Milmas Samar 32 As clouds. .Gather their 
blackening disarray to burst Upon some mountain turret. 

2 . Imperfect or improper attire ; disorderly un- 
dress. arch . 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 4 A wicked Hag . . In ragged 
robes and filthy disaray. 28x4 Southey Roderick xtfv. 215 
He who in that disarray Doth .. bestride the noble steed. 
1857 Hawthorne Scarlet Lett, iii, Clad in a strange dis- 
array of civilized and savage costume. 

Disarray (disarm*), V. Also 5~7 disaray. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Array v. : peril, immediately after 
OF. desareer , -eier (-oyer) to put into disorder (in 
Godef.), f. dcs-y Dis- 4 + areyer to Array. Cf. 
prec. sb. and the synonymous Disray.] 

1 . trails. To throw out of array or order, to put 
into disorder or confusion ; to rout, disorder, dis- 
organize. (Chiefly of military array.) 

c 1470 Henry Wallace tx. 856 AU dysaray it the ost was, 
and agast. 25x3 Douglas sEneis xm. vi. 32 The cite, quhilk 
was disarayt and schent. 1600 Holland Livy ir. Ixiii. 86 At 
the first skirmish the enemies were di^araied [ftis£\. 2641 
Milton Animadv. (1851) 223 To rout, and disaray the 
wise and well-coucht order of Saint Pauls owne words. 
1650 Earl Monm. tr. SeHaulfs Plan bee. Guilty 205 They 
rob Gardens without disaray ing them. 2660 Hickeringill 
Jamaica (1661) 68 The small Remnant left in Iamajca . . 
will be able to disaray the Spaniards in Hispaniola or Cuba. 
1713 C’tess Winchklsea A fisc. Peons is, i, You Winds ! Whilst 
not the Earth alone, you disarray, a 2848 R. W. Hamilton 
Reiv. # Punishm. v. (1853) 222 What disarrays like death? 

fb. intr. (for re/I.) To fall out of array or 
order, to become disordered. Obs. 

2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxv. 297 If any of our 
batayls breke, or disaray by any aduenture, drave thyder 
and confort them. 

2 . Irans. To strip or spoil of personal array, 
raiment, or attire ; to disrobe. 

1483 Cath. Aitgl. 100/2 To DisaTay [v.r. Disray or dvs- 
gise], exomare. 2590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 46 That 
witch they disaraid. And robd of roiall robes. 26x2 Cotgr., 
Dcshsibiller , to disarray, vncloth. 1715 Rowe J ant- Gray 
v. i, Help to disarray And fit me for the Block. 1824 Mrs. J. 

West Alicia de L. III. 226 Attendant damsels to prepare 
the bath, to help to disarray her. 


b. intr . for reft. 

2678 Butler Hud. in. i. 250 .I’d hardly time to lay My 
weapons by, and disarray.- 

C. trans. To despoil; strip of any adjunct. 

2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 105 A goodly Oake .. 
With armes full strong . . But of their leaves they were 
disarayde. 26x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr S. 

7 as. I (1848) 34 As when a vapour from a moory slough 
. . Doth heaven’s bright face of his rayes disarray. 1820 
Shelley Liberty xix, My song, its pinions disarrayed 
of might, Drooped. 2852 M. Arnold Poems , Empedocles 
on Etna n, Ere quite the being of man, ere quite the 
world Be disarray'd of their divinity. 

Hence Disarraying ybl. sb. 

1611 Cotgr., Desarrcngement , an vnranking, disordering, 
disarraying. 

Disarrayed (disarm’d), ppl. a. [f. Disarray 

V. + -ED I.] 

1 . Out of array; disordered, in disorder. 

x6ix Speed Hist . Gt. Brit. vi. xlviii. § 16. 170 Following 
the disarraied^ flight of the Persians. 1742 Young N f . 
Tit. v. 826 His disarray'd oblation he devours. 2827 T. 
Doubleday Sea-Cave 11 Some sea-born maid., with her 
green tresses disarrayed. 2864 Pusey Led. Daniel ix. 563 
Mists, which hurry along . . like hosts disarrayed. • 

2 . Divested of personal array or attire, stripped. 

i6xx Cotgr., Dcscoejfe . . whose head is disarrayed or vn- 

copered. 2725 Pope Odyss. xvit. 98 Then dis-array’d, the 
shining bath they sought. 2859 Tennyson Idylls, Enid 
5x6 She . . found, Half disarray'd as to her rest, the girl. 

+ Dis array 'ment. Obs. rare. [f. Disarray 
v. + -ment : after arrafment.] The fact of dis- 
arraying or deranging; the condition of being 
disarrayed ; disorder, derangement. 

2627-77 Feltiiam Resoh’cs ti. liii. 269 Inward Enemies, 
our vices, our weaknesses, and our own disarayments. 

f Disarre’St, v. Obs. [ad. OF. desarrester to 
release from arrest (14th c. in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 
4 + arrester to Arrest.] trans. To set free from 
arrest ; to teversc the arrest of.. 

2528 Hacket Let. to J Fa Ary (MS. Cott. Galba B. ix. 54 b\ 
That sche schowld cawse to dysarest the forsayd Korn. 
2643 Prynne Doom Con-ard. 9 The King . . wills that he 
shall be disarrested, and suffered to goe at large. 

Disarticulate (disaiti-kh/kT), v. [f. Dis- 6 

+ Articulate v.] 

1 . irans. To undo the articulation of, to disjoint ; 
to separate joint from joint. 

2840 G- V. Ellis Anat. 278 Disarticulate, entirely, the 
odontoid process. 2854 Owes Skel. <$• Teeth in On's fire. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 175 The entire segment, here disarti- 
culated., is called the ‘oedpitaj vertebra’. 2892 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Sept. 2/1 From time immemorial the plan has 
been adopted of filling the bony case with peas and then 
causing them to swell with water whenever a skull was 
required to be * disarticulated 


2 . intr. (for ref.) To become disjointed; to 
separate at the joints. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bol. 334 In some of these the 
joints disarticulate, and appear to be capable of reproduc- 
tion. 2835 — Introd. Bot. <z868> 1. 262 The leaflets . spon- 
taneously disarticulate. 2892 Natural Science Mar. 57 
Stems, .which ultimately disarticulated and left the surface 
marked by scars. 

Hence Disarticulated ppl. a. ; also Disarti - 
culator, he who or that which disarticulates. 

2862 Hulme tr. Moouin-Tandon u. vn. xi. 378 The dis- 
articulated stems. Ibid. 11. vn. xm. 401 The cucurbitins 
are disarticulated zoonites. 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
xiv. 302 Disarticulated remnants of human skeletons. 

Disarticulation (disaithki/flFi’Jan). [n. of 
action from prec. : after articulation. ] The action 
of disaiticalating ; separation at the joint ; dis- 
jointed condition. 

2830 R. Knox Beclard's Anal. Introd. 23 Bedard in- 
vented or improved several inodes of., disarticulation of 
the metatarsal bones. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 251 
In Orchidea; . . a complete disarticulation of the stein and 
leaves takes place. 

+ Disa*rtuate, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Artuate.] trans. To disjoint. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables 145 If any man please to dis- 
artuate the whole (Horse-tail) they will finde the frame 
exquisite enough to deserve a better esteem. 

Disasinate, Disasinize v . : sec Dis- 6. 

•f Disassemble, v. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. Dis- 6 + 

Assembles/.] trans. To separate, scatter, disperse. 

ifiix Cotgr., Desassembler, to disassemble, disioyne, dis- 
unite. 

tDisasse’nt, v. Obs. Also 5 dis-, dysasent. 
[ad. OF. desassent-ir(\z-nt\i c.in Godef.), l acs-, 
Dis- 4 + assent ir Assent v.] intr. To refuse as- 
sent to, withhold assent from ; to disagree. 

C1400 Dcstr. Troy 9369 All the most of . J’ 0 SeU 
Dy:sassent to the dede, demyt hit tor noght. IS33 
,xWn Livy .. (.Seal 8? Sorv.usnouth.ra^ejUUna^ 
disassentit to thair manage. 

(.846, 104 He disarmed from a ^"Lm .£ 

,si, Protests Lent* We 


N A UNTON - 

common received opinion. 1643 1 ’rvkxk 

whose I names ^are undemn ten ^ le^fi, though 

So-v. Power Port- iv. iS “ “ . „ distwsent thereto. 169. 
the King himselfc « ns ent n U ^ dis . 3s! ent, it is 

WAC5T4VFF. > >«"• ™ v • 

a sufficient Proof of this Ae^a V disassents ! 

Hence + pisasse’nter, one who oisaesents , 

+ Disasse-ntinfr vbl. sb. and///, a., dissentient 
^ X, Trials, Lord Balmerino (K.), The names of the 
disSenlerr. 1635 Pehsos Varieties I. XI. 45 I" thiv point 



DISAVAIL. 


DISASSENT. 

also I finde them variable and disassenting.^ 1643 Prynnb 1 
.S 'ov. Power Pari. 11. 66 Such a disassenting Voyce . . is 
inconsistent with the very office, duty of the King. 

■j* Disa»sse*nt, sb. ,Obs. [f. prec., after -A ssent 
sb.] Kefns'al of assent; dissent, disagreement. 

1495 Act 11 He it. VII, c. 36. § 1 Any disagreement or 
disassent by the said Duches . . notwithstanding. 1548 
Hall Citron.. Hen. VII an. 7 (R.) Whether he departed 
without the French kynges consent or disassent, he . . 
returned agayn to the Lady Margaret. #1639 SrorriswooD 
Hist. Clt. Scot. tv. (r 677) 189 Fearing that her disassent 
might work some delay. 1643 Prynne Sov. Poiver Pari. 

1. (ed. 2) 34 Notwithstanding his owne personall disassent. 

f 33 isasse*rtor. Obs. rare, [agent-n. from 
*disassert , f. Dis- 6.] One who contradicts ' an 
assertion or asserts the contrary. . . 

1653 J. Goodwin Red. Redeemed iv. § 38. 69 Imputations 
. . which the Dis-assertors of it have charged upon it. 

f Disassidirity. 06 s. [f. Vis- 9 + Assi- 
duity.] Want of assiduity ; failure to be assiduous 
in attentions, etc. ; slackness. 

1613 Wotton in Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 412 Some argue .. 
that disassiduity in a Favorite is a degree of Declination. 
a 1639 — Parall . Essex <5- BttckingJt. ibid. (1651) 25 Know- 
ing that upon every little absence or disassiduity, he should 
be subject to take cold at his back, a 3635 Naunton 
Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 46 He came in, and went out, and 
through disassiduity, drew the Curtain between himself and 
the light of her grace. 

f Disassie'ge, v. Obs* rare— [a. F. dtsas - 
sitger (15th c. in Godef.) ‘to raise a siege, to deliner 
from a siege* (Cotgr.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + asstdger : 
see Assiege, Besiege.] trans. T 0 free from the 
state of siege ; to raise the siege of. 

3630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp. He re fords Ann. Eitg. 11.232 
John Lord Russell entring the City , . disassieged it 

Dis assimilation (disasi j mile**Jhn). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Assimilation.] The process which reverses 
assimilation ; in Physiol, the transformation of 
assimilated substances into less complex and waste 
substances ; catabolism. 

x88o Libr. Utiiv . Kntnvl. X. 751 Appropriation of new ma- 
terial, and the disassimilation, or elimination of old. 1883 
Glasg. Weekly Her. 5 May 8/1 Coffee always causes an in- 
creased excretion and an augmented disassimilation. 3883 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Disassimilation, the downward metabolism 
of the body, by which its components form lower planes of 
chemical compounds whilst force of one kind or another is 
disengaged. 1889 Bur don Sanderson Addr. to Brit. Assoc. 
in Mature 26 Sept. 525/x The words. .* anabolism’, which. . 
means winding up, and ‘catabolism*, running down, are 
the creation of Dr. Gaskell. Prof. Hering’s equivalents 
for these are * assimilation ', which . . means storage of oxygen 
and oxidizable material, and ‘disassimilation', discharge of 
these in the altered form of carbon dioxide and water. 

So Disassi'milate v., to transform by cata- 
bolism. In mod. Diets. (3894). 

Dis assimilative, a. [f.Dis- io + Assimi- 
lative.] Of or pertaining to disassimilation. 

3880 Libr. Uttiv. Knowl. IX. 91 Dr. Flint has’ demon- 
strated that cholesterine is a disassimilative product of 
nervous function. 

t Disassi’st, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + As- 
sist.] trails. To do the reverse of assisting ; to 
hinder, obstruct. 

1669 Woodheao St. Teresa t. 2 My Brothers also were 
such, as in nothing dis-assisted me from serving God. Ibid. 

1. xiv. (1671) 8s The other.. Faculties .. assist the Will; 
although now and then it happen that they disassist it. 

Disassociate (disasff«*Ji|£it\ v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Associate, after F. desassocicr (iGth c. in Littre), 
f. des-, Dis- 4 4- associcr to associate.] trans. To 
free or detach from association ; to dissociate, 
sever. Const, from {with). 

3603 Flokio Montaigne (1613) 620 As If our minde 
had not other houres enough to doe hir businesse, without 
disassociating hirselfe from the body. ? 1650 Don Beltianis 
70 So said the Princesse Aurora, that never would dis- 
associate her knights. 3850 L. Hunt Autobiog. vii. (3860) 
346, I can never disassociate the feeling from their persons. 
3859 C. Barker Associative Princ. i. 5 They were at no 
time disassociated with useful labour. 

Hence Disassociated fpl. a. 

x6xx in Cotgr. x88r P. Brooks Candle of Lord 383 
Disassociated and apparently contradictory ideas. 

Disassociation (disasff'usijci'Jsn). [n. of action 
f. prcc. vb. : cf. Association.] The action of dis- 
associating, or the condition of being disassociated; 
dissociation. . 

3873 B. Stewart Conserv. Energy tv. § 159 At very 
high temperatures it is possible that most compounds are 
decomposed, and the temperature at which this takes place, 
for any compound, has been termed its temperature of 
disassociation. 1B90 Corn/:. Mag. Sept. 252 A sensible, 
mild youth, of whom you cannot think in disassociation 
from nis spectacles. 

+ Disassxrre, v. Obs. rare — 0 , [f. Dis- 6 + 
Assure], trans. To deprive of assurance or 
security. 

1611 Cotgr., Disas surer, to disassure; to put in feare, 
or bring into doubt, one that was well rcsolued. 
Disaster (dizcrstai), sb. Also 7 dys*. [ad. 
F. disas ire (1564 in Ilatz.-Darm.) ‘a disaster, mis- 
fortune, calamitie, misadventure, hard chance*; f. 
des-, Dis- 4 + astre 1 a starve, a Vianet; also deslinie, 
fate, fortune, hap* (Cotgr.), ad. h. as t rum, Gr. 
uoTpov star ; after It. disastro 1 disastre, mischance. 
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ill lucke* (Florio), Cf. Vr., Sp., Pg. desastre , also 
Pr. benastre good fortune, malastre ill fortune, and 
Eng. ill-starred 1] 

1 1. An unfavourable aspect of a star or planet ; 
f an obnoxious planet \ Obs. ■ • 
x6oz Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 118 Stars with trains of fire and 
dews of blood, Disasters in the sun; and ’the moist star, 
Upon whose influence Neptunes empire stands. Was sick 
almost to dooms-day with eclipse. 3635 Quarles Embl., 
Hieroglyph^ vii. What dire disaster bred This change, that 
thus she veils her golden head? 

2. Anything that befalls of ruinous or distressing 
nature; a sudden or great misfortune, * mishap, or 
misadventure ; a calamity. Usually with a and pi., 
but also without a, as * a record of disaster*. 

. 4 Disaster is etymologically a mishap due to a baleful 
stellar aspect’ (Whitney Life Lang. vL (3875) 99'. 

3591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 253 Let those soulls 
suffer that ar the occasioners of thy disaster and myne. 
3598 Florio, Disastro, disastre, mischance, ill lucke. 3601 
Shaks. All's JVell.iu. vL 55 It was a disaster of warre that 
Cresar him selfe could not haue preuented. 1605 — Lear 
l. ii. 131 We make guilty of our disasters the Sun, the 
Moone, and Starres. 3659 Harris Parivals Iron Age 
100 Fate, it seems, would needs involve them in the same 
disasters. 1770 Gqldsm. Des. Vitl. 200 Well had the boding 
tremblers Ieam’d to trace The day’s disasters in his morn- 
ing's face. 1849 Macaulay //m*. Eng. I. 84 Faithlessness 
was the chief cause of his disasters, and is the chief stain 
on his memory. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886J 27 Such 
a system must inevitably bring disaster. 

t b. A bodily affliction or disorder. Obs. rare. 
1684 F. Rogers Let. in Sir H. S tings by' s Diaiy (1836) 377, 
I am very ill of a disaster upon my stomach, y l I cannot ride. 

t Dzsa*ster, a. Obs. [Either an attrib. use of 
the sb., or repr. obs. F. desastrS (Cotgr.) disastrous, 
f. desastre disaster. The simple word is not used 
as an adj. in any Romanic lang.] —Disastrous. 

3590 Greene Never too late (1600) 23 No disaster fortune 
could driue her to make shipwrack of her fixed affection. 
Ibid. 28 Saturne conspiring with all balefull signes, calcu- 
lated the houre of thy birth full of disaster accidents. x6oo 
Look about you xxix. in Hari. Dodslcy VII. 481 Let this 
be to me a disaster day. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
167 Whom disaster fortune .. hath inforced to wander here 
and there. 

tDisa*ster, v. Obs. [f. Disaster sb. No 
corresp. vb. is found in the Romanic langs., though 
French had in 16 th c. the ppl. adj. desastri : see 
Disaster a.] trans. To bring disaster or mis- 
fortune upon; to strike with calamity; to ruin, 
afflict, injure seriously, endamage. 

(Todd’s sense ‘_To blast by the stroke of an unfavourable 
star’, repeated in later Diets., seems to be unsupported; 
his quotation is of a ppl.a. in sense 4 ill-starred,’ ‘hapless ’.) 

3580 (see Disastered). 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. it. vii. 16 
The holes where eyes should bee, which pittifully disaster 
the cheeks. 3607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts { 1658) 158 Neither 
was there ever any more easie way to disaster these monster- 
seeming souldiers [elephants in battle) then by casting of 
stones. 1689 Moyle Sea Cltyrurg. 11. xiii. 6x The Cable 
running out, a Kink therein happened- to disaster a Man’s 
Leg. 3778 M. Cutler in Life , etc. (1888) I. 70 The French 
fleet was so disastered they could by no means afford us 
any assistance. 3784 Ibid. 107 This occasioned the thermo- 
meter's being more slightly secured, .and .. it was so disas- 
tered as to lose almost all the mercury. 3812 W. Tennant 
A nsterP. m.l vi, Some werecuff 'd and much disaster’d found. 
Hence + Disastered, stricken with disaster ; ill- 
starred, hapless. Obs. 

3580 Sidney Arcadia w. (1613) 163 Ah, chastest bed of 
mine . . how canst thou now receiue this desastred change- 
ling? 1598 Barret T/teor. Warres v.i. 170 At his disastred 
lourney made into Barbary. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 279 
In his own loose revolving fields, the swain Disastered stands. 

t Disa-sterly, adv. Obs. [f. Disaster a. + 
-LT -.] In a disastrous or ill-starred manner. 

1593 Nasiie Christ's T. (1613) 93 What Gentleman hath 
been cast away at Sea, or disasterly souldiouriz'd it by 
Land. 3^98 Drayton Heroic. Ep. (3748) 333 Nor let the 
envy of mvenomd tongues.. Thy noble breast disasterly 
possess. 1654 Vilvai.v Epit. Ess. xv. 46 Who died disasterly 
in New Forest. 

Disastrous (dizerstres), a. Also 6-7 des-, 
7 dysastrous, disasterous. [a. F. djsastrenx , 
-euse ( 1 6 th. c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. disastre : cf. It. 
disastroso 1 vn fortunate, vnluckie* (Florio 159 S). 
See Disaster sb. and -ocs.] 

+ 1 . Stricken with or subject to disasters; ill- 
starred, ill-fated ; unfortunate, unlucky. Obs. 

x$86 B. Young tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 384 If she aford 
mee but one sparkle of hope and favour, she doth it to no 
other endc, but to make inee more desastrous. 3602 Mar- 
ston (J- Mel. Induct. Wks. 1856 I. 2 He prov'd aLvaies 
desastrous in - love. 3603 Adv. Don Sebastian in Harl. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 368 The unfortunate accidents this disas- 
terous king hath sustained. C1750 Siienstone Poems , 
Economy ii*. 43 Ah disastrous wight 1 In evil hour and 
rashly dost, thou trust The fraudful couch ! 3790 Beatson 
<V Mil. Mem. I. 225 The various calamities that befel 
this disastrous fleet. 

. 2. Foreboding disaster, of evil omen,unpropitious, 
ill-boding, arch » 

*603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1292 Reputing the third 
°» these mtercalar dates to be desasterous and dismall. 
3648 Gage West. Ind. xii. (1655! 47 At whose birth could 
not but be some dysastrous aspect of the Planets. 1667 
Micros P , f. 1. 597 As when the Sun .. from behind the 
Moon In dim Eclips disastrous twilight sheds On half the 
Nations, a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 42 By the bell’s 
disastrous tongue. 


3. Of the nature of a disaster ; fraught or attended 
with disaster; calamitous. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. $ Cornmtv. (1630) 573 A faction 
no lesse disasterous to the State of Persia, than the warre cf 
Turkie. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. <5- Mor. 76 b, The ven- first 
allarum of any sinister, and disastrous accident 3684 Ca 
tempi. State Many. ii. (1699) 38 All human greatness/.nust 
end, and perhaps in a disasterous and unhappy conclusion] 
1760 Robertson Chas. V, V. m. 344 Events more disastrous 
to France. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 22s The Samp! 
wind, .so disastrous in its effects. 3874 Green Short Hat. 
v. § 1. 217 We have followed the attack on Scotland toils 
disastrous. close. 3875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. in. xlvit. 54) 
Heavy rains followed by disastrous floods. 

Hence ’Disa*stroTisness. rare. 


1727 Bailey vol. II, Disastrousness , unluckiness, unfor- 
tunateness. 

Disa-strously, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2.] Ins 
disastrous manner ; calamitously, ruinously. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. (R.), Whilst things were thus 
disast’rously decreed. 1678 Butler Hud. m. i. 62 To 
answer, with his Vessel, all That might disastrously befall. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat . V. 387 The almost universal 
darkness, which licentious desolation .. disastrously intro- 
duced into the world.. 3865 Freeman Norm. Cone. (iS;6) 
III. xii. 180 The great invasion of Normandy, which ended 
so disastrously for the French. 

Disattach (disat£e*tj),z\ [f. Dis- 6 + Attach r.] 
trans. To undo what is attached ; ■Detach i. 

3831 Cdl. Wisf.man Actions N. T. Ess. 1853 I. 586 To 
disattach importance from all that relates to her. 

Disatta'chment. [Dis- 9.] = Detach. 
3 IENT 4 b. 

i860 T. T. Carter Ini it. our Lord (1861) 19 Chastening 
our being into disattachment and heavenly-mindedness. 

Dis attaint (disat^’nt), v. [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To free from attainder : see Attaint v. 6 . 


3865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IX. xx. vii. 1 4 9 _ Earl Mariscka! 
. .has been . . pardoned, disattainted, permitted to inherit. 

t Disatte’ntion. Obs . [f. Dis- 9 + Atten- 
tion.] Active inattention ; neglect. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg i. 3 Slownesse of heart : that is 
..disattention unto those things. 1693 W. Freke Set. E ss. 
xxv. 147 Carelessness and Disattention.. are the Daughters 
of Folly. 3757 Herald x. T 9 Disattention to duty. 

+ Disattrre, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Attibe v] 
traits. To divest of attire ; disrobe. 

#13598 Spenser cited by Webster (3864). i6tx Cotcl 
Descocffer. .to disarray, disattire, vnhood, vneouer, the head. 
1677 Holyoke Diet., Disattire, divestio. 

Disattune (disatiw’n), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Attcse.] 
trans. To put out of tunc or harmony. _ . 

3853 Lytton My Novel xi. xvi. (D.), Thus ever bringing 
before the mind of ‘the harassed debtor images at war to 
love and with the poetry of life, he disattunea Jt, so to 
speak, for the reception of Nora’s letters. 

t Disaugme nt, v. Ois. [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To reverse the augmentation of ; to diminish. 

i6ix Cotgr., Desaugmenter, to disaugment, wan e *J* l ‘ 
minish. 3635 Quarles Embl. v. xiii, That everlasting trea- 
sure which hope deprives not, fortune disaugments not. ^ 

+ Disauthe’ntic, a. Ohs. [Dis- io + Au- 
thentic.] The reverse of authentic; not aa- 
thoritative (see Authentic i), v _ , . 

1591 G. F letcher Russc Comiuw. (Hakl. Soc.) 
bookes . .of Moses . .which they say are _al made disa 
tique, and put out of use by the comming of . » 

Purchas Microcosmus Ixix. 691 They.. account disa 
tike the foure last Bookes of Moses. n- 

Disautlie'nticate, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
prove or pronounce non-authentic. 

1895 A. W. Besn in Academy i June IS 7 /? 
sages disauthenticated, or at least pronounced aou • 

t Disairthorize, v. Ois. [f. Dis- 6 + 
thohize.J trans. To strip of authority i to 1 
or treat as of no authority. fn , 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 90 Then i. y ’ once sncnnce e 
utterly to be abandoned and disaut homed. *5 J 
Muse ulus' Commonpl. 153 a, Thei judged it ues 
authorise them [the scriptures of the Old 1 estame g t 
Wadsworth in Bedell Lett. (1624)8 As if them ne . Jfn . 
were sufficient to disaucthorlze the others aunc ■ , 
tences. 3689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 14 2 1 ” , 

Assembly . . may. . even dis-authorize and depose a 

Disavai-l, v. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Avail p.J 
hi. ittlr. To be the reverse of advantageo » 
be prejudicial or harmful. - Obs. „ rt .j 4 t 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy v. xxxvi, vitajlc- 

that might disauayle Unto that iandc but * / v cCt 
.1549 Ciialonf.r Erasm. on Folly I iU a. xne 
seeldome disavaileth to' the. .'pleasure of the ly* • 

2. traits. *To disadvantage, injure, barm- 
1473 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. No. 68x 1 IL 2 4 t j, a1 
helpe me now, or elles hvm bew . 

the trebyll the money. 


help'e me now, or elles it shall dysawayH M' m j ic 6 
the trebyll the money. ^3529 Skelton jtothfl'- 

Hj-ndcring and dysavaylyng Hr'- our 

\ disavayle 

. ...w ...... „,a«....jled me mor — . , 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II- ,v V ' . n t ea wod 
Englishman, gentlemen *, said I . .judging, .ti P 
not disavail me. . r. r AV.dl- 

t Disava-il, sb. Obs. [f.prec.vb., niter. 
sb.] Disadvantage, harm, loss. 

io Lydg. Bochas t. xix. (155S) 33 a . ?; 1 


........ j^yChurche,o«r.^ : 

1330 Palsgr. 517/3, I disavayle one, 1 po’^ 6r ‘ 

tage. .he hath disavayled me rn°re than^an hu £ % a «j 


warde 


(1558) 33 a ’.‘J i6oJ 

wrought to 


doublenes, Which euer wrotignt to “ij «!. Elect*' 

J. Davips Microcosmos Wks. {1876) m n j hi* 
and glorie be the King’s, And their disgrace , 
disa\*ai!c. . „ r nn u5 Of 

Disavaunce, Disavonture, obs, 

Dis ADVANCE, DlS ADVENTURE. 



DISAVOTJCH, 
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DISBEATTTIFY, 


' f Disavoircli, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Avodch 
v. In med.L. disadvocare .] = Disavow. 

1597 Daniel Civ. IVars IV. xxvi, They flatly disavouch 
To yeld him more obedience. ^ 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambrose Pref., Numa Pompilius ceremonies were dis- 
avouched by Quintus Petilius. 1679 Kid in G. Hickes 
Sf>ir. Popery 7 Disowning and dissavouching that which 
sometime we judged our honour to testifie for and avouch. 

Disavow (disavatr), v. Also 4 des-, 5 dys-. 
[a. F. desavouer (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + avouer Avow v. 1 In med.L.- disavoudre , 
disadvocare .] 

1. brans. To refuse to avow, own/; or . acknow- 
ledge ; to disclaim knowledge of, responsibility for, 
or approbation of; to disown, repudiate. 

1393 Langl, P. PI. C. iv. 332 Bofce kyng and kayser and 
J?e coroned pope May desauowe |?at }>ey dude, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon v. 134 Our fader hath dysavowed 
vs for the love of hym. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. v. 37 Weary' 
..Of warres delight.. The name of knighthood he did dis- 
avow. 1659 B. Harris ParivaFs Iron Age 285 One of his 
Masters drew profit from it, and the other disavowed it. 
1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. clxxii. 137 Comte Pertingue 
. .far from disavowing, confirms all that Mr. Harte has said. 
1787 T. Jefferson JVrit. (1859) II* 2x2 The Emperor dis- 
avowed the concessions which had been made by his gover- 
nors. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 327 Melfort never 
disavowed these papers. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 
328 The plan was simply that the King should disavow the 
Papal jurisdiction. 

t2. To refuse to admit or acknowledge as true 
or valid ; to deny. Obs. 

x6tx Cotgr., Nier , to denie, disaduow; say nay, gainsay. 
1629 Gaule Pract. The. 86 One disauowes him begotten of 
God ; another, borne of Mary. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck iv. 
ii, Yet can they never . . disavow my blood Plantagenet’s. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 387 Complaining I 
had sold her a broken stone, which I disavowed. 

■f 3. To refuse to accept or entertain ; to decline. 
1629 Chapman Juvenal v. 167 An oil, for whose strength 
Romans disavow To bathe with Boccharis. 1640 Fuller 
Josephs Coat iii. (1867) 135 They . . disavow to have any 
further dealing with worldly contentments. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 364 The Mexicans disavow all peace 
with their neighbouring enemies, .that they may be stored 
with prisoners of war for sacrifice. 

Hence Disavowed ppl. a., Disavowing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a . ; also Disavowable a ., liable to be 
disavowed; Disavowedly (-edli) adv., in a dis- 
avowed manner ; Disavower, one that disavows 
(Ash 1775). 

x6xx Cotgr., Nicment, a denying, disaduowing, or gain- 
saying. 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Scrm.for Year 1. iv. 43 No 
publick or imaginative disavowings . . can be sufficient. 
1698 R. Ferguson View Eccles. 7 As that great and learned 
man Mr. Baxter, .disavowedly, and with an openess natural 
to him, doth express himself. 2889 Sat. Rev. 28 Sept. 345/2 
The disavowable, but not yet disavowed, agents of Russia. 

Disavowal (disavowal). [f. Disavow v. after 
Avowal.] The action of disavowing or refusing 
to acknowledge ; repudiation, denial. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), An earnest disavowal of 
fear, often proceeds from fear. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, I. v. 
1 14 The disavowal of the acts of a minister threw everything 
back. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. ii. 30 An official dis- 
avowal followed in due course. 

t Disavow *ance, Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v., 
after Avowance and OF. desavonance (14th c. in 
Godef.).] = Disavowal. 

a X7i6 South Serin. VI. i. (R.) The very corner-stone of 
the English Reformation was laid in an utter denial and 
disavowance of this point [the papal supremacy]. 

t Disavower l . Obs. rare. [f. Disavow v . + 
-er suffix 4 : corresp. to F. desavouer , infinitive used 
subst.j Disavowing, disavowal. 

2648 Fairfax, etc. Remonstrance 33 This . . we can take 
to intend no lesse then a plaine dissavouer of this Treaty. 

Disavower 2 : see after Disavow v. 
t Disavowment. Obs. rare . [f. Disavow v. 
+ -MENT : perh. repr. OF. desavouement (14th c. in 
Godef.)] = Disavowal. 

x ®37 Wotton Let. to Regius Professor in Reliq. IVotton. 
(1672) r iv a. His Holiness .. will not press you to any 
disavowment thereof. 

f Disavowry. Obs . . [f. Disavow v., after 
Avowry and OF. desavouerie , desavowry (in 
Godef.).] The action of disavowing ; disavowal. 

1588 J. H[arvey] Discoursive Probl. 65 Concerning the 
general! disauory, and discredit of such speciall matters. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 498 He dis- 
claymeth it utterly in that disavowry ; My Kingdome is not 
of this world. 1650 B. Discolliminium 9 Christ . . thought 
such a Disavowry . . a sufficient salvo for his act. 

Disbalance (disbce-lans), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Balance v .] trans. To disturb the balance or 
equilibrium of, to put out of balance. Hence Dis- 
ba*lanced,DisbaTancing ppl. adjs., Disba'lancc- 
ment, disturbance of equilibrium. 

1853 Lynch Self-Intprov. v. 111 Some are shy .. there is 
a decomposing, disbalancing force in them. 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. % Man IV. 252 To.. enlarge existing disbalance- 
ments, and intensify the discords already experienced. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 170/2 The disbalanced mind of this par- 
ticular woman. 

t DisbaTasS, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + balass , 
i<5 th c. form of Ballast vl\ trans. To free from 
ballast or burden ; to disburden. 

1576 Newton Lonnie's Complex. (1633) i7o^Man. .having 
disburdened and disbalassed himselfe of his provocative 


superfluous Sperme to fetch his breath the better. 1592 
G. Harvey Nero Letter 14 But now you must lend me 
patience untill I have disbalased my mind. 

'Disband (disbaynd), v. [ad. i6lh c. F. des- 
batider , mod.F. dibander ; in military sense after 
It. sbandare (cf. Sp., Pg. disbandar), f. It. banda, 
F. bande, Band sbfi. 

In the sense ‘to unbind, 1 loosen, let loose, unbend a bow', 
etc. desbandcr (also desbender) goes back to 12 th c. in 
OF. : cf. Disbend.] 

X. trans . 1. To break up (a band or company) ; 
to dissolve and dismiss from service (a military or 
other force). 

1591 Garrard Art JVarre 156 And afterwards disband 
them in such a place. 1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. {1702) 45 
The Marquiss of Huntley . . disbanded his Forces. 1701 
De Foe Time-bom Eng. 1. 148 No Parliament his Army 
cou‘d disband. 1771 Junius Lett. Ixii. 322 You talk of dis- 
banding the army with wonderful ease and indifference. 
1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 5 The xst East York Artillery 
Volunteers.. has been disbanded on account of insubordi- 
nate conduct. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 72 When Aga- 
thocles died, his mercenary troops were disbanded. 

f b. To dismiss, discharge, or expel from a 
band or company. Obs. 

1626 J. Yates Ibis ad Cacsarcm ii. 6 You haue fathered 
vpon mee that bastard, which your selfe disbands. x665 
Ld. Orrery State Letters (1743) 11. 54 To take notice of my 
securing and disbanding Langley. 2667 Flavel Saint 
Indeed (1754) 124 Thou art disbanded by death, and called 
off the field, 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 71 After 30 years 
service a Soldier may petition to be disbanded. 

C. refl. (=4.1 

2603 Knou.es Hist. Turks (J.), They disbanded them- 
selves, and returned every man to his own dwelling. 2614 
Sylvester Bethulia’s Rescue v. 20 Each, as him listeth, 
dares him now dis-band. 1651 tr. Hist. Don Fenise 27s 
Leon disbanded himselfe upon the instant. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaVs Iron Age 77 viarg His Army disbands it self. 
2855 Macaulay Hist. Etig. III. 252 They paid . . so much 
respect to William’s authority as to disband themselves 
when his proclamation was published. 

+ 2. To let loose, turn off or out, dismiss from 
union or association, send away. Obs. 

1604 Earl Stirling A urora iv. (R.), What savage bull 
disbanded from his stall, Of wrath a signe more inhumane 
could make? 2625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar n. ii. 114 
M. Mountagu ..hath disbanded them from their shelter. 
2643 Milton Dizrorce vii. (1851) 37 And therfore by all the 
united force of the Decalogue she [the wife] ought to be 
disbanded, unlesse we must set marriage above God and 
charity. 17x5 tr. PattctroIIus * Rerum Meat. I. it. x. 90 They 
disband all Trouble and Anxiety from the pensive Mind. 
1790 J. B. Mordon l Vest India Islands 108 Her husband 
. . took the . . little ones into his own protection, and dis- 
banded their vile mother. 

+ 3. To break op the constitution of, dissolve, 
disintegrate. Obs. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth m. ii. (1723) 176 That 
a Quantity of Water sufficient to make such a Deluge was 
created . . and, when the Business was done, all disbanded 
again and annihilated. 2793 W. Roberts Looker-on lxvi. 
(1794) III. 31 The very elements of civilization have been 
destroyed in a moment, and society itself disbanded. 

XI. intr. (for rejl.) 

4. To break up as a body of soldiers, to cease 
to be a band or company ; to break rank, fall into 
disorder, disperse ; to leave military service. 

2598 Barret Theor. JVarres 11. i. 28 Shewing them, .how 
to disband, and how to fal into troupes, a 1608 Sir F. Vere 
Comm. 8, 1 commanded our men not to disband, but pursue 
them. 2611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. § 12. 92 The rest 
disbanded, turned their backes, and fled toward the desert. 
2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 200 They began to dis- 
band, and run. every way. 283s Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) III. xiii. § 30. 26 The troops . . openly threatened 
to disband. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 268 Feversham 
had ordered all the royal army to disband. 

f 5. To break up into its constituent parts, dis- 
solve; to separate, retire from association. Obs. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Assurance A, When both rocks 
and all things shall disband. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
ii. viii, 8r He makes a confident resolution .. though the 
purpose disbands upon the next temptation. 2697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Sub/. 1. (1709) 117 They [Men of Honour] should 
throw up their Fortune ; and Disband from Society. 

Hence -Disba*nded ppl. a ., turned loose out of 
their ranks; disordered; scattered or dispersed; 
dismissed ; Disbanding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. _ 

1612 Cotgr., Desbandade , a disbanding ; a cassing of 
whole troups, or companies of souldiours. — ■ Desbande , 
disbanded. 2625 Markham Souldier's Aecid. 15 The Ser- 

f eants are . . to leade loose and disbanded fyles of Shot in 
kirmish. 2641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 18 Letters'., 
touchinge the disbandinge of the Scottishe Armie. 2679-88 
Seer. Sem. Money Chas. II 4 fas. // (Camden) 36 To . . 
2.I59 11 ^3* 9' 1 • • P a id . . for the disbanding tax for the county 
of Leicest r . 2689 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) I. 547 The 
house of commons had the late disbanded judges before 
them. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull m. iii, A poor disbanded 
officer, a 2859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx iv. V. 170 He ad- 
mitted it to be necessary for him to give his assent to the 
disbanding bill. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 6. 524 
The disbanded soldiers of the army .. spread over the 
country. 

Disbandment (disbandment). [f. prec. 

+ -MENT: cf. F. dibandement (1701 in Hatz.- 
Darm.)] The action or fact of disbanding or 
dispersing ; dismissal from corporate existence. 

2720 Lend. Gaz. No. 5875/2 Full Pay allowed ..for doing 
Duty after Disbandment. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
II. 182 The very recent disbandment of that body-guard of 
popery the Jesuits. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 11. 111.(1848) 


07 The august Assembly . . dare nowise resolve, with Mira* 
beau, on an instantaneous disbandment and extinction. 1864 
Daily Tel. 3 Sept., The disbandment of the Basingstoke 
Rifles.' 

+ Disbamdon, v. Obs. rare. [By-form of 
Disband v. after Bandon.] = Disband. 

2640-2 Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm. Min. ^.(1855)48 Thair 
sogers are disbandoning for want of manteanment. 1641 
Earl Monmouth tr. Biondis Civill JVarres 1. 74 The King 
writ unto him to disbandon his forces. 

t Disba’nlr, v. Obs. 7 -are. [f. Dis- 7 c + Bank 
jA 1 ] intr. (for rejl.) To pass over its banks or 
borders ; to overflow, to debord. 

1660 F ; Brooke tr .Le Blanc's Trav. 218 The River Zuama, 
which disbanks as Nile do’s. 

f Disba’r , vA Obs. [f. Dis- 1 + Bar v . : cf. OF. 
desban-er , mod.F. dlbarrer to unbar: see Debar.] 
trans. To exclude, shut out, prevent, stop; = 
Debar v. • 


# 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. x. (1593) 255 Then Neptunes 
impe her swiftnesse to disbarre, Trolld downe a tone-side of 
the way one apple of the three. 2571 — Calvin on Ps. To 
Rdr. 10 Too the intent all vaunting myght bee disbarred 
the further of. 2598 Barret Theor. IVarrcs iv. iv. 114 To 
disbarre all odds and inconueniences. 

Disbar (disbau), v . 2 [f. Dis- 7 + Bar j 5 J] 
1 . trans. To expel from the bar ; to deprive of the 
status and privileges of a barrister. 

2633 R. Verney in Yemey Papers (1853) 157 He is to be 
degraded in the universitie, disbarred at the innes of court. 
2828 Editt. -ffcLLXLVIII. 495 In his Utopia such practisers 
..would be disbarred. 2848 Wharton Law Lex., Dis- 
barring, expelling a barrister from the bar, a power vested 
in the benchers of the four inns of court, subject to an appeal 
to fifteen Judges. 2872 Daily News 15 Apr. 2 In the event 
of a barrister being disbarred, .the Judges may revise and 
reverse the decrees of the benchers. 

+ 2 . To deprive of bars or that which bars. Obs. 
2636 N. Wallington in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 33 When 
all forts are disbarr’d Of Battlements, of Gunnes, and Bui- 
warkes marr’d. 

Disba’rbarize, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Bar- 
barize.] a. tj-atis. To free from barbarism ; — 
Debarbarize. b. intr. (for rejl .) To cease to be 
barbarous ; to lay aside barbarism. 

2803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 362 A new proof that 
benevolence alone disbarbarizes the savage. 2805 Ibid. III. 
322 The slave-coast began from that period to disbar- 
Earize. 

t Dis bark (disbauk), vP Obs. Also 6-7 -barke, 
7-8 -barque, [ad. F. desbarquer (1564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. dibar quer, f. des-, Dis- 4 + barque 
Bark sb. 2 x cf. It. sbarcai-ei] = Debark vA, Dis- 
embark. a. trans. 

2553 Act 5-6 Edw. VI, c. 24 § 22 If he., there do disbark, 
unlade and sell the same. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 187 That 
in the night, they should have entred the Haven, disbarke 
their men, and scale the walles. 1709 R oyal Proclam. 20 Oct. 
in Lond. Gas. No. 4605/1 [To] be.. carried.. to the Port .. 
and there to disbnrque and sell the same. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XL 22 We . . Disbark the sheep, an offering to the gods, 
b. intr . (for rejl.) 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. vii. 37 b, From 
Constantinople into Italy, where I disbarked to go to Rome. 
1692 Hacke Collect. Orig. Voy. (1699) IV. 26 Being now 
got to Leghorn. .1 there disbarqued. 1842 Manning Unity 
of Church 1. iv. 107 We read that he ‘ di sharking from the 
ship with great joy, hastened to see St. Polycarp '. 

Hence Disba*rking vbl. sb. 

1598 Florio, Sbarcamento , an vnshipping, a disbarking, 
a landing. 2625 J. Glanvill Voy. to Cadiz 33 [To] finde a 
landing place fitted for our disbarkeing. 

Disba’rk, V . 2 Also 6-7 -barke, 7 -barque, 
[f. Dis- 7 a + Bark sb . 1 : cf. Debark v. 2 ] trans. 
To divest of the bark, strip the bark off (a tree), 
decorticate; = Debark v. 12 
1578 Florio ist Fruites 86 The forreyne knyfe doothe dis- 
barke it. 2657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 102 If we disbarke 
a bough or branch where sap is up. 2797-1803 Foster in 
Life fy Corr. (1846) I. 176 Oaks cut down, disbarked and 
embrowned by time. 2812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 192 
Disbarking those whose tops they [rabbits] cannot reach, 
b. To strip off (bark). 

2659 Gate Lang. Uni. x. § 109 mare.. The hard rinde 
(outward bark which may be disbarked) is without. 

Hence Disba*rked ppl. a., divested of bark; Dis- 


cing vbl. sb., decortication. 

Holland Pliny I. 541 Neither doth the tree Adrachne 
ny hurt or offence by disbarking. i 6S7 Austen/* rut 
I. 137 This bough maybe cut off below the ^ ,s ° a r. 
,7»S Bradley^ Fam. Diet. s.v. Tree, The pr.ch.ng 

isbarking of the Roots. __ . „ o . 

sbarment (disbarment), [f- Disbar v .~ 

r.] The action of disbarring a barrister. 

Sat. Rrv. XIII. 639A .dIc! 

iers’ sentence of disbarment. .1874 l ’f 0 f& s be nc hment, 
means to appeal against tbe.r ordero ^ d;starmtnl 
>uld include in that appeal l hcir BASE 

isba'se, V. Obs. rare. [f- J D ' s ^ + iiAbK 

cCABAB I ^wkll 56 Fta I will 

.a Grecne At/^er.eusD a. j w jj| dlshase mine 

Sian trams. To 

S The 

, S u« a n harsh and brode kind of pronuntiation .. 

V 1,3 . .. t PncrUdi above measure. 



DISBECOME. 


DISBUKDEN. 


tDisbecome, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Become v. 
III.] trans. To misbecome ; to be unbefitting for 
or unworthy of. Hence Disbeco*ming ppl- a., un- 
becoming, unbefitting. 

1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry v. ii, [Lest] your 
compassion. -Move you to anything that may disbecome 
The place on which you sit. a 1639 W.W hately Prototypes 
11. xxix. (1640) 163 No calling, .can so much disbecome a man, 
or reproach and abase him . . then this of having no calling. 
Ibid. 11. xxxiv. (1640) 374 This forgetfulnesse . . is a most 
disbecomming vice. ■ 

Disbelief (disbflrf). [f. Dis- 9 + Belief.] 
The action or an act of disbelieving ; mental rejec- 
tion of a statement or assertion; positive un- 
belief. 

1672 Wilkins Nat. Felix, t. in. (R.), Those who will pre- 
tend such kind of grounds for theirdisbelief of any thing. 
a 1694 Tillotson (J.), Our beliefor disbelief of a thing does 
not alter the nature of the thing. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 
in. (172a) 277, 1 have, I think, just reasons for my Disbelief. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest vii, Your good sense, 
Adeline, I think, will teach you the merits of disbelief. 
1865 Lecky Rationalism I. i. 12 A disbelief in ghosts and 
witches was one of the most prominent characteristics of 
scepticism in the seventeenth century. ^ 187^ Carpenter 
Meat, Phys . 11. xx. (1879) 699 [They] will drift away into 
either vague unbelief or absolute disbelief. 

Disbelieve (disbflrv), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Be- 
lieve v.] 

1. tram. Not to believe or credit ; to refuse 
credence to ; a. a statement or (alleged) fact: To 
reject the truth or reality of. (With simple obj. or 
obj. clause.) 

1644 [see Disbelieving below]. 1678CUDWORTH Intcll . 
Syst. 18 (R.) There have been doubtless in all ages such as 
have disbelieved the existence of any thingbut what was 
sensible. 1712 Sped. No. 527 r 2 People will be as slow 
and unwilling in disbelieving scandal, as they are quick and 
forwardin believing it. 179s Southey Joan of Arc 1. 77 
That misgiving which precedes belief In what was disbe- 
lieved ana scoff'd at late For folly. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apologia 162 Did Henry VIII .. disbelieve Purgatory? 
1874 Carpenter Meat. Phys. 1. ix. § 2 (1879) 595 It does not 
rest with any man to determine what he shall believe or 
what he shall disbelieve. 1878 Browning La Saisias 68 
He disbelieves In the heart of him that edict which for 
truth his head receives. 

b. a person in making a statement. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 273 Plutarch disbelieved Phanias. 
x8z6 Hallam in Edin. Rev. XLIV. 2 There would be no 
historical certainty remaining, if it were possible to disbelieve 
such a contemporary witness as Sir Thomas More. 

2 . absol. or inlr. 

*755 Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 106 Eve doubted, 
and then eat., most of Eve's daughters first taste, and then 
disbelieve. 1795 Southey Joan of A rc in. 188, I feel it is 
not possible to hear and disbelieve. 1818-60 Wjiately 
Commonpi. Bk. (1864) 48 It is very evident that the opposite 
to credulity is scepticism, and that to disbelieve is to 
believe. 

3. intr. with in : Not to believe in ; to have no 
faith in : cf. Believe j, 3 . 

X834 IF. Ittd. Sketch-lik. I. 172 He disbelieves in the 
glowing changes of colour in the dying dolphin. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. 739, 1 disbelieve in Christian 
pagans, much As you in ^vomen-fishes. 1869 Freeman 
Norm . Conq. (1876) III. xii. 222, 1 do not altogether dis- 
believe in the story. 

Hence Disbelie'vinjf vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Dis- 
belie*vingly adv. } in a disbelieving manner; with 
disbelief. 

1644 Hammond Pract. Catech. (J.), The disbelieving of an ' 
eternal truth of God’s. . 1803 Chicago Advance 22 June, 
Hester shook her head disbehevingly, but Daisy rattled on. 

Disbeliever, [f. prec. + -eh l. j One who 

disbelieves or refuses belief; an unbeliever. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. l. viil § 2 (R.) The in- 
credulous and disbelievers of the facility of this medium, 
a x 748 Watts (J.), An humble soul is frighted into senti- 
ments, because a manof great name pronounces heresy 
upon the contrary sentiments, and casts the disbeliever out 
of the church. X799 Southey Lett. (18561 1. 64, 1 am not 
a disbeliever in these things, but that story is not among 
the credible ones. xBi8 Whf.well in Todhunter's Acet . 
(1876) II. 26 He attacks r/wbelievers, but has very little to 
say to mere rrwbelievers. 

Disbench(disbe'nJ),». [f.Dis - 70 + Bench rf.] 

1 1. trans. To remove or displace from a bench 
or seat ; to unseat. Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Cor, 1 j. ii. 75 Sir, I hope my words dis-bench’d 
you not? 

2. To deprive of the status of a bencher ; to strike 
off the name of (a person) from the roll of the 
senior members of the Inns of Conrt. 

1874 Observer 2 Aug., After a long deliberation they de- 
cided to disbench I)r. Kenealy..It was further intimated 
that if the publication of the Englishman was continued., 
ns heretofore, the Benchers might have to consider the 
necessity of disbarring him. 

Hence THsbe-nchment, the fact or process of 
disbenching (sense 2). . 

. 1874 [sec Disbarment]. 

t Disbend, v. Obs. [f. Dis- <5 + Bend v.i cf. 
OF. dcsbender , var. of de slander in same sense.] 
trans . To unbend (eg. a bow), relax, let loose. 

X607 Karl Stirling Jul. Caesar lit. ii. Chor., As libertie 
a courage doth impart, So bondage doth disbend, els breakc 
die heart. s6x» Litiigow Trav. x. 488, I Organize the 
Truth, you AlTegate the Sense, Disbending cominous de- 
fects, in your absurd pretence. 
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f Disbi*nd, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans . 
To unbind, to loose. 

a 1638 Mede Disc. Matt. vi. 9 (1672) 1. 12 How dare we 
dis-bind or loose our selves from the tye of that way of 
agnizing and honouring God ? 

Disbi'sliop, v. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 b.] trans . 
To deprive of episcopal office or dignity. . 

1585 Abp. Sandvs Serm. (1841) 43 He is easily dealt withal 
if he be disbishopped. 

+ Disbla-me, v. Obs. [a. OF. dcsblasmcr, 
-bldmer, f. des- (Dis- 4) + blasmer to Blame.] 
trans , To free from blame, acquit, exculpate. 
Hence Disbla*ming vbl. sb exculpation. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus U. Pro!. 17, 1 . .pray yow mekely, 
Disblamcth me yf ony word be lame. For as myn auctor 
seyde so sey I. 1631 Cclestina vi. 75 Thou hadst come to 
disblame and excuse thy doings. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. 111. (1654) 79 But to disblame both of us, I beseech you 
hereafter to have more care of my modesty. 1656 Finett 
For. Ambass. 240 (T.) His humble request but of one 
quaUer of an hour’s audience for his disblaming. 

Disblo*ck, v. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + Block sb. 
4 c, d.] trans. To remove (something) from the 
block (or head) on which it is placed. 

1665 J. Wilson Projectors 1. Dram. Wks ; (1874) 224 Do 
you not observe, sir, how hard he wrings his brows, to the 
manifest hazard of deblocking his periwig? 

Disbloo'm, v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Bloom sb .] trans. 
To deprive of bloom.' Hence Disbloo*me& ppl. a. 

1884 Stevenson Old Mortality in Loitgvt. Mag. IV. 76 
A faint flavour of the gardener hung about them [the grave- 
diggers], but sophisticated and disbloomed. 

+ Disboa*rd, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 disbord. 
[a. OF. desborder (mod.F. deborder) (in various 
senses), f. des- (Dis- 1) + bord, Board.] 

1 . intr . *= Disembark. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xiv. 486 They streightly bound me, 
and did all disbord To shore to supper, in contentious rout. 

2 . To pass outside or over the border or edge. 
Cf. Debord v. 2. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet . s.v. Shoeing , If the Foot be very 
narrow let the Shoe disboard without the Hoof, 

Disbody (disbp-di), v. [f. Dis- 7 +Body sb.] 
trans . = Disembody. Hence Disbo'diod ppl. a., 
disembodied. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 38 Come, Julia, come ! let's once dis- 
body what Strait matter ties to this and not to that. 1662 
Glanvill Lux Orient. 143 (T.l They conceive that the dis- 
bodied souls shall return.. and be joined again to bodies of 
purified and duly prepared air. 1734 Watts Relic. Juv. 
(1789) 9 Ten thousand tongues Of hymning seraphs and 
disbodied saints. 1870 Lowell Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879) 
448 We cannot make each meal a sacrament, Nor with our 
tailors be disbodied souls. 

tDisbo’gne, obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + stem 
of Em-rogue, perh. after Sp. dtsbocar = desembocar 
to disembogue, f. des- = Dis • 1 + boca mouth : the 
corresp. Fr. is dlboucher : see Debouch.] intr. — 
Disembogue. 

x6oo Hakluyt Vcy. (1810) III. 302 The current of the 
Bay of Mexico, disbogging betweene the Cape of Florida 
and Havana. . 1628 Hobbes Tltucyd. I 1822 / 25 Near unto 
it disbogueth into the sea the lake Acherusia. 
Disboscation, [ad. med. L. disboscation -cm 
(Du Cange), f. Dis- 4+ med.L. boscus , boscutn 
wood.] The clearing away of woods; the con- 
version of wooded land into arable or pasture. 

iyz 6 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Disboscation, a turning of Wood- 
ground into Arable or Pasture. Hence 1727 in Bradley 
Fam. Diet. ; 1764 in Bailey (.folio, ed. Scott) ; 2775 in Ash ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Disbosom (disbu'zam), v. [Dir- 7 c.] trans. 
To disburden one’s bosom of ; to unbosom ; to 
confess. Hence Disbo'aoming vbl. sb. 

18+4 Browning Celomic's Birthday 1. Poems 1887 II. 1B5 
This prompt disbosoming of love. 3868 — Ring Bk, 111. 
614 Home went Yiolante and disbosomed all. 

+ Disbotl'lld, v.i Obs. rare. [f. Dis- I + 
Bound zi.i] trans. To separate by boundaries. 

. sbzi Ainsworth A tout. Pemat. Lev. xxi. -4 Separated, 
in Greeke disparted (or disbonnded) you from ail the na- 
Irons. 

Disbou-ad, v.- [f. Dis- 7 c + Boundj£. 1 ] intr. 
To extend beyond its bounds. (Cf. Disbank, 
Disboaud 2.) 

r^43 !-■ Joncs Peons, Sens. <5- Event 35 The company 
multiplies, the space disbounds. 

Disbourgeon, obs. form of Disburgeon. 
Disbowel (disbau’el), v. In 5 dysbowalyn. 
[f. Dis- 7 a + Bowel jA] trans. To take out the 
bowels of, eviscerate ; ~ Disembowel, lit. and Jig. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. X22 Dysbowalyn, ctnsccro , exentero. 
iSgx Spenser Ruins of Rome 383 A great Oke . . halfe dis. 
bowel d. lies aboue the ground. 1708 Wilson, etc. tr. 
Pctronius Arbiter 75 The Cook that had forgotten to dis- 
howel the Hog. 1711 Luttkell Brief Pel. (1857) VI. 704 
His body has been disbowclled, and put into pickle, 
b. To take out (bowels or viscera). 

* 59 * It- W. Tattered 4- Gismunda v. i. in Hazl. Dodslcy 
V ** ^ Dius was Karl Pnlurin Strangled unto the death, yea, 
after death Hisheart and blood disbowelfd from his breast. 

Hence Disbo-welled ffl. a., Disbo*welling 
vbl. sb. 


j'RT' * dF "yaTOwsuynge, evisccracic 
Gaz. No. 150B/4 A most Cunous and Excellen 
way of Presetting Dead Bodies, from Putrefaction . . with 
out JJisbowelling, seer-doathing, mangling or Cutting am 


part thereof, a 17x9 Addison tr. Horace Wks. u < 
Nor the disbowell d earth explore In seardioftheforbsddS 
ore. 1871 Kossettj Poems, Burden of Nineveh {{ 
bull, ’twas mitred Minotaur, A dead disbowelied mystery. 

DisBrain (disbre'-n), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + I> E .u'x 
ji.] trans. To deprive of the brain; to daslioct 
tlie brains of; to remove the brain from. Hence 
Disbrained ppl. a. 


3631 Cclestina xx. 196 What crueltjMvere it in me he 
dying disbrained, that I should live pained all the dates cf 
iny life? 1884 Nature XXX. 260 If the cerebrum vtn 
removed . . disbrained and decapitated animals manifested 
much stronger reflex movements. 

Disbranch, (disbra-nj), v. [f. Dis- * 2.1 
Branch sb . : cf. OF. desbrancher , -dir (in 
Godef.), f. des- (Dis- 4 ) + b rancher t {. brand! 
Branch sb.] 

1. trans. To cut or break off the branches of; to 
deprive or strip of branches. 

157S Art of Planting 15 If the trees be gre3t ..ye tnun 
disbranch them afore ye set them agayne. x6oo ScBan 
Cotmtrie Farme hi. xlvi. 51711 is best to disbranch and 
prune trees when the sap beginneth to > rise sp into then. 
1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. ix. i. 279 Peas that are 
disbranched, bear a more plentiful Crop than others. 1889 
G. G. A. Murray Gobi or Shatuo xiv. 228 The fuiy of the 
explosion had uprooted and disbranched the .. trees. 

2. To cut or break off, as a branch ; to sever. 

1605 Shaks. Lear IV. ii. 34 She that herself will sliver and 

disbranch From her material sap, perforce must either And 
come to deadly use. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. viii. 
§ 28 (R.) That auke-dome . . disbranched from France dnee 
the year eight hundred eighty-fiue, was againe rent away. 
1796 Lamo Let. Wks. (1840) 14, I conjecture it is 'dis- 
branched ’ from one of your^ embryo hyinns. x85s Sim- 
burne A t a lan} a 126 All this flower of life Disbranched 
and desecrated miserably. 

f 3. intr. To branch off, spring cut of. rare. 

2622 Peach am Compl. Gent. 162 Cavendish : out of which 
familie disbranched that famous Travailer, Master Thomas 
Cavendish. 

Hence Disbra’nched ppl. a. } Disbranching 
vbl. sb. 

2616 Surfl. & M arjkh. Country Farme 401 This disbranch- 
ing must be done in the decrease of the Moone. ifyj 
Zoologist I. 305 An old disbranched fir. 

t Disbro’tlier, V. Obs. nonce-ud. [Dis- 7 b-j 
trans . To undo the brotherhood of; to make no 
longer brothers. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dAlf 1. (16231 75 Al- 
thing did difference them, but their Religion, whereof, .they 
never argued, that they might not dis-brother themseluts. 

tDisBirckle, V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6 .] tram. 
To undo the buckling of, to unbuckle, draw apart. 

1562 Phaer AEneid ix, Armes disbukling seucrall wayes 
[diversaque brachia ducens]. _ • . y 

DisBud (disbu-d), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Bcp ri.j 
trans. To remove ‘ the buds of ; to depnve ol 
(superfluous) buds. . 

X727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Disbudding 
Apricocks, etc. are. .disbudded, that the remaining Ilrancn 
may be the better preserv’d. x86x DelAMER \ rl. Gaflujj 
Disbud dog-rose stocks, leaving only those buds to sn » 
on which you intend lo insert your bud. 188* Ganttn J4 J P • 
28/2 To prevent our Cherries and Plums from being en . v 
disbudded we are obliged to use a considerable amoum 
powder and shot every year. , 

Hence Disbu-ddingr vbl. sb . ; Dishn’daer, one 
who disbuds. , ... „ 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Peach , The disbuda 
nipping . . consists in taking away the useless nra 
and such as are found to be irregularly situated. < 
Earl of Haddington Forest-trees g Such disouddin.c • 
prunings as I have advised. xB83 Wood Partner / ■ , 

4- Foes 47 The bullfinch . . acting the part of a pru 
disbud der. ,, . 

Disburden, -burthen (disbPvd’n, -bi-AOn., 
v. [f. Dis - 7 + Bubden, Burthen j/'.j . 

1. trans. To remove a burden from (the v& h 
to relieve of a burden, lit. and fig- B . 

1531-2 cl 23 Hen. VIII, c. 20. § 3 The , !?, cc i;ir.t 

coveting to disborden this real me of the seid C rw \. p aH( g 
and intolerable charges of annates. X576 Flemi. 3r ,j 
Epist. 40. I am disburdened and cased of ntan) ^ 
troubles. 1681 Dryden S/. J'fbar iv. 17341 


disburthened her conscience this morjnmg to 5 °^,' 

" ' n0 . E^° r 
-r roind- 
flfx.fArW 

reji. xoxz s'roe. ytrgima 47 > n - 

125 The Ship having disburdened herscHe 0 d? 


R oilin' s Anc. Hist . (1827) II. Hi. 15S To cascanden ^ 
the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. 1B03 • • ^ 

Romola j. xvii, The need she felt to disburden^ 


rejl. x6x2 Proc. Virginia 47 in Capt. 

125 The Ship having disburdened her sclfe o *7 

set forward. l8« A. Fisiict 7 r»L 19 

only birds that disburden themselves of the I ' 
pursued. ,840 Dickens Old C. Shop hi, 
burdened himself of his great surpri>e, the senoo 

d 2 Tirans. To get rid of (a burden); todUchargf' 

Unl0ntl - Mhouch.irvepl^; 


strangers to disburthen in the City al] the i uC ls, 
which pass through it. 17x3 Addison ^ ‘ >r//ilala v * u5 ’ 

burden all thy cares on me. lBot JjoL’THFv ' -j t fiCff* 
A desert Pelican.. Her load of water had disburxn ^ 
x8a8 Life Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) U 9 Obtaining 
for disburdening his wrath upon her. . fill &S 
b. rejl. To discharge or empty itsci , 
a river. Also fig. . a u rhtf 

1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa it. 333 V* 1 ', th« 
disburdeneth it selfc into the tea not farrt 
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1647 Stapylton Juvenal 231 The port of Hostia, where 
Tiber disburdens it self into the Tyrrhene sea. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng.fi iiL 65 A new generation of men . . who could 
no longer disburden themselves on Normandy. 

3. intr. (for re/H) To unload, to discharge its 
load. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 319 Where Nature multiplies Her 
fertil growth, and by disburd’ning grows More fruitful. 
c 1820 S. Rogers Italy , St. Mark's Place 217 The prison- 
boat, that boat with many oars . . Disburdening in the Canal 
Orfano, That drowning-place. 

Disbu/rdened, -bu*rtlieiied, ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -ED h] Freed from burden. 

1598 FLORio.AYarrVv, free, quit, discharged, disburdened. 
1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 133 Verses proceed from a dis- 
burthend braine. 1772^ Fletcher Logica Genev. xi The 
disburdened clouds begin to break. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Cant. Countries I. 506 Two or three disburdened vehicles. 
1856 Bryant Poems, Ages xxv. With glad embrace The 
fair disburdened lands welcome a nobler race. 

Disbtrrdening, -bu-rtliening, vbl. sb. [f. 

as prec. + -ING L] 

1. A freeing from burden ; discharge; unloading. 
1581 in W. H. Turner Select. Pec. Oxford 415 Towardes 
the disburdening of the fiee farme. 1644 Milton Arcop. 
(Arb.) 6t This is not. .the disburdningof a particular fancie. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . ii. 5s For the disburdening of 
their consciences. 

f2. That which is discharged; a discharge. Obs. 
x686 s. Ethiopian Adz/. Heliodorus 7 (Joel.) A valley, that 
receives the inundations and disburdenings of Nilus. 
Disbtrr dening, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2 .] 
That disburdens. 

X836 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 34 Solon . . met the reason- 
able expectations. .by his disburdening ordinance. 

Disburdemnent, ~bu*rthenraent. [f- 

Disburden v. + -ment.] The act or process of 
disburdening; the fact of being disburdened. 

1818 Bentham Clt.-Eng. Pref. 35 Whether any such dis- 
burtbenment shall be attempted. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
xi, He had never yet confessed his secret to Adam, but 
now he felt a delicious sense of disburthenment. 

F Disbtrrgeon, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 -gen. 
[f. Dis- 7a + Burgeon sb .] trans. = Disbud. 
Hence Disbu*rgeoning vbl. sb. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 533 For disburgening of vines, 
and clensing them of their superfluous leaues. Ibid. 538 
Not . . to disburgen or deffoile altogether such trees. 

Disbursable (disbikjsab’l), a. [f. Disburse 
v. + -able.] Capable of being disbursed. 

1885 G. Meredith Diana I. xiv. 291 Anecdotes also arc 
portable .. they can be carried home, they are disbursable 
at other tables. 

^ + Disbu'rsage. Obs. rare . [f. as prec. + -age.] 
The act of disbursing ; disbursement; expenditure. 

1721 Strype Eccl. Meta. II. xxix. 490 An account.. of the 
payment, and disbursage and discharge of the same. 

pisbursatory (disbCusatari). a. [f. L. type 
*disbursare : see next, and -ony.] Characterized 
by or given to disbursing. 

1863 Mks. C. Clarke Shales. Char. vi. 161 Fenton, the 
Jeast^ capable of the three suitors to be disbursatory. 

Disburse (disbiJus), v. Also 6 -bourse, 
-bource, -bursse. [orig. disbourse , a. OF. des- 
bourser(i 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod. F. dPbourser, 
in same senses,' f. des-, Dis- 4 + bourse purse. Af- 
terwards assimilated to L. bursa , as if repr. a L. 
ydisbursdre. Cf. Deburse, Dispurse.] 

1. trans. To payout or expend (money); to pay 
or defray (costs, expenses). 

1530 Palsgr. 517/2, I have disboursed for hym above a 
hundred^ pounde. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 38 Take 
the Chaine, and bid my wife Disburse the summe, on the 
receipt thereof.^ 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220, 
I disburst to him and them 300 dollers. 1647 N. Bacon 
^ ov ^‘ **• 0739 ) 4 2 . Importation does bring in more 
profit than Exportation disburseth. 1701 Dc Foe True - 
Introd. 33 Who Fifty Millions Sterling have 
disburs’d. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 16/2 Whatever con- 
tingent expenses you may find it necessary to disburse in 
Calcutta, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 251 They had 
disbursed money largely, and had disbursed it with the 
certainty that they should never be re-imbursed unless the 
outlay proved beneficial to the public, 
f b. To defray (a charge). Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron Hen. IP, 31 To disbource and pay al 
the cosies and charges. 1594 Plat Jczvell-ho. hi. 30 Dis- 
bursing the charge both of the Beere, and the ingredients. 
1611 Cokyat Crudities 377 Rupertus Duke of Alemanny 
disbursed the greatest charge thereof. 

c. To pay for or on account of (anything), rare. 

i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII, 73 Commission on cash 

advanced to disburse the ship, 5 per cent. 

d. absol. To make disbursement. 

*6x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 12 Each alike constraines 
The hunger-bitten Client to disburse. 1636 Davenant Wits 
iv. ii, Sir., you must disburse, For gold is a restorative. 
Mod. He has disbursed liberally in support of the cause. 

. + 2. fig. and trans/. To spend, give out or away. 

J 593 Shaks. Lucr. 1203 And all my Fame that Hues dis- 
bursed be To those that Hue and thinke no shame of me. 
1621 Quarles A rgalus «$• P. (1678) 52 In a whispering 
language, he disburs’d His various thoughts. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <5- Prof. St. 11. xix. [b] 126 He had rather disburse his 
life at the present. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. i. § 4°- 
(1682) 8 The said Sap being "disbursed back into all the 
seminal Root. 

Hence Disbirrsed fpl. a. ; Disbursing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

3564 Golding Justine 35 (R.) He demanded to haue the 


disbursing of the mony himselfe. x6ix Cotcr., DcsloursS, 
disbursed, laid out of a purse. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 1. 6t 
His incomes are great, his disbursing^ little. ' x8s8 Merc. 
Marine _ Mag. V. 173 These are deposited .. in charge of 
the .. disbursing agent. 

t Disbu’rse, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb. : cf. OF. des- 
hours ( 16 th c. in Littre).] —Disbursement. To 
be in disburse , to be out of pocket. 

iSoS ^Machin Dutnb Knight v. ii, Come,' there is Some 
odd disburse, some bribe, some gratulance Which make 
you lock up leisure. x 63 * Scarlett Exchanges 186 Lest 
on the one hand he be in disburse, on the other, in cash 
for his Principal. X7i6 S. Sewall Diary 8 Feb. (1882) III. 
73 [He] offers to be nis Quota towards this Disburse. 1742 
De Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 288 The annual Rent .. would 
abundantly pay the Publick for the first Disburses. 1782 
Elphinston tr. Martial 11. Ixiii. 117 Of wealth in love 
luxuriant the disburse! 

Disbursement (disbiVjsment). [f. Disburse 
v. + -if ent : cf. F. desboursem'ent ( 16 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), now d<fb-.] 

1. The action or fact of disbursing. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (GIobe)65i/i The Queenes 
treasure in soe greate occasions of disbursementes . . is not 
allwayes soe. .plentifull, as it can spare soe greate a somme 
togither. 1665 Hooke Microgr. Pref. G b, His chearful 
Disbursment for the replanting of Ireland. 1756-7 Keyslcr's 
Trav. (1760) I. 245 Upon any. .extraordinary disbursement, 
the cause of the difference in the account must be carefully 
entered. 1849 Grote Greece j 1. Ixii. (1C62) V/421 And that 
deficit was never so complete as to stop the disbursement 
of the Diobely. 

2. That which has been disbursed ; money paid 
out; expenditure. 

1607 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 148 This is the whole disburse- 
ment for this yeare 1607. 1818 ^Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 

iv. ix. 294 The surplus of receipts above disbursements. 
1847 Grote Greece 11. xxviii. (1862) III. 52 The visitors, 
whose disbursements went to enrich the inhabitants of 
Kirrha. 

Disburser (disbilussj). [f. Disburse v. + 
-euL] One who disburses. Also fig. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 297 The sparing of 
money by the grand disbursers. x66o W. Sf.cker Nonsuch 
Prof. 409 Faith is the great receiver, and love is the great 
disburser. 1746 Gen. Assembly Rcc. (1838) 86 _Mr. Dal- 
rymple was appointed receiver and disburser of said money. 
1881 Times 2 May 11/3 The military disbursers knew they 
had drawn more than the audit testified to. 

Disburthen : see Disburden. 

Disbury (disbe’ri), V. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Bury 

v. ] trails. To release from a buried condition ; 
to disentomb, disinter. Hence Disburied ppl. a. 

1835 Lytton Rienzi 11. iii, Disburied secrets. 1862 — Str. 
Story II. 238 The quartz was shattered by the stroke, and 
left disburied its glittering treasure. 

Disbutton (disbtrt’n), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 a + Button sb. or v .] Iraus. a. To deprive of 
buttons, b. To undo the buttons of, to unbutton. 

1883 G. H. Bougiiton in Harpers Mag. Apr. 700/2 His 
eldest son . . was disrobed and disbuttoned. 1887 Tzvirt 
Soul I. vii. 58 As the Spartan boys kept their foxes under 
their waistcoats, defying the world to disbutton ihem. 

Dis-Byronize : see Dis- 6 . 

Disc, a current variant spelling of Disk. 

+ Disca’binet, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 + 
Cabinet.] trans. To divulge or disclose, as the 
secrets of a cabinet. 

1658 Milton (title). The Cabinet-Council, containing the 
chief Arts of Empire, and Mysteries of State, discabineled 
in Political and Polemical Aphorisms, grounded on Au- 
thority and Experience .. By the ever renown’d Knight Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Discage (disking), v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Cage 
sb.] trans. To release or let out as from a cage ; 


to uncage. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccxxvii, Trampling 
the Mud of mixed Brains discag’d From double fence. 1872 
Tennyson Gareth .5- Lynctte 19 Until she let me fly dis- 
caged to sweep In ever-highenng eagle-circles up To the 
great Sun of Glory. 

Discal (di’skal), a. [f. L. disc-us Disk + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a disk; 
discoid. 

1848 R. Hill in Gosse Nat. in Jamaica (1851) 345 The 
exceedingly discal character of tne extremity. 1883 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

Discalceate (diskce-lsilrit),///. a. and so. [ad. 
L. discalcedt-us unshod, barefooted : see next.] 

A. ppl. a. Unshod, barefooted ; spec, applied to 
certain orders of friars and nuns. 

1658 J. Burbury Hist. Christine , Q. Szvedland 103 The. . 
present of 25 great bottles of wine, which the Queen caus’d 
to be given to the Carmelite discalceat Nuns, a 1667 Jer. 
Taylor Rez/crence due to Altar (1848) 51 Justin Martyr . . 
saith that the Gentiles when they came to worship were 
commanded . . to be discalceate. 17x5 M. Davies A then. 
Brit I Pref. 3 7 Unless .. some of the discalceat Mer- 
cenary Troops . . stay behind, x 86 1 N eale Notes on Dalma- 
tia, etc. 180 Originally written by a Discalceate Carmelite. 

B. sb. A barefooted friar or nun. 

x66oWoodheao St. Teresa 11 xyii. xxS Ten Covents of 

Dtscalceates. 1706 tr. Dupm s Eccl. Hrs.. i 6 thC. II. iv. xi. 
449 From the Carmelites came the Congregation of those 
whom they call Dxscalceates. 

t DiscaTceate, v. Obs. rare-*, [f. discalceat - 
ppl. stem of L. discalcedre to pull off the shoes, f. 
Dis- > + calcedre to shoe, calceus a shoe.] 

1623 Cockeram, Discalceate, to put off ones Shoes. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 


. Disca’lceat ed, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed 3 .] 
= Discalceate ppl. a. 

1639 W. Sclater Worthy Comntun. Rczv. 15 In those 
hotter climates [they] went discalceated, and without shoes. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. vii. 364 The discalceated Nunnes 
of the Order of S. Clare. 1762 tr. Bt/ selling's Syst. Grog. 
V. 145 The Lutheran churches and convents here are the 
church of the discalceated. X856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) II. 120 But thirteen ‘fervent virgins ’shall dwell there, 
discalceated (that is, sandalled, not shod;. " ' 

+ Discalcea'tion. Obs. [n. of action from 
L. discalcedre : see Discalceate v.~\ The action 
of taking off the shoes, esp. in token of reverence. 

a 1638 Mede Reverence God's Ho. Wks. (1672) 11. 347 An 
allusion, .to that Rite of Discalceation used by the Jews and 
other Nations of the Orient at their coming into Sacred 
places. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. it. ix*. 138 The Pytha- 
gorean mode of discalceation, or putting off the shoes, at 
entrance into the Temple. 

Discalced (diskre-lst), Ppl. a. [as if from a 
vb. *disealee, repr. L. discalccd-rc + -ed. Cf. 
Dischauce.] = Discalceate ppl. a. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 139 They are called Cannes 
discalced, or bare footed Friers. X700 Rycaut Hist, links 
III. 264 The King . . walked in Procession . . to the Church 
of the Franciscans discalced. 1867 Lady Herqcrt Cradle L. 
ix. 233 Carmel is the head-quarters of the Discalced Carme- 
lites. 1885 Catholic Diet . 265 The Carmelite reform both 
of men and women, instituted by St. Teresa, is also dis- 
calced. The discalced Augustinians (Hermits) were founded 
by Father Thomas of Jesus, a Portuguese. 

t DiscaTe, v. Obs . [f. dt- = Dis- 7 a + Scale 
jA] trans. To deprive of the shell or scales. 

1655 Moufkt & Bennet Health's Ivtproz*. (1746) 271 Each 
of them [crevisses and shrimps] must be disealed, and clean 
picked with much pidling. 1661 Lovell Hist . Anim . 
Min. 192 To be sodden in milk till they be tender, being 
first disealed, and the long gut pulled out. 

f Dis calendar, V. Obs. Also 7 diskal*. 
[f. Dis- 7 c + Calendar sb .] trans . To erase or 
remove from the calendar. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 40 The feast of Tabernacles, 
the feast of sweet Bread, and tne feast of Weckcs, shall quite 
bee discalendred. 1657 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 84 Which 
Sept. . . let it be Discalendred, and not be numbered amongst 
the Twelve. 

Discale:nolie clron. Cryst. [f. Di-- + Sca- 
LKUOHEDRON.] (See qnot.J 
1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 63 A double twelve-sided pyra- 
mid, the faces of which are symmetrically arranged with 
respect to each of the seven planes of the hexagonal type of 
symmetry.. is called the discalenohedron. 

t Discamera*tion. Obs. rare— *. [n. of action 
from L. type *discamcrdre, f. Dis- 6 + L. camera 
chamber.] = Disincameration. 

X670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals it. sir. 200 Clement the ninth 
was never to be perswaded to the discatneration of Castro. 

t Dis C amp (disk se-mp), v. Mil. Obs. [ad. It. 
scampare , with substitution of the full form of the 
prefix dis- for j- : cf. Decamp.] 

1. intr. To raise or break up a camp ; to 
depart from a place of encampment ; to decamp. 
Alsoyfif. 

1579 Fenton Guicdard. (1618) 213 After which accident. . 
they discamped secretly in the night to go to Quiercy. 1652 
Urquhart Jezuct Wks. (1834) 211 Fidelity, lortitudc, and 
vigilancie, must needs discamp, if Mammona give the word. 
a 1693 — Rabelais ill. xxxvii. 31 x He was about discamping. 

2. trans. a. To remove or abandon (a camp), 
b. To force (any one) from a camp, force to aban- 
don a camp. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Far//. Ep. (2577) 272, I com- 
mand you to leaue your armour, to discanip your camp. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 25 No enemie put he ever to flight, 
but he discamped him and draue him out of the field. 1658 
J. Coles tr. Cleopatra \l\. 140 He discamped his Army, and 
marched to meet Ariamenes. 

Hence Disca’mping vbl. sb. 

X579 Fenton Guicdard. 11.(1599) 84 The King departed 
with his army before day, without sound of trumpets, to 
couer his discamping as much as he could. 1611 Cotcr., 
Dcscampement , a discamping. 

Disca’ndy, v. Obs. rare . (Also 7 erron - 
discander.) [f. Dis- 6 + Candy vi] intr. To melt 
or dissolve out of a candied or solid condition. 

x6o6 Shaks. Ant. % Cl. m. xiii. 165 By the discandering 
of this pelletted storme. Ibid. iv. xii. 22 The hearts .. to 
whom I gaue Their wishes, do dis-Candie, melt their sweets 
On blossoming Carsar. ,, 

f Disca’aon, v - Obs. rare, [f- Dis- 7 c + 
Canon sb.] trans. To exclude from the canon. 

16082 ndPt. Def. Reasons Refusal Subscription 218 De 
acknowledged arguments more forcible, .to disca 
bookes. - „ a 

Disca-nonize, [f- Dm- «+Cas.oj,wJ 

+ 1. trans. To exclude from the ennon. UDS. 

j6o S Sutcliffe Brief* ^'VsCrnLu'-oi v‘S//”’/v”r! 
book of canonicall scriptures. 1638 C - 

r 5 3 j? 6 J- ? 1V JlirvMVkr U (i670) sSo Dis-Canoniring 
bvyour z/itU ca.Ud Canonical. 

2 . To undo the canonization ot. 

the apostles of philosophy. 

The di, 

canonisation of this saint of theirs is impossible. 

Discant, variant of Descant. 
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Discapacitate (diskaparsit* 5 ^, * zv rare. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Capacitate.] trans. To deprive of 
capacity, to incapacitate. 

3660 Z. Croftok Fastening Peters Fetters 38 Circum- 
stances attending themselves, and discapaci taring them unto 
the Act. 1825 Lamb Bio*. Mem. Liston Misc. Wks. (1871) 
406 An unavoidable infirmity absolute!}’- discapacitated him 
for tragedy. 

t Dis capitation. Oh. rare. fn. of action 
from Rom. descapitare, OF. descapiter , for L. de- 
capitdre : see De-I. 6.] - Decapitation. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 332 Whether it be a uni* 
versal faculty belonging to flies . . to live in a state of de- 
capitation. 

Discard (diskaud), v. [f. Dis- 70 + Card sb . ; 
cf. OF. descarier (see Decard) ; Sp.,Pg .dcscarlar 
(Minsheu 1599), It. scartare (for *di scar tare) ‘to 
discard at cards’ (Florio 1598).] trans . 

1 . Cards. To throw out or reject (a card) from 
the hand. Also absol. 

In whist, etc., applied to the action of playing a card from 
one of the two remaining suits when not able to follow the 
lead and not trumping. 

1591 Florio 2 nd Fruit cs 69 Let vs agree of our game, .goe 
to, discarde. 1680 Cotton Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
265 By discarding the eights, nines, and tens, there will re- 
main thirteen cards. 2744 Hoyle Piquet 49 After he has 
discarded he cannot alter his discard.^ 1816 Singer Hist. 
Cards 238 The player, .discards three inferior cards. 1862 
Cavendish IVfrisi (1879) 93 You weaken a suit by discarding 
from it. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle , Whist 8. 

2 . To cast off, cast aside, reject, abandon, give 

ll P* 

1598 Florio, Dare nelle scartate . . to fall among ill com- 
panie, as a man would say among such as are discarded from 
others. 2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1206, I was very 
much angry and offended that I was so discarded and left 
out. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 81 Senti- 
ments of shame and honesty . . are quite discarded by the 
Muscovites. 1727 Swift Let. on Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 
II. 1. ipr Many gross improprieties, which however au- 
thorised by practice . . ought to be discarded. 1764 Reid 
Inouiry ii. § 6. 109 They discarded all secondary qualities 
of bodies. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. x. 87 
He had displeased his friends, and had been discarded in 
disgrace. 1856 Sir B. Brodib Psychol. It:q. I. i. 25 We have 
. .discarded our faith in astrology and witches. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogi-. 200 It is generally so warm that the miners are 
glad to discard most of their clothing. 

f b. To cast or force away {from another), rare. 
1596 Spenser F . Q . v. v, 8 He that helpe [i. e. her shield] 
from her against her will discarded. 

t c. To divest, rid, or free (any one) of; also 
rcfl. Obs. rare. 

1656 S. Holland Zara. (1719) 73 The more peaceful Souls 
[are] discarded of their Anxieties. 1732 Gentleman In- 
structed (ed. 30) 293 (D.), I only discard myself of those 
things that are noxious. Ibid. 492 (D. ) The old man’s avarice 
discarded him of all the sentiments of a parent. 

3 . To dismiss from employment, service, or 
office ; to cashier, discharge. 

a 3586 Sidsey(J.\ T hese men.. were discarded by that un- 
worthy prince, as not worthy the holding. x688 Luttrell 
Brief Rcl.( 1857) I. .172 A soldier haveing spoken base words 
.. was whipt, and the next day . . dis-carded. *712 SwirT 
Jml. to Stella 9 Jan., My man .. is a sad dog; and the 
minute I come to Ireland I will discard him. 1858 Bucklf. 
Civil is. (3873) II. viii. 573 Having discarded the able ad- 
visers of his father, he conferred the highest posts upon men 
as narrow and incompetent as himself. 

+ b. With double object: To dismiss or banish 
(a person) from (a place). Obs. 

3650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 66 Lest I be disgraced 
and discarded Thy Palace and Presence for ever, 1670 
Walton Lives 1. 48 A Person of Nobility.. was at this very 
time discarded the Court, and justly committed to prison. 

Discard, sb. [f. prec. vb.j 

1 . Cards, a. The act of discarding or rejecting a 
enrd from the hand. b. The card so rejected. 

3744 [see Discard v. r.] 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games 

Impr.y Piquet 3x9 In order to capol the Elder-hand,you are 
to make a deep Discard, such as the Queen, Ten, and Eight 
of a Suit. X876 A. Campbell-Walker Correct Card Gloss., 
Discard , the card^ you play when you cannot follow suit, 
and do not trump it. 2878 H. H. Ginns Ombre 22 Having 
placed his discard on the pool dish, he lakes from the Stock 
a number cqua[ to his discard. 3885 Proctor Whist viU. 92 
Your original discard indicates your shortest suit if trump 
strength is not declared against you. 

2 . That which is discarded, an offcast, rare. 

3892 Stevenson Across the Plains 297 In the brothel the 

discard of society. 

Discarded (dislcauded), f/l. a. [f. Discard 

V. + -ED '.] 

1 . Cants. Thrown out from the hand. 

a 3633 Donne Serin, xxxviii. 377 We have seen incur age 
Kings discarded and . . the discarded Cards taken in again 
and win the Game. 38x6 Singer // 1st. Cards 239 The dealer 
for whom the discarded cards count. 

2 . Cast off, rejected; dismissed from employ- 
ment, discharged. 

1505 Shaks. John v. *v. 12 Welcome home again c dis- 
carded faith. 3718 Freethinker No. 76 T 2 A discarded 
Servant has it in his power to dishonour his Master or Mis- 
tress. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 13 The wisdom and 
virtue of the discarded statesman. 1875 Jowett Plato 
I. 69 We have again fallen into the old discarded error. 
Discarder (diskaudor). [f. as prcc. + *eu k] 
One who discards or rejects. 

1880 Burton Q . Anne II. x- 35S That eccentric dLcarder 
of conventionalities. 


t Disca-rdinate, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + L. 
cardin-em hinge + -ate 3 : cf. L. carditial-us 
hinged.] trans. To unhinge. 

165Z Benlowes Thcoph. v. xviii, Canst Motion fix? count 
Sands?. .Discardinate the Sphears? 

Discarding (diskaMd ig), vbl. sb. [f. Discard 
v. + -INC h] The action of the verb Discard. 

1 . Cards. The rejection or throwing out of a card 
from the hand. Also attrib. 

1593 Fe el E Chron. Edw. /(Z829) 1 . 129 Since the King hath 
put us among the discarding cards, and as it were turned us 
with deuces and treys out of the deck. 1594 Carew Huartc's 
Exam. Wits viii. (1596) 332 To know.. the skill of discard- 
ing. 3778 C. Jones Hoyle’s Games Impr., Piquet 319 By 
which Manner of discarding, you have a Probability of 
scoring fifteen Points for your Quint in Diamonds. 

2 . Kejection, abandonment ; dismissal from .em- 
ployment, discharge. In quot. 1840 cotter. That 
which is discarded. 

3660 T. M. Hist. IndePend. iv. 55 A hot-spur zealot . . 
whose ambition made old Nol lay him aside as dangerous, 
and that dishonourable discarding created him a desperate 
Enemy to the Cromwelian. .name. 1663 J. Spencer Prodi- 
gies (3665) 306 The discarding of that rash Principle. 1840 
Browning Sordello vi. 444 Then subject . . to thy cruce 
the world's discardings, 

Bisca'rdment. rare. [f. Discard v. + -ment.] 
The action of discarding ; rejection, abandonment. 

x^^N.Brit. Rev. 1 . 39s Their discardment by the Hindfis 
as religious authorities. 

t Dis ca*r dure. Obs. rare . [f. Discard v. + 
-ure.] =prec. 

1780 Hayter Humes Dial. 11. 38 In what shape does it 
constitute a plea for the entire discardure of religion 1 

Discare : see Dis- 9. 

Discarg, -carge, obs. var. Discharge. 

+ Disca-rnate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L’. type 
*discarndt-us (for L. de-carndi-us : see De- I. 6), 
f. Dis- 4 4- cam-em flesh, carnal -its fleshy ; cf. It. 
( di)scarnato t Sp. dcscamado , OF. descant d, mod.F. 
decliarnd.] Stripped of flesh. 

t66i Glanvill Van. Dogm. 243 A memory, like a sepul- 
chre, furnished with a load of broken and discarnate 
bones. 

So t Disca*mated///. a., deprived of * flesh’ or 
bodily form, disembodied : the reverse .of incar- 
nated. Obs. 

3728 Earbery tr. Burnet's St. Dead 1 . 66 Jesus went thro’ 
all, for he went to the Region of Humane Souls, and being 
discarnated, he was a living rational Soul, like to a humane 
one. 

t Disca*rve, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 1 + Carve.] 
To dissect. 

3541 R, CorLAND Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Procede in 
dyscaruynge almoste vnto yleon where as the gut begynneth 
that hyght Collon. 

Disease (disk^'s), v. arch. [f. Dis- 7 a + Case 
sb.] trans . To remove the case or covering of ; to 
uncase, unsheathe, undress. Also inlr. {—ref.) 
Hence Diseased 7*//. a. 

3596 Bell Surv. Popery 1. jit. ii. 97 Fell upon his diseased 
sword. ^ 3610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 85 Fetch me the Hat; and 
Rapier in my Cell, I will disease me, and my-selfe present 
As I was sometime Millaine. 1825 Lamb Reflect. Pillory , 
Disease not, I pray you. 2 83z B. Nicholson in Nmv 
Shaks. Soc. Trans. (2880-2) 343 Having diseased himself of 
his doublet and vest. 

t Disca*sk, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + Cask.] 
trans. To take out of the cask. 

26x5 G. Sandvs Trav. 239 No Tunny is suffered to be sold 
at Venice, vnlesse first discaskt, and searcht to the boltome. 

Discaste (diska'st), v. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 c 
+ Caste.] trans. To cause to lose caste. 
x88i Sat. Rev. No. 2323. 318 With the deliberate and 
formal purpose of discastmg idolaters. 

Discastle : see Dis- 7 c. 

1 " Disca*tter, v. Obs. Also 4 deskater, 5 des- 
cafcer, 8 dis-scatfcer. [In ME. de-scater , f. F .de-, 
des- (De- 6, Dis- 1) + Scatter; the prefix being 
subsequently conformed to L. dis-, di -.] traits. To 
scatter abroad, disperse. Hence Discattered ppl.ci. 

c * 3*5 Poem Times Edw. II, 325 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
337 Hit is so deskatered bothe hider and thidere. 1496 
Dives fyPnup. (W. de W.) v. viii. 206 Woo be to the shepe- 
herdes that thus descateren..the flocke.- 2597 Daniel Civ . 
Wars VI. Jxxvi, The broken remnants of discattered {ed.ijvr 
dis-scattered] power. 2613-8 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng.{ 1626) 
32 Petty revolts made by discattered troupes. x635*Brath- 
wait Arcad. Pr ■ 11.43, 1 begunne to recollect tny discatered 
senses. 

Disceas(e, -cees, etc., obs. ff. Decease, Disease, 
Diseeat, -ceipte, *ceit, obs. ff. Deceit. 
Disceaue, -ceiue, etc., obs. ff.' D eceive, etc. 

• + Disce’de, v. Obs. [ad. L. disced- Ire to sepa- 
rate, depart, f. Dis- 1 + ccdlre to go.] inlr. To 
depart, deviate. (Usually yTg.) Hence Disce’d- 
ing vbl. sb. 

2650 Bulwf.r Anthropomct . 247 They who onely discede 
from this, exact rule. 1 66s Hooke hficrogr. 30 One part 
° * 1 C°dc would approach and make toward the 

5 whereas another would discede and fly away. Ibid. 
inadiatb* SCC ^* n ^ * n drops by the.. cooling 

Discede, obs. (bad) form of Decide. 

Disconce, Discend, etc., obs. ff. Descence, 
Descend, etc. 


DISCERK. 


Discension, -tion, obs. ff. Descexsio.v, Dj?. 
session. 

Discent, obs. var. of Descend. 

.2612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 14 3 f any rice am* 
from the Court . . it immediately discents to the Citti-* 
1659 Macallo Can. Physick 37 The wandering disetntir- 
pains. ' 3 

Discent, obs. form of Descent, Dissent. 
Discept (dise*pt), v. rare. [ad. L. diicef-are 
to contend, debate, decide, determine, f. dis - (Di$- 
2,3) + captdre to try to catch, catch at, strive after, 
etc.] intr. To dispute, debate; to express dis- 
agreement or difference of opinion, to ‘differ’. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom, 27 It is God that thus diseepts 
with you. 2818 X. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey xu 153 
Permit me to discept. 1855 Browning Master Hu&m ej 
Saxc-Gotha. xiv, One dissertates, he is candid ; Two cast 
discept, — has distinguished ; Three helps the couple, if e\er 
yet man did. _ 1868 — Ring <$• Bk. x. 1350 , 1 tr>’ it w tth my 
reason, nor discept From any point I probe and pronounce 
sound. 

Discept, obs. form of Deceit. 
Disceptation (diseptf i-Jsn). arch. Also 4-; 
decept-,6dyscept-,6-7desoept-, 7-dissept-,4-6 
-acio(u)n. [a. F. disceptation (14th c. in Godef.), 
ad. L. disceptation-em, n. of action f. diseeptarf. see 
Discept.] Disputation, debate, disenssion. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. xiv. i Take 3« a syk man in hlleue, 
not in deceptzciou ns [Gloss. 

More Dyaloge in. Wks. 203/1 Our forrnar dj’sctptacionari 
reasonyng, had betwene vs before his departyng. xfici 
Fulbecke Pandect es 25 The Emperour .. did cause a., 
general! assemble of estates to be held for the disceptation, 
and deciding of this doubt. 1670 Walton Lives Wk$. 1791 
I. 65 These unhappy disceptations between Hooker sad 
Travers. 1755 Magens Insurances II. 565 Such Cor.tro* 
versy shall be decided by the Arbitration of good and 
honest Men . . who shall decide the Affair in such Manner ‘ 
as that no Damage may happen to the Owner daring the 
Time of Disceptation. 2833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuu. 
(2852) 118 Their subtlety in philosophical disceptations, 

t Discepta tions, a. Obs. rare. [f. prcc-: 
see -ous.] Disputatious ; controversial. 

i68z D’Urfey Butler's Ghost 99 fuzzing Whiastp 
warm’d the Addle Part of his disceptatious Nodale. 

+ Discepta'tor. Obs. rare. [a. L .disccfloltr, 
agent-n. f. disceptare to debate, Disceet.] A 
disputer, debater, controversialist. _ 

3623 Cockeram, Disceptator , a Iudge in a matter. 
Blount Glossogr., Disceptator . . also he that argues or 
disputes. 267s J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal i. ®9 
inquisitive disceptators of this Age . . who with their aiter* 
cation and Ergots had turned out of their Creed the Anxa 
of their Progenitors. 

t Disceptatcrrial, a. Obs. rare, [f- L. type 
*disceptatdri-us (f. disceptator : see prec.) + 
Pertaining to disputation or controversy. . 

2810 Bentham Packing(tS2t) rji What with ratiocinate*), 
or at least disceptatorial cunctation. . 

f Disce*ption. Obs. rare. Erroneous form or 
Disceptation. . - 

2492 Act. Dorn. Cone. 298 Qam.) For the discepcione 
the Kingis leigis be aulde summondis. 

Disceptre, var. of Dis-sceptre v. 
t DisceTebrate, • v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + 
cerebr-um brain + -ate 3 . Cf. dectrebrtze. J < r 

To deprive of the brain ; to disbrain. 

. 2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m. viii. 122 For the di«ceret 
ing of his Knights head. ' . 

Discern (dizfiMn), v. Also 4 dissernc, J-/ 
disceme, 5-6 des-, dyscerne, 6 dyjjtff rn . 0, y 
also Decern, [a. F. disc enter , in OF. a so 
serner (1 $th c. in Hatz.-Danm.), ad, E. ( lscenl '^ ] ,> rC 
separate, distinguish, determine, f. Dis- 1 +< V'li 
to separate. In early times sometimes co 
with Decern,' which in OF. also appears 
center .] 

1 1 . trans. To separate (things, - or 
another) as distinct ; to distinguish and d* * ^ 
CX430 Lydc. Min . Poems (1840) 87 (MiitzJ 1 » v j. cfC 
Fonde first out .y., a figure to discerne 1 n ) fpcr.d 
short, and lyff that is eterne. tS 33 ,^^ 0B! V. frdcufo 
Bk. Wks. 3030/2 Our sauiour would not drj c .j. tf 
fayth from the woorke, but saj’th that the ‘ a 'Tp.e^ 
the woorke of god. 2549 Cover d ale pf Goj 


0 - - ovtK . u V rLtklren c! 

It is not the sacramentes that discerne t/ie . . c j v f c »ai 
from the children of the dcvyll ; but the P U JJ p ) ,v. k 
charitie. 1634 R. Tailor Hog hath lost /es [y 
Hazl. Dodslcy XI. 481 That precious .y, 

which solely We are discern’d from rude ana 
1645 Ussher Body Div. 30 That so he m>S (jod* 
from all things created. For nothing i* 0 ? 

2 . To recognize as distinct ; to d » 
separate mentally (one thing from and \th 
ccive the difference between (things). J ** eft* 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H iv, By th* T, Wit* 
they shalle . , discerne the good fro the eu) • £ fios* 
son Log ike (1580) 20 b, To discerne the truu Jf 
whiche is false. 1579 Fclke / rc not ti e 


Fables 1, x, Can he discern the diffcren p, ?n »>- 
J. H. Newman Paroclt. Serin. I. xv J l * 
have lost the faculty of discerning colour*- frCJ3 
Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iv. « 38. 172 We discern ^ , 
by the understanding. 1886 RuSKtS / . - c fc>c: 

Not having yet the taste to discern good oow 



DISCERN. 
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DISCERNIBLE, 


3 . intr. To perceive or recognize the difference 
or distinction ; to make a distinction ; to distin- 
guish or discriminate between, arch. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 513 Wymmen . . • • Bitwene J> e 

stele and J?e stayre disserne n03t cunen. C1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xxii. 103 J>ai . . can discerne betwix gude and euill. 
1535 Covf.rdale Ezek. xxii. 26 They put no dyfference 
betwene the holy and vnholy, nether discerne betwene the 
clene and vnclene. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. li . xix. 97 One 
that cannot discerne between Good and Evil]. 1711 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 255. f 5 Some Men cannot discern between 
a noble and, a mean Action. 1841 Myers Cath. Tit. 111. 

§ 5. 18 The spiritual mind . .discerns and separates between 
the things which differ in excellence. 

4 . trails. To distinguish (one thing or fact) by 
the intellect; to recognize or perceive distinctly. 
(With simple obj., or clause expressing a proposi 7 
tion.) 

13. . Cursor M. i5o66(Gott.) Cum nu forth vr sauueour, we 
haue discernd (3 MSS. desired] J»e, Jm es right king of israel, 
qua sum {?e soth canse. 0386 Chaucer K fit's T. 2145 Than 
may men wel by this ordre discerne, That thilke moevere 
stabul is and eterne. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks, 164/2 
If., ye coude not make your audience to discerne the 
truthe. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. vi. (1648) 41 Hence 
also may wee discerne the reason why [etc.]. 1667 Milton 

P. L. 1. 326 His swift pursuers from Heav'n Gates discern 
Th’ advantage. 1679 L. Addison First State of Mahu- 
viedism 126 If we look into the condition of Christianity 
. . at the time . . we shall discern it miserably shaken and 
convuls’d. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. 124 We do not discern 
how food and sleep contribute to the growth of the body. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxviii, I wake, and I discern the 
truth. x86x M. Pattison Ess. I. 33 Incapable of discerning 
where their true interest lay. 
b. intr. or absol. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iu. Prol. 9 (Harl.) In heuene and 
helle and erthe and salte se Is felt pi myght If j>at I wol 
descerne. 1581 Mulcaster Positions iii. 9 Which skill to 
discern so narrowly . . is not in all. 1728 Young Love 
Fame iv. (1757) xio Compton, bom o’er senates to preside. 
Deep to discern, and widely to survey. 

C. intr. To have cognizance, to judge of. 
a 1622 Bacon Hen. VII , Wks. (i860) 353 This court of 
Star-chamber.. discemeth. .of forces, frauds, crimes various 
of stellionate, and the inchoations .. towards crimes capital 
.. not actually committed. 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts, 
N. T. 135 Is there nobody, thinkest thou, that can discerne 
of truth, but thou and thy followers? a 1649 Winthrop 
A T civ Eng. (1853)1. 380 The magistrates . . discerned of the 
offence clothed with all these circumstances. 

5 . trans. To distinguish (an object) with the 
eyes ; to see or perceive by express effort of the 
powers of vision ; to ‘ make out ’ by looking, des- 
cry', behold. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1131 Wyndowe. .was ther noon, 
Thurgh which men myghten any light discerne. 1548 
Hall Citron ., Rich. Ill , 50 A bekon w* a greate lanterne 
. .which male be sene and discerned a great space of. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. v. 12 The smoak was . . so 
thick, as we could hardly discern one another. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 10 The best eyes are necessary to 
discern the minutest objects. 1842 Tennyson Lord of 
Burleigh 42 Till a gateway she discerns .With armorial 
bearings stately. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xvii. 317 We could 
discern no trace of rupture £in the ice], 
f b. intr. or absol. Obs. rare. 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 401 ( Fairf. & Bodl. MSS.) 
Or elles was the aire so thikke That y ne myght[e] not dis- 
ceme [Caxt. that I myght it not decerne]. a 1649 Win- 
throp New Eng. (1853) II. 72 It was frozen also to sea so 
far as one could well discern. Ibid. II. 81 There was such 
a precipice as they could scarce discern to the bottom. 

c. trans. To distinguish or perceive distinctly 
by other senses, rare . 

X578 Banister Hist. Man v. 71 Sundry portions of 
sinewes .. scattered onely to discerne annoyaunce at any 
tyme offred. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. x. His ear dis- 
cerned a distressed childish voice crying. 

H 6. Formerly sometimes used for Decern. 

1494 Fabyan Chrott. vn. 549 We . . pronounce, dyscerne 
and declare, the same kynge Rycharde. . to be . . vnable. .and 
vnworthy to the rule and gouernaunce of the foresayd 
realmys. 1533 Coverdale Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) I. 449 . It pertaineth not to every private person to 
judge and discern, who ought to be admitted. 1563 Foxe 
A. <5- M. 770 b, We do .. discerne, deme, and iudge the 
same to be committed toy 9 ., custodye of such person or 
persons as his maiesty shall apoynte. 1596 Daluymple tr. 
Leslie’s Hist. Scot. I. 66 That, quhilke Ptolomie discemet 
to be among the hindmost lies of SchytJand. 

Discern (diz§*jn), sb. rare- 1 , [f. Discern v.\ 
The act of discerning; discernment, perception. 

1830 W. Phillips Mi. Sinai ir. 582 Afront was stationed, 
facile of discern. An orb immiscible of mist profound. 

Discernable, var. of Discernible. 
t Disce’rnance. obs. [f. Discern v. + -ance: 
perh. from a French original.] 

■ 1 . Distinction, difference. 

■ 1592 Nashe P. Pcnilesse (ed. 2) 36 b, Those bodies . . 
are distinguisht by no difference of sex, because they are 
simple ; and the dtscernance of sex belongs to bodies com- 
pound. 

2 . Discernment, discrimination, judgement. 
x6x 2 tr. Benvenuto’s Passenger (N.), He . . manifested!, 
that either he hath/but a blinde discernance, or that in 
wisedome he is inferiour to a woman. 

Disce*raant. rare. [a. F. discernant , pr. pple. 
of discenter to Discern.] One who discerns or 
discriminates. 

1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXVIII. 35 These persons were 
called the discernants. 


Discemer (dizn-jnsi). [f. Discern v. + -erL] 
One who or that which discerns, discriminates, or 
perceives : see the verb. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 274 To be vynteners, 
discerners, and tasters of the same. 1539 Cranmer Heb. iv. 
12 The worde of God .. is a discerner of the thoughtes and 
of the intentes of the herte. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 
32 'Twas said they saw but one, and no Discerner Durst 
wagge his Tongue in censure. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 515 
P 2 » I am too nice a Discerner to laugh at any, but whom, 
most other People think fine Fellows. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 292 Discerners of characters .. who would have 
known our future great men. 

Discernible (dizSMmb’l), a. Also 6-S dis- 
cernable, (7 discerneable, decerneable). [orig. 
a. F. discernable, f. discerner ; after middle of 17th 
c. conformed to the L. form discernibilis, f. dis- 
cern ere to Discern: see -ble.] 

1. Capable of being discerned; perceptible: a. 
by the sight : Visible, that can be descried. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. Pref., If the godly hadde 
then sought any discernable forme with their eies. 1597 
Hooker Tract. Serm. in Eccl. Pol. v. Jxvli. (1617) 363 
When I behold with mine eyes some small scarce discern- 
able Graine or Seed. 1652-452 Heylin Cosmogr. ii. (1682) 
tip The Cathedral easily discernable by Mariners as they 
sail along. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. v. 43 It is scarce dis- 
cernible at the distance of ten leagues. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt ii. There was the slightest possible quiver dis- 
cernible across Jermyn’s face, 
b. by other senses, rare. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 212 Nor did it cause the least - dis- 
cernable pain. 1684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 83, I did not 
find ..the Purging Springs., to have any discernible 
Acidity. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. II. xiii. 67 
A discernible weight. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxx, The 
buzz and tread and the fitfully discernible voices. 

C. by the understanding. 

1620 Sanderson Serin. 1 . 142 Hypocrisie is spun of a fine 
thred, and is not easily discernable, \\ ithout very diligent 
examination. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct . Dubit. 1. v. rule iv. 

§ 1 When we are in a perceiued, discernible state of danger. 
1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iv. (ed. 4) 32 That discernible 
and obvious course of events. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. 
Th. ff Nat. i8x_Under all their differences there would be 
discernible a principle of unity. 

f 2. Distinguishable ( from something else). Obs. 

(Cf. Discern v . 2.) 

x6ox R. Johnson Kittgd. Commw. (1603) 2 If ..any 
man affirme that true Judgement cannot be severed from 
true valour, yet ordinarily the one doth appeere more dis- 
cernable from the other in divers subjects. 1670 Walton 
Lives in. 220 He never [laboured] .. to getglory to him- 
self ; but glory only to God : which intention, he would 
often say, was as discernable in a Preacher, as a Natural 
from an Artificial beauty. 

1 3. actively. Capable of discerning. Obs. rare. 
1603 Daniel Panegyric to King lxvii, God . . Hath . . 
framed thy heart Discernable of all apparencies. 

Hence Disce*rnibleness, the quality of being 
discernible. 

1727 Bailey voU II, Disccmiblcuess, visibleness. 1881 
J. Cairns Unbelief 18 th C. vi. 270 The concession he makes 
as to the discernibleness of Creation. 1890 J. H. Stirling 
Gifford Lect. ix. 160 Discernibleness involves negation. 
We should net know what warmth is, were there no cold. 
Discernibly (dizaumbli), adv. Also 7 -ably, 
[f. prec. + -LY -.] In a discernible manner or de- 
gree ; perceptibly. 

1643 T. Goodwin Trial Christian's Grcnvth 67 Christians 
doe not grow discernably till after some space. 1669 W. 
SiMrsoN Hydrol. CItym. 364 Its taste is more discernably 
nitrous. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 48 Whether 
..a righteous government be not discemibly planned out. 
1766 Lee in Phil. Trans.YNV. 103 The filtered liquors were 
not discernibly different in colour and taste. 1839 Foster 
in Life 4- Corr. (1846) II. 368 Revealed discemibly through 
the solemn mystery. 

Discerning (dizsuniq), vbl. sb. [f. Discern v. 
+ -ing 1.] The action of the verb Discern (q.v.) ; 
distinction, discrimination ; intellectual perception, 
discernment. 

. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. 1 , By the inwarde wyttes 
to have decernynge. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (IV. de W. 1531) 123 b. 
The discernynge of true reuelacyons . . from false illusyons. 
1644 Milton fudgni. Buccr Wks. 1738 I. 275 If it be in 
man’s discerning to sever Providence from Chance. 17x1 
Steele Sped. No. 149 P 4 If they are Men of discerning, 
they can observe the Motives of your Heart. 1822 T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. I. 85 It asks not his nicer discerning 
To observe [etc.]. 

Discerning, ppl- a ■ [f- as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That discerns (see the verb) ; distinguishing, dis- 
criminating, perceiving ; a p. (of persons or their 
minds, etc.) Having or showing discernment; 
quick in intellectual perception ; penetrating. 

1608 I ). T. Ess. Pol. If Mor. 49 b, Directed . . by a better 
discerning wisdom. 1680-3 Soame & Dryden tr. Soileau's 
Art of Poctty hi. 801 A glance, a touch, discovers to the 
wise; But every man has not discerning eyes. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 261 T 9 Before Marriage we cannot be too inqui- 
sitive and discerning in the Faults of the Person beloved. 
1781 Cowper Conversation 373 True modesty is a discerning 
grace, And only blushes in the properplace. 1840 Macaulay 
Ess., Clive (1854) 531/2 Every discermngand impartial judge 
will admit, that there was really nothing in common. 

Separating, dividing: cf. Discern v. 

1. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. ii. § r. 119 Are we im- 
proved by the purification of the discerning flames ? 


Discerningly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] j n a 
discerning manner; with discernment. 

1634 M. Sandys Prudence 74 (T.) Memory discerningly and 
distinctly reverts unto things. 1717 Garth Pref. OvuUjZxo) 
419 These two errours Ovid has most discerningly avoided. 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke Pref. (1879) 99 That they may 
judge discerningly and charitably of their fellow-men. 1866 
Geo, Eliot F. Holt v, Here his large eyes looked discern- 
ingly through the spectacles. 

Discernment ' (dizaunment). [f. Discern v. 
. + -men’t. Cf. F. discemement (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1. a. The act of discerning or perceiving by the 
intellect ; intellectual perception or apprehension. 

168. in Somers Tracts II. 340 Leading me to a right Dis* 
cernment of the present Condition into which we are now 
brought. , 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 174 Reason 
tends to and rests in the discernment of truth. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 277 The savage .. has a quicker discern- 
ment of the track than the civilized man. 1882 Farrar Early 
Cltr. II. 536 A power of critical discernment. 

b. The faculty of discerning ; discrimination, 
judgement; keenness of intellectual perception; 
penetration, insight. 

1586 [see Decernment, s. v. Decern], 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 9 Things invisible, but unto intellectual! 
discernments. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. fy F. II. xlvi. 726 His dis- 
cernment was expressed in the choice of this important post. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost vii. 177 The eye of the soul 
acquires a discernment whereby some can instantly read the 
characters of others. 


f 2. The act of distinguishing ; a distinction. 
Obs. (Cf. Discern v. 2.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (16251 107 But that touching 
the difference of counsels, or tender of his life, should make 
a discemement. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. x. § 4 
(R.) It is not practicable, to frame rules for the discernment 
between due praises and flatteries. 

3. Perception by the senses ; distinguishing by 
sight, distinct vision. ? Obs. (Cf. Discern v. 5.) 

1727 Philip Quarll 6 Being come within reach of plain 
Discernment. 

Discerp (disoup), v . Now rare. Pa. t. and 
pple. discerped, discerpt. [ad. L. discerp-ere to 
tear in pieces, f. Dis- r + carpere to pick, pluck, 
etc. Cf. Excerp. The pa. pple. discerpt rests, 
partly at least, on the L. pa. pple. diseerpt-us.'] 

1. trans. To pluck or tear asunder, pull to pieces; 
fg. to divide forcibly into parts or fragments, to 
dismember. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 51 The cruelle . . wodnes of 
wykyd spirytys the whiche al to bete me discerpte me. .and 
al to brend me. 1567 Mait-et Gr. Forest 28 Being once so 
discerped [they] can neuer after neither in applying their 
owne parts togither, neither yet in fastning .. them to any 
body, .reuiue and quicken againe. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 
iv. xxxiii. (1713) 385 This Horn.. is the Roman Empire dis- 
cerped into so many Kingdoms. x68z — Aunot. Glanvills 
Lux O. 182 It is no derogation to his Omnipotence that he 
cannot discerp a Spirit once created. 

2. To pluck or tear off, sever {from a whole). 
1655 H- More Antid. Ath. (i662) 173 There is no means 

..to discerp or separate any one ray of this Orbe, and keep 
it apart by it self. 1778 Apthorpe Prcval. Chr. 311 His 
principle was, that the human soul, discerped from the soul 
of the universe, after death was re-fused into the parent- 
substance. 1845 T. CoornR Purga tory S uicides ( 1 877; 1 15 Th e 
Soul Lived consciously discerpt from her clay shrine. 1869 
Baring-Gould Origin Belief (1878) I. xii. 247 Infinite space 
may have parts in it discerped, and the interval subdivided. 

t Biscewpible, a. Obs. [ad. L. type *discer- 
pibil-is, f. discerpfrc : see prec., and cf. discernible. 
Later supplanted by discerptible.'] — Discehptjble. 

1655 H. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 150 One part is not 
separable or discerpible from another, but the intire Sub- 
stance., is indivisible. x66x Glanvill Van. Dogm. 51 
What is most dense and least porous, wilt be most coherent 
and least discerpible. 1720 Bibliotheca Biblica I. 435 A 
Vapour, or a Fluid Discerpible Substance. 

Hence i* DiscerpibiTity, f Disccrpibleness 
= Discerptibility. 

1682 H. More Anuot. Glanvill s Lux O. 220 In Fire, no 
doubt the Discerpibility is yet harder. 1722 Wollaston 
Rclig. Nat. v. 74 A natural discerpibility and susceptivity 
of various shapes. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Discerpiblcueis, 
capableness or aptness to be pulled in Pieces. 

Discerpt, pa. pple. of Discerp v., q.v. 
tDiscerpted,///. a. Obs. [f. L. discerpt-us, 
pa. pple. of discerpere to Discerp + -ed 1 2. Cf. excerpt 
vb.] Plucked or tom asunder, divided, separated. 

1607 J. King Serm. Nov. 4 Manie a thousand discerp ted 
limme. 1631 J. Burges Ansau. Rejoined 203 A 
cerpted parcells. 1633 P. Adams Exp. 2 Peter il 7 Dead 
corpses and discerpted limbs. 

Discerptible (disauptib'l), a. [f. L. 
cerpt- ppl. stem of discerp-erc : see -BtE.j Ca P ab '® 
of being plucked asunder, or divided into parts or 

compounded and so dis«G>ut>l J ^ on ?£ Sensible but dis- 
the soul is discerptible, 
and perishes with the body. . ...... 

Hence DiseerptlW'lity, divisibility , DIsccttf- 

liableness to be destroyed by 
„ X 7S5. J°d£SO. ' gZZj,[e(^L'LLocH A ttributes cf God (1843) 
?rZ"vh h^n'l knyfpparen. regard to haring rig'idi^ 
we'igbt, toughness, flexibility, softness, discerptibility. 1S67 
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Contemp. Rev.fi. 22S The attempt h made to prove the 
perishable quality of the soul by its discerptibiliry. 

Discerption (disaMpJan). Now rare. [ad. 
L. discerptidn-em (in Vulgate), n. of action from 
dtscerp-ere : see Discerp.] 

1 . The action of pulling to pieces, dilaceration ; 
fig. division into parts or fragments. 

1647 III*. Hall Peacemaker (T. ), Hence are churches, con- 
gregations, families, persons, torn asunder, .so as the whole 
earth is strewed over with the woful monuments of our 
discerptions. 174* Coventry P/ 11J. to Hyd. iv. (T.) The dls- 
cerpsion of Osins's body into fourteen parts by his relentless 
adversary. 1844 Tin-card Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. X»v. 306 
The discerption of his members. 1868 Gladstone yiev. 
Mundi ix. (1869) 373 Heracles suffers a strange discerption 
ofindtviduality ; for his eidolon or shade movesand speaks 
here, while 1 he himself is at the banquet of the immortals 1 . 

2 . The action of tearing off, severance (of a part 
from a whole) ; concr. a portion tom off or severed. 

x 683 in Somers Tracts II. 242 Even the Propagation of 
Light is by Discerption ; some Effluvia or Emanations of 
the enlightening Candle passing into that which is lightened. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 402 The discerption of 
souls from thence [the mundane soul] to inhabit human 
bodies. Ibid. II. 291 Supposing it could be proved, that 
(brutes], .are discerptions too from the general-fund of spiri- 
tual substance. 1822 T. Taylor Apuleius 37 If he . . does 
not. .restore the dead body entire, he is compelled to repair 
the whole of whatever has been bitten and taken from it, 
with discerptions from his own face. 

Disce'rptive, a. rare. [f. L. discetpt - ppl. 
stem of di seer p/re + -IVE.J Having the quality of 
dividing or separating ; tending to pull to pieces. 
x8. . Ocilvie cites A r . B. Rev. 

Disce*rt, obs. form of Desert sb. 1 

<•1330 R. Brunne C/ijtw. (1810)316, I herd neuer telle, for 
what maner disccrt. 

Discese, -cess(e, etc., obs. ff. Decease, Dis- 
ease, Disseize. 

t Discess. Obs. rare. [ad. L. discess-us de- 
parture, f. discedSre : see Discede.] Departure. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 299 Aftir myn discess wolues of 
raueyn shal come [quoting Acts xx. 29]. 

f 2 )is cession. Obs. Also 7 dissession. [ad. 
L. discession-em, n. of action from L. disced ere : 
see prec.] Departure ; secession ; separation. 

1521 Fisher Wks. (1876) 337 Before the comynge of anti- 
chryst there shall be a notable discession and departyng from 
the fay the of the chirche, x6rx Sj*eed Hist. Gt. Brit. jx. ix. 

§ 20 So vniuersall an oppression, as might cause a general! 
dissession from the Church of Rome. 1612-15 Bp. Hall I 
Contempt . , iY. T. iv. xv, Their slinking away (one by one] 
may seem to carry a shew of deliberate and voluntary dis- 
cession. 1662 Hobbes Seven Ptvb. Wks. 1845 VII. 19 As 
you pull, the wax grows . . more and_ more slender ; there 
being a perpetual parting or discession of the outermost 
parts. 

Dis<?eue, -eyrie, -eyt(e, obs. ff. Deceive, -ceit. 
tDisceyyous, a. Obs. rare. [nd. OF. dcceveux 
(Godefroy), in AF. *deccvons J f. dcccvoir to De- 
ceive : see -ous.] Deceptive, deceitful. 

J422 tr. Sccreta Secret Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 217 Suche 
a man is lechelorus and disceyuous. 

triscliarn, v. Obs. [ad. 1 6th c. F .dcschain- 
cr (mod.F. dechat ner), f. dcs -, Dis- 4 + chattier to 
chain.] iratis. To set free as from a chain ; to 
unchain, unloose. Hence Dischained ppl. a. 

1598 Sylvester Mathicu's Trophies Hen. IV France , To 
W. Cecil 8 Henry's Death through Hell’s dis-chained Rage. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's hi or. 51 Their owne irregular 
lusts and unnrdinate appetites, which now he (as it were) 
dischainid and let loose. 

t Disclia-imcl, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 70 + Chan- 
nel j/'.] Iraus. To turn (a stream) out of its 
channel ; rcjl. and intr. to quit its channel ; to 
discharge itself (into the sea, etc.). 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua ill. v. in Hail. Dodsley IX. 394 
* be river Alpheus at^ that time pursuing his beloved Are- 
thusa dischannelled himself of his former course. 1652-6* 

I 1 r.y Lt n Cosmogr. 111.(167314/1 Cataractes, dischannelling 
into the Mediterranean. Ibid. m. (16S2) 165 Mixt with those 
streams they are di.-channelled in the Caspian Sea. 

Discharacter v . : see Dis- 7. 

Discharge (disjtJaudj), v. Forms : 4-C des- 
charge, (4-7 discarge, 5-6 dysclmrge, G dis-, 
dyschardge. Sc. dischairge, G-7 diseharg, 7 
disearg), 4- discharge, [a. OF. deschargc-r, 
(mod.F .dkharger) in lathe, deschargier, ONF. 
dcskargicr-Vc. and Sp. descargar, It. (di)scarcare, 
■caricare, in med.L. dcs-, discing, ire ,1 ath c. in Du 
Cange):— late L. type *discarriearc, f. Dis- 4 + 
ccirricdrc to load, to ClIAKOE.] 

I. To free, rid, or relieve a t/iing(pT persoti) from 
that with which it is charged. 

1 . trails. To unload (a ship, etc.) from that with 
which it is charged or loaded ; to rid of a charge 
or load ; to disburden. (Also abscl., and intr. for 
rcjl ) 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxvii. 3S And_ thei. .dkeargeden \v.rr. 
dischargedcn, -chargiden) the schipp, castinge whete in to 
the fee. 1481 Caxton Genlfrey 260 The maronners of Gene 
reccyued them moche honorably .. and discharged theyr 
shipper. xstjj More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 763 No 
man unoccupied, some lading .. some discharging, some 
commyng for more. 1570-6 Lambahde Pern mb. Kent 
(iE?6) 167 At the ships were accustomed to discarge at 
Lymnc. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 193 Himselfe saw at Puteoli, 


a certain ship discharged of Elephants embarked therein. 
1712 W. Rogers Voy. 20 We.. discharg'd the Bark, and' 
parted the small Cargo between our two Ships. 1891 Law 
Times XCII. 78/2 A strike took place amongst tne men 
employed to discharge the vessel. 

b. To disburden (a weapon, as a bow or gun) 
by letting fly the missile with which it is charged 
or loaded ; to fire off (a fire-arm). Also absol. 

i555 > EoEN-Z)irrtrff.r 159 The gouernoure discharged aboute 
,xx. pieces of ordinaunce ageynste them. 1644 Nye Gun- 
nery ( 1670) 39 He should know how to charge and discharge 
Gunner like. 1745 Wesley A nsw. Ch. 32 To discharge 
your Spleen and Malice 1 Say, Your Muskets and Blunder- 
busses. 1872 Yeats Teehn. Hist. Comm . _ 334 When his 
piece was discharged, he had to defend himself with his, 
sword. 

f c. intr. (for refit) Of a fire-arm: To go off. 
CX580 J. I Iookhr Life Sir P. Carcw in A rchxol. XXVI 1 1 . 
139 The matche gave tier, and the pece dyschardged. 158* 
N. Lichf.field tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. lxxi. 144 b, 
Some of the Ordinaunce of the fleete beganne to discharge. 

d. Elect r . (Jratis.) To rid of an electric charge; 
to withdraw electricity from. (Also intr. for refit) 

1748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 199 The bottle being 
thereby discharged, the man would be charged. 1794 G, 
Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. IV. xlvii. 595 It [a Leyden 
phial] will be discharged of its fire with a loud snap. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 83/1 The torpedo sometimes hears 
great irritation, .without discharging. _ 1869 T. Graham in 
Set. Opinion xo Feb. 270/3 On charging and dLcharging 
portions of the same palladium wire repeatedly, the curious 
retraction was found to continue. , 

e. iran.fi and fig'. To rid, clear (of) ; to deprive 
(of). Now rare. 

13.. K. Alis. 3868 Y am of Perce deschargid, Of Mede, 
and of Assy re aquy ted. 1393 Gowf.r Con/. I. 13 pei [the 
clergy] wolde hemself descharge Of pouerte and become 
grefe. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. eexliii. (1482) 285 Quene 
isabcll was dyscharged of al hir dower, and sente oute of 
Euglond. 1520 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 26 
The same person .. shalbe discharged of his ffraunches. 
x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 157 He is bound . . to dis- 
charge the citie of all leprous persons. 1658 Evelyn Fr. 
Card. (1675) 92 You need only discharge them of the dead 
wood. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening x88 At that 
Time the Earth being wholly discharged of its Moisture, is 
very dry. 1736 Bailey Housch. Diet. 355 Discharge the 
fish of its scales and entrails. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 
Syst. 103 The assertion . . that whatever has misery for a 
quality can never he discharged of it. 

f. rcjl. To disburden oneself by utterance ; to 
give vent to words, feelings, etc. ? Obs. 

' 1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 1353 , 1 wyll myself discharge 
To lettered men at large. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 29 
r 26 We now and then discharge ourselves in a symphony 
of laughter. 1752 Fielding Amelia v. i, The colonel .. 
discharged himself of two or three articles of news. 

2. fig. To relieve of (an obligation or charge) ; 
to exonerate ; to exempt, let off, release from. 

To discharge a bankrupt: to release him from further 
legal liability for debts contracted before his bankruptcy. 

c 1330 R. Brunnc Citron. (18x0) 313 Discharged wille J>ei 
he of pe grete oth pei suore. a 1450 Knt. dc la 'Tour{ 1868) 
56 She might have saide, * Aske myn husbonde that ques- 
tyon and not me and thus she might have discharged her 
of her ansuere. 1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 771 
Neither king nor Pope can geve any place such a privilege 
that it shall discharge a man of his debtes beyng able to 
pay. *559 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 328, I discharge thee 
of thy prisoner, and I thanke thee. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 1. in. 126 Doth not the La we disearg from a 
vowe that which hath a superfluous member. 17x4 Fr. Bk. 
of Rates 11 We have established the Imposition of 50 
Sols per Ton, on the Freight of all Strangers Ships, at the 
same time discharging those of our own Subjects. 1784 
Form Bankrupt's Certif. in Tomlins Law Diet. s. v,, We 
;; testify and declare our consent .. that the said John 
Thomas, .be discharged from his debts in pursuance of the 
same act. 1786 J. Bacon Liber Regis Pref., An Account of 
the Valuations of all the Ecclesiastical Benefices in England 
and Wales, which are now charged with the Payment of 
First Fruits and Tenths, or were lately discharged from any 
Payment to those Revenues, on account of the Smallness 
of their Income. x8 58 Sat. Rcz>. VI. 448/1 Wc are not dis- 
charged of our duties towards our female readers by any 
coyness on their part. 1853 H. Cox Instil. 1. viii. 95 Some 
boroughs were discharged by the sheriffs from sending 
members. 

tb. rcjl. To relieve oneself of an obligation by 
fulfilling it. To discharge oneself of: to acquit 
oneself of, perform, fulfil (a duty or obligation) 
= sense 11 ; to pay (a debt) « sense 10 . Obs. 

1586 Holinsiied Citron. II. 447 Such magistrates., 
as neither are comburgesses nor apt to discharge them- 
selves of such offices. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron 
Age 252 To discharge themselves of a part of their debts; 
X7°5 Addison Italy 94 Yet’tis observ’d of ’em, that they 
d ,s< dwfE e themselves with a great deal of Dexterity in 
such Embassies.. as are laid on 'em. 

3. Irans. To relieve of a charge or office ; (more 
! usually) to dismiss from office, service, or em- 
ployment; to cashier. Constr. from, of ; prep, 

rarely^ omitted. 

* 47 ^ jn J ’ork Myst. Jntrod. 37 All . . insuffleiant .personnes 
// t0 “‘/charge, ammove, and avoide. 1548 Hall Citron . , 
,*J 35 h, The duke of Yorke was discharged of the 
othce of Regent. 1590 Harssct Agst. Darell 94 About 
a aloncth or five weekes after he was Discharged of M. 
I.rakcnuuries Service. 1664 Evelyn Mem. (1857)111.144 
liemg. d Hoovered to be a rampant Socinian, he was dis- 
charged of employment. 1738 Comm. Sense (1739) 11 . 203 
Enemies insisted I should be forthwith discharged liis 
service. 1836 Marrvat Mid sit. Easy xxtit. He wanted 
to leave the service ; he hoped that Captain Wilson would 


discharge him and send him 'home. 1884 Paf. £«*-. 
67 You are an idle, drunken vagabond, and 1U y -1 
you discharged. 

+ b. rcjl. To disburden or relieve oneself p/u 
office or employment by quitting or raotinrirjfi? 

c 1400 Dcslr. Troy 8939 Now is tyrae in this tmf.il 
discharge me as cheftain. 1483 Caxton G. de U TcarXir 
Syre I rendre and dyscharge me of youroffyee. * ‘ 

+ 4. trans. To clear of a charge or accusation* 
to exculpate, acquit. Obs. 

c 1500 Lancelot 3227 Bot, if god will, I sal roe son 
charg. Say to sir kay I sal not her the charg, He ?al 
mater have me to rapref. 1552 Hulof.t, Discharge,. w/,,. 
tuipam ponere. 1638 Pettit. Couf. vii. (1657) 132 Wc car 
well doubt if every Sir John’s absolution discharge mUL* 
god. x66x Bramhall Just Find. ix. 245 But it is ret 
enough to charge the Church of Rome, unless we caa di 
charge our selves, and acquit our own Church of the goili 
of Schisme. 1742 Fielding y. Andrem 1. xvi. lit ox- 
stable hath not been discharged of suspicion on this accce:; 

5. To dismiss (a prisoner in charge of the of5:cn 
of the law, or one charged with an offence); to 
release from custody, liberate. 

1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 82 The duke of Net. 
foke..and the byshoppeof JVyssiter had their pardon^a-d 
ware dyschargyd. 1699 in Col. Rec. Pennsyb. I. $45 
Requesting to be discharged from his confinement. 1771 
yttuius Lett. xliv. 230 The., magistrate., declares the war- 
rant illegal and discharges the prisoner. 1797 
Mag. III. 550 The sheriff may then discharge tnedefer.<hi.t. 
1887 Times 26 Aug. 10/2 Mr. d’Eyncourt discharged a ran 
accused of picking pockets. 

b. To dismiss, send away, let go. (Cf, also 3 .) 
(f Also with indirect obj. by omission of front) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 20 Whom jcl* 
selle knew an houre before our conference, to have Lia dis- 
charged our company. 1600 E. Blount tr. Ontslafu 
120 They woulde not discharge the souldiers. 1652 
worth tr. Sandoval's Civil IVars Sp. ^ 33 Requjnn ’ d* 
Commissioners forthwith to discharge him the Citie. ik? 
Med. yrnl. XVII. 316 At the end of which time ..the girt 
was a second time discharged cured. 1893 Law Tom 
XCV. 249/2 The jury, having informed the court that they 
had no presentment to make, were discharged. 

6 . To charge or command not to do somethin*; 
(cf. Charge v . 14) ; to prohibit, forbid. Also 
with the action as obj. Obs. exc. dial. (Chiefly ^*.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 31 To discharge, inhibtre, abufin. 
*596 Dalrymtle Ir. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. viii. 89 This F 11- 
leament . . discharges al man the futball, and al sik 
1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 389 The Cardinal!.. dHcharged eta 
to say Masse for a yeare. 2693 Col. Ree. Pettmb. I.j j 
And discharge all others from Transporting AmepeNit' 
over the Skuillkill. X707 Act agst. I nnov.fi emit rt- F* 
(Jam.), The General Assembly, .doth hereby discharge ttt 
practice of all such innovations. X716 l Vcdrtrx C err. 

II. iso The ministers, .were discharged to pray for rf* 
George even in their families. [1881 Lcictitcnh . Gbss , 1 
A discbaa’ged ’im of ivver cornin’ agen 0 the graour.a. 

N. IV. Line. Gloss, s. v., I discharge you fra iver 
to oor ’Melia ony moore.] 

7. Arch. To relieve (some part) of supermen®* 
bent weight or pressure by distributing this ok 
adjacent parts. (Also b. with the weight as 0 JJ 

1667 Prim att CitySfC. Build. 82 One Lintal V 

the two windows and Balcony-door. 1703 . 

Exert. 138 Put a Girder between, to Discharge In 
of the Joysts. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Arehit.' WW 1 
The arched ceilings,. are made of cane, to disc JS j 


Walls. 1788 [see Discharging ///- a.\ 


1879 


Teehn. Edttc. 111 


tie 


? i95/2 T!ie arch .. not only 
j ‘discharges^ the weight over tn 
each side. , „ 

II. To remove, throw off, clear away # e*W : 
8. To remove (that with which any -■* . 
charged) ; to clear out, send out or lor » . 

spec. a. To take out, clear away, empty 00 . ' 

from a vessel, etc, . (Also predicated 01 
cf. c below.) , .... v 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 425 All smalwo 
charged at the'Bak. 158* N. Lichkfif.ld tr. „ r ; {i 
Conn. E. Ind. xlii. 06 That ther were set led a ^ 

discharge t 


Conq. E. Ind. xlii. 96 That ther were setieu « 
discharge the Merchandize the which were « PP® 
that place. 1699 Damher Voy. II. 1. 4 f it ^ 

take in water, .yet they do as frequently di> ^ Ccl.H- 
at some of these Islands, and take : in cLr* 

Pemtsylv. III. 1 12 Preventing Sickly \ essel' .,^ 3;^ 

ing their goods or passengers. 1840 K. t j ■ 
xx. 59 They came to anchor, moored snip, a jj 3 >irg •!'** 
discharging hides and tallow. Ibid. xx«- i 7 pj ^ jet 

charged her cargo and taken in ballast, sn P / .5(9)1 
■ •• - ;o TttACKERAV Pan, 


under weigh. 1840 

two coaches draw near, and from thence..---- 
. .and an affectionate wife are discharged 

b. To send forth, let fly (u mi»sile»a 
to fire off (a shot). v 

c 1500 Melusine Ixu. 369 He -- ' v0 *d iaU ,gA 
to haue descharged it vpon the serpent. nur tcdc. 
it- 1-57 They do discharge their Shot of SorCc^ 
Sturm y Mariner's Mag. V. 75 Of the ‘ j^nce- rf. 
of a Shot discharged out of any Piece . ^gethe^r/. 


1817 Wolfe Burial Sir Y- Moore 1, b . rf ct 
charged his farewell shot O’er the ,, -p}, e It: 
we buried. 0x850 Arab. Nls. (RtidgOL _ 

father, discharged an arrow, which I ,lc [^Y . re 
absol. 2481 Caxton Godfrey M7 9 urc ^/A ri nt 1 
[i e. arrows] on tl 
Turks having Di- 

A ne. Hist. IV. vin. xiv. y 4 

pctually upon them, a 1774 Goldsm. / 
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C. To give vent to, allow to escape or pass out ; 
to send or pour forth, emit ; fig. to give utterance 
or expression to. 

z6oo E. Blount tr. Coues/aggio 299 There they discharged 
their choler. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. i. 81 Infected minds To 
their deafe pillowes will dtschargejheir Secrets. 1676 Wise- 
man Surgery (J.), The matter being' suppurated, I opened 
an inflamed tubercle . . and discharged a well-concocted 
matter. 1711 Shaftesb. C/iarac . (1737) I. 73 Tis the only 
manner in which the poor cramp’d Wretches can discharge 
a free Thought. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. /K, c. 46 § 1 14 The 
same [pipes] shall not discharge the water . . upon the foot 
pavements. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 11 The shoals 
of the frivolous and dissipated which this country annually 
discharges upon the Continent. 

d. reft. To find vent, escape ; esp. of a river, to 
empty itself, disembogue (also intr.). 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rica it. 333 This small river .. 
dischargeth it selfe into the Mediterran sea. 1794 S. WlL- 
liams Vermont 30 Twenty five run westerly and discharge 
themselves into Lake Champlain. 18x6 Keatincc Trav. 
(1817) tl. 42 A deep and rapid river, which discharges at 
Larache. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 338 The 
chimney, .through which the smoke discharges itself, 
f 9. irans. To remove (anything of the nature of 
a charge, obligation, etc.) ; to get rid of, do away 
with, abolish. Obs . 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 12 b, Mater in writyng may nat be 
discharged by.. bare wordes. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 236 All 
this dischargeth not the wonder. 1654 tr * Sender}’ s Curia 
Pol. 173, I resolved to remove and discharge the Office of 
the Major of the Pallace. 2732 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 234 
The Earl of Murray, .convened a Parliament, .in which the 
Pope’s authority was again discharged. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1742) Iv. 34 If it be the natural Duty of a Mother, 
it is a Divine Duty ; and how can a Husband have Power 
to discharge a Divine Duty? 1778 Bp. Lowth Tratisl. 
Isaiah Prelim. Diss. (ed. 12) 44 We can hardly expect., 
more.. than to be able. .to discharge and eliminate the 
errors that have been gathering . . for about a thousand 
years past. 

b. Law. To put nn end to the obligation of, 
cancel, annul (an order of a court). 

1798 Dallas Amer. Law Re p. II. 33 Therefore adjudge 
that the order of the court be discharged. 1808 Pari. Deb. 
1409 Other . . business . .might render it improper to discharge 
the order : the call might be postponed for a few days with- 
out being discharged. .1885 Law Times LXXIX. 175/1 
The order . . was entirely wroqg, and must be discharged with 
costs. 

c. Arch. To get rid of (a weight): see 7 b. 

10. To clear off, or acquit oneself of (an obliga- 
tion) by fulfilment or performance ; to pay (a debt, 
vow, etc.). 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxiv. [eexx.] 701 His 
entent was not to departe thens tyll euery thynge was 
payed and discharge^!]. 1542 Udall in Lett Lit. Men 
(Camden) 2 Only of an honest purpose to discharge my 
debtes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv, i. 13, I will discharge 
my bond. 1606 — Ant . «5* Cl. iv. xvi. 28 Death of one 
person can be paide but once. And that she ha’s dis- 
charg’d. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 329 Soon may your sire 
discharge the vengeance due. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
xji If I am bound to pay money on any certain day, I 
discharge the obligation if I pay it before twelve o’clock at 
night. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. vi. 337 By no 
means sufficient to defray his expenses, far less to discharge 
his debts. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 172/x If forbearance 
were shownj the defaulting solicitor would be able to dis- 
charge his liabilities. 

1*b. To pay or settle for. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 6 That thou mayst haue 
money to goe home to Trinitic Hall to discharge thy com- 
mons. 1646 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 239 The next morning 
..discharging our lodgings, we agreed for a coach to carry 
us. 2729 Swift Libel on Delany Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 95 Crazy 
Congreve scarce cou’d spare A shilling to discharge his 
chair. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomama 156 She liter- 
ally was without a shilling to discharge the vehicle which 
'had conveyed her to the metropolis. 1842 C. Whitehead 
R. Savage (1845) II. jv. 218 I had discharged my lodging 
that morning. Ibid. III. xi. 446 That insult shall be dis- 
charged at the same time with the other debts. 

+ c. To pay, settle with (a creditor). Ohs. 
a 1560 Amy Robsart Let. in Westm. Gaz. 21 Apr. (1894) 
4/1 T.O make this gowne of vellet whiche I sende you. .and 
I will se you dyscharged for all. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 
hi. li. 276 If he had The present money to discharge the 
Jew, He would not take it. 1608 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 
392 The Husbandman.. reaps the Fruit of his Labour, pro- 
vided he take care to discharge his Landlord. 

f d. To clear oneself of, account for, give account 
of. Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vh. xii. 17 He bade her Ceasse to 
molest the Mpooe to walke at large. Or come before high 
Jove her doolngs to discharge. 

f e. To transfer the responsioility for (some- 
tiling) by charging it on some one else (cf. Charge 
v. 16 ). Obs. rare. 

1651 Hobbes Levi at h. u. xxvii. 292 Part of the fault may 
be discharged on the punisher. 1697 Dryden sEneid xii. 
(R.), 'Tis not a crime t‘ attempt what I decree, Or if it were, 
discharge the crime on me. 

11. To acquit oneself of, fulfil, execute, perform 
(a charge, office, duty, trust, function, etc.). 

1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 21 A soore word for them 
that are neglvgent in dyschargeinge theyr office. 1590 
Shaks. Muts. A', v. i. 206 Thus haue I Wall, my part dis- 
charged so. ai66 1 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. - 214* He 
was high-sheriff of this county. 1635, discharging the place 
with great honour. 317x9 in Perry Mist. Coll. Am. Col. 
C/t. I. 216 Let me. .exhort you to discharge a good con- 
science in this m. alter. 1755 Johnson Let. to Lang ton 6 
May in Bosivcll, When the duty that calls me to Lichfield is 


1 


discharged, my inclination will call me to Langton. a 1853 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. vii. 92 They appointed one of 
their number, .to discharge those offices for them. 

12. Dyeing , etc. To remove (the dye or colour 
with which it has been charged) from a textile 
fabric, etc. b. To print (a fabric) with a pattern 
by discharging parts of the ground colour. 

X727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking ox Take off the gloss, or 
quite discharge the colour. 1764 Churchill Poems , Ep. to 
Hogarth , Wash the Ethiop white. Discharge the leopard’s 
spots. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . xix. 150 
The colours had been discharged by some acid. 1836 Fenny 
Cycl. VI. 155/1 The second style of calico-printing consists 
in giving a genend dye to the cloth, and discharging portions 
of the_ ground, which has the effect of producing a number 
of white or variously coloured figures upon it. 1875 lire’s 
Diet. Arts I. 288, That is, 224 handkerchiefs are discharged 
every ten minutes. 

c. intr. Of ink, dye, etc.: To be washed out ; 
to ‘ run* when wetted. 

_ 1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. n. 336/2 The 
ink.. dries quickly, and may even be varnished without 
discharging. 

Discharge (disitjauds), sb. [f. prec. vb. : cf. 
OF. discharge ( 1 3 - 1 4 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod. 
F. dicharge, f. des-, ddehargeri] 

1. The act of freeing from or removing a charge 
or load ; disburdenment, unloading ( of a vessel, 
etc.) ; clearing away, removal ( of a cargo, etc.). 

1580 Hollyeand Treas. Fr. Tong, Passe-porte , a bill of 
discharge for any marchandise. .2626 Bacon Sylva § 92 
Marke well the Discharge of that Cloude ; And you shall 
see it euer breake vp, first in the Skirts, and last in the 
middest. 1891 Law Times XCII. 78/2 .The discharge of 
her cargo began on the 14th Nov. 

2. The act of discharging a weapon or missile ; 
the act of firing off a fire-arm, letting fly an arrow, 
etc. Also ftg. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV \ 1. i. 57 By discharge of their 
Artillerie. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxit. 79 Without 
any noise or discharge of Ordnance. 1785 Sarah Fielding 
Ophelia I. xiv, I had stood her discharge of nonsense. 
183X J. W, Choker in Croker Papers (1884) 8 Feb., I am 
as convinced, .as I am that the discharge of my gun will 
follow the pulling the trigger. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India III. 76 The howitzers were then brought up, and 
after a few discharges, the work was taken in flank. 

3. The act of sending out or pouring forth ; 
emission^ ejection, the rate or amount of emission. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. x. 37 The wretched annimnll 
heau’d forth such groanes That their discharge did stretch 
■his 1 leatherne coat Almost to bursting. 1695 WooDWARn Nat. 
Hist. Earth hi. (1723) 161 Wherever there arc any extra- 
ordinary Discharges of this [subterraneous] Fire, there also 
are the neighbouring Springs hotter than ordinary. 1783 
Porr Cltirurg. Wks. I. 309 The discharge of this mucus. 
1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 180 And give a more easy 
issue or discharge to the water. 1880 Haughton P/tys. 
Geog. iii. 14 1 This gives a discharge of water to the south- 
ward, equal to 32-28 cubic miles per hour. 

b. Electr. The emission or transference of 
electricity which takes place between two bodies 
positively and negatively charged, when placed in 
contact or sufficiently near each other. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. IV. xlvit. 295 The 
person who holds the discharger feels nothing from the dis- 
charge. *836-9 Todd Cycl. A nat. 1 1 . 82/2 The shock caused 
by an electrical fish is said to be produced by a discharge of 
its electricity. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 388 The 
recombination of the opposite electricities which constitutes 
discharge may. . be either continuous orsudden. 1894 Times 
19 Apr. 13/6 Three modes of electric discharge— the glow 
discharge, the spark discharge, and the arc discharge. 

- c. concr. That which is emitted or poured forth ; 
esp. matter issuing from a wound or running 
sore. 

1727 P. Hardisway in Phil. Trans. (1727) VII. 216 {title) 
A Purulent Discharge. 1B04 Auerneyhy Snrg. Obs. 223, 

I directed that this discharge should be pressed out. .and 
a poultice applied. 1862 Marc. Goodman Exper. Eng. 
Sister of Mercy 103 The discharge was so offensive as to 
nauseate him and prevent him taking nourishment. 

d. The place where something is discharged ; 
e.g. the mouth of a river (cf. Discharge v. 8 d) ; 
an opening for discharging something. 

1798 Pennant Hindoostan II. xxo The water contained jn 
them [rivers] is increased by dams made across their dis- 
charges. 1808 Pike Sonrres Mississ. in. App. 6 From its 
sources to its discharge into the head of the gulf of California. 
1828 Scott F.M. Perth (ed. 1) xxix. On the meadowat the 
Ballough, that is, the discharge of the lake into the river. 

4. The act of freeing from obligation, liability, or 
restraint ; release, exoneration, exemption. 

Discharge 0/ a bankrupt : release from further legal 
liability for debts contracted before his bankruptcy. 

<71460 Fortescue Abs. <J* Lint. Mon. ix, Wich encrease, 
any subget desirith ffor hts owne discharge off l»at he beyrith 
to the sustenance offhis prince. 153* More Confut. Titidale 
Wks. 518/2 Of whiche commaundement in scripture we see 
no discharge. 1559 Anr. Hethe inStrype Ann. hf. I. n. 
App.vi. 11 Thus muche I have here said, .for the dyscharge of 
my conscience. 1683 Brit . Spec. T55 After that Hononus had 
by Letters of Discharge quitted the Britams of the .Roman 
Jurisdiction. 1705 Act 4. A nne c. 17 That a bankrupt trader 
. .should be entitled to his discharge from all further liability 
for the debts theretofore contracted. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) III. 66 Neither will any prescription de non deci - 
mando avail in total discharge of tithes, unless xt relates to 
such abbey lands. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 401/x Bankrupt 
Law Sc., The bankrupt .. may apply to the Court of 
Session for a discharge . . A discharge . . frees the debtor 
from all debts previous to the date of the first deliverance 


•on the petition for sequestration, except debts due to the 
crown. 1895 Times (Weekly Ed.) 558/2 [Bankruptcy Court] 
Although he did not treat the debtor as immaculate, he 
thought tlie order of discharge might be granted subject to 
the minimum suspension laid down by the Act — namely, 
two years. 

b. Exoneration from accusation or blame ; ex- 
culpation, acquittal, excuse. 

1526 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 15311 160b, It is not sufficyent 
to my discharge, a 1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More’s Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1373/2 Wold that . . haue serued theym for 
theire dyscharge? 1656 Earl Monm. Adv. Fr. Pamass. 
328 He published in his own discharge, those his unfortunate 
relations, a 17x6 SoutiHJ.), Not condemning, .which word 
imports properly an acquittance or discharge of a man upon 
some precedent accusation. 1836 J. Gilbert C/tr. A tonem. 
i. (1852) 20 His receiving a discharge from guilt. 

c. Dismissal from service, employment, or office. 
1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI, 13.9 b, He .. nothyng more 

coveted and desired then Iibertie and discharge. 1500 
Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) 36 The Seruingmen. .brookt 
their discharge with patience. x6xx Bible Eccl. viii. 8 
There is’ no discharge in that warre. 1755 Magens Insur- 
ances II. in If the Master .. give the Mate his Discharge. 
X844 Regul. <5- Ord. Army 195 In the cases of Soldiers who 
obtain their Discharge by Purchase, no charge is allowed 
by the Public for their passage from abroad. 

d. Release from custody, liberation. 

c X590 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxvl vii, I cried to him, my 
cry procured My free discharge from all my bandes. 1671 
Milton Samson 1573 Death, who sets all free, Hath paid 
his ransom now and full discharge. 1771 Mackenzie Man 
Feel. xi. (1803) 88 You will receive . . a sum more than suffi- 
cient for your husband’s discharge. Mod. The magistrate 
ordered tne discharge of the prisoner as the evidence did 
not warrant his committal for trial. 

e. concr. Something that frees from obligation ; 
esp. a document conveying release from obligation ; 
a receipt for the payment of money due, an acquit- 
tance ; a certificate of freedom from liability. 

1495 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 54 § 5 The Kingis lettres under 
his pryve seale. .shalbe sufficient discharge for the.. pay- 
ment thereof. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 12 b, Than must the 
tenaunt shewe a discharge by suffyeient writyng, and nat 
by wordes, or elles to paye the same. 2640-1 Kirkcudbr. 
War Contm. Min. Bk. (1855) 91 To call for a sight of the 
said discharges and tak coppies thairof. 17x9 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. xix. (1840) 341 , 1 sent fora notary, and caused him 
to draw up a general release or discharge for the four hun- 
dred and seventy moidores. 2792 Mrs. C. Smith Desmond 
III. 53 He [the steward] is very honest.. and I have given 
him his discharges. 1866 Crump Banking v. 107 An altera- 
tion made by the drawer . . without the consent or know- 
ledge of the acceptor, is considered a full discharge to the 
acceptor. 1895 Times (Weekly Ed.) x6 Aug. 652/2 Sending 
up parchment discharge and other documentary evidence 
of the . . good conduct of the deceased. 

5. The act of clearing off a pecuniary liability ; 
payment. 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 173 Oh the chant? of a penny 
Cord.. you haue no true Debitor, and Creditor but it: of 
what's past, is, and to come, the discharge. 1688 Fennsylv. 
Archives I. 104 Help us w*' 1 some money fior the Discharge 
of the Great Expence wee are at. 1809 Jcffkrsos Writ. 
(1830) IV. 236^ The discharge of the debt, therefore, is vital 
to the destinies of our government. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. U. xliii. 140 Providing for the discharge of exist- 
ing liabilities. 

6 . Fulfilment, performance, execution (of an ob- 
ligation, duty, function, etc.). 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 254 An act Whereof what’s past 
is Prologue; what to come In yours and my discharge. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea , I know the Spaniard too 
too well and the manner of his proceedings in discharge of 
promises. 2675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxx. 478 The dis- 
charge of our duty. 2829 Southf.y Sir T. More 1. hi. Such 
tribute . . rendered, in discharge Of grateful duty. 2845 
Stephen Laws Eng. (1874) II. 627 The discharge of the 
office is, in general, compulsory upon the party chosen. 2883 
Law Reports 11 Q. Bench Div. 596 note. In discharge of 
his functions as advocate. 

7. + a. The act of sending away ; dismissal. Obs. 
b. Law. Dismissal or reversal of an order of a 


court. 

1677 Gilpin Demonel. (1867) 430 Positive discharges, like 
that of Christ in the same- case, ‘Get thee hence, Satan*. 
1892 Sir N. Lindlcy in Law Times Rep. LXVII. 150/1 
The discharge of the order, .ought not to be granted except 
upon the terms of bringing the money into court. 

8 . Arch. The relieving some part of a bnilding 
of superincumbent weight ; concr. a contrivance 
for effecting this. (Cf. Discharge v. 7 .) 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 159 A Brick-wall or a Post 
trim’d up to a piece of Timber over charg'd for its 
is a Discharge to that Bearing. 1823 P. Nicholson / r- * 

Build. 222 Discharge , a post trimmed up under a uc , 
part of a building which is weak. • 

9. Dyeing , etc. The act or process of removing 

the colour with which a textile fabric 1 S , c r ar ?L.*’ 
b. concr. A composition or mixture used for 
purpose. (Cf. Discharge ZL 12.) jv«:hare« 

1 1836 Penny Cycl.VI. x 5 s/* 

are of two kinds : the simple, and Jot only remove 

darned Ml X 5 S'* 

the mordant from the ground, .out pERN . {n 0 t y s Circ. 

on the discharged points. ifSA. )■ - ,j g by tbe pr0 - 

cess of discharge. *®74 . j_^: ?na fed any compound or 

3 I - 7 , B> ' o’ TtaUn S 
^“'.hr’o^uXady couununlcated to a fabric 

10 allrib. and Comb. . t 

,836 p«my Cycl. VI. .55/* n>‘ 

’ ■ Ihe discharge paste by means of tl.e engraved bloc. 
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or cylinder. ' Ibid. 155/2 Mordanted goods .. intended for 
the discharge process. 1864 Daily Tel. s6 July, The dis- 
charge culverts, through which the sewage is poured into 
the river, are visible only at the time of’ low- water. 1874 
Knight Diet. MccJt. % Discharge-valve, in marine engines, 
a valve covering the top of the air*pump ? opening when 
pressed from beneath. 189* R. Kipling City Dread/. Nt. 
26 His statements tally with the discharge-certificate of the 
United States. 

Dischargeable (disitJaMd^ab’l), a. rare. [f. 
Discharge v. + -able.] Capable of being dis- 
charged : in quot., liable to be paid for (see Dis- 
charge v. 10 b). 

1781 T. Jefferson Lett. Writ. 1893 II. 514 And we will 
give you moreover 150 lbs. of Tobacco a Day each discharge- 
able in current money at the rate affixed by the grand Jury. 

Discharged (dis,tja'id ?d), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ed l.] F reed from a charge, load, obligation, 
etc. ; exonerated, released, dismissed, emitted, etc. 

Discharged Diving, (in Ch. of Engl.) a benefice that is 
exempt from the payment of First-fruits, its value having 
been returned in the Liber Regis of K. Henry VIII as less 
than £ 10. Cf. Discharge v. 2, quot. 1786. 

X39S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xit. Introd. (Tollem. MS.), 
Fowlesof praye, bit ben dischargid of wey^te of flesche, and 
f]ej> most hy^e. 1483 Cath. Angl. 100 Discharged, exone - 
rat us. 1631 May tr. Barclays Alirr. Mindes it. 36 Of such 
men -. the labour ..is precious, as filling their discharged 
mindes with a new strength. 1719 Dc Foe Crusoe (1840) I. 
xvt, 280 Laying down the discharged pieces. 1758 A f. P.'s 
Let. on R. Navy 35 Dead 0 nd discharged Tickets . . are 
paid at the Navy-Office, without being chequed. 1786 J. 
Bacon Liber Regis 1253 Livings discharged. 1836 [see 
Discharge xb. 9]. 1849 R. Garnett in Proc. Pltilol. Soc. 
IV. 179 In the same degree that a magnetized steel bar 
differs from an ordinary one, or a charged Leyden jar from 
a discharged one. 1859 Autobiog. Beggar Bey 3 Mymother’s 
marriage with a discharged soldier. 1891 Kellys P. O. 
Direct . Bucks 364/2 Datchet, the living is a discharged 
vicarage, net yearly value ^306. 

Discharger (dis,tji'.rd3;3i\ [f. Discharge v. 
+ -ER l. Ct. F. deschargcttr (13th c.).] 

1 . One who discharges (in various senses ; see 
the verb). 

1523 Elyot Cast, licit he x3i. (R.\ Deth is the discharger 
of af griefes and myseries. 1585 Am*. Sandys Senn. (1841) 
230 A sure discharger of his debts to the uttermost. 1646^ Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. EJ>. n. v. 89 By Borax and Butter mixed 
in a due proportion; which, sayeth he, will so goe off as 
scarce to be heard by the discharger^ 1875 Urc's Diet. Arts 

I. 288 The discharger, .admits the liquor, the air, and the 
water. *892 Labour Commission Gloss., Dischargers , men 
in the chemical industry engaged in loading and unloading 
waggons. 

2 . An instrument or appliance for discharging. 
spec. a. An apparatus for producing a discharge of 
electricity. 

1794 pee Discharge sb. 3 b). 1832 Nat. Philos Electr. 
jx. § 136^ 27 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) In order to direct the 
charge with more certainty, .an apparatus, called the Uni- 
versal Discharger , was contrived by Mr. Henley, c 1865 

J. WvLDcin Circ. Sc. \. 170/1 An instrument, called a dis- 
charger . . which consists of two brass knobs, fixed to a bent 
wire. 

b .Dyeing. <= Discharge sb. 9 b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Discharging (disjtfaudjirj), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ino i,] The action of the verb Discharge 
m various senses. (Now chiefly gentndiali) 

<1x483 Liber Nigeria Househ. Ord. 29 Bycause of newe 
charging and discharging of servants, officers, etc. 1538 
Bury Wills (Camden) 135 In dyschargyng of my concyence. 
*666 Pepvs Diary 16 Oct., Orders .. about discharging of 
ships. J76*/3oLt)SM. Cil. W. lxxxiv. ? 6 Bequeathed . . to 
the discharging his debts. *832 Marshall {title) Onthe 
Enlisting, the Discharging, and the Pensioning of Soldiers. 
1890 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 6/3 The proposals, .by the large 
shipowners to undertake their own discharging. 

Discharging, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IKG 2 .] 
That discharges : see the verb. 

Discharging arch (.-J re/:.): an arch built in the substance 
of a wall, which relieves^ part below it (as a lintel, etc.) from 
the superincumbent weight; cf. Discharge v. 7 and sb. 8 ; 
similarly discharging strut , etc. Discharging rod {Electr.) 
«= Discharger 2 a. 

c *783 Langley's Builders Comfl. Assist, (ed. 4) *52 If . . 
there be discharging Struts framed into the Beams and Prick 
Posts .. they will discharge the principal Rafters from the 
greatest Tart of the whole Weight. *797 Monthly Mag, \ J 1 1. 
301 J he spirit becomes sooner condensed, before it readies 
the discharging cock. 1811 J. Smyth Pract. 0/ Customs 
(1821) p. vin, Copious instructions for the discharging Offi- 
cers. *8tx-6 1. Smith Panorama Sc. * Art II. 137 The 
condenser and^ the discharging-pump communicate by 
means of a horizontal pipe containing a valve opening to- 
wards the pump. 18x9 P. Nicholson Arch. Diet., Dis - 
charging An hes, rough brick or stone arches, built over the 
wooden lintels of apertures. 18x9 Pantologia s.v. Electrical 
Batter)', Cue should be taken not to touch the wires . . be- 
fore the discharging rod be ^repeatedly applied to its sides. 
*856 Kant: A ret. Ex/I. I. xii. 33s An icy wall, which con- 
stantly threw off its discharging bergs. 1858 Archil. Pub!. 
Soc. Diet. Discharging fiece, strut, _ etc., a piece of 
timber so placed as to discharge any weight, in framing or 
shoring, upon a better point of support. 1875 lire’s Diet. 
Arts. 1. 288 The bleaching or discliargmg liquor. 
Discha*rity sb. : see Dis- 9, 

Dis charm (dis/tlaum), v. [ad. OF. da char- 
mer, dt charmer to free from enchantment (15th c. 
in Littre), f. des-, Dis- 4 + charmer to Charm.] 
intr. and traits. To undo a charm ; to free from 
the influence of a charm or enchantment. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Aid. xiv. vii, The more she dis charmed, 


the more we gate our forme humayne. 1634 Heywood 
Witches Lane. v. Wks, 1874 IV. 255 So they are discharm’d. 
18.. Lowell To W. L. Garrison v, That thunder’s swell 
Rocked Europe, and disebarmed the triple crown. 

Dischase (disitj£}*s), v. [f. Dis- 7 b + Chase 
sb. 1 3.] traits . To reduce from the legal status 
and condition of a chase to that of ordinary land. 

1725-6 Act 12 Geo. /, c. 4 (Jod.) An act for dischasing and 
disfranchising the chase of Aire was Hay. 
tDischatrce, V. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. des- 
chancer, f - chancier, , - chalcier (12th c. in Littre), 
mod.F. dechausscr L. discalceare , f. Dis- 4 + 
calcedre to shoe, calceus a shoe : cf. Discalceate, 
-calced, also Chausses.] trans. To divest of 
shoes, or of hose. 

C1400 Bcryn 471 And berfor, love, dischauce yewe nat till 
his chek be do. 

Dischayte, obs. erratic form of Deceit. 

*la 1400 Morte Arth. 3700 Sekerly assembles thare one 
sevenschore knyghtes, Sodaynly in dischayte by tha salte 
strandes. 

f Dischee-r, v. Obs. rare — K [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To put out of cheer; to distress, dishearten. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 9? An other thing there was, 
that most discheerde Her kinsfolkes then in place. 

Disehest : see Dis- 7. 

Dischevel, etc., obs. form of Dishevel, etc. 
t DiscM’sel, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Chisel v.] 
trans. To undo the chiselling of. Hence fDis- 
chiselling (dischesiling) vbl. sb. 

‘ 1652 J. Hall Height of Eloquence p. xxv, That was meerly 
a dischesiling of the general design. 

Dischone, obs. Sc. form of Disjune sb. and v. 
Dischort, obs. f. Dishort Sc., injury, mischief. 
+ Dis chirr ch, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 + Church sb.] 

1 . trans. To deprive (a church) of its character; 
to cause to be no longer a church ; to unchurch. 

1629 Bp. Hall Reconciler n This heresie . . makes Rome 
justly odious and execrable . . but cannot utterly dischurch 
it. a 1656 — Rent. Wks. (x66o> 408 These are enough to 
deforme any Church, not enough to dis-church it. 1656 S. 
Winter Semi. 37 That Church shall never be dischurched. 

2 . To exclude or expel (persons) from the church. 

*651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 113 All dis-union of 

people is not enough to dis-church them. 

Hence DischuTching vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1680 Allen Peace 4- Unity 5* They were not under the 
dischurching cause of as many of the Jews as were dis- 
churched. *695 J. St. N. Widow's Mite 11 The Apostacy 
. .for which the Judgment of Dischurching came upon them. 
tDisci'de, v- Obs. [ad. L. discld-cre (rare) 
to cut in pieces, f. Dis- 1 + cxdcre to cut.] trans. 
To cut asunder or in pieces ; to cut off or away. 
lit . and Jig. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 406 No parte of bounte from hym 
was discided. *596 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 27 Her lying tongue 
was in two parts divided.. And as her tongue so was her hart 
discided. *599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoucds Bk. Physicke 26/1 
Discide from this roote the little eares and iagges. *679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 34 The distinction of 
errattle clave, .doth at least cut, if not discide that Knot. 
Discide, obs. form of Decide. 

Disciferons (disi'feres), a. Dot. [f. L. disc-us , 
disci-. Disk + -eerous.] Bearing a disk or disks. 
*833 in S}d. Soc. Lex. 

Dis cifl Oral (disifloo-ral), a. Bot. [f. L. discus , 
disci- Disk + -flbrtis flowering, flowered + -al : cf. 
Jloral.] * Having flowers with the receptacle en- 
larged into a conspicuous disk surrounding the 
ovary : spec, applied to a series of orders of poly- 
petal ous exogens {Disajlorx in Bug. Bot., ed. 3, 
1S63) having this character, including Rutaccx, etc. 

1873 Hooker m Le Maottt Decaisnc’s Syst. Bot. fApp.) 
998 Series 1 1. Discifloral-— Sepals distinct or connate, free or 
adnate to the ovary — Disk usually conspicuous, as a ring 
or cushion, or spread over the base of the calyx-tube, or 
confluent with the base of the ovary. 

Disciform (di-sifpjm), a. [f. L. discus (see 
prec.) + -form.] Having the form of a disk ; disk- 
shaped, discoidal. 

*8to Lind lev Nat. Syst. Bot. 134 Stamens, .inserted round 
the base of the stalk of the calyx, which is sometimes disci- 
form.. 1874 Cooke Fungi 167 i’hc one is a cylinder as long 
as it is broad, the other is disciform. 1875 Blake ZooL 20 o 
The Torpedoes have the body covered with naked unarmed 
skin, disciform, and rounded. 
Discigerons(disi-d3cros),<7. Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ -GEBOG8.] Bearing a disk or disks. 

1872 Nicholson PaLront. 4E9 Porous, discigerous, or 
pseudo-scalariform tissue. *877 Ln Conte Elern. Geol. v. 
347 Known to be conifers by the exogenous structure of the 
trunk, together with the discigerous tissue of the wood. 
Discrnct, a. rare . [ad. L. discinchts , pa. 

pplc. of disci ngerc to ungird.] Ungirt (Jit. Sc figi). 

1647 TjApr Comm. Luke xii. 3$ A loose, discinct, and dif- 
fluent mind is unfit to serve God. 1656 Blount Glossogr 
Discinct, ungirded, dissolute, negligent. 1846 Landor // ’ks. 
(1868) I. 85/2 In the country' 1 walk and wander about 
discinct. 

•So f JJIscPnctnre, nngmling (ebsi). 

*610 Guillem Heraldry (1660) 11. vi. 67 The depriving of 
the Belt ..Scanned, the disdneture or ungirding. 
tDisci*nd, v. Obs . [nd. L. discind-cre to tear 
or cleave asunder, divide, C dt- Di -1 + sc in dire to 
tear, rend.] trans. To tear asunder, cleave, sever, 
divide, separate. 


*640 Reynolds Passions xxxit. 393 Neither can any Seed 
be dtscinded or issue out from the soule. 1650 Howell Z, r/A 
it. Introd. Poem 2, Credentiall letters, .golden Links that do" 
enchain Whole Nations, though discinded by the Main. 
a 3 6 p 1 Boyle (J.), Concretions so soft, that we could easily 
discind them betwixt our fingers. 

Discipher, obs. form of Decipher v. 
Disciple (dissi-p’l), sb. Forms : 1-4 discipul, 
2-3 diciple, 3-4 deciple, *cipil, -cyple, desciple, 
-pil, 4 desiple, disiple, dissiple, -pil, 4-6 dis* 
cipil(l, 5 dycyple, dysciple, -oyple, -cypull, 
dyssyple, -sypull, 6 discyple, 3- disciple. [In 

OE. discipul, ad. L. discipitl-tts learner, pupil, 
f. disc ere to leam. In early ME. di-, deciple, a, 

OF. deciple, semi-popular ad. L. discipul-us. Both 
in OF. and ME,, deciple was gradually conformed 
to the L. spelling as disciple ; ME. had occasional 
variants in -il, -yl, - ul .] 

1 . Onewho follows or attends upon another for the 
purpose of learning from him ; a pupil or scholar. 

It has not been at any period tn English the ordinary term 
for scholar or pupil, as discipul us was in la tin; but has 
come into use through the New Testament versions^ being 
applied chiefly to the Twelve Disciples of Jesus Christ, ana 
used in similar Scriptural applications or later extensions of 
them. Hence the sense-development in Eng. is not that of 
Latin, where the order of sub-senses was d, c, a, b. 

a. One of the personal followers of Jesus Christ 
during his life; esp. one of the Twelve. 

Rare, in OE. the word in Ags. Gospels being homing* 
cniht , in Lindisf. Gl. usually bci£n. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 57.Summ monn .. 3e dis- 
cipul waes Sms hmlendes. C1200 Trttt. Coll . Hem. xoi Ure 
louerd stod among his diciples. a *22$ Aticr. R. 106 He 
biheold hu his deore deciples fiuen alle vrom him. c 1380 Sir 
Femmb. 5733 Subh e sente J>e holy, gost To ys decj'ples he 
louede most. 1382 Wyclif John xix, 38 Ioseph of Armathi 
.. was a disciple of Ihesu, forsothe priuey, for the drede of 
lewis. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 40 A! Chrystys dys- 
cypullys and apostyllys were sytnpui and pore. x6ix BietE 
Luke x. (heading), Christ sendtth out, at once, seuenty dis- 
ciples to worke miracles. *667 Milton P. L, xtr. 438 His 
Disciples, Men who in his Life Still follow’d him. 1850 
Robertson Senn. 1. xvi. 242 One disciple who had dipped 
in the same dish . . deceived and betrayed him. 

b. Alsoapplied in theN.T. to the early Christians 
generally; hence, in religious use, absol . a professed 
follower of Christ, a Christian or believer. (Hence 


sense 3.') 

c 1380 Wyclif Dc Dot. Eccl. ii. Sel. Wks. III. 433 Crist seib 
pat noo man may be his discipul but 3*if he renunce alle 
siche hingis. 1388 — A cts xi. 26 The disciplis weren tomya 
first at Antioche cristen men. 1526-34 Tindale Acts x^7 
The disciples came to geder for to breake breed., ’^7 
Hieron Wks. I. 384 If a true disciple, a true Christian; U 
but a formall disciple, surely but a hollow Christian. _ *853 
Robertson Senn. 11. xix. 244 To the true^ disciple a nuraeje 
only manifests the Power and Love which arc .silently at 
work everywhere. *890 J. Hunt er Devot. Services, Bcatc. 
Serv., You are gathered nere . . to take upon yourselves tht 
obligations of Christ’s disciples. _ . 

c. A personal follower or pupil of any religious 
or (in more recent use) other teacher or roaster. 
(This passes almost imperceptibly into sense 2,) 

(Rare in OE. : see a.) y 

. C900 Ex da's Hist. v. ix. (1891) 410 An Sara broora, se to 
iu on Breotene Bosles discipul and a x 3 ?° r , rS( Trr 

21199 (Cott.) Lucas was ..disciple o paule ai foiuand »«• 
1382 Wyclif Isa. viii. *6 Marke the Iawe in my discipiec 
— Matt. xxii. *6 Thanne Pharisees .. senden to uj’ni pi 
disciples, with Erodyanys. *—• Luke vii. 19 And John clepm 
to gidere tweyne of his disciples, and sente to Ihesu. *39? 
Gower Con/. III. 374 (MS. Harl. 3490) And gretc 
Chaucer, xvhan ye mete, As my disciple and my pocte. 175° 
Nugent Gr. Tour France IV. 90 The deling. »t*P a,n **2* 
fresco, by Francesco Romanelli, a disciple of Peter r * 
tona. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 137 His fcllovv-citue • 
friend, anu disciple, the courageous ana unfortunate 

d. generally. A scholar or pupil. (Now arch., 

rhet ., affected, or jocular, or with conscious rcler* 
ence to c.) . 

1489 Caxton Fayfes of A. 1. x. 29 AI thinges semeayme) J 
to the dysciple or scoter. 1563-7 Buchanan Rejont- • 
Andros Wks. (1892) *1 Nor git sal it be leM to the 
nedagogis to ding thair disciples. *758 Jortin Lyet-fy.‘ 

I. 32* Cord Mountjoy, who was formerly my disciple, p ^ 
me a yearly pension of an hundred crowns. Atca. 
afraid you may not find him a very apt disciple. 

2 . One who follows, or is influenced by, the 0 
trine or example of another; one whobww 1 ^ 
the 'school 9 of any leader of thought. [An c* 
sion of 1 c, or fig . from 1 a.] . . 

01300 Cursor Al, 16636 (Cott.) pat #R Adh* 




face, J?aa disciplis of hell. 1375 Barbour 
ciplll of Judas, Maknab, a fals tratour. # *594 *»o<J , 

Pol. iv. vii. (1611) 139 To become disciples smt 2 

hateful! sort that Hue. *613 Shaks. //f« : ‘Mf/y'J. 0 ’ncly 
■cOtadlAndh 


This man, whose honesty the I 


enuy at. 17*1 Addison Sped. No. *63 F4. 1 



vas a pupil anu is a . 

3. pi. The name of a denomination ofLnnsu > 
a branch of the Baptists, tvhich p^Qinn c 
early part of the t 9 th c. and is chiefly found tn W 
United States; called also Camphe)!' 1 ^ 
specific application of I b.] 
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DISCIPLINE, 


1858-60 Gardner Faiths World I. 718 ft The principles of 
the Disciples have found their way into England and Wales 
.♦ and the census of 1851 contains a return of three congre- 
gations or churches calling themselves by the name of the 
Disciples of Christ. 1867 Even. Standard 19 Nov., A new 
sect is attracting some attention in this city. Its members 
give themselves the name of ‘the Disciples . They profess 
a religion most primitive and simple. 1881 W. M. Thayer 
Log-Cab. to White Ho. ii, Abram Garfield .. united with a 
comparatively new sect, called Disciples, though Campbell- 
ites was a name by which they were sometimes known. 

4 . Comb . 

1641 hi 1 Eton Reform. 11. Wks. (1847) 17 Honoured as a 
father and physician to the soul, with a sonlike and disciple- 
like reverence.. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 392 Apparatus 
employed by him in his trade of disciple-catcher. 

Disci'ple, v. Now rare or arch. [f. prec. sb. : 
in sense 3 in earlier use in the form Disple; cf. 
disciple , as stressed by Spenser.] 

+ 1 . trans. To teach, train, educate. Obs. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. iv. Introd. i, Fraile youth is oft to follie 
led . . That better were, in vertues discipled. 1601 Shaks. 
Alls Well 1. ii. 28 He did looke farre Into the seruice of the 
time, and was Discipled of the brauest. 1662 Hickeringill 
Wks. (1716) I. 303 Every hypocrite can afford to disciple 
himself. thereunto. 1681 W. Nicholson Exp. Catcch. 183 
To disciple, or enter into a School to be taught. 

2 . To make a disciple of ; to convert to the doc- 
trine of another. Now rare or arch. 

26^7 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory (1847) 26. I Disciple those 
Nations,. and Baptize them with the Holy Ghost in your 
ministration.. 1651 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 29 When the parents 
are by teaching made Disciples, the Children are thereby 
Discipled also, a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet.Wks. 1721 
I. z7g Go out with Zeal, Disciple all Mankind. 3862 Neale 
Hymns East. Ch. 36 That every race beneath the skies They 
should disciple and baptize. 

+ 3 . To subject to discipline; to chastise, cor- 
rect, punish. Obs. 

1492, 1563, etc.. [see Disple}. 1607 Walk ington Of>t. Glass 
3 Let us. so disciple our selves that each one may throughly 
know himselfe. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. (1748) 356 
Alban, .who, strongly discipled In Christian patience, learnt 
his tortures to appease. i6«n N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
lxix. 289 He was discipled with rods three times. 

Hence Disci’pling- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 3617 Hieron Wks. II. 482, I must marshall Christs Dis- 
ciples into two ranks : the first I may call for this once 
discipling Disciples; that is, such ashaue a calling to call 
others vnto Christ ; plainely, Ministers, a 1638 Mede^w. 
Rev. iii. 39 Wks. (1672) t. 296 Such a correction as., we 
use to call a discipling, a punishment of discipline. 1697 
Collier Ess. Mor.Subj. 1. (1709) 161 None but Mr. Hobs, and 
some few of his Discipling. 3713 Beveridge Priv. Th. 1. 
(1730) 65 Discipling, or bringing. the Nations over to the 
Profession of the Christian Religion. 1812 Southey O/h - 
niana I. 2 Such penances, such fasting, such discipling. 

f Di.scrpleh.ood. Obs. [f. Disciple sb. + 
-hood. OK had discipulhadi] The condition or 
state of a disciple ; = next. 

[<■900 Bxda's Hist, iv. xxviii. [xxvii]. (1891) 362 Disses 
discipulhada . Cu 5 byrht wies eadmodlice underJ>eoded.] 
a 3400 Gloss, in Rel. Ant. I. 6 Discipulaius, a discipylhod. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 295 Euydence that Crist here clepid 
this }ong man into Apostilhode or vnto Disciplehode. 1697 
State of Philadeiph. Soc. 7 Great and glorious Ends, worthy 
of a true Diseiplehood of Jesus Christ. 

Disci'pleship. [f. Disciple sb. + -ship.] ‘The 
state or function of a disciple, or follower of a 
master’ (J.). 

3549 Latimer 6 th Serm. Ediv. VI ; (Arb.) 377 [He] dyd 
it not onely to allure them to hys discipleshippe, but also 
for our commoditye. 3607 Hieron Wks. I. 384 Such as is 
a mans disciple-ship, such is his Christianity. X710.N0RRIS 
Chr. Prud. viii. 355 Wisdom . . invites us to come into her 
Discipleship. xB^z Carlyle. in Erased s Mag. V. 383 The 
old reverent feeling of Discipleship . , had passed utterly 
away. 3889 Swinburne Study B. Jenson 98 No Lydgate 
or Lytton was ever more obsequious in his discipleship. 

tDisci’pless. Obs. [f. Disciple sb. + -ess.] 
A female disciple. 

1382 Wycuf Ads ix. 36 In loppe was sum disci pllsse.bi 
name Tabyta. c 3410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xliv. (Gibbs 
MS. 95) Mawdeleyne J> e trewe louede dyscyplesse. .1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke viii. 88 b, Joanna y° wife of 
Chusa .. became a disciplesse vnto Christ. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xxxL (1632) 376 She was afterwards recom- 
mended to a Disciplesse of the said Lady. 

Disciplinable (di*siplmab’l), a. [ad. L. dis- 
ciplindbil-is to be learnt by teaching, f. discipli- 
ndre to instruct : see Discipline v. and -ble. Cf. 
F. disciplinable , 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Amenable to discipline or teaching; capable 
of being instructed ; docile. 

1542 U xsm. 1. Erasm. Apoplt . 196b, Of El ephantes, how disci- 
plinable and of how greate prudence, docilitee and . . capacitee 
and aptitude thei are. 1559 Abp. Parker Corr. 63 If ye 
see ought in my quire worth reformation ye know I am 
disciplinable. 1639 Marcombcs in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. 
(1888) IV. 101 Your hopefull sons .. are very noble, vertuous, 
discret and disciplinable. 3840 Mill Diss. <$• Disc. (1859) 
II. 146 Instead of the most disciplinable one of the most 
intractable races among mankind. 1889 Temple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 406 Lads . . who were disciplinable to take a special line, 
1 2 . Of or pertaining to instruction ; disciplinary. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies if. ix. (1645) 84 Those Philo- 
sophers, who in a disciplinable way search into nature. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 311 Animals, .are advanceable 
by Industry and disciplinable Acts to a great perfection. 

3 . Subject or liable to discipline or correction. 

1870 Anderson Missions Ainer. Bd. II. xix. 155 [They] 

had maintained their standing as Christians, and avoided 
all disciplinable offences. 


Hence Disciplinableness, the quality of being 
amenable to discipline ; docility. 

X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. I. i. 16 We find in Animals 
. . something^of Sagacity, Providence, Disciplinableness. 
Disciplinal (di'siplinal, disiplsrnal), a. [ad. 
med.L. disciplindl-is (Du Cange), f. discipllna 
Discipline : see -al.] 

+ 1 . = Disciplinable 1. Obs. 

a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 144 Those two [seeing 
and hearing] are the only disciplinal senses we have. 

2 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of discipline. 
1853 E. J.. Shepherd 3rd Let. to Dr. Maitland 9 By 
strong expositions.of disciplinal views. 1855 Brjmley Ess. 
16 ( Tennyson") Pain that serves no disciplinal aim. 1863 
M. Pattison Serm, (1885] 88 The .. struggle of the dis- 
ciplinal system of education against the doctrinal. 1881 
"Fitch Lect. Teaching iv. 107 One of the hardest of the 
disciplinal problems of a boarding-school is the regulation 
of the employments of Sunday. Ibid. ix. 256 All study of 
language is in itself disciplinal. 

Di'sciplinant. [a. Sp. disciplinantes (pi.), or 
It. disciplinanti (pi.) 'a religious order of such as 
will scourge themselues’ (Florio 1598), sbst use 
of pr. pple. of med.L. disciplindre to chastise, cor- 
rect, beat with rods (Du Cange).] 

One who subjects himself to a course of discipline; 
spec, a member of a religious order in Spain, who 
publicly scourged themselves by way of discipline. 

1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xxv. II. 277 Presently he 'spy’d, 
descending from a. certain Height, several Men appareU’d in 
white, like Disciplinants. 1718 Motteux Quix.{i-j23) II- 297 
The Disciplinants lifting up. their Hoods and grasping fast 
their Whips, as the Priests did their Tapers. 1766 Smollett 
Trav. 242 The very disciplinants, who scourge themselves 
in the Holy-Week, are generally peasants or parties hired 
for the purpose. x88x Duffield Don Quix. III. lxxi. 609, 

I have no mind to catch cold, which is the danger run by 
all new disciplinants. 

Disciplinarian (dbsipline»*rian), a. and sb. 
[f. as Disciplinary + -an.] 

A. adj. 1 . Ch. Hist. Of or pertaining to the 
Disciplinarians (see B. 1) ; Presbyterian. 

1593 Abp. Bancroft Surv. Discipline iii. 56 Those Disci- 
plinarian practises. Ibid. xix. 215 The Papistes . . and our 
disciplinarian men. 1598 Conspir. Pretended Ref. 98 Doe 
not many of the Disciplinarian veine despise and condemne 
all helpes of good Artes? 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I 
(1655) 157 The hole Parliament (whereof some members 
began now to incline to the Disciplinarian Sect). 1889 A. H. 
Drysdale Hist. Presbyter. Eng. 11. iv. 223 The Disci- 
plinarian or Presbyterian party was extinct.. 

2 . Of or pertaining to discipline ; disciplinary. 

1640 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. x8 Dec. vi. 22 The other 
three are disciplinarian in. the present way of Novellisme. 
1678 Owen Mind of God viii. 215 The Second sort of means 
I call Disciplinarian. 1753 Johnson Rambler No. 141 r 5 
My tutor . . after a few months began to relax the muscles 
of disciplinarian moroseness. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. 
iv. 89 The self-made trial is a poor disciplinarian weapon. 

B. sb. 

1 . Ch. Hist. A name applied to the Puritans of 
the Elizabethan age, who aimed at establishing the 
Genevan or Presbyterian ecclesiastical polity or 
‘ discipline * in England : see Discipline 6 b. 

1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 331 The erroneous and 
evil minds.. Of the late schismatics, namely.. The Dis- 
ciplinarians or Puritans among ourselves. 1639 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 33 All sectaries pretend to scripture; papists, 1 
anabaptists, disciplinarians. 1673 R. Leigh Tranfp. Reh. 

98 Bishop Bramhall speaking of the Scotch Disciplinarians. 
x886 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects 123 At one time the Disci- ; 
plinarians had so much expectation of.carrying out their 
plans as openly to express their conviction that Parker 
would be the last archbishop of Canterbury. 

2 . One who , enforces discipline (in an army, 
school, family, etc.). 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv.xii. (1647) 189 He, being a strict 
Disciplinarian, would punish their vitious manners. 1705 
Hearne Collect. 7 Dec., He was like to prove a good Dis- 
ciplinarian. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews hi. v, Because one 
man scourges twenty or thirty boys more in a morning than 
another, is he therefore a better disciplinarian? 1835 
Alison Hist. Europe (1854) IV. xxii. 20 A severe .. disci- 
plinarian . . he yet secured the affections of . . his . . men. 
1882 B. M. Croker Proper Pride I. ii. 18 A strict disci- 
plinarian, and a most excellent teacher. 

3 . An upholder or advocate of strict discipline. 

1746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 32 Nor did the strictest 

Disciplinarian scruple suffering me to exercise those Powers 
wherever I came. 1859 Mill Liberty L29 A despotism of 
society over the individual, surpassing anything contem- 
plated in the political ideal of the most rigid disciplinarian 
among the ancient philosophers. 

Hence Disciplina'rianism, the principles and 
practice of a disciplinarian. 

1872 Syd. Mostvn Perplexity II. iii. 56 The house was 
full of the suggestions of disciplinarianism. 

Drsciplinarily, adv. rare. [f. next + -ly 2 .] 

In the way of discipline. 

1706 A. Shields Inquiry Ch. Communion (1747) 26 No 
church would censure disciplinarily all guilty of epidemick 
backslidings. 

Disciplinary (di'siplinari), a. {sbi). [ad. med. 

L. disciplinari- us, f. discipllna Discipline; see 
-ary \ Cf. It. disciplinario (1598 Florio) and F. 
disciplinaire (1611 Cotgr.).] 

1 . Relating to ecclesiastical discipline. + b. spec . 
in 1 6-1 7th c.= Disciplinarian a. 1. 

*593 Abp. Bancroft Surv. Discipline xviii. 198 Of the 


disagreement about the new disciplinary Deacons. Ibid, 
xix. 226 Amongest the Disciplinary brotherhoode. X640 
R. Baillie Cauterb. Self Convict. 89 This to him . . is 
doctrinall Puritanisme, much worse than disciplinary. 1641 
T. Edwards Reasons agst. Indepcnd. Ep. Ded. 2 The 
chiefe question is about the .. discipline of the Church, and 
our Controversie may fitly be tearmed the Disciplinary 
Controversies 1702 C. "Mather Magn. Chr. 1. v. (1853) I. 
75 A few disciplinary points which are confessed indifferent 
by the greatest zealots for them. 1719 J. T. Pamrrs tr. 
34 Confer. 349 There is no disciplinary Institution observed 
among these Christians. ■ 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of discipline; 
promoting discipline or orderly observance of rules. 

1598 Florio, Disciplinario , disciplinarie, pertaining to 
discipline or correction. <2x6x2 Donne Bia0en-&TO? (1644) 
27 A . man which undertook an austere and disciplinary 
taming of his body by fasts or corrections. 2825 Coleridge 
Aids Ref. (1848) 1 . 303 That watchful and disciplinary love 
and loving-kindness, which .. Christ himself had enjoined. 
1865 Sat. Re v. 2 Sept. 298/2. The internal disciplinary 
regulations of the celebrated seminary of Bonn savour a little 
•of barbarism. x866 Law Times' Rep. LI 1 1 . 665/1 All these 
restrictions are merely disciplinary, and do not affect the 
tenancy. 

b. Of a person : Given to enforcing discipline. 

a 1601 Bacon Lett, to Earl of Essex (T.), It may make 
you. in. your commandments rather to be gracious than 
disciplinary. 

. 3 . Pertaining to the acquirement of learning or 
mental training. 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. 1738 I. 139 The Studies wherin 
our noble and our gentle Youth ought to bestow their time 
in a disciplinary way from twelve to one and twenty. 1864 
Bowen Logic ii. 39 Encumbered it with a mass of disci- 
plinary precepts.. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 27 An excel- 
lent disciplinary instrument for the formation of character. 

+ 4 . Acquired by learning. Obs. rare. 

X647.TRAPP Comm. Phil. iii. 10. A naturall man may have 
a disciplinary knowledge of Christ, that is, by hear-say, as 
a blinde man hath of colours, not an intuitive. 1658 Baxter 
Saving Faith vi. 36 Temporary Believers may have more 
then this meer Disciplinary knowledge. Ibid. 37 He saith 
that one sort of knowledge is Disciplinary., and the other is 
Intuitive. 


+ B. sb. = Discielinabian sb. i. Obs. rare. 

' Rogers 39 Art.< 1607) 271 Such adversaries in our 

time be the .. Disciplinaries (usually termed Puritans). 

tDi’sciplinate, v. Obs. [f. L. discipllnat- 
ppl. stem of disciplindre to Discipline.] irons. 
To subject to instruction or discipline ; to discipline. 
Hence Dvsciplinated ppl. a., -ating vbl. sb. 
a 1586 Sidney Waustead Play Arcadia, etc. (1613) 571 
A Pedagogue, one not a little versed in the disciplinating of 
the iuuentall frie. a 1624 Bp. M..Smith Serm. (1632) 125 She 
is faine to teach them, and disciplinate them. . 2633 Ames 
Agst. Cerent. 11. 203 As if those of our disciplinating were 
so conceyted. 1647 Ward Simple Cob. 43, I. have .. seen 
... such Epidemicall and lethaJl formality in other dis- 
ciplinated Churches. 

t Discipliua'tion. Obs. rare- 1 , fad. med. 
L. disciplination-em , n. of action from disciplinate : 
see prec.] Subjection to discipline. 

1673 F. Kirkman Unlucky^ Citizen .280 These were they 
that had passed under his Disciplination. 

Di-sciplina-tive, a. rare. [f. L. ppl. stem 
disciplinal-: see - ative.] =next. 

2792 T. Taylor Comm.ProclusI. 82 Disciplinative science. 
1855 Smedley Occult Sciences 8 The good they contain is 
not disciplinative but mystic. 

Disciplinatory (di'siplin^htori, -plai-natori), a. 
[ad. med. L. disciplinatori-us (Du Cange) : see 
prec. and -ORY.] Tending to promote discipline. 

1B51 I. Taylor Wesley (1852) 255 His abhorrence of 
laxities .. led him to adopt a complicated disciplinatory 
system. 2853 Lynch SelflmProv. iii. 62 There are .. Ele- 
mentary and Disciplinatory books.. 1865 Spectator 28 Jan. 
102/2 Education is not merely disciplinatory nor useful, but 
should combine both objects. 

Discipline (drsiplin), sb. Also 4 dici-, 4-6 
disci-, discy-, 4-7 dissi-, dyssy-, dyssi-, 5 
dyscy-, -pline, -plyne. [a. F. discipline (OF. 
also dece-j dese desce-, nth c. in Hatz. -Darin.), 
ad. L. discipllna instruction of disciples, tuition, 
for discipultna , f. discipulus pupil, Disciple. 

Etymologically ^ disciplines as pertaining to the disciple 
or scholar, is antithetical to doctrine , the property of the 
doctor or teacher ; hence, in the history of the words., doc- 
trine is more concerned with abstract theory, and discipline 
with practice or exercise.] 

f X. Instruction imparted to disciples or scholars ; 
teaching ; learning ; education, schooling. Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Prov. 11L 4 Thou shalt finde grace, and good 
discipline [1388 teching] befor God and men. c 1510 Bar- 
clay Mirr. Gd. Manners (157°) F vj, If thou baue in gre 'e 
had all thy discipline, To dispute in Jatm what needeth 
thee to seeke. 1548 Hall Chron., Ediv.. /I , 
firste holpe his awne young scholers, to attem t<x dis *P » 

and for them he founded a solempne schoole at • 

Shaks. Tr. * Cr. u. iii 3 ' Hesuen «h« » 

Tutor, and Discipline come not neere th- 5 . 

Annals (1631) 307/2 Apt to all offices of worthinesse, if m 
his child-hood hee hod not wanted discipline. 

■b. A particular course of instruction to dis- 

C1 olSj>*«c c/ihe Secret (a t r anslationoftnodemL.<//lc/- 
tllna. areani. used by Tenlrel and Schelsnale 1683-5) . a 

ferm of post- Reformation controversy, applied to modes of 

1 * 1 1 j Reive been observed in the early Church 
fn gradually teaching the mysteries of the Christian faith to 
neophytes, and in concealing them fronrthe uninitiated. 
TSo-ss }. Joses Slmc-Hcagb 7 =S ’9 They communicated 
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nothing, but to those of their own Society, taking special 
Order-. their Discipline might not bedivulgcd, 1833 Rock 
Hierurgia 11. 1 § 3 note , The Discipline of the Secret. 5885 
Catholic Diet. 266 Discipline of the Secret . . a convenient 
name for the custom which prevailed in the early Church 
of concealing from heathen • and catechumens^ the more 
sacred and mysterious doctrines and rites of-. religion, 

2. A branch of instruction or education; n tie- 
partment of learning or knowledge; a science or 
art in its edncational aspect, arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. 3 'corn. Pro/. «$• 7\ 700 Assay e in 
myn absence Tins disciplyne and this crafty science. 1500- 
*0 Dunear Poems lxv. 4 To speik of science, craft, or 
sapience. .Off euerie study, latr, or discipline. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Era s m. Par. Eph . II. 2 Being singutarely 
learned in humayne disciplines, ye haue excelled other 
sortes of men euer vnto this day. 1597 Morlev Introd. 
Mus. 184 Yet tenrmeth he musick a perfect knowledge of 
.al sciences and disciplines. 1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 2 
Objective disciplines be . . principally four. 1 Theologie. 

2 Jurisprudence. 3 Medicine. 4 Philosophy. 1685 Boyle 
Eng. Motion Nat. 375 Acquainted with Physico-Mathe- 
matical Disciplines, such as Opticks, Astronomy, Hydro* 
staticks, and Mechanicks. 1741 Middleton Cicero I.vi. 
454 Skill’d in all the Tuscan discipline of interpreting 
portentous events. 1844 Emerson Led. New Eng. Kef. 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 266 The culture of the mind in those dis- 
ciplines to which we give the name of education. 1854 
Burton Scot Abr. 1 1, i. 48 Professors of arts and disciplines 
at Paris. 1878 Bell Gcgenbauds Comp. Anat.x The- de- 
partment of Science which has organic nature for its in- 
vestigations, breaks up into two great divisions, Botany 
and Zoology . . The two disciplines together form the 
science ofliving nature. 

3. Instruction having for its aim to form the 
pupil to proper conduct and action ; the training 
of scholars or subordinates to proper and orderly 
action by instructing and exercising them in the 
same ; mental and moral training ; also used Jig. 
of the training effect of experience, adversity, etc. 

1434 Misyn Mending of Life 112 Qwhat is disciplyne bot 
settyng of maners or correctynge ? . . be disciplyne we ar 
tngnt right ivy. sues, & of ill correctyd. 1607 Bacon Ess., 
Marriage tf Single L. (Arb.) 268 Certainely wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity. 1697 Drvden 
Vir £. Georg, ut. 323 The pamper’d Colt will Discipline 
disdain. 1713 Steele Englishman No. 7. 46 Clowns under 
the DNcipftne of the Dancing-Master. 1736 Butler Anal, 
i. v. Wks. 1874 I. 85 The present life was intended to be 
a state of discipline for a future one. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero I. vj. 46X Caelius. .was a young Gentleman, -trained 
under the discipline of Cicero himself. 1849, Macaulay 
HUt. Eng. 1 1. 240 A mind on which all the discipline of 
experience and adversity had been exhausted in vain. # 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (186B) 23 The notion of Discipline 
and Interference lies at the root of all human progress or 
power. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. v. 177 No part 
of early education is more important than the discipline of 
the imagination. ^ 189* Westcott Gospel of Life 270 Every 
sorrow and pain is an element of discipline. 

b. -spec. Training in the practice of arms and 
military evolutions ; drill. Formerly, more widely: 
Training or skill in military affairs generally; 
military skill and experience ; the art of war. (Cf, 
sense 2 .) 

1489 Canton Eaytes of A. 1. i. 3 Rules, techyngs and 
dyscyplyne of armes. 2555 Eden Decades 21 A man not 
ignorant in the disciplyne of warre. x6oz Warner Alb. 
Eng. ix % xlvi. (1612I 216 Martiali«Hs in Discipline and order- 
ing their war. 1659 B. Harris Par real's iron Age 41 
School of war where all the Martiall Spirits resorted, to 
learn Discipline, and to put it in practice. 127 5 R. Lee 
in Sparks Com A liter. Rez\ {1853) I, 52 Without discipline 
armies are fit only for the contempt and slaughter of their 
enemies. 1776 Gibbon Ded. «5* F. I. 297 It was the rigid 
attention of Aurelian, even to the minutest articles of dis- 
cipline, which bestowed such uninterrupted success on his 
arms, 

i* c. A course of training. Obs. 

*S77 B. Goocn J/eresbach's Hush. hi. (1586) 153 The 
knowledge of keeping cattell hath a discipline, wherein 
a roan must from his very Childhood be brought up. i66a 
Evelvn AW. Hart. (1729) xB3 By such an Occonomy and 
Discipline, as our Industrious Gardiner may himself lie 
continual)’ improving. ^ 1683 Brit. Spec. 40 To those . . who 
. .underwent the Severities of a long and tedious Discipline. 

4. The orderly conduct and action which result 
from training ; a trained condition. 

1509 Fisher Eun.Serm. Ctess. Richmond Wks.(iB;6> 290 

r ct5rn P a O’ M ro them two may be made .. In nobleness 
of rersone, in ducyolyne of theyr bodyes. 1551 T. Wilson 
Lojikejtt,Zo) 15 b, I he polliticall lawe doeth cause nti out- 
ward discipline to lie observed, even of the wicked. j6xi 
Biiile Tran si. Pref. x Seeking to reduce their Countrey- 
men to good order and discipline. 1728 Newton Chronol. 
Amended tv. 312 He .. reduced the irregular and undis- 
ciplined forces of the Medes into discipline and order. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. \ E. III. lift. 28; The discipline of a 
soldier is formed by exercise rather than by study. 1827 
I’ollok Course T. iv. Sound-headed men, Of proper dis- 
cipline and excellent mind. 

5. The order maintained and observed among 
pupils, or other persons under control or com- 
mand, such as soldiers, sailors, the inmates of a 
religious house, a prison, etc. 

fc 1450 tr. De / mitatione t. xxv, Fervent & devoute brepren 
»*< we 1 mancred & under discipline.] 1667 JY.rvs Diary x Apr. 
(Wheatley, 1895, VI. 249) (Sirl W. Coventry is wholly resolved 
to bring hint jo punishment ; for, ‘bear with this’, says lie, 
‘ and no discipline shall ever be expected.’ 1697 Drvden 
T Jrg. Georg. 11. 309 I.et crooked Steel invade 1 he lawlos 
Troops,>s Inch discipline divdaim. 1813 Wellington inGurw. 
Pap. X. 539 'Hie fact is. that, if discipline means obedience 
to order*, a» well as military instruction, we have but little 


of it in the army. 1827-38 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1S73) 
494 Discipline .. should exercise its influence without 
appearing to do so. 1836 Markyat Midsh . Easyx\\\,^ If 
I do not punish him, I allow a flagrant and open violation 
of discipline to pass uncensured. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 424 The discipline of workshops, of schools, of 
private families. . was infinitely harsher. 2889 Times 9 Mar. 
16/1, I recently heard a learned limb of the law . .'confound 
prison punishment with prison discipline, forgetting that 
the former is merely a means of enforcing the. latter. 

b. A system or method for the maintenance of 
order ; a system of rules for conduct. 

3659 B* Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 40 The Mutiners 
governed themselves in form of a Republick, observing 
a most exact discipline. 1726 Siielvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 227 Having regulated themselves according to the 
discipline of Jamaica. x86x M. Pattison Ess. (1B89J L 47 
The inmates . . were submitted to an almost monastic dis- 
cipline. 

6. Eccles. The system or method by which order 
is maintained in a church, and control exercised 
over the conduct of its members ; the procedure 
whereby this is carried out ; the exercise of the 
power of censure, admonition, excommunication, 
or other penal measures, by a Christian Church. 

1549 Ek. Comm . Prayer , Comminution , In the primitive 
church there was a godly discipline, that, at the beginning 
of Lent, such persons as were notorious sinners were put to 
open penance. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's fust. (1578) tv. 
x». 2 The first foundation of discipline is, that priuate 
monitions should haue place. 1574 tr. Marlarat' s Afocalips 
18 Our meeting vpon that day rather than vpon any other, 
is onely for orders sake, and for a certeine discipline in the 
Churche. x6zt First Book of Discipline (1721) lx. I. 568 
The order of Ecclesiastical Discipline, which stands in re- 
proving and correcting of the Faults which the Civill Sword 
either doth neglect, or may not punish. 1858-60 Gardner 
Faiths World I. 470 ft The ancient disciplineof the church, 
while it excluded offenders from spiritual privileges, left all 
their natural or civil rights unaffected. 

b. Hence, generally, the system by which the 
practice of a church, as distinguished from its 
doctrine, is regulated, spec., in Eng. CJt. Hist., 
The ecclesiastical polity of the Puritan or Presby- 
terian party (thence styled Disciplinarians) in 
the 16th and 17th c. 

Books of Discipline : the name of two documents, adopted 
in 1561 and 1 58 r respectively, constituting the original stan- 
dards of the polity and government of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland, and also dealing with schools, universities, and 
other matters. 

1574 [W. Travers (title) Ecclesiastic® Discipline et 
Anglican® Ecclesiae ab ilia aberrationis. . explication — T. 
Cartwright [transk of prec.J (title) A full and plain Decla- 
ration of Ecclesiastical Discipline owt of the Word off God, 
and of the declining of the Churche of England from the 
same. 158B W. Travers (title) A Defence of the ecclesi- 
astical discipline ordayned of God to be used in his Church, 
agaynst a reply of Maister Bridges. 1593 Abp. Bancroft 
(title) A Survnv of the Pretended Holy Discipline, Ibid. 
v. 70 (heading) The pretended Antiquitie of the Consist or ian 
Discipline. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (1888) I. 126 The 
wonderful real and fervour wherewith ye have withstood 
the received order of this Church.. to join.. for the further- 
ance of that which ve term the Lord s Discipline, ibid. 
127 Let it be lawful forme to rip up to the very bottom how 
and by whom your Discipline .was planted. Ibid. 138 That 
which Calvin aid for establishment of his discipline, seemeth 
more commendable than that which he taught for the 
countenancing^ of it when established. x6ro B. Jonson 
Alch. 111. i. This heat of his may turn into a zeal, And stand 
up for the beauteous discipline Against the menstruous 
cloth and rag of Rome. 1642 Chas. I, Roy. Protestations 4 
New doctrines and^ disciplines.. 1643 Milton (title) The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce restored . . from the 
Bondage of Canon Law. 1626 W. Hudbard Happiness of 
People .35 Wee in New England that profess the doctrine 
of Calvin, yet practise, the discipline of them called Inde- 
pendant, or Congregational Churches. 1792 Burke Let. to 
Sir It. I.attgrishe Wks.. 1842 I.. 547 Three religions . . each 
of which has its confession of faith and its settled discipline. 
5874 Green Short Hist. viii. $ 5. 509 The Presbyterian 
organization remained untouched in. doctrine or discipline. 
188.S Catholic Did. 265 Usually, discipline in its ecclesi- 
astical sense signifies the laws which bind the subjects of 
the. Church in their conduct, as distinct from dogmas or 
articles of faith, which affect their belief. 

c 1566 Knox. Hist . Ref. Scot. (1848) II. i8x (anno is6i) 
The Preacheris vehemcnilie exhorted us to establische The 
Bake of Discipline, by ane Act and pubiict Law. 1621 
Older wood Hist . Kirk (1843) .1 1. 50 At the same conven* 
tioun IX561J, the Booke.of Discipline was subscribed by a 
great part of the nobilttxe. Ibid. 51 To establishe a more 
perfyte discipline, which was done twentie yceres after 
as. wc sail see in the Second Booke of' Discipline. 2621 
1 title. 1 st printed ed. ) The First and Second Booke of 
Discipline, together with some Acts of the General! As- 
semblies.. x86o J. Lee Hist. CE Scot. 1. 151 The first head 
of the original Book of Discipline treats of Doctrine . . The 
second head relates to Sacraments. ..The fourth head related 
to Ministers and their lawful election. 

7 . Correction; chastisement; punishment inflicted 
by way of correction and training ; in religious use, 
the mortification of the flesh by pcnancc; also, in 
more general sense, a beating or other infliction 
(humorously) assumed to he salutary to the re- 
cipient. (In its monastic use, the earliest English 
sense.) 

n 1*25 Ancr. R. 138 Auh ancre.schal . . temien fill wcl hire 
fleschs.. mid.heuie swinke, mid herde disciplines. 1340 
Ayenb. -36 Hit be-houe)* pet ule*s beatc and wissc be 3 h. 
**phncs and be hardnesses. 1382 WycuF Prov. Hi. xx The 
discipline of the Lord, my sonc, nc caste thou awey. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Axis.) 22 Alle that were there wyth grete 
ctmtricion of herte tokc discyplynys of roddys. 1509 Fisher 


Fun. Setytt. C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 293 The blessyd 
Martha is praysed in chastysynge her Body by crysten 
dyscyplyne . x6ao S11 elton Qttix. 1 v. xxv. 1 1. 277 They did 
institute Rogations, Processions, and Disciplines throughout 
all tha t Coun t ry. x 686 J . S ergeant Hist. Monnst. Consent, 
34 If any be found unchast, she receives three Disciplines 
or Scourgings. F1700 Willock l‘oy. 36 With a rope’s- 
end . . he continued this discipline till he rendered me in- 
capable of moving. 18x1 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 133 
[She) came in for her share of the discipline which her hus- 
band was undergoing. x888 Bernard Fr. World to Cloister 
v. 1 13 The corporal austerities which are known a* ‘the 
discipline'. 

b. iransf. Hence applied to the instrument of 
chastisement : A whip or scourge ; esp. one used 
for religious penance. 

162* Peacha.m Compl. Gent. 120 By Chastity standtth 
Pennance having driven away with her discipline Winded 
Love. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 20 Approaching his bed 
side with two good disciplines in their hands, the ends cf 
some stucke with wyery prickes, they did . . raze his slcinne. 
Z 7°Z J* Stevens Quevedo's Com. IPks. (1709) R ij, The 
Whipsters, .laid aside their Disciplines. X825 Scott TalUtn . 
iv, On the floor lay a discipline, or penitential scourge. 1848 
J. H.' Newman Loss <5 ■ Gain in. x. 376 In the cell ., hangs 
an iron discipline or scourge, studded with nails. 

f 8. Treatment for some special purpose, c.g. 
medical regimen. Oh. rare. 

1754 Mrs. E. Montagu in EourC. Eng. Lett. 280 He has 
been under discipline for his eyes, but his Spirits and vivacity 
are not abated. 

0 . attrib . as in discipline-master, a master in a 


school employed not to teach, but to keep order 
among the pupils. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/3 A discipline master, who 
was running with the hounds, plunged in to catch the 
‘ hares \ 1895 Daily News 3 Apr. 8/3 Deceased was em- 
ployed as discipline master, .at. .the Police Orphanage. 

Discipline, V. [a- F. discipliner (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) or med.L. disciplindrc , f. L. disci- 
pllna Discipline sbd\ 

1 . trails. To subject to discipline; in earlier use, 
to instruct, educate, train ; in later use, more espe- 
cially, to train to habits of order and subordination; 
to bring under control. 

1382 [see Disciplined below). 1589 Puttesham £«*. 
Poesie 1. xii. (Arb.) 44 With vs Christians, who be better 
disciplined, and do acknowledge but one God. 1638 Bake* 
tr. Balzac's Lett. n. (1654} 97 When some Discipline them- 
selves, others run to debauches of all kindes, 3641 Hisbe 
J. Bruen Ep. to Rdr., I would send such to be disciplined 
by Erasmus 1605 Blackmorc Pr. Arth. 1. 591, 1 forma 
and disciplin’d their untaught Hate. 3711 Apdjson Srcc v 
No. 160 r 4 Great natural Genius's that were never disci- 
plined and broken by Rules of Art. 2705 Southey jean 
ef Arc ix. 145 Heaven by sorrow disciplines The toward 
heart. 1871 R. W.' Dale Ten Commaudm. vin. coo ine 
whole organisation of the world is intended to discipline 
our moral nature. 1888 Burgon Lines 12 Gd, Men JL *• 
242 He had been disciplined in the sctiool of aaversity. 

b. Spec. To train in militarycxercises and prompt 
action in obedience to command ; to drill. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warresi. i.7 Warres well conouctw 
and disciplined. 1606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. 11. Hi. 25S He that dr • 
ciplin’d thy armes to fight. 2692 Luttrell Bciefhtlf i5yi 
II. 629 Orders were come from England.. to discipline l 
militia. 279* Anecd, W, . Pitt I. v. 138 A farmer 
a good soldier if you take care to have hirfi P r0 Pf, I 
ciplined. 2855 Macaulay Hist . Eng . IV., 79 ” c a , 
himself vigorously to the task of disciplining these mwi is 
soldiers. x86x Even . Star 4 Oct.. The Western men tave 
longer to discipline into soldiers than the citizens ot * 
England. . . v 

C. To subject to ecclesiastical discipline ; 
execute the laws of the church on offenders, wit 
view to bring them to repentance and reformatio 
of life r (Webster). 1( «• 

1828 in Webster. [1870 cf. Disciplinable 3.] \ 

Beecher Plymouth Pulpit Ser.- vi. II. *34 ( 

He whose orthodoxyinspires biiterncssshouldbedi C P - 

2 . To inflict penitential discipline upon; to sc b 

or flog by way of penance or mortification 0 + 

flesh ; hence, by extension, to chastise, tnra , 

punish. . , . ki-n 

c 2300 Bckel 2384 Of Ech Monek of the hou-- . e c 
discipline, With a 311 rd. 2482 Monk pf 
Y made a signe to hym, to discypline me in lyKe ' ) • *> J 
as he dyd afore. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg J3 3 ^ ’f ^ _ jp. 
tysed his body by abstynence of mete & ^ 

cyplyned it .. witli ebaynes of yron j^nlir. V 

owne handes. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 11. 1. 139 , pit. 

*■ J on Dhc.G<rH-£*t' i 'J' 



behind. 1865 T. F. Knox tr. Life %C .. t j 

used to.. go into the choir in front of the B 
ment and there discipline himself. , ..if nit. 
fb. ittlr. (for refl.) To chastise oneselh 
a *300 If. E. P. (1862/154 semt benetis xam, 

56 discipline^. 

f 3 . /rant. To deal with or treat of in an • 


manner. Obs. rare. 


1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) '’our 
and your pubes are disciplin d m the two 3* n jjjtj X'H. 
Hence Discipline cl ///. a . ; Di sclp 

, Who h 

' t i* 




sb. and ppl. a. 

1382 Wyclik fas. Hi. 


13B2 wycliv jar. ,11. >^., y Vu tAIlcraf. 

fx 3 SS taup) among T c 1400 lest. Lor K J 
disciplining with a yerde, they kepc 
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their schole. 1641 Milton Ch . Govt . i. (1851) 99 They are 
left to their own disciplining at home, 1645 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) 1. 191 Amongst other things, they shew St. Catharine's 
disciplining cell. 1668 Pep.ys Diary y o Dec., How the 
Spaniards are the best disciplined foot in the world. 1669 
Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xxvi. 161 Her penances, and dis- 
ciplinings were numerous. 3781 Gibbon Decl. «$• F. III. 365 
Alaric was a Christian and a soldier, the leader of a dis- 
ciplined army. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. n. iv. § 53 
(1873) 175 A developed and disciplined intelligence. 
Drscipliner. [f. Discipline sb. or v. + -er i.] 
One who disciplines or snbjects to discipline ; an 
adherent of a system of discipline. 

^ i6ix Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix\ xv. (1632)784 The King 
incensed against these discontented discipliners. 1644 
Milton A reap . (Arb.) 42 Had an Angel bin his discipliner. 
1656 Duchess of Newcastle Life (1886) 280 Two of my 
three brothers were excellent soldiers, and martial disct- 
pliners. 3733 Mrs. Pendarves in Mrs. Delauys Life 4 
Corr. 312 The gout or rheumatism you have never pro- 
voked — it would be hard indeed if you should suffer by those 
severe discipliners, 2895 1 gth Cent. Aug. 251 Any monk 
lying abed later than four without excuse was sent to the 
discipliner for birching. 

Discipline, vbl. sS. and ppl. a . : see Disciple v. 
+ Di'sciplinize, v. Obs.rctre. [f. Discipline 
sb. +-IZE.] irans. To bring tinder discipline ; spec, 
under the Presbyterian ecclesiastical discipline. 

1659 Gaudkn Tears of Ch. 609 These were to do the 
Journey-work of Presbytery, .undertaking to Directorize, 
to Unliturgize, to Catechize, and to Disciplinize their 
Brethren. 

f Disci pliz&'tion. = Disciplittff. see Disciple v. 

3657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 55 The unprofit- 
ableness and weakness of the former disciplization. 

Discipular (disi-pitflar), a. [f. L. disa'pul-its 
Disciple + -Alt 1 .] Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a disciple. 

1859 Rat. Fey. 13 Aug. 198/1 Mr. Mansel's . . discipular 
spirit marks him out to carry onward the new Scottish 
Philosophy. 3862 F. Hall Hindu Philos . Syst. 181 By 
S'ankara and by all his discipular successors. 2873 Morley 
Rousseau II. xi. 93 His discipular patience when his master 
told him that his verses were poor. 

Disci’pulate. rare. [f. as prec. + 

The state of a disciple ; discipleship, pupilage. 

2842 Tait's Mag. IX. 681 During the period of his disci- 
pulate. 

Disci’pulize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
tra?is. = Disciple v. 2. 

2863 Kitio's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. (ed. 3) 1. 293/2 When we come 
to ask, what is implied in discipleship? in what relation 
does baptism stand to the discipulising of nations ? 

Discission (disi'Jsn). Also 7 discition, 
discision. [ad. L. discission-tin, n. of action f. 
dlscindh'e to cleave, cut asunder: see Discind. 
But the 17th c. spelling discision appears to come 
from L. dis- and cxdcre , -cidcrc to cut, ppl. stem 
-CIS- * see Discide, and cf. excision , incision .] A 
cleaving, rending, or cutting asunder ; now only in 
Surg. : An incision into a tumour or cataract : see 
Decision 4. 

2647 H. More Song- of Sbul 11. its. ill. xlviji, So gentle 
Venus Casts ope that azur curtain by a swift discission. 
1661 G. Rust Origen in Phoenix I. 37 As painful as the 
violent discision of very Life would be could it be forcibly 
torn in pieces. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comf it, xvn. 590 
You must slant your Knife and endeavour discision with an 
oblique Hand. 2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Discission, a cutting 
into; especially an incision into or laceration of the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for the removal of cataract. 

Discition, obs. form of Decision. 

2633 Prynne Histrio-Mastix ji. iy. 92 (R.) Declining 
their owne particular discitions to avoid all partiality. 
Disclaim (diskl^'m), v. [a. AF. des-, dis - 
clavier (accented stem desclaime), f. des-, Dis- 4 
+ clamer to Claim; in med.(Anglo)L. discldmdrc!\ 
1 . intr. Law . To renounce, relinquish, or repu- 
diate a legal claim ; to make a formal disclaimer. 
Const, fin the thing disclaimed, font of ox from 
the claim of the other party. 

Originally said in reference to the renunciation of the 
claim of feudal lordship or tenancy by the lord or tenant 
respectively. 

[1302 Year-books Edw. / an. 30-31. 83 (Godefroy) Si le 
tenaunt portat sun bref * de homagio recipiendo ' seriez vus 
rescuzadesclameren sun homage. 1304 Ibid. 219 En plee qe 
chiet par voye de destresse le tenaunt poet desclamer. 2409 
Act 9 Hen. IV, c. 4 Ordines est et establies que nul home 
larron n’autre felon en Gales ouver lenient conus ne soit 
soeffert par disclaimer hors del seignourie ou la felonie fust 
faict et qe tielx manere de disclaime soit de tout oustes. 
[Pultoris irons l. It is ordained and stablished, that no 
Thiefe nor Felon in Wales, openly knowne, be suffered to 
disclaime out of the Seigniorie where the felony was done, 
and that such maner of disclaiming be vtterly put out.] 
[<12481 Littleton Tenures (ed. Houard) 145 Si l’seignior 
que est vouche ne avoit resceivd pas homage del tenant ne 
d’ascun de ses auncesters, le seignior (s’il voit) poit dis- 
clamer en le seigniory, et issint ouste le tenant de son 
garranty.] 2574 tr * Littleton s Tenures 32 a, The lorde . . 
may disclaime in the lordship, and so put his tenaunte 
of his warranty. 2597 Skene De Verb. Sign. (s.v. Dis- 
clamation) Disclamare is to disclaime, disavow or deny, 
as to deny an vther to be his superiour; as quhen the 
superiour affirmis the landes to be halden of him, and 
the vassal) denies the samin. 2628 Coke On Litt. 202 a, 
The lord may disclaime . . which signifiejh utterly to re- 
nounce the seignory. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. 
lxii. (1739) 125 If the Lord fail, he loses his Tenure, and the 
Tenant might thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. 
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1652 Ibid. 11. xiil (1739) 71 He that hath both Right and 
Power, and will not seize, disclaims. 2809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. s.v. Disclaimer, Such person as cannot lose the thing 
perpetually in which he disclaims, shall not be permitted 
to disclaim. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 494 The law 
adjudges the frank tenement in B. till he disagrees or dis- 
claims. 2848 Wharton Law Lex. 182 He cannot so dis- 
claim after he has proved the will of his own testator. 

■f 2. intr. transf. a. To renounce or disavow 
all part in; —sense 4 . Obs. 

. *5®° A. L. tr. Calvins Foure Semi. Songc Ezech. iv. As 
if God would reject them, and utterly disclaime in them. 
1581 Mulcaster P ositions xxxix. (18S7) 195 Disclayming in 
that which vertue auaunceth not. 2605 Shaks. Lear ix. ii. 
59 You cowardly Rascal!, nature disclaimes in thee. 1637 
B. Jonson. Sad Sheph. 1. ii, The sourer sort Of shepherds 
now disclaim in all such sport. 

t b. To proclaim one’s renunciation of, or dis- 
sent from. Obs. 

2604 R. Parsons -^rd Part Three Convers. Eng. 260 He 
dtscbymed from the Bohemians or Hussits and their 
opinions.^ 2605 Atiszv. Discos'. Romish Doctr. 39 They not 
wholy disclaime from the Kinges Authority. 2624 Ld. 
Williams in Fort esc. Papers 203 He disclayminge from 
all fees and profitts of the place. 263* J. Hayward tr. 
Biondis Eromena 125 Catascopo disclaimed from having 
ever named me. 

J*£\ _ *644 Digby Nat. Bodies ir. (1645) 67 These two 
conditions .. doe openly disclaime from quantity and from 
matter. 

3. traits. Law. To renounce a legal claim to ; 
to repudiate a connexion with or concern in. 

[Arising by omission of the preposition in sense 2 I with 
quot. 1607, cf. 1534 Fitzherbert La Noiev. Nat. Brevium 
(1567) 297 b, Sil ne disclaime en le sank ; transl. 2652 If he 
do not disclaim in the blood.] 

*S95 Shaks. K . John 1. i. 247, I am not Sir Roberts 
spnne, I haue disclaim’d Sir Robert, and my land, Legitima- 
tion, name, and all is gone. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. 
Disclaimer , If a man deny himselfe to be of the blood or 
kindred of another in his plee, he is said to disclaime his 
blood. Ibid. If a man arraigned of felonie do disclaime 
goods, being cleared he leeseth them. 1652 W. G. tr. 
Cenvel's Inst. 48 Nor can an Infant disclaim that Guardian 
who prosecutes an action for him as being next of Kinn. 
2670 [see Disclaimer i b], 2754 [see Disclamation iJ. 2768 
Elackstone Comm. III. 249 Upon this the bishop and the 
clerk usually disclaim all title. 2828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 

1. 123 Tenant for life may also forfeit his estate by disclaim- 
ing to hold of his lord. 2848 Wharton Law Lex. 282 
A devisee in fee may, by deed, without manner of record, 
disclaim the estate devised. Ibid. An executor may, before 
probate, disclaim the executorship. 

b. To relinquish a part of (a patent) by a dis- 
claimer. 

2835 Ld. Brougham 3 June, in Hansard ser. 3. XXVIII. 
474 The parts disclaimed should not detrimentally affect 
the other parts of the invention. 2888 R. Griffin Patent 
Cases decided 12 Application.. to disclaim the 8th claim. 

4. To disavow any claim to or connexion with ; 
to renounce or reject as not belonging to oneself ; 
to disown formally or emphatically. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. //, j. j. 70 There I throw my gage, Dis- 
claiming heere the kindred of a King, And lay aside my 
high bloods _ Royalty. 2636 HeYwood Challenge 11. Wks. 
1874 V. 21 Sir, shee’s yours. Or I disclaime her ever. 2647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. u. (1843) 47/2 A short protestation. . 
in which all men should, .disclaim and renounce the having 
any intelligence, or holding any correspondence with the 
rebels. 2704 Pope Spring 87 Tel! me but this, and I’ll dis- 
claim the prize. 1791-28*3 DTsraeli Cur. Lit., Liter. For- 
geries, The real author, .obliged him afterwards to disclaim 
the work in print. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 224 Socrates 
disclaims the character of a professional eristic. 2895 
Gladstone Let. 8 Aug. In Daily News 32 Aug. 5/4, I 
entirely disclaim the hatred and hostility to Turks, or any 
race of men, which you ascribe to me. 

+ b. (with complement.) To refuse to acknow- 
ledge (any one, or oneself) to be (so and so). Obs. \ 

2597 ,T. Beard Theal.Gods Judgem . (1612) 220 [He] ., 
also disclaimed him from being his father. Ibid. 524 Dis- 
claiming him to be her son. 2602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. , 
lxvii. (1612) 288 That Helen may disclaime her selfe for | 
Helen in her glas.^ 1670 Walton Lives 11. 133 To perswade 
him., to disclaim himself a Member ofthe Church of England. 

5. To refnse to admit (something claimed by 
another) ; to reject the claims or authority of, to 
renounce. 

2659 B. Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 28 They likewise dis- 
claimed the Authority of the Pope. 3769 Robertson Chas. V, 
V. hi. 130 It was lawful for the people to disclaim him as 
their sovereign. 2782 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. II. xliii. 585 The 
troops.. disclaimed the command of their superiors. 1841 
Elphinstone// ist. India 1. 203 They agree with the Baudhas 
..in disclaiming the divine authority of the Vedas. 

+ b. To refuse (a thing claimed). Obs. rare . 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Jix. (1739)224 These 
then are the rights that the King claimed, and the Clergy 
disclaimed at the first. 1725 Pope Odyss . vm. 39 Let none 
to strangers honours due disclaim. 

+ c. To decline or refuse (to do something). Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 63 Yet disclaime 3-011 
to be married, you will heare of no suters. 2589 Warner 
Alb. Eng. Prose Addit. (1612) 340, I ^ that will not liue to 
heare it so, heartily disclaime to haue it so. 2805 Miniature 
No. 32 P 13 The errors of the schoolboy will become the 
errors of the man, if he disclaims to adopt my practice, 
f 6 . To denounce the claims or pretensions of; to 
cry out upon. Obs. 

2590 J. Ecerton in Confer. 32, I shalbe readye to dis- 
clayme 3*ou wheresoeuer I come, not only for men voyde of 
pietie, but euen of ciuile honestie also. 2659 B ; Harris 
Par root's Iron Age 63 The Armi'mans [were] revised, and 
disclaimed, as no better then half Traytors, by the very 
dregs of the people* 


+ b. intr. Disclaim against ; to cry out against, 
Declaim against. Obs. 

2615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 202 Hee is not ..ashamed 
to qfiarrell, first with his Patron, and openly disclaim against 
the poor value of his Benefice. 1706 J. Sergeant Chapter 
of William (1853) 81 That he resolutely oppose it, and 
disclaim against it, in the chapter's name. 2749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xi. i, Which bears an exact analogy to the vice 
here disclaimed against. 

7 . trims. Her. To declare not to be entitled to 
bear arms; to 'make infamous by proclamation’ 
(those who used arms without any right, or assumed 
without authority the title of Esquire or Gentle- 
man) as formerly done by the heralds at their 
visitations. (Said also of the persons, in sense 4.) 

> 1634 Visitation of Bucks (in Rj'lands, Disclaimers {1888, 
ix.) Rob 1 . Wilmott, Chadderton, for usurping the Title of 
Gent, notwithstanding having been disclaimed in the Visita- 
tion made 1612. — Visitation of] Vorcestersh. (ibid.), Edmd. 
Brothby. . to be spared from disclaiming in regard of his 
being a souldier and of deserts. — Visit. Hereford (ibid, 
viii.), John Phillips of Ledbury to_ be disclaimed at our next 
sizes because he was not disclaimed at our being in the 
countrj', being respyted then for proofe. 2888 J. P. Hylands 
Disclaimers at the Heralds ’ Visitations viii/ The practice 
seems to have been for the visiting Herald to induce the 
persons summoned to disclaim under their hands if the>' 
would .. and if they declined, or did not attend . . they were 
disclaimed at the Assizes. 

Hence Disclaimed///, a., Disclaiming vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 252 Let my disclaiming from a 
purpos’d euill, Free me so farre in your most generous 
thoughts. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 268 In all those which 
thinke and hope to bee saued, there must bee a disclaiming, 
a renouncing, an vtter forsaking of those sinnes. 2659 B. 
Harris Pariz'aTs Iron Age 60 A Disciple of that so much 
disclaimed Italian. 1802 Mrs. Radclifff. Poet. Wks. (1833) 
II. 271 The Baron .. bowed with a disclaiming gesture. 
2885 Bridges Nero hi. iv. 16/2 Thou wert right in that, 
Wrong now returning on disclaimed ambition. 289* Rep. 
Patent Cases IX. 83 The language of this disclaiming clause. 

f Disclaim, sb. Obs. [a. AF. disclaime , f. 
dis clamer\ see prec. vb.] An act of disclaiming ; 
formal renunciation or repudiation of a claim. 

[2409 see Disclaim v. i]. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 35 And so the 
said king Lowes relese was.. a disclayme frome the kinges 
of Fraunce for ever. 1612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. i. § 2. 
190 The associates of Britaine were now returned with vtter 
disclaime of further assistance. 1662 Jesuits' Reasons (167 5) 
128 You.. make your disclaim of these.. Opinions. 2674 
A. G. Quest, cone. Oath of Alleg. 29 The disclaim of His 
indirect Author^ over Kings. 1786. Francis the Philan- 
thropist III. 85 A blush, not of disclaim, spread her cheek. 

Dis claimant, [f. Disclaim v. , after claimant. ] 
One who disclaims (a part of a patent): cf. Disclaim 
v. 3 b. 

sBgz Rules of Practice U. S. Patent Off. 52 To which the 
disclaimant does not choose to claim title. 

Disclaimer 1 (diskl^’mcr). [a. AF. disclaimer 
inf. used sbst.: see -er*.] An act or action of 
disclaiming. 

1 . Law. The action of disclaiming in reference 
to the feudal relationship, esp. on the part of the 
vassal or tenant ; repudiation of a legal claim. 

2579 Termes de la Ley 6Zb, If the tenant say that hee 
disclaymeth to hold of him, this is called a disclaimer, and 
if y J Lord thereupon bring a writ of right, sur disclaimer, 
and it be found against the tenaunt, hec shall lose the 
land. 1628 Pulton Slat. (1632) 260, 9 Hen. IV, c. 4 (title) 
Disclaimer in felonj' in Wales shall be vtterly excluded and 
put out. 2650 B. DiscoUiminiuvt 9 Christ, .seems to judge 
it necessary to make a cautelous Disclaimer of the Power 
that requir’d it. 2767 BlacKstone Comm. II. 275 Equiva- 
lent., to an illegal alienation by the particular tenant, is the 
civil crimeof disclaimer, as where a tenant, who holds ofanj* 
lord, neglects to render him the due services, and, upon an 
action brought to recover them, disclaims to lioM of his lord. 

b. An act of renouncing or relinquishing a legal 
claim ; a formal refusal to accept an estate, trust, 
duty, etc. : see Disclaim v. 3. 

[2573 Staundford Les Flees del Caron in. 186 Icy par cel 
disclaimer: il perdra les biens..as queux^ il disclaima]. 
2670 Blount Lazv Diet, s.v., In Chancery, if a_ Defendant 
by his Answer Disclaim the having any interest in the thing 
in question, this is also called a Disclaimer. 2809 Tomlins 
Law Diet, s.v.. There is a deed of disclaimer of executor- 
ship of a will, etc., where an executor refuses, and thro"’ 5 
up the same. 1876 Digby Real Prop. x. § 1. 371 In all other 
cases the proper mode of refusing to accept a conveyance^or 
devise of land . . is an execution by an alienee of full capacit>* 
of a deed of disclaimer. _ 

C. Patent Law. An alteration by which a speci- 
fication is amended in such a manner as to reunquis 
a portion of the invention, when in danger of being 
invalidated on account of the comprehensiveness 
of the claim. Formerly (up to 18S3), an ’ ns 
ment executed by a patentee abandoning p 
of his claim of invention. ai.rlitm.r 

1835 ^Ic/5&6 Will.IV. c. 83 

of any part of bis specification. »®79 [ e may abandon 

IV. 102/2 (Patents) Ameans by whtcbj .grant « tnn> 
portions of the title this hi! 

Uct ,6 & 47 Viet. Chap or explana. 

U.S. Patent Off. 77 Such 

ESSwl of claims or preten- 

*■4- !f“ti: 0 ^:^° I r t r S t r-bononr or 
our^adon^o be somewhat concerned in the disebrmer of 
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the proceedings of this society. 18*5 Coleridge Aids Refl . 
(1848) I. 109 If after these disclaimers I shall without proof 
be charged by any with renewing or favouring the errors. 
1862 Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronte 228 It conveys a peremptory 
disclaimer of the report that the writer was engaged to be 
married to her father’s curate. 1868 G. Doff Pol. Bury. 42 
Our emphatic disclaimer of fellow feeling with the Cretan 
insurgents. 

3. Her. A proclamation or announcement made 
by English heralds, daring their regular visitations, 
of persons having no right to armorial bearings, 
or to the title of Esquire or Gentleman, especially 
of such as were found usurping these without right. 

1854 Sir T. Phillips (title) Heralds' Visitation Disclaimers. 
1888 J. P. Hylands Disclaimers at the Heralds ( l isi- 
tatiems x, He notes the press-mark of each MS. m the 
College of Arms, from which he copied the list of disclaimers. 

Disclaimer", [f. D isclaim v.-t-ta L] One 

who disclaims. 

17112 Echard Red. Hist. (1710) 176 The multitude might 
have abandoned him as a disclaimerof his own sovereignty. 
1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) IV. v. 43 Girls, writing 
of themselves on these occasions, must be disclaimers, you 
know. 

Disclamation (dtsklamtf**Jan). [n. of action 
from mcd.L, disddrndre to Disclaim.} 

1. Sc. Law. The action of disclaiming on the 
part of a tenant, etc. : see Disclaim v. i, and cf. 
Disclaimer! 1. 

1592 Sc. Acts Jos. VI (1814) 604 (Jam.) With all richt . . 
he ressone of ward, nonentries , . purprusionis, disclama- 
tiounis, bastardrie {etc.}. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 

(1809) 176 Disclamation is that casualty whereby a vassal 
forfeits his whole feu to his superior, if he disowns or dis- 
claims him without ground, as to any part of it. i85r W. 
Hell Diet. Law Scot l. 290 Disclamation signifies a vassal's 
disavowal, .of a person as a superior, whether the person so 
disclaimed be the superior or not. 

2. Renunciation, repudiation, disclaimer. 

1610 Bp. Hall Afol. Brown ists § 7 To speake as if before 
her late disclamation of Poperie . . shee [Ch. of Engl.) had 
not beene. 1649 — Cases Cohsc. 403 Let . . servants . . 
count their (infidel!) masters worthy of all honour; not 
worthy therefore of desertion and disclamation. 1772 Scots 
Mag. 457 Mr. Wallace’s disclamation of a late publication. 
1814 Scorr Wav. vi, The bibliopoHst greeted him, notwith- 
standing every disclamation, by the title of Doctor. *892 
Stevenson & Osbourne Wrecker xvii. 275, 1 cannot tell with 
what sort of disclamation I sought to reply. 

Disclamatory (disldre-matsri), a. ran. [f. 
as prec. + -OHY.] Of the nature of, or tending to 
disclamation ; having the character of disclaiming. 

1853 Reade Chr. Johnstone ii. 30 * My Lord, my Lord 1 * 
remonstrated Saunders, with a shocked and most declam- 
atory tone. 

+ Discla’nder, sb. Obs. Forms: 4-6 des-, 
dys*, discla(u)nder, -dre, -dir, -dyr, 5 disclau* 
dar, di8klandcr, deslatmdre, 5-6 disla(u)nder, 
•dre, dyssclaunder. [a. AF. * desclandre, dis- 
ci minder (15th c.) deriv. of OF. escla-ndre , earlier 
esc an dre , escandle , escandcle L. scandahtm : see 
Esclakdris; cf. Scandal and Slander. The 
prefix des- in Anglo-Fr. was prob. due to some 
analogy, or to confusion of des- and cs-.] 

1. Malicious speech bringing opprobrium upon 
any one ; slander. 

c 1300 Beket 2073 Thu missaist foule thine owe louerd.. 
Ho nape suflTri such desclandre, bot he noroc wreccbe? 
1471 Arriv.' Edw. IV (Camden) at The false, faynyd 
fable*, and discJandars, that were wont to be seditiously 
sowne and blowne abowt all the land. 1548 Hall Chron 
Hoi. VI, 99 h, He declareth you a tnie man to hym . . the 
saied didaundcr and noysyng. notwithstandyng. 1562 in 
Stow's Surv.' (1754) II. v. xxi. 4x1/2 If their offences be 
great.. offending Ins master by theft or dislander or such 
like, then to command him to Newgate. 

2. Reproach or reprobation called forth by what 
is considered shameful or wrong ; public disgrace 
or opprobrium ; scandal. 

136* Langu V. PI. A. v, 7£, I haue.. Ablamed him bc- 
hynde his bak to bringehim in disclaundrc. 0374 Chaucer 
Troy lux iv. 536 {564) For yf I wolde it openly distou rbe, It 
most ben disclaundrc to here name. 1402 Hoccleve Letter 
of Cu fid 70 No worshippe may he thus to him conquere, 
.^tc disclander vnto him and here ! 1432-50 tr. Iligden 
' u *’ The disclaundcr of your ylle disposicion 
scholdc not be knowen amonge your enmyes. 2462 J. Pas- 
ton in Paston Lett. No. 439. If, 89 To deliver seison ac- 
cordyngc to the same fefrement, to the gret disclaundrc of 
the scid Sir John and all his. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII , 
c. x t’iliey} sufTre them to make their purgacions . . to the 
greatte disclaunder of suche as pursue suche misdoers. 
fDiscla’nder, v. Obs . Forms: see prec. 

[ME. desclandre , f. prec. sb., perh. through an AF. 
*dcsclandre-r for OF. esdandrer to slander.] 

1. Inins, To speak evil of, so as to expose to op- 
probrium ; to slander. 

£-1*90 Zk.tr/ 1246111,$'. Eng. Leg. 1.142 pc btsch opes comen 
bi-fore And desclaundrcden setnt thomas )>ni lie was fah 
and for-suore. c 1380 Wvcur Wks. (18S0) 138 ]>« proude 
..possessioners disclaundren trcu*e prechours. 14.. E. E. 
Misc. (Warton Club) 63 Awysc the Welle who syttys the 
by, Le<t he wj-lte report thi talle, And dyssdatindure the 
after to gret and smallc. 1530 PaLSOK. 513/2 , 1 dcsclaunder, 
I hurte or hynder ones good name by reporte. 

2. To bring into public disgrace or opprobrium ; 
to bring scandal upon. 

<•1385 Otu/CKK Z. 6*. tl\ 2032 Dido, We that weryn in 
pro*pcrite Been now dUclandcryd. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 143 Now as ye seen, for disobedience 


Disclanndrid is perpetually my name, a 1483 Liber Niger 
in Househ. Ord. (1700) 70 That the owner be not hurte, nor 
this famous courte disclaunderyd by any outerage of crav- 
inge or crakyng. 

t Discla’nderer. Obs. [f. prec.-f -er k] A 
slanderer. 

1493 Fcstivall (W. de W. 1515) 70 b, To stone hym to 
deth as for a dyssclaundercr. 

+ Discla’nder ous, a. * Obs: [f. Disclandeu 
jA+--oos.] Slanderous. 

X494 Fabyan Chron. iv. lxv. 44 In this whyle, ‘ by styr- 
ynge of disclaunderous & deuylysshe persones, a grudge 
was arreryd attweene the kynge and a Duke of his lande. 
Ibid. vh. ccxxviiL 258 Of this duke Wyllyam some des- 
claunderous wordes are lefte in memory. 

Disclare, obs. var. of Declare [cf. OF. des - 
clairier]. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 75 He suld that arbytre disclar, Off 
thir twa that I tauld off ar. 

D is class (disklcrs), v. [f. Dis- 70 + Class j-A] 
irons. . = Declass ; to remove or cut off from one’s 
class. Hence Discla’ssed///. a. 

1890 Times 31 Jan. 0/1 Worked by 'a Union largely com- 
posed of the broken-down, declassed waifs and strays who 
gravitate to the dock-gates in search of casual employment. 

Disclassify (disklarsifsi), v . [f. Dis- 6 + 
Classify.] iratts. To undo the classification of. > 
a k866 J. Grote Exam. Uiilit. Philos, xx. (1870) 336 The 
process of levelling, declassifying, making everybody like 
everybody else. 

Discless : see Diskless. 
t Discloa’k, v . Obs . Also 7 discloke. [f. 
Dis- 6 or 7 a + Cloak.] trans. To take off the 
cloak of ; to unrobe. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. in. v, Now goe in, dis- 
cloke vourselfe. x6x6 — Devil an Ass 1. vi, If you interrupt 
me, Sir, I shall discloak you. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 
». 1. (R.), That feins what was not, and discloaks a soul. 

f Disclo’g, v. Obs . [f. Dis- 6 + Clog v.] 
trans. To free from that which clogs; to unclog. 

x6ix Coryat C midi tics 234 They shall make a restitution 
of all their ill gotten goods, and so ’disclogge their soules 
and consciences. 

Discloister (diskloi*st3i), v. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 c 
4- Cloister.] trans. To turn or let out of a 
cloister ; to release or remove from seclusion. 

1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 134 They (nuns) fell a 
murmuring . . and to think too often on man with inordinat 
desires to be discloysterd. i88x Palgrave Visions Eup. 282 
A girl by lustful war and shame Discloistered from herhome. 

Disclosal (diskl<?a*zal). rare. [f. Disclose 
v. + *al.] The act of disclosing, disclosure. 

1795 C0LER jdce Condones ad Pcfiulum 37 Jn the disclosal 
of Opinion, it is our duty to consider the character of those, 
to whom we address ourselves. 

tDisclo’se, sb. Obs. [f. Disclose v.\ cf. 
Closed.-] The act of disclosing ; = Disclosure 
( in various senses). 

1548 Gest Pr. Jlfassc 73 Wolde God .. soch a person .. 
had openly publyshed the worthy disclose and disprove of 
the unsufferable abhomination of the popyshe private 
pryvye masse. 1602 Shaks. Ham. m. i. 174 There’s some- 
thing in his soule, O’re which his M elan cholly sits on brood, 
And, I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be some 
danger. 2622 Wither hfistr. philar. Wks. (1633) 623 They 
[those lips] are like in their discloses To the mornings dewie 
roses. 2625 W. B. True School l Var 42 It is an Embryo 
that.. waites the good houre for the disclose and deliuery. 
274a Young Nt.Th. ix. 1576 Glasses . . Haue they not led 
us deep in the disclose Of fine-spun nature. 

+ DisclO’Se,///. a. Obs. Also 4 desclos. [a. 
OF. desclos , pa. pple. of desclore to disclose Ro- 
manic (and med.L.) disclaus-us , pa. pple. of dis- 
claudere : see Disclose v .] Disclosed ; unclosed ; 
let out. In quots,, used as fa. pple. 

*393 Gower Conf. 1 . 285 For drede it shulde be disclose 
And come unto her faders ere. Ibid. II. 354 A maiden, 
which was.. kept soclos. That selden was, whan she desclos 
Goth with her moder for to play. 

Disclose (disklou’z), v. [ME. des- y dis-dosen , 
a. OF. desclos- pres, stem (pres. sub}, desdose) of 
desclore , - clorre to unclose, open, free ~ Pr. dcs- 
clatire Romanic (and med.L.) disclatnlerc, f. Dis- 
4 + L. claudere to close, shut.] 

+ 1 . trans. To open up (that which is closed or 
shut) ; to unclose, unfold ; to unfasten. Obs . 

a 1^00-50 Alexander 3632 pire Olifantis. .disclosid pai J >c 
chavdes. c 2420 Pallad. on Hush. 11. 331 Almoundes me 
may make, .her shelles to disclose. 1577 B. Googe litres * 
bach's Ilusb. 11. (1586) 67 b, It [a rosebud] discloseth it 
selfeand spneadeth abroad. 2596 Spenser E. Q. iv. v. 16 
Full oft about her vast she it enclos’d, And it as oft was 
from about her wast disclos’d. 2596 B. Gnirris Eidcssa 
(1876) 31 Armes still imbrace and nener be disclosed. cx6oo 
Shaks. Bonn, liv, The perfumed tincture of the Roses.. 
When Sommers breath their masked buds discloses. 

+ b. To hatch (an egg). Cf. 3 b. Obs. 
ar6z6 Bacon (J,), It is reported by the ancients, that the 
ostrich layeth her eggs under the sand, where the beat of 
the sun discloseth them. 

2 . intr. (for rcfl.) To unclose or unfold itself by 
the falling asunder of parts ; to open. 

*59* Gakrak oAri JVarre jot Which upon occasion dis- 
closing again may let out the shot. 2706 Phillips (cd. 
k^rsev )» To Disclose. Ao bud, blow, or put out Leaves. 

T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 166 If the hen brood not 
hcr^eggs, she liath no desire to make them disclose. 1727- 
46 J noy.sos Summer 1138 Over head a sheet Of fi\nd 
luune discloses wide, then shuts And opens wider. 


3 . trans. To uncover (anything covered up from 
view) ; to remove a cover from and expose to view 
(anything material). 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 262 As she, that was with tkaht 
enclosed And might of no man be desclosed. 1530 Paiscs. 
518/1, I disclose, I uncover a thing that is hydde . . This 
treasure shall never be disclosed for me. x6xx Bible Iss, 
xxyi. 21 The earth also shall disclose her blood, and shall 
no more couer her slain. 1696 Tate & Brady Vs. cvL 9 
The parting Deep disclos’d her Sand. 1795 Southey jaxu 
of Arc x. 197 The open helm Disclosed that eye. x8ij 
Tennyson CEnone 65 He smiled, and opening out his cult- 
white palm Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold. 1B3S 
Luton Leila iv. Her full rich lips disclosed teeth, that 
might have shamed the pearl. 

. b. To uncover or set free (a young bird, etc.) 
from the egg ; to hatch ; alsoyff. to 1 hatch ’(mis- 
chief). Rarely, to exclude or lay (eggs). 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Aij a. Now to speke ofhawkys. fir?t 
thay been Egges. and afterwarde they bene duelled 
hawkys. 2602 Shahs, Ham. v. i. 3x0 Anon as patient as 
the female Doue, When that her golden Cuplet are dis- 
clos’d. x6oz Warner Alb. Png. x. Iv. (1612) 245 Papists 
heere, forren and Land-leapt Foes, Did misdmfes that 
imported more our practiz'd State disclose. 1653 H. Coe is 
tr. Pinto's Train xxx. 122 They leave the eggs there till 
they think the young ones are_ disclosed. 2697 Dryden 
I'irg. Georg. 111. 633 Snakes, familiar, to the Hearth succeed, 
Disclose their Eggs, and near the Chimney breed. 2707 
Curios, in Httsb. fy Card. 322 Forcing Eggs to disclose 
their Young by the artificial Heat of an Oven. xSi6-x6 
Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) II- *8 As socin as one ©(these 
young caterpillars is disclosed from the egg it- begins to 
feed. • 

+ 4 . To open up to one’s own knowledge, to dis- 
cover. . Obs. 


c 1450 Crt. of Love xi2 Many a thousand other bright of 
face : But what they were, I coud not well disclose. 2599 
Sandys Eurofx Spec. (1632) 168 He was disclosed and 
ceased [1= seized) on by bis Master. cx6xi CiiArM w Iliad 
xxi. 467 Old Priam in his sacred tow’r stood, and the flight 
disclos’d On his forc’d people, all in rout. 

5 . To open up to the knowledge of others; to 
make openly known, reveal, declare (secrets, pur- 
poses, beliefs, etc.). 

*393 Gowf.r Conf. II. 277, I dare min herte well disclose. 
2509 Hawes Past. Pleas . xxix. ' (Percy Soc.) 142 They are 
not all disposed So for to - do as ye nave here disclosed. 
*S5 * T. Wilson Logike (1580) 77b. IT you will promise me 
to kepe that close, whiebe I shall disclose unto you. 256* 
T. Norton Calvin's Isist. 1. 22. The faithful should not 
admit him [God] to be any other than such as he had dis- 
closed himself by his word. 2601 Shaks. Jul. C.jt . 1. 25S 
Tell me your Counsels, I will not disclose ’em. ^697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, iv. 6 Their Arms, their Arts, their Manners 
I disclose. 2722-4 Pore Rape Lock 11. 9 . Her lively looks 
a sprightly mind disclose. ‘ 2726 Adv. Caff. R. boyle 44 Af 
for disclosing the .Secret, it is what I never can do. »74 
Green Short Hist. lit. § 2. 121 The great league wnicnjofm 
had so long matured at last disclosed itself. /r«6yu. $ 7? 
413 The strange civilization of Mexico and Peru dwaosw 


. (for rejll) 

light. Obs. . 

2494 Fadyan Chron. vii. 349 The displeasure atwene we 

Kynge & 1~ 1 u - A 

Feltham J 

they do disclose in mem. 174W-7 i»cc ^ v 

Hence Disclo’sed ffl. a. a. In senses ot tne> ■ 
2486 [see Disclose v. 3 b]; 2605 Bacon Adv. Lean.- 
xvii. §5. 62 Another diuersitie of Methode there 
that is Enigmaticall and Disclosed. 2891 Echo 7 Bee. «/ 
The defendant, .pleaded that he was only an agent 
disclosed principal. 

b. Her . : see quots. , 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. $ PoL x. 64 *®* ' 

panded wings .. of all birds that are not Birds °t * ' 

disclosed. 2882 Cussans Her. vl 91. The m«t wjimen 
attitude in which the Eagle appears in Heraiar)^ 
played. This term is peculiar to Birds of i rc \\ .t 
other Birds (such as the Dove) are represented with w • 
wings expanded . . they are said to be Disclosed. 

Discloser (tHskD«*z3i). [f. prec. + -KB .J 

who or that which discloses or reveals. « 

1569 J. Sanford tr. A griff a' s Van. Arles 230 », ^ 

dishonestie that men shall commytte I will dial 
their judge and discloser. 2608-22 Br- Hall / ’ jj 

Vows 11. § 39, I will not long after . . secrets lea • 
procure *>--’• " ,r - — J r ^ TC to m ’ 

closer. 


their judge and discloser. 

n- § 39. 1 will not long »u» •» - .j, c di- 

re doubt to my selfe, and zealous feare t ^ 
2650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef - 1»; x , x 'lt truih. 

That occular Philosopher, and singular discloser _ 

Dr. Harvey. 2894 Columbus (Ohio) Dnfntch 23 
The policeman’s mace is a veritable Wind dtscios » 

Disclosing (di#klp«-rfij), -M. sl<. U- fj. „ 
+ -INC 1.] The action of the verb Disciost . ft- 
Opening up, revelation, bringing to light} disc 
b. Hatching. Also at/rib . ^ n 

2494 Fadyan Chron. vit. ccxxii. 245 The 
cries were warned of disclosyngc of this inatjvr* 

{title), Yet a course at the Komvslie hoxe. A j- 
or openyngc of the manne of sjnne. *5^® J' in 
Gini/d. /ret. in Holtushed 1L 22/* Tlie »»*• •• „. ic j 
loue with the falcon, did ycarehc^ at the wet 

X 5 for thr d ‘ J ” 


closing time send thither for them. 


Learn. 11. v. § 3. 22 Being of so excellent u«e of 
closing of nature. 16*6 — Sylva f 759 , j 



a neuter-passive use of the verb. 

2737 Lillo Fatal Curiosity 1 »* ** Tender* 
What prodigy of horror is disclosing t 
venial. 
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Disclo'sing, fpl. a. [f. its prec: +. -ing 2.] 
That discloses or opens up : see the verb. 

1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1358 Through the disclosing 
deep Light my blind way. 1746-7 Hekvky Medit. (1818) 
247 Like these disclosing gems under the powerful eye of 
day. 2892 Pall Mall G '. 27 Apr. 1/2 The forcible and ^dis- 
closing coincidehce'to which we referred at the outset. 

•Disclosure (disklJu’^ui). [f. Disclose v. + 
-ure, after Closure.] 

1 . The action of disclosing or opening up to view; 
revelation; discovery, exposure; an instance of this. 

a 1598 in Hakluyt Voy. I. 271 (R.) Whereas by the voyage 
of our subjects .. towards the disccuerie and disclosure of 
vnknown places, a 1626 Bacon (J.), She was, upon a sudden 
mutability and disclosure of the king’s mind, severely 
handled. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. § 3 (R.) An unseasonable 
disclosure of Hashes of wit. 1802 Palf.y Nat. Theol. xxvn. 
(1819) 479 We may well leave to Revelation the disclosure 
of many particulars which our . researches cannot reach. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixiii. 215 A public disclosure 
of his motives. 1874 Green Short Hist . viii. § 1. 448 The 
disclosure of the stores of Greek literature had wrought the 
revolution of the Renascence. 

. b. The hatching of young from the egg; the 
liberation of an insect from the pupa state. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) g/i, I have observed 
that the small and scarce sensible seed which it [the silk- 
worm] casts comes not to life and- disclosure until the mul- 
berry .. yields her leaf. 1826 Kirby & Si*. Entomol. III. 
xxxii. '345 Immediately after the disclosure of the insect 
from the pupa. 

if 2 . The opening of a river into sea or lake; the 
embouchure or mouth. Ohs. rare . . . 

• r66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trdv. 328 The disclosure 
of this River frames a square harbour. 

3 . That which is disclosed ; a revelation. • 

1825 J. Neal Bro. yonathan III. 246 Preparing him for 
the disclosure. 1855 Prescott Philip II, I. in. iii. 354 Put 
to the rack .. to draw from him disclosures to the prejudice 
of Egmont. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 6 Earth’s most 
exquisite disclosure heaven's own God in evidence. 

t Discltrthe, v. Obs: [f. Dis- 6 + Clothe v .] 
traits. To strip of clothing, unclothe, undress. 

1563^87 Foxe A. M. (1684) III. 570 Being dis-cloathed 
to their Shirts. 1596 R. L[inche] Diet la (1877) 69 Hee . . 
straight disclothes him of his long-worne weed. 

Discloud (disklaird), v. [f. Dis* 7 a + Cloud 
sh.] traits. To free or clear from clouds ; to free 
from gloom or obscurity; to reveal, disclose. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metant. Author to Bk., For ’tis 
the haire of crime To shunne the breath that doth discloude 
it [=its] sinne. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 50 To dis- 
cloud Your vertues lost In the confused crowd Of headstrong 
rumor. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. Pref. § 6 That God 
would be pleased to discloud these gloomy dayes with the 
beames of his mercie. 1650 — Pisgah To Rdr., Are these 
gloomy days already disclouded? 

Hence Disclou-ded ppl. a. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 133 A rejoyping heart, an 
apprehensive head, and a disclouded fancy. 1889 Univ. 
Rev. Sept. 4T My lord Shone in his harness for a passing 
while An orb disclouded. 

•tDisclou't, v. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. Dis- 7a + 
Clout sh.] traits. To take out of a clout. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. n. iii. 34 Tho must he buy his 
vainer hope with price, Disclout his crowncs. and thank 
him for advice. 

+ Disclow’n, v. Ohs. rare — 0 , [f. Dis- 7 b + 
Clown sh.] trails. To divest of the character or 
condition of a clown. 

1659 Torriano, Splebiato , disclouned, become from a base 
plebeian to be a Gentleman, 

: f DisclU'de, v. Ohs. [In form a. L. disclud-Lre 
to shut up apart or separately ; but in sense con- 
formed to Disclose.] traits. To disclose. 

ci 420 Pallad. on Husb. Vi. 84 Then his magnitude By 
brekyng of this potte me may disclude. 

+ Disclirsion. Obs. rare. [In form ad. L. 
disclusiott-em, n. of action from disc In (tire to sepa- 
rate by shutting up apart ; but in H. More app. 
influenced in sense by Disclose v.] ‘ Emission ’. 

(So J., but the sense is obscure.) 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Discludon, a shutting out. a 
separation. 1650 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 73 The 
composition of them and disclusion and various disposal of 
them. 1668 — Div. Dial. II. v. (*713) 99 That the con- 
tinued Shadow of, the Earth should be broken by sudden 
miraculous eruptions or disclusions of light. 

‘Disco- (disk*?), combining form of Gr. Sia/cos 
quoit, Disk, occurring in numerous scientific terms ; 
as Discobla'stic a. Embry el. [Gr. / 3 Aa<rrorgcrm], 
(of an ovum), having discoidal segmentation of the 
formative yolk (Syd. Soc. Lex.) : DiscomoTula, 
Embryo!., the morula or * mulberry-mass’ resulting 
from the partial and discoidal- segmentation of the 
formative yolk of a meroblastic egg : it develops 
from earlier stages called PiscomoneTula and 
Discocytula, and proceeds to develop into the 
forms called Biscobla-stula and Discog-a-strula: 
see quots. and CYTULA, etc. • Di’scocarp Bot. 
[ad. mod.L, discocarpUtni, f. Gr. nap-irbs fruit], 
(a) a. fruit consisting of a number of achenes 
within a hollow receptacle, as in . the rose;' 
(h) the disk-like hymenium or fructification of 
discomycetous fungi and gymnocarpous lichens ; 
hence DIscoca'rpous a., relating to, or having, a 


discocarp. Difecoce'phalons a.' Zool. [Gr. K€<pa\ij 
head], belonging to the suborder Discocephali of 
fishes, having a sucking-disk on the head. Disco- 
da‘ctyl(e f Discoda’ctylons ad/s. Zool. [Gr. han- 
dvKos finger], having toes' dilated at the end so as 
to form a disk, as a tree-frog. Discoglo'ssid a. 
and sh. Zool. [Gr. ykwooa. tongue], belonging to, 
or a member of, the family Discoglossidx of toad- 
like batrachians ; also Discoglossoid a. Disco- 
hexa’ster Zool in sponges, a six-rayed spicule 
(Hexaster) with the rays ending in disks. DIs- 
comedtrsan a. and sh. Zool ., belonging -to, or a 
member of, the order Discomedusx of acalephs or 
jelly-fishes, having an umbrcllar disk ; also pisco- 
medu'soid a. Discomyce'tous a. Bot ., be- 
longing to the order Discomyeetes of Fungi, having 
a disk-shaped hymenium or discocarp. Discopla- 
ce'ntal, Discoplacenta*lian adjs. Zool.\ belonging 
to the section Discoplacentalia of mammals, having 
a disk-shaped placenta. || Biscopo'dlnzn Bot ., 
‘•the foot or stalk on which some kinds of disks, 
are elevated 1 ( Treas . Bot. 1S66). Disco-podous 
a. Zool., having the foot shaped as a disk; be- 
longing to the section Discopoda of Gastropods. 
Discosto'matotis a. Zool. [Gr. aropa mouth], 
pertaining to or belonging to the class Discostomata 
of Protozoa (in Saville Kent’s system), containing, 
the sponges and collar-bearing monads. 

1883- Syd. Soc. Lex., * Discoblasiula, Hackel’s term for 
the small fluid-containing cavity lying between the disco- 
morula and the nutritive yolk of a meroblastic ovum. Ibul., 

* Discocarp, a collection of fruits in a hollow receptacle, 
as in the rose. [1866 Treas. Bot., Discocarp i um. ) 1887 
Garnscy & Balfour tr. De Bar/s Fungi v. 198 Of gymno- 
carpous and *discocarpous forms. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*-Discogast rnta , Hackel’s term for that form of gastrula 
which develops from a disc situated on a mass of food yolk, 
as in Ganoid fishes. 1888 Athcnxitm 3 Mar. 279/2 Evi- 
dence of the pelobatoid rather than the *discoglossid af- 
finities of the . . genus. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Discomorula , 
Hackel’s term for the disc of cells which, during the seg- 
mentation of the impregnated meroblastic ovum, covers 
the nutritive, vitellus as with a hood. 1879 tr. Haeckels 
Evol. Man II. xix. 168 All other *Discop]acental' Animals. 
1881 Standard 22 June 5 '2 The*discoplacentalian mammals. 

Discoa*ch, v . : see Dis- 7 c. 
t Discoa'gulate, v. Ohs. [f. Dis- 6 + Coagu- 
late vi] traits. To undo the coagulation of; to 
dissolve. 

1683 Pettus Fie! a Min. 11. 5 This Salt .. having a nature 
to discoagulate Metals. 

t Discoa'st, v. Obs. Also 7 discost. [f. Dis- 
6 + Coast v.] 

1 . intr. To withdraw from the coast or side. 

I59 8 Stow Ann., Q. Eliz. an. 1588 (R.) The Spanish nauie 

for six days space, .coasting and dlscoasting from England 
to the coast of Fraunce, and from thence to England, 
and thence to Fraunce agayne. 

2 . Jig. To withdraw, depart: the opposite of 
Coast v. S, to approach. 

ir xd>77 B arrow Serrn. (1683! I. xx. 280 Do we not sometimes 
grievously reproach them, .for discosting from our practice? : 
Ibid. II. xxiii, 341 Never willingly to discost from truth 
and equity. 

Hence f Discoa*sted ppl. a., withdrawn from con- 
tiguity, removed, distant. ( = F. Hoi gill) Ohs. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. iv. 119 As far as heaven 
and earth discoasted He. 1622 H. Sydenham Ser/n. Sol. 
Occ. H-(z 637) 67 His will.. as farre discoasted from tyranny, 
as injustice. 2625 Lisle Du Bartas 119 It is discoasted 
further from the plain of Sennaar. a Barrow Serin. 
(1683) II. xvi. 232 To settle himself in, or to draw others to, 
a fuil persuasion.. discostcd from truth. 

Discoblastic, -blastula : see Disco-. 

Di’scobole. Zool. [a. vc\o<\,Y.discobote (Cuvier), 
in pi. discoholes , ad. mod.L. discoboli (pi. of 
Discobolus: see below).] A fish of the group 
Discoboli , in Gunther’s system, a family of Acan- 
thopteiygii gobiiformes having the ventral fins 
formed into a disk or sucker. 

Discobolic (diskobylik), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
cobolus ^sec next) + -IC.] Pertaining to a disco- 
bolus or quoit-thrower; quoit- throwing. 

2822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian v. 202 His discobolic 
exploit proved the climax of his rage. 

II Discobolus (disk^-b^l^s). Class. Antiq. Also 
erron.' -bulus. [L., a. Gr. 5 ktko 06 \os discus- 
thrower, f. bioKos disk, discus + -&o\os -throwing, 
-thrower, f. ablaut-gradfc of fiaKka v to throw.] A 
thrower of the Discus ; an ancient statue repre- 
senting a man in the act of throwing the discus. ‘ 

2727 Arbuthnot & Porn -Martin. Scriblcrus j. vi, The 
Discoboli . .were naked to the middle only. 2851 J. Gibson 
I n Eastlake Li/e{ 1857) 285 (Stanf.) In the same room is the 
Discobulus of Myron, in the act of throwing his discus. 
2877 AVraxcll Hugo's ‘ Misc rabies ’ 11. exxx. 28 Vejanus 
the discobolus lives again in the rope-dancer Forioso. 

Discocarp, DiscocepTialous, etc. : see Disco-. 

tDisco'guisance. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. OF. 
dcscogitcsance, -ois sauce ignorance (13th c. in 
Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + coqitoissaitce knowledge, 
Cognizance.] Non-recognition. 

, c 2477 Caxtox yas-Jn 33 b, Put not ye your [error for the] 


DI^COIiORIZATION. 


herte in discognysaunce by the whiche your noble royaume- 
is put in pees [Fr. ne mettez le cueur en descognoissnnce}. 
t Disc oh e-rent, a. Ohs. [f. Dis- io + Co- 
herent.] ; Without coherence ; incoherent, incon- 
gruous. So t-Discohe'rence Ohs., want of coher- 
ence or agreement ; incoherence, incongruity. 

• a 2600 Hooker Serni. m.-YVks. 1845 II. 730 An opinion 
of discoherence. .between the justice of God and the state' 
of men in this world. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 
32 They . . made the parts 50 incongruous, discoherent, in- 
consequent, nay, contradictory to one another. 

Discohexaster : see Disco-. 

Discoid (di'skoid), a. and sh. [ad. L. discoTdcs, 
a. -Gr. 5 ktko€i 5 ti? • quoit-shaped , f. SIctkos Discus, 
quoit + -fiSqr -form. In mod.F. discot de.\ 

. A. adj. . 

1 . Of the form of a quoit or disk, dLk-shaped ; 
(more or less) flat and circular ; in Conchol,, used 
of spiral shells of which the whorls lie in one plane. 

2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. ror Stigmas . . discoid and 
4-lobed. 2849 Murchison Silnria ix. 197 DihCoid and 
angular univalves. 2854 Jones K Sikv. Pathol. Auat. 
(1874) 7 The red corpuscles are round discoid bodies, with 
two concave surfaces. 

2 . Bot. Of composite flowers : Having or con- 
sisting of, a disk only, with no ray, as in Tansy. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. x. 202 Raj' called them 
discoid flowers [D/scoidc.v]. 2857 Henkrey Bot. §131 Some 
capjtula are wholly dLccicb such as those of Groundsel, of 
Thistles, etc. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 184 Flowers all 
tubular-(head discoid). 

B. sh. A body resembling a disk in shape, b. 
Conchol. See quot. 1846 and cf. A. 1. 

2828 Webstf.r, Discoid, something in form of a discus or 
disk. 1846 Worcester, Discoid (Conch.), a univalve shell 
of which the whorls are disposed vertically on the same 
plane so as to form a disk. 

Discoidal (diskoi dal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
— Discoid. 


Discoidal segmentation of an ovum ( Embryo !.' ): segmen- 
tation producing or resulting in a disk- shaped mass of cells. 
•2706 [see Discous]. 28x9 G. Samouelle Entomol. Com- 
peiid. 248 Elytra.. with some impressed discoidal'punctUres. 
1854 Woodward Mollusca iv. (1856) 42 The discoidal 
planorbis sometimes becomes perforated by the removal of 
its inner whirls.^ 2869 Huxley Phys. iii. 67 By adding dense 
and weak solutions alternately, the [blood] corpuscles may 
be made to become successively spheroidal and discoidal. ’ 
Discolith (drskoliji). Biol. [f. Disco- + -lith.] 
A kind of coccolith of the form of a flattened disk. 
(Cf. Cyathoj.ith.) 

2875 Carpenter Microsc. <$■ Rev. § 367 Two distinct types 
are recognizable among the Coccoliths, which Prof. Huxley 
has designated respectively discoliths and cyatholiihs. 2883 
J. H. Wright Set. Dogmatism 8 This jelly [Bathybius] .. 
forming deposits thirty feet thick, with, .imbedded granules, 
coccoliths, discoliths [etc.]. 2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Discolith , 
flattened or concavo-convex circular coccoliths found in the 
ooze brought up in deep-sea dredgings. 

Discolor (drsktfbi, -kploi), a. Nat. Hist. [a. 
L. discolor , discolor-us not the same colour, varie- 
gated, f. dis-, Dis- i + color Colour; the opposite 
Of concolor. Cf. F. disco lore in same sense.] 

a. Of different colours ; having one part of one 
colour and another of another, b. Of a different 
colour from some other (adjacent) part or organ. 

2866 in Treas. Bot . 2883 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Discolor, v. : see Discolour. 

Discolorate (disk/rlar-, -kp*lor<?t), a. [ad. 
med.L. discolorat-us , pa. pple. of dlscolordre (Du 
Cange) to Discolour; cf. OF. dcscoloil (Godef.).] 
Discoloured ; of different colours. 

In recent Diets. 

Discolorate (diskzrbrcit), v. rare. Also 7 
discolourate. [f. med.L. discolorat ppl. stem f. 
discolordre : see prec.] traits , —Discolour v. i. 

2652. Biggs Neru Disp. y 234 [It] doth variouslj' affect and 
perturb the bloud, and dhcolorate it. 2655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. mi. vi. § 31 The Clergie complained, that . . the least 
mixture of Civil concernment in Religious matters so dis- 
'colourated the Christian candor pnd purity thereof, that 
[etc.]. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus xi. 7 Fields the rich Nile 
discolorates, a seven-fold River abounding. 

Discoloration, discolouration (diskobr-, 
-k^l5r^*‘j3n). [n. of action f. Discolorate v. : cf. 

OF. diseoloracion (1495 in Godef.).] The action 
of discolouring, or condition of being discoloured ; 
alteration or loss of colour; discolourmcnt. _ 

1642 H. More Immort. Soul in. ii. 3 6 P ur ® 
discolouration. 1763 W. Lewis Commerc. Phil. Pec/in. 30 
There is no other metallic bodj', so little susceptible of 
tarnish or discoloration. C2870 J. G. Mukphy ' *' 

xiii. 49 The sources of discoloration or ^cay in* O' en o r 
leather fabrics. 1891 SrEVCXSO -sAmss tke/litwu, " >th 
none of the litter and discoloration of human h c, 

b. concr. A discolonred formation, marking, or 


"s c'oloriz a' tion . n~. It ([• 

. 6 + COLOKIZE) + -ATIO.N- : cf. color, zation.] ^ 
"OLORATION, PlSCOLOl’RMLNT. 

, Caklvll Sterling I. iii- (1S7O >7 Tile shadow of tire 
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archway, the discolorisations of time on all the walls. 1893 
Daily News 21 Feb. 3/3 The discolourization and close tex- 
ture which was characteristic of the bread. 

Discolorous (diskzxbras, -kpToros), a. [f. L. 
discolor, discoldr-us (see above) + ’-ous.] —Dis- 
color a. 

i 83 z Eneycl. Brit. XIV. 554 (Lichens) Usually they 
[apothecia] are discolorous, and may be black, brown, 
yellowish, or also less frequently rose-coloured, rusty- 
red, orange-reddish, saffron, or of various intermediate 
shades. 

Discolour, discolor (disko-lat),®. [In senses 
1, 2, ad. OF, descotorcr , -couhmrcr, in nth c. des- 
mhtrer = Pr. and Sp. dcscolorar, It. and med.L. 
discolorare, Romanic deriv. i. des-, dis- (Dis- 4) +. 
L. colornre to colour, taking the place of L. deco • 
lorare : see I)k- prcf. 1 . 6, and cf. Decolour v. In 
sense 3, from L. discolor adj. : see Discolor.] 

L irons. To alter the proper or natural colour of; 
csp. to make of a duller, less pleasing, ding)-, or 
unnatural colour; to spoil the colour of, stain, 
tarnish. (Sometimes spec. To deprive of colour, 
render pale or faded.) 

c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 1079 Ac ys Fysage al discolourid was, 
for is blod was gon away. 1382 Wycuf Song Sol. i. 5 
Wileth not beholden, that I be broun, for discoloured me 
hath the sunne. 2484 Caxton Chivalry 6 By the penaunce 
that he dayly made he was moche discolourd and lene. 
1599 ShAKS. Hen. V \ ill. vt 171 If we be hindred, We shall 
your tawnie ground with your red blood Discolour. 1647 
Clarendon Contempt Ps.'f racts (1727) 466 Herbs, which 
..the first frost nips and discolours. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. I. 220 The sulphurous acid in tne mephitic waters, 
which have the property of discolouring silver. 1842-5 
Browning The Glove \Vks. 1889 V. 42 Does the mark yet 
discolour my cheek ? 1880 Gf.ikie Phys. Gcog iv.289 After 
heavy rain even the clearest brook has its water discoloured 
by the earth it is carrying down. 

t>. Jig. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 189 Ingrain'd Habits, 
died with.often dips, Are not so soone discoloured. 1626 
T. H[awkins] Cans sin's Holy Crt. 53 Friuolous employ- 
ments . . discolour the lustre, and honour of your name. 
**1748 Watts (J.), Lest some beloved notion., so prevail 
over your mind as to discolour all your ideas. i88x Ste- 
venson Virg. Pttcrisquc 16 Some whimsy in the brain .. 
which discoloured all experience to its own shade. 

2 . intr. (for ref.) To become discoloured or 
pale ; to lose or change colour. (Also fig.') 

DSSS-^^ See below, Discolouring.] 1641 J. Shute 
Sarah p Hagar (1649)29 Those ..that, having had good 
education ana great estates left, discolour from the one and 
dissipate the other. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 187 Such 
like Imputations, seemingly black and dark, will discolour 
into Encomiums. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. (ed. 
Taylor) 287 This Nitrate of Silver must., be very pure, else 
the developer will soon discolour. 

+ 3 * traits. To render of different colours ; to 
adorn with, various colours, to variegate. (Cf. 
Discoloured 3.) Ohs. .* 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Discolor . . to make of divers 
colours. *66$ Sin T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 129 High 
Towers, .leaded in some part, in other part discoloured with 
gold and blue, 

b. To render different in colour. Ohs. rare, 
a 1661 Fuller IVorthies (1840) III. 88 Thereby it is dis- 
coloured from ox-beef that the buyer be not deceived. 

Hence Discolouring vbl. sb..vxni\. fpl. a. 

1555 Eden Decades 310 These colours . . from whyte 
they go to yclowe by dLscolourynge to browne and redde. 
1598 F lorio, Scoloranicnto , a discolouring, a growing pale 
or sallowe. a x6 57 Lovelace Poe/ns (1864) 161 Not that 
you feared the discolo’ring cold Might alchymize their silver 
into gold. 1670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Rcviv d 197 It .. 
clears the. .skin from spots and discolourings. 1741 Monro 
A nat. (ed. 3) 291 Swelling, Discolouring, or other Mark of 
Bruise. 1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light i. 3 This discolouring 
effect of light has been long turned to practical use in the 
bleaching of linen. 

DiscoTour, disco’lor, sb. Now rare.’ ff. 
Dis- 9 + Colour sb. f after Discolour vi\ The 
state of being discoloured ; loss or change of 
colour ; discoloration, stain. 

1398 Treyis a Bart h. De P. R. xix. viii. (1495) 868 Soden 
patentee and dyscolour is a token of drede. 1664 Evelyn 
tsylva (177G) 459 The Jaundice in trees known by the Dis- 
c 5 l0 , ur ° f J, lc . avcs ftnd but b. J8ia Examiner 7 Sept. 
5 .. 3 , ,c blue tinge of mildew. .will only tip with a slight 
discolour a part of the kernels. 1847 Rushncll Chr. Hurt. 
iv. (1861) 102 No moral discolor. 

Discoloured, -ored (disfcp-lsid), ppi. a. [f. 
Discolour v. + -1:11 k] 

1 . Altered from the proper or natural colonr; 
deprived of colonr, pale ; changed to a duller, 
dingier, or unnatural colour; stained, tarnished. 
(Alsoyfjv) 

*393 Gower Corf. III. 339 The discoloured pale hewe Is 
now become a ruddy cheke. 1422 lr. Secret a Secret., Prh. 
Przv. (E. E. T. S.) 234 Wlio-so hath the visage Iitill and 
Mreyte, yclowe and discolourid, he is ful malicious. 2593 
Shaks. Lttcr. 708 With lank and lean discolour d cheek. 2731 
Bore Ep. Cobham 34 All Manners take a tincture from our 
own ; Or come discolour'd thro* our Passion* shown. 1840 
F. I). Bennett // ’haling Voy. II, 212 The green, or dis- 
coloured, water which marks the extent of D* Agulhas 
Bank, 

b. Her. (Sec quot.) 

1610 (iUH.UM Heraldry m. xii. (161 1) 123 Foure footed 
l>cnst<, whether they be borne proper, or discoloured (that is 
to say varying from their naturall colour* 
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f 2 . Without colours, divested of colours. Ohs. 
nonce-use. 

2590 B. JoNSon Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Amo. And you have 
still in your hat the former colours, Mer. You lie, sir, I have 
none : 1 have pulled them out. I meant to play discoloured. 

*[ 3 . Variously coloured; of different colours; 
variegated, particoloured, [from L. discolor , dis- 
coldms.'] Obs. 

2471 RirLEY Comp. Alch.iu.vWu in Ashm. (1652) 141 Wyth 
Flowers dyscoloryd bewtyosely to syght. 2595 Stenser 
Epithat 51 Diapred lyke the discolored mead, a 2597 Peele 
David fp Bethsabe (1599) 8 May that sweet plain . . Be still 
enamell’d with discolour'd flowers. 3660 F. Brooke tr. 
Lc Blanc's Trav. 307 Beautifyed with columns of dis- 
colour'd marble. 

b. Differently coloured, the one from the other. 
2651 Cleveland Poems 25 Who askt the Banes ’twixt these 
discolour’d Mates? 

Hence Discoloure&ness, the quality of being 
discoloured. # , 

3674 R. Godfrey Inj. 4- Ah. Physic 77 Losing that dis- 
colouredness which appeared in the Fever. 

Discolourment (diskxrloinient). [f. Dis- 
colour v. + -ment.] The act of discolouring, or 
fact of being discoloured; discoloration. 

1810 Bentham Packing (xfox) 376 A picture which cannot 
be charged with hostile distortion or discolourment. 1839 
J. R. Danley Introd. Beaum. # FI. lFks. I. 25 They had 
not his imagination to throw its splendid discolourment over 
all realities. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. ix. v. 490 Accidents 
.. involving the damage of the coffee by sea-water, or its 
discolourment by damp. 

Discombrne, w. rare. [Dis- 6.] irons. To 
undo the combination of, to disjoin, disunite. (In 
quot. intr. for ref. To become disunited.) 

x888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hopeless Love 111.9 The parts 
can never discombine One essence which contain. 

Discomedusan : see Disco-, 
t Discomfect, ppl. a., latinized by-form of Dis- 
comfit, discomfited. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Sco ties 84 That late were discom- 
fect with battle marciall. 

Discomferd, obs. pa. pple. of Discomfort v . . 
Disco’mfis, -fish, v. Sc. Forms : Pa. pple. 
and pa. t. 5 discumfyst, 6 -fist, -feist, -com feist, 
-feat, -confeist, 9 discomfisht. [A by-form of 
Discomfit v., a. OF. desconfis - present stem of 
desconfire (pr. pple. dcsconfisant pr. subj. - confise ). 
In early use chiefly in pa. pple. and pa. t. discum- 
fist (cf. F. pret. il desconfist ) ; modern present 
tense discomfish , also Scomfish.] — Discomfit v. 

c 2470 Henry Wallace 1. 420 Ane that has discumfyst ws 
all. 1S36 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxvii, Discum- 
fist be thair ennimes. 3549 Gontpl. Scot. ix. 77 Gedeon, vitht 
thre hundretht men, discumfeist ane hundretht and tuenty 
thousant. 1553 Douglas' /Eneis x. xiv. 24 Ane man was 
brocht to ground And discomfest [MS. discumfyt] W'j’tb sa 
grislie ane wound. 2570 Tragedic 264 in Satir. Poems 
R eform.{ x 890)90 Bot we the Langsyde hill befoir thame wan, 
And .. disconfeist thame. 2825-80 Jamieson, Discomfisht , 
overcome. 3894 Liberal 1 Dec. 72/x YeTe a puir feckless 
fushionless discomfisht body. , , 

Discomfit (disko-mfit), v. Forms: Pa. pple. 
3 deskujnfit, 4 desconfit, -oumfit(e, -coumflt, 
-oonfet, 4-6 disoumflt, -fyt, -comfit, -fyt, -con- 
fit(e, dyacumfyt, 5 dis-, dyseounflte, -comfyd, 
-fid. Pres. 4 discounfit, dyscumfyte, 4-6 discon- 
fit(e, -fyte, discomfite, -fyte, 5 dyscowmfytyn, 
5-6 dyscomfyt, 5- discomfit (6 -feit). [ME. des- 
confit, -cumft, etc., a. OF. desconfit, -ennfit, - cum - 
ft (:— L. type *disconfec/us), pa. pple. of desconfre, 
mod.F. dtconfire to discomfit late pop.L. dis- 
confcHre (Du Cange), f. dis- + L. conjicire to put 
together, frame, make ready) accomplish, complete, 
finish; also, to finish up, destroy, consnme; f. con- 
'together + faccre to do, put. In Romanic, con- 
frere, confcctarc, retained the constructive sense, 
as in F. confire, Sp. confeitar, while disconfirfre, 
from Dis- 4, has that of ‘destroy, undo’ (so Pr. 
dcsconfir , It. disconfggtre). The OF. desconfit was 
first taken into Eng. in its proper sense as a parti- 
ciple, arid used to form a passive voice, as ‘ he 
was desconfit', i.e. completely undone ; whence it 
was subsequently taken as the stem of a verb, des- 
confl-en. . .The pa. pple. (and pa. ,t.). continued to 
be disconft (also -confid) till end of 15th, and 
occasionally till end of iCth c., bnt discomfited from 
the verb is found from i;th. For the Sc. form, sec 
prec.] 

L Irons. To undo in battle; to defeat or over- 
throw completely ; to beat, to rout. ... 

asxssAncr.R. sjopeoneramven been deskumfit neouer- 
humeri, o none wise, /i 2300 Cursor M. 7799 (Cott.) J>nt er 
cliscumfit [Gdtt. scumphUed] wit f>air fas, Saul es sfnn and 
lonathas. 2303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 49S6 hey ordey- 
nede hem . . Ajens )>e PbyJystyne* for to go, And hem dys- 
cumfyte and slo. c 1330 — Chron , Ik ace (Rolls) 2003 
Schnmcly . . ar we desconfit ! a 1375 Joseph A rim. 61 And 
]»ci discounfitedejiim han and scapet ful ofte. 1393 Lancl. 
V Tl- C. i._ro 3 [>ci were disconfit in ba tail It. c 2400 M aundev. 

1 Gedeon and ccc.men with him discoumfit 

three kynges. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 722ft Dyscon’mfylyn, 
confitlo, jn/ero, vinca, c 1450 St. Cut/tbcrt (Surtees) 5900 
pat wer all discomfyd. . 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 204 b, 


Hys men . . which wer in maner disconfit, and redy toflje. 
1587 Mirr. Mag., Brennus viii, In the ende I was dbcoiift 
there. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. 1 V, in. ii. 214 Thrice hath this 
Hotspur Mars in swathing .Clothes ..Discomfited gmt 
Dowglas. 2678 Wan ley Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 7S. 466'j 
He went after to the Holy Land, where he discomfited the 
Turks in three great Battels. 2792 A need. W, Pitt I.305 Her 
[France’s] arms had been discomfited in every quarter. 
1852 Miss Yonge Cannes- II. ii. 20 * Come, and we shall dis- 
comfit them l’ 

fig. 2652 Biggs New Dtsp. F 281 Farre lesse able, .to dis- 
comfit, overcome, and expell diseases. 

2 . gen. a. To defeat or overthrow the plans or 
purposes of ; to thwart, foil. b. To throw into 
perplexity, confusion, or dejection; to cast down 
utterly ; to disconcert. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 111. 197 And fra the hart be discumfyt, 
The body is nocht worth a myt. c 2400 Ywninctp Caw. 1349 
A sari man than was Sir Kay Al descumfite he lay on 
grownde. 2530 Palsgr. 5x8/1, 1 discomfyte, I put one out 
of com forte, .je desconfys . 2596 Shaks. Taut. S/tr. n. i. 264 
Wei go with me, and be not so discomfited. 2639 Fuller 
Holy l Van. xvii. (1647) 26 Many secretly stole away, whertnt 
the rest >vere no whit discomfited. 2660 dharrock l 'egetalles 
14^ Not impeded by those^ wants that usually discomfit 
private persons in such enquiries. 2848 Dickens Donshy i, 
Dombey was quite discomfited by the question. 2872 Buck 
Adv. Phaeton ix. 132 Bell, conscious of past backs Wings, 
seemed rather discomfited. 

^ C. To frustrate or defeat of. Obs. rare. 

2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (1809) 255 The Capitain dis- 
comfited of al releve and succour rendered the fortressc. 

Hence Di 8 co*mfited ///. a . ; Discomfiting vbl, 
sb., discomfiture. 

01386 Chaucer Nut's T. xS6r Ne ther was holden no dis* 
conntynge But as a Justes or a tumeiynge, 2535 Coverdux 
1 Macc. iv. 35 Lysias seynge the discomfetynge of his men 
and the manlynesse of the I ewes, a 602 Kxolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) 170 The rest of his discomfited army flying headlong 
back again to Constantinople. 287^ Mrs. UuriiAXT Malm 
Flor. 255 The shamed and discomhted ambassadors.. went 
. hastily away. 

t Disco’mfit, sb. Obs. [f. Discomfit a.]' The 
act of discomfiting, or fact of being discomfited; 
undoing, defeat, rout, discomfiture. 

1422 tr. Sccreia Secret., Priv. Priv.{ E.E T.S.)2ifi The 
Sterrys makythmany mewyngys in thecoragisof mene.ano 
of that comyth ..victories, and dyr.comfites. cxpsDtcl. 
Cong. Irel. (E.E.T.S.) 30 Tne other weneden that (hay de- 
parted yn dyscomfyte. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 1 1, V. 11. Eo 
Vncureable discomfite Reignes in the hearts of all. x» 7 i 
Milton Samson 469 Dagon must stoop, and shall e re lo.'ir 
receive Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him Of aU 
these boasted Trophies won on me. 2834 Medwis ’ Argur 
in J Vales II. 3x4 ’Twere slight to boast The foul discomfit 
of that felon-host. 

Discomfit, obs. pa. pple. of Discomfit v. 

See in the verb. . 

Disco-mfiter. Also 6 Sc. discomfatour. 
[In early use a. OF. desconfitour (in Godcf.) ; in 
later, f. Discomfit v. + -er L] One who or that 
which discomfits. 

2528 Lyndesay Dreme 569 The Martyris war as nooyll 
stalwart Knychtis,— Discomfatouris of creuell batteliis u>. 
The flesche, the warld, the feind. 2820 Milman ball j cn - 
salem \iZ2x) 89 What birth So meet and fitting for the great 
Discomfiter ? 1886 Sat. Rev. 24 Apr. 571/1 ^ ^ tscom 
of Mr. Chamberlain. , , 

Discomfiture (disk»‘mfitiui). b orms : 4 w*' 

confiture, 5 -comflture, 4- dis-. Sec’ also wc 
shortened Scomfiture. [a. OF. desconfiiurt rouj 
defeat (12th e. in Hntz.-Dann.), F . diconfilttrc,* 
Pr. descofitiira , Olt. sconfillura , med.L. dtscoujt* 

tiira, i.disconficbre to rout, overthrow (Du Cange; . 

see Discomfit and -ure.] The action of discom- 
fiting, or fact of being discomfited. 

1 . Complete defeat in battle, overthrow, ^ * 

C2330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 145x2 MoO r 

myghte in batailledure But euere was at de5«>n^ ur • 

1 V 1 aundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 56 When he come fra ,j, { 

of his enmys. 2480 Caxton Faytcs of A. 1. viii. 20 A 
desconfiiure Hanybal dyde doo serene the fclac. 150° 
land Crt. Venus 11. 234 Of Italie riclik djsconfeitour. 59 f 
Siiaks. i Hen. VI, 1. 1. 59 Sad tidings bring L-y • 
slaughter, and discomfiture. 2777 RobhrtsoS ‘ 
11778) II. v. 84 A few days after the discomfiture ot r 
a courier arrived. 1849 Macaulav Hist. En(. *• 5 . # 

army commanded by a debating club ever escape^ 
fiture and disgrace? , : „ 0 f 

2 . gen. a. Defeat, overthrow, or frustra ^ 
plans or hopes; utter disappointment. 

plete disconcertment or putting to confusion. 

c 2374 Chaucer Ariel. Sp Arc. 32 6 For in *°» j S xj 
Creature Wakynge in moore discumfiture Pj 111 * 

Bradshaw St. I Perl urge 1.3x40 Yet after an .f^eArt 
penaunce, and dysconfyture, She reioysed in sow 
Ccntcntvt. x. v. 231 That accursed thing which ^ 
our discomfeiture. 2828 Life { l attifr y iim V*!\\l/ 0 nifiturc- 
ttpon promises .. would end in rc S rc ^ Arinpk^ 
2885 Dunckley in Mauch. Exam. % 2) Mar. */* ; ^ ^ 
laughter /blloivs the discomfiture of his Questt • 

+ 3 . Physical damage or injury. Ohs. .* 

2599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner A a »U » 
have tane discomfiture By slic assault ofl , eg* 

Discomfort (diskr/’mfwt', sb.i 
Comfort. [ME. disconfort, a. Or. A m 
(12th c. in Littrc), mod.l'. dkcnfcrt, ' • • ' . 

' desconforter to DisuoMKoitT. Cf. also iw y-j 

1 1. Undoing or loss of conr.igc ; discoursf?' 

disheartening. Oh. . «ml » ;>l 

’ 137S Harbour Bruce si . ,£S Oitsiss cf au 
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Discomfort and tyirsall with-all. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 
168 The tothir ScottLs..For disconford to leiff the feild was 
boun. 1496 Dives fa 7 /p. (W. de W.) vi. xviii. 264/1 More 
dyscomforte It Is to an oost yf they see theyr chefteyne flee 
. .and more comfort to the enmyes. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , 
C. 20 § 2 To the great discomforte and fere of your true 
officers. X551 Crowley Pleas. «J- Payne 8r Wyth spytefull 
wordls of discon forte. 

f 2 . Absence or deprivation of comfort or glad- 
ness ; desolation, distress, grief, sorrow, annoyance. 
Obs. (exc. ns in 3). 

• 138* Wyclif Matt. ‘xxlv. 15 The abhomynacioun of dis- 
comfort, that is seid of Danyel, the prophete. ‘ 1413 Pilgr. 
Soxvle [Caxton 1483) 1. lii. 4 This grysely ghoost also bygan 
to cryen, wherof X was ful gretely annoyed and In ful hyghe 
discomfort. 15*9 Moke Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1144/1 So 
is the. discomfort of that persone desperate, that desyreth 
not his owne coumforte. 1577 B. Gooce Hercsbach's Hush. 
in. (1586) 150 For swine., eate not onely their owne, but 
yoong children . . to the phtiful discomfort of the parent. 
2606 Shahs. Ant. $ Cl. iv. iii. 34 What meane you (Sir) To 
giue them this discomfort? Lookethey weepe. <1x716 South 
U*)» solitude there is not only discomfort but weakness 
also. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii. i. 68 Thus did that poor soul 
wander in want and in cheerless discomfort. 

+ b. with pi. Something that causes distress; 
a trouble, grief. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 3 b). 

^ CX386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 168 Here freendes sawe that 
it was no disport To romen by the see but disconfort. 1536 
Wriothesley Chron . (1875) I. 33 Which was a great dis- 
compfort to all this renlme. *562 I. S. {tille\ Truth tried : 
very comfortable to the faithful, but a discomfort to the 
enemies of God. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1066 This discom- 
fort he hath done the house. 

3 . Now in weakened sense: The condition of 
being uncomfortable; uneasiness (of mind or 
body) : cf. Comfort sb. 6, Comfortable a. 7, 10. 

1841 Lane Arab. Nls. J. 85, I will cure thee without any 
discomfort to thy person. 1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion 
(ed. 4I 705. The great discomfort which attends the subse- 
quent indigestion of a heavy dinner. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng , . III. 255 The Scots .. began to find that independence 
had its discomfort as well as its dignity. 1862 Sin B. Brodie 
Psychol. Inq. III. iv. 126 The excitement produced by the 
cigar is followed by a feeling of discomfort. 

b. with pi. Something that makes one uncom- 
fortable; an inconvenience, hardship. (Cf. Com- 
fort sb. 7.) ’ 

1841 James Brigand\,The inconveniences and discomforts 
which those beautiful days of the south sometimes bring. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 485 The troops who had gone 
on shore had many discomforts, to endure. X885 E. Garrett 
At Any Cost i. xg Mrs. Sinclair was one of those who in- 
stinctively avoid all avoidable discomforts. 

Formerly, like the vb., confused with Discom- 
fit sb. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsic i. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 Ouerthrowes 
and discomforts in battell. 

Discomfort (dislco-mfsrt), v. Also 4-6 dys-, 
-con- : see .Comfort. [ME. discomfort, dcscon- 
fort, a. OF. dcsconfort-er (i 2th c. in Littre), mod. 
F. dteonforter , f. dcs-, Dis- 4 + confortcr Comfort 
v. ; cf. It. disconfortarc.'] 

+ 1 . trans. To deprive of courage' or strength of 
mind ; to discourage, dishearten, dismay. O/’S. 

C 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1B10) 70 Discomfort no king 
so faire happe neuer J> ou fond. £2340 Cursor M. 15543 
(Fairf.) Loke 3e ju disconfort [earlier texts mismay] no^t. 
X S°3"4 Act 29 Hen. VIE c. 28 Preamb., The seid sueters. . 
were . . disconforted & in dispayre of expedicion of ther 
suetes. 1606 Shaks. Tr.tf Cr. v. x. 10 My Lord, you doe 
discomfort all the Hoste. ai 677 Manton Trite Circum- 
cision Wks. 1871 II. 39 The mind . . which Js naturally dis- 
comforted and weakened . . is mightely revived and encour- 
aged with these glad tidings. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Discomfort . . to afflict, cast down, or put out of Heart. 

f 2 . To deprive of comfort or gladness; to 
distress, grieve, sadden ; to render disconsolate or 
sorrowful. Obs. or arch . (exc. as in 3). 

14x3 Pilgr. Soxvle (Caxton 1483) 1. iii. 4 The syght of some 
thynges that I sawe gladyd moche my herte and the syght 
of somme other thynges dyscomfortyd me hugely, c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayuion xxviii. 590 Ye doo not well for to 
make soo grete sorowe, nor to discomforte yourself so moche 
as ye doo. <22533 Ld. Berners Huon xlvii. 159 She was 
ryght sorowfull and sore dyscomfortyd. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. IV. 109 Is not every Man concern’d to provide that 
neither the Desire of Life may imbitter his Death, nor the 
Fear of Death discomfort his Life? 2845 T. W. CoiT 
Puritanism 386 The man who went to discomfort Abp. 
Laud in his imprisonment. 2882 Rossetti Ball. «$* Soun., 
Rose Maty, Long it was ere she raised her head And rose 
up all discomforted. 

fb. intr. (for rcjll) To distress oneself, grieve. 
Obs. rare. 

1554-9 * n Songs <5- Ball., Philip <5 - Maty (i860) 3 O why 
shold we be. .sad? Or for to dyscomfort what thyng shold 
us compel! ? 

3 . Now in weakened sense: To make uncom- 
fortable or uneasy (mentally or physically). . 

1856 RusKin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xi.v. § 27 He is careless., 
nor feels discomforted, though his walls should be full of 
fissures like the rocks. 1859 Thackeray VirginM 879II. 296 
Mr. Wolfe looked very much discomforted. 1893 Q. [Couch] 
Delectable Duchy 37 The Registrar, .was discomforted by a 
pair of tight boots. Jllod. Does the want of the cushion 
discomfort you? 

H Formerly often confused, with or used for Dis- 
comfit v.i q.v. 

1382 Wycuf Mall. xii. 25 Eche kyngdam departid a3eins 
hym self, shal be desol at, or discounfortid. 2483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Lii}, He allone discomforted and ouercame 


thre thousand persones. 2596 J. Norden Progr. Pietie 
(1847) 202 When the wicked shall fall and be utterly dis- 
comforted. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks{i6 38) 2S8 The Turks 
discomforted with the inuincible courage of these old soldiers 
. .betooke themselues to flight. 2628 Crt. fy Times Cltas. I 
(2848) I. 410 The news .. almost discomforted our hopes. 

Hence Disco'mforted ppl. a., Pisco’mforting' 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Disco-mfortedly, Disco'm- 
fortingly advs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 212 po pe Romeyns were wyp out 
chef, dyscomforted liii were. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 193 For 
throw mekill disconforting Men fallis off into disparyng. 
c 1400 Melayue - 23 , 0 The Sarazen slewe oure cristyn knyghte, 
It was dyscomforthynge. ^ • 1556 Aurelia <5 - 1 sab. (1608) L ij. 
The bitter teares of the disconfortede Quene. 2787 William 
of Normandy I. 1x4 Amid the unavailing sorrows of a now 
discomforted people. 2857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm . < 5 * Eng. 

II. 418 A most discomforting knowledge of the conse- 
quences which had ensued. 2873 Miss Broughton Nancy 

III. 64, I snubbedly and dlscomfortedly put them in my 
own breast. 2892 G. Meredith One of our Cong. II. i. 13 
Involuntarily, discomforting!}'. 

Discomfortable (diskrrmfaitab’l), a. [a. OF. 
desconfortable (in Godef.), f. desconforter : see Dis- 
comfort v. and Comfortable.] 

1 . Causing discouragement, distress, grief, or 
annoyance ; destroying, or tending to destroy, 
comfort or happiness. Obs. or arch. (exc. as in 2). 

2423 PUgr. Soxvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xx. 68 Nothyng agre- 
able . hit is Jo me but ful discomfortable. 2535 Coverdalf. 
Ecclus. xviii. 15 Speake no discomfortable wordes. a 2572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 375 We hard nothing of 
him bot threatning and disconfortable wordis. 2593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, in. ii. 36 Discomfortable cousin ! knowest thou not, 
[etc.]. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (x8xo) III. 349 As ioyfull to me, 
as discomfortable to them. 1655 Digges Compl. Ambass. 
374 She said she would write a few words to you . .which I 
prayed her might not be discomfortable. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxiii. (1862) 345 He breaks the silence .. but it is 
with an answer more discomfortable than was even the 
silence itself. 2891 Sat. Rev. 24 Nov. 543/1 Lord Salisbury's 
perhaps discomfortable remarks. 

,+b- Marked by absence of comfort or happi- 
ness ; comfortless, miserable. Obs. 

_ 2529 More Comf. agst . Trib. 11. Wks. 1180/1 The nyght 
is, of the nature self^ dyscomfortable &‘ful of feare. 2586 
Bright Mclanch. xvii. 103 The body thus possessed with 
the discomfortable darknes of melancholic. 2622 Donne 
Scrm. cxix. V. 117 Though it be the discomfortablest thing 
in the world, not to have known Christ. 

2. Wantin'g in material comfort or convenience ; 
causing physical discomfort or uneasiness; posi- 
tively uncomfortable, comfortless. 

2607 Dekker Northw. Hoe 1. Wks. 2873 III. 17 Lodge me 
in some discomfortable vault Where neither Sun nor Moone 
may touch my sight. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 224 
Neither could Moses forget the length of the way through 
those discomfortable Desarts. 1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note 
Bks. (1883) II. 208 Of all discomfortable places, I am in- 
clined to reckon Aldershott Camp the most so. x888 Steven- 
son in Scribners Mag. Feb. 254 Pacing to and fro in his 
discomfortable house. 

3 . Characterized by, or in a state of, discomfort 
or uneasiness ; uncomfortable, uneasy. 

1844 Kinglake Eothen (1847) 157, I never saw .. in the 
most horridly stuffy hall room such a discomfortable collec- 
tion of human beings, 

+ 4 . Not to be comforted ; disconsolate, inconsol- 
able. Obs. rare. 

1535 Coverdale Tobit x. 4 She wepte with discomfortable 
teares. [Wycl., vnremediable teris.] 

Hence Disco'mfortableness ; Disco'mfortably 
adv. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 0x622) 317 A death where the maner 
could bee no comfort to the discomfortablenesse of the 
matter. 2585 Abp. Sandys Scrm. (1841) 369 Weary of the 
discomfortableness of the night. 2629 W._ Sclater Exp. 

1 T/tess. (1630) 435 Thy conscience must infer re the con- 
clusion discomfortably. 2653 J. Bampfeild^ in Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 29 [They] speake very discomfortably 
of it. 2873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 205 'How can 
I tell?’ reply I, discomfortably. 

Disco'mforter. [f. Discomfort v. + -er 
C f. OF* dcsconforteur.] One who discomforts, 
discourages, or distresses. • 

1628 Earle Microcosm Plodding Student (Arb.) 72 Hee 
is a great discomforter of young Students. 2653 Bocan 
Mirth Chr. Life 80 Thus will Christians comfort themselves, 
let their discomforters say what they will. 

+ Disco’mforture. Obs . rare. [f. Discom- 
fort v . : cf. discomfiture.] Discomfort, distress. 

1559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851)92 My heart is almost 
like to brast, so great is my discomforture. 

Discommend (diskpme nd), v. [f. Djs- 6 + 
Commend : cf. OF. descovimander (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . trans. To find fault with, express disapproba- 
tion of: the opposite of Comsiend (sense 3). 

1494 Fabyan Chron. \ 1. clvi. 145 In hym was no thynge to 
be dyscommendyd, but that he helde his doughter so longe 
vnmaryed. 2509 Barclay Shyp Folys ( 2570) 222, I shall 
.. Lawde lust and good, and the euill discommende. 2557 
North tr. Gueuards Dial l of Princes goa/2, I do discom- 
mend, that the women should goe gadding a broade in 
visitacion. a 2639 W. Whateley Prototypes 1. iv. (1640) 31 
The Lord bids men goe and leame of the Pismire, and 
discommends idlenesse. 2676 Shadwell Virtuoso iv/ 1 can- 
not abide the sight of her since she discommended thee, my 
dear. 2860 Patmore Faithful for ever 1. 49 Who else shall 
discommend her choice ? 

absol. X632 Brome Novella hi. Wks. 1873 I. 136 It is 
the chapmans rule to discommend. 2737 Stackhouse Hist. 


Bible fi 767) IV. vir. iv, 519 The author neither commends 
nor discommends. 

2 . To speak of dissuasively; the opposite of Re- 
commend (cf. Commend 2). 

*533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe tr. vii. 23 The juyee of oranges 
eaten with Sugar in a hotte (ever is not to he dyscommended. 
2621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. ii. i, Savonarola discommends 
Goats flesh. 2879 Macfarren Counterp. (ed. 2) iii. 7 Their 
use. .is discommended to students. 

3 . To cause (anything) to be unfavourably viewed 
or received. ? Obs. 


1579 Lyly Eu/hues (Arb.) 231 The manners of the childe 
at the first are to be looked to that nothing discommend the 
minde. _ a 2659 Bogan in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxiii. x 
Only privative defects discommend a thing. 

Hence Discomme'nded ppl. a . ; Dlscomme'nd- 
injr vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also Discomme’nder, one 
who discommends. 

1544 Bale Chron. Sir J. Oldcastell In Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
1. 249 Wyth no small discommending* of some princes. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 228 To the intent hee may 
.. be instructed in the vilenesse and discommended parts of 
the same. x6ir Cotgr., Vitupcrcur , a dispraiser, discom- 
mender. 2678 Dryden All for Lave Pref., No part of a 
poem is worth our discommending, where the whole is insipid. 
2702 S. Parker tr. De Finibus 292 Having something in 
them Discommending and Unacceptable. 2755 Johnson, 
Discommender \ one that discommends ; a dispraiser. 

Discommendable (disk-jjme'ndab'l), a. [f. 
prec. + -able.] 

1 . To be discommended ; worthy of censure. 

2527 Andrew Brnnsivyhc’s Distyll. Waters Pro!., It is 
not dyscomendable for a man of more base lernynge to put 
to his helping^ hande. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abuses 1. 'I'o 
Rdr. p. xii, It is an exercise altogether discommendable and 
vnlawfull. 2650 Bulwer A nthropomet. 201 Splendid apparel, 
counterfeit crisped haire is more discommendable then the 
nakednesse of these Barbarians. 2711 W. King tr. Naudc's 
Ref. Politics ii. 62 An act very discommendable and shame- 
ful. _ 2737 Stack house ist. Bible (1767) IV. vh. iv.517 The 
motives, .are not discommendable. 2833 Lamb Elia Ser. it. 
Poor Retain a vein of no discommendable vanity. 

+ 2 . Not to be recommended ; to be represented 
dissuasively. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthic ■ 11. xiii. J1539) 31b, To them, 
whiche use moche exercise, it is not discommendable. 2655 
Moufet & Bennf.t Health's Improv. (1746) 329 Rice is 
discommendable only in that it is over-binding. 2684 tr. 
Bond's Merc . Compit. xviii. 644 The eating of Flesh is not 
discommendable, especially of Animals. 

Hence 'f Discomme-ndableness ; 'j* Discom- 

xnendably adv. Obs. 

2656 W. D. tr. Comcttius ’ Gate Lat. Uni. § 663 Those 
that do discommendably, reprove, rebuke, slight them. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Discommendableness , undeservingness of 
commendation. 

Discommendation (disVmend^'Jbn). [n. 
of action from Discommend v.] The action of 
discommending ; dispraise. 

2573 Abp. Parker Corr. 427 In whose discommendation 
. . your honour once did write to me. 2599 Breton Scholler 
ff Souldiour 25 Oh good Sir! speake not so in Discommen- 
dation of a Scholler. 2754 Richardson Grandison (1781) 
VI. lvi. 374, I had much rather have been in the company 
. . than grubbing pens in my closet and all to get nothing but 
discommendation. 1837 Carlyle Mirabeau Misc. Ess. (1888) 
V. 232 Let him come, under what discommendation he 
might, into any circle of men. 

b. (with a and //.) A special instance of this. 
2580 Lupton Siz’qila 98 Truely the crab is a discommen- 
dation to the Peare tree that bare it, 2677 Gilpin Dxmonol. 
(1867) 217 That rebuke, ‘ Mary hath chosen the better part/ 
is only a comparative discommendation. ^841 L.^Hunt 
Seer ii. (1864) 55 [We] hereby present the critics . . with our 
hearty discommendations. 

+ Discommrssion, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 + Com- 
mission sb .] trans. To deprive of a commission. 

1622 Crl. «5- Times fas. I (1849) II. 287 All justices are 
like to be di>Commis.sioned shortly, and a new choice made. 
1641 Laud Hist. Acc. Chancellorship 142 (L.), I shall .. 
proceed to discommission your printer and suppress his 
press. 1659 Milton Rupt. Comnnv. Wks. (1851) 401 For 
discommissioning nine great Officers in the Army, 

JDis committee : see Dis- 7. 

+ Disco'mmodable, a. Obs. rare-', [f. F. 
discommoder to inconvenience, Discommodate + 
-able.] Disagreeable, annoying. 

2579 Twyne Phisickc agst. Fort. i. xxii. 29 a, The smel of 
womens oyntmentes is more’discommodable then the odour 


flowres. 

r Disoo'aunodate, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 0 + Com- 
3DATE v., after obs. F. discornmod-cr (Cotgr.j.J 
ans. To put to inconvenience; to disturb, trou- 
e; - ■ next. Hence +Disco'imnodatedyVv. n. 
, 6 lo Crl. ,5. Times Jas. / (1840) J. U 9 A £f , ,h .' 

ray her stufT, which.. will much discommodate her :Mo 

ovron in Reliq. tVetton. (1672) 533 None ... „'* ~ 

mmodate, pillage. .or trouble oneanother. 

■It. t. n. xv, These Wars did so dram and dl 'commodate 
e King of Spain. 1649 Chosiweli. 1 M. “ f 

r, I desire you not to discommodate 3 ourself because ct 
e money due to me. - 

Discommode (diskpmtm-d), v. [f. Dis- 6 -f 
ojimode v., after obs. b. discommoder , sec prec.] 
To put to inconvenience or trouble; to 
commode, inconvenience. _ 

tuiley. Discommode, to incommode. 2753 M. 

Accomplish'd Woman 11. 127 bor fear of 
cfmuSl/g Viscurl/ .Si? Scorr I,rL JM 1. 1. could 
t discommode you to receive any of h.s Grace s v,< iters 
mine. 2830 Galt Laxerte P , 111. 1. (1849) 84 Findtn to 
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herself and the younger children discommoded in the boat. 
1885 Child Ballads in. IxxviiL 235/2 The hero comes out 
of his mound., to tell her how she discommodes him** 
every [tear] drop pierces, cold and bloody, to his breast. 
Hence Discommo'ded///. a., inconvenienced. 
1828 in . Webster. 18S0 Daily Tel. 30 Apr., Half- 
smothered ejaculations of discommoded mien. : 
tDiscommcrdiate, ,v. Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 6 
4-Commodiate, used by the same author.] —prec. 
1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglto's IVarrs of Flanders 59 
To have fought the Enemy by discommodiatmg them. 

+ Discommo-dious, n. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Commodious.] Causing trouble or inconvenience ; 
inconvenient : disadvantageous,' troublesome. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. Vllly c. 44 The. .distaunce of the towne 
'from the parishe churches, .is veraie discommodious. 1577 
13 . Googe Hercsbaeh’s ffitsb. iv. (1586) 179 b, The fixed, or 
standing Hives, bee discommodious, as which you can 
neither sell, nor remoove. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. fy 
Comrnw, (1603) 141 So discommodious is gluttonie to the 
.proceedings of the Christians. 16^5 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 

■ 154 A mariage. .totally discommodious, distastfull, dishonest 
and pernicious to him. 1668 Wilkins Beal Char. 29. 

b. as sb. s= Discommodious quality, rare. 

1583 B. Googe Bet. in l\ r . 4 Q . Ser. in. III. 242, I can 
verry well away wyth the dyscomodious off the contrcy. 

t Dis comm o’diotisly, adv. [f. prec. + -lv 2 .] 
Inconveniently. 

1633 T. James Voy. 6g They had laine very dtscommodi- 
ously all the winter. 1638 Mayne Lucan (1664) 81 Having 
. . discominodiously washt. 

tDiscommo-dionsness. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ -XESS.] Discommodious quality ; unsuitability, 
inconvenience ; a disadvantage. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 24 The discommodiousness of 
the place, where was neither ground.. to fly, nor yet any 
space for any long chace, 3637 SandersoNvSV;v//. II. 90 We 
. . begin to find those dlscommodiousnesses and incumbrances 
which lie fore we never thought of. 167^ Ocilby Bril. 186 
The Discommodiousness of the Harbor is a great Occasion 
‘of its not being well-frequented. 

Discommodity (diskpmfl-diti). [f. Dis- 9 + 
Commodity.] 

1 . The quality of being discommodious ; unsuit- 
nbleness, inconvenience, disadvantageousness. 

. .15x3 More A’ ich.Il I in Grafton C/rrzw. (1568)11. 798 He had 
declared the discommoditie of discord, and the commoditie 
of concord. 1577 B. Googe Hercsbach's Husb. m. (1586) 
147 b, Of the discommoditie of Essex Cheese, our .. John 
-Haywood. .mecrily writeth. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
(1621) 1335 Nassuf excused himself., by reason of the dis- 
commoditie of his health. 0x7x8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 
I. 688 The Reasdn of the Alteration of the Law, ought to 
he the Discommodity of continuing it. 1829 Lamb Lett. 
(1888) 224 You go about, in rain or fine, at all hours, without 
discommodity. ^ - ‘ 

2 . (with a and pi.) A' disadvantage, inconveni- 
ence, trouble. 

71531 Elyot Gov. 11. yi, These discommodities do happen 
by implacable wrath." 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. xi. (1682) 
X38 Patiently enduring all Discommodities of Cold, Rain, 
-and Hunger. 166a Petty Taxes 35 It would be a great 
discommodity to the Prince to take -more then he needs. 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 476, I have thought 
of all the discommodities that may come unto me. 
b. cotter. 

1879 Tkvons Pol. Eton. in. (188S) 58 As the noun commo- 
dities has been used .. as a concrete term, so we may now 
convert discoinmotiity into a concrete term, and speak of 
discommodities as substances or things which possess the 
quality of causing inconvenience or harm. 

Discommon (diskf-man), v. [f. Dis- 7, 3 + 
Common sb. anti a. : cf. also Common v.] 

+ 1 . trans . To cut off from the membership of a 
community ; spec. a. to deprive of citizenship, dis- 
franchise; b. to exclude from church fellowship, 
excommunicate. Obs. 

1478 in Eng. Gilds (1S70I 303 In opyn Court, the Mayer 
ana bayJlctfes.. declared the said persones note discomcned 
nor disfraunchesid. 1588 Br. An dr ewes Ninety-six Sermons 
(18431 V. 4 1 Every man doelh what in him lieth to discommon 
communities, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vnt. Wks. 1845 11. 
4^1 What though a man being severed by excommunica- 
tion from the Church, he not thereby deprived or freedom 
in the city; nor being there discommoned, is thereby forth- 
with, .excluded from the Church? 1650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, 
de Pace in Phentx (1708) I L 382 We also ought to know the 
• causes why we discommon any of the Citizens in that 
.; Commonwealth, a 1655 Vines Lord's Sup/. (1677) 230 
Ground to divcoininon, or divfranchixe a reputed member. 
C. f l .C- To exclude, banish. 

1586 Praise of Mux. 7; By a commission onely of Sic 
vojumus. Sic minimus, to discommon that which is the 
principal! [music]. 

2 . In the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge : 
To deprive (a tradesman) of the privilege of deal- 
ing with the undergraduates. 

1530 in W. H . Turner .Select. Bee. Oxford 80 The hedds 
of the Unyverdte . . dyscoumcnyd hym, and commaunded 
all the manvrbvlls cooks, and all others of the Unyvcrsitc 
that they ahulue nothcr bye nor sell w l hym. 1655 Fuu.lu 
Ch. Hist. in. vi. | 30 A civil penalty (eijuivalent Jo the Uni- 
versities discommoning a Townsman in Cambndg). 176* 
Gent!. Mag. 91 An action depending in the vice-chancellor's 
court at Oxford against a tradesman of that place was de- 
termined, when the defendant was publicity discommoned. 
1864 J. IL Newman Apel. 173, 1 had Iwen posted up by die 
marshal on the buttery Jia’tch of ever)' College of my Uni- 
versity, after the manner of discommoned pastry-cooks, 
b. To deprive of commons; "Discommons i. 
»8*s C. M. WcsTMAcorr Eng. Spy I. 167, I was instantly 
expelled college, dLcmmnnncJ. 


' 3 . a. To deprive of the right of common; to 
exclude from pasturing on a common ; see Common 
4b. 1 5, 6 . Also fig. b. To deprive, of the character 
of a common ; .to inclose (common land). 

1597-8 lip. Hall Sat. v. tit. 72 Whiles thou discommonest 
thy neighbour’s kine, And xvam’st that none feed in thy 
.field. 1828 Webster, Dis-couitnon, lo appropriate common 
land ; to separate and inclose common. Court. 1865 Lowell 
JVcic Eng. Two C. Ago Prose Wks. 1S90 II. 76 To develop 
the latent possibilities of English law and English character, 
by clearing away the fences by which the abuse of the one 
-was gradually discommoning the other from the broad 
fields of natural right. 

‘ Discommonize, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Commonize 
v. (or Common sb. + -ize).] = Discommon 2. 

1886 H. V. Barnett in Home Chimes 250 Slippy’s dts- 
.commonizcd, and the proctors are down on the Three Crows. 
1893 J Vestm. Gaz. 5 Apr. 7/2 7'he boat-builder who lends 
out a boat to an undergraduate who prevails on him to omit 
! his name from the list might, if detected, be for ever dis* 

! commonised. 

Discommons (diskp'msnz), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + 
-Commons sb. pi., 3, 4.] .I-Ience Disco’mmonsed 
ppl. a. } Disco'nimonsing vbl. sb. 

1 . I rans. To deprive of commons in a college. 

2856 F. E. Paget Owlet Owlst. 112 The world that could 

be ruled by being discommonsed, imposed, rusticated, ex- 
pelled, lay at his mercy. j88x Saintsbl-ky Drydcn i. 6 On 
July 19th, 1652 .. he was discommonsed and gated for a 
fortnight for disobedience and contumacy. 2881 Pall Mall 
Budget 4 Nov. 20 Like a great school where a lecture, an 
imposition, a discommonsing, a gentle personal castigation, 
or . . expulsion were the only punishments in use. 2894 
Astley 50 Years' Sport I. 34, I was discommonsed for 
keeping a dog contrary to the statutes. 

2. —Discommon 2. 

2852 Bristf.d 5 Years in Eng. Univ. fed. 2) 81 note. The 
owners [of lodging-houses] being solemnly bound to report 
all their lodgers who stay out at night, under pain of being 
‘discommonsed’. 2861 Hughes Tom .Bnnvti at Oxf. i. 
(1889)6 To keep all -discommonsed. tradesmen .. and bad 
characters generally, out of the college. 

t Disco’mmonwealth., v. itonec-ivd. [Dis- 
7. c.] trans. To cut off from the common- 
wealth or state. Hence f Discommonwealth- 
ing 'vbl. sb. 

2647 Ward Simp. Cobler 47_The divell himselfe..as he is 
a creature, hee fears decreation, as an Angell dehomina- 
tlons ; as a Prince dis-commonwealthings. 

Dis commune (diskp’mwn), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Commune v., or Dis- 7 a + Commune sb.] Hence 
Disco'mnumed ppl. a., Disco’mnuming vbl. sb. 
+ 1 . trans. To cut off or exclude from com- 
munion, fellowship, or association. Obs. 

2590 D. Androes in Greenwood Collect. Sclannd. Art. E ij, 
The other was a ciuile discommuning. 2628 Hales Gold. 
Bern. (1688)424 By suspending, discommuning, by expelling 
them from their Churches, etc. 2647 Fuller Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 130 Must I be discommuned from my 
husband’s devotion Y 2659 Gauden ‘Tears of Ch. 409 When 
they have disputed, and discommoned, and unchurched, and 
unchristened one another. 

2. Discommons. 2. 

3677 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 383 Brickland, a dis- 
communed cobler. 2691 — Ath. Oxon. II. 507 He ..did 
expel the said Dobson, and discommune for ever the Book- 
seller called Edward Thome. 27x0 Hkarne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) III. 08 Mr. Ryley xvns one of the Persons dis- 
common'd, which he attributes chiefly to Dr. Sacheverell. 
1852 Queen's Bench Bep. XVIII. 650 The said Vice.Chan- 
cellor and certain Heads of Colleges .. pronounced the 
platntiflf to be dtscommuued until the end of next term. 

t Discomimrnion. Obs. [Dis- 9 : cf. prec.] 
Exclusion from communion or fellowship. 

1590 'I) Sj’erin in Confer. JL 20 The .IJishop his cxcoin- 
.munication is but a Ciuile discomniunion. 1660 Gauden 
B to unrig 263 Dqugh-baked Protestants, that are afraid to 
own their dtscommtinion and distance from the Church 
politick, or Court of Rome. 

Eiscommunity (disk£mi/ 7 'nili). rare- 1 ., [f. 
Di*s- 9 + Community.] Absence of community ; 
the quality of not having something in common. 

3859 Darwin Orig. Spec. (iBSS) II. xiv. 253 Dissimilarity 
of embryonic development does not prove discommunity of 
descent. 

Di8Comonerula, Discomorula : see Disco-, 
t Disco’mpauied, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [pa. 
pple. of *discompany vb., ad. OF. dcscontpaignicr , 
f. dcs- f Dis- 4 + compaignicr to Company.] De- 
stitute of company, unaccompanied, 

1599 1*. Jonson Cynthia's AYr*. lit. v, If shee bee alone, 
now, and discompanied. 26x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(16=6) 23 (His] step-mother., numbered him, comming to 
her house, estrnyed, in hunting,. and discomnanied. 

! Discompa*ition t v. rare. [f. Dis- . 7 a.] 
j trans. To deprive of companionship. 

1 1883 G. Macdonald Dona! Grant 1 . xxiv. 254 A youth, 

j fresh from college and suddenly discompanioncd at home. 

• t Discompensate, v. nonec-ivd. [f. Djs- C 
t + Compensate v.] trans. To do the reverse of 
compensating ; to counterbalance in the way of loss 
I instead of gain. 

' 1704 F. Fuller Med.Gvmn. (17x8 21 It will not suffice to 

. discompensate the Benefit. 

J - t Discomple*xion, v. Oh. rare. [f. Djs- 71!.] 

| trans. To spoil the complexion or aspect of; to 
1 render unsightly, disfigure, deface. 

, ' , x ^35 Shirley Coronal, t. i, HU band may !>c disordered. . 

« hi* ncli cloaths be discomplexioned With bloud. ibid. iv. iii. 


DISCOMPOSURE. 

Can a sorrow enter but upon tby garment. Or discomplexion 
thy attire? 

Discompli'ance. ran- 1 , [f. Dis- 9 + 
Compliance.] Refusal to comply, non-com- 
pliance. 

2664 Pepys />/Vrrp'23 July, A compliance will discommend 
me to Mr. Coventry, and a discompliance to my Lord 
Chancellor. 

Discompose (diskpmptTu-2), v. [f, Dis- 6 - h 
'Compose v. The Caxton instance, in sense 1, 
stands alone in time, and prob. represents an OF. 
*descomposev=- F. decomposer.] 

1. traits . To destroy or disturb the composure or 
calmness of; to ruffle, agitate, disquiet: a. (persons, 
or their minds, feelings, etc.). 

2483 Caxton Cato 1 iij b, Thou oughtest not to wepe ne 
to discompose the when thow Iosest the rychesses and tern- 
poralle goodes of thys world. 1645 Br. Hall Bailed. Dis * 
contents 6 Prosperity may discompose us, as we! as an 
adverse condition. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 16S Every 
opposition of our espous'd opinions . . discomposeth the minds 
serenity. ,1732 Poj*e Ess. Man 1. 168 Belter for Us, perhaps, 
it might appear, That never passion discompos'd the mind. 
2765 Walpole Cas. Otranto iv. (27^ S) 65 Discompose not 
yourself for the glnsing of a peasant s son. 2876 'J'. Hakuy 
Ethclberta xlvii, Sol’s bitter chiding had been the first thing 
to discompose her fortitude. • 

b. (things, as the sea, the air). 

1646 T. Hall Poems 65 That breath of thine can onely 
raise Newstormes and discompose the Seas. 1661 Cowu.v 
Disc . Govt. O . Cromwell Wks. 2720 II. 626 No Wind., the 
Air to discompose. 2793 S.m eaton Edystone L. § 300 Not 
a breath of wind discomposed the surface of the water. 

2 . To disturb the order or arrangement ofr to 
throw into confusion ; to disarrange, disorder, un- 
settle.' Now rare or Oh. 

1622 Florid, Discomporre , to vnframe, to discompose. 
1649 Cromwell Let. 29 July, Sir, discompose not your 
thoughts or estate for what you are to pay me. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 20 So much the more His (Adam’s] wonder was^ to 
find, unwak’ned Eve With Tressesdiscompos’d, and glowing 
Cheek As through unquiet rest. 2747 Gould Eng. Ants 104 
This Species (of red ants] is., the most daring and venomous, 
as Experience will teach any that presume to discompose 
their Settlements.^ 2826 Kkatingk Trav. (1817) IL 2 Our 
whole body was discomposed and dispersed in an instant. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 357 These minutim alter and 
discompose the characters of the citizens. . 

+ b. To upset or disorder the health of ; pa. pple. 
indisposed, out of health. Oh. 

2694 Luttrell Brief Bel. (285^) III. 404 The lord keeper 
on Sunday last fell backwards in his chamber and came 
with his head to the ground, which much discomposes him. 
1708 Hearse Collect. 16 Oct., Is much discomposed with 
a cold. 2712 W. Rogers Voy. (2728) 213 Being discomposed 
I was not with them. - 
* 1 * 3 . To displace, discard. Oh. 

2622 Bacon lint. VII , 242 (R.) Hec neeuer put downe, or 
discomposed counsellor, or neare scruant, saue onely Stanley, 
the Lord Chamberlaine. 1640 Fuller foseph's Ci>at iii. 
(1867) 133 It is recorded in the honour of our King ilenrj^ 
the Seventh, that he never discomposed favourite. 

Discomposed (diskf'mpiM-zd, poct.-zi-i\),f>J>l.a. 
[f. prec. + -KL> I.] Disordered, disturbed, agitated, 
disquieted : see the verb. 

2625-8 tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. jv. (2688) 615 His un* 
settled and discomposed Countenance. 1626 T. H[awkinsj 
Caussln’s Holy Crt. 221 It is an absolute folly of a discom- 
posed iudgement. 3670 Dryden 2 st Pt. Com/. Granada H* 
1, I met Almanzor coming back from Court, But with a dU* 
compos’d and speedy Face. 1838 Scott F. M. Perth xxxv, 
With a discomposed aspect and faltering voice. 

. Hence Siscompcrsedly adv . ; Discompo'sed- 
jxgbb, -disturbedness, disquietude. 

2627 Donne Serin . xxii. 218 Thlr inordinatencssc thir db* 
composednesse and fluctuation of passion. 2655-62 GuRNAtL 
C/tr. in Arm , (1669) 356/2 David behaved himself discom- 
posedly. 2677 Hale Contempt. II. Afflictions (R.), Sickness 
. . is a time of distemper and discomposedness. 2881 .Mrs- 
C. Bkakd Policy 4 P. II. 33 She rose discomposedly. 

Discomposing (disk{Tmpt>«*zirj), ppl. a. [b 
as prec. + -INC -.] That discomposes. 

2694 Boyle Excell. Thcol. 11. v. 220 A man that is not in 
love with a fair lady,. may have as true and jicrfect, thoush 
not as discomposing an idea ofher face. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela II. 385, I hope I have not one discomposipK tnint* 
to say. 1893 Crockett Slickit Minister 92 A tall girl . .took 
the dominie round the neck in a discomposing manner. 

Hence 3 >tsoompo* singly adv., in a wav that 
discomposes or disturbs. 

2891 G. Meredith On: of our Cong. Ill, xii. 347 Per feet I)* 
satisfactory, yet discomposingly violent appeals. 

+ Dis composition. Oh. [n. of action from 
"Discomuosk, after Composition.] The condition 
of being discomposed ; disorder, discomposure. 

36*4 Donne Devotions 8 (T.) O perplexed di*compoMiiom 
O riddling distemper, O miserable condition of man . 

Ft nett For. Ambass. 63 He was.. brought to the presence 
of his Majesty without’discompodtion of countenance, 
t Discompo'stnre. Oh. [ad. Sp. descent pcs- 
‘ittra disorder (Minsbeu 1599)1 f- dese cm pater to 
discompose. Cf.com/oslttre . J *= next. 

2622 Mabue tr. Aleman’s Gusman D'.-l/f L /C 

*A-compo*ture or %njomteu » -* 
;ion* wliatsocver. t6*6_ IJaco^ 
it * . by the disortlimstioa 
le I'arts. 

L-jTmp.T.-a'a,). (f. Dii-rou- 
The fuct or comli'.ion ol 
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1 . Disorder, confusion, derangement. ? Obs. 

1641 Milton Antmadv . (1851) 223 The Prelates . . which 
way soever they tume them, put all things into a foule dis- 
composure. 1677 Halk Prim : Orig. Man . iv. vii. 348 The 
Wonder and Miracle is ten times greater in the state of 
things as they now stand, than it would he in such a dis- 
composure of Nature. 1756 Bullock in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 
402 Several pieces of minerals were dropped from the sides 
and roof, but all the shafts remained intire, without the 
least discomposure. 

+ b. Derangement of health, indisposition. Obs. 

- 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. 11. i. (1845! 98 You left me free 
from any other discomposure than that which your leaving 
me is wont to give_ me. ■ 1669 W. Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 
275 In cases of uterine discomposures. 1734 Watts Reliq. 
Juv. (1789) IIO Latrissa is often indisposed .. Last Friday 
she was seized with her usual discomposures. 

+ c. The condition of being taken to pieces; 
dismemberment. Obs . 

1660 W. Secker .Nonsuch Prof. 73 We see more In the 
discomposure of a Watch then when its wheels are set 
together. 

2 . Disturbance of mind or feelings; agitation, 
perturbation. (Cf. Composure, sense 10.) 

164^ Clarendon // rrL Rcb. 1. (1843) 13/1 And he continued 
in this melancholic and discomposure of mind many days. 
1690 Norris Bcatitudcs(i6g2) 66 Without any the least 
shew of Impatience or Discomposure of Spirit. 1741 Rich- 
ardson Pamela 1 1742) IV. 203 Did I betray any Impatience 
of Speech or Action, any Discomposure? 1828 Scott P. hi. 
Perth vi, His face was pale, his eyes red ; and there was an 
air of discomposure about his whole person. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist . Eng I. 471 A series of sermons was preached there 
by Popish divines, to the great discomposure of zealous 
churchmen. 

*|* 3 . Want of harmony ; disagreement, dissension. 
Obs. rare . 

1661 Boyle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 73 How exquisite a 
symmetry . . Omniscience doth . . discover in the Scripture’s 
method, in spite of those seeming discomposures that now 
puzzle ine. 1673 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 271 , 1 was 
not there . . because of the present discomposures between 
the scholars and townsmen. 

Discompt, obs. form of Discount. 

+ Discomputa-tion. Obs.-* [Dis- 9.] An 
erroneous reckoning. 
x6ir Florio, Scontputo, a discomputation. 

Discomycetous : see Disco-, 
t Disconcert, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + Conceit 
traits. To deprive of the conception or notion; 
to put (any one) out of the conceit {of something). 

1640 J. Dyke Worthy Commun. 6r An over good conceit 
of a mans owne condition and estate, .disconceits a man of 
the necessity of Christ. 

Hence f Disconcerted ppl. a . ; f DIsconcci*tcd- 
nes«, the being out of conceit with something. 

1659 D. Pell Intpr. Sea 1x4 An ill affectedness, and discon- 
peitedness, both towards good people, and all godly and 
religious exercises. 

tDisco'ucert, sb. Obs . rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Concert sb . : cf. It. sconccrto , for discoticerlo, Sp. 
desconcierto , mod.F. deconccrt .] Want of concert or 
concerted action ; disunion, disagreement in action. 

x 658 Temple Let. to Ld. Arlington Whs. 1731 II. 113 
Avoid all Pretexts .. of France’s breaking the Business .. 
which I knew they would be strongly tempted to . . by our 
Disconcert for their Defence. 1673 — Observ. Nctherl. 
Pref. (Seager), The remainders of their state are . .kept alive 
by neglect or disconcert of their enemies. 1839 Poe Masque 
Red Death Wks. i86a I. 341 The waltzers perforce ceased 
their evolutions ; ana there was a brief disconcert of the 
whole gay company. 

Disconcert (ciiskffasdut), v. [a. obs. F. dis- 
concert er{\G\\ Cotgr., diseoncerle, ‘disordered, con- 
fused; set awry*), mod.F. deconcerter , f. dis-, dd-, 
Dis- 4 + concert er to Concert : cf. It. disconcerlare 
* to vntunc ’ (Florio), Sp. desconcertdr 4 to disagree, 
to break a match, to set at variance * (Minsheu).] 

1 . traits. To put out of concert or harmonious 
action ; to throw into confusion, disarrange, de- 
range, spoil, frustrate ; now esp. to disarrange or 
upset measures or plans concerted. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 11. 134 The best 
Harmony of the four Qualities may be dissolved .. and 
the loveliest Proportion of Organs disconcerted. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub xi. 128 Which a drop of film can wholly disconcert. 
1769 Robertson Chas. L^V. 11. 293 But an unforeseen 
accident disconcerted all his measures. 18:8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. iv. iv.. 154 One of the four divisions . . fell 
behind its time, and disconcerted the operations of the re- 
mainder. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 151 This scheme 
•was . . completely disconcerted by the course which the 
civil war took. 

b. To disturb or displace in material position. 
Obs. rare. 

X747 Gentl. Mag. 102 His shatter'd leg being cut off, the 
bandage was disconcerted by the ship's motion. 

2 . To disturb the complacency or self-possession 
of ; to confuse, ruffle, 4 put out \ 

37x6 Collier tr. Panegyric k 59 ’Tis part of the Devil's 
business to disconcert our Mind, to ruffle our Humour, and 
blow us up to Rage and Passion. 1752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 18S ? 10 He never - - disconcerts a puny satirist with 
unexpected sarcasms. 3856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Letgh 
m. G06 He would not disconcert or throw me out. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I..482 Are you at all disconcerted, 
Cebes, at our friend's objection? 

Hence Diaconce-rting ppl. a., that disturbs self- 
possession or complacency. 

1807 Barret t A tithe 'Patents (ed. 9)41 A hundred dis- 


concerting measures mov'd. 1891 R. Kipling City Dread/. 
Nt. 61 A stolid and disconcerting company is this ring of 
eyed monsters. 1892 A thenxum 2 Apr. 434/2 Curious and 
disconcerting problems relating to human nature. 

Disconcerted (diskpns 5 \ited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] Disturbed from self-possession ; pnt to 
confusion; ruffled; ‘put out’. Hence Discon- 
ce-rtedly adv . ; Disconco'rtcaness, the state of 
being put out. 

1723 Blackmore Hist. Conspiracy B ij a, The Govern- 
ment was more disconcerted and embroil’d. 1752 A. 
Murphy in Gray's-Inn Jml. No. 6 p8 Florio has an un- 
easy disconcerted Temper. 1752 Miss Taleot Lett. (1809) 
II. 80 It is very foolish to look. disconcerted in the way 
I have seen you do ., Whence is this disconcertedness? 
x847DicKENS./Ai»«/r<'/ Man (C. D. td.) 210 Mr. Williams, 
standing behind the table, and rummaging disconcertedly 
among the objects upon it. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 
Epil. 8 Our singer For his truant string Feels with discon- 
certed finger. 

Disconcertion (diskpnsaujan). [irreg. f. Dis- 
concert v. ; after etymological formations like 
insert , insertion .] The action of disconcerting, or 
the condition of being disconcerted; confusion. 

(‘ Disconcertion has the authority of Mr. Curran * R.) 

(Not in J. or Todd.] . 1794 St. Trials , Havtilton Rowan 
(R.), If I could entertain a hope of finding refuge for the 
disconcertion of my mind in the nerfect composure of yours. 
x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 31 No embarrassment is 
discoverable; neither disconcertion nor anger takes place. 
x 83 x Mem. G. Thomson xii. 176 To his still greater discon- 
certion [he] was asked to make a speech. 

Disconcertment (diskpnsaMtment). [f. Dis- 
concert v. + -ment; perh. after F. ddconccrtcment. ] 
The action of disconcerting ; the fact or condition 
of being disconcerted. 

2866 Howells Vcnet. Life vii. 89 House-hunting, under 
the circumstances, becomes an office of constant surprise and 
disconcertment to the stranger. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. 
Fool x. .vii. His disconcertment, .seemed to show that there 
was more in the matter than had been suspected. 1890 
Temple Bar Mag. May 2 His disconcertment is written., 
on his features. 


fDisconclu'de, v. Obs.—° [Dis- 6.] 

i6xx Florio, Disconchiitdere , to discouclude. 

Disconcord t see Dis- 9. 
t Discondesce'nd, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Con- 
descend^.] iitlr. To withdraw from condescen- 
sion, consent, or compliance. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. i. (1599) 5 The king .. satisfied 
him in the effect, but not in the manner, plainely declaring 
to Lodowyke that he did not discondescend from the first 
plot and resolution for the ambassadors. 

t Discondirce, v. Obs . [f. Dis- 6 + Conduce 
v.] intr. To be non-conducive to. Hence Dis- 
condu'cing ppl. a., non-conducive. 

16.. Donne Serin, xli. 408 Of things that conduce or dis- 
conduce to his glory. 1626 Ibid. Ixxvii. 782 It were imperti- 
nent. .and disconducing to our owne end to vex.. the Pope. 

t Discondu'cive, a- Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Conducive, after prec. vbj Not conducive. 

1819 Seager Suppl. Johnson, Disconducive , disadvan- 
tageous, obstructive, impeding, that makes against. 

Dieconfeis, -fis, -feit, -fefc, etc. : see Discom-. 
+ Disconfi’de, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dts- 6 + 
Confide v.] intr. To do tbe reverse of confiding; 
to put no confidence or trust in. 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. viii. 50 Placing all my con- 
fidence in his Divine Majesty, and totally disconfiding in 
myself. 

Disco'nfidence. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Confidence, after prec. vb.] The opposite of 
confidence; distrust. 

x6« Bp. Mountagu Diatriboe 156 Iosephus doth not 
confidently say it : shew me any such confidence or dis- 
confidence in Iosephus, and I yeeld vnto all the_ Iewes. 
1799 tr. Diderot's Nat. Son 1 1 . 35 As I expected this timidity, 
or rather discon fidence, I had brought with me all your 
letters (etc.]. 

+ Disco'nfident, a. Obs. rare~°. Wanting 
in confidence. Hence f Disco*nfidently adv., 
without confidence. 


x666 J. Sergeant Let. of Thanks 74 To speak dis-confi- 
dcntly and condescendingly. 

Disconfiture, obs. form of Discomfiture. 

Disconford, obs. form of Discomfort. 

Disconfo’rm, a. Sc. [f. Dis- 10 + Conform 
a., after L. dis-similis , etc.] Not conformable. 
In Sc. Laiu the opposite of Conform a . 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 120 The forme and proving of 
exception be witnes, is divers, and disconforme to the 
maner of the probation of the liheli. 3890 Scott. Leader 
29 Jan. 4 That they were ‘disconform* to the spirit of the 
Improvement Act. 3891 Law Times XCII. 188/2 It was 
seen conclusively that the wheat was disconform to sample. 

t Disconfb'rm, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Con- 
form v.] intr. To do the opposite of conforming ; 
to disagree or differ in practice. Const, to, from. 

a 1670" Hacket A bp. Williams \. (1602) 212 (D.) That 
they do it only out of crossness to disconform to your prac- 
tise. 1678 Norris Coll. Mtsc. (1690) 86 Thy Pardon my 
sweet' Saint I implore. My soul ne’rc disconform’d from 
thine before. 

t Disconfo*rma'ble, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Conformable.] The reverse of conformable ; un- 
conformable ; disagreeing. Const, from, to. 

1603 Jas. I in Contn. St era's Citron. I1615) S42 x As long 
as they are discon for mable in religion from vs, they cannot 


DISCONNECTEDNESS. 


be but hajfc my Subiects. 1710 Norris Chr. Pmd. vi. 232 
Always discon formable to himself, doing what he would not, 
and not doing what he would and should. 1823 Bentham 
Not Paul 329 By means discon formable to the uniform 
course of nature. 

Disconformity (disk^nfp-jmiti). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Conformity : , cf. Sp. descoiformidad disagree- 
ment ; also Disconform a.] The opposite of con- 
formity or practical agreement ; nonconformity. 

3602 Segar Hon. Mil. Civ. m. xliv. 378 The Cardinals 
. .were seuenteene, whose disconformitie continued the seat 
voyd almost three yeeres. a 3639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. 
Scotl. 1, (1677) 13 He thus excises his disconformity with 
Rome in the^ keeping of Easteri a 3680 J. Corbet Free 
Actions ii.^xvi. (x68 3) 24 [It] hath necessarily, in the manner 
of it, a disconformity jto Gods Law. 1793 Trial Fyshe 
Palmer sb As to the disconformity in the copy of thfc In- 
dictment. 3818 Jas. Mill /•>//. India I. n. v. 186 Practices 
..forced into a disconformity with their ancient institutions. 
3843 Mill Logic _ 1. vi. § 1 Conformity or disconformity to 
usage or convention. 

Disconfort, -fyte, obs. ff. Discomfort, -fit. 
Discongrtrity. ? Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Con- 
gruity.] The quality of being 1 discongruous 1 ; 
absence of congruity ; disagreement, inconsistency ; 
incongruity. 

2624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 42 Upon Erasmus' bare word 
who savoured some discongruity of style. 2625 — App. 
Cxsar 11. vi. 163 That much discongruity betwixt Him and 
us. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. vi. xi8 The intrinsecal 
discongruity of the one to the other. 3728 Earbkry tr. 
Burtict's St. Dead I. 80 The Soul forms its absolute Judg- 
ment upon them m itself, by a Congruity and Discongruity 
with its own Nature, a 2806 Bp. Worsley Scrm. II. 317 
Internal perceptions of moral fitnesses and discongruities. 

t Discongruous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 
10 + Congruous.] Wanting in congruity; incon- 
gruous ; disagreeing. 

2678'CuDwoRTH In tell. Sysf. 1. v. 673 Discongruous forms. 

Discoujure, v. rave. [f. Dis- 6 + Conjure v.~] 
traits, i* a. ? To disenchant. Obs. b. To deprive 
of the power of conjuring. 

1651 Howell Venice 191 Ravenous Birds such as these 
are, who stand about me now, to discoujure me with their 
hideous noise. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. i, Necker [re- 
turns] to the (Eil-de-Bceuf, with the character of a dis- 
conjured conjuror there, — fit only for dismissal. 

Disconnect (disk^ne'kt), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Con- 
nect v.] 

1 . trails. To sever the connexion of or between ; 
to disjoin, disunite, separate. Const, with, from. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 50 It is not easy to foresee, 
what effect would be, of disconnecting with Parliament the 
greatest part of those who hold civil employments. 279a 
— Let. to Sir H. LangrisheW ks. VI. 317 The Episcopal 
Church of England, before the Reformation, connected with 
the See of Rome, since then, disconnected and protesting 
against some of her doctrines, and against thepvhole of her 
authority. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 224 It was impossible to 
disconnect him with old clothes and oranges. 2854 G. B. 
Richardson Uuiv. Code v. 7591 Disconnect your screw 
propeller. 2892 Law Times' Rep. LXVII. 210/1 To dis- 
connect the drains of the defendants from the sewer. 

2 . To separate into disconnected or detached 
parts. Obs. exc. in pn.fple. : see Disconnected 2. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. (R.), Thus the commonwealth itself 
would .. crumble away, be disconnected into the dust and 
powder of individuality. 3820 Wellington in Gunv. Dcsp. 
V. 61 x They shall not induce me to disconnect my army. 

Disconne'ct, ppu a. rare ~~ x . [short for next : 
cf. Connect ppl. a . J = Disconnected. 

1839 Bailey Fcstus xx. (1848) 254 In shadowy glimpses, 
disconnect The story, flowerlike, closes thus its leaves. 

Disconnected (diskpne’kted),///. a. [f. Dis- 
connect v. + -ed 1 : but in sense usually privative 
of Connected.] 

1 , Having no connexion {with something else, 
or with each other) ; detached {from) ; uncon- 
nected, separate. 

1783 Blair Led. Rite/, xv. (Seager), An allegory . . may 
be allowed to stand more dLconnected with the literal 
meaning. 2799 Han. More Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 277 The 
chronology being reduced to disconnected dates, instead of 
presenting an unbroken series. 2833 Westm. Rci>. XIV. 5 r 
An inland sea, totally disconnected from the ocean. 2865 
Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 205/2 One (paper] wholly disconnected 
with the county. 3E70 D. M. Wallace A ustralas.u. 19 
The elevations consisting more frequently of low discon- 


ed hills. .. 

>. Without family connexions ; not well-con- 

48 C. Bronte J. Eyre xvi, A Governess, disconnected, 
and plain. . . , • 

Destitute of connexion between its parts , in- 
erent. (Also tram/, of a speaker or writer.) 

JO Daily Snvs 10 Oct., TkJita 
onnected. 1S70 Lowaj Shufy IVmt. (-886) 157 

:cturer] was disconnected. . 

pnrp Disconnc'ctedly adv., ia a disconnect 


lectcd. Accomplished discon- 

Daily “«<* .6 June a/l.A 
n-rid? - nro.e (vl.ich completely drowned ins voice 
» ™nmnn of disconnectedness to the general 
appearance o, g CoLvls Lani ! or v . It 

™n S eiStiai habit cf Landor’s mind . . to think in 
's' and disconnectedly. 18S5 \ Athenzinn 23 May 
itc style reminds us throughout of that of Miss 
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Disconnecter, -or (diskpne-ktai). [f. Dib- 
Cosbect v. + -ek i.J One who or that which dis- 
connects ; an apparatus or device for disconnecting, 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal . 59/1 Sewer Disconnectors. 

Disconnective, a* [f- Disconnect v., after 
connective .] Having the function of disconnecting; 
disjunctive. Hence Dlscoime'ctiveuess. : 

18x4 . J. Gilchrist Etyrn. Ir.terpr.s 04 Either. -and Neither 
..are disconnective. 1870 C. J. Smith Syn. <5- Antonyms t 
Aberration , Syn .. Desultoriness, Disconnectiveness, In- 
consecutiveness. 

Discoxmexi on, -section, (diskphe-k/an). [f. 
Dis- 9 + Connexion, after Disconnect v.] 

The action of disconnecting (rare) ; the fact or 
condition of being disconnected or unconnected ; 
undoing of connexion; separation, detachment* dis- 
union. (Const .from, between.) 

172$ Franklin True Happiness Wits. 1887 I. 423 We 
shall soon see the disconnexion between that and true, solid 
happiness. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. II. 193 A 
Spirit of disconnexion, of distrust, and of treachery among 
public men. 1846 Trench Mirac . xxix. (1862) 416 The 
power was most truly his own, not indeed in disconnexion 
from the Father. 1875 Ouseley Harmony Iv. 61 An awk- 
ward harmonic disconnection between the 6th and 7th of 
the Scale. 1894 Times 23 July 6/6 [It] involves the com- 
plete disconnexion of one part of the machinery before the 
other can be brought into working order. 1895 Parkes 
Health 60 By disconnection [of drains] is meant that the 
waste-pipe should discharge by an open end in the outer air. 

1 . Want of connexion between the component 
parts ; disconnectedness. 

1815 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 454 The Iliad has too 
much of the disconnection which offends in the Orlando. 

t Disco*nscxent, a. Obs . ' [f. Drs- io + Con- 
scient.] Devoid of conscience, unconscientious. 

1640 Ld. J. DtGBY Sp. in Ho. Com. q Nov. (1641) 8 Seek- 
ing to remove from our Soveraigne such unjust J udges, such 
pemitious Counsellours, and such disconscient Divines. 

Disccrnsecrate, v. rare~°. [f. Dis- 6 + Con- 
secbate v. : cf. Deconsecrate.] tram. To de- 
prive of consecration, to desecrate. 

18S4 in Webster. 

tDisconse’nt, v. Obs. [ad. OF. desconsent- 
ir to be at variance with (Godef.), f. des-> Dis- 4 
+ consent ir to agree, accord, Consent.] intr. To 
refuse consent; not to consent ; to disagree, dis- 
sent. Const, with, from. 

1530 Tindale Ansiv. More Wks. 307 A man must im- 
mediately loue God and his commauodementes, and there- 
fore disagree and disconsent vnto the fleshe, and be at bate 
therewith. 1540 Coverdale Erasm . Par. Rom. Prol. ttiv, 
For the law dcclareth that our hertes are bounde and that 
we cannot disconsent from him. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 

18 If.. the tradition of the Church were now grown so ridi- 
culous, and disconsenting from the Doctrine of the Apostles. 

t Bisconse’nt, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb., after 
Consent sbi\ Negation of consent. By his dis- 
consent : without his consent. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. viii. (1730) 52 All which 
■was done in the presence of the King, and by his disconsent, 
as may appear by his discontent thereat. 

Disconsider (diskpnsrd di), v. rare. [f. Dis- 
G + Consider vi] trans. To lower in considera- 
tion, bring into disrepute : cf. Consider 9. 

1887 Stevenson Misadv. J. Nicholson i. 3 It was the sort 
of exploit that disconsidered a young man for good with 
the more serious classes. 1889 — Master of B. ui. 53 The 
man was now disconsidered and as good as deposed. 

So ZMsconsldera’tion, the action of disconsider- 
ing, or fact of being disconsidered; disrepute. 

1880 T. W. Allies Life’s Decision 238 Its poverty and 
worldly disconsideration. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 190, 

I have now arrived at such a pitch of disconsideration that 
..I do_not know a soul that I can face. 

+ Disco’nsolacy. Obs. [f. Disconsolate a.: 
see -Acy.] The state or condition of being dis- 
consolate; disconsolateness. 

1653 Waterhouse Learning 14S (L.) My repair shall 

„ to God. .in all spiritual doubts and disconsolacies. a 1677 
Harrow Exp. Creed ( I.', Penury, baseness, disconsolacy. 

[Disconsolance, -ancy: sec List of Spurious 
J Tonis. 

Disco me la ncy is a misreading of Disconsolacy, and dis- 
Consolance a dictionary figment deduced therefrom.] 

Disconsolate (disl: ( i-nvTla'),«. (si.). [ri.med.L. 
disconsolat-us comfortless (Du Cange), f. dis- Dts- 
4 + L. consol'd us\ see Consolate fpl. a. Cf! iGth 
c. F. dcsconsoU, It. seonsolato, Sp. dcsconsolado .] 

1 . Destitute of consolation or comfort; unhappy, 
comfortless ; inconsolable, forlorn. 

1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 145 Rewe on the poore and 
folk desconsolate. 1404 Fabyan Chrcn. v. cxl. 1-7 Thou 
mother to wrctchis ami other disconsolate. 1594 Spenser 
Ameretlilxxxvm, So I alone, now left disconsolate, Mourne 
to my selfe the absence of my love. 1663 Pcrvs Diary 
39 0ct., The King.. is most fondly disconsolate for her, 
and weeps by her. a 1704 T. Brown Two Oxf. Scholars 
Wks. 1720 I. 7 A poor disconsolate widow. *709 Steele 
Tatter No. 23 T 2 ihc Disconsolate soon pitched upon a 
very agreeable Successor. 1863 Loncf. tray side Inn 1. 
Pale. SerPed. xix, She.. passed out at the gate With foot- 
step slow and soul disconsolate. 1864 Tennyson En. Ant. 
G78 On the nigh-naked tree the robin piped Disconsolate. 

2 . Of places or things : Causing or manifesting j 

discomfort; dismal, cheerless, gloomy. j 

<■*374 Chaucer Troylus v. 342 O paleys desolat !..0 j 


paleys empti and disconsolat ! __ 1655-62 Gurnall Chr. in 
Ann. (1660) 256/2 When the Christians affairs are most dis- 
consolate, he may soon meet with a happy change. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 66 The disconsolate Darkness of our 
Winter Nights. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton ix. (1840) 
156 It was . . a desolate, disconsolate wilderness. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 665 The island., to French 
courtiers was a disconsolate place of banishment. 

B. as sb. A disconsolate person.- 
3781 S. J. Pratt Emma Corbett III. 34 Raymond, our 
poor disconsolate, the mutual joy of our hearts. 

+ Disconsolate, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj. : cf. 
Consolate v.J trans . To make disconsolate or 
comfortless ; to deprive of consolation. Also reft , . 

3530 Palsgr. 518/1, I disconsolate, I bring out of comfort, 
je dcsconsolate. This terme is nat yet corneiily used. Who 
hath thus disconsolat ed hym : gut la ainsi desconsolate t 
x6ox Yarington T-.vo Lament. Traj. 11. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Ah, do not so disconsolate your selfe. 164a Sir T. 
Stafford in Lis mo re Papers Ser. 11. fxSSB) V. 84 We are., 
disconsolated when report brings vs the contrarie. 

Hence Disco*nsolated ppl. d. t rendered or be- 
come disconsolate; Disco'nsolatingr ppl> ci. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. Spirit (1867) 68 Everything 
that is of a discouraging and disconsolating nature in or 
from the world. 1695 Tryon Dreams <$• Vis . vi. 64 What 
a disconsolated. .Condition would this be to the soul, a 1768 
Sterne Serm. III. xxv. (R.), A poor disconsolated drooping 
creature. 

Disconsolately (diskpmsAJ/ili), adv. [f. Dis- 
consolate a. + -ly *.] In a disconsolate manner ; 
without comfort or consolation. 

Z648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xix. lxxix. (R.), Ps3*che here 
observ’d a serious maid.. Upon the ground disconsolately 
laid, a 3717 Parnell Elysium (R.), Thereat a solemn tide, 
the beauties slain . . Through gloomy light . . In orgies, all 
disconsolately rove. 3830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 98 
Formal rows of Pollard Willows standing disconsolately by 
the sides of ditches. 1875 Farrar Seekers 1. vi. 75 Peer 
about disconsolately amid insulting smiles. 

Disco-nsolateness. [f. as prec- + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being disconsolate or desti- 
tute of consolation. 

c 1620 Donne Serm. cxli. (1848) V. 532 In the night of 
disconsolateness, no comfort. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
iii. 10 Some shadows of dimness and clouds of disconsolate- 
ness have shed themselves upon our souls. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandisoit (1781) I. iv. 15 He bowed to the very ground, 
with such an air of disconsolateness 5 . i86z Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. 185 The disconsolateness of the dreary twilight, 
as the breeze springs with the daybreak. 

Disconsolation (diskpmsJl^-Jnn). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Consolation, after disconsolate. Cf. It. scons 0- 
latione (Florio).] The condition of being discon- 
solate ; want of consolation, disconsolateness. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 51 Tuning his owne priuate 
disconsolations to the darkc gloomy aire. 1612-35 Br. Hall 
Contempt O. T. xiv. v, The earth yeelded him nothing but 
matter of disconsolation and heavinesse. 3755 Carte Hist. 
Eng. IV. aro Their doors being shut close .. in a time of 
mourning and disconsolation. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
(C. D. ed.) 85 They have had their disconsolation pasted up. 

t DisconsoTatory, Obs. [f. Dis- io + 

Consolatory ; after disconsolate .] The reverse of 
consolatory; tending to make or leave disconsolate. 

3654 Warren Unbelievers 67 Our doctrine is no way dis- 
consolatory to the soules of any. 1659 D. Pell /w/r. Sea 
To Rdr. D iv b, A restless, unquiet, and disconsolatory Sea. 

+ Disco’nsonancy. Obs. [f. next: cf. con- 
tenancy.] The quality of being disconsonant ; 
want of consonancy or harmony ; incongruity. 

1664 Falkland Marriage Night 11. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 125 Madam, there’s disconsonancy in the name, me- 
thinks. i63o R. L’Estrange Tally's Ofices (16S1) 72 In 
Musical Instruments, let them be neverso little out of Tune, 
a skilful Ear presently takes Cheque at it : and that’s the 
Case in the least disconsonancy of Life. 

t Disco’nsonant, a. Obs . [f. Dis- io + 
Consonant a .] The reverse of consonant ; out 
of agreement or harmony ; discordant. 

*630 J* Taylor (Water P.) Elegy Bp. Andmves Wks. 11. 
332/1 He shew’d them. .How far from truth they were dis- 
consonant. 1634 — Gt. Eater Kent 7 Men, being com- 
pounded and composed all of one mould and mettle, are 
different and disconsonant in estates, conditions, and 
qualities. 3674 Hickman Quinguart. /tist.fed. 2) 72 Either 
disconsonant to Scripture, or injurious to God. 1767 Mrs. 
S. Pennington Lett. III. 363 A certain arrangement of 
reajly disconsonant sounds. 3806 Med. Jml. XV. 407 A 
train of operations, disconsonant to general experience. 

t DisconsoTt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Consort 
v. i .] trans. To be out of harmony or at variance 
with. Hence Disconso Tted fa. fp/e. t out of har- 
mony, at variance. 

3604 T. Wright Passions i. ix. 36 Passions disconsorting 
nature [are] punished with paync. Ibid. iv. ii. 125 If mens 
words or actions be disconsorted, doubtlesse the soule can- 
not be well disposed. 

Discontent (distyntemt), sb.l [f. Dis- 9 + 
Content sb., after the vb. and adj. : cf. It. scontcnto 
for discontento discontentment (Florio 159S).] 

I. The state or condition of being discontented ; 
want of content; dissatisfaction of mind: the 
opposite of content or contentment . 

*59 * S tenser M, Hublerd 89S To wast long nights in 
pensive discontent. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , j. i. j Now is 
the \\ inter of our Discontent Made glorious Summer by 
this Son of Yorke. 3647 Clarendon. Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 
31/2 The country full of pride, mutiny, and discontent. 
37*0 G*y Poems (1745) I. 54 Lose not in sullen discontent 


your peace. 3839 Carlyle Chartism j. (1858)4 What means 
the bitter discontent of the Working Classes ? i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. L 2 That feejing ofintellectual discontent which., 
is very useful as a stimulant. ^ 

f b. Formerly sometimes in stronger sense: 
Displeasure, vexation. Obs. 

3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 4 (1873) 54 Some inward 
discontent at the ingratitude of the times. 1678WANLEY 
IVond. Lit. World V. i. § 81. 466/2 The Romans abused his 
servants, whereupon he departed Rome in great dis. 
content. 

c. (with//.) A feeling of discontent or dissatis- 
faction. 

3588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 443 Dissemble all your griefes 
and discontents. 1659 Rusmv. Hist. Coll. I. 662 The dis. 
contents of the common people .. were heightened against 
t he po werfu I men at Court, a 1 745 Swift Wks. (18417 II. 37 
It would .. either prevent or silence all discontents. 1845 
McCulloch Taxation m. i. (1852) 430/1 The means of tra- 
ducing the new government, of inflaming popular dis- 
contents. . . , 

f 2. transf. A cause or occasion of discontent or 
dissatisfaction ; a grievance. (Usually in pi) Oh. 

3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viL § 9 (1873) 58 The good ad- 
ministration of justice . . and the moderationof discontents. 
3620 Rowlands Night Raven 25 An ill Lrner is my dis- 
content. 

Discontent, Cl. and sb. 2 [f. Dis- 10 + Con- 
tent a . : cf. obs. F. descontent (Godef.), It. discern- 
tento (Florio).] A, adj. 

1. Not content ; unquiet in mind through haring 
one’s desires unsatisfied or thwarted; dissatisfied, 
discontented. Const, with , to with inf 
3500-20 Dunbar's Poems (1893) 312 He that wands ane of 
thir thre, Ane luvar glaid may neuir be, Bot ay in sum thing 
discontent, a 1555 Latimer Serm. d- Rem. (rS-fj) 237 Ey« 
giving thanks to their Lord God . . discontent with nothing 
that he doth. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 119 He 
. . is discontent and troubled when he fails. 3724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 68 Tho* ilka ane be discontent, Awa' 
wi’ her I’ll pie. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 25 He . . 
withdrew disconcerted and discontent 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea II. 418 Moving slowly, and as though discontent 
with its fate, the column began to fall back. 

•j* 2. In stronger sense : Displeased, vexed. Obs. 
3494 Fabyan Citron . 1. v. 12 Lotrinus enamowryd hvm 
selfe vpon a fayre wenche named Estrilde . . wherwith his 
wyfe . . beynge sore discontent, exeyted her fader and frendes 
to make warre vpon.. her husbande. a 3533 Frith Another 
Bk. agsf. Rastcll (1829) 219 Be not discontent with me if 
I ask you one question. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (r;oi) 
53/1 Discontent That such grave Men should on the stage 
be brought. 

B. sb 2 A discontented person or member of a 
body, a malcontent. Now rare. » 

3596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 76 Fickle Changelings and 
poore Discontents. 1653 Dorothy Osborne Lett, to J empte 
(1888) 169 You would not have been taken for a discontent. 
3695 Temple lntrod. Hist . Eng. (Seager) Haying over- 
thrown his brother and his army of strangers or discontents. 
387* Freeman Gen. Sketch xiii. §2 (18741 2^8 There had alt 
along been religious discontents among particular men. iw7 
Sir W. Hakcourt in Scott. Leader 23 N0V. 5 WhaMvouid 
he say to them? .. They are only Celts and Irish rapists, 
vulgar discontents, people who would like to have some 
voice in the management of their own affairs. 

Discontent, v. [f. Dis- 6 4 Content v.: 
cf. obs. F. dcscontcnt-er , -tant-cr (i 6th c- in 
Godef.).] 

L trans. To deprive of contentment; to make 
unquiet in mind by failing or jcfnsmg to satisfy 
desire ; to dissatisfy. (Now chiefly in pa. ppfe. . 
see Discontented.) 

*549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. x Cor. xii. 13 J* 
that..discontenteste thy selfe, because of the count cm) 
glorye of hym, of whom thou haste reccyued hapus^ • 
3591 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 100 The French manner 01 ^ 
camping dot lie discontcnte me moste. 3623 H exham 1 0 
Combat 22 All these pressures were vpon purpose T \ 

the people to discontent them. j66 6 PEr\s Diary K/v 
VI. 21 So fearful I am of discontenting my wife. *79 L. * 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. <5' Altemp 1 * 10 “7 
content the public mind. 1 887 Pall Ma ll G. 23 ’ p, 

The Ameer. . is discontenting his troops by paying u* 
provisions instead of in cash. s »i f 

f 2. In stronger sense : To displease, vex. 
or arch. (See also Discontented 2 .) . 

3494 (see Discontented 2]. 3530 Palsgr. 5 ,s ' r ; x j| 
content, I displease, je incscontente. I lave served s • 
all my lyfe, and never discontented you bv my ',1, 

3632 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Ercmenayl Which w 
contented the people, as it madded and di<contented • > • 
band. 3878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 75 The Queen 
beat Secretary Cecil about the ears when he disconte 

t Discontenta-tion. Oh. [f. 
v., after Contestation.] .. 

1. Dissatisfaction ; displeasure; = Pisco. 
sill, DtSCONTENTSIENT. , 

1528-9 Hr.NKY VI II in f'iddr s .//5.//OMUi^)J.« [(t ' c l . 


be From any toy, which might her griefe 
Speed Hist. Gt. %it. ix. xii. (ife») 
tentation . .of the English Subjects. *759 . L v a vtr d 
Scot. 31. App. x. 155 For the discontentation they 

, 2. q /^;r/To t Selhin ff that causes discontent;, 
grievance; «= Discontent sb.^ 2. 

^1585 Parsons Chr. Extrc. ti. K*. *9* f" l rr wn ^ 

hurtes and discontentations, that daihe 1 
from our neighbours? 
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. Discontented, ppl. a. [f. prec. v. + -ed i.] 

I. Deprived or devoid of contentment ; dissatis- 
fied, unquiet in mind ; marked by or showing dis- 
content; = Discontent a. i . 

1548 Ha lt. Chron., Hen. V, fan. 5)55 b, Surely there was no 
creature whiche with that war was either discontented or 
•displeased. 1595 Shaks. John v. i. 8 Our discontented 
Counties doe reuolt. 167* Essex Papers (Camden) ioTher 
are Thousands of Discontented People in Ireland who may 
be apt to Rise. 1725 Pope Odyss . xi. 329 Sullen- and sow’r 
with discontented mien. 1783 Watson Philip ///, 11. (1839) 
89 The troops, - discontented with his treatment of them . , 
refused to obey. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng . IV. 519 The 
discontented gentry o( Cheshire and Lancashire. 

+ 2. Displeased, vexed. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron . v. lxxvi. 55 With which answere the 
Romaynes beynge sore discontented, made newe warre 
vpon y* sayd Sicambris.^ 1568 Grafton Chron . II. 142 
For tne which presumption the king was grievously dis- 
contented against the Citie. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos . 
v. (1701) 169/1 Plato discontented hereat .. [said] he could 
not stay, Dion being used so ignominiously. 

Disconte-atedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a discontented manner ; with discontent. 

• 1588 Thomas Lat. Diet. (x6o6), Molest?, grievously, dis- 
contentedly, painefully. 1599 Broughton's Lett. 47 Vnlesse 
they bee .. discontentedly malicious, or schismatically fac- 
tious. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. vii. 24 We must discon- 
tentedly be contented to be exercised with sin while we 
are here. 1838 Dickens A Tick. Nick, xvi, ‘ They may begin, 
my dear 1 , replied the collector discontentedly. 

Disconte*ntedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being discontented ; 
discontent, dissatisfaction. 

*S97 DahIEL Civ. Wars vm. iii, For those high purposes 
He hadconceived in discontentedness. 1653 Manton Exp. 
J amts iii. 14 Envy , . is Discontented ness at another man's 
good and prosperous estate. 7764 Mem. G. P Salmanazar 
300 What added still more to my discontentedness was, 
that [etc.]. 1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm . Mag. XI. V. 150 
A soul.. whose cardinal peculiarity should be despondency, 
disconteniedness, and sense of pain. 

t Disconte:ntee*. Obs. rare — l . [f. Discon- 
tent v. or a. + -EE.] A discontented, person ; a 
malcontent . 

# a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 55 The Priests.. traded much 
in Conventicles, and among the Discontentees. 

Dis contentful, a . arch. [f. Discontent sb. 
+ -ful.] Full of discontent ; fraught with or ex- 
pressing discontent. 

1615 Trade's Iner. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 314 All 
the more discontentful. 1622 W. Whateley Cod' s Hush. 
U. ixB At last ..the smallest imperfections are more dis- 
contentfull, and breed more anguish, then at first the 
greatest did. a 1677 Barrow Semi. (1686) III. xxiv. 277 
Discontentfull murmurings. 

Discontenting*, vbl. sb. [f. Discontent v. 
+ -1NG L] The action of the verb Discontent. 
(In quot. 1633, the cherishing or exhibition of dis- 
content : cf. next, sense 2.) _ < 

1494 Fabyan Chron . vi. clix. 149 Withoute consent or 
knowlege of. . Lewes, and some deale to the discontentyng 
of his mynde. 1593 T. Watson Tears 0/ Fancie v. Poems 
(Arb.) 181 Then Cupid . . Vnto his mother vowd my dis- 
contenting. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. xi. Pbet. Misc. 120 
Religion blames impatient discontenting. 

Discontenting, • ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing -.] 

1. That discontents ; causing discontent ; i* dis- 
pleasing, unpleasant {obs .') ; dissatisfying. 

1585 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 25 That., which 
in the end . . wijl be to you most discontenting. 1645 Mil- 
ton Wks. (1851) 368 How unpleasing and discon- 

tenting the society of body must needs be between those 
whose mindescannot bee sociable. 18*5 Carlylk Schiller 

II. (1845} 55 Literature is apt to form a dangerous and dis- 
contenting occupation. 

1 2. Feeling or showing discontent. Obs. ^ 

1605 Play Stucley 2050 in Simpson Sch. Shaks, (1878) I. 
240 Leave such discontenting speech. x6xx Shaks Win/. 
T. iv. iy. 543 And with my best endeauoilrs . . Your dis- 
contenting Father striue toqualifie. X613 F.-RoBARrs7?ez/e«. 
Gospel 1x5 That .. not one sower looke, not one discontent- 
ing gesture be observed. .... .1 

t Disconte'ntive, a. Obs . [f. Discontent 
v. + -ive; after Contentive.] a. Feeling or 
showing discontent ; inclined to discontent, b. 
Causing or tending to. discontent ; unsatisfactory. 

X607 Breton Murmercr, To conceive one discontentive 
thought of his Majestie. 1618 Bolton Floras iy. ii. 286 
The fight was . . dodttfull for a long time, and disconten- 
tive. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves it. xcviii. 444 Pride is 
ever discontentive. 

Discontentment. [f. Discontent v. (or a.) 
+ -jient, after Contentment. Cf. obs. F. dcscon- 
tentement (1553 in Godef.).] 

1, The action or fact of discontenting {rare ) ; the 
fact or condition of being discontented ; dissatis- 
faction; = Discontent j/-. 1 i. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 325 It seemed his discon- 
tentment proceeded chiefly of feare. 1580 Proscr. agst. 
Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721I I. 433. There did , . appear 
some Discontentment of our said Subjects. x6oi Holland 
Pliny II. 457 Seeing what trouble and discontentment was 
risen hereupon throughout the city. 1645 Bp. YI/clu Rented. 
Discontents 71 Discontentment is a mixture of anger, and 
of grief. 1720 Strype S tow's Sum. (1754) II. v. xi. 294/2 
Finding a general Exclamation and Discontentment against 
patents of privilege. 1825 Carlyle Schiller 1. (1845) 12 His 
discontentment devoured him internally. 


fb. Displeasure, vexation ; = Discontent sb. 1 
1 b. Obs. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's f/ist. China 242 The newe 
baptised .. wept bitterly, with discontentment to see. how 
[etc.]. 1600 Holland Z rcyxxxvm. liii. 1017 With words of 
indignation, testifying hisdiscontcntmentfor this course and 
manner of proceeding, a 1639 W. Whatele/ Prototypes 
1. xvi. (1640) 159 So transported with discontentment against 
a parent for some sharpenesse, as even to hate him. 1659 
B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 221 This War . . expired . . 
1648 to the . . great discontentment of the French, who had 
much reason to be angry at [the peace]. 

c. with pi. A feeling or instance of discontent- 
ment or dissatisfaction ; = Discontent sb. 1 1 c. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iv. No shadow' of matter for 
'teares, discontentments, griefes, and vncomfortable' pas- 
sions. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. (1655) 46 He 
nourished discontentments in all parts. 1724 T. Richers 
Hist. R. Geneal. Spain 156 The Discontentments which 
..subsisted between Berengaria and the House of Lara. 

f2. traits/ \ A cause or occasion of discontent- 
ment; a grievance; = Discontent 2. Obs. 

X586 A. Day Eng. Secretaiy 11. (1625) 37 Thinke you not 
that I have already received discontentment enough? 
1627-36 Feltham^ A ’ csolvcs 1. ii. 5 The best way to perish 
discontentments, is either not to see them, or convert them 
to a dimpling mirth. 

+ Disconti - £fne, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Dis- io + 

CoNTIGUE.] = DISCONTIGUOUS. 

5538 in Balfour Praeticks (1754) 175 (Jam.) Landis lyand 
discontigue fra uther landis. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Forme 
of Proces 125 Gif the lands lyes within sundrie Schiref- 
domes. .or gif they ly in any ane of them, discontigue. 

Discontinuity. [f. Dis- 9 + Contiguity.] 
The quality of being discontiguous ; discontinuity 
or isolation of parts. 

1676 H. More Remarks 6 o A Discontinuity or Discon- 
tinuity of matter. 1 bid . 140 Not because there is any more 
fear then of discontiguity or a vacuum. 

Discontiguous, a. Sc. [f. Dis- 10 + Con- 
tiguous.] Not contiguous, not in contact; con- 
sisting of parts not in contact. . . 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. VI. 222 Tarland is one of the 
most disjoined and discontiguous parishes in Scotland. 
*793 J- Mill Diaty (1889) 163 Parcelled out in discontigu- 
ous plots. i86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s-v. Dispensa- 
tion , Where heritable subjects lay locally discontiguous . . 
a clause of dispensation was sometimes inserted. Mod. 
Cromarty is the typical example of a discontiguous shire. 

Discontinuable, a. rare ~°. [f. Discon- 
tinue v. + - able.] Capable of being discontinued. 

1846 in Worcester. • . 

t Discontrnual, a. Obs. Also 5 dys-, -tyn-, 
-elle. [f. Dis- 10 -(-Continual.] 

1 . = Discontinuous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xxxvi. (1495) 251 The 
cause and the soluclon of all rootyd feuers is knowe in 
generall whether thei ben contynuall or dyscontynuall. 
r 1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 13 Of progressiouri one 
is naturelle or contynuelle, h at cj>er broken and discon- 
tynuelle., x6ix Florio, Discontinue, discontinuall. 

b. Math. Said of proportion ; = Discontinued. - 

*557 Recorde Whetst. Cij b, When I saie thus: as 5. is 
to 15. so 6. is to 18. Here is triple proportion, but not 
continualle .. And therefore it is called a proportion dis- 
continualle. 1570 Billingsley Euclid v. def. vii. 131 
Proportionalitie, is of two sortes; the one. is continual!, the 
other is discontinuall. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

Discontinuance (diskpntrniwians). Also 4-5 
dys-, -tyn-, 4-6 -aunce. [a.AF. discontinuance , 
f. F. disconlintier to Discontinue : see -ance.] 

1 . The action of discontinuing or breaking off; 
interruption (temporary or permanent) of continu- 
ance; cessation; intermission. v 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. jxxviii. (1495) 341 
Shynynge comyth of lyght wythout mynisshynge of lyght ; 
and . . wythout dyscontynuaunce therof. 1489 Caxton j 
Faytes of A. 1. viiL 20 The romayns in lyke wyse* . . lefte on | 
a tyme thexcercyte of armes, whiche by tlieyr discontynu- 
aunce they were by hanybal .. desconfyted. 1508 Barret 
Theor. Warres hi. L 31 My fiue or six yeares discontinu- 
ance from action. X603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 651 
And not suffer the auncient custome . . by use and discon- 
tinuance to be utterly neglected. 1726 Leoni Albertis 
Archil. II. 105/x At the distance of every hundred foot the 
line is broken off by a kind of transverse step, which makes 
a discontinuance in the layer. 1809 Wellington in Gurvv. 
Desp. IV. 4ss The cause of the discontinuance of the works 
at Lisbon. 1875 LyelP s Princ . GcoL II. in. xl. 402 A large 
proportion of them would perish with the discontinuance 
of agriculture. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge ' 1 1. '307 
The discontinuance of an externa! stringcourse. 

f b. Solution of continuity, want of cohesion of 
parts; disruption. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 24 If there bee no Remedy, then they 
[stillicides of water] cast themselues into round Drops; 
Which is the Figure that saueth the Body most from Dis- 
continuance. 

fC. Math. Of proportion: The condition of 
being discontinued or not continued. Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v. def. vii. 131 By reason of the 
discontinuaunce of the proportions tn this proportion- 
alitie. . tl . 

1 2 . A (temporary) ceasing to dwell or be present 
in a place ; absence. Obs. 

1604 R- Cawdrey Table Alph ., Discontinuance \ absence. 
1633 Heywood Eng. Trav . m. Wks. 1874 IV. 59 Hee writes 
mee heere, That at my discontinuance hee's much gneu'd. 
<1x635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 42 They quote him 
for a person., of too often recesses, and discontinuance 
from the Queens presence. 1677 S. Herne Domus Car- 


thusiana xSS Their time of discontinuance is usually 
excepted in the Certificate. , 

*1' 3. Law. In the old law of real property : An 
interruption or breaking off of a right, of posses- 
sion, or right of entry’, consequent upon a wrongful 
alienation by the tenant in possession for a larger 
estate than he was entitled .to. Obs. 

. This could regularly happen only in the case of a feoff, 
ment to a stranger by a. tenant in tail in possession. The 
heir in tail had then no right to enter upon the land and 
turn out the intruder, but had to resort to the expensive 
course of asserting his title by process of law (Sir F. Pol- 
lock Land Lasvs (ed. 2) 80). 

[1304 V ear- Ik 32-3 Ethu. /. 255 (Godef.) L’estatut ne fet 
mye mencioun de contlnuaunce ne de discontinuaunce.] 
1494 Act xx Hen. VI /, c. 20 All such Recoveries, Discon- 
tinuances, Alienations . .be utterly void. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 115 a. 1^98 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 308 
A Grant without Livery doth not make a discontinuance. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 171 The injury of discontinu- 
ance. 1892 H. W. Challis Law Real Prop. (ed. 2) 79 
A discontinuance .. was the result of certain assurances 
which, by the common law, had a .tortious operation, 
whereby, under certain circumstances) one person might 
wrongfully destroy the estate of another ; or rather, inter- 
rupt and break off the right of possession, or right of entry, 
subsisting under that estate, without any assent or laches 
on the other’s part . . The word discontinuance properly 
denotes this turning of an estate to a light cf action. ; 

4. Law. The interruption of a suit, or its dis- 
missal, by reason of the plaintiff’s omission of 
formalities necessary to keep it pending. 

1540 Act_ 32 Hen. VII ft c. 30. § x Any miscontinuance 
or discontinuance or misconueiyng of process. 1607-72 
Cowell s. y., The effect of Discontinuance of Plea or 
Process, when the iastant is lost, and may not be regained, 
but" by a new Writ to begin the Suit a fresh. 1613 Sir 
H. Finch Law (1636) 431 If the Plaintife do nothing, it fs 
called a discontinuance : if any errour bee in the continu- 
ing, as by awarding a Capias where a distresse should bee, 
it is called a miscontinuance. 1638 Sanderson Sertn. II. 
102 The devil ; . is an unwearied sollicitor, and will not lose 
his claim by discontinuance. 1884 Law Times Rep. 10 May 
322/1 What the plaintiff has done amounts to a discon- 
tinuance of his original action. 

t Disconti*nuate,V/£ a - Obs. [ad. med.L. 

discon l inudl-us , pa. pple. of discoulinudre to Dis- 
continue: see -ate.] Discontinued, discontinuous. 
So Discontt’nnated///. a. 

1625. N. Carpenter Geog. Del. j. ii. (1635) 24 Continuate 
and diuisible things^cannot bee made out of such things as 
are meerely discontlnuate and indiuisible. 164* Wilkins 
Mercury vi. (1707) 26 Placing [the words] .. ip four Lines, 
and after any discontinuate Order. x656 G. Harvey Morb. 
Attgl. viii. 70 A Disease of discontinuated Unity. 

Discontinuation (diskfmtiniittiri-Jai). ' [a- F. 
discontinuation ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. dis- 
continuation-em, n. of action f. discontinucirc to 
Discontinue: cf. Continuation.] 1. The action 
of discontinuing, a. = Discontinuance i. 

x6xx Cotgr., Discontinuation , a discontinuation or dis- 
continuing. 1649 Alcoran 185 The righteous shall enjoy 
eternally the delight of Paradise without discontinuation. 
1736 Entick Proposals Chaucer's Wks. x Gentlemen need 
not fear to be imposed upon by a Discontinuation of this 
Work. xS6a T. A. Trollope Marietta I. ii. 25 The dis- 
continuation of the houses, rf&o Coutcwp. Rev. July 164 
No one ever dreams of the discontinuation of the race, 
b. Solution of continuity; = Discontinuance! b. 
<1x727* Newton (J.), Upon any discontinuation of parts, 
made either by bubbles or by shaking the glass, the whole 
mercury falls. 

2. concr. A breach or interruption of continuity. 
X7z8 MorCsn Algiers I. vx. 188 Pumps [shoes] in very bad 
order at the Sides, with some discontinuations in the Upper 


Leathers. 

f 3 . = Discontinuance 3. Obs. (? error). 

1721 Bailey, Discontinuation (of Possession]. 
Discontinue (diskpnti’ni//),^. Also 5-6 -tyn-, 
-ew. [a. F. discontinac-r ( 14 th c. in Littre), .ad. 
med.L. discontinud-re , f. Dis- 4 + conlimidrc to 
Continue.] I .traus. 

1 . To .cause to cease ; to cease from (an action 
or habit) ; to break off, put a stop to, give up. 

X479 in Eng. Gtlds(i%io ) King Edwarde the thirddc-- 
exemptid ihe saide maires, and aiscontynewed iheym, to 
feche their saide charges at the cast ell yate of the foresaide 
Constable. 1553 Act 1 Mary 3rd Bess. c. 7. § 1 Many good 
Clothiers . . have been enforced to leave off and clearly 
discontinue their Cloth-making. 1633 Earl Makcil A 
Mondo (1636) 95 It doth not dtsanull, but discontinue Ji»c- 
1692 Luttrcll Brief R el. (*857) II. 5 8 9 The queen h 
been pleased to order that the monthly fast should f 
present be discontinued. 17*6 Atfv. .-i* 

[He] begg’d that lie would discontinue j! L V» ”***■' W? 
Moie Amer. Geog. II. 3? They 

work on account of the darkness. 1893 La ^ . 
5/2 Persons who had been customer* discontinuea mei 

CU b Tellipt. To cease to take or receive, give or 

+ 2 To ceaK to frequent, occupy or inhabit 
T 10 tca , . . i-r/i ere Mowe I be rvte well .. 

14 .hat lOT.erjjto" 

loged here, 5«e 1 “ h„ e asschal pit's me b«»t. 
some tyme therand 50^ ty n shall sweare I haue 

monclh. .599 - 

^TTtfv i igl. I must di'COntinue your compame. 
itSe loJitsT) 1- A Ere 31 cty-now d.scon- 

timfed and demolished by the frequent earthquakes. 
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DISCONTINUE. 

3 . Law. a. To dismiss or abandon (a suit, etc.). 
1487 Act 3 Hen. VII , c. 10 Yf. .the scid writte of czxottr 
be discontynued in defaute of the partie. vjfyAct jyEtiz. 
c. 1. 1607-7* Cowell s. v. Discontinuance, To be^ discon- 
tinued, and to be put sine die, is all one, and nothing else 
but to be dismissed finally the Court. 1704 Luttrell Brief 
Ret. {1857) V. 501 Yesterday the lords adjourned -- having 
first discontinued the writt of error brought by Dr. Watson 
. .he having not assign'd errors in due time. 1848 Wharton 
Law Lex . s. v. Discontinuance , *A rule to discontinue is 
obtained by a plaintiff when he finds that he has miscon- 
ceived his action. 1891 Law Times X C 473/r After delivery 
of defence the plaintitT discontinued his action. 

fb. To alien land in such a manner as operates 
to the ‘discontinuance’ of the heir in tail. Obs. 

1495 Act si Hcn.Vf/,c.6oVre amb., The seid John Moyne 
in hUlyf discontinued dvvers londes and tenementis whichc 
were intailed to him and to bis Auncestres. 1574 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures 32 b. The continuance of the tenancye in the 
tenaunte and in his bloode by the alyenacion is discontinued. 
a 16 26 Bacon Mux. 4 Uses Com. Law ix. (1636) 37 If tenant 
in taile discontinue, and the discontinuee make a lease for 
life. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 255 A fine is one of those 
assurances by which an estate tail may be discontinued. 

t 4 . To break the continuity of; to interrupt, 
disrupt, sunder. Obs. 

15*9 More Com/, agst. Trib, 1. Wks. 1154/1 A man hathe 
greate cause of ieare and heaulnes that continueth alway 
stil in welth, discontinued wyth no tribulation. 1660 Boyle 
New Exf. Phys. Mech. xxxvii.310 By heating a lump ofCrj's- 
taU.and quenching it in.. Water, it would be discontinu’d by 
..a multitude of Cracks. 1673 Ray Jonm. Lav C. 149 This 
bank of Earth . . is discontinued by seven .. breaks or aper- 
tures.. by which the Lagune communicate with the gulf. 
1678 CumvoRTH Intell. Sysl. 814 Solid bodies .. being once 
discontinued, are not easily consolidated together again. 
17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. sv. Disease , The bones, and flesh 
. . may be . . discontinued by fractures, and contusions. 

II. intrans. 

6. To cease to continue; to cense, stop. 

. 15SS Eden Decades 33 Leaste theyre liandes shulde dis- 
continewe from sbeadinge of bludde. 1568-9 Act 11 Elis. 
(in Bolton St at. /re/. {1621) 318) The O NeyJes and other 
of the Irishrie..tooke opportunity to withdraw from their 
duetie of allegeance . .and so discontinued uncontrolled until! 
the foure and thirtieth yeare of . . King Henry the eight. 
1580 Baret Ah. D792 To discontinue a while from labour. 

i b. To be cut off or severed from ; to cease to 
reside; to be absent. Obs. 

i6rr Bidlc Jer. xvii. 4 And thou, cuen thyselfe, shalt dis- 
continue from thine heritage that I gaue thee. 1677 S. 
Her Se Demux Carthusrana iSS They have liberty . . to 
discontinue two months in a year. 

1 6 . To cease to be continuous ; to become dis- 
rupted. Obs. 

1626- Bacon Sy/va § 24 Stillicides of Water . . will Draw 
themselues into a small thread, because they will not discon- 
tinue. 

Discontinued (diskfmti-niml), fpl. a. [f.prec. 
vb. + -i:n '-] Broken off, interrupted, stopped ; 
made not continuous in time or spaee. 

Discontinued proportion ; sec quot. 1827, and cf. Con- 
tinued 4 a. 

1561T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 16 He deceiued silly men, 
ami hath oft tymes v*ed discontinued phrases, that vnder 
such >isor he might hide his deceites. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II, 1. 137 (R.) l>y renewing of the foresayd discontinued 
trade. 16*4 N. Di: Laune tr. Du Moulin s Logick 13 N umber 
may be counted by it sclfe..but continued qunntitie cannot 
be measured but by the helpe of the discontinued quantity. 
1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 155 This is the case of 
discontinued fluids. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8tx) VII. 
302 I’ll see if the air, and a discontinued attention will help 
me. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 113 When the difference 
or ratio of the consequent of one couplet, and the antece- 
dent of the next couplet, is not the same as the common dif- 
ference or ratio of the couplets, the proportion is discon- 
tinued. So 4, 2, 8, 6, arc in discontinued arithmetical pro- 
portion. 

Hence Discontimncdness, the quality of being 
discontinued ; interruptedness. 

17*7 in Bailey vol. II. 

Discontinues (diskphthni/qr). In 6 -tinue. 
[f. Discontinue v. +-ek; corresp. in form to F. 
discontinue pa. pple.] One to whom an estate is 
aliened to the 1 discontinuance * of the heir in tail. 

>574 Jr* Littleton's Tenures 121 a. If the tenaunte in the 
tailc discontinue the taile, and after he disseiseth his discon- 
tinue. a 26*6 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law ix. (1636) 35 
The Feme takes another husband, who takes a feofTement 
from the discontinuee to him and his wife. 164a Perkins 
Pro/. Hk. V. § 777. 171 If the issue in taile doth disseise the 
discontinuee of Ins bather of the land entailed. 1818 Cruise 
/ digest V. 186 He afterwards disseised the discontinuee. 

Dis continuer, [f. Discontinue v .+ -eu *.] 
One who discontinues, tb. esp. One who discon- 
tinues his residence or attendance ; nn absentee. 

• a *6x2 OvEnv.vttv Characters, Pnritane Wks. (1856)80 He 
e\er prayes against non residents, but is himsdfc (he 
greatest di-continuer, for he never keepes near his text. 1639 
in LauiCs Rem. II. 174 (T.) Die new statutes at Oxford 
jwrmit none but thosrf « ho .. reside there to take degrees., 
so that mauy diston tinners cannot in »o short a time proceed 
as formerly. i6« Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii. 5 16 He wa> no 
.. Discontinucr from his Convent, for a Jong time. 2655 — 
Hist. Camb. 166 M. Bernard, a Discontinuer, and Lecturer 
of S. Sepulchers in Ix>ndon. 

_ Discontinuing', vbl. si. [f. ns prec. + -i.vc 1.] 
The action of the verb Discontinue ; cessation, 
intemiption. 

* pit Cotgil, Discontinuation, a discontinuation, or discon- 
tinuing. 2653 H. Cocas tr. Pinto's Trav. Ivii. (1663) 224 
All these pilgrims, which.. are all the year long without dis- 


continuing. a 17x5 Burnet Own Times (R.), There were 
so many discontinuing?, and so many new undertakings. • 

t Discontrnuingly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. dis- 
continuing pr. pple. + -LY In a discontinuing 
manner ; without continuance. 

i6ix "Cotgr., Discontinue mail, discontinuingly, intermis- 
siuely, by stops, with interruptions. 

Discontinuity (cliskp:ntini; 7 *iti). [f. med.L. 
type *discontiuui/ds f f.disconlinu-us : see next and 
-ITY. Cf. F. discontinuity (1775 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The quality or state of being discontinuous ; 
want or failure of continuity or uninterrupted 
sequence ; interrupted condition. 

2570 Dee Math. Prcf. 3$ They will not be extended, to 
discontinuitie. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 846 The Second^ is the 
Stronger or Weaker Appetite, in Bodies, to Continuitie, and 
to flie Discontinuitie. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 1. x. § 4 
(1734)97 Nature seems only to have provided proper Juices 
to fill up the Discontinuity fin woundsj. 2874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) 1 . ix, 329 He passes from one con- 
ception to the other without the smallest consciousness of 
any discontinuity. 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ II. 
377 We are at the foot 01 the ladder, and they at the top; 
hut they know there is no discontinuity between lowest and 
highest. 

b. with a and pi. A break or gap in a structure. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 413 The spots. may also be 

. .temporary holes, or discontinuities in the luminous meteor. 
1835 R. H.Froude R cm. (1S3S) 1 . 408, I see such jumps and 
discontinuities as make me despair of ever being intelligible. 

c. spec, in Math, said of a function or its varia- 
tion ; see Discontinuous. 


Disconti*nuo:r. Law. [f. Discontinue v. + 
-or.] The tenant in tail whose alienation of an 
estate has caused a discontinuance. 

2768 Blackstone C omm. III. 278 The law will not suppose 
the discontinuor to have aliened the estate.without power so 
to do, and therefore leaves the heir in tail to his action at 
law, and permits not his entry to be lawful. 

Discontinuous (disk/Jntrnhqas), a. [f. med. 
L. discontinuous (in F. discon timt ), f. Dis- 4 + 
coniinttus : see Continuous.] (Not in Johnson.) 
+ 1 . Producing discontinuity; breaking continuity 
between parts ; gaping. Obs. 

■ *667 Milton P. L. vi. 320 So sore The griding sword with 
discontinuous wound Pass’d through him. 2703 J. Pmurs 
Splendid Shilling (T.‘, A horrid chasm, disclos’d with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous. 

2 . Not continuous in space or time ; characterized 
by want of continuity ; having interstices or breaks ; 
interrupted, intermittent. 

2728 Rowe tr. Lucan in. 755 (Scager) Towers, engines, all 
come thundering to the ground : Wide spread the discon- 
tinuous ruins lie. 2750 tr. Leoitardus' Mirr. Stones 32 In 
which case the stones would be discontinuous and appear 
like little stones. 1832 A r at. Philos., Electro-Magnet, xi. 
§ 176 (Useful Know). £>oc.) When the conductors are imper- 
fect, the currents are discontinuous. xB8o A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life 23 TI1U is one of the best cases . . of the discon- 
tinuous distribution of a species. 2883 Sir J. W. Cimtty in 
Law Refi. 26 Ch. Div. 442 A right of way . .is a discontinuous 
easement, because a man is dot always walking in and out 
of his front door. 

3 . Math. Discontinuous function : onethat vatics 
discontinuonsly, and whose differential coefficient 
may therefore become infinite; opp. to continuous 
function (see Continuous 3). 

_ 1837 Babuagc Z 3 rid*ew. Treat, iii. 59 vole , Every law so 
j imagined might be interrupted by any discontinuous func- 
L non. 4845 Cayley Inverse Elliptic Runet., Analytically 
discontinuous, 2882 Maxwell Electr. fy Magn. I. 8 The 
first derivatives of a continuous function may be discontin- 
uous. 2885 Watson & Buruury Math. Tit. Electr . <5- Magn. 
I. 5o,If p, the density of matter, be finite in any portion of 
space, the first differential coefficients of V cannot be dis- 
continuous in that portion of space. 

Discontrnuously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In a discontinuous manner ; without continuity. 

2836 Dc MoRGAxDif. 4- / utegr. Calculus 626 Those [series] 
which can- become divergent, or as near divergency as wc 
please, never are discontinuously connected with different 
functions; that is, never represent one function fora value 
of x between one pair of limits, and another for values be- 
tween another pair. 1874 Lewes Probl. Life $ Mind i. 277 
All the phenomena constituting the external reality to us 
are presented discontinuously. 2881 SromswooDE in Nature 
No. 624. 570 The effect of this is to discharge the electricity 
discontinuously. 

Disconti-nuousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
A discontinuous condition ; want of continuity. 

xE5s Grote Plato I. ii. 97 The advocates of absolute 
plurality and discontinuousness. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law in Spir. IV. (ed. 2) 43 Is not this another instance of 
the discontinuousness of Law* 

Disconve’nience, sK Obs. cxc. dial. [ad. 
L. disconvcnicntia (Tcrtull. c 200), f. disconvcnient - 
cm ; sec Disconyknjent anti -enck. Cf. F. d/s- 
convenance , Pr. and Sp. dis-, desconven icncia .] 

+ 1 . Want of agreement or correspondence; in- 
congruity, inconsistency. (The opposite of Con- 
venience j/*. 1.) Obs . 

. C ,M 3 ° Lydc. M in. Poems (1S44) S2 Where me«:ure faileth 
isdisconucniencc. ax6ig Fothkrby Atheom. it. lit. $ 2 (1622) 
213 A necessary dUconuenience, where any thing i< allowed 
to bee entire of it sclfc. 2656 Hobbes Liberty, etc. (1841) £7 
; bear ariseth many times out of natural antipathic-*, hut in 
the<e ditconveniences of nature deliberation hath no place 
| at all. 1660 U. Coke Justice Vind. 39 'Die dictate of right 
[ reason, shewing to any action, from its convenience or dis. 
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convenience with Rational nature, that there is in it a Moral 
. turpitude or a Moral necessity. 

f 2 . Unfitness, unsuitableness, impropriety. (The 
opposite of Convenience sb. 4.) Obs. ■ 

24.. Lydg. Secrees 053 Ther is a maneer dtsconvtnience 
In Re publica is hoolde vicious, A kyngjo pleyne vpon lr,. 
digence, Outhir in desirs to been Avaricious. 2598 Florid 
Sconuenenolczza , di.sconuenience, vnseemelines. 

3 . Inconvenience, incommodity, disadvantage; 
(with pli) something inconvenient, an inconvent. 
ence. (The opposite of Convenience sb. 5-7.) 
Obs. exc. dial. . • 

*553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices Pref. to Rdr.,To such sortes 
of annoynunce and disconuenience light and moderation is 
brought by morall doctrine, 2566 Painter Pal. Picas. 1. 
283 What tormentes be in love, what travailes in pursute .. 
what disconveniences. 26x5 J. Stemiens Satyr. Ess. 202 
Hee. .lookes to the disconveniences, not the commodity, hee 
getts by possession. 2645 Quarles Sot. R remit, n. 65 What 
harm, what disconvenience lies In being foole? ivhat vam. 
age to be wise? 2825-80 Jamieson, Disconvenience, incon- 
venience. A herd. 

Disconve-nience,' v. dial. [f. prec. : cf. 
Convenience v.J traits. To put to inconvenience; 
to inconvenience. 

.2825-80 Jamieson, Disconvenience , to put to inconvenience. 
[Abenl.\ 2894 Crockett Raiders xviii. 159 Sand had no 
cloak.. yet he did not appear in the least disconvenienced. 

+ Disconve’niency. Obs. [f. L .discoin’ini- 
entia ; see Disconvenience and - ency.] 'inequality 
of being disconvenient ; = Disconvenience sb. 

2622 B»*. Mountagu Dia/rib.r 42 The disconueniency or 
inconueniency of the duty commanded. 2640 Br. Reynolds 
Passions 39 The natural convenient’ or disconvenicncy 
which it beareth to the faculty. 1650 T. Vaughan Aniuui 
Magica 7 None but God .. foresaw the Conveniendes and 
Discon veniencies of his Creatures. 

Disconve nient, a. Obs. exc. dial. [ad. L. 
disconvctiient-em , ]>r. pple. of disconvcnTre to dis- 
agree, be inharmonious or inconsistent, f. Dis- 4 + 
convcmrc lo agree, suit; see Convenient.] 

f 1 . Not in accordance (wilh), not consonant (to), 
incongruous ; unsuitable, inappropriate. (The op- 
posite of Convenient 1-4.) Obs. 

> 2398TREVISA Earth. Dc P'.R. ix. xv. (1495^ 356 That tyme 
is moost dysconuenytnt and vnacordynge to mcdycyne. 
2526 Pilgr . Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 49 To cliose that is con- 
uenyent for our nature, and to eschewe & flee all thaUsdiv 
conuenient to the same. 2660 R. Coke Justice I mi. 5? 
Actions convenient or-disconvenient with Rational nature. 

2 . Inconvenient, disadvantageous. (The opposite 
of Convenient 6 .) Obs . cxc. dial. 

c 2450 tr. Dc Lmitationc \\\. iiv, Suche pingesas scmej> to 
the disconucnient & lest profitable. 2538 Starkey LnglanA 
I. iv. 240 Such pryuylege at the fyrst begynnyng of the 
Church . . were veray expedyent .. no les then they be pow 
dysconuenyent. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's’ hrovuiu t 
132 To continue as I am, is for many respects ducon- 
venient unto me. 2825-80 Jamieson, Disconvenient, incon. 
venient. [A herd.] 

Disconventicle ; see Dis- 7 b.- 
DiscopliorazL (diskp’foran), a. and sb. 7 -ccl 
[f. mod.L. Discophora , pi. neut. of disccphorus, a. 
Gr. tinsKO(f>upos bearing the discus (f. btaKos discus, 
-f -<l>opos bearing), taken in sense * bearing j \ disk .] 

A. ddj. 1 . Belonging to llie subclass JJiscophcra 

of Hydrozoa, comprising the jelly-fishes. be- 
longing to the order Discophora of suctorial worms, 
synonymous with Hirudima or leeches. s 

B. sb. One of the Discophora (in either sense,. 

Also Discophore (di*ska(o«»j). . 

2878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Ana/. 98 Forms -• C ^ 05C J 

allied to the larva; of the Discophora. . 

Discophorons (diskp-foros), a. Zool. [f. mou. 
L. discophor-us (a. Gr. Sur/ro^cpoj ; see prcc.).J 
- Having an umbrellar disk, as a. jelly* fish : sec 
prec. A. 1. 2 . Havinga sucking-disk, as a leech* 

see prec. A. 2. 3 . Of or pertaining to the J)W°' 
phora. . . f 

2879 G. Allen Col. Sense iii. 28 The. .conjectural UmM ^ 
cfiscophorous vision. 


Discoplacontal, etc. see Disco-. 
.Discord (di-sk^jd), si. Also 3-4 des-, j-.' 
dya-. [ME. des-, discord, n. OE. descent, uet‘ 

(1 2th c.), discord, -cort (14-ijth c. vW. • 
descorder: see DlSCOltl) v. (OF. had also <- ’> 
discorde (ad. L. discort/ia), whence pirh. ME. 'I 11 
ing discorde.) 

1 . Absence of concord or harmony (between [’ 
sons); disagreement of opinions and aims; varian , 
dissension, strife. . 

J»P7 R. G lore (1704) Vor July Cc " ar >J', n ®" 1 1-1 
bom descord & contek, pat bytuenc or eldemc ^ 
a 1300 Cursor M, 22223 (Cott.) Bot if dissencuin l i ‘' f K ’ 


; i)oi 11 ,fhan 

|»at es . . d iscord and >tnjf. 134° dyotb. 43 i f ‘ r en 

■ " do M At'NtH v. (* 839) v. 3S K 

make a .Soudan. 
man stincth vp >tnie, bat f ' c > c 
. ,591 .Siiaks. « ^ L ' l : • | 


at gret Discord, for to 
Pr,n\ xv. 1 8 An angric 
pacient stilleth di>cordc. 


at tlmt time of di^ord and debate i' j? 

more than inierc^t. 2859 Kingsley Mne.wt ) • ^ 
to sow discord between man and man.cui'S a«J «*- 
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b. personified, , , , 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 707 Discord first, Daughter of Sin, 
among th’ irrational, Death introduced. 1784 Cowtek Task 
IV. 482 Fell Discord, arbi tress of such debate. 1832 Tenny- 
son Love Thou thy Land 68 Regard gradation, lest the Soul 
Of Discord race the rising wind. 

Apple of discord: see Aitle 5. 

2 . Want of agreement or harmony (between 
things'! ; diversity, difference. 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) IV. 35 (Matz.) pis seventy. . 
translated pe lawe wipoute discorde of- wordes oper of 
menynge. 1520 Caxton' s C/tron. Png. iv. 37/1 For the 
dyscorde of the paschal tyme he called a counsell in Alex- 
ander. 1590 Shaks. Alids. N. v. i. 60 Merry and tragicall. . 
How shall wee finde the concord of this discord? 1608-ix 
Bp. Hall Medit.fi Values 11. § 49 Nothing makes so strong 
and mortall hostility, as discord in religions. 1732 Pope 
Ess. Matt 1. 291 All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee 
. . All Discord, Harmony not understood, a 1806 Bp. Hors- 
ley Ser/n. III. xxxix. (R.), The discordance of these errors 
is mistaken for a discord of the truths on which they are 
severally grafted. 1882-3 Sciiaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
II. 104 1/1 The relations of the Church to the government 
of Baden.. were entirely at discord with his own views. 

3 , A/us. (The opposite of Concord.) a. Dis- 
agreement or want of harmony between two or 
more musical notes sounded together; dissonance, 
b. A combination of two or more notes not in 
harmony with each other ; a chord which by itself 
is tin pleasing or unsatisfactory to the ear, and re- 
quires to be 4 resolved * or followed by some other 
chord, e. The interval between two notes forming 
.a discord ; any interval except the unison, octave, 
■perfect fifth and fourth, major and minor thirds, 
■and major and minor sixths (and the octaves of 
these), d. A single note which is dissonant with 
another, or with the other notes of a chord. 

- c 1440 Prontp. Pam. 122/1 Dyscorde yn songe, disso- 
nanctn . 1579 E, K. in Spenser’s Shep/i. Cal. Ep. Ded. § 1 
Oftentimes a dischorde in Mnsick inaketh a comely don- 
cordaunce. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. n. vii. 6 If he, compact 
of iarres, grow Musical!, We shortly shall haue discord in 
the Spheares. 1609 Douland Ornith. Micral. 79 A Discord 
. .is the mixture of diners sounds, naturally offending the 
eares. 1674 Playford Shill Mas. in. 1 The Discords are, 
a Second, Fourth, and Seventh, with their Eighths. 1691-8 
Norris Pract. Disc . 229 As in Musick, what is Discord in 
particular and separately considered, will be Harmony upon 
the whole. 1795 Mason Ch. A/ns. i. 55 An adept .. might 
give his scientific hearers supreme pleasure by his skilful 
inanner .of resolving his discords. 1864 Browning Abt 
Fogler xi, Why rushed the discords in but that harmony 
should^ be prized ? 1875 Ouselky Harmony viii. 95 The 
chord in which the dissonance is heard is called a Discord. 
x88x Macfarren Counter, fi. i. 2 A discord is a chord that is 
unsatisfactory in itself, or it is a note foreign to the prevail- 
ing harmony. 

* fig. 1650 B. Disco Him tit ium 46 My harmonious Pulse 
beats nothing but melodious Discords, to the tune of the 
Crosse and the Harpe. 1878 J. P. Horrs Jesus viii. 30 He 
had silenced the discords of passion in his own breast. 

. 4 . Disagreement or want of harmony between 
sounds; a mingling or clashing of sounds, a con- 
fused noise ; a harsh or unpleasing sound. (Often 
with allusion to the musical sense ; see prec.) 

1590 Shaks. Alids. “N. jv. i. 123 , 1 neuer heard So musical I 
a discord, such sweet thunderi 1602 Marston Ant. <5- Alel. 

v. Wks. 1856 1 . 67 There remaines no discord that can sound 
Harsh accents to the eareof our accord. 1667 Milton P.L. 

vi. 209 Arms on Armour clashing bray’d Horrible discord, 
and the madding Wheelcs Of brazen Chariots rag’d. 1791 
Mrs. Radcuite Rom. Forest v, The bravura of La Motte 
.whose notes sounded discord to his ears. 1833 Lytton 
Rieitzi 1. iv, The very sight, the very voice of a Colonna, 
was a blight to his eye and a discord to his ear. 

5 . Comb., as discord-wasicd a dj . 

18x3 Shelley Q. Alab iv. 79 The discord-wasted land, 
t Di’scord, a. rare. [a. F. discord, in 1304 dis- 
cors (Godef.), ad. L. discors , discord-em discordant, 
at variance : see next.] Discordant.- 
ax 42S Chaucer’s Pars. T. F 744 [MSS. Lansd., -Petw., 
Selden] Vnmesurable & discorde j other A/SS. desordeynee, 
.disordeyned] couetise- 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvt. xiii. 
For musike doth sette in all unyte The discorde thynges 
whiche are variable. i 6 o 5 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist.Ivstine 
Ep. Ded., In Musicke, inanie discord notes and manie tunes 
make one consent. 

Discord (disked), v. 1 Also 4-6 dys-. [a. 
OF. dcs-, discordc-r (13th c. in Littre), ad. L. dis- 
cordant to be at- variance, f. discors, discord- adj. 
discordant, f. Dis- + cor, cord- heart : cf. concord . ] 

1 . intr. Of persons : To disagree, 1 differ 1 ; to 
be at variance, to quarrel; also, to dissent from. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 2^640 (Cott.) pe godc . . wit alkin thing 
sal pi re acorde, pc wicked .. wit alkrn scaft pai sal discord. 
<7x340 HASiroi-E Psalter cxix. 6 With palm pat discordis 
fra pe charite of halikyrke i held nnhede. c 1400 Laufranc’s 
Cirurg. 72 per hen rnnnye men pat discorden of dietynge 
of men pat ben woundid. 1494 Fadyan Chron. 1. xxv. 18 
Here discordytli myn Auctour with some other wryters. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 275 How the Lord is of Scot- 
land discordit at the Huntis. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . 
tv. 404 The human ivil cannot discord from the Divine. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair* lv, They discorded with her. 
1867 , Carlyle in Remin. (x88x) II. 124 We discorded 
commonly on two points. 

2 . Of things (chiefly): To be different {from), 
discordant or inconsistent (voilli). 

. 1388 Wvclif Rom. Jerome’s Prol., He wolde shewen the 
newe to not discorden fro the olde testament, c 1450 Ahrour 
Salnacionn 1227 Thire two la<t preceptes semes to discorde 
in nothing. X494 Fabyan Chron. 1. Ixxv. (R.), Thyse two 


jiacions discorde in maners, but nat in clothing and infayth. 
1608 Hiekon Def. Ministers’ Reasons Rcfus. Subscription 
11* 166 Not because it accordeth or discordeth with the 
original. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 484 The party, 
the views of which were apt to discord with those of the 
leading members of the government. 

b. Of sounds: To be discordant or dissonant; 
to jar, clash. 

a 1340 jdAMroLE Psalter cl. 4 Acorde, as of sere voicys, 
noght discordand, is swete sange. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 
122/1 Dyscordyn yn sounde, or syngynge, dissono, dcliro. 
153° Baret Alsu D801 To Discord, or disagree in tune. 
1626 Bacon Sytva § 22^ But Sounds do' disturb and alter 
one the other .. Sometimes the one jarring or discording 
with the other and making a confusion, 
f 3 . trans . To make discordant. Obs. rare . 

*599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 42 They adventure not 
to play upon that string, .for fear of discording all the rest 
of their harmonie. a 1627 [see Discorded], 

t DiscO’rd, vi 2 - Obs. Farriery, [f. Dis- 7 a + 
CoitD sbj"] trans. To replace (the intestine) of an 
incorded or ruptured horse. So Disco'rding vbl. 
sb., the relieving of hernia in this way. 

1607 Topsell Pourfi Beasts (1658) 307 Having so dis- 
corded, that is to say, returned the gut into his right place. 
Ibid., Forget not the next day after his discording to un- 
loosen the list, and to take it away.. and at the three weeks 
end. .it were not amisse to geld the stone on that side away, 
so shall he never be encorded again on that side. 

T Discardable, a. Obs . [ME. discorda'ble, 
a. OF. dcs-, discordable , ad, L. discorddbil-is dis- 
agreeing, discordant, f. discorddre : see Discord v. 
and -ble.] Characterized by discord, discordant. 

C1374 ChaucEr Troylus hi. 1704 (1753), Elements, that 
been so discordable. J393 Gower Con/. II. 225 It is nought 
discordable Unto my word, but accordable. 1549 Compi. 
Scott. xi ; 100 The samnetes herd the tua discordabil conscllis 
of herenius. 

Discordance (disk/M clans). [a. OF. dcs-, dis- 
cordance — It. scordanza for discordanza (Florio), 
L. type ^'discordant ia, f. discorddre : see Discord 
v. and -ance.] 

1 . The fact of being discordant ; disagreement, 
want of concord. 

1340 Aycnb. 259 Vor of pe discordance of pe herte comp 
pe discordance of pe bodie. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F 201 
After the diverse discordances of oure wikkednesses. 1482 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 427 b/2 Thys holy saynt Yues laboured 
euer to pease alle dyscordaunce and stryf. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. I. vi. ccxiii. (R.), In this sayinge appereth some 
discordaunce with other writers, a 1619 Foth erby A theom. 
ir. xij. § 1 (1622) 329 The whole concordance of the world 
consists in discordances. 1656 Hobbes Liberty, etc . (R.), 
The discordance between the action and the law. 18x9 
Mackintosh Sp. itt Ho. Com. 2 Mar. Wks. 1846 lit. 374 
This rapidly increasing discordance between the letter and 
the practice of the Criminal Law, arose in the best times of 
our history. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 106 They were in 
discordance with each other, from the first, in their estimate 
of the means, [etc ]. 

2. Discord of sounds ; harsh or dissonant noise. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 4251 In floites made he discordaunce. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 101/1 A Discordance . . desonancia. x8ox 
Southey Thalaba xii. viii, Cries, Which rung in wild dis- 
cordance round the rock. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s Arb. 
xviii. (1887) 132 The curious mixture of discordances which 
rose to the organ-loft. 

Discordancy (diskp'jdansi). [ad. L. type 

* discordant ia : see prec. and -ancy.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being discordant. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. Alor. 94 Where there is a difference 
therefore in Religion, there is ahvaies lightly a discordancie 
in affection. 1780 Burke Sp. at Bristol Wks. III. 357 In 
such a discordancy of sentiments, it is better to look to the 
nature of things than to the humours of men. 1815 Jane 
Austen Emma 1. xii. 83 Our discordancies must always 
arise from my being in the wrong. 1855 Bkowninc Fcrishtah 
(1884) 128 How reconcile discordancy. 

2. —Discordance 2 . 

1607 Walkington Opt. Ghtsse v. 33 The body is like an 
instrument of musicke, that when it hath a discordancy in 
the strings, is wont to jarre. X796 Stedman Surinam II. 
xvi. 4 Absolutely deafened by discordancy and noise.- 

• Discordant (disk^udant), a. (sb.) [ME. dcs-, 
dis-, dysco / dant , a. OF. dcs-, discordant , pr. pple. ; 
of descorder : see Discord v. and -ant.] 

1 . Not in accord, not harmoniously connected or 
related ; at variance ; disagreeing, differing ; in- 
congruous. Const, to, from, with. 

[1*92 Britton t. Prol. (1865) 2 En taunt qe lour usages ne 
soynt mie descordauntz a dre:turc.] CX374 Chaucer Troy- 
lus 11. 9S8 (1037) No dtscordaunt ping y-fere. As pus, to 
vsen termes of Physik. a 1420 Hoccleve Dc Reg. Princ. 

96 As discordant as day is to the nyght. 1550 Bale Apology 
75 (R.) So long as he is so dyscordaunte to hymself. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 140 The reasons and resolutions 
are, and must remain discordant. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. ii. 57 If discordant from it, the sentence of Con- 
demnation [follows]. *781 Cowper Retirement 173 Dis- 
cordant motives in one centre meet. 1 B68 E. Edwards 
Raleigh I. iv. 52 The current accounts are in some points 
curiously discordant 1 yet far less discordant than are the 
portraits. x 858 Gladstone Juy. Afundi i. (1870) x6 Testi- 
mony. .in no case discordant with that of the Iliad. 

b. Living in discord, disagreeing, quarrelsome. 

*547 J- Har'rison Exhort. Scoites H xij, I . .accuse, .myne 
awnc rebellious, discordant and graceles children. *597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, Induct. 19 The blunt monster with 
vneounted heads, The still discordant, wauering multitude. 
*776 Johnson Let. to Bosiuell 21 Dec., When once a dis- 
cordant family has felt the pleasure of peace, they will not 
willingly lose it. 1803 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 32S He 
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united that discordant and turbulent race in the common 
cause. 

2 . Of sound Inharmonious; dissonant, jarring. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 4247 Discordaunt ever fro armonye, 
And distoned from melqdie. 1701 Congreve Hymn to 
Harmony vi, War, with discordant notes and jarring noise 
The harmony of peace destroys. 1762 Kames Eleni. Crit. 
ii.. § 6 (1833) 68 Two sounds that refuse incorporation or 
mixture, are said to be discordant. 1784 CowrER /'ash vi. 
787 No passion touches a discordant string, But all is har- 
mony and love. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. (1894) vit. 
156 Some discordant shrieks from our guides made the 
summer night hideous. 

+ B. sh, in pi. Discordant things, attributes, or 
propositions. Obs. 

c 1400 Test. Love u. (1542) 319 a '2 By these accordaunces, 
discordantes ben ioyned. 1551 T. Wilson Zqj//tv.(is8o) 
52 Contraries, are suche discordaunte*, as can not be, at 
one and the same tyme, in one substauncel Ibid. 52 b, 
Note further, that all discordauntes are not contrary, ac- 
cordyng to their, .common accidentes, but accordyng to 
their proper difference. 

Hence Disco*rdantness, discordant quality. 

1727 Bailf.y vol. II, Discordantness , disagreenbleness. 

Discordantly (diskpudantli), adv. [f. prec. -h 
-I*Y ^.] In a discordant inanner; inharmoniously, 
incongruously. 

J663 Boyle Colours Wks. I. 741 (R.) If they be discordantly 
tuned .. being struck together they make but a harsh and 
troublesome noise. 1843 Carlyle. Past Pr. 1. i. (1845) 6 
Human faces gloom discordantly, disloyally on one another. 
1876 Mozley l/niv. Serin, i. (1877) 15 The most discordantly 
opposite characters have yet exhibited a common element 
in this inspiration of a great hatred. 

+ Discarded, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Discord v. + 
-ED b] Set at variance ; fallen out. 

a 1627 Middleton Anything for Quiet Life v. ad fin.. 
Discorded friends aton’d, men and their wives. 

+ Disco*rder. Obs. Also 5 -our. [a. AF. 
discordoitr, OP', discordcor, f. dcs-, discorder to 
Discord: see -ER 1 .] A quarreller; a maker of 
discord. 


c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) x 15 
A full fface withouten bolnyng, bytokyns a stryuer, a dys- 
cordour. a 1628 F. GREviLLU^’/ViV/t^' (1652) m Tributes to 
their common Idol Discorder. 

Disco rdful, a. rare. [f. Discord sb. (earlier 
disco rd ) + -FUL.J Full of discord ; quarrelsome. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 30 Unmindfull both of that dis- 
cord.full crew. Ibid. iv. iv. 3 Blandamour full of vain- 
glorious spright. And rather stird by his discordftill dame. 
1867 G. Macdonald Poems 167 Why should I discordful 
things Weave into cadence ordered right? 

Discording (djskp-jdiij>, vbL sb. [f. Discord 
v. + -3NG l.] Disagreeing, disagreement, dis- 
cordance. 

*297 R. Glouc.(i724)255 Bytuenc hem nas non dyscordyng. 
1483 Cftth. Angl. 101/r A DFcordynge of voces, diaphonia . 
*593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 96 The false, report of their 
discording everywhere spread by these deceivers. 

Discording (diskpudig \ ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.] Disagreeing, discordant. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth. m. Pr. ii. 68 Dyuerse sentences and 
discordyng. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. ( 1495) 
131 A dyscordyng voyce . . trowbleth the acorde of many 
voyces. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 11 pe land of Grece 
es pe next cuntree pat varies and es discordand in faith 
anu letters fra vs and oure. faith. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslies Hist. Scot. 1. 68 Nathing .. discordeng w* the truth 
of the hi>torie. 1633 Struther True Happiness 128 
Yet they have but a discording concord. 1706 De Foe 
Jure Div. xi. 247 Discording Parties can no Pleasure 
bring, No Safety to the People, or the King. 1808 Scott 
Alarm, hi. Introd. viii, Whose doom discording neighbours 
sought. 

+ Di’scordous, a. Obs. [f. L. discors , discord - 
adj. (or Eng. Discord sb.) + -ous. Cf. med.L. 
discordiostts, OF. dcscordietts , of which the Eng. 
repr. would be discordious. ] Characterized by 
or full of discord ; of the nature of discord ; dis- 


Tflant. 

597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. in. i. 42 And men grue greedie, 
icordous, and nice. X612-XS — Contempt., O. T. xiU. v, 
ie harsh and di ^cordons notes. *633 — Hard Texts 555 
ware and abhorre the-discordous noise of your sins. 

• Disco’riate, ppl- a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
scoriat-us, pa. pple. of discoridre to flay, skin, 
surge (in Du Cnnge)<f. L. dis- (Dia- 4) + con-urn 
in, hide: cf. earlier L. decoridre to skin, and see 
e- pref. 6.] Flayed. 

483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271 b/x He was of them discor>* 

: and ffayn quyck, and deyde not. - - 

Jiscorporate (disk(j-Jp6rA\ ///.«• rare . . L - 
is- 10 + Corporate a.: perh. ad. med. (Angl ; . 
Korporalus dissolved, ‘ corpiis discorporntum 
isolntum declaramus’ Rymer W. 244/-. J 
1 . Deprived of corporate character and pnvi- 
jes; made no longer a corporation, dism- 

The a. 

ir diseorporate Discorporate or Dissolved. 

d No P t D corponde ; not nnited into a corporation ; 

B« C Cakw'le Ess. dS 33 . V. Corpora- 
333 pARLM-E perished ifrom corpulence) ; and now 

o r h Tse«n Srporate selfish .^irirs sve have .he 
r knd twenty millions of drscorporate selfish. 



discorporate: 


DISCOUNT. 


: Discorporate (diskp'ipori’t), v. rare. [f. Dis- 
6 + Corporate v . : perh. immed. repr. a med.L. 
* discorporare : cf. prec.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of corporate character ; to 
dissolve (a corporate body). 

• 1683 T. Hunt Def. Charter Lond. 40 A Corporation or 
Society of men may discorporate and dissolve themselves. 

2 . To separate from a corporate body ; to disso- 
ciate, disconnect. 

1891 Edin. Rev. Oct, 309 Grattan ..predicted .. that a 
priesthood unconnected with # the . English Government 
would lead to a Catholic laity discorporated from the people 
of England. 

t Dis correspondency. . Obs . [f. Dis- 3 ; cf. 
next.] Want of correspondence. 

<1x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5* Mon. -{1642) 420 Those 
words .. make very much d is -correspondency inter parts 
which doe hang handsomely enough together, 
t Discorrespo'ndent, a. Ol>s. rare- 1 , [f. 
DlS- 10.] Lacking correspondence or congraity ; 
not answering one to another. ' 

1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. lt.vu. § 3 (R.) It would 
be d i sco rrespon dent in respect of God. . 

f Disco-rsive, a. Med. Obs. [f. Dis-. 10 + 
Corsive.] Not 1 corsive’, corrosive,* or escharotic. 

16 6* R. Mathew Util. Alch. § 99. 163 It is altogether 
discorsive, and not contractive, and therefore safe and 
profitable for Women that have Cankers in their breasts. 

+ Dis cose, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. discos -us, 
f. discus Disk : see -ose.] Characterized by a disk. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XV.I.285 These haue radiated, discose, 
and flat Flowers. 

Dis cost, var. of Discoast v. Obs. 
tDxscostate (disk^-st#), a. Bot. Obs. [f. 
Dis- i + L. cos tat -us ribbed, Costate, f. costa a 
rib.] . Ofleaves : Having rad lately divergent ribs. 

1840 Balfour Man . Bot. 72 Discostate [later edd. Diver- 
gent]. 

Discostomatous : see Disco-. 

Discoum-, -counfite, etc., obs.,ff. Discomfit. 
+ Discou’nsel, V. Obs. In 5 discounseylle. 
[ad. OF. descon dcscunseillicr—lt. disconsigliare : 
prob. common Romanic, f. des-, dis- (DlH- 4) + L. 
consilidre to Counsel;] 

1 . trans. To counsel (a person) against some 
undertaking or course of action ; to give advice 
dissuading //w;/ ; =Disadvjse 2. (Also with 
double object, quot. 1477.) 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 96 b, [The king] cam to Jason . . and 
moche dis-co'unceylled him thenterprise t>f colchas. 1483 
— Cold. Leg-, tiq b/t Ye discoutiseylle your frendes fro the 
eucrlastyng lyf. a \ 557 Mrs. M; Basset tr. More's Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1392/1 lie dyscounsayled hym to take thys 
death vppon hym. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. xxxiv. 938 
He., would have discoUnselled and shared them .. from" 
foolish and furious dessignes. 

ah sol. 1559 Homilies t. Adultery 11. (1859) 122 Holy 
Scripture disswadeth (or discounselleth) from doing that 
filthy sihmL 

2 . To give counsel against (an action or under- 
taking); = Dis ad vise i. . t " 

^ 1599 Sandys Eurofx Spec. (1632! 108 They .. not onely 
inhibite..the‘readmg of Protestant Bookes..butdiscounsell 
also all joyning with them in any service of God. a 163* 
Donnie Germ. cii. (1848) IV. 361 Joab ..did yet dissuade 
and discounsel this numbering of the people. 

+ Dis counselled, ppl. a. Obs. In 5 des- 
councoyllfid. [after OF. desconseilliJ discouraged, 
left without comfort, disconsolate, pa. pplc.of des - 
conseillier : see prec.] Without resource or support, 
desolate, disconsolate. 

[*191 Britton hi. v. § x Soen heritage, qe fust endormi et 
desconstl6 [t*. r. descounscillee, tr. unsupported]. Ibid. 
iv. iii. $ 4 Si la egllse demoerge desconseife [unprovided] 
outre vi meys. Ibid. § 10 Cum ele fust tout vokie et des- 
cOnscM.) X480 Caxton OzncTs Met. xtll, ix, Now I am . . 
fallen in orplianyje of parents & of my lorde, and am poure 
« desherytid, exilled & descounceylled. 

Discount (di*skaunt), sb. Also 7 discompt. 
[n. 1 6th c. JF. deseo tuple, earlier desconte, mod.F. 
dicompte, vbl. sb. f. descompter to Discount. 

J he French descom^te, dlcompte has not the technical 
sense or discount , which is expressed by escotupte with vb. 
escompter, adapted from It. sconto, scon/are. The earlier 
sense^ of discount in Eng. was app. as in French, the 
technical sense being later, taken perhaps from Italian sconto, 
though attached to the existing word.] 

tL An abatement or deduction from the amount, 
or from the gross reckoning or value of anything. 
Obs. (cxc. as in 2). 

X621 Enr. Commissioners to fas. /, in Fortesc. Papers 
1S9 The discount of the pepper brought into Hollande. 
1669-70 Marvell Corr. cxxxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 306 In 
discount of the third yeare to be layd at the Cusiomc 
House, to supply what falls short. >7*7-51 Chambers 
Cycl., Discount , is also used with less propriety for the 
tare, or waste of nny commodify, sum, etc. There are ta 
shillings discount in this bag. The cag of oil sent me from 
Spain leaks; there art fifty pints discount. 1798 Bay 
Amtr. Law Rep. (1809) I. *6 Against plalntifTs bill, defen- 
dant filed a discount for the lo*s of rent by plaintiff's delay. 
Ibid, j 17 Permitted to offer [their claim] in discount against 
plaintiff’* demand, 
b. f‘£. (partly from 2.) 

*75? A. MuuntY Grafs-Inn Jrttl. No. 56 T 9 The 
Peevish new of these my Creditors is a great Discount upon 
my Happiness. *794 Miss Gunning Faciei III. 3S Present 
fears are a heavy discount on future expectations. 1B59 
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F. Hall Vdsavadattd 54 The partiality for Bauddhas ». 
must, very likely, be received with liberal discount. 

' 2 . Commerce, a. A deduction (usually at a certain 
rate per cent.) made for payment before it is due, 
or for prompt payment, of a bill or account; a 
deduction for cash payment from the price of an 
article usually sold on credit ; any deduction or 
abatement from the nominal value or price. 

zSgo Leyhouk.v Curs. Math, sio For discompt or rebate 
of money, this Js the Proportion. *70* Burlesque R . 
L' E strange's Vis. Quev. 269 Here's ready Money : Speak, 
what Discount? 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 18/1 The name of 
discount is also applied to certain trade allowances upon the 
nominal prices of goods. Ibid., The rates of discount in [a 
list now before usj van* from 5 to 40 per cent, upon the 
nominal prices of the different articles. 1862 Burton Bk. 
Hunter (1863) 252 Draw all the profits without discount or 
percentage. Mod. A retail bookseller who gives twopence 
in the shilling discount. A discount of 5 per cent, is offered 
for payment of this account before the end of the month. 

b. The deduction made from the amount of a 
bill of exchange or promissory note, by one who 
gives value for it before it is due, this deduction 
being calculated at a defined rate per cent, for the 
time the document has to run ; practically, the in- 
terest charged b’y a banker or bill-discounter for 
advancing the value of a bill before it is due. 

This is the common form in which banks and discount- 
houses advance money to persons engaged in commerce ; the 
banker or discounter having thus purchased the bill at a dis- 
count keeps it till maturity, when he realizes the full amount. 
In practice, discount is calculated as the interest on the 
amount of the bill for the time it has to run; this is more 
than what arithmeticians call the true discount , which is 
reckoned as interest on the / resent worth (i. e. that sum 
which if invested at the given rate for the given time would 
amount to the face value). 

1683 R.’ Clavel (title\ Tables for the Forbearance and 
Discompt of Money. X732 De Foe Eng. Tradesman I. 
Pref. ir The dismal consequences of usury, high discount, 
and paying interest for money. 1859 Barn. Smith Arith. 

<$- Algebra (ed. 6) 491 We may define the Discount of a sum 
of money to be the interest of the Present Worth of that 
sum, calculated from the present time to the time when the 
sum would be properly payable. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 
m. vi. (1876) 361 The value of money is said to be repre- 
sented by the Bank-rate of discount. 1881 J. Brook-Smith 
Arith. (ed. 6) 323 With bankers and bill-discounters, dis- 
count is the interest of the sum specified, whereas, properly 
speaking, it is the interest of the present worth of that sum. 
And as the present worth of a sum due at a future time is 
less than the sum itself, the true discount is less than the 
banker’s or mercantile discount ; and therefore the banker 
obtains a small advantage. 

' 3 ; The act of discounting a bill or note; with 
pi.) a single transaction of this nature. 

1839-40 W. Irving Welfert's R. (1855) 1x9 To establish 
a bank of deposit, discount, and circulation. 1846 M' Cul- 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 43 The Scotch banks 
make their advances partly by discount of bills, and partly 
by what are termed cash accounts, or cash credits. x866 
Crump Banking Hi. 78 Shall you require either loans or 
discounts, and to what amount? 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 1x4 The most common and proper way in which 
a banker gives credit and employs his funds is in the dis- 
count of bills. 

4 . At a discount : at less than the nominal or 
usual value ; below par; fig. in low esteem, reduced 
in estimation or regard, depreciated. (Opp. to at 

a Premium.) ~ j 

X70X Lond. Gas. No. 37x6/3 Their Bills go at 50 per Cent. I 
Discount. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1. vi. 
X20 When its notes were at a discount. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. m. xx. § 2 (1876) 372 The price of bills would fall 
below par; a bill for 100/. might be bought for somewhat 
less than 100/., and bills would be said to be at a discount. 
x85r Ggschen For. Exch. 5 Though one system of coinage 
were adopted for all countries, claims on foreign countries 
would nevertheless vapr in price, and would still be either 
at a premium or at a discount. 

Jig. 183* Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 237 ‘Con- 
servative principles are at a discount throughout the 
world. 1842 Marrvat Percival Keene xxi. We should be 
at a pretty discount with the red-coats. X856 Reade Never 
too tale Ixxxv, Servants are at a great premium, masters at 
a discount, in the colony. 

5 . Billiards. An allowance made by a superior 
to an inferior player of a deduction of one or more 
counts from his score for every count made by the 
latter. (U.S.) 

0 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 2 b), as 
dis count-broker, one whose business is to cash 
or procure the cashing of notes or hills of exchange 
at a discount ; also discount accommodation , busi* 
ness, house ; (in sense 2 a) discount-bookseller. 

1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ . tt. v. (1E76) 163 Applying to a 
banker or discount-broker for loans. Ibid, m, ix. (1876) 415 
The English disco unt»hou<es collect all the biHs which are 
dpwn upon France. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 193 The 
directors . . contracted the discount accommodation to the 
public. 1876 World V. No. 1x7. 5 At to-day’s rates there 
cannot possibly be any appreciable profit in discount busi- 
ness. 1889 Spectator 31 Aug. 26 3/2 Harper’s, which dis- 
count booksellers sell at gd. a copy. 

Discount (diskaumt, di-skaunt), vJ Also 7 
discompt. [a. OF. dcsconter (13th. c. in Littr^), 
descompter (14th c.), mod.F. dtcompter *= Sp. des- 
contar (Minshcu 1 599), It. discontare % scontare * to 
vnrcckon, to abate in reckoning* (Florio 159S), 
med.L. discomputdre (1 293 in Du Cange), a late L. | 


or Com. .Romanic formation from dis-, Dis- 4 4. 
co mput are to Count, Compute,] 
f 1 . trans. To reckon as an abatement or deduc- 
tion from a sum due or to be accounted for. Obs. 

1629 Sir R. Chambers Petit , in Rushw. Hist. Coll . 

I. 679 The other molty to be discompted upon such Goods 
as the Petitioner shall make entries of by Exportation or 
Importation in the Custom-house, London, until his debt 
with the interest be fully satisfied and paid. 1645 Furl. 
Hist.) Chas. /, an. 1645 (R.) That all provisions, or otf.tr 
necessaries,. provided by your care, be so ordered, that 
account may be made what is taken ; and that the said 
provisions may be discounted upon the pay of the saH 
army. 1696 Luttkf.ll Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 93 The Turky 
merchants have offered^to advance a considerable samme 
to the king, provided It may be discounted out of the 
customes of their fleet. 1726 R, Newton in Reminiscences 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 64 Decrements .. so call’d as so much 
did . . decrescere, or was discounted from a Scholar's En- 
dowment. 

fb. To abate, to deduct.- Obs . 

1652 Needham tr. Selden's Marc Cl. 266 By discounting 
38 years from the year 1051, that year 1012, is suffiritnily 
manifest. 1664 Butler Hud. 1 1. 111. 1105 All which [plunder! 
the ConqVer did discompt, To pay for curing of his Eutnp. 
a 17x5 Burnet Own Time IL 327 They made such excep- 
tions to. those of the other side, that they discounted a? 
many voices as gave them the majority. x8x8 WuisrtR 
s.v.. Merchants discount five or six per cent,, for prompt or 
for advanced payment. 

c. To discount interest : to deduct 4 interest’ 
(now called discount) on receiving the amount of 
a bill or note before it is due : see sense 3. Ohs. ' 
1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1945/4 Because it may be some con- 
veniency . . to have present Money, if they please to dis- 
count Interest, they may have it at the Office. 1701 HU. 
No. 3708^4 The whole Loss being to be paid by the Under- 
takers within 60 days.., or sooner upon discounting the 
Interest* 

+ d. To reduce the amount of (a debt) by a set- 
off. Obs. 


17x3 Swift To Earl Oxford^ xn Wks. 1758 III. it. <5 
Parvisol discounts arrears By bills for taxes and repairs. 

f 2. intr. 7 b discount for : to provide a set-off 
for ; to meet, satisfy. Obs. 

1647 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. II. 1025 Public monks 
which .. Mr. Thornton had no ways satisfied or discounted 
for before his death. 1687 R. L’Estrange Hist. Times 

I. 159 Discounting .. for what we have Receiv'd from the 
Westminster-Insurance Offices. x6go Dryden Don Se- 
bastian tu. i, My prayers and penance shall discount for 
these, And beg of heaven to charge the bill on me. f 

3 . trans. To give or receive the 'present worthy 
of (a bill of exchange or promissory note) before it 
is due. a. To pay the value beforehand, with 
a deduction equivalent to the interest at a certain 
percentage for the time which it has still to tan. 

b. Of the holder: To obtain cash for (a bill or 

note), with such deduction, before it is due. (See 
Discount sb. 2 b.) _ , 

1694 Lond. Gas. No. 3008/4 Foreign Bills of Exchange 
will be Discounted after the Rate of Four and half per 
Cent, per Annum. 1732 Dr Foe Eng. Tradesmen u 
Suppl. ii. 389 The seller had a supply by discounting t 
bills. 1777 Sheridan Sell. Scand. hi. }«♦ l[ 3 '‘ c .X° f 
been able to get me that ..bill discounted? * .. 
Pol. Econ. m. xi. § 4 A bill of exchange, when merci> un- 
counted .. does not perform the functions ..of mone>, 
is itself bought and sold for money. 1854 H. Miller o *. 
<5* Schut. xxiii. (i860) 251/1, I was fortunate enoug jj J? 
to discount for him a single bad bill. >878 J E '‘?? S ( . 
Pol. Econ. 1x4 A banker will . . discount such a bill, mu, 
buy it up for the sum due, after subtracting interest *. 
the length of time the bill nas to run. , 

4 . fig . In various senses derived from tlic 10 ' 
going: a. To leave out of account; lo disregk 1 
omit. b. To deduct or detract from, to ics^* 

c. To part with a future good for some P rcst ^ 
consideration, d. To settle or account w”? or . 
hand. And now esp . : e. To make a deduction 
estimating the worth of (a statement, etc./, 
make allowance for exaggeration in. f* 1 0 , 
(an event, etc.) into account beforenan , 
lessening its effect or interest when it takes F 1 *. 

170X S. Parker Cicero's De Finibns 237 , ^um.T.crr. 
hitnself, to discount his Body, and take UP v - lt ” * '.,j 

Bonum Uncommensuratc to the Whole pf J* 

M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Critic. Hist, so I W J* . by 
unaccountable Schism has been thoroughly d i < c . j B 

our learned Dr. Turner. 1768 Woman of Hen of 

this light .. how much would [they] have to ^1^ 

their boasts of having had a number of women « 

as themselves? 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Met*!;. cr>( l er 

II. 402 Of the three opinions (I discount : B ro '* 

this head, one supposes [etc]. >8<t J. H. r* • ^ j.** 

in Eng. 329 Absolution for a week ! then 
discounted, if 1 may so speak, her prospect* . WVT „ 
and may lie, thieve, drink, and swear for a Fee fry 
days with a dear conscience. 1855 Brimlf. - * ^ 

ft Crit. 185 Discounting immortality i°r P^ Lv'ckvtfi)' 
Sat. Rev. V. 660/x Making its own little , x 

discounting a part of the great concent ion. c { 

Sss/r Hi s father discounted and exhaust* K tit 

perfidious concession. >873 SrENCL«_ * \ it I~* 
We, .have to estimate [the] worth toTcvid- gficti*- 

been discounted In many ways. Christ the 

1 To discount from the teaching of U»n 1 
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much used in City circles, is to anticipate or expect such 
intelligence, and then act as though it had already arrived. 
1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 315 After a time one learns 
to mentally discount the statements made by the natives. 
a 1884 M. Pattison Mem. (1885) 214 Nor had his [New- 
man's] perversion, so long looked for, and therefore mentally 
discounted, at all fallen upon me like a blow. 

5 . Billiards. To allow discount to, as to discount 
an inferior player. (C/.S.) 

Hence Discou’nted ppl. a., Discounting vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

*682 Scarlett Exchanges 6 Discounted Exchange, is, 
when the Drawer and the Remitter is one and the same 
Person. 1731 De Foe Eng. Tradesman I. Suppl. ii. 391 
Discounting of bills is certain death to the tradesman. 
1862 Goschen For. Exch. 41 The discounting establish- 
ments at home. 1B84 Manch. Exam. 22 May 5/1 Fraudu- 
lent discounting of worthless accommodation bills, 
t Discount, Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Count 
vi] trans. To count or reckon separately, or in 
* separate series. 

*655 Fuller Ch. Hist. Index, Know that the discount- 
ing of Sheets (to expedite the work at severall Presses) hath 
occasioned in the Fifth book after page 200. compleated, to 
go back again to page (153) surrounded in this fashion, to 
prevent confusion. 1 662 J. Fuller ‘To the Reader’ in 
Fuller Worthies , The discounting of Sheets (to expedite 
the Work at severall Presses! hath occasioned the often 
mistake of the Folio's. [Cf. 1653 Gauden Hicraspistcs 320 
Reader, The Reason why the Folios of this Book do not 
follow is because the Copy (for Expedition) was divided to 
two Printers.] 

Discountable (diskau'ntabl),#. [f. Discount 
a 1 + -able.] That may be discounted; in quot. 
1800, within which a bill may be discounted. 

1800 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 1 ^* 4 =° Within the dis- 
countable period. 1802 H. Thornton in Mill Pol. Econ. 
hi. xl § 4 Each is a discountable article. 

Discountenance (diskcurntfnans), v. [ad. 
obs. F. desconlenancer (16th c. in Littre, and in 
Cotgr.), to abash, put out of countenance, mod.F. 
dicontenancer y f. dcs- t Bis- 4 + contcnanccr to 
Countenance. In some of the English senses, it 
is used as if f. Dis- 7 + Countenance sb. Cf. De- 
face in some of its senses.] 

1 1 . trans. To put another countenance on, to 
mask. Obs. rare. 

1587 Golding De Momay xii. 171 His own ambition, 
which was peraduenture discountenanced to the common 
people, but could not be counterfeited before God, who 
seeth the very bottome of our hearts. 

2 . To put out of countenance, put to shame, dis- 
concert, discourage, abash. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1580 Sidkey Arcadia (1613) 69 Thinking it want of educa- 
tion which made him so discountenanced with vnwonted 
presence. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. in. i, Sir, let not 
this dis-countenance, or dis-gallant you a whiL 1671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 218 How would one look from his majestic brow. . 
Discountenance her despised. 1690 The Gt. Scandcrbcg 89 
He was no more discountenanced then, than if he had been 
at the head of his Army. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility ix. 
359 How is my pride further discountenanced, when I see thee 
my Lord . . chusing to unite thyself. . with flesh and blood. 
2862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) III. vm. vi. 55 He appeared 
much discountenanced at this last part of my narrative. 

3 . To withdraw one’s countenance from, set the 
countenance against ; to show disapprobation of ; 
to discourage, disfavour : a. a person. 

2592 Spenser Tears Muses 340 We silly Maides, whom 
they . . with reprochfull scome discountenaunce. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrou>s i. § 45. 76 Discouraging and dis- 
countenancing the upright. 1656 H. More Enthus. Trl. 
23 Such Mock-prophets and false Messiases as these will be 
discountenanced and hissed off of the stage, 1807 W. H. 
Ireland Mod. Ship 0/ Fools 251 note. He. .discountenanced 
him from that hour. x8 . . Proclamation at Quarter Sessions, 
That all Persons of Honour, or in Place of Authority, will 
. .to their utmost contribute to the discountenancing Persons 
of dissolute and immoral Lives. 

b. an act, practice, or the like. 

1589 Fleming Georg. Virg. Ded., Ripe to deface and dis- 
countenance, »but rawe to correct or imitate the commend- 
able trauels of well affected Students. 1646 P. Bulkeley 
Gospel Covt. in. 256 Profan enesse is discountenanced by all. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 39 r xo Duels are neither quite dis- 
countenanc’d, nor much in vogue. 1766 Burke Whs, II. 5 
The late administration.. discountenanced. .the dangerous 
and unconstitutional practise of removing military officers . 
for their votes in Parliament. 187* Yeats Growth Comm. 
343 The traffic was discountenanced. 

Hence Discou-ntenanced ppl. a. y -ing vbl. sb. 
1597 Bp. J. King Jonas (1618) 76 Discountenancings, 
disturbing, dispossessing of them. 2622* Brinsley L rid. 
Lit. xxvli. (1627) 276 By jhe incouragement and com- 
mendation of vertue, and discountenancing of vice. 1643 
Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 4 The sole advocate of a 
discount’nanc’t truth. 1667 Locke Ess. Toleration n Fox 
Bourne Locke (1876) I. iv. 189 The discountenancing' of 
popery amongst us. 1675 Art Cottienlm. iv. ix. 198 The 
most discountenanc’d child oft makes better proof than the 
dearling. 1749 W. Dodwell Free A n siyer 97 To prevent- 
their preaching a discountenanced Doctrine. ' 

Discountenance (diskaimtibans), sb. arch. 
[partly ad. OF. descontenance (14th c. in Littre), 
partly an Eng. formation from Dis- 9 + Counten- 
ance sb. y after the vb.] 

1 . The act or fact of discountenancing ; unfavour- 
able aspect, disfavour or disapprobation shown. 

1580 North Plutarch (1595) 829 He thought that the. 
estimation of. Cato was altogether the discountenanceof 
his [own] power and greatnesse. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. 


(1647) 338 All discountenance and disgrace done to the 
Clergy reflect upon Christ. 1673 Essex Papers (Camden) 
I. x5x The countenance given to the subscribers and dis- 
countenance to the refusers. X779-81 Johnson L. P. y Milton 
Wks. II." 176 His great works were performed under dis- 
countenance. 2822 Shelley Proposals Pr. Wks. x88S 1 . 272 
The discountenance which Government will show to such 
an association. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i. 4 Dis- 
countenance of warlike policy, 
b. with a and pi. 

a 1628 F. Grevillt: Sidney (1652)19 Any man. .might, .see 
how to set a good countenance upon all the discountenances 
of adversitie. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. iii, Whether it 
be that the one way of cheating is a discountenance or re- 
flection upon the other, or [etc.]. 

+ 2 . The fact or state of being put out of coun- 
tenance ; discomposure of face ; abashment. Obs . 

a 2628 F. Greville Sidney vii. (1652) 86 The discounten- 
ance, and depression which appeared m Sir Francis. X656 
Finett For. Ambass. 39 Much to their discountenance and 
discontent. 

Discotrntenancer. [f. Discountenance 
v. + -ER L] One who discountenances, or dis- 
courages with cold looks or disfavour. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII (J*)*.A great taxer of his people and 
discountenancer of his nobility. 170a Addr. fr. Maryland 
in Lend. Gaz. No. 3853/1 A Discountenancer of Immorality 
and an Encourager ot Virtue.. 2721 Wodrow Hist. Suf. Ch. 
Scot. (1828) I. Introd. 10 A discountenancer of ministers. 

Discounter (diskau'ntoi). [f. Discount vA + 
-er L] One who discounts a bill or note ; i. e. 
either the person who, before it is due, pays the 
amount with deduction of discount, or the person 
who obtains cash for it in this way : see Discount 
v. 3. 

X732 De Foe Eng. Tradestnan I. Suppl. ii. 391 These 
discounters of bills are sometimes bit. 1791 Burke Let. 
Pletnber Nat . Assembly Wks. VI. 17 The whole gang of 
usurers; pedlars, and itinerant Jew-discounters. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. hi. xi. § 4 A bill of exchange . . discounted, and 
kept in the portfolio of the discounter until it falls due. x86x 
Goschen For. Exch. 38 The purchaser of the bills in this 
case takes the place of the discounter of accommodation 
paper. 1883 E. Paxton Hood Scot. Char. iii. 59 ‘Oh, you 
need not hesitate about him, Mr. Carrick [the banker]', said 
the proposed discounter. 1884 J. Bacon in Law Rep. 26 Ch. 
Div. 134 The discounter, whether of a bill, or bond, or any 
other security, becomes the owner. 

Discoirntess, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.j trans. To 
deprive of the rank or dignity of countess. 

1630 B. Jonson New Inn iv. iii. Though I am discountess’d, 

I am not yet dis-countenanced. 1874 Trollope Lady Anna 
v, Let them bring that Italian countess over if they dared ! 
He’d countess her and dis-countess her too 1 

Discouple (disktf’p’I), v. [a. OF. descttpler 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), descoupler (Cotgr.) to 
separate, uncouple, f. des~, Dis- 4 + coupler to 
Couple.] trans. To separate or disunite what is 
coupled, to uncouple. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymott ix. 241 Now are dys- 
coupled the foure spnes of Aymon, for I have slayne 
Richarde. 1549 Hooper Declar. Ten Cotn/nandm. x. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 384 Neither doth the magistrate dissolve that 
God hath bound, nor discouple that God coupled. 1883 
W. S. Dugdale tr. Dante's Purgatorio xxv. 280 Ascending 
the steps whose narrowness discouples those who mount, 
b. intr. for rejl. 

2599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormcs 66 When they die after de- 
coupling. 

Discour, -coure, obs. ff. Discover v. 

+ Discou-rage, sb. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Courage 
sb. : or f. Discourage v.] Want or failure of 
courage ; the state of discouragement. 

c 1500 Three Kings Sons 105 Their enemyes were in suche 
discorage that thei durst not wele be seen at no scarmyssh. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. (R.), Many.. be 
brought in discourage _ of themselves, by tne reason of 
pouertie . . or by aduersitie. 2586 Bright Melanch. xxxiii. 
184 They are faint-hearted, and full of discourage. x6xi 
Speed Thcat. Gt. Brit. ix. (16x4) 1,7/1 Causing their king 
Canute with discourage to retire. 

Discourage (diskzrred^), v. Also 5-6 dis-, 
dyscorage (6 dischorage). [ad. OF. descoragier y 
later discourager, mod.F. dicourager ; f. des- y Dis- 
4 + corage , Courage jA], 

1 . tram. To deprive of courage, confidence, or 
moral energy ; to lessen the courage of ; to dis- 
hearten, dispirit. The opposite of encourage. j 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cxxxii. 196 How therle of chartres 
discoraged themperour of Constantinople that he shold not j 
goo and socoure our peple. 2535 Coverdale Jer. xxxviii. 

4 Thus he discorageth the hondes of the soudyers y* be in 
this cite, and the hondes of all the people. 26x1 Bible 
Transl. Pref 2 His Royall heart was not daunted or dis- 
couraged. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 21, I think no Slow of 
Despond would discourage me. 2725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 253 He would be very far from discouraging 
me. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 232 No trick, no lie, 
which was thought likely to discourage the starring garrison 
was spared. absol. 2789 Anna Seward Lett. 11811) II. 
226 Difficulty rather stimulates than discourages. 

b. with complement : To deter (by discourage- 
ment) \io do something {obs.)\ from (+ for) an act. 

2529 More Suppl. Sonlys Wks. 337/1 Not for y* we wold 
discorage you to dispose well your goodes when ye dye. 
2529 Suppiic. to King (E.E.I.S.) 36 This they doo to 
dyscorage all men from the studye of Gods Worde. 2598 
R. Bernard tr. Terence {1607) 337 The poet .. was nowe 
almost discouraged for taking any more pames. a 268a 
Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) xpr It discouraged from all 
Navigation about it. a 2698 Temple (J.), Unless you .. 
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discourage them to stay with you by using them ill. 2609 
DAMriER Voy. II. 1. 89 The Seamen are discouraged from 
fishing for them by the King. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. I Voters 
II. 3 We shall be discouraged from the laborious . . task. 

•f c. transf. and fig. Obs. 
a 2529 Skelton Replyc. 355 For to disparage And to dis- 
corage The fame matryculate Of poetes laureate. 2S77 
B. Googe Hcresbac/is Husb. it. (2586) 87 You shall some- 
time have one branch more gallant then his fellowes, which 
if you cutte not away, you discourage all the rest. 2657 in 
Burton's Diary { 2828) II. 150 Though the face of public 
worship of late be discouraged. 

2. iransf. To lessen or repress courage for (an 
action or project) ; to discountenance, express dis- 
approval of, * throw cold water on \ 

2641 Wilkins Math. Magich 11. xv. (1648) 292, 1 would be 
loath to discourage.the enquiry of any ingenuous artificer. 
a 2649 tdikon Bas. xii. (1824)106, I might neither Incourage 
the rebels insolence, nor discourage the Protestants loyalty 
and patience. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 85 Thro then- 
oppression . . trading is discouraged. 2735 Berkeley Querist 
§ 42 Idleness should of all things be discouraged. 1809 
Syd. Smith JVhs. (1867) 1. 173 A set of lectures upon poli- 
tical economy would be discouraged in Oxford. 287a Yeats 
Growth Comm. 56 Laws were made to discourage usury. 

+ 3. intr. (for ref.) To lose courage or confi- 
dence. Obs. 

2553 Bale Vocacyon in Hart. Misc. (2808-12) VI, 464 (D.) 
Because that poore Churche shulde not utterly discourage,' 
in her extreme adyersitees. 2574 Hellowes Gueunra's 
Fam. Ep. (2577] 33 Scipio considering the Numantines to 
increase in pride, and tne Romanes to discourage. 

DisoourageaLle (disk»-jedjab’l),n. Can. [f. 
Discodbage v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being dis- 
couraged or disheartened ; to be discouraged. 

2622-25 Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. iv. xxvi, O loue to un- 
thankful! souls! not discourageable by the most hatefull 
indignities. 

Discouraged, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed L] 
Deprived of courage or confidence, disheartened. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xix. (R.), He wente 
awaye with a discouraged and heauye mynde. 2667 Flavel 
Saint Indeed (1754) 44 Discouraged souls, how many do you 
reckon the Lord for? 2847 Tennyson Pritic. 11 1. 137, 1 grew 
discouraged, Sir. 2888 Pall Mall G. 8 June 4/1 Seductive 
terms about fettered industry’, discouraged capital, and the 
undue taxation of the necessaries of life. 

Discouragement (diskyued3ment). [ad. OF. 
descouragement, descoragement (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. decouragcment y f. descoragier , des- 
courager to Discourage : cf. Encouragement.] 

1. The action or fact of discouraging. 

2600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 232 (R.) To the great discourage- 
ment and hinderance of the same marchanis and fishermen. 
<22797 H. Walpole Geo. 7/(2847) I. iv. 89 His severity’ to 
and discouragement of that pest of society, Attorneys. 2880 
C. R. Markham Pernv. Bark xii. 414 From that time there 
was nothing but discouragement and obstruction. Plod. 
The discouragement of rash and premature attempts. 

2. The fact or state of being discouraged ; want 
of spirit or confidence ; depression of spirit with 
regard to action or effort. (The more usual sense.) 

2562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. m.fi. (1634)362 The feeling 
..turneth onely to terrour and discouragement. <12600 
Hooker Disc. Justif. Wks. 2617 II. 53 That repining dis- 
couragement of heart, which tempteth God. 1612 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. iii. (1627) 20 About which I have taken no small 
griefe and discouragement.. 2844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 
257 He represents it as having caused so much discourage- 
ment at Sparta, that [etc.]. x86o.Froude Hist. Efig. V..30 
[It] showed how great was the discouragement into which 
the loss of Beton had thrown them. 2878 Lecky Eng. 
in iSth C. II. v. 50 Poverty and discouragement became 
more general than ever. 

3. That which discourages; a disheartening or 
deterrent influence. 

x6xz Woodall Surg. Plate Pref. Wks. (1653) 9 Notwith- 
standing all such discouragements . . he proceeded on with 
courage. 2720 Swift Plod. Educ., 'lhe books read at 
school and colleges are full of . . discouragements. from 
vice. 2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 319 Their first 
discouragement was, the country was all open with very 
little wood. 2868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. viiL 223 Strong 
discouragements which had often chilled the glowing antici- 
pations. 

Discourager (diskrrredsaj). [f. Discourage 
v. + -er I.] One who or that which discourages or 
disheartens ; one who discountenances or * throws 
cold water 1 upon efforts. 

2632 Gouge God’s Arrows i. § 46. 80 None [are] § r “ t * r 
discouragers of the upright. 1710 Macclesfield in i'O- 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. exxi. 10 Discouragers 01 
those who preach virtue and piety. 2849 ^ewis Injiuen 
Author. Opin. ix. (L.), The promoter of truth and tn 
discourager of error. 2884 G. P. Lathrop Irue • 5 
Antiquity is a great discourager of the sympatmes. 

DiscoUTagijlg, vbl. sb. [f* as prec. +-i- 
The action ot the verb DlscooBACE ; discourage- 
ment. (Now chiefly gerundiai.) 

3545 Primer Hen. VM, in 

discouiugins- 

of all other Christian c + . IS0 2 1 

, - 1 ^ 

“I”| r %^'roVkt, t. 

courapng Cloud, of discouraging thoughts tor the 
^’ueoleGreeeeu. Iviii. (.Efa) V. , 5 8 The answer 
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returned was discouraging. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberia 
(1890) 185 Despite her discouraging words, he still went on. 
•Hence Discotrraging-ly culv ,, in a discouraging 
manner;' + DiscoTirajfingness. 

1690 J. Mackenzie Siege London- Derry 21/2 Collonel 
Lundy, .spoke so discouragtngly to many of them concern- 
ing the indefensibleness of the place. 1727 Bailey vol. II, 
Discouragingness, discouragement. 1882 Annie Thomas 
AUerton 'Fencers 11 . viiL 151 Treating her confidences coldly, 
not to say, discouraging!)'. 

' t Discoursative, -itive, a. Ohs. rare. [f. 
Discourse: see-.vnvE.] a. Pertaining to discourse 
or conversation, b. Of or belonging to ‘ discourse ’ 
or reason, rational. 

• 1600 C. Sutton Disce Mori ii. (1838) 23 As if it were 
only some arbitrable matter or dtscourrilive. xfixo Mark- 
ham Master/). 1. vu 17 Horses discerne by meanes of the 
vert tie Imaginatiue, Discoursatiue, and Memoratiue. 

Discourse (disko«Ms), sb. Also 4-5 diacours, 
discors. [a. F- discours , nd. L. discurs-us ‘ run- 
ning to and fro, conversation, discourse’ (after 
cottrs L. curstts) : cf. It. discorso , Sp. discurso. 
L. ’discurs-us is f. discurs-, ppl. stem of discurrvrc : 
see next.] 

1 1. Onward course ; process or succession of time, 
events, actions, etc. ; « Course. Obs . 

1 540-x Elyot Image Gov. (1549) *34 The natural! discourse 
of the sunne. 1548 Udall, etc. Eras tit. Par. 1 Pet. i. (R.), 
But when y* day shal come, & the discourse of things turned, 
vp side down, they shall be tormented, and you shal reioyce. 
156s Jewel Def Af>oL (1611) 91 It is most euident by the 
whole discourse of the Text. 1577 Hellowks Gueuara's 
Citron. 65 The riuer Tygris in the discourse of his currant 
maketh an Ilande. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607J 18 This 
tragical! discourse of Fortune so daunted, them, as they 
went like xhadowes. 1612 Shelton Quix * I. If. v. 89 The 
Knight-s-errant. : did ; . suffer much Woe and Misery m the 
Discourse of their Lives. 

b. In the following the meaning is perhaps ‘course of 
arms or combat* (cf. Course sb. 5); though Other explan- 
ations have been proposed. 

1596 Spenser P. Q. vi. viii. 14 The villaine .. Himself 
addrest unto this new debate, And with his club him all 
about so blist That he which way to turfie him scarcely 
wist : Sometimes aloft he layd, sometimes alow, Now here, 
now there, and ofc him ncare he mist.. At last the caytive, 
after long discourse, When all his strokes he saw avoyded 
quite, Resolved in one I’assemble all Ins force. i6ix Beau- 
mont & VuKing .5- No King 11. i, Good captain Bessus, 
tell us the discourse [viz. of single combat] Betwixt Tigranes 
and our king, and how We got the victory, 
t 2. ‘ The act of the understanding, by which it 
passes from premises to consequences ’ (J.) ; reason- 
ing, thought, ratiocination ; the faculty of reasoning, 
reason, rationality. Obs. or arch . 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. Pr. iv. 165 It [intelligence] 
byholdeh alle hinges so as I shal seye by a strok of houyt 
formely wib oute dtscours or collacioun. 14x3 Pilgr.Sotvle 
(Caxton 1483)11'. xxviti. 75 He knoweth all hynge, therfore 
there is nought, ferther to seken by discours. 1604 Ed- 
monds Observ. C.rsar's Comm. 39 THe soule of man is 
endued with a power of discourse, whereby it concludeth 
either according to the certainctie of reason, or the learning 
of experience, a x6x8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 131 The Dog- 
..we see »s plentifully furnished with inward discourse.. 
167* Wilkins Nat. Relig. 56 The discerning of that con- 
nexion or dependence which there is betwixt several pro- 
positions, .which is called ratiocination, or discourse. 1788 
Wesley If'ks. 1x872) VI. 351 Discourse, strictly speaking, 
is the motion or progress of Um mind from one judgment to 
another,. x854 Bowen Logic vii. 177 Discourse {discursus, 
iiai-oio) indicates the operation of comparison. 

+ b, Phr. Discourse of reason : process or faculty 
of reasoning. Obs. or arch. 

*4*3 P'Xtfr. Soivlc (Caxton 1483) iv. xxviii. 74 The soule 
st-keth by discors of reson tlie skyles and the causes of the 
wonderful beaule of creatures. 1553 Eden Treat. Nesoe 
Ind. (Arb.) 9 As could hardely be comprehended by the 
di<cour>e of reason. x6o* Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 150 A beast 
that .wants discourse of Reason. 1675 South Serm. In - 
gratitude (1715) 45s By the Discourses of Reason, or the 

* Discoveries of Faith. 1836-7 Sis W. Hamiltox Meta/It. 
'tP* *> 4*5 one with the ordinary discourse of reason 
could commit an ereor in regard to them. 

. o. Communication of thought by speech ; ‘mutual 
intercourse of language* (J.); talk, conversation. 
arch. 


*559 ^ - Cunxixcham Cosmogr. C las sc ire But what 
make I discourse in these thinges to you, whichc knowe 
them muchc letter then 1. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill . v. iii. 
m Ample coterchange of siveet Discourse. 1597-8 Bacon 
Ess., Discourse ( Arb.) 14 Some in their discourse, desire 
rather commendation of wit .. then of lodgement. 1667 
«?« ,LTO »i ^-* 1 Sweeter thy discourse is 10 my eare 

} hen l ruits of Palm-tree. 1713 Swirr Frenzy J. Dennis, 
i . .laid hold of that opportunity of entering into discourse 
with him. 17*6 A dv. Caff. R. Boyle 306, 1 finding she did 
not much care for talking upon that Subject, chang’d the 
Dbcourec. x853 Losgf. I Fay side Inn 11. I’rel. vii, Mean- 
while the Student held discourse With the Musician. 

fb. The faculty of conversing; conversational 
power. Obs. 


1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ul i. 109, I know a wench of 
excellent discourse. Pittite and wittie. 1606 — TV. «y- Cr. 
t. ii. 275 Is not birth, beauty, good shape, discourse .. and 
so forth : the Spice, and salt that seasons a man? 1641 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 1 HU wisdom was great, and lus 
judgement most acute ; of solid discourse, affable, humble. 

c. (with a and//.) A talk, a conversation, arch. 
* 163* I.tniGOw Trittr. vi. aS6 In the mldvt of my Discourses, 
l told his Highne\:vc..lhe Guardians request. *644 Milton 
Educ. Wks. (1847) oS'i 'lire satbfaction which you profess 
to have received from those incidental discourses. 17x5 


De Foe Earn. Instruct. 1. viii, I have had a long discourse 
with my father. 1727 Swift Gulliver 111. ii. 183 They 
neither can speak nor attend to the discourses of others. 
1887 Bowen Firg. sEnehi 1. 748 Dido the while with many 
discourses lengthens the night. 

t d. A common talk, report, rumour. Obs. 

1692 R. L’Estrange Josephus' Antiq. n. ix. (17 33) ,43 
There Went a Discourse about that made their -malice 
against them still more implacable, a 17x5 Buknct Own 
TV///c(x823) 1. 287 Many discourses were set about upon 
this occasion. ' ' 

Narration; a narrative, tale, account. Obs. 
1572 Sir T. Smith in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 21 'J*his 
is hitherto a brief discourse of that which hath passed sUh 
my lord Admiralls commjTig to Paris. 1575 {title), A brief 
Discours off the Troubles »• abowte the Booke off Common 
Prayer and Ceremonies. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 237 
Troubling me.. to show them the rare Discourses of my 
long two yeares survey of Turkey. 4647 May Hist. Pari. 
11. 1 545 Out of whose fnithfull relation of that Rebellion. . 
I have partly collected my discourse of it. 

5. A spoken or written treatment of a subject, in 
which it is handled or discussed at length ; a dis- 
sertation, treatise, homily, sermon, or - the like. 
(Now the prevailing sense.)' 

1581 Petti e Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1, x8b. Referring to y° 
long discourses which y° divines make of it. 1596 Haring- 
ton Me/am. Ajax (1814) 15 The discourse ensuing is 
divided into three parts. 1644 Milton Area/. (Arb.) 47 
The acute and distinct Arminius was perverted mcerly by 
the perusing of a namelesse discours writt’n at Delf. 4 X7n 
Addison S/cct. No. 106 r 7 Authors who have published 
Discourses of Practical Divinity'. 1764 Reid Inquiry iu. 
1 16 Dr. N. Grew read a discourse before the Royal Society 
in 1675. 1803 Med . Jml. IX. 84 The volume opens with 
a short preliminary Discqurse on the education and duties 
of a Surgeon. 1849 Macaulay .Hist. Eng. II. 176 In the 
pulpit the effect of his discourses, which were delivered 
without any note, was heightened by a noble figure, 
f 6. a. Familiar intercourse, familiarity, b. 
Familiarity \yith a subject ; conversancy {in). Obs. 

x6oz Shaks. Ham. in. i. 108 If you be honest, and fair, 
your Honesty should admit no discourse to your Beautie. 
1604 E. G. D' Acosta's Hist. Indies 1. v. 17 The Portugals 
..a Nation that hath more discourse in the Arte of Navi- 
gation then any other. 

7. Comb. 

_ 1628 Earle Microcosm ., See/ tide in Relig. (Arb.) 67 He 
is strangely vnfix’t, and a new man euery day, as his -last 
discourse-books Meditations transport him. 

Discourse (diskoo‘js\ v. [f. Discourse sb. ; 
prob. influenced by F. discourir ‘to discourse of* 
Cotgr., ad. L. discun'erc to run to and fro, dis- 
course, f. Dis- 1 + currZre to run : cf. F. cotirir to 
run, secondary form of OF. courrc L. currcre. 
OF. had also the more literal senses ‘ to run to and 
fro, to traverse’.] 

*|*1. intr. To run, move, or travel over a space, 
region, etc. ; Iransf. to ‘run out*, extend. Obs. rare . 

<1x547 Surrey Acniui iv. 475 With silence [silent] looke 
discoursing over al. 1555 Eden Decades 213 A greate 
parte of jande. .discoursynge towarde the West. 

*1* 2. intr. * To pass from premises to conclusions ’ 
(J.) ; to reason. (Also with obj. clause.) Obs. (Cf. 
Discourse sb. 2.) 

159* Davies l minor t. Soul 1. (R.), Nor can herself dis- 
course or judge of ought, But what the sense collects, and 
home doth brin"; And yet the pow’rs of her discoursing 
thought. From these collections is a diverse thing, a 165 2 
J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 105 A mind, i.e. something within 
us that thinks, apprehends, reasons, and discourses. 1660 
Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. j, ii, rule iii. §5 If in philosophy 
we discourse that the true God, being a Spirit without 
shape or figure, cannot be represented by an image, a X700 
Dryden Ovitt's Met. xv. (R.), Those very elements, .trans- 
lated grow, have sense or can discourse. 

+ b. tratts. To turn oscr in the mind, think 
over. Obs. 

1581 P etti n G uazzds Civ . Conv. t. (1586) 19 He discoursed 
many things in his mindc. cx6xx Chapman Iliad. 11. 2 He 
discoursr, now best he might approue His vow made for 
Achilles grace. • • 

3. intr. To hold discourse, to speak with another 
or others, talk, converse; to discuss a matter, confer. 
(Cf. Discourse jA. 3.) 

. *559 ( sec Discoursing vbl. sb.}. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. 
i. 152 For all the rest, Let Lyon, Moone-shine, Wall, and 
Loticrs i wain e, At large discourse. x6oi — Jul . C. 111. i. 295 
Thou shalt discourse To yong Octavius, of the state of 
things. x66o Trial Regie. 154 We would sit up discoursing 
about these unhappy wars. 1677 C. Hatton in Hatton 
Corr. (1878) 152 Several persouns are dLcourecd of to suc- 
ceed him. 1695-8 R. Fisher in Blackmorc Hist. Conx/ir. 
(1723) 75 It was discoursed .. about seizing on the King in 
Kensington House. 1726 Adv. Ca/t. R. Boyle 204 And lie 
in return, instructed me in the Portuguezc Language: so 
that in a short time we could discourse in cither. 1801 
Southey TItalaba 11. xxxvi. Now his tongue dLcoursed of 
regions far remote. 1875 Jowirrr l 'lato. (ed =) 1,89 I am 
quite willing to discourse with Socrates in his own manner. 
Jig. 1592 Shaks. Rom. »y Jul. 11. ii. 13 She speakes, yet 
she sayes nothing, what of that ? Her eye discourses, 1 will 
answere it. 1607 Bkaum. & Fl. W’oman-Hater 111. i. I’ll 
promise peace, and fold mine arms up ; let but mine eye 
discourse. 1644 [sec Discoursing///. <t. 2]. 

b. trans. (with compl.) To pass (time) away in 
discourse or talk ; to bring (a person) by discourse 
into (some state). 

xfixi Shaks. Cymb. m. iii. 38 How. .shall we discourse Die 
freezing ho ure* away? 167* Kaciiakd Hobbs' State Nat. 
106, 1 always found it an endless thing lo reason and dis- 
course people into any soundness of mind. 1820 IIazlitt 


Led. Dram. Lit. 137 Seated round [they] discourse th e 
silent hours away. 

4. intr. To speak or write at length on a subject; 
to utter or pen a discourse. (Cf. Discourse sb. 

1564 [implied in Discourses]. 1628 Pryxne Cats. Crem 
23 They haue discoursed of these seuen sinnes. 163* I, ntI . 
gow Trav. vt. 239 Josephus . . largely discourseth uf many 
hundred thousands famished. .within this muhipotent Citv. 
a 1704 Locke (J*)i The general maxims we are discoursing 
of are not known to children, ideots, and a greater part cf 
mankind. 1750 Lardner IPks. (1838) III. 38 Mr. Wolff 
lias discoursed largely of this matter. <11862 Bccku 
Civilis. (1869) III. iv. 203 If he discoursed for two hours 
without intermission, he was valued as a zealous pastor, 

5. traits. To go through in speech ; to treat of in 
speech or writing ; to talk over, discuss ; to talk of, 
converse about ; to tell, narrate, relate, arch. 

1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1684)111. 357 We have discoursed 
thy Story' of Mr. Robert' Glover. 1591 Shaks.’ x Hen. 17, 

I. iv. 26 How wert thou handled, being Prisoner L.Discourv: 

I prethee on this 'turrets top. a 1592 Marlowe & Nashe * 
Dido 11. Wks. (Rtidg.) .256/2 To discourse at large, And 
tady too, how Troy was overcome, a 2652 J. Smith Stl.- 
Disc. lx. iii. (1821) 422 Having discoursed the nobleness cf 
religion in its original and nature ; we come now to consider 
the excellency of religion in its properties. 1654 Whit lock 
Zootomia 388 Alcibiades cut of his Dogs Taile.,that so the 
talkative people might lesse discourse his other Actions. 
Collier tr. Greg. Nazianzen 57, I need not discourse, tut 
Passion, Rancour, and Malice, are not allow’d a Chri-thn. 
1727 Swift Gulliver n. viii. 170 Discoursing this matter 
with the sailors while I was asleep. 1822 B. Cornwall 
Dram. Scenes , Tartarus , Moans, beside Its waters minj, 
discourse tales of sin. 

Jig. 1591 Greene Maiden's Drcante x.vlv, H is ope it hands 
discours’d his inward grace. , . 

f b. To uitcr, say ; to speak or write formally, 
(With the utterance or thing said as object.) Obs. 
1604 Shaks. Ol/t. if. iii, 282 Drunke? And speake Famt? 
And discourse Fustian with ones owne shadow? 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 446 Who it may be can dhcour>e 
nothing but slander, or censure. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 
in. 1. (1765) 108 The joy. . in recollecting what we hare dis- 
coursed on these Subjects. 

c. To litter, give forth (musical sounds). 

(Chiefly as a reminiscence of the Shnkspere passage.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 374 Giue it breathy with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most excellent M untie. ify7 
Carlyle h'r. Rev. III. in. ix. (1872) 135 The tocsins du- 
course stern music. 1881 Scribner's Mag. jiXL 267/3 The 
Ridgemont brass band was discoursing familiar strains. tw« 
Besant Revolt of Man xi. (1883) 263 On the Green the band 
was discoursing sweet music. # . 

f 6. trans. To speak or converse with {a person), 
to talk to ; to discuss a matter with, confer with ; 
to speak to, address, harangue. Obs. or arch . 

(Very common down to X750X ^ 

1677 A. Yarr anton Eng. Im/roy. 25 All the People.. win 
discourse their Parliament Men in these things hinted at. 
1689-92 Locke Toleration m. it. Wks. 1727 U- 33o^ n \ n . e {r. 
whom I discoursed on thisPoint, a 1695 Wood Ayr (U.H.a-i 
III. 408 He overtook me on horse back. * an( l d ,sc ° ur>( |/ T1 j 
aloud. X70* Echard Eicl. Hist. {1710 ) 226 While Peter thu 
discoursed the people. 1763 Franklin Let. Wks. 1007 ** • 
229 That I might . . have more convenient opportunities c 
discoursing them on our publick affairs. *866 WHirn . 
Marg. Smith's jml. Prose Wks. 1889 1. 21 Sir Thomas dis- 
coursed us in his lively way'. , 

t Discoirrseless, a. Obs. [f. Discount ; ■ 

+ -less.] Void of reasoning poiver; linreasoiwv 
,6zo Shelton Quix. II. vi. 69 To attempt t i 1 / n P s 
rather harm may after result unto us then good, me p 
of rash and discourseless brains. 

Disconrser (disk5->usaj). Also 6 -our, 7 -or. 

[f. Discourse v. + -eu 1 .] One who discourses, 
a. speaker, talker, narrator, preacher, orator; -c 
writer of a discourse or dissertation. . 

2564 Brie/. Exam. * * iij b, There are much pap’ 
stowed of these discoursours. 1579 J. Sturces la'I s . , ' 

A vj b, These discoursers that v$e the word of Oo< ^ 
littfe conscience as they doe Machiavel. 160° V'.'L. 

Libel 1. vii. x66 An idle discourscr, that moouejn 0 ^ 

that bee not to purpose. 1630 A’. Johnson r 
Commw. 300 Some few particulars .. worthy a m 
ample discourse, and a . . better informed oiscoua . / 

Bentley Ereethinking 6 S (R.) Our discourse! r i>J' c } 
quoted nine verses out of it. 1768-74 1 UCKF.R Lt. i • 

II. 415 It behoves the discourser upon ^[, c db* 

consider [etc.]. 1884 Church Bacon in. 62 1 crIia PL oar y.r. 
trusted in business and state affairs so brilliant a u 

Biscouxsinu, -M. sb. [L Disrotiw . • 

-ing 1 .]- # J*hc action of the verb DiscOb^ ^ 1 ! 
talking, conversation ; discussion. t,. j» lC 

*559 B r - Scot in Strypc Ann. Ref L f'FP- 33 ^ 

prcstcs..mect together.. for the discoursi/ge 1 
):<•- S. I’AUKUK Ct'HS. /'Me. Ml. 

about practicall matters are exceeding b- f0fK j a ded 
I»ertincnt. 1683 Hackv. Collect. Fey. (1699) 1. 7 . uc vy, arei 

tlie •discoursing of Women at Sea was ver > ,V > t '1 0 
occasioned the Storm. 1894 Athenxum 17 . ' ) t tur* 

lisren to the discoursing of an accompli -bed 
. . is always a pleasure. . 2,1 

Dis cou*r sing’, ppl. a. [f- us P rcC * 

That discourses ; see the verb. 

+ 1. Passim* from nrcmisscs 1° CD * ^ 



The Fathers works., will fairly inform 
coursing man oftlie true *tatcof them- :,^j u re a c- v * 

Experience tl. v. .56 Motive. .. sufltaml to .t«- 
coursing man to forsake the Jesuits. ^ 
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■ ’ + b. Passing rapidly from one thought to an- 
other; busily thinking. Obs. 

* a 1568 Ascham SchoUm. 1. (Arb.) 78 A factious hart, a dis- 
coursing head, a mynde to mcdle in ail mens matters. ' 1625 
Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 499 And though the Sects of 
Philosophers of that Kinde be gone, yet there rentaine cer- 
taine discoursing Wits. # 1638 Ford Lady’s Trial in. iii, We 
..Frame strange conceits in our discoursing brains. 

2 . Talking, holding discourse ; delivering a dis- 
course. 

<11568 Ascham Scholein. (Arb) 76 A busie head, a dis- 
coursing tong, and a factious harte. 1644 Bulwer'(///A*), 
Chirologia : or the Naturall Language of the Hand. Com- 
posed of the Speaking Motiorts,- and Discoursing Gestures 
thereof. . *891 Daily Ncivs 2 Oct. 5/6 Mrs. Theodore Fry., 
and Miss Orme, were the discoursing ladies. 

-tDiscoirrsist. Ohs. [f. Discourse v . + -ist.] 
One who reasons or “draws conclusions. 

1622 MabBf. tr. A Ionian's Guzman tVAlf. it. 205 Thereby 
every good Discoursist might come to the knowledge of the. 
fault, and repent himselfe thereof. 

‘Diseoursitive : see Discodksative. 
t Discptrrsive, a. Obs: [f. Discoouse v. + • 
-ive : cf. discursive, which follows Latin analogies.] 
” 1 . Of or pertaining to ‘ discourse ’ or reason ; 
having the power of reasoning ; rational. 

1594 Careny Huarte's Exam . Wits (1616) 60 Vnderstood 
of the faculties or reasonable wits, which are discoursiue and 
actiue. 1645 Rutherford Tryalty Tri. FaitliKx 845 286 The 
prime faculty, reason, the discoursive power. 1649 Davenant. 
Love Honour i. Dram. Wks. 1873 HI. 109 The.brute herd 
. .though they want Discoursive soul, are less inhuman far 
than he. ’1678 Lively Orac. it. § 62. 261 He must be sup- 
pos’d-, to have-given men discoursive faculties. 

b. Proceeding by reasoning, argumentative. 

1588 J. Harvey [title), Discoursive Probleme concerning 
Prophesies. 1592 Nashe P.'Penilesse (ed. 5) 22 a, Hee fell 
into a discoursive consideration, what this world was. a x6sz 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 94 All such actions . ,we know, without 
any great store of discoursive inquiry, to, attribute to their 
own proper causes. 1753 L. M. tr. Du Boscq's Accomplish' d 
Woman 1. 221 Fortune gives kingdoms, but art no more 
than discoursive knowledge and science. 

2 . Passing from, one thing to another, discursive. 

1592 Davies I minor t. Soul vm. xi. .{1714' 52 His sight is 

not discoursive, by degrees; But seeing the whole, each 
single Part doth see. 1613 W. Browne Shcph. Pipe vii. (R.) 
Thou.. In thy discoursive thought, d<?$t range as farre. 

3 . Disposed or ready to discourse or converse ; 
talkative; conversable, communicative. 

1605 Daniel Philotas Poems (1717) 321 See how these vain 
Discoursive Bookmen talk. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 
30 The one Discoursive and Sociable, the other Reserved 
and Thoughtful!. 1669 Woo o Life (Oxf. H. S.) II. 169 He 
found him a complaisant man, very free and discoursive. 

b. Of the nature of discourse or dialogue; con- 
versational. - - ' • 

- a 1592 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. (Rtldg.) 254/2 But thou 
art gone, and leav’st me here alone, To dull the air with my 
discoursive moan. <-1645 Howell Zc/A (1650) III. ix. 17 You 
promised a further expression of your self by way of a Dis- 
coursive Letter what you thought of Copernicus opinion. 
16S8 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesy in Arb. Gamer III. 567 
For the Epic way is euery where interlaced with Dialogue 
or Discoursive Scenes. 1716 M, Davies A then. Brit. m. 
Crit. Hist, iii The Editioning of. .Ancient Authors, with- 
out any . . long discoursive Comments, or long-winded 
Sententious-Notes. . ; , 

. f Discoirrsively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a * discoursive 7 way : a. Rationally ; b. Conver- 
sationally; c. By way of a discourse or set speech. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 7 To proceede tentatiuely, 
and discoursiuely, as the foresaid schoolemen vse to call'it. 
1593 R. Harvey Philad. 7 You are very bookishly and 
literally wise, not reasonably and discoursiyely. 1642 
Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 39 He hath made an introduction 
into the_ Spanish tongue .. so that .. he may easily come to 
speake it discoursively. 1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., Not 
discoursively, in the oratorio way; but to let you see the 
matter of fact, .how the state of your affairs stands. 

t Discotrrsiveness. Ohs. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being ‘ discoursive 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xliv. 245 The discoursiueness 
of Reason. 

t Discourt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 b + Court sh. 
6.] trans . To dismiss or expel from court ; to de- 
prive of court favour ; = Decourt. 

2585 Wotton Let. to JValsiugham t June in Tvtler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) IV. 99/2 Whether ne might not be better dis- 
courted by way of justice. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vLr 
xlv. 155 Jehu .. commanded all his officers to offer sacrifice 
to the Idoll-Gods, pretending to dis-court all such as refused. 
1676 W. Row ContK. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 436 Mid- 
dleton was like to be discourted. 1721-* Wodrow Hist. 
Stiff. Ch. Scot. I. v. (1828) 384 The chancellor threatened to 
disgrace and discourt him. 

Discourteous (disko»Mtyas, -k£> jtyss), a. [f. 
Dis- 10 + Courteous a . ; prob. after F. discourtois 
(Cotgr.), earlier des-, or It .discortese (Florio 159S).] 
Void of or lacking in courtesy ; rude, uncivil. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 7 Cortez.. used discourteous 
words unto him in the presence of many. X590 G reenf. Or/. 
F«r.Wb. (Rtldg.) 98/x Discourteous women, natures fairest 
ill. 1690 CrowNE Ena. Frier v. 44 Ladies are discourteous 
lo themselves who take liberties discretion will not allow. 
X814 Southf.y Roderick xvi, That e’er of old in forest of 
romance ’Gainst knights and ladies waged discourteous war. 
1877 Rita Vivienne hi. vii, Pardon me that in a moment of 
just indignation I have seemed discourteous. 

Discou’rteously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In 
a discourteous manner; with incivility. 

X584 C. Robinson Hand/. Delitcs (Spencer Soc.) 19 Alas 


my love, ye do me wrong, to cast me off discurteously. 1647 
Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 44 Abraham rescue th his nephew 
Lot, that had dealt so d {'courteously with him. 1845 Ld. 
Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. cxxiii. 74 Peter, though so 
discourteously treated^ in this controversy, did not flinch. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair xlvi, Lord St. Aldegonde . . moved, 
discourteously among them. 

Discou’rteousness. rare . [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] Rudeness, incivility. 

‘ 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1866 Lee Discourtesy]. 
Discourtesy (disko^utesi, -k 5 u-). [f. Dis- 9 
rf Courtesy, alter F. discourtoisic (Cotgr.), earlier 
des- (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; cf. It . discortesia 
(Florio), Sp. descortcsia (Minshen).j The opposite 
of courtesy; rude or uncivil behaviour; incivility; 
an instance of this. 

*555 Eden Decades 252 Mee thynke it shulde seeme a great 
dbcurtesie if I shuld not 'she we yowe all that I kriowe. 1599 
Sand vs Europe Spec. (1632) 154 Some jealousies and dis- 
curtesies passed lately betweene them and the Pope. x6xi 
Shahs.* Cymb. 11. iii. joi, I pray you spare me, ’faith I shall 
vnfold equall discourtesie to your best kindnesse. 1670 
Eachakd Co nt. Clergy 16 Such pretended favours and kind- 
nesses, as these, are the most right down discourtesies in the 
world. .1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng-. II, 78 Ample apologies 
were therefore made for the discourtesy. 1859 Tennyson 
Idylls, Elaine 968, I pray you, use some rough discourtesy 
To blunt or break her passion. x866 M ks. Stowe Lit. Foxes 
xoo (heading Discourteousness. . I think one of the greatest 
destroyers of domestic peace is Discourtesy. 

t Discou-rtsllip. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 

Couktship i b.] .= Discourtesy. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Monsieur, we must 
not so much betray ourselves to discourtship, as to suffer 
you to be longer unsaluted. 

tDi’SCOUS, Obs. [ad. mod.L. disedsus 
f. disc-us Disk : see -ous.] Having a disk or ; 
disks; discoid. | 

*1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Discons or Discotdal Flowers 
. .whose Flosculi or little Leaves, are set together so close, 
thick, and even, as to make the surface of the Flower plain 
and flat like a Dish. 1727 Bailey vol. II. Discons Flower 
..is that which has a Disk without any Rays, as in Tansy,, 
etc. 1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 384 Discoid, or as 
some call them dtscous flowers, 
t Disco*venable, a. Obs . [a. OF. dcscovcn- 

able , - convcnable , unsuitable, unbefitting, incon- 
venient, f. des-, Dis- 4 + co{n)vcnable : see Cotf- 
VENABLE, Covenable.] Unsuitable, u n befitting j 
inappropriate; 

(1292 Britton t. xxix. § 5 Si la condicioun soit inpossible 
on desco venable.] X474 Caxton Chessc 11. v. D viij b, The 
peple of rome . . no thynge shamefast to demaunde thynges 
discouenable. 1484 — Chivalry 18 A discouenable thyng it 
shold be that a man that wold lerne to sewe shold lerne 
to sewe of a carpenter. 

t Disco'venant, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Cove- 
nant v. i, or Dis- 7 a + Covenant sb.] trails. To 
dissolve covenant with ; to exclude from a covenant. 
Hence Disco - venanted^)/. a. 

x65o TRArp Comm. Pentat. n. xox God will own them no 
longer ; they are now dis-covenanted. 1667 Flavel Saint 
Indeed (1754) 34 If he had .. discovenanted my soul, 1 had 
reason to be cast down. 1702 C. Mather Magtt. Chr. v. 
App. (1852) 292 They were once in covenant and never since 
discovenanted. x86x Lytton & Fane Tannhduscr 97 No 
more., rebuild The rainbow of discovenanted Hope. 

Disco*venanter. rare - 1 . [f. Dis- 9 + 
Covenanter 2.} One who refused to sign or ad- 
here to the (Scottish) Covenants; cf. Covenant 
sb. 9. 

1827 Airman Hist. Scot. IV.vut.i66 The secret malignants 
and discovenanters. 

Discover (diski>*vai), v. Forms : a. 4- dis- 
cover ; also 4 deschuver, discoovir, 4-5 dys-, 
4-7 discouer, 5 -cuuer, -couyr, -couuer. 4 
diskyuer, 5 dis-, dyskeuer. 7. 4 descure, 4 -6 
discour(e, -cure, 5 -cuyre; 5-6 -kure, 6 -cuir. 

5 . 5-6 dis-, dyskere. [a. OF. dcscovrdr, des - 
cottvr-tr= Pr. and Sp. dcscubrir , It. discovrire (later 
-copnre) y oA. m c d . L. discoopcrirc, lateL. or Romanic j 
f. Dis- 4 + L. cooper ire to Cover. The OF. stressed 
form dcscucvre , - qiicuvre , gave the Eng. variant, 
diskever (still dial.), and the vocalizing of v be- 
tween vowels, gave the reduced disc our, - cure , and 
diskere .] 

f 1 . trans. To remove the covering (clothing, roof, 
lid, etc.) from (anything); to bare, uncover; esp. 
to uncover (the head), to unroof (a building). Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xxi. xo His heed he shal not discouer, 
his clothis he shal not kitt. 14.. Lydg. Teniple of Gins 916 
Who )>at wiL. Fulli be cured. .He most. .Discurehis wound, 

6. shew it to'his lech, c 1449 P £COCK Rtfr. 11. x. 206 The 
principal Crucifix of the chirche schal be Discovered and 
schewid baar and nakid to alle the peple of the Proce^sioun. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 362/2 She.. said to her sustres that 
they shold e discouere their hedes. 1520 Whitinton V ulg. 
(*527) 40 Let hym also.. set his cuppe surely before his 
superyour, discouer it and couer it.agayne with curtesy 
made. 1571 Grindal Articles 50 Whether any man hath 
pulled downe or discouered any Church, chauncell, or 
chappell. 1627 Lisandcr tf Cal. V. 80 At the end of his 
sermon having discovered his head. 16*8 Coke On Litt. 

1. 53 If the house be discouered by tempest, the tenant must 
in conuenient time repaire it. 

+ 2 . To remove, withdraw (anything serving' as 
a cover) ; to cause to cease to be a covering. , Obs. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 139 At the last the cloud 


ane lytill vve Discouerit wes, that tha micht better se. x6xx 
Bible jper. xiii. 22 For the greatnes.se of thine iniquitie are 
thy skirts discouered. x6x8 Chatman Hesiod 1. 161 When 
the woman the unwieldy lid Had once discover’d, all the 
miseries hid . .dispersed and flew About the world. 

3 . To disclose or expose to view (anything 
covered up, hidden, or previously unseen), to re- 
veal, show. , Now rare. 

c 1450 Lone lich Grail Iv. 175 Thanne browhte Aleyn this 
holy vessel anon . . & there it discouerede & schewed it he 
kyng. 1535 Cover dale Isa. xxvi. si He wil discouer the 
bloude that sheTiath deuoured. 1613 Voy. Guiana in /lari . 
Misc. (Malh.) III. 282 A goodly river, discovering a gallant 
Country. ' x66o Hicheringill Jamaica (1661) 39 Columbus, 
to whose happy search, the West-Indies first discovered 
it self. 1689 — Modest Ittq. v. 35 Which ‘Wrinckles I had 
rather Masque over and cover, than discover. X716 Lady 

M. W. Montagu. Let. to Pope 14 Sept., The stage was 
built over a., canal, and, at the beginning of the second act, 
divided into two parts discovering the water. X797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xxxii, This discovered to Schedoni the 
various figures assembled in his dusky chamber, a x 85 x 
Clough Piss. Class. Metres , Actaeon 13 She.. Swift her di- 
vine shoulders discovering. 1882 Stevenson A’cwArab.iVts. 
(1884) 121 The nurseryman, .readilj' discovered his hoard. 
Jig. 1892 Newman Smyth Chr. Ethics 1. iii. x88This mode 

of thin king discovers a cosmical moral significance in the in- 
carnation. 

fb. To afford a view of, to show. Obs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 212 Upon the lrils, which 
discover the enimies lodging and their trenches. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 73 ’Tis wall’d about, and to the 

N. N. W. discovers a lake or fish-pond five miles over.' 
1667 Milton P. L. i, 64 From those flames No light, but' 
rather darkness visible Serv’d only to discover sights of 
woe. <*17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 112 An advanced 
piece of ground above all the rest . . discovers the Country 
a great Circuit round. 

c. To discover check ( Chess) : to remove a piece 
or pawn whicli stands between a checking piece 
and the king, and so to put ihe latter in check; 

_ (1614 A. Saul Chess viii, The Mate by discovery, the most 
industrious Mate of all.] 18x6 Stratagems of Chess (1817) 
xi Place the queen, bishop or castle behind a pawn or a 
piece in such a manner as upon playing that pawn or piece 
you discover a check upon your adversary’s king. 1847 
Staunton Chess PI. Haitdbk, 20 When the King is directly 
attacked by the Piece played, it ts a simple check ; but when 
the Piece moved does not itself give check, but unmasks 
another udiich docs, it is called a discovered check. Ibid. 
28 A striking though simple instance of the power of a dis- 
covered check. Ibid. 29 White must play his Rook to 
K.Kt.’s sixth square, discovering check with the Bishop.’ 
1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle , Chess 42 Double Check is 
when check is discovered.. the King being also attacked by 
the piece moved. 

4 . To divulge, reveal, disclose to knowledge (any- 
thing secret or unknown) ; to make known, arch. 

O. With simple object. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2B293 (Colt.) Priuetis o fremyd ami 
frende I haue discouerd als vn-hende. c 1350 Will. Palcrne 
3192 ]>is dede schal i neuer deschuuer. c 1386 Chaucer 
Can. Veom. Prol. «J- T 143 Thou sclaundrest me.. And eek 
discouerest that thou sholdest hyde. C1470 Harding Chron. 
it. i, The youngest suster the mater all discured To her 
Imsbande. ?cx 475 Sqr. leave Degre 868 Anonc he made 
hym swere His counsayl he should never diskere. 159* 
Shahs. Rom. <5* Jttl. in. i. 147 O Noble Prince, I can dis- 
couer all The vnluckie Mannage of this fatall brail. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Mundclslo's Trav. 5 They contain some 
secrets which Time will discover, 171* W. Rogers Voy. 9 
[I] now thought it fit to discover to our Crew whither we 
were bound. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 97 F 24 He 
honestly discovers the state of his fortune, 
b. With subord. cl. 

*599 Shahs. Much Ado 1. ii. 12 The Prince discouered to 
Claudio that hee loued my niece your daughter. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Lett. (1891; II. 460 Continually do I pray that He 
would discover to me if I am under a delusion, 
f C. absol. Obs. 

14.. Lydg. Temple of Gins 629 Lich him ..knowep 
not, to whom forto discure. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 
IV. 302 All means were used to make him discover, but he 
. . would not confess. 

f 5 . To reconnoitre. Also absol. Ohs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xtv. 268 Furth till jdiscouir, thairway 
thai ta. C1475 Rauf Coiljcar 798 Derflie ouir Datllis, dL- 
couerand the doun, Gif ony douchtte that day for lornayis 
was dichfc 2513 Douglas sEneis ix. iik 196 Of the nycht 
wach the cure We geif Mesapus, die jettis to discure. 159* 
Unton Corn. (Roxb.) 330 The king this day goedi 10 the 
warr to discover. 1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 21 r JJe 
issued foorth..\vith his whole army, onely with an intent 
to discover. 

6 . To reveal the identity of (a person) ; hence, 


etray. arch. 

[20 Sir Bettes 74 Maseger, do me surte, fat row net 
t discure me To no wi;t ! c 1386 Chaucer ‘ 

Mercy, and that ye nat discouere me. 2405 
. No. 527 II. 234 A told me .- in noo wyse that >e 
ure not Master Slevyn. 1599 Warn, ! . * 

Vhither shal I fly? The very hushes drover me 
J. Hayward tr. Biondfs Eromena 7 I Hi m f 
hee was, the Marquesse durst not 

t'ic Jfs^knnK^liitn'cirtot^cni. 

. To manifest, exhibit, display (an attribute, 

c*xv. (.8&)6S It is michel 
30 to diskeuere his lusnce, and to say, 

.ra 

discolored a fewe ^archies onds benevolCTCC 
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not.. store of plate to discover anie wealth. 1615 J. Ste- 
phens Satyr. Ess. 213 He will enter into a Taveme. .onely 
to discover his gold lace and scarlet. 1682 Bunyan ^Holy 
War (Cassell) 241 \Vitb what agility .. did these military 
men discover their skill in feats of war. 1771 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. rv. (1876) 347 He takes as much pains to 
discover, as the greater artist does to conceal, the marks of 
Kis subordinate assiduity. 

b. esp. To manifest by action; to display (un- 
copsciously or unintentionally) ; to exhibit, betray, 
allow to be seen or perceived, arch. 

c 1460 La Belie Dame 403 in Pol. Bel. <$- L. Poems (1866) 
6$ If youre grace to me be Discouertc, Thanne be your 
meane soon shulde I be relevyd. 1556 Aurclio <$• /sab. 
(1608) I. vii, Then yowre regard discoverethe. .the desire of 
yowre harte. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones tag gio 117 The 
more he mounted, the more he discovered his incapacitle. 
2658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. (1736) 29 The remaining 
Bones discovered his Proportions. X739 Labelye Short 
Acc. Piers IVestm. Bridge 59 The Timber .. discover’d a 
strong Smell of Turpentine upon the first Stroke of a Plane. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph.{y&jj) I.xyiii. 341 She had 
never discovered a talent for poetry or music. 1887 Times 
27 Aug. 11/3 He was bitten by a pet fox which subsequently 
discovered symptoms of rabies, 

C. With subord. clause. 

1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 640/r The which 
name doth discover them to be also auncient English. 2622 
J. Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 126 How could 
that discover they were for Spaine? 2723 Pope Guardian 
No. 4P2 A loftygentleman Whose air and gait discovered 
when he had published a new book. 1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. 
(1812) I. 425 AH the Nagais still discover by their features, 
that they are of Mongolian origin. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, First Visit Wks.(Bohn)II.7 Rousseau’s Confessions 
had discovered to him (Carlyle] that he was not a dunce. 

8 . To obtain sight or knowledge of (something 
previously unknown) for the first time ; to come. to 
the knowledge of; to find out. 

a. With simple object. 

1555 Eden Decades 2 Colonus .. in this fyrst nauigatlon 
discouered vj Ilandes. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nidwlapis 
Voy. 1. v. 4 Wee discovered at the Seas two Foystes which 
came even towardes the place where we were. 2670 Mayn- 
waring Physician's Repos. <50 This alkalisate property was 
first discovered by preparation and tryals. 2783 H. Blair 
Led.' Rhet . x. (Seager), We invent things that are new ; 
we discover what was before hidden. Galileo invented the 
telescope ; Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood. 
2840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 176 Banks's Islands .. were dis- 
covered by Captain Bligh in 1789.^ 2860 Tyndall. Glac. it. 
xvii. 317 The sounds continued without our being able to 
discover their source. 

b. With subord. clause or inf. phrase. 

2556 Aurclio $ I sab. (1608) B ii], Your love shal be dis- 
covered to be false. 2676 Lister in Ray's Corr. (184$) 125, 

I am glad you have discovered thpse authors to be plagi- 
aries. 2727 Swift Gulliver it. viit. 160 He sent out his 
long-boat to discover what I was. 2868 Lockyer Elcm. 
Astron. vi. (1879) 228 Dr. Wollaston in .. 2802 discovered 
that there were dark lines crossing the spectrum in different 
places. 2892 Sir H. E. Lopes in Law Times' Rep. LXVII. 
150/2 The defendant Burton says he discovered that he had 
made a mistake. 

c. To catch sight of; to sight, descry, espy. arch. 
1576-90 N. T. (L. Tomson) Acts xxi. 3 And when we had 
discouered Cyprus we left it on the left hand. 2585 T. 
Washington Xs. Nicholays Voy. 1. xi. 13 In the evening we 
discovered the citie of Gigeri. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Tray. 23 From the top of the hill you discover Aden, stand- 
ing in a large plain. 1726 Adv. Capl. R. Boyle 373 November 
3, we discover’d England, whose Chalky Cliffs gave us all 
avast Delight. 2817 Shelley Rei>.I slant vn. xl. 5 Day was 
almost over. When through the fading light I could discover 
A ship approaching. 

1 9 . To bring into fuller knowledge ; to explore 
(a country, district, etc.). Ohs. 

1582 N, Lichefield tr. Castanhcda's Conq. E. hid. lxxv. 
154 In commission to go & discouer the red Sea with the 
Countreyes adjacent. 2670 Narborough frill, in Acc. Set'. 
Late Voy. 1. (1711) 43, I. sent in my Boat to discover the 
Harbour, and see if the Pink was there. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s.v. T ingmonth, The Danes landed here in 970, to 
discover the country previous to their invasion of it. 2850 
Prescott Pe-rn II. 192 He was empowered to discover and 
occupy the country for the distance of two hundred leagues. 
+ 10 . tntr. To make discoveries, to explore. Obs. 
2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhcda's Conq. E. Ind. iv. 10 b, 
Vpon Christmas daye, they had discouered along the Coast, 
three score and tenne leagues to the Eastward. 3685 R. 
Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. ii. 39 Capt. Henry Hudson in 
1007 discovered farther North toward the Pole than perhaps 
any before him. 2822 Southey Exped. of Orsua 129 We 
set out from Peru for the river Maranham, to discover and 
settle there. 

t *>• To have or obtain a view ; to look ; to see. 
2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 3. 234 Standing at the? one gate 
you may discouer to the other. 1647 Saltmarsh Spark. 
Glory (1847) 14 1 They that have discovered up into free- 
grace or the mystery of salvation. 2653 Holcroft Procopius 

I. 20 From a hil discovering round, they saw a dust, and 
soon after a great troop of Vandals. 1667 Ld. Dicey Elvira 

II. vii, There s nobody in the street, it is so light One may 
discover a mile. 2700 Pope Ess . Crit. 647 He steer’d securely, 
and discover’d far, Led by the light of the Mseonian star. 

til. trans. and intr. To distinguish, discern. Obs. 
1620 E. Blount Horae Subsec. 433 This kind of Flatterie 
.as so closely intermixed with friendship, that it can hardly 
be discouered from it. 2650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 
551: Discover better betwixt the Spirit of God and the 
World. 1655 Mrq, Worcester Cent. Inv. vi. Far as Eye 
' can discover black from white. 2796 Mrs. E. Parsons 
My st. Warning III. 59 A semblance of honour I had not 
the penetration to discover from a reality. 

Hence Disco'vering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. • 
c 1350 Will. Pal erne 2044, I drede me of descuuering, for 
3« haue dwelled long.- 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 242 Thus 


contrar thingis euir-mar, DiscoweryngU off the tothir ar. 
c 2477 Caxton Jason 37 The mouth whiche is instrument 
of the dischargyng and discouering of hertes. 2555 
Eden Decades 311 The fyrste discouerynge^of the Weste 
Indies. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, lviii. 349 To the 
end they might not vse any odde shiftes to keepe their 
naughtinesse from discouering. a 2631 Donne in Coriih. 
Mag . May (2865) 6x8 All will spy in thy face A blushing, 
womanly, discovering grace. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 19 The 
middle Transome would be opposite to a mans eye, hinder- 
some to the free discovering of the Countrey. 2668 Claren- 
don Contemp. Ps., Tracts (2727) 668 Who love such discover- 
ing words [etc.]. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth jv. 

(1723) 244 Rivers and Rains also, are instrumental to the 
Discovering of Amber. 

Discoverability, [f. next : see -ITT.] The 
quality of being discoverable ; capability of being 
found out. 

2840 Carlyle Heroes i. (2872) 4 Belief that there is a 
Greatest Man; that he is discoverable ..the ‘discoverability ' 
is the only eiror here. 2867 Sabbath on Rock ii. 42 To set 
up absolute discoverability as the test of a moral law. 

Discoverable (disko-varab’lba. [f. Discover 
v. + -able.] Capable of being discovered or found 
out ; discernible, perceptible, ascertainable. 

2572 in Sir F. Drake revived (1628) 24 Some fit place 
..where we might safely leave our Ship at Anchor, not dis- 
couerable by the enemy. 2628 Earle Microcosm., A weake 
Man (Arb.) 59 One discouerable in all sillinesses to all men 
but himselfe. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks.2874 I. 154 
Containing an account of a dispensation of things not dis- 
coverable by reason. 2751 ^Johnson Rambler No. 283 T 8 
Its effects, .are everywhere discoverable. 2856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. II. x. 413 The report.. is no longer extam. Bonner 
was directed by Queen Mary to destroy all discoverable 
copies of it. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 6- Dogma (1876) 284 Pro- 
voking it by every means discoverable. 

Discoverably, adv. [f. prec. + -LT - ] So 
as to be discovered ; perceptibly. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. 79 Saltes [attract]., 
but weakely. .nor very discoverably by any frication. 2843 
Carlyle Past <$• Pr. ir. iii. (2845) 69 The river Lark, though 
not very discoverably, still runs or stagnates in that country. 

t Disco 'verance. Obs. rare— A . [f. Discover 
v. + -ance ; cf. obs. F. descouvratice (16th c in 
Godef.).] The action of discovering; discovery. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. I. 33, I have another advan- 
tageous way' of discoverance of them to the bare eye also. 

Discovered (diskuwoid), ppl. a. [f. Discover 
v. + -ed L] 

f 1 . Uncovered ; bare ; having the head bare. 

2-184 Caxton Chivalry $8 That daye that he seeth the 
hede of his wyf or ony other bare and discourd. 2579 
Fenton Guicciard. (1616) 99 The campe of the Florentines 
. . being pitched in a place so open and discouered. 2594 
Blundevil Exerc , in. 11. iv. (ed. 7) 378 Leaving other parts 
of the earth drie, and discovered, a 2638 Mede Wks. (2672) 
6x Having their faces discovered, their hair dishevelled. 
2644 R. Baillie Lett, fg Jrnls. (2842) II. 149 In preaching 
he IMr.Nye] thinks the minister should be covered and the 
people discovered. 2692 J. M. Zingis 147 Seeing his Head ' 
discover'd, he knew him to be the Prince of Brema. 

2 . Made manifest ; found out, revealed, divulged. 
2582 J. Bell Haddon's Atiszv, Osor. 173 Whatsoever is 
decreed either by his covered or discovered will. 2603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (2638) 92 Which companies, .came 
neer to the town unseen or discouered. 2670 Clarendon 
Ess. Tracts (1727) 133 Upon the most discovered and notor- 
ious transgressions. 1718 Motteux Quix.( 1892) II. xxxvi. 
278 The whole length of the discovered world. 2864'PusEY 
Lett. Daniel ix. 542 His discovered error. 

b. Discovered check {Chess')', see Discover v. 3 c. 
Hence f Disco'veredly adv., openly, manifestly. 
2659 Torriano, A lla-scop/rta, openly, disepyeredfy, in 
view of all. 

Discoverer (diskzrvarsi). Forms; 4 discurer, 
5 des- dys-. discoverour, dyscowerer, -cuerer, 
-curer, discurrour, -owx, -cowrrour,* 6 (SV.) 
discuriour, 6 - discoverer, [ad. OF. descouvreur, 
-tor (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). mod.F. ddcouvreur , 
f. dgscoiivrir to Discover = It. discopritore , Sp. 
descubridor ; repr. late L. type *discooperilor-cm.] 
+ 1. One who makes known, discloses, or reveals 
(a secret) ; an informer. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27469 (Cott.) pe tent if he tell o pis man 
o sertft es he discurer pan. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 222/1 Dys- 
curer, or dyscowerer of cownselle (v. r. discuerer), arbilrer. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 122 Wine saith Ovid, 
is the discoverer of secrets. _ x6gr-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
(1707) IV. 155 Jesus Christ is the first Discoverer of the 
other world. 2602 Luttrell Brief Re l. (1857) II. 606 The 
authors are searched for, and great rewards offered to .the 
discoverers. 2720 Palmer proverbs 198 There is somewhat 
of a universal abhorrence in men’s minds to a discoverer. 
2778 Phil. Surv. S. Irel. 251 I’ll turn discoverer, and in spite 
of you.. I shall become heir. 

*p 2 . One sent out to reconnoitre; a scout, spy, 
explorer. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce ix. 244 The discurrouris saw thame 
cumande With baneris to the yynd vafand. 2513 Douglas 
j PEneis 1. vlii. 224 And with discuriouris keip the coist on 
| raw. 1577 B. Googe HeresbaclCs Hush. iv. (1586) 27s b. 
They [bees] send abroad their discoverers to finde out more 
foode. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 3 Here .. send dis- 
couerers forth, To know the numbers of our Enemies. 1625 
Bp. MovstAgu Appeal Cxsar xxxvit. 320 A field of Thistles 
seemed once a battell of Pikes unto some Discoverers of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

3 . One who discovers or finds out that which was 
previously unknown. 

2600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 2o(R.) This frier, .was the greatest 
discouerer by sea, that hath bene in our age. 2602 Warner 


Alb. Eng. XI. lxit. (1612) 271 Caboto (whose Cosmographie 
and selfe-proofe brake the Ise To most our late discouerersl 
iji8 Prior Knowledge 329 Foreign isles which our di£ 
coverers find. 2855 Macaulay Hist , Eng. IV. 692 He was 
not.. the first great discoverer whom princes and statesmen 
had regarded as a dreamer. 

+ 4 . (?) An umpire between two combatants in a 
tournament. Obs. 

[Cf. 1440 in 2]. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 925 Taborus and troai- 
pours, Herawdes goode descoverours, Har strokes gon des- 
crye. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV, (an. 1) 22 Not onely . . 
to see. .their manly feates ; .but also to be tnediscovereraad 
indifferente judge, .of their courageous actes. 

t Disco*verment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Discover 
v. + -ment : cf. OF. dcscouvrement mod.F. dD 
couvr email, Sp. descubrimihiio.] == Discovert. 

i6ck> Fairfax Tasso xv. xxxix. 274-The'iime..prcfixt for 
this discouerment. 

Dis convert, C. and sb. [a. OY .descovert, -convert, 
pa. pple. of descouvrir (also used subst.), mod.F. 
ddcouvert — med.L, discoopaius , pa. pple. of dh' 
coopcrirc to Discover.] A. adj. 

"pi. Uncovered, exposed, unprotected. Obs. 

c x^8o Sir Fcrumb. 738 As he huld is scheld vp so, di* 
couert was al ys side. 1491 Caxton Vilas Pair. (W, de W. 
1495) 1. xlviii. 94/2 Seenge the caue broken and dyscouuerte. 
a 2500 Chaucer’s Dreme 6 Flora., with hire mantel hole 
coverte That winter made had discoverte. 2525 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. clvii. [cliit.] 429 The quenes lyttcr was richely 
apparelled and discouert. 

2 . Law . Of an unmarried woman or a widow: 
Not covert, not under the cover, authority, or pro- 


tection of a husband ; cf. Covert a. 4. 

1729 G. Jacob Law Diet. (1736), Discovert \s .used in thelw 
for a woman unmarried or widow, one not within the bands 
of matrimony. 2883 Law Rep 33 Ch. Diy. 715 The wife’s,, 
interest cannot come into existence until she is discovert 
1886 Law Times LXXXI. 172/2 The married lady had not 
disposed of the income when discovert. 

• fB. sb. An uncovered or exposed state. In or 
at discovert, in an uncovered condition ; off one’s 
guard. [OF. a dc sc overt.'] Obs. 

[229* Britton nr. xv. § 3 En presence de bones g tti\z tut 
a descovert.] 23. . K. Alts. (Laud MS.) 74 oj (W. 7418) Ac 
Alisaunder was sone hym by And smoot hym in pe discouerte 
WiJ> be strooke al to jit nerte. c 2 386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
F640 pedeue!esmay..scheten at hym at discouert by temp- 
tacion on euery syde. c *450 Merlin 331 Nascien .. smote 
the kynge Rion so harde at discouert vpon the hue side 
that he bar hym to the erthe. 2590 T. Lodge Euphuii 
Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 25 Love.. taking her at 
discovert stroke her so deepe, as she felt herselte grovnng 
passing passionate, a 2592 Greene Arbaslo vm, Lupia 
. .seeing her now at discovert, drew home to. the head. 
Discoverture (disk»*v3itiui). Law. [f. Dis- 
covert a. 2 after coverture. Cf. OF. descouverlurt 
discovery (15th c. in Godef.).] 'The state or con- 
dition of being discovert, or not under coverture: 
cf. Coverture 9. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 5 02 Within ten years nex 

after his and their full age, discoverture, coming of sou 

mind. .or coming; into this realm. 1884. Law 

LI. '157/1 During. .the minority and discoverture oi any 

female. . • rf 

Discovery (diskp’vori). Also 6-7 -ne. [• 
Discover v., app.. after the analogy of recover, 
recovery. ' But the latter represents OF. recovn , 
recuvrde, recouvrte, Romanic n. of action from pa- 
pple. feminine, L. type rccuperdta. The c °r r ^P' 
sb. from descovnr, viz. descovert e, mod.F . deconve . 
It. discoperta, L. type *discooper/a, was not taken. 
English in this sense : in early times discov s 
was used ; subsequently we find^ discoverance, 
eovennent ; discovery was established in Joe * 
half of the 1 6th c., and is frequent in ShaksjKre. 
Cf. deliver-y , also battery, flattery, which asso 
themselves with bat ter, flatter, though not ac 
derived from these.] , -nmlnp 

+ 1 . The action of uncoveringor fact of he 
uncovered ; opening (of a bud, etc.).. ; n 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii, Seeds* ^ urc lcs. 
their rudimentall discoveries, appear in fohaceo 
2 . The action of disclosing or d/vulging 
thing secret or unknown) ; revelation, dis ' 
setting forth, explanation. Now rare. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) . IO J* nt ^ nc opinion- 
whereof my minde is. .to deliver what ismy 0 K ^ 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 229. How sigmncan. p jsCO yr* 
couerie of the beast vnto the hunter. vnAt „ £ cf . 
3 c]. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius ley. An .- ts>< they 
tain Dutch Merchants, cloathd * n kvidRu}d 

made no discovery of themselves. 2678 Dk' f f poetry 

11. i. Come, make a free discovery which ^ g Resolved- ■ 

is to Charm. ' 2737 Col. Rec. Peitnsyly : l » > 7 p LACKS To f,e 
to make a Discovery' of the whole affair. 7 „ am |n;ition; 
Comm. ti. xxxl. 482 The bankrupt, upon recovery of 
is bound upon pain of death to make a possession 

his estate and effects, as well xn expecta y mc et bini 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, She wj«W * 
determined to make a full discovery of h action, ** 
b. Law. Disclosure by a P"? f docuffl en« 
the instance of the other party, of fac 
necessary to maintain his own title. . Tl> e 

2715 Act 2 Geo. I in Lond. Gaz. (* 7 * ) , pbcovery?. 

Person suing.. shall be entitled.. w de 5310®. 

all Incumbrances .. any way a ^ c S. 11 £ the .. 
Blackstone Comm . m. xxviu 437 ‘ have acq mrr3 

discovery upon oath, the courts of equity n 
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a jurisdiction over almost all matters of fraud. 1848 Whar- 
ton Law Lex. s.v,, A bill of discovery, emphatically so 
called, is a bill for the discovery of facts resting in the 
knowledge of the defendant, or of deeds, or writings, or 
other things, in his custody or power. 1803 H. Cox Instit. 
II. iv. 405 In the superior courts of common law .. either 
party to a cause has a right . . to obtain discovery of docu- 
ments in his opponent’s possession relating to the matter 
in dispute. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 4ri/i, I obtained 
discovery, and the result was that an authority, signed by 
the defendant, who had forgotten all about it, was disclosed. 

f c. The action of displaying or manifesting (any 
quality) ; manifestation. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 57 That they should not 
only in the discoverie of their skill make him glorious, but 
themselves also. 1692 Dryden St. Eure wont's Ess. 42 It 
was then the Romans.. made a discovery of their Mag- 
nificence. 1759 Johnson R asset as xvi, His companions .. 
could make no discovery of their ignorance or surprise. 

d. The unravelling or unfolding of the plot of a 
play, poem, etc. 

1727-51 Chambers O’c/., Discovery, \ n dramatic poetry, 
a manner of unravelling a plot, or .fable, .wherein, by some 
unforeseen accident, a discovery is made of the name, 
fortune, quality, and other circumstances, of a principal 
person, which were before unknown. 1870 L’Estrange 
Miss Mitford I. iv. 10B The denouement of ‘Marmion’ 
and that of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ both turn on 
the same discovery. 

3 , The finding out or bringing to light of that 
which was previously unknown ; making known : 
also with a and -pi., an instance of this. 

1553 in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 265 The voyage intended for 
the discouerie of Cathay and diuers other regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknown. 1601 Shaks. Alt's IVell in. 
vt. 99 He will 'steale himselfe into a mans fauour, and for 
a weeke escape a great deale of discoueries, but when you 
finde him out, you haue him euer after. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xx. 71 Attired after the Chinese fashion, for 
fear of discovery. 1676 Ray Corr. (18 *8) 126 Those dis- 
coveries and new inventions are not granted even to such 
men. .unless [etc.]. 1748 Anson's Poy. it. x. 232 The dis- 

covery of new countries and of new branches of commerce. 
1794 Paley Evid . u, ii. (1817) 67 Morality.. does not admit 
of discovery, properly so called. 1846 Landor Intag. Conv . 
II. 1 Shew me.. a discoverer who has not suffered for 
his discovery. , whethera Columbus or a Galileo. 1846 Grote 
Greece xviii. (1862) II. 458 The voyage was one of dis- 
covery. 1894 Whitaker's Almanac 594/2 Ferrier’s discovery 
of cerebral localization. 

+ b. Exploration, investigation, reconnoitring, 
reconnaissance. 06 s. 

1605 Siiaks. Lear v. i. 53 The Enemys in view .. Heere 
is the guesse of their true strength and Forces, By dilligent 
discouerie. 1669 N. Morton New Eng. Mem. 17 About 
thirty of them went out on this second Discovery . . but 
upon the more exact discovery thereof, they found it to be 
no Harbour for Ships, but onely for Boats. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. vi. 115 I had a great desire to make a more 
perfect discovery of the island. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian 
Hist . II. 275 He was therefore commanded to make some 
further discoveries. 

*1* c. The getting a view (of anything) ; descrying, 
viewing ; view. Obs. 

2613 Purchas Pilgrimage vir, xi. 592 In the first place 
presents it selfe to our Discoverie that Sea. x6x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Far/ue, The hills, which are commonly 
called the views or discoveries of parkes. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah it. v. ii. 144 He could not at that distance have 
taken a discovery of them. 

d. U.S. Mining . ‘ The first finding of the mineral 
deposit in place upon a mining claim 1 (Raymond). 

x8xz Bkackenkiuge Views Louisiana (1814) 147 What is 
called a discovery, by those engaged in working the mines, 
is, when any one happens upon an extensive body of ore. 
x88i Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v., A discovery is necessary 
before the location can be held by a valid title. The open- 
ing in which it is made is called discovery-shaft , di .c every - 
tunnel , etc. 

* 1 * 4 . Information, indication, or evidence that 
brings anything to light. Obs. 

1648 Cromwell Let. 17 June in Carlyle , We have plain 
discoveries that Sir Trevor Williams, .was very deep in the 
plot of betraying Chepstow. 1699 Bentley Phal. 356 By 
this we may have some Discovery of Nossis’s Age. 1705 
Stanhope ParapJir. I. 273 Marks which were thought 
sufficient Discoveries of their being dictated by the same 
Spirit. 

5 . That wherein the discovery consists ; the 
matter or thing which is discovered, found out, 
revealed, or brought to light. (In quot. 1657, 
property discovered, to be held without title.) 

1632 Marmion Holland’s Leaguer v. v, I’ll open but one 
leaf. .And you shall see the whole discovery. 1657 Burton's 
Diary (1823) II. 102 A Bill for settling of Worcester House 
..upon Margaret, Countess of Worcester . . and some dis- 
coveries in lieu of the arrears of her fifths, a 1682 Sir T, 
Browne Tracts (1684) 2x0 The Friers .. brought back into 
Europe the dHcovery of Silk and SilkWorms. 1780 Cowper 
Table t. 752 Then spread the rich discovery, and invite 
Mankind to share in the divine delight. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. 419/2 No indication that the mariner’s compass was a 
recent discovery. 

6. attrib.znd Comb. Discovery-claim (Mining^, 
the portion of mining-ground to which the disco- 
verer of a mineral deposit has a claim ; the extra 
‘ claim* to which a discoverer is entitled : see 3d. 

1779 Sheridan Critic hi. i, One of the finest discovery- 
scenes I ever saw. 1820 Scoresby Ace. Arctic Reg . II. 99 
One or two discovery vessels vs ere generally attached to 
every whale-fishing expedition sent out. 1840 F. D. Ben- 
nett Whaling Voy. I. 44 The British discovery-sloop 
Swallow. Ibid. 228 To enforce the restitution of property 
stolen from the discovery-ships. 

Vol. HI. 


+ Discra’dle, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + 
Cradle sb.] traits. To turn out of a cradle, intr. 
(for refl.) To emerge from the cradle. 

1634 Ford P. IVarlecki. iii, We know all, Clifford, fully 
since this meteor, This airy apparition first discradled From 
Tournay into Portugal. 

Discrase, -crasite, etc. : see Dyscjiase, etc. 
Discreace, -crease, obs. var. Decrease. 
Discreate (diskr/,?‘-t), v . [f. Dis- 6 + Create 
v ] trans. To uncreate, annihilate, reduce to no- 
thing or to chaos (anything created). 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 4 There and then, that particular 
thyng shalbe Discreated. 1501 Sylvf.ster Du Darlas 1. ii. 
318 Both vniting .. appeas’d the brail, Which doubtless 
else had discreated all. 0x84$ Clough Early Poems, T.trl 
A aTfi<o 40 Self-created, discreated, Recreated, ever fresh, 
Ever young I 1870 Swinburne Ode Proclam. Fr. Rep., 
Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and discreate. 

Hence Discrea/ted ppl. a . ; also Biscxea'tioii, 
the action of uncreating ; the undoing of creation. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. lxxvil 324 The latter is 
a double Creation, or at least a Dis-creation, and Creation 
too. a 1628 .F. Greville Sidney x. (1652) 130 The dark 
Prince, that sole author of dis-creation and disorder. 1879 
G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie III. vii. 108 The strange, eerie, 
silent waste, crowded with the chaos of dis-created homes. 

Discredence (diskrf dens). rare. [f. Dis- 9 
+ Credence ; cf. OF. dis-, descredence distrust.] 

J* 1 . Discredit, ill repute. Obs. 

1591 Troub. Raignc K. John (16x1)53 We all are vndone, 
And brought to discredence. 

2 . Disbelief. 

1626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 171 Discredence of 
such truths doth not preiudice any in his saluation. 1813 
T. Busby Lucretius in. Comm, xxxvi, A total discredence 
of the soul’s mortality. 1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 753 The 
denial would imply discredence of the faith. 

t Discre'dible, a . Obs. [f.Dia- 10 + Credi- 
ble.] 

1 . Not to be believed, unworthy of belief. 

1580 Lupton Sivqila 139 Giving men warning .. not to 
deale with such a discredible person. 

2 . Reflecting discredit; discreditable. 

1594 Death of Usurie 39 The discredible account hath 
beene made of Ysurers in most ages.^ 1652 Urquhakt 
Jcivel Wks. (1834) 279 [They] have- in the mindes of 
forraigners engraven a discredible opinion of that nation. 

Discredit (diskre dit), sfi. [f. Dis- 9 + Credit 
sb., after Discredit v. ; cf. Sp. descredito (Minshcu 
1599), It. discredilo , F. discredit (1719 in Littre).] 

1 . * Loss or want of credit ; impaired reputation ; 
disrepute, reproach ; an instance of this. 

1565 Act 8 Elis. c. 7. § ijfhe Slander and Discredit of the 
said Commodities in Foreign Parts, where., they are grown 
out of Estimation and Credit. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 290 Penning infamous libels to the discredit of Ids 
freende. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 9 Either 
driuen to run away, or Jo Hue in discredite for euer. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 1 3 Learning.. I thinke good to 
deliiier .. from the discredites and disgraces which it hath 
receiued. 2749 Fielding l out Jones, Both religion and 
virtue have received more real discredit from hypocrites, 
than .. infidels could ever cast upon them. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson Advt., A failure would have been to my discredit. 
1875 Jowf-tt Plato (ed. 2) I. 342 Such conduct brings dis- 
credit on the name of Athens. 

2 . Loss or want of belief or confidence; dis- 
belief, distrust. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. j. xl. (1739) 63 The Saxons 
were utter enemies to Perjury; they punished it with 
eternal discredit of testimony. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola 
III. xxxix. There were obvious facts that at once threw 
discredit on the printed document. 1868 Mom. Star 
25 Feb., The answers.. had the effect of throwing discredit 
upon his previous evidence. 

b. Comm. Loss or want of commercial credit. 

1740 W. Douglass Discourse 30 Insensibility of Discredit, 
does naturally follow long Credit. 1779 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. (1889) VI. 355 Any measure attending the discredit of 
the bills. 1861 Goschen For. Exch. 105 The influence 
of credit or discredit will not be forgotten. 2885 Pall 
Mall G. 13 Apr. 5/1 The course of the discount market de- 
pends upon credit or discredit, as the case may be. 

Discredit (diskie-dit), v . ff. Dis- 6 + Credit 
v. : prob. after F. discrtdit-cr (16th c. in Littre), 
or It. discredilarc.] 

1 . trans. To refuse to credit, give no credit .to; 
to disbelieve. 

1559 Bp. Scot in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. App. vii. 17 If they 
returne to the truthe agayne, their testimonies in the truthe 
be not to be discredetid. -? 1656 Bramhall Replic. ii. 100 
To discredit any one of these lesser truths . . is as much as 
to deny the truth of God. 18x5 W. H._ Ireland Scribbleo- 
manifi 201 A statement which there is no reason to dis- 
credit. 1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law 251, . I see no 
particular reason to discredit the Ceylonese tradition. 

2 . To show to be unworthy of belief ; to take 
away the credibility of; to destroy confidence in. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. viii. xn Now let these 
dogges deny [it], .or let them discredit the histone. 1570-6 
Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 69 If he shall seeke to 
discredit the whole worke. ? 1656 Bramiiall Replic. v. 
206, l spake, .this, .to discredit that supposititious treatise. 
1703 Maundkell Joum. Jerus. (t72i) 97 The behaviour 
of the Rabble without very much discredited the Miracle. 
1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 161 The idea is.. discredited by 
modern science. 

3 . To injure the credit or reputation of; to bring 
into discredit, disrepute, or loss of esteem. 

1579 G. Harvey Lctter-bk. (Camden) 6oDoist-thou not 


verelye suppose I shalbe utteriye discredditid and quite 
disgracid for ever? 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 191 He 
obscureth the parents he came off, and discrediteth his 
owne estate. 2659 Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 63 Many 
retired themselves from this Party, which for a time was 
much discredited. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, V. v. 400 In 
order to recover the reputation of his arms discredited by 
so many losses. x8£8 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. 
App. 636 Henry is said to have been discredited for the 
death of Thomas. 


+ b. To injure the commercial credit of. Obs. 
^ 6 zz [see Discredited]. 1732 De Foe Eng. Tradesman 
ii. 25 The cbthier is discourag'd, and for want of his money 
discredited. 

Hence Discrediting vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1571 St. Trials, Duke Norfolk (R.), It is not for my Lord 
of Norfolk to stand so much upon the discrediting the 
witness es. 1589 Cooper Adman. si Which they Iooke to 
bring to passe, by the discrediting of the Bishops. 1770 
J. Clvbbe Physiognomy 73 Any discrediting circum- 
stances. ^ 1892 A thence tun 6 Feb. 173/1 The utter and final 
discrediting of the Government. 

Discreditable (diskre-ditab’D, a. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Creditable : alter Discredit sb. and v.] The 
reverse of Creditable; such as to bring discredit; 
injurious to reputation; disreputable, disgraceful. 

1640 R. Baillie Lett, ff Jrnls. (1841) I. 250 Eishu [eschew] 
that discreditable stroke. 1738 Wawburton Div. Legal. 
in. iv. Wks. 1811 III. 132 He contends .. for God’s having 
a human form: No discreditable notion, at that time in 
the Church. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 1. v. (1869) I, 46 
They would be precluded, .from this dbcreditable method. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 151 Employing in self-defence 
artifices as discreditable as those which had been used 
against him. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) I. iv. 290 A 
discreditable effort to fasten upon him a charge of high 
treason. 

Hence DiscreditabLlity, the quality of being 
discreditable, disreputableness ; Discreditably 
adv., in a discreditable manner, disreputably. 

1827-9 Hallah Hist. Lit. vi, n. § 32 Many names, which 
might have ranked not discreditably by the side of these 
• tragedians. x888 A. J. Balfour in Daily Ncivs 17 May 
6/3 The meanness and the discreditability of such a pro- 
ceeding. x8gt Law Times XCI. 1/2 Work in both Chancery 
and Divorce is discreditably in arrear. 

Discre’dited, fpl. a. [f. Discredit v. + 
-ed,] Brought into discredit or disrepute ; that has 
lost credit. 

x6xx Cotgr., Deshonorc, dishonoured, discredited, dis- 
graced. 1622 MALYNES/fttc. Law-Merch. 113 If the Factor 
do sell another mans commoditie to a man discredited., 
and it falleth out that this man breaketh [etc.]. 1674 Boyle 
Excell. Theol. 11. v. 203 Obsolete errours are sometimes re 
vived as well as discredited Truths. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 88 The discredited paper securities of impoverished 
fraud. 1887 Spectator 29.0ct. 1456 Natural theology, he 
says, has become a discredited science, 
t Discre’ditor. Obs. rare. [f. Discredit v. 
+ -or ; cf. creditor.'] One who discredits or destroys 
confidence in anything. 

1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 11. tit. § 3 (R.) This 
course, which the wise man reproaches in the licencious 
discreditors of future accounts. 

Discreet (diskrrt), a. (adv. and sb.). Forms : 
4-6 discret, 4-7 discrete, 6-7 discreete, 5- dis- 
creet, (5 discrett, dyscrete, 5-6 Sc. discreit, 

C discrete). [ME. discret, discrete , a. F. discret, 
fie (1 2th c. in Littre), ‘qui se conduit avee dis- 
cemement ’, ad.L. discret us, in late L. and Rom. 
sense ; cf. It. and Sp. discreto 1 discreet, wise, war)’, 
considerate, circumspect* (JFiorio), ‘discreet, wise 
to perceiue ’ (Minshen). A doublet of Discrete, 
differentiated in sense and spelling. 

In cl. Lai., discredits had only the sense ‘separate, dis- 
tinct ’, as pa. pple. of discerttcre, whence the corresponding 
mod. F. sense of discret, and Eng. Discrete. The late L. 
sense, which alone came down in popular use in Romanic, 
seems to have been deduced from the cognate sb. discre - 
tidn-em, originally the action of separating, distinguishing, 
or discerning, and then the faculty of discernment ; hence 
the adjective may have taken the sense ‘possessed of dis- 
cernment*. 

In Eng., discrete was the prevalent spelling in all senses 
until late in the 16th c., when on the analogy of native or 
early-adopted words in ce fiom ME. close e, as feet, sicect, 
beet), the spelling discreet (occasional^ from 1400) became 
established in the popular sense, leaving discrete^ for the 
scholastic and technical sense in which the kinship to L- 
discretus is more obvious: see Discrete. Shakspere (1st 
Folio) has always disci cet.] 

A. adj. . . 

1 . Showing discernment or judgement m the 
guidance of one’s own speech and action ; judicions, 
prudent, circumspect, cantious ; often esf. that can 
be silent when speech would be in convenient, a. 


)f persons. _ . . ™ 

1340 [implied in Discreetly!- <1 

fep Ec J,i id. d V« .hcu as a discreet 

urn these thingis. r, 44° Cnla AZ". m ' nJL ixieii (6 

discrete [so &»»»« & 
SLn ; dissert chest, huswyfly, J- 

7 Godly Love xSo A wife ought to be discret. 1$, 9 Lx lx 
■i, Shuts ( Arb ) 145 To be silent and discreete in com pan ye 
t m£« ^quisilc for a yonng men. , 59 8 Ftor.o, 

^/discreet- .644 M.ltov 7^”- B«ctr( rS 5 .) 33? « <= 

iSt ever beware, lest . . we make our selvs^viser ami 



DISCREETFULLY. 


DISCRETE. : 


mscrceter then God. x66o F; Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 
251 His wife being very reserv’d and discreet in her bus- 
bands presence, but in his absence more free and jolly. 
1733 Pope //or. Sat. it. i. 69 Satire’s my weapon, but I’m 
too discreet To run a muck, and tilt at all I _ meet. 183* 
W. Irving Alhambra II. m You are a discreet man, 
and I make no doubt can keep a secret : but you have 
a wife. 1839 Tjiirlwall Greece y I. 33 A well-meaning 
and zealous officer, but not very discreet or scrupulous. 

To. Of speech, action, and the like. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troy lux in. 894 (943) So wyrcheth-now in 
so discret a wy.se, That I honour may haue and he ples- 
aunce. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. vi. 84 Preyers of a parfyt 
man and penaunce discret. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg . 217/1 
She aroos up with a glad visage a dyscrete. tongue and 
wel spekyng. 1533 ElYot Cast. Helthc it. xix, (1539) 346 
There is neyther meate nor drynke, in the use wherof ought 
to be a more discrete moderation, than in wyne. 1601 
Shaks. Tlvel. N. tv. iii. 19 A smooth, discreet, and stable 
bearing. x6o8 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues V. 47 Not by 
flattery, but by discreet secrecie. 1667 Milton P. L. vlil* 
5^0 What she wills to do or say Seems wisest, virtuouscst, 
discreetest, best. 1791 CowpKR Iliad xill. 562 At length 
as his discreeter course, he chose To seek /Eneas. 1833 
Wills Mod. Persia 48 We maintained a discreet silence. 

2 . In Sc. applied more to behaviour towards 
others; hence, •well-spoken, well-behaved, civil, 
polite, courteous; *not rude, not doing anything 
inconsistent with delicacy towards a female’ (Jam.). 

[1727-46 Thomson £Vw<jwrx37oDcar youth 1 . .By fortune 
too much favoured, but by love, Alas! not favoured less, 
be still as now Discreet.] 1782 Sir J. Sinclair Obscrtu 
Scot. Dial. 100 (Jam.) He is a Very discreet (civil) man, it 
is true, but his brother has more discretion (civility). 1812 
A. Fuller Let. in Life C. Anderson vii. (1854) 198 You are 
what your countrymen call * a discreet man x8 . . Blackiv. 
Mag. (O.V I canna say I think it vera discreet o’ you to 
keep pushing in before me in that way. 1860 Ramsay 
Demitt. Ser. I. (ed. 7) 105 Discreet . . civil, kind, attentive. 
Hare 16th c. spelling of Discrete, q.v. 
t B. as adv. = Discreetly. Ohs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) xoi Best advised, 
discreetest governed, and worthiest. 

•j* C. sit. A discreet person ; a sage counsellor ; 
a confidential adviser : applied to ecclesiastics ; cf. 
Discretion 8. Obs. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 90 Wardens, discretes, and 
ministers, And wother offices of prelacy. 1533 More A/ol. 
xxii. Wks. 882/2 A great some remaining after al* the 
spiritual folke sufficiently prouided for, then had it bene 
good that he hadde yet farther deuysed, how it would 
please him that his discretes should order the remanaunt. 
f Discree'tfully, adv. Obs. = next. 

1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible (1740) I. vi. 279 Hushai 
answered him discreetfully enough. 

Discreetly (diskrrtli), adv. [f. Discreet + 
-ly 2 .] In a discreet manner ; with discretion ; 
prudently ; with self-regarding prudence. 

CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 25 Wysfcly and discretely thei 
departed hir Ievynge in two. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. HI. 
170 Crist askes two fringes of km almes, J»at pou do it in 
hys name, and also discrctly. 1494 Faryan Citron . 1. vi. 12 
Hauynge possession of the sayd He, Wele and discretly she 
ruled it. 1526-34 Tindall Mark xii. 34 Iesus sawe that he 
answered discretly. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 247 Vse 
your manners discreetly in all kinds of companies. 1654 
Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (1729) 201 Flowers of that class should be 
discreetly prun’d, where they mat too thick. 1775 Johnson 
Tax. no Tyr. 70, I could wish it more discreetly uttered. 
1871 Mobley Voltaire (1886) 7 He never counted truth a 
treasure to be discreetly hidden in a. napkin. 1891 E. Pea- 
cock N. Brendott I. 33 Ellen remained discreetly silent. 

Discreetness (diskrrtnes). [f. as prec. + 
-Niiss.] The quality of being discreet ; discretion. 

iS3 ° Palsgr. 214/x Discretenesse, discretion. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul \\, iii. m, lviii. (R.) Patience, discreet- 
nesse, and benignitie . . These be the lovely play-mates of 
pure veritie. 1863 King lake Crimea II. 150 They had 
relied upon the mature judgment and the supposed dis- 
creetness of Lord Raglan. 1865 Lewes in Fortn. Rev. II. 
699 We detect, .the sensitive discreetness of the style. 

T Discree*ve, v. Obs. rare. App. a form of 
Descrive, in its erroneous use (^J 4) for descry, 
and so = To disclose, discover. 


a 1765 Ballad 'Sir Cawline ’ iii. j n Child Ballads (1885) 
in. No. 61, 58/1 Nothing durst hce say To discreeue his 
co un cell to noe man, — ‘ Christopher White ’ ii. Ibid. iv. 
No. 108. 439/1 Loth 1 was her councell to discreene [?-eeue]. 

Discrepance (di-skrfpans, diskrepansj. fa. 
OF. discrepance (Godef.), ad.L. discrcpanlici dis- 
cordance, dissimilarity, f. discrepdre not to har- 
monize, to differ : see Discrepant.] 

1. The fact of being discrepant ; want of agree- 
ment or harmony; disagreement, difference. • 
n f Wynto v a Cron. lux. 45, I fynd sic discrepance 
i hat I am noucht of sufficiance For to gare bame all 
accorde. 1460 Capcra vnChron. 54 There was no discre- 
pauns in sentens, ne variauns in wordes. 1563-87 Foxe 
j- fi bl. ( x 59 6 ) 3/i We .. will search out what discrepance 
is between them. 1640 R. Bailue Canterb. Self convict. 
Postscr. 14 Betwixt us and our Prince there is no discre- 
pance. 1804 Ed in. Rev. V. 66 The only instance of dis- 
crepance we have remarked. 1881 Nature XXIV. 387 
*lhe authors are unable to discover the cause of this dis- 
crepance. 

+ 2. Distinction, difference. Obs. 

. x 53 x Elyot Gov, ii. iii, Ther hath bene etier a discrepance 
vt vesture of youths and age. a r£55 L ATtuctt Serve, <f 
Bem. (1845) 337 There is a great discrtpincc between 
certain knowledge and clear knowledge. 157* Bosskwell 
Armorie 10 Almightie God . . euen in the heauens hathe 
made a discrepance of his heauenly Spirites, giuinge them 
seuerall names, as Ensignes of honour. ri6n Chapman 


434 

Iliad xi. 442 The discrepance He made in death betwixt 
the hosts. 

* f 3. Variation, change (of action). Obs. rare. . 
rxs6o A. Scott Poems (E.E.T.S.) 35 ComineVance iu 
Cupcidis dance, Bot discrepance, withowt remeid. 

Discrepancy (diskre'pansi, drskr/pansi). [f. 
as prec. + -AKCy.j The quality of being discrepant ; 
want of agreement ; variance, difference, disagree- 
ment. 

1623 Cockeram, Discrepancic, disagreeing, difference. 
1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar 147 There is . . discrep- 
ancy, of opinion' among Divines both old and new. _ 1748 
J. Geodes Composition of Antients 13 Who again is not 
offended with discrepancy and discord? 1837 Wjiewell 
Hist . Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 186 Their discrepancy as to 
quantity was considerable. 1868 Freeman Norm. Coin 7. 
(1876) II. App. 617 There is little or no discrepancy as to 
the facts. . 

b. with a anil pi. An instance of this ; a differ- 
ence, an inconsistency. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xlvii. (R.) It would be 
evinced from these two seeming discrepancies. 1794 Paley 
Evid. 1. ix. § 6. (1817I249 Eusebius . . wrote expressly upon 
the discrepancies observable in the Gospels. ■ 1855 H. Spen- 
cer Prittc. Psychol. (1872) I, IV. ii. 410 Discrepancies between 
thoughts and facts. 1875 Towett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 515 
Some discrepancies may be observed between the mythology 
of the PolitjcuS and the Timaeus. 

Discrepant (di’skripant, diskre*pant), a. and 
sb. Also 6 discrepant, discrepante. [ad. L. 
discrepant-em , pr. pple. of discrepdre to differ, lit. 
to sound discordantly, f. Dis- 1 + crepare to make 
a noise, creak.] A. adj. 

1. Exhibiting difference, dissimilarity or want of 
harmony; different, discordant, inharmonious, in- 
consistent. Const, from, + to. 

1524 St. Pafiers Hen. VIII , IV. 100 It were ferre dis- 
crepant from the Kinges honour to have the treaty of peax 
with Scotland concluded . . by Lieutenauntes. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xxv, Wherin he is moste discrepant from brute 
beastes. ex 555 Harpsfield Divorce flat. VIII { 1878) 236 
This marriage . . was much more discrepant to the said 
laws. 1678 Cudworth l nUll. Syst. 478 The Vulgar The- 
ology of the Pagans .. was oftentimes very discrepant from 
the Natural and True Theology, a 1734 North Exam. 
ttr. vii. § 49 (1740) 530 The King’s Notions and his were 
very discrepant. 1840 Grote Greece 1. xviii. II. 1 1 A desire 
. .to blend together, .two discrepant legends. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. ff Prices I. xiit 196 Since the price is so* discrepant 
from that in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 
f 2. Apart or separate in space. Obs . rare. 

159* R. D. Hypnerotomachia 49b The Tilastrelles were 
discrepant fowre paces one from another, a 1640 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Poet ns Wks. (1711) 13/1 Further discrepant 
than heaven and ground. x8x8 Keats Ettdvm. 111. 343 
Sea-mew’s plaintive cry Plaining discrepant between sea 
and sky. 

f B. sb. One who disagrees ; a dissentient. Obs. 
1647 J ER - Taylor Lib. Profit. vii. 141 None could have 
triumph’d so openly over all discrepants as this. Ibid. xvi. 
2t6 If you persecute heretickes or discrepants, they unite 
themselves as to a common defence. 

Hence Discrepantly adv., with discrepancy; in 
contrary ways. > 

2603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (1632! 562, I am. .precisely 
vowed . . to speake confusedly, to speak discrepantly. 

Biscrepate (drskriptflt), v. rare. [f. L. dis- 
ere pat-, ppl. stem of discrepdre to differ : see prec.] 
+ 1. intr. To differ, be discrepant. Obs. rare . 

1623 in Cocker am [printed Discrepitate]. *657 Tomlin- 
son Renou's Dtsp, 331 Some make three varieties .. which 
seem solely to discrepate in magnitude. 

2. a. traits . To distinguish, b. intr. To dis- 
criminate or make a distinction. 

1846 L. Hunt Stories Hal. Poets in Longf. 7^<T«/<r(Rtldg.] 
472 To discrepate Samson from Hercules, 1894 G. R. 
Mather Two great Scotsmen 2 It would he akin to sacri- 
lege Jor us to discrepate between the two brothers. 

Biscrepation (diskr/p^-jhn). rare. [n. of 
action f. prec.] ■fa. Difference. Obs . b. Dis- 
crimination. 

x6i6 R. C. Times ’ Whistle , etc. (1871) 151 Twxxt-his first 
coming and his latter one There will be found much dis- 
crcpation. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4- B. II. i. 4 
Pope’s own discrepation of immorality from debauchery. 

Die ores s’, -cresse, obs. var. Decrease. 
Discrested ; see Dis- 7 a. 

Biscrete (diskrft), a. (sb.) Also 6 discreet, 
[ad. L. diseret-us 1 separate, distinct*, pa. pple. of 
discern ere to separate,' divide. Discern : cf. later 
s.nse of F. discret , discrete i divided, separate’. 

In^the sense of cl. L. discret us , discrete 'was used by 
Trevisa (translating from L.), but app. was not in general 
use till late in 16th c. But in another sense, ‘discern- 
ing, prudent * (derived through French), discret, discrete 
was well-known in popular use from the 14th c. ; this, even 
in late ME., was occasionally spelt discreet, which spelling 
was appropriated to it about the time that discrete in the 
L. sense began to be common ; so that thenceforth discrete 
and discreet were differentiated in spelling as well as in 
meaning : see Discreet. Before this, while discrete was the 
prevalent form for the later discreet, it is only rarely (see 
x p below) that discreet appears for the present discrete .] 

A. adj. 

1. Separate, detached from others, individually 
distinct. Opposed to continuous. 

. x 39^ 'l re vis a Bar/h. De P. R. xix. cxvi. (1495) 919 One 
! is the begynnynge of nlle thynges that is contynua! and 
j clyscrete. ■ 157° Dee Math. Pref. 13 Of distinct and discrete 
; nits. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. m. I. xxxi. (ed. 7) 339 Of 


which Arkes some are called continuall, and some discrete 
or divided. Ibid., That Arke is called discrete or broken 
which doth not take his beginning from the first point of 
Aries. 1634 Peaciiam Genii. Exerc. in. 137 Raine or water 
. - being divided by the cold ayre, in the falling downe, into 
d iscree t part s. z 775 H ar r i s Philos. A rrangem. (1841) -0$ 
The motion of all animals . . by being alternate, is of the 
discrete kind. 1851 Nichoi. Archil. Heav. 47 Any tele- 
scope capable of resolving these various masses into discrete 
stars. 1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric 59 To hold to- 
gether, ana keep discrete, simultaneous phenomena, 
t P. spelt discreet. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. h. xii. 71 The waters fall with differ- 
ence discreet, Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call. 

+ b. Music. Applied to tones separated by 
fixed or obvious steps or intervals of pitch, as the 
notes of a piano; also to a movement of the voice 
from one pitch to another, as distinguished from a 
concrete movement or slide. Cf. Concrete 1 b. 

1864 Webster cites Rush. 

C. Pathol. Separate, not coalescent or confluent: 
applied to stains, spots, or pustules, when scattered 
separately from each other over a surface, as in 
discrete small-pox [F. vanole discrete). 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med . Tenninol. 218. x8Sx 
Carpenter in 19 th Cent, Apr. 531 The discrete, , ‘distinct’, 
or 4 benign ’ form being by no means a severe disease, even 
among the unvaccinated. 1893 Daily News 4 Mar. 5/4 
A woman .. whose children had been removed for discrete 
small-pox. 

d. Logic. Individually distinct, but not different 
in kind. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xi. (1866) I. 209 In so far 
as Conspecies are considered to be different but not_ con- 
tradictory, they are properly called Discrete or Disjunct 
Notions. Ibid. xii. 11860* I. 224 Notions co-ordinated in the 
quantity or whole of extension., are only relatively different 
(or diverse); and in logical language are properly called 
Disjunct or Discrete Notions. 1864 Bowen Logic iv, 66. 

e. Discrete degrees : applied by Swedenborg to 
the various degrees or levels of spiritual existence, 
conceived as so distinct and separate from each 
other, as to render it impossible for any subject to 
pass out of that one for which he is constituted. 

17 88 tr. Swedenborg's JVisd. Angels m. § 236 In every 
Man from his Birth there are three Degrees of Altitude, or 
discrete Degrees, one above or within another. 1856 
Grindon Life (1863) 319 Where things are differentiated by 
a discrete degree, the commencement of the new one is., 
on a distinct and higher level. 

2. Consisting of distinct or individual parts; dis- 
continuous. . j 

Discrete quantity , quantity composed of distinct units, 
as the rational numbers ; number. Distinguished from ton- 
iinuotts quantity =■ magnitude. , . , 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 11. i. 62 Two contrary kynth 
quantity, quantity discrete or number, and quantity cc » ■ 
tinual or magnitude. 1687 H. Moke A tiszy. Psycho/. (tvSg 
123 Inseperability, continued Amplitude, belongs to apm 

as well as discrete Quantity. 1785 Reid Int. PpP 1 '*}' 

iii. 31 1 Duration and extension are not discrete, out c * 
tinued quantity. Ibid. 342 Number is called discrete qu 

tity, because it is compounded of units. xS 37'9. rxAl ' 
Hist. Lit. II. viii. 11. 322 note. They were dealing will 
continuous or geometrical, not merely with p isCr . . 
arithmetical quantity. 1876 H. Spencer Pnnc. • 
(1877) I. 475 The parts of an animal form a concrete » 

hut the parts of a society form a whole that is d j 

1893 Forsyth Th. Functions 584 If thereberoinfiw 
substitution, then the group is said to bedaeMtti 1 
discrete. 1893 Harkncss & M or LEV Th. 50 

To Hanket we owe the idea of a discrete mass of p ■ 
b. Belonging to, pertaining to, or dealing b 
distinct or disconnected parts. 

Discrete proportion — Discontinued proportion. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 23 All Geometrical rtj 
tion is either discrete, or continued. Discrete » > an< j 
similitude rationum is only between the r. ana n; ' l{ 
the 3. and 4. term. 1706 PlllLurs (ed. *>'!?.'> ’pin/,. a 
or Disjunct Proportion. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
note. Scepticism is discrete and proceeds 10 aelru . 

+ 3. Gram. & Logic. Ofconjunctions: adversa * 

Of propositions : (Vis active. Applied als0 , . , 
two members of such a proposition, separa 
the adversative conjunction. Obs. . . . . 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 237 That Axiome is ^ 
that hath a discrete Coniunction for the ua . 0 neih<r, 
Ibid. 230 The coniunction which tyes tne P® "ebut 
is cabled discrete : and in this place it imports ^ 
a thing that keepes two asunder, for the pres • t 
Mede A pest, latter Times i. Wks. 1672 m. 623 Ah* . y l} 

. . of my Text [Nevertheless, the Spirit, ctc - . 5CC ond 
depend upon the last of the former Chapter, • Leg id’ 

part of a Discrete proposition.^ 1654 ^- y ‘ ,? — .te 
(1657) X19 A discrete .sentence, 


which hath 


screce .sentence, e i c . 1664 

conjunction ; as, although, yet, notivithsta.ua gi ^ c ( 
H. More I r...-. fit willl run m 

a Discrete 


s Myst. Iniq. Apol. 538 (U will] run m $uc!l 
a Uiscrete Axiome, I will have you wait c ntode. 
a meeting, though your cloaths be old or ou »j lC 

4 . Metaph. Not concrete; detached irom 
material, abstract. . c on- 

1854 Fnur', J rag-. L. 343 The ’’"frutfe. ««' 

Crete or real notions to discrete °r ' apsirac 0 f $ jui- 

H. Spencer First Trine. (1870) 27 for ♦ s f f0 in 
bolic Conceptions, which inevitably arises * * onC i, 

small ant) concrete objects, to large and to 

B. sb. A separate part. ... n ^ ; t ur 

1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Led. XVi11 ' -V.^. o( 

into an endless number of points. .an e 
discretes. 

Discrete, early form of Discreet. 
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*1* Discrete, v. Obs. [f. L. discrete ppl. stem 
of disccrnere to separate : see DISCERN.] trails. 
To divide into discrete or distinct paits; to sepa- 
rate distinctly, dissever. 

1646 Sir/T. Browne Pseud Ep. 11. i. 55 The reason thereof 
is its continuity, as.. its body is left imporous and not dis- 
creted by atomicall terminations. 1656 Blount Glossogr ,, 
Discrctcd, severed, parted, discerned. 1857-8 Sears A than. 
vii. 316 This essential dualism discretes for ever the two 
worlds of spirit and matter. 

Discretely idiskrrtli), adv. rare . [f. Discrete 
a. + -ly y.] In a discrete manner ; separately. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), s.v. Discrete proportion. These 
Numbers are proportional ; but 'tis only discretely [mispr. 
directly) or dtsjunctly. *727-5* Chambers Cycl. s. v. Dis- 
crete. 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xxvii. 338 The same 
telescope snows the stars projected discretely on a perfectly 
black background. 

Discreteness (diskrrtnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being discrete: a. Dis- 
continuity. b. The consisting of many individual 
parts. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. ii. g 9 (1875) 29 When the 
size, complexity, or discreteness of the object conceived be- 
comes very great, only a small portion of its attributes can 
be thought o( at once. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xvii. 
605 We bring together the two moments of unity and 
diversity.. continuity and discreteness. 1893 P. S. Moxon 
in Barrow World's _ Pari. Itclig. I. 467 The whole signifi- 
cance of man’s existence lies ultimately in its discreteness 
— in the evolution and persistence of the self-conscious ego. 
Discretion. (diskrejbn). Forms : 4-6 discre- 
cion, 4 - discretion ; also 4 discrescioun, dys- 
crecyun, -ioun, 4-5 discression(e, 4 — <5 -cre- 
tioune, 5 dis-, dyscrecioun, -yone, -youn, 
-crescion, -cressioun, -cretyown, 6 discrecyon, 
•tione, -creation, dyscreccion, -cretion. [a. 
OF. des- discncion distinction, discernment (It. 
discrczione, Sp. discrecion j ad. L. discrction-em 
separation, distinction, and later, discernment, n. 
of action from disccrnere (ppl. stem discret-) to 
separate, divide, Discekn.] 

I. [From ancient Latin sense of discretion 

I. The action of separating or distinguishing, or 
condition of being distinguished or disjunct; sepa- 
ration, disjunction, distinction. 

Thisis perhaps the. meaning in quot. 1340; otherwise this 
sense is found only since end of x6th c. : cf. Discrete. 

[CX340 HAMrOLE Prose Tr. 12 Thynkynge of heuen with 
discrecyon <i of all mene dedes.) 1590 R. Bruce Sermons, 
Without discretion of His substance fra His graces. 1607 
Topsf.ll Serpents (1658) 747 It is some question among the 
learned, whether there be any discretion of sex. 1614 
Jackson Creed ill. 197 The same rule, .might, .serue for 
certaine discretion of true Prophets from false. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 82 A 1 the notions of Virtue or Sanctirie 
..import Discretion, Separation, Singularitie, Preeminence. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Lect.xx Hi. 35 1 Time and space 
are a concrete, of which the one is the discretion and the 
other the continuity. 1892 E. Cairo Ess. Lit.fi Philos. 

II. 522' Mind is a pure self-determined unity. . which jhas no 
discretion of parts or capacity of division or determination 
from without. 

II. [In late Latin sense of discretion 

t 2. The action of discerning or judging ; judge- 
ment; decision, discrimination. Obs . (exc. as pass- 
ing into 4 , or the phrases in 5 .) 

CX374 Chaucer Booth, m. pr. x. 93 Take now bus dis- 
cressioun [Caiub. MS. descression] of Jus questioun, quod 
she. c 1400 Lanfrauc s Cirurg. 283 Surotyme a man mat 
not 3eue a discrecioun of blood fro urine, c 1460 Fortescuc 
Abs. Cf Lim. Mon. xx, Considryng that they lak it bi the 
discrecioun of ]ie kynges counseil. 1463 Bury J Pills (Cam- 
den) 16 By the discrecion of my cxecutours. 1547-8 Ordrc 
of Comnnntion 17 Twoo peces, at the least, or more by the 
discrecion of the minister. 1568 Mary Q. Scots in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 253 Y refer all toyour discretion. 
1842 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) I. viii. 90 She put it 
to Myte’s discretion whether he would continue to harbour 
a young knave. 

*t* 3. The faculty of discerning ; discernment. Obs. 
1380 Lay Fo'ks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 620 Ofte |>ou hast 
brokyn godys hestys sytthe )>ou haddy.it dyscrecioun of 
good and euyl. _ 138* Wyclif i Cor. xii. 10 To_ another [is 
gouun] discrescioun, or verrey knowynge, of spiritis. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153x1 123 b, The gyfte . . called dis- 
crecyon, or discernynge of spirytes is but in fewe persones. 
1563 J. Davidson Confut. Kennedy in Wodr. Soc. Misc. 
(1844I I. 253 Discretions betwix the rycht understanding 
of thaiin fra the wrang. x6sx Hobbes Lcvialh. 1. viii. 33 
The Discretion of times, places, and persons necessary to a 
good Fancy. 

4. Liberty or power of deciding, or of acting 
according to one’s own judgement or as one thinks 
fit ; uncontrolled power of disposal. *■ 

1399 Rolls of Pari t. III. Apih m Mercy and grace of the 
Kyng as it longes to hym . . in his owenc discretion. 1432 
Poston Lett, No. 18 I. 32 Where he shal have eny persone 
in his discrecion suspect of mysgovernance. 1581 Pettie 
Guazzo's Civ. Cony. 111. (1586) 153 Not to_ put liimselfe to 
the discretion of his servants, for the ordering of his house. 
1693 Man. Cut. Teckcly m. 73 If Transilvania were left to 
the Discretion of the Turks [etc.]. 1724 Swirr D rapiers 
Lett ., Let. to Harding 4 Aug., He leaves it to our discre- 
tion. 1780 Burke Econ. Reform Wks. III. 334 If a dis- 
cretion, wholly arbitrary, can be exercised over the civil list 
\ evenue.. the plan of reformation will still be left very im- 
perfect. i8xz-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4 Art I. 386 This 
practice, .leaves to the discretion of the workman the deter- 
mination of the very matter in which he is most apt to err. 
.1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. J. 185 As to the form of worship, 


a large discretion was left to the clergy. 1874 Morlcv 
Compromise i x8S6) 182 We may all write what we please, 
because it is in the discretion of the rest of the world whether 
they will hearken or not. 

b. Law. The power of a court of justice, or 
person acting in a judicial capacity, to decide, 
within the limits allowed by positive rules of law, 
as' to the punishment to be awarded or remedy to 
be applied, or in civil causes how the costs shall 
be borne, and generally to regulate matters of pro- 
cedure and administration. 

In English-speaking countries a criminal judge dealing 
with offences not capital has generally a considerable dis- 
cretion as to the punishment. 

[1292 Britton i. xvi. § 7 Et si autrefoix de mauveste soint 
atteyntz, adunc soil en la descrecioun des justices de juger 
les a la mort, ou de fere couper le autre oraille.) 1467 Ordiit. 
Worcester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 379 Vppon the peyne of xxr. 
or more, after the discression of the Bailey and Aldermen 
of the seid cite, a 1626 Bacon Max. Cf Uses Com. Law 
(1636) 21 The judges may set a fine upon him at their 
pleasure ar.d discretions. 1890 Ld. Esher in Law Times 
Rep. LX_I II. 734/2 The judge .. should not treat it as a 
matter within his discretion whether he will order the 
witness to answer or not. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 
72/2^ That the costs of references . . should be in the dis- 
cretion of the arbitrators. 1892 Sir E, E. Kay in Law 
Times Rep. LXVII. 151/2 It is a matter of discretion 
whether the judge should give that leave to defend, and 
if he does, what terms he will impose. 

5. Phrases, a. At the discretion of, according 
to the discernment or judgement of, according as 
(he) thinks fit or pleases; at discretion , at one’s 
own sense of fitness, mere good pleasure, or choice ; 
as one thinks fit, chooses, or pleases, b. To sur- 
render , yield \ etc., at discretion , formerly to the 
enemy's discretion , on , upon discretion , i.e. to be 
disposed of as he thinks fit ; at his disposal, at his 
mercy ; unconditionally. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl . Hist. (1619) 389 Distribute them at 
thy discretion among the poore. 1630 A*. Johnson’s Kingd. 
Cf Comtmv . 525 Their office is to place and displace Church- 
men at discretion. 1700 S. L. tr. Fry he’s Voy. E. Did. 218 
One Vessel of Beer . . free for any body to go to, and Drink 
at Discretion. Ibid. 294 This I leave the Reader to believe 
at Discretion. 1706 PiiiLLtrs (ed. Kersey) s.v., To Live at 
Discretion (a Military Phrase) to have free Quarters. 1724 
De Foe Mem, Cavalier (1840) x8p We reckoned ourselves 
in an enemy’s country, and had lived a little at large, or at 
discretion, as it is called abroad. 1834 IV. hid . Sketch Bk. 
II. 4 Admitting at discretion as much light and air as may 
be agreeable. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Res id. in Georgia. 43 
Power to inflict three dozen lashes at his own discretion. 

1548 Hall Chron Hen. VI, 85 AH the garrison yelded 
them symply to his mercy and discrecion. 1628 Hobbes 
Thucyd. (1822) xxo Conceiving that they might have gotten 
the city to discretion. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 11. i. 
(Rtldg.) 191/x He. .exacts., the goods and lives Of all within 
the walls, and of all sexes, To be at his discretion. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biottdi s Eromena 151 [This) gave occasion 
to such as remained to yeeld themselves to the enemies dis- 
cretion. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 224 General 
Wranghel . .took.. Paderborn at discretion. 1684 Loud. Gas. 
No. 1953/3 They write from Duseldorp..that Budawas Sur- 
rendred on discretion. 1691 Luttrell Brief Pel. (1857) II. 
272 The garison surrendring upon discretion. 1702 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3830/2 All the Country., will He at our Discretion. 
X732 Genii. Instr. 1 54 (D.) If she stays to receive the attack, 
she is in danger of being at discretion. 1758 Jortin Erasm. 
I. 592 Roterdam was some days at the discretion of these 
rioters. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 83 The inhabitants 
surrendered at discretion, but they had to undergo all the 
horrors of a place taken by storm. 

III. [Cf. Discreet.] 

6 . Ability to discern or distinguish what is right, 
befitting, or advisable, esp. ns regards one’s own 
conduct or action ; the quality of being discreet ; 
discernment ; prudence, sagacity, circumspection, 
sound judgement. 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synite 10162 Dyscrecyun a ry,t 
wyt ys On boj>e partys rj^tly to ges. 1340 Aycnb. 155 Hit 
be-houeJ» hyeaide ri3tuolnesse and discrecion. __ c 1477 Cax- 
t on Jason 4 b, Thou art not yet pourueyed of discrecion for 
to gouerne thy Royaume. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen . VI, 
97 b, Eche of them, shal as farfurth as their connynges 
and discrecidns suffisen, truly .. advise the kyng. 1596 
ShakS. i Hen. IV, v. iv. 121 The better part of Valour is 
Discretion. 1597-8 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 20 Dis- 
cretion of Speech is more than Eloquence.' 1682 Glanius 
Voy. Bengala 149 This King, .derided his discretion. 1720 
Swirr Fates of Clergymen, Discretion, a species of lower 
prudence. 1796 Jane Austen Sense <$• Sens. (1849) 53 Do 
you not now begin to doubt the discretion of your own 
conduct? 1849 RuSkin Sen. Lamps iv. § 21. 110 That por- 
tion of temper and discretion which are necessary to the 
contemplation of beauty. 

b. Age of years of discretion : the time of life 
at which a person is presumed to be capable of 
exercising discretion or prudence ; in Ling. Law 
the age of fourteen. 

1395 E. E. Wills 5 If Thomas here sone forsayd dyeth or 
hehaue age of discrecioun. X 447 Bokeniiam Y eyiitys \ Roxb.) 
47 Whan she to ^eris of dyscrescyon Was comyn aftyr ther , 
lawes guyse. .Wedded she was. 1545 Bkinklow Cotnpl. v. 
(1874) 18 The partyes neuer fauor the one the other after 
thei come to discrecyon. i 574 tr- Littleton s Tenures 23 a, 
The age of discretion is saide the age of xim. y cares. 1605 
Rowlands Hells Broke Loose 24 Wee'le have no Babes to 
be Baptized, Vntill they come toyeeres of ripe discretion. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 1. 1, He’s not come to years 
of discretion yet. 1848 Wharton Law Diet. 21/1 A male 
. . at fourteen is at years of discretion, so far at least that he 
may enter into a binding marriage. i 


7. Sc. Propriety of behaviour, esp. of female 
conduct, as opposed to lightness or coquetry ; 
civility, courtesy to a guest, etc. (Jam.) 

1782 [see Discreet a. 2]. 

+ 8. An honorary title formerly frequently applied 
to bishops, and sometimes to noblemen (Du Cange). 
Cf. your worship , your honour. 

1426 Surtees Misc. yiSgo) 10 If it lyke vn to your wirsliip- 
full and wyse discrecion. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccix. 
712 Right dear and puissaunt lordcs: to your right noble 
discressyons, please it you to known, that we hauc receyued 
right amiably the letters to vs sent, a 1555 Latimer Serin . 
Cf Reiu. ii 845) 296 Your discretion, therefore, will take this 
matter into consideration. 

Lb. A fanciful term for a f company 5 of priests. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vija, A Discrecion of Prestis. 

t Discre’tionable, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. -f 
-able.] Subject to or decided by discretion. 

x 799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 437 Take a discretionable 
quantity of garlic. 

Discretional (diskrejanal), a. [as prec. + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to discretion ; discretionary. 

1657 Du ft on's Diary ( 1828) II. 168 There is a difference 
of opinion about those writs. Some will have them but dis- 
cretional. 1683 Hickes Case Inf. Bapt. 79 The Gospel in- 
dulging a discretional Latitucfe in both Cases, a 1715 
BuR'NKt Own Time (17661 1 . 258 Without leaving any dis- 
cretional power with the king. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. 
Ess. (1803) I. 431 The discretional u>e of the plough, roller, 
and harrows, a 1859 De Quincey Wks, XIV. 176 Conversa- 
tion suffers from the want of some discretional power, lodged 
in an individual for controlling its movements. 

+ 2. Surrendered at discretion. Obs. 

x 777 J* Wilkinson in Sparks Corr. Aitier. Rev. (18531 II. 
14 We have made, during the Campaign, upwards of two 
thousand discretional prisoners. 

+3. Characterized by discretion ; discreet. Obs. 

1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Indiscretions (17 86) 
IV. 148 Not yet arri\ed at that discretional time of life. 


Discre*tionally f adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In 
a manner or degree decided by discretion ; at dis- 
cretion. 

1754 Richardson Gratulison (1781) VL xviii, 87, I always 
mean to include my dear Lady L. . . Any-body else, but dii- 
cretionally. 1766 Entick London I. 437 The wealthier sort 
of people were assessed discretional!)' by the commissioners. 
1837 De Quincey Revolt of Tartars Wks. 1862 IV. nS 
Setting aside discretional!/ whatsoever should arise to dis- 
turb his plots. 

Discre*tionarily, adv. [f. next + -ly 2 .] In 
a discretionary way; at discretion. 

1683 Vittd. Case Green-Wax-Fines 3 Officers may dis- 
cretionarity tax, or add to the Suiters Costs. 1794 Nelson 
in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 436, I will discretionarily order 
them a little wine as an encouragement. 

Discretionary (dtskre'Janari), a. [f. Discre- 
tion + -ary : cf. F. diseretionnairc .] 

1; Pertaining to discretion; left to or exercised 
at discretion ; limited or restrained only by discre- 
tion or judgement. 

1698 Attekbuky Disc. Lady Cutis 24 Amongst all her 
discretionary Rules, the chief was to seem to have none, 
x 726 Avli ffe Par ergon (J.), It is discretionary in the bishop 
to admit him to that order at what time he thinks fit. 1741 

H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. xii. 34 He had dis- 
cretionary powers to act as he should judge proper. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. v. 234 The privy council in 
general arrogated to itself a power of discretionary imprison- 
ment. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 1. vii. 71 The reference to the 
House of Lords is entirely discretionary in the Crown. 

J 2. Characterized by discretion ; discreet. Obs. 

1712 Steelf. Sped. No. 402- r 2, I am never alone with my 
Mother, but she tells me Stories of the discretionary Part of 
the World. 1753 L. M. tr. Du Bosaf s Accomplish’d W mnaii 

I. 28 All. .unprofitable without a discretionary Silence. 

*)] 3. as adv. At discretion. 

1751 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thoughtless III. 63 A small 
fortune, and that to be paid discretionary. 

DlSCretive (diskrziiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. d/s- 
crelTv-tts serving to distinguish (Priscian), f. discrcl- 
ppl. stem of discern fre to distinguish, divide, Dis- 
cern. Cf. OF. discrelif ( 15 th c. in Godcf.).] 

A. adj. 1. = Disjunctive, a. Gram, and Logic. 

Discret ivc conjunction, proposition : see quots. \ discret tve 
distinction , a distinction expressing a difference in kind, as 
‘ not a plant, but an animal '. Cf. Discrete a. 3. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. ij. v. 93 In absolute copulative 
and decretive axiomes, there is no in roBtats, no condition 
at all. a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Consc . (1619) 240 1 he latter 
is coupled to the former by a discretiue comuncUon. logo 
Locke Hum. Und. m. vii. 5 Bul h a Panicle, ..and M tnat 
says it is a decretive Conjunction, .. thinks he has sui 
ciently explain'd it. 1753 S. Smeckeoro CrM/101 fi _ , 

M«n 42 1 t h not here a discre.ive Rirticfc <i J » " "A? nd 
distinguishing two Parts of one period , .... j 

1819 G. S. Pams* (.8.3) 11 - 3*9 ’ ?™ 

only, as I have just observed, u ' 

1891 AVelton Logic I. ». i. W 

where two affirmative proposinons are connected 0) 
adversative conjunction. 

»“SSSdilS foma 1 t«“.busfi.«..by its cam discrete 

a +2 Serving to distinguish or discriminate; dis- 
tinctive; discriminative; diacritic. 06s. 

1601 Deacox & Walker Sftrjls ff Dircb lo Kdr. E Not 
hluingvpon them some discretiue stampe or dt-ceming era. 
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sure, a 1631 Donne Seym. Gett. i. 26 (1634) 33 , 1 have a power 
to judge ; a judiciarie, a decretive power, a power to dis- 
cern between a natural! accident .and a judgement of God. 
1663 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 51 A name is an instructive 
and discretive instrument of the essence. 1803 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XIV. 487 Such sub-division is neither dis- 
cretive nor, exhaustive. 1819 G. S. Faber Dispensations 
(1823)11.388, note, Grounds’ on which the Socinians^ assume 
the title of rational Christians as a specifically discretive 
appellation. ' 

f 33 . sb'. 1 . A disjunctive conjunction or proposi- 
tion. Obs. 

3612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 48 D here lives, by which 
the parts are lightly Severed. 165° R- Hollikgwortii 
F.xcrc . Usurped Powers 19 Joyning them together with 
the copulative (««//) and not using the discretive Jor). __ 3654 
Z. Coke Logick (1657) 119 To the truth of a discretive is 
required the truth of both parts. 3725 Watts Logic n. ti. § 6 
All compound propositions, except copulatives and discre- 
tives, are properly denied or contradicted when the negation 
affects their conjunctive particles. ^ 

+ 2. A discriminative phrase or concept. Obs. 

3660 Z. Ckofton St. Peters Bonds abide 2 His universal 
discretive, ‘All Episcopacy*. 

Discre’tively, adv. [f. prec. +’■ -ly 2 .] In a 
discretive manner; disjunctively; distinctively. 

*11638 Mede Daniel's Weeks Wks. (1672) 111.701 Tlie 
particle ’D (Nehem. xiii. 61 seems not to be taken rationally 
for (Quia\ but discretively for CN '3 {Scd, But), a 1634 
Bp. T. Richardson Obscrv. O. Test, zyj (T.) The_ plural 
number being used discretively to note out and design one 
of many. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Pie tap it. xxxvii. (1870) 
II. 338 Reasoning is either from the whole to its parts ; or 
from all the parts, discretively, to the whole they constitute 
collectively. 

Discreiriveiiess. [f. as prec. + -A’ ess.] The 
quality or power of discriminating or discerning. 

3844 G. S. Fader Eight Dtss Mighty Deliv. (1845) II. 344 
Even in a common writer of ordinary discretiveness. 

+ Discri*be, v. Obs. nonce-vjd. [f. L. di-, dis- 
(Dis- 6) + scriberc to write, alter proscribe, etc. : it 
does not in sense represent L. di scriberc to appor- 
tion (by writing'' .]’ traits. To undo by a writing. 

1647 Ward Simp. C abler <1843) 59 If a King, .will circum- 
scribe himself at Oxford, and proscribe or discribe his Par- 
liament at Westminster. 

Discrier, obs. form of Descuieu. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia hi. Wks. (3724) II. 792 The poor 
Shepherds, .who were the first discriers of these matters. 

t Discri-minable, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dis- ( 
critnind-re to Discriminate + -ble.] Capable of 
being discriminated. 

3730-6 in Bailey (folio). 3813 W. Taylor Eng. Synou. 
(3856) vii, Understanding and intellect are tending to. .dis- 
criminable^meaning. 

Discriminal (diskri'minal), a. rare. [ad. L. 
discrlminal-is serving to divide or separate, f. dis- 
crimen division, distinction: see -al.] Of the 
nature of a distinction or division. 

D is criminal line in Palmistry : see quot. 

3842 Brande Diet. Sc. etc. 224 [Chiromancy] The lines on 
the palm of the hand are divided into principal and inferior; 
the former are five : the line of life . . the dragon's tail, or 
discriminal line, between the hand and the arm. 

t Discrrminance. Obs. 7-arc — 1 , [f. as next; 
see -AN’CE.j = DtSCJit 1 3 X 1 NATION. 

3647 H. More Song of Soul lU ii. 11. xxiv, They together 
blended are That nought we see with right discriminance. 

Discrrminancy- rarc. [f. next: see -ancy.] 
The quality of being discriminant ; faculty of dis- 
criminating. 

a 1846 Penny Mag. is cited by Worcester. 

Discriminant (diskri*minant), a. and sb. [ad. 
I., di scrim i ndnt-em , pr. pple. of discrlmindrc to 
Discriminate : see - ant 1 .] 

A. adj. 1. Discriminating; showing discrimina- 
tion or discernment. 

3836 Frasers Mag. XIV. 411 Taylor's notes are not all so 
discriminant as this. xS 65 J. H. Newman Gcrontius (1874) 
334 With a sense so apprehensive and discriminant. 

2. Math. Implying equal roots or a node (cf. 
B). Discriminant relation, a one-fold relation 
between parameters determining a nodal point. 

^ B. sb. Math. The eliminant of the n first de- 
rived functions of a homogeneous function of n 
variables. 

Introduced in 1852 by Sylvester for determinant , which is 
still found occasionally (H. X. Gerrans). 

1852 Sylvester in Carnb. Dull. Math. Jml. VI. 52. 
3876 Salmon Mod . Higher At g. (ed. 3) § 109 The discrimin- 
ant is equal to the product of the squares of all the differ- 
ences of the differences of any two roots of the equation. 

Discriminamtal, a. Math. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Relating to a discriminant 
Discriminant at index of a singular point of a curve, the 
number of intersections of the polar of an arbitrary point 
with the curve at the given point. Total discriminantal 
index of a curve, the sum of the discriminantal indices of 
all its singular points. 

1875 Smith // igher Singularities Plane Curves in Proc. 
Loud. Math. Soc . VI. 154. 

Discriminate « % di-.krrmin2t), a. [ad. L dis- 
crlmindt-us divided, separated, distinguished, pa. 
pple. of discrlmindrc : see next.] 

1. Distinct, distinguished, discriminated, arch. 
3626 Bacon Seizin' % 875 It is eertaine that 0 >Mers and 
Cockles, and MussleS.. haue no discriminate Sex. 3805 
'V. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 657 The characters of 


the savages are well-drawn ; they are more discriminate and 
various than those of the Europeans.^ 1887 E. Johnson 
Antigua Plater 69 A Hellenistic ecclesiastical as discrimin- 
ate from a synagoga! literature and life. 

2. Marked by discrimination or discernment; 
making careful or exact distinctions : opp. to in- 
discriminate. 

3798 Malthus Popul. (1817]) III. 2B9 The best . . mode in 
which occasional and discriminate assistance can be given. 
Ibid. (1878)479 Much maybe done by discriminate charity. 
3834 Foster in Life «$• Corr. 11846) II. 250 Discriminate 
perception. 1895 Wcstnt. Gaz. 20 Mar. 2/1 The discriminate 
ascetic is the true hedonist. 

Hence Disori-minately adv., with discrimina- 
tion ; Discri’minateness, the quality of having 
discrimination. 

3727 Bailey vol.II, Discrhmnateness , distinguishingness. 
1779-83 Johnson L. P.,Shenslone, His conception of an 
Elegy he has in his Preface very judiciously and discrimin- 
ately explained. 3884 Bookseller Sept. 909/2 Discriminately 
he purchased everything that came in his way. 

Discriminate (cliskrrrrunc't), v. [f. L. dis- 
criminat- ppl. stem of discriminate to divide, 
separate, distinguish, f. discrimen, -crimin- divi- 
sion, distinction, f. stem of discemerc to distin- 
guish, Discern. • (Cf. Crime.)] 

1. traits. To make or constitute a difference in or 
between ; to distinguish, differentiate. 

3628 Prvnse Love-lockcs 26 Who poll one side of their 
heads — of purpose to discriminate themselues from others. 
i 656 Boyle Orig. Formes < 5 * Qual Such slight differences 
as those that discriminate these Bodies. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poctty <1775) I. Diss. 1. 65 No peculiarity .. more 
strongly discriminates the manners of the Greeks and 
Romans from those of modern times._ a 1871 Grote Eth. 
Fragnt. iii. (1876) 59 Capacities which discriminate one 
individual from another. 

2. To distinguish with the mind or intellect ; to 
perceive, observe, or note the difference in or be- 
tween. 

1665 Hooice Microgr. 66 The surfaces . . being so neer to- 
gether, that the eye cannot discriminate them from one. 
ax 677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I.xx. 283 We take upon us.. to 
discriminate the goats from the sheep. 3836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonem. v. (1852) 339 It is in the nature of the reward 
sought . . that we discriminate a mean from a noble trans- 
action. i8qx_F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LII. 244/1 How is 
one.. to discriminate the teachings of Dr. Trench’s reviser 
from those of Dr. Trench himself ? 

3. intr. or absol. To make a distinction ; to per- 
ceive or note the difference ipctwccn things) ; to 
exercise discernment. 

3974 J. Bryant Ply t hoi. II. 523 The purport of the term, 
which discriminates, may not be easy to be deciphered. 
1857 Buckle Chilis. 1 . yii. 32 x It is by. reason, and not by 
faith, that we must discriminate in religious matters. 3876 
Green Stray Stud. 26 He would discriminate between tem- 
porary and chronic distress. 

b. To discriminate against : to make an adverse 
distinction with regard to ; to distinguish unfavour- 
ably from others. With indirect pass. 

1880 Mark Twain (Clemens) Tramp Air. II. 153, I did 
not.propose to be discriminated against on account of my 
nationality. 1885 Pall Mall. G. 24 Feb. 8/1 The action of 
the German Government in discriminating against certain 
imports from the United States. 1886 /bid, 19 July 3/2 If 
the police, as the Socialists .declare, discriminate against 
them on account of their opinions. 

Hence Discrrminated ppl. a., distinguished from 
others ; perceived as distinct. 

1783 J* Young Crit. Gray's Elegy (1810) 49 The dis- 
criminated catalogue of the dead. 1848 R. 1 . Wilberfokce 
Incarnation v. (1852) 137 The two titles [Father, and Son] 
imply a real co-existence of discriminated Persons. 

Discriminating, ppl- [f. prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1. That discriminates (sensei); distinguishing, 
making or constituting a distinction, or affording 
a ground for distinction. 

2647 Trapp Comm. Epistles 102 In these shedding and 
discriminating times. <3x677 Hale True Relig. in. (3684) 
38 Each Party espousing some odd Discriminating Habits. 
1797 M. Baillie Plorb. Anat. (1807) 81 The discriminating 
mark of this disease. 1838 IVppkr Pros'. Philos. y Gifis 228 
A discriminating test Separating honesty from falsehood. 

2. That discriminates (sense 2 ) ; that perceives 
or notes- distinctions with accuracy; possessing 
discrimination or discernment. 

1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Eights Worn. iii. 102 The dis- 
criminating outline of a caricature. .1794 Sullivan P’iezu 
Nat. 1 . 37 At sound and discriminating judgment. 3849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 172 No. man observed the varieties 
of character with a more discriminating eye. 

3. Discriminating duty or rate ; one that varies 
in amount according to the country or place whence 
the merchandise is imported or carried, or accord- 
ing to the peisons rated; a differential duty or 
rate. 

1845-52 M r CuLLOCH Taxation n. v. 218 The 7 S: 8 Victoria 
...reduced the duty on foreign sugar, .leaving a discriminat- 
ing duty^ of ior. 6 d. a cwt. in favour of our own sugars. 
3870 Daily Nrws 16 Apr., Is it not absurd to revive a dis- 
tinguishing.rate, preferential and discriminating, in favour 
°f one cla^s of dealers and against another? 

4. Math. Discriminating circle , in the Theory 
of Functions with essential singularities, the circle 
on which all the singularities of ano'.her connected 
function lie. [ = Ger. Grenzkrcis. ] Discriminat- 
ing cubic , a cubic equation whose roots are the 


reciprocal of the principal radii vectores of a quadric 
surface referred to its centre. . 

1874 Salmon Geom. three Dimensions (ed. 3) 58 If two 
roots of the discriminating cubic vanish, the equation .. 
represents a cylinder whose base is a. parabola. 1893 
Forsyth 77 /. Functions vi. § 71. hi To divide the plane of 
the modified variable £ into two p rtions ... The boundary. . 
is a circle of finite radius, called.the discriminating circle of 
the function All the singularities (and the branch-points, if 
any) lie on the discriminating circle. 

Hence 3JiscrI*mina.ting]y adv., in a discriznic- 
ating way, with discrimination. 

3855 Bain Senses «$• Int. in. L § 65 The ear must be dis- 
criminatingly sensitive to pitch, and to the harmonies and 
discords of different pitches.. 1856 Kingslf.y A fisc,, Fronde's 
Hist. Eng. II. 47 It is written as history should be, dis- 
criminatingly, patiently, and yet lovingly and genially. 

Discrimination (diskrimin£i*J;?n}. [ad. L. 
discrlmi nation-cm , n. of action from discriminate 
to Discriminate.] 

1. The action of discriminating; the perceiving, 
noting, or making a distinction or difference be- 
tween things ; a distinction (made with the mind, 
or in action). 

1648 Eikon Bas. xxvii. (1824) 265 Take heed of abetting 
any factions, of applying to any publique discriminations in 
matters of religion, contrary' to what is, in your judgement, 
and the Church well setled. 1678 Phillips, Discrimination 
a putting a difference between one thing and another. In 
Rhetorick it is the same figure with Paradiastole. 1705 
Stanhope Fnmfhr. I. 24 A perfect Discrimination shall 
then be made between the Good and Bad. 1864 Bowen* 
Logic i. 4 A conscious discrimination of those respects in 
which it is similar to others from those in which it is unlike 
them. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov. ; Life is a constant series of 
discriminations between what it is well to attempt and what 
it is not well to attempt. 

b. passively. The fact or condition of being dis- 
criminated or distinguished. ? Obs. 

a 1699 Stillingfl. (J.), There is a reverence to be showed 
them on account of their discrimination from other places, 
and separation for sacred uses. 1791-1823 Disraeli Cur. 
Lit.,. Most. Cercmon ., Precedence, and other honorary 
discriminations, establish the useful distinctions of rants. 

2. Something that discriminates or distinguishes; 
a distinction, difference (existing in or between 
things) ; a distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxiii. 366 [These] are 
discriminations very materiall, and plainly declare^ that 
under the same name Authors describe not the same ammall, 
*759 Johnson Passe/as xxviii. (1787) 79 Where we see. .the 
whole at once, we readily note the discriminations. 1807 0. 
Chalmers Caledonm I. 1. j. 2 To that event the various 
tribes owe their discrimination and their origin. 

3. The faculty of discriminating ; the power 01 
observing differences accurately, or of making exact 
distinctions; discernment. 

1814 Scott IPav. xxiii. His character was touched with 
yet more discrimination by Flora. . 3838. Dickens 
Nick’, xviii, It does.. credit to your discrimination that you 
should have found such a very excellent young woman. 
3866 Geo. Eliot F. Noll II. xvi. 15 It was essential .. that 
his waistcoat should imply much discrimination. 

1 4 . Recrimination. Obs. rare. 

a 1670 \f\c\ir.T A bp. Williams j. {1692) 16 (D.), Reproaches 
and all sorts of unkind discriminations. 1684 BAXTfc 
Hale's True Relig. Introd. A b, Schisms and Factions, mu 
P ersonal Animosities, discriminations. Censoriousness. 

Hence Discriminational a., of or pei taming 
discrimination; in Talmislty— DiscBisiiNAh. 

1879 R. A. Campbell Philosophic Chiromancy 167 m 
Wrist Lines , also known as the Rascette and Disco 
tional lines, separate the hand from the arm by a s b » 
double, or triple transcursion at the wrisL _ 

Discriminative (diskri*mintfiv), a. |b • 
ppl. stem discriminate', see -ive.]^ 1 ending 

discriminate ; characterized by discriminating- 

1. Serving to discriminate or distinguish ; cons 
tuting a distinction ; distinctive, distinguishing. 

^2677 Hale True Relig. 1. (1684).” ThlS ^."iohsson' 
discriminative Mark of a True Christian. . 1779^* * * 

L. P., Dry'den Wks. II. 414 The discriminative excel, e 
of Homer is elevation and comprehension of thoug ■ 

Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 6- 3 p 7 > 
impose upon ours a name and discriminative nuurK* . 

2. Having the quality or character ol obs b 


or making distinctions with accuracy 
or showing discrimination ; discerning. 


_ _ ^ (Of per- 

sons, their faculties, actions, utterances, ete) 
a 1638 Mede Disc. Matt. vi. 9 Wks. (1672) \ ® A .j . . 
same manner were the Holy Oyntment ana . . n ^{ V e, 
Perfume or Incense to be sanctified by a °v>cx 1 
singular, appropriate usance of them. valence, 

Ant id. Ath. 11. Ix. (1712) 66 Discriminative x go5 

that knew afore the nature and co _rse of all t 1 b 
Foster Ess. iv. i. 301 A more discriminative ce ' 

Mill Exam. Hamilton 222 Mr. jBam rec0 £ .1 sc n>e. 
inodes of discriminative sensibility in the mus * 

b. transf. <0f, or in reference to, things.) 
x8s6 Sovthey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 317 Bom s ' * 

are not discriminative. 3881 Eng. A/cchaniC 7 , hi- 

The .. well-known discriminative jjower po' rc0 rdance 
chromatised gelatine of absorbing printers m 
with the action of the light upon it. 

c. ^ Discriminating///. 3; & ^ 

1 872 Yeats Grmut/i Comm. 132 [They] 

against fresh comers by heavy discnnunaHv :. n jpa- 

Hence Discri'miuatively hdv., in . 
tiyc manner, with discrimination. 
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«i 1638 Mede j Disc. Matt. vL 9 Wks. (1672) 1. 14 When the 
same are worthily and discriminative!}’ used. 1797-1803 
Foster in Life <5- Corr. (1846) I. 206 borne one said that 
women remarked characters more discriminative!}'. 1862 
F. Hall Hindu P kites. Syst. 45 Certitude is the distin- 
guishing property of intellect . . and to cognize discrimina- 
tive! y, that of mind. 

Discrrndnator. [a. L. discriminator (Ter- 
tull,), agent-n. from discriminat e to Discrimisatk.] 
One who discriminates. 

1828 Colebrooke in Trans. R . Asia/. Sac. (1830) II. 183 
He [the judge] discriminates, and is, consequently, the dis- 
criminator (r ivdca>. 

Discriminatory, «• rare. [f. L. type *dis- 
criminaldn-us, f. discriminator-, see prec. and 
-ouv.] = Discriminative. 

1828 W. Field Mem. Dr \ Parr II. 414 Proofs of a pure 
taste and a discriminator}’ judgment. 1892 Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch^ x Man, The Government still hoped for 
discriminatory rights with Great Britain. 

Discriminoid. Math. [f. after Discrimin- 
ant : see -om.] A function of which the van- 
ishing 1 expresses the equality of all the integrating 
factors of a differential equation. Hence Dis- 
crimiuoi'dal a. 

1879 Sir J. Cockle in Proc. Loud. Math. Soc. X. in It 
will be found convenient to give a name to the functions 
0 and 02._ Let us call them'discrimiuoids. 7/>i/.,This first 
species of discriminoi Jal solution 

t Discri*minous, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. late L. 
discnmzttoS'US decisive, critical, f. disenmen : see 
Discriminate v. and -ocs.] Critical, hazardous. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. A ngl. (J.), Any kind of spitting of 
blood imports a very discriminous state. Ibid. xvii. 195 
Consumptives, though their case appears not with so dis- 
criminous an aspect. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Discrim iueus, 
full of Jeopardy. 

Hence Discri'minoTisiiess. 

S 3t in Bailey vol. II. 

iscription, Discrive, obs. ff. Description, 
Descrive. 

Discrown (diskmu-n), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Crown 
v. or Dis- 7 + Crown sb . : cf. OF. descaroitcr (12 th 
c. in Iiatz.-Darm.) ; also Decrown.] trails. To 
deprive of a crown, take the crown from ; spec, to 
deprive of royal dignity, to depose ; trails/, and /g. 
to deprive of supremacy, dignity, or adornment. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iu. xvi. (R.) The one restored .. 
The other . . Dis-crowned. 1612-5 Bp. Hall Contempt 
-V. T. iv. xxxi. He discrownes not the body, who crowns 
the soule. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 54 On 
the shorn hair discrown’d of bridal flow'rs, Weeping lies 
scorn’d and trampled Liberty. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I. xiv. 301 To crown or discrown its Monarchs. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 13 Discrowping sovereign reason, 
to be the serving drudge of superstition or social usage. 

Hence Discrowned ppl. a., deprived of the 
crown; Discrowning vbl. sb. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (18711 III. iv. viL 167 A worn dis- 
crowned Widow. 1866 Pall Mall G. No. 5x0. 966/1 T'he 
successive contemporary discrownings. 1878 Eosw. Smith 
Carthage 353 The discrowned queen of the seas. 

+ Discru'ciament. Obs. rare. [f. L. discru- 
cid-re to torture + -ment ; cf. excrtidamcnt (also 
in Nashe). (L. had crucidnientiun from cruciare.') ] 
Torment, torture. 

*593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) 181 What then is it, to liue 
in threescore times more grinding discruciament of dying? 
1623 Cock era 11, Endlesse Paine, discrutiament. 

1 * 3 >iscru*ciate, v. Obs. [f. discrucidt ppl. 
stem of L. discriicidre , f. Dis- 5 + cruciare to tor- 
ture, rack, torment, f. crux, cntc-cm Cross.] 

1 . trails. To torment, torture, excruciate. 

1600 Abb. Abbot Exp. jonah 484 The conscience of the 
transgressing sinner . . doth use to discruciate the percon 
affected. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 253 To discruciate 
and rack his thoughts with an insatiable desire of what he 
hath not. 1660 Shah rock Vegetables 149, I_ mean that we 
puzzle not ourselves over-much nor discruciate our spirits 
to resolve what are the causes. 

2 . nonce-use. To puzzle out, unravel, solve (a 
* crux* or riddle ; cf. Crux 3). 

a 1745 Swift To Sheridan Wks. 1745 VIII. 206 Pray dis- 
cruciate what follows. 

Hence + Discrtrciating 1 ppl. a., tormenting ; 
also f Discrucia-tion, torture, torment, anguish. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xx. § 2. 100 They 
produce anxiety, griefe, vexation, anguish, discrutiation 
and discontent. x665 Bp. of Norwich Serm. in JVsstm. 
Abb. 7 Nov. 30 Dlscni elating Fears .. impatient Hopes. 
1788 Trifier xxv. 323 It dimoves every iliscru elating pain 
from the stomach- 

f Discmt’ator. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. di-, Dis- 5 
+ Scrutator.] ?A caviller or searcher for ob- 
jections. 

a 1626 W. Sclater Sentt. Exper.iib?, 8) 109 It signifies the 
Discrutatour, or Disputer, against the promise. 

Discry(e, -cryghe, obs. ff. Descry z>.* and 
i Dis cub action. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. assumed 
L. type * discuba tio, n. of action f. * dtscubare, f. 
dis- (Dis-) + cubdre to recline. The actual L. word 
was discubitio from discumbere ; but the parallel 
forms cub alio, accubdtio , occur in L. ; cf. CUBATION, 
Accusation.] Keclining at meals. 

1635-56 Cowley D ovule is l Notes §52 What was the 
fashion in Samuel’s time, is not certain ; it is probable 
enough - . that Discubation was then in practice. 


t Discp/bitory, a. Obs rare— 1 , [ad. L. type 
*discti£ildn-us , t. disetibit -. ppl, stem of discumbere 
see Discumb and -ory.] Adapted for reclining. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ri. 241 Custome by 
degrees changed their cubiculary beds into discubitory. 

t Dis Ctrl) iture. Obs. 7 -are. [ad. L. type *dis- 
cubitura , f. disetibit-, ppl. stem of discumbere : see 
prec. and -ure.] The posture of reclining. 

as 6 e&\\xzs Lords Supp. (1677) 113 The gesture, which 
was discubiture or lying on couch-beds. Ibid. 154. 
t DiscuTp, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. med.L. dis- 
culpd-rc (Du Cange), f, Dis- 4 -f culpare to blame, 
culpa fault.] trans. == Disculpate. 

1738 Warburton Dir. Lcgat. 1. 294 He himself disculps 
them. 

Disculpate (diskirlp^t), v. [f. disculpdl- 
ppl. stem of med.L. disculpdre : see prec.] trans. 
To clear from blame or accusation ; to exculpate. 

X693 W- Bates Sen;:, vil 249 [Satan’s] prevailing Tempta- 
tions do not disculpate Sinners that yield to them. <*1734 
North Lives I. 40 Being faithful and just, with the te*ti- 
mony of tilings to disculpate him. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. 
D<?!:7iri22Theauthorsof the Chronicle of Croyland.. charge 
him directly with none of the crimes, since imputed to him, 
and disculpate him of others. 1880 Vers. Lee Stud. Italy 
IV. Iv. 173 Die hero accused of regicide .. and unable to 
disculpate. himself. x8SS H. C. Lea Hist. Inquisition I. 
43 note, Disculpating himself to Etigenius IV from an accu- 
sation of doubting the papal power. 

Discnlpation (disknlp^-Jbn). [n. of action 
from med.L. disculpdre to Disculpate.] The 
action of clearing from blame ; exculpation. 

1760-97 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) HI. x. 252 This 
dissipation under the hand of a Secretary of State was 
remarkable. 1770 Burke Pres. Discon!. Wks- 1837 1- 150 
A plan of apology and discnlpation. 1891 W. M. Rossetti 
Shelley's Adonais 9 note. Arguments. .tending to Harriet's 
disculpation. 

DiscuTpatory, a. rare [f. disculpdt- 
ppL stem ol med.L. disculpdre : see prec. and -ory.] 
Tending to disculpate. 

1847 in Craig : and in later Diets. 
fDiscumb, v , Obs. rare. [ad. L. discumb-ere 
to lie down, recline, f.Dis-i 4- -cumbere to liedown: 
cf. Cumbent] inlr. To recline (at table). Hence 
Discumbing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1683 J. Evans Kneeling at Sacrament 1. 21 At the begin- 
ning of the Paschal Feast the Jews did put themselves 
into this Discumbing or Leaning posture ..while they Eat 
and Drank the two first Cups of Wine. 1684 Vind. Case 
Indijf. Things 38 The posture of discumbing. 1699 T. 
Bennet D is sen tors' Picas .1171x^170 Some convenient pos- 
ture, such as kneeling, sitting, discumbing, standing. 

t Discu-m/bence. Obs. rare.-’', [f. as next 
+ -EXCE.] -next. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

T Discirm'beiicy. Obs. [f. Discumbent, after 1 
L. type *discumbenlia : see -ency.] DIscum bent 
condition; the reclining posture at meals. 

1646 StR T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vL 243 This discum- 
bency at meales was in use in the days of our Saviour. 
1682-3 Case Ituliff. 'I kings xx The Jews., did eat in 
the posture of discumbency. 1737 Stackhouse Hist. Bible, 

A r .T. (1765) II. vhi. iv. 149 note , They used this posture 
of discumbency and especially at the pascal supper. 

t Discxunljeilt, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 dis- 
coin-. [ad. L. discumbcnt-cm, pr. pple. of discum - 
berc : see Discumb.] A. ad/. Keclining. 

17x5 I. Mather Several Serm. in. 95 The Jews .. sat at 
their Tables in a discumbent posture. 1736 C. Luc.^s Ess. 
Waters I.X97 Bathing is best administered in a discumbent 
posture. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who reclines at table ; a guest at a feast. 

1562 Bulleyn Use Sickmen 73 b. He cast doune al the 
meatc from the borde,fal!yng out with all the dlscombenles. 
1614 T. Adams DevUs Banquet 135 A beast rail Banket; 
wherein either man is the Symposiast, and the Deuill the 
discumbent; orSathan the Feastmakcr, and man the Gue>L. 

2 . One confined to bed by sickness ; = Decum- 
bent sb. 

1765 Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. 193 a. d. 1721 The dis- 
cumbents were 5,089, whereof 844 died. Ibid. 194 Tlie d in- 
cumbents were estimated at 4,000, whereof about 500 died. 

Discuzuber (diskzrmboi), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Cumbers. Cf. OF. dcscombrcr, mod.F. decombrer. ] 

L trans. To relieve ; to disencumber. 

1725 Pope Odyss. v. 474 The chief. . His limbs discumbers 
of the clinging vest. x8o6 J. GrahaME Birds Scot. 17 Her 
young. Soon as dis cumbered of the fragile shelly Run lively 
round their dam. 1873 Helps Anim. <5- M. vL (1S75) x.19 
Discumbering our minds of what u e have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

2 . To put away or get rid of, as an encumbrance. 
(But in the quot. app. a misreading.) 

. . Chaucer s Pars. T. ?8x6 (etL Tynvhitt) The vengeance 
of ar-outrie is awarded to the peir.e of helle, but if so be 
that it be discombered by penitence^ [Early MSS. and 
edd. destourbed, dtsturberid, distorbled, destroubled.] 

f Discu-mbitory, a. Obs. rare— x . A non- 
etyrno logical by-form of Discubitory, influenced 
by the L. present stem discumb-. 

1715 tr. Pai:cirollus’ Reman Mem. I. iv. x. xB6 Tho^e 
discumbitoiy Couches, upon which they loll’d when at their 
Repast. 

fDisctrmbiture. Obs. rare. A non-etvmo- 
logical by-form of Discubiture ; see prec. 


1684 i iiuL Case Indijf. Things 30 It was required that 
discumbiture should be used in all Religious Feasts. 1696 
J. Edwards Demonstr. Eaist. God 11. S2 This is a soft bed 
of itself, and makes discumbiture a delightful posture. 

t Discu-mbranee. [Dis- 5.] = Ccmbiusce. 

c 1450 Merlin 511 At foure cours thei haue hem perced 
thourgh rvith-onte eny other dhcombraunce. 

Discumfit, DiscumJbrt, obs. ff. Discomfit, 
Discomfort. 

t Discn-r, discUTre, r. Ohs. [ad. I. discurr- 
Ure to ran to and fro, f. Dis- i + cmrcrc to ran.] 

I. inir. To ran about. 


C1550 Disc. Common Weal. Eng. (1893) 25 We be cot so 
agill and light as birdes of the ayere be, that r\e might 
discurre from one place to an other. 

2. Irons. To run over or through. 

1585 B. Young Guazzds Crv. Carr. iv. ao5 b. Mans minue 
- . in moment of a rime it discurres all things. 1598 — 
/?«z/:<zPrefi,The delight, .in discurring mostef those tawne» 
and places in it with a pleasant recordation of my pen. 

Diseure, obs. form of Discover i\ 
t Eiscn*red, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a -r Cure 
sb. 1 4 .] Without cure of souls t see Cure sbA 4 . 

1604 Tooker Fab Hq lie Ch. 02, I . . maintaine it more law- 
full . . to hold two Benefices' with cure of soules then two 
discured or impropriated firings. 

t DiscuTrent, fl . 1 Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 10 -r 
Current aij Not current or in circulation. 

1599 Sandys Etircpz Spec. (1632I X22 To make discurrent 
. . those very books . . in such wise as not to suffer them 
to be commonly salable. Ibid. X29 Whose bookes being 
discurrent in all Catholike Countries. 

1 * Discu*rrent, a:- Obs. rare. [ad. L. dis- 
currenl-em, pr. pple. of discurr-crc : see Djsccr 
Running hither and thither. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Discurrent , that wanders or run? 
hither and thither. 17X0M. Henry Comm. t Dan. xii. 4 (1840) 
992 They shall * run to and fro * to inquire out copies cf it., 
discurrent, they shall discourse of it. 

Discurr our, obs. form of Discoverer. 

*t* Discursa*tion. Obs . [ad. L. discursdlion- 
ein, n. of action f. discursarc, ffeq. of discurr ire : 
see Discur.] 

1. A running hither and thither, or from place to 
place. 

1652 Gaule Magasirom. 55 Making long discursatio.n*, 
to leam strange tongues. 

2. A passing from one subject to another. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 6 Tlxat being sequestered 
from company, we may .. be the freer from .. discursation 
and wandering of mind. 

UiscuTsative, Cl. rare. [f. L. discurshit- ppl. 
stem of discursarc : see prec. and -im.] Passing 
from one object of thought to another; discursive. 
Hence Discirrsativeness. 

18x9 P. Morris in Black :i\ Mag. VI. 3x1 The Discursative 
Sentiment, draws off the imitative principle, and transfer-, 
it from one object to another, so as to keep it revolving. 
Ibid., That sort of Disco rsativen ess which relates to space. 
Ibid., The curiosity ^ general ed from Discursativtncss has 
a spring of motion within itself. 

t Disctrrse. Obs. fad. L. discurs-us a running 
to and fro or away, f. dis at vs-, ppl. stem of discur - 
rerc : see next] Onward course; = Discouf.se 
sb. I. 


1555 H. Pendilton in Bonner Homilies 35 By contynuall 
discuiNe of tyme euery one hath deliuered the fayth. 

Discur sion (diskxiujsn). rare. Also 6 dis- 
corsioun. [ad. L. discursion-cm , n. of action from 
discurrerc to run to and fro : see Discur.] 

L The action of running or moving to and fro. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scat. Jill. 404 Richr grit displesocr 
he had euerie da Of the dLcorsioun maid be^ Inglisxnen. 
16S4 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. rviiL 61S Volatils are most 
needful, for greater penetration and quicker discursion. 

2 . /g. The action of passing from the subject 
under consideration ; digression. 

185X Erimlev Ess^ Wordsvi. 169 The name recalls u> 
from our discursion to speak of one wbom, [etc.J. 

3 . The action of passing from premisses to con- 
clusions ; reasoning ; — Dlscourse sb. 2. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 132 Turning the discur- 
sion of his judgement from things abroad, to tho-c whic.i 
are within himselfe. 1650 Hoebes Human K a! ure w. 3 1 
The succession of conceptions in the Minde..may be 
orderly .. and this is discourse of the Mindc. But because 
the word Discourse is commonly taken for the coherence 
and consequence of words, I will, to avoid equivocation, 
call it discursion. 18x7 Coleridge Blog. Lit- f 

Discourse here., does not mean what we 
coursing; but the dLcursion of the mind. 104 • ' 

son Wks. V. 506 An act of intuition or of di*ctm>ion a* e.I 
s of faith . . involves it. , rr t 

tDiscUTSist. Obs. rare -K U- ' J ' 

in sense 1 discourse ’ -f* ^ ne w p - > 

discoursing, a disputer. ~ ,, 

,671 L. Aro,so- llri! Bnrtarr Tn*.(T.). Oral 
cuSsts were =pt !o imrigue afi^.^pi-ie the r-.-ces 

1 Ksc^ive fS&S&i CA) [t L discurs- 
ppl ft ^Tdtcurrcrc (see DMCCMM, + -««.] 

L Rormiug hither and thither; pass.ug irreguiar: v 
/• _ one lo cal ity to another, rare in hi. sense. 

Srhui § 745 Whatsoeuer moueth Attenucn.. 
Vani rail and dl«cursiue Motion of the Spirits, 

Buf. StUch Bl. II- =4= thp 'SfT 

Sd .. ^sht prove somewhat core dtscrrrv.ee. leu., z 
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• DISCUSSER, 


The regularity of the streets .. prevented the breezes being I 
so discursive as.. among the unconnected dwellings. . j 

2 . fg. Passing rapidly or irregularly from, one ! 
subject to another; rambling, digressive; extend- | 
ing over or dealing with a wide range of subjects, j 

1559 Marston Sco. Vitlar.ie in. xi. 231 Boundlesse dis- 

cursiue apprehension Giving it wings. *66$ Hooke. Mierogr. 1 
Pref. G., Men are generally rather taken with the plausible ! 
and discursive, then the real and the solid part of Philo- 
sophy. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1774 (1B16) II. 296 Such 
a discursive Exercise of his mind. 1827 Carlyle Richter j 
Misc. Ess. 1872 1. 8 The name Novelist ..would ill describe ; 
so vast and discursive a genius. 1850 Tennyson In Man. 
cix, Heart-affluence in discursive talk_ From household 
fountains never dry. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) j 
T. iv. 149 A most vivid, though very discursive and garru- 
lous, history of the time. 

3 . Passing from premisses to conclusions ; pro- , 
ceeding by reasoning or argument; ratiocinativc. 
(Cf. Discourse v. 2.) Often opp. to intuitive. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. f Mor. 117 Ignorance .. depriveth 
Reason of her discursive facultie. a 3652 J. Smith Set. 
Vise. v. 137 We cannot attain to science but by a discursive 
deduction of one thing from another. 3667 Milton P. L. 
v. 488 Whence the soule Reason receives, and reason is her 
being. Discursive, or Intuitive; discourse Is oftest yours, 
the latter most is ours. 18x7 Coleridge \JSiog. Lit. I. x. 
161 Philosophy has hitherto been discursive', while Geo- 
metry is always and essentially intuitive. 3836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. (1877) II. xx. 14 The Elaborative or 
Discursive Faculty . . has only one operation, it only com- 
pares. 287^ L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. i. 15 
Johnson., is always a man of intuitions rather than of 
discursive intellect. 

f B. as sb. A subject of 1 discourse* or reasoning 
(as distinguished from a subject of perception). 
Obs. rare . 

1677 Hale Print , Griff. Man. iv. viii. 364 Sometimes., 
the very subjectnm discursus is imperceptible to Sense . . 
such are also the discursives of moral good and evil, just, 
unjust, which are no more perceptible to Sense than Colour 
U to the Ear. 

Discursively (disk*/\tsiyli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] In a discursive manner. 

1 . By passing from premisses to conclusions ; by 
* discourse of reason * (cf. Discourse sb. 2) : opp. 
to intuitively. 

3677 Hale Prim. Oriff. Man. 1. i. 22 Whereby we do dis- 
cursively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one thing from 
another. 1816 Coleridge Bio ff. Lit., etc. (1882) 360 In each 
article of faith embraced on conviction, the mind determines, 
first, intuitively on its logical possibility; secondly, dis- 
cursively on life analogy to doctrines already believed. 3828 
De Quinccy Rhetoric Wks. XI. 42 All reasoning is carried 
on discursively ; that is, discurrendo,— by running about to 
the right and the left, laying the separate notices together, 
and thence mediately deriving some third apprehension. 

2 . In a rambling manner, digressively. 

1829 I. Taylor Entkus. viii. 183 An intelligent Christian 
..who should peruse discursively the ecclesiastical writers. 
1846 Poe l/alluk Wks. 1864 III. 61 [He} has read a great 
deal, although very discursively. 3876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
VI. Iv. 437 He [George III] spoke discursively of his shat- 
tered health, his agitation of mind. 

Discirrsiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being discursive : a. of reasoning from 
premisses to conclusions ; b. of passing from, one 
subject to another. 

a 16,7 Harrow .SVrjw.Wks.i686 III.xxii.252 The exercise of 
our mind in rational discursiveness, about things, in quest 
of truth. I. Taylor, Eullnts. iv. (1S67) 72 That dis- 

cursiveness of the inventive faculties which is a principal 
source of heresy. 1857 Lrvf.k Fort. Glcncorc xxiti. (1873) 
159 Discursiveness is the mother of failure. 1885 March, 
hymn. 12 Aug. 5/r There was nothing to limit the discur- 
siveness of anyone who had a taste for original research. 

pis cursory (diskzJusori), a. rare. Also 6 
d i scours ory. [f. L‘. discurs- (see above) + -oky.J 
*1* 1 . Of the nature of 1 discourse 9 or reasoning ; 
argumentative. Obs. 

, Mulcaster Positions vii. (1887) 50 A number of such 

like discoursory argumenies. 3634 Br. Hall Recoil. Treat. 
Ded. A ij b, Here shall your Maiestie finde ..speculation 
interchanged with experience, positiue theologie with po- 
lenucalh textuall with discursorie, popular with scholastically 
2 . Of the nature of a digression, discursive. 

3 88 1 Rusk in Love's Meittie I, in. 126 If there be motive 
for oiscursory remark. 

t Discirrtain, v. Obs. [f. Dig- 6 or 7 a + 
Curtain v. or r/>.] trans . To draw aside the cur- 
tain from ; to unveil. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Sgr.'s T, (1887) 41 Phebus discur- 
taminge his murninge face. 3635 Hrathwait A read. Pr , „ 
Ded., One, who discurtains the vices of that time, 26*0 
Lady Alimony 1. ii. in Had. Dodsley XIV. 280 Your acri- 
monions spirit will discurtain our changeable taffeta ladies. 

II Discus idi*sk£s). [L. discus quoit, plate, a. 
Gr. S'ktko? quoit.] 

1 . Gr. and Nam. Antiq. A disk of metal or heaiy 
material used in - ancient 'Grecian and Roman 
athletic exercises ; a quoit. Also, ellift., the game 
of hurling the discus. 

1656 Cowley Pindaric Odes, Praise Pindar iii. vote. The 
chief Exercises there were Running, Leaping, Wrestling, 
the Discus, which was the casting of a great round Stone, 
or Hall, made of Iron or Brass. 1725 Pore Odyss. viir, 137 
From Flattens’ strong arm the Discus flies. 3802 P. Gardner 
(-’hap. Grk. Hist. ix. 295 The discus.. weighed about twelve 
pounds. It was round and flat, and a skilful athlete, .would 
sometimes hurl it more than a hundred feet. Ibid., These 
three coiupetitions—leaping, throwing the spear, and hurling 


the discus— were, the chief and essential parts of the pen- | 
tathh’c contest. ^ ' * r 

b. In other ancient senses : (see quots.) 

3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Discus, a Dish or Platter for 
Meat . . Also a round Consecrated Shield made to represent 
a Memorable Deed of some Hero of Antiquity, and hungup 
in a Temple of. the Gods. Ibid., Discus or Dcscus (in old 
Records), a Desk or Reading-shelf in a Church. 1849 
Longp. Kavnnaffh xxx, The untoward winds will blow the 
discus of the gods against my forehead. 1850 Lbitcii 
Mulled s A nc. Art §232 Isis, human, with cow horns and 
a discus between them. 

• f 2 , Disk in its various technical senses. 

3 664 Evelyn Mem . 24 Oct.(i857) 1. 406 Observing the discus 
ofthe sun for the passing of Mercury^ that day before it. 3665 
Phil. Trans. I. No. 6. 105 The inclination of the discus of 
the Cometical Body. 3706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Among 
Herbalists, Discus is taken tosignifie the middle, plain, and 
flat part of some Flowers; because its figure resembles the 
ancient Discus. 

Discuss (diskzvs), v. Forms : 4-7 discusse, 
(4-5 discuse, 5-6 dyscus(se, 6 diskousse, pa. 
pple. discust, 7 discus), 7- discuss, [f. L. dis- 
cuss- ppl. stem of discut-erc to dash or shake to 
pieces, agitate, disperse, dispel, drive away ; in late 
L. and Romanic to discuss, investigate : see Djs- 
cute. App. the L. pa. pple. discussus was first 
Englished as discussed (in Hampole <71340, also 
Anglo Fr. discuss <* f 1 352, in Statutes of the Realm 
I. 328), and discuss thence taken as the verb.] 
fl- trans. To drive away, dispel, disperse, scatter. 
lit. and Jig. Obs. 

c 3374 Chaucer Boeth. 1, metr. iii. 9 When }>at ny3t was 
discussed and chased awey, derknesses forleften me. 3532 
More Confut, Tindale Wks. 401/2 They wil clerely dissi- 
pate and discusse the myst. 3651 J. F[reake] Agrippn’s 
Occ. Philos. 17 The Northern Wind, fierce and roaring, and 
discussing clouds. 

fb. To shake off ; also to set free, loosen. Obs. 
a 3543 Wyatt Poet. J Vies. (1861) 201 To loose, and to dis- 
cuss The sons of death out from their deadly bond^ 3590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 48 All regard of shame she had discust. 
And meet respect of honor putt to flight. 

t c. To put off, remove (dress). Obs. rare . 

364a Glapthorne Hollander iv. Whs. (1874) J. 138 Now 
Cosen Sconce, you must discusse your doublet. 

2 . Pled. To dissipate, dispel, or disperse (hu- 
mours, tumours, or obstructions), arch . 

3533 Elyot Cast, llelthe iv. i. (1539) 77 a, To rubbe them 
agayne with some oyle, that dothe open the poores, and 
dyscusse the vapours. 3597 Gkrarde Herbal 1. xx. (1633) 

28 To discusse hard swellings in womens hrests. 1684 tr. 
Bouefs Merc. Compit . hi. 103 Of all edibles Garlick dis- 
cusses wind most. 3753 Johnson Rambler No. 130 Ts 
A pomade . . of virtue to discuss pimples. 3804 Abernethy 
Stirg. Obs. 35 Three diseased lymphatic glands . . resisted 
the attempts which had been made to discuss them, 
b. intr. (for ref.) To disperse, pass away. 

3758 J, S. Le Dran's Obscrv. Surff. (3771) 228 If the Ery- 
sipelas does not discuss, the Membrane falls into Putre- 
faction. 

1 3 . irans. To examine or investigate (a matter) ; 
to try (as a judge). Obs. 

3340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2415 We may noght fle, Until 
al our lyf examynd be, And alle our dedys, bathe glide and 
ille, Be discussed, after Goddes wille. Ibid, 6247 Crist, at 
his last commyng, Sal in dome sitte and discusse alle thyng. 
0x400 Lanfranc* s Cirurg, 341, I bileue, if .. he wole wisely 
discussen alle )>e opynyons of auctouris, hat lie schal seen 
[etc,], c 1450 tr. De Imitationc 1. xiv, In demyng o)?ir men, 
a man laborib in veyn. .but in demying & discussyng a man 
self, euere he Jabonb fruytuously. 1535 Act 27 Hen. Fill, 
c. 27 Anle matter or cause depending or to be discussed 
in the same courte. 3555 Eden Decades 33 They lmue onely 
discussed that superficial! parte of the earth which lyeth be- 
twene the llandes of Gades and the ryuer of Ganges. 16x3 
Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 479 A Supersedeas to stay execu- 
tion till the error be discussed. 

To settle or decide (ns a judge). Obs. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari ’ Foulcs 624 Sith it may not here dis- 
cussed he Who loveth her best. 1486 Henry VII at York 
in Surtees Misc. (1890) 55 To discuse up in conscience xclv 
judiciall cace. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 22, 
As an vmpier or a Iudge, with my sentence finallye to dis- 
ensse. 3587 Golding De Mornay vii. 88 This vaine disput- 
ing whether of them was the first ; which question the holy 
scripture will discusse in one word Yea, and nature it seife 
also^ will discusse it. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s A pica 11. 123 
Which etymologie seemeth to me not improbable . . But . . 
we leave that to be discussed by others. 3771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. (1797) VII. 392, I make no doubt but that in a 
day or two this troublesome business may be discussed, 
fb. absol. To decide {of). Obs. 

3514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Up lot idy shut. (Percy Soc.) 32 Why 
sholde thyng mortall of endeles thyng ayscus. 1628 Gaule 
Pract, T/t. (1629) 50 Pryingly to sift out, and peremptorily 
to discusse of the inscrutable Nature and Being of Const. 

F 5 . To make known, declare, pronounce. Obs. 

■ (The history and place of this sense are not clear.) 

3389 in Ruff. Gilds ( 1870)726 No brother no sister ne shalle 
discuse J>e counseit of fns fraternite to no straungere. 1480 
Miracle Plays (ed. Pollard 1890) 63 Lord tlii rythwysnesse 
here dyscus. 3520 Caxlott’s Citron, Enff. in. 19/2 [Daniel] 
dyscusse d the dreames of the kynge. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 

1. iii, 104, I will discusse the humour of this Loue to Ford. 
3 599 -y Hen.' V, iv, iv. 5 Art thou a Gentleman ? # What is 
thy Name?- discusse. Ibid. 30 Discusse the same in French 
vmo him. 163* Lithgow T.rav. ix. 379 Time discussing you 
A miracle of Mettall. 

6. To investigate or examine by argument ; to 
sift the considerations for and against ; to debate. 
(Now the ordinary sense.) 
r 1450 [see Discussing vbl. sA]. 1530 Rastcll Bk.Purffat. \ 


m. vii. 2 Wherby-man knowilh the good from the evell 
dyscussyng the tliynge by arguments*. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rltel. (1580) 1 Rhetorique is an arte toset forthe..anycause 
called in contention, that mnie through reason largely be 
discussed. 1662 Stillingfl. Oriff. Sacr. 1. ii. § 3 Who that 
Jerombaal was, is much dismissed among learned men. 1720 
Gay Poems (1745) I. 23 s We've bttsiness To discuss, a point 
of Jaw. 3753 L M. tr. Du Boscq's Accompl. Worn. II. 157 
note, See the discourse . . wherein it is discussed, whether 
brutes have the use of reason. 3777 Priestley Philos. 
Necess. x, 118 Mr. Hume .. discusses the question ..with 
great clearness. 1847 Tennyson Princ. it. 422 They, the 
while, Discuss’d a doubt and tost it to and fro., 1B49 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Enff. I. 59S Several schemes were proposed and 
discussed. 

b. absol. To hold discussion; to debate.- 

3587 Turberv. T raff. T. (1837) 42 Amongst themselves the 
^rasters gan discusse And diversly debate from young to old. 
1628 T. tirexczR Loffick 31 z A Method whereby wee come 
to know how to discusse. 

7 . traits. To sift or investigate (material'., rare. 

. i8oz Paley Nat. Tltccl. xii. (1824) 483/2 These serrated or 
dentated bills, .form a filtre. The ducks by means of them 
discuss the mud ; examining with great accuracy the puddle. 

8 . To investigate or try the quality of (loot! or 
drink) ; to consume, make away with. {Somewhat 
humorous.) 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxii, A tall, stout, country-looking 
man . . busy discussing huge slices of cold boiled beef. 1835 
Marryat Mulsh. Easy i. 5 They allowed him to discuss the 
question, while they discussed his port wine. 3861 Thorn- 
Bury Turner II. 264 Turner was always to be seen between 
ten and eleven at the Athemcum, discussing his half-pint of 
sherry. 2884 L». Malmesbury Mem. Hx-min . II. 281 The 
time was passed in discussing a substantial luncheon. 

9. Civil Law. To ‘do diligence’ (Diligence 
5 a) or exhaust legal proceedings against (a debtor), 
csp. against the person primarily liable (or his pro- 
perty), before proceeding against the property of a 
person secondarily liable. 

Used with local peculiarities of application in Scotland, 
Lower Canada, and Louisiana, also as rendering Fr , disinter 
in analogous sense. See Discussion 5. 

3681-93 Stair lust. Law Scot. 1. xvii. § 5 Cautioners can- 
not be pursued till the principal Debitor be discust. /AW. 
in. y. § 17 Heirs of Blood.. and also Executors must be dis- 
cussed before Heirs of Provision or Talkie. 1766 W. Goruon 
Gen. Counting-ho. 340 The accepter being discussed, the bill 
must recoil upon the drawer., 3848 Wharton Law Lex*, 
s.v. Discussion, The obligation contracted by the surety 
with the creditor is, that the latter shall not proceed 
him until he has first discussed the principal debtor, if he is 
solvent. 3861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 291 Where a special 
heir is burdened with a, debt, the creditor must discuss that 
heir before he can insist against the heir-at-law. • l i’ CU j S " 
ing an heir is meant, charging him to enter; and if ne do 
not renounce the succession, obtaining decree against him, 
and raising diligence both against his person and his estate, 
whether belonging to himself or derived from his ancestor, 
as in the case of the discussion of a cautioner. 18.. C ml 
Code of Quebec Art. 1942 The creditor is not bound Jo dis- 
cuss the principal debtor unless the surety demands it when 
he is first sued. [See also Discussion 5.] 

Hence Disctvssed///. a. 

3598 Florjo, Discnsso, discussed, searched. 1853 Fall 
Mall G. 22 June 3/1 The only other discussed matter. 

t Discu’ss, sb. Obs. [app- f- Discuss v.\ hut 
cf. L. discussus dashing; agitating, f. ppl. stem of 
discut ere : see Discuss vi] ~ Discussion. a P e ‘ 
cision (of a judge), settlement, b. Examination, 
investigation, c. Debate; in quot.jf?- # 

a. 3556 J. Hey wood Spider <5- F. lxv. 19 By his “tscus. 
Streight to blisse go they, streight to bale £° .'>'**• ' ‘ 
Concf. 26 That thev and we by goddes mercinill ui 1 
May. .Liueand loue together. . j6j 6 Burgh h cc. A 

5 Mar. (Jam. Supp.), To attend^ vpone tke said ocU r 
vntil the finall end and discus thairof. , r 

b. 2586 Holinshed Citron. Scot. 1 1. 386/2 T o refer m) - 

to the discusse and consideration of his demands. x& y 
E. Hoby Let . to Mr. T. II. 6 In this my discusse ..twin 
..confine my seife within this list. 1650 1. , 

Anthrop . T It com. 7 These are Magnalta Dei *5" ’ 

and require not our Discusse so much as °o r K c %r ren ,c * 

c. 1655 H. Vaughan Si/ex Scint. 1. S tonn (1858) 57 
his waters billow thus. Dark storms and wind Incite t 
that fierce discusse. 

Discussable, var. of Discussible. 
Discussal, rare. [f. Discuss v. + -al.] : “ v " ' 
cussiox. f , . 

1828 Life Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 124 Thfc discus# 
a one-day’s wonder. j 1 

Discusser (disk^’soT). [f. as p^c. + 

lie who or that which discusses, in various sc * • 
+ a. One who settles or decides questions c • > 
b. One who engages in discussion or debate. T 


A medicine that disperses humours, y n , , 

n , v T> * 1 nvM m t- tr. Leslie' s Hist. Scot. L % t. 337. - 


etc. (dfo). 


a. 2596 DALRYMrLE 
was cheife discusser * 
Justice of Jngland, 


U. o cm. • •• - tt 

was cheife discusser in co n t r o u c rsi e s, ^ u h 0 m 1 ay ^ 


3597 Hookf.k Erct. * later, 

That thereof God himself. was inventor, dtsccpt • 
the deviser, the discusser, the deliverer. * nef Jc- 

b. 36x1 Cotgr., Discutcnr , a discusser, CoUrcU 
bater. 1689 Ausw. Desertion Discussoi m nJscusstr 
Papers Present Juncture of Affairs 6 ^ us . 
rambles out of one Untruth into another. it>9 immune. 
Oxon. I. 349 A discusser of controyereiesagai nrc icHer) i* 
.893 Chicago Advance x 3 Nov., [The b.bl,o j lift 

not a discusser, whose office is to_ bre^ak to l 
for better construction and consolidation. . . Afjniuifl- 
C. 16x2 Woodall Surff. MateV* ks. (1653) -9 , j^jpCLtY 

plaster is a good discusser of hot humor.. .. cfJ a( jd 
Pract. Physic!: 31 First give astringent SjW 
discussers. 



discussible; 
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Discussible (disks sib’l), a. Also 7 -able, 
{f. L. discuss- : see Discuss v. + -bus.] Capable 
of being discussed, fa. A led. That can be dis- 
persed, as a humonr. b. That can be debated or 
examined by argument. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Heimont's Oriat. 330 To consume 
water, and the more light discussable things, into vapours. 
1862 Mill Logic (ed. 5) II. 18 note. To have rendered so 
bold a suggestion ..admissible and discussible even ns a con- 
jecture. 1889 J. M. Robertson Ess . Crit. Method 71 It is 
discussible under three aspects. 

Discussient, obs. by-form of Discutient. 
Disctrssing', vbh sb . [f. Discuss v. + -ing *.] 
The action of the verb Discuss ; = Discussion (in 
various senses). 

c 1450 R. Gloucester* s Citron. (1724) 483/2 note (MS. Coll. 
Arms) Among rights Welle lettred men., he hathe busy 
discussing of questions. c 1555 Fisher's Life in Whs. 
<E. E. T. S.) II. 139 To have referred the hearing and dis- 
cussing of his crime to his metropolitan. 2612 Cotgr., 
Liquidation, .a discussing, or examination. 1681-93 Stair 
Inst. Law Scot. in. v. § 17 Heirs .. have the benefit of an 
order of discussing. 1726 Ayliffe Par ergon 192 To commit 
the Discussing of Causes privately to certain Persons learn’d 
in the Laws. 

Discussing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 ] 
That discusses ; in various senses pf the vb. ; spec. 
of medicine That disperses humours, tumours, etc. 

1607 TorsuLL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 437 There is such a 
dispersing and discussing nature in Wine, that it dissolveth 
all.. hard things in the bodies of Beasts. 1632 Bruel Phys. 
Pract. .76 These discussing medicines shalbe vsed. 1707 
F LOVER Physic. Pulse-Watch 279 Hot discussing Unctions. 

Discussion (disko-Jan). Also 4 discucion. 
[a. OK. discussion; discucion (12th c. in Littre), ad. 
L. discussidn-em shaking, examination, discussion, 
n. of action from disculere : see Discute, Discuss.] 
+ 1 , Examination, investigation, trial (by a judge) 
judicial decision. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamhole Psalter L 1 Here fordos he discussion of 
syn, for he grauntes the dede. 1340 — Pr. Cause . 2582 
When h e dcvels and h e angels Has desputed our lif . . And 
discucion made, als fals to be. c 1440 Jacob’s Well xv. 98 
Seynt Gregorie seyth, hat doom is a dyscussyoun of J e 
cause. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 60 b, Make dayly 
dlscussyon of thy conscyence, 

2 . Examination or investigation {of a matter) by 
arguments for and against; ‘ the .ventilation of a 
question * (J.). 

a 1556 Cranmer Whs. (Parker Soc.) I.61 Where you seem 
to be offended with the discussion 'of this matter, what hurt 
. . can gold catch in the fire, or truth with discussing ? 1558 
Bi*. Watson Sev. Sacrum. viii. 4^ The subtlenesse of mans 
wyt . .is to bee reiected from the ludgement and discussion 
of this holy mystery. 1647 H. More Philos. Poems , De- 
mocritus Platonissans Pref. 190 Discussion is no prejudice 
but an honour to the truth. 1771 Junius LcllAxx. 310, I do 
not mean to renew the discussion of such opinions. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 477 He [James]. .forbade any 
further discussion of State policy. 1891 Lo. Herschell in 
Law Timed Rep. LXV. 567/1 Much learning was expended 
in the discussion of the point. 

b. Argument or debate with a view to elicit 
truth or establish a point ; a disquisition in which 
a subject is treated from different sides. 

1789 Belsham Ess. 11 . xl. 519 Passionate dogmatists, the 
avowed enemies of discussion. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Pref. 
3 The Author began a second and more full discussion on 
the subject. 2856 Froude Hist. Fug. (1858) I. iii. 205 In 
the House of Commons . . there was in theory unrestricted 
liberty of discussion. 187$ J owett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 14 This 
discussion is one of the least satisfactory in the dialogues of 
Plato. 

3 . Investigation of the quality of an article of food, 
etc. by consumption of it. humorous and colloq. 

1862 Sala Seven Sons I. iii, 49 [He] has. .five minutes for 
the discussion of his beloved cheroot. 1864 D. G. Mitchell 
Sev. Star. 54 We fell presently to discussion of the mutton. 
3870 E. Peacock Rat/ Skirl. II. 143 The discussion of a 
bottle of port in Mr. Rudd's back parlour. 

^ 4 . Med. The dissipation or dispersal of hu- 
mours, the resolution of tumours, etc. 

1620 V^enner Via Recta Introd. 3 Discussion of vaporous 
superfluities. 1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 26 Evident from 
the suddain and easy discussion of the fit. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 35 The Parents earnestly desiring the 
Discussion of it, I was constrained to put upon the Tumour 
. .Diabotanum. 1758 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
330 The Termination of the Erysipelas was not only by Dis- 
cussion, or Resolution, but also by Suppuration. 

5 . Civil Law. The exhaustion of legal proceed- 
ings against a debtor, e-p. against a person primar- 
ily liable for a debt or payment, before proceeding 
against a person secondarily liable. 

A term of Roman Law, whence of the old law of France, 
and of the Code Napoleon ; thence of the codes of Quebec, 
and Louisiana; also of the law of Scotland, where the ‘dis- 
cussion of heirs * is a specific feature. 

Benefit 0/ discussion : the right of a person liable to pay 
a certain sum in case of the failure of the person primarily 
liable, to require legal proceedings to be exhausted against 
the latter before demand is made upon himself.^ Discussion 
0/ heirs 1 Sc. Lards, the proceeding against heirs for debts 
due by the deceased, in a determined order, with use of 
diligence against the first, before proceeding against the 
second, and so on. 

1681-93 Stair Inst. Laras Scot. m. V. § 20 To sist process 
against such Heirs as have the benefite of Discussion. 1751-3 
A. M’Douall Inst. Law Scot. 1. xxiii. 30 One who becomes 
bound either to cause the debtor to pay or pay the debt 
himself., has not the benefit of discussion. 1848 Wharton 


Law Lex . 184/2 By the Roman law sureties were .. liable 
only after the creditor had sought payment from the principal 
debtor, and he wasunable to pay. This was called the benefit 
or right of discussion. * 18 61 W. Bell Diet. Lara Scot. 290/2 
Discussion. This is a_ technical term in the law of Scotland, 
and may be applied either to the discussion of a principal 
debtor, i or to the discussion of heirs. Ibid. The privilege of 
discussion is now taken away by the Act 19 and 20 Viet., c. 60, 

§ 8, 1856, unless expressly stipulated for in the instrument of 
can tion. I bid. 297 Discussion a/ heirs. .The following is the 
legal order in which the heirs must be discussed : — 1st The 
heir of line. .2 d the heir of conquest.. 3d the heir-male. ,4 th 
heirs of tailzie and provision by simple destination, where 
they represent the debtor ; and lastly Heirs under marriage- 
contracts, where they are not themselves creditors. 18. . 
Civil Code of Quebec Art. 1941 The surety is liable only 
upon the default of the debtor, who must previously be dis- 
cussed, unless the surety has renounced the benefit of dis- 
cussion. 18. . Lara 0/ Louisiana Arfs. 3014-17 (old Nos.), 
3045-8 (new Nos.). 

6. Comb., as discussion-meeting. 

1853 Lynch Stl/Improz'. iv. 97 The young man. .may get 
and give much good in discussion-meetings. 

Discu’ssional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to discussion. 

1848 Fraseds Mag.. XXXVIII. 341 In this whole array of 
discussional ostentation. 

Disctrssionist. [f. as prec. + -JST.] One who 
advocates or practises discussion or debate. 

1867 Ch .. 4 Stale Rev. 30 Mar. 292 The discussionists 
cannot resist the temptation, .to air their vocabulary. 3879 
Cassell s Tcchn. Educ. I. 152 In religious sects and theo- 
logical discussionists. 

Discussive (diskrrsiv), a. and sb. [f. L. dis- 
cuss - ppl. stem of disculere to Discuss + -jye.] 

A. adj. f 1 . Med. — Djscutient a. Obs. 

3580 Well 0/ W. Hill, Aberdeen Aiij, [The water] being 
laxatiue, attenuatiue. .anddiscussiue. 3628 Venner Tobacco 
(36501 407 Its faculty being both discussive and expulsive. 
3727 Bradley Faut. Diet . s.y. Burdock , It . . is discussive 
and bitter to the taste. 

f 2 . Having the quality of settling (a matter in 
dispute) ; decisive. Obs. 

3604 '1 \ Wright Passions v. iv. 18 Things, .not discussive 
for questions or disputes. 3644 Presbylcty Display'd (1668) 
20 [They] have vocem dclibcrativam, vocem decisivam, 
have a debating, discussive voice. 

3 . Pertaining to discussion or debate, arch. 

3644 Milton Jdgm. Bitcer 304 Ready, in a fair and 
christianly discussive way, to debate and sift this matter. 
1698 J. Cock burn Bourignianism Delected i. x6 Those 
Rational discussive Faculties which help others to the 
knowledge of Truth. 1816 Keatinge Trav. ft 817) I. 125 
Judiciously curtailed of some, .verbose discussive scenes. 

+ B. sb. Med. A dissipating or resolving agent ; 
a discutient. Obs. ; 

2612 Enchir. Med. 92 Beware of immoderate discussiues. 
2673 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xvi. 364 Discussives aro such : 
as generally disperse the matter, and so dissolve it insen- j 
sibly. I 

Hence f Discursively adv., *h Discursiveness. 

16x3 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 6 These being artificially and ' 
discussively fastened to this Loadstone. 1727 Bailey vol. II, ! 
Discusstvettess, dissolving or dispersing quality. 

t Discirssment. Obs. rare. [f. Discuss v. 

4- -ment.] = Discussion. 

2559 Abp. Parker Corr. 9$ We beseech your Majesty . . 
to refer the discussmenl and deciding of them to a synod of 
your bishops and other godly learned men. 1652 Cart- 
wright Cert. Rclig. 1. 57 Requisite for the Churches under- 
standing, and by.. her consultations and discusments. 

DiSGU'SSOry, ci. rare — [f. L. discuss- (see 

Discussive) + -ort.] Discutient. 

1823 Crabb Tcchnol. Diet., Discutient or Discussory 
medicines, those which dissolve impacted matter. 

t Discu ssnre. Obs. rare— K [f. L. discuss- 
(see Discussive) + -ube.] = Discussion. 

2610 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey 1. ii. 2 The Matter 
comprises the Elementarie composition and constitution of 
Possessions : and in discussure thereof, the Materiall parte is 
most conuersant. 

tDiscU’Stoill, sb. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Dis- 9 + 
Custom sb.: prob. after Discustom v.] Discon- 
tinuance of a custom ; disuse. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xii. (1632)611 Better, .than for 
ever through discustome. .lose the commerce and conversa- 
tion of common life. 

+ Discu'stom, v. Obs. [ad. OF. dcscostnmer , . 
-coustumer to lose the habit or custom of, f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + costumer to render customary, etc. : sec 
Custom v.~] traits. To render unaccustomed ; to 
cause to discontinue a custom or habit ; = Disac- 
custom. Hence Discurtomed ppl. a. 

1502 Ord. Crysteu Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxii. 299 
Moetiynge the helpe of god hym to dyscustome. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. 1. (1641) 1131 If now no more 
my sacred rimes distil! With Art-lesse ease from my dis- 
custom’d quill. 2677 E. Pledcer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. xxx. 7 Discustom ourselves to the exercise of faith. 

Discirtable, a. rare. [a. mod.F. disculable , f. 
discuter , ad. L. disculere to Discuss : cf. next.] 
Capable of being discussed ; Discussible. 

1893 Sal. Rev. 11 Feb. 150/1 Many insoluble or discutable 
points. 

Di-scutant. rare. [a. F. disc u l ant, pr. pple. of 
discuter to discuss, used subst. : see -ANT b] One 
who discusses. 

3873 H. B. Forman Living Poets 166 The contrast be- 
tween the half-frank discutant and the unctuous but immoral 
dignitary discussed. • - 


PISDAIN. 


+ Discu'te, v. Obs. [a. F. discule-r (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. discut l re to dash or shake 
asunder, in late L. to discuss, investigate, f. Dis- 1 
+ quatere (in comb, -cut re) to shake, strike with 
a shock. Now displaced by Discuss.] 

. traits. To discuss ; to investigate, examine. 

2483 Caxton Cato A viij, Euery juge ought to discute and 
examyne the caas of bothe partyes in stiche manere that he 
may do equite and justyce. 2484 — Fables 0/ A l/oncc (1889) 
9 The cause to be discuted or pleted before the Juge. 
b. intr. with of. 

arz$2i Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) III. 53 To 
discute of a mater. 

Hence Disou'ting vbl. sb., discussing. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 43: b/i Odylygente dyscutyng of 
causes and maters he rendred or yelded juste jugemente. 

Discutient (diskirrjient), a. and sb. Med. Also 
7 discussient. [ad. L. discuticni-cm , pr. pple. of 
disculere : see Discute.] 

A. adj. Having the quality, of c discussing’ or 
dissipating morbid matter; icsolvent- 
1622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (16531 311 A discutient 
Cataplasme. 2740 Aylett in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 10 An 
hot, discutient, and restringent Fomentation. 2876 Bar- 
tholow Mat. Med. (1879) 411 Preparations of coiiium werd 
much used for a supposed discutient or resolvent action .. 
in certain kinds of tumors. 


33 . sb. A discutient medicine or preparation. 

1655 Culpepper Rivcrius 1. xv. 54 When the matter is som- 
what thin, .use not stiong discussients and dissolvers. 27x8 
Quincy Compi. Disp. 109 It enters . . into many Fomenta- 
tions, as a good Discutient. 2830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
30 Employed externally as a discutient. 

Disdain (disd?i‘n), sb. Forms : a. 3-5 de- 
deyn(e, 4 dedeigne, -eyng, -ayn, 5 dedein. P. 
4-5desdeyn,-dayn. 7. 4disdein(e, 4~5-deyn(e, 
4-6 -deigne, 4-7 -dayn(e, 5 dysdane, -dene, 
-dayne. Sc. disdenge, -dene, 6-7 disdaine, 6- 
diadain. Cf. Sdeign. [ME. dedeyn , desdeyn, a. 
OF. desdeign , - daign , - doing , - dain , AF. dedeigne 
(Langtoft Chron. II. 430), mod.F. dedain = Pr. des- 
daing, -denh. Cat. desdeny, Sp. desdeflo , It. disdegno 
{sdegno), Romanic dcriv. of des-, disdegnare to dis- 
dain ; see next.] 

1 . The feeling entertained towards that which one 
thinks unworthy of notice or beneath one’s dignity; 
scorn, contempt. 

a. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 414/387 He hadde gret de-deyn 
smale J>efpes to do. <11300 Cursor M. 11309 (Cott.) O 
pouert na dedeigne {later MSS. disdeyn, -daj’oe], had he. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxv iii. 6 pai ere kald vnycorns for 
pride & dedeyne. C1450 Myrc 1159 Hast Ihow] had any 
dedeyn Of o}>er synfulle ]>at }>ou hast seyn ? 

Y* *393 Gower Con/. I. 121 He, which love had in djs- 
deigne. 2540-1 Elyot Image Gov. Pref.(i5s6) 3 Although dis- 
deigne and envie dooe cause them to speake it. 2599 Shaks. 
Much Ado in. i. 51 Disdaine and Scorne ride sparkling in 
her eyes, Mis-prizing what they looke on. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 98 That fixt mind And high disdain, from sence of 
injur’d merit. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xt. vii, As I re- 
ceived no answer . . my disdain would not suffer me to con- 
tinue my application. 3824 L. Murray Lug. Grant, (ed. 5) 

I. 440 Haughtiness is founded on the high opinion we enter- 
tain of ourselves; disdain, on the low opinion we have of 
others. 2855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix. viii. 401 They 
were called in disdain^ the Puritans, an appellation which • 
perhaps they did not disdain. 2875 F. Hall in Lipfiincotl's 
Mag. XV. 342/1, I . . had conceived a disdain of feathered 
things, bustards excepted. 

fb. with pi. An instance or exhibition of this. 
<12632 Donne Dial. w. Sir H. Wot ton (T-*, So her dis- 
dains can ne’er offend. 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. MatJiicu s 
Vnhappy Prosp. 152 My disdaines have served my pur- 
poses. t ... 

+ 2 . Indignation ; anger or vexation arising from 
offended dignity; dudgeon. To have d.\ to be in- 
dignant, take offence. To have in d„ to have d. of : 
to be indignant or offended at. Obs. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 193 Of hyn ynry5t ychabbe gret 
dedeyn. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxyi. 1 Noli e/ntt lari in 
m align antibus .. Will not haf dedeyn in ill willand. Ibid. 
Ixxxiv. 3 Anertisti ab ira ittdignaciottis tue .. pou turnyd 
fra pe wreth of hi dedeyn. c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 

II. 70 pis eldere sone hadde dedeyn, and wolde not come 

in. a 2400-50 Alexander 3155 He dedeyne {Dull. MS dis- 
<layne] hade, pat hat ware comen doun of kyngis, and be no 
cause ellis. T 

p. e 2386 Chaucer Frank i. Prol. 28 (Ellesm. MS.), I prej 
yow haueth me nat in desdeyn {v.r. disdeynej Inougn o 
this man I speke a word or two. a 1450 Kni. at > fa o 
(2868) 17 The king saide, ‘y chese the yongest of the .111. 
doughters. of th? tvliiche the eldest and lhe 
gret meruaile and desdeyn. 3481 Caxton My • • 

Of grete desdayn he suffreth to be slayn and a} . 

7. C2386 Chaucer Prol. 789 (Sionne MS.)But Uke it 

nought I praie 30W m dtsdeigne pjcbus, which 

desdeyn]. *393 Gower Conf. II- 3 *$/ forlein. 25*3 
hath great disdeln Of thatl h« /naifand dis? 
Douglas VEuets vn. xm. 160 Than J P Blount tr. 

dene ony mortall suid be to A J caused. .through- 

=99 The defeat of th^ Arjn.e £ :^“'' I d ^ h s ™ A S KS . 

fn and shame thereof, hath 
ector fasting and waking. ,**59 B - 


out 

Tr. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 35 

euer since kept 


conceived some disdain 
""f ht /£ Mr « 1677 Barboi. S<r„ r. Wks. i;t6 I. 6a 
5 ?e'"ttr«I I^rSn"'. took Vhe neglect in huge d.sdam, 

1 If. N Of a wound : Angrincss, inflamed con- 

litinn Ols rare. (Cf* proud flesh.}, 
c 1400 Lanjranc’s Cirurg. xoz Whannc hilkc wounde was 



DISDIAPASON, 


DISDAIN. 

sowdid J?e pannicle j>at was not weel heelid hadde a dedein 
& was cause of gendrynge of a crampe. 
d* 3. Loathing, aversion, dislike. Obs. 

[1370-80 in O. £. Misc. 228 And hedden of raony metes 
de-deyn.] 1655 Culpepper Riverine 1. vii 3° These are the 
forerunners of an Epilepsy ; disdain of meat [etc.]. 

f b. transf. The quality which excites aversion; 
loathsomeness. (Cf. Dain sb. 3.) Obs. _ 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 14 Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and 
full of vile disdaine. 

Disdain (disde s ‘n),^. Forms: a. 4dedeyngne, 
4-5 dedeyne, 5 dedene ; P. 4 desdaine, -deigne, 

6 -dayne. 7. 5 disdeyne, -daigne, (die- 
deynt), 5-6 ' dys-, 5-7 disdayne, 6 disdeine, 
-dane, 6-7 -daine, -deigne, 6- disdain. Cf. 
also Sdeign v . [M E., a. O F. desdeignier, -deigne r 
(3rd s. pres, -deigne), in later F. dedaigner , ’= Pr. 
desdegnar, Cat. desdenyar , Sp. dedenar , , Pg. des- 
denhar, It. disdegnare ( sdegnare ) ; a Common 
Romanic vb. representing, with des- for L. de- (see 
t)£- 6), L. dedigndre (collateral form of dedignari) 
to reject as unworthy, disdain, f. De- 6 + dignarc , 
•an to think or treat as worthy; cf. DEtGN.] 

1. trails. To think unworthy of oneself, or of one’s 
notice; to regard or treat with contempt; to de- 
spise, scorn, a. with simple obj. 

a and P. C1385 Chaucf.r Clerk's T. 42 (Ellesm. MS.) Lat 
youre eres nat iny voys desdeyne {oilier MSS. disdeyne]. 
1483 Cat A. Angl. 93/1 To Desden (Dedene A.), dedignari, 
detraherc, dctractarc \ vbi. to disspise. 

y. c 1386 [see a and P]. 1509 HaweS Fast. Pleas, xvi. lvii, 

I fere to sore I shal disdayned be. 1573 G. Harvey Letter- 
bk. (Camden) 4 He laid against me. .that I did disdain everi 
mans cumpani. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. xvii. 459 Whose 
proud top would disdaine diming. 1754 Edwards Freed. 
Will IV. iv, 217 Some seem to disdain the Distinction that we 
make between natural and moral Necessity. 1821 Shelley 
Promet/i. Unb. 1. 52 If they disdained not such a prostrate 
slave. 1858 Lytton What will he do* 1. x, I disdain your 
sneer. 

b. with inf. or gerund. To think it beneath one, 
to scorn {to do or doing something). 

a. c 1380 Sir Fertimb. 2179 Ys herte was so gret, hat he 
dedeynede to clepe, ‘oundo* ; hot ran to \yi)us fet. 

P. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 227 If .. a king . . Desdaineth 
for to done hem grace. 

y. 1489 Caxton Favtcs of A. 1. xv. 43 They dysdayne to 
obeye to theyre capytayne. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
xxiv. 70 They dysdayne to speke to me. x6xx Bible Transl. 
Pref. 11 Neither did we disdaine to reuise that which we 
had done. 1769 Goldsm. Roman IIist.{ 1786) I. 397 This 
..was the title' the Roman general disdained granting him. 
178$ W. Thomson Watson's Philip III (1839) 357 [They] 
disdained to follow this example of submission. x858 E. 
Edwards Raleigh I. xx. 455 Grey . . had disdained to beg 
his life. 

c. To think (a thing) unworthy of (something). 
(Cf. Deign v. 2.) 

1646 J Hall Home Vac. 23 Nature disdeigned it a Roome. 

d. To think (anything) unworthy of. 

1591 Spenser Ruins 0/ Time Ded., God hath disdeigned 
the world of that most noble Spirit. 
i*2 . To be indignant, angry, or offended at. Obs. 
1494 Fabyan Citron. 11 xlviii. 32 The kynge disdeynynge 
this demeanure of Andragius, after dyuers monycions . . 
gatheryd his knyghtes and made warre vpon Andragius. 
1632 Ljthgow Trav. Prol. B, To shun Ingratitude, which 
I disdaine as Hell. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. vi. (1821) 
84 His answer was much disdained. 1693 Ld. Preston 
Boetk. m. ro6 Hence, .we often so much disdain their being 
corferr’d upon undeserving Men. 

b. with subord. clause : To be indignant that. 
1548 Hall Citron., Rich. Ill , 45 The kyng of Scottcs dis- 
deignyrige that the stronge castell of Dumbarre should rc- 
mayne in thenglish mennes handes. 1587 Turberv. Trag. 
T. (18371 12 8 Who highly did disdaine That such . . abuse 
his honour should distaine. 1602 Marston Ant. fy hi el. 
ii. Wks. 1856 I. 27, I have nineteene mistresses alreadie, 
and I not much disdeigne that thou shold’st make up the 
fid score. 1796 W % Taylor in Monthly Mag. I. 14 Dis- 
daining that the enemies of Christ should abound In wealth. 
+ 3. intr. To be moved with indignation, be in- 
dignant, take offence. Const, at (rarely against , 
of, on). Obs. 

a. 1382 Wyclif fob xxxii. 3 But n^en the thre frendis of 
liym he dedeynede, forthi that thei hadden not founde a 
resounable answere. — Malt. xxi. 15 The princis of prestis 
and scribis . . dedeyneden, and seiden to hym, Heerist thou 
what these seyen ? a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
Qo pat deuyls lyimne, dedeyned at hi dede. 

y. 14.. Ppiph. in Tundale's Vis. io3 Of whos cumyng 
though thou dysdeyne Hyt may not pleynly help. 1526 
Tindale Matt. xx. 24 They disdayned at the two brethren. 
— John vii. 23 Disdayne ye at me, because I made a man 
every whit whoale? F1563 Cavendish Ld. Seymour iv., in 
IVolsey, etc. (1825' II. 105 To disdayn ayenst natures newe 
estate. # 1636 B. Jonson* Discin'. ad fin., Ajax, deprived of 
Achilles’ armour . . disdains ; and growing impatient of the 
injury, rageth, and runs mad. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
1 50 Cheese and Butter is among them, but such assquemish 
• English stomacks wil disdaine at. 

f4. irans. To move to indignation or scorn ; to 
offend, anger, displease. Obs. 

a 1470 Tiitoft Caesar x. (1530) 12 lnduciomarus was sore 
displeased and dysdayned at tnys doynge. 4627 Vox Piscis 
Av b, It shall nothing disdaine yon; for it is no new thing, 
but even that which you have continually looked for. 1650 
Howell GiraJITs Rey, Naples 18 The people being much 
disdain’d that the Vice-Roy had scap’d. 2790-2817 Combe 
Devil upon T;vo Sticks in Rond . 1.251 Fashionable amuse- 
ments delight him not, and even elegant vice disdains him. 
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f b. impers. It disdains me: it moves my in- 
dignation, offends me. 

c 1440 York Myst. v. 11 Me thoght hat he The kynde of vs 
tanc myght. And per-at dideyned me. 

Bisdarnable, a. rare. fa. OF. desdaign- 
able : see prec. and -ABLE.] Worthy of disdain. 

x6xr Cotgr., Desdaigitable , disdainable, contemptible. 
1895 Daily Neivs 9 Sept. 4/7 That tenth of a second of 
allowance was. .not disdained. .Yet to one not tothe planner 
born of racing it might have certainly seemed ‘disdainable’. 

Disdained (disd£ l *nd), ppl. a . [f. Disdain.] 

1 . Treated with disdain; despised, scorned. 

1598 Yong Diana 6 The disdained Shepherd. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. 11851) 54 A new and disdained sight. 

f 2 . Characterized by disdain; disdainful, scorn- 
ful. Obs. rare. 

1596 Shaks i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 183 Reuenge the geering 
and disdain’d contempt Of this proud King. 

t Disdai'nedly, adv. Obs. rare . [f. prec. + 
-LY -.] Scornfully, disdainfully. 

1535 Coverdale i Sam. xvii. 10, 1 haue spoken diszdanedly 
vnto the boost of Israel. — Ps. xxx. 18 Which cruelly, 
diszdanedly & despitefully speake agaynst the rightuous. 

Bisdarner. [f. Disdain v . + -kb 1 .] One 
who disdains ; a scorner, despiser. 

1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong , Mespriseur, a dis- 
dayner. a despiser. 1587 Golding De Mornay ii. 22 To 
make nis greatest disdainers . . confesse his arte, t'1630 
Trag. Rich. It. (1870) 49 The tooe, a disdayner or spurner. 

Disdainful (disd? ta nful), a. [f. Disdain sb. 

+ -F UL.] 

1 . Full of or showing disdain ; scornful, con- 
temptuous, proudly disregard fnl. 

a 1542 Wyatt Wavering Loner in Totted s Misc. (Arb.) 
35 Vnder disdamfull brow. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 111. iv. 
53 The proud disdainful 1 Shepherdesse That was his Mis- 
tresse. 1663 Cowley Ode Restoration xii, Cast a disdainful 
look behind. 1750 Gray Elegy viii, Nor [let] Grandeur 
hear with a disdainful smile The short and simple annals of 
the poor. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 122 They, .marched 
against the most renowned battalions of Europe with dis- 
dainful confidence. 

b. Const, inf or of. 

1580 Lyly Eiiphues (Arb.) 446 They are. .not disdainfulle 
to conferre. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 123 Stubborne 
to lustice . . Disdainfull to be tride by ’t. 1746 Morell 
Oratorio * Judas Maccabseus Disdainful of danger, we ’ll 
rush on the foe. 1874 Gref.n Short Hist. viii. § 5. 505 An 
administrator, disdainful of private ends. 

f 2 . Indignant, displeased ; inimical. Obs. rare. 
1548 Hall Citron., Rich. Ill, 45 b, The malicious a ttemptes 
and disdeynfull invencions of his envious adversaries. 1550 
Coverdale Spir. Perle xii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 133 Vexed 
in his mind and disdainful that he is not so . . fortunate as 
other be. 

f 3 . That is the object of indignation, hateful; 
that is the object of disdain. Obs. 

a 1547 Surrey JRneid it. 850 For I my yeres disdainfull 
to the Gods [invisns divis ] Have lingred fourth. 1586 Mar- 
lowe 1st Ft. Tamburl. iv. ii, Villain. .Fall prostrate on the 
low disdainful earth. 

Disdainfully (disd^'nfuli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a -disdainful manner ; with disdain ; 
scornfully, contemptuously; +with indignation. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. xiii. (R.), Ene- 
mies, that disdeinfully wold put theim vnder. 1548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VI, 159 This proude byll, was both of the 
kyng, and his^counsaill, disdainfully taken. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. Of Cr. m. iu. 53 Either greete him not, Or else disdain- 
fully. X749 Fielding Tontjoncs xvii. ii, You would not 
have so disdainfully called him fellow. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xix, He smiled disdainfully and pointed to the door. 

Eisdai'nfulness. ff. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being disdainful. 

1348 U dall, etc. Erasui. Ear. Luke vii. 37 (R.) With Iiowe 
great stately disdeignfulnesse, and straunge countenance 
the Pharisiacall sort vsed to tume awai their faces from 
sinners. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. xv. 184 The 
extream disdainfulnesse that breaths in every page and line. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 113 Her Disdainfulness my Heart 
hath Cloven. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vm. 
viii. 287 note. Should she leave her sting in the flower, if its 
juices are not to her taste, as man doth in his disdainfulness? 

Disclai-ning’, vbl. sl>. [f. Disdain v. + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Disdain ; the expression of 
disdain or scorn. 

. *556 A nreho/f /sab. (1608) B vj, That the sodain disdain- 
ing rendred him rigorouser. a 1631 Donne Dial. w. Sir 
/A Wotton (T«), Say her disdainings justly must be grac’d 
With name of chast. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. .v. 19 
In thy place is stept Disdaining vile. And Flatterie, base 
sonne of Need and Shame. 2722 Eliza Haywood Brit. 
Recluse ^ 131 Her very Countenance discover’d the secret 
Disdainings of her Soul. 

Disdarning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That disdains; disdainful, scornful. 

Hence DIsdai’ningly adv. 

C1485 Digby Myst. iv. 1352 To be scornyd most deden- 
ynglye. 1519 Horman Vulg. 116 He goeth statly, and 
disdaynyngly. 1611 Steed Hist . Gt. Bril . ix. iii. (1632) 462 
Die Noble Helias disdainmgly storming. 
tDisdai’msh, a. Obs. [f. Dtsdain sb. + 
-1SH.] Inclined to be disdainful or scornful. Hence 
Disaal-jiislily adv. 

r 54 ° Hyrde tr. Vives’ Inslr. CItr. Worn. i. xii. (R.). Nor 
her countenance, .disdainishly. 

T Disdai*nous, a. Obs. Foims: a. 4 de- 
j deignoua, dedeynous ; 5 desdeynous ; y. 

1 dys-, disdeinous, -deynous, -daynous, 6 


dysdeignous, -danus, disdainous. [a, OK. des. 
dcignos , -etis, -eux (12th c. in Hatz.-Darra.), & Pr, 
desdenhos, Sp. desdefioso , It. disdegnoso {sdegnoso), 
a Cora.’ Romanic adj. f. disdegno Disdain sb. : see 
-ous.] 

1 . Full of or showing disdain ; disdainful, scorn- 
ful ; proud, haughty. 

CX374 Chaucer iroylus tr. 1168 (1217) (MS. Gg. 4. «-) 
Sche..gan hire herte onfetere Out of disdaynis [v. rr. d(s-’ 
dainys, dis-, desdaynes, disdaynous, dis-, desdayns] pri-oun. 
1377 Lajicl. P. PL B. viii. 83 Who-so . is notr.t dronkenlcw 
ne dedeignous, dowel hym fobveth. c 2400 Rom. Rose 702 
His looking was not disdeinous, Ne proud, but meeke, and 
ful pesible. 1413 Pilgr. Smote (Caxton j ir. x!v. (1850) 51 
Prowde men, and desdeynous, that settyn att nought a] 
other men. 1533 Star Chamb. Proc. in Free. Soc. Antiq. 
(1S69) 321 With a hye and a dysdanus coiifitynan 1 ;. 1556 
Aurclio < 5 - I sab. (1608) Giv, It pleasethe you more to be 
towardes bus disdaingieux. a 1563 Cavendish L'audor 
G. C. iii, in Wotscy, etc. (1825) II. 140 Ther disdaynous dh- 
pyghts and onnaturall debates. 

2 . Full of indignation ; indignant. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mauhode 11. civ.. (i860) 114 Myn herte 
sodisdeynows therof j haue, that Jjtel lakketh itnebresteth 
on tweyne 1531 Ely or Gov. ii. xii. (1883) 150 They.. began 
to murmure, and to cast a disdaynous and greuous lolc 
upon Gysippus. 

t Eisdai'nously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -i.v-’.] 
Disdainfully, scornlully, haughtily. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 563 He was dysdeynoudy an- 
sweryd. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 113 The Magistrates., 
did likewise vilipend and disdeynously mocke all that the 
Pope had there commaunded. 

Disdar, var. of Dizdau (Pers.), warden of a fort. 
F Disda’re, V. Obs. rare ~ I , [f, Dis- 6 or 7 a 
-f Dake ] traits. To strip of daring, cow, qiull. 
1612 Sylvester tr. Mathicn's Henry the Great 450 Whose 
awfull frowne Dis-dared Vice. 

t Disdecei’ve,^- obs. [Dis- 6.] tram. To 

deliver from deception ; to undeceive. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d At/, i. 8 His owne 
miserie doth dis-deceiue him.. Ibid. i. 77 He that trucly 
loves is deceiv’d with that which ought to dis-deceiue him. 
1647 Faringdon Senu. ii. 38 Goe to my palace in Silo ami 
there learn to disdeceive yourselves. 1649 Eakl Monm. tr. 
Scnault's Use of Passions (2671) 295 Christian Religion .. 
hath not been able to dis-deceive all Infidels. 

t Disde’ify, Obs. rare-K [f. D'S- 6 + 
Deify.] trans. To deprive of deity; cf. Disgod. 

1627-77 Feltham Resohes 1. xvi. 27 The Papists .portray 
him as an old Man ; and by this means, dis-deifie him. 

Disdein(e, -deigne, -dene, -de^e, dcyn(e, 

obs. ff. Disdain. 

Disdenominationalize: see Dis- 6. 
Disdese’rve, v. noncc-wd. [Dis- 6 ] tram. 
To do the reverse of deserving ; to deserve to lose; 


— Demerit 3. . . , 

x668 Ld. Orrery State Lett. (1743)11 . 347 Which though 
I cannot hope to merit, yet I am sure I will never dtsaeserve. 

t Disdesi're, v. nonce-wd. [Dis-o.J tram. 
To do the reverse of desiring; to desire to he 
without. , 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xxxiv, They., me 
dis-desire and unwish their former choice, by late repenta <. • 

t DisdeteTiniiie, v. noncc-wd. [Dis- y 
trans. To undo that which is determined, to annu • 
165X N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. xh (x73$) x 7 ' p 
that which is once by the Representative of the V 
determined . .should be dis-determined by’ one or a te''- 

II Bisdiaclasis (disdDi|X-kla»is). Optics. 

L., irreg. f. Gr. Si's twice (in comb, regnlarlj «■» 
Dl--) + SiaxXaais: see Diaclasis.] Double relrac- 
tion (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). _ t\ 

Disdiaclast (disdai-akliest). [ad. n ,od - j ' 
diaclast-us adj. (see next.)] * A term appbc ) 
Briicke to daik particles forming, by their * l PP/ ) 
tion on the same plane, the doubly-refracting 
band, or layer of striated muscular tissue \ j 1 ' 
Soc . Lex.). , . 

1867 J Marshall Outlines Physiol. I. 5* «m- 
tions have been described as crystalline, and as ne f. ^ 
posed of minute doubly-refracting partu- les, na ^ 
diaclasts. 2876 Quain Elem. A nat. (ed. 0) 
doubly refracting parts of a muscular fibre * * j on c f 
conceived by Brucke to be made up of an aggr p 
minute doubly refracting particles, termed uy . ^ 
diaclasts. 1877 Rosenthal Muscles ff Rerves jo • , 
points the disaiaclasts are probably arranged reg 

"iTisMacla'stic, a. ran. 
clast-us doubly refracting (irreg. f. Gr. » 

* 5 ia^Aatrroy, vbl. adj. of StatcXativ to break . t 
+ -ic.] Doubly refracting: applied to cr) 
also, of the nature of disdiaclasts. irjdamlfci 

[2665 E. Bartholine (title- Experimental Ciyw ‘ cu liar 
disdiaclasti]. 1670 Phil. Trans. ^ *T° . 

and notable propriety of the double Rdhact jo , . 

stone, we have not scrupled to call Jt Dis-d' 3 rfisdi I* 

t Disdiapa*son. Mtis. Obs. La- * {jc 
pason , a. Gr. Sty 5td iraawv 1 twice thr » ‘ JA| , A . 
chords)*, a double octave in music: se rA_ efl ih; 
son.] The interval of a double octave ; a ^ j n . 


(in quot. 1760) the compass or range 


tided withm the same. »* an 

609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 21 I* P 0 * 

teniall by a Fifteenth, occasioned . . b> a q 
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DISEASY. 


portion. 1651 I. F[reakeJ Agrippds.Occ. Philos. 25g Sol 
obtains tbe melody of the octave voice viz. Diapason ; -in 
like manner by fifteen Tories, a Disdiapason. 1760 Phil. 
Traits. LI. 702 The lyre . . took in the compass of a dis- 
diapason, or double octave. 1774 Burney Hist. Plus. 
(1789) I. L 3 It was the opinion of the ancients that this 
disdiapason or double octave was the greatest interval 
which could be received in melody. 

f Disdi’et. Obs rare. [f. Dis- 9 + Diet sbi] 
Improper or irregular diet or regimen of food. 

1576 N cwtom Lc tunic's Complex. (1633) 81 Old age is . . not 
well able to beare out even the least disdyet that may bee. 
1619 Denison Heay. Bnnq. (1631) 268 If the patient after- 
wards distemper himselfe by disdyed. 
t Bis dignify, v. Obs. rare. [Drs- 6.] trews. 
To deprive of dignity; to dishonour. 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xxix. 286 They no way, honour but 
..disdignifie him in such solemnities. . - 

t Disclo-mage. Obs. rare — 1 . . [a. OF. desdom - 
mage (in Godef.) a sum paid to indemnify, f. des- t 
Dis- 4 + dommage Damage.] Indemnification. 

1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxL 227 By 
reason of dysdomage, as yf.. the lenner were in domage 
without fyccyon. 

t Bisdon bt, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 5.] traits. 
To have adverse doubts about ; to distrust, mis- 
trust, Misdoubt. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies 55 The stamp is too well 
known to be disdotibted. 

Disdub : see Dis- 6. 

•fDise, dyse, decapitated form of adise, add/s , 
Adze, the initial a being mistaken for the inde- 
finite article. 

a 1400 Gloss, in Pel. Ant. I. 8/1 A seta, a dyse. CX460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture ite Haue a gymlet, & a dise. 
Dise, obs. form of Dice; see Dre 
Disease (dizPz), sb. Forms: 4 deses, deiseso, 
disseease, dishese, 4-5 disese, -sese, desese, 
dysese, 5 disess,-cese,-ees(e, -seese,-eass9,des- 
esse, -eas, -eyce, dyses, -esse,-heso, -sese, -aso, 
-easse, -eze, -zese, -eysse, 5-6 dysease, -sease, 
Sc. diseis, 6 disease, disseyse, dysseasse, Sc. 
dises, 5- disease. [ME. di-, desese , a. AF. disease , 
desaese (Stat. Rich. II), OK. desaise , -ayse (14th c. 
in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + aise Ease sbi] 
fl. Absence of ease; uneasiness, discomfort; 
inconvenience, annoyance ; disquiet, disturbance ; 
trouble. Obs. 

In later use, generally with distinct reference to the etym. 
elements of the word : cf. Disease v. i. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 166 Go and mak his pes, 
or he do J>e more stoure, And J?ou to Jji does may hnf pe 
frute and floure. 1388 Wycltf John xvi. 33 In the world 
ge schulen haue disese. c 1410 Love Bonayent. Mirr. 
xxvii, His disciples weie in the see in grete disese. C1450 
Merlin 54 Thei shull haue grete dissese for lakke of water. 
a 1547 Surrey in Tot tell" s Misc. (Arb.) 22 Till thou know 
my hole disseyse iny hart can haue.no rest. 1615 Chapman 
Odyss. iv. 1088 Doth sleep thus seize Thy powers, affected 
with so much dis-ease ? 1623 Lisle sE/Jric on O. <5- N. 
Test. Ded. xxiti, Some grudge of old disease, Which will 
enforce us fortifie our townes. 

tb. A cause of discomfort or distress; a trou- 
ble, an annoyance, a grievance. Obs. 

e 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 5 It is a greet disese. 
Where as men han been in greet welthe and cse, To heereu 
of hire sodeyn fal. 1443 Pas/on Lett. No. 36 I. 49 Sende 
me a letter as hastely as 3e may, yf wrytyn be non dysesse 
to yow. a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serm. xxv. g 5 Wks. 1847-54 
IV. 641 The disemployed is a disease, and like a long sleep- 
less night to himself, and a load to liis country. 17x2 
PrIDEaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 59 [III is only for 
their own ease, and that must not be made a dis-ease to the 
rest of the Parish. 

*}* C. Molestation. To do disease to, to molest. 
CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxL 98 Ncdders and o^er veny- 
mous bestez of pat cuntree duse 11a diseese to na straungers 
ne pilgrimes. cx 440 Ces.'a Rom. 11. xxvi. (1838) 353 The 
Emperour comaundede, that no man shulde dtspoile the 
ymages..ne to hem do no disease. X493 Festtvall (W. de 
W. 1515) 71 To praye for his enemys and them that..dyde 
him dysease. 

2 . A condition of the body, or of some part or 
organ of the body, in which its functions are dis- 
turbed or deranged ; a morbid physical condition ; 
‘a departure from the state of health, especially 
when caused by structural change’ ( Syd . Soc. Tex.). 
Also applied to a disordered condition in plants. 

(A gradual restriction of sense 1, in early use only contex- 
tual : cf. the similar use of* trouble * in dialects.) 

a. gen. The condition of being (more or less 
seriously) out of health ; illness, sickness. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 35 He was full of such disese, That 
he may nought the deth escape. . a 1400-50 Alexander 
2549 He was fallen in a feuire . . pai . . said ilkane to othire : 
Be I is disese to ser Darie and his dukis knawen, He sail vs 
. . surely encounbre. 1555 Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 
53 Least thy disease become vncurable. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 1035 The dire power of pestilent disease. 1788 
Gibbon Ded. P. 1. (1846) V. 10. The legions of Augustus 
melted away in disease and lassitude. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 21 Disease often fortifies the system against 
the action of remedies. 1879 E. Garrett House by I Ports 
II. 42 Suppressing disease instead of curing it. 

b. An individual case or instance of such a con- 
dition ; an illness, ailment, malady, disorder. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. de\V. 1531) 3S Cured many diseases 
or sycknesses. 1552 Latimer Serm. fi Rent. (1845) II. 67 
LThe burial ground being within the city] be the occasion of 


much sickness and diseases. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. »i. 9 
Diseases, desperate growne. By desperate appliance are 1 e- 
leeued. ^ 1671^ Milton Samson 618 My griefs .. pain me As 
a lingering disease. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. viii. 
(ed. c) 83 The diseases of plants we may possibly do some- 
thing to prevent, but we can do little to remove. 1847 
Emerson AV/r. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 343 To 
entertain you with the reco.ds of his disease. 

c. Any one of the various kinds of such condi- 
tions ; a species of disorder or ailment, exhibiting 
special symptoms or affecting a special organ. 

■ Often with defining words, indicating its nature, or derived 
from the name of a person who lias suffered from it, or of 
the physician who first diagnosed it: e. g. Addisons disease, 
a structural disease of the suprarenal capsules, resulting in 
anemia and loss, of strength, and commonly characterized 
by a brownish-olive discoloration of the skin (see Bronzed 
4) ; first described by Thomas Addison (1793-1860). Batl 
disease, foul disease, names for syphilis {Syd. A oc. Bex.). 
Blue disease , Bright’s disease, Fish-skin disease , Foot- 
and-mouth disease, French disease, Potato disease, eta : 
see these words. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 18 Oure quinte essence auri et 
perelarum heelith bese disesis. 1555 Eden Decades 230 
The disease of saynt lob whiche wee caule the frenche 
poxe. 1651 Hobbes Leyiath. 11. xxlx. 173 A Disease, which 
resembleth tbe Pleurisie. 1725 N. St. Andr£ in Bond. 
Gas. No. 6349/1 The .. Woman had the Foul Disease. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diseases 0/ plants . . Mildew, a 
kina of epidemical disease. 1799 Med. .J ml. II. 183 The 
diseases of human teeth and bones. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 
93/2 Cabbages are subject to a peculiar disease . . called 
clubbing. 1885 Laxo Times LXXIX. 161/2 The mare was 
suffering from no catching disease. 

3 . Jig. A deranged, depraved, or morbid condi- 
tion (of mind or disposition, of the affairs of a com- 
munity, etc.) ; nn evil affection or tendency. 

1509 Hawes Past . Pleas, xvi. xlviii, A, a ! said Counseyle, 
double ye never a dele. But your disease I shal by wysdome 
hele. . 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, t. ii. 138 It is the disease of 
not Listmng, the malady of not Marking, that I am troubled 
withalL X607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 57 Ambitious pride 
hath been my youths disease, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Warwicksh., Bad Latin was a catching disease in that age. 
1785 Frankun Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 526 The common 
causes of the smoking of chimneys . . the principles on which 
both the disease and the remedy depend. 1844 Emerson 
Led., Ncxu Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bonn) I. 266 The disease with 
which the human mind now labours is want of faith. 

4 . Comb., as diseasc-gcrm , - maker ; disease-caus- 
ing, -resisting, - spreading , etc., adjs. 

1865TYLOR Early Hist. Man. vi. 12S In the New Hebrides, 
there was a colony of disease-makers. 1883 Chamb. Jml. 
27 What is known . . in regard to the nature of disease- 
germs. 18 86 Athenxuin 7 Aug.. 178/1 The coffee tree is the 
patient, the fungus . . is the disease-causing agent. 1890 
Daily News 22 Oct. 5/4 The disease-resisting potatoes. 

Disease (dizrz), v. Forms : 4-5 dissese, 4-6 
disese, 5 disees(e, -esse, -sease, -sase, dysese, 
-esse, -sese, -sesse, desese, dessayse, deshese, 
Sc. diseese, 5-6 dys-, desease, 6 desesse, 7 dis- 
cease, 5- disease, [a. AF. *discaser,-eesc r, - aeser , 
for OF. desaaisier to deprive of ease, f. desaise sb., 
after aaisicr , aiscr to Ease.] 
ti. trans . To deprive of ease, make uneasy ; to 
put to discomfort or inconvenience; to trouble, 
annoy, incommode, molest. Obs. 

c 1340 Hamrole Prose Tr. 41 Ou^er for to put )>e fra thi 
mete or thi slepe. .or for to disesse any oj>er mane vnskil- 
fully. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 8 In parte he was right inly 
glad And eke in parte he was disesed. 01x420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 754 It ruethe me, yf I have you disesede. 
1526 Tindale Mark v. 35 Thy doughter is deed: why 
deseasest thou the master eny further? 1554 Knox Godly 
Let. A viij, He wold not disease hymself to heare a sermon. 
1638 Chi LUNG W. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. § 19. 200 That I. should 
disease myself or my Reader with a punctual examination 
of it, may seem superfluous. 1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride 
in. iv, What racking cares dis-ease a monarch’s bed. 

+ b. To disturb (from quiet, rest, or sleep). Obs. 

ciy/4 Chaucer Troylus lit. X419 (*468) And sufferyst 
hire [|?e dawyng] to sone vp.. ryse ffor to disese Joueris 
in b‘ s wyse. 1482 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 34 Sum 
what troubulde and disesyd by the noyse of the couent 
when they went oute of the chirche. 1568 Jacob 4- Esau 
1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 191 We disease our tent and 
neighbours all With rising over early. cx6ii Chapman 
Iliad x. 45 Brother, hie thee to thy ships, and Idomen 
dis-ease, With warlike Ajax. 1653 T. Bailey Fisher xxii. 
202 He was loath to disease him of bis rest. 

2 . To bring into a morbid or unhealthy condition ; 
to cause illness, sickness, or disease in, to infect 
with disease. Usually in pa. pple. Diseased, q.v. 

1467 [see Diseased]. 1496 Dives 4 PanP. (\V. de W.) ix. , 
vi. 354 He hurte his fote and dyseased all his bodye. _ 1577 : 
B. Googe HeresbaclCs Husb. iv. (1586) 191 Little children 
diseased with the dry cough. x883 J. Ellis Nexo Christianity 
iv. 116 No other poison.. so perverts, diseases, pollutes and j 
degrades a man. .as does alcohol. | 

jig. a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. Pref., We free our Lan- 
guage., from the opinion of _ Rudeness, and Barbarism, 
wherewith it is mistaken to be diseas’d, c x68o Hickeringill i 
Hist. Whiesgism Wks. 1716 I- *43 Evil MinFters Disease the | 
Common-wealth. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 375 Those . 
ghastly notions, - which, .diseased the imaginations, .of men. 

Hence f Disea*sing vbl. sb. and fipl. a. (in sense 
1). Obs. 

X558 Forrest Cry slide Sec. (1875) 101 She was remoued, 
to more diseasinge, To a towne CowemouJton. 26x5 T. 
Adams Blaeke Devill 30 A diseasing displeasing change to 
be banished into a mountainous desert. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Remcmb. hi. 147 In those diseasings, I more joy 
received. 


Disease, obs. form of Decease. 

Diseased idizPzd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 
Affected with disease; in a disordered bodily con- 
dition. Now usually of the bodily organs or fluids : 
In an unhealthy or disordered state, iniccted. 

1467 Maun. 4 Housek. Exp. 173, I hame deshesed in 
schweehe wey.se that 1 may nate ryde norre wel goo. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. Pill, c. 42 § 4 Diseasid personnes . . infected 
with the pestilence. x6ix Bible John vi. 2 His miracles 
which hee did on them that were diseased. j8oi Med. 
Jrul. V. 1 13 The diseased heels of horses. 1842 Ttnnyson 
Poyagex , His eyes were dim: But ours he swore were all 
diseased. 1846 G. E. DAYtr. Simon's Atiirn. Client. II. 68 
The most striking changes in the diseased milk are the 
diminution of the solid constituents., and the extraordinary 
increase of the salts. 

absol. 1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen . Pi'll, c. 8. § 1 Surgions.. 
mindinge .. nothing the profit or ease of the d.sesed or 
pacient. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 480 A Lazar-housc it seemd, 
wherein were laid Numbers of all diseas’d. 

b. Characterized by disease ; + sul ject to disease 
(quot. 1651) ; pertaining to or symptomatic of 
disease ; morbid, unhealthy. 

1574 Hyll Conject. Weather i, Then shall follow a dis- 
eased yeare. 1651 tr. Bacon’s Life 4 Dea It 9 The Sheep 
is a diseased Creature; And rarely lives to his full age. 
1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch ii. 188 Diseas'd Pulses 
either exceed, or are deficient in respect of the natural Pulse 
in Number.. Strength, Celerity. 1797 M. Bmllie Mori. 
Auat. (1807) p. vii, When aperson has become well acquainted 
with diseased appearances. 

c. Jig. In a disordered or depraved condition (of 
mind, of affairs, etc.) ; pertaining to such a condi- 
tion, morbid. 

1608 T. James Apol. Wycltf 6g The faultesof the diseased 
Cleargie. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. t. ii. 297 Good xny Lord, 
be cur’d Of this diseas’d Opinion. 1835 Lytton R tenet 1. 
vi, The times are. .dbeased. a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1861) V. 104 The divines whose business was to sooth his 
not less diseased mind. 


Hence Disea'sedly adv Disea'seclness. 

X614 T. Adams DeytTs Banquet 157 AH men [catch] their 
diseasedness by falling from their Christ. 1672 Baxter in 
Life J. A Heine (1838) I. 8 He laid not out his zeal dis- 
easedly. 1684 T. Burnet 77/. Earth 11 184 That state of 
indigency, and misery, and diseasedness, which we languish 
under at present. 1829 Southey in Q. Rev. XLI. 294 A 
nervous system already diseasedly susceptible. 

Disea*seful, a. [f. Disease sb. + -ful.] 

+ 1 . Fraught with discomfort, trouble, or annoy- 
ance ; troublesome. Obs. 

1388 Wvclif Gen. xxxix. 10 The womman was diseseful 
to the 3ong waxynge man. — Judg. xiv. 17 Sche was 
diseseful to hym. a 1626 Bacon Charge at Sess. of Perge 
(T.) It is both disgraceful to the king, and diseaseful to the 
people, if the ways near about be not fair and good. 

2 . Full of or affected with disease; morbid, 
diseased. Now rare. 

1596 S pens kk State Irel. (Globe) 646/2 His languishing 
sowle being disquieted by his diseaseful bod ye. 1624 Donne 
Devot. (ed. 2) 261 This great hospital, this sick, this diseaseful 
world. 1889 Tennyson Haffy ix. This coarse diseaseful 
creature [a leper], 

b. Causing or tending to disease, unwholesome. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xviii. 97 By the taking away of 
the diseasefull impurities. 1762 J. Warton Poems , Enthu- 
siast 82 Diseaseful dainties, riot and excess. 

H ence i* Disea’sefulness, discomfort, uneasiness. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia in. (1622) 300 The same consideration 
made them attend all diseasefulnesse. 


Disea'SeleSS, a. rare. [f. Disease sb. + 
-less.] Free from disease. 

1653 W. Jenkyn Fun. Serm. (1654) 44 A strong, hayl, 
vigorous, diseaselesse old age. 

Disea’sely, Obs. [f. Disease sb. -ly I.] 
Affected with disease or sickness. 

CX400 Test. Love in. in C ha needs Wks. (1542) 3260/2 
A disesely habitacion letteth y J witte many thynges, & 
namely in sorowe. 

Disea*sement. [f. Disease v. 4 -meet.] 

+ 1 . The action of depriving, or condition of being 
deprived, of ease ; uneasiness, discomfort. Obs. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 24 Men will content them- 
selves with sorry lodgings and pass bv little diseasements. 
1664 H. More Afyst. Iniq. xvi. 1-2 With his back resting 
on that bar, to his unspeakahle diseasement. *668 — Dtv. 
Dial. v. xiv. (17x3) 456 The Stale of Vice and Sin is a state 
of Diseasement and Unnaturalness. 

2 . The condition of being affected with disease ; 
ailment, nonce-use. 

1826 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 149 You'll be lost in a maze of 
remedies for a labyrinth of diseasements. 

t Disea'sify, V. Obs.rare. [f. next + -F'-J 0 

cause disease. Hence Disea'sifyiug'//** J 7 * 

1 652 J. Chandler Pan Helmonfs Oriaf- xSr in i *n 
Erisipelas . . the vitall Spirit being ^incensed, ^and las . .t «ere 
provoked to anger by the discasifymg cau. , 

TSa-S Tf'Obs. fproh. a. AF. dhaisf. 
-«j?= Ovftesaahie, pa. pple. of desaajster to 
Disease ; but possibly an English formation from 

^Marked by or causing discomfort or trouble; 

annoying, t r 0 ” Tr ol 1 s) VII. 1x1 Canute wente tmio 

T) X 3 nm3k EV ledvng^EngILsshe men wiS hym a?en*t 
Denmark, Ied> g £ [infest os\ unto hym. # r 1440 Gf*t« 

Wandales, b , MS.), Strait ami disesy is f*e wey 

E& Vo nS ( “£clt£\<ngC 97/1 Desesy, « 
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2 . Affected with, pertaining to, or .producing 
disease; diseased, unhealthy, morbid.- 
c 3450 Xonexich Grail liv. 19 Al deseysy S: ful syk he 
wente. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor . I. 111. 238 (L.) Like 
diseasy, sharp choler. 3674 R Godfrey I nj. ff Ab. Physic 
93 Nature who before was weak, and admitted the I) is easy 
Fiex, will again expell it. * - 

Hence + Disea siness 06 s,, morbid quality or 
eleTnents. •' 

3674 R. Godfrey Inj. fp Ab. Physic 126 Upon sight of a 
full Close-stool and imagining all diseasiness in it. , 
t Di|Se*ct, v. Obs. [irreg. f. Di- 1 + L. seel- ppl. 
stem of seedre to cut : cf. dissect .] trans. 1 o cut 
asunder, to separate by cutting. 

3674 Jeake Arith. fi6o6) 22 As if in the former Example, 8 
should be disected into 2.2.2 2. Ibid. 41 Expressed, .by two 
tertnes. .disected as it were the one from the other. 

Disedge (dise^), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Edge sb.~\ 
traits. To take the edge off ; to deprive of its sharp- 
ness ; to blunt, dull. Hence Diso*dged ppl. a. 

s6ix Siiaks. Cynib . in. tv. 96 When thou shall be disedg’d 
by her, That now thou tyrest on. 1647 Ward Sim/. Coblcr 
7, I hold him prudent, that in these fastidious times, will 
elpe disedged appetites with convenient condiments. 3859 
Tennyson Idylls, Enid 1038 Served a little to disedge The 
sharpness of that pain. 

Bis edification (dise^difik^jhn). [n. of action 
from Disedify : cf. edify , edification l] The action 
of disedifying ; the reverse of edification ; the 
weakening of faith or devotion. 

3664 H. More Afyst. Tniq. xvii. 62 The ‘dedicating of an 
unknown Tongue to their Publick Prayers .. to the great 
disedifieation of the People. 3836 Cdl. Wiseman Led. 
Cath . Ch. (1847) II. 74 The scandal and disedifieation com- 
mitted before the Church. 3872 C<mtcm/>. Key. XX. 725 
That unhappy system of concealing truths which are sup- 
po-ed to tend to disedifieation. 

Disedify (dise-difoi), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Edify.] 
tram. To do the reverse of edifying ; to shock or 
weaken the piety or religious sense of. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) 58 Let euery thynge 
that Is done or spoken euer edyfye the, & no thynge to dis- 
edyfye the. *13684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. v. 5 Were it 
not for disedifying his brethren he would rather disguiseaml 
hide not only other things by humility but even humility 
itself. 3844 C. E. A. Yng. Communicants (1848) ax The 
party of visitors . . were much surprised and disedified by 
this scene in a convent school. 

Hence Diss’difying ppl. a., that disedifies, or 
Aveakens faith or devotion. 

3844 Lingard A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iii. 97 [A] person of 
light or disedifying deportment. 3874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 
285 Gloominess is very disedifying, disennobling, paralysing. 
3894 J. T. Fowlf.r A dam nan Pref. it Colgan has sum- 
marized 5 t, omitting ‘ disedifying’ passages. 

DisecLucate (disc'd iwk^t\ v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Educate.] trans. To undo or pervert the educa- 
tion of. 

3886 Loweli. Gray Lit. Ess. (1891) 14 Educated at Eton 
and diseducated as he [Gray] seemed to think, at Cam- 
bridge. 1887 Q. Rev. Oct. 274 The change of institutions 
educates or diseducates men to think. 

Disees(e, diseis, obs. ff. Decease, Disease. 
f DisefFext, v. Obs. rarc~ l . [f. Dis- 6 or 7 

+ Effect v. or jA] trans. To divest of an 
effect. 

1613 Tourneur Death Pr. Ilenrie . 28 Nothing had the 
might To diseffect his actions of delight ; No, nor his suf- 
ferings. 

Diselder, v. : sec Dis- 7 b. 

Diselectrify (disfle'ktrifai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Electrify.] trans. To undo the electrified con- 
dition of ; to render non-electric. 

1876 Sir W. Thomson Pop. Led. (1889) I. 437 Moist cotton 
thread will gradually diselectrify it. i88x Phil ad. Rec. No. 
3473. 6 A method of diselectrifying dry wool, .and alpaca. 

Hence Disclextriflca’tion, the action or piocess 
of diselectrifying. 

. 5 895 Athenxum 30 Mar. 432/1 Royal Society. .The follow- 
^ing papers were read ..‘The Diselectrification of Air’, by 
Lord Kelvin and Messrs. M. Medea n and A. Galt. 

tBis-eTement, v. Ohs. [f. Dis- 70+ Ele- 
ment.] trans. To pm (anything) out of its ele- 
ment ; to remove from its proper sphere of activity. 

3611 W Parkes Curt nine -Dr. (1S76) 56 It cannot indure 
to he naked no more then the fish dis-elemcnted on the 
shore. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 449 How doth this fifth 
Element [i. e. detraction] dis-elemcnt all the other foure ? 
1727 Phil/ Quart l (1754) 184 A vast Number of which had, 
by the Wind, been dis-elemenled. 

Diselenide fcbiiscttnaid), etc., Client . : see 
Dr- ” 2 and Selexide, etc. 

3877 Watts Did. C/tem. V. 822 The diselenide or stannic 
selemde, SnSer. 188 1 Ibid. VIII, 17B7 A quantity of acid 
sufficient for the formation of a diselcnitc. 1884 Humitdgi: 
tr. Kolbe’s Itiorg. Cheat. 179 Diselenium dichloride. Se»Clr, 
is prepared in precisely the same manner as disulphur di- 
chloride, which it closely resembles. 

Disem- : sec Disi:n-. 

Disemba’lni, v. rare [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To undo the embalming of. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/. 4 , (1883) 53 The disem- 
Imbuing and unbandaging of. - literary mummies. 

Dis embargo, v. [f. Dis- 70+ Embargo.] 
traits. To release from embargo. 

3877 Times 35 Mar. 5/6 General Urquiza .. successfully 
besieged . . IJuenos Ayres, and then disembargoed Rosa’s 
property. 


Disembark (disembark), v. Also 6-7 -em-, 
-imbarque. [a. F. d£scmbarque-r\ 1564 in Hatz.- 
_Darm.), or’ad. It .disimbarcare, or Sp. descmbarcar ; 
f. des Dis- 4 + the Common Rom. vb imharcare , 
cm bar car, F. embarqncr to Embark. Cf. Debark.] 

1 . trans. To put ashore from a ship; to land. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhcda's Conq. E. Itid, ii. 7 b, 

When ours were disimbarked and landed. 159 1 Siiaks. 
Two Gent. 11. iv. 187 , 1 must vnto the Road, to dis-embarque 
Some necessaries. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xvi. 55, 
I will not counsel you to disimbarqtte your goods on land. 
1838 Alum-ay’s Hand Bk. N. Germ. 293 To allow steam- 
i boats to. .embark and disembark their passengers at once. 

trans. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. YVwr (18931 76 
j Away went the train ; and the. .railway staff . . returned to 
! disembark the horses. 

+ b. reft. •= 2 . Obs. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Cas/anheda's Conq. E. Jnd. 79 
Untill . . y® Captaine generall did disimbarke himselfe a 
lande. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Tj-av. viii. 24 Until our 
arrival at Malaca, where dis-imbarquing my self, the first 
thing I did was to go to the Fortress. 

2. itttr. To go on shore front a ship ; to land. 
1582 N. LicHcricLo tr. Castanhcda’s Conq. E. I ltd. ii. 6 b, 

The Generall being disimbarked and come to land. ^x6oo 
E. Blount tr. Gonestaggio 28 Vet did he stay eight daies in 
the Port, and never disimbarked. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s 
Iron Age 323 The Commander had leisure to disimbark and 
enter the Town. 3791 Cowter Odyss. lit. 15 The Ithacans 
Push’d right ashore, and . . disembark’d. 3859 Tennyson 
Merlin ff V. 200 Touching Breton Sands, they disembark’d. 
Hence Disemba rking vbl. sb . 

I x6xi Cotcr., Desemba rq uemcn t, a disembarking. 1632 
J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 144 He ranne hastily to 
the shore to hinder their disembarking. 1653 IL.CocAN.tr. 
j Pinto’s Trav. ix. 27 To impeach the Enemies dis-im- 
| barquing. attrib. 1895 Daily News 9 Feb, 8/4 Special 
: Continental embarking and disembarking water stations. 

| Disembarka*tion. [f. Disembark v after 
embark , -at ion.] The action of disembarking. 

a 3776 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1790) III. xxviii. (Jod.) No 
proper measures were yet consulted for their disembark- 
ation. 1808 Convent. Evac. Portugal § 20 in Napier 
Penins. IPar (1828) I. App. p. xliii. On the disembarkation 
of the French troops in their own country. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. Ill, 651 Tourville determined to try what effect 
would he produced by a disembarkation. 

t Dis embankment > Obs. fa. F. ddsembar- 
quement (1564 in Hatz.-Darm.)-, f. dJscmbarqucr 
to Disembark : see - mert.] =prec. 

1598 Barret Thcor. J Panes v. i. 122 The disembarkinent 
should haue beene betwixt the city and . . Castle. 1659 1 *. 
Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 97 The English.Fleet made a 
descent or disembarkment in the Isle of Ree in. .July 1627. 

Disembarrass (disembarras), v. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Embarrass v. : prob. after F. disembarrasse-r 
‘ to vnpester, disintangle, lid from intricatenessc, 
or troubles ’ (Cotgr.). Cf. also Debarbass.] trans. 
To free from embarrassment, encumbrance, compli- 
cation, or intricacy ; to rid; to relieve : cf. E mbar- 
rass. 

1726 Berkeley Let. to Prior 6 Feb., I hope .. that you 
will have disembarrassed yourself of all sort of business that 
may detain you here. 1727 Bradley Eam. Did. s.v. Com, 
They steep the Corn . . for three Days, that it may swell up, 
and that the Germes may open, dilate, and be disembar- 
rassed. 3751 . Smollett Per. Pic . (1779) II. Ixiii. 207 As- 
sistance.. in dis.embarassing him' from the disagreeable con- 
sequences of his fear. 3820 Scott Abbot i. When he had 
disembarassed the little plaything la boat] from the flags in 
which it was entangled. 3877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith ii. 
63 We may at once disembarrass ourselves of those formid- 
able terms — * absolute ’ and ‘ unconditioned 

b. To disentangle (one thing from another). 

. * 74 2 Warburton Comm. Pope's Ess. Man n. 397 Though 
it be difficult to distinguish genuine virtne from spurious 
.. yet they may be disembarrased. 3864 J. G. Nichols in 
Herald ff Genealogist 1 1 .. 458 One of the earliest results 
..is to disembarrass the biography of Serlo .. from that of 
another monk of the same name. 

Hence Disembn’rrassed ppl. a., unhampered, 

. X 74 T Betterton [Oldys] Eng. Stage vi. 309 By pronounc- 
ing it trippingly on the Tongue, he means a clear and dis- 
embarrass'd Pronunciation. 

Disemba’rrassment. [f. Disembarrass v. 
+ -ment, after embarrass , -went.'] The action of 
disembarrassing or fact of being disembarrassed; 
freedom from embarrassment. 

18:8 in Todd. iSzx CoLERiDGr. Lett. Comers, etc. I. xv. 
163 The pleasure I anticipate from disembarrassment. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Entp. (1871) V. x!i. 78 The disembarrass- 
ment of the limbs, the elasticity of the circulation. 
Bisembattle (disembieTl), v. rare. [f. Dis- 
6 + Embattle vA] trans . To deprive of battle- 
ments, make no longer embattled. Hence Disom- 
ba’ttled ppl. a. 

2875 H. James Transatlantic Sketches 9 It is the 
gentlest and least offensive of ramparts.. without a frown 
or menace in all its discmbattled stretch. 

+ Disembay tdisemb^i*), v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Embay v.~\ trans. To bring out of a bay. 

. *653- Sherburne Poems , Forsaken Lydia (T.), The fair 
inamorata who from far Had spy’d the ship .. now quite 
disemhay’d, Her cables coiled, and her anchors weigh’d. 

Disembed tdisembe*d), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embed.] 
tram. To liberate (something embedded). 

Leeds Mercury xo Dec. 4/4 A train is snowed up 
n«ir Fraserburgh, and there was no hope last evening of 
being able to disembed it. 2893 Daily News 26 Dec. 5/3 
1 here were 200,000 blocks of stone to be di.se mbeddecl. 


Dis embellish, (disembe-lij), v. [f. Du- 6 + 
Embellish; app. after F. dtsembrtliss - extmdtd 
stem of disemheltir (Cotgr.);] Ivans. To deprive 
of embellishment or adornment. 

x6xt Cotgr., Desembejlir , to disimbellish, disfigure. 1624 
Quarles Sion's Scnn. i. 5 What if Afflictions doe dis-embel. 
lish My naturall gforie? 2831 Carlyle Sait. Res, 1. x. 
(2858) 41 Weep not that the reign of wonder is done, and 
God's world all diseinbellished and prosaic. 2875 Browmsg 
Aristoph. Apol. 131 Embellish fact? This lard may disem- 
hellish yet improve I 

. Disembrtter, w. rar - [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To undo the embittering of, to free from bitterness. 
. 1622 [See Dissweeten], 1726 Addison Freehofder{].)% a ^ 
innocent amusements as may dUembitter the minds of men. 

Disemble, obs. form cf Dissemble. 

Diaemboca'tion. rare- 1 . [f.Sp .tiestmMr 
to Disejibogue : .see -atio.w] .The action of dis- 
emboguing. 

2846 Ford Gatherings fr . S/ain in. 24 The .. water,. 
carried off at once in violent floods, rather than in a gentle 
gradual disembocation. 

Disembodied (disembp did), ppl. a. [f. Dis- 
embody + -ed ) .] 

1 . Divested (as a spirit) of a body; freed from 
that in which it lias been embodied. 

2742 Young Nt. Tit. til. 452 The disembody’d power. 1796 
Morse Arncr. Geog. I. 135 The disembodied spirit does not 
enter dancing into the Ffysian fields. # 1833 Thirlwall 
Greece I. vi. 197 Orion . . chasing ihe disembodied beasts, 
which he had killed on the mountains) over the asphode 
meadow. 1872 Longf. Michael Angeio it. ii. 10 Sudden as 
inspirations, are the -whispers Of disembodied spirits. 

2 . Discharged from military incorporation. 

1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xxtii. 280 He owned the .. 

uniform he wore to be that of the late disembodied ‘militia*. 

Disembodiment (disembodiment), [f. next 
+ -ment.] The action of disembodying ; a. Sepa- 
ration (of a spirit) from the body. b. Disbanding 
(of a body of soldiers'. . 

3860 tr. Tieck’s Old Alan cf Alountain (L.)> A rapid and 
noisy disembodiment of souls and spirits now followed. 
x87t Daily Nevis 7 Sept., The militia as a whole have much 
to learn . . but. .they will learn much before the time comes 
for their disembodiment. 2884 Ch. Times 29 Aug. 631 Dis- 
embodiment is a death out of manhood. 

Disembody (disembp-di), v. [f. Djs- 6 + 
Embody.] 

1 . trans. To separate (a soul) from the body ; to 
deliver or free (anything) from the form in which 
it is embodied. 

27x4 Addison Sped. No. 571 r 9 Our souls, when they are 
disembodied .. will .. be always sensible of the divine pre- 
sence. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 339 Disembodying tne 
sentiments which were incarnated in simple images. tW 
Sparrow Serm. xiv. 386 So attuned was his [Lnoch.qsom 
to heavenly things . . that it was not thought fit to disem- 
body it. _ ... 

2 . To discharge from military embodiment, ns 

in the case of the militia at the close of cac 
annual period of training. .. . 

1762 Act 2 Geo. Ill , c. 20 (T.) If the same (corps] shall £ 

embodied, then, within two months after, it shall 
embodied, and returned to the respectn e counties, 
Lloyd's Evening Post 27-30 Oct. 413/3 On Friday 
Hertfordshire Militia were disembodied at St. Aina 

Disembogue (disem bd*'g),v. Forms: ot 
emboque, 6-7 disem-, -imboquo, 7 
disim-, -boke, -boake, -boge,. dissemboqu , 

7-8 disimbogue, dissembogu0,fi-disembogu ■ 

[In 6 disemboque , ad. Sp. desemboc-ar i to comco 
of the mouth of a river or hauen 7 (Minsheu hW'* 
f. dcs-, Djs- 4 + embocar ‘ to runne as the sea in 
a creekc or narrow riuer 7 (ibid.) ; f- 01 ,n ' 1 
mouth : cf. F. cmbouchcr , and see Embogue.J 

FI- intr. To come out of the mouth 01 an • 
strait, etc. into the open sea. Obs. Twaj 

XS 9 S Maynarde Drake’s Poy. (Hakl. S° c -)20_ir w 
Baskerviie .. talked with such as hec hearue in \ 
quite companie before they were disembogue . . ^ 
Raleigh Discern , Gviatta. xS He was mforced to d | n 

at the mouth of the said Amazones. 1613 rot. ' 

Harl. Alisc. (Malh.) III. 203 We disembogued throug f 
broken iclnnrle nn nnrth Side of AngUll a. , , .i,*,' 


rl. Afise. (Malh.) III. 203 We msemuo S u V « " j 
ken islands on the north side of Angui . , . Lg.- 

Stafford Pac. Hib. viii. (1821) 318 Werther cornu 
disimboge from thence without an Easterly ">*> * 
tb. trans. with the strait, etc. as objee • 

1622 R. Hawkins Poy. S. Sea (1847) 117 Another j-s 
by which a man may disemboake the strai • , 

We set sayle once againe, in hope to disem uok f L an ced. 
but. .before we came to tfie mouth of Jt, ihe w n I 

2 . intr. Of a river, lake, etc.: To flwont 
month ; to discharge or empty Rse" > 
into. . . uc t)i froni 

1598 Hakluyt Poy. 1 . 104 The riuerof \ .°'S a ”| s ; „ tnaC er- 



The Danube disembogues into h cre 3 

3871 Bmnramc Herr* Kiel vi, T wwt the oilmg 
Greve where the river disembogues. jjvcr i 

3. Jig. and trans/. To come forth ins j from » ^ 
mouth, to emerge ; to discharge it.ell as^ y j, 

3619 Fletcher Al. Thomas in. *»]?’, T? r/ g. nt * 
must disembogue again. 2670 Moral St ' 
that one of the Company disemboguein. p t f roP c are »t l “ 
Lett. Ednc. iii. (i860) 49 'H»e presses of ^ r- 



DISEMBOGUE. ■ 


. DISENCHANT. 


disemboguing Into the ocean of literature. 1868 G. Duff 
Pol. Sum. 222 Hungry as wolves, swift and sudden as a 
torrent from the mountains, they disembogued. 

4 . traits. Of a river, lake, etc. : To discharge or 
pour, forth (its waters) at the month; rejl. to dis- 
charge or empty itself. 

2610 Holland Camden’s Brit. it. 10 [The Tweed] passe th 
under Berwick .. and so diseinbogeth it selfe into the Sea. 
i 685 Plot Staffordsk . 64 The immense quantities of water 
that are disembogued into the Sea by all the Rivers. 1715- 
zo Pope Iliad xvtt. 311 Where some swoln river dissent* 
bogues his waves. 1829 Southey Inscriptions xlv, Where 
wild Parana disembogues A sea-like stream. 1840 Dc 
Quincey Essenes Wks. X. 272 A great river, .disemboguing 
itself into main ocean. 

b. fig. and transf. To discharge, pour forth ; to 
empty by pouritlg forth the contents. 

a 1635 NaUnton Era gw. Keg. (Arb.) 13 She was . . of a 
most Noble and Royall extract by Her Father, .for on that 
side there was distmbogued • into her veines .. the very 
abstract of all the greatest houses in Christendome. 1687 
Dryden Hind <*,• P. 11. 562 Whom, when their home-bred 1 
honesty is lost, We disembogue on some far Indian coast. 
1765 Falconer Demagogue 401 Methinks I hear the bellow- i 
ing demagogue Dumb-sounding declamations disembogue, j 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. ii, Paris disembogues itself .. I 
to witness, with grim looks, the Scancc Roynte. 

also I 1742 Young Nt, TJu in. 220 Volcano’s bellow ere 
they disembogue. 

c. To dislodge by, force, to drive out. Ohs. 

1625 Fletcher & Shirley Nt. Walker v, If I get in 
adoors, not the power o’ th' countrey., shall disembogue I 
me. 1632 Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. it. ii. Conduct me to | 
The lady of the mansion, or my poniard Shall disembogue 
thy soul. Syl. O terrible ! disembogue ! 

Hence Disembo'gued ///. a furnished with j 
ready outlet. 

1669 Address hopeful Vug. Gentry Eng. 91 Wit .. need< ! 
[not] to call a Deity down upon the stage, to make its way j 
open and disembogued. 

+ Disenibo'g'ue, sb. Ohs. [f. the vb.] The 
place where a river disembogues ; the mouth. 

1626 CArT. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 18 [Tearmes foe 
the Sea] Disimboage, a gulph, the -froth of the sea. 1689 
G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, xii. 79 Hammersmith- 
water . . being too near the disimbogue of the Thames. 

Diseiobo-guemeiit, [f. as prec. + -mext.] 
The action or place of disemboguing. 

a 2828 McASKcited in Webster. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. 
11.(1871) 198 Neither rock nor night, inundation or ultimate 
clisemboguement, disturbed my little joyous babble. 1862 
Borrow Wild JRaleslll. 286 Aber. .is the disemboguement, 
and wherever a place commences with Aber, there . . does a 
river flow into the .sea, or a brook . . into a river. 

Disembo*guing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Disembogue ; the place 
where a river, etc. disembogues. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 312 At the disemboging, or 
inlet thereof, a 164s Sir W. Monson Naval tracts 1. 
(1704) 191/2 Their disimboguing in the Indies. 1698 Frocer 
Roy. Pref. Aiv, Reforming the Charts .. of the disembogu- 
ings of the Isles of Antilles^ 1799 W. Tooke Riciu Russian 
Eutp. 1 . 160 From its origin to its disemboguing into the 
Oby. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax 399 In its disem- 
boguing of its contents. 

r Bisembo'gxmig, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That disembogues or discharges its waters. 

J7z5 Pope Odyss. iv, 480 The deep roar of disemboguing 
Nile. 1728 — Dune. 11. 259 To where Fleet-ditch with 
disemboguing streams. Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs 
to Thames. 

+ Disenibo'glire. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec- + 
-uhe.] The place where a river, etc. disembogues. 

1653 Holcroit Procopius iv. 122 The Natives call this 
disembogure, Tanais, which reaches from Mtcotis to the 
Euxine. 

Disembo'som, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embosom.] 

Iran s. To cast out or separate from the bosom ; 
to disclose, reveal. (Cf. Disbosom.) 

174 z Young Nt. Th. jx. 2350 He.. Who, disembosom'd 
from the Father, hows The heav’n of heav'ns, to kiss the 
distant earth ! 1878 Browning La Saisfaz 21 Throb of 
heart, beneath which . . Treasure oft was disembosomed. 

b. rejl. and intr. To disclose what is in one’s . 
bosom, unburden oneself. 

1767 Bailer I. 226. Miss Lambton . . thought it best to dis- 
embosom herself entirely, and thus went on. 1858 Sat. Rev. I 
VI. 73/1 The irresistible desire to disembosom oneself had its 
way. 1884 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. IV. 80 What manner j 
of man this was to whom we disembosomed. 

Hence Disembosoming vbl. sb. 

1836 F. Mahoney Ret. Father Front (1859) 73 In the 
disembosomings of feeling and the perennial flow of soul. 

Disembowel, v- [f. Dis- 6 + Embowel v. (in j 
sense 3) ; but in sense 1 app. only an intensive of 
Disbowel.] 

1 . , Irans. To remove the bowels or entrails of; j 
to eviscerate ; also, to rip up so as to cause the 
bowels to protrude. 

16x3-8 Daniel Colt. Hist. Ehg. (1626) 124 The^ Kings 
Phvsition disimbowelled his body. 1772-84 Cook Roy. V I. 
m.'i. (R.) Soon after their death, they are disembowelled,- 
by drawing the intestines and other viscera out. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribut. x. 159 The infuriated animal disembowelled 
him before his sows eyes. 1875 J. Curtis Hist. Lug. 148 : 
While yet alive, he was.. disembowelled and quartered, 
b. transf. andy£f. 

1603 [see Disembowelling below], 1742 Young Nt. Tit. 
vi. 797 Earth's dis embowel’d 1 measur’d are the Skies l 
1870 Spurgeon Treas . Dav. Ps. 1 . 17 They disembowel 
texts of their plain meanings. 
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2 . To take out of the bowels. (Cf. Embowel 

v- 3 -) 

x 7°3 J* Philips Splendid Shilling 78 So her disembowell’d 
web Arachne in a hall or kitchen spreads, Obvious 'to 
vagrant flies. 

Hence Disembo 'welled ppl. a., Disembo'wel- 
ling vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also Disembo'welment, 
the act of disembowelling. 

1603 Florjo Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632] 83 High swelling 
and heaven-disimbowelling words. 1727-46 Thomson Sum. 
ittcr 778. Cataracts that sweep From disembowelled Earth 
the virgin gold. 1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) I. 77 No. 11 
Pi The Ripping up and Disembowelling of the dead Bodies. 
1826 Scott Woodst. xxix, The disembowelling of the deer. 
1875 Contemp. Rcz\ XXV. 262 The city is for ever under- 
going disembowel ment. 

Disembow er, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embower.] 
irans. To icmove or set free from a bower. 

1856 Bryant^/’ oems t Ages xxxii, Streams numberless, that 
many a fountain feeds, Shine, disembowered. 

t Disembra'ce, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Em- 
Bit ace vl\ irans. a. To refrain or withdraw from 
embracing, b. To undo embracing or the embraces 
of anything. Hence Disembra-cing* ppl. a. ; also 
Disexubra'cement, the act of discmbracing. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 187 They bedust one another, 
to hinder dis-imbracements . . and by drying his body, to 
strengthen his hold on his adversary. 1641 J. Sherman 
Grk. in Temple 21 The teacher of the Gentiles instructed! 
11s Christians not to disembrace goodness in any, nor truth 
in any. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. (1783) I. 392 Torn 
away by the disembracing grasp of death. 

+ Dis embrangle, v. Obs . [f. Dis-6 + Em- 
im angle.] traits. To free from embranglement 
or complication ; to disentangle. 

1726 Berkeley Let. to Prior 19 July Wks. 3871 IV. 130 
The difficulty of disembrangling our affairs with Partinton. 
Ibid. 12 Nov. 137 For God’s sake disembrangle these 
matters, that I may once beat ease to mind my other affairs. 

Disembroi 1 , v. [f. Dis- 6 + Embnoil ; cf. 
Sp. dcsembrollar (Minsheu) ; also 16th c. F. des- 
brouilleri] traits. T o free from embroilment or con- 
fusion ; to extricate from confusion or perplexity, 
to disentangle. 

# 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman tVAJf n. 337 To dis- 
imbroyleourselues of this troublesome businesse. i68x Char. 
Illustr. Court-Favourite 16 The knowledg of things past 
. .That Light which disembroils the intrigues of the Court. 
1741 WarburtoN Div.Lcgat. II. 342 To disembroil a Subject 
that seems to have perplexed even Antiquity. 1830 Mac- 
kintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 72 It is little wonderful 
that Cumberland should not have disembroiled this ancient 
and established confusion. 1868 Browning Ring 4 * Bk. vi. 
22 Let him but decently disembroil himself, Scramble from 
out the scrape. 

t Diseinbru'te, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] irans. To 
deliver from an embruted or brutalized condition ; 
to debrutalize. 

1767 H. Brooke Fool of Qual.(sSsg) 1.73 (D.) Of a numerous 

E le he [Peter the Great] disembruted every one except 
elf. 

XJisem'bti-rden, -lm'rtlten, v. [See Disen-, 
Disem-, and Bubden z /.] = Disburden. Hence 
Diaemtuwdening vbl. sb. 

1790-18x0 Combe Devil upon Tivo Sticks (1817! VI. 282 
Of all its affairs he has disemburthened himself. 1855 
Browning Fra Lippo Lippi y Never was such prompt dis- 
emburdening. 1884 Law Times 27 Sept. 361/1 The local 
courts should be disemburdened of non-contentious business. 

Disemic (cbi|Snmik), a. [f. L. disaitus disyl- 
labic, a. Gr. SlaTjfios of doubtful quantity (f. 81- 
(Dl- -) twice + aijna a sign) + -IC.] In Gr. and L . 
Prosody'. Of the value of two mono or units of 
time (cf. TbISEMIC). In recent Diets. 

Disempa're, V. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dcsem - 
pare-r, f. ties-, Dis- 4 + c/nparer to possess, get 
possession of.] traits. To dispossess, 
c 1500 Melusine xxix. 213 My brother .. thou wylt so 
dysempare & putte out fro Ills royaume. , 

Diaempassioned, var. Disimpasstoned. • 
t Disempe*ster, v. Obs. Also disim-. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Emfesteu v.] traits. To rid of that 
which pesters or plagues. 

16x3 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. 104 To unburthen his 
charge, and dis-impester his Court, 1654 Trait Contm. Nch. 
ii. 4 That the Church might he disempestered of Arians. 

+ Dise*mpire, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + 
Empire.] irans. To deprive of the imperial power. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 576 Otho, whom 
this very Pope.. had both..aduanced, and. .dis-empyred. 
Disemploy (diseraploi*), v. rare. Also 7 -im- 
ploy, [f. Dis- 6 + Employ vi] traits. To cease 
to employ, dismiss from, or throw out of, employ- 
ment. 

16x8 Bolton Florus iv. ii. 266 The Senate consulted to 
disemploy Caesar. 364Z Jek. Taylor Episc. (R.), If per- 
sonal defailance be thought reasonable to disimploy the j 
whole calling, then neither clergy nor laity should ever 
serve a prince. 1886 O. Lodge Inaug. Addr. in L'pool 
Univ. Coll. Mag. 130 Their fellows employing them or 
disemploying them as it suits their convenience. 

Hence Disemployed ppl. a. } not employed, out 
of employment, unemployed. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (1727) *3 Sins and irregu- 
larities .. which usually creep upon idle, disemployed and 
curious persons. 1669 Woowiead St. Teresa 1. xviii. 109 
No one of them is so dis-employed as. . to be able to attend 


to anything, else. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rcr. Y.’-jB/ 
The disemployed, the unnecessary', the superfluous poor. 
1893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 22 Alar., There is very little 
disemployed labor in the country. 

Disemployment, rare. . [f. prec. + -ment.] 
Absence or withdrawal of employment. 

1653 Jer. Taylor Holy Living i. § x. (1727) 8 In this glut 
of leasure and disemployment. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 
7 Aug., This action is leading to some disemployment of 
labor at eastern works. 

Bisempow’er, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 f Empower.] 
traits. To divest or deprive of power conferred. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius in. Comm, xii, If. .he can confuse 
the brain and disempower the understanding. 1858 Busn- 
nell Nat. « 5 * Supernal, iii. (1864) 68 He is disabled, disem - 
powered, reduced ill tone. 

Disemprison, var. Djsimpiuson. 

Disen-, disem-. Verbs in dis- are sometimes 
in sense negative or privative of those in em~, at- : 
e.g. enfranchise , disfranchise; generally, how- 
ever, verbs in cm- or en- have dis- prefixed, as in 
dis-tmbarrass , dis- engage } dis-entwine . In not a 
few cases, both forms occur; e.g. disbowel - dis- 
embowel , disfranchise * disenfranchise. Forms in 
disem- and disen- are found even where no verbs in 
cm- or cn - appear, as in disemburden, disenhalloWj 
disenravcl. 

Disenable (disen£‘*b’l\ V. Also 6-7 -inable. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enable.] irans. To render unable or 
incapable ; to disable : the reverse of enable. 

X604 1 ’. Wright Passions vi. 346 By sinnes we are . . 
wounded in nature, disenabled to goodnes, and incited to 
lines. 1608 Hieron Defence ii. 197 Bellarmin, by rejecting 
their testimonies in parte, disinableth them in the whole. 

1651 Fuller s Abel Rediz', t Bradford 188 The Palsie .. for 
eight yeers together disinabled him from riding. 1690 Seer. 
Hist. Chas. II <5- Jas. //, 110 A Bill to disinable him to 
inherit the Imperial Crown of the Realm. 1811 Lamb Ldax 
on Appetite , I am constitutionally disenabled from that 
vice. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 220 [This] 
makes all the personages puppets and disenables them for 
being characters. 

absol. 2642 Fuller Holy 4* Prof. St. 1. xv. 48 Neither doth 
an apprentiship extinguish native, nor disinable to acquisitive 
Gentry. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828)^! II. 434 By /he Act 
of Oblivion they are pardoned, hut it is your law in being 
that does disenable. 

Hence Disenabled ppl. a Disenabling* vbl. 
sb . ; also Disenablement, the action of disen- 
abling or fact of being disenabled. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 57 By his dcserued 
death, and the disenablement of his sonnes. 1613 Jack c on 
Creed 1. m. xi. Ixxvni.]§ 1. 175 For disinahlingof this Nation 
from effecting what he feared. 1641 Milton Rejorm. j. 
(1851) 8_To set their hands to the disenabling and defeating 
. . of Princesse Mary. 1663 Dcpos. Cast. York (Surtees) 1 13 
She . . was soe infirme and disenabled, that [etc.J. 

Disena'ct, v. rare . [f. Dis- 6 + Enact.] 

Irans. To annul that which is enacted ; to repeal. 
Hence Disena*ctment, the repeal of an enactment. 

2651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. xxiv. (1739) no And 
did build and pull down, enact and disenact. 1859 Smiles 
Sctf-help 2 The chief reforms of the last fifty years have 
consisted mainly in abolitions and disenactments. 

Disena'mour, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Enamour : 
cf. F. dlsenamottr-er (i 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
and It. disinnamorarci] trails. To free from 
being enamoured ; to put out of conceit. Hence 
f Disena*moured ppl. a. 

3598 Florjo, Suantorarsi , to disinamour, to fall in dislike. 
Suamoralosi, disinamored, falne in dislike. 1620 Shelton 
Quix. IV. xviii. 144 He makes Don Quixote disenamour’d 
of Dulcinea del Toboso. 

t Disenca'ge, Obs. In 7 disin-. [Dis- 6.] 
traits. To liberate as from a cage ; to Discaok. 

1654 Gayton Pleas . Notes iv. xxii. 274 The Don is disin- 
caged. 

t Disenca’mp, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Encamp.] 
intr. To move one’s camp; to Decamp. 

1652 Cokaine tr. Ca/prenede’s Cassandra I. 40 Seeing 
the Army disencampt. 1658 J. Webb tr. Colprenede’s Cleo- 
patra viii. ii. 142 Then giving order for the march, she 
disencatnped, the next morning, towards Dacia. 

Disenchai'n, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Enchain: 
cf. F. difsenchaincr ( 1 6th c. in Littre).] trails. To 
set free from chains or restraint ; to reverse the pro- 
cess of enchaining. Hence Disen charned a. 

ai 849 Poe Eiros $ Charm ion Wks. (1888) *45 ^hy need 
I paint, Charmion, the novvdisenchained frenzy of man kint . 
1856 Masson Ess. y Th.Poetty^i 9 Idealizations 
be.. not copied from nature, but imagined and full fasti ion 
by the soul of man, and thence disenchaineu into na tire. 

Disenchant (disen.tja-nt), ZL Also 7~S disin*. 
[ad. F. dlscnchanter U 3 * c - in Hatz.JHrra.;, i. 
tics-, Dis- 4 + enchanter lo Eschant; cf. It. dtsm- 
cautare, Sp, desencantar. .] trails To set rce i 
enchantment, magic spell, or illusion. 

a IS 86 SinMI'Y (jof Alas Met your ca n b«.n d* «ndan| 

yield you countercharms, aMe 'o di ' > c si ro kc 

thc . 

or two Ends M I No reading or study 

J7 S, Gocdsm. , he fairy-bnd around hint. 

had con.nbuted .o d.-enc ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

01850 Arab. A/ - ( th i s me tamorphotis, to d.sen- 

'r C Ther',S« Gbf %"sLt flirt, viii. , 2. 4,6 He had 
di"nchan.ed f.i people of their blind fa.th ,n the Crown. 
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Disenchanted, ///* [f. prec. + -edI.] 

Freed from enchantment or illusion. 

x6n Cotgr., disinchaunted. 1682 Dryden 

Mcdctll 180 Nor are thy disenchanted Burghers few. 1742 
Young Nt. Tit. J. 346 The disenchanted earth Lost all her 
lustre. 1838 .Dickens Nick. Nick, xxx, A crest-fallen, 
dispirited, disenchanted man. 

Disencha-nter, [f. as prec. + -erL] One 
who removes enchantment. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Notes in. viii. iig Disinchanters of Ne- 
gromancers, dtsrobers of gypsies. 1831 [see Disenchan- 
tress]. 1862 Mrs. Olipiiant Mortimers 1 . 2S3 Harry., 
gazed with open eyes and mouth at the disenchanter. 

Disenclia'uting, vbl. sb.' [f. as prec. + -INC 1 .] 
Deliverance from enchantment. 

1620 Shelton Qnix. III. xxxv. 252 He may .. do all that 
is fitting for her Disenchanting. 2718 Mqtteux Qnix. (1892) 
II.XN.xv.268 May you and your disenchanting go to the devil. 

Disenclia'iitiixg, ///■ a. [f. as prec. + -iko ^.] 
That disenchants. Hence Disenclia’ntingly adv. 

2755 Young Centaur vi. 221 At the touch of my disen- 
chanting pen. 1866 Nona Bellairs Wayside FI. vi. 69 
History comes with its disenchanting wand. 1886 R. Dow- 
ling Fatal Bonds 1 . xi. 219 He was disenchanringly opaque. 

Xlisenclia-ntmeiit. [f. Disenchant v. + 
-I ik nt. after enchantment : cf. F. dcsenchantement 
(17th c. in Halz.-Darm.).] The action of disen- 
chanting or fact of being disenchanted. ■ 

1620 Shelton Qnix. IV. xxii. (R.), All concluded in the 
promise . . of the disenchantment. 1675 (title), O Brarile, 
or the inchanted Island; being a Relation of a late Dis- 
covery of the Dls-inchantment of an Island in the North of 
Ireland. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 118 All the con- 
jurers . . might assist at^ the djsinchantment. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der.vu. xxvi,This general disenchantment with 
the world . .only intensified her sense of forlornness, 

Diseuch.a*ntress. [f. Disenchanted + -ess.] 
A female disenchanter. 

2832 Carlyle Bart. Res. 11. Neither Disenchanter nor 
Disenchantre-»s. .can abide by Feeling alone. 

DiseuchaTm, v. rare. Also 7 -in-, [f. Dis- 
6 + Enchaum.] trans. To deliver from a charm. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year n. i. 9 The fear of a Sin 
had disincharmed him. 1884 Browning Ferishtah 143 
A chill wind disencharms All the late enchantment ! 

t XJisenclorster, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 6 
+ Encloisteu v.] trans. To set free from clois- 
tered eonjjjjcme.uf and feclusjoD. 

1652 Benlowes Theopli. iv. lxxxvii, Let her still Enjoy 
her disencloystred fill In these high Extasies. 

+ Disenclo’se, v. Obs. rar e . Also 7 -inclose, 
[f. Dis* 6 + Enclose v.] trans. To throw open 
(that which is enclosed) ; to do away with the en- 
closure of. Hence Disenclo-sed ppl. a. 

x6xx Cotgr., Desclon-e, to disparke, vnclose ; disinclose, 
pull downe hedges or inclosures. 1665 Woodhead St. Teresa 
1. vii. 33 Neither is this Monastery also of the most open 
and dis-cnclo>.ed. 

t Disencou*rage, Obs . [f. Dis- 6 -t- En- 
courage. Cf. Discourage.] trans. To deprive 
of encouragement; to Discourage. 

2626 in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) I, 371 To disencourage 
all opposers. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 26 7 6 Yet that must 
not disencourage you. 18 00 Mad. D’Arblay Diary $ Lett. 
(1846) VI. 243 The world has acknowledged you my off- 
spring, and I will disencourage you no more. 1803 Ibid. 325. 

Hence + Disencouiaging, ppl. a. ; also f Dis- 
encon’rager Obs. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. To Rdr. 14 As great .. 
Disencouragers as our Bibliopolists prove to learned Poverty. 
a 1806 C. J. Fox Hist . Janies // (1808) 27 The most com- 
pletely disencouraging example that history affords. 

t Dxsencou-ragement. Obs. Also 7 -in-, 
[f. prec. ; cf. encouragement. ] Lack or withdrawal 
of encouragement; disheartenment, discourage- 
ment. 0 


*59^ Barret Theor. ll'at^res m. u # yj The effect where' 
shall breede . . disencouragement, and weakening to tl 
enemy. i6 3 z J. Hayward tr. Biond?s Eromcna 56 Neitli 
should her present humor give you [a suitor] any cause 
thstneouragement. 1668 Iltiierudge She toou’d if she con 
Jr'-iv, , (7=3) 90 1 he utter decay and disencourageme. 
on rade and Industry. 1715 M. Davies A then, llrit. 1. Pr, 
bBUnder a temptation of a total Disencouragement. 

Jjisencrease : see Dfsf.wr ease. 
Disencumber (disenktrmbDi),’*,. Also 7 -in 

[ad. it.desencombrer , earlier descncombre (12— iat 
c. in Ilatz.-Darm.) : see Dls^ 4. and Encumber, 
trans. lo relieve or free from encumbrances. 

1598 Barret Theor. Il'arrrs v. ii. x -} 0 The smre hAiir 

itb'Sfc'/v" 1 " F ad d- Ph w ! '. lc an<1 disencoiiiberei 
16S7 .Milton P. L . v. 7 co Ere dim Night had disincumbe, 
Hcav n. r.75t Johnson Bumbler No. H7 r s Most exp 
ilinously disencumbered from my villatick basbfulnes 
;?<4 " OKlisw. Excursion lx. 7 i On that superior held 
\\ ho sits, is disencumbered from the press Of near o 
structions. # 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iv. 307 Tl 
beautiful pillars were disencumbered of the monumen 
which, .encrusted and disfigured them. ' 

Disenctt'mbered, ffl. a, [f. p rec . + - E n i 
Freed from encumbrance. 


rfin Cotgr., Beseemin', dtsincoinhred, vnpestcrcd. i68r 
Dryden Abe, A chit. 850 Free from Earth, thy disen- 
cumbred Soul Mounts up 1705 A dd ,son Italy j6 The 
Church of St. Justina..is the most handsom, luminous, dis- 
encumber d Building in the Inside that I have ever seen. 
* 7 ®.* , CowrER Retirement 394 hour handsome bays, That 
whirl away from business and deb a i c The disencumbered 
Atlas of the .State. 1824 L. Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 


I. 449 That the more important . .’words may possess .the 
last place, quite disencumbered. 

Disencu-mberment. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ment: cf. K. dlsencombrcmcnt (Littre).] The 
action of disencumbering or fact of being disen- 
cumbered. In recent Diets. 

t DisencTTinbraiice. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-AXCE, after encumbrance .] Deliverance or free- 
dom from encumbrance. 

2712 Steele Sped. No. 264 7 x Out of mere Choice, and 
an elegant Desire of Ease and Disincumhrance. 1776 Adam 
Smith (F. N. v. ii. (1S69) II. 455 The waste, and not ih e 
disencumbrance, of the estate was the common effect of a 
long minority. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on (1794) II. No. 
60. 406 An indecorous ease, and a selfish disincumhrance. 
Disend, obs. lorm of Descend. . 
t Eiseuda’mag'e, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To relieve from loss or dnmage. 

1655 Jennings Elise 69 Promising that he would diseq. 
damage him of all his pretended wrongs. 

Disendow (disendmr), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Endow,] 
trans. To deprive or strip of endowments. 

x86t F.^Hall in Jmt. Asia t. Sec . Bengal 4 Descend- 
ants who were not entirely disendowed of power. 1868 
Pall Mall G. 38 Feb., One^ cannot understand why the 
Protestant rector should vanish from the land the moment 
the [Irish] Church is disendowed. 1883 Lauoucherc jn 
Fortn. Rev., The Established Church will at once be dis- 
established and disendowed. 

Hence Disendowed///, a.. Disendowing’ vbl. 
j/;. and///, a.; also Disendower, one who dis- 
endows ; Disendowment, the action or fact of 
disendowing. (All chiefly used in reference to 
ecclesiistical endowments.) 

2864 Webster, Disendowment. 2867 Brewer in Times 
10 Apr. 8/ The House of Commons has pledged itself to the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church. 
1869 Daily Tel. 5 July, The great disestablisher^and dis- 
endower. 1874 Eclectic Sept. 319 The secularized and 
disendowed priests ofaonce popular religion. 1874 M or ley 
Compromise (1886) 99 The disendowment of the national 
church. x888 Pall Mall G, 9 Apr. 2/2 Used to hearing dis- 
establishers accused of a new Crucifixion and disendowers 
identified with Judas. 

Disener, var. of Decener, Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ix.xxx. 141 Eueryche shal haue 
undre hym a dyzener of carpenters and a dyzener of helpers 
and also thre diseners of laborers, 
f Disenfila'de, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + - 
Enfilade v .] trans. (See quot.) 

2706 Accomplished Officer v. 39 Care ought to be taken, 
that all the Parts of the Covered Way be Disenfitaded. 
Which is done either by Nature, or by Traverses of all 
those Parts of the Country which might command them. 
Hid. 40 To DisenfiJade signify’,** so to dispose the Ground 
or a Work, as that it may not be seen or discovered by the 
Enemy, and battered in a straight line. 

Disenfra’ncliise, v. [f. Dis- 6 -p Enfran- 
chise v. II.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of civil or electoral privi- 
leges ; to Disfranchise. 

2654 Butler Hud. it. ii. 708 And they, in mortal Battel 
vanquish’d, Are of their Charter dis-enfranchis’d. 1739 H. 
Brooke Gust arms Vasa (Jod.), That nature . . Shall disen- 
franchise all her lordly race. 1893 Lydia H. Dickinson in 
Barrows Pari. Relig. I. 507 There could.. be no legal act 
disenfranchising woman, since she was never legally en- 
franchised. 

+ 2 . [f. Dis- 5, or error.] To set free, liberate, 
enfranchise. Obs, rare. 

x6z6 T. H. Cause In's Holy Crt. 153 A cruell Tyranny, 
from whence she may with a Iitle courage disinfranchize 
herselfe. 1654 Ld. Orrery Parthcnissa (1676) 360, I re- 
solv'd my self not a little disenfranchis’d from that obligation. 

Hence Disenfra nchising ppl. a. and vbl . sb. • 
also f Disenfra-nchisexnent Obs.: ; - * 

1721 Bailey, Disenfranchisement , a being. 'disfranchised. 
1865 Mom. Star 9 May, This . . is not an enfranchising, but 
a disenfranchising measure. 

disengage (distng^da),*;. Also 7-8 disin- 
gage. [ 1 . Dis- 6 + Engage v. ; prob. after F. itts- 
engager (1462 in Hatz.-Darm.).] ... 

LI. trans. To free from engagement, pledge, 
contract, or obligation. Obs. exc. zvspa.fplc. 

2611 Cotgr., Dcsengager , to disingage, vngage, redeems. 
1622 M abue tr. A temans Guzman d'A If. 11. * * ij a. Moneys 
wherewithal! to pay my debts, &. to disincage my word. 
1648 ^ Milton Tenure Kings (1630) 10 If the king prov’ij 
unfaithful the people woidd be disingag’d. - 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) II. xxix. 278 To be a single woman all my 
life, if'he would not disengage me of my rash, my foolish 
promise. 2837 [see DisengacedJ. 

2 . To loosen from that which holds fast, adheres, 
or entangles; to detach, liberate, free. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 34. Two great 
Ships . . between which we were so intangled, that we could 
not in three hours disengage our selves, 2678 Loud.' Gaz. 
No. 2317/4 Sieur Ollier was mortally wounded, and taken, 
but afterwards disengaged again. 277X Olivjcr Fencing 
Familiarized (1780) 60, I make an appel and disengage 
the point of my sword as if my design were to thrust cartt; 
overt he arm. 1834 Medwin Angler in ll 'ales I. 74, 1 had . . 
previously wound therope. .round myarm : the consequence 
was, that I could not disengage my wrist. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 209 It slowly_ decomposes the water, combining 
with its hydrogen and disengaging its oxygen. 

b -fSc • 

a x6x8 Sylvester Job Triumphant \. 390 Hee will.. from 
the sword of war thee dis-ingage. 2634 Hauington Costard 
(Arb.) 64 My sacke will disingage All humane thoughts. 


DISENGAGEMENT, 


1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 39 Henry the fourth 
endeavoured to disingage him from the service of the Arch- 
Duke. 1721 Addison Sped. No. 63 7 1 It is very hard for 
the Mind to disengage it self from a Subject in which it has 
been long employed, a 2871 Grote Eth. Frapn. iv. (jsJa 
77 lo disengage great principles from capricious adjuncts, * 
p. To loosen a bund or that which binds. 

X780 Cowper Doves 10 Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No lime shall’disengage. 1856 Bryant Old Mads Funeral 
vii, Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

3 . intr. tfor refl.) To free oneself, get loose. 

2646 J. Hall Poems 1. 38 Wee ’I disingage, our bloodies 

form snail fly Beyond the reach of Earth. 1(97 Couir? 
Ess. Mor. Stdj. 11. (1709) 98 In conversing with Boobs we 
may chuse our Company, and disengage without Ceremony 
or Exception. _ 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry ni. So The left 
Troop.. must disengage.. before it can move. 

4 . intr. Fencing. To reverse the 1 dative position 
of the blades by smartly passing the point to the 
opposite side of the opponent’s sword. 

2684 R. H. School Recreat. 71 When you are on your 
Guard, and within your Adversary’s Sword, disengage and 
make your Feint without. 2772 OuvtrR Fencing FamiL 
(1780) 38 If you perceive your adversary force your blade, I 
would always have you disengage, keeping the point strait to 
his body. 2809 Roland Fencing S3 To disengage is simply 
to pass your blade on the other side of your adversary’s (it 
is no matter whether within or over the arm) and to thrust. 

Hence Disenga'ging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Disen- 
gaging gear, machinery see Engaging ppl. a, 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 50 Caveating or Disengaging. 
Here you must . . slip your Adversaries Sword, when you 
perceive him about to bind or secure yours. xZ-jyBoIsOzm 
Bk. 77 Disenga/ing is performed by dexterously shifting the 
point of your foil from one side of your ad versary’s blade P 
the other ; that is, from carte to tierce, or vice versa. 187. 
Kniciit Diet. Mccli ., Disengagiug-gcar, contrivances b; 
which machines are thrown out of connection with thei 
motor, by disconnecting the wheels, chains or bands wh:d 
drive them. 


Disenga’ge, sb. [f. prec. vb.] Fencing Tin 
.act of disengaging or reversing ihe relative positior 
of the blades, so as to free one’s own for a thrust 
So counter- disengage. 

1772 Olivier Fencing Famil, (17S0) 232 Begin trying yem 
adversary with appels, beatings, disengages, and extension* 
in order to embarrass him. Ibid. 87 The counter-discngag< 
of carte over the arm. 1879 Eticycl. Brit. IX. 71 tFatciitg 
Cut and disengage, if made inside of the arm, is pameti bj 
quarte, or the counter of tierce ; if outside, by tierce 0: 
counter in quarte. 2889 [see Counter-djsengace, soy , 

Disengaged (diseng^dsd), ppl a. [f. as prea 
+ -ed 1 ; but often used as f. Dis- 10 + Engaged.] 
Set free from engagement, ties, or prepossession j 
free from obligatory connexion ; . detached; nol 
engaged; untrammelled, unoccupied, at liberty. 

1621 Sir G. Calvert in Fortesc. Papers 155 So lon S**j! J 
Prince Palatine shall keepehimselfdisengascdfi'orniaw 'e 
in them. 2651 Hobbes Gcvt. $ Soc. ni. § = 4 * 5 1 „ 

Nature therefore commands the Judge to be ’ 

2676 W. Hubbard Happiness of People 53 Such P r °J , .**. 
.'.doe but embolden disengaged standere by l0C0 ." 1 P f f 
both. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 318 r 1 Th.s Udyi^ofafr« 
and disengaged Behaviour. 2771 OLiVJKRFr^rm/ 

(1780)38 Seize the time, and give hnn a disengage 
in carte over the arm. 2794 Sullivan Vuv> * - • . 

The other acids are only in a disengaged _ ,• 

waters accidentally. 2837 Dickens Picket. « r ) 
engaged this evening? . 

Eisenga-gedness. U- prec.+->'Ess.J • 
quality ol being disengaged ; freedom irom 
engagement, obligation, or prepossession. 

• 2685 tr. Grac tan’s Courtier's Orac. 195 fo S P C3 *.^ 
shews not onely a disengagedness, but also a e 

wit. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will. it. *33 iriort 
the Soul has of this Disengagedness in its ac \ s» , 
Liberty. 2849 J. Hamilton Lets .} n 
I have a singular sensation of disengagedne _ 

Gurney Tedium Quid 1 . 250 The application 
disengagedness and common-sense. \ ff Bis- 

Disengagement (disingMsmcnt). i u 

ENGAGE v. + -ment, after engagement', ci. * . 

gagement (15th c.)] The action of disc -, t> » 
or fact of being disengaged from (anything*. . 

1650 Earl Monm. tr. Sena u It's Man thioc^ 

They call poverty a dis-ingagenientfrom - . 

x6g 9 H. Chandler Bigotry (r 7 ci ) 61 
was no Dis'.ngagement from Judaism, , . 7 _-j, em cnt 
tr. Narim'zmfs Ptuugyridt IVef., A noble ; 
from the World.. -1887 R. GARNETTin .ra^itioral 

Introd. 12 He has not that disengagement fr *. 
and conventional influences . . which cnara 

me b. The physical, esp. chemical, separation in- 
setting free (of anytliing). «„». (iEooJ U’- 

2791 W. Nicholson tr. Chaptal s Elet t . ■ . ( yofpitmy' 

213 The disengagement of a considerable q l /:< 

gas. 1842 De Quincey in j " 4 ' u W ; c bt» ,d i n S 

lestorauon and disengagement ot in ^16 t‘" 

surmouming the city. ^ j- Wrr _/« C inent ofb^ 1 * 

gaseous acids are absorbed ..with disen„ b .yjgjesSItn. 

c. Freedom from . cn g a S ement, fw ^4i m or ^ 
occupation, or ties ; detachment ; ^ 

of manner or behaviour. 

2701 Steele Funeral in. i. (1702) 3 ^ ^ V ‘ ri \| a r.rier. tp 

. . The Negligence, the Di.scn jtacetaon J Di,in;« cr £‘ 

Brit. Apollo ill. No. 77 . 3 /r i h “V^ c «.!c L*** £ 

Conquer more, Thau nil j;our SeY b> pr o!«'«.. 


1750 Johnson KomU.-r No. i+ ' r 4 ■' j l |i K n»S'f' 
schemes of life in a state of abstra _ with * 


senemes oi me i*» t ^«r.»-^red ' 

i 7 C8 Woman of Honor II. r8r, f . PP/ ,^ c t3tor. 
freedom and dis-ingagement of a >1 





DISENG-IRDLE. 


445 


DISENTW1NE. 


Ff.krier Grk.^Philos. I, x. 241 This mental disengagement 
. . and liberation. 

d. The dissolution of an engagement to be 
married. 

1796 Jane Austen Sense ft Sens, xxix, She might wound 
Marianne still deeper by treating their disengagement '. . as 
an escape from.. evils. ^ 1895 Wes! in. Gas. 7 Feb. 8 i,‘ Dis- 
engagement ’ is a pleasing euphemism for a gentle form of 
* breach of promise • ' 

e. Fencing. (See Disengage v. 4.) 

1771 Olivier Fencing Famil. (1780) 3S Of the Disengage- 
ment. 3809 Roland Fencing 65 The side on which it was 
usual to pnrry the disengagement. 1889 W. H. Pollock, etc-, 
Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 48 Simple attacks are. .four : the 
straight thrust, the disengagement, the coupe, and the 
counter-disengagement. 

Disengrrdle, v. rare.' [Dis- 6.] irans. To 
undo the engirdling of ; to release from a girdle. 

3871 Swinburne Songs be/. Sunrise Prel. 90 And disen- 
girdled and discrowned The limbs and locks that vine 
leaves bound. 

t Eisengo rge, v. Obs. ran. [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To discharge (as a river) ; = Disgorge 2.. 

1610 Holland Camden's Bril. x. 239 At length he dis- 
engorgeth himselfe unto the Severa-sea. 

Disengwlf, -guTph, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
irans. '1 b cast up what has been engulfed. 

1839-44 Topper Prov. Philos. (1852) 386 The maelstrom 
[shallj disengulph its spoil. 

Disenliallow (dis&nboctaO, v. rare. [See 
Disen- and Hallow vi] irans. To deprive of 
hallowed character. 

1847 Lytton Lucre! ia 69 The love is disenhallowed. 

Disenherison, Disenherit, etc. : see Disin-. 
Disenme-sh, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] irans. To 
free from meshes or enmesbment ; to disentangle. 

1868 Browning Ring ft Bk. Xu. 565 Convulsive effort to 
disperse the films And disenmesh the fame o’ the martjr. 
Dis ennoble, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Ennoble.] irans. 
To deprive of nobleness; to render ignoble: the 
reverse of to ennoble. 

1645 Mod. Atisw . Pry line's Refly 20 It dis ennobles mens 
spirits. 3733 Addison Guardian No. 137 1*2 An unworthy 
behaviour degrades and disennobles a man in the eye of 
the world, 3842 Faber Styrian Lake 335 The disennobling 
of our lives. 

+ Diseno'rm, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 8 + 
Enokm v. or a.) irans. To free from irregularity; 
to make conformable to a norm or standard. 

1644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. viii. To prevent Confused 
tabling, and to disenorm Prepost’rous service. 

Disenra’vel, v. rare. [See Disen-, and Ravel 
v .] traits. To unravel, disentangle. 

1881 Black ie Lay Seym. x. 64 A tissue which no mortal 
skill can disenravel. 

+ Disenrrcli, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] irans. 
To deprive of riches ; to impoverish. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 2 Cor . viii. 9 He that was heir of all 
things . . disvnriched and disrobed himself of all. 

f Disenro’l, v. Obs. rare. In 7 disinroule. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enrol : cf. obs. F. descnroitller .] 
irans. To remove from a roll or list. 

<21631 Donne Let. to O' t ess. of Bedford in Poems 11650) 
164 He cannot -that’s, he will noti dis-inroule Your name. 
Disen sanity: see Disinsanity. 
Disenslirou'd, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] irans. To 
set free from a shroud or enshrouded state. 

3835 W. A. Butler in Blacktu. Mag. XXXV II. 857 When 
that misty vale Evanid, disenshrouding field and grove, 
LefUis. Mod. The disenshrouded statue. 

Disensla've, v. Also 7 disin-. [Dis- 6.] 
irans. To set free from enslavement; to liberate 
from slavery. Hence Bisensla’ved ppl. a. 

3649 Petit, in J. Harrington Dcf Rights Univ. Oxford 
(16901 3 Your worthyintentions to dislnslave the free born 
People of this Nation from, all manner of Arbitrary.. 
Power. _ 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vr. xi. 244 To disen- 
slave him’ from the bondage of Satan. i68r P. Rycaut 
Critick 242 To walk as free and dis in slaved as the King of 
it. a 1716 South Serin. (1737J III. viii (R,), They expected 
such an one as should disenslave them from the Roman 
yoke. 

Disentail (disenl* 1 *!), v. Also 7 disin-. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Entail ».-] Hence Disentailing///, a. 

1 . traits. {Law.) To free from entail ; to break 
the entail, of (an estate) ; see Entail sb 
3848 Wharton Law Lex. 645/2 Thcdisentailingdeed must 
be enrolled. 3858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prof. Law 
xvii. 129 [A] disentailing assurance. 1861 W. Bell Diet. 
Law Scot. 807/1 An heir born after that date [Aug. 3848] is 
entitled to disentail the estate under the authority of the 
Court. Ibid., The exercise of the power to disentail, 3885 
Sir N. Lindley in Law Times Ref. LII 1 . 609/2 He intended 
to disentail everything which he look under the will of his 
ancestor. Mod. Part of the estate has been disentailed, 
f 2 . To divest, dispossess, deprive of. 

3641 Milton Clu Govt. H. iii. (1851) 358 With much more 
reason undoubtedly ought the censure of the Church be 
quite devested and disintal’d of all jurisdiction whatsoever, 
d'b. To free oneself from, get rid of. Obs. 

3667 Decay CJir. Piety viii. f 26 To disintail those two 
most inestimable blessings, of a pure religion and outward 
peace, which our immediate progenitors left us. 

DisentaiT, sb. [f. prec. vb.j The act of dis- 
entailing, or breaking an entail. 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 8o7/2_An heir, . is not en- 
titled to give consent to a disentail, in opposition to the 
creditors in such debts. 3 868 .ric* 3 z-2 K/c/. c. 1 01 § 1 x 2 he 


execution of a deed of disentail. 1884 1 Vcekly A " otes 22 Nov. 
210/2 The power of sale in the will was destroyed by the 
disentail. 

Bisentarlment. [f.asprcc. + -ment.J = prec. 
1848 Wharton* Law Lex. 6+7/2 Thus much as to the dis- 
entailment of freehold. 3886 Law Ref. 31 Ch. Div. 254 In 
effecting the disentailment and resettling of this estate. - 

Disentangle (disenue-gg'l), v. Also 7-8 

disin-. | f. Dis- 6 + Entangle.] 

1 . traits. To free (anything) from that in or with 
which it is entangled ; to disengage, extricate. 
Const, from, formerly sometimes of. a. lit. 

1598 Florio /tat. Did., Strigare to disintangle, to rid. 
a 1693 Boyle (J.), Though in concretions particles so entangle 
one another . . yet they do incessantly strive to disentangle 
themselves, and get away. 1784 Cowper Task hi. 345 
They disentangle from the puzzled skein., The threads of 
. .shrewd design. 3847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) 1 1 . 21 
To disentangle our line from the water-lilies. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xix. 335 Two hours had been spent in the effort to 
disentangle ourselves from the crags. 

b. fig. To set free from intellectual, moral, or 
practical complications; to extricate from diffi- 
culties or hindrances. 1 

3613 Cotgr., Dcscmbarrasscr, to vnpester, disintangle. 
3632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Eromena 31 6 The Piincesse 
now disentangled of publike affaires, and desirous to know 
who shee was [etc.). 3709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 92 To dis- 
entangle our minds from . . prejudices. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V, III. xii. 370 The Emperor disentangled himself., 
from all the affairs of this world. 3874 Green Short Hist. 
vi. § 6. 325 To . . disentangle a few fiagmentary facts'from 
the mass of fable. 

2 . To bring (anything) out of a tangled state ; to 
unravel, untwist. 

3805 Southey Madoc in' Act. vi, Disentangling The passive 
reptile’s folds. 1826 Scott Diary 10 Feb. in Lockhart, One 
puzzles the skein in order to excite curiosity and then cannot 
disentangle it. 3856 Kane A ret. Es.pl. I. xx. 252 Patience 
to disentangle the knots of my harness. 
fig. x66o Marvell Corr. xiiL Wks. 1872-5 II. 40 , 1 shall . . 
inform myselfe here how that annexion stands, and the 
readiest way of disintanglmg it. 1753 Johnson Rambler 
No. 169 p 33 He must . . disentangle his method, and alter 
his arrangement. 3873 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. i. 33 
We can disentangle the several elements of which it is 
made up. 

3 . intr. (for refit .) To become disentangled; to 
disentangle oneself (quot. 1676), 

3607 Ford's Madrigal, 'Since first / saw your face \ My 
heart is fast, And cannot disentangle. 1676 Marvell Mr. 
Smirke K iv, Betaking themselves to this Spiritual Warfare, 
they ought to disintangle from the World. 2226 A dv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 24 My Foot disentangled, and I fell plum into the 
Sea % 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 455^ Thoughts disintangle 
passing o’er the lip. Mod. This skein won’t disentangle. 
Hence Disenta*ngled ppl. a., -ing vbl sb. 
i6ix Cotgr., Dcsnteslement , vnpestcring, disintricating,dis- 
intangling. 1633 G- Herbert Temple , Reprisal l ii, A disen- 
tangled state and free. 3675 Traherne Chr. Ethics ii. 14 
Our thoughts and affections must be always disentangled. 

Disentanglement, [f. prec. + -meat, after 
entanglement. \ The fact of disentangling, or state 
of being disentangled. 

175* Johnson Rambler No. ito r to The disentanglement 
of actions complicated with innumerable circumstances. 
1774 Warton Hist. Erg. Poetry (1840) III. xliv. 127 In the 
disentanglement of this distressful tale. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. I 228 Such process or disentanglement . . though easy 
for posterity, is always impossible to living actors in the 
drama of life. 

33 isenta*ngler. rare. One who disentangles. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 33 Apr. 3/1 Mr. Buchanan’s work of 
disentangler is conducted with a good deal of spirit. 

+ Dise’nter, v. Law. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Enter 
v. 2.] traits. To eject, oust, dispossess. 

1629 MS.Acc. St. Johns Hosp., Canterb For his charges 
when he went into Thanett. to disenter Sampson from our 
lands and to take possession. 1631 Ibid., [We] went to 
Hoath to disenter Baker. 

Disenter, -erre, obs. ff. Disinter v. 

+ Disentera’tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
*disenteratc vb., f. Dis- 7 + Or. tvrepa bowels.] 
Evacuation of the bowels. 

x 6 S 4 GaYTOn Pleas. Notes m. viii. 123 For doing the work 
of Nature (I mcane not that of Disenteration) but of laugh- 
ing. 

DisentKraT, -all, v. Also 7 disin-. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Enthral.] irans. To set free from en- 
thralment or bondage ; to liberate from thraldom. 

a 1643 G. Sandys (J.), God my soul shall disenthral. 1653 
Milton Ps. iv. 4 In straits and in distress Thou didst me 
disenthrall And set at large. 3689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 
149 In seeking freedom from Tyranny, be. .was the principal 
Instrument to di'-inthrall them. 1843 J. MartineaU Chr. 
Life (1867) 331 Reverence which disenthrals the mind from 
lower passions. 

Hence Disenthralled ppl. a. 

1848 R. I. Wilberforce Ittcamoilon xiii. (1852) 363 Only 
through union with our disenthralled representative. 
DisenthraTdom. rare. [irreg. f. prec. + 
-doji, after thraldom . ] =next. 

1823 A’We Monthly Mag. VII. 5 »> The advocates or dis- 
enthraldom from the classic school. 

DisentliraTment. [I. Disknthiiai. + -must.] 
The action of freeing, or fact of being freed, from 
enthralment ; emancipation from thraldom. 

1825 Ld. Cock burn Mem. 262 The disen thralment of 
those who had liberated themselves 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind 54 Enjoying that delicious sense of disenthralment 
from the actual which . . twilight brings. 


Disentlirone (disenpro-vn), v. Also 7 disin-. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Enthrone.] irans. To put down from 
a throne ; to depose from royal or supreme dignity 
or authority; to dethrone. 

1608 H evwood Lucrece 1. ii. Whs. 1874 V. 171, I charge 
thee, Tarquin, disinthrone thy selfe. 3667 Milton P . L, 
n. 229 Either to disinthrone the King of Heav’n We warr 
..or to regain Our own right .lost. 1855 Milmak Lai. 
Chr. (1S64) IX. xiv. x. 346 The proposal of a new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures .. disenthroned the Vulgate from its 
absolute exclusive authority. 

Hence Dis entbro ming - vbl. sb. ; Dis enthrone- 
ment, dethroning. 

•1648 Milton Observe Ad. Peace (1853) 559 Which act of 
any King against the Consent of his Parlament . . might of 
it self strongly conduce to the disinthrowning him. 3848 
Hampden Bawpf. Led. (ed. 3) 157 The disenthroning of 
Providence. 1894 Asquith Sp. at Newburgh 24 Oct., To 
seek for the disenthronement of religious privilege. 
Disentitle (disentoi-t’l), v. . Also -7 . disin-. 
[f. Dis- 6+ Entitle ] irans. To deprive of title 
or right {to something) : the reverse of to entitle. 

1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 131 All that eat are not 
made Christ’s body, and all that eat not are not disimitled 
to the resurrection. <117x6 South A erm VIII. v.»R. Every 
ordinary offence does not disentitle a son to the love of his 
father. 3856 Froude Hist Eng. I. 99 He., would have 
pleaded the sacred right of inheritance, refusing utterly the 
imaginary law which disentitled him. 

Disentomb (disent/ 7 -m), v. [f. Dis- 6 + En- 
tomb.] irans. To take out of the tomb; \transf. 
and fig.) to take (anything) out of that in which 
it is buried or hidden away ; to disinter, unearth. 

3626 T. H. Caussius Holy Crt. 370 A mad vanity of 
Nobility of race, which cause th many to dig out, and dis- 
entombe their Grand-Sires, as it were, from the ashes of 
old Troy. 3839 De Quincey Recoil. Labes Wks. 3S62 II. 
96 Worlds of fine thinking lie buried in that vast abyss, 
never to be disentombed. 3877 A B. Edwards Up Nile 
xxi. 659 A mummy., which we saw disentombed. 3880 
M c Ca*rthy Own Times IV. 527 Mr. Freeman .. disen- 
tombed a great part of the early history of England. 

Hence Disentombed (-t7?‘md), ppl. a ; Disen- 
tombment (t/rmjment), the act oi disentombing. 

3859 Smiles Self Help iii. 55 The disentombment of the 
Nineveh marbles. 1871 Fraser Life < 5 * Lttt. Berkeley iii. 
78 The disentombed remains of Herculaneum. 

t DisentraiT, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + En trail 
sb. 1 (in early use entrai’l).] traits. To draw forth 
from the entrails or inward parts. Hence + Dis- 
entraiTed ppl. a. 

15 96 Spenser /*. Q. iv. iii. 28 The disentrayled blood 
Adowne their sides like litle rivers stremed. Ibid. iv. vi. 
36 Heaping huge strokes ..As if he thought her soule to 
disentrayle. x 692 J. Salter Triumphs Jesus 22 As if they 
designed to dis-entrail His very Soul. 
Disentrarnment. rare . [f. Dis- 6 + En- 

train v.~ + -MENT.] The action of discharging 
(troops) from a railway train ; detraining. 

x88t Globe 18 Apr. 5 The disentrainment Was superintended 
by Lieuu-Colonel Knight. 

Disentra*mmel,^. [f. Dis- 6 + Entrammei..] 
traits. To free from its trammels, or from an en- 
trammelled state. 

3866 Pall Mall G. 22 Jan. x Before the Federal Power 
had been disentrammelled from the civil war. 3878 Swin- 
burne Poems ft Ball. Ser. it. xr Any soul .. Disrobed and 
disentrammelled. 

Disentra’nce, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Entrance v.] 
traits. To bring out of or arouse from a trance, or 
from an entranced state. 

3663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 7x7 Ralpho by this time disen- 
tranc’d. Upon his Bum himself advanc’d. 1809 Coleridge 
Friend (1S66) 351 This trifling incident startled and dis- 
entranced me. 3855 Browning Any Wife to A ny H ttsband 
xv, Love so, then, if thou wilt I Give all thou cans: Away 
to the new faces— -disen tranced . . obdurate no more. 

Hence Disentra'ncement. In recent Diets, 
t Disentra*verse, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 
+ *entravcrsc vb., repr. F. entraverser to place en 
travers or athwart : cf. Entrayerse adv.] traits. 
To wrest (meaning). 

1610 W. Folkingham ArtofSurs’ey t. viii. 18 PJillie dis- 
en trauerses the meaning of Pulla to imply a blackish, gentle, 
mellow, and tender soyle. 

Disentrayle, obs. form of Disentkail v. 
Disentrea-t, v. Obs. rarc~°, [f. Dis- 6 + En- 
treat.] traits. To deprecate, entreat not to have. 

16 ix Cotgr., Des frier, to vnpray, disin treat, 
t DlS entr It'S t, v- obs. rare. [Dis- O.J 
traits. To deprive (a person) of a trust; the oppo- 


e of entrust . . , 

548 I. Goodw.k Riyhl * Might 13 There is i the smj 
;rty in a Pupill, or person in his minority, to “ 1S * C . . 
Guardian, how lawfully soever chosen, upon s sp 
male-administration, or unfaithfulnesses - 

Usentwrne, * U- Dp- 6 - Fntivi.nl ] 

. tram. To free from being; entwined , to tin- 
me, untwist, disentangle (lit- • . . 

814 Bvron Corsntr I. xiv, JIy vcr }' ) > - [ ;(,| ] 

them, So closely mingling here, that 

"Owes /llWloslF^f- P f ln - d T- , „’± mE ,h ' C °' 

mate and conflicting claims of native Princes. 

,,„r. -(for rojl.') To become disentwmed. 

1'- S Sunday Mag. June 5S0 Thoughts .. intertwine and 
entwine, hut the problem remains. 
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Disenve'lop, -e, v. Also 7-8 disin-. 
[f. Dis- 6 or 7 +. Envelop v. or Envelope sb.'] 
traits. To free from that in which it is enveloped.; 
to unfold, develop. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Bioiuiis Eromcna 108 Maligne stars 
.. which being m some sort intricated with the fixed .. are 
never more disinveloped. Ibid, 162 He was not likely to 
he soone disenveloped out of the passions of his fatherly 
affection. 1655-73 H. More App. Anted, b 6 b, Disen- 
veloping what pretended strength of Argument there may be. 
1741 Warburton Div. Legal. II. 574 When the prophets., 
have explained the spiritual meaning of his [Moses’] law 
and disinveloped his sense. 

I>isenve*nom, v. rare . [f. Dis- 6 -r Envenom.] 
traits. To undo the process of envenoming ; to de- 
prive of its venom. 

a 1711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 45 By meekness 
disenvenoming their spite. — Hymns Evang. ibid. I. 177 
Conquer’d Death .. By Jesus disenvenom'd is your Sting. 

33 isenvi # ron, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] traits. To 
deprive of or set free from its environment. 

1875 L. Morris Evensong xii, Self-centred and self-con- 
tained, disenvironed and isolate. • 


t Disenwra’p, v. Obs. rare. In 7 disin-. 
[f. Dis- 6 t Enwrap zl] traits. To free from that 
in which it is enwrapped; to unwrap. 

1622 Madbe tr. Aleman's Guzman eVAlf. It. 222, I went 
about to dis-inwrap her hands of her mantle, that I might 
come to touch them. 

Disepal ons (d3ise*patas\ a. Bot. [f. Gr. Si- 
(Di- twice + mod.L. sepal-urn Sepal + -ous.] 
Having or consisting of two sepals. 

1841/’, tuny Cycl. XXI. 248/1 If there are two sepals, the 
calyx is disepalous. 1870 Bentley Bot. 216 Disepalous for 
a calyx composed of two distinct sepals. 

t Dise'grial, a. Obs. [f. Dis- io + Equal a . : 
cf. OF. descgal \ - gttal unequal (in Godef.), also L. 
dispart] Unequal. 

1622 Maude tr. Aicman's Guzman eTAlf.i. To Rdc, My 
minde still beating vpon the Barbarisme and dis-equall 
mimber of those ignorant Dolts. 

t Disequa'lity. Obs. [f. Disequal, after 
equality, cf. OF. desegaulle, dcsigaliti inequality 
(in Godef.).] Inequality, disparity. 

1602 Segar Hon. Mil. <5- Civ. in, v. 117 Euery small dis- 
equality ought not to make difference chiefly where God 
is Judge. 163* J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromcna xxo The 
disequalitie of yeares (she being at least by six yeares his 
elder). 1655 Cromwell Sp. 22 Jan., If there be a dispro- 
portion or disequality as to power. 

Dise-qualize, v. rare-”, [f. Dis- 6 + Equal- 
ize.] traits. To render unequal. Hence Dis- 
e'Quallzer, one tvho or that which renders unequal. 

1847 h\Tvou Lncrctia i. Epih, The mechanic— poor slave 
of the capitalist — poor agent and victim of the arch dis- 
equaliser, Civilisation. 

Dise^^li'brium. [£ Djs- 9 + Equilibrium.] 
Absence or destruction of equilibrium. . So Dis- 
cqtiili-'brate, DisequiTlbrize vbs. f to destroy the 
equilibrium of, to throw out of balance ; Dise^ui- 
libration. 

1840 Aeolus 12 A finely poised lever, to which the weight 
of a fly is enough to occasion a disequilibrium. x88z 
Elwes tr. Capello $ Ivans' Bcnguella to Vacca II. i. 7 The 
effect of this dis-equifibriuni of nature. 1889 Blackw. Mag. 
CXLVI. 742/2 They are disequilibriscd ; 1891 J. M. Guyan 
Educ. Heredity Pref. 23 The disequilibrated are forever 
lost to humanity. 189X Monist I. 627 A disequilibration of 
their organism. 

Disequi'p, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trails. To 
divest tany one) of his equipment ; intr. (for rcjli) 
to doff one’s equipment. 

1B31 Fit. A. Kemble Jrnl. in lire. Girlhood (iS;S) III. 
idHe] arrived just as we had disequipped. 

Diserde, obs. var. Dizzaiid. 

Diserit, -yt 1 see Disherit. 
t Dise-rt, a. Obs. [ad. E. disert-us skilful in 
speaking, fluent, var. of dissertus , pa. ppie. of d/s- 
serere to discuss, discourse, f. dis-, Dis- 1 or 2 + 
so Urc to interweave, connect, compose,] Able or 
fluent in speech ; well-spoken, eloquent. 

c 1415 I'oiuul. AL Bartholontevi s 24 Blessvnge the myeht 
and the wysuotne of God, the whiche openyth the dumme 
moweth, and the lon-is of infanth inaketh onyne and diserte. 
t6 47 " ard Gim/.i otter 55 Divert Statesmen. 1674 Suck- 
11URSE Manillas pref., This most Disert Poet. 

Difiert, obs. var. of Desert sb.- 
+ Dise-rtitnde. Obs. rare — o. [ad. late L. 
discrtitnd-0 eloquence, f. disert-us Disert.] 
i 6 s 5 Blount Glosxogr., niscrlituiie, eloquence 
+ Bise-rtly, adv. Obs. [f. Disert + -ly -.] 
Ably, clearly, eloquently, in plain terms. 

1447 Bokkniiam Seynlys (Uoxli.) iSS By many an areu- 
inente She per dyserthlyshewydhyr entente. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1306 Heraclitus directly and disertly nam- 
cth xvarre, the Father,* King ; and Lord of all the world. 
165° Hviavcr Anthropomet . i. 13 They speak a language 
disertly, briefly, and properly accented. 1798 Europ. Ma^. 
in Spirit Pubt. (1799) II. 322 What hath been already 

so disertly and irrefragahly urged by that learned man. 

Disesje, obs. ff. Decease, Disease. 

Discs peir, etc. : see Desespeik, etc. 
TDisespou’se, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Espouse v.] traits. To undo the espousal or 
betrothal of. 

1667 Milton /*. L. ix. 17 Not Jess but more Heroic then 
the rage Of Tumus for i^ivinia dise^pous’d. 


Disestablish (disestarblij), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Establish v.] traits. To deprive of the character 
of being established ; to annul the establishment 
of. a. gen. To undo the position of anything 
instituted, settled, or fixed by authority or general 
acceptance ; to depose. 

1598 Florio Disconferma re, to vneonfirme, to disestablish. 
1794 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XIV. 248 Labouring to 
disestablish those Platonic opinions. x886 Pall Plait G. 
16 June x 1 He has disestablished Money-bags as the arbiter 
of elections. 

b. spec. To deprive (a church) of especial State 
connexion and support ; to remove from the 
position of being the national or state church ; cf. 
Establish v. 7. * 

1838 Gladstone Slate in Rel. Ch. (1839) 113 If religion be 
injured by the national establishment of the church, it must 
forthwith and at whatever hazard be disestablished. x868 
Bright Sp. Ireland 1 Apr., You may-be asked to disestablish 
their Church. 1874 Morlly Compromise (1886) 1x6 The 
designs imputed to the newly reformed parliament of dis- 
establishing the Anglican Church. 

Hence Disestablished (-rc’blijt), Disestablish- 
ing///. adjs. 

1869 Daily Ncios 2 July, The disestablished Bishops [of 
the Irish Church}. 1801 Spectator 17 Jan., He should take 
the wind out of the sails of the disestablishing party. 

Disesta'blisher. [f. prec. vh. + -er>.J One 
who disestablishes ; an advocate of (Church) dis- 
establishment. 

1869 Daily News si July, The disestablisliers of the Irish 
Church. 1885 Sat. Rev. 19 Sept. 371 Mr. Chamberlain 
poses before the Glaswegians as a disestablisher. 

Disestablishment, [f. as prec. + -ment.] 
The act of disestablishing, a. gen. 

x8o6 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 264 From the establish- 
ment of Christianity under Constantine, to the beginnings 
of its disestablishment under Pope Leo X. 1887 Pull Mall 
G. 10 Feb. 6/1 The position of the railways would justify the 
disestablishment of a railway guarantee fund. 

b. spec . The withdrawal of especial State 
patronage and control from a church. 

x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 305^1 When the disestablishment 
grows nearer, the Church will cease to be recruited from the 
ranks of intelligence and education. 1883 Manch. Exam . 
24 Oct. 5/1 They believe that religion, and justice, and 
citizenship would gain by Disestablishment. 

Hence Disestablishment a ‘rian, an adherent of 
disestablishment (also attiib. or adj.). 

i8$«; Times. 4 Dec. 3/4, 1 have just recorded my vote against 
the disestablishmentarian. 1885 Guardian 2 Dec. 1815/1 The 
480 Disestablishmentarian candidates have considerably 
dwindled through explanations and rejections. 

Disesteem (disestrm), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Esteem 
sb. : cf. next, and obs. F. desestime (Godef.), It. 
disestimo (Florio).] The action of disesteeming, 
or position of being disestcemed ; want of esteem ; 
low estimation or regard. 

2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 66 The Turkey, a nation 
equally instructed to the esteeme of armes, and disesteeme 
of letters. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. h Wks, (2851) z Dis- 
esteem and contempt of the public affairs. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 76 Pastorals are fallen into Dis- 
esteem. 1754 Edwards Freed. Willy*, i. 195 Their Worthi- 
ness of Esteem or Disesteem, Praise or Dispraise. x8xo 
BDNTiiAM_/ J rtf/'/«g , (i82i)oi Whatever tends to bring a man 
in power into ‘disesteem. 2884 Pennington Wiclifxx . 32 
The ^prevailing disesteem in which the Scriptures were held. 

Disestee*m, V. [f. Dis- 6 + Esteem v. : perh. 
after F. ddsestimer (16th c.), It. discsti/nare.] 

1 . traits. To regard with the reverse of esteem; 
to hold in low estimation, regard lightly, think 
little (or nothing) of, slight, despise. 

1594 Danif.l Cleopatra Ded., Ourselves, whose error ever 
: is Strange notes to like, and disesteem our own. 3629 
Lyndh Via tula 195 The authority of Prelates would bee 
j disesteemed. 1735 Wcsley /Ffo. (1872) XIV. 208 Nor will he 
at all disesteem the precious pearl, for the meanness of the 
shell. 1868 Helts Rcalmafi (1876) 262 Thinking that he 
! had somehow or other offended Ellesmere, or was greatly 
j disesteemed by him; * 

t b. To take away the estimation of. Obs. rare. 

! a 1637 B, Jonson Underwoods, Ep. to J. Sc/den jo What 
j fables have you vex’d, what truth redeem’d,, .opinions dis- 
esteem’d, Impostures branded. 

c. intr. with of: To think little of, despise ; 
= sense 1. Obs. iare. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 432 They that are apt to reject, 
and disesteem of all Scriptural counsel. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 338 The reason why they so much dis- 
esteemed of Christ. 

1 2 . with subord. clause : Hot to think or sup- 
pose ; to think or believe otherwise than. (Cf. 
Esteem 2/. 5 c .) Obs. rare. ' 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. jit. 89 We have just reason 
to deny and disesteem this imaginary Eternity can belong 
at least to the sublunary World. 

Hence Disestee‘med//>/. a., -ing vbl. sb. 

. 1 ^°S Bacon A dv. Learn. 1. iii. § 3 (1823) 20 The disesteem- 
mg of those employments wherein youth is conversant. 16x8 
Iltst. P. IVarbcc/e in Select. Hart. Mi sc. (1793) 80 Heroick 
commiseration of a disesteemed prince. 1609 Woodulad 
St- Teresa t. xxxiv. 242 The undervaluing and disesteeming 
of all things in this. life. x85o Ellicott Life Our Lord ii. 
47 A nnie and lone village.. Nazareth the.di.sestcemed. 

pisestee*mer. [f. prec. +. -Eli h] One who 
disesteems ; a despiser. 

1611 Cotgr., Mespriscur , a disesteemer, contemner. 1650 
jjaxtlr faints' R. 1. iv. (i66ej 37, I the unworthy Dis- 


csteemer of thy Blood, and slighter of thy Lo\et j$.. 
Boyle Excell. Theol. 11. v. 231 It would extremely trouble 
me to see you a disesteemer of those Divine things. 

Hence t Disestee'meress, a female disesteemer. 
■ x6n Cotgr., DespHscrcsse , a disesteemeresxe, despisemse* 
t Dis estimation (dise^tim^-jon). obs. [I 
Dis- 9 + Estimation, after disesteem \ c f. Sp. 
estimacion , It. diseslitnazione, -atione (Florio).] 
The action of disesteeming; the condition of 
being disesteemed ; disrepute; *= Disesteem 
16x9 Denison Hcav. Banq. 166 Frequent receiuing may 
cause a disestimation of the Sacrament. 1626 T. H. G ttisshit 
Holy Crt. 37 To rayse vice . .and put vertue in dkestimatior. 
1677 Gilpin Demand. (1867) 221 Contempt or diswrimn- 
tion. 

tDise'xercise, v. Obs. rare. ' [Dis- 6.] 
traits . To put out of exercise, cease to exercise. 

- 1644 'Milton A reop. (Arb.) 34 It will be primely to the 
discouragement of all learning, and the stop of Truth. .by 
the disexerci’sing and blunting our abilities. 

. f Disfai'r, V- Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 8 + Fair a ] 
traits. To deprive of fairness or beauty. 

1627-47 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xxxvi. 118 Even the body is 
disfairecl. 


Disfaitb. (disfci'Jj). [f. Dis- 9 4* Faith.] a. 
Want of faith; distrust, disbelief, b. Unfaithfulness. 

1870 Kingsley in Life Lett . 340 Haringafirm 
dis-faith in most English commentators. 1&Q1 Man's Mistake 
III. viii. 127 Her righteous anger against what she believed 
to be dis-faith on Keith Moriston’s part. 

t Disfarthfol, a. Obs. raic~°. [Dis- 10.] 
Unfaithful, faithless, false. 

1530 Palsgk. 305/2 Begyleful, disfaythfull. cautelleux. 

D IS fame (disf^'m), sb. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Fame. In early use a. OF. dcs-, disfam , var, of 
def-, diffame : see Diffame, Defame.] The op- 
posite of fame ; disrepute, reproach ; defamation. 
c 1460 Play Sacraut. 791 Now b u hast put me from durevse 
& dy sfame. 1620 W 1 lk I nso n Coroners % Sherijes n If three 
men go together to make a disfame. 18^9 Tennyson Main. 
463 And what is Fame in life but half-dtsfame, And counter- 
changed with darkness? 

f Disfa'me, V. Obs . [a. OF. dcs-, disftwur . 
var. of def-, diffanter : see Defame.] tram. To 
deprive of fame or honour ; to bring into reproach 
or disrepute ; to defame. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. PI. A it rel. (1546) Uvtjb, 

Great peril it is for the honourable, to be with Uietm 

be disfamed. 1550 J. Coke Eng. $ Fr.f Jerald* s 1 lap 
55 Perceyvynge the frenche heralde . . in all thynges ci>* 
famyng this most noble realme. 

tDisfa*ncy, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Fancy.] traits. The reverse of Io fancy] to regard 
with disfavour ; to dislike. • 

1657 Hammond Pastor's Motto Wks. 1684 1V_5 IS Ortho- 
dox and heretical . . are titles, that every man wm app ) 
be lists, the one to himself and his adherents, the other 
all others that he disfancies. 

Disfashiou (disfurpn), v. [f Dis-C + Iasb'® 
v , : cf. obs. F. licsfiifouuer to beat down, d«tro), 
(14th c. in Godef.).] irons. To tnar or undo lW 
fashion or shape of, to disfigure. (See l'ABHKWPJ 
a J S3 S More Wks. 99 (R-) Glotony. .disfignreth Ihe 
disfashioneth' the body, a 1628 F. Greville l rent. . 
Iii. Poems (1633)81 Their wealth, strength, g iot) .•» 

from those hearts, Which, to their ends, theyrmn ^ 

fashion. i88x Chr. Rossetti Pageant , etc. 15J s ^. _ jjaa. 
may be a glory and a grace, Refashioning the . 
ioned face. 1885 Mackail Aeneid 146 Shapes ol ' c , . ^ 
whom with her potent herbs the deadly divine 
disfashioned. , rf n + 

Disfavour, -or (disfe'-var), sb. V- DI - 
Favour sb., prob. after obs. I 1 , desfavtu 
fanor; want or losse of fat'.oitr’ (Cotgr.), • 
disjavore ' a disfauour ’ (Florio), Sp. desjov .J 
1. The reverse or opposite of favour ; l,n • . 
able regard dislike, discountenance, disapP . y t 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Ilk. M. Aurel.x w. 
women .. with a littel disfauour ye recouer 8. *. ufe ^ 
1535 Coverdale Prov. xix. 12 The_ 
like y* roaringe of a Lyon. x6rr Srt'ED n • /• Q. t . 
viii. vi. § is. 395 Robert Gemeticensis . . ,565 

taine of disfauour betwixt Goodwin anu th ejJ „ e 

Wither Lord's Prayer 27 Not knowing lim ..H- votir rf 
of their faigned gods without incurring jnc .jj ^ 

another. 2787 Bentiiam Def. Usury Ms. 

The disfavour which_ajtepds/he cause of^n ;g,y. 


in his competition with the borrower. - - rC waiH a <» 
side Inn 11. Theol. T. viii, At the gate the p oV 
..Grown familia’r with disfavor. x868AI.l ax • j»f 
Org. v. 169 The name of ‘professor ww , ji^nity cf 
disfavour until .. associated among us 1 
a life devoted to science. . .. t-i A ill WlH • 

+ 2 . All act or expression of dislike on 

the opposite'of a favour. Obs. , t: 4 r-, v ours ^ 

1556 Aurelia «$• I sab. fi6o8) II, A thouvm ‘ l..had w 
a thousande woes. 2598 Yong Duma 277 p oVSE Serf -’- 
many disfauours of ingratefull Diana, at 3 
1 xxxiv. VI. 403, I never needed my 
disfavours to make her favours 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843! - , , 

favours and disfavours according to his o r{ vf*nrt!cd« 
3 . The condition of bcin- unfavou.abl) rq, ^ 
Hence to be \livc, etc.) tit disfavott , Q 
fall, etc. into disfavour. ... j>evW< 

x 5 8i Petti e Guazzo's Ch. Conv. 
how to bring some Officer into the d» | n 

1600 Holland Livy xxvi. xb 615 ! h cr tki(A^ } 

and disfas’our with Hanno. a 1061 rtL 


ver nccucu ...j — - , mc . mi 

her favours acceptable to j; <pcW c 

eb. 1. (1843I 20-2 He in ^ 

-c «f.ortPrtin£T to his own c} c 
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HI. 281 This earl lost the love of king Charles, living many 
years in his d is- favour. 1669 Pepys Diary 7 Apr., Mr. 
Eden, who was in his mistress’s disfavour ever since the 
other night that he come in thither fuddled. _ 1849 Lewis 
Author, in Matters Opin, vi. § n (L.) The disfavour into 
which it [the government] may have fallen. 1858 CARLYLE 
Fredk. CM 1865) I. m. xix. 259 The poor young Prince .. 
had fallen into open disfavour. 

4 . In {the) disfavour of, to the disfavour of : to 
the disadvantage of, so as to lie unfavourable to. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 125 The disposition is thereby 
void : and that in disfauourof the testator. 1600 E. Blount 
tr. Coiiestaggio 99 He was not bounde to obey, if it were in 
his disfavour. 1710 Steele Tatler No. an P3 Acquaint- 
ance has been lost through a general Prepossession in his 
Disfavour. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxxiv, The first 
comparisons were drawn between us, always in my dis- 
favour. 1858 Froude Hist . Eng. III. 208 That actions of 
doubtful bearing should be construed to their disfavour. 

+ 5 . Want of beauty; ill-favonredness, disfigure- 
ment. Ohs. [Cf. Disfavour v. 2, Favour sb. 9.] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Disfavour . . Disfigurement. 
Hence in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, Disfavour .. 3. Want of 
beauty. Diet ■ 

Disfa*vour f -or, v. [f. pis- 6 + Favour v. : 
cf. the sb. ; also It. disfavorircl ] 

I . trails . To regard or treat with the reverse of 
favour or good will ; to discountenance ; to treat 
with disapprobation. 

1570 Buchanan Admonitioun Wks. fi8g2) 27 Y d King 
having . . persavit his unfaythfull dealing evir disfauourit 
him. 1585 T. W atson Ccnturie of Lone xxxvi. (Arb.) 72 The 
heau’ns them, selues disfauour mtne intent. 1669 Clarendon 
Ess. Tracts (1727) 97 Persons who are like to disfavour our 
pretences, a 1745 Swift |J.), Might not those of., nearer 
access to her majesty receive her own commands, and he 
countenanced or disfavoured according as they obey ? x88r 
Times 13 July 6/3 The railway company favours a town by 
giving^ preferential low rates, while the trade of another 
town is disfavoured by having higher rates. 1895 Edin. 
Rev. Jan. 130 He disfavoured controversy, 
fb. To dislike. Obs. or dial. 

1599 Sandy s Europx Spec. (1632) 175 Who it is thought 
doth disfavour them as much as his Father doted on them. 
1740 Dyche & Pardon, Disfavour, to dislike, to take a 
pique at, or bear a grudge to a person. 

■f 2 . To mar the countenance or appearance of; 
lo disfigure ; to render ill-favoured. Obs. 

J S 35 Coverdale Ecclus. xiv. 6 There is no thingc worse, 
then whan one disfauoureth himself. 1601 Holland Pliny 

II. x6S It scoureth away freckles and such flecks as disfauor 
the face. 1607 Tops ell Foitr-f. Beasts (1658) 159 Their 
whole visages so disfigured and disfavoured in a moment 
that their neerest friends . . cannot know them. 

Hence Disfavoured///, a. 

16x1 Cotgr., Desfavorisl, disfatioured, out of fauour with. 
1865 Athenxum 23 Dec. 889/3 The unfavoured, or rather 
disfavoured, study of Sanscrit. 

+ Disfa*vourable, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Favourable, after disfavour . Cf. It. disfavore- 
vole. ] Unfavourable ; adverse. 

156 r Stow Rich. II an. 1377 (R.l And manie other valient 
personages, who being entred the sea tasted fortune dis- 
fauourable. 

Hence Disfa/vourably adv., Obs., with dis- 
favour ; unfavourably, adversely. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 11. iv. § 4 (R.) These 
occurrences, which look so aversely to our reasons, and so 
disfavourably to our nature. 1806 J. Pytciies in Monthly 
Mag. XXI. 386 Should it be disfavourably received, I shall 
support my disappointment with becoming resignation. 

Disfawourer. rare. [f. Disfavour v. + -er L] 
One who disfavours. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Had it not been for four great dis- 
favourers of that voyage, the enterprise had succeeded. 

Disfa’ vourite , sb. rare . [f. Dis- 9 + Favour- 
ite : cf. It. disfavonto. ] One who is the opposite 
of a favourite ; one regarded with disfavour. 

xfirx Speed Hist. Gt. lint. ix. viii. (1632) 555 Kings 
brooke not to be braued .by Subjects, nor is it wisedome 
for dis-fauourites to doe it. 1884 Daily Nezvs 30 Oct. 5/1* 
He has his. likes and dislikes, his favourites and his dis- 
favourites (if we may use the word). 

So Disfa’vourite v. Obs. trails., to depose 
from the position of a favourite, cast out of favour. 

X624 Bp. Mountagu Itivoc. Saints 9 Aman that great 
Million of the Persian Monarch, was disfavourited in 
a moment. 

Disfeat, obs. var. Defeat. 

Disfeature (disfrtiiu),' v. [f. Dis- 7 a or d + 
Feature sb. Cf. the parallel D efeature, and OF. 
deffaiturcr. ] traits. To mar the features of; to 
disfigure, deface. Hence Disfea'tnred, Dis- 
featuring 1 ppl. adjs. ; Disfea'turement. 

1659 Lady Alimony 11. ii. in Hazl.Dodsley XIV. 291 For 
fear she should disfeature the comeliness of her body. 1813 
Coleridge Remorse hi. ii. The goodly face of Nature 
Hath one disfeaturing stain the less upon it. 1871 Pal- 
grave Lyr. Poems 34 Through the streets they ran with 
flying hair, Disfeatured in their grief. 1879 J. Todhunter 
A Ices t is 57 The prey of pale disfeaturing death. 1884 
H. S. Holland Good Friday Addr. 77 The horror., of 
disfeaturement, of defilement, of impotence, to one Who 
was Himself Life. 1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. 275, 

I should be sorry to hear that it [that country] had been 
entirely disfeatured. 

DisfeTlowship, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + l r ellowship 
sb .] Want of or exclusion from fellowship. 

1608 S. Hieron Defence 111. 7 Kneeling at the Lords feast 
is a cariage of abasement and inferiority, and such as im- 
porteth disfellowship with him. 1619 Denison II eazt. Bang. 


(1631) 323. 1882 A. Mahax Autobiog. xi. 242 The spirit of 
exclusion and disfellowship. 

Disfellowship, v. [Dis- 7 c.] traits. To 
exclude from fellowship (chiefly, religious com- 
munion) ; to excommunicate. (Now tJ.S.) 

XB49 Mormon Reg til. in Frontier (Iowa) Guard. 28 Nov. 
(Bartlett), No person that has been disfellowshipped, or 
excommunicated from the. church, will be allowed [etc.]. 
1882 A, Mahan Autobiog. ix 170 In all directions we were 
openly disfellowshipped. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rclig. 
Knowl. I. 836 [Ben). Randall] was called to account for 
holding to an unlimited atonement and the freedom of the 
will, and was disfellowshipped. 18S9 J. M. Whiton in 
Chr. World Pulpit XXXVI. 139 On the strength of a few 
sentences . . the Calvinists of the, last century dLfellow- 
bhipped the Wcsleyans. 

Disfe'n, v. [f. Dis- 7 b + Fkn sb.] traits. To 
deprive of the character of a fen ; to make no 
longer fen-land. 

i88x E. W. Gosse in Encycl. Brit. XII. 62/1 The high 
fens, of which the greater part have been ‘ disfenned* or 
stripped of peat, are found in Groningen, Friesland. 

t Disfe*rtile, v. • Obs. [f. Dis- 8 + Fertile a.] 
trans. To deprive of fertility ; to make barren. 

160$ Sylvester Du Bari as II. iii. i. Abraham 1347 
A broad standing Pool .. whose infectious breath Corrupts 
the Ayr, and Earth dis-fertileth, 

Disfe*ver, v. [f. Dis- 7a + Fever j/;.] trans. 
7 *o free from fever ; to calm. 

x88o G. Meredith T rag. Can. xiv. (1892) 206 He stood 
.. disfevered by the limpid liquid tumult, inspirited by 
the glancing volumes of a force that knows no abatement. 

f Disfi/gurate, a. Obs. In 4 -at. [ad. med. 
L. dis-, dijpgurdtus (or It. disfgurato), pa. pple. of 
disfigurarex see Disfigure v .] Disfigured, de- 
formed, misshapen. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Fettles 222 Disfigurat [MS. Cambr. 
Ff. 1. 6 (14. .) disfygured] was she, I nyl nat lye. 
Disfiguration (disfigiur£ l ‘Jhn). [n. of action 
from Disfigure : see -ation. Cf. Defiguration 
and OF. desfgurationi] *= Disfigurement. 

1653 G auden Hierasp. 237 We shall easily see the face of 
the holy Ministry.. restored, without any Disfiguration or 
Essentiall charge, a 17x3 Shaftesb. Miscell. 11. iii. (Seager) 
Prostrations, disfigurations, wry faces, beggarly tones. 
x8oo Med. frill. III. ioi, I have seen no disfiguration of 
the skin from this variety of cow-'pock. x88i Jefteries 
Wood Magic II. vii. 195 The prince, full of ambition .. 
submitted to these disfigurations. 

Disfi'gnrative, a. rare. [f. Disfigure v. 
+ -ative.J Having a disfiguring tendency. 

1823 Examiner 452/2 You perceive in his left eye a very 
strong disfigurative cast. 

Disfigure (disfrgiiu), V. Also 5 dysfyger, 
-fygure, -fegoure, 5-6 disfygure, dysfigure, 6 
disfygour, desflgure. [ad. OF. desfigurer (mod. 
F. di-) = Pr. and Sp. desfigurar, It. disfigurarc , 
med.L. diffigurare in Laws, of Lombards (Du 
Cange), a Common Romanic vb. f. L. dis- + figftra 
figure, fgurare lo figure. See also Defigure.] 

1 . trans. To mar the figure or appearance of, 
destroy the beauty of ; to deform, delace. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 174 (223) What lyst yow Jms 
your self to disfigure. <-1386 — Pard. Prol. T. 223 
O dronke man, disfigured is thy face, a 1450 Knt. dc la 
Tour (1868) 25 She bad her nose croked, the whiche shent 
and dysfigured her visage. 1526-34 Tindale Matt. vi. j6 
They desfigure their faces, that they myght be sene of men 
how they faste, 1590 Shaks. Cent. Err. v. i. 183 To scorch 
your face, and to disfigure you. 1667 Milton P. L, xl 521 
Disfiguring not Gods likeness, but thirown. 1794 Sullivan 
Vie zu Nat. I. X95 The least smoke would disfigure the rich 
landscape. 1889 FRoude Chiefs of Dunboy v. 55 His face . . 
had been disfigured by a sabre cut. 

b. fg. To mar or destroy the beauty or natural 
form of (something immaterial). 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. i it. iii. 168 The 
authentic actions of Arthur have been so disfigured by the 
additions of the minstrels. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 
in Their diction was disfigured by foreign idioms. 1867 
Freeman A ’orm. Cong. (18761 I.vi. 433 Occasional acts of 
both craft and violence disfigure the whole of his career. 
f C. To misrepresent injuriously. Obs. 
a 1643 J. Shute Judgcm. 4 Mercy (1645) 145 How ever 
some detracters dis-figured him to lus Prince, he never 
spake of him without reverence. 

4 2 . To alter the figure or appearance of ; to dis- 
guise. Obs. 

?<: 1370 K. Robt. Cicyle in Halliw. NngxPoct. 55 No man 
myght hym not knowe. He was so dy.sfygerde in a throwe. 
C1385 Chaucer L. G . IV. 2046 Ariadne , And me so we l 
dishgure . . That . . ther shal no man me knowe. c 1450 
Merlin 74 May this be true, that 00 man may hym-self thus 
disfigure? 1594 Blundevjl Exerc. vm. (ed. 7) 757 The 
crookednesse of the Meridians, which. . do so much disfigure 
. . the true shape of the Regions, as they can scant be known. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 2x7 'I he Sun and Moon neer the 
Horizon, are disfigur'd. 17x3 AdcisoN Cato IV. ii, Dis- 
figur’d in a vile Numidian dress, and for a worthless woman. 

t 3 . The technical expression for: To carve (a 
peacock). Obs. 

c 1470 in Hors, ShcPe 4 G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 33 
A crane displayd A pecok disfigured A curlew umoymed. 
*513 Bk. Kerning A j in Babees Bk. 265 Disfigure that 
pecocke. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Disfigure that Pea- 
cock, i. e. Cut it up, a Term, us’d in Carving at I able. 

+ 4 . intr . To lose its figure, become misshapen. 
a j6x8 Sylvester Quadrains of Pibrac xxxix, The right 
Cube’s Figure . . Whose quadrat flatnesse never doth dis- 
figure. 


Hence Disfiguring vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 271 Without ony great 
disfyguryng of the body, a 1631 Donne in Select. {1840) 
161 In our .fastings, there are disfigurings. 1648 Boylk 
Seraph . Love (1660) 3 By indistinct or disfiguring consider- 
ations. 1775 Han. More Let. in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) 
I. 52 Small-pox.. cannot be a more disfiguring disease than 
the present mode of dressing. 1895 Athenxum 27 Apr. 
532/3 The most disfiguring blemish is the way in which 
names are rendered. 

t Disfigure, sb. . Obs. ' [f. prec. vb.] . Dis- 
figurement. , 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 104 He [Midas] preyde hire that 
to no creature She sholde tellen of his disfigure. 1590 
H umble Motioniviih Submission 25 No small disfigure vnto 
Christs church. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 1. vii. iSi It 
was no small Disfigure to him. 

Disfigured (disfrgiuid), ppl, a, [f. Disfigure 
v. + -ed*.]- Defaced, disguised, etc.; see the vb. 
Hence XHsfi'gureaness. 

14.. [see Disfigurate]. 1565-73 Coovr.v.Thcsaurus s.w 
Prauitas , Notable deformities in disfigured partes of the 
body. Ibid. Deforinitie and dbfigurednesse or crookednesse. 
1598 Florio, Sfgurato , formelesse, shapelesse, disfigured. 
1825 Southey Tale of Paraguay 11. 27 Strangely disfigured 
truths. 

Disfi'gurement. [f. Disfigure v. + -ment : 
cf. OF. dejfgurcemenl, later difgurement (Cotgr.).] 

1 . The action of disfiguring ; the fact or condition 
of being disfigured ; defacement, deformity. 

1634 Milton Comus 74 And they. .Not once perceive their 
foul disfigurement. 1756-7 tr. Keyslcrs Trav. (1760)11. 49 
The Carmelite ch.urch is not cieled, the rafters, .being quite 
uncovered; but this disfigurement is abundantly compen- 
sated by the beauty and splendor of it in other parts. 
1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 359 The disease creates 
both great irritation and disfigurement. 1879 M. Arnold 
Irish Cath. Mixed Ess. 115 Their vain disfigurements of 
the Christian Religion. 

2 . Something that disfigures (by ils* presence or 
addition) ; a deformity, defacement, blemish. 

i6At Milton Ch. Grot. vi. (1851) 129 The scaffolding .. 
would he but a troublesome disfigurement, so soone as the 
building was finisht. 1752 Hume Ess. xx. (R.), Pointed 
similes, and epigrammatic turns, especially when they recur 
too frequently, are a disfigurement rather than any embel- 
lishment of discourse. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pat. iii. (1858) 
179 This mass of rock must always have been an essential 
feature or a strange disfigurement of the Temple area. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 175 A dial is not 
necessarily a disfigurement to a tower. 

Disfrgnrer. [f. as pree. + -er 1 .] One who 
or that which disfigures. 

1775 Han. More Let. in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) t. 51, 

I have just escaped from one of the most fashionable dis- 
figurers, and, though I charged him to dress me with the 
greatest simplicity, I absolutely blush at myself. 1823 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. Cl I. 542 Some disfigurer of history. 
2873 M. Arnold Lit. $ Dogma (18761 120 A defacer and dis- 
figurer of moral treasures which were once in belter keeping. 

tDisfi'nger, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7c + Finger 
sb.] trans. To let out of the fingers ; to part with. 

a 1652' Bro.mi: Covent Gard. in. Wks. 1873 II. 36 Never tj 
look for money again, once disfinger’d. 

+ Disfrt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 8 + Fit v. or a.] 
iians. To render unfit ; to unfit. 

1669 Ph. Henry Diaries <y Lett. (1882) 2x8 His Age dis- 
fiiting him for service, a 17x4 M. Henry Wks. (1835) 1 . 107 
Itdisfits you for communion with God. Ibid. I. 400 By 
their intemperance . . [they] disfit themselves for the service 
of God. 

Disfle’Sh., v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Flesh sb .] trans. 

a. To deprive of flesh, b.- To free from the flesh, 
disembody. 

1620 Shelton Qnix. IV. xxv. 201 The best is not to run, 
that the lean strain not himself, .nor the fat man disflesh 
himself. 1865 Swinburne Atalan/a 17 As one on earth 
disfleshed and disallied From breath or blood corruptible. 

J* Bisflou'rish, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Flourish 
2>.] intr. To wither, fade away. 

1640 O. Sedgwicke Christs Counsclt 10 His hand may 
shrivel! and disflourish. 

Disflower, v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Flower sb. Cf. 

dcfo-i.veri\ traits, a. To deprive or strip of flowers. 

b. To ruin or destroy as a flower. Iicncc Dis- 
flowered ppl. a. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bart as ji. iv. ii. Trophies 1238 Our 
dis-flowred Trees, our Fields Hail-torn, a 1618 — helfe- 
civil-War 165 A fruitless Fruit, a dry dis-flowered FJower. 
1892 Idler Feb. 20 What tree.. Of its beauty then dis- 
flovvered. 


isfoliaged : see Dis- 7 a. 
isforest (disf/rrest), 7/. Also 7 diaforrest. 
, OF. desforesler, (. des - - Dis- 4 + Forest. 
the synonymous Deforest, De-aw’okest, is- 
urest, med.L. deafforcstarc , disafforcstaie.\ 
trans. = Disafforest 1. * f . 

>2 Arnold r. Citron. (1S11) 2oS V a PJfif°h VI n of whom 
rdis wood. .be aforestid, to y* hurte of h>m or wnom 

■ ' 60 (He) dislorrested ihe 

f of Wichw^d, which Kini Edward his Brolhor had 
1 01 Hiuiwwui Avliffe Paterson 217 |L.* I he 

,sed for his game. 7 ihree hundred marks for 

,b.shop of, Dubta WM .1. ., rc hbi<hoprict:. .860 

*«• " i11 «* dM - K, ' d - 
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hee calls his Church, and put it to tillage. 1829 Southey 
Sir T. More II. 338 My old haunts as a book-hunter in the 
metropolis were disforested, to make room for the improve- 
ments between Westminster and Oxford Road. 

2 . To clear of forests or trees. 

ni668 Davenant Anglesey Wks. (1673) 2 $8 Or did her 
voyce.. Make all the Trees dance after her. And so your 
Woods disforrested ? 1796 Morse Amer. Geo*. II. 1 So The 
destroying axe . . accompanied the sword . . till the island 
became almost disforested. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 
II.275 These bush-burnings have .. disforested the land. 

Hence Disfo -re sting vbl. sb . ; Disforesta’tion. 

' 1613-8 Daniel. Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 167 The allowance 
of what disforrestation had heeretofore beene made was 
earnestly vrged. 1862 Q. Rez>. Apr. 289 Before the dis- 
foresting of Cranbome Chace. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, iv. 70 Palestine has become a parched and sterile 
land, on account of the disforesting of its mountains. 

f Bisfo'rm, a. Obs. [Variant of Difform a.] 
Not in conformity : the opposite of Conform a. 

1656 Artif. Handsom, . 171 The .. rille of all humane 
actions.. is the mind and end of the doer, either conforme 
or disforme to the holy revealed will of God. 

In this and. the_ following words disf idiff) is probably 
sometimes a misprint for dijf* 

Disform (disfpum), v r rare . [f. Dis- + Form 

v . : cf. the earlier parallel, formations Difform, 
Deform, of Romanic origin.] 
f 1 . tram. To mar the form, character, or con- 
dition of; to deform, disfigure, deface. Obs. 

1527 Lydgate's Bochas vn. (1554! *71 b, We he disfourmed 
[MS. Hart \ 1766, If. 175 6, dyfformydj in certeyn. 1557 
Paynel Barclay's Jugurth 1 1 b, Now disformed by miserable 
calamite, poore and needy. 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. Hon. 
lit. ii. 334 Disformed by abuse and Simonie. 2658 A. Fox 
IVnrtz' Surg. in. xviii. 279 The blister . . maketh still the 
wound disformed, so that it groweth brown. 

2 . To change or alter the form of, put out of 
shape, b. intr. (for refl .) To lose or alter its 
form or arrangement, rare. 

1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi viii. (1870) 304 They seem 
to form, disform, and re-form before us, like the squares 
of coloured glass in the kaleidoscope. 2890 Sat. Rev . 
15 Mar. 326/1 A . . verb e/crviyow, to difform or disform, and 
a .. substantive, ocrvirw/ia, disformation or alteration. 

t Disfo’rmate, a. Obs. rare . [ad. med.L. 
disfonnat-us, pa. pple. of disformdre (for cl.L. de- 
fer mare') : cf. It. disf or marc, OF. desformi de- 
formed.] Deformed, disfigured. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (\V. de W. 1495) ij. 2193/3 It is 
better for me to walke. .bare hede and all dysformate. 
Disforma’tion. rare. [n. of action from 
Disform v. 2.] Alteration of shape, deformation. 
2890 [see Disform v. 2J. 


t Disfo’rmed, ppl a. Obs. rare. [f. Disform 
v., or OF. desformi + -ed.] a. Deformed, mis- 
shapen. b. Of different form : =Difformed. 

159 1 Percivall Sp. Diet., Disforme , disformed [Minsheu 
(1623) deformed’, disagreeing in shape, Deformis . 2644 

Digdy Nat. Bodies ^1645) 1. 405 Another childe . . borne 
disformed, in such sort as Divels are painted, 
t Bisfo Trinity. Ohs. rare. [Variant of Dif- 
formity : cf. Disform.] a. = Deformity (quot. 
1494V b. Want of conformity : -Difformity. 

2494 Fabyan Chrott . vi. clix.149 [They) chase rather to 
dye than to lyue in pryson with y l dysformyte. 1600 F. 
Walker Sp. Mandevitle 21 b, The bones of Orestes, .being 
measured, were 7 cubits loni. .and yet this is no great dis- 
formity in respect of that which followeth. 

t Disfo'rtune. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. desfortunc , 
f. dcs-, Dis- 4 + fortune Fortune.] Adverse for- 
tune, misfortune. 

<11529 Skelton Ble. 3 Foies, These enuious neuer laughe 
but . . at the disfortnne of some body. 2556 A urclio <5* l sab. 
(i6d 8) N iv, Wyse men unto their ennemys oughte to keape 
their disfprtunex cloase. 2592 Bacon Confer. Pleasure \ 1870) 
5 A . . griefe w « ariseth . . of . . y« accesse of a disfortune. 

t Disfra*me, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Frame vi] 
Irons, i o destroy the frame, form, or system of ; 
to undo the framing of, put out of order, derange. 

<-1629 Layton Syons Plea Ep. Ded., Our disframed and 
distempered Stale, from Head to Foote is all but one sore. 
1644 Quarles Barnabas «5- B. 314, I, the work of thine own 
hands, but wholly disframed by mine own corruptions. 

Disfranchise (disfru-ntjiz, -aiz), v. Also 5-6 
disfraun-. [f. Dis- 6 + Franchise?/. ; probably 
represenlintj an AF. des-, disfranchir, -franchiser, 
f. dcs-, Dis- 4 + franchir, franchise-, and fran- 
chiser. Cf. the synonymous Disenfranchise. 

For pronunciation see note to Enfranchise.) 

Irons. To deprive of the rights and privileges of 
a free citizen of a borough, city, or country, or of 
some franchise previously enjoyed. 

1467 i? Eng. Gilds ( 1870* 375 How a cite7en shalle be dis- 
fraunclnsed. 2535 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 
(1880’ 232 He..shalbe dysfranchesed opynlyatCarfox. 1542 
Fabyafs Citron, vn 695 In y sayd mayrs lyme, Sir Wylliam 
Titz-Wiilinm [was) dUfraunchy^ed, because be wolde not be 
sbyryfe. 2638 in Picton L' pool A funic. Rec. (1B83) I. 126 
Hath ..beene disfranchised of his frecdomc of the same 
townc. 1673 Baxter Let. in Anno. Dodwell £6 An Emperor 
might.. depose all the Bishops by dis- franchising the Cities. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. 484 Any particular member 
may be disfranchised, or lose his place in the corporation, 
by acting contrary to the laws of the society, or the laws of 
the land. 1820 Ruskin Led. Art i. 29 They are no more 
to consider themselves therefore disfranchised from their 
native land than the sailors of her fleets do. 


b. esp. To deprive (a place, etc.) of the right 
of returning parliamentary or other representatives: 
to deprive (persons) of the right of voting in par- 
liamentary, municipal, or other elections. 

1702 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 2 4 I The commons 

ordered a bill to be brought in to disfranchize that borrough. 
2772 Junius Lett. lxix. 361, X question the power . . of the 
legislature to disfranchise a number of boroughs. 1841 
SfALDtNC Italy «$• It. I si. III. 55 This system boldly shook 
off democracy ; for the citizens at large were disfranchised. 
1863 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. _ viii, 100 The decayed 
burghs were disfranchised, and their members given to the 
counties. 2876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. xx. 548 The elective 
franchise was restored to the freemen whom the previous 
assembly had disfranchised. 

. c. transf. and fg. To deprive of or exclude from 
anything viewed as a privilege or right. 

2581 J. Bell H addons Answ. Qsor. 498 We are not so 
mynded . . as to seeke to disfraunchise you of yourfroward, 
malapert saweinesse. 1585-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 311 
A prince contemning the censures of the church, is to be 
disfranchised out of the church. 1738 Warburton Div. 
Legal. I. xliv. Ded., Disfranchized of the Rights you have 
so wantonly and wickedly abused. i846pROTE Greece 1, 
xvi. I. 567 Oracles which had once been inspired became 
after a time forsaken and disfranchised. 

Hence Disfranchised ppl. a Disfranchising 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. < , 

2467 in Eng. Gilds {1870)378 Vppon peyne of euerych of 
them of disfraunchesynge. 1646 J. Hall HorxVac. 13 
Wise men are timerousin the disfranchishing of their judge- 
ment. 1772 yunius Lett. lxix. 361 The disfranchising of 
boroughs . . I consider as equivalent to robbing the parties 
of their freehold. 1865 Cornh. Mag. Augi 166 The disfran- 
chised agent challenged his disfranchiscr. 1870 Daily News 
28 Dec., The disfranchising effect of the cumulative vote. 

Enfranchisement (disfra*ntjizment). ff. 
prec. + -ME NT : cf. the parallel franchisement, of-, 
enfranchisement.'] The action of disfranchising 
or fact of being disfranchised ; deprivation of the 
privileges of a free citizen, especially of that of 
voting at the election of members of the legisla- 
ture. 

1623 Cockeram, Disfranchisement , a taking away of ones 
freedome. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 50 Such usurpations 
are the .. disfranchisements of Freedome. 1766 Sir J. 
Burrow Reports I. 525 (Jod.) In Yates’s case it is said there 
must be a custom, or a statute to warrant disfranchisement. 
1825 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks. 2859 II. 211/2 These very same 
politicians are now looking in an agony of terror at the dis- 
franchisement of Corporations containing twenty or thirty 
persons, sold to their representatives. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. ii. 33 The revenge taken . . was no less than 
the complete disfranchisement of the Florentine nobility. 

Bisfta*nchiser. -[f. Disfranchised. -+• -er*.] 
One who or that which disfranchises. 

. 1861 Working Men's Coll. Mag. III. 46 Improvidence and 
intemperance, .are the wholesale disfranchisers of the great 
‘ unrepresented * class. 2B65 [see Disfranchised). 

+ Disfra*nge, v.> Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 1 
+ L. frang-erc to break. (The L. compound was 
diffrittgere. 5 ] traits. To break in pieces. 

2778 Apthorpe Preval. Chr. 254 Broken columns and dis- 
franged marbles. 

f flisfra’nk, v. Obs. rare. [f. DlS- 7 c + 
Frank sb. pig-sty, boar-stall.] irons. * To set 
free from the frank , or place in which an animal 
was confined for feeding’ (NaresX 
1638 Hist. A Ibino 4- Bellama 131 (N.) Intending to dis- 
frank an ore-grpwne boare. 

t Disfrati'gllt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Pbaught so. cargo, load ] trans. To unload. 
1599 Nashe Lenten Stvffc (1871) 158 Having disfraughted 
and unloaded his luggage. 

t Disfreque-nt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Fre- 
quent v.] trans. To cease to frequent or attend. 

1646 Gaule Coses Consc. 82 Noted for long dis-frequenting 
and neglecting the Church. 2666 G. Alsop Maryland 
di The Hop . . do disfrequent home more than the rest of 
Creatures that are look’d upon as tame. 

Hence + Disfreque’nter, one who disuses. 

2646 Kingdomes Weekly Intelligencer 16 Mar. 453 The 
Disfrequenters of the Gowne shall put it on againe. 

tl»isfri*ar, v. Obs . [f. Dis- 7b + Friar,] 
Irons. To deprive of the order of a friar ; rejl. 
to divest oneself of friars orders. 

1599 S andys Europx Spec. (16321 22 Over great severitie 
would cause a great number to disfrier themselves.. 2639 
Fuller Holy War v. vi. (1647) 238 Many did quickly un- 
nunne and disfriar them>elves. 

f Bisfrie’ndsliip. Ohs. [f. Dis- 9 + Friend- 
ship.] The opposite of friendship ; unfriendliness, 
enmity, disaffection. 

1493 .Sc. Acts Jas IV‘zs97) § 40 Swa that it make na mair 
trouble nor dis-freindship ainangst the Kings lieges. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. lit. 107 They pretended to haue no,dis- 
friendship with him. 2652 Earl Monm, tr. Bcntivoflio's 
Hisior. Rel. 42 They have no occasion of friendship or 
disfriendship with the King of Polonia. 

Disfro’ck, v. [I. Dis- + Frock sb. : cf. OF. 
dcs-,deJfroqtter , and Defrock.] traits. .To deprive 
of the clerical garb, and hence of the clerical 
character ; to unfrock. Hence Disfro'cked 
PP?> a. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. i. i. (1872) 4 Disfrocked Chabot 
adjures Heaven that at least we may *have done with 
Kings *. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. \ I. 20 The contiuent was 
covered with disfrocked monks. 2870 H. James American 
309 If the abbe is disfrocked for his share in it. 


DIS GARNISH. 


Disfulfii, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 6.] tram. To 
do the opposite of fulfilling; not to fulfil. IJcoce 
Disfulfi/Lment. 

x8i8 Bentham Church of Eng. 456 Should it [prophecy] 
he dLsfulfdJed, then {etc.}. ■ 2833 — Not Paul 285 His pro- 
phecy would have been disfulfllled; but. .his purposes wold 
have been fulfilled. Ibid., The disfulfilment would indeed 
take place.' 

f LisfU’lje, V. Sc. Ohs. [n. OF. daftuilk-r, 
Jeff-, mod.F. difcuiller, f. des-, Dis- + fcuilk ltaf.l 
Irani. To strip of leaves : — Defoil zO, Defo- 
liate t/. ... ■ 

c 1375 Barbour Troy-hk. n. 1652 And had fends dis- 
puljelt Of hare faire flouris and disfuljeit. 

Disftrrnish, v. [ad. OF. desfotirniss-, ex- 
tended stem of desfournir, also deff-, difoumir, f. 
des-, Dis- 4 + fournir to Furnish.] trans. To 
deprive or divest of that wherewith it is furnished ; 
to stiip of furniture or belongings; to render de- 
stitute (of). 

2531 Elyot Gtn>. 11. vii. (1883) 7s Whan the etnperour 
shuld be disfurnisshed of seruauntes. . 1577 Fenton GcU. 
Epist. 183 He hath disfurnished them of their _ principal 
weapons. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. w. j. 14 My riches, are 
these poore habiliments, Of which, if you should here db- 
furnish me, You take the sum and substance that I haue. 
2649 Roberts ClavisBibl. 249 Disfumishing the Temple of 
utensils.. 1731 Neal Hist. Purit* 22a The risk the 
University would run of being disfurnished of students. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 432 Her closet, ntr 
chamber, her cabinet, given up. to me to disfurnish. 1887 
Lowell Democr. 203 The Indians showed a far greater 
natural predisposition for disfurnishiiig the outside of other 
people’s heads than for furnishing the insides of their o^n. 

Hence DisfuTnished ppl. a., DisfuTnishing 
vbl sb. 

a 2577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 204 Though Ms absence 
were unto hir a disfumishing of eloquence. 1670 CopoR 
Espernon 1, 11. 46 To succour a weak, and disfuraish’d Prince, 
against an armed and prerailing Subject. 1799 Socr/fev 
Lett. (2856) 1. 73, 1 seize a leisure minute, and adiMumtshfd 
room .. to write to you. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks \n. 
270 The disfurnished earth was peopled anew, 

Bisftt’rnishment. [f. prec. + -?ient.] The ac* 
Hon of disfurnisbing, or iact of being disitirmsned. 

1603 Breton Digit, or Ind. Man non For his Disfurmdv| 
ment of Defence, his Defenders are provided. 1613-1® 
Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626128 [He] withdrawn all cattle 
and prouisions . . for their owtie store, and disfurmshment 
of the enemie. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Tiw Races of M<»\ 
Thus, furnished by the very act of disfurmshment J se»w„ 
rid of the cumbersome luggage of riches. 

+ Bisfu miture. ohs. [f. Dis- 9 + Furni- 
ture.] The act of disfumishing ; removal, depriva- 
tion ; disfurnishment. . 

15S5 Act 8 Eliz. c 11 5 1 The Disfumiture of Semce « 
be done lo the Queen’s Majesty. ' i 6S4 t\.M°c'STA 
Vevcnt Ess. it. viii. § y (R.) We may.. with much ease beat 
the disfurniture of such transitory moveables. 

+ Disg'a'Efe, v. Obs. [a. 16th c. F. wjgog 
* to vugage, disingage* (Cotgr.), OF. desgua^Vt 
mod.F. dtgager, f. des-, Dis- 4 + g a S c1 i 10 ei \W> 
pledge, wager.] trans. To release from pledge ur 
p.uvn ; to set free, disengage. , 

1594 Kyd Cornelia lit. in Hazl. Dodsley' V. 20 9 ‘ 

our soul the body hath disgag’d, f tsee h, s, 1 | 1 5 comm /p?it,/se 
of the dead. 2603 Holland Plutarch sAhr. J i en 

who had lever lay to gage and pawn their gooas.. 
to sell up all and dbgage themselves at 0 . nc *- _ ~ 0 + 

t BisgaTlant; v. Obs. rare. , 

Gallant a.] trans. To strip or depmc 0 * 
lanlry or courage ; to discourage, dispirit. 

WB. Jonson Cynthia’s Era . .»- i, , M 
countenance or dis-gallant you a whit. 104° . e 

Ladies Prrvil. t. Wks. (t8 74 ' »■ 97, I 
the least Pimple in her countenance discompos a, 
Disgallant a whole beauty. rr t 1> 

1 4 >isgaol (dis^jT'-l), V. Obs. rag. 

■ + Gaol jD.] train. To divest of the cham^ 
nature of a gaol. , , w ;n con- 

2647 Dicges Unlawf. Taking Arms % A* 
tribute His utmost endeavours, that Hisownc 
be disgaoled. - rf rj !S . 7 a 

t Disga-rbage, v. Obs. rare. [ • ' jj,. 
+ Garbage.] trans. To deprive of th ^ 
to disembowel. Hence + Disga’rb^ °? 1 ” r 8 ,i me they 
x6i2 tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N ; ), Ij' " “1 without 
are excellent, so they be fac and quickeiy r * 
disgarbaging of them. 


t DisgaTboil, v. Obs. [f- D ,s - Pffion 
taken in sense ‘ disbowcl peril, throng 


with garbage : cf. prec.] trans. To 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (j 575 > ^JL'krovdaensl tiL 
carboyleth the intrallesof liranny. *599* - * til! y°’ J ** 
lii. 13 Which sacrifice you could neuer 
discarboyle your selfe of those corrupt a 7 5 + 

Disgarland (disga-Jland), v. L ■ l3n j or 
Garland j/l] trans. To divest 'fi 
garlands. Hence Disga'rlanding ■ v • * 0 

2616 Drumm. of Hawtil Poems Wkfc U 7 '1^14 
Forsake thy pipe, a scepter take to tn * . b-F’K 
land, thou black Jove shall be. *^79 G. .^^1x0^2° 
II. ii 5 Good progress was made to tbe dii. 
themselves thus far. r riF 

Disgamish (disga’Jnif), v. t ,“ t h c- in 

extended stem of dcsgaritir, -fa Des-4 + 

Hatz,*Darm.l, mod.F. d/garntr, Ides; 
garni r to Garnish.] 



DISGARNISHED. 
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DISGRACE. 


trans. To deprive of that which garnishes or 
furnishes; to strip of garnishment, disfumish, de- 
spoil. 

c 1450 Merlin 291 Thei wolde not disgamyssh the londe of 
peple. 1481 Caxton Myrr. ill. xxi. 181 Synne .. is voyde 
and disgarnysshed of all goodnes. 1530 Palsgr. 519/1 This 
house is disgarnysshed, me thynke, now he is gone. 15^8 
Barret Theor, \ IVarres v. i. 148 Whosoeuer is found dis- 
garnished of his Armes. 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. 
Jas. I, Wks. (1711) 2 If it should fall forth, .that this prince 
by usurpers and rebels were disgarnished of his own crown. 
1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. lx. (1663) 247 The Scaffold 
was disgarnished of all the richest pieces about it. 1831 
Sir W. Napier Penins. IVar xi. viii. (Rtldg.) II. 125 The 
front . . was . . disgarnished of troops. 1868 Holme Lee 
B. Godfrey xxvi. 137 The small sleeping-closets . . had been 
disgarnished. 

Hence DisgnTnished///. a.\ -ing vbl. sb. 

1483 Caxton G. dela Tour Aj, They ben vonge and Iitil 
and dysgarnysshed of all wyttcand reson. 1523 Lo. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. ccclxxvi. 626 Whan they were come to this 
passage . . they founde it nat disgarnished. 1812 Edin. Rev. 
XX. 249 For the disgarnishing of idolatrous houses. 
Disga*rrison, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Dis- 7 a 
-r Garrison .$•£.] trans . To deprive of a garrison. 
1594 J. Dickenson Arisbcis (1878)42 The .. discouerers of 
my desire, disgarisond my thoughts of wonted fancies. 
1647 Sir 1 ’. Fairfax Let. in 12 th Rep. Hist. MSS. Conti/:. 
App. v. 3, I have thought fit to give order to Major Mark- 
ham to remove the forces from Belvoir and to disgarrison 
the place. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. 1 1. 298 When Winchester 
Castle was disgarrison’d, it was given to him,. 1879 Q. Rev. 
No. 295. 171 Next year the castle was disgarrisoned. 

Disgavel (disg&e a v£l), v. Law . [f. Dis- 7 a + 
gavel (Gavelkind) sb.] trans. To relieve or 
exempt from the tenure of gavelkind. Hence 
Disga’velling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1683 Siderfin Rep. 1. 137 Les primer Statutes de Disgavel- 
ing come Wiats Stat. 15 H. 8. 1741 T. Robinson Gavel- 

kind i. 6 Before the Time of the disgavelling Statute. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 85 By statute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 3. for 
disgavelling the lands of divers lords and gentlemen in the 
county of Kent, they are directed to be descendible for the 
future like other lands, which were never holden by service 
of socage. 1875 BlackmoRe Alice Lorraine I. xv. isr The 
land had been disgavelled. 1881 19 th Cent. Aug. 298 Not- 
withstanding the disgavelling of many estates., the area" 
subject to the operation of the law is still large. 

Disgeneral, Disgenius : see Dis- 7 a, g. 
Disgeae'ric, «• [Dis- 10] Of differen. 
genera : the opposite of congeneric. 

In recent Diets. 

Disgest, -gestion : see Digest, Digestion. 
t Disg'e'ntilize, v. Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Gentilize.] irons. To deprive of gentle rank. 

1621 Court . <$• T. Jas. I (1849) II. 242 Some say he shall. . 
be quite disknighted and disgentilised for ever. 

t Disglirbelline, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis- 
7 b.] trans . To distinguish, as a Guelph from 
a Ghibelline. , 

1672 Marvell Relt. Transp . 1. 299 In their conversation 
they thought fit to take some more license the better to dis- 
Ghibeline themselves from the Puritans. 

Disgig v . : see Dis- 7 a. 
tEisgrrd, v. Obs. [f. Dis- <5 + Gun) v.J 
trans. To strip of that which girds ; to nngird. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 780 Afterwards disgirded 
of his militarie Belt. 

Disgise, etc., obs. form of Disguise, etc. 
t Disglo’rify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Glorify v.] trans. To deprive of glory; to treat 
with dishonour. 

1 577 Dee Rclat.Spir. 1. (1659) 64 Angels .. in state dis* 
glorified and drent in confusion. 1671 Milton Samson 442 
Disglorified, blasphem’d and had in scorn. 

tDisglo’ry. Obs, [f. Dis- 9 + Glory $#.] 
The opposite of glory : dishonour. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 11. ii, What greater 
ground of disglory? What greater occasion of dishonour? 
1577 Northbrooke Dicing ( 1843) 20 How can you say that 
you aye gathered together in Christes name, when you doe 
all things to the disglorie thereof. 

+ Disglo’se, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dts- 5 + glose, 
Gloze v.] To beguile or deceive thoroughly. 

1565 Darius (i860) 23 Surely my eyes do dysglose If yonder 
I do not see hym commynge. 

tDiSglO’SS, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a + Gloss 
j£.] trans. To deprive of gloss or sheen. 

1562 Phaf.r AEneid. ix. Ddj, Stones with bumpes his 
plates disglosse. 

Bisglu't, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Glut vi] trans. 
To empty of its contents. 

1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 100 The sportsman’s tube, dis- 
glutted o’er the lake. Pours a long echo. 

Dis glu* tin ate, v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Glutin- 
ate v.J traits. To unglue, Deglutinate. 

3870 C. J. Smith Syn.^ Antonyms, Agglutinate, Antonym 
..Resolve, Disglutinate. 

Disgoddeci, pph a. rare. [f. Dis- 7 + God + 
-ED.] Deprived of godhead or divinity; ungod- 
like. 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 36 Leaving For the bright smile 
that warms the face o’ the world A bald, disgodded, light- 
less, loveless grey ! 

Disgolf, obs. form of Disgulf v. 

Disgood : see Dis- S. 

[Disgore, spurious word in Ash, etc. : see Dis- 
gorge 3.] 

VOL. III. 


Disgorge (disgpidg)*, V. [ad. OF. desgorger 
(mod.F. ddgorger , whence Degorge), f. des-, Dis- 
4 +g° r g e throat, Gorge : cf. It. (di)sgorgare.] 

1 . trans. To eject or throw out fiom, or as from, 
the gorge or throat ; to vomit forth (what has been 
swallowed). 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 75 The which thre bestes sodredefull 
disgorged and caste out fyre of their throtes. 1601 Holland 
Pliny i. 307 I Rats] swallow, .them whole downe the gullet, 
and. afterwards straine and struggle . . vntill they disgorge 
again the feathers and bones that were in their bellies. 3677 
Otway Cheats qfScapin n. i, How. easily a Miser swallows 
a load, and how difficultly he disgorges a grain. 3774 
Golds.m. Nat. Hisi.{ 1776) VII. 311 The leech.. disgorges tne 
blood.it has swallowed, and it is then kept for repeated ap- 
plication. 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington ii, Jonah’s 
whale swallowed and disgorged him night after night. 

b. Jig. To discharge as if from a mouth; to 
empty forth ; csp. to give up what has been wrong- 
fully appropriated. 

a 1529 Skelton Trouth Information (R.) But woo to 
suche informers . . That . . Disgorgith theyr veneme. 1587 
Turbf.rv. ’Drag. T. (1837) 228 Disgorge thy care, abandon 
feare. 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. Prol. T2 The deepe-drawing 
Barke do there disgorge Their warlike frautage. 3776 
Gibbon Decl. F. I. iv. 84 The dens of the amphitheatre 
disgorged at once a hundred lions. 3808 Wellington in 
Gurw. Desp . IV. 121 Some mode.. to make the French 
Generals disgorge the church plate which they have stolen. 
1855 Prescott Philip II, I. it. iii. 173 It was.. time that 
the prisons should disgorge their superfluous victims. 3882 
J. Taylor Sc. Covenanters (Cassell) 153 The grandson . . 
was compelled to disgorge the property of which the General 
had plundered the Covenanters. 

C absol. 

1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 7 The World, ready to disgorge at 
so homely a present. 3638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)223 
After I had disgorg’d abundantly, I fell into a sound sleepe. 
3667 Milton P. L. xii. 158 The river Nile . . disgorging at 
seaven mouthes Into the Sea. 3794 Sullivan View Nat. 
II. Yiij, Caverns full of water .. disgorging upon the earth. 
1868 Milman St. Pauls 351 At the Restoration he was 
forced to disgorge. 

2 . trans. To discharge or empty (the stomach, 
mouth, breast, etc.). 

c 3592 Marlowe Massacre Paris 111. ii, Then come, proud 
Guise, and here disgorge thy breast. 3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
I. Hi. 97 So, so, (thou common Dogge) did’st thou disgorge 
Thy glutton-bosome of the Royall Richard. 3637 Heywood 
Dial. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 100 Their stomachs some disgorg’d. 
1861 Hulme tr. Moqnin-Tandon 11. lit. iv. 146 It was the 
custom to throwaway all leeches which had been v.»ed ; they 
are now disgorged, and preserved for a future occasion. 

b. refl. To empty or discharge oneself. 

1607 J. King Serin. 27 Nov., They, .want but meanesand 
matter wherein to disgordg themselues. C1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. 9 The sea . . meeting .. rivers that descend 
from Germany to disgorge themselves into him. . 3679 
Establ. Test 24 If the Spirit moves, he can disgorge himself 
against the Priests of Baal, the Hirelings. 3712 Addison 
Sped. No. 309 F 15 The four Rivers which disgorge them- 
selves into the Sea of Fire. 3868 Hawthorne Arner. Note- 
bits. (1S79) I. 231 Several vessels were disgorging themselves. 

+ 3 . Farriery, To dissipate an engorgement or 
congestion [cf. F. digorger in same sense]. Obs. 

3727 Bailey vol. II., Disgorge [with Farriers] is to discuss 
or disperse an Inflammation or swelling. 3737 [see De- 
gorge]. 3753 Chambers CycJ. Suppl. s.v., If a horse’s legs 
are gorged or swelled, we say he must be walked, out to 
disgorge them. [3775 Ash mispr. Disgore ; whence in some 
mod. Diets.] 

Hence Disgorged ppl. a., Disgo*rging vbl. s 

3611 Cotgr., Dcsgorgc, disgorged. Desgorgement, a dis- 
gorging. 3632 LitHgow Trav. vi. 255 Woefull accidents, 
and superabounding disgorgings [floods]. 1681 N. Resbury 
Fun. Serin, p As he had been a mighty devourer of Books, 
so his very disgorgings .. had generally more relish than the 
first cookery. 1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian xiv, The 
reluctant disgorgings of fat abbots and usurers. 

Disgorgement (disgpudsment). [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ment : cf. OF. desgorgement (154S in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of disgorging ; a discharging 
as from the throat or stomach. 

c 3477 Caxton Jason 115 b, The cloth of golde shone by 
the disgorgements of the water. 1632 LitiicOW Trav. 1. 33 
This River of Tyber..made muster of his extravagant 
disgorgements, a 3656 Bp. Hall Rem. JVks. (1660) 162 The 
. . presses' are openly defiled with the most loathsome dis- 
gorgements of their wicked blasphemies. 1788 Clarkson 
Impel. Slave Tr. 55 There, is a continual disgorgement of 
seamen from these vessels into the islands. 1837 Blackiu. 
Mag. XLI. 146 The disgorgement of past plunder. 

Disgorger (disgp-jdgoj). [1. as prec. + -kr L] 
One who or that which disgorges, spec. A device for 
extracting a gorged hook from the throat of a fish. 

1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (1880) 129 A disgorger . . is a 
piece of metal or bone with a notch at the end. 1875 'Stone- 
henge 1 Brit. Sports L v. iii. § 10. 337 Attempting, by means 
of the disgorger, to remove them while he is alive. 3883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catnl. 62. 

!' UisgO’Spel, Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Gospel sb .] trans. To deprive of the gospel 
or of gospel character ; to oust the gospel from 
practical life. Hence + Dingo-spelling//!/, a. 

1642 Milton Apol. Sweet, xii. Wks. 1738 1 . 133 Who pos- 
sess huge Benefices for lazy Performances, great Promotions 
only for the execution of a cruel disgospelhng Jurisdiction. 

Disgo’spelize, V. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of or exclude from the gospel. 

1888 S. G. Osborne in Times 6 Oct. 12/3 That tens of 
thousands . . are living disgospelized, so born and reared as 
to be of a race the gospel .. teachings cannot touch. 


f Disgou’t, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a 4- Gout 
j 7 >.] trans. To free or relieve from gout. 

z6xx Florio Sgottare. .also to disgout. 3748 Richardson 
Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII. 286 Lord M. .. turning round and 
round .. his but just disgouted thumb. 

DisgO’vern, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To leave ungovemed ; to refrain from governing. 

3878 .H. Wright Mental Trav. 78 The object of states- 
manship at Nomunniburgh is not to govern but to dtsgovern 
as much as possible. 

Disgown (disgatrn), v. [f. Dis- 7 a-}- Gown sb. j 
cf. disrobe.'] a. trans. To strip or deprive (any one) 
of his gown, spec, of a university or clerical gown, 
and thus of the degree or office which it symbolizes, 
b. intr. (for refl.) To throw off or relinquish one’s 
gown. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 222 (D.) He disowned and 
put on a sword. 3887 Globe 1 Oct. 2/4 [He] had been a 
clergyman, but had been disgowned for malpractices. 

Disgrace (disgr<? ! *s), sb. [a. F. disgrace ‘a 
disgrace, an ill-fortune, defeature, mishap ; also 
vncomelinesse, deformitie, etc.’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. dis- 
grazia ‘a disgrace, a mishap, a misfortune 7 (Florio), 
f Dis- 4 + gi'azia Grace; cf. Sp. dcsgracia ‘dis- 
grace, misfortune, unpleasantness*, med . L. disgrati a 
(15th c. in Du Cange).] 


1 . The disfavour of one in a powerful or exalted 
position, with the withdrawal of honour, degrada- 
tion, dishonour, or contumely, which accompanies 
it : + a. as exhibited by the personage who inflicts 
it (obs .) ; b. as incurred or experienced by the 
victim : the state of being out of favour and honour. 

a. 3583 Pettte Guazzds Civ . Qonv. 1. (1586' 28 b, Shee 
went about to bring into the disgrace of the Dutches all 
the Ladies of the Court. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 
12 Ambition and feare of the Kings disgrace were of such 
force, that the Nobles, .durst not open their mouthes. 

b. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) 1. 142 The disgrace 
that quickly you shall sustaine. 1605 Shaks. Macb. m. vi. 
23, I heare Macduffe Hues in disgrace. 3659 B. Harris 
Parival’s Iron Age 267 The Spaniards offered him [Card. 
Mazarin] all kindness of favour in his disgrace. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 160 The King .. had determined 
that the disgrace of the Hydes should be complete. Mod. 
The minister was living in retirement, being in disgrace at 
Court. 

fc. A disfavour ; a dishonour ; an affront. Obs. 
a 3586 Sidney (J.), To such bondage he was . . tied by her 
whose disgraces to him were graced by her excellence. 
3586 B. Young Gitazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 206 b, With my un- 
luckie sport I have gotten your disgraces, a 3626 Bacon 
(W ebster 1864), The interchange continually of favours 
and disgraces. 3651 Hobbes Govt. See. xv. § 18. 257 If 
it command somewhat to be. .done, which is not a disgrace 
to God directly, but from whence by reasoning disgraceful! 
consequences may be derived. 3739 Cibber Apol . (1756) 1. 
296 Several little disgraces were put upon them. 

f 2 . The disfavour of Fortune (as a disposer of 
human affairs) ; adverse fortune, misfortune. Obs. 

3590 Greene Never too late (1600) 2 Midst the riches of 
his face, Griefe deciphred hlgh disgrace. x6oo E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 15 Sent his ambassadors to the said King, 
letting him understand of his disgrace. 3653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. 1. 1 No. disgrace of Fortune ought to esloign 
us. .from the duty which we are bound to render unto God. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 343 That other looks like 
Nature in Disgrace. 

+ b. A misfortune. Obs. 

3622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 173 With these dis- 
graces upon them and the hand of Goa helping . . us. 1627 
Lisauder <5- Cal. iv 74, I shall ahvaies bless my disgraces 
which have wrought mee this felicity. 3748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1780) I. 187 Notwithstanding the disgraces which 
had fallen to her share, she had not been so unlucky as 
many others. 

3 . Dishonour in general or public estimation ; 
ignominy, shame. 

3593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 133, I slew him not ; but (to 
mine owne disgrace) Neglected my sworne duty in that 
case. 3639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 54 
If ever he saw him approach his wife, he .would . . 
resist force by force . . to drive disgrace from his house. 
1728 Pore Dune. it. 175 A second effort brought but new 
disgrace. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. xi. 467 The 
disgrace which the queen's conduct had brought upon her 
family. 3863 Geo. Eliot Romola it. xxiii, Tito shrank with 
shuddering dread from disgrace. 

4 * 4 . The expression of dishonour and reprobation ; 
opprobrium, reproach, disparagement ; an expres- 
sion or term of reprobation. Obs. or arch . 

3586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625' 86 When .. a word 
is either in praise or disgrace .. repeated. i 6 o 3 l‘P- n uv 
C har. Verities <5- V. 102 If hee Ibt not to give a verbal 
disgrace, yet hee shakes his head and smiles. x °*7 1 * 

Treat. 977 Every vice hath a title, and every vert ue a m - 
Brace. .65o Trial Regie. .74 Spa 
King by way of disgrace against him and hts f >• ' 

Hobbes Iliad m. 33 Then Hector him m h ^rds of great 
disgrace Reproved. [1855 I enNYSON I a 
Heap’d on her terms of disgrace.] ^{chonnnr * 

5 . An occasion or cause of shame or dishonour, 

that which brings into dishonour. . . r , 

" “ L b To aj j knighthood it is foule 

359° Sfbksek F.& creature lives so long a space. 


"°‘ a, °“ 1 p °“ S ?Svr«W>TwT3.'(B<>hn) I).6o, I foeed 
ire, first, disloyalty to Church and 
state.'and! s«ond, to be torn poor, or ro come to poverty. 



DISGRACE. 


DIS GRADER. 


1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 178 Is not the knowledge of 
words without ideas a disgrace to a man of sense ?_ 
f 6. Marring of the grace of anything ; disfigure- 
ment. Oh. 

1581 Pettie Guazzos Civ. Cony. in. (1586) 526 To take 
away some wart, moale, spot, or such like disgrace com- 
ming by chaunce. 1598 St. Johns Coll. Agreem. in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 251 The Chimneys . . shalbe 
taken dowen and Raysed in some other Convenient place 
without disgrace of the new court. 

7 . Want of grace. + a. of person : ill-favoured- 
ness (06s.) ; fa. of mind ; ungracious condition or 
character, rare. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xii. 28 Their garments .. Being all 
rag’d and tatter’d, their disgraces Did much the more aug- 
ment. 1861 T. Winthrop Cecil Drceme v. (1876) 75 Even 
a coat may be one of the outward signs by which we betray 
the grace or disgrace that is in us. 

Disgrace (disgre'-s), v. [a. F. disgracicr (i 552 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. disgraziare, f. disgrazia 
(see prec.). So Sp. desgradar.] 
fl. trans. To undo or mar the grace of; to de- 
prive of (outward) grace ; to disfigure. Ohs. 

1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. ciii. x6 Like the flower . . 
Whose glosse and beauty stormy winds do utterly disgrace. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 14' Rude and vnl earned 
speche defaceth and disgracetb a very good matter. 1555 
Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 69 The woman had her 
nose cut of, wherwith . . the whole beautie of her face was 
disgraced. 1577 B. Googe H eresbacli s Hush. 11. (1586) 
115 b, His paunch shal the lesse appeer, which both dis- 
graceth him and burdneth him. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 24 
The slightest sketch .. Is by ill-colouring but the more dis- 
grac’d. 1781 Cowper Convers . 51 Withered stumps dis- 
grace the sylvan scene. 

t 2 . To put to shame, put out of countenance by 
eclipsing. Obs. 

1589 Greene McnaPhon (Arb.) 35 Flora seeing her face, 
bids al her glorious flowers close themselues, as being by 
her beautie disgraced. 1591 Nashe Pref. to Sidney's Astr. 
ff Stella , In thee . . the Lesbian Sappho with her lyric 
harpe is disgraced. 

•y b. To put out of countenance, abash, dismay. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 160 Casting.. burning 
torches into the face of the elephant ; by which the huge 
beast is not a little disgraced and terrified. 

3 . To put out of grace or favour; to treat with 
disfavour, and hence with dishonour; to dismiss 
from (royal, etc.) favour and honour. 

*S ?3 Nashe 4 Lett. Con/ut. 43 Followers, whose dutifull 
sendee must not bee disgrac'd with a bitter repulse in anie 
suite. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 62 Although he 
were without lands, and disgraced by Henry, yet being 
favoured by the people, he supposed that Henry dying, he 
should e . . be crowned. 1617 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 133 
How easie is it for such a man, whiles the world disgraces 
him, at once to scorne and pitty it. 1711 Pope Temp . 
Fame 294 Some she disgrac’d, and some with honours 
crown’d. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 216 His Sub- 
jects. .whom he either disgraces or honours. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 268 Queensberry was disgraced for refusing 
to betray the interests of the Protestant religion. 

+ 4 . To bring into disfavour {with any one), or 
into the bad graces of any one. Oh. 

3594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 1. iii.79 Our Brother is imprison’d 
by your meanes, My selfe disgrac’d, and the Nobilitie Held 
in contempt. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 35 Which his 
enimies tooke as an occasion to disgrace him with the King. 
*f* 5 . To cast shame or discredit upon; to bring 
(intentionally) into disgrace. Oh. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 6 How sociablely 
he hath delt bi me . . to disgrace and slaunder me in the 
toun, 1599 Shaks. MjicJi Ado jii. ii. 130 As I wooed for 
thee to obtaine her, I will joyne with thee to disgrace her. 
<11735 Burnet (J.), Men’s passions will carry them far in 
misrepresenting an opinion which they have a mind to dis- 
grace. 

t b. To put to shame. Obs . 

3594 Hooker Eccl . Pol. yw. via. (1613) 97 They never vse 
reason so willingly as to disgrace reason. 1595 T. Edwards 
Cephalus ff Procris (1878) 45 For he that sorrow hath pos- 
sest, at last In telling of his tale is quite disgra’st. 
f6. To speak of dishonouringly ; to reprobate, 
disparage, revile, vilify, speak slightingly of. 
Oh. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 57 Such .. 
wou d peraduenture reproue and disgrace euery Romance, 
or short historical! duty, c i6ix Chapman Iliad 1. 24 The 
general .. viciously disgrac’d With violent terms the priest. 
16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. vi. Notes 93 A Patriot, and so true 
that it to death him greeuesTo heare his Wales disgrac’t’ 
3671 Baxter Holiness Design Chr. lxiv. 19 They all agree 
to cry down sin in the general and to disgrace it. 1720 
Lett.fr. London Jrnl. (1721) 46 Again he disgraces the 
Ale. 

7 . To bring (as an incidental consequence) shame, 
dishonour, or discredit upon ; to be a disgrace or 
shame to ; to reflect dishonour upon. 

[1580 Sidney Arcadia (16 22) 216 Leauing only Mopsa 
behind, who disgraced weeping with her countenance. J 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 718 Against himself he sounds this doom, 
That through the length of times he stands disgraced. 
1600 — A. y. L. it. iv. 4, I could finde in my heart to 
disgrace my mans npparell, and to cry like a woman. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. 6* A/or. 116 b, Often .. such as became 
a meaner part well, have failed in a greater, and disgraced 
it. 3752 Johnson Rambler No. 106 f 7 Of his children . . 
tome may disgrace him by their follies. 3784 Cowper Tircc. 
531 Such vicious habits as disgrace his name. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 1S7 The atrocities which had disgraced the 
insurrection orulster. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. C/t. Eng. I. 
479 The most cruel act against heretics that disgraced our 
Statute Book. 
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Hence Disgra'ced ppl; a., Disgracing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1582 N. Ltciieficld tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. xvij. 
45 He thought the same a disgracing vnto him. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 123 Your Grace is welcome to 
a man disgrac'd. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotoniachia 94 They 
would . . fhng the same [flowers] in the faces of their pursu- 
ing lovers .. maintaining their fained dis-gracxngs.. <*1679 
Hobbes Rhet. 11. ii. (1681) 47 Contumely, is the disgracing 
of another for his own pastime. 1802 Mas. Jane West Inf. 
Father III. 145 The poor, .disgraced Selborne. 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson Jrnl. 12 July in Life { 1862) II. viii. 309 As Buona- 
parte passed .. he gave the right-hand file one of his dis- 
gracing crosses. 

Disgraceful (disgrci-sful), a. [f. prec. sb. + 
-ful : cf. graceful.'] 

41. Void of grace, unbecoming, nnpleasing: the 
opposite of graceful. Obs. 

3591 Shaks. i Hen. VI , 1. i. 86 Away with these dis- 
gracefull wayling Rohes ! 3615 G. Sandys Trav. 67 A cer- 
tain blacke powder .. which by the not disgracefull stain- 
ing of the lids, doth better set forth the whitenesse of the 
eye. 3702 Eng. Theophrast. 180 Whatever is counterfeit 
grows nauseous and disgraceful, even with those things, 
which when natural are most graceful and charming. 

2. Full of, or fraught with, disgrace ; that brings 
disgrace upon the agent ; shameful, dishonourable, 
disreputable. 

3597 Daniel Civ. Wars v. Ixiv, Stained with black dis- 
graceful crimes. ^ at 744 Pope (J.\ To retire behind their 
chariots was as little disgraceful then, as it is now to alight 
from one’s horse in a battle. 1794 Southey Botany-Bay 
Eel. iii. The poor soldier .. goes In disgraceful retreat 
through a country of foes. 3874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3. 
185 The disgraceful submission of their leaders. 1892 ^ Sir 
A. Kekewicii in Law Times* Rep. 140/1, I do think it is 
disgraceful for directors to .. issue such a prospectus. 

S. Inflicting disgrace, disgracing, degrading, op- 
probrious, contumelious, a. Of actions. 

1640 Bp. Hall Rent. IVks. (1660) 39 Our speculative skill 
is wont to be upbraided tons, in a disgracefull comparison 
of our unanswerable practise. 1651 [see Disgrace sb. j c]. 
1764 Foote Patron hi. Wks. 3799 I. 358 Such disgraceful, 
such contemptible treatment ! 1836 Ii. Coleridge North. 
Worthies (1852) I. 49 It does not appear that Sir Samuel . . 
ever submitted to this disgraceful punishment, 
ffa. Of words. Obs. 

1608-13 Bp. Hall Medit. <5- Voiues 1. § 52 In the revenge 
of a disgracefull word against themselves. x6xx Cotgr. 
s. v. Vilenie , Laide Vilenie, slaunderous, reproachful), dis- 
graceful}, defamatorie tearmes. 1613 Sin F. Cottin gton 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 109 If any of base qualyty 
shall use disgracefull wordes unto a Jintleman, he is . . sent 
to the gallies. 1774 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vi. (1876) 383 
These terrific and disgraceful epithets with which the poor 
imitators are so often loaded. 

Disgracefully (disgr^-sfuli), adv. [f. prec. 
4- -LY -.] In a disgraceful manner, with disgrace; 
shamefully, ignominiously. f Formerly also, With 
opprobrium, opprobriously, contumeliously. 

1604 Hieron Wks. I. 478 Some of whom to my griefe 
I haue heard speake very disgracefully, some very scorne- 
fully. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. tr The scholars 
of Oxford too k up the body of the wife of Peter Martyr, 
who formerly had been disgracefully buried in a dunghill. 
1781 Cow her Expost. 663 His [name] that seraphs tremble 
at, is hung Disgracefully on every trifler’s tongue. 1893 
J. Strong Neiu Era xvi. 357 Its progress is painfully and 
disgracefully slow. Mod. The work has been disgracefully 
scamped. 

Disgra'cefolness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being disgraceful; 
shamefulness, ignominy. 

15S1 Sidney AM. Poctric (Arb.) 61 These men. .by their 
owne aisgracefulnes, disgrace the most gracefull Poesie. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. III. 486, I knew., that there was 
no disgracefulness in him . . the turpitude and disgraceful- 
ness were in my sister. 1880 Daily Hews 9 Jan. 5/2 Bar- 
barous as hanging is, its disgracefulness and horror possibly 
act as deterrent influences. 

t Disgra'cement. Obs. [f. Disgrace v. + 
-3IENT.] The action of disgracing; also, concr. 
that which causes disgrace. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. x Synce we haue ben 
spoyled of the diuine apparel!, our shameful nakednesse dis- 
closeth an infinite heape of filthy disgracementes. 1581 J. 
Bell H added s Anszu. Osar. 454 Defacinges ’ and disl 
gracements of Religion. 1647 H ■ More Poems 169 That 
disgracement of Philosophic . . this Theorie Might take 
’t away. 

Bisgracer (disgr^-soi). [f. as prec. + -er fa] 
One who or that which disgraces; one that ex- 
poses to shame or causes ignominy ; t an oppro- 
brious Teviler {oh.\ 

1570 Dec^ Math. Pref. 46 The .. continuall disgracer of 
Gods Veritie. 1589 Nashe Almond for Parrat 15 a, He 
began to . . shew Kimselfe openly a -studious disgracer of 
antiquitie. 1660 R. Coke Power Sttbj. 267 A Reproacher 
or disgracer of his Majesties Government. 173? Swirr 
Exam. Abuses Dublin, I have given good advice to those 
infamous disgracers of their sex. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
France I. 382 Who .. were such disgracers of human 
nature. 

II Disgracia, -grazia. [Sp. dcsgracia (-grii|)ya) 
disgrace, misfortune, unpleasantness, It. disgrazia 
(-gratsya), formerly disgratia . ] .An "unpleasant 
accident, misfortune. - 1 

J 739 Cibber Apo/ (1756) I. 114 When it has been Ins ill 
fortune to meet with a disgraccia. 1845 Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) IV. lvxxix. 174 Tilts disgrazia happened 
from meeting a line of brewer s drays at Charing Cross. 


+ Bisgra'ciately, adv. Obs.- rare- 1 , [ as jf 
f. *disgradaie adj., ad. It. disgraziato, in Ilorio 
disgratiaio ‘graceless’.] Ill-favouredly, unhappily, 
nnpleasingly. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. 1. § 28 All this he would most dfc- 
graciately obtrude by his quaint Touch of ‘ confirming all *. 

. Bisgracions (disgria-Jas), a. Also 6-7 -tious! 
[a. F. disgracietix (1518 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Dis- 4 
+gracieux, perh. after It. disgrazioso ‘graceless, 
full of disgrace ’, (Florio) : cf. Gracious.] 

1. Ungracious, unfavourable, unkind. ? 01:. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 144 Deigce 
rather to quicken them by a gracious regard, then to hill 
them by a disgratious repulse. 1603 Breton Dtgn.orlrX 
Men 207 What indignities are these to prove the disgratious 
Nature of Man ? 1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 343 Any 
one of the disgracious cavillers. 

+ 2. Out of favour; in disfavour; disliked. 
Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vii. 112 I doe suspect I hiue 
done some offence, That seemes_ disgracious in the Cities 
eye. Ibid. iv. iv. 177 If I be so disgracious in your eye, Let 
me march on, and not offend you, Madam. i 5 ii Sritn 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 849 As for these causes he was 
in highest grace with the King, so hee was the more dis- 
gracious or hated of the people. 

f 3. Disgraceful, shameful. Obs. 

36x5 Trades I tier, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IIL 308 The lazy 
and disgracious merchandise of our coasters. 

4. "Without grace of manner 1 ; uncomely; tmbe- • 
coming. 

3870 Morier Rep. Land Tenure in Pari. Papers CLXUl. 
202, I heard general complaints ..of their [the women’s^ 
disgracious attempts to follow the fashions. 

t Disgraxioxisly, adv. Obs. [f.prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a disgracious maimer; with disgrace or indig- 
nity ; without grace, ungraciously. 

1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 95 
He read it in publick, and that so disgraciously [etc.}. 1619 
Time's Storehouse ii. 182 (L.) All. .were eyther at last db* 
graciously killed, or else recey ved some great overthrow. ■ 

t Disgraxive, ct- Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
grace v. + -iv e : cf. coercive .] Conveying or tend- 
ing to disgrace or reproach ; disgraceful, shameful. 

1602 Boys Wks. 4x2 The Syrian rara, which is a disjraciye 
term. 1627 Feltham Resolves 1. xxvii. 47 They are un '''! 5 ">' 
ashamed of an ignorance, which is not disgractue. /««•]■ 
lxxviii. 120 He that will question euery disgraciue wora, 
which he hears is spoken of him, shall haue much trouble. 

Degradation (disgrad? jan). ? Obs. [n. of 
action f. Disgkade v.] Punitive deprivation ot 
rank, degree, or dignity ; =Degradation 1 1. 

17*7-51 Chambers CycL, Degradation, in our law-owls 
called degradation, and deposition. 1 [Not in for lots oil 
Ley, Cowell, Blount, who have disgnule, but not disgr »«• 
Him.) 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Sect. 291/2 Dtseradatioti, 
Deposition, or Degradation ; the stripping a person lore 
of a dignity or degree of honour. , , 

Disgrade (disgrei-d), V. Also 5-6 dysgrade, 
dis-, dysgrate, 6 desgrade. [ad. O^.dtsgrMt , 
by-form of degrader, ad. late L. degradare, 
gradar , desgradar : for frequent Komanic inter- 
change of de- } dcs see De- X. 6*] treats .'To d e PjV 
formally, as a' punitive measure, from honoura 
rank, degree, or dignity ; = Degrade v. 2. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas viu. i. (1554) J 77 , b > ^ ortun * kero's 
to disgrade Among his_ knightes. 1569^ Nf.wton . 
Olde Age 28 b, Sore against my will was it, when I P 
and dysgraded L, Flamlniusof hissenatourshm. 1 , . 

Hist.Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. (1632) 860 He was first 10W 

disgraded, his guilt spurs cut from his heeles by th 

Cooke. 1880 Dixon Windsor lU. vii. 67 ?<****$ 
late duke he disgraded from his dignity as a knig 
Circular to Senate by Coll, of Med. 
posing the Durham University to possess already me 
to disgrade its Graduates, ‘ — DE- 

fa. To deprive of ecclesiastical status, -- 
grade v. 2 b. <cfi3 j 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 246 Ony symp’ ‘fa. 
be enprisoned, disgratid or brent. 1400 LAtoka : t j jC 
112 Formosus..was disgraded be Jon the Pope * ^ 

ordres of the Cherch onto lay astat. x|B0 ■ ott . a 
Barroxve , etc. in Harl. Misc. (Malh ) II. 28 (• n’\\'ho 

Minister? A. No, I was one after your orders. V Go * 
disgraded yow? A. I disgraded my self ® ^ no t 
mercy by repentance. 1641 Prynne 9 . . J tor «. 

disgrade and deprive from holy Orders such i «£/, 

Hence Disgra-ded. ffl. Disgr& S 

S 1531-= Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. I A cenifirat unjitf «f,; 

testifiynge the said disgradinge. 154° 1>A -'.'ifnaricd 
tr. L iv (T. s.v. Degrade), He once yet agmne V ,j t j 
realme with his disgraded abbots. i 6 o = L' Tl^ralds 
$ Civ. 11. iv. 55 The King of Armes ani d o tn ^ 
the warme water vpon the disgraded Knign TjalioW. 
Henceforth thou shalt he call^l by Jthy right » ^ ^cre 

3641 Tenues de la Ley (170S) 257 By ^ j 

are two kinds of Disgradmgs; the one sum * .'kj, graded 
only, and the other solemn, by Devesting th P 3 > 
from . . the Dnsigns of his Order or Degree.^ 

t Disgra'dement. Obs. rare- • L'^ «j s ' 

-MEN!.] = DlSGRADATION i DBC«A DATI^ 

1538 FrezHEKB. Just. Pens > 0 7 j.^'" r .“JiicnL ., 

under his seall testifyenge the sayde d> sg 

tDisgra’der. Oh.rarc-Kll^J^. 

One who degrades from a position 0 p rc f,f»G : j 

- <11603 T. Cartwright Con/ut . j i;ioe 

37 Disgracers and disgraders of the S P 

men to say, that the copies are corrupted* 
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t Disgra'duate, v. Ohs. [f. Dis- 7 b + Gra- 
duate sb. 3 trails. To depose from a degree or dig- 
nity, deprive of rank or privilege ; = Disgrade, 
Degraduate. 

1528 Tindale Obcd. Chr. Man 73 b, Yf they be of mine 
anointed, and bears my marke, disgresse them (I wold saye, 
disgraduate them). 1550 Nicolls Tkucyd. 135 (R.) The 

saide Lacedemonions did desgraduate and declaire those to 
be deffamed and dishonoured, that were takene by the 
Athenvans in the Islande. 

+ Disgree*, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desgre-er 
(Froissart) to disagree, f. des-, Dis- 4 + grler to 
agree: see Gbeb v.~\ intr. To be out of agiee- 
ment or harmony; to Disagree. 

3530 Palsgr. 5x9/1, I disgre, I agre a mysse, as syngars 
do, or one note with an other . . These sy nggyng men disgree. 

t Disgree'ment. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-meet.] Discord, Disagreement. 

1503 Hawes Exam}. VirL vii. 148 Without disgrement or 
contradiccyon. 

Disgregate (di’sgr/grit), v. [f. L. disgrcgdt-, 
ppl. stem of disgregdre to separate, f. Dis- 1 + 
greg-tm (grex) flock, gregdre to collect (in a flock).] 
Hence Di*sgregated ppl. a. 

+ 1 . trans. To separate, sunder, sever (front). 

3593 Nashe Christ's T. 64 b. It pleased our louing cruci- 
fied Lord . . to disgregate his gifts from the ardinarie 
meanes. 

2 . To separate into individual parts, disintegrate. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 630 (R.) Heat doth loosen, 
disgregate, scatter, and dissolve all tnick things. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701)422/3 Heat seems to consist 
of rare parts, and disgregates bodies. 1726 Monro Anat. 
Nerves (1741) 4 The Dura Mater is closely wrapt round 
them, to collect their disgregated Fibres. 

+ 3 . According to obsolete theories of vision : To 
scatter or make divergent (the visual rays) ; hence, 
to dazzle, confuse, or dim (the sight). Obs . 

<31631 Donne Semi. xevi. IV. 245 The beames of their 
eyes were scattered and disgregated . . so as that they could 
not confidently discern him. c 3645 Howell Lett. ir. It, Her 
sight Is presently dazled and disgregated with the refulgency. 
Ibid. I. vi. lv, Black doth congregat, unite and fortifie the 
sight; the other doth disgregat, scatter and enfeeble it. 

Disgregation (disgrfg^-Jan). [n. of action 
f. prec.: see -ation.] Separation of individuals 
from a company, or of component parts' from a 
whole mass ; disintegration, dispersal ; spec, in Client. 
separation of the molecules of a substance by heat 
or other agency. 

x6ix Florio Disgrcgatione, a scattering, a disgregation. 
a 1626 Bp. Andrewes in Southey Com.-pl. Bk. Ser. 1. 
(3850) 354 Without it [concord] a gregation it may be, but 
no congregation. The con is gone ; a disgregation rather. 
1653 Manton Exp. James v. 9 In troubles there are not so 
many scatterings and disgregations in Christ’s flock. 1684 
tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 763 These Diseases do 
presuppose a Disgregation of Humours. 1855 Grote Plato 
I. i. 56 The partial disgregation of the chaotic mass. 

Distress, -ion, obs. ff. Digress, -ion. 
t Disgre*ss, v. Obs. rare — \ [?f. Dis- 7 a + 
L. gressus step, taken as = gradits step, degree, 
position ; and hence a synonym of Disgrade. (Or 
possibly an early corrupt form of Disgrace v.)] 
3528 [see Disgraduate]. 

+ Bisgross (disgrJ«’s), v. Obs. [ad. 16th c. F. 
desgrossir , desgrosser 1 to lessen, make small, fine, 
or less grosse, to polish, refine* (Cotgr. 1611), 
mod.F. degi'ossir , f. des-, Dis- 4 +gros, grosse thick, 
hig. Gross.] Ivans. To make finer or less gross ; . 
spec, applied to the initial reduction in thickness 
of metal bars that are to be made into wire. 

36x1 Florio Disgrossamento l a refining, a disgrossing. 
1636 Patent Rolls 7 May, Fyning, refyning, disgrossing .. 
of all gold and silver. 1662 Petty Taxes 85 If bullion be 
wrought into plate and utensils, or disgrost into wire or lace. 
i687_M. Taubman London's Tri. 6 In another apartment is 
. .Disgrossing, Flatting and Drawing of Gold. .Wyre. 3823 
Hone Anc. Afyst. 250. 

b. Jig. (unless misread for disqwss , Discuss). 
3546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 330 The matters .. beyng 
not before disgrossed and brought to a conclusion. 

+ Disgru*bble, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + 
i! grabble, perh. for grumble .] = Disgruntle. 

1689 C. Hatton 16 Apr. in H. Corr. (3878) II. 131 S r R #t 
Atkins is soe disgrubbl’d not to be Ch. J. of yCom. Pleases 
y l he sath he will not have his brothers scimm milke. 

Disgruntle (disgnrnt’l), v. Now chiefly U.S. 
[f. Dis- 5 + Gruntle v. freq. of Grunt], trails. 
To put into sulky dissatisfaction or ill-humour; to 
chagrin, disgust. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1682 H. Cave Hist. Popery IV. 79 Hodge was a little dis- 
gruntled at that Inscription. 01683 Sir P. Warwick Mem. 
CItas. I (1701) 226 [He] would not be sent unto her house . . 
which the Lady was much disgruntled at. 1726 Amherst 
Terras Fit. xlviii. 256 M’Phelim finds his prince a little dis- 
gruntled. 1862 C. Thornton Conyers Lea xii. 224 The fair 
Tabitha retired to her room somewhat disgruntled. 1884 
(Dakota) StarsS July, [He] is very much disgruntled 
at Cleveland’s nomination. 

Hence nisgrtvntled ppl. a. ; also Disgru'ntle- 
ment, moody discontent 
1S47-78 Halliw., Disgruntled, discomposed. Glouc. 1889 
Voice (N.Y.) 12 Sept., Partisans in all stages of disgruntle- 
ment were wandering aimlessly about. 1891 Bryce in Con- 
temp. Resn Jan., A melancholy or gloomy or — to use an 
expressive American term — a ‘disgruntled’ temper. 


Disguisal (disgsrzal). rare. [f. Disguise v. 
+ -AL.J The action of disguising. 

1652 Cottercll tr. Cassandra in. 208 To open his heart 
to her without any disguisal. 1834 Tait’s Mag. I. 488 The 
covering invented for their disguisal. 

Disguise (disgorz), V. Forms: 4 degise, 
(-gyse, desgyze), 4-5 des-, disgise, -gyse, dys- 
guyse, 5-6 disguyse, 5-7 desguise, 5- disguise, 
(6 disgease, 6-7 disguize; Sc. 6 dis(s)agyse, 
dissagyiss). [ME. desgise-n, degise-n, etc., a. 
OF. desguisier, deguisicr ( nth c. in Littre), later 
desguiser, mod.F. digitiser, — Pr. desgttisar, f. des-, 
de- (De- I. 6 ) 4 Romanic (It., Sp., Pg., Pr.) gttisa , 
F. guise (nth c.), a. OHG. ivlsa manner, mode, 
appearance (cf. Wise sb.) : the primary sense was 
thus ‘ to put out of one’s usual guise, manner, or 
mode (of dress, etc.).’] 

+ 1 . trans. To alter the guise or fashion of dress 
and appearance of (any one) ; csp. to dress in a 
fashion different from what has been customary or 
considered appropriate to position, etc. ; to dress 
up fantastically or ostentatiously; to deck out. Obs. 

c 3325 Poem Times Edw. IT, 255 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
335 Nu ben theih so degysed and diverseliche i-diht,Unnethe 
may men knowe a pieman from a kniht. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. Prol. 24 In Cuntinaunce of clojnngequeinteliche de-gyset. 
c 3400 Rom. Rose 2.-3 . 50 He that loveth trewely Shulde. .hym 
disgysen jn queyntyse. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxix. 
209 Mortimer disgised him with wonder riche clothes out 
of al maner reson both of shapyng and of weryng. 1539 
T. Chapman in Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) p. xv, The per- 
feccion of Christian livyng dothe not consiste in dome cere- 
monyes. . disgeasing our selflfes aftyr straunge fassions. 1563 
Horn. 11. Exc.ApPar. (1859)312 Many men care not what they 
spend in disguising themselves, ever. . inventing new fashions. 
+ 2 . To make different in manner, mode, or dress 
( from others). Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 97 Hi is zo)>liche newe and desgised uram 
o]>re Jajes. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems 90 (Matz.) Amonges 
wymmen he spanne, In theyre habyte disguysed from a man. 
1555 Watkeman Fardle Facions ji. iv. 143 Thei ware dis- 
guised fro y* commune maner of other. 

+ 3 . To transform ; to alter in appearance (from 
the proper or natural manner, shape, etc.); to 
disfigure. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 16 pei scholden noght . . The Papacie 
so desguise vpon diuerse eleccion. 1535 Coverdale Fcclus. 
xii. 18 Whyle he maketh many wordes, he shall dysguyse his 
countenaunce. ? a 1550 D tartar's Poems, Freiris Berwick 
474 Bot gif it wer on sic a maner wyiss Him to translait or 
ellis dissagyiss Fra his awin kynd in-to ane vder stait. 2579 
Tomson Calvin sSerm. Tim. 49/2 He [Saint Paul] reproveth 
his enimies which disguised the lawe of God. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 1452 Her cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were dis- 
guised ; Of what she was no semblance did remain. 3697 
Dryden VEneid (J.), They saw the faces, which too well 
they knew, Though then disguised in death. 

4 . To change the guise, or dress and personal 
appearance, of (any one) so as to conceal identity ; 
to conceal the identity of by dressing as some one 
or in a particular garb. (Now the leading sense.) 

c 1350 Will, Palcme 1677, & gef 3e were disgised & dijt 
on anywise . . 30 wold be aspied. 3393 Gower Conf. II. 227 
She cast in her wit ; .Hou she him mighte so desguise That 
no man shuld his body know. 3535 Stewart Cron . 
Scot. III. 207 Robert the Bruce wnder the levis grene 
.. Oft disagysitjn ane setnpill weid. 1555 Eden Decades 
376 They come disguised in an other habite. 1603 Knolles 
Hist . Turks (3638) 63 Disguised in the habit of a Turk. 
1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 167 The shepherd’s garb the 
woman shall disguise. <7x850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 297 She 
disguised him in woman’s clothes. 3882 Freeman A mcr. 
Lect. v. 353 A friend disguised in the garb of an enemy. 
Mod. He attempted to escape disguised as a monk, 
b. reft. 

3340 Ayenb. 358 Ine hou ueleavyzen he [)>e dyeuel] him 
desgyze)?. c 1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 3570(3577) Yn purpos 
gret, Hym self lyk a Pylgrym to degyse. 1535 Coverdalc 
1 Kings xiv. 2 Disguise the, so that no man perceaue that 
thou art Ieroboams wyfe. 1535 Lyndesay Satyrc 723 Wee 
man turne our clai this. .And dis-agyse vs, that na man ken 
vs. 1611 Bible i Kings xx, 38 The prophet, .disguised him- 
selfe with ashes vpon his face. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. 
Servia xvi. 290 The wife of Milosch was obliged to disguise 
herself in the dress of a Servian female peasant. 

5 . To alter the appearance of (anything) so as to 
mislead or deceive as to it ; to exhibit in a false 
light ; to colour ; to misrepresent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvn. vi. (Tollem. MS.), This 
Aloe Caballinum is disgised \sophisticatnr\ with pouder of 
safron and vynegre, yf it is ten si^es plungid berin, and 
dryed. 1623 Ld. Herbert in Ellis Orig. Lelt. Sz r. 1. III. 
166 To palliate anddisguise those thinges which it concernes 
them to knowe. 1659 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iL n Plato's 
custome to desguise the Traditions he received from the 
Jews. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. vn. 127 Some merchants 
endeavour to disguise and put off a bad commodity. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 254 To speak the truth, that was 
to say, substantial truth, a little disguised and coloured. 

6. To conceal or cloak the real state or character 
of (anything) by a counterfeit show or appear- 
ance. 

1559 .Shaks. Hat. V , 111. i. 8 Then imitate the action of 
the Tyger .. Disguise fair Nature with hard-fauour’d Rage. 
1683 Dryden Abs. A- Achii. 740' This moving Court, that 
caught the Peoples Eyes, And seem’d but Pomp, did other 
Ends disguise. 1726 Adv. Capt.R. Beyle 1 04, I think’ to 
disguise 'our Thoughts is an Art better lost, than learnt. 
1353 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3' 203 A jeint to 
disguise the real intention. 2856 Esiekson Eng. Traits , 


Race Wks. (Bohn) II. £2 The horse finds out who is afraid of 
it, and does not disguise its opinion. 

7 . To conceal or hide (a material thing) by any 
superficial coating or operation. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 165 Yet think not, that 
this Too-too-Much remises Ought into nought; it hut the 
Form disguises In hundred fashions. 1738 Wesley Hymns, 
‘Alt Praise to Him ’ ii, The deepest shades no more disguise 
Than the full Blaze of Day’. 1791 Hamilton Bertholht's 
Dyeing 1. 1. 1. iv. 66 The colouring particles, .are there dis- 
guised by an alkali. 1820 Scoresby Acc. A retie Reg. 1. 1 16 
An insulated cliff.. being nearly perpendicular, is never dis- 
guised with snow. 

b. To conceal the identity of under a different 
name or title. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 50 Whom 
we will disguise under the name of Anaclete. 3806 Sunk 
1 Vinter in Lend. (ed. 3) 1. 69 The newtitle. .did not disguise 
the old friend. 

8 . Elcctr. To conceal the presence of by neutral- 
ization ; to dissimulate. (Usually in passive.) 

2839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. §278 When two insulated con- 
ducting bodies are differently electrified, and approached 
towards each other, so as to be within the influence of their 
mutual attraction., no signs of electricity are communicated 
by either to a pith ball electrometer connected with them. . 
The electric fluids are thus said to become disguised, or 
paralysed, by their mutual attractive action. Ibid. § 288 
On turning the machine, the positive electricity accumu- 
lating in the inside of the battery becomes disguised by the 
inducting action of the outside coating. 

9 . To intoxicate (with liquor), arch. (pa. pple. 
still in slang use : see Disguiseij 6). 

3562 J. Heywood Prov. ff Epigr. (1867) 184 Three cuppes 
full at once shall oft dysgyse thee. 1618 Delonf.y Gentle 
Craft (2648) H ivb, We will get him out to the tavern and 
there cause him to be disguised, that he shall neither be 
able to stand nor go. 1722 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 138 
It may so stupifie and disguise them, that they’ may be the 
more easily master’d. 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) xx. 250 Sure, fuddling a trade is Not lovely’ 
in Ladies, Since it thus can disguise a Soft sylph like Eliza. 

+ 10. intr. To dissemble. Obs. 

3580 Sidney Arcadia (2622)97 Zelmane. .disguise not with 
me in words, as I know thou doest in apparel!. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 24 But if I should, .tell you. .you 
might thinbe 1 did not then disguize with y r ou. 


Disguise (disgarz), sb. Also 4 degise, -yse, 
7 disguize, [f. Disguise vi] 

+ 1 . Alteration of the fashion of dress from that 
which has been nsual ; new or strange fashion (esp. 
of an ostentations kind). Obs. 

1340 Hamtole Pr. Consc. 3528 In pompe and pride and 
vnnite, In selcouthe maners and sere degyse f>at now es-used 
of many wyse. Ibid. 1524 For swilk degises and suilk 
maners . . Byfor J>is tyme ne has noght ben. 25^4 Lodge 
JVounds Civ. JVar in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 143 Prisoners of 
divers nations and sundry disguises. 

2 . Altered fashion of dress and personal appear- 
ance intended to conceal the wearer’s identity; the 
state of being thus transformed in appearance for 
concealment’s sake. 

13. . CoerdeL . 962 The kyng hym [a baroun] tolde. .Hou 
he founde hym [Rychard] in disguise. 1605 Shaks. Lears. 

iii. 220 The banish’d Kent ; who, in disguise, Follow’d hi> 
enemy king, and did him service. 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
Iron Age 224 In this extremity he left that City in disguhe. 
2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 125 His manner of going to the 
Appointment was in Disguise. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 
r 6 They concluded me a gentlewoman in disguise, a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864) I. 8 ’Twas a Fairy in disguise. 

b. fig. A disguised condition or form. 

1709 Cclebr. Beauties xo in Poet.* Misccll. (Tonson) vi. 514 
Praise undeserv’d is Scandal In Disguise. . 2742 Young Nt. 
Th. vn. 52 His grief is but his grandeur in disguise. 1751 
Johnson Rambler JHo. 184 r 22 None can tell whether the 
good that he pursues is not evil in disguise. Mod. A blessing 
in disguise. •* 

3 . ‘A dress contrived to conceal the person that 
’wears it ’ (J.) ; a garb assumed in order to deceive. 

2506 Spenser F. Q. v. vii. 21 Magnificke Virgin, that in 
quemt disguise Of British armes _ dost maske thy’ royall 
blood. 3596 Shaks. i Hin. IV, 11. ii. 78 Ned, where are our 
disguises? 2667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. (16841 
iso In 1648 [the Duke] was., conveyed in a Disguise or 
Habit of a girl beyond sea. 1849 James Woodman xiii, 
Now I bring y’ou your disguise. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 395 You were wrapped in a goatskin or some other disguise, 
b. iransfi. and_)%. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 1/2 Their glory being 
intercepted, .by’ some later disguise of alteration or addition. 
<31674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 193 Without any 
other clothing or disguise of words. 2789 Belsham nss. 

II. xxxiv. 248 This high-sounding language is merely tnc 
splendid disguise of ignorance. 2876 Mozley Untv. acrm. 

iv. 82 The passion obliged to act under a disguise become 

different in its nature from the open one. . 

4 . Any artificial manner assumed for deception ; 
a false appearance, a counterfeit semblance or s ou , 

tr. BumX f J! 

disguise laid aside)said unto him. a j 655 J - ' 

(,677) 155 Naked of all humane disgiu=- ™ 

CW/ 558 No works shall find A" “f ^ 

When l\\ disguises shall be rent xliiL S 

with the Scripture plan. 1B3S I hiku mi u. Mtsm,,,, 

“ 

than a dark disguise. . nonoodi- 

5 The act or practice of disguising , conceal 
inent of the reality under a specious appearance. 

, Chaks Mens, for M. itt. n. 294 So dihgu i*e >ha !3 by 
th-dilsuled Pay with! falshood false exact, ng. ^647 Clai.e.-.. 
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vos Hist, Rd>. vi. (1843)373/2 Nor could he have been led 
into it . . by any open . . temptation, but by a thousand dis- 
guises and cozenages, a 1720 Pope .Chorus Youths fy Virgins 
38 Hence false tears, deceits, disguises. 1746 Wesley Prine. 
Methodist 9 With regard to Subtlety, Evasion, and Dis- 
guise, 1834 Medwin Angler in (Vales 1 .252 Thou friend 
. . to whom I communicate without disguise the inmost 
secrets of iny breast. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serin, ii. 32 The 
heathen defied the law within him. There was no disguise 
in Paganism. 

t6. A masque; = Disguising 3. Oh. 

1622 B. Jonson Masque of Augurs Wks. (Rtldg.) 630/2 
Disguise was the old English word for a Masque. 2622 
Bacon Hen. VII, 243 Masques (which they then called Dis- 
guises). c 1630 Milton Passion iii, O what a mask was 
there, what a disguise. 

7. * Disorder by drink * (Johnson), 

1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. 11. vii- 131 Strong Enobarbe Is 
weaker then the Wine, and mine owne tongue Spleet’s what 
it speakest the wilde disguise hath almost Antickt vs all. 
1622 B. Jonson Masque of Augurs Wks. (Rtldg.) 630/1 Dis- 
guise ! what mean you by that? do you think that his 
majesty sits here to expect drunkards? 

8 . Elcctr. See Disguise v. 8 . 

1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. § 286 In accordance with the con- 
ditions of the induction and disguise of electricity, it is 
obvious that an insulated jar cannot be charged. 

DisgnisetL (disgoi-zd), fpl. a. [f. Disguise 
v. + -eu 3.] 

+ 1. Changed from the usual or natural gnise or 
fashion : a. disfigured ; b. altered in fashion of 
dress for the sake of modish display. Oh. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 260 They sigh her clothes all dis- 
guised . . Her haire hangend unkempt about, c 143 o Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode IV. ii. (1869) 175 pilke beste was disgised so 
vileliche, and so foule figured. 1563 Homilies 11. Excess of 
Apparel (1859) 312 The haughty stomachs of the daughters 
of England are so maintained with divers disguised sorts of 
costly apparell, that [etc.]. 1589 Peele Tale Troy 27 Where 
ladies troop'd in rich disguised attire. 

+ 2. Of dress, etc. : Altered in fashion or assumed 
for the sake of concealing the identity of the wearer 
or bearer. Oh. 


14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) m. ii. 51 These haue ben 
feyned Religyous ypocrites with theyr de^guysed clothes. 
a X533 Ld. Berners Hum ix. 23 Chariot had a dysgysyd 
shylde bycause he wolde not be knowen. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen . VI. an. 28. 161 Mistrustyng the sequele of y e matter, 
the] departed secretly in habite disguysed, into Sussex. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. < 5 - Mor. 08 Wine. .doth, .unbare us of that 
disguis’d, and personated habit, under the which we are ac- 
customed to marche. 166a Blount Boscobel 51 Procur’d 
him a pass from the Rebel commanders in a disguised name. 

3. Of persons, etc. : Dressed in a strange or as- 
sumed garb, or having the appearance otherwise 
changed, for the sake of concealing identit 5 r . 

1393 Gower Conf III. 62 And he disguised fledde away 
By ship. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ii. 175 Disguised 
Gods . . in pesants shape Prest to commit some execrable 
rape. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral Eclat. 346 Finding 
no safety in high Germany.. we came downe disguised into 
this inferiour Germany. 1843 PREscoTT./l/irA';V0(i85o) I. 332 
He. .lay in ambush, directing the disguised Spaniards . . to 
make signals. 1874 Mouley Compromise (1886) 180 The 
congregation in the old story were untouched by the dis- 
guised devil’s eloquence.. it lacked unction. 

4. Of a thing, etc. : Altered in outward form so 
as to appear other than it is. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. ii. 4 What inquest made her dis- 
semble her disguised kind? 1632 LirilGOW t Trav,,m. 119 
We may easily be deceived, by disguised and pretended 
reasons. zS6s H. Spencer First Prine. 1. v. § 33 (1875) 120 
Convinced as he is that all punishment . . is but a disguised 
beneficence. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 30 Hindrance 
proved but help disguised. 

+ 5. Concealed or hidden so as not to appear. 

*594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1, i, Here in this bush dis- 
guised will I stand. 1677 Mrs. Behn Rover in. i, Oh ! he 
lay disguized. 

6 . Intoxicated ; drunk, tipsy, arch, slang. 

2607 Dclo.vev Strange Hist. (1841) 14 The saylors and the 
srnpmen all, through foule excesse of wine, Were so dis- 
guisde that at the sea they shewd themselves like swine. 
x522 Massinger & Dekker Vi tv. Mart. m. iii, Har. \ am 
a prince disguised. Hir. Disguised ? How? drunk? 1667 
Drvden 1 1 lid Gallant i. i, I was a little disguised, as they 
shor !' 1 was drunl 5- 1754 Ciicstcrf. U'orU 
*’ l8 9 2 ' * 2 93> I never saw him disguised with liquor in 

H i y, *?** ycoTT Lent Iso. xxix, What if they see me a 
• , * ** »«* here. ore should any man be sober to- 
night .1883 V. C. Russell Jack's Courtship in Longnt. 
.Mag. III. 18 A woman, disguised in liquor, with a bonnet 
on her back. 1884 Besant Childr. Gioeott it. xxi. He was 
not ‘disguised , his speech was clear. 

, Hence Disgui’sedly adv. t in a disguised manner, 
in disguise; Disgui-seOncss, disguised state. 

16x2 lip. Hall Imp rose of God n. in Recoil. Treat. (1614) 
674 But alas, the painted faces, and mannishnesse, and 
monstrous disguised nessc of the one sexc. 1631 Weever 
Akc. Fun. Mon. 24 Hee .. fled disguised I y by sea for his 
owne safety. 1633 Prynkc Histrio-Mastix 11. 11. ii. (R.) The 
strange disguhednesse of theatricall attires. 1683 J. Barnard 
Life if Hey l in 172 (L.) He. .studied schism, and faction, by 
his own example, and his pen disguisedly. 

Disgniseless (disgorzlOs), a. [f. Disguise 

sb. ^ -less.] Without disguise, undisguised. 

*850 Browning A" mas Eve «$- Easter Day 232 Naked and 
disguiseless stayed. And uncvadablc, the fact. 1S78 
Eraser's Mag. XVII. 427 Nature stood revealed before him, 
disgmseless, not ‘sophisticated’. 

^Disbursement. [f. Disguise v. + -mkxt ; 
cf. Ob. desgitisement, mod.F. (Ng-, a disguising, 
that whirii serves to disguise.] 


1. The fact of disguising, or of being disguised. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Dcut. cxi. 684 That they might 

not be put out of countenance by any faire disgmsement. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. IIL 82 To lend . . an old gowr.e, 
and a blacke vnile for his disguisement. 1683 Pordace 
Myst. Div. 130 Blessed are they who through all these wiles 
and disguisements can find him. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 
732 No disguisement of natural form is attempted. 1885 
Times 13 Apr. 4/2 Such disguisement was always a, direct 
infraction of international and military law. 

2. That which disguises, or whereby disguising 
is effected ; a disguise ; a garb that conceals the 
wearer’s identity. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 53 Assuring mysejfe, that 
vnder that disguisement, I should find oportunitie to re- 
ueale myselfe to the owner of my heart. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 111. vii. 14 What mister wight . . That in so straunge 
disguizement there did maske. 1801 Strutt Sportsfy Past. 
m. iii. 171 Minstrels and persons in disguisements. 1823 
Lamb Elia (i860) 26 In this disguisement he was brought 
into the hall. x86x T. A. Trollope La Deata II. xvii. 186 
To don a black disguisement, and put our own hands to the 
work of mercy. 

3. pi. Additions or accessories that alter the 
appearance ; adornments, bedizenments. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. in. (1654) 105 It hath paint- 
ings and disguisements, to alter the purity of all worldly 
things. 1768-7^ Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 153 Stripped 
of all the disguisements, and foreign mixtures cast upon 
them. 1867 D. G. Mitchell Rur. Stud. 199 If the charm- 
ing but costly disguisements of a park cannot be ventured 
upon at once. 

Disguiser (disgoi-zai). [f. Disguise v. + -erL] 
One who disguises, a. One who dresses himself 
up in order to act in a pageant ; a masker or 
mummer, a Guiskr. 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (Roxb.) 517 Payd .. [for] 
stuff for dysgysers on Saynt Stevens day . . xvj.d. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 558 Fyre was put to the vesturis of the 
disguysers. 1545 Hall Chron., Ii en. VIII, an. 10 (R.) Y 1 
disguysers dissended from y* rock, & daunced a great 
space. 

b. One who or that which changes appearances, 
and makes things appear other than they are. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 628 He must use 
great prudence to discerne flatterers and disguisers of mat- 
ters. 1603 Shaks. Mcas.for M. iv. ii. z8 6 Oh, death's a great 
disguiser. 1729 Pope To Swift ix Aug., [He] is quite the 
reverse to you, unless you are a very dextrous disguiser. 
1890 Temple Ear Mag. Jan. 22 The two main disguisers 
and disfigurers of humanity. 

t Disgursily, adv. Oh. [f. Disguisy a. + 

-LY 2.] Strangely, extraordinarily. 

c 2325 Orfeo #r If. 322 in D. Laing Scl. Rem. (18-2), An 
hundred tours ther were about, Degiselich and bataild stout. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme 485 Desparaged were i disgisili 3if i 
dede in ]>is wise, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. lxxiv. (1869) 
43 To the mille he was born, and disglsyliche grounden. 

t Disgui’siness. Ohs. Also de-. [f.asprec. 
+ -NESS.] Strangeness of guise or fashion. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 340 Precious clothyng is cowp- 
able .. for his softenesse, and for his strangenesse and 
degisynesse \v.r. disgisinesse]. c 1400 Beryn 2523 And 
mervellid much in Geffrey of his disgiseness. 

Disguising (disgarziij), vbl. sb. [f. Disguise 

V. + -1NG 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb Disguise. +a. Change 
of fashion of clothes; strange or fantastic dressing. 

1395 Lollard Conclns. Art. xii. in J. Lewis Life IVyclif 
(1820) 342 Duodecima Conclusio, quod multitudo artium in 
nostro regno nutrit multum peccatum in waste , curiositnte, 
et inter disguising. 01400 Jacob's Well 79 3if dysgysing, 
or excesse of clothys . . be ]>erin . . Janne is fat desyre of 
praysing & dely^t in clothys & rycches dedly synne. 
0x450 Nut. dc la 7'oar (1868) 62 Noyis fiode. .stroied the 
world for the pride and the disguysinge that was amonge 
women. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng . ccxxvi. (1482) 233 They 
. . chaunged hem euery yere dyuerse shappes and disguys- 
yng of clothyng. 

b. The assumption of a disguise. 

* 59 x Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vi. 37 lie giue her father notice 
Of their disguising and pretended flight. 

c. The giving of a false appearance or represen- 
tation ; concealing, 

1586 A. Day Ettg. Secretary 11. (1625) 13 His going to N. 
to be but a meere disguising his intent. 1587 Golding De 
Momay xxii. (1617) 359 Disguisings of the truth. 

2. cotter, f a. Strange or new-fangled dress. Oh. 
C2380 Chaucer Pars. T. r 351 The wrecched swollen 

membres that they shewe thurgh the degisynge in depart- 
ynge cf hire hoses in whit and reed, c 1485 Digby Myst. \. 
150 These do signyfie Your disgysyng And your Araye. 
b. Dress or covering worn to conceal identity. 
148 SActp Hen. VII, c. 7 The said Mis-doers, by reason 
i of their painted Faces, Visors, and other Disguisings could 
not be known. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. (1588) 419. 

1 3. A mask, or masquerade ; an acting by ^dis- 
guisers’ or guisers. Oh. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. JWrr. JRoxb.) 389 All suche stofife 
. . that he bowgt for the Dysgysing. 1530 Tindale Pract . 
Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 339 The Frenchmen .. of 
late days made a piny, or a disguising at Paris, in which the 
emperor danced with the pope. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VI If 
c. 13 lustes, tourneis. .orotber marcial feates or disguisings. 
x 577 _ ^7.HqLiNSHED Chron. I II. 893/2 This Christmasse was 
a goodlie disguising plaied at Graies In. 3688 R. Holme 
A rntonty m. 77/2^ King Cassibelane . . gave , . many Dis- 
guisings, Plays, Minstrelsie and sports. x8ox Strutt Sports 
6‘ in. ii. 145 Magnificent pageants and disguisings, 

+ 4. An alleged appellation for a * company * of 
tailors. Oh. 

J4S5 Bk. Si. Albans F vjb, A Disgysyng of Taylours. 


Disgni-sing, ppl. a. [-ixg -.] That (’.Unifies 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. v. (1634) 534 u’.argb; 
The disguising ceremonies which the Church of Rome usei! 
in making of her Priests. X741 tr. IF A rgenl Chinese Lett. 
xxxiii. 250 The European Women besmear their Faces with 
White and Red, and upon that disguising Paint thevshei: 
abundance of little Plaisters of black Taffata, 
t Disgui'Sy, a. Oh. Forms: 4 deguise, 
(clisgisi, -gesye), 4-5 degyse, 5 disgyso,-giseej 
-guisee, -gisy. [a. OF. JesgttisU, diguisif, -j •/, 
pa. pple. of de[s)giiisier to Disguise.] Disguised, 
altered from familiar guise, mode, or appearance. 

1. Wearing a disguise ; disguised ; masked. 

C1330 R. Bkunne Chron. (1810) 29S ]>e Scottis scat oser 

]?e se A boye of ]>er rascaile, quaym & deguUe. 

Will. Paleme 1610 Also daunces disgisi redi di',t were. 

2. Of changed fashion; of strange guise; new- 
fashioned, new-fangled ; monstrous ; wrought, 
made, or ornamented in a novel or strange fashion. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 11, pairc degyse atyre, & 
haire licherous berynge. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 343 
The cost of embrowdynge, the degise endentynge ./or 
bendynge. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas VI. xii. (1554) 159 a, There 
is none other nacion Touching aray, that is so thsguhw In 
wast of cloth and superfluite. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyj Manhole 

I. cxliv. (1869) 74 To roste a smal hastelet or to maie a 
steike or sum oother disgii.ee thing. 

3. Strange, unfamiliar, extraordinary. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron . IV ace (Rolls) 14787 To telle hit 
here hit ys no nede ; Hit were a degyse Jjyng. rx35o Will. 
Paleme 2715 So long froi caired . . ouer dales & dounes & 
disgesye weyes. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode (1869) 74 Whi 
it is of swich facioun. It is a thing disgisy to me. 

4. Feigned, done to deceive. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 459 5 one fey mg is right degyse. 
Thair armyt men behynd I se. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyfblcr.helt 

II. xxii. (1869) 84 Turnynge the gospel al up so doun bi dis- 
gisy woordes and lyinge. 

Disgivlf, -guTpll, v- Also 7 disgolf. [f.Dis- 
7 c+ Gulf, or from radical part of engulf] Iran. 
To send forth or discharge as from a gulf. 

1635 Person Varieties \. 24 The perpetuall and. constant 
running and disgolfing of Rivers, brookes and spnngsfrcat 
the earth into it [the sea]. 1839 Bailf.y Fesitts iv. (1852144 
Canst thou not disgulph for me.. of all thy sca-godsone. 

Bisgnst (disgo'st), sb. [ad. ifith c. F .desgeal 
(Pare), mod.F. dlgofit ; or ad. It. disguslo ‘distaste 
iFlorio), f. Dis- 4 + gusto taste: cf. Disgust i\ 
This and all the cognate words appear after t 6 oe. 
They are not used by Shakspeie.] _ 

1. Strong distaste or- disrelish for food in general, 

or for any particular hind or dish of food ; sicken- 
ing physical disinclination to partake of food, ana 
medicine, etc. ; nausea, loathing. . 

i6 » Cotcr., Dcsapfctit . ■ a queasinesse, or £«»«<» 
stomacke. x68z Glanius Vcy. JSengala <3 7nu P' 
was attended by a disgust to the Leaves which , 

fore found so good. 1799 J. Robertson- Agrte. (.fi .V‘f 
Th»Highlanders in general had a disgust at this 
food. 1803 rl/crf. Jrnl. X. 497 The nausea and 
excited from the exhibition of this medicme. 37 

AlARTfNEAU JVir. Arner. 111 . fir The conflict bft««n oa 

appetites and the disgust of the food was r ‘^ ,c “ , • r 

Clodd Myths $ Dr. 1 vi. 106 To this day the [hare]..»3- 
object of disgust in certain parts of Russia. 

2. Strong repugnance, aversion, or repuh • 
cited by that which is loathsome or 0 . 

foul smell, disagreeable person or action, a *1 
pointed ambition, etc. ; profound instmetue 
or dissatisfaction. 

x6ix Cotgr., Desai liter, .to fall into (tin 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi'sEroinenazftl 
to make much of his wife, with no i es ^. a . rl U J rr Dis*. 
[knowing her false]. 1759 Robertson Hut. * t Jt 

t n, Du Croc^. «presen» her o^i gj9) 


Murder K. Henry 
Darnley to be extreme. 


10*. ; W 

gay a style, gives 

against him. 1796 R. Bage {^ er,u ^ r0 Jl% e . V*.,**. SxnH 
conquer her disgust to Sir Philip. x8o* ^ ..^hereon- 
Lett. Solit. Wand. II. 158 In her. . disgust ,to»art ^ 

X822 Hazlitt Tabled. Ser. \ u { M 


ductor. 3823 Z1AZL1TT J avir-i. ri/Ar^ust. IN 5 

object of your abstract hatred and ! implacal ' trt3{e d it 

S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 33 He 50011 
disgust across the Alps. 

b. with a and pi. , . j' c( n,ciorvrL^* 

1598 Florio, Disparcrc, a disopmion . . a 01. gw j, e ]..ir.d 

lies. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age , cn0 t pirty- 

him, an immortal disgust, amongst -- in . e couple 
I7 ST S.ioelutt Per. Fie. (17.79) »'• 
situated would be apt to imbibe miuua - 
JlusilNEti. Vicar. Sacr. iii. (iMS) 77 His gu' 5 ' 
and wounded sensibilities. # r( 

t c. An expression of Wilt I !f 

ax 634 Randolph Amyntas Poems (xco I - 4 Let vch e> 
Archi-Flamen, where the gods Are so « u sts at i 2 -'*' 
approach their shrines, [etc.] •• Such 
Awaken’d Ceres. , and m 

An outbreak of mutual disple* 
feeling : a difference, a quar/el. 0/>s. of * 

i6:8Digbv Vcy.AMit. (t868) |; c rcRi!® l ' 5 T 

disgust betweene Captaine Stnidling. > ,66sS ,s .; 

and Mr. Herris a gentleman of n !V ’ 

Herbert Trav. (1677) i65 Sonie d!^, H- 

Rustan and his Brother. 1761 Ht’»m , * i acC LcD 1 
158 Some disgusts also had previously un- 
Charles and Henry. .iMihr or 

4. That which causes strong «i« lK 

nance ; an annoyance, vexation. <Vr ), '^*5 !l! 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. H* 
presentins of tlie ticncfit iv joined wtlh H.= F 



DISGHJST, 


453 


DISH, 


disgust. 1658 Sljngsby Diary (1836) 210 Custome and 
continuance has sweetned those disgusts. 1761-2 Hume 
Hist, Bug. (1806) III. xliii. 525 Some disgusts which she 
had received from the States. 1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymley's 
Lett . Wks. 1859 II. 152/2 Nor can I conceive a greater dis- 
gust to a Monarch . . than to see such a question as that of 
Catholic Emancipation argued [etc.]. 

Disgust (disgzrst), v. [ad. F. desgoustcr (in 
R. Kstienne 1539) 'to distast, loath, dislike, ab- 
horre’ (Cotgr. 1611), or ad. I X.disgustare 'to dis- 
taste* (Florio), f. /for-, D is- 4 + F . gouster (mod.F. 
goflter), It. and L. gust a re to taste. (The F. word 
was itself prob. from It.).] 

+ 1 . trails. To have a strong distaste for or re- 
pugnance to ; to loathe, disrelish, dislike, regard 
with aversion or displeasure, a. lit. of food. Obs. 

1659 T. Pecke Pamasst Puerg. it. 177 That you may 
disgust nothing you should eat : Let Hunger give the 
Hogoo to your Meat. 1669 W. Simpson* Hydrol. Chynt . 165 
It is not very palatable, which makes some disgust it. 1752 
Scotland's Glory 27 Our Siloah's streams disgusting For Eng- 
lish leeks and onions they And fleshpots still were lusting, 
tb. generally. Obs. 

1601 Imp. Consul. See. Priests (1675) 64 There is no King 
. .disgusting the See of Rome, .that would have endured us. 
1S11 Cotgr., s. v. Odenr, II ne la gas en bonne odeur , 9 he 
disgusts him.. he hath no good conceit cf him. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Ckas. I (1655) no His Majesty . - disgusting 
Parliaments, was enforced to call in the aid of his Preroga- 
tive. a 1716 South Serm. (1744) X. 282 Had he not known, 
that I disgusted it, it had never been spoke erdone by him. 

2 . To excite physical nausea and loathing in (a 
person) ; to offend the taste or smell of. 

3650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 22 ^ The remedy . . 
disgusts the palate. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 78 r x The 
palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which at first dis- 
gusted it. Mod. The smell of soap-works always disgusts 
me. 

3 . To offend the sensibilities of; to excite aversion, 
repugnance, or sickening displeasure in (a person). 

1659 B. Harris Parival s Iron Age 89 King James . . by 
the negotiations with Spain .. had disgusted many of the 
Reformed Religion. Ibid. 27^3 The Pope was disgusted at 
the disobedience of the Christians. 17x7 Abf. King in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. u. IV. 316 Found him engaged in a prac- 
tice that disgusted and shamed all his friends. 184* El- 
ph instone Hist. Ind. II.557 Prince Azim had disgusted 
many of his principal officers by his arrogance. 1863 Mrs. 
Oliphant Sal. Ck . xix. 328 He was disgusted with Phoebe 
for bringing the message, and disgusted with Beecher for 
looking pleased to receive it. 

b. ctbsol. To be very distasteful. 

1756 Burke Snbl. B. m. v, Want of the usual proportions 
in men and other animals is sure to disgust. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry At us. v. 75 The Music and Dance of the Americans 
..at first disgusts. 

4 . With from, of, against'. To raise or excite such 
aversion in (a person) as dissuades or deters him 
from a proposed or intended purpose. 

1700 S. L. tr. Frykc's Voy. E. Ind. 127 The very seeing of 
her disgusted me lrom Matrimony. 1781 Justamond Priv. 
Life Lewis XV, II. 133 The Monarch was ever soon dis- 
Rusted of gratifications that were rrterely sensual. 1788 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) H- 512 To disgust Mr. Neckar. . 
against their new fishery, by letting him foresee its expense. 
x879^Atcherley Boerland 156 , 1 put an expansive ball right 
on his snout, .which . . thoroughly disgusted him of attack- 
ing us. 

t Disgirstable, a . Obs. rare. [f. Disgust v. 
+ -able.J Capable of exciting disgust; disgusting. 

1787 Minor 29 Apropos, Mr. O’Nial, this house is like 
yourself— in many things disgustable. 

Bisgmstant (disgirstant), a. and sb. [f. Dis- 
gust v. + -ant: in F. d!goutanti\ adj. Disgust- 
ing. rare ~°. b. sb. Something that excites disgust. 

1866 Macm. Alag. May 62 A deterrent and a disgustant. 

Disgusted (disgo-sted), ppl. a. [f. Disgust v. 
+ -ed.J f a. Distasteful, strongly disliked (obs.). 
b. Feeling disgust or aversion ; chagrined. 

1668 South Serin . xxvii. (1843) 467 Fear ..makes him 
unable to assert a disgusted. truth. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
Hist. (1714) 1 . 162 Wilson a disgusted Man wrote the Life 
of K. James. £1790 Willock Voy. 11 He retired sullen and 
disgusted. 18x9 Metropolis II. 189 [He] staggers from his 
intemperate banquet, and reels to a disgusted wife. 

Hence Disgrrstedly adv ., with disgust or repul- 
sion. 

1864 Louie 1 ' s last term (N. Y.) 85 She. .put her lips to the 
glass, turned up her nose very disgustedly. 1881 Miss 
Braijdon Asgh. III.98 Shrugging his shoulders disgustedly. 
DisgU’Ster. rare. [f. as prec. + -er.] 

+ 1 . One who strongly dislikes ; cf. Disgust v. i. 
1681 J. Collins Pref. to GlansuHs Sadducismus , The 
truth, of this story lying so uneasie in the minds of the 
disgusters of such things. 

2 . He who or that which excites distaste or aver- 
sion. 

Disgustful (disgustful), a. [f. Disgust sb. 
+ -ful. Very common in I7~i8th c.] 

1 . Causing literal disgust ; offensive to the taste 
or other sense ; disagreeable, sickening, nauseous. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Bouduca 1. if The British waters 
are grown dull and muddy, The fruit disgustful. 1657 Tom- 
Unson Renou's Disp. 169 All kinds of cordialls save those 
that are disgustful. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. vi, A medicine 
equally annoying and disgustful to the bowels. 1814 Cary 
Dante's Inf. in. 63 Blood, that mix’d with tears .. by dis- 
gustful worms was gather'd there. 1B88 Lowell Prose IVk t. 
(1890) VI. 199 These flesh-flies, .plant there the eggs of their 
disgustful and infectious progeny 


2. Distasteful, displeasing; causing dislike, dis- 
satisfaction, or displeasure ; offensive, arch. 

i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxi. § 6. 10S, I grieue; that 
my life and. .Gouernment.. should seem so disgustful! vmo 
any. 1659 CX Noble Mod. A ns-zv. Ivwiod. Q. 8 If any 
Prince were disgustfull. .asperse and calumniate him. 1748 
J. Mason Elocui. 15 This unnatural Tone in reading .. is 
always disgustful to Persons of Delicacy. 1774 Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 76/1 A trial by juries was strange 
and disgustful to them, a 1849 Poe Mrs. Browning Wks. 
(1864) III. 424 A disgustful gulf of utter incongruity. 

3 - With stronger implication ; Causing disgust or 
strong aversion ; sickeningly repugnant or shocking 
to the moral sensibilities ; repulsive, disgusting. 

1678 Gale.CVA Gentiles III. 121 It seemeth so disgustful 
to many, if it be said, that God wils and produceth the act 
..of parricide. 1791 Burke Let. Member Nat. Ass. Wks. 
VI. 34 The spawn of his disgustful amours. 1821 iletv 
Monthly Mag. II. 385 A tragedy, .which exceeds in horror 
the disgustful atrocities of Titus Andronicus. 1852 Haw- 
thorne Blithedale Rom. III. ix. 164 Inexpressibly miser- 
able is this familiarity with objects that have been from the 
first disgustful. 

4 . Full of disgust; associated with, or charac- 
terized by, disgust. 

[X782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) I. xxxvii. 200 It ceases to 
produce its natural effect, and terminates in disgustful 
satiety.] 1841 Lytton Nt. Atom. (1851)24$ He turned 
with hard and disgustful contempt from pleasure. 1866 Ste- 
venson Dr. fekyll ix. (ed. 2) 99 This person.. had.. struck 
in me what I can only describe as a disgustful curiosity. 
Hence Disgrn/stfully adv., Disgn'stfulness. 
1731 Bailey (ed. 5), Disgustfully, distastefully, un- 
pleasantly. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) III. cxlv. 131 Tris- 
tram Shandy is in many places disgustfully obscure. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. V. 149 This does away with much of the dis- 
gustfulness of death. 1862 Hawthorne Our Old Home, 
About Wanvici t (1879)101 To shrink more disgustfully than 
ever before from the idea of being buried at all. 

Bisgrrsting, vbl. sb. [see -ing 1 .] The action 
of the verb Disgust. (Now only gcrundial.) 

1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xxxv. 256 With the ex- 
tream disgusting of their kindred. 

Disgusting (disgtrstiq), ppl. a. [f. Disgust 
v. + -ing -.] That disgusts (see the verb) ; dis- 
tasteful, sickening, repulsive. 

1754 P. H. Hibcmiad'u. 20 Particular Detail, .would be- 
come dry, and disgusting to the Stranger’s Palate. 1839 
Keightley Hist. Eng. IX. 39 The disgusting language of 
the indictment. . 1843 Prescott Alcxico (1850) I. 302 Their 
disgusting cannibal repasts. 

Disgrrstingly, aJv. [f. prec. j- -lt 2 .] In 
a disgusting manner, so as to cause disgust ; colloj. 
offensively, aggravatingly, annoyingly. 

1758 L. Temple Sketches (ed, 2) 16 Neither . . flat on the 
one hand, nor disgustingly stiff on the other. 1804 Ann. 
Rev. II. 5V2 Calcutta is described as disgustingly filthy. 
a 1856 Masson Ess. iii. 75 He stands before them disgust- 
ingly unabashed. 1864 Daily Tel. x June, With these 
disgustingly long days, the night never would come on. 
1892 Jessopp Stud. Recluse vi. (1893) 198 The Younger 
Plmy. .was disgustingly rich. 

Disgtrstingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being disgusting ; an instance of this. 

1851 Erased s Alag. XLIII. 175 The same defect, carried 
out into sheer disgustingness. 1880 R. S. Watson Vis. 
Wazan ix. 165 Every disgustingness .. lies there bare and 
open to the day. 

f DisgU'Stion. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Disgust 
v. : see -ion,] = Disgust sb. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea Ded. Cviij, Let not the irreltgion 
of those places, .breed in you .. a disgustion unto the pure 
..Religion.. Ibid. 556 Homer brings in brave Ulysses in 
great despair, and disgustion of a drowning death. 

t Dis gu' stive, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Disgust 
v. + -ive.] That tends or is filled to disgust. 

1740 A. Hill Let. in Mis. Barbauld Life Richardson 
(1804) I. 45 A heavy disgustive insipidness. 

Dish, (dij), sb. Forms: 1 disc, (3 dischs, 
dissl, 3-5 disch, *e, 4 (dise, dych, di^seh), 
dissch, -e, 4-5 dyssh, -e, 4-6 disshe, dishe, 
5-6 dyssche, dysch, dysche, 6 diszshe, 3- dish. 
[OE. disc plate, bowl, platter, = OHG. fisc plate 
(MHG. andGer. iisch table), OS. disk table, MDu. 
and Du. disch table, ON. diskr plate (? from OE.) ; 
WGer. *disk(s), a. L. disc-us quoit, dish (in Vul- 
gate), Disk. The OE. (like OHG. and ON.) re- 
presents a Latin sense of the word, while the sense 
‘table* found in MHG. and other later dialects 
corresponds to a later Romanic sense, exemplified 
by It. dcsco, F. deis, dais (Desk, Dais).] 

1. A broad shallow vessel, with flat bottom, con- 
cave sides, and nearly level rim, made of earthen- 
ware, glass, metal, or wood, and used chiefly to 
hold food at meals. Now, on the one hand often 
restricted to those of oval, square, or irregular 
shape, as distinguished from the circular plate, and 
on the other extended to all open vessels used to 
contain food at table, as tureens, vegetable dishes, 
etc. 

rt7oo Epinal Gloss. 7S6 (O. E.T.), Patena, disc, a Zoo 
Corpus Gloss. 852 Ferculunt , disc. . <*950 Liitdisf. Gosp. 
Matt. xiv. 8 Sel me. .in disc heafud iohannes. ciooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 23 Se \>o be-dypcS on disce mid me hys 
hand, a 1225 Auer. R. 344 I broken disch. c 1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. I. 46/23 Ane Dischs of seluer he nam also, a 1300 
Cursor AI. 13159 (Cott.) Ask him. . His heued to giue J?e in 


a diss. c 1300 Havcloh 919 Ful wel kan ich dishes swrlen. 
c 1380 Wyclif I Vis. (1880) 434 Dissch is & coupis of siluer. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 32 In a dysshe thy gose thou 
close. 1535 Coverdale Judg. v. 25 She . . broughte forthe 
butter in a lordly diszshe.. 1587 Mascall Govt . Cattle (1627) 
270. The common saying is, the hog is neuer good but when 
he is in the dish. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambuss. 
198 The Wooden dishes that are all over Persia. 17x0 Stlcle 
Tatler No. 245 ? 2 A small Cabinet, .in which were.. half a 
Dozen of Portugal Dishes.. 1829 Southey Ptlgr. Cotngosiclia 
ii, They both slipt about in the gravy Before they got out 
of the dish. x88x Wheatley & Delamotte Art Ji’k. 
Earthenware iv. 49 Palissy. .took the greatest pains in the 
moulding of the fishes.. which he placed upon these curious 
dishes. , 

b. A hollow vessel of wood or melal, used for 
drinking, and also esp. as a beggar’s receptacle for 
alms ; a cup ; cf. Alms-dish, Clack-, Clap-dish. 

1381 [see Alms-dish], [c 1394 J. Malverne Couin. II igiiat 
(Rolls) IX. App. 79 Quoddam jocale argenteum et deaura- 
tum formatum ad modunt navis, vocatur discus eleemo- 
synarum.] 1488 Will of Py.uale (Somerset Ho.), A new 
treen dyssh w l a pynte of ale therin. 1532 [see Clapper 
sbA 2]. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. iii. 150 I’ll give.. My 
figur’d Goblets, for a Dish of Wood. 1605 Try all Cites'. 1. iii. 
in Bullen O. PI. III. 278, I know him as well as the Begger 
knowes his dish. 1634 Milton* Comus 391 Who would rob 
a hermit of. .his beads, or maple dish ? 1781 Cowper Truth 
80 Books, beads, and maple dish, his meagre stock. 

+ C. tram f Applied to an acorn-cup. Obs. 

1599 A- M. tr. Gabclhouer's Bk. Physicke 172/1 Drie the 
little akorne dishes, .and contunde them sinalle. 

t d. Phrases. To cast , lay, throw (something) 
in one's dish : to reproach or taunt him with it. 
To have a hand in the dish : to meddle, interfere. 
To have a foot in the dish (? like a pig in the 
trough) : to gain a footing, have a share (cf. to have 
a finger in the pie). Obs. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 62 b, When wee charge 
hym with a like fault, and laye some greater matter in his 
dishe. 1596 Nashe Sajfron Walden 67 Hee casts the 
begger in my dish at euerie third sillable. x6xi Cotgr. s,v. 
Aliboron, A. .busie-body ; one that hath his hand in euery 
dish. 1615 Swetnam Arraignm. Women (18S0) p. xviiu 
Hir dowrie will be often cast in thy dish if shee doe bring 
wealth with her. 1682 Bunyan Holy JVar 233 We ha\e 
already also a foot in their dish, for our Diabolonian friends 
are laid in their bosoms. . 1710 Steele Tatler No. 164 r 5 
Some, .have been so disingenuous, as to throw Maud the 
Milk-Maid into my Dish. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(1795) _I. 8 Under the bloody reign of Queen Maty, this 
was laid in his dish. 

2 . The food ready for eating served on or con- 
tained in a dish ; a distinct article or variety of food. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/- < (W. de W. 1531) 17 b, The moost hye 
deyntyes or delicate dysshes. x6oi Shaks. Jut. C. 11. i. 173 
Let's carue him, as a Dish fit for the Gods. x6xx — l Vint. 
T. iv. iii. 8 For a quart of Ale is a dish for a King. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Improit. (1746) iqo Cambletes 
King of Lydia, having eaten of his own Wife, said, he 
was sorry to have been ignorant so long of so "ood a Dish. 
1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 296 To beasts and fowls is he 
Somewhere, .become a dish. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 78 
p 1 The palate is reconciled by degrees to dishes which at 
first disgusted it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 321 The 
ladies, .retired as soon as the dishes had been de\oured. 
1853 Soyer Pantroph. 73 You will obtain a most delicate 
dish by boiling the cucumbers with brains. 
fig. 1647 N> Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xiv. The Theme 
of Marriage was the best Dish in all their Entertainment. 

b. By-dish, side-dish : see By- 3 a, Side. Made 
dish : a fancy dish of various ingredients, depend- 
ing for its success on the cook*s skill. Standing 
dish : one that appears each day or at every meal. 
(Also usedy^*.) 

2621 Burton Anat. Mel. r. ii. ir. i. 43 Artificial made 
dishes, of which our Cooks afford us a great variety. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 146 Meer Quelquechoses, made dishes 
of no nourishing. 1876 W. H. Pollock in Contemp. Rev. 
June 56 The mysteries had ceased to be the standing dish 
of theatrical entertainment. 

3 . As a term of quantity more or less indefinite, 
a. As much or as many as will fill or make a dish 
when cooked, b. A dishful, a bowlful or cupful. 

1596 Shaks. Mcrch. V. it. ii. X44, I haue here a dish of 
Doues that I would bestow vpon your worship. 1597 — 

2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 5 The Prince once set a Dish of Apple- 
lohns before him. 2699 Dampier Voy. II. in. 175 The Boat 
returned with a good dish of Fish. 1873 Tristram Atoab 
xiv. 254 Trotter, - secured a good dish of fish in the pools.. 

b. 1596 Shaks. i lien. IV, 11. iii. 35 Such a dish of skim d 
Milk. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 171 ne 
had taken off two or three Dishes of Aquayitxe. 1079 
T rials of Green, Berry , etc. 65, I will go to l h e Co fle e ^’ ° u ^ 
and drink a Dish of Coffee. 17M AomsoN -S/ev/. * 57 

T 4 She scalded her Fingers, and spilt a Dish of J e p 
her Petticoat. I 79 S yemitua 1 1 , to Having mi ^ ^ ^ ^ 


dish of chocolate. 1824 Bvron Juan xvl ^xxx, He sate h^tti 


1795 jemima 

te. 1824 Bvron ■«. . - . v 

pensive o’er a dish of tea. 1855. Macaulay ///^• ' - * . * 
688 More than one seat in Parliament .. had 0 ^ 

and sold over a dish of coffee at Gflrravvay - - - , * 

XIII. 526/2 The cook anticipates many a cosy d,sh ot tea 
with friends. 

C- Is- 

1606 Shaks. Tr. i"/ Vwtitv. 1708 Morrri-x 

160S — Ter. IV. vi. 160 My dish of fftasiuj. > 7 "^ ;, h 


Thou full dish of Fooic. 
'ty. 1708 Morrrux 
a „ er had a Dish of Chat with 
°884 II- 24* To entertain you 
with a dis'h of very choice erudition., .820 Ladv C It as vim 


. oMy- 

Rabelais V. vii. (1737) 
her. 1753 Gray Lett. }\ ks. 

' 7 ,fioVl f '; 8 ? , ThS C n'-d , ish of Continental trouble 
Lett. (1894) i.it f , 8 p or t j, c sake of a dish of gossip. 

’S 6 « A shanoAVConcnve vessel or receptacle 
of unv kind. See also CliAFIso-oiSH. 
i^gV Herde.it Ten-fle, Ji-tlce n. The dishes of thy 
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baUance. _ 1702 W. J. BruytCs Voy. Levant xxxii 12 6 The 
Ropes which were round the Capstan pulled it out of its 
Dish, c 1865 J. Wylde in Ctrc. Sc. I. 305/2 Evaporating 
dishes are employed. 

5 . A dish-like concavity ; e.g. on one side of a 
wheel (see quots.) ; a depression in a field, ejc. 

1810 T. Williamsoni Agric. llech. 95 The dish given to 
wheels. 18 1 2-6 J. Sm ith Panorama Sc. <$• A rt 1. 372 Wheels 
are commonly made with what is called a dish, that is, the 
spokes are inserted not at right angles, but with an inclina- 
tion towards the axis of the nave or centre-piece ; so that . . 
the wheel appears dished or hollow. 1846 Worcester, Dish 
a hollow in a field. 

6. As a specific quantity in various industries: 
4 a. An obsolete measure for com. Cf. Toll-dish. 

1419 Corn-dish [see Corn sb. 1 xi.]. 1774 T. West Antig . 

Furness ( 1805)85, 1 will provide them mills for their foreign 
grain at the rate of the twenty first dish. 

to. Tin-mining. A gallon of ore ready for the 
smelter, c. Lead-mining. A rectangular box used 
for measuring the lead ore; by Act 14 and 15 Viet, 
c. 94 § 3 fixed to contain fifteen pints of water ; 
brazen-dish : see Brazen a. 4. d. Also, the pro- 
portion of tin or lead ore paid as royalty to the 
mine landlord, etc. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. n. Iv. (1638) 173 If a man take 
a Tinne work, and give the Lord the tenth dish. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall 13 b, They measure their blacke Tynne by the . . 
Dish. -which containeth.. a gallon. 2631 Brazen dish [see 
Brazen a. 4]. 1633 Manlove Lead Mines 53 But first the 
finder his two meers must free With oar there found, for 
the Barghmaster’s fee Which is one dish for one meer of 
the ground. Ibid. 75 The thirteenth dish of oar within 
their mine, To th* Lord for Lot, they pay at measuring 
time. 1667 Primatt City fy C. Build. 7 A Horse load . . is 
nine dishes .. weighing about Four hundred and Fifty 
pound. x68x Houghton Compl. Miner Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Dish, a trough made of wood, about 28 inches long, 4 inches 
deep, and six inches wide ; by which all miners measure 
their ore. 1884 R. H unt Brit. Mining 83 Mining for tin 
and copper was carried on, in 1770 . . Permission was . . ob- 
tained from the lord of the soil, and an acknowledgment 
* dish or ‘ dues’ — was paid to him . . commonly one-sixth, 
one-seventh, one-eighth, or even to one-twelfth, or less. 

e. Diamond and Gold-mining : see quots. 

2890 Goldfields Victoria 17, I have obtained good dish 
prospects after crudely crushing up the quartz. 1893 Scott. 
Leader 19 May 7 About 120 * dishes ’ go to a ‘ load* . . it is 
an astonishing * prospect * (4 carats [of diamonds] obtained 
from 6 dishes). 

II. [immed. from L. discus.] 

f 7 . A quoit ; quoit-playing. Obs. 

2382 Wvclif 2 Macc. iv. 24 They hastiden for to be maad 
felawis of wrastJyng. .and of oost, or cumpanye of dishe, or 
pleyinge with ledun dishe [1388 in ocupacions of a disch, 
ether pleiyng with a ledun disch ; Vulg. disci; Cover dale, 
to put at y® stone ; x6xx the game of Discus]. 1552 Huloet, 
Dyshe caster, or who that throweth a dysbe, discobolus. 

III. [f. Dish vi] 8. slang . The act of ‘ dish- 
ing ’ : see Dish v. 7. 

1891 Sir W. Harcourt Sp. 30 July, The last reliance of 
the Tory in an extremity is a policy of ‘dish’ as it is called. 

IV. Comb. 9 . a. attrib. as disk-rack ,* to. ob- 
jective, as dish-bearer j - designer , -turner , -washing. 

c 1440 Promp. Parts. 122/1 Dysshe berer at mete, dis- 
cover us. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy v, A long procession 
of dish-bearers. X884 Tennyson Bechet 5 A dish-designer, 
and most amorous Of .. Gascon wine. 2894 H. Speight 
Niddcrdale 384 Whitesmiths, dish-turners. 1891 A nthony's 
Photogr. Bulletin IV. 336 Dish-washing, .includes all that is 
required, with regard to cleanliness, in amateur photography. 

10 . Special comb. : 4 dish-bench, -bink ( 'north . 
dial.), -board, a rest for dishes, a dresser, a plate- 
rack ; t dish-caster (see 7 above) ; dish-cover, 
a cover of ware or metal placed over hot food ; 
dish-cradle, -cratch {dial.; in Nares -catch), 
a plate-rack ; dish-crowned a., having a crown 
shaped like a dish ; dish-faced a. (of dogs and 
horses) 'having the nose higher at the tip than 
the stop’ (Stables Friend Dog vii. 50); (dial, of 
persons) having a round flattish face, like a re- 
versed plate ; 4 dish-headed a. t an epithet of 
monks ; dish-heater, * a warming closet at- 
tached to a stove or exposed in front of a fire to 
heat dishes’ (Knight Diet. A lech) ; 4 dish-meat, 
food cooked in a dish, as e.g. a pie ; dish-monger, 
one who deals in, or has much to do with, dishes 
(of food) ; 4 dish-mustard. Turner’s name for 
Thlaspi arvensc dish-plate, Min. (see quot.) 
dish-rag, -towel « Dish-cloth ; dish-spring, a 
spring shaped like a dish ; dish- troughs Dish sb. 
6 c. Also Dish-cloth, -clout, -wash, -water, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 100/2 “Dische benke, scutcllariuuu 
*535 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 12 A cobbord with a dys- 
bynfc. 2877 F. K. Robinson Whitby Gloss., Dish-link, a 
kitchen rack foe the plates. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 146 
Swcpe thy hous, dresse vp thy *dys-»hl>orde. x$5z Richmond. 
Wills (Surtees) 252 My counter and dishebourd. x83r 
Society I. 144 The “dish -covers are slowly raised. x6gx 
Ray N. C. Words 133 “Dish-Cradle or Crcdle, a wooden 
Utensil for wooden Dishes. ?x6.. Comical Dial. betw. 2 
Country Lavers (N.), My “dtsh-c[r]atch, cupboards, boards, 
ami bed. x6oo Rowlands Let. Humours Blood vii. 13 
“Didi-crown'd^Hat, 1737 Bracken Farriery Imfr. (1757) 

11. 12 The “Dish-faced, or Roman Nosed Horse. 1825-80 
Jamieson, Dish-faced , flat-faced ; applied both to man and 
beast. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dish faced, hollow-faced. 
*581 J. Bell Jl addon's Anno. Osor. 480b, Those “dish- 
headed dranes of that shavelyng and Cowled rowte. [c 1440 


Promp. Parv. 122/1 *Dysshe mete, discibariunt .] 15x3 
Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 2558 Delycate dysshe meate.s 
were put out of her presence. 1589 R. Harvey P L Perc. 
(1590) 3 Let me alone, for myactiuity, at the dish meat. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 316/1 All sorts of Bread and 
Disbmeats are taken out of the Oven. ^ 1607 Walkington 
Opt. Glass 8 “Dish-mongers . . running into excesse of riot. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes 78 Named in englishe 
“dyshmustard, or triad e Mustard .. because the seede is 
lyke mustard seede in colour and in last, and the vessel 
that conteyneth the seede is lyke a disshe. 1892 Heslop 
Northnmbld. Gloss., Dish-plates , in mining, plates or rails 
dished to receive the fore wheels of a tub, to faciliate-the 
teeming. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 34 CC is 
a “dish-spring, secured in its place by the pin. 1883 H drier's 
Mag. Feb. 365/2 Mr. Ayer removed her “dish-towel from its 
nail. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. s. v. B ami aster, [The! 
Barmaster looks after keeping the “Dishtrough. 

Dish (dij), 'J. 1 [f. Dish jA] 

1 . trans. To put (food) into a dish, and set it 
ready for a meal. Also with up {ft forth, out). 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshcd II. 81 The 
thin fare that heere is disht before him. 1598 Epulario 
Biij, Dish the meat, and lay this sauce vpon it. 1652 N. 
Culverwell Lt. Nat. 150 (L.) They dish out ambrosia for 
them, c 1685 in Dk. Euckkw.’s JVks. (1705) II. 48 She .. 
neatly dish’d it up with Egg-sauce. 1769 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 189 When your dinner or supper is 
dished. 1833 Marryat P. Simple i, Jemima, dish up ! 
1879 Sala Paris herself again (1880) I. xvii. 261 Grilled 
bones, .dished up for you before bedtime. 

2 . Jig. To present (attractively) for acceptance ; 
to serve up. Also with up ( 4 forth, out). 

i6ix. Shaks. Wint. T. 111. ii. 73 For Conspiracie, I know 
not how it tastes, though it be dish’d For me to try how. 
J641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 237 Lest, thinking to offer 
him as a present to God, they dish him out for the Devill. 
X658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 15 ii. § 4 (1669) 121/2 
The heavenly viands disht forth in the Gospel. 1756 Wash- 
ington Let. Wks. (1889) I. 265 Their success . . dished up 
with a good deal of French policy, will encourage the 
Indians.. to fall upon our inhabitants. 1858 Doran Crt. 
Pools 70 This story . . has been dished up in a hundred 
different ways. 

3 . nonce-uses. a. To dish about : to pass round in 
a dish, to drink in turns from a dish or bowl. to. 
To receive (liquid) as in a dish. 

1719 D'Urfey Pills (1872) III. 311 Then dish about the 
Mother’s Health. 1847 H. Melville Omoo xvi. 59 The 
Julia reared up on her stem, .and when she settled again 
forward, fairly dished a tremendous sea. 

4 . To fashion like a dish ; to make concave like 
a dish or its sides ; to hollow out ; spec, to set the 
spokes of a (carriage-wheel) at such an inclination 
to the nave that the wheel is concave on one side 
(purposely or as the Tesult of an accident). 

1805 Agric. Surv. E. Lothian 74 (Jam.), Formerly the 
wheel was much dished, from a mistaken principle. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 584 Dish-out, to form coves 
by means of ribs, or wooden vaults for plastering upon. 
1868 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. 11. IV. 11. 262 The yards are 
dished out in the centre to the^depth of five feet. 18 86 
A.W. Greely Arct.Serv. I. xxvii. 370 Seven hours’ travel- 
ling over very rough ground ‘dished* a wheel, and lunch 
was taken while repairs were being made. 1887 Sporting 
Life 20 July 7/2 To facilitate turning the sharp ends, the 
eastern and western ends [of a bicycle-track] were 
‘dished ’. 

5 . intr. To be or become concave ; to C cave in’. 
1669 [see Dishing ppi. a.]. 1886 A. W.. Greely Arc/. 

Serv. I. xxvii. 387 We had much trouble with our wagon, 
the wheel dishing frequently. 

6 . intr. Of a horse; To move the fore-feet in 
his trot not straight forward but with a circular or 
scooping motion. 

1863 [see Dishing ppl. <z.] 1859 Fitzivygram Horses 
Stables ■§ 931 The more prominent defects . . are rolling, 
dishing, cutting, and stumbling. X895 Letter fr. Corresfi. 
I think the best description of a horse that dishes, would be 
a horse that ‘ winds his forefoot 

7 . trans. slang. To ‘do for’, defeat completely, 
ruin ; to cheat, circumvent. [From the notion of 
food being done, and dished , !] 

1798 Monthly Mag. (Farmer), Done up, dish’d. x8ix 
L. Nares Thinks / to Myself ( 1816) I. 208 (D.) He was 
completely dished — he could never nave appeared again. 
1819 Abeillard tf Hcloisa 10 A consummation greatly 
wish’d By nymphs who have been foully dish’d. 1826 
Scott fml. 31 July, It was five ere we got home, so there 
was a day dished. 1830 Disraeli Let. 27 Aug. (1887) 52 
He dished Prince PignatelU at billiards. 1835 R. H. Froude 
Rem. (1838) I. 419 You are now taking fresh ground, with- 
out owning . . that on our first basis I dished you. a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor V. xxix. Z03 If Fitzhcnry 
can’t raise the sum, he wilt be dished, and that in a few 
hours. 2869 Latest News 29 Aug. 8 The Conservative 
leader would be glad again to perform the operation of 
* dishing the Whigs x88o Disraeli Endym. xi, I believe 
it [the House of Commons) to be completely used up. 
Reform has dished it. 

Dish, vA Sc. [variant of Dush v.] trans. 
To push violently, thrust. 

1821 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. 70 (Jam.) They hae horns on 
their head to dish the like o’ me. 

Dishatoilitate (disihabrlitrit), v. [f. Dis- 6 
+ Habilitate: cf. OF. deshabffitcr to disqualify, 
depose.] trans. a. Sc. Law. To incapacitate, dis- 
qualify. to. ( ’nonce-use .) To render impotent. 

1662-81 Stair in M. P. Brown Suf/l. Decis . 1x826) II. 243 
(Jam.) The Earl his father being forefault, and his posterity 
dtshabilitated to bruik estate or dignity in Scotland. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Lxiii. 17 Ye, who. .could in utter hate to 
lewdness your sex dishabiiitate. 


Hence Bishabilita-tion, disqualification; im- 
posing of a legal disability. 

x6. . Sc. Acts Chas. /, (1814) V. 55 (Jam.) All prior acts 
of dishabilitatioun. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law btoi., D>>. 
habilitation is a term sometimes used by our older b* 
authorities, and signifies the corruption of blood conseqt*?:: 
upon a conviction for treason. 

Disliabille (disabri, -bi’l). Forms: ct. y dis- 
habillie, -billid, 7-8 dishabilles, 8 dishnbili?. 
-habilly, -abilly, deshabilS, 7-9 dfahabilU. g. 
7-9 deshabille, ddshabille,S deshabil. 7. ;-dis- 
habille, 8 dishabile, (9 dial, disabil). [ad. F. 
dishabille { in 1642 desahilll, Hatz.-Darm.) undress, 
subsf. use of pa. pple. of dlshalilter to undress, f, 
des-, Dts- 4 + habiller to dress, etc. The final d 
of the French word (or its equivalent) has been 
occasional in English since the 17th c., bnt it was 
soon changed to c mute, and Ihe prefix generally 
(like OF. rics-) altered to dis-.’] 

1 . The state of being partly undressed, or dressed 
in a negligent or careless style ; undress. Usually 
in phr. in dishabille ( = Fr. en dtshabilU). 

a. 1705 Farquhar Twin-Rivals v. iv, I found you a little 
in the deshabille. 17 09 Mrs. M anley NewAtal. \tA. 2) 1. 
(Stanf.) Favour’d by his Disabilly all tempting. 17:1 
Steele spec/. No. 49 r 3 The Pleasures of their DtshoRle 
17x1 Brit. Apollo III. No. 144. 3/r The Ladies .. Appear’d 
in such a Dishabilie there. 1796 G. M. WoonwARDAVfri- 
tric Excurs. (1807) 26 His lady made a thousand apologies 
for being catched in such a dishabilly. 1885 Admzur. 
7 Nov. 601/1 The shortcomings of English costume pah 
before the deshabilU of the Dutch colonial ladies. 

jS. 1708 Mrs. Cf.ntltvre Busie Body 1. i, What would 
she give now to be in this deshabille in the open air? 1713 
Swift Cadenus <$• Vanessa 367 (1726) 96 A party next of 
glitt’ring Dames . . Came early, out of pure Good-will ,To 
see the Girl in Deshabille. 1773 Sheridan in Shcrid tains* 
70 In studious deshabille behold her sit. 1861 T. A.TROtiOfE 
La Ecata I. vi. 125 The easy, confidential intercourse of kti 
deshabille in the boudoir. , . 

y. 1684 tr. Plutarch's Mor. Pref. (L.), To surpme 
mistress in dishabille. 1763-5 Churchill Journey T** 11 !* 
II. 5 Nor would I have the Sisters of the hill Behold their 
Bard in such a Dishabille. 1799 Southey Jlonaescrtf.sv, 
Were it fair To judge a lady in her dishabulei Up 
Burnand My^ time ii. 13 Standing .. in his shirt-sleeves, tor 
which dishabille he had apologized to us. 

2 . coster. A garment worn in undress; a dress or 

costume of a negligent style. , 

1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing-master v. I,_ Conter.ieu 
. . instead of variety of new gowns and rich petticoats, wv. 
her dishabillie, or flame-colour gown called Indian. 
Crowns Eng. Friar v. Dram. Wks. 1874 N- 111 
only come in dishabillees to visit me, and did not expw 
j'our Lordship. 1713 Gay Guardian N 0. 147 T 6 y « h - 
a kind of sketch of dress .. which, as the invention v* 
foreign, is called a Dishabille; every thing is tnro 
with a loose and careless air. 1789 Mad. D Arblai > -u • / 
21 Aug., She does not become a deshabille, a z&}7 
c-... . r , . /• * r xr ; a undress, e* 


in such a dirty disabil. 

warm from the brain, without any poljsbiiK. or » . f 
very dishabille of the understanding. X753 * 

Petris \. Wks. I 799 I. 35 What has been the 
\ our face seems a little in deshabille, a 10*7 >J e . 
Trav. (1821) II. 142 Where nature now naked ^ 
formed, she will suddenly exchange the dtsha ^f ITro jto 
ornamented, .with her richest attire. 1825 w . . 
in L’Estrange Life II. x. 212 [Pepys] sets h ' 5 j, yf r .. 
in a most becoming dishabille. 1830 Galt L 
viii. (1849) 171 The house was in dishabille. 


. ppfc] 


in a most becoming dishabille. 1830 ( 
viii. (1840) 171 The house was in dishat 
t B. as adj. [repr. F. dlshahlll la- 
undress, negligently dressed. Obs. ni- 

1691 Islington [Veils 4 (Stanf.) Three >’ 

habilke. ,694 N. H. Ladies Did. 14ft 


of inhabitants ’ (Cotgr.).] trans. Tor 
its habitation or place of abode ; to .‘ is ,,„„ 7 i..tre n 
1595 Shaks. John lt. i. 220 Those slceptns 
their fixed beds offline Had bin dishabitea. _ jq 
tDiSilia-bitable, a. Obs rare, t*- 
■f H.MiiraBLK.] Uninhabitable. „ £,[< 

1643 Ld. Falkland Let. Earl Cumberland 
reports.. make London dishabitable. -r* fhlaW- 

+ Dis.lia-Uited, 

‘ disinhabited, •without inhabitants (LO b . ^ 

Uninhabited ; deserted of inhabitants t( he 
X577 Eden & Willes Fist. Trav. ‘ 5 , 5 Sa 
hot Zone, to bejiltogeather dishabtted ^ C p arTC( J from 


luyt Voy. A, The 17 of Januarie 
dishabited rocke. x6oz Carew < 
habited towns afford them rooting. 


Ike di'- 

in- 


labited towns afford them rooting. + 

4Dis,liatoi*ted, ppi- V- ™La 

mrm] ? Improperly habited or dress 

3648 S. Kcm in 4 th Rep. „ r 0 Vd is 9211 : 

certiine informatton thtCt Sir Tho.. Lun^crd S 
an ould thredbare coatc disshabtted. . 11x811^** 

DiSiliaM-tnateu-. ff- P' 5 ; ^tcnU.] « irx 
v., prob. after F. dlshabitucr in «®* ‘ the re- 

To render unaccustomed, to disac 


verse of habituate. 

2868 Browning Ring ty BE ix. tnc 

sip and sip, this drainer to the dreg* 
conversation. i83x Confeuf. hro. * 


. dree. O Jl«-> 
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DISHERENT, 


not action has been alone permitted to the clergy as a body 
has dishabituated them for the conduct of affairs. 

Disihable, obs. form of Disable v. 
Dishadow, var. of Disshadow v. 
t DiSihai’r, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + Hair ji.] 
trans. To deprive of hair, remove the hair from. 

1631 Celestina vi. 78 They pill, and dis-haire their eye- 
browes with nippers. 

Bishallow (dis,harl0«)> v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Hallow v.] trans . To undo the hallowing of ; 
to destroy or violate the sacredness of ; to profane. 
Hence Dishallowing vbl. sb profanation. 

1552 Latimer Scrm. in Lincoln i. 70 God hateth the dis- 
hallowing of the Sabboth. x6.1 T. Adams J Vks. (1861-2) 
II. 289 (D.) Nor can the unholiness of the priest dishallow 
the altar. 1647 Trapp Comm . Matt . xxvi. 63 To pollute 
and dishallow. .that ‘glorious and fearful name of God’. 
1833 Lamb Lett. (1888) II. 288 If curses are not dis-hallowed 
by descending so low l 1869 Tennyson Pelleas^ <$• E. 437 
Ye, that so dishallow the holy sleep, Your sleep is death. 

Dis i hallucination. [Dis -9: cf. disillu- 
sion.] A freeing from hallucination ; disillusion. 

x88x R. Buchanan Child of Nature viii, He received . . a 
good deal of rough treatment and sorry dishallucination. 
1889 Univ. Rev. Mar. 356 Returning. . under dishalluci- 
nation, we perceive that he does not really know so much. 

t DiSilia*rbouz*, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 + 
Harbour v. or sb.] trans. To drive out of its 
‘harbour’ or place of shelter; to send adrift. 

1566 Drant Wail. Hierivt. Kvj, All reste disharboured 
from my soule. a 1612 Donne Bicflav-iTos (1644) 308 He 
[Josephus] says, our Soule is.. committed in trust to us, and 
we may not neglect or disharbour it. 

Disliarmonic (dis|haimp‘nik), a. [Dis- 10.] 
Not harmonic ; without harmony ; anharmonic. 

1887 H. Wallach in Anl/irtp. Inst. Jrnl. XVII. 160 The 
head is disharmonic. The skull is sub-dolichocephalous, 
very broad, the forehead low, and the prognathism never 
much accentuated. 

t Disiharmonical, a. Obs. [f. Dis- + Har- 
monical, after disharmony .] = prec. 

1688 Norris Theory Love 11. i. 88 Some . . strokes upon it 
[a musical instrument] will, .be harmonical, and other some 
..disharmonical. Ibid. (1694) 74 The same Strokes, that 
were before disharmonical, may be now harmonical. 

Disharmonious (diS|hajmou-ni3s), a. [f. 
Dis- 10 + Harmonious; after disharmony.] 

1 . Not in harmony or agreement ; marked by 
want of harmony. 

1659 H. Moke Immort. Soul (1662) 148 [It] may.. prove 
painful to the Soul, and dis-harmonious to her touch. 
i66r Glanvill Van. Dogm. iv. 39 The musician's soul 
would be the most disharmonious. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Healthy Thus there is caused an unequal disharmonious 
Life. 1754 J. Hildrop Misc. Whs. I. 38 Disharmonious, 
disorderly Motions of the Fluids and Animal Spirits. 1876 
Farrar Marlb. Serm. xxxv. 35s Let me warn you against 
the fatal delusion that such a dual, such a divided, such 
a disharmonious life as this, is enough for God. 

2 . Of sounds : Unharm onions, discordant. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 461 The dis-harmonious noise 
of Drunken Healths and Roaring Huzza’s. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. iii. 56 Dispute which rose crescendo 
in disharmonious duet. 

Hence Disharmoniously adv., in a disharmo- 
nious manner, discordantly. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. To Rdr., Whose very title 
sounds so harshly and disharmoniously. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xv. xiii. (1873) VI. 97 This . .victorious campaign 
..with which all Europe is disharmoniously ringing. 

Disharmonize (disihaumfeiz), v. [f. Dis- 
+ Harmonize; after dishamiony. Cf. mod.F. 
dtsharmoniser , neologism in Littre, 1874.] 

1 . trans. To put out of harmony, destroy the 
harmony of ; to make unharmonious or discordant. 

x8ox J. Carey in Monthly Mag. XI. 314 Instances in 
which the harmony of ancient versification is thus dis- 
harmonized by the application of modern accent 1824 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Blakesmoor in H -shire, A trait of affec- 
tation, or worse, vain-glory. .disharmonizing the place and 
the occasion. _ 1843 Pusey Holy Eucharist 10 Our nature 
jarring still, disharmonized, obscured, deformed. 1858 Sears 
A than. in. x. 335 Cleared of disharmonizing elements. 

2 . intr. To be out of harmony; not to harmonize. 

1863 B. Taylor H- Thurston III. 22 A trifle of affectation 

in her manner did not disharmonize with such a face; it 
was natural to her. 

Disharmony (disjhaumoni).- [f. Dis- 9 + 
Harmony ; prob. formed after discord. Cf. mod.F. 
ddsharmonie, neologism in Littre, 1874, also cor- 
responding words in other mod. langs.] 

1 . Want of harmony or agreement, discordance. 

<72602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 6 The want or 

absence of harmony, which we call disharmony. 1665 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xiii. 76 Reason and Faith are at 
perfect Unisons, the disharmony is in the Phancy. 1765 
Law Behmen’s Myst. Magnum HiL (1772) 3 2 4 Of the Pro- 
perties in their Disharmony, Inequality, and Discord. 1864 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xi. ii. 33 Disharmony of 
mind and tongue. 2879 Farrar St . Paul II. 226 *lhat 
sense of guilt which is the feeling of disharmony with God. 
b. with a and pi. Something discordant. 

1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 364 If it ever obtrudes itself as a 
disharmony, are we inclined to laugh? 1884 C4. Times 
25 Apr. 331/4 The manifold disharmonies of Church and 
State in England. ' 

2 . Want of harmony between sounds; discord, 
dissonance. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 10 A string over-stretched 


makes ajar and disharmony. 1675 R. Burthocge Causa 
Dei 398 No harmony or Dis-harmony in sounds, i860 
Trench Scrm. Wes tm. Abb. xxiv. 279 Harsh discords and 
disharmonies . . make themselves heard. 

+ Dislia*tter, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. di- for Dis- 
1 + Shatter.] trans. To shatter completely. 

1615 Daniel Hymen's Tri. ir. iv, I rather will Rend it in 
Pieces, and dishatter all Into a Chaos. 

tBiSiliau*nt, v. Obs. (Chiefly *SV.) Also 7-S 
dishant. [ad. OF. deshanter (Cotgr.), f. Dis- 4 
+ hantcr to Haunt.] trans. To cease to haunt, 
frequent, or resort to ; to absent oneself from. 

1584 Hudson Du Bart as' Judith iv. 125 (D.) She dis- 
haunted the resort Of such as were suspect of light report. 
1637-50 Ro ve Hist. Kirk (1842) 48 The nobilitie and barons 
..now did dishaunt them. 1659 in W. M c Dowall Hist. 
Dumfries xxxii. (1873) 371 CnpL Ed. Maxwell delate for 
dishaunting the ordinances. 1808-80 Jamieson, Dishaunt . . 
is still occasionally used. A herd . 

Hence +DiS|hau‘nting vbl. sb. ; f Disjliau'nter, 
one who c dishaunts \ Obs. 

a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1842-6) III. 375 The dis- 
haunting and intermissioun of the exercise. 1665 in Cramond 
A tin. BanffW. 46 Several dishaunters of ordinances ordained 
to be summoned. 

Dish-cloth. A cloth used in the kitchen or 
scullery for washing dishes, etc. 

1828 in Webster. .1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 25/1 Dish-clout, 
a dish-cloth. 1887 R. Buchanan Heir of Lintie i, A sort of 
banner, composed of an old towel or dish-cloth. 
Dish-clout, arch, or dial. A * clout ’ or cloth 
used for washing dishes, etc.; —prec. In the 
wringing of a dish-clout : speedily, immediately. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/1 Disshecloute, souillon. 1577 Fenton 
Gold. Epist. 90 As the saying is, washe their face with faire 
water, and drie it ouer with a dishcloute. 1677 Horneck 
Gt. Law Consul. \ ii. (1704) 68 He that makes a rich carpet, 
doth not intend it for dish-clouts. 1782 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diaty 28 Dec., What a slut Mrs. Ord must think me, to 
put a dish-clout in my pocket ! 1821 Scott Kenilw. ix, 
Breakfast shall be on the board in the wringing of a dish- 
clout. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 36 And have known 
Hamlet to stalk solemnly on to deliver his soliloquy, with 
a dishclout pinned to his skirts. 1877 E. Peacock N. W. 
Line. Gloss. 8_6/r ‘Go thee ways or I’ll pin th’ dishclout 
to thee tail' is not unfrequently said to men and boys 
who interfere in the kitchen. 

b. taken as a type „of limpness and weakness. 

1692 Tryon Good House-w. i. (ed. 2) 7 You are now weak 

as Water, and have no more Spirits than a Dish-clout. 1863 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 270, 1 was on foot again — but weak 
as a dishclout. 

c. used in contemptuous comparison or allusion. 

a 1529 Skelton Poems agsi. Gartiescheft , A bawdy dyshe- 

clowte, That bryngyth the worldeabowte. 1592 Shaks. 
Rottt. fy Jut. m. v. 221 Romeos a dish-clout to him. 1636 
Massinger Bashf. Lover v. i, I am gazing on this gorgeous 
house ; our cote’s a dishclout to it. 

d. iransf. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 97 The Latines [call the caul] 
Mapfaventris , the dish>clout or map of the Belly, because 
it licketh vp the superfluities thereof. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vulg. Tongue s.v., To make a napkin of one’s dish-clout, 
to marry one’s cook. 1822 Scorr Jam. Lett. 3 5 June, It 
was hard he should be made the dish-clout to wipe up the 
stains of such a man. 

e. at t rib. 

1589 Nashr Almond for Parrat ub, More .. then his 
dish-clout discipline will sette vp in seauen yeeres. 1755 
H. Walpole Let. Geo. Montagu 20 Dec., That old rag of 
a dish-clout ministry, Harry Furnese, is to be the other lord. 

Hence Dish-clout v. trans., to wash with a dish- 
clout. 

1861 Mayhew Lotid. Labour III, 363 (Hoppe) They are 
expected . . to dish-clout the whole of the panels [of a cab]. 

+ Di.S}liea*rt, v. Obs. Also 7 dishart. [f. 
Dis- 7 a + Heart sb.] = Dishearten. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos (1876) 42 (D.) When, therefore, 
divine justice sinne wil scurge. He doth dishart their harts 
in whom it raignes. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 13 The 
which would vtterly disheart them, a x6i6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Bonduca 1. i. Car. Have not I seen the Britains — Bond. 
What ? Car. Dishearted. 

Dishearten (disjhaut’iU, v. Also 7 disharten. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Hearten, or from prec. + -en 5, after 
hearten. ] trans. To deprive of ‘ heart * or courage ; 
to discourage, dispirit, make despondent. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv.i. 117 No man should possesse him 
with any appearance of feare ; lest hee, by shewing ’it, 
should dis-hearten his Army. 3 606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. 
xc. 365 Their former losse dishartned.them so much. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 120 A great part . . disheartened by 
the severity of the winter, returned to England. 183*8 
Thirlwall Greece IV. 115 Lysander exerted bis utmost 
efforts to thwart, discredit, and dishearten his successor. 

f b. with complement : To discourage from 
doing something (also with to and inf). Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 121 The Turkes got the 
greatest losse, and were disheartned to proceed further. 1642 
Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. 11. xvi. 109 They are disheartened 
from doing their best. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 23 s 
She urged what she could to dishearten me to it. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 27 Disheartned them from that design. 

f c. with an action or the like as object : cf. 
Discourage 2. Obs. 

1658 Whole Duty Man Pref. 4 Where this is wanting, it 
disheartens our care. 1668 Clarendon Find. Tracts (1727) 

64 An uncertainty which must dishearten any industry. 
DisiheaTrfcened, ppl. [f- prec. + -ed L] 
Discouraged, dispirited : see the verb. 

1724 De Foe Man. Cavalier (1840) 210 We were a dis- 


heartened army. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 517 The 
Whigs were a small and a disheartened minority. 

Hence Disheartenedness, dispirited condition. 
a 1679T.P00DWIN Wks. IL 170 (R.) A disheartenedness 
and dejection of mind.. 1863 Dicey Federal Si. II. 273, 
I heard no cry of despair or disheartenedness. J 

Disihea-rtener. [f. Dishearten + -erL] 
One who disheartens. 

1645 City Alarum 9 A disheartner of Gods people. 
Disihea'rtening, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i .] 
The action of vb. Disheakten ; discouragement. 

1619 W. Sclater Exp. I. Thcss. (1630^ 309 Hierome 
thought labour a dis-heartning to the Tempter. *1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia Pref. Avj, Or else he may lye open to such 
disheartnings, as become not.. these undertakings. 

Disiliea*rtening,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That disheartens; discouraging, dispiriting. 

1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 101 As serviceable to 
the Rebells . . and as dishartning to honest men. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. x. 107 Under these disheartning circum- 
stances. i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 235 Friends brought 
in disheartening news. 

Hence Dis | hea'rteningly adv. 

1742 Bailey, Dishearteningly, byway of Discouragement. 
1882 Hall Caine Recoil. D. G. Rossetti 9% Dishearteningly 
unpropitious weather. 

Disiliea’rtenment. [f. Dishearten + -went.] 
The act of disheartening, or fact of being disheart- 
ened; discouragement. 

1830 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IL 143 No disheartenment 
availed with him. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serjn. xxxix. 393 
Among the disheartenments of labour and the strife of 
tongues. 1886 Mrs. A. Hunt That Other Person III. 211 
A sigh of complete fatigue and disheartenment. 

Dished (dijt ),ppl. a. [f. Dish v .1 + -ed.] a. 
Put in a dish. b. Shaped like a dish ; made 
slightly concave, c. slang: see Dish v. 7. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 195 Raddhh 
rosted in the ashes.. was all the dished he had to his 
supper. _ 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet . 241 They use Disht 
wheat with milk. 1737 Bracken Farriery Imp. (1757) II. 
37 The Soles.. a little hollow or dish’d. 1812-6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. <5- Art I. 372 Dished wheels have many ex- 
cellencies. 

t DiSihe’dge, V. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ Hedge sb.] trans. To deprive of its hedge. 
c 1586 Ctess. Pembroke Ps. Ixx.y. iv. Why hast thou now 
thy self dishedg’d this vine ? 

t DiSikeiT, V. Ohs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 b 4- Heir.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of or turn out of one’s in- 
heritance ; to disinherit. 

[1492 Act. Dom. Cone. 262 (Jam.) In distitutioun and dis- 
hering of the said Gelis [p_erh. error for dishcHsitig ]. 1607 

Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. iii, Sword ..Thou shalt dis-heire 
him ; it shall be thine honor. 

2 . To deprive of an heir. 

1687 Dryden Hind P. 111. 705 To hew th’ imperial Cedar 
down, Defraud Succession, and dis-heir the Crown. 
[Dishele (Halliw.), error for dishese, Disease.] 
Dishelm (diS|he’lm), v.l [f. Dis- 7 a + Helm 
helmet, after OF. desheattlmer, -hcalmcr, in same 
sense.] trans. To deprive or disarm of one’s 
helmet, intr. for rcfl. To take off one’s helmet. 

<tx477Caxton Jason 25b, Incontinent as .. Jason hadde 
. . smy ton doun the geant to the erthe . . he dishelmed. 1525 
Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxviii. [clxiv.] 469 Sir Raynotd 
dishelmed the Englisshe knyght. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
xiv. 383 Jove made me yield, Dishelm my head. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vi. 85 When she saw me lying stark, 
Dishelm’d and mute. 

Dishelm (disjhe'lm), v.~ [f. Dis- 7 a + 

Helm.] trans. To deprive of the helm or rudder. 

<11849 H. Coleridce Poems (1850) II. 155 Fear that dis- 
helms The vessel of the soul. 1861 Lytton & Fane Taint - 
hdus cr 75 To float, dishelm’d, a wreck upon the waves. 
Dishelv’d : see Dishevelled. 

Dishenerite, -yt, obs. f. disinherit , Disin- 


herit. 

Disber (di-Jbi). [f. Dish sb. and v. + -er 1 ; 
cf. saddler .] 

fl. A maker or seller of dishes. Obs. 

1304 in Riley Mem. London (1868) 54 John le Disshere. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 166 A Ropere, a Redyng-kyng, 
and Rose he disschere. [1377 B. v. 323 Rose he dissheres ; 
v. r. dyssheres dorter. 1393 C. vn. 372 dissherej. a iSf° 
VocAn Wr.-Wiilcker 572 Cipharius , a cuppere, or a dj’ssn- 
ere. 1892 O. Heslop Northumlld. Gloss. 238 Dtsher, a 
turner of wooden bowls or dishes. Within the 
some still living (1886) there was a disher working at ^ 
ford. (Obs.) n , 

2 . One who dishes or serves up food. ? ups. 

1598 Florio, Imbamiitore , a gentleman sewer, a tastier o 
dresser vp of meates. 

3 . One who ‘dishes’: see Dish v. J. . . h 

1892 Pall Mall G. zi June ./3 By the °° t |,„nd 

theairty trick will excite .. the d.sher will thus in the 


+ Herb- 


AGi^^^^/rvzwr ? To deprive of strip of herbage. 

[f- Djs- 4 + radical 
parfof coM. J The oppos.te of coherent ; rn- 

A Thecl. iii. 49 It js the To 

ZJyZf •'«= dUh " eW - = ,lnbu,ed ,0 

Heraclitus by Aristotle. 
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+ Bi'sheress. Obs. rare. [f. Disher si. + 
-ESS.] A woman who makes or sells dishes.. 

*377 [see Disher i]. [Margaret la Disheresse is cited in 
Bardsley Eng. Surnames from the Hundred Rolls.] 
Disherid, -ied, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of 
Disherit v. 

Disherison (disihe'rizon), si. Forms : a. 3-4 
desertison, -tesonn, diserteisonn, 4-5 dishe- 
riteson, -itison, -etison, -yteson, desheryteaon. 
ft. 5- disherison, [orig. disheriteson, a. OF. 
des(li)eriteisun, - eison , n. of action from des[h)criter 
to Disherit. (The .full L. type was *dishereditd- 
iion-cm : the syllable cd was dropped in OF., the 
t before s in English.)] The action of depriving of, 
or cutting off from, an inheritance ; disinheritance. 

c 1190 Beket 1836 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 159 pat it . . were . . 
with on-n3te and a-3ein lawe In desertison of mine churche 
to costome i-drawe. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810)214 To 
him and his heyres grete disheriteson. 134a Ayenb. 48 
Desertesoun of eyr and ualse manages. 1399 Rolls of 
Parlt. III. 451/2 Forfaitures of heritages, and disheretisons. 
1401 Act 7 Hen. VII , c. 18 The utter disheriteson of your 
seid Suppliant. 1495 Act 11 1/en. VI 1% c. 35. § 9 To the 
hurte prejudice nor disherison of the seid George or of his 
heires. 1523 Act 14-15 Hen . VIII , c. 13 The saide hauen 
is. .likely to be lost for euer, to the kynges disherison, and 
hurte of the common welth. 1607 Cowell Interpr . s.v. 
Contra formant collationis , The Abbot.. hath made a feof- 
ment. . to the disherison of the house or church. 1750 Carte 
Hist Eng. II. 29T Pardoning them all as to life, limb, im- 
prisonment and disherison. 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1879) 
67 To prevent improvident alienations . . of landed estates, 
by . . dying persons, to the disherison of their lawful heirs, 
t DiSilie*rison, v. Obs, rare — ' 1 , [f. prec. sb.] 
trails. To disinherit. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. 212 To defraud rav’nous this 
expectant of his hopes, and to disherison his malignant issue. 

t DiSjheriss, Obs, (Chiefly Sc.) Forms: 
4 dysherys, 6 dishorns, -heireis, -heeriss, 7 dis- 
heris3, disherize. [1 4-1 6th c. Sc. disheriss , as 
if f. extended stem of an OF. * disher ir to disheir, 
which may have been used in AF. The correspond- 
ing E. form would be disherish ; the form in -ize 
is due to confusion of verbal suffix : cf. advertise, 
amortize.'] = next. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. tot sc How IngUs men, throw 
thar powste, Dysherysys me off my land. 1500-20 Dunb ar 
Poems Ixvi. 38 The temporall stait to gryp and gather, The 
sone disheris wald the father. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. p. Ixiv, This was Edward . . disherist of the crown 
of Ingland. # 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. 41 Quhen ane man 
does anie thing, .for the quhjlk he ut disherissed : his heret- 
age vses to returne, as escheit to his over-lord. i6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. v. 5 25 These.. thus disherized, ought of 
right, .giue first assault on their vnrighteous oppressor, 
t Disherit (dis,he’rit), v. Obs. Forms : 3-4 
deserit(e, -yte, -efc, 4 desherit(e, dysheriete, 
4-5 diserit(e, -yt, dyserit, 4-7 disherite, 5-6 
dis-, dysherit, -yt(e, -et(t, -eit, 4-8 disherit. 
[ME. a. OF. desheriter, deseriter , -ere ter, -i refer, 
etc., mod.F. dlshiriter = Pr. des{h)erctar , Sp. des~ 
heredar , Pg. desherdar. It. disc redare, med.L. dis- 
heritdre , debenture (Du Cange) Rom. desheret- 
dre 1 for L. *de-, * disher edit are, f. De- 6, Dis- 4 + 
hcreditare to inherit, f. hereditas heirship, inherit- 
ance. The pa. pple. and sometimes the pa. t. had 
also the shortened form disherit, with the variants 


disherid, - ied , descred, desirit : see examples at 
end of the article.] 

1 . trans. To deprive or dispossess of an inherit- 
ance ; to disinherit. 

cx *90 •S’* Eng. Leg. I. 74/107 Alle ohure weren deseritede. 
cx 3 S 5 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1065 Dido , That euere swich a 
noble man as he (Eneas) Scbal ben diserityd in swich degre. 
c*4 fS Eng. Chron. (Camden) 16 Thow hast thaym slayne 
vnnghtfulh,. and disherited thair heiris. 1538 Starkey 
England 11. 11. 306 Hyt were not mete that the father schold 
dysheryte hys chyld. _ 1634 Sir T. Herbert Prav. Table 230 
[He] rebels against his Father, is disherited by his Fathers 
will. ™ Dryden Fables, Pal . * Arc. 111. 968 The 
the plnhi thC W °° d and train D|sher ‘ted ran howling o'er 
b. Const, of (rarely front). 

V 5R t UNN r C i r0U d \ Vau < RolU ) 5394 He scholde.. 
Desente Wydcr of ylka del. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 869 
To deshentc hem of al bat euere they ban. 1523 Fjtzher^ 
Surzr. Pro!., Disheryted of their possessyons. 1570 T. Nor. 
ton tr .Newel* Catech. (1853) 193 Like children disherited 
V 0 ,™ v th lT ,» al P er . s Goods 1652-62 Hf.vlin Cosmcgr. it. 
(1682)5 Dishentcd of their Fathers kingdom. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc 1. 172 The great and honourable men Have 
seized the earth, and of the heritage Which God. .to all had 
given, Disherited their brethren ! 

2 -fig- To deprive, dispossess ; to banish from its 
rightful domain (qnot. 1579'). 

«ri4oo Maundev. (Ro.vb.) xxxii. 145 Ay to |m tyme we bene 
in pecss, of he whilk bou will now' dispoile vs and disherit 
ys. 1579 E. K. Ded. to Spenser's Sheph. Cal., This Poet. . 
hath labored to restore, as to their rightfull heritage, such 
good and natural! English worries, as have beene long time 
out of use, and almost cleane disherited. 1579 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb.) 1 02 Thou art an heyre to fayre lyuing, that is nothing, 
if thou be disherited ofleaming. 1795 Coleridge Jns’enite 
Poems (1864) 62 Marie blind by lusts, disherited of soul. 
Hence DieheTited ppl. a., DisheTiting vbl. sb. 
1388 in IVyclif s SeL IV ks. III. 471 A pleynt of disherytyng 
of his rnt and possessions. ri45o St. Cuthlert (Surtees) 
5522 Of |>air discrytyng to sees [== cease). 1613-8 Daniel 


Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 154 The dis-herited returne answer 
to the Legat, 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. hi. vit § 2 The pre- 
misses tend., to the disheriting of the Crown of England. . 

•ft Examples of pa. pple. and pa. t. disherit , 
etc. 

cr$ie,Guy JVarw. (A.) 6164 Thurch felonie mi fader he 
slough, Mi brother he desirit with wough. ci 375 Eay 
Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 379 Pore, exilde, deserit. CX375 
XI Pains of Hell 39 in O E. Alisc. 211 Pese .. desereayn 
treu ayrs vnry3tfully. 1460 Capgrave Chron, 289 Many 
men were disherid of her londis. 1523 FrmiERB..S«rz/. Prol., 
Theyr heyres shuld nat be disheryt. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon lx- 210 He hath dysheryt me. 

f DiSih.e*ritance. Obs. [a. OF. des(h)eri/ance, 
f. desheriter : . see prec. and -ance.] The act of 
disinheriting ; disinheritance. 

C1450 Lonelich Grail xxix. 85 It was cawse of here dis- 
heritaunce. 1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. ji. i. (1638) 61 The 
alienation is to his disheritance, and therefore it is a for- 
feiture of his estate. x66o R. Coke Power $ Subj. 195 
Infinite losses and disheritances are like to ensue to tne 
founders of the said houses, .and their heirs. 

t Disihe'rite. Obs. In4deserite, -yte. [perh. 
a. OF. dcs\li)criit disherited, pa. pple. used subst.] 
A disinherited person. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 452 Hii sette deserytes in be myddel 
ost po, bat kyng adrie bynome her Jond. ibid. 563 J>e 
kni^tes were deserites in J>e fond aboute wide. 

DiSilxeTitment. rare. [f. Disherit v . + 
-ment : in OF. desheritement. ] The act of disin- 
heriting ; = Disheritance. 

x88t Scribner's Mag. XXII. 757 [He] dared to hand to 
the Tsar . . his protest against tne act of disheritment. 

+ DiSilie*ritor. Obs. rare. [f. Disherit v. + 
-or for AF. -our.] One who disinherits. 

1607-72 Cowell Interpr., Disheritor , one that disinherit- 
eth, or puts another out of his Inheritance, 3 E. 1 cap. 39. 
Dienerize, var. of Disheriss, Obs. 

Dishero (disjhD-ra), v. [f. Dis- 7 b.] traits. 
To deprive of the character of a hero. 

1838 Carlyle Misc. (1872) VI. 30 A hypothesis, .that Mr. 
Lockhart at heart has a dislike to Scott, and has done his 
best in an underhand, treacherous manner, to dishero him. 
Dishese, obs. form of Disease. 

+ Dishe*vel, a. Obs. In 4-5 discheuel(o, 
disshevele, dysshyuell, 5 dishiuill, {Sc.) dys- 
chowyll. [Variant of DiSHEVely, a. OF. des- 
chevett, with final i mute in Fng. Cf. Assign 
sb.] 

1 . Without coif or head-dress; hence, with the hair 
unconfined and flung about in disorder. Sometimes 
app. in wider sense : Undressed, in dishabille. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 235 In kyrtelles al discheuel 
[v. rr. dysshyuell, discheuele, dissheueld, dissheueled, dis* 
chiefleej went bei b er * C . 1 Z^S — E. G. IV. 1720 Lucretia, 
This noble wif sat by hire beddys side Discheuele [v.r. 
disshevely] for no maleyce she nc thoughte. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 1014 Eftyr mydnycht in handis thai haiff him 
tane, Dyschowyil on sleipe. 

2. Of hair: = Dishevelled 2 . 

c 1450 Crt. of Love 139 And all her haire it shone as gold 
so fine Dishiuill crispe down hanging at her backe A yard 
in length. 

Dishevel (dije-vel), v. [perh. a. 26 th c. des- 
cheveler (Cotgr.), mod. dtchcveler\ but prob. chiefly 
a back-formation from Dishevelled.] 

1 . Irons. To loosen and throw about in disorder 
(hair and the like) ; to let (the hair) down. 

1598 Florio, Dischiomare, to disheuell, to touze ones 
haire. 1611 Cotgr., Descheveler, to discheuell ; to pull the 
haire about the eares. 16x8 BamevelCs Afiol. Dnj, The 
Peacock when he'sviewd disheuels his faire traine. 1648 
Jos. Beaumont Psyche 11. ix, They.. dishevel May Round 
Tellus’s springing face. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam . 
I. 201 He had been at court in the morning ; but though he 
had changed his clothes, he had omitted to dishevel his hair. 
1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 397 She now dishevels.. the un- 
singed beauty of her flowing tresses. 

f 2. intr. (for rejl.) Of hair : To hang loose or 
in disorder. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) =30 Their haire curling, 
dishevells oft times about their shoulders. Ibid. 355. 
Hence Dish©’ veiling vbl. sb. 

<11656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 244 The., wanton 
fashion of the womans dissheveling her hair. 1786 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 17 July, Just as I was in the midst of my 
hair dishevelling, I was summoned. 

Dishevelled, -eled(dije-veld), ppl.a. Forms: 
5-7 discheveled, 5 dishevilled, dyssheuelled, 
6 disheuld, disoheaueled, 7 -evell’d, disheveld, 
-eviled, -euolled, 7- dishevelled, [f. OF. des- 
cheveli mod.F. diclicveU (see Dishevelt a .) + -ed.] 
+ 1. = Dishevel a. Obs. 

e 2450 Merlin 453 She was discheueled and hadde the feirest 
heed that eny woman myght haue. /bid. 646 An olde woman 
discheueled, and all to-rente hir heir.^ 2494 Househ. Ord. 
123 Her [the Queen’s] head must bee dishevilled with a riche 
sircle on her head. 1591 Sidney As/. & Stella ciii, She, 
so disheuld blusht._ 1653 H. Cog an Died. Sic. 151 Growing 
distracted with griefe . . she went up and downe . . all dis- 
cheveled with her haire about her eares. 

b. In vaguer sense : With disarranged or disor- 
dered dress ; untidy. 

1612 Drayton Pclv-clb. xiii. 215 With thydlsheveld nymphs 
att }7. “i. 0 youthfull greene, _ 1740 Fielding Torn Jones 
ix. m, The dishevelled fair hastily following. x86a Trollope 
Orley F. Ixxiii Her whole appearance was haggard and 
dishevelled. 


2 . Of the hair: Unconfined by head-gear, hamnnr 
loose, flung about in disorder; unkempt. ° ** 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis i. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wynd 
tracing trayld her discheaueled hearlocks. 1638 Penil. Coni. 
iii. (1657) 22 Our hair dischiveld, not platted nor crisped] 
17x8 Prior Pleasure 567 With flowing sorrow, and dh- 
hevell’d hair- x8x^ Scott 7'ricrnt. m. xxxriii, Still her 
dark locks dishevelrd flow From net of pearl o’er brew 
of snow. _ 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid in. 593 Foul rags and 
a beard dishevelled he wore. 

3 . trails/. Disordered, ruffled disorderly, untidv. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 32 When States* dishevfd 

[printed dishelv’d) are, and Lawes untwist. 1712-14 Pope 
Rape Lock v. 130 The heav’ns bespangling with dishevell’d 
light. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 388/1 In vehement diction, 
but dishevelled grammar.' 1882 Black Shanden BdU 
xviii. The dishevelled mass of music that she never uoald 
keep in order. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Sfir. /r. 
(ed. 2) 294 Religion is no dishevelled mass of aspiration, 
prayer, and faith. x886 Stevenson Pr. Otto n. ii. 87 Acer- 
lain lady of a dishevelled reputation. 

b. In good sense : Unconstrained, free, easy. 

a 1639 Wotton in Reliq, (1685) 482 One of the genialest 
pieces that I have read.. of the same unaffected ar.d dis- 
cheveled kind. 

Hence Dislie’veUediiess. 

1889 T. Gift Not for Night-time 165 Smiling to myself at 
my dishevelledness. 

Dishevelment (dije*velment\ [f. Dishevel 
v. + -ment.] The action of dishevelling; dishevelled 
condition. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Re~v. II. 1. xi. (1872) 50 Their Hele 
eyes brighter with enthusiasm, and long hair in beautifr! 
dishevelment. x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th. II.1iLvii.93S 
His tone.. has made her hotly conscious of her dishe«h 


ment. 

t Dislie’vely,-elee,#/.^. Also 4-5 dischfe- 
flee, 5 discheuele©. fa. OF. deschevell pa. pple., f. 
des-, Dis- + OF. chevel, chcveti hair, = med.L. dis-, 
decapillatus stripped of hair, shaven, Sp. dcscakl- 
lado ‘bald, halting no haire left on his head': cf. 
It. {di)seapigliare ‘ to desheuell, to disorder . . ones 
head or haires*. In another form of this word, 
the -i of OF. pa. pple., became mute in ME.: see 
Dishevel a.] = Dishevel a. 1 . 

a 1430 Chaucer's Canterb. T. Prol. 683 (EKesm. MS.) Vf- 
cheuelee [ other MSS. discheuele] saue his cappe he roodal 
bare. 14.. Chaucer’s L.G. IV. 13x5 Eido (Fairfl mS/om 
falleth him to foote and swowneth there Disshevely vHa 
hire bryght gelte here, c X450 Merlin 208 She was au.cb* 
cheuelee in her heer. c 1470 Harding Chron. cLXxyiii. u, 
chaumbre preuy At discouert descheuely also in all, as scr* 
uyng was to estate virginall. 

Dishful (di*Jful). Also 4 dissuol. [f. Dish 
sb. + -FUL.l As much as a dish will contain- 

ci 320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1918 Thre dissch-fol of MwJmW 
me blede. 1340 Ayenb. 120 Yef me yefj,. .ane poure m*n 
ane dissuol of pesen. 1577 B. Gooce H flJfW j d 5 • ' 
(1586) 136 b, Geve to every one a little dishefujjof rwn-t 
crudes. 1641 Best Farm.BksA Surtees) 105 Tamale 

accountthat fowermowterdishfullsisapecke. 1719 

Crusoe 11. vii. (1840) II. 170 A. .dishfull of water. 

Dishing (drji>]% vbl. sb. [f. Dish v.i + -iso >.j 
The action of the verb Dish. . , . 

1679 Dryden Troilus Cr. i. ii, .The d L sh "g', t I ^ s I ' 1 
on the table. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. L ’J. c0> 
dishing out of whose Odcombian banquet, he ‘ “i 
siderable hand. iB S 8 R. S. SoRTEES Ask Mwm *»»• 
Nor do their anxieties end with the dtshing-up 

"b.'oblique position of the spokes of a wheel, 
making its outer face concave. _ 

• 1797 A. Cummikc in Comtnutt. I I.3 ■ ~ ( J e 

(or the oblique position of the spokes) added * ^.// wr 

strength and stiffness of wheels. z8SoL. ^ 

209 The spokes were sections of ivory tusks, set m 
natural curve outward, to perfect the disning. , v 

Di-Shin g,PPl-a- [-ino 8.] That ‘dishes in- 
forming a concave or dish-like snrface ; see 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 23 2 ,^g\vbeel ^ 
[Spokes) concave or dishing., to secure t r t ^ c form 
breaking in a fall. 1707 Mortimer littsoAJ-h . . 

of the wheels, some make them more dishing** 0U twanN. 
concave, by setting off the spokes ond fenies mo 
1863 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXIV. ir .,94 Cur c ,^ rh ; n( - action 
[oft horse] with dishing speedy cutting, or jloucWfi 
[see Cut sb 7]. 1895 «. D. Tra ill .n * [ d 
364 Urged . . by Conservatives of the dishing » 
quot. 1869 in Dish v. 7]. c.,tvpp t’.l 

t BisM-ver, V. Obs. [f. DIS- 5 + }ierce 
trans. and intr. To shiver to pieces. 

Dishi-vered til. a. , . , , .....i,,,!.. cract- 

1561 Phaer Audi ix. Cc iij, Shields dishiu^j* j 
1598 Yong Diana =90 His tender S Sai»t‘ 6 Ih' 

Jishiuer. 1624 Bp. Mountagu J r [ a ^/ nl X KO \\ r .%aN\^ 
dishivered splinters runne into my hands. ye fa-< 
[son) lip. Ded. to IV. Scla/er’s Rom. H , As v b 
..dishivered into dust and ashes, . ,f pjsj| 

Dishlet (di-Jh't), Discing ;( « L 1 ' 
ib. + -let, -ling.] A tiny dish (o: ‘ 10 ' ,, nS i!?n 

1811 Lamb Edax on Appetite, A aj,hHngs. f&f 

invisible brawn .. with a power of miniature 

Daily News 23 Sept. 2(1 It is a very agre 
1’he dishlets are nine in number. , tjotV.J 

+ Disilio’ly, «. Obs. ran. .[f-Dls-' 0+u 
The reverse of holy ; unholy, ^ Into 

1593 Bell Motives Romish Faith Sure- 

aid Romish disholy inauisition. *5S£, [ 

. 1. x. ru Our disholy fathers the late bishops 
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Di.sh.ome (disrhju-ra), v. [f. Dis- 7 c + Home 
jA.] trails. To deprive of, or eject from, a home. 
Hence Disho'med ~ppl. a. 

1880 Contemp. Rcz>. 179 We have sunk into^ -being the 
only dishorned nation. 3882 F. W. H. Myers Renewal 
Youth 229 Thy soul dishorned shall . . be forlorn. 1882 
Daily Tel. 7 Nov. (Cassell) Poor families being incontinently 
dishorned to give space for magnificent roadways. 1893 
W. T. Stead in Rev. 0/ Rev. 15 Sept. 318/1 To create sub- 
stitutes for the home for the benefit of the dishorned. 

Dishonest (disp*nest), a. [ad. OF. deshoncstc 
( 13 th c. in Iiatz.-Darm.), mod.F. dis ho unite ; = Pr. 
deshoncst , Sp. deshonesto , It. disonesio, a Romanic 
formation for L. dehonestus , f. honeslus honour- 
able, Honest : see De- 6 , Dis- 4 .] 

+ 1. Entailing dishonour or disgrace; dishonour- 
able, discreditable, misbecoming, shameful, igno- 
minious. Obs. 

T1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 820 Ye koude nat doon so dis- 
honeste a thyng, That thilke wombe, in which youre children 
leye, Scholde..Be seyn al bare. 1483 Caxton Cato A vij. 
The ga! owes and . . dyshonest dethe. 1483 — G. de la Tour 
D viij. The pryde of men . . that counterfeted them self of 
newe and dishonest rayment, 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Dr. Acad. 1. 12 If we account it a shamefull thing to be 
ignorant of those things.. the not knowing of our selves is 
much more dishonest. X702 Rowe Tauter l . in. i X115 
Thou didst an Act dishonest to thy Race. 1710 Pope Windsor 
For. 326 Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars. 1760 
Home Siege Aquileia 11, Some fierce barbarian now insults 
the dead; Adding dishonest wounds, 
f 2. Unchaste, lewd, filthy. Obs . 
cj 440 Jacob's Well 159 pe leccherous louyth to be in dys- 
honest cumpanye.. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cci. 209 This 
duke, with Gunnore . . lyued longe whyle a dishonest lyfe, and 
contrary to the lawys of the Churche. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
1. ii. 50 Holding in disdaine the German Women, For some 
dishonest manners of their life. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. 
vii. 73 Accused him for being dishonest with his owne Neece. 
X734 > Watts Reliq. Juv. Pref. (1789) 7 Their own dishonest 
and impure ideas. 

■f 3. Unseemly to the sight ; ugly, hideous. Obs. 

(Connected with sense 1 by quot. 1585.) 

[1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 111. xx. xo8 To 
cover the dishonest partes of the body.] 1650 Bulwer An- 
thropomet. vii. (1653) 129 The Face . . appeares very filthy 
and dishonest. 1607 Drvdeh sEtteid vi. (R.) Dishonest [tr. 
inhonesto ] with lop'd arms, the youth appears. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. x. 462 Enormous beasts dishonest to the eye. 

4. Of actions, etc. : Discreditable as being at 
variance with straightforward or honourable deal- 
ing, underhand ; now, fraudulent, thievish, knavish. 

[1552 Huloet, Dishonest matter, or any thynge cloked with 
fayre wordeSj subturpis.) x6xx Bible Ezek. xxii. 27 To get 
dishonest game. 1647 Cowley Mistress, Counsel vi, The 
act I must confess was wise, As a dishonest act could be. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 80 Dishonest artifices 
. . are got into business of allkinds. X840 Macaulay Ess., 
Ranke (1851) II. 127 A most dishonest and inaccurate French 
version. 

5. Of persons : Wanting in honesty, probit)*, or 
integrity ; disposed to cheat or defraud ; thievish. 

x 75*“73 Jortin Eccl. Hist. I. (1846) 123 Imposed upon 
themselves by dishonest brethren. 1793 Holcroft tr. 
Lavater's Physiogn. xxxvi. 185 No man is so good as not . . 
to be liable to become dishonest. 1859 Kingsley Good 
News of God xxi. (1878) 171 You may be false and dis- 
honest, saith the Lord, but I am honest and true. 

+ Disho’nest, v. Obs. [ad. OF. dcshonester 
( 14 th c. in Godef.) = Sp. deshoneslar. It. disonestare 
a Romanic formation on dishonest-us (see prec.), 
for L. dehoncstdre .] 

1. trans. To bring dishonour, disgrace, or dis- 
credit upon ; to dishonour ; to stain with ignominy. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xxv. 8 Whan thou has dishonestid 
[Vulg. dehonestaveris\ thi frend. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 201 To eschewe euery thynge 
that mygbt dyshonest ony not>le woman. 1526 Tindale 
x Cor. xi. 5 Every woman that prayeth or prophesieth bare 
hedded, dishonesteth her heede. 1606 Wily Beguiled in 
Hazl. Dodsley IX, 258 , 1 hope you will not seek to dishonest 
me. <11670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 44 He did not 
dishonest himself for it with any indignity. 

2. To impute disgrace or dishonour to (a person) ; 
to defame, calumniate. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 251 Hee slaun- 
deruslie dishonest ed them. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
xxxix. 230 If a man call one a theefe . . hee will not abide 
to bee so dishonested before the worlde. 1615 T. Adams 
Black ’.e Dcvill 20 He may tho’not disquiet yet dishonest the 
soule of man. 

3. To violate the honour or chastity of.; to defile. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1684) I. 762/2 If we do see a King 

to . . rob and spoil his Subjects, deflour Virgins, dishonest 
Matrons. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Collutulo . . to dis- 
honest or defile. <1x652 Brome New Acad. 1. Wks. 1873 
II. 18 I’ll defie the devil to dishonest her. 

4. To render unseemly or ugly ; to deform. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 10 b. Your selfe do 
disfigure your owne whelpe, you dishoneste your owne 
creature.* 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose n. 33 Hee . . 
doth dishonest the grace of his vpper shape. 

Hence Dish o 'nesting vbl. sb. 

1530 Palsgr. 214 A Dishonestyng, auUcmcnt. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus , Generis dchoncsiamentum , the dis- 
honesting of his stocke. 

Dishcrnestly, cdv. [f. Dishonest a. + -ly 2 .] 
+ 1. With dishonour, disgrace, or ignominy; 
dishonourably, shamefully. Obs. 

c X430 Lydg. Floureof Curtesye (R.), Dishonestly tospeake 
of any wight She deadly hateth. 15. . Doctr. Gd. Servauntes 


DISHOH OUB ABLE . 


in Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) to Whan that thou arte thus 
departed Without his loue dyshonestely. 1549 Coitipl. Scot. 
xi. 93 He gart hang, cruelly and dishonestly . . sexten scoir 
of the maist nobillis. 1643 Prynne Sov. Pcnvcr Pari. App. 
58 Who had been shaven a Monke, or dishonestly bald. 

+ 2. Unchastely, not in honourable matrimony. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) F.cclus. xxii. 4 Shee that liueth dis- 
honestly is her fathers heauinesse. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav.ijfrji) 71 He dishonestly courts, .his Fathers Wife. 
16S5 Evelyn Mem. (1857) H. 238 Monmouth, .having lived 
dishonestly with the Lady Henrietta Wentworth for two 
years. 

3 . In a dishonest manner, fraudulently ; so as to 
cheat or deceive. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err.x. i. 3 He had the Chaine of me, 
1 hough most dishonestly he doth denie it. 1855 Macaulay* 
Ilist. Eng. III. 586 Clarendon, who had refused the oaths, 
and Ailesbury, who had dishonestly taken them. 

Disho*nestness. rare~°. [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] = next. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Dishonesty (disp nesti). Also 4-5 des-, dis- 
honestee. [a. OF. desho{u)nesli (13th c. in 
Littre, in mod.F. dishonnUcte) — Pr. dezonesiat , 
It. disoncstd, a Romanic formation on dishoucsi-us 
Dishonest, after L. honestdt-em honourableness. 
Honesty.] The quality of being dishonest. 

1 1. Dishonour, disgrace, discredit, shame ; (Yvith 
pi.) a dishonourable or disgraceful action. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 759 Shame, that eschueth alle 
deshonestee. csefio Destr. Troy 528 Nedeme no dishonesty 
in your derfe hert. 7535 Coverdale Ecclus. id. 73 Where 
the father is without honoure, it is the dishonesty or the 
sonne. <11542 Wyatt Compl. Loue (R.), From thousand 
dishonesties have I him drawen. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. 
iv. 2 We renounce the secrete [x6ix hidden} things of dis- 
honestie [Wycl. Geneva , R. V. shame, Tindale, etc. un- 
honestie.] 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie s Hist. Scot. vni. 86 To 
venture he may haue honour ; to ly hidd as he la, dishon«tfic. 

f 2 . Unchastity, lewdness. Obs. 

*535 Covcrdale Ecclus. xxii. 4 Shee that commeth to dis- 
honesty, bringeth hir father in heuynes. 1553 S. Cabot 
Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 No woman to be 
tempted., to incontinencie or dishonestie. 1630 Wadsworth 
Pilgr. vii. 73 Accused . . of dishonesty with another mans 
wife. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events no 
A right temple of Cyprus where the sacrifices were only 
dishonesties. 

+ 3 . Shameful or foul appearance, ugliness, de- 
formity. Obs. 

rx^oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 82 pare may a man see 
mykill dishonestee [F. rncinte leide figure]. 1485 Caxton 
C/tas. Gt. 91 Ye may not see them by cause of the fylthe 
and dyshoneste of the place. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xvi. 8 
Then spred I my clothes ouer the, to couer thy dishonestie 
[x6n nakednessej. 

4 . The reverse of honesty ; lack of probity or in- 
tegrity ; disposition to deceive, defraud, or steal ; 
thievishness; theft, fraud. Also, a dishonest or 
fraudulent act. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. ii. 9 So couertly, that no dis- 
honesty shall appeare in me. 16x6 Surfl. & M arkh. Country 
Fartrte 320 Others are of opinion^ that stolne Bees thriue 
best, but . . I neuer knew profit in dishonestie. . 175x^73 
Jortin Eccl. Hist, (R.), A forger . . will avoM . . minute de- 
tail, in which he must perpetually expose his ignorance and 
dishonesty. _ 1804 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 . 280 , 1 have caught 
out Barros in so many dishonesties. 1878 Jevons Print. 
Pol. Ecoit. 59 Nothing is more difficult than for a person 
convicted of dishonesty to find desirable employment. 

Dishoxxorary (dis^rnorari), a. rare. [f. Dis- 
10.] Bringing dishonour, tending to disgrace. 

1828 Webster cites Holmes. 

t Disho’norate, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Dis- 

honour sb. + -ate 2 .] — Dishonoured. 

1601 Death Robert of Huntington iv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 297 Such honour ever proves dishonourate. 

Dishonour, -honor (dis^nai), sb. Forms : 4 
des(h)onour, des-, dishonur, -oure, (4-5 dys- 
honer, dyssehonour, 5 disonowre, 5-6 dys- 
honowre, -oure, 6 -our), 4- dishonour, 6 - dis- 
honor. [a. OF. des honor, -nr, des{h)cnor ( 1 1-1 2 th 
c. in Littre), mod.F. dtshonneur— Pr., Sp. des/ionor, 
It. disonore ; a Romanic formation f. L. dis-, Dis- 
4 b + honorem Honour. In this word, and its 
derivatives, the spelling dishonor is usual in U.S.] 

1 . The reverse of honour ; the withholding of the 
tokens of esteem, respect, or reverence due to any 
one ; the condition in which these are withheld or 
the contrary shown; a state of shame or disgrace ; 
ignominy, indignity. To do {d) dishonour to : to 
treat with indignity, to dishonour, violate the honour 
of ; to the dishonour of, so as to bring into dishonour. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4412 (Gott.) Joseph souht on me in boure 
Forto do me dis-honoure. Ibid. 23644 (Gott.) pe wicked . . i 
of all sal pai haue dishonur. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 563 pys '• 
day he faileb in deshonour. <z 1533 Lo. Berners Huoti \ 
Ixvii. 241 Suflfre.none yll to be done to that good lady.. nor I 
no dyshonour. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 167 Many ! 
slaunderous woordes to the quenes dishonor. 1553 Short 
Catech. 26 b, Hecame downe from hiest honourlo deepest dis- 
honour, even the dishonour, .of the crosse. __ x6ot Shaks. 
All's Well 111. vi. 59 Some dishonor wee had in the losse of 
that drum. x6xx Bible Ps.lxix. 19 My shame and my dis- 
honor. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pintos Trav. xii. 38 He would 
rather dye . . then live in dishonor. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Ctess of Bristol 10 Apr., They have in- 
vented lies to the dishonour of their enemies. 7769 Jur/It/s 
Lett. xii. 53 They cannot retreat without dishonour. 1821 
Byron Mar. Fat. t. ii. 64 Wouldst thou. .Harp on the deep 


dishonour of our house? 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vi. 192 Never 
bring Dishonor on the stock from which I sprang. 

b. with a and pi. : An instance of this, an in- 
fliction of disgrace ; a piece of ignominious treat- 
ment, an indignity, an insult. 

c 1320 Seuyti Sag. (W.) 482 Who had the done this des- 
onour ? 1422 tr. Secret a. Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 

154 Thre dyshonoures in the same day he moste suffyre. 
1673 Lady’s Call. Pref. 2 Women, who could hardly have 
descended to such dishonours. 

2. A cause or source of shame, a disgrace. 

1553 Eden Treat. Newc Iud. (Arb.) 34 They toke it for a 
dishonour, to ..forsake theyr Captayne. X561 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst.p. 22 b, Images . . displease [God] as certaine 
dishonors of his maiestie. 1755 Young Centaurx. Wks. (1757) 
115 Who think it no dishonour to their understandings to 
credit their Creator. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices 255 His 
little daughter, whose sweet face He kissed . . Becomes dis- 
honour to her race. 

3. Commerce. Refusal or failure to * honour * or 
pay (a bill of exchange, etc.). 

1834 J. Chitty Law Contracts (ed. 2) 597 The creditor . . 
upon dishonour of the instrument brings an action. 1866 
Crump Banking v. 112 Notice of dishonour should be given 
to each indorser. 1885 Law Times 6 June 94/1 The payee 
of a cheque cannot bring an action for its dishonour against 
the banker on whom it is drawn. 


Dishonour, -or (disp’nai), v. Forms as in sb. 
[a. OF. deshonnorc-r , desouurer ( 12 th c. in Littre ; 
mod. F. dishonorer) — Pr. desonorar, Sp. deshonrar , 
It. disonorare late L. dishonordre (in Du Cange), 
f. dis-, Drs- 4 + /ion dr are to Honour.] The oppo- 
site or reverse of to Honour. 

1. trans. To deprive of honour ; to treat with dis- 
honour or indignity ; to violate the honour, respect, 
or recognition of position due to any one. 

1388 Wy'clif Ecclus. x. 23 This seed schal be disonourid, 
that passitti the comaundemeniis of the Lord. 1411 Rolls 
of Par It. III. 650/x Hym to harme and dishonure. ^ c 1450 
Crt. of Loz'C 1252 Love shal be contrarye To his availe, and 
him eke dishonoure. 1526-34 T indale John viii. 49 , 1 honour 
my father, and ye have dishonoured me. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath, 1. x. 42 To Value a man . . at a low rate, is to 
Dishonour him. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 404 [She] 
fear’d not unholy the blessed dead to dishonour. 

2. To violate the honour or chastity of; to 
defile. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 322 Which sigh her suster pale and 
fade And specheles and deshonoured. <z 1533 Ld. Berners 
Htton clix. 614 To the entente to haue dyshonored her & to 
haue had her to his wyfe. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. hut. I. 
5io_She exclaimed that she was now unworthy of his notice, 
having been dishonoured by Casim. 

3. To bring dishonour or disgrace upon, by one’s 
conduct, etc. ; to disgrace. 

1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage B iy b, He was faine to please, 
and contenther, leastshe should dishonour him. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, iv. i. 21 Shall I so_ much dishonor my faire Starres, 
On equall termes to giue him chasticement? 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 76 Friendly usage, .which. we had 
not in the least dishonoured. 1727 — Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 
14 To find he had dishonoured, by his example, the doctrine 
of sobriety. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 
II. 217 America . . dishonours herself by tolerating slavery. 
1854 Ruskin Led. Archit. iii. 170 The water is not dis- 
honoured by that thirst of the diseased, nor is nature dis- 
honoured by the love of the unworthy. 

4. To strip i?/" what is an honour. Obs. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Notes iv. ii. 180 As if you should . . 
dishonour a cock of bis spurrs. <r 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid's 
Met. xv. (T.), His scalp .. dishonour'd quite of hair. 

5. Commerce. To refuse or fail to accept or pay 
(a bill of exchange, etc.) ; lo make default in 
meeting (a promissory note). 

x8xi P. Kelly Univ. Cambist II. 285 Dishonour , a term 
used when the acceptance or payment of bills of exchange, 
etc., is refused. 1837 Lockhart Scott Ixvii. (1839) VIII. 
226 He found . . that Hurst & Co. had dishonoured a bill 
of Constable’s. X887 Stevenson Underwoods I. xxiv. 51 
Nor leave Thy debts dishonoured. 1894 Baring-Gould 
Kitty Alone II. 97 The man to whom he had given the bill 
that was dishonoured. 

Hence Dishonouring vbl sb and fpl. a. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xcii. [lxxxviii.] 278 To come 
. . on payne of dishonourynge. 1564 Brief Exam. A iv. 
Horrible . . sacriledges and dishonorynges of God. . 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi, I had deemed it dishonouring in 
a noble nature to countenance insult to a noble enemy 
in his absence. 1875 Poste Gains 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 68 Any 
dishonouring outrage. 

Dishonourable, -honorable (disp-norab I), 
a. [app. orig. f. Dishonour v. + -able; but in 
some uses regarded as f. Dis- io + Honourable. 
Cf. F. dishonorable ( 14 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Entailing dishonour; involving disgrace an 
shame ; ignominious, base. 

1533-4 Ad 25 Hen- VIII, c. 22 f 1 The com, nuance^. 

whereof., were .. dishonorable to the hoi • 

Shaks. Jut. C. 1. ii. 138 And peepe about lo find* 
selues dishonourable Graves. * 65 *.^ . Dishonourable 
44 Craft » ^lect of ^^ 

K +b."t S S implication : Mean, paltry. 

’Sg" „ Phal Pref. 66 irttic Room be too mean, and 
t<^U.kfo?.he B»l«;...TtheAcce«<oit bedfsbonoaraVe; 

j, ,he Library-keeper lo answer for l ! 
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DISIMPAWN. 


2 . Of persons : + a. To be regarded with dis- 
honour, disesteeraed (oh. rare), b. Devoid or 
negligent of honour; meriting shame and reproach ; 
unprincipled, base, despicable. 

3611 Bible Ecclus. x. 31 He that is honoured in pouertie, 
how much more in richeSj and he that is dishonourable 111 
riches, how much more in pouertie? 1749 [see sense z], 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's J'. 292 Ungenerous, dishonour- 
able, base . . trusted as he was. Mod. A dishonourable op- 
ponent at cards. 

Hencd Dislio'nonra'bleness, dishonourable 
quality, dishonour; Disho*nourably adv., in a 
dishonourable manner, with dishonour ; discredit- 
ably, basely. 

1590 C. S. Right Relig. 29 Who (most dishonourably to 
Christ) acknowledge the Pope the head therof. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxi. 112 They are not esteemed to do it unjustly, 
but dishonourably. 3727 Bailey vol. II, Dishonourableness , 
dishonourable quality. 1769 Junius Lett. iv, Your own 
Manilla ransom most dishonourably given up. 1776 Adam 
Smith IV. N. 1. x. (1869) I. 105 The honourableness or dis- 
honourableness of the employment, a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. II v 1847)11. x. 343 The injustice and dishonourable- 
ness of retracting what he had authorized Keppel to say. 

Dishonoured, -ored (disp-natd), f-pl. a. [f. 
Dishonour v. + -ed.] a. Treated with dishonour . 
b. Violated, defiled, e. Stained with dishonour, 
disgraced, id. Dishonourable, dishonouring (obs.). 
e. Of a bill of exchange : sec Dishonour v. 5. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iv. 34 Receiuing a dishonor'd 
life. 1605 — Lear 1. i. 231 No vnehaste action, or dis- 
honoured step. ci6ii Chapman Iliad iv. Argt. 82 He.. 
Gives Menelaus a dishonour’d wound. 1784 Cowper Task 
vr. 821 God . . would else In his dishonoured works himself 
endure Dishonour. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rczt. 1. 111. i. {title) 
Dishonoured Bills. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xv. 182 
Carrying the dishonored vehicle with us. i88t S. Colvin 
Latidor iii. 62 His dishonoured daughter. 

Dishonourer, -orer (disp-narai). [f. Dis- 
honour v. + -ER b] One who dishonours. 

1671 Milton Samson 861 An irreligious Dishonourer of 
Dagon. 1787 A. Hilditch Rosa de Montmoricn II. 152 
The injured Morton recognized his base dishonourer, c 3870 
J. G. Murphy Comm . Lev. xx. 1-9 Introd., Dishonorers of 
parents. 

b. One who violates female honour ; a defiler. 
1755 Johnson, Dishonourer, .a violator of chastity. 18S1 
S. Colvin Landorvix. 62 In order to chastise her [his daugh- 
ter s] dishonourer. 

+ Disho'nonrless, -orless, a. Ohs. rare- 1 . 

[-LESS.] Free from dishonour. 

*595 Chapman Ovid's Rang. Sence (1639) 32 Un wronged 
and all dishonorlesse. , 

Dishorn (disjoin), v. [Dis- 7 a.] irons. 
To deprive of horns, cat off the horns of. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. iv. 63 We’ll . . dis-home the 
spirit, And mocke him home to Windsor. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne (1632) 436 A chiefe Gossip of his had. a Goate 
dishorned. 1884 Law Times 21 June 139/1 The question was 
with respect to dishorning cattle, or cutting off their horns 
quite close to the skull. 1890 Daily Neivs 17 Feb. 5/6 A 
convert to dishorning. .Now he dishorns his Guernsey cows. 

Dishorse (discus), v. [Dis- 7 c.] * irons. 
To unhorse, dismount. 

1859 Tennyson Idylls , Enid 563 Then each, dishorn'd and 
drawing, lash’d at each. 1885 — Balia <$• Bal. Wks. (1894) 
375/1 He. .dishorsed himself and rose again. 

Disliort (dijp'jt), sb. Sc. Also 6 dischort, 9 
disshort. [Origin unknown.] 

1 . Injur)’, mischief; anything prejudicial. 

*555 Stewart Cron. Scot , II. 555 And how hir father did 
him sic dischort. 158s Jas. I Ess. Pocsie (Arb.) 47 But 
cause they did her such dishort. i8ix W. Aiton Agric. 
Ayrshire Gloss. 691 Dishort , a mischief. 

2 . 1 A disappointment (A herd.) also * Deficiency, 
as a disshort in the weight* (Jamieson), 
f Dishort (cfisjhput), v. Oh. rare. [f. L. dis-, 
Dis- 4 a + horl-dri to Exhort ; cf. L. dlhortari to 
Dehort.] traits. To use exhortation to dissuade. 

3549 Chaloner Erasvt. on Folly M ijb, They dishort us 
from sinnc. 1561 I*. Norton Calvins Inst. in. 320 Paul 
himsclfe in another place dlshorteth vs from carefulnesse. 

Dishouse (disihau*z), v. Also 7 dishowse. 
[f. Dis- 6 or 7 + House v. or sbA Hence 
Dishoirsed/ 5 //. a. 

1 . traits. To oust or expel from a house. 

c 3586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lvui. iii, Make them melt as 
J hc dtshowsed snadc. 1648 J. Goodwin Right and Might 12 
I he Members of Parliament dishous’d by the Army/ i8S< 
Masson Rec. h rit. Philos, ii. 60 The dishoused population 
or spirits. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 3(2 Provicfing cheap 
railway accommodation for the dishoused workers. 

2 . To clear (ground) of houses. 

3640 SoMNER Aniiq. Canterb. 191, I suppose those houses 
taken downe. .the same ground being so dishoused and laid 
open. 1893 Chicago Advance 5 Mar., To * dishouse ’ all the 
disease-breeding section . . and reconstruct its streets. 
tDisliri -veiled, ppl. a. Oh. rare. [f. Dis- 5 
+ Shrivel z>i] Shrivelled up. 

3773 Muse in Miniature 49 Thro’ languid nature's cold 
dishriveH’d veins. 

f Disilm-man, v. Oh. rare. [Dis- S.] =ncxt. 
1657 Hke vr. .God's Plea. 245 Oli jook with shame .. upon 
this wofull evirating or dis-humamng your selves. 

Disilltruianize, t’. [Dis- 0.] irons. To de- 
prive of human character or attributes; -De- 
HUMANIZE. 

iS5x I.vtton 8; Fane Tannluluser 105 In a desert isle 


Dwelling till half dishumaniz’d. 1878 B. Taylor Dcukalum 
it. ii. Visions born of brains Dishumanized. 

Dishtune (diS|hi/rm), v. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c 
4 -L. humus earth : after inhumed] traits. To un- 
earth, disinhume, exhume. 

1854 Syd. Dobell Balder xxv. 183 Of what colossal frame 
Do 1. .Dishume the giant limb from my rent heart? 
t DiSihirnionr, sb. Ohs. [Dis- 9.] Ill-humour. 
3712 Stf.ele Spect. No. 424 r 6 Any thing that betrays 
Inattention or 'Dishumour. Ibid. No. 479 ? 1 Subject to 
dishumour, age, sickness, impatience. 1795 Jemima I. 67 
Oppression excites disgust ; injustice, resentment ; ill will, 
dishumour ; pride, contempt. 

-j* Disibu-mour, v. Oh. [Dis- 7 d.] irons . 
To put out of humour, vex, * aggravate*. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. iii, Here were 
a couple unexpectedly dishumour’d. x68o Religion of Dutch 
ii. 15 [They] have, by their disputes, distracted and dis. 
humour’d all the Province of Holland. 

Drsll-wasb. [see Wash sb.] The greasy water 
in which dishes have been washed, b. As a term 
of contempt. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 65 He . . hath his 
penance assignde him, to carouse himselfe dmnke with 
dish-wash and vine^er. 1598 Florio, Stipa . . dish- wash 
giuen to swyne and hogs. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr . 
(1757) If. 164 What I mean by warm water is not the warm 
Dish wash so much in use amongst the Vulgar. 

b. 3599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc in Harl. Misc. (1808-12) 
VI. 180 (D.) Their fathers .. were scullions, dish-wash, and 
durty draffe. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (3883) II. 
372 Opprobrious words, of Coward* Cotquene, Milksopp, 
dishwash, and the like. 

Brsh-wasker, 

1 . One who washes plates and dishes ; a scullion 
or scullery-maid. 

a 3529 Skelton Poems agsf. Garncsche 26 Ye war a kechyn 
page A dyshe washer. 1587 Harrison England ' in. xi. 
(1878) 11. 73 Everie dishwasher refused to looke in other 
than silver glasses for the attiring of his head. 1872 Tenny- 
son Lynette 750 Dish-washer and broach -turner, loon !*— 
to me Thou smellest all of kitchen as before. 

2 . An apparatus for washing dishes. 

3 . A popular name of the pied or water wag- 
tail (Motacilla alba); also of the Grinder or Restless 
Flycatcher of Australia (Seisttra inquie/a). 

*575 Turberv. Fanlconric 137 The Wagtayles or dish- 
washer as we terme them % 3730-6 Bailey (folio), Dish 
washe>\ a water-wag-tail, a bird. 1832 Slauey Out l '. smaller' 
Brit. Birds 65 (Pied Wagtail) Often called by the common 
people the dish-washer, or washerwoman. 1884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 265, 1 was surprised to meet my little 
friend the water wagtail, the dish-washer, where there was 
not a drop of water to wag his tail at. 

Di/sli-wasliings, sb. pi. [see Washing vbl. 
sb.] a. —Dish- wash. b. Turner’s name for a 
species of the plant horsetail (Equisctum hyc- 
male), also called polishing nt sites. 

1538 Turner Lib el Ins, Dyssh wasshy nges ; fortassis hujus 
herb® ad fricandos discos et patinas aliquis fit usus. 1773 
Smollett Humph. Cl. III. 30 Sept., Bread soaked in dish- 
washings. 

Di*Sh.- water. The greasy water in which dishes 
have been washed. Also aitrib. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. xiii, Dysshe water and 
alle other fylthe. 1587 Harrison England 11. xx. (1878) 1, 
331 Ike verie dishwater is not without some use amongest 
our finest plants. 3607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 318 
Wash them with a little beef broath or dish water. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills III. 7 Arabian Tea, Is Dish-water stuff to 
a dish of new Whey. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 22/1 Sally 
shook the dish-water off her fingers. 

transf. and fig. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Brcnhf.-t. 
(1883)224 Flash phraseology. .is.. the dish-water from the 
washings of English dandyism. 1887 Sanitary Era (N. Y. ) 
15 Nov., Rainwater, after all, is nature’s dishwater, from 
washing the great bowl of the atmosphere. 

U = Dish-washer 3 (for which it is app. only an 
error). Oh. 

1674 Josselyn Voy. NavEng. 100 The Troculus, Wagtail, 
or Dish-water. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dish-Water 
[lyrsKERSEY^DAA-IPixs/zrrJaBirdotherwisecaird/Fh^-/^//. 
Disiccation, -ative, obs. ff. Desiccation, etc. 
f Disidffi*mony, des-, diside-mony. Obs. 
[ad. Gr. SatnSaipoida fear of the gods, superstition.] 
‘ A superstition, also a worshipping God out of 
fear and not from love * Bailey (folio) 1730-6.- 
Diside’ntify, V. noncc-wd. [Dis- 6.], traits. 
To undo or veil the identity of. 

1845 Blachrw. Mag. LVIII. 374 Gotham is England her- 
self, poetically disidentified by a very transparent disguise. 

DisiHu*de, V- rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Illude : 
prob. after disillusion .] traits. To free from illu- 
sion ; to undeceive, disillusion. 

. 3860 Russell Diary India II. 98, I am obliged to dis- 
illude many of my visitors. 1892 A. Lang in Illnstr. Loud. 
Ncivs 16 July 83/1, I confess to feeling uncomfortable and 
' disilluded ’ when I am thus taken behind the scenes. 
DisiHu urinate, V. rare. [Dis- 6.] traits. To 
deprive of light or illumination ; to darken. 

iSfisSwiNByRNE A talanta 14 All the fates., bum me blind, 
and disilluminate My sense of seeing. 

Disillusion (disil'ri^on), sb. [f. Dis- 3 and 9 
+ Illusion sb. Cf. mod.K. disillusion .] 

1 1 . [Dis- 5.] 1 . Illusion, delusion. Oh. 

*598 Yong Diana 139 What slights, what disillusions.. 
Haue risen of such sorrowes? 1603 H. Crosse Verities 
Comnrw. (3878) 57 Such fallacies, and disillusions, are inci- 
dent to a base and seruilc condition. 


II. [Dis- 9.] • 2 . The action of freeing or 
coming freed from illusion ; the condition of beino 
freed from illusion/, disenchantment. 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gttidi IVindmvs p. rii, Tc- 
discrepancy between . . faith and dis-illusion, between 
and fact.. 1854 Longp. Epiutciheus vi, Disenchantment' 
Dis-illusion ! Must each noble aspiration Come at lav to 
this conclusion? 1865 Loud. Rev. 30 Dec. 712/1 Amidst 
the disappointments and the disillusions which followed 
the . .revolutions of 1848. 1877 Dowden Shaks. A-iw. wi- 
lt is the comedy of disillusion. . * ' * 

Disillu’sion, v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. mod.F. dh- 
illusionnerl\ tram. To free from illusion; todjV 
enchant, undeceive, disillusionize. 


1864 Reader 1 Oct. 417 Captain Burton .. disillusioned 
many by stating that the plain on which it stands was by 
no means unlike some parts of central equatorial Africa. 
1876 W. C. Russell Is he the Man? III. 193 His voice 
disillusioned me in a second. 

Hence BisiUirsioned ppl. a . ; Disillusioning 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also DisillU’sioner, Disillu'* 
sionist, a disillusioning agent. . 

1835 Smedley H. Covcrdale xx. 127 Alice ,. took her re- 
venge upon that disillusioning . . lady’s maid. 1866 Lord. 
Rev. 724/1 The notion of this coach is commendable, and 
is a protest against the increase of dis-iltusioning. The 
world, however, will not go back for our fancy, and we 
must fain keep up with it. 3871 Morley Crit. Misc . Ser.i. 
273 The disillusioned France of ’99. 1881 SvMoxDsXWity 
ii. 31 A disillusioned world is inclined to look with languid 
approbation on benevolence. 3889 Voice (N. V.) 14 Mar., 
The ballot in woman’s hand will prove a disillusionht ; she 
will then be judged as a man. 1892 Graphic 9 July 33/3 
Marriage is the great disillusioner* 
Bisilltrsionary, a. [f. prec. sb., after ilk- 
sionaiy.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
disillusion. 

1879 Annie Thomas London Season II. 161 Miss Bertram 
is almost moved from her disillusionary purpose. 

Disillusionize, [f- Disillusion sb. + 
-ize.] traits. = Disillusion v. 

i85r Whyte Melville Good for Nothing!. 236 It was .. 
disillusionizing him . . of the romance in which he had chosen 
to wrap himself up. x 890 Times 27 Jan. 5/2 A free discus- 
sion of Social Democracy would do more JO . . disillusionize 
its votaries than all the police repression in the world. 

Hence Disillu ’Sioniziiag* vbl. sb. and //A a. I 
Disillu-sionizer, one who disillusionizes. . 

1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. 708/2 There is something dis- 
illusionizing in the sumptuous returns of a successful poem 
or novel, i860 Echo 7 Sept., A somewhat similar disillu- 
sionising is taking place in the United Statw with respea to 
President Grant. 1881 Public Of inion (N. J 
latest literary disillusioniser. 1890 Pictonall) orla 4 pep . 
293/3 The wife is not always so loyal to the disillusioniser. 

Disillusionment, [f- Disillusion v. + 
-M ent : cf. mod.F. disillusionuementi] . the ac- 
tion of disillusioning, or fact of being disillusioned. 

1856 Leisure Hour V. 712/2 The first few days 
.. must be a disappointment— -a sort of disillusioitni » 
we may coin that term. x886 Century Mag. -Jj- 

Therein was the beginning of disillusionments. *89* .. 

Darkness <$• Dawn II. 327 We have seen.. the terr 
illusionment and suicides of Gallio and of beneca. 

Disiilu’siye, O. [f. Disillude, after tilt s c J 

Tending to disillusion. . , 

1878 T. Hardy Return of Native II. m : t- 74 ^ 
of disjllusive centuries has permanently displaced 
lenic idea oflife. ^ 

Disima'gine, v. [Dis- 6.] tram. 1 o . 
from the imagination ; to imagine not to . * 

1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. B iij a, Exerci 
that have so writhen and wrested their pu^ ns,c n - , nm 

* 5nrr 1660 

cannot dis-iff'a^ ^ 
Truth .. 


can imagine or disimagine any thing. 3668 
1. xxviii. (1713) 59 This Extensum we c 
. .but it is whether we will or no. x8o7 
Soc. Aims, Progr. Cult. Wks. (Bohn) ID. "3 
whose existence we cannot disimagine. men'- 

Disimbark, disimbogue, etc. : see 1 
Disimbroil, obs. var. of Disesibroil, v . 
ifixx Florio Disbrogliare, to disimbroile. . 

Disimmu-re, 2/. [Dis- 6.] Iraus. 10 
free from confining walls ; to release fro 
sonment or confinement ; to liberate. 3 

i6ix Cotgr., Desemmure \ disimmured, ta /eu „ 
wall wherein it was inclosed. 3878 B. ^ AU _ , _: >T then 
n. v. 91 Thou shall dis-immure Her slaves, an ' |[. 

their abolished sex. 1886 SVillis & ^ LARK n r ; . * t j v Jisim* 
127 The .. piers of the nave .. were .. 
mured by pulling down the rubble on each si 

t Eisimpa'rk, v. Ohs. [Dis- 6.] 
turn out oi a park, to free from the e. 
a park. Hence Disimparking vbl. Fn -nds* 
1609 Dekker Gvlls Ilome-bk. 8r The 
man who, to maintain a paltry warren of uni ^ j 

distmparks the stately swift-footed wW 5j^f^ pA rkirj; . cf 
Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal it. 109 (L.) 'I be a 1 ^ p f the 

that nation, and turning it into the wild and 
world. 1712-14 Spectator cited in V cbMc • 

Disimpa-ssioned,///- «• A _ ls “^“ oro ic. 
10.] Freed or free from passion ,<”1 j , 

1S61 M.W. Frceb Henry II', I. P s . 1 

generally practical and distmpassionea. i , j 
.Vumthole/tos =3 That palcsoft sweet d.senip«* r , 3 l, 

3889 Tennvson Dmeitr A- 1’irsephmt 11, t ntr- 
disimpassioned eyes Awed even tue at nrs « ;;j. »° 

t Disimpa-wn, v. Obs. [Dis- o.j , 
take out of pawn; to redeem (what V 

1631 CclrstiL XV, 163 Thrice have I fr«d ^ 
gallowes; foure times I:aue I disimpawnd 
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+ Disimpea'ch, v. ■ Obs. rare. ■ [ad. obs. F. 
desempeschcr (Cotgr.), f. lies-, Dis- 4 + empcsehcr 
to Impeach.] trans. To free from impeach- 
ment. 

1611 Cotcr., Descmpesch er, to disimpeach, disincomber, 
cleere. 1657 R. Carpenter Astrology proved harmless 36 
The wise man will dts-impeach him, who boldly saith 
[etc.]. 

Disimpester, obs. var. of Disempester. 
t Disi'inplicate, v. Obs. [Dis- 6 .] (ram. 
To free from implication or entanglement ; to dis- 
involve. Hence Disi‘mplicated ppl. a., disin- 
volved, explicit. 

1660 tr. Amyraldtis* Treat, cone. Rclig. in. vii. 442 Much 
more is it impossible for a man to disimplicate himself 
from sin. 1753 S. Shuckford Creation <V Tall of Man 56 
He had a clear and disimpllcated Perception of the Manner 
in which Eve was taken out of him. 

Bisimprrson, v. Also 9 disem-. [f. Dis- 
6 + Imprison: cf. F. dis cm prisonner (in Cotgr.).] 
trans. To release from imprisonment or confine- 
ment ; to set at liberty. Also fig. 

1611 Cotgr. DcspHsonner , to vnprison, or disimprison. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 61 They can hardly be sepa- 
rated, and dis-imprisoned as in Minerals. 1671 Grew A nat. 
Plants 1. i. § 44 (1682) 9 The now effoliated Lobes.. being 
once dis-iinprisoned from their Coats . . must needs very 
considerably amplifie themselves. 1845 R. W. Hamilton 
Pop. Educ. vi. (ed. 21 134 The keys which shall unlock the 
word of life to hundreds of millions and disimprison those 
hundreds of millions themselves. 1S58 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. 
I.I. i. 21 ‘All History isan imprisoned Epic’, .says Sauerteig 
there. I wish he had disimprisoned it in this instance ! 

Hence DisimprPsoned ///.£., Disimpri'soning' 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also Disimpri'sonment, the 
action of disimprisoning. 

x6ix Cotgr., D isemprisonni, disimprisoned .. delivered 
out of prison. 1636 Earl Mosm. Adzd.fr. Parnass. 193 
After the disimprisonment of the commendador. 1639 Tor- 
RIANO, Discarccratnra, a disimprisoning. 1777 Totlady in 
R. Palmer Bk. of Praise 427 There shall my disimprison’d 
soul Behold Him and adore. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) 
I. vi. i. 184 The open violent Rebellion and Victory of dis- 
imprisoned Anarchy against corrupt worn-out Authority. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic iox How can the youthful 
chatelaine but pant For disemprisonment? 

t Disimpro'priate, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] tram. 
To undo the impropriation of ; to divert what is 
impropriated. 

a 1626 Bacon Maec. 4 Uses Com. Lenuix. (.6^6) 41 It shall 
not be disimpropriated to the benefit of the heire. 

Disimpro-ve, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To do 
the reverse of improving; to render worse in 
quality. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Eptsc. Ep. Ded., No need to disimprove 
the Royal Banks to pay thanks to Bishops. 1631 — Semi, 
for ■ Year 1. iv. 49 Those unprofitable and hurtful branches 
which .. disimprove the fruit, a 1717 Parnell Deborah 
(Seager), Thus direful was deform’d the country round ; 
Unpeopled towns, and disimprov’d the ground. 1827 Lady 
Morgan IV. 352 Something changed, 

but not disimproved. 1890 Genii. Mag. Feb. 161 Though he 
raised the tone of the essay, he disimproved its form, as the 
masterly hand of Addison left it. 

b. intr. To grow worse, deteriorate. 

1846 in Worcester, whence in later Diets. 

Hence Disimpro'ving ppl. a. 

18x3 Coleridge Remorse Epil., Dire disimproving disad- 
vantages. 

Disimpro*vement. [f. prec. after Improve- 
ment.] The action of disimproving; the reverse 
of improvement ; a change for the worse. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt.Exemp. v. § 33 It hath also especial 
influence in the disimprovement of temptations. 1678 N orris 
Coll. Misc. (1699) 193 The final issue.. would be, an utter 
neglect and disimprovement of the earth. 1723 Swift Pozver 
of Bishops Wks. 1761 III. 254 Four parts in five of the plan- 
tations for thirty years past have been real disimprovements. 
1873 Helps in Mann. Mag. Feb. 306 There has been much 
disimprovement in the matters I have referred to since their 
first tenure of office. 

Disinable, Disinamour, etc. : see Dtsen-. 
f Disincamera'tion. Obs. [ad. F. disin- 
camiration (1664 in Littre) : sec Dis- 4, 6 and In- 
casier ation .] The revocation or annulment of an 
incameration, or annexation of a territory to the 
domain of the Roman Camera; also called dis- 
cameration. 

x668 Load. Gas. No. 281/1 The Moneys which the Duke 
[of Parma] was obliged to have formerly paid for the Dis- 
incameration of one half of that Dutchy. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. in. 198 In the business of the disincameration 
of Castro. 

i Disincanta'tion. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] 
The undoing of an incantation or enchantment. 

1632 Beni.owes Tlteoph. xi. 193 TheVanitie of the World. 
Canto XI, The Disincantation. 

Disinca'rcerate, v. [Dis- 6.] trans . . = 
Disimprison. Hence DisinCarceration. 

1663 G. Harvey Advice agsi. Plague 6 To melt and open 
the surface of the Earth, for to disincarcerate the said venene 
bodies. 1831 Bentham Wks. (1838-43) XI. 62 In what way 
his imprisonment terminated, whether by death or by 
disincarceration. x868 G. Macdonald Seaboard Parish 1 1, 
vi. 103 The disincarcerated spirit. 

Disinca*rnate, a. [Dis- 10.] Divested of the 
flesh ; disembodied : the opposite of incarnate adj. 

1881 Palgravf. Death in Forest in Vision of Eng. (1889)34 
The Soul disincamate. 


Disinca'nxate, V. [Dis- 6.] trans. To di- 
vest of flesh or a material body : the opposite of 
incarnate vb. 

18S0 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 199 The body which Christ had 
after _H is resurrection .. being as it were re-incarnated at 
one time and dis-incarnated at another. 

Disinehant, obs. var. of Disenchant. 
Disinclrna'ble, a. [f. Dis- 1 o + I nclinable.] 
Having a disinclination ; disinclined, indisposed. 

1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (1786) I. 243 The senate were 
. . no way dtsinclinable to a peace. 

Disinclination (disinklin^jbn). [f. Dis- 9 
+ Inclination.] Want of inclination or liking 
(usually implying an inclination towards the oppo- 
site) ; slight dislike or aversion ; indisposition, un- 
willingness. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. nr. (1843) 75/1 [He] spent his 
time abroad, .where he improved his disinclination to the 
church. 1697 Jer. Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 164 
This Humour, unless prevented, will slide into lndifferency 
and Disinclination.^ 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. v, So 
strong a disinclination as 1 have at present to this person. 
1767 Balder "No. 67 6 An absolute disinclination for their 

company. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. lx. (R.) The same 
taste for expensive living will naturally spread to the lower 
ranks. .and produce a general disinclination to matrimony. 
18x3 J. C. Horhouse Jour. Albania 1122 A disinclination 
from having recourse to unjust extremities. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, First Visit Wks. (Bohn) II. 7 He had the 
natural disinclination of every nimble spirit to bruise itself 
against walls. 

Disincline (disinklsrn), v. [f. Dis- 6 + In- 
cline vi] trans. To deprive of inclination; to 
make indisposed, averse, or unwilling. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. (1843) 115/2 It served.. to 
disincline them from any reverence or affection to the queen. 
1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. (1740) 242, 1 know that they dis- 
inclined men from the succession. 1804 Castlepeagh in 
Owen Wellesley's Desp. 252 The jealousy which even then 
disinclined the Peishwa to place himself in our hands. 1846 
D. King Lord's Supper iv. 106 He disinclines us for sin. 
1878 Bayne. Purit. Rev. xi. 33 Other considerations.. might 
well disincline him to a warlike expedition. 

4 absol. 1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 13 It 
is not perplexed argument or intricate metaphysics, which 
can now disincline from Christianity. 

b. intr. To be indisposed or unwilling ; to in- 
cline not (to do something). 

1885 G. Meredith Diana I. i. 19 She. . believed, as men 
disincline to do, that they grow. 

Disinclined (disinkbrnd), ppl. a. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Inclined.] Having a disinclination or slight 
aversion ; not inclined ; averse, indisposed. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. (1843)297/1 Wherever they 
found any person of quality inclined to the king, or but dis- 
inclined to them, they immediately seized upon his person. 
17x9 Young Revenge 11. i, Alvarez pleads indeed. That 
Leonora’s heart is disinclined. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) III. xxix. 174, I should not be disinclined to go to j 
London, did I know anybody there. 1797 Mrs. RApcLiFrE j 
Italian i, He maintained that if she was not disinclined \ 
towards him, some sign of approbation would appear. 1836 j 
Froude Hist. Eng. 1. 149 The old aristocracy .. were dis- 
inclined by constitution and sympathy from sweeping ; 
measures. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. (1865) I. ii.iii. 50 The I 
Wends were highly disinclined.to conversion. x888 F. Hume j 
Mad. Midas 1. v, [He] felt disinclined for any more sleep. 
Disinclose : see Disenclose. 

Disincomber, obs. var. of Disencumber. 
t Disinco*mmodate, v. Obs. Erroneous mix- 
ture of discommodale and in commodate. 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish’d Virgin 22 For 
feare of disincommodating themselves. 

+ Disincorporate, ppl . a. Obs . Also 7 
disen-, [f. Dis- 10 + Incorporate a . : see next.] 
Disunited or separated from a body, corporation, 
or society. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxv. § 9 (1871) 258 Aliens and 
disincorporate from the Church of God. 1681 R. L’Estrance 
Casuist Uncas'd 78 Ten Millions of men, are but as so many 
Individuals, when disencorporate, and Lopp’d off from the 
Body. 

Disincorporate (disinkpuponfit), v. [f. Dis- 
6 -+- Incorporate v. : cf. F. disincorporer (1690 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . trans. To undo the incorporation of) to dis- 
solve (a corporation). 

1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Sid>J. 1. (1703) 223 To remove the 
Magistracy, or disincorporate the State. 1754-62 Hume 
Hist. Eng . IV. 191 (Seager) His Majesty had disincorpo- 
rated some idle monks. 1893 Min. Nat. Coup. Council(r8 92) 
271 The same law disincorporated the Mormon Church. 

2 . To separate from a corporation or body. 

1701 Collier M. Anrel.ftjzS) 168 He that is selfish . . dis- 
incorporates himself from mankind. 

Hence Disincorpora'tion, the action of disin- 
corporating, or depriving of the rights and privi- 
leges of a corporation. 

1772 T. Warton Life Sir T. Pope 41 (T.) [He] ranked the 
king's disincorporation of the monks with his rejection of 
the see of Rome . . as a matter of an external nature. 

t Disincrea'se, sb. Obs. In 5 dissn-. [f. 
Dis- 9 + Increase sb ] The reverse of increase ; 
decrease, diminution. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy tn. xxvii, In prejudice of his wor- 
thynesse And disencrease of his hygh prowesse. c 1430 — 
Thebes 11. (R.), The tydings that thou hast brought Shal vnto 
him be disencrease. c 1450 — Compl. Loz'cres Lyfe 202 
Wythout addicyaun, Or disencrese, owther mor or lesse. 


t Disincrea'se, v. Obs. In 5 disencrese. 
[f. Dis- 6 *#- Increase vi] To decrease, diminish 
(intr. and trans.} in quot. 1430, —Diminish 5, to 
rob, deprive). 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 173 It failed and failed in 
to moeuynge fro )>e simplicite of [the] presence of god, and 
disencresij) to infinite quantile of future and of preterit 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xxiv. (i860) 149 Thei with- 
drawen and disencresen grace dieu of the tresore of hire 
rial tee. 

Bisincru*stant. [f. Dis- 10 + L. incmstdnt- 
cm, pr. pple. of inernstdre to Incrust : see -ant 1 .] 
Something that removes or prevents incrusta- 
tion. 

1878 Ure's Did. Arts IV. 1012 Zinc as' a Disincrustant in 
Steam Boilers. 

Disincumber : see Disencumber. 
Bisinclivi'dualize, [Dis-6.] trans. To 
divest of individuality. 

1839 J. Sterling Ess. <5* Tales (1848) I. 327 Self is thus . . 
dis-individualized, unisolated, rather universalized and 
idealized. 1870 Emerson Soc. <5- Solit., Art Wks. (Bohn > 
III. 19 The artist who is to produce a work which is to be 
admired.. by all men.. must disindividualize himself, and be 
a man of no party. 

Disinfect (disinfe-kt), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Infect 
v. : peril, ad. F. ddsiiifecicr( 1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
fl. Hans. To rid (a person or place) of an in- 
fection or infectious disease. Obs. rare. 

1598 Flokio, Smorbare, to disinfect, to cure, to heale. 
1722 Loud. Gaz. No. 6025/2 La Canourgue and Banassac 
were disinfecting, none had newly fallen sick there. 

2 . To cleanse (a room, clothes, etc.) from infec- 
tion ; to destroy the germs of disease in. 

1658 R. White tr. Digby's late Disc. 63 They use to make 
great fires, where there is houshold-stuffe of men that died 
of the Pestilence, to dis-infect [1664 disinfect] them. ibid. 
64. 1828 Webster, Disinfect , to cleanse from infection ; 

to purify from contagious matter. 1844 Phamiac. Jml. 
III. 396 The best mode of disinfecting the clothes of scar- 
latina patients. 1873 Ure’s Did. Arts 1 1. 36 Stenhouse has 
employed charcoal for disinfecting the air. 

absol. 1875 Ure's Did. A rts 1 1 . 37 Water disinfects partly 
by preventing effluvia from arising from bodies. 

Hence Disinfe'cted ppl. a Disinfecting vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 109/1 As a disinfecting agent .. it 
fchlorine] is unrivalled. 1853 Stonehenge Greyhound iii. 
(L.) The walls should be well washed with chloride of lime, 
or. .disinfecting fluid. 1890 B. A. Whitelegge Hygiene «J- 
Public Health xi. 241 One of these rooms should be strictly 
reserved for infected and the other for disinfected goods. 
1894 7 'imcs 30 SepL 3/3 A thorough system of disinfection 
by disinfecting officers. 

Disinfe'ctant, ci. and sb. [ad. F. disinfectant 
(1816 in Hatz.-Darm.), pres. pple. of disinfecter 
to Disinfect.] 

A. adj. Having the properly of disinfecting. 

1875 Ure's Did. Arts III. 1192 The disinfectant liquor of 

Sir W. Burnett is chloride of zinc. 

B. sb. Something having this property; an agent 
used for disinfecting or destroying the germs of in- 
fectious disease. 

1837 Penny Cycl. f II. 107/2 The hypochlorite of lime, 
usually called chloride of lime . . is a compound of great 
importance, both in the arts, and as a disinfectant. 
fig. i 86 z T. Wlvthrop Cecil Drceme vi. (Cent.) The 
moral atmosphere, too, of this honest, cheerful, simple home 
scene acted as a moral disinfectant. 

Disinfe'cter. [f. Disinfect v. + -er 1.] He 
who or that which disinfects. 

1845 Jml. R. Agiic. Soc. VI. II. 547 It is a dtsinfecter of 


atrid matter. 

Disinfection (disinfekjsn). 

t"\ . _r tt .J 


[n. of action 


om Disinfect v. : cf. F. disinfection (1030 in 
[atz.-Darm.).] The action of disinfecting or puri- 
ing from infection ; destruction of the germs of 
ifectious diseases. 

1803 Duncans Ann. Med. II. 11. 35 On the influence of 
xygen in the process of disinfection. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
II. 470/1 The most important and valuable method of 
sinfection is ventilation. 1890 B. A. Whitelegge Hygiene 
Public Health xi. 234 Disinfection by heat is the simplest 
id most thorough of all methods. 

Disinfe'ctor. [f. Disinfect v. + -or, after l. 
fee tor, etc.] = Disinfecter ; spec, a device for 
ffusing a disinfectant in the air. 

[S32 Ld. Campbell Let. Aug. in Life (t88i) III. *5 f 
urt we are almost overpowered by fumigations and P ' 
>ns..A druggist has made a little fortune by slh * 

: denominates disinfectors. 1874 xn Knight Did. Mten. 
Oisinfenda-tion. [Dis- 9 -], 
infeudation ; liberation from fcuda J di 

:88i Academy 7 May 336 Some new light upon the a 
[eudation of udvowsons. a 7 frntis To 

.6,1 Chapman Iliad xn. 4°° O L> cans, n> j 

, s _piru S ,oqu!cLl>-d.--.nnAm - ^ of 

Disin fl a tion. L . ~ 

Si n" V & having* held fast 
B80 Da tl) disinflation process was executed .. 

rore theaSval'of the lads, who were very serviceable to 

JfeSgage! -ment, obs. (T. Disengage, -mf.nt. 

.tfmtalgnc in. ii. (163a) 456 it is a pleasure 
w n^o bee-.dLsingaged from their contentions. 
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DISINTEGRATOR. 


Disinge-nious, etc., freq. error in Iptli c. for 
Disingenuous, etc. 

1 6^5 G urn all Chr. in Arm. i. § i (1669) 62/2 One is 
against love, and so dis*ingenious. 1674 Govt. Tongue iii. 
§ 6. no The disingeniousness of embracing a profession to 
which their own hearts have an inward reluctance. 1678 
Yng. Mans Cali. 161 If duty may be disingeniouslyjjut 
off now. 1707 F lover Physic. Pulse-Watch 11 ’Tis Disin- 
genious to pretend to know by the Pulse that which cannot 
be discover’d by it. 

Bisingennity (dbsindsenittffti). [f. next, after 
ingenuous, ingenuity — Disingenuousness 
( which is now more usual). 

1647 Trapp Comm. Pentat. (1650) 1. 302 Unthankful ness 
and dis*ingenuity. 1653 Manton Exp. fas. iii. 17 Un- 
chari table deductions . . forced by the disipgenuity of the 
adversary. 1690 Lockf. Hum. Und. iv. viti. (1695) 350 The 
disingenuity of one, who will go from the definition of his 
own Terms. 1769 Robertson Chat .. V, 111. Vli. 1 The 
Emperor’s disingenuity in violating his repeated promises. 
1835 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 184 Mr. Stewart is 
far more lenient than Dr. Wallis’ disingenuity merited. 

b. A piece of unfair treatment or underhand 
dealing. 

1680 H. Dodwell Disc. Sanchoniathon's Hist. (1691) 114 
For the Practice of such disingenuities. 1804 Southey in 
Ann. Rev. II. x8 In one instance he has been guilty of a 
worse disingenuity. 


Disingenuous (disind^emn/ias), a. [Dis- 
10.] The opposite of ingenuous ; lacking in can- 
dour or frankness, insincere, morally fraudulent. 
(Said of persons and their actions.) 

1655 [see Disingenious], 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 
291 It will be disingenuous to think that his Highness and 
the Council should be under an oath, and your members 
free. 1673 Lady's Call. j. v. y 3. 32 Of such disingenuous 
addresses, *tis easy to read the event. J718 Freethinker 
No. 67. ? 9 A Disingenuous Speaker is most effectually re- 
futed without Passion. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 

l. ii. 98 Cranmer..had recourse to the disingenuous shift of 
a protest. 1875 Helps Ess., Advice 46 It is a disingenuous 
thing to ask for advice, when you mean assistance. 

Hence Dising’e'nuou.sly adv. y in a disingenuous 
manner, not openly or candidly, meanly, unfairly. 

x66x H. Newcome Diary (1849) 26 So disingenuously.. 

I have carryed toward my God. 1678 (see Disingenious]. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) I. xxxix. 289 Although I 
had most disingenuously declared otherwise to my mother. 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. viii. (1852) 232 We should 
deem it to be disingenuously evasive. 

Disinge’nnonsness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being disingenuous ; want of candour and 
frankness; disposition to secure advantage by means 
not morally defensible; insincerity, unfairness. 

1674 [see Disingenious, etc.]. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 

m. v. 298 Disingenuousness and double-dealing seemed to 
meet him on every turn. 1849 Macaui.ay Hist. Eng. II. 274 
Those statutes .. could not without the grossest disin- 
genuousness be so strained. # x83x Stanley Chr. Instil. 
viii. 167 A singular example either of the disingenuousness 
or of the negligence with which the Prayerbook was recon- 
structed.. 

+ Disinha*bifc, ppl. a. Short for Disinhabited. 
1530 Palsgr. 5T9/2 This countraye is utterly disinhabyt, 
ce pays est entierement depopult. 

+ Bisinha/bit, v. Ohs. [f. Dis- 6 + Inhabit 
vl\ traits. To rid or deprive of inhabitants; to 
dispeople. 

*53° Palsgr. 510/2, I disinhabyte a countrey, I make it 
barayne of dwelfyngc people. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Conq. E. hid. liv. 117 The Citie beeing thus 
disinhabited. __ j6o7Tofseli. Ser/enls[ 1658) 601 Some places 
have been disinhabited, and dispeopled by Serpents. 1818 
Todd s.v. Dishabit, Iir modem times we sometimes use dis- 
inhabit for it. 

b. refl. To remove one's dwelling. 

1679 G. R. Xr. Boy at uau's Thcat. World m. 220 Caused 
the People to dis-inhabit themselves. 

Hence ^ i* Disinha’bited ppl. a ., uninhabited, 
without inhabitants. 

. 1600 Hakluyt Voyages III. 374 (R.) Nothing but exceed- 
ing rough mountames . . vtterTy disinhabited and voyd of 
people. 162* Maude tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 1. 157 
Hce . . dwels in places vn-peopled and dis-inhabitted. 1632 

- nV a n* 374 Wcc ' vere J ong or night involved 
in a dis-inhabited Country. 1684 Bttcaniers Amvr. i.(ed.2> 
5 I hat part of this Island, .is totally dis-inhabited. 

tBlsinha’bitable, a. Ohs. [Dis- 10. 1 Un- 
inhabitable. * J 


i65o F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 342 T here was re-tv 
lo believe these parts dbinhabitable. 1660 N Ivgei 
Ben/ivot/oA. Urania (i63aU. 74 Will you make thispku 
dismhabitable to ingenuity? ^ 

fDisinha’bitate, v. Ohs. rare [Dis- 6.] 

xfixx Cotgr., Deshabilcr, to disinhabitate, or denriue 
inhabitants. F 


Disinherison (disinlie'rizanj. Also disen- 
[f. Dis- 9 + Lvnrnisox : cf. disherison.] The 
action.of disinheriting, or fact of being disinherited ; 
disinheritance: = Disherison. 

1543-4 -I et 35 IUn. VIII , C. 1 The peril slaunder or dis- 
mnrjeri>on of any the issues and heires of the kinges maies- 
tic. 1622 Bacon Hen. VI t Wks. (Bohn) 310 It tended 
directly to the disinherison of the line of York*. 1643 Prynne 
*$?*> Power Pari. 11. (cd. 2) 69 The great mischiefs and 
uismhcnsons that the people of the Real me of England have 
heretofore suffered. 1765 Blackstose Comm. I. 448 There 
art fourteen such reasons .. which may justify such disin- 
herison. 1E62 Sala Ship Chandler iii. 53 Commanding him 
under pain of disinherison .. to unite himself to the bride he 
. . bad chosen for him. 


Disinherit (disinhe*rit), v . Also 6 disen-, 
dishenerite. [f. Dis- 6 + Inherit v.] irons. 
To deprive or dispossess of an inheritance ; 1 to cut 
off from an hereditary right ’ (J.) ; to prevent (a 
person) from coming into possession of a property 
or right which in the ordinary course would de- 
volve upon him as heir. 

c 1450 Merlin 452 We hadde Ieuer be disinherited and 
chased oute of the londe.^ c 1532 Dewes hit rod. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 1040 The sonne him shal disenherite. 1548 Hall 
Chron ., Hen. V an. 2 (1809) 60 Shamefully to dishenerite 
ourselfe and the Croune of our Realine. 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 820/2 Yet had he sent his people to inuade 
the said dukes countrie .. to destroie and dishinherit the 
said duke. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav . xxvii. 103 
A very rich Woman, that had disinherited her kindred, and 
left her estate to the Pagod. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C'tess Bristol (1887) I. 240 A child thus adopted 
cannot be disinherited. 1860 Hook Lives A bps. (1869) I. 363 
He was disinherited and turned out of his father’s house, 
f b. Const, of. Ohs. , 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII an. 4 (1809) 444 Nor yet Ex- 
tended to disheneryt the yonge Duke Phtllippe of his 
Graundfathers inhentaunce. 1621 State Trials, Abp. Abbot 
(R.) Some right of hunting, which the Archbishop was to 
disinherit his church of. ayjiS South (J.) Of how fair a 
portion Adam disinherited his whole posterity ! 

C. Jig. 

1634 Milton Comus 334 And thou, fair moon . . Stoop thy 
pale visage through an amber cloud, And disinherit Chaos, 
that reigns here. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 246 God’s image 
disinherited of day, Here, plung’d in mines, forgets a sun 
was made. 1840 Mrs. Browning Drama 0/ Exile Wks. 1889 

I. 35 Earth, methinks, Will disinherit thy philosophy. 

Hence Disinhe’rited ppl. a., Disinheriting 

vbl. sb . and ppl. a . 

1583 Exec, for Treason (1675) 42 The disinheriting of all 
the Nobility. 1635 Earl Strafford Lett. (1739) 1. 471 Those 
disinherited Princes of the Palatinate. 1777 Sheridan Sch. 
Scaud. iv. i, An unforgiving eye, and a confounded disin- 
heriting countenance x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 

II. x. 486 A disinherited and dispossessed chieftain still 
looked on the land as his own. 

Disinhcritable, a. [f. prec. i -able.] Liable 
to be disinherited. 

1646 Fuller IVoutufett Consc. (1841) 291 Heirs of Heaven 
they are, but disinheritable for their misdemeanour. 

Disinlie'ritance. [f. Disinherit v., after 
inheritance. ] The fact of disinheriting, or of being 
disinherited ; dispossession from an inheritance. 

75 40 Act 3s Hen. VIII, c. a § r Vexation, troubles, wrongs 
and disinheritance hath followed. x66o R. Coke: Justice 
Vind. 36 To the dispossession and disinheritance of another. 
1789 Trifler No. 39. 506 He was enjoined .. upon pain pf 
disinheritance. 1843 W. H. Mill Ohserv. Crit . Gosp. 11. ii. 
§ 3. 257 By a direct sentence of disinheritance. 

t BisirLheTitate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Disin- 
herit + -ATE 8, on analogy of words from Latin ppl. 
stem: see - ate 2 and 3. Cf. It. discredit are disc re- 
dare: to disinherit.] = Disinherit. 

Hence DisiuheTitated ppl. a.-, also Disinheri- 

ta-tion = D isinheritance. 

_ 1G54 Cok.wne Diemen hi. 172 A Princesse disinheritated 
implores your aide. 1835 Chamb. Jrnl. 16 May 121 
Threatened with disinheritation. 

Disinlimne (disinhi;7-m), v. Also disen-, 
[Dis- 6 .] trails. To unbury, unearth, exhume. 

1821 Wordsw. Eccl. Sonn., Wicliffc, The Church is seized 
with sudden fear, And at her call is Wicliffe disinhumed, 
x ^3 , Frasers Mag. VIII. 637 The disinhuming of the 
primitive history’ of mankind. 1881 Comh. Mag. Sept. 331 
A golden drinking-horn disenhumed in the old England of 
our ancestors by the Baltic Shore. 

f Disinsa-mty. Obs. rare. In 7 disen-. [irreg. 
f. dis- (used otiosely or ? intensively ; cf. Dis- 5 ) + 
Insanity.] Insanity, madness. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Two Noble K. 111. v, What tediosity 
and disensanity Is here among ye ! 

Bisinslave, obs. form of Disenslave. 

_ Disinsula’tion . [Dis- 9 .] Doing away with 
insulation ; the rendering no longer an island. 

1882 Daily Tel. No. 8306. 5/3 The dis-insulation of Eng- 
land may or may not be a national calamity*. 

Disinsure, Disintail, etc. : see Disen-. 
Disrntegrable, a. [f. Disintegrate: see 
-able.] Capable of being disintegrated. 

1796 Kir wan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 93 Argillo-calcites. 1st 
Class. Readily disintegrate by exposure to the atmosphere. 
1804 H. Spencer Induct. Biol, § n8(L.) The formations 
[of land] being disintegrate in different degrees. 

Disi’nte grant, a. and sb. [f. as prec. + -ant 1 .] 
A. adj. Disintegrating, or becoming disinte- 
grated. B. sb. Something that disintegrates; a 
disintegrating agent. 

??SS H- Sr encf.r Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. iv. 75 A direct 
dismtegrant of the tissues. i£66 Pall Mail G. xo Nov. 4 
Postjdassical and disintegrant Greek. 

Disintegrate (disrnti'grck), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Integrate vb] 

1. traits. To separate into its component parts or 
particles ; to reduce to fragments, break up, destroy 
the cohesion or integrity of (as by mechanical or 
atmospheric action). Also fig. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 90 Mnrlites .. are not 
disintegrated by* exposure to the atmosphere. x86o Tyndall 
„J C ‘ J* )' a * 49 The adjacent rocks . . were disintegrated. 
1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., Most valuable for the purpose of 
blasting or disintegrating rocks. 1874 Helts Soc. Press. 


xxii. 333 Bricks, .entirely disintegrated by the corrode 
fluence of the London atihosphere. 
fg. 1837 Hallam H ist. Lit. ii. in. § 13 A fanatical anarch- 
disintegrating every thing like a church, i860 Khocde //,’/*' 
Eng. V. 12 1 The grazing farms were disintegrated. Tkj 
cottages of the peasants had again their own grourdl 
attached to them. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Syr.fgr. - 
Learning and ingenuity, .expended in a hundred effort^/, 
to disintegrate the Homeric Poems. 1879 G. Muedh'ii 
Egoist vii. (r88q) 57 We cannot modify our class distinction 
without risk of disintegrating the social structure. 

b. To separate or break off as particles or 
fragments from the whole mass or body. 

1873 Tristram Moab iii. 40 The detached blocks, -which 
have been disintegrated from the mass. 1876 Brewer Erg. 
Studies ii. (1881) 57 ‘Their personal adventures ’..cannot be 
disintegrated from the general body of our history without 
blurring its lineaments. 

2. intr. (for refl.) To become disintegrated, to 
break up. 

j8.. R. Jameson (I..), On exposure to the weather it 
[chalk marl] rapidly disintegrates. 1851 Richardsox 6Vri. 
ix. 349 The absorption of oxygen and carbonic acid frc.i 
the air causes rocks . . to disintegrate. 1856 Froudf. //«*, 
Eng. I, 336 The Church itself was fast disintegrating. 

Bisi'ntegrate, rare. [f. Dis - 10 + Inte- 
grate a., after prec.] Disintegrated. 

X875 G. Macdonald Malcolm III. x. 147 The disintegrate 
returns to resting and capable form. 

Disintegrated, ppl- a. [f. Disintegrate?. 
+ -ed 1 .] Reduced to fragments, broken tip; 
broken off as fragments : see the verb. 

1796 Kirivan Elem. Min . (ed. 2) I. 321 The felspar, both 
in granites and porphyries, is frequently found.. in a de- 
composed or disintegrated state. 1854 J. Scoffers - in Crfi 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 7 Disintegrated, particles. 1869 PHiuns 
Vesnv. v. 146 This volcanic dust is disintegrated lava. 1879 
Church Spenser fa The wreck and clashing of disintegrated 


customs. 

Disintegrating,///- a. [f. as prec. + -ise 

1. That disintegrates [traits.) \ reducing or tend- 
ing to reduce to fragments; destroying cohesion or 
integrity. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. (1833) 298 The disintegrat- 
ing and solvent powers of chemical agents. x868G. Du* 
Pot. Surv. 220 'Those disintegrating forces which have 
worked so powerfully in breaking up more than one of the 
States. 

2. That disintegrates ( intr .) ; breaking up, gotni; 
to pieces. 

1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Ncv. x, 2x7 A disintegra- 
ting race. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (eu. 3] I. u» 
integrating red corpuscles are sometimes seen. 

Disintegration, [n. of action f. Disist*- 
grate v . ; see -atjon.] The action or process 01 
disintegrating, or the condition of being (iistiut* 
grated ; reduction to component particles, breaking 
up ; destruction of cohesion or integrity. ? 

a. lit . ; spec, in Gcol., the wearing down of roc-cs 
by rain, frost, and other atmospheric influences. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 96 By exposure to the 
air and moisture, it . . chips and falls to pieces. Hus 
tegration is remarkable, for it dees not weij •• 

the absorption of water. x8o8 Henry Epit. 

357 The disintegration of stones, consisting chiefly 0 _ J 

is not easily effected by means of potash. x ?34 » 

in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 42 I he disintegration 0 
the clay-slate rocks. x86o Maury P/tys.Geog.i . 20 
wrapping of the Atlantic cable # has been lo “ n “ ^ 
almost of complete disintegration. *803 A 

Phys. Geog. iii. 4x878) 34 The constant atmospheric d 

gration of cliffs. 2874 Carpenter Mcnt. R' l H' ‘ f vl rC 
(1879) 30 When a Muscle is called^into contractio » 
a certain disintegration or 1 waste' of its tissue. 

x849*Ht! Martineau in Four C. A^‘;5tc"ratkn 

principles of social liberty should demand the n s v.. .. 

of nations. 2865 Merivale Rom. Emf VIII. 

1’he decay of moral principles which hasten ^ ur Ji 
tegration of Roman society’. *868 Gladstone /‘ j. j 
i. (1 870] 1 9 There are passages of ancient write 
to the disintegration of Homer. . 

c. at l rib. as disintegrat ioti-s chenic, -h j > 

1865 W. Kay Crisis Hupfeld. 59 The principle 1 ' 0 
the Disintegration-theory rests. t 

Hence Disinteffra-tionist, an advocate of dw 

tegration. . Mr.Fof> Jcf 

1884 DuNCKLEV.in Manch. Exam. 1 Dec. £>/ our tin:?- 

seems to them to be the great disintegrauoms . 

1880 Spectator 3 Aug., Their own disintegratio 


1889 Spectator 3 Aug., Their ow 
upon tne disintegrationists. 


Disrnteg-rative, a. [f. as prec : ((| 

Having the quality of disintegrating » 
disintegrate. di«"' 

1869 Contcmp. Rev. XII. 164 Tenets • •' **r, ra ms u- b 
tegrative of union. 1876 A. M. FaiRBAIR. c, 

Contcmp. Rev. June 135 Ancient heresies wer 

modern disintegrative of dogma. T\ ra tvrrC%^ 

Disi-ntegrator. [agent-n. f. r» s,JT£ 
v. : see -oil] 

1. One who or that which disintegrates^ 

. 1844 N. Brit. Rev. 1 . 1*4 CoBeclow ofaulho ^ > 

integrators of dtbris. 1863 A._C. Ra.»sa 

(1878) 4 Frost is .. a powerful disintegrate * i| anC CS fc- 

b. spec. Applied to machines or W n . t »fr. 
reducin? substances (o small fragment 
1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Disintegrate'- 'y^rar.ia. 
for grinding or pulverizing bones, gua ' j„, t Hylxci'rr’ 
2. A mill in which grain is broken into a nn ^ . 

projecting from the faces of parallel m ^ J u r.e - 

ing in contrary directions, .**> Duty W 
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Amongst the popular instruments is one called the Devit 
Disintegrator .. It grinds everything to powder, and .. is 
largely used in reducing, .bones and oyster shells., into a fine 
mixture that makes an admirable chicken food. 

2 . = Disintegrate onist. 

1865 W. Kay Crisis Huff eld. 26 The opponents of the 
Disintegrators. 

Disi*ntegra:tory, a. [f. as prec. + -ory.] 
Producing or tending to disintegration. 

1878 Lewes in Pop. Sc. Monthly XIII. 419 Criticism has 
taken its place among the disintegratory agencies. 

Disinte’grity. [Dis- 9.] Want of integrity 
or entireness; unsound or disintegrated condition. 

1785 Bentham JVhs. (1838-43) X. 145 The multitude of the 
audience multiplies for disintegrity the chances of detection. 
1861 Willis in Ecclesiotogist XXII. 91 Nothing short of 
such a system could have prevented the falling in of Chiches- 
ter Tower ; it was in a state of disintegrity, which nothing 
could arrest. 

Disi'ntegrous, a. rare. [f. Dis- io + L. in- 
teger entire t.-ous : after disintegrate , etc.] Char- 
acterized by disintegration or want of cohesion. 

1885 Sci. Amer. (N. Y.) 8 Aug. 80 Such a dirintegrous 
material as iron could not be spread into layering leaves 
like gold. 

Bisinte'nsify, v. [Dis- fi.] trans. To de- 
prive of its intensity ; to make less intense. 

1884 Browning Ferishtahn 9 Black's soul of black Beyond 
white's power to disintensify. 

Disinter (disintou), v. Also 7 disen-, -terre. 
[ad. F. disenterrer (15th c. in Littre), f. des- DjS- 
4 + enter rcr to Inter.] 

1 . trans. To take (something) out of the earth in 
which it is buried ; to take (a corpse, etc.) out of 
the grave ; to unbury, exhume. 

x6xx Cotgr., Dessevelir, , to disinterre, vnburie. 1627 May 
Lucan ix. (K.) Isis (their Goddesse now) I’le disinterre. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xix. 384 To disen- 
terre the bodies of the deceased. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. 
(1675) 96 Dis-interre the greatest roots. 1867 Pearson Hist. 
Eng;. 1. 2 The short shallow skulls which are even now dis- 
interred in old barrows. 

2 . trails/, and Jig. To take out as if from a tomb; 
to bring out of concealment, 1 unearth \ 

1711' Addison Sped. No. 21s r 2 The Philosopher, the 
Saint, or the Hero, .very often lie. .concealed in a Plebeian, 
which a proper Education might have dis-interred. x8z8 
Scott H rt. Midi, i, The two ladies who had been disinterred 
out of the fallen vehicle. 

t Bisinteress, v. Obs. Pa. pple. -essed, -est. 
[ad. F. dtsinMresser * to discharge, or saue harme- 
lesse; to rid from all interest in’ (Cotgr.), f. des- 
Dis- 4 + intJresscr to Interest.] = Disinterest v. 
Hence Dis-interessing vbl. sb. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 55 The higher Bond that tyeth him 
. .doth dis-interesse him of these Obligations. 1642 R. Car- 
tenter Experience lit. iv. 14 Why is every man disinteressed 
from a lawfull calling? 1642 Jf.r. Taylor -ZT/Ac.( 1647) 249 To 
be deposed, or disinterest in the allegeance of subjects. 1646 
Saltmaksh Some Drops i. 3 We all see how hazardous it is 
to disinteresse any in the Civill part, a 1655 Vines Lords 
Supp . (1677) 342 The dis-interessing of self-love . . is very rare. 

t Bisinteressed, ppl. a. Obs. Also des-, 
disinterest, [f. prec. + -ED 1, or f. Dis- io + In- 
TERESSED.] 

1 . —Disinterested i. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. ii. (1632) 456 It is a pleasure 
unto mee, to bee disinteressed of other mens aflfayres, and 
disingaged from their contentions. ^ 1638 Chilli New. Rclig. t 
Prot. 1. iii. § 81. 179 We that are disinteressed persons. 1648* 
Boyle Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 48 Such disinteressed and 
resign’d Habitudes. 1692 Drypf.n St. Euremont's Ess. 351 
Let us act the disinteressed. 

2 . = Disinterested 2. 

_ x6io Donne Pseudo-martyr, xii. 358 The Pope, .more dis- 
interessed then the neighbour Princes. 1649 Jek. Taylor 
Gt. Exernp. I. 72 The prudence of a wise and disinterest 
person. 1696 Mary Astlll Proposal to Ladies 137 The 
most refin’d and disintcress’d Benevolence. 1700 Tyrrell 
Hist. Eng. II. 1098 This Wi iter being a Layman is more 
disinteressed. 

Hence -VDisinteressetlly adv.\ Disinter esse d- 
ness, -estness, disinterestedness. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiii. (1700) 66 The..Disinterest- 
ness of his Love to us. 1707 A ’eft. Ruiic. 253 Disinteressed- 
ness and Generosity. 1718 J. T. Philipps tr. Thirty-four 
Confer. 351 Men disinteress’dly holy. 

t Bisintere'ssment. Obs. [a. F. d&sitt- 
Hressemciit (16^ in Hatz.-Darm.).] Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) no Jet him read 
them both with an equal dishiteressment. 1718 Prior Poems 
Poster, to Pref., He [the Earl of Dorset] has managed some 
of the greatest charges of the kingdom, with known ability ; 
and laid them down with entire disinteressment. 
Bisinterest, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Interest jA] 

1 . That which is contrary to interest or advan- 
tage ; disadvantage, prejudice, injury ; something 
Against the interest of or disadvantageous to (a 
person or thing concerned). Now rare. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient. Pref. (1682) 7 'Tis a great dis- 
interest to so.. unusual a Doctrine as this, to he but partially 
handled. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc . (1699) 204 Whatever . . 
tends to the Disinterest of the Public, is Evil. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. (1841) 105 You have seen many a wise head 
shake, in pronouncing that sad truth, How we are governed 
all by interest. And what do they think should govern us 
else? Our loss, our damage, our disinterest ? 1876 Ruskin 
Ears Clav. VI. lxviii. 253 All gain, increase, interest . . to 
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the lender of capital, L loss, decrease, and dls-interest to 
the borrower of capital. 

f 2 . Disinterestedness, impartiality. Obs'. 

1658 J. Webb tr. Calfrencdcs Cleopatra vm. i. 34 
Perswaded of my disinterest in the affaires of Coriolanus. 
1718 Ozell Tournef art's Voy. I. p. xviii, Physick, which he 
practised with the most perfect disinterest. 1799 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXIX. 102 A catching spirit of disinterest 
and benevolence. 1803— in Monthly Mag. XX. 40 The 
taste of Lessing awarded them, if not with equity, with 
disinterest. 

3 . Absence of interest, unconcern, rare. 

1889 Mrs^. Randolph Eve Li. 29 (An expression] of 
intense disinterest in all earthly'things. 

Bisrnterest, v. Now rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Interest v. : see Disinteress, which this vb. lias 
superseded.] 

1 . trails. To rid or divest of interest or concern ; 
to detach from the interest or party of. 

16x2 Bacon Charge touching Duels , When he shall see 
the law and rule of state disinterest him of a vain and 
unnecessary hazard. 1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 539 
An advantageous Peace had been offered to him by the 
Pope’s Nuncio.. if he would disinterest himself from the 
Queen. 1693 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 15 His present 
Enmity does not disinterest him in a Right to come, if he 
would ; But it hinders his being willing to come. 1895 Pall 
MallG. x Feb. 2/1 Politics in France are disgusting, and that 
is why the people have disinterested themselves entirely from 
taking part in them. 

2 . To free from self-interest, to render disin- 
terested. 

x63i R. L’Estrange Apol. Prof. 11. 29 That every man 
dis-interesting himself, may candidly endeavour the retriv. 
ing of the Truth. 

Disinterest, var. of Disinteressed ppl. a. 
Disinterested, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed 1 ; 
or f. Dis- io + Interested.] 

■f 1 . Without interest or concern ; not interested, 
unconcerned. ? Obs. 

_ a 1612 Donne Btoflrti-aroc (1644) 99 Cases, wherein the party 
is dis-interested. 1684 Contenipi. State of Man 1. x (1699) 
113 How dis-interested are they in all Worldly matters, since 
they fling their Wealth and Riches into the Sea. 1767 
' Junius Lett. iil. x8 A careless disinterested spirit is no part 
of his character. 

2 . Not influenced by interest ; impartial, un- 
biased, unprejudiced; now always, Unbiased by 
personal interest ; free from self-seeking. (Of 
persons, or their dispositions, actions, etc.) 

1659 9: W ALKKR Oratory 115 The soul .. sits now as the 
most disinterested Arbiter, and impartial judge of her own 
works, that she can be. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 435 
So should the Love to our Neighbour be . . Not mercenary 
and designing, but disinterested and hearty. 1726 Adv . 
Capt. R. Doyle 273 Any disinterested Person would make 
the same Judgement; your Passion has blinded yours. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn. II. 82, I fairly own I 
was not disinterested in wishing you here. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxii. 446 His disinterested kindness to us .. can 
never be forgotten. 

Disinterestedly, adv. [f. prec. + -it -.] 
In a disinterested manner ; impartially ; without 
regard to self-interest ; unselfishly. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 42 He, who is ever said 
to do good the most disinterestedly. 1807 Southey Lett. 
(1856) II. 20 He knows the Arts well, and loves them dis- 
interestedly. x 830 Foster in Life Corr. (1846) II. i6x 
Devotedly and disinterestedly faithful. 1873 Hamcrton 
Intel/. Life 11. iii. 64 How difficult it is to think out such 
a problem disinterestedly. 

Disinterestedness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being disinterested ; impartiality ; 
freedom from self-interest or selfish bias. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne (J.), These expressions of selfishness 
and disinterestedness have been used in a very loose and 
indeterminate manner. 1709 J. Johnson in Ballard MSS. 
(Bodl. Libr.) XV. 46 What I most admire him for is Dis- 
interestedness. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 196 r 8 This 
..gives firmness and constancy, fidelity and disinterested- 
ness. x866 Liddon Bampt. Led. iv. (1875) 105 This dis- 
interestedness, this devotion to the real interest of human- 
kind. 187S Jowett Plato IIL 79 He can assume the dis- 
guise of virtue or disinterestedness without having them. 

Disrnteresting, ppl. a. [f. Dis- io 4 - In- 
teresting ppl. a ., or f. Disinterest v. + -ing -.] 
Uninteresting ; causing lack of interest. 

1737 Warburton Let. to Birch in Boswell Johnson (1BS7) 
I. 29 A dull, heavy succession of long quotations of dis- 
inteiesting passages. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
X. 319 The attempt., produces on all the Disciples a similar 
disinteresling effect. 18.. The Studio III. 130 (Cent.) He 
rarely paints a disinteresting subject. 

BisinterestnesSjvar.DisiNTERESSEDNEss. Obs. 
Disinte’rment. [f- Disinter v . + -sient.] 

1 . The action of disinterring; exhumation. 

1790 P. Neve(*Y/A A Narrative of the Disinterment of 
Milton’s Coffin. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 
788 The disinterment of Harold’s body. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 60 The disinterment of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

2 . concr. The material result or product of dis- 
interring; something disinterred. 

1825 W. Taylor in Mohthly Rev. CVI. 526 Among the 
most curious disinterments are vases for heating water. 
1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit., R. Crowley II. xso Our mo't 
skilful delver into dramatic history, amidst his curious 
masses of disinterments, has brought up this proclamation. 

Disintertwi’ne, v. [Dis- 6.] Irons. To 
bring out of an intertwined condition ; to untwist. 

x86x LyttoxS: Fane Tannkauser 32 The carven archi- 


trave, Whereon the intricate .. design Of leaf and stem 
disintertwined itself. XZS7 Gii.dersleeve Ess. «y Stud. (1890) 
iq8 Such intricate compounds as 'disintertwined'. 
Disintlirall, Disinthrone : see Disen-. 
Disintomb, obs. var. of Disentomb v. 
x6ii Florio, Disepelire , to vnburie, disintombe. 

Disintcrne, rare. [f. Dis- 0 + Intoned] 
trans. To deprive of ‘tone’, weaken, enfeeble. 

1892 Voice (N. Y.) 14 July, Every brain habitually stimu- 
lated by alcohol is more or less dismtoned. 

Disinto’xicate, v. ? Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To fi ee from intoxication ; to restore to soberness. 

1685 J. Chamberlayne Coffee Tea <5- Choc. 40 It disintoxi- 
cates those that are fuddled. ‘ 

Disintreat : see Disentreat. 
Bisi’ntricate, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Intricate v] 
traits. To free irom intricacy or complication ; to 
disentangle, unravel, extricate. 

1598 Florio, Dislricare, to free. . to disintricate, to vntangle. 
1611 Cotgr., Desmeslement .. a loossing. .vnpestering, dis- 
intricating. 1660 tr. Amyraldus ’ Treat, cone. Relig. in. iv. 
371 The knowledge of the true God. .disintricated from the 
confusion of so many false Deities. 1830 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. (1852) 45 To disintricate the question, by relieving 
it of these two errors. 

t Bisinu’re, v. Obs . [f. Dis- 6 + Inure v.] 
trans. To deprive of use or practice ; to disaccustom. 

16x2 Jackson Creed 1. 59 God . . dis-inuring his chosen 
Israel from his wonted call. 1644 Milton A rcop. (Arb.) 65 
We are hinder’d and dis-inur’d by this cours of licencing 
towards the true knowledge of what we seem to know, 
f Bisinvali' dity. Obs. [irreg. f.dis-, otiose or 
intensive (cf. Dis- 5) + Invalidity.] Invalidity. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Ccesar 11. iv. 136, I do call those 
Some mens doctrines. .Private Opinions; and sowell may 
I doe, in respect of the disinvalidity and disproportion of 
them. 

J' Disinveigle, v. obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To free from inveiglement. 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 50 Nor had 
he..beene yet disinveasled so soone as he was. but for the 
Princesse. .who. .shew’d him the false carde dealt him. 
Disinvelope : see Disen velop. 

Bisinve*nt, v. nonct-ivd. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the invention of. 

1868 Helps Realmah xxv. (1876) 371, I would distnvent 
telegraphic communication, ibid. 376 and 386. 

Bisinve’st, v. [Dis- 6 : cf. mod.F. ite si Ji- 
ve stir. \ trans. To deprive of that with which one 
is invested ; to strip, divest {lit. and_/?f.). 

1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 12 They made me disinvest 
my selfe of such prophanc garments I had. a 1631 Dray ion 
JVhs. 1. 27o(Jod.) Having seen Hisdisinvestinganddisastrous 
chance. 164s W. Ball Sphere Govt. X3 By reposing or 
granting such Trust, they doe not disinvest themselves of 
their right naturall. 1882 A. Austin in Content p. Rev. 
Jan. 129 Not . . that larguage has of itself any spell to dis- 
invest man, who employs it, of that dust of the giound 
which enters so largely into his composition. 

So Disinve-stiture, Disinve'sture, the action 
of disinvesting or state of being disinvested. 

1616 Court <5- T. Jas. /(1849) I. 430 They rather think of 


his disinvesturc of his robe, and after to be questioned 
the Star Chamber. 1846 Worcester cites Jr est. Rev. 


for 


Disinvest it urc. 

Bisinvrgorate, v. rare. [Drs- 6.] trans. 
To deprive of vigour, to enenate: the opposite of 
invigorate. 

1844 Syd. Smith Let. in J! Tern. (1855) II. 518 This soft, 
and warm, and disinvigorating climate. 

t Disinvita*tion. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Invita- 
tion.] The opposite of an invitation ; an invitation 
not to do something. 

1634 Ld Orrery Parthetussa (1676* 502 Why do you . . 
give me so great a dis-invitation to obey you? 

t Bisinvi'te, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.J trans. To 
do the opposite of inviting ; to retract or cancel an 
invitation to. Hence Disinvi'ting ppl. a. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia in. 329 Casting a sidewaid look on 
Zelmane, [he], made an imperious sign with a threatening 
allurement (a dis-inviting inviting of her) to follow 1656 
Finett For. Ambass. 143 (T.) I was upon his highness*' 
intimation sent to disinvite them. 1665 J. Sergeant Sure- 
footing 27 Which would, .disinvite to a pursuit. 

BisinvoTve, v. [f. Pih- 6 + Involve v.j 
trans. To free fiom an involved condition; to un- 
fold ; to disentangle. _ . 

i6ix Florio, Disinuolto, disintangled, disinuolued. 103 * 
Sir T Hawkins tr. Mathieu’s Vnhnpfy Prosperities D 
inquisitions . . from which the most innocent har > 
dis-involve themselves. 1647 Power of Act* ,,r . 


Bisinwrap, obs. var. of Disenwbap v. 

1611 Florio, DisuiUuppare , to dismwrap- 
Bisione, var. of Distune ' - fA di 
Disja-skect, -et, -it, nf. 

to Jamieson ‘a corruption at d^pa ct iJ, 
JECTEI).] Broken doivn, dilapidated , decayed, lit. 

and fig A l ; ;° ■ Tak the first broken disked- 

1S16 suaotbeat =6. (Jam.) In a scry 

looking road. * - , \ sore in lith and limb, and worn 
di<jask.t S «K, beinS 8 ^'^,,„ v7 . v „. ( ,5 <9) - 3 * 

MissBwny.not bavins been in bed all night, «ai in a nto.t 
disjasket state. 


DISJECT, 


DISJUNCT. 


Disject (disdge’kt), v. [f. L. disject- , ppl. stem 
of disjicere to throw asunder, scatter, disperse, f. 
dis-, Dis- I + jacere to throw: cf. also L. disjectdre 
freq.] trans. To cast or break asunder ; to scatter, 
disperse. Hence Disje'cted ppl. a. separated by 
force, dismembered. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Kotcs 159 A Church most rightlie 
instituted, which was afterward mise[ra]blie disiected and 
seperated. 1647 Trapp Comm. Jas. i. 1 The Jews at this 
day are a disjected and despised people. — Rev. xvi. jg By 
the earth-quake disjected and dissipated. 1879 Sir G. G. 
Scott Led. Archil. II. 322 My lecture .. the last of my 
long but disjected series. 1893 Law Times XCV. 54/1 
That branch of the Profession elects to remain disjected, 
a profession of units without common interests, without 
cohesion. 1894 G. Allen in Westm. Gaz. 22 May 1/3 To 
tear his present critic limb from limb, .and then to dance a 
stately, .carmagnole over the disjected members. 

II Disjecta membra. Lat. phr. An alteration 
of Horace’s disjecti membra poelso * limbs of a dis- 
membered poet 7 , used = Scattered remains. 

1722 Pope Lett. (1737) 35© (Stanf.) You call’d ’em an 
Horatian cento and then I recollected the disjecti membra 
poclae. 1754 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) II. 4“ (Stanf.) 
Shake those words all together, and see it they can "be any- 
thing but the disjecta, membra of Pitt. 1872 C. King 
Mountain. Sierra Nev. ix. 186 The savant to whose tender 
mercies these disjecta membra have been committed. 
Disjection (disd^e'kjan). [ad. L. disjection - 
an, n. of action f. disjicerc, to Disject : see -tion.] 
The action of throwing asunder; the fact or con- 
dition of being scattered ; forcible dispersion, rout. 

7735 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 148 Then like a Cannon in 
proportion to these, the disjection is with more or less 
Violence, producing Thunder, a 1806 Bp. Horsley Biblical 
Crit. IV. 39s (L.) The sudden disjection of Pharaoh’s host. 
1837 Carlyle Fr , Rev. 11. iii. viL These days of convulsion 
and disjection. 

Disjeune, var. Dis June, Sc., breakfast. 

Disjoin (disdgoi'n), v. Also 5 des-. [ME. 
dcs~, disioyne , a. OF. desjoign -, pres, stem of desjoin - 
dre, mod.F. dijoindre — Pr. desjonher. It. disgiugn- 
ere L. disj ung ere, f. Dis- 4 + jttngbe to JOIN.] 

1. trans . To undo the joining of ; to put or keep 
asunder ; to disunite, separate, sunder, part, sever : 
a. persons, places, things, actions, etc. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257/4 'Ye wold f haue disioyned 
yow and haue drowned yow. 1484 — Curtail x, I am there 
where the places and affayres desioyne vs. 7514 Barclay 
Cyt. Sf Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xxxii, The smell and 
tasting partly conjoyned be, And part disjoyned. x6oi R. 
Johnson King’d \ 4 Conmrw. (1603) 212 Deserts and .. 
mountaines disjovning the provinces. 1612 Woodall Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 149 The first Intention, .is performed by 
restoring the bones disjoyned. e 1694 Prior Celia to Davton 
X14 Shall neither time, nor age our souls disjoin? 1864 
A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 134 The two parishes were 
disjoined in 1642. 

absol. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 283 It is the 
nature of this enemy of mankind to scatter, to disioyne and 
separat. a 1683 Oldham Wks. <$• Rem. (1686) 122 That 
cruel word for ever must disjoyn, Nor can 1 hope, but thus, 
to have him mine. 

b. one thing, person, action, etc. ( front another). 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cc. (R.) They sayde, they 
wolde not disioyne nor disceuer them from the crowne. 1581 
Savilc Tacitus * Hist. u. lviu. (1591) 87 Spaine being dis- 
ioyned from it {Africa] by a ’narrow stray te. x6ox Shaks. 
ful. C. it. i. x8 Th’ abuse of Greatnesse, is, when it dis- 
ioynes Remorse from Power. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. 
iv. 271 Our knights are now almost disjoined again from 
the Senate. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 77 [He] 
never disjoins banter itself from politeness, 
t 2. To separate into parts or sections; to disjoint. 
*579 ^Fulke Heskins * Pari. 367 Although M. Heskins 
hath disioyned this place.. I haue set it down, .entire. 1398 
Florio, Slombare .. to disioyne as a butcher doth a sheepe. 
x6x2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 134 Latine phrases which 
cannot fitly be disjoyned are to be taken together. 

3. To sunder, dissolve, break up (a state or con- 
dition of union) ; to undo, unfasten (a knot or tie). 

M armion Fine Compaction v. Knots of compliment, 
winch the least occasion disjoins. 1643 Milton Divorce 
v *f ,# ( x f 5 1 ) 4 2 *1 hat manage therfore Goa himself dis-joyns. 
1695 Black more Pr. Arih. n. 7 a Their short Embraces 
yome rude Shocks dvsjoyn. 1738 Glover Leonidas v. 617 
All with headlong pace. . Disjoin their order. 

1 4. fig. I o put out of joint, unhinge. Ohs. rare. 
<x 1633 Lennard tr . Charrods Wisd 1. xvi. § 2 (1670) 62 
Callus Vibttis ..so dislodged and dis-joyned his own judg- 
ment, that he could never settle it again. 

5. intr. (for ref.) To separate or sever oneself 
from a state of union or attachment ; to part, be- 
come separate : a. said of two or more. 

1622 Callis St at. Sewers (1647) 167 If one of them die, 
that Action shall survive, for though they were joynt in the 
personalty, yet they disjoyned in the realty. 1699 Garth 
Dispens. 111. (1706) 42 So Lines that from their Parallel 
decline, More they advance, the more they still dis-join. 
*>7*3 Ellwood A utobiog. (1765)263 They, hopeless now., 
disjoined, and one of them fled the country. 

b. said of one thing parting from another. 

X59 2 Shaks. Fen. 4 Ad. 541 Till breathlesse he disioynd, 
and backward drew. 7635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 90 Being 
of clammy nature, it disjoyneth not, but sticketh fast. 
Hence Disjoining vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Disjoynyng, ^ disjunction. 1615 G. 
S ANDYS Tnw. at Two not farre didoyning vail its. a 1643 
\\\ Cartwright Lady Errant iv. iv, This dUjoyning Of 
bodic* only is to knit your heart*. 1741 A. Monro Anat. 
(cd. 3) 192 They may., yield to a disjoining Force. 1794 
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Sullivan View Nat. I. 26 The meeting or disjoining of 
natures. 

Disjoin, obs. f. Dis JUNE, Sc., breakfast. 
Disjoined, fpl- a. [f* prec. + -ed *.] Dis- 
united, separated, parted, etc. : see prec, vb. 

1594 Southwell M. Mag d. Fun. T cares 88 These dis- 
joyned ghests. a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 * Uses Com. Laru 
Pref. (1636) 4 This delivering of knowledge in distinct and 
disjoyned Aphorismes. 1790 Pennant London (R.) Wind- 
mill-street consists of disjoined houses. 

Hence j* Disjovnedly adv. Obs., separately, dis- 
junctly. 

1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xx. F iv b, If magnitudes 
disioynedly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly 
or compounded, they shall also bee proportionall. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 245 Perpetuall life, and death at last, 
are attributed to Saul. .neither of them distinctly, but both 
disjoynedly. 

Disjoi’ner. rare. [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] One 
who or that which disjoins. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 10 This disjunction of parts 
must be such a disjoyner which mensurates the whole. 

t Disjoint, sb. Obs. [a. OF. desjoznte, dis- 
joints separation, division, rupture (Godef.) L. 
type *disjuncta, fern. sb. from disjunctus pa. pple., 
analogous to sbs. in - ata , - cida , -ade, F. -de : see 
-ade. This takes the place in part of L. disjunction 
A disjointed or out-of-joint condition ; a position of 
perplexity or difficulty ; a dilemma, * fix \ 

0x374 Chaucer. Troylus w. 447 (496) What wyght pat 
stont in swych disioynte. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, And 
thus amiddes of either of these twaine Of loue and shame 
euen so vpon the poynt Medea stode as tho in great dis- 
ioynt. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vil. 309 The which [warre], at 
that tyme, was in suche disjoynte, that he cowde not brynge 
it to any frame. 1553 Douglas' /Ends xn. xiii. 30 Thou 
mycht quhil now haue cachit at disioynt [MS. *513 disiunct] 
The sylly Troianis baith be se and land. 

t Bisjoi’nt, Ppl. a. Obs . [a. OF. desjoint (:— 
L. disjitnct-us), pa. pple. of desjoindre to Disjoin.] 

1. Disjointed, out of joint ; disconnected. 

c 1420 PM lad. on Hush. vm. 164 That sen sis spille or 
pointe disjoynt be therynne Is not my wille. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. h. 20 Thinking by our late aeere Brothers death, 
Our State to be disioynt, and out of Frame, a 1717 Parnell 
David (Seager), My bones.. Disjoint with anguish. 

2. In a dilemma, in a difficult position. (Cf. 
Disjoint sb.) 

_ c 1500 Lancelot 2907 For well she se the perell, how dis* 
iofijnt The adiventur now stondith one the point Boith of 
my lord his honore, and his lond. 

0 . Disjoined, separated ; separate. 

1589 Ive Fortif. 37 Because of it [—its] disjoint standing 
from the wall which causeth sharpnes. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. iv. (1851) 359 Carrying on a disjoynt and privat 
interest of his own. 1660 H. More Myst. Godliness 31 
The disjoint and independent particles of Matter. 

b. quasi-aa’z/. Apart, asunder. 

. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode it. cxlviii. (1869) 135 The sawe 
is cleped Hayne [hatred] ; bi which disioynct is ysawed the 
onhede of bretherhede. 

Disjoint (disdjoimt), v. Also 6-7 -ioinct 
[orig. f. Disjoint/A^ ( cf - 3) ; but in some 
uses treated as f. Joint sbt] 

1. trans. To put out of joint; to disturb, destroy 
the due connexion and orderly arrangement of ; to 
dislocate, wrench, dismember. (Cf. Disjoint a. 1 .) 

0x420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 873 Thi wortes that the wermes 
not disyoint [destruanf]. 1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. 
Chirurg., Vpon the rybbes & lyke bones for to reduce and 
retourne them in to theyr places, whan they are broken or 
dysioypted. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 7 2 Giles, is miser- 
ably disjoynted from ,/Egidius, as Gillet from jEgidia, by 
the French. 1648 Sanderson Serin. II. 226 If our spirits 
. . he shattered and dis-joynted, through distrust in God. 
x86o Pusey Min. Profit. 347 Selfishness . . disjoints the 
whole frame of society, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. 
v. 377 The framework of affairs would be disjointed, 

1* k* fiS' To distract. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm ., Metre Formall Man (Arb.) 30 
He is not disiointed with other Meditations. 

c - fig- To throw the parts (of anything) out of 
orderly connexion ; to dislocate. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. j. vi. § 44. 3 6 4 Your dis- 
course upon this point, you have . . disjoynted, and given 
us the grounds of it in the begining of the Chapter, and 
the superstructure . : in the end- 1770 Giimo.v Mist. Wks. 
(1814) IV. 504 It is . . disagreeable .. to obser\-e a' lyric 
writer of taste .. disjointing the order of his ideas. 1834 
H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets [ed. 2) 55 Their collocation 
having been disjointed by time. 

2. To disjoin, disunite. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis ill. (Arb.) 83 The sea . . rusht in 
. . Italye d is 1 ov noting with short streicts from Sicil Island. 
1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 126 The elect members of 
Christ can never be disjointed from him. 7650 Fuller 
Pisgah n. vii. 164 Except . . some part of Asher lay south - 
at ^ ,stance » dis-jointed from the main body of that 
Iribe. 1759 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 32/2 According as it is 
possessed by the English or the French, [it] connects or 
disjoints the colonies of Canada and Louisiana. 7775 T. 
Jefferson Let. Writ. 1892 I. 484 Great Britain, disjointed 
from her colonies. 7857 Robertson Serin. Ser. lit. xi. 134 
Umte these all and then you have the Reformation .. Dis- 
jomt them and then you have some miserable sect. 

3. To separate joint from joint ; to take in pieces 
at the joints. 

Hahmar Hezn'z Serin. 384 (T.) A* for hi, coach.. he 
would not only have it to be unhamissed as I-said. .but also 
unpinned, disjointed, and pulled asunder.' 1640 I^>velace 
/ veins (1864) 44 Like watches by unskilful! men Disjoynted, 


and set ill againe. _ 1832 Litton Eugene A. u u, Ihe cor- 
poral began to disjoint his rod. 

absol. 77x2 Steele SpecL N o. 473 A good Carver .. cuts 
up, disjoints, and uncases with incomparable Dexterity. 

4. intr. (for refl.) To be disjointed; to suffer 
dislocation ; to go out of joint ; to come in pieces. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. in. ii. 16 Let the frame of things dis- 
ioynt. 1888 Harped S' Mag. Apr. 741 A hundred couajts 
overturn .. quiver, disjoint. 7890 Constance Smith Rid He 
L. Haviland I. it. ix. 303 Neither will the great schec; of 
things disjoint, because your lover has left you. 

Hence Disjointing vbl. sb. 

1598 Florio, Disgiontiohe , a disjoining, a disiomtinj. 
1612 Woodall Surg. Matt Wks. (1653) 140 The disjoyntiag 
of the bones, a 1715 Burnet Own T ime (i 8 23} 1 . 5^ 6 Tho<e 
unhappy jealousies, which began a disjointing between tit 
king and his people. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 90 E\ ti 
strong towers are made to vibrate several inches, without 
any disjointing of the mortar. 

Disj ornted, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed h] 

1. Separated joint from joint ; disjoined, separ- 
ated ; disconnected. 

a 1643 G. S andys Job 45 (T.) Be . . their disjointed hones 
to powder ground. t68^ Contempt. State of Mar. l vi. 
(1699)69 Consider., the disjoynted disposition of the Bones. 
1700 Dryden Tables, Ceyx <y Alcyone 27, 1 saw a-drift dis- 
jointed planks. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archil. 1. 12/1 Di<- 
joynted and unfinished Members. X767 BlackstoneCcww. 
II. 379 That the construction^ be made upon the entire 
deed, and not merely upon disjointed parts of it. 1840 
F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 191 Some of these 
[casks] are kept in a disjointed state . . ready to be put 
together. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxvii. 247 A hitle 
disjointed gipsy encampment of mud-built tents. 

2. Consisting of separated or ill-connected parts; 
disconnected. 

7652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. in. (1682) 96 A dis-joynted 
People, not under any setled form of Government. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V. III. x. 258 He felt already ..that he 
was the head of a disjointed body. 1838 Thirlwall Greta 
II. 788 The huge frame of the Persian empire was disjointed 
and unwieldy. 

3. Of words or a discourse : Without proper con- 
nexion or sequence ,* disconnected ; incoherent. 

a 1586 Sidney ( T.), The constancy of your wit was net 
wont to bring forth such disjointed speeches. 1614 Jackson 
Creed m. [v] 30 Vpon such broken disioincted surmEes* 
1817 Earl of Dudley Lett. 3 June (1840) 169 His argunien 
.. seems loose and disjointed. 1843 Levek_ J. Hut ten xm, 
Our conversation dropped into broken disjointed sentenc s- 

Hence DisjoPntedly adv., Disjointedness. 

1654 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 505 The disorders and 
disjointedness of his discourse. 1749 P ml. 

134 You remark in all their Actions .. a Dwointeowto. 
1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. xx. 19, 1 must pass, disjointeai), 
to matters, which, in a written letter, would ^ e . 
put in a postscript. 1872 Mark Twain (Clemen.) 

Abr. xii. 85 We talked disjointedly. . „ , 

Disj oi'ntly, adv. [f. Disj oint a. + -W -.J 

1. Separately, asunder, apart; disjnnctly; °P1 • 

to conjointly . ... 

1634 M. Sandy's Prudence 6 (T.) When they are petfc. 
then are they joined; but, disjointly, n ® t Mn« 

perfect. 2880 Mu/rhead Gains U. § 199 F th ® J ‘ tLajJ 

be legated by vindication to two or more per.soni, 
conjointly or disjointly, they take each a share. 

2. Disjointedly, disconnected^ 


Jan. 

muttered Air. Arthur. 0 f t rr 

Disjoi-nture. [f. Disjoint "'f 

jointure. Cf. OF. desjoiiiture (in Goaelpj 
state of being disjointed ; disconnexion, 

1 757 Conway Lett, in Frasers Mag , . (1850) - :. { ] M 

There is more disjointure to our affair, .than ) < 
of our ministers can retrieve. 1879 TourGCE 
xix. 104 The disjointure of opinion between j b 

Yankee schoolmarms was all because the ta 
measure them by Northern ideas of these virt , . 

Disjone, -joon, obs. ff. Disjusa Sc., breawas. 
t Disjou-I-n, i». Obs. rare. [f. 1 + 

adjourn.] trans. To put off from th ) 

pointed. v/cc Certn. 

164a Sir : W. BnERETOR.in 

t i^ritrnnnts. 



To deprive ot or remo\’e from tne jfot! 

1649 [see Disjustice). 1653 State Trtale, •/ 

(It.) All the rest of the Judges . . svere . . ,m P“f 
treason, disjudg’d and put to fines and tans ■ ' gee 

[Disjudication, error for DUUDU.. 

List of Spurious l Cords.] 
f Di-sjugate, v. Obs. rare ~°. rart ,se« r - 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Vtsjussatef 0 C1 j A-, 1 , . , : |1VT P. 

f Disju-net, Sc. Latinized form of lJi_ 

1513 Douclas /Ends xn. xiii. 3 oISee Dt J ■ 
Disjunct (tlisd. 5 tnjl.-t), tt : . 
pa. pple. cf disjnngcrc to disjoin, u • , ~untt f 

1. Disjoined, disconnected, separate , 

distinct; f distant. (Noyv rare «e- ^ 

1 the tit)' I* 


senses : see also beloYY-.) , M - 

IS99 2Vas UK 7-raten SteeJTe <1871)15 ^ p'rAVU 1 ) 

Norivich ...it is sixteen niiles dt-junce rj 

Lux Orient, vii. (Ii.) The d.vnte .. ftor.b' 

_ by nicer arhuranous mil, natJ a , 1U 

other nttribntes. x6S3 R. Hot-MKjfr . 1774 ' 

-Side, Rest is a Rest disjunct Kent)' n 

Mackenzie Maritime Stirs, p. xtl, A vi j 
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when the Harbours, Bays or Islands .. are each surveyed 
separately in a geometrical Manner. *8x7 N. Drake Shaks. 

I. 56, 3 quatrains with 2 verses of immediate,.interposed 
between 2 verses of disjunct rhime,and a terminating couplet. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Philos. $ Theol. iv. 60 That congeries 
of externalities, mere disjunct atoms. 

b. Jintom . Having the head, thorax, and abdo- 
men separated by deep incisions. 

1 2 . Math. (Opp. to Conjunct a. 5) : = Dis- 
continuous. 

Disjunct proportion : a proportion in which the second 
and third terms have not the same ratio (or difference) as 
the first and second, or the third and fourth. Ohs. 

1594 Blundevil Bxerc. 1. xviii. 42 Disiunct proportion 
Geometricall . . is when there is not like proportion betwixt 
the second and the third, that is betwixt the first and the 
second, or betwixt the third and the fourth, as 3, 6, 4, 8. 
1597 Morley 1 ul rod. Plus. Annot. 1706 [see Discrete 2 b]. 

3 . Jlftes. (Opp. to Conjunct a. 6.) 

D. tetrachords , tetrachords separated by an interval of 
a tone. D. motion , motion by intervals exceeding a degree 
of the scale. 

1694 \V. Holder Harmony (1731) 07 Tetrachords . . were 
either Conjunct, when they began the Second Tetrachord 
at the Fourth Chord . . Or else the two Tetrachords were 
disjunct, the second taking its beginning at the Fifth Chord, 
there being always a Tone Major between the Fourth and 
Fifth Chords. 1774 Burney Hist. A Jus. (1789) I. i. 54 
When the modulation passed from a conjunct to a disjunct 
tetrachord. 1879 Rockstro in Grove Diet. Plus. II. 88 He 
[Biordi] has used the diminished fourth in disjunct motion. 

4 . Logic , etc. fa. —Disjunctive a. 2. Obs. 
b. =Discrete a. 1 d. e. Applied to the several 
alternative members of a disjunctive proposition. 

X608-11 Bp. Hall Epist. 11. iii, Gregory the Third, writing 
to the Bishops of Bauaria, gives this disjunct charge : * Let 
none keepe an harlot or a concubine; but either let him 
Hue chastely, or marry. a wife.' x6z8 T. Spencer Logick 
300 A compound Syllogtsme is then disiunct, when the pro- 
position thereof is a disiunct axiome. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
PJiilos. vi 11. (1701) 312/1 A disjunct axiom is that which is 
disjoyned, by a disjunctive conjunction ; as, either it is day, 
or it is night. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xii. (x86oi 
1. 224 Notions co-ordinated in the quantity or whole of 
extension .. are only relatively different (or diverse); and 
in logical language, are properly called Disjunct or Discrete 
Notions , ( notiones dijunctx , discrete). 1864 Bowen Logic 
vii. 218 The Subsumption is a Disjunctive of which these 
several Antecedents are the Disjunct Members. 

+ Bisjtrncted, fpl- a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ed.] Disjoined, disconnected. 

a 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 40 Farewell Poetry; thou 
trim Composer of disjuncted Sense. 

Disjunction (disjdgo qkjon). [a. OF. disjunc- 
tion (33th c. in Godef.), or ad. L. disjunction- cm 
separation, n. of action f. disjungere to Disjoin.] 

1 . The action of disjoining or condition of being 
disjoined ; separation, disconnexion, disunion. (The 
opposite of Conjunction i.) 

Disjunction certificate, one given to a church member 
when he leaves to join another church. (Scotland.) 

C1400 Lanj, rands Cirurg. 322 pe firste boon of be necke.. 
disiunccioun of pat boon wole sle a man anoon. 0430 
Lydg. Bochas v. xiv. (1S54) 132 a, To make a disiunction 
Betwene these landes. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. (1590) 430 
When they made the greevous disjunction of their long 
combination. 1633 H. More App . Antid. (1662) 184 
Death being . . a disjunction of the Soul from the Body. 
1798 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 51 A total disjunction .. between 
the respective concerns of the church and the state. 1852 
Dana Crust, n. 1124 The frequent disjunction and remote- 
ness of the two superior [eyes]. 1C64 A. McKay Hist. 
Kilmarnock 131 After the disjunction of the new parish. 

2 . Logic , etc. The relation of the several terms 
of a disjunctive proposition ; hence, a disjunctive 
proposition or statement ; an alternative. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. it. vii. 95 b, If the disjunction 
or separation bee true absolutely, .without any thirde thing 
put betweene, then the whole axiome is true and necessary. 
1630 Randolph Aristippus Wks. (1875) 7 Hippathi, Itip- 
pathi , ant disce, aut discede iuconttnenteg - — a very good 
disjunction. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. iv. (17x2) 15 If 
you make choice of the other Member of the Disjunction. 
x 794 Paley Evid. 1. Hi. (1817) 56, I am entitled to contend 
that one side or other of the following disjunction is true. 
1864 Bowen Logic vii. 219 The nature of a Disjunction is, 
that any one of the Disjunct Members exists, or is posited, 
only by the non-existence, or sublation, of all the others. 

Hence Disjtrnctionist, one who leaves a church 
in order to form a new congregation. 

1872 J. S. Jeans Western Worthies 135 Dr. Buchanan 
should accompany the disjunctionists to the new church. 

Disjunctive (disid.stnjktiv), a. and sb . [ad. 
L. disjunctivus, f. disjunct-us Disjunct, Disjoint: 
see -ive. Cf. F. disjonctif (desjointif in 13th c.).] 
A. cidj : 

I . Having the property of disjoining or discon- 
necting; characterized by or involving disjunction 
or sepatation. 

1570 Levins Manip . 153/31 Disiunctiue, disiunct imts. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 83 Since the original 
Law did not admit of a Mediator, as not being Disjunctive. 
1796 Kirwan Elan. Min . (ed. 2) 1. 571 The disjunctive 
characters, .in the description of the original species. 1813 

J. Thomson Led. Infiam. 367, 3d ly, In the separation 
of dead or' mortified parts from those which retain their 
vitality, .to distinguish this from the other modes of morbid 
absorption, it might be termed the disjunctive. 

v"b. Opposed to joining or uniting. > ■ \ 

'as 711 Grew (J.), Such principles, whose atoms are of that 
disjunctive nature, as' not to be united in a sufficient number 
to make a visible mass. 


2 . Logic , etc. Involving a choice between two 
(or more) things or statements ; alternative- 

Disjunctive proposition, a proposition in which it is as- 
serted that one or other of two (or more) statements is true. 
Disjunctive syllogism , a syllogism in which the major 
premiss is disjunctive, and the inference depends on the 
alternation of its terms : sometimes loosely extended to any 
syllogism containing a disjunctive premiss. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 39 This section begin- 
neth with a disjunctive Sillogisme. a 1628 Preston New 
Covt. (1630) 542 A disiunctive proposition is true . . if either 
part be true. 1725 Watts Logic 111, ii. § 5 A disjunctive 
syllogism is when the major proposition is disjunctive : as, 
the earth moves in a circle or an ellipsis; but it does not 
move in a circle; therefore it moves in an ellipsis. 1847 
G rote Greece n. Iii. (1862) IV. 445 His promise was dis- 
junctive — that they should be either so brought home, or 
slain. __ 1887 Fowler Deductive Logic m. v. 113 If [two 
propositions or sets of propositions] be dissociated, so that 
the truth of one depends on the falsity of the other, and 
the falsity of one on the truth of the other, the complex 
proposition may be called Disjunctive. Ibid. 116 A Dis- 
junctive Syllogism is a syllogism of which the major pre- 
miss is a disjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition, 
the latter affirming or denying one of the alternatives stated 
in the former. 1891 Welton Logic 11. i. 209, 210 margin , 
Logicians differ as to whether or not the disjunctive form 
necessitates the mutual exclusiveness of the alternative predi- 
cates.. When the alternatives are not incompatible they are 
not exclusive. Exclusion is not, therefore, due to the dis- 
junctive form of proposition. 

3 . Gram. Applied to conjunctions that express 
an alternative or imply some kind of adversative 
relation between the clauses which they grammati- 
cally connect. 

With the earlier grammarians the division of Conjunctions 
into Copulative and Disjunctive was made a main one. 
It is, however, of grammatical importance (see quoL 1824) 
only in the Coordinativc Conjunctions, of which and is 
Copulative, while the Alternative or, nor, and the Adversa- 
tive but, yet, are Disjunctive. Of the Subordinaiive Con- 
junctions, the Causal lest, the Hypothetical unless, and the 
Concessive although, are also disjunctive in sense; but in 
their grammatical use these do not differ from the Copulative 
that, if, because, as, since. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 244 That axiome is disiunct, whose 
band is a disiunctiue Coniunction. 1751 HAnnisHeruiesWUs. 
(1841) 189 Now we come to the disjunctive conjunctions, a 
species of words which bear this contradictory name, because, 
while they disjoin the sense, they conjoin the sentences. 
1776 Campbell Philos. Rhet. II. hi. v. §1 Both the last 
mentioned orders [Adversative and Exceptive Conjunc- 
tions] are comprehended under the general name disjunctive. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 229 The conjunction 
disjunctive has an effect contrary to that of the conjunction 
copulative ; for as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred 
to the preceding terms taken separately, it must be in the 
singular number : as, * Ignorance or negligence has caused 
this mistake 

b. In French Grammar, sometimes applied to the indirect 
nominative (and objective) case of the personal pronouns 
(mot, tot , lui, eu.x) as distinguished from the direct nomina- 
tive (je, tu, il, ils\ called in this nomenclature conjunctive. 

4 . Math. (See quot.) 

1853 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 544 A dis- 
junctive equation is a relation between two sets of quantities 
such that each one of either set is equal according to some 
unspecified order of connexion with one of the other set. 

B. sb. 

1 . a. Logic. A disjunctive proposition : see A. 2. 
Hence generally, b. A statement or condition of 
affairs involving a choice between two or more 
statements or courses ; an alternative, c. Phr. Ln 
the disjunctive : in an alternative form or sense ; 
disjunctively. (Cf. AF. en disjointe , par disjointe, 
Britton II. 354, 358.) 

1553 More Debcll. Salem Wks. 943/1 To the verity of 
a disiunctiue, it suffiseth any one part to be tru. 1569 
Abp. Parker Carr. (1853) 352 The words or the Injunction 
(which were once a disjunctive, but by the printer made a 
copulative [or being changed to and]). 1614 Bacon To the 
King 7 Feb. (R.), Your Majesty . . very wisely put in a dis- 
junctive, that the judges should deliver an opinion privately, 
either to my Lord Chancellor, or to ourselves. 1723 Watts 
Logic 11. ii. § 6 The Truth of Disjunctives depends on the 
necessary and immediate Opposition of the Parts. t8i8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 105 The clause was to be construed 
in the disjunctive ; viz. either by will, codicil, &c., or by 
writing signed before three witnesses. 1864 Bowen Logic 
v. 131 Disjunctives are reduced ..to as many Categoricals 
as there are disjunct members of the Predicate. Thus , — A 
is either B or C — 

All those A which are not B are C, and 
All those A which are not C are B. 

2 . Gram. A disjunctive conjunction : see A. 3. 

1330 Palsgr. 148 Some [conjunctions] be disjunctives. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 138 b, In such woordes where 
the heire demaundeth the heritage or manage of his mother, 
this worde [‘ or’] is a disjunctive.^ 2751 Harris H canes 11. 
ii. Wks. (1841) 187 The conjunction or, though it join the 
sentences, yet, as to their respective meanings, is a perfect 
disjunctive. 1824 L. Murray Eng.Gram. (ed. 5) I. 229 When 
a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun.iand a plural 
one, the verb is made to agree with the plural noun . . as, 
* Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him . 
t 3. One who favours disjunction ; a separatist. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. lxxii. (1612) 299 Disiunctiues, 

who. .lesse loue their Prince than Pope. 

-■+ 4 . pi. Disjoined or disconnected things. Obs. 

' 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. iv. 167 God himself is Truth ; 
and never meant to make the Heart and Tongue disjunctives. 

, Disjunctively, atlv - C f - P rec - + ln 

gC - disjunctive .manner or sense; separately; alter- 
natively; adversatively ; not in combination. ' • 
1590 Swinburne Testaments 182 Although the executors 


bee appointed alternatiuely, or disiunctiuely . . both the 
persons are to bee admitted executors. 1624 Fisher in 
F. White Reply to Fisher 494 Except you eate and drinke, 
is to be understood disiunctiuely, Except you eate the 
flesh or drinke the bloud. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
1. 65, I cannot answer the question so generally proposed, 
but must give my opinion disjunctively. 3824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 227 When singular pronouns . . are 
disjunctively connected, the verb must agree with that 
person which is placed nearest to it : as, * I or thou art to 
blame ’. 1891 Welton Logic iv. v. 447 [In a Dilemma] the 
major [premise] contains a plurality either of antecedents 
or of consequents, which are either disjunctively affirmed, 
or disjunctively denied, in the minor. 

t Bisju’nctly, adv. [f. Disjunct a. + -ly 2.] 
Disconnectedly, separately, as disjoined. Obs, 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. Introd. iii. 52 Christ speaks . . 
of bearing witnesse to himself disjunctly and solely without 
the Father. 1630 Baxter Saints' R. 1. ii. § 3 If consideted 
dis-junctly by themselves. 1706 [see Discretely]. 

Disju'nctnre. [ad. med.L. disjunctiira , f. 
disj linger e, disjunct- : cf. OF. desjoinlure , -joinc - 
lure (Godef.), and Juncture.] 

1 - The fact of disjoining or condition of being 
disjoined ; disjunction ; separation, breach. 

ci4op Lanfranc's Cirurg. 63 panne brynge togidere pe 
brynkis Jin .a wound] eiper disiuncture. j6ii Florio 
Discontinuita, a disiuncture. 1639 Wotton in Reliq. 
477 (R>) The departure of my . . dear neice, your long, 
and I dare say, your stil beloved consort . . as well 
appeareth by your many tender expressions of that disjunc- 
ture. a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv. 347 (R.) Those 
bruises, disjunctures, or brokenness of bones. 

2 . jig. A juncture Or condition of affairs involv- 
ing disunion; a perplexed or disjointed state of 
things. (Cf. Disjoint sb.) 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastics 225 Basil . . was at a loss, how 
to behave himself in this dis-juncture of Affairs. 1830 Ex- 
aminer 260/2 At this juncture, or rather disjuncture, the 
contested demesnes are purchased. 1863 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gt. VIII. xix. viii. 268 Friedrich . . foresaw, in case of such 
disjunctures in Italy, good likelihood of quarrel there. 

Disjune (disd^^n), sb. Chiefly Sc., arch. 
Forms : 5-7 disione, 6 desiune, disjoin, -joyn, 
dischone, 7 disjoon, 6-9 disjune, 9 disjeune. 
[a. OF. desjuitj -jeiin (mod.F. dial, dijun), f. des- 
juner, -jeiiner (mod.F. dSjehnef) to break fast, 
breakfast, f. des-, d£- (De- I. 6) + jehn L. jej un- 
its fasting.] 

The first meal of the day ; breakfast. 

1491 St. Giles Charters (1859) p. xx, And than to pas to 
their disione. 1349 Comf l. Scot. vi. 43 Eftir there disiune, 
tha began to talk of grit myrrynes. cis6s Lindesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chrcm. Scot. (1728) 140 That he might go to his bed 
the sooner, and have his disjoin ready by four hours. 1589 
[see Dejeune]. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stttjfe in Harl ii fisc. 
(1808-12) VI. 168 (D.) For a disjune or morning breakfast. 
1600 in A. Bisset Ess. Hist . Truth v. (1871) 203 This 
deponer desired Maister Alexander to dischone with him. 
1603 Philotus xx, And bid your page # in haist prepair. For 
your disjone sum daintie fair. 1706 in Watson Collect. \. 
54, 1 trow ye cry for your disjoon. 1816 Scorr O. Mort. iii, 
King Charles, when he took his disjune at Tiilietudlem. 
1827 Tennant Papistry Storm'd 51 Tak’ your disjeunes 
afore you gang ! 1847 De Quincey Wks. (1863) XIII. no. 

tDisjtrne, V. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. desjuner \ see 
prec. sb.] intr. To breakfast. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. Iv, Thay disjunit 
airly in the morning. 

t Disj Tangible, a. Obs. [f. L. disjung-crc to 
Disjoin + -ible.] Capable of being disjoined or 
separated. 

1676 H. More Remarks 70 More easily disjungible than 
Air it self. 


fDisjust, v. Obs. rare — °. = JJisadjust. 

16x1 Cotcr., Desruner, to disorder, disiust, peruert. 

f Disju-stice, ^ Obs. [f.Dis- 7b + Justice.] 
To deprive of the office of Justice of the .Peace. 

3603 ill 14//1 Rep ■ Hist. MSS. Comm. App. viii. 79 To dis- 
justice. .Mr. Edw. Dynnys. 1621 Crt. <$■ Times fas. I (1849) 
II. 233 He is disjusticed, and made incapable of holding any 
office hereafter. 1649 Pkynne Find. Liberty Engl. 10 To 
dis-judge, dis-justice or dis-committee their fellow Judge-, 
Justices and Committee-men. 

Disk, disc (disk), [ad. L. disc-us, a. Gr. hloic- 
0? quoit, dish, disk : cf. F. disqtie, (1556). 

The earlier and better spelling is disk, but there is a ten- 
dency to use disc in some scientific senses (not in the 
botanical, 5 a, b).] „ . n . 

1 . The Discus or quoit used in ancient Y re 
and Roman athletic exercises; the gaine : plaje 
with this. Obs. cxc. Hist. (Cf. Dish sb. ll-) 
1715-20 Pope Iliad 11. 941 In empty air ‘heir spot 
jav’Iins throw, Or whirl the disk. J 7 z 7 .~Sj ■ . '; t ’’ 

Disc or Disk, Discus, in antiquity, a k ‘ n ^ of t /^ I r n ? v 2r C ii«. 
about a foot over, used by the antients 1 *\ vaS one c f 
1728 Newton C/tronol. Amended 36 Cowper 

the five games called the Quinqueruum. »J9* 

/Wtt. <? 4 8 Hi, soldiers hur^d the bem .he ^ 

1S35 rtotvDFN Pccmt 6^ In manage 

wrestle, hurl the dish- 1S76 
of the steed Or shooting the swift . , 

o a thin circular plate of any material. 

O ,rje iv -6 Volta constructed a pile made up 
1803 sHcrf. X. - “ r;[h ]iyers c f doth interposed, 

of disks of different m Mm.j68 Clipping fragments 

,8a 7 Fauaday C / am . l85s YusT.ock Preh . 

of plate glass into disk of white sandstone. 

Tiv.es vi. (1S7S ] ;*?,■; The shield (is! a disk of 

find .88. Grurst* C,,. ,58 Allowing the 
breech-ends to rise clear of the discs. 
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f b. Used poef. of a shield. 

X791 Cow per Iliad xi. 528 Ulysses* oval disk he smote. 
Through his bright disk the stormy weapon flew. 

c. spec. In ancient armour, a plate of metal 
used to protect the body at certain joints of the 
armour ; a roundel. 

3 . Anything resembling a circular plate. 

a 1711 Grew (J.), The crystal of the eye, which in a fish 
is a ball, in any land animal is a disk or bowl, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geo?. Sea it\ § 265 About the Arctic disc, therefore, 
there should be a whirl. 1865 Grote Plato II. xxiii. 369 
Whether the earth was a disk or a sphere. 1872 C. King 
Mountain. Sierra Nev. xi. 236 The whole great disc of 
world outspread. 1878 Huxley Pkysiogr. xvi. 267 Multi- 
tudes of very minute saucer-shaped disks. 

4 . spec. The (apparently flat) surface or ‘face 1 
of the sun, the moon, or a planet, as it appears to 
ihe eye. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 3 He hath., at length seen them 
emerge out of his Disk. 1714 Derham Asiro-Theol. v. iv. 
(1726) 130 Jupiter . . hath manifestly - . his Kelts and Spots, 
darker than the rest of his Disk. 1760 W. Hirst in Phil. 
Trans. Air. XII. 639 (title) Of several Phenomena observed 
during the Ingress of Venus into the Solar Disc. 1797 
Godwin Enquirer u. xi. 364 The spots discoverable in the 
disk of the sun. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. Phys. 
Sc. iv. (1849) 34 The eclipses [of the satellites] take place 
close to the disc of Jupiter. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story 
of Sun 39 Mars at the time, .shows a large and brilliant 
disk. 

b. transf. Any round luminous (or coloured) 
flat surface ; the surface of a flame or the like. 

. 1758 Reid tr. Macquers Chym. I. 315 The surface of the 
Lead appearing . . bright and shining like a luminous disc. 
1855 Longf. Hta-w. vili. 101 [The sun-fish] Slowly rising 
through the water, Lifting his great disc of whiteness 
[v. c*. disk refulgent], c i860 Faraday Forces Nat. 180 
(Electric Eight) If you look at the disc of light thrown 
by the apparatus. 1878 Huxley. Physiogr. xxi. 359 It 
presents tne appearance of a luminous disc. 1881 Daily 
Tel. 28 Jan., So long as the position of the disk whichhe 
is legally obliged to affix somewhere upon the vessel’s side 
is left to the discretion of the owner. 

5 . Not. A round and flattened part in a plant. 
spec. a. A collection of tubular florets in the flower- 
head of Composite?, forming either the whole head 
(as in the tansy), or the central part of it, as dis- 
tinguished from the ray (as in the daisy), b. An 
enlargement of the torus or receptacle of a flower, 
below or around the pistil. (In these senses always 
spelt disk.) 

C. A disk-shaped marking or ‘ bordered pit ' in the wood- 
cells of Gymnosperms, etc. d. One of the disk-shaped 
adhesive bodies formed on the tend rils of the Virginia 
creeper and other plants, e. The flat surface of a leaf, etc., 
as distinguished from the margin, f. The disk-shaped 
hymenium of a discomycetous fungus; =Discocari* (6;. 

[ 1706 Phillips (cd. Kersey), Among Herbalists, Discus.. 
the middle, plain, and flat part of some Flowers ; because 
its Figure resembles the ancient Discus.) X727 Bailey 
vol. II., Disk f with Florists, is a Body of Florets collected 
together, and forming as it were a plain Surface. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Pol. vi, 65 In the radiate flowers the I 
disk is often of one colour and the ray of another. 1807 
J. E. Smith Phys. Pot. 454 Polygamia frustranea , florets 
of the disk . . perfect or united ; those of the margin neuter, 
or destitute of pistils as well as of stamens. 1830 Lindley 
Nat.Syst. Pot. Introd. 29lmmediately between the stamens 
and the ovarium is sometimes found a fleshy ring or fleshy 
glands called a Disk, and supposed . . to represent an inner 
row of imperfectly developed stamens. X870 Hooker Ststd. 
Flora 347 Conifenc . . wood-cells studded with disks. 1872 
Oliver Elern. Pot. 11. 195 In Daisy .. the inner florets are 
much smaller, regular, tubular, and yellow, constituting the 
disk. 1875 Darwin lnsectiv. PI. x. 046 The four leaves . . 
with their tentacles pointing . . to the two little masses of 
the phosphate on their discs. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sac if Pot. 111. iv. 781 Some tendrils, strikingly those of 
the Virginian creeper and Pignonia capreolata , have the 
. . power of developing broad discs at the end of their 
branches .. which attach themselves like cupping glasses 
to rough surfaces. 

6. Zool. A roundish flattened part or structure in 
an animal body. ^ spec. a. In the animals formerly 
grouped as Kadiata (Echinoderms, Ccelenterates, 
etc.) : The central rounded and flattened part con- 
laining the oral opening and usually surrounded by 
rays, tentacles, or arms: from its resemblance to the 
disk and rays of a composite flower, 
k; The set of feathers surrounding the eye of an owl. 

, ‘ 1C Pi 1 * 1 a bivalve shell between the margin and the 
umbo. d. 1 he most elevated portion of the thorax or 
elytra of an insect ; the central portion of the win"-, e. The 
flat locomotive organ or 1 foot * of a gastropod. ° 

1761 Gaertntr in Phil. Trans . LI I. 82 Out of the top 
part, or the di\k of the polype, grow the feelers. 1834 
M*MurtrieO/x\ Anint. Fingd. 272 Some of them, .expand 
into a disk comparable to that of a flower or of an Actinia 
1847 Carpenter ZojI, ? 1015 In the Ophiune we find a 
more distinct central disk, .it is furnhhed with arms. Ibid. 

| 1013 In others the disk seems almost absent, the animai 
being, as it were, all rays. 1835 Gosse Marine Zool. I. 41 
AcaUpha. Body in form of a circular dbk, more or less 
convex and umbrella-like . . moving by alternate contrac- 
tions andyxpansions of the dKk : Discophora [Sea-blubbers, 
etc ] Ibid. 63 Corn at it la. When adult, free, stemless, vith 
rimple thread-like jointed appendages around the dorsal 
disL x85x J. R. Grf.fne Man. Anint. Fined., C orient. 
132 The expanded Actinia ..attaching itself by one of its 
flattened ends, known as the 1 base,* a mouth being placed 
in the centre of the * disc,* or opposite extremity. x8o6 
Tate Frit. Mollnskt Iti. 46 The foot is a broad fiat ex- 
panded disk. 1 833 Rolllstgn & Jackson Anint. Life 707 


The mouth in the Phylactolaemata . . lies in the centre of 
a disc, or lophophore, either circular or horse-shoe shaped, 
along the edges of which are arranged ..a row of ten- 
tacles. 

7. Anal. Applied to various round fiat struc- 
tures : spec. 

a. The mass of fibrous cartilage lying between the bodies 
of adjacent vertebra:, b. The flattened corpuscles of the 
blood (blood-disks), c. One of the flat circular bodies formed 
by the transverse cleavage of a muscular fibre; called speci- 
fically Bowman’s disks, d. Optic disk : the round or oval 
spot where the optic nerve enters the eyeball. Choked disk, 
a diseased condition of this, in which, .the retinal veins are 
distended and tortuous (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Altai. 1. 60 Certain particles, 
the blood-discs, which float in it in great numbers. 1848 
Carpenter Anita. Phys. 35 In the blood of all the higher 
animals, we also find a vast number of minute discs, some- 
times round, sometimes oval. 1859 Todd Cycl. AnaL V. 
41/1 Minute embryoes, scarcely longer than the blood discs 
of the frog. 1870 Rolleston Anint. Life Introd. 43 All the 
other vertebras have their centra articulated together by 
fibro-cartilaginous discs. Ibid. 5 The crocodiles [have] 
interarticular fibrocartilaginous discs. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s. v., Intermediate disks, the membrane of Krause, separat- 
ing muscle fibre into compartments. 1887 Ibid., Interver- 
tebral discs, lenticular elastic masses interposed between, 
and of the same shape as, the bodies of two adjacent ver- 
tebra through the spinal column. 

8. attrib.tmd. Comb. a. Of or belonging to a disk, 
as disk-bud, - budding (see 6 a), - floret , -/lower (see 
5 a), -lobe. b. Consisting, or having the form, of a 
disk, as disk-micromcter. c. Characterized by or 
furnished with a disk or disks, as disk-coupling . ; 
-1 electrometer , - harrow , - signal , - telegraph . d. ob- 
jective and obj. genitive, as disk-bearing adj., 
-worship, e. parasynthetic, as disk-shaped adj. 
f. Special combs, disk- armature, an armature 
wound so that its coils lie in the form of a disk ; 
disk-barrow, a flat circular barrow or tumulus ; 
disk-clutch, a form of friction-clutch in which one 
revolving disk acts upon another ; disk-dynamo, 
a dynamo furnished with a disk-armature ; disk- 
engine, -steam-engine, a type of rotary engine 
in which the steam acts upon a revolving or oscil- 
lating disk ; disk-owl, the barn-owl ; so called 
from the completeness of the facial disk (see 6 bp 
disk-valve, a valve formed by a circular disk with 
rotatory or reciprocating motion; disk-wheel, a 
kind of worm-wheel iti which the spur-gear is driven 
by a spiral thread in the face of the disk. 

1895 A. J. Evans in Folk-lore Mar. 15 Like the *disk- 
barrows it is surrounded by a ditch and bank. 1870 Bent- 
ley Pot. 39 *Disc-bearing Woody Tissue is composed of 
those wood cells called Disc-bearing Wood-cells. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. iv. § 54 The ^disk-buds, like the lateral, probably 
proceed from one of the same lamellze. Ibid. iv. § 53 In 
*disk-budding, a new mouth opens in the disk. 1876 Catal. 
Set. App. S. Fens. § 1422 Attracted *Disc Electrometer, 
with double micrometer screw. 1833 Mechanics Mag. 
XVIII. 242 One of these half oscillatory, half revolving 
*disc engines. 1853 Ibid. LX 1 1 1. 266 In 1849 disc engines 
. . were employed with great success in the printing office 
of the Times. 1872 Oliver Elem. Pot. 11. 195 In Daisy, 
and many other plants with ray and *disk florets. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 285 Asteroide^ .. *Disk-flowers 
2-sexual. 1 bid. 159 Cicuta . . *Disk-lobes depressed, entire. 
1783 Herschel in Phil. Trans. Abr. XV. 325 ( heading ) 
A Description of the Dark and Lucid *Disc and Periphery 
Micrometers. 1802 — in Phil. Trans. XCI 1. 214 To remove 
the disk-micrometer. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 414/1 
A ^disc-shaped^ capsule. 1856 Engineer 535/1 (Railway 
signals^ The disc, a form in very general use. Ibid. 535/2 
*Disc signals. 2889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 69 The disc 
signal is used to indicate to a driver whose train is in a goods 
siding, when he may pass on to the main line. 1874 Knight 
Dict.Mech. 1. 708/z * Disk-telegraph, one in which the letters 
and figures are arranged around a circular plate and are 
brought consecutively to an opening, or otherwise speci- 
fically indicated. 1876 Routledce Discov. 7 The position 
. . assumed by the apparatus when the engine is in motion, 
the # disc-valve being, partly open. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 
365 Some Egyptologists assert that Amunoph III already 
had adopted *disk-worship from his Semitic wife. 
Disked (diskt), a. rare . [f. prec. + -ed 2.] 

Having or showing a disk. (Chiefly in comb.). 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 85 Spectacles . . rising fuli- 
disked^upon the beholder like, .two moons at once. 

+ DiSike*n, v. Obs. rare. [f • Dis- 6 + Ken vi] 
trans. ? To withdraw from notice. In quot. rcjl. 

c 1400 Peryn 20 The Pardonere beheld the besynes, howe 
statis _wer Lservid, Diskennyng hym al pryueiy, & a syde 
swervid. 

Diskere, obs. form of Discover v. 
t Disiltindness. Obs. . [Djs- 9 .] 

1. Unkindness, unfriendliness. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 1. 92 Gif ony 
imeorde or diskyndnes had fallin .amang thame. 1709 E. 
Ward tr. Cervantes isi His Diskindncss soon chang'd into 
a perfect Hatred, 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 651 
An effect of diskindncss. 

2. An unkind act, an ill turn : usually in phr. to 
do (a person) a diskindness. (Frequent in iStli c.) 

1678 Norms Co/I M/sc . (2690) 180 To do another man a 
diskindncss merely because he has clone me one, serves to no 
good Purpose. 1727 W. Mather Vng. Man’s Comp. 70 
Remember to requite, at least to own .Kindnesses, jest thy 
.Ingratitude prove a considerable Diskindness. 1768-74 
1 ucker Lt. Nat. (1832) I. 2 He that pulls down his neigh- 
bour s house docs him a diskindness, however inconvenient 
soever it were. 


+ BiSiki-ngdoin, v. Obs.nonce--.vd. [Dis- “cl 
irons. To expel from or deprive of the kin"dom. J 

160Z Warner Alb. Eng. xu. b:\ii. (1612) m 5 LatllyoV! 
Strife, and Scots diskingdom’d them [Piets] from hence. 
Diskless (di'skles), a. Also discless. [f.Diss 
+ -I.ESS.J Without a disk ; not snowing a disk. 
1846 Patterson Zool. 50 It is now badly represented in 
my cabinet by an armless disc and a discless arm. 18-1 
tr. Schellcn's Spectr. Anal. 338 In the largest instruments 
the stars remain diskless. 

+ Disikni'gllt, v- Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Knight vb] irons. To degrade from knighthood. 
x6zi [see Disgentilizc]. 

f DiSslmcrw, v. Obs. nome-wd. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To fail to know or acknowledge. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Hi. Leave 851 And vha 
He shall (to light thy Sin-full load) Put Manhood on, dis- 
knovve him not for God. 

■fDiSrkno-wledge, v. obs. nonce-sod. [Dis- 
7 c.] trans. To put out of knowledge, make un- 
recognizable. 

1576 Newton Lenmie's Complex, (1633) 148 AH his beauty 
. .was. .so faded, .his face so incredibly disknowledged. 
Diskure, obs. form of Discover v . 
Disla*ce, V. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To strip 
or deprive of lace. 

a 1734 North Lives III. 213, I have .. found him very 
busy in picking out the stitches of a dislaced petticoat. 

+ Disla*de, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 Sc. dis- 
ladin. [Dis- 6.] trans. To unlade, unload. 

1609 Heywood Bril nines Troy v. Argt. 107 JEgto^ 
ful-fraught gallies are dis-laded. 1625-49 Sc. Acts Chas. I 
(1814) V. 580 O am *) With power, .als to laidin and disladin 
the saidis merchandice and guidis. 

+ Disla'dy, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b. Cf. obs. 
F. desdamer in same sense.] trans. To deprive of 
the title or rank of ladv. 


1630 B. Jonson New Inn iv. iii, Nay, it shall out, since you 
have called ine wife, And openly dis-ladied me. 

•j* Disla*nd, V. Obs. rare. [DiS- 7 a -] tram. 
To deprive of land, or of a landed estate. 

1632 Quarles Div. Fancies iv. xvii, To^ruine Wife, or to 
dis-land an Heir. 

Dislander, dislaunder, var. Djsclandek Obs. 
t Dislairghter, V. Obs. rare. [f. di- for dis- 
(see Dis- 5 ) + Slaughter v.] tram. To slaughter. 

x66x Sir A. Haslerifs Last Will % Test. 3 Our dWaush- 
tered Complices, who lately sacrificed their active lives m all 
undaunted valour to the hands of the common Executioner. 
Dislavy, var. form of De&avv a. Obs. 
Disla’wyor, v. ran. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. To 
deprive of the name or standing of a lawyer. 

«i734 North Lives (1826) II. 164 Vilifications 
He was neither courtier nor lawyer; which his Lor t * sni ? 
hearing, he smiled, saying, ‘That they might well ma 
him a whore master, when they had dislawyered him. 

Dislea-f, dislea've, v. [f. Djs- 7 a + Lm-] 
trans. To strip of leaves. Hence Dislea'vea/v-. 
a., Dislea-fing vU. sb. , 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas u. ii. I. Arte 3 " "ow J 
Laurel, .be dis-leau’d and vaded. x6S5 HartUB o , 
worm 27 They will now be found in the 
dis-leaved trees. 1830 Frasers Ma g. I- 36 A dis ■ » 
which, as in the vine, ripens and incites Uie grape ■ ■ 
Carlyle Heroes i. <1872! 19 Its boughs, with their b - 
and disleafings. 1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 I . Ag 
Whs. 1 890 I. 89 The canker-worm that annually 
her elms. *4. 

t Dislea-gue, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 
League v. or jA] trans. To dissolve or bre 
a league of. . , t 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 240 When fortune would * vi.y- 
friendship, she disleagueth conditionall amiiJi 

S t Disie-al, a. Obs. rare. [ad. It. dislestt » 
OF. and Pr. tlesleial. Cf. Leal ] riisloyal. 

X590 Spenser/'". Q. 11. y. 5 Disleall Knight, who> 
corage chose To wreake it selfe on beast all in ^ ^ 

Bisle-velment. £f. Vis- 6 + . - 

-mekt.] The condition of not being level i 
viation from the level. _.„* c ( « 

1883 Nature XXVII. 225 During ^^ m ,Xl andaccr- 
baseline . . the rods are not. .accurately lei ell , 
rection has to be made for dislevelment. irons, 

Disli'cense, y. rare. [Dis-6or7**J ir 
To deprive of a licence. . ar .d 

1885 Manch. Exam. 30 Oct. 4/7 The Museum ^ sJcr ^ 
.. the West Australian ..were dishcensed at h 
sions. 

Dislrkable, a. [f. Dislike s'. + 
Capable of being disliked ,* exciting d J * 1 /; 

1843 Carlyle Past Pr. in. iv. (*872) x33 .i,rs tre eHscch 
see a man and poet reduced to proclaim on t jLjjtnbk- 
tidings : but on the whole . . that is not the r itr tisd 1; 
a 1887 Mrs. Norton in L. Fagan Lye Ai * . . ,$55 
322 A receipt for blotting out all dislikable q cf 

R. A. Ktsc ShadmvedLfe II. x. 18^ AbciJ » ^ 

dislikeable as a machine-made American cl * 

Dislike (disbi-k), sb. [f. DM*-'** H t0 , ooe 

1 1. Displeasure, disapproval (ns dir nscS .' 

object). (Passing gradually into the 0 ; j ^ 

To be in dislike with, to be displeased 
come or ermo into dislike -doth. Obs. 

>577 Ln. Bvckiiukst in E WU Orjg. Idtt . ■ • a • ,,z'j !■ 

hazard therby .. her Ma. (Majesty.] -j-j., |.in; 
Hooker Girald. Ird. in IMtnshed ' - f / M ; e 
in some dislike with the carle, and not fauottrav. 
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his successe , . lingered to giue anie answer. 1630 Wads- 
worth Pilgr. v. 46 This my father hearing, grew into dis- 
like with the Iesuites. 1703 Penn in / 7 t. Hist. Soc. Mem. 
IX. 264 A Setter from the government, in dislike of 'such 
proceedings. 1742 Young Nt. T/t.iv. 26 Should any. .give 
his thought Full range, on just dislike’s unbounded field. 

2 . The contrary feeling to liking or affection for 
an object ; distaste, aversion, repugnance. (Cf. 
Dislike v. 3.) 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixv. (1617) II. 342 As the 
vsuafl . . Ceremonies of common life are in request, or 
dislike, according to that they import. 1644 Digby Nat. 
Bodies it. (1645) 139 [It] is attended with annoy & with 
dislike. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 76 1*4. Where Men speak 
Affection in the strongest Terms, and Dislike in the faintest. 
1772 Priestley Inst. -Relit*. (1782) I. 56 All vices make men 
subject to.. dislike. 1858 Lytton What will he do i 1. xvi, 
We need not show dislike too coarsely. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 9 Now there is a kind of ignorant dislike and 
impatience of political economy. 

b. With a and pi. A particular aversion. 

16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 465 Away with these weake 
dislikes. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreate ti. (1677) 175 She 
[the hawk] is apt to take a dislike, and will never afterwards 
receive it willingly. 1885 Mancit. Exam. 14 May 5/1 All 
that the Chancellor said about his likes, his dislikes .. care- 
fully reported . 

Disagreement, discord. Obs. 

X596 Shaks. i Hen. IV ", v. i. 26, I do protest, I haue not 
sought the day of this dislike. 1606 — ■ Tr. Cr. 11. iii. 236 
My Lord, you feede too much on this dislike, a 1632 
Fairfax (J.), A murmur rose that showed dislike among the 
Christian peers. 

t Disli’ke, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Like a. Cf. 
L. dis~similis.~\ Unlike, dissimilar, not alike. 

1596 Bp. Andrewes Semi. II. 82 Two states .. there be 
after death, .disjoined in place, dislike in condition. 1596 
J. Norden Progr. Pietie (1847) 174 It is so dislike that 
wedding-garment. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1255 
Aristotle . . said that the body of harmony is composed of 
parts dislike, and accordant verily one with another. 1644 
Digry^ Nat. Bodies 11. (1645) 4 That whjch wee call a like 
thing is not the same ; for in some part it is dislike. 

Dislike (dislai’k), v. Also 6 -lyke. [f. Dis- 
6 + Like v.] The opposite of Like v . (q.v.) in 
its various uses : cf. also Mislike. 
fl. trans. (Only in 3rd pers.) To displease, 
annoy, offend. Obs. 

XS79 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 91 If the sacred bands of 
amitye did ..dislike thee, why diddest thou praise them? 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. u. (1586) 77, 1 see not how* 
those t hinges can dislike you, which commonly like all men. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. n, iii. 49 lie do 't, but it dislikes me. 
a 1610 Daniel Sonn. liv. (R.), Like as the lute delights, or 
else dislikes, As is his heart that plays upon the same. x6 67 
Pepys Diary (1877) V. 240 Sir w. Pen's going to sea do 
dislike the Parliament mightily. 167* Mede's Wks. Life 31 
To do that which may displease or dislike others. 1769 
S. Paterson Another Trav. II. 208 If the thing dislikes you, 
use it accordingly. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv ; He drew 
forth The scymitar-.its unaccustom'd shape Disliked him. 

+ 2 . intr. To be displeased, offended, or dissatis- 
fied {with) ; to disapprove {of). Obs. 

c X555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 301 God .. 
disliked with the divorce, and liked well of the marriage 
with Queen Katherine. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 
(1826) 149 King John disliked much of the choice. x6« 
Brinsley Lud . Lit. 18, I cannot iustly dislike of any thing 
which you haue sayd herein. 1677 Hale Contempl. n. 211 
If you dislike with your success, come no more among them. 
3 . trans. Not to like; to regard with aversion; 
to have an objection to ; to disrelish. (The oppo- 
site of Like v. in its current sense ; and so less 
strong than hate , which is the opposite of love.) 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. iv. (1611) 135 [They] presume 
all such bad as it pleaseth themselues to dislike. 1596 
Shaks. Mtrch. V. 1. ii. 26, I may neither choose whom I 
would, nor refuse whom I dislike. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
Itidia «$• P. 174 A Warlike and Troublesome Nation, apt to 
dislike Government, Proud and Brave. 1775 Burke Corr , . 
(1844) II. x8 There are many things amongst most of them, 
which I rather dislike than dare to condemn. 1849 Macau- 
ijvy Hist. Eng, 1 . 177 He disliked the Puritans indeed, but 
in him dislike was a languid feeling, very little resembling 
the energetic hatred which burned in tne heart of v Laud. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 36 He disliked losing a few 
shillings at billiards, but he did not mind losing a few pounds. 
+ b. To show or express aversion to. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. ii. 18, I neuer heard any 
Souldier dislike it. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851)61 Neer 
their death, .they plainely dislik’d and condemn’d the Cere- 
monies . . as foolish and detestable. 1667 — P. L. 1. 102 
Innumerable force of Spirits arm’d That durst dislike his 
reign. 

Hence Disli*ked ppl. a. 

163* Sherwood, Disliked, desgousti. 1892 M«Crie Wor- 
ship Presbyt. Scot. 162 A popularly disliked episcopacy. 

Disli’keful, a. Obs. [f. Dislike sb. + -ful.] 
a. Unpleasant, distasteful, b. Characterized by 
dislike or aversion. 

1506 Spenser P. Q. iv. ix. 40 Now were it not .. to you 
Dislikefull paine so sad a taske to take. 1596 — State Ircl. 
Wks. 675/2 To bring them to be one people, and to putt 
away the dislikefull conceit both of the one, and the other. 

Disli’keliliood. rare . [Dis- 9.] Unlikeli- 
hood, improbability. . • ' 

1823 Scott Peveril xxvii, But consider .. the dislikelihood 
of her pleasing. 

t Disli-ken, v. Obs. [f. Dislike a. + -en 5 , 
after like, liken : cf. L. dissimilar: , F. dissembler .] 
trans . To make unlike ; to dissemble, disguise. 
x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. tv. iv. 666 Muffle your face ; Dis- 
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mantle you, and (as you can) disliken The truth of your 
owne seeming, that you may., to Ship-boord Get vndes- 
cry’d. 

t Disli'keness. Obs. [f. Dislike a. + -ness, 
or f. Dis- 9 + Likeness.] Unlikeness, dissimilarity. 

1623 Wodroephe Pr. <5- Eng. Gram. 492 (T.) There is a 
great dislikeness between these things. 1633 Ames Agst. 
Cerent. JL 480 Likene*se of intention . . is such as admitteth 
much dislikenesse. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. iv. § 5 That 
which is not design’d to represent any thing but it self, 
can never . . mislead us from the true Apprehension of any 
thin£, by its Dislikeness to it. 

Dislrker. [f. Dislike v. + -er k] One who 
dislikes or disapproves. 

1586 Hooker Answ. Travers' Supplic. Wks. 1617 II. 18 
It were hard if . . [they] make themselues to be thought dis- 
likers of the present state and proceedings. 1652 H. More 
Conject.Cabbal. 244 (T.) An unreconcileable disliker of their 
vices. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. ir. viii. 8x There would 
not have been any Dissenters, or Dislikers of a Moderate 
Church of England. 1832-4 De Qijixcey Caesars Wks. X. 
151 He is a general disliker of us and of our doings. 

Dislrkmg, vbl. sb. [f. Dislike v. + -ingU] 
The action of the verb Dislike : aversion, disap- 
proval ; dislike ; the contrary of liking. 

c 1540 in Fishers JVks. (E. E. T. S.) II, Not for any dis- 
pleasure or dislykinge of the queens person or age. 1579 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 130 Whereby they noted the great 
dislyking they had of their fulsome feeding. 1588 Mar/rel. 
Efist. (Arb.) 24 The good quiet people . . at length grew in 
disliking with their pastor. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 481 To 
their great disliking, I was released. 1659 C. Noble Mod. 
Answ. to Immod. Queries 2 The Author.. cannot at all pal- 
liate his dislikings with moderate and beseeming words. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IILxxxvi. 210 Our likings 
and dislikings . . are seldom governed by prudence. 1851 
Ruskjn Stones Veu. I. ii. § 12 If a man is cold in his likings 
and dislikings.. you can make nothing of him. 

Disli’kmg, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
dislikes : see the verb. 

1 1 . Displeasing, disagreeable, distasteful, Obs. 
*596 J- Norden Progr. Pietie (1847) 62 That I may care- 
fully perform what tnou likest, howsoever disliking it be 
unto me. 1636 in Picton It pool Mimic. Rec. I. 21X They 
were . . altogether dislikeinge to the whole Corporation. 

2 . Feeling, or showing, dislike or aversion. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. 182 Adonis, .with a heavy, dark, 
disliking eye, His louring brows o’erwhelming his fair sight. 
1649 Bp. Ukuu Cases Consc. 389 Divorces .. to be arbitrarily 
given by the disliking husband, to his displeasing and un- 
quiet wife. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 460 Nothing sooner 
striketh Detraction dumbe, than a contemning and disliking 
Deafnesse. S79S Coleridge Juvenile Poems (1864) 53 
Chilled friendship’s dark disliking eye, 

Dislimb (dislrm), v. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To 
cut off the limbs of; to tear limb from limb; to 
dismember. Hence Dislimbed (dislrmd) ppl. a . 

i66z H. More Philos. Writ. Gen. Pref. 19 Not unlike 
the raising from the dead the dislimb'd Hippolytus. 1855 
Singleton Virgil l. 386 His body.. Could I not have dis- 
limbed, and o’er the waves Have scattered it? xB6o Adler 
Fauriel's Prov. Poetry xii. 265 The shoulder of a calf., 
which he dislimbed with the most admirable dexterity. 

Dislimn (dislrm), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Limn v .] 

1 . trans. T.o obliterate the outlines of (anything 
limned) ; to efface, blot out. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. iv. xiv. 10 Sometime we see a clowd 
that's Dragonish, A vapour sometime, like a Beare, or Lyon 
M .That which is nowa Horse, euen with a thoght The Racke 
dislimes, and makes it indistinct As water is in water. 1826 
De Quincey in Blackiv. Mag. XX. 738 The flash. .of colour- 
able truth, being as frail as the resemblances in clouds, 
would, like them, unmould and 4 dislimn ’ itself (to use a 
Shakespearian word). 1851 T rench Poems 92 Till the faint 
currents of the upper air Dislimn it. 1864 C. J. Black in 
Lyra Messiattica No. 225 Behold the Man , Time cannot 
change the eternal fact, Dislimn the abiding vision. ' 

2 . intr . (for refit) To become effaced, to vanish. 
X832-4 De Quincey Cxsars Wks. 1862 IX. 108 The noc- 
turnal pageant has dislimned and vanished. 1867 Contemp. 
Rev. IV. 116 The primitive vision dislimns, decomposes, and 
vanishes away. 

Dislink (dislrgk), v. [f. Dis- 6 +,Link,?7.] 
trans. To unlink, uncouple, disconnect, disjoin, 
separate (things that are linked), lit. and_/^. 

x6io Healey Si. Aug. Citic of Gotl 312 Being dislinked 
from the love of other beauties. 1621 Quarles A rgalusfy P. 
(1678) 74 Death. .Hath now,, Dissolv’d your yows, dislink’d 
that sacred chain, Which ti’d your souls. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess Prol. 70 There a group of girls In circle waited, 
whom the electric shock Dislinked with shrieks and laughter. 
x86x G. Meredith Evan Harrington III, iii. 59 [She] dis- 
linked herself from William’s arm. 

T Dislive (dislsiw), V. Obs. [app. f. Dis- 7 a 
or c + Life.] trans. To deprive of life; to put 
out of life, to kill. 

1598 Tofte Alba (1880) 17 Now that Alba mine is parted, 
Who hath me left disliude and quite vnharted. x6xo — 
Honours Acad. in. 87 He seekes the means to be dislivde. 
X615 Chapman Odyss. xxil 355 Telemachus dislived Am- 
phimedon. 1631 — Caesar <$■ Pompey hi. G iv b, She not 
destroyes it When she disliues it. 
t Disliwen, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + -liven in 
Enliven.] trans. To do the opposite of toenlivcn\ 
to dispirit. 

1630 I. Craven Semi. (1631] 46 The Trumpet, .disliueneth 
the heart of a cowardly souldier. 

Disload (dislua'd), v. Also 7 Sc. disloaden. 
[f.Dis- 6 + Load z/.] trans. and intr. To unload, 
disburden. Hence Disloa'ding vbl. sb. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. 70 b, Preparing there to disloade 
and deliver the victualls. 1625-49 Sc. Acts Chas.I (18x4) 
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V. 630 (Jam.) That no ship.. audit to disloadin . . vmill the 
tyme they come to the said burcht. 1831 Carlyle in Froude 
Life. (1882) 11.^163 Dust, toil, cotton bags, hampers, re- 
pairing ships, disloading stones. 1882 — in Century Mag. 
XXIV. 21 Their long dangerous loading and disloading. . 

Dislocable (drsltfkab’l), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
disloccire to Dislocate : see -ble.] Capable of 
being, or liable to be, dislocated or displaced ; 
displaceable. Hence DLslocabi'lity. 

18*7 Bentham Const. Code 11. viii. § 9 Dislocable is this 
functionary’ .. by that authority, for the giving execution 
and effect to whose will he has been located. He is dis- 
■locable by the Legislature. Ibid. if. viii. § 6 Inferior, in 
respect of his dislocability, — he is superior even to the whole 
Legislature. 

Di'slocate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. [ad. med.L. 
dislocdf-us, pa. pple. of dislocdre ; see next.] Dis- 
located. (Chiefiy as pa. pple.) 

c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 62 Whanne .. boon .. is to 
broke atwo & dislocate — b at * s 10 sc *e out of ioynte. Ibid. 
63 pe boonys pat weren broken ouper dislocate [7% r. dis- 
locat], _ 18x4 Southey Roderick xxn, Where the cement of 
authority Is wanting, all things there are dislocate. 1826 
J. Wilson Noct. Anibr. Wks. 1855 1 , 179 Lying in the middle 
of the road, his neck dislocate. 1846 in Worcester. 

Dislocate (drs]£k<?k), v. [f. dislocat - ppl. stem 
of med.L. dislocdre to put out of place, f. Dis- 1 
+ L. locare to place, locus place : cf. It. dislocare , 
Pg. deslocar, Fr. disloqtter. In Eng. as pa. pple, 
long before its use as a finite verb : see prec.] 

1. trans. To put out of place; to shift from its 
proper (or former) place; to displace. Now 
rare. 


1623 Cockeram, Dislocate , to vnplace. 1655 Fuller CJt. 
Hist.. nr. v. § 55 We will conclude this Section with this., 
submission of the Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph, sent tp 
the King . . though dislocated, and some yeares set back in 
the date thereof. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 102 He 
alters some passages and changes the places of others which 
he supposes dislocated. 1859 Holland Gold F. xxiii. 264 
A plant may be dislocated from an old, and removed to a 
new bed. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist xxxiii. (1889) 323 No 
sooner was^ he comfortably established than she wished to 
dislocate him. 

2 . To put out of proper position in relation to 
contiguous parts (without removal to a distance). 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meclt. xv. 103 The Sun-beams 
, . were in their passage . . Dislocated and Scattered. X665 
Hooke Microgr. 133 This Clock comes to be broken .. sp 
that several parts of it being dislocated, are impeded. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 91 They [the Strata] 
were dislocated. 1755 Phil. Trans. XHX. 441 Some chim- 
nies, though not thrown down, are dislocated . . and partly 
turn’d round. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. vii. 197 A great fault 
dislocating the strata. 

b. spec . To displace (a bone) from its proper 
position in the joint ; to put out of joint; to ‘put 
out ’ (a joint or limb). (Rarely with the person as 
object.) In early use more widely; see qnots. 1605, 
1668, and cf. Dislocation i b. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 65 These hands . . are apt enough 
to dislocate and tear Thy flesh and bones. 1658 Rowland 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 912 The pain of a joynt that is dislo- 
cated. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Aunt. iv. iii. 338 
Its use is, like a cord to bind together the parts of the body 
. .that they may not be dislocated. 1752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 199 f 3, I have twice dislocated my limbs.. in essaying 
to fly. 1763 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 244 , 1 write in 
pain with an arm lately dislocated. 1838 Thiklwall Greece 
II. xiv. 192 Darius had dislocated a foot in hunting. 1845 
Campbell Lives of Chancellors (1857) II. xxxv. 120 Anne 
was still mufch dislocated by the rack. 

3 . Jig. To put (affairs, etc.) ‘out of joint’; to 
throw into confusion or disorder, upset, disarrange, 
derange, disconcert. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1892) II. 658 These sad confusions. . 
have so unhing’d . . tumbled and dislocated all things, a x66x 
Fuller Worthies , Barhshire I. (1662)^ 85 Since our Civil 
Wats hath lately dislocated all relations. _ 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe { 1840} II. 1. 7, I was .. desolate and dislocated in the 
world by the loss of her. 1825 T. Jefferson .Autobiog. 
Wks. 1859 I. 73 He contrived to dislocate all their mUitarj’ 
plans. 1877 E. R. Conder fas. Faith ii. 61 In the violent 
strain put upon his mind, its balance is dislocated. 2889 
Spectator 9 Nov., That will dislocate the trade of the port* 

Hence Dislocating ppl. a. 

X863 Kinglake Crimea I. 484 This perturbing and dislo- 
cating course of action. 

Dislocated,///, a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] Dis- 
placed ; put out of position ; out of joint ; dis- 
arranged ; having the continuity broken and the 
parts displaced, as a line or stratum : see the 


ferb. ■ . 

1605 Chapman All Fools iii. i, The incision is not deen 
lor the orifice exorbitant, the pericranion is not dis • 

1659 Vulg. Errors Censured 35 y vas ,J c tba ‘V:S 
Diodorus of. .his dislocated member [shoulder out ofjoin ' V 
1793 J. Beresford in Looker-cn(j 79 i) HJ- 
..not already occupied by the dislocated Fre j 3 

Lindley Nat. Syst. Bet. 295 A kind o[ disIocated «^x 
1854 Hooker Himal . 7 mis. I. ^53 The 
lislocated gneiss. x 8 7 4 Stubbs Const. Hat. l.v.1 5 r I he 


iceDi-ElocateOlr^-; Bislocutedness, the 

ti on of being displaced, .... 

Bentham Const. Code It. v.. § 3° From the s.tua ion 
ndbe^of tbeLesislative Assembly, causes of dislocated- 
™ these-i. Resignation ...5 IMentaJ derangement. 
imtuan VI. 377 [They] intrude dtslocatedly into 
iley’s landscapes. 30 
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Dislocatee*. nonce-wd. [f. Dislocate v. + 
^EE.] One who is dislocated, or displaced. 

1827 Bentham Const. Code n. ix § i8 ; 294/1 Dislocation is 
. . removal from an official situation, without consent of the 
dislocatee, and without his being located in any other. 

Dislocation (distok^'jM). [a. OF .dislocation 
(14th. c. in Littre), or ad. med.L. dislocdtidn-em, n. 
of action f. dislocare to Dislocate.] The action 
of dislocating, or condition of being dislocated. 

1 . Displacement; removal from its -proper (or 
former) place or location. 

1604 R. Cawdrev Table A iph., Dislocation , setting out of 
right place. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 216 Which pre- 
venteth such dislocation of the Moneths. 1646 Unhappy 
Game at Scotch Eng. 14 The dislocation of the Kings 
person by his personall will all this while from the two 
Houses of Parliament. 1846 Grote Greece t. xiv. (1862) II. 

t 88 Those violent dislocations of inhabitants. 1886 Willis 
: Clark Carnbr. III. 463 There has been much dislocation 
of the glass tin the windows of Jesus Coltege Library]. 

b. spec. Displacement of a bone from its natural 
position in the joint; luxation. (Formerly, more 
widely, displacement of any bodily part or organ.) 

c 1400 Lan franc's Cirurg. 303 It is sett vpon b e region 
of [»e worn be forfallinge of \>e. maris, f>at is clepid dislo- 
cacloun of pe maris. Ibid. 322 Dislocacioun off>erigboonys 
is a greuous sijknes. 1541 R. Copland GuydotCs Quest. 
Chirurg ;, Demaunde. Yf all the membres may regenerate 
after Iheyr perdicion, & knytle agayne after theyr dislo- 
cacion ? 1659 Vulg. Errors Censured 35 His Shoulder-bone 
suffering a dislocation. 1:707 Loud. Gas. No. 4362/4 Lost. . 
a .. Greyhound Bitch .. a Dislocation in her Neck, which 
causes a Bone to stand up. 1842 Abdy Water Cure i. (1843) 

1 A slight pain, which I could no otherwise describe than as 
the sensation of a slight dislocation. 

c. Geol, A displacement in a stratum or series 
of strata caused by a fracture, with upheaval or 
subsidence of one or both parts ; a fault. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth it. (1723) gr This Dis- 
ruption, and Dislocation of the Strata. 1849 Murchison 
Siluria hi. 53 The black schists . . are there insulated by 
a powerful dislocation. x88o Carpenter in rg/h Cent. 
No. 38. 598 Earthquake phenomena involving extensive dis- 
locations of the crust. 

d. Mil. The distribution of the several corps 
composing an army to a number of garrisons', 
camps, etc. 

1808 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. IV. 33 His Majesty has 
..been pleased to command that the following should be 
the outline of the dislocation of the troops. 2842 Alison 
Hist. Europe (1849-50) XII. lxxxii. 258 A very considerable 
dislocation of the forces which had combated at Leipsic 
immediatelytook place. 1883 Manch. Exam. 19 Dec. 4/6 
The dislocation of Russian troops on the Austrian frontier 
had begun to assume . . significant proportions. 

2 . fig. Displacement of parts or elements ; dis- 
arrangement (of something immaterial); a con- 
fused or disordered state. 

1659 O. Walker Oratory 51 Causing a harsh superfluity, 
or else forcing a dislocation of the words. 1778 Br. Lowtk 
Trans l. Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 203 This whole passage . . 
healed of the dislocation which it suffers by the absurd 
division of the chapters. < i860 Pusey Min . Propk. 290 The 
utter dislocation of society. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) IV. xxxiii. 91 A dislocation of all social principles. , 

3. all rib., as Dislocation forceps. 

2885 in Syd. See. Lex. 

Hence Dislocation ally adv., by way of disloca- 
tion or displacement. 

1827 Bentham Const. Code n. viiL § 3 The omission is. .an 
anti-constitutional offence . . and, pumtionally .. as well as 
dislocationally, every offender is responsible. 

Di'slocative, a. rare. [f. med.L. dislocdt- 
ppl. stem of dislocare to Dislocate + ive.] 
Serving to dislocate or remove from its place. Also 
cllipt. as sb. ~ displacing power. 

1827 Bentham Const. Code 11. v. § 2 Dislocativc function '. 
exercised by dislocating, out of the situation in question, the 
functionary therein located. Ibid. ij. yi. § 30 Dislocation, 
by his constituents, in virtue of their incidental dislocative. 
Di'Slocator (di*sDkr>toj). [agent-u. in L. form 
f. Dislocate v. : see -on.] One who dislocates. 

1B18 Sir A. CoorER Surg. Ess. 1. Dislocation (ed. 3) 16 
One of those people called bone-setters (but who ought 
rather to be called dislocators). 

Dislocatory (di-slokeUari), a. [f. L. dislocat- 
ppl. stem of dislocare ; see -oin\] Having the 
effect of dislocating ; producing dislocation. 

iB 7° I.. GAnnETT in Eng. Meets . 1 1 Mar. 625 \ A frozen 
pond . . roughened by dislocatory cracks. zB«i E. Warren 
Laughing Eyes (t 890) 6, The mistress.. had no notion of 
dislocatory attitudes on damp grass. 

Bislock (dislfk), v. Obs. or Sc. Also ? dis- 
loko. [In form disloke app. ad. F. disloquer (1549 
in Ifatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. dislocare to Dislo- 
cate ; in form dislock , app. associated with Lock t’.] 
= Dislocate v. 

1609 J. Davies Iloly Erode {1876) eo (IX) His bones and 
joints. . With rackings quite dislokhd and distracted. 1830 
Galt Laurie T. m. v. 100 Many n joint-dislocking jolt. 
Dislodge (disl/>-d3), v. Also 5 dislosgon, 
5—6 des-, dislogo, des-, dyslodge, C Sc. disluge. 
[a. OF. deshger, -lagierto leave or to cause to leave 
a lodging-place, f. des-, Dis- 4 + layer to Lodge.] 

1 . irons. To remove or turn out of a place of 
lodgement; to displace, a. generally. 

a 1500 Chaucers D*-nne 2x25 Whan every thought and 
every sorrow Dislodged was out of mine herte. 1579 Spenser 


Shcph. Cal . Dec. 32 How often haue I scaled the craggie 
Oke All to dislodge the Rauen of her neste. 1641 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Whs. (1660) 71 Rivers changed, Seas dislodged, 
Earth opening. 1645 — Remedy Discontents 151, I must 
be dislodged of my former habitation. 1791 ‘ G. Gambado 
Ann. Horsem. vi. (z 809) 93 [A horse] kicking . . at such a 
rate, as to dislodge the Bagman that bestrides him. 183* 
J. W. Croker in Croker Papers x Mar., It would be mad- 
ness to dislodge the present Ministry. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Europe v. (1894) 127 Ever}' stone we dislodged 
went bounding rapidly down the side of the slope. 

•f b. Mil. To shift the position of (a force) ; 
ref. to shift one’s quarters. Obs. ' ■ 

c 1477 Caxton fason 27 b, He hadde not entencion for to 
disloge him ne to reyse his siege. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
240 At night, the French King dislodged his armie, and 
departed. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 44 The Volcians are 
dislodg’d and Marcius gone. 1670 Dryden zst Pt % Conq. 
Granada m.i,TheChristians are dislodg'd ; what Foe is near? 
, e. Mil. To drive (a foe) out of his position. 
c 2450 Lonelich Grail xliv. 435 Hem to disloggen in this 
plas, It were best thorwh goddis gras. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivats Iron Age 155 The Spanish Army drew towards 
him, to dislodge him from thence. 1783 Watson Philip III 
(1839) 23 Judging it necessary . . to dislodge the Spaniards 
from their fortifications. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. x 6 q 
He had dislodged the barbarians from the position which 
they had taken up. .and made himself master of the pass, 
d. Hunting. To drive (a beast) out of its lair, 
xfiio Guillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 1 66 You shall say 
Dislodge the Buck. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 56 The 
two and twentieth day we dislodged a y vi 1 d e Bore. 1827 
Words w. Go back to Antique Ages, While, to dislodge his 
game, cities are sacked. [1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. vi. 06 A 
badger endeavoured to dislodge him, showing his teetn.] 

2 . intr. (tor ref.) To go away from one’s lodging 
or abode ; to quit the place where one is lodged ; 
to remove, a. gen. Of persons and things. 

1520 St, Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 56 The daunces . . con- 
tinued . . unto thre of the clocke in the mornyng : whiche. . 
made the Ladyes more unmete to dislodge at the daye 
appoynctyd. 1528 Lyndesay Drome 969 In the lawland I 
come. .And purposit thare to mak my residence ; Bot singu- 
lar proffect gart me soune disluge. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. lxi. 249 Proclaimed, that all persons, .should 
upon pain of death dislodge speedily out of the Island. 
2668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 309 Your souls will dis- 
lodge from this earthly tabernacle. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
II. xxyii. 130 Many of the inhabitants of Paris began to 
dislodge. 1882 Mario Garibaldi in Maori . Mag. XLVI. 
247 Dislodge immediately from the convent. 

fb. Mil. To leave a place of encampment. Obs. 
C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 446 He commaunded 
that his oste shold dyslodge. c 1500 Melusiue xxvi. 277 
The next day. .after the masse herd, desloged the vanward. 
1591 Garrard Art U'arre 168 In the morning when they 
dislodge, and at night when they encampe. 2667 Milton 
P. L. v. 669 He [Satan] resolv’d With all his Legions to 
dislodge. 2761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. lvi. 309 Dis- 
lodging from Thame and Aylesbury . . he thought it proper 
to retreat nearer London. 

+ c. Hunting. Of a beast of the chase : To leave 
its resting-place. Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Gent. Kecreal. i. (1677) 71 If they (harts] 
chance once to vent the Hunts-man or the Hound, they will 
instantly dislodge. 

Hence Dislcvdged ppl. a., Dislo’dging vbl. sb. 
and///, a. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. ccxi. 254 Whan the frenche- 
men ..sawethe dyslodgynge of the Englysshe oost. . 1602. 
Marston Antonios Rev. in. iii. Wks. 2856 I. 2it His dis- 
lodg’d soule is fled. 2641 Earl Strafford Let. to Chas. I, 
4 May in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (2602) hi. I. 251, I forgive all 
the World, with Calmness and Meekness of infinite Con- 
tentment to my dislodging Soul. 2737 L. Clarke Hist . 
Bible it. (1740) 252 This was the order of their incamping. 
The manner of tneir dislodging was thus. 2832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cent. Countries \. 84 Among the dislodged was an 
elderly female, .who bitterly deplored her lot. 

t Dislo'dge, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] The fact of 
being dislodged ; dislodgement. 

1587 Turberv. Venirous Lover, 4 C- (RJ, Show how long 
dislodge hath* bred Our cruell cutting smart. 

Bislodgement, -lodgment (disl^ d^ment). 
[f. Dislodge v. + -ment ; cf. F. dllogement , older 
des-l\ The act of dislodging ; removal of anything 
from the place where it is lodged ; displacement. 

2728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 267 He told them, their Dis- 
lodgement was resolved on. 2737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible 11, 
They continued thereabout, making . . eighteen several Re- 
moves or Dislodgments, and at last they returned to Kadesh 
Barnea. 2864 in W ebster, 2870 Echo 22 Nov., The chance 
dislodgement of a party of Prussians by a band of Franc- 
tireurs. 2876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 457 [Sulphate of 
Copper] also occasionally used in croup, to effect the dis- 
lodgement of the false membrane. 

Dislogistic, err on. f. Dyslogistic. 
t Dislorgn, v. Obs. [a. OF. deshignier to 
remove or withdraw to a distance, f. des- t Dis- 1 
+ loin far : cf. eloigner."] Exemplified in pa. pple. 
Disloi’gned [~OF. desloignil], removed to a dis- 
tance ; distant, remote, far off. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 24 Low looking dales, dislolgnd 
from common gaze. 

Disloke : see Dislock. 

25 islo*ve, sb. Obs. or itonce-wa. [Dis- 9.] The 
reverse or undoing oflove; unfriendliness, hatred. 

^ *533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. f 1546) Ooij, 
Dtsloue in thee, causeth the hope doubtfull in me. 2562 
Child Marriages xi Then dislove fell betwene them. 2823 
W. Taylor Sager’s lVks. I. p. IxxviH, Agitated by various 
loves and dis-lovcs. 
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t DislO’ve, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] tram. Kot to 
love ; to withdraw one’s love from. 

2568 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. iv. iv. «6 b, I cart not if 
all Greece hate and dj'sloue mee. 256a Ibid. iv. xiL 409b 
Dispraised, defamed, disloued, and ill thought of of all 
2632 J. Hayward tr. JBiondxs Eromena 180 Which he so 
loved, as for it he disloved everything else. 

• Disloyal (disloral), a. {sk) [a. OF. desfaf 
f. des- f Dis- 4 + loial Loyal. Cf. also Dislul] 
Not loyal ; false to one’s allegiance or obligations; 
unfaithful, faithless, perfidious, treacherous. 

a. Unfaithful to the obligations of friendship or 
honour, to the marriage tie, etc. (Common in early 
use: now somewhat rare.) 

c 1477 Caxton fason 53 Certes fayr sire Jason ans«er«Je 
the disloyal and untrue Peleus [etc.]. 2581 Pettie tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 26 b, The Greekes though 
singuley in learning and eloquence, yet are they dblohi! 
and faithlesse. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 22 Disloyall 
Treason, and hart-burning Hate. 2593 Shaks. Rich. //,v. 
ii. 105 Thou do’st suspect That I haue bene disloyall to fby 
bed. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus'. A dmir. Events 51 
The demeanure of his disloyall wife. 2844 Mrs. Brownixg 
Flower in Let. iv. Without a thought disloyal, 

h. Untrue to one’s allegiance; wanting in loyalty 
to the government or to constituted authority. 

2585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 200 Absolon rebelled.. hut 
God quickly paid him that which was due to his rebellwui 
and disloyal • attempts. 2634 Prynne Documents aj>:!. 
Pryitne (Camden) 48 Executed by your Lordship as sedi- 
tious and disloyall. 2667 Milton P. L. m. 204 Man dis- 
obeying, Disloyal breaks his fealtie; and sinns Against the 
high Supremacie of Heav’n. 2673 [R. LeichJ Transf.Rtk. 
146 His malicious and disloyal reflections on the late Kings 
Reign. 2711 Heaunf. Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 22? 
Disloyal Whiggs dispatch and goe, And visit Noll and Will 
below 1 2837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1839) I. xv, 223 
Disloyal to the authority of God. • 

i*B. sb. A disloyal person; a traitor, rebel. Oh. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Bril. rx. xxii. (1632) irrs The bat* 
tell of the disloyal*. 2652 tr. De las Covered Hid. Den 
Fenise 302, 1 desired to see this disloyall yet once. / bid. pj. 

Hence Disloyalist, a person disloyal or dis- 
affected to the government. 

2885 Pall Mall G. 10 June 20/1 Two organized bands cf 
disloyalists indulged in hostile manifestations. 1BS6 J- 
Cook in Advance (Boston) 18 Feb. 99 As dangerous in hu 
character of a disloyalist as that of a polygamist. 

Disloyally, adv . [f. prec. + -ly**.] In a 
disloyal manner, with disloyalty with viola- 
tion of one’s allegiance or obligations; unfaith- 
fully. 

[Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 5S (dated 24x7, but extant 
only in alleged transcript of czfioo), And after tral : «a* 
loyally rose up agayn in wanes.] 155* Huloet, Bfswy* 
allj'e, perfide. 157 8 Chr. Prayers \a Pnv. Praters \\gsp 
464 Setting . . subjects disloyally to rebel against their 
princes. 2654 tr . Scudery's Curia Pol. 2 Had they al 
disloyally revolted. 2884 Freeman in Manch. 

22 Sept. 5/6 The body which thus disloyally, almost rr 
belliously, flouted the crown. 

I Disloy-alness. Obs. rare. [-kiss.J =n«t. 

-1584 Ferne Blaz. Gentric 138 A disloyalnessc cf 
1717 Bailey vol. IX. Disloyalness, disloyalty. 

Disloyalty .(disloi-alti). Also 5 

loyalte, 6-7 -tie. [ad. OF. desloyaute, deshy.t , 
earlier desloialteit (mod.F. diloyaufi), f. dedojs-- 
Disloyal: cf. loyal, loyalty .] The quality 
being disloyal ; unfaithfulness, falseness. 

- - ~ ■ - - .l. disloyahe and w* 


J481 Caxton Godfrey 167 Whan the t 


nes of tnahomet ran thurgh thoryent . t, 

In Tour Eviljb, He sletve his broder Amon flat " u 
desloyalte and untrouth had done to his Suster. 11 . 

Chron., £dw. IV (an. 15) =37 h, Vour mos e ttnoeKa 
name, by suche a desloialtie, and untrnthe ago ^ r ., fll 

to be both blotted and stained. 1599 SuAKS jt jj eroC i 
i. 49 There shall appeare such seeming tn « o' 
disloyaltie, that iealousie shall be cald assu • 
Addison S/rcC, No. 397 r 5 This Princess • ji 0 mir 
Prosecution for Disloyalty to the King s Bed. . 

Compromise (t 58 S) 90 The infidelity to truth, the d.»M) 
to one's own intelligence. • nr dntV to 

b. Jvoiv esp. Violation of allegiance or ) 
one’s sovereign, state, or government. , j,; a 

' " - tr. Cencstaggio 195 Some . . eieuK, 

saying that he would n 

beene corrupted. 1647 N. Bacon Pgc. ejan* 

' ' ' Although* Richard the F.« togo^ 


* 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 195 ht jjaune 

with disloyaltie, sayingjthat . he '^uld^no^^ { l T h. 


2647 _N. Bacon 
( 1739) 206 Although Richard the 
disloyalty, yet God remembred it. 


2821 SoutheV 


nciiiuicu — -- *i ie *eeth of th c 
jfudgem. v. Discontent. and disloyalty', Wjls-t' - 

dragon, He had sown on the winds. *. u ffertd 

Brit. India II. 385 Several of the Sipo’nt .. 
penalty of their disloyalty. 

C. with pi. A disloyal act or proecc c f 

1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age sz 
Hollaod, repenting himself of his ff rc ? t j d / ,\ a 6 0 7'oLpl^ 11 '' 
[etc.]. 2697 c. Leslie Snake in Grass {cd. 2)3^ 
the Presbyterians. .with their form<N Ih** } halS the 
X>islu*ne, v. nonce-ivd. [f. Dis- 4 T 
moon.] irons. To cure oflnnacy. * ... . lit 

1881 A. J. Duf HELD Don Quixote C r 

wondered if Rozinante would retnam P « fortune 
or his master dislocated : it had been - fcr3C ied •! 
he been dtsluned. ' l~ 

t Dislu'stre, 


1 ; II lidu uvv*. — , 1 

Loss G 


sb. Obs. 


deprivation of* lustre ; 
lustre. 


something 


that 




z6s6 Finett For. Am lass. i 5 r Tc • j- , rc to 

n«r hv his Presence be a 


that he might not by his Presence -- 
his march. 2667 Waterhouse bmeL ^ d . zy ) 
In her ruines, trample not upon her 01 


pOBCtgt^ 
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• DISLUSTRE. 

Dislustre' (dislrr-sta.:), v. [Dis- “ a.] 

1. trans. To deprive of lustre or brightness; to 
dim, sully. Hence Dislu'stred ///. a. 

■ 2638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) II. 25 To dislustre so 
pure a matter with the impression of so black a vapour. 
2654 \V. Mountague Dez’out Ess. 11. vi. § 3 (R.) All those 
glittering passions . . get their lustre in the absence of that 
intellectual light, which as soon as it appears, deads and 
disluStres them.^ 1667 Digby Elvira v. iv, Whose character 
woutd it not dislustre? 1868 Lowell. Willows ii, Her 
[May’s] budding breasts and wan dislustered front. 

2. intr. To lose its lustre. 

1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems iv. 15 When their bloom 
Dislustres. “ 

Dismade, -maid, -maiede, obs. ff. Dismayed. 

. fDisma*gn, v. Obs . nonce-wd. [f. Dis- S + L. 
magn-us great] trans. To deprive of greatness. 

1657 Reeve Gods Plea 207 It doth grieve me to see how 
great things are deampled and dismagned amongst you. 

t Dismai'den, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. 
To deprive of maidenhood ; to devirginate. 

1603 Florio Montaigne hi. xiii. (1632) 629 At the dismay- 
dening of their wives. 

DismaiT, v. arch. [a. OF. dcsmaillc-r, f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + maillc Mail, armour ; cf. It. dismagliare, 
obs. Sp. desmallar.'] trans. To divest of mail or 
armour ; to brealc or strip the mail off. 

• c 1450 Merlin 207 Thei perced haubrekes, and dismailed, 
and many ther were throwen to grounde. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gl. 69 Hys helme was desmaylled & broken. 2590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 29 Their mightie strokes their haber- 
jeons dismayld. 2848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante’s Inferno 
353 O thou, .who with thy fingers dismailest thyself. 

Dismain (dism^-n), v. [Dis- 8.] trans. To’ 
deprive of the legal status of being a main road. 

1886 Kent Herald 21 Oct. 2 /i That the Local Government 
Board be asked to hold an enquiry with a view to dismain 
abroad. 2893 Bristol Times 15 Apr. 7/5 The proposal to 
disrnain a portion of the main road situated at Berkeley. 

Dismal (di'zmal), sb . 1 and - and a. Forms : 
4-7 dismail, 4-5 dis(e)male, 5 dysmal, -mol, 
-mol, 6 diesmoll, dismold(e, 6-7 Sc. dismail, 
6- dismal. [Mentioned in 1256 as the English or 
Anglo-French name for Fr. les trials jours : whence 
it appears to be OF. dis trial — L. dies mali evil 
days, unlucky days. It was thus originally a sub- 
stantive of collective meaning ; when 4 day * was 
added, making * dismal days \ (cf. 4 summer days 7 

• 'winter days 7 ), its attributive use passed into an 
adjective, and, its original application being ob- 
scured, it was finally before 1600 extended from 
day, days , to be a general attribute. See Note at 
end of this article.] 

. A. sb . 1 (The original use.) 
t 1. The dies mali, evil, unlucky, or unpropitious 
days, of the mediaeval calendar, called also dies 
JEgyptiaci, 4 Egipcian daies 7 (see Egyptian i b) ; 
hence, by extension, Evil days (generally), days of 
disaster, gloom, or depression, the days of old age. 

The dies mali were Jan. 2, 25; Feb. 4, 26; March i, 28 ; 
April io, 20; May 3, 25; June 10, 16 ; July 13, 22 ; Aug. 2, 
30; Sept. 3, 21; Oct. 3, 22; Nov. s, 28; Dec. 7, 22. 
They are said to have been called ‘ Egyptian days * because 
first discovered or computed by Egyptian astrologers ; 
though some rnedimval writers connected them with the 
plagues of ancient Egypt (cf. the Chaucer quot. 2369, where 
the word appears to be treated as OF. dis mat, ten evils, or 
plagues, plagx ; see Prof. Skeat’s note, Chaucer I. 493); 
pome, stiH more fancifully, associated them with the gloom 
of ‘ Egyptian * darkness. 

• [1256 see Note below.] c 1300 Langtoft’s Citron. (Rolls II. 
258), Cambr. MS. Gg. I. i. (c 1320}, (Satirical Verses on 
Baliol^Begkot an bride, Rede him at ride In the dismale 
[ rime lialej. c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1206, I trowe 
hyt was in the dismalle, That was the .x. woundes of Egipte. 
a 1400 Pystyll of Susan 305 J>ou hast Ibepresedent, peple 
to steere, pou dotestnowon bin olde tos m be dismale [ v . rr. 
in pin olde days,’ in b’m elde]. c 2400 Apol. Loll. 93 A way- 
tij> not beis Egipcian daies, J>at we call dysmal. 

B. adj. [orig. attributive use of A.] 

+ 1. Of days : Of or belonging to the dies mali ; 
unlucky, unpropitious; Obs. 

c 2400 Beryn 650 So trewly for the Pardonere, it was adismol 
day. c 1420 Lwa.Story Thebes 111.(1561) 37oa/i Herdisemale 
dates and her fatal houres. 2548 Cranmer Catech. B vj b, 
Other .. thjnke that when the Sonne, Moone, or any other 
planetes is in this or y fc sigrte, it is an vnlucky thing to enter- 
prise this or that, and vpon such dismolde daies (as they 
call them) they will beg^n no new enterprise. 2552 Huloet, 
Dismall dayes, atri dies , dies VEgiptiaci. 1560 Bp. J. Pi l- 
kington Exp. Aggeus i. B viij b, Why shall we then be 
bolde to call them euyll, infortunate, and dysmal! dayes?. . 
Why shal they not prosper on those dayes, as well as on 
other? 1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist . 24 If she had now 
escaped her dismall daye : yet, doubtlesse . . within a fewe 
yeares her life would have ended. 2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
vii. 26 An ugly feend, more fowle than dismall day. 1608 
Bp'. Hall Char. Virtues «5* V. 88 ( Superstitions ) If his 
journey began .. on the dismall day; or if he stumbled at 
the threshold. 2618 Bolton Florus 22 Hee . . distinguish 
the ■yeere into twelue months, and markt out which dayes 
were luckie, and which were dismall. [2738^ Birch Life 
Milton M.’s Wks. 273S I. 75 Before that dismal 30th of 
January that his Majesty’s Life was taken away.] 

+ 2. Of other things : Boding or bringing misfor- 
tune and disaster ; unlucky, sinister, malign, fatal. 

1588 Greene Perimedes 9 Seest thou not a dismall in- 
fluence, to inflict a dispairing chaos of confused mishaps. 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 58 Now death shall stop his 


dismal! threatning sound, And his ill-boading tongue, no 
more shall speake. Ibid. m. ii. 41 A Rauens Note, Whose 
dismail tune bereft my Vital!' powres. ,2632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 139 Such like love . . could not prove to 
her otherwise than dismail and unluckie. [2664 DrydeN 
Rival Ladies v. jii; It was that dismal Night Which tore 
my Anchor up.] 

o. Of the nature of misfortune or disaster; 
disastrous, calamitous. (Now rare , and associated 
with sense 5.) 

2592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. iv. iii. 29 My dismail Sceane, I 
needs must act alone. 2599 T. M[oufet] Sillrwortnes 37 
A little dismail fire whole townes hath burnd, A little winde 
doth spread that dismail fire. 2638 Sir T. Herbert ‘1 rav. 
fed. 2) 188 Many dismail showres of Darts and stones. 2655 
Stanley Hist. Philos. Biog. (1701) 13 Epilepsies, Convul- 
sions and other Dismal and Affrighting Distempers. 2712 
Addison Sfect. No. 418 t 6 Torments, Wounds, Deaths, and 
the like dismal Accidents. 2777 Watson Philip II (1793) 
II. xii. ^ 1 Involved in this dismal catastrophe.' 2856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh 433 If this then be success, 't is 
dismaller Than any failures. 

4. Causing dismay ; terrible, dreadful, dire. Now 
in weakened sense (associated with 5) : Causing 
gloom or dejection, depressing, wretched, miserable. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A. m. i. 262 Be this dismail sight The 
closing vp of our most wretched eyes. 2605 — Macb. v. v. 
12 My Fell of haire Would at a dismail Treatise rowze, and 
stirre As life were in’t. 1686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus ii. 24 
The Devil appeared unto him in a . . most dismal shape. 
2728 Pope Dtlnc. in. 26Q Dire is the conflict, dismal is the 
din. 2770 Goldsm. Lies. Vill. 204 Full well the busy 
whisper circling round Conveyed the dismal' tidings when 
he frowned. 2820 W. Irving Sketch Bk . I. 25 The sight of 
this wreck .. gave rise to many dismal anecdotes. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed.-2) V. 480 These things when spoken to 
a multitude, .take up a dismal length of time. 

5. Of a character or aspect that causes gloom 
and depression ; depressingly dark, sombre, gloomy, 
dreary, or cheerless. 

Dismal Science , Carlyle’s nickname for Political Economy. 
Great Dismal Swamp (U. S.) : see C. 5. 

16x7 Minsheu Duct or, Dismail. . It signifieth also Darke. 
2632 Gouge God’s Arrows i. § 23. 30 On a sudden was 
that faire skie turned into a sutphunous and most dismail 
skie. 2634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 146 Blacke is not knowne 
among them, they say tis dismail and a signe of hell and 
sorrowe: 2696 tr. Du Mont's Voy . Levant 48 The Ghast- 
liness of the Prospect is heighten’d by the Pine-Trees, that 
cast a dismal Shade. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 311 
It looked very dismal and threatening all the time. 2849 
Carlyle Nigger Question , Misc. Ess. (1872) VII. 84 The 
Social Science — not a * gay science but a rueful, — which 
finds the secret of this Universe in ‘supply and demand '. . 
what we might call, by way of eminence, the dismal science. 
2850 — Latter-d. Patnph. 1V.O872) 119 Good monitions, as to 
several things, do lie in this Professor of the dismal science. 
2873 Black Pr. Thule i, What a wild and dismal country was 
this which lay. .all around him l 2882 Garden 28 Jan. 54/2 
The fogs in London this week have been about at their dis- 
mallest. 

Jig. 2872 Morlf.y Voltaire (1886) 246 Doctrines which 
had naturally sprung up in the dismal age when the Catholic 
system acquired substance and shape. 

b. Of sounds: Dreary, cheerless, woeful. (In late 
use chiefly subjective , as in 6.) 

2593 [ see 2]. a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Dismal 
ditty , a Psalm at the Gallows. 2703 Dampier Voy. III. 231 
Whales .. blowing and making a very dismal noise. 2719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I.xix. 350 The dismailest bowlings of 
wolves. 2794 Mrs. Radcuffe Myst. Udolpho i, Afar in the 
woods they raise a dismal shout, a 2839 Praed P oenis (1864) 

1. 139 And heard her singing a lively song, In a very dismal 
tone. 2874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 80 The 
dismal groans of the harmonium. 2894 Blackmore Perly - 
cross 56 A dismal wail of anguish. 

6. Of a character or aspect denoting gloom or 
depression ; (subjectively) gloomy or miserable. 

■ 2705 Bosman Guinea 403 You may be surpriz’d that 
these poor Wretches should- wear flats, Perukes, &c. 
which they do in a very particular dismal manner, a 2725 
Burnet Chon Time (2766) I. 329 Wrote dismal letters to 
Court. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. vii, The only dismal figure 
in a group of merry faces. 2772 Junius Lett. Ixvji. 330, 

I think you should suffer your dismal Countenance to clear 
up. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 24 Gathering the 
mangled bodies of the slain . . the warriors returned, in dis- 
mal procession, to the village. 

quasi-rw/z/. 2757 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. letw. Henry ff 
Frances (2767) I. 64, I fear it was a dismal penned piece. 

C. sb . 2 [Elliptical or absolute use of B.] 
f 1. A dismal person, a. The devil, b. A fu- 
neral mute. Obs. 

? a 2500 Priests of Pcblis in Pinkerton Scot. Poems Repr. 

I. 27 (Jam.) Never hot by the dysmel, or the devil. 2570 
Levin Manip. 13/20 Y® dismail, deuUl, diabolus. ijoRRepiy 
Swift's Bickersiaff detected Wks. 2755 H. >- ^5 Away .. 
into your flannel gear . . here is a^ whole pack of dismals 
coming to you with their black equipage. 

f 2. 4 The designation of a mental disease, most 
probably, melancholy 7 (Jam.), hypochondria. Obs. 

a 2605 Montgomerie Flyting w. Polwart 3x5 The doit 
and the dismail, indifferentlie delt. 

*{* 3. pi. Mourning garments. Obs. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VII. 171 How she would 
have adorned the weeds 3 - . Such pretty employment in her 
dismals. 2778 Footf. Trip Calais m. Wks. 1799 II. 363 As 
my lady is deck’d out in her dismals, perhaps she may take 
a fancy to faint. 

4. pi. a. Low spirits, the dumps, the 4 blues . 

2762 Foote Lyar 11. Wks. 2799 I. 298 He.. seems entirely 
wrapt up in the dismals. 2777 J. Q. -Adams in I' a " r - Lett. 
(1876) 265 The spleen, the vapors, the dismals, the horrors 
seem to have seized our whole State. <12834 Lamb Final 
Mem. v. To Mrs. Haslitt 232 When we are in the dismals 


there is now no hope from any quarter whatever. 2836 
Marry at Midsh. Easy xxxiii, He has frightened that poor 
old woman into the dismals. 2893 Edna Lyall To Right 
the Wrong L 44 What business have you to indulge in a 
fit of the dismals On this gala-day? ‘ 

.b. pL ■ Expressions of gloom or despondency. 
'.2774 J. Q. Adams Farm Lett. (1876). 26 Their mutual re- 
proaches, their declamations. .their triumphs and defiances, 
their dismals and prophecies, are all delusion. 

C. pi. Depressing circumstances, miseries. ' ■ 

' 2829' Sporting Mag. XXIV. 107 Quitting the dismals, I 
must relate an amusing anecdote. 2865 Reader 25 Feb. 
221/3 She harps upon the petty annoyances of her dreary 
poverty, and on other dismals of life. 

' 5. A local name of dreary tracts of swampy 
land on the eastern sea-board of the United States, 
esp. in North Carolina. 

1763 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 298, 5 miles from the 
aforesaid mills, near to which the Dismal runs. 2822 H. 
Williams Hist. N. Carolina II. 180 Such are the Dismals, 
so called, and the other great swamps that are numerous in 
the flat country. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 249 The 
‘Great Dismal Swamp with the smaller * Dismals of 
the same character, along the North Carolina Coast. 

D. Comb., as dismal-dreaming. 

. 2599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr.’z 00 And drives away dark dismal- 
dreaming night. 

[Note. As to the identity of dismal with OF. { = AF.) dis 
mal\ — L.. dies mali, see Professor Skeat in Trans. Philol. 
Soc. 1888, p. 2. Already in 1617, Minsheu (whose own 
memory doubtless recalled the time when dismal was used 
Only to qualify days) derived it from ‘ L. dies vialtts, an euill 
and vnhappie time’. Early corroborative evidence comes 
from OF. and Icelandic sources. (1) The Anglo-French 
Art de Kalender of Rauf de Linham, 1256 (MSS. at Glas- 
gow^Oxford, Cambridge; extracts printed by M. Paul Meyer 
in his official Rapport on Documents Manuscrits de f an - 
cienne litiiraturc de la France, Paris 1871, pp. 127-9), has a 
passage of sixty lines on the Dies mali, beginning ‘Oredirrai 
des jours denietz, Que vous dismal ( Bodley MS. dismol) ap- 
pelletz’ [Now shall I tell of the forbidden days. Which you 
call dismal ], and further on * Dismal les appelent plusours, 
Ceo est a dire les mals jours' [Dismal several call them, That 
is to say the evil days]. Here dismal is given as the equi- 
valent of ‘ mals jours evil days. 

(2) A short Icelandic treatise in a Copenhagen MS. (Arna- 
Magnzean 350, written 1363, If. 148 a), begins ‘ Her greinir 
um dismala daga. Tueir ero b e i r dagar 1 huerium manadi 
erat bokmali kallaz dies mali . enn hat illir dagar’ 

[Here tells of the dismal days. There are two days in every 
month that in the book-language (Latin) are called dies 
mali, and that is interpreted * evil days ’]. The word dismal 
is not Norse, and must have been learned from England be- 
fore 1363. In dismala daga, it is probably an adj. accus. 
pi., but may be a sb. gen. pi., ‘ days of the dismals'. Both 
the AF.and the Icelandic treatises give a list of the dis trial 
or dies mali, identical with that given by various mediaeval 
writers, and computable by the mnemonic distich given by 
Du Cange s.v. Dies AEgyptiaci : see sense 2 above.] 
fDi 'Sinai, v. Obs. nonce-wd . [f. prec. adj.] 
intr. ' To feel dismal or melancholy. 

2780 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842) I. 344 Miss L. sung 
various old elegies ..03 how I dismailed in hearing them. 

Dismality (dizmce-liti). [f. Dissial a. +-m\] 
Dismal quality or state ; an instance of this. 

2714 Mandeville Fab. Bees ^2$) 1 . 291 A beggar, .assists 
his cant with a doleful tone and a study’d dismality of ges- 
tures. 2779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary, Let. Susan. Burney 
25 Aug., After ten we took a comfortable walk, which made 
up for our late dismalities. 2867 Miss Braddon Birds of 
Prey v. iii, The desert of Sahara is somewhat dismal . . but 
in its dismality there is at least a flavour of romance. 2890 
H. M. Stanley S/. in Lit. World 21 July 33/2 Tiiedistnali- 
ties of the march from the Albert Nyanza to the East Coast. 
Bi'smalize, [See -IZE.J trans. To make 
or render dismal. Hence Drsmalized ppl. a. 

2734 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Duchess yf Portland 
(2809) I, 19 Dismal faces, which by my art I dismalized ten 
times more. 2885 Masson Carlyle i. 26 A dull and dismal- 
ised blur of the facts. 


Brsmally, adv. [f. Dismal a. + -lt 2 .] In 
a dismal manner; dreadfully; gloomily, dolor- 
ously. 

a 2660 Hammond Rev. ix. (R.), A lion gaping or yawning 
from his prey, and the blood of it about his mouth, looks 
very dismally. 2670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 95 If he be 
either notoriously ignorant or dismally poor. *7°9 Steele 
Taller No. 38 T 6 , I dismally dread the Multiplication of 
these Mortals under, .a settled Peace. 2794 Wordsw. Guilt 
ff Sorrow xlii, Dismally tolled that night the citv clock I 
2840 Dickens Bam. Rudge i, The wind howled dismally- 
among the bare branches of the trees. 2874 Morley 
promise (1886) 114 Their doctrine was dismally lnsulhcienr, 
and sometimes.. directly vicious. 

Drsmalness. [f. ns prec. + -NESS.] ihe 
quality of being dismal ; depressing dreariness or 
gloom ; dolefulness. 

3620 Shelton Quix. III. xxxiv. =45.T|L e . 

..not so light and calm. -but a cennin .. . 

1653 Gataker hW. Annot. 7 <r. 42 All the d.smata« - - 

shouJd be over, as ^ He is like .0 the 

rayeswereremooved 5 ’ Macltod 

raven in . .the dismalness of his cro ak. 7 V an d 

et09.xv.The dismalness of being alone here.. eats mo 
more into my heart. , _ . j AJ - , 

Dismail (dismtE'n), I. ■ i ' / . , , 

f 1 . “a! To undo as a man ; to deprive of « hat 

constitutes the Obs.^ ^ Man by dealh ; s 

1627-47 Feltha disman'd. 1633 Earl March. At 

absolutely dtvi . spectacle., more terrible, than 

i£m. to stand by, and see a man d.s- 
“S d ^/.VfBACON Disc. Gcrct. Eng. il >•.(> 739) 6 AU 
jrs d in that man that hath once dismanned himself. 
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DISMA2V ACLE. 


DISMAYFtJLLY. 


2 . To deprive (a country, etc.) of men. 

1863 Kinclake Crimea 1 . jdv. 293 This is why I have 
chosen to say that France was dismanned. 

f Disma'nacle, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
irans. To free from manacles or shackles. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 31 1 Till it [the soul] be dls- 
manacled of the clogging flesh, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 
Mon, (1642) 39 Such Caitifes as .. are dismanacled, un- 
shackled, raised up. 

tDismand, -matrnd, v. Obs. [ad. Sp. 
desmandar to countermand, red. desmandarse to 
disband, stray from the flock, obs. It. dismandarsi 
1 in Grison is taken when a horse doth fiie or depart 
out of the ring or compasse where he is ridden * 
(Florid), f. des- , Dis- 4 + inandar , L. mandare to 
command.] refi . To disband, to go off duty. 

1598 Barret Thcor : JVarres iv. i. p8 Vpon small occasions 
doe they dismande themselues. Ibid. 103 Not to suffer any 
souldier. .to dismaunde himselfe..vntill the whole Regiment 
he all entred. 

t Disma'ngle, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 5.] irons . 
To cut in pieces; = Mangle. Hence fDis- 
m&’nglmg ppl. a. Obs. 

* 1659 D. Pell Impr.Sea. 392 Ships.. in which lye murder- 
ing Guns, mortal engines, and dismantling bullets. Ibid. 
611 Decks be-decked with all sorts of dismangling bullets. 

Dismantle (dismnrnt’i), v. [ad. obs. F. des-. 
manteller 4 to take a mans cloake off his backe ; 


also, to dismantle, raze, or beat downe the walls 
of a fortresse ’ (Cotgr. 1611), mod.F. dtmanteler, 
f. des - Dis- 4 + manteler to cloak, Mantle.] 

•{* 1 . irans. To divest of a mantle or cloak ; to un» 
cloak, lit. and fig. Also b. intr. (for ref.) Obs . 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 32 He must take heed 
he shew not himselfe dismantclled and exposed to scome 
and iniury. j6xx Shahs. IVint. T. iv. iv. 666 Muffle your 
face, Dis-mantle you, and . . disliken The truth of your own 
seeming. 1623 Cockeram, Dismantle , to vncloath one. 
1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 57 When the warm influence of 
a hke-perswaded Princes Favour, invites him to come abroad 
and dismantle his Secrecies. 

b. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 33 A delicious 
st reame.. refreshes the fields, forcing Flora to dismantle. 

2 . To divest or strip of (any clothing, covering, 
protection, or the like). 

1602 Shahs, Ham. 11. ii. 293 This Realme dismantled was 
of Toue himselfe. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. /( 1655) 55 
Authority, whereof if Soveraignty be once dismantled, once 
stript, she is soon trampled upon. 1674 N. Cox Gcntl. Re - 
creat. 11. (1677) 166 Pluming, is after the Hawk hath seized 
her Prey, and dismantles it of the Feathers. 1784 Cowper 
Task vi. 178 All this uniform uncoloured scene Shall be dis- 
mantled of its fleecy load. 1821 Combe Wife in. 161 The 
chin dismantled of its beard. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit . 
Btirmah II. 73 Houses, .dismantled of their roofs. 

+ 3 . To strip off or remove (that which covers). 
1605 Shahs. Lear 1. 1. 220 To dismantle So many folds of 
fauour. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 26 Such exotic, 
garbes, as.. dismantles their native lustre. 

4 . To strip (any thing) of the necessary equip- 
ment, furniture, or apparatus, to unfurnish ; esp. to 
strip (a fortress) of its defences and equipments ; to 
strip (a vessel) of its sails, rigging, etc., to unrig. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 136 The Persians caused this Hyp- 
parenum to be dismantled. 2639 Fuller Holy War in. iv. 
(1647) 1x4 Saladine .. dismantled all his cities in the Holy 
land. 1772 Ann. Reg. 237/2 The Favorite frigate shall be 
dismantled, by putting her rudder on shore. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer ^. s)s,v. Leicester , Before the castle was dis- 
mantled, it was a prodigious building. 1794 Sullivan Vino 
Nat. II. 198 When Greece was dismantled by the Romans. 
1842 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 226 One of those tempests’ 
..fell with terrible force on the little navy. .dismantling 
some of the ships.^ 1891 T. W. Reid Life Ld. Houghton I. 
x. 449 Engaged . .in dismantling the rooms, .which had been 
for so many years his home in London. 
fif- x 79 * w* Roderts Looker-on (1794) I. 431. No. 30 
Calculated.. to dismantle the mind and scatter its materials 
of knowledge. 

5 . To render (fortifications, or the like) useless 
for their purpose ; to pull down, take to pieces, 
destroy, raze. 

1575 Fenton Guimard, iv. i S3 The Florcntins .. bound 
them selucs . . to dismantle euen to the earth, the hastillion 
winch had so much molested the Siennoys. 1581 Mulcaster 
Pentium VI. (1887) Vnttll such time, as nature shall dis- 
mantle, and pull it [the body] downe her selfe. 1653 H. 
Cocas tr . Piute sfrnv. xxxviii. t 53 Causing all the walls of 
it to be disra.mtelled.he razed the place quite to the ground. 
167. Comber Comp. TemfU 1.5 3 (K.) Sin . . defaceth its 
beauty, dismantles its strength, and brings down its highest 
and noblest faculties. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Mint. Bridges 
(cd . 3) 371 The gun was dismounted . . the carriage dismantled 
and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore. 

Hence Dismantling 1 vbl. so . ; Disma*ntler, one 
who dismantles or strips. 
x6ix Core r.. Desman fellementj a dismantling. 1649 Milton 
Eiken.xx LWh (1847) 323/1 For the dismantling of his 
letters he wishes ‘they may be covered with the cloak of 
confusion*. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 77 The dismantling of 
the Nymphs is also an additional Task in reference to the 
Workers. 1758 Monthly Rev. 534 The dismantles of our 
woods and groves, iB 3 q Athenxum 2 Nov. 596/2 The utterly 
wanton dismantling of the Guesten Hall [at’ Worcester]. 
Dismantled, tpd a. [f. prcc. + -ed J.] De- 
prived of clothing, equipment, or fortifications. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Cones taggio 309 The citie of Angrn and 
all other places being dismantled and weake, they had no 
other detente then the landing, a x8oo Cowper Iliad (ed. 2) 
Xii. 486 The dismantled wall. x868 Freeman Norm. Con 7. 
OB76) 1 1 . viii. 207 He repaired and garrisoned the dismantled 
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fortress. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 244 The driven dis- 
mantled hulk. 

Dismantlement, [f. as prec. + -ment : cf. 
mod.F. dtfmanlMemeniy older desmantellemcnt .] 
The net or process of dismantling. 

1870 Daily Nevus 22 Dec., The fortifications on the horse- 
shoe enceinte . . are notv also undergoing a vigorous process 
of dismantlement 1876 Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. n. ix. 332 
Then came the dismantlement of Athens by Lysander. 1 1882 
Standard 14 July, The ultimatum then gave the choice of 
dismantlement or bombardment. 

Disma*rble, v. [Dis- 7.] irans. To free from 
marble, divest of marble-like appearance. 

1830 W. Taylor Hist. Sum. Germ. Poetry II. 397 Dis- 
mantled, free, he stalks around. 1855 M. Arnold Poems t 
Youth 4 Calm 3 There’s nothing can dismarble now The 
smoothness of that limpid brow. 

t Disma'rch, v. Obs. [ad. 16th c. F. des - 
march-er 4 to step, or goe, backe . . to retire . . loose 
ground* (Cotgr.), f. des- Dis- 4.+ marcher to 
March.] intr. To march or fall back, to retreat ; 
to march off, retire. Hence f DismaTehing vbLsb. 

1596 Life Scanderbeg 225 He [Scanderbeg] dismarched 
therefore with as great secrecy as possible. 1600 Holland 
Livy XI. lxiii. 86 The enemies, .dismarched away [abeunt] 
as speedely as they could. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 115 To 
dismarch from an enemy, was euer held dishonourable by a 
man of valour. 1635 Barriffe Mil. Discipi. lxxxii. (1643) 
234 Of dismarching, or firing in the Reere. 

f Disma'rch, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 16th c* F. 
desmarche , f. desviarcher : see prec.] A retreat. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxiii. 574 The enemie .. traced 
him hard at heeles in his dismarch [abeunitum]. 
Disma’rk, v. rare. [ad. obs. F. desmarquer 
(now dhnarquer) * to take away the marke from’.] 
trans. To deprive of (distinguishing) marks. 

1632 Thomas 0/ Reading in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) I. 
146 Then before the horse should go from thence, he would 
dismarke him. 1894 Blackzu, Mag. Dec. 850/2 Before the 
horse left this, the man dismarked Him, cropped his ears, etc. 

Disma'rket, v. [Dis* 7b.] trans. To deprive 
of the legal character and privileges of a market. 

1878 Daily Nevus 13 Dec., The Court proposed to dismarket 
the two existing Leadenhall markets, and had . . applied to 
Parliament for the requisite powers. 

+ Disma'rry, v. Obs. rare. [ad. 16th c. F. 
desmarier 4 todiuorce,vnwcd, or vnmarrie* (Cotgr.), 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + marier to Marry.] trans. To 
annul the marriage of. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxc. [cIxxxvl] 583 He was 
dismaryed, and maryed agayne to another gentylwoman. 

t Disma-rshall, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To derange, disorder, throw into confusion. 

1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Flowers Sion 31 What was dis- 
marshalled late . . Is now most perfect seen, 
t Disma'sk, v. Obs. [ad. obs. F. desmasquer 
‘ to vnmaske, discouer, pull, or take off bis maske 
(Cotgr.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + masque Mask.] trans. 
To divest of a mask or covering ; to tinmask. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. Z.. v. ii. 296 Faire Ladies maskt, are 
Roses in their bud: Dismaskt. .Are Angels vailing clouds, 
or Roses blowne. 1509 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 184 Their 
plausible pretences being now dismasked. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. Hib. 1.(1821) 1 To dismaske themselves of that 
cloake of subjection which before they pretended. 1651 
Walton in Reliy. Wot ton (1672) 2x3 The Marquess . . 
thought best to dismask bis Beard. 

Dismast (dismerst), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Mast 
sb. ; cf. F. dimdter , obs. desmaster (1680 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] trans. To deprive (9. ship) of masts; to 
break down the masts of. 

*747 Genii. Mag. XVII. 486 She fired single guns at 
us, in order to dismast us. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. v. 172. 
1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 27 His ship was quickly dis- 
masted by the superior fire of his adversary. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico (1850) I. 200 A furious storm . . dismasted his ship. 
Hence Disma’sted ppl. a . ; also Disma’stment 
[cf. F. dfmdtemcnt ], f Disma-stnre, the action of 
dismasting a ship, 

1762 Falconer Shipzur. ir. 749 The hull dismasted there 
awhile may ride. X781 Arbutiinot in Weslm. Mag. I X. 265 
My letter . . will have acquainted their Lordships with the 
. . dismasture of the Bedford, in a gale of wind. 1828 
Webster refers to Marshall for Dismastment. 2868 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. 98 Leaky, dismasted, a most helpless prey 
To winds and .waves. 

Disma*tch, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. Not 
to match or suit. Hence Disma'tchment. 

2592 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 907 Blush not (my book) 
nor think it thee dismatches.To beare about vpon thypaper- 
Tables, Flies, Butterflies, [etc.]. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in 
the Air iv; (Hoppe), The dismatchment of the furniture. 

+ Dismaw, v. Obs. rare . [Dis- 7 c.] trans. 
To empty out from the maw. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV. vii. 50 You may dismaw all that 
you have in your troubled heart and grieved entrails. 

Dismay (dism? 1 *), sb. [f. Dismay v. Cf Sp.' 
desmayo a swoon, dismay, Pg. desmaio a fainting 
fi t, It . smago (Korting, 2960), from the corresp. vbs.J 
Utter loss of moral courage or resolution in pros- 
pect of danger or difficulty ; faintness of heart from 
terror or from feeling of inability to cope with peril 
or calamity. 

. >59° SrcNsEK F. Q, 21. xi.4x Awhile he stood in this aston- 
ishment, Yet would he not for all his great dismay Give over 
to effect his first intent. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. m.ii. 62 
\\ ith much more dismay I view the fight, then thou that 


mak’st the fray. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 422 Each In otht/s 
count’nance red his own dismay. 1740 Prrr ASneid 
(R.), Ev’n hell’s grim porter shook with dire dismay, 
Cowter Iliad xii. 54 He no dismay Conceives or tenor in his 
noble heart. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 56 Our unfor- 
tunate travellers, contemplated their situation .. in perfect 
dismay. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V . xl. 144 An eclipse of the 
sun spread universal dismay at Thebes. 1863 Geo. Etjor 
Romola 1. xii, [She] lifted, .her hands in mute dismay. 

'j' b. Dismaying influence or operation. Obs. 

1504 Spenser Amoretti Ixxxvii, I wander as in darkened 
of the night, Affrayd of every dangers least dismay. 1^ 
— F. Q. v. ii, 50^ Like as a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
Upon a rocke with horrible dismay. 

Dismay (disme 1 *), vJ- Forms: 3~4<Iemay{e, 
4 demay3e, desmai, 4-5 dismaye, dysmay, 4- 
dismay, (4-6 dismaie, 5 desmaye, dia-, dysamay). 
[Appears to represent an OF. orAF. typ t*desmaitr, 
dtmaier (Palsgr. has a pa. pple. dismay £) = Sp. 
desmayar * to dismay, to discourage . . to swoune’ 
(Minsheu), Pg. desmaiar , It, sinagare ' to trou- 
ble, to vexe, to annoy’ (Florio), Romanic type 
*dismagare , f. dis-, Dis- 4 + -mag-, app. ad.OHG. 
inagan to be powerful or able (see May v.) ; cf. 
Amay, Esmay, representing the ordinary OF. form 
esmaier : —*cxm agd re .] 

1 . trans. To deprive of moral courage at the 
prospect of peril or trouble ; to appal or paralyze 
with fear or the feeling of being undone ; utterly 
to discourage, daunt, or dishearten. . refi , f Tobe 
filled with dismay ; to lose courage entirely. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 156 He wende for}>, and sojie oat 
here fon, Some heo fonde ligge slepe, heo demayde hem 
anon. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.^1645 Nowe go\> Gij sore des- 
maid, His woundes him han iuel afreyd. c 1340 Gaw. ff Gr. 
Knt. 470 Dere dame, to day demayjyow neuer. c 1350 Will. 
Palerue 3800 )>ou3n here be mam mo i>an }e, dismaie }e 
nou}t perfore. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) tv. xxxviii. 
64 He helde hym self abasshed, and desmayed. c 1430 Lydg. 
Citron, Troyv.xxxvi , In herte for loue disamayde. iS77 
~~ ' 1 That both win 


B. Googe Hcresbaclis Husb. w. (is ; 
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his barking he may discover, and with his sight dismay the 
Theefe. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess . Avni, Let not this 
dismay Thee. 1781 Gibbon peel, F, II. xlvi. 730 Inc 
enemies were dispersed and dismayed. 1857 Lqxgf. GM 
Leg. 1. Chamber in Castle Vautsberg , I heard . . Of your 
maladies.. Which neither astonished nor dismayed me. 
f 2 . To defeat or rout by sudden onslaught Obs, 
[Cf. 2297 in 1.] 1596 Spenser F, Q. v. ii. 8 He. .there as- 
sales His foe confused. .That horse and man he equally ais- 
maies. Ibid. vi. x. 13 When the bold Centaures made that 
bloudy fray With the fierce Lapithes which did them dismay. 

f 3 . intr. To become utterly discouraged or faint' 
hearted. Obs. , 

* *375 Joseph 'A rim. 31 Whon loseph herdefar-of,beca 4 
hem not demay^en. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxn*. v, be 
of good chere, and for nothyng dismaye. iS 7 8 
Conq. W. India 227 For all those bragges Cortez disma’de 
not. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI , in. iii. x Dismay not (Prmc«? 
at this accident. 1596 J. Norden (title), A Chnstian .. • 
couragement vnto all English Subiects not to disraaieat 
Spanish Threats. , , ^ . , 

*|* Dismay*, z \ 2 Obs. nonce-tod. [f. 1 a + 

May sbi] trans. To strip of May-blossom. 

x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. (1888) 99 And may, dis- 
mayed, Thy coronet must be. . , 

t Dismayd, ///. a. (In Spenser.) Fxplaine 
by editors, for *distnadc y i. e. ims-madc, mis-shapen. 

2590 Spenser F.Q. 11. xi. xx Whose hideous shape* 
like to feendes of hell, Some like to houndes, som 
Apes, dismayd. . j 

Dismayed (dism^'d), ppl. a. Also 4 * * 

6 diamado, 6-8 -mai(e)d. [f. DISMAY v. +- *J 
Ovenvhelmed with fear, etc. ; appalled. 

2513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) IL 765 lh * f 
..sate alone al owe., all desolate, and dbma> • ^ 

Holly bush Horn. Apoth. 22 a, Then is he holy w2J 
and heavy. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. i ?o j-.i 
brought the Gouernor by a dismaied Mes.e^ • . 

J. Davidson AEtteid vm. 238 Then first our 
Cacus dismaid. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ltg. • . ura g C 
ardent and unconquerable spirit ..soon roused t 
of his dismayed countrymen. - 

Dismayedness. [f. p«c. + 

mayed slate or condition ; utter dispiritccin • 

157 x Golding Calvin on Ps.xx ii. 2 Hereupon crav4 
dissmaydnesse and dread, which compelled 
release of death. 1603 Holland P March s M • , are 00 t 
shame and dismaiednesse which maketn us tnai /jgei) 
looke a man in the face, a 1649 Winthrop A e* * J icm 

1 . 12 There appeared no fear or dismayedness . f , 
. 70 . W. WorroN Hist. Rome i. .9 <i,sc0 ' t S 1 

plexity, dismayedness . . or distrust. 

Dismayer. [f. Dismay ».+-eh •] 
dismays or appals. , w »ni 

1594 Southwell Jlf. Magd. Run, 'f/ arcl ' rt r j! rr i.:;r T 
shee by their comming, but . • two djsnwye Djuntir* 
« 1622 Ainsworth Annbt. Ps. Iiv. 5 ( x .® 39 ) , . * 
tjTants, terrible dismayers, as Saul and ms ^ i pall 

Dismay-fnl, a. [f. Dismay sb. + - IUL J 
of or fraught with dismay ; appallmg- 


One who 


r .586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cvJ ix, r ° r gj.-'n. v. si V 
dismayfutl lightning, shiny. ’Sft } t5i3 Ji. lie*'/! 

Much dismay’d with that dismay full • r drier. ,! - 
Edw. //, cix, In that sad dismailull howt r of « f ^ p „. 
G. Macdonald T. Wingfield v i, That tho £ 
dismayful. , . 

Hence Dismay *fully adv., in tnsmaj • fa3Xeu 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. viii, 38 Irom ' 
deare dismay fully they flew. 



DISMAYING. 

+ Dismaying, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dismay v. + 
-ING k] The action of the vb. Dismay ; daunting; 
dismay. 

13, . K. Alts. 2B01 Men myghte ther y-seo hondis wrynge 
. . Sway, and gret dismayng. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xlvi. 3 There is no cause of dismaying in y a faythfull. x6xx 
Bible *}er. xlviii. 39 So shall Moab be a derision, and a dis- 
maying to all them about him, 2666 Pepys Diary 4 July, 
It was pure dismaying and fear which made them all run 
upon the * Galloper 

Dismaying, ppl. a. [-ING 2 .] That dismays. 
1653 Gataker Viiui. Atinot. Jcr. 96 They fil mens heds 
with dismaying fears. 18x6 Scott Bl. Dwarfii, They pre- 
sented themselves with a readiness which he felt to be some- 
what dismaying. 1817 Shelley Rev. Islam ir. xix, To tread 
life's dismaying wilderness Without one smile to cheer. 
Hence + Dismayingly adv. Obs. 

1731 Bailey, Dismayingly , dishearteningly. 

X)ismayl(e, obs. form of Dismail v. 
t Dismay ’ment. Obs. [f. Dismay v. + -ment.] 
s= Dismay sb., dismaying. 

1600 E^. Walker Sp. Mandcuille 66b, He.. bad him be of 
good courage, and shake off that dismaiment. a 1640 W. 
Fenner Sacr. Faithfttll (1648) 39 A base dismayment of 
spirit below or beneath the strength that is in a man. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 45 Naaman heere had his dismaiments. 

Disme (claim), var. of Dime sb. and v. The sb., 
besides its historical use in the senses * tenth ’ and 
‘tithe’, is used, in the earliest Eng. book on the 
subject, for ‘Decimal arithmetic’, also attrib. or 
as atfj .— 1 dedmaV. 

1608 A. Norton {tide) Disme : The Art of Tenths, or De* 
cimall Arithmeticke . .invented by Simon Stevin. Ibid. C j b, 
Disme is a kind of Arithmeticke, invented by the tenth pro- 
gression .. by which also all accounts . . are dispatched by 
whole numbers, without fractions or broken numbers. Ibid. 
Cij b, The numbers of the second and third Definitions be- 
fore-going [*364, *3759] are generally called Disme numbers. 
/bid., There are 3 orders of Disme numbers giuen. 

f Disme a-nor, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 + meanour 
in Demeanour : cf. Mismeanour.] To misbehave, 
misconduct (oneself). 

1598 Barret Thcor. Warres iv. i. 102 Taking.. care.. the 
souldiers dismeanour not themselues. 

t Dismea*surable, a. Obs. Also des-. [a. 
OF. desmesurable (in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + 
mesurable Measurable.] Beyond measure, im- 
moderate, excessive. Hence Dismea'surably 
immoderately, excessively. 

1474 Caxton Chesse m. vii. H viij, I make them Hue In 
misery that I see lyue dismeasurably. 0477 — Jason 16 
To whom he gaf so demesurable a stroke in the middes of 
his shelde that he perced hit. Ibid. 31 To the knight., 
he gaf a strook so dismesurably that he clefte his hede. 

*f* Dismea*sure, a. Obs. rare. In 5 dysme- 
sure. [app. a. OF. desmesur i, pa. pple. of des- 
mesurer : see next.] = Dismeasured. 

c 1400 tr. Secret a Secret., Gov. LordsJt. 102 pay shalle hate 
pe as dysmesure. 

t Dismea*sure, v. Obs. [ad. OF. des me surer 
(Godef.) to go to excess or beyond measure, f. des-, 
Dis- 4 + mesurer to Measure. Cf. Sp. desmesurar 
‘to be vnmeasurable, to‘ be vnruly’ (Minsheu).] 
rejl. To show want of moderation in one’s conduct. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres it. i. 19 It is his part to appre- 
hend the offenders, yet in such sort, that he dismeasure him- 
selfe with none, but execute thesame with great moderation. 

*f* Dismea’sured, a. Obs. Also des-, dys-. 
[f. Dis- + Measured, repr. OF. desmesur 4 ] 

1 . Unmeasured; out of measure; immoderate, 
excessive ; going beyond bounds, unrestrained. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 123/3, I..wende to haue saued 
the and thou art desmesured in worldly loue and flesshly. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. If. Aurel (1546) Bij, I wyll 
not that my penne bee so dismeasured to reproue so muche 
the aunciente men. 158^ T. Washington tr. Nicholas's 
Voy. n. ix. 43 Sapho .. m a fury and rage of a love dis- 
measured, she cast her selfe..into the Sea. 
b. Excessive in size, immense. 

1584 B. R. Herodotus 10 b, A wyld bore strangely dis- 
measured and overgrowne. 

2 . Wrongly measured ; in false measure. 

1 S74 Hellowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. 50 To them he giueth 
all things variable, dismeasured, and by false weight. 

3 . as adv. Immoderately. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 64 O Paynym, dysmesured al day 
thou vauntest the. 

+ Disme’ddle, v. obs. rare. [ad. ONF. des- 
inedler , OF. desmesler, -metier 1 to loosse, open., 
disintangle’ (Cotgr.), mod.F. dimeter, f. des-, Dis- 
4 + medler, mesler, meter to mingle, mix.] trans . 
To unfasten, loosen, disentangle. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xiii, She opened her breste 
..and dysmedlid her blonke heeris. 

Dismember (dismcmbai), v. Forms: 4-6 
dis-, dysmembre, 5 desmembre, 5- dismember; 
also 3-6 demembre : see Demember, [a. OF. 
desmembre-r (nth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. di- 
me mbrer = Pr., Sp., and It. desmembrar , It. di)s- 
membrare , med.L. dismembrdre and demembrdre, 
f. Dis- 4, De- 6 + membrum limb.] 

1 . trans. To deprive of limbs or members ; to cut 
off the limbs or members of ; to tear or divide limb 
from limb. (In quot. 1697, to castrate.) . • 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 559 Most reu^e it was ido, pat sir 
Simon olde man demembred was so. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 
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DISMEMBRATOR. 


1150 pat we ne scholde to depe gon, be hangid & to-drawe, 
Ouper be demembrid euerechoun. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3488 
Dyssmembrit as marters, & murtheret to dethe. 1540-1 
Elyot Image Gov, 46 Ye would e with your owne handes 
dismembre hym & plucke him in pieces. . a 1618 Raleigh 
Mahomet 42 Seeing Ataulpho entering . . dismembred of nose 
and ears. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 11. Hi. (1715) 204 
Some were so rigid Observers of the rules of chastity that. . 
they dismember’d themselves. 1725 Pope Odyss. m. 322 
Fowls obscene dismember’d his remains. *855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 286 To be tom with redhot pincers, smeared 
with melted lead, and dismembered by four horses. 

b. trans/. 

• 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 624 A never yet repaired 
dismembring of this Tree. 1726 Shelvocke Fqy. round 
World (1757) 257 Palm-cabbage is .. the head of this tree, 
which being cut off, and dismembered of its great spreading 
leaves, [etc.]. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 03 Its branches 
are so tough as to withstand the fury of gales that would 
dismember most other trees. ^ 1839 Murchison Silur . Syst . 

I. xxxi. 424 Their eruption dismembered the strata. 

f C. To carve: said in reference to herons and 
some other birds. Obs. 

15x3 Bk. Kcmynge in Babces Bk. 265 Termes of a Kerver. . 
Dysmembre that heron. 1514 Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliv. The Kerver . . Ins Knife in his hande 
Dismembring a crane, or somewhat deynteous. 1804 Farley 
Lond. Art Cookery (ed. 10) 203 To dismember a Hem. Cut 
off the legs, lace the breast down the sides. 1885 Illustr. 
Lond. News 10 Oct. 362/3. 

2 . Jig. To divide into parts or sections, so 
as to destroy integrity ; to cut up, cut to pieces, 
mAugle, muAvlAta : in accent chiefly, To divide 
and partition (a country or empire). 

1303 R. BrunnE II and l . Synne 66$ To swere grete o]>ys • . 
As we folys do . . Dysmembre Iesu alle pat we may. c 2330 
— - Chron . (1810) 313 pe coroune forto saue^ Dismembred 
not a dele. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cxlvii. 133 So dyd 
this Charlis dismembre and cut or breke the enemyes of 
Fraunce throughe his hyghe prowesse. 1585 Abp. . SaKdys 
Serm. (1841) 246 Such doctrines as do either poison the 
church with heresy, or dismember and rent it asunder with 
schism. 1 62 a N. De Lawne tr. Du Moulin? s Logick 123 
He .. must dismember the said question into two parts. 
1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. x68 ( His dominions were 
dismembered. 1840 Carlyle Heroes Hi. (1872) 106 Italy., 
poor Italy lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appear- 
ing in any protocol or treaty as a unity at all. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ii. § 2. 65 Mercia had been dismembered to pro- 
vide another earldom for his son. 

+ 3 . To cut off, sever from the body (a limb or 
member). (In quot. 1616, To mangle or mutilate.) 

1580 [see Dismembered Ppl. a. 2]. i6ox Holland Pliny 

II. 423 When any part of the body is cut off or dismembred. 
16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country ; Farms 126 The slitting of 
a horses nosthrils.. by dismembring the organ or instrument 
whereby he drawethvp the aire,doth breed in him a greater 
difficultie of breathing. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xx. 3x9 
A hand, or foot dismembred from the body. 1694 tr. Mil- 
ton's Lett. State Feb. an. 1655 Wks. (1851) 339 The wresting 
of the Kingdom of Poland from Papal Subjection, as it 
were a Horn dismembred from' the Head of the Beast. 

f b. Jig. and transf. To cut off, separate, sever, 
from the main body; chiefly in reference to a country 
or region. ? Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 922 To dismember the other 
Towns of Boeotia from the city of Thebes. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. < 5 - F. I. xiii. 271 Britain was thus dismembered from 
the empire. 1802 R. Brookes Gazetteer (yd. 12) s.v. Polotsk , 
Part of a palatinate of Lithuania, dismembered from Poland 
by the treaty of partition in 1772. C2815 Jane Austen 

Pcrsuas. 11. ii, Having dismembered himself from the 
paternal tree. 

4 . [f. Dis- 7 b + Member.] To cut off from mem- 
bership. • 

1649 Prynne Vittd. Liberty Eng. 10 The House of Com- 
mons . . having no more Authority to dis-member their fellow- 
members, then any Judges., have to dis-judge.. their fellow 
Judges. 1683 T. Hunt Dej C Charter Lotid. 42 Leave to 
go out of that Society, and dismember themselves, a 1734 
North Lives I. 17S The parliament met, and .. the new 
members were attacked . . and were soon dismembered by 
vote of the house. 1884 S. S. Seal in Solicitors' Jml. 
8 Nor. 30/2 Becoming a defaulter .. would have involved 
his being dismembered from the Exchange. 

Hence Disme*mbering ppl. a. 

1861 J. G. Sheppard Fall Rome 1. 59 Long before the dis- 
membering deed of Constantine. 

Disme*mbered, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed L] 

1 . Deprived of members or limbs ; divided limb 
from limb ; cut or broken in pieces ; mangled. 


mutilated, a. lit. 

1552 Huloet, Dismembred or Iackynge some lymmes. 
<2x656 Bp. Hall Occas. Med it. (1851) 152 We have seen 
mountebanks, to swallow dismembered toads. 1752 Foote 
Taste ii. (ed. 4) 05 Let me embrace the dear, dismember’d 
Bust l 1827 Pollok Course T. vm, Old vases and dis- 
membered idols. 

b. transf. and fig- (In quot. 1578 of leaves: 
Divided, cut.) 

2578 Lyte Dodoens v. xlviii. 612 The leaves be almost lyke 
the leaves of Coriander, but dismembered and parted into 
smaller jagges or frengis. *603 Knoixes //A/. Turks (1621) 
85 This dismembered empire, now in the hands of many. 
1862 S. Lucas Sccularia 5 Dubious fragments of a dis- 
membered truth. 

c. Her. Of a charge representing an animal : 
Depicted without limbs or members ; or, with the 
members separate from the body as if just cut 
off. 

1572 BossewelL Armorie ti. 42 Howe many and sundrie 
wayes they [Lions] are borne in armes, as . . Couped, Dis- 
membred, Vulned. 1727-5* Chambers Cycl., Distncmbered, 


in heraldry’, is applied to birds that^ have neither feet nor 
legs ; as also to lions, and other animals, whose members 
are separated.. 2882 Cussans Her. vi. 90 A Lion rampant 
dismembered is borne by the Maitland Family. 

1 2. Cut off or severed, as a limb or member ; 
severed from the main body. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 729 When these poor dis- 
membred members were brought to Rome, Antonius . . 
commanded his head and his hands should . . be set up 
oyer the pulpit. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes <5- Qua/., The 
dismembred part of the Plant may retain the texture of its 
more stable parts. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 57 They 
are a dismembered branch of the great Appalachian family. 

Disme*mberer. Also 5 de-. [f. as prec. + 
-er k] One who or that which dismembers. 
(In Puttenham, the rhetorical figure Dialysis.) 

.1491 [see Demembrer]. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie jh. 
xix. (Arb.) 230 margin , Dialisis, or the Dismembrer . . A 
maner of speach.npt vnlike the dilemma of the Logicians. 
1865 W. Kay Crisis HuP/eldiana 17 note. So much even the 
Dismemberers are compelled to allow. 1870 Daily Nezvs 
27 Sept., .When ..the famous ‘ dismemberer’ Frederick II, 
obtained impunity for his rape of Western Poland. 
Disme'nibering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
1 . The action of the verb Dismember ; dismem- 
berment. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 517 For cristes sake ne swereth 
nat so synfully in dismembrynge of Crist, by soule, herte, 
bones, and body. 156^-57 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 157/2 That 
no bishop nor . . clergie should be at the judgement of anie 
mans death or dismembring. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653I 1 In. distn.em.hrmg of the legge or atm below 
the knee.or elbow. x^yjGovt. Venice 75 The dismembring 
of Bressia .. from the Dutchy of Milan. x8x6 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817) I. 244 Shooting, beheading, maiming, and dis- 
membering, all are executed as the monarch awards upon 
the spot. 

*]* 2 . eoncr. A division into members ; a separate 
member or part. Obs. rare. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. x. (1632) 570 Of so many dis- 
memDrings [Fr. membres ] that Sufficiency hath, patience 
sufficeth us. 

3 . attrib. 

2.612 Woodall Surg. Mate VI ks. (1653) 5 The dismem- 
bring saw. 17x5 Kersey, Dismembring- knt/e , a Surgeon’s 
Instrument to cut off a Limb, etc. 
Disme'mbennent. [f. Dismember v. + 
-ment : cf. OF. desmembrement , mod.F. dl-i] 

1 . The act of depriving of members or limbs, or 
of dividing limb from limb. 

x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 45 The.. dismember- 
ments and lingering deaths that insects often suffer. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 245 Thus dismemberment is now 
the usual punishment for crimes, whereby death is supposed 
to be earned. 

2 . transf. and fig. Division of a whole into parts 
or sections, so as to destroy its integrity ; cutting 
to pieces, partition (e.g. of a country or empire'). 

a 1752 Bolingbroke The Occasional Writer No. xx (R.) 
To prevent the dismembennent of their monarchy. 2772 
Ann. Reg. 2 The present violent dismemberment and parti- 
tion of Poland. 1849 Cobden Speeches 69 Now, don’t give 
faith to the idea .. that self-government for the colonies is 
the same thing as dismemberment of the empire. 1866 
Felton Anc. <5- Mod. Gr. I. vii. 111 Modern criticism has., 
attempted the same process of dismemberment as with the 
Iliad. 

b. Separation from the main body. rare. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. $ Is. (1846) I. ii, Aversion .. to the 
dismemberment of their country from the Aragonese mon- 
archy. Ibid. I. v. 233 Isabella .. would not. consent to the 
dismemberment of a single inch of the Castilian territory- 

c. cp\&s\-concr. A detached part formed by sepa- 
ration from the main body. 

1830 Lindlea’ Nat. Syst. Bot\ 98 This order approaches 
more near to Urticeae and Cupuliferse than either Plataneae 
or Salicineae, which may be considered dismemberments, of 
it. x8y3 Mivart Elem. A nat. iv. 269 An extra bone which 
exists in many vertebrates.. is most probably a dismember- 
ment of the scaphoid. 

3 . Expulsion or cutting off from membership. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 262 Reports from the 

Committee of Privileges and Dismemberment. 

Drsmembrate, v- rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. dismembrdre to Dismember.] trans. To 
disintegrate or dismember ; spec, so as to separate 
the flour from the bran after grinding. 

1877 Specif. Patent No. 4099 (Pieper). The design of a 
machine by which the products obtained from roller mms 
may be finally reduced or * dismembrated ’. 

+ Dismembra*tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. dis- 
membrdlion-etn, n. of action f. dismembrdre - see 
-ATION. Cf. OF. demanbration (1366 in Godel.;, 


d Demembration.] = Dismemberment. 

597 [see Demembration], 2653 Gataker J 

r. 175 A very maimed and.maDgled a ^ d 

irtuation, rather then division and distnbution of U 

« Scott Nigel xxx, Prosecuted °" ^e^ger offence. 
rue ad mutilationem, even to dismemberauon. 
)rsmembrator. .[agent-n. f. med.L. dis- 
■mbrdre to Dismember.] Something that dis 
imbrates or disintegrates ; spec, an JTP 
• separating flour from bran, after crushing in a 

J er Patent No. 4099 (Pieper) A dismembrator for 

ll 7 i ^Times 18 May 6AT0 divide and scatter 
cashed meal., the meal passes through a dismem- 
tor consisting oT discs amt d vntfv pra* wr pep, cue 
Idly rotating disc driving the stuff between the puis 
>n [another] stationary [disc]. 
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DISMISSION; 


t Disme’rit, v. Oh. [f. Bis- 6 or 7 a + M erit 
v. or sb . ; cf. Demerit v. 2-4.] 

1. a, trans. To deprive of merit, take away the 
merit of; —Demerit v. 2 . b. ittfr. To lose 
merit, incur blame; .cf. Demerit v. 4 . 

. 1484 Caxton Fables of sEsop 11. xix, An almesse that is 
done for vayne glorye is not merited but dismeryted. 1622 
Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Gusman o' A If n. 76 Neither ray 
sendee dis-merited with My Lord, nor their friendship 
-fayled me at my need. 

2. trans. To fail to merit ; -Demerit v. 3 . 

■ 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman FA If. 1. 58 Since they 
have dis-merited this [blessing] by disobedience. 1629 — 
tr. Fonseca’s Dev. Content fl. 409 Our Sauior. .would therby 
giue her occasion to confesse her fault, and not to disment 
the mercie that was offered vnto her. 

+ Disme*fctled, ffl. a. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
"Deprived or devoid of mettle ; spiritless. 

1650 Llewellyn* Pref Verses . % Gregory’s Post hum a , 
Graie Customs which our dead dismettled sloth Gave up. 

f Dismrgllt, v. Obs. rare, [Dis- 7 a.j traits. 
To deprive of might, render powerless. 

<73586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. vii, Make them fall 
disgraced, shamed, All dissmighted, all diffamed. 

f Dismi'ngle, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6 .] trails. 
To extricate, disentangle (=F. ddmeler). 

1669 Gale True Idea Jansenismt 90 Things being thus 
dismingled and differenced. 

Disrninion, disminister, vbs. *• see Dis- 7 b. 
Dismiss (dismrs), v. Pa. t, and pple. dis- 
missed ; in 5-7 dismyste, -mist. [app. f. L. 
dimiss - ppl. stem of dimittere to send away (see 
Dimit) with the prefix altered to Dis- after the 
already existing Dismit, OF. desmetre. It appears 
to occur first in the pa. pple. dismissed , used 
by Caxton (see sense 3 ) to render the OF. pa. pple. 
desmis ( = L. dimissus), and it is probable that 
this was the way by which dismiss became at 
length the accepted Eng. repr. of L. dimittere in 
.all its senses. It was preceded in use by Dismit, 
and had to contend in ifi-iyth c. with the etymo- 
logically more regular forms Dimit, Dimiss, as 
well as Demit v 2 (from F. ddmettrd)i\ 

1. traits'. To send away in various directions, 
disperse, dissolve (a gathering of people, etc.) ; to 
disband (an army, etc.). 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xix. 41 He dismissed the as- 
semblie. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 104, I may dismisse 
this Court. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. vi. 16 Rely- 
ing on this Treaty of Peace he dismist his Army. 1673 
Ray Journ. Low C. Venice 381 After this . . the Council is 
dismist. 1784 Cowper Ttroc. 624 Dismiss their cares when 
they dismiss their flock. 1819 Shelley Cenci x. iii. 93 For 
God’s sake Let me dismiss the guests ! 

b. intr. (for rcjl.) To disperse from ordered 
assembly ; to break ranks by word of command. 


faintly, 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . vii. 1x1(187: _ 

tional Assembly is harangued . .and dismisses for this night. 
3859 Gen. P. Thompson A udi Alt. II. xcviii. 86 A ministry, 
which . . scatters the boasted counsellors, like a battalion 
on the word * Dis-miss \ 

2. trails. To send away (a person) ; to give per- 
mission to go ; to bid depart. 

1548 Hall Citron., Edzv. IV, (an. 10) zr4 b, So with faj’re 
wordes. .he dismissed the messengers. 3593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, in. it, 78 Please you dismisse me, eyther with I, or no. 
3667 Milton P . L . vii. 308 We can .. dismiss thee ere the 
Morning shine. 1925 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 50 
To dismiss my visitor. 3847 Tennyson Princ . iv. 341 Your 
oath is broken : we dismiss you : go. 

b. irattsf. To send forth (a thing) ; to let go ; 
to give issue or egress to. 

1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. iii. 97 Life being wearie of these 
worldly Barres, Neuer lacks power to dismisse it selfe. 
2670 Cotton Fspemon i. in, 1x6 In a moment he vomited 
out a life, that ought not to have been dismist, till after the 
"?"? r of a thousand torments. 1768 Hawkesworth tr. 
Fetcmaquc ■ xv. (1784) 144/2 As a slinger whirls a stone that 
he would dismiss wuh alt his strength. 1854 Owen in 
bya notch l86S 1 They dismiss the great optic nerves 

3 . To send away or remove from office, employ- 
ment, or position ; to discharge, discard, expel. 
Const, from, + of, and double obj. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 80 Zethephius dismissed ofhis office 
h,5 ^" e V S ° "’ril* -that [etc.}. 1481 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 213 lo be thysmysie from the forsayde frater- 
nyte. 3579 Lyly Fuf lives (Arb.) 194. I meane shortly to 
sue to the Lmpresse to be dismissed of the court 1602 
U'TTJEU. Brief Rrl. (1837) H. 369 Yesterday Si'r John 
Ixjwther was dismist the treasury’. <11700 Dryden To 
Ld. Clifford (L.), He soon dismiss’d himself from state 
affairs. 3729 De For. Crusoe ( j 8^) 11 . iv. 72 They dismissed 
them the society. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 477 The 
King dismissed those of his ministers who still opposed 
a Spanish policy. 

b. To discharge from sendee (a hired vehicle, 
etc.!. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Cor.estaggio 299 Yet did they not 
di>i7ii«se their hired ships. 1836 Marryat Jafhet lxxi. 337, 
I dismissed the coach. 

f 4. To deprive or disappoint of or from some 
advantage. Cf. 10 a. Oh. 

<■1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay men xx. 445 He was dys- 
mysreu ofhis purpose. 1590 Wy.tinn Trav. (Arb.) 22 1 he 
Tnrke .. might, if he would, dismisse them cleanc from 


hauing any water at all. 3632 Lithgow Trav. 11X..T04 The 
Galleys durst not enter the harbour .. The Florentines 
.being dismissed of their Galleys, grew discouraged- 

5. To release or discharge from confinement-. 

[Dysmysse in Halliwell’s ed. of Coventry Myst. (1843) 315 

is an alteration of the MS. dymyssed 

1651 N. -Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. lxvi. 227 Persons 
taken and imprisoned upon excommunication are ordinarily 
dismist without satisfaction to the Prelate. 1709 Stkype 
Ann. Ref. I. i. 38 So to dismiss them, and set them at 
liberty. 1783 J. C. Smyth in Med. Commun. 1 346 She 
. . was dismissed the hospital, perfectly cured, 
b. transf. and fig. 

3591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. 1.(1641) 7/2 Blushing Aurora 
had yet scarce dismist Mount Libanus from the Nights 
gloomy Mist. 1839 De Qviscev Recoil. Lakes Wks.^ 1862 
II. 29 Sometimes a fall from the summit of awful precipices 
has dismissed them from the anguish of perplexity . . by 
dismissing them at once from life. 

6 . To discard, reject; esf. (as Latin dimittere') 
to put away, repudiate (a wife). Also absol, 

3610 Shaks. Temp. it. i. 67 Broome-groues ; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor' loues. 1614 Bp. Hall 
'Recoil. Treat. 473 Whether the wronged husband . . should 
retaine, or dismisse; dismissing, whether he may marry, 
3625 Burges Pers. Tithes 34 God .. hath dismissed Leui, 
and repealed that Law of Tithes. 1649. Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. 393 Breach of wedlock . . for which only had they 
dismissed their wives. 1834 S. Gobat Abyssinia 346 When, 
therefore, a man has dismissed his third wife. 

7. To put away, lay aside, divest 'oneself of, get 
rid of. (Now rare with regard to things material.) 

1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) z6z [Gods] can tbeir form 
dismiss, And, when they will, put on a new disguise. 1683 
>1 rs. Rehn Young King v. i. 53 Dismiss her fetters, and if 
she please Let her have Garments suitable to her sex ; a 3700 
Dryden Ovid's Met. 1. (R.) The crafty God His wings 
dismiss’d, hut still retain’d his. rod. 1772 Johnson Lett, 
to Mrs. Titrate o Nov., This will soon dismiss all incum- 
brances ; and when no interest is paid, you will begin 
annually to lay up. 3851 Ruskin Stones Vcn. { 1874) J. 
xxviii. 325 That the architrave shall entirely dismiss its 
three meagre lines. 

8 . To put away from the mind, leave out of. con- 
sideration, cease to entertain (ideas, emotions, etc.). 

1592 Shaks. Veti. 4- Ad. 425 Dismiss your vows, your 
feigned tears. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 282 Dismissing quite 
All thoughts of Warr. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. vii. 30 
He, smiling, said, Dismiss your Fear. 3784 Cowper Task 
vi. 442 Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, But 
God will never. 3884 Manch. Exam.xj June 5/1 We may 
dismiss any apprehension that the political affairs of Egypt 
will be taken in charge. 

+ b. To allow to pass out of mind ; to forgive ; 
to forgo. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. ii. 102 Those . . which a 
dismis’d offence would after gaule. 3786 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) IV. 34s- The Elders of his Church . . would dismiss 
my promise. 

9. To pass from the consideration or the literary 
"treatment of (a subject), to have done with, bring 
to an end ; hence to treat of summarily. 

3698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind.fyP. 47 Before we dismiss this Dis- 
course, it may be noted [etc.]. 3709 Berkeley 77 *. Vision 

§ 40 Before we dismiss this subject, xjzx Addison Sfect. 
No. 310 T 7, I shall dismiss this Paper with a Story out of 
Josephus. 1873 Tristram Moab v. 70 Both De Saulcy and 
Lynch have dismissed Kerak very shortly. 

10. Law. fa. refi. (with of orinf.) To relieve 
or free oneself from (a legal burden) ; to deprive 
or- exclude oneself from (a legal advantage). Oh. 

3562 in Strype Atm. Ref. I. xxxi. 356 Thereby to be 
-dismissed of all action of debt or trespass. 3574 tr. Little- 
toil's Tenures 53 b, Shee hathe utteslye dismissed her selfe 
to have anye parte of the tenementes. a 3626 Bacon Max. 
‘4- Uses Com. Law xvii. (1636) 64 The Court may dismisse 
themselves of discussing the matter by examination. 3642 
Perkins Prof. Bk. v. §448. 393 The husband doth presently 
dismisse himselfe of the possession. 

b. To send out of court, refuse further hearing 
to, reject (a claim or action). 

1607 Shaks. Cor. it. i. 85 You .. dismisse the Controuersie 
bleeding. 3733 Swift Cadenus 4. Vanessa Wks. 1755 III. 
11. 5 Therefore he humbly would insist. The bill might be 
with costs dismist. 38x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2> VI. 352 The 
appeal should be dismissed and the decree affirmed. 3891 
Law Times XCII.93/2 The plaintiffs action was dismissed 
with costs. 

Hence Dismissed (dismrst) ppl. a. f Dismissing 
vbl. sb. 

3603- xo [see 8 b, 6, above], s6t3 Cotgr., Manumission, 
a manumission, or dismissing. 1627 [see Dismission 2 b]. 
3824 L. Murray Eng. Grata, (ed. 5/ I* 266 ‘What is the 
reason of tins person's dismissing of his servant so hastily?! 
t Dismiss, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
dismissing, a dismissal; also, a document embody- 
ing a dismissal. 

3589 Raleigh Let. in N. 4- Q. Ser. iti. IV. 3 Order from the 
Queen for a dismis of their cavelacions. r6r8 L. Parsons 
in Lismore Papers (16S7) Ser. n. II. 154, 1 send away this 
bearer., with his dissmiss hereinclosed. 1644 Milton 
Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 265 Provided that the dismiss was 
not without reasonable conditions to the Wife. 3678 Mas- 
sacre Irel. 2 The Priests gave the People a dismiss at Mass. 
1 7°5 De Foe Rcz'iezv 17 Feb. in Arb. Gamer VII. 624 At 
the dismiss of their work. 

Dismissal (dismissal), [f. Dismiss?;. + -al ; cf. 
committal, refusal , upheaval. A recent word equi- 
valent to, and now tending to displace the more 
regular Dismission.] = Dismission, q.v. for de- 
tail of senses. 

Not in Johnson or Ash. 3818 Todd, Dismissal \ a word 


of recent use. for dismission. 3825 Jamieson, Dimmay 
Mr. Todd has introduced this as ‘a -word of recent Usa'-e 
for dismission But it is of long sthnding in Scotland i - 

a 3806 Bp. Horsley Ser/m xxxviii. (3826) 46S ‘Send her 
away V that is, grant her petition, and give her her dismissal. 
.1816 Scott Old Mort. v. Never conceived the possibility of 
such a thing as dismissal.^ 3842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
3 (L.) Requesting.. dismissal from the minds ofmymdm 
of preconceived views. 3849 Macaulay Hist. F.ttg. 11 . 13 
His dismissal produced. a great sensation. ^ 3883 Weekly 
Notes 28 Mar. 67/1 Notwithstanding. the dismissal of the 
action. 3889 J. M. Duncan Lect. pis. Women xvL tx> 
This patient has returned since dismissal [from hospital). 

attrib. 1891 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 6/1, The matron’s 
exercise of her dismissal powers. 

. Dismissible (dismrsib’l), a. ' Also *able. 
[f. Dismiss v., on analogy of permissible : see -ble,] * 
Liable to be dismissed or discharged. 

3824 Examiner 422/2 A motion . . for the dismissal of the 
Recorder— if he be dismissable. 3863 Sat. Rer>. 370 A Kicj 
dismissible on proof of legal crime. 3876 Grast lurgk 
Sck. Scotl. 11. xii. 322 The teachers . . are appointed and 
-dismissible by the rector. 

Dismissing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING -.] 
That dismisses. Hence Dismi-s singly adv., with 
a tendency- to dismiss. 

3802 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1803) VI. 133 He received his 
dismissing fee of five guineas. 3880 G. Meredith Trar. 
Com. xvii. (1892) 236 She.. very bluntly and dismissing!)’ 
felt now that his madness was at its climax. 

. Dismission (dismrjon). [n. of- action from 
Dismiss v., corresponding to L. dtmission-em and 
OF. desmission * dismissing, forgoing, resignation’, 
etc. (Cotgr.), mod.F. Admission renunciation. See 
the doublets Dimission and Demission _ The 
jiction of dismissing ; the fact of being dismissed. 
•Now largely replaced in all senses by the equivalent 
Dismissal, q.v. 

. 1. .The formal dispersion, or sending away id 
various directions, of ah assemblage of persons; 
’disbanding of troops. 

a 1646 J. Gregory De sEris et Epochs in Posfhuma (16^) 
130 The Indictions began at the verie dismission of the 
Nicene Council. 3659 B. Harris Parivals Iron Age 252 
To content themselves with that dismission of the ne>r 
Troops, which was already made. 3711 Lend. Gas. Jso-^O; 2 
The Diet. . had this Day a final Dismission. 1798 n fU-eslev 
O wen Desf. 56 The dismission of the French corps roiseu 


2. The sending away of a person ; permission to 
go, leave to depart ; often in earlier use, formal 
leave-taking. „ „ 

- 3608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 4- V„Busic-Epd« Si 

runnes to them.. and after many thanks and dHmissiODS 

hardly intreated silence. 1614 Raleigh Hts.. *» mrfn .*5 
After this dismission of Hobab, Israel began to march ^ 
wards the Desarts. 3660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs t •• 
390 The King.. in presence of all the Court, gives him art’ 
mission. 3703 Maundrell Joum. Jerus.i'F 1 ) 
a civil dismission to the visitants. .3791 CowrER Uay . 

19 From brave Menelaus ask Dismission hence. 


b. A sending away from, or — - - .• . „ 

3627 Donne Serm. xxviii. 282 There falls ..a 
a dismissing out of this world. 3685 N. Mather in C- * , 

Magn. Ckr. (1853) H - 168 Dissolution, .is b «t a dismusion c 
the spirit into its happiness. ^ 3734 Watts 
326 Give me a glorious dismission into that wteUectu, 
blissful world. 3795 Gt bbox A utobiog. 92 ^ he final di 
of the hero through the ivory gate. , 

3. Deprivation of office, dignity, or post 10 
discharge from service. 

J547 Wriothesley Chrou. (1875)1. 187 ^jmee 
sion of my Lord Wriothesley, late Chauncelor. . 

Hist. E,l ? . II. Wks. (i 8 S 0 76 He 


3 SIUU livwvw . 

ushering out of, Ittc» 


a dismission from his charge. *754 f mission 

(1781) VI I. vi. 27 The power, madam, of change ior ;dij & 

thro’ the house, is entirely yours. _ iS^.Seorr , nCt< j 
Pains, penalties, and threats of dismission \%e • ^ 

in vain! 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 43 * To be parm. 
by dismission from the public service. . cju, 

’ bJ The written or spoken form of words a ^ 
such discharge is couched. . . , 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ft Cl. i. i. c6 Your dismiss a Cmvft 
from Ciesar, therefore heare it Anthon). , 

A. ..r.:/ T . A cnCr Hlcnussioil Ftt 


: it Amnony. j mX * 

-. dismission stufl “ | 

IV BiaO’S Aug-lh' 


That, whose 

. AT/tnm(in U) **., 


Ambit. Statesm. 1. 1 A soft < 
words. 3786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 8 
form of the dismission . . is in these words. libera* 

4. Release from confinement ; setting l rc * 
tion,‘ discharge. 

• 3609 Biolf. (Douay) Ln\ xv». 10 That, wnoss ^ 
be the goate of dismission. 1642 Rogers Bpaman 
Jew . . slave . . at his dismission was to has e a gr- ^ 
bim.^ 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. J* 5 . 38 vtetrg., 
mission of prisoners in the Queen’s bench. di*' 

attrib. 3777 Howard Prisons Eng. 
mission fee of each prisoner discharged out . or pyt- 
1 6. Rejection, discarding; «/• repudiation i , 
ting away of a wife. , , c, c tirh« 

»6xx Shaks. Cymb.' Il.jii .57 Yon m BipJ/ 


command to your dismission tends, t v. 7 - 

iv. Wks. (1851) 30 Thence this w»<e and PiW Jf 
mission tooke beginning. 7~ . 

dismiss her with a beneficent and V^ cc . . e xpulst 0, t 

8. Putting aside from consideration , c. ) 

from the mind. 


from the mind. . nu ; c v 

r 7 4J Young M. Th. v. =95 FricmJs ccumr ^ I\ 

sion of oor. Brief. i779-8i Jounson / - i. < -,iy 


'Johnson /‘T j ys } 5e wn 

307 The rectitude of bo'den’s mind BficSCPt 1 

by the dismission of his poetical prejudices 
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DISNTJLL. 


Stud. Nat. Phil. § 70 To demand of him an instant and 
peremptory dismission of all his former opinions. 

Dismissive (dismrsiv), a. [f. Dismiss v. + 
-IVE.J Of the nature of, or characterized by, dis- 
missal ; tending to dismiss ; valedictory. 

1645 Milton Telrach. Wks. (x8$x) 221 The law of Moses 
. .only requires the dismissive writing without other caution. 
1683 0. U. Parish Ch. no Conventicles 32 The He vtissa, or 
dismissive Blessing. 1888 A. S. Wilson Lyric Hopeless 
Love 1 31 The loves peruse the leaf To find no revelancy 
there Dismissive of unsolved despair. 

+ Dismrssment. Obs . [f. as prec. + -ment.] 

-DisMrssioN, Dismissal. 

*591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 204 Glad of so peaceable 
a dismistment. 1650 T. Bayly Herba Parietis 20 Maxi- 
manus asked . . what she meant by that strange picture . . 
adding, moreover, the dismisment of the artist. 

Eismissory (dismi-sari), a. ( sb .) [f. Dismiss 
v . : see Dimissory.] Of or pertaining to dismis- 
sion or leave-taking; parting, valedictory ; = Di- 
missory 1,2. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Malt. xxvi. 30 This [Psalm] they began 
to sing after that di-missory cup. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq. 104 Ordained without Letters dismissory. 

+B. sb. (//.) = Dimissoby sb. 

17x6 M. Davies Athen. Brit. Hi. Crit. Hist. 87 DIs- 
missories or Certificats of the Orthodox Ethicks of the 
Bearer. 

+ Dismi't, v. Ohs. Also 4 dismette, 4-5 dis-, 
dysmytte. [app. a latinized adaptation, through 
dismette , of OF. desmetre, repr. a late pop. I,, type 
dismittere instead of cl. L. dimiitcre (cf. Dimit).] 

1 . traits. To send away, dismiss; to let go, re- 
lease; = Dimit v. I. 

1382 Wvclif Acts iii. 13 Whom 3e . . denyeden bifore the 
face of Pilate, him demynge for to be dismyttid [Vulg. 
dimilti ] or left. Ibid. xvii. 10 Bretheren dismittiden Poul 
and Silas in to Beroan. 

2 . rejl. To divest or deprive oneself of; to sur- 
render, relinquish. Cf. Dismiss v. 10 a. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 536 As longe as J>ou 
may3t holde in honde, Dismette \>c nou3t of pi londe 
[Fr. Taunt cum poyez alcyne trere, Ne vus demettez de 
vostre tore ]. 1394 Recognizance in Collect. Top, ff Gen. 
(1836) III. 257 We hadde ous fulliche dismettyd of the same 
Iondis. c 1440 Partonopc 7372 Gaudyn and Aupatryse Have 
dyssmyttyde him clene of the pryse. 1496 Dives <J- Paup. 
(W. de W.) iv. iv. 164/1, I wolde not counseyll theym fully 
to dysmytten them of her good. 

t Dismo’rtgage, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- jr a.] 
traits. To free from mortgage, disencumber. 

1640 Howell Dodotta's G . (1645) 52 He dismorgag’d the 
Crown demeans. 

Dismount (dismmrnt), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Mount 
v . : perh. after OF. desmonter (12 -13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. d^m outer = It. dismontare, Sp. 
desmoular, med.L. dismontare (Du Cange). Cf. 
also obs. doublet Demount, from 15th c. French.] 
I. intransitive . 

1 . To come down from a height; to descend. 

*579 Spenser ShepJu Cal. May, 315 The bright Sunne 

gynneth to dismount. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 60 
Cupide [had] dismounted from his mothers Iappe, left his 
bow, and quiuer at random. 1677 Crowne # Destr. Jeru - 
Salem 1. Song, Dram. Wks. 1873 II. 242 Day is dismounted 
on the watery plain. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 76 If dismounted 
from the rapid cloud. Me with his whelming wave let 
Ocean shrowd l 

2 . To get down, alight ( front a horse or other 
animal ; also, formerly, from a vehicle). 

[xS 33 Bellenden^ZiVy 111.(1822) 295 Incontinent the hors- 
men of twa legionis . . demountit haistilie fra thare hors.] 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A.v. ii. 54; I will dismount, and by the 
Waggon wheele. Trot like a Seruile footeman. 1598 Barret 
7'hcor. IVarres iv. i. 102 Neither yet in the day of battell 
ought he to dismount. 1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. (1878) I. 251 Dismount thee Muly from thy chariot 
wheels. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg. Ded. (1721) I. 189 He 
. .dismounted from the Saddle. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4151/3 
Their Dragoons^ dismounted. 1788 Gibbon Decl. «5* F ^ 1 . 
(1846) V. 16 He instantly dismounted to present the pilgrim 
witn his camel. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 174 Every 
horseman was obliged to dismount at the gate. 

Jig. 18x7 Keats Lett. Wks. -889 III. 95, I am in a fair 
way now to come to a conclusion .. I shall be glad to dis- 
mount for a month or two. 
b. spec, of a stallion. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat, v. (1686) 17 Cold water to 
throw on the Mare's Shape, immediately on the dismount- 
ing of the Horse. 

IX. transitive. 

3 . Tocomedownfrom(aheight or elevated place) ; 
to descend. Obs. (exc. as associated with next.) 

X589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 10 Dismounting thus the hill, 
I did retyre. 1620 Quarles Joiiah in Farr S. P. Jas. I 
(1848) 131 Hestraight dismounts his throne. 1658 R. Franck 
’ North. Mem. (1821)33 It's only dismounting our apartments 
to mount our horses. 1844 [see Dismounting below], 

4 . To get off, alight from (a horse, etc.). 

C 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 30 Dismount your .. 
steeds. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 96 Hee is made 
to dismount his Elephant. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 A 
peasant has just dismounted his white horse. 

5 . {causal) To- throw down from a horse, etc.; 
to unseat, unhorse. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, in, vii. 84 Your Horse . . would trot 
as well, were some of your bragges dismounted. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xt. xx, The Martial Virgins spear 
. . dismounts her foe on dustie plain. 1667 Milton P. L. 


vii. 19 Least from this flying Steed unrein’d . . Dismounted, 
on th’ Aleian Field I fall. 1838 Lytton Leila n. ii,' Several 
of his knights were dismounted. 

b. To deprive of horses ; the opposite of mount 
= to supply with horses. 

x866 W. Watson Voualt's Horse vi. (1872) 122 Diseases 
that used to dismount whole troops. 

6. To remove (a thing) from that on which it has 
been mounted ; esp. to take or throw down (a gun 
or cannon) from its carriage or other support, either 
deliberately for tactical purposes, or by hostile 
missiles. 

1544 Exped. Scott. B iij/i One of our peices, with shotte 
out of the sayde castel, was stroken and dismounted. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholays Voy. i.xix. 22 They burst one 
of their best peaces, and dismounted foure other. 1625 
Markham Soldier s Accid. 26 Dismount your Musquet, and 
carrie it with the Rest. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 542 Trees 
are rent up by the roots, and out-housing dismounted. 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4359/2 One of our Ships.. had dismounted 
Two of their Batteries. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 

1 1 . 345 Part of their cannon . . they dismounted and placed on 
mules. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 46/1 A whole 
drawer-full .of mounted shells may, by bad handling, be 
dismounted from their tablet at one shock. 

7 . To take (a thing) out of that in which it is set 
or enclosed ; to remove (a gem, etc.) from its set- 
ting or ‘mount*; to take (mechanism) from its 
framework, take to pieces. + Dismount thy tuck 
(Shaks.) : draw thy rapier from its sheath. 

1601 Shaks. Tvs el. N. in. iv. 244. 1683 Burnet tr. More's 
Utopia (1685) 98 Nor will Men buy it [a precious stone] 
unless it be dismounted .and taken' out of the Gold. 1859 
Musketry Instr. 13 When the lock is dismounted. 

8. To set, put, or bring down from an elevated 
position ; to lower. ? Obs. (In 1597 Jig . from 6.) 

1597 Shaks. Leader's Ccmpl. 2S1 His watrie eies he did 
dismount, Who r e sightes till then w r ere leaueled on my 
face. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Man iv. His eyes dis- 
mount the highest starre. 2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 66 The Doolaes were no sooner dismounted, but that 
thereout issued the Amazones. 1742 Young Nt. Tit. vn. 
1x92 Sorceries of Sense . . Dismount her [the soul] from her 
native Wing. 

+ 9 - Jig. (largely from 5) : a. To bring down 
from lofty position or high estimation ; to cast 
down, lower, debase. Obs. 

1608 Day Law Trickes v. (1881) 81 Now Daughter make 
thee fit To combat and dismount her actiue wit. 2654 
Whitlock Zootomia 447 The positive Detractor .. dis- 
mounts the most merited Reputation w-ith some But. a 2718 
Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 824 Drunkenness .. spoils 
Health, dismounts the Mind, and unmans Men. 
f b. To reduce to an inferior position, degrade, 
depose (a person). Obs . 

2607-22 Bacon Ess., Superstition (Arb.) 342 But Super- 
sticion dismountes all this [Sense, Philosophy, Piety, etc.] 
and erecteth an absolute Tyranny, in the minde of Men. 1 
2651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 Dukes 
were dismounted without conviction, a 2677 Barrow Senn. I 
(1687) I. xxv. 344, Did not Samuel exercise such a charity, j 
when . . injuriously dismounted from his authority ? I 

+ 10 . To reduce to a plain; to level. Obs.rare~~\ \ 
2563 Sackville Induct, to Mirr. Mag., Xerxes.. Dis- ; 
mounted hills, and made the vales uprear. 1 

Hence Dismou nting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1560 Whitehorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 36 To saue the : 
saide artillerie from dismounting. 2654 Whitlock Zoo- \ 
iomia 446 Cold Praise .. or Interruption of it, with a Dis- 
mounting But. 1677 Gilmn Demonol. (1867) 272 Intended 
for the dismounting of the confidence of the wicked. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby 1. i. (L.\ The number of stairs . . the 
time their mountings and dismountings must have absorbed. 
1870 Daily News 11 Nov., The dismounting of the heavy 
battery on the bank of the Rhine .. commenced yesterday. 

Dismotrnt, sb. [f. prec. vb.] An act or method 
of dismounting. 

2654 Gayton Picas. Notes 111. via. 123 A Tournament, [led] 
to an Over-tume ; that, to a Dismount. 2886 Cyclist 6 Oct. 
1325/1 The pedal dismount is the best for this form of 
bicycle. 2888 Chicago Advance 5 July, Frequent dismounts 
[from bicycle] in connection with a hot pace, are fatiguing. 

Dismoxrnted, ppl. a. [f. Dismount v. + -ed *.] 
a. Off one’s horse; not on horseback, b. Of a 
cannon : Dislodged from its carriage. 

2620 Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (16121 225 He beareth 
argent, a culuering dismounted. 2724 De Foe Mem. Cava- 
lier (1840) 232 Our dismounted men .. lined the edge of 
the wood. *765 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 85/1 The barrel of 
a dismounted gun. 2886 Mancju Exam, x 9 Jan. 5/6 A dis- 
mounted party of the same regiment. 

fDismO’Ve, v- obs. In 5 dis-, dys-meve, 
-moeue. [ad. OF. desmoveir , desmo{u)voir (14th 
c. in Godef. \ mod.F. demouvoir, ad. L. dtsmovere , 
variant (and Romanic form) of dimovere , f. dis-, 
Dis- I + movere to move. For the vowel change 
(- meroe ) see Move.] traits. To move away, re- 
move. 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Mctam. xv. ix. To dismeve away 
her sorowe. 2492 — Vitas Pair. ( W. de W. 249s) ir. 234 a/2 
The montayne of Syon . . whiche shall be neuer dismoeued. 
2621 Flcrio, Scomouere , to dismooue, to disorder. 

Dismtrrdered, -mirrderized, ppl. cidjs. 
nonce-wds. [Dis- 7 b.] Divested of the character 
.of murder ; pronounced to be not murder. 

2817 Bentham Pari. Reform Introd. 140 note. The com- 
mission of legally dismurdered murders. Ibid., The per- 
petration of the dismurderized murders. 

Dismyssaries, var. Dimissaries, Obs. 


• + Dismy;stery, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a or b.] 
traits. To divest ot mystery. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imjrov. Impr. 45 No man., hath 
published any thing.. to dismysiery the same [draining]. 
Disna, Sc. — does not ; see Do v. 

+ Disna* tural, a. Obs. [ad. OF. desnaturcl 
(in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + naiurel Natural aJ] 
Contrary to nature, unnatural. 

[2292 Britton i. xxxii. § 22 Si tiels clers .. soint a eus 
desnaturels]. C 2430 I.ydg. Bcchas i. i. (1544) 2 b, To be- 
holde a thing disnaturall. c 1477 Caxton Jason 10 Ryght 
myserable and right disnaturall enuie._ _ 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 223 Atheisme is a proposition so disnatural, 
monstrose and difficult to be establisht. 

Hence + Disna-turalness, unnatural behaviour. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vii, Iason . . Receyued hath 
penan iallionis Of the goddes for his disnaturelnesse. 

t Disna'tural, v. Obs. [in a. f.prec. adj. ; in 
b. f. Dis- 8 + Natural a. : cf. next.] a. trims. 
or intr. To make or become unnatural ; to brutal- 
ize. b. trans. = Denaturalize 2, Denaturalize. 

x 549 Compi. Scott, viii. 73 AI pepil ar disnaturalit fra there 
gude nature.. 3e ar mair disnaturellit nor is brutal beystis. 
2588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 70 Vpon paine to 
bee disnaturalled of the countrie. 

Disna'turalize, v. [f. Dis- 6 + Natciializk ; 
cf Sp. cbesnaluralizar < to banish, to outlaw ’ (Min- 
sheu 1599).] = Denaturalize v. i, 2. Hence 
Disna^turalization = Denaturalization. 

<12704 Locke Hist. Navigation 490 (Seager) Magellan .. 
renounced his country, disnaturalizing himself as the custom 
then was. 1837 Southey Doctor cxv. IV. 127 [If] this well- 
known” name [Job] . . were denaturalized and put out of 
use. 2874 Ld. Stanley Magellan's x si Voy. p. xi, The 
custom . . of disnaturalization, in accordance with which, • 
any noble who felt aggrieved, formally renounced his fealty 
to the sovereign. 

Disnatnre (disn<?i-tiiu), v. [ad. OF. desna - 
turer to change in nature, or change the nature of 
(Godef.), f to make vnnaturall * (Cotgr.), It. disna - 
turare. See Dis- 4 and Nature.] 

+ 1 . intr. To get into, or be in, an unnatural or 
disordered condition ; to be unhealthy. Obs. 

1482 Caxton Ilyrr. 1. xii. 37 So . . trauaylleth phisyque 
to brynge Nature to poynt thatdisnaturcth in mannes body 
whan ony maladye or sekenes encombreth hit. 

2 . traits. To render unnatural ; to deprive of 
natural quality, character, appearance, etc. Hence 
Disna*tured ppl. a. 

C1450 Merlin 425 Ymage repaired and denatured fro 
kynde, holde thy pees. 2603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 493 
There are many . . who think to honour their nature, by 
disnaturing themselues. X753 Churchill Gotham in. 18 Can 
the stern mother. . From her disnatur’d breast tear her young 
child? 1842 D’Jsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 307 A sister de- 
natured of all kin, hastening to be the voluntary accuser of 
her father. 2877 Blackie Wise Men x6i The denatured 
skin Showed livid, flecked with crimson. 

t Disnegle-ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + Neglect 
i/.] traits. To neglect. 

1800 True Briton m Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1801) IV. 50 
Disneglecting his duty, out of nothing but a piece of pride ! 

+ Disne'rve, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a + 
Nerve sb. : cf. obs. F. desnerver (Cotgr.).] traits. 
To deprive of nerve or vigonr ; to weaken, relax. 

a 2618 Sylvester Mem. Mortality lxxxvi, All Idelness 
dis-natures Wit, dis-nerves it. Ibid, [see DisaptJ. 

Disnest (disne st), v. rare. [Dis- 7 c.] 
traits. To dislodge from, or as from, a nest ; also, 
to void (as a nest) ^its occupants. 

2596 Lijc Scandcrbeg 42 To chastise the garrison of the 
Turkes, and to chase and disnest them out of their holde. 
a 2700 Dryden Life 0/ Lucian (1711)43 To disnest Heaven 
of so many immoral and debaucVd Deities. 

+ Disne*stle, Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 6 + Nes- 
tle. Cf. unnestle traits. To turn out of a nest. 

2626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 221 Birds are disnestled 
from the kingdome which nature hath allowed them. 
Disner, disnier, var. Decener, Obs. 

Disniche (disnrtj), v. [f. Dis- 70+ Niche.] 
traits. To remove from its niche. 

2889 Jrnl. Educ. 1 June 280/1, He could dis-nlche, sot# 
speak, whom he pleased. 

+ DisnO*ble, Obs. rare. [Dis- 10.] Ignoble, 
mean, petty. 

2609 Holland Atnnt. Marcell, xxvni. i. 3*6 A disnoble 
\ignobileni\ advocat and defender of causes. 

+ Disno’ble, Obs. [f. Dis- 8 + Noble a.: 
cf. obs. F. desnoblir to disgrace, vilify (Godef.).] 
traits. To deprive of nobility or grandeur ; to Dis- 


able. . mi 

: H. Sydenham Serin. Sol. Occ. 
st complement of great nesse : is the KE Senn. 

nuipage you disnoble it. 2638 O. Sedg . - 

36 C) Watch, that it doth not d.s-noble and stame 
ency by a sordid league, .with sinfu fr)| R f. J 

lisno-minate, Obs rare. [Dis- G.j 
r To take away the «°”- nn(0 the rank of 

^-"i.ra 3 nfn//safer i o S U .a tear.hc 

inosed/disniimber : sec Dis- 7 a. 
licrm'll v- Obs. rare. In 6 dys-. [f. Dis- 
bbuil-us /one, mill : cf. ANNUL. A variant 
/null, Disannul.] trc . ns . To bring to no- 
do away with, destroy. 
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1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, via. (1845) 31 To dysnull vyce 
and the vycious to blame. Ibid. xltv. 316 Dysnullynge the 
sectes of false idolatry. 

tDisnuH, t>. Ohs. rare "°. [f. ^ IS “ 7 ^ + 
Nun ; cf. disfriar .] traits. To deprive of nun’s 
orders ; to unnun. 

3611 Florio, Dismotiacare, to vnfrier. Also to disnunne. 
Disobedience (dissbrdiens). Also 5 dys-, 
-aunce. [a. OF. desobedience (in Godef./; cf. It. 
disubbiditnza , Sp. desobediencia ; a Romanic form- 
ation for L. inobed ien tia , f. Dis- 4 + L. obedientia 
Obedience.] 

The fact or condition of being disobedient ; the 
withholding of obedience; neglect or refusal -to 
obey ; violation of a command by omitting to con- 
form to it, or of a prohibition by acting in defiance 
of it ; an instance of this. 

1 a 1400 A rthur 230 To vnderfang oure ordynaunce ; For 
gy dysobediaunce. ^3430 Lydg. Min. Poems 143 (Matz.) 
For disobedience Disclaundrid is perpetually my name. 
3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xuv. xiv, Adam. .And Eve. .the 
woride dampned . . By^ disobedience. 1607 Shaks. Coy. in. 
i. 117, I say they norisht disobedience. 16^4 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 107 Our wilfull disobediences, 1776 
Gibbon* Decl. 4 F. i. (1846) I. 11 It was impossible /or 
cowardice or disobedience to escape the severest punish- 
ment. 1875 Jowett Plato V. 412 He who obeys the law 
will never know the fatal consequences of disobedience. 

b. transf. Non-compliance with a law of nature, 
an influence, or the like. 

a 1720 Blackmore (J.), If planetary orbs the sun obey, 
Why should the moon disown his sovereign sway?.. This 
disobedience of the moon, etc. 

, t Disobe'diency. Ohs. [f. L. disobedient! a : 
see prec. and -ency.] The quality of being dis- 
obedient. 

3597 Daniel Civ. Wars vn. lviii, The out-let Will of 
Disobediency. 3614 R. Tailor Hoe hath lost his Pearl 
in. in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 464 In punishing my disobediency. 
1710 Strype Life Grindalf anno 1580 (R.), You might ^ 
have corrected the disobediency of such. 

Disobedient (disubrdient), a. and sb. Also 5 
dys-, 6 dishob-. [a. OF. disobedient (in Godef.) ; 
cf. It. disubbidiente (Florio), Sp . desobedientt\ a 
Romanic formation, for L. iitobedicnt-em, f. Dis- 
4 -f L. obedient-ein Obedient.] 

A. adj. Withholding obedience; refusing or fail- 
ing to obey; neglectful or not observant of authori- 
tative command ; guilty of breach of prescribed 
duty ; refractory, rebellious. 

34.. Why I can’t be a Nun 272 in E. E. P. (1862) 145 
A-nother lady .. That hy3t dame dysobedyent .. set nowijt 
by her priores. 1535 Covf.rdale Ps. cv. 7 Oure fathers .. 
were dishobedient at the see. 1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (3641) 
15 How is the king obeyed, whose wisest be withstanded, 
the disobedientest obeyed. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 687 
Michael and his Powers went forth to tame These dis- 
obedient, 38x9 Shelley Cenci in. i. 316 Such was God’s 
scourge for disobedient sons. 3828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xjcxivt These are not loving subjects, but disobedient 
rebels. 

b. transf. Unyielding, intractable, stubborn. 

- 3588 J. Read Com pend. Method 101 Growing nigh to 
the manner of a cancer, and disobedient to any medicine. 
a 1802 E. Darwin (Webster, 1828), Medicines .. rendering 
peculiar parts of the system disobedient 40 stimuli. 1843 
Carlyle. Past <$• Pr. in. x. (1872) 165 Disobedient Cotton 
fibre, which will not. .consent to cover bare backs. 
f B. sb. A disobedient or refractory person. 

1548 Act 2-3 Edur. VI t c. 23. § 2 Inflicting all such Pains 
upon the Disobedients. a x6jo Spalding Trottb. Chas. /. 
(iSao) 70 Refusers to subscribe the covenant , . and other 
disobedients. 

+ DisoBediemtiary, (a.) and sb. nonce-sad. 
[f. prec. adj. + -AllT.] = prec. sb. 

*537 Latimer Serjn. ty Rem. (1845) 389 Pseudo-prophets 
• . sly, wily, disobedientiaries to all good orders. 

Disobediently, a A». [f. Disobedient + 
-ly -.] In a disobedient manner ; with disregard 
of commands. 


,. x 548 / rivv Counctl Acts (1890) II. 209 Arrogantly and 
disobediently . .contrary to an expresse commandement. 
*594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. ii. (16111 57 The least thing 
done disobediently towanles God. Mod. These hoys have 
behaved most disobediently. 

tDisobersance. Obs. Also 4 des-, 5-6 
-nun co. [a. OF. desohe'issance (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. disc be!-, f. d/sobtfissantx see next 
and -ance.] = Disobedience. 

3393 Gower Coif. I. 86 Now. .To telle my desobeissance. 
M *3 Eilcr. Sonde (Caxton 14B3) 111. x. 57 Adam was., 
dampned . . for disobeisaunce to the best of god. 1548 
Gist Pr. Masse 93 Canceled owte of the masse boke, as 
hcresye to God and dispbeysaunce to the King. 

t Disobei'sant, a. and sb. Obs. [a. OF. des - 
obeissant (13th c. in I-ittre; mod. disobiissant), pr. 
pplc. of dfsovtir to Disobey.] 

A. adj. Not submissive, Disobedient. B. sb. 
A rebel. 

<•3381 Chaucer Pail. Foules 429 If that I to hyre be 
founde vntrewe, Disbobeysaunt or wilful necligent. **1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 343 Disobeisaunt my tithes 
for to paye. 35*5 Ld. Berners I'roiss. II, xliv. 148 To 
ptmysdic them that be dysobeysaunt to the kynge of 
Castcll. 1542-3 Act 34 / Jen. VJ II (in Holt onS tat. Irel. 
(1623)341) In such .. pcrill ofinvasion by the disobeysants, 
Irishric. 


Disobey (disAb^ 1 *),?/. Also 4 des-, 4-6 dys- ; 
5 dyshobeye. [a. F. disobtir (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) *= Pr, desobedir , It. disubbidirex — Romanic 
dis-, desobedire , for late L. inobedirc , f. Dis- 4 + 
L. obedtre to Obey.] 

1 . intr. To be disobedient ; not to obey. 

This is the original use as in Fr., but most late' instances 
are perhaps absolute uses of the transitive sense 2. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 86 perof woll I desobeie. 1539 Ton- 
stall Serin. Palm Suna, (1823) 26 Pride . . makethe hym 
that disobeyeth to contemne to obey. 1667 Milton P. L . 
hi. 203 Man disobeying. Disloyal breaks his fealtie. 1727- 
38 Gay Fables 1. xx. 24 His bosom bum’d to disobey. 1781 
Cowper Hope 335 If .. some headstrong hardy lout Would 
disobey. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. 424 The wish to dis- 
obey is already disobedience. 

fb. Const, to, unlo [ = F. dlsoblir a or dative]. 
34.. Circumcision in Tundale's Vis. 88 Eyretykes that 
falsly dysobey To holy chyrche. a 1450 Knt. m de la Tour 
(1868) 59 She. .disobeyed to God and felle in his yre. 1502 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. 12 Whan Adam & 
eue . . dysobeyed unto god. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
xxxiii. 97 Moche of his people disobeyed to seme hym. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 35 We . . disobey to 
theyr commaundementes. 

2 . trans. [The object represents an earlier dative : 
cf. F. il me disobeit, he disobeys (to) me.] To refuse 
or neglect to obey (any one) ; to neglect wilfully, 
transgress, or violate, the commands or orders of 
(a person in authority, a law, etc.) ; to. refuse sub- 
mission to. 

1393 Gower CVw^ I. 338 Her owne liege ..That hem 
forsoke and disobeide. Ibid. III-. 50 Ther might nothing 
hem disobey, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 60 He toke 
and ete thereof, for he wolde' not disobeie her. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur xvi. xi, It were wel done .. that ye dis- 
hobeye not the auysyon. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 20. § 2 
Mysgoverned persons disobeyeng your lawes. c 1532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 3048 Nat be wyllyng to disobey 
you. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromcna 59 Seeing no 
meanes of disobeying the winds, they gave their violence 
way. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 61 x Him who disobeyed Me 
disobeyes. 1797 Mrs. Radclifff. Italian ii, Where is the 
principle which shall teach you to disobey a father? 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 79 The chief magistrate .. will 
punish those who disobey God and the law. 

Hence Disobeying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. ii. 73 Every disobeying 
person that payes the penalty. 

Disobeyal (disob^-al). rare. [f. prec. + -al.] 
An act of disobeying. 

3889 Daily Nen<s^ 31 JuJy3/4 Certain financial arrange- 
ments followed a disobeyal of the order of the Court. 

t Disobey *ant, a. Obs. [irreg. f. Disobey v. 
+ -ant, in place of the normal Disobeisant.] = 
Disobedient. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret. > Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 122 
Some of the Pepyl ther weryn agaynys hym and disobeiaunt. 

Disobeyer (disab^’oj). [f. Dibobey v. + 
-er l.] One who disobeys ; a recusant, a rebel. 

X S I 3~75 Dittm. Occurrents (Bannatyne Club) 69 Vnder 
the payne of bumying of disobeyaris vpoun the cheik. 

1653 A. Wilson fas. 1 . 11 A strickt Proclamation threatens 
the disobeyers. 1875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 365 
A wilful disobeyer of orders. 

Disoblegiant, obs. var. Desobligeant. 

x8it Sporting Mag. yPSCSNYi. 12 Sociables, disoblegiants. 

t Disobliga*tion. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Obliga- 
tion ; after disoblige .] 

X. Freedom or release from obligation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpis Hist. Council Trent (1676) 633 
The place doth not prove a dispensation, that is, a disobli- 
gationfrom the Law, x66oJer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. 
4 1 1. (L.) The conscience is restored to liberty and dis- 
obligation. X770 Monthly Rev. 363 The disobligation . . 
being cancelled .. leaves the obligation without abatement. 
2 . A disobliging action ; an act that either negli- 
gently or purposely thwarts a person’s convenience 
or wishes ; a piece of inconsiderate treatment ; a 
slight, affront, insult. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 127 By the disobligations 
his family had undergone from the duke of Buckingham. 

1654 H. L ’Estrange. Chas. /(1655) 132 Noy. .wheel’d about 
..and made amends with his future service, for his former 
dis-obligations. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 505 Mrs. Old- 
field receiv’d it rather as a favour than a disobligation. 
xjS8 Hist.in Ann. Reg.6x Russia had. .heaped disobligation 
upon disobligation, in her transactions with Great Britain. 

. o. The fact or feeling of being disobliged. 

1645 T. Thorpe in Hull Lett. (1886) 120 To sowe seedes 
of discention and disobligation betwixt the two nations. 
X733 Steele Englishman No. x. 9, I.. shall never give a 
Vote out of Peevishness or personal Disobligation. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) III. ix. 66 Your Lordship ’s 
good resolutions.. must be built on a better foundation 
than occasional disgust or disobligation. 

b. An instance of this feeling ; a grudge. 
a 2754 Fieloing Jaunt. Lisbon 1. x. Besides his disloyalty 
-.1 have private disobligations to him. 

tDiso’bligatory,n, [Dis-io.] a. Not obli- 
gatory or binding, b. Releasing from obligation. 

a 1649 Drumm. of HKvmt. Queries of State Wks. (1711) 
X77 All oaths unlawful . . being . . null and disobligatory. 
<*1649 Chas. I Let . to Henderson Wks. 165 You much 
mistake in alleaging that the two Houses of Parliament 
can have this disobligatory power. 

Disoblige (disobloi'dj), v. [ad. F. dtsobliger 
(1307 in Godef. Suppl.') -- Sp. dcsobltgar, It. disob- 
bligare Romanic *disobIigare, {. Dis- 4 + L. obli- 
gate to Oblige.] 


DISOBSERVANT. 


+ 1 . trans. To set free from obligation; to relew 
from duty or engagement. Const, of, from. Ob 1. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (1632) 545, 1 love » L . 5 i 
to disoblige and discharge myselfe. a 3649 Druky. c- 
Hawth. Hist. Jos. V, Wks. (17x1) 79 To disobb'ge thW- 
selves of their greatest duty. 1678 Cudworth l r. tell Sn f 
S95 They .. would be altogether Disobliged, and Cccsl- 
quently, might Justly break any Laws. 

absol. 1643 M I lton Divorce v. (1851) 74 A particular law 
absolving and disobliging from a more general command. 

-j* b. To disengage, detach. Obs. 

1647 W. Strong Trust <5- Acc. Stnvdrd 14 Prodigality cf 
the publique- purse will ever disoblige the people to their 
Rulers. 1689 Temple Misc. 1. 85 (Seager) The failing of his 
design was thought to have something disobliged him from 
France ; upon whose assistance he reckoned. 

• 2 . To.refuse or neglect to oblige ; not to consult 
or comply with the convenience or wishes of (a 
person) ; hence, to put a slight upon, affront, offend. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromcna To Rdr. Ah-, 
Loth to disoblige so man}’ deserving and noble personages. 
16$ 7 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. (1843) 46/1 Colonel Lesley., 
being lately disobliged (as they called it) by the King, that 
is, denied somewhat he had a mind to have. 1729 Fraskux 
Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 25, I 'know not how to disoblige her so 
much as to tell her I should be glad to have less of her 
company. 1787 S. C. Cox P. Williams' Rep. I. Notes 63 t 
His daughter Mabell had disobliged him by turning Roman 
Catholick. 3855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 338 Impossible 
to pay marked court to one without disobliging the rest 
transf. 1698 Collier Anszv. Congreve (1730) 195 As to 
the Smut [= in decency], I have endeavoured not to dis- 
oblige the Paper with any of it. 

absol. 1697 Damfier Voy. I. 500 For fear of disobliging 
by our refusal. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 25, I would 
not disoblige on purpose. 

f b. To render disobliging. Obs. rare. 

17x6 Collier tr. A Pancgyrick 78 Anxiety and Discontent 
is apt to spoil Peoples Tempers, and disoblige their Be« 


haviour. _ , 

3 . In more concrete sense : To inconvenience, in- 
commode, annoy. Obs. or dial. 

1668 [see Disobliging ppl. a.], x 685 Travestly Shit 
Neudteusel 13 The besieged., began to fire upon us ..by 
which they somewhat disobliged our Battery. 1697 wi- 
lier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) x I'm afraid I dis- 
oblige your Business. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round it ora 
387 They disobliged us very much by the stench ot their 
dung. 1851 S. Judd Margaret^ 11. j. (1881) 198, I ..hope 
my presence, Madam, .will not disoblige you. 

Hence Disoblrged ppl. a ., slighted, affronted. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. iii. f 22 Let therefore the disobhgu 

not look back upon the injury. r 0 £ L, r NS r. ' 

•Relig. 186 Joiada . . and other disoohg d Refugee Je $. 
18x4 Scott Wav. xxxii, His father a disobliged and dis- 
contented courtier. 

Disobligeant, obs. var. Desobligeant. 

1787 Ann Hilditch Rosa de Montmorien I. To trase 
■. . in the very disobligeant which Sterne celebrates m 
Sentimental tour. Ibid. 1 . 49. -j 

Disobli-gement. [f- Disoblige v.+^\ 
+ 1 . Release from obligation ; =D i sobu g atI<k . 
1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 36 If 1 mabc a co' ■ 
with a man who prove afterward a monster to me, , 1 
conceave a disobligement. 1677 G t lit n f> ev F n f '\ r ( ^|. ^ 
God delayed to answer them, which they looked p° 
a disobligement from duty. , 

f 2 . A slight; = Disobligation 2. Obs. 

1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd l ugtn 1 5 ^ 
obligements received and requited. 167a Lot ■ j 
712/4 Some disobligements that Ambassador na ; 

“a'Theaction of disobliging or fact of being < !l> 

iS.f in H. Adams Alb. Gallntm 450 (CenQ To 'be 
disobligement of some of his strong political ir ~ 

Disobli'ger. rare. [f. as prec. + -i K -J 

who disobliges. , E , 

1648 \V. Mouktague Devout Ess. s»irt 

our enemies, and benefiting our uisobligers. is 
Find. Ld. Carteret , Disobligers of England. fll 1 

Disom-ging, Vbl. sb. [{. as prec. + J 
The action of the yerb Disoblige. , , wiettt 

169* Vindication Pref. A ij b> The ! s ’ n . 5 , n. 59 Cf 
Men. 1726-31 TlK-n.M. Eafn 4 ihsf ff'f' r 0 f Jim. 
this wise Conduct she avoided the disobhgi S j 1 

Disobli’ging, ppl- a : U- M PJSF; lt , 

That disobliges; disinclined to pgrati ) ' cgma0 . 
or meet the convenience of another , 
dating ; also, + inconvenient, annoying t -/j n 
, 1652 Cokaine tr. Calprenhie's 

least disobliging terms. 166s Sw 1 ■ Pjffobliein? w!or t' 

238 A Prince of that tyrannical and 

1668 Davenakt Rivals 4 To preserve your l.n« ,p„fU, 

a disobliging posture. 1703 De Foe 1 mix j,j^i,iij.ing 13 

Misc. 164 1 'heir Proceedings .. nave be _ j niuU-* 

the Nation. 1853 Mrs. Cakeyle Lett. I . -J 

get our disobliging neighbours ’ urnc ii?“ M i.ringBe 5 , i 

Hence Disobli-ffingly adv.; Dlso |0 a c- 
unwillingness to oblige ; want ot rca 
commodate another. atsoMid't 6 '" 

1654 Ld. Orbeuv Parthen.fitrjf) iPf rh-iro 7 ^ tr f 
•. .of this performance. 1667 G : , f t Vasfi 

action .. hath shown So disobliginglj, 1 n . .-t .. 
of me. 2858 Mrs. CARLVi.lt Lett. 11 . 38 » ” «•» 

disohlicingness had been the cause 7 J00 cc euii- 

Helrs Reatmah itvii, Disobligingness .. ri am 

everywhere. , mis- 

+ DisobseTvant, a- Obs. rare. I 
Not observant; disobedient. , pjrt oftF 5 

1672 W. DC liurrAiXE Dutch Usnrf 25 A C 
people became disobser\ r anl to the 
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. DISORDER. . 


fDisobste-trieate, v. Ohs. noiice--.ua'. [Dis- 
6.] trans. To reverse the office of a midwife con- 
cerning ; to retard or hinder from child-birth. 

1652 Urqumart Jewel Wks. (1834) 210 With, parturiencie 
for greater births, if a malevolent time disobstetricate not 
their enixibility. 

Disobstrxrct, v. ? Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To free from obstruction; = Deobstruct. 

i6ix Flo Rio, Disopilare , to open or vnstop, todisobstruct. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.' 68 The Optick Nerve being 
. . disobstructed and relaxed. 1738 A. Stuart in Phil. 
Trans. XL, 8^ Applications., in tended to. .discuss stagnat- 
ing animal fluids, or disobstruct the vessels. 

•fi Diso’ccident, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis-8: 
cf. Disorient.] trans. T o throw out of his reckon- 
ing as to the west; to confuse as to the points of the 
compass. 

1672-3 Marvell Pelt. Transp. 1. 53 Perhaps some roguing 
Boythatmanaged the Puppets turned the City wrong, and 
so disoccidented our Geographer. 

Disoccnpa'tion. [f. Dis- 9 + Occopation ; 
cf. F. disoccupation (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Lack of occupation, unoccupied condition. 

1834 Southey Corr. w. C. Bowles (1881) 299 There is no 
interval of disoccupation. 1889 Howells Hazard Neiv 
Fort. 105 A life of luxurious disoccupation. 

Disoccupy (disp-kirrpai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Oc- 
cupy v., prob. after FI disoccuper , Sp. desocupar, It. 
disoccupare.'] trans. To cease to occupy, vacate. 

1872 Daily News x Apr. 3/2 [Let. fr. Madrid] The hall 
vacated. .was merely disoccupied in order that [etc.]. x88z 
tr. Rep. Conor. Chili in Chr. World (N.Y.) Feb. (1:883) 5 ° 
The refusal of Mr. Gandariilas to disoccupy his post 

Disodie (daisJ«-dik), Disodlohydiic, etc., 
Chem . : see Di -prefix 2. 

X873 Fmynes' Chem. (ed. 11) 340 Disodiohydric Phosphate, 
or Disodic Orthophosphate, is prepared by precipitating 
the acid calcium phosphate obtained in decomposing bone- 
ash with sulphuric acid. 

Disodour (disJu-dsj). nonce-ivd. [Dis- 9.] Ill 
odour ; evil repute. 

1882 Society xx Nov. 7/2 He. .died in the disodour of being 
,.[a] most extortionate old hunks. 

t Diso*fELce, sb. Obs. [Dis- 9.] An evil office, 
an ill turn, a disservice. 

1624 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 56 It shall be an 
vnkindnesse and dis-office in his deportment. 

t DisO'ffice, v. Obs. [Dis- 7 c.] trans. To 
deprive of or depose from office. 

. 1627 Crt. <$■ Times Cltas. I (1848) I. 241 The other lords . , 
which are refusers, are disofliced. 1658 J. R. Chr. Subj. vii. 
xoo To dis-authorize and dis*ofEce a Magistrate, a 16 70 
"Racket A bp. Williams n. (1692) 200 All that refuse it must 
be sequestred, imprisoned, aisofficed. 

t Di-soltrtion. Chem. Ohs. [Dr- 2 2 U.] a 
solution of a. sub- or proto-salt (e.g. of mercury). 

2854 J.Scoffern in Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 501 The action 
of dry hydrochloric acid on di-solutions of mercury. 

Disomatous (daisJu’matos), a. [f. Gr. Stau- 
ftar-os double-bodied (f. 8t-, Di- 2 + oSjjxa, oojpaT- 
body) + -ous.] Having two bodies, double-bodied. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Diet. s.v. Disomus, A Monster with 
two bodies . . is said to be disomatous. 

t Disopi*nion. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Opinion.] 

1 . Adverse or mean opinion ( of ) ; disesteem. 

• 1625 Sir J. Eliot in Gardiner Hist. Eng. (1875) I. vi. 225 
The general disopinion .. which it would work to him. x6$o 
Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxix.. 501 According to the Dis- 
opinion £: slender Conceipt which they have of their own 
A-bilities. 1647 May Hist. Pari. 11. iv. 67 A disopinion and 
dislike of the Parliament. _ 1705 Sir E. Walker Hist. Disc. 
210 He was in some disopinion with the king. 

' 2 . Difference of opinion ; dissent, rare. 

1598 Florio, Disparere , a disopinion, a diuersitie in con- 
ceit. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions iv, Assenting and dis- 
senting thoughts, belief and disopinion. 

Hence f Disopi'nioned a. Obs., thought little of, 
held in disrepute. 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 11. (1637) 137 A dis- 
opinioned undervalued man. 

t Diso’ppilate, v. Med. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Oppilate : cf. F. desopiler ( 1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. dtsoppilare , obs. Sp. desopilar ; also Deoppi- 
BATE.] trans. To free from obstruction ; absol. to 
remove obstructions ; =Deoppilate. 

1577 Frampton Ioyfull Nerves n. (1596) 54 Being vsed it 
[Sassafras] dooth disopilate, and make a good colour in the 
face. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. vi. II. 43 Hippocrates . . is 
of opinion, that it will disopilate the neck of the Matrice. 
1652 Wadsworth Chocolate 8 It hath also parts of Sulphur 
and of Quicksilver, which doth open, and disopilate. 

Dis orb (dispub), v. [f. Dis- 7 a, c + Orb sbj\ 

1 . trans. To remove from its orb or sphere. 

x6o6 Shaks. Tr. Cr. it. ii. 45 Like a Starre disorb’d. 

xBoo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 601 To turn aside 
the planet.. and to disorb its approaching culmination. 

2 . To deprive of the orb as a symbol of sove- 
reignty. • 

1863 W. Lancaster Praeterita 54 Until the tale of years 
disorb my hand. 1887 Swinburne Locrine in. ii. 66 Dis- 
crowned, disorbed, discrested. 

Diso*rch.ar&, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a, b : cf. dis- 
forest.'] trans. To change from the condition of an 
orchard ; to divest (land) of orchards. 

1796 W. Marshall W. England 1 . 216 Land.. encumbered 
with orchard trees. .and which ought.. to be disorcharded. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 3 Disorcharding must of neces- 


sity be a gradual process, and, meanwhile, how is the 
farmer.. to pay the higher rent which the landlord usually 
expects for his orchard land 1 ■ : 

t Diso’rdain, v. Obs. Forms: 3 desordeine, 
3-5 -deyne, 4-5 disordeyne, 5 -hordeyne. 
[a. OF. desordtn-er to disorder, degrade (nth c.), 
mod.F. dlsordonner =■ Sp. desordenar , It. disordi- 
nare, a Romanic formation from Dis- 4 + L. ordi- 
nare to order, Ordain. Cf. Deordinate.] 

1. trans. To deprive of or degrade from orders. 

1297 R- Glouc. (1724) 473 ?uf eni clerc . . were itake, & vor 

felon iproued . . That me sofde him uerst desordeini. C1300 
Beket 378 That he scholde the preost take, And desordeyni 
him of his ordre. 

2. To disorder, derange. * 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ii. (1495) 265'Diaria 
comyth.. of humours whyche renne..fro the hede to the 
guttes, and disordeynyth them. 

t Diso’rdained, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 -or- 
dened, -ined. [f. Disobdain v. + -ed, bnt, in 
sense 2, app. ad. OF. dcsordenSi see next.] 

1. Disordered, irregular, out of order. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode 1. cxix. (1869) 62 Bi his disor- 
deyned smellinge. 

2. Unrestrained, immoderate: =Disobdinate i. 
a 1425 Chaucer's Pars. T. ? 744 [MSS. Harl. & Camb.] 

Glotenye is vnresonable and desordeyned [ other MSS. 
desordeyne(e, discorde] coueytise to ete and to drynke. 
2556 Aurelio I sab. (1608) Biij, After that these two 
knightes had longe ynough strained together, .came in so 
disordined wordes [desordonnees parollcs ], that taking their 
..swordes [etc.]. Ibid. E vij, Holde backe yowre disor- 
denede answere. 

t DisoTdeine, disoTdeny, a. (j8.) Obs. 
Forms; 4 des-, disordene, 4-5 des-,dis-, dys-, 
-ordeynee, -ordenee, -ordeine, -eyno, -eigne, 
5 -ordeyne, -ordeny. [a. OF. desordenl (mod. 
disor donn^), pa. pple. vi desordener'. seeDisoRDAiN 
and Disordinate. The final I of OF. appears to 
have had a double fortune, becoming on the one 
side mute as in Assign, Avowe, on the other de- 
veloping into -ee, -ze, -y as in Assignee, City : cf. 
dishevel , dishevely.'] 

Inordinate, immoderate, excessive ; disorderly, 
irregular. (Cf. Disordinate i.) 

1340 Ayenb. 34 Auarice is disordene loue. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. r 84i AlIe the desordeynee [v.rr. dysordenee, 
disordeynet, -deine y , -deyne, desordeigne] moewynges that 
comen of flesshly talentes. C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodei. 
cxxiii. (1869) 65 Whan fiou seest fiewille enchne to dede dis- 
ordeynee. c 1450 [see B.J. £-1475 Partenay 2768 All disording 
[?dtsordiny] is she All-way. 

33. sb. Disorder, an irregularity. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2079, 2083 What disordeny 
he bare kende, He was besy it to amende . . Disordenys 
when he reproued, Disordeny monkes, fiat fiaim loued, Of 
his spekyng were no3t payed. 

Hence + Diso-rdcinely adv. Obs. y inordinately, 
immoderately. 

1340 Ayenb. 55 Hit ne is no zenne uor to ethe fie guode 
metes ak ethe his [=but to eat them] to uerliche ofier dis- 
ordeneliche. 1413 Pilgr. Sowlc (Caxton 1483) 111. x. 57 
A good thynge desordeynly desyred ageynst goddes wylle. 

Disorder (dis^udgi), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Order 
sb . : prob. after F. desordre (Palsgr. 1530). Cf. 
also Disorder v. (which is known earlier).] 

1. Absence or undoing of order or regular ar- 
rangement; confusion; confused state or condition. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/1 Disorder of a thyng, desbavlx , des- 
ordre, desordonnance. 1555 Eden Decades Pref. to Rdr. 
(Arb.) 53 Disorder of the partes is a deformitie to the hole. 
.1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. • 176 Common-wealths, im- 
perfect, and apt to relapse into disorder. 1653 H. Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxix. 154 In this order, or rather disorder, 
we arrived at the Castle. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 713 Light 
shon, and order from disorder sprung. 17x2 W. Rogers 
Voy. 3 Our Ships out of trim, and every thing in disorder. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) I- ^9 The tangled boughs.. 
Were twined in picturesque disorder. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 03 Disorder in a state is the source of all evil, and 
order of all good. 

■fib. Violation of recognized order, irregularity. 
1709 Pope Ess.Crtt. 152 Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to 
take, May boldly deviate from the common track; From 
vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, And snatch a grace 
beyond the reach of art. 

• 2. (with a and//.) An instance of want of order 
or breach of rule ; an irregularity. 

1574 WhitGIFT Def Aunsw. iii. Wks. (1851) I. 363 If you 
say that it were a disorder that all should lay on their hands, 
I grant you. 1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. i. 1 These dis- 
orders which are thus committed. 1687 T. Brown Saints in 
Up-roar Wks. 1730 I. 83, I am resolved to.. reform these 
disorders. 1828 Sir W. Napier Pentns . War iv. vi. I. 528 
Inexperience was the . . principal cause of the disorders 
which attended the retreat. . 

concr. 17x7 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 263 The Decoration of 
‘the Altars . . crowded and bad . . a man cannot but lament 
the immense Sums they spend on those gilt Disorders. 

•fib. spec. An irregularity of conduct; a disorderly 
act or practice ; a misdemeanour. Obs. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. To Rdr. (1586) A vij, The 
disorders of those travailers abroade, are the chiefe cause. 
x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iii. 105 My Lady bad me tell you, 
that though she harbors you as her kinsman, she’s nothing 
ally'd to your disorders, a 171s Burnet Own Time (1823) 
I. 457 The king had another mistress . . she felt into many 
scandalous disorders. 1772 S. Dense Hist. Rochester 165 
To remedy the disorders of those committed to his charge. 


3. Disturbance, commotion, tumult; esp. a breach 
of public order, riot, mutiny, outrage. 

1532 Becon Pomander of Prayer Prayers, etc. (1844) 80 
To send the spirit of love and concord among us, that, with- 
out any disorder or debate, every one of us may be content 
with our calling. 1628 Mead in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. 1. III. 
265 To. prevent all disorder the train-bands kept a guard on 
both sides of the way. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. lx. 
295 Many disorders in England it behoved him previously 
to compose. 1834 West Ind. Sketch Bk. I. 303 A never 
ceasing surf . . when the wind blows strong . . it breaks with 
■ terrific disorder on the coast. 

+ 4. Disturbance or agitation of mind, discom- 
posure. Obs. 

*595 Shaks. John m. iv. 102, I will not keepe this forme 
*vpon my head. When there is such disorder in my witte. 
x680' Burnett Rochester (1692) 20 He remembering his dream 
fell into some disorder., and said .. he was to die before 
morning. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto i. (1798) 27 His voice 
faltered, and he asked with disorder, * What is in the great 
chamber?’ 1838 Lytton Leila 1. vi, The old man found 
Boabdil in great disorder and excitement. 

5. A disturbance of the bodily (or mental) 
functions; an ailment, disease. (Usually a weaker 
term than Disease, and not implying structural 
change.) 

a X704 Locke fj.). Sometimes occasioned by disorder in the 
body, Or sometimes by ^thoughts in the mind. 1725 N. 
Robinson Th. Physick iii. 108 A Fever is the first Disorder 
that affects the Blood and Vessels. 1781 Cowper Lett. 
18 Mar., A slight disorder in my eye. i860 B’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Life (1879) II. iv. 261 A new and troublesome stage 
of his chronic disorder. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Disorder, .a 
term frequently used in medicine to imply functional dis- 
turbance, in opposition to manifest structural change. 
Disorder (dis^uda-i), v. [app. a modification 
of earlier desordene, disordeine vb., OF. desordener , 
after Order vb. (Palsgr. has a F. disor drer beside 
disor donner, but the latter (OF. desordener) was 
the proper F. form.) ( Disorder sb. is app. later.)] 
1 . trans. To put out of order; to destroy the 
regular arrangement of ; to throw into disorder or 
confusion ; to disarrange, derange, upset. 

1477^ Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 70 WorkiS doon by 
lesingis is for to disordre good thinges. 1581 Fulke in 
Confer. 111. (1584) Pijb, You would obscure the sense by 
disordering the wordes. 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 
308 The Polanders . . attempted sundry waies to break and 
disorder the Swedish army. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 9x4 
With .. tresses alt disorderd. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs 
Ind. Wks. 1842 II. 1 Your committee hold it expedient to 
collect . . the circumstances, by which that government ap- 
pears to them to be most essentially disordered. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. AEneid vi. 49 Loose and disordered her fair hair flew. 

t b. inir. (for rejl.) To become disordered ; to 
fall into confusion. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxii. 198 The batayle of the 
marshals began to dysorder, by reason of the shot of the 
archers. 1647 May Hist. Pari. iii. v. 86 The Earle made.. 
Gull’s Horse to retreat and disorder at this first charge. 

1 2. traits. To make morally irregular ; to vitiate, 
corrupt ; to mar, spoil. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 401 Many times by reading 
such tryfles. .the manners of younge learners are disordered. 
*585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxiv. J56b, 
A life disordered, corrupted, and ful of al villany. 

•fib. rejl. To violate moral order or rule; to 
break loose from restraint, behave in an unruly or 
riotous manner; to transgress the bounds of mode- 
ration, go to excess. Obs. (Cf. Disorderly a. 2, 
Disordinate 1.) 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 53/2 Those persons, 
which disorder themselues, and beecome wild colts, and can 
abide no law nor bridle. 1613 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1883) 
II. 270 A common Drunckard,and disorders himselffe verie 
.often in quarrelinge and brawhnge. a 165^ Selden Tablc-T. 
(Arb.) 44 That he should not disorder himself neither with 
.eating nor drinking, but eat very little of Supper, 
f 3. trans. To disturb the mind or feelings of ; 
to agitate, discompose, disconcert. Obs. 

1575 J. Still Gamut. Gurton v. ii. in Hazl. Dodslep III. 
236 Dame Chat, master doctor upon you here complaineth. 
That you and your maids should him much disorder. 1679 
Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 459 This he uttered with a stern coun- 
tenance, at which Lambert being a little disordered [eta]. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. i. 4, I looked very earnestly 
at her; so that it a little disordered her. 18*9 1 Smellev 
Cenci 11. i. 77 He said } he looked, he did ; — nothing at all 
Beyond his wont, yet it disordered me. 

f b. To confuse or discompose the countenance. 

. 1676 Df.yden Aurengz. in. i. 15*8 Disorder not my ace 
into a Frown. 1791 Mrs. Inchbald Simp. Story • - 

150 With an angry voice and with his vnuth’s 

ordered. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 461 Th J 
cheek A rapid blush disorder’d. . f 

4. To derange the functions of; to put out : ot 
health ; to ‘ upset ’ (a person or animal, or an organ 
or part of the bodv, or the minal. r „„ n 0 f 

229 They [cochineal insects] 1. ^ S^ j fal| down dtad 

Sun so disorders them, ^ east ,vnd.. 

Z 733 - 4 . Beukecev J-'J-g Wesley Wi. (187c) 

rY-nle s'L h£ ncTdisordemPme at all, >853 Ln. 

I 18 The sea has no ^ Tha( docmnc ..seems 

£pable”f qnhe^isorSenng the minds of men who adopt 
5 W This climate is apt to disorder the liver. 

/Jfs/. i82« Q-Rru. XXXIV. 4S« It is not ful! of such 
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disgraceful vice and meanness as the Confessions of Rous- 
seau, but it Is as much disordered by vanity as they are by 
susceptibility. 

f 5 . To deprive of, or degrade from, holy orders; 
-Disordatn i. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ff Jtf. (1596) 131/2 If this Pope John did 
not erre in his disordering Formosus. x68x Dryden Sp. 
Friar \\ ii, Alph. I shall do it by proxy, friar ; your bishop’s 
my friend, and is too honest to let such as you infect a 
cloister. Gom. Ay, do, father-in-law, let him be stripped 
of his habit, and disordered. 

6 . [f. Dis- 6 + Order vi] To reverse an order 
for ; to countermand. 

1643 Pkynne Sov, Power Pari . ill. 122 The first word 
[di'TtTacrcrd/j.etw] signifies properly disordered, counter- 
ordered, or ordered against. 1852 Smedley L. Arundel 
xxvi, Charley Leicester, who dis-ordered the post-horses 
and postponed his journey to Constantinople. 

Hence Disordering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 19 The next day.. all 
the Oste . . avaunced, without disorderyng. 1559 Printer 
in Priv. Prayers (1851) 105 That we fall not into disordering 
of ourselves by anger. 1603 Knolles Hist . Turks (163E) 39 
[The] arrowes fell as thick . - as if it had bin a perpetual . . 
showre of haile, to the great disordering and dismaying of 
the whole armie. 1744 Ess. Acting xq Like one not quite 
awak’t from some disordering Dream. 
tDisorderable, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being put in disorder. 
i6it Cotcr., Desempnrable . .disorderable. 
Diso'rdered, //>/• a. [f. as prec. +- ed\] 

1 . Put out of order, thrown into confusion ; dis- 
arranged, confused, irregular. 

1571 Digges Pantom. 111. xiv. Sij b. To measure exactly 
the solide content of any small boay, how disordred or 
irregular so euer it be. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
39 Bald win., seeking to restore his disordered companies, 
and to stay the furie of the enemie. 1635 Earl Strafford 
Lett, Disp. (1739) I. 394 Pardon my disordered Writing. 
1805 Southey Modoc in Act. xix, They.. with disorder’d 
speed . . Ran to the city gates. 1838 Thirlnvall Greece IV. 
xxix. 79 Tbrasybulus suddenly turned upon the enemy 
, . and . . attacked their victorious but. disordered centre. 

■j* b. Not according to order or rule, irregular. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 25 b, After once that 
such disordered counterfaiting of God well liked them, they 
neuer ended, till . . they imagined yt God did shew forth 
his power in images. 1592-3 Act 35 £ Us, c. 1. § 5 Fre- 
quenting disordered and unlawful Conventicles and As- 
semblies. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 17 r There were fifty 
of those Popes irregular, disordered and Aposlaticall. 

+ 2 . Morally irregular, vitiated, corrupt; disor- 
derly, unruly, riotous ; = Disordinate 1. Obs. 

1548 llw.i. C/iron., Rich. Ill (an. 3) 44 b, The disordered 
affection whiche this kynde kynseman shewed to his blood. 
1579 > n W. H. Turner Select. Fee. Oxford 407 A nomber 
of disordered persons of the Universitie. 1585 Abp. Sandys 
Strut. {1841) 381 Our own rebellious and disordered desires. 
1605 Siiaks. Lear 1. iv. 263 Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d, 
and bold. 1630 Crt. # Times Chets. I (1848) II. 63 His 
wife hath . . been committed to the same prison for her 
disordered tongue. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 696 Warr. .hath 
. . to disorder’d rage let loose the reines. 1743 Bulkeley 
& Cummins F oy. S. Seas 84 The People very much dis- 
order’d in Liquor, and very quarrelsome, 
f 3. Discomposed, agitated. Obs. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 42 Fx It is. .a very odd Spectacle, 
to see a Queen venting her passion in a disordered Motion. 
1800 Mrs. Hf.rvey Mourtray Fain. III. i8 She found him 
pacing the room, with a disordered air. 

4 . Affected with bodily or mental disorder ; out 
of health; deranged; morbid. 

<1x731 Atterbukv Job pcxii. 21 (Seager) Notwithstanding 
that we feel our souls disordered and restless, .yet we are 
strangely backward to lay hold of this method of cure. 
1777 Priestley Matt, tf Spir.inZi) I. xviii. 2x2 A disordered 
mind [is] in many cases, the evident effect of a disordered 
body. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 82 In some cases 
of disordered nerves, we have sensations without objects. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq . I. iii. 92 Mental derange- 
ment is in numerous instances preceded by a disordered 
state of the general health. 

Hence Dlso-rderedly adv . ; Diso'rderedness. 

*57* Golding Calvin on Ps.x i. 8 Lest the disorderednesse 
of al things may empaiq his faith. 1574 tr. Mario rat's 
Apocahps 25 The Nicolaus which liue dtsordercdly haue 
for their founder, Nicolas one of the seuen .. deacons. 
a x6xo Knolles (J.), By that disorderedness of the soldiers 
a great advantage was offered unto the enemy. i6xx Cotgr., 
/■.scorcher Us angmlles par la queut, to doe things dis- 
ordcredly, awkwardly, the wrong way. 

BisOTderer. rare-", [f. as prec. + -er I.] 
One who disorders. 


1S9S Ftonto, Scornttcrc, a spoiler, a marrer of anie thine, 
a disordrer. 

Eiso’rderliness. [f. next + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being disorderly. 

1584 WntTGIFT le!. !e JSurghlejr, Not ..hut of respect 
of his disorderliness, in the manner of the communion 
but also of his negligence in reading. *678 Cudworth 
I nUll. Syst . 873 God is not the President .. of Irregular . . 
Lust or Appetite, and of loose Erratick Disorderliness. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18 11) VIII. 331 Disordering 
more her native disorderliness. 1885 Vpool Daily Post 
9 June 4/3 The Speaker pointed out the disorderliness or 
the proceedings. 

Disorderly a. ff. Disoiwer sb, 

+ *LY 1 ; after orderly f\ 

1 . Characterized by disorder, or absence of order 
or regular arrangement ; in a state of disorder ; not 
orderly ; confused, irregular, untidy. 

163* J* Hayward tr. Bhndis Eromena $9 The winds so 
outrageously unstable .. they were constrained to rome up 


and downe, with an order so disorderly, that [etc.]. *^5S 

Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (2701) 222/2 /Eschylus, saith he, 
is of all Poets . . the harshest, most disorderly. 1712 
Berkeley Passive Obed. § 28 A disorderly and confused 
chaos. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick viii. 175 A dis- 
orderly, weak, low Pulse. 1850 Prescott Peru I. 302 The 
■ disorderly state of Peru was such as to demand the imme- 
diate interposition of government. 1855 Macaulay H ist. 
Eng, IV. 79 A mob of people as naked, as dirty, and as 
disorderly as the beggars . . on the Continent. 

2 . Opposed to or -violating moral order, consti- 
tuted authority, or recognized rule or method ; not 
submissive to rule, lawless ; unruly; tumultuous, 
•riotous. (Of persons, or their actions, etc.) 

1585 Abp. Sandy s Sente, (1841) 383 To behold the dis- 
orderly dealings of the wicked. 1658 A. Fox IVuriz ’ Sitrg. 
lit. iii. 224 A patient causeth pains to himself with disorderly 
eating and drinking. cx68o Beveridge Serve. (1729) I. 24 
Whatsoever disorderly or unworthy persons are admitted 
to holy orders. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. EiU (1747) IN* 310 
To confirm the Weak, and admonish the Disorderly. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Jnd. 217 They [Seamen] ever grow 
more disorderly and ungovernable as they come nearer 
home. 1817 Pari. Deb . 346 The Speaker submitted . . that 
... if it was a personal charge against an individual member 
of the House, it was certainly disorderly. 1845 Stephen 
Coetetet. Lazos Eng. v/. vii. §14 (1895) IV. 22 z If the drunken- 
ness be accompanied with riotous or disorderly behaviour. . 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding one month, with 
or without hard labour^ may be imposed. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn, Edetc. m. 163 Disorderly conduct is always severely 
punished. i8gz Lazo Times XC. 422/1 [He] appeared to be 
under the influence of drink, and was behaving in a most 
disorderly manner. Mod. He was charged with being drunk 
and disorderly. 

b. spec . in Law. Violating public order or 
morality ; constituting a nuisance ; esp. in disor- 
derly house (see quot. 1S77) ; disorderly person, one 
guilty of one of a number of offences against public 
order as defined by various Acts of Parliament, esp. 
5 Geo. IV, c. S3. § 3. 

1744 Act 27 Geo. II, c. 5. § t They who threaten, to run 
away and leave their wives or children to the parish ; or 
unlawfully return to a parish from whence they have been 
legally removed ; or, not having wherewith to maintain 
themselves, live idle, and refuse to work for the usual 
wages; and all persons going from door to door, or placing 
themselves in streets, etc., to beg in the parishes where they 
dwell, shall be deemed Idle and Disorderly Persons. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet., Disorderly houses, zee Bawdy Houses’, 
Riots ; Theatres. 1817 Pari. Deb. 435 Be it enacted, that 
every house, room or place, which shall be opened or used 
as a place of meeting for the purpose of reading books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, or other publications .. shall be 
deemed a disorderly house or place, unless the same shall 
have been previously licensed. 1824 Act 5 Geo >. IV, c. 83. 

§ 3 every petty chapman or pedlar wandering abroad 

and trading, without being duly licensed or authorized by 
law... .fete, etc.] shall be deemed an idle and disorderly 
person within the true intent and meaning of this act. 1877 
J. F. Stephen Digest Criut . Lazo (1883) 122 The following 
houses are disorderly houses, that is to say : common bawdy 
houses, common gaming houses, common betting houses, 
disorderly places of entertainment. 1887 Bit tees 30 Sept. 8/3 
The charge cf keeping, .a disorderly house. 

+ 3 . Affected with disorder or disturbance of the 
bodily functions ; diseased, morbid. Obs. 

1655 Culpepper Rivcrius^ iv. vii. 121 A thin watery Humor 
or Choller which abounds in the blood, and makes it more 
disorderly. 

4. Attended with mental agitation or discompo- 
sure. rare. 

1871 R._ Ellis Catullus Ixv. 24 She in tell-tale cheeks 
glows a disorderly shame. 

Diso’rderly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
disorderly manner. 

1 . Without order or regular arrangement ; con- 
fusedly, irregularly ; in disorder or confusion. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Devise of a Masque, etc. (R.) On other 
side the Turkes . . Disorderly did spread their force. 1586 
Exant. H. Barrow, etc. in Harl. Misc . (Malh.) II. 17 
Suggestions against me, disorderly framed according to the 
malitious humour of mine accuser. X632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 37 With their heire hanging disorderly 
about their eares. 1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson’s Voy. 182 
The Husbandmen at first sow it [rice] disorderly, like ‘other 
Corn. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 152 ‘ To horse ’ Said 
Ida; 'home I to horse I* and fled .. Disorderly the women. 

2 . Not according to order or rule; in a lawless 
or unruly way ; tumultuously, riotously. 

1564 Brief Exant . *iij, Their amendement who haue dis. 
orderlye behaued them selues. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. 
w (*5^8) 185 An unlawful I Assemblie, is the companie of 
three or mo persons, disorderly comming together., to 
commit an vnlawfull acte. 2611 Bible 2 These, iii. 6 That 
ye withdraw your selues from euery brother that walketh 
disorderly. 1689 Luttkell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 528 The 
Polish letters bring, that the dyet . . was lately broken up 
very disorderly. _ 1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 58 They 
could use them disorderly. 

3 . With mental agitation or discomposure. . rare. 

1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 2x2 Disorderly she own’d her 

glorious passion. 

t Diso’rderotis, a. Obs. [f. Djsordeb sb. + 
-ous.] = Disorderly a. Hence + DlBo rderonsly 
adv., f Diso’rdcroitEncss. 

x 579 , Tomson Calvins Serin. Tim. «5/x They whiche 
hue di<ordcrously, and giueeuill example to the rest. Ibid. 
**9 !/ If there be any disorderous or dKolute person. Ibid. 
*4$/* If they see any dronknrdcs, if they see any whore- 
dome, and such like disordcrousnes.se; 1581 J. Bell //ad- 
don sAn^tf. Osor. 2x5b, One onely disorderous order of 
people. Ibid. 323 The disorderous abuses of all your religion. 


DISORGANIZATION. 

1652 J. Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civil l Ears Sf. 
in such Commotious and Disordrous manner. 

t Diso’rdinance. Obs. Forms: 4-; dis- 
dys-, -orden-, -ordin-, -ordyn-iumce, 
donaunee. [a. OF. desordtnanct , later - -min', 
apses, f. deserdoar (now -ordomicr) to Oiso&oxK; 
see -akce.] Disorder, confusion, irregularity. 

C1374 Chaucer Foeth, v. pr. i ; 150 What place nsyjt&j 
ben left . . to folie and to disordinaunce sjti ]>at god It&k 
.. alle hinges by ordre? 1481 Caxton Tulty's FrirnJsh'* 
Orat . G. Flaminius E iv. They have sette it in grue 
trouble and disordinaunce. 1489 Faytes of A. J. avi ^ j 
Noo thyng is mor preiudicyable in a bataitle than tfysor. 
donaunee. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xii 
205 Yf he haue not other disordonaunce. 

+ DisO*rdinate,tf. Obs. Forms: a.4-7disor- 
dinat, 5 dys-, disordynate,disordenate, 6- dis- 
ordinate, p. 5-6 des*, dys-, 6 disordon(n)ate. 
{Latinized form of OF. desorden/ dtsordc- 
nado, It. disordinato), pa. pple. of desordmtr to 
Disordain. Cf. the synonym Deordlvati: from 
med.L. *t ieordinare, and see De- I. 6.] 

1 . Not conformed to moral order, or to what is 
right, befitting, or reasonable ; transgressing the 
bounds of moderation or propriety ; unrestrained, 
immoderate, inordinate. (Cf. Disorderly a. 3.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 348 The horrible duonlinat 
scantnesse of clothing. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/2 For 
this cause putteth gy/bert the necgiygence of prefaces emonre 
the thyngys dysordynate. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. « 
W. 1506} 1. vii. 75 [The soul] falleih by affeccion in lose 
dysordonate in to powder & asshes of thynges erthely. 
*577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 171 They daunce with 
disordinate gestures . . to dishonest verses. 1579 Twyse 
Phisickc agst. Fort. 11. xlviii. 223 b, Although the l>fe of 
man in many other thinges be disordinate and out of count. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Treat ; 117 Winter begins 
in May, because <jf the disordinate raines which fall from 
that Moneth to the end of August. <11693 Urqi’HWT 
Rabelais iii. xxxii. 271 Disordinate Passions and Perturba- 
tions of the M ind. 
b. of persons. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aij, By whiche they be the more dis- 
ordynate and obstynate in their IniquUe. 1574 Hfllowes 
Guevara's Fane. Ep. 4 A Prince . . disordinate in 
and not sober in drinking, is termed but vicious. 1671 
Milton Hist. Eng. 111. U851) 99 They .. unfitted ., the 
People, now grown worse and more disordmat, to receaie.. 
any Liberty. 1671 — Samson 70 1 With sickness and disease 
thou bow’st them down .. Though not disordinate, yet 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days. 

- 2 . Devoid of order, confused, irregular; -dis- 
orderly a. 1. (Only in De Quincey.) # . 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 146 This pnvat« 
Oswestry library wore something, of the same "jhy'X' 
tuary aspect, fantastic and disordinate. 1840 — 

XI. *82 Artifices peculiarly adapted to the powers of the 
Larin language, and yet . .careless and disordinate. 
Hence + Diso rdinateness, Obs. # 

1657 Divine Lover 113 When shall disordinatenesse w 
blotted out of thee? T _oi 

+ Diso'rclinately, adv. Obs. [f. prec.+-U- J 

1 . Not according to order, propriety, or modera- 
tion ; irregularly ; inordinately, excessively. 

1474 Caxton Chcsse i. i. Aiv, To displese .. S°d oy sj ; 

& the peple by lyuyng disordonatly. /era. ' :1 - J 
Theydeceyve the symple men &drawenthemtotne 
disordenatdy. i 49 i - Vitas Fair. (W. de W. iffi)':" 
833/1 They that louen dysordynatly the honoures 

worlde. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V. (an. j) 35»> 
temporall landes devoutely geven, and disordma > 
by religious and other spiritual! persones. x6»4 ^ Jj,. 
Pope 7 The king would take into his hands the 
ordinately consumed by the Cl erg)’- • . « 

2 . AVithout order or arrangement, confuse ,» 

1830 De Quincey Kant in Misc. Ess. Wks. 

No matter how clumsily, disordinately, ungrace )*. z 
— A utobiog. Wks. II. x8 The . . library . . has been so oi»rv 

Oh. 

condition from DlSOltDAJN V., DlSOBOlh A*® ■ i 
-ATION.] Disarrangement, putting out o ' 
disordered condition ; =Deobdinatiox. j 

1626 Bacon Syha § 836 Tin’s is wrought by ‘ 
the Natiue Spirits ; And also by the Drsordina ^ jy 
composture of the Tangible Parts. *o°4 V 
Earth I. 156 Ho.v comes this disturbance and orso.u 
in nature ? 

Disord ined : see Disordained 3. 
Disording: see Disoiideixe a. Obs. 
Disordonat,-aunce: seeDisoRDixA . 

Disorganic (disprgx-nik), a . . I"”' .-Lion. 

organic; without organic or organirctl c 

1840 Carlvle Heroes v. (.872) .56 i Thu » (.If.) 

organic Literary Class. 1843 — Pastfy* r ' 

247 This disorganic . . hell-ridden worlA 

Disorrganiza-tion. [ ad ;. F - fifes’" 11 '' 

(1764 in Hatz.-Darm.),n. of action f. ■ 
see next. This family of words opp* “ . 
entered English at the French Revo a ■ 

The action of disorganizing, or condit o n 
disorganized; loss or absence of org ^ ii'ir. 

1794 'V. Burke tr. Addr. if. 

(1S08) VII. 3-9 Tire anarchy of the “Ck *ar anh-’T* 

which lias completely disoryantrcd the PP> of P; 

which by that dirorKaniiniion f I T^“^. or ,«. iW^' 
mouncr 10 stop in the middle of tt. co q 
linoton in Gurw. Desf. IV. 458 He found m- 
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army., in such a state of disorganization, that [etc.]. 1833 

Ht. Martineau Loom 4 Lugger 11. v. So The .total dis- 
1 organization of society. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 383 Dis- 
organization or -atrophy of the lobular substance of the 
liver. 1884 Month. Exam . 10 Dec. 5/2^ Half measures .. 
are fruitful only of disorganization and discontent. 

Disorganize (dis^uganaiz), v. [ad. F. dtsor- 
ganiser 7^4 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. des Dis- 4 +' 
organiser to Organize.] , trans . To destroy the 
organization or systematic arrangement of-; to 
break up the organic connexion of ; to throw into 
confusion or disorder. 

1793 Burke Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 I. 618 Their 
ever memorable decree of the 15th of December, 1792, for 
disorganizing every country in Europe, into which they 
should ..set their foot. 1802 A. Hamilton Wks. (x886) VII. 
324 This will give him fair play to disorganize New Eng- 
land, if so disposed. 1812 Collinson Treat. Law Idiots 
*$■ Lunaiicks I. 68 (Jod.), You can not enter into the mind to 
know by what means it is disorganized, but you find it 
disorganized. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 478 The Whigs 
. . though defeated, disheartened, and disorganized, did not 
yield without an effort. 

Diso*rganized, ppl. a. [f. prec. -b -ed J.] 
Deprived or destitute of organization ; having lost, 
or being without, organic connexion or systematic 
arrangement; thrown into confusion, disordered. 

i8iz [see Disorganize]. 1840 Macaulay Ess. Clive 
(1854) .529/1 A succession of revolutions; a disorganized 
administration. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art Add. 199 
A vast and disorganized mob, scrambling each for what he 
can get. 1679 Harlan Eyesight v. 53 The_ operation for 
the removal of a disorganized eye is not a serious one. 

Diso*rganizer. [f. as prec. * -ek 1 .] One 
who or that which disorganizes. 

1795 Helen M. Williams Lett . on Frame II. 131 (Jod.) 
[They] discredit the cause of liberty. . by treating as atheists, 
that is to say, as universal disorganizers, its partisans and 
friends. 1835 New Monthly Mag . ; XLV*. 301 If he had 
lived in the French revolution he should have been a great 
disorganiser. 1894 D. G. Thompson in Forum (U.S.) Jan. 
592 That greatest disorganizer of society, .war. 

Diso’rganizing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That disorganizes; causing disorganization. 

1796 C. Burney Metastasio III. 254 Her unprincipled, 
philosophical, and disorganizing successor. 1799 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVIlI. 525 French principles have been 
called disorganizing. 1800 J . Bowles Polit. Moral State 
Soc. 160 note, The disorganizing and licentious principles 
of the French Revolution. . 1895 Century Mag. Aug. 549/1 
They weaken the body by . . violent, depressing, and dis- 
organizing emotions. 

f Diso'rient, v. 06 s. [ad. F. d/sonenter to turn 
from an eastward position, cause to lose one's bear- 
ings, embarrass, f. des- Dis- 4 + or {enter to Orient.] 
trans. To turn from the east ; to cause to * lose one’s 
bearings*; to put out, disconcert, embarrass. 

1655 J. Jennings Elise 48 'Twas Philippin who was dis- 
oriented, but more Isabella. 1740 Warburton Div. Legat . 
v. JR.), I doubt then the learned professor was a little dis- 
oriented, when he called the promises in Ezekiel and in the 
Revelations the same. 1835 Syd. Smith Memoir , etc. (1855) 
II.356, 1 hope you will disorient yourself soon. The de- 
parture of the wise men from the East seems to have been 
on a more extensive scale than is generally supposed. 

Disorientate (disoo*riente l t), v. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To turn from an eastward position ; pa. pple . 
not facing due east. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techti cited in Johnson. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio). Disorientated (spoken of a sun-dial), turn’d 
away from the east, or some of the cardinal points. 1850 
Ecclesiologist XI. 79 S. John the Evangelist [Guemsej 7 ] is 
a district church, built in 1836. It is disorientated. 1853 
Ibid. XIV. 361 It has a chancel .. strangely disorientated 
towards the south, 

t '-fig- 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The word is most frequently 
used . . for the disconcerting, or putting a mn out of his 
way, or element. Speak of law to a physician, or of physic 
to ajawyer, and they will both be disorientated. 

Disorienta'tion. [n. of action f. prec. vb.] 

1. The condition of being disorientated; deviation 
from the eastward position. 

i860 Ecclesiologist XXI. 400 A Roman Catholic church 
at Wrexham, which, by its intentional disorientation, looks 
very awkward by the side of. . the new church of S. Mark. 

2. The condition of having lost one’s bearings ; 
uncertainty as to direction. 

1882 W. James in Amer. Anti. Deaf <$- Dumb Apr. (1883) 
109 [One lost in woods or forgetting in the dark the position 
of his bed] knows the altogether peculiar discomfort and 
anxiety of such * disorientation ’ in the horizontal plane. 

+ Diso*mameilt f v. 06 s. rare. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 
trans. To deprive of ornament. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 58 The disornamenting of 
this mother of Cities. 1648 E. S parke in J. Shute Sarah <5- 
H. (1649) Ep. Ded., The very Executioner of all Ingenuity, 
which it. .rifles and disornaments. 

Disosit, obs. Sc. f. Disused. 

+ Di’SOUT . Obs. (exc. Hist.) F orms ; 4 disur, 
disour,dyssour,4-6dysour, 5 dysowre, 6 disor; 
dyser, dyzar, disare, dissar, (9 Hist, dissour, 
disour). [a. OF. disonr , -cor, - or , -cur, agent-n. 
from dire, dis-ant to say. Cf. Pr. dizedor , Sp. de- 
cidor, It. dicitore , repr. a Romanic type *dicitorcm , 
from L. dtcere\.o say, tell. See also Dizzard.] A (pro- 
fessional) story-teller; a reciter of * gestes ’ *, a 3 ester. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27932 (Colt.) Speche o disur, rimes vn- 
right, gest of Jogolur. c 133° R* Brunne Citron. Wace 


(Rolls) Prol. 75, I mad nought for no.disours .. Bot for pe 
luf of symple menne, pat strange Inglis canne not kenne. 
1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. vir. 50 Hold not pou with harlotes, 
here not heore tales.. For pei ben pe deueles disours, I do 
pe to vndurstonde. 1377 Ibid. B. xm. 172 ‘It is but a dido 
quod pis doctour, ‘a dysoures tale’. 1496 Dives 4 Paup. 
(W. de W.) ix. yt. 355/2 This mynstrall is the worlde 
whiche playeth with folke of this worlde as a mynstrall as 
a Jogulour and as a dysour. 1530 Palsgr. 214/1 Dissar, a 
scoffer, saigefol. x53 z More Confut.^ Tindale Wks. 374/1 
He playeth the deoils disor euen in this point. 1801 Strutt 
Sports fy Past. in. iii. 162 The conteurs and the jestours, who 
are also called dissours, and seggers . . were literally tale- 
tellers. 1890 Q. Rev. Oct. 439 Disours, jongleurs, gleemen. 

Disown (dis^’n), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Own v . : cf. 

disclaim. 

(In some recent dictionaries, this and the simple Ownhave 
each been improperly split up into two verbs, sense 3 being 
erroneously assumed to be derived from OE. unnatt to 
grant, with which it has no connexion : see Own t\)] 

+ 1 . trans. To cease to own, to relinquish one’s 
possession of ; to give up, part with, renounce. 

cx 6 zo H. Anderson Bidding World Farcrvell in Farr 
S. P. fas. I (1848) 304 The houre is set wherein they must 
disown The royal pomp, the treasure, and the throne. 

2 . To refuse to acknowledge as one’s own, or as 
connected with oneself ; not to own ; to renounce, 
repudiate, disclaim. 

1649 St. Trials , Col. J. Lilbum (R.) You say it is im- 
possible for you .. without advice of counsel to own or dis- 
own books. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 4x5 That Christ will 
disown, and reject many that have strong hopes . . of their 
Salvation. 1726 Adz\ Capt. R. Beyle 330 Tne king . . had 
not the least Regard to his Word, and even disown’d a 
Letter he had written to . .the King of France. 1777 Frank- 
lin Lett. Wks. (1889) VI. 1x7, I see .. that Mr. Deane is 
disowned in some of his agreements with officers. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad i. 4 He had for some time 
disowned them as sons. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. 
ii. 116 The prince ... was .. required to disown .. the obli- 
gations contracted in his name. 

b. To refuse to acknowledge the authority of 
(a government, etc.) over oneself; to renounce 
allegiance to. 

1693 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 89 Sir George 
Downing, who disowned this government at the beginning 
of the revolution . . has taken the oaths. X726 Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 127 Their Mufti . . disowns the Emperor's Au- 
thority. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 705 As soon as 
James was restored, it would be a duty to disown and with- 
stand him. The present duty was to disown and withstand 
his son in law. 

C. In the Society of Friends : To disclaim as a 
fellow-member ; to expel from membership. 

1727 Minutes of Yearly Meeting of Soc. Friends 26 
Mar. (J. Phillips, *783*. Any person denied by a Monthly 
Meeting is adjudged as disowned by Friends and to stand 
and remain in that state, till by his repentance . . he is 
reconciled to Friends, or reinstated in membership among 
them. 1783-1883 Book of Discipline of Soc. Friends 204 
Which Meeting is to receive his acknowledgment or to dis- 
own him, as in its judgment the case shall require. 1806 
[see Disownment]. 

1 3 . To refuse to acknowledge or admit (anything 
imputed, claimed, or asserted) ; to deny. Obs. 

x666 Pepys Diary 24 June, He do not disowne but that 
the dividing of the fleet . . was a good resolution. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng. Pref., Nor do I disown .. that I 
could be glad to see it rectified, xjio Lond. Gas. No. 4752/2 
The Court no longer disown his. .Majesty's Arrival. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 26/1 We cannot disown that it 
has one Fault. 

Hence Disowned ppl. a., Disowning vbl. sb. 
1654 Ld. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 675 A disowning of their 
Quarrel by the Gods. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility iii. 

1 19 A constructive disowning, and vertual denial of our 
having received what we have from God. 1813 Mar. Edge- 
worth Patron. II. xxiv. 70 Lord Oldborough had never, 
after the disowning of Buckhurst, mentioned his name. 1829 
Lytton (title), The Disowned. 
f Disownable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Liable to be disowned ; spec . rendering one liable 
to be disowned (sense 2 c). 

Schatf E ncycl. Relig. Enoivl. (1882-3) III. 107 From 1696 
to 1776 the society nearly every year declared 1 the importing, 
purchase, or sale of slaves’ by its members to be a ‘disown- 
able offence \ 

Disownment. [f. as prec. -f- -MENT.] The ; 
act of disowning, renunciation ; spec, repudiation 
from, membership in the Society of Friends. , 

1806 Clarkson Port. Quaker. I. Discipline i. § n. 195 He 
is then publicly excluded from membership, or, as it is 
called, Disowned. This is done by a distinct document, 
called a Testimony of Disownment. 1883 Book of Dis- 
cipline of Soc. Friends 203 The Monthly Meeting should, 
after due consideration, issue a testimony of disownment 
against such person. 1893 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 14 Sept., 
The disownment and desertion [of Bums] by Jean Armour. 

t Diso*xidate, v. Chem. Obs. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To reduce from the state of an oxide : = 
Deoxidate. Hence Dis o -si dating ppl. a. ; also 

Disoxidn/tion = DEOXIDATION. 

x8or Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCI. 240 A very small 
mixture of any deoxidating substance. 1802 Smithson 
Ibui. XCIII. 26 The disoxidation of the zinc calx. 18x7 
Coleridge Biog. Lit . etc. 403 A handicraftsman from a 
laboratory, who had just succeeded in disoxydatmg an earth. 

t Diso-xygenate, v. Cliem. Obs. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To deprive of oxygen: = Deoxygenate. 
Hence Diso-sygenated ppl. a . ; also Disoxy- 
gena-tion = DeOXTGENATION. 
xBoo Henry Epit. Chan. (1808) 137 The sulphur is not 


entirely disoxygenated. Ibid. 177 The affinity of this acid 
for its base is weakened by.dis-oxygenation. x8za Imison 
.Sr. <5- Art' II. 199 Indigo will not combine with the cloth 
except in its disoxygenated or green state. 1831 Brewster 
Optics x. 91 Two sets of invisible rays in the solar spectrum, 
one on tne red side which favours oxygenation, and the 
other on the violet side which favours disoxygenation. 

' f Dispa*ce, V. Obs. [A Spenserian formation 
of doubtful derivation. , Perh. f. Dis- 1 + Pace v. ; 
or else f. L. di-, . Dl-^ + spatidri , It. spaziare to 
walk.] inir. and rejl. To walk or move about. 

• 1588 Spenser Virgil s Gnat 295 Thus wise long time he 
did himselfe dispace There round about. 159X — Muiopot. 
250 But when he spide the joyous Ilutterflie In this faire 
plot dispacing too and fro. x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 
after Death (R.),.[The Saints] in this lower field dispacing 
wide, Through windy thoughts, that would their sails mis- 
guide. 

t Dispa'ck, v. Obs. rare: [f. Dis- 6 + Pack v. : 
cf. OF. despacquer to unpack (1496 in Godef.).] 
trans. To unpack, to open out. 

1591 Svlvester Dii Dart as 1. i. 518 When God the mingled 
lump dispackt, From fiery element did light extract. 

Disp a ’ge ant, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans. 
To strip of pageantry or brilliant display. 

1861 Lytton & Fane Tamihauser 74 The mighty Hall 
Dumb, dismally dispageanted. 

t Disparnt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Paint 
v. : cf. depain ti] trans. To paint diversely. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 50 His chamber was dispainted 
all within With sondry colours. 

t Dispai’r, vy Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Paik v.~\ trans. 
To undo the pairing of, separate from being a pair. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. ii. in. Colonies 41 The 
grissell Turtles (seldome seen alone) Dis-payer’d and parted, 
wander one by one. c 16x1 Beaum. & Fu Triumph of Love 
vii, I have . . dispaired two doves, Made 'em sit mourning. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (tSxi) IV. x. 60 Engagements 
where the minds are unpaired— dispaired in my case, may 
I say. 

+ Dispair(e, ^- 2 Obs. [var. of Depair, a. OF. 
despeirer, depeirer to spoil. Cf. also Dispayre sb.~\ 
intr. To spoil, become injured, 1 go bad 
1573 Tusser Htisb. Ivii. (1878; z 36 Kell dried [hops] will 
abide foule weather or faire, where drieng and lieng in loft 
doo dispaire. 

Dispair(e, obs. form of Despair. 
f DispaTate, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Palate 
trans. To make or find unpalatable, disrelish. 
1630 Eratiuvait Eng. Gent lent. (1641) 75 His Vocation, 
which perchance by our nicer and more curious'gallants .. 
will be. distasted and dispalated. 

f DispaTe, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans . 
To deprive of its pale or enclosing fence. 

1658 J. Jones Ovids Ibis 51 An adulterous wife is Acteons 
park dispal’d. 

t Dispa*nd, V. Obs. [ad. L. dispand-Zre , f. 
Dis- 1 + paitderc to spread, stretch.] traits. To 
spread abroad, to expand. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Dispand (dispando), to stretch out 
or spread abroad. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. Ded., 
The rayes of your Learning being dispanded. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 56 This Seed, .being cast into its proper 
Matrix or Menstruum.. doth dispand its self, and increase 
into the form and matter by Nature designed. t X69Z-X732 
Coles, Expand , dispand, display. 

+ Dispa*xmel, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Pannel vi\ trans. To deprive of a ‘ pannel ’ or 
saddle-cloth. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xx. 267 Behind dispannell’d 
Sancho rode. 


■f Dispa*nsion. Ohs. rare ~ °. [n. of action 

from Dispand.] = Expansion. 

1658 Phillips, Dispattsion , a spreading both wayes. 1755 
Johnson, Dispansion , the act of displaying ; the act of 
spreading ; diffusion ; dilatation. 

Dispansive (dispx'nsiv), a. [f. L. dispans -, 
ppl. stem of dispandZre to Dispand : see -ive.] 
(See quot.) 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dispansive, term applied to a system 
of lenses which has a negative focal distance. Used in 
opposition to a system of lenses with positive focal distance 
which is termed collective. 

Dispantheonize, dispa*palize : see Dis- 6 . 

t Di'Spar, a. Obs. rare. [ad.L. dispar , f. Dis- 
4 +par equal.] Unequal, unlike. 

1587^ h I isfort. Arthur iv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 323 Dis- 
par minds and inward moods unlike. 

Dispar (e, obs. form of Despair. 
t Di-sparable, a - Obs. rare. [f. L. 

unequal, or f. L . dispar-dre to separate, dmae; 
perhaps after CojrPARABLE.] Unlike. 

X4t3 PEgr. Soule (Caxton)r. iii. (1859) 4 Dyutnc and d«s- 
parayble, bothe in theyr persounes, and..occupacj - 

t Dispa-radise, ^ Obs. rare. [Dis- / c-J 
trans. To turn out of paradise. t 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. ( i6 * 3 ) 7 s ^^/rocKERAjr Dii- 
disparradiz’d our first Parent Adam, x 3 > 



Parage un worth}' marriage (Godef.), f. _ 

1. Inequality of rank in marriage; an nneqnal 
match; disgrace resulting from marriage with one 

54 tte mayhem faile after thyslyfhvon 
o 13S6 6...CCLK Clerk’s T. 854 Hyrn 
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wolde thynke it were a disparage To his estaat so lowe for 
talighte. 1574 tr - Littleton's Tenures i 3 b, No disparage 
shafbee but where he that hath the warde marieth him 
within the age of xiiij yeare. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vm. 
50 Her friends.. Dissuaded her from such a disparage. 

2. Ill-matchedness ; incongruity. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 74 Pride in age Do' 4 > disperage. 
. 3 . Disparagement, dishonour. 
a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 4S1 If I forbear. .1 blush, 
I fear His despite and my disparage. 1615 Heywood Fours 
Prentises 1. Wks. 1874 II. 169, I hold it no disparage to my 
birth, Though I be tome an Earle, to haue the skill And 
the full knowledge of the Mercers Trade. 

Disparage (dispse*red3), v. Also 4 des-, 5 
dys-; 5 dysparych, 7 disparadge, -parrage, 
-parge. [a. OF. desparagier , desperager to match 
or cause to marry unequally; later ‘to offer ynto, 
or impose on a man vnfit, or vnworthie conditions’ 
(Cotgr.), f. des-, Dis- 4+ parage equality of rank.] 
fl. trans. To match unequally; to degrade or 
dishonour by marrying to one of inferior rank. Obs. 

[1Z92 Britton hi. iit.*§ 4 Et si acune de juvene age soit 
marie a tiel ou ele est aesparag£. transit If any female 
heir of tender years be married where she is disparaged.] 
C1350 Will. Paterne 485, I nel leje mi loue so low . .Des- 
paraged were i disgisili 3if i dede in his wise. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxviL 204 Moch was this fayr damysel dys* 
paraged sith that she was maryed ayehst al the pomune 
assent of England. x6zx Cotgr., Apparagl , a maid thats 
maried vnto her equall, or, thats not disparaged. 1779-81 
Johnson L. P Pope Wks. IV. 113 History relates that she 
was about to disparage herself by a marriage with an inferior. 

2 . To bring discredit or reproach upon ; to dis- 
honour, discredit ; to lower in credit or esteem. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 351 Who dorste be so boold to 
disparage My doghter that is come of swich lynage ? a 1400 
Pistill of Susan 253 Heo keuered vp on hir kneos, and 
cussed his hand : For I am dampned, I ne dar disparage 
hi mouh. i486 Bk. St. Albans Bijb, Then is the hawke 
disparaged for all that yere. 16x2 Bp. Hale Recoil. Treat. 
(1614)657 The place oft-times disparages; As, to put the 
Arke of God into a Cart, or to set it by Dagon. 1691 Hart* 
cliffe Virtues 406 Men disparage Religion who profess it, 
and do not guide their Actions according to its Doctrines. 
1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 1 . 69 If you tell father he’ll 
knock my brains out, for he says I'll disparage the family. 
1854 B rewst e r More Worlds Pref. 6 A view . . calculated 
to disparage the science of astronomy. 

f 3 . a. To lower in position or dignity; to de- 
grade. b. To lower in one’s own estimation ; to 
cast down. Obs. 


1496 Dives <5- Pa tip. (W. de W.) vi. xv. 258/1 Cryste . . 
anentysshed hymself and dysparyched hymselfe in to the 
lykenesse of a seruaunt. 1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI (an. 
28) 160 Lest they shoulde . . declare his base byrthe, and 
lowsy lynage, desparagyng him from his usurped surname 
of Mortymer. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. 2 How shall fraile 
pen, with fear disparaged, Conceive such soveralrie glory and 
great bountyhed? 16x4 H. Greenwood Jayle Delivery 471 
They that are troubled and amazed at their sinnes, let them 
not be disparaged. 1704-5 Pope Let. to Wycherley 25 Jan., 
I am disparaged and disheartened by your commendations. 
1716 Addison Drummer 1. i f I’ll not disparage myself to be 
a Servant in a House that is haunted. 

4 . To speak of or treat slightingly ; to treat as 
something lower than it is ; to undervalue ; to 
vilify. ' 

1536 Cranmer in Four C. Eng. Lett. 14 They should not 
esteem any part of your grace’s honour to be touched 
thereby, but her honour only to be clearly disparaged. 1599 
Shahs. Much Ado tu.ii. 131 , 1 will disparage her no farther, 
till you are my witnesses, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 
fx66o) 16 x One dares question, yea disparage the sacred 
Scriptures of God. 1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 20 
The Composition of. .Chocoletta is now so vulgar, that I will 
not disparage my Reader by doubting his acquaintance in 
so known a Recipe. 17x5 Burnet Own Time (1766J II. 48 
Took it ill of me that I should disparage the kings evidence. 
1837-9 Hauam Hist. Lit. IV. vi. tv. § 16. 267 It is a very 
narrow criticism which disparages Racine out of idolatry 
of Shakspeare. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 26/1 It is the 
fashion of the present lime to disparage negative logic. 
Hence Dispa-raged///. a. 

D>tgr., DrsparagI, disparaged. 1802 Beddoes 
Hyghav. 22 Would not the disparaged milk afford whole* 
some aliment? 1885 Gladstone Si. Ho , . Com. 23 Feb., A 
disparaged Government and a doubtful House of Commons. 
XnspaTageable f a. [f. Disparaged. + -able.] 
t** , Fending to disparage or bring disgrace upon ; 
lowering, disgraceful. Obs. 

1617 Collins Def. Rf Ely it. vii. 276 Can there be any 
thing more dispamgeable to a poore suiter then this? 1635 
N. k. Camden s Hist. Ehz . ». 53 They disdained this ma” 
ringc ..as. .dispnrageable and most unworthy of the blood 
Royal. 1643 Oath Pact/. =1 Much Jesse Jet it he held .. 
tlcsparagabJe to the king to hearken to his Parliament. 

2 . To be disparaged. 

3648 J. Goodwin Right A- Might 37 The action of the 
Arm)* is not disparag cable by any possibility or likely hood 
of eviJl, that it may bring upon the Kingdome afterwards. 

Disparagement (dispx-m^ment). Also 6 
disparge-, -pergo-, -parrage-, -paradgment. 
[a. OF. disparagement, f. desparager Disparage.] 
fl. Marriage to one of inferior rank ; the disgrace 
or dishonour involved in such a misalliance. Obs . 
c.xc. IUst. 


15*3 I itzheril Surv. xii. 23 If he be vnmaryed, than his 
maryage to gyue or sell to whome he wyll without disparge* 
ment. 1570-6 LsMUARDn/VniwA AV//Z (1826) 455. /11577 
Sir T . Smith Commit?. Eng. lit. v. (R.) Coucnable marriage 
without dispergement. 1590 S tenser F. Q. in. viii. 12 He. . 
thought that match a fowle disparagement. x6sx (see Dis- 


parity 1]. 1850 MeRIVALf, Rom. Bmp. I.‘ii._52 Some houses 
lost their patrician status hv marriages of disparagement. 

transf. $ fig. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 325 In mar- 
riage therefore it behoveth us to be careful, that they whom 
we .choose be of the household of God, professing one true 
religion with us ; ' the disparagement wherein is the cause of 
all dissention, > ^ • 

2 . Lowering of value, honour, or estimation ; dis- 
honour, indignity, disgrace, discredit; that which 
causes or brings loss of dignity, etc. 

i486 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 2 Women.. been.. defoiled to the 
. .Disparagements of the said Women. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. 1. i. 149 Passed sentence may not be recal’d But to our 
honours great disparagement. 1598 — Merry W. 1. i. 31 If 
Sir John Falstaffe haue committed^ disparagements vnto 
you. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 3. 43 To haue com- 
mandement ouer Gally-slaues is a disparagement, rather than 
an honour. 3644 Milton Jdgm. Buccr (1851) 303 In that 
Doctoral Chair, where once the learnedest of England 
thought it no disparagement to sit at his feet. 1676 Coles 
Eng. Diet. To Rdr., 'Tis no Disparagement to understand 
the Canting Terms : It may chance to save your Throat 
from being cut, or (at least) your Pocket from being pick’d. 
1764 Reid Inquiry ii. § 6. 108 No disparagement is meant 
to the understandings of the authors. 1837-9 H allam H is t. 
Lit. (1847) I. xi. § 2. 85 Nor is this any disparagement to their 
ability. 1869 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 2_These appointments., 
have brought al! the lesser dignities into disparagement. 

3 . The action of speaking of in a slighting or 
depreciatory way ; depreciation, detraction, under- 
valuing. 

1593 Greene Art. Conny Catch. 11. (1592) 13 [He] dare 
not lift his plumes in disparagement of my credit, a 1665 
J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 87 That proverb of 
disparagement, A fool and his money are soon parted. 3699 
Bentley Phal. Pref. 82 A Disparagement from men of no 
knowledge in the things they pretend to judge is the least 
of Disparagements. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) III. 
xlvii. 705 He had expressed himself with great disparage- 
ment of the common law of England. _ 1859 Lewin Invas. 
Brit. 61 A strong bias towards the glorification of the writer 
and the disparagement of the Britons. 3876 Mozley Unw . 
Servi. v. (1877) xo6 We may observe in the_ New Testament 
an absence of all disparagement of the military life. 

Dispa*rager. [f. Disparage v. + -er L] One 
who disparages or discredits; one who speaks 
slightingly of, or belittles ; a detractor. 

x6xx Cotgr., Vitupereur, a dispraiser, discommender; 
disparager, disgracer. 3640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xtx. 198 
It can be no great comfort or credit to the disparagers of 
Episcopacy, a 17x5 Hjckes Let. to Nelson in Life Bp. 
Bull 518 (T.) Despisers and disparagers of the ancient 
fathers. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Mod. Gallantry , The 
idolator of his female mistress— the disparager and despiser 
of his no less female aunt. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 11. vii. § 2 
(1876) 173 The disparagers of peasant properties. 

Dispa'raging, vbl. si. [f. as prec. + -ISG 1.] 
The action of the vb. Disparage ; disparagement. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 22 b, A convenient mariage 
wythout disperagyng. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 446 Dis- 
paragings of mens Moralls, Naturails, Fortunes, Pedigree. 

Dispa-raging,///, a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 
That disparages ; that speaks of or treats slight- 
ingly, that brings reproach or discredit. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 199 What can be more oppo- 
site and disparaging to the cov’nant of love? <31665 J. 
Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 395 If we take the 
word ‘legal 1 in any disparaging sense. 1771 Foote Maid 
of B. Hi. Wks. 1799 II. 235 As to yourself (I don’t speak in 
a disparaging way), your friends are low folks, and your 
fortune just nothing at all. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot . 
s. v. Disparagement , If the superior required the heir to 
make an unsuitable or disparaging marriage, he or she 
might legally refuse. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. Prol., 
With a disparaging shrug of the shoulders. 

Disparagingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a disparaging manner; slightingly. 

3707 Norris Treat. Humility j. 28 We are not to think 
disparagingly of that excellent nature God has given us. 
*834 Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 486 The * dirty acres ’, as Sir 
Lucius .. disparagingly calls them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 351 Not that I mean to speak disparagingly of 
any one who is a student of natural philosophy. 

f DispaTagon, v. Obs. rare . [f. Dis- 6 + 

Paragon vi] trans. To disparage. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. after Death xxv, Lickt 
with soft and supple blandishment, Or spoken to disparagon 
bis praise. 

f Dispa*rail, a. Obs. rare . [a. OF. de spar ail, 
-eil different (14th c. in Godef.) f. des-, Dis* 4 + 
pareil equal.] Different, diverse. 

J 4*3 Btlgr. Sowle( Caxton 1483, repr. 1859) 60 Two ymages 
huge, of disparayl fourme. 

Disparate (drspar#), a. and sb. [orig. ad. L. 
dispardt-us separated, divided, pa. pple. of dispar- 
are, f. Dis- 1 + pardre to make ready, prepare, 
provide, contrive, etc. ; but in use, app. often asso- 
ciated with L. dispar unequal, unlike, different.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Essentially different or diverse in kind ; dis- 
similar, unlike, distinct. In Logic, used of things 
or concepts having no obvious common ground 
or genus in which they arc correlated. Hence 
distinguished from contrary , since contrary things 
are at least correlated in pairs, c.g.good and bad. 
Also distinguished from disjunct, since disjunct 
concepts may all be reduced to a common kind. 

Disp aroint appears first in Cicero De Itiv. Rhet. 2S. 42, 
applied to the mere separation expressed by sa/ere, non 
sap ere t or A is not B, as against the opposition of hot and 


cold , life and death ; it is used by Boethius, Be SyU Hr* 
(ed. Bas.) 6o8, to denote things which arc only differc-*’ 
without any conflict of contrariety (tantuia divena ru'ii 
contrarietate pugnantia). It^ reappears in 1 4-1 5th c. viih 
the school of Occam, e. g. in Rud. Strodus and Paalw 
VenetuSj and is retained in modem transformations ofiie 
scholastic logic. According to IJebenveg Logic 5 53, dis" 
parate conceptions are those which do not fall within tit 
extent of the same higher, or at least of the same cat 
higher conception. (Prof. W. Wallace.) 

1608 Bp. J. King Sertn. 5 Nov. 5 Two dispense speds 
and sorts of men. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerent, n.243 Can teen 
give manifold disparate senses to one and the same Cer> 
monies? 3642 Fuller Holy Sf Prof St. iv. vii 273 Net 
onely disparate, but even opposite terms. 1684 T. Bi'kntt 
Tit. Earth 1. 302 As remote in their nature as an)’ t*o 
disparate things we can propose or conceive; number and 
colour. 1748 Hartley Observ: Man 1. ifi. 296 The Terms 
must be disparate, opposite, or the same. 1781 Envnux 
Wks. (1843) X. 92 A personage of a nature very disparate 
to the former. 1837-^5 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xii. (iS») 
I. 22^ Notions co-ordinated in the whole of comprehension, 
are, in respect of the discriminating characters, differtat 
without any similarity. _ They are thus./rtj/an/^abwlmdy 
different ; and, accordingly, in propriety are called Dis- 
parate Notions , ( notiones dispamtx). On the other hard, 
notions Co-ordinated in the quantity or whole of extension 
., are only relatively different (or diverse); and, in logical 
language, are properly called Disjunct or Discrete Kotim. 
1865 Grote Plato I. vi. 249 Other creeds, disparate or dis- 
cordant. 1883 F. Harrison in Pall Mall G. t Nov. \j: The 
questions are so utterly disparate as not to be reducible to 
the same argument. 

b. (See quot.) 

1867 L. H. Atwater Elem. Logic ii. fin. 69 Any one 
of given Coordinate Species, is called, in relation to any 
one part of a higher or lower Co-ordinate Division under 
the Summum Genus, Disparate. Thus ; .lion, as comprri 
to fish, Shetland pony, or hull-dog, is Disparate. 

c. (See quot.) 

1883 Syd. Soc . Lex., Disparate points, two points upon 
the two retin® which, when a ray of light falls upon them, 
do not produce similar impressions. Used by Fachner ia 
opposition to corresponding points. 

2 . Unequal, on a disparity. 

1764 T. Phillips Life Pole (1767) I. 6 Which at ury 
disparate years united these two persons, a 1834 Lavs 
Misc. Wks. (1871) 449 Between ages so very disparate. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 416 Paul proceeds to narrate tte 
acknowledgment of the Three that nis authority was in no 
sense disparate with theirs. 

B. sb. Chiefly pi. Disparate things, words, w 
concepts ; things so unlike that ihey cannot he 
compared with each other. ^ , . 

1586 Bright Melanch. xii. 59 Contrarie faculties or su 
as we call desparates in logicke. 1588 Fraunce l' a J : £* 
Log. 1. x. 47 Disparates are sundry opposites wher - t01 L, 
is equally and in like manner opposed unto many. 1 
Cockeram, Disparates , words which are differing on* * 1 
another, but not contrarie, as heat and cold are contrt J; c ’ , r 
but heat and moisture disparates. 3654 Jer. Tavloi ■ 
Pres. 109 It is the style of both the Testaments , 
in signs and representments, where one disparate spwAs 
another ; as it does here : the body of Christ, of the 
1682 R. Burthogcb An Arg . (1684) 154 bi spare. - 
distinct,' and are not opposites. 3722 V ollaston Kcog.- 
v. 71 If they are supposed to be only different, 
then if they differ as disparates , there must be som ^ - 
above' them. 1849 Grote Greece n. Jxvm. (180.) 
Blending together disparates or inconsistencies. 

. f Di'sparated, ppl a. Obs. = DlSP ^!'S" tGt 
1624 Bp. MociNTAGir Gagg 3%Q“ Bt,0 J s ,v °?T tK j ,p. 
natures, of unequall extents, of divers and disp 
probation. V 21 

Di’sparately, adv . [f* Disparate + ■ * . * 
In a disparate manner ; separately, withou 
to each other. p -j^nra 

x88x G. S. Hall German Culture , LapraLndV 
After the retina is destroyed . . the eyeballs g 
the power of moving together, but move dispar i- 
Disparateness, [f. as prec. + : E j. 

condition or quality of being disparate, 
larity of nature or character; absence 
lation. , e t. foreign 

1659 Fuller App. Injur. Innoc. our On** 

Canons, though not against but only h csld ,. Ienci s v 
Law, and containing no repugnancy tmt P (.3*6) II. 
the laws of our land. 1825 Coleridge *n ,* jy 
349 By contrasting it with, at l'J st ,1’ 
parateness from the Mosaic. 1873 I'd b)'^ c 

(1876) 179 Needing only to be carefully studied > 
with this for its disparateness to become app , , 

+ Dispara’tion. Obs. et 

separation : cf. Disparate.] Bie c 
being disparate; the opposition °k .P* 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 96 XM-Nparation a 
of specialls. .by opposite differences ; as a m ^ fAr.J- 
are disparates, or dissevered. x ®5 6 of ffc 

154 The second argument from **hrir dhp ir3 ' 

extreames of this union .. is taken from their 
tion. 

Disparcle, var. of Disr.utKi.i: v.^ Go ■ 

t Di’sparence. Obs. rare. 

-ENCE.] Disappearance. 


[[. as nest: 

.617 Collins i)ef. Up. My il x. 447 r A-Tjn 3 ^c G ;;; ' 

hilation, or disparence at least, of the wo b- 

t Di’sparent, «•' Obs. rart. L j/,r;rrrr. 
*disparent^m pr. pple. of "disfarort ( ’ { . CL 

OF! disfaroir), f. Djh- 4 + py trc 10 
obs. F. disparent.] Disappearing. w!;r , il.tf 
.6.7 CollIns Def. Bf. Ely n. V "'fv£! c nt 
pray to him in Nj-sien, as enure and quc iati.:*> 
mangled and disparent, is there no Kn 
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DISPART. 


+ Di'sparent, a. 2 Obs. rare. [? f. L. dispar 
unequal, unlike, dissimilar, -with ending of differ- 
ent ; or ?f. Dts- in sense ‘ diversely ’ + L. payers to 
appear.} Unlike, diverse ; of various appearance. 

c j6xx Chatman Iliad n. Comm. (1857) 59 This, .deformed 
mixture of his parts, .to follow the true life of nature, being 
often or always expressed so disparent in her creatures. 

Disparge, -ment, obs. f. Disparage, -stent. 
f Disparrlity. Obs. rare — [ad. L. dispart - . 
litas, f. disparil-is — dispar unlike.] —Disparity. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Disparility (disparili(as) in- 
equality, unlikeness, difference. 

f Dispa*risll, Obs. Also 5 -ys, dysperysh. 
[f. F. dispar aiss-, present stem of dispar attre to 
disappear : perh. from an OF. by-form * disparir , 
dispariss - : cf. Apparish to appear.] intr. To 
disappear. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew’s 6 In these wordes the 
visioun disparyschydde. Ibid. 41 Thus she seyed, And 
. .sodanly dysperyshid. 1435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love 100 All 
aduersite vanyschis & all oper desyres aperis not, hot ar 
stillyd and disparischyd; c 1450 St. Cuthberl (Surtees) 4504 
Cutnbert away disparysid. a 1632 T. Taylor God's Judgem. 
1. xv. Summary (1642) 439 These men or rather Angels ., 
then disparished and were never more seen. 

Disparish (dispce-rij), vP [Dis- 7.] irans. 
a. To oust from one’s parish, b. To cause to be no 
longer a parish, deprive of the status of a parish.' 

1593 A bp. Bancroft Survey H. Discipline 5 That all the 
parishes in England (they say) must be first disparished, 
and all the people of the land first sanctified. 1667 Water- 
house Fire Lout . 40 Has not God dis-parished and scat- 
tered them, Priest from people ? 1864 Realm 8 June 5 The 
Lutheran Chapel. .occupies the site of ‘Trinity Church*, 
disparished after the great fire. 

+ Dispa*rison. Obs. [ad. L. disparatidn-em 
(see Disparation), after comparison] 

1 . = Disparity. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Cat It. 304 There 
should bee a great disparison betweene them. 

2 . Depreciatory comparison. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 94 Vttered 
without enuious comparison, or malitious disparison of 
others. 1617 Collins Dej. Bp. Ely 1. i.96 Which is euident 
by the comparison, or disparison rather, of earthly .Kings 
there vsed. 1647 Trapp Covttn. Matt. xix. 19 They stand 
upon their comparisons — I am as good as thou j nay, upon 
their disparisons, ‘^1 am not as this publican 

f Disparrtion. Obs . Also 7 erron. -afcion. 
[a. F. dispariiion disappearance (Amyot, i6thc.), 
f. OF. disparoiry after apparition . Cf. dispare nee, 
disparent] Disappearance. 

1594 Bp. J. King On Jonas (1618) 376 A disparition of it 
for a time, as if it were not. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1358 Deaths, destructions and disparitions. 1654 Z. 
Coke Logick (1657) 202 That disparition and vanishing 
away, which 'Ubiquitaries feign of his Body. 1773 Phil. 
Trans. LXIII. 207 To consider the debilitation of the light, 
in this degree, as actual disparition. 

Disparity (dispse'ri ti). [ad. F. disparity ( 1 6th 
c. in Littre) — It. disparity, Sp. disparidad, after 
L. type *disparitds , f. Dis- 4 + paritas Parity.] 

1 . The quality or state of being of unequal rank, 
condition, circumstances, etc.; inequality or dis- 
similarity in respect of age, amount, number, or 
quality ; want of parity or equality. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlvii. § 3 Between Elihu and 
the rest of Job’s familiars, the greatest disparity was but 
in years. 1610 C. Hampton Serin. 23, I am bound to obey 
both powers, but with disparitie. 2651 G. W. tr. Cowel's 
Inst. 21 A wife .. fit for him without disparity or Dis- 
paragement. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. u. (1703) 59 
Disparity in age seems a greater obstacle to an intimate 
friendship than inequality of fortune. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Cong. V, The disparity of education and fortune. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv. Willing and desirous of fighting 
upon the spot, without regard to the disparity of numbers. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 20 No disparity of force 
made Englishmen shrink from enemies, 
b. with pl. m An instance of this. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr . Mor. 1. § 27 There may be no 
such vast Chasm or Gulph between disparities as common 
Measures determine. 1877 H. A. Page De Quincey 1 1 , xix. 
163 This keen sense of the ludicrous and the salient dis- 
parities of life. 

2 . The quality of being unlike or different ; un- 
likeness, dissimilarity, difference, incongruity. Also 
with pi. An instance or particular form of this. 

c x 5 SS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 75 There is 
a great disparity and odds between them. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 993 Who could more eloquently . . note the 
disparities and differences [of men than Plutarch)? 1646 
SirT. Browne Pseiid. Ep. vi. 1.276 In which computes there 
are manifest disparities. 1674 tr. Scheffeds Lapland xv. 77 
You may see what a disparity there is between these dialects. 
1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 214 Therejs not the least disparity 
between the ancient North- American method of manufac- 
turing, and that of the South Americans. 1875 Dyells Princ. 
Geol. II. in. xxxiv. 250 We find a striking disparity between 
individuals.. descended from a common stock. 

Dispark (dispauk), v. [f. Dis- 7 b + Park sb. 
Cf. 1 6th c. F. desparquer (Littre), mod.F. dtpar- 
qtter , also depark (De- pref. II. 2).] irans. To 
divest of the character of a park ; to throw open 
(park-land), or convert (it) to other uses. Hence 
Dispa*rking vbl. sb. 

[1538 Leland I tin. I. 21 The Frith Park sometyme a 
mighty large thyng, now partely deparked.] * 54 2- 3 -Act 
34-5 Hen. VIII , c. 21 [If) house or houses, parke, chase or 


forest, happen to be fallen downe, disparked, disforested or 
destroyed. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, m. i. 23 You haue fed vpon 
my Seignories, Dis-park’d my Parkes, and fell’d my Forrest 
Woods. 1664 J. Taylor Confirmation § 4 This device .. 
disparks the inclosures, and lays all in common. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2)s.v. Yard ley. The manor-house stands in 
an ancient park, now disparked. 1826 Scorr IVocdst. vi, The 
disparking and destroying of the royal residences of Eng- 
land. 1851 Kingsley Yeast ix, Many a shindy have I had 
here before the chase was disparked. 

b. train f and Jig. (In quot. i633 = Disimpark, 
as deer). 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Forerunners i, Must they have 
my, brain ? must they dispark Those sparkling notions, 
which therein were bred ? 1638 Sir T. -Herbert Trav. 92 

He thereupon disparks his Seralio_, and flyes thence . . with 
Assaph-chawns daughter only in his company. 1651-3 Jer. 
Taylor Scnn.for Year 1. xvi. 204 The little undecencies and 
riflings of our souls, the first openings and disparkings of 
our vertue. Ibid. (1678) 22a 

t Dispa*rkle, -pa*rcle, vA Obs. Also 5 des-, 
dyspercle, 5-6 -parole, -perkle. [app. a corrupted 
form of the earlier Disparple, by association with 
spark, sparkle (in ME. sper deity sperkle t sparklen).' 
(No trace of the corruption appears in French.)] 

1 . irans. To scatter abroad, drive apart, disperse ; 

—Disparple i. 

CX449 Pecock Repr. in.* vii. 318 Atle..weren disperclid 
abrode. c 1450 tr. De Imilatione 1. in, A pure, simple & a 
stable spirit is not disparcled [v.r. disparpled] in many 
werkes. C1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. xxv. 69 Riches maye 
Jityll and lityJ) muheplie but sodenli they ben dysperkhd. 
1548 Recorde Uritt, Physick Lx. (1651) 73 There appear .. 
disparkled abroad in the urine., divers kinds of motes. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 45 It disparcleth the mist and dimnesse 
that troubleth the eie-sight. i6xx Speed Hist. Gl. Bril. ix. 
xix. (1632) 943 His Fleet was disparkled. a 1634 R. Clerke 
Serm. (1637 ) 471 (L.) Their spawn [is) disparkled over all 
lands. 

b. intr. (for rejli) To disperse, scatter them- 
selves abroad ; = Disparple 2. 

1553 Brende Q. Curtius E iv, Then al hys men for fear 
disparcled, flynge by such wayes as were open for them. 
J583 Stubbes/J/m/. Abus. 1. (1879) 78 Not suffering his 
radiations to disparcle abrode. 

2 . trails. To divide, portion out. 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 93 A Gentilman . .whos Landes be 
now disparkelid by Heires General to divers Men. x66i 
Dugdale Monasticon II. 136 In processe the Iandes of the 
Oilleys wer disparkelyd. 

Hence Dispa'rkled///. a., Dispa’rkling ppl. a. 
1529 More Dyaloge^ n. Wks. 182/2 Not a company and 
congregation but a dispercled noiimber of only good men. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. via. § 30 Hee resolued to re- 
collect his disparkeled troupes, 
t Dispa-rkle, w . 2 Obs. rare. [f. di- = Dis- I 
+ Sparkle v.] intr. To sparkle forth. 

1648 Herrick Nuptiall Song iv, Let thy torch Display the 
bridegroom in the porch, In his desires More towering, more 
disparkling then thy fires. 

+ Dispa*rple, v. Obs. Forms: 4 desparple, 
-perple, 4-7 disparple (4-5 disparpoil(l, -par- 1 
ble, 5 dys-, disperpil, -parbel, -perble, -perbyl, 
5-6 disperple, 6 -pearple, 7 -purple). See also 
Disparkle, Deperpeyl. [a. OF. desparpeliery 
-peillier, -pillier, closely akin to It. spaipagliare , Sp. 
desparpajary f. Rom. des- (Dis-) + * parpalidre y 
f. *parptlio, * par patio (It. parpaglione , Pr .parpalho 
butterfly; cf. Cat. Jap alio), app. a changed form of 
L. papilioy - bitem . The same verbal root in its 
variant forms appears in OF. es-parpilliery mod.F. 
Pparpiller, Cat. es-parpillar, Pr. es-parpalhar : cf. 
mod.Pr. esfarfalhdy f. farfalla butterfly. In OF. 
the -ill- belonged orig. to the atonic, the -rill- to 
the tonic forms, but these were subseq. confused.] 

1 . trans. To scatter abroad, disperse, drive in 
different directions ; also, to sprinkle. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter xlni[t). 3 )>yn honde desparplist J>e 
folk, and b oU ' settest hern. 1382 Wyclif Mark xiv. 27, 

I schal smyte the schepherde, and the scheep of the floe 
schulen be disparplid. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 1 Thoo [ex- 
posiciones] that were disparplied in many sundry bokis, my 
labour was to bring hem into o body. 1472 Sir J. Paston 
in Paston Lett. No. 692. III. 39 All hys meny ar dyspar- 
blyd, every man hys weye. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 56 b/i 
Thenne the chyldren were dysperplyd for to gadre chaf. 
16x3 Heywood Silver Age hi. Wks. 1874 III. 144 Their 
hot, fiery brains Are now dispurpled by Alcides’ club. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. x. 473 Odorous water was Disperpled 
lightly on my head and neck. 

b. To divide, c. To throw into confusion. 

1382 Wyclif Mark iii. 25 If an hous be disparpoilid on it 
silf, thilke hous may not stonde. a 1400 Prynter (1891) 73 
He schal desparple the weyes of synfulmen. 1541 Paynel 
Catiline xix. 35 Discorde alone disparpeleth and tumeth up 
sette downe thynges stronge and myghty. 

• 2 . intr. (for refi.) To disperse, move or fly asun- 
der, scatter themselves. 

c 1400 Maundev.(i 839) Prol. 4 A Flock of Scheep withouten , 
a schepperde , . which departeth and dcsparpleth. c 14S0 j 
Merlin 196 Noon durste hym a-bide, but disparbled a-brode I 
fro hym as from a wode lyon in rage. 1584 Hudson Du 
Bartas 1 Judith iv. 330 (D.) Her wav’ring hair disparpling 
flew apart In seemly shed. 

Hence Dispa rpled///. a.; Dispa'rpling vbl. sb. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cixxvi. 173 This disparblynge of the 
cristen hoost. 1652 Urquhart Jeivel Wks. (1834) 229 Their 
transported, disparpled, and sublimated fancies. 1678 
Phillips, Disparpled or Disperpled , loosly scattered, or 
shooting it self into divers parts ; a term used in Heraldry- 


Disparse, obs. form of Disperse. 

Dispart (dispaut), sb : [Derivation uncertain. 

There appears to be no related name in any other language. 
An obvious suggestion is that the appellation was derived 
from Dispart v. 1 , ‘from the mode of ascertaining the dis- 
part, by disparting (dividing in two) the difference between 
the two diameters But it is to be observed that the term 
with its own verb (Dispart v.-) appears earlier than any 
known occurrence of Dispart vj and that the particular 
sense ‘divide into parts’ is not known to us before 1629.) 

1 . The difference between the semi-diameter of a 
gun at the base ring and at the swell of the muzzle, 
which must be allowed for in taking aim. 

1588 Lucar Appendix to Tartaglia’s Colloq. 4 Every 
Gunner before he shoot es must trulie disparte his Peece, or 
give allowance - for the disparte. 1644 Nye Gunnery 1. 
(1647) 42 How to make the true Dispart of any Piece of 
Ordnance .. subtract the greater Diameter out of the 
lesser^ and take the just half of the difference, and 
that- is the true Dispart, in inches and parts of an inch. 
Ibid. (1670) 45 So much higher as the mark is (which you 
made at the Base-Ring) then the Mussel-Ring, so much is 
the true Dispart. 1659 Torriano, Tirare fuora del vivo, 
to shoot at random, or without and beyond the dispart(as our 
Gunners term it). 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 
50 The Angle of dispart is the number of degrees the axis 
of the bore would point above the object aimed at, when laid 
by the surface of the gun. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Dispart , or Throw of the Shot. .An allowance for the dis- 
part is . . necessary in determining the commencement of the 
graduations on the tangent scale, by which the required 
elevation is given to the gun. 

2 . concr. A sight-mark placed on the muzzle of 
a gun, to make the line of sight parallel to the axis 
of the bore. 

1578 W. Bourne Invent, or Denises xxxi. 24 You must 
giue your leuell iustly vppon the thicker side of the peece, 
that is to say, the mettall of the breech of the peece, and 
the dispart, and the marke, to bee all three vppon one right 
line by the sight of your eye. x6xi Florio, Tirare di 
punteria. .The disparte is when a piece of wax or sticke 
is set vpon the mouth of the piece in an euen line with 
the comish of the breech. 1669 Stukmy Mariner's Mag. 

v. 78 Cause the Piece to be mounted higher or lower, 
untill you bring the Bead, the top of the DLpert, and the 
Mark all in one Line. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. 
11. vi. 95 Dispart . . is a piece of a small stick or Wyre, set 
perpendicularly upon the Muzzle-Ring of any Gun, of such 
length that the top of it may be equal (in height) to the 
upper part of the Base Ring. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., Take the two diameters of the base-ring, and of the 
place where the Dispart is to stand, and divide the differ- 
ence.. into two equal parts, one of which will be the length 
of the Disparty which is set_ on the gun with wax or pitch, 
or fastened there with a piece of twine or marlin. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xviii, Gunnery, sir, is a science— we 
have our own disparts and our lines of sight— our windage, 
and our parabolas, and projectile forces. x86x W. H. Rus- 
sell in Times 10 July 5/4 There are no disparts, tangents, 
or ejevating screws to the guns ; the officer was obliged to 
lay it by the eye with a plain chock of wood. 

0. attrib. Dispart patch, a notched piece of 
metal on the muzzle in place of the dispart in sense 
2 ; dispart-sight (see quots.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Dispart-sight, a gun-sight 
fixed on the top of the second reinforce-ring— about the 
middle of the piece— for point-blank or horizontal firing, to 
eliminate the difference of the diameters between the breech 
and the mouth of the cannon, 1884 F. C. Morgan Art ill. 
Mat. 21 The muzzle sight is recessed into the dispart patch 
on the muzzle, and is used in conjunction with the hind 
sight for angles of elevation over 5 6 , when the centre (ore 
sight becomes fouled by the muzzle. Ibid. 28 A fore or dis- 
part sight screwed on in rear of the trunnions. 

Dispart (dispavit), v . 1 [In Spenser, app. ad. It. 
dispartirc to divide, separate, part, repr. L. dispart - 
tre, -pertire to distribute, divide, f. Drs- 1 -t- part- 
ire to part, share, divide. By others perh. referred 
directly to the L. vb„ or viewed as an Eng. forma- 
tion from Dis- i and Part v. It appears to have 
taken the place of the corresponding senses of De- 
part (1-5).] 

1. trans. To part asunder, to cleave. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. j. x. 53 That, .man of God, That blood- 
red billowes, like a walled front, On either side disparted 
with his rod. x6xx Speed H ist. Gt. .flrrV.ix. viii. (1632)556 A 
sudden gust dis-parting the Fleet. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 

vi. (1851) 128 As often as any great schistne disparts /he 
Church. 1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 482 Expert the destind 
victim to divpart. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxiv. ii, The Sea. . 
fled, Disparted by the wondrous Rod. 1780 Hist. Eur.vaAntt. 
Reg. 16/2 A state, already weakened., and now disparted oy 
defection. 1814 .Cary Dante's Inf. vi. 17 He .. flays 

and their limbs Piecemeal disparts. 1850 Mrs. Browne 
Crowned and Buried xiv, Disparting the lane bougns- 

2 . To separate, sever; to dissolve ( a “ nl0n / * .. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. iv. xi, Which like a ba* - • 

Disparts the terms of anger, and offevmg’- * 7 J* 

Cyder 11. 54 A strainer to dispart The husk^ . 

from purer Must. 1814 Soutmev 
death dispart the union. 1851 Trench P 5 
part AH holiest ties. :&58 Bkown.nc R^S & X. 

I find the truth, dispart the sh.ne front shade. 

3 . To divide into parts or shares ; to dts'nbut^ 

16*9 MMCTOX tr. thlre vrotild be 

Palace .. being disparted _t c/aI ,, v BitL ? The 

roome enough for eact >649 H , Gho5t himself 

Old Testament .. JS disparted b>^ Sp'ornortl. 38S And equal 

yi' 0, 'n?u' r ?W Ni/h 7 t disparted thro' the Year. .85s 
1 S3 And evenly to light and shades doth 

T/^To plunder, dy apart, and open up. 

,622 P- Flutchek Pur/lc Jsl. xn. lvli, The broken heav ns 
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dispart with fearful noise. 1727-46 Thomson' Swniner 709 
The flood disparts : behold ! . . Behemoth rears his_ head. 
18x1 Shelley St. Irvytte x. Suddenly . . the mist in one 
place seemed to dispart, and through it, to roll clouds of 
deepest crimson. 1863 KiNglake Crimea. II. 150 Between 
the fleets thus disparting, the. .flotilla of transports passed, 
b. To part and proceed in different directions. 
1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 149 The upland moors, where 
rivers, there but brooks, Dispart to different seas. 

f 5 . Dispart with : to part with. rare. ( pseudo- 
archaism .) 

1820 Scott Abbot iv, He will enjoy five merks by the year, 
and the professor’s cast-off suit, which he disparts with 
biennially. * 

Hence Dispa’rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

16x1 Florio, Dispa rl imento, a disparting. 1649 Roberts 
Clovis Bill. 93 The disparting or cutting off of Jordans 
Stream before the Ark. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 309 The 
deep-cleft disparting orb, that arch'd The central waters 
round. 1865 Geikie Seen. <5- Geol. Scot. ii. 37 Water .. ex- 
pands, and .. exerts a vast disparting force on the rocks 
in which it is confined. 1890 W. C. Russell My Shipmate 
Louise I. xii. 261 The rush and disparting of the maddened 
clouds. 

2 )ispa*rt, s'. 2 Also 7 dispert and erron. dis- 
port. [f. Dispart sbi] 

1 . /ratts. To measure or estimate the dispart in 
(a piece of ordnance) ; to make allowance for this 
in taking aim. 

3587 W. Bourne Art Shooting iv. 17 The disparting of 
your peece is but to bryng the mouth of your peece before, 
to be as high as is the tayle behind. 1588 [see Dispart sb. x]. 
i6«7 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xiv. 6$ To dispert a 
Peece is to finde a difference betwixt the thicknesse of the 
metall at her mouth and britch or carnouse. 1644 Nye 
Gunnery (1670) 40 And one chief thing, in the last place, 
to know very well how to dispart his Peece, be it either 
true bored, or not true bored. 

2 . To set a mark on the muzzle-ring, so as to 
obtain a sight-line parallel to the axis. 

1669 Sturm 1 y_ Mariner's Mag. v. 79 To Shoot at a Sight 
seen in the Night, Dispert your Piece with a lighted and 
flaming Wax-Candle, or with a lighted piece of Match. 
2731 J* Gray Gunnery 68 You need only dispart your piece 
by fixing notched sticks .. on its muzzle. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. S upp, s.v., Dispart , in gunnery, is used for the setting 
a mark on the muzzle-ring of a piece of ordnance, so that 
a sight-line taken upon the top of the base-ring.. by the 
mark.. may be parallel to the axis of the concave cylinder. 
1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl. 

Hence Dispa-rting vbl. sb. 

*587 [see above, sense 1]. 1611 Florio, Tirare gioia per 
gioia , to shoote leuell.. without helpe of disparting. 2692 
Capt. Smith’s Seaman's Gram. 11. x. 105 These ways, .pre- 
scribed for Disparting of a Piece. 

t Disparta’tion. Obs.rare. [app. n. of action 
from Dispart v . 1 ; hut the etymological . form 
would be dispartition . 3 A division, a partition. 

2624 Massinger Renegacio 11. vi, Why, look you, sir, there 
are so many lobbies, out-offices, and dispartations here. 

Dispa’rted, ppl. a. [f. Dispart v . 1 + -ed 1 .] 
Parted or cloven asunder, divided, separated. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. x8 Such a fire as he sent 
down in disparted tongues . . at pentecost. 2667 Milton 
P. L. x. 4x6 On either side Disparted Chaos over built ex- 
claimd. 3700 Prior Carmen Seculars 86 Disparted Britain 
mourn’d their doubtful Sway. 1800-24 Campbell Poems, 
Portrait Female Child 29 Thy brow, with its disparted 
locks. X894 Fallen Angels xxvii. 151 Two animals . . as far 
disparted, say, as a horse and a goose. 

DispaTtment. rare. [f. Dispart vP + -atent; 
cf. It. dispart imento, obs. F. despartement : see 
Department I.] A parting asunder ; cotter, a 
parting, cleft, or opening caused by separation. 

1671 Grew Ana/. Plants 1. iv. § 3. (1682) 20 Since the 
Lignous Body is . . frequently disparted ; through these Dis- 
partments, the said interiour Portions, .actually shoot 2869 
Blackmore Lorna D. (X889) 40S Many troubles, changes, 
and departments. 

pispa*ssion, sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Passion sbi] 
1'rccdomfrom passion ; dispassionateness; 'fa pa thy. 

269a J. Edwards Farther Enq. Rem. Texts O. <5- N. T. 
249 Those hard and flinty philosophers, who talk’d of an 
utter dispassion. a X698 Temple G anient rig (R.), What is 
called by the Stoics apathy or dispassion; by the Sceptics 
indisturbance ; by the Molinists quietism .. seems all to 
mean but great tranquillity of mind. 1785 Sir C. Wilkins 
in Jas. hull Brit. India (1818) I. ii. vi. 233 Who constantly 
placet n ms confidence in dispassion. 1802 Miss L. T. Smith 
in Academy 13 Aug. 123/1 I he peculiarity of his stand- 
point gives a calm dispassion to his statements. 

tDisjia'Ssion, o. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + Passion 
sb. Cf. mod. I', (ttpassioncr (in 16th c. F. ‘ to put 
into a passion').] trims. To free from passion. 
Chiefly in ppl. a. Dispn’Bsioned. 

? 160S D0NNK Serm.c\\\. IV. 463 Sober and discreet and 
dispassioned and disinterested men. <13612 — UioPavaToe 
(164S) 193 It became Moses to be reposed and dispassioned 
. in his Conversation with God. s$63 Clarendon Life j. 
(1S43) In. all those controversies, lie had so dis- 

passioned a consideration .. and so profound a charity in his 
conscience, that [etc.]. 2746 Cawthorne Equality Hunt. 
Cond. 23 r Ease and joy, dtspassion’d reason owns, As often 
visits cottages as thrones. 

Dispassionate (disparfanft), a. [f. Dis- 10 
+ Passionate a. Cf. It. djsappassionato, Sp. des- 
apastonado .] Free from the influence of passion or 
strong emotion ; calm, composed, cool ; impartial. 
Said of persons, their faculties, and actions. 

3504 Parsons Confer. Success ti. ix. 218 So themselues do 
Confcsse, I mcanc the wise and dispassionate among them. 


3646 J. Hall Horae Vac. 58 Mens judgements have more 
time to grow dispassionate and disintangled. 2780 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 453 A critic on the sacred book should be 
Candid and learned, dispassionate and free. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vi. § 4. 300 A dispassionate fairness towards 
older faiths. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. Faith Hi. 102 They 
account it the prime duty of a dispassionate inquirer. 

Used as « ‘ passionate ’ (16th. c. F. depassiond : 
see Dispassion vl). 

1635 Brath wait A read. Pr. 1x4 Fixing his ferret eyes in 
a furious and dispassionate manner. 

t Dispassionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6.] 
traits. To free from passion. Hence Dispa’s- 
sionated ppl. a. 

3647 JMayne Answ. Cheynel 27 (T.) As all dispassionated 
men may judge. 2658 Walton Li/e Donne (ed. 2) 21 Tiiese 
. .had so dispassionated [x64odispassioned] Sir George, that 
..he also could not but see ..merit in his new son. 

Dispassionately, adv. [f. Dispassionate 
a. + -ly 2 .J In a dispassionate or calm manner. 

1717 Killinbeck Serin. 191 (T.)_As if she had only dis- 
passionately reasoned the case with him. 1753 Hannvay 
Trail, (1762) II. 1. xi. 59 To speak dispassionately of the 
conduct of the Dutch. 1806 A; Knox Rem. 1 . 29 These 
passages ought to be dispassionately investigated. _ a 1853 
Robertson Lcct. (1858) 270 , 1 ask the meeting to listen to 
me dispassionately. 

UUsed as = ‘ passion at ely*; c^DiSpassionateU. 

1658 Slingsby Diary (1836) 201, I found no billows dis- 
passionately acting to endanger the passage of my late sur- 
charged vessel . . All appeared to me as in a calm sea. 

Dispassionateness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
A dispassionate condition or quality. 

1842 J. H. Newman Par. Strut, (ed. 2) V. v. 74 St. Paul 
makes it a part of a Christian character to have a reputation 
for ..dispassionateness. 3B86 Athenaeum 24 Apr. 551/1 
A dispassionateness and a sense of humour quite rare in 
her sex. 

Dispassioned : see Dispassion v. 

Dispatch, despatch (dispse*tj), v. Also 6 
dispach(e, dyspach(e, -patch ; 8-9 despatch. 
[Found early in 16th c. ; ad. It. dispacciare ‘to 
dispatch, to hasten, to speed, to rid away any- 
worke* (Florio), or Sp. despachar to expedite, 
‘to dispatch, to rid out of the way* (Minsheu). 
The radical is the same as in It. impacciare to 
entangle, hinder, stop, prevent, Sp., Pg. empachar 
to impede, embarrass. Not related to F. dipecher , 
which gave the Engl, depesshe , Depeach, common 
in 1 5-1 6th c., rare after 1600, and app. superseded 
by dispatch before 1650. The uniform English 
spelling from the first introduction of the word to 
the early part of the 19th c. was with dis- ; but in 
Johnson’s Dictionary the word was somehow entered 
under des- (although Johnson himself always wrote 
dispatch, which is also the spelling of all the 
authors cited by him) ; though this has, since 
c 1820, introduced diversity into current usage, 
dispatch is to be preferred, as at once historical, 
and in accordance with English analogy ; for even 
if this word had begun in ME. with a form in des- 
from OF. (which it did not), it would regularly 
have been spelt dis- by 1500: see Des-, Dis-, 
prefixes. 

The notions of impede, expedite, arc expressed by different 
roots in the northern and southern Romanic langs. The 
radical of F. em picker, diptcher( Eng. Impeach, Depeach), 
OF. emfeechier , desfeechier, is taken to be a L. *-pcdicdre 
(extended form of im-, ex/edire, or deriv. of /edica ‘fetter, 
gin’] ; cf. pricker,* Preach, O F. preechicr L. pr&dicare. 
This also occurs in Pr. evtpedegar. But Sp. empachar , 
despachar , Pr. evipaitar , point to a L. type -pact are (f. 
/actus, ‘fastened, fixed, fast*, pa. pple. of pangere). The 
radical of It. im-, dis-pacciare , Pr. empachar (with which 
perh. are to be taken dial. OF. entpachier , ampauChier, 
dapauchicr l see Godef.), have been referred to a cognate 
L.^type -/act id re (cf., for the phonology, Zt. tracciare, doc - 
ctare, succiare *tractidre , *ductidre , *silctidre). Thus, 
these words are quite distinct from F. enxpicJicr, dlpicher, in 
16th c. also dcspecher, which gave Eng. impeach, ux&depeaclt, 
also dcspeche, in Caxton depesshe. Sc. depesche. Dispatch , 
therefore, could not be of French origin. The date of our 
first quot., 1517, is early for a word from Italian, and still 
more so for a word from Spanish ; but the active intercourse 
with the Papal Court and with Spain at that date may 
have facilitated the introduction of dispatch as a diplomatic 
word. Tunstall. our first authority for dispachfg , was Com- 
missioner to Spain in 1536 and 3517.] 

I. trans. * To dismiss or dispose of promptly. 
1 . To send off post-haste or with expedition or 
promptitude (a messenger, message, etc., haring 
an express destination). The word regularly used 
for the sending of official messengers, and mes- 
sages, of couriers, troops, mails, telegrams, parcels, 
express trains, packet-boats, etc. 

2517 Br. Tunstall Let. to Hen. VIII in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Scr, 1. 1. 134 We. ,di«pached that poste. .reservyng thys to 
‘^.written by my selff at Jaysor. 2585 T. Washington tr. 
Nieholay's Voy. hi. vith 82 If. .the great Lord hath to send 
and dispatch in hast any matter into any places. 2600 E. 
Blount tr. Conest aggio 21 He .. dispatched fower coroncls 
throughout his Rcalmc of Portugal/, to laic twelve thou- 
sand foote. 1624 Da\xni*ort City Night-Cap m. i, Embas- 
sadors were dispatch’d to Bergamo. 2753 Johnson Rambler 
No. 253 p 3, I was in my eighteenth year dispatched to the 
university. 17 65 Golosh. Vic. /K ix, Mo*e s was . . dis- 
to borrow a couple of chairs. 2840 Penny Cycl. 
X\ III. 459/2 The number of chargeable letters dispatched 
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by the General Post. 187s F. Hall in IJppincoits fr*. 
XVI. 749/1 The palanquin, as being portable and easVti 
handle, was dispatched first, its contents include! ’ 

P- *832 Lander Ex/ed. to Niger J, vii. 259 They had Wa 
despatched . . from Soccatoo to collect theaccustomed tribute. 
2874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 5. 319 Commissioners 
despatched into every county for the purpose of asseswat-t’ 
1886 Postal Guide 210 When the mails are despatched' a* 
longer intervals than a week. 
fg. i6ss H. Vaughan Silex Sant. 1. (3858) 23, 1 m m *d 
round, and to each shade Dispatch’d an Eye. z;8t Coum 
Conv. 437 The mind, dispatched upon her busy toil Sfccdi 
range where Providence has blest the soil. . ’ 

,+ b. ref. To get away quickly : = sense S. rcrc. 
■ 1632 J. Hayward, tr, Bicndis Eromena 280 Thoc-h t- 
were desirous to dispatch himselfe thence, yet Malted he 
with all patience. * 

+ 2 . To send away (from one’s presence or m« 
ployinent) ; to dismiss, discharge. Obs. 

<1x533 Ed. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) Lvj.As 
an ydell vacabunde man they dyspatched and sent fcju 
awaie. 1632 Lithgow Trait. ,ix. 3 80, I dispatched oy 
Dragoman, and the other Barbarian hireling, with a greater 
consideration then my. .conditions allowed me, itezCnK, 
Collier of Croydon in. in Ant. Brit. Drama. Ill, 311 To 
give her warning to dispatch her knaves. 

‘ 3 . To dismiss (a person) after attending to him 
or his business ; to settle the business of and scad 
away ; to get rid of.’ Now rare. 

1530 Palsgr, 520/1, I have dispatched these four felovres 
quickly, jay des feck# ces quatlre galatis vistemtr.l. 1531 
in Furnivnll Ballads from MSS. 1 . 421 Kemembre p\'rr 
§hewters who dothe susteyne wronge ; speake and dispatch; 
them, they tarrye to ionge. a 2625 Bovs Wks. (1630) 3!; 
And I can say this of other suitors, if ten be dispatched 
ninety be despited. 1670 G. U. Hist% Cardinals 11. 
Dispatching all that came to him with great satisfaction. 
2726 Adv . Capt . R. Boyle 172 Nor would I suffer another 
to enter my Snip, till the former was dispatch'd. 

p. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886] 332 Finally we may 
be despatched with a eulogy of caution and a censure 01 
too great heat after certainty. 

4 . To get .rid of or dispose of (any one) by pot- 
ting to death ; to make away with, kill. 

'1530 Proper Dycilogc (Arb.) 146 Duke Humfray By tfen 
of his lyfe was anreuiate. Sythe that tyme I could rtdea 
mo Whom they caused to be dispatched so. 1568 Gwrrov 
Citron. II. 2329 He drowned himselfe .. the river bep? m 
shallow that'he was faine to lye grovelyng before 
dispatch himselfe. 1580 North Plutarch m (K./ 
drank.. poyson, which dispatcheth a man m 24 hours, rw; 
Shaks. Cor. in. i. 286 We are peremptory to dispatch 
Viporous Traitor. 16x2 Bible Ezek. xxiu. 47 T he corapi" 1 - 
shall.. dispatch [ 288s A\ V. despatch] them with their swrtc 
1678 (ed. 2) Bunyan Pilgr. 1. (1847) 140 Show them tfr 
Bones and Skulls of those that thou hast already dispatch €. 
372 6 Adv. Capt. R: Boyle 68 If he bad made any 
I should certainly have dispatch’d him. 1819 bi 
Cyclops 446 You think by some measure to dim cj 
2859 Thackeray Virgin, xxi. 162 Heroesare noid^patcHd 
with such hurry and violence unless there is a co 0 ent 
for making away with them, . 

p. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Beg. Art Ww j, * 
then after many torments despatched with a dagger. 
Froude Cabsarxv ill 304 Clodius was dragged out bleedi^ 
and was despatched. * tit Kb 

b. (with complement.) To dispatch out <y J • 
out of the way , the world, etc. ? Obs. 

1580 Baret Alv. D. 8S4 To dispatch one out of hic.^ 
medio aliquem tollere. 2697 Fitter 
(1715) 17 [Hel was quickly dispatch d out of Jhe b ///;/ 
enquiry made after the Murdereis. a 2745 o , . 
Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 3f3 To remove the |J«i 
pediment by dispatching his rival out °V ® ui^rvcn 
Morse A mer. Geog. 1 . 100 To desire that the> 
expeditious in dispatching her out of her xniserj. 

t c. To dispatch the life of. Obs. jpj 

1586 Marlowe ist Pt. Tamburl. v. n, In .1 *. 5 U\i0i 
great Emperess. .Have desperately despate 
fives. . 2605 Shaks.^ Lear iv. v. 12 Ldjnund 
gone In pi tty of his misery, to dispatch W W 
nighted life/ 1631 J- Haynvard 
W hich if it had hit, where he levelled, dispatched 
the life of Tolmido. . ^ 

5 . To dispose or rid oneself promptly 01 II' 
of business, etc.) ; to get done, get tnroug , * 
plish, settle, finish off, conclude, execute prompt. 

a 2533 Ld?Berners II non ci. 330 Dyspafrh 
reuenge me. 1547 Boorde Introd. Rn • • tr. 

many matters of state todyspacne. , WcdiiW- 0 

More’s Utop. it. (Arb.) 74 The worke ^h^excedio?' 
greate a numbre of worKcmen, was 
uelousspede dyspatched.. 2650 1>. f 1 ./- rfimfrainZ * 14 
Age 202 He was so.. unlike to live, Tool 


live, - |V 3T) joiaj 

dispatcht in hast. 2667 Pens Diary (i 8;9{ 1 
office, where dispatched some business. *75 / t l,< c>w- 
bler No. i6r r4, I., soon dispatched a bag 

terms. 1776 - Let. to Mn. Thrctle 6 M»>* thr- 
ow journey very jjeacably. 178* in 4* 

II. ix. 252 Dominic easily dispatched t /rj Utc4 liogvn-— 

X85G Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I- * IU 2 }9 jLpatcli^ 31 ? 
before his commissaries were summan ) ^ J cl- 
higher tribunal. • 1895 F. Hall 

dispatch my errand and be off. r .. j frcp\- *‘r 

P. 2817 Moore Lalla R. (1824) U $ 

matter is easily* despatched. 1884 O arc * 

Two of the great divisions of knowleug •• 

in comparatively short chapters. ...iffi * 

b. To * dispose- of' or ' make -Ml 
a meal) promptly or quickly , <o c * *' 
devour, colloq. nr 

1711 Apdiso a spect. K» ? r A'', 
as soon as I could. 1833 I Et. Mart 
D ie roast beef and plum-puddings tod be" 1 
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0 . 1826 Scott Woods t. v, I saw two rascallions engaged 
in . . despatching a huge venison pasty. 1837 Disraeli 
Venetia 1. xv, The brother magistrates despatched their 
rumpsteak. 

+ c. irans . To produce or 'turn out’ promptly 
or quickly. Obs. 

C 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) tot There are also paper 
mills w ch dispatches paper at a quick rate. 1711 Steele 
Taller IV. Pref. 7 2 The great Ease with which he is able 
tt> dispatch the most entertaining Pieces of this Nature. 

+ 6 . To remove, dispel, do away with ; to dispose 
of, get rid of. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 395 Dispatching some by death, 
and other by banishment. 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xlvi. 382 
It dissolveth and dispatcheth congeled blood. 1600 Hol- 
land Livy xxit. vi. 435. The heat of the sunne had broken 
and dispatched the mist. 1726 Adv: Capt. R. Boyle 221 
To dispatch all fear of Resistance, I can assure you there 
are but two more Servants in the House. 

+ b. To ‘get rid of’ (goods); to dispose of (by 
sale). Obs . 

1592 Greene Disput. 17 The Paynters coulde not dis- 
patche and make away tneyr Vermiglion, if tallowe faced 
whoores vsde it not for their cheekes. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
vih. 355 Rings .. valued to a hundred Chickens of Malta, 
eight shillings the peece, which I dispatched for lesser, 
t c. To put out of the way, stow away. rare. 
1567 R. Edwards Damon $ P. in Ha2l. Dodsley IV. 39 
Such a crafty spy I have caught . . Snap the tipstaff . . 
Brought him to the court, and in the porter’s lodge dis- 
patched him. 

** To rid {a person ) of something. 

+ 7 . trans . To rid (a person, etc. of, from, some 
encumbrance or hindrance); to deliver, free, ret 
lieve. 

1530 Palsgr. 520/1 We shall dispatche us of hym well 
ynoaghe. C15U tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I.*i6z 
The thinge which shoulde cleanlie dispatche him of all 
languor and sorrow. 1548 XJdall, etc. Erasmus Par. Pref. 
18 Whan I had cleane dispatched myself of this great 
charge and taske. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasrn. Par. 1 Tim. 
vi. 17 Thinges. .so incertain that yf casualtie take them not 
awaye, yet at lest death despatcheth vs from them. 1561 
Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 315 Dispatch vs from 
euils, graunt us the good thinges promised. 1562 Turner 
Baths 6 b, Some are dispatched of their diseases here in 
sixe dayes. ^ 1580 Baret Alv. D 884 To dispatch himself 
out of d businesse .. To dispatch and ridde out of trouble. 
2594 Plat Jewcll-ho. lit. 57 You shall soone dispatch your 
barnes . . of al these wastfull birds, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts g Mon. (16.12) 295 Antipater being dispatched of these 
two competitors, had an easier course to run. 

+ b. To deprive, bereave. Obs. (Cf. 4 .) 

2602 Shahs. Ham. 1. v. 75 Thus was I, sleeping, by a 
Brothers hand, Of Life, of Crowne, and Queene at once 
dispatcht. 2606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Ivstine’s Hist. 94 a, 
Aristotimus was dispatched both of life and rule. 

II. intransitive. 

+ 8 . (for ref. 1 b.) To start promptly for a place, 
get away quickly, make haste to go, hasten away. 

2587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837 ) 101 Howe he mought . . 
Dispatche and goe unto the place. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen . IV, 
iv. iii. 82 And now dispatch we toward the Court. 2670 
Eachard Cont. Clergy 52 Dispatch forthwith for Peru and 
Jamaica. 2712 W. Rogers Voy. 400 That we 'might dis- 
patch for the Cape of Good Hope, as fast as possible. 

9. To make haste {to do something), hasten, be 
quick. Obs. or arch. 

2581 Pettie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 24 b, Dispatch 
I pray you to shew me. 1591 Florio 2 nd Fruites 5 Dis- 
patch and giue me a shirt. 2692 R. L’Estrange Josephus' 
Antiq. iv. 1. (1733) 7 8 / 1 Why do we not dispatch then and 
take possession? 27x2 Arbuthnot John Bull ui. iii, Thou 
hast so many ‘ IPs ’ and ‘ And’s ' ! Prithee, dispatch. 2753 
Foote Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 37 Hold your jaw and 
dispatch. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth viii, Butler Gilbert, 
dispatch, thou knave. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand. by Loire 
146 ‘ Come — despatch !’ said the imperial sponsor ; and the 
ceremony was hurried through. 

+ 10. (absol. from 5 ). To conclude or settle a 
business; to get through, have done (with). Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for PI. 1x1. i. 279 At that place call vpon 
me, and dispatch with Angelo, that it may be quickiy. 
3666 Boyle Orig. Formes <$- Qual. (1667) 51 And thus (to 
dispatch) by the bruising of Fruit, the Texture is commonly 
so chang’d, that [etc.]. 

7 Dispatch is used by Gabriel Harvey for the pa. pple. 
1573 . G - Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 22, I hope mi long 
lingering matter is ere now quietly dispatch. 2577 Ibid. 
58 Ar the[y] so soone dispatche in deede ? 

Hence Dispatched ppl. a. (whence f Dis- 
pa-tchedly adv .) ; Dispatching- vbl.sb. and ppl. a. 

1552 Huloet, Dispatched, expedilus, perfectus. a 2564 
Becon Acts Christ $ Anlichr. Prayers, etc. (1844) 531 
Unto the dispatching of their torments, if they be in purga- 
tory. x6xx Florio, Spacciatamente , dispatchedly, out of 
hand, with riddance or much speed. 1615 W. Hull Mirr. 
Maiestie 78 Not to a dispatching, easy, honourable kind of 
death, but to the Hngring, painefulj, ignominious death of 
the Crosse. 2633 Costlie IVJtoreyt. iii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, 
A cup of poyson Stuff with dispatching Simples. 16.. 
Cabbala , Marq. Ynoiosa to Lord Conway (R.\ I have 
differed the dispatching of a currier. 2893 Star 25 Feb. 
4 h The port is at the dispatching point of the Cheshire 
salt trade. 

Dispatch., despatch (dispse’tj), sb. Also 7 
dispache. [f. Dispatch v., or perh. immediately 
ad. It, dispaccio (also spaccio) * a dispatch, a hast- 
ning, a riddance; also a pleeke or packet of 
letters* (Florio) = Sp., Pg. despacho, Rtomanic 
deriv. f. the vb. stem : see prec. Cf. relation of 
Depeach sb. and vi] 


I. The act of dispatching. 

1. The sending off (of a messenger, letter, etc.) on 
an errand or to a particular destination. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 280 Blaming him to have 
beene too slacke in the dispatch of the Annie. 2667 Peivs 
Diary 10 June, So to Woolwich to give order for the dis- 
patch of a ship I have taken under my care to see dis- 
patched. 2805 T. Lindley Voy. Brazil (1808) 74 He deferred 
the dispatch of my note. 2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 457/1 
The operations of the Post-office belonging to the dispatch 
of letters. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 70 The des- 
patch of a French embassy to England. 1886 Postal Guide 
No. 119 title-p., Dates of Dispatch of Mails, etc. Ibid. 210 
Dates of Despatch of Colonial and Foreign Mails. 

+ 2. Official dismissal or leave to go, given to 
an ambassador after completion of his errand ; 
conge. Obs. 

2571 St. Trials, Duke Norfolk (R.\ After the dispatch of 
Roaolph, in Lent last, as he had made show before, that he 
intended to go over sea, and was all this while practising 
about this treason. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 161 
To heare Embassadors from forrein Princes, and to giue 
them their dispatch. 2605 Shaks. Lear 11. i. 127 The 
seuerall Messengers From hence attend dispatch. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ffP. 124, I easily condescended, 
thinking to procure my Dispatch with more speed. 

+ 3. Dismissal (of a suitor, etc.) after settlement 
of business ; attention to or settlement of the busi- 
ness (of a person) ; see Dispatch v. 3 . Obs. 

1550 Crowley Last T-nimpet 936 If thou be a mans 
attumey. .Let him not waite and spende money, If his dis- 
patch do lie in the. 

4. Making away with by putting to death ; kill- 
ing ; death by violence. 

Happy dispatch , a humorous name for the Japanese form 
of suicide called Hara-kiri. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. EJ>ist . 315 Except I had followed 
you . . the son owes. . had quite overwhelmed me, and wrought 
my remedilesse dispatch. 2592 Troub.Raigne K. John( 1611) 
59 Tormentor come away. Make my dispatch the Tyrants 
feasting day. 2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xv. 51 So 
furious and bloody a fight, that in less than a quarter of an 
hour we made a clean dispatch of them all. 2697 Bp. 
Patrick Comm. Exod. xii. 6 There were about two hours 
and a half for the Dispatch of all the Lambs. 2859 Times 
26 Mar. 9/2 The Japanese are. .taught, .the science, mys- 
tery, or accomplishment of ‘ Happy Dispatch '. 

5. The getting (of business, etc.) out of hand; 
settlement, accomplishment; (prompt or speedy) 
execution. Quick dispatch ; prompt or speedy set- 
tlement of an affair ; hence, in former use, prompt- 
itude in settling an affair, speed, expedition ( = 
sense 6 ). 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv . 11. (1586) 201 b, Neither 
that he be lesse liberall of justice, or quick in dispatch to- 
wards them [the poore], than towards the rich. 2602 Shaks. 
All’s Well hi. ii. 56 After some dispatch in hand at Court, 
Thither we bend againe. x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xlvi. 
(1631) 270 The miles which you must overcome before the 
dispatch of your journey. 1602 How Plan may chuse a 
good Wife m. ii. in Old Eng. Drama (1824) 53 About it 
with what quick dispatch thou can’st. 1652 Baxter Inf. 
Bapt. 214, I offered you— To Dispute publikely, only for 
quick dispatch. 2782 Gibbon Dccl. $ F. II. 75 In the dis- 
patch of business, his diligence was indefatigable. 2833 
Ht. Martineau Planch. Strike vii. 73 Three members of 
the Committee sit daily for the dispatch of common busi- 
ness. 1863 H. Cox Instil, i. vi. 41 If it be intended that 
Parliament should meet for dispatch of business. 2885 Act 
48-49 Viet. c. 60. § 10 Notwithstanding any vacancy . . the 
Council shall be competent to proceed to the dispatch of 
business. 

0 . 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. 1 . 111. i, In him is. .only clerk- 
like ‘despatch of business* according to routine, i860 
Motley Netherl.( 1868) I. iii. 75 To his credit and dexterity 
they attribute the despatch of most things. 

■ + b. ‘ Conduct, management * (J.). Obs. rare. 

2605 Shaks. Placb. 1. v. 69 You shall put This Nights 
great Businesse into my dispatch. 

6 . a. Prompt settlement or speedy accomplish- 
ment of an affair ( = qttick dispatch in 5 ). Also as 
a personal quality; Promptitude in dealing with 
affairs, b. Speed, expedition, haste, rapid progress. 

a. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 242 Measure not 
dispatch by the tymes of sitting, but by the advauncement 
of the busines. a 2680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 71 Dispatch 
is no mean Virtue in a Statesman. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 469 7 4 The Dispatch of a good Office is very often as 
beneficial to the Solicitor as the good Office itself. 

b. 1573 Tusser Husb. lxxxv. (1878) 174 Due season is 
best. .Dispatch hath no fellow, make short and a\vay._ 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Conq. E. Ind. xxxviii. 91 b, 
The dispatch he made for the lading of our ships. 1636 
Davenant Witts v. i. This is a time of great dispatchand 
haste. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 206 The business 
he has to do grows urgent upon him, and calls for dispatch. 
2793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 132 We also made good dis- 
patch with the cutting of the rock. 2855 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. VIII. xvni. xiv. 84 All turns on dispatch ; loiter a little, 
and Friedrich himself will be here again ! 

0 . 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara i. 8 Covering them 
[the roots] with so much despatch. 

+ 7. The act of getting rid (of something), by sale, 
etc.; riddance, clearance, disposal ; the act of pat- 
ting away hastily. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. ii. 33 clou. What Paper were you 
reading? Bast. Nothing my Lord. _ Glou. No? what 
needed then that terrible dispatch er it into your Pocket? 
2653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xiii. 41 In less than eight 
days he cleared his Warehouse .. Now having made a full 
dispatch of ail [etc.]. 

II. Concrete and transferred senses. 

3. A written message sent offpromptlyorspeedily; 


spec, an official communication relating to public 
affairs, usually convej’ed by a special messenger. 

2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedas Conq. E. Ind. xx. 52 b, 
Nicholas Coello hauing receiued this dispatch, did forthwith 
depart, andjhat in hast. , 2585 T. Washington tr. Nick day’s 
Voy. iv. xxi. 136 Messengers which carry y* ordinary dis- 
patches from Raguse to Constantinople. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Lc Blanc’s Trav. 309 Visier, keeper of the seale, who 
before he can seale any dispatch, must acquaint the grand 
Senior. 2782 Genii. Mag. Lll. 147 Captain Henry Edwin 
late of his Majesty’s ship Russel, arrived here with dis- 
patches from Rear Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. 1803 Wel- 
lesley Let. to Wellington 23 Dec. in Thornton Hist. India 
(1842) III. xviii. 358 note, 1 received this morning your dis- 
patch of the 30th of November. 2809 Wellington in Gur iv. 
Desp. IV. 292 Excepting upon very important occasions I 
write my dispatches without making a draft. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India I. 223SirJohnMalcolm. .announced his 
arrival to the court, sending his dispatches by one of his 
officers. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 360 Delivering seal’d 
dispatches which the Head took half-amazed. 

0 . 1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 59, I havealsoe made 
an other despacth to the lords of the privie counsel by his 
Majesties command. 2838 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxix. 87 
They were called away by a despatch from the fleet at 
Cardia. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 135 The loss of the 
mail-bags, containing Government despatches and our 
friends’ letters for the past year. 

9. An agency or organization for the expeditious 
transmission of goods, etc. ; a conveyance or vessel 
by which goods, parcels, or letters are dispatched. 

1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2964/1 Died . . Don Jean de Angulo, 
Secretary.of the Universal Dispatch. 2703 Ibid. No. 3924/4 
The Reprisal Dispatch, Jacob Green late Master, from New- 
England. -2862 [see 12]. Plod. The Merchants' Despatch ; 
it was sent by despatch. (Cent. Did.''. 

+ 10. A body of persons (officially) sent to a 
particular destination. Obs. 

2723 Warder True Amazons 69 Dispatches of Guards are 
sent from the first Disturbance given. 

11. slang, (pi.) A kind of false dice : = Dis- 
patcher 2. 


2822 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Dispatches , false dice used 
by gamblers, so contrived as always to throw a nick. 2856 
Times 27 Nov. 9/2 There are dice called * despatches *.. A 
‘ despatch ’ has two sides, double fours, double fives, and 
double sixes. * 

III. 12. altrib. and Comb., as dispatch-bearing, 
•‘Writer, -writing*, dispatch-boat, -box, dispatch 
cock, dispatch-tube (see quots.). 

2712 Addison Sped. No. 469 7 5 Gratifications, Tokens of 
Thankfulness, Dispatch Money, and the like specious 
Terms, are the Pretences under which Corruption.. shelters 
itself. 2785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, S/a/c/t cock, abbre- 
viation of a dispatch cock, an Irish dish upon any sudden 
occasion. 2834 West Ind, Skelch-bk. 1. 299 These . .dispatch 
cocks . . are simply fowls cut down the back and expanded 
to the purposes of a grill . „ they afford an agreeable relief 
to an appetite that demands haste to be gratified — whence 
the name. 1841 Lever C. O’Malley xci. 443 In the mere 
details of note-writing or despatch-bearing. x 85 i Engineer 
XII. 51/3 (iitle\ The Pneumatic Despatch. ibid., The loads, 
in the pneumatic despatch tubes do not much exceed half- 
a-ton, unless the despatch carriages are coupled in trains of 
two or more. 1864 Webster, Dispatch-box , a box for carry- 
ing dispatches ; a box for papers and other conveniences of 
a gentleman when travelling. 2874 Knight Did. Pitch, s.v. 
Atmospheric Railway, A late act of Congress (2872) appro- 
priates $15,000 for a pneumatic dispatch-tube between the 
Capitol and the Government Printing-Office, Washington. 
Ibid., Dispatch-boat , a name given to a swift vessel, formerly 
a fast sailer, now a small steamboat, used in dispatch duty. 
Ibid., Dispatch-tube , a tube in which letters or parcels are 
transported by a current of air. 2889 Repent. P. Wentworth 
III. 267 Some papers he had just extracted from his despatch- 
box. 1889 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 104/1 Despatch-writing had not 
yet become part of the art of war. 

Bispa'tch.able, a. rare. [f. DisrATCH v. -f 
-able.J Capable of being dispatched. 

3821 Btackw. Ptag. IX. 305 Thou wilt find it no very easy 
or dispatchable matter. 

Dispatcher (dispartfat). [f. as prec. + -eb 1 j 

1. One who or that which dispatches, in various 
senses ; see the verb. 

1547-64 Bauldwin PI or. Philos. (Palfr.) v, vi. To the godly, 
death is the most happy messenger and quick dispatcher 
of all such displeasures. 1549 Bale Pref Leland's I tin. 

B iv. (T.), Avaryce was the other dyspatcher, whych hath 
made an ende both of our lybraryes and bokes without 
respect. 2563-87 Foxe A. PI. (1631) III. xt. 551/2 marg 
D. Story?! the chiefe dispatcher of all Gods saints that 
suffered in Queene Maries time. 26x2 Cotcr., Datatre, 
the dater, or dispatcher of the Popes Bulls. 2755 Mag ens 
I nsurances II. 212 Likewise the Dispatcher of Averages. 
1884 A. Wain wright in Harped s Plag. July 272/2 -the 
dispatcher, as the electrician is technically called, pots 
finger upon a fourth key. 1886 Pall PI all G. 3* Aug. s 
The despatcher of a telegram. 

2. slang. I pi.) A kind of false dice: see quots. 

. _ -J — - tt.,.1 u ,.~»c since his con- 


2793 Sporting Plag . XI. 85 How long it m 
science had permitted him to use dispatchers, •* - » qJ- 
leaded dice. 

» L-nnivn as ‘ois- 


Obs. or arch . [f. Dispatch 


uniair aice..incre are uiwu - ns « 
correct "h ditcher cannot throw lees 

n h .™,whlkfa^wo A ncfenno.?hrow higher than .hr, 

Dispa-tclifnl, a. 

S % 1.’ Haring the quality of dispatching or making 

a S' M.o thru. ii. ii, He-- 

:6o3 JIiDDCcro d ; spatchru n plague On your secured 
fomrorts. Sh hWd/W. Afoc. e 3 Their teeth . . 
wercvery dispatchfull of their prey. 
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2. Full of or characterized by dispatch ; speedy, 
expeditious, quick, hasty. Obs. or arch. 

1642 Fuller Answ. to Feme 3 Those dispatchfull and 
urgent times. 1667 Milton F. L. v. 33 r So saying, with 
dispatchful looks in haste She turns, on hospitable thoughts 
intent, 1683 tr. Erasmus ' Morix Enc., While the dispatch- 
fiul fool shall rush bluntly on. 1768-74 Tucker Lt . Nat. 
(1852) 11. 592 There is a wide difference between leading 
a regular life, and living by rule; the one is pleasant, easy, 
smooth, and dispatchful; the other .. toilsome, stiff, and 
generally wasteful both of time and strength. 1814 H. Busk 
Fugitive Pieces 230 If despatchful haste thy journey need. 
1829 Lytton Disowned 19 The most dispatchlul solicitude, 
tb. quasi adv. Speedily, quickly, in haste. Obs, 
1725 Pope Odyss. in. 534 Let one, dispatchful, bid some 
swain to lead A well-fed bullock from the grassy mead. 
1791 Cowper Iliad xxm. 148 Their keen-edged axes to the 
towering oaks Dispatchful they applied, 
t Dispa’tcnment. Obs. [f. Dispatch v. + 
->jent.] The act of dispatching, dispatch (in 
various senses) ; prompt execution or settlement ; 
getting rid of, sending away, dismissal ; making 
away with, killing. 

1529 St. Trials , IVolsey, For want of dispatchment of 
matters. 1538 M. Throgmorton Let. Cromwell (MS. in St. 
Pap. Hen. Fill, XII. n. No. 552 Reed. Off.) Att Pares .. 
y requeryd off hyine [Pole] my dyspachement [copy in MS. 
Cott. Cleop. E. 6,386 despachement] according to hys promes 
to me at Rome. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries n. (1550) nob, 
He , . confessed that he had sent . .false letters and poysons to 
the dyspachement of hys enemyes. 1570 Abp. Parker Corr . 
363 To procure the dispatchment of this offensive court. 
Dispathy, obs. form of Dyspathy. 
t Dispa-tron, v. Obs. [Dis- 7 a.] traits. To 
deprive of a patron or of patronage. 

16x5 Sylvester Du Bart as. Job Triumphant 11. 62 
Townes of late By him dispatroned and depopulate, c 1620 
Z. Boyd Zion's Flo?ucrs (1855) 89 By thee dispatron'd . . 
Who could a comforte once afford to me ? 

Dispauper (di$p§*paz), v . Law. [Drs- 7 b.j 
trans. To decide a person to be no longer a pauper; 
to deprive of the privileges of a pauper ; to dis- j 
qualify from suing in for mb pauperis, that is, with- 
out payment of fees. 

1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 72 Therfore the Court 
would dismisse the cause or dispauper the pl[ain]t[iff], for 1 
that by his confession he hath x 1“ per annum. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr.t Dispauper is a word most used in the Court of 
Chancery, as when one is admitted to sue in forma pauperis, 
if that privilege be taken from him, he is said to be Dis - 
paupered. x8x6 J. Phillimore Rep. I. 385 (L.) If a party 
has a current income, though no permanent property, he 
must be dispaupered. 188 $Lenu Times 7 Mar. 340/1 The 
plaintiff had, by the fact of his having recovered, .more than 
£5, become dispaupered. 

Dispauperize (dispp-psraiz), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Pauperize.] trans. a. To release or free from the 
state of pauperism. Also fig. b. To free (a com- 
munity' or locality) from paupers. 

1833 New Monthly Mag . XXXVII. 283 What chance do 
you see of dispauperizing any of the paupers? 1848 Mill 
Pol.Ecott. v. xi. § 13 (1876) 585 Many highly pauperized 
districts . . have been depauperized by adopting strict rules 
of poor-law administration. 1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 
965 The boy was thoroughly dispauperized in spirit. 

Hence 3)ispau*perized ppl. a . ; -iza*tion. 

1834 1 st Rep . Poor Law Comm. (1885) 363 The principle 
of relief . . found so efficient in the dispauperized parishes, 
2876 Pretyaian (title), Dispauperization, a popular Treatise 
on Poor-Law Evils and their Remedies. 

+ Dispa y’TQ,sb. Obs. Alsodys-,-peir,-peyre. 
[f- Dispair vf, var. of Depair, to spoil, injure, or 
suffer injury.] Impaired condition, disrepair. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 397 That it may be remedyed 
and holpen when that it ys [in] myn, or in dispeyre, or 
before. 1537-8 Will of J. Sponer (Somerset Ho.), All the 
wyndows. .that be in dyspeir. 

Dispayr(e, obs. form of Despair. 

Disxjeace (disprs). [f. Dis- 9 + Peace sb. 
Orig. Scotch, in which it is in familiar use.] The 
absence or reverse of peace or quietness ; uneasi- 
ness (of mind) ; dissension, enmity. 

1825 Jamieson, Dispeace, disquiet, dissension. 1851 Buskin 
Stones V ?n. III. iv.§ 36. 197 The London of the nineteenth 
century may yet become as Venice without her despotism, 
and as Florence without her dispeace. 1856 ■ — Mod. Paint. 
III. iv. xviii.Concl. 338 Two men, cast on a desert island, 
could not thrive in dispeace. 1867 S. Cox Quest Chief Good 
123 This very contrast . . breeds no dispeace or anger in the 
heart. *873 Burton Hist. Scot . VI. lxxi. 219 Scotland had 
elements of dispeace. ■ x88i Geikie in Nature XXIII. 224 
The rumours of renewed dispeace among the nations. 
Hence Dispea/ceful a. 

x8g2 R. Wallace in Scott. Leader 29 Jan. 6 A messenger 
of that dispeaceful divinity [the goddess of strife]. 

f Dispea*r, v. Obs . [f. Dis- 6 + stem of ap- 
pear, com-pear \ see also the aphetic Pear. Cf. 
OF. disparoir ( 16 th c. in Godef.) or It. disparere 
‘to disappeere’ (Florio). "Mod. Fr. has in the pre- 
sent stem disparaUre, disparaiss - ; cf. Disparish 
v A and Disappear.] intr. To disappear. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso vii.xliv. 125 All those stars on lieau’ns 
blew face that shone . . dispeared were and gone. 1627 Bp. 
Hall Gt. Impostor Wks. 501 This great impostor.. dis- 
peareth and is gone. 1647 H. More Song of Soul i- 1. li, 
But lie looks on to whom nought doth dispear. 
Dispeche: var. of Despeche, Depeach v. Obs., 
to send away, dispatch. Also Dispechement, = 
Dispatchment. 


1538 M. Throgmorton Let., copy in MS. Cott. Cleopatra 
E. 6, If. 386, And from thens also to have been dispeched 
[orig. in St. Pap. Hen. VIII , XII. 11. No. 552, dyspachyd]. 
Ibid., And herupon delayed my dispechement . . lo come 
further concemyng my dispechement [original, in both cases , 
dyspachement]. 

Dispect, var. of Despect, Obs . 

Dispee’d, v. Obs. [app. ad. obs. It. dispedire, 
(spedirc) to dispatch (Florio), f. Dis- 1 ; a parallel 
form to L; ex-pedtre, im-pedJre (Expede, Impede). 
But, as the spelling shows, associated in Eng. use 
with Speed : cf. also the parallel form Despeed.] 
trans. To dispatch, to send off. b. refl. To get 
away quickly. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (L.VTo that end he dispeeded 
an embassadour to Poland. Trie man returned.. and was 
againe dispeeded. 1624 in Calend. St. Papers , E. Indies 
16 Aug. (1878) 365 The Dutch have dispeeded sundry ships 
towards the west. 1630 Lord Banians 79 [He] dispeeded 
his Bramane Madewnauger, and his Pardon, to Delee, 1814 
Southey Roderick xv. 273 Himself from that most painful 
interview Dispeeding, he withdrew. 

c. To dispatch or finish promptly ; to expedite. 
1626 Gataker Spanish Invasion x6 Iu!ian..sent one Aly- 
pius. .furnished with much treasure for the dispeeding of 
the worke. 

Dispeir(e, obs. form of Despair. 

Dispel (dispe‘1), v. [ad. L. dispell-Zre to drive 
asunder, scatter, f. Dis- 1 + pcilere to drive.] 

1. traits . To drive away in different directions or 
in scattered order ; to disperse by force, dissipate 
(e. g. clouds, darkness, doubts, fears, etc.) 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1842) 141 More clouds than they 
could, .dispel and scatter. t66zj. Davies tr. Olearitts ' Voy. 
Ainbass. 2io Lamps., enough to dispell the greatest dark- 
nesse. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 530 He.. gently rais'd Their 
fainted courage, and dispel’d their fears. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl . 4- F. III. 63 His apprehensions were soon dispelled. 
*883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. viii. 90 He dispelled the 
illusions of Lewis. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEneid 1. 199 Ills 
more dire ye have suffered ; and these too Heaven will 
dispel, 

2. intr . (for refl.) To become dissipated or scat- 
tered, as a cloud or the like. * 

1643 Kingdomes Wkly. Intellig. No. 7. 55 [He] still hangs 
as a cloud over Plimmouth, hut it dispells every day. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope 11. 263 Melt, and dispel, ye spectre- 
doubts. 1640 Blackiv. Mag. XLVIII. 270 Conventions., 
in constant succession bubble up, form, and dispel. 

Hence Dispelling 1 ppl. a., csp. in comb., as care- 
dispelling ; that dispels care ; Dispe’llent (also 
-ant), a dispelling agent; Dispeller, he who or 
that which dispels. 

1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 77 It is an admirable dispeller 
of certain Tumors. 1836 F. Mahoney Rel. Father Front , 
Watergrasshill Carousal (1859) 78 A dispeller of sorrow. 
1869 Pall Mall G. x8 Aug. 10 The change of scene.. will 
often act as a good dispellant. 

Dispence, var. of Dispense. 
t Dxspe-nd, v. Obs. or arch. Also 4-6 des-, 
dys-. Pa. t. and pple. disponded, dispent. [ME. 
dcs-, dispend-en , a. OF. despend-rc (mod.F. dipen- 
dre) — Pr. despendre, Sp. despender. It. dispendere'.— 
late L. dispendZre to weigh out, pay out, dispense, 
f. Dis- 1 +pendere to weigh. Cf. Expend, Spend.] 
1. traus. To pay away, expend, spend ; a. money, 
wealth. 

c 1330 R- Brunne Chron. (1810) 290 be kyng sent.. For 
bisshoppes o]>er )?at Jei found, J>at ilk 3ere mot dispende 
of londes twenty pound, c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 63 For 
hooly chirches good moot been despended Onhooly chirches 
blood that is descended. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. 
de \V. 1495) 1. xxvii. 45 a/z She had dyspended alle her 
hauour to leches for to recouure her syghte. 1599 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man out of Hum. it. iii, A poore elder brother of mine, 
sir, a yeoman, may dispend some seven or eight hundred 
a yeere. *642 Declar. Lords «$• Com. 20 June 6 Those 
summes shall be dispended as the former have been, c x68o 
Hickeringill Hist. Whiggism Wks. 1716 I. 28 All [the 
money] was dispended. 

absol. 1340 Ay tub. 53 Ich wylle Jet J 0 u ete and drinke 
and . . despendi. 1629 Gaule Holy flfadn . 348 When he 
must needs despend, he .. kisses euery Peece he parts from. 

b. other things. 

a S3 00 Cursor M. 13470 (Cott.) be god drinc suld bou first 
despend. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/2 Schal do bryn<r e . . 
two fatte Oxen . .to be dispended on a dyner. 14. . Hoccleve 
Compl. Virgin 244 And hath his blood despent in greet foy- 
soun. 158c N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 
Y”; 98 a, They were the bolder to dispend amongst them 
their shot, with the which there were many very sore hurt. 
x6z7 Feltham Resolves 1. lxix. Wks. (1677) J05 Every Man 
will be busie in dispending that quality, which is predomi- 
nant in him. a 1745 Swirr Wks. (1841) II. 69 They insist, 
that the army dispend as many oaths yearly as will produce 
£100,000 nett. .1868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 317 
| An isolated bastion dispending its strengths " ‘ 

c. To dispend land : to have an income from 
land, to possess land. 

?5*3 Fitzherb. Snrv . xii. (1539) 2 7 s °me case he shall 
dispende and have more landes. 1613 Sir H. Finch Laiv 
(1636)405 Where that clause needs not, the Iurors must dis- 
P-Hdsome land of freehold out of ancient demesne within 
the Countie where the issue is to be tried. 

2. To spend, consume, employ, occupy (time). 
*34 ° Ham pole Pr, Consc. 2435 Thou here dispended thi 
tymwrang. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 320 How she in 
vertu myghte hir lyf dispende [Harl. errott. despent]. c 1422 
lloccLp'E L earn to Die *39 My dayes I despente in vanitee. 
X582 -N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. lxix. 


142 b, That vpon them the Caruells might dispend tKeiriima 
1582 Bentley Mott. Matrones 122 The time of my lift tuft 
dispent. * 

3. pass. To be brought to an end or finished up - 
to be exhausted or spent ; to come to an end. ’ 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 5 Whan the prologe is so despead-d 
Z452 Will cf S. Fyncham in Blyth’s Fincham (1863)15.7^ 
hese issue male be dispended. 1470 Harding Chm . ; 
Anchises dyed and was dispent. 1520 Caxton' s Chron. En/. 
1. 0/2 The vytayles were dispended and fayled. • 

4. To spend to no purpose ; to waste, : 

*3°3 R- “ , 

dyspendyth , 

Chaucer L.i 

[v. r. dispenden] on hym a pennefull of ynke. X4836UTC. 
Cato Bvb, To thende that thoudyspende hyt not folys% 

5. To distribute, Dispense (esp. in early use,in 
charity to the poor). 

<•1375 Cato Major m. x. in Anglia VII, Freliche dis- 
pende, per neod is, euer among, c 1400 Apol. Loll 111H 
pis be 3euen ordespendid to J>e pore. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lg. 
275/1 To gyue to the poure peple and dispende it aTiorg 
the nedy. 1517 Test. Ebcr. (Surt.) V. 88 Dispendyd aai 
dalt at my buryall. .xlx. 1633 P. Fletcher PurfltltL in. 
vii, The purple fountain . . By thousand riven through tie 
Is’.e dispent. 1652 Beni.owes Theoph. xu. xlix. 225 \\Ten 
Sols Influence descends . . And richer Showres, then ftUra 
Danaes lap dispends, a 1656 Hales Gold Rem. (i6SS)«f; 
To make them, .profitable unto us, by charitably dispendieg 
them. 

6. To dispense with, do without, rare. 

16x4 T. Adams Devil s Banquet 61 If a present punishmjnt 
be suspended, the future shall neuer be dispended with, 

+ Dispe’nder. Obs. Also 4-5 ^ es *i dispen« 
dour. [ME. a. OF. despendour agent-n. from li- 
sp endre ; see prec.] One that expends ; a dis* 
penser; an almoner; a steward ; = Dispe^sator. 

1340 Ayenb. 190 He .. het his desspendoure [?et be Vn 
yeaue uyftene pond of gold. J>e spendere.-neyeafooteiot 
1382 Wyclif Tit. i. 7 It bihoueth a bischop for to be without*, 
crime, as dispendour of God. 1382 — x Fet.iv. ioAsgo«e 
dispenderes of the . . grace of God. c X386 Chaucer 
T 687 The gretter richesses that a man hath, the mo «• 
spendours he hath, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhole m-xvu. 
(1869) 144 Thilke is executrice, and dispendere of tM resi- 
due of the testat 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 114 Mjff* 
..that arte..moste ware dyspender..fede the hungry wp 
thy^ benygne prouydence. x6xi Florio, Dis/ensatcre.. 
a dispender. ... „ 

t Disp e'nding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dispekd v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of Dispend v.\ expendJlnif. 

c 1340 Handle Prose Tr. 25 Thes boly mtM kfte net 
witterly . .the dispendynge of worldelygoodts. • 

\\. Almsdecds 111. (1859) 395 There is a kind of 
that shall never diminish the stock. 1603 ^ 

in. ix. (1632) 537 Their dispending and.. artinciall UK 


b. Money to defray expenses. 

375 Barbour Bruce viii. 509 He. .gaf thame dispe % 
id send thame hame. 

c. Dispensation ; stewardship. , 

2388 Wyclif i Cor. ix. 17 Dispending [1382, 

T? Jf^^nrH^hlnHsbitakun to me. 


mod.F. dispendieux expensive (Littre).] 

+ 1. Causing loss or injury ; hurtful, “J 11 ” Am 
1557 Pole in Strype Eccl. Mcvk III. 

being thought, .that for the necessity of monej 
demanded in the parliament, and otherwise c; J ^ 
vided, the prorogation of that should be much P 
2. Costly, expensive ; lavish, extravagan 1 . 

1727 Bailey voJ. II, Dhpendious, 
x86x Bf.resf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19th C . . 1. 59 . wfi 
what dispendious use of maler ial rnayin m ^ 

economy: xB6 4 Ecclesiologist XXV. 86 What is the * 

. .of this, .dispendious use of materials? „ vn en$e. 

Hence Dispe’ndiously adv., at g re ^ 

1874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam % Jetsam 9 ° v 
Agreen apple which he had dis P e r n f d, -? ) U gC N j)%fierHl- 

Dispe ncUture. rare. [f. Uisfehu, 

PEND] TUBE.] =ESPEND1TDEE. ,«:,.v U bcnd 

- - - - t,Eng.W. 506H1SM" 


3857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. , .. 

dispenditure speedily received a check. 

II Dispe-ndium. Ohs. [L. = «st, 
also, loss. 


expense ; 


e naium. 

damage ; f. dispendere^ j 


parallel form to Compendium. - _ ense . 
expense.] Loss, waste; expenditure, ey ^ ^ 
1648 Petit. ' Eastern Ass. x8 Is not Belkmj >n 
pendium of our possessions? " * 1 


(1662) 356 This 
wjsheth that **" 
dium to the 


a 1 66x. F° LL ^, 

’pispf. 2 ; 


rentieman in his Tide PaS* 1 ^ 


ms vjcnuciiMM iu *"■*,'7 . move a 

wishetfi that his Compendium might B ; n pk’M 

Reader thereof, it* J : in B * t 


aium 10 ine zeeaaer icercuj. 

Trans. XXI. 207 The less they [Plants]. they3 jf 
smaller the Quantity of the Fluid ; nff pretty 

set is drawn off ; the Dispendiumofit.* "Jg, 
proportioned to the Bulk of the H an •. L expend 
Tract. Gardiner j. v. 42 The dispendium 
water was the less by i. , . , -.tV.! * 

DispeasaUiTity. [[• nex * rvpjbiH 1 ,''. c 
quality of being dispensable. »■ f e ccle s: * 5 ' 
being dispensed or made the s” b J ec . - v „ mis- 
tical dispensation. b. Capability of » 
pensed with or done without. ,,„ irf ,A 

a. 1650 R. Hollingwobth 

Quoting a Doctor of the Papacy for s "3fTh e >’l^ v , n its 

oath. 1837-9 Haixam Hist . LU . >ss ,SrtH 

the dispensability of the decalogue in 
" Mod. Hist. xii. (.8861 *8. 

thd dispensability of a tnarnag . lu \%. 81 V.'.- 

b. 1883 Miss BroOg.itox Behndo ^' ' a &&->■ 
ing the dispensability or indispensaomw 
companion of each [book]. 
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Dispensable (dispe'nsab’l), a. [ad. med.L. 
dispensdbil-is , f. dispensdre to Dispense : see -ble. 
Cf. F. dispensable (16th c. inLittre).] 

1 . Eccl. Subject to dispensation, a. Capable of 
being permitted in special circumstances, though 
against the canons ; capable of being remitted or 
condoned, though an offence or sin. 

1533 More Lei. to Cromwell "\Vks. 1425/1 Sodenly his 
highnes. .shewed me that.. his manage was . . in such wise 
against the lawe of nature, that it coulde in no wyse by the 
churche be dispensable-. 1536 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c. 7 § 5 
The maryage. .was..ayenst the lawes of almighty god, and 
not dispensable by any humayne auctoritie. 1562 Fill^ in 
Strype Atm. I. xxxiii. 371 Horrible sins are dispensable for 
money. ^ a 1709 Atkyns Pari. Pol. Tracts (1734) 296 The 
Distinction of Mala Prohibita , into such as are dispensable, 
and such as are not dispensable. 

b. Capable of being dispensed with or declared 
n on-obligatory in a special case, as a law, canon, 
oath, etc. 

a 1612 Donne BtaflamTO? (1644) 106 If it [the Law] be 
dispensable in some cases beneficiall to a man. 1679 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. 1 . 1. ii. 152 He was then of opinion that the law 
in Leviticus was dispensable. 1690 Stillingtl. Charge to 
Clergy (T\), The question, .is, whether the church’s benefit 
may not.. make the canons against non-residence as dis- 
pensable as those against translations. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. iv. hi. § 23 Durand seems to have thought the 
fifth commandment (our sixth) more dispensable than the 
rest. 1890 Pall Mall G. 15 Feb. 2/2 Celibate friars with 
‘dispensable vows’ are henceforth to be one of the recog- 
nized agencies of the Church of England. 

2 . Allowable, excusable, pardonable, arch, or Ohs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie in. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 It came 

not of vanitie but of a fatherly affection, ioying in the sport 
and company of his little children, in which respect.. it was 
dispenceable in him and not indecent, a 1684 Leighton 
Comm. 1 Pet. Hi. 8 In his saddest 'times, when he might 
seem most dispensable to forget other things. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub vi. (Seager), If straining a point were at all dis- 
pensable. 

3 . That can be dispensed with or done without ; 
unessential, omissible ; unimportant. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m.xvi. 54 Things,* which 
indeed are pious, and religious, but dispensable, voluntary 
and commutable. 1653 H. More Conject . Cabbal. Pref. 
Avij (T.), Speculative and dispensable truths a man .. 
ought rather to propound .. sceptically to the world. 1842 
Blackie in Tait's Mag. IX. 749 Books, .are yet only of 
secondary use. .and can never render the hearing ear, and 
the speaking tongue dispensable. 1867 Swinburne Ess. $■ 
Stud. (1875) 118 Not a tone of colour.. is misplaced or dis- 
pensable. 

4 . Capable of being dispensed or administered. 

1680 St. Trials , Col. Audrcwe (R.\ If they be laws, they 

must be. .dispensable by the ordinary courts of the land. 

Hence Dispe-nsableness = Dispensability. 

1654 Hammond Fundamentals xii. § 2 (R.) Of Dispen- 
sableness of Oaths. 

Dispensary (dispe'nsari). [f. L. type dispen - 
sdrittm, dispensdrius (liber) : cf. med.L. dispen- 
sarins (1290 in Fleta = dispensator Dispenser), 
and F. dispensaire ‘ a Dispensatorie, or Booke, that 
teacheth how to make all Phisicall compositions 9 
(Cotgr. 1611) ; f. dispens - ppl. stem of L. dispend - 
ere to dispense : see -ary.] 

1 . A place, room, or shop, in' which medicines 
are dispensed; an apothecary’s shop. spec. A 
charitable institution, where medicines are dis- 
pensed and medical advice given gratis, or for a 
small charge (charitable or public dispensary ). 

1699 Garth Dispens. Pref. (R.», The dispensary being an 
apartment in the college, set up for the relief of the sick 
poor. 170Z (title), The necessity and usefulness of the 
Dispensaries lately set up by the College of Physicians in 
London, for the use of the sick poor. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
fount. France I. 199 [Venice treacle] can never be got 
genuine except here, at the original Dispensary. 1806 Sukr 
Winter in Lond. I. 58 In the discharge of his duty as 
physician to a dispensary. 1869 Lecky Europ. M or. II. 
iv. 86 A Merchant .. founded .. a gratuitous dispensary 
for the monks. 1874 C. Geikie Life in Woods xvii. 291 
He gave me some stuff from a dispensary. 

+ 2 . transf. A collection of the drugs or prepara- 
tions mentioned in the pharmacopoeia or to be 
found in an apothecary’s shop. Obs. 

17x0 Steele Taller No. 248 r 3 Natural Gaiety and Spirit 
..surpass all the false_ Ornaments .. that can be put on by 
applying the whole Dispensary of a Toilet. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 676 Nor yet.doesjt suffice that we have 
a complete dispensary of remedies without knowing how to 
apply them. 

^ 3 . A book containing formulae and directions 
for the making up of medicines ; a pharmacopoeia ; 
= Dispensatory sb. 1 . Obs. ox arch. 

1721 Bailey, Dispensary, a Treatise of Medicines. 1725 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s.y. Syrupy You have.. a Description 
. . of it in all Dispensaries. 

Di'spensate, v. rare. [f. L. dispensal-, ppl. 
stem of dispensdre; cf. compensate .] = Dispense. 

1701 Beverley Glory of Grace 5 That allissoDispensated, 
and Oeconomized in, from, and by the Beloved. 1822 W. 
Irving Braceb. Hall(iZ\d) 144 Conceptions of widely dis- 
pensated happiness. 

Dispensation (dispense ‘Jan). Also'4-6 dys- ; 
-acioun. [a. F. dispensation (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), or ad. L. dispensdtion-em distribution of 
money or property, management, stewardship, 
regulation, economy, from dispensdre to Dispense.] 
Vol. III. 


, I. The action of dealing out or 'distributing. 

1. The action of dispensing or dealing out; distri- 
bution or administration to others; expenditure, 
spending, or disbursement (of money) ; economical 
use or disposal (of anything). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 469 (Matz.) Everych 
schulde make good for his ownepartie, and 3eve us special 
helpe and subsidie by his owne dispensacioun. 1649 Selden 
Laws of Eng. 1. ii. (1739) 2 The dispensation of this grace 
unto all men. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 1, (1723) 
52 A Dispensation of Water promiscuously and indiffer- 
ently to all Parts of the Earth, tf.1704 T. Brown Praise 
Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 86 Blind in the dispensation of all our 
favours. 1841 D’Israeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 618 Elizabeth, 
a queen well known for her penurious dispensations. x86x 
Tulloch Eng. Pur it. i. 26 Changes in the dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper. 1878 Lecky Eng. in x8 th C. II. viii. 
439 The dispensation of bribes, places, and pensions. 

+ 2. Aitat . The distribution of blood, the nerves, 
etc., from some centre. Obs. 

x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. i. 301 But the 
Principle of Dispensation from whence the Veins arise, is 
the Liver, and not the Heart. Ibid. hi. i. 322 The Begin- 
ning of the dispensation of Nerves, or the part whence the 
Nerves immediately arise, is the Medulla oblongata. __ 1759 
tr. Duhamel's Husb. 11. ii. (1762) 182 This dispensation of 
the nutritive juices. 

3. The process of dispensing medicines or medical 
prescriptions ; { the making up of medicines in ac- 
cordance with prescription, and the delivery of them 
to the patient * (Syd. Soc . Lex. 18 S 3 ). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 237 In the due dis- 
pensation of medicines desumed from this animall. X779-81 
Johnson L. P., Garth , The Physicians procured some 
apothecaries to undertake the dispensation. 

II. The action of administering, ordering, or 
managing; the system by which things, are ad- 
ministered. 

[This group of senses originates in the L. use of dispen- 
sdtio to render Gr. <u«o»'om'a in N. T. and patristic writers. 
The latter is used in 1 Cor. ix. 17, Eph. iii. 2, Col. i. 25 
for the ‘ office of an administrator’ (see sense 4be1ow) ; but in 
Eph.J. 10, iii. 9, for ‘a method or system of administration’ 
(specifically that which involved the Incarnation). From 
this latter arose various theological uses : (1) Tertullian 
( Adv . Praxean x\, iii, iv.) uses dispensatio=o\KOvofiia- m to 
denote the Trinity as an administrative arrangement, i. e. 
a system of distribution and apportionment of functions 
designed by the Father for administrative purposes. This 
is known as an aconomical as distinguished from an essen- 
tial Trinity : in the latter the personal distinctions are 
regarded as matters of nature ana necessity, in the former 
of will. (See the distinction between Dispensative, Dis- 
pensatory, and essential.) (2) It was applied to the 
Incarnation ( dispensatio assumpti corporis , d. su seep tee 
cam is, or simply dispensatio ) as the basis or organ of the 
redemptive system under which mankind now live (August. 
Serm. 264 § 5). (3) The evangelical system is termed dis- 
pensatio gratis in opposition to the Law or system of works 
(August. Ep. 82 § 20), while the method of salvation by 
means of the Incarnation is dispensatio salutis nosirx 
(August. Serm. 237 § 1). Hence, in the Latin version of 
Irenzeus, Christ is called dispensator patents gratis (iv. 
20. 7). (4) Dispensatio was applied to the divine purpose 
or decree which established the system, and determined its 
mode of action (Tertull. Adv. Marc. vi. 18, Hilar. Piet. De 
Trin. ix. 66, xi. 13) ; also, by Hilary, to the Passion, as the 
supreme mystery of Redemption.] 

4. The orderly administration of things com- 
mitted to one’s charge ; the function or office of 
administrator or steward ; stewardship, arch , 

X382 Wyclif i Cor. ix. 17 Forsoth if I willinge do this 
thing, I haue mede ; sothly if a^ens my wil. dispensacioun 
is bitake to me. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 98 They 
shulde geue acomtys of her dispensacyon that haue resceyued 
benefytys and ryches of the chyrche. 1548 Latimer 
Plouglters (Arb.) 34, I haue taken at my fathers hande the 
dispensation of redemynge mnnkynde. 1647 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 197 According to the will of him whose steward 
I am, and to whom I must give an accompt of the dispen- 
sacion of that which he hath committed vnto me. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 36 A Wise Dispensation of the Fading 
and Unrighteous Mammon, i860 Trench Serm. Wesftu. 
Abb. xxxii.366 A man. .may forget or abuse his stewardship 
in the dispensation of one talent as effectually as in the 
dispensation of ten. 

5. Ordering, management; csp. the divine ad- 
ministration or conduct of the world ; the ordering 
or arrangement of events by divine providence. 

<71374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 108 (Camb. MS.) Thanne 
the wyse dispensacioun of god sparith hym. 1382 Wyclif 
Col. i. 25, I poul am made mynystre bi dispensacioun of 
god. X398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. (1495) vi. xviii. 204 
The dyspensacion of goddis word settyjh some men to fore 
other. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werbtirge 1. 3463 Whiche danes 
by sufferaunce and dispensacion Of almvghty god forsynne 
and iniquite Punysshed vnpiteously all this region. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 Bothe body and soule, 
with the hole dispensacion and ordryngeofour lyfe & wyll. 
1643-7 Westvt. Confess. Faith viii, § 8 (1877) Overcoming all 
their enemies by his almighty power and wisdom, in such 
manner and ways as are most consonant to his wonderful 
and unsearchable dispensation. 1665 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 260 Albeit in his dispensation.. his strokes are 
..with an equal hand afflicting the innocent with the 
nocent. 1671 Milton Samson 61, I must not quarrel with 
the will Of highest dispensation. 

b. An arrangement or provision of Providence 
or of Nature. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 177 So infinitely wise and provident 
do we find all the Dispensations in Nature. 1754 Sher- 
lock Disc. i. (1759) I- 39 The Gospel is a Dispensation of 
Providence in regard to Mankind. 1816 Keatinge Traz\ 
(1817) I. 18 With the immutable decree that man should 


labour, comes the benevolent dispensation that he need not 
want. 1861 Mill Utilit. v. 76 Attached to it by a special 
dispensation of nature. 

c. A special dealing of Providence with a com- 
munity, family, or person, dispensing blessing, 
affliction, or other event; the event or lot thus 
dealt out ; as a mystenous or merciful dispensation. 

a 1652 Rogers (J.), Neither are God’s methods or inten- 
tions different in his dispensations to each private man. 
1704 Nelson^ Fest. p- Fasts ii. (1730) 29 The Dispensa- 
tions of God’s Providence towards Men . . are very pro- 
miscuous. 1823 Scott Pevcril xxix, A humbling dispensa- 
tion on the house of Peveril. X837 Dickens Picfciv. ii, 
Mysterious dispensations of Providence. 1848 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. II. iii. 1. xiv. § 10. in Different dispensa- 
tions of trial and of trust, of sorrow and support. 1895 
Crockett Glistering Beaches in Bogmyrtte 154 In the 
north . . everything is either a judgement or a dispensation, 
according to whether it happens to your neighbour or 
yourself. 

6. Theol. A .religious order or system, conceived 
as divinely instituted, or as a stage in a progressive 
revelation, expressly adapted to the needs of a par- 
ticular nation or period of time, as the patriarchal, 
Mosaic (or Jewisli) dispensation , the Christian 
dispensation ; also, the age or period during which 
such system has prevailed ; = Economy 5 b. 

An extension of the patristic use of the word as applied 
to the evangelical system based on the Incarnation (see note 
under II above); the patriarchal and Mosaic ‘dispensations’ 
being conceived as prophetic of the Christian, all being one 
in substance though differing in form. This use became 
common in the theology of the 17th c. 

1643-7 IVesttn. Confess. Faith vii. § 6 (1877) There are not 
therefore two covenants of grace, differing in substance, but 
one and the same under various dispensations, a 1652 
J. Smith Set. Disc. Div. 297 The Jewish notion is this, that 
the law delivered to them on Mount-Sinai was a sufficient 
dispensation from God. 1675 W. Cave (title), Antiquitates 
Apostolicae . . to which is added An Introductory Discourse 
concerning the three Great Dispensations of the Church, 
Patriarchal, Mosaical, and Evangelical. X706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey) s. v., In Divinity, God's high Dispensation, is the 
giving of the Levitical Law to the Jews, the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, the Sending his Son for the Redemption of Man- 
kind. 1732 Berkeley Serin, to Soc. Prop. Gospel Wks. III. 
246 The Christian dispensation is a dispensation of grace 
and favour. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) II. 124 
Christianity is the last dispensation. 1838 Gladstone 
Slate in Rel. Ch. vii. (L. 1 , [They] declared .. that the 
preaching of the Reformers was a kind of renewed com- 
mencement of the gospel dispensation. 1877 W. Bruce 
Comm. Rev. v, As the Israelitish dispensation was abolished 
by the First Coming of Christ, the Christian dispensation is 
abolished by His Second Coming. 

f 7 . The ordering or arrangement of anything 
in a particular way; concr. An arrangement, a 
system. Obs . 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. 135 By my owne volun- 
tary dispensation. 1662 H. More Philos Writ. Pref.pen. xo, 

I never found, my mind low or abject enough to sink into 
sense or conceit of that Dispensation [superstition], experi- 
mentally to find what is at the bottom thereof. 1668 -- - Div. 
Dial. iv. iv. (1713) 295 He that lives in this dispensation of 
life. 1691 Norris Pract . Disc. 191 The great uses and ad- 
vantages of such a Heavenly dispensation of Life. 

III. The action of dispensing with some require- 
ment ; med.L. dispensatio. (See Dispense II.) 

8 . Eccl. An arrangement made by the administra- 
tor of the laws or canons of the church, granting, in 
special circumstances or in a particular case, a re- 
laxation of the penalty incurred by a breach of the 
law, or exempting from the obligation to comply 
with its requirements, or from some sacred obliga- 
tion, as an oath, etc. ; the granting of licence by a 
pope, archbishop, or bishop, to a person, to do what 
is forbidden, or omit what is enjoined, by ecclesi- 
astical law or by any solemn obligation ; the licence 


so given. 

c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 139 pel sellen it 
for mony, al pat pei maye ; as pardons, indulgencis, & op re 
dispensaciouns. 1382 Wyclif Scl. Wks. III. 162 Dispen- 
sacioun wip pis lawe winnes miche money. Ibid. 511 Monks 
and chanouns forsaken pe reules of Benet and Austyn, and 
taken wipouten eny dispensacioun he reule of freres. c 1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 690 That he hath leue his firste wyf to 
lete As by the popes dispensacion. 1480 Caxton C//nw. 
Eng. ccxxx. 243 Sir lohan . . wedded dame blaunche duk 
henryes doughter of lancastre cosyn to the same lohan by 
dispensacion of the pope, c x 5 S 5 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. 
VIII (1878) 129 A dispensation is but a gracious releasing 
to some certain person or persons of the common wn en 
law. x 5 88 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 87 Then seeke a 
tion for his oath. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. m. $ 

Cheyney, Bishop of Bristol, holding Glocester the 
dispensation. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levan '37 

Profits accruing from the Dispensation of eating Kr- » ’ 

Flesh, etc. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. njlo 
Rome for any licence or dispensation, °l° f /rnemnnire. 
cess from thence, are made Hahletothepai / dispen- 

salion which had been gnauanJ r . v0 Q„ frns I. vm. 
56fdiIp y e^Ponwcu?dh.S C d ; bu. a dispensation conW 

be got from Rome. 

« ‘PlfTau/uH 103 That Saints may claim a Dis- 
pensation To swear and forswear on occasion. 1673 Devdix 
pensanon -l u . a cr ; me pas t dispensation. x68z 

TlTplrct Sheriffs n As if they had a dispensation to 
theyplease. 1726 Adv. Caft. K. Beyl' <4 He 
fP'i’b from the Mufty to drtnk Wine. 
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DISPENSE. 


9 . Law. The relaxation or suspension of a law of 
the realm in a particular case ; the exercise of the 
dispensatory power claimed by Charles II and 
James II. 

1607 To i>s ell Hist, Four-f. Feasts (1658) 45a The first that 
gave dispensation against those Jaws was Cneius Aufidius, 
1667 Pepys Diary 9 Jan., A way of preventing the King’s 
dispensation with Acts. 1686 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 
I. 382 Ten [judges] were clear of opinion that the dispensa- 
tion in the case in question was good. 1689-92 Locke 
Toleration Wks. 1727 II. 250 The private Judgment of 
any Person concerning a Law enacted . . for the publick 
Good, does not take away the Obligation of that Law, nor 
deserve a Dispensation. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Dispensation 
by non obstante. If any statute tends to restrain some Pre- 
rogative incident to the person of the King, as to the right 
of pardoning, etc., winch are inseparable from the King, by 
a clause of non obstante, he may dispense with it ; this was 
disannulled by Stat. 1. W. & M, a 1832 Mackintosh Rett, 
of 1688 Wks. 1846 II. 194 The King answered .. that the 
royal power of dispensation had been solemnly determined 
to be a sufficient warrant for such acts. 1863 H. Co x Instil, 
1. v, 24 It was declared that .. no dispensation with any 
statute should be valid unless such statute allows it. 

b. Clause of dispensation (Sc. Law) : see quot. 
1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Where heritable subjects lay 
locally discontiguous, .a clause of dispensation was some- 
times inserted, specifying a particular place at which it 
should be sufficient to take infeftment for the whole lands, 
and other sub]ects, however discontiguous or dissimilar, and 
dispensing with any other subjects than earth and stone. 
The Crown alone coutd competency grant such a dispen- 
sation. 

10 . transf Exemption, release from any obliga- 
tion, fate, etc. ; remission, arch, or Ohs. 

1653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trait . lxviii. 275 The richest 
.. resolved to get a dispensation from this voyage by the 
means of a great sum of money. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 
96 After this third application for a deliverance from this 
terrible Cup of the wrath of God, and yet no dispensation 
obtained, he returns to.. the three Disciples, a 1711 Ken 
Serin. Wks. (1838) i6t Daniel never made business a dispen- 
sation from God’s service. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 200 
r 5 Our intimacy was regarded by me as a dispensation 
from ceremonial visits. 1771 tr. Viand's Shipwreck 132 
The present circumstances . . appeared to be a sufficient 
dispensation from attending . . to any other consideration. 

11 . The action of dispensing with anything; a 
setting aside, disregarding ; a doing, away with, 
doing without. [Cf. sense 8, quot. 1382.] 

2593 Shaks. Liter. 248 And [he] with good thoughts makes 
dispensation Urging the worser sense for vantage still. 
1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xiv. i, Those temptations 
. . which are raised from arbitrary and private respects, 
admit of an easie dispensation. 1848 Sir J. Parke in Ex - 
chequer Rep. 11 . 723 Going to the counting-house during 
business hours, and finding no one there to receive the 
notice was equivalent to dispensation of notice. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix.vit. 359 The dispensation with appeal 
in certain cases only confirmed [it] in all others. 

Dispensa-tional, a. [f. prec. + -At.] Of or 
pertaining to dispensation, or to a dispensation. 

1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. v. iii. 351 He had certain 
national and dispensational offices to fill. x8t6 Spectator 
2$ N0V.1478/X The Day of Pentecost, when the dispensa- 
tional gifts of the Spirit were bestowed. 1888 Bibliotheca 
Sacra Apr. 237 Not a few. .have believed that the limits of 
certain dispensational periods were revealed in Scripture. 

Dispe'nsative, a. (. sb .) [ad. L. dispensd - 
tTzbUs , f. dispensd-re to Dispense : see -ative. Cf. 
F. dispensatif -ive (14th c. in Littre).] 

+ 1 . Administrative, official; pertaining to the 
office of an administrator or steward. Ohs. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) $8 Though he have here soche 
prerogative, In all poy ntes that be dispensative. To performe 
it bycommyssion. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 307 Not 
only in the name of the wholle societie, which in suche 
cases hath some dispensative superiority over particular 
members, but allso by Commission from God. 1637 R. 
Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 21 People are drawne away 
from the office of dispensative mercy. 1656 Jeanes Fultt. 
Christ 34 There agreeth unto Christ a twofold power of 
Authority, essential, and official. 1. Essential or natural, 
which belongs unto him as God . . 2. Official, dispensative, 
or donative, delegated unto him as Mediatour, and head of 
his Church. 

2 . Dispensing, giving dispensation; = Dispen- 
satory a. 2. 

1621 Hakeivill Davids Vow vii. 270 Onely the dis- 
pensative power of the Lawgiver himself can possibly make 
it lawfull. 2687 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 256 Knaves [that] 
would set up a Dispensative power, To pull down the Test 
unto which we have swore. 2738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 230 
Dr. Barwick . ..proposed that his Majesty _ should grant 
his commission to the Bishops of each province . . to elect 
and consecrate fit persons for the vacant sees, with such 
dispensative clauses as should be found necessary. 

Dispensatively, ady. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] In 
a dispensative way ; by dispensation. 

1572 Forrest Theophtlus 542 in AugliaVll, Somesayeit 
was doone dispensati vely. a 1639JV0TTON in Reliq. 328 (R.), 
I can now hold my place canonically, which I held before 
but dispensatively. 1646 Saltmarsh Smoke in Temple 62 
Is not their whole power defended to be entirely, essentially, 
dispensatively in the Presbytery, a 1656 Bp. Hall Serin. 
Canticles ix. (R-), The state [is] absolutely monarchical in 
Christ, dispensatively monarchical in respect of particular 
churches ; forasmuch as that power, which is inherent in the 
Church, is dispensed and executed by some prime ministers. 

Di*spensa:tor. Now rare. Also 4-owr, 4-6 
•our, 0 -er, Sc. -ure. [a. AF. dispensatour — Oh . 
dispensateur , -tur (12th c. in Littre), ad. L. dispen- 
sdtdrem } agent-n. from dispensare to Dispense. 


Orig. stressed on final, which would have given mod. 
Kng. dispe'nsator ; but conformation to L. gave 
dispenses' tor, , exemplified in 17th c. and in Johnson, 
Walker, Craig 1847 ; Smart 1849 lias dvspcnsa'tor.\ 

One who dispenses; a dispenser; a distributor. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. x. xhi. 35 Gode hede wold be 
taken that the dyspensatours and vitaillcrs of the oost be not 
theuys. 149* — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) it. 253 b/2 
As a gode & trewe dyspensatour Sc dystrybutour to the 
poore people of the goodes of thy fader. 1549 Cotttpl. Scot. 
xix. 158 God hes ordand the to be ane dispensatour of his 
gyftis amang the ignorant pepii. 1582 Hester Seer. PJtiorav. 

I. xlviii. 59 The Liuer beeyng dispensator bothe of the good 
and bad qualities of the liumors. 1654 tr. Scud cry's Curia 
Pot, 180 The ancient Romans (who were such equal dis- 
pensators of Glory), a 1859 L. Hunt Shnvc Faire seeming 
v. Wks. (r86o) 178 Much the stage be lov’d, and wise theatre, 
Counting it as a church, in which the page Of vertuous 
verse found the sole dispensator. 

Tb. A steward who administers the goods, etc. of 
another. Ohs . 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xliii. 16 He comaundide to the dispen- 
satowr [1388 dispendere] of his hows, seiynge, Lede yn the 
men boom, c 1449 Be cock Kefir, m. xix. 400 The richcssis 
of chirchis ben patrimonies of poor men. .tne mynystris. . 
ben dispensatouris ther of. 1553 Becon Reliques of Rome 
(*563) 155 The chamberlaynes and dispensatoilres or stew- 
ardesofthcmysteryesofGod. 1621-51 BuRTON/Iwa/. Met. 
in. iv.pi. iii, Out of that treasure of indulgences and merits 
of which the pope is dispensator, he may have free pardon 
and plenary remission of a Mis sins. s6$6 Blquut G lossegr . , 
Dispensator , a Steward, or Officer that laics out money for 
an houshold. 1698 NoRRrs Pract. Disc. IV. 341 They are 
but Stewards and Dispensatours in respect of God. [1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxii. 25 Azor the ‘dispensator' 
had received his land again from King William.] 

Tc. An almoner. Ohs. 

x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11.222 The kings dispensator 
or almoner. 

d. An administrator. 

C1630DRUMM. of Hawth. Poems 31/1 The sun in triumph 
rides . . Time’s dispensator, fair life-giving source. 16S8 
Lady Russell Lett. II. Ixxix. 4 May. the great Dis- 
pensator of all these wonderful events dispose our hearts 
and minds. 1802 Hatred III. 95 Providence, the supreme 
dispensator of events. 

Hence Ditspensa torship. 

1637 R. Humphrey St. Ambrose ji. 36 [He] that beareth 
rule in some office, as in the office of the ministery, all 
dispensatorship. 

Dispensato-rial, a. rat e. [f. as Dispensatory 
a. + -AL.] Administrative. 

1776 Bentham Fragm. Govt. iii. § 5 Wks. 1843 I. 278 By 
dispensatorial power 1 mean as well that which is exercised by 
the Board of Treasury, as. . the War Office, Admiralty Board. 

Dispe'nsatorily, ndv. [f. Dispensatory a. 
+ -LY-.] By dispensation ; dispensatively. 

. « 1641 Bp. R. Mountacu Acts if; Afon.( 1642) 159 Prophecy 
is not all of one and the same assise, either originally, .or 
dispensatorilv. a 1679 T. Goodwin JVks. 1 . r. 439 (R.) He is 
the God of all grace dispensatorily, or by way of perform- 
ance and execution, and gracious dispensations of all sorts. 

Dispe’nsatory, sb. [ad. med. or mod.L. dis- 
pensatorium , dispemdtorius (liber), absol. use of 
dispensatorius adj. : see next and -oky.] 

1 . A book in which are described the composi- 
tion, method of preparation, and use of medicinal 
substances ; a pharmacopoeia. 

1566 Securis Detection Abuses Physick D vj, Y« poticarie 
mought not be without the dispensatories of Valerius Cordus, 
of Fuchsius. 2696 tr. Du Plant's Voy. Lei'anl Aviijb, 
Wherto is added a Chirurgical Dispensatory; shewing the 
Manner how to prepare all such Medicines. 1799 hied. Jrnl. 

II. 91 A cerate, which nearly resembles the unguentum 
tripharmacum of the old Dispensatory. x8zx A. T. Thomson 
{'it It), The London Dispensatory, a Practical Synopsis of 
Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics. 2879 
Stille & Marsch {title). The National Dispensatory. 

aitrib. 17x6 M. .Davies A then. Brit. 11. 352 Of all our 
Dispensatory Medicines, there’s not one better. 

b - fig- 

<1x626 Bp. Andrewes Scrm. x. Holy Ghost (1661) 462 In 
all Christ’s dispensatory, there is not a medicine for such 
a heart. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vii. p 1 [They] defame the 
Gospel as the dispensatory, and Christ as the physician, 
and likewise ruine themselves as the patients. 1697 Collier 
/minor. Stage \. 1x698) 5 One of the Fathers calls Poetry, 
Vinum Deentonum an intoxicating Draught, made up by 
the Devils Dispensatory. 2741 Warburton Div. Legat . 

1 1 . 44. 2773 Berridgk Chr. IVorld Uninaskcd{\Z\d) 27 To 
hear what my dispensatory says concerning will and prayer, 
f 2 . A place where medicines are made up ; = 
Dispensary i. Ohs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal xxxv. xxv. § 1. 35 Apothecaries 
shop or dispensatorie. <1x626 Bacon New Atl . (1650) 29 
Dispensatories, or Shops of Medicines. 2644 Evelyn 
Diary 8 Nov., Father Kircher . . leading us into their re- 
fectory, dispensatory, laboratory, gardens, etc. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 1. § 3 t* 14. 23 Not only opening their purses, but 
dispensatories too, providing medicines for such as .. want 
that sort of relief. 1742 Richardson Pamela I. 352 [He] 
praised me that I don’t carry my Charity to Extremes, 
and make his House a Dispensatory. 1799 tr. Diderot's 
A at. Son II. 196 He had given me a key of the dispensatory, 
might myself take what I wanted. 

T A repertory or collection of medicines. ‘ 

x ®54 Triann \n Fuller's Cause ff Cure (1867) 207'Sickness 
carneth with it its own dispensatory for such incivilities. 
2707 Curios, in Hush. «$• Gard. ioZ If but one half of them 
were true, we should find in this single Tree an intire Dis- 
pensatory; and the Leaves, the Wood, and the Juice of 
As » sufficient to furnish an Apothecary.s Shop. 

1748 G. Jeffreys in Duncombc's Lett. (1773) II. *196 The 


whole moral dispensatory affords no remedy so univenri 
and efficacious. 

4 . gen. A place whence anything is dispensed or 
dealt out. 

2653 Cons id. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 5 The Magarfoe 
store-house, and dispensatory of all Writts remedial, xju 
A.^Murfiiy Gray's Inn ’Jrnl. No. 1711115 place is the grand 
Dispensatory of Life and Death. 

Dispe'nsatory, a. [ad. L. disfematmm 
(Jerome), f. dispensator-, see Dispexsatok and 
-out.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a dispensator, adminis- 
trator, or steward, or to administration ; = Dispex- 
S ATI YE 1, Obs. 

The 17th c. theologians contrasted dkf-aua'.cry cr ci/sr 
sative power, which is exercised by virtue of office, 
essential or inherent power. ’ 

1635 Rainbow Serin. 8 (T.) The dispenser [is] the Son of 
Man : the author of the dispensatory power, God the Fatiiu. 
1649 Roberts Clay is Bibl. iii. 54 Christs. Kingdome may 
be considered. in divers respects, viz. As it is EssentialLAi 
Occononucal, Dispensatory or Mediatory. 1671 Fu\el 
Fount. Life xiit. 38 The Divinity of Christ ..which was ob- 
scured in this Temporary Dispensatory kingdom. <11679 
T. Goodwin Wks. I. 1. 439 (R.) There is a dispen^teq 
Kingdom (as Divines' use to call it), as he [Christ] is con- 
sidered as Mediator between God and his church: which 
Kingdom is not bis natural due, but it was given him and 
given him by choice. 

2 . That gives dispensations ; having the power or 
habit of dispensing with laws or rules. 

2647 Trapp Comm. Jas. ii. 10 A dispensatory conscience 
keeps not any Commandment. 1650 — Crnm. Cm. 
vii. 5, Exod. x. 26. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1B67 
Dispe*nsatress. [f. Dispensator* -ess.] = 
next. In recent Diets. 

Dispensa-trix. [a. L. dispensdtrix, fem. of 
dispensator Dispensator.] A female dispenser. 

a 1864 FxnER tr. De Afontforl's Devotion to I irp\ He 
has chosen her to be the dispensatrix of all He possesses. 
2865 Pusey Eiren. 258 De Montfort speaks of ‘the free- 
thinkers of these [his] times'; who did not believe that t.e 
Holy Trinity has made the Blessed Virgin the dicpen- 
satrix of all which they possess and will to bestow uponmaa. 

+ Bispe'nse, shA Obs. Forms : 4-5 ( 7 ) des- 
pens(e, 4-8 dispense, 4-7 dis*, jj-6 dyspence. 
[In I., a. OF. dispense act of spending, ad kteL. 
dispensa, sb. from pa. pple. of dispendere to Di>* 
peni> ; prob. blending with OF. despeits:- udn- 
pensum that which is expended. In II. prob. an 
Fng. deriv. of the vb. in the cognate sense.] 

I. 1 . The act of spending, expenditure. 

c 23*0 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 330 Your travail and your 
2340 Ayenb. 21 Huanne ne deb to moched«p«® |' 
hfs 03 en o>er of oJ>re manne. ci 3 86 Chaucbb tjj < £ 
He was but esy in dispence. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1J1 
his purpos .. Was for to make gret dispense. 0 SB 
Berners Huon Ixxxix. 283 Huon gaue hym.jnoneD^^ 
dyspence. 2623 William / in Harl. * Am. 

154 With great dispence, both of their estates 
2664 Pepys Diary (1879) HI. 4* [They]are not sufficients 
supply our dispense if a warr comes. 

tx. C L WJS* 

greet dispensis. 2416 Comp. Subs, in ’ 3 L 

somme . . in clere, without colectours dispe • . mcf{ 
Fortf.scue A bs. <5- Lim. Mott. v. (1885) W. 

at thair owne dispenses. «7« 8 . * 

4 Lit. Rem. (1854) I. 1. 36 With these and other 
I am just as I was before 1 dre\v upon you 
c. Means of meeting expenditure, monej 


serue hym .. at thair owne dispenses. *4* w ,r 'Hanses 
Lit. Rem. (1854) I. 1. 36 with these and “tit 
. . 1 am just as I was before 1 drew upon you 
■ c. Means of meeting expenditure, mon j 1 
or use ; means of support ; supplies. . 

2382. Wyclif i Chron. xxii. 5 Befom 
redy alle the dispensis. c 1430 Hymns l iff : 3 A.,. 


redy alle the dispensis. C1430 Hymns rgfijfj! Nf- 


hap no Conscience, He 

with he getip his dispence. a 25x0 vovgi. 


e geti. 

11. 443 Thai wantit thame 

2652 F. Kirkman Clerioff Lozia 123 " ul 7 i,V<e 0 .b cautlf5 

me with so many amorous dispences as t 

make by their so long sojourn at my hear .. - ra l[y, 

2. The act of dispensing or bestowing te „ 
2590 Spenser F. Q. it. x ‘i'. 4 ^ ^Y .^ at ^ r " \etp — 

Was poured forth with plentiful! dispen _^; S pcnce- 
V. xi. 45 Dealing his dreadfull blowes wttn S _ ^ s ( 0r e- 

3 . A place where provisions are k P, » . . {(lt 
room, pantry, or cellar; « Spence. [ . • 

a larder, storehouse, gardemanger yp°f'A{t weni 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d AfJ. {L.gjjfcptfi* 
to the Dispense for wine. Ibid. if. 348 In a W« 
or Pantrie. Ibid. 11. 351. 

II. 4 . « Dispensation 8 . . by 

1490 Caxton Etteydos xii. 46 [ElysseJ L proffly 5 *®; 
pense abstractyue her first vowes of , crlic lf 
2578 Gude <5- G. Ball., Himtis vp 153 T "f nn % Oar 
neuer ceist . . Under dispens ,0 S', 1 .“rnSr JlhM '/ '.ii 
to deuoir. 2632 Hey wood vnd //• r , 

Wks. 1874 11.4,1 My honesty, <* F 4 ' 

ingag'd ; there’s no dispence for bulb- *777 V. 

in. 492 Indulgences, Dispenses, ra y •». neC esjary 
Dalrymple Trav.sp. fi L^t. cxi. It ^ f(jr 
every knight who [marries] to fi et 3 r T (ftf 1 , 

. t Dispense, s/ ’. 2 Oh. 
ere (see Depend v. 7) with dis- W ppm 1 

6), perh. of A7*r. origin Gocief. fa &>&> 

for depens, and the same change ° P s ^tcof cn * 
in other OF. derivatives of . gusrs^, 

certainty ; an undetermined cont \ jlr.F; 

156. inV H. Tu 

cocke .. shall stand in dispence tor h‘S gicn/^ ; 
offence untyll the ffeast of Christmas, w 
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§■ Emclia (1835) 23 If there be any thyng that hangesin 
dispence betweene vs. 1647-8 Cotter eld Davilas Hist. 
Fr. (1678) 33 The absense of the Princes held the King 
and all his Ministers in great dispense. 

Dispense (dispe*ns), v. Also 4-6 des- t 5-6 
dys- ; 5-8 dispence. [ME. a. OF. de-, dispenser 
( 13 th c. in Halz.-Darm.) = Pr., Sp. despensar , It. 
dispensare, ad. L. dispensare (freq. of dispendere 
to Dispend : oS.pensare to weigh out) ; in class.L. 
to distribute by weight, to weigh out, disburse ; 
to administer as steward, to dispose, arrange; in 
med. L. to arrange or deal administratively with 
a person in reference to the requirements of an 
ecclesiastical canon or law.] 

X. from L. dispensare in classical senses. 

1. tram. To mete out, deal out, distribute ; to 
bestow in portions or from a general stock. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 139 (Camb. MS.) Despens- 
ynge and ordeynynge Meedes to goode men, and torment 
to wykked men. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 172 Abundaunt 
\vyne the north wynde wol dispence To vynes sette agayne 
his influence. 1526 Pilgr . Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 28 b, 
Some we must vse, dispence and expende, and truly dis- 
tribute. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner A a ij, I as- 
sume the Carvers office: and ..dispense to every of my 
Guests according to the Season, his Age and Constitution. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1.(1843)20/2 He might dispense 
favours and disfavours according to his own election. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 157 Now gentle gales . . dispense Native 
perfumes. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 99 
Those Pipes which dispens’d the Heat. 1781 Cowper 
Convers. 1 Though Nature weigh our talents, andTdispense 
To every man his modicum of sense. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
E/ig. II. 81 Several commissioners .. had been appointed 
to dispense the public alms. 

+ b. To spend (time, talents) : both in the sense 
of expending profitably and of wasting. Obs. 

c 1624 Chapman Batrachom. 13 Who with his wreake 
dispenst No point of Tyme. 1638 Rouse Heav. Utiiv. x. 
(1702) 147 As every man hath received the Gift so let him 
exercise and dispense ^ it. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., 
Et’c/t.I/, cccxxviii, Affliction Is the best Mistresse to dis- 
pence our Time. 

2. To administer {e.g. a sacrament, justice, etc.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. ii. (1495) 30 An angel 

dispensyth thynges that ben abowte vs. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 46 The sacrament that we han to dispensen off 
penaunce to the peple. 1583 A. King tr. Canisius 1 Catech. 
65 It is nocht ye office of euerie man. .toconsecrat, dispens, 
and minister ye sacraments. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle 
iv. 1517 You, which should true equity dispense, a *656 
Bp. Hall Semi. Canticles ix. (R.), That power., is dis- 
pensed and executed by some prime ministers. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. no Shall we say., that this whole 
Universe is dispensed ond ordered, by a mere Irrational . . 
and Fortuitous Principle? r^o^LawTimesgStqh^ Sir Richard 
Malins . . dispensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 
b. absol. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 109 (Camb. MS.) In the 
which thing I trowe hat god djspensith. ^1633 Austin 
Medit. 106 Lest hee should not dispense, and governe well. 

3. Med. To make up (medicine) according lo a 
prescribed formula ; to put up (a prescription). 

1533 Elyot Cast. Hetthe (1541) A iij, Some [physitions] 
were not diligent inough in beholdynge their drouges or 
ingredience at all tymes dispensid and tried. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 3 TO » I dispence and administer all 
[drugs] by Haber-de-pois. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
I. 586 That .. the apothecary dispense his recipes properly. 
1780 Cowper Progr. Err . 594 Swallow the two grand nos- 
trums they dispense — That Scripture lies, and blasphemy 
is sense. 1883 Syd. Soc. Bex., s. v. Dispensary , The place 
where medicines are prepared and given out, or dispensed. 

XI. from med.L. dispensare in eccles. use. 

[In later med.L. (by 1200 or earlier) dispensare was used 
absol. or intrans. (- agere dispensatorie or dispensative), in 
the sense ‘ to make an arrangement in the character of a 
steward (oiicojo/iio?), administrator, or manager, to deal ad- 
ministratively,' especially in reference to the practical appli- 
cation of a law or rule to a particular case ; first, apparently, 
in the way of relaxing a punishment or penance, which, 
according to strict law, had been already incurred, but in 
the particular case_ ought to be remitted for special reasons; 
thence, in the remission of a punishment not yet incurred, 
which amounted in fact to a licence to break the legal rule ; 
and thus, in the general sense of granting relaxation, ex- 
emption. indulgence, etc. The chief constructions were 
dispensare in talicasu. circa jus, circa aliquem or a liquid, 
and esp. cum aliquo \ut Possif), etc. (to dispense in such 
a case, in reference to a certain law, or a certain person or 
matter, with a person that he may do something, etc.). (Prof. 
F. W. Maitland, LL.D.) 

These intrans. uses passedinto English, esp. dispense 
with, which became a combined verbal phrase, with in- 
direct passive, to be dispensed with, and has had a wide 
development of sense: see branch HI. By elision of the 
preposition or other processes, the verb has also become 
trails, in the sense *to grant dispensation to, for, or from.' 
Transitive senses are found also in French from 15th c.] 

4. intr. To deal dispensatorily, to use dispen- 
satory power; to grant dispensation or relaxa- 
tion of the strict letter of the law in a special 
case ; to make a special arrangement {with any 
one) whereby the penalty of a. law is remitted in 
his case. a. simply, or with in, (Orig. in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical law ; said also of a king’s 
dispensing power.) 

r J440 Prowp. Pam , 122/2 Dyspenson, be auctoryte, of 
penawnce, dispense, c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VI 1 1 
(1878) 40 When he dispensed he sheweth thecase whereon 
he dispenseth to be contained under the meaning of the law. 
1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest, lxxx. Wks. 1888 I- 128 


Quhat pouer half 3e to dispence mair in the ane nor in the 
wthir? 1688 Sir E. Herbert Hales' Case 29 There is the 
same Disability in the Case of Sheriffs, and yet resolved 
that the King can Dispense in that Case. x8io-x6 C. O’Conor 
Columbanus ad Hibemos vii. 62 It asserted .. that the Pope 
could not dispense in the allegiance due by Catholics to 
their Sovereigns. 1833 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) I. 307 
In case he could not dispense . . at any rate the acts of one 
Council might be rescinded by another. 

+ b. with clause, expressing purpose or end. Obs. 

f X S5 S Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII { 1878) 133 Hecannot 
dispense that a man should keep a concubine, or that a 
king having a barren wife may marry again. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. xxv. (1647) 2x2 The Pope would not dispense 
that Princes should hold pluralitie of temporall Dominions. 

c. with with. The earliest construction exem- 
plified (in Wyclif c 13 S 0 ), and also the most im- 
portant ; see Dispense with, III below. 

j-d. with against. To relax a law or its 
penalty in opposition to (some authority) ; to give 
dispensation, indulgence, or permission, in oppo- 
sition to (some law). Obs. 

c iS55 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII { 1878) 133 Of set 
purpose spoken to intimate that the Pope cannot dispense 
against that chapter. Ibid. 146 He saith the Pope may dis- 
pense against the Apostles’ order, as in bigamie, yet not 
against God’s own law. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. 
(15731 185 b, Yea the same gloser . . sayth : The Pope if he 
will, may dispence agaynst the Councell. For he is more 
than the Councell. 

f 5. trans. To relax the Jaw in reference £0 (some 
thing or person), a. To remit or permit (a thing 
which is forbidden by the strict letter of the law) ; 
to remit or relax the penalty for (an offence) ; to 
condone. Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 365 His sinne was dispensed With 
golde, wherof it was compensed. c 1540 in Fishers JVks. 
(E. E.T. S.) II. p. xlii, In this Bull the m ary age with Prince 
Henrie was dispenced, for that the ladie was before maryed 
to his brother prince Arthur. 1566 Pasquinc in a. Trauncc 
xo8 The Pope, dispensing all things for money. 1591 
Troub. Raigne K. John (x6ix) 48 Our holy father hath 
dispenst his sinnes. 

'fb. To permit (a person) to do something 
contrary to the general law; to permit by dis- 
pensation. Obs. 

15x1-2 Act 3 Hen . VIII, c. x. Preamble, No person shuld 
carie . . out of this Realme . . Bullion . . but suche persons as be 
desspensed within the Statute. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 
X27 Hugh . . was dispensed by the Pope to marrie. 

f C. absol. To permit, allow, give dispensation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. A iij a, Would 
Truth dispense, we could be content with Plato, that know- 
ledge were but Remembrance. 

6 . trans . To dissolve, relax, or release by dis- 
pensation. + a. To relax or dissolve the obliga- 
tion of (a vow, oath, or the like) by ecclesiastical 
authority. Obs. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 619/2 The churche hathe 
synce. .dispensed and vndone the bonde. 1632 Massinger 
City Madam v. iii, Thy holy vow dispensed. 1640 Brath- 
wait Two Lane. Lovers 235 Those vowes .. could not so 
easily be dispenced. 

b. To give (a person) dispensation from some- 
thing ; to release from (+ of) an obligation ; to 
exempt, excuse. 

16Z7 Lisatider «J* Cal. iv. 58 Beleeving that hee was dis- 
pensed of his promise. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Moral 
Relat. 345 [He] entreated his Highnes to dispense him 
from swearing that hee should no more love Go! and. 1653 
H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi. 122 The Subject I now 
treat of dispences me to speak of all. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past. Pref. (1721) I. 91 Extraordinary Genius’s have a sort 
of Prerogative, which may dispense them from Laws, bind- 
ing to Subject-Wits. 1744 Johnson L. P., Savage Wks. 
III. 366 He appeared to think himself., dispensed from all 
necessity of providing for himself, a 1822 Shelley Ess. «$-c. 
(1852) I. 226 This materialism . . allows its disciples to talk, 
and dispenses them from thinking. 1851 J. H. Newman 
Calk. Eng. 173 Who was to dispense them from their oath? 

absol. 1768 Woman 0/ Honor II. 50 That dispenses from 
all panegiric. 

+ 7. To do without, to forgo ; = Dispense with ; 
see 14 . Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vi. 235 As he as swyfte to be yit 
I dispence. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1674) 122 (D.) Images 
of battels and fortifications being then delivered to their 
memory, which after, their stronger judgements might dis- 
pence. 1647. N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lix. (1739) xio 
His right of investiture of the Mitred Clergy he dispensed. 

8 . intr. To make amends or compensation for. 
Obs . rare . (Cf. 1393 in 5 a.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. u Hi. 30 One loving hovvre For many 
yeares of sorrow can dispence. 

III. Dispense with. 

[Orig- the chief construction of the intrans. sense 4, 

= med.L. dispensare cum (see note under II); which has 
become a verbal combination, with indirect passive to be 
dispensed with, and extensive development of sense.] 

* To dispense with a person. 

f 9. To arrange administratively with (a person), 
so as to grant him relaxation or remission of 
penalty incurred by breach of law, or special ex- 
emption or release from a law or obligation ; to 
let off from doing something ; to exempt, excuse. 
reft. To excuse oneself, refrain or abstain from. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 390 Her-to f>ai ben bounden . . , 
And per may no man dispense with hem of J>a.t boonde. 
1460 Capgravf. Chron. 109 Whan his fader was ded, the ; 
Pope dispensid with him [a monk] and made him wedde the 


doutir of Charles. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 299 To gether 
money.. he had lycence of pope Innocent., to dispence with 
such as hym lykyd . . for takynge vpon them the crosse. 
X549 Latimer 2 iid Serin, be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 57 God had 
dispensed wyth theym to hauc manye wyues. 1606 Hol- 
land Suet 011. 104 He dispensed with a gentleman of Rome 
for his oath . . never to divorce his wife, and gave him leave 
to put her away. 1705 Addison Italy 251, 1 could not dis- 
pense with my self from making a little Voyage. 1728 T. 
Sheridan Persists Ded. (1739) 6 , 1 hope I shall be dispensed 
‘ with, for studying Easiness of Style, rather than Elegance. 
1775 in Mad. D'/rb lay's Early Diary (1889) II. 52/I can- 
not dispense with myself from giving you .. my whole 
sentiments. 

fb. transf. To make an arrangement or com- 
pound with, for an offence, etc. Obs. rare. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 117 These Gualo reserved to his 
awne aucthorilie, and in the ende for great summes of 
money [he] dispensed with them. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
V. i. 1 81 Canst thou dispense with heauen for such an oath 1 
1659 B. Harris ParraaVs Iron Age 126 They [were] die- 
pensed with fora Garrison, and the Forfeit of an hundred 
and fifty thousand Rix-dollars. 

** To dis/ense with a rule , obligation, require- 
ment, etc. 


10. To deal administratively with (a law or rule, 
ecclesiastical or civil) so as to relax or remit its 
penalty or obligation in a special case ; to give 
special exemption or relief fiom. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 51 1 pe pope may' dispence 
wfyfre reule of ech pn vat seefe or rehgioun . .but be may not 
dispense wif> Cristis reule Joven to apostlis. 1401 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 35 When ye prayed him to dispense with 
the hardnesse of your order, x 500-20 Dunbar Fenzeit 
Frcir 54 He had dispensit with matynnis channoun. 1538 
Starkey England 1. iv. 103 Thys ys a grete faute. .any one 
man to have such authoryte to dyspense wyth the commyn 
lawys. a X626 Bacon Max. <$• Uses Com. Law v. (1636) 26 
Necessity dispenseth with the direct letter of a statute law. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 12 Either House of Parlia- 
ment might dispense with their own orders, whenever they 
thought fit. 1822 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 61 
It was agreed .. that the king could not dispense with the 
common law. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvi. 247 
The right of the King to dispense with penal statutes. 

11. To relax the obligation of (a vow, oath, pro- 
mise, or the like) ; to dissolve, in a special case, 
the binding force of (an oath, etc.). 

1530 Tindale Pract. Prelates , Deuorcentent Hvljb, If 
this maryage be of God the pope can not dispence with it. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 15 b, His humour was pacified, his 
oth was dispenst with, a 1618 Raleigh (J.), How few 
kingdoms are. there, wherein, by dispensing with oaths, 
absolving subjects from allegiance . . the popes have not 
wrought innumerable mischiefs. 1692 Washington tr. Mil- 
ton's De/. Pop. iv. (1851) 126 There needs no Pope to dis- 
pense with the Peoples Oath. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. vii. 1 17 The king’s vow of pilgrimage was dis- 
pensed with. 1883 Froude in Contemp. Rev. XLIV. 13 
A safe-conduct had not saved Huss, and Popes could dis- 
pense with promises. 


f 12. To set aside the obligation, observance, or 
practice of (any duty, etc.) ; to disregard. Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Warwick vi, With his fayth he past not 
to dispence. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 47 Hang the 
trifle (woman) take the honour: what is it? dispence with 
trifles : what is it ? 1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. t. III. 85 
To resume that duty which I have so long dispensed with. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 125 It seems that, .men 
may dispense with their faith or word given, even upon meer 
doubts. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8rx) VII. 3x0 , 1 never 
knew her dispense with her word, but once. 

13. To do away with (a requirement, need, or 
necessity) ; to render unnecessary or superfluous. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. £t>ist. 255 [A Translation] short 
also, and not tedious, which dispenseth with all maner of 
cares and businesse. 1625 Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb.) 225 
The Vse of their Seruice dispenseth with the rest. 1729 
Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 1x1 Guilt or injury floes not 
dispense with or supersede the duty of love and good-will. 
1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's Mag. XV. 341/x Familiar 
facts dispense with all need to draw on the imagination. 
1892 Law Times XCIV. 104/1 The possession given on the 
marriage day. .dispensed with the necessity of a writing. 

14. To excuse or put up with the absence or want 
of (a thing or person) ; to forgo, do without. (The 
opposite of 16 .) 

1607 Shaks. Timon m. ii. 93 Men must leame now with 
pitty to dispence. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med.u § 3 
At the sight of a Crosse or Crucifix I can dispense with my 
hat, but scarse with the thought or memory of my Saviour. 
1742 Richardson Pamela III. 325 Won't you, Sir, dispense 
with me, on this Occasion ? 1840 Dickens Barn. Audge 
xii. Let us dispense with compliments. 1856 1 Froude Hut . 
Eng.(i 858) 1. 1. 68 No genius can dispense with experience. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. §8. 105 Resource which enabled 
him to dispense with the military support of his te 

*** To dispense with a breach of law, Jauu, 
offence , objectionable matter , etc. 

+ 15. To deal with (a breach of law'! so as to 
condone it ; to grant a dispensation for (some g 
illegal or irregular) ; to permit, allow, or condone 

by dispensation ; to exens^ jardon ' It . ^ ^ 

■S4»-S4 Choke Ps. (Percy SW » d ; nse- ,548 
wok take mth Sy^ n///(an. y „ = The whiche manage was 
Hale C/'rott.,// p . j , 3t [he request of her father. 

VM (.878)134 In such 
f.fSSS /j,h which it hath not been wont to be 

kind of children cswnot prosper, rfej Susks. . 1/Vnr. 

r “I? Na«?e dispenses with the deede so fane. 

"That^t ’becomes a vertue. 1651 Lift FalhtrSarf: UMUS 
The Reader- wit! be pleased to dispense wuh tins little 
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digression. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 43 (Seager) His 
religion dispenses with the violation of the most sacred 
engagements. 

f 10 . To deal with indulgently ; to manage with ; 
to do with, pnl up with. Obs. (The exact opposite 
of 14: see quot. 1796.) 

1580 Sidney Arcadia v. (1590)451, I would and could dis- 
pence with these difficulties. 1660 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I.366 Though they lately hated a square cap, yet now 
they could dispense with one. _ 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 158 Yea, [they] can dispense with Hogs flesh and 
account it a dainty. 1703 Moxon Meek . Exerc.13 o Some 
Trades require a deeper, others may dii>pence with a shal- 
lower Shop. 1755 Colman & Thornton in Connoisseur 
No. 9175 My pantry is stored with more provisions than we 
can dispense with. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1B09) 460, I can 
dispense with it, i. e. 1 can do with it ; and, I can dispense 
with it, i, e. I can do without it. 
t Dispe'nseless, a. Obs. rare . [See -less.] 
Not subject to dispensation. 

1721 Cibber Perolla 11, Dispenseless Oaths. 
Dispenser (dispe'nsoj). Forms: 3-7 despen- 
cer, 4-5 despenser, 4-6 dispensour, 5-6 dys- 
penser, 6- dispenser. [ME. dispensour , a. AF. 
des-, dispensour = OF. despenseor , - cur : — L. dtspen - 
sdtor-em , agent-n. from dispensdre to dispense. 
This has fallen together with AF. & ME. despencer , 

- ser, = OF, des- dispensier , =It. dispensiere , Sp. 
despensero , Pg. -icro « med.L. dispensdrius , f. 
late L. dispensa : see Dispense sb. and -ER 2 2.] 

1 . One who dispenses, deals out, bestows, or ad- 
ministers. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 33 They may be founde 
the faythtull dyspensers of the sayd graces. 1502 in Edin. 
Rev . No. 323. 70 The most ordinary carriers and dispensers 
of the infection of the plague. 1653 Manton Exp. James 
v. 2-3 God gaue us wealth, not that we should be hoarders, 
but dispensers. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 336 The 
air . . as a kind dispenser of light and warmth. 1855 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. III. 554 A dispenser of bribes. i858 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. vii. 67 The dispensers of 
church patronage. 

2 . One who manages or administers, a. A 
steward of a household, arch. 

[1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 559 Sir Hue he Despencer, fie noble 
justice.] C1380 Wyclip Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 229 Men axe 
pat a man be found trewe amongis dispensours of an house. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) I2 3 Helizeus. .Jjat was 3oman & 

despenser of Abraham before pat Ysaac was born. 1580 
Fvlke Agst. Allen 1 12 (T.) Christ's embassadours, ministers, 
and dispensers. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 246 Turstane the 
kings steward, or Le Despencer, as they then called him. 
1626 L. Owen Rvnning Register 3 The vnder-Officers of 
the Colledge, as the Despencer, Cooke, Butler, Baker [etc.]. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (*876) I. vi. 512 Eadric his dis-- 
enser. 1880 Muirhead Gains 1. § 122 Those slaves who 
ad charge of their owner’s money were called dispensers, 
b. An administrator of the law, of authority, etc. 
1654 State Case Comtrntr. 24 Where law is dispensed there 
should . . be a ready passage to redress against the dispen- 
sers. 1825 Coleridge Aids Re/l . (1848) I. in The dis- 
penser of his particular decrees, 1875 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) V. i. 14 Never did he convince the dispensers of 
military authority. 1884 Law Times 1 Mar. 314/2 The 
stem majesty of the law of which he is the dispenser. 

3 . One who makes up medical prescriptions and 
serves out medicines. 

1858 Simmonds. Did. Trade , Dispenser, one who dis- 
tributes or administers ; usually applied to medicines. 1861 
Wynter Soc. Bees 455 A dispenser who could not stop in 
the room with an unstoppered bottle of ipecachuana. 1885 
Pail Mall G. 31 Dec. 5/1 The old saying that • chemists 
and dispensers make eleven pence three farthings profit out 
of every shilling they earn*. 

4 . One who dispenses with, or givfes a dispensa- 
tion to (a person or thing). 

1604 Constii. Sr Canons Eccles. §118 Such dalliers and 
dispensers with their own consciences and oaths. 

Hence Dispe-nsership, the office of a dispenser 
(of medicine). 

1891 Lancet 3 Oct., Dispensership (out-door) wanted by 
young man. 

tDispe*nsible, a. Obs . [repr. L. type *dis- 
pensibilis , f. ppl. stem of dispendere : see Dispend.] 
= Dispensable i, 2. 

1661 Petit, for Peace 5 Things dispensible, and.. unneces- 
sary. x688 Sir E. Herbert Hales' Case 22 If any Penal 
Laws were . .less Dispensible than others. 16B9 W. Atwood 
Ld. Herbert's Acc. Examined 51 He makes all things not 
forbid by God’s Law to be dispensible by the King. 1766 
Amory Bunele (1770) IV. 19 Every rule is dispensible, and 
must give way when it defeats the end for which it was 
appointed. 

Hence + Dispe’nsibly adv . 

17x1 Peace in Divinity 15 There is a keeping them [the 
Commandments] perfectly and indispensably, which is the 
Condition of the Law ; and a keeping them sincerely and 
dispensibly, with the Relaxation of that Severity, thro* 
Faith in Christ, which is the Condition of the Gospel. 
Dispe’nsil, var. of Depencil v. Obs. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon . 123 Sentences of Scripture 
appointed to be painted or dispensild in euery Church. 

Dispensing, vbl. sb. [f. Dispense v. + -ingF] 
The action of the verb Dispense, in various senses: 
dealing out, distribution, bestowal ; administra- 
tion, management ; dispensation ; the making up 
of medicine according to prescription. 

C ^ YCLIF Wks. (1880) 67 As 5»f it were not leful to do 
profit to mennus soulis wij»-out dispensynge of anticrist. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasut. Par. Luke xvi. (R.),My Lorde. . 


taketh awai from me the power and office any loncer to have 
the dispensing of his goodes. 1608 Hieron Wks. I. 748/2 
The faithfull dispensing of Thy truth. 1643 Milton Divorce 
11, v. (1851)75 It is a fond perswasion .. that dispencing is 
a favour. 1688 Sir E. Herbert Hales' Case 20 Acknow- 
ledging this power of Dispensing to be in the King. *7*4 
Swift Reasons agsf. Exam. Dings Wks. 1755 HI. 1. 126 
The power.. lodged in the censors of the college of physi- 
cians to restrain any-of his majesty’s subjects from dispens- 
ing. 1727 Pope Th. on Far. SubJ. in Swift's Wks. (1755) 
II. 1. 225 The choice of ladies . . in the dispensing of their 
favours. 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet Owls/. 106 Is not . . 
Sparrowgrass too liberal in her own dispensings? 

b. attrib. Dispensing power, the power of 
dispensing with or suspending the laws of church 
or state in special cases. 

1621 Ld. Williams in Fortcsc. Papers x66 This dispensing 
power were more fitly placed in his Highnes. *731 Swift 
Presbyt. Plea Merit Wks. (1761) III. 275 The King .. en- 
couraged by his Presbyterian friends, went on with his 
dispensing power. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) L ii. 135 
The dispensing power of the popes was not formally limited. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 622 His bill to vest a dis- 
pensing power in the Crown had been defeated. 

Dispensing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That dispenses : see the verb. * 

1642 Rogers Naamati 554 The swarme of Pharisees and 
dispensing hypocrites. x8i6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 
168 That they should come down from the hands of a 
dispensing despotism. Mod. Take the recipe to a dis- 
pensing chemist. 

Hence Dispe’nsingly adv., in a dispensing 
manner; distributively. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ff Mon. (1642) 117 God is rich 
in all things towards man, and .. cannot but dispensingly 
under one word sometime imply diverse things. 

+ Dispe’nsion. Obs. [n. of action from Dis- 
tend: cf. OF. despension expense (Godef.).] 

1 . Spending ; expenditure. 

1630 Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. 1. xxi. § 1 (1670) 75 
Their dispensions themselves . .have a scent of Covetousness. 
1684 N. S. Crit. Euq. Edit. Bible xxv. 231 With what noyse, 
bustle, and dispension the diversities of Bibles came ac- 
companied into England. 

2 . Suspension of a law; dispensation. 

1483 Cron. Eng. (1510) Xvb/i lohn .. wedded dame 
Blaunche . . by dyspencyon of the pope. 1502 Arnolde 
Citron. (1811) 82 To sue to y ’ kynges grace for a dispencion 
of the acte of parlement late made to the contrarie. 

+ Dispe*nsive, a. Obs. [f. L. dispens- ppl. 
stem of dispendere (see Dispend) + -ive.] 

1 . Characterized by or given to dispensing, spend- 
ing, or distributing. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. liii. 167 To strow about the 
wealth and means, and to feed^ that dispensive humour. 
X67 j Crowne Destr. Jerus. tit. i, Dram. Wks. 1873 II. 270 
This tempest comes from Heaven’s dispensive hand. 

2 . Subject to dispensation. 

1590 Marlowe and Pi. Tamburl. 11. i, ’Tis superstition 
To stand so strictly on dispensive faith. 

3 . =Dispensative, Dispensatory. 

1828 IVestm. Rev. IX. 7 In 1671 the king began to assume 
his dispensive power. 

Dispent, pa. t. and pple. of Dispend. 
Dispeople (disprp’l), V. [ad. OF. despeuplcr , 
mod.F. diptupler (1364 in Hatzf.) = Sp .dcspoblar, 
Pr. despovoar , It. dis-, dipopolare , Romanic forma- 
tion from des-, L. dis-, Dis- 4 + populus people, 
parallel to L. defopuldre (used in med.L. in same 
sense) : cf. Depopulate. In sense 3 f. Dis- 7 b + 
People sb .] 

1 . traits. To deprive wholly or partially of people 
or inhabitants ; = Depopulate 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 69 My cytee shalle be dis- 
peopled. ^ 1562 Phaer AEneid vin. X ij b, And voyde of 
tilmen wide dispeoplyng spoyle the shyres. 1649 Blithe 
Eng. Improv. Impr. xiii.(x653iQ3 Some cruell Lord.. could 
..dispeople a whole parish, and send many'soules a good- 
ing. X709 tr. B alius A ttsw. Hist. Oracles 114 Cities [were 
seen) to dispeople themselves every Year — to obey these 
Impostors. 1855 Milman Lat. Cltr. VI. 250 They thought 
it but compliance with the Divine command to dispeople 
the land of the Philistines, the Edomites, and the Moabites. 

absol. 1602 Warner A lb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 Without 
pittie pyUaging and dispeopling by sea and shore. 1850 
R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. jn Jml. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 352 
Their only ambition is to dispeople and destroy. 

b. transf. and /g. To deprive of animated in- 
habitants, tenants, or constituents. 

1632^ Randolph Jealous Lovers 11. ii. Wks. (1875) 92 We 
will dispeople all the elements To please our palates. 1704 
Pope Windsor For. 47 And Kings. -Who claim’d the skies, 
dispeopled air and floods. X777 Gamblers 8 The groaning 
wood dispeopled of its trees. 1890 Daily Nexus 29 Sept. 4/8 
The whole [fish] breed is ruined, and the water dispeopled. 
•p 2 . To exterminate (people). Obs. . 

1596 J. Norden Progr. Pietie (1S47) 97 To cut us off and 
to dispeople us. 1643 Oath Pacif. 10 Ireland hath seene 
more than two hundred thousand Families of Brittish 
Protestants dispeopled and massacred. 

1 3 . [Dis- 7 b.] To cast out or cut off from being 
a people. Obs. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vi. vii, When no rebellious 
crimes That God-like nation yet dispeopled. 1643 Bur- 
roughes Exp. Hosea iv. (1652) 67 The people of God . . when 
they are dispeopled they are cast off from this their privi- 
lege. 1687 Reason of Toleration 17 Traps and Snares to 
dvs-People the Nation. 

Hence Dispeo*pled ppl. a., deprived of people 
or. inhabitants, depopulated, uninhabited. 


1577 F ram pton Joy full Newcs 11.(1596)41 Any desert or 
dispeopled count rie. x6n Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. rx. viiL 
(1632) 561 The King was left very dispeopled. 1740 C. 
Pitt AEncid v. (R.), Endless crowds . . From all the 
dispeopled country round. 1844 THiRLWALLGnvff V1U. 
Ixii. 187 The dispeopled city was placed .. at the disposal 
of Argos. r 

Dispeo'pler. [f. prec. vb. + -ERl.] One V, ho 
or that which dispeoples; a depopnlntor. 

1616 Breton Good fp Badde 2 Hee is a Dispeople: of his 
King dome, 1711 Gay Rural Sports \. (R.), Nor troll (ot 
pikes, dispeopfers of the lake. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statius’ 
Thebaid ix. 264 ^The stern Dispeopler of the Plains. 

Dispeopling, vbl. sb. _ [f. as prec. + -txgIJ 
Depopulation; extermination of people. 

X529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks, 3x1/1 The dispepling of 
hys realme. 1688 Burnet Lett. cone. Italy 4 How such 
a dispeopling, and such a poverty could befall a Nation. 

IlDispe’ple, despe’ple, V. Obs. ran. [a. 
AF. *dcspenple-r, -puepler, OF. desptuphtr, -fut~ 
fleer, f. des-, Dis- 1 + OF. peupleer , pmplctr, later 
peuplicr to make public, publish, i.peuplc people.] 
trails. To publish, promulgate publicly. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 517 ( 1. 10649) ]>ere J>i s bweihii 
despeplede al aboute. ibid. 568 (11966) pere it was des- 
pep led, pe edit ywis, pat was J>e ban of KenigwurJ*. 
DiBpepsy, obs. var. of Dysfepsy. 

Draper. Winchester Coll, slang. Also dispar. 
A portion of food. 

1844H0WITT Visits Remark, Places (1882)201 The scholars 
[at Winchester] give the name of dispers to their breakfasts, 
suppers apd lunchions. 1847-78 Hall well, Dispar ..a 
commons or share. North. 1870 Mansheld Sch.-H/t 
Winchester Coll. 84 (Farmer s. v. Cat’s Head) [The dinner) 
was divided into portions (Dispars); there were.. six of 
these to a shoulder, , and eight to a leg of mutton. xSot 
Wrench Winchester Word-bk., Dispers are tbus_ divided : 
— Fat flab, Fleshy, Cat’s head, Long disper, Middle cut, 
Rack, Cut. 

Disperance, -ate, etc. obs. ff. Besperaxce, etc. 
Dispercle, obs. form of Disparkm. 
f Disperdrtion. Obs. [ad. L. disperdilion-m 
n. of action from disperdere to destroy, spoil, ren, 
f. Dis- 5 + perdcre to destroy. Cf. OF. dujmv 
lion (mod. K. dip-), Sp. desperdiehn .] 

1623 Cockeram, Disperditfon , an vndoinj. _ 

+ i)ispeT£fe ( z '. Obs. [ad. L. disperg-tft to 
scatter, disperse, f. dt-, Di - 1 = Dis- 1 + tfatprt 
to strew-; cf. OF. disperger.) = Disperse v. _ 
1530 Compcnd. Treat. (1863) 59 Tokyt site 
that God djsperged [ Tebii 4 Viilg., Dispen: it vos 1 _ 
gentes. 1611 hath scattered). 1657 Tomliksok Ktjmsm- 
436 Bubbles and lumps which by touching are dispergeo. 
Dispergement, obs. form of DispAiuoBffisr. 
+ Dispo-rish, -pe-rsli, w L Ofc. [ad.°F.*p. 
perir, desperiss-, ad. L. dispense, f. Dib- 5 +/■ 
to perish.l inir. To perish utterly. 

1382 Wycuf Judith vi. 3 Al Irael_ with thee M 
pershen in perdicioun [1388 shal jDei-jsehe dyniers 
thee in perdicioun]. - Wisd. xvi. 29 The hope oi™ 
vnkinde as cold ijs shal flowen, and dispershe l ^ 
disperiet] as watir^ ouer voide. — Lain. v. 1 
mount of Sion, for it disperisht. v , rr 

Disperaiatops (daispa-jmatas), a. Jin- V 
Di- 2 twice + Gr. c rmppair- seed + -ous.J B » 
two seeds: dispermous. 

1851-60 Mavne Expos. Lex. s.v. Disfcnmlus, Ha ? 
two seeds ; two-seeded : dispermatous. 

Dispe-rmous, Bob. [f- as prec.] 

[1727 Bailey vol. II, Dispermos (with Botanist.) » 
of Plants, which bear two seeds after each FI ^ 

Jas. Le vlntrod. Bet. 11. xxxiii, 
permous Fruit. 1819 Pantologta, 
two seeds only, as in umbellate and stellate p 

t Dispe’rn, v. Obs. rare, [ad/ rare L.A ^ 
ere, f. Di- 1 = Dis- 1 + spemZre to remote, J 
spurn.] Irani. To drive away, dispeL ^ 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxxv. 7 Our tern in 
dispern Helpe rialest rosyne. A.V 

Disperple, var. form of Dispakfee a. 
Dispe-rsaBle, a. rare. [f. Bisp 
-able.] Capable of being dispersed. ,j ^ 

1827 Exatuiurr 353/1 The Collective Wis . , a , (r; - 
dispersable (if we may be allowed the coi g 

,+-al] 

The action of dispersing ; = h>' 

x02x Examiner 15/1 Dispersal of th* ^ 

military force. 1833 Nexv Monthly J y a £‘ A:- ^ispersal- 
The phantoms .. vanish, and we xejoice m • por tanc« 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon i. (1864) *7 u ! r ,{, c 5 p«i«- 
to the dispersal and consequent PJ 0S R^ r ,K C querth 1 ) 
1895 C. Dixon in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 640 V 
of the Origin of Species, there is. .that of the.r ue * 
Dispersal over the globe. , . , f. disP^ r3, 

t Dispe-rse,///. a. Obs. Also f 6 //,,,, 
[a. OF. dispers, -pars (in G °def.), nd- f bout , 
pa. pple. : see next.] Dispersed, sea „ a jjy*j’ e 
J 393 9°' VER Con/. II. 177 Thus was ate cf 

The misbeleve. Ibid. II. 185 They h 
grace, Dispers in alle londes oute. *5° ^ atter jt. 

Hon. 1. 346 In that desert dispers in sona • , fi p fl xsC. 

• Disperse (disp5-js), v. Forms : 5 * ^ 6- 
“ ' pear f e ’ -, P f dit irs ' 
.(?** 


Dispersal (dispel). [£^ + 


6 disparse, -pearse, 7 
disperse, [a. F. disperse-, ^-0- ■ , , 

ad^L. dispers-us, pa. pple. s tre«'J 


f. Di- 1 , Dis- i + spargers to sp 
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DISPERSOK, 


1 . t vans . To cause to separate in different direc- 
tions ; to throw or drive about in all directions, to 
scatter ; to rout. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 161 He bathe dysparsed the 
prowde in the wylle of thy harte .. An hooste that ys dys- 
parsed ys not myghty to fyghte, right so the prowde fendes ’ 
are dysparsed by the passyon of oure lorde Iesu cryste. 
1 503 _ 4 Act 1 g lien. VI /, c. 34. Preamb., They were ren- 
countered, vaynquesshed, dispersed. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 287 It must needes be Philip the Deacon, that was 
dispearsed with the rest, & came to Samaria. 1654 tr. 
ScUdery's Curia Pol. 82 Such a Fire as cannot be extin- 
guish^ is better to be dispersed. Ibid. 102 The Victors are 
so tryumphant, and the subdued Enemies so afflicted and 
dispierced. 1758 A. Reid tr. Macquers Chem. I. 51 The 
precipitate, .exposed to a certain degree ofheat, is instantly 
dispersed into the air, with a most violent explosion. 1799 
Wordsworth Lucy Gray vii, Her feet disperse the powdery 
snow, That rises up like smoke. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 532/1 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons, 
b. intr. To be driven or fly asunder. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 33 These [Rupert’s drops] dispersed 
every way so violently, that some of them pierced my skin. 

2 . trans , To send off or cause to go in different 
directions; to send to, or station apart at, various 
points. Esp. in pa. pple . ; see Dispersed. 

1529 More Corn/, agst. Trib. ill. Wks. 1212/1 He taketh 
the whole people awai, disparsing them for slaues among 
many sundry countreys. 159* Hon . Act. E. Glemham, 
Dispearsing sundrye Sentronels, for watche, farre from the 
Campe, diuers wayes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. v. 

§ 9. 308 Those they^ saved, and disperst [1634 dispierc't] 
them airtong the children of Israel to serve them. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 * P. 125 Made me range for Game, 
and disperse my Servants for Provant. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, in. 1. (1765) 153 .That a Portion of every thing may 
be dispersed throughout all. 1872 Yeats Tcchn. Hist. 
Comm. 55 They are now dispersed throughout the museums 
of Europe. 

b. refl. To spread in scattered order. 

3593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 45 Souldiers, I thanke you 
all : disperse yonr selues. 1684 Contempl. State of Man 1. 
x. (1699) 116 Locusts .. shall disperse themselves over the 
Face of the whole Earth. 1795 Morse A mer. Geog. I. 281 
About twenty families . . dispersed themselves in various 
parts of Pennsylvania. 1886 A. Winchell Walks 4- Talks 
Geol. Field 286 These primitive Mongoloids.. had dispersed 
themselves over America. 

e. intr. (for rejV) To separate, go different ways, 
a 1672 Wood Lift (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 385 Sir Thomas . . 
desired them to disperse, and not to accompany him. 1718 
Freethinker No. 68. T i The gay Assemblies meet, and dis- 
perse, with the Parliament. 3856 Kane Arci. Expl. I. 
xvi. 190, I gave orders to abandon the sledge, and disperse 
in search of foot-marks. 3874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. 
Churches 217 The congregation is dispersing. 3874 Green 
Short Hist. v. § 4. 246 The mass of the insurgents dispersed 
quietly to their homes. 

+ 3 . traits. To separate into parts ; to part, di- 
vide, dispart. Obs. 

3548 Hall C/tron., Rich. Ill, (an. 3) 39 Thynkynge yt not 
.. beneficiall to disparse and devyde his greate armye into 
small branches. 3556 J. Heywood Spider F. lx. 33 The 
flieing ant . .dispersth his nature, in two natures throwne 
. . A creperwith spiders, and a flier with flise. 3600 J. Pory 
tr . Leo' s Africa 1. 2 Europe is of a more . . manifolde shape, 
being in sundry places dispersed and restrained by the sea. 
4 . To distribute from a main source or centre. 
*555 Eden Decades 326 The veynes of bludde are dis- 
parsed in the bodies of lyuing beastes. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 361 Conduites whereby the water 
is brought thither and dispersed in all places thereof, a 1626 
Bacon (J.), In the gate vein which disperseth that blood. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 Wings, .with black thick ribs 
or fibers, dispers’d and branch’d through them. 

b. To distribute, put into circulation (books, 
coins, articles of commerce) ; to give currency to. 

*555 Eden Decades 51 Which is nowe printed and dis- 
persed throwghowte Christendome. Ibid. 376 The double 
ducades whiche yowre maiestie haue caused to bee coyned, 
and are disparsed throughowte the hole worlde. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 54 The cloth whereof is dis- 
persed along the coast of Africa. 1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 
I. 386 Wee of the Jurie doe find Charles Butler guiltie of 
dispersing bad mome. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xi. 336 A 
paper of questions that was . . privately dispersed. 1838-9 
Act 2-3 Viet. c. 12. § 2 in Oxf. 4- Camb. Enact m. 377 [Any] 
paper or book . . meant to be published or dispersed. 

1 5 . To make known abroad ; to publish. Obs. 
1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V , (an. 3I 49 Your strength and 
vertue shalbe spred and dispersed through the whole world. 
16x2 tr. Benvenuto' s Passenger, To Rdr. Aiij, By their 
owne diuulged and dispersed ignominie. 1624 B. Jonson 
Masques , Neptune's Triumph (Stage-direction at beg.), 
The poet entering on the stage, to disperse the argument, 
is called to by the Master-Cook. 

6. To spread abroad or about ; to diffuse, dis- 
seminate. 

. 3576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 308 If happly other diseases 
disperse their infecting properties. 1643 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) 37 The sicknes and small pox is 
very much dispersed m Westminster* and London. 1715 
Desaguliers Fires Irnpr. 4 To disperse the Heat so uni- 
formly. 1782 Burney Hist. Mus.{z-jZg) II. i. 10 A practice 
.. thence dispersed into all parts of the' Christian world. 
38x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. ii. 69 Complaints were now 
industriously raised and dispersed. 

f b. refl. 

3592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. v. i. 61 Let me haue A dram of 
poyson . . As will disperse it selfe through all the veines. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. 16 Water put into wine .. or the 
like, does immediately . . disperse it self alt over them, 
c. intr. (for refl.) To extend, be diffused. 

3591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 256 Th’ Almighties care 
doth diuersely disperse Ore all the parts of all this Vniuerse. 


7 . trans. To dissipate; to remove, dispel, cause 
to disappear (vapours, humours, trouble, eta). 

*5^3 , w. Fulke Meteors (1640) 24 b, If the Exhalation 
[thunder] .. doe not at the first disperse it [the cloud], it 
maketh a .. fearefull rumbling. 1590 Spenser./ 7 *. Q. t. ix. 
48 All his manly powres it did disperse. As he were charmed 
with inchaunted rimes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 90 At 
length the sonne .. Disperst those vapours that offended vs. 
3726 Shelvocke V oy. round JVorld(zj^y) 133 , 1 said all that 
I could, .to disperse the melancholy which was fixed in every 
countenance. 3760-72 tr. Juan 4- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 
342 < When a tempest appeared brooding in the air, the 
tolling of the bell dispersed it. 180$ Aeernethy Stirg. Obs. 
61 [The tumour] increased, notwithstanding applications 
that were employed to disperse it. 
b. intr. To become dissipated. 

3593 Shaks. i Hen. VI, r. ii. 135 Glory is like a Circle in 
the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to enlarge it selfe, Till 
by broad spreading, it disperse to naught. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817) II. ico At length the thick cloud of dust dis- 
persed. 1887 Bowen Virg . Eclog.ww. 14 Hardly.. had the 
.night’s chill shadow dispersed. 

8. trans. Optics. Of a refractive medium : To open 
out or scatter (rays of light) : see Dispersion 4. 

[1627 Drayton A g incourt, etc . 197 In a burning Glasse. . 
that colour doth dispierce the light, and stands vntainted.] 
3654 Whitlock Zootomia 220 The Rayes that dispersed 
will scarce warme, collected may burne. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 69 By reason of .. its Globular Figure, the Rays 
that pass through it will be dispers’d. 1812-36 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4- Art I. 503 Concave lenses disperse the 
rays of light. 1868 Lockyer Elcm . Astroit. vi. § 36 (1879) 
211 Different media .. disperse or 6pen out the light to 
a greater or less extent. 

Dispersed (dispavist, poet, -sed), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -ED L] Scattered or spread about ; driven 
asunder; diffused. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 167 The mynde y l is 
dispersed in the waueryng considerncion of many thynges 
at that time whan it sholde be specially occupy ed about one 
thyng. 3535 Coverdale Isa. xi. 12 He shal . . gather to- 
gether y fl dispersed of Israel, a 1592 Greene Looking 
Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 142 Come, mournful dames, lay off 
your broider’d locks, And on your shoulders spread dis- 
persed hairs. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ii. § 9. 13 Many 
worthy personages that deserue better than dispersed re- 
port. 3765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 62 ^ The new 
proof of . . valour, recalled her dispersed spirits. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 272 Before William., had brought 
together his dispersed forces. 

b. with reference mainly to situation. 

a 3547 Surrey AEneid 11. (R.), The watchmen lay disperst 
to take their rest. 3553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 176 You 
shall praie for all menne, dispersed throughout the face of 
the yearth. 3697 Dam pier Voy. I. 140 With a few small 
Rivers dispers'd up and down. 3756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 150 Both., are plentifully dispersed throughout the 
creation. 3862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, v. 73 A country 
of which the population is very unequally dispersed. 

Dispersedly (dispsusedli), adv. [-ly 2 .] In 
a dispersed or scattered manner; here and there. 

3561 Eden A rte Nauig. Pref., Whiche perhappes fewe haue 
done otherwyse then dispearsedly here and there. 3597-8 
Act 39 Elis. c. 25. § i The same Vyllages . . ly dispersedly. 
3663 Cowley Greatness Verses & Ess. (1669) 325 The other 
many inconveniences of grandeur I have spoken of dis- 
perstly in severall Chapters. 1727 Bradley Favt. Diet. s.v. 
Apple , It’s a Tree that may be planted dispersedly about 
your Ground. . 1847 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 
No, 5. 251 Disk convex . . dispersedly punctulate. 1870 
Lowell Chaucer Pr. Wks. 1890 III. 325 Their incidents 
enter dispersedly, as the old stage directions used to say. 
DispeTSednesS. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
condition or state of being dispersed or scattered ; 
scattered condition or position. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xiii. 1 They referre to their 
present dispersednesse. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 
50 The dispersedness of the Towns and habitations. 1727 
in Bailey vol. II ; and in later Diets. 

tDispe*rseness. Obs. [f. Disperse a. + 
-ness.] = Dispersedness. 

16x2 Brerewood Lang. 4* Relig. x. 8S A libbards skin, the 
distance of whose spots represent the dispersuess of habita- 
tions or towns in Africk. 

Disperser (dispoMsoi). [f. Disperse v. + -erL] 
One who or that which disperses. 

3580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, Dissipateur, a disperser 
or scatterer abroad. 3583 in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 27 
The dispersers of the several Libels. 16x1 Bible Nahum 
ii. 1 He that dasheth in pieces {.margin, the disperser or 
hammer].^ 3722 De Foe Plague (Rtldg.) 39 To suppress 
the Printing of such Books . . and to frighten the dispersers 
of them. 1867 Mill In aug. Addr. 27 Logic is the great di>- 
perser of hary and confused thinking. 3876 S. A. Wyllif. 
in Encycl. Brit. iv. 269/1 (Brewing) Kiln-drying, An iron 
or stone plate, 4 or 5 feet square, called the disperser, is 
placed over each fire to disperse the heat. 

Dispensing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1.] 
The action of the vb. Disperse : dispersion. 

1604 Hieron Wks. I. 523 There must be a disposing and 
a dispersing of the seed with the hand. 1607 Topsell 
Foitr-f. Beasts (1658) 104 The powder of the bones burned, 
is an antidote against the falling evill, and the dispersing of 
the milt. 3670 Milton Hist. Eng. 1. (1851) 3 After the 
Flood, and the dispersing of Nations. 3859 Masson Alilion 
I. 679 This meeting and dispersing cannot go on for ever ! 
Dispersion (dispSujsn). Also 5 -cioune, 6 
-tion. [a. F. dispersion (disparcion 1 3th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. dispersidn-em scattering, 
n. of action f. dispergere : see Disperse v.] 

1 . The action of dispersing or scattering abroad ; 
the condition or state of being dispersed ; scatter- 
ing, distribution, circulation. 


Early applied to the scattering of the Jews among the 
Gentiles after the Babylonian Captivity' ; whence sense 5. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioungfiyb The Jewes y l tyme hadde 
bene thorgh thewerlde in dispersionne. 1555 Eden Decades 
266 In the fyrst dispertion of nations. 1656 Ben Israel 
Vind. Jndxorum in Phcnix (1708) II. 423, I conceiv’d that 
our universal Dispersion was a necessary Circumstance to 
be fulfil’d. ' 1786 Burke IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 180 
The dispersion and exile of the reigning family. 1793 Trial 
Fyslte Palmer 22 The alleged dispersion of a seditious 
writing. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 929 The specialities of 
organisation which effect the dispersion of their seeds. 
pg."c 1450 tr. De Imitations 1. xx, What come]) ]>erof 
but grucching of conscience & dispersion of herte? 

2 . The action of diffusing or spreading ; diffusion. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 29 That all Vegetables have 

a constant perspiration, the continual dispersion of their 
odour makes out. 1794 Sullivan Viczo Nat. II. 36 When 
the natural dispersion of heat is disturbed . . then a sensible 
heat is produced. 1874 Hartwig Aerial W. ii. 21 By this 
means is also gradually effected the dispersion of all gases. 

3 . Med. 1 The removal of inflammation, suppura- 
tion, or other morbid processes, from a part, and 
restoration to health } (Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; dissipation. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Svpp. s.v., This is commonly term'd 
in surgery the resolution or dispersion of tumors. Ibid., 
Remedies for the dispersion of inflammations. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 573 An inflammation, .must ter- 
minate either by r dispersion, suppuration, or gangrene. 

4 . Optics. The divergence or spreading of the 
different-coloured rays of a beam of composite 
light when refracted by a prism or lens, or when 
diffracted, so as to produce a spectrum : esp. in 
reference to the amount of this divergence. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Point of Dispersion, is a point 
from which refracted rays begin to diverge. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. 4 - Exp. Philos. II. xxii. 447 This diffusion or disper- 
sion of the rays is greater. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
II. 199 The quality of .. bending a beam, or of refraction, 
and that of dividing it into coloured beams, or of dispersion, 
are distinct. 1871 tr. Schellen's Specir. Anal. § 18. 63 The 
decomposition of white light into its colored rays is called 
dispersion. 1881 N. Lockyer in Nature No. 617. 399 [The 
lines] are. .visible when considerable dispersion is employed. 

5 . The Dispersion'. The Jews dispeised among 
the Gentiles after the Babylonian Captivity; the 
scattered communities of Jews in general, or the 
communities in some single country, as the Egyp- 
tian Dispersion ; = DiAsroRA. 

3382 Wyclif % Pet. i. x To the chosen gestis of disper- 
sioun ( gloss, or scateringe abroad], c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 3781 Of ysrael pe dispercioune he gadird samen 
fra strete and toune. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) John vii. 35 Wil 
he goe into the dispersion of the Gentiles, and teach the 
Gentiles? 3621 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 30 Transported .. 
to all the desolate ports and havens throughout the world, 
wherever the dispersion was, to convey their brethren and 
tribes to the Holy City. xS8o J. E. Carpenter tr. Ewald's 
Hist. m Israel V. 4 The ‘ Coasts of the Sea ’ . . are now jas in 
the eighth century) mentioned as a residence of the Disper- 
sion. 3893 Smith & Fuller Diet. Bible s.v., The Afncan 
Dispersion . . preserved their veneration for the * holy city'*. 

6. Law of dispersion'. The ‘Law of Error’ as 
regards distance from the mark without reference 
to the direction of error. 

1876 Catal Sci. App. S. Kens. Mus. §48 Testing how far 
the relative numbers in the several classes accord with the 
results of the Law of Error or Dispersion. Ibid. § 49 The 
well-known bell-shaped curve, by which the law of error or 
of dispersion is mathematically expressed. 

7 . allrib. 

1891 Times 28 Sept. 13/6 By an appropriate choice of dis- 
persion lenses. 

Dispersive (dispausiv), a. [f. L. type disper- 
siv-us, ppl. stem of dispergere to disperse : see 
-ive. Cf. F. dispersif -ive.J 
Having the character or quality of dispersing; 
serving or tending to disperse. 

1627-77 Fcltham Resolves 1. liii. 84 A fond popularity be- 
witches the soul, to strow about the wealth, and means ; 
and, to feed that dispersive humor, all ways shall be trodden. 
1737 M. Green Spleen 730 Nor wanting the dispersive bowl 
Of cloudy weather in the soul. 1800 Herschel in Phil. 
Trans. XC. 443 The dispersive power of different mediums 
with respect .to heat. 3874 Morley Compromise { 1886) 133 
Thought has become dispersive and the centrifugal forces 
of the human mind. .have, .become dominant. 

b. Optics. Of a refractive medium : Having the 
quality of causing the different-coloured rays of 
light to diverge : see Dispersion 4. 

1802 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCII. 373 Th e disper- 
sive power of fluor spar is the least of any .substance yet 
examined. 3831 Brewster Optics viii. § 66 
said to have a greater dispersive power than crow n g , 
because . . it separates the extreme rare of the f * 

farther from the mean ray. 1893 Sir R- Ball Story f 
113 The dispersive apparatus of the spectroscope. 

Hence Dispe-rsively adv., m a dispera\e man- 
ner, by dispersion ; Dispe-rsiveness, the quality 
of being dispersive ^ d ; s . 

Alford in j Io „ley Dident ii. i 3 

'TdSSo nXohl'safnd north [ad. 
m + ed L SV dffrso„drt var. to deprive 

any one of bis persona or dignity, f. Dts- 4 +/£- 
rolmrc to diraify, persona person, dignity. Cf.-Mis- 
peTson.] Mas To treat rvith indignity, msnlt. 
ZlJ-i J /zander For spyte he spam in his face. 

a 1400-50 74 d ; [D „ iL revylell 
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DISPLACEMENT. 


William Porter was convikit. .for the strublance of the said 
bailje in the execucione of his office, and in dispersoning of 
him. 1579-80 Burgh Reeds, Glasgow (1876) I. 77 George 
Herbertson is fund and decernit..in the wrong for incurring 
and dispersonjng of George Elphinstone. 

Dispe - rsonalize, v. [Dis- 6.] tram. To 
divest of personality, to depersonalize. 

1866 Lowell Biglozu P. Introd. Poet._\Vks. (1879) 251 He 
would have enabled me to dispersonabze [Poems 1890, II. 
209 depersonalize} myself into a vicarious egotism, 1886 
Maudsley Nat. Causes 302 Man is only qualified to be 
immortal when, being depersonalized, extinct as a self, 
it is all one whatever the event. 

Dispersonate (dispauson^t), v . [f. Dis- 6 + 

L. persona mask, person + -ATE 3 .] 
fl. tram. To divest of an assumed character, to 
unmask. Obs. 

1624 Bolton Nero 233 To behold any person, according 
to the truth of his qualities, distinctly, and dispersonated. 

2 . To divest of one’s personality. 

I’joz S. Parker tr, Cicero's De Nimbus 304 ’Till a Man 
has got a way of DIspersonating himself, he cannot avoid 
hankering after those Things which will turn to Advantage 
and good account. 1827-38 Hare Guesses (1859) 96 We 
multiply, we dispersonate ourselves : we turn ourselves 
outside in. We are ready to become he, she, it, they, 
anything rather than /. 

Dispersonify (dispws^nifei), v. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To undo the personification of ; to repre- 
sent or regard as impersonal. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 467 Anaxagoras and other 
astronomers incurred the charge of blasphemy for disper- 
sonifying Helios. 1855 Selss German Liter. (1864) 182 
Others, on the contrary, dispersonified the Divinity. 

Hence Dispersomiflca’tion, the action of dis- 
personifying. 

1873 H. Svekcer Stud. Sociol. xvi. (1874) 392 The disper- 
somfication of Helios. 

t Dispersua'sion. 06s. nonce-vid. [Dre-9.] 
Want of persuasion or feeling of certainty. 

1648 Sanderson Strut. (1653) 23 Many a good soul, .could 
never yet . . be so well persuaded of the sincerity of his own 
repentance .. as to think that God would . . accept it.^ The 
censure were very hard.. to call such his dis-perswasion by 
the name of despair. 

Dispe*sh, Sc. var. of Despeche, Obs., to dis- 
patch, send away. 

1578 in Scot. Poems x6lh C. II. 159. 
t Bispe'ster, v. Obs. [ad. obs. F. despestrer 
1 to vnpester, disintangle * (Cotgr.) : see Dis- 4 and 
Pester v.] trans. To rid of that which pesters. 

1600 Holland Livyx ui. Ixvi. 1155 Hardly and with much 
adoe were they dispestered and rid of this confused and 
disordered companie of captives. 

Dispetal (dispe*tal), v . [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive or strip of petals. 

1863 W. Lancaster Praeterila 74 Though the garland 
rose hereafter hung Dishonoured and dispetalled. 1880 
Miss Broughton Sec. Tit, II. ni. vi. 223 The splashed and 
dispetalled geraniums. 1887 Stevenson Underivoods I. 
xxxv. 69 When the truant gull Skims the green level of the 
lawn, his wing Dispetals roses. 

Dispetieioun, -ison, var. Disputisoun Obs. 
Dispeyr(e, obs. form of Despair, Dispayre. 
Disphenoid (dsisffnoid). Cry si. [Di- 2 1.] 

A solid figure contained by eight isosceles triangles. 

1895 Stoky-Maskelyne Crystallogr : viL § 211. 256 The 
faces of the disphenoid being symmetrical in pairs. 
Bispiee, obs. form of Despise. 

+ Dispi’cience. Obs. rare. [app. for dispicions 
pi. of next: cf. accidence . But it may represent 
a L. type *di$picientia ; see -ENCE.] Discussion, 
disputation. 

1530 Tindale Attsw. More [t. xxv.} 59b, But if our shep- 
erdes had bene as we I willynge to fede as to shere, we had 
neded no soch dispicience, ner they to haue burnt so many. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale 264 (Quotes Tindale’s words). 

[1623 Cockeram, Disj>iticnce, aduisement, diligence. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Dispicience ( bispicicntia), circumspection, 
advisement, diligent consideration.) 

+ Dispi'cion. Obs. Also 6 des-, dyspycion. 
[The form suggests derivation from L. dispicere 
* to look through, investigate, make an examina- 
tion, consider *, the formation being on the analogy 
of suspicion ; but the sense suggests association with 
Disputisoun, disputation, some forms of which, as 
dispitesoun , dispetieioun , might be reduced to 
dispit' soun, dispicion. ] Discussion, disputation. 

c 1510 Morf. Pi'cj/s Wks. 3/2 .He taried at Rome an whole 
yere, in al which time his enuiours newer durst openly with 
open dispicions attempt him. 1526 Tindale N. T. Prol., 
Lest we . . fall from meke lernynge into ydle despiciouns. 
— Acts xxviii. 29 The I ewes departed from hym and had 
grete despicions [Covrrd. a greate disputacion, Cranmer 
greate despycions], amonge them selves. 1529 More Dya- 
loge iv, Wks. 262/z He reherseth a certain di spy cion had 
with an heretique. 1530 in Strype Eccl. Mem. X. xvii. 133 
Not minding to fall in contentions ordispytions [disputations, 
perhaps, tStr.)] with your highness. 1533 More Ansxu. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1039/2, I snal in this dispicion betwene 
hym and me, be content for this ones . . to cal him mayster 
Masker. 1553 Bale Vccacyon in Marl. Jlfisc. (Malh.) I. 331 
As great dyspycyons were among the Jewes at Rome con- 
cerning Paule. 

Bispiece (disprs), v. Also 5 des-. [ad. OF. 
dcspiece-r ,mod.F. depUcer (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. des-, Dis- 1 + piece. Piece.] trans. To divide into 
pieces ; to cut or tear to pieces. 


c 1477 Caxton Jason io3Thebodyhedispiecedbymembres. 
1480 — Ovid's Met. xiil. vii, He murdryd the chylde . . and 
despieced in pieces & caste hym into the see. 1885 G. Mere- 
dith Diana II. iv. 102 It lay dispieced like a pulled rug. . 

Dispieree, obs. var. of Disperse v. * ; 
Dispight, -15 1 , obs, forms of Despite. 
f BispiTl, v. Obs. [f. oV-~Dis- 1 4 Spile #.] 
trans. To spill, shed. 

1522 World Child in Hazl. Dodsley I. 251 For I have 
boldly blood full piteously dispilled. 

Bispirit (dispi’rit), v. ’ Formerly’ also dis- 
spirit. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of spirit, 
tl. trans. To deprive of essential quality, vigour, 
or force ; to weaken to deprive of animation ,* to 
deprive (liquor) of its spirit, to render flat. Obs. 

1647 MAY Hist. Pari. 1. vii. 73 They woulde vaporate and 
dis-spirit the power and vigour of Religion. 2660 Sjiarrock 
Vegetables i39The fruit, by the loss of the natural seed, would 
be very much dispirited. 1685 Boyle Salub. Air 40. If the 
Bottles were not kept well-stopt, they [corpuscles] would # 
in a short time vanish, and leave the Liquor dispirited. _ *697 
Collier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1700)38 He that has dispirited 
himself by a Debauch. _ 17x3 C’tess Winciielsca Misc. 
Poems 9 Trail all j'our pikes, dispirit every drum, Ye silent, 
ye dejected Men of War. 

2 . To lower the spirits of; to make despondent, 
discourage, dishearten, depress. 

1647 [see Dispirited]. ^ 1732 Gay in Swift's Lett. (1766) 
II. 132, I find myself dispirited, for want of having some 
pursuit. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. v. 382 A blow so 
fatal and unexpected dispirited the party. 17^0-1811 Comde 
Devil upon 2 Sticks in Eng. (1817) VI. 292 To dispirit the 
sufferer from future exertions. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1876) II. viii. 260 One side was cheered and the other 
dispirited by an unlooked.for incident. 

*f 3 . To extract and transfuse the 'spirit* or es- 
sence of. Obs. rare. 

1642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. in. xviii. 200 Proportion an 
houres meditation to an houres reading of a staple authour. 
This makes a man master of his learning, and dispirits the 
book into the Scholar. 

Bispirited (dispi-rited),///. a. [f. prec. + ed 1 .] 
+ X. Deprived of its essential quality or vigour ; 
destitute of spirit or animation, spiritless. Obs. 

a 1660 Hammond Wks. IV. Pref. (R.), Religious offices .. 
degenerating into heartless dispirited recitations. *11700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Pall'd, Flat, Dispirited, or Dead 
Drink. 1737 Bracken Farriery Ivtpr. (1757) II. m The 
Blood becomes so viscid, poor, and dispirited. X758 Whit- 
worth Acc. Russia 5 The Laplanders and Samoiedes being 
too heavy and dispirited. 

2 . Cast into or characterized by low spirits; 
discouraged, disheartened, dejected. 

1647 Trapp Comm . 1 Thess. v. 14 The dispirited, faint- 
hearted, sick and sinking. 1717 Pope Let. to Blount 27 
Nov., My Mother is in that dispirited Stale of Resignation. 
X74X Middleton Cicero II. xi. 437 A few unarmed, dispirited 
men. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxii. 250 He turned 
back and caught a glance at the dispirited faces behind him. 
Hence Dispiritedly adv. ; Dispiritedness. 
7654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 175 A defatigation and 
dispiritedness will accompany that oppression. 1673 H. 
Stubbe Vind. Dutch War 4 The decay of Trade, the dis- 
piritedness of the English. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. 
ix. § 3 (1734) 208 Opiates .. when their Force is worn off .. 
leave a Lowness, Dispiritedness, and Anxiety. 1864 Web- 
ster, Dispiritedly . 1889 Tcmfle Bar Mag. Feb. 186, ‘ I do 
not know*, .said the lad dispiritedly. 

Dispiriting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 
That dispirits ; disheartening, depressing. 

x 733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. ix. § 1 (1734) 206 The Symp- 
toms may be so dispiriting and painful. 1799-1805 S. 
Turner Anglo-Sax. 1. iv. vi. 315 That dispiriting belief, 
which men on the eve of great conflicts sometimes experience, 
that he should not survive it. 1872 Miss Braddon To 
B itter End xvii, Even though London-bridge terminus was 
a somewhat dirty and dispiriting place to arrive at. 

Hence Dispi’ritingly adv. 

1882/H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. I. 1. iv. 67 Little enough 
of their influence, however, seemed to fall dispiritingly upon 
Daisy and Guy. 

DispiTitment. [f. Dismkit ®. + -ment.] 
The state of being dispirited ; disheartenment ; 
depression of spirits. 

1827 Carlyle Germ . Romance IV. IV. Meister 250 A 
spirit of dispiritment. 1830 — Richter Misc. (1872) III. 
25 Some with their modesty and quiet endurance combining 
a sickly dispiritment. 1830 — in Froude £^(1882) II. 1x6, 

I look .. forward to a Jife.of poverty, toil and dispiritment. 
1843 -—Fns/ <5. Pr . in. xiii. 295 You honestly, .quit a most 
muddy confused coil, .of sorrows, dispiritments and contra- 
dictions. x8S6 Low ell L ess ing Pr. wks. 1890 II. 207 What 
he wrote under the dispiritment of failure. 

+ DispirituaTity. nonce-word. Obs. rare. [Djs- 
9.] An unspiritual or worldly act. 

1684 H. More Answer 24 If they do not repent of these 
immoralities or Dispiritualities, if I may so speak, 
t Dispi*ritude. Obs. [f. Dispirit, after solici- 
tude, decrepitude, etc.] Dispirited condition. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXII. 512 Considering 
how general was the dispiritude of his troops. 1814 — 
Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 30 Infidels have complained that 
tlie Christian religion.. drives men into dispiritude. 
Dispise, obs. form of Despise. 

Dispit, -ite, -itt, obs. forms of Despite. 
Bispiteous [disprU'as), a. [A revival or con- 
tinuation of the 16th c. dispiteous , variant of Des- 
piteous (q.v. for earlier instances), related to 
despite ; but in later use analysed as f. Dis- 10 + 
Piteous.] Pitiless, merciless. 


1803 W. S. Rose Amadis 82 The felon wreck'd dispiteous 
wrong and shame. 1818 Todd, Dispiteous, maliciou< 
furious. X845 Blacfav. Mag. LVII. 638 Ibis dispiteoiS 
and abominable tyrant. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Sheiks. Char 
xiv. 357 The wages he receives are as dispiteous, for he k 
devoured by a beast. 1865 SmussvstsF. Poems Bell 
Phxdra 81 The most dispiteous out of all the gods. **' 
Hence DispPteously ady. ; Dispi teonsness. 
i8j8 Todd, Dispiteously, maliciously, without pity 
Rossetti ftal. Poets, Mazzeo di Ricco 57 Certes, n was of 
Love’s dis piteous ness That I must set my life On thee. 

Dispitesoun, var. Disputisoun, disputation. 
Dispitous, -uous, - 1 y; sec Despitous. 
Displace (displF*-s), v. [ad. OF, dtyhur 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. dcplaccr to dis- 
place, f. des-, Dis- 1,4 + place sb placer to place] 

1 . trails. To remove or shift from its place; to 
put out of the proper or usual place, (f In quot. 

To transpose.) 

1551 T. Wilson Logicke (1580) 28 By conuerslon of the 
Propositions, and by displacyng the same, settyng one in 
an others steed e, 1553 — Rhet. (1580) 203 Ihe whide 
wordes beyng altered or displaced, the figure straight dooeih 
lose his name. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. it. 

187 b, Cut away part of the Coames which you must do 
with a very sharpe knife, for feare of displacing the rest 
of the Coames. x6n Shaks. Cyntb. iv. ii. 122 [He] swore., 
heel'd [=he’d] .. Displace our heads, where {(hanks the 
Gods) they grow, And set them" on Luds-Towne, 1781 
Cowpcr Expostulation 258 Thy_ diadem displaced, thy 
sceptre gone. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct, Sc. (1857) I. 
151 LThc moon] may be displaced by this cause to tk 
amount of twice her own breadth. 

f b. fig. To remove, banish. Ohs. 

2580 Sidney Ps. xxxix. vi, Ahl yet from me Iett thy 
plagues be displac'd. 1596 Spenser Hymne Heavenly Lra 
264 All other loves . . Thou must renounce and utterly 1 dis- 
place. 160S Suaks. Ji/acb. w. iv. iog. 1675 Hobbes OJjss. 
viii. 64 When their thirst and hunger was displacd. 

2 . To remove from a position, dignity, or office. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 68 When God striketh the 

mightie . . and displacetn those that were highly plactd. 
1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 6/r King Solomon displace! 
Abiathar the high preest. 1687 in Magi. Coll, k Ja tints 1 1 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 98 To place, or displace, Members 
Colleges. X709 Steele fatter No. 84 r 4 With a Design 
to displace them, in case I find their Titles defective. 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 556 Enjoining him ., to displace 

all the Popish officers who held commands under him. pSi 
Stocqueler Milit. Eucycl., Officers are sometimes displace 
from a particular regiment in consequence of misconauc , 
but they are at liberty to serve in any other corps. 

3. To oust (something) from its place and occnp) 

it instead : a. to put something else in the place 
of; b. to take the place of, supplant, ‘replace. 

a. [z66y Milton />. L. .. 473 Altar 

and displace For one of Syrian mode.] 1844 H. H. \ t 

Brit. India III. 458 To displace by regular garrisorjtM 

troops of the Thakurs. XS53 Sir H. Douglas Mdit. 4 
41 The desideratum is, to displace as much water, 
little weight of ve>sel as possible. . , 

b. [1634 Milton Counts 560 A softand soleran-b l 

sound . . stole upon the air, that even.Silence . . wd a • 
might Deny her nature, and be never a 

displaced.] 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) ' rA. 

a ship, a buoy, each buries itself a bed on the surf . ^ 
water ; this bed may be considered as so muc n ..n it 

placed. 1831 Lardner Hydrost. »m. WA'nJa tl 03 ' 
floats in a liquid, displaces a quantity . * 

to its own weight, x 
three years . . this we 
plant on the ground. 


. . is pi aces a quanmyoi i, 

to its own weight. 1889 A. R. Wallace vcrV ^her 

tliree years . . this weed . . absolutely displaced 0 
lant on tlie ground. . 

Displaceable (displ^^sab’l), a. [f- P e \ 

-ABLE.] Capable of being, or liable to > 
placed. ^ 

1676 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XI. 8o5 Its P_ rt * 

easily displaceable by the subtile permeating * \ ar ^ 

Bentham Packing (1821) 43 A Board ..pm , P , ji, 
displaceable by the servants of the 1 mobik of 

Duncan Led. Dis. Women i. (1889) 3 ^ ma ^ 
floating, or it may be merely displaceable* 

Hence DisplaceabiTity. 

1882 Nature XXVI. 592 The classification. 


looz iv at u re aa»i. 59-’ - l ‘ lv J'*r‘'“""«^,Uf?rtriangk i 

according to the displaceability of their geo + 

Displaced (dtoW-st), If - «• , f “ 0 Li«e; 

-ED 1 .] Removed from its place ; put ou 

deposed : see the verb. a 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ep. ° \ . -j - 0 it-ro- 

displaced words. 1823 Ellis bfcm.Gor ,o,gG.Bis p 
the head of the bone in its displaced situat 0 ■ 

Nat. Philos. 90 Archimedes, .discovered tn ^ U al to 
immersed in a fluid, loses a portion ol 1 * bft. 1™' 

that of the displaced fluid. X841 ELPHtNST ■ . 

II. 15 No mention was made of the dispw pisrh*^ 

Displacement (d^pl^’sment;. i- 

v . + -me nt: cf. OF. displacement ^ jj 
ment, perh. the immediate source ® . « acc d. 
The act of displacing or fact of being ^ , s ; £ }on, 

1 . Removal from an office or digni y « 
ri'hp Aorlt»cf eoncV hnt somewhat rare.) 

U4.1 

r.TA 


A'ClUUtai nyui « * > 

(The earliest sense, but some 'Y . 1 

1S11 Sperd Hist. Gl. Brit. ix. xvi. I IhfV 

from the Regency of France. 1797 p: * t ; on of an ) 
Rev. XXIII. 570 Without the k.vt ’” ,en ," or their s f’“ 
their schemes farther than the d IS Pl acen \,'|..(Tion, 
saries. 1857 Toulm.. Smith S’amAg 00 ,,.. 
ment, and fresh election depend on the . . poth n o 

2 . Removal of a thing from its P lace ' 1 
out of place; shifting, dislocation. f3 ; r ,rrcx>”'' 
1803 VI. Taylor in A mi. Rty. 1. 320 Chms ° A 1 *-rW| • 

displacement, seem to be efficient remet * 

Bract. Med. III. 380 When the d.spl 
siderable, the functions of the heart m ) 
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DISPLAT. 


rassed, 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 354 Occasioned 
by some accidental displacement of words. 1880 Haughton 
Phys, Geog. ii. 4 6 note, A vertical displacement of the strata. 

b. Physics. The amount by which anything is 
displaced ; the difference or geometrical relation 
between the initial position of a body and its posi- 
tion at some subsequent instant. 

1837 Wh ewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 150 The dis- 
placement of the sun by parallax is so small that [etc.]. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 90 We may con- 
skier the whole motion as made up of successive elementary 
displacements. 

C. Thennometiy. (See quot.) 

1871 B. Stewart Heat § 22 It found that thermometers 
are liable to an alteration of their zero points, especially 
when the bulb has been filled not long before graduation. - 
This displacement may in the course of years amount to 
about i° C. 

d. Electr. (See quots.) 

1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magu. I. 64 Electric displace- 
ment is a movement of electricity in the same sense as the 
transference of a definite quantity of electricity through 
a wire is a movement of electricity. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
bury Electr. 4 Magn. I. § 258. 1895 Silvanus Thompson 
Electr. <5* Magn . § 57 Displacement. Whenever electric 
forces act on a dielectric, tending to drive electricity in at 
one side and out at the other . . the quantity of electricity 
which has apparently been transferred . . was called by 
Maxwell * tne displacement’. Ibid. § 516 Experiment 
proves that displacement-currents, while they last, set up 
magnetic fields around them ; just as connexion-currents 
and conduction-currents do. 

3. Removal of a thing by substitution of some- 
thing else in its place ; * replacement 
1868 Gladstone Jitv. Muudi iii. (1869) 100 There must 
have been a great displacement of the Pelasgic vocabulary. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Know! IX. 297 The displacement of 
human labor through . . machinery. 

b. Hydrostatics. The displacing of a liquid by 
a body immersed in or floating on it; the amount 
or weight of fluid so displaced by a floating body, 

e. g.'a ship. Centre of displacement : see Centre 
sb. 16. 

1802-19 Rees Cycl. s.v. Shipbuilding (L.), To ascertain 
the centre of displacement, or centre of gravity, of the 
immersed part of a ship’s bottom. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xiii, He was always talking about centres of gravity, 
displacement of fluid, and Lord knows what. 1869 Sir 
E. J. Reed Our Iron-Clad Ships iv. 71 The dimensions and 
outside form of a ship determine her displacement. 1876 
W. H. G. Kingston Brit. Navy 535 Her total length is 
320 feet . . with a displacement of 11,407 tons. 

C. Pharrn. The process of obtaining an extract 
of a substance by pouring over it successive quan- 
tities of a menstruum until all the soluble matters 
are extracted : = Percolation. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Displacement ..In Pharmacy, the 
term is used in the same sense vs Percolation . . D. appa- 
ratus, a means of obtaining extracts, whether aqueous or 
alcoholic. _ The body is pulverised, and then partially ex- 
hausted with a liquid, which is replaced by an additional 
quantity of the same, or of another liquid. 

fDispla'Cence. Obs. [ad. med.L. displacenlia, 

f. Dis- 4 + placeniia pleasantness : cf. OK. desplai- 
sance , mod.F. dip-, It. dispiacenza. The cl.L. word 
was dtsplicentia, whence Displicence.] =next: 
the reverse of complacence. 

c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 1432 With displscens of all 
synne and hertly contrycionne. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 
229 Displacence, Sorrow, Grief, Discomfort. x68z Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mor. 111. § 5 Rake not up envious displacences 
at things successful unto others. 

Bisplacency (disple»'sensi). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ency. See also Displt- 
CENCY.j The fact or condition of being displeased 
with something; displeasure, dissatisfaction, dis- 
like. (The reverse of complacency .) 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc, x . iii. 503 Their hatred of the 
devil is commonly nothing else but an inward displacency 
of nature against something entitled by the devil s name. 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 205 His divine displacency against 
their sins. 1771 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 18 Feeling a dis- 
placency at every offence against God. 1859 I. Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 59 The infant has made himself the object 
of complacency or of displacency, according to his original 
dispositions, or his individual character. 

Displacent (displ^’sent), a. rare. [f. Dis- 
placence, ' after complacent : cf. OF. dcsplaisant , 
Djspleasant.] Feeling or marked by displeasure : 
the reverse of complacent. 

1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 62 These emotions . . be- 
coming either complacent or displacent. 

Displa*cer. [f. Displa 6 e + -eri.] 

1. One who or that which displaces. 

1588 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. (Arb.) 73 I f the ministers 
that bee vsually displaced, be called of God . . if it cause 
the displacers to be esteemed enemies to the Gospell. 1607 
Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. • v. 10 Estabjishers of that 
which is good, and displacers of that which is evill. 

2. Pharrn. An apparatus for obtaining an extract 
by Displacement (3 c) ; a percolator. 

1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Displacer, a synonym of Percolator. 

Displacing*, vbl. sb. [f. Displace + -ing *.] 
The action of the verb Displace ; removal from 
its place ; deposition. 

1351 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 65 a, In the diuidyng, and 
displacing of the same. 1583 Stubbes Aiuit.Abus. 11. (1882) 
84 Authoritie for his displacing, and placing of another that 
is more able. 1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 403 More 


such displacings and alterations have by his means hap- 
pened. 1654 Ld. Orrery Par/hen. (1676) 310 Phanasders 
displacing gave him the invitation to invade us. 

attrib. 1894 IVeslm. Gaz . 30 May 2/1 That displacing 
process which sounds so easy in political economy. In life, 
when you are squeezed out of one employment, .you do not 
find it so simple to slide into another groove. 
Displacing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That displaces : see the verb. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 87 note , That one such 
quality may displace another, their theory is, that the dis- 
placing quality must remain with the quality displaced 
during the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. 
2867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. i. 2 Some knowledge 
of the condition of the displaced nation is necessary to 
understand the position of the displacing nation. 

Displant (displcrnO, v. [ad. OF. desplanter 
= Sp ; desplantar , It. dispianlare Romanic *dis- 
plantdre , for L. deplantdre , f. De- I. 6, DlS- + 
plantdre to plant.] 

1 . trans. To take up or remove (a plant) from 
the ground ; to uproot. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 256 a /x 
A tree whiche is ofte dysplaunted & transported from one 
grounde to an other may here no fruyte. 1635 R. Bolton 
Com/. Ajfl. Consc. xv. 79 A strong and mightie Oake . . 
which no storme or tempest can displant or overthrow. 1723 
Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. Saffron Crocus, After these Bulbs 
are displanted the Gardiner must be sure to keep them 
. .Three Weeks without replanting them. 1800 Trans. Soc. 
Encourag. Arts XVIII. 99 When the hops are displanted. 

1 2 . To remove (a person) from his settled 
position ; to dislodge (people) from their settle- 
ments or country ; spec, to undo the settlement or 
establishment of (a ‘ plantation 7 or colony). Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. in. iii. 59 Displant a Towne, 
reuerse a Princes Doome. 1596 Stenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 615/1 One of the occasions by which all those coun- 
tryes, which .. had bene planted with English, were 
shortly displanted and lost. 1605 Hieron Short Dial. 49 
Almost 300 preachers are already eyther displanted, in- 
hibited, or under . . censure. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 39 The 
.. Greeks had planted certaine Colonies thereabout, and 
displanted the barbarous. 1630 J. Ml’sgrave Grievances 
0/ North. Co. 27 All Israel . . were displanted, and carried 
away into captivity. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
370 A Colony, .in Dariana, displanted for the unsoundnesse 
of the ayre. 

+ 3 . fig. a. To root up, eradicate ; b. to supplant. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Cotnmw. (1878) 98 Others .. dis- 
plant all good order established. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. 6 He must . . displant vices, and plant the contrarie 
vertues. 2624 Massinger Renegado m. i, Some other hath 
displanted me, With her dishonour. <21638 Mede A post. 
Lat. Times (1641) 83 Three of these .. should the Anti- 
christian home depresse and displant, to advance himselfe. 

Hence Displacing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 283 By the displanting of Cassio. 
1616 H. Gosnold in Ltsmore Papers (1887) Ser. 11. II. 20 
The stock which I am tyed to purchase vnder paine of 
displanting. 1723 Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. Tulip, Take 
a Gardiners displanting Groove, and thrust it into the 
Ground. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Displanting Scoop, an 
Instrument to take up Plants with Earth about them. 

t Displanta’tion. Obs. [f. prec. after Plant- 
ation.] The action or fact of displanting; the 
removal of a plantation or colony. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 46 The Edenites in Thelassar 
.. whose displantation Senacherib vaunted of. Ibid. v. ii. 

§ 8. 603 The Boij . . feared the like displantation. 

+ Bispla*t, v. Obs. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] trans. 
To do out of its plats or plaits, to un plait. 

1627 Hakewell Apol. (1630) 412 Which of these would not 
rather choose that the state . . should be in combustion 
then his haire should bee displatted ? 

Display (displt? 1 *), v. Forms : 5 desplay, 
dysplay, (5 displeigh. /?. 5-6 des-, dysploy! 
[a. OF. despleier (- plier , -pi oyer), — Pr. dcsplegar , 
-pleiar, Sp. desplegar. It. dispiegare L. displicare 
to scatter, disperse, (in late and med.L.) to unfold. 
See also the doublet Deploy, and aphetic Splay. 

In OF .displicare became orig. in inf. desplier', in tonic 
forms as 3 sing. pres, desplei - c ; whence by subseq. confusion 
of tonic and atonic forms despleier, later desplotcr, des- 
ployer : examples of all these French varieties exist in Eng. 
in ply, ploy , apply, comply , imply , deploy, employ', the 
forms in -ploy being from Central OF., or later F.] 

1 . trans. To unfold, expand, spread out ; to un- 
furl (a banner, sail). Now Obs. exc. as influenced 
by sense 3, and understood as ‘to unfold to view* 
(a banner or the like'. 

[1202 Britton ii. xxii. § 4 Si la disseisine fust fete a banere 
desplae, ou as chevaus covertz.] c 1330 R. Brunne Citron . 
(1810) 2 I ne.. displayed his banere, 6c went to bataile. 
c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems. (Percy Soc.) 6 Ther yssed oute 
empresses thre, Theire here displayed, c 1460 Emare 97_The 
cloth was displayed sone. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 96 
To sprede and dysploye the sayles. c 1300 Melusinexx i. 131 
And made hys banere to be dysployed abrode._ 2582 N. 
Lichefield tr. Cas/anheda's Conq. E. Ind. xxxvi. 88 There 
was displaide a flagge in the top of the Factorie. 2590 
Spenser E. Q. iii. it. 47 The old-woman carefully displayd 
The clothes about her round with busy ayd. 2621 G. Sandys 
Ovid’s Met. iv. (1626) 86 With Dores display’d, the golden 
Palace shines. 1656 Earl Monm .Advt.fr. Pamass. 259 
[He] displaid his sails to a prosperous west wind. 2692 
Bentley Boyle Led. 208 Elastick .. particles, that have a 
continual tendency and endeavour to expand and display 
themselves. 2728 Pope Dune. 1:1. 72 See .. her sable flag 
display’d. 2894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 97 A flag was 
to be displayed on the discovery of a supposed enemy at sea. 

intr. (for re/7.). 2572 R. H. tr. Lavaterus' Ghostts 4 


Spir. (1596) 81 When . . their ensignes will not displaie 
abroade but fold about the stander-bearers heads. 

f b. Mil. f To spread out (troops) so as to form 
a more extended line ; = Deploy v. 2. Obs . 

2581 Savile Agric. (1622) 198 Agricola.. fearing lest hee 
should bee assailed on the front and flankes both at one 
instant, displayed his army in length. 1381 — Tacitus' 
Hist. iv. xxxv. (2591) 296 Fought with troupes displayed out 
thinnely in length. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 151 
The Englishmen, .display their ranks and. .press hard upon 
their enemies. ' 2823 Crabb Technol. Did., To display 
(Mil.) in French dip foyer , to extend the front of a column. 

2. To lay or place (a man or animal) with the 
limbs extended ; to extend (a limb, wing, etc.) 
spec, in Her . : see Displayed 2 . 

c 1320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 640 Toward cros hys bak he 
layde, And hys real armes oute he dysplayde. 2486 Bk. 
St. Albans Bviija, Display the wynge esely and holde it 
betwene the ij partes of the loofe. 2339 Hilsey Primer in 
Three Primers (1848) 328 O Lord which hast displayed 
thine hands and feet, and all thy body on a cross for our 
sins. 2592 Spenser Virg. Gnat 240 Sleep oppressed him, 
Displaid on ground. Ibid. 336 Thou .. Thy careles limbs in 
loose sleep dost display. 

Kb. Carving. The technical term for: To carve 
(a crane). Obs. 

C2470 in Hors , Shepe 4 G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
33 A crane displayd, a pecok disfigured. 1523 Bk. Ker- 
uynge in Babccs Bk. 267 Dysplaye that crane. Take a crane, 
and vnfolde his legges, and cut of his wynges by the loyntes. 
1804 Farley Lond. Art Cookery (ed. 10) 293. 

absol. 27x2-14 Spectator (J.), He carves, displays, and 
cuts up to a wonder. 

3 . To open up or expose to view, exhibit to the 
eyes, show. 

13. . Gau>. 4 Gr. lint. 955 Hir brest & hir bryst f>rote bare 
displayed Schon shyrer k en snawe. ^2430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (1840) 162 (Matz.) Displaieth hir crown geyn Phebus 
bemys brihte. 2592 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 1. it. 77 , I . . 
to Sunnes parching heat display’d my cheekes. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 244 By this 
means.. the Grain-Gold, upon all the Gold Coast., is dis- 
play’d. 1767 Sir W. Jones Seven Fount . Poems (1777) 46 
Th’ alluring stream, That through the grove display’d a 
silver gleam. 2861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1 . 45 Round the 
apartment .. was displayed in close array the silver and 
pewter plate. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xix. 
301 More recently the Royal Banner has always displayed 
the Arms of England. 

b. Printing. To make more prominent (a word, 
line, etc.) by using larger type, wider spacing, etc. 
2888 [see Display sb. 5]. 

4 . To unfold or exhibit to other senses, to ob- 
servation generally, or to the mind, f a * 2^ vc 
utterance to, pour forth, utter. Obs. 

2580 Sidney Ps. xxvii. vii, Heare, Lord, when I my voice 
display. 2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 210 A thou- 
sand warbling Notes thy throat displayes. 

b. To exhibit, make maniiest, cause to be ob- 
served or perceived. 

2573 Laneham Ld. (287 il 12 At last the Altitonant dis- 
pleaz me hiz mnyn poour. 163s Quarles Embl. 11. i. (1728) 
66 Thy busie hands address Their labour to dkplay. 266c. 
Boyle Nezv Exp. Phys. Mech.xvii. 115 The. .Air. sufficing 
. .to display a considerable pressure upon the surface of the 
Mercury. 2762 Sir W. Jones Arcadia Poems (1777) 107 
The curling eglantines display'd, .an aromatick shade. 2874 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 415 The new English drama . . 
was beginning to display its wonderful powers. 18 8$ 
Matich. Exam. 16 June 4/7 The same insubordination was 
displayed still more offensively. 

5 . esp. To exhibit ostentatiously ; to show off, 
make a show of. 

2628 Earlb Microcosm., Bold forzvard Plan (Arb.) 47 
These few good parts hee has, hee is no niggard in display- 
ing. 2639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 126 Many gieat 
Divines were fain to display their eloquence. 2709 P0PE Ess. 
on Criticism 329 The sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday. 2729 Butler 
Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 47 Their business in coming into 
company, .[is] to display themselves. 2730 Johnson Ram- 
bler No. 27 p 8 That part of his discourse in which he most 
endeavoured to display his imagination. 

f b. intr. (for refl.) To make a great show or 
display ; to act in an ostentatious manner. Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Learu. iv. 41 The fellow which .. Displaid 
so saucily against your Highnesse. 

6. trans. To disclose, reveal, or show, uninten- 
tionally or incidentally ; to allow to be seen or 
perceived, to betray. 

1602 Marston Ant. 4 Mel. in. Wks. 2856 L 


tale dLplay. 


re but seene. Your armes display you ; tnereiorc pui 
flf. 2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 271 He began 
0 display, .some token of suspition. * 7 S 6 ,, H - ft 

'/. Pierre's Stud. Nat . (1799) H- 568 A!! the vanety of 
olours which flowers display. 2853 J. H. • • 

'k. (1873) II. 1. iii. 146 A grand entertainment, whicn dis 
•layed both the barbarism and the magmfic 
islatic. 1875 Jowett Plalo (ed. = l I. “♦ Ha ' ,nS d ' 4 
layed your ignorance of the nature of cour g • . • . 

t 7. TO sit forth in represen.at.on or i narrnme . 
o depict, describe, exhibit; to set forth at Jar^e, 
xponnd; to unfold (a tale!. Obs. or arr. i. 

,726-31 T’OTAL^/rV-jr/^'^fthis ?llu«rious' queen, 
isplay in a kw yards the t gy „ere once 

7SO Johnson ” boaslinE the advamace, 

ispjaying their felicity, ano Zoo[ 6gl j p rc f, 3 

_f his own d ?P”V?"^. u s 7 hl, displayed them [arEumems) 
he admirable . ,301 Mak. Edceivowtii Moral 

■ large, m an oralio . f of thc W’* 
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+ 8. Med. To disperse, dissipate. Obs. [Cf. L. 
displicare, Varro.] 

1607 Tops ell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 84 The fat of this beast 
is reserved by some for heating, softening, and displaying 
tumours in the flesh. Ibid. 504 The use of this by reason 
it is very hot, is to display Ulcers and tumors in wounds. 

% 9 . To discover, get sight of, descry. [In 
Spenser and his imitators ; as if * to unfold to one’s 
own view ’.] Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. n. xii. 76 They .. did at last display 
That wanton Lady, with her lover. cx6xx Chapman Iliad 
xi. 74 He.. from his seat took pleasure to display The city 
so adorn’d with tow’rs. 1615 — Odyss. v. 350 He might 
display The shady hills of the Phaeacian shore. 

Display, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act of displaying or unfolding to view or 
to notice ; exhibition, manifestation. 

nx68o Glanvill (J.), A glorious display of the highest 
form of created excellencies. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 
205 r 5 At this display of riches every eye immediately 
sparkled. 2767 Junius Lett. xxv. 3 16 You were not guire 
indifferent to the display of your literary qualifications. 
1823 Rutter FonthiU 8 A too sudden display of the colossal 
dimensions..of the Abbey. 1853 J, H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
(1873) II. 1. i. 4 The display of horsetails at the gate of the 
Palace is the Ottoman signal of war. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xiv. 193 An occasion for the display of his powers. 

fb. The act of setting forth descriptively; 
a description. Oh. 

3583 Stubbes (title) The Second part of the Anatomie of 
Abuses, containing The display of Corruptions, with a per- 
fect description of such imperfections. 1610 GuiLLIM (title) 
Display of Heraldry. ^ 1706 PmLLirs (ed. Kersey), Display , 
a particular Explication, a 373^ Sharp Seym. I. v. (R.), 
For the more lively display of him . . it will be fit that we 
represent him a little more particular under those several 
respects and capacities, in which his uprightness is princi- 
pally seen and expressed. 

2 . An exhibition, a show; a proceeding or occa- 
sion consisting in the exhibiting of something. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. iv. Pref. (R.), Some grains 
must be allow’d to a rhetorical display, which will not bear 
the rigour of a critical survey. 1789 Cowper Queen’s Visit 
Loud. 10 (17 March) 'T was hard to tell of streets or squares 
Which formed the chief display. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Ifa°ic i. (18331 6 The optical display which hallowed their 
ancient temples. 1845 Florist's Jrnl. 278 The_ display of 
dahlias .. was most excellent. 1883 Gladstone in Glasgow 
Weekly Her. 9 June 1/7 Constant parades and military dis- 
plays with bands and flags. 1886 A. Winchell Walks Geol. 
Field 210 Some of our most splendid meteoric displays. 

3 . Show, ostentation. 

1816 Byron Partstna xvii, He died, as erring man should 
die, Without display, without parade. 1838 Emerson 
Nature , Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 214 Fatal to the man 
of letters, fatal to man, is the lust of display. 1870 — Soc. 
tf Solit., Domestic Life Ibid. III. 45 A house kept to the 
end of display is impossible to all but a few women. 

4 . Printing. The selection and arrangement of 
types so as to call attention to important parts of 
the subject matter: used in regard to title-pages 
and advertisements. 

1824 J. Johnson Typographia II. 588 An alteration in the 
method of display and a new mode in the arrangement of 
the matter, became now very general. 

5 . Comb., as display-letter, -type, a letter or type 
used for displaying printed matter ; cf. 4 above ; 
display-stand, a stand, rack, shelf, etc. for 
displaying goods ; display-work (see quot.). 

1888 Jacobi Printer’s Voc. 32 Display work. Type dis- 
played, such as titles, headings, and jobbing work, is thus 
termed to distinguish it from ordinary solid composition. 
Displayable, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being displayed. 

3864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) IV. xii. xi. 265 Belleisle dis- 
played, so far as displayable, his magnificent Diplomatic Ware. 

Displayed (displ^'d),///. a. Also 4-6 des*, 
dys-, -plaied(e, -playit, -plaid, -pleyd, [-ed L] 

1 . Unfolded, unfurled, spread open to view. 

c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xxxix. 32 A Rade of were He 
made wyth displayed Banere. 1603 ICnolles Hist. Turkes 
(1638) 207 The displaced ensignes. 1625 K. Long tr. 
Barclays Argenis 111. iii. 155 Opening now their displayed 
Pedigrees. 1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 3738 I. 365 Fought 
against him with display'd Banners in the Field, 
b. Expanded, as wings, leaves, etc. 

3578 Lyte^ Dodoens hi. xvii. 339 The leaves are lyke 
d espl a y e d wi nges. 1648B0YLE Seraph. Love (1660) 44 The 
Coy delusive Plant, .shrinks in its displayed leaves, 
c. Lying supine with the limbs extended. 
a 3400 Octouian 3516 Well many Sarsyns . . ley dyspleyd. 
c 148$ Digby Myst . iv. 313 This displaied body. 1591 [see 
Display v. 2]. 3647 Cleveland Poems, Sinectymnuus 90. 

2 . Her. Having the wings expanded : said of a 
bird of prey used as a bearing. Also with wings 
displayed', see quot. 1882. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 390 An Egle of goolde abrode dis- 
played. a 3490 BotoNEr I tin. (1778) 164 Ung egle displayed 
de argent. 1572 Bossewell Amtorie 11. 60b, The fielde is 
of the Topaze, a Basiliske displayed, Emeraude, cristed, 
Sapbire. 3766 Porky Heraldry (3787) 170 Three Eaglets 
displayed, points of their wings pendent, Or. 1830 Robson 
Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Displayed rccursant, or tergiant, 
the wings crossing each other ; sometimes termed backward 
displayed , the wings crossing. Displayed foreshortened 
eagles, etc. thus borne, are depicted flying straight forward 
towards you, so as no part but the roundness of the head 
and body is seen, with the pinion of the wings extended. 
3882 Cussans Her. vi. 91 The Heraldic student must bear 
in mind the difference between An Eagle displayed and 
A n Eagle with wings displayed ; when the latter term is 
employed, the Bird is supposed to be perched. ■ 


b. By Potteniiam (3589) Eng. Pocsie u. xifi]. (Arb.) 106 
applieef to geometrical figures arranged in pairs somewhat 
as wings, e. g. the Tricquet displayed [ =t\vo triangles joined 
at their apices] ; the egge displayed, the Rondel displayed 
[=an oval or a circle bisected, ancl the halves joined at 
their convex margins]. 

Hence + Display ‘e&ly adv. Obs. 

- 2612 Florio, Spiegaiamcntc, openly, displaiedly. 
Display *er, [f. as prec. + -eh L] One who 
or that which displays ; an exhibitor. 

3611 Florio, Spiegatore, a displayer. an vnfolder. 
3627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxvi. (L.), Nothing that 
has sense but is better for this displayer [charity]. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes (T.), The displayer of his high fron- 
tiers. 3815 \V. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 217 Each 
pestle’s displayer, Who, living by drugs, proves humanity's 
slayer. 3840 Browning Sordello v. (i88p) 235 Some dis- 
player, still More potent than the last, of human will. 

Displaying, vbl. sb. [f. .as prec. 4 -ing 3 .] 
The action of the verb Display ; unfolding, dis- 
closing, revelation, exposure. 

1556 HucGARDEf////’A l> The Displaying of the Protestantes, 
and sondry their Practices. 361 x Cotgr., Despliement , an 
unfoulding ; displaying. 1677 J. Webster (title). The Dis. 
playing of Supposed Witchcraft. 3878 T. Sinclair Mount 
4 Whatever value these partial displayings may have. 

Displayment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] =prec. 

3801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. iii. 326 The displayment 
of vulgar pastimes. 

fDi’Sple, v. Obs. Also 6 dyspel. [App. a 
popular formation from Discipline sb. 7, or v. 2. 

If derived from discipline vb., the final -in(e might be con- 
founded with the infinitive suffix -cn, - yn , and disappear 
along with it. But it is, on the whole, more, probable that 
discipl-ine sb. was associated with vbl. sbs. in -tug, and so 
converted into discipi-ing, dissplying , dyspelyng, as in the 
earliest instances quoted. Thence a vero to disple would 
naturally be deduced. The verb Disciple is of later date.] 
trails. To subject to discipline, bodily correction, 
penance, or punishment ; csp. as a religious practice. 
Also Drspling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3492 in Brand Pop. Antiq., Ash Wedn. (1870) I. 56 For 
dissplying rods, ij 1 . 3533 More Apol. xxvii. Wks. 893/2 As 
Iothe. .as the Ladye was to come. . to dyspelyng, that wepte 
..that the prieste had . .with the dyspelyng rodde beaten 
her hard vppon her lylye white handes. 3563-87 Foxe 
A. 4 M. (1 596) 1339/2 Euery of them had a Taper in his 
hand, and a rod, wherewith the Preacher did disple them. 
1583 Marbecic Bk. of Notes 586 The displing of the froward 
cliilde. 1500 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 27 Bitter Penaunce, with 
an yron whip, Was wont him once to disple every day. 
1605 B. Jonson Volpone iv. it. Who here is fled for liberty 
of conscience .. Her will I disc’ple, 3607 R. C. tr, Estl- 
enne’s World of Wonders 169 Displing friers. .3641 Find. 
Smectymnuus iii. 49 The Reverend Fathers will have 
multitudes of disobedient sons to disple. 

t Displea'sance. Obs. Forms: see Dis- 
tleasant. [a. OF. desplaisance (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. diplaisance, f. desplaisanl : see 
next and -ance. Cf. also lirsPLACENCE, Displi- 
cence. Still stressed on final c 1530 by Skelton.] 
The fact of being displeased; displeasure, dissatis- 
faction, discontent, annoyance, vexation; a cause 
or instance of this, a grievance, trouble. 

£•1340 Hampole Prose Tr, 11 Wordes of myssawc ne vn- 
honeste ne of displesance. c 3386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. <5* 
7*. 92 Thus quyte I folk, that doon vs displesances. c 3430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 48 So it be noon dysple- 
saunce to your pay. 3483 Cath. Augl. 98/1 A Desplesance ; 
gran amen, aggrauameti. 3485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 82 He 
was in grete desplaysaunce. 2509 Barclay Shyp Folys 
(1570) 126 Justice ought to be wayed .. Not rigorously for 
wrath or displeasaunce. 1590 Spenser F. Q. it, x. 28 Whose 
simple answere..him to displeasaunce moov’d. [2886 J. 
Payne Decamci'on I. 29 Albeit the husbandmen die there 
.. the displeasance is there the less.] 

+ Disple a* Sant, a. Obs. Forms: 4-5 des-, 
4-7 dis-, 5-6 dys-, 4 -6 -pies-, 5 -pleys-, -plays-, 
5~7 -pleas-, 4-7 -ant, 5-6 -aunt. [a. OIL des- 
plaisant, ppl. adj. of desplaire to Displease.] 

1 . That displeases or causes displeasure or annoy- 
ance; displeasing; unpleasant; disagreeable. 

1483 Caxton Myrr. m. viii. 147 One is colde, rayny, and 
more desplaysant than thother. <*35x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) G iv, dense thy bedchamber from all dis- 
pleasant sent. 3556 J Heywood Spider 4 F. ii. 64 Loue 
causeth friendes to hide displeasant trowth. 3609 Bible 
(D ouay) 1 Sam . xviii. 8 Saul was exceeding angrie, and 
this word was displeasant in his eies. 1668 Palp, Evid. 
Witcher. 101 That morning it left a sulfurous smell behind 
it very displeasant and offensive, 
b. Const, to, unto. 

c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T.T623 Thanne is this synne moost 
dispTesant to Crist, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 140 
Pride, whiche is the synne most displesaunt vnto God. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) Sijb, If 
your deathe be displeasant to them. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis 
Sci. xiv, 91 What to one is a most grateful odour, to an- 
other is noxious and displeasant. 

2 . Displeased, angry, grieved. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 62 So desplaysaunt ne sory was 
he neuer as I shal make hym for the. ■ 2525 .SY. Papas 
Hen. VIII, VI, 516 Sens that day that we founde the 
Chancellour so displesaunt for the letters sent. 3530 
Palsgr, 310/2 Displeasant for synne, contrit. 2599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 331 It was not they y* ought to shew 
one displeasant looke or countenance there against ; but to 
take it patiently. 2709 Strvpc Ann. Ref I. vii. 305 They 
looked with a very angry and displeasant eye upon them. 

+ Displea*sant, V. Obs. rare . . [f. prec. adj.] 
To render displeasant ; to disquiet, vex. 


DISPLEASE. 


Hence Displea-eanting vbl. sk, vexing, disquiet- 
ing. 

3628 Feltham Resoh'esix.xxYi.qt Lamentations that bae 
no better fruit, then the dispJeasanting of the souiethat 
ownes them. 

t Disple a'santly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ltS] 

1. Unpleasantly, disagreeably; offensively. J 

3607 Topsell Fourf Beasts (1658) 429 Before it is ri-v 

It smelleth displeasnntly. r ’ 

2. In a displeased or offended manner. 

3540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 139 b, I speal-e cot dis- 

pleasant! y. 1662 J . Chandler Van Hcl/nont's Oriat. Prt[ 
to Rdr., I do humbly beseech you all.. not displeasantly to 
receive my ready poor labour. 1721 Stkvpe Bed. Mon. I, 
xii. 103 He thought the Emperor should take it moredis. 
pleasantly, than if his Holiness had declared himself. 

+ Displea'santness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being displeasing or cn- 
pleasant, unpleasantness ; also, the condition of 
being displeased, displeasure. 

1553 Brenoe Q. Curiius m. 20 (R.) When Philip had rtad 
the letter, hee shewed more tokens of displeasauntneslbn 
of feare. ’ 1582 W. Cicill in Bentley Mon, Matrcm, Q. 
Catherine’ s Lament. Pref., This good Ladie thought no., 
displeasantnesse to submit hirselfe to the schoole of die 
crosse. 3 665 J. Webb Stone-Hcng (1725)42 They present 
..a certain kind of Displeasantness to the Eye. 

Displease (displf-z),!/. Forms: 4—5 desplese, 
(displess) ; 4-6 dis-, dysplese, displece, -pleis, 
5 dysplayse, 5-6 dysplease, 5- displease, [a. 
OF. desp/ais-, pres, stem of desplaisir, dtsfhin 
(pres. subj. -place, -plaise), in AF. dcsphre, ckspUu, 
refashioned repr. of L. displicert, Rom. *disp/accrc: 
cf. It. dispiace-re, Sp. desplacer, Vr.dtsplactr: see 
Please. The 16th c. ea represented an AF. aad 
ME. open e from OF. ail] 

1 . intr. To be displeasing, disagreeable, or offen- 
sive ; to cause displeasure, dissatisfaction, or dislike. 

(This is app, the original use, as in Fr. and L.;_ but in later 
Eng. it passes into an absolute use of the transitive sensea.) 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. j Patience is a point, ha? hit dis- 
plese ofte. 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. xiv. 17 He may sow 
dysplese and greve. 2484 Caxton Chivalry 98, \ wold 
demaunde a question yf I shold not displease. # 

Sylva (J.), Foul sights do rather displease, in mat mey 
excite the memory of foul things. 3705 Pope Sfruig 153 
Ev’n spring displeases, when she shines not! here. 
Emerson Eng. Traits , Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 J 
dare to displease. „„ . , -.l 

tU. const. Obs. [ = F» dlplatre a, or vat 
dative ; L. displicere with dat.] , 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. iii. 6 (Camb. MS.) To d 
plese to wikkede men. c 2380 W yclif Berm. Set. 

196 pis displesty to sinful men. 1413 to 

1483)111. viii. 55 For somtyme theyr lewd !>/ dis^ o jjj 


Tint til 


u vn u, i nexcusaiiofis ui , 

2 . trails. [The object represents an earhe; dative, 
cf. Fr. ceia me deflatt, ccla dcplatt a Duu- 1 ° 
be displeasing or disagreeable to ; to excite • 
pleasure, dissatisfaction, or aversion of; to o i 
annoy, vex, make angry. 

13. IE. E. AUil. P. Bn-,6 penne 
with dedes ful sore. 1393 Gower Can/, ill. r 53 ^ ^ [f 

him nought displese. rx4oo Maundev. ( Ka 1 ■] 

)>ai speke any thing hat dispbesez F' “\ vd 5"' d ^ c V 0C peja. 
Loll. 83 To do synne, & displece God, & h ^ ( 

c 1440 Gcsla Bom. (1838) it. xxxvm. 399 11 , He 

mekelle, that ever 1 come hedir. 2474 ^ AXT °' h/R/p. i) 
put them al to deth that displesid him. *5 9 . L r 
King 53 Afrayed to speake the trewethe, . t 

dysplease men. i S9 6SnAKS.Jam. th' 

displease 
lesse my 

in such a kinde from me 


se men. 2590 .-jnnns. x ..." - ■, nere tnc 

e thee good Bianca, For I will ^ oU y -u,u hears 
f girle. 2596 - x Hen. IV }. 

... a kinde from me As will displease J • 

Jonah iv. 1 Bvt it displeased Jonah exceeding y* s ^ er 
very angry. 2624 Cart. Smith J irgvnai \ . £ jnd. 

. .much displeased him. 2700 S. L. tr. j con* 

335 When I considered her . .as to her For * * RB ut«>’? T 
fess she did not altogether displease me. 734 _, a i n dis- 
in Swift’s Lett. (.766) II. ao 5 The world, ip 

pleaseth me. 2841 W. Spalding Italy 4 • o.cjowrrr 

The picture . . is one which displeases tas • j should 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 223, I will not oppose jou,i 
displease the company. .. l-Veueassoan*** 

fg. 1590 Shaks. Mid*. K. hi. in 54 IJe beleeue^ ^ „ 
that the Moone May through the £ente 

displease Her brothers noonetide. 2603 ,, f ! voe . 161* 

i. 13 My mirth it much displeas’d, hut pleas ) ^ gj pjjlc 
Beaum. & Fl. Maid's ’Frag, iv.1, £• Low 1 • Lj sp i eas e *»>’ 
me blush. Mel. I would, Evadne; I shall ui>f 
ends else. , . c . Ofa 

f b. refl. and intrM be displeased . <inay to 
23 .. E. i Aim. p, A. 

be trwe, Dysplesez not if I speke errour • 377 Lo, ‘ s0 ^ 

B. xiii. 135 4 At aowre preyere’, quod 5,863) 

man dispJese hym’. a 1450 K nt. del , # 

Madame, displese you not thoughe this Y n0C ht. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace xt. 269 \e suld % or moved 
e. To be displeased', to be to & 

lo disapprobation or 


full 

state 


: to j . *n in 

dislike ; to be vc i. ’ jsjng 
r inditmntion. 


of displeasure or indigiiation. v a .) 
— ..j rather than action : cf. Di sr -h, {nfiu 
Const, with, at, \ of, + against', a s 
or clause. . . , r pe«th 

c 3386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. /V^/- ‘V * III. W. 

thyng displesed, I yow preye. . *3?3 c0 ,itrairt» " J e / 
Tu».r„«r. n-Lct he Will sale noco» 


They pray him.. That he 
the king may be desplese d 
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DISPLUME, 


Ayntott xxi. 464 My cosin, be not dysplaysed of that I shall 
telle you. <*3533 Ld. Berners Hnoti Ixv. 222 Make as 
though ye were dyspleasyd with hym. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV, (an. 14) 232 b, [He] was sore displeased 
to se hys master made a jesting stocke. 1563 W1N3CT 
Four Scoir Tkre Quest. Wks. 18S8 I. 133 Je are •; dis- 
plesit that We embrase nocht .. }our new interpretationis. 
3393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 155 There’s reason he should be 
displeas'd at it. 1611 Bible Hab. iii. 8 Was the Loid dis- 
pleased against the riuers? 3638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 133 Cynthia also lookt pale, as displeasd with so much 
knavery. 174s P. 'T homas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 16 We should 
not have been displeased . . to have met them with our 
whole Force. 3829 D’Israeli in Croker Papers (1884) 
28 Jan., So many were displeased at themselves. 

Displeased (displPzd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + ed.] 
The reverse of pleased ; vexed, angry, annoyed. 

1583 Mulc aster Positions xxix. (1887) 109 The thinges, 
which do please the displeased infantes. 1609 Shaks . 7 V. 
# Cr. (Qo. 1) Epistle If ij, The most displeased with Playes, 
are pleasd with his Commedtes. 1659 Genii. Calling (1696) 
iifi The Heathens had Incantations torecal their displeased 
Deities. ^ 3840 J. W. Bowden Gregory VII, 1 . 174 Too wary 
to put himself into the power of his displeased sovereign. 

H For io be displeased , with its constructions, see 
Displease v. 2 c. 

Displeasedly (-Pzedli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In a displeased or vexed manner ; with displeasure. 

cx6xx Chapman Iliad xv. 97 Thus took she place dis- 
pleasedly. 3826 Scott IVoodst. xxxv, * Have I not said it? ’ 
answered Cromwell, displeasedly. 3856 Titan Mag. July 
10/1 He muttered the last words displeasedly. 

tDisplea*sedness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Displeased state or condition, discontent.- 
3563 T. Norton Calvins Inst. in. 197 To do penance.. is 
..to vtter a displeasednesse when god is angry with vs. 
3680 Baxter Cath. Commun. iii. (3684) 23 It is not Pleased- 
ness with the evil ; therefore it is Displeasedness, a 3716 
South Strut, viii. iso(T.) What a confusion and displeased- 
ness covers the whole soul ! 

Displea*ser. rare . [f. Displease + -erE] 
One who displeases. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (3853) 340 It must.. be a hate- 
full thing to be the displeaser, and molester of thousands. 

Displea*sing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 3 .] 
The action of the verb Displease ; offending. 

3387^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 411 Priamus .. hadde 
anon in mynde . .J?e displesynge [Higden contemptus ] of his 
messager Antenor. 1530 Palsgr. 234/1 Displeasyng, revtors , 
offention. 3580 Baret Alv. D 904 Without any displeasing 
of the tast. 3750 Johnson Rambler No. 26 r 34 A servile 
fear of displeasing. 

Displeasing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
Causing displeasure, giving offence, disagreeable. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 37 It is.. displeasing to God, 
and harme to oure soules. 3552 Abp. Hamilton Catcch. 
(3884) 30 Displesand and nocht acceptable to God. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. Epil. 10 A displeasing Play. 3643 Mil- 
ton Divorce 11. viii. (1851) 80 By reason of some displeasing 
natural quality or unfitnes in her. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary Oct., A rich counsellor .. but, to me, a displeasing 
man. 3845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 16 [The marriage] 
was also, .highly displeasing to his father Chilperic. 

Hence Displea - singly adv. ; Displea*singness. 
<33652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. viii. 304 Nothing that might . . 
carry in it any semblance of dispfeasingness. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. 11. xxi. (1695) 149 ’Tis a mistake to think, that 
Men cannot change the Displeasingness or indifferency, 
that is in actions, into pleasure. 1733 Bailey, Displeas- 
ingly, offensively. 3753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 328 
Although the form ..should be ever so confused or dis- 
pleasingly shaped to the eye ! 3843 W. Palmer 6 th Let. 

to IViseman 28 A virtual displeasingness in this life. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. 1. v, Associated displeasingly with re- 
collections of pain. 

Displea*surable, a. rare. [f. Displeasure 
sb. + -able, after pleasurablel\ The reverse of 
pleasurable ; unpleasant, disagreeable. Hence 
Displea’surably adv. 

s66o Hexham, Ongcriesticken, Incommodiously, Displea- 
surably. 3879 H. Spencer Data Ethics x iv. 245 Tne required 
modes of activity must remain for innumerable generations 
in some degree djspleasurable. Ibid. 246 A displeasurable 
tax on the energies. 

Displeasure (disple^ui), sb. Forms: a. 5 
des-, dis-, dysplaisir, -playsir, -yr(e. / 3 . dis-, 
dysplaysure, -pleysuro, 5-6 dyspleasur(e, 6 
displesour, -pleis-, -pleas-, displeasur, -or, 6- 
displeasure. [In type a., a. OF. desplaisir (13th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. dlplaisir , subst. use of 
OF. in fin. desplaisir to Displease: cf. Pr. des- 
plazer , Sp. desplaccr , It. dispiacerc , in subst. use. In 
type £., conformed to Pleasure, which see for the 
relation between plaisir , pleasure .] 

1 . The fact or condition of being displeased or 
offended ; a feeling varying according to its inten- 
sity from dissatisfaction or disapproval to anger 
and indignation provoked by a person or action. 

a. 3484 Caxton Chivalry 81 Yre and dysplaysyre gyuen 
passion and payn to the body and to the sowle. 

/ 3 . 1495 Act 33 Hen. VII, c. 57 Pream., All that that he 
hath doon to the displeasure of your Highnes. 3535 Cover- 
dale Nahum i. 2 The Lorde. .reserueth displeasure for his 
aduersaries. C1550 Cheke Matt. iii. 7 Who hath counceld 
to yow, to flie from y* displeasur to come? 1603 Shaks. 
Alls t Veil 11. v. 38, I know not how I haue deserued to 
run into my Lords displeasure. 3769 Junius Lett. xv. 64 
The royal displeasure has been signified. 1828 Scott 
F, AT. Perth xvii, ‘Thou art severe*, .said the Duke ofRoth-- 
say, with an air of displeasure. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng . 
(3858) I. ii. 1 16 An indication of the displeasure of Heaven. 


i*b. phr. To lake (a) displeasure', to take offence, 
take umbrage ; to be displeased. Obs. 

" c 3489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvi. 96 She brought thene 
in remembraunce how swetly he had kyssed her, wherof 
she had take so grete a dyspleasure. 3533 Bradshaw St. 
iVerburge 1. 3863, No man was greued nor toke dyspleasure 
At this savd mayden. 3610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 202 Do 
you heare Monster : If I should Take a displeasure against 
you : Looke you. 3633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 536 , 1 began 
to take displeasure against them for their wickednesse. 

+ 2 . The opposite of pleasure ; discomfort, un- 
easiness, unhappiness ; grief, sorrow, trouble. Obs. 

a. c 3477 Caxton Jasoii 70 Appollo . . considering the 
right grete displaisir in which they hadde ben,, .opened all 
the entrees. 1485 — Paris <$• V. 22, I shall deye . .for the 
grete desplaysyr that I have contynuelly in my herte. 

p. 34 . . Covipl. Alary Magd. 272 They have him conveyed 
to my displeasure, For here is lafte but naked sepulture. 
c 3489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxiv. 129 My sayd lady is in 
grete displaysure, & ceaseth not nyght nor day to wysshe 
hym wyth her. 3533 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1. 31 
Men . . Oppressed with pouerte, langour and dyspleasure. 
3632 Lithgow Trav. 11. 66 He disappointed died for 
displeasure in his returne. 3630 Lennard tr. Charron's 
IVzsd. (3658) 24 The humane receiveth from his body plea- 
sure and displeasure, sorrow and delight, a 3704 Locke 
(J.) f When good is proposed, its absence carries displeasure 
or pain with it. 3875 W. K. Clifford Led. (1879) 1 1 . 126 A 
feeling . . as distinct . . as the feeling of pleasure in a sweet ■ 
taste or of displeasure at a toothache. 

f b. with a and pi. An instance of this. Obs. 

Cf. ifb. 

c 1510 Barclay Atirr. Gd. Planners (1570) Cj, Hauing for 
one pleasure displeasures eight or nine. 1542 Boorde 
Dyctary viii. (1870) 246 It doth ingendre the crampe, the 
gowte & other displeasures. 3681-6 J. Scott Chr. Li/e 
(1747) III. 338 A mutual Sense and feeling of each others 
Pleasures and Displeasures. 

3 . That which causes or occasions offence or 
trouble; injury, harm; a wrong, an offence, arch. 

a. 3470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xix, I dyd to hym no dis- 
pleasyre. 1483 Caxton Alyrr. iii. xiii. 162 Thus auenged 
he hym on her for the displaysir that she had don to hym. 

/ 3 . 3494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clxi. 354 Y® great daunger that 
he was in ngaynste God for the dyspleasurys doon to hym. 
1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford 324 They might 
..doe displeasure and execute theire malice upon the in- 
habitants. 3577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 364 He 
was.. incensed, and promised to worke them a displeasure. 
1590 Shaks. Err. iv. iv. 339 Hast thou delight to 
see a wretched man Do outrage and displeasure to him- , 
selfe? 3662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) Antonio 
was still a thorn in his side, doing him all the displeasures 
he could. 3866 Howells Venet. Life 39 To do you a sendee 
and not a displeasure. 

f 4 . A state of unpleasant or unfriendly relations ; 
a disagreement, 'difference \ Obs. 

1550 J. COke Eng. <5- Fr. Heralds (1877I § 72. 81 Wyllyam 
Conquerour. .upon certayne dyspleasures betwenehym and 
the french kyng, passed., into Fraunce. 3568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 338 A displeasure and variance began to growe 
betwene the Constable of the Tower, and the Citizens of 
London. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. (1826) 2 15 During 

the displeasure betweene him and Earle Godwin. 

Displea’sure, v. arch. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To cause displeasure to ; to annoy ; to displease. 

3540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 109 Hated be he of goddes and 
of men that would you displeasure. 3563 Homilies 11. Of 
Abnsdeeds 1.(1859)387 He .. is both able to pleasure and 
displeasure us. 3625 Bacon Ess., Ambition (Arb.) 227 
When the Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, lieth by 
the Favourite. 3829 Southey O. Newman vi, Not for 
worlds Would I do aught that might displeasure thee. 
3849 Whittier Marg. SmitJis Jrnl. Prose Wks. 3889 I. 25 
Our young gentleman, not willing to displeasure a man so 
esteemed as Mr. Richardson. 

Fb. transf. Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Prcf. 24 Elemental! bodies, are altered . . 
and displeasured, by the Influential! working of the Sunne. 

pisplea’surement. rare. [f. prec. -f -ment.] 
Displeasure. 

3882 Symonds Animi Figura 334 He Quailed ’neath his 
Maker’s just displeasurement. 

+ Displei’ted, pa. pple. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + pleit , 
Plait, Pleat v. + -ed.] Not marked with pleats 
or folds ; free from folds. 

1619 Lushington Rcpetition-Serm. in Pltenix fi7o8) II. 
484 The Kerchief so wrapt and displeited, as tho yet it had 
not been us’d ; and yet so. laid aside, as tho he would have 
come again. 

Disple’ndonr, v. nonce-wd. [f. di- — Dis- 7 a 
+ Splendour.] (raus. To deprive of splendour. 

3854 Syn. Dobell Balder xxiv. 165 Sole wandering, like 
an unasserted god — Displendoured, undeclared, but not 
unknown. 

Displenish (aisple*nij), v. Sc. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Plenish v. to furnish : cf. Deplenish.] trans. 
To deprive of furniture or supplies of any kind ; to 
divest of (farm) stock ; to disfurnish. 

3639 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) I. xi. 366 Albeit we had got 
these two years a great store of arms - . yet we were . . sore 
displenished before. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age i. 1 Large 
areas of forest-land had been displenished. 

Hence Disple‘nisliing“ vbl.sb. ; also Disple’nish. 
sb., Disple*nisliment, the action of displenishing. 

D isplcn ish (ing) sale (Sc.), a sale of farm stock and utensils 
at the expiry of a lease. 

1863 Montrose Standard 14 Aug. 1 Displenish sale of 
growidg corn. 1864 N. Brit. Advertiser 21 May, Dis- 
plenishing Sale . . at Orbost, Isle of Skye . . Cattle, Stock, 
and Household Furniture. 1893 C. A. Mollyson Parish 
of Fordoun v. 107 An important displenish sale. 

Displeyer, obs. form of Dice-player. 


t Displicable, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. disflici- 
bilis displeasing (Du Cange), f. L. displiccrc to 
Displease, with Eng. suffix -able.] Displeasing. 

1471 Ripley Comp. A left. Pref. in Ashm. (1652)321 That 
never my lyvyng be to thee dysplycable. 

+ Drsplicence. Obs. [ad. L. displiccntia dis- 
pleasure, f. displicere to Displease. Cf. the earlier 
Displacence.] Displeasure, dissatisfaction. 

1605 Bell Motives cone. Romish Faith 102 Durand saieth, 
thefaulte is remitted in purgatorie, for the displicence of 
venials, which the soules haue in that place. 3648 W. 
Mountague Devout Ess. 1. ii. § 2 (R.), Put on a serious 
dispjicence . . that they may not incurre this menace of 
Christ, ‘Woe be unto you that laugh now*. 3680 Baxter 
Cath. Commun*{ 1684) 16 Complacence is the first act of the 
will upon Good as Good . . Displicence is its contrary, and 
its object is Evil as Evil. 1736 H. Coventry Philem. to 
Hyd. (T.), Devotion towards heaven, and a general dis- 
plice^nce and peevishness towards every thing besides. 
Displicency(di‘sp!isensi). [f. as prec. + -ency.] 
The fact or condition of befog displeased or dis- 
satisfied ; = Displacency. Self-displiccncy : the 
condition of being dissatisfied with oneself. 

3640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxi. 320 A selfe-displicency 
and severity towards bur owne Errours. 3680 Baxter 
Cath. Commun. (1684) 20 Aquinas, Scotus, Ockam, Duran- 
dus. .commonly ascribed Displicency, as well as Compla- 
cence to God. 1745 J. Mason Self-Knowl. 1. xvi. <1853) 139 
Complacency and Displicency in reference to the Objects of 
the Mind. 3836 _Bp. J. Jebb Let. in Life Iii. 523 It is not 
without self-displicency, and self-accusation, that I look 
upon.. your letter. 3886 J. Ward in Encycl. Brit. XX. 
70/2 ( Psychology ) The like holds where self-complacency or 
displicency rests on a sense of personal worth or on the 
honour or affection of others. 

Di-spliment. nouce-wd. [from compliment : 
cf. Dis- 9.] An uncomplimentary speech. 

3868 Helps RcalmaJi xvii, It was a high compliment : 
delicately veiled. .All mv displiments (if I may coin a word 
for the occasion) are (when unmasked; highly complimen- 
tary. 

Uispling, vbl. sb. and ppl. a . : see Disple. 
f Displo’de, v. Obs. [ad. L. displod-cre to 
burst asunder, f. Dis- 1 + plaudllre to clap.] a. 
trans . To drive out or discharge with explosive 
violence, b. intr. To burst with a noise ; lo 
explode. Hence Displo’ded, Displo*ding ppl. 
adjs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 605 Rankt. .In posture to displode 
thir second tire Of Thunder. < 1704 Swift T. Tub viii. 
(1709) 97 Fetching it .. in certain bladders, and disploding 
it among the sectaries in all nations. 3708 J. Philips Cyder 
1. 33 More dismal than the loud disploded Roar Of brazen 
Enginry. 1742 Young Nt. Tit. vi. 488 Like rubbish from 
disploding engines thrown, Our magazines of hoarded 
trifles fly. 1812 F. Jeffrev in Ed in. Rev. Nov. 332 The 
pent-up vapours disploded with the force of an earthquake. 

1 * Displo’sion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. displod- 
cre, displos- to Displode ; cf. Explosion.] The 
action of disploding; explosive discharge. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Dhplosion , a breaking asunder as 
a bladder. 3666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 32 That im- 
petuous displosion of blood to a great distance. 1715-20 
Pope Iliad xvi. 904. note (Seager) After the displosion of 
their diabolical enginry. 3742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 793 As 
when whole magazines, at once, are fir’d.. The vast dis- 
plosion dissipates the clouds. 3790 H. Boyd Ruins of 
Athens , With horrible displosion doom’d to shake The 
thrones of Elam. 

1 3 Displo*sive, a. Obs . [f. as prcc. + -ive ; cf. 
Explosive.] That pertains to displosion or ex- 
plosive discharge ; eruptive. 

37x1 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 276 Smoaking, 
Displosive. .Matter, that causeth a new Eruption, 
t Displo~t, V. Obs. [Dis- 6 or 7.] a. intr. 
To undo a plot or plan. b. trans. To dis- 


arrange. 

3600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 592 Which of these had not 
much leifer that all the state should be troubled, than his 
haire be displotted. 3683 Chalkhill Thcalma «$- Cl. 29 Still 
his working brain Plots and displots, thinks and unthinks 
again. 

Displume (displz7‘m), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Plume 
sb . ; but in Caxton prob. ad. obs. F. desplumer * to 
plume or deprive of feathers’ (Cotgr.).] 
fl. trans. Of birds: To cast (their feathers) ; to 


)ult. Obs. 

480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. i, Lyke as the fowles dys* 
me theyr fethers and the trees theyr levys. 

. To strip of plumes ; = Deplume i.. 

523 tr. Favines Theat. Hon. 11. j- 63.Des.rous to d.s- 
me the great Romanic Eagle. 5871 j. f>; s . 

! Sunrise, Wastes where the winds wing. • 
med by daylong ache And anguish of blind snows. 

h transf and fig. =DepluMI. 2. 

foS 5 vlv &4 d,%rfas,, iv. ’■%**£££ CW 

nes may flaring Pride disp ume. ,h cm 

To Rdr. Avja, Academica" wits migm^r to 

these figEe-Ireeleanes and f II. x. ii. 

, of a " Ws sh,mns v,r,uts - 
[ence Displu F-fj yy nr , 25 o Abundance of 

: ! "a : i^SoUTHEvinp./.’^ 

^V°" r H°seompanion.. reported the vanquished and 

.X\ . x ,9 F still alive. 1883 Stevenson Stl - 

(r°8S6j 5 The displumed bills stood dear against 
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Dispnoea: see Dvspncea. 

Dispoil(e, obs. form of Despoil. 
tDispoi'llt, v. 1 Obs. Also 5 des-, 5-6 dis-, 
dyspoynt. [a. OF. despointier , -pointer (14th c. 
in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + -pointier in apointier 
to Appoint ; cf. obs. It. dispontare , dispuntare to 
disappoint (Florio).] 

1 . trans . To dismiss (from an appointment), dis- 
card ; to deprive of. [OF. despointer deb] 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 171 b/i Flaccus seyng hymself 

dyspoynted and mocked torned hymself. 1489 — kaytes 
of A. m. v. 175 Thoo that faille theyre lorde in thys be- 
halffe ought to be dyspoynted of the landes that they soo 
holde. • 

2 . To disappoint, balk. Const, of 

1494 Fab van Chron. v. cni. 78 Cramyrus was thus dis- 
poynted of the ayde of Conobalde. 1530 Palsgr. 521/x, 

I dispoynt, or hynder him of his purpose, or I breake a 
poyntement with a person. 1534 More Treat. Passion 
Wks. 1313/1 Who so for goddes sake is contente to lacke an 
howse, shall not be dyspoynted when they shoulde nede it. 
1535 Coverdale Ps. xvi[i], 13 Vp Lorde, dispoynte him & 
cast him downe- 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. xi. (1567) 136a, 
But Phebus streyght preuenting y® same thing, Dispoynts 
the Serpent of his bit, and turnes him into stone. 

Dispoi'nt, vi- rare. [f. Dis- 7a + Point sb. Cf. 
obs. It. dispuntare , mod. spun tare, $p. despuntar 
to take off the point.] trans. To deprive of the 
point. 

? i6zz Sylvester Du Bart as ». iv. iv. Decay 905 His 
hooks dispointed disappoint his haste. 

t Dispoi‘ntment. Obs. rare. In 5 des-. [a. 
OF. despointement (15th c. in Godef.): see Dis- 
point vA and -MP.NT.] Deprivation of or dismissal 
from appointment or office. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 5 They . . that ben hyest enhaunsed 
ben after theyr despoyntement as a spectacle of enuye. 

Dispoliate, -ation, var. ff. Despoltate, etc. 

1607 Bp. J. King Serin. Nov. 24 Excommunicate, depose, 
dispoliate Eagle and Falkons. 1658 Phillips, Dispoliation. 

Dispolltrte, rare. [Dis- 6.] trans . To 
free from pollution. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 537/2 The Thames— to use their own 
recondite word — is not ‘ dispolluted 1868 Standard 21 
Mar. 5/1 To combine the whole drainage system of London, 
so as to dispollute the Thames. 

Dispond : see Despond. 

Dispondee (daisp/rndf). Pros. [ad. L. di- 
spondeits , Gr. Stairbuoetos, f. Di- 2 + tnrovZcios 
Spondee. (Also used in L. form.)] A double 
spondee. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dispondxns (in Grammar), 
a double Spondee, a Foot in Greek or Latin Verse consist- 
ing of Four long Syllables ; as GrfitCres. 1740 Dyche & 
Pardon, Dispondee , in Latin Poetry, a foot consisting of 
four long syllables, or two spondees. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. (x886) 241 One has no patience with the dispon* 
dmuses/the pason primuses. 

Hence Dispondaic a., of or pertaining to a dis- 
pondee : Cf. SPONDAIC. In recent Diets. 

Dispone (dispon), v. Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. in 
legal sense 4. Also 5 des-, dyspone, dispoyn, 

6 disponde. [ad. L. disponere to set in different 
places, place here and there, arrange, dispose, f. 
Dis- 1 + ponb’e to place : cf. rare OF. disponer 
(Godef.). Dispoyn and disponde were dialectal 
variants, the latter possibly from OF. despondre. 
The Latin verb exists in It. as disponere , dis- 
porre , in Sp. disponer, Pg. despor , and survived in 
OF. despondre. The latter was supplanted by des- 
poser, disposer , as shown under Dispose. Disponer 
was a learned adaptation of disponere .] t 

+ 1 . trans. To set in order, arrange, dispose. Obs. 
0x374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 936 (964) God seth euery Jring 
. . And hem desponeth, pourgh his ordenaunce. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce xi. 29 God . . disponis at his liking, Efier his 
ordinanss, all thyng. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 90 Lat 
vsz thank thy godlie wil quhilk disponis althing to our 
guid. 1558^68 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer, joi b, Putte it, and 
dispone it, in a panne or scillet, upon sified ashes, 1588 
A. King tr. Canisins' Catech. 107 Y® clerks . . to assist 
y° priests . . to dispone y 3 people resorting to y° haly 
mysteries. 

f 2 . To dispose physically or mentally to or for 
(something) ; to incline. Obs. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron . ix. xxvii. 328 As he dysponit hym 
for that. <11510 Douglas K. Hart 11. 58 Than ^outhheid 
said . . dispone 30W with me ryde. 3553 Q. Kennedv Com- 
pend. Tract, in l Pod rout Sac. Misc. (1844) 144 The Spirite 
of God, disponand every gude Christin man to be the mair 
able to keip the law of God. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. 
Bodies 12 The Mngneticall Indinatory-needle . . is con- 
formed and disponed unto the Axis of the Earth. 

+ 3 . To dispose of, give away, distribute. Obs. 

(In the form dispond there is perh. confusion with dispend.) 
1429 Wills ff Inv. -V. C. (Surtees 1835I 80 All yees goodes 
and parcelles aforesaid I wyll my son doo and dispoyn as 
he wol answer afore god . c 1500 Lancelot 1774 His gudis al 
for to dispone also In his seruice. 1545 Wills Inv. N. C. 
(1835) 11 3 Qwhom I mayke my Executoure to dispone and 
ordanc all thynges for the healthe of my soulle. 1580 Ibid. 
432 My goodes I will that it be disponded ' Ainongeste 
yowe thre. 

*fb. To expend, lay out {upon some object). 
157a Bt*. of Ross in Robertson Hist. Scott. App. 67 The 
sums you writ for, to be dispooit upon the furnishing of the 
Castle of Edinburgh. 


4 . Sc. Law. To make over, convey, assign, grant, 
officially or in legal form. 

a 1555 Lyndesay Tragedy 248 Imprudent Prencis. .Quhilk 
doith dispone all office spiritual!. 1560 in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 397 The duke’s grace. .is already disponing 
to sundry men certain rowmes in these north parts. 1639 
Mrq. Hamilton Explan. Meaning Oath 16 All bishopricks 
vaicking . . shall be only disponed to actuall preachers and 
ministers in the kirk. X721 IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 577 
The person who disponed the ground not being able to 
make his right to it good. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879I II. 
li. 86 4 It is of the essence of property that the person pre- 
sently entitled may dispone the property. 1861 W. Beli. 
Diet. Laiu Scot. 292 The disponer or maker of the deed 
‘ sells and dispones ', or where the. deed is gratuitous, 

‘ gives, gTants, and depones', the subject of the deed to the 
receiver, who is technically called the disponee. 

t 5 . inlr. or absol. To order matters, arrange, 
make disposition or arrangement. Obs. 

CX500 Lancelot 1590 This maister saith, ‘ How Iykilh god 
dispone!’ 1508 Dunbar Poems iv. 98 Sen for the deid remeid 
is non, Best is that we for dede [i.e. death] dispone. 1500-20 
Ibid, xxxvi. 13 Quhill thow hes space se thow dispone . . 
Thyne awin gud spend quhill thow hes space, a 1605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxiv. 36 All Jyes into jour 
will, As j$e list to dispone. 

t 6. inlr. with of {on, upon ): To dispose of, 
deal with. Obs. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus y. 300 Of my moeble how dis- 
pone Right as he semeth best is for to done. 1535 Stewart 
C ron. Scot. III. 14 Of his tua sisteris first he wald dispone. 
c 1565 Lindesav (Pitscottie) Chron.Scot. (1768) isof J am.) No 
casualty could fall to the King in Scotland but was disponed 
of by the advice of Cochran. 

b. 1546 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 474 (Jam.) It is vneertane 
how thai will dispone vpoun him, and quether thai will let 
him to liberie or nocht. 1639 J. Corbet Ungirding Scott. 
Arm. 16 Vow spair not. .to. .dispone upon the Kings forts 
and castles, as you think good. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, v, 
The Laird of Bucklaw's fine to be disponed upon. 1820 — 
Monast. xxxiii, To dispone upon the goods. 

Hence Dispo’ned ppl. a ., assigned, conveyed, 
made over ; Disposing vbl. sb., disposing. 

1564 J. Rastell Confnt. JcxvelVs Scrm. 114 b, The 
makyng or disponing of any creature. 1823 Brown Ilist. 
Brit. Churches I. iii. 72 These or higher superiors might 
seize on said disponed houses or lands for themselves. 

Disponee (dispoyn <•). Sc. Law. [f, prec. + 
•liE.] The person to whom property is conveyed. 

1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 50. § 12 A procuratory of resigna- 
tion in favour of such purchaser or disponee. 1773 Erskinc 
Inst. Law Scotl. 11. vii. § 3 (Jam.) Such right, after it is 
acquired by the disponer himself, ought not to hurt the 
disponee. 1863 Paterson Hist. Ayr II. 771 He purchased 
the regality of Failfoord from the disponees of Sir Thomas 
Wallace Dunlop. 

Disponent (disponent), a. [ad. L. disponent - 
em, pr. pple. of disponere : see Dispone.] Dispos- 
ing ; inclining in a certain direction, or towards 
a particular end. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 36 The disponent vertue 
of the Magneticall globe of the Earth. 1635 Swan Spec. M. 
vi. § 2 (1643) x 97 The sunne is a disponent, though not 
a productive cause of this saltnesse [of the sea]. 1846 Sir 
W. Hamilton Diss. in Reid's Wks. tjx Its exciting, dis- 
ponent .. cause. 

Disponer (dispim-no.i). Sc. [f. Dispone vi] 

1 1 . One who disposes or arranges. Obs. 

1553 Q. Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Wodrow Soc. 
Misc. (1844) 151 The procuraris, disponaris and upsteraris 
of sick monsterus farssis. 

2 . The person who conveys or makes over property, 
a 1662 D. Dickson Pract. JVrit. (1845) I. 229 The dis- 
poner of the inheritance. 1773 [see Disponee]. 1814 Scott 
Wax’, x, He possessed himself of the estate . . to the pre- 
judice of the disponer s own flesh and blood. 1868 Act 
31-32 Viet. c. 101. § 8 All unrecorded conveyances to which 
the disponer has right. 

Disponge, var. form of Dispunge. 
DispO’nible, a. [f. L. dispbn-ere to Dispone 
+ -ble.] Capable of being disponed or assigned. 
Hence DisponibiTity, capability of being dis- 
poned; condition of being at one’s disposal. 

1862 Times 6 Feb. 8/2 We are glad to have a Government 
in disponibility as well as one actually at work. 

Dispope (dispov-p), v. [Dis- 7 b. Cf. med.L. 
dispapdre. .] trails. To deprive of the popedom. 

1622 H. Sydenham Scr/u. Sol. Occ . (1637) 298 Whilst they 
endeavour to dis-pope her they would un-bishop all Chris- 
tendom. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. III. 266 Albert was 
chosen Pope and 'dispoped* in the same day (Muratori 
says dispapato \ 1877 Tennyson Harold m. i. 70, I had my 

| Canterbury pallium From one whom they dispoped. 

Dispo*pularize, v. rare. [Dis- 6 ; cf. F. dd- 
populariseri] trans . To deprive of popularity. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev . I. 3or_A secret disposition 
. . to thwart and dispopularize these ministers. 

+ DispO - pulate, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] = 

Depopulate. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 198 Leauing it 
[the Cittie] beaten downe and depopulated. 

t Dispopulo-sity. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] Un- 
populous condition. . 

1632 Litiigow Trav. iv. 166 There is another reason of 
the dispopulosity of these parts. 

Disport (dispoa'Jt), sb. arch. Also 4-5 des-, 
5 dys-. [a. AF. disport, OF. desport , commonly 
deport 4 disport, sport, pastime, recreation, pleasure * 
(Cotgr.), f. desporter\ see next. For sense 5, cf. 
Defokt jA] 


1 . Diversion from serious duties; relaxation re. 
creation ; entertainment, amusement, arch . ’ 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synite 41x0 And come to hym or 
hys dysport To make Florens gode cum fort. X375 Bareo'r 
Bruce in. 586 Wes nane that euir disport mycht have Fra 
steryng, and fra rowyng. C1386 Chaucer Mano/Lm,', 
T. 45 To Rome for to wende, Were it for chapmanhodt 0- 
for disport. — Mcrch. T. 680 Booth hym disport, fce h 
a gentil man. c X400 Maundf.v. (1839) xxii; 242 He taU 
his desport passing be the contree. 1483 Caxton Gold.Lt. 
433 b/i Prayed .. that she myght haue . . Hr suster 
hir for hlr dysporte, comforte and companye. 150* Pr{?. 
Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 84 Item to' the Queues 
grace., for hure disporte at cardes this Crismas.,C$. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621} 30 One day for his dis-* 
port, hunting of the wild boare. 1728 Pope Dune. n. Argt., 
The Goddess is first pleased for her disport to propose 
games to the Booksellers. 1820 Scott /zwi/nYxvii, I would 
find myself bo.th disport and plenty out of the King’s deer. 
1881 Rossetti Ball, ff Sonn. 117 The King and a]} hh 
Court Were met . . for solace and disport. 

2 . Anything which affords diversion and enter- 
tainment ; a pastime, game, sport, arch. 

c 1380 Sir Femmb. 2217 Tel me furst by hy lay; watdo) 
3our rnen of fraunce ; Of hure disport & ek hure play. 
C1400 Maundev.- (1839) iii. 17 A fair place for just, 
ynges or for other Pleyes and desportes. 1576 Fttinvc 
Cains ’ Eng. Dogs ii. in Arb. Garner III. 246 Dogs serving 
the disport of Fowling. 1604 Shahs. Oth.\. iii. 272 That my 
Disports corrupt, and taint my businesse. j654G.vrAKEitZ)/tf. 
Apol. 20 Libertie, for some Disports that might be used on 
the Sabbath. 1690 E. Gee Jesuit's Mew. 126 Some honest 
kind of Disports. x86x Our Eng. Home 21 The display of 
those pageants and disports which enlivened the repast. 

■f 3 . Merriment, mirth, fun. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 138 Sikerly she was of greet despert, 
And ful plesaunt, and amyable of port. 1659 Hmts 
Aftimadv . in Fuller's Appeal (1840) 32r It was., a matter 
of no mean disport amongst the people for a long time 
after. 1720 Gay Poems <1745' I. 117 They ..in disport 
surround the drunken wight. x8ox Strutt S pcr.’sp Post. 
m. vi. 220 To the great amusement and disport of the polite 
spectators. 

f 4 . The making sport of. Ohs. ran. 

1667 W aterhouse Fire Lond. 159 King Sesostno . -caused 
four captive Kings to draw his Coach..he prided his incon- 
stant Fortune, in the desport of their Vassalage. 

■f 1 5 . Bearing, carriage, deportment.^ Obs. ran. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxii, I carried myself., w 
such fanciful guise of careless disport, that right sore an 
I ashamed now. 

Disport (dispoa'Jt), v. Forms: 4-5desporte, 
5-6 dys-, 5- dis-. [a. AF. dcsporler (Bozon), 
OF. despor ler,depporter, usually deporter, to divert, 
amuse, please (Godef.) ; refl. ‘ to cease, lorbe-w, 
leaue off, giue ouer ; also to disport, play, recrea c 
himselfe, passe away the time’ (Cotgr.); 

Dis- i + porter:— h. portdre to carry, bear, 
the sense * divert, amuse ’, cf. the similar deve op 
ment of F. diver tir, deduire , the notion being 
of turning, leading, or carrying away the attenti 
from serious or sad occupations.] . . 

►j- 1 . trans. To divert (from sadness, ennui, or 
like) ; to amuse, to entertain. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 696 (724) j^poricn. 

comforten . . And with here tales wenden here -P® ^ 
1 393 Gower Conf. I. 7 S Lho was 
Be alle weies and desported. CX430 Lydg. • ’ c , 

Pip[in]s, quinces, blaundi erelle Herbert Tr*?. 

cedre corageos to recomfort. 1638 Sir a- , ' are j| 3 «d 
<ed.2)275Hee forces Barames to weare wome PP j^de. 
with a Distaffe in 's hand to disport the insul 1 g 
X665 Ibid. (1677) 12 Well I remember that all tn J 
sail’d . . we were disported by Whales. j. ...» 

2 . refl. To disport oneself-, to cheer, 
amuse, or enjoy oneself ; to occupy onese P , 
ably ; now esp. to play wantonly, frolic, b 
sport ; to display oneself sportively. . (Cam h. 

cr 1385 Chaucer A. G. W. 1441 Hipsiph. £ . 

MS.), To saylyn to that lond hym »o , for to 

Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 154 pare in wllt e 2 ./rGodb- 
disporte him and take be aer. J S 3 °/, AL ^ ‘ Shak 1 - 
porte you with them, they be good J e * ov '. / jijf e 
3 Hen. VI, IV. v. 8 He hath . . attended with 
Come hunting this way to disport himseJie. « ^ fa 

of Hawth. Hist. Jas. V. Wks. (171 *)* °4 ^y AR B u?TC< 
ported himself at the court of France. 


t the court ot 1 ram-c. ' ha^xngo 19 ' 
Comm. Pope's Ess. Man Wks. 1 81 1 X I- 14 * , nC y 4 
ported himself at will, in the : flowery pa ^ Lhcm’d'f 5 
Beerbohm Patagonia 9 Seabirds were :disp 
in the water. 1887 Bowen Virg. he log. • 

Sicilian measure was well Pleased to disp 
3. intr. (for refl.) — prcc. emp cnjsr 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii- (1482)2 7 (0 

.. come in to englond to kyng | herc 3 u ?"‘ 

and to disporte. 1591 Spenser f Leo's Aff* 

disporting on the greene. 1000 J- 1 .i^oort .. a r “ 

11. 157 Every man runs to the taverns t where 
bee drunken. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock ir. ■ * ^ c,W 
disports in ever-mingling dyes. a m< {cor A 

Wyom. 1. iii. The flamingo • frSt?) II* 21 " ' 

the lakes. 1847 J- W.lsoN Chr. 
the cubs disporting at the mouth of the 

f 4 . ? To deport oneself.. Obs. rare. * w i!e 
CX450 Ixjneuch Grail xxxvi. a8i A j^yAs aira * 
I set he was, and there disported hym 
that In letargye lay. 0& s - f 4 

f 5 . trails. ? To divert, or tnma«a>- fc ; cr ,rf 
1450 Patton Lett. No. lee. I. ,6 .\ J„ c 4iy 
termyncr shall holde at Norwich on 7 be dnF° rt ' 

and l^y that cause my Lord of Oxcnfo 
of his comyng to the Parlement, 
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+ Disportation. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- i + L. 
portare to carry ; see -ation.] The action of 
carrying away or in different directions. 

i6z2_ Malynes Anc. Law- Merck. 413 Merchants cannot 
enter into consideration of the quantitie offorreine commo- 
dities imported at deere rates, and the natiue commodities 
at lesser rates _ exported, . . by the disportation whereof, 
commeth an euident ouerballancing of commodities. 

tDispo’rter. Obs. [f. Disport v . + -erI.] 
One. who makes sport or jests ; a jester, juggler. 

1 43 Z ~S° tr - Hidden (Rolls) IV. 31 Bledgarec..callede god 
of disporters [Higden dens joculatomm\ 

Hence f Dispo-rteress, Obs., a female jester. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1 v. xxxvi. (18691 194, I thonhte 
she was a jowgleresse and a disporteresse to folk. 

Dispo'rting, vbl. s!>. [f. Disport v. + -ingT] 
The action of the verb Distort ; diversion, amuse- 
ment ; sportive action, gambolling. 

1561 T. Hoby tr. Casligltone's Courtyer 1. B, Their ac- 
customed trade of disportinge and ordinary recreations. 
1593 T. W Aison Tears of Fancie xxvi. Poems (Arb.) 19 1 It 
pleasd my Mistris once to take the aire Amid the vale of 
loue for her disporting. 1809 W. Irving A 'nickerb. 11. iv. 
(1849) 102, I must fain resign all poetic disportings of the 
fancy. 1887 L. Oliphant Episodes 149 The clumsy dis- 
portings of a baby elephant. 

[Disporting (K., from Prynne), misprint of 
dispoiling, Despoiling in Act 1 Hen. VII. c. 6.] 
Dispo’rtive, a. rare . [f. Disport v . + -ivej 

cf. sportive .] Inclined to disport ; sportive. Hence 
Dispo*rtively adv., in sport. 

1773 J- Ross Fratricide 1. 739 (MS.) Abel to him calls 
The sons of Cain disportive from his side. 1793 J. Williams 
Autk. Mem. Warren Hastings 48 Nero disportively made 
Innocence and Merit bleed. 1810 Morning Herald 30 Apr., 
Tinting the cheeks of their royal brethren, disportively, as 
they passed. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius ir. 353 The fleecy 
breed, .on the joyous grass disportive feed. 

3Kspo*rtment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] Diver- 
sion, amusement ; = Disport sb. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 81 With their obscene gestures 
and meretricious disportments. Ibid. 150 The enjoyment 
of those disportments and pleasures. 1894 National Ob- 
server 1.5 Jan. 221/1 The old-style novelist plunged into 
a Bohemia of love and debt and disportment. 

Disposability, [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
of being disposable ; ability to be disposed of. 

1830 Examiner 67/1 The disposibility of the person by 
Government has obviously been the only point considered. 
*833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 655 What can bring back the com- 
mand and disposability of back-rents, while the present 
national debt remains. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Ckr. 352 
The ultimate security— on whose disposability in the last 
resort, .the very existence of Society depends. 

Disposable (disp<jfu*zab’l), a. Also 7 dispos- 
ible, S-9 disposeable. [f. Dispose v. + -able.] 

1 . Capable of being disposed or inclined ; inclin- 
able (to something), rare. 

_ 1652 Gaule Magastrom .. 113 That the pupill be naturally 
inclined to the art, or easily disposible thereto. 1880 [im- 
plied in Disposableness : see below]. 

2 . Capable of being disposed of; that maybe 
got rid of, made over, or dealt with in some way ; 
capable of being put to some use, available ; at 
(some one's) disposal. 

1643 Prynne Treachery 4- Disloyalty , etc. v. 85 (R.) Most 
of the great officers.. are hereditary, and not disposable by 
the king, a 1679 T. Goodwin Whs. II. iv. 124 (R.) His own 
mercy add grace . . the riches thereof are disposable no way 
but to the use and benefit of creatures. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace n. Wks. VIII. 252 The great riches . . easily afforded 
a disposeable surplus. 1812 Wellington Dtsp, 26 Oct. in 
Examiner 23 Nov. 740/2 A very large proportion .. would 
be disposable for service. 1856 Masson Ess., Story 0/ 1770, 
233 They were more disposable as literary ware. 1886 Law 
Rep. 31 Ch. Div. 276 There must be some disposable pro- 
perty under the settlement. 

Hence Dispo'sableness. 

x88o H. 'Macmillan in«Sr/«(/. Mag. Mar. 173 Adisposable- 
ness^of mind which fits us to take part in any duty. 

Disposal (dispifu’zaJ). [f. Dispose v. + -al 5.] 
The net or faculty of disposing, in various senses. 

1 1* The action of arranging, ordering, or regu- 
lating by right of power or possession ; control, 
direction, management ; esp. Divine control of the 
course of events ; ordinance, appointment, dispen- 
sation; = Disposition 3. Obs. 

1648 Milton Tenure Rings (1650) 3 God, out of his provi- 
dence and high disposal. 1671 — Samson 210 Tax not 
divine disposal. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth (1722) 8 An un- 
usual and miraculous disposal of things. 1710 M. Henry 
Comm . Eccl. iii. 14 God changeth his disposals and yet is 
unchangeable in his Counsels. 

2 . The action of disposing of, putting away, get- 
ting rid of, settling, or definitely dealing with. 

1648 Gage West Ink. xiv. 93 A Letter which he had writ 
. . concerning the disposall of our persons. 1688 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. I. 235 Touching y 3 Great Seal’s Disposall in his 
absence. 1731 Gay Let. to Swift it Apr. in Swift's Lett. 
(1766) II. 125 Directions about the disposal of your money. 
i860 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 505 The disposal 
of the dead is always a question of difficulty. 1885 Law 
Times LXXX. 138/1 To devote about a week .. at the end 
of each sitting to the disposal of these actions. 

3 . The action of bestowing, giving, or making 
over; bestowal, assignment. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Traz ». 265 To his second 
Son he had given the Seniory . . with other subsequent dis- 
posals. 1727 PorE Th. Far. Subf. in Swift's Whs. (1755) 


II. 1. 229 To use his credit in the disposal of an employment 
to a person . . fittest for it. 1783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill 
Wks. IV. 120 The disposal by parliament of any office de- 
rived from the authority of the crown. 

b. Alienation, making over, or parting with, by 
sale or the like. 

1697 Dam pier Voy. I. 503 To sell some commodities, that 
lie had not yet disposed of. . He chose rather to leave the dis- 
posal of them to some Merchant there. 1845 Stephen Lazos 
Eng. (1874) 1 1. 44 The right of disposal is suspended, a 1855 
Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life <1870) I. v. 118, I am 
happy that the speedy disposal of the pictures will enable 
you. .to settle this unpleasant affair. 

4 . Power or right to dispose of, make use of, or 
deal with as one pleases; control, command, 
management : usually in phr. at (in) one's disposal. 

1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viii. 82 My Father being dead, 
and I at my owne disposall. 1667 Bp. S. Parker Censure 
Platon. Philos . 7 Though the oiggest portions of our 
i felicity be at our own disposals, a 1698 Temple Ess., Dijf. 

| Cond. Life Wks. 1731 I. 308 A Man in Publick Affairs, is 
like one at Sea ; never in his own Disposal, but in that of 
Winds and Tides. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 154 ? 3 A very 
pretty young Lady, in her own Disposal. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 216 The lords, who had the disposal of these 
female heiresses in marriage. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. i. 84 Sufficient funds having been, .placed at the disposal 
of the Government. 

5 . Arrangement, placing in a particular order : = 

Disposition i. 

r 828 Webster s.v. Disposal, This object was effected by 
the disposal of the troops in two lines. 1842 Fraser's Mag 
XXVI. 472 The admirable disposal of the drapery. 1890 
A. Gissing Village Hampden I. viii. 190 A very tasteful 
disposal about the granary of flowers, .and evergreens. 

Dispose (dispdii-z), v. Also (5 dispoose, dis- 
poyse) ; 5-6 dys-, 6-7 des-. [a. OF. dispose-r, 

; rarely desp- (1 2-1 3th c. in Hatzf.), f. L. dis-, Dis- 
| 1 + poser to place, lay down (see Pose, Repose) ; 

1 substituted for L. disponere (which came down in 
: OF. as despondre : see Dispone), by form-associa- 
tion with inflexions and derivatives of the latter, as 
dispos, disposition, etc. Cf. Compose, Depose.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To place (things) at proper distances apart and 
in proper positions with regard to each other, to 
place suitably, adjust ; to place or arrange in a 
particular order. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 109 (Matz.) }>e citee .. is 
disposed J>at be water J>at falle]> dounward . . no fen make]* 
and renneb into cisternes. _ c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 21 
The sterres . . ben disposed in signis of bestes, or shape like 
bestes. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 3) 87 b, Or the 
Frenchmen had either desposed their garrison, orappoynted 
their lodgynges. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episf 257 Direc- 
tions and precepts, how you should order and dispose your 
studies. 1590 SrENSER F. Q. 11. viii. 26 Words, well dispost, 
[rimes ghost, host, most] Have secrete powre t’ appease in- 
flamed rage. 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 659 This 
done, these valiant Knights dispose their Blades. 1628 T. 
Spencer Logick 248 Precepts, which teach vs, to dispose 
arguments in a Syllogisme. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth Pref., The said Terrestrial Matter is disposed into 
Strata or Layers. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 412 P 7 The 
different Colours of a Picture, when they are well disposed, 
set off one another. 1777 W. Dalrymple Trav. Sp. 4- Port. 
xxvi, The town is situated on a rising ground and hand- 
somely disposed. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. i. 7, I have dis- 
posed several instancesof agreement underseparate numbers. 
1885 A thenseum 23 May 669/1 Verdurous masses of foliage 
and sward disposed with great simplicity and breadth. 

b. To put into the proper or suitable place ; to 
put away, stow away, deposit ; to put (a number of 
things) each into the proper place, distribute. Now 
rare. 

c 1420 PaUad. on Hush. Vi. 206 The xxxth day x pounde 
** hony dispose In it wel scommed first, and use it soo. 1574 
tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 7 Seuerall Churches, which are 
disposed in euery towne & village, according as mans 
necessitie requireth. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 1x6 His 
blowes are wel dispos’d there, Aiax. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslo's Trav. 183 The Gold and Silver is lock’d up in 
Chests, and dispos’d into the Towers of the Castle. Ibid. 
256 No man but hath at least two wives, but dispos’d into 
several huts. 1685 Luttrell Brief Rcl. <18571 I. 356 His 
majesties standing forces . . are disposed into severall parts 
of this Kingdom. 1725 Pope Odyss. xm. 87 The chearful 
mates Safe in the hollow deck dispose the cates. 1834 
M EDWIN Angler in Wales II. 258 A dying lamp was dis- 
posed in a niche of the wall. 

+ c. gen. To dispose of, deal with in any way. 

1590 Marlowe 2 tid Pi. Tamburl. iv. i, Then bring those 
Turkish harlots to my tent, And I’ll dispose them as it likes 
me best. 

*b d % To place in a particular employment, situa- 
tion or condition ; to assign, appoint. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 132 A gentleman that hath 
honest and discreet seruantsdysposeth them to theencrease 
of his segnioryes, one he appointeth stewarde of his courtes, 
an other ouerseer of his landes. 1662 J. Davies tr. Man- 
delslo's Trav. 190 All the handsome young Damosels . . to 
be dispos’d into his Ladies service. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, ut. 768 Ye Gods, to better Fate good Men dispose. 

f 2 . To regulate or govern in an orderly, way; to 
order, control, direct, manage, command. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . 11. xviii. (1495) 42 Angels 
..liaue vnder theym the ordres of men, and ordeyne and 
dyspose theym. C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 149 (Matz.) 
That Christ Jesus dispoose so the ballaunce, That Petris 
ship be with no tempest drownyd. 1530 Palsgr. 521/x, 

I wyll dispose this mater as I shall thynke best. 1581 Savile 
Tacitus' Hist. 1. lxxvii. (159*' 43 Otho. .disposed the affaires 


of the Empire. 16x8 Chapman Hesiod's Georg, r. 21 1 [They] 
were such great fools at that age [a hundred years] that 
they Could not themselves dispose a family. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 246 Be it so, since hee Who now is Sovran can 
dispose and bid What shall be. right, 1677 Hale Print. 
O rig. Man. 1. i. 34 A Regent Principle,, .which may govern 
and dispose it as the Soul of Alan doth his Body. 

+ 3 . To assign or deliver authoritatively. Obs . 
1382 Wyclif Luke xxii. 29 And I dispose to sou, as my 
fadir hath disposed _to me, a rewme. 1548 Udai.l, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. i. 21 And I will dispose a newe testa- 
ment to the house of Judas. 

+ 4. To bestow, make over, hand over; to deal 
out, dispense, distribute ; —dispose of (sense 8 ). Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 20 (Matz.) The wiche 
gyfte they goodly han disposed. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 38 
If ony come ovir to dispose it in dedys of charite and 
almesse. 1530 Palsgr. 521/1, I dispose goodes to dyvers 
folkes, je distribue. 1623 Whitbourne Newfoundland 89 
Hauing disposed away such fish and traine oyle as they 
take there in the Summer time unto merchants. 1679-88 
Seer. Serv. Money Chas. II <$• fas. //(Camdem 81 To the 
Bp. of London, to be by him disposed to the poor distressed 
inhabitants of the city . . in respect of the extreme hard 
weather. 1681 R. Sheldon Let. in Wood Life (1848) 250 
Her father hauing sent her two or three [copies] to dispose 
amongst her friends. 1710 Harley in Ellis brig. Lett.Str. 
n.. IV. 263 The places will be speedily disposed, and the 
chiefest will fall to the share of the Duchess of Somerset. 
x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 243 The enjoyment during 
life, and the power of disposing to whatever person and in 
whatever manner she pleased. 

5. To put into the proper frame or condition for 
some action or result ; to make fit or ready ; to fit, 
prepare (to do, or to or for something) ; refl. to pre* 
pare oneself, get ready, make preparation, arch. 

c 137 S in Ret. Ant. I. 41 It techeth thee how thou schalt 
dispose the to almaner of goode lyvynge. c 1386 Chaucer 
Friar's T. 363 Disposeth ay youre hertes to withstonde 
The feend. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn li. 196 Blanch- 
ardyn . . dysposed him self for to retourn.e ayen toward 
Tormaday. 1538 Starkey England II. i. 161 Certayn 
remedys . . wych . . schal meruelousely dyspose the partys 
also to receyue cure and remedy. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 62 Therefore will we dispose our selves to suffer. 
x6zg A. Baker in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ti. III. 257 That the 
prolonging of your daies maie be a meane to dispose you 
for the better departure, when it shall please God to call 
you. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 214 He knew For 
Fruit the grafted Pear-tree to dispose. 1815 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. LXXVII. 513 Those missionaries who are dis- 
posing themselves to visit the Syrian churches. 18x9 Byron 
Profit . Dante 11. 43 All things are disposing for thy doom, 
t b. To make suitable, adapt, suit. Obs. 

1602 Marston Ant. 4 • Mcl. Induct. Wks. 1856 I. 3, I but 
dispose my speach to the habit of my part. 1736 Butler 
Anal.u. Conclusion 410 Assistance, which nature enables, 
and disposes and appoints them to afford. 

c. To bring into a particular physical or mental 
condition : in pa. pple . ; see Dispose*) 2 , 3 . 

6 . To put into a favourable mood for (some- 
thing); to give a tendency or inclination to; to 
incline, make prone (to something, or to do some- 
thing). 

a. To incline the mind or heart of ; pa. pple. in- 
clined : see Disposed 4. Also absol. 

C1340 [see Disposed 4]. 0430 Stans Puer 4 in Babccs Bk. 

27 Dispose Jjou | ee aftir mydoctryne To all norturjri corage 
to encline. 1509 Pater nosier, Ave, <$• Creed (W. de W.) A ij, 

A ryght profytable treatyse .. to dyspose men to be ver- 
tuously occupyed in theyr myndes& prayers. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. 1738 I. 562 Wherof I promis’d then to speak 
further, when I should find God disposing me, and oppor- 
tunity inviting. 1735 Berkeley Def Free-thiuk. in Math. 

§ 7 Wks. 1871 III. 305 Not that I imagine geometry dis- 
poseth men to infidelity. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. tp F. III. 51 
The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox 
clergy, had disposed him to love and admire the character 
of Ambrose. 1853 J- Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. i. 29 
Circumstances which could not favourably dispose the Hun 
to new overtures. 

b. To impart a physical tendency or inclination 
to ; pa. pple . inclined, liable : see Disposed 5 . 
Also absol. 

c 1380 [see Disposed 5]. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 

197 (Matz.) Satourn dispositn to malencolye. 1599 H. 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner F viij, In olde time they ate 
Lettuse after supper .. to dispose them selves to sleepe. 
at68z SirT. Browne Tracts (1684) 45 The great Mists and 
Dews., might dispose the Corn unto corruption. x 73 z 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 2qi Such a state disposeth the 
Humours of the Body to Heat. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Atnusem. 18 Smoke dissolves the gelatine, and disposes tne 
meat to rancidity. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

7. To make arrangements; to determine or con- 
trol the course of affairs or events; to or am, 


/. in proverb Man proposes , _ ^bnt)God dtsloses [.tr- 
imo proponit, sed Deus dispomt, A Kemp s 

Sz'wyclif Ads, ii.44 Th. tzbemade of u-i.n^ing 

• di 'p” 5id " ! j h j!t 

£ & pr/posch & K9 d 

Hall Chron., Hen. / , (an. 8> 70 1 ° dts- 
’for 'hi nedffof the forced real roe. 1634 SaSDWSON 
„ j i 302 We have a proverb. . man puroc*eth, but God 
oseth ’ 3 1718 Prior Power 842 Tis uod who must dis- 
, and man sustain. ' 
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f b. To settle matters, make terms. Obs. 
i6o5 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. xiv. 123 For when she saw. .you 
did suspect She had dispos’d with Caesar, and that your 
rage Would not be purg’d, she sent you word she was dead. 

8 . Dispose of (with indirect passive to be dis- 
posed of) x f a. To make a disposition, ordering, 
or arrangement of; to do what one will with; to 
order, control, regulate, manage : —sense 2 . spec. 
in Astrol. (see quot. 1819). Obs. 

1566 Gascoigne, etc. Jocasta in. ii. in Child Four Plays 
(1848) 209 You may of me, as of your selfe dispose. ^ 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. CastanhedcCs Cong. E. Ind. Ixxiii. 151 
From this time forward you may dispose of your selues, 
and do what you shall think best. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
in. Iii. 49 Enter our Gates, dispose of vs and ours. For we 
no longer are defensible. 1648 Bury Wills (Camd.) 200 
Not time to dispose of theire affaires. 2602 Dryden St. 
Eurement's Ess. 349 By this, Mistresses dispose of their 
Old Lovers to their Fancy, and Wives of their Old Husbands. 
1819 J. Wilson Conipl. Diet. Astrol , s.v.^A planet disposes 
of any other which is in its house: thus, if k were in £ he 
would be disposed of by 2/. In. horary questions, it is a 
sign that the thing or person signified by the planet so 
disposed of, is in the power or interest of the planet (or 
those whom it signifies) that disposes of it. 

b. To put or get (anything) off one’s hands ; to 
put away, stow away, put into a settled state or 
position ; to deal with (a thing) definitely ; to get 
rid of; to get done with, settle, finish. In recent 
use sometimes spec . to do away with, c settle or 
demolish (a claim, argument, opponent, etc.) ; 
also ) htmorously. , to make away with, consume 
(food). 

1610 Shaks. Temp, i, ii. 225 Of the Kings ship, The 
Marriners, say bow thou hast disposd. 1632). Hayward 
tr. Biondis Eromcna 32 The King was.. laid in his bed, so 
would the Ladies have likewise disposed of the Queene. 
x666 Pepys Diary 16 Aug., It was so pleasing a sight to see 
my papers disposed of. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 1, 
I’m disposing of the husband before I have secured the 
lover. 1841 James Brigand xxvi, Bernard de Rohan must 
be met and disposed of at the sword’s point. 1863 A. J. 
HorwoOD Yearbks. 30-31 Ediv. I Pref. 10 The very words 
of the Judges in disposing of the.cases are set down. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. iv. 253 Several daughters, 
who were of course well disposed of in marriage. . 1873 
Tristram Moab x. 175 The discovery., seems to dispose 
of the claims of these Dhra’as to be Biblical sites. 1879 
F. W. Robinson Coward Consc. ii. vii, Tom disposed rapidly 
of two glasses of sherry and the. .sandwiches. 1885 Sir R. 
Baggallay in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 879 The observa- 
tions made by the Master of the Rolls sufficiently dispose 
of that contention. 2835 fl Janch. Exam. 10 July 5/1 The 
Northern team, batting first, were disposed of for 192. 

c. To make over or part with by way of sale or 
bargain, sell. 

1676 Deed Trin. Coll, in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
II. 521 It shatbft lawfull for . . him . . to dispose of the said 
two Chambers., to any other beside his kindred. 1704 Mrs. 
Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 207, I do intend to dis- 
pose of Mr. Ray’s books. 1774 Foote Cozeners it. Wks. 
3799 II. 173, I am to be disposed of by private contract. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain 273 A large edition of the New 
Testament had been almost entirely disposed of in the very 
centre, of Spain. 1891 Law Times XC. 283/1 The plaintiff 
was ..in possession of two diamond rings which he wished 
to dispose of. 

+ d. To make fit or ready : = sense 5 . Obs. 

*655. Fuller Waltham Abby 13 He. .acquainted him with 
his dying condition, to dispose of his soul for another world. 

*|*9. Dispose upon or on: to dispose of (see 
prec. b and c). Sc. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav . iv. 166 The lands they . . dispose 
upon to valerous Souldiers. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Answ. to Obj. Wks. (1711) 214 To give up the person of 
their prince, to be disposed on as a stranger nation shall 
think convenient. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. (Var-Comm. Min. 
Bk. (1855) 67 To use and dispose upon the tymber. 1778 
W. Robertson e Let. in J. Russell Haigs xii. (1881) 374 
This visit will give you an opportunity to dispose upon 
oxen ; if you have not already done it. 

+ 10. Dispose with : to dispose of (see 8 c). Obs. 
1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 For his particular 
he had no power to dispose with any part of the booty. 

Disperse, sb. Obs. or arch. [f. Dispose vi] 
The action or fact of disposing : in various senses, 
fl. Arrangement, order ; = Disposition i. Obs. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 646 He observed in all 
points a singular order and dispose. 

f 2. The action of ordering ; ordinance, appoint- 
ment; direction, management: = Disposal 1 . Obs. 

x6xx Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. vti. xxxi. § 2 (R.), Such is the 
dispose of the sole disposer of empires, that they have their 
risings, their fuls, and their fals. 1671 Milton Samson 1746 
Oft we doubt What the unsearchable dispose Of Highest 
Wisdom brings about. 

*j*3. Power or right to dispose of something, or 
deal with it at one’s will ; control : = Disposal 4 . 
Esp. in phr, at (in, etc.) one s dispose (very common 
1600-1730). Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 21 His goods confiscate to the 
Dukes dispose. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ii, Ye 
gods, that.. order all things at your high dispose. . 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 325 He was under the dispose 
of the Generali of the Footemen. x6z8 T. Spencer Logick 
219 Man is at Gods dispose, and all the other Creatures 
are at Gods, and mans. 1631 We ever A tic. Fun. Mon. 115 
Left to the dispose and pleasure of the King. 1690 Dry- 
den Don Sebastian v. Wks. 1883 VII. 450 His life’s in my' 
dispose. 3725 Pope Odyss. iv. 733 To Fate’s supreme 
dispose the dead resign. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 209 
Then yotfll have some time at your own Dispose. 


f 4. The action of bestowing, making over, or 
dealing out ; bestowal, distribution ; cf. Dispose 
v . 4 , Disposal 3 . Obs. 

1591 Greenf. Maiden's Dreamt Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 310 
No man went emptie from his frank dispose, He was a purse 
bearer vnto the poore. 1606 Holland Sue ton, 261 What 
he thoght of the last dispose of the Provinces. 2673 Mar- 
vell in Collect . Poems 249 Neglecting to call lor any 
Account of the Dispose of the said Treasury. 

f5. Mental constitution or inclination; frame of 
mind; = Disposition 6 . Obs. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. it. iii. 174 He., carries on the 
streame of his dispose .. In will peculiar, and in selfe ad- 
mission. 1609 Rowlands Knave of Clubbcs 15 Meeting 
with one iust of his owne dispose, With him he plotted to 
escape his foes. 3628 LwnWks. (1847) I. 173 'Peace' 
stands for a quiet and calm dispose of the hearts of men. 

b. External manner ; air ; pose. rare. 

. i6ox ?Marston PasquilSf KatJi. 11. 105 More Musick’s 
in thy name, and sweet dispose, Then in Apollos Lyre, or 
Orpheus Close. 3604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 403 He hath a 
person, and a smooth dispose. To be suspected. 3875 
Browning Inn Album 21 At the haught highbred bearing 
and dispose. 

Disposed (dispcfa'zd), ppl. a. [f. vb. + -ed E] 

1. Arranged, appointed, prepared, suitably placed, 
or situated, etc. : see Dispose v. i, 5 . 

34. . Lydg. Secrees 423 Your dispoosyd fate.. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 73 In a prepared or disposed soule 
he maketh y* fyrst beame of loue to shyne. .1658 Baxter 
Saving Faith vi. 40 Adams soul was created in a Disposed 
or prepared Body. 1663 J. Stencer Prodigies (1665) 73 
The figure and glory' of the Sun drawn by its own beams 
upon a disposed cloud. 3867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk ., 
Disposed Quarters, the distribution when the Lamp is 
marked about a place besieged. 

1 2. a. In a (specified) physical, esp. bodily, 
condition ; in a (good or bad) state of health ; 
conditioned, b. Having a (particular) bodily con- 
stitution ; constituted, c. absol. In good health 
or condition; not indisposed. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Manciple's Prol. 33 Thy breeth ful soure 
stynketh, That sheweth wel thou art nat wel disposed. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 222 It wole make a man yuel 
disposid & feuerous. 1470-85 Malory Arthur \ 11. xxvi, 
He is as fair an handed man and wel disposed as ony is 
lyuynge. c 3477 Caxton Jason 54 b, The weder was softe 
and well disposed. 3488 — Chast. Goddes Chyld. 21 Dyuerse 
men fallen in to dyuerse feuers after he is dysposed. 1577 
Fenton Gold. Epist . 234 Whiche made hir bodie disposed, 
and hir minde liuely. 3590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 51 Thousands of the lustiest 
and dispost sort of English people. 1662 Newcome Diary 
(Chetham Soc.) 39, I was somew* aguishly disposed all this 
day. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. 117x1) 35 When the Air 
is so disposed, as the Stars do . . look bigger .. it is a great 
Prognostication. 

3. Having a (particular) mental constitution, dis- 
position, or turn of mind. *|*b. absol. Well dis- 
posed, having a favourable disposition (quot. 1577 ). 

c 3430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe <5- G. 207 Alle folke be nat [lyke] 
of condicionis, Nor lyke disposyde in wylle, thought, and 
deede. 1481 Caxton Myrr. lit. xiii. 165 Neuer shal the 
euyl disposed man saye well of that he cannot wel vnder- 
stonde. 1564 Godly Adnton . Decrees Council Trent title-p., 
Wry tten for . . godlye disposed.persons sakes. 1577 F enton 
Gold. Epist . 242 The one disposed, the other frowarde. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ill. i. 76 Seemes he a Doue? His 
feathers are but borrow’d. For hee’s disposed as the hateful! 
Rauen. 1639 Ld. Digby Lett. cone. Rclig. iv. 85 A man so 
disposed as. .to leap at once from England to Rome. 2709 
Steele Tatlcr No. 78 F 33, I require all sober disposed 
persons to avoid meeting the said Lunatick. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kemble Resid. in Georgia 24 He is remarkably good- 
tempered and well disposed. 

4. Inclined, in the mood, in the mind (to do 
something, to or for something). Also with adverb. 
In a (particular) mental condition or mood ; well x 
or ill disposed', favourably or unfavourably inclined 
(to, tenvards , \for). See Dispose v. 6 a. 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. ix. 24 Othir gosteli occupa- 
cions after that^ thei fele hem disposed, c 138 6 Chaucer 
Clerk s T. 651 To tempte his wyf, as he was first disposed, 
c 1430 Lydg. Min . Poems (1840) 159 (Matz.) Som man of 
Jierte disposed to pryde. c 3489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon 
xxii. 476, I am dysposed for to doo the worste that I can 
agenste hym. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., That suche as 
be disposed maye come to heare gods worde. 1596 Shaks. 
x Hen. IV , iv. i. 38 To see how Fortune is dispos’d to vs. 
1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 2SS Who would have 
believed, that many should needs be well disposed for the 
King of Scots? 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 542 p 4 I should 
be more severe upon myself than the public is disposed to 
be. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, I. v. 1 03 The French Cabinet 
was strongly disposed for a Spanish war. 2892 Gardiner 
Stud. Hist. Eng. 17 He was more disposed to defend the 
Empire than to extend it. 

fb. cllipt. Inclined to merriment ; in a jocund 
mood. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L . L. it. i. 250 Come to our Pauillion, 
Boyet is djsposde. 1593 Peele Chron. Edw. I, 325, I pray 
let go; Ye are dispos’d I think. ax6i6 Beaum. & Fl. 
Custom Countrey 1. i, You are dispos'd. 

5. Having a physical inclination or tendency (to 
something, or to do something) ; inclined, liable, 
subject. See Dispose v. 6 b. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 63 pe see ..is moore, and 
neer hevene, and moore disposid to take H^t. 1398 Trevis* 
Barth. De P. R. xtx. xlvi. (1495) 889 Saltnesse .. makyth 
(flesshel the lesse disposyd to comipcion. 1541 R. Copland 
Gt/ydon s Quest. Chirtirg To what diseases is y* bladder 
disposed? . . It is dysposed to opylacyons. 1758 A. Reid tr. 
Masquer's Client . 1. 12 AH similar substances have an 


Affinity with each other, and are consequently dkoosed 1- 
unite. 188S A. Wisciieix. Walks f, Talk, ck. Tuuk 
(Strata] huffish in colour, and disposed to crumble to pieces. 
Hence Dispo*sedly, adv. rare, 
c 2610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 100, I said, the Oaea 
dancit not sa hich and disposedly as she did. 

Disposedness (dispnu*zednes\ [f. p reCt 4 
-ness.J The quality or state of being disposed • 
inclination, disposition. ° ' 

3583 Goldjnc Calvin on Dent, bdx.423 Lo here ..the 
signe yt we be wel disposed beforehand, and this disposedr.es 
is as a white vnwritten paper. 1625 Bp. Mountaco 4 /a 
Caesar 1. vii, 66 Their owne disposednesse to evilj, aiffi 
Boyle Wks. II. 236 (R.) Want of leisure, and sometimes of 
disposedness to write. X7IO NORRIS Chr. Prud. v. 222 Dis- 
posedness to imbrace Christianity. 1876 Geo, Ector Dan, 
Der. iv. xxx, His passion for her had left a certain dell 
disposedness whicn . . had prompted in him a vacillating 
notion of marrying her. 

+ Disposee\ rare. [f. Dispose v.+ -el] One 
to whom something is ‘ disposed 1 or made ore;, 
3B26 Bentham in Westvt. Rev. VI. 464 For a correhthe 
to it [disposer], an obvious term is disposes. 

t Dispo’sement. Obs. [f. Dispose r.+-aiar.] 
The action of disposing ; disposition, disposal. 

2583 Stubbes A nat . Abus. 11. (1882)56 As though they., 
had the world and the disposement thereof in their o\m 
hands. *11679 T. Goodwin Wks. II. iv. 54 (R.) This order 
and disposement of these two several sentences. Hid. 156 
Above all such extrinsical contrivances and disposements. 

Disposer (dispo«*z3j). [f. as prec. +-ER 1 .] 
One who or that which disposes, in various 
senses. 

1 . One who arranges or sets in order. 

1624 Wotton Archil. Pref. (J. s. v. Gatherer), I am but 
a gatherer and disposer of other mens stuff. 1677 Gttt 
Crt. Gentiles II. iv. Proem. 12 The mind of man ..is the 
orderer and disposer both of notions and things. <1x693 
Urquhart Rabelais m. xxxiii. 278 Disposers of cooling 
Shades, Composers of green Arbours. 

2 . One who regulates or governs ; a controller, 
manager, director, ruler : see Dispose v. 2, 

c 1585 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxxii. vi, Of all the earth 
king, judge, disposer be. 1667 Milton P. L. iv.635 ! My 
Author and Disposer, what thou bidst Unargud I obey; 
so God ordains. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 66. 1/2 The inten- 
tions of our Allwise Disposer. 1772 Priestley Inst. Kf»S' 
(ivBz) 11. T77 The .. sovereign disposer of all things, iw 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 476 Mind was the disposer and 
cause of all. 

3 . One who distributes or dispenses ; a dispenser, 

see Dispose v. 4 . • . . 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 15,31) 40 Se that thou be 
founde a true meke and faythfull disposer of the treasure 0! 
thy lorde god. 2526 Tindale x Cor. iv. 1 
Christ and disposers of the secretes of God. aw 72 J* 
Bill 0/ Mortality (J.), The magistrate is both the 
and the disposer of what is got by begging.. * * 

Eldon in Vcsey's Rep. VII. 74 When money is g 
a charity, without expressing what Chanty, there in S 
is the disposer of the Charity. . , n 

4 . One who or that which disposes or mcl 

something : see Dispose v. 6 . , . 

1864 Vamoery Trav. Centr. Asia 2 The coolness ottw 
night in Persia is a great disposer to slumber. * 

5 . One who disposes of something : steVP. • 
,606 Shaks. Tr. * Cr. in. i. « With my disposer g 

1690 Locke Govt. „. vi. (Rtldg.) 75 Fn* dupw" of <« t 
selves and fortunes. 1706 Prior Ode to ^ Cea. 
master sword, disposer of thy powr. *®93 . , j c * «’« 
ix Mar. 9/2 If the. disposer be satisfied wiw r 
offered the transaction is settled. 

Hence Dispo'seress, a female disposer. 

1648 Herrick Hcsper., Beucolick (1869) 260 n 
..shall be disposeresse of the prize. j 1 

Dispersing*, vbl. sb. [f. Dispose v. + - * 
The action of the verb Dispose. e 

1 . Arrangement, suitable or orderly P , 
Dispose v. I. (In quot. 1630, ‘ Get-up . Af ' er 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. ‘ tfi . t#ar e 
diuers disposynges of men and after sunG Ch )' trx ttI 

dyuers exercises in worchyng. *57° r,. • Epistle* 

(title), Postil!, or Orderly disposing of L V ^ 
usually read in the Church. 1630 R- r ur Ladies, 
Contnnu. 91 Come, and behold the beauty . James 
and their disposing at a night of solemnity. t3 { n s .. 

tr. Le Blond's Gardening 117 fj£ ure ? f ; n what they 
whose Diversity, as well in the disposing, £ 
consist of, yields a very agreeable Prospect j 

2 . Ordering, control, management, P rwposyuj 

^Vills (2882) x 3 Seruaunt 


2406 E. E. ty ww — — — . ■'n'.-nn-vnE. 

of Thomas Roos. 2530 Palsgr. cost into tb c 

t ration. i6n Bible Prov. xvi. 33 ^.*! e ‘° f , 1 .. Lord. 

disposing thereof 1* c 


lap, but the whole disposing^ 1 


R. Gentilis tr. Malvezzi's Chiefs j/andstf 1 - P 

be at the Dutchesses disposing. A J./' nddisp 0 **"^ 

margin. An heart unsatisfied with Godswor 

3. Bestowal, dispensing) expenditu • ^intes- 
3638 Dk. Hamilton in //. Papers 

tiounes uhich your Ma tU might. . haueh* .yilli* & Garjj 
of tbatt place. 3676 Deed Trim Coll, in w* |he 

Cambridge ( 1886) II. S™ The free disposeing 1? j, 

two Chambers.. to such person, .as hee .shall W 0 f pub* 
Labelye Westm. Br. 67 Frugality in the dL>posi a 
lick Money. , inclined | P lC ' 

4. The action of making read) or ^ ^ 
paration ; disposition, inclination . se 

01380 Wyclif Serm. Set Wks. «. *75 Vf- 

dwellih in hem to make hem c | a{ Jness- * # 

Secrees 3206 Phebus causith d 


Bible Prov. xvi. x The preparation: 
the heart, .are from the Li 


Lord. 
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DISPOSITIONED. 


Dispersing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That disposes, in various senses : see the verb. 

Of (in) disposing mind or memory : so sound in mind and 
memory as to be capable of making a will. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. x. 15 Surely God that made 
disposing Nature, knows her better, than imperfect man. 
1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 200 In full vnderstanding and 
memory, and of a disposeing and_ testamentarymind. 1649 
Ibid. 220, I Mary Chapman .. being in disposeing memorie. 
1797 Burke Will in JF&t. (1842) I. 38, I, Edmund Burke .. 
being of sound and disposing mind, do make my last will 
and testament. X803CHENEVIX in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 304 
Disposing affinity, and assimilation. 

Hence Dispo* singly adv., in a disposing way. 
1625 Bp. Mountagu Appcale lo Coesarx. ix. 94 Christians 
doe_ hold and beleeve it top, [Deum ire per omnes ] but dis- 
posingly, etc. in his providence, 
t DispO*sit, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. disposit - ppl. 

stem of disponbe to dispose : perh. immediately 
after disposition .] trans. To dispose, incline. 

x66x Glanvill Scepsis Set. xiv. (1665) 81 Some constitutions 
are genially deposited to this mental seriousness. 
fDispo’sitate, v. Obs.' rare, [erron. form for 
Depositate, through confusion with Dispose vi\ 
trans. To deposit. 

1650 Howell GiraffPs Rev. Naples 1. 44 Two boxes full 
of Gold . . were taken and dispositated upon account in the 
Kings bank. 

Disposition (disp<?zrj3n). [a. F. disposition, 
QF. also -icion (1 2th c. in Littre), ad. L. disposi- 
tion-em , n. of action from disponbe to DISPONE. 
Not derivationally related to Dispose, but asso- 
ciated with it from an early period in OFr., by 
contact of form, and adoption of -poser as virtual 
representative of L. -ponbe : cf. Composition.] 

I. The action or faculty of disposing, the con- 
dition of being disposed. 

1 . The action of setting in order, or condition of 
being set in order ; arrangement, order ; relative 
position of the parts or elements of a whole. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 24 It comes of the divers 
disposition of the clouds. 1597 Morley Inlrod. Plus. Annot., 
In the natural disposition of numbers thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
i6ps Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. i. (1723) 156 The 
Disposition of the Strata. 1713 Swift Frenzy of J. Denny 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. 139, I then took a particular survey of . . 
the furniture and disposition of his apartment. 2756 Burke 
Subl. ff B. 11. xii, Stonehenge, neither for disposition nor 
ornament, has anything admirable. 1827 Steuart Planters 
G. (1828) 15 Single Trees and Bushes, in groups and open 
dispositions. 1865 Geikie Seen. <5- Geol. Scot.v i. 122 Looking 
at the disposition of the Highland glens and straths. 

t b. Relative position ; situation (of one thing). 
Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. CJitriirg ., Where is the 
dysposicion of the yerde? 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening $9 That.. the Tracing-Pin be constantly held in 
the same Disposition, without varying its Point. 1750 tr. 
Lconardus 1 Mirr. Stones 102 Ejffestis . . being opposed to 
the Sun, kindles Fire in Matter put in a Disposition for it. 

c. Rhet. and Logic. The due arrangement of 
the parts of an argument or discussion. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. i, The second parte of crafty 
Rethoryke Mayewell be called Disposicion. 1553 T. Wilson 
./?/;£/. (1567) 82 a, Inuencion helpeth to finde matter, and Dis- 
posicion serueth to place argumentes. 1628 T. Spencer 
Logick y$. 1788 Howard Roy. Cycl. II. 715 Disposition , in 
Logic, is that operation of the mind, whereby we put the 
ideas, operations, and arguments, which we have formed 
concerning our subject, into such an order as is fittest to 
gain the clearest knowledge of it, to retain it longest, and 
to explain it to others in the best manner ; the effect of this 
is called method. • 

d. Arch., etc. The due arrangement of the several 
parts of a building, esp. in reference to the general 
design : see qnots. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 14, I may now proceed to the 
Disposition thereof [i.e. of the matter], which must form the 
Work. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Disposition.. in Archi- 
tecture, is the just placing of all the several Parts of a 
Building, according to their proper Order, c 1830 R udim. 
Navig. (Weale) 115 Disposition', a draught or drawing 
representing the several timbers that compose the frame of 
the ship, so that they may be properly disposed with respect 
to the ports, &c. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Dis- 
position, one of the essentials of architecture. It is the 
arrangement of the whole design by means of ichnography 
(plan), orthography (section and elevation', and scenography 
(perspective view). x886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 
247 The general inclosure within walls, the disposition into 
courts.. all have their analogies, .in the monastic buildings. 

e. Mil. See 2 b. 

2 . Arrangement (of affairs, measures, etc.), esp. for 
the accomplishment of a purpose ; plan, prepara- 
tion ; condition or complexion of affairs. 

1382 Wyclif Proz>. xxiv. 6 For with disposicioun me goth 
in to bataiie ; and helthe shal ben wher ben many counseilis. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iil 237, I craue fit disposition for my 
Wife.. With such Accomodation and besort As leuels with 
her breeding. 17x2 Budgell Sped. No. 404 Pi In the 
Dispositions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed in 
a Chain as well as the natural. 1736 Butler Anal. Introd. 
Wks. 1874 I. 8 To judge what particular disposition of 
things would be most.. assistant to virtue. 1814 tr. Klap- 
roth's Trav. 3 My dispositions for the journey would soon 
have been completed. 1871 Morley Voltaire (18S6) 3t 7 
To observe .. those secret dispositions of events which pre- 
pared the way for great changes. 

b. Mil. The arrangement of troops in prepara- 
tion for a military operation : a. (from sense 1) 


their actual arrangement in the field ; b. (from 
sense 2) their distribution, allocation, destination, 
etc. ; pi. military preparations or measures. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Ccncstaggio 37 Having viewed the ill 
disposition of the Campe. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) II. iv. 257 The Persian troops had been used to 
engage 24 men in depth, but Cyrus thought fit to change 
that disposition. 1776 Gibbon Dell. # F. I. xxiv. 6S4 The 
military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived. 
1799 Stuart in Owen Wellesley 's Desp. 116, I have made 
a disposition to defend my position. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 605 Having observed the disposition of the royal 
forces. X878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 242 Fabius made 
all his dispositions to repel the attempt to force a passage, 
c. Nant. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk., Disposition , the arrange- 
ment of a ship’s company for watches, quarters, reefing, 
furling, and other duties. 

3 . Ordering, control, management ; direction, 
appointment; administration, dispensation; = Dis- 
posal 1. (Cf. Dispose v. 2, 7.) arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troybts 11. 477 (526) O god at fii dis- 
posicioun Ledest fie fyn by luste purueyaunce Of euery 
wyght. 1382 Wycuf 2 Chron. xxiii. 18 Forsothe Joiada 
sette prouostis in the hous of the Lord . . after the disposi- 
cyoun [1388 by the ordynaunce] of Dauid. 1520 Caxton's 
Chron. Eng. v. 56b/z To submytte hym to the dyposycyon 
of God. 1530 Palsgr. 2x4/1 Disposytion, disposition , 
govuemcment, ordre. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii. 53 
Whoreceiued the Law by the disposition of [so x6xx : R. V. 
as it was ordained by ( marg . or, as the ordinance of)] 
Angels, and haue not kept it. 1661 Bramhall just Vina. 
ii. 6 Which things by the just disposition of Almighty God, 
fell out according to the . . desires of these holy persons. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xii. 262 This seemed to me 
to be a disposition of Providence. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 
ill. § 14. 53 Inexpressibly thankful to receive this Law by 
the disposition of Angels. 

4 . The action of disposing of, putting away, get- 
ting rid of, making over, etc. (see Dispose v. j>) ; 
bestowal ; spec, in Law , the action of disponing ; 
bestowal or conveyance by deed or will. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 269 She [i. e. Nature] preferreth no 
degree As in the disposicion Of bodely complexion, c 1532 
Desves /hI>W. Ft. in Palsgr. 1065 Touchyng the disposi- 
cion of is goodnes b/ens) after his deth. 1577-87 Holin- 
shed Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 340 The disposition of officis 
vacand. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 497 r 2 The wanton dis- 
position of the favours of the powerful. 1795 Wythe Decis. 
Virginias His wife could make no disposition of the personal 
estate. 1861 W. Bell Did. Lazo Scot. 292 A disposition is 
an unilateral deed of alienation, by which a right to property, 
either heritable or moveable, is conveyed. 1884 Sir J. Bacon 
in Lazo Ref. 27 Ch. Div. 47 The point which is said to remain 
for disposition when the case is heard. 

b. Power of disposing of ; disposal, control : 
esp. in phrase at ( in , etc.) ones disposition ( = Dis- 
posal 4). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 2 Aprochen gan the fata! 
destyne That Ioues hath in disposicioun. 1406 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 13 At the dysposicion of myn Executours. 1529 Cdl. 
Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 12 Yf I may have 
the free gyft and dyssposycion of the benefyees. 1673 
Temple Ess. Ireland Wks. 1731 I. no The Lieutenants 
of Ireland since the Duke of Ormond’s Time have had 
little in their Disposition here. 1776 Gibbon Decl.- <$■ F. I. 
xii. 255 The choice of action or of repose is no longer in 
our disposition. 1860 Trench Serin. IVeslm. Abb. lii. 31 . 
[He] had at his disposition no inconsiderable sums of money, j 
II. The way or manner in which a thing has 
been disposed, or is situated or constituted. 

•fi 6. Astrol. a. The situation of a planet in a horo- 
scope, as supposed to determine the nature or for- 
tune of a person, or the course of events. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 699 Astrology, Quhar-throu 
clerkis .. May knaw coniunctione of planetis .. And of the 
hevyn all halely How fiat fie disposicioune Suld apon 
thingis virk heir doune. c 1386 Chaucer Knt’s T. 229 Som 
wikke aspect or disposition Of Satume. c 1590 Marlowe 
Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 88/1 A book where I might see all .. 
planets.. that I might know their motions and dispositions. 

•fib. The state of being * disposed of’ (see Dis- 
pose v. 8 a). Obs. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. Ixxxii. 447 See if the more pon- 
derous Planet of the two, that is, the receiver of the Dis- 
position be in any angle but the fourth. 

*}* c. The nature or constitution of a planet or 
sign, in relation to its alleged influence or effects. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 701 Mercurie loueth wysdam 
and science And Venus loueth ryot and dispence. And for 
hire diuerse disposicioun, Ech fallethin otheresexaltacioun. 
1393 Gower Conf. I J I. 114 His nativite Hath take upon 
the proprete Of Martis disposicion. 

6. Natural tendency or bent of the mind, esp. in 
relation to moral or social qualities ; mental con- 
stitution or temperament ; turn of mind. 

Possibly of astrological origin: cf. the description of 
dispositions as saturnine, jovial, martial , venereal, mcr - 

1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) III. 1x3 (Matz.) Noujt by 
chaungynge of body, but by chaungynge of disposicioun of 
wit and ofsemynge. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 19 After the 
disposition Ofglotony and dronkeship. 1475 Bfc. Noblesse 
51 If suche prophesies and influence of the seide constel- 
lacions might be trew, yet . . bavyng a clene soule, may 
turne the contrarie disposicion that jugement of constel- 
lacion or prophesies signified. 1576. Fleming Panopi. Epist. 
=66 Men of honeste and vertuous disposition. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. Lit. World v. ii. § 81. 47 2 I 2 A man he was of a 
fierce, bloody, and faithless disposition. 1779 J. Moore 
ViezoSoc. Fr. (1789) I. xvii. 128 Congenial with the phlegm 
and saturnine dispositions of the English. *837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. xo8 The belief.. that the motions 1 


of the stars, and the dispositions and fortunes of men, may 
come under some common conceptions and laws. 1841 
James Brigand i, His disposition was naturally cheerful 
and bright. 

7 . The state or quality of being disposed, inclined, 
or Mn the mind * {to something, or to do something) ; 
inclination (sometimes = desire, intention, purpose) ; 
state of mind or feeling in respect to a thing or 
person ; the condition of being (favourably or un- 
favourably) disposed towards. (In pi. formerly 
sometimes = Mental tendencies or qualities ; hence 
nearly = sense 6.) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 62 They take logginge in the town 
After the disposition Where as him thoughte best to dwelle. 
1461 Paston Lett. No. 40S II. 35 If thei do it of her owne 
disposicion. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 11b, He 
requireth but onely a disposicyon in the persone . . that he 
be repentaunt. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 113 But come, 
flow I will be your Rosalind in a more comming-on dis- 
position. 1625 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. xoo 
Those .. that know best her dispositions are very hopefull 
his Majestie will have power to bring her to his own 
religion. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxiii. (1695) 156 
Testiness is a disposition or aptness to be angry. 1754 
Chatham Lett. Ncphczu iv. 28 Go on, my dear child^ in the 
admirable dispositions you have towards all that is right 
and good. 1832 Hr. .Marti neau Life in Wilds ix. 121 
There was a general disposition to remain. 1887 Ruskin 
Prxterita II. 253 A pleasant disposition to make the best 
of all she saw. 

T b. A frame of mind or feeling ; mood, humour. 

1726-7 Swift Gullizter 1. i. 31, I rose up with as melan- 
choly a disposition as ever I had in my life. 1749 Fielding 
Tom fones x. iii. The footmen, .were in a different disposi- 
tion. 1764 Foote Patron m. Wks. 1799 1 . 356 If he is 
admitted in his present disposition, the whole secret will 
certainly out. 

+ 8. Physical constitution, nature, or permanent 
condition. Obs. 


£■1477 Caxton fasoit 41b, If ye juge the disposicion of 
my body after the colour of my face ye be gretly abused. 
X555 Eden Decades . 29 Rather by the disposition of the 
earthe then constitucion of heauen. 1576 Fleming Panofil. 
Epist. 365 Considering the weake disposition of your bodie. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xiv. 224 Hippocrates 
pronounced the people of the North to be of a leane and dry 
disposition. 1726 Leoni Alberti s Archit. I. 3/2 A constant, 
unchangeable Disposition of Air above all the rest of the 
World. X813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chan. (1814) 261 The 
disposition of trees may, however, be changed gradually in 
many instances. 

9 . Physical aptitude, tendency, or inclination 
{to something, or to do something). 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. m. xix. (1495) 65 To make 
the wytte of smellynge perfyte it nedyth to haue.. good 
dysposicions in the no^ethryllis. 2541 R. Copland Galyen's 
Terap. 2 Aiij, We shall treate in this present boke the 
dysposycyons which augmenteth the vlcere. 1552 Huloet, 
Disposition to slepe or wake, cataphora. 1654 Z. Coke 
Logick (1657) 32 Disposition, .sometimes it is largely used 
for all fitness to anything .. as when water waxeth warm, 
it is said to have a disposition to heat. 1791 Hamilton 
Berthollet's Dyeing I. !. 11. i. 120 The different dispositions 
of wool, silk, etc. to unite with the colouring particles. 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 97 The disposition to form 
wens prevails frequently in many parts of the body at the 
same time. 

+ b. Aptness or capacity fordoing something; 
aptitude, skill. Obs. rare. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Coneslaggio 27 Yet did he admire their 
order.. their disposition to handle the pike, and_ their strict 
obedience. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum., Montriut (1775) I. 
37 You can shave, and dress a wig a little, La Fleur ! — He 
had all the dispositions in the world. 

+ 10 . Physical condition or state; state of 
bodily health. Obs. 

c 2400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 103, I foond fie sike of bettere 
disposicioun . . & he spak bettere. 1541 R. Copland Galyen's 
Terap. 2B ivb, Of other vlceres wherin no corrupte affection 
or dysposition (that the Grekes call Cacoetes) is adioyned. 
1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. vx. vi. 130 Cocceius Nerua 
. . being in perfect disposition of body, resolued with him 
selfe to die. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Habitude , L'luibitude du 
corps , the estate, plight, liking, or disposition of the bodie. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxx. (18211 506 Being surprised 
by an ill disposition of health. 1732 ArbUTHNOT Rules of 
Diet 370 An inflammatory Disposition of the Coat of the 
Nerve. 

•j* b. Normal or natural condition (of mind or 
body). Obs. rare. (Cf. indisposition = deranged 
condition.) 

[c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 58 As soone as a membre is 
broujt to his kyndeli disposicioun.] 1581 Petti e Gnazzos 
Civ. Conv. I. (1586) 19 This solitarinesse is profitable ana 
necessary for the disposition of the minde, so vene olien 1 
it hurtfull to the health of the bodie. 1632 J. Haywa • 
Bioudis Eromcna 36 The Pilot, seeing him restored to ms 
disposition, caused [etc.]. - 

Disposrtional, a. rare . [f. prec. + -al.J 

Relating to disposition. 

2846 Worcester cites J. Johnson. 

prec^-F-zp^^^^^'ing^a^sporified/'disposition or 

turn of mind. TtmiU vt Xot so uniile 

1646 Saltmarsh Smole in zne i F 7 pretend. 

and contrary f r av SS Happy in a sweet 

r66o F. Brooke tr .t^ ^Py^ ^ 

disposiuon d, an m Lon , clin , on indeed sweetly 

Dual. Jryso) H- 5 t ' re ; jSca J. Lacwood jVp Gun Boats 9 
i‘i P< S££'m b diepositioned for midnight murder. . .8=6 

R. h Sud'c ieVToStS) I. 3. A stumbhng.Mock tn the 

way of good-disposittoned men. 
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Dispositive (disppzitiv), a. ( sb .) [In Caxton 
a. F. dispositif -ive (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 
L, type *disposiltv-tis , f. disposit-us, pa. pple. of 
disponcre to Dispose : see -ive. In later use prob. 
immed. from L. or on L. analogies.] 

A. adj. 1 1 . Characterized by special disposi- 
tion or appointment, Obs. rare . 

- 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 12 7 b/i It is said that thys lyght 
was dispositif sodayne and celestyall. ^ ... 

2 . That has the quality of disposing or inclining : 
often opposed to effective , and so nearly = prepara- 
tory, conducive, contributory: cf. B. 1. 

1612 W. Sclater Chr. Strength 13 Papists .. allow to 
nature a power dispositiue, and ability to prepare it selfe to 
regeneration. 2616 Brent tr. Sardis Hist. Comic. Trent 
(1676) 222 They did. .deny all effective or dispositive virtue 
in the Sacraments. 1624 F. White Kepi. Fisher 546 Some 
causes are dispositiue, adiuuant, or impetrant. 1710 J. 
Norris Chr. Prud . ii. 80 That which makes a man act 
Prudently . . (in a remote and dispositive sense). X894 Tablet 
20 Jan. 86 This new learning continued, by a sort of dis- 
positive logic, to educate the English mind. 

3 . Having the quality or function of directing, 
controlling, or disposing of something ; relating to 
direction, control, or disposal. 

Dispositive clause (Sc. Lai j») : the clause of conveyance in 
a deed, by which the disposition of the property (see Dis- 
position 4) is expressed. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 20 It was not in 
the power of King Edward to collate [the Crown], .by any 
dispositiue and testamentary will. 1684 Bates Duty of 
Resignation (R.) Without .. his dispositive wisdom and 
power, the whole frame would disband and fall into con- 
fusion. 1726 Aylifpe Parergon 28 Sentences wherein 
dispositive and enacting Terms are made Use of. 1832 
Austin Jxirispr. (1879) II. xliv. 781 When [the law] leaves 
a certain latitude to the parties, it is called dispositive or 
provisional; being to take effect only in case no disposi- 
tion is made by the parties themselves. i86r W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 294/2 All the other clauses of the deed are 
merely auxiliary, or subservient to the dispositive clause, 
to which they are intended to give effect. x868 Act 32-32 
Viet. c. xoi Sched. B. No. x After the inductive and dis- 
positive clauses, the deed may proceed thus. 

+ 4 . Of or pertaining to natural disposition or 
inclination. Ohs. 

1656 Artif. Handsovx. 84 Not to be reduced to any rules 
or bounds of reason and religion ; no,not under any inten- 
tionall piety, and habituall or dispositive holinesse. x68i 
Baxter Apol. Nonconf. Min. 124 Want of dispositive 
willingness or of a right will, 
f B. sb. Obs. rare. 

1 . Something that disposes or inclines (see A. 2). 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 33 Their faith [is] but as 

a preparatiue or dispositiue to justification. 

2 . A dispositive document, law, or clause (see 

1677 Temple Let. to Coventry Wks. 1731 II. 431 There 
was one essential Default in the very Dispositive ; which 
was, The Omission of that Clause. 

Dispcrsitively, adv. ? Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In a dispositive manner. 

1 1 . By way of or in regard to disposition, inclin- 
ation, or tendency: opposed to effectively , actually ; 
sometimes nearly = Potentially. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 50 If a constellacion or prophesie signi- 
fied that suche.a yere . . there shulde falle werre, pestilence 
or deerthe of vitaile to a contree. .it is said but dispositiflie 
and notofnecessitieor certente. c 1624 Lushington Resurr. 
Scrm. in PJienix (1708) II. 489 Not to organize the body 
(it was not dismembred nor any way corrupted, not so much 
as ‘ in fieri ’ — no, not dispositively). 1630 Donne Serin. 
(1632) 39 Prayer actually accompanied with shedding of 
teares, and dispositively in a readmes to shed blood . . in 
necessary cases. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. ix. 124 
That axiome in Philosophy, that the generation of one thing, 
is the corruption of another, although it be substantially true 
concerning the forme and matter, is also dispositively veri- 
fied in the efficient or producer. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 92 
It is sufficient that the Parent be virtually and dispositively 
at present a Believer. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes # Quad. 
(1667) 32 If there were no sensitive Beings, those Bodies 
that are now the Objects of our Senses, would be but dis- 
positively, if I may so speak, endowed with Colours, Tasts, 
and the like, and actually but onely with those more 
Catholick affections of Bodies, Figure, Motion, Texture, &c. 
+ 2. In a way that disposes. Obs. 

1592 R. D. Hypncrotovxachia 81 And thus touched with 
pleasant heates they began to boyle and kindle my colde 
feare, and dispositively to adopt my altered heate to sincere 
love. 

»|* 3 . At the disposition of some controlling power. 
x6x6 R. Carpenter Past. Charge 42 Euery instrument 
worketh dispositively at the command of the principall 
agent. 

Dispositor (dispp'zitai). Asirol. [a. L. de- 
positor disposer, arranger, agent-n. from disponcre : 
see Dispose. Cf. OF. depositor, - cur , - our (Oresme, 
14th c.)] A planet that * disposes of 1 another (see 
Dispose v. 8 a) ; * the lord of a sign in its relation 
to another planet \ 

1598 G. C. Math. Phis. App. in Dariof s Astrology F. iva, 
The qualitie and nature of the disease, .generally, .is to bee 
iudged of the nature of the signe of the 6 house, and the 
dispositor thereof 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 141 For the 
planets (that lord it) are benefick, fortified in their proper 
houses . . influences, irradiations, significators, depositors, 
promisors. 1819 Jas. Wilson Comfit. Diet. Astrol., Dis- 
positor , that planet which disposes of another. 

+ Dispo’sitory, a. Obs. rare. • [f. L. disfosit - 
ppl. stem of dispdnPrc to dispose : see -ORY.] Hav- 


A. 3) 


ing the quality of disposing, fitting, or inclining : 
= Dispositive a. 2. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 103 Preparatory and 
depository workes to Justification. 1641 Heylin Hist. 
Episc. 1. (1657) 66 A depository power. 

||Dispo*sitrix. L. fern, of dispositor = she that 
disposes or arranges. In quot. used altrib.^ Dis- 
posing, dispositive. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 388 If it be so, that the 
gubernatrix and dispositrix mind do thus dispose althings . . 
[on p. 473 the same passage is rendered 4 gubernative dis- 
positive mind 

fDisposori.es, sb.pl., var. desposories, Despon- 
SORIES [Sp. desposorios ] Obs., betrothal. 

^ 1623 Earl of BristolZ,^. 28 Dec. in Hcylids Land 1. 
ii. (1668) 115 Letters \yhich she intended to have written 
the day of her disposories to the Prince her Husband. 

Dispossess (dispfoe's), v. [ad. OF. despos- 
sesser to dispossess (in Godef.), f. des-, Dis- 4 + 
possesscr to Possess. Cf. the parallel med.L. dis - 
possidere , 16th c. F. desposseder, mod.F. dfpossider. 
For the development of sense 2,2 b, cf. Possess.] 

1 . trails. To put (any one) out of possession ; to 
strip of possessions; to dislodge, disseise, oust. 

3565 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 136 The said Roberte 
held possession in the said house till ne was, bie order of 
Lawe, dispossessed. 1595 Siiaks. John 1. i. 131 Shal then 
my fathers Will be of no force, To clisposscsse that childe 
which is not his. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 142 The seat Of 
Deitie supream, us dispossest He trusted to have seis’d. 
1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 49 His father and 
grandfather had been too powerful for the house of Vicenza 
to dispossess them. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 229 
They were dispossessed by the Arghuns of Sind, who were, 
in their turn, expelled by Prince Ctftnrdn. 

b. To deprive (any one) of the possession of (a 
thing). 

1494 Fabyan C/tro/i. vir. 536 V* Sarazyns at this iourney 
were not dispossessyd of y° cytie of Thunys. 1576 F leming 
Pattopl. Epist. 273 Neverthelesse, I am not dispossessed of 
hope. 1603 Siiaks. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 22 Why doe’s my 
bloud thus muster to my heart.. dispossessing all my other 
parts of necessary fitnesse? 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. I.299 
Let a foreign body dispossess water of its coldness. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 389 The empire, .seemed to 
be regarded as already dispossessed of all its rights. 

refl. 2555 Watreman Fardle Facions 11. xii. 278 To dis- 
possesse them selues of all that euer thei haue.^ 2595 Shaks. 
John iv. iii. 23 The king hath dispossest himselfe of vs. 
1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. viii. xijr We have also disj 
possessed ourselves of belief in the reality of retribution. 

+ c. with froviy out of: To drive out ( from a 
possession) ; to expel, banish. Obs. 
x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 272 Having dispossessed 

F. from his charge, he began [etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
28 Who. .will, .quite dispossess Concord and law of Nature 
from the Earth. 1679 J. Smith Narrat. Pop. Plot Ded. 
Bb, Might your Popish Adversaries but once. .dispossess 
you out of the hearts of your Subjects. 1772 A nix. Reg. 
42/1 To make use of force, in dispossessing our people from 
Port Egmont. 

+ d. With double obj. {of omitted). Obs. rare— x . 
1607 Siiaks. Timon 1. i. 138 . 1 will choose Mine heyre from 
forth the Beggars of the world And dispossesse her all. 

+ 2 . To cast out (the evil spirit by which any one 
is possessed) ; to exorcize. Obs. 

1618 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 34 Helpe, helpe, haue mercy, 
dispossesse this fiend. . 2683 Hickes Case Inf Bapt. 53 The 
true Disciples of Christ did then dispossess Devils, 1775 
H. Farmer Devxoniacs N. T. 1. vii. 142 Writers, who .. re- 
present the devil as being every day dispossessed by Chris- 
tians. 

b. To rid (the possessed person) of (an evil 
spirit) ; to free from demoniacal possession. 

*599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 65 There are many possessed 
men in those parts, .who being dispossessed of the vncleane 
spirits, do presently beleeue in Christ who deliuered them. 
1624 Massinger Rcnegado iv. iii, I cannot play the exorcist 
To dispossess thee. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. x. 
(1739) 18 Then Exorcists, that served to dispossess such as 
were possessed by the Devil. 1676 Kidder Charity Dir. 
7 How many he . . Dispossessed, and Raised. xBox Mar. 
Edgeworth Belinda (1832) II. xxviii. 273 He was dispos- 
sessed of the evil spirit of gambling, as if by a miracle. 1845 

G. Oliver Coll. Biog. Soc. of Jesus 74 His fame for dis- 
possessing obsessed persons becoming notorious. 

3 . transf. zn&fg. To dislodge, oust, drive out. 

. *598-9 E. Forde Parisians u. (1661)4 But Fortune.. at an 
instant dispossessed their content. 1601 Shaks. Tzuel. N. 
j iv. ii. 64 Thou shalt hold th' opinion of Pythagoras, .and 
feare to kill a Woodcocke, lest thou dispossesse the soule of 
thy grandam. 1676 Hobbes Iliad j. 451 And having thirst 
and hunger dispossess *830 Herschel Stud. Nat . Phil. 
§ 68 Two kinds of prejudices, which. .moreover, differ ex- 
tremely in the difficulty of dispossessing them. 

Hence Disposse ssed ppl. a. ; Dispossessing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Disposse ss sb. U.S. colloq ., 
the act of ejecting from possession, ejectment, as 
in dispossess proceedings , d. warranty legal pro- 
ceedings or warrant to eject a tenant {Cent. Did.): 
cf. Dispossessory. 

*597 Bp. J* King Jonas (1618) 76 Discountenancings, 
disturbings, dispossessings of them. 1599 Minsheu, Des- 
posseydo,' dispossessed, a X631 Donne in Select. (1840) 96 
We require . , a dislodging, a dispossessing of the sin. 2628 
Earle Microcosm ., Cook (Arb.)47 For that time hee is tame 
and dispossest. 2860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 112 Thousands 
ofth^possessed tenants made their way to London. 

Dispossession (disp/farjan). [n. of action 
from Dispossess ; cf. mod.F. dtpossession. ] 

1 . The action of dispossessing or fact of being 


dispossessed ; deprivation of or ejection from a 
possession. In Law^ Ouster. 

2576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 379 And playd the amct 

rfMlfMIS. tspptimr not Ills -1.. IV . 


rebel! s, seeking not his dispossession onely, but also his it 
struction. 1 660 R. Coke Justice Find. 36 The dispossession 
and disinheritance of another. 1768 Lucksto.ns Com 
III. 201 The remedy by ejectment is in it’s original an action 
brought by one who. hath a lease for years, to repair fist 
injury done him by d ispossession. 1885 A iheitzuvrix May 
661/1 The dispossession of Huntley from the heritage. J 
t b. concr. Something of which one h as beta 
dispossessed. Obs. nonce-use (after possession). 

1640 Quarles Ettchirid. 1. too Warres, whose ends are cot 
to defend your owne Possessions, or to recover yourdispos- 
sessions, are but Princely Injuries. 

2 . The casting out of an evil spirit ; exorcism. 
1600 Darrell (title), A True Narration.. Wherein t v ,e 

doctrine of Possession and Dispossession of DemoniaUi 
.. is particularly applied vnto Somers. x647TRAipC<wr?. 
Mark ix. 28 The dispossession of the devi! out of many 
persons, .in Lancashire, .is vety famous. 1775 H. Farmer 
Demoniacs N. T. m. iii. 351 If by possession they intended 
only to describe a disorder .. the removal of it was all they 
could intend by dispossession. 1863 S. J. Andrews liftej 
our Lord 233 Cures of dispossession were among the earliest 
and commonest of the Saviour's miracles. 

f Disposse'ssment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Dis- 
possess + -MENT,] The action of dispossessing or 
the fact of being dispossessed ; loss. 

1600 Heywood 1st Pt. Edw. IV, v. Wks. 1874 73 ty’ 

husband grieves (alas ! how can he choose?) Fearing the &■ 
possessment of his Jane. 

Disposse’ssor. Also 7 -our. [f. Dispossess 
+ -ou.] One who dispossesses. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (t6r3) 44 To oppugne the dispas- 
sensors of thy Deity. .1611 Iourneur Ath. Trog. nuc 
Wks. 1878 I. 95 , 1 will not be Your dispossessour but your 
Gardian. I will supply your Father's vacant place. 1768 
Black stone Comm. 111 . x8o If the dispossesses has any 
legal claim, he may afterwards exert it, notwithstanding 2 
recovery had against him in these possessory actions i»o 
Pusey Alin. Proph. 228 The remnant of Zion, being de- 
livered. would dispossess their dispossessors. 

DispOSSe’SSOry, a. [f. as prec. + -0KY.] Re- 
lating to dispossession or eviction. 

2 888 Union Signal (Chicago) 5 Apr., The number of dis- 
tress and dispossessory warrants issued. 

Dispo'St, v. [f. Dis- 7 + Post sb . : cf. obs. F. 
desposter , - poester , -postir to dispossess] tram. 
To deprive of a post; to dismiss or drive from a 
post or position. , T , 

r$77 Buchanan Let. to Randolph [‘Masterof the pos es 1 
Wks. (1892) 59 Albeit I be on fut, and ye ryd the postj)- 
ing you als not to dispost myhoste a ^ e ))'" er fc,-l v.,. 
Kelsterne. 2609 J. Davies HolyRoode (x8;6) x? (W«V 
thinke thou see'st..Tbis kindling Cole offammgi - 
Disposted all in post. 2823 Chalmers Serin. 1-255 1 „ 

. . who alone can dispost it from this ascendency. io ? 
Napoleon xlvii. The. .resolution of disposing the Ausum 
general by main force. ^ 2851 Fraser's Mag. A 
Lord George Bentinck died disposted. 

Dispost, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. °^ Dls r r f n 
Disposure (disp^ # 3 f ui). Now rare. [ ■ 

POSE V. + -URE ; cf. C03IPOSURE.] 

1 . Arrangement, order: ^DfsrosmoN L** 
a 2625 Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant ni. She _ 
a mistress of disposure. 2658 Sir T. Browne ^ 
iii. 47 The remarkable disposure of d 1056 ^ TaU 'L 
about the purple Pestill of Aaron. * 7 °+ , ' J (he 
Concl. (1720) 240 In my Disposure of Employ 
Brain, I have thought "fit .to make Invention .the L 

2824 Examiner 71/1 The disposure of the group 

t b. Good order, orderly ar ™ n B e “ e !'/ . j;f e ‘ to 

a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods. Efil. r. Cor » 

. . was .. all order and disposure still. uirrrtion; 

+ 2 . Ordering, control, management, 
dispensation ; = Disposal i, Dispositio- 3 ^ ^ 
1569 Colman Let. in Strype Ann. Ref. ■ JT ,{, s 
posures..and crosses are very grievous to 0 y the 

K. Long tr, Barclays Argenis n*, x > ,u * Children.- 
placing of the Staixes . . out of their influen ^ 1677 
comes the whole disposure of their life a ^ 

Bates Chr. Rclr'g. proved by Reason v. \ -j nr us i,fdS 
posures of providence. 2689 Proc. 

Dissatisfied with the Management and H 1S P - se ^ 

3 . The action of disposing of, 

tling, etc.; bestowal, assignment , - u 
Disposition 4. . 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. H 1st. jets, i \ ; ncer e ar.d 

Rendnng the disposure thereof [revenue] Evriv* 

pure for expenses necessary and P rofl *? ° .Lnment of 
Mem. (.857) III. 173 The disposure and asne J^jrfirrt 
prodigious royal aid of £0,500,000. 7 j 0 f grt: 

•e w“ yo“ have tl 

1873 Browning Red 0«r. 
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Disposure of the commerce — that took ^^-rwgposAM’ 
"t 4, Power or right to dispose oi , 
Disposition 4 b. Obs. . trtt hedisp^ ore 

2606 Ford Honor Tri. (1843) 13 1 ^ c ^ in . ; c u rren d«n n S 
of his ladie. 1630 Massinger Picture 1. 

My will and faculties to your disposure. yjj SD05l! re ‘J: 
PL cone. Quakers no At the Will “IK. iii. 3 ? J, 
Almighty we are. a 1693 UrquhaRT ^ 0 j- eaC h M* 3 

acquire Creditors is not at the Dispo 
Arbitriment. r. Oh. 

1 5. Turn of mind ; — DisrosiH * • u ;j a, 

2613 Chapman Revenge Bussy dAtm ^ doe Aa) 

sweet disposure, As much^ abhorring to 
vnnaturall and bloudy action. nmnOT 

Dispotto, dispotical, obs. ff. D a 
D ispouse, yar. form of Despoisi *• 


t 
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DISPBOEIT, 


f Dispower, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] traits. 
To deprive of power. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 66 How could they do less having 
power, then desert and dispower him? 

Dispoyle, -spoyly, obs. ff. Despoil v. 
tDispraxtice. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] Dis- 
continuance. 

1673 Penn Alex. Coppersm. Rebuked 10 Well satisfied 
with any Member’s Dispractice of an orderly Performance. 

t Disprai’sable, a. Obs. [f. Dispraise v. 4* 
-able. Cf. OF. dcsprisable reprehensible, f. des- 
priser to dispraise.] Worthy of dispraise or blame. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. viii. 325 He therbi be. .preisable or 
dispreisable, doing honestli or doing dishonestli. 1553 
Grimalde Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 49 Innumerable other 
diuersities ther be of nature and of maners'no deal yet dis* 
praysable. 1630 R. Johnson s Kingd. <$• Commzo. 639 Onely 
in this it is dispraisable . . it bringeth forth Inhabitants of 
savage .. and inhumane behaviour. 16.. T. Adams Wks. 
(1861-2) II. 462 (D.) It is dispraisable either to be senseless 
or fenceless. 1735 Johnson Dhpraisible , unworthy of 
commendation. Diet. 

Bispraise (dispre l *z), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Praise 
sb . ; or f. Dispraise v. after praise sb. Cf. OF. 
despriz , despiis , and see Disprize jA] ' 

' 1 . The action or fact of dispraising ; the opposite 
of praise ; expression of disparagement ; blame, 
censure. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. vi, The morall sense they 
cloke full subtyly. In prayse or dysprayse, as it is reason- 
able. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 218 He began to make 
a long Oration in his dispraise. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 167 
To mee reproach Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. 
1783 Hailes Antiq. Ckr. Ck. i. 3 Does not necessarily 
imply either praise or dispraise. Z852 Tennvson Death 
Dk. Wellington 73 In praise and in dispraise the same, 
A man of well-attemper’d frame. 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1877) II. xix. 197 Charles VI would not hear a word in his 
dispraise. 

2 . with a and pi. An act or instance of disprais- 
ing or blaming, b. A cause of blame, discredit, 
or disgrace. 

1535 Covekdale Wisd. iv, heading. , A disprayse of the 
wicked. 1380 Sidney Arcadia m. (1724) II. 718 Little did 
the melancholick Shepherd regard either his dispraises, or 
the other’s praises. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen x\\. 12 9 To bee 
praised of a man utterly unworthy of any praise himselfe, 
is a dispraise. 1734 Richardson 1 Grand iso n I. xxxvi.257 
How far from a dispraise in this humane consideration. 
1872 Howells IVedd. Journ. 33 As they twittered their 
little dispraises. * 

Bispraise (dispr^-z), v. Forms: 4-5 dis- 
preise-n, 4-7 disprayse, 5 despreise, des-, 
dyspreyse, 5-6 dysprayse, 5-7 despraise, 6 
disproyse, -prease, 6-7 disprase, 4- dispraise, 
[a. OF. despreisicr , -preiser, - pidsier , — Pr. des- 
pi-czar, despreciar , Sp. despreciar , It. disprezzarc : 
—late L . or Romanic type *dispretiare for cl.L. 
dlpreticire : see Depreciate and De- I. 6. 

In OF., originally, the tonic stem had fris -, the atonic 
•pretS; hence inf. despreisicr, 3 sing. pr. desprise. But 
these distinctions were subseq. confused, and at length 
levelled under the fris- form : thence Eng. Disprize.] 

1 . traits. To do the opposite of to praise; to 
speak of with disparagement, depreciation, blame, 
or disapprobation ; to blame, censure. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27585 (Cott.) We agh ilk [fallen] man 
upraise, and in vr liert vrself dispraise. C1386 Chaucer 
Mclib. T 105 (Harl.) Who-so wil haue Sapience schal no 
man desprayse. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1053 For to dispreisen, 
and to blame That best deserven love and name. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. iv. lxix. 47 She dispraysed hym in that, 
that he worshypped a man y l was nayled vpon a Crosse. 
3547-64 Bauldwin A l or. Philos. (Palfr.) 166 Doe not that 
thy selfe, which thou dispraisest in another. 1612 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Pref. Wks. (1653) 12 Foxes dispraise the grapes 
they cannot reach. 3616 B. Jonson Epigr. I. lii. To Cen- 
sorious Courtling, I rather thou should’st utterly Dispraise 
my Work, than praise it frostily. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 
288_f 3 While they like my Wares they may dispraise my 
Writing. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxvi. 250 Johnson, 
who . . rarely praised or dispraised things by halves. 1832 
Robertson Led. 177 Men who cannot praise Drydeu with- 
out dispraising Coleridge. 

absol. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 235/1 To fore thys tyme 
I despreysed and scorned and wend there had ben none 
other lyf than this, c x6oo Sh ahs. Sonn. xcv, That tongue 
that tells the story of thy dales .. Cannot dispraise. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 1. vh 16 When he intends to praise or dis- 
praise, he will doe it to the purpose. 1878 Miss Tytler 
Anne A sene i. in Sunday Mag. 36 As for you or any other 
.. I will not dispraise, because I know you not. 

f 2 . To speak of depreciatingly or contemp- 
tuously; to depreciate, despise. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Melib. t 5 Whan Prudence had herd hire 
husbond avaunte him of his richesse. .dispreising the power 
of his adversaries. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 59 Fabius despniised 
renommee and vayne glorie, but onlie gafe his solicitude, 
thought, and his bisy cure about the comon profit of Rome. 
c 1300 Melusine xx. 113 Dyspreyse not your enmyes though 
they be litel, but make euer good watche. 

3 . To bring dispraise upon, to cause to be depre- 
ciated or despised, rare. 

1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia vm. (1881) ee6 These riches 
shall not fade away in life, Nor any death dispraise. 

Hence Disprai-sed fpl. a . ; Disprai-sing- vhl. 
sb. and ppl.a.-, Dispral'singly Wn. 

C1385 Chaucer Pan. T. r 4=3 In dispreisynge of hym 
that men preise. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 101/= Dispraysmge, 
depranado. 1516 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 038 Ally 
crymes of y e tonge, as sclaunders, detraccyons . . or dis- 


praysynges, etc. 1552 Huloet, Dispraysed, despedus , des- 
picatus , obiredatus. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 72 When 
I haue spoke of you dbpraisingly. 1839 F rased s Mag. 
XIX. 31 [He] is dtspraisingly sketched by the authoress. 

Bisprai’ser. [-er *.] One who dispraises. 

J 53 2 1 'iNDALE Expos. <§■ Notes Wks. 194 Cursed be the., 
dispraysers of them that be good to bring them out of 
fauour. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, vi. iii. 
(R.) Praisers and dispraisers many times doe but aime at 
their own ends, and do not think all they say. 1880 Ruskin 
in 19 tk Cent. VIII. 201 Unbeliever, unmaker, and dispraiser. 
Hence Dispraiseress, a female dispraiser. 
x6ix Cotgr., Despriscresse, a disesteemeres.se, despiseresse, 
or dispraiseresse of. 

f Bispr arse worthy, a- Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 
praise sb., after praiseworthy.'] Worthy or deserv- 
ing of dispraise ; blameworthy. 

J 553 . Grimalde Cicero's Offices lit. (1558) X37 If they bee 
dispraiseworthye who haue held their peace, what is to bee 
thought of those who haue used a vainnesse of talke ? 

Disprave, bad form of Deprave. 

1402 Hoccleve Letter 0/ Cupid 265 Than to deprave 
[Speght's ed. Chaucer dispraue] wommen generally. 

t Bisprayer, Obs. rare. [Dis- 9 : cf. OF. 
desprier to unsay a prayer.] ? Deprecation. 

1615 Daniel Queen’s Arcadia m. v. Wks. (1717) 194 
That Sound of Words, that answers not the Tone Of my 
Dispra3'ers in th’ Accents of like Moan. 

Bispread, dis spread (disprc*d), v. arch. 
Forms : 6 dispred, despreed, 7- dispread, dis- 
spread. Pa. t. and pplc. dispread ; 6 despred, 
6-7 dispred, 7- disspred, (pa. pple. erron. 7 dis- 
preden, S -edden). [f. di-, Dis- 1 -f Spread v.] 

1 . traits. To spread abroad or out; to extend, 
expand, dilate, open out. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 17 Drawneof fayre Pecocks, that 
excell in pride. And full of Argns eyes their tayles dis- 
predden wide. 1591 — Virg. Gnat 242 Looslie on the 
grassie greene dispredd. 1596 — F. Q. v. xii. 13 Like as 
a tender Rose .. Dispreds the glorie of her leaues gay. 
1600 Fairfax 7 'asso 1. xl. 9 Baldwine his ensigne faire did 
next despreed. x6x6 Sandys Fs. cxx. in Farr A". P. Jas. !, 
[1848) 80 A vine on wall disspred. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. 
xxiv. 51 Dispreden farr, Farre as the Terebinth, my branches 
are. 17x4 Solomon's Song in Steele's Poet. Misc. 242 While 
opening Buds their folded Leaves dis-spread. 1738 Wesley 
Psalms xlv. iv, Dispread the Victory of thy Cross, a 1766 
W.^ Thompson Hymn to May • xxii. 3 Have ye not seen .. 
Striding the clouds a bow dispredden wide? 1838 Mrs. 
Browning Vis. Pods 203 The lady stood beside his head, 
Smiling a thought, with hair dispread. 1863 W. Lancaster 
Praelerita 64 The disunited, desolated hands Listless of 
use and nervelessly disspread. 

2. intr. (for rcjlf) 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 40 His face they [his lockes] 
overgrew, And over all his shoulders did dispred. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul 1. 1. xlix, She is the centre from whence 
all the light Dispreads. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 209 
Tyrant Heat, dispreading through the sky With rapid 
sway. 

Hence Disprea'd ppl.a . ; Dispreading-z^/. sb.; 
Disprea # der, one who spreads abroad. 

1636 Fealty Clam's Myst. ii. 15 Joseph of Arimathea.. 
a great dispreader of the Gospel. 1642 H. More Song 
o/Soul 11. in. iv. x, Dispread exility Of slyer reasons fails. 
1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 48 Dispredders both of vice 
and error, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. vi. (1821) 361 
The dispreadings and distended radiations of his love. 
1890 Spectator 15 Feb., Prophets descend from the ceiling 
of the Sistine to become andirons, and their dispread limbs 
find a motive in the poker and tongs. 

Disprease, -preise, obs. ff. Dispraise. 
Bisprejudice, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trails. 
To free from prejudice. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess . 11. vii. § 5 (R.) Those 
. . will easllie be .. disprejudiced in point of the doctrine. 

DisprepaTe, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] trails. 
To render unprepared. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xliv, A confederacy of deceivers 
that . . endeavour . . to extinguish in them [men] the light, 
both of nature and the Gospel ; and so to disprepare them 
for the Kingdom of God to come. 

t Bispre’SS, v. Obs. [f. Bis- 1 + Press vi] 
trails. To press or force asunder or apart. 

1605 Timme Quersit. in. 156 Mercurial vapours thickened 
into CIoudes..and. .not able to be depressed. 1617 Mark- 
ham Caval. l 83 The searing of the skinne..doth so seauer 
and dispresse it, that it will neuer after ineete close together 
againe. a 1627 Hayward Edzu. VI (1630) 92 Princes . . in 
no case to endure their supreame authority to be force- 
ably either oppressed or depressed by their subjects. 

Bisprie*st, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] traits. To 
deprive of the priesthood. 

1563-87 Foxe A.fi M. (1596) 131/2 If he did well in so 
dispreesting and discharactering Formosus. x6xx Florio, 

S fret are, to vnpriest, to dispriest. 

Bisprince : see Dis- 7 b. 

Disprison (disprrz’n), v. [Dis- 7 c. Cf. obs. 

F. desprisonner, mod.F. dip-.] trails. To set free 
from prison. Hence Dispri'soned ppl. a. 

1842 Lytton Zaitoni vi. vii, The disprisoned mind. 

Disprivacied (disprsi-varid),///. a. [f. Dis- 
7 a.] Deprived or bereft of privacy. 

1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. 4890 III. 93 
On the poet’s dis-privacied moods, .the pert critic intrudes. 

Disprivilege (dispri viledg), V. Also 7-S 
-edge. [Dis- 7 a (or 6).] 

1 . traits. To deprive (a person) of privilege. 
a 1617 Bayne On Eph.{ 1658) 125 Our love must be shewed 
them . . unlesse their foolish lewdness dis-priviledge them. 


1670 Penn Lib. of Consc. iv. Wks. (1726)1.452 Soactingand 
believing, dispriviledges them for ever of that Recompence. 
1882 Trans. R . Hist. Soc. X. 253 One ought not to dis- 
privi/ege a person without his knowledge. 

+ 2 . To annul or undo the privilege of. Obs. rare. 

1622 H. Sydenham Scmt. Sol. Occ. ir. (1637) 141 Let not 
my zeale to the Priest disprivilege my allegiance to my King. 

t Bisprrze, sb. Obs. Also 6 disprice. [a. 
OF. despris 1 disesteeme, contempt, disdaine * 
(Cotgr.), earlier despriz — It. disprezzo , Sp. dis- 
precio late L. type *dispretium. See Disprize v. 
and cf. Prize, Price.] Disparagement, deprecia- 
tion, contempt. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus 11. 61 haif done greit dispric[e]. 
C1636 James Iter Latte. (Cheth. Soc.) Introd. 36 In disprize 
of death. 


Disprize (disprerz), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 

5 despryse, 5-6 desprise, dispryse, 6 dyspryse, 
7 disprise, 7- disprize. [a. late OF. desprisc-r 
for original despreisicr (tonic stem desprise) : see 
Dispraise, which represents the earlier OF. form.] 

X. trails. To depreciate, undervalue ; to hold 
in small repute or in contempt, arch. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met.xn. xiv, He desprised Hector and 
his menace. 1484 — Chivalry (Caxton) 80 Kynge Alysander 
in desprysing auarice and couetyse had nhvey the handes 
stratched forthe for to gyue unto his knyghtes. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr.fi Cr. iv. v. 74 *Tis done like Hector ; but securely done, 
A little proudly, and great deale dispriring The knight 
oppos’d. 1644 Quarles Barnabas <5- B. (1851) 147 And wilt 
thou more disprize the giver than the gift ? xB86 [see 
Disfrjzed below.] 

+ b. To make of small account ; to dishonour. 
1508 A. Cadiou Porteous of Noblenes in Compl. Scot. (x8or) 
Introd. 204 He desprisis his nobilnes that, .kepis noght hym 
selue clene. 

f c. To bring into depreciation. Obs. 
a 1687 Cotton Ode to Lydia (T.) Dishevel, sunset, thy 
yellow hair, Whose ray does burnished gold disprize. 

+ 2 . To dispraise, disparage, decry ; to speak of 
slightingly. Obs. 

15x4 Barclay Cyt. «$- Uplottdyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 The 
frosty wynter. . Whichemen than praysed, they now dyspn-se 

6 hate. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xviii. 33 Thair fact 
and act all Scotland now disprysis. 1621 Quarles A rgnlus 
ty P. (1678) 4 Some trust to fame, some secretly disprize Her 
worth. 

Hence Disprrzed ppl. a . ; Dispri’zing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1300 Burgh Rcc. Edin. 20 Oct. (Jam.) William Paterson 
[and] Patrick Lowiesoun convict be ane assyse vpoun the 
disprysing of William Todrig, baillie, invadand him with., 
drawin swordis. 1560 Rolland Crt. Vent/s 11. 179 Bot be 
no way in Venus disprysing. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 72 
For who would beare . . The pangs of dispriz’d Loue.. x886 
Dowden Shelley I. iv. 154 Haunted by thoughts of his own 
disprized love. 

Dispro'babilize, v. rare. [f. Pis- 6 + Proba- 
BlLlZE.J trails. To deprive of probability, render 
improbable. Hence Dispro-ba’bilizing ppl. a. ; 
Disprobabiliza’tion. 

1827 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. m. 13 The principal 
fact will be considered as being, in a greater or less degree, 
disprobabilized. Ibid., The existence of this disprobabihzing 
fact. Ibid. 16 Notice cannot but be taken of the opposite 
effect, disprobabilization. 

+ Disproba-tion. Obs. [Djs- 9, after dis- 
prove.] = Disapprobation. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. ir. vi. no The Books 
of Exodus and Numbers record ten several disprobations 
and murmurings of the people against Moses . . Neither did 
the peoples disprobation of his just Power, .unking David. 

Dispro*bative, rare. [Dis* 10, after dis- 
prove.] That tends to disprove. 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 23 A disprobative Circumstance. 
j8z7 — Ration. Judic. Evid. in. 16 Little need for con- 
sidering the probative force (the disprobative force it will 
here be held). 

Disprofe, -proffe, obs. ff. Disproof. 
t Disprofe’SS, V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] trails. 
To renounce the profession of. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 20 His armes, which he had 
vowed to disprofesse, She.. did about him dresse. 

DisprO’fit, sb. Obs. or arch. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Profit The opposite of profit ; disadvantage, 
detriment. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. VII. 618 All was ruled by the quene fc 
her counsayll. to the great disprofite of the kynge « nis 
realme. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's H 1st. S CPi - v1 ‘ 

Weiris ar begun, with gret slauchtir on baith 
proffet and skaith. 1620 Markham Fare w. 


(x668) 120 You shall want their Company .. which 

discomfort and disprofit. X75X Wesley Ir hs. (1 7 ) ^ ■ 

125 Adjectives signifying, .disprofit. .govern 3 
1837 Carlyle A/irabeait Misc. (1872) V. 217 > 

much: with an eye to profit, to redress ofdisp • 
f b. with a and pi. A disadvantage. • 
a 1568 Coverdale Bk. Death } . vm. V . ks. II. 5 $ AH^the 
aforesaid disprefits an ^ gnefs do just > di * ofit5 arising 

^didvantAgeto; to injure, in- 

commode, incorn en^ {He] commendvd hym to 

'f 3 ™nV that the pryson shold net dUproufyte hym. 
wm lv lI Turrer Select. Rec. Oxferd 113 The Tonne 
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is not profited by them, but .. disprofited. 1660 tr. Para- 
cels us' ArcJtidoxisw. no* That which is Innate doth neither 
profit, or disprofit anyone. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. 
vii, Of the whole two thousand there are not now half a 
score, .that will profit or disprofit us. 1850 — Lattcr-d. P . 
vii. (1872) 246. 

t 2 . inlr. (for ref.) To failto profit ; to receive 
disadvantage or injury. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 88_He hath sene no 
worse menne than those that disprofited in monasteries. 
Hence Dispro*fited///.tz., Dispro'flting vbl. sb. 
2599 Minsheu, Desaprovechado, disprofited. 1632 Sher- 
wood, A disprofiting, Endommageinent . 

t Dis pro -fit able, a . Obs. [f. Dis- 10 -f Pro- 
fitable: cf. obs. F. despr oft able (16th c. in 
Godef.).] Unprofitable ; detrimental. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen . VIII {an. 19) {1809) 739 He had 
..discharged 12 Articles whiche were moste grevous & dis- 
profitable to the Frenche Kyng. 1572 R. H. tr. Lavatcrus' 
Ghostcs To Rdr. (1596) A iij, Profitable therefore it is. .vnto 
many, and disprofitable vnto none. 

Disproof (dispn/’f). Forms : 6 disprofe, 
-proufe, -prove, 6- disproof, [f. His- 9 + Proof, 
after Disprove.] The proving of a thing not to 
be what is asserted; refutation, confutation; the 
evidence constituting such refutation. 

1531 Elyot Go v. 1. xiv. (1883) 153 Therm they do dili- 
gently obserue the rules ot Confirmation and Confutation, 
wherin resteth protif and disproufe. IS33 More A ttsw. 
Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1099/2 These woordes haue . . in them- 
selfe, neither any thyng in disprofe of the very eating of 
his flesh, nor for the profe yt he ment the beliefe of hys 
death. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earthy 1. 45 A fuller and 
more effectual Disproof of the recited opinions. 1825 Syd. 
Smith Wks . (1859) II. 66/1 Such allegations .. are scarce 
ever susceptible of specific disproof. 1884 tr. Lotze* s 
Metaph. 194 Such a proof., has never been attempted; the 
burden of disproof has been thrown on the opposite view. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this ; a dis- 
proving fact or piece of evidence. 

a 1650 May Satir, Puppy (1657) 20 Lest he should betray 
himself to an eminent disproof. 165)9 Bentley Phal. Pref. 
51 A sufficient Disproof of this malicious Calumny. 1877 
E. R. Conder Bos. Faith v. 233 Lightly to pass over all.. 
Irreconcilable facts as mere difficulties, not disproofs. 

t Disprcrperty, v. 0 />s. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] 
traits. To deprive of property ; to dispossess. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. n. 1. 264 He would Haue made them Mules, 
silenc’d their Pleaders, And dispropertied their Freedomes. 

Disproportion (dispropooujhn), [f. Dis- 9 
+ Proportion : perh. a. F. disproportion (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Want of proportion in number, quantity, size, 
etc. ; lack of symmetry or due relation of quantity 
or number between things or parts of the same 
thing ; the condition of being out of proportion. 

*555 Eden Decades 190 The disproportion that they haue 
to all other beastes. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. hi. xxit. 
214 Let there be no great disproportion in age. a 1656 Bp. 
Hall in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. cxliv. 3 The dispropor- 
tion betwixt us and them [gnats] is but finite. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 196. r 3 The disproportion will always he 
great between expectation and enjoyment. 3878 Masque 
Poets 208 Evil perhaps being nothing more nor less Than 
good in disproportion or excess. . 1880 Dixon Windsor III. 
xxxiii. 325 A sense of disproportion lifts men into mirth. 

b. with a and pi . : An example of this ; some- 
thing out of proportion. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars r. xxxviii, Disproportions harmony 
do break. 1604 Shaks. Oth. hi. iii. 233 Foule disproportions, 
Thoughts vnnaturall. 1667 Milton P. L. Viii. 27 Reasoning 
I oft admire, How Nature wise and frugal could commit 
Such disproportions. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 672 
A leg too long, or some other disproportion. 

Dispropo’rtion, v. [f. the sb. Cf. F. dis- 
proportions er .] t rates. To render or make out of 
due proportion. 

x 593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, hi. ii. 160 Shee did corrupt frayle 
Nature with some Bribe . . To shape my Legges of an vn- 
equall size, To dis-proportion me in euery part, a 1631 
Donne Lett. (1651) 7 Nothing disproportions us .. as mur- 
muring. 1838 Lytton Alice xi. viii, Statutes that dispro- 
portion punishment to crime. 1864 W. Fairbairn in Reader 
27 Feb. 270/1 It is even possible so to disproportion the top 
and bottom areas of a wrought-iron girder, .as to cause it to 
yield with little more than half the ultimate strain. 

Dispropo’rtionable, a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Out ol due or symmetrical proportion ; dispropor- 
tionate. 

3589 Puttenham Eng. Poeste m. xxiv. (Arb.) 283 So was 
the kings action proportionable to his estate and therefore 
decent, the Philosophers, disproportionable both to his pro- 
fession and calling and therefore indecent. 1640 Wilkins 
Nfiv Planet vi. (1707) 209 Such an incredible Celerity, as is 
altogether disproportionable to its Bigness. <1x717 Blackall 
Wks. (1723) 1. 136 Seeing . . the good and evil things of this 
Life and of the next are so vastly disproportionable.^ 1760-72 
tr. yuan Ulloa's Voy. <cd. 3) I. 124 Its belly is, in large- 
ness, very disproportionable to its body. 
Disproportionableness. [f. prec. + 
-ness.J The quality of being out of proportion. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 131 Consisting of crudities, dis- 
proportionablenesse. 1664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. 336 From 
the disproportionableness of the seventh Age of the world 
to the rest. 1894 Neevsfr., A correspondent . . has sub- 
mitted the word ‘ disproportionableness as the longest in 
the English language. 

Dispropo'rtionably, adv. [f. as prec. + 
ly-.] In a manner or to an extent which is out 
of due proportion ; disproportionately. 


1608 Dispute Quest. Kneeling Sacrament 3 Why doe wee 
..disproportionably and unsutably .. demeane our selues at 
the table and feast of our Lord Iesus. 1770 Langjiohne 
Plutarch (1S79) I. 176/2 His head was disproportionably 
long. 1838 Lytton Alice 65 The room was almost dispro- 
portionably lofty. 

Dispropo’rtional, a. and sb. [f. Dispro- 
portion* -a l; cf. F. disproporlionnelJ] 

A. adj. -Disproportionate. 

1609 Holland Aittm. Marcell. Annot. Cija, Then the 
length were disproportionall to the breadth. 1645 Milton 
Colast. (1851) 371 To force the continuance of manage be- 
tween mtndes found utterly unfit, and disproportional, is 
against nature. 1692 Locke Educ. 158 It is very dispro- 
portional to the Understanding of childhood. 

B. sb. A disproportional quantity or number. 

a 1696 Scarburch Euclid (1705) 102 Having finished his 
Explanations of. .Proportionals, anci DisproportionaJs. 
Hence Dispropo-rtionalness — next. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). In recent Diets. 

Disproportionaiity. [f. prec. + -itv.] The 
quality of being disproportional. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. hi. lx, The world so’s 
setten free From that untoward disproportionalitie ; 1668 
■— Div. Dial, n. xii. (1713) 125 That poison is nothing but 
disproportionality of particles to the particles of our own .. 
Bodies. 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. 374 For. .services of the 
occasional class . . Pay, by disproportionality excessive. 

Dispropo*rtionaUy, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly* ] 
In a manner or to an extent that is out of pro- 
portion. 

1755 in Johnson. 1839 Johnston in Proc. Berzu. Nat. 
Club I. No. 7. 201 The eyes of the embryo, at this period 
disproportionally large. 1845 McCulloch Taxation it. ix. 
(1852)334 Disproportionally heavy taxes are the great cause 
of smuggling. 1880 T. W. Webb in Nature XXI. 213 The 
satellites [of Mars] ., are .. so disproportionally minute, 
according to our limited ideas of proportion. 

Disproportionate, a. [f. Dis- 10 + Pro- 
portionate a. Cf. F. disproportionui (i 6th c.) : 
see -ate 2 .] Out of proportion ; failing to observe 
or constitute due proportion ; inadequately or exces- 
sively proportioned. Const, to. 

1555 Eden Decades 189 His toonge. . very longe and thynne 
and much disproportionate to his bodye. 16x4 Selden Titles 
Hon. 135 Neither is this annointing much disproportionat 
to that. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 181 A long re- 
pentance is a disproportionate price for a short enjoyment. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. iv. § 53 (1875) 176 Effects 
extremely disproportionate to causes. 1867 F reeman Norm. 
Coitq. (1876) I. iv. 246 Dwelling at an apparently dispropor- 
tionate length on some subjects. 

tDispropo’rtionated, a. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -ED 1.] = prec. Hence + Disproportion- 
atedness =» Disproportionateness. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath. u. 100 The qualitie [of Bath 
waters] especially disproportionated with as great a degree 
of heat, .cannot be induced but by an especial heat. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul Notes 391 No such vast excentricity 
as there, nor disproportionatednesse of Orbs and motions. 
1668 — Div. Dial. I. 23 That thinner Element being dis- 
proportionated to the Lungs of either Birds or Beasts. 

Dispropo’rtionately, adv . [f. as prec. + 
-ly ^.] In a manner or to an extent which is out 
of proportion, inadequate, or excessive. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. ii. 8 (T.) He. .dispropor- 
tionately divideth his days. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth iv. 
(1722) 294. Nothing should happen unseasonably, unfitly, 
disproportionately. 1705 BosmaN Guinea 250 The Head 
disproportionately large. 1867 FroUde Short Stud., Criti- 
cism ff Gospel 161 Among the multitude the elements are 
disproportionately mixed. 

Dispropcrrtionateness. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being out of proportion. 

x668 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xviii. (1713) 147 The Incon- 
gruity and Disproportionateness of the Use of them. 28*9 
Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 258 It would argue a dis- 
proportionateness, a want of balance. 187^ Farrar Christ 
x. 1 19 Everyone must have been struck, .with the apparent 
disproportionateness between the cause and the effect. 

DispropOTtioned, ppl. a. [f. Dispropor- 
tion V. + -ED ; cf. F. disproportion:! c. ] Made or 
rendered out of proportion ; disproportionate. 

1597 Hooker Eccl Pol. v, lxxviii. (1611) 424 It argueth a 
disproportioned minde in them whom so decent orders dis- 
please.^ x6io Shaks. Temp.x. i. 290 He is as dispropor- 
tion^ in his Manners As in his shape. 2699 Bentley Phal. 
533 * x 7 8 7 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 299 The women and 
children are often employed in labors disproportioned to 
their sex and age. 2851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt . xxvui, 
I gazed at the huge disproportioned heads. 

+ b. Inconsistent. Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 2 Duke. There’s no composition in 
this Newes, That giues them Credite. 2 Sen. Indeed, they 
are disproportioned. 

+ Dispro’priate, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + L. pro- 
pritim own, possession, property, after appropriate , 
expropriate .] Pratts. To deprive of the ownership 
(^/'something) ; to dispossess. 

x6x3PuRCHAs/ , /%'r/;;w£Vii. vii. 1x3 Whoknoweth whether 
those Appropriations did not .. dispropriate them of that 
which in a juster proprietie was given them ? 

Disprovable (dispr/?vab , l), a. [f. Disprove 

V. + -ABLE.] 

+ 1 . Reprehensible, to be disapproved. Obs. 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse, The third and last cause why 
masse prayer is disprovable is by reason therin it is prayed 
r C ’^* Folke Ref tit. R astel yog We receive them, or 

refuse them, as they be approuable or disprouable by the 
saide.. doctrine. 


2 . Capable of being disproved; refutable 

16SS Bovi n F.nq. Notion Nat. 1.4 (L) Th e 
bleness and immutability of the heavenly bodies is mo-e 
than probably disproveable by the sudden and 
generation, changes, and destruction of the spots of tke\- 
1873 W, R. Greg Enigmas of Life Pref. 5 No disprorabh 
datum is suffered to intrude. 

Disproval (dispni-val). ran. [f.Disrr.ovi+ 
-Ah.] The act of disproving ; disproof. 

1614 Jackson Creed 111. 11. v. [vi.] 5 1. 47 Whiih tr M 
European is likely to resort for a disprouall of his reiatiox 
1871 Mqrley Voltaire (1886) 250 A direct disproval of the 
alleged facts on which the system professes to rest. 
Disprove (dispr«-v), v. Also 5 dis-,dysprere, 
7 disproove. Pa. pple. disproved ; also dis- 
proven. [a. OF. dcsprovc-r, -protwer, f. da-, L. 
dis - + prover to Prove. Farly variants ivere De- 
preve, Deprove, q.v. 

The OF. stressed -stem form desprutve, - freuve , gave the 
variant disprove , whence (on the analogy of strong verb*, as 
weave, woven) the pa. pple. disproven .] 

1 , tra?ts. To prove (an assertion, claim, etc.) 
to be false or erroneous ; to show the fallacy or 
non-validity of; to refute, rebut, invalidate. 

c 2380'WYCLiF Sel. Wks. III. 345 It is no nede to argue 
her for to disprove J>is foli. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 22 j 2 
The which thyng . . by an even Juge to be proved erda* 
proved, a 1400 Fist ill of Susan 294, 1 schal be procts apert 
disproue bis a-pele, For nede. a 2450 Cent. Myst. (1851)315 
Their owyn pepyl han dysprevyd A l that I have for the sepd 
or mevyd. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ir. vu. (idn) 72 Neifier 
doth . . the infirmity of men ouerthrow or dbproue this. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. m. ii. 105, I speake not to disprooue what 
Brutus spoke, But heere I am ; to speake what I do know. 
1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 346 A lesson which philosophy 
never taught, which wit cannot ridicule, nor sophistry 
prove. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, ix. 25‘t There h a 
mighty difference between not proven and disproven. 1856 
Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. i. (1858) 53 No one can now prove or 
disprove the tradition. 1875 Jowett Flato{t&, 2) HI- 363 
Nay, he replied, that is already disproven. 

b. To prove to be non-existent or fictitious, 

c 1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 29 How she dispreved hys 
goddes. c 1440 Cafgrave Life St. Kath. iv. 1576 Saturne, 
fie firste whom ye soo dispreue. 

2 . To prove, (a. person) to be untrue or erroneous 
in his statements ; to convict (a person) of false- 
hood or error ; to refute, confute. Obs. or arch. 

1589 Cog an Haven Health ccx jv. (1636) 227 Some pe^ 
venture will disprove mee by their ovyne experience. 
Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 272 Disproue this Villatne, if thou M< 
a man : He sayes, thou told’st him that his wife was » ' • 
2633 Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 42 Ye Sadduceesareintb; 
palpably disproved. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1. 1»- 
of these that did this was Dr. Ca! flail, in tvro senn 
preached in the same cathedral, the bishop present t 
himself disproved. 1749 Chesterf. Lett.lt. ecu. 267 S 
you.. happen to disprove me. 

■j* 3 . To disallow authoritatively ; to disapprov , 
Also intr. with of. Obs. t 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (2652) 100 
other [Art] is disproved and plainely forebod. *494 * . ; 
C/m vi vii. ups Let not the rudenesse of them hymM' 
For to dysproue thys ry'me dogerell. 2594 ” 00 ^ ju. 
Pol. 11. viii. (1611) 78 Men are only not disproved orfl 
allowed of God for them. 1628 Venner Tobacco^) ^ 
I wonder why some disprove the taking ot^ion^^ 


meal s. 1720 Wodrcnv Corr. ( 184 3) II . 
prove the method of his licensing. 1824 

'm -Kinrrc ^ilrip 


3 For my share, I d* 
Ferriek/^^ 
— a do 


viii, They have seen other things either better or wors , 
can, therefore, either improve or disprove them. . 

Hence Disproved ppl. a., Dispro’Ving, • • 
1587 Golding Dc Mornay i. 10 This also * ' va f.? jj. i. 

ing of the false Gods. % XS98 Barret 
25 Chaunging those disproued blacke Biije 
into good Muskets. 2639 Ld. Digby Le- • _.* 
(1652) 92 Credulity being so easie and natur , 
so difficult. 

Disprove, obs. form of Disproof. 

Dispro-vement. rare. [f. D ’ s F E “ T ^ ro v- 
-jient.J Tbe action or fact of disproving, • F 
ing not to be true ; disproof. - { l0 Rdr., 

i66z J. Chandler Van dlelmont sOrmt- . ‘ had said. 
They esteemed his disprovement °f l”l al „ . c n - Mcn&h 
for a decision of the matter. 1886 which 

XXVIII. 695 The scientific discovery - . arouno ^ 

Mr. Lawes’s subsequent work centred " 

ment of Liebig’s mineral*ash theory. OnevhO 

DisprO'ver. [f. as prec. + -ER k] , 

disproves; a refit ter. *fb. A disappr® , ^ 

a 2639 Wotton Dk. Buckhut. in SelecL {tor . # tun** 

283 A concurrence of two extremes, witt. 1 H. 

by most of the same commer.ders and dup • what 
More Annot. GlanvilCs Lux 0.6 8 We may obsen 
a weak Disprover he is of Pre-existence. . ... To 

Disprovi'de, ». arch. [Dis- «■] 
fail to provide lor; to leave unpro> 
Disprovrdedy^/. a., unprovided, uns 'Pr 
furnished (F . dlpourvit). „ s wde u?' 

152. Barclay Sallust's vnongh ofg 

hurt nor disprouyde themwhylejie had ^ ^ ^ p, _' 


Irons. 
jded. 

, lied, no' 


ii ynowg“ i 

ouy&on.' 2599 Sa ndys to 

Papacie is not dispro\nded of his >nstrum ^ imp 311 ?: 
these also. <11691 Boyle Wks. VI- 40 (K- ^ ^ 
lutanist, who has hu song book and ni CAR Lirl 

but is altogether disprovided of string-- 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 53/ Much disprovided , dcsUtutc. 

Dispuile, dispute, obs. w _ + pctP ^*1 
Dxspulp (dispzt'lp), v. [f Dis* / 
tram. To remove the pulp f* r0 Fl* , { z C ofTee. 

2895 Black White 6 Apr. 467/1 Dispulpm? 
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DISPUTATIVENESS. 


t Disptrlverate, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 5.] 
trails. To dissolve into dust. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 13 (D.) Confusion shall 
dispulverate All that this round Orbiculer doth beare. 

Dispume, -ation, var. fF. Despume, -atiok. So 
D ispuma-tious a. t characterized by despuina- 
tion ; foamy; frothy. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad 11. 85 The brawny Tritons . . In 
dispumatious ranks, his progress wait. 

+ Dispirnct, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 4 + L. 
puncl-us pointed.j The reverse of punctilious ; im- 
polite, discourteous. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, A so. I’faith, master, 
let’s go.. Let’s be retrograde. Amo . Stay. That were 
dispunct to the ladies. 

Dispunct (disprrrjkt), v. rare. [f. L. dispunct - 
ppl. stem f. dispungere to prick or mark here and 
there, in med.L. to erase (Du Cange), f. Dis- 1 + 
pungZre to mark, prick.] irans . To mark with 
points or pricks of the pen ; hence : a. To mark 
for erasure or omission ; b. To mark for distinc- 
tion, to distinguish. 

J563-S7 Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) I. 7^8/1, I desire the Reder 
then so to take me, as though I did not deal here withal, 
nor sjieak of the matter, but utterly to baue pretermitted, 
and dispuncted the same. 184a De Quincey Philos. Hero- 
dotus Wks. IX. 207 All beyond Carthage, as Mauritania, 
etc. . . being dispuncted by no great states or colonies, 
f Dispu 'notion. Ohs. rare. [n. of action from 
L. dispungere : see prec.] The action of marking 
off by points or pricks ; erasure. 

1637 Jackson^ Divers Sermons Wks. 1844 VI. 44 The 
dispunction or inversion of points or letters. 1644 Sir E. 
Dering Prop. Sacr. D b, Another dispunction tells me . . 
that the very height of popery was the height of some 
designers, wherefore else should this line be blotted out? 

Dispunge (dispzrnda), v . Also -sponge, [f. 
di-, Dis- i + sputige, Sponge v., or L. spongiare to 
wipe away with a sponge, f. spongia sponge. In 
sense there is evident, association with Expunge, 
L. expungere 1 to prick out, strike out, erase’ (which 
also appears in modern use to be influenced by 
* sponge ’ and understood as 1 to wipe out ’) ; but no 
contact of sense appears with I,, dispungere to check 
off (debits and credits), balance (accounts), weigh, 
try.] 

1 . irans. To discharge or pour down as from a 
squeezed sponge, arch. Hence Dispu'ngingz/W.jA. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <$- Cl. iv. ix. 12 Oh Soueraigne Mistris 
of true Melancholly, The poysonous dampe of night dis- 
punge vpon me. 1876 C. Weli.s Joseph 4 His Brethren 1. 
v. 69 Mute and perpendicular Dispungtngs of the hollow- 
bosom’d clouds Gutter the fruitful surface of the earth. 

f 2 . To wipe out, blot out, delete, Expunge. Obs. 
1622 Sparrow Bk, Com. Prayer Pref., Quarrels . . about 
dispungtng some Names out of the Diptychs. <*1639 Sir 
H. Wotton Hymn in Farr S. P. Jas. I (1848) 250 Thou .. 
that has dispong’d my score. 1662 Stillingfu Orig. Sacr. 
hi. i. § 13 They are to bedispunged out of the Census of 
such who act upon’ free principles of reason. 

Dispunislia'ble (dispcnijab'l), a. Law. [a. 
AF. dispunishable, f. His- io + punishable =F. 
punissable .] Free from liability to punishment or 
penalty; not punishable. 

[1518 J. Perkins Profit. Bk. ix. § 619 Ce wast d dispunish* 
able [tr. 1642 This wast is dispunishable].] 1577 Stanyhurst 
Descr. Irel. 'wx Holinshed (1587) II. 26/1 If this were in 
anie dispunishable wise raked vp in the ashes . . some 
other would inkindle the like fire afresh. 1594 West 
2nd Pt, Symbol. § 61 Until attomement hee is dispunish- 
able of wast. 1628 Coke On Litt. 27 b, Tenant in tail after 
passibility is dispunishable for waste. 2639 Of Nuisance 
io private Houses 21 If water fall on my land, and I make 
a Sluice, and let it out of my land into another mans ; this 
is dispunishable, for every man may doe this one after 
another. <2x734 North Exam, 11. v. § 24 (1740) 329 The 
Person of the Sovereign is dispunishable and incoercible by 
Force. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 82 If., long and 
unreasonable leases are the chief cause of dilapidations . . 
much more would they be so, if they were made dispunish- 
able for waste. 1882 Ld. Coleridge in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 
235 Seduction, which may be more wicked, is dispunish- 
able. 

t Dispu'nislied, ppl. a. Law. Obs. rare. 
[f. Dis-' 8 + Punished, rendering AF. despimi, 
depuny (13-14^ c.), f. F. dcs-, Dis- 4 + puni 
punished.] Unpunished, free from punishment. 

2630 in’ Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. App. 53 In some 
cases, criminal offences shall be dispunished. 

Dispurple (dispz>up’l), v. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 
7 a •+• Purple jA] trans. To strip of the (imperial) 
purple ; to deprive of sovereignty. 

2877 Blackie Wise Men 347 ’Tis fit we die with crowns 
upon our head Nor beg our way dispurpled to the grave. 
tDispUTpOSe, V- Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Purpose sbJ] trans. To defeat of its purpose. 

2607 Lingua v. i, in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 433 She . . seeing 
her former plots dispurposed, sends me to an old witch. 

Disperse, V. Obs. [An alteration of Dis- 
burse after Purse.] = Disburse, Depurse. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 2x7 Many a Pound of mine 
owne proper store . . Haue I dis-pursed [ Fol . 4 disbursed] 
to the Garrisons. And neuer ask’d for restitution. 2625-49 . Vc. 
Acts Chat. / (1814) VI. 9 (Jam.) The estaits declares they 
will sie the said John Kenneday . . repayit of quhat he sail 
agrie for, dispurse, or give out for outreikmg of the said 
ship. 

VOL. III. 


f Dispurvey*, v. Obs. Forms: 5 des-, dys-, 
-porvey, 5-6 -pourvey, 5- dispurvey. [a. OF. 
desporvecir, - forveir , - porveer (12th c. in Littre), 
f. des-, Dis- 4' + porveeir to provide : see Purvet.] 

trans. To rob or strip of provision ; to render 
destitute. Chiefly in pa. pple. dispurveyed ( = OF. 
'desporveii , mod.F. dlpourvu ), unprovided, destitute. 

C1430 Lydg. Bocltas 1. x. (1544) 21 b, Thei be caught dis- 
purueyed of defence. 2481-4 E. Paston in Poston Lett. 
No. 859 III. 280, I am not assartaynd how she is purveyde 
of mony . . I woold not se her dysporveyd, yf I myght. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 69 Olyuer whyche was thus dys- 
pourueyed of his hors, c 2489 — Sonnes of Aymon xix. 418 
They of mountalban be dyspurueyd of mete. 2530 Palsgr. 
521/2, I dispourvey, I unprovyde. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Dcut. xcxi. 570 Wee shall be dispurueied and stript out 
of all thinges. ^ 1609 Heywood Brit. Troyx 1. xc. 133 They 
dispuruey their vestry of such Treasure As they may 
spare. 

Hence f Dispurveyed ppl. a ., unprovided, un- 
prepared. (=s OF. desporveii .) 

24.. Lydg. & Burgh Sccrees 2417 Upon thy Enemy renne 
not sodeynly, Ne dispurveyed. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
101 b/i And he despourueyd, deth cometh whyche taketh 
all fro hym. 1484 — Curia ll 14 To be drowned by theyr dys- 
pourueyed aduysement. 2494 Fabyan Citron, vu. 422 [He] 
gatheryd hym an vnredy and dispurueyed boost for the 
warre. 2580 Baret Alv. D 919 Dispurueied of Trends: 
lacking frends, Inoj>x ab amicis. 

t Dispurvey ‘ance. Obs. rare . [f. prec., after 
Purveyance.] Want of provisions ; destitution. 

2590 Spenser F. Q . m. x. 10 Daily siege, through dispur- 
vayance long And lacke of reskewes, will to parley drive. 

Disputabrlity. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
or fact of being disputable ; a disputable matter. 

2853 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. iv. § 3. 168 note. Their very 
disputability proves the state, .above alleged. 2892 W. W. 
Peyton Mem. Jesus vii. 205 History is a vast disputability. 

Disputable (di*spi/rtab’l, dispm-tab’l), a. ( sb .) 
[ad.L, disputabilis that may be dispnted, f. dis- 
putdre to Dispute. Cf. 16th c. F. disputable .] 

1 . That may be disputed, questioned, or discussed ; 
liable to be called in question, contested, or con- 
troverted ; questionable. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV (an. u) 30 Which thyng is 
nether materiall nor disputable. 2587 Fleming Contn. 
H olinshed III. 1347/1 This is a matter disputable in Schooles. 
2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 333 Of Japan. .Whether 
it bee an lie or no, is disputable. 2658-9 Burton's Diary 
(1828) III. 114 It is disputable to me that all power is in 
the people. 2724 Swirr Drapier's Lett . Wks. 1755 V. 11. 
38 Until any point is determined to he a law, it remains 
disputable by every subject. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. 1. iii. 225 Let us put aside theories and dis- 
putable points. 

+ 2. Keady or inclined to dispute ; disputatious. 

2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. v. 36, I haue bin all this day to 
auoid him : He is too disputeable for ray companie. 
f B. as sb. A disputable matter. Obs. 

2649 G. Daniel Trinarch. The Author 7 The intricate 
pussle of pisputables. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. 
iv, This discourse of all the disputables in the world. 

Disputableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being disputable. 

2660 Fisher Ruslick's Alarm Wks. (1679) 279 Nothing 
that savours of more than Dubiousness and Disputable- 
ness it self. 2661 T. Philips Long Parlt.Rcv. (R.), 
The disputabteness and unwarrantableness of their authority. 
2685 H^ More Paralip. Prophet. 42 Both.. acknowledge an 
uncertainty and disputableness in some.. Kings Reigns. 

Disputably, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 
disputable manner or degree ; questionably. 

2836 Lytton Athens (1837) I. 279 Linus and Thamyris, 
and, more disputably, Orpheus, are . . precursors of Homer. 

f Disputa’city. Obs. [irreg. f. Disputatious, 
as if disputacious : cf. pugnacious, pugnacity, and 
see -AciTY.] = Disputatiousness. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. 472 Fruitlesse disputacity. 
2672 Mede's Wks., Life 28 Addicted to a disingenuous 
humour of Disputacity. _ a 2722 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 337 But Disputacity the Mind confounds. 

Disputant (drspmtanO, a. and sb. [a. L. dis- 
putdnl-em, pr. pple. of disfutdre to Dispute : see 
-ant.] A. adj. That disputes; disputing* engaged 
in dispute or controversy. 

2672 Milton P. R. iv. 2x8 Thou., there wast found 
Among the gravest Rabbies, disputant On points and ques- 
tions fitting Moses’ chair. 27x2 Shaftesb. Charac. iv. ii. 
(1737) III. 214 After the known way of Disputant Hostility. 
1870 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. x Time for disputant nations 
to recover their calmness . . may possibly be secured. 

B. sb. One who disputes or argues; esp. a public 
debater or controversialist. 

2622 Dekker It be not good Wks. 2873 III. 276 Hisse 
babling fooles. But crowne the deepe-braind disputant. 
c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 16 A quick and pressing 
disputant in logic and philosophy. 2791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1763(1831)1.421 [Goldsmith].. -was enabled to pursue his 
travels, .partly by demanding at the Universities to enter 
the lists as a disputant. 2840 Mill Diss. <5- Disc. (1875) I. 
408 Disputants are rarely . .good judges. 

Disputation ?ciispi«t<?i-j3n). Also 4 -acioun, 
4-6 -acion, -atioun, 5-6 dys-. [ad. L. disputa- 
tion em, n. of action from disputdre to Dispute ; 
perh. immed. a. F. disputation (151b c * 1 ° Littre). 
The earlier word was Disputisoun, of which dis- 
putation may be viewed as a refashioning after 
the L. original.] 


1 . The action of disputing or debating (questions, 
etc .) ) controversial argument ; debate, discussion, 
controversy. 

*■2450 Merlin 239 So indured longe the disputacicn be- 
twene hem tweyne. 2489 Barbour’s Bruce 1. 250 Than mayss 
clejkis questioun, Quhen thai fall in disputacyoun. [The 
original of 1375 hail prob. disputisoun.] 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 2531) 38 b. Let vs leue^ this disputacyon and 
reason ynge. 1562 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 30 For one 
litle wordes sake, they wer so whote in disputation. 2663 
Butler Hud.* 1. 1. 77_ He'd run in Debt by Disputation, And 
pay with Ratiocination. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 19 r 3 In 
the reat of disputation. 2880 M'Carthy Own Times IV. 
ixiii. 427 He had a keen relish for theological disputation, 
b. with a and pi. A discussion, a dispute. 

*557 T. (Rhem.) Rom. xiv. z Him that is weakc in the 
fayth, take vnto you t but not to enter into doubtful dispu- 
tations of controuersies. 2570 Dee Math. Pref. 25, I was 
.. by certaine earnest disputations .. therto so prouoked. 
2852 Robertson Serin. Ser. iv. xix. (2876) 246 The church 
was filled with disputations. 1858 J. Marti neau Stud. 
Chr. 208 With one of these, .to hold a disputation. 


c. spec. An exercise in which parties formally 
sustain, attack, and defend a question or thesis, as 
in the mediaeval schools and universities. 

*55 * T. Wilson Logikc{ 1567) 62a, That is called a dispu- 
tacion or reasonyng of matters, when certaine persones 
debate a cause together, and one taketh part contrary 
vnto an other. 2612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 282 [They] haue 
a disputation for the victorehip once euery quarter of the 
yeare. 2726 Amherst Teiyx Fil. xx. 203 Academical dis- 
putations are two-fold, ordinary and extraordinary’; ..extra- 
ordinary disputations I call those which are perform’d in 
the public schools of the university, as requisite qualifications 
for degrees. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Is. (1846) I. viii. 344 
To visit the academies, where they mingled in disputation. 
2870JEVONS Logiexxm. (1800) 15? In former centuries 

it was, indeed, the practice for all students at the Univer- 
sities to take part in public disputations, during which 
elaborate syllogistic arguments were put forward by one 
side and confuted by precise syllogisms on the other side. 

attrib. 2760 Goldsm. Cit . W. Ixviii. r io, 1 have.. drawn 
up a disputation challenge, .to this effect. 

2 . Written discussion or treatment of a question ; 
a dissertation. Obs. 

_ a 2533 Frith {title), A Dlsputacion of Purgatorye; djuided 
into thre bokes. 2615 Crooke Body of Man 45 This dis- 
putation concerning the number of the principal! parts. 

+ 3 . Doubtful or disputable condition; doubt. Obs. 
2549 Allen Jude's Par. Rev. 34 Let vs content .. oure 
selfes with this, in this doubte and dysputaevon. 2689 
Prot. Garland 2 For without all Disputation, I shall never 
trouble you. 

1 4 . Interchange of ideas ; discourse, conversa- 
tion. Obs. (A doubtful sense.) 

2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. i. 206, I vnderstand thy 
Kisses, and thou mine, And that’s a feeling disputation. 
2599 — Hen. V, m. ii. ioi Captaine Mackmorrice . . will 
you voutsafe me, looke you, a few disputations with you. 

Disputatious (dlspintfi'Jss), a. Also 7-8 
-acious. [f. prec. : see -ous.] Characterized by, 
or given to, disputation; inclined to dispute or 
wrangle; contentions. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. 60, 1 shall remit the disputa- 
cious to the mercy of School -Divines. 2768*74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 62 In this divided disputatious world one 
must not expect to travel any road long without a check. 
2828 Scott Rob Roy xii, The wine rendered me loquacious, 
disputatious, and quarrelsome. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 
ty Ley. Art (1S50) 215 Those were disputatious days. 

Disputa'tiously, adv . [f. prec. + -LY “.] 

In a oispntatious manner ; contentiously. 

2864 in Webster. 2871 Daily News 28 Aug., [In railway 
accidents] injuries, .may be disputatiously litigated. 

Disputa-tiousness. [f. as prec. + -kess] 
The quality of being disputations. 

x68t Whole Dufy Nations 3 A scrupulosity, and Dispu- 
tatiousness about Externals and Forms in Religion. 2796 
Lams Lett. (t888) I. 42 But enough of this spirit of dispu- 
tatiousness. 1888 Bryce Amer. Cornrnw. I. 360 The inherent 
disputatiousness and perversity . . of bodies of men. 

Disputative (dispi/rtativ), a. [a. late L. dis- 
putdtlv-us (Cassiodorus), f. disputdt-, ppl. stem of 
disputdre to Dispute : see -ative.] 

1 . Characterized by or given to disputation ; dis- 
putatious. 

2579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 72 The disputative 
appetite of Doctor Busbye. 1630 B. Jonson New Inn it. n. 
Thou hast a doctor’s look, A face disputative, of Salamanca. 
2787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 6 Mar., I told him I was in no 
disputative humour. 2788 Trifler No. 23.303 The cavils 
of the disputative. 2890 Miss S. J.^DuscaxSoc. Departure 
57 The critic, .most disputative of its positions. 

■f 2 . That is the subject of disputation or dispute; 
controversial ; controverted. Obs. 

2582 Sidney Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 3 it The Pbyjosopher .. 
teacheth a disputatiue vertue. 1589 Nashe P rt f *? 

Menaphon (Arb.) 14. I had rather nkm U.as a disputatiue 
pleatoDiuines. >7t>SLeTTKELe^r;r^r/.(i857)VI^-7?IH' : l 
reported the method ofhallottin£ in disputative elections. 

SdEra or 

Hence Dispn'tatively niv in a dispatatne or 
contentions manner, disputatiously; Dispwtativc- 


/ problemati- 

„M V ;„A as our schoolemen tearme it, disputatioely, u hat 
may therinappeere most probable. ,8 3 SG.S. Fanre/W. 
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DISQUALIFICATION. 


Doctr. Election (1842) 224 Disputativeness. 1842 P roviric. 
Lett. (1844) II. 203 In such a case of dogged disputative- 
ness. i860 Reade Cloister <5- //. II. 316 ‘ There, now ’, said 
Catherine, disputatively. . ... 

Di'Sputator. rare. [a. L. dispuldto'r , agent- 
noun f. disputdre/\ A disputer, a disputant. 

1637 Gillespie Eng i Pop. Cerem.^ in. viii. 179 No man in 
the Counceil ought to have a judiciarie voice, unlesse he 
bee withall a Disputator. 1845 S. Austin R atikc’s H 1 st. 
Ref. I. 447 How different a disputator was Johann Eck 1 
Dispute (disphrt), v. Forms : 3-6 despute, 
4 despuite, despout, dispite, 4-5 dispoyte, dis* 
puit(e, 4-6 dyspute, 6 dysspote, 4- dispute. 
[ME. des-, dispute, a. OF. despute-r ( 12 th c. in 
LittreF), mod.F. disputer (»=Pr. desputar , Sp. dis- 
putar, It. disfutare), ad. L. disputdre to compute, 
estimate, investigate, treat of, discuss, in Vulg. to 
dispute, contend in words ; f. Dis- 1 + putdre to 
compute, reckon, consider.] 

I. intransitive. 

1. To contend with opposing arguments or asser- 
tions; to debate or discourse argumentatively; to 
discuss, argue, hold disputation ; often, to debate 
in a vehement manner or with altercation about 
something. 

a 1225 [See Disputing vbl. $£.}. 

<7x290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 94/72 For-to desputi a-3_ein a song 
womman. £1374 Chaucer Boetli. v. metr. iv. 166 pe 
porche . . of he toune of athenis her as philosophres hadde 
hir congregacioun to dispoyten. cx^oa A pot. Loll. Introd. 
IS As if two persones dispitiden to gidre. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1567) in, note, Fower questions necessarie to bee 
made of any matter, before we despute, 1588 Shaks. L. L. L . 
v. i. 69 Thou disputes like an Infant : goe whip thy Gigge. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. Introd. 10 My purpose 
is not to dispute but to persuade. 1766 Fordyce Servi. 
Yng. Worn. (1767) II. xi. 158 Be it your ambition to prac- 
tise, not to dispute. 1843 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 
445 He , . took long journeys,— for example, to Vienna and 
Bologna,— expressly to dispute there. 

b. Const, about , f against , f of, on, upon a sub- 
ject ; with , against an opponent. 
a 1250 [See Disputing vbl. sb.\. c 1290 [See above.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8970 (Cott.) Quen pat J>is sibele and 
be kyng Disputed had o mani thing. CX300 Ibid. 1973a 
(Edin.) Paul .. faste disputid wip be griues. __ <7x305 Ed- 
mund Con/. 255 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 As bi s holi man 
in diuinite Desputede, as hit was his wone, of be trinite. 
a 1420 Hoccleve Dc Reg. Princ. 370 Of our feithe wole 
I not dispute at alle. 1539 Bible (Great) Acts ix. 29 He 
spake and disputed agaynst the Grekes. 1597 Shaks. Rom. 
<§• Jut. 111. iii. 63 (Qo. x) Let me dispute with thee of thy 
estate. 1604 — Oth. 1. ii. 75 He haue’t disputed on. 1631 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 58 My Lord Keeper tould him 
it was noe tyme to dispute with the sentence, but to obey. 
1648 Symjions Vend. Chas. /, 7 A Bill was preferred and 
disputed upon concerning a Fleet. 1655 Stanley Hist.. 
Philos, in. (1701) 77/1 Whosoever disputed with him of what 
subject soever. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 20 May, 
I dined in a large company . . yesterday, and disputed 
against toleration with one Doctor Meyer. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 378 The Emperor told 
Josephine that he disputed like a devil on these two points. 
f 2. To contend otherwise than with arguments 
(e.g. with arms) ; to strive, struggle. Obs. 

1659 B. Harris Parival s Iron Age 131 He lost yet three 
Regiments more ; whereby he was taught . . that he must 
dispute lustily, to get any advantage upon him. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxix, Simon felt a momentary terror, lest he 
should have to dispute for his life with the youth. • 

XX. transitive . 

3. To discuss, debate, or argue (a question), 
a. ■with subord. cl. 


(Originally -intrans., the clause being a kind of cognate 
object, specifying the matter in dispute (cf. ‘ I dreamed that 
I saw’, etc.); but at length trans ., and so passive in quots. 
1736, 1850.) 

3340 Ayenh. 79 pe yealde filozofes pet zuo byzylyche des- 
putede and zo^ten huet wes be he^este guod me pise lyue. 
1382 Wyclif Mark ix. 34 Thei disputiden among hem in 
the weie, who of hem schulde be more. 1538 Starkey 
England 1. ii. 54 To dyspute wych of thys rulys ys best., 
me semyth superfiuouse. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 70, 
1 will not dispute what Gravity is. 1736 Butler Anal . 11. 
i. JVks. 1874 1 . 155 It may possibly be disputed, how far 
miracles can prove natural Religion. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Briery Creek iv. 86 How long will the two parties go on dis- 
puting whether luxury be a virtue or a crime? 1850 M'Cosh 
Div.Govt . in. i. (1874) 331 It has often been disputed whether 
virtue has its seat among the faculties or the feelings. 

h. with simple object (orig. representing or 
equivalent to a clause). 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 775 He sayde to 
her.. that he would no more dispute the matter. 1526-34 
Tindale Mark ix. 33 What was it that ye disputed bytwene 
you by the waye? 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 553 Many 
doubts were moved and disputed. i6rx Shaks. Wint. T. iv. 
iv. 411 Can he speake? heare? Know man from man? Dis- 
pute his owne estate ? 1667 Milton P. L. v. 822 Shalt thou 
dispute With him the points of liberty, who made Thee 
what thou art ? 1820 Scott Abbot xxxvii, We may dispute 
it upon the road. 

f 4. To maintain, uphold, or defend (an assertion, 
cause, etc.) by argument or disputation ; to argue 
or contend (that something is so). ? Obs. 

.1610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd./P ref., I haue disputed the 
Kings right with a good conscience, from the rules of Gods 
word. x668 Culpepper & Cole Bartkol. Anat. 1. i. 3 The 
vapor growing into the like nature . . as Casserus rightly 
disputes. 1713 Swift Cadcnus fp Vanessa 344 And these, 
she offer’d to dispute. Alone distinguish’d man from brute. 
.5. To argue against, contest, controvert. 


. a. To call in question or contest the validity or 
accuracy of a statement, etc., or the existence of a 
thing. The opposite of to maintain or defend. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 1 1 . 81 x Sith he is nowe 
king.. I purpose not to dispute his title. 1651 Hobbes 
Lcviath. u. xxix. 168 Men are disposed to. .dispute the com- 
mands of the Commonwealth. ‘ 1701 De Foe True-born 
Eng. Pref., As to Vices, who can dispute our Intemperance? 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 182 The truth of these declara- 
tions ..cannot decently be disputed. 1783 Cowper Alex . 
Selkirk i, I am monarch of all I survey, My right there is 
none to dispute. 1824 J. S. Mill in JVestm, Rev. 1 . 535 
No one . . will dispute to Johnson the title of an admirer of 
Shakspeare. 1885 Fox in Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 173 
A bill of sale the validity of which is disputed by the 
trustee. 

b. To controvert (a person). 

1658-9 Burtons Diary (1828) III. 114 To dispute him 
here, isjo question foundations. 1687 ? H. More Death's 
Vis. viii. note 32 (1713) 33 He would Dispute the Devil upon 
that Question. 1845 T. W. Coir Puritanism 280 Belknap 
could dispute Hutchinson about the quarrelsomeness of the 
Puritans in Holland. 

6 . To encounter, oppose, contest, strive against, 
resist (an action, etc.). 

1605 Shaks. Mach, x v. in. 219 Dispute it like a man. 1720 
Independent Whig (1728) No. 36. 320 [He] shall find no 
Mercy, if he disputes to bend to their Usurpations. 1737 
Col. liec. Pennsyl. IV. 251 Threatening to^ shoot the 
said Lowdon if he disputed doing what was required of him. 
1748 Anson's Voy. n. xii. 265 They.. seemed resolved to dis- 
pute his landing. 1884 L'pool Mercury 3 Mar. 5/2 The 
Soudanese . . chose Teb . . as the ground upon which to dispute 
the advance of the British troops on Tokar. 

7. To contend or compete for the possession of; 
to contest a prize, victory, etc.' ‘ 

1654 Ld. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 575 If Parthenissa had 
been a spectator, she must have confest herself too well dis- 
puted. 1705 Bosnian Guinea 14 The English, .several times 
disputed the Ground with the Brandenburghers. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 41 The poets disputed 
the prize of poetry. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. Ixi. 328 
The battle of Warsaw, .had been obstinately disputed during 
the space of three days. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq.[i 876) 
IV. xyii. 47 We. .wonder, .that every inch of grouna was 
not disputed in arms. 

III. 8 . To move or influence by disputation ; to 
argue into or out of something. 

[Immediately from the intrans. sense x; cf. ‘to talk any 
one into’ or ‘out of'.] 

3647 Jer. Taylor Lib.Proph. Ep. Ded. 3 It would not he 
very hard to dispute such men into mercies and compliances. 
1652 Needham Selden's Mare Cl. Ep. Ded. 5 To assert his 
own Interest and dispute them into a reasonable submission. 
1695 Preserv. Protest. Relig. Motive of Revolution 12 The 
Roman Catholics would have disputed us out of our Re- 
ligion- a 1732 Atterbury Luke xvi. 31 (Seager) One reason 
why a man is capable of being disputed out of the truth. . . 

Dispute (dispitt-t), sb. [f. the vb. ; = F. dispute , 
It., Sp., Pg. disputa!\ 

1. The act of disputing or arguing against ; ‘ active 
verbal contention, controversy, debate. 

(In first quot. almost certainly the verb, infin.) 

[a 1300 Cursor M. 20793 (Cott.) Disput, he [St. Jerome] 
sais, es na mister.] 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 74 
Without more dispute or delay [he] commands them all to 
execution. X655 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 91/2 He 
was visited by his Friend, with whom he past the time in dis- 
pute after his usual manner. 1746 Wesley Princ. Methodist 8 
That once was in the Heat of Dispute. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858] I. i. 14 It is a common matter of dispute whether 
landed estates should be large or small. 1875 J owett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 3t We may make a few admissions which will 
narrow the field of dispute. ' , 

b. Phr. In dispute', that is disputed, debated, 
in controversy. Beyond, out of, past, without dis- 
pute : past controversy, unquestionably, indis- 
putably. *••**•• 

1659 B. Harris Parival s Iron Age 232 The Kingdom of 
Bohemia was. .put out of dispute with Silesia, and Moravia. 
1682 D RVDEHMacFlecknoe 5 Flecknoe..In prose and verse 
was owned without dispute Through all the realms of Non- 
sense absolute. 1698 F ryer Acc. E. India <$■ P. 405 A thing 
beyond dispute. <rx 704 Locke (J.), To bring as a proof an 
hypothesis which is the very thing in dispute. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jrnl. A n son's Voy. 152 We, who could -without 
Dispute sail much better. 2781 Cowper Truth xo6 Which 
is the saintlier worthy of the two? * Past all dispute, yon 
anchorite*, say you. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. vii. 
263 The . . necessity of such a fund . . was pronounced to be 
without dispute. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) 1 . 17/1 
To call a free parliament and to submit to its decision all 
the matters in dispute. 

2. An occasion or instance of the same ; an argu- 
mentative'Sontention or debate, a controversy; also, 
in weakened sense, a difference of opinion; freq. 
with the added notion of vehemence, a heated con- 
tention, a quarrel. 

x6xt Cotcr., Dispute, a dispute, difference, debate, alter- 
cation. 2638 Prynne Briefe Relat. xo If I may be admitted 
a faire dispute, on faire termes . . I will mamtaine . . the 
challenge against all the Prelates. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. 
Levant 17 Being engag’d in a pretty warm dispute with 
some Officers. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 96/x There was 
a dispute between Bollakey Doss’s widow and Pudmohun 
Doss. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 310 Disputes arose 
between [them] respecting the validity of this will. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. xvii, Disputes engender disputes. 
Mod. The dispute in the trade will, it is hoped: be settled 
without a strike. 

+b. An oral or written discussion of a subject in 
which arguments for and against are set forth and 
examined. Obs. 


' I ? 8 r I t'“r N Dt f en “ m ' i6 5 Tta* • • am 1 to a 

end of this dispute. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, m ( 1jc a 
120/1 He was the first that committed the disputes c f 
Socrates his Master to writing. 1678 Cuovom h‘A 
Syst. 1. i. § 22. 21 His Lectures and Disputes concerrir 
the Immortality of the Soul. 1725 tr. Dupin' t Ecd.RiP 
17th C. I. v. 65 The Name also of Dispute was civea ta 
Sermons. X831 B rewster Newton (1855) 1 1 . xv, 62 Try> 
to engage him in philosophical disputes. ^ 

+ c. A logical argument. Obs. rare. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. xi. § 10 These are hut weals 
and feeble disputes for the inference of that conclusion. 
Ibid. m. xi. § 18, I might have added .. their more familiar 
and uopular disputes. 

f 3. Strife, contest ; a fight or struggle. Ok 

1647-8 Cotterell Bavila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 25 They were 
taken prisoners without much dispute. 1659 B. Harrs 
Parival' s I ron Age 282 After four hour es dispute, the But eft 
endeavoured v to get away. 1667 Milton P. L, vl mHe 
who in debate' of Truth hath won, Should win in Arms, in fceth 
disputes alike Victor. 2709 Lond.Gaz. ^,4540/5 TheBri-'icl 
had a very warm Dispute with the’ aforesaid 2 Ships of tie 
Enemy. <z 1745-Swift Stephen in Lett. (1768) IV. 20771* 
Scots, .were.. after a sharp dispute, entirely defeated. 

4. attrib., as dispute benefit, pay, pay to members 
of a trades’ union while on strike or locked out. 

1892 Star 1 Mar. 3/3 They have been receiving dispute 
pay from their union. 1895 Daily News iq Aug. 5/2 Three- 
quarters of a million on dispute benefits, naif a million oo 
out-of-work benefits. 

Disputed (disputed), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ed 1 . j That is made the subject of dispute, debate, 
or contention ; debated, contested. 

x6ix Cotgr., Dispute, disputed, debated. # 1703 Row 
Ulyss. 11. i. 928 The disputed Field at last is ours. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 264 Disputed points in religion. 
1807 Scott Earn. Let. 15 May (1894) I. in. 74 The tempest 
of disputed election was raging in every town..througa 
which I passed. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Jv. 127 All 
along the line . . there was long a disputed territory. 

i* Dispirteful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dispute A 
+ -ful.J Given to disputing ; disputatious. 

1631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature x. §3. 87 A dealt- 
full Didimist in this poinct, or a disputefull Sceptide. 

Dispu*teless, a. rare- 0 , [f. Dispute + u$s.j 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Disputeless , without or free from 
dispute; also not apt to dispute. 1755 Johnson, fjww 
less, undisputed, uncontrovertible. Hence m later urn. 

Disputer (dispi/Ftai). Also 5 -ar, 5-0 oy s *« 
[f. Dispute v. + -erF] One who disputes; ose 
who is given to disputation or controversy; a dis- 
putant. u . 

1434 Misyn Mending of Life 121 Hard sentens to wgj , 
. . be left. 1529 Supp/ic. to A tug 23 The . • 
suche scole men & subtyll disputers, 1539 Bible C 
1 Cor. 1 20 Where is the disputer of this woridel WJ 
Milton Divorce u. iii. (185 1) 70 In this controvers ^ 


your men 01 coiuro>ci»jr t***; 
of prejudice. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. . . . 

puters . . come to think .. that they have gro'T 
wisest of mankind. rf . 

Disputing (dispirFtirj), vbl.sb. [f- a P 
-IMG 1.J The action of the vb. Dispute in 
senses; disputation; debate; controversy. 

■ a Lrg. Kath. 561 Ah me }.unche5 beK«P ““] 
ear ouercumen WiS desputinge. a J *$° thane tha 

3if thu gest her-of to disputinge, Ich _ jj^endoa 

singe. 15*6734 Tindale Actsxv. 2 Iber w ^ as . 2 g\ 

and disputinge. 1548 Hall Chron. Heft. VI \ * j Et 
Sober in communicacion, wyse : m d«/put>ng- 
Taylor Gt. Exemf. Ep. Ded., Such >V' h ^ ,88iM* 
putings, that they begin commonly in nftWa $tb«3i 

Hunt Childr. Jems. 1x1 Hills and rocks stand now as 1 
regardless of the disputings of East and \Yes • M 

Disputing, ppl- a. [f- as P r “- ; 

That disputes ; given to dispute, disput . ^ 

2645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 1 59 Fhllo"C?hV cf 

logians. 2691 Hartcliffe Virtues 333 T, ,,, ^i. r ,Tt.e 
the Disputing Greeks. . 2761 Gold SSL • • BUSt rt 

stake, the fagot, and the dLsputtng doctor ' U> s 
ennoble the opinions they are brought to 
tDispu-tisoun. Obs. Forms: 


4 -isoiui, -eson, despitusoun, -esoun, 
so(u)n, -isun, -eso(u)n, -pitesoun, -P 

5 -petison. . [a. OF. desptttasu , •*> 

-esun, -ison, - isson , dtsp-, earl yau. ^ 

an, with prefix and. suffix conformed to ptt 

types : see -ation, and cf. oreisttn> . , 

regular ME. type, but »P«**L^“bW. 
latinized Disputation, q.v.] = Disput $ ;notnc o 

c 12906'. Eng. Leg. J. 279/56 A fay ttpsiPfjl 
desputisun bi tweone heom. a i30oCwr 
And herd o hair disputisun. c *33° ^ ‘ 

300 pe clergie of pe south mad a dispute _ 'f c cU iii - 11 ^ . 
mouth assigned gode resoun. 1382. W» a Sjk o* 3 

the disputisoun of them. — Rom. xiv. dUpeUctfJfh 
in bileue, not in deceptaciouns 
of thoujtis. tr 2386 Chaucer Merck f -3 °^ m/j . \ 
altercacioun Bitwixen freendes m disP^^^a, C#* 
dispiteson, 4 MSS. disputacion]. CJASf . c j. e 
xlv. 730 Tyl it happed vppon a day * 

2e comen & say. „ t-v-cTiTcv • 

DiBpys, dispytfe, obs. ffi D «, [e - c! 

Disqttalification (diskwj-ltfi j 
action from Disqualify : see -at • -J . . n „ 0 [ rt- 

. L The action of disqualifying or <tepn s |ion; 

quisite qualifications; spta I«g a a: tn ualifi^- 
also, the fact or condition of being d‘ s( l u 
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DISQUALIFY, 


DISQUIRY. 


^ 1770 Burke Pres. Diseont. (R.), The fault of overstraining 

I popular qualities, and. .asserting popular privileges, has led 
. to disqualification. 1789 Constit. U. S. 1. §3 Removal from 
t ' office, and disqualification to hold any office. 1878 Lecky 
Eng. in 18 th C. II. vii. 405 Another deep line of disquali- 
* fication was introduced into Irish life. 

5 2 . That which disqualifies or prevents from being 

; qualified ; a ground or cause of incapacitation. 

17x1-14 Spectator Q.), It is recoreied as a sufficient dis- 
h qualification of a wife, that, speaking of her husband, she 
said, God forgive him. 1838 Dickens Nick* Nick . xviii, 
I hope you don’t think good looks a disqualification for the 
„ business. 1870 Emerson See. <5- Solit. Wks. (Bohn) III. 5 
In society, high advantages are set down to the individual 
as disqualifications. 

Disqualify (diskwgdifai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Qualify. Cf. mod.F. ddqiialijier.'] traits. To 
deprive of the qualifications required for some pur- 
pose ; to render unqualified ; to unfit, disable. 

1723 [see Disqualifying]. 1733 Swift On Poetry , A 
Rhapsody 41 Disqualify’d by fate To rise in church, or 
law, or state. 1736 — Let.* 2 Apr. Wks. 1814 XIX. 24 My 
common illness is of that kind which utterly disqualifies me 
for all conversation ; I mean my deafness. [Cf. ib. 143 
-(1737) A long fit of deafness hath unqualified me for con- 
versing.] 2753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. xci. 416 Nor do 
their colder regions disqualify tnem for friendship. 1837 
J. H. N ewjian Prophet. Off. Ch. 180 What force preposses- 
sions have in disqualifying' us from searching Scripture 
dispassionately for ourselves. x88o L. Stephen Pope iv. 
109 Strong passions and keen sensibilities may easily dis- 
qualify a man for domestic tranquility. 

b. spec. To deprive of legal capacity, power, or 
right ; to incapacitate legally ; to pronounce un- 
qualified ; = Disable v. 2. 

1732 Swift Sacr. Test Wks. 1778 IV. 290 The church of 
England is the only body of Christians which in effect dis- 
qualifies ^those, who are employed to preach its doctrine, from 
snaring in the civil power, farther than as senators. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 550 Disqualifying all future Consuls 
. and Przetors, from holding any province, till five years after 
the expiration of their Magistracies. _ x 838 Thirlwall Greece 
III. xxiv. 333 His youth did not disqualify him for taking 
part in the public counsels, as it did for military command. 
1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/6 Persons having 
such joint ownership.. ought not to be disqualified. 

c. refl. and intr. To represent or profess oneself 
to be disqualified ; to deny or disparage one’s own 
qualifications. 

1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) IT. xxxi. 290 Dis- 
qualify now; can’t you, my dear? Tell fibs.. Say you are 
not a fine girl. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xliii. 479 It is 
usual for the Speaker to disqualify himself for the office. 
Hence Disqualified ppl. a. 

1718 Freethinker No. 69 r 10 In favour of the disqualified 
Gentlemen. 1726 Ayliffe Parcrgon 116 Unworthy and 
disqualified Persons. 

Disqua’lifying, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -iso 2.] 
That disqualifies; incapacitating, disabling; self- 
depreciating. 

1723 Arbuthnot in Swift' s Lett. (1766) II. 31 Lord Whit- 
worth, our plenipotentiary, had this disease, (which . . is a 
little disqualifying for that employment). 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (1781) I. v. 23, I love not to make disqualifying 
speeches; by such we seem to intimate that we believe the 
complimenter to be in earnest. 1891 Athenxum 26 Dec. 
874/2 The enforced retirement . . of many public servants 
when they have attained the disqualifying age. 

Dis quality. nonce-wd. [Dis- 9.] Defect. 

1863 Ld. Lennox Biog. Retain. II. 7 The latter quality, 
or, strictly speaking, disquality, rendering him a fair subject 
for a hoax. 

Disquamation, obs. f. Desquamation. So 
D isquama'tor (see quot.). 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Disquamation , a scaling of fish, 
a taking off the shell or bark. 1674 f bid. (ed. 4), Disqua- 
mator, a Chyrurgeon’s or Apothecaries Instrument, to take 
off the scum, rind or bark of any thing. 

Dis quantity (diskwg-ntfti), v. [f. Dis- 7 a 

+ Quantity ii.j 

1 . traits. To lessen in quantity ; to diminish. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv.270 Be then desir'd By her. .A little 
to disquantity your Traine. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter lit. 
9 [God] disquantitied his [Gideon’s] forces from thirty-two 
thousand to three hundred. 

2 - To deprive of metrical quantity. 

1866 Lowell Swinburne' s Trag. Prose Wks. 1890 II. 130 
The Earl of Orford . . used to have Statius read aloud to 
him every night for two hours by a tipsy tradesman . - and 
found some strange mystery of sweetness in the disquantitied 
syllables. 

+ Disqua're, v. Ohs. rare. [f. di- for Dis- 6 
+ Square v.J trails. To pat out of square, to 
place awry’. Hence fDisquaTing vbl. sb. 

1604 T. Wright Passions ill. iil 91 If there be but one 
eye.. out of square. .the_ first thing almost we marke, is the 
improportion or disquaring of that part. 

+ Disgua*rter, V. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 c + Quarter.] intr. To leave one s quarters. 

1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's J Parrs of Flanders 65 
In their quartering and disquartering, and particularly upon 
occasion of forrage, there happened almost continually some 
skirmishes between the soldiers of the two Armies. 

t Disqua’rter, V.~ Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
1, in twain (or Gr. Sts- twice) + Quarter vi] 
irons . To halve or divide the quarters of. 

1632 Quarles Drv. Fancies itt. Ixxviii. (1660) 132 If then, 
at most, the measur’d life of Man Be counted but a span, 
Being half d, and quarter’d, and disquarter d thus, What, 
what remains for us ? 


t Disqua*tte, v. Obs. Pa. t. & pple. disquatt. 
[f. di -, Dis- i + squat tc-n, Squat v., to crush, break 
(cf. To-squatte in same sense) : perh. AF. had 
desquater, -ir, for OF. esquater , -eir, -ir to 
break.] trans. To break asunder, smash ; to violate 
(a truce). 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 246 A woman shal dis- 
quatte his heed. 1480 Canton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 
The whiche trewes he falsely and vntrewely by cauellacions 
losed and dysquatte. Ibid, ccxxix. 240 Thurugh lettyng 
of the pope and of the court of rome the forsayd couenaunts 
were disquatt and left of. 

Disqueat v. : see next. 

Disquiet (diskwsi et), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Quiet 
v.] trans. To deprive of quietness, peace, or rest, 
bodily or mental ; to trouble, disturb, alarm ; to 
make uneasy or restless. 

.* 53 ° Palscr. 521/2 , 1 disquyet, I trouble one of his rest, 
je inquictc. .He disquyeteth me horrybly a nyghtes with his 
revelh * 535 . Covf.rdale Ps. xxxviii. 5 Yee euery man., 
disquieteth himself in vayne. 1555 Eden Decades 95 After 
that the sea hathe byn disquyeted with vehemente tem- 
pestes. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. lv. (16x2) 18 Amidst their 
cheere, the solemne feast the Centaures did disqueat. 1603 
Mem. Cut. Tcckely tv. 41 That Moldavia, Walaquia, and the 
Republick of Ragusa . . should not be disquieted by the 
Turks. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. -Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
I. xoi, I disquieted myself to think that I had no powerful 
protector. 1:844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixi. 119 The Dar- 
danians . . disquieted his northern frontier. 

Disquiet (diskwsret), a. Now rare. ff. Dis- 
10 + Quiet a.] The reverse of quiet; unquiet, 
restless, uneasy, disturbed. 

x'587 T. Underdown AEthiop. Hist. Heliod. 69 A sea, 
which .. was very disquiet and troblesome. 1583 Greene 
Perimedes, Ditty Wks. (Rtldg.) 292/2 Disquiet thoughts. 
1596^ Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 17 1 Pray you husband be not 
so disquiet. x6xi Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. ix. (1632) 243 
Egfred being by nature of a disquiet disposition. X727 
De Foe Hist. Appar. vii. (1840) 120 Disquiet souls return- 
ing hither. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lii. His mind was 
disquiet. 

Disquiet (diskwaret), sb. [Partly sb. use of 
the adj.y partly f. Disquiet®.] Absence of bodily or 
mental quietness; disturbance; uneasiness, anxiety, 
worry ; restlessness, unrest. 

1581 Petti f. Guaszo's Civ. Conzt. 11. (1586) 68 b, Toattaine 
to learning, there is not onelie required a will, but studie, 
watching, labour, and disquiet, which are irkesome thinges. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 268 All disquiet, horror, and 
perturbation followes her. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World ir. 
260 Called by God . . unto that rest which never afterward 
hath disquiet. . 1641 Tenues de la Ley (1708) 76 Making 
discord and disquiet to rise between his Neighbours. 1703 
Rowe Fair Pettit, it. ii. 580 This fond Paper would not give 
me A moment of Disquiet. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref III. 235 The States of the Church and Naples were still 
in a state of universal disquiet and ferment. 1869 Phillips 
Vesuv. iii. 58 The eleven months of disquiet may be re- 
garded as one almost continual eruption. 

f b. with a and pi. A disturbance ; a disquiet- 
ing feeling or circumstance, arch, or Obs . 

1574 Ld. Burghley in Strype/Dw. Ref. I. iv. 8x Anxieties 
and disquiets of mind. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxliv. 12-14 
Paraphr. 694 Without any disturbances or disquiets. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 97 It is so mighty a Disquiet to 
the Governor, that he can never be at ease till he [etc.]. 
1726-7 Swift Gulliver 1. iv. 55 In the midst of these intes- 
tine disquiets. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 135 My 
soul has been invaded by a thousand miseries, a thousand 
toils, and four thousand disquiets, 
t Disqui’etal. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb. + -al 
5.] The action of disquieting. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul n. i. 11. xxi, As when the flit- 
ting fire Grows full of wrath and rage, and gins to fume, 
And roars and strives ’gainst its disquietall. 

f Dis quiet a*tion. Obs. rare. [f. Dibquiet ! 
v . ; .cf. F. {liquidation, med.L. inquietatio, in same 
sense, and see -ATION.] Disquieting; a cause of 
disquiet ; disturbance. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. deW. 1531) 92 b, The lacke or want 
therof is hurt notable to ony persone & disquietacyon to 
ony communal te. 

Dis qui’eted, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ED L] Dis- 
turbed ; rendered uneasy or restless. Hence Dis- 
qui’etedly adv., in a disquieted or uneasy manner ; 
Disqui’etedness, the state of being disquieted; 
uneasiness, disquietness. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. (R.), Fleshlye cares, and 
disquieted consciences. 1645 J. Cotton {title). The Cove- 
nant of God’s free Grace .. comfortably applied to sx. dis- 
quieted souL _ a 1680 Charnock Attrib. God (1S34) I. 337 
Let us. .examine the reason . .as David did of his disquieted- 
ness. 1857 Chamb. Jrtil. VIII. 346 My mother's eyes rested 
..disquietedly upon the man’s partly averted face. 

Disquieter (diskworetai). [f. as prec. + 
-eb l.] One who or that which disquiets ; a dis- 
turber. 

1564 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) xxo A swarme of 
sedicious disquieters of the common wealth. 1575 Turberv. 
Faulconrie 364 It also .. kylles the flies, the dogges dis- 
quieters and enimies to bis ease. 1600 Surflet Countrie 
Farme 11. li. 359 A procurer of vomit, and a disquieter of 
the stomacke. a 1660 Hammond Serm. i. (T.), The dis- 
quieters of the honour and peace of Christendom. 
f Disqni’etfol, &. rare. [f. Disquiet sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of or fraught with disquiet. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 I. xvi. 239_Love and pity 
of our selves should persuade us to forbear it [reviling], as 
disquietful!, incommodious, and mischievous to us. 


Disquieting (diskwsretig\ vbl. sb. [f. Dis- 
quiet v. + -ing 1. J The action of the vb. Disquiet ; 
disturbing ; disturbance of peace or tranquillity. 

. *535 Coverdale Wisd. xiv. 25 Manslaughter, . . disquyet- 
inge of good men, vnthankfulnes, defylinge of soules. 1641 
Baker Chron., Hen. /, an. 1112 (R.) King Henry . . was not 
without some.iittle disquietings at home. 1883 AtJienxnm 
1 Dec. 699/3 To the disquieting of his lawful spouse. 

Disqui'eting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That disquiets or causes uneasiness ; disturbing. 

1576 Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 271 To expell the cause of 
that disquieting disease. 1691 Hartcuffe Virtues 17 The 
Troubles and Tumults of disquieting Passions. 1783 Wat- 
son Philip III , ir. 1 13 They were filled with the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. 1894 Times x Sept. 8/4 Another 
disquieting feature of the present industrial situation. 

Disqui'etist. [(- Disquiet sb. 4 -ist.] A 
professed disturber of qniet ; an alarmist. 

1834 Nciv Monthly Mag. XLI. 99 The most honest of 
agitators, the most disinterested of disquietists. 

fDisquretive, a. Obs. [f. Disquiet ®. + -ive.] 
Tending to disquiet ; of disquieting character. 

1846 Worcester cites Howe. " 

Disquietly (diskwoi-etli), adv. [f. Disquiet 
a. + -ly 2 .] In a disquiet or uneasy manner; f in 
a disquieting manner. 

1605 Shaks. Lean, ii.724 Machinations, .and all ruinous 
disorders follow vs disquietly to our Graues. 1630 Lennard 
tr. Charron's Wisd. Pref. A ij a, He that carrieth himself 
troubIedIy,disquietly, malecontent, fearing death, is not wise. 

+ Disqui’etment. Obs. [fi Disquiet v. + 
-KENT.] The action of disquieting; the fact or 
condition of being disquieted. 

1606 Turnbull in Spurgeon Treas. Dov. Pr.xv. j They 
are in continual perplexity, .continual disquietment of their 
minds. x66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 111. iii. § 8 The pas- 
sions, disquietments, and disappointments of men. 1689 
Col. Rec . Pcnnsylv. I. 313 What a Spiritt has been raysea 
in ffrinds to his Disquietment there vpon y c account. 

b. A disquieting circumstance or occurrence. 
a 1658 O. Sedgwick in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xix. 12 
Rebekah was weary of her life, pot for any foreign dis- 
quietments 2 but because of domestic troubles. 

Disquietness (diskwaretnes). [f. Disquiet 
a. + -ness.] The quality or state of being dis- 
quiet ; want of quiet ; unrest ; disturbance. 

* 535 . Coverdale Prov. xi. 29 Who so maketh disquyet- 
nesse in his owne house, he shal baue wynde for his heret- 
age. 1568 Grafton Chron. II.553 A tumult and assembly 
was made, to the disquietnesse of the realme. 1615 T. 
Adams Leaven 117 In these day es disquietnesse allowes no 
meditation, penurie no bookes. _ 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. 
194 Enraged with everlasting disquietness, 
t Bisgm-etoTLS, a. Obs. [f. Disquiet sb. + 
-00s.] Fraught with disquiet; disquieting. 

x6x8 Bolton Floras iii. ii. (1636) 165 The troubles which 
brake out Northward, were farre more manifold, and 
horrible: no quarter is so disquietous. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. 11. (1851) 142 This., subject., the touching whereof is 
so distastfull and disquietous to a number of men. 

Disquietude (diskwaretiwd). [f. Disquiet a ., 
after Quietude.] Disquieted condition or state ; 
restlessness, disturbance, disquietness. 

1709 Addison Taller No. 97 P 3 The Noise and Dis- 
quietude of Business. X753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore 
Throat 24 She passed this 'l ime very uneasily, with great 
Disquietude. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixi. 87 Anti- 
gonus must have viewed the alliance with great disquietude. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 57 On the 3rd of September, the 
disquietude of Vesuvius returned. 

b. with a and pi. A feeling, occasion, or cause 
of disquiet ; a disquieting circumstance.^ 

27XX Addison Sped. No. 256 p 6 The Multitude of Dis- 
quietudes to which the Desire of it [Fame]^ subjects an 
ambitious Mind.- 1726-7 Swift Gulliver m. ii. § 13 (1865) 
These people are under continual disquietudes. *885 Mandi. 
Exam. 8 July 5/2 From the still unconquered Black Flags 
there are plenty of disquietudes to fear. 

[Disquieture, error for disquictnes : see List of 
Spurious Words. ] 

+ Disqui*parancy. Logic. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
disquiparantia (F. M ayron a \ 325, see Prantl III. 
290, IV. 66) for d isxq uipardntia, f. Dis- 4 + ayut- 
parantia (Tcrtull.) : see Equiparance.] 

The relation of two correlates which are heterony- 
mous, i.e. denoted by different names, asfatherand 
son : opp. to equiparancy. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicins his Logic 1. vii. 22 Relateds syno- 
nymous are usually called relateds of a:qmparancy, as 
friend, rival , etc. ; heteronymous of dfsquiparancy, as 
father, son , master, servant. - 

Disqnipara-tion. rare. [f. as prec. after L. 
xquiparation-em , n. of action from xquifararc 

FkoudI Erasmus They .define 
hypostatic union as the relation of a r 
in oneextreme with no correspondent at the aOKr. 

-HDiscmi-re v. Obs. [ad. L. disqmr-lre 
JinquiSgently. f. D » B + ? l“? rch ’ 
seek.] trans. To taqnm 

1621 Br. Mountagu Di <*■ tnbx i6$4 Vilvain 

..was, 1 m y head to disquire the 

PXffTimeJ T/amrn. Tkrcl. i. or Suchkre difB- 

dTcraoSSSor dfsquite their corporals subject to sens 
c c" 4-niSti-ry Obs., investigation, inquiry. 

(.6=8) ro The Leri hath w hoily 
C.SL 2 all the creatures to mans drsquiry. 1650 Dunn. 
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.DISREGARD. 


Just Re-prop . 28 If., a regular way of disquiry may be 
followed. Ibid., If they will engage to stand or fall to the 
issue of that disquiry. 

Di’squisite, -it, v. rare. [? a back-formation 
from disquisition .] intr. To make a disquisition. 

3825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 148 The same Creative 
Power . . by which alone we ourselves at this moment 
breathe, think, or disquisite at all. 1893 Leland Mem. 
II. 274 Here I would fain disquisit on Pike. 
Disquisition (diskwizrjen). [ad. L. disqui- 
sition- cm inquiry, investigation, n. of action f. dis - 
quJsit- ppl. stem of disquirerc : see Disquire.] 

1. Diligent or systematic search ; investigation ; 
•research, examination. 

2608-ix Jos. Hall Medit. Vowcs 11. § 28 The disquisition 
of great truthes requires time. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 
i, Others have applyed their disquisitions to some particular 
Letters. 3744 Harris Three Treat. (1841) 51 In this dis- 
quisition into human conduct. 1767 H. Brooke Fool^of 
Qual. (1859) I. 82 (D.) On their return from a disquisition 
as fruitless as solicitous, nurse declared her apprehensions 
that Harry had gone off with a little favourite boy. 3818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India I. it. iv. 150 A subject, .of less subtle 
and difficult disquisition. 3855 H. Reed Led.* Eng. Lit. i. 
(1878) 42 To make it a topic of distinct disquisition. 

\ b. ellipt. A subject or topic for investigation ; 
a question. Ohs. rare. 

3605 Camden Rem. 214 Their growing vp, their flourish- 
ing . . were a disquisition for the learned. 3660 R. Coke 
Justice Virtd, 4 margin , The manner and order of attain- 
ing to Knowledge, is a subtil disquisition. 

2. A treatise or discourse in which a subject is 
investigated and discussed, or the results of investi- 
gation set forth at some length ; less correctly, a 
learned or elaborate dissertation on a subject. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xi. 37 Puzzling them with 
scholastica! craggy disquisitions, a 1680 _ Butler Rem. 
(17S9) I* 66 Unhappy Man . . On hypothetic Dreams and 
Visions Grounds everlasting Disquisitions, 1794 Sullivan 
Viezv Nat. II, In our foregoing disquisition we ventured 
upon the threshold of a Scythiac antediluvian hypothesis. 
3840 Macaulay Rat ike Ess. (1854) *46 The constant 

subjects of their lively satire and eloquent disquisitions. 
3873 G. C. Davies Mount, Merei. 3 A learned disquisi- 
tion on the alleged cruelty of sport. 

Disquisitional (diskwizrjsnal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Of the nature of a disquisition. 

1846 Worcester cites Monthly Rev. 1856 Masson Ess., 
Story 0/ 3770, 199 Here the reader must permit me a little 
Essay or disquisitional Interleaf on the character and 
writings of Chatterton. 1861 N. Brit. Rev. May 196 [The 
38th c.j sermons have no longer a voice of authority. They 
are disquisitional explanatory or persuasive. 

Disqnisi-tionary, a. [See -Any. 1 ] = prec. 

1847 in Craig ; and in later Diets. 

Disqrusrtionist. [f. as prec. + -jst.] The 
author of a disquisition. 

1838 Frasers Mag. XVIII. 385 Many a disquisttionist on 
the character of Burns. 1878 Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1879) I. 
p. x, An arid disquisitionist on value and cost of production. 

Disquisitive (diskwi'zitiv), «. (**■) [f- L- 

disquisit - ppl. stem of disquirerc 4 * -IVE.] Charac- 
terized by or given to disquisition ; given to re- 
search or investigation ; inquiring. 

1647 Trapp Comm. 2 Cor. xiii. 5 The disquisitive part be- 
longs to us, the decisive to God. 3772 Weekly Mag. 22 Apr. 
118/1 He .. is a man of great disquisitive powers. 1796 
Coleridge Let. in Mrs. Sandford <J5* Friends (1888) 

I. 185 My own shaping anddisquisitive mind.. 1889 W. L. 
Courtney Life J. S. Mill ii. 30 The disquisitive youth. 

+ B. sb. An inquiry or investigation. Ohs. 

3 65(5 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. iv. 11 The Sceptick’s end 
is . . Suspension in disquisitives. 

Disqui’sitively, adv. rare. [f. prec. + 
-LY -.] In a disquisitive manner; by investiga- 
tion or examination. 

3622 Malynes Anc.' Law-Merch. 262 By the mi.vt mettall 
Ore taking of disquisilively, or here and there. 

Disquisit Or (diskwi'zitoi). [ad. L. *disqm- 
sltor, agent-n. . from disqitirere : see -OR.] One 
who makes disquisition; an inquirer or investi- 
gator ; the author of a disquisition. 

3766 F. Blackdurn Confessional 318 Let the Disquisitors 
answer for themselves. 1771 W. Jones Zool. Eth. 66 All 
the disquisitors that ever took the Law of Moses in hand. 
x8ox Citron, in Ann. Reg. 502 Because, say our profound 
disquisitors, all the seven sacraments confer grace. 3889 
Sat. Rev. 2 Nov. 485/2 An academic disquisitor on political 
subjects. 

Disquisitorial (disk\Yizito»7ial),a. rare. [f. 
prec. + -(i)al.J ‘ Of or belonging to a disquisitor; 
investigating; inquiring. 

3806 R. Cumberland Mem. I. 389 (LA When he came to 
exercise the subtlety of his disquisitorial powers upon it. 

Disqui’sitory, a. rare. — prec. 

1860 Worcester cues Eclectic Rev. 
t Disra’nge, v. Ohs. Also 5 disrenge. [ad. 
OF. desrengicr , - rangier , f. des- f Dis- 4 + renc, 
reng, now rang rank, order. Cf. Derange.] n. 
trans. To throw out of order or rank ; to disar- 
range. b. reft, and intr. To fall out of rank. 

3485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 226 They began to flee, disrenge 
& to be aferde. 0x530 Ld. . Bern Hits Art It. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 362 Whan these iiii. knightes on horsbacke sawe 
Arthur, one of them dysranged hym selfe, and . . ran at 
Arthur. x6io Holland Camdeiis Brit. 1. 317 The English- 
men, .presently disranged themselues, and mdisray preassed 
hard upon the enemies. 3775 R. Wood Ess. Homer 42 
(Jod.) lhat delicate connexion and thread of circumstances, 


which are seldomdisranged even by the smallest alteration 
without endangering his truth and consistence. 

Disrank (disrarqk), v. [f. Dis- 70 + Rank sb.] 

fl. trans., To throw out of rank or into dis- 
order. Ohs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars vm. xvi, The ranged horse break 
out..Disrank the troops; set all in disarray, a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl ; Lawes 0/ Candy 1. i, I .. Was he that first 
dis-rankt their woods of Pikes. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
1. 3 The army was dis-rnnked and wandred any way. 

tb. intr. (for rejl.) To fall out of ranks, fall 
into disorder. Ohs. 

i6o£ Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. 1. Abraham 325 Too* 
too-tired, some at last dis-rank. 1629 J. Maxwell tr. Hero- 
dian (1635) 150 They disranke, and are routed. 

+ 2 . transf. and fig. (trans.) To disorder, disar- 
range, confuse. Obs. 

3 602 Dekker Satiro-Mastix K ij a, Out of thy part already ; 
foil’d the scene ; Disrank'd the lines. 36x4 J. Cooke Tu 
Q uoque in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 264 You shall march a whole 
day. .and not disrank one hair of your physiognomy. 1628 
Ford Lover x Mel. iv. ii, Throngs of rude divisions huddle 
on, And do disrank my brain from peace and sleep. 

3 . To deprive of one’s rank, to reduce to a lower 
rank ; to degrade. 

1599 Daniel Lei. of Octavia Arg. Wks. (1717) I. 69 He 
arms his Forces, either to reduce Antony to the Rank of 
his Estate, or else to disrank him out of State and all. x6x< 
A. Nicholes Marr. <$• Wiving vi. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 263 Thou wilt disrank thyself, or single out [a wife] 
from the too common shame and abuse in this kind [of 
women]. 3894 [see Disrating]. 

Hence Disra*nked///. a. f Disra'nking vbl. sb. 

3606 Marston Fannie 1. i, Wilde longings, or the least 
of disranct shapes. 3627 May Lucan v. (3633) 24 The 
letter’sjost in their disranked wings. 3629 J. Maxwell Jr. 
Herodian (3635) 379 note, So the dis-ranking of the English 
lost aUto the Normans. 

+ Disra'pier, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a + Rapier 
traits. To deprive of a rapier; to disarm. 

3599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. in. i, He that should 
offer to disrapier me now. 

Disrate (disr^-t), v. [f. Dis- 7 a + Rate sb.] 

1 . trans. To reduce (a petty officer or non-commis- 
sioned officer of marines) to a lower rating or rank. 

3813 Naval CJiron. XXV. 28 Having been disrated for 
some offence. 1829 Southey in Q.Rcv. XLI. 406 He found 
it necessary to disrate Peter Hayles,the pirate. 1860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII. 85 This witness had been chief mate .. 
but had been disrated.. for drunkenness. 

2 . To remove (a ship) from its rate or class. 

1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 246 The ‘Tyrian’, another 

‘yellow-fever ship*, was disrated for the same reason. 

3 . fg. To remove from one’s rank or position. 

1854 Chamb. Jml. II. 200 He. .had disrated himself from 

the genteel company of a ten-miles-wide circuit. 2883 G. 
Turner in Gd. I Fords Dec. 778/1 There is. .no just reason 
for dis-rating ‘ which ’ from its old relation to persons as 
well as to things. 

Hence Disra'ted///. a ., Disrupting vbl. sb. 

7833 Marryat P. Simple Ivi, If you please, your honour, 
I’d rather take my disrating— I— don’t wish to be chief 
boatswain's mate in this here business. 1893 Daily News 
21 Nov. 4/6 What are the Tories going to do with all the 
disrated Liberal Secessionists? 1804 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Disrating, A. nautical term for ‘disranking that is, 
reducing from a higher rank to a lower, such as lowering 
a man from A. B. to ordinary seaman, or from fireman to 
trimmer. 

t Disra'tionate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
L. ratidn-em reason + -ate 3 .] trans. To deprive 
of its reason or rationality. 

3668 C. Spelman in Sir H. S pel man's Do non Tenter. 
Eccl. (ed. 4) To Rdr. 38 Thou . . must disrationate St. Paul’s 
argument, who diss wades the pollution of thy Body, because 
it is the Temple of the holy Ghost. 

+ Disray*. sb. Obs. [var. of desray. Deray, with 
the ordinary late ME. change of des- to dis- : see 
-Dis- prefix, and cf. Disray vi] - Disorder, con- 
fusion ; = Deray, Disarray.] 

13. . K. Alis. 4353 He gan make gret disray. And gradde 
ageyn to Darye. C3450 Merlin 407 The Knyghtes. .gan 
make soche a disray a-monge hem that noon a-bode other. 
c 1470 Harding Citron, lxvi. i, The realme to saue, and kepe 
out of disraye. 3609 Holland^?;/;//. Marcell. xxix. xii. 368 
To come in_ mann er .of a sodaine tempest upon our armie .. 
and to put it in disray. 2620 [see Disrange]. 

+ Disray*, V. Obs . [In sense i,var. of Deray, 
orig. desray , a. OF. desreer, desray er, with the 
ordinary late ME. substitution of dis- for des- : cf. 
prec. In sense 3 identified, with Disarray. - 

1 . trans. To put out of array or military order; 
to throw into disorder ; = Disarray v. 1. 

2300 K. Alis. 673 Now con Alisaundre of skyrmyng, And 
of stedes disrayng. 2609 Holland tr. A mm. Marcell. 
xxiv. i. 262 Least Archers running foorth might disray 
the rankes. n 622 Sylvester 11. iv. Decay 1124 Have 
these so yongand weak Disrayed your ranks? 3632 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 317 Guortimer .. did here set vpon .. the 
English Saxons, whom being disrayed, and not able to 
' abide a second charge, he put all to flight. 

2 . To disorder the attire, or spoil the personal 
appearance of. In quot. rejl. 

2432 Lydgate Chron. Troy 11. xiii. (Paris to Helen), And 
as a penitaunt in contrition Yc you disraye ; alas why do 
ye so? . 

3 . To deprive of personal array or attire ; to 
despoil, strip ; = Disarray v. 2. 

*483 Cath. Angl. 200/2 (MS. A.), To disray or disgise 
[MS. M. disaray] exomare . 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie, 


it. vii. 208 Disrai’d Of that fatre iem. ifos T), y 
Trickes 1. 1. (1881) 22 On the high Altar saenfu'd t* 
Priests, Disray d the Temple of the golden robes 

Disrealise, in Udali 1548 : see Disrelish. 

Disrealize (disrrabiz), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6+ 
Realize.] trans. To divest of reality, to idealize. 

x 889 Sal. Fez', 2 Mar. 261/1 The first and last role of th- 
poet should be. ; to pass every personal emotion throudub 
sieve of the universal, to ‘ disrealize ’ everything, to ’bru- 
it into union with the whole. 0 “ 4 

+ Disrea*SOn, sb. Obs. In 5 desrayson. [a. 
OF. desraison , f. des-, Dis- 4 + raison reason.] 
That which is contrary to reason or right; in- 
justice. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xn.xix, Certes it is to chyralqt 
over grete blame, over grete tyrannye and desrayson. 

f Disrea*S011, V. Obs. [Anglicized from OF. 
desraisnier or its latinized form disralimn , 
variants of OF. deraisnier , med.L. deratimrr. 
see Du Cange, and cf. Deraign.] trans. Tuprov^ 
assert, vindicate ; = Deraign v. 1, 2. 

(The prefix des-, dis-, was here a mere variant of ffr-,orinj 
to the frequent equivalence and confusion of these prefixes 
fseeDE- 1.6); but it appears to have been taken by the ijthc. 
legal antiquaries in tne privative sense (Dis- 4I ; hence the 
erroneous explanation of Disrationare in Blount's lav 
Diet, ‘yontrarium ratiocinando asserere, vel quod assert aa 
est ratiocinando destruere and cf. J. C. Blomfield Hist. 
Souldern (1893) 12 note.) 

2622 Malynes Anc. Law-Mcrch. 425 In which time the 
proprietarie may disreason the said recouerie, by disorounj 
the other parties surmises or allegations, prouing that lb 
special tie was paied whereupon the Attachment a a 
grounded. 

t Disrea'sonable, a. Obs. rare . [ad. OF. 
desraisonable (Oresme, 14th c.), mod.F.rf/-, f. ifa-. 
Dis- 4 + raisonable.] Devoid of reason, unreason- 
able, groundless. 

1549 Contpi. Scot. xv. 222 Thy complaynt is nocht flis* 
rasonabil. Ibid. xx. 169 The extreme disrasonaml abuswet 
that rang amang the vniuersal pepil. 

. f Disre’ckon, V. Obs. rare. [Djs- 6.] talr. 
To reverse reckoning ; to reckon by deduction. 

3561 Eden Arte Nanig. ir. vi. 31 The dayes of the Mock 
beynge knowen, then vnrekenyng or disrekenjmge 
warde, we shall knowe the daye. xfixx Flomo, Scombri, 
to disreckon. , t 

+ Disrecomme'nd, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- o.j 
trans. —Discommend v. 3. 

2692 Norris Pract. Disc. 217 The unt u nable n ess ( Otor.ew 
two Instruments dis-recommends the whole Musical Wwo - 

Disrecommendation (disrek^mcnd^W 
[f. Dis- 9 + Recommendation.] lhat which is the 
reverse of a recommendation, or is unfavoura .t 
to any one’s claims. , . 

3752 Fielding Amelia Wks. 177S XI- 44^ ThjPjJ M A. 
the person, .is never, 1 believe, any forcible dis-reco . 

tion to a good mind, a 2797 H. Wali-ole 
vii. 211 He attained considerable weight ,n a 9 “ 

where trifling qualities are no disrecommendatio 
Southey Doctor Fragment (.86*) 676 AM tc . thw 
recommendations that it is propounded in the coa 
of insolent assumption. 

Disregard (disr/gaud), sb. [f. Dis- 9 ■ 

gabd j#.] Want of regard ; neglect, J 

in earlier ttse often, the rvithholding of l “ e 1 
which is due, slighting, undue neglect ; in la 1 
the treating of anything a f 


resentment, 
Neal 


disregard. 2795 Ld. Auckland 


Corr. (1862) HI. 


[10021 **»•, , r 

. . whTch tend to the levelling of thmnes and cond 
give to monarchs a more certain disregar .J"“ VALC ^. 
than all the labours, .of the Jacobins. 28c ' ‘ vS «medW 

Emp. (1871) V. xlv. 318 Disregard and sympathj 
be equally distasteful to him. 

1^6 Addisoh Freeholder 39 (Scaler) A < I! “ e ^ g ° f r Jfa 
a 3732 Atterbury Prov . xiv. 6 (Seagerl 2J< Pro- 

everything besides. 173® Butler Ww®/* • I ett 


, ery thing besides. 2736 Butler 
faneness and avowed Disregard to alI Rchg ■ jj ttor ial 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 1 14 An extreme disregard 01 ... . u;. 


1X4 An extreme disregard o .. ■ 

accuracy. 2882 J. H. Blunt Ref th. g‘ j^ c J- onn atioa 
lawless disregard for the principles of 
settlement. . n ^ + K** 

Disregard (disr/gaud), v. [»* / , t0 ^ 

gabd v.) traits. To treat without reg j 
no regard to. a. In earlier use, esp 4 . 
wthout ' due regard, respect, or a 

take sanctuary^ among those churches Jnf. 


the 


have disregarded ana despised. 1 ° 5 I VTJI ' dcspb e l0 ! 
144 To make all the people disregard and 0 ‘ j 
Gospel., 2760-72 tr. Juan J Ulloa s ^ 
Quarries of fine stone ; but these me tit > qhose 
the inhabitants. 3781 Gibbon Peel. & ■ • , * . _ haveaj 1 * 
have attacked, and those who have de . ^ v0 
disregarded two very remarkable passes 
pronounced under the succeeding reign. : m poTtSD cC > 
b. In later use, esf., to treat as of no m 
to pay no attention to. . . pedro’^ ^ 

2793 Holcroft Lavatefs Phystog. ** * p i 0 [ 0 r). ( T v' 
private happiness he disregards pu 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. II; 155 The Mg v, c v**J % 
treasurer to disregard idle rumours, nQt be 0 

(18S0) II. 4=1, I have had symptoms that must 
regarded. 



DISREG-ARDABLE. 
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DISRESPECT. 


Hence Disregarded ///. a. (whence Disre- 
ga'rdedness, state of being disregarded) ; Disre- 
garding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1659 C. Noble Mod. Answ. Immod, 1 Q . 6 To charge him 
with neglects and slightings and disregardings to his friends. 
1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 185 Unto which Ambassage the 
Queen of England . . returned this bold, smiling, and disre- 
garding answer. 1667 F lavel Saint Indeed (1754) 24 In the 
disregarded heart, swarms of vain foolish thoughts are per- 
petually working. 1791 Cowper Iliad vin. 561 Then sullen 
nurse thy disregarded spleen, a 1854 Ld. Cockuurn CYr- 
cuit Journ, (1883) 95 Its surrounding bad taste and selfish 
disregardedness. 

Disrega*rdable, a. [f. prec. + -able.] That 
may be disregarded ; unworthy of regard. 

1661 Grand Debate 77 Till experience be proved to be dis- 
regardable. 1741 Richardson Pamela III; 152 An easy 
Fortune is.. far from being disregardable. 

Disregardant, a. [f. Dis- 10 + Regardant, 
after prec. vb.] Paying no regard or attention ; 
neglectful, disregarding. 

x8x6 Southey Poet's Pilgr. 1. 27 All disregardant of the 
Babel sound, A swan kept oaring near with upraised eye. 
1880 Ruskin Fors Clay. Sept. VIII. 131, I understand you 
to be .. disregardant, if not actually defiant, of the persons 
on whose capital you have been hitherto passively depen- 
dent for occupation. 

Disrega’rder. [f. Disregard v. + -erL] 

One who disiegards. 

x66x Boyle Style 0/ Script. Pref. (1675) 10 Disregarded of 
the Scripture.. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. no 
In being considered a disregarder of public opinion. 

Disrega’r&ful, a. [f. Bis- io + Regabdfbl : 
cf. disrespectful . J The opposite of regardful ; 
regardless, neglectful, careless. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts fl- Mott. 302 It was not probable 
he could be .. so dis-regardfull of his owne state. <1x677 
Barrow Sernt . Wks. 1687 I. vii. 83 Will God . . he so partial 
and fond to us, so disregardfull and injurious toward himself? 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 372 Who. .could 
he so disregardful of his own interest? 1882 A. B. Bruce 
Parab. Teach. Christ n. vi. (1891) 354 Love . . disregardful 
of conventional barriers. 

Hence Disrega’rdfally adv. y without regard, 
with neglect ; DisrcgaTdfcilness. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Modcr. 41/2 They, .after many years 
vain hope were turned home disregardfully. c 1720 Lett, 
fr. Mist's Jrnl. (1722) II. 64 An Author . . used too slightly 
and disregardfully. 1731 Bailf.y, Disregardfulncss. neglect- 
fulness. 1859 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto viii. 03 Not breaking 
in disregardfully ; she always listened Mrs.Whistler through. 

+ Disre’gular, a. [Dis- io,] = Irregular. 

1649 Evelyn Liberty <$• Servitude iv. Misc. Writ, (1805) 21 
Men.. who (not having more disregular passions) dispise 
honours, pleasures, riches. 

Disrela-ted, ppl. a. [Dis- io.] Unrelated; 
without relation or connexion. So Disreln tlon, 
absence of relation or connexion. 

1893 Cestui. Gas. 15 May 3/2 Throughout his humour 
consists of the disrelation of his remarks to his age and size. 
Ibid. , When they utter disrelated speeches. 1894 Ibid. 
26 Sept. 2^3 [He] looks on what goes before or comes after 
him as entirely disrelated. 

Disrelish (disre-lij), sl>. Also 7 disrellish. 
[f. Disrelish v. or Dis- 9 + Relish si.] Distaste, 
dislike, aversion, some degree of disgust. 

a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour i. i, Being once glutted, 
then the taste of folly Will come into disrelish. 1645 F uller 
, Good Th. in Bad 7 \ (1841) 37 Dissensions . . will breed in 
pagans such a disrelish of our religion. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. sfip With hatefullest disrelish writh’d thir jaws With soot 
and cinders fill’d. *7*7 Pope Let. to Atterbury 20 Nov., 
With a dis-relish of all that the world calls Ambition. X79X 
Burke App. Whigs Wks. yi- 202 Men .. have an extreme 
disrelish to be told of their duty. 1802 Med. Jrnl. VI 11 . 
403 Her disrelish for food amounted to disgust. 1841 M iall 
in Noneonf. I. 96 Conduct . . indicative of his disrelish for 
the whole subject. 

b. Something which excites distaste or aversion. 
18*3 New Monthly Mag. IX. 104/2 The extraordinary 
nasal twang .. not to mention other disrelishes, we cannot 
get over. 

Disrelish, (disre-lij), v . [f. Dis- 6 or 7 a + 
Relish v. or sb .] 

+ 1 . Iratts. To destroy the relish or flavour of; 
to render distasteful. Obs. 

(The first quot. appears to belong here) : rellcsc, rcllicc 
occur as 16th c. spellings of Relish.] 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasut. Par. Luke xv. 130 b, Yet is it 
[the plentie or aboundance of the prodigal] marred and dis- 
realised with muche galle of sondrie griefes and sorowes. 
2628 Earle Microcosm. (1740) 86 Some musty proverb that 
disrelishes all things whatsoever.. 1657 Milton P. L. y. 305. 
1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 1 40 'Tis.Iike the Handwriting on 
the Wall, enough to spoil and disrelish the Feast. . X760 
Sterne Serm. III. 374- 

2 . To have a distaste for, to find not to one’s 
taste ; to regard with disfavour ; to dislike. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 236 Her delicate tendemesse wit., 
begin to heaue the gorge, aisreelish and abhor re the Moore. 
1642 Milton Apol. Sniect, Wks. 173 8 I* lt 7 How long is it 
since he hath disrelish’d Libels? 1764 Menu G. Psal- 
manazar 256 This excellent book, though.. disrelished by 
some weak Christians. 1799 G- Washington Lett. Writ. 
1893 XIV. 151, I am not surprised that some members of 
the House . . should disrelish your report. 1886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxvii. (1888)281 He so much disrelished some 
expressions of mine that, .he showed me to the door. 
t 3 . To prove distasteful to; to disgust. Obs . 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause. m. vii. (1650) 230 Or preach 
some truth which dis-relishes the palate of a prepossessed 


auditor. 1 659 Lady A limony iv. vii. in Hazl. Dodsley X IV. 
352 What might I say, That should disrelish Madam Caveare? 
1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 28 He tastes the hitter morsel, 
and rejects Disrelisht. 

4. iiilr. To be distasteful, to 'go down badly.’ 
1631 [See Disrelishing below]. 1647 Spricge Anglia 
Rcaiv. iv. iv. 223 This much disrelished with the Lord Hop- 
ton. 1814 Cary Dante Par. xvii. 113, I learnt that, which* 
if I tell again, It may with many wofully disrelish. 

Hence DisreTished ppl % a . ; Disrelishing vbl. 
sb. ; Disrelishing///, a., distasteful. 

1631 Brathwait Whimsies Ep. Ded. 8 Strong lines have 
beepe in request, but they grew disrelishing. 1659 Lady 
Alimony 11. v. in Hazl, Dodsley XIV. 314 A freedom from 
our disrelish’d beds. 1692 Dryden St '. Evremont's Ess. 78 
This first disrelishing of the Republick, had . . so much of 
Honesty that [etc.]. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Impcrf. 

Sympathies, When once it becomes indifferent, it begins to 
he disrelishing. 1846 D. King Treat . Lords Supper iv. £9 
A violated law and a disrelished salvation. 

t Disre’lishable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Such as to be disrelished or disliked ; distasteful. 

a 16 70 Hacket A bp. Williams I. (1692) 7S (D.) That the 
match.. should be intended no more was disrelishable. 

f DisreTishment. Obs. rare. [f. Disrelish 
+ -ment.] A disliking; a distasteful matter. 

_ 1646 S. Bolton Arraigttm , Err. 354 An act of oblivion., 
in which all disrelishments either in language or action, 
word or deed, may be buried up in silence. 

Disremember (disr/me-mbai),^. Chiefly dial. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Remember v.J To fail to remember; 
to forget, (trans. and absol.) 

1836 F. Mahoney Rel. Father P rout (1859) 373 The. .lines 
of the author he feigns to disremember. 1848 M rs. Gaskell 
M. Barton ix. (18S2) 23/1, I disremember rightly what I 
did. 1876 Miss Cary Country Life i. 13 If he did not dis- 
remember, he would look at it before he went to bed. x88o 
Ouida Moths vii, [American speaking] I disremembered to 
ask when the mails went out. 1880 Antrim «$• Down Gloss., 
Disremember, to forget. Also in Glossaries of Sussex, Berks, 
Hants, and in Bartlett Diet. Arncr . (x86o). 

Disrepair (disr/pe«u). [f. Dis- 9 + Repair sbl\ 
The state of being out of repair, or in bad condi- 
tion for want of repairs. 

1798 Telegraph in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1799) II. 368 If our 
landlord should.. suffer our houses and fences to go entirely 
into disrepair. X813 Scott Rokeby 11. xvii, A11 spoke neglect 
and disrepair. x8x6 — Old Mort. v, It had been suffered to 
go considerably into disrepair. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 
§ 104 Where any.. spouts. .drains or common sewers.. shall 
get into disrepair. 1854 H. Miller Sch.ff Schvt. i. (1857) 8 
It . . had now fallen greatly into disrepair, 
t Disrepo'rt, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 9 + Re- 
pout sb.] Evil report, report to any one’s pre- 
judice. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coal viii. (1867) 193 Let us practise 
St. Paul’s precept, ‘ by houour and dishonour, by good re- 
port and disreport \ 

t Disreport, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Report v.] To give an evil report (of). 

1653 R. Baillie Disswasivc Vind. (1655) 81 Their for- 
wardnesse to misreport, disreport, discovers much evill 
affection in their spirits. 

Disre:putai)i - lity. [f. Disreputable a. : see 
-BiLiTY.] = Disreputableness. 

1854 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 78 Why then | 
should he court danger and disreputability? 1879 Arber , 
Introd. to 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 16 The important 
testimony, .to the disreputability. .of the professional Actor. 1 
1892 Lounsbury Stud. Chaucer III. vii. 250 To call a man 
a Goth conveyed . . a general sense of the disreputability of 
him about whom it was uttered. 

Disreputable (disre'pmtab’l),<r. (sb.) [f. Dis-. 
10 + Reputable a., after Disrepute.] 

1 , The reverse of reputable ; such as to bring into 
disrepute or reflect discredit ; discreditable. 

1772 Ann. Reg. 27 He could not .. hut be sensibly con- 
cerned for the present disreputable state of our law courts. 
a 2795 J. Wedgwood in Darwin's Life <J- Lett. (1887) I. 198 
It would [not] be in any degree disreputable to his cha- 
racter as a Clergyman. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. 
vii. 200 One of the most disreputable of juggles. 

2 . Having a bad reputation ; in bad repute ; not 
of respectable character. 

1828 Webster, Disreputable .. as, disreputable company. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. iv. (L.), Nobody wants a 
second chamber, except a few disreputable individuals. 
x86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. v. There was Jem Rodney, a 
known poacher, and otherwise disreputable. 1867 Miss 
Braddon Run to Earth x, The room was full of sailors and 
disreputable-looking women. 

’B. sb. A disreputable person. 

1853 H. G Seville Diary (1884) 35 To clear his Court of the 
robbers and disreputables who surround him. 1862 Shirley 
NngxCrit. iii. 172 Heine, one of the religious disreputables, 
was . . a mocker from his boyhood to his death. 1887 Pall 
MallG. 23 Aug. 2/1 Where the .. drunkards and disreput- 
ables are well in evidence. 

Disre-putableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being disreputable. 

X710 \V. Hume Sacred Success. 382 So that what people 
.. agree upon and determine .. shall respecting reputable- 
ness or disreputableness, have a very commanding force. | 
x86o.A// Year Routtd 142 That disreputableness of appear- 
ance which is one of their greatest sources of attraction. 

Disreputably, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] j 
In a disreputable manner;' discreditably. 

X775 Burke Sp. Conc.Anter. Wks. III. 29 Propositions j 
are made . . somewhat disreputably, when the minds of men j 
are not properly disposed for their reception. Mod. He is 
said to have behaved most disreputably on that occasion. . J 


Disreputation. Obs. or arch. [Dis- 9.] 

1 . Privation or loss of reputation ; bringing into 
disrepute ; discrediting ; dishonour, disgrace. 

1601 Fulbecke xstPt. Parall. Intr. iii, The sodaine and 
finall myserie, calamitie, and disreputation of that Common- 
weafe. <1x6x7 Hieron IVks, II. 17 Those who vrge this to 
the dis-reputation of all that.are affected we Ik 1651-3 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. /or Year 1. xiw.173 A disreputation of piety 
and a strict Hie.. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc . (1711) III. 
78^ Are they not inwardly troubled .. when they hear any- 
thing said to their Disreputation? 1824 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 387 He will bring disreputation on the 
institution. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. vii. 320 To remove 
me from my post with disreputation. 

+ b. A discrediting circumstance, a discredit. 
1609 Bp. W. Barlow A ns7V. Nameless Cath. 104 This 
reason', .is not onely a Calumniation against T. M. but 
a dis-reputation also to his Maiestie. 1651-3 Jer. Taylor 
Serm. for Year (1678) no Intemperance . . is a Dishonour 
and disreputation to the person and the nature of the man. 
1751 Affect Narr. Wager 36 Humanity , . the want of 
which is a Disreputation to a Man’s Character. 
f 2 . Want of reputation, evil reputation ; the con- 
dition of being in disrepute ; discredited condition. 

X633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 5 This vice.. is gotten 
already out of the disreputation of a sin. ^48 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) III. xxxvii. 221 The period in which our 
conduct or misconduct gives us a reputation or disreputa- 
tion, that almost inseparably accompanies us throughout, 
our whole future lives. J770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 
II. 639/r- Eumenes, with the disreputation of having been 
only a secretary, raised himself to the first military employ- 
ments. 

Disrepute (disrfpi/?t), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Repute 
sb .] Loss or absence of reputation ; ill repute, 
disesteem, discredit, dishonour. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius Pref. Aij b, Belisarius then re- 
turned to Constantinople with disrepute. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 18 The Holy things of Religion fell at 
length into Contempt and Dis-repute. X758 Phil. Trans. L. 
666 It was formerly in great credit as a pectoral, but is now 
quite in disrepute. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. ix. 573 It brings 
the administration of justice into disrepute. 1870 Lowell 
Among jny Bks. Ser. 1. (1873)89 A large and spacious house 
which lay under the disrepute of being haunted. 

+ Di srepxrt e, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Repute v.] 
trans. a. To hold as of no reputation ; to regard 
slightingly; to disesteem. b. To bring into dis- 
credit; to defame, disparage. C. To bring dis- 
credit or an evil name upon' (by one’s conduct). 

x6xx Florio, Disreputare, to disrepute, to disesteemel 
1625 Bp. Mountagu App. C ccsar n. vii. 283 You quote us 
the Homilies .. I think you dis-repute them. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exempt 1. ad § 1. 16 The Virgin was betrothed 
lest honorable marriage might be disreputed. 1651 — Holy 
Living iv. ad § 10 (1727) 335 O teach me to walk, that 
I may never disrepute the honour of my religion, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 380 Is it not infinitely better to 
be unjustly defamed by men, than to be disreputed by 
God? 2697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 11. ii. 272 Doubting 
that he would disrepute the Place .. by dying here. 
Disrese mble, v. rare . [a. OF. dcsrcssembler 

(in Godef.), f. des- f Dis- 4 + ressanbler.'] trans. 
Not to resemble ; to be unlike. 

So Disrese'mblance, want of resemblance. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 130/1 To. have 
blurred it out for some small disre^eiLblance, either in the 
eye or mouth. 1654 Ld. Orrery Part hen. (1676) 24 One ex- 
ceedinglike the first, .and disresemblinghim in nothing [etc.]. 

+ Disrese’nt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Resent 
v. (which formerly meant 4 to take well or ill *).] 
trans. To have a feeling against, to take ill ; 

= Resent in its current sense. 


2652 W. Hartley Inf. Baptism .12 The Lord .. dis-re- 
sented such performances as were tainted with wickedness. 

Disrespect (disr/spe*kt), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Respect sb. ; or perh. from Disuespect v.~\ Want 
of respect, courteous regard, or reverence. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows in. § 80. 336 Profanation cf 
holy things . . manifesteth a disrespect of God himselfe. 
1731 Johnson Let. to'G. Hickman 30 Oct. in Boszvcll , This 
delay .. proceeded neither from forgetfulness, disrespect 
nor ingratitude. 2771 Junius Lett. liv. 285. My. memory 
fails me, if I have mentioned their names with disrespect. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 23 No expression indicating 
disrespect to the Sovereign . . was suffered to escape. 

■f b. With a and pi. An instance of this ; an act 
showing disesteem or irreverence; ‘an act ap- 
proaching to rudeness* (J.). Obs. 

1632 Marmion Hollands Leaguer iv. v. Howsoever I 
have found a disrespect from you, yet I forget it. j6 47 
Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 149 Any disrespect to any acts 

of state., was in no time more penal. »’ 

Pennsylv. I. 314, I doe also fforgive y* A, 

neglects of any persons. <r 1714 M. Henry J* ,/ x 

139 Their unkindnesses and disrespects to himseli. 

Disrespe-ct, [f. Dis- 6 + Respect v.] 
trans. The reverse of to respect ; to have ors °'' 
respect regard, or reverence for ; to ea 

W. /, A 7 ,,r, Juvenilia (1633) 346 Cm 

I smile to ”!?helo« heonTh^ust 

To «heo,ht 


s head v 


’ 1706 ' H earne" Collect . 26 Apr., ^ 
Oxford by several men who. now speak v,< 


disrespected 
ell of him. 1852 


L. Hunt Poems 
homely. 1885 G. 
whether he disrespects me. 


Pref. 27 As if .. sorrow disrespected things 
Meredith Diana I. 357 You will judge 
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Hence Disrespected///. a ., -ing vbl. sb. 

1631^ Gouge Gods Arrows i. § 45.^ 75 A dis-respecting, 
despising, and vilifying of Gods mercies. 1640 Glapthorne 
Ladies'Przvil. iv. Wks. 1874 II. r4o, I meane not. .To save 
a dis-respected life. 1791 Paine Rights of. Man (ed. 2) 
1. 101 Reflecting how wretched was the condition of a dis- 
respected man. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. vi. 
305 Treating her .. like a disrespected grandmother. 

Disrespectability (disifspedctabi-lfti). [f. 
next + -nr, after respectability .] The quality of 
being disrespectable ; the reverse of respectability. 

1830 Lytton* P. Clifford vii, Committed .. to the House 
of Correction on the charge of disrespectability. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair Ixiv, Her taste for disrespectability 
grew more and more remarkable. 1893 W. W allace Scot . 
Ycsterd. 60 An office which had an odour ofdisrespectability. 

Disrespectable (disrfspe'ktab’l), a. [Dis- 
xo.] The opposite of respectable ; not worthy of 
respect ; not in accordance with standards of re- 
spectability. 

1813 Examiner 22 Mar. 187/1 All distinction ..between 
what is respectable and what is disrespec£able_would be 
at an end. 1822 Scorr Nigel xvi, Well acquainted with 
the town .. but in a sort of disrespectable way. 1865M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit.v. (1875) 223 Not only was he [Heine] 
not one of Mr. Carlyle's ‘respectable' people, he was pro- 
foundly cY-rrespectable. 

Disrespe'cter, rare, [f. Disrespect v. + 
-er !.] One who disrespects. 

x66x Boyle Style Script. (167*;) 149 There .. are but too 
many witty disrespecters of the Scripture. 1713 tr. Wercn - 
/els' Disc. Logout. 127 The Disrespecters of tne Antients. 

Disrespectful (disrfspe'ktful), a. [f. Dis- 
10 + Respectful, after disrespect . ] The opposite 
of respectful ; full of or manifesting disrespect. 

aztryj Barrow Sernt. Wks. 1687 I. xxiii. 316 Offended 
with our injurious and disrespectful! behaviour toward him. 
1681 E. Sclater Sernt. at Putney 26 The least dis-respectfull 
word is Rebellion. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. ^20, 

I must say nothing . . that is disrespectful or undutiful. 
1859 Dickens T. Two Cities ir. xii, I will hear no dis- 
respectful word of that young lady from any lips. 1884 
Sir J. Pearson in Lazo Times Rep . LI. 659/1 It would be 
disrespectful to the Court of Appeal. 
pig. 1748 Whitehall Even. Post No. 405 Our Commerce 
. . still suffers much from these disrespectful Accidents. 

Disrespectfully, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a disrespectful manner. 

1671 Clarendon Hist.Reb. ix. § no The lord Wentworth 
..talked very imperiously, and very disrespectfully .. to 
some of the council. 1717 T. Howel Dcsidcrius (ed. 3) 15 
He has . . withdrawn from the publick Stage of the World, 
where he has been disrespectfully treated. 2856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. L 277 Prohibiting Tyndale's Testament, in the 
preface of which the clergy were spoken of disrespectfully. 

Disrespe*ctfulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or fact of being disrespectful. 

1672 Life of J. A Heine v. (1838) 48 Bearing with their 
dulness, rudeness, and disrespectfulness. 1863 Miss Brad- 
don f. Marchmont II. x. 229, I seemed to feel as if it was 
a sin and a disrespectfulness towards her to wear colours. 

t Disrespe'ctive, a. Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + Re- 
spective; after disrespect f\ —Disrespectful. 

1623 Wither Hymns 4- Songs (1856) 33 Disrespective we 
have been Of statutes, judgements, and decree. 1628 Digby 
Voy. Medit. (1868) 54, I restored my principall masters 
mate. .that I had turned before the mast for some disrespec- 
tiue misdemeanour. 1735-6 Carte Ormonde 1. 325 This rash 
and violent proceeding so disrespective to that nobleman. 
Hence f Disrespectively adv., disrespectfully. 
3636 B rath wait Roman Emperors 360 He passed to 
another life at Prague, disrespectively there inhumed. 

t Disrespo'ndency. Obs. rare. [Dis- 9.] 
Absence of response ; the fact of not responding. 

1657 Cokaine Obstinate Lady 11. ii, Why .. would you 
engage So much yourself to any of that sex, As for a dis- 
respondency to lay Violent hands upon yourself? 

t Disre’st, sb. Obs . [Dis- 9.] The opposite 
of rest ; disquiet, unrest. 

1567 Turbcrv. Ovid's Ep. 19 b, The sorer is the cruell 
gashc, and breedes the more disrest. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous { 1825) 103 Free from any molestation from with- 
out, or principle 01 disrest within. 1726 Amherst ‘Tcrree 
Fil. xxxiii. 177 Violence, disrest, and an ill name, will be 
the rewards of your folly and obstinacy. 

■ t Disre'st, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- y a + Rest sb.] 
tram. . Vi. To remove or dislodge from a place of 
rest. b. To deprive of rest ; to disturb. 

1696 in Church Philip's War{ 1867) H. 123 An Expedition 
to attack that Fort, and to disrest and remove the Enemy 
from that Post. 1726 Penhallow Ind. Wars (1859) 52 Our 
frontiers at home were as much disrested as ever. 
Disrestore v . : see Dis- 6. 

+ Disre*verence, v. Obs. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 
trans. The opposite of to reverence ; to treat with 
irreverence ; to deprive of reverence. 

1529 More Dyalogue in. 84 a/i To se his maieste dis- 
reuerenced. 1608 W. Sclater Malachy (1650) 45 That we 
pollute not nordisreverence the Name God. a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 127 How is His glory dis-reverenced 
over all this land ? 

Disrewa*rd, v. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] trans . To 
reverse the act of rewarding ; to deprive of reward. 

1640 Quarles Enchirul . ii. xevi, Beware of Pride. .it dis- 
rewards goodnesse in it selfe, by vain glory, 
t Disrie'gled, ppl. a. Obs. [f. OF. desreigle 
‘ vnrulie, disordered . . vnbridled ’ (Cotgr.) + -ED 1 . 
Cf. Regle ».] Unruly, unregulated, outrageous. 

1638 Pcnit. Conf. (1657) 342 It is a necessary duty to cut 
off enormity and disriegled inordinances. 


Disrobe (dismu’b}, v. Also 6-7 -roab. [Dis- 
6 or 7 a. Cf. OF. desrober in same sense.] 

1 . trans. To divest or strip of a robe or garment ; 
to undress, strip. Const, of, from. 

3590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 17 The holy Saints of their rich 
vestiments He did disrobe. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 147 He 
..That did disrobe the Lion of that robe. 1601 — Jul. C. 
1. u 60 Disrobe the Images. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 236 One holds his knee ; a second disroabs him. 3648 
Mayne Amorous War iv. vi, Disrobe your upper parts. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 312 Dis-rob’d, their vests apart in order- 
lay. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Conch 117 Lilia^ Disrobed the 
glimmering statue of Sir Ralph From those rich silks. _ 

2 . refl. and intr . To divest oneself of clothing; 
to undress. _ 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxiv. (1887) 122 They disrobed 
tbemselues, and were chafed with a gentle kindeof rubber. 
1603 Order Coronation yas. /in Maskell Mott. Rit. (1846-7) 
III. 109 note, The king, .there disrobeth himself of his upper 
garments. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad v. 904 Pallas disrobes.. *807 
Crabbe Sir E. Grey xx, They make the hypocrite disrobe. 
1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 211 You will notice as they 
disrobe, that each and all wear at their breast charms. 

3 . transf. and fig. To divest, strip. 

1592 Nobody <5* Somcb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. (1878) 
299 Archigallo shall be deposd, And thou disroab’d of- all 
thy dignitie. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 330 Nut- 
meg . . at full ripnesse disroabs it selfe, and discovers . . the 
Mace. 1751 Smollett Per. Pick. (1779) IV. cii. 321 Desire 
to see her fair eyes disrobed of. . resentment. 1878 G. Mac- 
donald Phantasies vii. 112 The very voice, .seemed to dis- 
robe the room of the strange look. 

Hence Disro'bed ppl. a. ; Disro’bing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

. 1794 Mrs. Piozzt Synou. II. 302 Writers who. delight not 
in disrobed meaning. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab ix. 17 1 Fear 
not. .death's disrobing hand. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 121 
The first apartment is the .. disrobing room. 

Bisro 'Dement, [f. Disrobe + -ment.] The 
action of disrobing or divesting of a covering. 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 46 You may discern such Disrobe- 
ments in the Cones of Silk-Worms. 1830 Blackzv .. Mag. 
XXVIII. 875 Damon watches the process of disrobe- 
ment. 

Disro'ber. [f. as prec.-h-ER 1 .] One who or 
that which disrobes. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Notes in. viii. 119 Disinchanters of 
Negromancers, disrobers of gypsies. 1882 Sir P. Felis in 
Society 7 Oct. x8/i The trees, swept bare by autumn’s gale 
— That swift and merciless disrober. 

Disroof (disr/ 7 *f), v. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of the roof; to unroof. Hence Disroo’fed 
ppl. a. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v. vii. (1872) 208 Ghastly 
chateaus stare on you by the wayside, dtsroofed, diswin- 
dowed. 187X J. C. Jeaffreson Ann. Ox/. II. x. 154 The 
disroofed and dismantled walls of the venerable fanes. 

fDisroO’m, v. Obs. rare. In 5 dysrowme. 
[f. Dis- y c + Room sb.] tram. To displace. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 71 Noon vpon peyne or 
deth shall dysrowme hym self. 

Disroost v . : see Dis- 7 c. 

Disroot (disr/rt), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Root vi] 
trans. To pull up by the roots ; to uproot, unroot. 

- iSoofiratis. Soc. Encourag. Arts XVIII. 368 Pine-suckers 
..having disrooted and plunged them into old dust of bark. 
1849 Florist 279 Repot the bottoms that have been dis- 
rooted. 1876 Swinburne Ercchtheus (ed.2) 178 And with 
one hand disroot All tender flower and fruit. 

b. transf. To dislodge (anything) from the 
place where it is fixed. 

x6i2 Two Noble K. v. vi, When neither curb would crack 
..nor differing plunges Dis-root his rider whence he grew. 
1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xii. 63 The sliding down 
of a higher piece of ground, disrooted from its situation. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. Vlll.xvm. xii. 33 Daun .. could not 
have disrooted Friedrich this season. 

Hence Disroo ting vbl. sb. ; Disroo*ter, one who 
disroots. 

X826 Scott ypil. 10 Oct., A kind of disrooting that recalls 
a thousand painful ideas of former happier journeys. 1882 
Encvcl. Diet., Disrooter, 

Disrou'nd, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- S.] trans. 
To deprive of roundness or rotundity ; to unround. 

*555 Watreman Far die Facions 1. iii. 33 [They] are of 
opinion that the circuite of the earth, .disroundyng hym 
self, shooteth out thre corner wise, 
t Disrou*t, V. Obs. Also 6 aisrought. [ad. 
OF. desrouter (13th c. in Littre), mod.F. di- 
router, f. des -, Dis- 4 + OF. route band, company. 
Cf. Routs',] a. trans. To put to rout. b. intr. 
To be put to rout ; to break up, become scattered. 

7525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxxix. [cxxxv.] 389 If they 
disrought and be out of ordre, they shall soone be taken vp. 
1592 Wvrley Armorie 63, I appoint to you .. thence not 
huge vnlesse you plainly. vewe Vs to disrout. 1626 True 
Rclat. Stratagem m Arb. Garner I. 608 The Black Prince 
. .disrouted their mighty armies. . 1630 T. Taylor (Water P.) 
World runs on Wheels Wks. 11. 243/2 To disrowte their 
enemies, breaking their rankes and order. 

f Disrotrt, sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. desroute rout, 
disorder, mod.F. deroiite, f. dt! router: see prec.] 
The act of putting to rout ; rout, defeat. 

7623 tr. Failing's Theat. Hott. it. xiii. 2x7 Were (after their 
disroute) brought to Julius Oesar. 
t Disroyalty. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Royalty.] Undoing of royal dignity. 

1630 R. yc/mson's Kingd. Conwnv. 2to Kings of Den- 
marke. .have thought it no disroyaltie to set up divers manu- 
facture^ 


. Disrtrddered, ///. a. rare, pig- 7 a.] De- 
prived of the rudder. 

a 1788 in Croft Let. to Pitt on yohnsons Art- Diet cU 
At the 7249th of my additional words, I find disruddml 3 
* their gait like to that of a disruddered ship’. 

t Disru'lily, adv . Obs. In 4 disrewlilye. 
[f. next + -LY 2 . j In an unruly manner. 

c X400 Rom. Rose 4000 [Youthe]. .makith hym love mile 
companye, And lede his lyf disrewlilye. 

t DisruTy, a. Obs. rarc~°. [In ME. *disra>lii, 
implied in prec. adv., a. OF. unregulated 

disordered, mod.F. dlriglil\ Unruly. 

X570 Levins Mattip. 99/47 Disrulie, irregularis. 

Disrump (disr^-mp), y. 1 [ad. L. disnirnfm 
(also dirunipere) to break into pieces, burst asunder, 
f. Dis- 1 + rumpZre to break.] To break up, bunt 
asunder, Disrupt {trans. and intr.). 

(In quo t. 1661, with a play upon the Rump Parliamzl.) 

1581 T. Nuce Seneca's Octavia n. ii. 177 b, Let ipoa^ 
age And curteous bashfull shame disrumpe your raze. riSi 
Sir H. Vane's Politics j6 Upon the sad approach cf that 
Scotch Army, our forlorn Society .. became dis-rumpei 
x886 Sat. Rev. 8 May 635/2 A caucus is a much «cn« 
monster than a dragon, .and does not disrump so easily. 

Disrrrmp, vf nonce-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of the rump. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. v. 196 The Earber..p3.i» 
with his taile-piece, and walks as one of the disrurap’d 
[printed dirump’d] Poultry. 

f Disrtrmpent, a. Obs. [a. L. disrumfnkv:, 
pr. pple. of disrumptre : see Disrump rr.ij That 
bursts asunder. 

1657 Tomlinson Ren on's Disp. 391 Vested with a mem- 
branous and'frequently disrumpent barke. 

Disrupt (disrupt),///, a. [ad. L. disrtifl-us, 
pa. pple. of disrumpere : see Disrump v.i and d 
Dirupt.] Burst or broken asunder ; .broken cp. 
Chiefly as poetic pa. pple*^ Disrupted. 

1730-6 Bailey (follo\ Disrupt , broken or rent asur.der. 
1782 W. Stevenson Hymn to Deity 16 Behind a watery 
cloud disrupt. 1850 Mrs. Browning Soul s Tra-xlln> 
via. Though at your feet The cliff's disrupt. 
Meredith Diana II. i. 3 Leaving them .. disrupt, as J 
earthquake. , . 

Disrupt (disrupt), v. [f. L- disrupt - ppl.stem 
of disrwnphc: see Disudmp tD Except in single 
quot. 1657, app. not in nse before 19th c. r»ot . a 
J., T., R., nor Webster 182S. Cf. the rare D-- 
rdpt.] 

1 . intr. To burst asnnder. rare. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou’s pit A. A1monds..ni > 

agitated, .over a slow fire, till the Involucrum di P , . 

2 . trails. To break or burst asunder; tobieatm 
pieces, shatter ; to separate forcibly. 

1817 Scoresby in Ann. Reg: Chron-lp , 1 ?' . „' 1K0 . 
midanie fields . . become disrupted into a ° ,1. 


1879 TourGee Foots Err . : 

made to disrupt the government,. ..tirious 

Jig. X865 Pan Mall G. x June xi His rdieiow 
philosophical thxnkings bejng constanllj dis p 
whim or personal peculiarity. .. 

Hence Disrupted, Disru-ptmg//^ ^ 
J8I9 Bl«ck~.v. May. IV. 397 There : is ^a wnfordMd ^ 
mony in the disrupted fragments of the 5 • rt ; n ^ effects- 

Gcal. ii. (1850) 107 These dfsruptinff and «anspomnS« 

1876 Pace Adv. T.-xt-Bk. ? “mediii- 

forces its way through the stratified rocks. - ytert 

rupting. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. a 7 fj. Daukon - 
come into play disrupting influences. J0 79 • j J onu 
EMrWji* reunion of 

Disru-ptable, «. 


Capable of being disrupted. 
biTity. .... 50 s The 

18x0 C. R. Matubin Mchmth OWV/V.Vfrii 0* 

^/^nfany^pointA^f disruptabflity rui^he mariner's co®? 155 

Disru-pter, -or. °** 

breaks up; one avbo causes disrupt Ii • 
x 88 x Sat. Rez'. 23 July 116/2 

had been passionate advocates for t r une 10/2 Th«V 

Church. x 886 Parnell in P^lMallG. J “ COBntr y 5C “ 
denounced Mr. Gladstone as a betraj 
adisruptorof the Empire. diantt- 

Disru-ptie, a. rare, [t to the disrop- 


rupt vl) + -ic.] . Of or pertaining 


lion or breaking up (of organic si The ascend 
. 1889 Geddes & Thomson Evol. lcr m«d 

synthetic, constructive series of enanges * ^ ^ 

bolic ’ ; the descending, disrupts sene , disff/ ,i !: ‘ 

Disruption (disro-pjan). {*<*. . 

cm (. dimptidn-em\ n. of action from dim 
to burst or break asunder.] .. . asunder; 

1 . The action of fending or bure “ A, e sc vB- 
yiolent dissolution of continuity, 
ance. - . 

X646S1RT. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. nvi. 45 - plct i 0 n ^ 
conceiveth . . that upon a full and T. 

may succeed a disruption of the «Ujt , ' 

Tk. Earth I. 161 These great MrthquaX«X of ,fce 

that did such great execution upon ^ n0 t • 

Geol. Ess. 2 $t 'Ihcsc Sdisrup 


1799 Kirwan Gc 
tne columnar form l 


col. Ess. 251 faese hYdbnipf 1 ^’ „\ 

U, c wtuuuut lux-m by crj-stalhzatton, but b) ^ c f a r{re*«£ 

Miss ScHIMMELrCNNINCK tr. 1 m ises ~ r rrtct 3 - ■* 

> At the sudden disruption of the ^ 


1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices I- x*” 1 * 
ruption of Guienne from the Engh 


„s«S> 
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2 . A disrupted condition; a disrupted part or 
place, a rent. 

1 1760-72 tr. yuan 4 U lion’s Voy. (ed. 3) II. 88 They, .rend 
the earth, and at every shock leave it full of disruptions. 
1852 Miss Yokge Cameos (1877) III. xxv. 233 In the time 
of weakness and disruption. 1877 Morlev Cril. Altsc., 
Carlyle Ser. 1. (1878) 199 The whole polity of Europe was 
left in such a condition of disruption as had not [etc.] 

3 . spec. The Disruption : the name applied to 
the great split in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, iSth May 1843, when 451 ministers left that 
Church and formed themselves into the Free Pro- 
testing (afterwards, simply, the Free) Church of 
Scotland. 

Thecauseof their separation was the failure of the Church 
to maintain its complete independence in matters spiritual 
as against the interference of the Civil Courts (Court of 
Session), for which the Evangelical party had carried on a 
‘ Ten Years' Conflict’ against the ‘ Moderates’. 

1843 Candljsh Speech 30 Mar. in Life (18S0) 293 All the 
people are concerned in making preparation for that dis- 
ruption which is now inevitable. Ibid. 6 Sept. 315 The 
Free Church, since the Disruption has in a wonderful man- 
ner kept herself free from .. attacks on the existing Estab- 
lishment. 1886 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects 167/1 The standing 
outside the Establishment for a quarter of a century has 
much weakened the adherence . . to • the • original views 
maintained at the Disruption. 

attrib. 1871 J. Mackenzie Life Princ. Cunn ingha m x v. 
192 The same contented cheerfulness dwelt in the poor abode 
of every Disruption minister. Ibid. 195 Dr. Cunningham 
visited this district in November of the Disruption year. 

Disru'ptionist. [f.-ptec. + -ist.] One who 
favours disruption. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 22 May 693/2 The disruptionists, with all 
Irish sedition to back them, will be powerless. 1886 
Athetuzum rt Sept. 331/2 As to the origin of the [Homeric] 
poems Mr. Leaf seems to be a unionist by predilection, but 
a moderate disruptionist by conviction. 

attrib.' 1882 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 458 Disruptionist ten- 
dencies in some of the revolutionary schools of Russia. 

Disruptive (disrzrptiv), a. [f. L. disrupt - ppl. 
stem : see Disrupt v. and -ive.] 

1 . Causing or tending to disruption ; bursting or. 
breaking asunder. r • . ' . 

1862 J. Spence Attter. Union 92 None anticipated the 

g reat disruptive force that now convulses the country. 1874 
tobbs Const. Hist. (1875) I. ix. 255 The speedy develop- 
ment of disruptive tendencies. , t 

b. Elecir. (See quots.) 

.1842-3 Grove Corr. Pltys. Forces (1874) 80 The electrical 
disruptive discharge. X870 R. M. Ferguson Elect r. 79 The 
term disruptive discharge is applied to all cases where dis- 
charge is accompanied with a disruption of the particles of 
the dielectric. 1880 J. E. H. Gordon Elecir. 4 Magn. (1883) 
II. 187 It follows almost as a matter of course that all dis- 
charges in rarefied air are equally disruptive and discon- 
tinuous. 1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Feb. 6^/3 Currents of still 
higher frequency and potential are obtained by passing the 
spark or disruptive discharge from a battery of Leyden jars 
through the primary circuit of an induction coil. 

2 . Produced by disruption ; eruptive. 

1876 Page Adv . Tcxt-Bk. Geol. viL 128 The disruptive 
character of these rocks. 

Hence Disru’ptively adv. ; Disrtrptiveness. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 87 They discharge into each 
other disruptively. 3880 J. E. H. Gordon Electr. 4- Magn. 
(1883) II. 186 The character which was found to be funda- 
mental in sensitive discharges, viz., disruptiveness, is com- 
mon to both kinds of discharge. 

Disru’ptment. rare— 1 , [f. Disrupt v . + 
-ment.] Breaking off, disruption, _. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. IX. 290 The disruptment of granite 
blocks from the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Disrupture (disnrptiiu), sl>. [f. Disrupt v., 
after Rupture.] The action of disrupting or burst- 
ing asunder ; disruption. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 660 This disrupture discovered 
the vein of yellow metal at a great depth. 1804 Watt in 
Phil. Trans. XCIV. 308 Effected., by the apparent dis- 
rupture of rocks. 1828 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 122/2 
This disrupture of ordinary ties. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Pltaner. 603 The consequent splitting and disrupture 
of the medullary sheath. 

Dism’pture, v. [f. the sb. : cf. rupture vb.] 
traits. To break off or asunder ; to divide by a 
rupture. Hence Disrvrptured ppl. a. 

1828 Webster cites Med. Repos, for Disruptured. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 299 A huge mass of the 
grey cliff above was disruptured. 1838 Poe A. G. Pym 
Wks. 1864 IV. 177 The ruins of the disruptured cliff. 1869 
Contemp. Rev . XII. 184 These virtues exercise their bene- 
ficent influence in each portion of the disruptured church. 

Diss (dis). [a. Arab. dts, the native 

name.] The Algerian name for a Mediterranean 
grass, Ampelodesma (A r undo) lenax, the fibrous 
stems of which are used for making cordage, etc. 

1855 Sir W. Hooker Rcpt. on V eg Prod, at Paris Exhib. 
III. Algeria 35-7 Dis. 1871 Policy of Alliance Assur. Co., 
On Merchandise (excluding Esparto, Alpha or Alfa, Diss.. 
Petroleum, and all Mineral ana Rock Oils and their liquid 
products'*. 1893 Guide to Museum of Earn. Bot. , Kcsv N o. 2. 
73 Diss. 

Dissaf, -aiue, dissait(e, -at(e, obs. ff. De- 
ceive, Deceit. 

f Dissaiff. Sc. Obs. [Sc. form of Deceive.] 
Deception, deceiving. _ . 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v, 612 And othir quhill he thocht 
on his dissaiff. 

+ Dissavnt, v . Obs . [f. Dis- 6 or 7 b + Saint.] 


trans. To make no longer a saint; to remove from 
the calendar of saints ; to unsaint. 

1612 T. James Corrupt. Script . iv. 39 They may as well 
dissaint him hereafter (as saint him now). 

Dissaisin, obs. Sc. form of Disseisin. 

t Dissa’lt, v. Obs . [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To free 
from salt. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dissaltcd, cleared from Salt, 
made fresh. 1721 in Bailey. 

Dissar, Dissard(e, var. Disour, Dizzard. 
Dissatisfaction (dissretisfarkjsn). [f. Dis- 
9 + Satisfaction.] The fact or condition of 
being dissatisfied ; discontent ; * want of something 
to complete the wish * ( J.). 

1640 in Rushw. Hist . Coll. in. (1692) I. 52 When . . the 
Spanish Armada appeared in the Downs, to the great fear 
and dissatisfaction of the City. 1648 Cromwell Let. 25 Nov., 
The dissatisfaction you take at the ways of some good men. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, The chance of future 
trouble . . occasioned some dissatisfaction. 1868 Dickens 
Lett. (t88o) II. 335 He concluded (as usual) by giving 
universal dissatisfaction. 

b. (with//.) A feeling or expression of dissatis- 
faction or discontent. 

c 1640 Sanderson in Walton Life i. From the reading 
of it I went away with man}* and great dissatisfactions. 
1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 12 Concerning 
my Immortality of the Soul, I shall take notice only of 
these two Dissatisfactions. 1723 Blackmore True Hist. 
Conspir, Pref. Ayiija, The Conspirators .. ingrafted their 
Treason on Public Dissatisfactions. 

c. A cause or occasion of dissatisfaction or dis- 
content ; a dissatisfactory* circumstance. 

1702 W. J. Bruy ns Voy. Levant lxvii. 242 .They had. .the 
dissatisfaction of being obliged to return home, without 
having seen the Antiquities of Tadmor. 

Dissatisfactpry (disscetisfarktori), a. [f. 
Dis- 10 + Satisfactory.] Not satisfactory; 
causing dissatisfaction or discontent; unsatisfac- 
tory ; • unable to give content * (J.l. 

c 16x0 Sir J: Melvil Mem. (1735) 109 Things which . . were 
dissatisfactory to her Subjects. 1779 T. Jefferson* Let. 
Writ. (1893) II. x8o Their conduct.. nas been so dissatisfac- 
tory to the French minister that [etc.]. 1846 Thackeray 

Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 96, I don’t know anything 
more dissatisfactory and absurd. 

Hence Dissatisfa’ctoriness, the quality or con- 
dition of being dissatisfactory. 

1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 5 The shortness and uncertainty 
of sensible Enjoyments^ their Poorness, Emptiness, Insuf- 
ficiency* Dissatisfactoriness. 

Dissatisfied (dissae-tisfsid), ppl.al [f. Dis- 
satisfy -f -EDb] Deprived of satisfaction; dis- 
pleased; disquieted by the feeling of the insuffi- 
ciency, or inadequacy of something. 

1675 tr. Camden's Hist. El is. an. 1599 [Essex] him- 
self also was very much dissatisfied and displeased that 
the queen had. .conferred on Sir Robert Cecyl the gainfull 
office of master of the wards. x68o in Hacke Collect. Voy. 
11. (1699) 15 Very grateful to our dissatisfied Minds, a 1704 
T. Brown Two Oxf. Scholars ks. (1730) I. 2 Infinitely 
dissatisfy ’d with several things in the Church of England. 
1827 Lytton Pelham v, I had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with my success. i875jowETT/Yrt/p(ed.2)III.227 Glaucon 
». was dissatisfied at Thrasymachus* retirement. 

b. Exhibiting or expressing dissatisfaction. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. IV. 192 Lord Mira- 
mont’s dissatisfied looks, and sullen silence. 1842 Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Row in Omnibus, With a gloomy brow and 
dissatisfied air. 1883 O’Donovan Merv xxiv. 298 The 
horses were standing around in dissatisfied silence. 


Hence Disjsatisfiedly adv., in a dissatisfied 
manner, with dissatisfaction ; Dissa’tisfiedness, 
the condition of being dissatisfied, dissatisfaction. 

1710 R. Ward Life of H. More 147 Seasons of Perplexity 
and Dissatisfiedness. 1805 Mrs. Inchbald To Marty, or 
not in Br. Theatre 3, Hester. Oh Madam . . forgive this 
intrusion ..Mrs. M. My dear, I must forgive all you do. 
(Dissaf isfiedly.) x88o Rhoda Broughton Sec.Th. I. yin, 
She remains^dissatisfiydly mute. 

Dissatisfy (dissartisfai), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Sa- 
tisfy v .] ’ Irans. To deprive of satisfaction, to 
render unsatisfied ; to fail to satisfy or fulfil the 
desires or wishes of ; to displease, discontent, make 
unquiet in mind. Also absol. 

1666 Pepys Diary 23 JuIy.^The French are not yet joined 
with the Dutch, which do dissatisfy the Hollanders. 1673 
Lady's Call. it. § 2 r 9. 68 Denying her self even the most 
innocent liberties, if she see they dissatisfy him. a 1726 
Collier (J.), The advantages of life will not_ hold out to 
the length of desire, and, since they are not big enough to 
satisfy, they should not be big enough to dissatisfy. 1806 
Ld. Grenville in Dk. Buckhm. Crt . 4 Cab. Gco. Ill, (1855) 
IV. 9 Doing enough to dissatisfy my own mind, and always 
too little tef satisfy theirs.- 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. viii. 
(*875) 319 In a h his production how much there is to dis- 
satisfy us. ‘ 

Hence Dissatisfying ppl. a ., that fails to satisfy, 
or renders unsatisfied. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. xSo ? 6 To follow such dissatis- 
fying Pursuits. 1809 Coleridge Friend (x866) 338 After 
long and dissatisfying toils. • 

Dissa-fcurate, v. [Dis- 6.] trans. To free 
(anything) of that with which it is saturated. 

1866 Loweia Swinburnes Trag., Pr. Wks. (1590) II. 137 
We cannot so dissaturate our minds of it. 

T Dissa-vage, v. Obs. [Dis- 8.] trans. To 
: bring out of a savage condition ; to tame, to 
civilize. . 


1631 Chapman^ Casar tg Pompey 1. (D.), Those wilde 
kingdomes. .Which I dissavag’d and made nobly ciuill. 

Dissave, -awe, -ayf, -ayte, etc., obs. ff. De- 
ceive, Deceit, etc. 

Dissaventure, var. of DiSADVENTor.E, Obs. 

Disscatter, var. of Disoatter v. Obs. 

Dissceptre (disse'ptaj), v. Also 7 disceptre, 
6-7 -er. [f. Dis- 7 a + ScEPTRE ri.] trans. To 
deprive of the sceptre, or of kingly authority. 

1391 Svlvester Du Bartas 1. vi. 615 Rebellious Flesh, 
whose rest-less Treason Strives to dis-throne and to dis* 
scepter Reason. x6io T. Godwin Moses 4 Aaron 1. xiii. 
6t Prevent a possible deposing or disceptring. 1656 S. H. 
Gold. Law 55 This . . people have de-thron’d, uncrown'd, 
and dis-cepter'd me. x886 W. Alexander St. Augustine's 
Holiday 216 Disrobed, dissceptred.. discrown’d. 

Dissch, obs. form of Dish. 

Dissease, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 

fDissea'SOn, v. Obs. Also 7 diseason. 

I. [f. Dis- 6 + Season vi] 

1 . trans. To take away or change the flavour of. 

1583 Stany hurst A ends j. (Arb.) 23 Foorth do they lay 

vittayls, with storme disseasoned heauy [Cererem corrup- 
tain ■ uttdis ]. ^6x3 Jackson Creed t. xxix. § 15 Seeing 
no hope of diseasomng the old and withered stockes, fit 
fewell for euerlasting flames. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 106 
[The Red Sea], .would either drowne the countrey, or else 
by mixing with the Nilus, disseason his waters. 1621 — 
Ovids Met. xiv. (1626) 295 An oliue wild, which bitter fruit 
affords, Becomes dis-seasned with his bitter words. 

2 . To deprave the sense of taste of. i‘arc. 

1625 W. B. True School War To Rdr. 4 Like some 
Disseasoned Palats, thou doost nauseate at Plentie. 

II. [f. Dis- 7 + Season 

3 . To render out of season, make unseasonable. 

a 1628 F. Greville Poems Motiarchy d, Wks. Grosart I. 

197 The second light of government. Which stories yield, 
and no time can disseason. 


Disseat (dissf-t), V. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 c + Seat 
v. or sb.] trans. To remove or eject from or as 
from a seat ; to unseat ; to remove from where it 
is seated or situated. Hence Dissea'ted ppl. a. 
[That quot. 1605 belongs to this word is doubtful.] 

[1605 Shaks. Maeb. v. iii. 21 This push Will cheere me 
euer, or dis-eate [Fo. 2, 3, 4 disease] me now.] 16x2 Two 
Noble K. v. iv, The hot horse, .seekes all foule meanes . . to 
dis-seate His lord, that kept it bravely. 1648 J. Good- 
win Right Might 21 The dtsseated Parliament-men. 
1684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 548 The Morbifick 
matter being disseated. 1822 C. O’Conor Citron. Eri I. 

C . xxxt, This mighty conqueror who had dis-seated so many 
ings. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Barrenness Mod. Art, 
Disseat those woods and place the same figure among foun- 
tains.. and you have a — Naiad ! 1866 Daily Tel. 22 Feb. 
4/5 Application.. made.. to disseat the member returned. 

t Di ssecate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dissecd-re 
to cut in pieces, as if from a ppl. stem disseedt - (cf. 
fut. pple. seedtiirus) instead of the actual form 
dissect-.] = Dissect v. So f Disseca*tion = D is- 
section. 

1615 Jackson Creed iv. § i. vii. § 11 The anatomist’s knife 
did lance and dissecate her living members.. 1632 T. Nash 
Quatemio Ep. Ded., The Apothecary in his drugges, the 
anatomist in his dissecations. 

tDisse’cret, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 8 + Secret 
a.] trans. To deprive of secrecy, bring to light. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Leatyt. it. xiii. § 5 We must 
not put too much confidence, either in the concealeinj^ our 
own designes, or the dissecreting the designes of the enimy. 
Dissect (dise*kt), v. [f. L. dissect - ppl. stem 
of disseedre, f. Dis- 1 + secure to cut.] 

1 . irans. To cut asunder, cut in pieces, divide by 
cutting, lit. and fig. (Now more or less associated 
with 2 and 3.) 

1607 Tors ell Serpents (1653) 621 Young Chickens being 
dissected or cut in pieces when they are warm, ought to be 
laid to the stinged part. 1624 Massinger Part. Loz>e iv. v, 
To dissect thee, Eat thy flesh off with buqiing corrosives . . 
were justice. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 178 Hee 
that dissected Gordions knot. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. 
Mag. II. 131 This eminence is dissected into six terraces. 
1805-17 R. Jameson* Char. Min. 166 The manner of dis- 
secting this prism. 1886 F. B. Jevons in jfntl. Hellenic 
Stud. VII. 292 The aggregation ists before them undertook 
to dissect the Iliad into its constituent lays. 

2 . spec. To cut up (an animal body, a slant, etc.) 
for the purpose of displaying the position, struc- 
ture, and relations of the various internal parts; to 


anatomize. 

' 1611 Florio, Dissettarc, to desect or cut as an Anatomic. 
1615 Crooke Body of Alan 1 . ix. -( 1631 b They 
[Galen] hath giuen vs onely the Anatomy of bruit oca , 
and not of Man, hauing neuer dissected a Mans >* 
1671 Grew Anat. Plants L i. § 3 ( 1682 ) 2 If **ke * 
and dissect it. 1724 Swift Reasons aest. . . *f Q 
Wks I7SS III t 1 27 The power given to ph}*MCians to 
dissect t 7 hl bodies ofmalefactors. sSAy 
etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 4« Two doctors .n the camp 
sected the slain deer. ... - r , c 


and mangle, To cut thetnselve . «K “.70 TSeteach'e’r 
antmaK and drssecMn . . P ^ (aQ or??n „ a d!i . 

eased part) so as not to remove any adjoining part 


with it. 

1864-70 
the cyst. 


T Holmes Syst. Snrg. II. rip In dissecting out 
1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1030, 1 made an mcision. .from 
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the mouth over the prominent cyst wall and dissected the 
tumour out. .The wall of the cyst was so thin that when 
nearly dissected out it ruptured. 

3. Jig. and traits/. To take to pieces, so as to lay 
bare every part ; to examine minutely part by part, 
to analyze ; to criticize in detail. : 

n 1631 Donne in Select, (1840) 114 That soul that is dis- 
sected and anatomized to God. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 

I. § 64 Persons of all conditions took great license in . . dis- 
secting all his infirmities. 1693 Dryden Persius Sat. 1, 
Yet old Lucilius never fear'd the times ; But lash a the 
city, and dissected crimes. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke i, 

I never could dissect and map out my own being or my 
neighbour’s as you analysts do. 1869 Rogers Pref. to 
Adam Smith's IP. N. 1 . 43 He dissected the pretensions of 
the great East India Company.' 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 413 No other thinker has ever dissected the human 
mind with equal patience and minuteness, 
t 4. To analyze (chemically). Obs. 

2808 J. Barlow Colnmb. iv. 436 O'er great, o’er small 
extends his physic laws, Empalms the empyrean or dissects 

a S az * , . 

5. Business. To analyze an invoice or account 
of goods bought or sold, picking out the various 
items, and allotting them to the special depart- 
ments to which they severally belong. 

See Dissecting vbl. sb. 

Dissexted, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 

1. That has been cut up, divided into pieces, or 
anatomized. 

Dissected map or picture , a map or picture Counted 
011 a thin board and divided into variously shaped parts, to 
be put together as an exercise or puzzle. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 184 Laying upon each piece 
of the dissected Betele, a little Arecca. 1638 Ibid. (ed. 2) 31 
Not to be entred but by a long narrow dissected path or 
trench. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 628 A dissected Head of 
a Sharke. 1824 Cou L. Stanhope Greece 10 She {Greece] 
is like a dissected map in the hands of children, all the 
pieces are there, but the children cannot make them. fit. 
18.. Ruskin (O.), Or must every architect invent a little 
piece of the new style, and all put it together at last like 
a dissected map? 

2. Of a divided form or structure; spec, in Bot . 
(of leaves) : Cut into many deep lobes ; much 
divided. 

2652 Gaule Magas tram. 285 A little chin, signes one 
envious .. a dissected and retorted chin, libidinous. 1872 
Oliver Elan. Pot. n. 182 The finely-dissected leaves of 
Fennel. 1884 Henfrey Elan. Hot. (ed. 4) 62 When the 
leaves are subdivided a fourth time, or even where tripin- 
natisect leaves have filiform segments, the term dissected is 
usually employed. 

Dissectible (dise'ktib’l), a. rare. [f. L. dis- 
sect- ppl. stem (see the vb.) + -Ble.] Capable of 
beln" dissected. 

1802 Paley Nat. TJteol. ix. Wks. 3830 IV. xor Keill has 
reckoned up, in the human body, four hundred and forty- 
six muscles dissectible and describable. 

Dissecting (dise’ktiq), vbl. sb. [f. Dissect 
+ -ing L] The action of the verb Dissect, a. 
gen. and Anal . : see Dissect 1-3. b. Business ; 
see Dissect 5 . 

1888 Daily Tel. 24 Aug. 7/8 Junior clerk wanted. Must, 
be used to draper’s counting house, and understand dissect** 
ing. 1893 Daily Navs 16 May 8/7 To Drapers. — Young 
lady wants re-engagement as Cashier and Bookkeeper, 
Used to dissecting. 

c. attrib. and Comb as in dissccting-forccps, 
-knife, - microscope , -room (i.e. used in anatomical 
dissection); dissecting-clerk, one employed in 
analyzing invoices and accounts of goods sold. 

1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 176 Raising the vessel 
a little . . with the point of the knife and dissecting forceps. 
1854 R. Willis Report in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 
III. 168 The present Dissecting-room of the Professor is 
removed altogether. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine E.vper.\\. is 
Gaining a Hving by supplying the dissecting-table with its 
ghastly subjects. 1884 Encycl. Diet. (Cassell), Dissecting * 
Clerk. < 

Dissexting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -TNG 2 .] 
That dissects. 

1854-67 C, A. Harris Diet. Med . Terminol., Dissecting 
abeess , an abcess which insinuates itself between muscles, 
separating them from each other.. Ibid . , Dissecting A neur- 
ism, an aneurism in ‘which the inner and middle coats of 
the artery are ruptured, and the blood passes between them 
and the outer coat. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Pull. IV. 61 
Brought to the dissecting eye of the prying student. 

Dissection (dise’kjpn). [ad. L. disscctidn-em , 
n. of action from dissecare ; used inmed. or mod.L. 
Perhaps immed. a. F. dissection (Pare, 16 th c.).] 
f 1. -The action or process of cutting asunder or 
in pieces ^division by cutting. Obs. 

i6u Cotcr , Dissection, a dissection; a clcauing in 
peeces. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) yo.There must be many 
schisms and many dissections made in the quarry and in 
the timber, ere the house of God can be built. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. lx. 141 As to the Dissection (after sacri- 
fice], it was not made rashly, but with great Art. 1784 
Cow per Task vr. 420 The spaniel dying for some venial 
fault, Under dissection of the knotted scourge. 

2. spec. The methodical cutting up of an animal 
or a plant, for the purpose of displaying its internal 
structure, 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i.v, § 12 (1873) 43 Thus have 
I described and opened, as by a kind of dissection, those 
peccant humours. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 1. ix, Living 
dissections (as we call them) arc then put in vse when we 
would find out some action or vse of a part which by the dead 


carkasse cannot be discerned. 1671 Grew Anal. Plants 1. j. 
§ 28 (1682) 6 What Dissection cannot attain, yet an ocular 
inspection in hundreds of other seeds . . will demonstrate. 
1758 Johnson Idler No, 17 ? 8, I know not that by living 
dissections, any discovery has been made by which a single 
malady is more easily cured. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist. 
Peace tv. xiv. (1877) III. 134 Murders for the sake of selling 
bodies for dissection. 1881 Huxley in Nature No. 615. 347 
For hundreds of years, .the dissection of human bodies was 
impeded, and anatomists were confined to the dissection of 
dead animals. 

3 . The action of separating anything into elemen- 
tary or minute parts for the purpose of critical 
examination ; a ‘ taking to pieces a minute ex- 
amination ; detailed analysis or criticism. 

1642 Milton Apol. Sweet. § 4 Thus ends this Section, or 
raiber dissection of himself, short ye will say both in breath 
and extent. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 405 In the particular 
Dissection of mens Actions. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. II. 
158 It is perhaps the best dissection of the human mind, that 
hath appeared in modern times. 2867 Dcutsch in Ran. 
(287D 2 Dissections of dogma and legend and ceremony. 

1 4 / Chemical analysis. Obs. 

2605 Timme Quersit, 1. xitt. 63 Mercury Is extracted out 
of euery thing, first of all in his dissection or seperadon into 
a watery vapour. 2794 S. Williams Vermont 90 By accu- 
rate dissection . . it has been found that this ill scented fluid 
is entirely distinct from the urine. 

5 . Business. The analysis of invoices and ac- 
counts, in order that the various items may be 
entered to the. account of the special departments 
to which they belong : see Dissect v. 5. 

0 . cotter . That which has been cut asunder or 
dissected, or is in a dissected condition ; anything 
which is the result or produce of dissecting. 

1581 Sidney Afol.^ Pcctrie (Arb.) 48 All his [the Poet's] 
kindes are not onfie in their vnited formes, but in their 
seuered dissections fully commendable. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. 

1847 W.^ Reeves Eccl. Antiq. 66 note , The Dissection- 
room panic caused many to resort to this place. 2889 
Huxley in Pall Mall G. 2 May, None of the ordinary 
symptoms of dissection poison supervened. 

Dissective (dise’ktiv), <7. [f. L. type *dissec- 
iivus (cf. scctivus ), f. dissect- ppl. stem : see -ive.] 
Characterized by or having the quality of dissect-, 
ing ; serving to dissect. 

x*86o Dickens Lett. ft d. 2) II. no The three people who 
write the narratives in these proofs have a dissective pro- 
perty in common. 1861 Wilson & Geikie Man. E. Forbes 
v. 142 They were plainly anatomical dissective knives. 

Dissector (dise'ktoi). Also -er. ^agent-n, in 
L. form, frorfi L. dissecare to Dissect. Cf. F. dis- 
sectcur.'] One who dissects, esp. anatomically.- 
1578 Banister Hist. Man r. 22 h The most famous dis- 
sectors, and princes of Anathomy. 1625 Crooke Body of 
Man 306 A most expert Chyrurgion, and the ordinary 
dissecter to the Colledge of Physitians at Monpelier. 2645 
Evelyn Diary , The theatre [at Padua] for anatomie . . is 
excellently contriv'd both for the dissector and spectators. 
1794 European Mag. XXV. 454 Mr. Jones, dissector to St. 
Bartholomews Hospital. 2829 P. O. Loud. Direct . 305 Map- 
mounter and Dissecter. 1839 Carlyle Chartism vii. in 
Misc. (1872) VI. 153 A determined despiser and dissector of 
cant. 1847 Emerson Re/r. Men, Swedenborg Wks (Bohn) 
I. 316 Unrivalled dissectors, .had left nothing for scalpel 
or microscope to reveal in human or comparative anatomy. 
Dissees(e, obs. form of Decease, Disease. 
Disseise, disseize (dissrz), v. Forms: 4 
disseyse(-ceyse,4-5 desese), 5-6dis-,dyssease, 
(5 dysease, 6 decess, disseaze, -eize), 6-7 dis- 
seyze, 6- disseise, disseize. [ME. a. AF. dis- 
scisir , — OF. dessaisir to dispossess, f. des-, DlS 4 + 
sal sir to put (one) in possession, to take possession 
of, to Seize. In Pr. dessazir\ med.L. dissasire , 
-sasire, - sasiare , also dissaisire, -seisin, -seisiare 
from OF. : see Seize.] 

1 . traits. Law. To put out of actual seisin or 
possession ; to dispossess (a person) of his estates, 
etc., usually wrongfully or by force; to oust. 
Const, of from). Also ref.. 

[2225 Magna Carla xxxix, Nullus liber homo capiatur 
vel imprisonetur aut disseisiatur [1217 inserts (c. xxxv) de 
libero tenemento suo vel libertatibus] . .nisi per legale judi- 
cium parium suorum. 1292 Britton 11. xi. § 2 Cestui est 
proprement disseisi qi a tort est engette de acun tenement.] 
CX330 R ; Brunne Chron. (1810) 250 Our kyng Sir Edward 
. . Disseised him self of alle, 3ald it to Sir Jon. Bot Jon his 
homage salle mak or he be gon. Lay Folks Catech. 252 
In case that we have, . wittandly ana willfalli gert our euen 

cristen..falslybedesesedofliindorofHthe. cx45o.S7. Citth - 

bert (Surtees) 7518 Of Jmxr gudes falsly dissesid. 2494 Fabyan 
Chron . vi. cxlix. 136 He .. vexyd and dystourbed Ivore the 
duke and lorde of that countrey .. lastly disceasyd hym of 
that lordeshyp. 2540 Act 32 Hen. VI 2 1 , c. 7. § 7 Where., 
personnes . . be dysseased, deforsed, wronged, or otherwyse 
put from their lawful! inheritance. 2628 Petit, to Ring in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 589 By the Statute called, The 
great Charter^of the Liberties of England, It is declared 
and enacted; That no Freeman may betaken or imprisoned 
or be disseised of his Freeholds or Liberties, or his free 
Customs. 2641 [see Disseisin iJ. *8^t8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 1 go If a tenant in tail discontinues in fee, after- 
wards marries, disseises the discontinuee,-and dies seised; 
his wife shall not have dower. 1819 I. Milner Milner's 
Hist. Ch. Christ ( 1824) IV. 215 Wicliff asserted that tem- 
poral lords and patrons had a right to disseize. the church 
ofher emoluments in case of misbehaviour. ' - 

2 . trausf.andfig. a. To dispossess, deprive, rob; 
to deliver, rid (of anything). 


c 23*0 Cast. Love 1088 He ne ou}te from wo dUseysed U 
<•145° Mcrlm 22 19 It shall here-after bt declared howtW 
she was discesed of the semt Graal. 1500 StE.vseR f 0 , 
xi. 20 He [the Dragon] so disseized of his grvpine 
1602 Carew Cornwall 22 a, The Foxe phnteth his dvpfa 
in the steep clifTe .. as in a maner it falleth outarcautr 
impossible to disseyze him of this his ancient inheritance. 
2700 Blackmore Job xxix. 17 My righteous hand brdt 
fierce oppressors' jaws, And of their spoil disseiz’d their 
bloody paws. 3845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Rdnc. x. (ed. j) 
266 We repeat our protest against all attempts to disseize 
parents of their rights in their children. 

+ b. To oust, expel. Obs . 

2627 May Lucan vn. 655 Through many wounds Hs lift 
disseized, fled. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey xvi. 444 They.. With 
gentle sleep their fear and care disseised. . 

Hence Dissei’sed ppl. a ., Disseising vbl, sb. 
2475 Bk. Noblesse 48 The unmanly disseising and putting 
oute of Fraunce, Norinandje, Angew, and Mayne. ifii 
Cotgr. , Desemparement , a disseisi ng. x 675 tr. MachlmlKi 
Prince vii. (Rtldg. 1883) 50 All the disseized lords., he pat 
to death. 268a Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 18 If there be but the 
least flaw against them to countenance the dis-seiring then 
of their Rights. 

Disseise, obs. form of Decease, Disease. ■ 
1648 Symmons Find. Chas. /, 98 The Honour of..ccr 
disseised Queen, 

Disseisee, -zee (diss^z?*). Law. Also 6 -i, 
-ie, -ye. [f. Disseise v. + -ee ; but the earlier 
form in - ie represented OF. dessaisi pa.pple. 'dis- 
seised \] One who is disseised of his estate: cor- 
relative to Disseisor. 

[2377 Act 1 Rich. It, c. 9 Et eient desore les disseish lour 
recoverer vers les primers disseisours.] 1540 Act 32 Heu 
VII l, c. 33 The disseisye or suche other personnes as., 
be thereby clerely excluded of their entre. 2574 U. Little- 
toils Tenures 63 a, If the disseysi by his deede release al 
his righte .. to one of the disseisoures. 1594 West a » d 
Pt. Symbol., Chanccric § 37 This release doth confirms his 
estate which the disseisee might else have defeated. :6cx 
Fulbecke i st Pt. Parall. 67 If the disseisie oute the dissei- 
sor with force . 1721 St. German’s Doctor 4 •stud. $3 It u 
devised that the Disseissee shall release his right Mi the 
land. 1875 Poste Gains iv. § 262 Restitution of seism to 
a disseisee. 

Disseisin, disseizin (dissj-zin), si. Forms: 
4 dysseysyne, b disseysin(e, -sceysen, -seissen, 
-sesin, -seison, -seizon, -season, dys-, 6-? dis- 
seizen, 7 Sc. dissaisin), 6- disseisin, 8- dis- 
seizin. [a. AF. (iissiisitie=OF. ilcssaisint (ntti 
c. ), f. des-, I)is- 4 + saisi/ie, seisinc, Seisin', Sis®, 
formal possession, deriv. of saisir to Seize, (u 
med.L. dissaistna , disseisftial)] , . 

1 . Law. The act or fact of disseising^ P™“ lM 
of seisin ; usually, the wrongful dispossession (by 
forcible entry or otherwise) of the lands, etc. 0 
another : since 15th c. not nsed of movable goo >, 
nor in cases in which the dispossessed person r.> 
tenant at will or tenant for years. _ 

[.167 Pife Roll >2 Hen. II, 6 S Dissaisina ^ super 
regis. 2292 Britton ii. i. § i Homme a tort eng te 
desturbe de la peysible possessipun de soen iraunct 
Et cele violence' est apele disseisin® et fresche fore .1 5 
i2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. iB Preamb , Wrytte of en re ug 
disseysen in the post before the justices .. ..^ j 5 

Benche. 2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 57 $ £ 
properly where a man entreth into a°) e J* him out 
mentes where his entre is not leful, and putteth 
hath the franke tenement. 2641 distil 

Disseissin upon Disseisin is when the Disseisou (u , 0 
by another. 2670 Blount Law Diet., H 1Ssel , v w *theot 
sorts, either Simple Disseisin, committed by > 
•force and arms, Or Disseisin by Force, 
forceor and Fresh Disseisin.^ 1767 Blacksto. . . , 

29S A disseisin being a deprivation of that a ua 
corporal freehold of the lands, which the j l0 

enjoyed. i86x F. Hall in 7 rul. Astat. See. 

The disseizor, and .. the abettor of disseizin. 1 7 ? {n(cr . 
Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 631 It is certain t p^V, 

diet is not available for disseisin of mo vaD ' ntcan 

Maitland in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 485 The ngl 
be disseised, though the lord be not privy The word 
1889 J. B. Ames in Harvard Law Lev. u • 3 ^^, 

‘ disseisin . was rarely used with referenc ^ I* . v 
b. Novel , new; fresh disseisin : ^ I !! e . IS ”. •„ . ^ 
or recent date. Assise of Novel Btss •„ 
ordinance of Henry 1 I> establishing n onC 
law for the recovery of the seisin 0 / j s0 

who had himself been recently dispossessed, 
the action thus established. ^ . . . ' ccuff jt«r«‘ 

[c 2250 Bracton 164 b, De beneficio P r . ,n .^‘ s . nU itis vigi^* 
per recognitionem assisae novae 

linpeC” 


wrytes of newe dysseysyne.. [* 3°3 . cl L w oV c!c Di** 1 * 
Item est ordeignez & assentuz qassise , Fitt* 
sine soit desore grante S: faite de rent ad • ‘ f as d«e c ‘ 

HERB. xi. (1539) 27 The 

nouell disseison. - 2609 okrse Reg. nttC c 1 

22 He sail not tine noramit his action ^ayfiu^ . 

the briefe of Novell dissaisin: sa lang _v r j{j C 

possessour leueand; or anie man comm , 
ing, or was present at the committing IN wh-' 0 

' w Diet., Fresh disseisin : .si gnifies OMin ^ 


a man may seek to defeat of himself, ami by is cct 
without the help of the King orjute. . IE 

rr. . i f 1J TVUBKLL »«<■ * 


wnnoui me neip oi me 

above fifteen dayes old. 1700 1 vrreu- ■ . ^ a ^. c reco'^r 

Disseisors that have redisseisd those rjissetun*. 
Seisin., from them by Assize °f Nove 
Dicby Real Prop. ii. § 9; 97 j hc A A ’ . himself U 
was applicable where the demandant 



DISSEISIN, 


, DISSEMBLING. 


turned out of possession. 1895 Pollock & Maitland Hist. 
Eng. Law I. 124 Henry . . issued an ordinance and .insti- 
tuted a procedure: ordinance and procedure . alike were 
known as the assize of novel disseisin. 

•f 2 . tramf. and Jig. Dispossession. Obs. 

1585 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 214 Ministers of the Gospell to 
whome the keys of right do apperteine (for the others did 
by dissesin and tort hold possession -of them) may execute 
that authoritie of the keys with all feareand diligence. 1606 
Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxvi. 355 Vntill the Piets .. Dis- 
•seizen of the Scottish Raigne within this lie had made. 

f Dissei’sin, v. Obs. , [f. prec. sb.] trans. 

— Disseise v. 

1548 Hall Citron.. Hat. V (an. 8) 69 b, We shal not dis- 
troble, disseason or letten our father aforesaid, but that he 
holde and possede as long as he liveth. .the croune and the 
dignitee royall of Fraunce. 1^91 Sylvester Du Bartas x. 
ii. 974 Yet some (more crediting their eyes, then reason) 
From’s proper place this Essence doe disseysin. x6oo 
Holland Livy xxvn. xxxi. 652 He [Philip] went to Dyma; 
for to disseizen [ad cjiciendttm] the garrison of the iEtolians. 
3607 Hieron Wks, I. 365 A man past al feare of being dis- 
seismed of his expected inheritance. 

Disseisor, -zor (dissfzai, -pu). Also 5-6 
-our[e, 5 -er. [a. AF. disscisoitr, = OF. *dessaiseur, 
f. dessaisir to Disseise. In med.L. dissaisitor, 
-seizitor, f. dissatsire , disseisin, to disseise.] One 
who disseises, or dispossesses another of his lands, 
etc. ; a dispossessor. 

[1377 see Disseisee^] 1483 Cat It. Attgl. 101/2 A Disseiser. 
disseisitor. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 33 Ulie diyng sensed 
hereafter of any such aisseasour. .shall not be. .demed. .any 
suche discent in the law. 1598 Kitciun Courts Leet (1675) 
265 If the Tenant be disseised and the Disseisor dieth 
seised, the Lord, there cannot distrain. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
IVars Bit. in. lvi. Entering now by force, thou hold’st by 
might, And art disseisor of another’s right. x66o Bond 
Scut. Reg. 59 The King can do no wrong ; Therefore can- 
not be a disseisor. 1788 Burke S/>. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. 
XV. 430 To call them disseizors, wrong doers, cheats, de- 
frauders of their own son. 1861 [see Disseisin sb. il. 1886 
F. W. Maitland in Law Q. Rez\ Oct. 485 The disseisor will 
be seised whether the lord like it or not. 

Disseisoress (disrzares). Also 7-9 dissois- 
eress. [f. prec. + -ess. (The F. type would be 
dissaiscressc.)\ A female disseisor. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 12s b, Yf the husbande and the 
wife were of covin or consent that the disseisine should bee 
made, than . . shee is a disseisouresse. 1641 Tcrmcs de la 
Ley T24 Shee shall bee adjudged in possession against the 
desseisee but as a disseiseresse, in respect of the deceit. 
3642 Perkins Prof. Bk. i. § 46 A feme Covert may be a 
disseiseres. 1809 Tomlins Lazo Diet. s.v. Disseisin , If he 
disseises another to her use, she is not a disseisoress, nor if 
the wife agrees to it during the coverture ; .yet, if after his 
death she agrees to it, she is a disseisoress. 1883 A. J. 
Horwood Year Bks. 11-12 Edw. Ill , 264 One cannot say 
that Katherine was a disseiseress. 

t Dissei’sure, -zure. Obs. [f. Disseise v. 
+ -ure: cf. seizure .] The act of disseising; dis- 
possession ; a Disseisin. 

1579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 685 The setting vp and wor- 
shipping of Images .. was .. a Disseisure of the true and 
spintuafl worshippe of God. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
ix. 47 To take reuenge for the spoyles and disseisures, which 
his hired enemies had made. in his lands. 1718 Hickes & 
Nelson J. Kettlewell in. xi. 213 In Case of a Disseizure 
of the Right Owner. 

Disseit, obs. form of Deceit. 

Dissel-boom (di's’lib/ 7 m). S. Africa. [Du. 
(pron. di’seljbJm) = 1 the beam or pole of a vehicle*, 
i. dissel shaft + boom beam, boom.] The pole of 
a wagon, 

• 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , Disselboom , the pole of a 
wagon in the Cape colony. i88x Fenn Off to Wilds xxix, 
The oxen were all secured to the dissel-boom and trek-tow. 
XB87 Rider Haggard Jess viii,The tented cart, with its .. 
stout stinkwood dissel-boom. 

+ DisseTf, v. Obs. itonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 + Self 
sb.] trans. To put (one) beside himself ; to de- 
prive of self-consciousness. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. Tropheis ux6 Whence 
comes This shiuering winter that my souie benums, Freezes 
my Senses, and dis-selfs me so With drousie Poppie, not 
my self to knowc? 

Disselie, obs. form of Dizzily. 

+ DiBBe*mbill 9 a. Sc. Obs. rare. [? corruption 
of F. deshabilU, or of a Sc. spelling of Dishevel 
«.] Undressed, unclothed. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1917 That saw him bath dissem- 
bile and in weid. 

t Disse’mblable, a. Obs. [a. OF. dessem - 
liable (l2thc.), in 14th c. dissemblablc , i. dessembler 
to be unlike, Dissemble v. 2 , after scmblablc like.] 
Unlike, dissimilar, various. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sozole (Caxton 1483) 1. iv. 5 Moche merueylous 
lygh 1 1 sawe of dissemblable maner. 1549 Chaloner Erasm. 
on Folly N j b, How amongs theim selves to be dissemblable 
[ inter se dissimilcs]. 1566 Drant Horace Sat. iv. Cijb, 
Dissemblable to Sectans sorte [Sect ant dissi mills]. .1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 238 Dissemblable 
and in effect contrary. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxviii. 
(3632) 118 A man must imitate the vicious, or hate them .. 
to resemble them is perilous, because they are many, and to 
hate many is hazzardous, because they are dissemblable. 

Dissemblance 1 (dise’mblans). arch . . [In 
sense i,ad. OF. dessemhlance (12th c.), mod.F. dis- 
semblance unlikeness, f. dessembler , pr. pplc. dessem - 
blant unlike : see prec. and -ance. In sense 2, a 
later modification of Dissimulance, zSxax dissemble^ 
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1 . Want of resemblance ; nnlikeness ; difference ; 

dissimilarity. . . 

7463 Craft of Lovers xxi, Kepe wel true Ioue, forge no 
.dissemblance [jo i MS. : 2 have resemblance]. 1580 North 
Plutarch (1676) 980 As touching other agreements and dis- 
semblances which may be noted., in their life and behaviour 
[etc.]. 1658 Osborne Adv. Son (T.) Nor can there be a 
greater dissemblance between one wise man and another. 
1883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. xoo The dissemblance of the 
hieroglyphic and Hieratic characters appears greater than 
it reajly is because in many cases they face in opposite 
directions. 3894 Eorttm (N.Y.) Nov. 317 To stale the 
utter dissemblance between the Japanese and ourselves. 

2 . The action of dissembling, dissimulation. 

3602 Marston /1 ittonios Rev. 11. iv. Wks. 1856 1 . 101 Thou 
that wants power, with dissemblance fight. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1st. yui. viii, Some touch-stone erring eyes to guide, 
And judge dissemblance. 1814 Southey Roderick xxiv, No 
time.. is this for bravery As little for dissemblance. 3876 
J. Ellis Caesar in Egypt 18 Pothiuus, in dissemblance deft, 
Bent low the knee. 

t Dissemblance 2 . Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
semblance, f. dessembler to separate : see Dissem- 
ble zl 3 ] Departure, dispersion. 

1556 J. Hf.ywood Spider <5- F. ii. 33 Swifter then the star 
doth seeme to glaunce That assemblaunce turneth to dis- 
seinblaunce. 

t Dissembla*tion. Obs. Also 6 -acion, 5 dis- 
symbelatyon. By-form of Dissimulation," after 
dissemble. 

c 14*5 Wyhtovs Cron, vnr, xi. 55 He saw J?at he mycht 
noucht The Town of were wyn . . Undyr dissymbelatyoun. 
3588 Hunsdon in Border Papers I. (1894)305 But it is all 
dissemblacion, and that wee shall find if wee trust to 
them. 

tDisse’mble, sb. Obs . rare. [f. Dissemble 
v. 1 ] The act of dissembling, dissimulation. (In 
quot. personified.) 

# C1480 Crt. of Lave 3191 Dissemble stood not fer from him 
in trouth, With party mantill, party hood and hose. 
Dissemble (dise-mb’l),zvt Also 6 dissimble, 
Sc. -sembill, dyssembul, -symble, 7 desemble. 
[app. a later form of Dissimule v., through the 
intermediate stages dissimill , dissimble , influenced 
perh. by resemble. (There is no corresponding 
form in F. : cf. the next two words.)] 

1 . trans. To alter or disguise the semblance of 
(one’s character, a feeling, design, or action) so as 
to conceal, or deceive as to, its real nature ; to give 
a false or feigned semblance to ; to cloak or dis- 
guise .by a feigned appearance. 

15x3 More Rich . Ill , Wks. 65 Some., not able to dis- 
semble. their sorrow, were fayne at his backe to turne 
their face to the wall. 3552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. Pr., That 
we shoulde not dissemble nor cloke them [our sins] before 
the face of Almighty God. 3665 Manley Grotius' Low 
C. IVarres 715 Among the Bodies .. was found a Woman, 
who had dissembled her Sex, both in courage and a 
military Habit 1709 Tatler No. 32 T 4 With an Air of 
great Distance, mixed with a certain Indifference, by which 
he could dissemble Dissimulation. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F. II. xlvi. 723 He dissembled his perfidious designs. 3850 
Prescott Peru II. 20 He was well pleased with the em- 
bassy, and dissembled his consciousness of its real purpose. 
3860 Emerson Conet. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 385 
How many furtive inclinations avowed by the eye, though 
dissembled by the lips ! 

+ 2 . To disguise. Obs. 

3508 1 } un bar Tua viariit We men 254 , 1 wes dissymblit sut- 
telly in a sanctis liknes. 3529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 
283/x Though he dissembled himselfe to bee a Lutherane 
whyle he was here, yete as sone as he gate him hence, he 
gate him to Luther strayght x6ox Shahs. Tzvcl. N. iv. ii. 4 
lie. put it on, and I will dissemble my sel'e in’t ; and I would 
I were the first that euer dissembled in such a gowne. 3665 
J. Spencer Vttlg. Prophecies 21 Their deformity appeared 
through the finest colors he could dissemble it with. 1697 
Dryden /Etteid xir. 340 Dissembling her immortal form, 
she [Juturna] took Camertus meen. 

3 . To pretend not to see or notice ; to pass over, 
neglect, ignore. 

c 1500 [see Dissembling vbl. jA]. c 3555 Harpsfield 
Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 233, I will not urge.. the Pope’s 
.. authority.. I will dissemble that excellency. 1568 Grafton 
Citron. II. 823 Wherfore he determined to dissemble [Hall 
dissimule] the matter as though he knew nothing. 1579 
Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 150 Some lyght faults lette them dis- 
semble, as though they knew them not, and seeing them let 
them not seeme to see them. . 1692 Ray Dissol. World in. 
viii. (1732) 395, I must not dissemble a great Difficulty. 
1701 Wallis 24 Sept, in Pepys Mem., It hath been too late 
to dissemble my.being an old man. 3703 Rowe Ulysses 1. 
i. 75 Learn to dissemble Wrongs.. 3761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
II. xlii. 451 Philip .. seemed to dissemble the daily insults 
and injuries which he received from the English. 

b. with clause : To shut one’s eyes to the fact. 

1554 Ridley Lord's Supper Wks. 41 It is neither to be 

denied, nor dissembled that.. there be diuerse points where- 
in men .. canne not agree. x6xx Bible Transl. Pref. 11 It 
cannot be dissembled, that . . it hath pleased God [etc.J. 
1692 Ray Dissol. World it. ii. (1732} i°7» 1 must not dis- 
semble or deny, that in the Summer-time the Vapours do 
ascend, a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 5 \ It cannot be dis- 
sembled, that . . the House of .Commons seems to feel no 
other principle than that of vulgar policy. 287X Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 8 No attempt is made in these pages to dis- 
semble in how much he was condemnablc. 

c. intr. const, with. 

/i 1533 Frith Wks. (1573)51 These holy doctours. .thought 
it not best .. to condemne all thinges indifferently: but to 
suffer and dissemble wyth the lesse. 

4 . absol. or intr. To conceal one’s intentions, 


opinions, etc. under a feigned guise ; 1 to use false 
professions, to play the hypocrite 1 (J;). ’ 

7523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxx. 2x6 Therfore the duke 
dissembled for the pleasur of the prouost. 3535 Coverdale 
1 Macc. xi. 53 He dyssembled in all that euer he spake. 
1596 Shaks < Tam. Shr. it. i. 9 Tel Whom thou lou’st best : 
see thou dissemble. not. 1671 Milton P. R. \. 467 The 
subtle fiend.. Dissembled, and this answer smooth return'd. 
1713 Addison Cato u ii, I must dissemble, And speak a 
language foreign to my heart. 1852 Longf. Warden Cinque 
Ports xi. He did not pause to parley nor dissemble. 

b. const, with : To use dissimulation with. 

. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 142 , 1 dissemble not 
with you . . for you shall finde it and prove it to be true. 
1667 Poole Dial. betw. Protest. «]- Papist (1735) 83, I will 
not dissemble with you, they do riot. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 75 r 3 He who dissembles with, or betrays, one Man, 
would betray every Man. 1829 Southey All for Lave vi, 
Dissemble not with me thus. 

+ 5 . traits. To put on a feigned or false appear- 
ance of; to feign, pretend, simulate. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iii. gi Men may dyssembyl and 
fayne grete pouerty, where as non ys. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's 
Answ. Osor. sfiq You were not your selfe ignoraunt, albeit 
you dissembled the contrary. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Lc Blanc’s 
Traz 304 This Creature .. that can dissemble death so 
naturally. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 83 r s I’m lost if you 
don’t dissemble a little Love forme. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1752 To suppose that Johnson's fondness for her was 
dissembled. 

+ b. with inf. or clause. Obs. 
x 654 R. Cod ring ton tr. Hist. Ivstinc 60 The King dis- 
sembled that his Coat of May! was not fit for him. 1813 
T. Busby tr. Lucretius tv. 913 Fancy .. Lost friends, past 
joys, dissembleth to restore. 

f c. To feign or pretend (some one) to he some- 
thing. Also with ellipsis of the inf., or of both 
object and inf. Obs. 

1634 Ford/\ JVarbccki. i, Charles of France. .Dissembled 
him the lawful heir of England. 1655 Fuller Cfi, Hist. 
in. vii. § 19 John Scott dissembled himself an English-man. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's l'rav. 376 Esteemed a Jew 
though he dissembled the Christian. Ibid. 246 Moores who 
dissembled Christians. 

f d. Jig. To simulate by imitation. Obs. 

1697 Dryden sEncid viii. 880, The gold dissembl’d well 
their yellow hair. 

+ Dissemble, v . 2 Obs. rare. [a. OF. dessem- 
bler, dissembler to be unlike, f. des-, Dis- 4 +- 
sembler to be like, to seem : the opposite of res - 
sembler to resemble. Cf. ’Dissemblance 1 1, -able.] 
trans. To be unlike, to differ from, resemble not. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 183 His end 
dissembled not his life. For, being hated of all and sought 
for to be slaine, he [Nero] killed himselfe. 

f Disse’mble, Obs. rare. [ad. OF. des- 
sembler to separate, f. des-, Dis- 4 + stem of assem- 
bler to Assemble.] intr. To separate, disperse : 
= Disassemble. 

1593 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 177 The chieff bishops., 
assembled and disembled often tymes together, much per- 
plexed and devided. 

Dissembled (dise-mb’ld),///. a. [f. Dissem- 
ble V . 1 + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Feigned, pretended, counterfeit. 

3539 Tonstall Serm. Palm Bund. (1823'' 21 Leste he 
fall from his feyned & dissembled height. 3552 Huloet, 
Dissembled or fayned frend, dissimulator . .fetitius ami- 
cus. 1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. iv. 51 Nor Wool shall jn 
dissembled Colours shine. 1805 Southey Madoc in Ast. ii, 
He., strove Beneath dissembled anger to conceal Visible 
grief. 

t 2 . Disguised. Obs . 

1631 Celestina II. 130 Melibea is but a dissembled Angel!, 
that lives heere amongst us. 3643 Sir T. Browne Relig. 
Med. 1. § 53 Crosses, afflictions . . have ever proved, the 
secret and dissembled favours of His affection. 


Dissembler (dise’mbloi). [f. as prec. + -EB 1 .] 
One who dissembles; one who conceals his real 
purposes under a false appearance ; one who prac- 
tises duplicity; a deceiver, hypocrite. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 253 b, They iudged hym 
a dissembler and an ypocryte. 3592 Shaks. Rom. *, ■ Jul. in. 
ii. 87 All periur’d, all forsworne, all naught, all dissemblers. 
1649 Milton Eikott. 11 A deep dissembler, not of his affec- 
tions only, but of Religion. 1667 — P. L. Hi. 681 So spake 
the false dissembler unperceiv’d; For neither Man nor Angel 
can discern Hypocrisie. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 163, 
I must put on the Dissembler a little, I see. 1864 Pesky 
Lect. Daniel iii. 152 He was a thorough dissembler, aoie 
to hide his purpose and skilful to execute it. 

Dissembling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INC .] 
The action of the verb Dissemble ; dissimulation. 

c 3500 Lancelot 1950 AI . . ther gilt he T 

he hyme with-drowith Them to repref .. And X — 
that dissemblyng hot. 1553 Grimalde v.A 
False pretending and also dissembling U l ... . 
simulation. xssI Latimer in Strype Vheir 5e-* 

xxxvi. .102 Suche men had nede to take hedc of « 
semblings and clokings. 3643 Milto. ^ A mb. Step- 

perpetuall dissembling of offence. 7?- . f dissem- 
moth. 11. i. 468 Flattery, the H (1873^73 Wdfi.l 

bUng. 3862 Goulblrn Bers^RHig- i\. 


Dissembling, fp[- «• V- 35 J 

That dFsembles ; deceiving; hypocritical, 
mat o\- sc m ’ . w 200 L, Y* most vnkynde 

r«6 Pig (W ' " d : L ’ 53 Y 5 J'rcr. x. 
’ Srabf' nselipp^ bcp= haired tecKtljr. i»° Su*Kt. 
I Y it 'ii S oS What wicked and^ dissembling glasse of 
Made me compare with Hernias sphery eyne ? 1707 



DISSEMBLINGLY. 
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DISSENT. 


Curios, in Hush. Gard. 1x7 Double-hearted, dissembling’, 
trickish .. Men. __ 187s Manning Mission II. Ghost ii. 52 
A cunning and dissembling Countenance. . * 

Dissemblingly (dise-mbliqli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a dissembling manner ; in a way that 
disguises one’s real character or purpose. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries ii. (1550) 50 b TJiys Gualtherus 
colourably or dyssemblyngly reconcyled both Anselme and 
the Pope vnto hym, only to seme the tyme. 1585T.B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1580) 574 They obey not dissem- 
blinglie, but of a free and willing minde. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia Pref. A vij b, I should own that which many 
Writers dissemblingly decline.* 1857 Chamb. Jrnl. VIII. 
200, 1 must quietly, dissemblingly, await the solution. 

+ Disse*mbly l . Obs. [f. Dissemble v.* : cf. 
next.] Dissembling, dissimulation. 

ex 534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist . (Camden) II. xqS Therjs 
no deceyt more depe and secrete than that which lurketh in 
the dissembly of understanding, or under soome colour of 
curtesy. 1588 Allen Admon. 21 [Elizabeth] dallied and 
abused by dissembly almost all the great personages of 
Europe, to whom, .she proffered herself. 

Disse*mbly 2 . noncc-wd. [f. Dissemble v$, 
after assembly.] The separation of an assembly. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 10 Sept. 340 The hurried assembly and 
more hurried dissembly of some stolen meetings. 

P It occurs in i6-i7th c. as a perversion of assembly. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. ii. 1 Is our whole dissembly 
appeard? 1684 Baxter Twelve Argts.% 16. 27 Their usual 
Titles were, the Priestbyters, the Drivines, the Sinners of 
Westminster, the Dissembly men. 

Disseminate (dise*min£ ? t), v. [f. L. dissemi- 
nate ppl. stem of dissemindre to spread abroad, 
disseminate, f. Dis- 1 + semen* semin • seed; cf. F. 
dissi miner (14th c. in Littre).] 

1 . traits, lit To scatter abroad, as in sowing 
seed ; to spread here and there ; to disperse (things) 
so as to deposit them in all parts. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1309 b Isis] applieth herselfe 
to engender the same, yea and to disseminate and sowe the 
. . similitudes thereof. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Disseminate, 
to sow here and there, to spread abroad. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 68 The tinging substance does consist of. .particles 
.. which are disseminated, or dispers’d all over the other. 
1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1750(18.48)67/2 Considering how 
universally those volumes are now disseminated. 1820-75 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. n. xix. 483 The action of tides and cur- 
rents in disseminating sediment. X859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
ill. (1873) 50 The mistletoe is disseminated by birds. 

+ b. To cause to ramify; to distribute. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 17 The Ijquours that circulate 
through the pipes and vessels disseminated through those 
parts. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. tit. iii. 328 
Seven pair of Nerves ..disseminated into the whole outward 
Head. 

c. In pa. pple . and passive, used of diffused 
situation, without implying the action: cf. Dis- 
perse 2. 

1677 Grew Anat. Seeds nr. Hi % § 7 (1682) 2or In the Upper 
Coat, the Seed-vessels are disseminated. 1796 Kirwan Eton. 
Min. (ed. 2) II. 291 Grey ore of manganese .. occurs mas- 
sive, disseminated, in nests or rifts. 1841 Trimmer Pract.- 
Geol. 73 A mineral which occurs in pieces not exceeding the 
size of a hazel-nut, imbedded or incorporated in another 
mineral, is said to be disseminated. 1869 Pouchet's Universe 
(1871) 16 The pantheists supposed life to be disseminated 
through all the interstices of matter. 

2 . fig: To spread abroad, diffuse, promulgate 
(opinions, statements, knowledge, etc.). 

1643 Sir T. JSROwxzfelig. Med. 1. § 23 This [the Bible] 
without a blow hath disseminated it selfe through the whole 
earth. 1670 G. H. Hist . Cardinals 1. 1. 13 To hear that 
Beast of a Priest disseminate such Doctrine. 1796 Br. 
Watson Apol. Bible 2 The zeal with which you labour to 
disseminate your opinions. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xiii. 108 ‘Disseminating knowledge over the 
universe. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 58 He dis- 
seminated the principles of peace. 

3 . intr. (for reJL)- To diffuse itself, spread, rare. 

1803 Man in Moon (1804) No. 3. 23 The .. discipline and 

professional courage that would disseminate through the 
volunteer ranks. 

Hence !Disse*minnted ppl. a. 

t66a Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. 111. ii. § 17 Neither can I see 
how a disseminated vacuity can solve the difficulty. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. vt. x8oThe least Of these disseminated orbs, 
how great 1 2886 A. Winchell Geol. Field 295 To trace the 
train of events back to a disseminated cosmical dust. 

Dissemination (disennin£|*Jhn). [a. L. dis- 
sem i nation - cm, n. of action f. dissemindre to Dis- 
seminate ; cf. mod.F. dissemination.] The action 
of scattering or spreading abroad seed, or anything 
likened to .it ; the fact or condition of being thus 
diffused ; dispersion, diffusion, promulgation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 7 We. .being now at 
greatest distance from the beginning of errour, are almost 
lost in its dissemination, whose wayes are boundlesse. 1759 
B. Stillingfl. Misc. Tracts (1775) 63 The dissemination of 
seeds, after they come to maturity. 1794 Sullivan View 
Hat. 1. 185 AU these facts manifest the general dissemina- 
tion of the principle of fire- 1839 I. Taylor Enthvs. x. 294 
The extensive dissemination of the Scriptures. 1869 Echo 
6 Apr., The courage of the missionaries in the dissemination 
of religious truth. 1874 Cooke Fungi 120 Forms of spores 
may be illustrated with their modes of dissemination- - 

Disse'minative, a. rare . [f. as Disseminate 
v. + -iv E.] Having the quality of disseminating, 
or of being disseminated. 

1660 Ter. Taylor Duct. Dubit. iv. I. rule 5 § x8 The 
effect ox heresy is like the plague, infectious ami dissemin- 
ative. 


Disseminator (dise-min^ter). [a. L.dtsse- 
initiator, agent-noun from dissemindre - to Disse- 
minate.] One who or that which disseminates ; 
one that spreads abroad or distributes seed or. 
anything intended to be generally received. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), The disseminators of novel 
doctrines. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World II. 337 The 
pigeon., is the same., as the disseminator of the true nutmeg 
at the Spice Islands. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. 301 Dis- 
seminators of the plague. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 350 
The disseminators of this tale are the accusers whom I dread. 
Dissence, var. of Descense Obs. 
f Dissemse, v. Obs.- rare . [f. Dis- 7 + Sense 
xA] traits. To deprive of sensation. 

2633 Drayton Bar. Wars 111. vi, She a Potion made.. 
That . . could . . quite dissense the Senses in an houre. 

Dissension (dise-nfsn). Forms ; 4 dissen- 
siun, 5 -sion ; also 4-6 disc-, dys-, des-, 4-5 
-ciun, -cioun, 4-6 -cion, 5-9 -tion. [a. F. dis- 
sension (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), also disceitcion, 
etc., ad. L. dissension-em disagreement, n. of action 
from diss entire, ppl. stem dissens - ; see Dissent. 
Formerly, very frequently dissention (cf. dissent, 
contention ), whence Dissentious.] 

. 1 . Disagreement in opinion ; esp. such disagree- 
ment as produces strife or contention ; discord ; an 
instance of this, a violent disagreement or quarrel 
arising from difference of opinion. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 22221 (Cott.) Bot if dissenciun bi-tide. . 
hat es bot if discord and strijf, Ouer all }ns werld be runnun 
rijf. Ibid. 22238 (GGtt.) First sal be dissensiun, er ante-crist 
sal cum in^ land. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 48 Bot enwy.. 
Amang tbaim maid discencioun. x382 \Vyclif Acts xv. 39 
Forsoth dissencioun is maad, so that thei departiden atwvny. 
1484 Caxton Fables cf AEsop m. xiii, Of the sheep whiche 
had werre and descencion with the wojues. 1526 Tindall 
1 Cor. iii. 3 There is amonge you envyinge, stryfe and dis : 
sencion. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass x. (1664) 112 The” 
procurer of a Civil Mutiny and Dissention. 2667 Milton 
P. L. xii. 352 But first among the Priests dissension springs. 
2777 Robertson Hist. Auter. (1778) J. 11. 13 1 He fomented 
the spirit of dissension in the island. 1876 J[. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk . II. 1. it. 31 There were dissensions .. existing 
within the Church, as well as without 

t b. Phr. : In, upon, at dissension . Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 30 Vpon dissencion The! felle, 
and in diuision. Ibid. I. 304 Ovide . . Maketli . . mencion 
How they felle at dissencion. 1421 Sir Hugh Luttrell in 
EUis^ Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 85 The two Remes that . . han 
ben in discention. x6oo J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 11. 254 
They are at . . great dissention with the Arabians. 1654 tr. 
Scudcrys Curia Pol. 7 Would they that I should ..be at 
dissention with my own son ne? 

+ 2 . Med. Physical disturbance producing ail- 
ment. Obs. 

1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. Jx. 70 Difficultie of Urine 
maie also be caused of . . dissention of the head. 2656 
Ridgley Pract , Physick 232 It differs^ from obstruction be- 
cause here is no great dissention, it is without pain or Feaver. 
172^ Bradley Fant. Diet. s. v. J Verms, Worms cause several 
accidents, .as a dissention, wringings with a rumbling in the 
belly. 

t 3 . Disagreement in matters of religious belief 
and observance ; — Dissent sb. 3. Obs. 

1708 Swift Sent. Ch . Eng. Man Wks. ed. X755 II. 1. 59 
What assurances can they [the clergy] have, thatany com- 
pliances they shall make, will remove the evil of dissention ? 
2738 Warburton Div. Legat. It. vi. 238 In the Pagan World 
a tolerated Religion did not imply Dissention from the 
established, according to our modern ideas of Toleration. 
1807 R. A. Ingram (title). Causes of the Increase of Method- 
ism and Dissention. 

• 4 . attrib . 

i6tx Cotgr., S terse meur de noises, a. . dissention-sower. 

Dissensious : see Dissentious. 

[Dissensse, disensse, a freq. error, scribal or 
typographical, for discusse, Discuss.] 
Disise*nsualize, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] train. 
To free from sensual quality or elements. • 

1854 Lowell Jrnl. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 1. 174 We 
had our table so placed that the satisfaction of our hunger 
might be dissensualized by the view from the windows. 

Dissent (dise’nt), v. Also 5-6 dyss-, 6 dysc-; 
6-7 disc-, [ad. X. dissent-ire to differ in senti- 
ment, dissent, f. Dis- 1 + sen/ire to feel, think ; cf. , 
F. dissentir (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

X, intr . To withhold assent or consent from a 
proposal, etc. ; not to assent ; to disagree with or 
object to an action, • Const, from, ^ to. 

cx 4 2 S Wyntoun Cron. vt. i. 36 Fra bis he dyssentyd hate. 
£■2430 Lvpc. Min. Poems (1840) 44 (Matz.) Dame July must 
nedes haf hir wille, If I dissente, and if I make affray, I have 
the ls6 5 t - Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 

199 Whear unto some among the Lords dyscented. 2696 
Luttrell Brief R^el. (1S57) I v. 146 Some lords entred their 
reasons for dissenting to theorder. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 

1. 105 .The earls of Derby, as lords of. Man, had maintained 
. .authority, .by assenting or dissenting to laws. 2827 Jar- 
man Potveir r Devises II. 293 Where a trustee refuses either 
to assent or dissent, the Court will itselfexercise his authority. 
283° D 1 Israeli Chas. /. III. ix. 207 Those who openly dis- 
sented from the acts which the King had carried through the 
Parliament. 

2 . To think differently, disagree, differ from,- 
in (an opinion), from, i* with (a person); 

<12536 *1 ' in dale Docir. Treat. (1848) 367 Where the first 
say bread and wine cannot be the very body 2nd blood of 
Christ ; there they vary and dissent from them, a 2555 
Cranmek Wks. I. 47- Wherein the popish priests dissent 


from the manifest word of God. 2565 Sir w r Fn . ,*_ 
Orig-. Lett. Ser. ... II. 301 The Qu^« 
with none . . .hot shall discent in Reiligion, .6.S GaS 
Select Cases 56 Hereupon it hath been somewhat dissented 
1654 Trait Comm. Jol> xxxiii. 32 Some are so tristical and 
teasty, that they will not. .bear with any that dissect m, 
Addison WhigExam.Ho.n 14, 1 dissent with the ExmiL 
upon certain phrases. , a 1763 Shekstose Ess., Xelitm 
.When misfortunes happen to such as dissent from us m 
matters of religion, we cal! them judgments. 186. Le 
Brougham Brit. Const, xviii. 189 The points upon which 
they dissent from their neighbours. 01871 Grots Etk 
Frapm. 11. (1876) 37 If the public dissent from our tiewswe 
say that they ought to concur with us. 

b. spit. To differ in religions opinion; (0 dife 
from the doctrine or worship of a particular churci, 
esp. from that of the established, national, or ortho- 
dox church. 

’ CI553 PiilLror Exam, Writ. (1841)397 Our adrersarj- 
saith we dissent from the church. .With what church say«t 
thou that we dissent? 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. {. $ 3 
Every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, acd 
to shun, as hurtful, whatsoever dissenteth from it, but that 
most, which doth furthest dissent. 2651 Hobbes Govt. 4 Sk. 
xvii. § 26. 330 Those that came to Christianity . . w?re not 
received into the Church without Baptisme; and those ttai 
dissented, from the Church were depriv’d of the Churches 
Communion. 2653 Hales Brevis Disquisitio in Plunix 
(1708) II. 341 The whole Discipline of Manners is neglected 
. .Only to dissent is counted a capital Crime. 2792 Burke 
Let. to Sir H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 323 If mere dissent 
from the church of Rome he a merit, fie that dissents the 
most perfectly is the most meritorious. In many points we 
hold strongly with that church. He that dissents through- 
out with that church will dissent with the church of Eng- 
land. 1808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 98 The Methodists 
have hitherto been accused of dissenting from the Church 
of England. 

f C. cllipt. To differ as to, or from. Obs. 
a 26x9 Fotherby Atheom. 1. iii. § 2 (1622) 27 Though they 
doe dissent, what a God they ought to haue, yet they fully 
doe consent, that a God they ought to haue. a 1662 Hmw 
Hist. Presbyt. i. § 29 The greater wonder .. that ..they 
should so visibly dissent him in the point of the Sabbam 
+ 3. To be at dissension or variance;, to quarrel. 
1538 Bale Gods Promises 1. in Ha2l. Dodsley 1. 28a They 
shall hereafter dissent ; His seed with her seed shall never 
have agreement. -2602 Fulbecke Pandecies 37 Nowe they 
did discent by warre. 26x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat 5ri 
Even the best Apostles dissented; neither knowledge, nor 
holynesse can redresse all differences. 2743 Fielding /• 
Wild 11. vj, I am ashamed to see men ..so foolishly m 
weakly dissenting among themselves. 

■f 4 . To differ in sense, meaning, or purport; also, 
in more general sense, to differ in nature, form, or 
other respect. • Obs. ‘ 

2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 5 A certayne pk 3 *^ 0 
fable, .not much dissentynge from this purpose., toil mb 
Transl. Pref. 8 The translation of the Seuentw dissentetft 
from the Original! in many places. 1634 Sir T. Hmb 
Trav. 192 The people differ not in colour nor condition, 
from the other . . but their Funerals dissent from 
1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xii. (1701) 4B9/ 2 A Cod, vtwse 
Figure doth dissent From Men. . 

Dissent (dise’nt), sb. Also 7 desent. 

1 . Difference of opinion or sentiment; disagr 
ment; + dissension, quarrel (obs.), 

■ I S5 « Sprnsrr A-. Q. v.y.6 ArtAgt.ll. .DM ■ 

greedy bickerment, Till he had questioned t , M 
their dissent. *6z8 T. Spencer Logicksoz, * , . 

dissent betweene any parties touching. this pre P ^ 
H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. 156 As if some top *£ 
dissent.. betwixt high winds and thee V er ®^ l .‘ , i‘te{ 

Cowper Convers. 97 Not that all freedom of dis- E 

.. A disputable point is no man's ground. • cfl . 

Reinitt.yxZZi) II. 183 Cavaignac,. accepting kindlj 

merable dissents from him. , , 

. 2 . Disagreement with a proposal or r 
the opposite of consent. . . \v 

1652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. U. xxix. ^39)^ 
can he interpose his Dissent ; nor do they ca oppo dte 
his Consent. 2667 Pepys Diary V 

Lords.. desired they might enter their diss e yn' en fl» 
Logan in Pa. Hist. Sac. Mein, X. 35 'nS it. 
more entered not only their dissent but p 0 f proof 

2827 Jarman Powells Devises II. 2 93 ^ . on5 forhh 
’ complaining 


would be on the ^ . . 

dissent. 1878 Mobley Crit. Misc., 
from formal and specific dissents like these. e IigioC$ 


3. spec. Difference of opinion in reg 
doctrine or worship. . 


1585 Abp. S andys Serin, y. § 3 . Whwe W 

576 Ma*VS*J 

iot wonder ’> 

‘875 iv. 15 * were very 

dissents in the Christian religion, ^wmen^ pishop f 


is, there can hardly be consent in loue. ■ U \T ar V F H- 6^ r«. 
ligion sundered the Jewe and Gentile. n( j er at d, f 

Councils, \Vks. 1875. IV. *sx He 


<22677 Barrow Pope's Sip rent. fiiopiri 

eluding another from communion for oisscn u x \vhnl coo" 
disputable points. 


“mlSW 

a 1742 Bentley btrtm ^;)» notioD 0 f the 


be the reason of this general dissent from >. Even 
resurrection ? 2847-0 Helps Friends in w J y^pectaWe 
religious dissent were less dangerous and 
than dissent in dress. . * --- of disagl cen,e ^ 


b. esp. The practical expression °i a - u 
with the form of religious worship Hon- 

or is authoritatively established an ^ con fbrtniff 
conformity. Particularly applied to n * ^ c c0 t- 
with the established churches of Eng • pL flrc fics. 
land, within the pale of the Reforp sai'u^ 
sirs Burke S{. Acts ef Uni/*™? 

with toleration, is not conscience, but a jj s<cn t » rom ,V 

Cycl. IX. aa/r The origin of Protwtant t d» ycar ,yA 
church of England is usually traced b. ^ [Jrii 'raf l " 
2840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. (2854* 557 . 
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Church of Rome unites in herself all the strength of estab- 
lishment and all the strength of dissent, a 1862 Buckle 
Misc. Wks. (1872) I. '577 In Scotland dissent assumed a very 
different . . character than in England. _ 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud . Social, ix. 238 The open expression of difference . . 
to_ that which is authoritatively established, constitutes 
Dissent. 

' c. Put for: The dissenting or nonconformist 
section of the community. 

1792 Burke Let. to Sir //. Langrishc Wks. 1842 I. 549 
Protestant dissent was one of the quarters from which 
danger was apprehended. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng-, ix. 
(L.), On this occasion the whole strength of dissent was put 
forth, .with the whole strength of the establishment.' 

■f 4. Want of agreement or harmony; difference 
of sense, character, nature, meaning, quality, etc. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. ix. (1632) 537 The dissent or 
disparitie in the present manners of our state. . 1611 Speed 
TAeat. Gt. Brit. xli. (1614) 81 [We] may attribute this unto 
a . . hidden dissent betwixt this soile and these geese, as the 
like is betweene wolves and the squilla roots, a 1626 Bacon 
(J. l, Where the menstrua are the same, and yet the incor- 

S oration folio we th not, the dissent is in the metals. 1626 
'ACON Sylva § 255 margin, Experiments .. touching the 
Consent and Dissent between Visibles and Audibles. 1638 
SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 330 The Mace in' few dayes 
..becom’s tawny and unlike her former braverie : yet in 
that dissent, best pleases. 

Dissent, obs. form of Descent. - 
Dissentaneous (disentombs), a. [f. L. dis- 
sentane-us disagreeing, contrary (f. dissentTre to 
Dissent) + -ous.] Disagreeing, discordant; out 
of harmony; not in agreement, at variance with ; 
contrary to. 

1623 T. Scot Higltw. God 47 It is easier to see fiat contra- 
dictions and oppositions, then things only diuerse or dis- 
sentaneous. 2660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. Pref. 2 Unprofit- 
able or dissentaneous to the edification and peace of the 
Church. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. <§• Ab. Physic Pref., I knew 
I had wrote nothing dissentaneous with Truth. 1702 W. J. 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant xii. 55 Several other Fancies that they 
have, so dissentaneous to right Reason. 1876 M. Collins 
Midnight to Midn. ii. 27 A young gentleman of high cheek 
bones, dissentaneous eyes.. calfless legs. 

Hence Dissenta’neousness, diversity of opinion. 
1652 Urquhakt y duel Wks. (1834) 261 Who believed that 
God was best pleased with diversity of religions . . dissen- 
taneousness of faith. 2727 Bailey vol. II., Dissentaneous- 
ness, disagreeableness. 

.+ Disse’ntany, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. dis- 
sent ane-tts : see prec.] 

A. adj. = Dissentaneous. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xii. 55 The consideration of the 
who I sort of dissentanie, and disagreeing things. 1645 
Milton Pet rack . (1851) 254 The parts are not discrete, or 
dissentanie. 1654 L. Coke Log ich {1657) 147 Dissentany con- 
secution, is, when from the truth of the one of the opposites 
is understood the falshood of the other; and contrary. 

B. sb. (See quots.) 

2656 S. H. Gold. Law 81 The distinct Bodies of Parliament 
and People make one Body of Dissentanies or things diverse. 
1657 Tomlinson Renans Disp. 8 He opposes one contrary 
to another and one dissentany to another. 

+ Dissenta'tion. Obs. [irreg. f. Dissents. 
+ -ATION.] Difference of opinion, dissension. 
26x3-26 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. ii. To leave their 
jars, Their strifes, dissentations, and all civil warres. 2623 
Cockeram 11, Difference, discrepancy, dissentation. 

Dissenter (dise’ntoi). Also 7 -or, -our. [f. 

Dissent zj. + .er 1 .] 

1. One who dissents in any matter : one who dis- 
agrees with any opinion, resolution, or proposal ; 
a dissentient. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb n. § 74 If the Question had 
been presently put, it was believed the number of the dis- 
senters would not have appeared great. 2651 HobbesJJoz'/. 
ff Soc. vi, § 2. 87 If any one will not consent . . the City re- 
taines its primitive Right against theDissentour, that is the 
Right of War, as against an Enemy. 2717 PorE Let. to 
Lady M, IF. Montagu June, There is nothing like a coali- 
tion but at the masquerade ; however, the Princess is a dis- 
senter from it. 2728 Morgan Algiers II. t. 21 1 Some think 
fit to be Dissenters ; assuring us that Caisaria stood else- 
where. 2869 Swinburne Ess. tjr Stud. (1875) 213 Mr. Arnold, 
with whose clear and critical spirit it is always good to come 
in contact, as disciple or as dissenter. 2875 Grote Plato 
Pref. 7 These dissenters from the public will be more or less 
dissenters from each other. 

. 2. One who dissents in matters of religious belief 
and worship : a. in the general sense. 

1639 Ld. G. Digby Lett. cone. Relig. (1651) 88 The dis- 
sent or s may well have bin over-born or supprest. 1644 in 
TItomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) CLXXXVIII. No. 5. 36 By 
accommodation I understand an 1 agreement of dissenters 
with the rest of the Church in practical conclusions. 1649 
Owen Disc. Toleration Wks. 1B55 VIII. 193 The present 
differences which are between those dissenters who are 
known by the names of Presbyterians and Independents .. 
Neither party . . dare avow the manner of worship by their 
dissenters embraced to be, as such, rejected by the Lord. 
2678 Dryden All for Love Ded., Its discipline is. .so easy, 
that it allows more freedom to dissenters than any of the 
sects would allow it. 1709 Strype A nn. Ref. I. xlii. 468 The 
application of the two leading dissenters here [Sampson, 
Dean of Ch. Ch., and Humfrey, Pres, of Magd. Coll., who 
refused to wear the Vestments] to those two eminent divines 
of the Church of Zurich. 

b. One who dissents and separates himself from 
any specified church or religious communion, especi- 
ally from that which is historically the national 
church, or is in some way treated as such, or re- 
garded as the orthodox body. 


2663 Flagellum ; orO. Cromwell (ed. 2) 14 [Cromwell] began 
..at last to appear a publique Dissenter from the Discipline 
of the Church of England. 1673 in Essex Papers (Camden) 
L 124 Complaints from some of y J Scotch Nation of their 
persecution ...upon y° score of Nonconformitie, divers of 
those people who are dissenters from y° Church haring bin 
. . excommunicated. 2688-9 Toleration Acts. IF. M.c. 28 
§ 13 Certain other Persons, Dissenters from the Church of 
England. 2793 Cutler in Life , etc . (1888) II. 277 ^’Mas- 
sachusetts the Congregationalists were, the favorites of 
Government, and every other denomination was considered 
as dissenters from them. 2856 Stanley Sinai $ Pal. xiv. 
(185 8) 462 Copt and Syrian, Georgian and Armenian, have 
. . their own claims to maintain, as dissenters, so to speak, 
against the great Byzantine establishment. _ 2868 G. Duff 
Pol. Sitrv. 54 The Persians happen to be Shiites, or dissen- 
ters— the Turks are Sunnites, or orthodox. 2882 Seeley 
Nat. Relig. 11. i. 124 The popular Christianity of the day., 
is for the artist too melancholy and sedate, for the man of 
science too sentimental and superficial. .They become, there- 
fore, dissenters from the existing religion. 

e. spec. One who separates himself from the 
communion of the Established Church of England 
or (in Scotland) of Scotland. In early use including 
Roman Catholics, but now usually restricted to 
those legally styled Protestant Dissenters. (Usually 
with capital D.) 

Occasionally distinguished from Nonconformist , and re- 
stricted to^ those who not only dissent from the national 
chiirch as it is actuallj* constituted, but disagree with the 
1 principle of national or state churches. 

2679-88 Seer. Serv. Money Chas. <$• Jos. (Camden) 98 To 
Benj* Cranmer,_of Hertford, bounty, in consideracion of his 
charge and service in prosecuting Dissenters in that county, 
f 100. 2683 F . God bury Pref. to Wharton's 1 Fks. 4 Dissenters 
ia Title Rebellious people pride themselves in, and love to 
be distinguished by;. 1688 Abp. Sancroft Instructions in 
D’Oyly L ife vii, More especially that they have a very .tender 
Regard to our Brethren the Protestant Dissenters. 2689 Sir 

G. Savile Let. to Dissenter , It is not so long since as to be 
forgotten, that the maxim was, It is impossible for a Dis- 
senter not to be a Rebel. 2689 Toleration Act 1 IF. <$• M. 

C. 18 § xi Unlesse such person can produce two sufficient 
witnesses to testifie upon oath that they believe him to be a 
Protestant Dissenter. 1708 J. Chamberlayne.S 7 . Gt. Brit. 1. 
in. 1.(1743) *48 [After Papists] The other Dissenters .. may 
be reduced into four classes, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, (or as they call themselves)j Baptists, and 
Quakers. 2731 Fielding Lett. JFriters 11. ii, Do you take 
me for a Dissenter, you rascal ? .2821 T. Jefferson Auto - 
biog. Writings 1892 I. 54 Although the majority of our 
citizens were dissenters . . a majority of the legislature 
were churchmen. 2826 Petersdorff Abr. Cases in Courts 
K. B. etc. V. 432 note, Catholic and Protestant dissenters 
may plead the Acts of Toleration, and of sr Geo. 3 to 
almost all prosecutions under these acts. 1839 Eclectic 
Review 1 Jan. 4 The ProtestatU Dissenters of English His- 
tory, in whose favour the provisions of the ‘Toleration Act ’ 
were originally intended to operate, consist of the three de- 
nominations which have branched from the original Non- 
conformists ; viz., the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists 
(or Independents;, and the Baptists. 2890 Atkinson Sp. in 

H. Com. 22 July, I am not a Dissenter; I am a Noncon- 
formist. 

d. fig. and iransf. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xxiii. Coxcombs and Coquettes are 
the dissenters of society. 2865 Grote Plato I. ii. 88 There 
is no established philosophical orthodoxy, but a collection 
of Dissenters, small sects, each with its own following. 

Hence Disse'nterag'e, condition or rank of Dis- 
senters. Disse’nterisb. a., having somewhat of 
the character of a Dissenter. Disse’nterism, the 
principles and practice ofDissenters. Disse'nterize 
v. trans ., to convert into a Dissenter. 

1866 Carlyle Remin. (18S1) 1 . 82 The then ^Dissenterage 
is definable to moderns simply as a * Free Kirk, making no 
noise 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 729 The volume looks . . 
so *dissenterish and djrab-coloured ! 1864 Mrs. Olithant 
Perpetual Curate I. ii. 33 A_ kind of meddling, Dissen- 
terish, missionisihg individual! 2809 Bp. J. Jebb Let. in 
Life, etc. xxxv. 460 It .. shews the interior of English *dis- 
senterism, during a period of thirty very important years. 
2847 W. E. Forster in Wemyss Reid Life (1888) I. 213 Men 

f rumble at Romanism and Church of Englandisrn and 
iotestant Dissenterism. 2838 Bf. S. Wilberi-orce in Life 

I. 228 Such men altogether escape us, they became .wholly , 
individualized and semi-‘‘dissenterized. > 2856 Lit. Church - j 
man II. 94/1 A plan for the Protestantizing, and even Dis- | 
senterizing, the University. 1 

Dissenteries : see Dysentery. 
t Dissentiate, V. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. 
dissenlFre + -ate 3 • after vbs. from L. sbs. in 
-entiai] irans. To move to dissension or discord. 

2627 Feltham Resolves 11. [i.] c. (1647) 313 One turbulent 
spirit will dissentiate even the calmest kingdom. 

Dissentience (dise*njiens). rare. [f. Dissen- 
tient : see -ence.] The fact or condition of being 
dissentient ; difference of opinion. 

2864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 420 Dissentience on the Law 
of Thrift. • 

t Disse’ntiency. Obs-. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-ency.] The quality of being dissentient. 

2647 M ANTON Meat out if Eater Wks. 1871 V. 392 , 1 shall 
a little reflect upon our dissenttency and division. 

Dissentient (dise’nj'ent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dissenlieiit-em , pr. pple. of dissentTre to Dissent.] 
A. adj. Differing or disagreeing in opinion. 

2652 Howell V’enice 185 (2nd) If .. therwill be still dis- 
sentient suffrages. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 226 
Several distinct and dissentient points of view opened, a 2871 
Grote Eth. Fragm. iv. (1876) 118 A young person Js per- 
plexed by the dissentient judgments he hears from different 
individuals. _ 


b. csp. Dissenting from, or refusing assent to, 
the opinion or sentiment of the majority. 

Dissentient Liberals, (in Politics') a term applied (by 
opponents) to those members of the Liberal party who in 
18S6 dissented from the action of the majority in adopting 
the principle of * Home Rule ’ for Ireland as part of the po^ 
litical programme ; called by themselves Liberal Unionists. 
Hence Dissentientism. 

2764-7 Lyttelton Hen. II, I. 81 (Seager) All the vassals 
..sworefealtyand homage to him without any one dissen- 
tient voice being heard. 2845 Stephen Laws Eng. (1874) 

II. Notes 346 They usually only set down their names as 
dissentient to a vote. ,1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 507 
The authority of the two dissentient lords prevented several 
other noblemen from subscribing the address. 2888 Glad- 
stone.^/. Mr. Ivory Oct., Not only Scotchmen in genera!, 
but such Scotchmen as were at one time dissentient. 2892 
Daily News ys Jan. 5/5 Lancashire will have nothing to do 
with dissentient Liberals .. only Sir Henry James is left to 
keep up the pretence of Dissentientism in the whole 
county, 

B. sb. One who differs or disagrees in opinion ; 
one who differs from the opinion of the majority. 

26*2 Bp. R. Mountagu Diatribes hi. 415 To vilifie and 
traduce the Parts and Persons of all Dissentients. 1790S1RW. 
Jones Charge to Grand Jury, Calcutta 10 June Wks. 1799 

III. 42 When it has been found by a majority of your whole 
number, it is their counsel, which the dissentient must not 
disclose. 1823 T. Jefferson I Frit. (1830) IV. 372 They would 
have left, there as here, no dissentients from their doctrine. 
1868 Helps Realmah xvi. (1876) 439 The voices of dissen- 
tients were drowned hy the predominant shout. 1887 Daily 
News 18 July 5/1 Mr. Gladstone. .presses the Dissentients 
with the awkwardness of their position. 

Dissenting*, vbl. sb. [f. Dissent v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Dissent ; a differing in 
opinion ; disagreement. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. x. § 14 Wherein the one part 
may haue probable cause of dissenting from the other. 2628 
T. Spencer Logick 50 Difference is a dissenting betweene 
the essence of two. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. 29 He . . Bad 
us to keep the holy Paschal Time, And count Dissenting for 
an hainous Crime. 

Dissecting 1 , ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . Differing or disagreeing in opinion, dissentient ; 
also, f differing in sense, nature, character, etc. 

1550 Hooper Serm. fonas Epist. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 442 
The which doctrine is* catholic.. nothing dissenting, but 
agreeable with the prophets and apostles. 2627 Steed 
England xxxiii. § 3 Whose natures thus dissenting [as to 
their soil] the. Riuer Derwent doth diuicje asunder. 2762 
Falconer Shijnvr. 1. 433 Dissenting reason strove To tame 
..the kindling flame of love. 2796 Morse Arncr. Gcog. I. 
329 A convention.. ratified the constitution without a dis- 
senting voice, a 2871 Grote Eth. Fragm. iii. (1876) 51 
Each of the dissenting schools of philosophy. 

2 . Differing in opinion on religions matters ; 
spec, disagreeing with the established or prevailing 
doctrines or modes of worship ; nonconformist. 

Dissenting Brethren , a name applied to the five members 
of the Westminster Assembly, 1643-4, who advocated Con- 
gregational principles against the Presbyterian majority. 

1644 frnl. Ho. Commons, 23 Dec., Mr. Marshall delivered 
in the Reasons of the Dissenting Brethren against Preshy- 
terial Government. _ 1649 in Harl. Misc. (title's, The Dis- 
senting Ministers’ vindication of themselves. 1722 Act 10 
Ann c. 2 § 9 A Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation 
of dissenting Protestants. 1766 Entioc London IV. 366 
The hall room is let out for a dissenting meeting. 2803 

J. Bunting 23 Sept, in Life (1859) I. x.181 The Dissenting 
Ministers.. are quite before us Methodists in [these] publi- 
cations. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 247 The chiefs of the 
Independent party in the Assembly were Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, Philip Nye, Jeremiah Burroughs, William Bridge, 
and Sidrach Simpson, often spoken of as the Five Dissent- 
ing Brethren. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 177 It was 
made a crime to attend a dissenting place of worship. 

Disse’ntingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
a manner expressing dissent or disagreement. 

1628 T. Si-ekcer Logick 239 Dissenting arguments onely 
are disposed : and dissentingly in the same manner as they 
are disposed in simple Axiomes. 1862 Lever Barrfnglon 
xlvi, Conyers shook nis head dissentingly. 2864 Gd. Words 
789/x She may consent dissentingly. 

Dissentions (dise njas), a. Now rare. Also 
6 -cious, 6-7 -sious. [if. Dissension, and there- 
fore more etymologically spelt dissensions : see 
-ious. But perh. orig. after OF. disscncicux , - iicttx , 
from dissencion , - lion , obs. spellings of dissen- 
sion. There are no other Eng. words in -cnsious, 
while - entious is frequent, and naturally associates 
this word with dissent , dissentient , etc.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, dissension 
or disagreement in opinion ; esp. given to dissen- 
sion, discordant, quarrelsome. . - yr „ 

1560 P. Whitehorne tr. Macchiavellt s A tie rf li ane 
(iS73) 19 a, The disunited and discencious do a„ree. 259 
Laks./V;/. tAd. 657 This carry-tale, 

. .Knocks at my heart. 1597 pALK\MrLK • „ Sand^s 

Scott, x. 442 Tha began to be dissensions. 26x5 G J ,Asms 
Trav.-xn. \o6 The two brethren grew . . di>«ntiqu< about 


the deuision of their purchases. 1 i^/-Vscii Arr 

as for dissentions action.^ 


tbrESEa to differ or dissent in religions or 

ir(Arb.)93 He . . will .. presume 
to tone a dissentients head, or in the com- 
SiSt. factious hurt. iS79.Tos.son C „- 
• " . Tin: 1012/t Wc may not maruetle if there he 

discentious persons ih J" Church; svl,ich go about to matte 
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all order. 1676 Life Mugglelon in liar l, Misc. I. 610 This 
Muggleton, an obstinate, dissentious, and opposive spirit. 

f c. Of things : Differing, at variance, discor- 
dant ; of the nature of dissension. Obs . rare. 

1603 Tryall Chev. lv. i. in Bullen O.Pl. III. 322 Since he 
..first inkindfed this dissensious brawle. 164. Chas. I. 
Answ. to Earls Bristol *5- Dorset 3Severall and farre dif- 
ferent conceptions, yet none dissentious from Truth. 

f Disse-ntionsly, adv. Obs. rare. [-ly 2 .] 
In a dissentious manner ; with dissension. 

c 1621 Chapman Iliad n. 22 No more the Gods dissentiously 
imploy Their high-hous’d powers. 

Disse'ntism. rare. [f. Dissent sb. + -ism.] 
Religious dissent as a system ; nonconformity. 

1859 \V» Chadwick Life De Foe i. 44 The healthy growth 
of Protestant dissentism. 

+ Disse*ntive, «. Obs . rare, [irreg. f. Dis- 
sent v.+ -IVE.] Inclined to be at discord. 

1627 Feltham Resolves > 1. (ed. 2 ji.) iv r A Lyer . . is a 
Monster in Nature ; for his Heart and Tongue, are Incon- 
gruous, and disentitle. 

Dissentment (dise*ntment). [f. Dissent v. 
+ -ment. Cf. 16th c. F. dissentement , .mod.F. 
-imcnt.'l Difference of opinion, dissentience, dissent. 

1690 M. Shields Faith/, Contend, (1780) In which dis. 
sentment joined several societies. 2893 Gladstone Sp. 
Belfast Dopttt. 28 Mar., This dissentinent between the 
sentiment of the propertied class and the national senti- 
ment. 

*j* Disse*ntory. Obs. rare. [An erroneous form ; 

cf. Descent i d, and Descensory.] 

2658 pHiLLirs, Disscntory (old word), a kind of still. 

Disse'parable, a. rare. [f. Dis- io + Sepa- 
rable.] Not to be dissevered ; inseparable. _ 
c 2825 Beddoes Poems , Torrismond i.^ lii, Thou in my 
mind, and I in thine, shall be, And so disseparable to the 
edge Of thinnest lightning. 

tDisse’parate, v. Ol<s. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + 
Separate v.] trans. To separate,' dissever. 

1550 Nicolls Thncyd . 222 b, The shyppes that were in 
the myddeste of their battayle, remayned nakedde and dis- 
separated frome those of the two poynctes. 
Dissepiment (dise*piment). Bot* and Zool. 
[a. L. dissxpTmcntum that which separates, a par- 
tition, f. dissxfTre {-sepire) : see Dissept.] A 
partition in some part or organ ; a septum. 

spec. a. Bot. A partition consisting of the coherent sides 
of adjacent carpels, separating the. cells of a syncarpous 
ovary or fruit. (Partitions otherwise formed are called 
spurious or false dissepiments.) b. The middle part of 
a lamella of the pileus in hymenomycetous fungi :=Trama. 
C. Zool. One of the horizontal plates connecting the vertical 
septa in corals, d. One of the divisions between the body- 
segments of an annelid. v 

1727 Bailky vol. II, Dissepiment, a middle Partition, 
whereby the Cavity of the Fruit is divided into Sorts of 
Cases or Boxes. 2760 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. 1. vi. (1776) 24 
The partitions, which divide the capsule into sundry com- 
partments, or cells, dissepiments. 2857 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Bot. § 95. 126 The division of the protoplasm by dissepiments. 
x86x J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Cadent. 203 Each 
corallite has its chambers slightly interrupted by a few 
dissepiments. 2870 Rolleston Anim. Life 121 The mus- 
cular dissepiments dividing the body into compartments. 
2870 Bentley Bot. 271 In the ovary of the Astragalus a 
spurious dissepiment is also formed. 

Dissepimental (disepime-ntal), a. [-AL.] 
Belonging to, or of the nature of, a dissepiment. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 242. 249 A close cellular 
tissue, in which the passage from dissepimental walls and 
threads is almost imperceptible. 1870 Rolleston Anim . 
Life 126 The muscular dissepimental walls of the segments. 

f Disse'pt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. dissxpt- ppl. 
stem of dissxplrc to separate, part off, f. Dis- 1 
+ sivpire {sepire) to hedge off, f. scopes a hedge.] 
trans. To divide by a partition ; to partition off. 

x6<;7 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 347 Certain aculeated cups 
. . dissepted with little fences. 

Dissepulckred (disseqtflkaid), ppl. a. rare. 
[Dis- 7.] Disentombed. 

2800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. IX. 464 Like some dis- 
sepulchred half-woken ghost. Slow stretch a wither’d hand. 

Dissert (dis 5 ut), v . [f. L. dissert - ppl. stem 
of disscrZrc to discuss, treat, examine ; also intr. 
to discourse, f. Dis- 1 -r sercre to bind, connect, 
join words, compose.] 

+ 1 . trans . To discuss, examine. Obs. 

16*3 Cockeram, Dissert , to dispute on matters. 2642 R. 
Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. ii. 69 Either none seeme to state the 
Question right; or else, all seem to dissert it. 2722 Strype 
Keel. Mem. I. xliil. 330 Thence they descended to dissert 
the single life of priests. 

2 . intr. To discourse upon a particular subject ; 
to make a dissertation. (Now, affected.) 

2657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 651 We have abundantly 
disserted about the preparation of Medicaments. 2744 
Harris Three Treat. Wks. (2841) 96 A venerable sage .. 
whom once I heard disserting on the topic of religion. 2752 
Chesterf, Lett. III. No. 289, 325 It is not amiss., to be 
able to dissert upon the growth and flavour of wines. 28x3 
Byron Juan xn. xxxix, ’Tis always with a moral end That 
I dissert. 2855 Thackeray Piesvcomes II. 255 Whilst George 
is still disserting Clive is drawing. 

Dissertate (dkso-xt^t), v. [f. L. disserldl - ppl. 
stem of dissert are to discuss, argue, debate, fre- 
quentative of dis sc rare to Dissert.] intr. To make 
a dissertation ; to discourse; *=prec. 2. (Unusual.) 

2766 Derrick Lett . (1767) II. 39 Why should I thus dis- 
sertate to you ? x8xx L. Hawkins C'tess 4- Gertr. I. 5 The 


first of these ladies, at thirteen . .can dissertate on the various 
flavors. 2837 Hawthorne Amcr.Notc-Bks. (1883) 93 He 
had a good many old papers in his desk . . which he pro- 
duced and dissertated upon. 2868 Browning Ring «$* Bk. 
in. 270 He dissertated on that Tuscan house. 
Dissertation (diss-ttc^Jan). [ad. L. dissert d- 
tidn-em discourse, disquisition, n. of action f. dis- 
sert are to Dissertate.] 

+ 1. Discussion, debate. Obs . 

i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. (R.) As in a certaine 
dissertation had once with Master Cheeke it appeared, * 623 
Cockeram, Dissertation, a disputing on things. 1677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles ill. 27 Paul mentions some who had turned 
aside . . to unprofitable dissertation or disputation. 2709 
STKvrE Ann . Ref. I. xi, 137 [They] altogether refused .. to 
engage in further dissertation with them. 

2. A spoken or written discourse upon or treat- 
ment of a subject, in which it is discussed at length; 
a treatise, sermon, or the like ; « Discourse sb. 5. 
^ 2652 Hobbes Govt . ff Soc. Title-p., A Dissertation concern- 
ing Man in his several! habitudes and respects. 2683 Dryden 
Life Plutarch 60 Observing this, I made a pause in my dis- 
sertation. 1728 Pope Dune. 111, Notes, He compos’d three 
dissertations a week on all subjects. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vcrtue's Anted, Paint. (1786) 3 . 238 Vermander dedicated 
to Ketel a dissertation on the statues of the ancients. 2841 
D’Israelz Amen. Lit , (2867) 476 Warton has expressly 
written a dissertation on that subject. 2879 Gladstone 
Glean. V. i. 77 The sermon is a dissertation, and does violence 
to nature in the effort to be like a speech. _ 

Hence Dlssertationala., belonging to or of the 
nature of a dissertation ; Disserta*tionist, one 
who makes a dissertation. 

2844 De Quiscey Logic of Political Economy 36 This 
remark was levelled by the dissertationist .. (I believe) at 
Ricardo. 2846 Worcester cites Ch. Observ. for Disseria- 
tional. 2865 Reader No. 223. 234/2 Dissertational, poetic, 
and rhetorical plays. 2866 Spectator 20 Oct. 1 x 62/2 The dis- 
sertational language of so dry a piece of theoretic definition 
as the creed called the Athanasian. 

Dissertative (di'soitcitiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
dissertal- (see Dissertate) + -iye.] Characterized 
by or given to dissertation. 

18x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 10 note, It is not requisite 
to be of a peculiarly dissertative turn. 2858 H. Miller 
RambU Geot. 407 That dissertative style of history . . that, 
for series of facts, substitutes bundles of theories. 
Dissertly, obs. var. of Disertly. 
Di’ssertator. [a. L. dissertator a disputant, 
f. dissertare.] One who makes a dissertation. 

2698 C. Boyle On Bentley's Phalaris 114 (R.) Our dis- 
sertator learnedly argues [etc.]. 2728 Pore Iliad xm. 2037 
note. According to the grave manner of a learned dissertator. 
2849 Tail's Mag. XVJ. 789 How could I break up this con- 
clave of dissertators ? 

Disserve (dissauv), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Serve v. 
Cf. F. dcsscrvtr ‘to clear a table’ (whence onr 
sense 2), ‘ to do anyone a bad tnm ’ ; It. diservire 
to serve ill, 'to vnserve’ (Florio).] , 

1. trans. To do the contrary of to serve', to serve 
badly, to do an ill turn to. 

2618-29 Rushw . Hist. Coll. (1659) 1 . 263 The Earl of Bristol 
did reveal unto his late Majesty, .in what sort the said Duke 
had disserved him and abused his trust. 2637 Laud Sp. 
Star.Chamb. 13 June 55 Nor hath any Kings Chappell any 
Prerogative . . above any ordinary Church to dis-serve God 
in by any Superstitious Rites, 2748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VIII. 15, I have fulfilled your commands; and, 
I hope, have not dis-served^ my friend with you. 2874 Puscv 
Lent. Serin. 69 He ended in deadly opposition to God, dis- 
serving God as greatly as he could. 

2. To remove the ‘service’ from (a table). 

*8x6 Mary A, Schimmelpenninck tr. Lancelot’s Tour Aid 
1 . 17 The table is served and disserved in the same manner. 

Disservice(cliss5\ivis),r£. [f.Dis-9 + Service; 
cf. F. dcsservice (16th c. in Littre), It. diservizio, 
‘a bad seruice, a shrewd turne, an ill office’ 
(Florio).] The contrary of service ; the rendering 
of an ill service or ill turn ; injury, detriment. 

. *599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 109 To ioyne with them 
in praysing the Creatour of the world, is no better than dis- 
seruice to his Maiestic. 2731 Berkeley Scrm. to S. P. G. 
Wks. III. 250 The making religion a notional thing hath 
been of infinite disservice, a 1754 Fielding Fathers x, ii, 
It is not of any disservice to the young lady. 285* J. H. 
Newman Scope Uncv. Edttc. 413 That institution did both 
service and disservice to the ethical teaching of Catholicism. 

b, With'c and pi. An ill service or jH turn ; an 
injury. 

x6xx Cotgr., Dcsservice, a disseruice, ill office, misdeed. 
2632 Strafford in Browning Life (1892) 301 Since I cam 
heather, I haue hearde of many disseruices, but not anyone 
seruice he hath paid backe vnto the Crown e. 2762 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy III. i, My uncle Toby’s wish did Dr. Slop a dis- 
service which his heart never intended. 18&1 L. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 9 Among the disservices rendered us by fortune. 

Disservice,^- rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
render an ill service to ; to disserve, to injure. 

*837 Whittock Bk. Trades { 1842) 359 Mr. Tingry ..has 
thus been disserviced ; . . portions of his work purloined. 

Disse*rviceable, a. [f. Dis- 8 + Service- 
able, after prec. sb.] Tending to do disservice ; 
unhelpful, hurtful, detrimental. - 
2644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. (1645) 93 [They] are. .in 
their natures dj.sserviceable unto lhe common peace. 2720 
Norris Chr. Prud. vii. 321 True sound Philosophy . . is no 
way disserviceable, but very assistant to Religion. 2817 
Colf.brooke Algebra 199 Its presence in that multiplication 
would be highly disserviceable. 

Hence Disse rviceableness, the quality of being 


disserviceable ; Disse’rviceaBly adv., in a disscr- 
viceable manner; not serviceably. 

X635J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Banish'd Virgin^ Hindered 
by. . the disserviceablenessofhisowne horses, a i6;o P acket 
A bp. Williams n. (1692) 17 I did nothing dissmictabh- 
to your majesty, or the duke. 2678 Norris Cell. Mj S(t ^5^, 
294 All action being for some End . . its aptness to be ccm. 
manded or forbidden, must be founded upon its serviceable-' 
ness or disserviceableness to some end. 

Dissese, obs. form of Decease, Disease, ' 
Dissessor, obs. form of Disseisor. 
Dissete, var. of Dissite a. Obs. 
f Disse*ttle, V. Obs . [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
undo the settled condition of; to unsettle, disturb. 

1633 R. Bolton Comf. AJJl. Come. (2640) 206 Did the 
sacred sence of those Divine Oracles dissettle thy nolle 
faculties.' 1659 in Burton's piaty (1828) IV. 442 These 
populous places., are. .much dissented by that unruly sect of 
people called Quakers. 2692 Relat, Earthq. Lima. (t^S) 
332 The Country being broken all to pieces and dissettled. 

Hence Disse’ttlecl ppl. a . ; DiBsettlednesg, 
2664 H. More Mysl. Iniq. 11. 11. ii. 465 Whose minde fu) 
..distracted by the . . unavoidable dissettledness ia incredible 
. . opinions. 167A Hickman Quin?uar/.pist.{td. 2) 92 There 
is usually something of disorder cleaving to the best things 
that are done in dissettled times. 


Disse’ttlexnent. [f. prec. + -ment.] Tie 
action of dissettling ; the fact of being dissettled: 
•(•a. Disturbance, nnsettlement. Obs. b. .Dislodge- 
ment or ejection from one’s settled abode or place. 

1654 Cromwell Sp. Dtssol. Parlt. 22 Subjecting us to 
Dissetilenient in every Parliament. 2668 H. More Die. 
Dial. in. ii. (1713) 182 margin. His Relapse into Dissettk- 
ment of Mind. 1880 Masson Milton VI. It. i. 232 The dis- 
settlement of so many families, the breaking of old links.. 

Dissever (disewoi), v. Forms; 3~5desevir, 
3-6 desever, 5 desevyr, deceuer ; 4-* dissever 
(4-5 dess-, 4-6 disc-, 5-6 dysc-, dyss-,4-5 -evir, 

5 -6 -evyr, 6 -iver, -ivir, -yfer). [a. AF.tew, 
dcscevercr, OF. dcssanxr, descvnr\diss&vtrer) (10th • 
c. in Godef.), mod.F. (tcchn.) dcsseuvr£r\—h> dissb 
pardre, f. Dis- 1, 5 + separarc to Separate] 

1 . trans. To separate (a person or thing from 
another or from a body, two or more things from 
each other); to divide, disjoin, sever, part, disunite. 

c 2250 Old Kent. Scnn. in O. E. Misc. 31 P, u [ ch 
nacht man and wyman deseuird flam mannes felaretie. 13" 
Wyclif i Chron. xxv. 1 [Thei] deseuereden thanin tot&c 
servyce the sonys of Asaph, c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxx 
149 Pissemyres .. disseuerez he fyne gold fra vnipe. 
c 2450 MirourSaluacion 2554 When that his body and saivle 
with the crosse disseueryd. iS4x Act 33 Hen. I *v« c *A 
heading, Disseueringe the hishoprtek of Chester.. foci 
jurisdiction of Canturbury. 2550 Cover dale Spir. te 
Wks. 2844 I- 2x7 The kernel lieth mixed among the chatt, ana 
afterward are^they d isse veredas u n dermth ?hefim 
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of partes, whervnto ye would disseuer it. • 

futile Dimer ii, A goose that is oldish- -Ai t cat ! 
clever — You’re begged to dissever. 2854 ,4 


1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 388 Disseuer your 
2682 H. More Exp. Dan. i. 6 A Stone cut oy . . 
no man with Axe or Gavelock dissevering it. ■ 

Preston Boeth. x. 224 Mankind must of necessity 

severed and disjoined from its Good. , 7 , ^* x 4 . { 

Lock in. 153 The meeting poinU the sacred ha r 
From the fair head for ever and for ever - 7 ^ 

Pelham Ivii, The difference m our politics had otaK ® 
d jssevered us. 2877 Farrar Days of l oath xix. i 79 » 
dissevered them from their context. 

2. To divide into parts. t 

c 2460 Destr. Troy 2602 Thurgh myddis \t.. ou r ,.. :i 

a water, And disseuert f> e Cite. 24*7 p^tw 

in Su rices Misc v (1890) xi Chosen be the the Utce 

for to dissevir a grounde of a tenement ..oe • p rert s 
and Chipitre..of the ta party, and fc he M01 • p: 3( 

.. on the other party. 257* Digces num t«r 

The .. Pollygonium, which you shall diuide y fjceo 

* U carring t\ct 

_ ^ . ScOFFEKV ia 

Orr's Circ“sc. Chem."3 This mass may fc 
“tr W up, dissolve or disperse (a com- 
bination). Obs. , , . 10 ajnevtt 

*393 Gower Conf. I. J 34 He that 'Y smnESS Set}'- 
1 he compaigme of hem for ever. 2015 J' f . j , 0 jisseifr 
Ess. 66 The very name of Crumwell was aDie 
insurrections. , _ • ftO 

3. a. reft. To separate, part from e » 

divide or disperse themselves. archafis- 

*2470 Henry Wallace v in. 757 A PltO’pl^ 
Disseueryt thaim amang the mj P a , r _ t U n .-$o«C/»r^L H* 
Corr. 256 We have desevered us. 25^ ORA * j;; e to 
87 They did many . .famous actes..and mar y c j ve3 
have bene done, if thej' had not dissevered dcP^ 
b. intr*. To separate, part, go »sun u a [f BtJJ r 
c 2386 Chaucer Can. Ycont. Prol. 4 ' * 1 * eucr c they 
temps hath maad men disseuere. .trom a r « n 

hadde. c 2422 Hocclkve Learn to die 404 r~* LyfH aK ', 

vicious lyf & from it nat disseuere. c 243 t:« cu ereu« ° r T 
hode li.lix. (1869) 98, 1 sygh that ml “ chrm . II. » 
departed xn twey weyes. I 5 c f , 0 ,? ■ nr dissever 

Neither he nor his sonne, should rc ^ c milO^/ 

Pope Alexander. 2622 G. Sandys Ovt ^ deadly ’ 

160 Where His shields disseuer, t h nJS *- : crcC the cloap 
2820 Shelley Ode Lib. x, As hght m 7 P . or |cnt 
when they dissever In the calm regions 
Hence Disso’vering z >bh sb. ann ft * j g 
cx 47 o Henry Wallace vt «- 557 Our d.sscuc^S K// /J 
Sothcroune saw. 2536-7 bTARKBV neuer 5C< ^' X 

England p. lx, To thys dyssyfer} ng ’ ‘ ijollano 
the brech of chrystyan charyte. x 6 so t he 

Brit. 1. 377 Pleasant.. Islets lye disperse ■ > ]Vku (M 

disseuenngs of waters, a x8*» institutloa 5 * 

III. 57 l*heir dissevering and tyrannical ins 
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tDisse'Ver, sb. Oh. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act of dissevering ; severance. 

1508 Dunbar Poems vi. 22 Semper ibi ad reman endttnt, 
Quhill domisday, without disseuer. 

Disseverance (dise*verans). Forms : see 
prec. vb. [a. OF. dessevrance, etc. (Goclcf.), f. 
dessevrer to Dissever : see -ance.] The action 
or fact of dissevering or separating ; separation. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 3375 (1424) That I was born 
alias what me is wo, That day of vs mot make desseuer- 
aunce. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20 A deseueraunce maad 
of stoon wal ovir the entre, to parte the litil botrie vnder the 
gresys. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 86 To ex- 
tinguish the cause of falling of the disseverance, or breach. 
183a Eraser's Mag. VI. 377 The disseverance of Belgium 
and Holland should be considered as matter of history. 

Disseveration (disever^-Jsn). [f. Dissever 
+ -ation.] s=prec.. 

16. . Cont. Knolles' Hist. Turks 1434 E. (L.) Both will be 
the clearer by the disseveration. 1829 O’Connell in Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 127/1, I want no disseveration ; but I 
want, and must have, a repeal of that cursed measure which 
deprived Ireland of her senate. 1882 A. C. Lyall Asiatic 
Stud, 5 This process is in India continually interrupted., 
by the religious element of disseveration. 

Dissevered (dise*vsid),///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED 1.] Separated, disunited, divided. 

1473 Ripley Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Of dys* 
severyd qualytes a Copulacyon. 1583 Stanyhurst A ends 
it. (Arb.) 64 If Gods eternal thee last disseuered offal Of 
Troy determyn too burne._ 1614 Raleigh Hist. World ir. 
iv. § 30 They were a Nation apart and dissevered. 1795 
Coleridge Lines in Manner Spenser 32 With thoughts of 
my dissevered Fair ingrost. 1835 Browning Paracelsus 11. 
Wks. (1889) 65 Are we not halves of one dissevered world ? 
t b. Math . = Discrete 2. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leatit. 11. viii. § 2. 31 The one handling 
quantitie continued, and the other disevered. 3654 Z. Coke 
Logic/: (1657) 29 Quantity is either continued, as greatnesse : 
dissevered, as number. 

Disseverment (dise'vsiment). [f. as prec. + 
-mentj cf. obs. F. dessevrement (Godef.).] The 
action or process of dissevering ; disseverance. 

• a 3 603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhetn. N. T. (1618) 6ig We 
uphold the difference of Minister and people by greater 
railes and disseverments of discretion both in calling and 
gifts. 1819 Scott Leg.* Montrose vi, I could no more con- 
sent. .than the woman in the judgement of Solomon to the 
disseverment of the child. 3849 Murchison Siljtria xiii. 
327 Those disseverments which mark the separation of the 
Lower from the Upper Coal. 1885 Miss O’Hanlon Unfore- 
seen xxxviii, Since the day of their wretched disseverment. 
Disseyte, -eyue, obs. ff. Deceit, Deceive. 
Disseyvaunt, var. of Deceivant a . Obs. 
c 3450 Bk. Curtasye 208 in Babees Bk. 305 Inswete wordis 
J?e nedder was closet, Disseyuaunt euer and mysloset. 

Dissha'clo-w, dislia’dow, v. rare. [Dis- 
7 a.] Ira ns. To free from shadow or shade. 

3610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, xlii, Soon as he againe 
dishadowed is, Restoring the blind world his blemish’t sight. 
3873 A. & P. Cary Memorial 107 For out of heaven no 
bliss— Disshadowed lies, like this. 

t Dissha’pe, dislia'pe, v. Oh. rare. [f. di-, 
Dis- 6 + Shape v. : cf. misshape .] irons. To put 
out of shape, disfigure. 

3583 Harsnet Scrm. Ezek. (3658) 133 Who so dishapes or 
defaces that Image . . it is Capitale, a matter of life and Death. 
Disshe, obs. form of Dish. 
Dissheathe(disijr$),z>. rare. Also disheathe. 
[f. Dis- 6 + Sheathe v.\ trans. To draw out of 
a sheath ; to xmsheathe. (Also intr. for rejl.') 

1634 Raleigh Hist. World m. iv. § 3 Cambyses 1 sword 
dis-sheathing, pierced his owne thigh. 3840 Browning Sor - 
dcllo 1. 274 Like the gieat palmer-worm .. So fed Sordello, 
not a shard disheathed. 

Dissheviled, obs. form of Dishevelled. 
t Disshi'p, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Ship ».] 
trans . To remove from a ship. 

3 557 / nstr. Mariners Russia in Hakluyt (3886) 111 . 364 
The Cap taine.. shall.. dissh ip any artificer. .or apprentice 
out of the Primrose into any other of the three ships. 

t Disshrver, v . Obs. Also 6 di-. [f. Dis- i + 
Shiver vi\ trans. To shiver in pieces ; to shatter, 
b. intr. To become shattered, fall to pieces. 

1585 W. Webbe Eng.Poetrie (Arb.) 50 Shieldes dishyuer- 
ing cracke. 1596 Spf.nser P. Q. iv. 1. 21 All within.. There 
were..Disshivered speares, and shields ytorne in twaine. 
a 1638 Mede Rcvt.Apoc. x. Wks. (3672) ill. 600 The Empire 
flourishing under one Monarch, not falling or dbshivering. 

Disshort : see Disiiokt. 

Disshroud (disjrcurd), v. rare. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 a + Shboud v. or sb.} ■ trans. To deprive of a 
shroud ; fig. to unveil, expose. 

3 577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. n. in Ho Unshed ( 1 5 S 7) I. 35 
As his negligence shall be_ in the one disshrow[d]ed, so his 
slanderous judgement male be in die other reversed. 1868 
Browning Ring <5- Bk. x. 2125 Like a ghost disshrouded, 
white the sea. 

Dissidence (drsidens). [ad. L .. dissident ia, 
f. dissidere to sit apart, disagree; f. Dis- 1 + sederc 
to sit : see -ENCE. So in mod.F.] Disagreement 
(in opinion, character, etc.) ; difference, dissent. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dissidence, discord or displacing. 
3775 Burke Sp. Cone. Atner. Wks. III. 53 But the religion 
most prevalent in our northern colonies is a refinement on 
the principle of resistance : it is the dissidence of dissent; 
and the protestantism of the protestant religion. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos., Comte (1867) II. 592 In the sciences there is 
less dissidence, but there is the same absence of any general 


doctrine. 3863 Geo. Eliot Rontola hi. xxxii, That dissi- 
dence between inward reality and outward seeming. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 7. 5-39 Among the farmers-., 
dissidence of every type had gained a firm foothold. 1893 
Times 24 Feb. 9/5 Dissenting for the mere pleasure of dissi- 
dence. 

f Drssidency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.; see 
-ency.] =prec. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VIII was elected Pope 
3 The Cardinals.. (were it either dissidency, or jealousie, or 
any other passion) were extreamly divided. 

Dissident (dissident), a. and sb. [ad. L. dis- 
sident-cm , pr. pple. of dissidere ; see Dissidence. 
Cf. F. dissident (16th c. ; adm. by Acad. 1798).] 

A . adj. Disagreeing or differing (in opinion, char- 
acter, etc.); at variance, different. Const, from. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 257 These 
thinges are not altogether dissident from the trewthe. 1551 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 11. (Arb.) 130 Sca[r]selie so farre 
frome vs .. as our life and maners be dissident from theirs. 
36x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 283 A forme of prayer dissident 
from the common. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. vii. (1872) 
241 The dissident Armed-Forces have met. 1865 W. G. Pal- 
crave Arabia I. 2x2 In most respects so dissident from 
the Wahhabee sectarians. 1890 Lowell Latest Lit. Ess. 
(1892) 97_Men . . dissident .. in other respects, were agreed 
in resenting these impediments. 

b. Dissenting in ecclesiastical matters. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iii. ^.(1872) xoi Whereby come 
Dissident ejected Priests ; unconquerable Martyrs accord- 
ing to some,.. chicaning Traitors according to others. 

B. sb. One who disagrees ; a dissentient. 

3789 H. Walpole Let. to II. S. Conway 15 July, Some 
may be seized by the dissidents, and whole provinces be 
torn from the crown. 1826 Scott Rev. Kemble's Life 
(1849) 153 The scruples of such dissidents from public 
opinion are real. 1&86 G. Allen Darwin vii. 320 The 
magic of his name silenced the derisive whispers of the 
dissidents. 

b. One who dissents from the established or 
dominant form of religion ; a dissenter. 

1790 (title). An Address to the Dissidents of England on 
their late Defeat. 1809 Syd. Smith Wks. (3859) I. 164/1 
He did defend and support it ; and did persecute all dissi- 
dents^ from its doctrine. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. IV. 294 
Leonists, Speronists, and dissidents of all other descriptions 
were incapable of holding places of honour. 3874 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 7. 538 Against dissidents from their own 
system, the Presbyterians were as bitter as Laud himself. 

C. spec. Under the kingdom of Poland, the name 
(L. dissident es) given to Protestants, members of the 
Greek Church, and other Christians, not of the 
established Roman Catholic Church. 

17 66 Hist. Europe in .Ann. Reg. 11/2 Nothing could be 
granted to the dissidents ; not even the toleration of their 
worship. 1767 Chesterf. Lett. 5 May, I have a great 
opinion of the cogency of the controversy] arguments of 
the Russian troops in favour of the Dissidents. 1837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. 11. § 34 In the Polish diets the dissi- 
dents, as they were called, met their opponents with vigour 
and success. 

Dissidiousness, var. Desidiousness, Obs. 

+ Di'ssidy. Obs . rare. [ad. L. dissidi-um (now 
held to be error for dtscidium), f. dissidere : see 
Dissidence.] Disagreement, difference. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 281 Barbarism in speech 
doth not so much move me, as their dissidy in the very 
thing. 

Dis sight (dissart, disort). [f.Dis- 9 + Sight jA 
This form is more in accordance with analogy than 
the synonymous Desight.] Something unpleasant 
to look upon, an unsightly object, an eyesore. 

C1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 148 It would be., no 
dissight to y» grace of y J Streets. 1821 Southey Vis. of 
Judgm. Pref., This is noticed as merely a dissight, and of 
no moment. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Led. Archil. I.234 
Sufficient extension of abutment could not be obtained . 
without inconvenience or dissight. 1881 Mrs. A. R. Ellis 
Sylvestra II. 24 [He] pulled down a picturesque old church ( 
to replace it by a regular and commodious dissight. 

Dis-srghted, ppl. a. [Dis- 6.] = Unsighted. 

*8*5 Sport. Mag. XVI. 338/2 That the course be deemed 
to end . . where one or both dogs get dis-sighted. [Cf. ibid. 
268/2 If one or both dogs be unsighted.] 

Dissrghtly, a. rare. —Unsightly. 

1777 T. Campbell Surv. S. Irel. 104 Everything dis- 
signtly is . . screened from the view. 1854 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV. II. 474 These make a turflook very’ dissightly. 

+ Dissigm’ficative, «. Oh.~°. [Dis- io.] 

3721 Bailey, Dissignificative , that serveth to signify 
something different from. 

t Dissi'lience. Obs. [see Dissilient and 
-ence.] The action of springing asunder. 

1658 Phillips, Dissilience, a leaping or bounding up and 

down, a falling asunder. 3722 Bailey, Dissilience, a leaping 
down from oft a place, or from one place to another : Also 
a leaping asunder. _ 

Dissiliency (dissrliensi). rare, [see next 
and -ENCY.] The quality of being dissilient ; 
tendency to spring asunder, lit. and fig. 

■ 1881-3 A. P. Peabody in Schaff Encycl. Eelig. Kmrmt. 
III. 1747 Not only dissent, but strong dissiliency was 
almost unanimously expressed by the Unitarian clergy. 

Dissilient (dissrlient), a. [ad. 'L.dissilient-em, 
pr. pple. of dissilire to leap or spring asunder, fly 
apart, f. Dis- 1 + salire to leap.] Leaping asunder, 
springing apart ; spec, in Bet. bursting open with 
force, as do some ripe capsules. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dissilient , leaping down off a 
place, or hither and thither. 3793 T. Martyn Lang. Dot., 


Dissilicns ferxcarpiuut , a dissilient, bursting or elastic 
pericarp or fruit. 1830 W. Phillips Ml. Sinai t. 120 Na- 
ture sprang Ofttimes dissilient from her destined course. 

t Dissilrtion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. dissi- 
lire to leap asunder ; cf, prec. and L. salftio a leap- 
ing.] A leaping or springing apart ; a bursting. 

2660 Boyle Nciv Exp. Phys. Mcch. xxxvii. ^12 The Dis- 
silition of that Air was so great, that the small Viol seem’d 
to be full of Milk. 2669 — Contn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 166 
The Glass broke, .and made a great noise at its dissilition. 
2685 — Effects of Mot. Suppl. 243 The dissilition depended 
chiefly’ upon the peculiar texture of the Glass. 

Dissimilar (disi*milai), a. (sb.) Also 7-8 dis- 
simular. [f. Dis- 10 + Similar ; cf. F. disszmi - 
hire (Par£, 16th c.), L. dissimiiis unlike.] 

• Not similar or alike; different in appearance, 
properties, or nature ; unlike. . Const, to (less often 
from , rarely with.) 

Dissimilar whole (Logic), a whole composed of hetero- 
geneous parts. Dissimilar parls (in old Ana/.), organs of 
the body composed of various ‘similar parts' or tissues. 
Opposed to Consimilar. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. i. it. iv, Disshnular parts are 
tho^e which wee call Organicall. 2632 Sherwood. The dis- 
similar parts of the body, les parties dissimilaircs du 
corps [not in Cotgr. 2611]. 2656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. 

(1701) 1 66 Heterogeneous , consist of dissimular parts. 3705 
Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. xxiv. (i7is) s.7 As well 
may the Ray be supposed to be dissimilar to the body of 
the Sun. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. III. 87 
A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness between two 
actions, in their general nature dissimilar. x8oa Mrs. E. 
Parsons Myst. Visit 11. 354 A wish of her own dissimilar 
with any expressed wish of his. 2819 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXXaIX. 78 Short lucubrations, not dissimilar from 
those of the Spectator. 2848 C. Bronte J. Eyrex ii, A new 
picture . . it was dissimilar to all the others hanging there. 
1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. vi. 69 An entirely’ new 
style of coinage, .which, .was. .dissimilar from the Roman. 

t b. Bot. Applied to the cotyledonary or seed- 
leaves of a plant, as being unlike in form to the later- 
developed ordinary leaves. Obs. 

2672. Grew Ana/. Plants 1. i. § 42 These Dissimilar 
Leaves, for the most part Two, which first spring up, and 
are of a different shape from those that follow, being the 
veiy Lobes of the Seed. 2723 Bailey, Dissimilar leaves 
(with Botanists) are the two first leaves of a Plant. 

B. as sb. (in pi.) Dissimilar things. 

2654 Z. Cokf. Logick (1657) 202 Dissimilars are wont 
chiefly to deserve explication. X 727 - 5 3 [see DissiwiLE], 
2869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness viii. 67 If the dissimilar® be 
not related to one another. 

Hence + Dissimilamess. =next. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dissimilarness, unlikeness. 

Dissimilarity (disimilarriti). [f. prec. after 
Similarity : cf. F. dissimilarity Dissimilar 
quality or nature ; unlikeness, difference ; also, an 
instance of this, a point of difference. 

2705 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. xxiv. (1715) 40 The 
acquired principle of dissimilarity must repel these Beings 
. . from their centre. 1806 Syd. Smith Elem. Sk. Mor. 
Philos. (1850) 382 From their great dissimilarity with those 
which preceded them. 3842 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 97 
Difference of habits and employments is. .sufficient to create 
as great a dissimilarity as exists between the Bramin and the 
Sudra. 2850 F. Fysh in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxi. 6 
Their dissimilarity to the Egyptians appears at the first view. 
2882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 296 It is vain to talk about dif- 
ference of subject .. as furnishing any explanation of these 
dissimilarities. 

Dissimilarly (disrmilajli), adv. [f. Dissi- 
milar + -LY 2 .] In a dissimilar or unlike manner ; 
differently. 

a 1770 Smart Hop Garden 1. (R.I Chalky sides With ver- 
dant shrubs dissimilarly gay’. 1869 J . T. Sprague in Eng. 
Mcch. 24 Dec. 342/1 Substances dissimilarly electrified at- 
tract each other. 

t Dissrmilary, a. i,sb.) Obs. [f. Dis- 10 + 
S1311LARY.] Dissimilar, unlike ; heterogenepus. 

2624 F. White Reply Fisher 476 Similarieand dlssimilarie 
parts make but one bodie. _ 2641 French Distill, v. (1652) 
109 It appears there are dissimilary parts in water. 2660 
R. Coke Ptnver Subj. 58 A body compounded of hetero- 
geneous and dissimilary parts. 

B. as sb. = Dissimilar sb. 
i6$x Feltham Resolves (ed. 8) 11. Ixxxi, In dissimilaries, 
there is a kind of natural contest that hinders all Prosperity* 


Assimilate (disi'mil^t), v. rare. [f. Dis- 4 
L. simil-is like, after Assimilate.] a. trans. 
> make unlike, b. intr. To become unlike. 

842 Catun N. Atner. Ind. (1844) U. Iviii. 234 st is fax 
;ier . . for distinct tribes, or languages; groups Jtri ret- 
’ether, to assimilate than to dissimilate. lS 7 ” . . 

imm's L. vi. 45 The habit ..of continually suWuuting 

for the s which they as continually hear a f . • 
luces in their mind what I shall venture to call o 
lilating Sentiment’. - . .. „ 

Assimilation (disimil? 1 ’/^)- . C n * 0 

prec., after assimilation .] The action o m S* 
process of becoming, unlike ; opp. to Assimila- 
Sc a W/ The differentiation of two 
■ntical sounds occurring near each othcrin a« ord, 
c ance of one of them, as in It , fdmM from 
.t fngrinus. b. Biol. Destructive metabohsm , 

tabolism : opp. to ASSIMILATION 4- . 

taDOli^m . I K for the prr p 3 nition D f two dissimilar 

" of pkpei,’ to h= P rescntc d to “her b ' II ‘S«“‘. 35 

L^e^A r n-rrit T. II. v. (18491 57 Hit misfortune micht 
fToSing fo the dissimilation of the ship’s papers. 1874 
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Sweet Eng. Sounds 13 Dissimilation . . by which two iden- 
tical sounds are made unlike, or two similar sounds are 
made to diverge. 1885 Stallybrass Hehns Wand. PI. % 
A ttint. 476 The modern Latin languages felt . . the need>of 
dissimilation. . 

Dissi*milative, [£ alter prec. and assi- 
milative : see -ive.] Tending to or causing dis- 
similation ; spec, in Biol, katabolic. 

In recent Diets. 

Dis simile (disrimlz), sb. [a. L. dissimile , neut. 
of dissimilis unlike ; after Simile.] The opposite 
of 1 simile’; a comparison setting forth the .dis- 
similarity of things ; a comparison or illustration 
by contrast : see Dissimilitude 2. 

1682 [see Dissimiues 1655]. *7 2 775* Chambers Cycl., . 
Dissimilitude, or Dissimilis m rhetoric, etc., an argument, 
wherein, from dissimilar, Or unlike things, other dissimilar 
are deduced. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 170 No 
more to be compared to the last., than I to Hercules, a 
meeting house to a church, Westminster to Eton, or any 
other equally appropriate dissimile. 

Dissimile, -ill, etc., var. ff. Dissimule v. Obs. 
+ Dissrmilies, sb. pL Obs. nonce-wd. [ad. 
L. dissimilia unlike things, neut. pi. of dissimilis 
unlike.] Unlike things ; • ' dissimilars 
1659 O. Walker Oratory vi. 63 margin , Dissimilies [1682 
dissimiles] and Contraries, expressed . . By Disjunction. 

Dissimilitude (disimrlitiwd). [ad. L. dissi- 
milittldo unlikeness, difference, dissimilarity, f. dis- 
similis unlike : see -tude.] 

L The condition or quality of being unlike ; un- 
likeness, difference, dissimilarity ; diversity. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 682/2 There is speciall 
dissimilitude betwene the sinagoge and y° church. 2564 
Brief Exam. * * * iv, Dissimilitude of life and diuersirie 
of maners. 1697 tr. Burgcrsdicius his Logic 1. xxi. 84 Dis- 
similitude in a diversity either in quality or passion. 1764 
Reid Inquiry v. via. Wks. 1 . 132/2 The colours are perfectly 
distinguishable, and their dissimilitude is manifest. 1876 
J. H. Newman /fist. Sk. II. 1. iii. 50 It often happens that 
men of very dissimilar talents . . are attracted together by 
their very dissimilitude. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of dissimilarity. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 2 Whereupon grew 
marvellous great dissimilitudes. 1642 Howell For. Trav. 
(Arb.J) 30, I knowe Nature delights and triumphs in dis- 
similitudes. 1759 Johnson Rassclas xxviii, New impres- 
sions., might wear away their dissimilitudes by long co- 
habitation. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home, Leamington 
Spa (1879) 53 Such places . . bloom only for the summer- 
season, and offer a thousand dissimilitudes even then. 

1 2 . Rhet. A figure of speech in which a com- 
parison is made by contrast. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie ni.xix.(Arb.) 2.18 The Tuskan 
poet vseth this Resemblance, inuring as well by Dissimili- 
tude as Similitude. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 128 This that 
I haue sayd . . is sufficient to shew the . . vse of similitudes, 
and dissimilitudes. 1696 Phillips, Dissimilitude , unlike- 
ness, whence a Form of Speech is so called wherein divers 
things are compared in a diverse Quality. 1727-51 [see 
Dissimile]. 

t Dissrmulable, a. Obs.- Q [f. L. dissimul- 
dre to dissemble + -ble.] That may be dissembled. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Dissi’mulance. Chiefly Sc. Obs . Also 
-simil-, -symil*. [ad. L. dissimuldntia a dissem- 
bling, f. dissimulare : see Dissimule and -ance.] 
Dissembling, dissimulation. 

2508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 182 Quhen Venus had persauit 
this rebute, Dissymilance schp bad go mak persute. 1513 
Douglas /Ends iv. vi. 49 With dissimulance wenyt thow, 
wnfaithfull wycht, Thow mycht haif hid fra me sa fals a 
flycht. 1530 Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 617 Dissimilance, 
flattry, nor fals reporte. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. X.4X7 That al sal weil vnderstand his wil to be naiket 
and bait of ony couering of dissimulance towards the King. 
2727 . Bailey vol. II, Dissimulance, dissembling.’ 

Dissimtilar, obs. form of Dissimilar. 
f Dissimulate, a. Obs. Also 5 -ait, 6 -at, 
disimilato. [ad. L. dissimitldt-us , pa. pple. of 
dissimulare : see next.] Dissembled, feigned, pre- 
tended. 

c 14S 0 Henryson Mor. Fob. 17 This fein^et Foxe, false 
and dissimulate. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Fals 
feined & dissimulate fables. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <5- E. 
lxiii. 4 1 Fayre disimilate show. 2632 Lithgow Train iv. 145 
By his dissimulate behaviour, he crept in favour with Chris, 
tians. _ 2653 .R. Baillie Dissuasive Vind. (1655) 22 [He] 
speaks in a dissimulate and prevaricating way. 

Hence f Dissi mulately adv . ; f Dissi-mulate- 
ness. 

*549 Compi. Scot. xx. 182 $c sal be recompensit . . for 3our 
astuce dissymilitnes. 1556 J. Heywood Spider ff F. xxxiii. 
24 The butterfly spake his thoughte . . Thant [i. e. the ant] 
contrary talked dissimilately. 

Dissimulate (disi-mi/rlc't), v. [f. L. dissi- 
mulat- ppl. stem of dissimulare : see Dissimule. 

Rare bef. the end of 18th c. ; not in J., T,, nor Webster 
2828.] 

+ X. traits. To pretend not to see, leave unnoticed, 
pass over, neglect. Obs. rare. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. ix. (R.) That al 
thypg oe forgiuen to theim that be ofde and broken, and to 
theim that be yonge and lusty to dissimulate for a time, and 
nothyng to be forgiuen toveryyong children. 

2 . To conceal or disguise under a feigned ap- 
pearance ; to dissemble. 

x6io Bp. Carleton Jttrisd. 204 Frederick . . being taken 
prisoner when he would haue dissimulated his estate, he 


was knowne by his picture. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
iii, Public feeling required the medgreness of nature to be 
dissimulated by tall barricades of frizzed curls and bows. 
1882 Stevenson New. Arab. Nts. (1884) 127 If ever .. he 
described some experience personal to himself, it was so 
aptly dissimulated as to pass unnoticed with the rest, 
b .intr. To practise dissimulation, to dissemble. 
1796 Mrs. Howell Anzolctta Zadoski I. 252 He could 
not so far dissimulate as to promise his concurrence. 1847 
Lytton Lucre t la ii, All weakness is prone to dissimulate. 

3 . Electr. To conceal the presence of (electricity) 
by neutralizing it ; cf. Disguise v. 8. ■ ■ 

1838 Faraday Exp. Res. Electr. § 1684 The terms free 
charge and dissimulated Electricity ■ convey therefore erro- 
neous notions if they are meant to imply any difference as 
to the mode or kind of action. Ibid. The one [charge] is 
not more free or more dissimulated than the other. 1870 
J. T.^ Sprague in Eng. Mech. 12 Feb. 519/3 The negative 
electricity .. neutralises the positive ..which is thus bound 
or dissimulated. 

Hence Dissrmulated ppl. a . ; DiBsi'mulating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1794 Miss Gunning Packet I. 56 The mask, .was torn from 
. .the dissimulating Mrs. Johnson. 1838 Dissimulated elec- 
tricity [see 3 above], 1843 Browning Blot in Scutcheon 1. 
iii, Some fierce leprous spot Will mar the brow’s dissimulat- 
ing. 1874 Mi v art Evolution in Content p. Rev. Oct. 773 The 
long dissimulated Atheism of Mill is now avowed. 

Dissimulation (disumiwlei'Jan). Also 4-6 
•symul-, 5-symyl-, 4-6-acion,-a.eioim, -acyoun, 
-atyon. [a. OF. dissimulation (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. dissimulation-cm, n. of action from 
dissimulare : see Dissimule.] 

1 . The action of dissimulating or dissembling ; 
concealment of what really is, under a feigned sem- 
blance of something different ; feigning, hypocrisj'. 

c 1386 Chaucer.SVw/h. T. 415 He wolde Jut the frere had 
been on fire With his false dissymulacion. 2393 Gower 
Conf. I. 74 O derke ypocrisie, Thurgh whos dissimulacion 
.. 1 am pus wickedly deceiued. 1494 Fabyan Citron . vi. 
ccv. 227 Thus with shame he ended, that in falshode and 
dissymylacion had contynued moche of his lyfe. 2538 
Starkey England it. ii. 191 Hys owne clyent .. by hys dys- 
symulatyon and fare wordys was interteynyd in long sute. 
2611 Bible Rom. xii. 9 Let loue be without dissimulation. 
271:0 Steele Taller No. 213 r 1 Simulation is a Pretence of 
what is not, and Dissimulation a Concealment of what is. 
2780 Cowper Table T. 129 Smooth Dissimulation, skilled to 
grace A devil’s purpose with an angel’s face. 2856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. I. 238 An indifferent master of the tricks of dis- 
simulation to which he was reduced. 

b. with a and pi. An instance of this ; an act 
of dissembling. Obs. or arch. 

c 1384 Chaucer H.Fante 11. 179 Moo dissymulacions And 
feynecl reparacions. c 2400 Three Kings Cologne 23 ]>e kyng 
Ezechias of verry Innocency of hert made a dissimilation. 
1582 N, Lichefield tr. Castanhcdds Catty. E. lnd. lxiii. 
229 a, All those dissimulations which he did vse. 

+ c. Dissimulated or disguised form. Obs. rare. 
1671 Milton P. R. 1. 497 Satan, bowing low His gray dis* 
simulation, disappeared Into thin air diffused. 

T 2 . A fanciful name for a * company 1 or flock of 
small birds. Obs. 

2486 Bk. Si. Albans Fvja, A Dissimulacion of breddis. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 312/1 A flock of small Birds, or 
a dissimulation of Birds. 

Dissimulative (disi'mirfU’tiv), a . rare. [f. 
L. stem dissimulat- : see Dissimulate v. and -ive.] 
Given to, or characterized by, dissimulation. 

1802 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Visit. IV. 263 Tired of the 
dissimulative life he had been compelled to observe. 287a 
Miss Bkaddon R. Ainsleigh xv, The man was past-master 
of all dissimulative arts. 

Dissimulator (disrmbfl^tai). Also 6 -our. 
[ad. L. dissimulator a dissembler, agent-n. from 
dissimulare. Cf. mod.F. dissimulat curl] One who 
dissimulates or feigns ; a dissembler. 

2500-20 Dunbar Poems xlix. 31 Off the falis fox dissimvla- 
tour, Kynd hes every theiff and tratour. 2799 Mrs. JAVest 
Talc of Times III. 145T0 drive the mean dissimulator from 
the affected decency of deism into the bold audacity of 
atheism. 2827 Ld. Lytton Pelham lxvii, Dissimulator as I 
was to others, I was like a guilty child before the woman I 
loved. 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. iii.(x88o) 45 The Queen- 
mother, being a profound dissimulator, appeared still dis- 
posed to bargain with the Reformed. 

t Dissimule, v. Obs. Also , 4-6 dissy-, 5 
dissumule, -symyl, dyssymyl(e, 5 -6 dyssymul, 
dissymyl(e,6dia- dyssimillj-symell^r.-simuH, 
-syrnile, -semle, -semmii. [a. OF. dissimulc-r 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. L. dissimulare to disguise, 
conceal, dissemble, (. dis-, Dis- 4 + simulare to 
feign, after dissimil-is unlike, different. By de- 
velopment of b after in , and vowel modification, this 
word was gradually changed into Dissemble, q.v,] 
1 . trans. To alter the semblance of (one’s feelings, 
actions, etc.) so as to conceal or deceive; to dis- 
guise under a feigned semblance; *= Dissemble v. i. 

^ *374 Chaucer Troylus j. 322 His wo he gan dissimulen 
and hide. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xyi. 6s They sholde doo 
this couertly, in dyssymulyng their goyng. r a 2533 - Ld. 
Berners H non Jxxxii. 254 To dyssymell the matter vayJeth 
not. a 2557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's Treat. Passion\lVs, 
1372/r Enforsed either openly to professe their beliefe, or 
falseiye to dissimull it. 1606 Holland Site ton. 220 In part to 
dissimule and palliate bis weakenesse. 
b. with inf. phrase. 

1388 Wyclip j Sam. x. 27 He dissymelide hym to bere. 
1570 Buchanan Aitc Admonitiouti wks. (1892)23 People.. 


yat profess! s yame selffis in deid, and dissimulls in u-orx! (3 
be ennemeis to God and to justice. 

2 . To alter the outward appearance of (a persoa 
or thing) ; to disguise ; = Dissejible 2. 

1485 Caxtoh Chas. Ct. 1. ii. 14 Wherefore dyssymvltsl 
thou thy self lyke to the poure people. 1548 Grst Pr 
Masse -220 A king renounceth to be honoured as a Idri 
when he dyssymeleth..hys personage and maiestye royalL 

3 . To pretend not to see or notice ; to overlook 

ignore; = Dissemble 3. 1 

(In quot. 1450* perh. ‘to put anyone off without ansvt-tnng.') 
a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (186S) 100 The duk, that saweher 
symplenes, beganne to lawghe and dissy my led her requite, 
2502 Ord. Crysteii Men (\V. de \V, 1506) iv. xxi. 234 If be 
suffre Sc dyssymule ony grete euyll in his subgectes. 2537 
lust. Chr. Man Lvjb, They..wol ivynke therat, aeddrsa. 
mule it. 2636 B. Jonson Dzscoy. } Morbi ix. 190 So in the 
church, some errors may be dissimuled with lesse incon- 
venience then they can be discover’d, 
b. intr. with with, in same sense. 

* 55 ® Q* Ken ne die Comp end. Tract, in Wodr. Soc. Mite, 
2844 I.142 Magistrates dissimulls.. with the fa his of the 
subjectis. 

4 . absol. or intr. To practise dissimulation; 
Dissemble 4. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus m. 385 (434) 80 wel dissimukn he 
kowde. c 2386 — Manciple's T. 243 Dissimule as thou were 
deef, if that thou heere A Iangler. 2484 Caxton Curialii 
They that conne dyssymyle . . use better theyr lyme in 
courtes than the other peple. 2513 Douglas /Etuis jv. 'i 
21 And to dissymiJ] fed. 2555 dissemmil] gif ony askit (jnhy. 
2624 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 51 Vnto the Princes 
. .he dissimuled, and would not be knowne of the same con- 
ditions. 

b. const, with. (See also 3 b.) , 

’2472 Close Roll 10 Edw. IV, \ 31 Mar., They dissimuled 
with his said Highness. 2582 N. Lichefield tr. Casta* 
heda's Cony. E. Itid. xxxvi. 86a, He dissimuled therewith, 
onely to see whether.. he might lade there or no. 

• 5 . trans. To simulate, feign; Dissemble 5. 

2483 Caxton Cato F iij b, Thou oughtest . . to make the a 
foie or to dyssymylle folye in tyme and in place whan the 
thynge requyreth it. 2570-2 Act 11 Eliz. (Bolton Stat. 
Irel. (162 t) 31 i) His demaunds were yeelded to condition- 
ally that it appeare to the world that he ment faithfully .. 
which being dissimuled till the first of May [etc.), 
b. with subord. cl. or inf. phr. = Dissemble 5b. 
c 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. viii. (1869) 179 He taVeth 
gladhche a fauce visage, and falsliche disstraulethptneis 
a briht angel. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 71 w hy is if tut 
I dyssymule to go alle oute from mywyttes? *553 
Treat. Ncwe lnd. (Arb.) 36 People, dissimuhng that thei 
desired to ioyne frendship with the Spaniardes. 

0 . trans. To feign, invent, make up falsely, rare. 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 314 h/2 An illusion or an Inaec- 
cion dissimyled of his brethren the Freres. 

H 7 . In the later Wycliffite version used to repre- 
sent dissimulare. of the Vulgate, where the sense 
of the original is 4 linger’ and 1 leave off, cease . 

2388 Wyclif Gen. xix. 16 While he dissymelide Mjj.jP 
denyinge] thei token his hond. — 1 Sant, xxul 13 - 
symylide [2382 laft] to go out. 

Hence t X>issi*muling vbl. sb. and///. 0.-1; 
SEMBLING. • . , , .. .. f 

01374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1613 Whiche I <bal w > ^ 
mulynge amende, c 1386 — - Syr. s 7\ 277 Swichsu 
yng and dissymulynges. cx 515 Cocke Lord! b. \ 
Soc.) 11 Dyssy mulynge beggers. 1563 Foxe/. ^ -7 9 
His subtile practises, .and dissimuhng conueian e. . 

t Dxssrmuled, ppl. Obs. [f. prec. +- h> d 
-—Dissembled. . y. 

X. a. Concealed under a specious disguise, 
guised. b. Feigned, pretended, counterleit. 

S M7S Bk. Noblesse (x 86 o 5 4 }. We have to i 
myschevid thoroughe suche dissimuled 
25 Hen. VIII, c. 12 heading, Elrabeth Barton y ^ 
colour of hipocrisie, dissimuled sanctite, an , 

miracles, traitorously intended to \ritb a 

Hall Chron., Hel.y (an. 3?) a 86 b. B™^ p , m is 8 S 
shepperd, in poore habite, and dissimuled t> ^ 

T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. r. w ishedfbr. 
which his knavery and dissimuled tr^ 35 ® 0 . .,j pca ce cf 
2624 T. Scott Belg. Souldier 24 The dissimuled p« 
theProuinces with the confederate Princes. ^ r haraC‘ 

2 . That has assumed a disguise ; wl » 
terized' by dissimulation. , ,, .t^nnv fob 

25 00-20 Dunbar Poems xx yi. 47 Him - y/ jv/L 

dlssymlit, With fen3eit wirdis quhyte. 
vii. 71 Thai haue schauen them self ingj£i /Atf.vuLlk 
couuardis in the iust deffens of my veil ,a 5 T * diJCf' 
tDissi-muler. Obs. Also 4 - 5 -o’*- 5 BtIf . 
muler, 6-ar. [ME. dissimulour, f. h ..fomci 
with AF. suffix -our = F. -ear, subseq. coni 
to -er LI = Dissembler. , .dike 

1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. to -5 0 fahe mor ^ y, (Ji>- 
dissimylour. c 3358 — Fortune 23, 1 . wn .-vVtf 

simulour. 1494 Fabyan Chron. v ii. ccxxu-aW' * ’ L \Vks 
and great discymuler. 1516 TlNOALE • i5U' ! 

(Parker Soc.) 1 . 4S6 Such hypoenta o nb w -,h df 
Ordrc Common. 5 After the roaner of dissimui UT1V [t 

[1662 Bk. Com. Prayer., ibid, dissemblers!- 

Sens, t, Rem. (184s) W If ‘hey he very <h« w ,.,. 

+ Dissi'new, V. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 
To deprive of ‘ sinew’ or vigonr. ... cro‘- 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's sidv. Learn. ' ■ mrfe 
Fortune .. for most part loo-ens and dr JstTe- 

1S41 Earl Mom tr) Bio, idle Csvdgnrresu 
nating the minde, and dissmemDfi ‘he rt/VrA *■ 

+ Di'ssipable, a. Obs. L- ( jj ;s ;j»tt<l- 
dissifdre to Dissipate.] That ^unce 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. fruit TrtU • 

able and apt to be dispersed. 2657 AU 
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23 An idle life doth make the flesh soft and dissipable. 1696 
Whiston Tit. Earth 1. (1722) 54 Comets do not wholly con- 
sist of Vapours, exhalations, or such other dissipable matter. 
1710 T. Fuller Pltarm. Extemp . 237 Condensing and 
fixing the dissipable. 

Hence *t* Dissipabi’lity, capability of being dis- 
sipated. 

1659 H. More humort. Soul (1662) 87 Not onely the 
fluidity of parts, but also their dissipability. 

Dissipate (di'sip^t), v. [f. L. dissipat- ppl. 
stem of dissipdre to spread abroad, scatter, disperse, 
f. Drs- r + archaic vb. sup are, sipare to throw, 
'throw about, scatter. Cf. F. dissiper (14th c.).] 

1 . trans. To scatter ; to drive or cause to go off 
in all directions ; to disperse (that which has been 
concentrated), arch. , . 

' C 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 199 rung Richerd 
..having gatherid a huge host, .because he wold not dissy- 
pate his forces.. . resolvyd [etc.], a 1635 Naunton Fragvi. 
Reg. (Arb.) 24 She [Mary] both dissipated and persecuted 
the major part of her Brothers Councel. 1687 Lotui. Gaz. 
No. 2270/6 They have pressed and dissipated the Ships 
Company . . about 70 in number. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 160 
A lion . .Springs o’er the fence, and dissipates the fold. 1822 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Mod. Gallantry, To pick up her wander- 
ing fruit, which some unlucky dray has just dissipated. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iv. v. (1872)161 Several have 
dissipated themselves,' whithersoever they could. 

b. intr. (fcrr reJU) To pass away in all directions; 
(of a company) to disperse. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 63 Those shelves of 
sand, which do dissipate, and are spent in the sea. 1679 
Lauderdale Papers (188^) III. xciv. 163 The officers of the 
Dragoones required y m in the King’s names to Dissipate. 
1704 Addison Italy 2 $ o Woods that enclos’d the Lake, and 
hinder’d these noxious Steams from dissipating. 1837 Car- 
lyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iti. (1872) 114 At sight of the. .Switzers, 
Saint'Antoine dissipates ; hastily, in the shades of dusk. 

F 2 . trans . To scatter in defeat ; to disperse in 
flight, to rout. Obs . • 

1602 Warner A lb. Eng. xix. lxxv, The once ship-bearing 
Ley, by Alfred slu’ste in Three, To dissipate the Dane 
Fleete. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. n. Wks. {1847) 493/x The 
Legion- .. quickly broke and dissipated what oppos’d them. 
1 745^9 Rep. Cond. Sir J. Cope 120 Able to tell his Majesty 
. . that you have dissipated a .Rebellion in . Scotland. 1789 
Cowper Ann. Mcinorab. 6 Chiefs, whose single arm could 
boast Prowess to dissipate a host. 

3 . * To dispel by dispersion or minute diffusion 
(mist, clouds, etc.); to cause to disappear; to dis- 
perse or 1 discuss 9 (humours, etc). 

1532 More Con/ut. Ttndale Wks. 401/2 They wfl clerely 
dissipate and discusse the myst. x6ox Holland Pliny II. 
262 The root of marsh Mallow, doth dissipate and scatter 
all gatherings of humors to an impostume. 1696 tr. Du 
Mont's Voy. Levant xi6,A thick and black Smoak ..was 
dissipated in a Moment. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
312 Restoring as much Water to the Blood as is dissipated 
by the Heat. 1810 Shelley Zastrozzi iv. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 
21 The rays of the lamp but partially dissipated the dark- 
ness % 1875 Ly ell's Princ. Geol. 1 . 11. cccxvii.396 When the 
acid is dissipated in the atmosphere. 

b. fig. and transf. To dispel (care, fear, doubt, 
or anything compared to cloud or darkness). 

1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 165 Such Companions, as shall 
.. dissipate our sorrows with their innocent Mirth. X710 
Steele TatlerIXo. 4 p8 [It] has dissipated the Fears of 
that People. X828 D’Israeu Chas. I, I. iv. 78 Cool shades 
and exquisite viands in a moment dissipated heat and 
hunger. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magicv. (1833) 103 This illu- 
sion may be dissipated by a process of reasoning. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 381 To dissipate his melancholy 
by breathing the fresh air of that noble terrace. 

c. intr. To pass away by minute dispersion or 
diffusion ; to disappear. 

.1626 Bacon Sylva g 632 The Spirits doe but weaken and 
dissipate, when they come to the Aire and Sunne. 1640 
Howell . Dodona's Gr. (1645) 138 Libels neglected quickly 
find their own graves, and disipat to ayr. 1758 J. S. Lc 
Dran's Observ. S urg. (1771) 239 The Hardness sensibly 
dissipated. . 1792 Anecd. IV. Pitt I. xx. 323 In a few weeks 
.. the public prejudice began to dissipate. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion l it. Death and decay are things 1 hat dissipate 
beneath thy radiant eye. * 

4 . trans. To disintegrate and reduce to atoms, 
dust, smoke, or impalpable form; to destroy or 
dissolve completely, undo, annul (material or im- 
material objects). 

CXSSS Harfsfield Divorce Hen. VIII, 45 This matrimony 
.. ought not in any wise to have been dissipated and dis- 
solved. X638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 260 Fire is 
given to a trayne .. and at length dissipates and blowes up 
the detested Syrian [an effigy]. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissttas. 
Popery ii. § 4 (T.) The legate . . revoked and dissipated all 
former grants. 1651 Fulled s Abel Rediv., Chytraeus 419 
The Wars . . breaking forth . . the University of Wittenburg 
was dissipated by reason of the same. 1692 Ray Dissol '. 
World in. j. (1732) 303 Shall the Heavens and Earth be 
wholly dissipated and destroyed. 1798 Malthus Popul. 
(18x7) I. 318 Violent hurricanes, by which whole harvests 
are dissipated. ^ 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 45 The crater itself 
was dissipated in the convulsion. 

b. intr. (for ref.') To become disintegrated ; to 
moulder to dust or impalpable atoms. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 33 If it gave over its 
work . . it would soon dissolve, dissipate and corrupt. s88o 
Disraeli Endym. ix, His whole position . . seemed to dis- 
solve, and dissipate into Insignificant fragments. 

5 . trans. Toscatterorconsumewastefully(money f 
resources, faculties) ; to waste, squander. 

1682 Burnet Rights Princes ii. 68 The Goods of the 
Church might not be dissipated. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 


I. viii. 175 The prelate had dissipated money beyond the 
income of his place. . 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. III. lxi. 550 
The elder brothers 'dissipated their wealth in romantic ad- 
ventures. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 1. ii, He had dissipated 
his small paternal inheritance. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
99 Rome could not yet afford so to dissipate her energy. 

b. intr. (for ref.') 

1622 F. Markham Bk. War v. vi. § 2. 182 The Kings 
Treasure., which by any lavishnes of an .. vn restrained 
hand will soone dissipate. 

6 . trans. To scatter or distract (attention, thought, 
mental or practical activity) by variety of objects ; 
to fritter away. The opposite of to concentrate. * 

1683 Burnet Utopia (1684) X91 Their Priests think 

that too much light dissipates the thoughts. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler f 0. 153 T 4 That application which nad hitherto 
been dissipated in general knowledge. X769 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 182 Various, matters have so dissipated me as to 
hinder me from a vigorous pursuit of this object, c 1790 
Willock Voy. 285 The great variety .. deranges and dissi- 
pates those powers, that in a state of nature have only one 
object. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. xii. (1872) 75 A gifted 
amiable being .. in danger of dissipating himself into the 
vague. . 1883 Pall Mall G. 18 Dec. 2 Thought may be dis- 
sipated into a number of aper^us. 

7. intr. To practise dissipation; to engage in 
frivolous or (now usually) dissolute pleasures. 

- 3836 T. Hook.C. Gurney II. 274, I was rather out of 
spirits, so I dissipated in a glass of negus and a biscuit. 
1839 MAfcRYAT Diary Atncr. Ser. 1. II. 224 He dissipates 
awfully. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861)408 The place 
is not harmless : people go there to dissipate, and do dis- 
sipate. 

Hence Drssipat-ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1657 Cowley Dk. Buckhm ., In dissipating Storms, and 
routed Battels they Did. .constant with their Captain stay. 
1818 p. S. Faber Horae Mosaicx I. 214 The mixed and dis- 
sipating society of a palace. 1891 Spectator Mar., The 
education of the day is of a somewhat dissipating type. 

+ Di ’SSipate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. dissipal-tts, 
pa. pple.' of dissipdre ; or short for dissipated : see 
the vb.] = Dissipated. 

7606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsline Ep. Ded. Aiya,So 
dissipate and large Countries, so rich and populous Citties. 
16x9 Bainbridge Descr. Late Comet 10 The Sunne rayes 
were there alwayes more dissipate then in the Comet. 1715 
WodrozU' Corr. (1843) II. 101 The best of the rebels’ men 
are dissipate and cut off. 1765 Petit, in IVesltn. Gaz. 
28 Dec. (1894) 8/1 The means employed . . in our youth for our 
instruction in religion and virtue are wholly dissipate. 

Di ssipated, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED 1.] 

1. Dispersed, scattered, dispelled, wasted, frittered 
away. 

x 6 oo Bible (Douay) Isa . xxxiii. 8 The wayes are dissi- 
pated, the passenger by the path hath ceased. 1659 Pear- 
son' Creed (*£39) 521 So did they think a resurrection of 
corrupted, dissolved, and dissipated bodies, to be . . im- 
possible. 1683 Howe Let. to Lady Russell in H. Rogers 
Life viii. (1863) 2ox To recollect ourselves, and recover our 
dissipated spirits, a 17x2 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 
1721 I. 387 At the great Day of all the Just, You shall 
collect the dissipated Dust. 1738 Johnson London 20 Of 
dissipated wealth the small remains. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest {.x8fi\ III. xix. 195 Adeline had now recol- 
lected her dissipated thoughts. 1871 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 58 Freedom of thinking was only an empty watch- 
word, the name for a dissipated fashion. 
f b. Devoid of concentration. 

X748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. clxxv. 150^ Many young 
people are so light, so dissipated, and so incurious, that they 
can hardly be said to see what they see. 

2. Given to or characterized by dissipation ; dis- 
solute. 

. *744 Johnson L. P., Savage Wks. 1796 X. 490 An 
irregular and dissipated manner of life had made him the 
slave of every passion. 1784 Cowper Task in. 376 Who 
seeks A social, not a dissipated life. 1788 Wesley Serm. 
lxxix. Dissipation , King Charles the second, one of the 
most dissipated mortals that ever breathed. 1848 C. Bronte 

J. Eyre x, A dissipated* young man. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. <$■ Leg. Art (1850) X83 Augustine passed his restless 
youth in dissipated pleasures and desultory studies. _ 1865 
Alford in Life (1873) 384 We are making out a dissipated 
week at the Macnaughten’s. 

Di’ssipater. Also 6 -our, 7 -or. [£ Dissi- 
pate v. + -ER 1 : cf. F. dissipateur ( 15 th c. in Littre), 
L. dissipdtor disperser, destroyer.] One who or that 
which dissipates, disperses, or scatters; one that 
squanders or wastes. 

1537 Latimer Serm. bf. Convocation Wks. I. 35 Be these 
the faithful dispensers ofgoddis misteries, and nat rather fals 
dissipatours of them ? 1633 Ames Agst. Cerent, u 7 Sammay 
and Hilles, prophane dissipators of Gods Law, 1799 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 516 A dissipater of his 
patrimony. *824 Scott St.Ronansxv. 1894 Baring-Gould 
Deserts S. France I. 86 The atmosphere when dry is the 
best .. dissipater of the noxious elements. 

Dissipation (disipiM’jhn). [ad. L. dissipation - 
em, n. of action from dissipdre to Dissipate. Cf. 

F. dissipation ( 16 th c.).] 

fl. The action of dissipating or dispersing; a 
scattering ; the fact of being dispersed ; dispersed 
condition. Obs. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. xii. (R.) Subuersions of empires S: 
kingdoms, skatterings and dissipacions cf nacJons. _ 1605 
Shaks. Lear 1. ii. x6x Banishment of friends, dissipation of 
cohorts, nuptial breaches. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 598 Foule 
dissipation follow’d and forc’t rout. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 11. iii. 143 Peleg, in whose time the famous dissipation 
of Mankind and distinction of Languages hapned. 1760 
C. Johnston Chrysat (1822) II. 214 In tins dissipation I fell 
to the lot of one of the officers. 


DISSIFATIVITY. 

b. Optics. The scattering or dispersion of rays 
of light. Circle , ratlins cf dissipation : see quots. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. ii. 5,9 Narrow the Pupil of 
the Eye, i. e. lessen the Radius of Dissipation. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl.Supp. s. v., Circle of Dissipation .. is used for 
that circular space upon the retina, which is taken up by 
one of the extreme pensils of rays issuing from an object .. 
Radius of Dissipation , the radius of the circle of Dissipa- 
tion. 1794 G. Adams Nat. £ Exp. Philos. II. xvii. 2S3 
The circular spaces .. illuminated by pencils of rays .. are 
called circles of dissipation. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 
22 Produced by the central rays falling in a circle of dissi- 
pation, before they have come to a focus. ' 

2. The passing away or wasting of a substance, 
or. form of energy, through continuous dispersion or 
diffusion. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 94 The substance of the whole 
body hath a necessary diffluence and dissipation, as well by 
the in bred heate. .as also by the outward aire. CX790 Imison 
Sch. Art I. 62 Jn this case, the dissipation of the electricity 
is not so considerable. x88x Maxwell Eleclr. <J- Magn. 
I. 45 Coulomb investigated the law of dissipation. 1881 
Sir W. Thomson in" Nature No. 619. 441 Losing .. 20 per 
cent of this [energy] by the generation and dissipation of 
heat through the conductor. 
attrib. 1879 Dissipation-function [see Dissipativity}. 

3. Reduction to atoms or to an impalpable con- 
dition; complete disintegration or dissolution. 

1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Ixv. § 15 The dissipation of 
Idols . . they were fashioned of matter, subject vnto 
corruption, therefore to grinde them to dust was easie. 
1647 H. More Philos. Poems , Democr. Platon. Pref., 
The dissipation of the whole frame of Nature into dis- 
joynted dust, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 315 To 
hear of the least danger of the dissipation of your Church. 
x68o H. More Apocal. Apoc. 189 An utter ruine and dissi- 
pation of this Idolatrous City, a ijit Ken Hymnariuvt 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 52 Saints no Dissipation fear, Who' to 
the Boundless one adhere. 1706 Burke Regie. Peace iv. 
Wks. IX. 26 The dissipation of France into . . a cluster of 
petty Republicks. 1875 E. White Life in Christ xii. xxi. 
(1876) 325 Another attempt to reconcile this expression of 
our Lord with the idea of dissipation of the soul. 

4. Wasteful expenditure or consumption of 
money, means, powers, faculties, etc.; squander- 
ing, waste. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus’ Moral Relat. 351 [Almsgiving] 
must be done fitly . . Otherwise it were rather a dissipation 
then a distribution. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 13 
Means that our Faculties might use without dissipation, 
distraction, or too great astonishment, a 1715 Burnet Own 
Time (1766) I. 339 There had been such a. dissipation of 
treasure. 1785 Paley_ Mar. Philos, y. ix, Nothing but 
stupidity or the most frivolous dissipation of thought. 1893 
W. Lewin in Bookman June 85/2 Avoiding any wasteful 
dissipation of bis powers. 

5. Distraction of the mental faculties or energies 
from concentration on serious subjects : at first often 
with colourless sense, as the scattering or distraction 
of attention, or with laudatory sense, as the dispel- 
ling of melancholy or sadness ; diversion, amuse- 
ment; but later implying the frittering away of 
energies or attention upon frivolities, and thus 
gradually passing into sense 6 ; also, with a and //., 
a distraction; a diversion; a frivolous amusement. 

*733 Swift Let. 28 May, I have begun two or three letters 
. . and been prevented from finishing them by a thousand 
avocations and dissipations. 1742 Young Nt. Th. viii. 949 
While Noise, and Dissipation, comfort Thee. 1748 Ches- 
terf. Lett. II. civ. 55 I am going to Cheltenham tomorrow 
..for the dissipation and amusement of the journey. 1759 
Johnson Rassetas xi, Change of place, .inevitably produces 
dissipation of mind. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 11. xxvii, In the 
giddy storm of dissipation toss’d. 1788 Wesley Serm. lxxix. 
Dissipation Wks. 1872 VI. 445 We hear of the still increas- 
ing dissipations, .the word., was hardly heard of fifty years 
ago. .And yet it is so in every one’s mouth, that it is already 
worn threadbare; being one of the cant words of the day. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn. iv. 60 Nothing would 
be of so much service to her spirits, as_a little dissipation. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. v. ix. III. 289 He was 

not born for the amusements and dissipations^ of theyvorld. 

1876 Ouida Winter City iii. 39 Art had remained with her 
rather an intellectual dissipation than a tenderness. 

6 . Waste of the moral and physical powers by 
undue or vicious indulgence in pleasure; intem- 
perate, dissolute, or vicious mode of living. 

1784 Cowper Task n. 770 A task That bids defiance to the 
united powers Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 179* 
Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i. In a_ few years his fortune 
and affection were equally lost in dissipation. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.P. ii, Tupman was not in a condition to nse, a “" 
the unwonted dissipation of the previous night. " 1 * 

Pattison Ess. (1880) 1 . 47 Severer penalties awaited drunken- 
ness, dissipation, or dicing. 1894 Sir W- Gregory A ule- 
bing. v. 89 He died young, worn out by dissipation. 

Di-ssipative, a. [f. L. dissipat- ppl. stem: 
see Dissipate v. and -rv T E.J Tending to dissipate, 
having the property of dissipating. 

1684 Tr. Ccntpil.v. ;47 These concrc.^ do 

breathe out . . an Armoniack, or desipative scent > 8 m -44 
Topper Preverb. Philos. (>S 5 *) 373 cSSi 

of society iBr? H. Spencer Stud. SouoL xni. 3?4 

actions which go on in ^ U Russe Iv’mXa- 

The J kp££<ly Mvc of 1 * 

air on London smoke. . . . 

Hence Disslpati-Yity (in Physics,, a quantity 
expressing the rate of d.ssipatton of energy: also 

onS velocities .. has been called by Lord Raylt. S h the 
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Dissipation Function. We prefer to call it Dissipatlvity. 
It expresses the rate at which the palpable energy of our 
supposed cycloidal. system is .. dissipated away into other 
forms of energy. 

+ Di'ssipe, v. Oh. rare. [a. F. dissipe-r, or 
ad. Jj. disstp-dre .] = Dissipate v. tram, and intr. 

1597 Lowe Chimrg. (1634) 381 The values of the head 
being opened, letteth generation, because of the animal 
spirits which dissipe. 1613 Sylvester Pnnaretus , I have 
oft seene armies dissiped. 

t Di*SSite, a. Oh. [ad. L. dissit-us lying apart, 
f. DlS- 1 + situs placed, situate, pa. pple. of sincrc 
to allow, let, orig. (it is supposed) ‘ to let, put, lay, 
or set down Situated apart ; distant, remote. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvi. xx. 599 They [Carthaginians] 
had betaken themselves into their wintering harbours far 
dissite and remote asunder. 1610 — Camden's Brit. (1637) 
46 Britaine . . Far dissite from this world of ours. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. vn. 270 His natural land (Without more 
toil or care, how far hence dissite Soever it can be) he 
may ascend. 1657 Tomlinson Kenan's Disp. 133 From 
the brain, or parts more dissite. 

+ Dissi'tuate, a. Oh. rare. Also 6 disc*. 
[Dis- 1.] Removed from its situation or site, dis- 
placed. So f Dlssltuatod ppl. a. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 75 No Trophy remaining, 
110 stone but discituate. 7633 Cockcram, Discituated, 
displaced, ouertumed. 

Disslander, var. Disclakder, Oh. 
f Disslee*p, v. Ohs. rare [f. Dis- 7 + Sleep 
sh.] traits. To rouse from sleep, swoon, or death. 

1616 J. Lane Cent. Sgr.'s T. x. Argt. (1888) 261 Great 
mltrtiinge for Cambuscans losse of liefe : Kinge Thotobun 
him wondrouslie dissleepes. 

DissociabiTity. rare. [f. next + -m\] 

+ 1 . The opposite of sociability ; unsociableness. 
7738 Warbuuton Dizk Legal. 11. vi, Universal prejudice 
had made men regard a refusal of this intercommunity as the 
most brutal of all dissociability. 7757 Brett Friendly Call to 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland 12 (L.) This dissociability, 
this dogmatizing, cruel, enslaving principle, is that which 
makes popery so very dreadful. 

2 . Capability of being dissociated. 

In recent Diets. 

Dissociable (see below), a. [In sense I, f. 
Dis- 10 + Sociable, app. after F . dissociable (Mon- 
taigne, 16th c.) in same sense ; in senses 2 and 3, 
f. L. dissociare to dissociate: cf. L. dissociabilis 
that cannot be united.] 

1 . (dissdfjab’l) The reverse of sociable, not 
companionable, unsociable. 

7603 Florio Montaigne, There is nothing so dis-sociable 
and sociable as man, the one for his vice, the other for liis 
nature. 1633 Burton Anal. Mel. (ed. 4) 111. iv. i. ii, His 
Janisary Jesuits, that dissociable society. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 3 P 6 They came in two by two. .matched in the 
most dissociable .Manner. 1860 Chavib. Jrnl. XIV. 353 
Our insular dissociable habits. 

2 . That tends to separate or dissociate. [=L. 
dissociabilis in active sense.] rare. 

7835 Kirby Hah. fy Just. Anitn. I. ii. 57 The student of 
his own species might be tempted sometimes to roam, but 
the ocean would be truly dissociable. [After Horace's 
occauo dissociabilf) 7872 A. D. Carlisle Round World 
xix. 230 The mild Pacific was the only [ocean] whose 
‘dissociable’ influence was still unbroken. 

3 . (dibd‘»*Jtab , l) Capable of being dissociated; 
separable. 

2833 G. WADDiNGTdN Hist. Ch . xiii. 212 Two forms of 
worship essentially dissociable. 1853 Frasers Mag. XLVII. 
560 Elements not dissociable by human means. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz. 20 Dec. 7/2 Surely it is a dangerous thing to say that 
sport and betting are not dissociable. 

Hence Disso'ciableness, unsociableness. 
i856 Carlyle R emtn. , Irving 1. 90, 1 . .had the character of 
morose dissociableness. 

Dissocial (dissdu*Jal), a. [f. Pis- 10 + Social 
a. Cf. rare L. dissocidlis irreconcilable, repugnant.] 
The reverse of social ; disinclined' or unsuitable for 
society; unsocial. 

y;6z Kames Elan. Crit, I. ii. 6s Where revenge flames so 
high as to have no other aim than the destruction of its 
object, it is no longer selfish ; but in opposition to a social 
passion may be termed dissocial, /bid. 91 Hatred and 
other dissocial passions. 1788 Reid Act. Poivers v. vi. 666 
Without it man would be the most dissocial animal God 
has made. 1825 Carlyle^ Schiller Misc, (1872) III. 91 His 
habits, .though far from dissocial, were solitary*. 

lienee DissociaTity (dissff«Ji|feTiti), the quality 
of being dissocial; Dis^o’clalize v., to render 
dissocial. 

Southey in Ann. Rev. II. 210 Let us examine their 
practice, its dissociating character [etc.]. 2821 -T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1830) IV. 167 Why should' we be dissociated 
by mere differences in opinion ?* 18*5 Carlyle Schiller 
Misc. (1872) III. 82 Self-seclusion, dissociality and even 
positive misanthropy, 7826 Southey Lett, to Butler 405 
Decrees of the most dissociating and inhuman character. 
Dissociant (disi>«*J*ant). [ad. L. dissocidnt-em, 
pres. pple. of dissociare to Dissociate.] (See quot.) 

2883 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Dissocianls , a term applied in Micro- 
scopy to those agents which have the power to loosen the 
texture and to separate the elements of the structures which 
arc placed in them, such as * Muller's solution.* 

Dis SO -elate, //A a. rare. [ad. L. dissocidl-us, 
pa, pple. of dissociare : see next.] «* Dissociated. 

2548 Udall, etc, Erasm. Par. John xiv. (R.) You. .whom 
I wil not sufFre to be dissociate or disseuered from me. 
1815 Shelley Pr. JVhs. (18SS) II. 293 Neither the dream 


could be dissociate from the landscape, nor the landscape 
from the dream. 2895 Daily Nezys 1 Feb. 7/5 Nitrogen 
existed partly in an ‘allotropic* or in a ‘ dissociate * form, 
fb. Astrol. (see quo t.). 

18x0 JaS{ Wilson Diet. Astrol., Dissociate signs, those 
that by being 1 or 5 signs distant, have no aspect to each 
other : thus T is dissociate with , 0 > and 11 ] . 

Dissociate (disJwJqeT), v. [f. L. dissocial - 
ppl. stem of dissociare to separate from fellowship, 
f. Dis- 1 + socidre to join together, associate : cf. 
prec., and see -ate 3 6.] 

1 . trans. To cut off from association or society; 
to sever,. disunite, sunder. Const, from. 

2623 CockeraMj Dissociate , to separate. 2628 Feltham 
Resolves n. xxxvi, Grief., does dissociate man, and sends 
him with beasts to" the lonelinesse of unpathed deserts. 
2710 T. Fuller Phann. Extemp. 296 These Earths mix in 
with it [the Bile] and dissociate it. 7768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) 11. 313 Our very wants and desires.^ which first bring 
us together, have a tendency likewise to dissociate us. 1863 
Miss Buaddon Eleanors Viet. II. iv. 54 Eleanor Vane 
could not dissociate the two images. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 4. 303 It was the first time .. that religion had 
formally dissociated- itself from the ambition of princes and 
the horrors of war. 2888 Lowell Pr. Whs. (1890) VI. 201 
Done only by men dissociated from the interests of party. 

b. Chem. To separate the elements of (a com- 
pound), spec, by heat : see Dissociation 2. 

2869 C. A. Joy in Scientific Opinion No. 58, 571/1 A part 
of the valour of water is decomposed spontaneously or dis- 
sociated in the tube of porous clay. Ibid. 571/2 At the 
temperature of the fusion of silver, water is dissociated and 
no longer exists as water. 1880 Clemenshaw Wurtz ’ A tom. 
Tit. 2 is The vapour of calomel is dissociated at the high 
temperature at which its density is taken. 

2 . intr. (for rejh) To withdraw from association, 
cease to associate. 

2866 Maurice Workm. ff Franchise 237 There is a ten- 
dency to dissociate, to separate, of which each man becomes 
very conscious, in whatever circle he finds himself. 

Hence Disso’ciatsd, Disso-ciating ppl. mips. 

i6ix Cotgr., Dis soc it, dissociated ; separated or severed. 
^1691 Boyle IVhs. I. 373 (R.) The dissociating action 
even of the gentlest fire, upon a concrete. 2882 Siemens 
Nezv Theory cf Sun in 2 9 Cent. April, An inflowing stream 
of dissociated vapours. 2885 Gray Lett. (1893) 776 In their 
limited but dissociated habitats. 

Dissociation (disouJVi-Jan, -si,f‘-Jsn). [ad. 
L. dissocialion-cm, n. of action f. dissociare to Dis- 
sociate : cf. F. dissociation (16th c. in Littre).] 

1 . The action of dissociating or the condition of 
being dissociated ; severance ; division ; disunion. 

2611 Cotgr., Dissociation, xl dissociation .separation of 
fellowship. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 4 The 
Brittaines vnderstanding the -misery of their dissociation. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII , 88 Associations and Leagues; which 
commonly . . turne to Dissociations and Diuisions. _ 2790 
Burke Fr.Rev. 276 It wilt add infinitely to the dissociation, 
distraction, and confusion of these confederate republics. 
1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 1. ziz'The association or dis- 
sociation of one feeling from another. 

2 . Chem. The direct separation of compound 
substances into their primary elements, or into less 
complex compounds ; decomposition, spec . by the 
action of heat. Hence dissociation-point , the tem- 
perature at which such decomposition takes place. 

Applied usually to the separation of a compound into its 
elements by the action of heat alone, without the interven- 
tion of any substance which breaks up the combination by its 
greater chemical affinity for one of the elements ; but some- 
limes restricted to such a partial separation of the elements, 
that they reunite when the temperature is lowered below the 
dissociation-point. Others have used it in the wider etymo- 
logical sense of direct separation of elements by any force, 
and applied Thermolysis to dissociation by heat, as distin- 
guished from Electrolysis or decomposition by electricity. 

(1857 Nov. 23 H. Ste. Claire^ Deville in Journal de 
VInstitut {title), De la dissociation, ou decomposition 
spontande des corps, sous J’influence de la chaleur.] 1869 
C. A. Joy in Scientific Opinion (article', On Dissociation. 
2872-5 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 636 As ‘Dissociation’ 
might be applied equally welt to the separation of a mass 
into its constituent particles . . by any other means, Mohr 

f iroposes to replace it by the more specific term * Thermo- 
ysis _ 2874 Grove Corr.Phys. Forces (ed. 6 ) 52 The term 
4 dissociation ’ has been applied . . to other cases in which 
heat separates the constituents of a substance without any 
of them combining with another body. 2880 Times x Dec. 
10 Mr. Norman Lockyer continues his researches on dis- 
sociation, as indicated in solar outbursts. 2880 Nature 
XXI. 445 The term dissociation-point is justified by analogy 
with the terms boiling-point and melting-point. 

Dissociative (disui-JlAiv), a. [f. Dissociate 
v. + -1VE.] Tending to dissociate ; spec, in Chem. 
causing dissociation or direct decomposition. 

^ 1881 Edin. Kei>. July 53 The resolution of carbonic-acid 
into its elements .. is one of the most familiar instances of 
this transformation of solar radiation into dissociative ac- 
tion. Ibid, si Their dissociative power .. dependent upon 
their being made of compound molecules, 
f Dissocrety. Oh. nonce-wd. [Dis- 9.] The 
opposite of companionship ; mutual aversion. 

i6o2_ W. Watson Onodlib. Rtlig. State 204 So vertue 
and vice hauing suen a dissocietie. 

Dissocioscope (disu'^ftaskoup). Chem. [a. 
F. dissocioscope , f. L. dissociare to Dissociate + 
-scope.] (See quot.) 

*88r Jrnl. Chem. Soc. XL. 343 Apparatus for showing the 
Dissociation of Ammonium Salts. __ By D. Tommasi . . 'Ibis 
apparatus, to which the author gives the name ‘ dissocio- 
scope consists [etc.J. 


Dissolation, obs. var. of Desolation. 

1411 tr. Sccrcta Secret Priv. Prtv. (E, E. T. S.) io- His 
dissolacion radir [an his consolacioun he setb ' ~ 1 

+ DissoTogy. Obs. rare - ». [ad. Gr. !„„■ 

\oy!a repetition, f. Sicroos double + W-yaMvoril ] 

1655 Blount G/csscgr., Dissohg)’, the speech of two. J 

Dissolubility (dispdiwbiiiti). [f. next +. in' 
in mod.F. dissolubility The quality of tain, 
dissoluble; capability of being dissolved; f solo! 
bility in a liquid (obs.): 

j6xx Florio, Dissolubilita, a dissolubility. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig . Man. 1. iii. 84 From the dissolubility of their 
parts. 2733 CilEYNE Eng. Malculy 1. v. § 4 (173A 
Mineral-. Salt.. with its Dissolubility in Water. 1865 C4. 
Times x 2 Aug. 252/3 The theological objection to the dis- 
solubility of marriage. 

Dissoluble (di'SjJlit/b’I, disp'lii/b’l), a. [itLL 
dissolubil-is that may be dissolved, f. ditselvirt to 
Dissolve: cf. F. dissoluble (14th c. in Hatz,. 
Darm.).] Capable of being dissolved. 

1 . Capable of being separated into elements or 
atoms ; decomposable, disintegrate ; capable of 
being destroyed by complete decomposition. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1285/1 The body being 
made of the earth, and mixte wyth other elementes, vrasef 
nature dyssoluble and mortal!. 1665 Hooke Micrcn’. ioj 
Vola ti 1 s ul ph u reous part s of d issol uble or combust jble bodies, 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (2852) I. 314 Making the soul 
compounded, dissoluble, and perishable. 2839 J. H. Nre* 
man Par. Serm. IV. xii. 218 That which is material i> 
dissoluble. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 1 15 How then should 
the Gods Being atomic not be dissoluble? 

+ 2 . Capable of being dissolved in a liquid ; so- 
luble. Oh. 

2642 French Distill, v. (1652) 265 The water . . carryetfi 
along with it some of the dissoluble parts of the mine, ify 
E. Bancroft Guiana 74 A yellowish gum, dissoluble^ in .an 
aqueous menstruum. 1809 Pearson in Phil. Tram. XCiX. 
339 That the*whole of this oxide is not dissoluble in theaai 
y. Of a chain, knot, or anything that binds: 
Capable of being loosened or unfastened (see Dis- 
solve 5) ; usually jig. of a 1 tie % connexion, etc.: 
Capable of being undone (see Dissolve 10). 

c 1600 Swinburne Sfonsals (1686) 225 The same Spousab 
were.. dissoluble by occasion of Fornication. <t 1639 51 «• 
mion Antiquary 1. Dram. Wks. (1875) 205 If I stand 
unto you, The Gordian knot were less dissoluble. «4 $ 
Milton Tetrach. (1851)270 That Mariage is lndi&solob^ 
is not Catholickly true ; wee know it dissoluble * or P da 'l e T 
2803 Wordsw. Depart, fr. Grasmere 2 The gentlest bhafie 
that walked Elysian plains Might sometimes covet 
soluble chains. 1878 Seeley Stein 1. 209 The connexion c 
Austria with Germany was. .far less easily dissoluble. 

4. That may be dissolved, as an assembly or 
society. ... , 

264a in Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 289 Did .not the peop' : 
that sent them look upon them as a body but temi»raq, 
and dissoluble [ed. ■ 2702 dissolvable] at his nwj ) 
pleasure? 1 

t DissoTubleness. Obs. [f. prec. + m **~ J 
The qnality of being dissoluble ; solubility. 

2665 Hooke Microgy. 208 This Petrify’d substance .. 
differing from Wood .. Fifthly, m its c ’ j 

putting some drops of distiU’d inegar upon th ‘ 
found it . . to yield -.Bubbles. 2666 Boyle Q n Z; f y s% 
Dual. 11. vii. 244 It acquir’d Dissolublenesse inA? / 

Dissolute (di'sol'i/t), «. W 

ns loose, disconnected, pa. pple. of dis 
loosen, disunite, Dissolve; cf. X. dtsst m '* . 

The appearance of the senses in Eng. does no 
with their original development in Latin.] . ,, CC r>Ived ; 

1 . Having their connexion or union 
disconnected, disjoined, disunited. Obs- 
2541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. rt- 

wyl nat leue them [membres sparmatyf] <« > 

ioyneth and knytteth them the best tha thc.-bo^ 
Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 It were requisite, a ]ro2ether 
should neither be dissolute and untoynea,n 5 x ]ji. ip 
whole, and continuall. i6«>x Hobbes jj Uia di- 

The part excommunicated is no longer au ^ 
solute number of indivflluall persons. l0 S p mont but a 
vii. § 10. 107 It is no longer a Court, or on 
dissolute multitude without any supreme po • s j s? . 

f 2 . Relaxed, enfeebled, weak ; wan 1 » ^ 
ence or firmness of texture or lemperam • & 

c 1450 tr. De I mi tat tone in- xly. But I e h Pj nlfc *S7j 
inwardly enformed, I am made ad leuke hantb,* 1 ® 

Hanmer^;^. Reel Hist. (1619) 288 You J oose n 

dissolute knees, ye shall be s t r en g th e n _ ^ is of 1 

Four,/. Beasts (x 658) 345 The fle.h oM „f p „,,t,!J« 


slender and dissolute substance. rnnsistenO* l 01 

Com/il. iv. 220 This lax and dissolute .e,50LF» ,f,c£ 
blood], .makes it apt to dissolve intoSer * 

States,,,. Man. 354 Vital warmth . . “ t hat 

iolidating the diSolute, and giving cohewn _ 

is about to sink down. . j-clavC'i , 

1 8 . Having the energies, attentIon !a,,n v • looih 
wanting firmness, strictness, or ass ’ 
lax. slack, careless, negligent, iern i5h; [ ,,les>ifi? 

1382 Wyclif Prcra. aix. 15 Slouthe « (-1441 hi 

disjoint [1388 negligent] s0 “’5, *)’„ ?«..?,» beiL V*! t« 
Minor P. (.840) 24S CMSU.) Now ffli- 

solut, now ydil. i574 Wiiitcxft Def - ■ . . .. e t the 
1. 330 Neither the law was then cruel, r -IvcnfO- } 
is now dissolute for the greatness « “jlijrtctg 
Hakluyt Vry. 18S Through r - 'X: 

fa ship] perislied on a sand. 2597 Nno . .f[ cc! Ioa eos> , 

S 28 tfo temper the minde, lest iwohl e. 

in place should make it too Pt°^ 1 ',. j, 0 wCold.- srt 
vr. Sclatck^.i jT>5e22. (2630 } 459 Alas, n 
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DISSOLUTE. 


DISSOLUTIOWIST. 


affections often? How dissolute our practice? How dull 
our memory? 

+ 4. Unrestrained in behaviour or deportment ; 
not subject to proper restraint; loose, wanton. (In 
quot. 1620, Wasteful, lavish.) , Obs. (exc. as in- 
volved in 5). 

c 1460 Stans Piter 20 (MS. Harl. 2251) in Babces Bk. 26 
With dissolute [MS. Lamb, wantowne] laughters do thow 
non offence To-fore thy souerayn. 1526 Ptlgr. Pcrf (W. de 
W. 1531) 99 b, What cause hast y u to be so dissolute & mery ? 
16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Count ry Farme 117 This cattell is 
foolish and dissolute, easie to stray abroad hither and 
thither, contrarie vnto sheepe, which keepe together. 3620 
Shelton Don Quixote 11, iv, A great deal of Goods . . of all 
which the young man remained a dissolute Lord. 1652 
Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 45 A rude sort of men, with- 
out Laws, without Government, free and dissolute [liberum 
algue solutum]. 17x3 Berkeley Guardian No. 3 ?i It is a 
certain Characteristick of a dissolute and ungovemed mind 
to rail or speak disrespectfully of them. 

b. Careless or lawless in style. Now rare. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel Epist., Your maner 
of writing is . . so Dissolut Loose and Negligent. 1619 W. 
Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 559 Either hee is too profound, 
or too plaine . . too dissolute, or too exact. 17x8 Prior 
Solomon Pref., Heroic with continued rhyme ..was found 
too dissolute and wild. 1771 H. Walpole Verities Anccd. 
Paint. IV. 1. (R.) A loose, and, if I may use the word, a dis- 
solute kind of painting. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. 
xvii. 184 The dissolute dulness of English Flamboyant. 

5. That has thrown off the restraints of morality 
and virtue ; lax in morals, loose-living ; licentious, 
profligate, debauched. (Of persons, their actions, 
etc.) The current sense. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 28 Dyssolute man folow- 
yng sensualyte. 1548 Hall Citron . , Rich. Ill (an. 2) 32 b, 
A woman geven to carnall affection, and dissolute livinge. 
2598 Shaks. Merry IV. in. iii. 204 Wee will yet haue more 
trickes with Falstaffe : his dissolute disease will scarse obey 
this medicine. 1671 Milton P. R. 11. 150 Belial, the dis- 
solutest Spirit that fell, The sensualest, and, after Asmodai, 
The fleshliest Incubus. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 
15 The many untimely deaths occasioned by a dissolute 
course of life. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 1. 267 The 
nobles >vere as lawless and dissolute at home as they were 
greedy and cruel abroad. 

B. sb. A dissolute person, a profligate, rare. 

3608 Day Hum. out of Br. iv. iii, Did your euer conuerse 
with a more straunger dissolute 1 1824 Lanoor JVks. (1846) 
1. 177/2 Half the dissolutes in the parish. 2838 SoVTHZvPeei's 
Pilgrim, n. 111. x. note, The homely but scriptural appella- 
tion .. has been delicately softened down .. Helen Maria 
Williams names her [Ch. of Rome) the Dissolute of Babylon. 
H There are many instances of dissolute for deso- 
late (t dissolate), mostly scribal or typographical 
errors, sometimes perh. owing to actual confusion. 

3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. i, A place of dissolute 
darkenes. 3612 Brerewood Lang. Relig, \ x. 83 Greece . . 
more dissolute then any region of Europe subject to the 
Turk. 2834 T. Crofton Ckoker Fairy Leg. S, Irtl. 235 
I got ashore, somehow or other . - upon a dissolute island. . 

t Di*s solute, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dissolute «.] 
trans. To render dissolute. 

2679 Prance Addit. Harr. Pop. Plot 29 The ready way 
to new-mould a Nation, is, first to dissolute and debauch it. 
t Drssoluted, ppU a. Obs. rare. [f. L. disso- 
lut-us (see Dissolute a.) + -ED.] a. Dissolved, 
b. Loosened, unfastened, loose. 

2606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Jvstine 69 a, Protesting 
that al inueterate malice and displeasure, which hee had 
against him . .was now dissoluted. a 1770 Smart Temple of 
Dulness (R.) Mad Mathesis ; her feet all bare, Ungirt, un- 
trimm’d, with dissoluted hair.- 

Di'ssolutely, adv. [f. Dissolute a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a dissolute manner. 

+ 1. Loosely, slackly; carelessly, negligently; 
recklessly. Obs. 

*553 Brende Quintus Curtius fol. 285 (R.) [They) mer- 
ueilpd . . y fc he durst go so dissolutelye amonges those 
nacions . . the barbarous people reputinge his rashenes, for 
an assured confidence. 3560 Becon NewCatech. iv. Prayer 
Wks. 376 We nede not to come slackely and dissolutly, but 
rather diligently & earnestly vnto prayer. 2606 Holland 
Sueton. 19 Sulla . . admonished the’ nobles oftentimes. To 
beware ot the boy that went girded so dissolutelj’. 3736 
Butler Anal. n. 3x4 Dissolutely to neglect their own greater 
Good, for the sake of a present lesser Gratification. 

+ 2. Unrestrainedly, lavishly. Obs. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. Pref., They, .thynke that 
God is not rightly worshypped, vnlesse altogether they be 
dissolutely set out with exquisite gorgeousnesse, or rather 
with outragious excesse. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. 
xxiv. (Arb.) 297, I haue seene forraine Embassadours in the 
Queenes presence laugh so dissolutely. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, 1. ii. 39 A Purse of Gold most resolutely snatch'd on Mon- 
day night, and most dissolutely spent on Tuesday Morning. 

3. In a profligate manner ; licentiously ; in dis- 
sipation and debauchery. 

3550 Crowley Last Trump. 619 To lyue. .dissolutly, thou 
shouldste be vnto them offence. i6xx Bible IVisd. xii. 23 
Men haue . . liued dissolutely and vn righteously. 27x1 
Strype Parker an. 1563 11. xvii, The queen's subjects lived 
dissolutely, vainly and luxuriously. 2859 Tennyson Enid 
1x24 Roisterers, Femininely fair and dissolutely pale. 

Bi/ss oluten.es s. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being dissolute (in various senses). 

+ 1. Remissness, negligence, carelessness. Obs. 

257 6 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 97 She chapgeth Anthonie 
with dissolutenesse in duetie. 1 bid. 356 This our dissolute- 
nesse and negligence. 2619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 
558 Our dissoluteness hath beene too palpable, in praying 
God’s blessing vpon our endcuours. 
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+ 2. Absence or abandonment of restraint ; wan- 
tonness, excess, extravagance. Obs. 

2580 J. Hatcher in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 32 note. 
Which requireth rather diligence in study, then dissolute- 
ness In plays. 2667 Marvell Corn. cciii.Wks. 1872-5 II. 401 
The dissoluteness of grief, the prodigality of sorrow. 2690 
Norris Beatitudes (1692)51 All manner of odd Postures and 
Gestures up to the height of an Antick Dissoluteness. 

3. Looseness of manners and morals ; licentious- 
ness, profligacy. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasvt. Par. Rev. viii. (R.) A . . 
whyppe,whiche shoulde scourge and punyshe the christen- 
dome fallyng into synne and dyssolutenes. 2603 Florio 
Montaigne 11. xii. (2632) 244 The dissolutenesse of the Pre- 
lates and people of those dayes. 2729 Shelvocke A rtillery 
ill. 270 People who would spend their lives in Debauchery 
and Dissoluteness. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 456 The 
most dissolute cavaliers stood aghast at the dissoluteness of 
the emancipated precisian. 

Dissolution (disol^-Jan). [In some senses 
a. T. dissolution (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), in others 
ad. L. dissol filidn-cm, n. of action from dis solvere 
to break up. Dissolve.] The action of dissolving 
or fact of being dissolved, in various senses ofthe vb. 

1. Separation into parts or constituent elements ; 
reduction of any body or mass to elements or 
atoms ; destruction of the existing condition ; dis- 
integration, decomposition. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. deP. R. xix. xlvti. (1495) 800 Though 
bytter thynges haue lesse hete than snarpe tnynges of 
sauour yet it makith more dissolucion and departynge in 
the tonge. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alc/t. m. xiv. in Asbm. 
(1652) 142 Ells snail no kyndly Dyssolucyon be. Nor Putry- 
fyynff shall jthou nonesee. 2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 363 
A hereditary lepresie in a mans bodie is vncurable without 
the dissolution of the whole. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 459 
When this worlds dissolution shall be ripe. 2736 Butler 
Anal. 1. i. 2t The dissolution of flesh, skin and bones. 2829 
Scott Anne of G. xxxiii, The vault where the long-de- 
scended Counts of Provence awaited dissolution. 3862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. 11. xii. § 97 Dissolution is the absorp- 
tion of motion and concomitant disintegration of matter. 

b. In a theory of disease, opposed to evolution . 

2883 Hughlings Jackson cited in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2894 
— Factors of Insanities 3, 1 have often urged that for the 
scientific study of maladies of the Nervous System, we 
should investigate them as Dissolutions (reversals of Evo- 
lution) of this or that part of the nervous system. Ibid. 8 
S tudying insanities as Dissolutions— as reversals of evolution 
.—of the highest cerebral centres. 

2. The reduction of a substance from the solid to 
the liquid form ; liquefaction. Now only the melting 
into water or the like; formerly, also, = fusion. 

2598 Shaks. Merry IV. lit. v. 218 A man of my Kidney., 
that am as subject to heate as butter . . A man of continuall 
dissolution, and thaw. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 291 Metals 
give Orient and fine Colours in Dissolution, a 1661 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) I. 221 It happened in the year 3657, upon 
the dissolution of the great snow. 1779 J. Moore View 
Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxvi. 2x2 The raj’s of the sun . . occasion 
an unequal dissolution of the ice. 1802 Acerbi Trav. 1. 396 
Inundations, .caused by the dissolution of the ice and snow. 

f b. Of the blood : see quots. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl.% Dissolution of the blood is an 
affection of that humour, directly opposite to coagulation. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dissolution, .formerly applied by the 
humoral physicians to a diminution of consistence of the 
blood. 

3. The process of dissolvingor condition of being 
dissolved in a liquid ; solution. Now rare or Obs. 
.[1558 see b.] 2641 French Distill. 1.(1651) 10 Dissolution , 
Is the turning of bodies into a liquor b>’ the addition of some 
humidity. 3692 Ray Dissol. World iv, (1732) 54 The Dis- 
solution of salt or sugar in water. 2707 Curios, in Husb. + 
Gard. 166 Aqua Fortis is the best for the Dissolution of 
Metals. 2838 Dickens Hich. Hick, vii. Allowing for the dis- 
solution of the sugar. 

+ b. cotter. The result of this; the liquid with 
what is dissolved in it ; a solution. Obs. 

2558-68 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. 5 a, To make a naturall 
dissolution of fine gold ; and when j’ou will take of it, take 
two parts of the said licor, and one part of the dissolution of 
y> gold. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 780 Dissolue the Iron in the 
Aqua Fortis : And weigh the_ Dissolution. 2707 Curios, in 
Husb. + Gard. 304 Dissolve it in.. Spirit of Nitre : set the 
dissolution to evaporate. * 

+ 4. Hurtful relaxation, softening, or weakening ; 
enfeeblement. Obs. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xy. 263 For the grete distresse of 
the hete . . for the gret dissolucioun of the Body. 1602 
Holland Pliny II. 288 The decoction. .helpeth the feeble- 
nesse and dissolution of the sinewes. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta viii. 166 Dolorous Gouts . . tortures and dissolutions 
of the limmes. 2651 Jer. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 2 
A longing after sensual pleasures is a dissolution of the 
spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft, and wandering. 
3683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia. 222 There must follow a Dis- 
solution of Justice, the chief Sinew of Society. 

5. The condition of being loose from due re-, 
straint; f excess, extravagance (obs.) ; laxity of 
behaviour or morals ; dissolute living, dissolute- 
ness (arch.). 

c 2400 Rom. Rose 4001 It [youthe] ledith man now up now 
doun In mochel dissolucioun. 2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 
88 Them which e wastyn the godys of the holy chyrche 
wherby they were made ryche in dyssolucj’on of clothyng, 
in voluptuous metj's and pompys of the world. 2526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (\V. deW. 2531) 85 b, FJye dissolucyon & wantonnesse. 
1553 Becon Reliqnes of Rome (1563) 162* They for their 
vnthankefulnesse & dissolution of lyfe, were depnued Of the 
holycommunion. 1647 Pcnver of Key>s Pref. 2 Wicked cesse 
and dissolution of manners was to be lookt on as the only 


heresj*. 1652 J. Taylor Hoty Living ii. § 1 These tamed 
his youthful aptnesses to dissolution. 2707 Norris Treat. 
Humility vi. 271 Nothing more betrays .. dissolution of 
thought . . than a vain foppish dress. 3866 Comh. Mag. Nov. 
634 After the general peace of 1814, dissolution began to 
decrease in high places. 

fb. with pi. An instance of this; a dissolute 
act or practice ; an extravagance or excess. Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas (155B) 11. xv. 1 Fleshly lustes and dis- 
solutions. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 250 b/x Lerne to be stj’lle 
& teschewe all dissolucions. 2490 — Encydos vi. 23 He 
sheweth the dyssolucj’ons and peruerse condycj’ons that 
ben in the sexe femynyne. 3579 Tomson Calvin's Serm, 
Tim. 230/2 That.. all dissolutions, vile and wicked actes be 
suppressed. 1651-3 Je r. Taylor Serm. for Year, Of Godly 
Fear hi. (1678)61 Restraint of gaieties and dissolutions. 

6 . The relaxation or undoing of any tie, bond, or 
binding power; the dissolving of a connexion, 
union, etc. (Cf. Dissolve io, ii.) 

*7534 tr- Pol. Verg. Hist. (Camden, No. 29) 5 Upon disso- 
lution of that treatie._ 2548 HALL Citron., Edw. IV, (an. 4) 
395 b. The cause of dissolucion of their amitie and league. 
1651 J. Taylor Holy Living ii. § 2 The loosing the bands 
of the tongue, and the very first dissolution of its dutj’ is 
one degree of intemperance. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 294/2 
A marriage of a feme-sole trader is also a dissolution of 
a partnership at will. _ 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 
120 Even if the marriage .. had never been questioned, he 
might justlj’ have desired the dissolution of it. *' - 

7. The breaking up, dismissal, or dispersion of 
an assembly or association ; the termination of the 
existence of a constituted body of persons. (e.g. of 
the monasteries, and now esp. of Parliament). 

*535 Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 26. § 26 Immediately vpon the 
prorogation or dissolucion of this present parliament. 2651 
Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxii. 1 16 The Assembly may be punished 
. . by dissolution, or forfeiture of their Letters. 2659 B. 
Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 289 Some moneths before the 
dissolution of the Parliament. ^ 1730 Magna Brit. V. 762/1 
Hprdwick Priors . . continued in the Monks Hands till the 
Dissolution.^ 2765 Blackstone Comm. 1. ii. t8o A dissolu- 
tion is the civil death of the parliament. 2832 Sir J. Sin- 
clair Corr. II. 373 Since the dissolution of the Board of 
Agriculture. ^ 2862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiii. 184 
The dissolution of the monasteries in Henry VIU’s reign. 
2874 Green Short Hist. § 2. 462 The conversion of 
the King was followed bj’ a quiet dissolution of the Hugue- 
not partj’. 

8 . Termination of life ; death, decease. 

Variouslj’ understood as ‘departure or release from life’, 

‘separation of the soul from the body’, and ‘ disintegration 
of the body See Dissolve 6. 

252* More De gnat. Hoviss. Wks. 77 The disolucion and 
seueraunce of the soule fro the bodj\ 1568 Bible (Bishops’) 

2 7Y/«.iv.6The time of my dissolution [Gr. amAucrt w?, L. rcso- 
lutionis ; earlier Eng. vv., from Wycl. 1388 departing] is at 
hande. 1596-7 S. Finche in Ducarel Hist. Croydon App. 
(1783) i$2 Thanks to Almightie God for Mr. Comptroller's 
dissolucion from the bondage of his corrupte bodie. 2641 
Hinde J. Bruen lx. 201 Death is but a passage unto life, a 
dissolution of soulp and body for a season. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot . i. 2 Men have been most phantastical in 
the singular contrivances of their corporall dissolution. 3712 
Steele Sped. No. 263 r x He waits the Day of his 
Dissolution with a Resignation mixed with Delight. 2750 
Johnson Rambler No. 29 r 12 It is absurd to be afraid of 
the natural dissolution of the body. 2827 J. W. Croker 
6 Aug. in Croker Papers (1884), His breathing is difficult, 
and. .there are all the sj’mptoms of approaching dissolution. 
2856 Sir B. Brodje Psychol. Jug. I,iv.i3i Some die retain- 
ing all their faculties, and quite aware that their dissolution 
is at hand. 

9. The action of bringing or condition of being 
brought to an end ; undoing, termination, destruc- 
tion, ruin; breaking up, disintegration, disorgan- 
ization (of a connected system, etc.). 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . 102 That realm were 
like to come to dissolution, a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour 
iii. ii, I doubt not . . To see a dissolution of all bloodshed. 
2677 Hale Prim. Or/g. Man . if. x. 230 Down to the last 
Dissolution of their Citj’ under Titus. 2728 Young Love 
Fame vi. (1757) 154 Such dissolution through the whole 
I find, ’Tis not a world, but chaos of mankind. 2855 1 \Iil- 
man Lat. Chr. ix. iii. (1864) V. 241 He had but to wait the 
dissolution of Otho’s power *, it crumbled away of itself. 
1883 S. F. Smith How Ch. Eng. washed her face 2i_ The 
same dissolution of morals and irreligious spirit had existed. 

fb. Mus. (See quot.) Obs . 

1764 Croker, etc. Diet. A rts <5- Sc., Dissolution, in music, is 
when a sound in the enharmonic genus is lowered three 
dieses ; for thereby that genus is dissolved, and the music., 
is chromatic. _ 

+ 10. Solution, resolution (of a question, etc.). 
Obs. rare. 

1549 Latimeds $th Serm. bef. Edw. VI, (Arb.) 

M. Latimer returneth to hj-s former question and to tne 
dissolucion -of the same. _ r\r ^ 

Dissolu-tional, a. [f. prec. + -AL.] of or 
pertaining to dissolution. 

1889 J. M: Robertson Ess. Cn/JWj- 4 

ginus. .has the note of that long dissolutional ej>3 - 

PMMallG.6 JuIyV* The FactOT Bj« l J} 

dissol utional and dissolute haste, and it c 
necessarj’. at consolidating leisure. rp, 

Dissolutionism. [f- ^ PF": * - ,S5r J The 

doctrine or principles of IO , D ^. 

^ f diSo&r AboUv, 

Thllifthe^ Actionary, and in some degree dissolutionist, 
partj* in the Union. 22 
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DISSOLVE; 


, DISSOLUTIOUS. . 

' + Dissolu-tious, a. Obs. rare. Inclined to dis- 
soluteness. 

1560 Shcpk.Kal. va. Tree of Vices, Sloth xiii, To draw 
and goe to such as be dissolution Or that they doe and 
make dissolute. 

Dissolutive (drs£I f #tiv), a. Now rare. [f. 

L. dissolut- ppl. stem + - 1 V£ ; prob. immed. ad. 
med.L. dissolutTv-us or F. dissohtlifi] 

1. Having the property of dissolving ; producing 
dissolution or disintegration ; dissolvent. 

c 1400 Lattf rune's Cirurg. 210 To enipostyms of blood \>ou 
mitt do medicyns repercussifs & dPsolutiuis sotilly. 1527 
Andrew Brutiswyhes Distyll. Heaters Rv, It hath vertue 
attractyfc and dyssolutyfe. j 65 z T. Chandler Van Hcl- 
monl's Oriat . 76 Air wants in it self a dissolutive principle 
of it self. *1691 Boyle Wks. V. 500 (R-) The air might 
promote the dissolutive action of the menstruum. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, dissolution 
or disintegration, 

1886 Myers Phantasms 0/ Living Introd. 43 We have 
induced [by hypnotism] a change of personality which is 
not per se either evolutive or dissolutive. 

•f Dissolutory, a. Obs « rare. [f. as prec. + 
-out.] = prec. 1 . 

1737 tr. He ticket's Pyritol. 357 Fermentative, intestine, 
dissolutory motion. 

Dissolvable, a. Also -ible. [f. Dissolve ' 
v. -h -able : substituted (in part) for Dissoluble 
from L. type dissolubilisi\ Capable of being dis- 
solved ; dissoluble. 

1. Capable of being separated or reduced into 
its formative elements ; decomposable. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chtmr, g., For the 
substaunce seldom dyssoluable lyghtly it [the liver] oughte 
to hauc medycyne somwhat styptyke. i&Sx E. Borroughs 
Plea to King cone. Quakers Ded. 1 You are but men., and 
your substance but dissolvable day. 1677 Hale Print . 
Orig , Man. 1. iii. 86 Man that is even upon the intrinsick 
constitution of his nature dissolvible. Ibid. 1. v.' 112 A com- 
position intrinsecally dissolvable. i86x L. L. Noble Ice- 
bergs 114 It [an iceberg] is as dissolvable as the clouds from 
which it originally fell. 

2. Capable of being liquefied or melted ; fusible ; 
soluble. ? Obs . 

1653 H. More Ant id. Atli. 1. xi. (1712) 35 TheBrains 
generally are easily dissolvable into a watery Consistence. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 169 Dissolvable, by Water, or by 
Fire. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 95 r 3 Children, when crossed 
. .how dissolvable they are into Tears. 1733 Cheyhe Eng. 
Malady 1. v. § 3 (1734) 38 Salts.. hard, and dissolvible only 
by Water. 1794 Sullvvan View Nat. I. 461 All the metals, 
excepting platma and gold, are dissolvable by aqua fortis . i 

3. Of a connexion, union, society, etc. : Capable 
of being undone or having its existence put an end 
to ; terminable, destructible. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747 ) III. 392 The Obligations 
of divine Commands are dissolvable only by divine Counter- 
mands. 170* [see Dissoluble 4]. x86x Lowell E Pluribus 
Unutn Prose Wks. 1890 V. 63 We are not a mere partner- 
ship, dissolvable ..by mutual consent. .but a nation. 

Hence Dissolvabi/lity (- ibility in Richardson 
1836 ), DissoTvableness (in Craig 1847 ). 
Dissolvent, obs. var. of Dissolvent. 
t Disso*lvative, a. Obs . rare. [f r next + 
-ative.] a. Having the property of dissolving, 
dissolutive. b. That tends to dissolve readily. 

x 577 Frampton Joyful Ncius 1. (1596) 8 Balsamo . . is 
dissofuatiue, and so it doeth consume .. swellinges. 1580 
— Monardes Med ^ against Venom 1x8 The use of good 
Meates easie and dissolvativc. 

Dissolve (dizp-lv), v. Also 4-6 dys solve, 
5-6 desolve. [ad. L. dissolv-ere to loosen asunder, 
disunite, dissolve, f. Dis- 1 + solvere to loosen, 
Solve.] I. Transitive senses. 

1. To loosen or put asunder the parts of; to reduce 
to its formative elements ; to destroy the physical 
integrity; to disintegrate, decompose. (Now rare 
or Obs. exc. as associated with other senses.) 

X382 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 1 If oure erthely hous of this dwel- 
lyng be dissolved.. we han a bitdyng of God, an hous not 
maad by hondis, euerlastinge. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 
123 pe bodyes of J>es III kyngis wexed corrupt and were 
dissolved & turned in to powdre. *500-20 Dunbar Poems 
(Sc. T. S.) Ixxiii. 244 Now cled in gold, dissoluit now 
ih ass (= ashes). x6ix Coryat Crudities 419 If it were 
a strong bridge, they could not dissolue it with so great 
expedition. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. § 8. 195 
Whether that soul, .can think at all when the body is quite 
dissolved, 1775 Priestley A ir 1. 266 Vegetable and animal 
substances dissolved by putrefaction .. emit phlogiston. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bohn) I. 134 Water 
dissolves wood, and iron, and salt. 

fie. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. xiv. [xv.] (Arb.) 140 
Make 3’onr choise of very few words dactilique, or. . dissolue 
and breake them into other feete. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 
Prof. St. m. xxiv. 221 We may for a while dissolve our 
continued discourse into a dialogue.. 

2. To melt or reduce into a liquid condition, a. 
To melt by heat ; to fuse. Now rare or Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Pet. iii. 10 Elementes shulen be dissolued 
hi hete. c 1400 Latt franc's Cirtirg. 342 pe gummys schulen 
be . .dissolued wib her. 1530 Palsgr. 522/1, 1 dissolve, as heale 
dothe lycour, whan it is frosen. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. (x8io) 
IH. 48 Before the Sunne hath warmed the ayre, and dis- 
solved the yce. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 274 The metal 
at each end having a considerable heat, it was found prac- 
ticable to dissolve both the ends of the former masses. 

# b. To liquefy by contact with or immersion in a 
liquid ; to diffuse the molecules of (a solid or gas) 


in a liquid so that they are indistinguishable . from 
it ; to melt (///.something), make. a Solution of. 
(Predicated of a personal agent, or of the liquid.) 
Dissolve away, out: to remove or extract (ftom a compound 
mass) by dissolving. * * , .. 

[c 1380 Wyclif Set Wks. III. 68 Men axen comounly, wnt 
salt is dissolved pus, but cristal and opere stoones ben not 
Ioosid as opir salt.] 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 9 Putte 
panne yn be watir corosyue Sal_ armoniac and pat watir 
wipoute dome wo! dissolue gold into watir. 1563 T. Gale 
Ant id. 11. 62 The Hammontacum dissolued in Vineger. 
1677 Grew Solution of Salts in Ana/. Plants , fyc. vii.(i68a) 
299 Two Ounces of Water will dissolve three Ounces of 
Loaf-Sugar, X791 Hamilton Berlhollci's Dyeing I. 1. I. i. 
11 The iron may be dissolved in the muriatic acid. 1854 J. 
Scoffern in Orrs Circ. Sc . (Them. 24 Various salts . . may 
be dissolved out by lixiviation. 1873 A. W. Williamson 
Chem. Students (ed. 3) xiv. § 87 At i5°C. water dissolves 
about twice its volume of chlorine gas. 1875 Dawson Dawn 
of Life iv. 83 By dissolving away their shells with acid. 

3. In various Jig. applications of senses 1 and 2 : 
csp. To melt or soften the heart or feelings of; to 
cause to * melt * into tears, grief, etc. ; to relax or 
enervate with pleasure, luxury, etc. ; to immerse or 
absorb in some engrossing occupation. Chiefly in 
passive. (Now rare exc. in phr. dissolved in tears, 
or in direct figures from sense 2 b.) 

1500 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxtv. xix, Her hardy harte she 
gan for to dissolve. 1632 Milton Pcnscroso 165 In service 
high, and anthems clear, As may. .Dissolve rne into ecstasies. 
1679 Penn Addr. Prot. l. 38 Dissolv’d in Pleasures, he 
worshipp’d no other God. 1707 Watts Hymn , ‘ Alas l 
and did my Saviour bleed ? ’ v. Dissolve my Heart in 
Thankfulness, And melt my Eyes to Tears. 1791 D’Israeli 
Cur. Lit., Libraries , Henry Rantzall . . whose days were 
dissolved in the pleasures of reading. x8oo Mrs. Hervey 
Moitrlray pant. IV. x8 3 Mrs, Lenmer was dissolved in 
tears the whole evening. 1843 Carlyle Past $ Pr. m. 
iii. (1872) 1 30 Action hangs, as it were, dissolved in Speech, 
f 4. To relax, weaken, enfeeble, in body or bodily 
strength. Obs. 

c 140a Laufrauc's Cirurg. 16 To myche slepinge .. feblip 
Ins vertewes «. To myche wakynge dissolfip & consume}* 
hys spirites. cxdoo Maundev. (Roxb.) xviii. 81 pe grete 
violence of hete, pat dissoluez paire bodys. £1534 tr. Pot 
Verg . Hist. (Camden, No. 29) 180 That sorceres Elyzabeth 
the quene .. with her witchcraft hath so enchantyd me that 
by thanoyance thereof I am dissolvyd. 1563 Homilies n. 
Agst . Gluttony, Oft commeth sodaine death .. by banquet- 
yng sometyme the members are dyssolued. 

5. To loosen, unfasten, detach, release, set free. 
{lit. and^?£.) arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. tv. 29 Yit must it [the vine-stalk] 
be dissolved ever amonge Oute of this bonde, lest it . . Be 
letted to encrece. 1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 23. § x The 

§ artie who disired to be dissolved from the marriage. 15 60 
Holland Crt. Venus iv. 458 Venus gart ane .. Nimphe .. 
Dissolue his handis quhilks . . fast bundjn war. 1606 G. 
W[oodcocke) tr. Hist. Ivstine 87 b, Occasion . . to pull and 
dissolue their neckes out of the yoke. cs6tx Chatman 
Iliad vm. 44 There his horse he check’d, Dissolved them 
from his chariot. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1310 As the 
soft touch dissolved the virgin zone. 18x7 Shelley Rev. 
Islam 1. xiii. 8 Dissolve in sudden shock those linked rings. 
T 0. To release from life ; to cause the dissolution 
or death of ; usually in pass, to die, depart. Obs. 

Used chiefly with reference to Phil. i. 23, where the 
Vulgate has the passive dissolve for the original active 
avaAOcai (here = 4 depart’; also traits. zx* dissolve’). Various 
notions were app. attached to the expression by those who 
used it, some associating it with the dissolution of the 
bodily framework _(cf. quots. 1382, 1400, X722 in x) ; some 
thinking of the dissolution of the union between soul and 
body, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. 1. pr. iii, Ofte a swifte houre dis- 
soluep be same man, bat is to seyne whan be Soule departib 
fro be body. 1382 Wyclif Phil. i. 23 Hauyng desyr for to 
be dissolued [gloss, or departid the soule fro body]. <"1450 
tr. De Imitationc 1. xii, He desirib debe, bat he mijt be 
dissolued & be wib crist. 1565 Jewel Dcf. Apot (1611) 294 
The Saints, which are dissolued, & reigne with Christ. 
a 1592 H. Smith Serin, on Phil. x. 23, Good cause had 
Paul to desire to be with Christ : yet he will not dissolve 
himself, but desireth to be dissolved. 1654 .Whitlock 
Zootomia 566 Paul phraseth it, a Wish equall to the Gold 
searching ChymLts endeavours, I desire to be dissolved, 
melted down. <2x670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11. (1692) 
227 A squinancy . . and a shortness of breath . . which dis- 
solved him in the space of twelve hours. 1736 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) I. 37 O when shall I wish to be dissolved ? 

7. To cause to vanish or disappear from existence ; 
to bring to nought, undo, destroy, consume. 

5 x 374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iii, xo pe cloudes of sorowe 
dissolued and don awey, I . . receyuede mynde to knowe 
be face of my fyciscien. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI (an. 3) 
88 b, To desolve the siege and raise the assault. 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 35 A great Circle about the Moone, 
betokeneth great cold ..But if |t vanish away and bee 
dissolved altogether, it is a signe of fayre weather. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. in. 120 Occasion, .whereby the peace and 
happinesse of Thebes might be dissolved. 1769 Sir W. 
Jones Palace of Fort. Poems (1777) 18 Each gay phantom 
was dissolv’d in air. 1877 Tyndall in Daily News 2 Oct. 
2/5 That promise is a dream dissolved by the experience of 
eighteen centuries. 

1 8 . Med, To disperse (morbid humours), reduce 
(swellings), remove or assuage (pains or ailments). 
(Also absol.') Obs. 

(Employed variously and vaguely according to context.) 
r 1400 L at franc's Cirurg. 136 Ri^t as be mater of be 
frenesie. .bi emplastm wiboutforb J-leie is dissolued. Ibid. 
238 Anober electuarie bat dissoluib akynge in ioyntis. 1577 
Frampton Joyful Nesves 1. (159 6) 6 In griefes of swellinges 
. . it [oil] taketh them away and dooth dissolue them. 1582 
Hester Sccr. Phiorav. j. xxiii. 26 You must dissolue the 


Catarre first, and then helpe the Feuer. 1610 Markhw 
Masterp. 11. clxxiii, It cleanseth and dissolueth, andalJ 
comforteth. x 657 W. Coles Adam in Eden liv, It h ar J 
able in all cold Diseases.. dissolving wind very pwtrfuily. 

9. To break up, dismiss, disperse (an assembly or 
collective body) ; to put an end to the association 
or connexion of; to terminate the existence of (a 
constituted body or association, e.g. of the monas- 
teries, and now esp; of Parliament.). 

1494 Fabyan Chrott . V. cxxxii. 116 When y* Kyng kd 
orderyd his mafiers..he dissoluyd this coimceyil. iaj 
Hall Citron., Hen. VI (an. 28) 159 b, To be perswadri to 
dissolve his armye. Ibid. (an. 39) 182 The Icyng dksohri 
his Parliament. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. Helix- 
shed II. 46/2 A religious house of Greie friers.. since <& 
solued in king Henrie the eights time. 1758 Johnson Mr 
No. 26 r 5 Our school was now dissolved. 1842 Textocy 
Morte'eTArth. 234 But now the whole Round Table i? 
dissolved. *863 H. Cox lust it. 1. vi. 33 Parliament <b!i 
not be dissolved on the death of the sovereign, 
b. ellipt. — dissolve parliament. 

x868 M. E. G. Duff Pol. Surv: 16 He immediately di- 
solved and succeeded in throwing out most of the leading 
supporters of his predecessor. 

10. To undo (a tie, bond, knot) ; to put an end 
to, bring to an end (a relation of union, conneiton, 
or association, etc.). 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks : III. 363 Ffor prestis benytddfd 
wib God by holdyng of his lawe, and bi s bond Udhsolvyd 
both in lif and offis. 1548 Hall Chron.,Htiu VI (m.s}£$ 
The . . amitie betwene the Frenche and Scottishe naaois 
should be shortly broken and dissolved. 1558 Up. Watsox 
Sev. Sacram . xxvii. 173 The Knot of Matrimoni« ..cu 
not be broken and dissolued. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tree. 
(ed. 2) 05 An excellent sympathy and union, till Ganginna 
dissolv'd it, having beene till then betwixt 'cm. 17$) 
Blackstone Comm. II. 187^ It is advantageous for the 
joint-tenants to dissolve the jointure. X776 Gibbon Du * 
<5* F. I. xvi. 384 They dissolved the sacred ties of custom 
and education: 1841 Lane Aral'.' Nts. 1 . 63 When ,.tk 
marriage is dissolved. 1853 C. Bronte VHM/ei «.U#H 
18 The league .. thus struck up was not hastily dusokeo. 
Mod. They have dissolved partnership, and started each ca 
his own account. 4 

+ b. To part, sunder (things, unitefl). Oh. _ 

1598 Shaks. Merry IK v . v. 237 She and I (long since 
contracted) Are now so sure that nothing can dissolee w. 
1608-11 Bp. Hall Mcdii. .5- Vowes 11. § 49 #»««“ 

Christian soule to another so ftrmely, that no out»uc 
occurrences.. can dissolve them. . , 

11. To undo (something formally ordained 
established) ; to destroy the binding power, autho- 
rity, force, or influence of; to annul, abrogate. 

,526 Mgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153O >5 It d 1 -™ 1 ™,™ 
loseth all voives. 1671 Milton Samson »49 ,.T , 

and dissolve these magic spells. X734 tr . Rout • 
Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. vm. 259 To dissolve and annujti 
we liave enacted. 1805 Scott Last Mtnstr. 
running stream dissolved thes^ll, Andhisown«^ f “ ^ 
he 


took. .xBpx Law Times XC. Wi ThcGourt rfiSrt F 
dissolved an injunction granted by Justice K , 

+b. To do away .with as false .or erroneous, » 
refute, confute. Obs. . .-a- 

15*9 More Dyaloge 67 hfi Whych obieccjTin 


i’ch omeccjuii W.L.J 
T. Wilson 


answereth and dyssolueth, xssx . „, (SOJU sv, 

84 b, The fault that is in the forme . . 
when we shewe that the conclusion, is not . w P 
the former proposicions. atSSS fhuLror hx ' V. c<< 
(Parker Soc.) 414 All that these men are j ™ ‘ Tl|0SSC , 
be all ready dissolved and. .confuted. /. . \ ^ 

Laws Th. I 127 (i860) =71 we msy dtsMhs (two rf 
argument by showing its unfitness for proo 
some formal defect. ‘ . r rrpnr.L* 

+ c. To deny or reject the authority ol ik? 
solvere of the Vulgate in I John iv. 3*] . 

1382 Wyclif x John iv. 3 Ech spirit thatdis ^ y u j^\ 
or fordoith] Jhesu is not of God [so R ■' fftrsA- 
solvit, after a Gr. v.r. & X «4S 

Mate. xix. 3 Our Lord, .intended not to d*«o « ^ 

12. To solve, resolve, explain (a question, ^ dor 
etc.), arch. ... , . \ I«)5 

1549 Latimer 5 'b Scrm._lef.Edw.VUj.K2 Tor- 


my question and d' 5,101 "', !t" n ot dt«o !rt 

’46658) 14 AU.. that couM note 


nowe._.retourne to _ / . 

sell Four-f Beasts (1658) 14 * * ‘T mni F Dsn. . 

that riddle she presently slew, xo* 1 tnierpitt 311055 ' 
I haue heard of thee, that thou canst ma ■ 
and dissolue doubts. 1842 Tennyson 7 rl( jdlc cf 

hadst not between death and birth Disso 
the earth. 

•II. Intransitive senses. w 

13. To lose its integrity or 
become disintegrated ; to vanish t ^a 

gradually, come to an end. Now 
asjg. from sense 14 , to melt , Je c f rtjj^ 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. XI. 49? A muim ^ te0 Jett 
putd they take. And myghtely ivith Cunt*JPi% 
Until this with the grapes so desoUe. 4 ^ * 

in. vii. 142 All ).• world..shal desolue A ) ^ j 

Per/. OV. de W. 1531) 254. H.s “»ff?i5d 1 .dis«lorf^ 
and the hole frame of the toyntes of h ,, 1 rMt Gh 
losed. 1610 Shaks.. 5W..IV. •■.WEfud h\‘V 
selfe, Yea, all which it inherit, shall • ^gj-e bjK 
insubstantial! Pageant faded I/»ue j 

x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blonds Lit- 
nothing like a mist. 179* 

The unsuccessful author, .dissolved away o*-' 

ness. 1820 Shelley Ode to Ltberty ’^5 A. 

dissolve, unburthened of their » . ^^solve^ 

Walks tp Talks Geol. Field 163 1 he >»«« on ^ U'L 
14- Tn bfontrift liauefietl, tO mCn* 


14. To become liquefied! 
Now rare or Obs. 


are or uus. • r nL r .«. 

r 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 448° Jg, S «' KS * 1 
sail expire, And dissolue as wax at *> 


Me * 



DISSOLVED. 

< 5 - Ad. 565 What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering ? 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg'. 1. 66 While Mountain Snows 
dissolve against the Sun. 1729 T. Cookf. Talcs, Proposals, 
%c. 40 The Wreck of Nature, the prodigious Day, When 
adamantine Rocks dissolv’d away. 2802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav . 
(1812) I. 9 The deep snow in the streets began to dissolve. 

b. To become liquefied by contact with or im- 
mersion in a liquid ; to melt ; to become diffused in 
a liquid, forming a solution. 

■ 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 297 The fruit [banana] 
put into your mouth, dissolves and yeelds a most incom- 
parable relish. 2677 ' Grew Solution of Salts in Anat. 
Plants vii. (1682) 299 The Crystals of Tartar .. wilt scarce 
at all dissolve in Water. 2718 Quincy Compi. Disp. 1. vi. 
25 We find Sugar will dissolve in the strongest Solution of 
Common Salt that can be made. 1873 A. W. Williamson 
Client . for Students (ed. 3) XL § 67 Olefiant gas dissolves 
considerably in water. 

16 . In various Jig. applications of prec. senses : 
To become faint,- faint away ; to become softened 
in feeling, to ‘ melt ’ (into tears, etc.) ; to become 
resolved into something else, like a solid becoming 
liquid. 

1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 203, I am almost ready to dis- 
solue, Hearing of.this. 2672 Cave Print. Chr. ill. ii. (1673) 
250 He dissolved into tears, a 2719 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1758 I. 177 The God dissolves in pity at her death. 2761 
Hume Iiist. Eng. III. lix. 279 He dissolved into a flood of 
tears. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gl. (1865) II. v. v. 99 Full of 
alarm dissolving into joy. 

16 . Of an assembly or collective body : To break 
up into its individual constituents ; to disperse ; to 
lose its aggregate or corporate character. 

2313 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 795 The company 
dissolved and departed. 2548 Patten Exped. Scott, in 
Arb. Garner III. 149 Our camp should, this day, dissolve. 
2667 Milton P. L. il 506 The Stygian council thus dis- 
solved. 2766 W. Gordon Gen. Countinglw. 30 When a 
fixed company dissolves. 2847 Tennyson Princess iv. 502 
She, ending, waved her hands : thereat the crowd flutter- 
ing, dissolved. 

17 . To lose its binding force or influence. 

2612 Shaks. Tentf. v. i. 64 The charme dissolues apace. 
£1750 Shenstone Elegies xi. 3 The charm dissolves; the 
aerial music ’s past. 

Dissolved (dizplvd) , fpl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Reduced to its elements, broken up, disinte- 
grated, destroyed, annulled, dispersed, put an end 
to, etc. : see the verb. 

. 2541 R. CorLAND Guydori s Quest. Chirurg. Cj, Nature., 
engendreth a flesshe for to holde y» dissolued parties. 2586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 52 The dissolued purpose 
of your good Intention. 2634-3 Brereton Trav. (Chetham 
Soc.) 157 We took up our lodging at Tinterden, a dissolved 
Abbey. 2659 Pearson Creed (1839) 366 The temple of 
Christ’s body was dissolved here, by the separation of his 
soul . . the raising of the dissolved temple was the quicken- 
ing of the body, a 2832 A. Kno xAVw, (1844) I. 62 There 
could be no thought of re-submitting to the long dissolved 
chains. 2872 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 37 
The lands of a dissolved monastery. 

2 , Melted; held in solution by a liquid : see Dis- 
solve 2. 

2707 Curios, in Husb. «$• Gard. 333 These dissolv’d Salts. 
2839 G. Bird Nat, Phil. 237 When various electrolytes are 
submitted in a dissolved, or fused state, to the action of the 
current from the voltaic battery. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 
216 All natural water, .contains such dissolved salts. 

t DissoTveless, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dissolve 
+ -less ; cf. quenchless , resistless , etc.] That 
cannot be dissolved ; indissoluble. 

2722 Cibber Perolla 11, To cut this Gordian of dissolveless 
Love. — - Lady's last Stake Prol. , Those dissolveless fetters. 
Dissolvent (diz^rlvent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
dissolvcnl-cm , pr. pple. of dissolvers to Dissolve. 
Cf. F. dissolvant .] 

A. adj. Having the power to dissolve, disinte- 
grate, liquefy, etc. ; solvent. ? Obs. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 104 Salt-peter.. abounds more with 
those Dissolvent particles, and therefore.. a snudl quantity 
of it will dissolve a great. 2691 Ray Creation (1714) 27 
Being mingled with some dissolvent juices. 2777 Macbride 
in Phil. Tratts. LXVIII. 119 note, On the dissolvent Power 
of Quicksilver. 

fig. 2840 M ill Piss. <5- Pise., Enf ranch. Women (1859) I I. 
436 The companionship of women ..often exercises a dis- 
solvent influence on high faculties and aspirations in men. 
<22876 M. Collins in Pen Sketches I. 212 Neither was 
constructive like Shakespeare, nor dissolvent, like Heine. 

B. sb. One who or that which dissolves. 

1 . spec. A substance having the power to dissolve 
or disintegrate other substances ; a solvent, a men- 
struum ; t formerly, in Med., a substance having 
the power of 1 dissolving ; morbid concretions, etc. 
(see Dissolve S). (Also 7-S cUssolvant as in F.) 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 68 If the menstruum 
or dissolvent be evaporated to a consistence. 2658 R. 
White tr. Digby's Pozvd. Syiup. (2660). 87 There is no dis- 
solvant in the world that can well calcine.. gold, but quick- 
silver. 2692 Ray Creation t. (1704) 215 Fire— the only 
Catholic Dissolvent. 27x8 Quincy Compi. Disp. 234 Several 
. . have flatter’d themselves, with obtaining - . a universal 
Dissolvent. 2821 Craig Led . Drmviug vii. 399 The alkali 
». being by nature a dissolvent of the ground. 

2. gen. and Jig. 

1833 F. Mahoney in Eraser's Mag. XI. 454 Wine is the 
great dissolvent of distrust. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Cnt. v. 
2 86 Dissolvents of the old European system of dominant 
ideas and facts we must all be. 2874 Motley Barncveld 
II. xv. 286 The only dissolvent of this Union was the 
intention to perpetuate slavery. 
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DISSTA3SDING-. 


Dissolver (dizpTvai). [f. Dissolve + -er k] 
One who or that which dissolves. 

1 . One who or that which breaks np, disintegrates, 
destroys, puts an end to, etc. : see the verb. 

2622 Bible Dan. v. X2.Dissoluing of doubts [marg. of a 
dissoluer]. . 2641 Milton Prel. Episc. (1852) 82 These men 
were the dissolvers of Episcop.acie. a 2735 Arbuthnot (J.), 
Fire, and the more subtle dissolver, putrefaction. 2883 
Sir M. Williams Relig. Th. in Ind. iii. 44 Rudra-Siva, the 
Dissolver and Reproducer. 

2 . A substance that dissolves another substance ; 
a solvent : see Dissolve 2 . 

2632 Biggs Nc 7 v Disp. T Zo Such dissolvers, as are wont' 
to be made of Aqua fortis and Regis, a 2788 Wesley 
Serm. lviii. Wks. iSri IX. 1x4 It is the universal men- 
struum, the dissolver of all things under the Sun. 

. 3 . a. An apparatus for dissolving some substance, 
b. A contrivance for producing dissolving views : 
see Dissolving ppl. a. b. 

2880 L. Lomas Alkali Trade 226 The top of the dissolver 
being covered with thin sheet iron. 2892 Daily News 
9 Feo. 3/5 Apropos of dissolving views, an automatic dis- 
solver has been lately invented which will work in any 
single lantern. 

Dissolvible, var. of Dissolvable. 
Dissolving", vbl. sb. [f. Dissolve + -iso 1 .] 
The action of the verb Dissolve (q.v.), in various 
senses ; dissolution. 

2398 Trevisa Barth, de P. K. xv 1. vi. (1495) 555 The 
cytrine auripigment .. hath vertue of dyssoluyng and tem- 
prynge. 2577 Hanmer Auc. Eccl. Hist. {1619) 32, I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of my dissolving 
is at hand. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 64/1 Moist 
through the dissolving of the Salt. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 270 Between the dissolving of one Parliament and 
the convoking of another. 

Dissolving, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That dissolves, in various senses; see the verb, 
a. trans. 

2620 Venner Via Recta vii. 251 The roots haue . . an 
opening and dissoluing faculty. 2822 Shelley Promcth . 
Unb. iv. 431 The dissolving warmth of dawn, 
b. intr. 

Dissolving views, pictures produced on a screen by a 
magic lantern, one picture being caused gradually to dis- 
appear while another gradually appears on the same field. 

2681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III., 554 The Crack of 
the dissolving World, that is sinking into eternal Ruins. 
2822 Shelley Hellas 2065 Faiths and empires gleam, Like 
wrecks of a dissolving dream. 2846 Mech. Mag. XLV. 486 
The present method of exhibiting the dissolving views. 
2886 A. Winchell Walks <jr Talks Geol. Field 278 The 
dissolving ice of the glacier. 

Hence DissoTvingly adv. 

2822 Mrs. E.. Nathan Langrcatlt II. 322 A whining 
effort to be dissolvingly sentimental 2832 Tennyson 
Elcanore 228 A languid fire creeps Thro’ my veins to all 
my frame, Dissolvingly and slowly. 

Dissonance (di’stfnans). [ad. L. dissondntia 
dissonance, discrepancy, f. dissondnt-em Dis- 
sonant ; see -ance. Cf. F. dissonance (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.)] 

1 . The quality or fact of being dissonant; an 
inharmonious or harsh sound or combination of 
sounds ; = Discord 3 a, 4. spec . in Music, A 
combination of tones causing beats (cf. Beat sb.i 
8 ), and thus producing a harsh effect ; also, a note 
which in combination with others produces this 
effect. 

2597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. Postscr., The Tralation of one of 
Persiushis Satyrs into English, thedifficultieand dissonance 
wherof shall make good my assertion. 2634 Milton Comus 
548 The . . roar . . filled the air with barbarous dissonance. 
2660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. 1. vii. 223 Making 
false Musick and committing dissonances. 27x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 29 r 7 What is Harmony to one Ear, maybe Dis- 
sonance to another. 2739 Melmoth Fitzosb. Lett. (2763) 64 
The harshness and dissonance of so unharmonious a sen- 
tence. 2795 Southey Joan of Arc vi. 180 With all the 
dissonance of boisterous mirth. 1875 Ouseley Harmony 
viii. 95 The intruded new sound . . is called a. Dissonance. 
The chord in which the Dissonance is heard, is called a Dis- 
cord. 2881 Broadhousf. Mus. Acoustics 301 The various ; 
degrees of dissonance are produced by beats. 
fig. 2873 Hamerton Intel/. Life v. vi. i96.Your shooting- 
coat, which was in tune upon the moors, is a dissonance 
amongst ladies in full dress. 

2 . Want of concord or harmony (between things) ; 
disagreement, incongruity; = Discord 2. 

2572 Hanmer Citron. Irel. (1633) 47 To reconcile the dis- 
sonance of varying writers. . 2735 Berkeley Def. Frce-thi 
in Math. § 43 The greatest dissonance, and even contrariety 
of opinions. 2826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. xlvit. (1828) IV. 
381 This puzzling variation and dissonance between the dif- 
ferent tribes. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (2879) I. iii. 83 The 
molecules, .are in dissonance with the luminous rays. 

t Drssonancy. Obs. [ad. L. dissondntia : 

see prec. and -ancv.] Dissonant quality. 

1 . = Dissonance i. 

1657 \V. Rand tr. Gassendis Life cf Peiresz tf. 247 Certain 
Treatises of Consonancies and Dissonancies. .andof musical 
composition or setting. 27x2 Shaftesb. Charac. iv. § 2 
(1737) I. 140 The rules of harmony will not permit it : the 
aissonancys are too strong, /bid. (1737I H. 402 In musick 
[there is] the chromatick kind, and skilful mixture of dis- 
sonancys. 

b. The combination of different sounds (m 
harmony), nonce-use. 

2622 G. S andys Ovid's Met. X. (1626)199 The Poet..hau- 
ing tun’d his strings, In dissonancie musical 1, thus sings. 


2 . = Dissonance 2. (The more usual sense.) 
2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, x. iii. 244 A dissonancie in 
opinions about dreames. 26x3 Jackson Creed 1. xxxii. § - 
229 Their stile, character, or dissonancie to Canonicall 
Scriptures. 2660 J er. Taylor Dud. Dubit. 1. iv, Those 
things, .haue no dissonancy from reason. 2702 C. Mather 
Magu. Chr. V. 11. (1852) 242 The objectors will find as much 
dissonancy from the scriptural example in their own prac- 
tice. 2748 J. Geddes Compos. Ant tents 351 He who loves 
not what he thinks good and honest . . dwells with discord 
and dissonancy. 

Dissonant (di •sonant' 1 , a. (sb.) [a. F. dissonant 
(13th c. in Littre), or ad. L. dissondnt-em, pr.pple. 
of dissondre to disagree in sound, sound diversely, 
differ, f. Dis- 1 + sondre to Sound.] 

. 1 - Disagreeing or discordant in sound, inharmon- 
ious ; harsh-sounding, unmelodious, janing. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 117 Dissonant and 
tarring dittyes. 2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 71 Phi. Which 
distances make discord or dissonant sounds? Met. All such 
as doe not make concords : as a second, a fourth, a seuenth. 
_x6ot Holland Pliny I. 9 As for the Moone, mortall men 
imagine, .[to] helpe her in such a case when she is eclipsed 
by dissonant ringing of basons. 2774 J. Bryant My t hoi. I. 
168 If the naine was dissonant, and disagreeable to their 
ear, it was rejected as barbarous. 2876 tr. Blase run's 
Sound \ ii. 109 To increase their resources, .musicians have 
been obliged, to have recourse to dissonant notes and 
chords. 

2 . Out of agreement, accordance, or harmony, in 
any respect ; disagreeing, incongruous, discordant, 
at variance, different. Const, from , to (rarely 
tenth). (The earlier sense in English.) 

2490 Canton Eneydos vii. 32 The maner of that countree. . 
was all dissonaunt & dishoneste in regarde to that of Dydo. 
2324 Cdl. Bainbridge in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. if. I. 226 
Thynges .. that be dissonant .. to your Graces honour or 
welthe of your Realme. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage , Descr. 
India (2864) 151 Opinions not altogether dissonant from the 
Scriptures. 26x3 Jackson Creed 1. ix. § 1. 44 His conceit is 
not dissonant vnto the sacred storie. 2769 Burke Late 
State Nat. Wks. 1842 I. 7s The interests .. before that 
time jarring and dissonant, were . . adjusted. 2792 A. 
Young Trav. France 260 An air of poverty and misery., 
quite dissonant to the general aspect of the country. 2856 
Brimley Ess., Angel in Ho. 337 Very dissonant from the 
innermost spirit of the poem. 28^7 Holland Bay Path 
xxxiv. 407 [He] found himself dissonant with the spirit 
of the colony. 2862 Maine Auc. Law iv. (1876) 84 An 
anomalous and dissonant jurisprudence. 

B. sb. A dissonant element ; a harsh sound of 
speech. 

(In quot. 2579 the meaning is doubtful.) 

1579 J- Jones Preserv. Bod/e fj Soule 1. xxxi. 66 Haue y* 
Alphabet letters in Iuorie. .or some other deuise conuenient 
. .to carry aboute with them, as first a, then b, after c, &c., 
then Consonants, after Dissonants, then Words, lastly Sen- 
tences. 2863 Emerson in Harper's Mag. Feb. (1884) 461/1 
Guttural consonants or dissonants. 

Bi’ssonantly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly In a 
dissonant manner ; discordantly. 

2799 E. Du Bois Piece of Fam. Blog. II. 199 Not very 
dissonantly from the Opinion of the reader. 2838 D. Jkk- 
rold Men of Char., M. Clear \\, The exclamation, .broke 
somewhat dissonantly on the conference. 

+ Di'SSOnate, a. Obs. [ad. L. dissondl-us , 
pa. pple. of dissondre.'] = Dissonant. 

2348 Gest Pr. Masse 220 The worshyp and praying to 
Christ at the masse . . is dissonate to the sacred Scripture. 
2660 Z. Crofton St. Peter's Bonds abide 34 Not onely 
different, .but also dissonat to his. doctrine. 2779-82 John- 
son L. P., Cosidey Wks. II. 66 His combination of different 
measures is sometimes dissonate and unpleasing. 
[Dissoned; see List of Spurious IVords.] 
Dissonons (di*sjn9s), a. rai‘c. [f. L. dis son- us 
dissonant + -ous.] Dissonant. 

2723 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. 284 Such dissonous con- 
cert of Canonical Musick. 

Hence DPssonously adv. 

2866 Mom. Star 18 Dec. 4/6 TJnmistakeably (nay . . most 
dissonously) the squelched rats will squeal. 

+ DissoTt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Sort v.] 
intr. Not to consort ; to be out of place, be incon- 
gruous. Hence Disso’rtmg ppl. a. 

2632 Brathwait Whimsies 66 tie [ajayler] holds nothing 
more unprofitable to one of his place than pi tty, or more 
dissorting than compassion. 

t DissonT, v. Obs. nonce-tod. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trails. To deprive of a soul. 

2622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sot. Occ. 11. (1637) x 74 M; -11 ! .. 
goeth..dis-sourd by the frailtie of the body to the captivitie 
of a grave. 

DiBsour, var. Disoub. 

Disspaire, diespare, obs. ff. Despair. 
Disspirit, Dissple, obs. ff. Dtspirit, Disple. 


sspread : see Disfread. _ 

)isspUT, v. Obs. nonce-tvd. [Dis- ;a.j 
s. To deprive (of spurs'. . _ _ 

jDrmttos-W. n'ars {v.bc, Bya Varl.t ofhis SpurrM 

lissqnrre, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] tram. 
leprive of the rank or t.tlc of squire, 
i Gayton Pleas. Notes m. vi. 109 It is in great 
me .. whether this Launce-Basnnado . . did dis-Squtre 

lissta-nding'. vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dis- t + 
<D v.l A withstanding. 

5 S ff/lfy Myst. m. 196 A-jtns VS J cy can mat no dys- 


: -DISSTATE. 
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DISTAFF. . 


+ Dissta*te, s'. Obs. Also 7 distate, [f. Dis- 
7 4 - State sb.] traits . To remove (a thing) from 
its state or position ; to deprive of state. 

1605 Daniel Trag. Philoias i. i. Wks. 1718 I. 318 Your 
Entertainments, GlftsandpublickGraceThat doth in jealous 
Kings distate the Peers. 16x4 Sylvester Bethulia’s Rescue 
v. 2 66 To supplant his throne, Bereave his sceptre . . and 
himself disstate. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 4 To distate the 
Truth of God and supplant the peace of the Churches. 

Dissuade (disw^’d), v. Forms ; 6-8 dis- 
swade, (6 dysswade, disuade, 6-7 <Ii-, rie- 
swade), 6- dissuade, [ad. L. dissuadc-re to ad- 
vise from or against, f. Dis- 1 + suadere to advise, 
urge ; cf. F. dissuader (16th c. in Hatz.-Barm.).] 

1. traits. To give advice against (a thing); to 
represent as unadvisable or undesirable. ? Obs. 

1513 More Rich. III Wks. 43 The quene . . damning the 
time that euer shee dissuaded the gatheryng of power aboute 
the kinge. 1538 Bale Thre Larues ix Perswadynge all 
truth, dysswadynge all iniury. 1560 Whitehorne Arte 
JParre (1573) 65a, To perswade or to diswade a thing vnto 
fewe is verye easie. 1622 E. Grimstone Hist. France 
1082 The Queene of Nauarre did much disswade this Alli- 
ance. 1667 Milton P . L. ix. 293 Not diffident of thee 
do I dissuade Thy absence from my sight. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. ix. 578 My friends. .With mild entreaties my design 
dissuade. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. V. iv. 438 The 
Nabob dissuaded any further preparations. 1842 Sir J. 
Stephen Reel. Biog Founders Jesuitism (1850) I. cos His 
, . friends anxiously dissuaded a journey so full of peril. 

2. trans. To advise or exhort (a person) against ; 
to disadvise, dehort {from). ? Obs. 

*•2534 tr. Pol. Pcrg. Hist. (Camden, No. 29) 195 The duke 
dyd the lesse disswade kinge Richerd from usurping the 
kingdome. 2555 Eden Decades Sect. 1., Peter Martyr’s 
Dedication (Arb. 63) Ascanius. .dissuaded me from my pur- 
pose. But seeing that I was fully resolued to departe . . re- 
quired me to wryte vnto hym. 2605 Camden Rem. (1637) 
246 Some disswaded him to hunt that day; but he resolved 
to the contrar)'. 1722 Addison Sped. No. 411 ^7 He par- 
ticularly dissuades him from knotty and subtle Disquisi- 
tions. 2766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. xiii, My wife very strenuously 
insisted. Mr. Burchell on the contrary dissuaded her with 
great ardour. 2848 Mozley Ess. Hist. <5- Theol. (1878) I. 
402 They dissuaded him from the contemplated step . . but 
admitted .. that, if he insisted upon it, they could not 
forbid it. 

absol. 1598 Barret Thcor. JVarrcs n. i. 29 To disswade 
from bad factions. 2793 Trial of Fy she Palmer 55 Palmer 
dissuaded from the publication. 

3. To divert or draw (a person) from a course 
or action by suasion or personal influence. 

1576 Fleming Partopl. Epist. 384 Yea I would (if I could) 
dissuade you from this intent. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 
11. (1882) 20 Which thing altogether dissuadeth them from 
their bookes. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Pref., Sufficient 
to disswade me from the undertaking. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia v. iii, I have tried what is possible to dissuade him. 
2823 F. Cussold Ascent Mt. Blanc 8 Matthieu Balmat . . 
refused to accompany us ; being dissuaded by his father. 
2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 241 The Peshwa having 
been with difficulty dissuaded .. from flying to Purandhar. 
2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 290 He., 
was easily dissuaded from this pursuit. 

absol. 2805 Southey Modoc in IP. xv, Gerald, .sought , . 
to dissuade By politic argument. 

Hence Dissuaded ppl. a., Dissua-ding- vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; also JJissua’der, one who dis- 
suades. 

2546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (R.) As though they were 
diswaders of marriage. 1552 Huloet, Disswaded, abhort~ 
at its. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Dcstoumement , 
a dissuading. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 82 
Epistles Dehorting and Djsswading. 2643 Milton Divorce 
Introd. (1851)9 A civil, an indifferent, a sometime disswaded 
Law of manage, . 2880 Kinclake Crimea VI. vL 245 
Carrying all the dissuaders along with it. 

Dissttadent (disw£i*dent). rare. [ad. L. dis- 
suadeni-em , pr. pple. of dis sudd ere to Dissuade.] 
One who or that which dissuades. 

1855 Ess. Intuit. Mor. 243 It sets forth as the dissuadent 
from Vice, the Pain of remorse. 

Dissuasion (diswci-san). [ad. L. dissudsion- 
etn, n. of action f. dissuadere to Dissuade ; or perh. 
a. F. dissuasion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action, or an act, of dissuading ; advice or exhorta- 
tion against something ; dehortation. 

_ 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (2531) 289 But to this false disswasyon, 
it is soone answered. 2549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 
Ephesians Pro!., With slaunderous dissuasions, & perplexe 
impertinent interpretations. 1597 Bacon (title), A Table of 
Coulers, or apparances. of good and euill, and their degrees 
as places of perswasion and disswasiofi. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress , Counsel iv, Ev‘n thy Dissuasions me persuade. 
2823 De Quincey Lett. Educ. 1. (i860) 8 This chapter, .is a 
dissuasion from Herder, 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. xiii. 
He had not the courage to utter any words of dissuasion, 
2868 Browning Ring 4 ' xn. roo But for the dissuasion 
of two eyes . . He had abstained, nor graced the spectacle. 

f b. The condition of being dissuaded ; a per- 
suasion of the opposite. Obs. 

2553 Bale Gardiner’s De Pera Obed. (ed. 3) Av, He 
runneth post haste into a contrarye Dissuasion. 

Dissuasive (disuv l *siv), a. and sb. [f, L. type 
*dissuasiv-us, f. dissuds - ppl. stem of dissuadere ; 
sec Dissuade and -iye; cf. F. dissuasif -ivei] 

A. adj. Tending to dissuade ; characterized by 
dissuasion; dehortatory. 

1600 W. M. I fan in Mccme (1849) 12 If I : should extract 
the best counsell I coufde, being disswasive from your 
lobacko- taking, you would take it msnuffe. 1684 Penney Iv. 


A rchives 1 . 88 Examples that have such a dissuasive power 
upon men. 174a Fielding J. Andrews m. ii, The dissua- 
sive speech of Andromache- __ 2848 Lytton Harold il 1, 
Despite all dissuasive ejaculations. 

B. sb. A dissuasive speech or argument ; that 
which tends or is intended to dissnade. 

1629 tr. Her-odian (1635) 25 This strong Disswasive of 
Pompeianus did. .somewhat abate the edge of the young 
Emperour. 1664 Jer. Taylor (title), A Dissuasive from 
Popery, addressed to the people of Ireland. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 92 p 5 A Dissuasive from the Play-House. 2830 
Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 2846 I. B6 The success of 
persuasives or dissuasives . . must always bfc directly pro- 
portioned .. to the strength of the principle addressed. 
2894 Baring-Gould Kitty Alone II. 223 To look with im- 
patience, .upon all dissuasives. 

Hence Dissua*sively adv ., Dissua*siveness sb. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Diss uasi veil ess , dissuasive Quality. 
2864 Webster, Dissuasivcly. 2881 H. James Portr. Lady 
xxiv, ‘Ah, really, Countess’, murmured Madame Merle 
dissuasively. 

t Disstia'SOry, a. Obs. [f. L. type *dis- 
sitasori-us, f. dissuasor dissuader: see -out. Cf. 
It. disuasorio ‘ disswading, discouraging’ (Florio).] 
= Dissuasive a. 

c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII , 90 The said 18 
chapter is partly dissuasory, partly teaching. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 228 Of Epistles Dehortatorie, and 
Disswasorie. 

B. sb. « Dissuasive sb. 

1844 Jeffrey Centrib. Ed. Rev. IV. 273 This person.. has 
ill luck in all his dissuasories [orig. (in Ed. Rev . Oct. 2825, 
362) dissuasions.] 

•)■ Dissubje'ction. Obs. nonce-svd. [Dis- 9.] 
The opposite of subjection ; disobedience. 

2673 O. Walker Educ. 151 Dis-subjection to Laws and 
Magistrates. 

Dissubsta’ntiate, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- 6.] 
trails. To deprive of substance or substantiality. 

2872 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 368 Hume and Positivism 
dissubstantiate spirits. 

DiBsue, variant of Dizzue. 

+ Drssuetude. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. dis- 
suetudo (Ambrose 397) a becoming disaccustomed, 
disusing, f. dissuct- ppl. stem of dis sue sc ere = 
desuesefre , to become unaccustomed to, f. Pis- 4 + 
stcescere to become used to .] = Desuetude. 

<22639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch.Scot. vi. (2677) 464 His long 
dissuetude of the Country-language, .made him unuseful at 
first. 1755 Johnson s. v. Disuse 1, Cessation of use, dissue- 
tude.; want of practice. 

Dissui'table, a. rare. [Dis- 10.] Not suit- 
able, unsuitable. So Dissni ted ppl. a. 

2807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. 295 The sort of frame 
through which it was seen [was] not dissuitable to the 
picture. 1820 — Lett . (1856) III. 189 Hexameters .. are in 
no respect dissuited to the genius of our language. 

Dissunder (dissffndpi), v. [f. Dis- i or 5 +- 
Sunder vi] trans. To sunder, sever, dissever. 
Hence Dissu/ndered ppl. a separated, dis- 
severed. 

1580 T. M(ulc aster] in Bard's Alv. To Rdr. i, Like Be£ 
he manie a yeere did moile. In large wide fields, that far 
dissundred beef. 26x5 Chapman Odyss. 1. 36 He himself 
solemniz’d a retreat To th’ Aethiops, far dissunder ’d in 
their seat. 2642 H. More Song of Soul 1. in. xxv. Who 
can this strength dissunder? 2808 J. Barlow Columb. ix. 
450 Diffused o’er various far dissunder’d lands. 2855 
Singleton Aeneid vm. 438 The Gorgon .. Her eyeballs 
rolling with dissundered neck. 

Dissury, obs. form of Dysury. 
t Disswee'ten, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
deprive of sweetness ; to unsweeten. 

2622 W. Wh ateley God’s Hitsb. il 82 The gawdes of this 
world would not .. beguile vs, the cumbers of this world 
would not. .gawle vs, if wee did dis-sweeten the one . . and 
dis-imbitter the other. 2647 Trapp Marrow Gd. Auth. in 
Comm. Epist. etc. 656 An evil, unquiet conscience will 
extremely dissweeten a full cup of outward comforts. 2667 
Flavel Saint Indeed (jy^) 225 That fellowship is so dis- 
sweetened by remaining corruptions. 

Dissyde, obs. form of Decide. 

Dissyllabe : see Disyllabe. 

Dissyllabic, -able, etc. : see Disyllabic, 
Disyllable, etc. 

Dissymmetric (dissime-trik), a. =next. 

2884 Tyndall Introd. to Life of Pasteur 17 He may 
comfort himself by the assurance that the conception of a 
dissymmetric molecule is not a very precise one. 

Dissymmetrical ( dis sime*trikal), a . [Dis- 
10.] a. The opposite of symmetrical, b. Sym- 
metrical, but in opposite directions, like the two 
hands. 

In Chem. said spec, of crystals having two corresponding 
forms, but turned in different directions (like an object and 
its reflexion in a mirror); also of molecules in which’ the 
atoms are supposed to be thus arranged. 

2867 G. Masson tr. Janet’s Materialism 75 T wo substances 
are called dissymmetrical when they are absolutely similar 
in all respects, except that they are opposed to each other 
like the two hands in the human body. ^ 1880 Clemenshaw 
I Pur tz’ Atom. Tit. 303_The dissymmetrical compounds thus 
formed are. .a mixture in equal proportions of dextro-rotatory 
and lasvo-rotatory bodies. 1884 Tyndall Introd. to Life of 
Pasteur xj Pasteur invoked the aid of helices and magnets, 
with a view to rendering crystals dissymmetrical at the' 
moment of their formation. 

Hence Dissymmetrically adv. 

2880 Clemenshaw JPurtz’ Atom. Th. 303 Dissymmetri- 
cally opposed compounds. 


Dissymmetry (dis,smetri). [Dis-n.i * 
Lack or absence of symmetry, b. Symmetry 1$. 
tween two objects, disposed in opposite directions" 
snch as the right and left hands or feet, or between 
crystals alike in all respects, save that their angles 
lie opposite ways. 

184s Stocquf.ler Hnndll;. Brit. India (1854) Tp 
larger vessels of the country, pleasant to look upon cvea fr 
their strange dis-symmetry and their consequent uawid<£ 
n ess. 1876 tr. S chnlzenbergeds Ferment. 6 1 n a remark!?* 
lecture on molecular dissymmetry M. Pasteur had establish^ 
an important distinction between artificial organic products. 
i88x W. SrorriswooDE in Nature XXIV. 546 There is a 
dissymmetry at the two ends of a batter)', 18^ Daily Ah* 
30 Sept. 7/2 Pasteur. . propounded the theory that rookcriir 
dissymmetry, which is noticed when a beam of poUri*! 
light is caused by certain solutions to rotate, was character, 
istic of living matter and its products. 

Dis syrup athy (disisimipaju). iwnct-wd. [Dis- 
9.] Absence of sympathy. 

i860 Worcester cites Johnston. 

Dissynagogue, v. nonce-wd. [Dis- ;c.] 
trans. To punish by casting out of the syna- 


gogue. 

a 2655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677)225 The synagogues had 
a form of dissynagoguing offences. 

Distache, early form of Detach v. 

+ DistaxHe, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 714- Tackle 
sbi] trans. To deprive (a ship) of its tackle. Hence 
Dista’ckled ppl. a deprived of tackle. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. n. Prose Add. {1612) 334 Atlenjth 
these instruments of their long wandnngs .. tossed thsr 
distackled Fleete to the shore of Libya. 

Dis tad. (drst&d), adv. [f. stem of Dist-a>7+ 
-ad : cf. Dextbad.] In the direction of the end or 
distal part of a limb, etc. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anal. Nomen. 1 66 DislaJ x tonards 
the distant aspect. 1808 — Muscular Motions 44 J A small 
bone extending a short way distad on the leg. jBjaMiVArr 
Elan. Aral. iv. (1873) 17s The phalanges .. decreasing c 
length distad. x88z Wilder & Gage Aunt. Tcchiufi thus 
we say, the elbow is distad of the shoulder ..thehufflous 
extends distad from the shoulder. 

Distaff (drstaf). Forms : I distmf,4-5 
5 dysestafe, 5-6 dyataf(fe, 6-7 distaffe, 5j. 
taff. PI. distaffs (5-7 distaves). [OE .dtsltj, 
supposed to be for dis- or disc-stxf the secen 
element being the sb. Staw ; dis or dist is a PF- 
identical with LG. dicsse (Bremen Wbcli.) a 
of flax on a distaff, and connected with Dize, 

‘ to put tow on a distaffe’ (Ray).] 

1 . A cleft staff about 3 feet long, on which, M IM 
ancient mode of spinning, wool or flax was ■ 
It was held under the left arm, and the fibres 0 
material were drawn from it through the 


the left hand, and twisted spirally by the torc™v 
and thumb of the right, with the aid of the 


spindle, round which the thread, as it was 


or span, was wonnd. , 

c 1000 /I'.i.i nic Glass, in Wr.-WQlcker iss/ai , 

C1386 Chaucer Nun’s Br.T. 563 uolti) HI- 33 

dystaf in hir hand. i 3 s 7 1k , evis ^ TfL dhtaf. 
Sardanapallus spynnynge reed selk at pc a&suk 
PM. Vcc. in WrAVulcker 7S4/M ^ cel "'’tgt sol 
1489 CaxtoH Faytes cf A. 1. 1. n Wym'n com) W^,,. 
entremete but to spynne on the dismi. 

Hush. § 146 Let tliy dystafle be alwaye 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m. iv. I. n- 


left their shops, women their distaves. 1675 1697 

(1677) 78 Others with their distaves sa r j.A e yply'ii; 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 475 One common L j n WocH- 
their Distaffs full With carded Locks of blue [htlf 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf iii. Serving wenches.-saii ^ l((: 
distaffs. 2872 R. Ellis Ca tullus Ixiv. 3 J 2 .®* Rocs 
[hand] upbore in wool soft-hooded ad * n0Vk * cotaisoo 
Text. Fair. 2 Spinning from a distaff is e>en non cv 
..all through Italy. % i Tl 

b. In proverbial and figurative p : j ot 
have tow on onds distaff : to have or 
trouble in store (obs.), , fC t off 

CX386 Chaucer Millers T. 588 He ha J?s fid- 

his distaf Than Gerueys knew, a x 4 2 ® {tpvpne Mf* 
Princ. 2226 Towe on my dystaf have p r fiu. ll-d*?.’ 
. . than ye wote of yit. x5«Ld, Berne ^ ^ ^ b 
[clxx.1 520 In shorte space he shall h u C YTVOonfj'” # ‘ 
dystafle than he can well spynne. . jj 

' - - -- • mr. some of tnem 1S53 u 


(1867) 60 If they f)Te me, some 


towe on their distaues, than they can we«P 
Bronte Villettc xxv, The whole of m> P 


off the distaff. 

2 . The staff or 'rock of a 


J 1 andspinmng-" t ' t! ' 
ilaced- 


tajf the staff ofa spinning-wheel, to ’ ''^5 jjavrn. . 
or tow is tied and from which the thr 

3 . As the type of women’s wod _or oc .1 g 

rx 3 86 Chaucer Monk’s Pro! 19 She to # ' 

And crieth . . I wol haue thy kn) f A JVi j,. i/ ( J 

distaf and go spynne. »«<« 
change names at home, and ciue tn «n, ; f oivn- 
band! hands. 26x2 - Cymb. v. t0& La=f*ri 

nesse, which could haue tumd A v0 mcn 

B. Harms Padual's Iron 

assailed the Town-House, that it * Safi***. LVib* 

them retire to the distaffe. S Jo such A *** 

I blush that we should owe our hy* « j lis dc!t^ tc p 
taffs l n 2839 Praed Poems 
Seemed fitter for the distaff than 
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b. Hence, symbolically, for the female sex, 
female authority or dominion; also, the female 
branch of a family, the ‘ spindle-side 5 as opposed 
to the 1 spear-side’; a female heir. 

1494 Faryan Ckron . viu 329 He wolde not haue so noble 
a lordshyp runne amonge, or to be deuydydatwene so many 
dystauys [i.e. his four daughters]. 1602 Cakew Cornwall 
(1723} 152 b, M. Militon .. whose sonne being lost in his 
trauaile beyond the seas, enriched 6 distaffs with his inherit- 
ance. 1644 Howell Eng. Tears (1645) ]8o Some say the 
Crozier, some say the Distaffe was too busie. 1659 B. Harris 
ParivaFs Iron Age 51 The Kingdom is hereditary, and for 
want of an heir male, it falls to tne Distaff. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey) s.v. Distaff., The Crown of France never falls 
to the distaff.^ 1862 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. (1865) III. ix. i. 63 
Old Anton being already fallen into the distaff, with nothing 
but three Granddaughters. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as disiaff-business , -right, 
-woman ; distaff side, the female branch of a house 
or family; distaff’s or St. Distaff’s day, the day 
after Twelfth Day or the Feast of the Epiphany, 
on which day (Jan. 7) women resumed their spin- 
ning and other ordinary employments after the 
holidays; also called rock-day ; distaff cane, a 
species of reed, the stems or canes of which are used 
for distaffs, arrows, fishing-rods, etc. ; distaff 
thistle, a name of Carthamus lanatus (Cirsiutn 
lanatnm ), from its woolly flowering stems. 

1593 Shahs. Rich, II, hi. ii ; 118 Against thy State Yea 
Distaffe-Women manage ruslie Bills, a 1633 Lennard tr. 
Charron's Wisd. m. vii. § 6 (1670) 409 This inconvenience 
followeth the friendship of married couples, that it is mingled 
with so many other strange matters, children, parents of the 
one side and the other, and so many other distaff-businesses 
that do many times trouble and interrupt a lively affection. 
1648 Herrick Hespcr ., St, Distaff's Day, Partly worke and 
partly play Ye must on S. Distaff’s day. [ibid.. Give 
S. Distaffe all the right. Then bid Christmas sport good 
night.] 17x5 Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXIX. 234 This 
diners from the Distaff-Thistle in having its upper Stalks 
woolly like Cobwebs. 3869 Hazlitt Prov. <5- Phrases 304 
On St. Distaff’s Day, neither work nor play. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n. , Distaff Cane, A ruudo Donax. 1890 Temple Bar 
Mag , : Nov. 311 ‘ Is there insanity in Byng’s blood/’ Not 
certainly on the distaff side, the side of his eminently sane 
and wholesome mother. 1895 Pollock & Maitland Hist. 
Eng. Law II. 303 For a male to get a share by ‘distaff 
right ’ [pure colt] was by no means uncommon. 

Distain (dist£ l ‘n), v. arch. Forms: 4 de-, 
disteign, 4-6 de-, disteyne, 5 destayne, 5-6 
dysteyn, 5-7 distayn(e, 6 desteine. Sc. distene, 
{pa.pple. distaint), 6-7 destaine, distein(e, dis- 
taine, 6-9 destain, 6- distain. [a. OF. dcsleindre 
(stem desteign -), mod.F. diteindre = Pr. destengner, 
Sp. destenir , Com. Rom. f. des-, Dis- 1 + L. tingcre 
to dye, colour. Tinge. The prefix has been con- 
formed to the L. type.] 

1 . trans. To imbue or stain (a thing) with a 
colour different from the natural one ; to discolour, 
stain, dye, tinge. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 65 Whan his visage is so desteigned. 
1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. in. ii, The tears that so 
distain my cheeks. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ill. xlix. 9 , 1 found 
her golden girdle cast astray Distaynd with durt and blood. 
x6xz Drayton Poly-olb. viii. 113 The Romans that her 
streame distained with their gore. 1704 Oldmixon Blenheim 
iii. xi Whose golden Sands are now detain’d with Blood. 
1839 Bailey Festus xxi. (1852) 382 Like autumn's leaves 
distained with dusky gold. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To defile ; to bring a blot or 
stain upon ; to sully, dishonour. 

1406 Hoccleve Misrule 340 Among an heepmyname is 
now desteyned. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 159 Make fade 
the floures Of Englysshe state, and disteyne oure honnoures. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. iii. 322 You hauing.Lands, and 

blest with beauteous wiues, They would restraine the one, 
distaine the other, a 1622 Ainsworth A nnot. Song Sol. 
v. 3, I washt my feet, how shall I them, distaine 7 CX750 

Shenstone Elegies ix. 39 A soul distain’d by earth and 
gold. 1788. Burns Macphcrson's Farewell v, May coward 
shame distain his name, The wretch that dare not die ! 1873 
Morris Love is Enough 107 Surely no shame hath de- 
stained thee. 1873-4 Dixon Two Queens IV. xx. vL 93 You 
would not that..l should so distain mine honour or con- 
science. 

+ 3 . To deprive of its colour, brightness, or 
splendour ; to dim ; to cause to pale or look dim ; 
to outshine. Obs. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2i6.Alceste is here that al that 
may desteyne. Ibid. 274 (Fairf. MS.) As the sonne wole 
the fire disteyne So passeth al my lady souereyne. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple I si. ,vi. ix, These lights the Sunne 
distain. 

Hence Distai'ned ppl. a., Distarning vbl. sb. 
a 1483 Liber Niger va Househ. Ord. 69 Which monght be 
made . . ne ware the adventure of distaynynge of all that 
other part. 1580 Hollyband. T reas. Fr. Tong, Euldidisse- 
ment , a dishonestie, a distayning, a defiling. 1590 Marlowe 
2 nd Pt. Tamburl. tv. i, Shame of nature, which Jaertis* 
stream.. Can never wash from thy distained brows ! 1838 
Lytton Calderon viii, Distained and time-hallowed walls. 
tDistai‘11, sb.' Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. vhj 
Tint, stain, colouring. 

1581 Rich Farewell (1846) 133 To fumishe me with colours 
to make the perfect distaine of the beautie in your face. 

•J* Distarnted, pa. pplc. Obs . noncc-wd. [f. 
Dis- 5 + Taint v.] Infected, corrupted . 

1599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 44 From egges of euery 
creature good, Sprang nought distainted but this little 
broode. 


Distal (di’stal), a. [f. stem of Dist-ant + -At, 
after dorsal \ ventral, etc.] Anal. Situated away 
from the centre of the body, or from the point of 
origin (said of the extremity or distant part of a 
limb or organ) ; terminal. Opp. to proximal. 

.1808 J. Barclay Muscular Motions 415 The bones of the 
distal phalanx. 1814 J. H. Wishart tr. Scarpa's Treat. 
Hernia p. xvi. Each pair of the extremities.. have a proxi- 
mal and a distal end; the former being that nearest the 
trunk, the latter that most remote. 1875 Darwin Inseciiv. 
PI. x. 251 From the distal to the basal end of a leaf. J881 
Mivart Cat 37 The paw is the distal part of a limb. 

b. trails/. I 

. 7882 D. Hooper in Standard 10 Oct. 2/2 The drainage- 
pipes are. .very imperfectly .. connected at their proximal 
or house termination, although they must, by the Act, be 
well connected at their distal or main drain termination. 
1885 Klein Micro-argan. # Dis. (1886) 20 The distal end of 
the tube is introduced.. into the neck of the sterilised flask. 
1894 Wcstm. Gaz. 20 June 3/2 The distal message can be 
reproduced type-written. 

Distally (di’stali), adv. [f. prec. + -LT 2 .] 
In a distal direction ; at the distant or outer end. 

1870 Rolleston Aniru. Li/e 12 Their distally bifid trans- 
verse processes increase in size. 1872 Mivart Eletn. Auat. 
71 Ribs may also bifurcate distally. 

Distance (drstans), sb. Forms: 3 destance, 
4 -aunce, distawns, 4-6 distans, dis-, dys- 
taunce, 5 dis-, dystawnce, distauns, 3- distance, 
[a. OF. destance , distance (13th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
distantia ‘standing apart’, hence ‘separation, 
opening (between); distance, remoteness;’ differ- 
ence, diversity f. distant-em pr. pple., Distant. 
By a further development, OF. destance had the 
sense * discord, quarrel ’, which was also the earliest 
in Eng. In senses adopted directly from Latin, the 
form distance was used in OF., and this soon be- 
came the only form in Eng. The chronological 
appearance of the senses does not correspond to the 
logical development in L.] 

I. [from OF. destance discord, quarrel.] 

+ 1 . The condition of being at variance ; discord, 
disagreement, dissension; dispute, debate. 

(After 1600, passing into the sense of * estrangement, cool- 
ness ; cf. sense 8.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 51 1 The barons sende^ to the King 
Philip of France, That he hom sende socour in this luther 
destance. 137S. Barbour Bruce vii. 620 Emang thame su- 
danly Thair raiss debate and gret^ distans. 1393 Gower 
Con/. III. 348 And thus w6 fellen in distaunce My prest 
ana I. a 1400 Oclonian 1523 He was y-take with greet 
destaunce And other kynges four, c x43o;Lydg. Min. Poems 
(1840) 60 (Matz.) Triew people to sette at distaunce. c 1470 
Harding Citron, cun. i, In Wales Morgan made war & 
great distaunce. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclvii. 578 
They were in suche vnyte, that there was no dystaunce 
amonge them. 1605 Shaks. Macb. hi. i. 115. *667 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 18 This, .do breed a kind of inward distance 
between the King and the Duke of York. 1752 Fielding 
Amelia n. ii, There was some little distance between them, 
which I hoped to have the happiness of accommodating. 

+ b. With a and pi. An instance of this; a 
quarrel, a disagreement ; in later use, an estrange- 
ment. Obs. 

# c XZ90 Bckct 1267 in V. Eng . Leg. 1 . 142 A destaunce 
is isproungue li^tliche in Engelonde, J?at destourbez al Jrat 
Iond. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 570 Subbe b er was at Londone 
a lute destance, ich wene. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 
294 Bituex kyng of France & er l e William Was bat 
tyme a distance, c 1430 Lydg. Bochas iii. vii. (1554) 79 a, 
He told them plainly of a great distaunce. .andadiscencion. 
1650 B. Discolliminium 30 It would allay and heale many 
great distances, and procure many .. friends. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 10 Sept., There have been some late distances 
between his lady and him. 

c. Without distance : without debate, discord, 
or opposition ; often parenthetically qualifying the 
statement : Without dispute or contradiction, as- 
suredly, ‘ ywis Obs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 2032 In March moneth, the Kyng of 
Fraunce Went to ship without distaunce. ci 400 Cato's 
Morals 320 in Cursor M. p. 1673, & J>ou se chaunce, 
[co]me wib-out distaunce, first pou hit take. ^1430 Syr 
Tryarn. X017 And let owre londys be in pees, Wythowtyn 
any dystawnce. C1460 Toumeley Myst. 21 Sex hundreth 
yere and od have I, without distance, In erth. .liffyd. 14.. 
CokivohTs Daunce 136 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 44 After mete 
with out distans. The cokwolds schuld together danse. 

II. [from L. distantia in sense * difference ’-] 

+ 2 . Difference, diversity. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Dent. i. 17 Noon shal be distaunce of per- 
sones. X481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 46 She gyueth to one 
somme thyng that another hath not in hym, how be it that 
noman can perceyue any distaunce. 1556 Aurclio $ I sab. 
(1608J G vij, There is yet founde in suche errour grete dis- 
tance betwene affection and reason. 

III. [from L. distantia, F. distance , in the sense 
of ‘ being apart in space ’.] 

3 . The fact or condition of being apart or far off 
in space; remoteness. 

1594 Carew Huartc's Exam. Wits (1616) 23 Places . . 
that are not more than a little league in distance. 1660 
Hickeringill y ajnaica (x66x) 54 Distance and absence 
usually enhanceth the affections of near friends. 1709 PorE 
Ess. Crii. 174 Which.. Due distance reconciles to form and 
grace. 1799 Campbell Pleas. HoPe j. 7 ’ 11 s distance lends 
enchantment to the view. 1820 Shelley Let. to M. Gis- ■ 
borne 287 Afar the Contadino’s song is heard, Rude but | 
‘made sweet by distance. 


DISTANCE. 


4 . The. extent of space lying between any two 
objects ; the space to be passed over before reach- 
ing an. object. With a and pi., an intervening 
space. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 123/1 Distawnce of place [P. or 
space] betwene ij thyngys, distancia. a 1541 Wyatt in 
ToticlFs Misc. (Arb.) 74 when I think vpon the distaunce, 
and the space : That doth so farre deuide me from my 
dere desired face. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc jo 
The sterres kepe one uniforme distance in moving. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. fg Mor. 96 'Ther is too great a distance 
betweene us and thee. # 1663 Gerbier Counsel 34 A Head 
[consists] of so many distances between the one Eye and 
the other. 1690 Locke Hum. JJnd. it. xiii. (R.) This space 
consider’d barely in length between any two beings, with- 
out considering anything else between ’them, is called dis- 
tance. X7IZ J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 160 The 
Plants are spaced out . . at three Foot Distances, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 66_The width of the fissure seemed to 
be fairly^ within jumping distance. x86S Lockyer Elcrn. 
Astron. ii. § 7 (1879) 38 Astronomers now know the distance 
of the Sun from _the Earth. 1891 Spectator 28 Feb., The 
wedge-formation is abandoned, .and the ducks fly In'single 
file, though the ‘distances’ are always accurately kept. 

J b. Lineal extent. Obs. rare. 

iS8z N. Lichefield tr. Castauhcda's Conq. E . Ind. xxix. 
72 b, Whether it were a firme lande, as it did appeare . . by 
the great distance of the Coast that they had found. 

5 . Technical applications of 4. a. Milit. The 
space between man and man when standing in 
rank ; also the space between the ranks. 

_ Distance 0/ divisions* is the number of paces, of thirty 
inches each, comprised in the front of any division or body, 
and is nearly three-fourths of the number of files’ (Stoc- 
queler 1853). Distance 0/ the bastion ( Forti ‘a term 
applied to the exterior polygon* (ibid.). 

1635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. vi. (1643) 24 Distance is the 
space of ground, betweene man and man, either in file, or 
Ranke. 1690 S. Sewall Diary 24 Mar. (1878) I. 316, I goe 
into the field, pray with the South Company, Exercise 
them in a few Distances, Facings, Doublings. 1833 Regul. 
Instr. Cavalry 1. 67 Take Distance .. A horse’s length and 
half distance. Ibid. 122 The Files prove distance as di- 
rected. 1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Matt. (1862) x6 Open 
to quarter (or wheeling) distance from the front. 


b. Fencing. A definite interval of space to be 
observed between two combatants. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jitl. ji . iv. 21 He fights as you sing 
pricksong, keeps time, distance, and proportion, he rests 
his minum, one, two, and the third in your bosom. x6rx 
— Wint. T. il L 233 In these times you stand on distance : 
your Passes, Stoccado’s, and I know not what. 1684 R. H. 
School Recreat. 74 Being within Distance, approach with 
your first Motion. 1809 Roland Fencing 31 The words 
measure and distance are frequently used promiscuously, 
they being synonymous in Fencing. 

c. Horsc-raciiig. The space measured back from 
the winning-post which a horse must have reached, 
in a heat-race, when the winning horse has covered 
the whole course, in order not to he ‘distanced’ 
or disqualified for subsequent heats. 

(The practice is obsolete in England, but not in U. S., 
where ‘ distances ’ varying according^ to the length of the 
course are in use in trotting and running races.) 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. v. (1686) 75 A Horse-length 
lost by odds of Weight in the first Tram, may prove a. dis- 
tance in the streight Course at last ; for the Weight is the 
same every Heat tho his strength be not. 1723 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 6172/4 The Horse., that wins two Heats and saves 
his Distance a third too, wins the Plate. x8xo Sporting 
Mag. XXXVI. 241 When about two distances from home 
. . his colt hung upon the former. X875 * Stonehenge * 
Brit. Sports 11. 1. xiv. § 2. 490 A round, flat course, short 
of two miles by a distance. ^894 Standard 20 Oct. 6/1 
The 2000 yards— a mile and a distance, * distance ’ being the 
term for a measurement of 240 yards — of the new Cam- 
bridgeshire course. 

f d. Mus. An interval. Obs. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 1x6 No other liu- 
inge creature.. perceaueth the concordaunte and discordant 
distaunces of soundes, and tunes. 1684 R. H. School 
Recreat. 120 Two lesser Distances . . named Semitones. 
1797 Monthly Mag. III. 226 They exhibit the author as 
straining after novelty by eccentric distances, and by move- 
ments out of cathedral time. 

e. In various technical phrases, as Focal d.. 
Polar d., Zenith d., etc. : see also these words. , 

1696 Phillips, Distance .. in Navigation .. signifies the 
number of Degrees, Leagues, &c., that a Ship has fail d 
from any purposed point; or the Distance in Degrees, 
Leagues, &a, of any two Places. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., 
Line 0/ Distance , in perspective, is a right line drawm from 
the eye to the principal point . . Point 0/ Distance, in per- 
spective, is a point in the horizontal line at such distance 
from the principal point, as is that of the eye from e 
same. 1762 Falconer Shipsvr. 1. 748 Thus height 
polar distance are obtain’d, Then latitude and 
gain’d. 1795 Ceull. Mag. 54 iA Objects .. placed bejond 
the focal distance. .819 Jas. Wilson Dut. Astral- J, The 
distance of any place is found by subtracting the 
of the preceding part, or its v ; c 2 -, 

sncceeding part. 185, Nat. PMlas.. '‘inducting 

(Useful Knotvl. Soc.) The d'S'?” 0 ' “h the 
bodies requisite for the transfer of elec ty 
air, or what is 

Navig. 1. u.JrzThe I * are dJJed nautical distances, 
lines the angles ca ^ common wo rd .. is very 

1837 \ A angular distance, meaning the angle 

frequently ap^ied to angU vQ j ncIllde .. 

of separation which duecuo distance always 

In the appar ent , sphere ^of^ £ ncyc l m ArM! . Glosl, 

meansangulardKMce.^1^^.^ ^ difUncc of 

fyl Tvom the pictfre’in a line perpendicular to the plane 
thereof. 
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DISTANT. 


DISTANCE. 

' Q* jfis* Remoteness, or degree of remoteness, in 
any relation to which spatial terms are transferred 
or figuratively applied ; e.g. in likeness, relation- 
ship, allusion, degree, etc. ‘Ideal disjunction, 
mental separation’ (J.). 

1667 Wood Li/e (O.vf. Hist. Soc.) II. 10S This . . was soe 
much resented that Mr. Vernon in a sermon at^ S. Mane’s 
told the auditory at a distanceof it [i. e. by a distant allu- 
sion], 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India fc P. 93 A Shiek is a 
I Cousin too, at a distance, a 1715 Burnet Otmi Time (1823) 
I, 393 They did it at so great a distance, that . , there was 
no danger of misprision of treason. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heal § 301 Some [substances] being near their melting- 
points, others at a great distance from them. 1875 Maine 
Hist, hist . ii. 30 The mistake .. I conceive to have been 
an effect of mental distance. 1876 Mozley Univ , Semi. 
iii. (1877) 67 The distance of an end raises the rank of the 
labour undergone for it. 

+ 7. Position (high or low) with respect to others; 
class, rank. Obs. rare. 

1655 Fuller C/t. Hist. vm. ii. § 33, I am not satisfied in 
what distance properly to place these persons. Some . . 
will account it too high, to rank them amongst Martyrs ; 
and surely, I conceive it too low, to esteem them but bare 
Confessours. 

8 . Of relations of personal intercourse : Remote- 
ness in intercourse, the opposite of intimacy or 
familiarity, arising from disparity of rank or station, 
or exclusiveness of feeling : hence, on the one part, 

a. Aloofness, ‘ stand-off-ness ’, excessive reserve or 
dignity ; on the other, b. Deferential attitude, de- 
ference. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Qomfil. 151 With safest distance 
1 mine honour shielded. Jbtd. 237 She. .kept cold distance, 
and did thence remove, To spend her living in eternal love. 
1604 — Oth. 111. iii. 13 He shall in strangenesse stand no 
farther off, Than in a politique distance. 

a. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 294 He was 
a benign e and courteous Prince, affectionate . . without 
state or distance. 1738 Neal Hist. Pitrit. IV. 88 To let 
them see how little he valued those distances he was bound 
to observe for form sake with others. 1765 Orton Mem. P. 
Doddridge viti. 199 He had contracted nothing of that 
moroseness and distance. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
v. vii. 620 They put on the forms of distance ; and stood 
upon elevated terms. 1827 Macaulay Country Clergy m. 
TriJ> vi, No fleering 1 no distance J no scorn. 

b. 1689 Andros Tracts II. 107 The Government expects 
to be treated with more Distance and Difference. 1699 
Bentley P/ial. 287 I'll observe the respect and distance 
that’s due to him from his Scholar, a 1700 Dryden (J.), 

I hope your modesty Will know, what distance to the 
crown is due. 174a Fielding % Andrews 1. ix, Slipslop . . 
had preserved hitherto a distance to her lady. 

c. To keep ones distance : to observe the due 
reserve and avoidance of familiarity which are 
proper to one’s position. To know one's distance ; 
to recognize what distance ought to he kept. 

1601 Shaks. Alt’s Well v. iii. 212 She knew her distance, 
and did angle for mee, Madding my eagernesse with her 
restraint. 1624 Massinger Pari. Love it. iii, Pray you, 
keep your distance, And grow not rude. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <$• Pro/. SI. iv. xvi. 325 Teaching words their distance 
to wait on his matter. x66o T. M. Hist, huie fiend, iv. 65 
They intended to curb the Wallingford party, by teaching 
them manners, and to know their distance. 1737 Pope 
Th. on Var. Sul]/. Swift’s Wks. 1755 II. 1. 231 If a man 
makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, he keeps his at 
the same time. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, ii, It won’t 
do; so I beg you’ll keep your distance. < 1831 Society I. 12 
Her mother . . treated hi m_ with bare civility, to make him, 
as she expressed it, keep his distance. 

9r In prepositional phrases and constructions, a. 
At a distance , at d . : remote, far away; also, at a 
specified interval of space (see also sense 6). So 
’V in distance {obs.). Out of distance', too far away, 
out of reach. 

1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 52 The Distoore and 
other Lay-men (at 12 foot distance) surround the holy 
Diety. 1654 Codrington tr. Hist. Ivstine 74 To those who 
at distance do observe it. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 29 
The wary Archbishop, not over-fond of his friendship, kept 
him at distance. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1 . 261 At a distance it 
appears like an Island. 17x1 Steelf. Sped. No. 96 r 2 My 
Master ..has often been whipp’d for not keeping meat a dis- 
tance. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 167 r S At about a mile’s 
distance from the black temple. C1790 Willock Voy. 305 At 
a safe distance from the scene of action. 1845 M. Pattjson 
Ess. {1889) I. 17 At no great distance from the Island City. 
3847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 67 Blanche At distance follow'd. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 42 Not .. too farre off,, 
neither yet too neere .. but in a competent and middle dis- 
tance. 1602 Marston A ntonio's Rev. iv. i, Kept in distance 
at the halberts point, a 16x3 Ovlkdury Naves from Sea 
Wks. (1B56) 181 A mans companions are (like ships) to be 
kept in distance, for falling foule one of another. 

1641 Bp. Hall Rem. / Vhs. (1660) 95 Those that are out of 
distance what noise so ever they make, are not heard. 1642 
Fuller Holy Pro/. St. 11. xvii. 1x4 He never demands 
out of distance of the pricehe intends to take. 165s — Ch. 
Hist. vi. i. § 16 For skill in School-Divinity they beat all 
other Ordere quite out of distance. 1815 Jane Austen 
Emma 11. xiv. 233 We are rather out of distance from the 
very striking beauties. 

b. Also used without preposition as an adverbial 
adjunct of measure. 

1577 B. Gooce Hcresbach's Hush. ii. (1586) 99 Take 
hceae . . that your trees stand a good distance a sunder. 
x<597 Shaks. e Hen.JV, 1 v. 1. 226 Pleaseth your Lordship 
To meet bis Grace, lust distance Tweene our Armies? 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 1x6 A Itock a good distance from the 
shore. *227x9' Addison (J.), He lived but a few miles 
distance from her father's house. 1792 Genii. Mag. 


13/2 The bridge . . is some little distance from the main 

street. 

10. elli/t. A point or place at a distance, the 
region in the distance. 1 a. A point at a distance, 
a distant point. Chiefly in the phrases from , 
to a distance. 

. 1782 Cowper Progr. Err. 202 Viewed from a distance . . 
Folly and Innocence are so alike. 01790 Willock V oy. 316, 
I found I was unable to walk to any distance. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. \. (x8$o) 8 The rocks of St. Paul appear from 
a distance of a brilliantly white colour. Mod. Visitors from 
a distance have the preference. He has removed to a distance. 

b. The remote part of the field of vision or. per- 
ception ; the distant or far-off region ; esp. in the 
phr. in the distance. 

1823 Shelley Q. Mob 11. 84 There was a little light That 
twinkled in the misty distance. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
iv. 63 A trumpet in the distance pealing news. 2856 Kane 
Ard. Ex fit. I. v. 46 All the back country appeared one 
great rolling distance of glacien 1887 Bowen Virg. /Eneid 
1. 34 Scarce had Sicily’s shores in the distance faded away, 
i8qx Gladstone in Daily News 28 Jan. 3/3 Viewed now, 
calmly, in the light of the golden distance. 

c. Painting y etc. The distant part of a land- 
scape ; the part of a picture representing this. 

Middle distance, the part midway between the foreground 
and the remote region. 

2706 Art 0/ Painting (1744) 424 Accustom’d himself to 
take in a large extent of hills and distance. 18x3 Examiner 
10 May 290/2 His., greyish green middle-distance, blue 
horizon, and grey sky, constitute a rich system of colour. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. Prel. 18 Dark and sad . .autumn days, 
when all the distances were shut off. 2862 Thornbury 
Turner (1^62) I. 89 His distances were low, and his trees 
ill-formed. 2891 T. Hardy Tcss I.ii, The atmosphere, .is 
so tinged with azure, that what artists call the middle 
distance partakes also of that hue. 

11. transf. The extent or * space * of time between 
two events ; an interval, intervening period. (Now 
only in phr. distance of time , implying remote- 
ness.) 

C1384 Chaucer II. Fame 1. 18 To knowe. .neyther the 
distaunce Of tymes of hern. 2494 Fabyan Chron . vii. 550 
After a dystaunce or pause of tyme, the nrchebysshop .. 
Stode vp and askyd [etc.]. _ 2622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(2661) 244 The Communion-Service is to be some good 
distance after the Morning Service. 2699 Bentley P/ial. 
404 From the Date of the Mosaic Law to the Prophecy of 
Ezekiel, there's a distance of 900 Years. 2774 Foote 
Cozeners iii, Wks. 2799 H. *8° Take this draught three 
times a day, at two hours distance. 1820 Scoresby Acc. 
Arctic Reg. I. 43 At the distance of eighteen to thirty 
years, from the time when the several navigations were 
performed. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. J. 453 An ap- 
prehension not to be mentioned, even at this distance of 
time, without shame and indignation. 2871 Morley Vol- 
taire (1886) 172 The connection maybe seen at our distance 
of time to have been marked and unmistakable. 

12. allrib. and Comb ., as distance-language ; dis* 
lance-softened , distance-veiled adjs. Also distance- 
block, a block inserted between two objects to 
keep them a required distance apart ; distance- 
flag ( Horse-racing ), a flag held by the man who is 
stationed at the distance-.post ; distance -judge, 
a judge stationed at the distance-post, a post (or 
flag) placed at the fixed ‘ distance ’ (see 5 c) in front 
of the winning post in a heat-race, to note what 
horses are ‘distanced’, through failing to reach 
this before the winner passes the winning-post ; dis- 
tance-piece — distance-block ; distance-signal : 
see Distant 3 d ; distance*stand, a stand erected 
at the distance-post on a race-course. 

2809 British Press 6 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jinls. (18x0) 
XIII. 63 Gibby and Premier . . were scarcely able to strike 
a trot in passing the distance-post. 2809 J. P. Rouerdean 
I bid. 162 You a’ n’t near even the distance-post of notoriety. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 296 You can hear that 
evermore Distance-softened no(se. 2870’ Blaine Encycl. 
Rnr. Sports in. iv. 371 In coming in on the right of the 
course, there should be two distance-posts ; the first is to 
be erected two hundred and forty yards from the winning, 
post ; the second a hundred and twenty from it. Ibid. 372 
So that the man in the distance-stand may clearly see the 
winning-post, and be ready to drop the distance-flag. 1874 
Distance signal {see Distant 3d]. x8 83 A. J. Menken 
In/elicia 93 There cometh a hum, as of distance-veiled 
battle. 1894 H. Drummond A scent 0/ Man 233 This new 
distance-language began again at the beginning, just as all 
Language does, by employing signs. 

Distance, V. [f.prec. sb. Cf.F. disfancer ( 14 th 

c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. traits. To place at a distance ; to separate by 
a space ; to eloign. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man L 29 The head is distaunsed 
from jhe body so much in man, for the cause of Aspera 
Arteria. 2624 T. Scott Eng. Spanish Pilgr. iii. 14 Furnished 
with some 50 beds, distanced onely by a partition of boards. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies , Itanishire 11. 1 Not to speak of 
the friendly Sea conveniently distanced from London. 3860 
Emerson Cond. Life . , Fate 29 This insight, .distances those 
who share it from those who share it not. 

+ b. To fix the distance of. Obs. 

1690 Act 2 W. ff M. in Loud. Gaz. (1706) No. 4292/3 All 
Persons paying to any Lamps, distanced by two of Her 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, are exempted from hanging 
out a Lanthorn and # Candle, 2715 Leonj Palladids 
Archie. (1742) I. 21 This manner of distancing the Column 
xs.. call'd Systylos. 

+ c. To express the distance of. Obs. rare. 

2650 Fuller Pisgah j. xiii. 40 The Hebrews distanced 
their places by several! measures. 


2. To make to appear distant. 

1695 Dryden tr .Du/resnoy's Art Paint. Q,) t Ttat 
gives a relievo to a bowl, is the quick light, or white, wlS 
appears to be on the side nearest to us, and the b 
consequence distances the object. 1864 Lowell FirttiL 
Trav. 198 Mountains, which the ripe Italian air distances 
with a bloom like that on unplucked grapes, 
f 3 . intr. To be distant ; to go to a distance. 
Obs. rare. 

16x4 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ol 5 The 
less they distanced from the beginning, the poorer iW 
were. 2658 J. Webb Jr. Calfireucde's Cleopatra. vm. 1. 1 
Unable to hinder their distancing.. a great way froa th 
place of combate. 

4. traits. To put or leave at a distance by 
superior speed ; to outstrip or leave behind in a 
race, or (jig".) in any competition, 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. 1. xxi, The Sun and all 
the starres that do appear She feels them in herself, ca 
distance all. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 37 We are utterly 
Distanc’d in the Race. 171* W. Rogers Voy. 127 He 
distanc’d and tir’d both the Dog and the Men. 1*851 Lcscf, 
Gold. Leg. v. Foot of the Alps , Our fleeter steeds bare 
distanced our attendants. 2856 Lever Martins of Crlg, 
55 [He] had distanced all his competitors in hu College 
career. 

b. To put or leave (a place) at a distance by 
going away from it ; to leave behind. 

2873 Mrs. Charles in Sunday Mag. Feb. 332 We heard 
the joyous voices sound louder and freer as they distanced 
the solemn precincts. 

C. To keep at a distance from. ? Obs. 

2786 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 28 Nov., 1 wished them wri 
. .but I distanced them to the best of tny power. 

d. Horse-racing. To beat by a distance: see 
qiiot. 1803 and Distance sb. 5 c. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Rccrcat. v. (1686) 72 The hinder 
Horse being bound to follow him, within a certain distinct 
agreed on. .and which ever Horse could distance the other 
won the Match. 2707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4363/4 1 

Guinea Entrance (which is to go to the second none, 
distanc’d or not distanc’d). 1723 Steele Guarduw fso. & 
p 5 He puts in for the Queen’s plate every year, with Ortert 
to his rider never to win or be distanced. 2803 M.Urnn 
in Life, ’etc. (2888) II. 242 At a distance of about ten rods.. 
is another stage, .called the distanced stage. If any ton** 
in the race do not arrive at this stage before the ioren*i 
arrives at the stage from which they started, they are saw 
be distanced, and are taken out, and not suffered to rca a j 
in the same race. 


affairs of the shop. 

Hence Drstancing vbl. sb. an d/y/. . 

2658 J. Webb tr. Calfireucde's Cleopatra vm. l 7 W® 
the distancing of Coriolanus, whom she 
Infidelity she detested. 2786 'Mad. D Akbuv 
D ec., His appearance and air are dignified .. buj . 
rather distancing. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLYll. j] 
account of such distancing superiority. { 1 

Distanced (di-stSnst),///. «• [f-PJ 

+1. Tut or set at .1 distance; remote, distant w- 

1654 tr. Sender y’r Curia Pol. 135 
commanded Subjects (though remote and di „ t, 
farthest parts. r668 H. Moke DdO.Diol 11 ■ 

The distanced Singing of the chcarfu! Birds. P jt 
Reply 91 In many thousand far distanced P 
once. . . . nu 

•j-b. At variance, differing in opinion. • 

1644 J. Goodwin In hoc. Triumph. (idfS) 5 * -^.Goitre- 

onely distanced in their judgements about 
ment, hut about the God-head of Christ. 

2. Left behind, outstripped as in a race. • ffe . 

1713 Gay Fan Poems 1745 *• 3 '^ Pat 

Strains to the goal, the distanc d low “! ■ ^ 

Iliad xi. coo Still slaughtering on, the Imgm 
ceeds; The distanced army wonders at his d««. _ 

b. Horse-racing. Beaten by a distance. 

Distance sb. 5 c. , „ ... un,™ they 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (l tS 7 > 1 ; ]^ lSE /;n:pL 

Di'stanceless, a. * no. 


-LESS.] 

visible. 


In which things in the distance . 


siJenr, dim, 

[ad .h.iis tiois 


1851 Kingsley Yeast i. (D.), A 
rotting day in March. 

Distancy (di'stansi). rare. 

Distance : see -ancv.] 

+ 1. Disagreement, difference. Ubs. ^ 

1628 T. Spencer Lopick 68 D.ssculelh 
signifieth a distancy, arising from a > 

T 2. Distantness in space. Vos. # r ven 

264a H. More Song oj Soul in . 1 ^‘ c 
things may be seen by phantasie , I > '. f n H'crVt*** 1 *' 
at a distancie. 1647 - Whiles. Poems, W*- 
There is a distancy In empty space. 

3. Distantness in manner. . certain 

II. Ho. lords xiu. m ; A hid Us < 


1836 Rand. Recoil. Ha. l.cms ^ He I 
and reserved ness. 2883 Chamb. Jr* • , 

ings under the habitual mask _of stolid disia O 


Distannic (daistarnik), a. 


Chan . 


Of or containing two c<i 


[f. Pi- 


,Ji 


+ Stannic.] 
tin ( stannum ). . f „ disu-i®"' t * T ' 

1873 Ftr.vncs’ Cham (cd. It) 593 
hexethide. , , v disini:H 0!CS ,] 

Distant (distant), a. [»'*• pMt sc|*mi": 
14 th c.), ad. L. ttistSni-tm s taniUr 5rt - 

distant, different, pr. PP' e - °l i!S 1 
see Distance.] 
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DISTASTED, 


1 1. Separate or apart in space (by a specified in- 
terval). Const .from. 

CX391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 17 It departeth the furste 
Moevable. .in 2 ilike parties, evene distantz fro the poles of 
this world. 1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 26 The same 
is distaunt from the paroch Church cccc Foote. ’ 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 125 Within which draw an 
other Circle, a finger bredth distant, x 568 Grafton Citron. 
II.' 1284 The armies, .not distaunt by estimation above two 
myles. x6xx Bible Exod, xxxvi.- 22 One board had two 
tenons, equally distant one from another. 1684 R. H. 
School Recreat. 46 Hold it even with the Muzzle of the 
Musket., about an Inchdistant. X778 Miss Burney Evelina 
iv, This retired place, to which Dorchester, the nearest 
town, is seven miles distant. .1832 Act 2-3 Will. IF, c. 64 
Sched. O. 38 A straight line drawn due east to a point one 
hundred yards distant. 

2. Separated by an unspecified but large or con- 
siderable space ; far apart, not close together. 

(Often used in Nat. Hist, of teeth, spines, hairs, leaves, 
spots, etc.) 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V /an. 1) (R.), All other nacions 
were astonnied to se suche an honorable compaignie come 
from a countree so farre distant. 1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's 
Hush. in. (1586) 154 b, His [a dog s] shoulder pointes well 
distant, c 1586 C’tess Pembroke /V, lxxii. vii, The woods, 
where enterlaced trees .. Ioyne at the head, though distant 
at the knees. 1667 Milton P, L\ x. 362, I felt, Though dis- 
tant from thee Worlds between, yet felt That I must after 
thee with this thy Son. 1760 Anne Steele Hymn * O for 
one celestial ray 1 ii, Distant from thy blest abode. 1762 
Falconer Shipnvr, 1. 43 In distant souls congenial passions 
glow. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat . Hist. I. 465 Jaws armed 
with pointed and distant teeth. 

3. Standing, lying, or taking place afar off ; not 
near at hand, remote. 

1590 Shaks. Mtds.N. 11. Ii. 60 So farre he distant, and 
good night sweet friend. X697 Drydf.n Firg. Georg, in. 
392 The Stallion .. trembles for the distant Mare. 17x0 
Pope Windsor For. 401 Earth’s distant ends our glory shall 
behold. 1712 W. Rogers Fey. 2 Furnish’d with all Neces- 
saries . ; for a distant Undertaking. 1747 Gray (title),’ Ode 
on a Distant Prospect of Eton College. 18x7 Wolfe Burial 
Sir y. Moore vii, We heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
i. Even the Surrey hills .. Are to me a distant fairy land. 
1879 Harlan Eyesight viii. 105 Distant vision is a passive 
sensation not more exhausting than breathing. 

+ b. Long in extent. 06s. rare. 

1705 Bosman Guinea 250 If the Trees be high, or the way 
any thing distant. 

c. Of the eyes : Looking into the far-distance. 
rare. 

1873 Black Pr. Thule xxi. 335 Her companion’s pale face 
and troubled and distant eyes. 1877 — Green Past, i, The 
large and tender eyes are distant and troubled. 

d. Distant signal : spec, on railways: a signal 
placed some distance in advance of a home signal 
to give earlier intimation of what the latter indi- 
cates (orig. one placed some distance in advance 
of the point of danger); also called distance 
signal. 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. III. 524 The sails of the 
ship are frequently used as distant signals. 1874 R. C. 
Rapier Signals Railw. 15 A distance signal was put up at 
St. Margaret’s, near Edinburgh ,. 250 yards in advance of 
the point of danger ; and after this distant signals became 
general. Ibid. The Great Northern was, at its construction 
in 1852, completely fitted with distant signals of the sema- 
phore type. Ibid. 46 Separate distant signal arms for each 
home signal. x88o G. Findlay Eng. Railway 68 The 
distant signal is placed at varying distances behind the 
home signal, according to circumstances. 

4. Far apart or remote in time. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.forM.lt. i. 93 We had but two in the 
house, which at that very distant time stood, as it were in 
a fruit dish. 173* Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 8 The books of 
Holy Scripture were written, .at distant times. 1757 Glynn 
Hay of m Judgent. (Mason), Whom distant ages to each 
other’s sight Had long denied. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 148 The Parliament was again prorogued to a distant 
day. 2860 Tyndall Glac. if. viii. 264 The glacier may also 
diminish in length at distant intervals. 

5. transf. and fig. Remote in relations other than 
those of space and time. Distant likeness : a faint 
resemblance ; the opposite of a close resem- 
blance. 

2538 Starkey England 1. iv. 10S A grete faute in our 
pollycy and much dystant from a! cyuyle ordur. 1674 
N. Gox Genii. Recreat . v. (1686) 76 He may be far distant 
from that perfect State of Body, 2722 Addison Sped. No. 
122 P 9, I could still discover a distant Resemblance of my 
old Friend. 1777 Sheridan ScJt. Scattd. iv. iii, I haven’t 
the most distant idea. 1866 Argyll Reign Law vi. (1871) 
274 Is it only by distant analogy ? 1891 Leeds Mercury 
27 Apr. 4/7 Not even the most distant allusion was made 
to it.- ■ 

b. j pec. Remotely related in kinship. 
a 16x1 Bf.aum. & Fl. Maid’s Trag. m. I, Good day, 
Amintor ! for, to me, the name Of brother is too distant. 
2768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 57 ( Sword ) Unlook’d 
for bequests from distant branches of his house. 1831 
Lytton Godoiph. 5 A distant connexion of the deceased. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Conq . (1876) II. App. 671 Not a sister, 
but a more distant kinswoman of the Emperor. 
y 6 . Different in character or quality. 06 s. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. i. Heading to Paraphr. 5 The 
distant fate of pious and godless men. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety xix. p 2 Is it fit' she should have guardians and 
champions of a quite distant temper? 1705 Stanhope' 
Paraphr. I. 44 Distant opinions about the same Things. 
X7X0 Steele Taller Ho. 26 7 1 Enrolling all Men in their 
distant classes, before they presume to drink Tea or Choco- 
late in those Places. 


7. Reserved in intercourse; standing aloof; not 
intimate or expressive of intimacy. 

1709 Steelf. Tatler No. 126 7 1 The distant Behaviour 
of the Prude. 1766" Goldsm. Vic.' W. xxxi, He made Miss 
Wilmot a modest -and distant bow. 2828 Life Planter 
Jamaica (ed. 2) 209 [He] obtained a very distant and stately 
reception. 1866 Mrs. H. Wood St. Mart tils Eve x, She 
desired Eleanor to he very distant with him. 

8 , Comb. 

1777 Hotter AEschylus (1779) L 55 tjod.) Train’d to 
hear The distant-wounding bow. 1788 Anna Seward Lett. 
(1811) II. 181 The visits of distant-dwelling friends. 

•t Dista*ntial, a. 06s. [f. L. disldntia Dis- 
tance +-AL.] Distant, far-off ; differing, diverse. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xii. § 1 (R.) How 
distancial are we from this ingenious coercion of our pol- 
luted fancies ! 1656 Blount Gtossogr., Distantial, differing 
or distant, far asunder, divers. 1676 H. More Remarks 
145 Colligating, .parts of the most distantial textures and 
consistencies. 17x3 Dekham Phys. Theol. viii. iv. 402 Their 
Cornea and Optick Nerve.. are only fitted to see distantial 
objects. 

t Dista’ntiate, v. 06s. [f. L. disldntia Dis- 
tance + -ate 3.] trails. To take the distance of. 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey ii. v. 55 Fronrcon- 
uenient distances in the same, distantiate euer}' By, dis- 
persed in the Plot. 

Distantly (drstantli), adv. [f. Distant + 
-LY -.] In a distant manner. 

1. At a distance in space or time ; remotely, afar 
off. 

2675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. an. 1580 (R.\ These Irish 
matters, though in time somewhat distantly acted, I have 
thought good to mention together. X678 Cudworth Intcll. 
Syst. 776 The Corporeal World is Distantly present, to the 
Intelligible. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, Ellena 
followed distantly in the Abbess’s train. 

b. Widely apart, at considerable distances. 

1847 Hardy in Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club II. No. v. 239 
Head, .distantly and deeply punctured. 

C. In a way expressing distance or remoteness. 
2873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii. 454 Her eyes were looking 
somewhat distantly at the sea. 

2. Jig. Remotely (in other relations) ; not closely ; 
not intimately. 

a 2768 Sterne Let. iii. to Miss ; L — (R.\ I . . then most 
distantly hint at a droll foible in his character. 2822 Byron 
Werner 1. i. 194 I den. Perhaps you are related to tny rela- 
tive . . Jos. We are, but distantly. 1828 Webster, Dis- 
tantly . .with reserve. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xi, I am 
distantly related to the Rochesters by the mother's side. 
Mod. He was distantly courteous. 

Di'stantness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being distant. 

2731 Bailey vol. II, Distant ness, distance, a being distant 
from. Mod. He showed some distantness of manner. 

t Dista’sk, v. 06s. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trail s. 
To relieve of a task, to exonerate. 

1592 Warner A lb. Eng. viii. xliii.(i6i2) 207 On these doo 
vulgar Eares and Eyes so brimly waite and gaze, As they 
distaske our priuate Penne notorious Landes to blaze. 

+ Dista’s table, a. Obs. rare. [f. Distaste v. 

+ -able.] Distasteful. Hence Dista’stalaly adv., 
with distaste or disgust. 

1607 S. ColliNs Serm. (1608) 37 The broth which a strange 
root hath made distastable. 2625 tr. Boccaccio's Decameron, 
Modell Wit 41b, Let him thinke that I can brooke those 
words as distastably, as you do or can his ill deeds. 

Distaste (distast), sb. Also 7 distast. [f. 
Dis- 9 + Taste sb. : prob. as a rendering of It. 
disgust 0 , OF. desgoust : see Florio and Cotgrave.] 

1. Disrelish or dislike of food or drink ; nausea ; 
bad taste in the mouth. Now rare or Obs. 

2598 Florio, Sgnsfo, disgust, distast, vnkindnes, dislike. 
2624 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1008 Moses was. .in the same 
distaste of bitternes. 2635 B rath wait A read. Pr. 1. 200 
Nor house, nor ground, nor any kind of wealth Can relish his 
distaste that has no health. ' 1753 N. Torriano Gaugr. Sore 
Throat 28 [She] was seized . . in the Evening, with a Distaste ; 
she had a very uneasy and tumbling Night. 1849 C. Bronte . 
Shirley I. vi. 1 x 1 A positive crime might have been more 
easily pardoned than a symptom of distaste for the foreign I 
comestibles. 

2. Disinclination, dislike; (moderate) aversion, 
disgust, or repugnance. 

2598 Florio, [see sense x]. 2603 Bacon Adv. Leapt. 1. i. 

§ 3 (*873) 8 Make application of our knowledge, to give our- 
selves repose and contentment, not distaste or repining. 
a 1628 F. Grf.ville Sidney (1652) 58 To raise a general 
distast in all men against the ^Government, a 2652 J. Smith 
Set. Disc. i. 17 Besides in wicked men there are sometimes 
distastes of vice. 2660 R. Coke Pozver f Sub/. 59 For there 
is no native who is not in distaste with some body. 2726 
Shelvocke Voy. round World (1737) 455 Which gave the 
ships company, such a distaste of Clipperton. 2816 Keatinge 
Trnv. (1817) I. 252 The Moors., have a distaste for the 
proselytes when made, a 2822 Shelley Assassins ii, Their 
predilections and distastes. 2869 J. Martineau Ess. /I. 5 
An aversion more resembling a distaste than a conviction. - 
■f 3 . Unpleasantness ; annoyance, discomfort. Obs. 
x6ix B. Jonson Poetaster v. i, Our ear is now too much 
profaned, grave Maro,’ With these distastes, to take thy 
sacred lines. 2623 Bacon Ess., Adversity (Arb.) 505 
Prosperity is not without many Feares and Distastes. 27x2 
Steele Sped. No. 4 7 2 There are so many Gratifications 
attend this publick sort of Obscurity, that some little 
Distastes I daily receive have lost their Anguish, 
t 4 . Offence, cause of offence or dislike. Obs. 

- 2608 D. T. Ess. Pol. < 5 - Mor. 21 b, Court-Parasites . . do 
labor upon the least distast that is offred, to procure an 
utter dislike. 2698 J. Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 256 To. 


avoide giving distaste in not removing their Hats. 2709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxv.280 At which Bishop Cheny took 
such distast. 2732 Rape Helen 24 note, Achilles would not 
go to battle for some distaste Agamemnon had given him. 

+ 5. Mutual aversion, estrangement, difference, 
quarrel.- Obs. 

16 it Sir W. Aston in Fortesc. Papers 152 The King and 
his ministers have taken some distast. 2623 Bingham 
Xenophon This was the only difference and distaste be- 
twixt Cherisophus and Xenophon during this whole ioumey. 
2677 E. Smith in 12 ih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 38 
They say he murdered himselfe . ; because of some distast 
betwixt his master and him. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. 433 
All civil and quiet.. No noise, nor appearance of distaste. 

Distaste (distast), v. Now rare . (Frequent 
in 17 th c.) Also 7 distast. [f. Drs- 6 + Taste 
v. : prob. orig. an English rendering of It. ( di)sgus - 
tare, or OF. desgousteri see Florio and Cctgr. In 
sense 5 used as f. Dis- 7 a + Taste sbi] 

+ 1. trails. To dislike the taste of, have no taste 
for, disrelish (food, drink, etc.). Obs. 

xs86_Bright Mclanch. xxxvt. 214 The tongue distasteth 
all things even of most pleasant relish. 26x5 Latham 
Falconry (1633) 104 If you finde her any whit to distaste 
the water, then put into it .. sugar-candie. x6ax French 
Distill, v.^ (2651) 144 It.. may be given, .to any that distast 
physick, in -their milke. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 
III. 433 Distasting wholesome meat well dressed. 

2. To have or conceive a mental distaste for or 


repugnance to (anything) ; to regard with aversion 
or displeasure; to have no taste for, disrelish, dislike. 

2392 Davies Immort. Soul xxx. xxxv. (1714) 98 These do 
by fits her Fantasie possess ; But she distastes them all 
within a while. 2622 Burton Auat. Mel. ti. iv. 1. i. (1651) 
363 The Romans distasted them so much that they were 
often banished out of their city. 2733 Neal Hist. Purit . 
II. 216 He was sorry that an established doctrine of the 
Church should be so distasted. 2805 Foster Ess. iii. 93 
[He] should distaste the society of his class. 2893 Stevenson 
Cairioua 60 A man. .whom I distasted at the first look, as 
we distaste a ferret or an earwig. 

+ b. with obj. cl. or infin. phr. Obs. 

'2596 Drayton Legends in. 607 Who was so dull, that did 
not then distaste, That thus the King His Nobles should 
neglect? 2622 in L. Bacon Genesis of Nezv Eng. Ch. (1874) 
xvi. 350 That you sent no lading in the ship is.. worthily 
distasted. 2629 Gaule Prad. The. 161 How doe we 
abhorre and distast, to think him opprobriously debased. 

+ 3. To offend the taste of ; to disgust, nauseate. 
2620 Heywood Gold. Age 11. Wks. 1874 III. 22 This meat 
distasts me, doth Lycaon..feed vs with humane flesh? 
2636 Henshaw Horx Succ. 2x Never refuse health because 
the Physlcke that should procure it is bitter ; let it distast 
me so it heale me. 2678 Yng. Man’s Call. 255 Distempered 
stomacks, that are easily distasted. 

f b. absol. or intr. To offend the taste ; to cause 
disgust. Obs. 

2604 Shaks. Oth. rn.Jii. 327 Poysons, Which at the first 
are scarce found to distaste. 2623-6 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 11. iii, Then least his many cherries should distast, 
Some other fruit he brings than he brought last. _ 2643 
5 Years K. James in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 310 Poisons, 
that neither discolour nor distaste. 

4. Irons. To excite the dislike or aversion of; 
to be distasteful to ; to displease, offend ; pass, to 
be displeased or offended (auith, at). 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Suitors (Arb.) 44 Suters are so dis- 
tasted with delaies, and abuses. 2638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed.2) 100 Yet loth in anything todistaste the King. 
2666 Pepys Diary 24 Oct., The Prince was distasted with 
my discourse . . about the sad state of the fleet. 2702 Ad- 
dison Dial. Medals ii. 35, I have sometimes however been 
very much distasted at this way of writing. 1709 J. John- 
son Clergym. Fade M. if. p. xiii, The Apostje. .avoids the 
saying any thing that might distaste the Corinthians. 2833 
I. Taylor Fanat. vi. 192 No enormity can distaste or alarm 
him. 1893 Pall Mall G. 1 8 Jan. 2/2 Threats and demonstra- 
tions so violent as to distaste the sympathies of many. 

+ b. absol. or intr. To cause displeasure or 
offence ; to be distasteful. Obs. 

26x4 Sylvester Du Barf as, Bdhulia’s Rescue 1. 21 Great- 
gracious Lady, let it not distaste That Ivdith made not., 
more haste To kisse Your hands. cx6x8 Fletcher Q. 
Corinth 1. ii. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia Pref. Avij, If any 
thing that’s good i r th’ Book you see, Ascribe to God ; but 
what distasts, to mee. 

*f5. trans. To destroy or spoil the taste or 
savour of ; to render distasteful or tasteless. Obs. 

2606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 11. ii. 123 Her brainsicke raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodnesse of a quarrelj. 16x7 Hicron 
Wks. II. 390 It is inough to sowre & to distaste the whole 
lumpe of our deuotions. 1646 J. Hall Poems Prcf., r^eitner 
am I solicitous how they savour, .and these I give oyer as 
already distasted. 1650 Trapp Comm. Deuter. xxvm. 15 
If it distaste not his dough, or empty his basket. 

Hence Dist&'sting vbl. sb. * 

2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 377 For a Jigh surf • 
or a small dis-tasting. 1654 Whitlock Zoqtomut^ ^ 


tasteless, insipid (obs.). , . 

2. Disgnsted, offended; affected With nausea, 

ssi'l 

Diseas’d, Distasted. .Souls which this \\ orld affords 



DISTASTEFUL. 

Distasteful (distrustful), a. [f. Distaste si.] 

1. Disagreeable to the taste ; causing disgust ; 
'nasty’. 

i6ir Feorio, DisgusieuoU, distasteful!. Disgusioso, m full 
of distaste, dlstastefull. i6zi Burtok Anal. Riel. i. ii ; iv., 
iii. (1651) 148 - After a distasteful purge . . at the very sight 
of physick he would be distempered. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebastian in. i. (R.), Why shoud you pluck the green dis- 
tasteful fruit. 1875 H. C. Wood Tkcrap. (1879) 49 1 The 
potash salts are exceedingly distasteful. 

2. Causing dislike j disagreeable, unpleasant, 
offensive. 

1607 Drayton Leg;. Cromwell (R-), F° r ’twas distasteful - 
to my noble mind, That the vile world into mywants should 
look. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess . 240 He. .is as willing to 
embrace any, as not to bee distastfull unto any. 1669 
Dryden Tyrannic Lme iv. i. None but a fool distasteful 
truth will tell. 178* Pennant Jovm.fr. Chester (R.), Free- 
ing his country from so distasteful a minister. 1862 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const, xiii. 192 Persons distasteful to the 
Commons. 189s J. Ambrose in Law Times XCIX. 546/1 
His work must not be made distasteful to him through too 
much drudgery. 

f3. Full of dislike; showing dislike or aversion ; 
malevolent. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. Ii, 220 After dlstastefull lookes . . 
With certaine halfe-caps, and cold mouing nods, They froze 
me into Silence. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor . Eclat. 
144 Every one . . soone growes distastfull of the prudent, 
because that he cannot be surprized. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. £p. iv. x. 204 The dlstastefull aver senesse of the 
Christian from the Jew. 

Distastefully, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

L In a distasteful manner, or to a distasteful de- 
gree ; disgustingly, offensively, unpleasantly. 

ifi3r Brathwait Whimsies, Ruffian 84 They, .in the end 
grow distastefully rude to all the companie. a 1691 Boyle 
Hist. Air (1692) 166 The water ..would grow distastefully 
hot. 1727 Bailey vol. II. pt, n, Distastfully, disagree- 
ablemcnt F., offensive L. 

’t 2. W(th. dislike or displeasure. Obs . 

1627 J. Rous Diary (Camden) 11 In generall to speake 
distastfully of the voyage. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett . 
(165^) II. 16 Yet take not distastefully an officious injury. 

Dista’stefulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

L The quality of being distasteful ; unpleasant- 
ness to the taste or mind, offensiveness. 

_ 3654 \V„ Mountague Devout Ess. 11. x. §• 2 (R.) The allay- 
ing and qualifying much of the bitter and distasteful ness of 
our physick. 16S4 Whitlock Zootomia 343 To leave the 
Distastfulnesse of Comparison. 1821 Lockhart Valerius 
III. xii. 296 There was something of distastefulness in the 
mirthful strains. 1840 Mill Diss. $ Disc. { 1859) I. 99 
Speculation, .has been falling more and more into distaste- 
fulness and disrepute among the educated.classes. 

+ 2. Dislike, aversion, repugnance. Obs. 
a 1625 Earl Bristol Let . to Jas. / in Cabala Supp. 121 
(T.) Out of a distastefulness of the former answer given. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 466 It is a distastfulnesse of heart. 

+ Dista*ster. Obs. [f. Distaste v. + -er k] 
a. One who distastes or dislikes ; a disliker. b. 
One who inspires with distaste or disgust. 

<22613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 183 A Distaster of the 
Time. 1623 N. Smith Pref Verse in Cocke rain's Diet., 
Captious, yet wise seeming masters, Made by their curious 
eye, their owne distasters. 

Distasting, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -ING -.] 
That distastes. 

1. Feeling or showing distaste or dislike. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 460 Slander, Backbiting, Detrac- 
tion . . entertaine them with . . excusing Tongue, or distast- 
ing Silence. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Old Sf Ntrzu Schoolm 
Doomed to read tedious homilies to distasting schoolboys. 

2. Causing distaste; displeasing, offensive. 

1603 Harsnet Pol. Impost. 53 For say anything distasting 
to them, .ye shall be sure to have the Devil put upon you 
for your labour. 2671 Flavel Fount Life ii. 4 If there be 
something ravishing.. there is also something distasting. 

+ Dista-stive,«. (si.) .Obs. [f. as prec. + -lVE.] 

1. Feeling or expressing distaste or dislike. 

16 1 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. in. xv. § 10 (R.) Such fleering 
pick-thanks, that blow them [my faults] stronger into your 
unwilling and distastiue ear. 

2. Disgusting, unpleasant, offensive. 

3600 H ewe Metamorphosis (Hares), Thus did they finish e 
their distastive songe. 2611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iii. 
§ 8 A Niding, a word of such disgrace, and so distastiue vnto 
the English. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Re Jig. x . 78 Some 
endeavours of mine, .reported more distastive than before. 
B. sb. Anything unpleasant or distasteful. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 384 Pride.. jealousie.. or other 
Distastives incident to that part of advise, called Reproofe. 

t Dista*sture. Obs . [f. as prec. + -URE] a. 
Disgust or loathing of food ; nausea, b. Displea- 
sure, vexation. 

361 x Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix- xv. § 46 His body wearied 
with watching, distasture, and want of rest. _ Ibid. ix. xxiii. 
§ 32 (R.) This duke . . vpon this distasture impressed such 
dolour of minde.. he liued not long after. 

II Distater (da^stcHaj). [f. Di- 2 + Stater 2,] 
An ancient Greek gold coin, of the value of two 
staters. 

x8gs Daily Nesvs 9 May 3/3 A Thorium distater, with 
head of Pallas to the right. , 

DiBtave8, obs. pi. of Distaff. 
f Diste'ctured, ppb. a. Obs. nonce-tod. [f. 
Dis- 7 a + Tecture.] Deprived of the roof ; ’un- 
roofed. 

163* Ltthgoy Trav. vin. 352, I saw a distectured 
house. 
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. DISTEMPER. 


Distegous (di*ist/|j3s), a. ran. [f. Gr. Sc-, 
Di- a + orty-T] a covering, roof *f -OUS.] ' i Having 
two ridges* (Syd. Soc . Lex . 1883). 

Distell, obs. Sc. form of Distil. 
Distemonons (dsistrmonss), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
5i-, Di- - + OTrjfiuv stamen + -ous.] Having two 
stamens; = Diandrous. : - 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Distemper (diste’mpsi), vJ Now rare. Also 
4 des-, 4-5 distempre, 4-6 dystemper. [f. med. 
L. *distetnpcrdre , f. Dis- 4 4* L. temperdre to 'pro- 
portion or mingle properly, to regulate, temper. 

The verb in this sense is not recorded in OF., nor given in 
med. L. by Du Cange. But the latter has distempcrdtiis = 
male temperdtus , and also the cognate verbal sbs. distcru- 
perdntia , distemper amentum ; OF. h&sdcstcmprl, -trcmpi 
^distcviperatus, immoderate, excessive, intemperate, de- 
ranged (in health), disordered ; It. has distent perare to alter 
the natural temperament or temperature of , distemper at o 
altered in natural temperament, intemperate, immodest, ex- 
cessive ; Sp. has desiemplar to alter, disconcert; untune, 
refl. to be ill with a fever.] 

f 1 . traits. To temper improperly by undue mix- 
ture of elements ; to disturb or derange the due 
proportion of (elements, humours, etc.). 

1340 Aycnb. 153 To [>e bodye of man comejj.alle eueles uor 
J>e destempringe of }rise uour qualites, oJ>er of )u. se . uotir 
humours, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T.Y752 The four the is when, 
thurgh the grete habundance of his mete, the humours in his 
body been destempred. 

"I" 2 . To disturb or derange the condition of the air, 
elements, weather, climate, etc. (chiefly in passive). 

1387 Trevisa Higdenv 11. iv. (Rolls) VII. 311 pat 3ere in 
Engelond was greet deep of beestes and distemperynge of pe 
ayer by he whiche meny men deide \Harl. intemperance of 
tneaier]. 1490-1612 [see Distempered x]. 1649 G. Daniel 
Tr inarch.. Hen. IV, v, ’Tis in mee now doubly Distem- 
pered ; A Stormy Day and an vnquiet Age. 

3 . From the notion that attributed the * humour* 
or * temper ’ to the preponderance of one or other 
of the bodily humours : 

To disturb or disorder the humour, temper, or 
feelings of ; to put out of humour or temper ; to 
render ill-humoured or ill at ease ; to trouble, vex, 

‘ upset *. refl. and pass. To be or become disturbed 
in mind; to ‘put oneself out*. (Now rare or Obs., 
exc. as fig. from 4.) 

C1386 Chaucer Melib. r 270, I biseke yow..that ye wol 
nat. .distempre youre herte, thogh 1 speke thyng that yow 
displese. c 1386 — Sompn. T. 487 Sire . . distempre yow 
noght..For goddes Joue, youre pacience ye holde. 1582 
J. Bell Ansiv. Osor. 28 b, Your excessive pride hath dis- 
tempered and broken the gall of my patience. X602 Shaks. 
Ham. iii. ii. 312. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 115 None 

but Children and fooles are distempered with Nicknames 
and Taunts. 1633 Bp. H K\xHard Texts,N. T. 312 Vainely 
distempering hiraselfe about idle and frivolous questions. 
1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy X22 And what though churches 
stand at a little further distance ? People may please to walk 
a mile without distempering themselves. 1813 Coleridge 
Remorse 1 . ii, Strange, that this Monviedro Should have the 
power so to distemper me ! 

4 . Also, from the notion that diseases proceeded 
from a disturbance of the due proportion of the 
four humours : 

To disorder or .derange the physical or bodily 
condition of ; to render unhealthy or diseased ; to 
affect with a distemper ; to sicken. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 157 Sum mon to lustfuly 
eetis or drinkes, and hat distemperes a mon in body and in 
soule. c 1400 Lanfranc s Cirtirg. 31 He bah noon o J>ir 
sijknesse wij> him ne is nou}t distemperid. • c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush. 1. 273 They beth somer hoote and wyntir colde, 
That vyne, and grayne, and tre distempur wolde [nocent], 
1530 Palsgr. 522/1 This hote wether hath distempred him, 
I leare me he shall have an ague. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
in. i. 41 It is but as a Body, yet distemper’d, Which to his 
former strength may be- restor’d, With good aduice, and 
little Medicine. _ 1605 Bacon Adv % Learn. 11. x. § 2. 39 This 
, variable composition of mans bodie hath made it as an In- 
strument easie to distemper. 1644 Quarles Barnabas <$• B . 
238 If every petty sickness distempers my body. 1769 De 
Poes Tour Gt. Brit. II. 128 If any are distempered, they 
are immediately put under proper Methods of Cure. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. ii. 129 They .would distemper 
the whole man. 

b. To derange or disorder in brain or mind ; to 
render insane. 

c 1380 [see a]. 158: Pettie Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 4 
To doubt y l youre braine is distempered. 2611 Tourneur 
A th. Trag. v. ii, Griefe for his children’s death distempers 
him. 2658 Whole Duty Man viii. § 1. 68 If it be in danger 
to distemper our reason, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Mark 
v. 20 They have power to distemper their minds. 1865 
Lecky Ration. (1878) II. .27 Their imaginations, distem- 
pered by self-inflicted sufferings. 

t c. spec . To intoxicate ; refl. to get drunk. Obs. 
1491 Let . in R. Davies York Rcc. (1843) 224 We supposide 
j lie was distemperide awther with aill or wyn. 1530 Palsgr. 

| 522/x Distemper the nat with to moche tlrinke, for a dron- 
i ken man is but a beest. 1568 T. North tr. Gueuara's Diall 
I Pr. iv. vii. 126 b, Wyne tempered with water, bringeth two 
j commodityes. .hee snail not dystemper him self [etc.]. 2679 
Penn Addr. Prat. 1. 9 Whenthe very .Tasting of the several 
sorts ofWine..Isenough todistemper a Temperate Head. 

5 . transf. and fig. To disorder or mar the con- 
dition of ; to derange, confuse, put out of joint. 

X494 Faoyan Chron. vti. 392 Contynucll rayne, whiche dis- 
temperyd the grounde in suche wyse that, the yere folow- 
ynge, whete was solde for xviii. d. a bushell. 2577 B. Googe 


Hercsbachs Hush. xv. (1586) 280 b, [Honey] distem Wd 
with the sent of the flowres, ill seasoned in the Hiye£ j-a 
so often altred. 2601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. i. s lie malS 
nancie of my fate, # might perhaps distemper youre. i6« 
Fuller Pisgah tv. iii. 44 Though barren for the main, £1 
dis tempered with sterility, yet it [Desert of Paran] had <on> 
fertile intervals. 2667 Milton P. L. xi. 56 Sin, that first 
Distemper’d all things. 1879 [see Distempered PpL a. A 

t6- To deprive (a metal) of ‘temper’. Oh. 
rare. [mod.F. dttremper (1694 in Diet. Acad.).] * 

2795 Pearson in Phil Trans. LXXXV, 343 Woouh nct 
at all malleable when cold. . . It can be tempered and dis- 
tempered, but not to a considerable extent of degrees. 

Hence Diste*mpering vbl. sb. and ///, a. 

i34°» *387 f see above, senses x, 2]. _ 1604 Shaks. Oth. lL 
09 Being full of Supper, and distempring draughtes. 1613-1! 
Daniel Coll. Hist . Eng. .(1626) 98 Their numbers growing 
so great, as bred many . . distemprings betweene the nation^ 
2855 Lynch Rivulet xxvn, i, To rid me of distempering 
heat. 

Diste’mper, V.- [ad. OF. destemfrer, •Imnftr 
to dissolve in liquid, soak, mix = It. (tisttmfmn 
in same sense, med.L. disiemperarc to soak, macei- 
ate (Du Cange), f. Dis- I or 5 + L. temfmn 
to mingle in due proportion, qualify, temper. 

This is the ordinary sense in which distemperare is found 
in med.L. and French; cf. Distemper vA, But It .distan- 
perare, Sp. distemplar have senses corresponding to both 
our verbs.] 

+1. traits. To treat with water or some other 
liquid; to mix. with a liquid, so as to dissolve 
wholly or partly ; to dilute, infuse ; to soak, steep. 

c 1400 Laufranc's Cirttrg. 66 Make poudre 8c distempur 
with he white of an ey as Jricke as hony. Ibid 185 Di'tea- 
pere hem with vinegre & anoynte herwty. *544 D 1 * 1 * 
Regim. Lyfc (1553) D vij a, Take an ounce of cassia, an hocre 
before dyner . . distempered with a ptisane. 1607 Topseu 
I'ourf. Beasts 11658) 305 Give the Horse thereof every morn- 
ing. .the quantity of a Hasel-nut distempered in a quart of 
Wine. Ibid. 329 Distemper it with the milk of a Cow. 166; 
Petty in Sprat Hist. R. Soc . 286 (T.) Colouring of paper, 
viz. marbled paper, by distempering the colours wim ox-gall, 
and applying them upon a stiff gummed liquor. 

2 . transf. and fig. To. dilute; to mix with some- 
thing so as to weaken or impair; to allay. Ofo.or 
arch. (Often run together with senses 4, 5 of Dis- 
temper see quot. 1598.) 

2592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 653 jealousy . .Distempennggenu 
Love in his desire, As air and water do abate the nrc. 
Yong Diana 366 At the first loue seldome afloords one li.ti- 
pleasure without distempering it in the end with sorrowe 
and care. 2642 Milton Soz'craifmt Salve 5 Monarchy 
duely tempered 1 

■worst. 1868 Ha . , . 

Boston (1879) 158 The May sunshine was mingled with water, 
as it were, and distempered with a very bitter east-wind. 

3 . Painting. To paint or colour in distemper. 
See Distemper sb . 2 

2873 Brewer Diet. Phr. 4 Fab. (ed. 3) *5° s - v V^SJ 
Applied to painting, the word is from, .the French a/jr / 
(to soak in water), because the paints are mixed w t 
instead of oil. 2876 R. & A. Garrett 
43 Distempering or painting the wall above a^sha 
2882 Young Evny man his mun Mechanic 
difference between painting in oils and di^te.npe g , . ^ 
this, that in the former the colouring matter is g . 
oil and turpentine while in the latter it is mixed 

Distemper (diste-mpua), si£ A } S 0 J. 

[f. Distempeb v. 1 : partly after 1 empek j/| .J 

+ 1 . ‘A disproportionate mixture of parts!'' 
a due temper of ingredients ’ ; ‘want of dn Wg 
between contraries ’ (J.) ; distempered or di 
condition. Obs. rf 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 298 A ™ 
governement is a rare thing; for isure.M’ 11 

temper consist of contraryes. . 2622 w 000 a , 


temper i _ . . 

Wks. (1653) 207 A small distemper in 
is able to kill the strongest man. 


,. ,644 Diqnv Ant-** , 


s iiuie ru Kin me suuugcst -tt . . f iflOuU 

s . xxxviiL {1645)408 Their distemper from what ^ 

be maketh the impression repugnant to tn .... 0 f the 
1 2 . A disordered or distempered condition 
air, climate, weather, etc. ; ^lcmenc). w ^ 5i , a 
2614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. h** § 8. 2 7 1 j B ^ t r 
reasonable conjecture that those counlWjS * ■ - 

it [the ^Equinoctial] were of a distemp 
2655 Let. to Hart lib in itfoSrf 

to theeves, vermin, and distempers 01 wea : . ^ finder 
rock Vegetables 86 The impediments whicnw j 

' ' ' ' ..are either the distemper 

,856 Emerson^ & 


the husbandmen 

itself, or some evil accidents. It'S 0 nruartlS 

Land-ms. (Bohn) IX. 17 The London to g 
distempers of the sky. 


3. Derangement or disturbance of t vs iology 

or ‘temper’ (according to incdttcra P ( j,. 
regarded as dne to disturbance in tn 
mours ’ ; cf. Temper, Temperament), » .“ es; 

of htimottr; ill humour, ill temper • . . tcnst ^ 

d:eotTo„i;„„ associated wim- 


disaffection. (Now usually associate 
in quot. 1850 avith allnsion ® et f’ id,«k ~ 




<1 


a is 5 s Latimer Scrm.'fs Kcw. (tAts) (3W* u p,-our 

lest whilst I aim at curing your j, seertty- 

humour ; for .. you are .. more wra hfuj than » ^ cl 

Shaks. Ham. in. in 351 Good my Lord, * > , Ss A ^ 
distemper? 2608-21 Bp. Hall Mtdit. y . _ { 
of a lowly stomak, can^swaHow^and d 


out any distemper. 2642 Rogers pr tde 
thou shouldest . . dare the 1 Dord « . filet* 

temper, 2665 Howard & Ditvog M- Vf " J5J 

these wild Distempers in your Brea - t he »■*'* 

4 B. Introd. Wks. 1. 102 'Jben we must' ^ Ut)]u 

^ thr ^istemoers of tms 
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DISTEMPERED; 


1823 W* Taylor in Monthly Mag-. LVI. 126 Let us talk of 
these things over a glass of nectar, without distemper and 
without prejudice.^ 1850 Blackie JEschyius I. 30 Like evil 
brass,, His deep distemper he shall show By dints of trial. 
4. Deranged or disordered condition of the body 
or mind (formerly regarded as due to disordered 
state of the humours) ; ill health, illness, disease. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. tv. ii. 28 Any madnesse .. seem’d 
but tamenesse, ciuility, and patience, to this his distemper 
he is in now. 16a a— Plain. n. ii. 55 Your sonnes distemper. 
1608 Pr. of Wales in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.'i. III. 03, I am 
glad td have heard of your Ma tie * recovery, before I under- 
stood of your distemper by the heat of the weather, 
x 69s Howe in H. Rogers Life x. (1863) 289, I was con- 
fined by distemper to my bed. a 17x6 South (J.), It argues 
sickness and distemper in the mind, as well as in the body, 
when a man is continually turning and tossing. 1782 
Cowper Ex^ost . 153 They saw distemper healed, and life 
restored, In answer to the fiat of his word. 1873 Browning 
Red Colt . Nt.-cap 278 Eccentricity Nowise amounting to 
distemper. • 

b. with a and pi. A disorder, a disease, an ail- 
ment (of body or mind). 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love Ep. Ded.(i66o) 3 My sight . . is 
still so impair’d by a distemper in my eyes. 1659 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. 111 . in. 18 Alt distempers of the mind, are, as 
I conceive, high madnesse. 1710 Steele Tatlcr No. 103 
T 11 He was extremely afflicted with the Gout, and set his 
Foot upon the Ground with the Caution and Dignity which 
accompany that Distemper. 1756 NlTGEHT'<7n3>«#'III. , i04 
The mineral waters of this place are famous for curing many 
distempers. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. xi. 274 A con- 
tagions distemper raged among his troops. 1836 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. 131 The cloister breeds a family 
of mental distempers, elsewhere unheard of. x86o Emerson 
Cond . Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 392 There is one 
topic peremptorily forbidden to all well-bred -. mortals, 
namely their distempers. 

c. spec. A disease of dogs, characterized by 
catarrh, cough, and loss of strength. Also applied 
to various other diseases of animals. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. 686 Dr. Barker’s Method of treating the 
Distemper among Cows. 178 1 P. B eckford Hunting (1 802) 
64 The distemper makes dreadful havock with whelps at 
their walks. 1816 Towne Farmer «S • Grazier's ^ Guide 28 
What is commonly denominated ‘ The Distemper ’ in Horses, 
proves generally to be a Catarrh. X823 Scott Let. to Miss 
Edgeworth 22 Sept, in Lockhart, That fatal disorder proper 
to the canine race called par excellence, the distemper. 1887 
Times 1 Feb. 9/6. Swine fever.. being known in different 
parts of Great Britain by the names of pig typhoid, pig 
distemper [etc.]. 

f d. Intoxication. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. lien. V, 11. ii. 54 If little faults, proceeding.on 
distemper, Shall not be wink’d at. 1607 DrewilTs Arraign. 
in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. ss # Such plenty of wine as to 
cause distemper. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. xiit. 279 Drunk- 
ards. .in the fits of their distemper. 

5. transf. and fig. Derangement, disturbance, or 
disorder ( esp . in a state or body politic). (Now 
always with allusion to sense 4 .) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 3 (1873) 30 Here .. is the 
first distemper of learning, when men study words and not 
matter. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, lxxxiii. 448 In these sad 
times of our Civill Distempers. x68x Nevile Plato Rediv. 
title-p., An Endeavour is used to discover the present Politick 
Distemper of our own [Kingdom]. 1777 Burke Let. Affairs 
A trier, . Wks. III. 349 All struggle rather inflamed than 
lessened the distemper of the publick councils. X849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 404 The distempers of the state 
were such as required an extraordinary remedy. 

Diste'xnper, sb.' 2 Painting, [f. Distemper 
z/. 2 , after 16 th c. F. destrempe , mod.F. dtirempc in 
same sense, f. des-, detremper : see Distemper v. 2 .] 

1. A method of painting, in which the colours are 
mixed with some glutinous substance soluble in 
water, as yolk of egg mixed with water, etc., exe- 
cuted usually upon a ground of chalk or plaster 
mixed with gum ( ’distemper-ground ) : mostly used 
in scene-painting, and in the internal decoration of 
walls. Chiefly in such phrases as ‘ painting ’ or 
* to paint in distemper’ (it . pingere a tempera). 

1632 Peacham Compl. Gentl. xiii, (1634) 141 He wrought In 
distemper (as we call it) or wet with size, sixe histones of 
patient Job, wherein are many excellent figures. 1658 
Phillips s.v., Painting in Distemper, or size . . hath been 
ancientlier in use than .that which is in oiled colours. x666 
Pepys Diary (1879) V,I. 4 There saw my picture of Green- 
wich finished to my very great content, though this manner 
of distemper do make the figures not so pleasing as in oyle. 
1762-71 H.Walpole V trtuc's A need. Paint. (1 7 86) 1 . 44 They 
glued a linnen cloth upon_ the wall, and covered that with 
plaister, on which they painted in distemper. 1773 Gentl. 
Mag. XLIII. 216 Nor is there any strength in the shadows 
of the drapery, a defect that usually attends painting in 
fresco and distemper. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 22/2 Distemper , 
an inferior kind of colouring used for both internal and ex- 
terna! walls, .instead of oil colour, being a cheap substitute. 

. . Scene painting is executed in distemper. , 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 108 A small picture in 
distemper on panel. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 75 Oil- 
pictures are frequently executed partly in tempera, or, as it 
is now called, distemper— in other words, water-colours. 

2. Also applied to the pigment prepared for this 
process, and to the ground on which it is executed. 
In House-painting , whiting mixed with size and 
water) with which ‘ceilings are generally done; 
plastered walls, when not painted or papered, are 
also so covered* (Gwilt). 

1837 [see x]. 1839 W. B. S. Taylor tr. Mlrimecs Painting 
in Oil Fresco v. 220 The time required for priming, may 
be shortened, .by making the first and second couches with 


distemper .« let the last couch be merely oil, which has be- 
come viscous by exposure to the air; this will penetrate the 
distemper, and render it quite pliant. 1879 Cassell's fechn . 
Educ. iv. 229/1 note. Cobalt, raw umber, and white make a 
magnificent grey^ both Jn oil-colours and in distemper 
(powder-colours mixed with size). 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as distemper-brush , A colour , 

- painting , -piece ; distemper- ground: see 1 above. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 22/2 Paper Stainers employ distemper 
colour in printing and staining papers for walls. 1839 
\V.-B. S. Taylor tr. Mtrimie's Fainting in Oil Fresco 
y. 218 In the commencement^ of the art the canvasses were 
prepared like the panels with distemper grounds. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy <$* It. 1 st. II. 242 Frescoes on the 
walls or distemper- pieces on the fixed altars. 1874 R. Sr. 
John Tyrwhitt Shetch. Club 26 You pass out of pure water- 
painting into distemper-painting. 

i* Diste’mperance* Obs . [a. OF. destem- 
prance, - trempance intemperance (13th cl in Godef.) 
= med.L. distemperdntia (Du Cange), f. dis-, Dis- 
4 + L. temperdntia Temperance.] 

1. gen. Improper proportioning or mingling (of 
elements). 

1340 Aycnb. 153 Ase to ^e bodye of man comeJ> alle eueles 
uor destempringe of l»ise uour qualites o|>er of fuse uour 
humours : alzuo of be herte of b e manne comeb alle J>e uices 
and alle b e zennes he J>e distemperance of Jnse J>eawes. 

2 . Of the air, climate, weather : Intemperateness, 
inclemency; s* Distemperature i. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. pr. xi. 97-8 pat pe vttereste bark 
[of trees] is put ayenis the destempraunce of pe heuene, as 
a defendowr. c 1430 Life St. Rath. (1884) 60 Tempest and 
alle distemperance of weder. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 336 
And this yere fell great dystemperaunce of wethyr. 1558 
Abp. Parker Corr. (1852) 52 , 1 would wish ye were not much 
stirring abroad in the distemperance of the air. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. ix. (1599) 382 It was hard for him to remaine 
there, both for the want of victuals, and distemperance of 
the time, winter approching. 

3 . Disturbance of ‘humour’, temper, or mind; 
— Distemper sb. 1 3. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 161 For any distem- 
peraunce that may greeue you, or maye happen to anger 
you, 1602 Daniel Musophilus c\i t If.. this nice wit, or that 
distemperance, Neglect, distaste, uncomprehend, disdain. 

4 . Distempered condition (of the ‘ humours 
etc.) ; bodily or mental disorder, ailment. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1196/2 The dystem- 
perance of either other, engendreth some tyme the distem- 
perance of both twayne [soul and body]. X573 Abp. Parker 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 268 My oft distemperance and 
infirmitie of bodye. 1576 N ewton Lcmnie's Complex . (1633) 
128 When moisture is all wasted, a man falleth into a cold 
and dry distemperance, and finally thereby brought to his 
death. x6zo VenNer Via Recta vii. 1x4 Stomacks. .subiect 
to vomiting through the distemperance of choler. 

5 . Lack or absence of moderation; excess, in- 
temperateness; spec, excess in drinking or other 
indulgence, intemperance. ^ 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. ii. xi6 Certis so dob distem- 
peraunce to feble men, |>at ne mowen nat wrastle a^eins be 
vices. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 139 
The hondes ben dry e by distemperaunce of heete and ex- 
cesse that wastyth the moysture. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xlv. 18 To lufe in sic distemperance. 1547 Boorde Bre v. 
Health 11. 26 All is thorowe distemperaunce of the bodye vsed 
the day before. XS76 N ewton Lemnic's Complex. (1633) 178 
Superfluity and distemperance of drinke. 1589 Cogan 
Haven Health cii. <1636} xoo The stomack is weake by dis- 
temperance of heat. 

3Kste*mperat e , Ct. Obs. or arch. [ad. med. 
L. distemperdt-us not properly proportioned, min- 
gled, regulated, or ordered, immoderate, excessive 
(said of the weather, the bodily humours, etc.), f. 
Dis- 4 + L. temperdtus tempered, proportioned, re- 
gulated, temperate, pa. pple. of temperdn to 
Temper.] 

+i. Of the air or elements : Not temperate, not 
so tempered of regulated as to be conducive to 
health and comfort; excessive in some respect; 
inclement, stormy, unwholesome. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. lxii. (1495) 179 Flesshe 
moost defendyth the rydge fro dvstemperat ayre. 1594 
Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits xv. (1596) 264 Any temperat 
or distemperat region. 1647 Fuller Good Th.in Worse T. 
(1841) 90, I have endeavoured in these distemperate times to 
hold up my spirits, and to steer them steadily .. Now^ alas 1 
the storm grows too sturdy for the pilot. 

f 2 . Of the bodily ‘ humours * : Not properly 
tempered ; disordered through excess or deficiency 
of some constituent; hence, of bodily or mental 
condition, etc., disordered, out of order ; diseased, 
out of health ; ill-conditioned. Obs. 

1548 Recorde Urin. Physich vin. 35 There remaineth yet 
somewhat of that distemperate trouble in the blood. 1604 
J. Burges in W. Covell Brief e Anno. (1606) 13 The Con- 
science soyled, is like a distemperate Locke, that no Key 
will open. 1614 Jackson Creed 111. xxiv. § 4. 238 When they 
could not nnswere his reasons .. though most offensiue to 
their distemperate humor. 1623 Wodroephe MarmvFr. 
Totteue eg 5 (TA Thou hast thv brain distemperate, and out 
of rule. *1658 Whole Duty Man xvu § 17. 133 Is it possible 
there can be (even to the most distemperate palate) any 

such sweetness in it. _ 

3 . Passing the bounds of moderation; immo- 
derate, excessive ; inordinate, intemperate ; =. Dis- 
tempered 5. Obs. or arch. ^ ■ 

*557 Tot tells Misc. (Arb.) 230 When I amid mine ease did 
fall to such distemperate fits. 1587 Harrison England 11. 
v j. (1877) 1. 142 In over much and distemperate gormandize. 


7598-9 E. Forde Par isinus 1. (x66i) xxS How can this dis- 
temperate sorrow procure your lost Friend ? x6r4 Raleigh 
Hist. World 1. (1634) 38 Against it Thomas Aquinas ob- 
jecteth the distemperate heat. 2634 T. Johnson Peirefs 
Chirurg. Xxn. iv. (1678) 492 Humors putrefie either from 
fulness . . or by distemperate excess. 1847 Bushnell Chr. 
Hurt. n. iii. (1861) 276 A distempered or distemperate life, 
t Diste’mperate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. distemper are ; see Distemper 7;. A ] traits. 
To affect with distemper ; to disorder, disease. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxiii. 25 b, It doth signifye 
that the lunges be out of order, and dysteinperated. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 440 An extream . . inflamma- 
tion and burning through all the parts of the body, which 
doth greatly distemperate and vex the same. 

t Diste*mperately, adv. Obs. [f. Distem- 
perate a. + -ly 2 . (In 5 also disatem -, f. Attem- 
pErately).] In a distemperate manner : immoder- 
ately, in temperately, excessively. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Iii. (1495) 893 Hete 
and coldnesse passyth not dystemperatly the fvrste gree. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 275A He wold not forbede them 
that wold edyffye yf that he sawe them not doo it dysatem- 
peratly. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 49 Distemperatly 
note. 1653 A. Wilson Jos. /, 117 Not distemperately 
importuning them with Conjurations. 

Distemperature (diste-mpSratiiu). Now 
rare and arch. [f. med. L. type * distem pe raid ra 
(= OF. destempreure) : cf. Distemperate and 
Temperature.] Distemperate or distempered con- 
dition. 

1. A condition of the air or elements not properly 
tempered for human health and comfort ; evil, de- 
ranged, or extreme ‘ temperature * (in the earlier 
sense of this word,includingall atmospheric states) ; 
inclemency, unwholesomeness. 

1531 Elyot Gov. iii. xxvi. The temperature or distempera- 
ture of the regions. 1584 Peele A rraignm. Paris v, Woods 
Where neither storm nor suns distemperature Have power 
to hurt by cruel heat or cold. 1638 Rawley Jr. Bacon's 
Life <$■ Death (1650) 11 Surely their cloathmg is excellent 
good against the distemperatures of the weather. 1665 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav . (1677) 43 This distemperature by storms 
of Wind and Rain turns Summer into Winter. 1677 Hale 
Prim . Orig. Man. p. ix. 214 The same distemperature of 
the Air that occasioned the Plague, occasioned also the 
infertility or noxiousness of the Soil, i860 Trench Serin. 
Westm. Abb. v. 49 Henceforth, .exposed to the sharp and 
wintry blasts and all those distemperatures of the air. 

2. Disordered or distempered condition of the 
‘ hnmours or of the body ; disorder, ailment. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Hclthe 1. ii. (1541) 3 To knowe the dis- 
temperature these sygnes folowyng wold be consydered. 
1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. i. x Sicknesse or infirmitie 
is no other thyng then a distemperature of humours in the 
bodies of Creatures. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. 1. 82 At her 
heeles a huge infectious troope Of pale distemperatures. 
1621 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. ii. v. iii, This adventitious 
melancholy ..is caused by a hot and dry distemperature. 
x68£ J. Scott Chr. Life (*699) V. 458 A distemperature of the 
brain, and blood and spirits. _ 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp. 
s.v., Suckers are another Distemperature of trees arising 
from the tree itself. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring Amasis II. 14 
The effects of watching and the distemperature of an over- 
laboured brain. 

3. Disturbance of mind or temper. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. To Rdr. 9, I wote not what 
distemperature had kindled up a sorte of leawd loyterers 
ageinst mee. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- ful. 11. iii. 40 Thou art 
vprous’d with some distemprature. 1633 Marmion Fine 
Companion iv. vi, Spr. I hear she is run mad. Aur. Is, 
and the cause of her distemperature Is the reproach you 
put upon her honour. '1741 Warburton Div. Lcgat. II. 548 
What I uttered through the distemperature of my passion. 
2823 Scott Quentin D. xxxvii, Durward . . found the latter 
in a state of choleric distemperature. 1850 Browning Easter 
Day xxxiti. 8 A mere dream and distemperature. 

4. transf. and fig. Derangement, disturbance, 
disorder (of society, the state, etc.), arch . or Obs. 

1593 Drayton Eclog. vin. 103 Since the Worlds distem- 
p’rature is such. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 
154 The distemprature of the time was such, as no sword 
could cure it. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr . Ess. 147 A curious 
clocke ; which by the distemperature of one w'heele, growes 
distempered in every one. 1717 Shaftesb. Charac. v. Hi. 
(1737) III. 321 In the present . Dis temperat u res.. Par tys are 
no good Registers of the Actions of tne adverse Side. 

5. Immoderateness, excess (esp. of heat or cold ; 
cf. 1 ) ; excess in drinking or other indulgence, in- 
temperateness, intemperance. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Bitch stone 3 b, Nothing. - better 
.. Taketh away distemperature of heate .. then a dulce or 
pleasunt Bathe. 2605 Bloudy Bh. C, It shamed him not 
(after his distemperatures abroade) to bring queancs home 
with him. 1630 A\ yohnson's Ring d. 4- Comnrw. 195 Princes 
..following ill counsell and youthfull distemperature. . ,B 75 
Lowell Old Elm Poet. Wks. 1800 IV. 82 ? 

seems less of fire than light, Cold but to such as love distem. 

^Distempered (distend), [£ Dis- 
TEMPER vP + -ED ; perh. immed. alter OP. dcstem- 
prtf immoderate, excessive, deranged, or med.L. 
distemperdius DiSTEJfPEnATE.j 
+ 1 . Of the weather, air, etc.: Xot temperate, 
inclement: =DlST£SirEBATi: «. r. Ohs. 

^ Caxton- E,.o^ *'i. .(6 Conddeo-nsc «•>= wyn>" 

that 9 ^ s alie dystempred. 1 S 49 Cmi/l. Ara/. vi. 37 bituat 
mist comodiusly fra distempnt aj r amle corrumut tnfec- 
tiem >504 Cakew Hvart'-sExam. II’, ts x.v. f:j 9 6) err 
Thly' inhibit places distempered, where men become., ill 
conditioned. 16.. D.savton EefyWl: 1. 4 Muse, leaue the 
wayward Mount to his dtstempred heate. 
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DETERMINATE. 


•J 4 2. Of the bodily humours : = Distemperate 2. | 
lienee, disturbed in humour, temper, or feelings ; 
out of humour, vexed, troubled. Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 21 Once more to-day well met, | 
distemper’d Lords. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun . Mon. 212 I 
His hastie distempered humour would breed great troubles | 
in the State. 1635 Bkathwait A read. Pr. n. 136 The 1 
happy attemperature of his. distempered humour. 1667 | 
Milton P. L. ix. 1131 From thus distemperd brest. .Adam ; 
..Speech intermitted thus to Eve renewd. 176a Churchill i 
Ghost iv, Why should the distemper'd Scold Attempt to 1 
blackenMen? ^ , 

■ 3. Disordered, diseased, affected with a distem- I 
per. a. physically. # . 

1440 Gencrydes (E. E. T. S.) 766 So sodenly .. All dis- 
temperyd and out of colour clene. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
ciiii, I, sick withal .. thither hied, a sad distemper’d guest, i 
But found no cure. 1688 Boyle Final Causes AIat .7 kings, 
Vitiated Sight 271 When .. reading, she was fain to shut 
the distempered eye, and imploy only the other. 1718 J. 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 2 Sick and dis- 
tempered People. 1784 Cowper Task irr. 415 What is weak, 
Distempered, or has lost prolific powers, Impaired by age. 

1 8*s Waterton Wand. S. A vier. 11. iii. 192 The insects which 
have already formed a' lodgement in the distempered 
tree. 

b. Mentally disordered, insane. Of persons 
or arch) ; their brain, mind, fancy, feelings, actions, 
etc. 

1594 Hooker Fed. Pol. 11. v. § 7 Speeches vttered in heat 
of distempered affection. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Familie v, Griefs without a noise . . speak . . louder, then 
distemper’d fears. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ni. xxxiv. 208 To 
a Distempered brain. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 807 Dis- 
temperd, discontented thoughts. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) IE 638 One Thomas, a distempered man., was 
ordered to be sent to Bedlam for a madman, 1718 Free - 
thinker No. 82 f 9 The Lives of most Men are but dis- 
tempered Dreams. 17*7 Swift Further Acc. E. Curll 
Wks. 1755 III. 1. 161 His books, which his distempered 
imagination represented to him as alive. 1805 Wordsw. 
Waggoner iv. 82 As if the Warbler - . Upbraided his dis- 
tempered folly. 1810 Crabbe Borough xxii, There they 
seized him — a distemper'd man. 2851 Rdskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) I. xxv. 285 The visions of a distempered fancy. 1857 
H. Heed Led. Fug. Poets II. xiv. 166 The darkened and 
distempered genius of Byron. 

4. Iransf. and Jig. Disordered, deranged, dis- 
tracted, out of joint. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. v. ii. 15 He cannot buckle his dis- 
temper'd cause Within the belt of Rule, a 1628 Preston 
Serin . bef. his Majestic (1630) 18 We are wont to lay aside 
cracked vessels, and distempered watches as unusefulh 
1649 Bp. Reynolds HoseafeEp. 2 The .. difficulties under 
which this distempered Kingdom is now groaning. 1722 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. i. 17 Such an irregular dis- 
temperd world. 3879 Q. Rev. Apr. 414 Those distempered 
times. 

+5. Immoderate, inordinate, intemperate ; =Dis- 
TEMPEllATE 3. Oils, 

1586 J. Hooker Girald '. I rel. in Holinshed II. 152/2 Verie 
temperat and modest, seldome or neuer in anie distempered 
or extraordinarie choler. 1644 Laud iVks. (1854) IV. 121 
He must answer for his own distempered language. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert 7 'rav. (1677) 00 [He] died through dis- 
tempered drinking. 

+ 0. Of metal : Deprived of 1 temper \ Obs. rare. 
1796 Pearson in Phil. 7 'rans. LXXXYI. 446 Common 
annealed, or distempered steel. 

Hence Diste’mpereclly adv . ; Diste*mpered- 
ness. 

<1x639 W. Whateley Prototypes it. xxxiv. (1640) x8x We 
must pray to God for such a measure of wi.sedome and 
patience, that crosses may not work ^o distemperedly upon 
us. 3649 St. Trials, J. Lilbume The distempered- 
ness and inyenomedness of spirit which is within you. X832 
J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 257 Nature,. will not 
suffer such eye? to look distemperedly on her works. 

+ Diste’mpered,///. n . 2 Obs. [f. Distemper 

»; a ] . 

1. Diluted ; weakened or impaired by dilution. 

(In quot. 1621 app. s= Badly mixed or tempered. More or 
less influenced by Distempered ppl. a.i) 

3621-31 Laud Sn>. Serin. (1847) 72 If it be laid with * un- 
tempered’, or 'distempered morter’, all will be naught. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 330 The Clove .. in the 
morne a pale greene, in the meridian a distempered red. 
1743 Land. <*j- Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) iod Great Quantities 
of distempered Beers, Ales, and other Liquors. 

2. , Painted in distemper. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 2^ Sept, x/3 Colour rooms., with 
fine blue . . or any other distempered colours. - • 

Distemperer rare. [f. Distemper v." + 
-EU 1.] One who paints in distemper. 

1876 Browning Pacchiarotto xo Our brave distemperer. 
Distempering: see under Distemper v. 1 
and 

t Diste'mperment. Obs. [f. Distemper h . 1 
+ -MENT. (OF. had destemfrement = mtHangc.y\ 
Distempered condition (of the air, or humours). 

1582 Hester Seer. Phioravl in. Jxiii. 87 Indispositions 
that come through disteraperment of humours. 1661 Fklt- 
ham Resolves, Lusoria xxiv. (1709) 584 Some sulphurous 
Spirit sent By the tome Air’s distempermentl 

t Diste*mperare. Obs. [a. OF. destemfrure, 
Hrcmpure (Godef.), ad. L. type * distempered lira : 
See DISTEMPER Z', 1 and -URE.] = DlSTEMPERATURE, 
X. Distempered condition (of the elements, ha' 
mours); Di stem per at ORE i, 2. 

- * 3®7 7 'revjsa Higden (Kolb) VI, 31 [In Paradise] j>ere is 
noon distemperure [nulla intern peridi\. 


2. Intemperance, immoderation ; — Distempera- 

TURE 5. 

C1380 Wycltf Sel. IFks. III. 156 So, as temperure of 
iche bodily )ring schulde norische a mon, distemperure 
berinne may be calde glotorye. 
f Diste’mpre, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. deslemprd 
==L. dislemperdtus pa. pple.] = Distempered. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, iv. pr. iii. 121 Yif he be distempre 
and quakij> for ire. 

Distenant (distemant), v. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of- a tenant or occupier. So Dis- 
te’nanted///. a., deprived pf a tenant; unoccupied. 

1594 Nashe Unfort . Trav. 8 Eiterie vnder-foot souldior 
bad a distenanted tun, as Diogenes had his tub to sleepe in. 
1876 Farrar Afar lb. Serin, xxii. 21 1 The darkened and un- 
spiritual intellect, may distenant creation of its God.. 

Distend (distemd), v. [ad. . L. dis tend- tire to 
stretch asunder or out, swell out, extend, f. DlS* 1 
+ iendere to stretch. Cf. F. distendre (Pare, 16 th 
c.) in sense 3 .] 

+ 1, trans. To stretch asunder, stretch but, ex- 
tend; to spread out at full length or breadth. Obs. 

£1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 1^4 Mastik & \>e white of an 
cy medlid togidere. .distende ltvpon a cIooJj & leie it on 
place. X597 Daniel Civ. Wars in. lxxx, As this sweet 
Prince distended lay. 1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. xor 
God comming from Hea uen..to take humane flesh, to dis- 
tend his imperial! robe vpon man. 1703 T. N. City «J* C. Pur- 
chaser 1 1 Those . . which keeping precisely the same h eighth, 
shall yet be distended, one 4th part longer. 2834 West Ind. 
Sketch Bit . I. 43 Like, .the- alternate movement of the 
distended legs of a pair of compasses. 
fig. 1650 Howell tr. Giraffe's Hist . Revolut. Naples 82 
The Archbishop was very busie in distending the Capitula- 
tions of the peeple for an accord. 1665 G. Havers P. della 
Valle's Trav. F. India 126 The King's discourse .. was 
distended to divers things. 

+ To stretch or extend beyond measure ; to 
strain ; to draw out of joint, to rack. Obs. rare. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhourrs Bk. Physicke 341/2 When anye 
mans Arme, or Legge is distended or else writhede. [Ren- 
dered ‘out of ioynte* in the ‘Exposition of wordes’on the 
flyleaf]. 1700 Dryden Fables , Cock <$• Fox 293 Stiff in 
denial, as the law appoints, On engines they distend their 
tortur’d joints. 

+ 2. intr. To stretch out, extend; to spread out 
or abroad. Obs. 

1581 Styward Mart. Discipl. 11. 135 Seauen rankes of 
Pikes.. which did distend in length from the voward to the 
rereward. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 330 Leaves 
long and small, distending into many branches. 

3. trans. spec. To stretch out any hollow thing, 
so as to enlarge its surface and capacity ; to swell 
out or enlarge by pressure from within, as a bladder 
or an orifice with elastic sides ; to expand, dilate 
by stretching. 

1650 Bulwer AnthroPomet. 246 Giving her Children too 
much meat, that distended their stomacks. 1697 ^ Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 130 The Warmth distends the Chinks. — 
Past. ix. 41 May thy Cows their burden’d Bags distend. 
3794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 21 When persons are imme- 
diately killed by lightning, their lungs are found distended. 
2846 Ellis Elgin Marb. J. 164 The veins of their faces and 
legs seem distended. 

_ iransf . and fig. _ 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1932 How such 
ideas of th' Almighty's pow’r . . distend the thought Of 
feeble mortals! 1B24 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 558 To distend 
it into three bulky tomes. 

4. intr. To increase in bulk by internal stretch- 
ing or swelling ; to swell out, expand. 

1667 Milton P. 2 Li. 573 Now his, heart Distends with 
pride. # X822 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 135 The bladder 
will distend. 1835. W.‘ Irving Tour Prairies 247, 1 could 
see his veins swell and his nostrils distend with indignation. 
1875 Bennett & Dyf.r_ Sachs' Bot. m. iv. § 14. 71 1 When 
wood distends on imbibition or contracts on dessication. 
Hence Distending vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1633 IV Fletcher Purple Isl. ir. xxiv, Two parted Walls 
..with wide distending space. Ibid. v. li, Stufle..Fit for 
distending or compression. 1823 Ellis Alan. J. Gordon 77 
The distending force of the water. 

Distended (distended), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED L] a. Spread out or extended in space ; 
spread abroad ; stretched, b. Dilated, expanded. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. xh, That mighty Familie, The 
faire distended stock of Neviles kind. 1665 Hookf. Aticrogr. 
Pref. ij b,*I have, by the help of a distended wire, propa- 
gated the sound to a very considerable distance. 3697 
Drydtn Virg. Georg. 111. 483 The still distended Udders. 
*795 Cowper Needless Alarm ^ 43 The huntsman, with 
distended cheek, ’Gan make his instrument of music speak. 
1834 West Ind. Sketch Bk. II. 209 The boat resembled a 
huge sea-bird, .casting diamonds from its distended pinions. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 221 This enclosed in the distended 
envelope furnished by the ovule, b the pea. 

Hence Diste*adediy adv., in a distended or ex- 
tended manner ; extendedly. 

3748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) II. xviii. 121 A pinch 
taken with a dainty finger and thumb, the other three fingers 
distended!}* bent. 

Distender. rare. [f. as prec. + -Er L] One 
who distends ; an expander. 

, 183* Examiner 4/1 Not a retailer, even of anecdotes, he 
is a distender of them. 

- 1 Diste’ndible, a. Obs. Also 7 -able. [f. 
as prec. + -ible.] Capable of being distended ; 
distensible. 

, 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5437 The Veins only of plants 

being the parts probably dLtendable. X732 Hist. Litternria 
\ III. 350 Distendible, and ductile under the Hammer. 


■ Distensibility (ciistensibi-irti). [f. neit j. 
-m\] The quality of being distensible; ra pl . 
bility of being distended or stretched nsnnder. 

*757 Parsons in Phil. Tram. I,. 355 As to the int t ™. 
merits and membranes of the body, their great distensibility 
is well known. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 'Anat. I, 66/1 Qualitj« 
of . . distensibility and contractility. 1869 E. A. Passes 
Tract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 408 India-rubber cloth -loses in put 
its distensibility in very cold countries. 

• Distensible (diste-nsib’ll, a. [f. L. dislim- 
ppl. stem vii distcnd-crc to Distend +-im.e.] Ca- 
pable of being distended or dilated by stretching, 

• 1828 in Webster. 3836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 5 m/ i 
T he tendinous zones are distensible.^ 1858 Caefekter rtf. 
Pltys. § xxo The bark is sufficiently distensible to admit of the 
increase of the. .stems. 1881 Gunther in Encxcl, Brit. XII. 
654/x ( Ichthyol .) A wide gullet and distensible stomach. 

+ Diste-nsile, a. _ Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ile, on L. type *tensil-is.] = Distensible. 

1738 Stuart Muscular ATotionn. 27 in Phil. Trans. XL. 
If the vessel be distensile, it will distend it. Ibid. iii. 
Carried on in extensile and distensile blood-vessels. 

Distension (diste’njsn).. Also 7-9 -tion. 
[ad. L. distension-em , var. of distentibn-em , n. of 
notion from distcndlre to Distend ; perh. immed. 
a. F. distension (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 ., The action of distending; distended condition; 
expansion by stretching or swelling out. 

1607 TorSELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 239 If a horse. .lx 
weary, it is not safe to let him drinke .. except he fist 
stale ; for in such cases followeth distention. 1615CROOKX 
Body of Alan 77 Able to containe or keepe downe windie 
distensions. 3748 Hartley Obstrv. Alan 1. i. 36 All great 
Distentions are attended with Pain for a considerable time. 
1802 Paley Nat. Theol. x. § 5 (1819) 160 Tubes.. kept in a 
state of perpetual distention by the fluid they enclose. .1850 
B. Taylor Eldorado xxi. (1862) 215 The large sails.. motion- 
less in their distension. t 

2 . The action of stretching longitudinally, 
straightening out, or placing at full length; ex- 
tension ; straining, racking. Now Obs. or rare. 

a 3625 Beaum. & Fl. Double Afarriage iil iii, The nick 
has spoil’d her; the distensions of those parts haYestoppd 
all fruitfulness. 3671 Flavel Fount. Ltfexxvi, 79 A. -hefN* 
ence to the Distention of all his Members upon the ire?. 
3875 Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 230 Ihe alternate (In- 
tension and contraction of the line. 

+ b. Stretching asunder or apart. Obs. rare. 
1624 Wotton Archil. (1672) 36 Our Leggs da labour more 
in Elevation then in Distention. .. 

Distensive (diste*nsiv), a. rare. [t. L* 
tens - ppl. stem + -ive.] Capable of distending or 
being distended ; distensible. . , 

1836 Smart, Distensive , that may he distended. W 
Worcester, Distensive , that distends or may be msten 
t Diste-nt, sb. Obs. [ad,L . dislentus (trsm) 
a stretching out, distending, f. ppl. stem 
ere to Distend.] Stretching out; out-strewn 
extent ; distension ; breadth. . . 

3613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist . Fug. (1626)34 The ”] d «S 

of these tumors, fed from many secret vemes. 4 \ 

Hist. World ni. x. § 4 The fronts of the two An m.es «« 
so vnequall in distent; 3624 W orroNyl rchtt. 

32 [To] be distended one fourteenth part.. wine # 

of distent will confer much to their Beauty. 

Parivals Iron Age 6 Poland is of very vast d^tenL 

Distent (distent*, ppl N- *-***;£ 

pa. pple. of distendtre. Commonly used 1 1 
pple., = Distended,- on the analogy of su 
tracted pa. pples. as sent , spent .] 

• fl. Stretched out at full length or breadth, ex 

^MoS'i-c^k K Q. n.yii. 5 Great h capes of 

could be spent; Of which some were rud to 

were new driven, and distent Into gf eat 

wedges square. * 3773 J. Ross Fratricide il 9 \ ‘j 

murmur’d Earth’s first-born .. Distent upon the ground. 

2. Expanded by stretching; swollen otu. 

3605 Drayton A fan in AToon (R.), The brig , » oVCS he 

her womb distent, Svith the great burden * , w ith 

bare. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 145 P 3 

vernal showers distent. 3880 T. Wallace ben 
Nostrils, .now distent, now contracted. , j ein 

+ Diste-nt, «. Obs. [f.L* 
of distending = Distend. (Perhaps onlj 1 
pple. distented—vsec.) . . , 

1578 Banister //is/. Man v. 7 = T^'j intr ' G 


retried out by the thynges comeined. rt7*®. g tom3 tfc 
Tamers Dhpcm. iii. 1 . App-('7J4) &0 . a, of the 

is moderately distented. Ibid, ihe Blooa-.e 
Brain being. .filled and distented. /at • .'.j lice* 
Collect. Mite. Lett.fr. Mist's Jnd. (> 7 ”) ‘ 

distented Thigh. 

. Distention, var. form of Dis.ensio. . 

■ Dister : sec Distebk v. j;,/,rmit» ! - 

t DisteTminate, v. Obs.- 
ppl. stem of dislermtndrc to niarK . ( .,r . 

daries, f. Dis- 1 + terminat e to bound, «»' . 

see Terminate z*.] trans. To separa ^ y, oi: r.c!, 
dary does; to divide by a boundary, w 
divide. Hence DisteTininating 
1599 Kasiic Lenten Stnffe S [The (.“ n£ f r 1 om hi* l l,, e »I 

determinated, and relegated themseh . ator ooer the * 
inflated capriciousne.se of playing in . ihe b ir 
16.. CorvXt Crudities 4r> Tht. noble 1 Rhea' = 
riuer of all Germany,- which it disermmn'e ^ 

iSja-fiz Hevlin Cmnwr.l "‘fV'wnii *^ h " 
Hills . . disterminating Colchis from Arm 
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New Exp. l. in Phil. Trans. XI. 786 Whether some such.. 
/Ethereal Fluid, .insinuated itself between our two Liquors, 
and made the Determinating surface more specular. 

t Diste’rminate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dis- 
ierminat-us, pa. pple. of distcrmindre : see prec., 
of which it is also used as pa. pple. for dister- 
initiated. ] Separated, marked off, divided. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. x. xo6 Ike Lsestrigonian state, That 
hears her ports so far determinate. 1624 Bp. Hall Peace - 
maker i. §3 (R.) There is one and the same church of Christ, 
however far determinate in places .. however differing in 
rites and circumstances of worship. 1671 True Nonconf. 
122 There can be nothing more clearly disterminat. 

+ Disterniina-tion. Obs. [ad. L. distermin- 
dtion-em, n. of action f. disterminare : see prec.] 
Separation ns by boundaries ; division. 

1647 Hammond Poiver Keys v. 117 This turning out of the 
Church, this Church-banishment, or determination. 1657 
Reeve God's Plea 133 Our discrepancy and determination 
in good things is such, that it hath parted the com- 
munity. 

t DisteTmine, v. Obs. rare — ® [ad. L. dis- 
termin-dre to Distekminate, after determine .] 

1623 Cockeram, Distenninc , to diuide, to separate, 
t Diste’rr, V. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 c + I.. 
terr-a land. Cf. It. disterrare, OF. desterrer (nth 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘to take out of the ground’ 
(Cotgr.), mod. F. dilerrer, formerly also, ‘ to de- 
prive of land or country ’.] trails. To banish from 
one’s country ; to exile. (Only in Howell.) 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 1. xxiv, The Moors, whereof 
many thousands were disterr'd and banished hence to Bar- 
bary. Ibid. I. in. xxxii, The Jews, .were all . .disterred and 
exterminated [from Spain]. 

f Diste'st, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 4 + L. tes- 
tdre, -art to call to witness, f. testis witness.] 
trails. To undo or discredit the testimony of; to 
deprive of the right of being received in testi- 
mony. 

1647 Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xiii. 41 /Ethels tan’s Law 
gave itjpower of sentence] and upon conviction . . distested 
the delinquents Oath for ever. 

Disteyne, obs. forms of Destiny, Distain. 
t Distha’tcli, v. Obs. noncc-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] 
traits. To deprive of thatch (in quot.y^.). 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. x. 14 1 Two Ancient Reve- 
rendMen, had almost disthatch'd their Faces. 

Disthene*(drs)>/n). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 5i-, 
Dl- a twice + cOivos strength. Named by Haiiy, 
1S01, from its different electrical properties in two 
different directions.] A synonym of Cyanite i. 
1808 T. Allan Names Min. 26. C1865 Livingstone in 
Chambliss Livingstone <5- Stanley x. 189 Great masses of 
kvanite or disthene. x868 Dana Min. 375. 

Disthrone (disjwum), v. [f. Dis- 7 c + 
Thbone sb .] trails. To remove from the throne; 
to Dethrone. Also fig. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bart as. 1. vi. 615 Our rebellious Flesh, 
whose re$t-le.ss Treason Strives to dis-throne and to dis- 
scepter Reason. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1197 
Thrasibulus . . was dethroned and driven out of his domin- 
ions. x666 J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. (ed. 2) 4 Nothing 
can possibly disthrone them. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 
nr. xxvi, To be a queen dethroned is not so hard as some 
other down-stepping. 

Hence Disthronement, dethronement. 

1883 Horn. Monthly Oct. 36. 

t Disthro’nize, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Throne 
sb. + -ize. Cf. enthronize.] ~ prec. 

2583 Stubbes Aunt. Abus. if. (1882) 60 That will go about 
to disthronize the mightie God . . of his regall throne. 1590 
Spenser F. Q . 11. x. 44. 16x5 T. Adams Blacke Dcvill 4s 
Man is by Christ advanced to that place whence God 
disthronized him. 1689 De/. Liberty agst. Tyrants 74 
Kings convinced of loose Intemporancy were disthronized. 
Distich (drstik), sb. Forms : 6-7 (distichon), 
disticke, 6-8 distick, 7 distique, dystick, 7-9 
distic, 6- distich. PI. distichs (di'stiks) (also 
7-8 distiches), [ad. L. dislic/ion, a. Gr. 5 /artxov 
distich, couplet (neut. of Slanxos adj. : see next), 
f. Si- (Dl- -) + an'x°? row, line of verse. At first 
used in the Lat. form. The pi. distiches app. points 
to an obs. pronunciation di'stitj.] A couple of 
lines of verse, usually making complete sense, and 
(in modem poetry) riming ; a couplet. 

*553 Becon R cliques 0/ Rome (1563) 117* There is a godly 
DLtichon fathered on S. Hierome. 1566 Drant Horace 
To Rdr. 3 Accordinge to the tenour of this distichon. 2577- 
87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1206/2 Master Abraham Hart- 
well . . glanceth in a distich or twaine at the effect hereof. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit . (1637) 284 A distichon en- 
graven on her tombe. 1642 Milton Apol.Smect. (18,51) 292 
Neither had I ever read the hobbling distick which he 
means. 1647 Ward Simp. Colter 45, I shall compose halfe 
a dozen distichs. 17x1. Steele Sped. No. 43 p 9 From 
among many other Distiches no less to be quoted on this 
Account, I cannot but recite the two following Lines. . 1788 
Burns Let. to IP. Dunbar 7 Apr., I have scarcely made a 
single distich since I saw you. 1891 Driver Introd. Lit. 
O. T. (1892)341 By far the greater number of verses in the 
poetry of the Old Testament consist of Distichs. 

Distich (di'stik), a. rare. [ad. L. distichous f 
a. Gr. Stcrrtxos of two rows, of two verses: see 
prec.] Arranged in two rows ; Distichous. 

1788 Jas. Lee Fntrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1 82 Distich, in two Rows, 
when the Branches are produced in a horizontal Situation. 
1803-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 211 Distic, when 


in a similar prism .. two rows of facets are arranged around 
each base. 1852 Tit. Ross Humboldt' s Trnv. I. xv. 477 
A fine gramineous plant with distich leaves. 

Distichal (drstikal), a. (sb.) [f. L. dislichus 

(see prec.) + -AL.] 

1. Pros. Pertaining to, or of the form of, a distich ; 
consisting of two lines of verse. 

• 2778 Bp. Lowth Transl. Isa. Prelim. Diss. 1 The regular 
form of the Stanzas, chiefly Distichal, and the Parallelism 
of the Lines, were excellently well suited to this purpose. 
1847 Sir T. _D. Lauder in Tails Mag. XIV. 656 There exist 
numerous distichal prognostications. . 2893 Q. Rev. Jan. 132 
A distichal rhyme. 

2. Zool. Applied to certain joints in the 'arm’ of 
a crinoid ; also as sb. : see quot. iSSS*. 

1879 .P. H. Carpenter in Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. II. 1. 21 
The distichal radii represent the primary arms of Comatula 
and P entacrinus. Ibid. 24 Three distichals composing each 
primary arm and bearing the brachials directly. x888Roi.« 
leston & Jackson Anim. Li/e$qz If the arms [of a Crinoid] 
branch twice, the joints between the first and second places 
of division are known as distichals ; if thrice, the joints be- 
tween the second and third places of division are designated 
pa! mars. 

II Distichiasis (distiksrasis). Path. [mod.L., 
f. distichia , a. Gr. Sto-nx“* a double row, £ btartxos 
(see Distich).] A malformation in which the 
eyelid has a double row of eyelashes. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Distichia , a double Row of 
Hatrs on the Eye-Lids.] 2873 H. Walton Dis . Eye 673 The 
name of distichiasis has been given to this ideal state. 

Distichic (distrkik), a. [f. Gr. 5 (anx-ov Dis- 
tich + -ic.] = Distichal a. 1. 

2882-3 S chaff Encycl. Rclig. Knowl '. III. 1955 A closed 
train of thought which is unrolled after the distichic and 
tristichic ground-form of the rhythmical period. 

Distichous (di’stikas), a. [f. L, distich-us adj. 
(see Distich) + -ous.] Disposed in two opposite 
rows ; having parts so disposed, two-ranked ; for- 
merly, sometimes = dichotomous; spec, in Bot. ar- 
ranged (alternately) in two vertical ranks on oppo- 
site sides of the axis, as in the glumes and grains 
of barley ; in Eiitorn. applied to antennee having 
the joints similarly arranged. 

. X753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v. Stalk, If it [the stalk] part 
into two series of branches, it is expressed by the term dis- 
tichous. 18x9 Mem. Sir J. E. Smith (1832) 1 1 . 250 Perfectly 
distichous leaves. 2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1 . 127 Tail 
round at its base, distichous at the extremity. 1839-47 T0DD 
Cycl. Anal. III. 264/2 Having the hairs of the tail distich- 
ous. 2845 Florist's Jml. 69 Distichous flowers in a leafy 
spike. 2870 Bentley Bot. 137 A second variety of arrange- 
ment of alternate leaves is called distichous or two-ranked. 

Hence Drstickously adv. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 220 The spike is 
sometimes compound and distichously branched. _ 2870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 303 Statice, Sea-lavender . . spikelets, 
which are alternately distichously or secundiy arranged. 
2882 Bentham in Jrnt. Linn. Soc. XVIII. 325 The leaves 
are. .distichously imbricate on the short stem. 

Distil, distill (disti*l) r z/. Inflect, distilled, 
-illing. Forms: 4-5 distille, 5-6 destylle, 
dystyll, 6 distyll, 6-7 destil'l, 5- distill, 7- 
distil. [ad. L. dislillare, more correctly de- 
siilldre to drip or trickle down, drop, distil, f. De- 
I. I + still are to drop : cf. F. distiller (14th c. in 
Littre) =* Fr. distillar , Sp. destilar, It. dislillare.'] 

1. intr. To trickle down or fall in minute drops, 
as rain, tears ; to issue forth in drops or in a fine 
moisture ; to exude. 

f 2400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) vii. 26 J>e liquour j»at distilles 
oute of ]>e braunches. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Her 
teares on her chekes twayne Full pyteously gan to destylle. 
2524 Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshnr. (Percy Soc.) p. lxxii. 
The sweat distilling with droppes aboundaunt. 2326 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 258 [He] hath caused holy ovle to 
distyll out of y 0 bones of his sayntes. 2622 Cart. Smith 
Map Virginia 7 Mountaines ; from whence distill innumer- 
able sweet and pleasant springs. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 
272 Fetch water out of the Seas.. to distill in silver showers 
upon the face of the whole Earth. 1704 Pope JVlndsorFor. 
54 Soft showers distill’d, and suns grew warm in vain. 2742 
Fielding /. Andrews 1. xi, A thousand tears distilled from 
the lovely eyes of Fanny. 28x0 Southey Kehama xi. v, The 
wine which from yon wounded palm . . Fills yonder gourd, 
as slowly it distills. 2853 Kane Grin/iell Exp. v. (1856) 36 
Water distilled in drops over the rocks. 

b. To pass or flow gently. Chiefly_^g. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Dan. ix. 21 The malediction bathe 
distilled upon us., because we have sinned. 2622 Bible , 
Dent, xxxii, 2 My speach shall distill as the deaw. 2725-20 
Pope Iliad 1. 332 Words, sweet as honey, from his lips 
distiU’d. 2830 Sir R. Grant Hymn,* O worship the King’ 
iv, Thy bountiful care, .sweetly distils inthe dewand the 
rain, a 2833 Robertson Ser/u. Ser. hl xxi. 281 The wisdom 
. .will distil in honeyed sweetness. 

*|* c. To melt into, or become dissolved in, tears, 
c 2374 Chaucer Troy lit s iv. 491 (529) This Troylus in teris 
gan distille. c 2400 Test. Lci'c 1. Chaucers Wks. (2561) 
287 a/i With that I gan in teares to distill, 
d. To drip or be wet with. 

2724 Gay Trivia in. so Till their arm’d Jaws distill with 
Foam and Gore. 2725-20 PorE Iliad xvn. 72 See his jaws 
distil with smoking gore. x8x6_T. L. Peacock Headlong 
Hall xiii, Till his face, .distils with perspiration. 

2. traits. To let fall or give forth in minute drops, 
or in a vapour which condenses into drops. 

c 2400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 26s Boile hem in a double vessel, 
distille xt in his eere flaisch [= tepid us]. 2494 Fabyan 
Chron. vt. clviii. 147 Hir eyen dystylled ,d ropes of blode. 


2309 Hawes Joyf. Med. ix. (Arb.) 72 The dewe of Joye .. 
Dystylled Is nowe from the rose so red. 2601 Holland 
Pliny II. 272 If by way of embrochation it be distilled 
from aloft vpon the head in a more thin and liquid sub- 
stance. # 2667 Milton P. L. v. 56 His dewie locks distiU’d 
Ambrosia. 2692 Ray Dissol. World 230 Trees do destil 
Water apace when Clouds or Mists hang about them. 2697 
Dryden Virg. Past. vm. 74 Fat Amber let the Tamarisk 
distill. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 231, 
I distilled a few Drops of Bats. Viride into it [the Wound], 
2878 Huxley Physiogr. 53 The dew is distilled more abun- 
dantly upon the grass than upon the gravel. 

3 . transf. and fig. To give forth or impart in 
minute quantities ; to infuse ; + to instil. 

T 393 . Gower Con/. I. 3 A. gentil herte his tonge stilleth, 
That it malice none distilleth Butt preyse. c 2480 Crt. 0/ 
Love 23 Thy sugar droppes sweet of Helicon Distil in me, 
thou gentle Muse, I pray. 1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 
123 They shoulde haye distilled into their youth, doctrine, 
and rules of direction. 2630 Sanderson Serm. II. 253 
Solomon .. had this truth.. early distilled into him by 
both his parents. 2665 Walton Li/e Hooker in Ills Wks. 
(1888) I. 36 There was distilled into the minds of the 
common people such.. venomous and turbulent principles. 
2842 Myers_ Cath. T/t. 111. xxvii. 102 Distilling healing 
virtue into bitter waters, a i88t Rossetti Rose Mary iii. 
13 She felt the slackening frost distil Through her blood 
the last ooze dull and chill. 

4 . To subject to the process of. distillation ; to 
vaporize a substance by means of heat, and then 
condense the vapour by exposing it to cold, so. as 
to obtain the substance or one of its constituents in 


a state of concentration or purity. Primarily said of 
a liquid, the vapour of which when condensed is 
again deposited in minute drops of pure liquid; 
but extended also to the volatilizing of solids, the 
products of which may he gaseous. See Distilla- 
tion 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barlh. De P. R. iv. vii. (2495) 90 Yf bloode 
be sodde and .dystylled, therof we maye make talowe and 
grees. 2472 Ripley Comp. Alch. in. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 
140 The Water.. Looke thou dystyll. 2577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach’s Husb. iv. (1586) 192 The water of the herbe 
steeped in White Wine, and destilled therewithal. > 2787 
Winter Syst. Husb. 339 To distill a sufficient quantity of 
water. 2812-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc.fy Art II. 80 Water 
. . when distilled, is every- where of the same specific gravity. 
2854 Ronalds & Richardson Client. Tec/mol. (ed. 2) I. 257 
Hill’s process consists in distilling peat in the same way as 
wopd.. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 73 If it is required to distil 
a liquid, the liquid is evaporated in a boiler, and the vapour 
conducted to the condenser, where it becomes sufficiently 
cooled to be deposited in drops . . Fresh water is thus being 
constantly distilled from the briny ocean. 

b. To extract the essence of (a plant, etc.) by 
distillation ; to obtain an extract of. 

4:2400 Maundev.(i 839) v. 51 Some destyllen Clowes. 2390 
Shaks. Mids. N. I. i. 76 Earthlier happie is the Rose dis* 
til’d Then that which withering on the virgin thorne, 
Growes, Hues, and dies in single blessednesse. 2633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Praise iv, An herb destill’d, and drunk. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 51 r 4 The Indies . . begged me 
to excuse some large sieves of leaves and flowers . . for they 
intended to distill them. 2825 J. Neal Z? rt?. Jonathan III. 
433 Of the hellish herbs .. that she hath distilled for us. 

C. To transform or convert (into something) 
by distillation. Also fig. 

a 2636 Ben Jonson Sad Shepherd 1. ii, Two souls Dis- 
tilled into kisses through our lips, Do make one spirit of love. 
279a J._ Belknap Ntnv Hatupsh. III. 205 Two or three 
vessels in a year would . . bring home molasses to be dis- 
tilled into rum._ 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Con/. Drunkard, 
Draughts of. .wine which are to be distilled into airy breath 
to tickle vain auditors. 2847 Emerson Poems, Day's Ration 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 482 All he distils into sidereal wine, 
d. absol. To perform distillation. 

2622 Shaks. Cymb. 1. v. 13 Hast thou not learn ’d me how 
To make Perfumes ? Distill ? Preserue ? 2800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chem. II. 403 Separate the salt, and distil at a gentle heat. 
2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 28 If we substitute 
6 parts of alcohol for the 4 parts of water and distil, we 
obtain formic ether. 

6. fig. - T° extract the quintessence of; to con- 
centrate, purify. 

1399 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 242 This man is very 
charie over that one remaining, and distilleth all other 
devises rather than set finger to that string. 2602 Corn- 
wallyes Ess. xii. (1632) Time hath distiid our bloods. 
2873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. x. 267 Men who are distilled 
into the House of Commons, and then redistilled into the 
Ministry. 2889 Spectator 14 Dec. 830 We want a removable 
Secretary for school works, not a committee, which is only 
the public meeting over again, a little distilled. 

f. To drive (a volatile constituent) off or out by 
distillation. Also /fo ^ , ... . 

2642 French Distill. iv. (2651) 105 Distill off the Yater^n 
no more will distill. 2800 tr. Lagrange s CheM-ii- z *5 « 
nitric acid be distilled from off this matter, >0 , » . U 

oxalic acid. 2874 L. Stephen Hours 

v . .SoTornakea Wycherley CW ^ThJ 

co'l a^thi voltn. parfs L distilled out, becomes a mas, 
°5? d To k obtain, extract, produce, or make, by dts. 

U i'i4~ Maundcv. (Ro«W vii. =5 * B«jjr I ^ 

of J,am bai sell ,n . . rudely disliL), 

ulvixt 'two rLbUers and no^^ n , S h* 

1772, roa /* Sr jP J gj r j ames Ware suppose*, that 
Dosov - . . distilled In Ireland earlier than m England, 


ardent spirit was 



distil; 
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1599 Skak& Hen. V, rv. i. 5 Ther is some soule of gooa- 
nesse in things euill, Would men obseruingly distill it out. 
ciSoo Shaks. Sonn. cxix. 2 What potions have I drunk 
of Siren tears, Distill'd from limbecks foul as hell within. 
3606 — Tr. $ Cr. I, lit. 350 A man distill’d Out of our Ver- 
tues. 1793 Chron. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1799) I- 177 
Books and papers were seized, that treason might be dis- 
tilled out of them. 1830 Tennyson Sonn. to J. M. K. 6 
Old saws, Distill’d from some worm-canker’d homily. 1862 
Mf.rivale Rom. Emp. (1865) . III. xxn. 34 The essence 
which the wisest of the Romans had distilled from the 
records of Greek philosophy. 

6. intr. To become vaporized and then condensed 
into liquid; to undergo distillation ; to drop, pass, 
or condense from the still. To distil over:, to pass 
over in the form of vapour which again condenses 
into a liquid. 

0x400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 195 Make a fieraboute be pott 
bat is aboue ]ie erj>e & |>ere w ole distille oile into pe pott 
pat is binehe. 1471 Riplf.y Comp. Alck. in. vi. in Ashm. 
(1652) 140 Than Oyleand Water wyth Water^ shall dystyjl.* 
3641 F bench Distill, i. (1651) 35 The oyle which first distils 
. . must be kept a part. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
265 The acid distills unaltered at 248° Fahrenheit. 1853 
W. Gregory Iuorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 104 At this strength the 
acid distils over unchanged. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 73 
The liquid . . distils over in a state of purity. 

Jig- 1625 Bacon Ess., Religion (Arb.>425 The outward 
Peace of the Church, Distilleth into Peace of Conscience. 

7 . irons. To melt, dissolve {lit. and Jg-). 
Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Editor’s Pref., My lord, distilde 
by kynde nature Thrugh besy age . . To such waykenesse 
he myght no more endure, Bot feel so in his grave. 1605 
Sylvester Dialog upon Troubles x , Melt thee, distill thee, 
turne to wax or snow. a 1719 Addison (J.), Swords by 
the lightning’s subtle force distill'd And the cold sheath 
with running metal fill’d. 

[Cf. Shaks. Ham , I. ii. 204 Qq. destilled, Fol. bestil’d.] 

tDistiT, distrll, sd. Obs . [f. prec.] A 
vessel used in distillation ; a still. 

1822 Bewick Mem. 74 Jars, retorts and distills, 
t DistiT-kouse. Obs. [f. stem of Distil v.~] 
A house constructed for the business of distilling, 
a distilling-honse. 

3682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1686/4 In Old-street is a very con- 
venient Distill-House to be Lett 1723 Ibid. No. 6202/4 
A Distill-House, and Backs for working Mollosses. 3790 
J. B. Moreton West India 1 st. 55 The generality .. think 
attention to the distill-house a menial part of plantership. 
1807 tr. Goedc's Trav. III. 77 Distil-houses for brandy and 
other spirits. 

Distillable (distHab’l), a. (sb.) [f. Distil v. 
+ -able; cf. F. distillable (16th c. in Littre).] 

A. adj. Capable of being distilled {lit. and Jig.). 
i6xx Cotgr. , Distillable, distillable ; fit or apt to be distilled. 
a 3691 Boyle Whs. II. 225 (R.) Much of the obtained liquor 
coming from the distillable concretes. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 24/2 Distillable alcohol. 385* Carlyle Sterling 1. iii. 
(1872} 91 Two . . octavos ; stray copies of which . . may one 
day become distillable into a drop of History. 

t B. sb. Something that may be distilled. Obs. 

16 69 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chynt . 263 Which . . gives, 
amongst^other distillables, that fetid empyreumatick oyl. 

Distillate (disti-led^). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-age 3.3 The process or product of distilling. 

1877 Lanier Poems , Stirrup-cup 5 David to thy distillage 
went. 

t DistiTlant, a. Obs. rare . [a. F. distill ant, 
pr. pple. of distiller , or ad. L. distilldnt-em, pr. 
pple. of distilldre to Distil.] Distilling. 

1549 Compi. Scot. vxi. 70 Vitht mony salt teyris distillant 
doune fra hyr piteous ene, 1606 J. Hynd Eliosto Libidinoso 
56 Watering the garden . . of her face with deaw from his 
distillant eyes. 

Distillate (drstil^t), sb. [ad. L. distilldt-us, 
pa. pple. of distilldre . ] That which is distilled 
(see Distil v. 5) ; a product of distillation. 

s86a in Webster. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
{ed. 3) 44 If the water be distilled, and if the distillate be 
tested for ammonia. ^ 1869 Advocate 15 Dec., The more 
rapidly the distillate is sent over the better it will be. - 1887 
Daily JVirrctt 25 Jan. 2/7 For the purposes of producing 
coal-tar distillates. 1888 B. W. Richardson Son 0/ a Star 
III. viii. 335 Their drink is the pure distillate of the 
skies. 

Distillation (distite'-Jsn). Also 6-8 destil- 
lation. [ad. L. tie-, distillation-cm, n. of action 
f. dc-, distil l are to Distil ; cf. F. distillation (15th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of distilling or 
fact of being distilled. 

1 . The action of falling or flowing down drop by 
drop; gentle dropping or falling, (lit. and ft".) 

14.. in Pol. Rcl.% L. Poems (1866) txe My blode alle 
spilt by distillacion. *6 z3 > Cockeram, Distillation, a drop- 
ping. 2694 F. Bbagge Disc. Parables 1. 4 This seed thus 
sown, is water’dwith the dews of heaven, with the distil- 
lations of the Divine grace and blessing. 1833 Chalmers 
Const. Man (1835) I. iv. 181 Cause distillation within the 
soul of the waters of bitterness. 

+ 2 . Path . A delluxion of rheum ; a catarrh. Obs. 
*533 Elyot Cast. Hclthc (1541) 78 a, Destyllation is a 
droppynge downe of a lyquyde mater out of the head, and 
fallynge eyther in to the mouth, or in to the nosethrilles, 
or in to the eyes. 1589 Gogan Haven Health ccxiL (1636) 
217 Distillations from the head, commonly called rheumes. 
1607 Topsell Eourf. Erasts (x6$%) 270 The Hor?e. .is sub- 
ject unto the distillation in his throat or parts thereabout. 
1748 tr. Pegs tins' Distemp. Horses 183 If the neck suffers 
by a Destination or Defluxion of Humours, a X755 G. 


West Triumphs Gout (Seager\ Through th* obstructed 
pores the struggling vapour and bitter distillation force 
their way. 

3 . The action of converting any substance or con- 
stituent of a substance into vaponr by means of 
heat, and of again condensing this by refrigeration 
into the liquid form, by means of an alembic, 
retort and receiver, or a still and refrigeratory ; the 
extraction of the spirit, essence, or essential oil of 
any substance by the evaporation and condensation 
of its liquid solution ; and, in a more generalized 
sense, the operation of separating by means of fire, 
and in closed vessels, the volatile parts of any sub- 
stance from the fixed parts, in order to the collec- 
tion of the products. 

As shown by the etymology', the original application is to 
substances of which the distillates are condenseddrop by drop 
into the liquid form ; whether for the purpose of extracting 
the more volatile part of a substance, or of concentrating 
or purifying a volatile substance such as water by freeing 
it from matter held in suspension or solution. When no 
more heat is applied than just suffices to cause the liquid 
to pass over in drops, the process is called cold distillation. 
Dry or destructive distillation, the decomposition, of a 
substance by strong heat in a retort, and the collection of 
the volatile matters evolved, as in the destructive distillation 
of coat in gas-making. Fractional distillation, the separa- 
tion of two or more volatile liquids having different boiling- 
points, so that they pass over at different temperatures and 
can be collected separately, the more volatile first, and the 
Jess volatile in order afterwards. Distillation by descent 
(pcrdcsccnsuni), in Old Chem., the name given to a method 
in which the fire was applied above, and the distillate drawn 
off beneath (see Descent id). In opposition to this, the 
ordinary method was called distillation by ascent ( per 
asccnstivi). 

1393 Gower Conf II. 86 First of the distillation Forth 
with the congelation. Solucion, discention. 1527 Andrew 
Brunswylcc’s Distyll . Waters Prol., I ‘have chosen . . the 
booke of distyllacyon of waters. 1559 Morwyng. Evonym. 
1 Destination, not distillation (as lerned doe write) is the 
drawing forthe of a thinner and purer humor out of a juise. 
1626 Bacon Sylz>a § 90 The power of Heat is best perceived 
in Distillations, which are performed in close Vessels and 
Receptacles. 3673 R AY 7 oum. Low C, 66 The Chymical 
examination of these Waters by. .Destination. 3774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 1. 169 H0W far. .jt [water] may be brought 
to a state of purity by distillation, is unknown. 3802 Play- 
fair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 34 The products obtained by the 
distillation of the common bituminous coal. 3806 Gazetteer 
Scotl. (ed. 2) 73 A considerable trade in the distillation of 
whisky. 3846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 3^7 

This is one of the counties in which illicit distillation was 
most prevalent. 3E69 Roscog Elem. Chem. 47 All fresh 
water on the earth’s surface has been derived from the 
ocean by a vast process of distillation. 1875 Ure's Diet. 
Arts (ed. 7) II. 48 Distillation consists in the conversion 
of any substance into vapour, in a vessel so arranged that 
the- vapours are condensed again and collected in a vessel 
apart. 

3683 Robinson in Ray’s Corr. (1848) 137 Pitch is got from 
the Pinus by a kind of distillation per descensum. 1727-53 
Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Distillation is twofold: 1 , Per 
asccnsum, by ascent .. 2 0 , Per descensum, by descent; 
when the matter which is to be distilled is below the fire. 
1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxviii. 281 When organ- 
ized substances are decomposed at a red heat in close 
vessels, the process is called destructive distillation. > 3869 
Roscoe Elem.* Client. 317 It occurs in the dry distillation 
of wood, forming about one per cent, of the aqueous dis- 
tillate. 1875 Urc's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 48 In most cases of 
destructive distillation the bodies operated upon are solid, 
and the products liquid or gaseous ; it is then called dry 
distillation. 3895 Times 19 Jan. 4/5 Our coal-gas .. up to 
the present time .. obtained by destructive distillation of 
coal, hydrocarbon oils, or other organic substances. • 

b. tram f. and Jig. 

2835 Arnold Let. Jin Stanley Fife £ Corr. (1844) I. vii. 
425 The books of Livy .. relate to a time so uninteresting, 
that it is hard even to extract a value from them by the 
most complete distillation. 1837 Emerson Nat,, Arncr. 
Schol. Wks. (Bohn) II. 377 In proportion to the complete- 
ness of the distillation, so will the purity and imperishable- 
ness of the product he. 1894 J. Rodway Guiana Forest 
iv. 76 Intermittent distillation [of perfume] is almost general 
in the white flowers of the tropics. 

4 . concr. The product of distilling : a. That 
which distils or forms by distilling (see sense iV 
b. A distillate {obs.). 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. m. v. 315 And then to be stopt in 
like a strong distillation with stinking Cloathes. C1600 
— ^ Sonn. v, Were not summers distillation left A liquid 
prisoner pent in walls of glasse. x6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle 
1. 57 The sunnes kinde heat, heavens fruitful distillation. 
3678 R. R[cssell] Geber 11. j. iv. xiii. 119 Under that end 
of the Filter must be set another Vessel to receive the Dis- 
tillation. 1746 Harvey Rep. Elenver Garden (1818) SS 
What a sovereign restorative are these cooling distillations 
of the night. 

C. Jig. The extract, abstract; the refined or 
concentrated essence. 

3649 Milton Eikon. i. (3847) 280/1 Among .. all those 
numberless volumes of their theological distillations. 3846 
Grote Greece t. xvi. (1862) I. 334 The narrative of Thucy- 
dides is a mere extract and distillation from their incredi- 
bilities. ^ 3868 Milman St. Pauls ix. 228 That liturgy, .the 
distillation, as it were, and concentration, of all the orisons 
which have been uttered in the name of Christ. 

t DistiTlative, «• Obs. rare—”, [f. L. distil- 
Ini- ppl. stem (see Distil) + -ive.] = Distilla- 
te 11 )' <*■ Hence Dlsti’llatively adv., by way of 
distillation, drop by drop. 

1657 Tomlinson A'ruau's 2)isp. 677 Liquor that will dis- 
tdlatively delabe. 


•+ Di/stillator. Obs. Also 6 -our. [agent-n. 
in L. form f. distilldre to Distil ; cf. F. iistilU- 
tcitr (16th c.)] One who distils; a distiller. 

1576 Baker Jewell af Health rob, The vapour nuvi* 
annoyance to the Distillatour. 1644 J. Goodwin Sr.KK 

Triumph. (1645)92 The most generous.. lees, which gnitife 

their Disttllator with the best strong waters. 1655 };. 
ms Par real's Iron Age 59 The Empire hail no tar! 0 fi 
disttllator, but rather of a good Operatour, to act poser 
fully. 

Distillatory (distHatori), a. and si. [f. l 
type *dislillalpri-tis, ,-wn, i. distillare: see-osr. 
Perh. after F. distillatoire (Pare, 16th c.).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, oremployed in, distillation. 

1576 Baker Jayell of Health 364 a, This poure into the 
distyllatorye bodie. 1594 Plat Jezvell-ho. in. 9 Some dis- 
tiHatorie vessell. ■ 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature 
xiii. § 1. 171 Water, Wine, Mitke, Distiilatory waters. 1737 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Distillation of oil, The Copper. 
Vessel being thus plac’d in the Furnace, fit to its Canal or 
distillatory Vessel the Recipient. 1871 Nichols Firtude 
Sc. 54 After the distillatory process, .was completed 18/1 
Hartwig Subterr. W. xxx. 373 The ores are treated in 13 
double distillatory furnaces, called alodels. 

fb. T)istillatoiy plant, the pitcher-plant. Oh. 
1707 Curios. Hush. <$• Gard. 288 The Distillatory Flint., 
grows not far from Colombo. 

*t* B. sb. An apparatus for distillation ; an alem- 
bic, retort, or still. Obs. 

c 3460-70 BE Quintessence 4 Thanne must ;e do mate u 
J>e furneis of aischin, a distillatorie of glas. 1599 A. M.tr. 
Gabelhoueds Bh. Physicke 22/1 Put aJ these together into 
a distillatory, and infuse theron thre pintes of Piony water. 
1602 Plat (title), Delights for Ladies, to adorne their 
Persons, Tables .. and Distillatories with Beauties ..Per- 
fumes and Waters. 1660 N. Ingelo Bcntholiy fy Urania 
11. (1682) 4 They had a Room well appointed with Furnaces 
and Distillatories. 1730-6 Bailey (folio) s.v. Dntillen 
Company, Their armorial ensigns are. .a distillatory double 
armed with two worms and bolt head receivers [etc.]. 

+ b. Name of a collection of recipes for dis- 
tilling. Obs. 

1677 T. Siierley (title) Curious Distillatory'. [tr.EkhoIts 
Distillatoria curiosa] or the Art of Distilling Coloured 
Spirits, Liquors, Oyls, etc. from Vegetables. 
.Distilled (disti-ld), jpl. a, [f. Distil v. 4 
-ed I.] That has undergone distillation; obtained, 
purified, or concentrated by distillation. 

Distilled water, water that has been vaporized and then 
again condensed in drops^so as to be freed from mafteo 
held in suspension or solution. . , 

c 3460-70 Bh. Quintessence 10 Take be beste vynesTe 
distillid. 1502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de V . 15°$ *• *'• 
Water of roses, or other water dystylled. J 577 
Hcresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 191 Restored to health, by tw 
destilled water of this Thistell. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 317 
we see distilled Waters will last longer than raw > 

1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 262 Distill d Oils turn , . * 
1799 Kirwan Gcol.Ess. 358 Brisson dissolved 2 oz.ottnc 
purest common salt in 16 oz. of distilled 'v atcr - Jb J' 
Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Se. Chem. 49° Xg 
of copper is known popularly by the absurd teitn ai 
verdigris. ... .... , 

fig. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xlvm. 353 * 
thoroughly distilled sneer, . 

Distiller (disti'ba). [f- as prec. + -ER •] 

. 1 . One who or that which distils : see the ^ • 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 15 A distiller of 

Timme Quersit. in. 386 Thy vessel! .. must be _ ^ 

chymicall distiilars do use. 3659 D. Pell I»rp • ■ 

This tree . . is a very great distiller of water* ' J. 
out of the leaves of it.- 1821 Scott Rent ho . x t 
a learned distiller of simples, and a profound che „ r hy 
tracts alcoholic spim 


5 A more 


b. sjec. One who extracts 

*1638 Th° n DistUlers’ Company (of D>" don ^XS 
1639 (.title). The Distiller of London, comp. 
forth for the sole use of the company of Distil .., Urfl {, v 


any o! lmsuuci^ . . 

Ibid. Pref. 10 Our duty requires us all (that are 
profession and Trade) to acknowledge [etc.J. 7 , ^ ^ 

Stop's Stem*. II. v. xv. 237/1 Even the Dwt Uers 01 - ^ 
Vita;, and Vinegar-makers, did engross it P* a f or 
Donovan Dorn. Econ. I. 305 The chief use > 
raising bread, and exciting fermentation m * . * oycB 

for brewers, distillers, and vinegar makers. 

Sci. Dial, xviii. 182 A distiller’s crane or syp^ 

a i63^Donne Ess. (1651) 67 That late 1 
and Sublimer of old definitions. 37x3 1 - tus ,845 
No. 92 p 4 A great distiller of the maxims J .j on j < the 

Daily News 30 Dec. 6/3 The historic -P , f . wJlS jhe 
distilled essence of the ponderous sentence, 
distiller? ‘ ... .. cnlt 

2 . An apparatus for the distiHjbon * or 
at sea ; more fully called Distilling epp 
Distilling condenser. . . > j n \ 56; b 

1885 R. Sennett Marine Steam &*£*?. 1. nf~di>tiU« r * 
some ships of the Royal Navy’ other L q' here are 
have been fitted. 1895 Times x Feb. 12/ cV apo^ ,cri 
in the engine-rooms two main-feed pumps, 
and distillers, four bilge and fire engines. ... 

Hence DistiTleress, a female oisuuj - ^ 

1841 Eraser's Mag. XXV. 599, A? *Xen. 1 
tilleress of that seducing liquor called pot .jgf.j 

Distillery (disti-bri). • [f. prec. * 

1 1 . The action or art of distilhBff t 

TION3. Obs. . '* hbbclyH? 

_ 3677 Evelyn Mcnf.( 3857) II. ”3 He v€f y fred^ 
is very curious In distillery’) entertain^ cl'.H'd in that 
3757 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc- 4 }^cet)e^ r 
Science’ of Distillery- 3807 G. Chai- • . , ft fer * 
vi. 309 Irish husbandry' did not yet P 
distillery of aqua vitx. 
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DISTILLING. 


DISTINCTION. 


2. A place for distilling; the establishment or 
works in which the distilling of spirits is carried on. 

1 759 B. Martin Sure Guide Distillers p. ii, A community 
which not only imports great quantities of., spirits from 
abroad, but employs such an extensive distillery at home 
entirely on that subject. 1765 Ann. Reg. 102 A large 
drain .. through which the water flowed a considerable way 
from a distillery. 1830 M.‘ Donovan Dorn. Earn. I. 253 
The distillery was a very small thatched cabin. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5)' II. 195 An illicit distillery has been 
discovered by the exciseman happening .. to look across 
a hole used as the chimney. . _ . • . 

3. attrib , and Comb ; distillery -fed (of cattle, 
etc.), fed on spent grains, wash, etc. obtained. from 
a distillery. 

3816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) App. 310 The new dis- 
tillery apparatus of M. Adam. 1820 Hey Gauger in Lend. 
JRncycl. (1829) VII. 323 A wash- back or other distillery' 
utensil. x85x Times 10 Oct., Distillery grains and wash are 
given [to cows}, with straw-chaff and roots. 1881 Chicago 
Times 4 June, Fat distillery-fed bulls. 

Distilling (disti'liij), vll. si. [-ing 1.] The 
action of the verb Distil ; distillation. 

. 13*7 Andrew Brunswyke’s Distyll. JVa/ers Aj, Dvstyllyng 
is none other thynge, but onely a puryfyeng of the grosse 
from the subtyll, and the subtyll from the grosse. 1628 
Oaule Pract. The. (1629) 34 So doth my heart.. sucke in 
the comfortable distillings of his Grace. 1770 M assie Reas, 
agst. Tax on Malt 7 The distilling .. of Malt or of 
Corn, 

b. attrib. and Comb . 

1598 Florio, Distilatoio, a still or distilling house. 1757 
(title) An Appeal to the Public concerning the Distilling 
Trade; with a rational Scheme to extirpate it from the 
Nation. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 24 fx The period in which 
they [mashing and fermentation] are carried on is by law 
kept quite distinct from the distilling period. 1894 Times 
26 June 9/5 'The representatives of the brewing and distilling 
interests. 

DistiTling’, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
distils : see the verb. 

£■1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 264 Gud Mawdleyn, mesure 
youre distilhnge teres ! 1592 Shaks. Vest. ^ Ad. 66 Her 

cheeks.. dew’d with such distilling showers. 1592 — Rom. 
$ Jul. xv. i. 94 Take thou this Violl .. And this distil- 
ling liquor drinke thou off. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
210 Divers Birds .. would speed to sucke the distilling 
nectar. 1807 T. Thomson Chem . (ed. 3) II. 203 With the 
assistance of a distilling heat, it dissolves in oils. 
Distilment (detriment), [f. as prec.’+ -ment.] 
The process of distillation ; coner. the produce of 
this process, a distilled liquor. Also Jig. (cf. 
quintessence). 

1602 Shahs. Ham. 1. v. 64 Vpon my secure hower thy Vncle 
stole With iuyee of cursed Hebenon . . And in the Porches 
of mine eares did poure The leaperous Distilment. 1611 S. 
Page Panegr. Verse in Coryat's Crudities, Put all your 
wits distillement in your pen. 1872 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-cap 245 For perfume, pour Distilment rare, the rose of 
Jericho, Holy-thorn. . 1894 R. Hunter Led. Germ. Th. 
Consumption 10 A poisonous distillment of microbes. 

t Distrme, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] 
traits. ?To put out of time ; to mistime. 

1650 W.. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659)428 So sloth dis-times 
the conscience. 

Distinct (disti'gkt), ppl. a s ( sb .) Also 5 des- 
tinct, distynte, 5-6 dis-, dyatynct, distincte, 6 
-stynke, -stincke. [ad. L. distinct-us, pa. pple. 
of distil ignore to separate, divide, Distinguish ; 
cf. F. distinct , -te (1 3-1 4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. as pa. pple. 

+ 1. Distinguished, differentiated. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 754 (Ellesm.), In oother manere 
been distinct [v.rr. distynte, distinket] the speces of Glotonye 
after seint Gregorie. 1551 Recordc Patino. KncnvL 1. 
Defin., That therby the whole figures may the better bee 
judged, and distincte in sonder. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 536 
For no place Is yet distinct by name. 

■f 2. Separated into parts, divided. Obs. 

1434 Misyn Mending 'of Life, pis boke is of mendynge of 
ly fe . . destinct Jn-to xij chapiters. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 1 This treatyse. .is distincte and diuyded in to thre 
bokes. 

H See also B. 4. 

B. adj. 

I. Distinguished as not being the same ; separate, 
several, individual, not identical; = Different 2. 
Const, from. 

1382 [implied in Distinctly i], 1447 Bokknham Seyniys 
(Roxb.) 149 That yche of these thyngys . . To a dystynct 
persone appropryat be. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42 Twoo 
severall and distynct company es... that is to say, both the Bar- 
bours and the Surgeons. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 166 A large 
Feather .. contains neer a million of distinct parts. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants II. 329 Tatnus. Flowers m[ale] and 
ffemale] on distinct plants. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
xxxii. 276 [The indictment] charged him with three distinct 
offences. 1885 F. Temple Relat. Relig, <5- Sc. ii. 38 Absolute 
as distinct from relative knowledge. 

b. Separate or apart so as to be capable of being 
distinguished, or as being different ; not confounded 
with each other, or with something else. 

<2x674 Clarendon Hist. m Reb. vm. § 35 The intention was, 
that the two armies, which marched out together, should 
always be distinct. X733 Pope Ess. Man m. 229 The worker 
from the work distinct was known. 1816 J. Smith Pat tor am a 
Sc. Art II. 699 If the first mark be erroneous, a second 
may be drawn at the distance of a hair’s breadth from it, 
and still be a distinct line. x8S3 Bryce Arner. Covtmnv. 

II. xlii. X13 Keeping the two systems [of common law and 
equity] distinct. 


c. Nat. Hist., Pathol., etc. =* Discrete a. i c. 

Said of markings or parts which are perceptibly separated 
from each other, as distinct spots , furrows, antennae , or 
from the contiguous parts, as distinct scntetlnm, thorax, 
tail, etc. 

1789 A. Crawford in Med. Commun. II. 325 The small- 
pox’.. was of the distinct kind. 1810 R. Thomas Pract. 
Physic (ed. 3) 167 [Smallpox] is distinguished into the dis- 
tinct and confluent, .in the former the eruptions are perfectly 
separate from each other. 

2 . Distinguished or separated from others by 
nature or qualities ; possessing differentiating 
characteristics ; individually pecuiiar ; different in 
quality of kind ; not alike. Const, from. ■ 

1 $23 Act I 4 &XS Hen. VIII, c. 3 Every warden, .shal Iimitte 
distincte and seueral markes to euery of the said worstede 
weauers. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. § 1 A distinct kind 
of law from that which hath been already declared. 1659 
B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 72 These two Lords as 
•they were of a very contrary humour, so had they . . 
a very distinct death, a 1698 Temple Ess,, Const. «J* Int. 
Empire Wks. 1731 I. 93 Flanders cannot be considered dis- 
tinct from Spain in the Government. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. vi. (1852) 167 Holiness.. is quite distinct from vin- 
dictiveness. 18^5 M. Patti son Ess. (1889) 1 . 1 Such history 
is a distinct species ofcomposition, having its own principles. 

3 . Clearly perceptible or discernible by the 
senses or die mind ; clear, plain, definite : a. to 
the senses. 

1382-98 [implied in Distinctly 2]. 15x3 More Rich. Ill, 
Wks. 64/2 The voyce was neyther loude nor distincke. x66 7 
Milton P. L. ix. 812 To see from thence distinct Each thing 
on Earth. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 162 The clear voice, sym- 
phonious yet distinct. 1813 Scott Tricrm. hi. Introd. ii, 
Distinct the shaggy mountains lie, Distinct the rocks, distinct 
the sky. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. 9th Sund. after Trim, God’s 
chariot-wheels have left distinctest trace. 1856 Sir B. 
Brodie Psychol. Ing. I. ii. 35 The transparency of the 
atmosphere renders distant objects unusually distinct. 

b. to the mind or thought. 

x6o6Skaks. Tr. fyCr. iv. v. 245 That I may giue the locall 
wound a name, And make distinct the very breach, where- 
out Hector’s great spirit flew. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
.(1825) 72 This somewhat distincter account of it. 1752 
Johnson Rambler No. 208 F 11 When common words were 
. . less distinct in their signification, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
xi. xix. 328. The distinct expression of thoughts and con- 
victions which had long been entertained. 1891 Law Times 
Rep. LXIII. 690/2 The defendant .. had given distinct 
orders to Nunney never to lock anyone up. 

c. In mod. use : That is clearly such ; unmis- 
takable, decided, pronounced, positive. (Cf. Dis- 
tinctly 2 b.) 

1828 Macaulay Ess., Hall aids C. H. (1854)87/2 An act, 
not only of private treachery, but of distinct military 
desertion. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 229 Who 
..would have a claim to a distinct preference at the next 
vacancy of the throne.. X873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 91 A most 
distinct dislike to Gaelicsongs. 1887 Punch 19 Mar. 137/2 He 
is a distinct loss to the stage. *89* W. Minto in Bookman 
Nov. 57 h His volume isa distinct enrichmentof ourliterature. 

d. Transferred to the mental impression or 
facnlty by which something is perceived. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 5 The distinct knowledge of 
God is paramount the reach of the understanding. .God. .is 
conceivable only, .by himself. 1697 Locke Let.toStillingfi. 
in Bourne Life (1876) II. xiv. 426 If your lordship has any 
better and distincter idea of substance than mine is. 1833 
N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 1. 225 The point of distinct 
vision is distinguishable from the retina around by being 
more transparent. 1892 W..B. Scott Autobiog. 1. 3 The 
distincter memory of middle life. 

*p e. Capable of making clear distinctions ; dis- 
cerning, discriminating : =* DISTINCTIVE a. 2. Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 128 A distinct and curious 
head shall finde an hard taske, to define in what point the 
goodnes thereof consisteth. 1756-82 I. Warton Ess. Pope 
(1782) I. iii. 120 Men of dry distinct heads, cool imagina- 
tions, and keen application. 

4 . Marked in a manner so as to be distinguished ; 
decorated, adorned. (A Latinism, chiefly poetic, 
and somewhat participial in use.) 

1596 Spenser^*'. Q. vi. iii. 23 The place, .was dight With 
divers flowres distinct with rare delight. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 846 From the fourfold-visag’d Foure, Distinct with eyes, 
and from the living Wheels, Distinct alike with multitude 
of eyes. 1715-zo Pope Iliad xin. 768 The handle. .Distinct 
with studs. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam 1. Iv, A throne. .Dis- 
tinct with circling steps which rested on Their own deep 
fire. 1830 Tennyson Arab. Nts . 90 Dark-blue the deep 
sphere overhead, Distinct with vivid stars inlaid. 

+ 5 . = Distinguished 4. Obs. rare. 

1756 W. Toldervy Two Orphans III. 85 An application 
made .. to a person of distinction .. and the reception that 
they met with from the said distinct person. 

+ C. sb. A separate or individual person or 
thing. Obs. rare. 

x6or Skaks. Pltcenixff Turtle 27 Two distincts, division 
none : Number there in love was slain, 
t Distrnct, V. Obs. Also 4 destincti, 5 dis- 
tinke, 5-6 dystynke. [a. OF. di-, destincter, 

- (inter to distinguish (Godef.), f. distinct Distinct 
ai\ = Distinguish (in various senses); vn pa. pple. 
sometimes = Distinct a. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11590 A pres t but ys no 
clergye ynne, How can he weyl dystyncte py synne? 1340 
Ayenb. 152 To destincti be-tuene pe guode pinges and pe 
kueade. c 1386 [see Distinct///, a. A. x. Distinket]. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 6199 Ther can no wight distincte it so That he 
dare sey a word therto. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
247 The consideracyon wherfore the foresayd hours be so 
distincted or diuyded in to vij tymes. 1541 R. Copland 
Galyen's Terap. 2Aivb, It is an impertynent thynge to 


tkis worke to dystynke these tbynges. 1546 Gardiner 
Dcclar. Joyc 40 b, By distinctinge gods knowledge from 
his election. 1583 Stubbes Aunt. Abus. it. (1882) 68 Be the 
churches, congregations, and assemblies there distincted 
into particulars. Ibid. 109. 

Hence Disti'ncted///. a., Distimcting vbl.sb. 
157°. Dee Math. Pref. in Rudcfs Euclide (1651) B iv b, 
The discretion, discerning, and distincting of things. Ibid., 
Our Severalling, distincting, and numbring, createtn nothing, 
x 575 T.Ro c e r s ^ cc. Coining Christ 47/1 Nor yet their came- 
full plaint es abroade distincted voyces send- 
f Disti*nctial, a. Obs. rare— K [irreg. f. L. 
distinct- ppl. stem, per h. after differential \ partial \ 
nuptial, etc.] . Capable of distinguishing. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 59 What 
eyes so distinction, As for to single One out of them 
all? 


Disti*nctify, v. rare. [f. L. distinct -us Dis- 
tinct + -fy.] trans. To make distinct. . So Dis- 
tLnctifi c a'tion . 


a i865 J. Grote Exam. Uiilit. Philos, xx. (1870)337 The 
growth and distinctification of classes and interests. 1877 
[quoted in] Proctor Myths Astron. 247 So could the same. . 
light, passed through the faintest focal object of a telescope, 
both distinctify (to coin a new word..) and magnify its 
feeblest component members. 

Distinction (disti-qkjbn). [a. F. distinction 
(12th c. in Littre), ad. L. distinction -em , n. of ac- 
tion f. distinguerc to Distinguish.] 

+ L The action of dividing or fact of being 
divided ; division, partition ; separation. (In quot. 
3520, division of opinion, dissension.) Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. xxr (Matz.) For dls- 
tinccioun of dyuers manere men *pat woned here. *$20 
Cax ton's Chrcm. Eng. v. 62/1 There was a great dys* 
tynccyon, for the Clergy entended to have chose Peres the 
archebysshop. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 144 
There might also be made a distinction oflove..one tearmed 
by the name of Friendship, and this other chalenging onely 
.. Love. i 6 iz Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) p. iii. Else dis- 
tinctions of the Chapters are not observed. 1661 Boyle 
Style of Script . (1675) 60 The distinction of chapters and 
verses now in use. 1668 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poey (T.) 
The distinction of tragedy into acts. ’ 1709-29 V. MandeV 
Syst. Math., Geogr. 541 Part I. Of the Distinction of the 
Earth. * 

+ b. Division of a sentence by stops, punctuation ; 
a point or stop. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Distinction or poynte in sentence, diastole, 
distinctio . 1579 Fulke Hes kins’ Pari. 195 To corrupt it by 
.. wrong distinction or pointing. <21637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. 11. ix, The distinctions of an imperfect sentence are 
two, a comma and a semicolon. 

f c. concr. A partition, something that separates. 
Obs . 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 Betwene euery tooth are 
euident distinctions, or hedges, 
t 2 . One of the parts into which a whole is 
divided ; a division, section ; a class, category. 

a X225 Auer. R. 12 peos boc ich to dele on eihte distinc- 
tiuns, pet ae clepieS dolen. C1400 tr. Secrcta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh.( E.E.T. S.) 42 Departand pis booke yn distinccons 
or bokes. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 20 His 
distinctions are Hortatorie and Debortatorie ; Swasorie and 
Disswasorie. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 11. x. 234 
Persons. .known to be of that Linage and Descent, and still 
continuing . . in that Distinction. 1756 Burke Sub/. B. v. 
ii. Words .. are capable of being classed into more curious 
distinctions. 1848 Kelly tr. Cambreusis Erersus I. 373 
He prepared to recite his work in Oxford, .one of the three 
distinctions of the book being read each day. 

+ b. Class (in relation to status) ; rank, grade. 
Of the first distinction of the highest rank; highly 
distinguished (cf. sense 8). Obs. 

1710 Swift To Vug. Clergym. Wks. 1755 II. il 3 Among 
the clergy of all distinctions. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) II. 11. 88 Three hundred young Carthaginians of the 
first distinction. <t 1763 Shenstone (Mason), Societies, 
ranks, orders, and distinctions amongst men. 

3 . The action of distinguishing or discriminating ; 


le perceiving, noting, or making a difference be- 
veen things ; discrimination. "With a and pi., the 
isult of this action, a difference thus made or ap- 
reciated. 

<2 1340 Hampole Psalter lxv. 12 Sayand . . i hafe nede of 
noght pou of me, pis is a right distynccioun. 1382 
^yclif Rom. iii. 22 The ri^twj-snesse of God is by the feith 
‘ Ihesu Crist on alle that bileuen in to hym ; forsoth thw 
do distynccioun. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P.R . vni. xvi. 
495) 3 2 3 The sonne hath vertue of dystynccion, for coloures 
id shappes of thynges by.. the !yghte..of the sonne arne 
lowe and dy^tynguyd asondre. 1527 Tin dale Ircat. 
ustif by Faith Wks. I. 46 They rend and tear the senp- 
res with their distinctions. 1551 T. Wilson A t 1507/ 
b, AH suche argumentes must be auotded by distinct ion, 
at is, ye must declare the double meanyng jn 
roposicions. 1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. j; *7 ^ 

ce and frivolous distinction of Chaunce and F - «7 

iaks Cor m L 222 He .. is ill-school d In boulted Lan* 
lage : Meale and 3 13 ran together He g 

iction. 1662 J. Davies. Oleanus Vgy A mbass. 78 
inish'd, without any distinction of Sex, Ag , Q 0 
--Id Orrery Art oflVar xi In some places.. one maj 
icf a ’distinction fronlthe Cohorts « the 

t L e Centuries to the Manmples. 1709 Steele j aucr 
0 r,To™?off.hdr ^ or Part of them, for Dtv 
.rfion-sake. 2720 Butler Scnn. Wks. 1874 II. O E>er) 
dy makes a distinction between self-love, and 
rticular passions. 2871 Freeman A arm. Cong. (iE,S) . 
if: TO , We may.. see that a distinction is drawn between 
J rule of William himself and the rule of his oppressi ve 
utenants. x8 91 Speaker 2 May 534/1 The old universities 
- open to all, without distinction of rank or creed. 
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b. Phr. A distinction without a difference : i. e. 
one artificially or fictitiously made in a case where 
no real difference exists. ... 1 

1579 Fulke Ileskind Pari, 207 The distinction remaineth 
without a difference. 1688 Vox Cleri Pro liege 47 seems 

his Power is absolute, but not arbitrary, which is . . a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 177 1 Junius r Lett. No. sg. 
313 Your correspondent .. seems to make a distinction with- 
out a difference. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/2 "1 he jugglery 
of words was never more successful than in this distinction 
without a difference. 

4. The condition or fact of being distinct or 
different ; difference. With a an d^/., an instance 
of this, a difference. . 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 15 O godhede.. is of itj. persones 
. .euynhede & onhede forsoth haueand after pe substance of 
■fie godhede, not wantand distincclon of diuersite after be 
propirte of be name. 153a More Confut. Tutdalc W ks. 
492/2 The Jewes & the christen had other differences 6c 
dystinccions betwene them. 1678 Norris Coll. jSlisc. \tp 99 ) 
288 It is a certain sign . . of real distinction, when the idea 
of one thing . . positively excludes the idea of the other. 
1731 J. Gill Trinity i. (1752) 3 Denying a distinction of 
persons in the Godhead. 1847 Emerson Jlcpr. Men, Plato 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 300 His patrician tastes laid stress, on the 
distinctions of birth. 1850 M c Cosh Div. Govt . in. i. (1874) 
291 The.. process by which the distinction between good 
and evil is discovered. 

5. The faculty of distinguishing or accurately 
observing differences; discernment, discrimina- 
tion. ? Ohs. 

1606 Shahs. Tr. <5- Cr. in. ii, 28, I doe feare. .That I shall 
loose distinction in my ioyes. 1617 Fletcher Valcntinian 
1. iii, Yet take heed, worthy Maximus ; all ears Hear not 
with that distinction mine do. 1654 Cokaine Dianea 1. 4 
The remotenesse of the place he was in afforded him not 
distinction to discemefrom whence they came. 1768 Sterne 
Sent. Joum. (1778) II. no (Case of Consc.), 1 like a good 
distinction in my heart. 

f 0. The condition or quality of being distinctly 
or clearly perceptible ; distinctness. Ohs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ii. iv. [v]. (Arb.) 87 There is 
no greater difference betwixt a ciuill and brutish vtteraunce 
then cleare distinction of voices;.. the most laudable lan- 
guages are alwaies most plaine and distinct. x66x South- 
well in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 220 Firing . . I heard 56 
Reiterations of the Noise. The first twenty were with some 
Distinction. 1709 Berkeley Tit. Vision I 84 Able to view 
them . . with the utmost clearness and distinction. 17x2 
Steele Sfect . No. 454 r 6 All the several Voices lost their 
Distinction, and rose up in a confused Humming. 

7. Something that distinguishes or discriminates ; 
a distinguishing quality, mark, or characteristic; 
a distinguishing name or title. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr. v. 32pat gemmes drawen to 
hem self . . beaute .. thorw the distinccon of hem self. 
X729 Butler Serm. xi. Wks. 1S74 II. 134 It may be spoken 
01 as. .the distinction of tlie present [age] to profess a con- 1 
tracted spirit. X772 Cowper Let. to J. Hill 4 Feb., The 
person was described as the Clerk of the House of Lords, 
without the .addition of his proper distinction. x828DTsraeli 
Chas. /, I. iii. 31 From a slender volume of polemical divinity 
. . our Sovereigns still derive one of their regal distinctions. 
1848 Rickman Goth. Archil. 33 The capital is the great 
distinction of this order. 

8 . The action of distinguishing or treating with 
special consideration or honour; the showing of 
a preferential regard ; with a and //., a mark of 
special appreciation or honour. 

17x5 De Foe Pant. Instruct. 1. iy. (1841) I. 87 She loves 
you to a distinction above every child she has. xw.Swift 
Gullwcr iv. x. 327 To give so great a mark of distinction 
to a creature so inferior as I. 1766 Goldsm, Vic. IV, x, 
The distinctions lately paid us by our betters awakened 
that pride which! had laid asleep. 1768 Woman of Honour 
III. 393 There is no. great hazard of your distinction of 
him being lost upon him. 1780 Harris Philol. Ewj . (1841) 
394 For. grammatical knowledge, we ought to mention with 
distmetion the learned prelate, Dr. Lowth. x8xo Shelley 
xv. Pr. Wks. x888 I. 94 Julia rushed forwards, 

*■ • ■ J** 5 of distinction, in a voice of alarmed tender- 
■ >f him to spare himself.. 1816 J. Scott Vis. 

' ted. 5) 30 The feeling, .which procured him this 
, *855 Prescott Philip Iff. hi. iii. 343 Some 
with the sword, — a distinction reserved, .for 
of condition. 

* he condition or fact of being distinguished 
jf distinguishing oneself; excellence or eminence 
>■ • distinguishes from others; honourable pre- 
eminence ; elevation of character, rank, or quality ; 
a distinguishing excellence. 

1699 M. Lister fount. Paris 8 All the Houses of 
Persons of Distinction are built with Port-cocheres. 1748 
Rclat. Earthq. Lima 55 Fifty select Persons, all Men of 
Distinction. 1756 [see Distinct a. 5J. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxjii, Various persons of distinction had come there 
in his train. 1857 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xu.(iCBo) 202 He 
had.. served with distinction in the French army. 1887 T. 
Fowler Prittc. Alor. 11. i. 12 The love of distinction or pre- 
eminence,, seems, in the great majority of men, to operate 
far more constantly and with far greater force than the love 
of knowledge. 1890 Spectator 1.4 June 829/x Not only is 
distinctness from others not in itself distinction, but dis- 
tinctness from Others may often be the very opposite of 
distinction, indeed, a kind, and a very unpleasant kind, of 
vulgarity. 1891 Speaker .2 May 533/1 The book .. has .. 
more quality and distinction than four-fifths of the novels 
which come under our notice. 

10. Com 6.. as distinction-maker (see sense 3 ). 

170X J. Law Counc. Trade (1751) 27S Speaking the same 
language, and if the distinction-makers would let them, hav- 
ing the same inclinations for the public and common 
good. 


Disti 'notional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Relating to, or of the nature of, distinction. 

1607 R. C. tr. Esticiivc's World IPoitii. mix. 327 The 
Decretals haue had. their part . . the QuestionalJ, Dis- 
ti net ionall, Quodlibeticall bookes. .theirs. 

Disti*nctity. rare . [f. L. distinct-us Dis- 
tinct a . + -itv.] The quality of being dis- 
tinct. 

38x2 Coleridge in Lit. Kent. (1836) III. 2 The. pier out a 
of being whose essential poles are unity and distinctity. 
1829 Ibid. 123 Donne had not attained to the reconciling of 
distinctity with unity. 

Distinctive (disti’qktiv), o, (sb.) [f. L. dis- 
tinct- ppl. stem of dislinguirc (see Distinct, Dis- 
tinguish) + -ive; cf. F. dis tine tiff -ive (1740 in 
Acad.).] A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of distinguishing ; serving 
or used to distinguish or discriminate ; character- 
istic, distinguishing. 

1583 Stubbes.^wii/. Abus. 1. (1879) 73 Our Apparell was 
giuen vs as a'signe distinctiue, to discern betwixt sex and 
sex. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ivii. 278 ’Tis one of the 
distinctive properties of Man from Beast, that he can reflect 
upon himself. 1828 DTsiueli Chas. /, 1 . vi. 156 Papi.st and 
Protestant now became distinctive names.. x8s6.Ruskin 
Mod. Pavit. III. iv. xvii. § 9 Wordsworth’s distinctive work 
was a war with pomp and pretence, and a display of the 
majesty of simple feelings and humble hearts. 1878 Glad- 
stone Prim. Homer 9 The . . distinctive office of the bard was 
to give delight.. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 319 
A military organization, wearing a distinctive dress. 

2. Having the power of distinguishing or discri- 
minating ; discriminative ; discerning, rare. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 75 More judicious 
and distinctive heads. 1646 Crashaw Poems 128 If with 
distinctive eye and mind you look. 1870 R. K. Douglas 
Confucianism iii. 72 He ..shows himself .. accomplished, 
distinctive, concentrative, and searching. 

3. Having a distinct character or position. 


rare. 

1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xviii. (1.8B0) 343 The refugees 
..at length ceased to exist as a distinctive people. 1877 
J. C. Cox Ch. of Derby sh. II. 4x7 Bonsall . . was not a dis- 
tinctive manor at the time of the Domesday Survey.. 

4. Ifcbr. Gram. Applied to accents used, instead 
of stops, to separate clauses. 

1874 Davidson Hcbr. Gram. (18^2) 27 These are the main 
distinctive accents, and by stopping at them . . the reader 
will do justice to the sense. 

B. so. 1. A distinguishing mark or quality; a 
characteristic. 

i8t6 Kkatince Trav . (1817) I. 189 The red umbrella, the 
distinctive of royalty here. 2836 Col. Wiseman Sc. <5- Rclig. 
I. iii. 173 An intermediate class, possessing, to a certain 
degree, the distinctives of the extremes. 

2. ffebr. Gram. A distinctive accent : see A. 4 . 
1874 Davidson Hebr. Gram. (1892) 27 A distinctive of 
less power than Zakeph is 'J’iphha. 1887 A tlunoeum 17 Dec. 
820/1 As considerable attention is paid to the [Hebrew] 
accents, the author should know, that tiphea is not a minor 
distinctive, but one of the four kings or great distinctives. 

Distinctively (disti-rjktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In a distinctive manner. 

1. With distinguishing operation or effect; in a 
way that makes a distinction ; so as to distinguish ; 
separately, severally. 

z6ro Mirr. Mag. 855 (R.) Her [Queen Elizabeth’s] sweet 
tongue could speake distinctively Greek, Latin, Tuscane, 
Spanish, French, and Dutch. <1x677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 
168.6 II. xx.viv. 492. To what end also doth he distinctively 
assign a peculiar dispensation of operations to the Father, 
of ministeries to the Son, of gifts to the Holy Ghost? 1797 
Monthly Mag. Jan.. 52 He determined to blend, in a single 
tableau, all the different colourings of truth which he had 
long before pourtrayed distinctively. 1825 Coleridge Aids 
Rejl. (1848) I. 168 Contemplated distinctively in reference 
to formal (or abstract) truth, it is the Speculative Reason. 
1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. ii. 129 Ere we see 
clearly and distinctively. 1841 Myers Cath. Th , in. § 38. 
136 Not only. .Facts. .but also, .what may be distinctively 
termed Truths, or technically Doctrines. 1863 E. V. Neale 
Anal. Th. Hat. 61 The individual rose has become to us 
one .among many roses, each of which may be thought of 
as distinctively colored. 

2. In a distinguishing manner ; characteristically 
as distinct from others ; peculiarly. 

1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. (1872) 37 If we can suppose 
a distinctively Saxon settlement in the north. 1873-4 
Moggridge Ants Spiders Suppl. 168 The seeds of the 
distinctively spring and summer-flowering plants. x88r 
Sat.. Rev. 23 July. 101/1 There is nothing distinctively 
Christian.; . in Gothic architecture. 1885 Clodd Myths 
Dr. 1. viu. 134 Legends and traditions invested with a 
purity and majesty distinctively Hebrew. 

^3. ? Distinctly. Obs. 

1632 Shahs. Oth. j. iii. 155 («. 3. 4. Vos.) Whereof by 
parcels she. had something heard, But not distinctively 
tntentiuely, Fo. 1 instinctiuelyj. ' c 
Distinctiveness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality of being distinctive ; 'distinctive 
force, tendency, operation, effect, or character. 

<1x679 T. Goodwin Wks. III. 11. 13 (R.) The distinctive- 
Tk SS p S '^ported ,n art i c fa put to each, rov narpnc of 
Vr 1 ^V. er ’ T0u U10U d* e Son, TOU «ryiov JTi'eujxaTO?, of the 
ttoly Ohost. 1821 Lockhart Valerius III. vi. x 45 As if 
what I saw were still present in all the distinctiveness of 
reality. 1876 J. Parker Parael. 1, vi. 04 Preaching should 
never lose us distinctiveness ; it should stand apart. 1894 
J ones 6 Alar.. 6/3 They have electric lights transcending m 
P °Cb r b dlstmcllveness everything on this side of the 


DISTINGUE. 

+ 2. Power of distinguishing of discriminatim*- 
discernment. Obs. 6 1 

1667 Digby Elvira 1. in HazL Dads ley XV, 1 1 Th 0a 
an ass, and -want's* distinctiveness *T>vm love and love* 
that was a love of sport To keep the serious cue h 
breath. 

Distin ctr vity . rare . [f. as prec. + -irr.] 
= Distinctiveness j 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 700 In similar connexion and 
distmetivity exist church and state, God and nature. 

Distinctly (disti-ijktli), adv. [f. Distinct e. 

+ -LY -.] 

t L In a distinct or separate manner ; separately, 
individually, severally. Obs. 

138.2 Wyclif Eccltts. i. 2 The gran el of the se, and the 
dropis of reyn, and the da3es of the world, who distinct!) 
hath noumbrede ? 1425 Found. St. Bartholomews 23 Sun- 
dry thyngys by ther propyr namj-s distvnctly he caliide, 
1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586)54 , 1 will speake 
distinctlie of those two pointes. 16x0 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 
zoo On the Top-mast, The Yards and Bore-spritt, would 
I flame distinctly, Then meete, and ioyne. 1737 Whistov 
Josephus , A ntiq. xvi. iv. § 4 Their father .. took each cf 
them distinctly in his arms. 

f b. Distinctly from : so as to be distinguished 
from ; in contradistinction to. Obs. 

<xx68z Sir T. Browne Tracis (1684) 16 Distinctly from 
that he chose plain Fare of Water and the gross Diet cf 
Pulse. 

2. In a distinct or clear manner ; without con- 
fusion or obscurity ; so as to be clearly perceived 
or understood; with clear perception or under- 
standing ; clearly, plainly. 

138* Wyclif Neh. via. 8 And thei radden in the hoc of 
the lawe distinctli and apertfi to vnderstonde. 1398 Trevba 
Barth. De P. R. 111. xvii. (1495) 62 Though a thtnge be 
ryght tofore the eye, yf it oe to ferre therfrom, it is not 
dystynctly knowe. rS3S Coverdale Isa. xxxii 4 The 
vnparfite tunge .shal speake planely and distinctly. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 290, I remember a masse of things, but 
nothing distinctly. 1709 Steele. & Addison ‘Laiur 
No. 103 r 13 He could see nothing distinctly. 1858 0 . w. 
Holmes Aut. Breakf-t. xi. no, I tried to speak twice 
without making myself distinctly audible. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 112 They did not know, perhaps, 
distinctly what they meant to do. ‘ ■ . . 

b. In mod. use (chiefly with adjs. or adjectival 
phrases) ;• In a way clear to the mind or percep- 
tion ; clearly, unmistakably, decidedly, indubitably. 
(Cf. Distinct d . 3 c.) 

1858 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 2t An object which was 
distinctly not political. 1868 Freeman Norm.Ccnq. uW 
II. vii. 133 One would have thought that horses were 
distinctly in the way. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiv.fl /_ 
young American lady had distinctly the best of it- 1 d 
Greek Short Hist. tii. § 1. 114 The English court Ud 
become the centre of a distinctly secular literature. 
Critic (U. S.) ix Mar. 147/1 Now the favorite slang vort 
of literature is ' distinctly '. Heroines, are now w f 
regal-’ in their bearing, and there is about the h 
a manner that is I distinctly fine , 

Distinctness (disti-gktnes). U- as P rec ' 

-NESS.] ■ . ... 

1 . The condition or quality of being obtinc 

different; separateness; individuality. . 

1668 H. MoSk Div: Did. ill. x. (1713) “S’ti 

of the Immortality of the Soul and personal dis \ „ 

the deceased in the other life. 1678 9- UD "^I,hirwiA 
Syst. 37 (R-) To assert.the soul's immortality, togethM ^ 
its incorporeity or distinctness from the ooa>. * / 
lake Crimea U876) I. vi.ii..xi6 The Turkish Gournmr^ 
was . . sensible of the distinctness of the n 

under its sway. 1890 [see Distinction 9 J-. cr 

2. The condition or quality of being db , 
clear ; clearness, plainness, a. As a j , 
the object : Capability of being clearly pe 

or understood. • «... 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 413 The Character nj v 
posed . . the Facility, Comliness and r t H s tinctness 

Home in Phil. Trans. L XXXV. 9 Judging Plane. 
by the legibility of the letters. ^871 L- b r *. “ and 
Enr. xi. (1894) 271 In the evening light c foyert 
peak.. stands out with startling distinctness. j ^ 

V Ptato (ed. 2) V. 105 To use the lyre on-account ol 
tinctness of the notes. , 4L,u«nht : cf- 

b. As a quality of perception or S 
Distinct a. 3 d. , cuwiot 

X654 Z. Coke Logic ! r (1657) 5 

..certainly determine to comprehend ! I tne^^ LXX*^'’ 

with distinctness^. 1794 Home in P' a [\ J • \ cJ!1 
21 The distinctness with which an of . EWE tL 
the eye is first fixed upon it. * 937 , . 

Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 51 A P* .I ',hotig ht - 

shows the absence of aff scientific dtstwctn > v/c/Z/g/iTA 
t Disti'nctor. Obs. rare. [a. J- * QrC 
agent-n. from distingulre to DisTlhGU^'-J 
who draws a distinction ; a distinguis 1 * . jj 
1577 Sta ny hurst Descr. Jrcl. l in ; n no^'i^ 

They would be named Ireland men, bu __ 
men. But certes. ; such curiou^disunc^^ w Banc 

’ and V^t " ould n ° l U * 

C A 


mutton 
crown e. 


for fifteene grots, 

wne. . re *n lS TiKa 

+ Disti-nctnre. Ohs. ran ’- 

Distjxctio.v, Disti.vcT.vess. 

1846 Worcester cites Ed in. Retn ^;«tVUK( c ’ 

+ Disti-ngue, »• Ohs. A ' 50 <»• 

distingwe, 6 Sc. distume- t- j n Ijlirv)’ 
’ liislingut-n , a. F. distingue-* v 1 .’ DJS - 1 

ad. JL. distingulre to Distinguish, 1. 
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DISTINGUISHED. 


+ slittgulrt orig. ‘ to prick or . stick but found | 
only in sense ‘ to extinguish’.] = Distinguish (in 
•various senses). 

0:1340 Hampole Psalter Prol., pis boke is distyngid in 
thris fyfty psalmes. ^2374 Chauccr Bocth. 11. pr. v. 47 
Art h°u distingwed and embelised byjie spryngyngfloures? 
<■1380 Wyclif Scan. Sel. Wks. II. 202 Here we moten 
distingue blame fro li}t synne. CX460 Fortescuc Abs. .5- 
Lim. Mon. i. (1885) no In tho dayis regimen politician 
et regale, was distyngued a regimine tnntum regale. 1596 
Dalrymple Leslie's Hist . Scot. iv. 387 Quairto thrie or 
four distuing or define J in this speiking. 

II Distingri6 (d/stg*ng£), a. [F. distingitf Dis- 
tinguished, • pa. pple. of distinguer to Distin- 
guish.] Distinguished (csp. in reference to ap- 
pearance or manner) ; having an air of distinction. 

1813 Byron in Moore Life (1832) II. 290 (Stanf.) Every 
thing distingui is welcome there. 1833 C. Heath Bk. 
Beauty (1837) 159 A tall, elegant, young man, of the most 
distingue appearance. 1841 Thackeray Misc. Ess. (1885) 
381 That snowy napkin coquettishly arranged round the 
kidneys gave them a distingui air. 1873 Lowell Lett. 
(1894) II. 89 He is a distingue person in a high sense, with 
a real genius for looking like a gentleman. 

Distinguish (disthjgwif), v. [f. F. distin- 
guer or L. distinguer e (see Distingue), with the 
ending -ish, etymologically appropriate to repre- 
sentatives of F. verbs in -ir } - iss-ant . Cf. Extin- 
guish.] 

1. Transitive senses. 

+ X. To divide into parts , or portions separate 
in space or time. Oh. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxxvL 35 A veile of hiacinth.. 
with embrodered worke, varied and distinguished. x6xo 
Histrio’in. 1. 200 The face of heaven .. is distinguisht into 
Regions .. fil’d with sundry sorts of stajres. x6x8 Bolton 
Floras 1. ii. 8 Hee . . distinguish^ the yeere into twelve 
Months. 1650 Fuller Pisgahu. vi. 149 In the third day 
..this lower globe was distinguished into earth and water. 
1695 Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 6 The Stone. . 
was distinguished into Strata or Layers. 2709-29 V. Man- 
dey Syst. Math., Geogr.^ 540 Geography is a Doctrine 
shewing the Reason of Distinguishing, and Measuring the 
Earth. 

+ b. To divide or separate ( from something else, 
or from each other). Obs. 

1648 Gage West Ind.xWx. 69 We cannot certainly avow 
this America to be continent, nor certainly affirme it to be 
an Island, distinguished from the old world. 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtz' Surg. 11. xi. 89 The Midriffe, which distinguisheth 
the Lungs from the Breast. 1697 Dryden Eire. Georg, iv. 
194 No Fences parted Fields, nor Marks nor Bounds Dis- 
tinguish’d Acres of litigious Grounds. 

t c. To divide by points ; to punctuate. Oh. 

1657 J- Smith Myst. Khet. 268 The Points or Notes used 
by the Learned in distinguishing writing, .are not the least 
part of Orthography. 1699 Bentley Phal. 266 Thus the 
words are to be pointed, which have Hitherto been falsly 
distinguish’d. 

2. To divide into classes or species; to class, 
classify. 

1585 J- Bell H addons A nsw. Osor. x86 Your schoolemen 
do distinguishe into workes done, and works to be done. 
16x4 Br.. Hall Recoil. Treat. 698, I might distinguish 
this service into habituall and actual!. 1762 Goldsm. 
Cit. IF. xxv. F3 The inhabitants were, .distinguished into 
artisans and soldiers. 1774 — Nat. Hist. (1862) I. tv. iii. 
423 Mr. Buffon distinguishes this species into two kinds. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 690 The branches which the 
radial artery gives to the forearm are distinguished into 
anterior, posterior, external, and internal. 

3. To mark as different or distinct ; to separate 
(things, or one thing from another) by distinctive 
marks; to indicate the difference of or between ; to 
make or constitute a difference in, to differentiate. 

. 1 57^ Fleming Panopl. Epist. 236 Every several Epistle 
is distinguished with this mark t*). x6n Bible Transl. 
Pref. x By 1 the first [Ciuilitie] we are distinguished from 
bruit-beasts Jed by sensualitie. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2)228 To tincture their nailes and faces with Vermillion, 
serving . . to distinguish them from the vulgar sort. X781 
Gibbon Decl.fy F. III. 64 The deaths of his two rivals were 
distinguished only by the difference of their characters. 
1876 J; Parker Paracl. 1. xvi. 250 The ‘manifestation of 
the Spirit’. .distinguishes human life from all other creature- 
dom below it. 

b. To mark, as a distinctive mark or character 
does ; to be 'a characteristic of ; to characterize. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 3 Mount Atlas .. begin- 
neth westward at that place, where it distinguisheth the 
Ocean by the name of Atlanticus. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius Voy. Ambass. 206 Square stones .. set up-an-end, 
to distinguish the Graves of private Persons. 1780 Harris 
Philol.Eitq. Wks. (1841)456 Different portions of this age [the 
dark age] have been distinguished by different descriptions ; 
such as Sxculton Monolheleticum , Sarculum E iconoclast 2- 
cum, &c. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 321 He . . was dis- 
tinguished by many both of the good and of the bad quali- 
ties which belong to aristocrats. 

4. To recognize as distinct or different ; to sepa- 
rate mentally (things, or one thing from another) ; 
to perceive or note the difference between (things) ; 
to draw a distinction between. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, in. 192 Can true repentance 
stande without faythe? No. But though they can not be 
seuered, yet they must be distinguished. 1590 • Shaks. 
Com. Err. 1. i. 53 Two goodly sotines . . the one so like the 
other. As could not be distinguish'd but by names. 1684 
R. H, School Recreat. 88 Endeavour to distinguish the 
Notes of a Peal of Bells, one from another while Ringing. 
1713 Berkeley Hylas P. m. Wk£ 1871 I. 322, 1 can 
•distinguish gold, for example, from iron. 1809 W. Irving 


Knickerb. in. ix. (1849) 191 It is scarcely possible to distin- 
guish the truth from the fiction. 1887 Max Muller Sc. Tit. 
29 1 hat very common error that things which can be dis- 
tinguished can therefore claim mi independent existence. 

+ b. To make a distinction in or with respect 
to ; esp., in scholastic use, to draw distinctions be- 
tween various meanings of (a word or statement ) ; 
hence, to do away, or out of, bring into (something) 
by making subtle distinctions. Oh. 

*581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 168 b, I deny the 
Major of this Argument. In the Minor I distinguish this 
word Necessitie. Ibid. x86 So doe the schoolemen expound, 
and distinguishe it._ 1643 Milton Divorce it. xi. Wks. 1738 
1. 196 That Proverbial Sentence, .which also the Peripatetics 
do rather distinguish than deny. 1689-92 Locke Toleration 
iv. Wks. X727 III. 465 You have distinguish’d yourself into 
a false Retreat. 1703 De Foe Let. to Ho w in Misc. 328 
That ..they be not distinguish’d out of their Reason and 
Religion by , the Cunning and Artifice of Words. ' 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (x8xx) I. viii. 54 Thus by subtilty and 
cunning aiming to distinguish away my duty. 

c. To separate as a distinct item. 

x866 Rogers^ Agric. <5* Prices I. xxi. 530 Items which used 
to be distinguished are lumped in one general sum. 1885 
Times (Weekly ed.) 6 Mar. 14/1 To consider whether the 
cost of the railway could be distinguished from the other 
expenditure. 

5 . To perceive distinctly or clearly (by bight, 
hearing, or other bodily sense) ; to ‘ make out* by 
looking, listening, etc. ; to recognize. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1785 No man could distinguish what 
he said. x.605 — ■Lcariv. vi. 215 Euery one heares that, 
which can distinguish sound. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 249 We saw the form of a body covered with linnen, 
without being able to distinguish more. 1726 Adv. Caft. 
R. Boyle 31 When they were near enough, I could distin- 
guish them to be three handsome Women. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Rom. Forest i. He distinguished the voices of men 
in the room above. 1856 Sir B."Brodie Psychol. Itiq. 1. v. 
182^ An eagle . . can distinguish objects at a distance at 
which they would be to us altogether imperceptible. 

0 . To single out, notice specially; to pay parti- 
cular attention to, honour with special attention. 
arch. 

1607 Davies 15/ Let. to Earl Salisbury (1787) 228 My Lord- 
Deputy . . did presently distinguish the business that was to 
be done. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. Ded., I cannot help Distin- 
guishing the last Instance very particularly. X748 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1702) II. cli. 35 His Polish Majesty has distinguished 
you. 1 hope you received that mark of distinction with 
respect and with steadiness. 1779 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Thrale 6 Apr., Do not let new friends supplant the old; 
they who first distinguished you have the best claim to your 
attention. 1848 Dickens Dombey 363 If [they] would do 
him the honour to look at a little bit of a shrubbery., they 
would distinguish him very much. x8sr Ruskin Stones 
Een. (1874) 1. Pref. ii. 12 The work of the Marchese Sel- 
vatico is . . to be distinguished with respect. 

7 . To make prominent, conspicuous, remarkable, 
or eminent in some respect. (In the quots. from 
Dryden, involving the notion of adornment; cf. 
Distinct a. 4.) Now usually rcfl. or pass. 

x6oo T. Pory tr. Leo's Africa n. 376 Nature having dis- 
tinguished it with rivers, harbours and most commodious 
bates. X692 Dryden State f/titoc. tv. i, The ruddy fruit, dis- 
tinguished o’er with gold. 1700 — Cymon Iph. 96 Not 
more distinguished by her purple vest Than by the charming 
features of her face. 1741 Chesterf. Lett . (1792) I- Ixxiv. 
205 At dinner his awkwardness distinguishes itself particu- 
larly. 1776 Gibbon Decl. «$■ F. I. xul 268 He bad distin- 
guished nimself on every frontier of the empire. 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. tr. Poor Relation , A peculiar sort of sweet pudding 
..distinguished the days of his coming. 1881 J. Russell 
Haigs v. 108 Robert Haig distinguished himself in the 
battle by taking Lord Evers a prisoner. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8. To make or draw a distinction ; to perceive 
or note the difference between things ; to exercise 
discernment ; to discriminate, a. ahol. (in quot. 
1647, with clause.) 

1612 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 13 If his Wit be not Apt 
to distinguish or find differences, let him Study the Schoole- 
mcn. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory Ep. Ded. (1847) 7 Dis- 
tinguishing to ye, that their Ordination was from the Bishops, 
as Ministers, not as Bishops. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rcfl. 
xxvi. (1836) 22 It is a dull and obtuse mind that must divide in 
order to distinguish ; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes 
in order to divide. x86x Maine Anc % La w iii. (1876) 52 The 
propensity to distinguish characteristic of a lawyer. 

b. with between : =4. (The usual construction.) 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 3x4 Since I could distinguish be- 
twixt a Benefit, and an Iniurie. 1736 Butler Attal. n. vii. 
Wks. 1874 I. 261 A capacity of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 64 A locomotive 
engineer who cannot distinguish between red and green, 
does not know the difference between danger and safety. 

+ c. To distinguish of: to make distinctions 
with regard to (something), csp. in scholastic use 
( = 4b) ; to perceive or note the difference between 
(things) = 4, 8 b ; to judge of, discriminate between. 
To distinguish upon : to make (scholastic or subtle) 
distinctions with regard to. Oh. 

a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) L 97T0 defend usury, they 
distinguish upon iq as they distinguish of lying. As they 
say, there is a pernicious lie, and an officious lie, and a merry 
lie, and a godly lie; so [etc.]. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. El, 11. 

i. 129 Sight may distinguish of Colours: But suddenly to 
nominate them all, it is impossible. ^ 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm. Angells 277 They nave a certaine taste . . by which 
they can distinguish of food. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. vi. 24 
The term navigable must be distinguished on. 2703 Rules 
of Civility 224 Able to judge and distinguish of Stiles. 


+ 9 . inlr. (for ref.) To become distinguished or 
differentiated. Oh. rare. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 199 (L.)The little embryo 
..first distinguishes into a little knot, and that in time will 
be the heart, and then into a bigger bundle. 

Distinguishable (disti'rjgwijab'l), a. [f. prec. 

+ -ABLE.] 

1 . Capable of being distinguished, separated, or 
discriminated from others or from one another ; 
of which the difference can be perceived or noted. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. H. § 1 They are by these their 
seuerall properties, .distinguishable from each other. 1671 
Milton P. R. lit. 424 A nice.. distinguishable scarce From 
Gentils, but by circumcision. 2739 Hume Hum. Nature 1. 
vii. (1874) I. 326 Whatever objects are different are distin- 
guishable. _ 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 29 Love of this sort is 
hardly distinguishable from religious feeling. 2894 F. Hall 
in Nation (N. Y.) LVIII. 427/2OJ the. intransitive Part, in 
its sense which is but slightly distinguishable from that of 
depart [etc.]. 

2. Capable of being divided or classified accord- 
ing to distinctive marks ; divisible. ‘ 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. (1736) 8 Two Pounds of 
Bones distinguishable in Skulls, Ribs, Jaws, Thigh-bones, 
and Teeth, a 1704 Locke (J.), A simple idea.. is not dis- 
tinguishable into different ideas. 2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India 1 . 433 The various tenures . . fare] distinguishable into 
two principal classes. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 
122 The motive and design of college foundations is distin- 
guishable chronologically into three periods. 

3 . Capable of being perceived by the senses or 
the mind ; discernible, perceptible. 

x6xi Tourneur Aih. Trag. v. ii. Wks. 1878 I. 143 The 
very least Distinguishable syllable I speakc. 1652 Biggs 
New Disp. t 301 Oftentimes but a gentle breath is felt, and 
sometimes scarce distinguishable. 1760 Swinton in Phil. 
Trans. LI I. 94 A very distinguishable Mock-Sun, opposite 
to the jrue one. i8so Robertson Serin. Ser.m. i, (1872) 10 
Even in slander itself, perversion as it is, the interest of man 
in man is still distinguishable. 2853 Kane_ 0 /w/k 7 / Exp. 
xxxi. 272 The high land . . took .. a distinguishable outline. 

+ 4 . Worthy of distinction ; eminent, remarkable, 
noteworthy. Oh. 

1720 Wklton Suffer. Son of God I. Pref. 14 Distinguish- 
able for their Singular and Exemplary Piety. 2740 Mrs. 
M. Whiteway Let. Pope in Swift's Wks. 1778 XVIII. 229 
Extolling your genius . . or admiring your distinguishable 
virtue. 1762 tr. Buschings Syst, Gcog. III. 172 The villa 
Hadriani is the most distinguishable and celebrated. 2824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 70 Thaqwhichis nearly 
connected with us. .becomes eminent or distinguishable in 
our eyes. . though, in itself . . of no particular importance, 
i* 5 . Serving to distinguish ; distinctive. Oh. rare* 

1 665 Manley Grotius' Low C. Warres 297 Clear Day- 
light appearing, turned the Invention of their distinguish- 
able Mark against themselves; for being thereby certainly 
known, they were as certainly slain. 

Hence Dlsti-ngnislmbleness, the quality or fact 
of being distinguishable. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Distinguishableness , capableness of 
being distinguished. 2893 Graphic 4 Feb. 107/1 The chief 
merit of all the new coins is their distinguishableness one 
from another. 

Disti-ngnisha'bly, adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In a distinguishable manner ; in such a way as to 
be discriminated or perceived ; perceptibly ; f emi- 
nently, remarkably ^oh.). 

2704 in Land. Gaz. No. 4057/2 Blessings . . which make us 
distinguishably happy beyond any part of the World. 2705 
F. Hauksbee in Phil. Trans. Xa.V, 2x75 Parts of the 
Tubes.. were distinguishably Red. <1x794 Sir W. Jones 
in Asiatic Res. (1799) IV. 264 We have both species, .in this 
province ; but they melt, scarce distinguishably, into each 
other. 

Distinguished (disti'jjgwijt),///. a. [f. Dis- 
tinguish V. + -ED L] 

fl. Separate, individually distinct. Oh. 

1609 Tourneur Fun. Poem Sir F. E ere 466 *1 Hey want 
that competent required space For ev'ry power in a distin- 
guished place To work in order. 1652 Crashaw Delights 
Muses 83 She Carves out her dainty voice. . Into a thousand 
sweet distinguish’d tones. 1715-20 Pore Iliad Xli. 99 The 
forces part in five distinguish'd bands. 1813 T. Busby 
Lucretius I. cio Distinguished seed each separate kind 
supplies. 

•f 2. Clearly perceived or perceptible ; clear, dis- 
tinct ; marked, pronounced. Oh. 

X700 Dryden Fables , Theodore ff Hat. 206 The noise .. 
approaching near With more distinguish'd notes invades his 
ear. 2703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 343 Mark him from the rest : with 
most distinguish’d Hatred. 2782 Miss Burney 
vii, Mrs. Dclvile received her with the most distinguisnea 
politeness. , 

+ 3 . Differentiated from others by character o 
quality; special, distinctive, characteristic. O x. 

1736 Butler Anal . ... vii. 376 The Jews . . «[ 

been in fact ,h ' The rarioS. options.. 

2794 Sullivan Etav Sat. 1 1. *34 .o., q- 

have respectively had their distinguished ^en s iBx^ I. 
Busby Lucretius I. Camwanl. vu , Am,d I«h« S««£ P rase 
. . two expressions demand ir-> d.st ~ rnnsnirumis 

4 . Possessing distinction; marked b) conspicuons 
excellence or eminence; remarkable, eminent , 
famous, renowned, celebrated; of high standing 
(social, scientific, or other). (Formerlv of ac- 
tions, occasions, reputation, 

By (.774) r;S This awina of the 
whom^rhas^ iLlowcd the most distinguished Educa- 


etc. ; now almost 
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tion. 1772 Miss Wilkes Let. \n Wilkes' Corr. (1805) IV. 
103 My reception here was as distinguished as at Deal, and 
very handsome even at Portsmouth. 1800-24 Campbell 
Dream vi, Worth itself is but a charter To be mankind’s 
distinguish’d martyr. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. v, 
2t2 The making of a new Nabob, the most distinguished of 
all occasions for presents. 1849 Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 
3x9 The modern country gentleman, .receives a liberal edu- 
cation, passes from a distinguished school to a distinguished 
college. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella II. 256 Four or five 
distinguished guests, including the Conservative Premier. 

b. Having an air of distinction, stylish ; *=DlS- 

TLVGU^. 

' 3748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 357 Known by her 
clothes — her person, her features, so distinguished ! 1826 
Disraeli Vzv. Grey m. i. 91 Mr. Cleveland was tall and_ dis- 
tinguished, 1873 Mrs. H. King Disciples , Ugo Bassi vit. 
(1877) 257 He was Though far from handsome, a distin- 
guished man . . an ornament Of drawing-rooms. 

Comb. 185* Jamf.s Agnes Sorrel (i860) I. 225 He was a 
very distinguished-looking man. 

Distinguisheclly (disti'rjgwijtli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2 .] In a distinguished manner; with 
distinction. 

+ L Distinctly, specially, expressly. Obs. 

1680 Anno: Stillingjl eel's Serin. 9 Whether the Diocesan 
Bishop be distinguished!}’ named. 1746 W. Horsley Pool 
No, 63 f 1 Then is^ there not any [trade] wherein the 
Operators so distinguished!}’ disagree. 1803 in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnis. (1804) VII.155 His worth and his merits having been 
the more distinguisnedly ascertained. 

2. In a distinguished manner; with conspicuous 
or special excellence ; eminently. 

/1374s Swift 4 Last Years of Queen i. Wks. 1778 XII. 
26 This address was presented .. and received an answer 
distinguishedly gracious. 1816 JCeatinge Trctv. (1817) 
II, 149 An intended voyage by some person distinguishedly 
fitted for the undertaking.. 1855 Doran Hanover Queens 
II. iv. 76 There was no ship that bore herself .. more dis- 
tinguishedly in the fray. 

Distirngtiislier . [f. Distinguish v. + -ef. 1 .] 
One who or that which distinguishes, in various 
senses : see the verb. 

1590 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. In Hazt. Dodsley VII. 
367 Mine ear, sound’s^ true distinguisher. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. iv. 290 This distinguisher of times. . 
the Sun. 3763 Johnson in Boswell Life 10 July, A philosopher 
may know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few servants 
are such nice distinguishers. 2863 J. G. Murphy Comm. 
Gen. i. 18 The heavenly bodies become . . the distinguishes 
. . of day and night . . of seasons and years. 

Distinguishing, vbl. sb. [-recL] The 
action of the vb. Distinguish, in various senses. 

1587 Golding Dc Moniayxiv. 200 The vniting of all these 
powers together is with such distinctness, and the distin- 
guishing of them is with such vnion. 3650 Fuller Pisgah 
1. v»ii. 22 The distinguishing of this land into seven nations. 
1882 Jml.Anihropol.Inst . 369 Based on the distinguishing 
of differences. 


^ Distinguishing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 . ] 
That distinguishes. 

1. Constituting a difference ; serving to distinguish 
or mark off from others ; distinctive, characteristic ; 
sometimes in stronger sense, That- renders (a per- 
son, etc.) distinguished or eminent. 

*686 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III* 338 Such as freely sub- 
mitted themselves to tne distinguishing Laws of that Com- 
munion, by which they were separated from all other 
Nations. 3712 Addison Sped. No. 279 p 4 Milton’s chief 
Talent, and indeed his distinguishing Excellence, lies in the 
Sublimity of his Thoughts. 3795 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) 1 1 . 64 The command rests with me ; and very probably 
I shall be ordered to hoist a Distinguishing Pendant. 1853 
Bookman June 85/2 It is Mr. N.’s distinguishing merit 
that he knows what he can do, and . , does that efficiently. 

2. That perceives differences or makes distinctions 
between things ; discriminating. 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece ni. iv. (1735) 48 There is scarce 
any Passage in . . ancient Poetry, which does not . . disgust 
their* curious and distinguishing palates. 3742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 244 Encomiums given me by two Ladies 
ofMich distinguishing Judgment. 3846 Trench Mirac. 
*» x ; i » ,) 393 He loved with a distinguishing human affec- 

tion Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus*. 

3 . T hat confers distinction, or special favour. 
1670 Devout Comntun. ( 1688 ) 2 95 The distinguishing good- 
ness of the great and holy God • . in making me a reasonable 
creature, his servant, his son. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I. vi. 105 The distinguishing goodness of the Hand which 
had preserved me. 

Distrnguisliingly, adv. [f. pre c. + -ly 2 .] 
In a distinguishing manner ; discriminatingly ; in 
a way that serves to distinguish, by way of dis- 
tinction, distinctively; markedly, specially, emi- 
nently. 

« x 66 o Hammond IVks. IV. S04 (R.), If we observe disttn- 
guishmgly. 1691 Beverley Thou 5. Years Kingd , Christ 4 
The. .Constitution of the Church of England, as it is distin- 
guishingly . . stiled. 17x3-4 I >orE Let. to Addison 30 Jan., 
Some calling me a Tory, because the Heads of that 
Party have been distinguishing!}* favourable to me. 1774 
tr. It civet ins Child of Nature \L 202 A man in his person 
distinguishing]}* favoured by Nature. 3856 Olmsted Slave 
States 28JTheyJ seemed to me to have lost all distinguish- 
ingly African peculiarity of feature. 
Distrngiuslunent, Now rare or Obs. [f. 
Distinguish + -mekt.] 

X. The action of distinguishing or fact of being 
distinguished ; distinction ; also cotter, something 
serving to distinguish. (Common in 1 7 th c.) 

3586 A, Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 47 By distinguish- 


ment of all their properties and parts. i6xx Shaks. Wint. T. 
XI. i. 86 Least Barbarisme . . Should a like Language vse to 
all degrees. And mannerly distinguishment leaue out. Be- 
twixt the Prince and Begger. 1651 Biggs New Disp.f 297 
[They] have no sexual! distinguishments. 1709 Bnt.Apotio 
31 . Supernum. No. 6. 2/2 That one grand distinguishment 
of Nature. 1855 Singleton Virgil II. 372 Ye progeny of 
Daucus, full alike.. past distinguishment By their own 
parents- Ibid. 529. t 

2. Clear discernment, distinct perception. Obs. 
1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Rclig. 86 When you can bring 
the object of one ience to fall under the notion and dis- 
tinguishment of another sence ; so that the eye may as well 
see a Name or sound, as the eare can heare it. 

+ Disti*tle, v . Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 7 a + Title 
sb .] tram. To deprive of title; to disentitle. 

3599 B. Jonson Cy tithin' s Rev. iv. ii, That were the next 
way to dis-title myself of honour. 

Ii Di*stoma, Drstomum. Zool. [mod.L., 
Gaertner 1 775 , f. Gr. biarofxos, - ov , donble-monthed, 
f. 5i- twice + <rr<S/m, pi. ard/tara mouth. The form 
distoma has pi. disto'mata ; distomum, pi. distoma . 

The etymological form is Distomum repr. Gr. iiorofxoi* ; 
Distance as a neuter, with pi. Dis to in at a is absurd, such a 
form as Stcrrofia, -6/tieiTa, being impossible in Gr. But Dis- 
toma as a fem. of modem formation, would be admissible.] 
A genus of digenetic Trernatoda , parasitic worms 
or flukes, having two suckers (whence the namfc), 
of which numerous species infest the alimentary 
canal, liver, etc., of vertebrates, the best-known 
being the liver-fluke ( D . hcpaticutii) which causes 
rot in sheep. It is the typical genus of the family 
Distomidse. 

. 3851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Distoma ., ZooL, name of a 
genus of the Entozoa Trematodea, in which there is a 
sucker at the anterior extremity of the mouth, and a cup 
a little posterior to it on the venter. 3873 T. R. Jones 
Antm. Kingd. (ed. 4] 158 The now tailless animal assumes 
the appearance of a Distoma or fluke. _ 3876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 120 The young . . in the distomata go through 
a complicated alternate generation connected with meta- 
morphosis. 1884 Public Opinion 32 Sept. 331/ x Death caused 
by. .distoma. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anirn. Life 643 
On the oral extremity of some species of Distomum. 

attrib. 1885 IV. Roberts Urinary »$• Renal Dis. ifL xiii. 
(ed. 4) 650 We no longer doubt that the symptoms were 
produced by distoma-processes. 

Hence JDistomian, a member of the family Dis- 
tomidx, or group Dislomea. 

1876 BenedetCs Anim. Parasites 45 Worms which have 
less freedom, like the Distomians, are sometimes both mess- 
mates and parasites. 

Distornatons (distp-matas), a .• [f. mod.L. 
distoma , - mat or its elements (see prec.) + -ous.] 
Having two mouths or suckers ; belonging to the 
genus Distoma of parasitic worms. 

1877 Huxley Anat . fnv. Anim. iv. 204 The two lateral 
projections, characteristic of Distomatous Redim, appear. 

i* Disto’mb), v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] traits. 
To take out of the tomb, to disentomb. 

3628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 423 His power and vertue. . 
doth distombe him. 

Distome (di-stoam). [a. F. dis tome, ad. mod. 
L. distoma : see above. J An Anglicized form of 
Djstova. 

1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 84 An Egyptian distome, 
which lives in Man. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 648 Von Linstow met with in Gammarus Putcx a 
Distome encysted, a single Distome in each cell. 

t DistO’ned, pa. pple. Obs. rare, [as if from 
a verb *distonc : cf. obs. F. destonner ‘ to change 
or alter a tune * (Cotgr.).] Rendered out of tone 
or tune ; inharmonious. 

cz^ooRom. Rose 4248 Discordaunt ever fro armonye And 
distoned from melodie. 

Dis to or, var. form of Destour. 

Distorn (distpun), pa. ppte. rare. [f. Dis- 1 
+ torn, pa. pple. of Tear vi] Torn off, severed 
by tearing. 

1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 277 Carrying in it some 
obscure ideas » . of the infinity whence it feels itself distorn. 
FDisto*rque, v. Obs. rare — °. [ad. L. dis to r- 
que-re : see Distort.] 

1623 Cockeram, Distorqued \ wrested. 

+ DistoTqnement. Obs. rare. [f. as .prec. 
+ -JIEST.] Writhing, contortion. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. lxi. 2 88 Like the distorque- 
ments of a departed Conscience. 

t Disto’rt, ppl- a. Obs. [ad. L. dis tort -us, pa. 
pple. of distorquere : see next.] Distorted (of 
which it may have been viewed as a shortened 
form) ; wry, awry. 

?S83 J. Read Compend. Method 66 Of the curing of a 
distort foote of a childe. 1596 SrENSER P. Q. v. xiL 36 Her 
face was ugly, and her mouth distort. 1605 A. Warren Sel- 
fishness World in Farr S. P. Jas. I (x 848) 82 Thus I . . Home- 
ward convert a distort countenance. 3642 H. More Song 
of Soul 1. hi. lxx. With monki’s mouth distort. 

Distort (distput), v. [f. L. distort - ppl, stem 
of distorquere to twist different ways, distort, f. 
Dis- 1 + torquere to twist : cf. Extort.] 

+ 1- irans. To twist, wrench, or turn to one side, 
or out of the straight position. Obs. 

, a x ® 3 * Donne Litany (R.), What distorted thee, And 
interrupted evenness with fits. ^ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. in. xx. 356 If you dip a pen in Aqua forth, .and present it 
towards these points, they will, .decline the acrimony thereof, 


retyring or distorting them to avoid it, c 1720 Gay Birth el 
Squire 72 Headlong he falls, and on the ru?ctd fJ. 
Distorts his neck. u 

2.. To put out of shape or position by twisting or 
drawing awry; to change to an unnatural shape- 
to render crooked, unshapely, or deformed. ’ 
1634 [see D istortedI. ijS^JoHKsonJiamb/ertlo.irrt 
Any action or posture, long continued, will distort .? the 
limbs. 3836 M arrvat Japhet lxxtv. His features were d : $- 
toried with extreme pain. 3860 Tyndall Glac. i. i, 5 
fossils contained in slate-rocks are distorted in shape. 

b. To alter the shape of any figure without de- 
stroying continuity,- as by altering its angles; to 
represent by an image in which the angles or pro- 
portions of parts are altered, as by a conrei 
mirror. 


1812-6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art I, 429 A large 
object, seen through a lens which ts very convex, appears 
more or less distorted. 3821 Shelley Promtlh. Unb. iv. 383 
A many sided mirror, Which could distort to many a shape 
of error. Mod. A mirror which distorts the features. 

3 .Jig. To give a twist or erroneous turn to (the 
mind, thoughts, views) ; to pervert or misrepresent 
(statements, facts). : 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cvii. xv, You whose conceites 
distorted be, Stand mute amazed at the sight. 1665 Gia.v- 
vi ll Scepsis Sci, xix. 118 Words., distorted from their com- 
mon use, and known significations. x736 BuTLERdfw£Lv. 
Wks. 1874 I. zo8 Both self-love and particular affections .. 
distort and rend the mind. 3828 D’Israeli Cltas, I,\, Pref. 5 
To establish a pre-conceived theory . . the historian some- 
times distorted facts.- 3837 Whewell Hist, induct. St. 
I. 58 The caprices of imagination distort our impressions. 
•f 4. intr. (for rejl.) To become twisted or out of 
shape. Obs. rare. 

1680 Otway C. Itariusv. ii, Old Ancharius. .was 50 violent 
..That his beard bristled, and his face distorted. ■ 
Hence Disto'rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. _ 
x6io Bp. Carleton Juried. 302 Which distorting of Scrip- 
tures is expresly censured by the said learned men. 1819 
Shelley Cenci iv. i. 147 As From a distorting mirror. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library ty8yz) 11. l 5 Imperfect 
images refracted through.. distorting media. 

Distorted, Ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED 1 -] 

1. Twisted out of shape ; drawn awry ; made 
crooked ; represented with parts out of proportion, 
like the shadows falling obliquely on a surface. 

3634 Habington Caslara (Arb.) 130 He who’s lifted up by 
vice Hath a neighb’ring precipice Dazeling his distortedej^ 
3735-20 Pope Iliad xvm. 480 Wide with distorted legs 
oblique he goes. 1836 H. Coleridge North. Irmtott 
Introd. Ess. (1852) 26 To . .represent the opinions, .not mine 
distorted perspective of their adversaries. 183B lbCKrw 
Nick. Nick, ii, He had fixed his eyes upon a distorted w- 
tree. 

2. -fig. Turned awry ; twisted, wrested. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. Pref. (1851) f 

torted apprehension of decay’d mankinde. 1004 ilp 
Myst. tnia. 448 You see how distorted .. his “postm 
is to the Text. i8r8 Cruise Digest (ed. ») JIM” V. 
fifth depends upon a distorted authority, and viol 
sumption. 

Hence Disto*rtedIy adv. ; Disto*rte^ dni ess. 
1684 H. More Answer 4 07 There is not theltas 
gruity or distortedness in Mr. Mede s way. a x683 C 
Immut. Mor. iv. iv. (R.) To what purpose ^uld they 
violently and distortedly pervert the. natural °ro . 
£lac[.-J. Mag. XXIX. 1004 A g ass that..™uid 
objects distortedly as well as dimly. *885 L. } j i£ 
Sympneumata x. 152 % The sad distortedness 
inherited in entering this world. I -i 

Distorter (dist^utw). [f- Distorts +•** J 
One who or that which distorts. n;* trior 

. 3847 in Craig. 1851-60 Maynf. Expos. Lex } m^, ^ 
a twister, or distorter, Plod. Bigotry ts a di 
mental vision. ^ ,,,, 

Distortion (distpujan). [ad. L. ttlito ‘ ‘ jO 
n. of action f. distorquere to Distort. 
torsion (Pare, 16 th c.).] . .ev^n 

1. The action of distorting, or condition otawt 

distorted, or twisted awry or out 1 Tim V* 


condition of the body or any limb, iu > 


twisted out of the natural shape. 


1583 Mulcaster Positions xxt. (t88j) philar.V^- 
wnthing of the mouth. 1622 V* itiier Mtsi . r0 

(1633)622 Her dainty mouth [is] composed . j. £ID 

distortion Misbeseemes that sweet proportion. ,< 5toft ^^ 
Inquiry y l § 10. 152 They had neVe T r o°HT ER s-£Titv • 
of this kind in the eyes of children. fxceW 

Obs. 202, I could not. .perceive any distor ethslf.***. 

the opposite side. 3834 M EDWIN Angler t jjjjjcn d 

That V. distortion generally known byj* & 

club-foot. 3887 G. H. Darwin in Pert**?' 0 ( w 
Earthquake waves consist.. of waves or\ 
pression, and of distortion. > 0°^ 

b. Math, and Optics. Any change ot Jj on of 
involving breach of continuity, as tnc , j o(0 s 
a circle into an oval, or that of a rcc ,» 3IJ gles, 
rhombus or rhomboid by alteration o 
lengthening or curving of certain bn^. 

1S79 Caffe Tcan.Ef lV.JJ* 
raich« 

sented as bulged inwards or outwa ’^ptiiiliiy ] 

TtvSt Assoc. 80S inc « - - 


tion, or in other words ‘distortion afC irj*- 

lenses, producing images wherein straR gg. e 

tented at mwards or outwards- , hm Cl 




Reynolds in Proc. Brit . Assoc. 89S 


such a medium for a state tnv 


which the two sets 


off** 


are in conditions of opposite distortions. 

c. concr. A distorted form or imag ^ 
x8zo Shelley Witch of Allay Nu- n ? rt r 5V perca tttr ^ aV '* 
forms of sleep she saw. . Distortions fou 



DISTORTIONAL. 


Nichol A r chit. Heav. 59 Instead of an image of the 
object, will yield only a distortion. 1867 A. Barry SirC. 
Barry vii. 244 Some remains of the objectionable distortion 
at the entrance from S. Stephen’s Hall.^ 

2. A temporary twist awry, a twisting or writhing 
movement ; a contortion. 

1718 Prior Bovver 6$ By his distortions he reveals his pains. 
1752 Johnson Rambler No. 188 f 4 What the Latins call, 
the Sardinian Laughter, a distortion of the face without 
gladness of heart. 

3 . jig. The twisting or perversion of words so as 
to give to them a different sense; perversion of 
opinions, facts, history, so as to misapply them. 

1650 R. Hollingworth Exerc. Usurped Bovvers 51 Having 
vindicated this passage, .from this authors distortion. 1745 
Wesley Ausw. Ch. 37 What a frightful Distortion of my 
Words is this? 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 317 To 
bring together . . by fraudulent distortions of law, an as- 
sembly which might call itself a parliament. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours _ in Library pi 892) I. vii. 246 He will be 
amused at the distortion of history. 

Hence Disto'rtional a ., of or pertaining to dis- 
tortion ; Disto*rtionist, one who practises or 
professes distortion : a. a caricaturist ; b. one who 
professionally distorts his body. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 5 Nov. 563 Bunbury..was a mere cari- 
caturist, or distortionist. 1885 Osborne Reynolds in Broc. 
Brit. Assoc. 898 The transmission of distortional waves be- 
comes possible if the medium be composed of small grains 
with large grains interspersed. x886 Ball Mall G. 6 Aug. 
13/2 They play the r61e of distortionists . . Their object is to 
draw money from the public by their piteous and excruciat- 
ing positions. 

Disto'rtive, a. [f. L. distort- ppl. stem 4- 
-ive : cf. L. tortiv-us . ] Having the quality of 
distorting; producing or tending to distortion. 

1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 166 The ships in the north- 
west . . were . . subject to a distortive influence ; these ap- 
peared . . elevated by refraction, like oblong black streaks, 
lengthened out. Ibid. 168 In its distortive effect. 

|| Disto’rtor. Anat. [med.L. distortor a dis- 
torter (Dn Cange).] (In full distortor oris), a name 
for the Zygomaticus minor muscle of the mouth, 
which distorts the face in laughter, etc. 

1731 Bailey vol. II., Distortor, a muscle of the mouth, 
the same as Zygomaticus. [In mod. Diets.] * 

t Disto-rture. Obs. [f. Distort v. + -ure ; 
after torture .] - Distorting, Distortion. 

16x3 Jackson Creed 11. jcxiii. § 3. 398 The infernal [v.r. in- 
ternal) distorttire of their^ proud affections. 1709 Ausw. 
Sacheverell sSerm.11 A Distorture of Words to a new Sense. 
Distourble, var. Disturble v. Obs. 
Distra*ct, ppl . a. arch. [ad. L. disiract-uS , 
pa. pple. of distrahere to draw in different direc- 
tions, pull asunder, f. Dis- 1 + trahere to draw, 
drag. See also the earlier Distrait from Fr.] 
fl. Torn or drawn asunder, divided, separated; 
scattered ; lorn to pieces. (In quot. 1 398 as pa. 
pple.) Obs . 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De B. R. ix. xxv. (1495) 362 That 
the vertues that ben dystracte, sparplyd and made feble by 
daye wakyng maye be joynyd and rested by benefyee of 
nyghte. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3219 Distracte were J>ai stithly, 
& stonyt by dene. *597. Shaks. Loved s Cornel. 231 To 
your audit comes Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

+ 2. Drawn away, diverted ; having the attention 
diverted. Obs. 

*435 Misyn Fire of Love 73 pat with no cry or noys or 
any odyr J>inge fro prayer [J?ai] may be distracte. 1514 
Barclay Cyt. <$• Upiondyshm. (Percy) p. xlv, The hungry 
sewers.. At euery morsefl hath eye unto thyhande So much 
on thy morsell distract is their minde. 1553 Bp. Watson in 
Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson ii. (1569) 151 The priest.. may 
haue his thoughtes distract to some other thing. 

3. Perplexed or confused in mind by having the 
thoughts drawn in different directions, arch. 

_ <1x340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 17, I am noght distracte 
in many thoghtes. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) L 42 r He. . 
see in the aiere a meruellous thynge thro the whiche si3hte 
he began to be distracte. 1581 Mulcaster Positions v. 
(1887) 31 Being distracte with diuersitie of thoughtes. 167X 
Milton Samson 1556, I recover breath, And sense distract, 
to know well what I utter. 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder 
xxiii. q 6 She flung her garlands down, and caught, distract, 
The skirts of passing tempests. 

4. Deranged in mind ; crazy, mad, insane, arch. 
1481 Will o/Taylour (Somerset Ho.), For seke & distracte 

people. 1578 Lyte Dodoens m. xciii. 448 To raue, and 
waxe distracte or furious. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 15s 
With this she fell distract, And (her^ Attendants absent) 
Swallow’d fire. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 2x2 More peevish, 
cross, and splenetick Than Dog distract. 1779 Sheridan 
Critic in. i, My daughter, .has gone Distract 1 

j*b. as pa. pph. Driven mad, distracted. Obs. 
1547 J- Harrison Exhort. Scottes 227 What madnes or 
deuill . . hath so . . distracte oure myndes ? 

c. phr. Distract of one 1 s wits, etc. : cf. Dis- 
tract v. 6 b. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur xii. iv, He shold be distracte 
out of his witte. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 
242 They that be distract of their right wits. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens in. xxvi. 352 Melampus .. cured with this herbe 
. . the daughters of Prcetus, which were distract of their 
memories, x6oi F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng. 275 Ramng and 
taking on like a man distract of his wits. > 

Distract (distrarkt), v. [f. L. distract- ppl. 
stem of distrahere : see prec. As in many other 
verbs, the pa. pple. distract , repr. L. distractus , 
was in use before the finite vb., and with its ex- 
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DISTBACTILE. 


panded form distracted, prob. served to introduce 
the verb into use.] 

•fl* trans. To draw in different directions; to 
draw asunder or apart ; to draw away ; to separate, 
divide (lit. and fig.). Obs . 

x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 20 The which he secretly 
feared, and his ministers greatly hoped for, so were their 
mindes distracted. 1609 Bf. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 
646 His Godhead was never distracted eyther from soule or 
bodie. ’ 1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. vi. (1626) 1 17 [Marsyas 
to Apollo] Why doe you (oh !) me from my selfe distract ? 
1650 Bulwrr Anthropomct, 164 Whereby the Scapula is 
distracted and abscedes.^ X65X Hobbes Leviath. 11. xvii. 86 
Being distracted in opinions. 

+ b. To carry away to other parts ; to disperse. 
x6. . R. Asuley Comparison, <5 c., I found the treatise to bee 
so well liked, that the former copies were for the most part 
alreadie distracted. 16x7 Moryson I tin. m. 11. iii, 88 At Torg, 
where the best beere is brewed, and from thence distracted 
to other Cities. x6x8 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688)402 Foreign 
Books brought out of other Countries should not be dis- 
tracted here without peculiar leave, a x66x Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 415 The wits of the university were distracted 
into several counties, by reason of the plague therein. 

2. To rend into parts or sections ; to divide ; 
usually implying disorder or disintegration. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1583. Abp. Sandys Serut. (1841) 380 A kingdom., divided 
and distracted into factions. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 108 
The army of the Grecians [was] distracted into parcells. 
X655 Stanley Hist. Philos, in. (1701) 124/2 Philosophers 
who did not distract the Doctrine of their Master into Sects. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 350 The Power was dis- 
tracted among the Captains of the Conqueror. [x888 Pall 
Mall G. 6 Oct. 6 The subject had to be distracted between 
two discussions.] 

•fh. fig. To 'pull to pieces \ undo, spoil. Obs. 
14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) it. xlvi. (1859) 52 Yet is my 
ioye in so moche dystracted that thou are not ther. 1695 
Ld. Preston Boeth. iii. 143 By dissevering and segregating 
the Parts, that Oneness is abstracted. 

3. To draw or turn away from actual position, 
destination, or purpose ; to turn aside, or in an- 
other direction ; to divert. (Now only in 'to dis- 
tract the attention , the mind, or the like.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 84 We schulden be war to 
kepe hem soundeli, for bodeli fungis distracti)> men to kepe 
hem ri}t. 1435 Misyn Eire of Love 65 On ee Jjai haue of 
waytynge, A-nodyr of trw sorow, qwhos lufe distractis b e 
wytt, peruertis & ouerturnes resone. x6i2 W. Shute tr. 
Fougasse's Venice ii. 12 They might easily .. distract him 
from the alliance with the French King. .1643 Prynne 
Sov. Power Pari. App. 166 The Emperour .. swears, That 
he will ajianate, distract, or morgage nothing of those 
things which appertain to the Empire. 16^6 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 62 The needle. .being distracted, driveth 
that way where the greater & powerfuller part of the earth 
is placed. 1744 Akenside/Yms. Imag. 11. 52 Vice, distract- 
ing their delicious gifts To aims abhorr’d. 1874 Carpenter 
Me tit. Phys. 1. v. (1879) 214 [This] distracts the mind from 
the sense of danger. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach . ii. 35 
To drive away all thoughts that would distract their atten- 
tion. 

4. To draw in different directions; to divide 
attention, inclination, etc. ( between different ob- 
jects) ; to perplex or confuse by divergent aims 
or interests ; to cause dissension or disorder in. 
(In mod. use often associated with senses 5 , 6 .) 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Followers Friends (Arb.) 38 To be 
gouerned by one is not good, and to be distracted with 
many is worse; hut to take aduise of friends is euer 
honorable. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 216 Hee 
that sits above .. distracted their designe. X650 Fuller 
Pisgah 11. 65 How is his tongue distracted between the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of gold. X752 Johnson Ram • 
bier No. 196 T 4 He stands distracted by different forms 
of delight. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 542 The dissen- 
sions by which the little band of outlaws was distracted. 
1855 Ibid. IV. 555 He was distracted between the fear of 
losing his ears and the fear of injuring his patron. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vii. §8. 432 One of the endless civil 
wars which distracted the island. 

5. To throw into a state of mind in which one 
knows not how to act; to perplex or bewilder 
greatly. (Often coloured by sense 6 , which is, 
however, no longer used literally.) 

1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis ii. (Arb.) 53 Thus then I dis- 
tracted, with al hastning, ran to mye weapons. 2605 
Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 109 They star’d, and were distracted. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 18 Horror and doubt distract His 
troubl’d thoughts. 1771 Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand's Ship- 
wreck 198, I was so distracted with joy. 1856 Dickens 
Lett . (1880) I. 434, I am at present distracted with doubts. 

y 6 . To derange the mind or intellect of; to 
render insane, drive mad. Obs. in ///. sense: cf. 5 . 

X597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i- 116 This is a poore mad 
soule . .pouei ty hath distracted her. 1653 Dorothy Osborne 
Lett, to Sir W. Temple xvii. (1888)97 Sure, the poor woman 
is a little distracted, she could never be so ridiculous else. 
1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. i, Stay— thou’lt distract me. 
1791 Cowper Iliad xxii. 66 Coinmis’rate also thy unhappy 
Sire Ere yet distracted. 

f b. phr. To distract of ones vnt, etc. Obs. 

1602 T. Fitzherbert Apol. 27 a, He dyed distracted of 
his sences. X632 Lithgow Trav. vm. 355 Seeing them all 
madde and distracted of their wits with sorrow. X633 Br. 
Hall Hard Texts 88 The view and sense of those judg- 
ments. .shall utterly distract thee of thy wits. 

c. intr. To become distracted, go mad. 
Obs. rare . 

1768 Ross Helenore 15 (Jam.) Like to distract, she. .Cry’d 
Lindy, Lindy, waes me, are ye dead? 


U 7 . = Detract : cf, 

TION 

tDistraxt, sb. Obs. rare. 
distraction. 


Distracteb, Distrac- 
[f. prec. vb.] A 


1624 Quarles Div. Poems, yob xv. iii, The man, whose 
soule is undistain’d with 111, Stands onely free from the 
distracts of Care. 1632 Div. Fancies j. vi. (1660) 4 
False hopes, true fears, vain joyes, and fierce distracts. 

Distracted (distrarkted), ppl. a. [f. Distract 

v . + ed !.] 

f 1. Drawn apart, rent asunder ; divided. Obs. 
1598 Florio, Distraite, withdrawne, distracted, led away. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 2 Europe is of a more dis- 
tracted and mamfolde shape. 1601 Shaks. Ails Well v. 
iii- 35 To the brightest beames Distracted clouds gtue way. 
1631 Gouge God’s Arrovis iii. § 95. 365 Henry 7 .. married 
Elizabeth the heire of the house of Yorke, and therby 
united those two distracted houses. X642 Fuller Holy <5- 
Prof. St. v. xv. 418 By putting together distracted sylla- 
bles, and by piecing of broken sentences. 

2. Driven hither and thither ; . agitated, disturbed, 
1 troubled*. Obs. exc. as fig. from senses 3-5. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 505 There is a certaine 'place of 
sea, where these destra cted tydes make their rancountering 
Randevouze. 1725 Phil. Trans. XXXI II. 427 Hard Gales 
of southerly Winds, attended with violent Squalls of Rain, 
and a distracted Sea. <1x845 Hood Forge 1. vi, Badly, 
madly, the vapours fly Over the dark distracted sky. 

3. Mentally drawn to different objects ; perplexed 
or confused by conflicting interests; torn or dis- 
ordered by dissension or the like. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 87 Having (according to my 
weake facultie, and distracted Studies) set downe what 
I thought most, .observable. 175^ F. Hervey Nav. Hist. II. 
140 To settle the distracted affairs of that kingdom, Crom- 
well was appointed lord-lieutenant. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
Grace bef. Meat, Savoury soup and messes . . moistening 
the lips of the guests with desire and a distracted choice. 

4. Much confused or troubled in mind ; having, 
or showing, great mental disturbance or per- 
plexity. 

1602 Shaks, Ham. 1. v. 97^ Remember thee? I .. while 
memory holds a seate In this distracted Globe. 1607 — 
Timon iii. iv. 115 You onely speake from your distracted 
soule, _ x 667 Dryden Ltd. Empetor it. ii, Where shall 
a Maid’s distracted Heart find Rest? 1822 New Editt. 
Rev. No. 3. X09 He bent over her, chiefly to hide her dis- 
tracted countenance. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. J. vi. 30.1 The 
minds of men were too distracted for so deliberate a plan. 

5. Deranged in mind ; out of one’s wits ; 
crazed, mad, insane. Now rare in literal sense, 
exc. in such expressions as ‘ like one distracted \ 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i, 39 To fetch my poore dis- 
tracted husband hence. 1657 Howell Londinop. 65 It 
[Bethlem] was an Hospital for distracted people. 17x9 De 
Foe Crusoe ( 1840) II. v. 107 They ran about., like distracted 
men. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended x. 142 Athamas.. 
went distracted and slew his son. X740 Gray Let. Poems 
(1775) 95 The latter died distracted. 1772 Sherjdan in 
Sncridaniana (1826) 38, 1 was in short almost distracted. 

Distra'ctedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a distracted manner; f disjointedly (obs.) ; with 
mental distraction, madly, like one distracted. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 28 To euery place at once 
and no where fixt, The mind and sight distractedly commixt. 
1601 — Turel. N. ir. ii. 22 She did speake in starts dis- 
tractedly. 1608 T. Morton Pream. Encounter 105 The 
whole being .. distractedly quoted. 1715 Jane Barker 
Exilius II. 39 Seeing him fall by her Hand, she cry’d out 
most distractedly. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xiv. iv, You 
have made her daughter distractedly in love with you. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. in. vi. (1872) 8r Monseigneur does 
nothing but walk distractedly, .cursing his stars. 1870 
Disraeli Lothair iv. 10 He was so distractedly fond of 
Lady Montairy. 

Distra’ctedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
condition of being distracted. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 327 A martiall noyse (raysed 
by the violence of Inuaders, and distractednesse of others). 
a 1691 Boyle Life Wks. I. 41 (R.) The present distractea- 
ness of my mind. 

Distra’cter. [f. Distract v. + -euL] One 
who or that which distracts. In quot. : Something 
that detracts (from) : cf. Distract v. 7. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. Pref. (1662) 3 Such In- 
spiration, .is no distracter from, but an accomplisher and 
an enlarger of the humane faculties. 

•f Distra’ctful, a. Obs. [f. Distract sb. or 
v. + -FUL.] Full of or fraught with distraction. 
Hence f Distra'ctfolness. 

1636 Heywood Loves Maistrcsse m. Wks. 1874 V. 130 
Thanke thy sisters, they apparrell’d thee In tint distractrull 
shape. <z 1640 J. Ball Power Godlines (1657) x 33 y *}? n 
they want comfort they fall into heavy dumps and d 1 - 
tractfulness. 1746 Morell Judas Mace. 1. 6 J , ^ ctfui 
Doubt and Desperation, III become the chosen Nati . 
Distra-ctible, a. [f. as next + -iBLt.J 
Capable of being distracted. 

1720-6 Bailey (folio), Di straddle (.n Surgerj-) capable of 
befng drlwn iide. Hence 177S in Ash.; and m mod. 

D + Distra-ctile, <?■ Ois. ff. L. distract-, ppl. 
stem of distrahere to pull asunder + -ile ; cf. mod. 

F. distractilc in But- (Littre).J , , 

Capable of being drawn asunder or stretched, ex- 
tensible; of or relating to stretebmg. (Cf. «»- 
trartilc.) In Bet. applied by Richard to anthcij 
in which the cells are separated bya very long and 
narrow connective. 
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1709 F. Hauksbee/’Ajy. Meek. Exp. v. (ed. 2)11? These 
distractile Tubes will be.. compress’d by that incumbent 
Weight. 1726 Monro Anat. Nerves (1741) 36 Muscular 
Fibres are distractile, or capable of being stretched. 1747 
Languish Muscular Motion i. § 31 in Phil. Trans. XL.1Y., 
This distractile Power must.. be the Occasion of some 
Degree of Tension m them. 2835 JLindley Introd. Bot. 
(1848)1. 343 In Salvia.. the connective has been called by 
Richard distractile. 

Distracting, vbl. sb . [f. Distract v. + 
-INC L] The action of Distract v. \ distraction. 

C1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) *• xliii, To 
holde hym wythout forgetyng, distractyng or lettyng of ony 
creature. 1660 Milton Free Commw. 451 To the retarding 
and distracting oft times of thir Counsels. 

Distracting, fpl a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2 .] 
That distracts ; bewildering, maddening. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 402, I grew affrighted, .for. .the 
distracting noyse drew aye nearer and nearer us. 1749 
FiELDtNG Ton Jones xv. iii, His mind was tost in all the 
distracting anxiety so nobly described by Shakespeare 
[ Jul . C. 11. i. 63-69]. 1799 tr. Diderot's Nat. Sort 1 1. 103 
No one .. can conceive the heart-distracting misery I 
suffered. 1822 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) 12 Aug., 

I will . .tell you this lamentable, this distracting story. 

. lienee Distraxtingly adv. 

2842 Dickens Atuer. Notes (1850) 67/2 A handsome city, 
but distractingly regular. 2859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 280 
Hetty, .had the same distractingly pretty looks, .for every- 
body. 2879 Miss Braddon Vixen III. 221 The ringing of 
imaginary wedding bells sounded distractingly in her ears. 

Distraction (distrre-kjsn). [ad. L. distraction - 
em, n. of action f. di sir ah ere to pull asunder. Dis- 
tract; cf. F. distraction (1335 in Godef.).] 

1 1. A drawing or being drawn asunder ; pulling 
asunder ; forcible disruption, division, or severance. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887)248 The distraction 
of tempornll, ciuill and Canon law being in many pointes 
very offensiue to our countrey. 2597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. liii. §2 His two natures, .are. .as vncapable of confusion 
as of distraction. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clvi. 64 8_ <$ 
in the seventh in ferall Signes, argues death by Distraction, 
or by Ruine, or fall of Timber or Houses. 1837-8 Sin W. 
Hamilton Lo%ic xxv. (1866) II. 23 The parts which, by the 
distraction of the whole, come into view, are called the 
divisive members. 

fb. A severed or divided form, drawn apart 
from others. Ohs. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. in. vii. 77 While he was yet in 
Rome, His power went out in such distractions. As beguilde 
all Spies. 

f c. Dispersion, scattering. Obs. 

1618 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 402 By reason of that great 
distraction of their Books and Papers. 

+ d.' Violent stretching or extension. Obs. 
c 2720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 11. xix. (1738) 65 A Dis- 
traction, or Rupture of the Vessels. 2737 Bracken Farriery 
Ivtpr \ (1756) 1. 68 The Fibres.. are in a State of Distraction, 
that is, they are drawn out into a greater length. 

e. Grk . Gram. The resolution of a long vowel 
into two vowels, identical or differing only in 
quantity, as in opbto for 6pw, Kpaciros for Kparos. 

2892 Monro Homeric Gram. (ed. 2) 51 These forms [opocj, 
opdiyv etc.] were regarded by the older grammarians as the 
result of a process called 1 distraction ’, (the exact reverse of 
contraction), by which a long vowel, d or <a, could be 
separated into two distinct vowels (da, oa>, &c-). 

2. The drawing away (of the mind or thoughts) 
from one point or course to another ; diversion of 
the mind or attention. Usually in adverse sense ; 
less commonly = diversion, relaxation (as in Fr.). 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 20 The harte owght to be 
kepte in tyme of these holy howres from dystraccyon, and 
from thynkynge on other thynges. 2526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 159 b, Harde it is to say one Pater noster 
without distraccyon of y® mynde. 26x2 Bible i Cor. vii, 35 
That you may attend ypon the Lord without distraction. 
2699 Burnf.t 39 A rt. xii. (1700) 229 The distraction of their 
Thoughts in Devotion. 2749 Chesterf . Lett. (1792) II. 
exciv. 224, 1 know no one thing more offensive to a company, 
than that inattention ^and distraction. 2853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxi, Considering sewing a source of distraction 
from the attention due to himself. 1853 Mrs. Jameson in 
G. Macpherson Memoirs (1878) 278 While attending on my 
mother, the compilation, printing, and illustrating furnish 
me with what the French call a distraction. 

b. An instance or occasion of this. c. Something 
that distracts (or diverts) the mind or attention. 

2624 Bl*. Hall Recoil. T reat. 258 A third, standing with 
the eyes, .shut for fearc of distractions. 2655 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 1. (1701) 30/2 Jf he had not been constrained by 
seditious and other distractions to lay aside that study. 
1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. ii. 25 The cares of this world 
—its petty trifling distractions. 2859 Wraxall tr. R. 
Houdtn x. 136 Conjuring..was a mere distraction by which 
he amused Ins friends. 

3. The fact or condition of being drawn or pulled 
(physically or mentally) in different directions by 
conflicting forces or emotions. 

2598 Shaks. Merry IV. m. v. 87 In her inuention, and 
Fords wiues distraction, they conuey’d me into a bucke- 
basket. 2633 T. James Voy. 29 The ship did labour most 
terribly in this distraction of winde and waues. 2828 
D’Israeu Ckas. /, I. Pref. 4 Instead of the distraction of 
multifarious events, .the philosopher discovered the insepar- 
able connection of circumstances. 

b. Disorder or confusion of affairs, caused by in- 
ternal conflict or dissension ; the condition of a 
community torn by dissension or conflict of parties. 

1642 Ciias. 1 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 386 To settle 
the Peace of the Kingdom, and compose the present Dis- 
tractions. 1709 Steele in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 344 


My little affairs are in such distraction till I can come to 
an hearing in Chancery. 1780 Burkc Sf at Bristol 9 
Sept. Wks. III. 431 Your city, gentlemen, is in a state of 
miserable distraction. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 234 
The distractions of Ireland, he said, arose, .from the differ- 
ences between the Irish and the English. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 223 That body is. .rendered incapable of 
united action by reason of sedition and distraction. 

4 . Violent perturbation or disturbance of mind 
or feelings, approaching to temporary madness. 
To distraction : to a degree which exemplifies or 
amounts to this ; distractedly. 

2606 Shaks. Ant. 4 C7.iv. i. 9 Giue him no breath, but 
now Make boote of his distraction. 2657 Burton's Diary 
(1828) II. 24 Pardon me if I speak confusedly, any man will 
justify my distraction in this.. 1724’ R. Falconer Voy. il 
( 1769) 30 There was 1 a sad Distraction amongst us in the 
Ship, .for we had almost fell foul. 2802 Noble Wanderers 
I. 281 The Princess loves you to distraction. 2829 Byron 
Juan 1. cx, To contend with thoughts she could not smother. 
She seem’d, by the distraction of her air.^ 

+ 5 . Mental derangement ; craziness, madness, 
insanity. Obs. (exc. as involved in prec. ; cf. Dis- 
tract v. 5, 6 , Distracted 4, 3.) 

cx6oo Shaks. Scan, cxix, In the distraction of this 
madding fever. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 11. vii. (2852) 
145 A distempered melancholy at last issued in an incurable 
distraction.^ 2764 Harmcr Observ. xii. iv- J59. The hermits 
of superstition . .resemble Nebuchadnezzar in his distraction. 
3794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 8 He traverses the whole circle 
of human imbecility and distraction. 

6. In French-Canadian law: The diverting of 
costs from the client or party who wonld be in 
ordinary course entitled to them, and their ascrip- 
tion to his attorney or other person equitably en- 
titled. [ = F. distraction., in same use.] 

18. . Code 0/ Civil Procedure 0/ Lower Canada Art. 484 
(In 10th Rept. of Codification Comm. _i866), Attorneys ad 
Litem may demand and obtain distraction of their fees. 

7 . for Detraction. 

c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems 67 (Matz.) Have in hate mowthes 
that ben double, Suffre at thy table no distractioun. 

+ Distr a-ctions, a. Obs. [f. prec.: see 
-nous.] Abounding in or fraught with distractions. 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 104 In the time of the 
Fires raging, and of the distractions impetuosity. 2678 
Cud worth Inicll. Syst. Pref. 10 Which, .would render His 
providences to humane apprehensions, laborious and tlis* 
tractious. 2692 Ray Creation (1724) 51 The former (opinion] 
would render the Divine Law opero:»e, solicitous and 
distractious. 

Distractive (distrarktiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
distract - (see Disrii act v.) + -ive. ] Of distracting 
quality or tendency. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 212, 1 will walke free from all 
feares and distractive cares. 2643 Milton Divorce 11. xii. 
(1851) 03 How hurtfull and distractive it is t© the house, the 
Church and Commonwealth. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vr. 
vL (1872) 248 Thou undefinable . . self-distractive, self* 
destructive Legislative. 1855 — Misc., Prinsettraub (1872) 
VII. 262 Johann Frederick, .founding that imbroglio of 
little dukedoms.. distractive to the human mind. 

Hence Distra'ctively arfz/.,with distracting ten- 
dency or effect. 

2832 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1.J1. (2872] 6 Maddest Waterloo- 
Crackers, exploding distractively ana destructively, where- 
soever the mystified passenger stands or sits. >837 • — 
Fr. Rev. III. 1. iv. (2872) 29 Whether the Flag.. flapped 
soothingly or distractively. 

+ Distra'Ctly, adv. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Dis- 
tract a. + -LY -.] = Distbactecly. 

c 2450 tr. De Imitatione 111. liii, For3eue me. .as ofte tymes 
as in my praier I penke on eny oper fringe pan on he. 

I am wont to haue me pere ful distractly. 

t Distraxture. Obs. [f. L. distract - ppl. 
stem (see Distract v .) 4- -ube.] = Distraction. 

262a R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) The victory of 
the emperour Charlesthe Fifth, against the Protestant 
princes of Germanie, is imputed to their distractures arising 
from parity in command. 

+ Distra’de, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Trade 
trans. To distribute by way of trade. 

2623 Lisle VElfric on O. N. Test. To Rdr. 24 This 
creature [Camel].. is the best and only meanes..to conuey 
through the deserts, the sweet wares of happy Arabie, 
and so^to distrade and retaile them among the Nations. 

t Distra*ge. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. di~, Dis- 5 4- 
It. strage , L. strages overthrow, slaughter, carnage.] 
A defeat with much slaughter. - 
c 2540 Order in Battayll B ij, After a dystrage, the hoste 
can not sodenely be apte to fyght : for wounds and mourn- 
yngs shal let them. 

Distrain (distr£i*n\ v. Forms: 3-6 des- 
treyn(e, 4-6 des-, distrayne, distreyne, (4 
-trene, 4-5 dystreyne, 5 -trayne, 6 -treine), 
5-8 distrein, 6-7 distraine, 6- distrain ; Sc. 
4-7 des*, dys-, disfcren3e, -trin}©. [ME. a. OF. 
deslreindre , ~aindre * to straine, presse, wring, vexe 
extremely, straiten , (Cotgr.), pres, stem deslreign 
pa. pple. desire int ; —It. distrignerc , -stringere 
‘ to distraine, distress, pinch, straiten * (Florio) 

L. distring-b‘c to draw asunder, stretch out, detain, 
occupy, f. dp, D is- 1 4 - stringiire to squeeze, draw 
tight. . In med.L. and Romanic, the prefix lost its 
sundering force, being prob. confounded with de 
and dislringZre became merely intensive of strin- 
g?re, as in mod.lt.] 


■ ‘ I. General senses : all Obs. 

■ f 1. trans. To press, compress, or grasp tightly * 

to squeeze ; to clasp tightly. Obs. ; ’ 

cx 3 8x Chaucer Pari. Foulest The gentyl faucoun that 
with his feet distraynyth J be kyngis hand. 0300 — /w 
verb , Who so mychel.wol embrace, Lytel fcr-of he shi 
destreyne. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 372 b/r Hit happed on a 
nyght that she distrayned her self by thethrote thatshewas 
almost estrangled. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xu. xii. 215 Tfc 
Prince.. gently gan distraine Now him, now her'bctvtKne 
his friendlj' armes. ' 

+ b. To confine, bind, restrain. Obs. 
c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vi. 42 (Camb. MS.) A man 
. .whiche pat visyous lustys holdendestre>*nedwithchm« 
pat ne mowen nat be vnbownden. c 2385 — Pats. T.r 195 
Oure lord Ihesu crist.. after that he hadde be bytraysfd cf 
his disciple, and destreyned and bounde. 

t c. Jig * To hold captive, or in constraint. Oh 
C2 3 4o Hampole Prose Tr. i8Neuer-pe-latterefof>kmm«r 
felynge a saule may be distreynede by vayne glorye. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 355 Opere besye nedes hym destraycaL 
f 2. Jig. To hold in its grasp, as disease, sickness, 
love ; to distress, oppress, afflict. Obs. 

In quots. 1547, 2618 perhaps ‘ to strain 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus ill. 1479 (1528) No word forsorw< 
she answerede, So Sore gan hts partyng here destrtyne. 
c 1430 Lydg, Compl. Bl. Knt. xx, And overraore distrayned 
with sicknesse Beside all this he was full grevously. 1183 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 266 b/i The man of god . .destrayn;d his 
body by soogrete trauaill of fastynges and wakyngesthatfce 
languyssed in contynuel maiadye. a 1547 Surrev a 
Tot teas Misc . 14 Ragyng Ioue with extreme payne Mo>t 
cruelty distrains my hart. _ a 2618 Raleich /V«r. (1644)121 
Distrained with the wringing fits of his dying flesh. 

+ 3. To control by force, restrain, subdue. Obs. 
a 1400—50 Alexander 4244 A Kyng with outen cunnyoj, 
he can nojt distreyne His subi[e]ctis. £1530 Sfirituall 
Counsay Ic H ij, Howe by his wysdome on the Crosse he 
hathe distrayned all the power of the devyll. 

*f* 4. To constrain, force, or compel (a person to 
do something). Obs. (Hence the legal sense 7 .) 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 596 Distreyne here herte as 
faste to retorne, As pow dost myn to longen here to k. 
2375 Barbour Bruce xii. 338 Thar gret vaward alsua\m 
distren3eit the bak till ta. ti 3 86 Chaucer Pars, T. r 35 
Penitence destreyneth a man to accepte benygRely euety 
peyne . . enioyned. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lcrdi*. 
(E. E. T. S.) 62 Who destreyns pe to swere one? . 

1 5. To strain out, express ; to extract by press* 
ing or straining. (In quot. 1563 , intr. for refij 
C1400 tr. Secreta Secret ., Gov. Lordsk . (E. E.T.S) S5 

His properte ys, tr mmak. & desire jm 

& purge pe euyl i 


His properte ys, to make stalworthe pe stomak, & destreyne 
& purge pe euyl and rotyn humours pat cr in pe 
1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) 127 The gryefe so sore, doth 
growe in euery parte, Destraynyng through the ' cn0 ® 
vaines doth so torment ,the Hart. 2634 Sir J* 

Trav. 150 Coffaor Coho, a drinke. .blacke,thicke and bitter, 
distrained from Berries of that quality. 

t 6 . a. To pull or tear off. b. To rend or tear 
asunder. [After L. senses.] Obs. . 

2382 Wyclif Esek. xvii. 22 Y sha] take of 
the hee^ cedre, and I shal putte of the cop of hts hr ( 
the tendre I shal distreyne, (1388 streyne, N ulg. dxs ^ : 

2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 82 That same net so cunning) 
was wound, That neither guile nor force 

II. Law. [The earliest use recorded, but etjmo 

logically a specific application of 4 .] 

+ 7 . trans. a. To constrain or force (a person; uj 

the seizure and detention of a chattel or t 
perform some obligation (as to pay mone) 
by him, to make satisfaction for some wrong 
by him or by his beasts, or to perform some ■ 
act, e.g. to appear in court) ; to punish 
seizure and detention for the non-perfor 
such obligation. (See Distress sb. II*) 

Hist., or as included in c. ,^-Mshopcf 

c 2290 Bekct 758 in S. Eng.Lcg.l . 128 J^treynJ^ 
Caunturburi nas neuere i-somoned so, Ncso t 
no king [ v.r . of nothing]. [**9* 


ed so, . 

Britton xxvii. * * 


Le viscounte face destreyndre l® s ,. lrc ^P asot i^£^ u3ij) 
et par lour chateus.] 24x4 Coldwghavt / / tenan idri» 
Full power and autorite, .the same tenantz . ^..be 
til distreyn and .bald, t51 h ?!l/, er:iee !xo For none P 3 ) - ' 
assethid. X5» Act 4 Hen. VfJL c. *9*9 SLjbehp* 

ment therof todestreyn the seid M 1 

by their goodes and catalles. 2568 Gra _ opC3 rauncf» 
To make sommons, and distreyne for ^lacK. y. pmtxirs 


1671 

:..to 

Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 335 st '£‘ 

tenant by his chattels, the lord may o ; ^{strain 
norial tribunal a judgment authorizing • [in the 

tenant by his land. /bid. U. 574 not d«n»» 

i 3 th c.], when \vords are correctly used. . 
a thing ; one distrains a man by a „ v ArcS5inlI 
b. with inf. or subord. clause , cxprcs^n e 

purpose. # ,*8S C intthomask a .^ 

C2290 Beketn^ in S. Eng. keg. I. {0 destreyn^ ^ 

into is hond lusmennome, Aseit wete • 

Pat he to his court come, f *3*5 S ”o RE t ^ t fie map 
be he scholde, Be rytte To do *»yt . - n 

Skene Reg. May. *1 * Uses 0 < g - 4 * 

come to court, n 2626 Bacon H • t f0 distraine tl ■ 
(1636) 20 Commanding him f; nrf i ay 1641 * . 

by their lands to appear at a 426^2) b 33J 

SirH. Davenport in Rushiv. * 

That he should distrain James 

before the Barons of his Majesty s said U? ^ ^11 *U 
2647 N. Bacos Disc. Govt. . Eng . j 7 ^ diur 

asought to be Knights and are not, shaU^ 

undertake the weapons of Kmghtho 


all and every Tenant of the sayd A^bot. *07* Histrein th! 
Reg. Neccss. 467 He refused to give lea p OLLO cK A 

Parliament time. 

Law I. 335 A flcr . «fe* 
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Comm. II. 135 The widow shall pay nothing for her 
marriage, nor shall be distreined to marry afresh. 1895 
Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 334 The lord’s*’ 
handiest remedy is that of distraining his tenant to perform 
the services that are in arrear. 

c. In later usage": To levy a distress upon (a 
person), in order by the sale of the chattels to 
obtain satisfaction for a debt, particularly for 
arrears of rent. (But the usual construction in this 
sense is to distrain upon : see 8 b.) • * 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1. ii. § 9 When Squire Peremp- 
tory distrained his tenant for rent perhaps he fete.]. 
1772^ Hist. Rochester 46 Who had been distrained for the 
repair of the head of the bridge. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 
2) III. 2or A peer of the realm could never be arrested for 
debt; the law presuming that he had_ sufficient lands and 
tenements in which he might be distrained. 

8. absol. or intr. To levy a distress. Const .for 
(a thing). Originally in order to compel the de- 
faulter, by detention of the thing seized, . to pay 
money dne or perform an obligation; but in later 
use including the power to obtain satisfaction by 
sale of the chattels. See Distress sb. 3. 

0 1350 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 362 3»f eny ho J>at nymej> rente 
of eny tenement in fraunchyse of he Citee, and his rente 
holleche be by-hynde, oJ>er half o]>er more and he ne fynde 
for to dystreyne. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 27 If my wil 
be nat devly executyd in eche part, they to haue pover to dis- 
treyne. 1512 Fabyan WillinChron. Pref.9, 1 geve full power 
over the said Church Wardeyns..to distreyn within any of 
the foresaid londs and tenements, .and the distres so taken 
to withold and kepe till the said annuytie. . be fully contented 
and paied. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VI tl, c. xi To distreyne for 
the same rentes in the seid Maners. 1552 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. iii. 152 It shalbe laufull for any offyeer 
of the said Cytie to dystreine for the same [yearly rent]. 
1648 Milton Obscrv. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 338 Any 
seven or more of them, in case of Refractories or Delin- 
quency, may distrain and imprison. ^ 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 251 Where power is given to distrain, it seemeth 
reasonable that power should be given to come at the goods. 
1863 Fawcett Pol , Econ. 11. vii. 237 The landlord had of 
course a legal right to distrain for the rent. 

b. Const. upon, on a person or thing. (With 
indirect passive to be distrained upon.) 

1605 Camden Rem. (J.\ I will not lend money to my 
superiour, upon whom I cannot distrain for the debt. 1689 
Col. Rec. Pcnitsylv. I. 311 He was distreyned upon by 
Cornelius Empson, for Contrey Rates. 1812 Examiner 7 
Sept. 570/2 He was. .threatened, .to be distrained on for the 
assessment and surcharge. 1861 Pearson Early <y Mid. 
Ages Eng. xxxiv.(L.>, He or his heirs might distrain on them 
if this were neglected. 1891 Punch 25 Apr. 195/2 The total 
failure of my last attempt to distrain on the stock of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. 

fig. a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems , pc. (1677) 2 The 
Airy Freebooter distrains First on the Viojet of her Veins, 
Whose Tincture could it be more pure, His ravenous kiss 
had made it blewer. a 1678 Marvell (J-)» Blood, his rent 
to have regain’d Upon the British diadem distrain’d. 

9 . trans. To seize (chattels, etc.) by way of dis- 
tress ; to levy a distress upon. arch. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 11. xxvii. (1638) 112 A pound., 
to put in beasts that bee distrained. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 
11. iii. 131 My Fathers goods are all distraynd, and sold. 1671 
F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 490 The Laws or reasonable Cus- 
toms of England will not permit a Horse to be destrained 
when a Man or Woman is riding upon him. a 1713 Ellwood 
Autobiog. (1714)66 If you have no Money, you have a good 
Horse under you ; and we can Distrain him for the Charge. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 256 All process whereby the 
person of any embassador, .may be arrested, or his goods 
distreined or seised, shall be utterly null and void. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex. 186 All chattels and personal effects, 
found upon the premises, may be distrained, whether they 
belong to the tenant or to a stranger. 

5 + 10 . Extensions or loose uses of the legal senses, 
a. To deprive (a person) of (something). Obs. 

153° Palsgr. 522/1, I distrayne a persone of his lybertye, 
or plucke some thynge from hym that belongeth him, 

+ b. To seize, confiscate, annex. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. j Hen. VI, 1. iii. 61 Here’s Beauford, that 
regards nor God nor King, Hath here distrayn’d the Tower 
to hts vse. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xt. 622, I then went his 
Cattle to destrain, And take amends for those he took of 
mine. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. /ttd. I. viii. 86 They 
first built a Sconce, .both to secure themselves from sudden 
Attacks or Surprize, as well as to hold what they might dis- 
train from the poor Peasants. 

Hence Distrai'ned ppl. a. ; Distraining vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

. c 1380 Wycltf Set. Whs. III. 302 Stelyng of chartris, and 
distreynyng of Bonge eiris. _ 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI//, c. 12 
If any such person.. distreined appere not at the day and 
place conteyned in suebe distresse. 1672-3 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. 1. 244 They reckon there would be little got by 
distraining. 1887 Spectator 4 June_76o/i To give instant 
warning of the approach of the distraining parties. 1895 Daily 
News 25 Jan. 5/3 The Judge. .has been saying some severe 
things on the subject of distraining bailiffs. 

Distrai'n, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . « Distraint. 

• c 1450 Eng jlfisc. (Surtees) 59 No distreyn y* is made w‘ 
in y B sayd Burgage. 

2 . Restraint, control. 

‘ c 1531 Latimer Serin. «*• Rem. (1845) 3 2 9 The kings high- 
ness.. did decree that all admitted of universities should 
preach throughout all his realm as long as they preached 
■well, without distrain of any man. 1598 I' lokio, Distretta, 
a destraine, a trouble, an inconvenience. 

Distrainable (distr£ l *nab’l), a. [a. AF. dcs- 
treynablc—OJi. dest reign-, destraignable , f. stem of 
prec. vb. : see -able.] 


1 . Liable or subject to distraint ; liable to be dis- 
trained or distrained upon : a. of a person. 

[1292 Britton 1. ii[t] ; § 7 Si troeffe deus pleges suffisauntz 
et destreynables al viscount e del pays.] 1865 Nichols 
'Britton II. 341 It is sufficient to make the Summons in the 
fee where he is distrainable. . . . 

b. of chattels. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. I. xvi. 60 His (the King’s] 
goodes and_ cattels are under no tribute, toll, or custome, 
nor otherwise distreignable.^ 1641 Termes de la Ley 124 
Else they [beasts] be not distreinable for rent or service. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 7 Instead therefore of men- 
tioning what things are distreinable, it will be easier to 
recount those which are not so. 1889 Law Times LXXXI I. 
223/2 There were other distrainable goods in .the house 
available to satisfy the claim for rent. 

2 . Capable of being distrained for, or. recovered 
by distress. 

1791 G. Washington Let. Writ. 1891 XII 76 All the rents 
become due on or before the first day of January in every 
year, and distrainable at .the expiration of a certain number 
of days thereafter. 1895 Times 17 Jan, 14/4 Subject to dis- 
trainable rent. 


t Distrai’nant. Obs. [a. AF. destreynaunt 
= OF. destreignant, pr. pple. of destreindre to 
Distrain.] = Distrainer. 

[1292 Britton i. xxviii. [xxvii]. § 17 Devers les chiefs 
seignurs destreynauntz.] 1553 Act 7 Edw. V/, c. 1 § 11 
The Kings Debts and Duties being first paid, and the 
Distrainant answered of reasonable Costs. 

Distrainee (distr^mr). [f. Distrain v. + -ee.] 
One who is distrained. 

1875 Maine Hist. Znst. ix. 272 He appeared virtually as 
a plaintiff like the distrainee in our Action of Replevin. 

Distrainer (distr^nai). [f. as prec. +-EK b] 
One who distrains; = Distrainor. 

1607 Cowell Znterpr. s.v. Distresse, The effect . . is, to 
driue the party distreined to replevie the distresse, and so 
to take his action of trespasse against the distreiner. 1736 
in Jacob Law Diet. (ed. 3'. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs, 

Char. xiv. 363 Thou migntst have become a distrainer for 
rent, or a surcharger of taxes. 1880 Muirhead Gains 
Digest 535 The distrainer had to use certain words of style. 
1893 Law Times XCIV. 600/2 A sheriff’s officer may break 
open outhouses, though a distrainer may not. 

Distrarnment. [f- as prec. + -ment.] The 
.action or fact of distraining; distraint. 

1756 T. Amory J. Buncle (1825) I. 47 As I was ever liable 
to distrainment, I took my leave. 1882 Weeden Soc. Law 
Labor 151 Many families have been ruined by this distrain- 
ment. 1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 4/1 The only means of 
enforcing rent is by ejectment, as seizures and distrainments 
cannot be carried out in the district. 

Distrainor (distr?‘*np:i). [f. Distrain v. t 
after AF. destreinor (Year-bks. Edw. II).] One 
who distrains or levies a distress: a more tech- 
nical form than distrainer , and correlative to dis- 
trainee. 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 453 If a landlord distreins 
goods for rent, or a parish officer for taxes, these for a time 
are only a pledge in the hands of the distrelnors. 1875 
Poste Gains iv. § 29 In all these cases the distreinor used 
a set form of words. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ix. 263 The 
impounded beasts, when the pound was uncovered, had to 
be fed by the owner and not by the distrainor. 

Distraint (distant), [f. Distrain v., perh. 
after OF. deslrainle (13— 1 6th c. in Godef.), des- 
iraincte ‘ a restraint of libertie ’ (Cotgr.), fem. sb. 
from pa. pple. : cf. Constraint.] The action of 
distraining (in the legal sense) ; = Distress sb. 3. 

1 730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1823 Ht. _Martinf.au Loom 6- 
Lugger 1. vii. 115 There woulabe a distraint for penalties. 
1869 Daily Ncivs 25 Aug., The bailiffs shortly afterwards 
entered the house, and.. made a distraint which almost 
stripped it of furniture. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 10. 
571 Payment of taxes.. was enforced by distraint. 1875 
Maine Hist. Znst. ix. 262 The distraint of cattle for 
damages still retains a variety of archaic features. 

b- Distraint of knighthood', compulsion to accept 
knighthood (in consequence of tenure of a knight’s 
fee, or an estate worth £20 a year). (See Distrain 
v. 7 b, quot. 1647.) 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 281 The distraint of 
knighthood was.. a link between the two branches of the 
national force. 

t Distrai't, sb. Obs. [later form of destrait , 
Destrayt, OF. deslreit , mod.F. dll roil L. 
district-um. ] a. A narrow passage (of land or 
water) ; an isthmus or strait ; b. a strait or diffi- 
cult situation ; C. a district. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. vi, [The winds] remysed 
us in to the cruel dystraytis of Eolus. c 1477 — Jason 42 b, 

I had leuer to receyue and passe the distrait of dethe. 1562 
J. Shute Combine's Turk, ll'ars 7 b, If this distraite of y* 
land were cut through, Peloponesso shold be an isle. 

Distrai't, a. [a. F. distrait (in 16th c. also dis- 
traict), pa. pple. of distraire to Distract. The form 
distrat appears to connect this with Distract.] 
f 1 . Distracted in mind ; excessively perplexed or 
troubled. Obs. 

, CX374 Chaucer Booth, in. pr. viii. 80 pou shah bensodestrat 
by aspre binges hat J>ou shalt forgone sykernesse. 1440 
J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 17 The other ladyes.. 
cryyng and wepyng, all distraite made a pitous and 
lamentable noyse. c 14S 0 tr - P e Zmitatior.e it. i, So 
muche is a man lette and distraite, as hinges are drawen to 

2 . Having the attention distracted from what is 
present ; absent-minded, [from inod.F., and usually 


l 


1 treated as an alien word (d/strg*, distr?*) with F. 
fem. distraite (d/strg't, distr<?i*t).] 

. [1711 Budgell Spec/. No. 77 r 1 One of those Sort of 
.Men who are very often absent in Conversation, and what 
the French call a rcyeur and a distrait.'] 1748 Chksterf. 
Lett. (1774) I. cxxxiii. 325, I took care never to be absent or 
distrait. 1771 Mrs. E. Griffith Lady Bar/on 1 . 72 He, . 
sometimes appears gloomy and distrait. 178 8 Walpol - 
iana xlii. 21 Oh, Madam (exclaimed the distrait pre- 
late), he had such a brimstone of a wife ! 1824 Byron 

Juan xvi. xxx,So much distrait was he. 1849 Thackeray 
’Pendcnnis xxvii, She was very distraite. 1857 Kingsley 
'Two Y. Ago xxvi, She . . tried to make her talk ; but 
she was distrait, reserved. 1883 E. Ingersoli. in Harpers 
Mag. Feb. 431/2 This knowledge, .kept her distrait. 

. +0. ns pa, pple. Tom to pieces, divided. Obs. 

1579 E. K. Gloss, in Spenser's Shep/z. Cal. June 25 Al! 
Italy was distraict into.. Factions, 
t Distramina'tion. Obs. rare. [f. di-, Dis- 4 
+ L. slrdmen (strain in-) anything strewn, straw : 
see -ATioN.] Unthatching, stripping of thatch. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111.x. 141 Two Ancient Reverend 
Men had almost disthatch’d their Faces, and could neither 
of them sue for distraminations. 

Distrammel (distrarmel), v. rare. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To rid of trammels ; to untrammel. 

' 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics ( iZ 6 o) 1 . 105 The native soul, 
distrammelled of dim earth, Doth know herself immortal, 
and sits light Upon her temporal perch. 

Distraught (distrp't), ppl. a. arch. Also 4-7 
des-, 5 dys-, 6 distraghte, 7 distr ought, 
{modification of Distract ppl. a., L. distract -us. 

Not of ordinary phonetic origin, but due app. to associa- 
tion with other pa. pples. in -ght, as caught, taught, bought , 

£ nought , sought, thought, wrought. Perh. more immediately 
influenced by straught, pa. pple. of Stretch; as the latter 
had also the form streight, straight, it may be that dis- 
traught = distreight — Distrait.] 

1 . Mentally distracted, by being drawn or driven 
in diverse directions or by conflicting emotions; 
deeply agitated or troubled ; = Distracted 4. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 218 Wherof his herte is so distraught. 
/bid. 279 Many a good felawe Hath be destraught by sodeln 
chaunce. c 1491 C/iast. Goddes Cltyld. xxvii. 79' Some ben 
so ferforth distraught, .that whan they come ayen to hem- 
self it is clene fro her mynde where they left. X591SPENSER 
R nines 0/ Time 578, I in minde remained ..Distraught 
twixt feare and pitie. 1608-zi Bp. Hall Medit. <$• Voives 
1. § 92 The worldling standes amazed and distraught with 
the evil!. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's l'ri. (1632) 44 With 
present fear, and future, grief distraught. 1848 Lytton 
Harold 1. i, Her mind is somewhat distraught with her 
misfortunes. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades x. 17, 1 lay awake 
Distraught with warring thoughts. 

2 -. Driven to madness; mentallyderanged ; crazy: 

= Distracted 5. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. p Jul. iv. iii. 49. 1594 — Rich.///, 
nr. v. 4 And then againe begin, and stop againe. As if thou 
were distraught, and mad with terror. 1598 Stow Surr. 
(1842) 167/2 One house, wherein sometime were distraught 
and lunatic people. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 90 Fools, 
madmen, melancholy, fanatic, distraught. 1828 Scott F.M. 
Perth xix, ‘Are ye distraught, lassie?’ shouted Dorothy. 
1886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar in. v, Hugh Ritson rushed 
here and there like a man distraught. 

+ b. Const, of, in (wits, senses, etc.). Obs. (In 
senses 1 and 2.) 1 

X55 GAnrelioCf /sab. (1608) F, Folkes distraghte of wisdome. 
1583 T. Watson Centurie of Loue Ixxxix. iArb.) 125 Loue 
is distraught of witte, and hath no end. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. viii. 23 Like a man distraught of nis wits 
I cast myself at the feet of the Elephant. 1657 Howell 
Londinop. 66 I11 this place [Bethlem] people that be dis- 
traught in their wits. 

+ 3 . lit. Pulled asunder, drawn in different direc- 
tions. (Spenserian use.) Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 31 [An arrow] in his nape arriv- 
ing, through it thrild His greedy throte, therewith in two 
distraught, /bid. v. v. 2 A Camis. .Tray led with ribbands 
diversly distraught. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table AlpJi., 
Distraught , drawne into diuers parts, 1642 H. More Song 
of Soul 11. ii. 11. x, By distrougKt distension. 

4 . As pa. pple. of Distract, or Distraught u. 

2581 Petti e Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1.(1586) 40 b, [They] have 
bene distraught of their right understanding. X625 K. Long 
tr. Barclay's Argenis it.xxi. 139 What fury . .hath distraught 
you of your wits ? 1816 Southey / ay of Laureate Epil. 2 
Have fanatic dreams distraught his sense? 

+ DistraTrght, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] = Dis- 

traction. 


610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all 31 Tliey wil bring you 
t of the way, through distraught and feare. 

* Distrau'ght, v- Obs. [Improperly used as 
variant of Distract v., on the analog)' of dr- 
aught and distract ppl. adjs.] = Distract v. 

579 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden) 59 P ere j ,c '£ r 
ppenid any on thinge..that did ever disorder an 
lute the power of my mynde so mutche. * 593 , 1 
rist's T. (1613) 44 The zeale of thee distraugMcth rnc 
- Distrau’ght ed, //A a Obs. [Altered from 
istracted: see prec.] = Distracted. 

572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus' 

rich be., distraughted of ^ fbSS? 

Win Heavenly Beauty 14 

bich in my $ is deamination 

al ^’wondering at, a' proceedine from a dtstraugMed 

THstran-ghtfol, a. Obs. rare, [see prec.] 
r-form of Distr actfdl. ... 

S o4 2 nd Rep. Pans tut in Thoms Prose Rom. (18507 III. 
[in a distraughtful fury. 



DISTRAUGHTNESS. 
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DISTRESS. 


tDistrau'ghtness. Obs.ran. [/.Distraught 

a. + -ness.] Distractedness, distraction. 

1576 Newton Leumies Complex. C1633I 30 Hence pro- 
ceedeth.. roving dotage, and distraughtnesse of right wits. 

+ Distrau'ghtnre. Obs. rare — [See Dis- 
TRAUGHTED.] By-form of Distiiacture, distrac- 
tion. 

1554 2 nd Ref. Fan si us in Thoms Prose Rout. (1858) III. 
317 Which were witnesses of his distraughture. 

■J* Distrea-m, v. poetic. Obs. retro, [f. di-, 
Dis-i + Stream zr.J intr. To flow away in a stream; 
to stream down or away. Hence Distrea'ming 
ppl. a. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlenr. (1641) erf) Let the dole- 
full remembrance thereof produce torrents of teares from 
your distreaming eyes. 1750 Shenstone Elegies xv. A 
swelling tear distream'd from cv’ry eye. Ibid. xix. 71 O’er 
that virtuous blush distreams a tear. 

tDistrea’snre, v. Obs. ran. [Dis- 7 a.] 
traits. To despoil of a treasure. 

1640 Quarles Ettchirid. iv. xxi, DIstreasure him of his 
ill -got Wealth. 

i Distree*, v. Obs . nonce-wd. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. To deprive or strip of trees. 

a 1638 Mede Disc. yosk. xxiv. 26 Wks. (1672) 1. 68 Of 
some of the Proseucha’s they cut down the Trees ..Mark 
here, Thej^ dis-tree’d the Proseucha’s. 

Distrein(e, obs. forms of Distrain. 

+ Distre*mpe, v. Obs. rare~°. To distemper. 

c 153* Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. (1852) 941 To dis- 
trempe, destremPfr. 

Distress (distress), sb. Forms: 3-d destresse, 
4-7 distresse, (4 desires, 4-7 distres, 5 dis- 
tryss(e, 5-6 dystresse, 6 dysfcres), 7- distress. 
[ME. a. OF. desircce , - strcsce , -stressc late pop. 
L. *districiia , f. districUus , pa. pple. of distringere 
to Distrain (like angustia from angustus) ; dis- 
tress is the fact of distraining or condition of being 
distrained, in the various senses of the vb.] 

1. j* 1 . The action or fact of straining or pressing 
tightly, strain, stress, pressure ; fig. pressure em- 
ployed to produce action, constraint, compulsion ; 
less usually, pressure applied to prevent action, 
restraint. Obs . exc. in dial, (in which the primary- 
sense is still used.) 

53.. Cursor M. 28360 (Cott.) And i, prest, funden vte 
ofdistresse, In dedly sin has sungenmesse. CX384 Chau- 
cer H. Famt in.- 497 This Eolus with harde grace helde 
the wyndes in distresse And gan hem vnder him to presse. 
<11400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 361 --He shewed wijioute dys- 
tresse, welder he be of Iraunchyse o per ne be, and be of 
towne. C1420 Pallad. on //usd. iv. 79 Swathe a tender 
vyne in bondes softe : Ffor bonde to hardde wol holde it 
in distresse. CX450 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 52 God 
I take to wittnes That I doe this by destresse. 1481 Cax- 
ton Myrr. it. xxii. 114 Theayer that is shette fast within, 
the whicbe is enclosed in^ grete distresse. 1*590 Spenser 
F : Q. J. i. 32 In wastfull wildernesse .. by which no living 
wight May euerpass, but thorough great distresse. [1876 
Surrey Prozdncialistns, Distress , strain; e. g. ‘Slacken 
they there ropes before you go, and then there won't be no 
distress on the [rick -]cloth*. 3879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk Distress , strain; stress; application of force. 
‘Theer wunnabe no distress on that theer ’edge tin [ = 
after 'arvest.’] 

t b. The overpowering pressure of some adverse 
force, as anger, hunger, bad weather; stress (of 
weather, etc.). Obs. 

3485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 187 By destresse of angre he took 
n 4 taffe for to smyte the messager. 3486 Bk. St. Albans 
Cj b,. In grete destresse of hungre. 3568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 87 Driven by distresse of weather about the partes of 
Austria. __ 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 43, I was sayling, 
and by distresse of weather, I was driuen into these coasts. 
*793 Sm Eaton Edystone L. Contents^ 10, Driven westward, 
by distress of weather, /bid. 12 Without any distress of 
weather, the Buss got loose. 

2 . The sore pressure or strain of adversity, trou- 
ble, sickness, pain, or sorrow ; anguish or affliction 
affecting the body, spirit, or community. 

1297 R.Gtouc. (1724) 460 kyng, fiat so defended 
hym, as in such destresse. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
I Pace (Rolls) 3472 Pan were bey bobe in hard destres. 
c 1285 Chaucer L. G. W. 664 Cleopatra , To egipt is sche 
flea for dred & for destresse. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4997 Peyne 
and Distress©, Syknesse and Ire, and Malencoly .. Ben of 
hir paleys senatours. 1413 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) iv. 
XX. 65 Ye knoweth my comfortcles dystresse. iCooShans. 
A. V. L. 11. vii. 90 Art thou thus bolden’d man by thy 
distres 7 x6ri Bible i Kings i. 29 As the Lord lioeth, that 
hath redeemed my soule out of all distresse. <73656 Bp. 
Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 2 Being in great distress of Con- 
science. 1667 Milton P. A. xn. 613 With sorrow and 
hearts distress Wearied . I fell asleep. 3818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. V. viii. 627 The Company’s finances, 
always in distress. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1E73) 
II. 11. iii. 252 This event., filled him with the utmost 
distress and despondency. 3867 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 
273 There is great distress here among the poor. 

b. with a and //. A sore trouble, a misfortune 
or calamity that presses hardly ; csp. in pi. straits, 
distressing or strained circumstances. 

1540 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par., Rom, viii. (R.), That 
in all our distresses we may boldly speake vnto God. 
3588 {title), Copic of a Letter sent out of England to Don 
Bcmnrdin Mendoza. . Whereunto are adioyned certame late 
Advertisements, concerning the losses and distresses hap- 
pened to the Spanish Navie. 1605 Shaks. Mace. iv. in. lES. 
3659 B. Harris Par ivaVs Iron Age 285 So many storms, 


that both 'jaen, and horses felt excessive distresses. 1 *691 
Wood Ath.'O-ron. II. 53 His distresses made him stoop so 
low as to he an Abcdarian. 1783 Burke Sp. on E. India 
Bill Wks. IV. T.29 Want of feeling for the distresses of 
mankind. 1842 Tennyson Dora 47 Then distresses came 
on him. \ ... 

c. Naut. 1 A term used when a ship requires im- 
mediate assistance "from unlooked-for damage or 
danger’ (Smyth Sailor's JVord-bl\). 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sed \ 201 Firing of Guns, which is 
commonly a signal of that ship** distress that fires. I ®97 
Dampier Voy. I. 394 Any Ship\in distress may be refreshed 
and recruited here. 1726 ShelVocke^F" oy, -round \Vorld 
0757 ) 3 2 °» I returned to our ships\agairi, and made signals 
of distress. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson’s V oy. 156 They 
fired four Guns as Signals of Distress. ''',3839 Longf. I Freeh 
of Hcsp. xi, Some ship in distress, that'C^nnot live In such 
an angry sea l \ . 

d. ‘ Distressed T or exhausted condition under 

extreme physical strain. (Also fig.) \ 

x86z A. Trollope La Beata I. 162 (Hopple) - The lady 
arrives at the top [of the stairs] with very visibleN signs of 
‘distress ’ in wind and limb. 1887 H. D. Traill inS Macm. 
Mag. July 177/1 Their patience, which is already showing 
manifest signs of distress, will be completely ‘pumped ’ before 
long. \ 

II. Law. 

3. The action of distraining; the legal seizifre 
and detention of a chattel, originally for the pur- 
pose of thereby constraining the owner to pflV 
money owed by him or to make satisfaction for 
some wrong done by him, or to do some other act 
(e.g. to appear in court) ; according to later prac- 
tice, in order that out of the proceeds of its sale 
(if not redeemed within a fixed period) satisfaction 
may be obtained of some debt or claim, now, 
especially, for rent unpaid. 

c 1290 Beket 761 in S . Eng. Leg. 1 . 128 On me nast bu power 
non swych destresse for-to do. 1:1330 R. Brunne Chrvn.(i8io) 
186 And neuer borgh no destresse suld clayme J?er of no right, 
*543 tr. Act 51 Ken. rrr. (1266) De Dcstrictione Scaccarii 
(Eerthelet), And if he brynge the tayle of any shyrifle or 
baylyffe, of payment made to themofthethyngdemaunded 
.. then the distresse shal sease. x6ts Sir H. Finch Lazo 
(1636) 135 Distresse is a taking of chattels,, found upon the 
same land . . for satisfaction of arerages. 26x4 Raleigh /list. 
World nr. (1634) ri3 The Phocians not meaning so to lose 
their Rent, made a distresse by strong band. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 111 . 6 A distress, .the taking of a personal 
chattel out of the possession df the wrongdoer into the 
custody of the party injured, to procure a satisfaction for 
the wrong committed. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 46 The 
squire . . took the earliest opportunity o( seizing on his 
remaining property in the mode of a distress for rent. 
1818 Cruise D/gest.(ed. 2) III. 299 A right to enter on the 
lands, to seize the cattle and other personal chattels found 
there, and to sell them for payment of the rent which is 
called a distress. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos v, I put in a good 
many distresses in my time (continued Mr. Bung). 3875 
Maine Hist. /nst. ix. 250 The branch of the law which we 
now call the Law of Distress, 

b. Double , Grand, Finite , Infinite , Personal, 
Real Disti’ess : see quots. 

^ 1641 Termes _ de la Ley 125 Distresse . . is divided first 
into finite and infinite, finite is that which is limited by Law, 
how often it shall bee made to bring the party to tryall of 
the. action, as once or twice. Distresse infinite is without 
limitation untili the party comes, as against a Jurie that 
refuseth.to appeare upon certificate of assise. 1670 Blount 
Law Did., Distress Personalis made by distreimng a Mans 
movable Goods . . Distress Real is made upon immovable 
Goods . . A Grand Distress is that which is made of all 
the- Goods and Chattels that the party hath within the 
County. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 231 A distress., 
that has no bounds.with regard to it’s quantity, and may 
be repeated from time to time, until the stubbornness of 
the party is conquered, is called a distress infinite. i86r 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Double Distress, Where 
arrestments have been used by two or more creditors, in 
order to attach the funds of their debtor in the hands of 
a third party, such arrestments constitute what is called 
double distress. 

.+ c. The right, or power of distraining, the 
seigniory of a district. Obs . rare. 

[1292 Britton vi. iv. § 12 Si cell garraunt ne soit mie en 
la destresce le viscounte de cel pays. tr. If the warrant is 
not situated within the distress (= district) of the sheriff of 
that country.] <13658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. 
(1687) 459 The other GrowtnoIIs of the Neighbourhood, 
subject to the Distress, or Seigniory of Saint Albans. 

4. The chattel or chattels seized by this process. 

[1292 1 ’ritton 1. xxviii. § 2 Pur qe bestes et autres des- 

tresces ne soint mie trop loungement detenues enparkez.] 
* 4 ** E. E. Wills (1882) 20 Takynge a distresse in defawte 
of payment, xgis Act 4 Hen. Fill , c. xi If .. no distresse 
sufficient there can be founde.. 3568 Grafton Chron. II. 
228 It was agreed .. that the distresses taken for the same 
should be restored, and if any were perished by keping, 
then the Abbot to make them good. 1641 Termes de la 
Leys-24 Distresse is the thing which is taken and distrained 
upon any land for rent behinde, or other duty, or for hurt 
done. 1700 Tyrrele His t. Eng. II. 1109 Neither the 
Beasts nor any other Distress, .shall be sold . .within fifteen 
days.^ xB86 Redman & Lyon Law Landlord T . (ed. 3) 
238 1 he Land lord acquires no property in the distress, and 
it is an abuse of his power Jf he use the distress, except in 
the case of milch cows, which may be milked, 
b. Old Law of Scotl. : sec quots. Obs. 

c * 9 l tein gret stalls, .of y® 
qunilke yaihaif use to tak y» distress for the continuaclone 
01 y tare I he quhiik distresses air to be deliueryt agane at 
the court ofy* fayr gif y J persone has done na defalt nor 
oistni Dli ng my fayr. 1710 Summary Fieiv of Feudal 
Law s. v., Distresses were pledges taken by the Sheriff 


from those who came to Fairs for their good tehauVr 
which at the end of the Fair or Mercat were delivered 
'back, if no harm was done. 

III. 5. at (rib. .and Comb., as distress-^ 
•rocket, signals of a ship in distress,- distress' 
sale, a sale of distrained goods; distress* warrant 
a warrant authorizing a distress. 1 

1823 Joanna Baillie Poems 399 The drear distress.^ 
moaning. # 1826 Sydney Smith Memoir (1855) It, \v t 
‘hear nothing here but of distress bazaars and the high price 
of hay. x 868 Lowell Drydcn Pr. Wks. 1890 III, 1-5 
Distress-rockets sent up at intervals from a ship just abS 
to founder. 1883 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 10/1 This metric? 
desires to^ call public attention to the exaction of extra- 
ordinary tithes by the distress sale effected this day. x883 
Union Signal (Chicago) 5 Apr., The number of distress 
and dispossessory warrants issued. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
13 Oct. 4/3 The boat was launched one hour after the 
vessel showed distress flares. 

Distress (distres), v. Pa. i. and pa. f/h, 
distressed; also distrest. [a. AF. deslmsor 
(Statutes of Edw. Ill) = OF. destresser, orig./r;. 
trecier : — late L. districtidre , f. districts : see 
prec. (See also senses 5 and 6 .)] 

I. trans . To subject to severe strain or pressure 
(physical, financial, or other) ; to put to sore straits, 
to embarrass ; now esp. to afflict or exhaust, as 
painful exertion which puts a severe strain upon 
the physical powers. 

33, . E. E. Allit. P. B. 880 pay prohled & |>rong&in»e 
vmbe his erez, & distre^ed hym wonder strayt with stretl}'* 
in the prece. 1483 Caih. Angl. 102/1 To Distresse;:. 1 / 
v to Stresse [To Stresse, distringere]. 1530 Palsgr. 522/2, 

distresse, 1 put a thynge to an utter prole to tiye whether 
j|t wyll holdc, or endure, or not, je destraigns. 1570 Lfvjxs 
Mattip. 85 To Distresse, distrahere. 1578 T. Proctor Corg. 
gallery, Pyramus $ T/tisbie, Distrest with woodlike nge, 
the words he out abrade. 1600 E. Blount tr. Ccntiingpo 
3o\Seeing his souldiors distressed for water, he commanded 
them to lande and refresh themselves. x6tx Bible 2 Cer. 
iv. ’8 Wee are troubled on euery side, yet not distressed 
[x88.t R. V. straitened]. i66x Boyle Spring of Atrii. tit. 
(i 68 i 0 38 Being sufficiently distressed by Avocations of 
several sorts. 1714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks, 1755 H- 
1. ho9> [The ministry] have been frequently deserted or dis- 
tressed upon the most pressing occasions. 1771 Golosy, 
Hist. Eng. III. 228 The. .servants of the crowm.-distressM 
their private fortunes to gratify their sovereign. 1791 U. 
Gambado/ Ann. Horsem. xii. (1809) 113 But looby [rate- 
horse] bhang distrest by the severity of this, nnd tne « » 
heat, waff, forc’d to submit to his adversary.. by nwa#* 
1825 Mr< 5 '. Sherwood Old Times 1. (Houlston Tracts . 
No. 24. 10), Does he not often distress himself in order ! 
pay a good 1 round sum to have him properly ,ns , trU ^ ’ 
1868 Dickers Lett. (1880) II. 339 The railway 301 1 > 
distress me ^greatly. 1886 Times 5 Apr. 7/2 aeverni v 
oarsmen were fearfully distressed. 


b. transjf. and fig. , . 

1721 Perry) Daggenh. Breach 7 Sullage .. _carry - 
without the Mouth of the Thames . . there suMes.^ 
distresses the ] Entrance into the Port. Icia. 
Inconveniences which distress that Port. *794 . 

Cal. Williams S25, 1 have seen.. too many pastoral 01 
distressed in lac\k of a meaning. 

f 2. a. To (brush in battle, overwhelm, coerce, 
b. To harass ok put to straits in war. 0 r. . 

1489 Caxton Fafites 0/ A. r. viii. 21 Men yno S 
■ " ■% and his grete 


»Ie] was purposed to haue fraye ^ ^ 
the sayd Maximus', pLnd to haue distressed 


dystresse bothe h‘ 

Chron. tv. Ixxi. 50 f 1 

the sayd Maximus, land to naue "" ue to y* 

lxxix. 57 They thaif manfully issu ed i ' t 0 ®heim fto- 
Frenschmen harde but ^° rlun ' < if.„ An() sCArt«- 

warde, so that they riere dtstressyd. > 5 “ ittn V.i 
II. 1308 At the lengtiithe «bels -were d.stre^eO 
executed. 1630 R. Genoa '" lfl - 1 

Duke of Savoy,, on , Jo.her ^ 

ss.™ 


I. xii. t 3 7 The Portug^?. large Cannon ^ Amer _ C ,f 
disturbed and distrest I1J 5 Ca’ttP- - jjrt r «s«3 

I. 2 9 o Anson, with a , « Vf America , 

Spanish settlements on wcstcrn . ' - n fcuffetifi? 

3 . To constrain by (force or ^ 

{t» do a thing, into, W °f !°* c Sydi,trj'»'I J .^ 

< 11400-50 A lrxandci\ 2 lf\} . .f^njclrd' Art- * 
dede for to wirke. 

I. ii. 18 They could 1 


Ini. 


out of the Woods. 17421 


’ a is), 

fa t 


Yet is it an error |S>«! 
distressed. 1788 A. 

Men who can neither be ^/ S fi rnjta A a |, vi 
of duty. 3829 W. Iwi^STSlJlidJ 


Hassan 

turning the channel of thi . . or anrict/ 

4. To cause pain, st» . W ie HyV 
to afflict, vex, make ij^craWe. 
or passive : cf. DlSTup^Kn pp ■ >• ; -6, 1 

1585 [see Distkessed.}| ! " Ionathan. « 0 ' Pj?“ 

distressed for thee, myjkrother 

hast thou hcene vnto mV- nor . ,i. 

y : I 77 We must not vex' Y - ' MlD0 tETOX 
with bootlessc probieroes-l p d n trc «ing hmi “7^.- 
336 To . . take all measures ft at >_ w)j \. u ,d ,hj, 
Hervev Mourtray Frrw.t • - Forbes chart 

ing. . * why ‘distress me t u as Iccd wlierehea 3 ' ^ 

A/o i -.Jan.235TheEmpert»h | onc<1 Haraine 

a. 

'" p "" 
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DISTRIBUTE. 


(App. repr. OF ..destrousser, perh. confounded with des- 
iroisser = destresser.] 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ynion iv. 116 All they, .that 
bare ony vytaylles, they were dystressed by theym [tous 
ceulx q’ portoient viures estoient destroussey]. Ibid, He was 
, . dystressed of suche vytaylles as he hadde. 1546 Si. Papers 
Hen. VIII, XI. 17 Our men distressed almost all their 
victualles. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 373 [He] set upon 
them, and distressed them and their shippes and so brought 
them into dy verse Partes, 

6 . To levy a distress upon, subject to a distress- 
warrant ; = Distrain v. 

[Quot. 1440 may be in sense 1 : in the later quots. the vb. 
seems to be a deriv. of the sb.] 

0x440 Jacob's Well iv. 28 Alle lay-men, J>at..ony 
swych clerk arestyn, or dystressin, or enprisoun wrongfully. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 78 The distres (or gudes poynded) 
sail remaine in. the possession of the complainer, vntxl it be 
discussed, quhither he is lawfullie or vnlawfullie distressed. 
1707 J. Johnson Clergym . Vade M. 248 Quakers, who are 
liable to be distress’d. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 
T4, I will not begin at this time of day to distress my 
tenants, because they are unfortunate, and cannot make 
regular payments. 1823 Blackw . Mag. 703 His generous 
chief distresses him to the very blankets on his bed. 

absol. x8ii Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 596 He. .replied that 
the landlord might distress for the rent. 

Hence Distressing vbl , . sb. 

*599 Minsheu, A distressing, aprietamiento . 1603 Knou.es 
Hist. Turks { 1638)28 He put to sea a huge fleet, .for the 
distressing of the sea towns. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 si. 
in. xix, So when a tyrant raves, his subjects pressing, His 
gaining is their losse, his treasure their distressing. 

Distressed (distre’st,/<w<. -o.-s.kS), f pi. a. Also 
6-9 distrest. [f. prec. + -ED l.] Afflicted with 
pain or trouble ; sorely troubled ; in sore straits. 

1386 B. Young Guazzo's Civ* Com*, iv. 219 Bitter teares, 
which copiouslie. .fell from my distressed eies. 1597 Hooker 
Reel. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 12 That poore distressed woman 
commyng vnto Christ. . 1601 Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca 
(1631) 43 To heare the distresseds petitions. 1632 Litiigow 
Trav * 11. 51 Giving comfort to our distressed bodies. 1719 v 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. ii. 32 This distressed ship’s crew. 
1729 Butler Semi . Wks. 1874 II. 64 We . . compassionate 
the distressed. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IV. 311 His distrest 
countrymen. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 89 
Invitations to the distressed Flemish artizans to come over 
and settle in England. 

b. Of actions or conditions : Pertaining to or 
showing distress ; in straits, sorely straitened. 

'C1S92 Bacon Confer. Pleasure (1870) 22 Consider how 
benigne eare and correspondence she gaue to the distressed 
requestes of that king. 1625-49 Declar. of C has. I, App. in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1 . x The distressed extremities of 
Our dearest Uncle the King of Denmark. 1754 Mrs. 
Delany Let. to Mrs. Dewes x6 May, It would be unkind 
♦in me to leave her in the" distrest way she is in. 1785 
J. Trusler Modem Times 1 . x6d Their poverty and dis- 
tressed situation. 

Distressedly (distre-sedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In a distressed or sorely troubled manner. 

1890 Temple Bar Mag. Aug. 466 Her poor wandering 
brain is still distressedly labouring. 1893 McCarthy Dic- 
tator I. 178 Hamilton began distressedly. 1894 Temple 
Bar Mag. Cl. 199 Emma is distressedly silent. 

Distre'ssedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being distressed; distress. 

1592 W yrley A rmorie 154 For fellowes many in distressed- 
nes Is to the greeuance much releasment. 1617 Hieron 
Wks. II. 380 Those extraordinary fits of distressednesse, 
with which God is pleased to exercise some of His. 1625 
Sanderson Serin. I. 133 Compassion to the poverty or 
distressedness of any. 

Distre'SSer. [f. Distress v. + -er 1.] One 
who distresses. 

1617 Ainsworth Annot.Ps. xxiii. 5 Thou fournishest before 
me, a table, in presence of my distressers. — A nnot. Pcntat. 
Gen. xiv. 20 Enemies or Distressers. 

Distressful, a. [f. Distress + -ful.] Full 
of or attended with distress. (A literary and chiefly 
poetical word ; not colloquial.) 

1. Fraught with, causing, or involving distress j 
distressing ; painful. 

1591 Shahs. 1 Hen. VI, v. iv. 126 To ease your Countrie 
of distressefull Warre. 1604 — Oth. 1. iii. 157 Of some 
distressefull stioke That my youth suffer’d. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 78 T 5 What is above all distressful and 
alarming, the final sentence. 1820 Scorcsby Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. 207 Night, a tempestuous sea, and crowded ice, 
must probably produce as high a degree of horror in the 
mind of the navigator, who is. .subjected to their distressful 
influence, as any. 1860 J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xix, 
228 Subjects of distressful uncertainty. 

tt*b. Attended with distress, gained by severe 
toil. Obs. rare. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V \ iv. i. 287 Who with a body fill’d, 
and vacant mind, Gets him to rest,cram'd with distressefull 
bread. 

2. Of persons, their actions, state, etc.: Full of 
distress ; marked by or indicating distress or suffer- 
ing ; in great distress, sorely distressed. 

x6ox Munday, etc. Dcnvnfall Earl of Huntington I. iv b, 
Looke if you see not a distresseful man, That to himselfe 
intendeth violence. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xvn. 293 Wide 
The field re-echo’d the distressful sound. . 178* Cowper 
Conversation 116 Fix on the waistcoat a distressful stare. 
xB68 Browning Rin% % Bk. ix. 969 At a safe distance, both 
distressful watch. 1883 Fortn . Rev. June 873 The most 
distressful districts lie in the west. . t 

Distressfully, adv. [f. prec. + -ly --] .In 
a distressful manner ; in sore distress ; distressedly. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 44 Distressefully am I 
diuided from thee. x6xx Cotgr., Miserablemcnt , miserably, 


wretchedly . . distressefully. 1775 Johnson Let. to Mrs. 
Titrate 17 June, I am distressfully and frightfully dc af. 1879 
G. Meredith Egoist III. xiii. 284 Laetitia distressfully 
scribbled a line, .to deliver to him. 

Distre’ssfalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
.quality of being distressful; painfulness. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 2 3 Aug. 242/1 We cannot but smile a little 
at the vehemence of the actions . . at the truly English 
'distressfulness of the manner of taking amusement. 

Distressing, ppl. a. [f. Distress v. + 
-1NG 2 .] That distresses or causes distress ; see the 
.verb. 

■ c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lx. vi, Against distressing foes 
Let us thy succour finde. 1719 De Yok Crusoe {Li), Under 
these distressing circumstances what could I do? <2x859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng- (1861) V. 228 The heat ofa distressing 
midsummer day. 

Distressingly, ado. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i n 
a distressing manner ; distressfully, pzynfully. 

1786 Miss Clayton in Mrs. Delany’ s Com. Ser. it. III. 
41 1 It was serious, but not distressingly so. 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi xx- 408 Our progress up was distressingly 
slow. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds vii. 170 Prolonged and 
bitter frosts, contrasting so distressingly with the imagined 
geniality of his summer weather. 

Distrest, var. distressed, pa. band pple. of DIS- 
TRESS v, 

Distreyne, obs. form of Distrain v . 
t DistriTme, v. Obs. [a. F. distribue-r , ad. • 
L. distribute to Distribute.] = Distribute, 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 70 b, Only for to haue distribued 
this so noble a londe. 1483 — Cato E ij b, I counceyl the. . 
that thou ne gyue ne distrybue thy goodes to thy children. 

Distrfbuend. [ad. L. distribuend-itm , neut. 
of distribuend-iis * to be distributed *, gerundive of 
distribute . ] That which is to be distributed. 

1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics xi. 330 The social distribuend 
includes not merely the means of obtaining pleasurable 
passive feelings. 

Distribulance, var. Distroublance. Obs. 
Distributable (distrrbirrtab’l), a. Also 7 
-ible. [f. Distribute v. + -able.] Capable of 
being distributed ; see the verb. 

1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 10 Words . . significative .. of 
the parts of the whole distributible. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
xi. vii. § 99 The money gathered at the offertory, distribut- 
able by the English Liturgy to the poor alone. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dorn. A mu sent. x6x Imparting the full amount of the 
distributable carbon to the oxygen, of the atmosphere. 
1827 Whately Logic i. § 5 note. He might have said that in 
such a proposition as the above the predicate is distributable, 
but not that it is actually distributed. 

Distributary (distrrbiMari), a. and sb. [f. 
L. ppl. stem distribut- (see Distbibute v.) + -AM.] 

A . adj. +1. Distinct, several. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., For howe 
many distributary intencyons were they created ? 

2. Distributive ; ‘that distributes, or is distri- 
buted * (Worcester). 

1846 Worcester cites Williams, 

B. sb. Something whose function is to dis- 
tribute ; applied to branch canals distributing water 
from a main one. (Cf. tributary .) 

x886 J. T. Wheeler India under Brit. Rule 175 The 
Ganges canal., runs along the Doab .. throwing out dis- 
tributaries at intervals. 1891 Comh. Mag. May 553 The 
great canal, of which the small channel, .was a distributary. 

t Distribute, pa. pple. Obs. Also -ut. 
[ad. L. distribut-us , pa. pple. of distribute : see 
next.] Distributed (of which it was prob. at length 
regarded as a contracted form). 

1434 E. E. Wills (1882) 99 To be distribute among pore, 
folk. 1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 183 By them al byschop- 
rykys and al hye offyee of dygnyte schold be dystrybut. 
X552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884)98 To be distrubit [? dis- 
tribut) to thairn self. 1562 Wills «$• Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 
203 Sex pounds thirteyne shillings forpence to be distribute 
emongst ye poore of the parishe. 

Distribute (distrrbiz/t), v. Also 5-S des-, 6 
dys- ; 5-6 pa. t. and pple. distribut. [f. L. dis- 
tribute ppl. stem of distribute , f. Dis- 1, in various 
directions + tribute to assign, grant, deliver.] 

1. trans , To deal out or bestow in portions or 
shares among a number of recipients ; to allot or 
apportion as his share to each person of a number. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 32 Josue. .disposed and distribut 
the lond of behest to the puple. 1485 Caxton C/tas. Gt. 
176 There he abode thre dayes in departyng & destrybut- 
yng the goodes. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 30 a, To 
distribut in almes to an hundred poore men an hundred 
pence. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 20 As much [beating] 
as one sound Cudgell of foure foote .. could distribute, I 
made no spare Sir. I 73 6 Butler Anal. 1. HI. Wks. 1874 I. 

60 Happiness and misery.. may sometimes be distributed 
by way of mere discipline. 1840 Hood Up Rhine yj Pray 
distribute my kindest regards amongst all fnends. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng- HI- 54^ The doctrine generally 
received, .was that it was shameful to receive bribes, but 
that it was necessary to distribute them. 

absol. 1526-34 Tindale x Cor. vii. 17 But even as God 
hath distributed to every man .. so let him walke. x6xx 
Bible Rom. xii. x 3 T>istributing to the necessity of Saints. 

tb. To dispense, administer (justice, etc.). Obs. 

2607 Shaks. Cor. in. iii. 99 Not in the presence of dreaded 
Justice, but on the Ministers That doth distribute it. . 1698 
Frocer Voy. 125 The Power of distributing Justice is 
vested in him. 1746 Jortin Chr. Relig.m. (R-), He will 
distribute rewards and punishments to all, proportionably 
to their behaviour in the days of their mortality. 


2. To spread or disperse abroad through a whole 
space or over a whole surface ; properly, so that 
each part of the space or surface receives a por- 
tion ; less definitely, to spread generally, scatter. 
(In pass, often with reference merely to situation, 
with no idea of motion : cf. diffused, dispersed 1 ) 

C1511 I st Eng. Bk. A mcr. CArb.) Introd. 33/1 They shall 
he dystributed or parted thorough all the world. 1615 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 229 A Spend-thrift .. will promise 
much and meane nothing : for he distributes his words as 
commonly as Printers. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 109 
Those that are of a soft substance, are easily digested, and 
distributed. 1736 Nature Display’d III. 431 This subtle 
and active Element [fire] is distributed in great Abundance 
all round the Earth. 1875 lire’s Diet. Arts III. 657 
(Printing Machine) The mechanism for supplying the ink, 
and distributing it over the form. X889 A. R. Wallace 
Darwinism 340 Mammalia may be said to be universally 
distributed over the globe. ^ 1890 Wormell Elecir. in 
Serv. Man 49 On [non -spherical] shapes electricity is not 
uniformly distributed. 

b. Said of the ramification of vessels, pipes, etc. 

X659 Vnlg. Errors Censured 32 Nerves . . divided into .. 
Filaments, distributed after a most exact order throughout 
the whole Body. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 20 The 
vessels are distributed in their usual arborescent manner. 
X869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 15 Water should 
be distributed not only to every house, but to every floor. 

3. To divide (a whole or collective body) into 
parts having distinct characteis or functions; to 
divide and arrange. 

1553 Eden Treat . Neioe Ind. (Arb.) 25 He hath in his 
courte twelue thousand horsemen, whiche.. distribute their 
wayting dayes after this order. x6xx Bible 2 Chron. xxiii. 
18 The Leuites, whom Dauid had distributed in the house 
of the Lord, to offer the burnt offriugs of the Lord. 1643 
5 Years Jos. I in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 311, I will 
break and distribute the proofs. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
civ. 8 Paraphr. 511 The earth [being] distributed into 
mountains and valleys. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 13 
The Law of Moses is usually distributed into these three* 
parts: 1 The Moral, 2 The Ceremonial, and 3 The Judicial. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. <5 • F. i, That great peninsula [Spain].. 
>vas distributed by Augustus into three provinces. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. J. 294 The Life Guards . . were then 
distributed into three troops. 


4. To divide and place in classes, or other divi- 
sions ; to classify. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 22 These we have dis- 
tributed into the three following Classes. 1725 Watts Logic 
L vi.§ xo A Politician distributes Mankind according to their 
civil Characters, into the Rulers and the Ruled. Ibid. 11. 
ii. § 7 Propositions, .are distributed into true and false. 
1857 Henfrey Elent. Course Bot. n. ii. § 386 By the 
Linnean plan, the Flowering plants of Britain. .are.. dis- 
tributed into 22 well-marked classes, 

+ b. Arith* -Divide. Obs* 

*593 Fale Dialling 2 7 b, The product 9101921907 I dis- 
tribute by the whole Sine : and the quotient 9x019 giveth 
an ark 65.* 1 . 32.®, the Elevation of the Meridian. 1709-29 
V. Mandcy Syst. Math., Arith. 16 To Divide one Number 
by another, or to Distribute one into another. 

5. To separate and allocate to distinct places or 
compartments, spec, in Printing. To remove (type 
that has been ‘composed’ or set up) from the 
forme, and return each letter into its proper box 
or compartment in the case. Also absol. 

1615 [See sense 2.] 

1683 Moxon Meet . Exerc. II. 207 The compositer seeks 
..for a riglet, a little longer than ^ the line of the page he 
is to destnbute, or else he cuts a riglet to that length (this 
riglet is called a destributing stick). 1736 Nature Dis- 
play'd III. 364 The Types .. being again distributed into 
their Boxes, serve to do the same Office to several others. 
1808 Post-O/J. Law with Instruct. (U. S.),_ Distributing 
offices, where the postmasters open the mails addressed 
Northern, Southern etc., and distribute the letters into 
proper mails. 1888 J. Southward in Ettcycl. Brit. XXIII. 
701 ( Typography ) The operation of distributing the types 
is the converse of that of composing : it is de-composing 
the forme and returning the several letters to their proper 
boxes in the case. 1891 Athenxum 24 Oct. 558/1 The 
work is .. published in a limited edition, and the type has 
been distributed. Mod. A compositor who distributes 
rapidly. 

6 . Logic. To employ (a term) in its full exten- 
sion, so that it includes every individual of the 
class. See Distribution 4 b. 

[1692 Aldrich Artis Logical Rnd. iii. § 3. 5 Quare medium 
in prasmissis semel ad minimum distribui debet. _ — § 3 - 13 
Distribuas medium ; nec quartus terminus adsit.J 1827 
Whately Logic ii. in. § 2 The middle term.. must be dis- 
tributed once, at least, in the premises. 1847 De Morgan 
Formal Logic vii. X37. 1849 M ansel A Idrich's Logtcx 59 

To say [as Aristotle does] that the major premise in_ ng.t 
must be universal, or one premise in fijj. 2 negative, is 
equivalent to a rule for distributing the middle term. 1049 
Abp. Thomson Laws cf Thought (i860) § 77 - fpjp. 

Bowen Logic vii. 181. 1887 Fowler Elem.peduct- Lo^n 

iv. (ed. 9) 34 All universal propositions distribute their 

subject, whereas particular proposmons do 

propositions distribute their predicate, 
propositions do not. . .. 

7. Grammar. To make distributive (in sense). 

1876 Mason Gram. (ed : ar) § r 73 b, , In .**» lo .' b ' d 
each other’, eacjAs in the nominative case, in the attribu. 
live relation to the,-, which it d^nbutes .n sense. 

Hence Distrl’bnted, Distn'bnting- ppl. arfjs 
Distri'bntedly adv. Distributed term, middle 


s sense 6 above). 

4i Milton Ch. G<rjt. vi. (t8 S tl 123 That beneficent and 
r distributing office of Deacons.. (1692 Aldrich Art. 
\ Rud. iii- §3-4 Medium non distnbutum est anccps.] 
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DISTRIBUTEE. 


DISTRIBUTIVE. 


1816 G. S. Faber Difficulties of Romanism i. iv. (1853) 114 
Adoration paid to the elements after consecration, on 
the avowed ground, that those elements, jointly and 
severally, unitedly and distributedly, have now become the 
Supreme Being himself. 1827 Wi iately Logic i. § 5 A term is 
said to be ‘ distributed * when it Is taken universally, so as to 
stand for everything it is capable of being applied to. 1844 
Jbtd. it. ^ 111. § 2 Then the conclusion . . would have its 
predicate — the Major term — distributed, which was undistri- 
buted in the premiss. 1889 Spectator 9 Nov., To avoid 
the loss of time inherent in distributed workshops. 

Distributee*. Law. [f. prec. vb. + -ee.] A 
person to whom a share falls in the distribution of 
the estate of an intestate. 


1870 Pinkerton Guide 45 Where an Administrator has 
money belonging to a distributee, whose residence is knoivn, 
it is his duty to give notice of his readiness to pay it over. 
1B93 R. Linn in N. j- Q. 3 Oct. 269 An Act of Congress 
was passed for the relief of the distributees of Col. Linn. 

Distributer : see Distributor. 
Distributible, obs. form of Distributable. 
Distributing, vbl. sb. [-ing L] The action 
Of the verb Distribute ; distribution. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 25 To be discreet in the distributing 
of them to some Carpenters. 1663 Roy. Proclam. 25 May in 
Pari \ Rep . Seer. Comm. (1844) No. 582. 89 The conveying 
of letters, or the distributing of the same. 3B88 J. South- 
ward in Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 701 .{Typography) There. is 
hardly any operation which so strikes a spectator as dis- 
tributing, for a competent distributor literally showers the 
types into their receptacles, 
b.' attiib. 

1683 Distributing stick {see Distribute v. 5]. 3808 

Distributing office [ibid.]. 1842 SPccif. Clay <$• Rosen - 
borg's Patent No. 9300. 2 The arranging or distributing 
machine. 1853 Specif. Mite lie Is Patent No. 1287. 5 
The types are to be taken in rows from the distribut- 
ing machine. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 710/2 The 
least that a distributing-reservoir should hold is half 
the daily demand. Ibid. l Distributing -roller (Printing), 
a roller on. the edge of an mking-table for distributing ink 
to the printing-roller. 1884 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 1/2 
Goods . . from that distributing centre [Hong Kong] 
are sent off to almost every market in China. 1888 J. 
Southward \n Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 701 ( Typography ) Dis- 
tributing machines., in which the distributing is to a certain 
extent done automatically. 1891 ‘ Lightning' Gloss. Eleclr. 
Terms, Distributing Boards, large blocks of paraffined 
wood, slate or similarly insulating material upon which are 
mounted the various switches, fuses, &c., connected with 
main or branch wires. 


Distribution (distribi^Jon). [a. F. distribu- 
tion, earlier -cion ( 13 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
distri bution-cm , n. of action f. distribute to Dis- 
tribute.] The action of distributing. 

1. The action of dividing and dealing out or be- 
stowing in portions among a number of recipients ; 
apportionment, allotment. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. ii. 4 God witnessynge by sygnes, won- 
dris . . and distribucions [1388 departyngis] of the Hooly 
Gost. 14x3 Pilgr. Smote (Caxton 1483)1^. xxxiv. 8z They 
taken hede of alle makynge suche distribucions, so that 
eueriche haue that hym owetli. 1538 Starkf.y England 11. 
ii. 183 The inequalyte of dystrybutyon of the commyn 
offyceys. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sncr. 1. v. § 8 Joseph . . 
made a new distribution of the whole Land. 1729 Butler 
Serm. Wks, 1874 II. 36 All shall be set right at the final 
distribution of things. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 198 The 
crown .. will lose no thing in this new distribution of power. 
1894 Times ex Dec. ix/5 The annual distribution of prizes 
and certificates to the pupils. 

b. Pol. Peon, (a) The dispersal among con- 
sumers of commodities produced : this being, as 
opposed to production , the business of commerce. 
(/>) The division of the aggregate produce of the 
industry of any society among its individual mem- 
bers, as in 4 the unequal distribution of the fruits 
of industry \ 

1848-6^ Mill Pol. Econ. Contents 1. ii. § 6 Labour em- 
V,°X ec L in .. the transport and distribution of the produce, 
j- r - m - Remarks (1872) 32/2 The diversities in the 
distribution of wealth are still greater than in the produc- 
tion. Jbtd. 14/2 The laws of Production and Distribution 
V arc . the , ubjcct of . lbc blowing treatise. Ibid. n. i. § 3 
property and equal distribution 
Snw M ° d ' ? y d he ^ cm of middlemen which 

*'?' f? s ‘, of , distribution is disproportionately 

great compared with that of production. 

2 . I he action of spreading abroad or dispersing 
to or over every part of a space or area ; the con- 
dition or mode of being so dispersed or located all 
over an area ; sometimes without implying actual' 
dispersal from a centre. ' ’ " 

tin older Physiology (csp. before the discovery of thecir- 
culation of the blood!, applied to the dispersal of the as- 
Emulated food to all parts of the body. 

X589 Futtenham Eng. Poesiem. xxv. (Ark) 309 Helping 
the natural! concoction, retention, distribution, expulsion 
and other vertues, in a weake and vnhealthie bodie. 16*0 
VnsscR Via Recta v. 90 It is . . hard of concoction, and of 
very slow distribution. 1727-51 Chambers C;r/.s.v., The dis- 
tribution of the food throughout all the parts of the body 
is one of the. wonders in nature. 3860 Tyndall Glac. t. 
[it- 3 1 This distribution of temperature must . . have some 
influence on the shape of the [hail] stone. 1875 Ure's Diet. 
Arts 'III, 657 (Printing-machine) There are three or four 
small rollers of distribution . . by [a) compound movement 
they are enabled .. to effect a*perfect distribution of the 
ink along the table. 1877 Huxlf.y Anat. Invert. 19 Certain 
areas of the earth’s surface n?c inhabited by groups of 
animals and plants which are not found elsewhere . . Such • 
areas are termed Provinces of Distribution. 3885 David- 


son Logic of Definition 296 This Order . . has such and 
such a geographical distribution. 1889 A. R. Wallace 
Darwinism 340 How animals and plants have acquired 
their present peculiarities of distribution. 

3. The orderly dividing of a mass or collective 
body into parts with distinctive characters or fnne- 
tions ; the orderly arrangement of the parts into 
which any whole is divided; division and arrange- 
ment ; classification. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vt. § 5 (1873) 45 £°, * n £ h e dis- 
tribution of days we see the day wherein God did rest and 
contemplate his own works, was blessed. 2668 Hale Pref. 
to Rolle's Abridgm. 6 The Common-Law . . wants method, 
order, and apt distributions. 2712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 201 Care should be taken in this Distribution, 
that the Fountains be disposed in such manner, that they 
may be seen almost all at a. time. 3790. Burke Fr. Rev. 
Pref. 4 A commodious division and distribution of his 
matter. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Rcltg. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 96 The distribution of land into parishes, 
b. concr. A division. 

1829 Southey O. Newman vii. Omitting The minor dis- 
tributions (which are many And barbarous all) suffice it to 
name these, .the Pequods first; The Narhagansets [etc.]. 

4. Logic. T a. In the earlier English writers used 
for what' is now called Division, i.e. the logical 
division of a genus (a logical whole) into the 
several species included under it ; less properly, 

' the partition of a whole into the integral or con- 
stituent parts contained in it. Obs. 

1588 Fraunck Landers Log. 1. xiit 56 b, A distribution is 
when the whole is distributed into his partes. 3628 T. 
Spencer Logick 143 When we say, a man hath two parts, 
soule and bodie : Living Creatures are reasonable, and vn- 
reasonable, then we make a distribution. 3698 .Norris 
Tract. Disc. (1707) IV. 194 Then he would have .given us 
a full distribution of Immorality, to which all the instances 
of it might be reduced. 1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 10. The 
word distribution is most properly used, when we distin- 
guish an universal whole into several kinds of species. 

b. More recently, after Scholastic usage of Latin 
distribuere , distributio : The application of a term 
to each and all of the several individual instances 
included in its denotation or extension ; the accep- 
tation of a term in a general sense including every 
individual to which it is applicable. 

Said of a term qualified explicitly or implicitly by such 
marks of universality ( signa universalid) as all, each , every , 
any, etc. ; the one simple common term being treated as 
4 distributed’ over all its significates ; e.g. in every man, 
the term man is spread out over, or dispersed among, this, 
that, and every other individual man. 

This use of distributio (which turns on the question dis- 
cussed in Plato, Pann . 130 seqq.), first appears in the 
Schoolmen of the 13th cent., as Snyreswod, and especially 
Petrus Hispanus (1226-1277), of whose SummuLe Xhe. 7th 
chapter deals with the properties of terms, including Dis- 
tribution, as an appendix to the exposition of the Organon, 
and with special reference to the solution of sophisms. 
The.term apparently came into English logic through the 
medium of Aldrich : see Distribute v. 6. 

(The speculation in Latham’s Johnson s. v. Distributed is 
wholly gratuitous, and ignores the history of the word.) 

[C1250 Petrus Hjsp. Sumntulx vii. 5. 1 Distributio est 
multiplicatio termini communis per signum universale facta, 
ut cum dicitur ‘omnis homo’, iste terminus ‘homo’ dis- 
tribuitur sive confunditur pro quolibet suo inferior!.] 1827 
Whately Logic i. § 5 4 Alt food \ or every kind of food, are 
expressions which imply the distribution of the term 4 food 
* some food * would imply its non-distribution. 184^ Mansel 
A Idriclis Logic re iii. § -3. 4 note , Distribution is not an 
Aristotelian term. It forms part of what the Schoolmen 
call parva logicalia ; a kind of appendix to analyses of the 
Organon ; containing matters, some evolved from . . Aris- 
totle, others complete innovations . . The syllogistic rules 
concerning distribution are of course implied in Aristotle’s 
account of each figure, though not enumerated separately, 
as common to all. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 326 The distribu- 
tion of the Subject depends upon the Quantity of the Judg- 
ment. 1887 Fowler Elejn. Deduct. Logic (ed. 9) iv. 34 The 
distribution or non-distribution of an attributive, as ‘human ’, 

4 red etc., follows that of the corresponding common term, 

4 human being', 4 red thing ’, etc. 

5. Rhct. (See quots.) 

x5$3 , T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 95 a, It is also called a dis- 
tribution, when we deuide the whole into seuerall partes, 
and saie we haue fower pointes, wherof we purpose to 
speake, comprehending our whole talke within compasse of 
the same. 2727-52 Chambers Cycl Distribution , in 
rhetoric, is. a. kind of description; or a figure whereby an. 
orderly division and enumeration is made of the principal 
qualities of a subject. 

6 . Arch. The arrangement of the several parts of 
a building, esp. of the interior divisions or apart- 
ments. (Cf. Disposition i d.) 

. (1624 Wotton Archil. 120 Distributio is that vsefull 
Casting of all Roomes for Office, Entertainement, or Plea-' 
sure, which I haue handled before.] 1727-51 Chambers 
1 Cycl. , Distribution of the plan , denotes the dividing, and 
dispensing the several parts, and members, which compose 
the plan of a building. 1876 Gwilt Encycl . Archil. § 2489 
Distribution and disposition are the first objects that should 
engage the architect's attention, even of him whose great 
aim is to strike the attention by ornament, which can never 
please unless its source can be traced to the most conve- 
nient and economical distribution of the heading parts. 

7. Printing. The action or process of distributing 
type : see Distribute v. 5 . 

*7*7~5 I Chambers Cycl., Distribution, in printing, the 
taking a form asunder, separating the letters, and disposing 
them m the cases again, each in its proper cell. 1875 Urc's 
Diet. Arts III. 651 Distribution is performed four times 
faster than composition. 


8. Steam-engine. ' The steps or operations by 
■which steam is supplied to and withdrawn from 
the cylinder at each stroke of the piston ; viz., ad- 
mission, suppression or cutting off, release or ex- 
haust, and compression of exhaust steam prior to 
the next admission ’ (Webster 1864). 

Distribu-fcional, <z. [f. prec. +-al.] Of or 
pertaining to distribution, esp. to the geographical 
distribution of animals or phnts, 

2864 Huxley Lect. Cotnpar , Anat. i. 2 The student of 
the geographical distribution of animals .. would ..dispose 
the contents of a Zoological Museum in a totally different 
manner: basing his classification not upon organs, but on 
distributional assemblages. .1880.A. R. Wallace Isl.Li/e 
», xix. 399 The mode of solving distributional problems. 

f Distribirtioner. Obs. [f.asprec.+-ER-2.] 
One who makes distribution ; a distributor. 

1650 Elderfield Ty tints 34 The only, .distributioner that 
hath both given and setled several men in their several 
proprieties. Ibid. 43 Distributioners of property. 

Distribu'tionist. rare . [f. as prec.+*isr.] 
One who advocates a system of distribution. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1837) I. 69 The distributionists 
trembled, for their popularity was at stake, 

Distributival (distrbbitttei’val), a. Gram . [f. 
Distributive + -al : cf. adjectival .] Of or per- 
taining to a distributive. 

1868 Key Philol. Ess . 4, In the passages ... referred to, 
the distributival sense [of ova] seems to prevail. 


Distributive (distrrbhftiv), a. and sb. [a. F. 
distributif, -ivc, ad. L. distrilmtTv-us (Priscian) ap- 
portioning, f. distribiit-pp\. stem: see Distribute.] 

1. Having the property of distributing ; charac- 
terized by dispensing, bestowing, or dealing out, 
in portions ; given to or engaged in distribution. 

Distributive finding of the issue \ a finding by a jury 
which is in part for plaintiff and in part for defendant 
(Wharton Law Lexicon). 

3475 Bk. Noblesse 85 Wolde . . God that every harde 
covetouse hert were of suche largesse and distributif of 
here meveable good and tresoure to the comon wde, 173* 
Berkeley Alciphr. m. § 34 To endeavour to destroy the 
belief of. . a distributive Providence.. 1821 Blackiv.Mags I a- 
323 A ready 4 Shelly ’ stands in waiting by. Around the boam 
distributive to fly. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 1 1. m. 1. (1872)100 
The d is t ribu t i ve Ci toyen nes are of violen t speech and gesture. 

2. Characterized by distributing or dinnstng itselt ; 

having a tendency to diffusion. . . 

16*7-77 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxxvi. 132 Wisdom and 
Science are worth nothing, unless they be distributive, an 
declare themselves to the world. Wealth in a .Misers hand ^ 
is useless. 1873 B. Stewart Cottserv.. Force, tv. too n 
reflect that heat is essentially distributive m its nature. 

3. Of, belonging to, or arising from, distribution. 

x6x6 Surfl. & Markh .Country Farms 363™*™":. 

butiue vertue of the Trees being occupied about manj. 
must needs haue the Iesse for euerie one, whereas ''*) 
hath but a few to feed, it dealeth the more bounty). 
1771 Contemplative Man I. 60 All the Sisters •' 

that Mrs. Barnes’s distributive Share of her fathers 

should be entrusted to Mr, Crab. 18x3 G- DnyARDS ’ 
True Pol. 13 A Local. Agency appropriated 1 
tributive circle of the Kingdom. x879-0tfi6’-^. .. | 
2/6. To use., the profits, derived from the distributive 
business on manufacturing industry. 

b. Distributive justice , one of the two ■ diTwan* 
of Justice, according to Aristotle (the other & 
Commutative) ; that which consists in tne ciis r 
tion of something in shares proportionate 0 
deserts of each among the several parties. 

[The old Latin version of Aristotle’s Ethics* c 125 . •« 
Bia.v€fii}TLKov 6 Umov by dislributivutn ’•.-////,?.) 

in his commentary on the text, has . 

1531 ELYOT-Coi. III. Justice 
kyndes or spices. The one is named iust>c ^ cr 
which is in distribution of honour, u rC gink 

other thinge semblable .. Justice dijtnbutiue ^ 

tothepersone. 158. J Bell .//*««>'', feZwi*. 
Neither doth God therfore offend in J US *J . or if he« 
if he have mercy on whom hee will nave m d ‘n- j)!a nl.- 
doe harden whom he will harden. X5 86 in giving- 

Fr. Acad, u 370 Distributive justice consistem * ^ 
to eyerie one according to his desert, v n 1,-50) II. 

and dignitie, or punishment, a 3680 j e3V -ours ^ 

. . in her distributive Justice endeavour Cti _ 


488 Nature 


as equally as possibly she can with -"dj. . -V. J— s... 

Rights of Man (ed. 4) 74 Their ideas 
are corrupted at the very source. 


of dhtributive justice 

C. Hence, applied to that part of 
law, which is concerned with the de ^ 

rights, as distinguished from the corr ’ 
or vindicative part. . . Th c ; v i!l U* 

2651 Hobbes Govt. &Soc. xiv- I . r thereof g 
(according to the two offices of the Leg - Cliu ;e«ce to ^ 
is to judge; the other to constrain . r ;butj V c,the®^ 
judgements) hath two parts ; the one d that ewtf 

vindicative, or pcnatl. 4 By the distn >b ©f thcm[lWj| 

man hath his proper Right- Jbtd* §7 . ProM^ tc ^*' S L 

of a Law] which is called dwtnbim ■ «, * v {ndicat»;f* 
speaks to all, the second which is s 5 . ? t0 pub>h 

pocnary, is mandatory, and 

Ministers. 1678 Young Sernr. 

Civilians distinguishing a Law into P pj lr it,utne 
Part, which enjoyns the Dmy. and 
which assigns the Punishment or th . & 

4. Expressing distribution or a l0 && 

dtviduals ; sfice. in Gram. Having 

individual of a number or e»ss, • 
from the whole number taken tog 
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, Distributive adjectives , the words each, either , neither , 
every (the three first of which can also be used prono- 
minally). _ Distributive numerals , in Latin, singuli , one. 
by one, bun, two by two, etc, 

1520 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 5 b, Nownes distributives : 
as nultus, neuter . 1530 Palsgr. Introd. 29, I speke also 
amongest the pronownes of nownes partityves and dis-, 
tributyves as tout , nul . , ckascun. . a 1653 Gouge Comm. 
Heb. i. 5 The distributive particle which (unto which of 
the Angels) implieth a number of Angels. 1818-48 Hali.am 
Mid. Ages (1872) II.359 Dr. Lingard has clearly appre- 
hended .. the distributive character of the words eorl and 
ceorl. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Grain, (ed. 5) I. 247 The dis- 
tributive adjective pronouns, each, every , either , agree 
with the nouns .. and verbs, of the singular number only. 
i88X'E. Adams Elem. Eng. Lang. 68 Distributive numerals 
signify how many at a time. There are no separate forms 
to express them in English. 

5 . Logic. Referring to each individual of a class 
separately, and not to the whole class as made up 
of these individuals. Opposed to collective. 

* 7 * 5 . Watts Logic m. iii. § 1 This sort of sophisms is 
commit ted_ when the word all is taken in a collective and 
a distributive sense, without a due distinction. 1863 E. V. 
Neale Anal. Tit. Nat. 253 A defect .. pointed out by 
the sagacity of Sir William Hamilton, namely, the absence 
of the distributive words * all 1 or ‘ some, 1 in the predicates 
of its formal judgments. 

6. Math. Operating (or expressing operation) 
upon every part in operating upon the whole ; 
as distributive formula , function , operation , prin- 
ciple , symbol. 

1855 Carmichael Calculus of Operations 8 A symbol <t> is 
said to be distributive when, u and v being two distinct 
subjects, 4 (tt+zr)— Ibid, n Any algebraic func- 
tion of a distributive symbol is itself also distributive. 

B. sb. 1 . Gram. A distributive word : see A. 4. 
1530 Palsgr. 74 Pronownes, unto whiche I joyne . . parti- 
tyves, distributyves and numeralles. 1612 Brinsley Pos. 
Parts (1660)102 All Relatives, Interrogative^, Distribu- 
tives, Indefinites, .do lack the Vocative case. 1874 Morris 
Hist. Eng. Gram . 98 Distributives express how many at 
a time, as one by one , one and one , by twos, two each , etc. 
d 2 . That which is distributed. Obs. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 52 Parents . . though 
they may expresse more affection to one in the abundance 
of bequests, yet cannot forget some Legacies, just distribu- 
tives, and dividents to others of their begetting. 

Distributively (d i Stri-bi i/ti vli") , adv: [f. prec. 
+ -LT -.] In a distributive manner or sense. 

a. By way or by means of distribution. 

1626 T. H. Caussttis Holy Crt. 42 He . . distributiuely 
sowed it, vpon all the creatures of the earth. 1660 Milton 
Free Commas . (1851) 450 Communicating the natural heat of 
Government and Culture more distributively to all.. parts. 

b. Law . So as to be distributed between two 
parties, each obtaining part of his plea. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex. 187 There are cases in which 
an issue may he found distributively, t. e. in part for plain- 
tiff and in part for defendant. 

c. In relation to each individual of a number 
separately ; opposed to collectively . 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlviii. § 12 Wee cannot be free 
from all sinne collectiuely . . yet distributiuely . . all great 
and grieuous actuall offences . . may and ought to be . . 
auoyded. 1652 T. Whitfield Doctr. Anttin. 66 The word 
all is here to bee taken not distributively for every parti- 
cular man, but collectively for all sorts, states, and con- 
ditions of men. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic ir. xxvL 
123 This Fallacy consists in the Word All , which if Collec- 
tively taken, the Major indeed will be true, but the Minor 
false. If the Word All is taken Distributively, the Major 
will be false. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xlviii, 75 In 
Parliament, as the common council, the whole empire was 
represented collectively, though not distributively. 1889 
Illingworth Probl. Pain in Lux Attend! (ed. 10) 114 The 
mass of animal suffering . . is felt, distributively. _ No one 
animal suffers more because a million suffer likewise. 

d. Logic . In a sense in which the term is applied 
to each and every individual of a class. See Dis- 
tribution 4 b. 

X843 Mill Logic 1. iv. § 4. 114 When a general name 
stands for each and every individual which it is a name of, 
or in other words, which it denotes, it is said by logicians 
to be distributed, or taken distributively. 1864 Bowen 
Logic v. § 2 (1870) 121 A Universal Judgment is one in 
which the Predicate is affirmed of the whole Subject taken 
distributively. Thus all men (i. e. each and every man) 
are mortal. 

Distri/butiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being distributive. 

x66i Fell Dr. Hammond § 2 (T.) That practice [of carv- 
ing at the table] had another more immediate^ cause, a 
natural distributiveness of humour, and a desire to be 
employed in the relief of every kind of want of every person. 
1884 Sir C. Bowen in Law Times Rep. LI I. 163/2 A great 
many other sections, where distributiveness is necessary. 
Distributor (distri*bi; 7 ta.i). Also 6 -our, 6-9 
-er. [orig. f. Distribute v. + -er ; conformed to 
L. distributor , agent-n. f. distribute : cf. F. dis- 
tributee (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who 
distributes : see the verb. 

*526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W.) 11. xxxi. 105 b, So true & 
feythfull a distributer of the counselles & gracesof god. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iu. 17 (R.) My 
derelye beloued sonne, the . . distributer of my goodnes 
towardes you. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
559 Faithful distributours of right and justice to the poor 
commons of this Realm. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair v. 
ii, A deuourer, in stead of a distributer of the aims. 173®. 
Wardurtcn Div. Legat. I. 70 The equal Distributer of 
Rewards and Punishments. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 
204 T 2 Seged . . the distributor of the waters of the Nile. 


1884 H. Spencer in Contetnp. Rev. July 42 Entire classes of 
producers and distributors, which have arisen through divi- 
sion of labour. 1B88 [see Distributing]. 

b. That which distributes ; an appliance for 
distributing. 

*853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show 76 The best broadcast 
manure distributor exhibited. 1864 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXV. 11. 525 Put manure on with distributor. x88x Huxley 
in Nature No. 615. 345 The parts of the machine are merely 
passive distributors of that power. 

+c. Applied by Puttenham to the figure of speech 
whereby the elements of a description, or the like, 
are set forth one by one. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie hi. xix. (Arb.) 230 A figure 
very meete for Orators . . when we may . . vtter a matter 
in one entier speach . . and will rather do it peecemeale and 
by distribution of euerypart.. and therefore 1 name him 
the distributor. Afarg. Merismus, or the Distributer. 

Hence Distri-bntorsMp, office of distributor. 

1825 Neva Monthly Alag. XVI. 60 How did he get his 
stamp distributorship ? 

Distri*butory, <7. rare. — Distributive a. (3). 

*827 Jarman PowcH s Dez’ises II. 209 Until her distribu- 
tor share were exhausted. 

Distrrbutress. [f. Distributor + -ess.] 
A female distributor. 

1632^ J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 85 Being so 
bountifull a distributresse of your courtesies. 1634 Sir T. 
Hawkins tr. MansinPs Pol. Observ. 28 Discretion ought to 
be the distributresse of these treasures. 1830 Blackw. Alag. 
XXVII. 423 The fair distributress. 

+ Di'stricate, v. Obs. rare-o. ff. Dis- I + 
L. tricx perplexities, embarrassments : after extri- 
cate.'] = Disintricate. So + Distrlea-tion. 

1632 Sherwood, To districate, ex triquer. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr. , Districate , to rid out of trouble or incumbrance. 
1658 Phillips, Districation , a ridding out of trouble. 

+ Distri'ct, a. Obs. [ad. L. district-us severe, 
strict, pa. pple. of distringere to draw asunder, 
strain : see Distrain and Strict.] Strict, strin- 
gent, rigorous ; severe ; exact. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 263 b, Impossyble to 
perseuer & contynue in thy district or sharpe exercyse of 
yertues. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1877) 46 Aristotle 
is so district in this point. 1656 Sanderson Serin. Pref. 
(1689)61 The most diligent, district, and unpartial search. 
1700 H. J. Salvab. Heathen 26 A Righteousness consisting 
in a Condecency of his Goodness and Mercy, and not in the 
Rule of his district Holiness. 

District (di*strikt), sb. [a. F. district (16th c. 
in Littre) ad. med.L. district-us (1) the constraining 
and restraining of offenders, the exercise of justice, 
(2) the power of exercising justice in a certain terri- 
tory, jurisdiction, (3) the territory under the juris- 
diction of a feudal lord ; f. L. district - ppl. stem 
of distringere : see Distrain. 

(The explanation of the 17th c. legal antiquaries, ‘the 
territory within which the lord may distrain ’, is much 
narrower than the notion involved in dist rictus.)] 

+ 1 . Law. The territory under the jurisdiction of 
a feudal lord. Obs. 

i6it Cotgr., District, a district ; the liberties, or precincts 
of a place; the territorie, or circuit of countrey, within 
which a Lord, or his Officers may iudge, compel!, or call 
in question, the inhabitants. [1641 Tenues de la Ley 125 
Districtus is sometimes used for the circuit or territory, 
within which a man may be thus compelled to appeare.] 
1670 Blount Law Diet., District, is the place in which 
a Man hath the power of distreining, or the Circuit or 
Territory wherein one may be compelled to appear. .Where 
we say, Hors de son Fee , others say. Extra districlum 
suutn. 

2 . A portion of territory marked off or defined 
for some special administrative or official pur- 
pose, or as the sphere of a particular officer or 
administrative body civil or ecclesiastical; e.g. a 
police , postal \ or registration district ; the Metro- 
politan district, London postal district, that of a 
Local Board or Urban Sanitary Authority . 

1664 Jer. Taylor Dissnas. PoPtry 1. 11. § 1 (R.) The de- 
crees of general councils bind not but as they aye accepted 
by the several churches in their respective districts and 
diocesses. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 403 T 2 The several 
Districts ana Parishes of London and Westminster. 1834 
S. Gob at Abyssinia 367 As soon as the son of a great man i 
has learned to read .. his father gives him a district of | 
a greater or less extent. 1847 Act jo^ Piet. c. 15 § 43 Any I 
offence which shall take place within the Metropolitan 
Police District. x86x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 28 In 
healthy * registration ’ districts, the mortality is low. 

3 . spec. a. in England : A division of a parish, 
having its own church or chapel and resident 
clergyman, constituted, under the Church Building I 
Acts, from 58 Geo. Ill, c. 45 onwards. Hence ; 
district chapel \ church, parish. (See Chapel 3 b.) 
Peel district : an ecclesiastical division formed 
under 6 and 7 Victoria, c. 37, * having a minister 
licensed by the bishop and vested with limited 
powers ’. 

These- ecclesiastical districts originally constituted per- 
petual curacies ; they are now mostly for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses distinct parishes, being vicarages or rectories according 
to the status of the benefice out of which they have been 
taken. , 

1818 Act 58 Geo. Ill, c. 45 § 21 In an V case in which the 
said Commissioners shall be of opinion that it is not ex- 

f edient to divide any populous Pansh or Extra Parochial 
’lace into such complete, separate, and distinct Parishes as 


aforesaid, but that it is expedient to divide the same into 
such Ecclesiastical Districts as they.. may deem necessary 
for the Purpose ofaffording Accommodation for the attending 
Divine Service, .to Persons residing therein. Ibid. § 24 The 
churches and chapels respectively assigned to such Dis- 
tricts shall, when duly consecrated for that Purpose, become 
and_ he tne District Parish Churches of such District 
Parishes. 1822 Act $ Geo. IV, c. 72 § 10 To act on the 
Vestry of such District or Division, and of the Church or 
Chapel thereof. 1855 Timbs Curiosities of London (1867), 
St. Peter’s, Saffron-hill, a district church of St. Andrew’s, 
Holbom. 1856 Walbran Ripon, etc. no A district parish 
has . . been assigned to this Church. 1866 J. M. Dale 
Clergyman s Legal Handbk. (ed. 4) 34 Upon the new 
church being consecrated in the Peel district, it becomes a 
‘new parish for ecclesiastical purposes'. Ibid, 35 The 
patronage of the Peel districts and parishes, until otherwise 
assigned, rests with the Crown and the bishop alternately. 

b. One of the urban or rural subdivisions of a 
county, constituted by the Local Government Act of 
1894, and havingan Urban or Rural District Council . 

1895 Whitaker 1 s Almanac 667 {Parish Councils Ac/) The 
whole country will be divided into districts, some of which 
are borough urban districts, some urban districts other than 
Boroughs, and some rural districts, ^each of which will have 
its own council. Rural districts in most cases comprise 
a large number of parishes. Ibid. 66q Rural districts are 
those areas which occupy the whole of the country outside 
London other than so much as is included in any borough 
or any other urban district. 

C. In British India : A division or subdivision of 
a province or presidency, constituting the most 
important unit of civil administration, having at 
its head an officer called ‘ Magistrate and Collector 5 , 
or 1 Deputy-Commissioner \ It corresponds to the 
Zillah of earlier times. 


Generally, four or more ‘districts' constitute a ‘division 1 
under a ‘commissioner ’ ; but in Madras presidency the 
districts themselves are the primary divisions. 

X776 Trial Jos. Fowke 2/1 (Stanf.) Having a demand on 
the Dewan of the Calcutta District for.. 26,000 rupees. 
x8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India (1840) V. 422 (Y.) In each 
district, that is in the language of the country, each Zillah., 
a Zillah Court was established. 1848 G. Wyatt Revelaf. 
Orderly (1849)67 The Planters, .in theChumparan district. 
1885 Hunter Imp. Gaz. India IV. 416 FarakhSbfld bears 
the reputation of being one of the healthiest Districts in the 
Do&b. x886 Yule & Burnell Anglo-Ind. Gloss. 749 
Zillah . . is the technical name for the administrative dis- 
tricts into which British India is divided, each of which has 
in the older provinces aCoIlector, or Collector and Magis- 
trate combined, a Session Judge, &c., and in the newer 
provinces, such as the Punjab.. a Deputy Commissioner. 

d. In U.S. used in various specific and local 
senses: e.g. a political division = election con- 
stituency, as an assembly , congressional , or senate 
district. 

In some States the chief subdivision of a county {civil, 
magisterial, militia , justice's district), called in other 
States icnvnships or /<wtwr. Formerly, in South Carolina = 
county; elsewhere, a division of a State containing several 
counties. Also, a division of the country, directly under the 
control of Congress, and having no elective^ franchise, as 
the federal District of Columbia; the District of Alaska 
(formerly Russian America). 

1800 M. Cutler in Life , Jrtils. <5- Corr. (1888) II. 40 
Much said about my being elected member for this district 
in Congress. 1802 R. Brookes Gazetteer (ed. 12), 
Fayette , a district of N. Carolina, comprehending the 
counties of Moore, Cumberland, Sampson, Richmond, 
Robeson, and Anson. Fayetteville, a town of N. Carolina, 
in Cumberland county, capital of the district of Fayette. 
1809 Kendall Trav. I. it. 10 The town-proper was cf 
course the collection of dwellings; but, in the vulgar ac- 
ceptation the same word embraced the entire district or 
township. 1890 M. Townsend U. S.x 38 The District of 
Columbia (including the national capital of Washington) ; 
the District of Alaska. 

e. The portion of country or of a town allotted 
to or occupied by any person as the sphere of his 
operations; particularly, a section of a parish 
allotted to a lay * visitor 5 , working under the 
clergyman. 

1863 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 162 Visiting about in their 
* district ’, and attending all sorts of meetings. 1888 A. T. 
Quillek-Couch in Echoes fr. Oxford Alag. (1890) T04 
There’s no one to visit your ‘district' Or make Mother 
Tettleby's soup. A fed. For this purpose the town has been 
divided into districts, and two canvassers appointed to each. 

4 . Any tract of country, usually of vaguely defined 
limits, having some common characteristics ; a 
region, locality, 1 quarter \ 

1712 Blackmore Creation iz. (R.) These districts which 
between the tropics lie ..Were thought an uninhabitable 
seat. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. i, The most extensive and 
flourishing district, westward of Mount laurus ana 
river Halys, was dignified by the Romans with the 
Sive title ot Asia. 1B65 Lyell Elem. CeoL (etflW 
tricts composed of argillaceous and sandy Ihrma i ,jV 
A. R. Wallace DanvmUm bj Spmo [of " 

inhabit open districts aro usually. 

Mod. The roughest carriage road in the : io *o dutnot. 
manufacturing district ; a purely agncnl __ 

t 5 . fig. sphere of operation : province, scope. 
(In quot. 1704 used in //. = lirmts, bounds.) Oh. 


fcs iu and Dis, rictus wherein it «er- 

h^e Faculties and Operations.] 1704 Swift Aleck. 

/ Misc (1711) 283 The first and the last of 

Ti understand to come within the Districts of m>- 
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6. at t rib . and Comb., in sense ‘of, belonging to, 
or allotted to a particular district* ; as district- 
chapel , church , parish : see 3 a. ; district -judge , 
school \ - superintendent , - surveyor , - visitor (whence 
district*visit v. {humorous). District-attorney 
(U.S.), the local prosecuting officer of a district ; 
district-council, the local council of an Urban or 
Rural District as constituted by the Parish Coun- 
cils Act of 1894; hence district-councillor ; 
district- court (U.S.), a court of limited jurisdic- 
tion, having cognizance of certain causes within a 
district, presided over by a district-judge. 

1802 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 3°* H abolishes the 
District Courts of Tennessee and Kentucky. 1823 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 368 The District-Surveyors are 
elected by the Magistrates. 1828 Webster, District-judge , 
the judge of a district court. District-school , a school 
within a certain district of a town. New England. 1833 F. J. 
Shore Notes Indian Affairs (1837) L 136 There were 
kazees .. who may be designated district judges. X839 
Act 2 & 3 Viet, c. 93 An Act for the Establishment of County 
and District Constables. 1855 Act 18 & 19 Viet. c. 122 § 49 
There shall be paid to the district surveyors . . such other 
fees as may from time to time be directed by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk 
District Orders , those issued by a general commanding 
a district. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro. Lynne I. iv, 43 * What 
are the duties of a district-visitor?'.. ‘She scolds the men 
for frequenting public-houses, abuses the women for being 
idle and slatternly.’ Ibid. 44. When I am ill, I shall .. be 
‘district-visited’. *88$ Minutes Wesleyan Conference 370 
The Chairmen of Districts in their several District meet- 
ings. x888 Bryce A mer. Comtttw. Il. ir. xlix. 25s The 
local prosecuting officer, called the district attorney. 1889 
G. Findlay Png. Railway 14 In the more important dis- I 
tricts the District Superintendents are relieved of the man- 
agement of the goodsbusiness by * District Goods Managers'. 
2894 Times 19 Dec. 6/3 Returned at the head of the poll 
for the urban district council. .The village shoe-maker heads 
the poll for both the parish and the rural district council. 
1895 Whitaked s A lmanac 669 {Parish Councils Act) Urban 
District Councils are but urban sanitary authorities under 
a new name, and elected on the same system as town 
councils in boroughs. Rural District Councils are a new 
body, and take over the functions which guardians of the 
poor, acting as rural sanitary authorities, discharged in 
rural sanitary districts. Ibid. 670 The elections of guardians, 
and of urban and rural district councillors, are to take 
place under rules issued by the Local Government Board. 
District, v. [7. prec. sb.] trans. To divide or 
organize into districts. Hence Districting vbl. sb. 

1828 Webster, Districted , divided into districts or definite 
portions. Districting , dividing into limited or definite por- 
tions. 1855 Motley Dutch Ref. Jntrod. xii. (1866) 40 The 
Netherlands like other countries are districted and farmed. 
1869 Daily Nezos 2 Sept., The town is in the hands of 
certain groups of lawyers, and is districted by them. 1882 
Ibid. 16 June 5/4 Towns must be districted between them 
[electric-lighting Companies] as London is between gas 
and water Companies.. 1888 in Bryce Amcr. Commzv. II. 
App. 648 Until such districting as herein provided for shall 
be made. 2891 \V. K. Brooks A mer. Oyster 195 , 1 believe 
that the districting plan is neither a real remedy nor the 
best method for arresting the destruction. 

+ Bistri’Ction. Ohs. [a. OF. distrietion 
ligour, severity, arbitrary control (Godef.), ad. L. 
district ion-em, n. of action f. distringcre : see Dis- 
train, District c:.] Strictness, severity, rigour. 

c 1450 tr. De Imiiatione iu. x, I ^aue all, & I wol haue 
all ayen, & wij» districcion 1 require bankinges. a 1631 
Donne Strut, John v, 22 (1634) 10. Earthly judges have 
their districtions, and so their restrictions ; some things 
they, cannot know. 1660 R. Coke Power <5- Subj. 191 
Justice and Secular distinction are necessary for the most 
part in Divine Laws and Secular Institutes. 

(The erroneous sense ‘ Sudden display’ in J., copied in later 
Diets., is founded on a mistaken quotation of distinction 
as district ion in 1697 Collier Ess. Mon Subj. 11. xii. 118.] 

f Distrixtly, adv. Ohs . [f. District a . + 
-LY-.] Strictly, stringently, severely. 

*563-87 tr, Pafe Urban's Let . in Foxe A. St M. (1^96)218 
(R.) We. send our mandats again vnto your brotherhood . . 
districtlic .commanding you, that [etc.], a 16 5 s J. Good- 
win lilted w. the Spirit (1867) 124 They, .would not have 
been so distinctly and austerely abstemious. 1678 H. More 
Lett. 2 >cv. Subjects '(1694) 28 He.. has not had leisure to 
observe things so closely and districtly. 

, f Distrrctness. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-SESS.] Strictness, precision, exactitude. 

1586 A. 1 ) ay Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 59 [It] challengeth 
no such ois.tnctnesse. .as was required in the other. Ibid. 
no, I doe in all things commend fidelity and trust to be 
performed^vhere by districtnesse it is challenged. 
Distrrctual, a. rare, [f, tried. L. disfriclu-s 
District + -Ah.] Of or belonging to a district. 

3849 J. M. Kemble «SVt:to«x in Euq. II. 106 We find no 
traces of anydistrictual ormissatic authority to whom these 
officers could account. 

tDistri/fe. obs. rare. [f.Dis- 1 or 5 + Strife.] 
Strife, contention. 

c 1450 Merlin 536 He wolde not haue. .distrif he-twene hem 
two. 

II Distringas (distri'ggxs). Law. [a. L. dis- 
tringas ‘thou shalt distrain 7 , 2 pers. pres. subj. of 
distriugfre, in mcd.L. sense, being the first word 
of (lie writ.] The name of a writ directing the 
sheriff to distrain iu various cases. 

The main forms are, in Common Law : a. The distringas 
to compel appearance, where defendant has a place of resi- 
dence in England or Wales, b. The distringas in detinue, 
to compel the defendant to deliver goods by distresses upon 


his chattels. ' , C. Distringas jurat ores, empowering the 
sheriff to distrain defaulting jurors to compel their appear- 
ance. In Equity: d. A process issued against a corporation 
aggregate in cases of disobedience to the summons or direc- 
tions of the court, e. An order of the Chancery Court by 
which the Bank of England or other public company is 
restrained from permitting a transfer of stock or shares in 
which a party claims to be interested, or from paying any 
dividend on it. 

1467 Ord.JVorcesteri n Eng. Gilds 391 That no seriaunt [take] 
of eny citizen for servynge of a venire facias, habeas corpore 
and destringas, for alle but v] d. 1607 Middleton Phoenix 
n. iii. Wks. 1885 I. 157 Get your distringas out as soon as 
you can for a jury. 1641 Art. agst . Sir H. Dayenfort in 
Rushw, Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 336 Writs of Distringas . . 
..directed to the several High Sheriffs of the said County 
of York; whereby, the said Sheriffs were commanded further 
to distrain the said James Maleverer to appear as aforesaid. 
3641 Termes de la Ley 125 Distringas is a Writ directed to 
the Sheriffe or any other officer, commanding him to dis- 
treine for a debt to the King, &c. or for his appearing at 
a day. 1714 Scroghs Courts-Lcet (ed. 3) 172 An Attach- 
ment or Distringas to attach his Goods. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. xxvii. (Jod.), The process against a body cor- 
porate is by distringas to distrain them by their goods and 
chattels, rents, and profits, till they shall obey the summons 
or directions of the court. 1857 J. T.Smitii Parish 50 A 
distringas shall issue against the inhabitants to make them 
repair it [bridge, highway etc.]. 

Hence Distringas v. trails ., to restrain by a 
distringas. 

3895 Law Times XCIX. 533/2. 

|| Distrix (drstriks). Med. [mod.L., f. Gr. Sis 
twice (Di - %£ ) + &pt£ hair.] A disease of the hair, 
in which it splits and divides at the end. 

1833 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1S22 J. M. Good Study 
Med. (1834) IV. 517 The terms athrix and distrix . . express 
two of the species under this genus. 

Distrou, distrowe, etc., obs. ff. Destroy. - 
t Distrou'blance. Obs. Forms : 5 distro- 
blans, -troybulance, -trublanee, 5-6 -trou- 
blance, -tribulance. [f. next + -ance ; prob, 
after a corresponding F. form : cf. the earlier Dis- 
turbance.] Disturbance, molestation. 

a 1400 Burgh Lazos J. (Ac. Slat. I) Na grey ff nor na 
distroblans [ molestia ]. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron, viil xliv. 4 
Makand fellown Distroybulance. 3487 Jas. Ill Let. in 
C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist. (i86r) 393 Mak him nane 
impediment, letting nor distroublance. 35.. Exam. W. 
Thorfe in Arb. Garner VI. 80 They .. may .. be the 
more fervent [when] that all their outward wits be closed 
from all outward seeing and hearing, and from all dis- 
troublance and lettings. 3572 in Muniments Burgh of 
Irvine { 1891) II. 17 The saidis provest and baiilies..sall. . 
cognosce and decerne thair apoun the wrang and distribu- 
lance of the burgh. 

tUistr 0X1*1)16, v. Obs. Also des-, dys- 
-troble, -trowbel, -truble, -trubill, -trybul. 
[ME. a. OF. destrobler , -Iron bier, f. des-, L. dis- + 
trobler , iro abler to Trouble. An etymologically 
earlier OF. form of the latter was torbler , iurbhr, 
lourbler (:— L. *lurbuldre), whence the earlier 
ME. type deslurble, - tourblc , Disturble. Trouble 
had become at an early date the prevalent form 
of the simple vb., and distrouble gradually super- 
seded disturble , but itself scarcely survived to 1600. 
Sc. distrybul, distribulance, etc., were app. asso- 
ciated withL. tribuldre to afflict, oppress.] 

Irans. To disturb, trouble greatly. 
c 3369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunchc 524, I am ryght sory yif 
I have oughte Destroubled yow out of your thoughte. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Alexis 421 pu has distrybulyt me. 
a 3400-50 Alexander 3167* As wawes of pe wild see when 
wynd paim distrobles. 1413 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) 
nr. iv. 53 Thus Itaue ye by your fals confederacy destroubled 
my Royamme. C1500 Lancelot 3292 Furth he goith, dis- 
trublit in his hart. 2565 Golding Ovid's Met. xm. (1593) 
320 A brooke with ratne distroubled new. 2609 Skene 
Reg. Mai. 101, I defend.. that na man distrouble this court 
vnlawfullie, vnder the paine that may follow. »[W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 102 Me had thir Lollards no 
distrubill’d My denner had been nearly doubl’d.] 

Hence + Distrotrbled ppl. a., t Distrou’bling 
vbl. sb. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 216 The persy . . went vith thaim 
. .his castell till, Vithout distrowbiiling or HI. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) *• xliv. 75a/i She.. bathe noo 
dystrowblynge ne empeshement. 3590 Spenser F. Q. in, 
iv. 12 Coo sen passions of distroubled spright. 
tBistrOU’ble, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec.vb.] Dis- 
turbance, molestation. 

0*450 Merlin 545 No distrouble thei ne hadde till thei 
com to Roestok. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 306/1 To con- 
strayne Impedymentes & destroubles [L. infestantia]. 

+ Distroiv'bler. Oh. [f. prec. v. + -eu : cf. 
Distukhleb.] One who troubles or disturbs. 

c 1440 Promf. Parv. 123/2 Dystrobelar of pe pece [v. r. 
disturbeler], turbator, ferturbator. 15.. Exam. W. 
Thorfe in Arb. Gamer VI. 56 All such distroublers of 
Holy Church. 

Distrue, distruie, obs. ff. Destroy, 

+ Distrrrss, v, Obs . [ad. OF. destrousser to 
s unpack (mod.F. dftrousser to unfasten), f* des- 
(Dis- 4) + trousser to pack, Truss.] 

Irans. To strip or plunder ; hence, to defeat, rout. 
Also fig. 

/ * 43 ° Lydg.. Rochas vt. vi. (1554) r-<4 a, The distressing 
ol hys chiuatrie. Ibid. vi. ix. (1554) * 55 Pompey Dis- 
tressed was. by sodeyn death. *476 Sir J. Pastox in 
Poston Lett. No. 776 III. t6z The Sivechys . . herded hym 


at an onsett place, and hathe dystrussyc! hym. 1527 Si 
Pafcrs Hen. VIII, I. 238 Mon r Mont had distressed, taW 
and brent 2 grete carrikes of leane [Genoa], . ’ ‘ h 

t>. To seize or carry off as plunder. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, (an. 5) (1800) 539 So the! 
distressed the yictailes and caused Sir Nicholas Vaux 13 
fiei toward Gulsnes. 

Distrust (distro-st), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Trcst 
sb. : cf, next.] Absence or want of trust ; tact of 
confidence, faith, or reliance ; doubt, suspicion. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568)11. 8o9Eche..inscdi 
hatred and distrust of other. 2583 Pcttie Guasse't Ch, 
Ccnv. i. 19 b, Through distrust in himselfe, or for son? 
other defect.^ *659 B. Harris Iron Age 291 T 7 i< Gcr. 
mans, by their dissentions, and distrusts, have very imicK 
weakned the Empire. 2752 Johnson Rambler No. 154 
r 10 So little distrust has my pupil of his own abilities. 
1798 Southey Sonnets xi, Beware a speedy friend, the 
Arabian said, And wisely was it he advised distrust. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 258 A deep mutual distrust which 
had been many years growing.. made a treaty impossible, 

b. The fact of being distrusted ; loss of credit. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi, 166 To mee reproach Rather belongs 

distrust and all dispraise. 

c. Breach of trust, the proving false to trust. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 6 Foul distrust and breach Dis- 
loyal on the part of Man, revolt. And disobedience. 

Distrust (distrzrst), v. [f. Dis- 6 + Trust?.; 
perh. after L. dtffJdere. Found intrans. in Lydgate, 
but app. not in ordinary use till the 16th c.j 

+ 1. inir. a. with of : To have a doubt or dread 
of ; to suspect. [Cf. OF. difier del] Obs . 

3430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, I durst not, distrusting cf 
myschyefe, Accomplyshe [t whan it came to the prefe. 
f b. with of, iu, to : To be without confidence :n. 

3576 Fleminc Panopl. Epist. 25 To write more touching 
this point, I . .am ashamed, least I should seeme to distrust 
of your wisedome. 2582 N.* Lichefield tr. Caslanhedss 
Conq. E. Ind. Ixxi. 144 Howe sadde and heauie . . he went 
away distrusting in the victory. 1654 R. Codringtox U. 
Ivstine 231 Distrusting to their arms. Ibid., Distrusting 
to the Macedons. 1671 H. M. tr. Colloq. Erasm. 208 Dis- 
trusting in mine own strength, I wholly rely upon him. 

*j*C. with for\ To doubt or fear for the safety 
of. Obs . . 

2693 Mem. Cl. Teckely 1. 3 rtarg. The Hungarians dis- 
trust for their Civil Priviledges. 

2. trans. To do the opposite of trusting *, to 
withhold trust or confidence from ; to pnt no trust 
in, or reliance on, the statements or evidence of. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. v. (R-). f 
requirethy*othedoeth d istr ust that other partie. 

7 wet. N. iv. iii. 13, I am readie to distrust mjnr c y es » / V' 
wrangle with my reason that perswades mcloaaY^n 
trust. 2710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. A nozvl. § 83 VV e see 
philosophers distrust their senses, and doubt n * 

of heaven and earth. 3776 Gibbon gect. 'J. a 

com* 
will 


He feared his generals, and distrusted Ins ministers- 
Prescott Peru II. 241 Any one who has occasion i t 
pare his narrative with that of contemporar)’ write 
find frequent cause to distrust it. T 

absol. 3602 Shaks. Ham. 111. u. *75 Though I 
Discomfort you (my Lord) it nothing must.^ ^ ^ * n 


b. To entertain doubts concerning 


5 of; 


question the reality, validity, or genuineness 

"1586° A re DAY U £«".’ Secretary i. (16=5) 87 
wilL.assureth me not to distrust the same a : y . u , 
1611 Bible 2 Mace. ix. 22 Not distrusting 
hauing great hope to escape this sicknes, * 7 BX y 4;« r usi, 
t, F. 1 X 1 . 63 A tyrant, whose, .offictrs appeared to d«w. 

Not to trust, to have no con- 

fidence. Obs. . . iT k-p 0 «, 

1626 C. Potter tr. Sarpi s Hist. *44 

distresting to obtaine from Spame that wn CQ{ 

164a Milton Afot. Smeet. Wks. 1738 I- » 3 - J 5M ' 
distrust to be acquitted of presumption. pj. 

1 4. with infin. phr. or clause: "0 haw 
cion ; to suspect. Obs. .tut »e 

1628 Wither Bril. Reiiteml. Vtfi. rgom ««”• Bh .i, 
discry their secret’st plots. 1660 F. ® R00K , 1 Ac of b- 
Trab. 293 The Arabians, whom he di;t™»*™}° 1 &• 

nephews party. 2707 Curios, in Huso.fc ** W- qw3 to 
trust that Monconys had added something 
what Kircherus told him. *>hL SC. 

Hence Distru’sted. ppl. a., Disf ru 
and ppl. a. . ,mi utW® 

2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasut. Par. s ' ** ^J, cr lng. 
ask without distrusting, without doubt or ,524 Jk* 

Florio, Sfidato , challenged, mind* 

iifcout 


Hall Recoil. Treat. 97 A base and distrn? S ^edifc? 
Jer. Taylor Holy Dying iv. § 1 (R-)* iritboct 

physician for thine [need] : therefore u. /’tVO’ ^ 


34 Distrusting Man I Behold tliis marve ous 3 Q rc 

Distru-ster.' [f. prec. vb. + *«> ‘-J 

distrusts. CneToUt WCJ* 1 * 

2636 He ns haw Horce Succ . *27 When c y ( , rt;l rt{VyJ 
put to silence the distrusters of hi* t» mc * jftffrt. * ,a '' 

Jan. 502 Distrusters of human nature. ^ 

22 Nov. 7/2 Distrusters of trades unions. piSTf.CH 

Dis-famstful. (distrustful), a. L ■ 

sb . + - FVL .1 in nneseif 

1 . Full of or marked by distrus _ ( j ou btfcl, 
others ; wanting in confidence, dit ’ 
suspicious, incrcduious. full 

Z 59 Z Su7«. z Hen. VIri.fi ”1 
Fight till theiast garpe : llehejourE 
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. DISTURBED. 


Serm. Faith in Elect Wks. 1888 III, 473 By distrustful and 
doubtful apprehending of that, which we ought stedfastly to 
believe. 1654 Tram* Comm. Ps. xxvii. 1 Faith fortifieth the 
heart against distrustful fears. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 
II. clxi. 82 Being justly distrustful that men in general look 
upon them in a trifling light. 1810 Southey AV/m>«<x vi. vi, 
Distrustful of the sight, She moves not, fearing to disturb 
The deep and full delight. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. x. 103, 
I became, .distrustful as to the chance of our ever living to 
gain the open water. 

2 . Causing or giving rise to distrust (Cf. suspi- 
cious] fearful, doubtful , in analogous use!) rare. 

1618 Hist. P. JVarbeck in Select . Harl. Alt sc. (1793) 7° 
Loth to remain amongst such distrustful enemies, he quietly 
returned to his most assured friend, the lady Margaret. 
1685 Lond. Gaz.N o. 2100/5 Indespight of all Turbulent, 
Seditious, and Distrustful Principles. 1840 Dickens OldC. 
Shop xv, Places that had shown ugly and distrustful all 
night long, now wore a smile. 

Bistro/ stfully, adv. [f. prec. *f -ly 2.] In 

a distrustful manner; with distrust; suspiciously. 

i6iz Cotgr., Souspe^on neu semen /, suspitiously, distrust- 
fully. i5xa T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 12 Neither be so 
distrustfully prouident, as though thou hadst no father to 
prouide for thee. 1653 Milton Psalms in. 5 Many are they 
That of my life distrustfully thus say, ‘ No help for him in 
God there lies 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities 1. ii, The 
guard,. and the two other passengers eyed him distrust- 
fully. 

Distru’stfulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being distrustful ; want of 
confidence, diffidence ; suspiciousness. 

1577 tr. Bullineer's Decades (1592) 500 Originall sinne, that 
is the hatred of God. .foolishnesse, distrustfulnesse, despera- 
tion. 1631 Gouge God's Arrozvs in. § 80. 336 Distrustful- 
nesse, and doubting of good successe. i860 W. Collins 
JPom.' White lit. iv. 444 Whom the ceaseless distrustfulness 
of their governments had followed privately, 
t Distrtrstiness. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. an as- 
sumed adj. *disirm{y (f. Dis- io + Tkusty) + 
-ness.] - prec. 

1579 Twyne P/tisichc agst. Fort, ii, cxix. 321 a, He applied 
him selfe vnto the want of fayth in him, with whom he com- 
muned^ or the distrustinesse of the time in which he liued. 

t Distrirstless, a. Obs. [f. Distrust sb. + 
-less.] Void of distrust, doubt, or suspicion; 
confident ; unsuspecting. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 48 [This] made him 
distrustlesse of attaining easily his wished successe. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. iv. 234 Droue the distrustlesse Turkes .. 
into the sterne. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1 . Pref. 13 Distrust- 
less Hans was seized on. • a 1763 Shenstone Economy 1. 66 
Poets.. distrustless, scorn the treasured gold. 

Distruy(e, distrye, obs. forms of Destroy. 
Distuing, var. Distingue v. Obs. 

Distune (distiz 7 'n), v. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 + Tune.] 
trails. To put out of tune. Hence Dis timed 
ppl. a. 

CX484 Caxton Lyfc Our Ladye Div/2 (R. Supp.), The 
clapper of his distuned belle. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 
11. 1. Furies Argt., Their Harmonie dis-tuned by His iarre. 
1664 J. Wilson Andronicus Comnenius n. iii. Distune a 
viol, And you may set it to what tone you please. 1755 
Pearsall Contempt. Harvest (ed. 2) I. 177 His harp., dis- 
tuned in every string. 1887 Swinburne Locrine iv. i. 209 
A broken chord Whose jar distunes the music. 

Jig. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 96 Where the 
spirits are so distuned. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 94 
It [anger] distunes the spirit for duty. x8ox Lamb % Woodvil 
iv, O most distuned and distempered world. 1887 Swin- 
burne Locrine 1. i. 292 What thought distempers and 
distunes thy woe ? 

Disturb (dist»ub), v. Forms: 3-6 des-, dys-, 
4-6 dis-, -torbe, -tourbe, -turbe, 6 distowrb, 
-trub, -troub, 6- disturb. [ME. destorben, 
destourben, a. OF. destorbe-r y - turbe-r , - tourbe-r , = 
Pr., OSp. destorbar (Sp. disturbar ), It. disturbare, 
sturbarc L. disturbare to throw into disorder, 
disturb, f. Dis- 5 + turbdre to disorder, disturb, f. 
turba tumult, turmoil, crowd.] 

1 . trails . To agitate and destroy (quiet, peace, 
rest); to break up the quiet, tranquillity, or rest of (a 
person, a country, etc.) ; to stir up, trouble, disquiet. 

cizgo Bekct 1268 in S. Eng. Leg. 142 A destaunce f> are 
is i-sproungue, Irjtlichein Engelonae, bat destourbezal 
lond. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 90 be kynges neuew, ho he 
herde his, Was wrob, and destourbede al J> e court y wys. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 347 .Jupiter h at was ful 
cruel and desturbed he pees. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 408 
Wherby the kynges pes be dysturbed. 1530 Palsgr. 522/1, 
I have a sewte to you, but I dare nat distourbe you. Ibid. 
523/r, I distroube, I troubyll. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. 1. i. 
98 Three ciuill Broyles. .Haue thrice disturb’d the quiet of 
our streets. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 279 No buzzing 
Sounds disturb their Golden Sleep. 1701 De Foe Time-born 
Eng. 1, 9 No Nonconforming Sects disturb his Reign. 1882 
Pebody Eng. Journalism xxiii. 185 Burmah was disturbed, 
and a correspondent was instantly despatched to Mandalay. 
1885 Marq. Salisbury Speech 4 Nov., Lord Granville says 
that I have disturbed the Sleeping lion. 

b. To throw into a state of physical agitation, 
commotion, or disorder; to agitate. ^ 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drte Dinner B iij, Mulberries .. 
Breede winde : disturbe the stomacke. 1650 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. (1858) 105 The famous fan Purging the floor 
which chaff disturbs. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav.(i6 77 ) 24 
The sea raged and seemed disturbed as it is under London- 
bridge. 1B17-18 Shelley Rosalind tfH. 838 Like an image 
in the lake Which rains disturb. # - 

c. To move anything from its settled condition 
or position ; to unsettle. 


1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 215 Disturb not their 
Beds, but hand-weed them, 1815 Shelley Alastor 261 
With lightning eyes, and eager breath, and feet Disturbing 
not the drifted snow. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Lit. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 103 A strong common sense, which it is 
not easy to unseat or disturb, marks the English mind for 
a thousand years. Mod. Do not disturb the plants after they 
show signs of bloom. Plant it in some permanent position 
where it will not be disturbed. 

2 . To agitate mentally, discompose the peace of 
mind or calmness of (any one) ; to trouble, perplex. 

c X305 Edmund ConJ. 369 in E. E. P. (1862) 80 J>er ne ful 
no}t a reynes drope to desturbi a manes mod. 1382 Wyclif 
Ecci. vii. 8 [7] Chaleng disturbeth [i388disturblith] the wise 
man. a 1400-50 Alexander 5159 Pan was ser Candolle in 
J>at_ cas kenely djstourbid. X567 Drant Horace Epist. vi. 
Cviij, Both parties are distrubde with feare. 1684 R. H. 
School Recreat . 85 Let not this or any other Pastime dis- 
turb your Minds. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 204 T 13 
Having been first disturbed by a dream, he afterwards 
grieved that a dream could disturb him. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. ii. 150 She was not a person who would have 
been disturbed by the loss of a few Court vanities. 

3 . To interfere with the Settled course or operation 
of; to put out of its course; to interrupt, derange, 
hinder, frustrate. 

. c 1290 Behet 3%oin S. Eng. Leg. 1 . xi7pelouewaseueregret 
i-nou3 bi-tweone seint thomas And )>eKinge, for-to he feond 
destourbede bit, alias! ci^oSirFerumb. 2456 J?e jjefher ri3t 
scholde haue leyen by ys lef, Nad he come ho as god wolde 
& distorbed hat myschef. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxd.) xxi. 98 
Men may ga sauely and sikerly thurgh his land and naman 
be so hardy to disturbe^ bam. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 788 She devised to disturbe this mariage. 1626 
Bacon Sylva§ 224 Sounds that moue in Oblique and Arcuate 
Lines must needs encounter and Disturbe the one the 
other. 1784 Cowper Task il 492 Praise. . Is oft too welcome, 
and may much disturb The bias of the purpose. 1875 J owett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 42 In a mathematical demonstration an error 
in the original number disturbs the whole calculation which 
follows. 1883 Sir W. Williams in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 
139/2 No sufficient grounds have been shown for disturbing 
that judgment or for granting a new trial. 

b. with inf. To hinder by interference. Obs. 

CX386 Chaucer Alelib. ? xx He is a fool that destourbeth 
the mooder to wepen in the deeth of hire childe, til sche 
haue wept hir fille, as for a certein tyme. c X39X — Astrol. 
1. § 2 This ring rennyth . . in so Rowm a space that hit dis- 
turbith nat the instrument to hangen aftur his rihte centre. 

+ 4 . With of from : To deprive of\ to drive, turn, 
or draw away from, by disturbance. Obs . 

<1x225 Ancr. R. 162 He . . ]> e t no muruhcSe, ne noise, ne 
brung of folc ne muhte letten him of his beoden, ne disturben 
him of his god. c 1305 Edmund Con/. 4x7 in E. E. P. (1862) 
82 Ne let noman in gonTo desturbi meot miestudie. CX386 
Chaucer Pard. Prol. <5- T. 12 (Ellesm.) That no man be so 
boold. .Me to destourbe [so Hengwri, Corpus , Harl. 7334; 
Lattsd. destorble, Bodl. 686 distrouble] of Cristes hooly 
werk. 1658 Rowland Moujet's Theat. Ins. 899 Bees are 
most patient of labour in the day time, but most impatient 
of being scared in the night, and of being disturbed of their 
rest. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 168 So as perhaps Shall grieve 
him . .and disturb His inmost counsels from their destind aim. 

b. Laiu. To deprive of the peaceful enjoyment 
or possession of See Disturbance 4. 

[1292 Britton ii. xxv. § i, Ceux qi de commune sount' 
engittez ou destourbez. transl. Those who are ejected or 
disturbed of their common.] 1541 Act 33 Hen. VII 7, c. 32 
The vicar of the parishe . . wolde^ now disturbe the said 
tenauntes and inhabitauntes of their saide parishe church. 
1865 Nichols Britton I. 285 _ If one of the parceners be 
ejected or disturbed of his seisin. 1870 Fisher Digest Rep. 
Cases II. 3319 An action against a stranger for disturbing 
the plaintiff in his pew. 

t Disturb, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.] An act of 
disturbing ; a thing that disturbs ; disturbance. 

[1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iL 73 Foes to my Rest, and my 
sweet sleepes disturbers [Qj. disturbes].] 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars vi. xlvxi, From all Disturbs to be so long kept free. 
1667 Milton A L. vi.549 Instant without disturb they took 
Allarm, And onward move Embattelld. 

Disturbance (disttiubans). [a. OF. destor- 
bance, dtstour deslur - (12th c. in Godef.), f. des- 
tourber to Disturb : see -ance.] The action of 
disturbing or fact of being disturbed. 

1 . The interruption and breaking up of tranquil- 
lity, peace, rest*, or settled condition ; agitation 
(physical, social, or political). 

1207 R. Glouc. (1724) 436 J*e erl Tebaude de Bleys, .dys- 
tourbed h e peys, And horn Xyng Henryes rede made des- 
tourbance. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvil. clxxxvi. 
(1495) 727 Of suche dystourbance and stryfe and contrary- 
nesse comyih stronge boyllyng and dureth vnto the hete hath 
maystry. 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 388 Disturb- 
aunce of the seid pease. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 334 
That hee mkht live quietly in Rome : for., some there were 
that sought his disturbaunce. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandclslo’s 
Trav. 256 Such as tend to the disturbance of the publick 
peace. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 30 The Sea was 
. . smooth, and no disturbance by wind to curl the waves, 
or to make it frothy. 1741-2 H. Waltole Lett. H. Mann 
(1834) I. xviii. 63 The. .election passed without an}' disturb- 
ance. 1855 Bain^/zj^ *$■ Int. 1. ii. § 2 In most cases of bodily 
irritation we can assign the place or seat of the disturbance. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. vii. 49 The slightest disturbance was 
sufficient to bring them down. 

'b. with a and pi . : An instance of this ; spec, a 
breach of public peace, a tumult, an uproar, an out- 
break of disorder. 

Atmospheric disturbance , a change in atmospheric condi- 
tions putting an end to calm weather. 

• 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 5 X 4 Tho bigan ther in this lond 
a newe destourbance. 1598 Flokio , S turbo, sturbamento, 
a trouble, a vexation, a disturbance. 1608 Shaks. Per. m. 


n. 37, I can speak of the disturbances That nature works, 
and of her cures. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 897 Innumerable 
Disturbances on Earth through Femal snares. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India II. 98 With their apprehension the dis- 
turbances ceased. 1875 Chamb. Jml. cxxxm. 8 Telegraphic 
intelligence of storms or atmospheric disturbances. 1880 
Daily Hews 30 Oct., A disturbance will arrive on the North 
British and^ Norwegian Coasts . .attended by. .strong winds 
or gales, rain or snow. 

2 . Interruption of mental tranquillity or equani- 
mity ; mental agitation, excitement, discomposure. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 207 (Matz.) Pictagoras 
wip narpe and strenges cessede £> e destourbaunce of wattes. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. v. v. (1495) 108 In the eyen is 
seen and knowen the distourbaunce and gladnesse of the 
soule. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 204 To any ones dis- 
turbaunce and vexation. 1665 Sir T. Herdert Trav. 
(1677) 23 To allure the hearts of greedy men, to afford them 
disturbance. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 126 p 7 One 
whose reigning disturbance was the dread of house-breakers. 
1858 J. Martinf.au Stud. Chr. 271 The dislike felt by the 
comfortable classes towards the trouble of thought and the 
disturbance of thought. 

3 . Interference with the regular or due course or 
continuance of any action or process ; molestation. 

<*1340 Cursor M. 7700 (Trim) Saul sou3te dauid to quelle 
Often fel so f>e chaunce Was £ere but goddes disturbaunce. 
x 393 Gower ConJ. I. xBi Envie. .began to travaile In dis- 
turbaunce of this spousaile. ^1400 Beryn 3981 A saff con- 
dit..That he may com & pas withouten disturbaunce. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. II. (1568) 766 This demeanor 
attempted, .against the king .. in the disturbance of his 
coronation. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 102 To withstand 
his men from disturbance of his enterprise, xyxx Addison 
Sped. No. 262 p 6 That he may let the ship sail on without 
disturbance. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven.(i8 7 ^) I. xx. 218 We 
are to follow the labour of Nature, but not her disturbance. 

4 . Law. (Seequot. 1765-9.) 

[1292 Britton ii. xi. § 7 Et ausi est home disseisi quel 
houre qe ly ou sa meyne soit destourbe de user sa peissible 
seisine par autre qi i cieyme fraunc tenement par teles des- 
tourbances.J 1598 Child Marriages 164 He, the said Robert 
Fletcher, shall., enioie the same shop as tenant, .without the 
lett or disturbans of the said John Allen, his executors, or 
Assignes. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (z6^6) 291 An assise 
which may bee either of his owne or his ancestors possession 
called an assise ofdarrein presentment is upon a disturbance 
when himselfe or his ancestor did last present. 1765-9 
Placicstone (Mason), Disturbance is a wrong done to some 
incorporeal hereditament, by hindering or disquieting the 
owners in their regular, and lawful enjoyment of it. 1768 
— Comm. III. 236 Disturbance of franchises happens, when 
a man has the franchise of holding a court-leet, of keeping s 
fair or maiket [etc.] and he is disturbed or incommoded in 
the lawful exercise thereof. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. p 
Disturbance.. There are five sorts of this injury, viz., dis- 
turbance of (1) franchise, (2) common, (3) ways, (4) tenure, 
and (5) patronage. 

+ Distu-rbancy. Ols. rare. [f. prec. or next : 
see -ANCY.] Condition or state of disturbance. 

1597 Daniel Civ. IVarsvui. xeix, As exiles even from your 
homes You live perpetuall in disturbancy. 1603 — Epist. 
Poems (1717) 350 Some Hearts are blinded so, that they 
Have divers Doors whereby they may let out Their Wills 
abroad without Disturbancy. 

Disturbaut (dist^ubant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
disturbant-em , pr. pple. oidisltirbdre to Disturb: 
see -ant. Cf. AF. deslourbant.'\ 

A. adj. That disturbs ; agitating, disquieting. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 12 Disturbant aberrations 
deprived us of all peace. 1645 Arraignvt. Persecution 30 
Their Religion though different was not disturbant to the 
State. x702 C. Mather Alagn. Chr. vii. ii. (1853) II. 497 
These things were, .disturbant and offensive. 1829 Southey 
O. Newman ix, Had they from such disturbant thoughts 
been free. x8s6 Ruskin Alod. Paint. III. iv. iv. § 12. 52 
The fantasy which I have just been blaming as disturbant 
of the simplicity of faith. 

B. sb. One who disturbs ; a disturber, a. Law. 

= Disturber 2. 

1865 Nichols Britton II. 172 In cases of contumacy; as, 
where the tenant or the disturbant [le tenaunt ou le des- 
tourbant J appears in court, and contemptuously departs, 
b. = Disturber i. 

1894 Catholic Neivs 16 June 7/2 The disturbants gained 
admission to the park by a wicket. 

Hence + Distrrrbantly adv., by way of disturb- 
ance. Obs. 

a 16x7 Ba^ne On Eph. (1658) 138 They are not able di»- 
turbantly to assail us. 

t Disturba*tion. Obs. [ad. L. disturbed ion- 
em, n. of action from disturbare to Disturb.] 'I he 
action of disturbing ; = Disturbance. 

1529 Will oj Sir y. Dtgby, Lciccstcrsh. (MS.) W ltnout 
lett or interruption or disturbacon of the said John . 

1590 R. Hichcock Quintessence Wit 54 b. To dehuer their 
owne kingdomes from those_ distufbations. 1058 A. 

IVurtz ’ Surg. n. v. 59 Tarrying w 
to the wounded, by reason of his t 
turbations. 

Distu’rbative, a. rare. 
stem + -iye : see -ative.] Of 


ould prove.. prejudicial 
deeding, and other dis- 

[f. L. disturbed - ppl. 
disturbing tendency 


character. _ 

842 Miss Costello Pilgr. I. 77 Our joe miej. 

° r ,£ 

Lrly S a monastic character of qu.ct stlcnce, « nosv 

Jistttrbed^distSubd, [f. Dobtob 

+ -eu 1 ] Disquieted ; agitated ; having the 
tied state, order, or position interfered with. 

Shaks. Vc n. 4 He. Looks on the dnl eart!. 

h disturbed mind. xGoi — Jul. C. X. lit. so This dis 
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tarbed Skle is not to walk in. 1763 Scrafton_ Indostafi 
(1770) 50 He had ever after a disturbed imagination. 1830 
DTsraeu Chas. /, III. i. 9 Four years of a disturbed reign 
had taught the Sovereign some lessons. 1838 J. W. Croker 
in C. Papers (1884) II. xx. 323 Rheumatism in his neck .. 
gives him a disturbed air. 3860 Tyndall Glac. ir. xvii. 315 
Crevasses., in the more disturbed portions of glaciers. 
Hence Distu’rbe&ly (-ed.il) cidv . ; Distwrbed* 


ness. 

1731 Bailey (ed. 5), Disturbedly, interruptedly. Ibid . } 1 
Disturbedness, disordetliness, interruption. 1807 Southey 
Espriella's Lett. III. 339 The dog is uneasy . . and the cat 
wanders disturbedly from room to room. 
Disrfcnrber(dist5*jb3i). AIS03-5 -our, 6-9 -or. 
[ME. a. AE. destourbour = OF. destorbeor L. 
type *disturbaidr-em, agent-n. from disturbdre to 
Disturb.] 

1 . A person or thing that disturbs, disquiets, or 
interferes with peace or quiet; one who causes 
tumult or disorder ; a troubler. 

C1290 Beket 3102 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 138 He was fals and 
for-swore : and destourbour of londe. _ 1548 Act 2 & 3 
Edw. V/, c. 23. § 2 Inflicting all such Pains upon the Dis- 
obedients and Disturbers [of matrimony]. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit . A. tv. iv. 6 How euer these disturbers of our peace 
Buz in the peoples eares. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. fy Ab. 
Physic 8 That are rather disturbers than aiders of Nature. 
1700 Wycherley Let. to Pope 3 Apr.. There I can have you 
without Rivals or Disturbers. 1764 Wesley Jrnl^ io Sept., 
Only one man, a common disturber, behaved amiss. 3883 
Froude in Contemp. Rev. XLIV. 14 Little inclined*, to 
favour a disturber of the public peace. 

2 . Law . (also dislurbor.) One who disquiets or 
hinders another in the lawful enjoyment of his 
right : see esp. quot. 1 767. 

1498-9 Plumptott Cory. 133 To have a spoliacion in the 
spintuall court agaynst the preyst that now occupyeth, 
because he is one disturber. 1726 Aylifff. Par ergon 41 
When a Bishop refuses a Clerk for Insufficiency, and the 
Patron thereupon presents another, such Bishop shall be 
deemed a Disturber, if he afterwards within the six months 
presents the first Clerk presented to him. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 278 If the bishop refuse or neglect to examine 
and admit the patron's clerk, without good reason assigned 
or notice given, he is stiled a disturber by the law, and shall 
not have any title to present by lapse. 3865 Nichols Britton 
tv. i. § 2 Unless the disturbor or deforceor [be destourbour on 
deforceour ] can shew plain reasons to the contrary. 

Distnrrbing, vbl. sb. [f. Disturb v. + -ingL] 
The action of the verb Disturb ; disturbance. 
(Now only ger undial.) 

1 3-to Ayettb. 225 Alneway he may bleue ine his spoushod 
yef her ne is non oJ>er destorbinge. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxx. 
21 Thou schalt hide them in the hid place of thi face ; fro 
the disiurbyng of men [Vulg. conturbatione ; 1388 distur* 
blyngl. 1597 jr. King On Jonas (1618) 76 Discountenancings, 
disturbings, dispossessings of them. [1776 G. Semple Build - 
ing in Water 51 The disturbing our Stages, Utensils, &cj 
Distirrbillg, fipl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING-.] 
That distnrbs ; see the verb. 

3592 Shaks. Pen. <$• Ad. 649 Where Love reigns, disturbe- 
ing Jealousy Doth call himself Affection's sentinel.. x8x*-<> 
Playfair Nat. Phil, (ed. 3) II. 259 From the disturbing force 
in thedirectionofthe radius vector, he determined the Moon’s 
nearest approach to the Earth, and farthest recess from it. 
387$ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 3 This uncertainty., is a 
disturbing element. 

Hence Distn-rbingly adv., disquietingly. 

1880 New Virginians I. coo The old man groaned, .louder 
and more disturbingly. 1886 H. James Bostonians 11 . u. 
xxiv. 320 She was so disturbingly beautiful. 

t Disttneblance. Oh. [f. next + -ance : 
prob. from a corresponding AF. form: cf. DlS- 
TKOUBEANCE.] = DISTURBANCE. 

ri33o R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 8143 Seys now 
hym al ]> e desturblance, & where-of come)? h at wonder 
cnaunce. cx 430 Pilgr. Lyf M anhodc n. v. (1869) 77 pc 
disturblaunce cometh of pm ouertrowinge. c 3449 Pecock 
Repr. 401 Grete. .disturblauncis and debatis. c 1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 4629 Wha so did }>aim disturblaunce. 

+ Distu*rble, v. Obs. Also des», -tourblei 
[ME. a. OF. destorbler , -turbler, -loti r bier, {. des- 
Dis- 1 + tor bier, turbler , tourbler , early forms of 
trobler , troubler to Trouble (:— L. *lurbulare , f. 
iurbttla , turbdre). In the simple verb, the form 
trouble was from the first prevalent; in the 
derivative, des-, disturble was the earlier form, and 
(supported by Disturb) survived to c 1500, when 
it yielded to Distrouble (q.v.).] 
tram. To disturb, trouble. 


c * 33 ° R. Brunne Chron . IVace (Rolls) 3106 bat bey ne 
go nought vs to wrye, Ne desturble me my weye. cx\ 80 
Wycuf Set. >' ax. Ill, 334 1 rc distourblis monnis witte. 
338 2^- Matt. xiv. 26. C1400 Three Kings Cologne 57 

All pc citee was gretlich desturbled of her sod'eynlich 
comyng. c 3440 Prom/. Pam. 123/1 Dysturbelyn fdis- 
troublyn P.J, turbo, con turbo. 3480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
Ixi. 45 They ne were distourbled of noo man ne lette. 
Hence f Disttrrbling - vbh sb. ; + Distu-rbler. 

<• 3330 R. ^Brunne Chron. (1810) 254^Edward. .salle gyue 
Philip J>e Kvng Alle holy Gascoyn, withouten disturblyng. 
1440 Disturbler [see DjstroublerJ. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
it. ii, 139 Scisme sowers and disturblers ol the peplc. 1483 
Caxton Godfrey xviii. 48 They.. had passed the water 
aga>m, yf they had not. - so grete distourblyng, 
Distrrrbor: sec Disturber 2, 
t DistirrdisoXL Obs. rare. [app. derived, 
with change of prefix, from OF. estordison , estour- 
dhon (:— L. type *e.xturditi on -cm > , from ester dir, 
mod. K. e l ent r dir, to stun, stupefy.] Stunned or 


stupefied condition; a state of unconsciousness 
caused by a blow or the like. 

c 3450 Merlin 266 Withynne a while a-roos the saisne fro 
disturclison, and saugh hem a-boute hym. Hid, 26S The 
saisnes a-bode a.boute her lorde that was caste down and so 
diffouled vnder horse feet, whereof he was so sorowfull whan 
he a-roos from disturdison. 

Distil ’rf, v. rare. [Djs- 7 a.] tram. To 
deprive of turf. 

185S Lytton What will he do II. xi, The play-ground 
[was] disturfed to construct fortifications. 

t Distu*rn, v. Obs. Also 4-5 des-, 5-6 dys-, 
-torn(e, -tourn(e. [a. OF. destourne-r , in nth c. 
destumer (mod.F. ditourner, whence Deturn), f. 
des-, de- (De- I. 6 ) 4 tourncr to Turn.] trans. 
To turn aside or away ; to avert, divert, pervert. 

£•1374 Chaucer Troylus six. 66 9 (718) Thy fader prey al 
bilke harme distume Of grace. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
138 b/2 Dyuerse thoughtes and occasions by whyyhe they be 
dystornea for to do wel. 1490 — Eneydos xxi. 75 She., 
dystourned her eyen from the lyghte. 3537 Starkey in 
Strypc Eccl. Mem. I. App. lxxxi. 195 You could never have 
distorned your wit and eloquence, .to spot your honour and 
name, a 1631 Donne Lament. Jeremy n. xiv, "Which might 
disturne thy bondage. 

Distur npike (distu-mpsik), v. [Dis- 7 b.] 
tram. To free (a road) from turnpikes ; to make 
no longer a turnpike-road. Hence Distrfmpifeed 
ppl. a., DistuTnpiking vbl. sb. 

1872 Daily News 26 June, On Monday next, xst July, the 
remainder of the metropolis roads north of the Thames will 
he 4 disturnpiked.’ 1883 Times 29 Mar. 9 The disturnpiking 
of main roads had seriously increased local burdens. ^ 1882 
St. James' Gas. 2 June, To maintain milestones on disturn* 
piked roads. 1883 M. D. Chalmers Local Govt. 133 Until 
1878, when a road was disturnpiked, it became an ordinary 
highway ; but by the Act of that year it was provided that 
all roads disturnpiked after 3870 should be main roads. 

+ Distil *tor, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] trans . 
To deprive of the position of tutor. 

1693 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 391 Being found guilty of 
a strange singular and superstitious way of dealing with his 
Scholars, .he was distutor’d in the month of May 1634. 

Distwrne, V. rare. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
disentwine, unfasten. 

1562 Phaer fEneid ix. Ccj, Whose fal did Rutils whelme 
and brake their tortaisroof distwynde. 

Distyle (dsrstail), sb. (a.) Arch. [f. Di- 2 + 
Gr. <rruA-o? column, pillar ; so mod.F. distyle sb.] 
A porch having two styles or columns. Also attrib . 
or as adj. Distyle in antis : see quot. 1S65. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 412/2 The octagonal structure 
called the Tower of the Winds, . .which has a small prostyle 
portal on two of its faces, .. each consisting of a simple 
distyle, or two columns and their entablature, surmounted by 
a pediment. Ibid. 425/2 Converting the insulated piers 
below into columns of short and massive proportions, so as 
to produce a distyle in antis. 1865 J. Fergusson Hist. 
Archit. 1 . x 67 A group of pillars * distyle in antis’ as it is 
technically termed, viz., two circular pillars between two 
square piers. Ibid. 176 There are three other distyle halls 
*or gates on the platform. 

Distylous (daistai-lss), a. Bot . [f. as prec. + 
-0U8.] Having two styles. 

1883 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Distyne, obs. form of Destiny. 

Disulphate (doisu-lDt). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Sulphate.] 

+ 1 . In earlier use, a salt containing one equiva- 
lent of sulphuric acid to two of base. Obs. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 228 Solution of 
, disulphate oi cinchonina. c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 
j 4J7/* Quinine, ..as a disulphate, has been, .substituted. 

2 . A salt containing two equivalents of sulphuric 
l acid to one of base (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3 . Applied by some to a sulphate containing a 
hydrogen atom replaceable by a basic element or 

! radical ; an acid sulphate (Cent. Diet.). 

4 . A’ salt of disulphuric acid, a pyrosulphate. 

1877 Roscoe & Schorl. Chem. I. 345 The name disul- 

phunc acid. H2S2O7 has been given to ^his substance, as it 
forms a series of very stable salts ; thus sodium disulphate 
NajSsCb is obtained by heating the acid sodium sulphate 
HNaSOi, so long as water is given off. 

Disulphide (daiszHfoid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Sulphide.] A compound in which two atoms of 
sulphur are united with another element or a radi- 
cal, as carbon disulphide, CS 2 . + Formerly, a com- 
pound having one atom of snlphur united to two 
of another element, as disulphide of copper = 
cuprous sulphide, Cu 2 S. 

3863-72 Watts Diet. Chevu II. 74 Hemisulpbide of copper, 
or Cuprous Sulphide, CujS, also called Disulphide of copper. 
Found native as Copper-glance. 1869 Roscoe Elent. Chem. 
328 When deposited from solution in carbon disulphide, 
sulphur crystallizes in the ordinary natural or octahedral 
form. 1 895 Edin. R* v. Oct. 409 Carbon disulphide took it 
upmore freely. 

Disulpho- (dsis^-lfi?). Chem. [See Dr- 2 2 
and. Sulpho-v] In composition, denominating acids 
. derived from two molecules of sulphurous acid. 
Hence Disnlpho'nic a. 

x863 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 553 There is a group of acid 
ethers, (SO)**R" , HrO<, derived fromjt double molecule of 
sulphurous ^ add, HiSjOz, by substitution of a diatomic 
alcohol- radicle for half the hydrogen. These are the so-called 
disulpno-acids, which may also be formulated as compounds 
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of hydrocarbon with 2 atfoms of] S0 3 . 1869 Roscoe El r* 
Chem. 423 When disulpho-anthraquinic acid is formed, i3$'i 
Watts Diet. Chem, VIII. 1857 Anthracene treated wJl 
sulphuric acid yields two disulphonic acids. 

DisuTpImret. Chem. [See Di- 2 2 and Sul- 
phuret,] - Disulphide (in obs. and current senses). 

1854 J* ScofferN in OrrsCirc. Sc.y Chem. 491 Theap'i! 
cation of heat drives off one equivalent of its sulphur and 
converts it into the disulphuret. Ibid. 500 Sub- or Di. 
sulphuret of Mercury, 

Disulphuric (dsisolfiiri-rik), a. Chim. h 
disulplmric acid, the same as pyrosnlphuric or 
Nordhausen sulphuric acid, H 2 S 2 O, = j(S 0 . 2 0 H)-t 
O. Its salts are pyro- or di-sulphates. (So called 
because the molecule represents two molecules of 
sulphuric acid deprived of one of water.) 

3875 Watts Diet, Chan. VII. 1140. 

t DiSitUia'nimoxiS, a. Obs. rare. [Dis- 10.] 
Not unanimous ; divided in mind. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. v. 166 So degenerate, so effemi- 
nate, and so disunanimous were they grown. 

DiSiU'lliform, a. [Dis- io.] The opposite 
of uniform ; without uniformity. 

x 687 Norris Coll. Misc. 261 The Sun shines upon the 
Earth with a disuniform and unequal light. 17x0 — Chr. 
Prnd . iii. 335 AH is disuniform, because there is nothings 
unite or regulate them. 1737 H. Coventry Phil, to Rji. 

II. (T.) Confused heaps and disuniform combinations. 

Dis i‘Onifo*miity . [Dis- 9.] Want or absence 

of uniformity ; variety of form or appearance. 

27x0 Norris Chr. Pmd.vVu 326 If it [the body] be evil, it 
will be as full of darkness, all confusion and disuniforroity. 
1876 Daily Ncivs 18 Mar., We laughed at their equipment 
..their disuniformity of costume. 

Disunlfjy (disytf’nifai), v. [Dis- 6.] tram, 
To do the opposite of unifying; to keep from 
unity. Hence Disirnifying ppl. a. 

1891 Cycl. Temperance ff Prohibition 393/1 As a result 
of this disunifying measure. 

Disunion (disytt'nian). [Dis- 9.] 

1 . Rupture of union ; separation, severance ; dis- 
junction. 

X598 JIIARSTON Pygmal. v.» 356 Chaos relume, # and with 
confusion Inuolue the world with strange disunion. 16*3 
Cockeram, Disunion , aseuering. 3634 Witheb Embmtt 
177 When disunion is begunne It breeaeth dangers, where 
before were none. 1775 De LolmeAn^. Const. 

12 A disunion of the empire was endeavoured to be P™* 
moted. 1792 G. Washington Lett . Writ. 1891 All. 204 
Foreigners would, .believe that inveterate political di^eo* 
sions existed among us, and that we are on the very ' e jS 
of disunion ; but the fact is otherwise. 1820 Scoresby/i • 
Arctic Reg. II. 346 Three boats, .were secured [to the tan- 
boat] by means 01 a rope, and towed without danger 0 
union. 1884 Act 47 & 48 Viet. c. 66 (title) AnActtopro 
for the disunion of the Sees of Gloucester a °d Bristo 

attrib. [cf. Disunionist a.] x&{8 Lowell Lett. 1 . ' 

125, I do not agree with the abohtiomsts in their d 
and non-voting theories, a 3857 in Pall Mall G. 4 
(1865) 2 New York Dis-Union Anti-Slavery Comentio 
To be held at Albany in February. 1857. 

2 . Absence or want of union ; duunitea 0 

rated condition ; dissension. , . 

i6ox Holland Pliny I. 135 I' 1 I ^ 1 T n . l0 ?lL aS lfieo L 
appeareth yet a brotherly fellowship and vnitit. 

Harris ParivaTs Iron Age 287 By dis-unio 1 , 

amongst his friends. 371X Shaftesb. C/mprr. _• ^ ^ 

III. 319 The Inconveniences which the Dis-umo 

suasions and Opinions accidentally n j 0 n wd 

Chalmers Caledonia I. m. 11. 335 Ages of 
disaster. 1838 Thiklwall Greece ^ III. ***' f * 
plained, .of the disunion of the Sicilian vfH c,cS ' , . ST 1 

Disimiomst (disy«-niamst). "J 

One who advocates or works for disun • ' 
a. In U.S. politics, One^of 


during -the civil war of 1S61-65, a| 
or modification of the Act of Union with 


OUI-Ujt . 

solution of the Union, b. In ^ n $ IS ( 


buiuuiuu ox me uiiwu. — ° r.UreDeal 

applied controversially to an advoeate^o^ 

"180 BlacP\ Sf 
■ ^ into Union}' 14 * 

Abolition*’ 15 - 


3846 Worcester cites North. ,*®^, v '*ntoUnionht t * 
LXXII. 47 The population is divided r calJ > '^hinnuL*. 


or Compromise-men, and Hisunionists, 

1854 L. Oliphant Let. in Life M9 1 ) *• ‘ 1 
the Whigs and Democrats, and F«h b«5tws. .1^ ^ 
and Federalists, 1863 Lowell E l lurt 
Wks. 3890V. 52 It is time that we turned upour ^ 
in some more trustworthy dictionary t . , V- ( 

unionists and their.. accomplices. r . V cl in frO' 

hold 5 Oct. 10/2 The Disuniomsts. .seem to re 
invective of a zoological character. 

c. allrib. or as adj. . xhe di*- 

1884 Goldw. Smith in Contemp. p . 

unionist movement in Ireland. i833 *c ou »h which W 
II. 111. lvi. 377 The disunionist spirit of th 

’so" Dlsunloalsm, the doctrine of ^ S p"S*" 

1894 Svvtndurne Stud. Prose tp Poetry - . 

dissolutionism, or communalLm. ^4. (JMTE-J 

Disunite (disy/moi't), v. [/• y • “ . % 

1 . trans. To undo the un.on of; » 
from material union. . . 

l598FLOBIo,ZJ/J.rt>nf-fre..IocIiM05TC^in nf 

a 1631 Donne in StUct. <i6^) i;8d corn" 
things most disunited. 1725.! 7r d JJntlu. * f 

they then divide, and disumte The AlWt.» frt 

Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) I. be dt«o !r ^‘ * 

a :,.. would readily um 


'there arc 


disunited from the Silica, Wm.- 

b. (more frequently) f fom , “ l *. t n C tlon f ric-? 
To separate from alliance, conj 
to set at variance, alienate. 


union* 
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^1560 [see Disunited below], 1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 11, 

iii. log Their fraction is more our wish than their faction ; 
but it was a strong counsell that a Foole could disunite. 
*64* Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 55 Goe on both hand in hand, 
O Nations never to be dis-united. 1685 Dryden Albion <$■ 
Albanusn. Wks. 1883 VII. 257 Disturb their union, dis- 
unite their love. 1794 Southey Wat Tyler 11. i, They will 
use every art to disunite you . . Whom in a mass they fear. 
1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) IV. v. 6a That her father 
was not disunited from his first wife. 

2 . intr. (for reft?) To sever or separate oneself; 
to part ; to fall or come asunder. 

x6jr5 G. R. tr. Le Grant? s Man Without Passion 146 The 
Spirit must disunite from the senses, a 1716 South (J.), The 
several joints of the body politick do separate and disunite. 
1818 Shelley Rosalind <£ Helen 984 Strains of harmony, 
That mingle in the silent sky, Then slowly disunite. 1827 
Airman Hist. Scot. III. xv. 435 The supplicants.. refused 
to disunite. 

3 . Manlge. (See quots.) 

1727 BaileyvoI. II. s.v., (With Horsemen) A Horse is 
said to disunite, that drags his Haunches, that Gallops 
false. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry r. 57 Cantering with the 
near fore,Tol lowed by the off hind, or off fore, followed by 
the near hind, is ‘disunited’. 

Hence Disuni-ted ///. a. (whence Disnni-tedly 
adv.) ; Disuniting- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1560 Whitehorne Arte Warre (1573) 19a, The disunited 
and disc£ncious do agree. x6ix Florio, Disunimento , a 
disuniting.' 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xviii. 88 The confusion 
of a disunited Multitude. 1 68a S. Mather Iren . r6 The 
severity of this dis-uniting principle. 1844 Thirlwall Greece 
VIII. it A number of feeble disunited hordes. 1654 J! S. C. 
Abbott Napoleon (1855) II. xxvi. 450 The disuniting of the 
army.' 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxhi. 84 So in ire she spake, 
adjusting aisunitedly then her yoke, 
t DiSilini’te, ppl. a . Obs. [Short for disunited, 
after unitus united.] = Disunited. 

1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul 111. 11. xviii, Sith, the soul 
from them is disunite. 

DiSiUnrter. rare. [f. prec. vb. + -er 1 .] One 
who or that which disunites. 

*755 Johnson, Divider.. 3. A disuniter; the person or 
cause that breaks concord. 

+ DiSiUni’tion. Obs. rare. [f. Disunite after 
unition .] The action of disuniting; disjunction, 
separation, disunion. 

x6xx Cotgr., Abstraict, a seperation, disunition, distinc- 
tion. [1702 Claretuion's Hist. Rob. xiv. § 149 III. 444 
Disunitton [other edd. disunion] and distinction of Parties.] 
Disunity (disy* 7 *niti). [Dis-9.] Want of 
unity; a state of separatioh, physical, political, 
social, or sentimental ; dissension, discord. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 474 Diversities of Doctrine, .and 
hundreds of like disunities. 1767 Mi sc. in Ann. Reg. 209/2 
By the disunity of your nation, all the nations insult you. 
1884 Con temp. Rev. June 794 It is hard to tell the price 
London pays for its disunity. 

tDiS|Unive*rsity, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis- 
7 a.] trans. To deprive of a university. 

1665 Evans in Worthington Diary (1855) II. 1. 170 Cam- 
bridge is almost dis-universitied, ana either there will be no 
winter term, or nothing to do in it. 

Disur, var. Disour Obs. 

Disury, obs. form of Dysury. 
t DiSiU'Sage, Obs. [f. Disuse v., after usage ; 
cf. obs. F. desusage (Cotgr.).] Discontinuance of 
a usage or practice; —Disuse sb. 1. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 26 That good courages of herds be not 
mynissed. .for disusage and levyng armes for a litille season. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiv. § 3 To be abolished by dis- 
usage through tract of time. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. 11. viii. 102 Nor [can] an angrie Iudge condemne 
vs for any thing else, then for disvsage of a trifle. 1712 
Prideaux Direct. Chswardens (ed. 4) 104 After so long a 
disusage it would be in vain to attempt it. 

Dzsusance (disyrPzans). rare. [f. as prec. after 
usance.] The fact of disusing ; = Disuse jA 1. 

1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 5i3_By disusance for ever 
to lose the commerce of the common life. x88o H. C. Cootc 
Eng. Gild Knts. 15 Disusance, compulsory rather than 
voluntary, had extinguished them both. 

Disuse (disyzrs), sb. [f. Dis- 9 + Use sb .] 

1 . Discontinuance of use, practice, or exercise; 
prolonged cessation from an action or practice. 

1552 Huloet, Disusage or disuse, _ desuetudo. 1603 
Holland Plutatxli's Mor. 1255 Fashions . . well enough 
knowen, though they be not practised : mary, strange they 
be by reason of disuse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 

iv. vi. 194 Nor is there any who from disuse did ever yet 
forget it. 1738 Oxford Methodists 9 The general disuse of 
a duty could not by any means excuse the neglect of it. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 108 Structures which can 
be best explained by the effects of disuse. 1885 Law Times 
23 May 68/2 His fine abilities rusting from disuse. 

4 b. The being or becoming unused or unaccus- 
tomed (to anything) ; unaccustomedness. Obs. 

X570 Levins Manip. 194/43 Disuse, desuetudinis. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Dcsaccoustumancc , disuse. 
X726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 4*? It appeared 
to us to proceed more from disuse tban disinclination to 
work. 1733 Swift Apol. 135 Wks, *7.55 IV. 1. 213 Frighten’d 
at a scene so rude, Through long disuse of solitude. 1792 
Mad. D’Arblay DiaryV. viii. 3^9» 1 pleaded.. my disuse 
to the night air at this time of the year. . 

c. The condition or state of being no longer in 
use; desuetude. 

3609 Bentley Phal. 455 The other acceptation of the 
word falling into disuse. 1705 Bosman Guinea 371 This 
Custom, which is.. grown in disuse for several years past. 
a 1771 Gray in Corr. tv. N. Nicholls (1843) 301 Many .of | 


them have gradually dropped into disuse. x83o I. Taylor 
Orig. Aryans 126 The pile dwellings, being no longer 
needed, gradually fell into disuse. 

+ 2 . The quality of being of no use ; uselessness. 
Obs. rare~ x . 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxvi. 60 Grief is like Ink 
poured into water, that fills the whole Fountain full of 
blackness and disuse. 

Disuse (disyd'z), V. Also 6 Sc. disose. [f. 
Dis- 6 + Use v.] 

f 1 * trans. To make fa person) unaccustomed or 
unused to anything ; to cause to lose a habit ; to 
disaccustom. Chiefly in passive : cf. Disused}^/. 
a. i. Const, from, off to, or inf it. Obs . 

*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 183 Quhen thai thus diswsyt ar. 
Than, may $he move on thame 3our wer. 1513 Douglas 
sEneis vi. xiv. 16 He sail, .men steir, Quhilk lang hes bene 
d isosit fra the weir, To armis and triumphe of victory. 
a 16x8 Raleigh Maxims St. in Rem. (i66r) 40 They are to 
be djs-used from the practise of Arms, a 1640 W. Fenner 
Christ's Alarm 11. (1657) 25 If sinne be yielded unto, it will 
disuse a man of Gods Ordinances. <2x791 Blacklock On 
Melissa's Birth-day (R.) With Bion long disus’d to play. 

2 . To discontinue the use or practice of (a thing) ; 
to cease to use. 

1487 Act 3 Hen , VII, c. 2 Which lawe by negligence is 
disused. 1549 Co/npi. Scot. Prol. 17 Gyf sic vordis suld be 
disusit. .than the phrasis of the antiquite vald be confundit. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. X99 They ..condemn and 
disuse many things meerly because we approve and use 
them. 1727 Swift What passed in Lend. Wks. 1755 IIJ. 

1. 181 Now I reflected, .that I had disused family prayers 
for above five years. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 
193 Other universities, .have disused the term ‘ Arts ’. 1874 
Parker Goth. A rchit. 1. vi. 197 In many later examples these 
sub-arches are entirely disused. 

+ 3 . To make a wrong use of; to misuse, abuse. Obs. 

c X380 WYCUF Strut. Sel. Wks. I. 1 A riche man hat dis- 
uside his richesse in pride and in glotonye. Ibid. III. 355 
He..disuside Jiftis of God. CX430 Lydg. Bochas 11. 
(1558) Lenttoy 17 All olde abusion Of ceremonies falsly 
disusyng. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 123/2 Dysvsyn, or mysse 
vsyn a-^enste resone, abutor. 

Hence Disu’sing vbl. sb, 1 

1605 Clergy Lincoln agst. Liturgy 69 This may. .appear by 
their long disuseing, or seldom useing of them. x6n Cotgr., 
Desusitation, a disusing, discontinuing. 

Disused (disy/ 7 'zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed h] 
f 1 . Of persons : Not used or accustomed ; out 
of the habit. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 523/1, I can nat shote nowe but with great 
payne, I am so disused. 1656 Baxter Reformed Pastor v. 

85 Many disused persons can mutter out some honest 
requests in secret. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. vii. 214 Being now 
in a rainy climate, which we had been long disused to. 
a 1763 Shenstone Progress Taste 1. 59 Disus’d to speak, 
he tries his skill, Speaks coldly, and succeeds but ill. 

2 . No longer used; fallen out of use; obsolete. 
x6ix Cotgr., Dis us it 6, disused, grown out of vse. 1630 
Sanderson Serm . II. 261 Some dis*used statute. 1674 
Boyle Excell. Theol. ir. v. 222 Our ignorance.. of the dis- 
used' languages wherein they are delivered. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 220 A different and now disused meaning. 

tDiSiU'Ser. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb., after user.] 
Disuse, lapse of use. 

1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 28s A Law grows anti- 
quated by disuser when., the Government drops the Execu- 
tion of it. 

Disutility (disy«ti*liti). [Dis- 9.] The op- 
posite of utility ; injuriousness, harmfulness. 

x8j79 Jf.vons Pol. Econ. iii. (1888) 58 For the abstract 
notion, the opposite or negative of utility, we may invent 
the term ‘ disutility which will mean something different 
from inutility, or the absence of utility. It is obvious that 
utility passes through inutility before changing into dis- 
utility, these notions being related as +, o and 1886 
Academy 22 May 355/3 The fatigues of the evening lecture 
painfully illustrated the Jevonian theory of the * final dis- 
utility’ oflabour. 

Disutilize (disyri-tiloiz),^. [Dis- 6.] trans . 
To deprive of utility, render useless. 

1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh n. 1062 Death's black 
dust . .Annulled the gift, disutilised the grace, And left these 
fragments. 

t DisvaiT, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + Vail v. : 
cf. in same sense disavail.] trans. To be the 
reverse of advantageous to ; to be hurtful to. 

14. . Lydc. & Burgh Secrets 1638 Sleap before mete, ovir 
moche travaylle, With fretyng wratthe.gretly doondisuaylle. 
Ibid. 2006 Moche to Ete ..Of the body ech membre doth 
disvaylle. 

Disvail(e, obs. form of Disveil. 

+ DisvaTedge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. svali- 
giare to rob, strip, f. s- — Dis- 4 + valigia port- 
manteau, valise.] = next. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 148 Whosoeuer shall 
disualedge or spoils any of the Princes friends. 

4 DisvaTise, v. Obs. rare. [ad. obs. F. desval- 
tser , 1 to rob, despoyle, rifle ; to depriue of cloake- 
bag, bag, and baggage* (Cotgr.), mod.F. diva User, 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + valise portmanteau.] trans. To 
strip (any one) of his baggage ; to rob, plunder. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. I. 134 We have had the 
Titles, .of Mr. Bayes his six Playes. Not but that, should 
we disvalise him, he hath . . a hundred more as good in his 
budget. 

•j- Disvalna*bion. Obs. [f. Disvalue v. after 
valuation .] The action of disvahiing; depreciation. 

1617 Moryson Hitt. it. in. i. 271 The disualuation of the 
mixed coyne now currant, a 1626 Bacon War tv. Spain in | 


Hart. Mtsc. (Malh.) IV. 147 What can be.. more to the 
devaluation of the power of the Spaniards? X647 M. Hudson 
Dw. Right Govt. 11. ii. 79 Such devaluations and disertions 
of worldly and Natural gifts. 

' Disvalue (disvre’li/r), v. Now rare. (Frequent 
in 1 7th c.) Also 7 -valewe. [f. Dis- 6 + Value v .] 
trans. To make or treat as of no value, depreciate, 
disparage. Hence Dis valuing vbl. sb. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. v.i.221 For that her reputation 
was dis-valued In leuitie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. 
§ 31. in It is. .necessary that vertue be not disualewed and 
imbased vnder the iust price. <r 1639 W. Whatelky Proto- 
types 1. iii. (1640) 12 It is an extreame devaluing of Christ’s 
righteousnesse, and underprizing of God’s mercies in Christ. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarck., Rich. II, cclxxxv. The King 
disvalued The Peer’age of the Kingdome. 1678 Lively 
Orac. 243 The devaluing of this Divine Book, a X876 M. 
Collins in Pen Sketches (1879) II. 177 Perhaps his pen dis- 
valueth Froude upon Elizabeth, 
t DisvaTne, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb., after value 
sb.] Depreciation, disparagement. 

1603 B. Jonson Scjanus in. i, Nor is’t the time alone is 
here disposed, But the whole man of the time, yea, Caesar's 
self Brought in disvalue. 1644 Charge agst. Visct. Wilmott 
in R. Symonds Diary Civ. War (Camden) 108 A dkvalew 
and contempte of his Majesties person. x6^8 Lively Orac. 
viii. § 26. 315 There can scarce be a greater instance of con- 
tempt and disvalue. 

+ Disva’ntage, sb. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 + Vantage 
sb. Cf. It. disvantaggio (Florio), disadvantage.] = 
Disadvantage. 


1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxiv. 1L (1634) 193 Zerbino .. 
voided all the blowes with much facilitie. Though having 
great disvantage in the blade, a 1619 Fothfrby Atheorn. 

\ 1. ii. § x (1622) 8 It is good . . for euery man, to vnderstand, 
not only his aduantages, but also his disuantages. 

+ Disva’ntage, v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Vantage v.; cf. It. disvantagg iare (Florio).] trans. 
To disadvantage ; to be disadvantageous to. 

XS67 Drant Horace Epist. Avj, As yeares do helpe vs 
mightely whilst we cum at a staye, So after they disuantage 
ys, and breake vs to decaye. 

t Disvanta’geous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 
vantage sb., after advantageous. Cf. It. disvan - 
taggioso (Florio).] Disadvantageous. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxii. (R.) Had not his light horse 
by disvantageous ground Been hindered, he had struck the 
heart of Edward’s host. 

t Disvei‘ 1 , v - Oh. Also 7 disvaile. [f Dis- 
6 or 7 + Veil v. or sb. Cf F. dtvoilcr , in 16th c. 
desvoiler (Cotgr.).] trans. To strip of a veil ; to 
unveil, unmask. Hence Disvei’led ppl. a. 

x6xx Florio, Sbendare , to vnmaske, to disuailc, 1621 Bp. 
Mountacu Diairibx 1. 17 You. .plainly dis-vaile j’our con- 
trary purpose and intent. 1867 Mrs. Olipiiant tr. De Mcnt- 
alembert’s Monks of West V. 285 A disyeiled nun married 
to an apostate priest. 

t DisveTop, V. Obs. Also 6-7 -vellop(e. [ad. 
14-1 6th c. F. desveloper , in mod.F. d&vclopfcr'. 
see Develop.] The earlier form of Develop, oc- 
curring chiefly in the literal sense: To unfold, unfurl, 
display heraldically. Hence Disvo ’loped ppl. a., 
Her. displayed , Disve’loping vbl. sb. 

1592 Wyrlf.y Armorie, Ld. CJtandos 79 The Prince and 
King as two that all us rules Disuellope sillier a sharpned 
pile of gules. x6xo Guillim Heraldry iv. xiii. (x6xx) 223 
With.. my disuellopped pennon me before. Ibid. iv. xiii. 
(1660) 328 Disvellopping is the proper term for spreading or 
displaying of the Martial Ensign. 1659 Unhappy Marksm. 
in Harl. Misc. (Park) IV. 3 (D.) Since the time wherein those 
black thoughts developed themselves by action. 1727-5* 
Chambers Cycl., Disveloped, in heraldry, is used much in 
the same sense with displayed. — ThuS' colours, said in an 
army to be flying, are, in heraldry, said to be disveloped. 
*755 Johnson, To disvelop , to uncover. Diet. 

Disve’n orate, v. nonce-wd [f. Dis- 6.] trans. 
To regard without veneration. 

18*6 *R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) 1. 199,' I venerate — , but 
dislike him; I like — , but disvenerate him. 

T Disve*nture. Obs. [ad. Sp. desventura mis- . 
fortune, f. des-, Dis- 4 + ventura Venture.] A 
misadventure, misfortune. 

x6xz-20 Shelton Quix . I. m. vi. (R.), Adventures, or rather 
disventures, never begin with a little. 1718 Mottf.ux Quix. 
(1733) I. 40 Many times my Uncle would read 3-ou those 
unconscionable books of Disventures. 


h Disve’ntnrous, a. 

nfortnnate, disastrous. 


Obs. [f. prec. + -ous.] 


iiiuiumavt, upusuuiu. 

742 Jarvis Quix. 11. iv. xvi. (D.) Would to God this 
iventurous adventure that threatens us may end in no 
irse. 

• Disve’St, v. Obs. [Dis- 6.] trans. 1 o divest, 
robe, strip. 

6*7 Hakewill Apol. iv. v. (1630) 486 The Earth, dis- 
ced of the vegetables which apparel/ed her. 1655 tr.AV 
minus' Francion vii. 26 His friend, .caused him to d«s- 

;t himself. __ „ _ . 

Dis vesture, I>. Obs. rare. [Dis- , a.] trans. 

> strip of one’s vesture; to nmote- 
■16,-87 Foxe A. A M. (>59«) V s / 1 T 1 "' P 1 ’' 1 , 3 ' 5 
u Jm?ed him, taking from him h,s purple and h,s 

Bisvi-gorate, v. Ohs. rare [f.Dis-G + L. 
: or strength, after invigorate .] trans. To de- 
lve of vigonr or strength. . 

ku H-EsfsMcorr Serif t. JJrri. fife) A pu.gent 
afile Salt, and a subtil Sulphur, rvh.ch disvigorate and 
troyeth Acids. 
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' + Di svi-rgin, v. Oh. rare — JX Bis- f b; 

cf. OF. desviryincri] traits. To devirginate. 

1611 Florio, Dispuccllare, to disuirgine. Ibid., Disuer* 
ginare, to vnmaiden, to disuirgin, t 

Disvi'Sage, V. rare. [ad. OF. desvisage-r 
to damage the face of, deface, mod.F. d&nsager ; 
f. des-, Dis- 4 4* visage Visage.] brans. To mar 
the visage or face of; to deface, disfigure'. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xhi. J1632) 620, I had a quartan 
ague which . . had altogether disvisaged and altered my 
countenance. i6xx Florio, Suisdre, tovnface, to dismsage. 
Also to slash or gash ouer the face. i88i _Duffield Don 
Quix. I. 365 The knight.. remained so disvisaged. 

4 * Disvi'Sor, v. Obs. In 6 -ser, 7 -zor. [Dis~ 
7 a.] brans. To remove the visor from, to uncover 
(a visored face). Also intr. for ref . Hence Dis* 
vi'sored ppl. a., Disvi 'soring vbl. sb. 

1548 Halo Chron. % Hen. Mil (an. id) 79 The kynges 
moste noble grace never disvisered nor breathed tyll he ranne 
the five courses. Ibid. 80b, At thinstance of the Frenche 
quene and her ladies these maskers and revelers them dis- 
visered, shewyng them what persones they were. Ibid. 83 b, 
Eche compaigny passed by other without any countcnaunce 
makyng or disviseryng. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribz J. 261 
With open Mouth, & disvizored Face. 

Disvoi’ce, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trails. To 
deprive of voice, render voiceless or mute. 

1855 Lowell Ode at Harvard Commemoration ix, Before 
my musing eye The mighty ones of old sweep by, Disvoiced 
now and insubstantial things, As noisy once as we. 

+ Disvotrch, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 6.] = Dis- 

a vouch, Disavow. 

3603 Shaks. Mens, for M. xv. iv. 1 Euery Letter he hath 
writ, hath disuouch *d other. 

t BlSVOW', v. Obs. rare. [f. Dis* 6 + Vow v. ; 
cf. OF. desvoucr , -voer (Godef.).] = Disavow. 


1 go 2 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. de \V. 1506) iv. xxix, 344, 1 you 
refuse & dysuoive. 

Disvowelled, ppl. a. nonce-wd. [f. Dis- 7 a 
4- Vowel sb.] Rendered vowelless; that does not 
pronounce vowels. 

3849 Lytton K. Arthur iv. xvii, O guttural -grumbling and 
disvowell’d man. 

Bisvnlnerability (disvBdnerabi'lfti). [Dis- 
9.] The faculty of abnormally rapid recovery from 
wounds and injuries. 

3890 H. Ellis Criminal iii. 113 This insensibility shows 
itself also in disvulnerability, or rapid recovery from wounds. 
1894 — Man $ Woman 122 Disvulnerability is the term, 
first used by Professor Benedikt, to signify the quick repair 
of wounds and comparative freedom from ill consequences 
after severe injuries. 3894 A. GiUrFtTHs Seer. Prison-Ha. 
27 Disvulnerability .. is another quality possessed by the 
criminal. 

+ Diswa*ll, v. Obs. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] traits. 
To deprive of its wall, t6 dismantle. 

3627 Speed England iv. § 5 Hay upon Wye ..was diswalled. 
depopulated, and burnt. 

tDiswa*re, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dis- 10 4- Ware 
«.] Not aware, unaware ; not on one’s guard. 

c 1400 Bcryn 3046 Howe hanybald led Geffrey, disware of 
his entent. Ibid. 3266 Be-twene hope & drede, disware how 
it shuld goon, c 3430 Lydg. Bochas m. v. (T558) 7, I full dis- 
ware to make purueyaunce, Agayne hys commynge. 

Disware, var. of Diswere, Obs., doubt. 

+ Diswa/rn, v. Obs . rare. [f. Dis- 1 + Warn 
v.] trans. To warn against a course, warn off from 
something. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 708 Wondering, .what Shep- 
hearas or Hunters, or other men might be in that place to 
diswarn him from his game. 1622 Ld. Keeper Williams 
Let. to Dk. Buckhm. Sept, in Cabala 73 (T.) My Lord 
Brook dlswaming me.. from coming to Theobalds this day. 

Diswa’rren, v. [Dis* 7 b. Cf. Deawarren.] 
trans. To deprive of the character of a warren ; 
to render no longer a warren. 

*7*7 W. Nelson Laws cone. Game (1736) 32 When a 
Warren is diswarrened, or broke up and laid in Common. 
3796 W Marshall W. England I. 271 A small one [rabbit 
•- wa T en l. that has been diswarrened. 3B00 D. Lysons Suppi. 
Environs Land. 241 Staines forest was diswarrened and 
^.ted by the King’s charter in 3227. 

"wa-ryed,<*. Obs. rare. [f. AF. *deswari, 
desguare , *desgarj = OF. esgarj, csward, mod. 
s.ird. See Deswarrk.] Strayed, gone astray, 

• ting lost his way. 

* T 3 • ' CgD. L cn f e (H al li w .) 429 As a diswaryed mon 
inysrad, On nche half he his rnyslnd. 

t Diswea*pon, V. Obs. [Dis- 7 a.] trails. 
To deprive of weapons; to disarm. Also Jig. 

3602 Middleton Blurt u. t. Wks. (1885) I. 29 CnmUloand 
his men set upon him t jjet him down, disweapon him. 1618 
Bolton Florus 1. xxiii. 65 If his mother Veturia .. had not 
disweapon’d him with weeping. 1652^2 Hevlin Cosmogr. 
J. (1682) 118 Posthumius so disweaponed them, that he 
scarce left them Instruments to plough the earth. 
Diawench: see Dis- 7 a. 
t Diswe’re. Obs . Also dys-, -ware, -wary, 
-wenre. [f. Dis- 5 4* Were doubt, hesitation.] 
Doubt. Wythout diswere, without doubt, * ywis 7 : 
common as a metrical tag. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 25 I .ay J>° tenche opon a 
platere fayre, Do on fiat browet uithouten disware. c 1440 
Prom/. Tarn. 323/2 Dvswere, or dowte, dubittm. c 1450 
Ctrl'. Jlysf. 383 Seynt I non the Evangelist wrot and tauht, 
as I lere, In a bookcleped Apocriphun, wythoutyn dyswarv, 
r*450 Ilk. Curtasyc 436 in Babees Bk., Gromes palettis 
shyn fylc and make litcrc, ix fote on iengthe with-out dis- 


were. a 3500 H. Brereton Song, LadyJBessy (Way Promp. 
Par:'.), You promised .. To him to be both true and just, 
And now you stand in a disweare. 

Diswllip (dis|hwi-pl, v. nonce-sod. [f. Drs- 
ja + Whip ,£.] trans. To deprive of a whip. 
Hence Disv/M'pped fpl. a. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Fez’. II. 1. i, Is it neither restored 
Father nor diswhipped Taskmaster that walks there ? 

Diswig (diswi'g), v. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of a wig. 

3780 in Mrs. Delanys Corr. Ser. n. II. 533 They haddis- 
wigged Lord Bathurst. i86z Sala in Temple Bar Mag. II. 
22 She had publicly diswiggfcd the dancing-master. 

Diswrndow, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] trans. To 
deprive of windows. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Fey. III. v. v3i ; (1872) 20B Ghastly 
chateaus stare on you..disroofed, diswindowed. 

Diswing 1 (diswi-gl, v. rare. [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans. To deprive of wings. 

1837 Carlyle Diamond Necklace iii, Misc. Ess. (1872) 
Y- 142 A butterfly, now diswinged and again a worm, 
t Diswi*t, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 7 a 4- Wit j/).] 
trans. -To deprive of wit. Hence Diswrtted ppl. 
a., bereft of one’s wits, crazed. 

1599 T. M(oufet 1 SWavormcs 34 Diswitted dolts that 
huge things wonder at. 1627 Drayton Agincourl 121 
But ranne her selfe away alone . . As she had beene dts- 
wittedl 

■f Diswo'nt, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 4 - Wont 27.] 
traits. To render unaccustomed or unused ; to dis- 
accustom. Hence Distvo’nted ppl. a unwonted, 
unaccustomed, unusual. 

1600 Holland Lzvyxu.xxni. tin This diswonted voiage 
and unaccustomed expedition [itineris insplitf]. 1627-47 
Feltham Resolves 1. xvii. 58 Why should a diswonted un- 
kindnesse make me ingrate for wonted benefits ? 1634-5 
Brereton Trav. (Chetham 1844) 105 They inure them- 
selves to .. hardship, and will not diswont themselves. 

Dis wood (diswu'd), v. [f. Dis- 7 a 4- Wood sbl\ 
trans. To deprive of wood or trees. 

x6n Florio, Sbascare , to vnwood, to lope, to cut downe 
or fell wood, trees or branches, to diswood. 1878 G. R. L. 
Marriott tr. E. de Lavcleye's Prim. Property 82 Almost 
all the gorges, .are diswooded to a terrible extent. 

t DiswO’rkmansMp. Obs. nonce-wd. [Dis- 
9.] Bad or defective workmanship. 

1610 Heywood Abol. for Actors, Addr. to Printer (3612) 
62 When I would nave taken a particular account of the 
errata, the printer (of* Britaines Troy’] answered me hee 
would not publish his owne disworkemanship, but rather Jet 
his owne fault lye upon the necke of the author. 

t DiswoTship, sb. Obs. [f. Dis- 9 4- Wor- 
ship -rik] 

1 . The opposite df worship ; the withholding of 
esteem, regard, or honour ; dishonour, disgrace, 
discredit. 

a 1400-50 Alexander (E.E.T.S.) p. 280 Besechyng hat., 
by no maner of the delectacion he suffre me do pat thyng 
hat is ayen your profectez ne to my disworship. 1489 
Caxton Faytcs of A. 111/ ix. 186 It is the captaynes dys- 
worship whan suche felaweshe has chosen. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 395 Your vertue bathe done you more honour, 
then your fortune hathe wrought you disworship. 1644 Mil- 
ton Divorce 1. tv. 128 Adultery. ;a thing which the rankest 
politician would think it shame and disworship that his 
laws should countenance. 

b. with a and pi. : A disgrace, a dishonour. 

1465 Sm J. Paston in Past on Lett. No. 531. II. 245 
Wheche wer a gret dysworchep to my Lord. 1600 Holland 
LivyZZi (R.) It were a great disworship and shame even for 
them, that there should remaine in bondage any [etc.]. 

2 . Alleged term for a * company ’ of Scots. 

i486 Bk. Si. Albans F vij, A Disworship of Scottis, 

t Diswo’rsMp, v. Obs. [f. Dis- 6 + Worship 
v. or f. prec.] traits. The reverse of to worship ; 
to do 1 disworship * or dishonour to" ; to dis- 
honour. 

a 1450 lint, de la Tour (1868)76 This fals traitour wolde 
baue rmmshed and disworshipped me here. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 102/1 To Disworschippe, dehonorare. 1519 Horman 
Vulg. 59b, Nothyng..that shulde disworshyp or abate the 
laude of thy dedes. 1549 Covekdale Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. 
xii. 34 By the uncomlynesse of any parte, the whole body is 
diswurshypped. 2620 Healey St, Aug. Cttie of God 
176 Therefore was this godde dis-worshipped without the 
citty. 

Hence DiswoTsMpping vbl. sb ., dishonouring. 
1529 More Dyaloge 11. 633/2 Dyspytynge and dyswor- 
shyppynge of sayntys. 

t Dis wo *r shipful, a. Obs. [f. Disworship 
sb., after worshipful.] Fraught with disworship ; 
dishonourable. 

*539 1 avekncr Erasm. Prov. (1552) 29 [They] meruayled 
why he wolde take so vyle and dysworshypfuH an offyee 
upon hym [etc.]. 1564 Haward Eutropius iv. 46 Con- 

cluded a dysworshipfull peace wyth him. 
t Diswo*rth, v. Obs. rare, [Dis- 7 a.] trans. 
To deprive of worth ; to render worthless or un- 
worthy. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 1. ln.j xl. 126 Nothing more dis- 
worthes man than Cowardice. 

Disy, Disyn, obs. ff. Dizzv, Dizen. 
tDisye-llow, v. Obs . nonce-wd, [Dis- 7 a.] 
trans , To remove the yellow from ; to rid of jaun- 
dice. 

2585 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. x, Her crooked joynts (which 
long ere then, supported, scarcely stood) She brought unto 
a wallowing place, disiellowing so her bloud. . . 


tDi-sylla'be, diasyllabe, a. ois. ran 
[a. F. dissyllabe (16th c. in Godef. Supfi ): j_ 
disyllabus , a. Gr. SuxvWa&os of two syllables, (l. 
Di- 2 twice + ovXXa^Tj syllable. For spellisV 
next.] =Disyi,T,ABtc. . 

«i637_B. Jossos Eny. Gram. l.vu,'AU «rbes diswlfe 
ending in el, er, ry, and ish, accent in prima. 

Disyllabic, dissyllaMc (<bi-,disiht;ic) 
[a.- F'. dissyllabique '(t6th c.), f. L. disyllab-us (see 
prec. and -to) : after Syllabic. 

In this and the following related words, as ak> n 
trisyllable, etc., the non-etymological spellings <#«., /nk" 
•were originally taken over from French {dissyllabe, frdsjL’J 
etc.), in which, according to Darmesteter, the function cf the 
ss is *to express the hard sound of the s\ In Enrfaf 
irissy liable , though frequent in i7-i8th c., was earlf cor- 
rected in the Dictionaries and ' altered to trisyU&U. 
Dissyllable was universal in i7~i8th c. t and (app, either 
under the erroneous impression chat it contains, not ti* 
Greek prefix St*, but the word Sic, or from association «ra 
words in the Latin prefix dis*, as disseminate, dissmsh!:, 
dissonant, etc.), is still the spelling of the majority. Ik: 
classical scholars now prefer the etymological form.whidibu 
also been approved by the Philological Society.] # 
Consisting of two syllables. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 1. vii, In all nonces di- 
syllabic!;. 1812 Byron Waltz xiii, note. There are serin ! 
dissyllabic names. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope U'iikw Ms* 
ried iv, The postman’s speaking dissyllabic signal. iS;i 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 119 The elongation of th> 
vowel has in a few instances produced a disyllabic u ord «: 
of an did monosyllable. 

Disyllarincally, diss-, adv, [f. prec. 4 -si 
+ -L Y ^.] In a disyllabic manner ; as tiro sjjkblti. 

18^8 H. H. Vaughan Shaks. Readings 321 A word which 
is with us now simply a monosyllable, articulated byShaL- 
speare disyllabically.. 

Disylla'liify, . diss-, v. [f. L. disyllei-r, 
(see above) + -FY.] traits. — Disyllabize. So 
D isyllaLifica'tlon. 

1846 Worcester cites Christian Observer ( for botimosf.) 

Disyllabism, diss-. [f- as next + -iss: 
cf. F. dissyllabismei] Disyllabic character or 
state. 

1885 Encyci. Brit. XVIII. 774 {.PhiMcsr ) We do .not; |tl 
know that all dissyllabism, and even that all cpmptwity « 
syllable beyond a single consonant with following vo«., s 
not the result of combination or reduplication. _ 

Disyllabize, diss- (dai-, distiabstzl, s. 
[f. L. disyllab-us \ see Disvllabe ana * 1Z£ -J 
trans. To make disyllabic. . , 

1870 E. A. Abbott Shaks. Gram. § 484 Whether toe verd 
is dissyllabized, or merely requires a pause alterit, era * 
..be determined. x886 J. B. Mayor E"g* L) i :> 
Monosyllables, in which ‘r ’ follows a vowel, are oft 
syllabized in Shakespeare. , . 

Disy liable, dissyllable (dw-, 

sb. (a.) Also 6 dissill-, 7 dyssyll*. [f. 

in 1 6th c ..dissillabe (see above) ; after SvU . 

F. syllabe. For spelling, see DisyllabicJ 

A. sb. A word, or metrical foot, consist! a 

two syllables. ’ , , 0 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesic ii. xn[i]- (ArMja J jYaw 
monosyllables.. if they be tailed one to an ®f ’ v eo 
to a dissillable or polj'ssillable ye ought to alio ^ 
time that best serues your purpose and pi« a * ) . r^, 
most. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. ‘Rafter 

syllables by repeating the second Radical C ^ 
the last Vowel. 1874 Sweet Eng. jS3] 

ending in a vowel .. are almost al"’ a Y s J Jv toc^ 15 
Liddell & Scott Greek-Eng. Lex » ){r;< 

a disyllabic. 1887 Earle Ehilol. Etig. Te t 

The plural 'aches* appears as a disyllable 1 

Butler, and Swift. 1889 R. Zws 

p. xxvii, In the short ejegy to HortuJu w | t ^ a triqf- 

ends four times with a disyllable, four ti 

lable. 

B. as adj. = DiSYLliABiC. _ mO0UB( iedd 

X749 Numbers in Poet. Comp.il They are Q™„ L (ci j) 

two dissyllable Feet. 1824 il buUefi 

I. 348 Dissyllable nouns in er: as, LinKcr, u 
the accent on the former syllable. , rr pj. - 

Disyntlieme (dsisi-njifra). Ml *. 

+ Synthl-ue.] a system of P 0U P S n uc- 

• - • J ' ’ - formed of a cert"" ", 


each of the groups being iuiujm "" • w ; ce nrnong 
berof elements, so that each occurs jus 
all the groups. Thus I « 2, 2 » 3, 3 * p t. 5> 

disyntheme— -that is, one composed ° l ^ ena diqT' 
1879 Sylvester in An ter. Jrnl. r cV en odp> 

theme is formed by means ;of a ctncJ , ssAp 1 * 

will be resolvable into a pair of single s> _ 
other case. Ibid.,Duadicdispntnerje, J ea ch 
duads, w ith or without repetition, in ^ ^ 

occurs twice and no oftener. r , ^.4.. ^ f V 

Disyolre (disj\?"-k). ». ran. L‘' ,| ie yoke. 
v.] trans. To unyoke; 10 tad 

1847 Tennvscn Print. i«. '?7 nUYot c<t,f ' r,!tcl! ' 
leap the rotten pales of prejudice, Di ) 
custom. , .... fnnn. y 

Dit, sb. arch . Also 6 ditt. [ 

Spenser from ME. dit** Dite so.* * JvS5 ocis\* r '*: 
pronounced with short vowel, V^ x ' J ^ roeu-" 
with ditty. Thence in Hter -i 
composition ; a ditty: see d jj 

T5»o Spenser F. Q . ii. «. >3 * % r , 

lovely ditt. [cf. a 150* T. AT ' ^- . . bud- ‘'i'iPuep' 
(Arb.) 204 No songbul did p 0 eW*'ri-' 

toKS.\t*BwximPemfikr.MeMn»tn** 

dry^ san S a nuptial dit Right 5hn 5* 
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Bit (dit), v. Now only Sc. and dial* Forms ; l 
i dyttan, 3-4 dutte(n (/V), 3-6 ditt(e, 4-6 dytt, 
4- dit. Pa. 1. and pple. ditted, Sc. dittit ; also 
pa. t. 3 dutte ; pple. 4-9 dit, 5 dytt. [OE. dytlan 
to close, shut:— OTeut. type % duttjan, prob. f. 
*du/to n , OE. dotty a small lump, a clot, a plug: 
see Dot, Dottle. Cf. Fordit.] 

1 . irans. To stop up, close up, shut (an opening) ; 
to fill up (a hole or gap), lit. and Jig. 

triooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 53 Ongunnun 3 a farisei..his 
muS dyttan. c 1000 Ags. Ps. lvii. 4 Ahlic na“dran..seo 
. .dytteo hyre earan. c 2200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 109 We. , swo 
ditted )?e eare and noht ne hercniS. ctzoo Ormin 18633 
Oni^asn ^att IaJ;e lajredd folc Forr |>e3^re muj? to dittenn. 
a 1225 After. R. 82 Me schulde dutten [ v.r . dittenl his mucS 
..mid herde fustes. C 1340 Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1233 pe dor 
drawen & dit with a derf haspe. _ 1375 Barbour Bruce j 
vi. 168 The vpcom wes then Dittit with slayn hors and men. 
c 14.60 Tovnudey Myst. (Surtees) 194 Ayther has thou no 
wyttOr els ar thyne eres dytt. 1572 Satin Poems Reform. 
xxxiii. Lament. of Lady Scotl. 106 Dit the mouths of thame 
that sa dois speik. 1647 H. More Cu fid's Conflict lv. 
Philos. Poems 173 Foul sluggish fat ditts up your dulled eye. 
rti758 Ramsay Scots Prov. (1776) 77 When a’s in and the 
slap dit, Rise herd and let the dog sit. 1871 W. Alexander 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 140 Ye wud ’a keepit by the aut’ proerb 
that says, ‘ Dit your mou 1 wi your meat 

2 , To stop or obstruct the course or way of. 

a 1300 Cursor M.\ 1942 (Cott.) Wit nith and enst and iuel 
witt pe water wissing can he ditt. Ibid. 24003 (Cott.) Mi 
teres all mi sight )>ai ditte. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 
178 An Hep of Hermytes henten heom spades And doluen 
drit and donge to dutte honger oute. CT460 Tozvneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 14 Almost had myne breth beyn dit. 15x3 
Douglas AEneis v. xiii. 96 The riueris dittit with deid 
corsis wox reid. 18x8 Scorr Hrt. Midi, xxx, It .. 
sweeps away a’ my gude thoughts, and dits up my gude 
words. 

Bit, early form of Dite sb. Obs. composition. 

|] Bita (drta). [The native name.] The bark 
of a forest tree found in the Philippine Islands, 
Echites ( Alstonia ) scholar is. Usually dita-bark. 

1876 Pharmaceut. Jrnl. Ser. lit. VI. 142 Under the 
name ‘ Dita ’ the natives of the Philippines indicate the 
bark of the Echites scholaris, Linn. (Alstonia scholaris , 
Brown.), a stately forest tree. Ibid. The fame of dita 
bark as a remedy is of old standing, since in 1678 it was 
mentioned by Rheede and afterwards in 2741 oy Rum- 
phius. 2879 Watts Diet. CJtem. VIII. 688 Dita bark 
usually consists of irregular curved fragments from 40 to 
60 mm. long, 15 mm. wide and x mm. thick, covered exter- 
■ally with a thin leather-coloured cortical layer. 

Hence Ditaxnine (dbtamain), Ditaine (di*te|3in), 
Chern. [see Amine, -ine], the characteristic amine 
or alkaloid of dita-bark, PtC^lO^C^. . . 

2876 Pharmaceut. Jml. Ser. m. VI. 143 Ditain was pre- 
pared by Gruppe in a manner similar to that in which 
qui nine is prepared. 1879 Watts Did. Chan. VIII. 688 
Gorup-Besanez afterwards extracted from ditaln acrystallis- 
able substance which proved to be an alkaloid, but which. . 
he did not completely examine. Ibid., Ditamine is easily 
soluble in ether [etc.]. 

Bital (dsi'tal). [f. It. dito finger, after pedal : 
cf. It. ditale glove-finger, finger-stall, thimble.] 

The name given to a kind of stop to be pressed by 
the thumb, by which the pitch of a guitar- or lute- 
string can be raised by a semitone. ' Vital harp , an 
instrument invented by Edward Light' in 1798, and 
patented with improvements in 1816, intended to 
be an improvement of the guitar. It was fitted 
with 'ditals. 

18x6 Specif. E. Light's Patent No. 4041. 2 To the harp 
lute at present in use I apply certain pieces of mechanism 
which I call ditals or thumb keys. 2880 Grove Diet. Mus. 
s.v. Dital harp. Called ‘ ditals ’ or 4 thumb-keys in dis- 
tinction from ‘pedals' or ‘foot-keys'. 

Bitanie, -ny, ditayne, obs. ff. Dittany. 

+ Dita'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. ditare to 
enrich, f. dives, dit - rich.] Enrichment. 

16x2-15 Bp. Hall. Contempt., N. T. 1. v. After all the 
presents of these eastern worshippers who intended rather 
homage, than ditation, the blessed virgin comes, in the forme 
of poverty, with her two doves. 16x5 T. Adams Lycanthropy 
29 They grudge not the Merchants wealth, nor envy the 
ditation of Lawyers. 2659 Feltham Countries Re- 

solves, etc. (1677) 60 War.. the worlds ruine.ds to them 
prosperity and Ditation. 

Bitch, (ditj), sbA Forms : 1-3 die, 2-7 dich(e, 
4-6 dycli(e (4 dicche), 5-7 ditche (6 deche, 
dyteh), 6- ditch. [OE. die , which has also given 
Dike, q.v. 

The analogy of other words, e.g. ME. like, lichc, (dead) 
body, like, liche, adj., -rik, -riche, suffix in kittrik, kytte- 
riche, etc., ik, ich, I, pik, piche , pitch, s/ike, siiche, stitch, 
leads us to expect dike as the northern, dick as the southern 
xepr. of OE. die. The ME. evidence favours this; but in 
modern use, both forms occur in nearly all parts of the 
country, with various differentiation of meaning. Gener- 
ally, ditch is a hollow channel or deep furrow, wet or dry, 
hut in some parts (see sense 4) it is an embankment or raised 
fence; usually dike or dyke is a bank or wall, hut in many 
parts it is a wide and deep channel for running water. The 
existence of dick or deck in this sense in Kent, Sussex, and 
other southern counties, is remarkable. The use of dike, 
dyke , for a sea-wall or embankment in the eastern counties, 
may possibly have been introduced from Holland 1 cf. the 
title Dike-gravf..] 

1 . An excavation narrow in proportion to its 
length ; a long and narrow hollow dug in the 
ground ; the trench or fosse of a fortification, etc. 


[847 — c 1205 see Dike sb. 1.] 1045 Charter Eadweard 

in Cod. Dipl. IV. 98 (written after 1200) Of Sam paefe 
on Sane greatan pom 3 e stynt wi <5 Grimes die; andlang 
fcere diche on <Jone haran bom. a X200 Moral Ode 41 pes 
riche Men weneS bon siker purh walle and purh diche. 
c 2205 Lay- 25900 pa dich wes idoluen seoue vet depre. 
c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 55/70 He wende and hudde him in a 
Dich. ^ c 2340 Cursor M. 9809 (Trin.) A deep diche [z/.rr. 
dik, dick) is pere aboute. c 1430 Lydg. Bocltas in, 94 a, 
Cincinnatus. .Made dyches to geat his Sustenaunce. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vi# cli. 138 He also.. made a famous dyke 
atwene Walys and the vtter bondys of Mercia.. the which, 
to this day, is namyd Offedych. 1553 Eden Treat. Nezvc 
Ittd. (Arb.) 13 They moued neare vnto the trenche or ditche 
of thecastell. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. v. ii. 57 Rather a 
ditch in Egypt Be gentle graue vnto me. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. v. vii. (1S45I 324 One must search the Ditches 
amongst Briars and Weeds.. to find Medicinable Herbs. 
1776 Gibbon Deck F. (1846) I. i. 17 The rampart, .was . . 
defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as well as in 
breadth. 2829 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 3 The most 
impregnable fences I ever met with, and blind ditches, six 
feet deep, to„half the fields. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
IV. 136/2 The ditch of a permanent work provides the earth 
to form the rampart. 

b. Salt-making {Cheshire). See qnot. 

. 2884 Cheshire Gloss., Ditch , salt - making term. The 
space in the ‘hot-house’ between two raised flues for 
putting lump salt in to complete its stoving and drying. 

2. esp. Such a hollow dug out to receive or con- 
duct water, esp. to carry off the surface drainage of 
a road, a field, etc. 

On the borders of fields, etc., often serving the double 
purpose of carrying off surface water, and of forming an 
effective protective fence. The latter purpose is in marshy 
ground often served by a ditch alone, but elsewhere usually 
in combination with a hedge. 

1297 R- Glouc. (1724) 409 Alle be wateres. .aboute be 
toun b er e, And dyches ana puttes, rede of blode were. 
c 1305 St. Kertelm 364 in E. E. P. (1862) 57 bis bodL.in a 
foul dich me drou3 In pe fouleste bat beTe was ne3. 23. . 
E. E. A Hit. P. A. 606 He lauez hys gyftez as water of 
dyche. 2484 Caxton Fables of AEsop 11. ii. There were 
frogges wniche were in dyches andpondesat theyre lyberte. 
2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. lix. 
222 b, There was cast about the same a Caue or Ditch, 
which alwaies was full of water. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 687 All these Cocytus hounds. .With muddy 
Ditches, and with deadly Weeds. 2756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters II. 240 The overflowings of this spring fill all the. , 
ditches with a light, pale ochre. 2845 James A. Neil vii, 
Ditches enough to drain the sea. 2881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Ditch , an artificial watercourse, flume, or canal, to 
convey water for mining. A flume is usually of wood ; a 
ditch, of earth. 

b. Extended rhetorically to any watercourse or 
channel, including those of natural formation. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 27 7 Thy 
maister durst not haue sent me These words, were if not 
for that broad ditch [Le. the English Channel] betweene 
him and me. 1608 E. Grimstone Hist. France (1611) 364 
That great ditch of the sea is sufficient to distinguish these 
two Monarchies. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 252 
This branch., is much about the rate of the ditch or channel 
of Pisa at Livorne. 1842 Dickens Avter. Notes 11. iv, The 
Mississippi .. an enormous ditch sometimes two or three 
miles wide, running liquid mud. 2874 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) II. 432 Across the rude rushing muddy ditch, the 
Mississippi. 

+ 3 . Any hollow dug in the ground ; a hole, pit, 
cave, den. Obs. 

c 1275 Passion of our Lord 80 in O. E. Misc. 30 Hit is 
Jwrite bat myn hus is bede hus icleped. And ye beouene 
dich hit habbeb y-maked. _ C1320 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 1279 
The wise man dede make a dich, Ful of lim and of pich, That 
yif he agen wald come, That thetraitour sscholde bi nome. 
2340 Ay cub. 57 pe tauerne is a dich to pieues. c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush. 76 Make a dyche, and yf the moolde 
abounde And wol not in agayn, it is fecounde, 24. . Voc. in 
Wr.-Wfdcker 584 Fovea, a dyche. 

4 . A bank- or motmd formed by the earth 
thrown up in digging a hollow or trench ; an em- 
bankment; = Dike 5, 6. Now only dial. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 1301 [They] brake downe those 
inclosures, and cast downe ditches. 2590 R. Payne Descr. 
Irel. (1841) 9 Let the slope side of your ditch be towardes 
your warraine. 263S A. Riding Rec. IV. 36 Stopping the 
highway by casting upp a great ditche. 2666 in Picton 
L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 3*5 Roger Bushell shall throwe 
down that new ditch hee hath made. 2880 Antrim <$• 
Dcnvn Gloss., Ditch , a fence, generally of earth. 2892 
E. J. Hardy in Sund. Mag. Sept. 600 It is not true, then, 
that [in Malta] the mosquitoes are so large that they sit on 
ditches and bark at you- 

5 . Phrases. To fall or lead into a ditch ; to die in 
a ditch. The last ditch , the last line of defence ; 
to die in the last ditch , to die, resisting to the last 
(see Die vA 3) ; so to be driven to the last ditch , 
i. e. to the utmost extremities. To lay {put) under 
the ditch (U.S.), to intersect with ditches so as to 


irrigate. 

C2380 Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. II. 25 Foolis and sinful 
men lede o>er foolis into (x= diche. 13 Sz—JITntl. xv. 14 
3if a blynd man Jeue ledynge to a blynd man, bothe 
fallen doun in to the diche. c 1440 Gala Rom. bci-. 336 
(Had MS.) The stiward is fallyn in Inn oivne diche, by he 
right wisdom of god. 1683 Buhnet tr .Mores UtoMa 
(1684) 30, I. .shew him the Ditch into which he will fall, if 
he is not aware of »t. * 7*5 To die in the last ditch [see 

Die v. 1 3I 2798 in Proc. Amer.Aniiq . See. IX. in. 324 In 
War We [Citizens of Westmoreland, Virginia] know but 
one additional Obligation, To die in the Last Ditch or 
uphold our Nation. *82* T. Jefferson Writ. (1892) I 222 
A government, .driven to the last ditch by the universal call 
for liberty. 2874 BLACKtE Self Cult. 48 He who abstains 


from it [whisky] . .will never die in a ditch. 2890 Spectator 
29 Mar. 426/1 Although the discussion will be harassing, 
the resistance will not be to the last ditch. 2892 Harper's 
Mag. June 93/x Three-fifths of it [the soil] can belaid under 
the ditch. Ibid. 95/r This scheme looks forward to putting 
30,000 acres under the ditch. 

0 . allrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., 4 Of, be- 
longing to, found in, working at, a ditch as ditch- 
back, -bank, - bottom , 'dog, -labourer, -side, -work, 
-world, b. * Of the quality of a ditch, dirty, vile, 
worthless as ditch constable, c. objective, as 
ditch-digger, d. Special combs.; ditch- delivered 
pa. pple., brought forth in a ditch ; ditch- drawn, 
drawn from a ditch; ditch measure, see quot. 
1670, and Perch. Also in various names of plants 
growing in ditches, as ditch-bur, Xanthium 
strumarium ; ditch-down, the reed-mace, Typha 
lati folia ; ditch -fern, Osmtutda regalis \ ditch- 
grass (U.S.), Ruppia maritima ; ditch-reed, 
Phragmites communis. Also Ditch-water. 

2869 Lonsdale Gloss,, * Ditch -back, a fence. *776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) III. 527 White Dead 
Nettle. On rubbish, cornfields, and *ditch-banks. 1548 
Turner Names of Hcrbcs 81 Xanthium is called in english 
*Dichebur or Clotbur. 2608 Middleton Mad World v. 
ii. Wks. (Bullen) III. 350 I’ll make you an example for all 
*ditch constables. _ 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 31 Birth- 
strangled Babe, *Ditch-deliuer’d by a Drab. 1605 — Lear 
hi. iv. 238 Poore Tom, that, .swallowesthe old Rat, and the 
*ditch-Dogge. 2612 Cotgr., Typhe , water-Torch, Cats- 
tayle, Reed Mace, *Ditch Downe, the marsh beetle or 
pestle. 2889 Sat. Rez<. 23 Mar. 335/2 The *ditch-drawn 
missiles they fling about them. 14.. MS, Gloss. Sloane 
5 fol. 40b in Saar. Leechdorns lll. 321 *Diche fern, Osinunda. 
2869 Blackmore Lorna D . iv, Here was no “ditch-labourer. 
2670 J. Smith Eng. Improv. Reviv’d 25 If the fence be 
measured by Wood, Hedge, or “Ditch measure, allowing 18 
foot to the PercH. c 2440 Gesta Rom. viu. 21 (Harl. MS.) 
The fond kny^t thei cast in a “dich place. 2843 Zoologist I. 
100 By “ditch-sides and mill-pond streams. 2562 Phaer 
sEncid ix. Aa iij b, Doth “dichworks giue them pryde ? 
2890 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 3/1 Frogs and minnows, .and all 
the wonderful, mysterious “ditch-world that children love ! 
Bitch, sb.~ : see under Ditch v. 2 
Bitch (dit/), vA [f. Ditch sbA OE. had dlcian, 
but this would regularly give dike : cf. l/cian , like.] 

1 . intr. To construct a ditch or ditches. 

2377 Langl./\ PI. B. xix. 232 Somme he taugte to tilie to 
dyche and to thecche. 24. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 584 Fosso, 
to dyche. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 123 It is lesse cost.. to 
quyekeset, dyche, and hedge, than to haue his cattell goo 
before the herdeman. 2776 J. Q. Adams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 195 The practice, .of ditching round about our enemies. 
2860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 324 They 
are ferried over the Atlantic, and carted over America, to 
ditch and to drudge. 

2 . trans. To surround with a ditch ; to cast a 
ditch about, around, esp. for the purpose of defence, 
fortification, or fixing a boundary. 

13.. K. Alt’s. 2658 That cite was.. Wei y-walled, and well 
y-dyched. 0386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1028 The circuit. .a 
myle was aboute, Walled of stoon, and dyched al witoute. 
2520 Caxton' s Citron. Eng. vn. 118 b/2 He made.. a fayre 
towne of pavylyons, and dyched them all aboute. 2523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 123 Seuerall closes and pastures, .the 
whiche wolde be wel quyekesetted, dyched, & hedged. 
2548 Hall Chroru, Hen. VIII (an. 22) 77 b, The Campe 
was. .ditched rounde aboute. 2670 Milton Hist. Eng. it. 
(1851) 42 Towns then in Britain were only Wooddy places 
Ditch’t round. 2788 Filey Inclos.Act 24 The several parcels 
of land . . shall be inclosed, hedged, ditched, or fenced. 
2848 Petrie tr. A.S. Chron. 80 They ditched the city around 
[ anno 1016 bedicodon Jn* burn utanj. 

3 . To dig ditches or furrows in for purposes ol 
drainage or irrigation ; to provide with ditches. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 153 The erthe..men it delve and 
diche And eren it with strength of plough. *565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, A grunt fossione concidere . . to trench or ditch 
the grounde to avoyde water. 2598 Barret Theor. IVarres 
iv. i. 99 Whether the countrey be stony, plaine field, or 
ditched. 2747 Franklin Let. Wks. 1887 II. 80 Eighty acres 
[of meadow], forty of which had been ditched and mowed. 
1837 Howitt Run Life n. iii. (2862) no Set two men to 
ditch the five roods. 2837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 
325 Papa said he might be compelled to ditch rice fields, but 
he never would undertake to teach children again, 
b. To cut furrows in (stone). 

1865 Morn. Star 18 Apr., It is driven by manual power, 
and is intended for cutting or * ditching ’ the stone in the 
quarry* ^ 

f 4 . intr. Of the earth : To become ditched ; to 
open up into furrows or chasms. Obs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/1 There cam a woman which 
meruaylled moche how therthe claue & dyched by hit self 
onelye by the touch yng of the holy mannes Staffe. 

5 . To clean out, scour (a ditch) ; to cast up and 
repair (the banks of a ditch or hedge). 

2576 Act 18 Eliz. c. jo . _§ 4 All and euery person and 
persons that shall not repaire, diche, or scoure any hayes, 
fences, diches, or hedges adioyning to any high way. Ibid. 

1 6 Upon paine of forfeiture . . for euery rod not 50 ditched 
and scoured xii.d. 2874 R. ‘Jefferies in Toilers of 
Field (1893) 95 The Master has given him a hedge to cut 
and ditch. [2888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. } Dik , 

. .to make good the sjdes and top of a hedge, which in this 
district is usually a high bank ; i.e.to throw up the parings 
upon the top.) 

0 . trans. To throw- into or as into a ditch ; esp. 
in U.S., to throw (a train) off the line or track. 

1877 J. A- Allen Amer. Bison 470 After having trains 
ditched twice in one week, conductors learned to have., 
respect for the idiosyncrasies of the buffalo. 2882 Philad. 
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Rec. No. 343S. i A.. train .. struct a drove of cattle. .on 
Saturday. The engine was ditched and turned on its side. 

7 . To ditch in , out : to enclose, or shut out, by 
means of a ditch ; to ditch up— 2. 

1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 96 The more vnreasonable Is 
theyr dede whiche woulde ditche vp those feeldes priuatly 
for ther owne profyt. 1553 Latimer Serai, f Rent. (1845) 
2S2 Indeed they ought regere . . Not as they will themselves : 
but this regere must be hedged in and ditched in. 1630 
R. Johnson's Ifingd. ty Comvtw. 39 To hedge and ditch out 
their incroaching neighbours. ' 

Hence Di'tched fpl. a., furnished with a ditch ; 
also with adz/., as ditched-in , enclosed with a ditch. 

. 1810 Spending Mag. XXXV. 139 Four-mile heats.. over 
the new ditched-in Course. 1895 United Service Mag. July 
430 The ditched parapet. 

Bitch, *>. 2 dial. Also deech. fOE. dican , 
ME. dechc to smear, daub : app. unknown to the 
other Teutonic langs. It is notable that this verb, 
used in OE- and in modem dialects, is known to us, 
during the intervening 900 years, only in the 15th c. 
transl. of Palladius on Husbandry : see Deche. 
The modern ditch shows a recent shortening of(f) to 
(i).] trans. To smear, daub, plaster, impregnate, esp. 
with dirt which hardens and becomes * ingrained *. 

a iooo, c 1420 [see Decke v,], 1790 \V. Marshall Midi. 
Counties Gloss, (E. D. S.) Ditch , to stick to, as the 
clamminess of mow-burnt hay sticks to the cutting knife. 
r8 60 ( Nortkamptonsk. ) 1 His face and bands are ditched 
with dirt.’ ^ 1872 Besakt & R 1 c eAVo dy- Money Mortiboy 
xxi, Smearing his coarse hands with spirits, to get off the 
dirt with which they were ditched. x88x Leicester Gloss, 
s.v M The touch-'ole were reg’lar ditched up. 1896 Academy 
29 Feb. 378/3 Deech' t. 
b. intr. for rcjl. 

x88x Leicester Gloss^ Ditch, .to get dirty; filled with dirt. 

1 My hands never ditch i.e. the dirt does not get grained 
into them so that it will not wash off. * 

Hence Ditch sb. 2 dial, ‘dirt grained into the 
hands, or in cracks, crevices, etc.* (. Leicester Gloss.). 

1847-78 Halliwell, Ditch , grimy dirt. i88t Leicester 
Gloss, s.v., I want to get off the ditch. 

Ditcher (di-tjai). [f. Hitch vP + -er L] 

X. One who makes and repairs ditches. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 2x1 (Matz.) Dichers, 
delverys, that greet travaylle endure. 1464 Mann. Cf 
Housek. Exp \ 261 My mastyr payed to John Wodeman, 
the dycher, iij.s. iiij.d. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 33 There 
is no ancient Gentlemen, but Gardiners, Ditchers and Graue- 
makers; they hold vp Adams Profession. 1730 Swift 
Pcuicgyrick on Dean 156 Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner, 
bally. 1848 Mill Pot. Econ. 1. ii. § 1 The hedgers and 
ditchers who made the fences .. for the protection of 
the crop. 

2 . A machine used to make ditches ; a ditching- 
machine. 

1862 Times 12 June, In addition to the agricultural 
machines., a ditcher, which will cut a ditch of any depth or 
width, lift out the earth, and deposit it in any given place. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 711 A rotary ditcher. 

attrib . 1887 Sci. Amer. 30 July 74/1 A combined culti- 
Vator and potato digger . . It has a plow or ditcher shovel 
formed from a plate of metal. 

3 . (See quot. 1S90.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 1/2 In time of war the 
* ditchers’ would be bound to coal.. at Sierra Leone. 1890 
Hew Rev. Feb. 153 Steamers specially built for the passage 
of the Suez^ Canal, and hence called ‘ Ditchers \ 
Bitching (di'tjiq) , vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f -ING 1.] 
The action of the verb Ditch, a. The making 
and repairing of ditches. 

CX380 Wvclif Serrtt. Sel. Wks. I. 28 For dichying and 
begging and delvynge of tonnes. 2523 Fitzherb. Hush. 
§ 123 In quickesettynge, dychynge and hedgynge. 1767 A. 
Young Farmed s Lett, to People 245 When the ditching is 
done, the next work is to land-drain the whole fields. 3868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. xii. (1876) 159 Rough draining, ditching, 
and ridging were used in wet soils, 
b. Sculpture. (See quot.). 

1886 Pall Mall G. j June 14/1 On being asked the way 
he prepared his models he continued first draw the sub- 
ject in crayon . . ana then transfer the lines to clay. Then 
I begin an operation known as * ditching/ which consists of 
digging up around the outlines of the figures and objects 
until they stand out in rough relief. 

C. Comb., as ditching-machine, - plough , -tool. 
1B74 Knight Diet. M eck., Ditching-plow, a plow having a 
-? 1 r ^ tt,n S drains and trenches, and means- 


for lifting the ®arth and depositing it at the side or sides of the 
excavation.^ x8So J. W. Hill Illttstr. Guide Agric. Implern. 
500 howlers ditching machine. .for opening wide drainage 
or irrigation ditches. 

Drtclilesa, a. [f. Ditch r 6 .i + -less.] With- 
out a ditch. 

3876 T. Hardy EthelberlaixZ^o') 27 The glazed high-road 
which stretched, hedgeless and ditchless, .lying like a riband 
unrolled across the scene. 189a A. G. Lee lift. Columbus 
(Ohio) I, 29 Skirted by a ditchless wall of earth and stone. 

Drtclllike, a. [f. as prec. + Like ai] Like 
or resembling a ditch. 

a 1743 Savage London 4- Bristol (R.), Thy cliffs a ditch- 
like river laves, Rude as thy rocks and muddy as thy waves. 
1B90 Cold re wood Colonial Re/’. (1891) 185 A sombre water- 
course, the ditchlike banks of which dropped perpendicularly 
through the day. 

Di*tch-wa-.ter. The stagnant, stale, or foul 
water which collects in a ditch. Chiefly in the 
phrases : t as digue as d. (sec Djgne 4) ; + as light 
(i.e. easy) as d . ; as dull as d. 

c *394 /’. PI. Crcde 375 pey ben digne as dicli water }>at 
dogges in baytef>. c 1425 Craft Hombryttge (E. E. T. S.) 16 


pen worch forth in J»e oJ>er figurys till J>ou come to f>e ende, 
for it is Iyght as dyche water % 1839 Shelley Cenciii. i. 67 
Ditch water, and the fever-stricken flesh Of buffaloes. 1844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports <5- Adv. Scotl. (1855) 17 The people 
..are as ‘dull as ditch-water’. 3893 G. Travers Mona 
Maclean I. 203, I find them dull as ditch-water. 

attrib. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 295 In virtue 
of their freckled ditch water faces. 

Hence Di’tcliwaterly adv. = 1 as ditch-water 5 
(see above) ; Di-tchwa : tery a., of the quality of 
ditch-water, dull as ditch-water; whence 3 >i*tch- 
wa-teriness. ( notice-xuds .) 

1840 Frasers Mag. XXI. 29 If it be so prepared as to be 
piquant, then, it is of small consequence what may be its 
ditch-wateriness. 3859 Sala Gas-light § D. xxiv. 270 How 
wofully tired, and ditchwaterly dull they look. 

Brtchy, a. [f. Hitch sb. 1 4- -y L] Of the nature 
of a ditch ; abounding in ditches or deep furrows. 

1786 T. Twining in L. Twining Recrcat. «$• Studies (x88i) 
135 If the Seine were a little less ditchy. 1888 Bradford 
Cycle Co. Prospectus 2 The very pleasant swinging sensa- 
tion one feels when riding ditchy roads, - is wonderful com- 
pared to the bumping.. on an ordinary-type safety. 

+ Bite, sb. Obs. (After 1 500 only Sc.) Also 5 
dete, dit, 5-6 dyt(e, Sc. dyit. [a. OF. dit (1 2th c. 
in Littre) saying, speech L. dicl-um that which is 
said, saying, word, f. dvcirre to say ; cf. Hict. (The 
final e was app. a phonetic expedient to indicate 
the length of the i ; but in some 1 5th c. instances, 
it is difficult to say whether diie stands for this, or 
for ditty. See also Hit j/\] 

1 . Something indited or composed and put in 
writing ; a composition, writing ; a written mes- 
sage, letter, { passage etc. To put in dite ; to 
put in writing, put on record. 

3340-70 Alex. <5- Dind. 839 Sone sente he again his sel & 
his lettrus . . To dindimus J>e dere king b at P e dite radde. 
c 342s Wyntoun Cron. vm. xix. x Here Wyntown poyntis in 
J>is Dyte Quhat he gert of Jus Tretis wryt. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 540 Maister Jhone Blayr..That fyrst compild in 
dyt the Latyne buk Off Wallace lyff. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. I. 474 In haist ane epistill he gart write . . contenand 
this same dyte. 3578 Ps. cvi. in Scot. Poems 16I/1 C. II. 207 
Thy magnitude I will it put in dyte. 

2 . A composition in poetic form, or intended to 
be set to music ; a song, a ditty. 

. a 1323 Prose Psaltcrxxx ix [xi], 4 And lie laide gode worde 
in my mouj>e, dite to our Lord [Vulg. carmen Deo nostro), 
c 3386 ? Chaucer Balade op Compleynt 16 Beseching you . . 
Taccepte in worth this lit el povre dyte. 02470 Henry 
Wallace xi. 2431 All worth! men at redys this ruraH dyt, 
Blaym nocht the buk. 1567 Satin . Poems Reform, in. 156 
Sho the cause is of my wofull dyte. 

3 . Manner or mode of composition; form of 
speech ; diction, language. Sc. 

0x4*5 Wyntoun Cron. iv. Pro!. 3 A Tretys made to be 
publik, Fourme of dyte and fay re spekyng. 3535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 4 The kingis grace I knaw is nocht per- 
fite In Latyn toung, and namelie an sic dyte It wilbe tedious 
. .To reid the thing he can nocht vnderstand. 1549 Ccmfd. 
Scot. vi. 68 The qubilk dreyme i sal reherse in this gros dyit. 

4 . Clamour, vociferation, rare . 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5788 Cloudis with the clamour claterit 
aboue, Of the dit & pe dyn, pat to dethe went. Ibid. 11946 
The dyn & the dite was dole for to here. Ibid. 3347, 8680. 
t Bite, v. Obs. Also 5-6 dyt(e. [a. OF. diter, 
earlier ditier (12th c. in Hatz.-Harm.), to write, 
compose L. dictdre t freq. of dicere to say, tell 
(see Dictate), mod.F. dieter. Perh. in some cases 
aphetic form of e7idite t Indite. After 1500 mainly 
Sc. In early examples often difficult to distinguish 
from Dight.tl, senses 3, 2, 6 .] 

L trans: To compose or put in words (a set 
speech, poem, or writing) ; to indite. (Also 
absol.) 

a 1 3 OQ . S a t- People Kildare xiv. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Worp hit wer hat he wer king pat ditid his trie hi n S- c 3440 
Promp. Parv. 323/2 Dytyn or indytyn letters and speche, 
dicta, c 1450 ^Henryson Mor. Fab. 36 So different are 
they in properties.. My cunning is excluded for to dyte. 
*535 Coverdale Ps. xliv. r My hert is dytinge of a good 
matter. 1549 Compi. Scot. x. 82 Quhou beit that the said 
poietical beuk be dytit oratourly. 3603 Jas. I in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. See. 1. III. 80, 2 suspecte ye have rather written 
then dyted it. 

2 . = Dictate, a. To utter or pronounce to a 
person (what he is to write), b. To prescribe, 
lay down, impose, order. 

The first quot. is doubtful ; it may belong to Dight v. 2. 

. a 1400-50 Alexander 3462 A^t daies all bedene he dites 
m his pistill For reuerence of Rosan to revell & halowe. 
3536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 196 Origenes, ar.c 
singular man.. with sa properant ingine, that he wald dite 
fastar than sevin practicians might suffice to write. 3563 
Davidson Ansu’. Kennedy in/ Vcd r. Soc . Misc. (1844) 201 
That quhilk the Haly Spirit dytit to them. <11598 R. 
Rollock Whs. (1844) II, ix. 103 Pilate insisted earnestly 
to get Jesus, whom his conscience dited to be innocent, set 
free. 1643 R. Baillie Lett. ymls. (1842) II. 71 Dr. 
Strong dytes..his notes on the hard places of Scripture. 

3 . To summon, indict. 

. C1440 Promp . Par:'. 123/2 Dytyn or indytyn for trespace, 
fgdicto. 03450 Hf.nryson Mor. Fab. 43 Ane S chi ref stout 
" bilk . . hes with him ane cursed assyse about, And dytes 
all the poore men vpon land. ? a 1500 Thrie Priests Pebtis 
(Jam.) Thay dyte your Lords, and herj-is up your men. 
*775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opinions (1783* I. 357 The grocer 
■ ^* tc ffiem for a nuisance. 

Bite, obs. form of Dight, Ditty. 


f Diiiement 1 . Obs. [f. Dite v . + -mekt : cf, 
OF. dilement (L. type *dictamenlum ) ; but mh. 
often aphetic f. inditement , Indictment.] 

1 . A written or spoken composition; -DrrEjf. 

j. Sc. . “ 

3556 Lauder Tractate 530, 1 wald beseik 3our Maiestek 
My dytement did 30V not displeis. 3562 WinJet Cert. 
Tractates iii. Wks. 1888 I. 25 Ane form of dilement nuii 
for caus of exercise and priuat studie, as vs is to be in sculk 
1629 Moore of Rowallan True Crucifix 22 (Jam.) Winch 
holy ditements. .Might serve his glorious image to presea 
b. Inditing; dictation. Sc. 

*599 Jas. I. BacriA. Awpov. 8 Some of them [apocryphe 
books] are no wais like the ditement of the Spirit of God. 

2 . A summons, an indictment. 

a 3308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 198 That sell asse, Tht 
trespasid no3t, no did no gilte.rin the ditement was i-pik 
1502 Ptnmpton Corr. 271 Anthony Cliforth gave in the bill 
of dytement against my sone. 

f Drtement A Obs. rare, [for *dighlmait, f. 
Dight v. + -ment.] That with which one is 
f dight ’ or arrayed ; raiment, array. 

2603 Harsnet Pop. Imfost . 93 These Priests ditement} 
being severally so many infernal serpents and scorpions ta 
sting and bite the Devil. 

t Di*ter. Obs. Also 4-5 -our, 5 -ar. [ME. (and 
AF.) ditour— OF. diteor, dit or, ditur author, com- 
poser, public. crier, etc. L. dicldtdr-em (see Dic- 
tator agent-n. f. dietdre : see Dite v. Put in 
sense 1, peril, a direct deriv. of the vbj 

1 . One who indites ; author, writer, composer. 

2388 Wyclif Esther viii. 9 The dyteris and writerisoftbt 

kyng weren clepid. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xxiii. 1 A 
pleasaunt dyter of songes of Israel. 2585 A nimadv. Ktrl 
m J. Melviil's Diary (1842) 234 For the Saxt Act, tee 
dytter thairof apeires to be verie cairfull. 

2 . An orator, rhetorician. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 373 Advoketes and & 
toures [oral ores). Ibid. III. 163 Of bis happe spebcp a 
dytour \Caxt. or ret^rlyc^’on, ortg. exclamator quiaart,] 

3. A summoner, inrlicter. 

2303 R. Brunne Haitdl. Synne 338 What sbal we seycf 
J»ys dytours . . bat for hate a trewman wyl endyte. 
Judicium (1822) 6 Of backbytars and fals quest dytars. 

Biter, obs. form of Dighteb. 

, Ditetragonal (daitftne-gonal), a. Cryst. [i- 
Dl- - 1 + Tetragonal.] Having eight angles, o 
which the first, third, fifth, and seventh, are cqaal 
to one nnother, and the second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth, also erjnal to one another, but those of the 
one set not equal to those of the other; as ane 
tetrag07ial pyramid or prism. Cf. DlHKAOOSM. 

1879 RuTLCy Study Rocks x. 109 The form as»nw , «i 
leucite is a combination of a di-tetragonal pyramia.. 
tetragonal pyramid. 1895 Story- Maskelyne Cry / v 
v. § 2x2. 129 When the symmetr)’ is complete it 
tetragonal. Ibid. vii. § 200. 248 llie ditetragonal p • 9 

t Bi-tetrahe‘dral, a. Cyst. Obs. [tw- 
1 + Tetkahedkal.] Haring the form of a 
hedral prism with dihedral summits. 

2805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 203 “ ■SP j, 
a four-sided prism, bevelled on the extremities. • 
pi-tetrahedral tremolite. 

* Biteyne, obs. form of Dittany. 

Bith, dib, obs. form of Death. n 2 

Dithallious (daipie-lias), a. Chcm. [• ' 

+ Tuallious (f. Thallium + -ous).]_ App 
to thallious salts which contain two equiva 
thallium. See Thallious. , !n 

tB68 Watts Did. Chcm. V. 7 5S Th* ” 

Powncs' Chcm. (ed. n) 4»3 Dirhallioiu orthi aph° P “ , 

. Dithecal (dsiJn'Hl), a. Oct. [f.asn»t+-'H 
= next. , 

2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dithpcal anthers, ^ 

the septa between the two loculi of each a . 0R |y. 

been absorbed, so that there are two cells _ r 

Dithecous (daiju'kas), a. h 
Hi- 2 twice + Ot^kt] case + -OHS.] Consi 0 
cells or small recegtaclcs ^ w, ®^“ r ; onM t anthw >> 


Dl- 2 twice + Otjkt) case + 
cells or small receptacles 
2880 Gray Struct. Rot. yi. § 6. 254 

two-celled, bilocular, or dithecous. „ TnFtS^-J 

Ditheism (dai-ff/is’in). [f - Di- - • + *' u , m; 
Belief in tivo supreme gods; religi . j n . 

esp. the belief in two independent antag l ^ 

ciples of good and evil, as tn loroz* x ^ 
Manicheism. Also applied (contro ..j^j 

forms of belief in which it is nsser e /;« l 

that Jesus Christ is not of one . s Jl^ s . a ? n .v n . 
the Father, as in Arianism and Socmi* ^ ^ 
Syst. 1. iv. 5 1 J d ard r- 
ipinion of two *} 

aV rtmt. Ckru,, ^ Pj. 


icciic, , - n fan** -- 

,or,t s o s&. b . 


3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. r 
mentioned Ditheism, or opinion c 

evil one. 3719 Water land r /»*•• r uhri««* ct . *'’ 

The common Answer to the C Ante-Ni^^/^d 
theism, as well of the Post-Nicene, a l^itntain. 


was, that there is but one 


all ; not in respect of Authority 1 
1854 Milman La/. Chr. J. 45 H 


fcallistus. .horjw pi- 

charge on one side of Patripassianisrn,®” 'fir-p 

theism. 189s A. C.' Haablam m iCt hc. ^ 

066 The Father and the Son are . ..one in At0OecM t, 
in their purpose. . If we are to reui I Hthehni. . 

must put aside ali idea of 2 J-Tll 

Ditlieist (dai'Jajist). 

who holds ihe doctrine of Dmiu™- Thrt'Jy 

1678 Cudivoktii Intell. Ry sl - ,‘,'iineti of c, ®“ * 
theists . . had it not been for thu banner. 


DITHEISTIC. 
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DITTANDER. 


never have asserted any more principles or gods than one. 
x^aoWATERLAND Eight Serin. Pref. 36 They ao by. . Implica- 
tion, tho‘ not in Intention, make two supreme Gods ; and 
consequently are practical Ditheists. 

Bitheistic (daujwjrstik), a. [f. prec. + - 10 .] 
Of or pertaining to ditheism. So Dithei'stical a. 
1678 Cudworth /«/W 7 . Syst. 1. iv. § 13. 213 The chiefest 
. . Assertors of which Ditheistick Doctrine of. .a Good God 
and an Evil Daemon, were the Marcionites and the Mani- 
cheans. 1750 Bolincbroke Authority in Rclig. iv. xxvii, 
I have spoken somewhere of the ditheistical doctrine. 1890 
Hatch Influence Grk. Ideas Chr. C/t. viii. 228 The di- 
theistic hypothesis was more difficult than the difficulties 
which it explained. 

Dither 'di'tfat), v. Chiefly dial. [A phonetic 
variation of Didder, q.v. ; cf. father , mother, fea- 
ther, hither, gather, in which -ther represents earlier 
-t /<?/'.] intr. To tremble, quake, quiver, thrill. 

1649 Delos. Cast. York (Surtees) 29 He saw the said Sara 
Rodes..her body quakemg and dithering about halfe a 
quarter of an hower. 1666 tr. Horace Odes 1. xxiii, So 
tremulous is she Dith’ring both in heart and knee. 1820 
Clare Rural Life ted. 3^ 47 Needy Labour dithering 
stands. 1818 in Ci m avett Gloss. 1891 Mrs. L. Adams Bonnie 
Kate I Liu, 85 Kate would not be there to hear it [the organ] 
boom, and thrill, and 1 dither ’. [In most dialect glossaries as 
far south as Shropsh., Leicester, Northamp.] 

■ Hence Drtbering vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; dither- 
ing-grass, quaking-grass, Bidza media. 

1821 Clare Vill Minstr. II. 193 How have I joy’d, with 
dithering hands, to find Each fading flower. 1878-86 
Britten & Holland Pianist., Dithering Grass, Briza 
media. Lane. 1890 R. Kipling Soldiers Three 6s Thomas 
in bulk can be worked up into ditthering, rippling hysteria. 

Bi’ther, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The action of dither- 
ing ; vibration. 

1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 651 The firmness with 
whichone has to stand on the footplate in order to resist 
the * dither * of the engine. 1888 Engineer 24 Feb. 163/3 The 
range of the reciprocation of the tool . . is not much more 
than a vibration or dither. 

Bithionic (daij^ip’nik, dijd^-nik), a . Chcm. 

ff. Dl - 2 + OtTov sulphur + -ic. (The formative 
-thiotiic is used for a group of compounds contain- 
.ing H 2 0 8 , in combination with two or more atoms 
of sulphur.)] In dithionic acid, a synonym of hypo- 
sulphuric acid, H 2 S 2 0 6 , a dibasic acid not isolated 
in the pure state, but forming crystallizable salts, 
called Dlth.ion.atea (dotyai-Jnct). 

1854 J. Scoffern in Orrs Circ. Sc. Chem. 285 Hypo- 
sulphuric acid ( Dithionic acid). 1868 Watts Diet. Chem. 
V. 637 Dithionic acid, when concentrated as highly as 
possible, is an inodorous, strongly acid, hydrated liquid, 
of specific gravity 1*347 ; on attempting to concentrate it 
further, it is resolved into sulphuric acid and sulphurous 
oxide. .The dithionates are permanent at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. 97 All the acids 
being unstable with the exception of the Dithionic. 
Dithyramb (di'Jiiixemb). [ad. L. dithyr ambus, 

a. Gr. Si9vpanPos (origin unknown). In F. dithy- 
rambs. Also used in the Latin form.] Gr. Anliq. 
A Greek choric hymn, originally in honour of 
Dionysus or Bacchus, vehement and wild in char- 
acter ; a Bacchanalian song. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1358 According as 
Aeschylus saith : The Dithyrambe with clamours dissonant 
Sorts well with Bacchus. 2847 Grote Greece II. xxix. IV. 
218 The primitive Dithyrambus was a round choric dance 
and song in honour of Dionysus. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
v. 1 18 The Dithyramb never lost the tempestuous and enthu- 
siastic character of Bacchic revelry. 

b. transf. A metrical composition having char- 
acteristics similar to this. 

2656 S. Holland Zara nr. iii. 253 The Musick having 
charmed their sences with a Celestiall Dithyramb [gr. Dyra- 
thamb]. [2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Some . . modern 
writers, have composed Latin pieces of all kinds of verse in- 
differently. .without any order, or distribution into strophes, 
and call them ditkyrambi. \ 2859 A. A. Bonar in Spurgeon 
'Precis. Dav. Fs. vii. heading , Ewald suggests, that it 
[Shiggaion] might be rendered ‘ a confused ode ’, a Dithy- 
ramb. 2860 Adler FaurieVs Pro*. Poetry i. 8 Martial 
dithyrambs, full of ardor and highmindedness. 

c. A speech or writing ip, vehement or inflated 
style. 

2863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxxix, What dithyrambs he 
went into about eating and drinking. 2863 Sat. Rev. 153 
M. Victor Hugo, in Les Misirables , has poured forth a 
rhapsody, or dithyramb, or whatever, under a classical 
name, expresses exaggerated and inflated nonsense. 2877 
Morlf.y Cril. Misc . Ser. 11. 4 Mr. Carlyle, .has reproduced 
in stirring and resplendent dithyrambs the fire and passion 
. .of the French Revolution. 

Bithyrambic (dikinxrmbik), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. dithyrambic-us, a. Gr. SiOvpapfhKbs, f. 5i Ovpafx- 
$ os : see prec. In F. dithyrambique. ] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
dithyramb ; composing dithyrambs. . 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1358 To Bacchus they do 
chant .. certeine Dithyrambicke ditties and tunes. 2656 
Cowley Pindar. Odes , Praise Pindar ii, So Pindar does 
new Words and Figures roul Down his impetuous Dithy- 
rambique Tide. 2853 Grotf. Greece n. lxxxiii. XI. 36 The 
dithyrambic poet Philoxenus. 2854 Longf. E/imetheus ii, 
With dithyrambic dances. 

b. transf. Resembling a dithyramb in irregu- 
larity of style; wild/ vehement, boisterous. 

cx6xx Sylvester Du Darlas 11. iv. m.Schisme 547 BaTs 
.bawling Priests . . howling chaunt these Dith yrambik charms. 
-2689-90 Temple Ess. Poetry Wks. 2731 I. 245 The common 


Vein of the Gothick Runes was what is termed Dithiram- 
bick. 2692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 329 Dithyrambic liberty 
of Style. 2838 Prescott Ferd. <5* Is. [2846) II. xx. 208 A 
flow of lofty dithyrambic eloquence. 

B. sb. a. A dithyrambic verse ; a dithyramb. 

b. Something resembling a dithyramb in style. 

c. A writer of a dithyramb. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Eg. vn. xiv. 367 Philoxenus 
. .went off from the Dorick Dytherambicks unto the Phry- 
gian Harmony. 2674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), The Poets, 
who composed such Hymns, were called Dithyrambicks. 2828 
Carlyle Goethe's Helena Misc. Ess. 1872 1 . 163 He con- 
cludes with another rapid dithyrambic describing the 
Peninsula of Greece. 2850 Maurice Mor. % Met. Philos. 
(ed. 2^ 226 [Plato] had been a writer of dithyrambics. 

t Dithyra'inbical, a. Obi. rare. - prec. adj. 

2624 Gataker Transubst. 94 Writing rather like a Dithy- 
rambicall Poet.. then like a sober and sound Divine. 

Bithyrambist (dikirnrmbist). [f. Dithy- 
ramb -f -1ST.] A composer or utterer of dithy- 
rambs. 

2885 Spectator 30 May 704/1 The great dithyrambist to 
whom .France is about to pay the last honours. 
Bithyrons (di’Jurss), a. [f. Gr. StOvpos having 
two doors, (f. St-, Dl- 2 + 6 vpa door) + -ous.] 
‘Having two valves*. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 

+ Dieting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Dite v. + -ingL] 

- 1. The action of the verb Dite : inditing. 

2382 Wycuf JYisd. Prol., That diting the more smelleth 
fair Grec speche. c 2400 Destr. Troy 7392 Dares in his 
dytyng of his dedis tellis. C2440 Prom/. Parv. 223/2 
Dytynge, or indytynge of curyowse speche, didamen. 
a 2605 Polwart Flytyng w. Montgomerie 224 Thy doytit 
dy tings soone denie. 

2. Indictment. 

CX440 Pront/. Pars >. 223/2 Dytynge, or indytynge of 
trespace, indidacio. 

Diting, obs. form of Dighting. 

A* Bition (di'Jsn). Obs. Also 6 dicion. [a. 
OF. dicion ( dition ), ad. L .dicidn-em (in later tran- 
scription dilion-em ) command, rule, sway, autho- 
rity ; peril, from root die- of dicUre to declare, tell, 
say, etc. Cf. Condition.] 

1. Rule, sway, jurisdiction, command. 

2538 Leland I tin. I. 70 Northalvertonshir is holely of the 
Dition of the Bishop of Duresme. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts Luke ii. 1 Under the Roman dition and jurisdiction. 
2654 Vilvain E/it. Ess. x. vi, Cambry twelv Shires contains 
under one dition. 

2. The country or region under any particular 
rule ; a dominion, empire. 

2542 Udall Erasm. A/o/It. 256 a, A dicion or royalme 
descended and come to his possession. 2545 Joye Exp. Dan. 
iv. Hivb, Caste oute of theyr dicions empyres and realmes. 
2685 H. More Parali/. Prophet. 64 Herodes Palaestinus 
..was banished beyond the Alpes, and part of his Dition laid 
to the Publick. 

M 3. Used by T. Adams app. in sense 1 enrich- 
ment, resources*; perh. by confusion with Dita- 
tion, and with play on addition, condition. 

2625 T. Adams Black Dcvill 25 A mutinous rebell viresque 
acquirit eundo : he still enlargeth his own Dition. 2633 — 
Ex/. 2 Peter i. 21 Rich men scorn to be beggars, their 
dition admits no such condition. 

t Brtionary, a. and sb. Obs. [f. prec. + - ary.] 

A. adj. Under dominion ; subject, tributary. 

2620 Chapman juvenal v. 280 Now our markets their 

chief purveyance owe To some remote and ditionary coast. 

B. sb. One who is under rule ; a subject. 

*555 Eden Decades 18 The ditionaries of Cannaboa. 
Ibid. 23 All the princes which dwell betwene the Weste 
ende and his palaice are djtionaries. (2577 Objected to 
by R. Willes in his re-edition of Eden’s Hist. Pref. to 
Rdr.] 

Bitcxkous (drtokas), a. Zool. [f. Gr. Sitokos 
having two at a birth (f. hi-, Dl- 2 +t 6 kos a bring- 
ing forth, offspring) + -ous.] a. Producing two at 
a birth ; having twins, b. Laying only two eggs 
in a clutch, as pigeons, c. Producing young of 
two kinds, as some worms. 

In recent Diets. 

Ditolyl (dait<7«‘lil). Chem-. [Dl- 2.] An aro- 
matic hydrocarbon, a crystalline substance of the 
constitution 2(C 6 H 4 .CH 3 ); see Tolyl. 

2877 Watts Fownes 1 Chem. II. 564 Ditolyl .. forms mono- 
clinic crystals, easily soluble in hot alcohol, melting at_i2i°. 
2878 Pharmaccut. Jrnl. Ser. m. VIII. 379^ Two liquid 
ditolyls boiling about 275® and 28s 0 were obtained. 

Diton, var. of Ditton, Obs., a phrase., 

Ditone (dartmm). Mas. [ad. Gr. Sitov-ov the 
ancient major third, neuter of Strovos, f. Si-, Dl- 2 
+ r<5vos Tone.] An interval containing two whole 
tones ; a major third ; esp. the Pythagorean major 
third in ancient Greek music, consisting of two 
major tones (ratio 81 : 64). 

2609 Douland Omiik. Microl. 28 A Ditone is a perfect 
third : so called, because it containes . . two Tones. 2694 
W. Holder Harmony (1731)5)8 In the Enharmonic Kind 
[the Ancients used] only Diesis, or quarter of a Tone, and 
Ditone, as the Degrees whereby they made the Tetrachord. 
28x8 Genii. Mag. May 426/2 The Enharmonic [Scale pro- 
ceeded] by the semitone and ditones (or combinations of two 
'whole tones). . . 

Hence f Ditcrnean a., containing a ditone. 

Obs. 

2728 R. North Mem. 0/ Music (1846) 20 The Ditonean 
scale as they used it is not without this fault. 


Ditrematcms (daitrirnatas), a. Zoo!, [f. mod. 
L. Ditremata neut. pi. (f. Gr. Si-, Dl- ~ + rprjfia, 
TprjjiaT- opening) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the 
Ditremata, a division of gastropod molluscs, hav- 
ing the external male and female orifices widely 
separate; also, having the anal and genital orifices 
distinct; as in Dilrema, a genns of fishes. 

- In recent Diets. 

Bitrernid (daitrr mid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Di- 
tremid-ie sb. pi., f. Ditrema : see prec.] A fish of 
the family Bitrcmidte, of which Ditrema (see prec.) 
is the typical genns. So Ditre'moid a., of or per- 
taining to this family of fishes. 

Di-tri-, a compendious way of expressing di- or 
tri-, di- and tri -, in composition, as di-trichotomotis 
= dichotomous or trichotomous, di-trimerous 
(abbreviated 2-3 -menus, cf. 2-3 -fd, 2-3 -celled, 
etc.). 

2838 Loudon Encyct. Plants (1841) 57 Trichodium cam'- 
hum. Branches of panicle di-trichotomous roughisb, glumes 
acute. 184/ Craig, Ditrichotomous , divided into twos or 
threes having the stems continually dividing into double or 
treble ramifications ; the term is sometimes applied to a 
panicle of flowers. [So in later Diets.] 

Bitriglyph (daitrai-glif). Arch. [a. F. ditri- 
glyph c (Diet, de Trevoux), f. Di- 2 + triglyphe .] 

1. ‘ The space between two triglyphs *. 

* 7 * 7 - 5 * Chambers Cycl. 1731 Baxley vol.II. 2754 Did. 
Arts . 5 - Sc. II. 947. 2830 1 R. Stuart’ Did. Archit. II. 11 
Ditriglyph, the intervening space between two triglyphs. 
[Cf. Littr£ s.v.Ditrigly/he . ] 

2. A certain interval (viz. 5]- modules) between 
columns of the Doric order (nearly but not quite 
equal to that of the diastyle intercolumniation in 
the other orders, which is 6 modules), admitting 
the use of two triglyphs in the frieze, between those 
over the columns. 

(This sense app. began with quot. 1791, in which it was 
perhaps an attnb. or adj. use of 1.) 

* 2792 Sir W. Chambers Civil Archit. (ed. 3) 80 Setting . . 
aside the pycnostyle and systyle dispositions, ..the diastyle 
intercojumniation. .may be employed .. in all the orders, 
excepting the Doric ; in which the most perfect interval is 
the ditriglyph. 2830 ‘ R. Stuart’ Did. A rchit. 1 1 . 2 1 Ditri- 
glyph , in intercolumniations, theplacingof two triglyphsover 
the intercolumn, so that a triglyph being placed over each 
of the two outermost columns, will form the ditriglyph. 284* 
Gwilt Eucycl. Archit. 717. 2850 J. H. Parker Gloss. 

Terms (ed. 5) 166 Ditrigly/h, an nterval between two 
columns, admitting two triglyphs in the entablature; used 
in the Doric order. 

3. atlrib. or adj. - next. 

2819 P. Nicholson Did. Archit. 1 . 389 Ditrigly/h , having 
two triglyphs over the intercolumn. 

So DitriglypMc a., having two triglyphs in the 
space over the intercolumniation. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 2x8 The centre intercolumn, .in the 
Propylaea at Athens, where a ditriglyphic arrangement is 
employed. 

Bitrigonal (daitri-gonal), a. Cryst. [f. Di- 2 
+ Trigonal.] Having six (dihedral) angles, of 
which the first, third, and fifth are equal, and also 
the second, fourth, and sixth, but those of the one 
set not equal to those of the other. (Cf. Dihexa- 
GONAL, DlTETR AGONAL.) 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 60 Some minerals, .appear to 
possess a truly hexagonal and not merely a trigonal orditri- 
gonal symmetry. 2895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. y. 

§ 1 16. 233 A form with six poles grouped round the axis, 
that may be viewed as an # axis of ditrigonal symmetry. 
Ibid. vii. § 244. 293 The ditrigonal scalenohedron. 

Hence Ditri-gonally adv. 

1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystalloyr. vii. § 246. 296 The 
summit-quoins are symmetrical ditrigonally on the axis. 
Bitrochee (daitnJwkf). Pros. [ad. L. ditrochse- 
us, a. Gr. StTpoxaios, f. St-, Di-2 + rpoxafor Tro- 
chee. Oftenerused in the L. form.] A foot consist- 
ing of two trochees ; a double trochee : = Dichoree. 

So Ditroche'an a., containing two trochees. 

[1706 Phillips («d. Kersey), Dilrochxus, a Foot in Greek 
or Latin Verse which consists of two Trochees ; as Canti- 
lena.] 2855 Sat. Rev. I. 3/2 Does Absolute Wisdom take 
pleasure in forced and far-fetched a/ro/os, or does it delight 
in ditrochees? 2846 Worcester, Ditrochean, containing 
two trochees. Editt. Rev. 

Bitroit© (drtrfl,3it). Jilin, [f. Ditro in Tran- 
sylvania + -ite.] (See quot. 1S6S.) 

2868 Dana Min. 328 A rock composed of orthoclase, 
el:coIite, and sodalite, from Ditro in Transylvania, is the 
ditroyte of Tschermak. 2879 R utley Study Rocks x. 108 
It is a component of the rock named ditroite, in wnten it 
occurs associated with sodalite [etc.]. 

Ditt, obs. form of Dit sb. and v. 

Dittander (ditx-ndsi). ? Obs. [Of the same 
origin as Dittany ; the form rbitaumlere appears 
to be Anglo-F. (cf. OF. ditan), but its terminal 
part is onexplained.] 

1. A name for J’eppenvort, Lepdtttm lat, folium : 


5? Foe. /’tarts in Vr.-WOlcker 5 5 «At Di/tapnum 
derc 1 1578 [tc Dittany .)■ , '597 GntKVDt. H trial 
s 2 ,88 The Englishmen [dll it] Dltlander, Dltany, 
epiiwoort. .67' Spurns . i>;.. Med. m. xxn tt 9 
lis A.e.Stoe, Dirtander. iSja > eg. Sybil. Food 195 
ider ..The leaves.. are .. hot and acrid .. whence .. 
me of ‘ poor man’s pepper*. 



DITTANY, 


544 


DITTY, 


f2. Dittany of Crete : = Dittany I. Obs. 

2607 Tofsell Serpents (1658) 619 Things that,. will like- 
wise defend and keep us from venomous creatures : as for 
example ; Southernwood, Dittander, Fleabane, Calamint. 
i6rt Cotgr., Diet ante de Catufie, dittanie of Candia, the 
right Dittander. 1658 Phillips, Dittany , or Dittander, 
A herb growing abundantly in Dicte, a Promontory of Creet. 

Dittany (drtani). Forms : 4 ditoyne, 5 dy- 
tan(e, diteyne, di-, dytayne, detane, 5-6 de- 
tany,-ie, 6 ditanle, dittayne, ditten, 6-7 ditany, 
dittani(e, (7 dittamy, diptani),6- dittany. Also 
/?. 6-7 dictam, 7 dictamne, dictamen ; 7. (in 
Lat. forms) 6 dictamus, diefcanum, (dictamion), 
6-7 dictamnus, dictamnum. [repr. OF. ditan 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ditain, diptam , dictam , 
later diptame , dictame , - amne med.L. dictamus , 
-um, L. dictamn-us, -urn, Gr. 5 tVrapi'ov, reputed 
to be f. Ac ktt), the mountain Dicte in the island of 
Crete, where (among other places) the herb grew. 
It is not easy to account for the English forms 
in -ayne, -any. But the word suffered great per- 
version in other langs. also : thus med.L. had also 
diptamnus, diptamus , dip t anus ^ ditanus , etc. : cf. 
also Pr. diptamni (Littre), It. ditlamo.] 

l . A labiate plant, Origanum Dictamnus , called 
also Dictamnus Creticus or Dittany of Crete; 
formerly famous for its alleged medicinal virtues. 

1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. xyn. xlix. (1495) 632 Dip- 
tannus. .is of so grete vertue that it dryueth and putteth 
out yren out of the body, therfore beestys smyte wyth 
arowes ete therof. a 1400 Pistiti of Susan 114 Daysye and 
Ditoyne, Ysope and Aueroyne. 2513 Douglas AZneis xii. 
vii. 74 Venus.. Caucbt rewth and piete of hir sonnys diseis, 
And from the wod of mont Ida in Creit, Vp hes scho pullit 
dictam, the herb sweit. 2546 Langley Pol. Verg. De 
Invent . 1. xvii. 31 b, As the Harte stryken with an arrow 
driueth it out with Detany. 1591 Harington Orl. Pur. 
xix. xvii, An herb whose vertue was to staunch the blood, 
As Dittany. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxti. 310 
Dittany of Crete has the small purple flowers collected in 
loose nodding heads. 2870 Morris Earthly Par . I. 11. 
484 Fresh dittany beloved of wild goats, 

b. Jig. (From the supposed power of Cretan 
dittany to expel weapons.) 

1623 Sir E. Digby S/> : in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659)1. 134 
We shall receive from his Royal Hand that Dictamen which 
must expel these Arrows that Jiang in the sides of the 
Commonwealth. 1624 Br. Hall Strut, v. 190 The shaft 
sticks still in thee ; . . Hone hut the Sovereign Dittany of thy 
Saviour’s Righteousness can drive it out. 2639 T. Brugis 
tr. Camus' A l or. Rclat. 297 But this tiewes..was a forcible 
dittany to drive this arrow out of the wound, i860 Trench 
Strut. West ut. Abb. xv. 179 The arrow which drinks up his 
spirit, there is no sovereign dittany which will cause it to 
drop from his side. 

i* 2 . Applied to another labiate, Marnibium Pseu- 
dodictamnus , also called Bastard Dittany. Obs. 

2552 Huloet, Dittayne, called false dittayne, herb, con- 
dris. 2578 Lyte Dodoetts n. lxxxviii. 267 The second 
kinde which is called Pseudodictamnum, that is to say 
Bastarde Dictam, is much like vnlo the first, .sauing that 
it is not hoate. x6xi Cotgr., Dictame bastard, Bastard 
Dittanie ; somewhat resembles the right one. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. M ed. m. xxii, Pseudo-dictamnus . . Bastard Dittany. 

3 . The English name for the genus Dictamnus 
(N.O. Rutaccf) \ esp. D. Praxinetla (Bastard 
Dittany), and D. albus (White Dittany), 

[2552 Turner Herbal 1. O iv, Dictamnus growith no where 
ellis that I knowe of, sauynge only in Candye.'.Many haue 
abused fraxinella for thys herbe.) 1605 Timme Quersit. 

m. 277 Take, .of white diptani, . .of goates beard, . .of each 
one handfull. x6xx Cotgr., Dictame blanc, tragium, fraxi- 
nclla ; called also bastard, or false Dittanie ; and oft mis- 
taken.. for the right Dittanie. *794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xix. 266 White Dittany or Fraxinella. 1866 Treas. 
Bot.. Dittany, Bastard, Dictamnus Fraxinella. 

+ 4 . Erroneously applied to Peppenvort, Lepidittm 
latifolium (N.O. Cruciferx ) : see Dittander 1. 

1548 1 urner Nantes of // erbes^s Some cal Lepidium also 
Dittany.^ X573 Tusser Iiusb. xlv. (1878) 97 Detanie, or 
garden ginger. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixvi. 631 heading, Of 
Dittander Dittany, but rather Pepperwurt. 

# Applied to various plants resembling the above 
in appearance or properties ; esp. in U.S. to Cunila 
Mariana (N.O, Labiatx). 

x6t6 T. Glover Virginia in Phil, Trans. XI. 620 Here 
is also an herb which some call Dittany, others Pepper- 
wort ; it is not Dittany of Candi ? , nor English Dittander. 
x6 93 I J- Clayton A cc. Virginia in Mi sc. Cur. (1708) III. 
352 I hey fetched some of the Herb which they call Dittany, 
as having a great Traditionary Vertue for the Cure of 
Poisons. 2722 tr. Pomet s Hist. Drugs I. a 6 Snake.Root 
is called by some Dittany. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. 
Med. Terminal. Cunila Alariana, dittany ; mountain 
dittany; stone-mint^ a plant _ possessing stimulant, car- 
minative, and aromatic properties. 


Dittay (dvte, drti). Sc. Law. Also 5 dyttay ; 
cf. also Ditty 5. [a. OF. diti, dial , and thus the 
same-word as Ditty, but prob. of later introduc- 
tion in Sc., and in consequence preserving later 
the Fr. pronunciation, represented by final -ay.] 
The matter of charge or ground of indictment 
against a person fora criminal offence; also, the 
formulated indictment. To take up dittay , to ob- 
tain 'information and presentments of crime in 
order to trial * (Bell Diet. Law Scat.). 

t-2470 HrNRY Wallace 1. 274 A gret dyttay for Scot tis thai 
ordand than. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. X92 Befoirthe 


air ane dittay for to tak In ‘euirilk schyre, 1571 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxviii. X82 The Justice Clerk my dittay red 
perqueir, a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting to. Pohvart 77 Thy 
dittay was death : thou dare not deny it. 2609 Skene Reg, . 
Maj. 6. 1637 Rutherford Lett.^ (1862) I. 431 As many 

sentences as I uttered, as many points of dittay shall there 
be, when the Lord shall plead with the world. 2743 J. 
Chamberlay tie's St. Gt. Brit. 11. Jii. v. 4x2 The method of 
taking up offenders by dittay. .abolished. 2753 W. Stewart 
in Scots Afag. Mar. 135/2 This letter, .is brought as a point 
of dittay against the pannel. 1818 Scott Hrtt Midi, xii, 
Here's the dittay against puir Effie : Whereas fete.]. 
fig. 2831 Westminister Rev \ XIV. 50 All that he says 
under this head of dittay, consisting of a string of niaiscries 
unworthy of a schoolboy. 

Ditten, obs. var. of Dittany. 

Dittied : see Ditty v. 

Ditto (di’to). [a. It. ditto (Florio), detto said, 
spoken, aforesaid (:— L. dictus , -ujh). Used in It. 
with a sb. like * said ’ in Eng. : (it) detto libro ‘ (the) 
said book* ; also, absolutely, to avoid repetition of 
the name of a month, thus ( Vocab . Della Crusca) 

‘ Sotto li 22 di dieembre mi fu significato . » che 
per li 26 detto . . io dovessi* etc. (on the 22nd 
December it was signified to me . . that by the 
26th aforesaid {ditto) . . I should have, etc.). 
This was the original sense in which the word 
was adopted in English, where it has been trans- 
ferred to other uses, quite unknown to Italian.] 

+ 1 . In or of the month already named; said 
month. Obs. 

2625 Purchas Pilgrims x.ix. § 4 The eight and twentieth 
ditto, I went.. to the Generals Tent. 2677 Henchman in 
)V. Hubbard Narrative (2865) I. 237 They, 27 ditto, brought 
in two Squaws, a Boy and a Girl. [By ditto is meant June, 
the date June 30 having just been mentioned.) 

2 . By extension: The aforesaid, the same; used, 
in accounts and lists (where also abbreviated d° , 
do., or expressed by two dots or commas, or a dash) 
to avoid repetition of a word or phrase appearing 
above ; hence in commercial, office, and colloquial 
language. 

2678 Phillips, Ditto (Italian, said) [2706 adds the afore- 
said or the same] a word used much in Merchants Accompts, 
and relation of Foreign news ; and signifieth the same place 
[ed. 2696 the same Commodity or Place] with - that im- 
mediately beforementioned. 2722 Arbuthnot John Bull 
iv. ii, To Esquire South’s accompt for post Terniinnms To 
ditto for Non est factions. 2752 J. Louthian Form of 
Process (ed. 2) 261 To the Clerk for every Petition or 
Answer o 12 o To ditto for Letters of Intimation or Libera- 
tion..o 180. 2759 Verral Coohery 105 (Stanf.) Parsley 

roots, and leaves of ditto. 2776 G. Semple Building in 
water 67 C. Thorough Foundation of Masonry. .D. Low- 
water mark (three Feet above ditto Foundation). x8x£ Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. xi6 Buonaparte’s crown.. ditto of 
Charlemagne. ^ 1840 Dickers Bam. Rudge lii, Came in 
yesterday morning rather the worse for liquor, and was., 
ditto last night. 2878 Lloyd's Weekly 29 May 5/2 (Stanf.) 
Mrs. Brown (who is also possessed of ditto ditto ditto). 

b. To say ditto to : to acquiesce in or express 
agreement with what has been said by (another) ; 
to endorse the statements or conclusions of. 

2775 in Prior Life of Burke (2825) I. 284 His brother can- 
didate Mr. Cruger, a merchant, .at the conclusion of one of 
Mr. Burke’s eloquent harangues, finding. . nothing to add . . 
exclaimed . . in the language of the counting-house, ‘ I say 
ditto to Mr. Burke*. 28.. W. E. Norris (Dixon), His 
wife’s convictions resembled those of the wise and unassum- 
ing politician who was content to say ditto to Mr. Burke. 
2894 Mrs. H. Ward A far cclia II. 8 Two people who are 
going to he married ought to say ditto to each other in 
everything. 

3 . Hence as sb. a. A duplicate or copy ; an 
exact resemblance ; a similar thing. 

2776 J. Q. Adams in Pant. Lett. (18761209 Canteens, camp 
kettles, blankets, tents, shoes, hose, arms, flints, and other 
dittoes. 1828 Lady Morgan FI. Macarlhy (1819) III. i. 67 
(Stanf.) Judge Aubrey, just the ditto of herself. 2880 Mrs. 
Parr Adam fy Eve xii. 273 Aunt and uncle and my mother 
..think his ditto was never made. 2885 L. Oliphant 
Haifa (1887) 236 The upper fragment, .the ditto of which 
is to be found at Irbid. 

b. Cloth of the same material ; chiefly plural, 
in suit of dittos', a suit of clothes of the same 
material and colour throughout. 

275S Connoisseur { 2774) III. No. 77 T 3 A snuff-coloured 
suit of ditto with bolus buttons. 1787 Microcosm (2793) 
II. No. 29 T 26 To. .rescue a suit of Dittos from .revilings. 
2827 Bcloe Sexagenarian (2818)52 His suit of clothes was 
made of what the young men of that day called Ditto. 
2834 Soutjiey Doctor II. Ivj. 191 A sober suit of brown or 
snuff-coloured dittos such as beseemed his profession. 1883 
Pays. Thicker than Water ix, He was never seen in dittos 
even in September. 

c. A succession of the same thing ; a repetition. 

2887 Cleland True to a Type I. 122 Picnics .» form an 

ever-recurring ditto. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as ditto-suit; ditto-say- 
ing adj. 

2892 Pall Mall G. 5 May 7/1 Knots., that cannot be 
untied by loud banality or ditto-saying Gladstonianism. 
2893 Daily News 5 Apr. 7/1 No change is recorded in ditto 
suits. 

^1 For Ditty sb. 3. 

a 2679 T. Goodwin Object. Just if Faith 1. ix. Wks. 2697 
*V. 49 The declared Ditto of his Song. 

Hence Di*tto v., to produce a 'ditto' or dupli- 
cate of ; to match- DPttoIsm, Dl'ttosliip, exact 
repetition or reproduction ; sameness. 


2837-40 Halibukton Clockm. (1862) 262 Where vill veu 
ditto our fall 1 It whips English weather by .1 Ions- 
2869 Bushnell Wont. Suffrage vii. 16 When a woman has 
set herself up for a practical dittoship with men. lggj 
A. A Putnam 10 Years Police Judge x ii. 42 The wear £*5 
tedium of court-house dittoism. 2890 Army and Ren 
Gaz. 4_ Jan., ‘Dittoing* the ships of other powers, IbU 
What is the Dufuy de Ldnie to be ‘ dittoed f uith? "* 

Di'ttogram. [f. Gr. dm 6 -s twofold, double 
+ ypapi/ja : see -gram.] A letter or series of letters 
unintentionally repeated by a scribe in cojn-itn' 
= Dittograi'ii. ‘ " 

1881 Aihenxinn ifj July 77/2 The morn, cjf'ir/jram’my 
he a dittogram from -m crutionis. 

Dittography (ditp-grafi). [f. as prec. 4 
-GRAPHY; cf. Gr. btTToypcupovfia/ai' a double read- 
ing.] In Paleography and Textual Criticism 
Double wri ting ; the unintentional repetition of a 
letter or word, or series of letters or woids, by a 
copyist. So Di’ttograph, a letter or series of 
letters thus’ repeated ; Dittogra-phic a., of the 
nature of a dittograph. 

2874 T. H. Key Language 407 note, The letters in italics 
stand, probably, for probeideui, i. e. a dittograph for frclt 
and pridem. 1876 H. Sweet A. S. Rdr. Notes (1879)202 
The ge may be merely a scribal error— a repetition (ditto* 
graphy) of the preceding ge. 2882 A thcnxum 7 Oct. 456/1 
They committed errors through confusing sounds.. througS 
dittography' and repetition of letters. 2885 Ibid. 21 July 
46/2 If the 3 of is considered as dlttographic of the 

3 of the word DW) which precedes. 2889 Sat. Re 7. j 6 
Jan. 208/2 Mistakes that arose from the haplography, ditto- 
graphy, homoeoteleuton, and all the other malfeasances of 
the much -abused Scribes. 2893 J. Cook Wilson in Classical 
Rev. Feb. 34/1 Oviefc before ^rjcri maybe a dittograph of 
ou6* el after 

Dittology (ditpdod^i). [ad. Gr. bmo-Jeao- 
A 07/a repetition of words, f. Zmo\ 6 yos, i. hms, 
Stereos double : see -(o)logy.] A twofold or double 
reading or interpretation, 

2678 Phillips, Dittology (Gr.) Double reading, such as 
divers Texts of Scripture will admit of. 273° ** 

Mem. xii. 474 Thinking on the sacred ri rune Jehovah I m 
fallen into a notion of its being a dittology standing ler 
Jehovah Elohint. 2859 F. Hall V dsavadattd P«fxt 
There is scarcely a doubt of. . the assumption tnat Saoinatv 
designs a dittology. 

t Di-tton. Obs. Also 6 Sc. dytone, J diton. 
[a. F. dicton (in 16th c. pronounced diton, acc-to 
Palsgrave p. 23, and Beza), a word or phrase become 
proverbial L. dictum a saying: see Dictuii.J a 
phrase, an expression ; esp. one of the nature ol t 
motto or proverb. . . ... ... 

1572 Sattr. Poems Reform, xxx. ad fin., ^ nB .W, 
Dyrone Quod Scmpill. 1606 Bmsm 
17 Inscryving their tombes with a trigram 
that meaned. Deis manibus Sacrum. 263* A. CJawt. 

4 - Perm. 7 6n the greene growing Barke 0/ each b! » 
Tree, This Diton indorsed shall well ,V. 5C 

Urquhart Rabelais 11. xxriL/1694) 163. Pantagru 
eternal Memorial wrote this victonal Ditton. _ 

Ditty (di-ti), sb % Forms : J dit tee, 4-3 > 

ditee, dyte, dytee, (5 dete, dety, ^. y j 
ditie, dittie, (6 dotie, diti, ditto, dytro, y o 
6- ditty. ' p. s dictee, dyctee, 6 dictie, dycij ■ 
[ME. dite, dilee, a. OF. diti, ditll, ong.j m » 

1 7th c. diettt, composition, treatise :-L. t , 
thing dictated, lesson, exercise, neut. pa* PP 
dietdre to Dictate.] t . . 

+ 1 . A composition ; a treatise : ' » Uir ■ * . 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. fl!i£ 

whicne he [Aristotle] bytook Ahsaundre [ f 
dictamen quod dedit Alexandro.] j, ?! icit:a\ 


quod v — . 

this unyte spak Tulius in a ditee [Cicero _ 

2 . A composition intended to bese to mvac 
sung ; a song, lay ; now, a short simple so . 
used of the songs of birds, or apphe P 

tively. . . r r p (MW 

<22300 Sal. People Kildare ix. » n .f;PxD c \o 
Swi^e wel ge vnder-stode pat mabd P 1 ntr this 
2382 Wyclif Exod. xv. i-Tlianne Moyses • ^ dit« 

to the Lord. — Prov. xxv. 20 That sing * ^ 0 ! 0 rt'c 

peruerted herte. c 248s Digby Myst. !)• 795 # Ar y j* 
ditee. 2589 Puttenham Eng. / p.^uc, « 

All the commended fourmes of the ounc n * l me- <: < eJltcr ’ 
we. .do imitate and vse vndcr these comi Shaks ■T? u ' 
lude, song, ballade, carrolI and dittv. .. z5 J/. v : t h hrrdih)'- 
Pilgr. 199 The lark . . doth wcl come daylight .vitn^ ^ 
1625 Gonsalvio “ r ' — *“ 


airi 


: lark, .dotn welcome u-j , otI , 
is I, ignis. >94 F.lth.2 iSl 

lo Lie rlicnrTUSO. ... IlrVtn 


sung by boyes in his dispraise. x66 7 T \L* ,712 ilt'y) 

To the Harp they sung Soft amorous Di *. ■ ,, 


inditing Odes, and Sonnets. « 7- " Resoon05 w ‘;; 
blackbird' has fled.. And e/C 1 ' 


JHI OOWi*- V.lXHO" 

nn“ cd : 


iii, T‘he _ 

his sweet-flowing ditty no more, 
xviti, Distinct the martial dittv L v 

A nnan IFnter xxv, After each ditty she we, 
plate collecting coppers. t rtocm, Mlb 31 " 

t b- Any composition in verse , * vPf 

2 387^ Tr E y is a If igden 


to make noble ditees in prcysinge oi ^ 

Min. Poems (1840) 25 fMat*.) p^Gd. 


Omerus in Greet, cr 51? Bakclay ^^^j 
( 2570) A iij, My ditties indited nia> * . 35 j ou 
2589 Puttenham Eng. Pfcste ui. xix. ( jrpt-rsja *• 

in his short ditties ..will ..conclude*. 1 1614*^'^ 

a verse or two, spoken m such i)f^thea f- e ‘ 

Recoil. Treat. 124 Not the worstofihe 
made that monefujl dittyc on his dc 
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f 3 . The words of a song, as distinguished from 
the music or tune; also, the leading theme or 
phrase ; hence, Subject, matter, theme, * burden \ 
1552 Huloet, Dittye synger, or he that beareth y° fote of 
the song, fra: sent or. 1561 Bp. Parkhurst Injunctions , 
That the songe in the Churche be.. so deuised and vsed 
that the ditte may plainly be vniJerstand. 1580 Sidney Ps. 
xm. v, Still, therefore, of thy graces shall be my Songs 
ditty. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. v. lit. 36 There was no great 
matter in the dittie, yet y* note was very vntunable. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 175 The Dity of that 
hymne, or Caroll, [was] Peace on earth. 1654 Whitlock 
Zoolomia 485 Hymnes and Spirituall Songs, where Humane 
Invention cometh in for Ditty and Notes. 1672 Sir T. 
Browne Lett, to Friend § 25 To be dissolved and be with 
Christ was his dying ditty. 

f 4 . That which is said ; speech. Obs . rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 275/2 Whan he spack for his 
frende he attempred soo the maner of his dytee that he was 
not ouer hastyng hym self. 

f 5 . -=Dittay. (Anglicized spelling of the Sc. 
law term.) Obs. 

1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 134 If you can learn 
a ditty against C., try, and cause try, that ye may see the 
Lord’s righteous judgement upon the devil’s instruments. 
1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 47 The Scottish Bishops, .did 
accuse the Earl of Traquair. .and gave in great Ditties 
against him. 1657 Hutcheson Expos. Johnx ii. 17 Albeit 
Christ may be eventually for the falling of many, and his 
coming will afford sad matter of ditty against them. % 

t Di'tty, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb. : cf. OF. ditier to 
■write, compose, Dite.] a. intr. To sing a ditty ; 
trans. to sing as a ditty; also, to celebrate in 
song. b. To fit or adapt words to (music) : cf. prec. 

2. Hence Di’ttied fpl . a Di’ttying vbl. sb. 

1597 Morley Introd. Plus, . 172 You must have an especial! 
care of causing your parts [of a ditty] giue place one to 
another.. nor can you cause them rest till they haue ex- 
pressed that part of the dittying which they haue begun. 
Ibid. 178 One of the greatest absurdities which I haue 
seene committed in the dittying of musicke. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. 11. ii. Such Songs. .1 often dittied till my boy 
did sleepe. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Providence iii, Beasts 
fain would sing ; birds dittie to their notes. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. viii, Which bears the under-song 
unto your chearfull dittying. 1633 — Poet . Misc. 65 My 
Fusca’s eyes, my Fu sea’s beauty dittying. . 1634 Milton 
Comus 86 With his soft Pipe, and smooth-dittied song. 1768 
S. Bentley River Dove 8 Heard is the love-ditty’d Strain. 
1797 T. Park Sonnets 97 Many a little dittied tale. 

Di’tty-bag. [Origin obscure according to 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. it 1 derives its name from 
the diltis or Manchester stuff of which it was once 
made * ; but no evidence of this is given, nor is any- 
thing known of the stuff alleged.] A bag used by 
sailors to contain their smaller necessaries. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 81, 1 ditty bag, to 
contain two dozen of clothes stops, needles, thread, scissors, 
tape, thimbles, and buttons. 1885 Runciman Skippers <$• 
Sk. 159 He had a lumpy canvas bag— a dittey-bag they 
call it — on his shoulders. 

So Di-tty-hox, a box serving the same purpose, 
used by fishermen. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 2 June Suppl., A ‘ditty-box* is an 
American fisherman’s receptacle for all sorts of odds and 
ends together with implements of every-day use. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 198 Fishermen’s tools, ‘ditty-boxes/ 
..coopering tools, [etc.]. 

|| Diuca (df|«*ka, doiib/’ka). Ornith. [Native 
name in Chili.] A Chilian finch, Diuca grisea. 

1893 W. H. Hudson Idle Days Patagonia i. 15 The diucas 
were sure prophets. 

Diureide (doi/uo’rzjoid). Chem. [f. Di- 2 + 
Ureide.] A compound of two urea-residues with 
an acid radical. 

1877 Watts Foivues ' Chem. II. 400 The 4- and 5-carbon 
diureides (including uric acid itself) are formed by the union 
of one molecule of a bibasic acid and 2 molecules of urea, 
with elimination of 4 molecules of water, and accordingly 
contain one diatomic acid residue and two urea-residues, 
CCK’(NH). 

Ii Diuresis (doidurz sis). Med. [mod.L. ditire- 
sis , a. Gr. tovprjois, f. Jha through + ovprjais urina- 
tion, Uresis. Cf. F. diurlse .] Excretion or eva- 
cuation of urine, especially when excessive. 

i68x tr. Willis' Rem. Pled. Wks. "Vocab., Diuresis, evacua- 
tion by urin. 1710 T. Fuller Phartn. Extemp. 81 It [the 
decoction] turns off Feculencies by. .Diuresis. 1879 Khory 
Princ. Med. 31 Diuresis may be_ due to an abnormal condi- 
tion of the passages, to nervous influence. 

Diuretic (dai/nre'tik), a. and sb. Med. Also 
5 duretick, -ik, duritik, 6 diuretike, dyury- 
tyke, (7 diuretique), 7-S diuretick(e. [ad. L. 
diuretic-us , a. Gr. 5 tovp 7 }Ttn 6 s promoting urine, f. 
Stovptiv to urinate: see prec. Cf. F. diurftique 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

.A. adj. Having the quality of exciting (exces- 
sive) excretion or discharge of urine. 

c x4 oo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 276 A decoccioun of herbis \>at 
ben mollificatif & duretik. 1541, R. Copland Galyen's 
Tcrafi. 2 H ii b. It must be myxed..with some dyurytyfce 
medveamentes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. n. v. 84 
Inwardly received it may be very dmretick, and expulse 
the stone in the lddnyes. 173* Areuthnot Rules of 
Diet. All salts whatsoever are dmretick. # x88s Planch. 
Exam. 4 May 5/2 The salts of potash which it contains 
are diuretic. . . , _ , 

fb. Of persons: Urinating excessively. Obs. 
,1768 Life Sir 1 i. Saf skull II. 97 . l8 !* Mem. Chron. 
xi Apr. 

VOL. III. 


B. sb, A substance having the property of pro- 
moting excretion or evacuation of urine. 

1:1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 279 ]>ou schalt make him a 
chsterie of duritikis. 1658 Rowland Ploufet's Theat. Ins. 
912 Galen placeth it amongst Diureticks. 1704 Swift T. 
Tub Wks. 1760 1 . 109 Laughter .. the most innocent of all 
diureticks. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 256 Stimulatory 
Diuretjcks. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 477* 

T Diure’tical, a, (sb.) Obs . Med. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. A. adj. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 444 The egs or spawn that the 
Cuttill fish doth cast be diureticall,and prouoKe vrine. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 92 That Bezoar is Anti- 
dotall, Lapis Judnicus diureticall. .we will not deny. 1685 
P/til. Trans. XV. 983 Scaliger’s Story of the sound of the 
bagpipe being too diuretical upon a Knight of Gascony. 

B. sb. 

1658 A. Fox tr, Wurtd Surg. iii. vii. 236 To this purpose 
are. .used,. a! I manner of diureticals. 

Hence Diure*ticaUy adz/., in a diuretic way, 
by diuresis ; f Diure'ticalness, diuretic property. 
1644 Hammond Loyal Convert 13 Physicians evacuate the 
Body.. sometimes by Phlebotomie.. sometimes diuretically. 
1662 H. Stubbe Itui. Nectar iii. 65 Its de-obstructing 
faculty, and its diureticalness. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
Ixv, Peregrine’s nerves were diuretically affected. 
Diuretin (dai^urrtin). Chem. [f. as prec.+ 
-in.] A crystalline compound derived from coal- 
tar, used as a diuretic. 

1890 Lancet 11 Oct. 783/2 Diuretin has produced well- 
marked diuresis in many cases of dropsy. 
tBiu*rn^e,t7. Obs . Also 4-5 dyurne, diourne. 
[ad. L. diurn-ns of or belonging to a day, daily, f. 
dies a day. Cf. F. diurne!] —Diurnal a. 

c 1386 Chaucer Plerch. T. 551 Parfourmed hath the sonne 
his Ark diurne. *500-20 ? Dunbar Poems { 1893)329 Phebus, 
the radius lamp divrn. 1603 Sir C. Heydon pud. Astrol. 
xxi. 432 The Moone by her diurne rapt motion from East 
to West commeth to the nine a clocke point in the morning. 

Diurnal ( doijzJunal), a. and sb. [ad. L. diumdl- 
is daily, f. dies day. Cf. F. diurnal (admitted by 
the Academy 1694), It. giomale (Florio 1598 : 
now only sb.) and see Journal.] 

1 . Performed in or occupying one day; daily. 
Chiefly of the motion of the heavenly bodies. 

c 1430 Lydg. Contpi. Bl. Knt. (R.) Bicause that it drew 
to the night And that the sonne his arke diumall Ypassed 
was. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmog r. Glasse 54 Phebus .. 
was entred his chariot, minding to finishe his diurnall 
Arcke. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Ded. (1721) 179 The 
Diurnal Motion of the Sun. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 804 The 
joyous sun His twelfth diurnal race begins to run. 1890 
C. A. Young Etem. Astron. § 363 No spots are visible from 
which to determine the planet’s [Uranus’s] diurnal rotation. 

2 . Of or belonging to each day; performed, hap- 
pening, or recurring every day; daily. Of perio- 
dicals : Published or issued every day. arch. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. xxviii. (ed. 7) 77 The diurnall 
excesse of the Moones Motion from the Sun. 1638 Wotton 
Let. to Milton 10 Apr. in Reliq. Wot/on., Genoa, whence 
the passage into Tuscany is as diurnal as a Gravesend 
Barge. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. 101 r 7 The Spectator 
published those little Diurnal Essays which are still extant. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 234 The subject 
haying been so recently before the public in all the diurnal 
prints. X8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix, The Laird’s diurnal 
visits. 1848 Lowell Fable for Critics Poet. Wks. 1890 III. 
33 They’re all from one source, monthly, weekly, diurnal. 

3 . Of or belonging to the day as distinguished 
from the night; day-: opp. to nocturnal. In Zool., 
spec . of animals active only during the clay. 

1623 Cockeram, Diurnall , of or belonging to the day. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. vii.fviiij. § 4 The houses 
of prayer which the Jewes had .. for their diurnall and 
nocturnal 0fR1.es. C1750 (title) Complete Modern London 
Spy, or a Real, New and Universal Disclosure of the Secret, 
Nocturnal and Diurnal Transactions in London and West- 
minster. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 287 This . . bird is . . very 
late in returning to rest, later indeed than any of the diurnal 
birds. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Saihs' Bot. 784 The 
expanded position [of leaves or petals] is called that of 
growth or the diurnal position, the opposite one that of 
sleep or the nocturnal position. 

f 4 . Of or pertaining to the (particular) day (of 
the week). Obs. rare . 

1659 Pearson Creed (183c) 375 The obligation of the day 
which was then the sabbath, died and was buried with him, 
but in a manner by a diurnal transmutation revived again 
at his resurrection. 

5 . Lasting for a day only ; ephemeral, rare. 
x 856 Treas. Bot., Diurnal, enduring but for a day, as the 
flower of Tigridia. 

B. sb. 

1 . Eccl . A service-hook containing the day-hours, 
except matins (this being a night office) ; f hence, 
a hook for devotional exercises ; a book of devo- 
tion (obsA. 

[1512 (title) Diurnale ad usum Sarum. 1549 Act 3^4 
Edw. VI, c- 10 § x All Books called.. Cowchcrs, Journales, 
Ordinales. .shall be. .abolished ] ?m55o title) A DyurnaJI 
for Dcuoute Soules, to ordie themselfc therafier. 1686 
(title) The Christian Diurnal of Father Nicholas S J. 
Revised and much augmented and translated into English 
by S[ir] T. HfawkinsJ. 1846 W. Maskell Mon. Ril. Eccl. 
Ang. I. p. exxx. (On Service hooks). 

2 . A book for daily use, a day-book, diary ; csp. 
a record of daily occurrences, a journal, arch. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 3 or The diurnall of our 
course, sayhng thither ami returning. xC6o F, Brooke tr. 

Le Blancs J rav. 320, I ever carried with me a little 


memorial or diurnall, where I set down all the curiosities 
I met with. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet Let.x, Let me pro- 
ceed in my diurnal. 

3. A newspaper published daily; also loosely , 
any newspaper published at shoit periodical in- 
tervals ; a journal. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1640 St. Trials, A bp. Laud( R.), I found myself aggrieved 
at the Diurnal, and another pamphlet of the week, wherein 
they print whatsoever is charged against me, as if it were 
fully proved. 1646 Mrq. Wokc. in Dircks Life ix. (1865) 
147, 1 . . perused all the diurnnls for more than a quarter of 
a year. 1710 Steele Taller No. 204 r 4 We Writers of 
Diurnals are nearer in our Styles to that of common Talk 
than any other Writers. [The Tatler was publishtd three 
times a week.] 1823 Scott Peyeril xxvii, It was in every 
coffee-house, and in half the diurnals. 

attrib. 1644 Mercurius Brit. 4-u Jan., A Diurnall maker, 
a paper-intelligencer. 1654 Cleveland (title) A Character 
of a Diurnal-Maker. 

4 . A diurnal bird, butterfly, or moth. 

In recent Diets. 

Hence Diu'rnalness, diurnal quality. 

17Z7 Bailey vol. II, Dinmalness , the happening daily. 
Diu’rnalist. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. sb. -f - 1 ST.] 
A writer of a diurnal ; a jonrnalist. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. ix. (1650) 368 By the rela- 
tion of our Diurnalists. 1674 Hickman Quinquart. Hist. 
(ed. 2) 116 The Diurnalists and Intelligencers. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. II. vr. v. (1872) 238 The Day-historians, Diurnal- 
ists or Journalists as they call themselves, 
t Diu’rnaller. Obs. [fas prec. + -ER 1 .]=prec. 
x66x R. Baillie Lett, % Jmls. (1841) III. 468 Tom Sin- 
Cerfe the diurnaller, a profane atheisticall papist. 

Ditrrnally, adv. [f. Diurnal a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a diurnal way ; every day ; day by day ; daily. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer's Bk, Physicke 22/1 Administer 
heerof to the Patient, a spoonefull, which diurnallye he 
may vse. 1664 H. More Plyst. Iniq., Apol. 483 The Earth 
is moved annually and diurnally about the Sun. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 56 T 2 As we make these Enquiries, we shall 
diurnally communicate them to the Publick. 1758 J. S. tr. 
Le Draft's Obscrv. Surg. (1771) 323 Fits of an irregular 
Fever, which returned diurnally. 1869 R. A. Proctor in 
Eng. PJech. 31 Dec. 372/2 The idea that the stars revolve 
diurnally round the polar axis. 

+ Diu’rnary. Obs . [ad. L. diurnnri-us diary- 
keeper, journalist, f. diuntus daily, Diurn.] 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diumary, an officer in the 
Greek empire, who wrote down, in a book for that purpose 
whatever the prince did, ordered, regulated, &c., every day. 
Diuma’tion. [f. L. ilium- us daily. Diurn 
+ -ATioN ; after hibernation .] The habit of some 
animals, of sleeping or remaining quiescent during 
the day, as contrasted with their activity at night. 

1836-9 Marshall Hall Hibernation in Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 767 The bat, which is a crepuscular or nocturnal feeder, 
regularly passes from its state of activity to one which may 
be designated diumation. 1883 in Syd. See. Lex. 

+ DiutuTn, a. Obs. [ad. L. diuturn-us of long 
duration, lasting, f. did, ditit - long, for a long time. 
Cf. also obs.F. diutttme , It., Sp. diulttmo. ] = next. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 E iv b, These vlceres 
here all are called Cacoethe, inueterate, and diuturnes. 
1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 11. (1645) 136 Diseases and poysons 
by diuturne use, doe.. temper to themselves those bodies, 
which are habituated to them. 


Diutumal (d3iV«ti;*Jnal), <r. Now rare. [ad. 
L. type *di iit uma l-is (cf. diutumdliter in Du 
Cange), f. diuturn- us : see prec. and -al.] Of 
long duration, lasting. 

1590 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 109/x Diuturnalle 
coughinge is almost accountede incurable. 1604 tr. Plilton's 
Lett. State Dec. an. 1657 Those things, by which the Peace 
between us may be preserv’d entire and diuturnah 1830 
Fraser’s Mag. I. 344 Lift up, O Hell ! thy diuturnal gate, 
But not eternal. 

Diutn’mity. Now rare. [ad. L. diulurni- 
tdt-em long duration, f. diulurn-us Diuturn.] 
Long duration or continuance; lastingness. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls! I. 183 Dredenge to lose multi- 
plicacion off cnilder by diuturnite of batelle. 1581 J. 
Walker in Confer, iv. (1584) Ddb, It is greater, .in diu- 
turnitie, because it neuer dieth, nor hath any ende. 1684 
tr. Ronet's Plerc. Comfit, ix. 339 Being tired by the diu- 
turnity and violence of the pain. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
123 A Fourth.. Proof arises from Length and Diuturnity o\ 
Time. 1829 Lamb Let. to IV. Wilson 15 Nov. (1837) 

247 I promise myself, if not immortality, yet diuturnity 0 
being read. p ^ 

II I)iv (dfv). Also dive, deev, dev, dew. 
dlv , dtzu, formerly dev Zend daera, ^ o f 
deva god : see Deva.] An evil spirit ° r ,* 

Persian mythology ; a devil ; an evil 
The Indo-Iranian language had two 
divinity: asura and deva. In the tf, f e sc 0 ^ e 

of the languages, deva became in eo^^a, 
name for gods, while the Asurasbecav h *nd'^ e 
gods. In the Zend-Avesta, rV> -f&Fit. 

Asura (originally ‘ Lord ‘ in ^ 


st sura \yriginaiiy ~ i„uru eLtjy 

the supreme God Ahura ‘ 1 ^%^/ crigl 

dev or div) became the t h< * . f 

a fiend, demon, or devil, foe , 

no generic name. 

vm J- Ricnacdson ' ™ 


^ jSsS ■ 

Dives are pictured ' t - ; \ ' 

mind. 1843 .1. 

chief of death. ‘i}rr£ , '^r rl 

Occult Sciences S°J e - 

to bethesame^/^Jr^ 
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kinds of evil spirits. 1893 Max Muller Theosophy vi. jSi, 
1895 j. Darmesteter Zend- A vest a {td. 2) Introd. 51 Baeva 
is generally understood as a 'demon and that is the mean- 
ing it has in the derived dfru and in most of the Zend texts 
generally, -but it must also have applied to false gods. 

X>iv\ Sc. and north, dial. f. Do v. f in pres, indie. 

{[ Diva (d/-va). [It. diva goddess, lady-love, 

1 fine lady*:—L. diva goddess, female divinity, fem. 
of dtvus divine, god, deity.] A distinguished 
female singer, a prima donna. 

1883 Black in Harper's Mag. Feb. 465/2 The latest diva 
of the drama. 1894 Tablet 7 Apr. 531 Operatic singers of 
the other sex are to be engaged, but no diva. 

Divagate (dsrvagrit), V. [f. L. dlvagal-, ppl. 
stem of divagdrt to wander about, f. Di- Dis- 1 
A-vagttrT to wander.] intr. To wander about; to 
stray from one place or subject to another. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabel honeys Bk. Physicke 203/r [A pre- 
scription] agaynste divagatinge payne.^ 1852 Fraser s Mag. 
XLV. 17 1 Sir James had divagated into the question of 
Eternal Punishment. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 
vi. 200 So does a child’s balloon divagate upon the currents 
of the air. 

Divagation (cbivag^'Jbn). [n. of action f. L. 
divagdri : see prec. and -Tiox : cf. F. divagation 
(1 6-1 7th c. in Hatz.-Darm.;.] The action of diva- 
gating; a wandering or straying away or about: 
deviation ; digression. 

1560 Bk , Dlscipl . CA. Scot. ix. (1621) 59 This skipping 
and divagation from place to place of Scripture. 1664 
H. More Myst. I nig, jj. j. xi. 272 That the phancy may make 
no divagation. 1855 Ess. Intuit. Mor. 149 The illogical 
divagations of their adherents. i88r Sat. Rev. r Jan. 13 
Her divagations from the proper purpose ofher life will be 
forgotten. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. ii. 78 With that 
vile lad to head them off on idle divagations. 
fDiva*ge, v. Oh. rare—*. *Div agate. 

1623 Cockeram, Diuetge, to wander from place to place. 
Diva'guely, adv. nonce-wd. [f. vaguely , under 
the influence of divagate. ] In a wandering or 
aimless manner. 

1857 Reade Course True Love iii. 67 They drifted di- 
vaguely over the great pacific ocean of feminine logic. 

fDrval, a. Obs. rare” 0 , [ad. L. divdl-is divine, 
f. dtvus deity.] 

2656 Blount Gl., Dival, divine, belonging to the Gods. 
Divalent (darvalent, di*v-), a. Client, [f. Di- 2 
twice + L. valent-em, pr. pple. of valere to be 
worth.] Combining with two atoms of hydrogen 
or other univalent element or radical ; having two 
combining equivalents ; also bivalent. 

A diatomic element, e.g. Oxygen, is divalent ; so is the 
highly complex ^molecule C5Hio=-(CH3)2*G(CH2b, which 
has two combining powers unsaturated. 

1869R0SCOE Elcm.Chem. 183 Calcium, Strontium, Barium. 
The metals of this class are divalent. 1870 F. Hurter in 
Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 524/2 Oxygen is called divalent, or 
bivalent, because it can hold two atoms of a monogenous 
element. 2881 Academy 25 Jan. 47/1 In like manner the 
term ‘divalent' may be given to such atoms as are equal in 
combining power to two atoms of hydrogen. 

Divan, (divce*ri). Also 6 douan, 7 dyvan, di- 
vano, 7-8 duan(a, 7-9diwan, qdewan, deewan. 
[A word originally Persian, ^\yp devdn , now 
dfwdn, in Arabic pronounced dhvdn , diwdit ; in 
Turkish divan , whence in many European langs., 
It. divaito, Sp., Pg., F. divan. Originally, in early 
use, a brochure, or fascicle of written leaves or 
sheets, hence a collection of poems, also a muster- 
roll or register (of soldiers, persons, accounts, taxes, 
etc.) ; a military pay-book, an account-book ; an 
office of accounts, a custom-house ; a tribunal of 
revenue or of justice ; a court ; a council of state, 
senate ; a council-chamber, a (cushioned) bench. 
The East Indian form and use of the word is given 
under p EWAN. Another European form, older 
than divan , and app. directly from Arabic, is It. 
dovana, doana, now dogana , F. dottaite (in 15th c. 
doutvatne), custom-house : see IDouane.] 

X. An Oriental council of state ; spec, in Turkey, 
the privy council of the Porte, presided over by 
the Sultan, or in his absence by the grand vizier. 

2586 T. B. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. 1. 679 In Turkic the 
councell is kept fower daies in a week by the bassaes where- 
soever the prince sojourneth. .In this councell called diuan. . 
audience is open to eucry one. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i, 
305 Requesting the ambassador within an houre after to goe 
to the Douan of the Vizir. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638* 252 Mahomet being dead, the three great Bassa’s 
. .called a Divano or counsel for the wars, as if the King had 
bin aliue. 2625 Purcuas Pilgrims ix. xii. § 6 He comes no 
more at the Duana, except hee bee called. 2687 Lend. Gas. 
No. 2230/1 Proposals have been made for these two Months 
last past in the Divan. 2753 Hanway Tray. (1762) II. ix. 
ii. 216 The divan declared for the continuation of the peace. 
2813 Byron Br. A bv das u. xviii. In full Divan the despot 
scolfd. jBj3 Penny Cy cl. XXV. 366/2 Upon its conquest 
by the Turks, Tunis was governed by a Turkish basha 
and a divan, or council of military men. 1850 W. Irvjng 
Mahomet II. Jvii, 4S7 The Moslem Caliph at Damascus 
had now his divan, in imitation of the Persian monarch, 
b. iransf. A council in general. 

1619 Purcuas Microcosm. Ixxvjfi. 770 This (what Diuano 
would haue dohe it?»is too weightlc. 2667 Milton P. L. 
x % 457 The great consulting Peers, Rais'd from their dark 
Divan. 2725 Poir. Odyss. iv. 903 The consult of the dire 


Divan. 1763 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) IV. 130 (Stanf.) Of 
the British Senate, of that august divan whose wisdom in- 
fluences, [etc.]. 2818 Scott Rob Roy xii, To meet the family 
. .in full divan, a 2840 J, C. Mangan Poems (1859) 324 '1 he 
changeless decree of Heaven’s Deewan. 

2 . The hall where the Turkish divan is held ; a 
court of justice ; a council-chamber. 

1597 E- Wrag in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) II. 1. 305 Certaine 
Chauses conducted him to the Douan, which is the seat of 
Justice. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 157 The rigour of the 
Caddies or Causae in the Divanoes, or Judgement Hals. 
2662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 46 Under this Gate is 
the Diwan, or the place of publick Judicature. 1717 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Poems, C/tiosk 0/ Brit. Palace, Pera , 'Till 
at the dread Divan the slo\v procession ends, c 1850 A rab. 
Nts. (Rtldg.) 548 The officers of state went into the divan, or 
hall of audience, where the sultan always assisted in person. 

3 . A long seat consisting of a continued step, 
bench, or raised part of the floor, against the wall 
of a room, which may be furnished with cushions, 
so as to form a kind of sofa or couch. 

2702 W. J. Brttyn's Voy. Lex<ant ix. 32 Their greatest 
Magnificence consists in their Divans or Sofas. 2703 Maun- 
drell youm. Jems. (1732) 29 These Duans.. are a sort of 
low stages, .elevated about sixteen or eighteen inches or 
more above the floor, whereon the Turks eat, sleep, smoke, 
receive visits, say their prayers, etc. 2764 JIarmer Observ. 
xix. vi. 265 The Hebrew word mittah, which is here trans- 
lated ‘ bed ’ may be understood of a divan. 2813 Edin. 
Rev. XXL 133 The divan is that part of the chamber which 
is raised by a step above the rest of the floor, and which, is 
commonly surmounted by a couch, .placed along the wall. 
2863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece II. xiv. 103 The 
Aga conducted me to the divan where he himself sat. 

4 . A room having one side entirely open towards 
a court, garden, river, or other prospect. 

1678 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier s Voy. (1684) II. 49 The 
Palace at Agra. On the side that looks towards the River, 
there is a Divan, or a kind of out-jutting Balcone, where 
the King sits to see his Brigantines. 2759 Lona. Mag. 
XXVIII. 605 In Surat.. They [the Moors] have generally 
a kind of saloon which they call a diwan , entirely open on 
one side to the garden. 2841 El^hinstond Hist. /net. I. 307 
The great rooms of state are upstairs, .open at one side like 
Mahometan divans. 

5 . A name sometimes given to a smoking-room 
furnished with lounges, in connexion with a cigar- 
shop or bar, as cigar-divan ; hence, a fancy name 
for a cigar-shojD. 

2848 Dickens Dombey xxii, Mr. Toots had furnished 
a choice set of apartments: had established among them 
a sporting bower ; and a divan which made him poorly. 1855 
Trollope IVardctt.xvi, Mr. Harding had not a much cor- 
recter notion of a cigar divan than he had of a London dinner- 
house. 2880 Disraeli Etuiym. xx, Mr. Trenchard. .said to 
Endymion, * We are going to the divan. Do you smoke ? * 

J| D. A Persian name for a collection of poems 
(Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Turkish) ; spec, a 
series of poems by one author, the rimes of which 
usually run through the whole alphabet. [From 
the original sense ‘collection of written sheets’, 
perh. influenced by later uses of the word.] 

1823 tr. S ism on dis Lit. Eur. (1846) I. ii. 61 A perfect 
divan, in their eyes, was that in which the poet had regularly 
pursued in his rhymes, all the letters of the alphabet, a 2827 
J. M. Good in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. (1882) VI. 6 Persian 
poets,. distinguish their separate poems .. by the name of 
gazels, and the entire set.. by that of diwan. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 42/1. 2877 Encycl. Brit. VII. 292/2 The most im- 
portant diwans are those of. . Hafiz, Saadi, and Jami among 
the Persians. The plan has been imitated by Goethe in his 
‘ West-Ostlicher Divan’. 1886 Athenteum 18 Dec. 820/2 
Complete Divans of jlie great poetical triumvirate, Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, Moses ibn Ezra, and Jehuda Halevi. 

7 . Comb., as divan-day , - hall . 

1677-8 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier s Grd. Seignior's Serag. 
(1684) 24 (Stanf.) The Divan-days (that is to say, upon 
Council-days). Ibid, 27 The Divan-Hall. 

Hence Di vanned a., furnished withdivans (sense 3). 
2847 Disraeli Tancrcd v. ii. Some strolled into the 
divaned chambers. 2852 G. W. Curtis Wanderer in Syria 
300 Alcoves., di vanned with luxurious stuffs. 

Divanship : see Dewax. 

+ Divapora*tioti.. Obs. [f. Di-i, Dis- i + 
Vapor ati ox.] The driving out of vapours by heat ; 
evaporation. 

2612 Woodall St/rg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Divaporation 
is exhalation by fire of vapour, remaining in liquid sub- 
stances, till all aquosity be_ consumed. 1706 in Phillips 
(ed. Kersey). 1721-2800 in Bailey. 2823 in Crabb 
Technol. Diet. Hence in mod. Diets. 

So Diva-poriza'tion. 

In recent Diets. 

Divaricate (di-, dsivre-rikv't), v. [f. L. dlvari- 
cat-, ppl. stem of divaricare to stretch asunder, f. 
Di-l, Dis- i + varicare to stretch (the legs) asunder, 
straddle, f. varic-us straddling.] 

X. intr. To stretch or spread apart ; to branch off 
or diverge from each other or from any middle line. 

2623 Cockeram, Divaricate, to step, to stride^ wide. 1656 
Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 195 Two lines may be 
made to divaricate, .when having one end common and im- 
moveable, they depart one from another at the other ends 
circularly, and this is called simply an angle. 2672 Grew 
Aunt. Plants 1. iv. (2682) 20 All its Parts, upon their shoot- 
ing forth, divaricate from their perpendicular. 2740 Dvche 
; cc Pardon, Divaricate , to straddle wide, as those who are 
bow-legged do. 2779-81 Johnson L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 
387 While they [languages] run on together, the closest 
translation may be considered as the best ; but when they 
divaricate, each must take its natural course. 2830 James 
Damley (1846) 4 At the spot where these two [roads] 
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divaricated, the horseman stopped. 1884 19//1 Cent. Ftk 
333 The different races of plants and animals have c<w.*ti 
divaricate from each other. 

b. Bot. and Zool. To branch off at awtdeanrie- 
to diverge widely from the main stem : see Dili B b 
gating ppl. a , 

c. To ramify into divergent branches. 

2672 Newton in Phil. Trans. \\\, 5097 Irregularly rt- 
fracted and made to divaricate into a multitude of other 
colou rs. a 1728 W oodward Hat. H ist. Fossils 50 The par. 
titions are striated across, .one of them also divaricates me 
two, and another into several small ones. 1S25 C. Cmti 
Roman-Cath. Ch. 120 Here they divaricate into the Trans- 
alpine and Cisalpine opinions. 

2 . trails. To stretch or open wide apnrl or asm- 
der (as the legs, fingers, limbs of a compass, etc.). 

1672-3 Marvell Relt, Transp. t, 160 The incorrigible 
scold, that, .streatebed up her hands with her two thumb 
nails in the knit-cracking posture, or with two fingers divari- 
cated, to call the man still in that language lousy rascal ard 
Cuckold. Ibid. If. Wks. II. 362 , 1 took my compasses, ard 
divaricating them for experiment, I drevv the circular line. 
1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon rt. vit. i, 336 Three small 
tubercles . . capable of being alternately divaricated acd 
approximated. 

3 . To cause to spread or branch ont in different 
directions. ? Obs. 

1670 Pliil. Trans. V. . 206 A Congeries or Heap of in- 
numerable Filaments, divaricated out of the b'oh'der sah- 
stan£e of the Brain. 1679 Evelyn Sylva fed. 3) viii. P 1 
Putting a tile-shard under the nuts, when first set, to 
Divaricate and spread the roots. 2698 Fryer Ace. E.ludh 
<5- P . 386 Its Course was not broken, but divaricated into 
two Streams. 1738 Warburton Div. Legal. 11. App. WK 
2821 II. 259 Refracted and divaricated, in passing through 
the medium of the human mind. 

4 . fig. * To separate mentally, distinguish (o^e 
thin gfirom another), rare. 

186B E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxyui. 714 IHe] had t ox 
much intellect, .not to be able to divaricate populace fron 
people quite as sharply as did Ralegh. 

Diva'ricate, a. [ad. L. divariedt-m, pa. pple. 
of divaricare to Divaricate.] Spreading apart at 
a considerable angle ,* widely divergent ; spit, ap- 
plied (in Bot . and Zool.) to branches which diverge 
from the stem, etc. almost at right angles; and(ia 
Entoin . ) to wings which spread apart at the dp* 


when in repose. . . , 

2788 Jas. Lee • Introd . Bot., Explan. Terms («d-d 3 ^ 
Divaricati divaricate, Branches shooting from the inm, 
so as to form an obtuse angle. 2823 Ckabb Jtchncl. Vtci i 
Divaricatus (Bot.) divaricate, .standing out wide, anepjtis 
for branches, a panicle, petiole, and peduncle, sow LtjM 
Hat. Syst . Bot. 2 73 Cotyledons divaricate. 1856-8 '• - 
Van der Hoevens Zool. 1 . 31 1 Wings divaricate, sometimes 
very short. 

b. Divergent in opinion or practice, ran. 

2855 Bailey Mystic 57 The universe Contentrousl) an 
cate, he shews Made one in spirit with eternity. 




wide-branched manner. ... 

2846 Dana Zooph. 300 Divaricately ramose. *«} 
ward Mollusca 295 Snell trigonal, divaricate!) scu p 

Divaricated, ppl- a- [{• P rec - vb - + " . 
Widely divergent from each other or from a s » 

wi ^iy or bra . n c hw V:/S r bSl,g..divariot5l 


1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. got.lu 
towards the End. 


1757 Phil. Tram. L. 68 Tht sbt 
rt37Howin«iy 


s much divaricate,] and branched. IB 37 n ? Vt j\4*|icaiei 
vi. vi. (,86a) 463 Mistletoe .. the beauty. ° r >» j|, r „ 

branches of pale-green. 1B64. Huxley in r' , 5 

The great toe is widely divaricated fro™ ™ 

Whitney Life Lang. ix. t 74 . f h= languages 

are the divaricated representatives of a singl © „ . 

Diva-ricating fpl. a. [t « 

That divaricates or branches off in diffc 
tions ; spreading out, diverging. „ nK tb 

183s Likolev Introd- Bet. (.8,8) 
named divaricating hairs. 1874 Coues <*» , -.Ration, 

would seem to have two divaricating h jLgh 

>885 H. O. Forms Nat. lVanH. L. Archy.^n ^ 
trees whose trunk was divided into four di 
Hence Diva'ricatingly adv. ntnmo usly ^ 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 374 Stem di 
divaricatingly branched. r-n.fintC.VTS 

.Divarication, [n. of action f. D»* wc - 
v. (or its L. original) : see -ATioX.J . 

1 . The action of stretching apart ; the 

of the legs, straddling. prices** 

2650 Fuller Pisgah v. xix. 178 So that to 

striding, but pacing up thereon, were no «. ASor r Sp- 
any divarication of their feet . 2709-29 • t j, c great 

Math., Geont. 139 The Quantity of 
or lesser Divarication of the Legs. I ® 3 S“ . . I , on of l - c 

J. 257/s A force.. which can.. cause a diran 
hones of the leg. , 1 ^.nrhinr OCt & 

2 . The action of separating or branching 

different directions, spreading out, v f .-n«) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 6S Where [of ,57, 

distribution, and divarication cu 0 W .. , n ch«l 
Grew Ana!. Plants ... yii. h’owiW'! 

co-arcture and divarication where J cr3 dori 
1837 Lockhart Scott Dec. an. ito* b to^T- ; 

cation of the two great dialects .. The ci 

1884 Bower & Scorr Dr Barjs !:><■ ... 

cation of their brandies in the parene V . ran c!lin£ I- ' 

3 . center, a. The point at ,vhtch bra"' 
place, b. That which divaricates ° ion . 

a divaricating nerve or vein ; ® p, ira.--s-f jl:t “ 
,664 Power Exf. Philos, i. 65 They os) 
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DIVER, 


to the Brain, and its divarications. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 5s Dogs.. running before their Masters will stop at 
a Divarication of the way. 1794. J. E. Smith Eng. Bot. 
III. 205 Flowers mostl}’ at the divarications of the branches. 

4 . irons f Divergence of opinion ; disagreement; 
divergence from a fixed standard of opinion, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. vi. xi. 331 To take away 
all doubt or any probable divarication, the curse is plainely 
specified in the Text. 1651 Biggs New Disp . t 185 Which 
is drawn from the divarications of the cubit. 1856 Ferricr 
Inst. Metaph. 1. xiv. 01 The divarication of the two systems 
— our popular psychology on the one hand.. and our strict 
metaphysics on the other hand. 1865 J. H. Stirling Seer. 
Hegel, I. 152 How reconcile ourselves to the discrepancy 
and divarication ? 

Diva*ricator. [agent-noun in L. form from 
Divaricate vi] That which divaricates ; a muscle 
which draws parts asunder, as the muscle which 
opens the shells of Brachiopods. Also attrib. 

187a Rolleston Anint. Life 234 Divaricator muscle, 
passing from hinge process in the dorsal valve into the 
peduncle. 18.. Huxley (Cent.), Divaricators of the wall of 
the sac. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anivt. Life 693 In the 
hinged Brachiopoda . . the dorsal valve is furnished with 
a projecting cardinal process to which are attached the di- 
varicator muscles. 

J'Divast, a . Obs. rarer*, [incorrect form for 
devast : cf, L. devast-us 1 frightfully large and 
Devast v.] Devastated, laid waste. 

1677 T. Harvey Owen’s Epigrams 89 Time will come 
when th’ earth shall lie divast. 

Dive (daiv), v. Forms : a. 1 dufan, 2 duven ; 

0 . 1 dyfan, 2-3 duve(n (?'/), 3 divert, 3-6 (9 dial.) 
dove, deeve (6 deave), 4-6 dy(e)ve, 7-9 dieve, 
6- dive. Pa. t. a. 1 d6af, 2-3 derof, 3 def, 9 
U.S. and Eng. dial, dove ; 0 . 1 dyfde, 3 defde, 7- 
div’d, 6- dived. [OE. had two verbs : (1) the 
primary strong vb. dufan , pa. t. dlaf, pi. dufon, 
pa. pple. dofen , intr. to duck, dive, sink; (2) the de- 
rivative causal weak vb. dyfan , dyfde, gedyfd to dip, 
submerge. Already in 12th c. these had begun to 
be confounded, the primary diiven (pa. t. deaf, def, 
pa. pple. doven ) being used also trans., and the 
causal dyven intrans., so that the two became 
synonyms, and before 1300 the strong vb. became 
obs., dyven (s.w. diiven, s.e. deven, midi, and north 
diven) remaining, chiefly in the intrans. sense of the 
OE. strong vb. Of the compound bedive, the pa. 
pple. Bedoven came down to 16th c. in Sc. Only 
traces of this verb are found in the cognate langs. : 
ON. had dyfa to dip (also in same sense deyfa ) ; 
MDu. had beditven, pa. pple. bedoven , mod.Du. be- 
duiven — OE. bedttfan. These belong to an OTeut. 
ablaut series deui-, dattto-, ditto-, secondary form 
of dettp-, daup-, dup-, lo dip, submerge pre-Teut. 
stems (weak-grade) dhiip-, dhttb respectively. 

The s.e. deven gave the later deeve, deave, dievc\ thfe 
modern dial. pa. t. dove is app. a new formation after 
drive , drove , or weave , wove.] 

I. intr. 1 . To descend or plunge into or under 
water or other liquid. (Usually, unless otherwise 
stated, to plunge head-foremost.) 

a xooo Riddles Ixxiii. a (Gr.) Ic. .deaf under y 3 e. c 1220 
Bestiary 539 Sone he [tne whale] diueS dun to grunde, He 
drepeS hem alle wiS-uten wunde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xii. 163 Pat one hath connynge. .and can swymmen and 
dyuen. la 1400 Balade in Jyll of Breyntford, ffC. (1871! 35 
To dompeals deepe as man may dyeve pus holde I bett pan 
labour as a Reve. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 124/1 Dyvyn vnder 
]>e weter, subnato. 1555 Eden Decades 95 They durste 
not aduenture to dyue to the bottome. 1567 MapletO. 
Forest 102 Those birds that deeuing downe to the waters to 
ketch fish, drowne themselues. 2660 Boyle Nezv. Exp. Phys . 
Mech. Digress. 375 Those that dive for Pearles in the West 
Indies. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 69 [The cormo- 
rant] from a vast height drops down to dive after its prey. 
1834 McMurtrie Cuvier's Anivt. Kingd. 71 These animals 
..close their nostrils when they dive by a kind of valve. 
1867 Hayes Open Polar Sea xxxvi, The whole herd.. dove 
down with a tremendous splash. 

b. transf. To descend with similar motion into 
the earth, an abyss, etc. 

ai 225 St. Marker. 17 Ah flih sorhfule thing ut of min 
ehsihSe, ant def thider [into hell]. 1610 Shaks. Tetttp. 

1. ii. 101, I come To answer thy best pleasure ; be’t. .to diue 
into tne fire. 16x5 Chapman Odyss. x. 245, The reason, 
how the man-enlightning sunne Dines vnder earth. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xxn. 104 The fierce soul to darkness dived 
and hell. 1882 N. Y. Herald 14 Mar. 4/5 Women dove head- 
long from the crosstrees into friendly and convenient nets. 

■j* 2 . Of things: To sink deeply into water or 
the like; to penetrate into any body. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 6505 paet J>et sweord in detef. a 1225 Juliana 
29 Euch dunt defde in hire leofiiche lich. Ibid. 76 & wi 3 
pat ilke beide & def duuelinge dun to far eorSe. a 1225 
Auer. R. 282 A bleddre ibollen ful of winde ne duueS nout 
into beos deope wateres. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest ixx The 
Spider, .of the water. This laste is of such nimblenesse that 
running vpon the water neuer drowneth nor deaueth. 1595 
Siiaks. John v. ii. 139 To diue like Buckets in concealed 
welles. 1607 — Tinton iv. i. 2 O thou Wall. .diue m the 
earth, And fence not Athens. , 

3 . To penetrate with the hand into any recess ; 
to plunge the hand into water, etc., or into a vessel, 
esp. for the purpose of taking something out. b. 
slang. To pick pockets. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Dive, to pick a Pocket. 
1714 Gay Trivia 11. 89 She’ll lead thee with delusive 


Smiles along, Dive in thy fob, and drop thee in the throng. 
1821 Lamb Elta Ser. 1. Old Benched s I . T., He took snuff 
. .diving for it under the mighty flaps of his old-fashioned 
waistcoat pocket, 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii. 5^, 
I at once dived into one of the boxes, and then spent half 
the night in examining some of its treasures. 

f c. spec. To plunge a fork into a large pot con- 
taining portions of meat, having paid for the privi- 
lege of taking whatever the fork brings up. Obs. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xiii, Diving, practised by those 
who are.. inclined to live frugally.. Many creditable people 
. .dive every day. 

4 . fig. To enter deeply or plunge into (a matter) ; 
to penetrate. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Ends ii. (Arb.l 44 But Capys and 
oothers diuing more deepelye to bottom.. Dyd wish thee 
woodden monster weare drowned. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. 
iv. 25 He did seeme to diue into their hearts With humble 
and familiar courtesie. 1630 Prynne Attii-Armin. xo Into 
the grounds and causes of which euery meaue capacity may 
diue. 2754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. iii. 136 The vain 
Attempts of Men to dive into, .the Mysteries of God. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 The king.. had been diving 
into the collection of the canons. 

5 . To dart suddenly down or into some place or 
passage ; to dart out of sight, disappear. 

X844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. viii, Mr. Pecksniff .. dived 
across the street. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 248 
The Highlanders, .had dived into their mountain recesses. 
1891 N. Gould Double Event 27 He dived into the nearest 
restaurant. 1893 C. King Foes in Ambush 8 He. .dove out 
of sight. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 19 Where 
a straight pathway dived between hazel-bushes and appeared 
again twenty feet above. 

II. trans. [In early use OE. dyfan ; from 16th 
c. a new construction]. 

6. To dip, submerge, or plunge (a person or 
thing) in, or into a liquid, or the like. arch. 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist . v. xiii. [xii]. (1891) 436 He hine on 
Sam streame sencte and dyfde. a 1000 Riddles xxvii. 3 
(Gr.) Mec feonda sum. .dyfde on wzetre. c 1200 Tritt. Coll. 
Horn. 43 Louerd ne ]?aue b u h at storm me duue. Ibid. 
Woreldes richeise wecheS orgel on mannes heorte, and deuS 
him on belle . alse storm do 5 b at ship in h e watere. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xii. § 3 To diue an infant either 
thrice or but once in Baptisme. 1605 Verstegan Dec. 
Intcll. ii. (1628) 45 The Germans vsed to take their new- 
born children and to diue them in riuers. 1662 Sir W. 
Dugdalf. Hist. I tvbanking Draining (1772) 231 Thence- 
forth, neither flax or hemp should be dieved in the said 
sewers. 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder xxii. 84 Spout thee to 
heaven, and dive thee to the deep ! 

b. To plunge (the hand or anything held) into. 
(A trans. variant of 3.) 

CX590 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 81 She turned her smocke 
ouer her lilly armes, And diued them into milke to run her 
cheese. 1878 T. P. Bigg-Wither Pioneer. Brazil I. 266 
The Camaradas dive their own spoons into the bag and 
commence to eat from it all together. 1891 Black w. Mag. 
Mar. 3 14 She had * dieved * her kettle into the snow instead 
of filling it at the pump. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy \ 
42 He dived a hand into his tail pocket. 

+ C. transf. and^/rg. To plunge, cause to sink. 

1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. IV. Wks. (1711) 78 By 
largesses, banqueting, and other magnificence, diving him- 
self in debt. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 55 The River 
dives itself under ground. 1771 Muse in Min. 14 Nurse 
of nature. .Dive me in thy depths profound.^ 

7 . To penetrate or traverse by diving ; to dive 
into or through. Now rare. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. v. 459 She.. Turn’d to a cormorant, 
div’d, past sight, the main. CX650 Denham Old Age 794 
The Curtii bravely dived the gulf of flame. 2772 Poetry 
in Amt. Reg. 224 She fish’d the brook, — she div’d the 
main. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius 1. 1015 To those who 
seldom dive the well of truth. 2847 Emerson Poems (1857) 

42 He dives the hollow, climbs the steep. 

8. slang. To pick (pockets). 

1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. Wks. (Rtldg.) 619/2 
Using your nimbles [fingers], In diving the pockets. 

Dive (daiv), sb. [f. Dive vi] 

1 . The act of diving ; a darting plunge into or 
through water or the like. lit. an dfig. 

The Amateur Swimming Association distinguishes between 
a dive and aplunge. The latter is defined as a standing dive 
made head-first from a firm take-off, free from spring. ^ The 
plunger does not add any further impetus, but allows Jiimsejf 
to progress till all forward motion ceases,_when he raises^ his 
face above water. A dive may be running, from a spring- 
board, and with propulsion added on reaching the water. 

1700 T. Brown Arnus. Ser. 4 Com. 126 A Pick-Pocket ; 
who made a Dive into my Pocket. 2804 Miniature No. 19 
T2 Upon taking too profound a dive into the Bathos, 
he was .. unfortunately drowned. 1828 Boy's Own Bk., 

1 Swimming' 107 (The Dolphin) This_ is taking a dive 
fronfr the surface of the water by turning heels upwards 
for that purpose, instead ofleaping from a bank or elsewhere. 
1875 Talmage Tea-Table iii, 1 first take a dive into the 
index, a second dive into the preface. 2893 Badminton 
Libr ., Sivintmitig 107 The usual high dive is a mere drop 
at a down-ward angle. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs 11 . 
270 He [the hawk], .gave a sort of dive underneath him. 

2 . transf. A sudden dart into a place or across a 
space, esp. so as to disappear. 

Mod. He made a dive into the nearest shop. 

3 . In U.S. An illegal drinking-den, or other dis- 
reputable place of resort, often situated in a cellar, 
basement, or other half-concealed place, into which 
frequenters may 1 dive * without observation. Hence 
dive-keeper. 

iBSz Society iz Nov. 7/2 The proprietor of a New York 
‘dive’. 2883 H. H. Kane in Harped s Mag. Nov. 945/1 
Those who frequent the opium-smoking dives. x 885 E. W. 1 


Gilliam m N. Amer. Rev. July 33 There are 250 gambling 
dives, the approaches to which are so barricaded as to defy 
police detection. 2887 Boston Jrtil. 24 Apr. 2/4 Ordinary 
saloons and unlicensed dives did a rushing trade. 

Dive, variant of Div. 

Drve-dap, -dop. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
dufedoppa, 3 douedoppe(n, 4 dyuedap, deue- 
dep, 6 dyuendop, 9 dial, dive dop, dive an’ dop. 
[OE. dufedoppa, f. dufan to dive, duck + doppa , 
agent-n. f. ablaut stem defop-, diap dup- {dop-) to 
dip : cf. dop-cnid dipping-duck, coot, dopfugcl 
dipping-fowl, diver ; also the derivative vb. doppcl- 
tan to dip often. The first element appears to 
have been changed to dyve- when the strong form 
of the vb. became obsolete: see Dive. Some 
later forms are due to ‘popular etymology’.] 
=next. 


a xooo Lamb. Ps. ci[i]. 6 (Bosw.) Gclic geworden ic eom 
niht-hncfne o 55 e dufedoppan westennes. c 1290 S. E. Leg. 

I. 452/227 He > sai^h douedoppene fisches cachche. 1382 
Wyclif Lev. xi. 27 An owle, and a deuedep [1388 dippere; 
Vulg. mergulum.] — Dent. xiv. 17 Vnclene [briddisj eete 
;e not, that is,.. a dyuedap, a pelhcan, and a nyit crowe. 
a 2529 Skelton Phyllyp Sparowe 450 With the wilde 
inallarde ; The dyuendop to slepe. 2885 Swainson Prozi. 
Nantes Brit. Birdsyz 6 Divedapper orDivedop (Lincolnsh.) 
. .Dive an’ dop’ (Norfolk). 

Di’ve-dapper. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 dive- 
doppel, 6-7 dive-dopper. [The form dive-doppcl 
is app. a dim. of divedop, - dap ; the form in - dapper , 
- dopper , is assimilated to agent-nouns in -Eli.] A 
small diving waterfowl ; a dabchick ; = Didapfer ; 
also applied to other diving water fowls. 

2559 Becon Display. Popish Mass Prayers, etc. (2844) 
276 Then once again kneel ye down, and up again, like 
dive-doppels, and kiss the altar. 2592 Shaks. Yen. 4 Ad. 
86 Vpon this promise did he raise his chin, Like a'diuedapper 
peering through a waue. 2605 Drayton Man in Moone 
187 And in a Creeke where waters least did stirre, Set 
from the rest the nimble Divedopper. 2659 D. Pell Ivtpr. 
Sea 383 note, The black dive-dappers in the salt-waters. 
1783 Ainsworth's Lat. Diet., A didapper, or dive dapper, 
vtergus. 1885 [see Dive-dap]. 

b. Applied, ludicrously, to a person. 

1607 Middleton Trick to catch Old One iv. v. Wks. (Bullen) 

II. 340 Behold the little dive dapper of damnation, Gulf the 
usurer. 1654 Trapp Comm . Ps. xxix 3 Yet your dive- 
dappers duck not at this rattle in the air. 

Hence Di*ve-doppingr ppl. a. {nonce-zud.), diving 
or ducking like a dabchick. 

2625 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess., Informer (1857) 293 He is 
worse then an Otter-hound for a dive-dopping Ale-house 
keeper: and hunts him out unreasonably. 

Divel, obs. form of Devil. 

Divelina*tion. nonce-wd. [f. devil and divina- 
tion.] Divination by did of the devil. 

2592 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 299 To receive and bring 
from them [witches] their divelinacions or oracles. 

+ Dive’ll, Obs. [ad. L. div ell- Sr e to tear or 
rend asunder, f. dt-, dis -, Dis- 1 + vellSre to tear. 
Cf. Diyulse.] trans. To tear, rend, or pull asun- 
der. Hence DiveTling ppl. a., divellent. 

2627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. [11]. xlrii. 247 How the 
antient society of the body and the soul is divelled. 2646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxv. 174 They [eyelidsj 
begin to separate, and may be easily divelled or parted 
asunder. 2802 Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCI. 223 A new 
order of divelling affinities._ 

Divellent (di-, doive'lent), a. [ad. L. divel - 
lent-em, pr. pple. of divellerc to Diyell.] Draw- 
ing asunder ; decomposing, separative. 

1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 40 In all decom- 
positions we must consider, first, the powers which resLl 
any decomposition • . and, secondly, the powers which tend 
to effect a decomposition and a new union. The first I shall 
call quiescent affinities, and the second sort divellent. _ 2805 
Chenevix in Phil. Trans. XCV. 208 The application of 
two divellent forces. 1850 Daubeny Atom. Th.x. (ed. 2) 352 
Unstable equilibrium . . with the divellent and quiescent 
attractions so nearly balanced, that nothing but the inertia 
of the atoms tends to maintain the existing combination. 


Divellicate (daivedikrit), v. [f. L. di-, dis-, 
Dis- 1 + ppl. stem of vellicdre to pluck, twitch, 
pinch, deriv. of vcllSre to pluck, pull : cf. Divzll.J 
trans. To tear asunder, pull to pieces. Also_/f<f. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 201 To reduce all 
Majesty (too long divellicated) to the proper station. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vii. xiii, The interior membranes 
were so divellicated, that the os, or bone, very plainly 
appeared. 1752 — Amelia v. vi, My brother told me you 
had used him dishonestly, and had divellicated his character 
behind hts back. 1837 Black zv. Mag. XLII. 334 T hree out 
of the fifteen were divellicated from the patent stem. 

+ Dive - ntilate, v. Obs. rare—, [f. h. given- 
tilare, f. ventilare to fan, winnow, loss in the air.J 
(See quot.) Hence Di vent iln-'t inn . 

1656 Blotot Glmsogr., DivmtiMe. xo fan or winnow, 

. .also to turn out of one hand into another. i6sSPmu.trs, 
Diventilation, a winnmving, or tossing to and fro. 

Diver (doi-rat). [f. Dive v. + -Eit 

1 . A person who dives under water, spc. One 
who makes a business of diving in order to collec. 

Th“ wydV’dyuerdyK J < that busyn« heynge 
22&2rSS£ Iheyr'jttuthe 
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in swymmynge vnder the water. 1622 R. Hawkins 
S. Sen (1847) 227 Eight negroes, expert swimmers, and 
great deevers, whom the Spaniards call fatsos. *69$ Wood- 
ward Not. Hist. Earth (1723) 27 Dyvers, and Fishers for 
Pearis. 3893 Badminton Libr Swimming 99 If deep 
diving be often indulged in . . a curious disease, known as 
‘Divers paralysis* is likely to be contracted. 

b. An animal expert in diving. (Cf. 2 .) 

3694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy . n. (17x1) 90 This Bird is a Diver. 
1735 Somerville Chase iv. 445 This artful Diver [the Fox] 
best can bear the Want of vital Air. 1847 Carpenter ZooL 
§ 455 Most of them [Ducks], too, are good divers. 

c. Jig. One who 1 dives ’ into a subject, etc. 

1624 Wotton Archit. A diver into causes, and into the 

mysteries of proportion. 1654 TV. Mountague Devout Ess. 

11. iv. § 3 (R.) Diners in the deep of providence. 

2. A name given to various water birds remark- 
able for their power of diving, a. spec. The com- 
mon name of the Colymbidx , noted for the time 
they remain and the distance they traverse under 
water ; species are the Great Northern D., the 
Black-throated D., the Red-throated D., etc. b. 
The little grebe, dabchick, or dive-dapper and 
other species of grebe, c. Various species of 
Anscres : Black Diver , the common scoter, Dun 
Diver , the female and young male merganser. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr , Gd. Manners (1570) Fiij, When 
shall the diuer Jeaue in waters for to be? 1552 Huloet, j 
Diuer byrde. 3678 Ray Wiilughby s OmUh . 341 The 
greatest speckled Diver or Loon : Colymbus vtaximus I 
caudntus. Ibid. 366 The black Diver or Scoter : Anas 
ttiger minor. 1766 Pennant ZooL* (1812) II. 213 The I 
Dun Diver, or female [Merganser] is less than the male. 
*774 Goldsm. Nat . Hist. vi. viii. VI. 98 The first of this 
smaller tribe is the Great Northern Diver. 2789 G. White 
Selborne It. xlii. (1853) 272 Divers and auks walk as if 
fettered. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 321 Little Auk, 
or Small Black and White Diver. 2862 Ansted Channel 
1st. it. ix.ted. 2) 207 The great northern, the black-throated, 
and the red-throated divers visit us regularly each winter. 

3. A pickpocket; see also quot. 1608 . 

x6o8 Dekkek Reiman of Loud. Wks. 2884-5 III. 140 The 
Diuer workes his Iuglitig feates by y> help of a boy, (called 
a Figger) whom hee thrusts in at a casement, .this Figger 
deliuers to the Diuer what snappings he findes in the shop 
or chamber. x6rx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girle 
v. i. Wks. (Bullen) IV. 233 A diuer with two fingers, a picke- 
pocket, 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. 1. 24 So expert 
Divers call aloud. Pray mind your Pockets, to the Crowd. 
1887 Baumann Londismen p. v, Are Smashers and divers 
..Not sold to the beaks By the coppers an’ sneaks? 

4. Something made to plunge under water. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 22 The water-crackers, or 
divers, are commonly rammed in cases.. 2820 ScoRESBVwdcc, 
Arct. Reg. I. 186 This instrument which I called a marine 
diver. .With this.. I completed a series of experiments on 
submarine temperature. 

b. 2884 Chesh. Gloss.., Divers , the larger blocks of bun- 
stone used for making river embankments. 

Hence Di'ver-like a. and adv. 

1791 Cowper Iliad xvi. 906 He, diver-like, from his exalted 
stand Behind the steeds pitch’d headlong. 

t Di*ver, V. Obs. [app. related to Daver v., 
and Du. daveren to shake, quake, LG. d&vercn , 
ddveren (Matz.) ; but the phonology is obscure.] 
intr. To shake, quake. 

a 2225 Leg. Hath. 619 Ha ne schulden nowScr diuerin ne 
dreden. a 2225 St. Marker. 16 Speoken i ne dar nawt, ah 
diueri ant darie drupest alre binge, a 2240 Wohunge in Coit. 
Horn. 283 Tu at b e world fore mihte drede and diuere. 

t Di’verb. Obs, [f. di- (? Di- - two, twice) 
+ L. verbum word : cf. L. dtverbiutn 1 the collo- 
quial part of a comedy, the dialogue’, to which, 
however, the Kng. use shows no approach.] 

A proverb, byword ; a proverbial expression. 

(Often used, and app. introduced by Burton ; Richardson 
explains ‘an antithetical proverb or saying, in which the 
arts or members are contrasted or opposed’; but this is 
ardly applicable to all Burton’s diverbs.) 

2621-52 Burton Anat. Mel. it. ji. IV.J1676) 178/2 You may 
define ex ungue Iconctu, as the diverb is, by his thumb alone 
the bigness of.Hercules. Ibid . 11. iii. vii. 220/1 Durum & 
durum non faciunt murum, as the diverb is. Ibid. its. iii. 1. 
11. 364/1 England is a paradise for women, and hell for 
horses; Italy a paradise of horses, hell for women, as the 
dtverbe goes. 2678 Br. Wetcnhall Office of Preaching 
793 What do we mean by the usual diverb, the Italian 
Kehg 1 on 1 *689 H ick er ingi ll Ceremony. <1 long er Wks. { j 7 1 6) 
H. 498 Verifying the Proverb, A great Head and little 
'' it ; not that the Diverb is always true, but it is often so. 
Diverbal (dt>iv5ubal), a. rare. [f. Dl -2 + 
Verral ; or ? f. prec.] Relating to two words. 

1825 Nnv Monthly Mag. XVI. 30 It may. .be asserted of 
this di.vcrbal allusion, that it is too good to be natural. 

+ Dive*rberate, Obs . [f. L. dtverberdi- ppl. 
stem of diverberdre to strike or cleave asunder, 
f. dL, Dis- 1 + verberdre to beat, scourge, whip.] 
(ram. To cleave asunder ; to strike through. 

1609 J. Davies H oly R code Cxi vii , These cries for .. blood 
diuerberate The high resounding Heatf n’s convexitie. 2656 
Blount Glossogr^ Diverberate . .to strike, heat or cut. 
Hence Dlverbera'tlcm, beating. 

1652 Raleigh's Ghost 3tr Praise (which is but an idle 
diverbe ration or empty sound of ayre). 2658 Phillies, 
Dtverberatien , a violent beating. 16S4 tr . Bond's f fere. 
Commit, x. 352 Aquapendent mentions this diverberation. 

Diverge (diva-adj. dai-), v. [ad. mod.L. citvcrg- 
Fre, f. eit-, Dip- I h-verglre to bend, turn, incline, 
Verge. Cf. F. diverger, Sp., Pg. divergir.) 

1. iit/r. To proceed in different directions from 


a point or from each other, as lines, rays of light, 
etc. The opposite of Converge i. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 69 The Rays, .will after the refrac- 
tion, .diverge and spread. 2704 Newton Optics 1. axiom vi, 
Homogeneal Rays.. shall afterwards diverge from so many 
other points, or be parallel to so many other lines, or con- 
verge to so many other points. 2782 Cowper Hope 303 
Ethelred’s house, the centre of six ways, Diverging each 
from each, like equal rays, 2816 Keatinge Trcvv. (1817) 
II. 232 The mountains here diverge, in a fan-like form. 
2851 Richardson Gcol. (1855) 148 The anticlinal line is that 
elevated central point from which the strata diverge. 

b. transf. and Jig. To take different courses ; to 
turn off from a track or course; to differ in opinion 
or character; to deviate from a typical form or 
normal state. 

1856 E. A. Bond Russia at close i6ih C. ' (Ha lei. Soc.) 
Introd. 27 Brought up to the practice of medicine, he 
diverged to the profession of astrology. 2856 Dove Logic 
C/tr. Faith v. i. § 2. 264 We may diverge, either into the 
region of morals, .or into the region of matter. 1860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. iii. 31, I diverged from the track. . 2867 J. 
Martineau Ess. II. 377 This is the point .. at which Aris- 
totle diverges from Plato. 

c. Math. Said of an infinite series the sum of 
which increases indefinitely as the number of terms 
is increased. Opp. to Converge i c. 

2796 Hutton Math . Diet. II. 436 When the terms grow 
larger and larger, the Series is called a diverging one, be- 
cause that by collecting the terms continually, the succes- 
sive sums diverge, or go always farther and farther from the 
true value or radix of the Senes. 

2. tram. To cause (lines or rays) to branch off 
in different directions ; to make divergent, deflect. 

2748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 187 The electrified Jet orStrpam 
. .is diverged into several divergent Rays. 2758 J.Dollond 
in Phil. Trans. L. 740 In general the crown glass seems to 
diverge the light rather the least, c 2865 J. Wylde in Circ. 
Sc. I. 260/r An electric current diverges a magnetic needle. 
2879 H. Grubb in Proc. R . Dubl. Soc. 184 The makers [of 
stereoscopes] have got so accustomed to diverging their 
eyes, that . . they require little or no divergent power. 

Dive’rgemerit. [f. prec. + -WENT.] The ac- 
tion of diverging ; divergence. 

2766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius iv. 257 Then Epicurus 
had not been constrain’d His lame absurd Divergement to 
have feign’d. 2835 Kirby Hob. fy Inst. Anim. I. App. 359 
It., can fix itself., also by the divergement of its lobes. 
2835 — Power, etc. God ^2852) II. 15 Obliged to retrograde, 
and begin a branch, from the point of its divergement. 

Divergence (diva-rdgens, dai-). [ad. mod.L. 
divergentta (f. dtvergire) or a. F. divergence ( 17 th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : see Divergent and -ence.J 

1. The action of diverging : moving off in different 
directions from the same point (called the point of 
divergence'), so that the intervening distance con- 
tinually increases. The opposite of convergence. 

2656 Hobbes Six Less. in. Wks. 2845 VII. 252 That 
angle which is generated by the divergence of two straight 
lines. 2657 Wallis Corr. of Hobbes ix. 81 Doth it remain 
the same angle, the same quantity of divergence? 1723 
Derham Phys. Thcol. iv. ii. (Seager) The convergences ana 
divergences of the rays. 3870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 
34 This divergence from the true north. 

b. ellipt. for amount or degree cf diverge jzee . 

2880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. § 1. 121 This angular diver- 
gence (i.e. the angular distance of any two successive leaves). 
1882 V ines Sachs' Bot. 608 The stamens stand in one or two 
turns with the divergence tyai or *Vs*- 

2. transf. and Jig. The departure from each other 
of two paths, courses, modes of action, or pro- 
cesses ; continuous departure or deviation from a 
standard or norm. 

2839 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) VII. xliv. § 84. 370 
Augereau’s divergence had been occasioned by something 
more than the snow-storm. 1858 Gladstone Homer II. 
140 The natural divergence of the two traditions. 2871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Eur. iv. 111. 232 There was the widest 
divergence of opinion as to our probable fate. 2888 Bryce 
Atner. Comttnv. II. n. xt. 88 note, An illustration of the 
divergences between countries both highly democratic. 

3. Math. a. Of a series; the action of diverging 
(Diverge v. i c), or fact of being divergent, b- 
In fluid motion, the decrement of density at any 
point. In qnatemions, the negative of the scalar 
part of the result of operating with the Hamiltonian 

■ operator upon a vector function (which serves to 
measure such decrement). 

2858 Tod hunter Algebra xl. heading , Convergence and 
Divergence of Series. 

Divergency. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] 

1 1. The quality or state of being divergent /'the 

j amount or degree of divergence. 

X709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 6 The apparent distance 
still increasing, as the divergency of the rays decreases. 
c N 9 a Imison Sch. Art I. 86, . I .. present it to the balls in 
their diverging state., if it increase their divergency .. it 
shews their electricity to . be. .negative. 1831 Brewster 
Optics'}. § 16. 7 The rays will have the same divergency after 
reflexion as they had before it. 
b. transf. and fig. 

2860 Westcott Introd., Study Gosp. vii. (ed. 5) 350 General 
agreement will be diversified by characteristic divergencies. 
*879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. xiii. 327 That divergency 
which.. characterizes the relationship between man and the 
anthropoid ape. 

2. Math . ; Divergent character or quality (of 
a scries). 

2837 Penny Cycl. VII. 486/1 Of series of positive terms 


which diminish without limit,a test of convergencycrduv, 
gency may frequently be given as follows. 1887 Hall it 
Knight Higher Algebra 8 279. 230 Rules by which 
can test the convergency or divergency of a given sen* 
without effecting its summation. 

3. « Divergence i. 


2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Virtual Fccu:, Al<o called 
point of dispersion, or divergency. ,2833 Chalmers Cry" 
Man (2835) I. iii. 256 The point of departure or divergence 
Divergent (diva-advent, dai -\a. [ad. mod.L 
diver gcnt-em y pr. pple. of diver gore to Diverge; 
cf. L. divergent ( 17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Proceeding in different directions from each 
other or from a common point ; departing mom 
widely from each other ; diverging. 

2696 Phillips, Divergent , a Term in Opticks, said cf the 
Beams, which having suffered the Refraction, separate cie 
from the other. 2796 Morse Amen Geog. 1 . 5^ Lir.es 
. .so combined as to meet at certain given points with the 
divergent avenues. 2829 Sduthey Sir T. More Ded 2, 
Central plains, Whence rivers flow divergent. 1869 Tyn- 
dall Notes Led. Light § 92 Jf these divergent raj’s be 
produced backwards, they will intersect behind the mirror. 
2871 Daryvin Desc. Man II. xix. 345 The Siamese have 
small noses, with divergent nostrils. 

2. iransf. and Jig. / Following different route?, 
lines of action, or of thought; deviating from each 
other or from a standard or normal course or type. 

1802 W. Dutre Neolog. Er. Diet. 93 Questions divergent 
(or which diverge) from themselves. 2832 Southey in Q. 
Rev. XLVI 1 I. 240 Thence arise divergent opinions. 187$ 
Gladstone Glean. (1879) VI. iii. 244 Were the question 
between historical Christianity and systems opposed to or 
divergent from it. 

3. Of, pertaining to, characterized or produced 


by, divergence. 

(. Divergent squint : strabismus in which the axes of the 
eyes diverge.) _ , 

2832 Brewster Optics iv. 34’ The divergent poizt cf 
diverging rays. 2870 T. Holmes Surg. (ed. 2) III. 
Strabismus may be either convergent or divergent. 

[see Diverge v. 2]. 

4. Math. Applied to an infinite series of terra?, 
the sum of which becomes indefinitely greater a> 
more and more terms are taken. (Opp. to Con- 
vergent a . 2.) 

Sometimes used to include oscillatory series, or inch u 
oscillate from one value to another, as the series of t-tr 
1 - x + 2. ,, the sum of which oscillates betYveen oand r. 

3837 Penny Cycl. VII. 486/1 Series of increasing terms ate 
certainly divergent. 2858 Todhunter Algebra xl. 5 J 57 
An infinite series in Yvhich all the terms are of the s*®* V* 
is divergent if each term is greater than some assigned nr 
quantity however small. 

Divergentiflo-rous, a. Bot [f. L. diver; 

gent-em + floras, i.jlorem flower ; cf. F .divtrgm * 
Jlorel\ Having diverging flowers. 

2883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. „ ■> 

Divergently, adv. [f. Divergent + '•] 

In a divergent manner ; divergingly. , 

2812-26 L Smith Panorama Sc. % Art 1 . 485 Fo- 
rays, which, after their crossing, .proceed di« r S«J, '• .J; 
Blackw.Mag. XLVII. 778 Variations. d which Jl^”T' 
of the compass, point, not divergently, but vit 
trepidations in the same direction. , f 

Divergi-, combining form abbreviat 
diver gent i- (see above) ; e.g. 

Bot., having diverging neires; Divergive-n»«a, 
Bot., having diverging veins. 

3883 in Syd. Soc . Lex . . 0 1 

Diverging, PPl- {/• Diverge v. + * * 

1. Proceeding in different directions f roin ‘ ... 
mon point, so as to become more and mot 
separate ; turning off from the straight cou • 

2706 Phillips ed. Kersey), Drvefgcntor D f ;oa 

..are those Rays which ..continually ? , p , c trt 

another. 1796 Kiryvan Elem. Mm.iy. d. 2) • 35 . jftu 

straight or curved, parallel or diverging, or rE ; n g toll 
Windham Diary' in ^ Cromer iSBpj 75 A 
struck their Capt. Tremlett..on the * 0 ° ■ . nv <jbv 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 387 Thus, after wandering W m > 
ging paths, we return to common se nse, M /Raimi IKS 1 * 
Mo Emv.usos Ccnd. Life, Fate 
Uterine brothers with this diverging « ■ ..n-Jnetpod'V 
Stanley Jm. Ck. (1877) I. xviit. 350 Two dnap i 

2. Math . ; =DlVKItr,ENT 4 . Srrla,'' 


2795 Hutton Matk. Dict. Ij 
one whose terms continually increase, 
cessive sums of its terms diverging, or goi S 

farther, from the sum or value of the oeric^ convert 
Math. II. 300 The series produced ma> t* » 
one, rather than diverging. # .. 

Hence Dive rgla^ adv ., in a diverging 
with divergence ; divergently* . parjl’A 

2796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed.s> I. *59 . e ofadi rcf ’ 
or divergingly. i8xx Pinkerton f etra P />/. 5 r ? 1 
Kingly striated texture. iSrS Cher:, w *»«• * 

Rays which issue divergingly. uftyrJ.', '• 

Divers (d=i-vniz), a. [MK.rfit , s. 

OF. diviers, divers, fern, -ersc (I I* p,,. iiaeF 
different, odd, wicked, cruel, = It., op i tf p. r3 :t, 
L .divers-us contrary, different, on Yjfcfflirt 
orig. ‘turned different ways’, P; 1 - PPp ndilJereftlJ' 
to Divkb r. The spelling was in MW 0 f. 
divers and diverse. The stress was , -la- 
on the last syllable, but in conformity' 
habits, was at a ver}' early ^‘^p.'ach, l' 0 '' 
though, as with other words fro 
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DIVERSIFIER, 


pronunciations long co-exisled, esp. in verse. After 
di'vers became the established prose form, esp. in 
sense 3, in which the word is always plural, the 
final s came, as in plural nouns, to be pronounced 
as z, and the word to be identical in pronunciation 
with the plural of diver.'] 

+ L Different or not alike in character or quality ; 
not of the same kind. Obs. in this form since 
C1700, and now expressed by Diverse a. 1. Obs. 

_ c 1250 Kent. Sernt. in O. E. Mi sc. 35 So as we habejj 
i*seid of diuers wordles . . so we mowe sigge of ]>o elde of 
eueriche men. a 1300 Cursor M. 11054 (Cott.) Bot bat 
mensking |?am bi-tuin, Was sum-quat diuers, als i wene. 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 484 Bid him bring his clarioun 
That is ftil dyvers of his soun. c 1400 Lanfranc s Cirurg. 
32 Also J>ese woundis ban dyuers [MS. B. dyverse] cause. 
1513 Bradshaw Si. i Verb urge 1. 58 Dyvers men dyvers in 
lyyynge these be. 1568 Bible (Bishops') Prov. xx. 23 
Diuers weightes are an abomination vnto the Lord. 1625 
( title ) Free Schoole of Warre, or a Treatise whether it be 
lawful to beare Arms for the Sendee of a Prince that is of 
divers Religion. . 1691 Ray Creation 1.(1704) 67 The divers 
Figures of the minute Particles, 

t b. Const, from : Different (in kind, etc.) from. 
_ CX374 Chaucer Bocth. 111. pr. x. 71 (Camb. MS.) But that 
it is diuers from hym by wenynge resoun. c 1400 Lanfranc’ s 
Cirurg. 119 llrekynge of boonys in b e heed is dyuers in 
perels fro brekinge of o^ere boonys. 1568 Bible (Bishops') 
Esther \\\. 8 Their lawes are diuers from al people. x6xx 
Bible Esther i. 7 The vessels being diuers one from another. 
1678 Owen Mind of God viii. 247 Openly divers from that 
exhibited therein. 

t 2 . Differing from or opposed to what is right, 
good, or profitable; perveise, evil, cruel; adverse, 
unfavourable. [Cf. OF. divers.] Obs . 

X340 Ayenb. 68 WyJjstondynge is a zenne J>et comb °f k e 
herte bet is rebel and hard and rebours and dyuers. a 1450 
Knt. de la. "Pour (1868) 88 An euelle quene and diuers and 
to cruelle . . Gesabelle. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. iv. 3 
Ryght wyld and diuers of condicions. 1581 Satir. Poems 
Reform, xliv. 156 Diuers in maners, vnhappy, fals, forlorne. 
[16x3 Shahs. Hen VIII, v. iii. 18 New opinions, Diuers, 
and dangerous, which are Heresies.] 

3 . Various, sundry, several ; more than one, some 
number of. Referring originally and in form to 
■the variety of objects ; but, as variety implies num- 
ber, becoming an indefinite numeral word expressing 
multiplicity, without committing the speaker to 
‘many’ or ‘few’. Now somewhat archaic , but 
well known in legal and scriptural phraseology. 

a. with the notion of variety the more promi- 
nent : Different, various, b. with that of indefinite 
number more prominent : Several, sundry. (In 
many cases both notions are equally present, and 
the word might be rendered ‘several different*. 
Cf. the sense-history of several , sundry , various , 
all of which have come to be vague numerals.) 

a. 1297 (see Diverse a. 5 a]. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 3144 
Alle b e .f‘ r e b at es b ar 'itt» Es bot a maner of fyre..And 
noght divers fires. Ies and mare. 1382 Wyclif Mark i. 34 
He helide many that weren trauelide with dyuers [jroua'Aaiy] 
sons. c 1440 ipomydon 86 Of dukis, erlis and barons, Many 
there come frome dyvers townes. 1557 N.T. (Genev.) Heb. 
i. x At sondrie tymes and in diuers maners. 1589 Cogan 
Haven Health cxcviii. (1636) 186 Divers meates require 
divers sawces, and divers men have divers appetites. 1669 
Bunyan Holy Citie 204 The word Sun is in Scripture taken 
divers ways. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V.1552 Fish of 
divers sorts. 1845-6 Trench Huls.Lect . 1. vi. 98 We have 
the divers statements of St. Paul anti St. James-^-divers but 
not diverse. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 408 This heavenly 
earth is of divers colours. 

b. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 232 Thus tose Divers ensamples 
how they stonde. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
807 TheCitizens. .made divers dayes playes and Pagiaunts. 
2585 T. Washington tr. Niclw lay’s Voy. 1. vii. 5 Too whom 
. .came running divers other Turkes to recover him. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. (1634) 113 If Nimrod tooke divers 
yeeres to find Shinaar. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic . lxvi, The 
old gentleman .. made divers ineffectual efforts to get up. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 172 The two Chief Justices, 
the Chief Baron, and divers other Justices there present. 
j8z7 Jarman PcnvelVs Devises II. 195 Seised in fee of 
divers freehold lands. XB40 Barham Ingot. Leg., Witches' 
Frolic 449 Conspiring with folks to deponents unknown, 
With divers, that is to say, two thousand, people, i860 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 36 There are directions to be given 
to divers workmen before I start. 

c. absol ., and with of : Several, many. arch, 
c 1450 (see Diverse a 5 c). 1526-34 Tindale Mark viii. 3 
Diuers of them came from farre. 1533 Frith Attszv. More 
(1829) 174 Such fantastical apparitions do appear to divers. 
a x6x8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 86 Hope of gaine provoked 
divers to make search for him. j6z8 Hobbes Thucyd. 1. 
xiii, He subdued divers of the islands. 1684 Scanderbcg 
Rediv. iii. 38 The General., slew divers, and forced the rest 
to fly. 

+ 4 . as adv. - Diversely. Cf. Diverse a. 6. 
1 597 Daniel Civ. Wars 11. lxiii, Divers-speaking 2eele. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 234 The neather flood, Which . . now 
divided.. Runs divers. 17x5-20 Pope Iliad xvi. 347 His 
troops. . Fly divers. 

Diverse (di-, daiva'JS, doi-vsis), a. [in origin 
identical with Divers ; but in later use prob. more 
immediately associated with L. diversns (cf. ad- 
verse , inverse , obverse , perverse, reverse). Hence, 
no longer (since c 170:1) used in the merely vague 
numerical sense of divers , but always distinctly 
associated with diversity .] 

1 . Different in character or quality; not of the 


same kind ; not alike in nature or qualities. (For- 
merly also written divers', see Divers i.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 657 Subbe b°ru diuerse tonge me 
clupeb it seuerne. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) l. 25 Take 
liede of eygte dyuerse manere of accountynge of seres. 
c 1430 Lydg. Hors , Shepe 4- G. (Roxb.) 4 The thirde was 
white. .The fourth diuerce of colours. 1592 West 1st Pt. 
Symbol. § 50 H, Wordes of diuerse or doubtfull significa- 
tions._ 1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 30 From 
the diverse sense, that men had of this proceeding. 1822 
Coleridge Lett. Convers ., etc, II. 83 The subjects of the 
Lectures are indeed very different, but not, in the strict 
sense of the term diverse : they are various rather than mis- 
cellaneous. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Attim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 798 
With habits so diverse, we may well expect corresponding 
diversity in their forms. 1865 R. W. Dale Jciv. Temp. ix. 
(1877) 95 These diverse but not antagonistic spiritual forces, 
b. Const, from (+ to). 

f 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 54 }>aire clething also es 
diuerse fra ober men. a 1568- Ascham Sc/tolem. (Arb.) 157 
A certaine outlandish kinde of talke, strange to them of 
Athens, and diuerse from their writing. X570 Act 13 Elis. 
c. 29 Any Name contrary or dyverse Jo the name of the now 
Chaunceilor. x6xx Bible Esther iii. 8 Their lawes are 
diuerse from all people. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iv. 25 
Against, or diverse from present Acts of the Will. 1836 
J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. i. (1852) 11 A procedure .. very 
diverse from that which he has universally prescribed. 

2 . Differing from itself under different circum- 
stances at different times, or in different parts; 
multiform, varied, diversified. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poet. JVks. (x86x) 153 And beareth with his 
sway the diverse Moon about. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 
xi An eschar . . of a diverse colour like a rainbow. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 19 Enlarging on the diverse and 
multiform nature of pleasure. 

1 3 . Different from, or opposed to what is right, 
good, or profitable ; perverse, adverse. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 49 He found the see diverse With 
many a windy storm reverse. Ibid. III. 295 Fortune . . as 
I shall reherce. .was to this lord diverse, a 1450 Knt. de la 
7 V«/*(i 868 ) 104 But kinge herode was diuerse, couettous, 
and right malicious. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vj b, 
An euylle cruell and dyuerse quene. 

1 4 . Turning or impelling in different directions ; 
diverting, distracting. (In Spenser.) Obs. rare. 

1590 SrENSER F.Q. 1. i. 10 In diverse doubt, they been. 
Ibid. 11. ii. 3 And into diverse doubt his wavering wonder 
clove. 

f 5 . = Divers 3, with its varieties a and b. 
Obs. (rare in this spelling after 1 700). 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 378 pe kyng hem sende her & )>er 
. .To dyuerse men, to vynde hem mete, c X340 Cursor M. 
1034 (Trin.) Foure stremes passynge into dyuerse remes. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 209 How aungels and men 
desyred her byrthe for diuerse causes. 0x592 H. Smith 
Serin. (1637) 777 They thought that there were diverse Gods, 
as there were diverse Nations, diverse trades, diverse lan- 
guages, diverse and sundry kinds of all things. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 11. 68/x The double Daisies are of 
diverse Sorts. 

b. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. III. 225/1 The forsaid Nichol . . 
ayeinthe pees, made dyverse enarmynges bi day and eke hi 
nyght. 1428 Surtees Misc. <x8oo) xo Wefe knawen to diverses 
gude men of yis cite. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 29) 
162 The toune of Acques, in the whiche be diverse hote 
bathes. 0x568 Asciiam Scholem. Pref. (Arb.) 18 Diuerse 
Scholers of Eaton be runne awaie from the Schole. 1601 
Chester Loves Martyr title*p.. Collected out of diuerse 
Authenticall Records. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 6 
Towards the close of this History and in diverse other parts 
of it. 

+ c. absol. = Divers 3 c. Obs. 

ciqepSt. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3638 He.. had made diueifce 
hale and fere. X559 W. Cunnincham Cosmogr. Glasse 172 
Many perticuler Regions, as Englnnde. .Denmarke, Greece, 
and diverse, unto the number , .of 34. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 1309 With the losse of diverse of his company. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. II. vi, § 1. 22 (It] hath been excellently 
handled by diverse. 1706 H. Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. 
Scot. I. 37 Diverse of our historians attribute tHis victory to 
the valour of the King. 

+ 6. as adv. = Diversely. Obs. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 1, The gourd And thirsty cucumber 
. . with tendrils creep Diverse. X7Z9 Pope Dune. (ed. 2) 11. 

1 14 His papers light, fly diverse, tost in air. 

7 . Comb, adverbial or parasynthetic, as diverse - 
coloured , - natured \ -shaped, etc. 

1551 Bible Judg. v. 30 (R.) Dyuerse coloured^ browdered 
work. _x6o6 Shahs. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. ii. 20S Smiling Cupids, 
With diuers coufour’d Fannes. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid 
Philos, xx Diverse-natured parts. 1875 W. McIlwraith 
Guide Wigtoumshire xoo Diverse-shaped parterres. 

f Dive'rse, v. obs . Also 4-6 dyverse (6 pa. 
t. diverst), [a. OF. diverse-r to change, vary, 
diversify med.L. dtversa-re to turn, drive about, 
freq. of diverlere to Divert, or f. di-, Dis- 1 + 
versdre to turn about.] 

1 . trans. To render diverse or different ; to vary', 
change, diversify . (Also refi. = intr.) 

1340 Ayenb. 124 pise uour uirtues. .mochel ham diuerse)* 
ine hire workes. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1703 (1752) K‘ 
world with feyth which J>at is stable Dyverseth so his 
stoundes concordynge. 1382 Wyclif Acts xv. 9. 41400 

Lanfranc" s Cirurg. 331 For J»is cause J>oii muste diuerse 
}>i medicyns. 1530 Palsgr. 523/1, I dyverse, I make differ- 
ence, je diversijie. a 1634 Randolph Amynlas iv. 9 The 
sentence now is past. .It cannot be divers d. 

2 . intr. To be or grow diverse, different, or varied ; 
tovary, change, become diversified; to differ(/>w//). 

C1340 Cursor M. 2262 (Trin.) Her tonges dymersed fro pat 
day. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xv. 41 A sterre diuersith from a 
sterre in clerenesse. ci^co Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 233. c 1460 


Fortescue Abs. fy Lim. Mon. i. (1885) X09 Ther bith ij 
kyndesoffkyngdomes..thai diuersen in that the first kynge 
rney [etc.] . . The secounde kynge may not rule hispeple by 
other lawes than such as thai assent en unto. 

3 . intr. To turn aside, diverge, be diverted, rare. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. iii. 62 The Redcrosse Knight 
diverst: but forth rode Britomart. 

Hence Dive-rsed ppl. a., diversified, different. 
X393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 3 Men se the world. .In sondry 
wyse so diversed. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 784 Dy versed 
wittes dyversely devyse. 

Diversely (di-, dsivousli, dsivusli), adv. [f. 
Diverse a. + -ly ^.] In a diverse manner, in 
a different way ; differently, otherwise ; in diverse 
ways or directions, variously ; with diversity. See 
also Diversly. 

a 1300 (see Diversly i], c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 
255 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 335 Nu ben theih so degysed 
and so diverseliche i-di3t. 4-1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 432 
pel lyveden diverseliche fro (>ise newe sects, c X386 Chaucer 
Sqr.’s T. 194 Diuerse folk diuersely [v.r, dyuersly] they 
demed. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1 The helthe of euery 
person proceed eth dyuercely. 1526 Frith Disfut. Purga . 
tory 167 Infemus, which is diversely taken in Scripture 
both for death, for a grave, and forhell. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. 11. i. (1695) 42 Being surrounded with Bodies, that 
perpetually and diversely affect us. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 
11. 97 On Life’s vast ocean diversely we sail. _ 1862 Meri- 
vale Rom . Emp. (1871) V. xl. 23 The seven hills of Rome 
have been diversely enumerated. 

Dive*rseness. Now rare. Also diversness, 
[f. as prec. + -.ness.] 

1 . The quality or state of being diverse ; differ- 
ence, diversity, variety. 

c 1340 Cursor It, \ 25160 (Fairf.) Wip JjIs worde ours we 
vnderstande al diuersenes of our erande. a 1541 Wyatt 
Change in mind? in Tottelts Misc. (Arb.) 37 You, this 
diuersnesse that blamen most. Change you no more. x86z 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 114 'l'he diverseness of the 
condition of souls is owing to the diverseness of their works. 
+ 2 . Adverseness, frowardness. Obs. rare. 

1580 Baret A tv. F 1154 Waiwardnesse, frowardnesse, 
diuersnesse to please, morositas. 

Diversi-, combining element, f. L. divers-us 
Diverse, as in diversicolor , diversicolorus : used 
in some English words, chiefly technical, as Diver- 
si*color,Dive'rsicolotired adjs., of varied colours. 
Diver siflo’rate, Diversiflo'rons adjs., bearing 
.flowers of different kinds. Diversifo-liate, Di- 
versifoTious adjs., having leaves of different kinds. 
Diversipe date a., having varied feet. Diver si- 
spo'rous a., having spores of different kinds. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 137 It throws up a diversi- 
colored pellicle, in which orange appeared to predominate. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Diversiflorous. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Diversicolor .. Divcrsifl orate .. Diverstfoliatc .. Diversi- 
pedate .. Divershporous. 

Dive-rsifiable, a. rare. [f. Diversify + 
-able : so in F.] Capable of being diversified. 

1674 Boyle Grounds Corpusc. Philos. 11 Since a single 
particle of matter .. be diversifiable so many ways, a 1691 
— Wks. IV. 281 (R.)The almost infinitely diversifiable con- 
textures of all the small parts. 

Hence DiversifiobiTity. 

1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 2S0 They have a 
relative diversifiability of states and powers and functions. 

f Dive ‘r Silicate, V. Obs. 7-are. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L, diversifiedre (Du Cange) to render unlike, 
to Diversify.] = Diversify. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. ii. 171. 1622 H. Sydenham 
Serin. Sol. Occ. (1637) 22 Variety of sounds djversificate 
passions, stirring up in the heart many sorts of joy or sad- 
nesse according to the nature of tunes. 

Diversification (divausifik^'Jan, dai-). [n. 
of action f. med.L. diversifiedre to Diversify : cf. 
F. diversification (14th c. in Littre).] The action 
of diversifying; the process of becoming diversi- 
fied ; the fact of being diversified ; the production 
of diversity or variety of form or qualities. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor, 1027 They be passions, 
accidents, and diversifications of elements. 1681 H. Morf. 
Exp. Dan h 14 Which diversification . . need not be ex- 
pressed. X776 Johnson Let. to Bosivell 16 Nov. in Boswell 
Life, Such an effort annually would give the world a little 
diversification. 1831 Brewster Hat. Magic xi. (1833) 28S 
He at first was perplexed about the diversification of the 
pattern. X859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1872) 90 ^ In the 
Australian mammals, we see the process of diversification 
in an early and incomplete stage of de\elopment. 

b. A diversified condition, form, or structure. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. tv. ii- 3°5 Animals, .that yet 
possibly are not of the same Species, but have occidental 
diversifications. 1796 Kikwan Elent. Min. led. 2) I- 4° A1,c 
minuter diversifications are called varieties. 

Dive’rsified,///- £f. Diversify + -ed .J 
Rendered diverse; varied in form, features, or 


iracter; variegated. . , ... e 

5xx Cotcr., Bigarri, diuersified, varied, mingled, of 
ny colours. 1669 Woodhead St. T eresa n. mu 59 ^ 
smging be notin divcn.ifyed notes, lut in one and I the 
te tone. 1709 J. Robertson A S nc- Perth 360 V ten s of 
t chLnning Sti end of the diversified scenery around its 
oded tanks. 1878 Huxley Physiep-. =.9 bectwentcd 
nts of agreement amonft the diversified forms of life. 

liVe-rsifier. rare. [f. DIVERSIFY + -Ell F] 
e who or that which diversifies, 
ku H Deunmond Altent cf Mar. 053 The first moral 
[intellectual diversifiers of men are to be sought lor in 
graph)’ and geology. 
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Diversiflorous, -folious : see Diversi-. 
Diversiform (< 3 i-, dsivsvsifpim), a. [C Di- 
versi- + -form. So mod.F. diver sif or me .] Of 
diverse or various forms ; differing in form. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, 1x.ff.70i) 379/2 It is all one., 
if it be called biform or zequaliform or diversiform. 1844 
J. G. Wilkinson tr. Swedenborg's A tiim. Kingd. II. ii. 51 1 o 
diminish and enlarge these diversiform apertures of the 
glottis. 1882 prctser y s Mag. XXV. 769 The diversiform 
aspects of strange superstitions. 

Diversify (divousifai, doi-), v. [a. OF. diver- 
sifies (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. diversi - 
Jicdre to render unlike (Du Cange), f. diversus Di- 
verse + fiedre vbl. formative, see -FY.] 

1 . irans. To render diverse, different, or varied, 
in form, features, or qualities ; to give variety or 
diversity to ; to variegate, vary, modify. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 2-t Bochace. .hath transposed or 
atte leste dyuersifyed the falle and caas of dydo otherwyse 
than vyrgyle. 1541 R. Copland Gnydons Quest. Chirurg., 
The bones of the body . . be deuersyfyed in dyuers 
maners. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 17 This adventitious or 
accidental pressure, .must diversify the Figure of the in- 
cluded heterogeneous fluid. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 343 
Swift trouts, diversify'd with crimson stains. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Png. III. 505 The course of parliamentary business 
was diversified by another curious and interesting episode, 
f b. To make different, to differentiate from. 

1594 Carew Huartes Exam. Wits (1616) 98 Whether it 
could haue..beene able to diuersifie them from those who 
came with them. x66x Feltham Resolves (ed. 8) 11. Ixxxi, 
We diversifie our selves from him [God}, we fight against 
his love. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 409 r 3 Ways of express- 
ing himself which diversify him from all other Authors. 

t 2 . a. intr. or absol. To produce diversity or 
variety, b. intr. (for reft.) Obs. 

1481 Caxton Alyrr. in. xxiv.^ 189 How nature weiketh, 
and .. how she dyuersefyeth in euerych of her werkes, 
a 1680 Glanvill tr. Fontendle's Plurality Worlds (1695) 89 
How Nature diversifies in these several Worlds. 1815 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1846) VII. 222 Prospects eternally 
diversifying varied our delighted attention. 

Hence Dive-rsifying vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1611 Cotgk., Bigarrdnent, a variation, or diversifying, as 
in colours. 3753 Chambers Cycl. Supp Diversifying , in 
rhetoric, is of infinite service to the orator ; it. .may fitly be 
called the subject of all his tropes and figures. . 1837 
Prichard Phys. Hist. Man. (ed. 3) 1 1 . 226 The diversifying 
process. .may have given rise to differences. 

Diversrlotpnent, a. rare- 0 , [f. Divebsi- 
+ L. loquent-em speaking.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Diversiloqueitt , that varieth or 
speaks diversly. 1848 Craig, Divcrsiloquent, speaking 
in different ways. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Diversion (divS'ijsn, dai-). [ad. med.L. dl- 
versio (vox Medicornm : Du Cange), n. of action 
f. L. divertere to Divert. Cf. F. diversion, in 
medical nse in 1 3-1 4th c. (Littre), in military and 
other uses in 16th c., perh. the immediate source 
of the English, but not in Cotgr. 1611.] 

1 . lit. The turning aside (of anything) from its 
due or ordinary course or direction ; a turning aside 
of one’s course ; deviation, deflection. 

3626 Bacon Sylva^ § 414 In’ Retention of the Sap for a time, 
and Diversion of it to the Sprouts. x6fio Hickerincill 
Jamaica (1661) 65 This Diversion is somewhat out of our 
way to Jamaica. tQqi Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. i. 2 
A diversion of the Rhone . .would, .have been of incalculable 
benefit. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Fur. x. (1804)245 , 1 made 
a diversion towards the valley. 1872 Yeats Grcnvth Comm. 
380 Fearing the diversion of trade. 1883 Nature 8 Mar. 437 
Due to its diversion into some other than the usual channel. 

f b, Med, A turning away of the course of the 
kttmonrs by means of medicinal applications. Obs, 

1636 Ridgley Pract. Physick 17 To use diversion, evacua- 
tion, and strengthening. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Diver- 
sion in Medicine, the turning of the course or flux of 
humours from one part to another, by proper applications. 

2. transf. and fig. The turning aside (of any per- 
son or thing) from a settled or particular course of 
action, an object, or the like. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Cones taggio 10 Turning all his resolu- 
tions upon Affrick . .But this diversion whereunto they per- 
Mvaded the King, was cause of great ruines. 1626 Donne 
%3em1. es. Jxiv. 10 A diversion, a deviation, a deflection . . 

! 5 wi Ct|t iVfe» lhis V pr js htness - *797 Burke Regie. 
Pf ac e “I. ^T; s - N III. 343 If the war has been diverted from 
tiie great object.. this diversion was made to cncrease the 
naval resources and power of Great Britain. 

+ b. A turning aside from the business in hand, 
or from one's Tegular occupation ; avocation. Obs. 

1637 Laud U ks. (1857) VI. 37 Considering my many diver- 

sions and the little time I could snatch from other employ- 
ment. 1662 LiGhtfoot Broughton's Whs. I 1 ref. 167 c 

Marvell Ccrr. Wks. II. 456 The Lords have agreed for 
another conference .. these and other diversions withhold 
them from proceeding in their Committee of their Test. 

c. A turning aside or diverting of the attention. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety li. P* 7 An artifice of diversion, 
a sprout of that first fig-tree which was to hide the naked- 
ness of lapsed Adam. 3796 Burke Regie. Peace l Wks. 
VIII. 155 The. .diversion.. was the suggestion of a treaty 
proposed by the enemy. 1814 Scott Wav. iv, Charging 
them jo make good with their lives an hour’s diversion, that 
the king might have that space for escape. 

3 . Mil. A manoeuvre to drawoff the enemy's atten- 
tion from the operation on which they are engaged, 
by a movement or attack in an unexpected quarter. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. 5 88 The forces .. which 
were raised to make a diversion in Scotland. 1659 B. Harris 


ParivaEs rron Age 45 The Prince .. bethought himself.. 
of sending his brother to Venlo, so to make a powerfull 
diversion. 1801 Wellington in Gunv. Desp. I. 299 My 
determination is to make the most powerful diversion which 
may be practicable on the coasts of the Red Sea. 

4 =. spec. The turning away of the thoughts, atten- 
tion, etc., from fatiguing or sad occupations, with 
implication of pleasurable excitement ; distraction, 
recreation, amusement, entertainment. 

3655 H. Cog an tr. Pinto’s Trav. xliv. 374 My long indis- 
position . - hath great need of some diversion. 1671 Lady 
Mary Bertie in 32 th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22, 
I..am glad you had so good diversion in drawing valentine. 
1706 Estcourt Pair Examp. it. ii. Will you allow her no 
Diversion ? 17x0 Steele Patler No. 89 ? 4 Diversion, which 
is a kind of forgetting our selves, is but a mean Way of 
Entertainment. 1814 Jane Austen Alans/. Park xvii, All 
were finding employment in consultations, .or diversion in 
the playful conceits they suggested. 

b. wither and//. An amusement, entertainment, 
sport, pastime. 

1648 Evelyn Diary 5 Feb., Saw a Tragie-comedy acted in 
the Cockpit, after there had been none of these diversions 
for many years during the warr. 1725 Dn Fon Voy. round 
World (1840) 254 If wild and uncouth places be a diversion 
to you, I promise your curiosity shall be fully gratified. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. i, Open spaces for the popular 
games and diversions. 1875 J. Curtis Hist. Eng. 354 
Among the in-door diversions were draughts, chess, etc; 

C. Comb, as diversion-monger. 

1744 Eliza Hey wood Female Sped. (1748) I. 212 Our di- 
version-mongers . .every day contriving new entertainments. 

•f 5 . Diverse condition, diverseness. Obs. rare. 

34. . Wyntoun Chron. (ed. Laing) III. 166 (WemyssMS.) 
For diversion [ v.r . syndrynes] of thar changeing. 

Dive*r sionary ,*«. rare - \ [f. prec. + -ary 
P ertaining or tending to a diversion ; divertive. 

1846 Landor Wks. II, 179 What a farce in the meanwhile 
is the diversionary talk about the abolition of the slave-trade I 

Bive’rsitnde. rare. [f. Diverse a.] = 
next. 

3870 E. Mulford Nation xviii. 344 No diversitude in 
thought and action. 

Diversity (divSusiti, dai-). Also 4-6 -te(e, 
4-5 dyverste. [a, OF. diversely diversity (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) difference, oddness, wickedness, 
perversity L. diversitdt-em contrariety, disagree- 
ment, difference, f. diversus Diverse.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being diverse, dif- 
ferent, or varied ; difference, unlikeness. 

a 1340 Ham pole Psalter cl. 4 pai sown all samyn in acor- 
dandist dyuersite. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law’s T. 322 
Ther was swich diuersitie Bitwene hir bothe lawes. 
c 3400 Lanf rand's Cirurg. 32 AUe }?ese ben dyverse, after 
be dyverste of here cause. 3494 Fabyan Chron. 11. xlv. 29 
The dyuersytie of that one from y« other. 1530 Palsgr. 76 
Dyversite of gendre is expressed onely in pronownes of the 
thirde person e. p 3614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. xxii. § 9 
Diversitie of circumstance may alter the case. 1628 T. 
Spencer Logick 240 A discrete Axiome is then framed 
according to Art, when the partes of it doe dissent by diver- 
sitie, not as opposites. 1697 tr : Burgersdicius his Logic 1. 
xxi. 81 Diversity is that affection by which things are dis- 
tinguished one from the other. Ana is either real, rational, 
or modal. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 51 Through that diversity 
of members and interests, general liberty had as many 
securities as there were separate views in the several orders. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 247 Unity does not exclude 
diversity— nay more, without diversity there can be no true 
and perfect unity. 

b. with a and //. An instance of this condition 
or quality ; a point of unlikeness ; a difference, 
distinction ; a different kind, a variety. 

CX340 Hamfole Prose Tr. (1866) 35 }it es her a dyuersite 
by-twyx gastely and bodily dedis. 1481 Caxton Myrr. J. .viv. 
45 In the persones ben so many dyuersetees, & facions not 
lyke. 1665 Ray Flora 1. vii. 42 The White lily affordeth 
three diversities, two besides the common kind. 1731 Pope 
Ep Burlington 84 A waving Glow the bloomy beds display. 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. x8ti Pinkerton 
Pctral. I. 386 The colours being merely regarded as varie- 
ties : though some, from their rarity and singularity, .ought 
rather to form diversities. 1859 Mill Liberty iii. (3865) 
39/2 People have diversities of taste. 

f c. Divers manners or sorts ; a variety. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxx i. 5 Forgid of gold, and of siluer. . 
and dyuerste [1388 dyuersite] of trees. — Ps. xliv. 15 The 
dorter of the King.. in goldene hemmes, nboute wrappid 
with diuersitees [circumamicta varietatibus]. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. v. i. 234 Roring, shreeking . . And mo diuersitie of 
sounds, all horrible. 

2 . Lazo. (See quot.) 

1848 Wharton Law Lex., Diversity \ a plea Dy a prisoner 
in bar of execution, alleging that he is not the same who was 
attainted ; upon which a jury is . . impanelled to try the 
collateral issue thus raised, viz., the identity of the person. 

i* 3 . Contrariety to what is agreeable, good, or 
right ; perversity, evil, mischief. Obs. 

3483 Caxton G. de la Tour F vjj, This quene. . made unto 
the peple grete dyuersytees [moult de aiversitez]. c 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882! in. 1308 Wethyr it be good ar ony 
deversyte. 2512 Bradshaw^"/. Werburge 1. 2303 In all his 
realme was no ayuersyte, Malyce was subdued. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Frviss. I. xvit 18 They carey with them no cards 
. .for y« diversities (Fr. diversitis) of y* mountaignes. 

+ DiveTsive, a. Obs. [f. L. divers-, ppl. stem 
of divert ire to Ditebt: see -ive.] Tending to 
divert or cause diversion ; divertive. 

1693 Mem. Cut. Techc/y ti. 103 Contenting themselves with : 
only Pillaging, did nothing divers ive. 2704 tr. Boccalinfs j 
Adv.fr. Pamass. in. 274 That Cankar, which her Enemies I 
term d a Diversive Issue. I 


t Diversi'volent, a. Obs. rare. [f. Diversi. 
+ L. vohnt-em wishing.] Desiring strife or dif- 
ferences. 

x6x2 Webster White Devil in. i. Plavs(iBSS) 44 Thh<t*. 
bauched and diversivolent woman. Ibid. 57 Yourdirmj! 
volent lawyer, mark him. 

Diversly (dni-varzli) adv. [f. Dims a. + 
-i/Y Formerlynot distinguishable homditmtfy.] 
1 . In divers ways, variously; formerly, Differently, 
Divebsely (of which this was a common spellia^ 
before i’joo) ; in some recent writers = In several or 
sundry ways. 

<11300 Cursor M. 21807 (Cott.) pis tale ..Man! tetes 
diuersli [Fair/, diuerselij For pai find diuers stori. njfy 
Chaucer H. Fame 111. 810 Somme folke have desired 
Diversly. 1393 Lange.. P. PI. C. xvi. 79 Alls we ben 
brethren J^mh we {, e diuersliche clopede. 1526 Tixdiu 
Heb. 1 God in tyme past diversly and many wnyes[eic) 
1594 Spenser Amoretli liy, Disguysing ditiersly my troulW 
wits. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11, iii. § 6 Divers bare 
diversly set downe the forme of the Hebrew yeare 
Horn & Roc. Gate Lang. Uni. Ixiv. § 669 Stubborn enemin 
. .are torn in peeces of horses, diversly driven. 1791-1823 
D’Israeli Cur. Lit., Jews of York, They flew diversly in 
great consternation, a 1834 Coleridge^ Confess. Etsgiit. 
Spirit iii. (1853) 64 One spirit, working divcnly, aov 
awakening strength, and now glorifying itself in weabest 
[See Author’s Note . ] x88r Swinburne Ma>y Stuart in. 1 
112 Men’s minds Are with affections diversly distraught 
f 2 . [=OF, diver semenli] Wickedly, evilly, per- 
versely. Obs. rare. 

1523 Ld. Benners Froiss. I. vi. 4 This sayd kyng goueroed 
right diuersly his realme by y s exortacion of Sir Heat 
Spencer. 

Diversness, obs. var. of Diversexess. 

+ Dive'rsory, sb. Obs. [ad. L. di-, properly 
deversori-um , lodging-place, inn, f. deveriin to 
turn aside, turn in, resort, lodge : cf. OF .diversetre 
(12th c.), It. diversorio ‘an Inne, an hosiery.’ 
See Deversary.] A place to which one turns in 
by the way; a temporary lodging-place or shelter. 

c 14x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), A ooffloa 
place . .pat was heled aboune men for to stonde ptre for ft 
reyne & was icleped a dyuersorie. 1615 Chapman UuW. 
xiv. 536 Since the man. .In my stall, as hisdiversoryiSUqro* 
1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Dtvmory^ *''* 
ing place, or a place to turn of one side out of the way. 
Divcrsory, a. rare- 0 , [f. L. iivtrs ppl. 
stem of diverters to Divert + -orv.] - >?ri;r,; l 


to divert, divertive. 

1864 in Webster. (Cent. Diet, cites North.) 

Divert (div 5 -.it, dai-), v. Also 6 dyvert c. 
[a. OF. divertir (i4-i5th c. in Hatz.-Dam.)=l . 
divertire, Sp. divertir, ad. L. divert ire to turn m0“- 
fe rent directions, turn ont of the way, with wn 
is also blended L. deverte're to turn away or writ. 

1 . Irans. To turn aside (a thing, as a stream i.clc. 
from its (proper) direction or course ; to “ £ ■ 
(the course of something) ; to tnrnyraai one 


tination or object to another. * 

TSAB Haul Chron., Hen. II' ( an. 9) aS b,Theylm T ^ 
his annie, -were diuerted to the partes of hn ) 
Miltoh Eikon. xxii, [Since] it was proclaim dlb«» b 
should conceal him, he diverted his course. . ^ 

Pepys Diary VI. 209 The old Channel . 

Thames whilst London Bridge was building. 

Tatler No. i6x T 8 My Eyes were soon diverted j cf 

Prospect. 1794 Sullivan Yietv An : . U* * . . slr{a fn d 
irons, which being fixed in earth, diyerte c proc0 ft^ 
lightning. 1843 Arnold Hist. Rome III. 7 * 
reinforcements . . were afterwards diverted] • ^ ^ 

x8 n Ad 36-7 Viet. c.8 3 Preamb., To make good tom 

Fund the sum so improperly diverted 1 Qfo 

+ b. In medical use: cf. DlVMM« I 
x54 r R- Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 B .J» ery f ef of- 
that gathereth in the vicerate partyes is n. ^ fe y n p?* 
behoueth to dyuert & dryue away that -j the brcsteA 
*54* — Gttydon'sQuest.Chirurg AV'P'i* ■' f womerl , if5» 
for to staunche and dyuerte the ^ ou ^ cs ... That-tbi 
Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. Crr. tv. § 47 ’ /nf-dies. 
Physicians use. .revulsions, and diverting n . c .J[ (/; 

f c. reft. To turn aside; to betak 
something different). Obs. T . 

*577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (2619' ^ deare-t 

themselves, and fled from their most j 0/ II L rJ 

friends, 1605 Tryall Chcv. i. u «e<m« * 0 follow 

Which way soever I divert my selfe Th p/ufa. iv. (*7 cl ) 
with a loving eye. x6 S 6 Stanley JM.J™ c 

343/1 He [Bion) diverting himself to Phi P ^ pr.CS 

2 . intr. (for ref.) To turn aside 
course; to deviate, digress \Jd. an /*• 
earliest sense exemplified ; now 
1430 Lydg. Chron. TroyU vi, Ujhal 
purpose by any way diuerte. jLg R.ia 

once aside to diuert But kept his way. 

Rich. Ill, (an. 3) 46 That when they; aPP^JJg { nt o Fr*^ 

. . they should ayvert' 

1641 Evelyn Diary 
see one of the Princ« 

Jems. 33 We diverted a little out ui f 9} 

Bp. Hallitax Anal . Rom . Low (i<95 ,504 ' 

from which.. I should never have Captain 
to Feb. in Nicola* Die/, wp ) 1- 4*3 "bnefrygg, 
cannot divert from the fininediale UvJ 

1895 \V. Monk Life Sir //. I'fZZ jSw'- . . tn 

physic, but he diverted to the dspio frctl , 1 

+ b. To withdraw oneself, sep-w J 
part. (Also ref.) Obs. rare. ‘ ! 
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King might divert • and divorce himself from Queen 
Katherine. 1604 R, Cawdrey Table Alph. (1613', Divert, 
turne from to another. 1705-14 Forbes in M. P. Brown 
Suppl. Decis. (1824) V. 60 (Jam.) In case they should divert, 
and live separately. 

3. trans. trans f and jig?) To turn aside the 
course or tendency, or interrupt the progress, of 
(an action, design, feeling, etc.) ; to avert, ward 
off, turn in another direction. 

1548 Hall Citron ., 'Hen. VI (an. 38) 174 [They] studied to 
divert and turne from them, all mischief or infortunitie. 
1599 Shahs. Hen. V, 11. Prol. 15 The French. .Seeke to 
diuert the English purposes. 1649 Milton Eikon. xi. no 
Which Omen . . God hath not diverted, x'732 Pope Ep. 
Bathurst 51 Could France, .divert our brave designs? 1862 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. ii. 70 Persevering labour, 
not diverted from one object to another. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. §4. 303 The indignation of the New Learning 
was diverted to more practical ends. 

f 4. (?) To turn awry, or away from the straight. 
Ohs. rare. 

1606 Shahs. Tr. <5* Cr. j. Hi. 99 Frights, changes, horrors, 
Diuert, and cracke, rend and deracinate The vnity, and 
married calrne of States Quite from their fixure. 

5. To draw off (a person) from a particular 
course, design, etc. ; to cause (the mind, attention, 
etc.) to turn from one channel to another; to distract. 

c 1600 Siiaks. Satin. cxv, Time whose milliond accidents. . 
Diuert strong mindes to the course of altering thinges. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 814 Other care. .May have diverted 
from continual watch Our great Forbidder. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714' I. 397 Presently after which Augustus 
was diverted by a Revolt of the Armenians. 1782 Cowper 
Let. 11 Nov., Less profitable amusements divert their 
attention. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xi, She had an im- 
portant avocation. . to fill her time, divert her thoughts, and 
divide her interest. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. i. 5 People are diverted from the weak part of the 
story by this ingenious confirmation, 
b. Mil. : see Diversion 3. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 309 To divert the 
Spanish forces. 1665 Manley Grotius’ Low C. JVarres 
596 It was necessary first to divert the Enemy to some 
other part. 

6. To draw away from fatiguing or serious occu- 
pations ; pleasurably to excite the mind or attract 
the attention ; to entertain, amuse. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Ole anus' Vt y. Ambuss. 278 Paste and 
Sugar.. which were brought to the Table, rather to divert 
the Eye, than to sharpen the Appetite. 1709 Steele 
Testier No. 106 Pi, I had neither Friends or Books to 
divert me. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• It. Jrnls. I. 259 The 
people . . seemed much diverted at our predicament. 

b. rejl. To entertain, amuse, recreate oneself; 
to give oneself to diversion. Now rare . 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 12 When they are alone, and 
seek company to divert themselves, so to elude the length 
of time, c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Aleut. Col. Hutchinson 
22 He.. often diverted himself with a viol, 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. xi. 182, I used frequently to visit my boat 
..sometimes I went out in hereto divert myself. 1800 Med. 
Jrttl . IV. 285 [He] was diverting himself with some of his 
companions at the rural diversion of hop, spring, and leap, 
fc. intr. (for rejl?) =prec. Ohs. -rare. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 177 He apply’d himself 
to divert amongst other young men, rather than to converse 
amongst books. 

+ 7. trans. To cause (time) to pass pleasantly; 
to while away. Ohs. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quez>edo's Com. Wks. (1709) 214 They 
diverted theAfternoon playing at All-Fours. X726SHELVOCKE 
Voy. round World (1757) 395, I urged that.. going to 
California would divert our time. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
ImProv. Mind (1774) I, How trifling is the talent of divert- 
ing an idle hour. 

Hence Dive*rted ppl. a. 

1600 Shahs. A. Y. L. 11. Hi. 37, I rather will subiect me 
to the malice Of adiuerted blooa and bloudie brother. 1608 
CuKTMMt Byron’s Trag. iv. Wks. 1873 II, 278 Their diverted 
ears, Their backs turned to us. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 
7 Dec. 771/1 How is he to hold the balance with diverted 
eyes, and a hand that is trembling with passion ? 

Bive*rter. [f. prec. + -er L] One who or 
that which diverts : see the verb. 

1621-51 Burton Anal. Mel. n. ii. iv. 282 ’Tis the best 
Nepenthe, surest cordiall, sweetest alterative, present’st 
diverter. 1661 _ Walton Angler (ed. 3) 42 Angling was.. 
A rest to his mind, a cheerer of his spirits, a diverter [ed. 1 
divertion] of sadness. 1727 Philip Quarll 204 Seeing his 
beloved Diverters carrying away by those Birds of Prey, 
he runs in for his Bow. Mod. A diverter of young people. 
Dive’rtible, a. rare. [f. L. divert-ere to 
Divert + -ible.] Able or liable to be diverted. 
Hence Divertibi’lity, capability of being di- 
verted. 

x88x Fair Trade Cry 11 The divertibility of trade is proved 
by its diversion. 

+ Dive’rticle. obs. Also 7 -icule. [ad. L. 
diverlicul-um : see below. In F. diverticule?\ 

1. A byway or bypath ; a turning out of the main 
way or straight course. Alsoy% r . 

1570-6 Lambarde Perantb. Kent (1826) 234 Neither of 
them standeth in the full sweepe..of those Rivers, but in 
a diverticle, or by way. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. 
n. (1678) 37 The first entrance.. is not streight, but full 
of many diverticles and crooked paths. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 55 Who made the heart, and knows a! the diver- 
licules or turnings and windings of it. 1782 T. Warton 
Hist. Kiddington 52 (T.), I suspect there was a diverticle 
of the Akeman shooting from Whichwood towards Idbury. 

2 . = Diverticulum 2. 

1847 Craig, Diverticle .. in Anatomy, any hollow append- 


age which belongs to and communicates with the cavity of 
the intestinal canal, and terminates in a cul-de-sac. 

Diverti’Cular, a. [f. L. diverlicul-um : see 
below and -ar L] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a diverticulum. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Ana/. IV. 847/1 A left gall-bladder., 
is [a] diverticular production of the gall-duct. 1878 Bell 
Gcgenbaurs Comp. Anat. 49 A diverticular outgrowth. 

Diverfci'cnlate, a. [f. next 4- -ATE ^.] Pro- 
vided with a diverticulum. Also, in same sense, 
DivertPcnlated a. 

1870 Rolleston Aitim. Life 130 Thediverticulate portion 
of the digestive tract. 

II Diverticulum (daivarti-kirrlrim). PI. -a. 
[L. di- diverticulum a byway, bypath, deviation, 
wayside shelter or lodging ; f. devertere to turn 
down or aside, f. De- I. i + vcrtlrc to turn.] 

+ 1 . A byway ; a way out, means of exit.- Obs. 

1647 W. Strong Trust Acc. Stezuard 19 Some.. love 
diverticulaes and turne aside unto crooked waies. 1695 
Woodward Hat. Hist. Earth in. § 13 (1723) 159 Were 
it not for these Diverticula, whereby it [fire] thus gains 
an Exit, ’twould. .make greater Havock than now it doth. 

2 . A smaller side-branch of any cavity or passage; 
in Anat. applied usually to a blind tubular process ; 
in Pathol, to a malformation having this character. 

1819 Pantologia , Diverticulum , a mal-formation or dis- 
eased appearance of intestine, in which a portion of in- 
testine goes out of the regular course of the tube. 1822 
in Crabb Technol. Diet. 1871 Darwin Desc. Alan I. i. 
27 The csccum is a branch or diverticulum of the intestine, 
ending in a cul-de-sac. 1880 Mivart in Contemp. Rev. 
285 The South Pacific, of which all other oceans and seas 
may be regarded as diverticula or reaches. 

II Divertimento (dzvertffne'nto). PI. 

-tos. [It. = diversion, pastime, pleasure.] fa. 
Diversion, amusement. Obs. b. Mus. — Diver- 
tissement 2. 

1759 Goldsm. Polite Leant. Hi. (Globe) 425/2 Where., 
abbis turned shepherds, and shepherdesses without sheep 
indulge their innocent divertimenti ! 1823 Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. (1824) 198 Haydn composed.. 20 divertimentos for 
various instruments. 1880 Grove Did. Mus., Diverti- 
mento, a term employed for various pieces of music. 1887 
Athenxum 9 Apr. 489/3 (Stanf.) We find five large serenades 
and divertimenti for wind instruments. 

Dive*rting, vbl. sb. [-ing 1.] The action 
of the verb Divert ; diversion. Also allrib. 

x6it Florio, Diuertiia, a diuerting, a remouing. a 1612 
Donne Biaflaiaro* (1644) 213 AU dance and dangerous Se- 
cessions and divertings into points of our Freewill, and of 
Gods Destiny.. 1617 Hieron Wks. II. 237 To obtaine of 
God the diuerting or turning by of some great iudgements. 
1681 [see Diversory sb.]. 1895 Daily C/tron. 19 Jan. 5/5 
The diverting of the water to the old workings. 

Diverting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] That 
diverts or turns aside ; distracting ; amusing. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 224 To thrust in mens names and 
words.. was unseasonable and diverting. 1700 S. L. tr. 
C. Frykes Voy. E. Ind. 168 Their Comedies . . are very 
diverting. 1782 Cowpeu (title) The Diverting History of 
John Gilpin. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 144.. 1878 

H. H. Gibbs Ombre 1 Ombre., the most diverting .. of 
games. 

Hence Divertingly ado . ; Dive*rtingness. 

1697 Collier Immor.Stage\\.(iT$o) 168 The Divertingness 
of it. 1701 Strype Life Aylmer xiv. (R.), He. .then added, 
divertingly, that this argument therefore arose of wrong 
understanding the word. 1837 Erasers Mag. XV. 339 Her 
sensibility appears to be strangely — we had. almost said 
divertingly— acute. 

f Divertise, v* Obs. Also 7 -ize. [f. F. di- 
vertiss-- lengthened stem of divert ir to Divert : cf. 
advertise , and see -ise. Stressed by Bailey dive'r- 
tise ; Johnson has divertise.’] 

1. trans. = Divert ib. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 338 Let it [the ulcer] bleed 
well, to divertize the fluxion. 

2 . To distract the attention of ; to draw off ; = 
Divert 5. 

1648 Evelyn Aleut. (1857) III. 17 If the army .were but 
conveniently divertised, both this city and the adjacents to 
it would be so associate as [etc.]. 1652 J. Wright tr. 
Camus' Nat. Paradox 161 Every one’s attentions were 
divertised according to their different inclinations. 

3 . To entertain, amuse; = Divert 6. Chiefly 
rejl. : To enjoy oneself, make merry. 

1651 tr. De-las-Coveras' Don Fenise 32 The ordinary 
entertaines wherewith I divertised my selfe. 1671 tr. 
Frejas' Voy. Mauritania 63 The King .. bad him take 
care to divertise me. 1673 Wycherley Genii. Dane. 
Alaster 1. ii, I think we had better, .divertise the gentle- 
man at cards till it be ready. 1696 Aubrey A/isc. (1721) 

62 Sir Roger L’Estrange was wont to divertise himself 
with Cocking in his Father's Park. 

Hence Divertising ppl. a., entertaining, amusing. 

1655 Theophania 84 His humour [was] so divertising. 
1667 PepYS Diaty 28 May, To hear the nightingale and 
other birds, and here fiddles, and there a harp, and here 
a Jew’s trump, and here laughing, and there fine people 
walking, is mighty divertising. 1694 Cp.owke Married 
Beau 1. 5 The compliment is not divertising. 

Divertisement (divautizment). arch. [ad. 

F. divertissement (15th c.) action of diverting, 
diversion, f. divertiss - : see prec. and -ment.] 

1. The action of diverting or fact of being di- 
verted ; recreation, entertainment, = Diversion 4. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. <$• See. Ep. Ded., Some for divertise- 
ment, and some for businesse. 1719 London & Wise | 


Compl Gard. 287 Nature now affect [sj no better diveitise- 
ment than to be amazing us with Miracles of fertility. 1854 
J* C. Abbott- Napoleon (1859) I. i. 21 He left the bat and 
the ball.. and in this strange divertisement found exhilarat- 
ing joy.' 1894 J. Wjnsor Cartier to Ftvntenac coo Half 
trader, half explorer, wholly bent on divertisement. 

2. with a and pi. An instance of this ; an enter- 
tainment, amusement ; = Diversion 4 b. 

16^2 Howell For. Trav. xix. (Arb.) 80 In this variety of 
studies and divertisments. 1707 Lend. Gaz. No. 43x4/3 
There will be .. Foot-Matches, and other Divertisement^. 
i8ox Strutt Sports «$• Past. itr. iv. 187 The juggler’s exhi- 
bition ..consists of four >d i vert isements. 1865 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 352 The diverttsementsofhis leisure. 

b. = Divertissement 2. 


1667 Pefys Diary 7 Jan., A most excellent play in all 
respects, but especially m divertisement, though it be a deep 
tragedy. 1803 Fdin. Rev. II. 180. 1822 T. Moore Mem. 
(1853) HI. 314 Too late for the divertisement in the 
opera. 

II Dive’rtissant, a. Obs. Also S divertisant. 
[F. divertissant y pr. pple. of divertir to Divert.] 
Diverting, entertaining, pleasing. 

1645 Evelyn Diary 31 Jan., One of the most divertissant 
and considerable vistas in the world. 1664 — Sylva (1679) 
27 These sweet, and divertissant Plantations. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio), Diver'tisant, diverting. 

II Divertissement (dfvfrtrsman). [F. = di- 
version, also ‘ a ballet-interlude, piece of music for 
several instruments 9 (Littre).] 

1. An entertainment ; = Divertisement 2 . 

1804 Edin. Rez>. V. 86 The whole party.. were called 
upon to repeat the divertissement in a more public . . 
manner. 1816 Byron in Moore LifeisZyz) III. 328 (Stanf.) 
All kinds of concerts and divertissements on every canal of 
this aquatic city. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 3/1 Novels, 
tales, and adventures of every kind. It is by these diver- 
tissements that the taste for reading is first developed. 

2. A kind of ballet; a short ballet or other enter- 


tainment given between acts or longer pieces ( = F. 
entr'acte ) ; formerly also a piece of music contain- 
ing several movements. 

c 1728 Earl of Ailesdury Mem. (1890) 710 She hath 
nothing in her head but plays, operas, and all divertisse- 
ments. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798)257 Messrs. Fox, 
Sheridan, and Grey, are preparing a new Serious Diver- 
tissement, or Pas de Trois, with new scenes, dresses, and 
decorations, called, ‘ Le Directoiix Executij'. 1840 Moore 
Lalla R, Pref. (1850) 14, I must not omit to notice the 
splendid Divertissement founded upon it. 1880 Grove 
Diet. AIus., Divertissement , a kind of short ballet.. Also a 
pot-pourri or piece on given motifs. .The term is no longer 
used. 1888 Times 26 June 12/2 Advt., The new grand 
spectacular ballet divertissement. 

Divertive (divautiv, ctai-), a. Now rare. [f. 
Divert + -ive ; cf. It. divertivo (Florio).] Tend- 
ing to divert ; having the property of diverting or 
producing diversion; distractive; amusing, enter- 
taining. 

1598 Florio, Diuertiua, diuertiue or remouing. Guerra 
diuertiua, diuertiue war. 1661 Feltham Resolves (ed. 8) 
in xxi, By reason of. .the divertive crowd of other occasions 
Rich men haue not leisure. 1670 E. R. Anivtadv. Glatt- 
vills _ Ne Plus Ultra 7 Something so charming and divertive 
in this discourse. 1707 J. Johnson Clergym. VadeM. App. 
xii, Several Inscriptions that are Real, but Jocular and 
Diver rive, 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 28 Greatly divertive 
to the inward man. 

+ Dive'rtment. Obs. [-ment.] Diversion. 
16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 83 The prose- 
quution . . thereof was neyther by him or his successors 
(hauing other diuertments) cuer throughly accomplished. 
1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 116 The manifold 
divertments incident to your Sexe. 

|| Dives (dsi’vi'z). [L. dives rich, a rich man.] 

1. The Latin word for ‘ rich (man) \ occurring 
in the Vulgate, Luke xvi ; whence commonly taken 
as the proper name of the rich man in that parable ; 
and used generically for ( rich man ’. Hence 
Di*resdom, the condition of being a ‘ Dives ’. 

c 1386 Chaucer SomPn. T. 169 Lazar and dices lyueden 
diuersly. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 279 Diues for hus 
delicat lyf to*pe deuel wente. 1493 H. Parker (title) Diues 
and Pauper. 1588 Lupton (title) A Dreame of the Dcuil! 
and Diucs. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 281 Euery 
one had rather be a Diues, then aDiuus: a rich sinner, then 
a poore Saint. 1640 Bast wick Lord Bps. vi. F b, Doe not 
our Diveses, our rich Lord Prelates . .goe in their Purple, 
Satten, Velvet ? 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Jvii, There 
must be rich and poor, Dives says, smacking his claret. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 7/2 Pleading and entreating with 
the Christian Diveses, of which the land is so full, for the 
tiny Lazarus lying hard by their gate. 

1882 Besant ^I// Sorts xxviii, Pauperdom, Divesdom, 
taxes, and all kinds of things. . 

2. Law. Dives costs : costs on the higher scale. 

Under an old practice of the Court of Chancery, a plaintiff 
who sued in forma pauperis (and who therefore 1 fh e f ai eo 
in his action could not be condemned to pay the defendant s 
costs) was sometimes, in case the action was succc , 
allowed to recover from the defendant 

which were costs taxed on tr low scale ; wh.Ie rn other cases 
he was allowed to recover what by way of contrast were 
called ‘dives costs’, taxed on the ordinarj Kale, 

1840 Consol. Orders in Chancer y *1. 5 Such CO tx shall 
be ttLed as dives costs unless the putt shall otherwise 
direct. iSSj Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Lavs Ref. 14 Q. Lench 
Div. 870 In 170. Lord Somers allowed a panfer dives 
costs that is, costs like other smtors. thJ. 871. _ 

Divest (divest, dot-), v. [A refashioning, 
after L analogies, of earlier Devest from French. 
OF t itsvtslir, through its later form devcitir, gave 
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devest immediately, While its mediaeval lalinization 
disvcstire, rectified to divestire (after ancient L. 
divelfcre, divert ere, etc.) has given divest , and this, 
through the general preference for the Latin over 
the French forms of the prefixes has supplanted 
devest , except in legal use, where both are fonnd.] 
JL trans. To unclothe, undress, disrobe ; to strip 
of clothing, or of any covering, ornament, etc. 

[1583-1809 : see Devest i, 2.] 1795-1814 Wordsw. 

Excursion vi. 361 A leafy grove Discoloured, then divested. 
1847 Dickens Haunted AL ii, Divesting herself of her out- 
ofdoor attire. 1859 I,ang Wand. India 327 Having 
divested himself of the dust with which he was covered. 
1870 E. Peacock R at f Skirl. I. 32 Some of the Gothic win- 
dows had been divested of their tracery. 

2. fig. To strip (a person or thing) of possessions, 
rights, or attributes; to denude, dispossess, deprive; 
less usually in good sense, to free, rid. 

[1563-1686: see Devest 3.] 1648 Hunting- 0/ Fox 36 A 
prevailing Faction, .hath divested him of«all his Rights. 
1769 E. Bancroft Nat. Hist. Guiana 136 [Alonkeys] are 
frequently tamed . . but they can never be divested of a 
mischievousdisposition. z8r8 Jas. 'tftiLi.J&rit. India II. IV. 
v. 204 Divesting him of the government. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 105 He divests them of their antithetical character. 

b. refi» To divest oneself of : to strip or dispos- 
sess oneself of ; to put off, throw off, lay aside, 
abandon, rid oneself of. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 50 Now we will diuest vs both of 
Rule, Interest of Territory, Cares of State. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. v. 70 He agreed to divest himself of this 
undoubted flower of his crown. 1823 Keble Serin, iii. 
(1848) 66 Divesting ourselves, for a moment, of all impres- 
sions received from other kinds of evidence. 1856 Dove 
Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 300 We have a moral nature from 
which we cannot divest ourselves. 

3. To put off (clothes, or anything worn or repre- 
sented as worn) ; to lay aside, abandon. Now rare. 

[1566-1765: see Devest 4.] 1639 G. Daniel Vcrvic . 708, 
I endeavour To put of Man, and ffrailtie to divest. 1673 
Lady's Call. 11. § 4 r 10. Knowing how hardly we can 
divest our voluptuousness and ambition. 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus 1. 23 , 1 will divest all fear. 

4. La~u. To take away (property, etc., vested in 
any one) ; to alienate, convey away ; = Devest 5 . 

[1574-1848: see Devest ^.] 1789 Durnford § East's 

Law Rep. III. 467 The assignees putting his mark on them 
could not divest the consignor’s right. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) xxxv. xiii. § 5 No estate or interest can be barred by 
a fine, unless it is divested out of the real owner, either 
before the fine is levied, or by the operation of the fine 
itself. 1845 Stefhf.n Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 145 The 
property of a bankrupt is.. made liable to be divested from 
him and distributed. 

If calachr. To vest, invest. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 343 When Apollo 
divests himselfe in his most ardent splendour, a 1662 
Heylin Hist. Presbyt. (1670) 333 That authority which was 
divested by God in His Majesty's person. 

Hence Dive'sting vbl. sb., Diverted ppl . a. 
(The latter is found loosely used for: Devoid of) 
1712 Prideauk Direct. Ch.-wardcns (ed. 4) 80 This would 
be a Divesting of themselves. 1742 Alem. Lady H. Butler 
II. 184, I.. was entirely divested of the vanity of wishing to 
shine in borrowed ornaments. 2815 W. H. Ireland 
Scribbleontania 308 note, By no means divested of a literary 
talent at retort. 

fDive-st, pa.pple. Short for Divested, rare. 
*1x679 Ln. Orrery Herod Gt. iv, As those who bore them 
..Seem’d, by their Looks, of more than Life divest. 
Dive’stible, a. rare. [f. Divest v. : see -ble.] 
Capable of being divested. 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love j. (1700) 2 Liberty being too 
high a Blessing to be divestible of that nature by circum- 
stances. 


Dive’stitive, a. [f. as next : see -ive.] Ha\ 
ing the property or function of divesting. 

x 802-1 r Bentiiam Ration. Judic. Eznd. (1827) I. 4 
Ablative, or say divestitive facts. 1832 Austin Jurispi 
£879) II. iv. 914. 187^ Posti; Gains 1. Introd. (ed. 2) 
JLlk.’V 5 Investitive or Divestitive of Rights an 

Obligations. 

Divestiture (dive-stitiui, dai-). Also 7 de- 
[f. mod.L. divesllt - ppl. stem of divestire to D) 
vpsT : cf. investiture, and see -ure. Cf. F. dives 
ti!ure.\ The act of divesting. 

1. Deprivation of a possession or right ; dispos 
session ; alienation : see Divest 2 , 4 . 

)6ot lir. \V. Baklow Defence Aiijb, By the diucstiture t 
(he accusers from (heir places. 1640 Br. Hull Efhc 1 
:.v, He is rent away without remedy with a devestitur 
from his pretended orders. 1,54 Mrs, Piozzr St rum. I 14 
Proud honour that shrinks from the idea or divesliturr 
i 83 j Ln. CnAtGutLL in La re Kef. 9 App. Cases 312/2 Ther 
was only a conditional divestiture of the truster. 

2. Putting off of clothing ; alsoyf®-. 

1820 Lamb Elia Ser. t. Christ's Hosp. 35 Years Ago, TJ: 
v fleet of this divestiture. 1875 Ligiitfoot. Comm. Col. i 
t.sThe affe*8vtrt*..is a divestiture of the powers of evi 
a liberation from the dominion of the flesh. 


Divestment (divestment, dri-). [f. Divest 
+ -MENT.] The action of divesting or state of 
being divested ; divestiture. 

< 1*547 sec Devestment. 1664 II. More Afyst. Ini?, 407 
Their Dcvestmcnt of all Political Power.] 1756 Richardson 
Carr. (1804) 1 1 . 02. a 2831 A. Knox Rent. (1844! 1 . 0$ lltc 
Apostle ..-would that we have poverty amidst our riches, 
and divestment in the midst of our possessions. 1854 M. J. 
Rol'th in Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men (iSSS) 1 . 101 To effect 
the divestment of a Jxxiy thus bound. 


Divesture (dive-stiur, dsi-), sb . [f. Divest + 
-ube : cf. also Devesture.] The act of divesting ; 
putting or stripping off ; unclothing; divestiture. 

1648 Boyle Scrabh. Love iv. (1660) 27 When their dives- 
ture of Mortality dispenses them from those. .Duties. 1865 
Ess. Soc. Subj. 150 Hasty divesture of prejudice. 

So Dive*sture v ., to strip of a vesture, unrobe, 
1854 Svd. Dobell Balder xxiii. 117 Dethroned, dis- 
crowned, divestured. 

Divet, var. of Divot. 

Divi, colloq. abbreviation of Dividend ; see 
also Divvy. Divice, obs. form of Device, 
fDivi'ciate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Di-* or ? De- + 
L. vitiare ( viciare ) to spoil, injure, mar, f. vilium 
blemish.] trans. To corrupt, defile. 

FX470 Harding Citron, evil, vii, The women euer they 
diuiciate In euery place. 

Dividable (divsi-dab’l), a. [f. Divide v. + 
-ABLE.] 

1. Capable of being divided ; divisible. 

1587 Golding De Alornay vi. 72 God. .is one in himselfe, 
and inno part diuidable. 1628 Coke On Litt. 1. 386 b, 
Lands in the County of Kent, that are called Gauelkinde, 
which lands are diuidable betweene the brothers. <*1774 
Z. Pearce Serin. (1779) I. ii. (R.), To make them hard 
and not easily dividable. 1890 Illustr . Lottd. News 20 
Sept. 363/3 All that comrades had.. was equally dividable. 
f 2. Having the function of dividing. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. iii. 105 Peacefull Commerce 
from dividable shores, 
lienee Divvda'bleness, divisibility. 

1674 R. Godfrey Inj. $ Ab. Physic 36 Denying the 
dividableness of Mercury. 

Dividant, var. of Divident, Obs. 

Divide (divord), v. Also 4-6 di-, dy-, devyde, 
dyvide, 4 - 5 ? devide, 5 Sc. dewyd(e, dewid. 
[ME. de- } divider, ad. L. dtvidere to force asunder, 
cleave, apportion, distribute, separate, remove) : 
cf. It. dividere } Sp., Pg. divi dir; F. has diviser 
(OF. deviser) \ see Devise.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To separate (a thing) into parts, or (a number 
or collective body) into smaller groups ; to split 
up, cleave ; to break or cut asunder. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, in. pr. ix. 65 (Camb. MS.) Thylke 
thing pat symply is o thing, with-owten any deuysyon, the 
errour and folye of mankynde departeth and deuydeth it. 
1382 Wyclif i Kings iii. 25 Deuydith, he seith, the quyk 
child in two parties. C1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1046 Hys 
power sone he gart dewyd in twa. 1579 Fulke He skins' 
Pari. 158 We breake and deuide this holy breade. i6ix 
Bible Dan. v. 28 Thy kingdome is diuidea, and giuen to 
the Medes and Persians. *7x2 -14 Pope Rape Lock in. 148 
The Peer now spreads the glitt'ring Forfex wide, T’inclose 
the Lock; now joins it, to divide. 177 6 Jrnl. U. S. Con. 
gress 17 July, If a question in a debate contains ^ more 
parts than one, any member may have the same divided 
into as many questions as parts. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng I. 552 Argyle dividea his mountaineers into three 
regiments. 

b. To divide the 1ioof\ to have divided or cloven 
hoofs. (A Hebraism of Scripture.) 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xi. 7 A sowe that al be it that sche 
dyuidith [1388 departith] the clee, she chewith not kude. 
i6xx Bible ibid.. The swine, though he diuide the hoofe 
and be clouen footed, yet hee cheweth not the cud. 1674 
N. Cox Recreate 1x1. (1677) 3 All sorts of greater 

Fowl, viz. those who divide the Foot. 

c. To penetrate by motion through, pass through 
or across, * cleave * ; also transf. to make (a path) 
through, {poet, and rhet.) 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xi. 18 He . . with strong flight did 
forcibly divyde The yielding ayre. 2855 Tennyson Maud 
1. i. 16, I heard The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide 
the shuddering night. 1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxvi. 
6 To divide a pathway through such a sea. 

+ d. To determine, decide. Obs. rare. 

1596 DALRYMPLEtr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vrn. (1890) 74 The 
Erie Douglas.. bidis outher 3eild him selfe, or the morne 
diuyde it with the sivorde. 

2. To separate into branches ; to cause to ramify. 
C1400 Lanfranc's Cirttrg. 26 pat pc spirit of lijf my3te be 

brou3t bi hem to al J>e boai f>ese arteries ben devyded many 
weiss. Ibid. 158 pis veyne. .strecchip to fe vttere partie of 
pe schuldre & fere is dyuydid. 1659 B. Harris P arrival's 
Iron Age 365 This Fort stood upon a point, which divided 
the Rheyn into his Arms or Branches. X853 Kane Grin- 
nett Exp. 1 . (xS^6) 478 The rod or staff is divided at right 
angles in two pieces. 

3. To separate or mark out (a continuous whole) 
into parts (in fact, or in thought) ; to make to con- 
sist of parts, or to distinguish the parts of. Said 
of a personal agent, or of a line or boundary ; usu- 
ally with the number of parts specified. Most freq. 
in pass. ; sometimes referring chiefly to condition, 
and so nearly = to consist of (so many) parts. 

c *38°. Wyclif Set. IFks. II. 407 Crist devydif al man- 
lcynae in pre partis, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 10S Dyuers 
inen..d5'uyden be brayn panne diuerdych; summen noum. 
bren mo boonys fan summe of ir speken of. 3450-1530 Alyrr. 
at/r Laeiyeg, Thys ho ke j'S deuyded in to thre partes. 1665 
Hooke Aticrogr. Pref. F b, A Ruler divided into inches and 
smnll parts. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 6S8 Thir songs Divide 
the night, and lift our thoughts to Heaven. 1777 J. Rams* 
m:N^ (title) Description of an Engine tor dividing 
bines on Mathematical Instruments. 1797 Encycl. 
Lnt. 1 1 1 . 43 Barry- Pi ly, is when a coat isdivided by several 
fines drawn obliquely from side to side. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XL 33^x Graduation is the name commonly applied to 


the art of dividing mathematical and astronomical mstrts 
ments.^ 2864 Tennyson En. Ard. 733 A little garden ,.a!l 
round it ran a walk Of shingle, and a walk divided ii 
b. Billiards . To distinguish (the ball) into dis- 
tinct parts or points to be aimed at. 

1856 Crawley Billiards (1859) 44 The old and more 
usual style of play is to divide theobjectbalI..strikin?ycur 
own ball full in the centre ; by the side stroke just there*, 
verse plan adopted, and you divide your own ball asd 
strike the object ball full. 

4. To separate into classes; to distinguish the 
kinds of; to class, classify, fix Formerly, in 
scholastic rise, To draw distinctions with regard 
to ; also ah sol. : = Distinguish 4 b, 8 . 

155* T. Wilson Logike (1567) *5 a* I would diuide tbj 
worde Cants into a Dogge, a fishe of the sea, and a 
starre in the Elemente, thus might I saie, Cards is eiiher 
a Dogge that liuelh vpon the yearth, or a fishe, (etc]. 
Ibid. 50 b, Compactions are deuided tivoo maneref tayes, 
for, either thei bee equall, or not equally 01763 Shexstose 
Ess. 225 IMankind, in general, may be divided into persons 
of understanding, and^persons of genius. 1845 R. TV, 
Hamilton Pop. Educ, iii. (ed. 2) 37 We commonly divide 
the people into agricultural and manufacturing. 

5. To separate (a thing) from something else, or 
(things) from each other ; to cut off, sunder, port. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 426 If f e pope & alle his derkis 
weren dyuydid fro cristis chirche. 1382 — 2 Sam. i ,33 
Saul and Jonathas loueli. .in deeth thei ben notdeuydidt 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxliii, (1482} 293 The fcyngmae’e 
hem to goo out of the feld at ones, and so they were deuyded 
ofhyr bataylles. 1581 Sidney A fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 42 The 
people. .had. .deuided tbemselues from the Senate. 1634 
Milton Comus 279 Could that divide you from near* 
ushering guides? 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy.E.lrJ. 16 
The sick were divided from the rest. 1856 Emerson 
Traits , Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 The sea which ,, divided 
the poor Britons utterly from the world. 

b. To separate mentally, distinguish from. ran. 

1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 686 Enid.. all confused 
at first, Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream. 

6 . To separate or mark off (a thing) from some- 

thing adjacent, or (adjacent things or parts) from 
one another; to establish or constitntea boundary 
between. (Said of a personal agent, or of the 
boundary, etc.) lit. and fig. . 

1382 Wyclit Gen. i. 4 God..deuydid Ifct fro derknesas 
Ibid. 6 Be maad a firmament in the myddeJ of wanes, ano 
dyuyde it watres fro watrys. 1393 Gower Ccttf. HJ* * 
Thus danz Aristoteles These thre sciences [theoriqce, 
rhetorique, practique] hath devided. 05™ Mom 
W ks. 19/2 The partes & lots of enheritances were ofoldte. 
met oute & deuided bycordes or ropes. 16^2 Lithco^/^ 


. 95 A partition wall . . dividing the little r00I ^E;‘ 
body or the Chappell. 173* Fope£il btanu^ TTMthm 
partitions Sense from Thought divide. 1850 ' i 

Mem. xlvii. 6 Eternal form shall still divide I he ecenm 
soul from all beside. 


jui jrom an , . r .. . 

7. To separate (persons) in opinion, feeling, or 
interest ; to cause to disagree, set at variance, pro- 
duce dissension in or among ; to distract or pc<l> 
(a person) by conflicting thoughts or feelings. 
Visfe Wyclif Set. ins. III. 36? 

dividid in per love. J393 Gower. Cm/. I. i f? 5 |SWI 
diuided, In stede of hue is hale guided. , 

Luke xii. 52 Ther shalbe five in one housse 
ngaynst two, and two agaynst thre. 1050 
U’orccsteds Apofh. 77 The Marquess, was much A j 
within himself. _ J736 Butleb Anal. „ ur p l H ,urti 

300 hlen are divided in their opinions, whctnc /.r«\ 11. 
, over-balance our pains. 1831 Bsewsthr 
xxi. 255 The fluxionary. controversy had at this tun 
to divide the mathematical world. , i u » 

8. To distribute among a number ; to u 

dispense. Const, i* to (obs.), among, w 

J 37 I LAKGL.P. PI. B. xtx. =- 0 -k,'wvcur"^« ^ 
grace To alkynnes creatures, c 1380 \ 

Wks. II. 190 Crist .. wolde not juge ne ca«ell« 

among men. CX470 Henry x ' a «j.n liand- 

off Scotland King Eduard haill has lane Ti>ipur 

Deuidyt syn, to men that he wald fi^ k. ' 5 .2^ ycr yoUs 
1 Cor. xii. xx The silfe same sprete, dev^dyngc ^ 

severall gyftes, even as he vvifi. n among* l r c 

xxxvi, 230 God divided the land ..t The Mk- 1 '" 

I sraeli t es. 1710 Pr i dcau x Orig . 7 tikes it* 4 ^ ' 

ters, had their Stipends divided t0 T tl,em n f t f. e rent.^b 7 ^ 
ings. 1849 Macaulay Hist. ibng. I. 3 T 9 y ren {Jcn}cfl. 
proportion was divided among the coun ty g .jjftjti 
b. To take or have a portion 0 ( 
along with another or others; tp.snarft- 
1526 Tindale Luke xii. 13 Master, btdmyojW* 
the enhervtaunce with me. JS 9 1 * , F A .... :< ^ 

18 Tis loane, not vve, by whom *h c ® ^ /•i6vo 
which, I will diuide my crowne with her. £ . 

Passion i, Erewhtle of music and cthere* AltXsfC) 
with angels did divide to sing. # ~ . * V>r both di' 
Feast 168 Let old Timothcus yield the ^,769^, 
Ihe crown. 184* T= WVSON Walkttu t'W j hj[ ,r.v 
two parties still divide tlic world— Of 
those that have. M-l *. cood thb 

absol. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. vi. 87 Make goo« 
tion, and you shall Diuide in all# w,th * . (?//. 

fc. To give forth in various jhrcctma |; 

1594 Spenser Amorettis U ^Vallek H< r 
doth diuide Great heat, a »687 . M f Jivid«l ,<:r ^*" 
Poems (1893)26 While she. .like . j,er bright. 

And warms us, that she stoops not f plaCt» c ‘ 

fcL To nssign severally to _ 

posts ; to allocate. Obs. , -r„ dtvitle 

,600 E. Blocct tr. Conalaggit ' 3>5 * „ 

diers and munition into their severs P ^ 

Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 224 There Men ^ 
many to each Boat, and so the} g 
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1718 Watts Ps. i. (L. M.) v, The dreadful judge with stern 
command Divides him to a different place. 

e. To distribute (attention, etc.) between different 
objects ; to direct to different things. 

2622 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv, Me thinkes I see Leontes .. 
ore and ore diuides him, ’Twixt his ynkindnesse, and his 
Kindnesse. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. n. ii. 291, 1 , who at some 
times spend, at others spare, Divided between carelessness 
and care 18x4 Scott Lit. of Isles iv. xxiii, The bell’s grim 
voice divides thy care, ’Twixt hours of penitence and prayer ! 
1842 Tennyson Morte D'Arth. 60 Both his eyes were 
dazzled, as he stood, This way and that dividing the swift 
mind, In act to throw. [Cf. Virgil /£n. iv. 285.] 2860 
Tyndall Glue. 11. _xi. 290 The guide’s attention had been 
divided between his work and his safety. 

9. Math. a. To divide a number or quantity by 
another : to find how many times the latter is con- 
tained in the former ; to perform the process of 
Division on. (Also also!.) 

c 2425 Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 25 }>ou schalt deuide 
. . he noumbre . . by pe nej>er figures. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xv. v, Who knewe arsmetryke in every degre..Bothe 
to detraye and to devyde and adde. 1542 Recorde Gr. 
Arles 47. 1652 News fr. Low-Countr. 8 Pod ex can cast, 
can clear a summe, Adde, Multiply, Subtract, Divide. 1827 
Hutton Course Math. I. 8, 8—4, denotes that 8 is to be 
divided by 4. 

b. Of a number or quantity : To be a‘divisor or 
factor of (another number or quantity) j to be con- 
tained an exact number of times in ; to measure. 

1709-29 V. Mandey Syst. Mailt., Aritk . 4 A Number is 
said to measure a Number, when one so exactly divides the 
other, that nothing remains. Mod. 9 divides 36. x+y 
divides .r y, +y w when n is odd. 

+ c. To take the difference of the terms of a given 
ratio, and make a new ratio by comparing this dif- 
ference with cither term of the original one. Obs. 
The phrase ‘ by dividing ’ is now expressed by the 
Lat. divide ndo. See also Divided 5 . 

1726 tr. Gregory s Astron. I. 402 By compounding and 
dividing them, you will have the Ratio of SA+SP to SP, 
and SA — SP to SP. 

10. To part (a legislative assembly, etc.) into 
two groups which are counted in order to ascertain 
the number voting on each side of a question. Also 
absol. and intr. 

x 554 . Jrnl. Ho. Com. 19 Ajir., I. 34 Upon the Question for 
the Bill, the House did divide. 1604 Ibid. 24 Mar., I. 152 
The Voice seeming doubtful, the House was divided. 
2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § 52 The House being 
then divided upon the passing or not passing it, it was carried 
for the affirmative by nine voices and no more, a 1794 Gibbon 
(Webster 1828), The emperors sat, voted, and divided with 
their equals. 1801 G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 335 Opposition 
were afraid to divide upon it. X885 Manch. Exam . 15 May 
6/2 The House.. divided, when Mr. Gladstone’s motion was 
carried by 337 to 38. Mod. The honourable member pro- 
ceeded amid cries of ‘Divide!’ ‘Divide!’ Mod. Mr. B. 
expressed his intention of dividing the House on the 
motion. 

fll. Mus. a. i rans. To perform with ‘divi- 
sions'; b. intr. To perform or execute ‘divi- 
sions 1 ; to descant : see Division 7. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 17 Most heauenly melody About 
the bed sweet music^e did diuide. 1609 Ev. Woman in 
Hum. in. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, What heavie string doost 
thou devide upon? 26x8 Fletcher Loyal Subj. 11. », You 
will divide too shortly; Your voice comes finely forward. 

12. Of a horse : (?) To distribute his legs and feet 
as they touch the ground ; to keep them clear of 
each other in walking, trotting, etc. Also absol. 

1737 Bracken Farriery 1 ’mpr. (1757) II. 23 How a Horse 
ought to devide his Legs. Ibid. 38 Horses that devide all 
four well. Ibid. 93 The truest way to know whether he be 
a firm compact Nag, and divide well. 

II. Intrans. senses. (See also 4 b, 9 , 10, 1 1 b, 1 2 v 

13. absol. To make separation or distinction 
0 between ). (In quot. 1377, To make distinctions, 
as in logic : = Distinguish 8 ; cf. Division 3, 6.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 234 Somme he tau^te.-to 
dyuyneand diuide. 1382 Wyclif Isa. lix. 2 Joure wickid- 
nesses deuydeden betwe 30U and 30ure God. 1607-12 
Bacon Ess., Wisdom for a Man’s Self (Arb.) 182 Diuide 
with reason betweene Self-Ioue, and Society : and be so true 
to thy self as thou be not false to others. 1661 Ckessy 
Reft. Oathes Suprem. «$• Alleg. 61 Justice requires that we 
should divide between the innocent and the guilty. 

14. intr. (for rejl.) To become divided, undergo 
division \ to become separated into parts, or 
from something else or each other ; to part ; to 
cleave, break up, go to pieces ; to branch, ramify. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. X531) 14 Whan we come to 
the yeres of discrecyon, than we deuyde in two partes, two 
companyes & two wayes. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 1737 Bub- 
bling from her breast, it [the blood] doth divide In two slow 
rivers. 1605 — Lear 1. ii. 15 Loue codes, friendship falls 
off, brothers diuide. 2667^ Milton P. L. vi. 569 To Right 
and Left the Front Divided, and to either flank retir’d. 
3734 Waterland Script. Find, ad fin. (T.), Commentators 
and criticks have divided upon this matter. 1855 Tennyson 
Brook 73 Her hair In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the 
shell Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 144 [The river] divides and subdivides, 
till at last it is split up into a network of channels, 
b. Camb. Univ. : see Division i c.. 

1797 Camb. Univ. Calendar 235 February . . 23. Lent 
Term divides. 1895-6 Ibid. October 1, Michaelmas Terra 
begins. Oct. 20, End of first quarter of Mich. Term. Nov. 
9, Michaelmas Term divides. Nov. 29, End of third 
quarter of Mich. Term. *Dec. 19, Michaelmas Term 
ends. 


Divi’de, sb. [f. prec. vbj 

1. The act of dividing, division : f a. Separation ; 
b. Distribution among a number of persons. 

1642 Preparative for Fast 4 This divide and scatter, if it 
be not prevented, will be no small curse. 1873 Contemp. 
Rev. XXI. 749 In these [friendly societies] .. the hope of 
a ‘divide*, as it is often termed, tends to keep up the figure 
of contributions. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds 11 . 27 
There is to be the big divide next New Year, but I shan’t 
be in it. 

2. In U.S. and British Colonies : A ridge or line 
of high ground forming the division between two 
river valleys or systems ; a watershed. 

1807 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) 136 Struck and passed 
the divide between the Grand river and the Verdegris river. 
1887 R. Murray Geol. fy Phys. Geog. Victoria 6 The * Main 
Divide * of Victoria, forming the watershed line between 
the Murray River system on the north, and the numerous 
streams debouching on the southern coast. 1890 Century 
Mag. Mar. 771/1 In central Colorado the ‘Continental 
Divide ' is a wilderness of desolate peaks. 1893 Selous 
Trav. S. E. Africa 377, I could take the expedition, .along 
the great divide which forms the watershed. 

Divi'ded, ppl. a. [f. Divide v. + -ed i.] 

1. Separated into parts, a. Split, cut, or broken 
into pieces; + incomplete, imperfect (quot. 1595 ). 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Abscissas, .deuided, broken. 
*595 Shaks. John n. 439 And she a faire diuided excellence, 
Whose fulnesse of perfection lyes in him. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xiv. X13 A plate of glass covered with.. dust in a 
finely divided state. 

b. Marked out into parts ; marked by divisions, 
graduated ; consisting of distinct parts ; in Bot. 
(of leaves, etc.) cut into segments. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Rccreat. m. (1677) 71 Divided-footed- 
Fowl. 17x5 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 95 A divided Box. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 24 The Species are 
..arranged according as the Leaves are divided, or not 
divided. 2831 Brewster Optics xxvii. § 131 A goniometer, 
or other divided instrument. 

fc. Said of the moon in the phase at which 
half the disk is illuminated ; = Dichotomized 2. 

1822 T. Taylor Afuleius 292 [The moon] cornicular, or 
divided, or gibbous,* or full. 

2. Separated from something else, or from each 
other ; situated apart ; separate. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 8 The Province of 
Britain in so divided ^ distance from Rome. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. ii. iii. 140 Possibly the first divided King 
of Babylon was that Nabonassar. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late 
Voy. 11. (1711) 105 Those Birds that have divided Claws. 

b. Mns. Said of voices or instruments, usually 
in unison, to which independent parts are tempora- 
rily assigned in the course of a piece. 

1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Tepns , Divisi, 
divided. A direction that instruments playing from one 
line of music are to separate and play in two parts. 

3. Separated in opinion or interest; discordant, 
at variance ; split into parties or factions. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iv. 244 He little thought of this 
diuided Friendship. 2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 229 The 
unstable vulgar .. whose divided tongues, as they never 
agree with each other; so seldome. .agree long with them- 
selves. 2781 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. III. xxx. 236 A divided 
court, and a discontented people. 2855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 454 Divided ana tumultuous assemblies. 2872 
Blackie Four Phases i. 213 Any charm that might save 
a jury from the pain of giving a divided verdict. 

4. Distributed or parted among a number of 
things or persons ; directed to different objects. 

2607 Shaks- Timon 1. ii. 49 The fellow that.. pledges the 
breath of him in a diuided draught. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 
415 Where beasts with man divided empire claim. C2845 
C. Mackay Candid Wooing iii. Accept then a divided heart. 
2869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xil 249 The difficulties 
into which he was brought through this divided allegiance. 

f 5 . Math. Divided ratio : see Divide v. 9 c. 

2660 Barrow Euclid v. def. 15, Divided ratio is when the 
excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent, is 
compared to the consequent. 2827 Hutton Course Math. 

I. 325 Divided ratio, iswhen the difference pf the ante- 
cedent and consequent is compared, either with the ante- 
cedent or with the consequent. — Thus, if 1 :: 3: 6 , then, 
by division, 2—1:1 : : 6— 3:3, and 2 — 1 12 : : 6—3 : 6. 

Divi'dedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 
divided manner; separately, apart; in separate 
parts. 

2607 S. Collins Serin. (1608) 2 Either Jointly all at once, 
or diuidedly by themselues. 2627 Lisander <5- Cal. vi. iod 
T hey . . went out after them, but dividedly, the better 
to finde them. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 783 _ (R.) If 
therefore, God be every where: it cannot possibly be, 
that he should possibly be so dividedly ; because then him- 
self would not be every where, but only a part of him here 
and a part of him there. 2867 Atwater. Logic 2 68 The 
middle term is taken dividedly or distributively. 

+ b. Math. By ‘ dividing’ the ratio : see prec. 5 . 

2706 W. J ones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 70 If A : a : : B : b, 
Then.. Dividedly, A- a:a: :B-b :b. 2827 Hutton Course 
Math. I. 218 When four quantities, a , ar, b, br .. are pro- 
portional ; then. .Dividedly, a : ar-a . : \b-.br-b. 

Divi*dedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
fact or condition of being divided. 

2656 Baxter Refd. Pastor (1862) 234 Our dividedriess 
and unaptness to close for the work. 2872 H. B. Forman 
Living Poets 400 The failure .. has arisen from divided- 
ness of motive. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xvi. 569 
Infinite dividedness, .or composition which is not of simple 
parts. 

1' Drvidence. Obs . rare. [f. L. divident-em , 
pr. pple. of dlvidere to Divide; prob. after It. 


DIVIDEND. . 

diyidenza (Florio 1611).] The action of dividing ; 
division. 

2598 Florio , ' Parti giotie, a partition, a diuidence. 2612 

Ibid., Diuidenza , a diuidence, a distinction. 1603 

Montaigiie 1. xxvii. (1632) 90 This commixture, dividence, 
and sharing of goods. 

Dividend (dividend). Also 6-7 erron. divi- 
dente, -ent. [a. K. dividends , in sense 4 (1300 in 
Anglo-Fr.), ad. L. dividend-um (that) which is to 
be divided, absol. use of neuter gerundive of divi- 
ders to Divide. In early use often erroneously 
dividsnte , dividsnt (- snd being an unusual, and 
-■ ent a well-known ending), but in iyth c, conformed 
to the L. type. (The sense development is not 
clear, senses 3 and 4 being the earliest found.)] 

1 . Math . A nnmber or quantity which is to be 
divided by another. (Correlative to Divisor.) 

a. 2542 Recorde Gr. Arles 12Gb, Then begynne I at the 
hyghest lyne of the diuident, and seke how often I may 
ha.ue the diuisor therin. 1608 R. Norton Sievin ' s Disrne 
Bij, The number to be diuided (or diuident)and the number 
to diuide (or diuisor). 

fi- *557 Records Whets/. Zj, I see noe soche denomina- 
tion in the diuidende. 2594 Blundevil Exerc. 1. v. (ed. 7) 14 
The dividend. 487. / .. . x - T . ... 

The divisor. 53. ( 9 - the quotient.) 2674 Jeake Anth . 

(1696) 32 Proceed as before to the end of the Dividend. 
2806 Hutton Course Math. I. 26 The usual manner of 
placing the terras, is, the dividend in the middle, having 
the divisor on the left hand, and the quotient on the right, 
each separated by a curve line, c 2865 Circ. Sc. 1 . 437/1. 

2 . A sum of money to be divided among a num- 
ber of persons ; ssp . the total sum payable as interest 
on a loan, or as the profit of a joint-stock company, 
divided periodically among the holders (usually 
reckoned at a certain rate per cent.) ; also, the 
sum divided among the creditors of an insolvent 
estate. To dsclare a dividend ; Declare v. 5 d. 

26*3 W. Sclater Quaest. Tythes Revised 252 Will you 
mooue doubtwhetherTithesentered the common Diuidend? 
2643 Milton Sovcraigne Salve 12 Profits and emoluments 
accrewing may make a dividend sufficient to draw to some 
unjust act. 1684 Lond. Gas. . No. 1948/4 The Creditors of 
Benjamin Hinton .. are desired to meet., to receive an 
Accompt of their Trustees, and to advise of a Divident. 
2710 Lond. Gas. No. 4744/3 Warrants for the said Divi- 
dend will be delivered. 2776 Adam Smith IF. N. (1869) 
1 . 11. ii. 320 For some years past the Bank dividend has been 
at five and a half per cent. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. x. 
(1876) 271 Twelfths of these profits form a fund from which 
the annual dividend on capital is paid. 

3 . transf. A portion or share of anything divided; 
esp. the share (of anything divided among a num- 
ber of persons) that falls to each to receive or pay. 

■j* a. gen. Obs. exc. as Jig. from b. 

a. 2477 Norton Ord. A Ich. vi ; in Ashm. (1652) 97 Another 
Furnace .. serving for Seperation of dividents. t 1563-70 
Foxe A. 4 hi. (1583) 1 16 What portions or diuidentes 
ought to be made thereof. Ibid. 2513 The Kings subsidie 
. . is committed vnto me in the Kings Roll a whole Summe 
in grosse, to be receyued of the Canons Residentiaries for 
their Diuident, who . . cannot agree in deuiding. 2593 
Nashe Christ's T. 82 Security the last deuident of Deli- 
cacy, it [sloth] includeth in it. 2662 J. Stephens Pro- 
curations xo 3 Which otherwise rested upon the Priest or 
Clerks of that Church to do from the allotted divident. 

j 3 . 2600 Holland Livy xxxiil xlvi. 850 The financies and 
revenues .. were shared out in dividends between some 
certaine of the head citizens. 2670 Narborough fml. in 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 28 Divided all things equally 
.. the Boys Dividend being as large as my own. 2779-82 
Johnson L. P., Waller Wks. II. 264 The Panegyrick upon 
Cromwell has obtained . . a very liberal dividend of praise. 
2806-7 J* Bcresford Miseries Hum. Life (i8?6) xx. t. 266 
What proportional dividend of man is a Stay maker ? 

b. spec. The portion of interest on a loan, or 
profit from a joint-stock company, received by an 
individual holder as his share ; the amount received 
by an individual creditor from an insolvent estate. 

2690 Lond. Gas. No. 2596/4 Sir Edward Dering Deputy- 
Governor of the Hudsons Bay Company . . Presented to 
his Majesty a Dividend in Gold, upon His Stock in the 
said Company. 18Z7 Jarman Powells Deznscs (ed. 3) II. 
337 A testatrix gave to trustees certain bank stock, upon 
trust to pay the dividends to her daughter M. for life. 2884 
Acland & Jones Working Men Co-operators iii. 32 It is on 
the amount of her_ purchases at the shop that her dividend 
or share of profits is declared. ^ 
f 4 . The action of dividing among a number of 
persons; distribution {esp. of profits, or assets.) Obs. 

(1300 Act 28 Edw. I, Super Cartas ii, Et des choscs issint 
par eus prises., soit faite dividende entre les prenours 
les gardeins des feires.] . „ , 

a. 2535 Latimer Fruitf. Serm. i. Eph. vi. 10 By l*»ese 
meanes a diuident [ed. 1635 devision] of the ®P °) }J 
made. ,570 Levins Stamp. 67/31 A diuident, 

1634 in 4 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 126/2 The dindtnl of 
corne is managed according to the ancient custom . 

0 . 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Ccvt.Enf. s . , Ixyti. .(> 739 ) 

Paying the Debts, and making Dividend of the overplus 
int o Tlfe reasonable parts. 2675 Art 

If there were a common bank made of all me . 1 ■* 

most men would rather chase to 

then to venter upon a new d.vtdend. zg A^,. C<,pi A. 
Doyle 202 So we resolv’d to steer for Zant.. and there make 
Dividend of our Prire Jfoney andGoods. 

5 allrib. and Comb. Dividend nirsnt, the 
documentary order or anthority on which a share- 
holder receives his dividend. 

1716 Lond. Gee- No. 5479/4 Lost . a Dividend W arrant 
on the South Sea Company. 1S60 All ) ear Round N o. 54. 
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DIVIIfATORY. 


88 He might be seen at the Bank of England about Divi- 
dend times. 1884 Harpers A fag. May 897/2 The dividend 
warrants are sent, .by post. « 

t Di'videut, a. and sb. Also 7 *ant. [ad, L. 
divident-em , pr. pple. of dividers to Divide.] 

A. adj. L Dividing ; distributive. 

1660 Burney KepS. &t>pov Ep. Ded. (1661) 4 The divident 
and impartial justice of our Sovereign Lord.. 

2. Divided^ separate. (In Shaks. divi’dant.) 

1607 Shaks. Tinton iv. iii. 5 Twin’d brothers, of one 
\V0mb6, Whose procreation, .and birth Scarse is diuidant. 

B. sb. One who or that which divides ; some- 
thing that separates or forms the boundary between 
two regions, etc. ; in Arith. = Divisor. 

C1450 Chester PI. ii. 19 Now will I make the fyrmament . . 
for to be a divident to twyne the waters aye. 15x3 Brad- 
shaw^/. Werbnrgel. 24Q This Ofia..made a depe dytche 
for a sure dyuydent Bytwene Englande and Wales. 1571 
Digges Pantom. 1. xviii. E iv b, Multiply the third distance 
by the second, and the product diuide by your diuident or 
diuisor. 1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 47 * Divide', 
says one [girl) to the other, ‘and I will chuse’. .The divident, 
dividing unequally, loses, in regard that the other takes the 
better half; wherefore she divides equally. . 

Divident, *e, frequent early f. Dividend, q.v. 
Divider (divsrdai). [f. Divide v . + -eb 1 .] 
One who or that which divides, in various senses. 

1. One who or that which separates a whole into 
parts or portions. 

1591 Pf.rcivall Sp. Diet., Ochavcro , a deuider into eight 
parts. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 1. ix. 78. 1674 Josselyn 
Voy. New Eng. 54 The Sun and Moon.. the dividers of 
time into dayes and years. 1774 Hist, in Ann. Erg. 2/2 
The dividers of Poland. X862 £*. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 
230 Two several dividers of intelligence. 

2. One who distributes, a distributor; one who 


shares something with another. 

*5 2 6-34 Tindale Luke xii. 14 Who made me a iudge or 
a devider over you ? 1587 Golding De Momay i. 3 There 
is a devider or distributer of these things. 1802 Noble 
Wanderers II. 88 Roused from the stupor of her affliction 
by this little divider of her cares, 
f 3. One who makes philosophical distinctions 
(cf. Divide v . 4 b) ; one who classifies. Obs. 

. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xiii. 57 Plato .. compareth 
inartificial dividers to' bungling cookes, who in stead of 
artificiall carving, use rudely to breake and dismember 
thinges. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God vi. ii. (1620) 
c 27 Who was euer a more curious inquisitor of these things 
. .a more elegant diuider, or a more exact recorder? 

4. One who or that which disunites, separates, 
or parts ; a causer of dissension or discord. 

1643^ Milton Divorce 11. xxi, Hate is of all things the 
mightiest divider. 1724 Swift Drapiers Lett, iv, Money, 
the great divider of tne world, hath . .been the great uniter 
6f a most divided people. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. 
xv. 295. JB7X Palgrave Lyr. Poems 56 They swear that 
death the divider Shall only unite them more. 
f6. Arith . = Divisor. Obs. rare. 

1797 Monthly Mag. 130 By my method of dividers, other 
numbers might have been assumed for the value of y. 

6 . pi. a. Dividing compasses ; a kind of com- 
passes worked by means of a screw fastened to 
one leg and passing through the other ; used for 
measuring or setting off very small intervals, b. 
A simple pair of compasses with steel points. 

1703 Moxon Mech. F.xerc. 316 You may in small Quad- 
rants divide truer and with less trouble with Steel Dividers, 
(which open or close with a Screw for that purpose,) then 
you can with Compasses. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket- 
ok. v. (ed. 2) J95 Chart, scale, and dividers. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn, Educ. I. 12 Compasses which have both points of 
steel are called ‘dividers’. 1881 Metal World No. 14. 
218 A pair of 4$ in. or 5 in. plain dividers, or what are 
called hair dividers. 

7. Farming. (See quot.) 

1O74 Knight Diet. Mech., Divider (Husbandry), the 
prow or wedge-formed piece on a reaping-machine, which 
divides the grain to be cut from the standing grain. 

8 . Muting. pi. Timbers or scantling put across 
a shaft to divide it into compartments ; also called 
bunions. _ (Raymond Mining Gloss.) 

Dividing (divordiq), vbl. sb. [f. Divide v. + 
-ING k] The action of the verb Divide ; division. 

1526-34 Tisdale Heb. iv. 12 Euen vnto the diuidynge a 
somler of the soule and the sprete. ,663 Gerbier Counsel 
Cij n, 7 heir Jurisdiction extends as far as the deviding of 
the Seas necre Roche 1. 1719 Dr. Foe Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 

j 1 dispute about dividing, 1883 

l.arden « Ftb. 86/3 Alocasias. .bear dividing freely 

Divrdlllg-, ///.«. [f. nsprec.+-mj-.] That 
divides, in various senses ; that cleaves into parts; 
+ * running divisions ’ in singing (qnot. 1 G 39 ; sec 
Division- 7); that separates regions, parts, etc. 

Now often written with hyphen in certain phra.es or 
combinations as dividing-line, -point, where it may be 
taken as the vbl. sb. med attrib. Dividing-engine a 
machine for graduating or dividing a circle into a numUV 
of equal part?, or for cutting the circumference of a wheel 
into a number of teeth. Dividing ridges Divide sb, 2. 

Quarles Jonah (163S) 34 Horrid claps of heavens- 
dividing thunder.^ a 1639 Cahew Poems Wks. (1824) 129 
In your sweet dividing throat, She [the nightingale) winters 
and kcepcs warme her note. 1807 I\ Gass Jml. 237 We 
came to the dividing ridge between the water* of the Mis- 
souri and Columbia. 2838 Penny Cycl. XI, 338/1 The in- 
vention by Ramsdcn of his dividing engine. Hid. 338/2 
The diiiding tool employed by Graham was the beam- 
compass. 1866 J. Martineav Ess. I. 3*1 The true divid- 
mg-li inc. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., Ramsdcn's circular 
dividing-engine consisted of a large wheel moved by 


a tangent screw. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockrn . 
88 [A] Dividing plate.. [is] the circular brass plate in a 
wheel-cutting engine, in which holes are drilled as a regis- 
ter for the proper division of the wheel teeth. 

Hence Divi/dingly adv., so as to divide. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Divisfment , diuidingly, 
separately. 1847 in Craig. 

J] Divi-divi (di-vidrvi). [The native Galibi or 
Caribname.] fc The commercial name of the curled 
pods of Cxsalpinia coriaria, a tree found in tropi- 
cal America and the West Indies ; they were intro- 
duced to Europe from Caracas in 1768 , and are 
highly astringent, and much used in tanning. Also 
the tree itself, b. The similar pods of C. tinctoria 
used in Lima for making ink {Cent. Z>tcl.). 

[1763 Jacquin Stirp. Amer. Hist. 124 Legumina..ab 
Hispanis et barbaris. .nuncupata Libi dibi. 1832 G. Don 
Dichlamydeons PI. II. 432 Libidibi is the name of the 
legume at Curasao.) 1843 Pharmaceut. Jml. II. 600 
Divi-divi, imported from Carthage, is the pod of a legu- 
minous shrub. 1853 Lindley Peg. Kingd. 550 In the 
Dividivi or Libidibi pods, .we have one of the most astrin- 
gent of known substances. 

Dividual (divrdii/al), a. {sb.) [f. L. dividu-us 

divisible, separated + -al.] 

1. That is or 'may be divided or separated from 
something else; separate, distinct, particular. 

1598 Florio, Diuisible , separable, diuiduall. 16x2 Two 
Noble K . x. iii, The true love 'tweene mayde and mayde may 
be More then in sex dividual {printed individual!]. 1667 
Milton P. L. xn. 85 True Liberty.. which always with 
right reason dwells Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual 
Being. 1740 Warburton Div. Legat. vi. vi, The two 
..scarce dividual. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 536 A union 
of the mind’s dividual acts. 1856 T. Aird Poet. Wks. 147 
The Seasons. .Come and go with sweet dividual change. 

2. Capable of being divided into parts, divisible ; 
divided into parts, fragmentary. 

a 161 9 Fotherby Atheom. 1. vii. § 1 (1622) 50 Some make 
their god of Atomes, and indiuidual moates; some of 
diuidual numbers ; as Epicurus, and Pythagoras. 1635 
Barriffe Mil. Discip. iv. (1643) 13 Where any one would 
shew much variety of exercise, tnen 8.. will be the more 
pliant and dividuall number [of soldiers]. <22650 Ma xSatir. 
Puppy (1657) 10. x8. . Lowell Ambrose Poet. Wks. (1879) 
772 * Believest thou then .Cried he, ‘a dividual essence in 
Truth?’ 

3. Divided or distributed among a number; 
shared, participated, held in common. 

1667 Milton P , L. vit. 382 The moon.. her reign With 
thousand lesser Lights dividual holds. X735 H. Brook 
Uttiv. Beauty iv. 132 While thro’ the pores nutritive por- 
tions tend, Their equal aliment dividual share. 1818 Cole- 
brooke Obligat. 4- Contracts I. 141 The rule holds when 
the obligation is dividual. 

t B. sb. Obs. 1. That which is dividual ; some- 
thing divided or capable of being divided. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. Schol. (1713) 553 This is that of 
Gregory. Nazianzen, a/Acpioros iv pia*ieVois V 6«ottjv, 
The Individual Divinity in Dividuals. 

2. Math. In the process of division ; One of the 
several parts of the dividend, each of which yields 
successively one figure or term of the quotient. 

x 7°4 J* Harris Lex . Tedtn . 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Dividualo (in Arilhm.) is a Number in the Rule of Divi- 
sion, .comprehending part of the Dividend distinguished by 
a Poiftt ; whereof the Question must be ask’d, How often 
the Divisor is contain. d in it? 1811 Self Instructor 62 
A new dividend, or dividual, to work upon. 

Hence Divi'dualism, Dividua'lity (used as the 
opposites of individualism , individuality). 

1803 Syd. Smith Wks. (1869) 23 The chances.. do not 
depend solely upon their dividuality. 1883 F. Galton 
Hum. Faculty 169 Individualism is changed todividualism. 
Ibid. 207 Dividuality replaces individuality. 
Divi’dnally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
dividual manner ; separately. 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 6 Meditation is.. as 
hee that smells the Violet, the Rose, the Jessamie, and the 
Orenge flowers dividually..But Contemplation is a water 
compounded of them all. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude xiv. 209 
They are each in each, and cannot stand Dividually. 1821 
Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. X. 247 We are compelled to 
express^ it dividually, as consisting of two correlative terms. 
Dividuity (dividi/?*iti). rare. [ad. rare L. 
dividuitcitem , n. of quality f. dividuus : see next 
and -ity.] Dividuous quality or state. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dividuity , a division, also an 
aptness to divide, a 183a Coleridge Lit. Rent. (1838) III. 
108 This mysterious dividuity of the good and the evil will. 
DividtlotlS (divrdnqss), a. rare. [f. L. divi- 
dtt-us (see Dividual) -f - ous.] 

1. Capable of being divided, divisible ( = Divi- 
dual 2 ) ; characterized by division. 

1766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius v. 397 The Mind, of 
separate parcels uncompos’d, Though in dividuous Body 
now inclos’d. . c 1800 Coleridge Mahomet , The ruinous 
river Shatters its waters abreast, and.. Rushes dividuous. 
1820 Shelley. Ode to Liberty iv, The . . eloud-like moun- 
tains, and dividuous waves Of Greece. 

2. Separable, non-essential ( = Dividual i). 

ri*i6 Coleridge fay Serm. 343 The. accidental and di- 

v ‘° u ?y s in this quiet and harmonious object is subjected to 
1 j! hsht of nature which shines in it. 

T Diwify, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. divus godlike 
(see Divine a.) + -fy.] trans . T o raise to the rank 
of a divinity, invest with divine dignity. Deify. 
So f Divlfica'tion, Obs. 

1615 Jackson Creed iv. ». iv. § 7 The divi/l cations ascribed 


unto them, as. their enrolments In the catalogue of fore- 
saints, adoration of relics, and the like. i65*$PAXX£/vfn 
Dcvot. (1663) 4 [They] divifie such as never were hch* 

Divrnable, a. rare. [f. Divine v. -mt] 
Capable of being divined or conjectured. 

x8x6 J. Scott Pis. Paris (ed, 5) 5 Travelling for to de- 
finite, nor even divinable purpose. 
tDi’vinail. Obs. Also 4-5 de-, dy 
-aile, -aille, -ayle, deuenayle. [a. OF. di-. di- 
vinail , -al masc., and devinaille, -italic, 'gnaittekn. 
(Godef.) a thing divined, a conjecture, prediction* 
Divination, repr. L. types * div male sing., *dlvi 
ndlia pi., of divinalis : see next and -al 4, ;.] 

1. Divining, soothsaying, divination. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 53r Hem j>at bilima ia 
diuynailes [v. rr. dyuynayles, -ales, -alls, divynailles, fa-. 
naylesj as by flight or by. nojrse of briddes or of betstts. 
c 1430 Lydc. Bochas 11. xiii. (1554) 51 b, Her clerkes in d.tjr 
diumayle Tolde it was token of seruageand trauajle. 14*4 
Caxton Chivalry 87 The deuynaylles of them that by tbs 
flyght of byrdes deuynen. 

2. Something to be divined, a riddle. 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas 1. ix- (1544) 18 a, The serpent W21.. 
would assaile. With a problem. .Called of some men 13 
uncouthe deuinaile. c 1430 — Thebes I. (R.\ To ska all 
tho..that did fade, To expoune, his misty deuinale. 14S3 
Caxton G. de la Tour G ij b, Sayeng that they r.ct 
arede a certayne deuynal. 

f Di*vinal, Cl. Obs. [ad. med.L. divinalis J. 
divin-ns Divine ; see -al 3.] Pertaining to din- 
nation ; divinatory, magical. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. 6 All these were Mynystris of Gcd 
immortale, And had in. theym no power dyuynall. 1 £23 
Hawes Examp. Virt. viii. (Arb.) 38 A myrrour of lemyrg 
that was dyuynall. 1513 Douglas yfi’wm.ix.i. 51 Wjth 
wordis augurall, Eftyr thar spaying ceremonis diuynal. 

Divination (divin^^Jon). [a. OF, dizinaticu 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. divindtibn-em , n. 
of action f. divinare to Divine.] 

1‘. The action or practice of divining ; the fore- 
telling of future events or discovery of what is 
hidden or obscure by supernatural or magical 
means ; soothsaying, augury, prophecy W ith & 
and//., an exercise of this, a prophecy, an auguiy. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr.iv. 125 (Camb. MS.) Mafcmj 
tullius, whan he deuynedc the dyuynaciouns, bat is loop 
in his book pat he wroot of diuinacjo.uns. 1382 u yclIF^w 
xvi. 16 Sum wenche hauynge a spirit of dyuynaaoun. *3J7 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 57 Eifrer seide J»at lhe]to&« 
he better dyuynacioun of foules [felicius augurytmV *555 
Eden Decades 309 To speke of thynges that snalbe, U-o 
before they are, is a kynde of diuination. ?579' So * * 
Plutarch (1895) 80 The flying of birds which «oe g«w» 
happy divination to things to come. x66z STtaiNC«- W 
Sacr. 11. iv. § 1 The Gentiles hearkend unto Oraclesand^i 
nations. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 505 ? 5 Among t« -v 
pretended arts of divination, there is none wnicfi ' 
versally amuses as that by dreams. 1879 D. M* h. 

A ustralas. v. 103 Divination is made by examinalw 
state of the body internally. itlu** 

attrib. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 100 The annexw 1 uu 
trations, representing divination rings,aretaken 

2. In a weaker sense: Prevision or guess S : ) 
happy instinct or unusual insight; succejsu t 

•CssnSS/r.. .. m w .«i8 

Diuination lies. .1614 Raleigh W- ” n ,^ led ,i,h a 


1597 Shaks. j 
Diuination lies. — ^ 

Whether he or they would have bin 
equall share.. were perhaps a divination u " * LCjSSiiatioa, 
Ken Serm. Dan. x. xx Wks. (1838) 169 fr)aniel]ali 


iSUUI -ft 

such sagacity as this which interpreted to 
the dreamt of human life. i 8 5 6 ■ Emerso. - f* 

Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1 . 113 Richard 

the divination of the ola masters to the un 

labour in the English mind. 

3. Rom . Laxv. (See quot. 1808 .) - 

1823 in Cr abb Techno l . Did. 1B68 Smith 
Asititj. s.v. Divinatio, If m any * case *'' f nC JivicIaa!. it > 
came forward against one and the same 1 . A ^ t>* 

as the phrase ran, decided by divination, tth« ,1, 

chief.. accuser . . The judices had, as it > 
course which they had to take. dh-inUv. 

U calachr. Divine condition or , j-st 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. x 3 2? .fthe cods- 

fe w.. came to participate the divjnationo rj 

Di-vinator. Oh. or arch. Ak ° 
IL.divTndlor. - vrem soothsayer, agen • - 
are to Divine: cf. F. dn’inaleur. J 
divines ; a diviner, soothsayer. r , v ..;. r< },eV! 

1607 Torscu. Serpents (1658) 688 The Zg 
opinion that the Crocodile is a dtviruto . „ L -r.o 

Epictetus' Man. xxaix. (.636 60 Wt«" * j. (,<»> 
a divinatour. 1621 Burton Assat. j te . - ttr ..Ai.a- x 
638 Of this number are ail SupersOUWj ,131 Sen- 

iors, Prophets, Sectaries and Sci'ma 3 ml)r y sc , Jin 1 • •• 
19 Dec. 559/c.In the leading paper ° f < ^ a n Bryr, 
a professed divmator has kept lor , . . scr vitt* 
like, and soberly worded advertisement of m* + .jL] 

Divinato-rial, a. rare, [f- ^ _ 

C i° 85 i C M. U pATOS 0 N Ess. (1 ss 9 ) 

has often undertaken to work wonders > ^ 

ing upon collation of MSS. ^ ^ ^ J1 * 

Divinatory (divi-niitori), «• L’.,' XA ri*n s'- 

vTnatori-tis, f. divsnatvr-em : jjyij-.ilic". 1 

-orv.] Pertaining to a divmcr 

prophetic, divining. 9 "l rt 'a “ ‘/t 

1569 J. SANrOKI) tr. Atenffa s 1 

kinde of AAtroloyie.. called ! ,fc« a-e 

Gatano: Lots 11619) =C9 'these are thus 
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DIVINE. 


commonly tearmed Diuinatorie Lots. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
35 The use of the Hasel is . . for . . Divinatory Rods for the 
detecting and finding out of Minerals. 1828 Miss Berry 
Soc. Life Eng. * Fr. (1831) 395 A peasant of Burgundy .. 
appeared with tne exploded notion of the divinatory wand 
to discover hidden sources of water/ 1838 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxx. iv. {1866) II. 199 Here the conjectural or divina- 
tory emendation comes into play. 

+ Divrnatrice, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. divina- 
trice , fem. of divinateiir , ad. L,. divindtricem , fem. 
of divinator : see above.] That divines, divining. 

a 1535 More R uful LamentacionCki) Lo where to commeth 
thy blandishyngpromyse, Of false astrology and diuinatrice. 
Divine (divarn), a. and sb. l Forms : 4-6 de- 
vice, de-, dyvyn(e, 5-6 divyne, Sc. de-, 
dywyne, 6 dyvine, 7 divin, 4- divine. [ME. 
deviiie , divine , a. OF. devin (12 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), later divin L. divinus pertaining to a 
deity. In med.L. divinus bore the sense of theologus. 
OF. devin was the word of popular formation; 
divin was a learned assimilation to the ancient L. 
type, which in F. became the accepted form for the 
adj., and in English for all senses: cf. Divine j/k-] 
X. Of or pertaining to God or a god. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. pr. ii. 118 (Camb. MS.) The 
speculacion or Iookynge of the deuyne thoght. 1388 Wyclif 
■Dent. i. 13 Jyue of 30U men wise in dyuyn thingis. 1526 
Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b, The ditiyne nature or 
godhed. iS9 °, Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 67 So darke are earthly 
things compar’d to things divine. 1644 Milton Areop. 
(Arb.) 51 Many, .complain of divin Providence for suffering 
Adam to transgresse. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 525 To err is 
human, to forgive divine. 1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach. 
290 Divine acts are not less Divine because they do not 
happen to be recorded in the Canonical Scriptures. 

2. Given by or proceeding from God; having 
the sanction of or inspired by God. 

Divine right, a right conferred by or based on the ordin- 
ance or appointment of God. ^ Divine right of kings , that 
claimed according to the doctrine that (legitimate) kings de- 
rive their power from God alone, unlimited by any rights on 
the part of their subjects. In English History, the phrase 
cameinto specific use in the 17th c., when the claim was 
prominently made for the Stuart kings. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 6 j By precept of the Messager 
diuyn. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. i. 2 Dywyne Scrypture. 
c 1450 Henryson Test. Cres. (R.) Ye gaue me onesadiuine 
responsaile That I should be s the floure of loue in Troye. 
1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 128 Quhome God did place 
he ordinance dewyne. «x6oo Hooker Eccl. Pol.x nr. ii. 
§ 6 Unto kings by human right, honour by very divine 
right, is due. 16*5 Burges Pcrs. Tithes 2 Whether Tithes 
be perpetually due to the Ministers of the Gospell by Diuine 
Right. 1642 Milton Apol. Svtcd. ii. Wks. (1847) 85 The 
divine right of episcopacy was then valiantly asserted. 
1640 Const, f Cations i. B iv b,_The most High and Sacred 
order of Kings is of Divine right, being the ordinance of 
God himself. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. i83 The Right Divine 
of kings to govern wrong. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 
iii. 25, 1 will not put the title of the clergy to tithes upon any 
divine right, though such a right certainly commenced, and 
I believe as certainly ceased, with the Jewish theocracy. 
1835 J. Waterworth Exam. Princ. Protestantism 95 Did 
this unrivalled Biblist acknowledge any writings as divine, 
which the Jews did not receive as canonical ? 1865 Seeley 
Ecce Homo iv. (ed. 8) 31 In obedience to an irresistible 
divine impulse. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 63 The apolo- 
gies of Jesuit writers for the assassination of tyrants deserve 
an important place in the history of the doctrine of divine 
right. 

3. Addressed, appropriated, or devoted to God ; 
religious, sacred. 

Divine service, the public worship of God, Divine office, 
the stated office or serviceof daily prayer; the canonical hours. 

CX380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 41 Do clerkis deuyn officis after 
pe ordre of pe holy Chirche of rome. _ c 1386 Chaucer Prot. 
122 Fful weel she soong the seruice dyuyne. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems x. 27 Do 3our obseruance devyne To him 
that is of kingis king. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The 
common prayers in the Churche, commonlye called diuine 
seruice. cx6oo Shaks. Soun. cviii. 5 Yet, like prayers 
divine, I must each day say o'er the very same, 1674 Play- 
ford Skill Mus. 1. 71 The Tunes of Psalms are of general 
use, all who are true Lovers of Divine Mustek, will have 
them in estimation. 1682 Stoddon (title) An Essay on 
a Question relating to Divine Worship. 1720 Watts (title). 
Divine Songs, attempted in easy language, for the use of 
children. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Divine Service, tenure 
by, an obsolete holding, in which the tenants were obliged 
to do some special divine services in certain, as to sing so 
many masses, to distribute such a sum in alms, etc. 1880 
Diet. Chr. Antig . s.v. Divine office. Offices for the several 
hours of prayer, which together constitute the Divine Office, 
as distinguished from the liturgy. 1889 Farrar Lives Ba- 
thers, Ambrose, xv. § 3 II. 169 Theodosius .. as a penitent 
. .abstained from presenting himself at divine service. 

4. Partaking of the nature of God ; characteristic 
of or consonant to deity ; godlike ; heavenly, 
celestial. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. v. pr. ii. 118 (Camb, MS.) Why in 
the souepeynesdyuynes substaunces, pat is toseyn in spiritz, 
lugement is moore cleere. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 167. Men 
saiden, that she was divine, And the goddess of sapience. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxv. 113 All the hevinly court 
devyne. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. § 6 The diuiner 
part in relation vnto the baser of our soules. 1632 Milton 
Pettseroso 12 Hail, divinest Melancholy ! Whose saintly 
visage is too bright To hit the sense of human sight. 1667 
— P. L. in. 40 Or flocks, or herds, or human, face divine. 
1697 Dryden Alexander's Feast 171 At last divine Cecilia 
came. x8go Tennyson In Mem. Pro], iv, Ihou seemest 
human and divine, The highest, holiest manhood, _ thou. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 97. Th e stfains . . of divinest 
music in which the voice of inspiration died away. 


+ b. Immortal; beatified. Oh. 

i $93 Shaks. Rich..//, 1. 1.38 For what I speake, My body 
shall make good vpon this earth, Or my diuine soule answer 
it in heauen. 1632 Heywood end Pi. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1674 
III. 409 Thou lyest downe mortal!, who must rise diuine. 

5. In weaker sense : More than human, excellent 
in a superhuman degree, a. Of persons : Of more 
than human or ordinary excellence ; pre-eminently 
gifted ; in the highest degree excellent. 

3552 HuLOET, Divine or immortall, nectareus . 1591 S/jaks. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. vi. 4 Diuinest Creature . . How shall I honour 
thee for this successe? ^1635 Corbet Poems (1807) 18 
Nothing did win more praise . . Then did their actors most 
divine. 1680 Crowne Misery Civ. War Pro!., For by 
his feeble skill ’tis built alone, The Divine Shakespear 
did not Jay one stone. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 146 r 3 
The divine Socrates is here represented in a Figure worthy 
Ms great Wisdom and Philosophy’. 1795-1814 Wordsw. 
Excursion 1. 250 That mighty orb of song, The divine 
Milton. 1875 J owett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 473 That would clearly 
contradict the divine Homer. 

b. Of things : Of surpassing beauty, perfection, 
excellence, etc. ; extraordinarily good or great. 

C1470 Henry Wallace vi. 348 Thai. .In cards brocht thar 
purwiance dewyne. 1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. 1. xiii. 
§ 9 , 1 graunt..that oftentimes a thing is called Diuine or of 
God, that is notable by any singular excellence. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. Jul. hi. ii. 77 Beautiful! Tyrant, fiend An- 
gelicalL.Dispised substance of Diuinest show. 1655 H. 
Vaughan Silex Scint. 85 Blackness sits On the divinest 
wits. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller in. xlvii. (1760) 212 Recipe 
for a Gallon of Divine Water. 1818 La Belle Assemble 
XVII. 40/6, I have had the divinest cornette sent me. 1826 

H. N. Coleridge West Indies 147 The champagne at 
eighteen dollars really divine. 1877 Kate Thompson Publ. 
Pid. Gall. Rembrandt, The great master of the Dutch 
school .. preeminent by his wonderful and Divine talents. 

6. Connected or dealing with divinity or sacred 
things ; sacred. Oh. or arch . 

1548 Hall Chron Hen. VI (an. 9) 115 b, All auncient 
writers, as well devine, as prophane. 1603 Owen Pern - 
brokesh. (1891) 235 A famouse Doctour of divinitie as 
appeareth by his devyne works. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 

I. Ded. § 2. 2 A rare Conjunction, as wel of divine and 
sacred literature, as of prophane and humaine. 1720 Watts 
Divine Songs Pref., This may sometimes give their thoughts 
a divine turn, and raise a young meditation. [1840 Carlyle 
Heroes iii. (3872) 85, I give Dante my highest praise when 
I say of his Divine Comedy that it is. .genuinely a Song.] 

+ 7. Foreboding, prescient, [a Latinism.] rare . 

3667 Milton P. L. ix. 845 Yet oft his heart, divine of 
somthing ill. Misgave him. 

8. Comb., as divine-human , human and divine. 

1884 Chr. World 11 Sept. 688/2 The animal-human is very’ 
obstructive to the Divine-human. 1892 IV estcott Gosfiel of 
Life 254 [Christianity] is summed up in the facts ofa divine- 
human life. 1893 Tablet 9 Dec. 933 The Divine-human 
Mediator in heaven. 

f B. Obs. [absolute uses of the adj., or its 
F. original.] 

1. Divine service. 

1480 Will of Vavesour (Comm.Crt. Lond.), To sing Devyne 
for my sowle. x 6 o 6 Sc. Ads fas. VI (1814) 327 (Jam.)Twa 
clerkis to serue in the divines within the College kirk of 
Creichtoun. 

2. Divinity, theology. 

3303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2890 Seynt austyn pat was 
a clerk of dyuyne. Ibid. 11411 A master of dyuyne. 3362 
Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 90 Bisschops Bolde and Bachilers of 
diuyn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6490, I wole Alien. .My paunche 
of good mete and wyne, As shulde a maister of dyvyne. 

3. Soothsaying; conjecture; Divination. 

£-1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 282 Merlyn, in his deuyn, 

of him has said, pat pre regions, in his bandons, salle be laid. 
— Chrott. Wa;e (Rolls) 8052 On pis manere myghte Merlyn 
Be geten & born, by oure deuyn. 

4. Divine nature, divinity. 

3393 Gower Conf. II. 132 Bachus .. Accordant unto his 
divine A prest. .He had. 

Divine (divarn), sb . 2 Also 4-5 devine, -vyne, 
dy-. [a. OF. devin soothsayer (13 th c. in Littr^}, 
also later devin , divin theologian (15th c. in 
Godef.) ; the former the popular descendant of L. 
dlvin-us soothsayer (become * devin -us in late L.); 
the latter repr. med.L. divinus doctor of divinity, 
theologian ; both subst. uses of L. divinus adj. 
In both senses conformed in Eng. to the L. spelling.] 

f 1. A diviner, soothsayer, augur ; a prophet, seer. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1302 Dere Daniel also, patwatz 
deuine noble. 1340 Ayettb. 1 a pe deuines and pe wichen 
and pe charmeresses pet workep be pe dyeules crefte. ^1374 
Chaucer Troylus 1. 66 A gret Deuyn pat cleped wasCalkas 
. . Knew wel pat Troye sholde destroyed be By answere of 
his god. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas n. i. (3554) 42 b,_ Saul had 
cast out all aiuines From Israeli, and eche diuineresse. 
3525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II.ccxx [ccxvi]. 680 note , Of these 
deuins, arioles, and charmers, there were certayne brente at 
Parys. 1577-87 Holinshed Chrott. I. 2/2 To deriue the 
name of their diuines called Magi from him [Magus], _ 

2. One who has officially to do with ‘ divine 
things ' ; formerly, any ecclesiastic, clergyman, or 
priest ; now, one skilled in divinity; a theologian. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 376 Bastard dyvynes 
seien . . pat pes wordis of Crist ben fals. 1388 — Bible Prol. 
xiii. 51 Dyuynys that schulden passe othere men in clen- 
nesse and hoolynesse. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7503 
He was a clerke and gude deuyne. 1596 Shaks. Merch. 
V.i. ii. 16 It is a good Diuine that followes his owne 
instructions. 1662 Gauden (/*7/<f)The works of Mr. Richard 
Hooker, that learned godly judicious and eloquent Divine. 
3791 Boswell Johnson 30 Aug. an. 3780, He wrote a young 
clergyman .. the following .. letter, which contains valu- 


able advice to Divines in general. 1847 Emerson Poems , 
Problem Wks. (Bohn) I. 401 Taylor, tne Shakespeare of 
divines. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1E92) I. ix. 
305] We see in him the gentle mystic rather than the stern 
divine. 

+ b. Applied to non-Christian writers on theo- 
logy* and to the priests of heathen religions. Oh. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 219 (Matz.) Among alle 
manere. of philosofres pey pat were icleped deuynes [gui 
theologi vocabantur ] here pe prys. 1587 Golding Dc Mor- 
nay x. 144 Pythagoras and all the old Diuines affirme, that 
God or the onely One is the beginner of all things. 1611 
Shaks. Wint . T. nr. i. 19 The Oracle (Thus by Apollo’s 
great Diuine seal’d vp). 

Divine (divai'n), v. Also 4-5 devine, -vyne, 
dyvine, -yne. [a. F. devine-r (12th c.) to re- 
count, signify, wish, prophesy, ad. L. divtndre to 
foretell, predict, after devin divine : see prec,] 

I. Transitive senses. 


+ 1. To make out or interpret by supernatural or 
magical insight (what is hidden, obscure, or unin- 
telligible to ordinary faculties) ; hence, in later use, 
to interpret, explain, disclose, make known. Oh. 

13.. E. E. Allit.P. B. 1561 pat con dele wyth demerlayk, 
& deuine lettres. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viii. 338 Daniel 
deuynede pe Dremels of a Kyng. 1393 Ibid. C. 1. 217 What 
this metals by-menep Diuine }e. Ibid. xxn. 240 He tauhte. . 
somme to dyuyne and dyuyde, numbres to kenne. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3905 Nowpou. .graithis me trouage, With all pis 
dignites be-dene pat I diuined haue. c 1500 BUnvbo/s Test. 
in Halliw. Nugx Poet. 5 The cause why I shall to yon 
devyne. a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour n. i, I can . .Divine 
my mind to you. 

b. To discover or indicate by means of the di- 
vining rod. nonce-use. 


3890 Pall Mall G. 9 June 6/3 The boy has now been en- 
gaged to go to Australia to ‘ aivine * the underground water 
and minerals of its arid and auriferous regions. 

2. To make out by sagacity, intuition, or fortu- 
nate conjecture (that is, in some other way than by 
actual information) ; to conjecture, guess. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylusw. 28 8 He koude wel dyuyne That 
Troilus al nyght for sorwe wook. c 3386 — Shipman's T. 
224 Wyf. .litel kanstow deuyne The curious bisynesse that 
we baue. c 3450 Si. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6706 How it strekys 
kan I no3t deuyne. 1530 Palsgr. 5x4/2 He were a wyse 
man that coulde devyne what they talke of nowe. 3696 tr. 
Du Mont's Voy. Levant 44 Nor cou’d I divine the Meaning 
of it. 3786 T. Jefferson Writ. ( 1859) IB 37 He could not 
divine the cause of this extraordinary change. 1847 Emer- 
son Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 1. 312 In common 
parlance, what one man/s said to learn by experience, a man 
of extraordinary sagacity is said, without experience, to 
divine. 3863 Airs. Oliphant Salem Clt. ii. 28 He began to 
divine faintly .. that external circumstances do stand for 
something. 

3. To have supernatural or magical insight into 
(things to come); to have presentiment of ; hence 
gen. to predict ot prophesy by some kind of special 
inspiration or intuition. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 361 (389) But who may al 
eschewe or al deuyne? £3400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viit. 29 
Oper thinges pai pronostic and diuines by pe colours of pa 
flawmes. 3555 Eden Decades 47 They diuined the destruc- 
tion of theyr countrey. . 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. ii. 18 To 
shun the danger that his Soule diuines. 1663 Butler Hud. 
1. ii. 833 None, .could divine To which side Conquest would 
incline. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 374 Truly it is not 
easy to divine what that army may become at last. _ 3855 
Bain Senses Int. hi. ii. § 23 To infer beforehand, or divine, 
the characters that we should find. 

+ 4. Of things : To point out, foreshow, prognos- 
ticate, portend. Oh. 

3596 Drayton Leg. iv. 69 This prodigious sign.. some 
strange Newes though ever it divine, yet forth them not 
immediately it brings. 1657 Cokaine Obstinate Lady 1. ii. 
What envious star when I was born divin’d This adverse 
Fate? 3732 Swift Sid Hamet 22 A certain magick rod. . 
divines Whene’er the soil has golden mines. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Initial Love Wks. (Bohn) 1. 457 All things wait for 
and divine him. 

f 5. To think or conceive of, devise, contrive, by 
special inspiration or extraordinary sagacity. Obs. 

3393 Langl. P. PI. C. xn. 265 Dauid pe doughty . . deuynede 
how Vrye Mighte slilokeste be slayn. C3450 Henryson 
Mor. Fab. 11 All courses that Cookes could deuyne. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems Ixxxiv. 15 The lustiast ladie that nature can 
devyne. 1598 Yong Diana 11$ So much force had one God 
. . oner each others soule, diuining the great and inuiolable 
friendship that should be betweene him and me. ^ # , 
f 6. To render divine ; to canonize; to divinize. 
1593 Spenser Daphn. 214 Living on earth like Angell 
new dtvinde. 1591 — Ruines of Time* 6 ii Th’ Harpe. .out 
of the River was reard And borne above the cloudes to ce 
divin’d. 3622 Drayton Poly -alb. xxiv. 19 r Leaving these 
divin’d, to Decuman we come., who was crown u with 
glorious martyrdom. _ 

+ b. To call or style divine. Obs. 

3621 Bp. AIountagu Diatribx it. 3 53 Your 3nd 

diuining him elswhere. 

II. Intransitive senses. _ . . , , 

7. To use or practise divination ; to obtain msignt 
into what is future or unrevealed by auguries, por- 
tents, magical or occult devices J to soothsay. 

xliv. 


•iv ~s Dyu^ours that dyuynen by sacrifices offr id lo 
SdJ? ,308 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. In. <H9:) 5=7 
Ethiopia. -tau' hounds for theyr kytige, ai 
d, u^rby his Sen,-n E e. .609 Buux (Douay) Lev. x,x 
You shat not divine, nor observe dreamer.. 1698 F>1 



DIVINELY. 
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DIVINITY. 


Acc. E. India- <5 r P. 372 They go to some learned Doctor, 
who Divines by the Alcoran. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 
11. vi, 2835-49 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. 111 They [Gypsies] 
mostly divine by means of a number of shells, with a few 
pieces of coloured glass, money, etc., intermixed with them. 

8. To foretell by divine or superhuman power ; 
to prophesy, arch. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vih. 343 As Daniel dtuinede hit fel 
in dede after. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. 11. vi. 123 If I were 
bound to Diuine of this vnity, I wold not Prophesie so. 3860 
Emerson Cond. Lifex. (1861)19 We are as lawgivers; we 
speak for Nature; we prophesy and divine. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. AEneidu. 246 Cassandra of coming evil divined. 

9 . To conjecture (as to the unknown or obscure) ; 
to make an inference by conjecture, insight, intui- 
tion, or other means than actual information. 

3362 Lange. P. PI. A. xi. 338 pe deppore I dtuinede pe 
derkore me j?ou3te. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 26 Men 
may deuyne and glosen vp and doun. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 

1. ii. 39 Something from Cyprus, as I may diuine. 2851 
Carlyle Sterling it. ii. (1872) 100 The meanest have a 
dignity., and hence, as I divine, the startling whirl of 
incongruous Juxtaposition. 

+ b, with of on , upon’. To make conjectures 
about or concerning ; to augur from. Ohs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 409 (458) Lest ony v/yght 
dyuynen or deuyse Wolde of hem two. c 1386 — Knt.s T. 
1657 The paleys ful ofpeples. .Dyvynynge of thise Theban e 
knyghtes two. 1533 More in Grafton Chron. { 1568) II. 766 
The people diverslye devinyng upon this dealing.^ a 1592 
Greene fas. IV, v. v, Whereon divine you, Sir? 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 857 Thereof would diversely 
divine every man according to his own fantasie. 1653 Hol- 
croft Procopius t. 29 The Romans divining, upon it, were 
confident of the Emperours prevailing in this Warr. 3725 
Pofe Odyss. 1. 144 At chess they vie, to captivate the queen ; 
Divining of their loves. 

Hence Divi'ned ppl. a. (in quot., Made divine). 
1624 Quarles Sion's Sotm. in Farr A". P. fas. I (1848) 140 
The glory of thy divined place No age can injure, nor yet 
lime deface. 

t Divi’nely, C. U- prec. adj. + -LY 1 .] Divine. 

ci 400 Test. Love i». (R. ) Philosophy is knowing of deuinely 
and manly things ioyued with study of good liuing. 1530 
Rastell Bk. Purgat. 11. xi, The infinyte dyvynely Sub* 
staunce. 

Divinely (divarnli), adv. [f. Divine a. + 
-l#Y 2 .] In a divine manner or way. 

1 . By or as by the agency or power of God. 

2594 Spenser Amoretti lxi, As she is, divinely wrought, 
And of the brood of Angels hevenly borne. 1662 Stilungel. 
Orig. Sacr. it. vi. | 2 Whatever comes under Divine know- 
ledge, may be Divinely revealed, a 1707 Beveridge Scrm. 

I. xviii. (R.) In his divinely-inspired judgment. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. Ixiv. 2 As some divinely gifted man. 3876 

J. Parker Paracl. r. iii. 23 If the Bible is divinely inspired, 
it follows that it is divinely authoritative. 

2 . As or like God ; in a godlike manner ; with an 
excellence or perfection more than human. 

1582 Hester Sccr. Phiorav. m.iv. 9 Because this composi- 
tion worketh diuinely, I called it Angelico. 3585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay s Voy. iv. xxiii. 239 Cleere and fay re 
fountaincs djrvinely wrought. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 489 
Shee fair, divinely fair, fit love for Gods. ,1728 Young Odes 
to King Wks. 1757 I. 173 Its stream divinely clear, and 
strong. 18*2 W. Irving Braceb. Hall 35 An elegant young 
man .. who danced a minuet divinely. 1832 Tennyson 
Dream Fair I Pom. 87 A daughter of the Gods, divinely 
tall And most divinely fair. 

1 3 . In a holy or pious manner. Ohs. 

3^94 Shaks. Etch. Ill , in. vii. 62 He is .. with two right 
rcuerend Fathers Diuinely bent to Meditation. 2595 — fohn 
». i. 237 This right hand, whose protection Is most diuinely 
vow’d vpon the right Of him it holds. 1682 Norris Hterocles 
8 They proceed from a divinely disposed mind. 

+ 4. After the manner of divinity. Ohs. 

3607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 591, 1 purpose not to follow 
these things Philosophically.. but rather Divinely. 

r t Divi’nement. Ohs . [f. Divine v. + -.vent.] 
The action of divining ; divination. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676)33 That which they write 
of Romulus divinemems, inaketh great difference between 
him and Theseus. Ibid. 5B9 Priests and Soothsayers, that 
did sacrifice and purific, ana tend upon divinements. 

Divineness (divarnnes). [-ness.] 

1. 1 he quality or state of being divine ; divine 
nature, character, or origin ; divinity, sacredness. 

*579“®° North Plutarch y 1676) 84 The common nature of 
mnn f that hath in it both Divineness, and sometimes beastly 
brutishncss. 1587 Golding De Mom ay xxxii. 507, I haue 
..prooued the mincsse and diuinencsse of the Scriptures. 
3640 Br. K eynolds /V w ions i. 2 Their admirable Motions 
an ~ . V 1 r “ cr » ,n "Inch the Heathen have acknowledged 
a Divincness. 17,8 Free-thinker No. 54 Tji The real Ex- 
ixHency and Divmenett of Virtue. 1843 Carlyle Past * 
Pr. ill. xti. In all true Work.. there is something of divineness. 

2 . Superhuman or supreme excellence. 

1580 . Sidney Arcadia (1622) 321 Besought him to repeate 
it agamc, that ., his minde might bee the better acquainted 
w ith the diuinencsse thereof. x6ix Shaks. Cyntb. m. vii. 45 
Behold Dimnenesse No elder then a Boy. 

Diviner (divornoi). Forms: 4-5 devinor, 
-vynour, dyvynour, 5-7 divinour, 5- diviner. 
[ME. and AF. devinour, divinour —OF. devineor, 
-tour } -ur(t2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), agent-n. from 
F. deviner 10 Divine, corresponding to L. dtvina- 
tbr-cm Divjnator. Down to 1500 regularly 
Mrcsscd dr-vino n r, dc'vincnr. In sense 2, npp. 
f. F. devtn , divin sb. : cf. philosopher."] 

1 . One who practises divination ; a soothsayer, 
prophet, setr; a magician, sorcerer. 


c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8107 pus seide alle 
mydyuinours. j38*WycupD«//. xviii. loNebt foundun in 
thee, .that asktth dyvynours. 1388 — fer. xxvii. 9 XH’uy- 
neris by chiteryng and fleyng of briddis. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 234 b/2 The deuynour had told hym that he shold 
deye within fyue dayes. 2545 Joye Exp. Dan.y. (R.) He 
fled to his wyse men of the worlde, to his diuiners and 
charmers. 2610 Holland Camden's Bril. 1. 649 The . . 
Divinour or Prophet of the Britans, I mean Merlin. 2681 
Dryden Abs. 4* A chit . 238 The People’s Pray'r, the glad 
Diviner’s Theme, The Young men’s Vision and the Old men’s 
Dream ! 1723 Pope Odyss. 1. 524 Vain diviners dreams 

divert her fears. 3860 Hook Lives Alps. (1869) I. v. 223 
The bishops . . were required . . to banish . . diviners and 
fortune-tellers. 2881 Folk-lore Record IV. 106 Very lately 
an eminent man .. employed a diviner to look for mines on 
his property with a divining rod. 

b. A successful conjecturer or guesser. 

1690 Locke Hum. Uitd. 11. i. (1695) 48 Hernust be a nota- 
ble Diviner of Thoughts, that can assure him, that he was 
thinking. 1856-61 Maurice Critics in Friendship Bks.x Hi. 
(1874) 377 Richard Bentley was one of the subtlest diviners 
of the meaning of obscure passages, 
f 2 . A divine, a theologian. Ohs. , 

2377 Langl. P. Pi. B. x. 452 pe doughtiest doctqur and 
deuynoure of J>e trinitee Was augustyn beolde. Ibid. xm. 
1 14 Sire doctour . .What is dowel and dobet ? 3e deuynours 
knoweth. 3393 Ibid. C. xvi. 85 This doctor and diuinour 
and decretistre of canon. 2552 Huloet, Diuinour or wry ter 
of holy scripture, agiographus. 

to. = Divine sb 2 2 b; also, a wise man, sage. 
1387 Trevjsa Higden (Rolls) III. 65 Thales.. his naturel 
philosofer and dyuynour. a 1400-50 Alexander 1545 Doc- 
tours & diuinours & othire dere maistris. 

DivinereSS (divarnares). Also 4-6 de-, (5 
-aurese). [a. OF. devineresse (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), fem. of devineur Diviner : see -ess.] A 
female diviner ; a prophetess ; a sorceress, witch. 

c 2374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1522 )>ow sorceresse With al J>i 
fals gost of prophesie Tho w wenest ben a grete deuy neresse ! 
3440 J. Shirley Dethc K. fames (1818) 24 The said woman 
of Yreland, that clepid herself a dyvenourese. 1480 Caxton 
Ovid's Met. xhi. vi, And Cassandra, hys doughter, the 
devyneresse. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
xxvi. (1546) M ij, A woman diuineresse, or contrary, sooth- 
sayer. 2681 H. More Postscript to GlanvilTs Sadducismus 
1. 11726) 24 Do the office of a Divineress, or a Wise-woman. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Pro. III. v. ii. (1872) 177 A black 
Divineress of the Tropics prophesied .. that she should be 
a Queen. 2848 J. A. Carlyle tr. Dante's Inferno xx, The 
wretched women who.. made themselves divineresses. 

+ Divinesse. Ohs. [Compressed variant of 
divincness ; perh. with some thought of F. -esse, as 
in richesse and Eng. idlcsse ; cf. profanes s, proitcss , 
etc.] a. Divination, b. Divineness, divinity; 
divine quality or character. 

2594 Cakew Huarte’s Exam. IVitsve. (1596) 46 The first 
who tearmed these maruellous matters by the name of 
diuinesse was Hippocrates ; and that if any such point of 
diuinesse bee found in the disease, that it manifesteth also 
a prouidence. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. iv. § 2. 38 Poesie 
. .was euer thought to haue some participation of diuinesse. 
Ibid. § 4. 19 Enquirers into truth .. will despise those 
delicacies and affectations, as indeede capable* of no diui- 
nesse. 

r Diving (dai-vitj), vbl. sb. [f. Dive v. + -ing h] 
The action of the verb Dive, in its various senses. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xn. xxvi. (2495) 429 By 
manere of plungynge and of dyuynge. 1614 Rowlands 
Faoles Bolt 37 A common Scould, her furious heate must 
cooler Wash’d by her diuing in a Cucking stoole. 2743-5 
R. Pococke Trav. (Camden) II. 129 The curious manner of 
diveing which they lately began, in order to raise what they 
could of the wreck. 2854 (title) Divings into Scripture and 
Sprinkling of Wisdom for Little Folk. 

b. allrib. and Comb., as diving-bladder , -boat, 
-engine, - helmet , - machine , Diving-bell, etc. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 143 The diuing poole of 
Bethesda. 2661 Diving-engine [see Diving-bell]. 1693 
Land. Gaz. No. 2842/3 Letters Patents . . for a Diving- 
Engine. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 299 *3 The first 
experiment in nineteen diving engines of new construction. 
2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Diving Bladder, a term used 
by Borelli for a machine . . contrived for Diving under the 
water to great depths . . The objections all other diving ma- 
chines are liable to are obviated. 2802 Naval Chron. VII. 
270 The Diving-boat.. will be capacious enough to contain 
eight men. <13825 For by Foe. E. Anglia, Deving-pond , 
a pond from which water is drawn for domestic use, by 
dipping A' pail. 2839 ^ Col. Hawker Diary { 1893) II. 263 
Inflating air into the diving machine, or rather divingdress, 
of the man who was working under the sea. 2875 lire's 
Dipt.' Arts s.v. Diving-dress, The diving helmet is, in 
principle, similar to the bell. 

Dining, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 
T hat dives, in various senses of the vb. 

1602 Fulbecki: strut Pi. Parall. Ded. 1 The industrious 
search of some diuing braine. a 2639 Wotton in Relio. 
Wottcn. 402 (R.) Let the diving Negro seek For gemms hid 
in some forlorn creek, 27x2 Gay Trivia m. 80 Guard well 
thy pocket, for these syrens stand To aid the labours of the 
diving hand. 

b. In names of various animats. 

Diving-buck or goat, a S. African antelope ( Cepha • 
tophus vitrgens), tlie dttyker-bok of the Boers ; diving- 
duck, the golden-eye duck (Ctaugula glaucion ) ; diving- 
pigeon, the lack guillemot or dovefcy (l Jria Grylle)\ 
diving-spider, Argyroneta aquation, which lives in a 
nest filled with air under water. 

Ace. Sev. Late Voy. ti. (17x1) 84 The first Diving 
Pigeon I got.. at Spttzbcrgcn. 2786 Spar mi an Voy. Cafe 
it. H, XI. 243 Th e duyker*bok, or diving coat .. rising in 
its leap with its neck erect, and m its descent bringing 
it doii7i between its legs., had the appearance of diving 
and gave rise to its name. 1813 Col, Hawker Diary (2893) 


I. 89, 1 got a diving duck, and should have bad more sbett 
1885 Swainson Prov. A times Birds 161 Divine d-* t v 
(Shetland Isles). Ibid. 218 Diving pigeon. 

Urving-bell. [f. Diving vil.si. + Beli iJ.i 5 i 
A strong heavy vessel, originally bell-shaped, w-fth 
the bottom open, in which persons may descend 
into deep water, respiration being sustained by the 
compressed air at the top, or by fresh air supplied 
by a forcing pump from above. 

1662 Evelyn Diary 29 July, We tried our Diving-Bell, 
or Engine, in the water-dock at Deptford, .it was madeef 
cast lead, let down with a strong cable. 1693 Phil. Texts 
XVII. 896 Means of weighing up sunken Ves.tels„aad 
taking out the Goods by means of the Diring Bell j-jj 
Derham Phys. % Theol.x y. iii. «<7/r(R.), One of the divm 
blew an horn in his diving-bell, at the lxittomof ibtxz. 
3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 241 The great diving- 
bell improved by Doctor Halley, which was large enouji 
to contain five men. 2874^ Burnand My Time xxvi. in 
Breathing with as much difficulty, .as he might hare ex- 
perienced in a diving-bell. 

attrib . 2874 Knight ^iV/. Mcch. 1, 7x3/2 A diving-bell 
company was formed in England in 2688. Ibid. 715/2 
Diving-bell Pump, a pump having a casing divided I by 
a vertical partition into two chambers, which are provides! 
with inwardly and outwardly opening valves, 

Pivi nif y (divi'nifsi), v. [f. L. divin-us Divide 
+ (i)fy; d. deify, etc.] tram* To render diiiue; 
to regard as of divine nature, rank, or origin; to 
divinize. Hence Divi*nified ppl. a. 

1633 A. H. Parthenia Sacra 204 (T.) My beloved is while 
and red .. white, for his blessed and divinified soul. 1665 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ix . (1701) 395/r Good the Civil Virtues 
render a Man, but the Sciences conducing to the Divine 
Virtue divinifie. 3855 Bailey Mystic 32 And knew himself 
divinified. 2892 Agnes M. Clerke Fam. Stud. Homer 45 
The same constellation, .under a divinified aspect 

Divrning, vbl, sb. [f. Divine v. +-iNck] 

1. The action of the verb Divine: a. Soothsay- 
ing, prophecy, divination. b. Conjecture, guessing. 

c 2340 Ham pole Prose Tr. (1866) g In Gs comandement es 
forbodyn to gyffe trouthe tilt soceiye or rill dymnynger or 
stemys. c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. 122 (Camb. .Mb.) 
Elies what difference is ther bytwixe the prtsaence ana 
thilke lapeworthi dyuynenge of tyre>ye the ajuycon 
2483 Cath. A ngl. 102 A Dyuynynge be fyre, /iwwfljo* 
A Diuinynge be water, Jdromancia. 1046 J- J 

Astrologo-Mastix, or a Discovery of the yamty and In - 
quity of Judiciall Astrology or Divining by the Swres. jw 
Pusey Min, Proph. Jonah J. 7 The lot for divimn 6 ..u 
wrong, except by direct inspiration of God. 

2. attrib., as divining-rod , - staff, 'Stick, 

a rod, etc., used in divination ; spec, a forked flja, 
by means of which certain persons are repufeJ 0 
have the power of tracing and indicating subter- 
raneous supplies of water and mineral veins. e 
quote. ; also Dowsing-rod. ... ... . 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. HOs mJj^ 
Divining- NVands. We search among the dead 
buried. Ibid. Note, Virguta Divina ; or a Divir mg-^ 
is a two-forked branch of an Ha2el-lree .. xl 

finding out either Ve »ns, or hidden Ireasures 
Silver ; and being carryed about, bends d 
rather is said to do so) when it comes to tM 1 P aw 
they lye. 172* J- James tr. Le Blonds 
To find out Water by the Help of a Has • s p i 
a Divining-Stick. i 7S i Genii. Mag. No>'. f 

Antiq .) So early as Agricob the divining fa 

much request, and has obtained great cr 0 r Water 
covering where to dig for Metajs and bp jjjj 

.. lately it has been revived with great g a (, 

Scott Antiq. xvii. 3883 P. RomNSON i / ^ ^ 

Oct. 708/1 The divininp-rod H". 

ciples . . in every part of the world, ^ 

Somerset Word-bk., Dtnvse, to use the dmmng 
purpose of finding springs of water. n . 

Divi-ning, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + - 1 ® V p0 . 

divines, foresees, or conjectures , soo ; 

phesying, conjecturing, guessin|, etc. 

1382 WycLIF X Kings xxviu. 7 There i« a » ;Y,K- 

a dyvjmynge spirite in Endore. s593 my disk 5 ’-"* 

vi. 69H secret Powers sugpest hut truth i Tomj d 
thoughts. 1697 Dryden /Lucid S 4 t, frrn sir.e. 
dame, The priestess of the god, Dcipho tfiyiUi&'S 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Dir. v. xxxix, 1 h.s dreadfcii) 

personage — evidently Satan in grey trou ^ fad. I- 

f Divini’potent, a. Ol>s. . rare • L 
dlvjmpotent-em mighty in divination-j r h 

1656 Blount Chsfr., Dwinifotcnt, that hath P 
divine things. 2727 in Bailey vol. II* r , w .., vV »>. 


f i PIVIKS. 

1 - A divictf; 


Ct 


^ 2727 in Bailey 

t Divi*nister. Ohs, rare, 
divinour , Divineu sb . : see -JSTEjLJ . j r . r s 
u ,,S6 Chaucec Knt.s T. t 9 S3 Theriot. I »•)». 
no divinistre. 0lu ra n~K " 

tVe . . 


t Divi’nitize, v. 

VIN1TI + -IZK.] = DlVINI7lt. 

1649 J. E. tr. Bchmm's EpUl. 1 ef - Z 
our knowledge into an effectual wor 1 S . d/u 

Divinity (divi-nfti). *°T* : 'finite, e-f' 

divinito, 4-7 -tie. fJ 1E - .parta.> ^ 
deviniti, -eti, -itett (12th c. in H- ’.. ^ wt ioa, ««• 
logy, ad. L. divTnital-em gonhead, dj"” 
cellence, f. divin-tts Divine: divine ; “J - 

1 . The character or cpiahty o f bcWK 

vincness.godhood; divine naturc^D M5)TlJ .,M 

01374 Cuivcrxlteeth. 1. P'- >'• ? ' d roa nbn Jo , 

putedest .. towching deuvnlte ix",. 

7iir Salttacioint syz ; n Ce*f r ’ d' 


Mirottr 

and verray aiviimcc. ..... aW 

The humanitie of Christ after it 


and verray dmnifee. ^ 1 
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DIVISION, 


Diuinitie, was absorpte of the same, c 1610-15 Women 
Saints , Agues 11886) 147 Diuinitie dwelleth not in stones 
but in heauen. 1667 Milton P. L. ix 1010 They feel 
Divinitie within them breeding wings. 178^ Cowper Task 
vr. 877 The veil is rent .. That hides divinity from mortal 
eyes. 1884 Ruskin Pleas . Eng. 17 note, Arianism consists 
not in asserting the subjection of the Son to the Father, 
but in denying the subjected Divinity. 

2 . concr. A divine being; a god, a deity. The 
Divinity : the Deity, the Supreme Being, God. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T 316 Whil we seken thilke 
diuinitee That is yhid in heuene. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. 1. (14Q5J 8 Cryst Iesus very god and man is . . moost 
blessyd and inestymable dyuynyte or deyte for all man- 
kynde. 1602 Shahs. Ham.v. ii. 10 There 's a Diuinity that 
shapes our ends. Rough-hew them how we will. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Atrter. (1778) II. vn. 302 Its divinities 
were clothed with terror. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud.. Nat. (1799) ii* 76 It’s l ast and only end is the 
Divinity himself. __ 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo iv. fed. 8) 31 
Their national Divinity had been their king. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. v. 80 Mercury’, .the swift messenger of the 
divinities. 

b. fig. An object of adoration, an adorable being. 
1648 Boyle Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 49 A Lover, naming 
what he worships, a Divinity. 1749 Smollf.tt Gil Bias tit. 
ix, I perceived the divinity seated on a large sattin couch — 
in a genteel deshabille. 1849 Thackeray Pendeitnis vii. 
Composing a most flaming and conceited copy of verses 
to his divinity'. 

3 . Divine quality, virtue, or power ; god-likeness, 
divineness. 

1510-20 Everyman in Hazl. Dodsjey I. 133 These seven . . 

■ Gracious sacraments of high divinity. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
hi. v. 34 The goodly Maiae, ful of divinities And gifts of 
heavenly grace. *598 Shaks % Merry W. v. i. 3 There is 
Diuinity in odde Numbers, either in natiuity, chance, or 
death. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 71 These 
miraculous Signs of the Divinity- of the Christian Doctrine. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. in. 207 To lift the woman’s fall’n 
divinity Upon an even pedestal with man. 

4 . The science of divine things ; the science that 
deals with the nature and attributes of God, His 
relations with mankind, etc. ; theology; the theo- 
logical faculty in Universities. (The earliest 
sense in English.) 

Divinity hall , (Scotland, etc.), a theological hall or 
college. 

CX305 Edmund Conf. 238 In E. E. P. (1862)77 To diuinite 
as god wolde Jus g°de man him drou3. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdcn (Rolls) I. 5 Of J> re vertues of deuynytef-'/w- 
logicarum virtutuni], c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiii. 144 
Athanasius was a gret Doctour of Dyvynytee. 1439 E. E. 
Wills U882) 118, I woll that the maister of devenyte haue 
xx Ii. 1556 Chrott. Gr. Friars (Camden) 40 William Thurs- 
ton abbot of Fowntens and bachelar of devinite. .hongyd, 
heddyd and qwarterd. 1599 Shahs. Hen. V, 1. i. 38 Heare 
him but reason in Diuinitie. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. viii. 
§ 1 12 They never dream'd of Monarchy being Jure Divino 
. . till it was revealed to us in the Divinity of this last Age. 
1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 303 The ordinary of 
Newgate .. talked^ a little inhis way, but all hb divinity 
ran upon confessing my’ crime^ as. he. called it. 1833 
Coleridge Table-t. 14 Mar., .Divinity is essentially the 
first of .the professions, because it is necessary for all at all 
times. . 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. iv. 498 Three poor 
labouring men, deeply imbued with this unamiable divinity. 

b. Applied also to the theological systems of 
heathen nations or philosophers. 

1669 Gale Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 12. Plato, acknowlegeth 
that he received the . . choicest of his Divinitie from the 
Phenicians. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. iv. 145 The 
Religion and Divinity of the Vulgar in the Days of 
Heathenism. 1855 Milman.Z«/. Chr. (1864) II. iv. vii. 365 
He.. was versed in all the divinity’ of the Greeks. 
f 5 . -Divination i. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1, xiii. 39 By this Arte and science 
[Astronomye] were .first emprysed .. alle other sciences of 
decrees and of dyuinyte. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 28 This 
diuinitie or fore-telling of Anaxagoras. 

6. alt rib. (csf. in reference to the Faculty of Di- 
vinity at the Universities), as divinity act , book , 
chair , lecture, man, school, etc. ; divinity-calf 
( Bookbinding ), dark brown stained calf decorated 
with blind stamping, without gilding : used for 
theological works. (Zaehnsdorf, Hist. Bookb. 
1895.) 

1548 Udall Erastn. Par. Pref. (R.) A full library of all 
good diuinity’-books. a 1555 Latimer Serm. <$• Rent. (1845) 
291 We. .appointed, you to appear before us. .in the divinity 
school, a place for disputations. 1641 ‘Smectymnuus 'Anew. 
v. (1653) 22 Such as were able to preach, or keepe a Divi- 
nitie Act. 1670 Eachard Cont . 'Clergy 97 If a young 
divinity-intender has but got a sermon of his own or of his 
father’s., he gets a qualification. ci68o Hickeringill 
IVks. (1716) I. 79 The Tongues and Pens of the thriving 
Divinity-men. 1691-8 Norris Pract . Disc, (1711). III. 
83 Acceptable . . from the Pulpit as from a Divinity- 
Chair. 1709 Hearne Collect. 6 Nov., The Divinity- 
Bedell’s Staff. 1785 J. Trusler Mod. Times I. T38 A 
register office for parsons, a kind of divinity- shop, .for hiring 
of preachers. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire ( 1854) 
II. 341 Attendance on divinity lectures is requisite. 
Divi'liityslup. [f. prec. + -ship.] 

1 . The status or personality of a divinity ; deity- 
ship, godship. 

1689 Hickeringill Whs. (1716) II. 423 The Keys of the 
Church, to which he has as good right as your D.D. 
Divinityship. 1788 Disinterested Love I. 19 ’Tis to her 
divinityship I pay my adoration. xBii Shelley Let . to E. 
Jtitehener, Truth is my God . .yours is reducible to the same 
simple Divinityship. 1834 L. Hunt (1858) 398 The 

first time he [Henry VIII) had discovered the possibility of 
such so impiety towards his barbarous divinityship. 


2 . Knowledge of or skill in divinity. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. xxxvi, Plato’s opinion, 
which with all his divinityship.— I hold to be damnable. 

Diviniza'tioii. [f. next + -ation.] The ac- 
tion of divinizing, or condition of being divinized. 

1840 Mill Diss. <5- Disc., Grecian Hist. (1859)11. 310 The 
basis of that was a bonafde personification and divinization 
of the occult causes of phenomena. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 
< 5 • Dogma (1876) 38 The glorification and divinisation of this 
natural bent of mankind. 

Divinize (drvinaiz), v. [ad. F. diviniser (16th- 
17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) to render divine, deify, f. 
divin Divine: see -ize.] 

1 . trails. To make or render divine ; to deify. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Divinize , to make divine or 
heavenly, a 1743 A. M. Ramsay Nat. <5- Rev. Relig. 11. 
401 (R.) The predestinarian doctors have divinized cruelty, 
wrath, fury, vengeance, and all the blackest vices. 1890 
Newell St. Patrick 70 He divinised the powers of nature 
because he feared them. 

1 2 . inlr. To become divine ; to act as a divine 
being. Obs. rare. 

1685 Gracian's Courtiers 0 ?‘ac. 163 By Divinizing, one 
gets Respect, by Humanizing, Contempt. 

Hence Di'vinized ppl. a. ; Divinizing vbl. sb. 

1837 Tait's Mag. IV. 459 This divinizing of ‘ myself’— 
this deification of the individual man. 1839 Bailey Festus 
(1854) 164 The form Of Divinized humanity. 

DivTno -political, a. nonce-zud. Of or per- 
taining to divine polity. 

x668 H. More Div. Dial. v. x. (1713) 4 37 The meaning of 
Ezekiel’s Mercavah is not Physical, but Moral, Spiritual, or 
Divino-political, if ^ may so speak. 1684 — An Ansiuer 
241 The Divino-political sense of that Vision. 

Divis(e, obs. forms of Device, Devise. 

+ Divi’se, sb. Obs. [a. OF. de-, divise , ad. late 
L. dlvtsa (med.L. in Du Cange) division, boundary, 
fem. sb. from pa. pple. of dividers : see Devise, 
and cf. the town name Devizes , formerly ‘ The De- 
vizes *, med.L. Divisze.] Boundary ; pi. bonnds. 

c 1575 Balfour Pract icks (1754) 434 (Jam.) Divisis betwix 
sic landis pertening to sic ane man, on the ane part, and sic 
landis pertening to sic ane uther man on the uther part. 
Ibid. 498 Divises, meithis and merchis. 

+ Divi’se, (t. Obs. Also 5 de-. [ad. L. divis- 
us , pa. pple. of dividers to Divide ; cf. OF. devis 
divided.] Divided ; separate, distinct. 

_ c 1420 Patlad. on Hush. iv. 416 In March orenge is sette 
in sondry wyse : Thai loveth lande that rare is and divise. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 255 The Author of the Book. . 
[says) * the name One is truely said o that which is indivise 
in it self and divise as to althings else \ 

Hence f Divi’sely adv., separately (obs.). 

cr 449 Pecock Repr. hi. xviii. 398 Ioyntli and deviseli. 
1552 Huloet, Diuisely, seorsum , sears us, separalim. 

Divisor, obs. form of Deviser, Divisor. 

DivisibiKty (divizibrliti). [f. next + -ity: 
cf. F. divisibility (15th c. in Godef. Suppl.)J\ 

1 . The quality of being divisible; capacity of being 
divided into parts, or among a number of persons. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies 11. viii. (1645) 15 Divisibility, or 
a capacity to be divided into partes. 1691 ^ Norris Pract. 
Disc . 52 That endless. .Controversy concerning, .the infinite 
Divisibility of Quantity. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. 
Knowl. § 47 The infinite divisibility of Matter Is now 
universally allowed. 1831^ Lardnf.r Pneumat .. iii. 237 
Numerous physical analogies favour the conclusion, that 
the divisibility of matter has a limit. 

2 . Math. Capacity of being divided without re- 
mainder. 

Divisible (divi'zib^), a. (sb.) Also 6-7 de-. 
[ad. L. divisibil-is (Tertullian, 3rd c.), f. dTvis- 
ppl. stem of dtvidere to Divide : cf. F. divisible 
(Oresme, 14th c.).] Capable of being divided. 

1 . Capable of being divided into parts (actually, 
or in thought) ; capable of being divided into 
kinds or classes, distinguishable ; capable of being 
divided or distributed among a number. 

1552 Huloet, Deuisible, or able to be parted or deuided, 
deuiduus. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.y. Iv. § 7 In as much 
as that infinite word is not diuisibie into parts, it could not 
in part, but must needs be wholly incarnate. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. 2 Certainly the quantity or extension of any body 
may be divisible in infinitum, though perhaps not_ the 
matter. 1777 Priestley Matt. SPfr. 11782) I. iii- 38 
Every particle of matter is infinitely divisible. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 14 The Cat’s entire frame is divisible into head, neck, 
trunk, tail, and limbs. 1891 Law Times 106/2 The bene- 
ficial interest . . is to be divisible amongst the next of kin. 

2 . Math . Of a number or quantity : + a. To be 
divided ; forming the dividend (obs.). b. Capable 
of being divided without remainder (by). 

1579 Digges Stratiot. 9 The number divisible. 1709-29 
V. Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. 23 Because 4869 [i.e. 
44-8 + 6+9] make 27, a number divisible by 9, therefore 
also 4869 may be divided by 9. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Number, Primitive, os prime Number is that, which 
is only divisible by unity.. Compound Number is that 
divisible by some other number besides unity *, as 8, divisible 
by 4, and by 2. Mod. A number is divisible by 9 if the 
sum of its digits is divisible by 9. 

F B. sb. divisible body. Obs. 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sei. v. (R.), The composition of 
bodies, whether it be of divisibles or indivisibles. 

Hence Divi’sibleness, divisibility; Bivi-sibly 
adv., in a divisible manner, so as to be divisible; 

+ in small portions (obs.). 

1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. vii. 40 Gods onely begotten 


sonne goeth into euery man dtuisiblye that rcceyueth him. 
1649 Jek- Taylor Gt. Excmp. Ad Sect. v. § 7 The use of 
reason comes at no definite time, but insensibly and divisibly. 
<21691 Boyle (J.), Naturalists disagree about .. the in- 
definite divisibleness of matter. — IPks. I. 376 (R.) The 
divisibleness of nitre into fixed and volatile parts. 

Division (divi gsn). Forms : 4-0 devi-, divi- 
sioun, etc. (with usual interchange of i and y, - on 
and - oun ), 4 deveseoun, devyseoun, 5 Sc. dy- 
wysiown, 5-7 divisione, 4- division. [ME. 
de-, divisioun , a. OF. devi sin n, division, ad. I,. 
divisidn-em, n. of action f. dtvidere to Divide.] 

X. As an action or condition. 

1 . The action of dividing or stale of being divided 
into parts or branches ; partition, severance. 

CX374 Chaucer Bocth. nr. pr.xi. 77 (Camb. MS.) But fyr 
rfleeth] and refuseth alle deuysyon. Ibid. in. pr. ix. [see 
Divide V.x]. c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 26 pese arteries 
ben deuydid many weies; whos dyuysiotins man mai nou5t 
conseyue bi his witt. < 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Glasse 111 By.. the devision of th’ Earth into zones, xfior 
Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 229 How haue you made diuision of 
your selfe? 163A Sir T. Herbert Trav. 136 Babylon .. 
there first hapned the division of Languages from one .. to 
seventie two. 1726 tr. Gregory's A stron. I. 237 The Division 
of Time into Hours, Days, and Weeks. 1840 Lardnck 
Geom. ix. 109 Let the line.. be divided into three paits, at 
C and D. .and, from the points of division C and D let per- 
pendiculars be drawn. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) III. 2 
The division into books . . is probably later than the age of 
Plato. 

b. Separation, partition, parting. 

J 53 S Coverdale 2 Esdras vi. 41 To make a deuysion 
betwixte the waters, that the one parte might remayne 
aboue, and^ the other beneth. 1634 Massinger Very 
Woman ii. i. Plays (1868) 409/1 We may meet again, But 
death’s division is for ever, friend. X864 Tennyson Higher 
Pantheism 6 This weight of body and limb, Are they not 
sign and symbol of thy division from Him? 

C. Camb. Univ. The partition of the term into 
two halves ; the point of time at which the term is 
thus divided. 


1803 Greulus ad Cantab. s.v. Term-Trotters, young men 
who contrive to be in College the night before the division 
of the term, and out of it the morning after the close. 1852 
Bristed Eng. University 63 After ‘ division ’ in the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms, a student, who can assign 
a good plea for absence to the College authorities, may go 
down. . 1896 W. Aldis Wright in Letter , The division of 
term still marks a period for certain purposes. 

*}*d. ‘Methodical arrangement, disposition’ 
(Schmidt). Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. r. I. 23 A Fellow.. That neuer set a 
Squadron in the Field, Nor the dcuision ofaBattaile knowes 
More then a Spinster. 

2 . The action of distributing among a number ; 
distribution, partition, sharing. 

Division of labour , in Pol. Econ. x the division of a process 
of manufacture or an employment into parts, each of which 
is performed by a particular person. 

c 1380 Wyclif t>el. Whs. III. 341 God wolde suffre no 
Ienger be fend to regne oonli in 00 siche preest, but, for 
synne pat f?ei hadden do, made devisioun amongis two. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AEsob 1. vi. It is not good to have 
partage and dyuysyon with hj-m which is ryche & myghty. 
1555 Eden Decades Contents (Arb.) 45 The debate and 
strife betwene the Spanyardes and Portugales for the diui- 
sion of the Indies. x6ot Shaks. Twel. N. in. iv. 380 He 
make diuision of my present with you : Hold, there’s halfe 
my Coffer. 177 6 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. i. heading, Of the 
Division of Labour. The greatest improvement in the pro- 
ductive power of labour, and [etc.), .seem to have been the 
effect of the division of labour. 1878. J evons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 33 Even in a single family there is division of labour: 
the husband ploughs, or cuts timber; the wife cooks, man- 
ages the house, and spins or weaves; the sons hunt or tend 
sheep ; the daughters employ themselves as milkmaids. ^ 
f 0. The action of distinguishing, or of perceiving 
or making a difference ; distinction. Obs. 

c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 33, I haue the tawht deuisyoun 
by-twene Frend of effect and frende of cowntenaunce. 
CX500 Lattcelot 1648 That Justice be Elyk [=: alike) With- 
out diuisione baith to pur and ryk. 1553 T. Wilson R/iet. 

4 b. The division is an openyngofthynges wherin we agree 
and rest upon, and wherein we sticke, and stnnde in traverse. 
i6xx Bible Exod. viii. 23 , 1 will put a division between my 
people and thy people. 

4 . The fact of being divided in opinion, senti- 
ment, or interest ; disagreement, variance, dissen- 
sion, discord; an instance of this, a disagreement. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 381 Division .. many a noble 
worthy town.. Hath brought to great adversue. CX477 
Caxton Jason 71, I praye you.. that ye kepe you from all 
dyuysion and roncour. 1526-34 Tjndale Rom. xvi. 17 
Marke them which cause division. .and avoydp them, ion 
Bible x Cor. xi. 18, I heare that there be diuisions [Wycl. 

& Geneva, dissensions) among you. 1665 Sir I- Herbert 
Trav. (1677) 190 A bone of division betwixt the Turkaml 
Persian. X712 W. Harrison in Swift's Con r. 16 Dec., 

To sow division between us. 1847 *T f.nnyson 
62 Betwixt these two Division smoulders modern 

5 . Math. a. The action or process cf dividing 
one number or quantity by another, i.e. of finding 
how many times the latter is contained m the 
former, or. more generally of finding a quantity 
(the quotient) which multiplied by the latter (the 
divisor) will produce the former (the dividend) ; 
the inverse of multiplication ; a rule or method for 


“e 'dh’ieton fin Arilh.\ method usually adopted 
en the divisor is greater than 12, in which the products 
the divisor by the several terms of the quotient are 
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successively set down and subtracted from the correspond- 
ing portions of the dividend.' Short division : the method 
used when the divisor h 12 or less, in which the quotient 
is set down directly, without writing the successive pro- 
ducts. Compound d., Simple d. : see these words. Com- 
plementary % direct , and scratch d., ancient or obsolete 
methods of performing arithmetical division. 

c 1425 Craft Nombryv.ge (E.E.T.S.) 25 ]>ou schalt deuide 
alle j?e nounbre J>at comes of ]>e multiplicacion by. f>e 
ne^er figures.. hut Set )>ou hast not }>e craft of dyutsion. 
3542 Recorde Gr. Arles 126 a, If you. would prove Multj- 
plvcation, the surest way is by Dyutsion. Ibid. ^1575) 148 
Diuision is a distributing of a greater summe by the vnities 
of a lesser, Or Diuision is an Arithmetical! producing. of a 
thirde number, .which, .shall so often conteyne an vnit,.as 
the greater of the twoo propounded numbers doth containe 
the lesser. 1600. Leybourn Curs, Math, 18 The ways of 
performing Division are divers. 1706 \V. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Mathescos 25 Division is a Manifold Subduction ; 
or the taking of one Number.. out of another, as often as 
possible. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 299 The 
division.. is effected by subtracting the logarithm of the 
latter fraction from that of the former. 

f b. The process of ‘dividing’ a ratio, i.e. sub- 
stituting the difference of its terms for either of 
them. Obs. (Now expressed by dividendoi cf. 
Composition 5 c.) 

1605 Aungham Gco/tt. Epit. 19 If A : B C : D then by 
Division of reason it will be as A-B : B :: C-D : D. . 1827 
Hutton Course Math. 1.325 The termDivided, or Division, 
here means subtracting, or parting ; being used in the sense 
opposed to compounding, or adding, in def. 86. 

6. Logie, etc. The action of dividing into kinds 
or classes; separation of a genus into species, 
called substantial division , or division per se ; 
classification ; csf. in scholastic logic, a rough 
kind of classification based on ordinary knowledge, 
not on methodical investigation. Also, less strictly, 
b. Enumeration of the parts of a whole, partition, 
called partible division, e. Distinction of the 
various significations of a term : called nominal 
division , in opposition to which the two preceding 
are also called real division. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (z$&i) 83 b, Euery man is either 
wastfull or couetous . . This diuision is not good, for, many 
men ofiende in neither. 1597 Morley Introd , Mus. 
Annot., As for the diuision, Musicke is either speculatiue 
or practical], 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. V. J1701) 181/3 
Of Divisions, one is a distribution of the Genus into Species, 
and of the. whole into parts .Another is of a word into 
divers significations, when the same may be taken several 
ways. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 32 Absolute motion... 
relative motion. .Besides these, there are some other divi- 
sions of motion, .[as] uniform, .accelerated, .retarded. 1842 
Abp. Thomson Laws Th. lv. (i860) 82 Division is the 
enumeration of the various co-ordinate species of which 
a proximate genus is composed. *864 Bowen Logic iv. 99 
Division resolves the Extension [of a Concept] into its con- 
stituent Genera and Species. 

t 7 . Mus. The execution of a rapid melodic pas- 
sage, originally conceived as the dividing of each 
of a succession of long notes into several short 
ones ; such a passage itself, a florid phrase or piece 
of melody, a run ; csp. as a variation on, or accom- 
paniment to, a theme or ‘ plain song 1 ; hence often 
nearly = Descant sb. Par. To run division : to 
execute such a passage or variation ; also fig. (cf. 
Descant v.) Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pcrc. (1590) 21 Diuisions framde 
with such long discords, and not so much as a concord to 
end withal I, argues a. bad eare. c 159a Marlowe few of 
Malta tv. iv, That kiss again 1 She runs division of my 
lips. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. If, ill. L. 209 Ditties. .Sung by a 
faire Queene..Witb ravishing Diuision to her Lute. 1628 
Ford Lover's Mel. 1, i, He could not run division with 
more art Upon his quaking instrument. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mus. 11. 101 A Bass-Viol for Divisions must be of less 
sue. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 308 Time will 
not permit me to run. Divisions upon each of the Symptoms. 
?779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Signoras, .gargling glib divisions 
in their outlandish throats. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. ai/2 
s.v. Mime, In the fine chorus •• when the line ‘Hark! 
now the Uiunu ring giant roars' occurs, he makes the bases 
ro2r il a * 0n ^* division, till they nearly gasp for breath. 

*V d. fig- Variation, modulation. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 96 The King-becoming Graces 
•• * haue no relhsh of them, but abound In the diuision of 
each scuerau Crime, Acting it many wayes. 

8. The separating of the members of a legislative 
body, etc. into two groups, in order to count their 
votes ; in the British Houses of Parliament effected 
by their passing into separate lobbies, the numbers 
on each side being counted by tellers. 

1610 Jrnl. Ho. Com. 13 Feb. I. £20 Question whether the 
I or Noe to go out. The Noe yielded, before Division of 
the House. 1771 Gentl. Mag. XLI. 103 The Minority on 
the division was 101. 1794 Ibid. LXI V. 11. 727 The question 
. - was then put and negnnved without a division. 1871 M. 
Collins Mrq. 4- Mcrch. II. iv. 115 He was in every 
division, and sat out c very debate. 

XL What produces, or is produced by, dividing. 

0 . Something that divides or marks separation ; 
a dividing line or mark ; a graduated scale (quot. 
1669); a boundary; a partition. 

r 139: Chaucer Astral. 1. £ tg Thisc same strikes or ditri- 
siounsbendeped Azymuthx. And they deuyden the Orisontc 
of thin astrelabie in 24 .dcubiouns. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Ccstu.yr, Glasse 6 Noting 41 nd observing certaine divisions, 
answering unto ,v, prineipall . pandelles. 1669 Sturmy 
Manner's Mag. v. 76 On one side the slit you mu*t place 
a Division of Inches, and every Inch into 10 Tarts Divided. 


1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 51 The Funnel . . shou’d have 
several divisions to cut the W ind. 1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 
*44 A moveable circle, on which are engraved divisions 
respecting the periodical revolution of the moon.. 

10 . One of the parts into which anything is or 
may be divided ; a portion, section. 

By the Judicature Act of 1873, the Courts of King's (Queen’s) 
Bench, Common Pleas, Chancery, etc., became ‘divisions' of 
the High Court of Justice, e. g. Chancery Division, King's 
Bench Division, Probate and Admiralty Division. 

c 1374 Chaucer Coutpl. Mar's 273 To yow hardy knyghtis 
of renoun, Syn that ye be of my aeuisioun. 1382 Wyclif 
2 Citron, xxx i. 2 Ezechias. .sette presiis companyes and 
Levytis bi their devysiouns, echone in propre office. . 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586)35 b, The leafe jaggea 
in five divisions like a s.tarre. 17x1 Addison Spect.fio. 225 
r 5 If we look into particular Communities and Divisions of 
Men.. it is the discreet Man., who guides the Conversation. 
17x9 Swift To Yng. Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. si. 10 Desir- 
ing you to express the heads of your divisions in as few and 
clear words as you possibly can. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
335/2 The total number of the [metropolitan police] force is 
3486, who are placed in divisions, each division being em- 
ployed in a distinct district. 1865 W. L. C. Etoniana vii. 
1x7 Forms, or divisions, as they are termed at Eton.^ 1874 
Deutsch Rem. 265 Our document contains six principal 
divisions. 

b. spec. A portion of a country, territory, county, 
district, etc., as marked off for some political, mili- 
tary, administrative, judicial, or other purpose ; 
e.g. the parliamentary or petty sessional divisions 
of the counties of the United Kingdom, the mili- 
tary divisions of the United States ; the admini- 
strative divisions o f the presidencies (except Madras) 
and provinces of British India, presided over by a 
commissioner, and subdivided into ‘ districts ’. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. IVar-Comm. Min. Bk % (1855) 73 The 
Committie ordaines that everie captaine, within this divi- 
sione, bring in all the runawayes to the next Committie 
day. 17 09 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) VI. 463 The con- 
stable. .was out of his division. 1778 fine. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s. v. Truro , The quarter-sessions for its S. and W. divisions 
being generally held here. 1802 Brookes Gazetecr (ed. 12), 
Kesteven , one of the three divisions of Lincolnshire. 1835 
Penny Cycl. IV. 479/2 ( Blackburn ) A sort of supreme 
authority is vested in two officers . . called high-constables, 
one for the higher and the other for the lower division of the 
hundred. 1837 Ibid. VIII. 456/2 (Devonshire) The county 
is divided into two parts for the purpose of parliamentary 
representation : each division sends two members. x88i 
Imp. Gas. India I. 531 Benares— a Division under a Com- 
missioner in the North Western Provinces comprising the 
six Districts of Azamgarh, [etc.]. 1895 Oxford Direct ., 
Oxford, the capital of and a polling place for the Mid division 
of the county, .is locally in the hundred and petty sessional 
division of Bullingdon. 

C. Mil. and Navt. A portion of an army or fleet, 
consisting of a definite number of troops or vessels, 
under one commanding officer ; also applied to a 
definite portion of a squadron or battalion (see 
quats.) ; also, a portion of a ship’s company ap- 
propriated to a particular service. 

1597 Shaks. 3 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 70 His diuisions .. Are in 
three Heads: one Power against the French, And one 
against ,Glendower : Perforce a third Must take vp vs. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon ^ 108 When day-light appeared, euery 
Coronell led his Diuision or Regiment to a village. 1730-6 
Bailey (folio), Division (in Marit. Affairs) the third part 
of a naval army or fleet, or of one of the squadrons therof 
under a general officer. 1796 Instr. Reg. Cavalry 1 
Each Squadron is to be told off — by Half squadrons. Four 
divisions. Eight sub-divisions. x8io Wellington in Gunv. 
Desp. VI. 79 An army composed of divisions. x8 32 Regul. 
Instr. Cavalry in. 45 Division — In its strict sense, the fourth 
part of a Squadron. Divisions are numbered 1st, 2d, 3d, and 
4lh from the right. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Divi- 
sion, a select number of ships in *a fleet or squadron dis- 
tinguished by a particular flag, pendant, or vane. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Edttc. IV. 320 Two or three battalions are 
usually formed into a brigade^ two brigades into a division. 

d. Nat. Hist. A section of a larger group in 
classification : used -widely of groups of higher or 
lower grade, as the divisions of a kingdom, class, 
order, family, or genus. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 501/2 Cuvier., laid down the following 
general table of the animal kingdom: Four divisions: Verte- 
brated animals. Molluscous animals [etc.]. 1857 Henfrey 
Dot. 11. ii. 203 Jussieu established his primary divisions 
of the Vegetable Kingdom on characters which . . define 
really natural groups.. On these characters stood the three 
divisions, A cotyledons, Monocotyledons, and Dicotyledons. 
Ibid.xt. iii. 218 Subkingdom I. Phanerogamia.. Division I. 
Angiospermia. x888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 
359 Amniota. .Three classes are included in this division of 
Vertebrata, the Mammalia, Aves , and Re/tilia. 
f 11 . Mus. A florid melodic passage : see 7. Obs . 

III. 12 . attrib. and Comb., as division-bell , 
-list, - lobby (sense 8), - maker , - making , etc. ; divi- 
sion-mark (Musi), a slur enclosing a numeral, 
placed over or under a group of notes not in the 
ordinary rhythm of the piece, (e.g. a triplet), and 
showing the number of notes; division-plate (see 
quot. 1S74); 1* division -viol, a smaller kind of 
* bass-viol \ adapted for playing 4 divisions ’ (sense 
7 ) i the same as viola da gamba (obs.). 

*53 ° Palscr. 40S Nouthcr the erthe nor the Gaulles suffre 
nothyng by this devysion makyng. 1656 Wood Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 20S J. Procter. .was a rare.musicion, especiall 
mr the Lyra viol! and also for the division violt. 1667 C, 
Simrson {title) The Division-Viol; or the Art of playing 
extempore upon a Ground. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 11. ix. 
(1E45? X19 Parliamentary traditions, division lists, clection- 
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funds. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech ., Division-plate, th^dLl 
or wheel in the gear-cutting lathe, which is pierced^ 
various circular systems of holes ; each circle represents t'C 
divisions of a circumference into a given number cf torts 
x8So Stainer & Barrett Diet, Mus. Terms, BhistArH 
a violin with frets upon the finger-board. 1894 Times 1 Oct' 
6/1 Brigade drill, five days; division drill and manceu\-« 
four and a half days. ‘ ’’ 

Hence ^ivi’sionist, one who favours or advo- 
cates division ; Divi’sionless a., without dmsiocs, 
(in quot., Not taking part in a division). 

1884. McCarthy Eng. under Gladstone ii. 37 A youtbfs! 
ambition to be divisionless. 1889 Columbus (Ohio) hist, 
15 Jan., The divisionists are embarrassed by the absence 
from the house ,. of [three members] in favour of div won.* 

Divisional (divi*53nal), a. {sb) [see -al] 

1 . Of the nature of division ; pertaining to, or 
serving for, division ; characterized by division. 

1738 A. Hill Let. to Ld. Bolingbrohe 31 July, Wks. 1733 
I. 2S9 Let this divisional contract between us support, a:i 
encourage a correspondence. 1796 Morse A titer. Gr ]. 
447 The divisional line between Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. 1830 Lyell Princ. Gcol. (1875) II. nt.xlviii. ;;j 
A divisional structure, ’like that, .derived from plates' cf 
mica.. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 172 Time is divisional; 
eternity, all unitive. 1861 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. I. :*o 
Separated by a point, or other divisional mark. 

b. Of a lower denomination which exactly di- 
vides or measures the higher ; fractional ; forming 
an aliquot part of the standard. Alsoas^.aa 
aliquot part, a submultiple. 

1826 Bentham in Wcstm. Review VI. 504 Successhe 
divisional operations, performed upon the same integral 
subject-matter. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knotvl. (h\ Y.) IX. 764 
Prefixing the Greek words . . for multiples, and the Latin «iVc, 
centi, and milti for divisionals. 1892 Daily Neva 5 
5/1 A new issue of divisional rooney/s contemplated. 

2 . Of or belonging to a division, section, or por- 
tion : see Division 10. 

1845 Stocqueler Hnttdbk. Brit. India (1854) 296 U’attarr, 
a military station, the head-quarters of the divtsionalwr.- 
mand. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xviii. II. 17 A population., 
without any special and recognised names either aggregate 
or divisional. 1875 Kinglake^O/w*! (1877) V. j.95 B 15 
divisional commander and his brigadier. 1890 lints 
(weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 292/2 The police divisional surgeon. 

Hence Divfsionally adv., in relation to division, 


or to a division. 

1872 Daily News 26 Aug., To accustom themselves^ 
their respective commands to work divisionally, iw; 

Eng. in 18 th C. VI. xxv. 580 Throwing the greatestjano. 

the borough representation into the counties, collective!} 
divisionally. . . 

Divrsionary, a. rare. [f. Division + -am .J 
■= Divisional. ■ 

1B15 Q. Rev. (F. Hall). iBrS in Webstc. 

Sckobe Ceol. etc. Frame (ed. a) ,7, The three chief m&M 
cations of divisionary structure. 1891 Ittnts 3® ~ fy 
Silver can serve ail the purposes of the dmsionar) m >• 
t Divrsionate, v. Obs. nonce-sod. [f- a f P r 
-r -ate 3.] irans. To make division of, divide, 
ax 586 Sidney Wan steady Pl&v Wks. (*674). . . ' ' 
[Pedantic schoolmaster speaking] F irst, you must j nM 

your point [of argument], quasi you should cut a - 
two particles ..which must also be sub-di 1 
three equal species. 1 , l 

t Divrsionei’. Obs. [f. as prec. + - E • 1 

One who makes a division. • _ 

1616R. Sheldon- Miracles A uftchr.i Bi (£)« ■ « . 

which was Freeman the Ignat jan, and . 

thought that I knew nothing of the grand P rt . . . 

Divisive (divsi-siv), «. [f. L type ^ £ 


[Cth c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] . . 

1 . Having the quality or inaction of 
msing or expressing division or d 
taking or perceiving distinctions, | . B ),: c h is 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. * 34 * ,r "b 

j:.-*.:... ^ .<..n MenF Jriat. iJtSHlt* 



. _ anixv Hist - : ,j:' ju/iairWt. 

re common Sciences, as the d em f nslra ) l 'f}. r «v. iii 
e divisive, a 1688 CUD WORTH 
ith its subtle divisive power. IB 3 » . . 
isc. Ess. 1872 III. no AS the oce smat 
-embracing, .so the other was scholas djsaak 2 » 

J. Producing or tending to division, tin- 
ssension, or discord. r , r,,/„ Ac'- 

- r. Lard, Cam. fa Gem A,,. 

— the Course u-ji. 


64* Dec/ar. Lords 4- Cent, 

Divisive moiions against the k-our^ Wl** 

l9 Milton Otserv. Art. Peace. 

47) 361/1 Brouchcrs of national u r ' i 

a Baxter Chr. Camard 6 We are not ^ 
f concritcd or divisive, as to thin ./cent. 
,se..that differ. .from ns. V 11 M ... . - .t ;‘ct F' ((( 
Ch. of Scott. (Subscription Formula. Q“ el u. 

imise that you shall follow no A t 
isent establishment of the , cl l“ ( c ? ' f „ ^vfaitt, r* 
Itaire ■ Misc. (.870) II. M 7 v a""> ” ° . 

a uniting nature. - . — 
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divisiveness he has ! 1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/2 This, 
surely, of all times is not the hour for divisiveness. Every 
soldier is wanted. .Every voice calls for union. 

Divisor (divarzai). Also 5 -er, -our. [ad. 
L. divisor-em, agent-11. from divide re to Divide: 
perh. in early instances a. F. divisetir (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. .Math. A number or quantity by which another 
is to be divided. (Correlative to Dividend.) 

c 1430 Art Nombrynge (E.E.T.S.) 12 The last figure of he 
n ombre of thedyvyser. loid*. Yfithappe. -hat he last of the 
divisor may not so oft be withdraw of the figure above his 
hede. 14.. Mann. <$• Househ. Exp. 439, clx. roddes is 
one acre; wher fore he must ever be your devysour. 1674 
Jeake Arith. (1696) 30 This Remain is always less than the 
Divisor. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 64 Division of 
Vulgar Fractions.. invert the terms of the divisor, and 
multiply the dividend by it. 

b. A number or quantity that divides another 
exactly ; a measure, factor. 

' Common divisor , a number or quantity that divides each 
of two or more numbers or quantities without a remainder; 
= common measure or factor. 

*557 Rdcop.de ^ Whilst. G ij b, Take any twoo square 
nombers, that will admitte one diuisor. 1858 Todhunter 
Algebra vi. § 106 Theterm greatest common measure is 
not very appropriate in Algebra . . It would be better to 
speak of the highest common divisor or of the highest 
common measure. 1859 Barn. Smith Algebra (ed. 6) 290 
The Highest Common Divisor of the expressions, attrib. 
1817 Colebrooke Algebra 229 The divisor quantity, 
t 2. One who divides ; a person appointed to di- 
vide property. Ohs. rare. 

1542 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 31 The iiij men divisores 
and prycers of this forsayd Inventory. 

DivisO’rial, a. rare. [f. as next + -al.] Char- 
acterized by dividing. ‘ 

2882 El\vf.s tr. Capello 3- /vend Benguclla II. vil. 148 
The divisorial line of the waters of the two rivers. 

Divisory (divsi-zori), a. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
divisori’Us , f. divisor : see above and -oky.] Per- 
taining to division or distribution among a number. 

1614 Raleigh Hist.^ World 11. xvi. § 2. 467 Diuers sorts 
of lots.. as in the diuision of grounds or honours; and in 
thinges to be voder-taken : the two first kindes were called 
diuisorie ; the third diuinatorie. 1656 Fuller Notes 
on Jonah (1657) 39 Lots were of three natures, i ,t . divina- 
torie, 2 od . Divisorie, 3^^. consultory. 17x0 Brit. Apollo 
III. No. <>5. 1/2. 1880 Muirhead Gains Digest 442 The 
divisory actions were the a. familiae erciscundae for par- 
titioning an inheritance, coni muni dividundo for dividing 
common property, and finium regundomm for settling 
boundaries. 1885 Lorenz tr. Van der KesseV s Select Thesis 
ccclxi, In divisory contracts made, .between a surviving 
parent and the relatives of the ward, 
f Divi'tiate, V. Obs. [f. L. divitise riches 
-ate •*,] Irans. To enrich. 

262 y Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxiv, Not possession, but use 
divittates a man more truely. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Divitio'sity. Obs. — 0 [ad. med.L. diviti- 
esitas, f. divitiosus abounding in riches : see -ity.] 

‘ Abundance of riches ' (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Divitism (dai'vitiz’m). nonce-wd. [f. L. dtvil- 
{dives) rich + -ism.] The condition of being rich. 

1890 Con temp. Rev. Mar. 230 Pauperism and divitism 
would disappear. 

Divoifc, obs. Sc. form of Devout. 

Divolve, erroneous form of Devolve v. 
Divorce (divo<»\is), sb. Also 4-5 de-, dy-, di- 
vors, 4-6 de-, dyvorse, 4~7devorce, 5devourse, 
5-7 divorse, 6 dyvorce. [a. F. divorce (14th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. divorzio , Sp., Pg. divorcio 
L. div or tiu-m ( divertitwi ) separation, dissolution 
of marriage by consent, n. of action f. divertb'e 
(earlier divortZre) to turn aside, spec, of a woman, 
to separate from or leave her husband.] 

1. Legal dissolution of marriage by a court or 
other competent body, or according to forms re- 
cognized in the country, nation, or tribe. 

Formerly and still often (e.g. historically or anthropologi- 
cally) used in the widest sense ; hence, including the 
format putting away of, or separation from, a spouse by a 
heathen or barbarian ; the pronouncing a marriage to have 
been invalid from the beginning owing to fraud, or to legal, 
canonical, or physical incapacity of the parties, as in the 
‘divorce’ of Henry VIII from Catherine (now called in 
English Law decree of nullity), and the ‘ divorce a vtensa 
et thoro * (from bed and board), long the only ‘divorce* 
recognized by English law, but^ now, since 1857, called 
‘judicial separation \ But, jn strict legal use, now applied 
in English-speaking countries only to the dissolution by 
decree of court of what was in itself a legal marriage, upon 
grounds sanctioned by the taw, and upon evidence accepted 
by the court. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. II. 175 Owre synne to sufire, as 
auoutrieand deuo[r]ses. 1393 Ibid. C. xxiu. 139 He made 
« leel matrimonye Departe er dep come and a deuors shupte. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll. 72 Be ware of making of mariagis, & of 
diuorsis or dipartingis. 1520 Caxion's Citron. Eng. vu. 
80/1 In the same yere was made a dyvorce bytwene the 
kynge of Fraunce and the quene his wyfe. 16x1 Bible 
Jer. Hi. 8, I had put her away and giuen her a bill of 
diuorce. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII , in. ii. 31 The Cardinall 
did intreat his Holinesse To stay the Iudgement o’th’Di- 
uorce. 1709 Addison Taller No. 20 T 2 A Method of 
obtaining a Divorce from a Marriage, which I know the 
Law will pronounce void. 1765-9 Blackstone Comm. 
(^793) 559 In cases of total divorce, the marriage. is declared 
null, as having been absolutely unlawful ab initio .. for 
which reason.. no divorce can be obtained, but during the 


life of the parties. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs I. 337 
This, .widow marries the first man that takes her fancy : as 
..she can get a divorce for the modest sum of threepence- 
halfpenny. 

2 . tram f and fig. Complete separation; dis- 
union of things closely united. 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 26 Anticrist hap so 
weddid pes goodis wip preestis pat noon may. make pis 
dyvors. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 4775 Bischope Ear- 
dulphe..To pe blisse of heuen wende, Fra pis werlde made 
deuorse. CX532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1050 To 
suffre devorce or departing betwene his soule and his body. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 394 To make diuorce of their in- 
corporate League. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chem. 1. 41 "Without 
..having their coherence violated by the divorce of their 
associated, parts. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon uo’Tis hard to 
make a Divorce between things that are so near in Nature 
to each other, as being convertible Terms. 1852 H. Rogers 
Eel. Faith (1853) £04 The divorce between the ‘spiritual 
faculties ’ and the intellect, .is impossible. 

1 3. That which causes divorce or separation. . 
3592 Shaks. Veti. Ad. 932 Hateful divorce of love’, 
— thus chides she Death. 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 382 [To 
the. Gold] O thou sweete King-killer, and deare diuorce 
Twixt naturall Sunne and sire. 

4. attrib as divorce-court , etc. 
a 2806 Horsley. Sp. Adultery Bill (R.\ Expatiating., 
upon, .the perversion as well as the abuse of many divorce- 
biHs which had passed the legislature. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX.. 40/1 Divorce bills have not improperly been called the 
privilege of the rich. 1891 Law Times XCII. 104/2 A point 
of Divorce law and practice. 

Divorce (divoaus), v. Forms : see prec. [a. 
F. divorce-r (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) :—med.L. 
divorlidre to dissolve a marriage (Du Cange), f. L. 
divortium : see prec.] 

1. traits. To dissolve the marriage contract be- 
tween (husband and wife) by process of law ; to 
separate by divorce from. 

1494 FabyaN Chron. v. cxiii. 86 The Kynge.. sayde if yt 
were true, she shuld frome hym be deuorcyd.. X536 
Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 41 The King was divorsed 
from his wife Queene Anne. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 70 The byshoppe ofWynchester that was than 
was devorsyd from liys wyffe in Po wiles, the whyche was a 
bucheres wyff of Nottynggam, and gave hare husbande a 
sartyne mony a yere dureynge hys lyffe. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, iv. i. 32 By the maine assent Of all these 
Learned men, she was diuorc’d, And the late Marriage 
made of none effect. *11734 North Exam. n. iv. § 57 
(1740)260 When that extraordinary Law passed, to divorce 
the Earl of Ross from his Wife. 2772 Hooke Rom. Hist. 
xi. iv, Scribonia was divorced from him [Octavius] the very 
day she was brought to bed of the famous Julia. 

b. ref.. 

i593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 247, I here diuorce my selte, 
Botl\ from thy Table, Henry, and thy Bed. x886 F. M. 
Crawford Lonely Parish xiv, Mrs. G. ..seemed never to 
have thought of divorcing herself from her husband. 

c. intr. (for ref.) 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. iv, The reasons which now move 
him to divorce, are equal to the best of those that could first 
warrant him to marry, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. 
Jas. V, Wks. (1711) xoo King Henry, impatient of delays 
and amorous, divorceth from his own queen, and marrieth 
Anne Bullen. 1875 Poste Gains 1. Comm. (ed. 2) xx6 
Justinian enacted that a man or a woman who divorced 
without a cause should retire to a cloister. 

2. ton To put away i, a spouse); to repudiate. 

X387 [see Divo.rcing below]. 1526-34 Tindale Matt. v. 

32 Whosoever maryeth her that is devorsed breaketh wed- 
locke. CX550 Ciieke Matt. v. 31 Whosoever divorceth his 
wife let him give her a diuorsment bil. a 1656 Br. Hall 
Rem. Whs. (1660) 161 Another allows a man to divorce that 
wife he hath upon sleight occasions, and to take another. 
X77X Hooke Rom. Hist. Index, Antony, .divorces bis wife, , 
and marries Fulvia. .Declares Cleopatra his wife. Divorces I 
Octavia. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 40/1 By the Mohammedan 
law a man may divorce his wife orally and without any 
ceremony. .He may divorce heq twice, and take her again 
without her consent ; but if he divorce her a third time, .he 
cannot receive her again until she has been married and 
divorced by another husband. 

3. To dissolve (a marriage or union), arch. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia m. Wks. 1724 II. 545 The cruel 

\ illain forced the sword, .to divorce the fair marriage of the 
head and body. X643 Milton Divorce 1. x, An unlawful 
marriage may be lawfully divorced. 1873 Browning Red 
Cott. Nt.-Cap 243 When death divorces such a fellowship. 

4. fg. To separate ; to sever, cut off, part. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy u. xx, Howe his goste and he 
were deuorced. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 89 
It was sometime divorced from the continent by a water. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. v. § 5 Were it consonant vnto 
reason to diuorce these two sentences? 1659 B. Harris 
Parival's Iron Age 29 The King divorced himself from the 
Church of Rome. 1784 Cowfer Task 1. 748 Till . . knees 
and hassccks are well nigh divorced. 1871 Tynd\ll 
Fragm. Sc. (1879) II. ix. 192 Divorced from matter, where 
is life? 

f b. intr. (for ref.) Obs. 

1687 Dryden Hind P. in. 205 Divorcing from the 
Church to wed the dame. 

5. traits, fg- To put away, remove, dispel; to 
repudiate. 

a 1592 Marlowe & NasiieP** lit. ii, Fair queen oflove, 

I will divorce these doubts. i593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. iv. 9 
The man That would diuorce this terror from my heart. 
1675 tr. MachiavellPs Prince xii. (Rtldg. 1883) 77 In time 
of peace they [mercenaries) divorce you. 1712 Blackmore 
Creation vi, The pipe distinguished by its gristly rings To 
cherish life aerial pasture brings. Which the soft-breathing 
lungs with gentle force Constant embrace by turns, by turns 
divorce. 1865 Swinburne Poems ft Ball., Rococo 30 Say 
March may wed September And time divorce regret. i 


Hence Divo’rced ppi. a . ; Divo*reing vbl. sb. 
1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 139 Guynuld-.gaf to 
her housbonde a perpetuel dyvorsynge and forsakynge. 1535 
Coverdale Lev. _xxi. 14 No wedowe, ner dCaorsed, ner 
defyled . . but a virgin of his awne people shal he take to 
wife. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. xi. Wks, (1847) 95/1 Why 
do. we not say as to a divors’t wife. 1645 — Teirach. Deut. 
xxiv. 1-2, The divorcing of an Israehtisb woman was as 
easy by the law as the divorcing of a stranger. 1861 Mrs. 

H. Wood East Lynne 11, xi, To marry a divorced woman. 

Divorceable (divoe-Jsab’l), a. In 7 divorci- 
ble. [f. Divorce v. + -able.] Capable of being 
divorced ; liable to divorce. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1847) 229/2 It can be no 
human society, and so not without reason divorcible. X737 
Stackhouse Hist. Bible, jV. T. (1765) V. m. 336 note, If 
she found not grace in her husband’s eyes, she was divorce- 
able. 1813 Byron in Moore Life (1866) 215 Lady — and 
her daughter Lady — both divorceable. 

Divorcee (divo»usP). [f. Divorce v. + -ee. 
But generally used in the Fr. forms divored mnsc., 
divorcee fern. (d/vors-?), pa. pple. used subst. of di- 
vorcer to divorce.] A divorced person. 

18x3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1833) I. 71 (Stanf.) The 
mother was a divorcee. 1877 Reade Woman Hater ii. 
(1883) 13 (Stanf.) He was now a divorcl. 1880 Daily News 
i.Oct. 6/i^The Church would .. refuse to sanction .. any 
civil marriage between divorcees and co-respondents. 1884 
Mrs. C. Praed Zero xviii, Divorcees were in the ascendant. 

Divo’rceless, a- nonce-wd. [f. Divorce sb. 
+ -less.] Not practising or liable to divorce. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Refl. Aph. xxxvi. (1848) I. 86 Con- 
template the filial and loyal Bee ; the home-building, wedded, 
and divorceless Swallow. 

Divorcement (divoa-jsment). [f. Divorce v. 

+ -MENT.] 

1. The action of divorcing, or the fact of being 
divorced ; dissolution of [he marriage tie ; divorce. 

1526-34 Tindale Matt. v. 31 Let hym gene her a tesfy- 
nionyall also of the devorcement [c 1550 Cheke a diuors- 
inent bill ; x6xx a writing of diuorcement], 2568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 96 A devorcement was made, betwene king 
John and Avis his wife. 1627 Sixcd England, Ireland 

I. § 18 Their wiues were many, by reason of diuorcements. 
1702 Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 494 She procured a divorce- 
ment from him. 1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity N. Amer. 
231 Marriage, widowhood, polygamy, divorcements. 

2. The severance of any close relation ; complete 
separation. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 21 b, How then canst thou 
make a diuorsment, betwixte honestie and profite? 2593 
R. Harvey PItilad. Ped. 2 Diuorcement of neartes. 2822 
Byron Werner iv. i. 331 After twelve years divorcement 
from my parents. 2894 The Voice (N. V.) 24 May, The 
eternal divorcement of church and saloon is. .approaching. 
Divorcer (div6»\JS9i). [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 

1. a. One who divorces or puts away in legal 
form a wife or husband, b. One who or that 
which divorces or separates husband and wife. 

2613 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove (J.), Death is the 
violent estranger of acquaintance, the eternal divorcer of 
marriage. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Buccr (1851) 318 They 
think it follows that second marriage is in no case to be 
permitted either to the Divorcer, or to the Divorced. 1831 
Carlyle in Froude Life II. 189 Rutherford sate also within 
the ring with Dr. Lushington (the divorcer). 

2. fg. One who or that which severs or parts per- 
sons or things closely united. 

c x6ix Chapman Iliad xvi. 759 Patroclus. .was from his own 
[life] divorced, And thus his great divorcer braved : [etc.]. 
1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Distant Corr Since then the old 
divorcer [death] has been busy. 2827 Hood Hero 4* Leander 
xviiij That cold divorcer will be twixt them still. 
Divorcive (divo9Usiv), a. Also -sive. [f. as 
prec. + -IVE.] Causing or leading to divorce. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. i. The grave and pious reasons of 
this divorsive Law. Ibid. 11. xviii. (1738) Divorcive Adultery. 

+ Divor*cy,divoTcie. Obs. [ad. L. divorti-um, 
med.L. divorci-um : see above.] = Divorce sb. 

2565 Cdl. Allen in Fulke Confut. Purg, (1577) 12 Often 
diuorcies, and perpetual! change for nouelty. Ibid. 15. 

d* Diversion. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. dT- 
vortion-em , n. of action f. divert ere, divert ere : see 
Divorce sb .] Divorcing, Divorce. 

2596 Dalry.mple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. cos Anent the 
controuersie of diuorsioun and pairteng betuene him and her. 

t Divo’rt, v. Obs . rare. [ad. L. divert -ere, 
archaic var. of divert ere to turn aside ; cf. Divorce 
j/l] intr. To turn away, separate ( from a spouse). 

2582 Nuce Seneca's Octavia 1. iv, She causeth Make 
from spouse for to divort. # 

Divot (di-vat), sb. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 

6 difiat, -et, devait, (dovet), devot, 7-9 
divet (7 divott, 8 diviot), 7- divot. 

A slice of earth with the grass growing upon it, a 
turf, a sod, such as are used in the north for r oonng 
cottages, forming the edges of thatched roofs, the 
tops of dry-stone walls, etc. , 

The thicker, more earthy sods used in h" 1 ' 1 }"!® 
dikes, are called/tA; hence the common co ocat 
and divot. The digging and throwing up of cither is cast- 

T536 St.rtNDrnO-cn. Sect. (.Sri) I. >79 Gret 
tiers, stanis and devaitis. a .6-0 Se^p Trcui.a,c, l 
(■820) 27 This kiln was hist covered 'vith divots. 1771 
Pennant Tcur Sectl . (1790) 130 The houses are formed 
with loose stones and covered with clods which they call 
devots. '.8«7 Hogg Tales tSl.V.c 14 A coverlet worked 
as thick as a divot. i&» T. Wilson Pitman s / ay Is ote 
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(Northumbld. Gloss.), The cottages on the Fell were all 
covered with, divots. <11852 Macgillivray Nett. Hist. 
Dee Side (1855! 193 [He] conducted us to his Museum, 
a little hut built of stones and roofed with divots. 1895 
Crockett Men of M os shags 250 Clodding him with divots 
of peat and sod. 

b. As a material. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 172 He beildit ane 
huge wall of fail and devait, 1541 Ld. Treas. Accls. in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials (1830) I. 312 Theking of the Tour 
with brwmeand doyet. a 2575 Diurnal of Occnrrents {1833) 
322 The toun of Edinburgh begane to big thair fortressis of 
difiet and mik. 1605 Feu Contract in J. Mill Diary (1889) 
193 To cast faill and devot on the ground of Sumburgh . . 
according to use and wont. 1730 Crt. Bk. of Barony of 
Uric (1892) 133 The said turf or divot so cast to be forfeit. 
1861 Smiles Engineers II. Rennie i. 102 To fetch a load of 
* divot' from Gladsmuir, or of coal from the nearest colliery. 

c. Sc. Law. Fail {feal) and divot , * a rural 
servitude, importing a right in the proprietor of 
the dominant tenement to cut and remove turf for 


fences or for thatching or covering houses or the 
like purposes, within the dominant lands’ (Bell 
Diet . Law Scott). 

1593 Sc. Acts yas. VI ( 1597) § 161 That the saidis glebes 
be designed with freedome of foggage, pastourage, fewall, 
faill, diffat, loning, frie ischue and entrie. 1693 Stair 
Instit. Law Scot. 11. vii. § 13 (ed. 2) 28B A Servitude^ of 
Pasturage introduced by Fourty years peaceable Possession 
of the Pasturage, was not to be extended to Feal and Divet. 
1754 Erskike Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 223 We have two pre* 
dial servitudes .. viz. that of fuel or feal and divot, and of 
thirlage. 1773 — Instit . Law Scot. I. 11. ix. § 17. 1814 
Scott Wav. xlit, Rights of pasturage— fuel — feal and divot. 

d. Comb., as divot-cast, as much (land) as one 
divot might be * cast 9 or cut off ; divot-seat, one 
made of divots ; divot-spade, a spade for casting 
turf, a flaughter-spade. 

2725 Ramsay Gent. Slteph. 11. i, There you may see him 
lean, And to his divot-seat invites his frien’. 1818 Hogg 
Brownie ofBodsbeck II. 153 (Jam.) The old shepherd was 
sitting on his divot-seat, without the door. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xii, He hasna a divot-cast ofland in Scotland. 

Di*Vot, v. Sc. [f. prec.sb.] a. Irons. To cover 
with divots ; b. intr. ‘To cast or cut divots’ (Jam.). 

1696 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff (1893) II. 
176 To repaire the thatch by divoteing the house. 

Divot, obs. Sc. form of Devout. 
t Divulgate, ppl a. Obs. [ad. L. dlvjdgdt - 
us , pa. pple. of divulgdrc to Divulge.] Made 
public, spread abroad. (Chiefly used as pa. pple. 
— divulged.) 

a 1440 Fouiul. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 19 This 
dede anoon was dyvulgate by all the Cyte. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis Dyrectioun, ad fin., Every burell rude poet divul- 
gait. _ 2536 B ELLEN den Cron. Scot . (1821) I. 210 The fame 
of this unhappy battall, divulgat in the cuntre. 1574 
Hellowes Guevara's Fan/. EP. (1577) 216 It was diuulgate 
through all Rome. 


Divulgate (divj7'lg?U, dai-), v. Also 6 de-. 
[f. L- divulgat ppl. stem of divulgdrc to Divulge. 
Pa. pple. and (in Sc.) pa. t. in 16th c. often divul- 
gat{e : see prcc.] traits. To make commonly 
known ; to publish abroad. 

1530 Palsgr. 523/7, 1 dyvulgate t\ mater, I blowe it abrode 
.. 1 thought full lytell he woldejiave dyvulgate this mater. 
1531 Elyot Gov. Proem, I am violently stered to deuulgate 
or sette fourth some part of my studie. 1623 Hart A r . 
raifn/n. Ur . m. vi. 119, 1 hope that honest and ingenuous 
Physttians will . . abstaine from divulgatingabroad their billes 
or uookes. 2824 Landor Iniag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. 362, 
I know not whether the facts have been divulgated. *878 
Besant& Rice Monks of Tit. xxv, Why should she wish 
her choice to be divulgated? 

Hence Divrvlgated ppl. a Divulgating* vbl. 
sb . ; also Dlvulgater, -at or. 

x 537 Throgmorton Let. to Cromwell in Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) III. 228 The divulgating of the censures. _ 1599 
Jas. I Bao-tA. Awpn^To Rdr./l'hc un-timous divulgating of 
tins booke. 163 . M. Parker Harry White's Humour 
To that great promulgater And neat divulgater Whom the 
erne admires. 184a Blackiv. Mag. LII. 659 Our divulged 
and divulgated attachment to the veneranda rubigo. 

Divulgation (dtvzxlg^-Jbn, doi-). Also 6 de-. 
[ad. L, divulgat ion-em, n. of action f. divulgdrc to 
Divulge: cf. F. divulgation (3 6 th c.) ] 

1 1 - The action of publishing or maki 
abroad; publication. Obs. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. I 'erg. Eng. Hist. (Camden] I. 25 The first 
springe and divulgation of the hollie Gospel!. 1548 Hale 
Citron., Hen. VII (an. 7) (18^9) 463 This Devulgacion that 
Richard sonne of Kyng Edward was yet lyvyng. 2727 
Woodward Will in A . Sedgwick's Life 4 Lett. <1890) 1. 186 
To prejudice the sale and divulgation of any of the said 
copies. cxBoo K. White Rem.{ 1837) 398 A rule of moral 
conduct, such as the world never had any idea of before 
its divulgation. 1823 Bentham in Parrs I Vks. (1828) VIII. 
7 That they will oppose no obstruction to the divulgation ofit. 

2 . The divulging or revealing of something pri- 
vate or secret ; revelation, disclosure. 

16x0 Healey St. An?. Citie of Gc.i 280 Had theybeene 
honest, they would not have feared divulgation. 1638 
T. K. In Feat tv's Strict. Lyndotn. 11 . 66 Divulgation of secret 
Mysteries. 1B60 Times xq Dec. 6/5 His organ for the divul- 
gation of Cabinet secrets. 

Divulgatory (f'iv» lgat3ri),<r. [f. L.t iivulgat-, 
ppl. stem of divulgdre to divulge + -or.v.] Tend- 
ing to publish or make known. 

x8., Emerson Sp., Free Relig. Assoc. (Cent.), Nothing 
really is 50 self-publishing, so divulgatory, as thought. 


or making known 


Divulge (divrrld.5, doi-), v. Also 5 dy-. [ad. 
L. dlvulgd-re to spread abroad among the people, 
make common, f. dl~, Dis- i + vulgdre to make 
common, publish ; cf. F. divulgttcr (14th c.), but 
the palatalized g in English is abnormal.] 
f 1 . irans. To make publicly known, to publish 
abroad (a statement, etc.). Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. 1 It is. somewhat divulgid in this 
lond, that I have aftir my possibilitie be occupied in wryting. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 25 Fame of his ouurages bath ben 
dyuulged. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen,. IV (an. 3)20 Whiche 
fraude the Kyng caused openly to be published and divulged. 
1669 Gale Crt . Gentiles 1. n. i. 4 Their fables they divulge, 
first by Hymns.and Songs. 1768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 
14 It is impossible to believe the account as fabricated and 
divulged by Henry the Seventh.. *791 Cowper Iliad 1. 133 
Among the Danai thy dreams Divulging. 

f b. To proclaim (a person, etc.) publicly. Obs. 
3598 Shaks. Merry W. in. ii. 42, 1 will divulge Page bim- 
selfe for a secure and wilfull Acteon. 1671 Milton P. R. 
m. 60 When God . . with approbation marks The just man, 
and divulges him through Heaven To all his angels. 

+ c. To publish (a book or treatise). Obs. 

3566 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlviii. 517 That treatise .. so 
publickly by print divulged and dispersed. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb ) 53 Ye must repeal and proscribe all scandalous 
and unlicenc’t books already printed and divulg’d. 3709 
Strype Ann. Ref I. Ivii. 629 Divers other articles .. pro- 
pounded and divulged abroad by the said Cartwright. 

2 . To declare or tell openly (something private 
or secret) ; to disclose, reveal. 

3602 Marston Ant. <5- Mel. Induct. Wks. 1856 I. 4, J will 
ding his spirit to the verge of hell, that dares divulge 
a ladies prejudice. 3671 Milton Samson 201 Who .. have 
divulg’d the secret gift of God To a deceitful woman. . X797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxvi, Command him to divulge 
the crimes confessed to. him. 3849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. xi. 268 Cowardly traitors hastened to save themselves, 
by divulging all.. that had passed in the deliberations of 
the party. 

traits/. To make common, impart generally. 
[A Latin ism.] <9 Ay. rare. 

1667 Milton/*. A. vii i. 583 The sense of touch, .would not 
be To them made common & divulg’d. 

4 . intr . (for rejl.) To become publicly known. 
rare. 

1602 Shaks, Ham. iv. i. 22 To keepe it [a disease] from 
divulging, let’s it feede Euen on the pith of life. 3890 Child 
Ballads vn. cxciv. 29 Nothing seems to have been done to 
keep the murder from divulging. 

Hence DivuTged///. a . ; DivuTgmgzN$/. sb. and 
ppt. a. 

i6or Shaks. All's Well 11, i. 174 A divulged shame Tra- 
duc’d by odious ballads. 3604 St. Trials, Hampton Crt. 
Confer . (R.), There is no such licencious divulging of these 
books. 3607 TopsELL/bwr-.yC Beasts (1658) 555 That which 
divulged fame doth perswade the believers. 3634 T. Adams 
Devils Banquet 338 Cease your obstreperous clamours, and 
divulging slanders. 3883 Daily News 20 J uly 6/2 An action 
brought for alleged divulging of telegrams. 

y Divrrlge, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] The act 
of divulging or publishing abroad. 

36x9 Lushington Repet. Semi, in Phcntx (1708) II. 473 
Our modern News ..is forg]d in Conventicles ..and the 
Divulge committed to some vigilant and watchful Tongue. 
Bivrrlgement. [f. as prec. + -ment.] The 
action of divulging. Also, \ toner. in pi. 

3632 Lithgow Tray. x. 497 Rossay that kisseth the de- 
vulgements of the River. £2817 Hogg Tales Gk. II. 84 
Anxious and acrimonious act of divulgement. x8soDaubeny 
Atom. 7/ff. xiv. (ed. 2) 459 Divulgement would be considered 
as the deepest of crimes. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. xii. 
(1877) 226 It would not admit of unqualified divulgement of 
such truth as this. 

Divulgence (div»'ld;;ens, doi-). [f. Divui.ce 
v. + -ence : app. by form-association with in- 
dulgence, etc.] The action of divulging; dis- 
closure. 

3853 Dickens Our School in Househ. JVords 11 Oct. 53/2 
The Chief * knew something bad of him and on pain of 
divulgence enforced Phil to be his bondsman. 3875 Dight- 
foot Comm. Col. <5- Phi lent. (1876)92 Their whole organisa- 
tion was arranged so as to prevent the divulgence of its secrets 
to those without. 

EivuTger. [f. as prec. + -Eli 1 .] One who 
divulges : a. a publisher (obs .) ; 1). a dis- 

closer. 

1606 Proceed, agst. Garnet, etc. M ivb (T.\ The first de- 
visers, and divuJgers of this scandalous report. £i6xx 
Chapman Iliad xix. Comment., Our Commentators . . will 
by no means allow the word irarpo? here for Homer’s, but 
an unskilfulness in the divnlger. 1749 Fielding Torn 
yones in. ix. Like other hasty divulgtrs of news, he only 
brought on himself the trouble of contradicting it. 1782 
V. Knox Ess. vi. (R.), Those secrets, which . .the confidence 
of a friend has made known to the treacherous divulger of 
them. 

t Divrrlse, v. Obs. [f. L. dlvuls ppl. stem of 
dive l I Ire f. dl-, Dis- 1 -f vclllre to pluck, pull : cf, 
convulse .] Irons. To tear apart or asunder. 

2602 Marston Ant. ff Mel. I. Wks. 1856 I. p Vaines, 
synewes, arteries . . Burst and divul'st with anguish of my 
griefe. 3633 T. Bancroft Glutton's Fearer Biv, My 
sinewes all divul’st with passion fell. 1691 Beverley 
Thout. Years Kingd. Christ 36 No part that can he 
divuls'd One from Another, but All Lying Close in a Line. 

Divnlsion (divz>*lj>n, dai-). [a. F. divulsion 
(Montaigne, 1580) or ad. L. divtilsion-em, n. of 
action f. dlvelltre : see prec.] The action of tear- 
pulling, or plucking asunder ; the condition 


of being tom apart ( from something) ; a rendh* 
asunder, violent separation, laceration. Also 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 3340 That natures £■-, 
manent and djvine should cohere unto then«clve$ fc«*ur. 
ably, and avoid as much as is possible all distraction aajj 
divulsion. 3605 G. Powel Refut. Epist. 40 It . . caustth 
diuulsion and distraction of affections. 1614 T, <t cc ^ 
A pltor. of State 2 The divulsion of the Eastcrce 
from the Westeme. 3684 T. Burnet Tit. Earth [*i*» 
Others [islands] are made by divulsion from some con- 
tinent. 3885 G. H. Taylor Pelv. 4- Hern. T/ieraf. So To 
sever such adhesions by sudden, forcible divulsion, is 
painful. 

Divulsive (divc-lsiv), a. [f. L. divuh- : sc; 
above and -ive.] Tending to tear apart or mate. 

c 2605 Rowley Birth Merl. in. vi. Let tortures and divi- 
sive racks Force a confession from them. 1799 Kum 
Gcol. Ess. 96 The divulsive force that separated Britain 
from Germany, seems to have been directed from rath 
to south. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. xii, Longman cf 
vinegar : perhaps divulsive vinegar, like Hannibal's. 

Di’wy, (aivi.), colloq. abbreviation of Divi- 
dend. • Hence Di'wy v. colloq ., to ‘ go shares*. 

1890 G. B. Shaw Fab. Ess. in Socialism 88 Itdegenerattd 
into mere ‘divvy’ hunting and joint-stock shop-keecir;. 
1890 Nation (N.Y.) 10 Apr. 291/3 Where the chiefs nave urge 
families, and the * divvies’ are inadequate for their support. 
2893 A. Kenealy Molly 4 Her Man of IVar 4 We no 
went so far as to ‘divvy up’. 1894 Westm. Gaa.s Oct. 
6/1 Co-operators tried to get as much as they could cat 
of the servants, in order to increase the ‘ divi 

Diwan : see Dew an, Divan. 

Diwyse, obs. Sc. form of Devise. 

II Dixit (di'ksit). [L. dixit — he has said, perf. 
t. of dtcere to say ; the usual expression is ipse did! 
(q.v.).] An utterance (quoted as) already given. 

2628 Earle Microsm., Sceptic in Relig. (Arb.) 65 He 
hates authority as the tyrant of reason,, and you canact 
anger him worse than with a father’s dixit, a 1734 hoinj 
Exam. in. viii. § 80. (1740) 64s (Stanf.) Oil no beaerGrooua 
than this Man’s Dixit. 38x2 Examiner Aug. 543,2 Be 
point.. did not depend on Lord Moira’s dixit. 

Dzz : see Dizz. 

)| Dizain (diz^-n). Obs. Also 6 di-, dyzaine, 

7 dixain. [a. F. dizain (15th c. in Halz.-Dann,), 
f. dix ten.] A poem or stanza of ten lines. 

The meaning in the first quot. is doubtful. . , 

[a 2400-50 Alexander 4307 In all cure dqans on dates p 
duke we comend.] *575 Gascoigne in " 

Poets «$• Poesy (1815) 11. 7 (Stanf.) There are Diayw 5 ** 
which are of ten lines. 1580 Sidney A rcadta 11. {tin) ft 
Sirephon againe began this Dizame, which was 1 an 
vnto him in that kinde of verse which is called thecro 
2602 J. Melvill Diary (1842) 501 (Title of poem) 

1656 m Blount Glossogr. , . • t 

|| Dizdar f disdar (dr-zdai). [Pers.and Turkish 
dizdar, f. Pers.jj^ dlz castle +^b dsr 
iiolder.] The warden of a castle or fort. 

1768 Conti. Af/zs'.XXXVin. .55/1 T j 3t PJr'f'liTduM 

duced him to the Disdar, or commandant of v 

Miz Bvkon Ch. liar. xii. 
father of the present Disdar. 2846 Ellis Elgi 
The Disdar of the Acropolis. . 

+ Dize, v. dial. Obs. =next (sense J). 

>674 Rav N. C. Words 14 Toy hr, lo put to* o» 
distaffc. 1787 in Grose. j 847 in HA'.ulwcin- 
Dizen (dni’z’n, di-z n), v. Also 6 dlq^# 

7 disen, 9 dizzen. [Found only fr 1 ^ 
but evidently the verb belonging to *'t ^ • 

Distaff, and LG. diesse the bunch 0 
a distaff. It is remarkable that neithe ^ 
nor the sb. as a separate word, has bee • ^ 
OE. or ME., and that on the other „ i 
corresponding to diun U 


t the t 1 ” 


'[l. trails. To dress or attire 
etc. for spinning. Obs. . < tM Di , 

1530 Palsgr. 5 >9/=. 1 dys™ “ dysiaje, I 
upon it to spynne. . And I had disynetl y ( j ( > 
drinke with the best of you. x57/> h .* parpls)'^ 
47 The spindel and rok, that war «i^ n . ■ r fir jar 
2 . To dress (with clothes), «A. to »«nc 0 
with finery, to deck out (up), M'* n - ^ 
use mostly contemptuous.) __ naidtly. 

1619 Fletcher M. Vicinal 'H'-r 

paint me handsomely. .Com Tloil, , j ji,m d k'-- 

Pilgrim iv. iii, I put my Rothes o ,*n c { 

^ftoTW 


2729 Swift Grand Question " l:s ’i 75 iJ A ., E *Y(fcl 
dizen’d you our like a queen. «73f* ^ , 

to dre^s, to deck or trim, commonly . 


_ w . . >m> u> “ jo 

2774 Goldsm. Retal. 6; Comedy wonder^ 1 jg;0 
LiLe a tragedy-queen lie has dizen d |1L 72 Tb * 

Sec. CfSolit., Work Cf Days 

vulgar great who come dizened M l \\/jl—eti witbi !,cff 
most northern dial, glossaries, usua > '* j orn< 

b, transf. To deck oct^ ^ 


3806-7 J. Beresford 'bUsenesnmm.^ 
ere the Afusedizens Af y <1 ^ ^ ti|, 04 V* ^ jWi 

IX Sue. 4- Split., cuds VkMIloh") »}• W iW 


had thus 9 direncd and ad Qr n' :t t " ° Which dia a 

IIrownixo Krvtrie 105 Herb and tr« 

(Eartl.'a) mother-breast n i.. e nin«n*. cc: 

Hence Dfzoned ppl- a, 1 






of being dizened, hedizentnent. v 
1775 S. J. Pratt UK Ofn-m' MPj .1 Mr. • , t 
diten'd^jot lin«sey. «8»* .1°).)) '; r0 » ( . 

Colum. xxvii. 10 Standing m duena . M ll -v,; 
Fr'dk. Ct. x«l. i. VI. >37 ‘\ ul Vt hr ,(2r;,<r 
11 . Id. Indeed there was in that roan 
dizenment. 
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f Di'zener. Obs. Also 5-6 disener. [a. 15th 
c. F. dtsenier (later dizeinier , dizainier), f. OF. 
dizeine , later dizaine group of ten, in med.L. de- 
cena, Sp. decena , Pr. desena, whence also med.L. 
decendrius, OF. decenier; see Decener, and cf. 
douzener , Dozener.] A foreman or captain of 
a group of ten men ; ■= Deceneu i. 

[iztj2 Britton i. xiii. [xiij. § i Qe touz soint en dizeyne et 
plevizpdrdizeyners._ t rati si. That everyone bein some tithing 
and pledged by their tithingmen J 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A. h. xxx. I vij, Eueryche of hem shal hatie vndre hym a 
dyzener of carpenters and a dyzener of helpers and also thre 
dtseners of laborers for to make the same.. 1555 Watreman 
Fardle Facions 11. x. zn Their capitaines ouer ten, whiche, 
by a terme borrowed of the Frenche, we calle Diseners. 
Dizz (diz), v. [Back-formation from Dizzy, 
on the analogy of craze, crazy, etc.] trans. To 
make dizzy or giddy. Hence Dizzed, Drzzing 
ppl. adjs . ; also Dizz sb., the act of ( dizzing \ 

7632 Sherwood, To dizze, estourdlr. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas . Fetes iV. xv. 253 He [a horse] is dizzed with the 
continuall circuits of the Stables. 1814 T. L. Peacock Whs. 
(1875) III. 133 In spite of all the diz and whiz, Like parish- 
clerk he spoke. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 304 Or 
wheel in dizzing mazes round and round, 
t Dizzard (di’zard). Obs. ox arch. Forms: 6 
disarde, dysarde, diserde, dissarde, dyzerde, 
dyzert, 6-7 dizard(e, dissard(e, 6-8 (9 arch.) 
disard, dizzard. [First found ^1520. Peril, 
a modification of earlier Disoub, by assimilation 
to words in -ard. See the intermediate forms in - er , 
-are, - ar in sense 1. In later use, esp. in sense 2, 
app. associated with Dizzy.] 

1 . =Disour ; a jester, a * fool *. 

[1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. c/York (1830) 53 A disare 
that played the Sheppert before the Qucne. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 119 In a cote thou can play well the dyser. Ye, 
but thou can play the foie without a vyser. 1530 Palsgr. 
21 4/1 Dissar a scoffer, saigefol.] 
a 1529 Skelton Image Ipocr. 364 To goe gaye With 
wonderful arny As dysardes in a play. 1540-1 Elyot 
Image Gait. (1556) 8 b. To minstrels, players of enterludes, 
and disardes. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex . (1633) 210 
Such commonly are Dlzards, Gesturers, Stage-players, [etc.]. 
1578 N. Baxter Calvin on Jonah Ep. ded. 3 I11 the Iestes 
of Skoggen the King's dizzard. 1618 Crt. # Times Jas. I 
(1849) II- 9° Archy, the Dizzard. 

2 . A foolish fellow, idiot, blockhead. 

1547 Homilies Contention 11. (1859) 138 Shall I be such 
an idiot and diserde to suffre eueryman to speake vpon me 
what thei list. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass iii. 17 Who 
seeing his deformed countenance called him an idiot and 
a dissard. 1791-1823 D’Jsraeli Cur. Lit., Acajou <$- Zir , 
One may be as great a dizzard in resolving a problem as 
in restoring a reading. 1886 M. K. Macmillan Dagonet 
the Jester ii. 100 They flattered the wantonness of young 
lords and old wealthy disards. 

attrib. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 63 b. The 
craftye knave lyed falselye, and so mocked hys kynge, to 
make of hym a very dysarde foie. 1566 Drant Horace 
Sat. m. B iv b. We call him goose, and disarde doulte, 

+ Di’zzardly, a. Ohs [f. prec. + -ly 1 . J Like 
a dizzard, silly, idiotic. 

1594 R. Wilson Cobled s Proph. A iv, This prating asse. 
this dizzardly foole. 1607^ Tovsell Serpents (1658) 739 
These dizzardly people think to make these Lizards .. 
vigilant for their welfare. 

Dizzen (di’z’n), v . rare. [f. stem of Dizzy + 
-enSj cf. Dizz.] a. traits. To make dizzy, b. 
inir. ? To dance giddily. 

1835 Fraser’s Mag. XI. 294 Down flowing from its 
dizzening height, One dazzling gush of liquid light. x88z 
Blackw . Mag. May 569 The life of a myriad insect-wings 
In the wet grass buzz and dizzen. 

Dizzen, var. Dizen ; Sc. f. Dozen’. 

Dizzily (di’iili), adv. [f. Dizzy a. +-ly 2 .] In 
a dizzy or giddy manner. 

[a xooo Sal. ty Sat. 22 8 (Gr ) Se Godes cunnajj ful dyslice.] 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, 119 pa be heom duseliche fo^iaS. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 11.' 422 He gert him galay disyly. Ibid. VJI. 
2x0 He valknyt and _raiss_ all desaly. _ 1501 Douglas Pal. 
Hon. 1. xxvi, Mydaisit heidfordullit disselie. x8ox Southey 
Thalaba xx. vji. Dizzily rolls her brain. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus cv. 2 They with pitchforks hurl Mentula dizzily 
down. 

Dizziness (di'zines). [f. Dizzy a. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being dizzy or giddy. 

egoo tr. Bad as Hist. 11. v. (1891) 112 Wasron heo mid 
elreorde dysignesse onblawne. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 
22 lnnan of manna heortan ..cumaS..dysinessa. .stuntscipe. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 133 Schir philip of his desynaiss 
ourcome. 1562 Turner Herbal M. 35 b, Rosemari is. good 
to withstand . . y 1 dusines of y" heade. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Dent. xxi. 123 Yet. .needes must they. . bee stricken with 
the spirit of disinesse and be carried away by the diuill. 
1675 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 324 Men were taken 
with a diskless in the head. i86x # Sat. Rev. XI. 635/1 Free- 
dom from dizziness while standing at a great height on 
a narrow base. 

+ Dizzue (di’ziz/, di’3>/0, v. Obs. Also dyzbu. 
[from Cornish : see quot.] 

1778 W. Pryce Min . Cornub. Gloss., Dizzue (from Dyz-hui, 
to discover unto, Cornish). To Dizzue the Lode, is this : 
If it is very small and rich, they commonly only break down 
the country or stratum on one side of it, by which the Lode 
is laid bare, and may be afterwards taken down clean. 

Hence Bi’zzued ppl. a. f Vi’zzning vbl. sb . ; also 
Di zzue sb. 

1778 W. Pryce Min. Cornub. 162 This separation or 
breaking the bad from the good Ore, they call Dyzhuing 
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the leader, or making a Dyzhu ; and the good Ore that is 
thus exposed, is called a Dyzhu. Ibid. Gloss. s.v., Afterwards 
they break the Dizzue or best part, and reserve it to be 
separately handled and dressed. 

Dizzy (di*zi), a. Forms : 1 dysis, dyses, 2-3 
dysi3,dusi3,dusi(e («),2-6desi(e); 4-6 dys(s)y, 
(6 dusey\ 6-7 dis(s)ie, -y; 6-7 diz(z)ie, *j- 
dizzy. [OE. dysig, dyseg foolish, stupid = OFris. 
dusig , MDu. dosech, dosech , LG. dttsig, dosig, dusig 
giddy, OHG. ittsig, ttlsic foolish, weak, a common 
WGer. adj. in -ig(; T), from a root dus- found also 
in LG. dasen to be giddy, OE. dyslic , dyselic foolish, 
stupid, and in a different ablaut grade with long 
vowel in LG. dfisel giddiness, MDu. dilzelen, Du. 
duizelen to be giddy or stupid. See early ME. 
derivatives under Dusi-.] 

1 . Foolish, stupid. Now only dial. (Not in 
general use since 13th c.) 

c 825 Vesp. Hymns vii, Swe folc dysig. cg$o Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 26 Gelic biS were dysge se 5 e getimberde 
hus his ofer sonde ( c 1160 Hatton desien men]. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 41 GeJjenc, pu dysega mon. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 117 
]>er ]>e dusie mon bit) ]>riste and )>er £e dwolunge rixao. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 182 Nolde me tellen him alre monne 
duskest? a 1250 Oiul Night. 1466 Dusi luve ne last noht 
longe. a 1275 Prov. AElfrcd 479 in O. E. Misc. 131 Wurjm 
neuere so wod } ne so desi of pi mod. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Dizzy , half-witted. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap Jack Z. 
II. 45 Such dizzy-fools that they put their money there. 

+ b. absot. A foolish man, a fool. Obs. 
c 825 Vesp. Psalter xci. 6 Dysij^ ne on^itecS 5 a. exx 75 
Lamb. Horn. 33 Hwet sei 5 f>e dusie. Ibid. 105 Wre&Se 
haf 5 wununge on ]>es dusian bosme. a 1225 Leg. Kat/t. 599 
Ha ne stod neauer, ear bene )>es dei, bute biforen dusie. 

2 . Having a sensation of whirling or vertigo in 
the head, with proneness to fall ; giddy. 

^1340 Hampole_/V. Consc. 771 Than waxes his hert hard 
and hevy. And his heved feble and dysy. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 1052, I daunce up and down tyll I am dyssy. 
1568 Turner Herbal j. 20 [Wolfesbayne] maketh [menjdusey 
[ed. X551 dosey] in the head. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xvi. (1887) 73 For feare they be disie when they daunce. 
1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xiii. 40 They were so 
exceeding dizzy in the head that they would fall down. 
1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 200 With my heart beating and 
my bead quite dizzy. Jig. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 122 
The reeling clouds Stagger with dizzy poise, as doubting 
yet Which master to obey. 

3 . a. Mentally unsteady or in a whirl ; b. Want- 
ing moral stability, giddy. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 101 My desie held quhome 
laik of brane gart vary. 1599 Broughton's Lett. ii. 9 Meere 
buzzings of your owne conceited dizzie braine. 1671 Milton 
P. R. n. 420 At thy heels the dizzy multitude. 1780 Cowper 
Table Talk 607 He . . dizzy with delight, profaned the 
sacred wires. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 61 My head 
is dizzy with thinking of the argument. 1879 M iss Jackson 
ShropsJt. Word-bk., Duzzy, stupid ; confused. ‘ I’m mighty 
duzzy this morning.* 

4 . Accompanied with or producing giddiness. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vl X2 How fearefull And dizie *tis, 

to cast ones eyes so low 1643 Milton Divorce Ded., Did 
not the distemper of their own stomachs affect them with 
a dizzy megrim. x8iz S. Rogers Columbus 1. 24 The very 
ship bey on the dizzy mast. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV 561 He began, .to climb.. towards that dizzy pinnacle. 

5 . Arising Irom or caused by giddiness ; reeling. 
X715-20 Pope Iliad v. 381 Lost in a dizzy mist the w f ar- 

riour lies 1740 Pitt ZEneid xn. (R.), A dizzy mist of dark- 
ness swims around. xy8i Cowper Hope 518 The wretch, 
who once . . sucked in dizzy madness with his draught. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Romola it. vii, Thought gave way to a dizzy 
horror, as if the earth were slipping away from under 
him. 

6. Jig. Whirling with mad rapidity. 

1791 Cowper Iliad xxt. 10 Push’d down the sides of 
Xanthus, headlong plung’d, With dashing sound into his 
dizzy stream. X7gs-x8i4 Wordsw. Excursion vin. 179 
The. .stream, That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels 

7 . Dull of hearing, dial. 

1879 Miss Jackson ShropsJt. Word-bk., Duzzy, deafish. 

1 *E f s lother duzzy ; e doesna ear very well.’ 

8. Comb., as dizzy -eyed, headed. 

’ 159X Shaks. i Hen VI, iv. vii. xx Dizzle-ey’d Furie.. 
Suddenly made him from my side to start, x6ix Cotgr.. 
Estourdi, dulled, amazed . . dizzie-headed. 1654 Trapp 
Comm. Ps. evii. 33 A company of dizzy-headed men. 

Dizzy ^di’zi), v. [OE. had dysigan, -egian, dysian 
to be foolish, to act or talk foolishly = OFris. dttsia , 
whence the intr. sense 1 ; but the trans. sense seems 
to be a later formation, f. the adjective in its modem 
form and sense.] 

+ 1 . intr. To act foolishly or stupidly. Obs. 
c-888 K. zElfred Boeth. v. § 2 ponne dysegab se b e b onne 
wile hwile said obfestan bum drygum furum. a 1275 Prey. 
jElfred 466 in O.E.Misc. 131 Acfgifj hedrinkit anddesiet 
bere a mor^e. so but he fordrunken desien de werchet. 

+ b. To talk foolishly, blaspheme (in OE.). 
c xooo Ags Gosp. Mark ii. 7 Hwi spycS fes_ bus . he 
dysesaS. Ibid. Luke xxii. 65 Manega oore bing hig him to 
cwa:aon dysisende. 

2 . traits. To make dizzy or giddy ; to cause (any 
sense) to reel ; to produce a swimming sensation 
in, to turn the head of. 

150 x Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 109 And with that gleme 
sa desyit was my miebt. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. «J- Cr, v. h. 774 
Not the dreadfu’l spout v Shall dizzie with more clamour 
Neptunes eare In his discent, then [etc.J. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter of Coleman St. v. xiii, You turn my Head, you 
dizzy me. 1785 Mrs. A. Grant Lett.fr. Mountains (18x3) 
II. xix. 99 It dizzies one to look down from the tower. 


1820 Southey Lodore , Confounding, astounding, Dizzying 
and deafening the ear with its sound. 

3 . To render unsteady in brain or mind ; to be- 
wilder or confuse mentally. 

__ 1604 Shaks. Ham. v. it. 119 (Qo. 2) To deuide him 
inuentorially would dosie [Qo. 3 dazzie, Qq. 4 & 5 dizzie] 
th’ arithtnaticke of memory. ( x8ox Heu M. Williams 
Sk. Fr. Rep. I. i. 7 That wild and chimerical equality, 
the fumes of which dizzy the head of the demagogue. X852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxi, Giving her so many., 
charges, that a head less systematic and business-like than 
Miss Ophelia’s would have been utterly dizzied and con- 
founded. absol. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol 378 All this is 
a vision to dizzy and appal. 

Hence Di’zzied fpl. a., Di’zzying vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a . 

1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 20 The dizzying mill-wheel 
rests. 1823 Chalmers Serin. 1 . 343 In the din and. dizzying 
of incessant labour. 1853 Felton Fain. Lett. xiv. (1865) 
136 The dizzying effect of height. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. in. 242 With dizzied head upon the ground he 
fell. 

Dj- is not an English combination, but is some- 
times put to represent the Arabic letter ^ jim , 

=English j (d£), in Arabic, Turkish, or Berber 
words, which have come to us through a French 
channel, or are spelt in imitation of French ortho- 
graphy ; e.g. djebel, a mountain or hill, djerid or 
djereed, a javelin, djin, genii or familiar spirits, 
djubbah, an outer garment. So far as these 
come under the scope of this Dictionary, they 
will be found under J ; for djowr, an infidel, see 
Giaour. 


Do (d«), v. Forms and inflexions: see below. 
[A common WGer. strong vb. (wanting in Gothic 
and Norse) : OE. d 6 n — OFris. dua, OS. don, duon T 
d$att, duan (MDu. & Du. doen, MLG. & LG. dou T 
dtion), OHG. ton, than, ttton , tnoan, itten (MHG. 
itton, Ger. ihuti, tun) ; Pa. t., OE. dyde, pi. dtfdon r 
diedott, dydoti —OF ris. dede, pi. deden, OS. deda, pi. 
d&dttn, dedttn (MDu. dede, Du. deed, pi. deden, 
MLG. & LG. dede, pi. deden), OHG. teta , pi. til turn 
(MHG. tele, tdte, pi. id ten, Ger. that, tat, pi. thaten, 
ialen); Pa. pple., OE. gedSn, gedthi — OYiv*. din, 
OS. gidbit, - dden , -duan, ODu. ddn, (MDu. geddn, 
Du. gedaan), OHG. (ge)ldn, Ger. gethan, getan ; 
OTeut. types ddn, deda, d&no- : ddno-, from verbal 
stem d&- : dd - (appearing also in Deed, Doom, 
-dom), the Germanic representative of the Aryan 
verb stem dhe- : dho-, to place, put, set, lay, in 
Skr. dhd-, OPers. dd-, Gr. 6 rj- (pres. TtOijm, deriv. sb. 
Ocotj a penalty imposed), L. -dire in abdere to put 
away, condlrc to put together, dedert to lay down, 
OSlav. dele, deyati, Lith. deli, Lett, del to put, lay. 

The vocalization of the Germanic vb., esp. the present 
stem dd- beside the Gr. and Slav.-Lith. db, has been 
variously explained (see e.g. Streitberg Urgernt. Gramm. 
329). The pret. deda is generally held to be a reduplicated 
form corresponding to Skr. dadhau',— orig. *dhedho. The 
1st p. sinj£ pres, indie, had originally the in of primitive 
verbs in -mi, Skr. -mi, Gr. -hi, L. -in : viz. OE. dim (later 
dd), OS. ddm (ddn), OHG. /dm. tuom (later tuoii). This 
verb is considered by many philologists to be the source of 
the formative suffix of the pa. t. of weak verbs in the Ger- 
manic languages, including Norse and Gothic; in the latter 
the plural endings -dedum, • dtdup , -dldun, are the forms 
which the pi. of the pret. deda would have in Gothic. 

OE. deviates from the other WGer. langs. in the past 
dyde , for OS. deda, OHG. teta; the y is now generally 
explained as a special OE. representation of an Indo-ger- 
manic weak vowel. Thence the pi. dydon ; the plural cor- 
resp. to OS. dildutt, modG. thaten, was Anglian didon 
(also dzedon, in Crcdmon, etc.). In ME. dyde, dydon were 
represented by dude, -en (i 7 ) , midi. & north, didett, dide, now 
did; but deden (with a sing, dede derived from it like 
modG. that from pi. thaten ) came down in some dialects to 
15th c. In the pres. ind., the 2nd and 3rd pers.sing. in OE. 
had umlaut, deest, dce$, dlst, dels, and these forms survived 
in s w. till the 15th c. ; but ONorth umbrian had. without 
umlaut, dtSas, dfa'S, ddas, and in ME. the forms ddst, ddth 
(dOs) are found in north. & midi, from the 12th c. The pa. 
pple. in OE. is known only with the prefix^-, which in ME. 
remained in the south as y-, i-. (Forms with ge- are found 
also in the pa. t., and occasionally other parts, which, how 
ever, are more properly referred to a derivative vb. OE. 
geddn, ME. ido,ydo). The final -11 of the pple. was generally 
dropped in the south in ME., esp. in the forms ydo, ido, 
whence the ado (adi 7 ) of modem s.w. dialects.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 


. Infinitive. 

a. Simple Infinitive, do (d/ 7 , d//). Forms : 1 
n (north, ddan, dda, doe) ; 2-5 don (4-5 doon, 
loyne, doun,4-6 done, 5 doone); 2- do (4-7 
»o, 6-7 dooe, doe. Sc. 6 du, dvr, 9 dui, d e ©). 
'cozuulf 2349 (Th.) Swa sceal man don. # CM Lindtsj. 
ip. Mark x. 17 Hi Led sceal icdoa? -x.v,7 L = 

1 wad doe. xx 3 x O. E. Chrcn., Swa swa hi scoldon don. 
t 7 S Lamb. Horn. 73 Ne mei na man do Jnng bet beo god 
erne. 1297 R- Glouc. (x 7 ~M 7 Cret wrongJ>ou vo!de, 

1 vs. XT.. Guy Wamv. (A.) *3 1 schalhim in mi 

soun do. r 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. n. 9 p*at he may 
done. 14x1 Rolls ofParlt. IIL 651/1 Th<= same, .schall 
Hrtrm tn hem. *548 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 10) 
t>. We might lawfully so dooe. *577 B* Goocu l f tre p- 
/is Husb 1.0 5S6) 46 In what sort shall be best doo it. 
4 Spenser Amorrtt.x Iii. Let her . . doe me not . .tody. 
3 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. < x. 31 What he wonld ha\c 
do. * Mod. Who saw him do it? 
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b. Dative Infinitive (with, to) to do (tu c U 7 ) ; 
in OE. to d6nne (doanne, doenne), ME. to 
donne, to done, to don (to donde, to doinde). 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. a 2 Hyt ys alyfed on reste- 
dajum wel to donne [Lind is/. G. wei doa; Rushw. god to 
doanne]. 1154 O. E, Citron, an. 1137 Alse he ment to don. 
cirjS Lamb. Horn. 109 he seolf nule don svva swa he heom 
techeS to donne. a 1200 Moral Ode 19 Arje we beop to 
done god. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 He was send .. 
to donde Prefolde wike. Ibid. 219 He ne turnde. .to doinde. . 
nan her pinge. c 1305 St. Kath. 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 92 pan 
we hire . . makede to do sacrefise. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 
m. pr. xii. 102, I haue lytel more to done. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdon (Rolls) I. 87 (Matz.) More redy for to doo than for 
to speke. c 1420 Metr. Life St. Kath. (Halliw.) 3 To dethe 
hyt for to doone 1 1534 Tindale Mark v. 7 What bane 

I to do [16x1 to doe] with the? 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 
(an. 8) 71 b, Men that enforce theim for to doen or to 
ymagine wronges. *556 Aureliofy Isab. (1608) Kvij, So am 
I constrainede to doo it. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 32 
Which if I now should begin to doe. Mod. What are you 
going to do? 

2 . Indicative Present. 


a. 14/ pers. sing. do. Forms: 1 d 6 m (doam), 
d6 (doa) ; 2- do (4-6 doo, 6-7 doe). 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 22 Hwtet Sonne ddm ic 
of them h^lend? [C975 Rushw. G. ibid., Hwat dom ic 
panne be hrclend? c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., Hwaet do ic?] 
Lindisf. Gosp \ John xiv. 14 Dis ic doam vet icuyrco. [c 975 
Kushw. G. ibid.. His dom ic.] c 1000 /Elfric Gram, xxxiii. 
(?,.) 21 o Ic do o 33 e u’yrce. 1388 Wvcltf John xii*. 7 What 
Y do thou wost not now. c 2400 Melayne 361, I doo yowe 
wole to wytt. 2535 Coverdale i Sam. iii. 11 Beholde I do 
a thinge. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 52 That I doe not. 

b. 2 nd pers. sing, doesfc (direst), dost (dt?st). 
Forms: 1 doest, ddst (North, doas, dotes, does), 

2- 4 dest, 2- dost (3-7 dust, 4-5 doist, 7 doost ; 

3- 4 north . dos, 4 dose, duse, 5 doyse), 6- doest 
(6 doeste, doiste, 7 do’st). In late use, the form 
doest is confined to the principal verb, dost is usually 
auxiliary. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 2 Bonne < 5 u doas telmessa. 
— John vi. 30 pxt ou doas. £975 Kushw. G. ibid., Hwmt 
3 u does, c xooo /Elfric Gen. xu. 18 Hwi dest pu wi 5 me 
swa? c 1160 Hatton G. John vi. 30 Hwmt dest pu ? 0117$ 
Lamb. Horn. 23 pa dedbote he pu dest. Ibid. 67 _ 3 ef pu pus 
dost, c 1200 Ormin 15587 pu . . patt dost tuss pise dedess. 
1297 R. Glovc. (*724) 428 Pou ne dust no$t as pe wyse. 
c 1300 Havelok 2390 Wat dos pu here? 1375 Cantic. de 
Crcaiione 230 pou vs dest so mochel wo. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. IP. 3x5 What dostow here? 0x460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 3 4 So thynke me that thou doyse. 1534 
Tindale John viL 3 Thy workes that thou doest Tso all 
x6~x7tV c. vv., Wyclif doist]. Ibid. Lx. 34 And dost thou 
teache vs? (so 1539 Cratttiz. ; but 1557 Geneva, 15 Sx Rhem., 
x6xx have * doest 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 78 Do’st 
thou attend mo? 16x1 Biole t Kings xix. 9 What doest 
thou here, Elijah? — John xiii, 27 That thou doest [Tin. 
dale dost], doe quickly. 1653 HolcroFt Procopius iv. 153 
Doest thou run after thine owne Master? Mod. poetic . 
Why dost thou weep? 

e. 3 rd fers. sing, does (dvz) ; arch, doth 
(d?p), doeth (direp). 

Forms : a. 1 (drie#, d6ee#), d6#, 2-5 dep (2 
deap, diep, 3 deep, 5-6 dethe), 3-5 dop (4 
doith, 5-6 dooth), 5- doth, 6-7 doeth (6 dothe). 
p. 1 north, doas, does, 3-4 north, dos, dus, (4 
dotz, 5 duse, doys), 5-6 dois, dose (6 doose), 
6- does. 7. 6- do (doe). The orig. northern form 
does superseded doth, doeth , in 1 6-1 7th c. in general 
use ; the latter being now liturgical and poetic. The 
form he do is now s.w. dial. 

a. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. xg Se pe hit de$ [cg$o 
Lindisf. G. doeSj. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 233 Hwat de 5 si moder 
hire beam?, .hi hit. .diefl under hire arme. 0x175 Lamb. 
Horn. 51 Al swa medeaS bl pe deade. c xzoo T rin. Colt. Horn. 
53 He doo alse holie write sei 5 . c X320 Cast. Love 1468 Vn- 
wrestlyche he deep. 1340 Aycnb. 6B In al pet god dep. 
CX340 Cursor M. 11838 (Trin.) pis caitif . . Doop fz'.r. dos] 
mm leches for to seke. 1382 Wyclif John iii. 2 r Ech man 
that doith yucle. c 1500 Melusinc lxii. 371 Yf a man dooth 
**; s , /}?,., ca . n * *559 P* inter in Priv. Prayers (X851) 35 
Gou ..Which doth all in order due. 1569 Golding Heminges 
lost. 27 The thing that Christ dothe here, is that he dothe 
1 cter to understand. 1587 Golding De Momay xi. (16:7) 
166 He doeth thee to onderstand. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L. 
1. 11. 50 Jt doth amount to one more then two. 1721 St. 
Germans Doctor J Stud. 21 He th.it doth against them, 
doth against justice. 1819 Siirusr Ctnciiv. iv. a, I must 
speak with Count Cenci ; doth lie sleep t 
fi. c&o Lindh/. Gmfr Matt. vi. 3 Nyta winstra Sin huxt 
wyreas tr/doas su, 3 ra Sin. Ibid. vii. Se 3 e .. does 3 a 
, ' , vttt \9 Ic cueOo . . 3 c ua minuin, do 3 is, and Ihe] 

does [Rus/no. he doep]. a 1300 Cursor M. 5208 He dus 
(u.n dos] nakms ping. <rx34o Ibid. 2908 (Fairf.) Hit 
dose I v.r. dos] mony in syn to fal a 1375 Joseph A rim. 
* 3 } He Jos os he bad. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7291 
Wba so dose agayne pe soy me. 1555 A nr. Parker Ps. xxii, 
My hart.. doth melt and pyne, as waxe by fie r dose- 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP. nr. i. 172 Faith he docs. x6ox 

Ail's Well iv, iii 236 Our Interpreter do’s it well. Ibid. 3x7 
Why do's he aske ? x66x Marvell Corr. xxi. Wks. 1872-5 
n. 54 Longer then your business usually dos. x66a Stil- 
lingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. iii. § a The person that does them. 

y. 1547 Bale Set. Wks. (1840' 234 No goodly institution, 
nor ordinance do this faithful woman contemn. <1x553 
Pm l for Exam. «f Writ. (*842) 3x3 He. .do confess himself 
to speak of this third kind. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. 
Clone 6 Geographic doe delimat, and set out the universal 
earth. 1660 i’Frvs Diary (1875) I. Ca Sir Arthur Hascl- 
rigge do not yet appear m the House. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 6$ He don’t know you. 1831 Fonulanquf. Eng, 
under 7 Adminht. (18^7) II. 100 God don’t suffer them 
now, Med. s.w. dial, j ic du zay. That he du. 


d. plural ; do. 

Forms : a. 1 dd 5 , d6 (we, etc.), (doa#, doe#), 

2- 4 dop. 3-4 don, (4-5 done), 6- do (5-6 
doo, 6-7 doe, dooe, 7- interr. d’ye). 7. north. 1 
doas, does, 3-6 dos, 4 dose, dus, 4-5 duse, 6 
dois. 

a. cg7S Kteshw. Gosp. Matt. v. 46 Ah gsefel-^eroefe past 
ne doep. Ibid. 47 Hwact doap je marae ? c xooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. v. 47 Gyf ©e fcet dop. Ibid., Hwset do je mare? 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Bet . . pene we dop. 1340 Aycnb. 69 
Hi aop. -pe contrarye. 

ft. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 19 pese two ping don alle 
heSen men. 1382 Wyclif Mark vii. 8 Manye opere thingis 
lyke to pes ge don (1388 doon ; 1534 Tindale — 1611 ye do; 
1582 Them, you doe]. 1426 Audelay Poems 12 Thai done 
hym deme. 1576 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 89 What you doe, 
and what other do. 1584 Peele Arraignm. Paris 1. iii, 
As done these fields and groves. 1660 J er. Taylor Worthy 
Commurt. i. § 2. 39 We do it also, and doe it much more. 
1730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphith. 108 Why don’t they con- 
sider? a 1832 Bentham Mem. Wks. 1843 X. 246 How d’ye do? 

y. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 46 Bmr-suinnigo ois doas. 
Ibid. 47 Gie doas vet wyreas. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
4146 Swi>k men. .pat mykel dus [v. r. dose] ogayns Goddes 
lawe. CX400 Duse [see 244]. 1533 Dois [ibid.]. Mod. 
north, dial. Them that does it. 

3 . Indicative Past. 

a. 1 st and $rd pers. sing, did. 

Forms: i~2 dyde , 2-5 dide, dude (it), dede, 

5 dode, 4-6 dyde, dyd, 4- did (4 dud, 4-5 didd, 
5-6 didde). 

a xooo Cxdmons Gen. 2691 (Gr.) Ne dyde ic for facne. 
a 1x31 O. E. Chron. an. 1x23 pis he dyde. Ibid. an. 1127 Se 
king hit dide, 01175 Lamb. Horn. 95 Hedudepet peoyvereu 
bimende. c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 762 Quer abram is biggins 
dede. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 221 Sir Rauf . . did 
per his endyng. 13. . Cursor M. 1608 He to pin him-selfen 
did [G. didd, Tr. didde). c 1340 Ibid. 6270 (Trin.) ]?e brode 
watir he dud him ynne [earlier MSS. did, dide] ; 1387 T revisa 
Higden<RoUs>I.2t5 perynne Romulus dede his owneymage, 
c 1420 Chron. Piled, sot He dude also. Ibid. 936 To his 
mowthe po his bond he dede. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 495 He 
dyd hym faste away. 1461 Cl. Paston in Paston Lett . ' 
No. 367 I. 540, I dede .. Hauswan goo to my Lord. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 33 All I did, I did but as I ought. 

b. 2nd pers. sing, didst. 

Forms: a. 1 dydes(t, 2-5 dides(t, dudest, 5 
dydeat, 6-7 diddest, 6- didst. / 9 . 3-4 dides- 
(tou), dedes-, dudes - ; 7. north 4 did. 

a xooo A ndreas 929 (Gr.) Du ondsrnc dydest. a 1225 A tier. 
R. 306 pis pt dudest per. c X230 HaliMcid. 9 pat tu eauer 
dides te into swuch peowdom. 13.. Cursor M. 10484 Als 
pou did [v.rr, diddist, dudest) quilum dame sarra. Ibid. 
12626 Qui did pu pus? [Trin. didestou pusj. 1382 Wyclif 
2 Sam. xii. 12 pou didist hidyngli. c 1450 Merlin 41 Thow 
dedist their brother to be slain. 1545 Primer Hen. Pill , 
Litany , The noble workes that thou diddest in their daies. 
i6xx Bible 2 Sam. xii. 12 Thou. diddest it secretly. Ibid. 
Ps. xliv. 1 What worke thou didst in their dayes. 18x9 
Shelley Julian $ M. 459 Thou, .didst speak thus and thus. 

c. plural did. 

Forms: I dydon (-un), poet. Angl. dddon 
(IV.S. dtedon), 2 didon, 2-5 diden, duden, 
deden (2 dedeun, 4 didyn, diddyn), 2-6 dide, 

3- 5 dude, dede (4-6 didde), 4- did (4 dud, 5-6 
dyd). 

Cardmon's Gen. 722 (Gr.) pst hie to mete daxdon ofet un- 
fele. Ibid. 1944 He ne cuSe hwmt pa cynn dydon. cg$o 
Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 19 And dedon 5 a Segnas sum 
bibeod him 5 chselend. Ibid. xxviii. xsHia. .dedon sute weron 
Selmred [ R wr/w. dydun, Ags. G. dydon, /fo//.dyden]. a 1132 
O. E . Chron. an. 1129 Swa swa hi ear didon. XX54 Ibid. an. 
1137. Sume hi diden in crucethus .. and dide scearpe stanes 
per inne. c 1x75 Lamb . Horn. 91 Heo. .swa duden. c 1250 
Gen. < 5 * Ex. 1059 He so deden als he hem bad. ^1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 201 Alle pat did pat dome, c 1340 
Cursor M. 174x1 (Trin ) Je duden him vndir lok & sele. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 109 More., pan pey dude. 
1387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) IV. 353 pey deae [v.rr. dude, 
dide] hym in to pe see. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 pai 
did Criste to deed. / bid. xv. 67 Him didd pe lews on pe 
crosse. cx\oo Destr. Troy 1381 Dydden all to the dethe. 
Ibid. 11960 Dyden. 1426 Audelay Poems to Thus we dydon 
myschyvysly. 2530 Compend. Treat. (1863) 59 So diden y* 
apostles. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 8) 72 b, Why did 
thei take it ? 1659 Baxter Key Cat It. xxxv. 252 The rest . . 
did what they did. 

4 . Subjunctive Present. 

a. singular do. Forms: 1 d< 5 , (d de, doa), 
2- do (5-7 doo, doe's. 

c 95 ° Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 35 pstte. . 5 u doe us. <‘975 
Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 3 Nyte se winstrae hond pin hwret 
pin sio swipre doa. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxv. 6 Dmt he do 
ealle hale, a X225 St, Marker. 20 lch bidde .. piet tu do 
baldeliche. 13. . Cursor M. 23904 par-of. .scho do hir will. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iv. 32 Jif ony man do thereinne ony 
maner metalle. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 
J 5 b, That he doo not thinke himselfe wyser then his maister. 
X581 Savile Tacitus Hist. 1. vii. (1591) 5 Doc he wel doe 
he ill, al is ill taken. Mod. If he do anything unexpected. 

b. plural do. Forms: 1 don. (doen, ddan, 
d6o\ 2-5 don, 4-5 doon, 3- do (5-7 doo, dos). 

0 xooo Father's Instr. (Cod. Ex.) 70 Bcah hi worn d<Sn. 
*3.. Cursor M. 23760 (Fairf.) If we blepeli after him do. 
cr 3 8$ Chaucer L, G. W. 1988 Ariadne , That wc doon the 
gayler. .To come. Med. What if we do? 

5 . Subjunctive Past. did. 

Forms : sing. 1 dydo (dgde) ; 2- (as Indicative). 
plural 1 dydon, dydo ; 2- (as Indie.). 

a 900 Mnriyrol. in O. E, T. 178/36 Da frre^n se. . for hwon 
he sua: dede. £950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xv. 24 Gif ic ne 
dyde. — Matt. xxi. x6 Dedon vet dydon [Rushw. dydun]. 


rxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 Hi dydun d.xd-botc [LinTsf 
Rushw. dydon, Halt, byo deden}. 1556 Aurelh I h'd 
(1608) Kvij, If I didde it not. Mod. If you did that tv‘.i 
would be blamed. x ^~ 

6. Imperative do. ‘ a. sing. Forms: 1 do (dda, 
dde), 2- do (5-7 doo, doe, dooe). 

a xooo Cxdmons Gen. 2225 (Gr.) Do swa ic 5 e hiiJj. 
oxooo Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 37 Ga and do tall -swa \L:r. Ud 
gaa and ou ddo ongelic]. a 1300 Cursor M. 15706 Fra "ii 
fete do pin hand, c 1400 Mclayne 308 To dedu of arti 
hym doo. x6xx Bible Jer. xliv. 4 Oh doe not thisabocL-,. 
able thing. Mod. Do your best. 

b. plural. Forms : a. 1 do 5 (ddelS, .3$, 
d6as), 2-3 dop, 4 dothe, 4-5 dooth. 0. 4- do 
(5-7 doo, doe). 7. north. 3-4 dos (dus), 4-5 
dose. 

a. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 3 Dop his si 5 as n its. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 16281 (Laud) Dothe hym on rode, c 1353 
Will. Palerjte 3807 Dop your dede to-day. cupo A Birr 
Dreams 154 Doop me into prison, 

c 1340 Cursor M. 4893 (Fairf.) Do folow ham. ffit 
Bible Matt. vii. 12 Do z [earlier x6 th c. wo. do] ye e\en » 
to them. 1682 Norris Hierocles , Golden Verses 32 Thau! ot. 

y. 0950 Lindisf. Gosf. Matt, iii. 2 Hreonisse doas rd 
wyreas. — John vi. 10 Does paette 5 a menn jesitta. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2792 Tas and dos [ Fairf. take an and<b] 
your will wit paa. c 1300 Havelok 2592 Dos me als kb 
wile you Iere. c 1340 Cursor M. 5090 (Fairf.) Make pa 
redy. .and dose you hame. 

7 . Present Participle doing (ding). 

Forms : a. 1 donde (ddende), 2-3 donde, 4 

doinde, 4-6 doinge, doynge, 6- doing, p. north. 
3-5 doande, 4-6 doand. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John, Cont. x, Efne jelic hire., 
doende gode. c zooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 46 Ilys hlafuri 
hyne ^emet pus dondne [Lind, doende, Rvshr.o. d&dr, 
Halt, doende]. c 1275 Lay. 5872 Her solle pe weldondi 
euere worpe riche, c X300 Beket 277 Evere doinge he \va*. 
Mod. What was he found doing? 

8. Past Participle done (dim). 

Forms : a. 1 sedon (-dan, -den, -dden^dfian), 
2-3 idon, 3-5 ydon, ido, ydo (5 ydoo, edocme;. 
/ 3 . 3-7 don, 4- done (4 doun, dun(o, 5 doon, 
north . doyne, 5-6 doone, doen, 6 dooen,downr, 
Sc. 6- dune). 7. 4-6 do, 3 doo, doe. 

a. X123 O. E. Chron., Swa mycel hearm • 

c X305 St. Edward ig in E. E. P. (1862) 107 pnlke nnz b 
3ut..for relik ido. <71420 Chron. Vilod. 377 Had ydcr. 
meyte in a dysshe. Ibid. 580 Hit was po y do. xw J- 
Shirley Dethe K . James (1818) 26 That edoone ibe hu- 
mane was commandid . . to kut of that hand, c * 44 ° * aK ’ 
nope 6704 How he hadde follyly I do. „ , * » 

3 . axxxi O.E. Chron. an. 1126, pat was wll^don cu- 
his dohtres raed. <11300 Cursor M. sof Qm WjK 
pusgat don ? 13 . . Ibid. 16762 + 22 Til end pis dede » op. 
— Ibid. 16812 Thingez pat are doyie. - 
Crist was doun on pe rode, c 1350 ^ 
wisse, y am done, r 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. '» ps- ■ • / 
Bifore alle pingis ben doone. c 1420 P at lad. on It • 

As sum have doon. c 1425 Wyntoun Cnw, ^ Xl 
wes he d\s*ne. 1432-50 tr. (KoM | SJ 

scholde be doen. x «5 Fisher Wks. 


thus. 1558-68 Warde tr. Alexis Seer. j a, , 

take a pound, .of Aloes. 1577 B. Googe H ert L 
iv. (1586) Z74 b, All is dnsbt, and done. JSW * 1 -' fT (r 
ho. 1. 5 To have been doone by Abimelech. W 
Scheffer's Lapland 7 Which don, he rises up. , w ^ 
Nightingale Nursing 24 [To see] that what * 
done is always done. . . „ . .... i.r, Ail h 

y. 13 . . Cursor M. 2413 (Trin.) Sir she se»d " ^ 
do. c X380 Wyclif Serin . Sel. Wks. I. 337 , » v jth 

so. C1449 Pecock Repr. Prol. 1 So that it be 
honeste. 1482 Monk of Evesham (ArW 1 
y schulde haue doo. 15 ogAct x child in H»^- 

. .hath do to be ordeined. 1522 World * 

Dodsley I. 252 JMany a lord have I do tame. 

9 . Verbal sb. Doing, q.v. 

B. Siguifleation. . . „ Me , (■ U 

General scheme of arrangement— I. Tran siid • . 11. 

put. ** To bestow, render. «*To fghvl 

Intransitive : To put forth action, to act. • • 0 } !ra «;c». 
Auxiliary uses (* Causal. ** Substitute. I A Q j,f V e l Frt'- 

IV. Special uses of certain par ts (Imperati'i.. 
pple.. Past pple.). V. Special uses with i 

do /or). VI. In combination tvith adverbs ( .R 

I. Transitive senses. i;„,iioai* 

*To put, place. (Cf. the adv. combrai! - 

on, off, in, out, etc. in VI.) , 

tr To put, place, iu lit. r> 

0897 K. rULKRED Gregory's Past- , X I )'.L 3 /.ct. <f 't 

D.et iron his stveord doo oier Ins by.pe. j juO-t- 

Matt. ix. 17 His do 3 niwe win on niwc he- 

Chron. an. rr 37 Me dide cnoticd * «nS“ me dt 3 i’ •’ 

hxuedl c 1175 Lamb. /<«"'• t’'J. c f .pj C biIi!'.'’'', 

gemer. c « S o Cm. fr Ex. o S S 6 t« n !« (&!>• 

a-non don 5 e flod wi 5 -in. a X 3 00 r/;J sen * 

pat he be tan, and don in band. c c Jt, 1). {/ > 

Amang pe nunnis. .he hir dide. * y n c. Crfi-' 

Take myn hawberke ami do it on the. r ^ bs 
in Uousrft. Ord. (1790) 4=5 Vo bom ■!» 
and do tlierto gode broth. 1460 V'to j . 
..presumed to do upon him tne presU- , j fail-’ 
A.frM. 0634 ) 11 . 440 If I would not tell 
him. >600 W. Vaugiiae' Erres-ions/o L^ ,, 

Take a gallon .. of pare water, »"<! to 
Hou-a unStie/ori. too He tooke of ,5.7 K. 1 ’ L :. . 

wardes did it uppon his finger a *» • , i!l 

V. IK Lincolns. Gloss, tyi «« 1,0 
look’d high an* low for it. 

t b .fs- .Oh. 
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ilk night be don. .to mikel pine, c 1305 Judas Iscariot 46 
in E. E. P. (1862) ioS pe quene vpe him hire hurte dude. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xxxix. [xl]. 15 Ne do nou3t, Lord, J>y 
mercy fer fra me. 1393 Langl. F. PI. C. xxi. 93 Ich do me 
in 3oure grace. C1460 Tmvnelcy Myst . (Surtees) 16 And 
thou thus dos me from thi £race. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 225 He did him in his will. 1598 Aluccdorus in 
Hazl. Dodsley VII. 222 Take him away, and do him to 
execution straight. 

c. To do io death : orig. to put to death ; now, 
often with emphasis on the do, implying a slow 
or protracted process, arch . (Cf. Death 12 .) 

a 1x75 Colt. Horn. 229 Hu hi michte hine to dea'5e 3edon. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2x31 Ichulle .. don J>e to dea$e. a 1300 
Cursor AI. 13961 (Cott.) pe lues .. soght iesu at do to ded. 
C1449 Pecock Repr. 564 Men for her trespacis ben doon 
into her Deeth. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 1004 The 
putting away and doing his Wife Octavia to death. 1599 
Shaks. Aluch Ado v. iii. 3 Done to death by slanderous 
tongues. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876) II. viii. 302 
That brother had been done to death by English traitors. 

'I* d. To do of : to put out of, deprive of, rid of, 
1 do out ’ of. To do of daw e, adawc : see Day sb. 
17 . To do of live : see Life. Obs. 
c 1305 St. Lucy 95 in E. E. P. (1862) 104 Ne mai no worn- 
man.. of hire^ maiden hod beo ido. 13.. Cursor AT. 5944 
(Cott.) Drightin sua pam did of all. / 

f 2. refl. To put or set oneself; to betake one- 
self, proceed, go. Obs . 

aizz$Ancr. R. 430 Me were leouere uorto don me touward 
Rome, a 1300 Cursor AT. 12832 (Cott.) He did him pan to 
flum iordan. CX300 St. Braudati 33 We dude ous in a 
schip. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 343 On his knes he him dede 
Bifor Felice. £1340 Gaw. <$- Gr. Knt. 1368 Ho dos hir 
forth at pe dore. c 1350 Will. Pale rite 2061 He deraied 
him as a deuel & dede him out a*3eine. c 1425 Seven Sag;. 
(P.) 2416 He dyde hym anoon to ryde. CX435 Torr. Por- 
tugal 1521 Of the valey he did hym swith. 

t b. intr. To proceed, go. See Do way ( 53 ). 
Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 6140 * Dos now forth pat said in hi. 

+ 3. traits. To apply, employ, lay out, expend. 
Obs. To do cost : see Cost sb* 5 . 

1411 E. E. Wills (1882) 17 Y wille pat p* surplus be don 
for 1 my soule. 1434 Ibid. 101 Sell hit, & do hit for the loue 
of god. 1522 Bury Wills (1850) 1x7 The mony. .to be don 
for my sowle and hys. 

b. To settle, invest. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brumne Chron. (1810) 31 Who felle to liaf pe 
loud, on pain it suld be don. 

** To bestow, impart, grant, render, give (a thing 
to a person) ; to cause to befall or come. 

Orig. with dative of the recipient or person affected, and 
accusative of that which is imparted or caused : e.g. ‘ it did 
him credit *. But in later use the dative is largely replaced 
by to and prepositional object, and then changes places with 
the verbal object : * it did credit to his good sense*. 

(The primary notion here appears to have been that of 
putting { or bestcnoiug) something to a person, being closely 
related to prec. section, 19 which a person is put to or into 
something.) 

4. To impart to, bring upon (a person, etc.) some 
affecting quality or condition ; to bestow, confer, 
inflict ; to cause by one’s action (a person) to have 
(something). In later use, associated more closely 
with the notion of performance, as in 6 , e.g. io do 
any one a service = to perform some aclion that 
is of service to him. 

a xooo ATartyrol. 7 May(EE.T.S.) 78 Sesedydedumbum 
men sprcece. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxlii[i]. 10 pu me god 
dydest. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Alle pe pines pe hi 
diden wrecce men. cizos Lay. 481 HeowilleSpe freonscipe 
don. a 1225 After. R. 124 pu dest me god. ai 300 Cursor 
AT. 13666 (Cott.) He thoght him do solace. Ibid. 20079 
(Cott.) pax me do pis mikel scham. Ibid. 20274 (Cott.) It 
dos me god pat i yuu se. <2x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv 22 
Scho duse na man harme. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss I. 
ccvii. 244 The which dyd them great trouble. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Alacc. ix. 7 It brussed his body, & dyd him greate 
payne. 1675 Wood Life{Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 316 It.. did me 
a great deal of good. X773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. v, Sure 
he'll do the dear boy no harm. *819 Southey Lett. (1856) 
III. 112 The book does him very great credit. 

b. To render, administer, pay, extend, exhibit, 
show to a person (justice, worship, thanks, etc.). 

a xooo Cynewulf Christ 1567 Hy to siS do# gaestum 
helpe. cxooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cviii. 21 Do me pine . . mycle 
mildheortnesse. 2x54 O. E. Chron. an. 7x40 Alle diden 
him manred. c 1300 Cursor AT. 24058 (Edin.) Vs ai to don 
sucour. c 1340 Ibid. 15047 (Trin.) pat we be do^ suche 
worshepe as we may. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxrv. 113, 
I schall do pe an euill tume. c 1450 Merlin 5 They moste 
do hir the lawe. c 1477 Caxton Jason 11 To doo her 
ayde ayenst her ennemyes. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxxxiii. 161 Than the kyng dyd them that grace, that he 
sviffred them to passe. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i, To do 
him right He was a Man indeed. 1776 Trial of Nuttdo - 
cornttr 73/1 The Gentlemen of the Audawlet would do hint 
justice. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xiii, I did a 
gipsy a good turn once. 

5 . With the indirect object governed by to ; thus 
passing into 6 . 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 17288+257 (Cott.) A grete honour to 
wymmen did he in pat cas. c 1340 Ibid. 5980 (Fairf.) pe folk of 
* egipte pat maste to bestes done worshepe. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 1601 Hypsip. Medea, He made hire don to 
Iasou cumpaynye At mete, c 1420 Chron. Vtlod. 493 Of pe 
desplesaunce pt ychave do to 30W. i5°9 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxiii. xxviii, These ladies unto me did great pleasaunce. 
1587 Golding De Mornay iii. 36 If due Iustice vnto you 
were doone. 1660 Pefys Diary (1890) 17 Which . .he did 
to do a courtesy to the town. *71 1 Addison Sped. No. 70 
I» 5 Persons, .which do Honour to their Country. 1878 S. 


Walpole H ist. Eng. 1. 158 A day’s sport which would have 
done credit to these modern days. 

*** To put forth (action or effort of any kind) ; 
to perform, accomplish, effect. (Now the leading 
trans. use.) 

* Since every kind of action may be viewed as a particular 
form of doing \ the uses of the verb are as numerous as the 
classes of objects which^ it may govern. Only the general 
senses can here be exhibited ; the phrases formed by the 
verb with special substantive objects, are treated under the 
words concerned ; e. g. io do honour , the honours of : see 
Honour. 

0. To perform, execute, achieve, carry out, effect, 
bring to pass. (With an object denoting action.) 
e.g. to do work , a thing , that , it, what ? etc. 

a 1000 Guthlac 6 1 (32) [Hi] pa weorc ne do3. a xooo 
Boeth. Aletr. xiii. 79 (Gr.) Hio sceal eft don pset hio rer 
dyde. 1123 O, E. Chron., pis he dyde eall for pes biscopes 
luuen. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 748 Heo ne duden nawiht. a 1300 
Cursor AI. 13473 (Cott.) He. .Wist well wat he had to don. 
1382 Wyclif joltfi'x. 37 If I do not the workis of my fadir, 
nyle ^e bileue to me. c X450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4156 
Of diuers miracles pat Cuthbert did. 1581 Mulcaster Posi- 
tions i. (1887) a Neither I haue don so much as I might. 
x6xx Bible Transl. Prcf. 2 He did neuer doe a more 
pleasing deed, 171* Addison Sped. No. 93 Fi Our Lives 
. . are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing 
to the purpose. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest iv, Hum- 
phrey will.. do all the hard work. 

b. To do good, evil , right, wrong, etc. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. lxifi]. 9 Ge woh do#. X154 O. E. Chron. an. 
1x40 Ware se he com he dide mare yuel panne god. c 1300 
Cursor AI. 29167 (Cott. Galba) pam aw here to do right. 
1382 Wyclif Eccl. vii. 21 Ther is not forsothe a rijtwis 
man in the erthe, that do good, and not synne. 1513 
Douglas Asneis in. i. 105 Quhat wickitnes or mischeif may 
be do. 1526-34 Tindale Matt, xxvii. 23 What evyll hath he 
done? 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xxv, Surely I 
have done wrong. 

C. To commit (sin, crime, etc.) ; to perpetrate. 
Obs. or arch. 

a 1000 Father’s Instr. 70 (Cod. Ex. If. 81 a) Deah hi worn 
don. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 369 pulke robberye, pat hym 
po^te headde ydo. a 1300 Cursor M. 5173 (GOtt.) Je gabb, 
and certis, $e do gret sin. C1440 Protup.Parv. 126/2 Do 
mawmentrye, ydolatro. 14. . Circumcision in Tundalc'sVis. 
(1843)98 As thow dydest neuer trespace. 1539 Bp. Hilsey 
Printer hi, Thou shalt do no murder. 1686 in Picton Lpool 
Alunic. Rec. (1883) I. 27X Severall abuses done by such as 
sell rootes. a 1745 Swift Rules cottc. Servants Wks. 1745 
VIII. 7 When you have done a fault, be pert and insolent. 

d. To execute, administer, practise (a function, 
office, or duty). 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxxix. 12 Gode deS drihten domas. 
X154 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 He dide god iustise and makede 
pais, a 1300 Cursor M. 9708 (Cott.) Rightwisli to do iustise. 
Ibid. 27272 Queper pai pair mister leli do. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 99 The judges attended to do 
justice. 1847 Marryat Childr N. Forest xxvii. As many 
of your countrymen as you may consider likely to do good 
service. 1892 Gardiner Stud. Hist. Eng. 21 Justice was 
done between man and man. 

e. With various extensions of \he predicate ex- 
pressing the relation of the action to another person 
or thing. Often blending with 5 . 

ciooo Ags. /V.fTh.) lxxxv. 16 Do^edefe mid me, Drihten, 
tacen. 1154 O. E. Citron, an. X137 Na god ne dide me for 
his saule par of. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 121 pere muchele 
mildheortnesse pe he dude on us. a 1300 Cursor M. 19325 
(Cott.) pai durst na uiolence to pam do. 1382 Wyclif John 
xvi. 3 And thei schuln do to 30U thes thingis, for thei han 
not knowe the fadir, nether me. C1400 Maundev. (1839) 
xxx. 300 So riche pat pel wyte not what to done with hire 
godes. c 1480 Crt. Love 46 Love arted me to do my observ- 
aunce To his estate. 1535 Coverdale x Chroti. xx.[xix]. 2, 

I wil do mercy vpon Hanun the sonne of Nahas. 1644 Mil- 
ton Areop (Arb.) 37 Then began to be consider’d, .what was 
to be don to libellous books. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. ii, 
We knew not what to do with this poor girl. 1843 Fraser's 
Afag. XXVIII. 729 What is to be done with Ireland now? 
1890 Sir -N. Lindley in Law T imes R ep. * LX III. 690/1, I 
think an injustice has been done to the plaintiff. 

7. To perform duly, carry out, execute. (With 
obj. expressing command, duty, etc.) 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxlii. 10 Lser mec doan willan Sinne. 
a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 142 Dru^on and dydon dnhtnes 
willan. *11300 Cursor AI, 3414 (Cott.) Gladli his biding he 
didd. c 1385 Chaucer L . G. W. 1644 Hypsip. <5- Medea , 
And doth his_oth & goth with hire to bedde. ? a 1525 
Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 177 Do my counsel, 
brother Pity. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. vi. 10 Thy wil 
be done [Tind. fulfilled]. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 11. 50 
They did his commands with alacrity. yi2 J. Jamies tr. 
Lc Blond's Gardening 204 Take out the Dirt that hinders 
the Water from doing its Office. _ 1872 E. Peacock Alabel 
Heroft I. i. 5 Servants who did his bidding. 

b. To perform duly, celebrate (a ceremony, etc.). 

a xooo SouFsContpi. 69 ponne halege menn gode. .lofsong 
do#, a 1300 Cursor M. 28251 (Cott.) In kyrk. .quen goddis 
serais was to do. CX400 Destr. Troy 1413 All pere lordes 
Didyn sacrifice solempne vnto sere goddes. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 28 Whan the messe is do on my yeerday. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 219 b/2 To don penaunce here for 
our synnes. 1548 Hall Chroti., Hen. F (an. 8) 75 b. The 
coronacion of his Quene and spouse.. whiche was doen the 
daie of S. Mathy. 1583 Rich Phylotus Em. (1835) 23 
The Mariage rites that are to bee doen in the Churche. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 127 She.. submitted to 
the correction of the bishops, and did pepance. 

*p c. To execute, discharge, deliver (a message, 
etc.). Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxri. 97 They loked among 
them who shulde do y* message. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 55 A Gentleman desired leaue to dee a message from 
his Lord vnto him. 1596 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 


88 To Mr. Boston.. I wold full fayne have my commenda- 
tionsdone. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr . 1. X44 We will do him word 
of this thy behaviotir. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux St rat. m. 
ii. Do my bassemains to the gentleman. 

8 . (In^ fa. fple.smA perf. /eases.) To accomplish, 
complete, finish, bring to a conclusion. To be 
done, to be at an end. 

1x1300 Cursor AI. 20319 (Cott.) Mi ioi es don euerilk dele. 
c *3 2 ° B. Brunne Aleait. X31 Whan pe soper was do, cryst 
ros anorie. a 1450 Knt, de la Tour (x868) 145 Alle the . . 
seruice is songe & doo. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 
56 He knewe well that it was doon of [=all up with] hym. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bfe. Com. Prayer 127 b, When the Clerkes 
have dooen syngyng. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 21 Before 
his funerall obsequy was finished and done. 1697 Dkyden 
Virg. Past. ix. 73 Now the Chime of Poetry is done, a 1745 
Swift Direct. Servants Wks. (1869) 566/2 When dinner is 
done. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess xv, By the time that the 
horses had done their forage. 

b. To be done is used of the agent instead of 
‘to have done’, in expressing state rather than 
action. (Chiefly Irish , Sc., U.S., and dial.) 

1766 Amory Bunclc (1770) IV. 1x9, I was done with love 
for ever. 1771 T. Jefferson Let. T. Adams in Harper's 
Alag. No. 482. 206 One farther favor and I am done. 1776 
Bentham Wks. (1838-43) X. 77 The rogue is pressing me so, 

I must be done. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faith/, xiii, One little 
bit more, and then I am done. 1876 H. B.Smith in Life(iBBi) 
404 After this is done I am done. X87G Ruskin Fors. Clav. 
Vi. lxvi.192 Let us be done with the matter. x8 ..Lit. World 
(Boston) X. 400 The mills of the gods are not yet done 
grinding, 1883 Century Mag . XXV. 767/1 ‘Going.. at 
twenty- four thousand dollars! Are you ai! done?’ He 
scanned the crowd. 

9. To put forth, exert, use (diligence, endeavour, 
etc.) in effecting something. To do one's best, cure , 
devoir , diligence , endeavour , might, pain, etc. : see 
these words. 


a 1300 Cursor AI. 14480 (Cott.) pai did pair pain bat he 
and lazar war bath slain, c 1330 Assuinp. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 
7 Aungeles donn here my3t To serue hure bope day & ny3t. 
c 1440 Gciterydcs 68 They dede ther besy payne. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. xvii, To reade their names I did my 
busy cure. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxti. 216 Shame 
haue he thatdothe nat his power todistroyall. x6xx Bible 
2 Tim, iv. 9 Doe thy diligence to come shortly vnto me. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 76 They bade the Swedes 
do their worst. 1843 Fraser's Alag. XXVIII. 328, I shall 
do my utmost to serve her 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton vi. 
82 The Lieutenant did his best to amuse her. 

10. To produce, make, bring into existence by 
one’s action. 

1580 Fulke {title'), Stapleton and Martiall. .confuted. . 
Done and directed to all those that love the truth and hate 
superstitious vanities. 1583 Hollyband Carnpo di Fior 
357 We have done five or six copies in the same paper. x6ox 
Chester Loves Martyr, etc. 165 [169] Done by the best and 
chiefest of our modeme writers. 1703 Moxon MccJt. Extrc. 
239 The Rough or Plain Work, is done with the Grey 
Kentish Bricks. x8xo Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 73 This 
method of doin ? (as it is called) a paper, is disgraceful. 
1858 Carlylf. Fredk. Gt. (1865) 1 . 11. viiL 98 Otto IV . . had 
an actual habit of doinjj verse. ^ 1860-x Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing 58 The sun is a painter. He does the photo- 
graph. 

11. To operate upon or deal with (an object) in 
any way. The most general word expressing tran- 
sitive action ; and so, familiarly substituted for any 
verb the action of which is of a nature to be readily 
inferred from the subject or object, or both com- 
bined. In Slang, employed euphemistically to 
avoid the use of some verb plainly naming an 
action. Among the great variety of uses, the 
following are some of the chief: 

a. To do work upon or at, repair, prepare, 
clean, keep in order, etc. 

c 15x5 Cocke LorelTs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some y* lodysshc- 
stone dyd seke, some y* bote dyd. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
Netu Invent, p. xxi, If they had done the other nineteen 
as that twentieth Ship was done [i.e. sheathed]. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina xxi, I did my hair on purpose. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss <5- Gain (1876) 170 A gardener, .whose wife 
(what is called) did his lodgers. ^ x88x Grant White Eng. 
Without <5- Within xvi, 388 Do is made a word of all work 
..Women do their back hair, and do everything that they 
arrange. * I have got these flowers to do ’—meaning to 
arrange in a vase. 1883 Leisure H. 84/1 The Chinaman who 
usually ‘does* my room, AJod. The man who does our 
garden. The paper-hanger who did this room, has done it 
very well. 

b. To prepare or make ready as food ; to cook ; 
to preserve, pickle, etc. 

1660 Pepys Diary 2 Mar., We had. .a carp and some 
other fishes, as well done as ever I eat any. 1796 AIrs. 
Glasse Cookery xix. 304 Red currants are done the same 
way. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Roast Pig, How equably ^he 
twirleth round the string. Now he is just done, xess 
Matic/t. Exam. 16 Sept. 5/= [She] will have an extra 
bloater or a mutton chop done to a turn. A/od. .1 
Advertisement, Young woman as dinner or ora " • 

out, solve, translate, review, 

Johotou L't. to Mrs. TAralo o s' Lives creep 

on I have done Addison, Prior, .and ataost Fenton 1B13 

day. ,855 TuaCKCnav f 

maiTwho’vtoes 1 ’ theFrench boots !or the Athenxum .883 
R. BecuANA-r Lo-oe me for every, m. 9= There Atnosofte,, 
sat and did his accounts. :8S 7 L. Cahkoll Gome of Leg, e 
iv 06 Not one syllable oflessons do they ever do after their 
one 9 o'ciock dinner. Mod. A class of boys doing arithmetic 
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while another is doing Euclid. I cannot do this problem. 
Show me how to do this sum. 

d. To enact, act ; to play the part of. 

3599 Shaks. Muck Ado ii.i. 122 You could neuer doe him 
so ill well, vnlesse you were the very man. 1660 Pepys 
Diary zz Oct., To the Cockpitt to see ‘The Moore of- 
Venice', which was well done. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 4 
P4 A great Part of the Performance was done 5 n Italian. 
3770 Foote Lame Lover 11. Wks. 3790 II. 80, I shall do 
Andromache myself. 1830 Fraser's Mag'. I. 131 He was 
too poor to do comet; but he did fire-fly with some 
brilliancy. 1857 Hughes Tom Brcnvn 1. vii, East still doing 
the cicerone. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 755/1 He did not 
seem to do the host. 

e. To finish up, exhaust, undo, ruin, c ao for . 

c J350 Will. Pal erne 937 And but he \v13tly wite, y-wisse, 
y am done, a 1400-50 Alexander 3713 How we hauedone 
ser Dary & drepid his knijtes. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 364 A man euen with veray age almoste clene 
dooen. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. Ixx, The. Holland fleet, 
who, tired and done, Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen 
lie. z8za Examiner 9 Nov. 719/2 Oh, Charles, you have 
done me. 1841 P. McFarlanf. Sp. 25 Aug., If we shrink, 
we are done. 1802 Black <$• White 14 May 623/2 It was 
a decimal that did me in the Little-Go. 1893 Dunmore 
Pamirs I. 90 It was a.. trying march to-day for men and 
horses, and both were pretty well done by the time we got in. 

f. To hoax, cheat, swindle, overreach, slang. 

Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 136 And I can doe, My 
master too, When my master tumes hisbacke. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man 11. i, If the man comes from the Cornish 
borough, you must do him. x8ox Sporting Mag. XVIII. 
100 To do any one, to cheat him. 3830 Disraeli in 
Edin. Daily Pev. 12 May (1885) 2/8 He did the Russian 
Legation at ecarte. 1887 Sims Mary Jane's Mem. 106 If 
you are too suspicious of servants . . they take a pleasure in 
‘doing ’ you, to use a common saying. 

g. To accomplish (a given distance) in travelling. 
1824 T. Moore Mem.( 1853) IV. 179, [I] did the four miles 

in less than twenty minutes. 1890 Nature 13 Mar. 435 The 
T05J miles between Grantham and London are continuously 
‘done* in 117 minutes. 

h. To go over as a tourist, visit, see. colloq. 

1830 M arryat King's Own xlii, Captain Hall . .has. .done 

North and South America. 1844. J. T. Hewlett Parsons 
J>f W. xvi, We. .as he used to call it, * did a bit of continent * 
together. 1854 R. Doyle Brown, Jones, and Robinson 8 
They * do’ Cologne Cathedral. 1861 Court Life at Naples 
II. 115 Travellers, zealously bent on doing the country and 
all the sights. 

i. To serve out (a term of punishment), slang. 

1865 Daily Tel. x Mar. 3/3, ‘ I was doing time '..(A cant 

term for serving a sentence in prison). 1889 Boldrewood 
Robbery under A rms ^1890) 316 Men that have ‘done time'. 
1892 Saintsdury in Academy 30 Jan. 106/3 Tuer is a 
criminal, .and. .does his five years. * 

j. With adjectives (in its origin an ellipt. use of 
d) : as to do the amiable , civil, grand, lazy, polite 
(person); but at length sometimes with thing 
understood, colloq. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz , Steam Excursion 234/x He used 
to . . flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable to their 
daughters. 1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cov. iii, John 
‘ doing the polite and laughing as he . .introduced * Captain 
Lovell' and ‘Miss Coventry*. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
24 Aug., Honestly doing the lazy k and luxuriating in the 
. . bounteous summer. 1873 Tristram Moab xiii. 231 Doing 
the civil most oppressively. 3875 R. H. R. Rambles in 
1 stria 195 One confesses, goes to mass, and does the proper. 

k. In elliptical expressions, as to do the outside 
edge, i.e. to practise skating on the outside edge. 

3885 Graphic 3 Jan. 3/2 To polish up their skates, and to 
dream, .of doing the outside edge almost before Candlemas 
is over. 

l. In many other expressions, for which see the 
specific words. 


12. With noun of action as object, the two being 
equivalent to a cognate verb of action, as to do 
writing —to write, to do repairs — to repair things. 

So to do Battle, Slaughter, etc. q. v. 

C151X 1st Eng. Bh. A filer. { Arb.) Introd. 35/1 He comyth 
. .cuery yere in his chirche and doth a sermon. 1525 Ld. 
Berners Froiss . II. clxii. (cl viii ), 449 There the kynge 
kncled downe and dyd his prayers. x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 
hi. v. 38 I he Cure whereof, my Lord, 'Tis time must do. 
c 1750 Chatham Lett. Nephew u 1 Your translation ..is . . 
done . . with much spi rit. 1 885 Law Reports 1 5 Q. Bench 
V ,v ; , 3 l6 *° do trifling repairs to waggons. 1894 Doyle 
* 5 * Holmes 58, I was sitting doing a smoke. 

13. To translate or render into another language 
or form of composition. 

1660 Boyle AVhj Exf Phys. Meet,. Prcf. 15 He has 
already provided, that this piece shall shortly be done into 
Latme. 17x0 Stefxc Tatter No. 230 r 2 Books .. not 
translated, but ..Done out of French, Latin, or other 
Language, and Made English. 1727 Por-E, etc. Art of 
Sinking lax A chapter or two of Burnet’s theory . . well 
circumstanced and done into verse. 1831 Macaulay Ess. 
liosxvetr x Johnson (1854) 189/1 When he wrote for publica- 
tion, he did his sentences out of English into Johnsonese. 

1 14. In passive, rendering L. fieri, factum esse : 
To be brought about, come to pass, happen. Ohs. 

1382 Wvcur Matt. xxvi. x It isdan, whenne Jhesus hndde 
cendid atle these word is/ he seide to his disctplU, 1388 — - 
ha. xxx vii, t It was don, whanne kyng Ezechie hadde herd, 
he to-rent hise clothls. 

XT. Intransitive senses. 

1G. To put forth action, exert activity of any kind 
whatever; to act (in some specified way). Now 
a leading sense of the verb. 

a xooo Caedmon's Gen. 2225 (Gr.) Do swa Ic 5 e bidde. 3154 
O. E. Chron. an, 1137 Narurc hethen men ne diden wersc 
han hi diden. rxros Lay.xSoS AIs his men duden. a 1225 


Ancr.R. 122 J>enc, dudehe so? c 1380 W ycu fY el. Wks.lU. 
514 Nei^er kyng ne his counsay 1 deede unrigtfully. 2426 
Audelay Poems 9 To do as thou woldest me dud by the. 
1465 Marc. Paston in Past on Lett. No. 500 II. 178 Send 
me word how ye wyll that I doo there in. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 51 When ye are at Rome, do as they 
do at Rome. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 138^1 It is almost 
a standing Rule to do as others do, or be ridiculous. 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, He had done imprudently to 
elect her for the companion of his whole life. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess iv. 506 You have done well and like a gentle- 
man. 1896 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LX 1 1 . 223/3 -An 
example which others, .would do wisely to copy. 

b. To proceed in an emergency or juncture; to 
have recourse to some procedure or action ; to 
contrive, manage. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 28707 (Cott. Galba) When slike wrake 
on a syn was tane, how sail he do [that] has many ane. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, 11. ii. X04 How shall we do for money for 
these warres? 01761 Richardson (Ogilvie), How shall I 
do to answer as they deserve your two last letters? Mod. 
How do you do for fresh provisions ? 

16. To perform deeds ; to exert oneself ; to work. 
(As opposed to doing nothing, talking, etc.) ‘ 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 585 For all war doand, knycht 
and knawe. 2535 Coverdale i Chron. xxiii. 16 Get 
the vp, and be doynge. 1621 Fletcher I si. Princess it. 
ii, Let’s meet, and either do or die. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
Misc. (1733) I. 7 He could neither say nor do. 1793 Burns 
Scots wha nac vi, Liberty’s in every blow ! Let us do, or die. 
1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. v. (1872) 157 All human 
talent.. is a talent to do. 1884 W, C. Smith Kildrostan 58 
You have hut to say, and they will do. 

b. euphem. To copulate. See Doing vbl. sb . 1 b. 

17. In perfect tenses : To make an end, to con- 
clude. Have done l make an end. To have done 
with , to cease to have to do with ; to desist or cease 
from. 

3303 R. Brunne Handl. Synnc 31 Corny fi alle home, and 
hauyh doun. c 3305 St. Katherine 279 (1862) Do what 
Jm wolt and haue ido : and bring Jri wilie to ende. c 1400 
Mclayite 164 Hafe done ! late semble the folke of thyne ! 
3530 Palsgr. 525/2 Nay, and you double ones, I have 
done with you. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 77 [They] 
ete them when they haue downe. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. 
hi. v. 205 Do as thou wilt, for I haue done with thee. 3596 — 
Tam. Shr. m. ii. irS Ha done with words, To me she’s 
married, not vnto mycloathes. 3668 PErvs Diary 17 Nov., 
To make clean the house above stairs ; the upholsterers hav- 
ing done there. 3732 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 
404 After we had done in the Kitchin the woman carried us 
to the East Part of the House. 1803 C. K. Sharpe Corr. 
(1888) 1 . 191. I wish the French would come, and have done. 

18. To fare, get on (in some way). To do well : 
to be prosperous in one’s doing or proceedings ; 
to prosper, thrive, succeed, a. of persons. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13492 (Cott.) 1 We sal he said, *do mi 
fulwele’. 3375 Barbour Bruce \\. 128 God..Graunt that 
he thow passis to, & thow sa weili all tyme may do, That 
}e 30W fra 3owr fayis defend ! c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xxxi. 116 Daryus demaunded of his fader how they of b 8 
cytye dyd. a 3533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixv. 223, I pray you 
shewe me how you haue done syn my departure, 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 14 ( Passport ) Let me go to 
Paris.. and I shall do very well. 3832 Ht. Martinf.au 
Homes A broad i. 2 The farmers were doing badly. 3879 
Trollope Thackeray 56 He had done well with himself, and 
had made and was making a large income. x886 Steven- 
son Dr. Jekyll i, The inhabitants were all doing well, .and 
all emulously hoping to do better still, 
b. of things. 

3525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. i. 174 So they had done, if 
the iourney had done amysse. 3577 B. Googe Ilcresbach's 
Hush. 1. (1586) 31 It dooth best m good grounde. 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L. m. v. in Words do well When he that 
speakes them pleases those that heare. 3605 — Mach. v. 
viii. 3. 3823 J. Bkocock Doiu. A inusem. 161 Some fruits do 
best that are put away in a half ripe state. 3847 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. VIII. If. 447 Flax does well after wheat, and 
wheat does well after flax. Mod. I am glad your affairs are 
doing well. 

19. spec. With regard to health or condition ; To 
be (in health), find oneself, feel, fare (well or ill). 

[Arising out of 18, and in early^ instances not easy to 
separate from it, Cf. MDu. doen, in same use; also OF. 
Comment ic fait es vons ? Lat, Quid agist ModGr. ira»s 
irpacraets ; how do you do 7 ] 

1463 Marg. Paston in Pas/on Lett. No. 480 II. 142, 
I wold ye shuld send me word liowghe ye doo. 3535 Palsgr. 
524/1, 1 do, I fare well or yvell touchynge my helth. 3563-87 
Foxe A. tf M. (1684) III. 253 God be thanked for you, How 
do you? ^ 3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. in, ii. 70 How doth the 
good Knight / may I aske how my Lady his Wife doth? 
31597 Morley Introd. Mus. 2 Phi. How haue you done 
since I sawe you ? Ma. My health, since you sawc mee, 
hath beene..hadd. 3709 Steele Taller No. ior 1 He 
asked Will . . how he did ? 3709 Steele & Addison ibid. 
No. 314 f 1 Child, How does your Father do? 3745 Cites* 
terf. Lett. I. cut. 284 3799 Sheridan Pizarra Prol. (1883) 
1S0 Nodding to booted oeaux — * Iiow do, how do?' 3826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. v, All. .asked him ‘ how the Marquess 
did?’ 3854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. 1, u, ix, (3879) 225 
Learn of the language * How d'ye do?’ And go and brag 
that they’ve been there. 

20. To ‘work’, ‘act 7 , operate, or turn out (in 
some way) ; to do what is wanted ; to succeed, 
answer, or serve; to be fitting or appropriate; to 
suffice. That will do (that 'll do) : that is sufficient. 

[The unfortunate conjecture of Latham (followed in sub- 
sequent dictionaries) tnat do here represents OE, duran, 
Dow, and is thus a distinct verb, is entirely erroneous.) 
,3596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, n. iv, *88, I neuer dealt better 
sinte I was a man : all would not doe. 3618 Bolton Floras 
iv. ii. (1636) 562 As if she tride how it would do. 3750 
Chesterf, Lett. (3793) HI. No. 226. 24 Adieu, my dear 1 


will do. 1762 Foote Lynr iii, Wks. \ ... 
.r. Mandeville, it wont da cx8o< Mar VW 
:s. (Rtldg.) I. 48 She had long fat proiSt* 


I find you will do. 

No, no, Mr. V 

worth Wks. (Rtldg.) I. 48 She had long since propb«;5 
he would not do for them. 3818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II 
322 The righL.must be a presentright; a future one 4? 
not do. 3848 Lowell Biglotv P. Poet Wks, (iSrA 
The present Yankee .. not so careful for what is fcist « 
for what will do. 1861 Neale Notes Dalmatia, tL\ -cv 
I cannot say much for our inn ; but it did. 1869 Fen-m 

0. Eng. H. for Child, xi. §2.277 Perhaps it would tardV 
have done to send him. Mod, That will do, thank you. 1 

III. Causal and auxiliary uses. * Causal 
t 21. With that and subord. clause : To makeh 
so that, produce the effect that ; to cause (that a 
person or tiring shall do something). Oh. 

1:897 K. /FLrRED Gregory's Past. Carexx i. (1871) 207 k 
£edo ojet 3u forgitst. c 3000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 45 ScfcdiS 
pset his sunne up aspringS ofer b* godan & ofer [a jfrh^ 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 95 He dude het heo weren limeade ct 
godes willan. C1250 Gen. % Ex. 224 God dede Sat fe 03 
sweuene cam. f *386 Chaucer Kut.'s T. 1547 Da that I 
tomorwe haue victorie. 

22. With obj. and iftfin. (the obj. being logical 
subject of the infin.) ; To make or cause a person, 
etc., to do something, fa. with simfle 
e. g. f he did them come \ To do him die ; to cans 
or make him die, to put him to death. Oh. or arch. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxviii. 12 Aswindan jui driest., «*!e 
his. Ibid \ ciii. 32 Se gelocaS in eor'San & doeShie cu-aecus. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) ciii. 30 He. .deS hi for his essantalk 
beofian. 1154 O. E. Chron . an, 1140, pe biscop cMVta- 
cestre..dide heom cumen hider. CX250 Gen. 1? Ex. 3&S 
Min engel on Sal ic don oc bi-foren gon. <11300 Ctovr 
M. 3071 (Cott.) be barn sco dide drinc 0 is el. r 1386 
Chaucer Frank l. T. 609 In yow lith al to^do me lyve cr , 
deye. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 264 The Kyng..dtdhU 
officeres arestin .. his uncil the Duke of Gbucetir. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. zi. vi. 7 Sometimes, to do him laugh, she 
would assay To laugh. 3623 Ainsworth Anuol.c n Ft. Kx. 

1 To kill him or to doe him die. [z836 Burton Arab Ml 

1. 11 So he carried her to the place of execution ana cn 
her die.] 

f b. with dative injin. Obs. or arch, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11222 (Cott.) He. .did \>e dumb issM/ 
Speke, c 1300 Harrozo. Hell 124 V shnl .. do the to koue 
gryht [ — grybl. ?ox 366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1003 An 
hundred have [they] don to dye. c 1450 Mr//* 27 The 
kynge dide hem to swere. a 1547 Surrey Asneuhx. 140 w 
the boisteous winds did them to stay. 3559 H* J Bent 
Dye Is drie Dinner P iij b, Who smoke selleth, with 5J3-kt 
be don to dy. [1886 Hurton Arab. Nis. I. xo'HesM* 
do you to die by the illest of deaths.) 

c. To do (one) to wit , know, or wtdtrslarJ: 
to cause (one) to know; to give (one) to onto- 
stand ; to mak-e known to; to inform, f'"' . 

a 1131 0. B. Chron. an. 1127 Se ilcc Heanrl dldefonttf. 
to understandene I>;ct he hffifde [eted. 

And sone duden him to when Whuder he wo de • 
1340-70 Alex. $ Bind. ee 4 And fat jour doctounderedM 

3™ to know, c 1449 PCCOCK Rcfr. Prol. 1 Fmt 
or doing to wite, thanne next blimyng; n lt , 

Myst. (Surtees) 69 Syr. Iam done to underetind, 1 wt 
qweyn here . . Shaile here a chyld. u:54ol . Cio^a 
Burnet Hut. Kef. (.681) II. r 9 e, I ^ « 

Lordship, doing you to understand that I haie rc j 
letters. 3630 in Picton L' pool Mnntc. Rep. f ^ 
You shall. .do the Maior of this towne to j-ete th jc 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ty Selv. 22 We ar e done to 
'tis an infinite not infinite. 3828 Scott F. • ^ 

We. .do thee, Sir Patrick Chatteris. .to kn I . 

f d. with passive infin. (with or without . r 
e. g. ‘ to do him (to) be slain . Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. J S4d3 (Cott.) To do his . 

CJTfio Sir Frrunib. 1853 Othre relyqes der • That i- 
a-way be bom. 1483 Caxton Gold. Ar.1- (1, , 

no wyse she siiold shewe ne doo be hno" en a (J;r! 
a woman. 1530-1 Act aa Hen. VIII, c. « Met) 

shall do the sayde seales to be made- emitted; 

+ 23. With the logical subject of the in 1 1 ^ 
the infinitive being (usually) tram . _ with « . 

object. E.g. //»/«= make somehod^ 

him, canse him to be bonnd, hat 
\_ = ¥x. fairs Her, Ger. b Men lasscn j. ^ fW . r i 
C1250 lCcntish Serm. in O. ‘ Msra 'f 

all e bo wyse clerekes. a _ 3300 Eurpr • 35^ jj c j w t ut 

)>ou do hir call. C3386 Chaucer-«SV * , cL />. /’ZC. 

feeste of his Natiuitce Doon c/ven. 393 ■ ^ f n^ 

iv. 140 In he castel of corf ich sto* 

Merlin 57 The kynge dide do 
be born be-fore hym. *4?3 j ,,r > JJ.jL.A js4* ^ {! & 
yeerly payor do payc a!) the P encJ 0 t-’ ^sucli 
VIII, in Bolton Slat. Ink (1621) ' er } c * J d ' 

shall doe make a scale engraved 
Castle.. which he keepeih. 


f b. with dative injit' Obs. 


<11300 Cursor M. 19^6 (Cott.) r ejfcl° e J 45 ° '‘ r '' 
suyth [ Fairf. gert to raissc, ^ rf '' c n( i porter* 

27 Than fhe] did to bryngc ^ t0 . n ^ n ? 1 ^j pne . Oh. 
tc. passive. To be caused to 
la 3366 Chaucer Eom . Rose Ap e ” . oncthcf ^ ,{r * ' 
flier write. {Passive (the) dide 
** As a substitute for other 

24. Put as a substitute for a v “ n Jrnaie+ff 

avoid its repetition, a. " ^ ll ° • , Tfr ], wi-iA •• 
so intransitive (as in 15), whether the ter 

represents is intr. or trans. 


no vtg 


1 % 

r‘3000 iEixmc Man. Astro*. he®*- % 
under hoire cor! 5 an on mfitlicre ^ Jtrff- 
deft bufnn urum heafdum. e 't J f yl 

miccle ma on his dea^c acw<aM« eiH », 

w 1131 O. Ji. Chron. an. /Ion. - S ' 

drane tlo 3 on hiue. cixjS - 
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lauerdes . . god gremiaS, swa saul k e king dude, c 1340 
Cursor M. 13950 (Fairf.), I haue him knawen & sal do 
{Trin. haue done] euer. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. III. 650/2 
He ne hath noght bom hym as he sholde haue doon. ,3527 
R. Thorne in Hakluyt Poy. (1589) 252 If as the king of 
Portingall doth, he would become a merchant. . c 16 82 
J. Collins Making Salt 141 We pay double the price we 
formerly did. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 306 If competition 
advances .. as it has done for several years. 1879 Bain 
Higher Eng. Gram. 176 He speaks as welt as you do. 

b. In some (esp. late) instances do, did , is to be 
explained as an elliptical use of the periphrastic 
form : see 26. 

_ 1610 Shaks. Temp. ir. i. 195 Itsildome visits sorrow, when 
it doth, it is a Comforter. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/ Plague 
11. iv, Spoke they not of a burial-place ? They did. 1823 
Byron Let. to Kituiaird 18 Jan., I will economise, and do. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 749, 1 think I said that before. Yes, 

I did. 

c. With the construction of the verb which it 
represents, and thus often trails, (as in 6). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 65 Vre gultes . . bon us for3euen A1 
swa we do}> alle men k et liuen. Ibid. 93 Nu lu3e na 
monnum ( ac dudest gode. a izoo Moral Ode 304 And 
wamie his frend . . swo ich habbe ido mine, a 1225 A tier. 
R. 54 Jet ne seiS hit nout kaM heo biheold wepmen ; auh de5 
wummen. c 1320 Song Husbandm. 57 m Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 152 He us honteth ase hound hare doth on hulle. 
^1340 Cursor M. 5672 (Trin.) Woltou me sle.. As kou didest 
ke egipcian not 3ore? c 1394 P. PI. Credo 357 Wou? hahven 
kei chirches And delek in devynitie as dogges dok bones. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 301 They did leade the 
bounden as they do theues. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. 
(1629) 18 These diseases doe alwaies accompanie the Iesu- 
ites, as a dogge doeth a Butcher. 3766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. 
i, I .. chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown .. for 
such qualities as would wear well. 1880 L. Wallace Ben- 

II ur vi. Lii. 144 Thank thou thy God., as I do my many gods. 

d. The following serve to connect the substitute 
use with senses 6 and 1 5. 

{To do so = to act thus ; to do it = to perform this act.) 
a xooo Cx dm on's Gen. 2586 (Gr.) Waldend usser gemunde 
wierfasst Abraham arlice, swa he oft dyde. cxooo Ags. 
Gosp. Mark viii. 6 (He] sealde his leorning-cnihtum krnt hi 
toforan him asetton, hi swa dydon. c 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 377 pat foie com . . And robbede & destrude, as hii 
were ywoned to done. cigSo Sir Ferumb. 932 Roland 
prikede is stede . . so dude scot Gvvylmer, So dude Geffray 
and^ Aubrys. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iii. xo pai sell 
bemficez of haly kirk, and so duse men in oper places. 
1533 Bellenden Livy , Tak away that odius name . . and, 
gif you dois it plesandlie, thy cieteyanis sal, [etc.]. 1560 
Becon New Catech. Wks. 94 If a man maim his neighbour as 
he hath done. 1615 Bedwell Moham. Imp. A ij b, If any 
man shall.. say, as theconsistorie-.didby the Talmud, That 
it were better that such foolish fables.. were. .suppressed. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 244 For those that fly may fight 
again, Which he can never do that ’s slain. 1793 Beddoes 
Sea Scurvy 52 They may acquire this principle . . but we 
have no direct experience of their doing so. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 561 Whoever wanted to surrender must. . 
do it in person. 1826 Disraeli Piv Grey v. v, In passing 
through the bazaar one morning, which he seldom did. 

*** As a Periphrastic Auxiliary of the present 
and past Indicative, and Imperative. (Formerly 
sometimes of the Infinitive.) 

(For a detailed treatment of this, see * Das Umschreibende 
Do in der Neuenglischen Prosa' by Hugo Dietze, Jena, 
i8 9S-) 

As auxiliary of the Indicative ( present and past). 
Examples of this are found already in OE- (as in MDu., 
O. & MLG., mod.Ger. dialects). It is more frequent in ME., 
bu( became especially frequent after 1500, first as a simple 
periphrastic form without perceptible difference of sense, in 
which use it has in the s.w. dialects practically taken the 
place of the simple form of the verb (e. g. I dii say for I say, 
he dii zim for he seems). But in standard English it is now 
regularly used only where, for the sake of emphasis, or of 
word position, it is advantageous to have the verb in two 
words, so that the auxiliary may receive the stress or he 
separated from the main verb, like the auxiliaries of the 
perfect and future tenses, to which the periphrastic present 
and past is exactly parallel in use. Thus Simple Affirma- 
tive after certain conjunctive adverbs: * So quietly did he 
come that..’ (like ‘ So quietly has he come ’). Emphatic : 

* He did drink * and drink ne did' (like ‘ I will go ’, * and 
go I will'). Interrogative : ‘Do you hear?* (like ‘Will 
you hear ? ’). Negative : 4 They do not speak ’ (like ‘ They 
will not speak,’ 4 They have not spoken \) 

25 . In Affirmative sentences, 

a. Originally, simply periphrastic, and equiva- 
lent to the simple tense. Found in OE., frequent 
in ME., very frequent 1500-1700, dying out in 
normal prose in 18th c. ; but still retained in s.w. 
dialects; also as an archaism in liturgical and 
legal use, and as a metrical resource in verse. 

c 893 K. /Eltred Oros. 1. x. § 5 jEftre Ssem hie dydon 
iegker ge cyninga ricu settan £e niwu ceastra timbredon. 
X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 320 l>ys lond. .ofte he dude bytraye. 
c 1420 Chroti. Piled. 31 s - In hurre lyff, as we don rede. 
c 1489 Caxton Blattchardyn xlvii. x8o She ded call after 
hym ryght pyteousli. 1526-34 Tindale John i. 45 Of 
whom Moses in the lawe and the prophetes dyd wryte. 
*548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Collect 1st Sund. Lent, 
O Lord, whiche for oure sake dyddeste faste fortye dayes 
and fourtie nightes. *557 Eury l Pills (Camden) 148 He 
do knowe the men that do owe me the sayd monie. 2615 
Bedwell Moham. Imp. m. § 120, I do pity the case in 
which I do see they are. 1673 Ray Joum. Low C. Pref., 
Which doth sufficiently evince they were not of that Original. 
^17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 192 He did design a new 
•house. 3748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 1 1. clvi. 56 Good-breed- 
ing, and good-nature, do incline us rather to help and raise 
people up. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 54 The vernal heat 
of the sun does also influence them. 18x8 Cruise Digest 


(ed. 2) HI. 22 This being no more than the law doth appoint. 
1838 Longf. Reaper $ FI. vi, The flowers she most did love. 

fi. Also employed as an auxiliary to itself as independent 
vb. f or (formerly) in its substitute and causal uses. 

a x^oo Octouian 901 The kyng hym Iouede. .So dede al do 
that in Paris were. 14. . Hoccleve in Anglia V. 30 Thogh 
thow no lenger do do by my reed. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
Prol. 2 My lorde abbot.. ded do shewe to me late certayn 
euydences._ c 1500 Melusine xix. 103 A grete toure g bigge, 
whiche Julius Cesar dide doo make. 1667 Pepys Diary 29 
July, He and the Duke of York do do what they can to get 
up an army. 

b. Still used, instead of the simple tense form, 
in those constaictions in which the ordinary order 
of pronoun and verb is inverted; the use of the 
periphrastic form allowing the main verb to retain 
its final position as in the perfect and future. 

r 888 K. Alfred Bocth. vi, Swa dok nu k a keostro k*nre 
jedrefednesse wikstandan minum leohtum larum. C1250 
Gen. <5* Ex. 1518 An time dede ysaac flen. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 145 This lawe did kynee Utopus 
make. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 45 Ah Euphues little 
dost thou know [etc.]. 1588 Shaks. L. ‘L. L. i. 1. 249 There 
did I see that low-spirited Swaine. 1598 Bacon Ess., 
Atheism (Arb.) 321 In vayne doth he striue. >644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 32 Thus did Dion .. counsell the Khodians. 
1692. Locke Eauc. (1699) 2 °5» 1 should not say this . . did 
I think that [etc.]. X749 Fielding Tom Jones (Tauchn.) 

I. 216 Such vengeance did he mutter forth. 17 66 Goldsm. 
Vie. IP. xiv, Nor did she seem to be much displeased. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. (Tauchn.) 1. 90 Not a single word 
did Peggotty speak. X850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. 194 
Never did mortal suffer what this man has suffered. Mod. 
How bitterly did I repent ! Well do I remember the scene. 

c. Now the normal Emphatic form of the present 
and past Indicative. 

The stress is placed upon the auxiliary, as in the perfect 
and future tenses. There maybe inversion of order as well. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ, Conv. 1. (1586) 27 b, But these 
same. . doe manye times more offend .. than those who doe 
commit them [1738 Guazzo’s Art. Conv. 52 Than those who 
actually commit them]. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 204. 
1601 — Twcl. N. hi. i. 32 P. Thou art a merry fellow and 
car’st for nothing. C. Not so, sir, I do care for something, 
but . . I do not care for you. 1683 Wycherley Co. Wife v. 
ii, II. Art thou sure I don't know her?. P. I 3m sure you 
do know her. 1689 Sherlock Death ii. § 1 (1731) 61 And 
yet die they all did. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, ii, I 
do stir about a good deal, that’s certain. 1826 Disraeli 
Piv. Grey 11. v, The floodgates of his speech burst, and talk 
he did. Ibid. iv. iv, Why, Mr. Grey, I do declare you are 
weeping. 1832 Tennyson Death Old Year iii, We did so 
laugh and cry with you. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ix. But 
we do want him. 1863 Bright Sp.Amcr.26 Mar., But these 
concessions failed, as I believe concessions to evil always do 
fail. 1890 Illustr. Lond. News Xmas No. 2/1, I do wish 
you would let me sleep. Mod. Tell us what he did do. 

J* d. In ME. the main verb was sometimes put 
in the same tense and person : cf. 30 a. P. 

c 1205 Lay. 9385 Aras her he to-nome, swa do <5 a feole wise 
to-nome arise'S. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 355 Thales- 
tris - . did wroot to kyng Alexandre in his manere. c 1460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 35 Whi brend thi tend so shyre, 
Ther myne did hot smoked? 3483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D viij. He dyd made to rayne fourty dayes. 

20 . In Interrogative sentences. 

The periphrastic form with do, did, is now the 
normal form. Its use allows the pronoun to be 
placed between the auxiliary and main verb, instead 
of coming after the latter: e.g. 1 Did he recognize 
her ? * instead of 4 Recognized he her? * 

In monosyllabic verbs, the simple form may still be used ; 
it is always used in be and usually in have, though very 
recently (esp. in U. S.) we find do you have t did you have ? 

c 3386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 442 Fader why do ye wepe ? 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. 196 Dude 3e hym se? 3549 Latimer 3 rd 
Scrm. bcf. Edw. PI (Arb.) 84 Did ye se any greate man ? 
x 557 N.X. (Genev.) John xvi. 33 Now do you beleue?[x6x3 
Do ye now believe?} 1610 Shaks. Temp. \. ii. 250 Do’st 
thou forget From what a torment I did free thee? 1738 
Guazzo’s Art Conv. 76 Do’st think I never saw a Crane 
before? 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq.m, What d’ye call 
it ? 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. viii, * Why, Sam, what 
do you mean?’ said Mrs. Shelby, breathless. 

27 . In Negative sentences. 

The periphrasis with do, did, is now the normal 
form with not. Its use allows the negative to 
come after the auxiliary, instead of following the 
principal verb : e.g.’ ‘We did not recognize him’ 
instead of ‘ We recognized him not 
The introduction of the periphrastic do not, did not, was 
connected with the obsolescence of the earlier usage which 
placed the negative particle first, * we ne sungen ’. 

The simple form is still retained ■with be, have (‘do’, ‘did 
not have’, is colloquial and recent, chiefly in U.S.), and 
is frequent with monosyllabic words as dare, need ; with 
other verbs it is always possible, and not being the ordinary 
form has an impressive rhetorical effect. 

czgfy Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 472 It is to late to 
repente me that I dyde not doo. c 1489 — Blanchardyn 
xli. 153 Whan ye dyde not knowe hym. 1564 Grindal 
Rem. (3843) 22, I do not doubt but that God revealed .. 
other parts. 3664 Evelyn A 'al. Hort. (1729) 224 When it 
does not actually freeze. 3739 De Foe Crusoe n. 111, They 
did not take their measures with them, as I did by my man 
Friday. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 73/2 If you do not 
give a plain answer, .you will be committed. 1889 J. Fiskc 
IPar of Independence 139 The popular histories do not have 
[=have not] much to say about these eighteen days. Mod. 
We do not know. 

28 . In Negative Interrogative sentences. 

Now the normal form, as in 26 and 25*. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo’s Ch>. Conv. 1. (15S6) xi Doe you not 
thinke that these men may be called wise? [1738 Guazzo's 


Art Conv. 19 Don’t you think that these men may be called 
Wise ?] 1638 Chilungw. Retig. Prot. 1. iii. § 4 Doe not 
they agree in those things ? 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
m. (1701) 124/3 Did he not aim at your hurt? 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 387 Do we not 
see there, .talents distracted? 1843 Lane Arab. A r is. I. 83 
Dost thou not believe that I was in it ? 

29 . In colloquial speech do not (senses 27, 2S), 
is usually contracted to don't (dJunt), does not to 
doesn't (vulgar don't from do not 3rd sing. : see 
A 2 c. 7), did not to didn't. The dialectal forms 
are numerous : Sc. dintia , disna , didna, north. Eng. 
dunno , dunnot. 

167s Wycherley Love in JPood 11. i, Don’t you know me? 
1687 Congreve Old Bach, i. iv, Faith, I don’t know, 1706 
Farquhar Recruit . Offi. iv. iii, Don’t the moon see all the 
world? 1713 Addison Cato tr. ii, You don’t now thunder 
in the capitol. 17x3 R. Nelson Life Bull 81 Why, said the 
Preacher, Solomon don’t say so. 1731 Keller's Rules for 
Thorow Bass in Holder Harmony 168 Play common Chords 
on all Notes where the following Rules dont direct you 
otherwise. 1762 Genii. Mag. 38 It don’t regard the present 
war. 1775 Sheridan Rivals v. ii, Didn’t you stop ? 38x8-60 
Abp. W hately Commpi. Bk. (1864) 236, ‘I don't think so’., 
is good English. But we should not say ‘ he don’t think 
so ’, but he doesn't think so. 

30 . As auxiliary of the Imperative. 

a. In the Imperative positive, adding force to 
entreaty, exhortation, or command (this usually 
with the pronoun inserted as 1 do you go at once ! ’) ; 
in early times, down to c 1600, it was sometimes 
merely periphrastic. 

The main verb is in OE. found both in the Infinitive (a) 
and the Imperative (0); the Imperative is usual in early 
ME.; in later use (y) tne forms are indistinguishable, but it 
is usually viewed as Infinitive, as in 25. 

a. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviii[ij. 25 Do me refter kinum 
vordum wel secwician [L. vivifica me.\ 

p. ci 000 Ags. Gosp. John viii. ix Do ga, and ne synya 
ku mefre ma. c 3x60 Hatton G. ibid., D<S ga [L. vade ]. a 1225 
Juliana 39 Do swiSe sei me. a 1225 Ancr. R. 398 Gif J>: 
luue nis nout for to 3iuen, auh wult allegate J>et me bugge 
hire, do seie hu ! <1x300 Cursor M. 4893 Dos folus kaai 
[F. do folow]. Ibid. 23x59 Dos fles hepen, yee maledlght i 
\Edin. do fles, Trin. do fleek-] c 1340 Gdw. <j- Gr. Knt. 3533 
Dos techez me of your wytte. 

y. C1440 York Myst . xxxiii. 262 Do stiffeley steppe on 
kis stalie. 3582 Bentley Mon. Matrones iii. 342 Doo 
you let all men to vnderstand, that this is God. 3593 
Spenser M. Hubberd 3333 Arise, and doo thy selfe redeeme 
from shame. 1606 Shaks. Tr. «$• Cr. v. ii. 305, I, come : 

O Ioue 1 doe, come ! 3722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 33 Do 
you go. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (Tauchn.) II. 15 Do tcfl 
me what I can have for supper. 3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(3852) I. 442 None of your coaxing and cajoling, your ‘Pray 
Sirs and ‘ Do Sirs \ 1813 Dickens Christmas Carol iii, 

Do go on, Fred. 1884 Jean Middlemass Poisoned Arron's 
III. I. 7 ‘ Do, do be calm said Camilla. 

b. For emphasis, do is also added to the main 
Imperative. 

1613 Shaks. IPint. T. v. iiL 144 Giue me the lie, do. 3775 
Sheridan Duenna xi. iv, Gel in, do. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
lii, Let me say a prayer. Do 1 

C. In do but — , do was perhaps not originally 
auxiliary, but a main verb = ne do but , do nought 
but — : cf. But conj. 6. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wit . iv. i. Wks. (1888) 107 Do but 
think what sport it will be. 1638 Heywood Wise Worn. 
Hogsd. iv. iv. Wks. (1888) 333 Do but wait here. 1768 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man v, Do out hear me. 3832 Carlyle 
in Fraser's Mag. V. 260 Do but open your eyes. 

d. In the Imperative negative, do not , colloq. 
contracted don't (d^nt), is now the normal form. 

(The simple forms, now archaic, may still be used im- 
pressively, as be not , say not, think not , withhold not.) 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 306 Good Hermia, do not be 
so bitter with me. 3599 — Much Ado m. i. 87 O doe not 
doe your cosin such a wrong. 3672 Wycherley Love in 
IPoodui. ii, Don’t speak so loud. 3687 Congreve Old Bach. 

11. viii, Don’t come always, like the devil, wrapped in flames. 
1705 Vanburgh Mistake I. i, Hold, master, don’t kill him 
yet, 3807 Anna Porter Hungar. Bro. vi. (1832) 66 Do not 
you add to the idle race. 3840 Dickens Bam. Rudge 6 
Don’t you speak. Mod. Mr. Punch's celebrated advice to 
those about to marry — * Don’t 


f 31 . As auxiliary of other parts of the verb. The 
1 6th c. Scottish poets extended the periphrastic 
use to the infinitive and pples. : thus, to do iticres — 
to increase, done discus = discussed, doatid proclame 
= proclaiming. Traces of this occur elsewhere. 
3508 Dunbar Lament for Makar/s 49 He lies done 
petuously devour The noble Chaucer, of makans nouir. 
<z 3520 — Thistle <5- Rose 24 The lark hes done the mirry 
day proclame. 3513 Douglas AEneis xm.x. 103 Onto ms 
ceptre thou sail do succeid. 3556 Lauder Tractate 23 
geirsuldedo the faltour bye. Ibid. 340 As I 
done discus. 3578 Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 189 And > 
other false abusion The Paip hes done invent. X S97 ( 
Manor Scawby LineolnsJt. (MS.), That the Carrgraues shall 
doe execute theire office truely. 

IV. Special uses of certain parts of the verb. 

+ 32 . Do, the imperative, was used absolutely, 
as a word of encouragement or incitement « Go 
on ! go it ! (Cf. L. age ; also 30 b.) Obs. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxviiu =97 J?°> do » >£ ut * ^ ^ 
Beljme on his lourdayne. !$&> Aftrtt. A. m. 1 1 .237, 

I, doe, perseuer, counterfeit sad lookes. 3610 — Temp. l\. 
239 Doe, doe ; we steale by lyne and leuelL 
33 To do (formerly in north, dial, at do’. . see 
Ado) the dative infinitive, is used predicative ly 
after the verb to be, also attributively after a sb. = 
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Proper or necessary to be done, hence, + the thing to 
be done, necessary, needful [=MDu .tedoenc, 
MLG. to dS tide, to dSn, needful.] What's to do ? 
What is the matter ? f To have someivhat to do ; 
to have something the matter with one ( obs .). 

c 1290 Beket 476 in .S'. E ng. Leg. I. 120 ‘We schullen do* 
seint Thomas seide ‘al bat is to done/ C1340 Cursor At. 
Z65 1 (Trin. > Wreche to take hit is to done [ = It is necessary to 
take vengeance], c 1420 Pcillcid. on Hush. 1. ix What is to 
rere or doon in everything. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss.l. 
ccxlii. 357 If it were to do agayn. *11533 — Huon cxxxix. 
521, I can not beleue but th»at my wyfe hath sumwhat to 
do. 1603 Siiaks. Areas, for At. r. it. 114 What’s to doe 
heere, Thomas Tapster? let’s withdrawe. 1605 — At acb. v. 
vii. a8 And little is to do. 1708-1774 The devil and all to do 
[see Devil sb. 22 g]. 

b. Hence it has passed into a subst. phrase = 
Ado, work, business, bustle, fuss. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peravtb. Kent (1826) 211 The husband 
(with much to doe) consented to the condition. 1675 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) II. 103 What a to-do is here 1 1782 Priestley* 
Corrupt. Chr. III. it. 141 There was much to do about.. re- 
admission. 1830 Galt Laurie T. iv. v. (1849) r 59 the 
midst of the bustle and to-do. 1882 Stevenson Stud. Aten 

Bks. 224 Many a to-do with blustering Captains. 

C. To have to do, to have something to do, to 
have business, or concern. What has )ie to do ? 
What business has he ... ? arch, and dial. 

? *11500 Sir Penny in Ritson Anc. Songs <5- B. (1877) 116 
If I have to don fer or ner And Peny be myn massangar. 
1530 Palsgr. 596/2 If I kembe ray heed tyll to morowe 
what have you to do? 11570-6 Lambarde Peravtb ^ Kent 
(1526) p. xii, All these Nations have had to doe with in^ this 
our Countrie. 1603 Holland Plutarch's ATor. 135 Neither 
any man hath to doe, to forbid and warne them. i6n Bible 
Ps. I. 16 What hast thou to doe, to declare my Statutes? 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ix) 1 . 187 What has he to do 
to controul you ? 

d. To have to do with (in ME. also to do of, at 
do with) : to have dealings or business with ; to 
have connexion or intercourse (of any kind) with ; 


to have relation to. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 Na mon. .mid me flesliche nefde to 
done. **1205 Lav. 19056 The king hire wende to, & haffde 
him to done wiS leofuest wimmone. a *300 Cursor At. 14974 
(Cott.) pe lauerd has Wit J>am for to do. Ibid. 16487 (Gfitt.) 
Han we noght bar-of to do. 01460 Tenoneley A/ysl. 
(Surtees) 76, I haa never with the to do, How shuld it [that 
chyld] then be myne? 1555 Eden Decades 34 He wolde 
not haue to doo with suche mysche*ous men. 2630 Wads- 
worth Sp. Pilgr. viit. 90 , 1 neuer had any thing to doe with 
the said Duke. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 33 p i Insolent 
towards all who have to do with her. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 
203 It has nothing to do with the purpose. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed.2) V. 34 All law has to do with pleasure and pain. 
34. Doing, the pres, pple., is used in the sense 
1 in action, at work, actively engaged, busy’. 

1375, *535 [see 16]. 1838 Longf. Psalm of Life ix, Let us 
then be up and doing. 

t b. To be doing with : to be engaged with, at 
work with, engaged in active hostilities with. Obs. 

xSoi Holland Pliny 1 . 106 As if he would now and then 
be doing with the seas. 1608 Golding Efit. Frossard it. 
12 7 The truce, .being expired, the French King had a mer- 
uailous desire to bee doing with the King of England. 17 24 
De Foe Ale w. Cavalier (1840) 268 Our general would fain 
have been doing with him again. 

c. To be doing (in which an early passive use of 
the present pple. (cf. northern doand, <11300, and 
mod. Sc.) seems to have blended with a-doing, i.e. 
the verbal sb. governed by the prep. <r = on, in] is 
used with a passive signification ( = the passive of 
senses 6-12), for which in more recent use the 
passive form being done is often substituted. 

**1300 Cursor AT, 26812 (Cott.) pat f>ere er dedis doand 
ncu, pat pai agh sare wit resun reu. 1526 Tindalf. Col. »v, 
9 Ah which are adoynge here. <11502 H. Smith 

” ^867) II, Sin, which is here expressed (while it is 
a-doing) to be, not bitter, but sweet. 1666 Pepys Diary 
22 Aug., My elosett is doing by upholsters, a 1715 Burnet 
Own ‘t tme (1766) I. 152 While these things were doing. 
1749 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Cless Buie 7 May, 
W hat is doing among my acquaintance at London. Mod. 
J here is nothing doing. 

35. Dope, the pa. pple., is used esp. in the sense 
accomplished, finished, brought to an end* : see 
8. Hence a. in dating an official document. 

,833 J-rascr't Mag. VII. 49 -Done at Hattie, in the 
County ol Sussex , signed as our ambassador at Paris 
would sign a treaty of peace. 

b. as the word for the acceptance of an offer, 
csp. of a wager. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 74 A match; Yis done. 1610 
— Temp.u.u 32 Done.* The w.Wer? i 7 x 9 D'Umfx P ills 
II.54 Gad Dam-me cries Bully, ’tis done. 1771 P. Parsons 
ytnvmarkct II. 149 ‘Squib again vt Janus, ten guineas to 
eight,’ ‘ Done, sir, pone.’ 1833 Eraser's May. VIII. 614 
’ I'll lavyou five guineas I have.’ 1 Done !’ 1844 Dickens 
Alar/. Chuz. xxvii, ‘Dine with me to-morrow’.. ‘ I will* 
said Jonas. ‘Done!’ cried Montague. 

V. With prepositions in specialized senses. 
*f3Q. Do oftor — . To act in obedience to or 


compliance with ; sec AfteU fref. 1 2. Obs. 

13SS [see A iter prep. 12]. *r 1:450 Knt. de la Tour (r 863 ) 
ci V tolde her.. but she wolde not do after me. 


87. Do by — . To act towards or in respect of; 
to deal with: sec By prep. 26. (With indirect 
passive.) 

<*1175 Lamb. Item. 51 penne do we 14 lire "sunn e nl swa 
me dea 5 bi J*c dcade. 1387 Tkevisa Iligdtn (Rolls) V. 213 


If a man . . do{> wel by hym as j?ey he were his own childe. 
1408 E. E. Wills (1882) 15 That he do be me, as he wolde y 
dede by hym. 1667 Pepys Diary (i8 7 9).IV. 317 My Lord 
Arlington hath done . . like a gentleman by him. 1865 
Kingsley* Hcrcw. ix, To do as he would be done by._ 

38. Do for — . (With indirect passive ; esp. in b.') 

a. To act for or in behalf of; to manage or 
provide for ; to attend to. Now colloq. 

1523 Ld. Berners Ftviss. I. ccccxiii. 723 God dyde for 
them.. to abate the pride of the flemynges. 1526 Tindale 
Luke vi. 33 Yf ye do for them which do for you what thanke 
are ye worthy of? 2658 T. Wall Chnrac. Enemies Ch. 
(1659) 2 When God does for man, he expects that man should 
do for God. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 426 ^^Men who 
would do immoderately for their own offspring. _ 1844 
J. S. Hewlett Parsons <$- W. xliii, The slip-shod maid who 
‘ did ’ for the lodgers. 

b. To ruin, damage, or injure fatally, destroy, 
wear out entirely, colloq. 

1752 Fielding Amelia vi. iv. (Farmer) He said he would 
do for him .. and other wicked, bad words. 1803 Nelson 

28 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 334 The Kent is almost 
done for, and she is going to Malta. i8ri Jane Austen 
Sense <$• Sens. xli. (Fanner) He has done for himself com- 
pletely ! shut himself out for ever from all decent society. 
1876 C. D. Warner Win/. Nile i. 18 The. railway up the 
Nile had practically ‘done for ’ that historic stream. 

39. Do to — , unto — . To act or behave to ; to 
treat. (With indirect passive .) 

14.. Tundale's Pis. 1704 Pore pvlgrymis. .Too whom of 
hys chary te he dyd. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Catechism, 
To do to all men as I would they should do to me. 1748 G. 
White Serm. (MS.) We should ..do as we have been done 
unto. 

40. Do with — . 

a. To deal with, meddle with, have to do with. 

(Cf. 33 d.) 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 26833 (Cott.) Namli wit fals senft doand. 
1470-85 Malory* Arthur m. v, I maye not doo therwith 
said the kynge. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. i. Wks. 
1878 II. 5 And thou his Dutchesse that will doe with 
Diuill. A tod. She has grown old and difficult to do with. 

b. To get on with, put lip with, manage with. 
(With indirect passive?) 

18x5 Jane Austen Emma (1866) 207 A mind lively and 
at ease can do with seeing nothing. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 128/2 Persons in middle life can do with less sleep 
than children or very old persons. 1891 Law Times XC. 
443/r We.. could well do with a little leaven of the Nisi 
Prius leader. Mod. He does with very few books. I think 
ten as many as can well be done with. I am busy, I cannot 
do with you here. 

41. Do without — . To do one’s business or get 
on without; to dispense with. (With indir . pass.) 

1713 Addison Cato 11. vi, Come ’tis no matter, we shall do 
without him. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vii. § 5. 189 But 
there are some things which.. all the real talent and resolu- 
tion in England, will never enable us to do without. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 1. ii.238 , 1 daresay., you did with- 
out a frock, Until those debts were paid. Mod. Among 
things that must be done without. 

VI. With adverbs : forming the equivalents of 
compound verbs in other languages : e.g. do about, 
L. circumddre ; do off, L. cxuXrc . (Chiefly traits. 
with passive.) 

42. Do about. To surround, enclose. ? Obs. 
1657 R. Licon Barbados* (1623)89 A little platform, .done 
about with a double rayle. 

*f43. Doabroad. Todiffuse, promulgate, publish. 
c 1290 Beket 1764 in S.'Eng. Leg. I. 157 To don he 
sentence al a-brod. 

44. Do away. 

+ a. trails. To put away, dismiss, remove. Obs. 

. <*1205 Lay*. 3387 Do we awai .bane twenti, a tene beoft 
inoh^c. a 1300 Cursor At. 3028 (Cott.) Yon bastard Do him 
a-wai. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 235 He byddethe hem 
to don here bond a wey. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cij b, Cast 
it out and doo away the bonis. 1596 Stenser F. Q. vi. xi. 

29 Doe feare away, and tell. 

b. To put an end to, abolish, destroy, undo. 
c 1230 Halt Aleid. 11 Do }»u hit eanes awei, ne schal tu 
ncauer nan oSer..acouercn. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol., 
It dos away Sc distroys noy and angire of saule. CX440 
Promp. Parv. 126/1 Doon a-wey ..dclco. 1450-1530 Atyrr. 
our Ladye 294 Thou that doest away the synnes of the 
worlde. 2480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 8 Kynadius kyng of 
Scotland dyde away the pictes. 2552 Huloet, Do awaye 
or vndo, abrogo .. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows ii. § 25. 268 
Sundry and ancient demaines of husbandmen were in a 
manner quite done away. 2794 Southey Wat Tyler 11. iii. 
Your grievances shall all be done away. 1804 A fed. Jrnl. 
XII. 47 To do away every jealousy. 1855 Prescott Philip 
//, I. 11. vii. 214 Necessary to do away this impression. 

. c * intr. po away with : a later substitute for 
prec. (With indirect passive.) 

1789 Rom illy in Bmtham' s Wks. X. 225 Doing away 
with, .the amenability to law. 1832 Frasers Atag. V. 149 
This does away with much of the discustfulness. 1891 
Law Times XCI. 20^/2 The Act of Parliament which docs 
away with the distinctions. Alod. A practice which has since 
been done away with. 

+d. Do away l (Imperative) : see Do way , 53. 
f45. Do down. To put down; to take down; 
to lower ; to subdue ; to depose. Obs. 
c * 33 ° R- Brunxe Citron. (18x0) 90 To wend with Sir 
do ^Dufnald doune. T1340 Cursor At. 19167 
(rairf.) Etier wij? conquest 3c do y*s doun. 1382 Wy'Clii* 
Cta. xxxviii. i£ The abite doon doun that she tokc. — 
AT ark xv. 36 Se we if Hcly come for to do hym down. 
c M 3 ® Freemasonry 603 Fnrst thou most do down thy bode. 
1587 -1 urberv. Trag. T. (1817) 22s And do their wrathfull 
weapons down. 


*{*46. Do in. To put in. Obs. 

*11300 Cursor M. 11411 (Cott.) Ilk yere queafeirc'~. 
war in -don [G. in done], at 375 Joseph A nn,, Q jf 2 {I 
a Iuytel whucche Forte do in Juxt ilke hlod. * 

47. Do off. 

a. To put off, take off, remove (what is 02); to 

Doff. arch. 

Beosvulf (Th.) He him of dyde hem-byman. cwss 
Sax.'Lcechd. II. 86 Do ^unne of (>a rinda. c 1x50 Git., a 
Ex. 2781 Moyses, moyses, do of Sin sfhjon. ciyp Ctrdr 
At. 20211 (Trin.) Of dud she hir clones, c 1430 Tiler. Lyj 
Alanhode 1. cxxxvi. (1869) 7 r Dauid dide of the aracre. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Hu on x. 27 Huon . .dyd cf hh Irabtrs. 
gowne. 1554 Interlude Youth in Hazl. DcdsUj 1 1 . 15 
Every poor felIow.,Will do off his cap, and make y« 
courtesy. 1606 Holland Sueton. 156 As wee use to vtS* 
bonet or do of our hats. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. l.j, 
313 He did off all his rich array. 

b. To sketch off, hit oft. rare. 

1879 Shairp Burns viit. 395 In this.. poem you fcivt tre 
whole toiling life of a ploughman and his horse, dene effh 
two or three touches. 

48. Do on. To put on ; to Don. arch. 

c 1000 Sax. Lccchd. II. 32 Haran jeallan do wearmrue:. 
rirog Law 1701 Brutus hehte his beomes don oah<^3 
human, a 1300 Cursor At. 20214 (Cott.) A new smock seb 
did hir on [z/.r.on she dude], c 1460 U" rbanitntis 1 2 in Bsiut 
Bk. (z 268 ) 13 Holde of J>y cappe,.TyJJe hou be bydtnlw 
on to do. 1535 Coverdale Song Sol. v. 3, I haue pnt ej 
my cote, how can I do it on agayne ? 1582 N. T. (Kfien | 
Rom. xiii. 14 Doe ye on our Lord Jesus Christ. 1606 Ha- 
land Sueton. 185 He did the diademe on. 182S Scorr 
F. AT. Perth xxix, * I did on my harness/ said Simon. 

49. Do out. 

f a. To put out, expel, extirpate, remove. Oh 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3012 Dis flexes flijt U is don. 

Gesta Rom. xi. 35 (Hark MS.) His yen were don out. 

f b. To put out (a light), extinguish, Dovt. 

**1440 Promp. Parv. 126*2 Doon owte, or qwenchyn (lqu\ 
. . extinguo. c 1450 Si. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 1856 pe fire with 
water oute to do. 1572 R. H, tr. Lava terns Gneslesyty/' 
44 Having the candles done out. a 1652 Bkome Arrow l 
ii. Wks. 1873 I. iii Doe out the uselesse taper. 

c. To clean out, sweep out. 

1728 Vanbr. & Cjb. Prov. Hush. 11.1. 37 Are all the Kcczi 
done out? Alod. The woman who does out his omce. 
f d. To do out of : to put or take away oat ol. 


C *»vw iurtunoev. (Roxb.) j. >w. - *» — -- --- , .< - 

men handes. 1496 Dives « 5 - Pa if. (W. de ^ .) Introd. it 
I do the out of doubte. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. >3? 
have undone themselves by doing thee out of thv Kin a — ■ 
e. To do (any one) out cf : to deprive ordis|»s&s 

of; now csp. to deprive of by sharp practice or to'- 

,8 3 J Diskaeli Yttg. Duhc rv. vi, Who boosted or tan . 
done his brothers out of their, .£5003. 

50. Do over. To overlay, overspread, cover, con. 
i6ix Coro,!., Ardillcr.Ao dawbe, or do wrfflS 
1703 Moxon Mich. Exerc. 243.110 « done over with IU ^ 
Oil. I 7 2 S Bradley Earn. Viet. s.v. 
the Chalk with which you have done it ri o'tr. , 
Morris Earthly Par. 111 . xv. 6 A mighty club 
of steel done o’er. 

61. Do to. . 

fa. To put to, add, apply- Obs. ,, 

c iooo Sax. Lccchd. II. 28 Do hums to an . 

C1380 IVvclif Set. m-s. III. 70 pis vers hat 
doon to. c 1420 Pallad. 111 . 926 Ashes and ■ 

+ to. To put to, shut (a door, a hook), if • 
1562 Great Cane in Kecon Eetif-Ecme (11W -i< 
to the boke. Quenche the candle. Ring the hei 

52. Do up. g Tnjt; 

f a. To put up ; to raise ; to open, rtf- 

up, arise. Obs. I:J 

c iiosLav. 1704 V_p heo duden heora casd^ , ,, r j 
5714 DoS vp an waritreo her on ^ico Kid l » be 

Land Cokaygne 160 in L.E.P. Afilleis 
up, and forth hi fleeth. c * 3 ®^ Chaucer 
the wyndowe dide he hastily. nmntt order, 

b. To repair, restore, put into u Ai t; 

1666 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) H - 79 q oLD5Ui Tis.f 
dying and doing up ray puff i suit, g? P.'" 

xi, They can do up small clothes. p ,584 hts'' 

(1693) 11. 4 IH found the gun.. newly done up-^ b ,! 

C/i. Gibed. 1. x, But who is to do up your wo"> - 


Labouring in vain to 00 u p » j“i; v a ; j -n, c pei< 
paper- 1882 Century Mag. XXI ' • 
bundles done up in fur caps. . 

d. To disable, wear out, tire out. 


^Nnlso^ec in 

Kesln"! riders Zrepft iS ^ 
Torter Sir /;. Seaward s Aarr. • r 
languid, svliat 1 called ‘done up . . ..p» 

I. To ruin financially; R P ,irritte 

180 1 Sporting M rtg. XVI 1 1. 1 rgg- (^jve 
ing. 1833 Fraser's Atag. Vi IL 1 *3 . dorx »f- „ 

[the West Indies] so totally, that l > va% a p^r ' " 
Mar. Edgeworth Stones tret. 1. rrct ][( C rc<.’2^ ^ * 

doing up n debtor which none hi t 

+ 63. Do way (in Impcrat.ve . f^ 
a. trails. To put away? to ica ' c 
have done with. 



a 1300 ( 
womman. 

a *54* Wyai* / in. ' - c ._> 

way your sluggardy. * 57 ® ^ 
Idolatrie do way, do way. 
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b. absol. or intr. To leave off, let alone, cease. 
a 1300 Cursor M . 3667 (Cott.) ‘ Do wax, leue son,’ rebecca 
said, 4 ^at malison on me belaid. 1 CX340 Ibid. 5976iTrin.)Do 
wey bei seide hit is not so. c 1475 Rauf Coilpar 436 * Do 
way , said Schir Rolland, 1 me think thow art not wise.’ 
1514 Barclay Cyt. <5- Uptondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xi. Do 
way, Coridon, for Gods love let be. 

f 64 . Do withal, intr. To do to the contrary ; to 
withstand ; to help it. (In negative and interrog. 
sentences.) Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur x. x.vii, It was his owne desyre 
. .and therfore I myghte not doo with alle for I haue done 
alle that I can and made them at accord, c 1570 Pride 
<$- Lcnol., It was agreed The craftes man could not do there 
withal!. 1596 M unday tr. Silvayns Orator 269 But what 
can a woman doe withal], if men doe love her? 1611 
Chapman May-day A iv, It is my infirmity, and I cannot doe 
withall, to die for 't. 

Do (dti), sbS Also 6-7 doe, 7 doo. [f. Do v.] 

+ 1 . Commotion, stir, trouble, fuss, Ado ; usually 
in phr. a deal of do. Obs. (Common in 17th c.) 
[Arising in part from erroneous resolution oiadoinlo a do.] 
[1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 7 1 It maketh me laugh to 
see what a doe this Herat maketh of nothing.] 1599 Mar- 
ston Sco. Villanie 1. iv, Without much doe. 1601 Dent 
Path iv. Heaven 358 What a marriage, what a meeting, 
what a doe. 1631 Cclestina 1. 9 Heer’s a deal of doo 
indeede! 1666 Pepys Diary 31 Mar., To my accounts, 

. . but Lord ! what a deal of do I have to understand 
any part of them. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiv. (1737) 
262 We find a .. Parasite making a heavy do, and sadly 
railing. 

2 . The action of doing, or that which is done ; 
deed, action, business. Chiefly in phr. to do one's 
do, i.e. what one has to do, or what one can do. 
(Common c 1650-80 ; now rare or arch.) 

1631 J. Burges Anew. Rejoined 475 Howbeit once, for ! 
a full-doe, I desire, .to make it appeare [etc.]. 1650 Crom- 
well Let. 4 Sept., Surely it's probable the Kirk has done 
their doo. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. in. 952 No sooner does he I 
peep into The World, but he has done his doe. 1669 Gale 
Jansenisme 105 The will, and the doe. 1850 Carlyle I 
Latter-d. Pavtph. iv. 54 [He] can very well afford to let < 
innumerable ducal Costermongers, .say all their say about j 
him, and do all their do. , 

b. .Something done in a set or formal manner ; 
a performance, dial or vulgar. \ 

1828 Craven Dialect, Do... a. fete, ‘a feaful grand do [ 
1831 Lincoln Herald 15 July 4/3 At the great Do, or , 
Doment, (as it was called in other days ; and is now, in j 
some places,) in honor of the Whig Ministry. 1890 Placard , 1 
(Winterton, Lincolnsh.) Barkworth’s * Do’.. the most popu- 
lar of local entertainments. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman \ 
260 * ’Lowed her out to see the do, it’s like ’. ! 

3 . A cheat, fraud, swindle, imposture, slang. 

1835 Dickens Sk. Boz, Broker's Man (D.), I though^ it 

was a do to get me out of the house. 1837 — Pickw. xlviii, 
‘A disgraceful imposition’, observed the old lady. ‘Nothing J 
but a do', remarked Martin. 1854 Doyle Brozon, , Jones , t 

and Robinson 15 Expressing his opinion that the whole con- 1 
cern is a ‘ do ’ and a * sell ’. 

See also Derring-do. ; 

Do (d<?u), sb. 2 Mus. [arbitrary.] The syllable j 
now commonly used in solmization instead of Ut, 
to denote the first note (key-note) of the scale 
( movable Do) ; or in some cases the note C, the 
key-note of the ‘natural* scale ( fixed Do). (In 
Tonic Solfa commonly spelt do hi) 

1754 Diet. Arts <$- Sc. II. 957 Do, in music, a note of the 
kalian scale,. corresponding to ut of the common gamut. 
1842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Netlcy Abbey 32 Then, you 
know, They’d a moveable Do, Not a fixed one as now. 
1880 Grove Diet. Mus., Do. the syllable used in Italy and 
England in solfaing instead of Ut .. said by Fetis to have 
been the invention of G. B, Doni..who died 1669. 

Do., abbreviation of Ditto. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Do, is frequently us’d by merchants 
and tradesmen for Ditto. 

Do, doa, obs. forms of Doe. 

IlDoab, duab (duu-ab, d«*ab). [Pers. and Urdu 
dodb, lit. ' two waters ’ ; used in India of the 
tongue of land between the Ganges and Jumna, and 
of similar tracts in the Punjab, etc.] The ‘ tongue ’ 
or tract of land between two confluent rivers. 

1803 Wellington Dtsp. (1844) I. 605 (Stanf.) That you 
should transport your company . . into the dooab between 
[that river] and the Godavery. 1824 Heber Jrtil. (1828) 
II. 4 An eligible method of travelling in the Dooab. 
1835 Burnes Trav . Bokhara (ed. 2) III. 3x9 Cotton ..is 
chiefly produced in the ‘doab’, between the Sutlege and 
Beas Rivers. 1854 R. G. Latham Native Races Russian 
Emp. 177 The Doab, Entre _ Rios, or Mesopotamia, bounded 
by the rivers Obi and Irtish. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr. in Jrnl. Gecg. Soc. XXIX. 72 Khutu proper .. begins 
with a Doab. Note. This useful word, which means the 
land about the bifurcation of two streams, has no English | 
equivalent, .[and] might he naturalized with advantage. 

Doable (dK'ab’l), a. [f. Do v. + -able.] 

1 . That can be done ; practicable. 

C1449 I’F.COCK Rrfr. I. vii. 37 A have . . which is doable 
and not oonli knotveable. 1611 Cotgr., Faisable. .doeable, 
effectable. 1843 Carlyle Post Sr Pr. Proem in. =3 A right 
noble instinct of what is doable and what is not doable 
never forsakes them. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. rra. 

2 . Capable of being ‘done’ or victimized : seeDon. 

II f. 

185a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sf. Tour x, Every man has 
hk weak or ‘ do-able ’ point. 

Doagh, do a ell (dux). Sc. [Derivation un- 
known.] A salmon-weir. 


1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. XI. io_ The number of salmon. . 
caught in the doaghs or cruives. .is almost incredible. 1895 
Crockett Men of Mosshags 203, 1 came down the west side 
of the water of Ken, by the doachs. 

tDoai-re. Obs. [a. OF. doaire (nth c. in 

I. ittre), douaire dower.] District allotted, province 
assigned, after the fashion of a dower. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 127 Tho Sign es.. most.. worth In 
governance of that doaire, Libra thei ben and Sagittaire. 

Doak, Doal.e, obs. forms of Doke, Dole. 
Do-all (d/rpl). [f. Do v. + All.] One who 
manages the whole business ; a factotum. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments 11. 7 It is conscience 
which is the do-all in the soule. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . 

II. v. § 20 Dunstan was the Doe-all at Court, being 
the Kings Treasurer, Chancellour, Counsellour, Confessour, 
all things. 1701 J. Jackson Let. in Pepys' Diary (1879) 
VI. 233 The Cardinal is the do-all. 

Doand, obs. f. doing , pr. pple. of Do v. 

Doai% obs. form of Dor, Doer. 

Do at, -er, -ing, etc. : see Dote, etc. 

Dob (dpb), v. [variant of Dab.] =Dab^.i 3. 

1821 J. W. Masters Dick <$- Sat Ixxxii. in Kent. Dial., 
So den I dobb’d him down the stuff. xS8i Chcq. Career 
251 She deliberately lifted up her off hind-leg, and ‘dobbed’ 
it down into the milk-pail. 

Dob, obs. form of Dub v. 

Dobash, variant of Dubash. 

Dobber (dp’bai). U.S. local, [a. Du. dobber 
float, cork.] The float of an anglers fishing-line. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. n. v. (1849) 113 He floated on 
the waves, .like an angler’s dobber. 

Dobbin (dfbin). [the proper name Dobbin 
(dim. of Dob , altered forms of Robin , Rob , dim. of 
I Robert) as a pet name. Sense 2 may be a distinct 
word ; there are other dialectal uses.] 

1 . An ordinary draught or farm horse ; sometimes 
contemptuously, an old horse, a jade. 

1596 Shaks. MercJt . V. 11. ii. 100 Thou hast got more haire 
on thy chin, then Dobbin my philhorse has on his taile. 
1862 Sala Accepted Addr. 229 The dappled dobbins wink 
lazily. 1871 .Miss Mulock Pair France 5 Bits of shiny 
brass .. jangling about their fore legs, in a fashion which 
British Dobbin would never submit to. 

b. attrib., as dobbin*cart, an Irish four-wheeled 
carriage used for travelling, and generally drawn 
by two horses ; dobbin-wheels, the large hind 
wheels of a timber cart ( Cheshire Gloss. 1884). 

2 . A small drinking- vessel. 

1792 Gentl. Mag. LX11. 1. 179 A . . quantity of plate . . 10 
silver tankards, 9 cans, 14 silver dobbins. 1821 J. Marsden 
Sketches Early Life (ed. 3) 02 A little bread and cheese and 
a dobbin, or about a gill of Welsh ale. 

Dobby, dobbie (dp*bi). [perh. a playful ap- 
plication of the proper name Dobbie , dim. of Dob, 
altered forms of Robbie, Rob; cf. Dobbin.] 

1 . A silly old man, a dotard, a booby, dial. 

1691 Nicholson Gloss. Noidh. in Ray N. C. Words 140 A 

Dobby, Stultus, Fatuus . . senex decrepitus $ delirans. 
1787 in Grose Provinc. Gloss. 

2 . A household sprite or apparition supposed to 
haunt certain premises or localities ; a brownie. 
dial. (In Sussex called Master Dobbs.) 

x8ri J. B. S. Morritt Let. to Scott 28 Dec. in Lockhart, 
She . . became a ghost, .under the very poetic itom de guerre 
of Mortham Dobby. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall xvi. 
136 An ancient grange .. supposed .. to be haunted by a 
dobbie. 1823 Scott Peveril x. The Dobby’s Walk was 
within the inhabited domains of the Hall. 

3 . Weaving. An attachment to a loom for weaving 
small figures (i.e. from twelve to thirty-six threads) 
similar in principle to the Jacquard attachment. 
Hence dobby-loom , - machine . 

1878 A. Barlow Weaving xxvi. 279 A small Jacquard 
machine, or dobby, was introduced in the silk trade in 
1830 by Mr. S. Dean. 1882 Standard 7 Sept. 2/3 The 
‘dobbies’ — a modification of the Jacquard — were also shown. 

Dobehick(in, obs. forms of Dabchick. 

Dobee, -ie, var. fif. Dhobi, Indian washerman. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vm. 23oDobies, and burrawa’s, 
and coolies, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor II. 
xiii. 127 Linen as white and delicate as an Indian dobee 
could make it- 

II Do'bla. Obs. exc. Hist. [Sp. : cf. doble dou- 
ble.] An obsolete Spanish gold coin. 

[1599 MlNSHBU, Dobla, a peece of money called a double 
containing 23 rials and a halfe, of English money ten shil- 
lings ten pence halfepenie.] 1829 W. Irving Granada 1. 
(1850) 22 (Stanf.) An annual tribute of twelve thousand 
j doblas or pistoles of gold. 1838 Prescott Ferd. «$* Is. 

II. it. v. 343 A substantial donative of gold doblas. 

1 Doble, Dobler, Doblet(te, obs. ff. Double, etc. 

i Dobson (dp’bsan). U.S. An angler’s name for 
i the larva of Corydalus cornulus, a North American 
neuropterous insect allied to the May-fly, also of 
other species of the family Sialidx. 

X889 in Century Diet . 

Dobule (d/rbi«l). Ichthyol. [ad. mod.L. Do- 
Imla (Gesner).] A North American species of dace 
(Leuciscus dobula ). 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dobula.] 1864 in Webster. 

Docq, var. of Doss. Obs. 

f DoceamuT. Obs. [F. douce amour, sweet 
love.] Sweetheart. 

1 c 1320 Sir Beues x6i He hire clepede doceamur. 


Doced (in Phillips), var. of Doucet, Obs. 
Docent (duo-sent), a. and sb. [ad. L. docait-em, 
pr. pple. of docere to teach.] 

A. adj. That teaches or instructs ; teaching. 

1639 Laud Agst. Fisher § 33 (L.) The church here is taken 

..as it is docent and regent. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 231 Special reasons may be found against 
the docent authority and right of any Established Church. 

B. sb. In some American universities and col- 
leges, a recognized teacher or lectnrer not on the 
salaried staff ; usually a post-graduate student who 
is allowed to lecture in some special branch. [Cf. 
Ger. privat-doccnt, private teacher, recognized by 
a university.] 

1880 Nation (N. Y.) XXX. 347 The young docents, whose 
specialty is Semitic philology. 1890 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 
13 Sept. 4/1 Docent in Psychology at Clark University, Wor- 
cester. 1893 Register Chicago Univ Docent in Spanish, 
Docent in Chemistry, Docent in Biblical Literature, [etc.]. 
Docer(e, obs. form of Dosser. 

0 Docetre (dusfnf), sb. pi. Eccl. Hist. [med. 
L., a. Gr. A oicqrai, f. boul-uv to seem, appear.] 
An early sect of heretics, who held that Christ’s 
body was not human, but either a phantom, or of 
real but celestial substance. 

1818-21 J. Pye Smith Script. Test. Messiah (1829)111. 
iv. 134 The doctrines of the Doceta;. 1831-3 E. Burton 
Led. Eccl. Hist, xii, The earliest Gnostics, .called Doceta;, 
believed the body of Jesus to have been .. either a mere 
optical illusion, or.. something ethereal and impalpable. 

Docetic (duse-tik, -Ptik), a. See also Doketic. 
[f. prec. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Docetiv. 

1846 Trench Mirac.xvii. (1862) 289 It is a docetic new 
of the person of Christ, which conceives of his body as 
permanently exempt from the law of gravity. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. iv. vii. note. An argument for Christ's real 
humanity against the Docetic sects. 

Hence Doce'tically adv.. accord ing to the Docetx. 
1887 E. Johnson Antiqua Mater 178 Christ actually and 
not merely docetically risen in the flesh. 1894 Mitchell 
tr. Harnack's Hist. Dogma v. 270 note. He taught do- 
cetically about Christ. 

Docetism (dusrtiz’m). [f. as prec. + -issr.] 
The doctrine or views of the Docetx. 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. vii, A kind of Docetism-r- 
asserting the unreality of the body of the Saviour. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul II. 517 note, There may be a silent con- 
demnation of incipient Docetism in av 9 pu)no<; (i Tim. ii. 5). 
So Docetist (dusrtist), a follower of docetic 
teaching. Docetistic (df?s/ti*sttk), a. — Docetio. 
Docetize (dusPtaiz), v. trails ., to represent doceti- 
cally, regard as phantasmal. 

x88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 736 These Docetists. .had a whole 
series of successors in the early church. 1886 Q. Rev. Oct. 
120 Basilides docetized the humanity. 

Dochmiac (du'kmi&k), a. and sb. Gr. Pros. 
[ad. Gr. f. Soyiuos pertaining to a Soxph 

or hand’s-breath.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a dochmius ; composed 
of dochmii, i.e. of pentasyllable feet of which the 
typical form is B. sb. A foot or verse 

of this description. Hence Docluni'acal a., con- 
nected with (in quot., learned in) dochmiac verse. 

1775 Ash, Dochmaic a. and sb. 1821 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 
683 ‘The most doyhmiacal Seidlerus*. That most facete 
scholar being particularly sublime upon the dochmius. 1844 
Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 255 The dochmiac 
systems are very frequent in the Greek dramatists. 1B67 
R. C. Jebb Sophocles' Eledra (1870) 22/1 The normal 
dochmiac. Ibid. 25/1 A dochmiac verse. 

Docht, obs. pa. t. of Dow v. 

Dochter, obs. form of Daughter. 

Dochtie, -ilie, obs. IT. Doughty, -ily. 
DoCibiTity. ? Obs. [f. next + -ity ; cf. late L. 
docibilitds [Isidore), f. docibilis Docible.] Capacity 
or aptness for being taught ; teachableness. 

Coleridge differentiates dodbility ‘ aptness to be taught * 
from docility ‘willingness to be taucht’. 

1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 162 This beast is . . of 
..wonderful meekness and docibility. a x6gx Boyle Wks. 
VI. 446 (R.) To persons of docibility, the real character may 
be easily taught in a few days. 1825 Coleridge Aids 
Refl. (1848) I. 148 Humility is the safest ground of docility, 
ana docilitv the surest promise of docibility. 

Docible (d^sib’l), a. . Obs. [ad. L. docibil-is 
teachable, f. docere to teach : see -ble.] 

1 . Apt to be taught ; teachable, docile ; sub- 
missive to teaching or training, tractable. 

X549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Ediu. VI (Arb.) 70 Lorde, 
sayed he, Da miki cor docile. He asked a docible herte. 
i6or Holland Pliny I. 293 Linnets, .be very docible. X044 
Milton Ednc. Wks. (1847) 99/2 Their ten derest and most 
docible age. 1783 Hailes Antiq . Chr. Ch. iv. 147 A young 
and docible philosopher. 

+ b. Const, ojj, to, in. Obs. m 

1617 Bp. Hall Quo FadisVu, This age-- is therfore more 
docible of euill. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Bumdt 
The Prince, docible in such like disciplines. i 7 63 : j 4 r li.c hr_„ 

Lt. Nat. (1852) II- 532 Persons, .most docible to instruction. 

2 . Capable of being imparted by teaching. 

i6« Stanley Hhi.Philc r. Ill- .... Corporerdls ore not 
docible nor admit certain knowledge. . a 1670 Hackict 
Williams 1. (r«9*) ^ Learning anything that 15 docible. 

Do-cibleness. JOis. [f. prec. + -miss) Tit e 
nmlitv of beintr docible or teachable; docibility. 

1628 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. ^1654) 1 II. 122..I have at least 
doci blenesse enough to leame.of them that which I know not. 
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1653 H. More Ay lid. Aik. ii. yin. (1662) 64 The horse’s 
. .Speed. , his docibleness and desire of glory and praise. 

Docile Cdou*soil, df'sil), a. [a. F. docile (16th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. docilis easily taught, f. 
docerc to teach.] 

1 . Apt to be taught ; ready and. willing to receive 
instruction; teachable. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 71 b/2 Gyue to me thy seruaunt a 
herte docyle. ig3s Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 54 The cause 
why (docile Reader) I haue not dedicat this short treatise, 
[etc.]. 1616 B, J on SOX tr. Horace A rt Poetric Wks. (Rtldg.) 
735/2 The docile mind may soone thy precepts know. 1629 
DONNF. Semi. Matt. vi. 21 A parrot, or a stare, docile birds, 
and of pregnant imitation. 1751 Johsson RamblerNo. 1 47 
F 3 Flattering comparisons of my own proficiency with that 
of others . . less docile by nature. 1845 S- Austin Ranke'* 
Hist. Ref. HI. 495 His docile and intelligent pupil. 

b. Submissive to training; tractable, manage- 
able. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 21 The bison breed 
is also more expert and docile than ours. 1835 Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 150 This . . work . . is now- discharged by young 
children, .substituting cheap and docile labour for what is 
dear, and sometimes refractory'. x8ai E. Peacock N. Brat- 
don II. 78 The docile wife would obey without a murmur. 

c. Const, to, or inf. rare. 

1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal xiv. 255 To fall Into foule 
vices we are docill all. 1718 Prior Solomon m. 478 Soon 
docile to the secret acts of ill With smiles I would betray. 
1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt , (1865) III. ix. i. 69, I am docile 
to follow your advice. 

2 . transf. of things : Yielding readily to treat- 
ment ; easily managed or dealt with ; tractable. 

1795 tr. R apin' s Gardens 278 Docil Cypresses, dispos’d 
with ease, Take whatever handsome form you please. 1881 
P. Brooks Candle of Lord 1 The docile wax acknowledges 
that the subtle flame is its master. 1884 L. Hamilton 
Mexican Handbk. oe; The ores are docile and contain ruby- 
silver and sub-sulpnides. 

Hence Do'cilely adv- 

i858 Lockyer Guillem in's Heavens (ed. 3) 40 The Sun . . 
now tells his own story .. so docilely. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethtlherta (1890) 42 ‘Thank you said Picotee, docilely. 

Docility (disrllti). [ad. F. docilitd (15 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. h.docilildl-etn, f. docilis Docile.] 
Docile quality, a. Aptness to be taught ; readiness 
to receive instruction ; teachableness. 

1560-78 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 4r Tryall being 
taken whether the spirit of docility be in them [children 
of the poore] found, or not. a 1619 Fothcrby Atheom. 11. 
xiv. § 5 (1622) 360 Nature may giue the gift of docility to 
vs : but God giueth the gift of docility to it. 1748 Hartley 
Olsen*. Man it. iv. 379. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 70 t i 
H e that has neither acuteness nor docility.. is a wretch 
without use or value. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. ii. 173 
Tact and docility made no part of the character of Claren- 
don. To him England was still the England of his youth. 

b. Amenability to training or treatment; sub- 
missiveness to management; tractability, obedience. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 78 7 (R.) That which the 
elephant Jearncth .. whose docility is exhibited unto us in , 
the theaters. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 525 The docility 
of these birds in employing their, .powers, at the command 
of the fishermen. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv, Roderick’s 
own battle-horse, .from bis master’s hand had wont to feed, 
And with a glad docility obey His voice familiar. 1885 
It. ^Buchanan Annan Water xxx, Marjorie bore her lot 
with exemplary docility and characteristic gentleness. 

fDo-eilize, v. Oh.-” [f. Docile + -ize.] 

tra»s. ‘To make docible, teachable, tractable’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Docimastic (dz-simarstik), a. [ad. Gr. Soki- 
/moYiKiir pertaining to examination or scrutiny, f. 
SoKifia(uv to essay, examine, scrutinize : cf. mod. 
L. docimastims (in an docimastica), F. docimas- 
ttgue.’] Of or pertaining to docimasy ; proving by 
experimental tests; spec, of or pertaining to the 
assay of metals. 

1758 A. Reid tr. Macguer's Client . I. 177 The Docimastic 
small Assays of ores. 177 6 Phil. Trans . 
I.XVI. 266 riatina mixed with lead was put .. in a doci* 
mastic furnace. . 1E0* Cuksfa ix ibid. XCII. 327 A revolu. 

a ocima - u 4?, ch e ra >stry. 1878 tr. Lacroixs Sc. <5- Lit . 
Mid. siyes X27 J he chemical part, .the docimastic part. 
Docima-otical, a . rare - °. [f. as prec. + -al. 1 
— prcc. 

I7S3 Chambers Cycl. Siftf. s.v., Docimastical experi- 
ments, see Asvxying. r 

Docimasy (dp'simasi). [mod. ad. Gr. hoKifiacrla 
examination, scrutiny, 11. of action f. $otcin&£tiv to 
examine * cf. inod.L, doewtetsux , K. docimcisie. 1 

1 . Gr. Antiq. A judicial inquiry (csp. at Athens) 
into the character and antecedents of aspirants for 
public 0/iicc or citizenship. 

2 . The art or practice of assaying metallic ores,' 
i.e. of separating the metallic substance from foreign 
admixture, and determining the nature and quantity 
of constituent metal. 

[i8ox Ciirxrvix in Phil. Trans. XCI. 107 note, Carbone 
can be of no consequence in humid cfocimasia.] 1802 
Pans as it fc.T s 11. lxix. 381 To naturalize in France 
mineralogy, docimacy, and metallurgy. 1878 tr. Lacroix's 
Sc. ff Lit. Mid. Ages 178 The applications of chemUtry to 
. .docimacy. 

3 . The art of ascertaining the properties and 

purity of drugs ; also of determining by physiolo- 
gical tests whether a child has been bom alive 
or not. 1847 in Craig. 


Docimology (dpsimp’lodgi). [f. Gr. Sompos 
examined, tested + -logy.] A treatise on the art 
of assaying metallic substances, or on certain ques- 
tions in obstetrics ; see prec. 

2847 in Craig. 

Docions (duu’Jos), a. lf.S. local. [Related to 
next.] Docile, amenable to order. 

a i860 N. Y. Spirit of Times , Western Life (Bartlett\ 
I was so mad . . I can hardly keep my tongue docious now 
to talk about it. 

Docity (dp’siti). dial. Also 7 dossety, 9 dos- 
sity. [Origin doubtful : supposed to be an altera- 
tion of docility .] Docility; quickness of compre- 
hension; ‘gumption’. 

1682 Mrs. Behn P'alse Count 11. i, With good instructions 
I shall improve ; I thank Heaven, I have Dossety, or so. 
1687 — Lucky Chance Ii. i, Were you a rascal of Docity 
you wou’d invent a way. 1746 [see Dacity]. 1786 Wesley 
]Vks. (1872) XII. 155, I cannot help it, if people have no 
docity. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Docity, docility, 
quick comprehension. Glouc. 1825 Mrs. E. Hewlett 
Cottage Comforts vi, 40 If she has but. .docity or gumption, 
that is, if she has got the use of her wits and the use of her 
hands. 1838 Haliburton Clockm. I. 243 She’s all docity 
jist now, keep her so. 1886 .S*. W.Linc. Gloss, s.v., She seems 
to have no mind, no dossity whatever. 

Dock (dpk), sb. 1 Forms: 1 docce, 4-5 dotke, 
dok, 4- dock. [OE. docce, pi. and inflected sing. 
doccan ; app. Common WGer. or OTeut.: cf. MDu. 
docke , in comb, dockc-blaedercn * petasites Ger. 
dockcn-bliitter the common dock, ODa. ddokke — 
OE. iadocce water-dock ; also OF. doque , doke, 
doeque , mod.Norm. doque , the Patience dock or 
Monk’s rhubarb. So Gael, dogha burdock.] 

1 . The common name of various species of the 
genus Rurnex (N.O. Polygon aceze), coarse weedy 
herbs with thickened rootstock, sheathing stipules, 
and panicled racemes of inconspicuous greenish 
flowers, a. Without qualifying word usually the 
common dock (/?. obtusifolius ), well known as the 
popular antidote for nettle-stings. 

c xooo Ya.Y. Lccchd. II. 218 Sume betan of>J>e doccan on 
Seswettum wine seohaS. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvn. xciii. (1495) 661 Ai manere Dockys heele smytynge of 
Scorpions. 14.. Lat. 4- Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 602/1 
Perdilla , a dokke. 1562 Turner Herbal 11.121 a, We have the 
great kinde of Dock, which the vnJearned toke for Rebarbe. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V , v. ii. 52 Hatefull Docks, rough 
Thistles, Keksyes, Burres. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. 
xvii. (1632) 876 Yet found no docke to mb out the smart. 
1728 Swift Pastoral Dial. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 203 Cut down 
the dock, ’twill sprout again. 1879 Hesba Stretton 
Through Needle's Eye I. 60 The grounds and gardens. . 
were overgrown with nettles and docks. 

b. With descriptive epithet : Fiddle Dock, 
from the shape of the leaves, R. pulcher ; 
Golden Dock, R. maritimus ; Patience or 
Passions Dock, R. Patientia ; also locally ap- 
plied to Polygonum Pis/or/a ; Pod Dock, A\ 
sanguineus ; Sharp or Sour Dock, R. acetosa , 
sorrel; Swamp Dock, R . verticillalus ; Water 
Dock, R. Hydrolapathum ; White Dock, R. 
salicifolius ; Yellow Dock, R. crispus. Many 
species were already distinguished in OE. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 132 Herb, xxxiv, Wudu docce 
[MS. Hark 5294 Sur docce]. .pas wyrte be man lapatium & 
oSrum naman wudu docce nemneft. Ibid. II. 122 pa fealwan 
doccan mer^a readan. Ibid. III. 304 Durlt. Gloss., Oxila - 
fat hum , scearpe docce. C1400 Test. Love ill. ix. (1532) 360 
The frute of the soure docke. 1483 Calk. A ngl. 103/1 A redi 
Dok, lafpacium. 1548 Turner Names of Hcrbes 69 In 
english Waterdocke or sharpdockc. 1578 Lyte Dodocns v. 
ix. $58 The sharpepoynted Docke or Patience, groweth in 
wette moyst medowes. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. Ixxxi. 
387 Soure Docke called Sorrel. x6cx Holland Pliny xl\. 
vi. (R.), The root of the hcarb patience or garden docke.. is 
knowne to rundowne in the ground three cubits deepc. 

2 . Also in the popular, names of other coarse 
plants of similar habit, as Dove Dock, coltsfoot 
( Tussilago Parfara ); Hound Dock, common 
mallow ( Malva sylvestris) ; Spatter D ock , yell ow 
pond-lily ( Nuphar advena ) ; Velvet Dock, mul- 
lein ( Verbascum Thapsus'). Also Burdock, Can- 
dock, Elf-dock, etc. 

c 1000 JElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 136 Nim/hea, 
cadocca. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 27 The great, 
common round Dock, which many People cultivate. 

3 . phr. In dock, out nettle : orig. a charm uttered 
to aid the cure of nettle-stings by dock-leaves ; 
thence, in allusion to the full phrase used, a pro- 
verbial expression for chnngeablcness and incon- 
stancy (cbs.). 

The charm to be repeated during the rubbing process is 
Nettle in, dock out, Dock in, nettle out. Nettle in, dock 
out. Dock rub nettle out ’ (A r . Q. Ser, 1. III. 133). 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 433 (461) But kanstow pleyen 
raket to and fro, Netle In, dokke out, now this now pat, 
I’andare? a 1553 Udall Royster D. 11. 5ii.(Arb.) 34, 1 can 
not skill of such chaungeable mettle. There is nothing with 
but in docke out nettle. 1623 Middleton More 
Dissemblers iv. i.233 Is this my in dock, out nettle 1 a 16*6 
Y 1 ** < Andrf.we.s Serm. 391 (N.) Off and on, fast or !oo>e, in 
uocke, out nettle, and in nettle, out docke. 1715 tr. Ctess 
l } Annoys Wks. 430 They had been in Dock out Nettle 
above forty and forty Times. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., ns dock-leaf, ■ root ; also 


dock-tur, the flower-head of the burdock; dock- 
cress, nipplewort ( Lapsatia eomtnmm ) ; dock- 
fork, -iron, a tool for digging out the roots o! 
docks ; dock-nettle, the lesser stinging nttll* 
( Urlica areas) ; dock -sorrel, the sour dock 
{Rumex acetosa ) ; dock-worm, a grub found c® 
docks, used ns a bait by anglers. 

1633 Sherwood, The *dock-burre or bmre-doc^e, 

1726 Shelvocke Yoy. round World 55 The sea-e:?"* 
nearly resembles a dock-burr. < 1597 Gerarde HerfA it 
xvi. (1633) 255 *Docke Creeses is a wilde wort or pet her!*. 
1850 Beck's Rio fist Feb. 39 Eradicating this weed with * 
small instrument like a ^dock-fork. 1846 J. BtxrniiT. 
Pract.' Agrtc. (ed. 4) II. 3S9 The rcot must be corcpletely 
taken out by the *dock-iron. 1613-16 W. Browse Bri;. 
Past.11.ii. (R.], He suckt it with his mouth.. and ss% 
gan i t bin d e W ith *dock-leaves. c 3265 Voc. Plant 1 in \Vr.. 
Wulcker 557/39 Dormentillc, i. ortie griesche, i. 'docneide 
1886 1 \Iary Linskill Haven under Hill in Good H’erdi 
301 The *dock-sorreI stood with its maroon spires in the ai. 
1653 Walton Angler iv. 95 The Flagworm, the ‘Deck 
worm, the Oakworm. 

Boot sb . 2 Forms: 4 dot, 6-^ docke, 

6 - dock. [Identical with mod.Icel. dochr short 
stumpy tail (Haldorssen). Ulterior etymology 
obscure. Cf. Fris. dok bundle, bnneb, ball (of 
twine, straw, etc.), LG. dokke bundle (of straw, 
thread), skein of yam, mod.G. docke bundle, skein, 


plug, peg.] 

1 . The solid fleshy part of an animal s tail. 

c 1340 Gazu. # Gr. Kiit . 193 Pe tayl . . boundca bed; 
wyth a bande of a bry^t grene, Duubed uyth ful derestono, 
as [>e dok lasted. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 352 Asses hice 
the said docke or rumpe longer than horses, i6|6 Si* T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xvii. 150 We conjecture the age cf 
Horses from joynts in their dockes. 1856 Fannrfs .vag. 
Jan. 59 Hips wide, and rumps and docks good. 

2 . a. A piece of lenther harness covering the 
clipped tail of a horse, b. The crupper of a saddle 
or harness ; see also qnot. I S74. 

c 1340 [see prec.]. 1617 Markham Caval. v. 31 You sb j 
buckle on his breastplate and his crooper..then you 
lace on his saker or docke. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Svfrt 
Dock, in the manege, is used for a large case ofleaLcr.. 
which serves it [tlie tail] for a cover. The French call tee 
Dock, troussequeue . 1787 Grose Provinc. Ufj * 
crupper to a saddle. Devon. 1874 Knigut Piet. S.a-i 
Dock .. the divided piece forming part of *he crop, 1 
through which the horse’s tail is inserted. x883 
Word-bk., Dock, the crupper of either saddle or harness- 
f 3. transf. of human beings : The rump, bnl- 

tocks. Obs. _ , 

1508 Kennedy Rlyiing 71*. Dunbar 4S4 A rottyn * 
louse of the dok. 1684 Frost of 1683-4, 22 O**' 5 httls 
up, and down he’s on his dock. .... 

+ b. Tile skirts or ‘ tails’ of clothes. Oil. 

1522 World «Y Child in Hazl. DodsUy I. 24b .j. t 
go to school. . For there begmneth a sorry f®^*.' . 
master should lift my dock. 1557 Tcsser 102 1 
xxvii, The drier, the Ies maidens dabhth their doc • 
f 4 . The fleshy part of a boar’s chine between w- 
middle and the buttock. Obs. 

1678 in PmLLtrs. Thence in i atcr ,? jcls >., .... 

+ 6. The poop or stem of a ship. Obs. t . 
CX565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Sect. (172-) ^ (vJ . 
bare many canons.. two behind in her cock. 

Manip. 158/13 Dock of a shiyfnppu. . , 

0 . A cut end of anything, e.g. of nair» . t )' 
tree-trunk (Tusser) ; a stump ; an end cut oit. 


1573 Twyne sEttcid x. Dd iij b, heare < 1573 

ig shed, but gold embroydmg bynds h . rtcr>t! , 

ussf.r Hush. xvii. (1878) 37 Fo ! the steeps 
nme vp their docks. xySS Johnson, D b^isc-Go’^ 
le tail, which remains alter docking. (d 

l range Survivals v. 112 [To] prevent, .the 

fl? [CDo '“f The act ofcuhf^off; ^ 

ti°n.Oh. . Th '^f 


1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 133 
ck of one member forces the bloucl. y-g . 

•cl., Dock, Docking, in law, a means or 
tting off an estate tail. e 

Doci (dplO, sb? f alse ibC’.kc. 


dock. [Found early in 16th a, 
a. docke, inod.Hu. dok. From Vu . ■ 
s passed into other lnngs., Vs. doe , 
ad.Ger. dock, docke, mod.F. dock, .n > 6,9 
tenor origin uncertain. 

t has been variously compared i 1* 

, pool, Norw. dekk hollow, Jow gro » c[ext, i- 
ch, canal (Du Cange). Gr. box*} rcC 5 P,_ rf i * . . 

Slier ; also Grimm, and Di« ^ '*• ^ j , v Mch a ^ I* 

• 1 . The bed (in the sand or oorc) in wn j 

s dry at low water ; the hollow m d* 
ng in the sand. Obs. • 

513 Douclas Allied X. vi. '“yljArW 


sell a dok. 1*- ' " 

rth thy warrant in docks oure > Stair.* ni , 
ducere cla:um\. '‘u C"; g u |? 


A. wet docke is any place wii e * , > 1 fe 

the o?c out of the tide? way.^ h j,;-!, 

X633.T. James ia t>« ^ 


r,-„ in 

ost fourc foot. 


lourc 1001. . , __ bitrn 

cx. (Apparently) A creek or 
r)s may lie on the ooze nr 
ording to the tide. Obs. 


tj.V 

or ride a« sc -“' 



DOCK. 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 53 Robyn Huddes Bay, a Dole or 
Bosom of a Mile yn lenghth. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1656) 536 When he had taken them [the pyrates ships] he 
brought them all into a Dock. 

f 3 . A trench, canal, or artificial inlet, to admit 
a boat, etc. Obs. 

(Sense in first quot. doubtful.) 

1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham) 45 A chest bored full 
of holes . . placed in a dock prepared for it . . Herein were fish 
kept. 1648 Gage West Ind. 40 The Dock or Trench being 
thus finished, the Vergantines were calked. 1710 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. ix, I . . resolv’d to cut a Dock, or Canal, to bring 
the Water up to the Canoe. 

4 . An artificial basin excavated, built round with 
masonry, and fitted with flood-gates, into which 
ships are received for purposes of loading and un- 
loading or for repair. 

Dry or graying dock, a narrow basin into which a single 
vessel is received, and from which the water is then pumped 
or let out, leaving the vessel dry for the purpose of repair. 
(Sometimes also used for building ships.) Wet dock , a large 
water-tight enclosure in which the water is maintained at 
the levels of high tide, so that vessels remain constantly 
afloat in it. Floating dock, a large floating structure that 
can be used like a dry dock. 

1552 Huloet, Docke where shippes be Iayed vp and made, 
naualc 1569 Stocker tr. Died. Sic. n. xxiv. 76 Antigone 
..likewise caused iii mightie Docks to be cut out to build 
the sayd shippes in. . 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Astillcro, 
a dockejo build ships in, nan ale. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. i. 1 A Docke is a great pit or creeke by a harbour side 
. .with two great floud-gates built so stronge and close, that 
the Docke may be dry till the ship be built or repaired, .and 
this is called a dry Docke. 1661-2 Pepys Diary 25 Jan., 
Sir N. Crisp’s project of making. .about Deptford.. a wett- j 
dock to hold 200 sail of ships. 1758 Descr. Thames 268 ; 
Docks are small Harbours cut into the Land. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. iii. 344 Her endless docks, quays, 
and warehouses are among the wonders of the world. 1868 
Daily News 2 Sept., Mr. Campbell's, .plan of an iron float- 
ing dry dock. 

Jig. 1642 Milton Apol. Sntect. viii. (1851) 297 He must cut j 
out large docks and creeks into his text to unlade the foolish 1 
frigate of his unseasonable autorities. 

5 . (Often pi.) a. A range bf dock-basins (sense 4) 
together with the adjoining wharfs, warehouses and 
offices ( commercial docks), b. The whole establish- i 
ment of similar basins and adjoining work-shops, ! 
etc., concerned with the building, outfit, and repair 
of ships; a dockyard {naval docks). 

1703 Lotid. Gaz. No. 3912/2 Timber .. for the use of her 
Majesty’s Dock at Plimouth. 1770 Wesley frnl. 12 Oct., 

I walked round the Dock [at Portsmouth], much larger than 
any other in England. 1848 Dickens Dombcy ix, Captain 
Cuttle lived .. near the India Docks. 1875 Jowett Plato 
III. 698 The docks were full of triremes and naval stores. 

6. Railways . An enclosure in a platform into 
which a single line of rails runs and terminates. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as dock-boot , -constable^ 
-head, - house , - labourer , -man, -side, - sill , -space, 
-trade, -warehouse, etc. ; also dock-company, the 
company or corporate body owning a dock ; dock- 
charges, dock-dues, charges made for the use of a 
dock; dock-master, the superintendent or man- 
ager of a dock ; dock-port, a port that has a (naval) 
dock ; dock-rent, the charge made for warehous- 
ing goods in a dock; f dock-silver («&.), dock- 
dues; dock-walloper ( Cf.S .), a casual labourer 
engaged at docks and wharfs; dock-warrant, 
a certificate given to the owner of goods warehoused 
in a dock. Also Dockyard. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 10 Sea Boots, *Dock Boots. 
1B91 Daily News 28 Dec. 3/6 The deceased .. was seen safely 
aboard the vessel by a *dock constable. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 44/2 Amount of *Dock Dues. 1880 Times 17 Dec. 
5/6 The Hartlepool.. in entering dock struck the *dockhead. 
x66i Pepys Diary to Apr., In the morning, to see the 
^Dock-houses. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 59 *Dock- 
labourers..are simply strong men without any particular 
skill. 1755 B. Martin Misc. Corr. Oct. 171 Orders . . that 
he should .. form the *Dockmen into a Regiment. 1736 in I 
Picton Vpool Mimic. Rec. (1886) II. 146 Mr. Steers the 
*Dockmaster. 1758 M.P.'s Let. on R. N. 42 Wages may be 
paid.. at any *Dock-Port. 1887 Times 25 Aug. 4/5 [They] 
arrived at the * dockside. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 174 
The *dock sill is 3 feet 6 inches above low water-mark. 
164.x Stirling Charters (1884) 151 (Jam. Suppl.) Heavin 
silver et *dock silver. 2860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. ., *Dock 
walloper, a loafer that hangs about the wharves. New ; 
York. 1879 Lumbermans Gaz. 15 Oct., Dockwollopers are ! 
paid 40 to 45 cents an hour. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 
207 The holder of a ^dock-warrant has a prima-facie claim j 
to the . . hogsheads of sugar, or other packages named 
thereon. 

Dock (dflk), sbA [The same word as FI. dok 
rabbit-hutch, fowl-pen, cage ; < Docke = keuie, renne / ; 
i.e, cage, fowl-pen, fowl-run (Kilian). In Eng. prob. i 
at first a word of rogues’ cant. 

Used by Warner and Ben Jonson 1586-1610; but an un- j 
known word to Jonson’s editors, Whatley 1756, Gifford 1816. j 
Absent from the 18th c. dictionaries, and from Todd, 
Webster 1828, Richardson; and after 2610, known to us 
only in Bail-dock, till the 19th c., in which it has become , 
familiar, largely through the writings of Dickens.] ^ 

The enclosure in a criminal court in which the i 
prisoner is placed at his trial: it was formerly j 
filled with the prisoners whose trial was put down j 
for the day. Cf. Bail-dock. 

X5S6 Warner A lb. Eng. itu xviii, Sterne Minos and grim j 
Radymant discend their duskie roomes, The docke was also 
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Cleare of Gosts, adiom’d to after-doomes. x6xo B. Jonson 
Alch. v. iv, Here will be officers, presently; bethinke you, 
Of some course sodainely to scape the dock : For thether 
you'll come else. 1824 Ann. Reg. LXVI. 40 The prisoner, 
after receiving the congratulations of several of his friends, 
bowed, and retired from the dock. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xliii, A dirty frowsy room, .with a dock for the prisoners on 
the left hand. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Bxfer. xliii. 396 
[He] had to appear and surrender into the dock. 

. attrib. 1838 Dickens O. 7 wist xliii, A jailer stood reclin- 
ing against the dock-rail. 

Dock (dpk), vA [f. Dock sb. 2 ] 

1 . traits. To cut short in some part, esp. in the 
tail, hair, or similar appendage ; to curtail. 

c 1386 Chaucer /Vu/. 590 His tope was doked lyk a preest 
bifom. 1408 Will of de Brugge (Somerset Ho.), Equum 
meum nigrum dokkede. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 125/2 Dockyd 
by tayle, decaudatus. 1564 Becon Early Whs. Gen. 
Pref. (1843) 7 Admitting him unto the ministry., without 
docking, greasing, shaving. 3673 E. Brown Acc. Trav. 72 
They have very good Horses .. but they never dock them, 
but their tayls grow out at length. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison {1781) I. xxxvi. 256 His horses are not docked : 
their tails are only tied up. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 60 
He related.. his docking a defaulter in payment.. He .. cut 
off his long hair close to the scalp. 

b. spec. To shorten (the tail of a horse, dog, etc.) 
by cutting off one or more of the extreme caudal 
vertebne. Also absol. 

1419 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 78 note, Y wolde breke his 
Sege, and make hem of Room dokke hys tayle. 1530 Palsgr. 
523^2 Docke your horse tayle, and make hym acourtault. 
1778 Johnson 3 Apr. in Boszvett, His tail then must be docked. 
That was the mark of Alcibiades’s dog. 3802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog.^ (1813) I. 494 The barbarous custom of docking 
the tails, .is in this country very prevalent. 3876 Miss Cary 
Country Life 189 I’m a going to. .learn to nick and dock. 

2 . trails/, and fg. To ent short or abridge by 
| taking away a part ; to lessen, curtail, subject to 

limitation in some respect; to deprive, divest of 
(J 4 from ) some part or appendage. 

£1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 180 pei docken Goddis word, 
and tateren it hi fier rimes, c 3422 Hoccleve Jcrcslaus' 
Wife 541 If thow fynde j>at I gabbe, Of my promesse thanne 
dokke_ me. 3693 W. Freke Set. Ess.xix. 309 Docking it 
[learning] from its superfluous Pedantry. 1771 T. Jeffer- 
son Lett. Writ. 1892 I. 387 Dock the invoiceof such articles 
as . . I may- get in the country. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 
1374 Dock, by the million, of its friendly joints, The electoral 
body short. 1889 Spectator 26 Oct., Wages .. will be pretty 
sharply docked by rent. 1892 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) 
LV. 335/1 A participial adjective docked of its termination. 

3 . To cut away, cut off; also =Dag v . 1 3. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 430 pei wolden teche sum & sum 
hide & docke sum [of God’s law]. 1855 Thackeray New- 
comes II. 45, I see you have shaven the mustachios off . . I 
thought I had best dock them. 1888 Elworthy W. 
Somerset Word-bk., Dock , to cut off the wool clotted with 
dung from around a sheep’s tail. 

4 . Law. To dock the entail : to cut off or put an 
end to the entail ; to break the prescribed line of 
succession to an estate ; alsoy£f. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. <5- Uses Com. Law (1635) 47 These 
notable Statutes.. do dock intailes. 3723 Steele Consc. 
Lovers hi, He could not dock the entail. 1854 Lowell 
frill, in Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 124 A poor relation whose 
right in the entail of home traditions has been docked by 
revolution. 

Hence Do'cking , vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

3727-51 [see Dock sb? 7]. 3741 Compi '. Earn. Piece in. 449 
So many Horses die with Docking. 1865 Youatt Horse 
xxii. (1872) 466 The veterinary surgeon with his docking- 
machine cuts through the tail at one stroke. 

Dock (d^k), v 2 [f. Dock j5.3] 

+ 1 . traits. To bring or put (a ship) into station 
or anchorage in a roadstead, etc. Obs. 

2514 Barclay Cyt. <J- Uplondyshm. (Percy SocA 29 Now 
are they..sparcled abrode, Lyke wyse as shyppes be docked 
in a rode. 26x5 Trade's liter, in Hart. Misc. (Math.) III. 
296 Two more [ships] are docked up there, as pinnaces, to 
trade up and down. 

+ 2 . To bring or put (a vessel) ashore where it 
may rest in the ooze, or in some trench, or creek : 
cf. Dock sbA 1. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. i. 27 And see my wealthy 
Andrew dockt [early edd. docks] in sand. 16*7, 2633 [see 
Dock sb. 3 x]. 1669 Sturm y Mariner's Mag. v. 81 To weigh 
Ship . . that hath not lain too long, and docked it self in 
Oaze. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins xv, When I had docked 
my boat, I would accompany her. [Cf. xii, I sought for a 
convenient place to stow my boat in. .Having pitched upon 
a swampy place. . I soon cut a trench from thejake.] 

3 . To take, bring, or receive (a ship) into a dock 
(in the modern sense) ; cf. Dock sbA 4. 

1600 Pory tr, Leo's Africa 11. 376 Arsenals, or places for 
the building, repairing, docking, and harbouring of. .gallies. 
1662 Pepys Diaty ax July, We.. saw the manner and 
trouble of docking such a ship. 2795 Hull Advertiser 
3 Oct. 1/4 A grand dock -yard, .sufficient to dock and re-fit 
30 sail of the line. xB6i Sat. Rev. 24 Dec. 608 A British 
man-of-war was lying there waiting to be docked, 
b. intr. (for refl.) To come into dock. 

1892 Daily Neivs 4 Nov. 3/1 Water, .must he pumped out 
before she can dock. 

4 . traits. To furnish or lay out with docks. 

1757 W. Smith Hist. New York 187 The Ships lie off in 
the Roads, on the East Side of the Town, which is docked 
out. i86x Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 615 The cutting of the .. 
Caledonian Canal, the docking of London ayd Liverpool. 

Hence Decking vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 28 Their Ransacking?, 
Groundings, Dockings, and Repairings. 1799 Nelson 12 
Sept, in Nicolas Visp. (1845) IV. it The Seahorse, .requires 


docking. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 284/1 [SheJ carried the 
usual docking signal of two bright lights aft. 

Dock, v.z Bisctiit-mahing. [Origin unknown.] 
irons. To pierce (a biscuit) with holes. 

1840 [Remembered as the term in regular use. G. Palmer.] 
1875 Urc's Diet. Arts I. 343 The biscuit was then docked, 
that is, pierced with holes byyin instrument adapted to the 
purpose. Ibid. 346 A stamping and docking frame . . The 
stamps or cutters in the frame being internally provided 
with prongs, .dock the cakes, or cut pieces, with a series of 
holes, for the subsequent escape of the moisture, which, but 
for these vents, would distort and spoil the cake or biscuit 
when put in the oven. 

Dock, vA noitce-wd. [f. Dock sbA’] Ira ns. To 
place (a prisoner) in the dock. 

1895 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 2/3 They [jury] did so on 
Saturday at Riom, when and where a lady was docked for 
disposal. 

Dockage (dp-ked^). [f. Dock sbA + -age.] 
a. Charges made for the use of docks, b. Docks 
collectively; dock accommodation, c. The berth- 
ing of vessels in docks. 

1708 Deed y Apr. in New Engld. Hist. Gen. Reg. (1879) 
402 The privilidge of Dockage and Wharffage. 2788 Clark* 
son Intpol. Slave Tr, 121 These vessels pay their dockage. 
1864 Daily Tel. 3 May. With regard to the dockage of the 
iron fleet. 1893 Critic (U. S.) 25 Mar. 186/1 An interesting 
study [in water-colour] of dockage in New Orleans. 

Do’ckage 2 . [f. Dock vA + -age.] The action 
of docking ; deduction. 

1886 Philad. Times 20 Mar. (Cent.), I do not find, .in the 
time-book a single instance of dockage. 1887 Cottlemp. Rezr. 
May 699 Dishonest dockage for dirt and chaff. 

Docked (d^kt),///. a A [f. Docks/. 1 + -ed 1 .] 
Cut short, curtailed ; with short or shortened tail. 

1408 [see Dock vA i]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 225/2 Dockyd, 
lessyd or obryggyd, abbreviatus. 2830 Carlyle Richter 
Misc. (1872) III. 26 Besides the docked cue, he had shirts 
a la Hamlet. 2861 Sala Dutch Piet. xii. 387 A grey horse, 
with a docked military tail. 

Docked, ppl> a . 2 [f. Dock sb . 2 3 + -ed 2 .] 

Having buttocks ; in strong-docked , 1 that has strong 
Reins and Sinews, lusty, stout* (Phillips 1706). 

a 2652 Brome Nczu. Acad. 11. i. She’s a tight strong dock’t 
Tit. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 12. 3/1 A Strong dock’d 
Bucksome Quean. 

Docken (d/7*k’n). Sc, and north . dial. Also 5 
doken, -an, 8 dockan, 9 docking, [app. repr. 
OE. doccati, early ME. *dokkeit , pi. and inflected 
form of docce, Dock sbA~\ =Dock sb . 1 1. 

1423 Jas. I ICingis Q. cix, Als like 3e bene, as .. doken to 
the fresche dayesye. 1483 Qath. Augl. 103/r A Dokan, 
paradilla. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 184 Gam.’, ‘ I wo’d be 
very loth And scant of cloth, To sole my hose with dockans.’ 
The return of a haughty maid to them that tell her of an un- 
worthy suitor. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 21 Wad 
ye compare ye’r sell to me, A docken till a tansie?. 1863 
Robson Bards of Tyne 138 Amang these green dockings, 
b. attrib. Of or like a dock-leaf; dock-like. 

2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tourx liv. 245 His great 
red docken ears. 

Docker 1 (d^*kai). [f. Dock j£.3 + -er 1 .] 

1 . A dweller in or near a dock ; spec, an inhabit- 
ant of Devonport, formerly Plymouth Dock. 

2762 Johnson in Boswell Life Visit Devonsh., I am against 
the Dockers : I am a Piymouth-man. 2870 R. N. Worth 
Hist. Devonport ix. 100 The oldest living Docker. 

2 . A labourer in the docks. 

2887 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept 2/2 A trade union for dockers. 
1880 Times ji Dec. 9/3 Gross intimidation during the 
dockers’ strike. 

Doxker [f. Dock vA and 3 + -er *.] 

1 . One who docks the tails of horses, etc. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 263 Croppers, dockers, 
nickers and trimmers. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons <J- W. 
iii, You.. mane-and-tail docker. 

2 . A stamp used for ‘ docking ’ or perforating the 
dough for biscuits. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Do’cker 3 . [f. Dock sbA + -eu 1 .] (See quot.) 

2892 Pall Mall G. 28 Jan. 6/1 Dock cases, * dockers as 
they are called — cases in which you are retained by the 
prisoner in the dock. 

Docket (d/^ket), sbA Also 5 doket, 5-9 dog- 
get(t, 6-8 docqLuett, 6-9 doequet. [Found since 
15th c. : derivation and original sense obscure. 

It has been suggested to be a derivative of Dock v.K the 
suffix being cither the dim. -et (cf. Pocket), or a yar. of the 
-ed of pa. pple. But neither view is free from senous objec- 
tions.] 


1 . (?) Obs. 

1460 7 'owneley My si. (Surtees) 3x3 May he dug hym 
!oket, A kodpese like a pokett. 

2 . A brief, summarized Statement; an abs^act 

abridgement ; a digest, minute. Obs. exc. lit si. 
1483 Liber Nigeria Househ. Ord.25 Lett alwey be 
lembered to make in the kmges doggettes 
1 recessit as often as it pleseth thc King the pnnee to 
ne or coe. 2 526 Ibid. 229 The Clerke of the Green Cloth 
ilf.?ingrosse and cast upall .he 

: House., and the same, soecast up., enter in the Parch 

nt doequett, called the Maine Docquet. Hid. -^4 The 
rk ofX Spicery. .do* <Mj ‘ ^ 1 ^ ^ °' 
auets of the expence of his office. 1555 Act - <r 3 1 *» 

rrve. 6 That every person, .auctonsed to.. pun-eye any 
*fes, Wethers, Lambes [etc.]. .shall make a Docket or 
efe in writing • • conteymng nil & '!’'7 

■there, Lambes [etc.] 1641 /Vrn.-rl * la Uy uCDockrt 
little peece of pnper or parchment written, that con- 
leth in it the effect ofa greater writing. 1643 in Uarentiou 
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Hist. Reb. vu. § 347 Several proportions of arms mentioned 
in a docquet then sent inclosed in our said letters. 1858 
Doran Crt. Fools 219 The warrant, .may have been pre- 
served, and probably also a docket or short minute of it. 

3 . spec . The abstract of the contents of a pro- 
posed Letter-patent, written upon the King’s bill 
which authorized the preparation of such letter for 
the Great Seal, and also copied into a Register or 
Docket-book. 

1552 in St. Papers , Domestic (MS.), Docquets I. [King’s 
Bills endorsed 1 Docquet 2576 Ibid., A docquet of the 
contents of her ma' u * lettres patentes graunted thexvth of 
June. 1580, 1590 Ibid. 1660 Pepys Diary 13 July, My 
patent .. being done, we carried it .. to Mr. Beale for a 
Dockelt. 1662-3 Ibid . 28 Feb., I did see the docguet by which 
Sir W. Pen is made the Comptroller’s assistant. 1686 
Evelyn Diary 12 Mar., A docquet was to be seal’d import- 
ing a lease of 21 yeares to one Hall. Ibid. $ May, We 
should be requir’d to passe a doquett dispensing with Dr. 
Obadiah Walker and four more., to hold their masterships, 
fellowships, and ernes. ^1837 W.H. Black Docquets of Lett. 
Pat. Chas. /, 1643-6 (Reed. Commiss., unpubl.) Pref. vii, 
The Docquet books, .present in the form of a Register or 
Journal short abstracts of all instruments that were prepared 
for the great seal in the offices to which they respectively ; 
belong. 

4 . Law. A memorandum or register of legal 
judgements. 

1668-9 Pepys Diary 12 Mar. (1879) VI. 20 To the Crowne 
Office, where we . . did take short notes of the dockets. 
1687 Dr. Hedges in Magd. Coll. <5- Jas. II (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) 204 The Steward ask’d for a docket of y* fines. 1692 
Act 4 Will. § Mary c. 20 § 1 Every Clerk of the Doggets 
of the Court of Kings Bench, .shall, .put into an Alpha- 
betical Doggett by the Defendants names a particular of 
nil Judgments for Debt. xKoqToyiiMisLaiu Did. s.x. Docket 
or Dogget, When rolls of judgments are brought into C. B. 
they are docketted, and entered on the docket of that term ; 
so that upon any occasion you may soon find out a judg- 
ment, by searching these dockets, if you know the attorney’s 
name. Ibid. s. v. Judgment, By rule of Michaelmas, 42 
Geo. 3 (2 East. 136) no Judgment can be signed upon any 
warrant authorising any attorney to confess Judgment, 
without such warrant of attorney being delivered to and 
filed by the Clerk of the Dockets ; who is ordered to file the 
warrants in the order in which they are received. 

5 . Law. A list of causes for trial, or of names 
of persons having causes pending. Hence phr. 
On the docket. (U.S.) 

1790 Dallas^ wrr. La-.vRcp. 1 . 382 The pica entered an the 
docquet. t8oa Addison Amer. Law Rep. 14 Only one cause 
appeared on the docquet. _ 1828 Webster, Docket , . .3. An 
alphabetical list of cases in a court, or a catalogue of the 
names of the parties who have suits depending in a court. 
In some of the States, this is the principal or only use of the 
word. 2864 Ibid. s.v,, On the docket, in hand; under con- 
sideration ; in process of execution or performance. (Colloq.) 

+ 6. In phr. To strike a docket : see quots. Obs. 
1809 R. Lanceord Introd. Trade 115 The person has 
subjected himself to being a bankrupt : if so, he is made 
one, which is termed striking a docket. 1823 Crabb T echnol. 
Diet. s.v,, ‘To strike a docket’ is said of a creditor who 
gives bond to the Lord Chancellor, proving his debtor to be 
a bankrupt in consequence of which a commission of 
bankruptcy is taken out against him. 2835 Hood Dead 
Rolbery i, Of all the causes that induce mankind To strike 
against themselves a mortal docket. 2848 Wharton Law 
Lex., Docket or Dogged. . the entry made by the secretary 
of bankrupts, when a petitioning creditor’s affidavit of debt 
is lodged with him for the purpose of issuing a fiat in 
bankruptcy, technically called ‘striking a docket’. 2852 
Thackeray Esmond m. iv, Esmond .. having fairly struck 
his docket in this love transaction determined to put a 
cheerful face on his bankruptcy. 

7 . An endorsement on a letter or other document, 
briefly indicating its contents or subject ; a label 
affixed for a similar purpose ; a written direction, 
a ticket. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Docket, a little Bill ty’d to 
Goods or Wares, and directed to the Person and Place they 
arc to be sent to. 1839 Lady Granville Lett. 11 Feb. (2894) 

* * u ma y find your deligbtfuf tour safe in red tape 

and 1 docket. 2840 Hood Up Rhine 76 Tourists. .Provided 
wjth passport, that requisite docket. 1883 I. Taylor 
Alphabet I. 25 3 Onjhe outer edge of these tablets a docket 
is occasionally inscribed., containing a brief reference to the 
contems, evidently for the purpose of enabling the keeper 
ol the records to find any particular document. 2836 Cheshire 
Oloss., Docke., hatting term. The wage ticket of workpeople, 
a. a. A warrant from the Custom House on 
entering goods, certifying the payment of the 
duty. 0. A form of certificate giving particulars 
of the bales, marks, ship’s name, etc., of cotton 
sold for future delivery, the presentation of which 
at the Cotton Clearing-house entitles the presenter 
to obtain a delivery order. 

The dockets show the amount of cotton tendered on each 
Tendering Day at the Clearing House. When the same 
‘ form is used on a second Tendering Day, it is called a 
1 ,’tter.docket. 

271* Swift Jrvl.to Stella 13 Mar., He dreams of nothing 
but cockcts,and dockets, and drawbacks and other jargon, 
words of the custom-house. 2837 Times 27 Aug. 12/6 
(Cotton Market) The tenders were 2,200 bales of which 100 
(were] letter dockets. 

0 . at t rib. and Comb., as docket-loch (sec sense a), 
-rolls, - warrant . 

m *643 St. Trials, Abp. Laud 13 Mar., For Worcester, there 
U no proof but the Docket -liook. 1659 Rvsmv. Hist. Coll. 
L 637 Dicre were then entred in the Docket Book, several 
Conge D’cslicrs and Royal assents for Dr. May to be Bishop 
of Bath and Wells [etc). 2690 J. Palmer in Andros Tracts 
I. 34 As appears by the Dog get* Book of the Council. 2762- 
71 H. Walpole Virtues A need. Paint. (1786) 11 . 12, I 


found the minute of the docquet warrant for this among the 
Conway papers. 1888 W. Rye Records «$- Rec. Search . 48 
note , Calendars and indexes of the Docket Rolls of the 
Common Pleas. Ibid. Index, Doggett or Docket Books 
(indexes to Common Law Judgment Rolls), 

d* Do’cket, sbf Obs. ? = Dock jA 2 r. 

<•2590 Greene Jas. IV, Wks. (Rtldg.) 193 Properties of 
& lion, a broad breast, a. stiff docket. 

Do’cket, v. [f. Docket 
f 1. trans . To furnish or inscribe with a docket. 
1615 Bacon Let . to King 12 Aug. in Rawley Rcsuscitatio 
(1657) Your Majesty shall shortly receive the Bill, for the 
Incorporation of the New Company : together with a Bill, 
for the Privy Seal, being a Dependancy thereof. For this 
Morning I subscribed, and docketted them both. 1621 Ld.- 
Keeper Williams in Fort esc. Papers (Camden) 269 , 1 could 
not all yesterday get the Clarke of the Signet to docquet the 
same. 1833 Act 3 # 4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 69 The Lists of 
Occupiers, .or a Copy thereof doyqueted and signed by the 
Preses of any Meeting of the said Commissioners. 

2 . Law. To make an abstract of (judgements, 
etc.) and enter them in a list or index. 

1692 Act 4 Will. <5- Maty c. co § 2 No Judgment not 
doggetted and entred in the Bookes . . shall affect any 
Landes or Tenementes as to Purchasers or^ Mortgagees. 
1809 Tomlins Law Did. s. v. Judgment , Which Judgment 
. .is. .binding; provided the same.. be regularly docketed; 
that is, abstracted and entered in a book 1818 Cruise 
Digest II. 58 It is said by Sir J. Jekylk that judgements 
cannot be docketed after the time mentioned in. the act. 
1868 Act 31 <5- 32 Viet. c. ioi § 22 Such assignation..may 
not have been doequeted with reference to such warrant. 

3 . To endorse (a letter or document) with a short 
note of its contents, writer, date, or the like. 

2750 Chesterf. Let. 5 Feb. (1870) 275 Whatever letters 
and papers you keep, docket and tie them up in their 
respective classes so that you may instantly have recourse 
to any one. 2779 Franklin Lett. Wks. 2889 VI. 328 Re- 
turning immediately all the others, docketed and catalogued, 
as you please. 1851 Ord. fy Regut. R. Engineers ii. 4 These 
. .official Returns, are to be properly docketed and addressed 
on the back. 2887 T. A. Trollope What I remember I. xi. 
229 Letters, .carefully docketed with the date by my father, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics ix. i. (2860) II. 117 Every 
emotion was methodically docketed ; every yearning of the 
heart minutely catalogued. 2883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst 
Cream Leicestersh. 244 The Season that is now filed and 
docketed with the past. 1894 Sala Loud, up to Date xx. 
300 Plans, .docketed, and consigned to their proper imagin- 
ary pigeon-holes. 

Hence Do'cketed ppl. a ., Dcrcketing vbl. sb. 
3810 Lady Granville Lett. 29 Aug. (2894) I. 11 Having 
embarked me at last in a regular docketted correspondence. 
2865 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. VII.xvh. viii, 86 In this docketing 
it lay, sealed for many years. 2866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 
1. 152 A set of docketed papers, tied up with red tape. 
Docking-iron = dock-iron ; see Dock sb. I 4. 
1730 W. Curtis Flora Land. jii. 22 For its [dock’s) 
destruction an instrument called a Docking Iron has been 
invented. 

Docfcize (d/ikaiz), v. [f. Dock sb$ + -ize.] 
trans. To transform (a river) into a range of docks. 
Hence Do ckized ppl . a., Do*ckizing vbl. sb. 

1877 A. Forrow Thames 4 * its Docks 61 Could the good 
people of Bristol be induced to dockise that very erratic 
stream. 2881 Nature XXIV. 17 The process called ‘dock- 
ising ’, or damming a river at its mouth. 2891 Pall If fall G. 
2 Dec. 5/9 The proposed ‘dockized’ portion. 

So Dockization, conversion into docks. 

2803 De Ridder (title) Dockization v. docks. Letter .. to 
the Mayor.. of Bristol. 2805 Chamb. Jrnl. 240 The dock- 
isation scheme.. a proposal to construct a dam across the 
mouth of the Avon. 

Dock-tail, <z.=next. 

2785 Criticisms on Rolliad xvii, May thy dock-tail pair 
Unharm’d convey thee with sure-footed care. 
Do’ck-tailed, ppl. a. [f, stem of Dock v . 1 + 
Tailed.] Having its tail docked or cut short. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1.200 That still wretcheder 
apology for a coat, a dock-tailed jacket. 2852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 189 A dock-tailed waggon horse. 

Dockyard ;dp-k,yiid). [f. Dock sb? + Yakd.) 
A more or less spacious enclosure, adjoining the 
sea or a river, in which ships are built and repaired, 
and all kinds of ships’ stores are prepared or 
brought together; esp. in English use, applied to 
the Government establishments of this character 
for the use of the navy, in U.S. called navy-yards. 

1704 Land. Gaz. 4080/3 [He] landed at the Dock-Yard at 
Black wall. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 32 Peter 
the Great, .worked with a hatchet among the carpenters in 
our dock-yards. 2840 Thirlivall Greece VII. 297 Three 
dockyards were speedily established in Phoenicia. 
aitrib. <12822 Kf.ats Robin Hood 44 AH his oaks, Fall’n 
1 beneath the dock-yard strokes. Have rotted on the briny 
! seas. 2833 Marryat P. Simple xi, The dock-yard boat 
with all the pay clerks and (he cashier, .came. 

Docoglossate (dfkagl/rsa), a. Zoo!. [[. 
mod.L. Docoglossa (f. Gr. bonus balk, bar + yXwooa 
tongue) + -ATE-.] Of or pertaining to the Doco- 
gtossa, a group of gastropod molluscs having 
transverse rows of beam-like teeth on the linpual 
ribbon. 

1884 T. Gill in Scier.ce IV. 335 The docoglossate Gastro- 
poda. 

Docquet(t, obs. form of Docket. 
t Doct, a. Obs. rare — *. [ad. L. doct-us, pa. pplc. 
of dee? re to teach.] beamed. 

. 1 . 7 °?.^f° TTI:U3c Rahclaii (1737) V. 333 Doct Verbocination 
is imbib d. 


Doeti’loquent, a. Obs. ran-*. [f.L 
learned + loquent-cm , pr. pple. of Joqui to speak- 
cf. L. doctilcquus.'] ‘ That speaks learnedly ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). So Docti-loquons , 
‘ speaking learnedly ’ (Bailey vol. II. 172;). 
Doctor (dp-ktor), sb. Forms : 4-7 doctor, 
(4-5 -ur,'-oure, 5 doktor), 7- doctor, [a. Of 
doctor (- itr , -cur, -cur), ad. L. doctor, -bran teacher 
agent-n. from docere to teach.] 

1 . A teacher, instructor; one who gives instrec- 
tion in some branch of knowledge, or incnlcatss 
opinions or principles. (Const, of.) Now ran. 

1387 Trevisa 11 irden (Rolls) II. 43 Seynt Austyn 1 -fa:: 
doctour [ —prothodoclor j of Englischemen. 2483 C.uctcx 
Chas. Gt. 1 Saynt Poul, doctour of verite. 2548 Uduli, «c. 
Erasvt , Par. Matt. i. 20 The heauenly doctour Christ 
Jesus. 2557 N. T. (Genev.) Matt. xxiiL to He not called 
Doctors, for ther is but one your Doctor, and he is Christ. 
2665 Phil. Trans. I. 73 One of the most zealous DoCcn 
of the contrary Opinion. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 32 TTiot 
new Doctors of the rights of men. 1864 J. H. Neivm vsA/:L 
App. 77 St. Augustine, .is the doctor cf the great and com- 
mon view that all untruths are lies. 

fb. spec. (Sc.) An assistant-master in a school. 

2630 Burgh Reeds. Perth in Grant Burgh Sch. Sect. h;. 
2640 Burgh Reeds. Edin. ibid. 147 For the tryeli cf the 
maister and doctors in teatching. 1693 Sibbald Atitdi?'. 
(1834) 129 Mr. Heugh Wallace was master. Mr. Fr.rcrt 
Cockburn, Mr. Samuel Macorn and Mr. John Wondlw 
were doctors of the [Edinburgh High] school. 

2 . One who, by reason of his skill in any branch 
of knowledge, is competent to teach it, orwhos; 
attainments entitle him to express an authori- 
tative opinion ; an eminently learned man. ord. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 12577 heading (Fairf.), lhesus dhpetri 
wijj pe doctours. c 1391 Chaucer Astrel. Prol., An intro- 
ductory aftur the statutz of owre doctours. la j^co Merit 
Artlt. 145 Dukes and duspers and doctours noble. 
More Picus Wks. 3/1 He scrupulously sought out all 
famous doctours of bis time. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathm. 1 
Who shall decide, when Doctors disagree? 1841-4 Kmesso* 
Ess., Intellect Wks. (Bolffi) I. 135 The wisest doct.r » 
gravelled by the inquisitiveness of a child. 

* 1 * b. iransf. One who is eminently skilled in 2 
particular art or craft. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V (an. 10)82 This kyn5--n 
cial affaires a very doctor. 2602 Rowlands Gretr.es ow. 
He indeed was a doctor in his arte [of Cutpurses]. 

3 . spec, applied to: a. Tht Doctors of the Courty 

certain early ‘fathers’ distinguished by their emi- 
nent learning, so as to have been teachers not on f 
in the Church, but of the Church, and hyt *t 
heroic sanctity; esp. in the Western Church, - 
four, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Gregop (* 
named in the canon law), and, in the 
Church, the four, Athanasius, p re ?° r L r 

Nazianzum, and Cbrysostpm. b. The ca & 
Schoolmen of mediaeval philosophy. 

*303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11007 Seynt OrcK)^ 
tellej> mo hymself a lone pan alle |>e r 

2362 Lang l. P. PI. A. xr. 294 pe dou^uest doctour^u.^ 
pe olde and hiseste of he foure. a 144° f tr £ ix- 
Austyn and Gregory, Jerome and Ambrose . . t ». 

torus. 2552 Abp. h ^! ,ltont 
doctours apprevit be the auctonte of hm> urx.- . 

Ambrose. . dhrisosto me. 2788 Re.d 

97 The Scholastic Doctors, .tortured . .the nio<m s) t . 

2855 Milman Lat.Chr, xiv. 

assumed the splendid titles of the Angelico * , jj 3 v s i, 

the Irrefragable [Aquinas, Bonaventura, Alexanac 

4 . One who, in any faculty or branch 

has attained to the highest degree c ° ' 
Un i versi ty ; a title originally \ mpl vmg 


to teach such subject or subjects,J-~^ p r oficicncy 


"but nowjnete^ 

regarded as a certificate of the I 

therein. it ih ersi:it5 a,l ‘ 

The degree is now often conferred b) ' ' 
honorary compliment upon distinguish c , an( j 

divines, etc. : Doctor of Civil LawbyOxfom^i y 
Doctor of Laws by Cambridge, Du . y y p ' lYeri iU^ 
Divinity , Doctor of Philosophy, etc., l»> 0 f C3‘ ,fr ' 

Lambeth Doctor : one on whom the Arc ^ 

bury has conferred the degree. r c Vae5 a "“ v ' 

*377. Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 373 A 

dtuimtie maistres. a 2400-5°, Alexau 
dijt as a Doctour in drabland wfdjsi* S. s » |«r- * } 
agst. Trib. it. Wks. 1x70/1 Voit y hau . 567) 

long, and are doctor. 25S* T. V ul fa noi &&**’*. 
I heard ones a doctour of Diuimtie, win ... toclc 7 «- ir V 
in knowlege as he was in title- rhvskk. t-f h'. 

107 Many Medicasters, P rcl *”“ er J fa;. *2 } .i 

degree of Doctor abroad. A * Degree . 

Dr. Nic. Stagins.. was.. admitted 1 to . Rr. 
of Murick. X7IO Hearse Collect. 4 ■ rf * - 

(he Js only a Lambeth Hycjor) je 


by ere 

y. in. 


737 


To r 


higl — — - - 

Laws. 2843 Mi all in Non coy. «•- <— 

Albert a doctor of laws. (no" ‘ 

b. Prefixed, as title, t o - 

abbreviated Dr.), and in atWfC** *K " 

r.qnrteeO 7004 J» r ?' * }<r * 
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and hearty. 1882 Edna Lyall Donovan iii, Dr. Tremain 
was standing by the window. 1895 Ian Maclaren Auld 
Lang Syne n. v. 113 Doctor Davidson motioned to the Free 
Church minister to take his place at the head. 

f c. Doctor of the Chair : a professor in a uni- 
versity. ; cf. Chair sh. 6 . Ohs. 

a 1634 Randolph Muses' Looking-Glass 11. iv. Wks. (1875) 
213 Thou shalt be doctor o' th’ chair. 1659 Rushw. Hist . 
Coll . I. 62 A Sermon preached by Robert Abbot, Doctor of 
the Chair in Oxford.. 

5. Hence used with express or implied specifica- 
tion of : a. One who is proficient in knowledge of 
theology : a learned divine. 

a 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 148 pus Doctours 
han I-souht. 1377 [see 4]. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xii. 97 

For doctor he is yknowe And of scripture l>e skylful. 1550 
Bale Afol. 50 (R.) Y J best of your doctours in expownynge 
the Scriptures. 1680 Otway Orphan it. i, Thanking a surly 
Doctor for his Sermon. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 24.1 
He heard only the humming of the doctors as they served 
forth to congregations of poor men hungering for spiritual 
sustenance the draff of theological superstition. 

b. One who is proficient in knowledge of law. 

Till 1857 ban-isters practising in the Court of Arches were 
required to take the degree of doctor. For the honorary 
doctors of law, see 4. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xv. 238 fat conscience and cryst 
hath yknitte faste, pei vndon tt vnworthily ho doctours of 
lawe. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1024 Doctur of bothe 
lawes, beynge in science dlgne. 1588 J. Udall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 12 Why did you not rather take some doctour of the 
Arches? 1596 Shaks. MercJi. V. tv. i. 144 This Letter from 
Bellario doth commend A yongand Learned Doctor in our 
Court. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889* I. 23 With the gravity 
of a doctor expo«nding ecclesiastical law. 

6 . spec . A doctor of medicine ; jn popular cur- 
rent use, applied to any medical practitioner. 

[1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvm. 362 pe bitternesse pat pow 
hast orowe brouke it pi-seluen, pat art doctour of deth, 
drynke pat pow madest ! c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 41 1 Wip vs 
pere was a Doctur of Phesike.J f 2400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 
73 Of rasis auicen & gallon & of opere doctouris. 1598 
Siiaks. Merry IV. 111. i. 106 Shall I loose my Doctor? No : 
hee giues me the Potions and the Motions. 1699 Dryden 
Ep. to J. Dr Men 71 So liv’d our Sires, ere doctors learn’d 
to kill. 1725 Dn Foe Voy. round World (1840) 182 Our 
doctors themselves (so we call the surgeons at sea). 1783 
Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) 11, Veterinarius, a farrier, 
a horse doctor. 1872 Geo. Eliot M xddlem. xv, A common 
country doctor. 1884 Gilmour Mongols x8o They apply 
to the missionary in his capacity of doctor .. and. .want 
him only in so far as he is a doctor. 

b. fig. Applied humorously to any agent that 
gives or preserves health. • 

1660 Howell Parly 0/ Beasts 23 (D.) After those two, 
Doctor Diet and Doctor Quiet, Doctor Merriman isrequisit 
to preserve health. 1740 Hist. Jamaica ii. 21 The People 
here give it [the sea-breeze] the name of Doctor, and truly 
it deserves the Title. 1823 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1824) 55 
Each horseman gulped down a doctor, to counteract the 
effects of the raw morning air. 

7. transf. A name given to various mechanical 
appliances, usually for curing or removing defects, 
regulating, adjusting, or feeding. 

a. Calico-printing and Paper-making. A thin blade of 
metal used to remove superfluous colour, loose threads, dust, 
etc. from the cylinder (a calico-printing machine has a colour- 
doctor , a tint-doctor , and a cleaning-doctor ; see quots.). 
b. A tool used for soldering. C. An auxiliary steam-engine 
for feeding the boiler ; a donkey-engine. 

1796 Specif. Wild & Ridge's Patent No. 2134 (title), 
Manufacturing.. steel doctors for printers. 1833 J. Holland 
Mamif, Metal II. 316 A heated doctor, or soldering bit. 
1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 96 (Calico-printer) The 
polished surface is cleared by the scraper called the ‘ doctor ’. 
X874 Knight Diet. Mech., Doctor. . (Calico-printing) . . The 
cleaning-doctor, which wipes clean the surface of the roller. 
1875 lire's Diet. Arts I. 590 The lint-doctor, whose office it 
is to remove any fibres which may have come off the calico 
in the act of printing. Ibid. 603 The superfluous colour is. . 
wiped off by the colour doctors . . These doctors are thin 
blades of steel or brass, which are mounted in doctor-shears, 
or plates of metal screwed together with bolts. 

8 . A fish of the genus Acanthurus : also called 
doctor-fish and surgeon-fish : see quot. 1850 . 

1833 Penny CycL I. 68 The name of ‘ Doctors', by which 
they are well known to the English sailors and colonists. 
1834 M. G. Lewis Jml. W. Jnd. 50 Its name is the ‘ Doctor 
Fish', c 1850 Nat. Encycl. I. 97 Termed Doctors.. because 
they are armed on each side of the tail with a sharp move- 
able spine like a lancet, which they use with great effect. 

9. Angling . A kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1 880)341 The Doctor .. is 
a very general and deserved favourite. 1895 Daily News 
22 Aug. 6/2 With fine tackle and a very small Blue Doctor. 

10. Something used to * doctor * or adulterate 
food or drink ; e.g. a liquor mixed with inferior 
wine to make it more palatable, or with light- 
coloured wine (as sherry) to darken it ; hence, a 
name for brown sherry, (slang or colloq l) 

1770 C. Jenner Placid Man I. 84 The governor was as 
happy if he drank his Doctor next to a man who talked to 
him upon any thing. i 7 8 S Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue 
(Farmer), Doctor, a composition used by distillers to make 
spirits appear stronger than they really are 1828 G. 
Smkaton Doings in London (Farmer), Maton, m his * Tncks 
of Bakers Unmasked says alum, which is called the 
Doctor, .is sold to the bakers at fourpence per pound. 

11. (Naut.) A ship’s cook; (US. and Australian) 
the men’s cook at a station or camp, (colloq.) 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer Doctor , the cook on^ board 
a ship. 1857 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk ., Doctor . . a jocular 
name for the ship’s cook. 1892 Lentzner Australian 
Word-bk. 20 Doctor ; the (up-country), the men s cook on 
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a station. 1893 Funk Standard Did., Doctor. .6. (Local, 
U.S.) The cook in a logging-camp. 

12. Old slang. A false or loaded die. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crav , Doctor , a false Die, that 
will ran but two or three Chances. The, y put the Doctor 
■upon him , they cheated him with false Dice. 1721 Cibber 
iVoman's Wit 1, The old Rogue.. wou’d ha’ put the Doctor 
upon me. .(unknown to him) I flung away the Doctor, and 
clapt into the Box a Pair of true Mathematics. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones vm.xii. X774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 
II. 153. 1801 Sporting Mag. XVIII. ^ Loaded a coupleof 
the Doctors for throwing a seven and nine. 

13. Comb., as doctor farrier, - like (adj. and adv.), 
-maker, - monger ; doctor-box, a form of colour- 
box in a calico-printing machine, of which the 
‘ doctor’ ( 7 a) forms the bottom; doctor’s curse 
(see quot.) ; doctor-fish = sense 8 ; doctor-gum, 

* a South-American gum, also called hog-gum, 
usually considered to be a prodnet of Rhus Meto- 
pium ’ (Cent. Diet.) ; doctor-shears (see 7 a) ; 
doctor’s stuff (colloq.), medicine, physic (also 
doctor-stuff). See also Doctors’ Commons. 

^ 1821 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 226, I .. took the 
’doctor’s curse, or, in other words, a dose of calomel. 1638 
Ford Fancies v.ii, Some 1 doctor-farriers are of opinion that 
the mare may cast a foal. 1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly 
Mjb, This Defmicion . . was not.. *doctourI ike sette foorth 
by hym. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 41, I told them merilie, 
They must first make me a Doctor-like maintenance, ere I 
would take the degree of Doctor. 1884 Chr. World 10 Jan. 
I 7 /S A 1 ^doctor-maker’ is the maker of a particular metal 

E late called a ‘doctor’, ex 449 Pecock Rcpr. 1. xvi. 87 
umme of3ou ben clepid ’’Doctour mongers. 1772 Graves 
Spirit. Quix. x. xvii. JD.), The man said . . he could not 
take *Doctor’s stuff, if he died for it. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expt . I. xv. 171 Like doctor-stuff generally, it is not as 
appetizing as desirable. 

Hentfe (iionce-vdsl) Do’ctordom, the world of 
doctors, doctors collectively. Do'ctorhead, Do*c- 
torhood, the position or rank of a doctor. Do*c- 
torless a., without a doctor. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 542/2 Thinketh your doctourhed 
that the children of Israeli, .could not haue made, .excuse? 
1849 Thackeray Pcndennis vi, A match for all the Doctors 
in Doctordom. 1870 Daily Ncivs 5 Dec., The shibboleth of 
doctorhood. 1885 Athenaeum 12 Dec. 764 Our butcherless, 
bakerless, .doctorless, .and altogether comfortless jungle. 

Doctor (d/rktai), v. colloq. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. traits. To confer the degree or title of Doctor 
upon ; to make a Doctor. 

1599 Sandys Europac Spec. (1632) 117 Which Church hath 
now fully .. delivered her mind in the late Councell of 
Trent ; whereto all that are solemnly doctored in Italy must 
subscribe, a 1744 PorE Let. to Swift Wks. 1751 IX. 341 
(Jod.), I will be doctored with you, or not at all. 1873 
Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 108 , 1 have been over to Oxford to 
be doctored, and had a very pleasant time of it. 1891 Sat. 
Rev. 20 June 730/1 Cambridge on Tuesday ‘doctored’ 
among others her new High Steward. 

2. To treat, as a doctor or physician; to admin- 
ister medicine or medical treatment to. 

1737 Bracken Fai'riciy Impr. (1757) II. 47 Rather than 
suffer a good serviceable Creature to be doctor’d out of his 
Life by the common Farrier. 1832 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 38 Brodie.. prescribed for me and sent me off to 
doctor myself. 1842 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) I. xi. 
156 We’ll doctor him up while you’re gone. 

b. transf. To repair, patch up, set to rights. 

1829 Alford in ££#(1873) 50 Wasted most of the morning 
in doctoring a clock. 1833 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) I. 
317 Can these [verses] be doctored into any thing available? 

0 . fig. To treat so as to alter the appearance, 
flavour, or character of ; to disguise, falsify, tamper 
with, adulterate, sophisticate, ‘cook’. 

1774 Foote Cozeners in. Wks. 1799 II. 188, I wish we had 
time though to doctor his face. 1820 Edin. Rez>. XXXIII. 
138 Directions for .. doctoring all sorts of wines. 1847 De 
Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xxi. (1853) 66 Modes of doctoring 
dice. 1866 Pall Mall G. 3 Jan., A serious doubt arises, .as 
to the trustworthiness of . . the narratives thus doctored. 
1884 St. James's Gaz. 5 Dec. 6/1 By a few touches of 
a file on the milled edge, a coin can be so ‘ doctored ’ as to 
fall almost invariably heads or tails at will. 

4. intr. a. To practise as a physician. 

(Usually in vbl. sb. or pr.ppie.) 

186s Mrs. Whitney Ga^worlhys ii, Preaching ran in the 
King family; as politics or doctoring, sailoring or soldiering 
run Tn some others, x 885 Harper's Mag. J an. 205/1 , 1 know 
more about doctoring. 

b. To take medicine, undergo medical treat- 
ment. In recent Diets. 

Hence Do’ctored ppl. a., Do'ctoring- vbl. sb . ; 
also Do'ctorer, one who doctors. 

1533 SirT. More Apol. xlv.Wks. 915/2 If this pacifyer’s doc- 
toring [i. e. citing of doctors] wer a good profe. 1832 Bab- 
bage Econ. Manuf. xv. (ed. 3) 135 A mode of preparing old 
clover and trefoil seeds by a process called ‘doctoring’. 
1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iii. (1858) 143 Most men’s 
letters .. are doctored compositions. 1882 T. W. Knox hi 
Harper's Mag. Dec. 38/1 The high-priced wines.. need no 
doctoring. 1885 Mrs.C. Pfaed HcadStation 15 Serving out 
doctored grog. 1887 Thring in Jml. Educ. June 297 Any 
master of language, as distinct from a doctorer of words. 
Doctoral (d/rktoral), a. [f. as prec. + -al : cf. 
F. doctoral. It. doltorale . ] 

1. Of or belonging to a doctor (i.e. a man of emi- 
nent learning, a professional teacher, or one who 
has received the degree of Doctor). 

1563-87 Foxe A. «$- M. Let. Bp. Hereford an. 1391 (R.\ 
The golden laurell of teaching doctorall, is not from aboue 
indifferently euery mans gift. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Buccr j 


Wks. 1738 I. 278 O that I could set him living before ve in 
that Doctoral Chair, where once the Jearnedest of England, 
thought it no disparagement to sit at his feet 1 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 121 The Authority of Synods in matters of Faith 
is Doctorall and declarative, and not decisively Judicial!. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 277 To receive from an 
university the privilege of wearing tne doctoral scarlet. 

+ b. Holding the position of a doctor or teacher. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhevt. N. T. (16x8) 575 
When the elder Doctors..faile them, they might goe to Sor- 
bona v to furnish them ofDoctorall witnesses. 1604 Tookek 
Fabrique of Ch. 55 The Elders Doctorall or Pastorall are 
woortny of double honour. 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of a physician 
or medical man. (nonce-use .) 

1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 17 A native . . pro- 
nounced it, with a doctoral air, ‘a fever and ague morning 
HenceDo*ctoraUyfldfo.,in the manner of a doctor; 
as a doctor. 

1580 G. Harvey Three Witte Lett. 12 Very’ solemnly 
pawsing awhyle, most gravely, and doctoral!}' [I J proceeded 
as followeth. 1627 Hakewill Apol. iv. x. § 2 (1630) 428 
The Physitionsdayly resorted to him to touch bis pulse, and 
consider in Colledge of his desease, doctoral!}' at their depar. 
ture. <7x660 Hammond Wks. IV. 671 (R.) Sinning doctoral!}’, 
and magisterially, .even setting up a school of Atheism. 

Doctorate (dp’ktorA), sb. 1 [ad. med.L doc- 
toral- us, f. doctor Doctor : see -ate I. Cf. F. doc- 
toral ( 16 th c.).] The degree of Doctor. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 373 
Make the doctorate a stirrup to mount him to Prelacy. 1775 
Johnson Let. to Boswell 7 Feb., No man not a Doctor can 
. . practice Physick but by Licence particularly granted. 
The Doctorate is a licence of itself. 1858 Masson Milton 
1 . 1 19 The Doctorates of Law and Medicine. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. KnozvL I. 651 The evolution of the doctorate 
as a third university degree above that of master cannot be 
distinctly traced. 

t Do'ct orate, ppl. a. and sb. 2 Obs. [ad. med. 
or inod.L. docidrdl-us made a doctor : cf. doctor- 


andus in Du Cange.] a. ppl. a. Made a doctor, 
b. sb. One who has received the degree of Doctor. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage n. (1^92) qo One. .that for 
his skill might haue been Doctorat m his misterie. 1651 
Life Father Sarpi (1676) 15 Master, (which is the Title of 
the Doctorates in Theology). 

Doctorate (dp-ktorek), v. Now rare. [f. med. 
or mod.L. doetdrare to make doctor : see -ate 3.] 
traits. To confer the degree of Doctor upon ; also 
absol. to confer the degree of Doctor. 

1611 Florio, Addottordre , to take or giue the degree of a 
doctor, to doctorate. 1637-50 Row Hist. Ktrk (1842) 261 
They behoued to be doctorated. ai66t Fuller Worthies 

I. (1662) 237 Going afterwards to Oxford he was doctorated 
in Divinity. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. xl. 395 
After-wards doctorated in medicine at Oxford. 18 86 Laurie 
Universities vii. 123 Even after Salernum had a teacher of 
law. .it could not doctorate in law. 

Doctoress : see Doctress. 

Doctorial (d/»kto«TiaI), a. [f. L. type *doe- 
lori-us (cf. sencilorius , tut on us , etc.) + -al.] Of 
or belonging to a doctor : «= Doctoral. 

1729 Wodrozv Corr. (1 843) III. 453 , 1 cannot account for 
the doctorial degrees given all to Non-subscribers by the 
College of Edinburgh, c 1730 J. Earle in Calamy's Life 

II. 513 So, when our Universities Doctorial honours give, 
’Tis not our merit they declare, But their prerogative. 
1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Physic. I. 1. vi. 105 Had not 
my doctorial title been specified in my passport. 

Hence Docto’rially adv., as a doctor. 

1858 Trollope Dr. Thome iii, That a doctor should not 
laugh at all when called in^to act doctorialiy. 

Doctorism (dpktoriz’m). [f. Doctor sb. + 
-ism.] The principles or practice of doctors ; a 
saying characteristic of a doctor. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac Detracting Empirick (i860) 66 
Hocus pocusses of doctorisme. 1825 Lockhart Let. to Nov. 
in Smiles Life J. Murray (i8gi) II. xxvii. 224 The Doctors 
uttering doctorisms on the occasion. 

DO’Ctorize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] irans. 
To confer the degree of Doctor upon ; to doctor. 

1600 E. Blount Hosp. lncur.Foolcs 13 , 1 meane to retume 
to my towne of Tripalda, doctorized thus by your grace and 
favour. 1850 Prescott Let. to G. Ticknor 26 June in Life, 
Lord Northampton and I were Doctorized in due form. 

Hence Doctoriza*tion,the conferring of a doctor’s 
degree. In recent Diets. 

Doctorly (dp'ktaili), a. [f. as prec. + -ly k] 
Like, characteristic of, or befitting a doctor ; having 
the position or character of a doctor. 

1563-87 Foxe A . <J- M . Life Tindale (R.)» The doctourly 
prelates. Ibid. (1596) 1526 (R.) This doctourhe disputa- 
tion. 1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. Pref ,,V* ith a Doctorly 
arrogance. 1888 Freeman in W. R. V- Stephens Lifcfy 
Lett. (189s) II. 386, ‘I am still writing upstairs, in a gown 
scarlet but not doctorly. „ , -» 

Doctors’ Commons. [ Sc ^, C ? 5 ! M0 -) S 3 
The common table and dining-hall of the Associa- 
tion or College of Doctors of Civil Law m London ; 
hence, the buildings occupied and used by these as 
an incorporated Society and now the name of the 
site of these, to the south of St -Pan Is Cathedral 

Sed n undeMhe name or ■ ihe College of Doctors of Laws 
Kf Oxford and Cambridge) esercent m .he Lccler.as .cal 
AHmiraltv Courts'. In the buildings of Doctors 
fvimons were held five courts, viz. the Court of Arches, 
Strive Court of Canterbury, Court of Kaouh.e, or 
Dispensations, Consistory Court, and High Court of 
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Admiralty; the business included all matters of ecclesias- 
tical law, prosecutions for heresy, divorce suits, licences 
for marriage, testamentary affairs, Admiralty and Prize 
caseSj etc. The Society was dissolved^ in 1858 and the 
buildings were taken down in 1867. Literary references 
to Doctors’ Commons in later times usually refer to the 
registration or probate of wills, to marriage licences, or 
to proceedings for divorce. 

t68a J. Co dolphin Report or. Canon, (eel. a) App. jo 
Doctors of the Civil Laws to the Number of Thirteen in 
all, assembled together in the common Dining-Hall of 
Doctors Commons in London, a 1690 Bf.T. Barlow Rem. 
3d5(T.) A dignitary of our church.. had been at Doctors- 
Commons; and there fee’d one of the doctors, who is a 
judge 6Tone of those courts where matrimonial causes are 
conusable. 3705 Hickeringill Printer, tv. (1721) 210 
Another calls to the Bumbailiffs, the Jaylors, Doctor’s- 
Commons, and the Hangman. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre Bustc 
Body tv. iv, With this Proviso that he To-morrow Morning 
weds me. He is now gone to Doctors-Commons for a 
Licence. 1813 Byron Waltz xiii, Search Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 18x9 — yuan 1. xxxvi, No choice was left his feel- 
ings or his pride, Save death or Doctors’ Commons. J854 
Piullimore Intcrnat. Law Prcf. (1873) 37. 

Doctor ship (dp'ktojfip). [f. Doctor sb. + 

-SHIP.] 

1. The degree of Doctor ; =*Doctorate sb. 1 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentric 33 Invested with the degree of 
Doctorship. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 189 After he 
had received all the graces and degrees, the proctorship and 
the doctorship. 1807 W. Taylor in Attn. Rev. V. 178 They 
coveted doctorship. 1851 A ation (N. Y.) 17 Dec. 464/3 
A thesis written for the doctorship in letters. 

2 . The position, character, or function of a doctor, 
teacher, or learned man ; teaching, instruction ; 
eminent learning or scholarship. 

1598 Florio, Dottoraggine , doctorship. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Confut . Rhein. N. T. (1618) 290 They were taught 
of the Holy Ghost, through the immediate Mastership or 
Doctorship of Christ. 1739 * R. Bull* tr. Dedek Indus' 
Grobianus 252 Your Worship and your Doctorship display. 
1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 703, I must here break olT, 
fascinating as is German doctorship, soothing as is German 
dullness. 

3 . The function or practice of a physician ; 
medical skill or attendance. 

1640 Antipodes Epil., Whether my cure be perfect 

yet or no, It lies not in my doctor-ship to know. 1856 Tail's 
Mag. XXIII. 515 Would the sick be less likely to recover., 
under gratuitous doctorship? 

4 . The personality or dignity of a doctor ; used 
humorously or ironically as a title. 

1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists 25 Why then doth his 
Doctor-shippe parallell these two? 1700 Brit. A polio II. 
No. 19. 3/2 A poor Fidler. . Your Doctorship here does Peti- 
tion. 1823 Examiner 787/2 His Reverend Doctorship. 

Doctress (d/rktres), doctoress (d/rktores). 
Also 7 dootrisse. [f. Doctob : prob. in part a. 
F. doctoressc (15th c.'„ or repr. a mod.L. *doctrissa ; 
see -ess.] A female doctor. (Now only used 
when sex is emphasized; in which case also 
nan-doctor, lady-doctor , are more common.) 

1 . A female teacher ; a woman of eminent learn- 
ing ; a woman who has a doctoral degree. ? Obs. 

(In the last sense, doctor is now applied to both sexes.) 
a. 1549CHALONER Erasm. on Folly R iva, I must be borne 
with, beyng but a younge doctresse. x6xz Chapman 
Widdowes ^ T. Plays 1873 III. 29 Thou speak’st like a 
Doctrisse in thy facultie. X635 A. Stafford Fait. Glory 
(i86g) 124 Who being a Doctresse, scorn’d not to be a Dis- 
ciple. 1741 Lady Pomfret Lett. (1805) II 1 . 179 The famous 
doctress signora Laura Bassi. 1882 Knowledge No. 17.362 
Doctress Kingsford..and some of her confreres appear to 
misinterpret the position which I have assumed. 

0 . 1626 tr. Boccalini 71 (T.) Glorying.. to be called the 
doctoress of all nations. 1689 Evelyn Let. to Pepys 
12 Aug., Hellen Cornaro. .received the degree of Doctoresse 
at Padua. 

b. Applied to things personified as feminine. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr, Irel. in HolinsJtedW. Ep. Ded., 
The learned, .adiudged an historic to be the life of memorie, 
the doctresse of behaviour. 2580 Almond far Parrai 7 
That long tongd doctresse Dame Law. 

2 . A female physician or medical practitioner. 

a. 1577 B. Googe HercsbacJCs Husb. (1586) 191 b, The 
women . . take upon themto bee great doctresse* in physicke. 
1718 Quincy^ Compl. Disp. 104 Shavings of Hartshorn is 
much more in Esteem amongst Family Doctresses. x8oi 
Bloomfield. Rural T. (1802) 35 His Wife, the Doctress of 
the neighb’ring Poor. 1879 Miss Drury Called Rose. I. vi. 
148 Her young friend's skill as a bird and dog doctress. 

0 . 1683 Tryon Way to Health 66 Unless the excellent 
Lady Sobriety be their Doctoress. 1830 Fraser's Mag . I. 
34 Let the healing doctoress come. 

3 . humorously. A doctor’s wife or daughter. (Cf. 
Ger. Frau Doklorin.) 

1748 Gray Let. to Dr. T. Wharton Wks. 1884 II. 185 
After having made my compliments to the god-mothers of 
the little Doctress. 18x0 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 8 The 
doctor .. came accompanied by his lady Mrs. Doctoress 
Savage. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 253 The 
Doctorand the Doctress are issuing from the brass-knockered 
hall door. 

+ Doctri’ce. Obs. fad. I>. . doctrix, - tric-em 
female teacher, fern, of doctor \ perh. through an 
obs. F. *doclrice.’] A female teacher : in quots. 
used of things personified ; =prec. 1 b- 
c 1450 tr. De Imitations m. lx, pi grace.. is maistresse of 
troupe, doctrice of discipline, lijt of pe herte. 3548 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke i. 27 The Jewish tongue.. being.. the 
doctrice and auauncer of carnall obseruaunces, .*577 J- 
Knewstub Confut. Heresies (1579) t8a, Marie, .sigmfieth 
with him a doctrice. 


f Do’ctrinable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Doctrine 
sb. or v. + -able,] Fit for instruction; instruc- 
tive. 

1581 Sidney A/ol. Poetrie (Arb.) 36 Then certainely is 
more doctri.nablc the fained Cirus of Xenophon then the 
true Cyrus in lustine. 

Doctrinaire (dpktrine&M), sb. (a.) fa. F. doc- 
trinaire (14th c.), ad. L. type *doctr 7 naritts 1 f. doc- 
trina Doctrine : see -ary.] A. sb. 

1 . Fr. Hist. One of a political party which arose 
in France soon after 1815, ‘having for their object 
and doctrine the establishment and preservation of 
constitutional government, and the reconciliation 
of authority and liberty, royalty and national 
representation/ (Townsend Manual of Dates.) 

They were looked upon by members of the two extreme 
parties as speculative politicians holding a ‘doctrine’ not 
within the range of practical politics. 

1820 Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 38 (Stanf.) There Is at Paris 
a small set of speculative politicians called doctrinaires. 
1834 Spectator 15 Nov. 1086/2 Do not be cajoled by any 
stupid stories . . about the Doctrinaires going out of office 
on any question of principle. 1848 \V* II. Kelly tr. 
L. Blanc's Hist . Ten Y. II. 296 M. Guizot .. was a doc- 
trinaire. But though that designation had no political 
meaning; though Unexpressed a manner of being t rather 
than a manner of thinking, still there adhered to it some 
indescribable tincture of unpopularity which was totally 
indelible. 

2 . Hence, One who holds some doctrine or theory 
which he tries to apply without sufficient regard 
to practical considerations; a pedantic theorist. 
(Often applied as a term of reproach by ‘ practical ’ 
men, to those whom they consider talking or writ- 
ing theorists.) 

3833 Edin. Rev. LI I. 454 (Stanf.) A system maybe the 
truest possible whilst argued on in vacuo , in the cabinet of 
a Doctrinaire . 1859 FIelfs Friends : in C. Ser. ti. II. x. 
265 The way to answer these doctrinaires is to turn to facts. 
1873 Gr. Durr Teachings _ Cobdett , Those are only justly 
called doctrinaires who insist on acting in season and out 
of season upon the doctrines which they profess. 1887 
lESSorr Arcady vii. 197 They got astride of this favourite 
hobby-horse of the doctrinaires. xB88 Lowell Pr. Whs. 
(1890) II. 193 Practical politicians, as they call themselves, 
..have substituted doctrinaire for pedant as the term of 
reproach. 

B. adj. Pertaining to, or of the character of, a 
doctrinaire; wedded to a particular doctrine or 
theory and seeking to apply it in all circumstances ; 
merely theoretical or speculative. 

1834 Spectator 22 Nov. 1x12/2 A Cabinet .. with an old., 
cmployd of the Empire at the head, and a Doctrinaire 
Minister of Justice at the tail, 1873 H. Spencer Stud. 
Social, xv. 302 The re-iterations of doctrinaire politicians. 
1879 M. Pattjson Milton 120 Would Milton take his stand 
upon doctrinaire republicanism? x88o Disraeli Endym. i, 
Don’t you be too doctrinaire . .you and I arc practical men. 
Doctrinairism (d^ktrme°'riz’m). [f. prec. + 
-ism.] The principles or practice of a doctrinaire ; 
pedantic adhesion to a doctrine or theory without re- 
gard to practical considerations ; doctrinarianism. 

1836 R. H. Froude in % //. Newman's Lett. (1891) 
1 1 . 151 The imputation of a little doctrinaireism. 1837 Tati's 
Mag. IV. 454 Eclecticism, or Doctrinairism, is a philosophy 
marvellously suited to profit from such circumstances. 1852 
Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 353 The largeness ofjits views saved 
him from mere doctrinairism. 3878 Seeley in Macnt. Mag. 
Jan. 179/1 The same public which despises doctrinairism m 
politics, is just as decided and united in despising every- 
thing but doctrinairism in religion. 

Doctrinal (dp’ktrinal, dpktrsrnal), a. and sb. 
[The sb. was a. F. doctrinal (1 3th c. in Littre) j the 
adj. was perh. more directly ad. late L. docirindl-is 
(Isidore), i. doctrina learning, doctrine : see -al. 

The historical pronunciation, from L. doctrlna'lis, Fr. and 
ME. doctrina' l, is do’clrinal (so Bailey, Todd); doctrl'nal 
(J.) passes over the actual L., Fr. and ME. words, to reach 
the ulterior doctrinal] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to doctrine; containing or 
inculcating a doctrine or doctrines. Doctrinal 
Puritans , those whose puritanism had reference to 
doctrines rather than discipline or ceremonial. 

3570 Levins Manip. 14/15 Doctrinal!, doctrinalis. x6xx 
Bible Transl. P ref. 11 Not in doctrinal! points that con- 
ceme saluation. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb . 1. § 191 He 
had some doctrinal Opinions which they liked not. 1732 
Neal Hist. Pvrit. I. 579 The Calvinists were, .branded 
with the character of Doctrinal Puritans. 175* Jennings & 
Doddridge Pref. to Watts' Improv. Mind 11, A doctrinal 
controversy. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 115 If he believed 
that in their doctrinal conservatism they knew and meant 
what they were saying. 

f b. Derived from instruction. Obs. rare. 

1628 Hobbes Tkucyd. 11. xxxix, When , . upon natural 
rather than doctrinal valour [utj pera i-opaji* to irAeloF 
rpoTzuv apSptos] we come to undertake any danger. 
f 2 . Serving to teach or instruct ; instructive, 
didactic. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxi. § 3 The_ word of God . . 
serueth then only in the nature of a doctrinall instrument. 
a 1632 G. Herbert Country Parson xxviii, In a doctrinal 
way, saying to the contemner, Alas, why do you thus? 1641 
Milton C/t. Govt. 11. (1851) 146 Whether those Dramatick 
constitutions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides raigne shall 
be found more doctrinal and exemplary. 

B. sb. 

f 1 - The title of a text-book on grammar by Alex. 


de Villcdieu ; by extension, a book of instruction 
in any subject ; a text-book. Obs. 

r 1 450 Cov. Myst, 189 In alle this scyens is non us lyke. 
In Cat on, Gryscysme, nor Doctrynal [rime over alle]. 
1481-3 [see Caton]. 1509 Barclay S/tyP of Polys (1874) I. 
144 If he have onys red the olde doctrinall [rime all], 1531 
Elyot Gpv. x. xiii, Comedies . .they suppose to be a doctrinall 
of rybaudrie. 1534 — ( title ) Doctrinal of Princes. 1653 
Urquhakt Rabelais 1, xiv, An old coughing fellow,, who 
read unto him Hugotio, Ilebard, Grecisine, the doctrinal, 
f b. trails/. An instructor. Obs. rare. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xiii. (Arb.) 55 Also saynt 
Jerome the noble cardynall.. Whichc eucrmorc was a good 
doctrynall, 

2 . pi. Matters or points of doctrine or instruction. 

1619 S. Ward in UsshePs Lett. (1686) 68 Our consent was 
only asked for Doctrinals,not for matters touching Discipline. 
1681 Baxter Apol. Noncottf Min. 48 We differ in Doctrinals 
as well as in Ceremony. 17x8 Wodrozu Corr. (1843) H. 398 
The.. controversy about doctrinals is again revived. 1876 
J. G. Wilkinson Hum. Sc. <5- Dtv. Revel. Ixv. 2x2 Doc- 
trinals are the indispensable readers of all reality. 

Hence Doctrinalism, the laying of stress on 
doctrinal matters; Doctrinalist, a strict adherent 
to doctrine; DoctrinaTity, doctrinal character. 

1846 De Quincey Christianity Wks. XII. 278 The doc* 
trinality of our religion. 1860 Froude Hist . Eng. V. 356 
Hie Papists were put out of the way. The doctrinahsts 
were promoted to honour. 1869 Ibid. (1870) XII. 550 Theo- 
logical doctrinalism passed out of fashion^ 3894 Thinker 
V. 447 Driven, .into the other extreme of rigid doctrinalism. 

Doctrinally (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In a doctrinal manner or form ; in respect of, or as 
a matter of, doctrine ; by way of teaching. 

3633 Ames Agst. Cerent. It. 371 Writing on the second 
Commandement doctrinally. 1679 Penn Addr. Prof. 11. 
iii. (1692) 87 Christ Jesus himself and his Apostles .. have 
doctrinally laid it down.^ xyo6 De Foe /pure Dtv. Pref. 30 
If my Opinion be really in it self, Doctrinally Sound. _ 1869 
Haddan Apost. Succ. iii. (1879) 58 Churches organically 
complete but doctrinally corrupt. 

Doctrinarian (d/>ktrine"*rian), sb. nnd a. [f. 
L. type * doclnnan-us (Doctrinaire) + -an.] 

A. sb. f 1 . pi. The Brethren of Christian Doc- 
trine, or Christian Brothers (F. doctrinaires ), a lay 
order instituted at Rhcims in 16S0 by J. B. de la 
Salle, to teach gratuitously the principles of religion 
and the elements of primary instruction. Obs. 

3747 Gentl. Mag. 570 Other amphibious kinds, which are 
neither Regulars nor Seculars, as Jesuits, Oratorians, Doc- 
trinarians, Lazarists. 3794 Barruf.l Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev. 
(1795) x6x [He] had been educated in a secular congregation 
by the Doctrinarians. 

2 . = Doctrinaire sb. 

3836 J. H. Newman Discuss . fy Argts. (1872) 19 Pro- 
testantism is embodied in a system; so is Popery: but 
when a man takes up this Via Media, he is a mere doctrin- 
arian — he is wasting his efforts in delineating an invisible 
phantom. 3840 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LX. 164 
England has its sect of doctrinarians as well as France. 

B. adj. -Doctrinaire a Doctiunary. 

1878 E. Jenkins Haverholnte 301 A stiff and doctrinarian 
politician of the Whig school. 

I-Icnce Doctrina-rianism, doctrinairism. 

1877 D. M. Wallace Russia v. 82 The latest products of, 
French doctrinarianism. 

Doctrinary (dp'ktrinari), a. [ad. F. doctri- 
naire : see above and -ary 1 .] Holding an abstract 
doctrine and seeking to apply it in all circum- 
stances ; = Doctrinaire a. 

1850 Hare Mission Cornf. 284 Arguing against the doc- 
trinary school, 3B60 J. P ; Kennedy Swallozv B. ii. 33 
His. .doctrinary republicanism. 3893 Nat. Observer 15 Apr. 
535/1 Doctrinary pedants. 

Hence Doctrina*rity, quality of a doctrinaire. 

a 3869 Ld. Strancford Lett, etc . 235 (D.) Excess in doc* 
trinarity and excess in earnestness are threatening to set 
their mark on the new political generation. 

DO'Ctrinate, V. arch. [f. med.L. doc ir indye, 
- iital - to teach, instruct, f .doc Irina : see -ate 3 5 .] 
trans . To teach or instruct ; = Doctrine v. a.; absol. 
To give instruction (on a subject). 

3633 Heywood Eng. Eliz. (1641) 33 They were doctrinated 
and instructed, either in language, or some of the liberall 
sciences. 3638 Sir T. # Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 46 They are 
of Pythagora’s doctrinating . . in beleeving the Metem- 
psychosis of the soule. 3651 Fulled s Abel Kcdiv., Chy - 
iraeus 421 Most profoundly by him doctrinated. 3840 
Marryat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.)282 On that. .you have not 
yet doctrinated. 

Doctrine (d0*ktrin), sb. Also 4-6 doctrynfe, 
6-S doctrin. [a. F. doctrine (12th c.), ad. L. 
doclrtna teaching, learning, f. doctor teacher, 
Doctor : cf. pislrlna bakery, f. pistor baker.] 

fl. The action of teaching or instructing; in- 
struction ; a piece of instruction, a lesson, precept. 

3382 Wyclif 2 Tim, iv. 2 Arguwe, or proue, biseche, 
blame in al pacience and doctryn. C3391 Chaucer Astrol. 
Prol., I.. have hit translated in myn englissh only for thi 
doctrine. 3485 Caxton Chas. Gt. t Al thynges that ben 
reduced by wrytyng ben wryton to our doctryne_. 15*6734 
Tindale Mark iv. 2 He . . sayde vnto them in his doctrine 
[so i6xx ; 3881 (R.V.) teaching] : Herken to. 1645 Ussher 
Body Div. (1647) 56 The Commandement. . was- a doctrine to 
teach Pharoah what he must have done. 1710 Steele Tatter 
No. 11 p 2 Doctrines on this Occasion, .are the most, .empty 
of all the Labours of Men. , 

+ b. Public instruction ; preaching. Obs. 

1560-78 Bh. Discipl. CJu Scot.. (1621) 40 Where the people 
convene to the doctrine but once in the week. nx 57 * Knox 
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Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 250 After doctrin, he lyikwiese 
ministrat the Lordis Table. 1600 J. Melvill Diary 
(Wodrow Soc.) 33, I saw him everie day of his doctrine go 
hulie and fear.. to the Paroche Kirk. 

2. That which is taught, a. In the most general 
sense: Instruction, teaching ; a body of instruction 
or teaching. 

1382 Wyclif Tit. ii.. 10 In alje tbingis schewing good 
feith, that thei ourne in alle thingis the doctryn' of oure 
sauyour God. c 1400 Maundev. (1S39) xiL 133 The Gos- 
pelles, in the which is gode doctryne. 1483 Caxton Cato 3 
In this sma! lytyl booke is conteyned a short, .doctryne for 
all maner of peple. 1500^20 Dunbar Poems x Ii. 7 Be rewlyt 
rycht and keip this doctring. 1502 Ora. Crysten Men (W. 
de \V. 1506) Prol. 2 Foloweth a shorte doctryne . . in y 9 
whiche shall be spoken, .of fyue thynges. 1526-34 Tindale 
Matt. xvi. 12 He bad not them beware of the leven of breed : 
but of the doctrine of the Pharises. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist . Ref. II. 179 They next proceeded to consider the 
points of doctrine and life. 1851 Robertson Serin. Ser. 11. 
no In Scripture, doctrine means broadly, teaching : any- 
thing that is taught is doctrine. 

b. esp. That which is taught or laid down as 
true concerning a particular subject or department 
of knowledge, as religion, politics, science, etc. ; 
a belief, theoretical opinion ; a dogma, tenet. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xv. 9 Techynge the doctrines and 
maundements of men. 1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. Prol., The 
book of his doctrines. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serin . C’tess 
Richmond Wks, (1876) 308 To publysshe the doctryne & 
fayth of cryste Ihesu. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxv. 
§ 20. 116 The doctrine of the nature of God. 17x2 Addison 
Sped. No. 269 P 10 To vent among them some of his 
Republican Doctrines. 1725 Watts Logic iv. ii. Rule 6, 
The doctrine of the sacred Trinity. X778 Burke Carr. 
(1844) II. 242 That doctrine of the equality of all men, 
which has been preached by knavery, and so greedily 
adopted by malice, envy, and cunning, i860 Wf.stcott 
Introd. Study Gosp. viii. (ed. 5) 405 Difficulties in applying 
the great doctrine of gravitation. 1893 Sir J. W. CniTTVin 
Law Times Rep. LX VII I. 430/x To hold that mere ora! 
assent to the new lease operates as a surrender in law would 
be a most dangerous doctrine. 

c. Monroe doctrine (U. S. politics) : the name 
applied (since about 1848 ) to a principle or series of 
principles of policy put forward in, or deduced 
from, the Message of President Monroe to Con- 
gress, 2 Dec. 1823 . 

In this it was declared that ‘we should consider any 
attempt’ on the part of the Allied European Powers 'to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety’; that *anj r interposition, 
for the purpose of oppressing ' the recently revolted Spanish* 
American colonies, ‘or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European Power’ would be viewed ‘as the 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States | ; and that * the American continents should no longer 
be subjects for any new European colonial settlement*. 

1848 I. E. Holmes in Congress. Globe 29 Apr. 7x1 The 
President [Polk] had taken the opportunity of reiterating 
a doctrine wfich was said to be the doctrine of Mr. Monroe. 
1858 Sun (Balt.) 30 Oct. (Bartlett), If we now fall back on 
the Monroe doctrine, we shall see the difference between 
an abstraction and its application in practice. 1866 Lowell 
Seward - Johnson Reaction Prose Wks. 1890 V. 323 The 
South should put in practice at home that Monroe Doctrine 
of which it has always been so clamorous a supporter. 1805 
Mrq. of Salisbury Disp. 26 Nov. ( Times x8 Dec. 7/2) 
The application of the Monroe doctrine to the question of 
the boundary dispute between Venezuela and the colony of 
British Guiana. 1896 Daily News 7 Mar. 4/6 It was 
during this contest between Spain and her ^ insurgent 
colonists that President Monroe, in 1823, at the instigation 
of Mr. Canning, laid down in a Message to Congress the 
famous * doctrine * which bears his name. 

3. A body or system of principles or tenets ; a 
doctrinal or theoretical system; a theory; a sciencd, 
or department of knowledge. ? Ohs. 

*594 West 2 nd Pt. Symbol. § 100 F, I haue-.laid downe 
the doctrine of Instruments. 1666-7 Pcpys Diary Feb., 
[He] understands the doctrine of musique. 1667 Pkimatt 
City 4- C. Build. 1 60 Measure the same by the Doctrine 
of Triangles. 1709-29 V. Mandey Syst. Math.. Astroiu 
Pref. 24B Astronomy is a Doctrine or Science. 1754 Chat- 
ham Lett. Nephew 48 A., notion of.-, the solar system: 
together with the doctrine of comets. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. viii. 130 Psychology therefore, 
is the discourse or doctrine treating of tne human mind. 
t4. Learning, erudition, knowledge. Obs. 
c 1400 Beryn 1245 Thow art xx wynter, and nau3t hast of 
doctryne. 1483 Caxton Ca/oGj,The man whiche is with- 
out doctryne is like thymage of deth. 1563-7 Buchanan 
Reform. St. Andros Wks (1892) 12 The principal to beane 
man of. .sufficient doctrine to supple the regentis absens in 
redyng. 1601 Shaks. A IPs Well 1. iii. 247 The Schooles 
Embowel’d of their doctrine. 
f 5. Discipline. Obs. rare. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. 78 These officers should 
be marked and ordered after tbeyre behavioure . . or elles 
to be at the doctryne conveniente in the countynghouse. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Pv, The 
doctrine of sones and doughters was enlarged, and theyr 
brideil let go at libertee. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. 

a 17x6 South Serin. V. 31 To give those doctrine and use- 
men, those pulpit-engineers their due. 1879 Baring-Gould 
Germany II. 194 When the excitement of doctrine-smashing 
was over, the laity grew listless. 

t Do’Ctrine, ^ Obs. [a. OF. doctrine-r , ad. 
med.L. doctrindre , f. docirtna : see Doctrinate.] 
irons, a. To teach or instruct (a person) * b. To 
teach, give instruction in (a science, etc.). 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 77 Henry duke of Lancastre..had sent 
to hym . .yong knightis, to be doctrined, lerned, and broughte 


up . .in scole of armes. 1530 Palsgr. 523/2, He hath ben well 
doctryned : it a esti J 01 1 biett endoctrini. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 46 Phisic, astronomye and natural philosophic, var 
fyrst prettikit and doctrinet be vs. 1648 Gage West Ind. 
xvii. (1655) 1x2 They doctrined me as a novice. 

Hence Doctrined///. a. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2* Thess. {1629) 137 Take view of 
their doctrined practises, in deuotion to God, Carriage to 
men, to our selues. 

Doctrinism (d/rktriniz’m). [f. Doctrine sb. 
+ Adherence to, or setting forth of, doc- 
trine. So Do*ctrinist, one who propounds, or 
adheres to, doctrine. 

*849 O. S. Faber Regeneration 328 Our aim is to be 
Primitive, not Tridentine, Doctrinists. 1872 Tullocii 
Ration. Tlieol. I.ii, 43 The most memorable exception to 
this fair and conciliatory doctrinism of the Church of Eng- 
land . . is to be found in the famous Lambeth Articles. 
1883 Mane h. Guard. 13 Oct. 7/4 The mere doctrinism 
of the Congress being inadequate for the requirements of 
the age. 1891 G. Macdonald There «$• Back II. xxxv. 
226 Neither ascetic nor mystic nor doctrinist, .she believed 
in God. 

Doctrinize (dp-ktrinaiz), v. [f. Doctrine sb. 
+ -ize.] intr. To fonn doctrines or theories; to 
speculate, theorize. Hence Doctriniza'tion. 

1836 R. M, M'Cheyne Jml. in Mem. (1866) 55 The error 
of those who speculate or doctrinize about the Gospel. 
1852 Eraser's Mag-. XLV. 570 Stories about animals.. are 
generally spoiled by the same mistaken doctrinization. 

+ Doctrix. Obs. [a. L. doctrix , fem. of doctor 
Doctor.] A female doctor : — Doctress. 

1604 Parsons 3rd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. xv. 254 Alice 
Driuer, a famous doctrix. X635 Pagitt Christianogr. j. ii. 
(1636) 53 This country of Palestine is called, rthe nurse of 
the prophets, the doctrix of the Apostles. 1746 in Edgar 
Old CJt. Life Scot. (1885) 270 note. In 1746 a ‘doctrix ’ was 
consulted in Galston about the recovery’ of a sick child. 

Document (dp*ki«ment), sb. [a. OF. document 
lesson, written evidence (i 2 th-i 3 th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. document-um lesson, proof, instance, 
specimen, in med.L. also written instrument, charter, 
official paper, f. docere to teach.] 

+ 1. Teaching, instruction, warning. Obs . 

c X450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 58 Despysing thus her hail- 
some document. The fowles. .tuke their flight. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt. Prol. iii. All that is wryten is to oure 
document. 1660 Trial Regie . 147 Punishment goes to the 
prisoner, but examples to the document of all others. 1793 
J. Williams Life Ld. Barrymore xox, I have heard much 
document from the Grey Beards of society, delivered to 
prove [etc.]. 

f 2. An instruction, a piece of instruction, a les- 
son ; an admonition, a warning. Obs. 

1549 T. Some Latimer's Serin, bef Edw. VI. Ded., In 
them are frutefull and godlye documentes. _ X620 tr. Boc- 
caccio's Decameron 80 b, These were his daily documents 
to his young wife. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 87 r xo 
There are.. few to whom it is not unpleasing to receive 
documents. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. ii. (1876) 328 
Even bad pictures themselves supply him with useful 
documents. cx8oo Landor in Pards JVks. (1828) VIII. 
48, 1 will give him some documents which shall enlighten 
his judgment at thy expence of his skin. 

1 3. That which serves to show, point out, or 
prove something ; evidence, proof. Chiefly with 
dependent cl. Obs. 

1459 Charters of Peebles (Burgh Rec. Soc. 1872) 132 And 
than be verray document of thaim that herd and saw the 
begyning of that bargan the gud men.. (and [etc.]. 1533 
Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 353 Ane notabil document, that 
pluralite of capitanis are. unproffittabil in battal. 16x4 
Raleigh Hist . World v. iii. § 21. .490 This may.serue as 
a document of Fortunes instabilitie. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxvii. r 5 Sufficient care was taken to leave no document 
of any treasonable negociation. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men. Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 374 ’Lhe best document 
of his relation to his troops is the order of the day .. in 
which [etc.]. 

4. Something written, inscribed, etc., which fur- 
nishes evidence or information upon any subject, 
as a manuscript, title-deed, tomb-stone, coin, 
picture, etc. 

1727-5 1 Chambers Cycl., Document, in law, some written 
monument produced in proof of any fact asserted.. The 
antiquity of the foundation of such a church is proved by a 
number of authentic documents. 1755 Magens Insurances 
I. 340 As an Authentic Document was required of the fore- 
going Declaration, I signed and sealed this to serve where 
occasion shall require. x8xo Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
VI. 290, I had got.. the emplacement of.the whole French 
army of the xst June which is. a very curious document and 
gives a tolerable notion of their whole force in Spain. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mouast. Ord. (1863) 401 These frescoes 
. .have become invaluable as documents. 1877-9 F. Whar- 
ton Law of Evid. I. 11. ix. § 6x4. 586 A ‘document’.. is an 
instrument on which is recorded, by means of letters, figures, 
or marks, matter which may be evidentially used. 

b. spec. The bill of lading and policy of insur- 
ance handed over as collateral security for a foreign 
bill of exchange ; hence document-bill. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. Document-bill ’, an Indian 
bill of exchange drawn on London, haring as collateral 
security the bill of lading and policy of insurance on the 
goods ; against a part of the estimated value of these the 
bill is drawn. 

Do’CUineilt, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. docu- 
mented + 1. trails. To teach, instruct. Obs. 

1648 Scottish Mist Dispel d 32 Upon this principle you 
document the Parliament of England about the Kings I 
power in making laws. 1682 Bunyan H oly War 217 That 
they might be documented in all good and wholesome I 


things. 1739 ‘ R. Bull ’ tr. Dcdekindus Grobianus 271 The 
Monarch documents him in his Part. 

+b. To give a ‘lesson 1 to; to instructor admonish 
in an authoritative or imperious manner. Obs. 

1690 Dryden Don Sebastian iv. ii, I am finely documented 
by my own daughter ! 1778 Franklin Let. Wks. 1889 VI. 
161 Your letters.. in which you, with magisterial airs, 
schooled and documented me, as if I had been one of your 
domestics. 1802 Marian Moore Lascelles I. 126 She., 
entreated Mrs. Carisbrook to send them [the girls] to her., 
that she might document them. 

2. To prove or support (something) by docu- 
mentary evidence. 

f7 xx Counlrynt. Let. to Curat 31 The Historical deduc- 
tion before given (sufficiently documented from your own 
Writers). 1780 Blue Blanket 4 (Jam.) This city was so 
often destroyed, her monuments and charters lost, that her 
original cannot well be documented. 1825 Anderson Hist. 
Acc. Eain. Fraser 79 They are documented in a charter of 
confirmation of the lands of Wester Logy. 

3. To provide with documents, a. To furnish 
(a ship) with the ‘ papers ’ or documents required 
for the manifestation of its ownership and cargo. 

1828 Webster s.v., A ship should be documented accord- 
ing to the directions of law. 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. 
(1866) I. 1. i. 8 By sailing his ship imperfectly or improperly 
documented, he forfeits his right to protection under the 
policy. 1884 R. Wheatley in Harper's Mag. June 60/1 
To enable such vessels.. to be documented and receive an 
American register. 

b. To furnish (a person) with evidence; to keep 
informed or instructed. 

s8oj W. Taylor in A/m. Rev. V. 165 A.. corroboration to 
tbe statements of that courageous and documented historio- 
grapher. 1892 Nation (N.Y.)8 Sept. 187/1 It was for a 
novel.. that he was 'documenting himself’. 1894 Daily 
Nervs 20 Dec. 5/4 Statesmen w’ho want to be, as they say 
here, ‘well documented’ to resist possible attacks. 

Hence Do’cumented///. a., Do'cumenting* vbl. 
sb. ; *j* Do’cumentor, an indicator. 

1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts lxxxi. 277 There be many 
of smaller Animals also that claim a Prerogative in the 
Shields of great men, provided they be the Documentors of 
mischief: such as Coneys, Moles, Frogs, Locusts, Mice, 
Serpents. x8ox Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1857) 4 After 
the course of documenting which she had gone through. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 256 A full, a documented, 
a well-proportioned account. 1886 American XII. 286 
There were 256 disasters to documented vessels. 

Documental (d^kittrae*ntal), a. [f. L. docu- 
ment-um Document sb. + -alJ 
fl. Pertaining to teaching or instruction ; in- 
structive ; didactic. Obs. 

cx 575 {title) Documental Sayings as those same were 
spoken forth by HJenrick] N[iclas], 1610 Healey SI. A ug. 
Citie of God vi. ii. (1620) 227 Varro. .though he be not 
eloquent yet is he so documental and sententious. 

2. Of or pertaining to documents; documen- 
tary. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Refl. (184B) I. 277 The documental 
proofs of the same. 1883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's 
E. E. Lit. 37 The collection of documental material. 1892 
R. Dunlop in Academy 10 Sept. 207/3 , 1 think one ought to 
say * documentary ’ and not ‘ documental ’ evidence. 

Documentary (dp:ki«me*ntari), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ary 1 : cf. F. documentairc .] 

1. Of the nature of or consisting in documents. 
1802— X2 Bentham Rat. Judic. Evid. (1827) I. 54 Docu- 
mentary evidence. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. iii, Various 
fragments of Letters and other documentary scraps. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 178 They were in possession ol 
documentary evidence which would confound the guilty. 
x86x M. Pattison Ess. f Bo) I. 30 Going back beyond the 
printed annalists to originaf and documentary authorities. 

2. Affording evidence, evidential, rare. 

1843 Carlyle Past <J- Pr. 1. iii, It is an authentic, .fact, 
quietly documentary of a whole world of such. 

3. Relating to teaching or instruction, rare. 

1871 Earle Philol . Eng. Tongue § 52 Long before 1250 

we get traces of the documentary use of French. .Trevisa 
says it was a new thing in 1349 for children to construe into 
English in the Grammar schools. 

Hence Docume*ntarily adv., in the way of a 
document ; from a documentary point of view. 

1857 Ruskin Pol. Ecoit. Art ii. f 18681 126 These copies., 
would be historically and documentarily valuable. 

Documentation (d^kwment * 1 ’Jan), [ad.med. 

L. documenlaiion-em admonition, n. of action f. 
*documentdre to Document.] The action of docu- 
menting or fact of being documented. 

+ 1. Instruction, admonition, ‘lecturing’. Obs. 

1754 Richardson Grandison VI. xxv. 143 Not another 
word of your documentations, dame Selby, I am not in a 
humour to bear them. 1844 Blackxu. Mag. Lv . 199 No 
end to these chartered documentations of the sex i _ 

2. The furnishing of a ship with the requisite 


‘papers’. 

1884 HarPed s Mag. June 60/2 In the registration of a new 
vessel, the production, .of the certificate of measurement, . 
is required in order to documentation. 

3. Preparation or use of documentary evidence and 

authorities. . . , _ . . r . 

In reference to realistic fiction, applied to tbe faithful repro- 
duction of historical or objective facts. . _ . _ 

x8S8 Atkenxum 17 Mar. 342 Is art simply an affair of 
documentation, as the phrase of the day goes ? 1893 0/ c- 
tator 23 Dec. 919/1 M. Zola, .has great industry and is very 
painstaking in ‘documentation . xBgS If estrn. Gar. 4 Juh 
2/1 There is so much to read up, such documentation to be- 
exercised. 
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t Do’cumentize, v. Obs . [f. Document sb. 
+ -IZE.] trans. *a. To teach, instruct, give a lesson 
to. b. To furnish with evidence. Hence Do*cu- 
mentizing vbl. sb. 

1599 Naske Lenten Stuffs 21 Those that be .serotinus., 
let them reuolue the Digests of our English discoueries. . 
and be documented most locupleatty. 1647 Maids* Petition 
5 Bulcher..with his newly hatch t errors will documentise 
our Bulwarks alive or dead. 1682 Mrs. Behn City Heiress 
1 . i, You’d best carry your nephew.. to Church ; he wants a 
little documentizing that way. a 1734 North Exam. if. iv. 
§ 122. (1740) 294 Being, as he said, well documentised. 1754 
Richardson Grandison VI. xxv. 143, I am to be elosetted, 
and to be documented. 

Sod, and inter f. dial . or vulgar. In asse- 
verations; originally a deformation of God. (Cf. 
Adod ; also Dad, Bedad.) 

1676 Etheridge Man of Mode u. i, A Dod she's too 
serious. 1855 Halhjurton Nat. <$■ Hum. Nat. 60 (Bartlett) 
I'll cut and run, and dot drot me if I don’t. 1892 Northumbld. 
Gloss, s.v., Dod ! but yor a queer fellow 1 1893 Stevenson 
Cairiona 14 And, dod l I believe the day’s come now. 
Dod (dfd)> sb? dial. [Cognate with early mod. 
Du .dodde in same sense (‘caulis ct spica typhre 
palustris ’ Kilian) ; also a stalk, staff, club (‘a 
little broach or spit, a reed * Hexham).] The Reed- 
Mace or Cat’s-tail, Typha latifolia. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies, Northampton n. (1662) 290 Dods, 
Water weeds (commonly called by children Cats Tales). 
1847-78 Halliwell, Dod , the fox-tail reed. North. 1864 
Alnwick Mercury 1 Mar. (Britten & Holland), Dod is the 
Reedmace ( Typha latifolia, L.)in the north of England. 
1882 Friend Devonshire PlanUn. 

Dod, dodd, sb? north . dial. [Evidently re- 
lated to Dod v. 1 ; app. a specific application 
of a sb. of which the primary sense was 1 rounded 
head ’ : cf. also Doddy.] 

In North of England and South of Scotland a 
frequent term for a rounded summit or eminence, 
either as a separate hill, or more frequently a lower 
summit or distinct shoulder or boss of a hill. 

Rarely applied to a lower buttress when not rounded, as 
Skiddaw Dod. Usually forming part of a proper name, like 
the equivalent Welsh Mod (Feel), but also an appellative. 

[1843 Penny Cvct. XXVI 1 . 248/2 (Westmoreland) Of which 
[branch] Dod Hill, Place Fell . .and Swarth Fell are summits.] 
1878 Cnmbld. Gloss., Dod, a round topped fell, generally an 
offshoot from a larger or higher mountain. 1879 Icnkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes 233 There are many hills in the district 
known by the appellation of Dodd, and they are generally 
small and attached to large mountains. 1882 J. Hardy in 
Hist. Berzv. Nat. Club IX. 452 Pike, crag, law, head, kner.u, 
dod, edge, rig. .predominate in the nomenclature of the 
Redesdale eminences. 1886 G. A. Lebour Geol. Northumb. 
<V Dttrh. led. 2) 24 Sandand gravel *d odds'. 1892 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Dodd, a blunt hill, a butt end of a hill. Its occurrence 
is noted thirteen times in place-names in Northumberland. . 
The truncated chimney or ventilator of a malt-kiln is called 
the kiln-dodd. 

Dod, sb? Sc. [Gaelic dod peevishness.] A 
slight fit of ill-humour ; sullenness, peevishness. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1823 Galt Entail 1 1 . 143 (Jam.) When 
she happens, poor body, to tak the dods now and then. 
1823 Misses Corbett Petticoat Tales I. 250 (Jam.) Her 
father has ta’en the dods at him. 1 

t Dod, dodd, a. and pa. pplc. Obs. Short for 
Dodded, q.v. 

c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. 11. i. 135 He wole liaue hise heer 
schome of and his heed to be dod. 1641 Best Farm. BAs. 
(Surtees) 99 White-wheat massledine will outsell dodd-readc 
massledine..grey wheate and long reade will outsell dodde 
read oftentimes, 2674-92 Ray N. C. Words 21 Dodred 
Wheat ; is red Wheat without beards. 

Dod (dfd), vi Obs. exc. dial. [ME. dodden , 
app. from the same root as Dod sb ? : cf. Doddy, 
Wedgwood compares Fris. dodti, dadde, lump, clump, 
bunch ; but the connexion is doubtful.] 
trans. To make the top orhead of (anything) blunt, 
rounded,. or bare ; hence, to clip or poll the hair 
of (a person) ; to deprive (an animal) of its horns ; 
to poll or lop (a tree), etc. ; also fig. . to behead. 

<22225 Ancr. R. 422 5 ^ schulen beon i-dodded [=have 
your hair cut] four si 3 en i 5 e 3ere, uorto lihten ower heaued. 
a 1307 Pol. Songs (Camden) 192 Hue nolden take for huem 
raunsoun ne ware ; Hue doddeth of huere hevedes, fare so 
hit fare. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xix. 27 Ne ^e shulen in rownde 
dodde heer, ne shave beerde. — 2 Sam. xjv. 26 Onys in 
the geer he was dod did, for the heere heuyde hym. c 1440 
Promp.Parv. 125/1 Doddyn trees, or herbys, and ober lyke, 
decomo, capulo. 1683 Meriton Yorke-sh, Dialect 6 Wemun 
dod our Sheepe. 1825 Brockett N. C. Words, Dodd , to 
cut wool from and near the tails, of sheep. — Dod dings, the 
cuttings. Dod, to lop, as a tree, is an old word. 

Hence Do'dding vbl. sb., the action of clipping 
the hair ; tonsure. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 14 Of ower doddunge . . & of ower blod 
letunge. 1825 [see above]. 1847-78 Halliwell, Doddings, 
the fore-parts of a fleece of wool. North. 

Dod, Obs. exc. dial, [variant of Dad v.] 
trans. To beat, knock. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 47 Our husbandmen in 
Middlesex make a distinction between doddmg and thresh- 
ing of wheat, the former being only the beating out of the 
fullest and Fairest grain. . Oar comment may be said to have 
dodded the Sheriffes of several Counties. 1883 Gd. Words 
574 He . . dodded our heids down on the desk. 

JJodart, obs. var. of Dotard. 
tDo'&dard. obs. rare. [app.f. Dod vi to 
poll (trees) + -ard ; the formation being parallel to 


poll-ard : cf. Doddle sb., Dodderel in same sense. 
But it may have been merely a modification of dot- 
tard. Dotard (found earlier in same sense) with 
fanciful assimilation to Dod vi and its derivatives : 
see Doddered.] A tree that has lost its head of 
brandies by decay. In quot. atlrib. ~ Dotard B. 2. 

1693 Dry den Persins V.JR,), Another shakes the bed.. 
Till .. chalk is in his crippled fingers found; Rots like 
a doddard okc, and piecemeal falls to ground. 

Dcrdded, PPL a. north . dial. [f. Dod vi] 
Polled, lopped ; hornless ; awnless. 

c 1440 Prom/. Pam. 125/1 Doddyd, wythc-owte hornysse 
..incomuius. Ibid., Doddyd, as trees. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 6 Stgncs of a Goode Ewe. Lett her be 
dodded. 1674-91 Uay N. C . Words 21 Dodded Sheep, i.c. 
Sheep without _ Homs, 1819 Edin. Advertiser 24 Aug. 
(Jam.), Extensive sale of improved dodded cattle. 1892 
Northumbld. Gloss . , Dodded corn, is corn without beards. 

Dodder (dpdoj), sb. Also 3-6 doder. [peril. 
Common WGer., though not known in OE., 
OS., or OIIG. ME. doder -hlLG. doder, dodder , 
MI 1 G. later, mod.Ger. dottcr, Du. and Da. dodder, 
S\v. dodra. Similarity of form has suggested con- 
nexion with Ger. dot ter, MHG. loter, OIIG. toloro , 
tutaro, MDu. doder(c yolk of an egg, as if witli 
reference to the colour of the flower-clusters of 
Cuseuta curop:va\ but this is a doubtful conjecture.] 
f 1 . The common name of the genus Cuseuta, N.O. 
Convolvttlacece, comprising slender leafless plants, 
like masses of twining threads, parasitic on flax, 

I clover, thyme, furze, and other plants, 

j c 1265 Vo c. Plants in Wr.-Wiilckcr 557/11 Cuscute, doder. 

! a 1387 Sinon. Bart hoi. 17 Cuscute, podagra lint, doder. 

I <*2450 Alphita 154 Rasta //W..doaer ucl hayndc. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. Hvb, Doder groweth out of lierbes, 

• and small bushes, as miscelto groweth out of trees. . 1578 
Lyte Dodoens m. lviii. 398 Doder is a strange herbe without 
1 leaves and without roote, lyke unto a threed, muche gnarled 
I and wrapped^ togithcr. 1640 Parkinson 7 heat. Bot. 11 Wee 
1 call those strings generally by the name of Dodder. 1872-2 
1 H. Macmillan True Vine v. 227 The dodder, .is a mere 
of elastic, pale-red, knotted threads, which shoot out in all 
! directions over the vine. 

, 2 . Applied locally to some choking or climbing 

I weeds : see quots. 

j 1878 Cnmbld . Gloss., Dodder . . the corn spurrey plant, 

I S/ergula a mens is, 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s.v. Dottier, In 
- Mid-Ches. Polygonum Convolvulus is called dother. 

. 3 . -Dod sb dial. 

j x 891 Rutland Gloss., Dodders, coarse reeds and rushes in 

: swampy land. 

t Do dder, a. Obs. [f. Dod vi] - Dodded. 

j 26x4 Markham Cheap Husb. hi. i. (1623) 204 Let them 
have by no meanes any homes, for ihe dodder Sheepe is the 
j best breeder. 1868 fsec Dotterel 3]. 
j Dodder (dp-doa), v . [A variant of or parallel 
j formation to Dadder, q.v. Cf. also Totter.] 

; I. intr. To tremble or shake from frailty. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor , Dodder grasses.. so called because 
with the least puff or blast of wind it. .doth as it were dodder 
and tremble. 2785 [E. PerronctJ Occas. Verses, What is 
Life l 273 Where wisdom dodders, and where wanders 
peace. 1825 Brockett N. C. Words, Dodder, Dottier, to 
shake, to tremble; to nod, as in the palsy of decrepitude. 
1894 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 285 He doddered as he spoke. 

+ 2 . To nod (in sleep). Obs. 

x6. . Poem (N.) She dodders all day. While the little birds 
play ; And at midnight she flutters her wings. 

3 . Tq proceed or move unsteadily or with totter- 
ing gait ; to totter ; to potter. 

2819 Miss Mitford in L^Estrange Life (1870) II. 58 One 
has such pleasure in doddering along the hedgerows. 2862 
Sal a Ship Chandler iii. 48 [He] was permitted to dodder 
about books and accounts of no great moment. 2885 Spec- 
tator at Nov. 1544 We must either set [one] up v once and for 
all, or dodder along for another half century with our miser- 
able muddle. 2894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella III. 201 Old 
Alresford, too, was fast doddering off the stage. 

Hence Do'cldering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Do'dder- 
ing-grass, quaking-grass (Britt. & Holl.). 

1745 W. Thompson Sickness iv. (R.), The sailor hugs thee 
to the doddering mast. 2871 Miss Braddon Levels xlii, A 
little old grey-headed man, who. .had an ancient doddering 
manner. 2892 Northumbld. Gloss., Doddcrin’-dicks, the 
quivering heads of the.. quaking grass. 

Doddered (dp-dsad), ppl. a. [app. originally a 
deriv. of Don vi to poll or take the top off (a tree). 

It is not clear whether it was a contaminated form of 
Dodded ‘ polled or a mistaken spelling of Doddard sb., 

‘ doddered oak ’ for * doddard oak ’ (cf .pollard willovly, while 
the matter is complicated by the earlier use of dottard or 
dotard (see Dotard 2) in the same sense. In later use there 
has been unintelligent association with Doddkk sb., and 
perhaps with Dodder v„ and its cognates. It is doubtful 
whether senses 2 and 3 belong originally to this word.] 

1 . A word conventionally used (? after Dryden) as 
anattribute of old oaks (rarely other trees) ; app. ori- 
ginally meaning : Having lost the top or branches, 
esp. through age and decay; hence, remaining as a 
decayed stump. Johnson explained it as ‘ Over- 
grown with dodder; covered with supercrescent 
plants * ; and this explanation, which was manifestly 
erroneous, since neither dodder nor any plant like 
it grows upon trees, has been repeated in the dic- 
tionaries, and has influenced literary usage, in which 
there is often a vague notion of some kind of para- 
sitical accretion accompanying or causing decay. 


1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 9 From the sloaping Moun- 
tain to the Vale, And dodder’d Oak [veteres, jam fracta 
cacnntina,fagos\. 1700 — Pal. tf A rc, ill. 005 'I he peasants 
were enjoined Scrc-wood, and firs, and doddered oaks to 
find. 1725 Porn Odyss. xx. 200 The dodder'd oaks Divide, 
obedient to the forceful strokes. <2x748 Thomson (Ogilvie), 
Rots like a dodder’d Oak. 28x3 Scott Rokcby vi. Hi, He 
passes now the doddered oak, Ye heard the startled raven 
croak. |8<o H. Miller Footpr. Great, x . (1874)197 Dod- 
dered trunks of vast size, like those of Grantpn ana Cniig- 
leith.^ 2853 C. Bronte Villette x ii. Nasturtiums clustered 
beautifully about the doddered orchard giants. 1878 F. S. 
Williams Midi. Railw, 2 Doddered willows by the water- 
courses. 1880 Disraeli Endym. xxxiv, Sometimes they 
stood before ibe vast form of some doddered oak. 

b. as pa. pple. So Do'ddering pr. pple be- 
coming doddered. 

1607 Dryden AEneid 11. 703 Near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Docfdcr’d with age [veterrwia laurus\. 2766 Poetry in 
Ann. Reg. 235 The doddering oaks forewarn me of decay. 

2 . dial. [Cf. Dodder vi] 

2847-78 Halliwell, Doddered, con fused, shattered, infirm. 
2876 Whitby Gloss., Dodded d, shattered, dilapidated. 

3 . Of persons : Decayed or impaired with age. 

1893 Stevenson Catr. xv. 273 Auld feckless doddered men. 

Dodderol, -ril. dial. [f. Von vJ : cf. Dod- 
dered, also Dotterel (in same sense).] (See 
quots. ) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Dodderel, a pollard. JVarzu. iS8t 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Dodderil, a pollard tree. 2892 Rutland 
Gloss, s.v., The boundary /.< by yon old dodderil oak. 

Do’dder-grass. dial. [f. Dodder v.] Pro- 
perly, Quaking-grass, Briza media ; also called 
doddering-grass, doddle-grass, doddering dicks , etc. 
Sometimes loosely applied locally to species of 
Bromtis, Fcstuca , Pea, or other loose-panicled 
grasses. 

2627 [sec Dodder v. j], 2736 Pecge Kenticisms s.v. 

Dawther, A certain long shaking-grass is called dodder-grass 
or dawther in Kent [App. some Bromus.] 2875 Sussex 
Gloss , Doddlcgrnss { Briza media, or quaking grass, called 
inthenorth ‘doddering dick’. 2878-86 Brittkn & Holland 
Plant. n.. Dodder Grass, Briza media. Cumb. ; Kent. 
Doddle (d^‘d' 1 ), sb? and a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Dodz/.I; cf. Doddard. Whether 01 ig. sb. or a. 
is not clear.] 

A. sb. A pollard. B, adj. Pollard, of which the 
top has been cut off. 

2602 Holland Pliny xxvi. II. 252 It.. groweth at the foot 
of old trees. KMarg. Yea also in the head of doddle oaks.) 
2887 JcssovArcadyss Its huge'hedgcrpw with the ‘doddles' 
or pollards, which afforded firing for rich and poor. 

tDo-ddle, sb . 2 Obs. [f. Doddle v.] ?Adod- 
dling or infirm person. 

2681 Otway Soldier's Fort, i.i, Is your Piece of Mortality 
such a doting Doddle ? is he so very fond of you ? 
Doddle (dg-d’l), v. [var. of Dawdle: cf. also 
Dodder v., and with sense 2 Toddle.] , 
f 1 . trans. To shake, nod [the head). Obs. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxii. (1694) I. 85 Mumbling 
with his Mouth, nodding and dodling his Head. 

2 . intr. To walk with short, infirm, or unsteady 
steps, to toddle ; to totter ; to dawdle. 

1761 Gray Let. 24 Sept. Wks. 1884 III. 224 The old 
Bishop of Lincoln, with his stick, went doddling by the 
side of the Queen. 1847-78 Halliwell, Doddle, to totter; 
to dawdle. North. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 187*; in 
Sussex Gloss. 1884 Spectator 6 Dec. 1614 A pretty girl., 
with a quantity of little pigs doddling about in front of her. 

Hence Do'ddled, Do'ddling ppl. ad/s.; Do*d- 
dlisli a. (dial.), feeble, infirm. 

2847-78 Haluwlll, Doddleish , feeble. Sussex. 2874 
Burnand My Time xxxiv. 369 A doddling old grandfather. 
1875 Sussex Gloss., Doddlislt, infirm. 1893 H. Si. Doughty 
Our Wherry in Wendislt Lands 321 The doddled old 
kfister so bothered us. 


Doddy, doddie (dp’di), sb. [f. Dod vi] 

1 . A cowor bull without horns; atlrib.^ Dodded, 
as *a black doddy cow’. Sc. 

1808 in Jamieson. 2827 Scott Two Drovers ii, They 
were something less beasts than your drove, doddies most 
of them. 1892 Scott. Leader 1 Jan. 3 A very fine herd 
of the favourite ‘Doddies*. 
f 2 . Shortened form of Dodd ypoll. Obs. 

<r 2590 Marr. Wit «$• Wisd. (N.\ Now purpose I soundly 
Trick this pretty doddy, And make him a noddy. 

Doddy (dp di), a. Sc. [f. Dod sbA + -y.] Pet- 
tish, cross, ill tempered. 

_ 1808 in Jamieson. 1823 Galt Entail I. xx. 266 Colley 
is as doddy and crabbit to Watty as if he was its adversary. 
+ Do’ddy-pate. [f. as next + Pate.] = next. 
C1500 Maid Etnlyn tg [She] Made hym a foie, And called 
hym dody-pate. 


tDoddypoll (dp-dipoul). Obs. Forms; a. 5 
dotty-, doty-, dote-, 6 doti-, dotti-, -pol(e, 
-poll(e. A 6 dody-, doddye-, 6-7 dodi-, 
doddy-, doddi-, -pole, -poll, etc. [app* origin- 
ally f. Dote v. to be foolish or silly, subseq. referred 
to Dod vi, as if 1 having a dodded poll ’ : cf. 
roundhead .] A stupid person ; blockhead, fool. 

1401 Pol Poems (Rolls) II. 99 5 »L Dawe Dotypolle, thou 
jtistifiesc this harlairie. Hoccleve ~ Min. Poems, 

jonathas 49 A lewde dotepol, straw for his wit. c 1460 
7'owneley Myst. (Surtees) 145 Fy, dotty-pols, with youre 
bookes. 2549 Latimer 3rd Serm. bef. Edw. F/(Arb.) 84 
What ye brain-sycke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye 
poulles !. .are you seduced also? 2581 J. Bell Haddons 
Anszv. Osor. 29b, No man. .besides this Doctour DottipolU 
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a 1653 Broke Eng. Moor 11. i. Wks, 1873 II. 18 AH the 
Doddy-poles in Town. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy IX. xxv. 
Shall I be called as many blockheads, numsculls, doddy- 
poles, dunderheads. 

Hence + Do* day-polled a. Obs. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xlvi, Thou doddipol’d Ninny. 

X)ode, obs. pa. t. of Do v. 

Dodeca-, dodec-, Gr. 5 w 5 f«a twelve, an initial 
element in numerous technical words : see below. 
Also Dode’cafid a . [L. -fidus -cleft], divided into 
twelve segments ( [Syd . . Soc. Lex. 1883). Dodeca*- 
ttierous a. [Gr.pe/Jospart], consisting of twelve parts 
or divisions ( Syd. Sac. Lex.). Do-decapa ‘rtt te a. 
[L. paritl-us divided] = prec. Do:decapei;alons 
a. Bot ., having twelve petals. Dodecase'mic a. 
Pros. [Gr. ScoSe/cdcr^/ms of twelve times (in music), 
f. arjpa sign, mark], consisting of 12 mone or units 
of time, as a dodecasemic foot. (In recent Diets.) 

1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lee/. Archit. II. 197 If all sides 
had the threefold division, it would have become dodeca- 
partite. 1847 Craig, Dodccapetalous , having twelve petals. 

t Bo'decade. Obs. Also dode-cady. [f. Gr. 
&v 5 e/;a twelve, after Decade : cf. F. dodkade in 
Littre.] A group, set, or series of twelve. 

C1624 Lushington Recant, Serin, in Pkenix (1708) II. 
No. 26. 494 The 12 disciples answering the 12 patriarchs., 
that both the Testaments, the New and Old, should be 
founded upon dodccadies. t686 Goad Celest. Bodies m. ii. 
436 We have. .a Dodecade of such Rarities. 

Dodecadraclim (d<mde*kadnem). Numism. 
[ad. Gr. ZojZcKaZpaxpos, f. So/ScA'ct twelve + Spaypi 7 
Dkachma.] An ancient Greek gold coin of the 
value of 12 drachmas. 

t88i Athenaeum 3 Dec. 748/1 Of the 27 gold coins 
exhibited one is the aodecndrachm of Queen Berenice II. 

Dodecagon (d<mde*kag£n). Geom. [ad. Gr. 
feuSe/caycuiw, f. ScuSexa twelve + •yoivos angled, yon/ta 
angle; cf. F. dodkagone (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A plane figure having twelve sides and twelve 
angles. Regular dodecagon , one that has all its 
sides and all its angles equal. 

1658 Phillips, Dodecagon (Greek), a Geometrical figure 
of 12 Angles. i86r Thorn bury Turner (1862) I. 51 He 
draws trees when he should draw dodecagons. 

Hence Dodeca’g’onal a., of or pertaining to a do- 
decagon ; twelve-sided. 

1851-60 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

f( Dodecagynia (d^d/kacisvnia). Bot. [mod. 
L. (Linngeus 1735), f- Gr. ZbiZeua twelve + 7VH7 
woman, female, taken by Linureus in sense of 
‘ female organ, pistil ’.] An order in some classes 
of the Linnaean sexual system, comprising plants 
having either eleven or twelve pistils. 

1762 in Hudson Flora A tiglica. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. x. no. 1857 Henffey Elem. Bot. j. ii. 197. 

Hence Dode-cagyn, a plant of Dodecagynia ; 
Dodecagynian, -grynious, Dodeca-grynous adjs. 

1828 Webster, Dodccagyit , a plant having twelve pistils. 
Ibid., Dodecagynian , having twelve pistils. 1864 Ibid., 
Dodtcagynous , having twelve styles. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Dodecagynious . . t welve-pistilled. 

Dodecahedral (doitdfkathfciral), a. Also 
dodecaedral. [f. Dodecahedr-on + -al.] Having 
the form of a dodecahedron ; twelve-sided. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2! I. 207 Transparent, and 
of a dodecaedral figure. Ibid. II. 8 It often gives dode- 
cahedral crystals. 1870 Bentley Bot. 14 In a perfectly 
regular arrangement, .we have dodecahedral cells. 

So Doidecalxe’dric a. = prec. 

1878 Lawrence tw Cotta's Rocks Class. 34 Cleavage in- 
distinct, dodecahedric. x88x Rusklv Love's Meinie I. iii. 
126, 1 retain, therefore, my dodecahedric form of catechism. 

Dodecahedron (d^:d/ka|hrdrpn). Geom. Also 
6-9 dodecaedr 022, 6-8 -u m. [a. Gr. StvSe/caeSpov, 
neuter of ScuSe/ratSpor, f. 8cb8e/ca twelve + ? 5 pa seat, 
base, face. Cf. F. dodicaldre (16th c.).j 
A solid figure having twelve faces : esp. the 
regular dodecahedron, see quots. 1570, 1653. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. def. xxiv. 319 A Dodeca- 
hedron is a solide or bodily figure contained vnder twelue 
equall, equilater, and equiangle Pentagons. 1653 H. More 
Anita, Aik. if. (1662) 147 There are Five regular Bodies 
in Geometry . . the Cube, the Tetraedrum, the Octaedrum, 
the Dodecaedrum, and the Eicosaedrum. 1850 Daubeny 
Atom. The. vi.(ed. 2) 171 Phosphorus crystallizes in regular 
dodecaedrons. 1878 Gurney Cryst allogr. 85 A form con- 
sisting of twelve similar rhombuses., is. .called the rhombic 
dodecahedron. 

|| Dodecandria (d^adfkos’ndria). Bot . [mod. 
L. (Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. SaiSerca twelve + avbp-, 
stem of arqp man, male : see Decaxdria.] The 
eleventh class in the sexual system of Linnseus, 
comprising plants having from twelve to nineteen 
stamens not cohering. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dodecandria . ._a class of 
plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, with twelve 
stamina or male parts in each. ^762 in Hudson Flora 
Anglica. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. ix. 89. 

Hence Dodeca’nder, a plant of the class Dode- 
candria\ Dodeca’ndrian a., belonging to that 
class; Bodeca-ndrous a., having twelve stamens. 

1806 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. 40 Lythrum . . Flowers spiked, 
dodecandrous. 1828 Webster ,Dodecander, Dodecandrian, 
[cited from Lee). 1870 Bentley Bot , 246 A flower having 
12 stamens is Dodecandrous. 


Do’decane. Chem. [f. Dodeca- + -ANE.] A 

paraffin of the composition c 12 H 26 . 

1875 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 891 Dodecane.. Boiling 
point 202 0 [C.]. 1877 — Fannies' ’ Chem. (ed. 12) II. 50. 

Dodecarch, aodek-(dou-di'kaik). Anc.Hist. 
[ad. Gr. 5 cu 5 euapx-ys, £ ScuSe/ra twelve + -apxy* 
ruler.) One of a ruling body of twelve. 

1882-3 Schaff Ettcycl . Relig. Kncnvl. I. 707 Psam- 
meticus I., one of the dodekarchs. 

Dodecarcliy (d^u'dikarki). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-apyia rule : cf. Decarchy.] Government by twelve 
rulers or kings ; a ruling body of twelve. 

1662 Stillingfl. Grig. Sacr. 1. v. § 8 So that Egypt was 
anciently a dodecarchy, as England in the Saxons’ time 
was a heptarchy. 1 862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 246 
It was. .a dodecarchy, of which the supremacy passed. .first 
to one tribe and then to another. 1876 S. Birch Rede Led. 
Egypt 39 Psammetichus. .seized the moment to reduce the 
Assyrian Dodecarchy under his sway. 

Dodecastyle (d^« , d/'kastoil). [f. Gr. SwSe/cct 
twelve + (ttuaos column. So mod.F. dodkaslylei] 
A portico or colonnade of twelve columns. 

1825 Gwilt Chambers' s Civil Archit. 413 Dodecastyle, a 
Building having twelve Columns in front. 1853 Ettcycl. 
Brit. III. 509/1 The Chamber of Deputies in Paris has 
a true dodecastyle. 

Doidecasy'Uable. [f. Gr. Sutoa twelve 
+ Syllable.] a. Pros. A line or veise of twelve 
syllables. b. ‘A word of twelve syllables’ 
(Worcester, 1S46). So Dodecasyllabic a., of or 
containing twelve syllables. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s v. Alexandria , Alexandras 
are otherwise called dod ecasyllables ; and are peculiar to 
the modem poetry. 1831 W. H. Mill Christa SangUd 
Pref. 11 Distinguishing only the Benedictus or hymn 
of Zacharias by a lyric dodecasyllable measure. 1882-3 
Schaff Ettcycl. Relig. K novel. 2286 A sermon in verse, hepta- 
syllabic, octosyllabic, or dodecasyllabic. 

+ Dodecate'mory. Astron. Obs. Also 7 do- 
decatemorion. [ad. Gr. ZcoZcKaTqjibptov a twelfth 
part, f. ScuSc/car-o?, -7, - ov twelfth 4- pbpiov piece, 
portion.] A twelfth part ; a term formerly applied 
to each of the twelve divisions of the Zodiac. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astrol. xviii. 374 The dode- 
catemories of the Zodiack.. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) Bij, 
The mildest Dodecatemorie springs In beauteous Orient. 
a 1700 Creech (J.), Tis dodecatemorion thus describ’d : 
Thrice ten degrees, which every sign contains. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl.,Dodecatemory.. The term is chieflyappiied 
to the twelve houses, or parts of the zodiac of the primum 
mobile ; to distinguish them from the 12 signs. 

Dode ‘Caplet. Mus, [f. Dodec(a- -f ending of 
Octdplet, etc.] ‘ A group of twelve notes to be 
played in the time of eight ’ (Stainer and Barrett 
Did. Mus. Terms 1S80). 

+ Dodemu-syd, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [The first 
element is possibly as in doddypoll ; the second 
appears to be from muse v., in ME. to be amazed.] 
4:1450 Cov. Myst. 395 Ye dodemusyd prynces faste you 
aray, Or I make avow to Mahomed youre bodyes schul 
blede. 

Doderell, var. of Dotterel, plover. 

Dodge (dpdz), v. [Known only from 16th c. ; 
origin unascertained. The primary meaning and 
sense-development are also uncertain. 

Wedgwood and Skeat compare an alleged dial. Sc. dodd 
to jog (cf. sense it below), which Skeat would also identify 
with the base of dodder, doddle. This might perhaps pass 
for the sense, but the phonetic development is not evident ; 
cf. however sled , sledge. J 

1 . inlr. To move to and fro, or backwards and 
forwards ; to keep changing one’s position or shift- 
ing one’s ground ; to shuffle. 

1704 Steele Lying Loiter it. i. 18 Don't stand staring, 
and dodging with your feet, and wearing out your Livery 
Hat with squeezing for an excuse. 1720 J. Quihcy Pledges’ 
Hist. Acc . Plague 189 Whenever a Buboe is uncertain and 
dodges, sometimes appearing and then going back. 1750 
Phil. Trans. XLVI. 324 The Dragon fly.. in a hovering 
Posture, dodging up and down in the Water. _ 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. I. 60 Whenever he went dodging about 
the village. 

f b. To use shifts or changes of position (with 
a person, etc.), so as to baffle or catch hiim Obs. 

1631 Milton Univ. Carrier i. 8 He had, any time this 
ten years full. Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and the 
Bull. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative Postscr. 7 He began 
to dodge with his pursuers. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
11. 182 The King .. had been dodging with Essex eight or 
ten Days. 1810 Scott Old Mort . xxxvi. Do you think we 
can stand here all day to be turning and dodging with you, 
like greyhounds after a hare ? 

c. To move to and fro about, around , or behind 
any obstacle, so as to elude a pursuer, a missile, or 
a blow, or to get a sudden advantage of an enemy. 

1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 22 Trees, about which they 
may dodg. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 426 Dodging behind 
the mizzen mast, and falling down upon the deck at the 
noise of the enemy’s shot. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. tv. (1879) 

77 He was obliged to dodge round his horse. 1859 Ten- 
nent Ceylon vin. iii. II. 33 * Amongst full grown timber, 
a skilful runner can escape an elephant by dodging round 
the trees. 

f 2 . inlr. To go this way and that way in one’s 
speech or action ; to be off and on ; to parley, 
palter, haggle about terms. Obs. 

1568 Jewel A nsw. Harding/s Detect. Foul Err. in 
Def. Afol, (1611) 127 If yee doubt heereof, leaue dodging 


in your note Bookes, and read S. Cyprian, and ye shal 
find it. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Tret. iii. in Holinshcd 1 1. 
25/1 The merchant and he stood dodging one with the other 
in cheaping the ware. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. ix, 
335 If the Disease go not off presently, we must not stand 
dodging, but give a gentle purging potion, a 1763 Byrom 
Careless Content (R.), For lack or glut, for loss or gain, I 
never dodge, nor up nor down. 

b. To play fast and loose, change about de- 
ceitfully; to shuffle unlh a person; to prevaricate. 

1575 J- Still Gamut. Gurton v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 
254 Fie, dost but dodge ; 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. 
iii. § 12. 418 They did him no manner of good, but rather 
dodged with him, eupn in the JittJe courtesie which they 
most pretended. 1708 Prior Turtle tfSp. 109 With Fate's 
lean tipstaff none can dodge. 1859 Smiles Self-Help xiii. 
(i860) 340 He does not shuffle nor prevaricate, dodge nor 
skulk. 

+ c. To dodge it : to haggle. 
i652^URQUHARr ^ew<r/Wks._ 11834) 267 That frankness of 
disposition.. not permitting him to dodge it upon inches 
and ells. 

3 . irajis. To play fast and loose with ; to baffle 
or parry by shifts and pretexts ; to trifle with. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 15 Thus was 
I doggid and dodgid on everi side. 1663 J. Spencer 
Disc. Prodigies (1665) 256 Loth to be dodged and abused 
with endless uncertainties and dissimilitudes. 1697 Occas. 
Confopnity 27 To_ make the matter a Game, to dodge 
Religions, and go in the Morning to Church, and in the 
Afternoon to the Meeting. 1855 Tennyson Sea Dreams 
145 He dodged me with a long and loose account. 1868 E. 
Edwards Raleigh I. xxiv. 559^ The Crown lawyers had 
again to dodge the case . .by a trick of their craft. 

4 . To avoid an encounter with (a person or 
thing) by changes of position, shifts, or doublings; 
to elude (a pursuer, etc.) by shifts or sideward 
movements. 


x68o Otway C. Marius iv. ii. Wks. 1727 II. 239 Asunder 
we may dodge our Fate. 1713 Df.rham PJiys, T/teol. iv. 
xiv. (1723) note. The Doublings of the Hare, .to dodge and 
deceive tne Dogs. 1893 E. B. Knight Where three Em - 
pires meet xxiv. 366 Rocks., would come rolling down upon 
us, and had to be nimbly dodged. 1893 Forres-Mitchell 
Rcjnin. Gt. Mutiny 19 where blows aimed at the victims 
had evidently been dodged. 

5 . To follow stealthily, and with shifts to avoid 
discovery, as by keeping behind interveningobjecls. 
(Cf. Dog v. 1 .) 

1727 Fif.lding Love in Sn>. Masq. Wks. 1775 I. 58 La. * 
Promise not to dodge us. Wt. Not even to look after you. 
2814 Mad. D’Arslav Wanderer IV. jz If they .saw any 
suspicious persons dodging them. 1840 Lady C. Bury 
Hist. Flirt xi, I will never quit you.. I will dodge your 
steps. 

6 . To move (a thing) to and fro, or up and down ; 
to lead (an examinee) to and fro in a subject of ex- 
amination and not straight on. 

xBao Sporting Mag. VI. 266 Two pieces of wood had been 
introduced between the hoof and the shoe ; after replacing 
the shoe again the horse was dodged, and discovered to be 
perfectly sound. x86i Dickens Gt. Expect, viii, He said, 
pompously, ‘ Seven times nine, boy ' ! and how should I be 
able to answer, dodged in that way? 1880 Daily Tel. 7 
Oct., It would be absolutely childish to go on dodging the 
Fleets about from Cattaro to Volo [etc.]. 

7 . inlr. Change-ringing. Said of a bell rung in 
a chime, when, instead of following in its regular 
ascending or descending order, as in plain hunting, 
it is shifted one place in the opposite direction, and 
then in the next round back again to resume its 
course, until another dodge occurs. ^ 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. iox In this Bob, when the 
Treble leaves the two Hind Bells, they dodge 'till it comes 
there again, and ’till the Treble gives Way for the dodging 
again of the said two Hind Bells, the two first Bells dodge, 
but after cease dodging, when the two Hind Bells dodge. 
1872 Ellacombe Ch, Bells Devon ii. 29. 1880 Grove Diet. 

Music s.v. Changes, The three first bells go through the six 
changes of which they are capable .. while the bells behind 
* dodge 

8 . intr. ( techn .) To occupy positions alternately 
on the one side and the other of a medial line. _ 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dodging, said of mortises, 
when they are not in the same plane at the hub. By spread- 
ing the butts of the spokes vvhere they enter the hub, dodg- 
ing on each side of a median line, alternately, the wheel is 
stiffened against a lateral strain. 

9 . trails. Photogr. To use any artifice to improve 
(the negative) for printing. 

1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor! 335 The im- 
portant operations of ‘dodging* and ‘printing-m . 
Anthony's Photogr. Build in (U. S. A ) II. 34? dodg- 

ing’ haa been resorted to to make the tree print well. 

10. trans. Salt-making {Cheshire). (Seequot.) 

_ 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dodging, salt-making term. Knock- 
ing scale off the plates over the fire. 

11 . trans. and intr. {dial.) To jog (see quots.). 

1802 Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poet. Gloss. to 

jog, or trudge along. 1825 Brockett f j 

to iotr to incite, i860 Lonsdale Gloss., Doagt , (v to jog, 
incite^ 1877 Holiness Gloss., Dodgc-on to go a ong 
Stag the Destof an affliction Hey ! tt a bad ;ob, but Ah 

mun dodge-on somehoo or other . , » n t 

+ 12 . irons. To insinuate Miito by a 1 dodge. Obs. 

-to- r> 7 ’Fctrange Attsw. Dtss. 47 A Paradox of Con- 
sde“?e imoTpopular Scheme of Government ! 

Dodge fdftds), ^ [f. prec. vb.] 

+ 1 The act of slipping aside so as to elude a 
person or thing; the ‘slip’, the ‘go-by . Obs. or 

dial. 
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1575 J* Still Gamut . Gurton H. i. in Hnzl. Dodslcy III. 
193 There was a fouler fault, my Gammer ga’ me the dodge. 
1606 Wily Beguiled m ibid. IX. 256 Shall I trouble you so far 
as to take some pains with me? I am loth to have the 
dodge. 1749 Fielding Tout Jones vn. iv, I was hard run 
enough by your mother for one man ; but after giving her 
a dodge, here’s another, .follows me upon the toil. 1880 
Mrs. Parr Adam f- Eve II. 116 He was forced to avoid 
him by giving a sudden dodge to one side. 

2 . A shifty trick, an artifice to elude or cheat. 

1638 Featly Strict. Lyndom. 1. 201, I have beatc the 

Iesuit heretofore out of this dodge. 1681 H. Moke Exp. 
Dan. Pref. 64 To put a dodge upon the Protestants to 
weaken their Faith. 1837 Dickens Pick. w. xvi, * It was all 
false, of course?’ * All, sir’, replied Air. Weller,* reg’lar do, 
sir ; artful dodge.* i860 Bright S/>. Church Rates 27 Apr., 
I am altogether against any kind of dodge by which this 
matter may be. .settled. 

3 . colloq. and slang. A clever or adroit expedient 
or contrivance (cf. trick in similar use): vulgarly 
extended to a machine, a natural phenomenon, etc. 

1842 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 111 The alternation 
of green and corn crops is a good dodge. 1849 Thackeray 
Pcndennis xxix, [They] have many harmless arts . . and 
innocent dodges <if we may be permitted to use an excellent 
phrase that has become vernacular since the appearance of 
the last dictionaries!. 1855 Smedley H . Covcrdalc iii, I’d 
start to America, and do Niagara, and all the other 
picturesque dodges [etc.]. 1867 Ld. Malmesbury Memoirs 

0/ an Ex-Minister {1884) II. 376 To show us how to light 
a good fire by some dodge of fighting the wood at the back. 

4 . Change-ringing, bee quot. 1684, and cf. 
Dodge v. 7. 

1684 R. \\. School Recrcat. 93 The.. Meaning of a Dodge 
is this; any Bell that is coming down, and is to make a 
Dodjje, must move up^ again one Bell higher, and any Bell 
that is going up, and is to make a Dodge, must come down 
one Bell lower, and then up or down as the Course of such 
Bell requires. 1880 Grove Diet. Music s.v. Changes, In 
change-ringing terms, the 4th and 5th [bells] are said to 
‘ make places’, and the 2nd and 3rd are said to make a 
4 double dodge 

Dodge, sb. 2 north, dial. A large irregular piece, 
a lump. 

1562 Wills «$• Tttv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 207, j dodge of 
iron viij '. Fowr axes xvj ^ 1825 Jamieson, Dodge, a pretty 
large cut or slice of any kind of food. Dodgcl , a large piece 
or lump. [1895 Still in use.] 

Dodger (djrdasi). [f. Dodge v. + -Eit ’.] 

1. One who dodges, in various senses of the vb. ; 
in early use, csp. a haggler ; laler, csp. one who 
practises artful shifts or dodges. 

1568 T. Harding Detect. Foul Err. 226 By this a man 
may know what a Dodger you are, and whence your great 
bookes procede. 1598 Florio, Auarone, a pinch penie, a 
paltrer, a dodger, a miser, a penie father. i6ix Cotgr., 
Cagueraffe , a base micher, scuruie hagler, lowsie dodger. 
1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714! I. 156 Tacitus has no good 
Morals; He is a great Dodger, .he always speaks more out 
of Policy than according to Truth. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's 
xxviii, * A shy cock, this Frank Tyrrel .. a very complete 
dodger ! . . I shall wind him, were he to double like a fox.’ 
1838 Dickens O. Twist viii, Among his intimate friends he 
was better known by the sobriquet of * The artful Dodger 

2 . U.S . A hard-baked corn-cake. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout's C. iv, Com-cake, in all its 
varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins. 1882 Garden 
13 May327/r, I prospered rarely in the South on ‘dodgers’. 

3 . US. A small handbill or circular. 

1884 Fargo (Dakota) Broadaxe 7 Apr., With dodgers of 
warning distributed at the different polling-places. x888 
Boston Jml. 11 Feb. 5 '4, I never in my life used such 
a thing as a poster, a dodger or a handbill. 

4 . Salt -making. (See quot.) Cf. Dodge v. 10. 

1884 Cheshire Gloss,, Dodder, salt-making term ; a long- 
headed hammer with a long handle, used for knocking off 
the scale or incrustations of lime or dirt on the pan bottoms 
when the pan is at work; also called Dodging Hammer. 

Dodgery (dp-d^ori). [f. Dodge v. or sb. + -ery.] 
The employment of dodges ; trickery. 

01x670 Hacket Abp. Williams 1. (1692) 98 When he had 

£ ut this dodgery strongly upon those at London. 1865 
hCKENS Mut.Fr. m. i, What dodgery are you up to next? 

Do'dging, vbl. sb. [f. Dodge v. + -ing k] The 
action of the verb Dodge, in various senses. 

1593 Tell -Troth's N. Y. Gift 16 The dodging of an old 
beldam, a 1677 Barrow^ Sernt. Upright Walking Wks. 
1687 I. 65 Versatile whifflings and dodgings . . and the like. 
1880 Grove Diet. Music s.v. Changes, At the end of each 
six changes one of the bells going up to take part in the 
dodging, and another coming down to take its place in the 
changes. 

Do*dging, ppl.a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] That 
dodges, in the various senses of the verb. 

1625 W. Prmble Jit stifle, by Faithfifag) 148 Tricks of 
wit and dodging Distinctions to avoid the accusations of 
conscience. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 30 Som 

dodging Casuist with more craft then sincentie. 1735 
Somerville Chase iv. 115 The Brakes Where dodging 
Conies sport. 1775 Burke Corr (1844' IL 63 Their irreso- 
lute and dodging motions. x88o Grove Diet. Music s.v. 
Changes , The bells, .have a dodging course. 

Hence Do-dgingly adv., in a dodging manner. 
1599 Minsheu, Cavilosamtnte , dodgingly, contentiously, 
deceitfully, fraudulently. 

Dodging, var. of Dotchjn, Chinese steelyard. 
Dodgy (<ty*d;5‘0> a . [f. Dodge sbA +-Y k] Full 
of or addicted to dodges ; evasive, tricky, artful. 
Hence Do-dgily ; Do'dginess. 

x86x Wynter Soc. Bees 237 Beggars divide themselves in 
several classes : — the humourous, the poetical, the senti- 
mental, the dodgey, and the sneaking. 1870 Furnivall in 
Bk. Curtasye 698 in Babees Bk. marg., A towel folded 


dodgily. _ 1871 Daily News 22 Sept., ‘Dan Lysons 1 and 
his dodjpness arc on everybody’s lips. 

Dodipate, •polo, var. Doddyfatb, -poll, Ohs. 

DodMn (dp dkin). Forms : 5 doydekyn, doy- 
kyn, 6 dodkyn, 6-7 (9) dotkin, 6-9 dodkin, (7-9 
doitkin). [15th c. doydekyn , doykyn , a. MDu.‘ 
dttylken, dim. of dttyl, doyt : sec Doit.] 

1 . An early name for the Doit, a small Dutch 
coin. Hence, any coin of very small value. 

Only Hist, after 1600, except in proverbial phrases. 

1415 Act 3 Hen. Y, c. 1 § s Lcs Gnlyhalnens & la Moneic 
appclle Scskyn & Doydekyn. / bid. Galynalpcns, Seskyns 
ou Doykyns. c 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 27 He that 
will not stoop a dodkin at the dice. 1577 Stanyiiursi* 
Descr. Irel.xn HolinshcdVl. 23 At the end of his maioraltic 
he owght no man a dotkin. 1606 Holland Sueton. 79 
Brascn Dodkins or mites called Asses. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Dotkins , a kind of coine. [cd. 1672 Doitkin , a 
base Coine, prohibited by 3 H. 5. cap. 1. Hence probably 
we retain that phrase when we would undervalue a man, 
to say, He is not worth a Doit or Doitkin .] 1674 Jeake 
Arith.i 1656)77 Some.. divide the Farthing into 2 Qucs, the 
Q into 2 Cces, the C into 2 Dodkins. 1881 Duffjkld Don 
Qttix. III. xxvii. 206, I did not care two dotkins. 

2 . a. A biul. b. A pistil. 

[Pcrh. not the same word. In b peril, a dim. of Don 2 , Du. 
dodde club.] 

1578 Lyte Dodoens m. lx. 400 Small dodkins or springes, 
which arc the beginning of Icaues. Ibid. V. xxvii. 585 The 
flower.. with a ycllowe Dodkin or Pestil, lyke goldc in the 
middle. 

Do’chnan. Now dial. [Origin unknown : 
connexion with DodjA- has been suggested. Other 
local names are hodman-dod, lioddy-doddy , .] A snail, 

CX550 Bale A'. Johan (Camden) 7 Vt is as great pyte to 
se a woman wepo, As yt is to se a sely dodman crecpc. 
1625 Lisle Du Barfas, Noe 149 Two crooked lines, One 
like a crawling snake, one tike a dodman twines. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 732 [Animals] that cast their Shell, are; 
The Lobster, the Crab, the Crafish, the Hodmandod or 
Dodman, the Tortoise. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 28 
Time.. to pull in the homes of this dodmons accusation. 
1674.N. Fairfax Bulk ft Selv. 125 A Suayl or Dodman.. is 
not only not warm, but to our feeling, very cold. 1674 Ray 
S. ff E. C. I Yards 65 A Dodman : a shell-snail or Hod- 
mandod, Norf. 1848 Dickens Dav. Copp. vii, ‘ I’m a reg’lar 
Dodman’, said Mr. Pcggotty, by which he meant snail. 

Dodo (duu’dtf). [a. Pg. dottdo simpleton, fool, 
as adj. silly.] An extinct bird, Didtts inepltts, 
belonging to the order Columbidx> formerly in- 
habiting the island of Mauritius ; it had a massive j 
clumsy body, and small wings of no use for flight. 

1628 E. Altham Lett, to Sir Edw. Altham x8 June in 
Proc. Zool. Soc. (1S74) 448 A strange fowle, which I had at ■ 
the Hand mauritius, called by y portingalls a D0D0. 1 
Ibid. [P. S.) Of m r percc you shall receue a iarr of ginger.. { 
and a bird called a D0D0, if it live. 1634 Sir T. Herbert j 
Trav. 347 Mauritius, .here and here onlyand in Dygarroys, ■ 
is generated the Dodo [1638 a Portuguize name it is, and 
has reference to her simplenes] which for shape and rare- 
nesse may Antigonize the Phoenix of Arabia. 1638 Ibid. 21 
Like the Dodoes wings, more to looke at, then for execution. 
CX650 H. L’Estrange in Sloane MS. 1839. 5, If. 54 About 
1638, as I walked London streets, I [saw] the picture of 
a strange fowle hong out upon a cloth . . went in to see it. 
It.. was a great fowle, somwhat bigger then the largest 
Turkey Cock.. The keeper called it a Dodo. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 280/1 A Dodo, or Dronte. .doth equal 
a Swan in bigness. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. in. 1. vii. 

7 2 Three or four dodos are enough to dine a hundred 
men. 1832 Dp. La Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 163. 1896 F. 

Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LX 11 . 157/2 If he has not indeed 
gone the way of the dodo and the dinotherium. 

attrib. X874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwyttne II. viii. 177 He 
belongs to tne Dodo race of real unmitigated.. Toryism. 

Dodonean, -ean (duudanf-an), a. [f. L. 
Dodonxus, a. Gr. A<u 5 tuvafos, f. Aojtiwvi) Dodona.] 
Of or pertaining to Dodona in ancient Epirus, 
where there was a famed oracle of Zeus situated 
in a grove of oaks. Also fDodonian (duduH’niank 

1569 Spenser Visions of Bellay v. in Theat. Worldlings , 
Then I behelde the faire Dodonian tree. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav . 1. 5 The Thespian spring, Where chatring birds, 
Dodonean trees do sing. 1851 Tiioreau Autumn 84 There 
is mast for me too. .this Dodonean fruit. 

t Dodra'ntal, a. Obs. rare— [ad.L .dodran- 
tdl-is , f. dodraits nine-twelfths or three-fourths of 
a weight or measure.] 

_ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Dodratilal, of nine ounces or nine 
inches in length or weight. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dodrantal, 
consisting of nine ihches, three fourths of a foot. 

Doe (du“). Forms: 1 dd, 2-6 do, (3 pi. don), 
4-7 doo, 5-6 Sc, and north, da, (6 dooe, 7 doa), 

6- doe (. 5 V. dae). 

[OE. is thought by some to be a contracted form, cog- 
nate with OHG. I tint o, dAmo wk. masc., MHO. tame, G. 
dam- (in danthirsch , dannvild), a. L. davia , datuma f., 
sometimes m. t fallow deer, buck, doe; but there are serious 
difficulties. See Pogatscher Gr. Lat. it. Rom. Leltnworie 
tin A Itengl. § 302.] 

1 . The female of the fallow deer ; applied also to 
the female of allied animals, as the reindeer. 

c xooo jElfric Gr. (Z.) 309 Damma , net dammula , da. 
a X2oo Yoc. Wr.-Wulc. 543 Do. r 1290 6*. Eng. Leg. I. 393/12 
To cachche hert and bocke and don. 1388 Wyclif Prov. 
vi. 5 Be thou rauyschid as a doo fro the hond. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiii. 105 Hertez and hyndez, bukk and 
da. ? c 1475 Sqr. lowe Degre 324 Venyson freshe of bucke 
and do 1597 Montgomerie Ckerrie Slae 21 The hart, 
the hynd, the dae, the rae. 1606 Shaks. Tr. «$• Cr. in. i. 
128 For O loues Bow, Shootes Bucke and Doe. 1609 Biblf. 
(Douay) Deui. xii. 15 Lawful to be offered, as the doa and 


the hart. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Eromena 127 He 
tooke it for a Doo, where it was more likely some. .Chamoy. 
1674 tr . Scheffer* s Lapland 130 These horns are proper only 
to the Buck [Reindeer], the Doe having much less and 
fewer branches. 1807-15 Wordsvv.^ White Doe Rylst. vii. 
96 A doe most beautiful, clear-white. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. 1. iii, Close in her covert cowered the doe. 

t b. Applied gcnerically to both sexes, like L. 
ddtita . Hence doe-buck , a male deer. 

cs 475 Piet. Yoc. in Wr.-Wfdcker 759 Hie damns , a 
dobuk. Hie vc l hec damn, a doo. 

2 . The female of the hare or rabbit; sometimes 
dial, of other animals, e.g. the rat. 

1607 Topsei.l Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 87 One that kept tame 
Conies .. had Does which littered three at a time, and 
within fourteen daies after, they littered four more. 1741 
Compl. Earn. Piece n. i. 300 They are distinguished by the 
Names of Bucks and Does; and the Males arc usually 
call’d Jack Hares. 1837 M. Donovan Dorn, Econ. II. 99 
A doc [rabbit] when suckling, will drink milk. 

3 . attrib. as doe-buck , -cony, -deer, - leather , 
-venison ; made of Dokskin, as doe trousers. 

c J455 Golagros ff Gan*. 226 Thay drive on the da deir be 
dalis and doun. £1475 [see 1 bj. i6it Cotgr., Rabolliere, 
a Rabbets neast ; the hole wherein a Doe Conic keepeth her 
young ones. 1747 Phil. Trans. XL 1 V. 572 The Skin drew 
or stretch’d like a Piece of Doe -Leather. 1819 Pantologia 
s.v, } Doe venison is not equal in estimation with buck 
venison. 1844 Advt. in Illttslr. Loud. Neivs 22 June 407/3 
Plain doe trousers, 17/6. 

Dog, obs. form of Do, Dough. 

Doe-bird, var. of Dough-bird. 

Doel(e, obs. early f. Dole sb.-, grief, mourning. 
Doen, obs. form of done : see Do v. 

Doer (d/i oi). Also 4-6 doar, 5 doere, 6 dow- 
ar(o, 6-7 dooer. [f. Do v. + -eu b] 

1 . One who does ; one who performs some act or 
deed ; an actor, agent. 

15. . Cursor M. 28773 (Cott. G.; Els vnmedeful es |?edede, 
ana makes to k e doer no mede. 1382 Wyclif Jas. i. 22 Be 
3c doers of the word and not herers ope!i ; 1561 T. Hoby 
tr. Castiglione's Cottrlyert. G iij, In pcincting. .they are all 
most excellent dooers. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , t. iti. 352 
Talkers arc no good dooers. 1623 Cockeram, Actresse, a 
woman-doer. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. 89 111 Doers are 
| ill Deemers. 1832 Ht. Martineau Weal or W. iii. 28 Sym- 
pathy affords great advantage to the doers of mischief. 

2 . One who acts on behalf of another ; an agent, 
factor, manager ; an attorney. Now only Sc. 

1465 MS. In Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 388 He sal warn 
the saidis lord kennedy and Sir Alexander, or yair doars. 
1566 Act 8 Elis . c. 7 § 2 No maner [other] person or persons 
.. shall.. exercyse or frequent the pyd trade, .nor have any 
Factor or Doer for hym or them in the same. 1721 Wod- 
row Corr. II. 603, I had the eleven pounds from the Earl 
of Kilmarnock’s doer. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 44 Before the Day of Compearance, the Lord 
Advocate, or his Depute, give in the Indictment.. to the 
Clerk of Court, that the Prisoner’s Doer may have an Oppor- 
tunity of seeing the same. 1870 Ramsay Remitt. vx. (ed. 
18) 232 In Scotland it is usual to term the law-agent orman 
of business of any party his ‘doer*. 1893 Stevenson 
Catr. 97 I’m doer for Appin and for James of the Glens. 

3 . (with qualifying adj.) Ahorse or other animal 
that 1 docs * or thrives (well or ill) : see Do v. iS. 

1865 Even. Standard 6 Mar., He.. is a rare doer, never 
having been sick nor sorry since the week he was foaled. 

4 . slang. One who ‘does’ or cheats another. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 47 [School Masters] are 

not merely ‘do-the-boys *, but regular doers of their parents. 
1862 A. K. H. Boyd Recreat. Country Parson xx 4 The 
trickster has been tricked — the doer done. 

Does, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Do v. 

Doeskin (dou-skin). [f. Doe + Skis sb.'] 

1. The skin of a doe. 

1456 Churchw. Acc. Tint inhull (Somerset Rec.Soc.) 1D7 
It. in una pelle de doeskyne pro eisdem libris vijJ. 1535 
Coverdale Exod . xxv. 5 Goates hayre, reed skynnes of 
rammes, doo skynnes. 1795 Hull Advertiser 28 Nov. 1/1 
A large assortment of prime Buck and Doe Skins. 1855 
Longf. H iaw. xi. 74 He was dressed in shirt of doeskin, 
b. A kind of leather made from this skin. 
z7xo Lottd. Gaz. No. 4662/4 A pair of Doe-Skin Breeches, 
with Brass Buttons. 1799 Med. Jrtil. II. 437 Thick, soft, 
and elastic leather, such as doe or buck skin. 

2 . A highly-finished closely-cut thick black cloth, 
twilled, but dressed so as to show very little of the 
twill. 

Believed to have been so named as applied to a softer and 
less stout cloth than that called ‘buckskin’, which for riding 
breeches took the place of real buck-skins. 

x8 fyi Rep. Juries Gt. Exhib. 351/2 A great variety of fancy 
doeskins. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Doeskin, a single 
width fine woolen cloth for men’s wear. 

Doest (dzrest), 2nd sing. ind. pres, of Do v q.v. 
Doff (dpf), v. Pa. t. and pple. doffed (dpft). 
[Coalesced form of do off : see Do v. 47 - Cf. also 
Daff v. 2 

In ordinary colloquial use in north of England (not in 
Scotl.). Elsewhere, since 16th c., a literary word with an 
archaic flavour. Ray noted it as a northern provincialism ; 
Johnson, as ‘ in all its senses obsolete, and scarcely used 
except by rustics '. In 19th c., since the time of Scott, very 
frequent in literary use.] 

1 . trans. To put off or take off from the body 
(clothing, or anything worn or borne) ; to take off 
or * raise ’ (the head-gear) by way of a salutation or 
token of respect. 

c X350 Will. Paler nc 2342 Dof blive f>is here skyn. c *400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 He doffez his hatty. 1401 P cl. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 107 The sacred host, .to whiche we knele 



DOFF. 


DOG. 


and dofife our hodes, 1483 Cat It. Angl. 103/x To Doffe, 
exuere. 1595 Shaks. John iu. i. 128 Thou weare a Lyons 
hide I doffit for shame. 3596 Spenser F. Q.v i. ix. 36 Calidore 
. .doffing his bright armes, himselfe addrest In shepheards 
weed. i6zi G. Sandys Ovid’s Met . xiji. (1626) 259 Then 
made him doff those weeds. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week 1V/21 
Upon a rising Bank I sat adown, Then doff’d my Shoe. 
1768 Beattie Minstr. r. xxxv, The little warriors doff the 
targe and spear, . 1808 Scott Mann . vi. xi, Doffed his 
furred gown, and sable hood. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1444 
The. .Earl.. cast his lance aside, And doff’d his helm, 
t b. Const. off; also intr. with with. Ohs. rare . 
?rri4oo Morte Arth. 1023 J>ow doffe of thy clothes, And 
knele in thy kyrtylle. 3643 [see Doffing vbl. rf.J. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G. 11. Whs. 1799 L 186 If you will doff with 
your boots, and box a couple of bouts. 

c. absol. To raise one’s hat {to a peison). rare. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. To Rdr., To'look full on a 
Great man standing in my way, and not to vouchsafe him 
worth Doffing to, 1833 Tennyson Goose 19 The grave 
churchwarden doff’d, The parson smirk’d and nodded. 

2. rejl. To undress oneself, put off one’s clothes. 
Also fig. Now only dial. 

1697 De la Pryaie Diary (Surtees) 35 o The quaker doffs 
him stark naked, and takeing a burning candle in his hand he 
goes to the church. [1838 J. Scholes Lane. Witches in Har- 
lan d L. Lyrics U865) 333 ‘ Hie thi whoara an’ doff thi.’] 

3. transf. and fig. To put off as a dress or cover- 
ing; to throw off, lay aside; hence (in wider 
sense), to do away with, get rid of (anything 
associated with oneself)- f Also with <^f (obs.). 

3592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. 11. ii. 47. 1399 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man out of Hum. v, v. He., oftentimes d’offeth bis oivne 
nature and puts on theirs. 1605 Shaks. Macb. xv. iii. 18S 
Your eye. .would create Soldiours, make our women fight, 
To done their dire distresses. 3628 Earle Microcosm ., 
Vp- start Countrey Knt. lArb.) 38 He ha’s doft off the name 
of a Clowne. 3854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. 1. 11. x. (1879) 
237 Love doffed at last his heavenly state. 1867 Bi*. 
Forbes Exp. 39 Art. ii. (1881)29 The Word is said to have 
donned human nature, never more to doff it. 

•f 4. To put (any one) off (with an excuse, etc.) ; 
to turn aside : cf. Daff vf 2 . Ohs. 

1622 Shaks . Oth. iv. ii. 176 (Qo. 1) Euery day thou dofftst 
[Fol. 1. dafts] me with some deuise, Iago. a 1637 B. Jon- 
son Sad Sheph. 1. ii, They, .strew tods' hairs, or with their 
tails do sweep The dewy grass, to do'ff the simpler sheep. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 67 They doffed us off as 
long as they could, and then locked up their doors. 

5. Textile Manuf. a. To strip off the slivers of 
wool, cotton, etc., from the carding-cylinders. b. 
To remove the bobbins or spindles when full to 
make room for empty ones. See Doffer. 

1825 [see Doffing vbl. sb. b]. 1853 Art Jntl. Catal. Gt. 
Exltib. p. iv **/ 2 This . . instrument doffs the cotton in a 
fine transparent fleece. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Fam. 
33 Spinners .. have, in technical language.. to ‘doff the 
cops’; in other words., to remove and relieve the spindles 
of the spun yarn. 2879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. IV. 
356/2. 

t Doff, sb. Ohs. rare ~ K [f. prec. vb.] An act 
of doffing; a ‘put offY 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 276 Lelia has 
e’en given him the doff here. 

Doffer (dp’fsi). [f. prec. vb.] One who or that 
which doffs. 

1. In a carding machine, a comb or revolving 
cylinder which ‘doffs ’ or strips off cotton or wool 
from the ‘ cards * ; a doff tig-cylinder. 

1825 [see Doffing vbl. sb. bj. 1842 Bischoff Woollen 
Manuf, II. 392 When it has passed over the last cylinder 
on to the drum, it is taken from it by a cylinder somewhat 
larger than the workers, and called a doffer. 1876 J. Watts 
Brit. Manuf. III. 134 The doffer or doffing cylinder. 

at/rib. 2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 380 The 
main cylinder, .is soon covered with cotton, and is divested 
of it by the doffer cylinder. 2854 tllusir. Loud. News 
5 Aug. 138/4 Occupations of the People.. Doffer-plate maker. 
3875 Ure's Diet. Arts I. 969 The doffer-knife or comb for 
stripping the fleecy web from the doffer. 

2. A worker employed in removing the full bob- 
bins or spindles: see quot. 1894 . 

3862 Illustr. Loud. News XLI. 558/3 The Throstle Doffer. • 
2875 Ure’s Diet. Arts I. 980 This .loss of time, as well as 
the labour of the ‘doffers’, is abolished. 2894 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Pojfers , boys or girls from 12 to 15 
years.. employed to take off the full bobbins and to replace 
them on the throstle or ring frames by empty ones. 

Doffing (dp’fnj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -IJ?G 1,] 
The action of the verb Doff. a. The putting or 
taking off of clothing, etc. 

1606 Holland Sneton. 231 To doe him the grace that he 
might have the D’offing of her shoes. 2643 G. \V ilde Serin. 
St. Maries, Oxford 17 Those, .who think a little d’offing off 
the Hat.. Reverence enough for the Lords Annoynted ; do 
not they Pillage him of his Divinity? 3847 Emerson 
Poems , Song Nature , Too much of donning and doffing, 

b. Textile Manuf. : see Doff v. 5 and Doffer. 
Doffing cylinder : a cylinder clothed with cards which 
takes off the fibres from the teeth of the main cylinder of a 
carding machine. Doffing knife', a steel blade with finely 
toothed edee, which takes off the carded wool from the teeth 
of the doffer. S o D offing-plate. 

2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 380 The doffer or 
taker-off, having affixed to it the steel comb called th6 
doffing-plate. 2851 Art Jml. Catal. Gt.Exhib p. iv**/ 2 
A fine fleece of cotton, .shorn or combed on from the opposite 
side of the cylinder by the vibratory action of the doffing 
knife. AJ/'ff., A smaller drum card., called the doffer (smpper) 
or doffing cylinder. .covered-. with fillet cards. 1875 Ures 

Dice. Ares l. 9S9 One of the most recent improvements 
in the throstle frame is that of Bernhardt’s doffing- 
rootion V 
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Dog (<tyg), Sb. Forms : . 1 doega, 3-y dogge, 
(3, 6 doggue, 6 Sc. doig), 6-8 dogg, 3- dog. 
[late OE. doega (once in a gloss) ; previous history 
and. origin unknown. (The generic name in OE., 
as in the Teutonic langs. generally, was hand: 
see Hound.) So far as the evidence goes,, the 
word- appears first in English, as the name of 
a powerful breed or race of dogs/ with which the 
name was introduced into the continental languages, 
.usually, in early instances, with the' attribute 
* English \ Thus mod. Du. dog, late 16th c. dogge 
(* een dogghe, vn gros matin d’Engleterre, cants 
atiglictis'* , Plantijn Thesaur. J 573 ), Ger. dogge , in 
i6-i7th c. dock , dockt r, dogg (‘englische Dock’, 
Otiomast. 1582, r eine englische Docke *, 1653), LG. 
dogge. Da. dogge , Sw. dogg; F. dogne (* le genereux 
dogue anglais Du Bellay 15 . .), It., Sp., Pg. dogo, 
Pg. also dogue ; in all the languages applied to 
some variety or race of dog.] 

X. The simple word. 

1. A quadruped of the genus Cams , of which 
wild species or forms are found in various parts 
of the world, and numerous races or breeds, 
varying greatly in size, shape, and colour, occur 
in a domesticated or semi-domesticated state in 
almost all countries. These are referred by zoolo- 
gists to a species C. fainiliaris ; but whether they 
have a common origin is a disputed question. 

c 2050 Prudent ius Glosses (Reed. 248/1) [Gloss to] canum 
[gen.pl.] doegena. a 3225 Ancr. R. 288 His [the devil’s] 
te5 beoS attrie, ase of ane wode dogge. Dauid, ine sauter, 
cleope‘5 hine dogge. Ibid. 290 pet tes dogge of helle kume5. 
C1290 3*. Eng. Leg. I. 307/281 A teie doggue. a 2300 
Cursor M. 13658 tCott. & G.) pai scott hiift als a dog Right 
vte o l>air synagog. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. x. 261 Thi dogge 
dar nat berke. 1460 Capcrave Citron. (1858) 281 Thei seide 1 
pleynly that it was no more trost to the Pope writing than ' 
to a dogge tail. 1568 Tilney Disc. Mariage D viij b, Dogs 1 
barke boldely at their owne maisters doore. 2586 B. Young 1 
Guazsos Civ. Cotrv, iv. 279 Like the Sheepheards good Dog. 
2601 Shaks. Twel. N. it. iii. 154 If I thought that, Ide 
beate him like a dogge. 2686 Horneck Crucif. fesns xxii. 
682 The dog teaches thee fidelity. 2732 Pope Ess. Alan 1. 
212 His faithful dog shall bear him company. 1869 W- P. 
Mackay Grace fr Truth viii, The dog in the East is- not 
as here domesticated, but .. outside the cities, is more like 
a wolf prowling for prey. 

f b. Used spec, as the name of some particular 
variety ; see quots. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xvm. xxvL (1495)786 A 
gentyll hounde..hath lesse fiesshe than a dogge and shorter 
heere and more thynne. c 2440 Promf. Parv. 125/1 Dogge, 
shyppe-herdys hownde, gregarius. 2530 Palsgr. 2x4/2 
Dogge, a mischevous curre, dogue. 

c. esp. A dog used for hunting ; a hound. 

a 2307 PoL Songs (Camden) 239 A doseyn of doggen Ne 
myhte hyre drawe. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. 
ciii. (1495) 8 47 Brockes. .ben huntyd and chassyd wyth 
hunters dogges. ? c 2475 Hunt. Hart 26 Ychon of hus hase 
a dogge or too; Foygrehowndes have thou no care. 2649 Bp. 
Reynolds Hoseaux. 38 The Dogge in hunting of the Deere. 
2748 N. Salmon Comp. Univ. 14 Some gentlemen of the 
Town always keep a Pack of Dogs. 

d. fig. ; esp. in Shaksperian phr. the dogs of 
war. 

0: 2225 [see 2]. ifiox Shaks. fnl. C. ill. 1. 273 Caesars 
Spirit ranging for Reuenge, With Ate by his side. .Shall in 
these Confines.. Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of 
Warre. 1667 Milton P. L . x. 616 See with what heat 
these Dogs of Hell advance. 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy 
ii, Let loose the dogs of law on him. i860 Trollope Pram • 
ley P. xliii, The dogs of war would be unloosed. 

e. With qualifications denoting variety or use, 
as Bandog, Bull-dog, Cur-dog, etc., q.v. in their 
alphabetical places or under the first element. 
Also buck-, cattle -, field-, parlour-, shore-, toy- 
dog: 

a 2225 Kur-dogge [see Cur ic.J. 2633 T. James Voy. 93 
Bucke Dogs, of a very good race. 2672 Josselyn New Eng. 
Rarities 15 The Indian Dog is a Creature begotten ’twixt 
a Wolf and a Fox. 28x3 Col. Hawker Diary (18931 1. 89 
My Newfoundland dog. .had decamped. 2870 B. Clayton 
Dog-Keefer's Guide 6 Field dogs are used for field purposes 
only. 1889 St. J. Tyhwhitt in Univ. Rev. 15 Feb. 253 
Society kept him painting toy dogs. 1893 Edith Car- 
rington Dog vi. 52 Very famous cattle dogs. 

2. In distinguishing sex, the male of this species ; 
a male hound ; opp. to Bitch. Also, a male fox, 
Dog-fox. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbaclts Husb. nr. (1586) 254 b, The 
Dogge is thought better than the Bitche. 2768 G. Washing- 
ton Writ, (c 8891 II. 248 Four puppys, that is 3 dogs and 
a bitch. 1882 Society 21 Oct. 19/2 If this is your fox, Jack, 
he s an unmistakable old dog. 2800 Sat. Rev. 1 Feb. 134/2 
The man who knows and loves his hound only uses the 
word dog, as he does the word bitch, to denote sex. 

3. Applied to a person ; a. in reproach, abuse, 
or contempt: A worthless, despicable, surly, or 
cowardly fellow. (Cf. Cur i b.) 

C1325 Coer de L. 4518. Jhon Doyly. .slough hym..And 
sayde : * Dogge, ther thou ly 1 ’ 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xvi. 9. 
c 1440 YorkMyst. Fix. 106 A 1 dogges, he deuell 30U spede. 
2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, j. ii, 23. 1596 Merck. V. 1. iii. 129 
You spurn’d me such a day ; another time You cald me dog. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xx. 72 Such feeble slaves, 
as these Christian Dogs. 2712 Addison Sf/cl. No. F 4 , 
Had not my dog of a steward run away as he did, without 
making up his accounts. 1820 Scott lvanhoe vii, Dog of an l 


unbeliever .. darest thou press upon a Christian? 1880 
Tennyson Revenge ii, If I left them.. To these Inquisition 
dogs and the devildoms of Spain. 

b. playfully (usually in humorous reproof, con- 
gratulation, ■ or commiseration) : A gay or jovial 
man, a gallant ; a fellow, * chap *. Usually with 
adj. such as cunning, jolly, lucky, sad, sly, etc. 
To be dog at : see to be old dog at, 151 . 

a x6x8 Q. Anne Let. io Buckingham in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 102 My kind Dog. .You doe verie well in lugging 
the Sowes earejjas. 1 ], and I .. would have yow doe so 
still upon condition that yow continue a watchfull dog to 
him. 2722 Budgell Spec t. No. 67 r 9 An impudent young 
Dog bid the Fiddlers jilay a Dance called Mol. Patley. 
2729 De Foe Crusoe 1. vi, 1 was an unfortunate dog. 2824 
L. Hunt Feast Poets 14 Poems (1832) 144 The dog had no 
industry. 1884 W. E. Norris Thirlby Hallix, A sad dog. 

c. = Bull-dog 2. 


1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 2x3 He had climb’d across 
the spikes.. he had breath’d the Proctor’s dogs. 

4. Aslrott. a. The name of two constellations, 
the Great and Little Dog ( Cams Major and 
Minor ) situated near Orion ; also applied to their 
principal stars Sirius and Procyon : see Dog-star. 
b. The Hunting Dogs, a northern constellation 
( Canes Vcnalici) near the Great Bear. 

1552 Recorde Cast. KnowL (1556) 268 Northe almost 
from this Dogge is ther a constellation of 2 only starres 
named Canicula, the lesser Dogge. 2577 B. Googe Ileres- 
bac/is Husb. 1. (1586) 2xo b, The greate beate of the Sunne 
. .is most extreame at the rysyng of the lesserDogge. i6xx 
BcAtm^fi: Fu Maid's Trag. iv. 1, The burnt air, when the 
Dog reigns. 27x8 Rowe tr. Lucan 428 'Till the hot Dog 
inflames the Summer Skies. 1890 C. A. Young Uranogr. 

§ 41 Canes Venatici (The Hunting Dogs). These are the 
dogs with which Bootes is pursuing the Great Bear. 

5. Applied, usually with distinctive prefix, to 
various animals allied to, or in some respect re- 
sembling, the dog : 

e. g. Burrowing dog, the Coyote or prairie-wolf, Cam's 
latrans \ hunting-dog, a kind of hyena (see Hunting- 
dog) ; pouched dog, a dasyurine marsupial of Tasmania, 
Thylacinus cyttocephalus, also called zebra-wolf \ prairie- 
dog (also colloq. called simply dog in Western u. S-), a 
North American rodent (see Prairie-dog). 

6 . Short for Dogfish. 

2674 Ray JPords, (Sea) Fishes 98 Picked Dogs, Catulus 
spinax. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 241, 1.. fished 
in five or six different spots, .there were 4 dogs’, as they are 
called, everywhere.. but nothing else, i860 Wood Reptiles , 
Fishes, Insects 71 The destructive, .fish, .known by the 
names of. .Penny Dog, or Miller’s Dog. 1861 Couch Brit. 
Fishes I. 4g The Picked Dog is the smallest but far the 
most abundant of the British Sharks. 

7. A name given to various mechanical devices, 
usually having or consisting of a tooth or claw, 
used for gripping or holding. Among these are : 

a. A clamp for supporting something ( e . g. part of a build- 
ing), or fastening or holding it in place, t D- An instrument 
for extracting teeth (obs.). C. An implement for drawing 
poles out of the ground (see also Hop-dog), or for extracting 
roots of broom, furze, etc. (cf. Dogtl 6 b, and see broom-dog , 
Broom sb. 6). d. A grappling-iron for raising the monkey 
of a pile-driver, or clutching and withdrawing tools used in 
well-boring or mining, e. A grappling-iron with a fang which 
clutches an object, as a lo£, barrel, etc. to be hoisted, or 
a log to be secured in position for sawing, f. pi. Nippers 
used in wire-drawing, g. At the Mint, a device consisting 
of two levers mounted on a small carriage running on 
wheels along the draw-bench, and so arranged as to con- 
stitute a pair of pincers which seize the fillet and draw it 
through the opening at the head of the draw -bench, h. One 
of ‘ the converging set screws which establish the bed-tool 
of a punch ing-press in direct coincidence with the punch ’ 
(Knight Diet. Mecli.). i. A projection or tooth acting as 
a detent, e. g. in a lock ; a catch or click which engages the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel, j. In a fire-arm = Dog- head 2 b 
[cf. F. chien, snaphaunce (Cotgr.l ; so It. cane f Florio), Sp. 
can (Minsheu)J. k. A drag for the wheel of a vehicle. 1 . 1 A 
clamp fastened toa piec^ suspended on the centres of a lathe, 
by which the rotation of the chuck or face-plate is imparted 
to the piece to be turned ' (= Carrier i d). xn. An adjust- 
able stop placed in a machine to changedireetion of motion. 
(Webster 1864.) n. Ship-building ~ Dog-shore. (Smyth 
Sailed s Word-bk.) o. ‘A lever used by blacksmiths in 
hooping cart-wheels ’ (Jamieson 1825). P. A kind of spike 
used on railways for fastening flat-bottomed or bridge rails 
to the sleepers : = Dog-nail. q. An appliance for toasting 
bread, etc. : cf. Cat sbJ 9, and see Brockett N. C. Gloss. _ 
a* 1458 Churcliw. Acc. St. Andrei vs. East Cheap in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 249 To Barnard the Smyth for x doggs of 
Iryn for the Stepfe weying Ixx lb. 1552 Huloet, Dogge of 
yron to claspe a house from fletyng, retinaculum , trabalts 
claims uel Itamus. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. / tnprfrbyfi 
212 As a Buttress to support it, and may be as sen'iceable 
as an Iron dog as many use. 2892 Law Times Rep. -LU^ V - 
582/1 The posts^ of the gantry stand on planks, and are 
fixed thereto by iron dogs and dowels. 

b. 1 61 1 Cotgr., Pelican . . a Snap, or Dog, the tooie where- 
with Barbers pull out teeth. „ . . . 

o. 1727 Bradley Fam. DM. S.Y., An instrument railed 

a Dog for tbe more easy drawing the Poles out ^ of the 
ground. 1893 C A. Mollyson Pansk f/F rnftw« xxv. 290 
The dog, we presume, is still estnnt . . We will quote .. a 
description of the bro^m-dog. ‘It 

a toothdraw-er and eradicates the bnwn V.‘“?" drawing 
d 1747 Hooso.v Miner's Dict. s. v. Bon’tg, b or drawing 

up the 7 Kods, ive have. .an Iron Instrument ailed a Bitch, 
anrt for unscrewing them, two more ive call Dogs. 

6 ’ 1740 d 7 ch E & Pardos, Deg., also an utensil for 
ccSoerl to carry large casks between two persons. 1750 
flu^cKLEYWn?. Exfos. 51 Timber Dogg !, .Arc drove into 
Timber for Horses to draw it about the Yard, or to the Saw. 
pits; 1825 Jamieson, Dog;, pieces oftron, having a zig-zag 
form, for fixing a tree in the saw-.pit. J840 k. H. Dana 
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Bef. blast xxix. 99 One [block] hooked to the strap on. the 
end of the sleeve, and the other into a dog, fastened into 

one of the beams. ' , ' 

g. 1850 All Year Round No. 10. 239 This dog is a small 
thin carnage, travelling upon wheels over a bench, under 
which revolves an endless chain. 1875 IS tv's Diet. Arts 
111. 342 The chain, .in its onward motion drags the dog, and 
causes it to bite the fillet and draw it through the opening. 

i. 1853 C Tomlinson in Ure's Diet. Arts III. 142 There 
is a dog or lever, .which catches into the top of the bolt, 
and thereby serves as an additional security against its 
being forced back. 1857 Colquhou.n Comp. Oarsman's 
Guide 32 The dog, or catch, prevents its running down. 

j. ci66o Monckion Papers (1884) 36, I immediately., 
clapt hold of the dog of the bl underbus. a 1684 Law Mem. 
(x8x8) 225 (Jam.) He lets fall the dog, the pistol! goes off. 
1846 Archxologia XXXI. 492 (D.l A contrivance, .for pro- 
ducing fire by the friction of the grooved edges of a steel 
wheel.. against a piece of iron pyrites held in a cock or 
dog which pressed upon it. 

k. X795 Trans. Soc. Arts XIII. 255 This simple and 
useful contrivance, called here a Hog, or Wheel-Drag. 

l . 1833 J. Holland Manuf, Metal II.. 134 ,A contrivance 
called the dog and driver, the former being a sort of clutch 
screwed upon the end of the work. 1B84 F. J. Britten 
Watch. 4* Clockrn. 168 A lathe furnished with dogs. 

0. 1735 Crt. Bk . Barony Urie (1892) 156 He saw the 
defenders throw a dogg at each other. 

P. 1883 Prcc. Phitol. See. 21. Dec., Do* (spike used on 
railways), from form of head which resembles a dog's. 2892 
Labour Commission Gloss., Dogs, a class of nails used for 
fastening down rails on sleepers. Each nail consists of a 
long spike, with ears on the side of the head, by means of 
which the nail may be wrenched up and re-used. 

8 . One of a pair of iron, or brass utensils placed 
one on each side of a fireplace to support burning 
wood; « Andiron; (more fully cal \e& f re-dogs.); 
b. a similar support for a dog grate or stove ; c. a 
rest for the fire-irons. 

1596 Unton Invent. 5 One paire of dogges in the Chymly. 
a x66x Fuller Worthies ix. (R.\ The iron tloggs bear the 
burthen of the fuel, while the brazen-andirons stand only for 
state. 1663 Pf.pys Diary 7 Sept., Buying several things at 
the ironmonger’s— dogs, tongs, and shovels. 176a Franklin 
Remarks Wks. 1887 III. 184 The iron dogs, loggerhead, 
and iron pot were not hurt. 1862 H. AXde Carr of Carr • 
lyon I, 140 The wood fire .. burnt cheerfully on great brass 
dogs upon the hearthstone. Mod. Ironfouiulers ' Catai ., 
Dog stoves . . fine polished brass dogs .. fire basket sloping 
forward at the top. Ibid., Fire Dogs.. All Brass. 
t9. An early kind of fire-arm. Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy 3our cannons, .bersts, 
doggts, doubil bersis, hagbutis of croche. 1650 A rt. Reddi - 
Hon Edin. Castle, 28 short brasse munkeys alias dogs. 

10. Name given to various atmospheric appear- 
ances. a. A luminous appearance near the horizon; 
also fog-dog, sea-dog. b. Sun-dog, a luminous ap- 
pearance near the sun, a parhelion, c. Water-dog, 
a' small dark floating cloud, indicating rain. 

1825-80 Jamieson, Dog,Sea-dog a. name given by mariners 
to a meteor seen, immediately above the horizon, generally 
before sunrise, or after sunset.. viewed as a certain prog- 
nostic of the approach of bad weather. .If this be seen before 
sunrise, it is believed that (as they express themselves) it 
will bark before night ; if after sunset, that it will bark 
before morning . .The dog has no variety of colours, but is of a 
dusky white. 1847-78 Halliwell, Water-dors, sec Mares' - 
Tails. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk.. Slubb, or Dogg, the 
lower part of a rainbow visible towards the horizon, and 
betokening squally weather. .On the banks of Newfound- 
land they are considered precursors of clearer weather, and 
termed fog-dogs. 1869. Lonsdale Gloss., Dog, a partial 
rainbow. * A dog at night is the farmer’s delight, 1 1876 
Surrey Provincialisms (E. D. S.), Water-dogs , dark clouds 
that seem to travel through the air by themselves, and 
indicate a storm. 1892 \V. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 
97 Often a sun-dog is the first thing to appear, and more 
or less of these attendants accompany the sun during his 
short stay above the horizon. 

11. Name given to a copper coin used in some 
islands in the West Indies ; also to * a small silver 
coin’ (Smyth) ; see also Black dog i. 

*797 W- Bullock in Naval Chron. X. 128 Negro money 
called stampers, or black dogs. 181X Kelly Univ. Cambist 
(1835) I. 362 There are here [Leeward Islands] small copper 
coins, called Stampes, Dogs, and Half Dogs. 1888 Star 18 
Feb. 3/4 Fees . . are paid in old Spanish dollars . . and in 
‘dogs’ or French coppers struck in the reign of Louis 
XVI. for Cayenne. 

12. Short for Dog-watch. 

1893 Pemberton Iron Pirate 151 Towards the second bell 
in the second 1 dog* there was a change. 

f 13. = Dog- chance, dog-throw at dice : see iS. 
1671 H. M. tr - Erasm. Colloq. 441 That the throw Cons 
was a lucky one, and the dog was unfortunate. 

IL Phrases and Proverbs. 

14. To the dogs : to destruction or ruin; as in 
to go, send, throw to the dogs . So not to have a 
word to throw at a dog. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Addicerc aliquem canibus, to 
bequeath hym to dogs. x6ckj Shaks. A. Y. L. i. iii. 3 Cel. 
Why Cosen, why Rosaline : Cupid haue mercie^ Not a 
word? Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 1604 — Oth. iv. 

1. 147. 1605 — Macb. V. iii. 47 Throw Physicke to the 

DogSj Jle none of it. 1619 R. Harris .Drunkards Cup 
Epist. A ij b, One is coloured, another is foxt, 'a third is 
gone to the dogs. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 66 Had Cole- 
pepper’s whole, wealth been hops and hogs, Could he him- 
self have sent it to the dogs? 1770 Foote Lame Lover 11. 
Wks. 1799 ^ J* I should not have thought he had a word to 
throw to a dog. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vn. iv. (1849)398 
He .. threw diplomacy to the dogs. 2857 Hughes Tom 
Brown 1. vi, Rugby and the -School-house are going to 
the dogs. • - ( 


• Every dog has his day: sec Day 15 . To 
take a dog's leave : see Lea vr. sb. Love me , love 
my dog: see Lovk v. A dog in the pot : see Pot 
sb. The scalded dog fears cold water: see Scalded. 
See also Black dog, Dog-jn-the-mangkk. 

15. a. Eight dog, fight bear \ sec quois. *j*b .A 
dog for {to) the boiu , ‘ a dog used in shooting; such 
dogs, being well trained and obedient, were taken 
to typify humble or subservient people * (Davies) : 
cf. Bow sbA 4 d. Obs. c. To rain cats and dogs : 
see Cat and dog 2 ; so to blow cats and dogs . d. 
To die like a dog , or to die a dog's death : i.c. a dis- 
graceful or miserable death, e. A hair of the dog 
that bit you : formerly reputed a specific for the 
bite of a mad dog; hence allusively, esf. of more 
drink used to take off the effects of drunkenness. 

f. To help a {lame) dog over a stile : see qtiots. • 

g. To lead a dog's life : i.e. a life of misery, or of 
miserable subserviency; so to lead a person a dogs 
life. h. Give a dog an ill. name and hang him : 
see quot. I Si 8 . + i. To be old dog at (also to be 
1 log at) : to be experienced in, or adept at. Obs. 
j. Dog on it : a form of imprecation ; sec also 
Dog-gone. k. To wake a sleeping dog, i.e. some 
person or influence which is for the present quiet, 
but if aroused will create disturbance. So, Let a 
sleeping dog lie. 1. Whose dog is dead ? also What . 
dog is a hanging? What occasion is there for 
watching, or for excitement? what’s the matter? 
m. In many other proverbs and phrases. 

a. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 111. (1704) 35% 
You must fight according to the old Saying, Fight Dog, 
fight Bear; that is, till one be overcome. 1831 Scott Diary 
5 Mar., A resolution to keep myself clear of politics, and let 
them ‘fight dog, fight bear . 

b. e 1386 Chaucer Merch. 7 *. 770 To IanuariehefDamian] 
gooth as lowe, As evere dide a dogge for the bowc. — Friar’s 
T. 71. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy, She was made as dogge 
for the bowe. x 542 U da ll Eras m. Afoph. 223 a, H e . . with 
lackeofvitailles brought those chop-logues or greate pratlers 
as lowe as dogge to tne bow. 

c. 1738 [see Cat and dog 2]. 1766 P. Thicknesse Observ. 
Customs French 106 It blows cats and dogs, as the sailors 
say. 1848 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 292 It blew great 
guns and poured cats and dogs. . 

d. 1529 Rastzu. Pastynte (1811)57 Be lyved lykea lyon, 
and dyed lyke a dogge. 1607 Shaks. Timon it. ri. 91 Ihou 
was’t whclpt a Dogge, and thou shalt famish a Dogges 
death. 1894 Fenn hi Alpine Valley 1 . 22 To die this dog’s 
death, out Here under these mountains. 

e. 1546 J. Hr.YWOOD Prov. (1867) 37, I pray the leat me 
and my felovv haue A hcare of the dog that bote us last 
night. x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Beste. Our Alc-knights often vse 
this phrase, and say, Giue vs a naire of the dog that last bit 
vs. [1760 R. Jones Treat. Canine Madness 204 The hair 
of the dog that gave the wound is advised as an application 
to the part injured.] 3840 Dickens Barit. Fudge Iii, 
Drink again. Another hair of the dog that bit you. captain. 

f. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 32 As good a deede, As 
it is to helpc a dogge ouer a style. 1638 Chilungw. Relie. 
Prot. 1. iii. § 33, I once knew a man out of curiesie, help 
a lame dog over a stile, and he for requitall bit him by the 
fingers. 1857 Kingsley Two Y, Ago xxv, ‘I can. .help 
a lame dog over a stile*— (which was Mark’s phrase for 
doing a generous thing). 

g. 15.. Fox MSS. in Strype Feel. Mem . III. xxi. 174 
Mr. Ford afterwards had a dogs. life among them. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1709 1 . 173 She. .domineers like 
the devil : O Lord, I lead the life of a dog.. 2862 Hughes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. x. They’ve been leading him a dog’s 
life this year and more. 

h. [1730-6 Bailey (folio) s.v. Dog, He who would hang 
his Dog first gives out that he is mad.] 1818 Hazlitt 
Table-t., Nicknames 173 Give a dog an ill name and hang 
him, is a .proverb. A nickname is the heaviest stone that 
the devil can throw at a man. 2886 Miss Tytler Buried 
Diamonds xxxix, It is a case of give a dog an ill name and 
hang him. 

i. 1589 Nashe Almond for Par rat 5 b, Oh he is olde 
dogge at expounding, and. deade sure at a Catechisme. 
1591 Shaks. Tivo Gent. iv. iv. 14 To be, as it were, a dog at 
all things. x6oi — Tivel. N . it. iii. 62, I am dogge at 
a Catch. 1714 Gay What d'ye call it Prelim, sc. 5 Ah, Sir 
Roger, you are old Dog at these things. 

j. x8z6_J. Wilson Noct. A mbr. \Vks. 2855 I. 260 Dog 
on’t, ye wicked auld Lucifer, hoo your een sparkle as you 
touzle the clergy. 1872 C. King Mountain. Sierra Nev. 
v. toi ‘Take that, dog-on-you !’ 

k. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 132 It is ill 
wakyng of a sleapyng dogge. 2607 r i'oi‘SKLi.Serpcnts(i6§% 1 
658 It is good therefore if you have a Wife, that is. .unquiet 
and contentious, to let her alone, not to wake an angry Dog. 
1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xi. ii, Friedrich is not the man to 
awaken Parliamentary sleeping-dogs. 1886 H. Conway 
Living or Dead ? xiii, Better let sleeping dogs lie. . 

l . 1634 Massinger Very Woman .111. ii, Whose dog’s 
dead now That you observe these vigils? a *663 Little 
John a. Digging viii. in Child Ballads v. No.. 142. 189/1 
‘Why rings all these bells? What dog is a hanging?’ 

m. 2382 Wycuf j Keel. ix. 4 Betere is a quyc dogge thanne 
j a leoun dead. 1388 — Prov. xxvi. n As a dogge that 
i turneth a3en to hts spuyng. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 

I J531) ng Whan we. .returne to our pryde & condicyons . . 

| as y dogge to his vomyt. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 64 
She will lie as fast as a dogge will licke a dishe. 2586 
B. Young Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. 178 b, . It is an olde pro- 
verbe. Astaffe is sone found to beate a Dogge. 1729 De Foe 
Crusoe 11. ii, It would have made a dog laugh. 2841 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893* II. 210 We went to bed as tired as 
dogs. [Cf. Dog-tired.] 1843 Ibid. II. 236 Old C — held 
forth with a long speech, lying as fast as a dog would trot. 
1857 Kingsley Two Y. Ago xxi, -I feel his heart.. There’s 


life in. the old dog yet. . 1858 Gray Lett. (1893) 430, I cannot 
promise any special instruction,, and shall take no fee. 
* Dog docs not cat dog ’ is the saying, you know. 

III. Combinations and attributive uses. 

10. attrib. or as adj. Of, pertaining to, or relat- 
ing to, a dog or dogs ; canine. 

2565 Harding in Jewel Def. Apoh (x6rx> 81 Would he 
not whet his dog eloquence vpon you? £*1620 Fletcher 
Fc Mass. Frag. Bamavclt 11. iv. in Bullcn O. PI. II. 239 
Such, a den of dog whelps. 2638 Featly Strict. Lyndont. 
I. Aiijb, Every where full of Canina facundia, Dogg- 
cloauencc. 2790 Bewick Hist. Quail ritpeds (1824) 334 The 
Bull-Dog. .the fiercest of all the. Dog kind. 1879 It. Dal-- 
znti. Dis. Dogs (1893) 38 ‘Specifics ..for all dog diseases 
x88o Dawkins Early Man iv. 87 In the upper Pleiocene 
period the. .dog family, .appear for the first time. Plod. The 
wolves, foxes, and jackals are members of the Dog Tribe. 

b. With names of some animals (esp. those 
of the dog kind): -Male (cf. 2 ); ns in dog 
hound, hy ostia, otter, puppy, tiger ; Dog-fox, Dog- 
wolf. Also humorously dog-cook^ man-cook. 

2555 Eden Decades 96 The dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste 
into this pitfaul. sCBTLoud. Gaz. No. 2220/4 Lost lately at 
Newmarket, an old Dog-Hound of His Majesties. 1813 
Sporting Mag. XLI. 236 On Saturday . . was shot .. in the 
river Avon, a dog-otter, a 2842 'J*. Hook Matt of many 
Friends (D.), A lirst-rate dog-cook and assistants. 2893 
Selous Trav. S.E. Africa 184 An old dog hyaena. 

17. General Comb. : a. attributive, as dog-bite , 
- breed , - couple , -doctor, -feast , -Jlesh, -hospital, 
-leash, - licence , - life , -muzzle, -shtnv, -soap, -tax, 
-truck, -whistle, etc. ; serving as food for dogs, as 
I dog-bran, -cake, Dog-biscuit, etc. 

2726 Diet . Rust. etc. (ed. 3), * Dog-bite, sec Biting of a 
Mad Dog. 2883 E. R. Lankestek Adv. Science (2890) 215 
Two hundred and fifty persons have gone . . to be treated 
for dog-bite, a x66x Holyday Juvenal 75 Thou might’st 
.. on base “dog-bran feed. 265* Shirley Sisters 1. i, 
Led Away in *dog-couples by rusty officers. 2647 R. 
Staty.lton Juvenal 67 Thou maist..gnaw *dog-crusts. 
2772 Smollett Humph. Cl. I. Let. i, A famous # dog-doctor 
was sent for. 2743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S.Seas 80, 
I was invited 10 a *Dog-Feast . . It was exceeding good 
Eating. 2854 Wood Atum. Life 133 Dog is considered a 
delicacy. .There are several ways in which these dog-feasts 
are conducted. 2807 P. Gass Jml. 146 Some, .who prefer 
“dog-flesh to fish. 2889 Ruskin Prseterita III. 55 Kept for 
a day or two in a “dog-hospital. 2609 Skene Reg. Maf, 
Slat. Wilt. 22 He may follow his hounds within the Kings 
forest, as farre as he may cast his home or his “dogleiscn. 
2704 N. N. tr. Boccalint s Advt. fr. Pamass, 1 . 25 A 
Gentleman that wanted a parcel of “Dog-muzzles. 2820 B. 
Clayton Dog-Keepeds Guide 20 One of the first *dog-shows 
held in London. 2796 {title) The. “Dog Tax, in Verse. 
2886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 201/2 The imposition of a dog-tax 
or licence. 2863 Kingsley Water Bab. i, I wish I were a 
keeper, .to. .have a real “dog-whistle at my button. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as dog-breaker (see 
Bueakkr ‘ 3 ), - breeder , -breeding, - fancier , -keeping, 
-lover, -owner, - tnuning , -seller, -skinner, -stealer, 
-stealing, -washing: see also Dog-keeper, -whippek. 

2770 Genii. Mag. XL. 264 To. punish the dog-stealer, or 
the man charged with the. crime of dog-stealing. 2845 
Zoologist III. 2009 Dog-fanciers have become practically 
acquainted with tnese influences. 2848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. 1. i. 38 That a man shall keep his dog-breakers, and his 
horse-breakers, and his hawk-breakers, and never hire him 
a boy-breaker or two ! 2854 Wood Anim. Life 258 The 
whole body of quondam dog-owners. 2889 G. Stables 
Kennel Comp. i. so On dog-washing days. 

c. instrumental, parasynthetic, and similative, 
as dog-bitten , -drawn, - driven , -gnawn adjs. ; c log- 
eyed, -fooled, - hearted , -looked, - looking adjs. See 
also d below ; also Dog-faced, -headed, -legged. 

2602 Holland. Pliny II. 363 A stone which a dog hath 
taken yp with his mouth and bitten, wil cause debate and 
dissention in the company where it is.. it is growne into 
a common prouerbe. .when we perceiue those that dwel in 
one house together to be . . at variance . . to say, You have 
a.dog-bitten stone here among you. 2605 Shaks. Lear iv. 
iii. 47 His own unkindness . . gave her dear rights To his 
dog-hearted daughters. 2699 R. L' Estrange Colloq. Erasm. 
(17x2) 66 Out comes the Dog -looking grey-Beard again. 
1829 E. Elliott Village Patriarch 1. xiii, Legless soldier, 
borne In dog- drawn car. a 2847 Eliza Cook Song of Spirit 
of Poverty 11. 3 A dog -gnawn bone. 

d. with certain adjs. = As ... as a dog; thor- 
oughly, utterly ; extremely ; as dog asleep, -drunk, 
-hungry, -lame, -lean, -mad, -poor, -sick, -thick ( — ' 
intimate). See also Dog-cheap, -tired, -weary. 

2552 Huloet, Dogge leane, squallidus, 2579-80 North 
Plutarch (2676) 712 Cicero was dog-lean, a little eater. 
2599 H* Buttes Dyets drie Dinner O iv, He that saith, he is 
Dog-sicke, as sicke as a Dog ; meaneth a sicke Dog, doubt- 
lesse. . 2622 Cotgr., Dormer en transe, to be dog asleepe, 
to.be in a deepe or dead sleepe. a 2625 Fletcher Hunt. 
Lieutenant 1. 5 , Would I were drunk dog-drunk, I might 
not feel this, c 2645 Howell Lett. (2650) IX. 47 Som of our 
preachmen are grown dog mad. a 18x0 Tannahill Poet. 
Wks. 11846) 90 Get dog-thick wi’ the parish priest. 2832 Scott 
Jrnl. Jan., I was dog-sick of the whole o! it. 2889 Boldke- 
wood Robbery under A rms (2890) 59 When she [a mare] was , 
dog-poor and hardly able to drag herself along. 

©. in a contemptuous sense, = Bad, spurious, 
bastard, mongrel ; esp. in dog-Latin ; so dog- 
Greek , dogf^s)- logic, dog : rime. 

x6tx Flokio, Versaccij , dog-rimes, filthy verses, a 2625 
| MS. £odl.'-$o. 13a, To begge sir Tottipate’s applause in 
dogrime verse. 2712 Swift Exam. No. 50 p 5 His skill 
in that part. of learning called dog’s logic. 2770 D. Dal- 
RYMPLE (JLd. Hailes) A tic. Scot. Poems 243 (Jnm.) The alter- 
nate lines are composed of shreds of the breviary, mixed 
with what we call Dog-Latin, and the French, Latin de 
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cuisine . 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. vi, (1863) 289 * Nescio 
quid est materia cum me Sterne writes to one of his friends 
(in do^*Lntio, and very sad dog-Latin too). 1884 F. Har- 
rison in 10 tfi Cent . Mar. 496 Agnostic is only dog-Greek 
for 'don't know'. 

18 . Special Comb. a. + dog-ape, a dog-faced 
baboon (Dyce), Cynooephalus ; f dog-appetite, 
the disease Bulimy, or Canine appetite (but in 
quot. distinguished from this ; dog-belt, in Coal- 
mining, a strong broad belt of leather, worn round 
the waist, for drawing dans or sledges in the work- 
ings ; dog»chance = dog-throiu ; dog- dance, a 
dance “practised by American Indians, f dog-flaw, 
a burst of passion (Flaw sb,~ 2) ; f dog-flogger 
= Dog-whifper ; f dog-given a., addicted to dog 3 : 
dog-grate, a detached fire-grate standing in a fire- 
place upon supports called dogs (see 8); dog- 
hanging, 1 a wedding feast at which money 
was collected for the bride * (Haltiwell) ; dog- 
horse, a wom-out horse, fit only to be made into 
dog’s-meat ; f dog-hunger = dog-appetite ; dog- 
ill = Distemper sbP 4 c; dog-in-a-blanket, a 
rolled currant dumpling or jam pudding (colloql) ; 
dog-iron = sense 8 ; t dog-killer, a person ap- 
pointed to' kill dogs suspected of madness ; dog- 
lead, a- line to lead a dog with ; dog-leader, 
a servant in charge of dogs; dog -leaved 
a. rare *= Dog’s-eared ; so dog-leavings vbl. sb. ; 
dog-line, a trace for fastening a dog to a sledge ; 
dog-madness = Canine rabies, hydrophobia; 
dog-man, a man in charge of dogs; in quot. , 
a 1861, a dealer in dog’s-meat; dog-master; 
dog-meat, dog's flesh used as food ; dog-nap, a 
short nap taken while sitting (cf. cat-nap s.v. Cat 
sbP, 18, also Dog-sleep); dog-nose vice (see j 
quot.) ; dog-pole (see quot.) ; dog-power, the 1 
mechanical power exerted by a dog, as in turning 
a spit, or driving a churn-dasher ; dog-rapper = 
Dog-whipper ; so dog-rapping ; dog-screw (see 
quot. and cf. Dog-nail) ; dog-sled, -sledge, a 
sledge drawn by dogs, as in the Arctic regions ; 
f dog-spasm = Cynic spasm ; dog-stopper Plant. 
(see quot. and Stopper) dog-stove = dog-grate ; 
dog-strop Plant, (see quot.) ; dog-tent, a small 
tent, so called from its likeness to a dog’s kennel ; 
dog-throw, the lowest or losing throw at dice (L. 
cam's, canicula ); dog-tongs (see quot.); dog- 
town ( U.S. ), a colony of prairie dogs (see 5); 
f dog-wheel, a vertical wheel turned by a dog 
inside as a motor. See also Dog-bolt, -box, -boy, 
-cart, etc. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. v. 28 If euer I thatike any man, 
He thanke you : but that they cal complement is like th’ 
encounter of two *dog- Apes. 16x5 Ckooke Body of. Man 
169 In the disease called Boulirao.s, there is hunger without 
appetite, and in the * Dog-appetite, there is appetite without 
hunger. 1842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc., *Dog»beIl. *613 T. 
Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1674) 112 The losing cast. Cants or 
Canicula, in English a *Dog-chnnce, 1671 H. M. tr. 
Frasm. Colloq. 441, 1 always cast the .unlucky dog-chances. 
1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 84 In the evening we were 
entertained with the calumet and *dog dance. 1854 Wood 
Anim. Life 134 There is the dog-dance, in which the liver 
of the dog is suspended to a pole. .The Indians, .commence 
a slow dance round the pole, a 1625 Fletcher Women 
Pleased ill. iv, We would soon disburtnen you Of that that 
breeds these fits, these ’'dog-flaws in ye. 1806 Clturckw. 
Acc. St. Martins , Leicester 5 July (1884) 228 P* Fewkes 
*Dog Floggero 100. cx6it Chapman Iliad xi. 256 As a 
*dog-given hunter sets upon a. brace of boars His white- 
tooth’d hounds. x88i G. T. Robinson in A rt Jrnl. (Cent.), 

A grate with standards, which we still call a *dog-grate. 
1698 Vanbrugh JEsop iv. ii. Two blind stallions, besides 
pads, routs, and *dog-liorses. 01785 T. Bewick Waiting 
for Death, in A. Dobson B. .5- his Pupils ix. (1884) 155 He., 
was judged to be' only fit for the dogs. However, one 
shilling and sixpence beyond the dog-horse price saved his 
life. J598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. in. Furies- 4$* The 
*Dog-hunger, or the Bradypepsie. a : 1680 Butler Rem., 
Miser (1759) II. 342 His greedy appetite to riches is but a 
kind of doghunger that never digests what it devours. 1879 

H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs (1893) 41 Distemper is also known 
as the ‘ *dog-ill 1867 Miss Yonce Six Cushions ix. 72 
The *dog-in-a-bIanket making its appearance, Clara cut 
three beauteous slices,* with spiral rings of black currant 
alternating with suet. 1883 Old Virginia. -Gentian, in 
Macm. Mag., Brass *dog-irons of ponderous build. 16x4 
B. Jokson Barth. Fair it. i, A worthy worshipful man . . 
who would take you now the habit of a porter, now of a 
carman, now of the *dog-killer, in this month of August. 

' 1665 Ord. Ld. Mayor Loud.. Concern. Plague, That the 
Dogs be killed by the Dog-killers appointed. i 8 z 6 Scott 
W oods t. xxix, Bevis, who was bred here when he was a 
*dog-Ieader, would not fly at him. 1823 Southey in Life 
(1849) I. 69 The thumbing and ’'dog-leaving. x886 W. J. 
-Tucker E. Europe 137 Being more thumbed, *dog-leaved, 
and worn than the others. 1856 Kane A ret. Expt. I. xx. 
252 The leader of the party succeeded in patching up his 
mutilated # dog-Hnes. 17x5 J. Dclacoste tr. Boerhave's 
Aphorisms 304 It's called., because mostly proceeding from 
the bite of Dogs, a '‘Dog-madness. 1789 W. Buchan Don/. 
Med. (1 700) 477 The rabies canina, or dog madness, a 1861 
Mrs. Browning Napoleon lit in Italy xv, Filch the *dog- 
man’s meat To feed the offspring of God. 1879 H. Dalziel 
Dis. Dogs (1893) 9 It is an error of modern dog men Jo wean 
puppies too soon. 16x1 Barrey Ram Alley iv. i. in Hazl. 
DodshyX. 346 When did you see Sir Theophrastus SIop.The 


city ’'dog-master? 1854 Wood Anim. Life 134 Another . . 
feast, in which *dog-meat takes a prominent part, i860 W. 
Phillips^ Speeches (1863) 295 That sleepy crier of a New 
Hampshire court, who was ever dreaming in his *dog- naps 
that the voice of judge or lawyer was a noisy interruption, 
and always woke shouting 4 Silence l ’ 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech'.pDog-noseVise {Locksmith tug), a hand- vise with long, 
slender, pointed jaws. Called also pig-nose vise. 1807 K 
Gass Jrnl. 42 An old Indian camp, where we found someof 
their *dog-poies. .the Ihdians fasten their dogs to them, and 
make them draw them from one camp to another loaded 
with skins and other articles. 1884 K. J. Britten Watch 
4 Clockm . 8S_ *Dog Screw , a screw with an eccentric head 
or with one side of the head taken off, used for attaching 
a watch movement to a dome case. 1889 Pall it tall G. 

1 May 5/3 An account of a recent *dog-sIed trip in the 
North-west.. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. i. xvi. 185, I have 
been out with my "dog-sledge, inspecting the ice. 1615 
Ckooke Body of Man 754 Those conuulsions which we 
call Cynicke or *Dogge-spasmes, because by the con- 
traction of these, men are constrained to writh and grinne 
like Dogges. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Stopper 
of the Cable , * Dog-stopper, a strong rope clenched round 
the mainmast, and used on particular occasions to relieve 
and assist the preceding Ji.e. the stopper of the cable, or 
deck-stopper] when the ship rides in a heavy sea. -x88x bliss 
Braddon Aspft. vl. 71 Wide hearths and *dog-stoves. x88z 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 43 The strop round the yard is 
called the *dog strop, and is a single strop. 1863 Kinglake 
Crimea III. 181 The French soldiery were provided with 
what they called ’‘dog-tents — tents not a yard high, but 
easily carried, and yielding shelter to soldiers creeping into 
them. 1880 Lewis & Short Lat, Did., Canicula . . The 
worst throw with dice, the *dog-throw. 1891 Rock 2 Oct. 4 
A very quaint exhibit, .consisting of ' *dog-tongs formerly 
used for expelling dogs from churches. 1873 Gd, Words 77 
They have often seen the rattlesnake come out of holes in 
a k dog-town, but have never seen any prairie dogs come out 
of the same hole. 1756 W. Toldervy Hist . Two Orphans 

I. 107 A *dog-wheel, for roasting of meat. 

b. Combinations with dog’s : Dog’s body, a 
sailor's name for dried pease boiled in a cloth ; 
4 * dog’s face, a term of abuse or reproach ; *|* dog’s 
game, game hunted with dogs; f dog’s hunger = 
dog-hunger (see lS a) ; dog’s-lug {Plant.) =Dog’s- 
ear sb. 2; dog’s sleep, dog’s trick, see Dog-sleep, 
Dog-trick. See also c and d below ; also Dog’s- 

EAR, -LETTER, -MEAT, -NOSE, -TAIL, -TOOTH. 

X858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. lxxviii.33 What 
ungrateful sailors call by the harsh epithets of * junk* and 
* *dog’s body*. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 213 ’'Dogs-face, and 
Drunkard, Coward that thou art. 16x0 Holland Camden's 
Brit . 1. 259 The Conqueror tooke away land both from God 
and men, to dedicate the same unto wild beasts and *pogs- 
game. 1631 R. H. Arraign///. Whole Creature viii. 58 
The disease cald the *Dogs hunger, ahvay eating but.never 
satisfied. x88z Nares Sea/nanskrp (ed. 6) 134 Bass in the 
leech from the yard-arms and *dog’s-lug. 

- c. In names of animals (a) resembling dogs in 
some respect, or ( b ) infesting dogs ; as dog-badger 
(see quot.) ; dog-bat, a species of bat having a 
head like a dog’s, found in Java; dog-flea, a 
species of flea ( Pulex scrraticeps ) infesting dogs; 
dog’s-guts, a name for the fish Harpodon ne- 
hereus, also called Bummalo ; dog* louse, a kind 
of louse which infests dogs; also = dog-tick ; dog- 
snapper, an American species of fish: see Snapper ; 
dog-tick, a tick of the genus Ixodes infesting , 
dogs. See also Dog-bee, -fish, -fly, Dog’s- ! 
TONGUE. 

1741 Compt. Pam. Piece it. I. 297 There are two Sorts of 
Badgers, viz,' the *0og-Badger, as resembling the Dog in 
his Feet; and a Hog- Badger, as resembling a Hog in his 
cloven Hoofs. 1828 Stark Elan. Nat . Hist. I. 66 Pi crop us 
rostratus . .The ’‘Dog- bat of Javru 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
117/1 Other species .. have received .. the names of the 
species they attack, such as the Mog flea (Pulex'Catiis). 
1552 *Dog-louse [see dog-tick\. 1755 Johnson, Doglouse, an 
insect that harbours on dogs. 1775 Romans Hist. Florida 
App. 52 The fish caught here.. are such as . . red, grey and 
blacK snappers, *dog snappers, mutton-fish. 1552 Huloet, 
*Dogge tyke or louse, ricinus. 1849 Johnston in Proc. 
Be/-w. Nat. Club II. No. 7. 373 My specimens were 
taken from the pointer, and were sent to me as the dog tick. 

d. In names of plants (frequently denoting an 
inferior or worthless sort, or one unfit for -human 
food) : as dog’s-apple, a name for the caper 
shrub or berry (obs.) ; dog-blow, in Nova Scotia, 
the ox-eye daisy, Chrysanthemum Lcucanlhemttm ; 
dog(’s) cabbage (see Cabbage sbP 2) ; dog’s 
camomile (see Camomile i b) ; T dog’s-caul 
(-call), Dog’s Mercury ; dog-cherry, the fruit of 
Comus sanguinca (Prior) = Dogberry 1 1 ; dog’s- 
chop, Mescmbryanthemum caninum ( Treat. Dot.); 

dog’s-cods, -cullions, various species of Orchis 
= Dogstones {obs.) ; dog-daisy, the common 
Daisy, Beilis perenms ; also in some localities, 
and now generally in books, applied to the Ox-eye 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthcmum ; dog - 
hip, -hep {dial.), the fruit of the dog-rose; + dog’s 
leek, dog-leek, an old book-name for various 
bulbous plants ; dog-lichen, Pdtidea canina (see 
qnot.) ; dogVmouth, tim Snap-dragon ; dog(’s)- 
parsley, vEthusa Cynapium , also called Fool’s 
Parsley ; dog-poison = prcc. (Treat. Hot.) ; dog- 
standard, -stander, a local name for Ragwort, 
Sencao Jacobxa ; dog - thistle (sec Thistle) ; 
dog;’s)-thorn = Dog-rose ; dog(’s)-wheat, a 


species of couch-grass, Triticum caninum = Dog- 
grass. See also Dogberry, Dogwood, etc. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 36 Capers . . of some it is called 
Doggues Bremble, of other some *Doggues Apple. 1578 
Lyte Dodoe/ts 11. xxx. x86 The second kmde is now called. . 
in English.. *Doeges Camomile. Ibid. 1. liv. 77 The wilde 
Mercury is called.. in English..* Dogges. Call. 1656 Earl 
Monm. Advt. fr. Pamass. 27 Mallows, Henbane, Dogs- 
caul, and other pernitious plants. 1578 Lyte Dodoe/is u.lvi. 
222 The first kinde is called, .in Latme . . Testiculus cam’s, 
that is to say, *Dogges Cullions, or *Dogges coddes. 1847 
Halluvell, ' * Dog-daisy,^ the field daisy. North. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Dog-daisy the common wild daisy, Beilis 
perenms. [So in Glossaries' of Cumberland, Lonsdale, 
Whitby, etc.] 1894 Baring-Gould S. France I. 102 The 
meadows were white as with dog-dajsies. 1853 G. Johnston 
Rot. , Fast. Borders 75 Rosa canina ,• Dog-Rose Briar- 
Rose : the *Dog-hep. jBqz Northumberland Gloss.. Deg* 
hips and cat-haws are commonly associated by children. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes 21 Bulbine. .maye be called 
in englishe *dogges Leike. Ibid. 57 Ornithigalum. . may be 
called dcgleke or dogges onion. 1578 Lyte Dodoens n. 
xlix. 209. 18S1 H. Macmillan Footnotes fr. Nat . 105 The 
common *dog-)ichen {Pelt idea canina). . was formerly em- 
ployed, .as a cure for hydrophobia (hence iis specific name). 
1839 Phillips in Sat. Mag. 18 May joo/i It has. .received 
various names, as *Dog's Mouth, Lion’s Snap, Toad’s 
Mouth, and Snap-Dragon. x866 Trens. Bot. s.v. Parsley, 
*Dog*s P. PEthusa Cynapium. 1868 -Paxton Bot. Diet., 
Dog Parsley, ci 750 J. Nelson Jrnl. (1836) 122, I do not 
fear the man that can kill me any more than 1 do him that 
can cut down a ^dog-standard. 1694 Westmacott Script. 
Herb. 29 There is a confusion of names in botanical authours 
about Brambles, Briars. .’‘Dog-thorn, &a 1776 Withering 
Brit. Plants (1801) II. 174 Triticum caninum , *dog’s 
Wheat. Woods and hedges. 

Dog (d/?g), v. -Pa. t. and pple. dogged (dpgd). 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traits. To follow like a dog ; to follow perti- 
naciously or closely ; to pursue, track (a person, 
his footsteps, etc.), esp. with hostile intent. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 256 Our ennemyes. .dogged vs at the 
backe [a tergo instabat], 1601 Shaks. Twcl. N. ill. ii. 8x, 

I haue dogg'd him like his murtherer. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer v. i, The Bayliffs dog'd us hither to the very 
door. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 16 r 12 Eleven painters 
are now dogging me, Tor they know that he who can get 
my face first will make his fortune. 1834 Pringle Air. 
Sk. viii. 257 A lion was . . dogging *us through the bushes 
the whole way home. 1851 Dixon W. Penn xxix. (1872) 272 
Spies and informers dogged his footsteps, 
b. Jig. Said of immaterial agencies. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, v.iii. 139 Destruction straight shall 
dogge them at the heeles. 1634 Milton Comus 404, 1 fear 
the dread events that dog them both. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc\. 17 a Famine dogs their footsteps, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Fug. (1861) V. 245 Envy such as dogged Montague 
through a long career. 

tc. To haunt (a place, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1600 Dr. Dodypollm. v. (Bullen O.Pl.), My mistresse dogs 
the banket, and I dog her. x6oi Marston Antonio's Rev. ui. 
v, Assume disguise, and dog the court In fained habit, 

2 . intr.ox absol. To follow close. (In quot. 1694, 
To continue persistently or importunately.) 

15x9 Horman Vulg. 265 They cam doggynge at the tayle 
of our hoste. 1694 R. L*Estrange Fables cv. (17^) 121 To 
lie Dogging at his Prayers so Much and so Long. 1807 

J. Moser in Spirit Pub. Jmls , X. 7 Should constables dog 
at our heels. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes I. 6, I 
. . will not hold my tongue, Unless you tell me, why on 
earth were dogging. 

3 . irans. To drive or chase with a dog or dogs ; 
to set a dog on ; Jig. to hound or drive into. 

1591 Bottesford {Line.) Manor Rec. (MS.), Dogging beast 
vicinorum super communem pasiuram. x6ox [see Dogging 
below]. 1794 T. Stone Agric. Lincolnsh. 6z [Sheep] being 
over-heated in being, .dogged to their confinement. 1840 
H. Clceve in Jrnl. Agric. Soc. I. Hi. 298 Others have 
dogged the animal, and worried it to exhaustion. 1847 Bush- 
nell Chr. Nurt. Ii. ii. (1861) 264 He may dog his children 
possibly into some kind of conformity with his opinions. 

4 . To furnish or fill with dogs, {nonce-use.) 

a x66i ‘Fuller Worthies,’ Somerset (1811) 1 1. 276 (D.)The 
ancient Romans^ when first (instead of manning) they 
dogged their Capitol. 

5 . To act as a dog to, to guard as a dog. rare. 

1818 Milman Samor u 28r Ah generous King ! That sets 

the emaciate wolf to dog the flock; The hawk to guard the 
dovecote. 


6. To fasten or secure by means of a dog (see 
Dog sb. 7 a, e) ; also intr. to penetrate with a dog. 

1591 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 
65, liij li. of leade to dog the stones together of y* steple 
wjndowe. 1879 Lumberman' s Gaz. 15 OCL, We can dog 
directly into the hardest knot in the heaviest limber and hold t 
the log perfectly .safe and true. x886 G. W. Hotchkiss 11. 
Fncyct. Brit. XXI. 345/2 When the logreached the carnage 
it was dogged, .by the simple movement of a l^ver. 

b. To extract or uproot with a dog (Dog 7 c). 

x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. ix. 21 Whynnes, 

Broome, &c.. .being, .rooted vp by dogging or gruooinfp 

c. Naut. To fasten, as a rope, to a spar or cable 
in such a way that the parts bind on each other, so 
as to prevent slipping. 

1847 A. C Kev litarj. HM.S. Gorton 24 Another pur- 
chas/was.. lashed round theshrerhead. .and itslowcr hlocl. 
was dostred on. 1867 Smith .Sailor’s HW-M., Domd, 
a mode of attaching a rope to a spar ° r .f >>£• ■ “ “."."rf f 
tinction to racking, by which slipping is prevented, half, 
hitched and end slopped back, is one mode. 

+ 7 . Oxford U utv. slang. (.See quot., anti Cok- 
lectob 4.) Obs. 

.7*6 Amherst 7Vrror Ftl. xln.tm The collectors.. having 
it in their power to dispose of all the schools and days in 
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what manner they please .. great application is made to 
them for gracious days and good schools ; but especially to 
avoid being posted or dogged. Ibid,, The first column and 
the last column. .(which contain the names of those who are 
to come up the first day and the last day, and which is 
called posting and dogging) are esteemed very scandalous. 

8. U. S. slang. Used in imprecations (perhaps 
sometimes with a reference to sense 3). Cf. dog on 
it (Doo sb. 1 5 j'l, Dog-gone. 

i860 Bartlett Diet, Amcr., Dogged, a euphemistic oath : 
as * I’ll be dogged if I do it 1884 ‘ Mark Twain [Clemens] 
Adv. II. Finn \ Farmer /D//rr.>, Why, dog my cats 1 there 
must have been a house-full o’ niggers in there every night. 
Hence Dogging vbl. sb. and ppl. a- 
1601 Cornwallyes Ess. i, They are commonly hawking, 
or dogging fellowes., i6ii Cotcr., Espies, ambushes, way- 
layings treacherous dogging, of people. 1688 R. L’Es- 
trange Brief Hist. Times 11. A vj b, The Dogging of a 
Plot out at Length.' 1894 Times vs Aug- 3/1 Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley .. holds the balance evenly between ‘dogging 
and driving. # 

*}• Dog, deformation of the word God, used m 
profane oaths. Ohs. 

c 1530 Lusty Juventus in Hazl. Dcdslcy II. 84 By dog’s 
precious wounds, that was some whoreson villain. 

Dog, obs. form of Dawk j//.2 
Dogal (cWgal), a. [ad. It. dogalc ducal ; in 
med.L. dogal is.] Of or pertaining to a doge. 

1848 in Webster. Hence in mod. Diets. 

|| Dogana (dtfgzrna). [It.: sec Divan and cf. 
DoUank.] A custom-house (in Italy). 

164s Evelyn Diary (1889) I. 202 We were conducted to 
the Dogana, where our portmanteaus were visited. 1650 
Howell draff's Rev. Aaflcs l 23. 1828 [J. B* Best] 
Italy as it is 74. 

b. Customs, customs-duty, duty or impost. (In 
Italy and Spain.) 

1822E.E. Williams inDowden Id fe Shelley (1887) II. 495. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. $ A. (1846) III. x. 13 The dogana, an 
important duty levied on the flocks of the Capitanate. 

{I Dogare*ssa. [It., irreg. fern, of doge.] The 
wife ol a doge. 

1820 Byron Mar. Faliero Prcf., Towards one of her 
damsels, and not to the * Dogaressa*. 1846 L, S. Costello 
Tour Venice 294 The fair Dogaressa of the Morosini. 

Dogate (dougrit). [ad. F. dogat, Venet. dogato, j 
f. doge. J The office or dignity of a doge ; dogeship. i 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Doge, The dogate is elective. 
1881 Daily News 17 Sept. 3/3 The linen cap, or vela ducal, 
which Lewis Manin wore on the 12th May f> 1797, the last 
day of his dogate and of the Republic of Venice. 

Dogbane : see Dog’s-bane. 

Dog-bee. 1 . A bumble bee or a drone. ? Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Doggebee, bourdon . 

2 . * A fly troublesome to dogs 

I n recent Diets. 

Dogberry 1 (dp-gberi). [Doo 18 d.] 

T. The * berry 1 or drupe of the Wild Cornel or 
Dogwood, b. The shrub ; also Dogberry-trce. 

155* Turner Herbal i. Mjb, The female is called of 
some doge berry tree : sume call it corn tree. 17x9-30 tr. 
Toumejorf s Combi. Herb. 641 (Jod.) The common wild 
female cornus, called the dogwood, or dogberry tree. 1776 
Withering Brit, Plants (1801) II. 198 Cornus san guinea , 
Dogberry tree, Hounds tree, Hounds berry. Prick wood. 
Prick timber. 1879 H* Dalziel Dis. Dogs 1x893) 97 Among 
preventives of hydrophobia . . in vogue one time or another 
..leaves of the dog- berry tree. 

2 . Applied to other shrubs or trees, or their fruit, 
a. In Nova Scotia, a kind of mountain-ash, Pynts 
atnericana ; in U.S. the Chokeberry, P. arbutifolia 
(Cent. Diet.), b. Applied locally in Britain to the 
Guelder Rose, the Bearberry, and the fruit of the 
Dog-rose. (Britten & Holland.) 

Do’gberry The name of a foolish constable 
in Shakspere’s Muck Ado about Nothing ; thence, 
allusively, an ignorant consequential official. 

Hence Dogberrydom, Dogberryism. 

2864 Miss Braddon Aur. Floyd xxxviii. (Farmer), The 
Dogberries of Doncaster.. were on the wrong scent. 1855- 
8x Hyde Clarke Diet., Dogberryism . 1883 Daily Tel. 

7 Dec., Is this firm government? It seems to us Dog- 
berryism in excelsis. 1895 J. J. Raven Hist. Suffolk 206 
In defiance of Dogberrydom. 

DO'g-Mscuit. Biscuit for feeding dogs. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dog-biscuit , coarse waste or 
broken biscuits sold for feeding dogs. 1870 Blaine Encycl. 
Rural Sports § 1502 Dog-biscuits are continually advertised 
in the London papers. 1879 H. Dalziel Dis. Dogs 7. 

* Dogbolt, dog-bolt (dp*gbmdt). Also 5 -bolde. 
[Origin uncertain; possibly sense 1 is the original, 
but sense 2 is known 130 years earlier. 

(Johnson's sutmise * Of this word I know pot the meaning, 
unless it be, that when meal or flower is sifted or bolted to 
a certain degree, the coarser part is called dogbolt , or flower 
for dogs % has no foundation.)) 

'j 4 1 . Some kind of bolt or blunt-headed arrow ; 
perh. one of little value that might be shot at any 
dog. Obs. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 8 The dreadful engine 
of phrases instead of thunderboltes sbooteth nothing but 
dogbohes and catboltes and the homeliest boltes of rude 
folly. 16x2 T. James Jesuits' Dcnvnf. 16 Is not this a .. 
sacrilegious abuse of Gods .. benefits •• to make them dog- 
bolts in every bow, and shafts in every* quiver, to draw out 
for the managing of any impious fact? 

1 2 . Applied to a person as a term of contempt 
or reproach. Perh. orig. = * Mere tool to be put to 
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any use’, or ‘ one nt the command of another’; but 
generally =‘ contemptible fellow, mean wretch’. 

3465 Marc. Pastos in Poston Lett . No. 533 II. 240 Sir 
John Wyndefeld and other wurchcpfull men ben mad but 
her doggeboides. *579 # U. Fulwell Ars Adulandi viiu 
1 i] a, On mec attendeth simple Sir Iohn (a chaplayne . .) who 
Is made a doultc and dogbolt of euery* seruioge man. 1584 
Lvly Campaspe (1632) G ix, [Granichus remarks) That 
Diogenes that dog should have Manes that dog-bolt, it 
grieveth nature and spiteth art. a 1619 Beaum. & Fl. 
Wit without Af. m. i, To have your own turn served, and 
to yowr friend to be a dogbolt * 1690 Shmwyeu. Ant. Bigot 
III. Wks. (1720) 267 Dog-bolt, to blast the honour of my mis- 
tress. [arch. 1823 Scott Peverii vji, I would not be such 
a dog-bolt as to go and betray the girl.) 

fb. attrib. AVi etched, contemptible. Obs. 

2580 Fulke Answers (1848) 212 He doth nothing, .but., 
quarrel like a dogbolt lawyer. 2664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 40 
Now his dog-bolt Fortune was so low. 

3 . «Doo sb. 7 a. 

1824 Arch.rologia XX. 555 (D.) The beams arc.. fastened 
to the sides with bolts not unlike our dog-bolts. 

4 . The bolt of the cap-square over the trunnion 
of a gun. 

1867 Smyth Sailors JVd.-bk., Dog-bolt , a cap square bolt. 
Dog-box. a. A box for a dog to lie in. b. A 
compartment in a railway truck or van for con- 
veying dogs: cf. Box sbj 12. 

1815 Sporting Afag. XI.V1. 138 A mallard belonging to 
Mr. Tucker., was observed to resort every' evening to a dog- 
box in l»is yard. 1863 Kmma Davekport Live Toys xiv, 
Shut up in a dog-box on the train. 

Dog-boy. A boy in charge of dogs; a hunts- 
man’s assistant. 

x6i2 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 179 His dogges and 
Dog bo yes. 1859 Jewison Brittany ix. 146 Three hounds, 
accompanied by a dog-boy. 

Dog-bramble. Also dog’s-. A name for 
various thorny shrubs : + a. {Dog's bramble) the 
capcr-shrub, Capparis spinout, i*b. = Dog- 
BHiEit. c. A kind of currant, Kibes Cynosbati. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 36 Capers .. called Doggues 
Bremble, of other some Doggues Apple. 1509 Minsheu Sp. 
Diet ., Escaramujo, wilde eglantine, dogbrnmble. 1884 
Miller Flant-n., Bramble, Dog , Ribcs Cynosbati. 
t Do^-brier. Obs. [transl. of L. sentis canis , 
Gr. KvvusBaros.] The wild brier. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Dogge brere. 1565-73 CoorER The- 
saurus, Sentis canis , wilde Eglantine, or dogge bryer. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., farfa ferrutza , dogge brier. 
Cants mbits, a 1682 SirT, Browne Tracts 9 The llipp- 
briar is also named HvroofiartK, or the Dog-briar or Bramble. 
Dog-cart. L A small cart drawn by dogs. 
2668 Pern Diary 13 June, Walked.. through the city 
[Bristol).. No carts, it standing generally on vaults, only 
dog-carts. 1854 Illustr. Bond. Actus 8 July 7/1 The dog- 
cart nuisance, .the use of carts drawn by dogs. 

2 . A cart with a box under the seat for sports- 
men’s dogs; now, an open vehicle for ordinary 
driving, with two transverse seats back to back, 
the hinder of these originally made to shut up so 
as to form a box for dogs. 

1803 C. K. Sharpe Lett. 23 July (1888) I. 178 His lordship 
..keeps horses and curricles and dogs and dog-carts, and 
gives dinners.. to all the rascality of Oxford. 2812 Miss 
Mjtford in L’ Estrange Life (1870) I, 382 Our equipage, 
a most commodious dog-cart. x85x Romance Dull Life x\\\. 
93 The closed carriage being better than the dog-cart, for 
the weather had changed, and it was cold. 

Dog-cheap, adv. oxApred. a. arch. [See Dog 
1 7 d and Cheap a. 6.] Extremely cheap ; at a very 
low or contemptible price. 

1536 J. Rastell too A ferry Talcs Ixxv. (xB66) 556, I wyl 
say you .ii. gospels for one grotc, & that is dog chepe. 1587 
HoLiNSflED Citron. Eng. 476 In these daies wool was dog- 
cheape. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. Warres vit. 
77 The Souldiers carryed most of their PI under to Antwerp, 
and sold it.. dogg- cheape. 1829 Scott Jml. 2 June, They 
might., have the. .property forJ£ 26,000, which is dog cheap, 
b. Jig. Little esteemed ; in vile repute. 

1607 Dekker Knts . Conjnr. (1842) 38 Three thinges there 
[i. e. in Venice) dog-cheap, learning, poOre mens sweat, and 
oathes. a 1846 Landor Imag. Cotiv. Wks. 1868 II. 33 
Trajan . .holds all the gods dog-cheap. 

Dog-collar. 

1. A collar for a dog’s neck. 

1524 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Critn. Trials I. 
270 Hornis, leschis, and dog-collaris. 2580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn collier quon met aus chiens. .a dog 
coiler. 1673 in Rogers Agric. »5* Prices V 1 . 604 Dog collar* 

2 . A name given to close-fitting collars worn by 
men and women. 

1883 E. C. G. Murray People I have Alet 42 (Farmer) 
The dog-collar which rose above the black cloth was of 
spotless purity. 2890 Daily News 9 June 9/1 Another lady 
wore, .a dog collar of pearls and diamonds. 1894 Glasgow 
Her. 6 Dec., Dr. Donald Macleod. .[said that) he was first 
to introduce what was known as the ‘ dog collar* ..It was 
now recognised as the ecclesiastical collar. 

Dog-days, sb. pi. [tr. L. dies caniculares ; 
see Canicular.] 

1 . The days about the time of the heliacal rising 
of the Dog-star ; noted from ancient times as the 
hottest and most unwholesome period of the year. 

They have been variously calculated, as depending on the 
greater dog-star (Sirius) or the lesser dog-star (Procyon); 
on. the heliacal, or (by some in modern times) the cosmicai 
rising of either of these (both of which also diner in different 
latitudes) ‘and as preceding, following, or both preceding' 
and following, one of these epochs ; and their duration has 


been variously’ reckoned at from 20 to 54 dap. In the 
latitude of Greenwich, the cosmicai rising of Procyon now 
takes place about July 27, that of Sirius about Aug. n ; in 
Mediterranean latitudes, the former is somewhat later, the 
latter earlier. The heliacal rising is some days later than 
the cosmicai ; and all the phenomena now take place later 
in the year than in ancient times, owing to the precession 
of the equinoxes. Thus very, different dates have been 
assigned for the dog-days, their beginning ranging from 
July 3 to Aug. 15. In current almanacs they are said 
to begin July’ 3 and end . Aug. ji (i. e. to be the 40 days 
preceding the cosmicai rising of Sirius). 

The name (Gr. xuya6tf, Lat. nits znmciilnrti) arose 

from the pernicious qualities of the season. being attributed 
to the * influence* of the Dog-star; but it has long been 
popularly associated with the belief that at this season dogs 
are most apt to run mad ; see Canicular i, quot. 1601. 
'3538 Elyot Diet., Canicula, .a sterre, ivnerof canicular 
or dogge days be named Dies caniculares. 1597-8 Bp. 
Hall iv. i. 138 My double draught may quench his 
dog daics rage. 1660 T. M. Hist. I it dip end. tv. 52 For now 
(it being the Dog-daycsJ the house grew 50 hot, that diverse 
members withdrew. 171a E. Cooke Voy.S, Sea 397 Hotter 
in January’, than Italy in the Dog-Days. 3842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 62 s.v. Sirius , Even at this day’j when the heats of 
the latter part of the summer are excessive, we are gravely 
told that we are in the dog-days. 

b. Rarely in sing, 

3769 Ruffhead Life Pope 35 (L.) Is it necessaiy, to make 
a complaint of this kind consistent, that every’ day should 
be a dog day? 

2 . Jig. An evil time ; n period in which malignant 
influences prevail. 

a 1555 PitiLroT Exam. <y Writ. (Parker Soc.l 283 Neither 
that any giddy head in these dog-days might take an 
cmampfe by you to dissent from Christ’s true church. 1629 
N. Carpenter Achitophcl 1. jo What then shall wee now 
expect in these dogge-dayes of the worlds declining age? 
1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot . vii. 306 During the dog-day’s 
of the Romish spiritual despotism. 

3 . attrib. Dog-day : Of the dog-days. 

3719 Young Rusiris 11. i, Like pois’nous vermin in a dog- 
day sun. 1807-8 W. Irving Sat// tag. (1824) 223 Surely never 
was a town more subject to midsummer fancies and dog-day 
whim- whams. 3857 Tjioreau Maine IV. (1894) 315, 1 heard 
the dog-day’ locust here. 

Dogdom (dp'gdam). humorous, [see -doji.] 
The domain or world of dogs; dogs collectively. 
1854 Cliavib. Jml. II. 280 A graduate in horse-management 
and dogdom. 3893 Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 7/2 The Dog 
show ..bringing together 3,000 specimens of dogdonu 
tDogdravo, -drawe. Oh. Some kind of 
se.i-fish used for food ; V cod. 

[1227 Rotuli Litter. Clausarum 20 Feb. II. 172 Navespis- 
cariasqune..consueverunt ire ad piscariamde doggedragh 
1367 in Rogers Agric . <J- Prices (18661 II. S56 JJogdrave, 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-WOlcktr 586/22 Gerra, a doggedraue. 
2858 Hist. Coldtnghavt Priory 55 There are in the accounts 
..references to cod and ling, dog-draves and herrings. 

^ t Dog-draw. Forest Lavs. The act of 4 draw- 
ing alter ' or tracking venison illegally killed or 
wounded, by the scent of a dog led with the hand. 

3598. Makwood Lawes Forest xviii. § 9 (1615) 134 Dogge 
draw is, where any man hath stricken or wounded a wild 
beast, .and is found with a Hound or other Dogge drawing 
after him, to rccouer the same. 1708 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. m. vi. (1743) 186 The foresters may take and 
arrest a man, if he be taken either at Dog-draw, Stable- 
stand, Back-bear, or Bloodyhand. 

II Doge (d^'dg). [a. F. doge (monosyll.), ad. 

Venetian doge (disyll.), repr. an It. *doce — duce 
L. dtic-em {tlux) leader, duke.] The title of the 
chief magistrate in the formerly existing republics 
of Venice and Genoa. 

J 549 Thomas Hist . Italie 77 a (Stanf.VThey haue a Duke 
called after theyr maner, Doge. 2645 Evelyn Diary June 
(1889) k 203 The Doge.. together with the Senat in their 
gownes, imbarked in their gloriously painted carved and 
gilded Bucentora. 2776-82 Gibbon DecL % F. lx. (R.), The 
annual election of the twelve tribunes was superseded by 
the permanent election of a duke or doge. 3855 Browning 
Toccata of Galuppisxx, At Venice . . where the Doges used 
to wed the sea with rings. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to any chief magis- 
trate. or leader. 

1836 J. Strange Germany in 1831 I. 65 This League., 
whose head Doge, the burgomaster of Lufieck, received the 
ambassadors of emperors arvd monarchs. 2863 Renoy, Hard 
Cash 1. 10 Young Hardie was Doge of a studious clique. 
Hence Do'gedom, the dominion of a doge; the 
world of doges, doges collectively. Do geless a., 
without a doge. Do’gesMp, the office or rank of 
a doge ; the dignity or personality of a doge. 

2893 Marg. Symonds Doge's Farm 225 All the potentates 
of the dogedoni. 20x8 Byron Clt . Har. tv. iv. The Dogeless 
city’s vanish’d sway. 1677 Govt. Venice 181 In the Doge- 
shtp of Renier Zen.. the Grand Council added four more to 
them. 2821 Byron Foscari iv. i. 294 His Dogeship answer'd. 

Dog-ear, var. of Dog’s-eak. 

Dogeon, obs. form of Dudgeon. 

Dog-faced (dp’gfc'st), a. Having a face like 
that of a dog ; esp. in Dog-faced Baboon — Cl'NO- 
CEPHALUS. • (In quot. 1873, ^ r - KVvShns.) 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) o He describeth them 
to be black haird, Dog-faced, ’ and like little men. 2802 
Bingley Attirn. Biog. (1813' 1. 77 The dog-faced baboon. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph . , Knights t. iji, Before a 
dog-faced monkey. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 227 Those 
dog-faced, Fierce-eyed, infernal ministers, dread goddesses 1 

Dogfall, dog-fall. Wrestling. A fall in 
which both wrestlers touch the ground together. 

3828 Blacktv. Mag. XXIII. 100 It is pronounced a dog- 
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fall— or a draw. 1858 Hughes Scouring White Horse vj. 
131 Both fell on their sides, and it was only a dog-fall. 

Dog-fennel. Also dog’s-fennel. [From its 
bad smell, and fennel-like leaves.] A name for 
Stinking Camomile, Anthemis Cotula. 

15*3 Fitzkerb. Husb. § 20 Doggefenell and mathes is 
hothe one, and. .beareth many white floures, with a yelowe 
sede. 1578 Lytc Dodoens ti. xxx. 186 The second kind.. is 
now called in English Mathers, Mayweede, Dogges 
Camomill, Stincking Camomill, and Dogge Fenell. 1885 
Harped s Hag. Apr. 702/2 There was no dogk, nor dog- 
fennel, nor rag- weed. 

t b. Also applied to Sulphur- wort, Peuccdanttm 
palustre. Obs . 

1529 Crete Herball cccxxx- S vb, Peucedane is an herbe 
..called dogfenell or swyne fenell. 

Do*g-figh.t. A fight between dogs. So Dog- 
fightinff. 

1475 Hunt. Hare 233 Sum seyd it was a beyr-beytyng, 
Sum seyd it was a dogg-feghttyng. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
61 (T.) To clap their hands, as boys are wont to do in dog- 
fights. 1670 Evelyn Diary 16 June, Cock-fighting, dog- 
fighting, beare and bull baiting. 1879 H. Spencer Data of 
Ethics xii. § 80. 215 It needs but to ask whether men who 
delight in dog-fights may be expected to appreciate Beet- 
hoven’s A delaida- . 

Do'g’-fisli, dogfish.. 

1. A name given to various small sharks of the 
families Squalid se {Spinacidsd), G aleorh i n idm{Car- 
ckariidx ), and Scylliidx , or to the sharks of these 
families collectively ; esp. in Great Britain, the 
Large and SmallSpotted Dogfish (Scylliwit cat ulus, 
S. canicula ), and in New England, the Picked 
Dogfish {Squalus acanthias). 

c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 765 Hie cants, a doke- 
fyche. 1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Doggefysshe, chien de titer, . 
167a Josselyn Nciu Eng. Rarities 33 The Dogfish, a 
ravenous Fish. X766 Pennant Zool. (1769) III. 77 The 
picked dogfish takes its name from a strong and sharp spine 
placed just before each of the back fins. 1861 Hulmf. tr. 
Moquin-Tandon n. 111. i. 108 Dr. Delattre has obtained it 
[shark-oil] from the. .Lesser spotted Dogfish. 

b. Applied also to the mud-fish (Amia calva ) ; 
to the blackfish ( Dallia pectoralis ) ; to a kind of 
wrasse ( Crenilabrus can intis) ; and to the mnd- 
puppy, a batrachian reptile {Nec turns maculatus \ 
1889 Farmer Avier ., Deg fish, the mud fish of Western 
waters. 

2. fig. Applied opprobriously to persons. 

1589 Pap pc 70. Hatchet B ij b, Whie are not the spawnes 
of such a dog-fish hangd? 1591 Shaks. x Hen, VI. 1. iv. 
107 Puzel or Pussel, Dolphin or Dog-fish, Your hearts lie 
stampe out with my Horses heeles. 1731 Swift Pultcney 
Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 167 A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind. 
Hence Dog-fishing* vbl. sb fishing for dog-fish. 
1885 C. F. Holder Marvels A mm. Life 190 Everybody 
goes dog-fishing. 

Dog-fisher, an appellation given by Walton to 
the Otter (as a dog-Uke beast living on fish). 

(By a strange error, explained by Johnson as ‘A kind of 
fish ’ ; whence in subsequent dictionaries.) 

x658 Walton Conipi . Angler (ed. 4) 45 The Otter devours 
much fish .. And I can tell you that this Dog-fisher, for so 
the Latins call him, can smell a fish in the water a hundred 
yards from him . . and that his stones are good against the 
falling sickness. 

Dog-fly. 

1. An English rendering of Gr. tcvvayvia ; which 
writers have tried to identify with British flies 
troublesome to dogs : see quots. 

14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 625 Dogflye, ciuiphex. 
155Z Huloet, Dogge flye, cyitomyia. 1610 Healey Si. 
Aug. Citie of God 753 Origen compareth the dogge-flye 
vnto thir sect. 1631 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb . 1 Such as 
are these Dog-flies, such are unquiet men. 1658 Rowland 
Moufel's Theat. Ins. 934 Mnsca canuvt , in 

English a Dog-fly . . Isidore, and Euthymius, and Philo, 
suppose it to be a Wood-fly, very irksome to the ears of 
Dogs. .**753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dog-Fly, Cynomyia . . 
a species of fly common in woods and among bushes, and 
particularly troublesome to dogs.. It somewhat resembles 
the flat black fly so troublesome to cattle. 

2. As a term of abuse [tr. Gr. Kvvaytv ia], 

cx6xi Chapman Iliad xx 1.366 {Mars to Minerva] Thou 
dog-fly, what’s the cause Thou mak’st Gods fight thus ? 

Dog-fox. , , 

1. A male fox. (Cf. Dog sb. 2, 16 b.) 

1576 Turberv. Venerie 183 The female of a foxe Ts called 
a bitche and he himselfe a doggefoxe. a 1659 Osborn 
Misc. Wks. (1673) 613 A Dog-Fox and an Ordinary Bitch 
will generate. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. vii, We have 
got the dog-fox, I warrant the bitch is notjar off. 1880 
Times 2 Nov. 4/6 A full brushed, high-conditioned dog-fox. 
b. Applied to a man. 

x6o 6 Shaks. Tr. «5* Cr. v. iv. 12 That same dog-fox Vlisses. 

2. The name of certain small burrowing animals 
of the family Catiidx , as the Cobsac, resembling 
both the dog and the fox. 

Do'gfuUy, adv. humorous nonce-wd. [f. Dog 
sb., after manfully .] In a way worthy of a dog ; 
.with the courage or persistency befitting a dog. 

1861 Frasers Mag. June 770 Still he [the terrier] buckles 
£0 his work dogfully. 1880 P. Gillmore On Duty 299. 
Doggar, var. Dogger 3 , ironstone. 

Dogged (dp*ged), a. {adv.) f Also 5 dogget, 
doggid, doggyd(e, 6 Sc. doggit. [f. Dog sb. 4 - 
-ed 3 : cf. Crabbed, which appears to be of about 
the same age.] 


1. gen* a. Like a dog ; having the character, or 
some characteristic, of a dog. . b. Of or pertaining 
to a dog or dogs, canine. + Dogged appetite, 
hunger : = Canine appetite. Bulimy \obs.). (Now 
rare in gen. sense.) 

c 1440 Pro tup. Pan>. 125/2 Doggyd, can inns. 1589 Pas- 
guiTs Ret. 12 This dogged generation, that is euer barking 
against the Moone. 1595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 149 Now for 
the bare-pickt bone of Maiesty, Doth dogged warre bristle 
his angry crest. And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 
1608 Hieron 2 ltd Pt. Def. Reas. Ref us. Subscript . i2r 
That hunger which Phisitions cal the dogged appetite. 1658 
J. Jones Ovid’s Ibis 594 Dianas guard the Tragic poet slew, 
So be thou tom by a watchful dogged crew. 1740 Pineda 
Sp. Diet . s.v. R, This Letter. .They call.. dogged, because 
it sounds like the Noise a Dog makes when he growls. 

2. Having -the bad qualities of a dog; currish, 
fa. Ill-conditioned, malicious, crabbed, spiteful, 
perverse ; cruel. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

a 1307 Pol. Songs {Camden) 199 The fals wolf stode behind ; 
He was doggid and ek felle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10379 Of 
so dogget a dede. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 125/2 Doggyde, 
malycyowse, utaliciosus, perversus, bilosus. 1540 Morysine 
Vives’ Intiyd. Wysd. Hvitjb, It is a token of a dogged 
harte, to rejoyce in an other mans mysfortune. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. i. 632 Fortune unto them turn’d dogged. For they 
a sad Adventure met. 2684 Ro.rb . Ball. (1895) VIII. 4 o 
This dogged answer cut this poor soul to the heart. 

+ b. irattsf Of things: Awkward, ‘crabbed’, 
difficult to deal with. Obs. 

1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 66 The most craggie, steepe, 
and dogged Hils in Persia. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 
147 The Spanish [Iron] works tough, churlish and dogged. 

c. Ill-tempered, surly; sullen, morose. Now 
with some mixture of sense 3 : Having an air of 
sullen obstinacy. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 4028 If Bialacoil be sweete and free, 
Dogged, and felle thou shuldist be. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. . 
55 There is vaine-glory in. .being Diogenicall and dogged. 
2667 Pepys Diary 11879) IV. 424 My wife in a dogged 
humour for my not dining at home. . 1757 J. Rutty Diary 
5 Feb. in Boswell Johnson , Very dogged or snappish. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xli, Legree. .looked in with 
a dogged air of affected carelessness, and turned away. . 

3. Having the persistency or tenacity characteristic 
of various breeds of dogs ; obstinate, stubborn ; 
pertinacious. (The current use.) 

X779 Johnson i Apr. in Bossvell, [He commended one of 
the Dukes of Devonshire for] ‘a dogged veracity*. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xxx, An air of stupid impenetrability, which 
might arise either from conscious innocence or from dogged 
resolution. 1855 Prescott Philip II, I. II. viii. 229 The 
dogged tenacity with which he clung to his purposes. 1863 
Kingsley Water Bab. vii. (1878) 323 He was such a little 
dogged, hard, gnarly, foursquare brick of an English boy. 
1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 20 In this domain nothing is denied 
to a dogged pertinacity. 

4. Comb., as + doggod-sprighted. a., having a 
* dogged’ or malicious spirit {obs.). 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood vii. 84 Enuie’s the 
fourth : a Deuill, dogged sprighted. 

B. as adv. ‘ As a dog * ; very, extremely, colloq. 
or slang. (Cf. Dog sb. 1 7 d.) 

1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 272 He [a horse] was dogged 
‘rusty* when your man passed our house. 1847-78 Halli- 
well, Dogged , very ; excessive. Var. dial. 

Doggedly (dp-gedli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 

In a dogged manner : see prec. 
f 1. Like a dog (in appearance or manner). Obs. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Emperradamente , doggedly, 
Caniito more. 1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 13 Seales 
as big as Lyons, and.. doggedly visaged. 

+ 2. Like a dog (in bad sense) ; currishly. *f a. 
Cruelly, maliciously, spitefully. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir'Fcruntb. 12S9 Doggediich y schal hem grete. ' 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1398 And j>ou so doggetly has done in f»i 
derfe hate. 1589 Pappe 7 V. Hatchet (1844) 39 Then he 
concludes all doggedlie. 1655 Heywood & Rowley Fort, 
by Latul iil Wks. 1874 Vi. 398 We have used him so 
doggedly. 

b. Surlily, sullenly ; with sullen obstinacy. 

■ 1683 Kennett tr. Erasrn. on Folly 57 He would not fret, 
nor doggedly repine.^ 1780 Johnson Let. to Mrs. Titrate 23 
May, You cannot think how doggedly I left your house on 
Friday morning. _ 1838 Lytton Alice 100 ‘For my part, 

I shall resign *, said Lord Saxingham doggedly. 

3. With the persistence of a dog; obstinately, 
stubbornly, pertinaciously. 

1773 Johnson 16 Aug. in 'Bonvell, Nay. .a man may write 
at any time if he will set himself doggedly to it. 1807 
Southey Let. to Scott 8 Dec., It never does to sit down 
doggedly to correct. 1830-40 \V. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 
209, I. .studied on doggedly and incessantly. 1856 Froudc 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 203 He doggedly adhered to his 
assertions ot his own innocence. 

Doggedness (dp-gednes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being dogged, 

•fa. Malice, spitefulness, cruelty. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Doggedjnesse, cruavlte. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T. 4 Their disloyaltie ana doggednesse. 1647 M. 
Hudson Div. Right Govt. 1. H. 5 Hazaels. - fury and doged- 
nesse unto them. , 

b. Ill temper, surliness, sullenness. Now, Sullen 
obstinacy ; pertinacity. (C.f. Dogged 2 c and 3.) 

x6ir Cotgr., Rechigitement, a powting, sullennesse, dog- 
gednesse. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxvi. 746 Inclinable 
to..solitarinesse, perttnacy, and what in the vulgar English 
we call doggednesse. 1770 Wesley Jml. 3 Feb. (182*7) 
III. 376 He hides both nis doggedness and his vanity. 
1824 Edin. Rev. XL. 85 A patient and persevering dogged- 
ness of understanding in contending with difficulties, 1877 j 


A . B. Edwards Uf Nilev.'x 13 Our sailors, by dint of sheer 
dogged ness, get us round the bad corner at last. 

Dogger 1 (dp-gar). [Anglo-Fr. and ME. dog - 
gere ; also an Dn* and LG. from 35th c. Origin 
uncertain. 

The Du. word is evidently related to the obscure MDu. 
dogge, in phr. ten dogge var <11 to go to the cod-fishing; cf.also 
Kilian, *aogghC’boot cymba major'; Hexham, ‘ Dogge-boot, 
Great- bark \ Akin to dogge or dogger is the Ice!, dugga in 
same sense ; with the statement cited by Vigfusson that thirty 
English ftsii-duggu r cam e fishing about Iceland in 1413,0/. 
our quot. 1491 and the reference there given. The Dogger- 
bank is generally supposed to be named either from this 
word or M Du. dogger trawler ; cf. Kilian, ‘ dogger funda, 
sacculus, reticuldm*; Hexham, ‘ Dogger , Fisher’s Boat’; 
also 1 Sling or casting net, also SatchelT/] 

1. A two-masted fishing vessel with bluff bows, 
somewhat resembling a ketch, used in. the North 
Sea deep sea fisheries : formerly applied to English 
craft as well as those of other nations, but now 
practically restricted to Dutch fishing vessels 
(though out of use in Holland itself). 

In the 17th and 18th c. they frequently acted as privateers. 
*356' Act 31 Edvo. Ill, m. c. 1 T0W5 les niefs appelles 
Doggeres. 1491- Hen. VII. in Pasion Lett. No. 922 III. 367 
That. .all the dogers of thos partes schuld have our licens 
to departe in the viage toivardes Islond, as they have been 
accustommyd to do ^ yerly in tyme passyd. 1566 R. 
Midi ells in A. Suckling Suffolk (1847) Then there were 
thirteen or fourteen doggers belonging to the said town, and 
now but one. 16 66 Load. Gaz. No. 25/4 The Coast at 
Bridlington has not for xo dayes been infested with any 
Capers, save onely one Dogger of 8 guns. 1680 Ibid. No. 
2548/4 The Adventurers of ihe Royal Fishery, are now fitting 
out their Doggers from the River .. for the White Herring 
and Cod Fishings, c 1682 J. Collins Making Salt Eng, 
xii The Dutch.. have out this Winter 220 Doggers. 1692 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 494 A French dogger was 
brought in prize there. 1799 Sir H. Parker in Naval 
Citron. II. 347 Two Spanish doggers, sloop rigged. 1810 
Hull Rockingham 15 Dec. 2/1 The beautiful oak-built 
Dogger called the Rover. 1833 M. Scott Tout Cringle x\\ 
(1859) 358 Like a clumsy dish-shaped Dutch dogger. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Dogger, a Dutch smack of about 
150 tons, .principally used for fishing on the Dogger Bank. 

*f 2. One or the crew of a dogger «= dogger-man . 
1533-4 ylr/ 2 5 Hen. VIII, c. 4 Suche person or persones, as 
..be doggers otherwj-se caDid Doggermen. 

3. Short for Dogger Bank \ see 4. 

1887 E. J. Mather {title), Nor’ard of the Dogger. 

4. Comb. a. In apposition, as f dogger-boat, 
•caper, -pink, -privateer, b. similative, as dogge r - 
built, -rigged adjs. C. Dogger Bank, f dogger- 
sands, name of a great bank or shoal in the North 
Sea ; dogger-fieh. sb.pl., fish taken by doggers or 
on the Dogger Bank; dogger-man, one of the 
crew of a dogger (see 2). 

1666 Lord. Gaz. No. 31/4 Some few Dogger boates plying 
about the *Dogger banks, whereof five labor to infest those 
parts. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1859; 1. 531 The Dogger 
Bank Cod. 1885 LyeHs Elan . Geol. vi. (ed. 4) 81 That great 
shoal called the Dogger-bank, about sixty miles east of the 
coast of Northumberland, and occupying an area about as 
large as Wales, .in its shallower parts ls less than forty feet 
under water. 1662 J. Smith England's Improv. Rev. 252 
The Hollanders fishing for Herring, Ling, and Cod, with 
Busses and ‘'Dogger-boats. x68o Lond. Gaz. No. 1526/4 
Pink, *Dogger built. 1703 Ibid. No. 3889/4 A *Dogger 
Caper, of 4 Guns and 45 Men, belonging to Ostend. 1356 
Act 31 Edvo. Ill, m. c. 2 Assiz sur le pesson de *Doggere- 
fissh & lochefissh. 1607 Cowell fnterfr., Doggerfish. . 
seemeth to be fish brought in those ships to Biackenev 
haven. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 393 9/3 A *Dogger Pink, of 
about 150 Tuns. 1745 Vernon in Naval C/tron, IX. xgt 
A . .*doggerprivateer has been taken. 1805 Mitchell Ibid. 
XIII. 493 The.. Privateer Orestes, *Dogger rigged. 1665 
Lond. Gaz. No. 9/2 They saw not one Man of War, but 
within the *Dogger-sands about twelve Dogger-Boats. 

Do’gger 2 - rare. One who dogs : see Dog v. i . 

“ x6xx Cotgr., Espie, a spie,.obseruer, dogger of people. 

Dogger 3 (dp'goi). Also 8 Sc. -ar. [local term 
of uncertain origin, perh. a deriv. of Dog.] 

L dial. A kind of ironstone, commonly found in 
globular concretions; a nodule of this; *= Cat- 
head 2. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 63 A mine, in colour much 
resembling that of alom .. usually called by them Doggers, 
or Cats heads. 1757 Walker in Phil. Trans. L. 145 Another 
fossil of a brown colour, . called by the miners dogger; a thm 
seam of which often lies in the midst of the coal. *793 
Hist. Rutltorglen 253 Gam.) The most uncommon variety 
of till . . is incumbent on a coarse iron-stone, or doggar. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Sea r -doggers . . the stone nodules in the 
alum rock burnt for making Roman cement. 

2. Geol. A sandy ironstone of the Lower Ooltce ; 
applied to part of the Jurassic series. 

Dogger-series, the series of strata resting upon the Alum 
Shale (Upper Lias), containing the dogger. 

iSk G. Youko GloLSurv. Yerksk. (,SjS) 1=6 This. 
is only a few feet above the dogger. ’-S'"/ fjf” ■ 

Geol. xx. 3.. In North-Western Germany.. The Dogger, or 

Brown jura, has dark-coloured clays and ironstones .. it 

corresponds to the Lower Oolite. 

Doggerel (drg=w')< doggrel {<!?&&), <?• and 

sb. Also 4 dogerel, 5“7 - e J 1 > 6 ~? d °S ,;cre ^’ 
doggrell, 6-9 dogrell, 7-8 doegril, 8 dogrel. 

[Origin unknown; but cf. Doo 17 c.J 

A ad; An epithet applied to comic or burlesque 
verse, usually of irregular rbytbm ; or to mean, 

trivial, or undignified verse. . , „ 

1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 7 Now swich a Rjm the 
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deuel I btteche This may wel be Rym dogerel quod he. 
1494 Faoyan C/irvn,\\\, 204 For thoughe I shulde all day 
tell Or chat with my ryme dogerell. 1526 Skelton* Magnyf. 
413 In bastardc ryme after the doggrell gyse^ 2589 Puttkn- 
ham E ttg. Pocsie it. tv. (Arb.f 89 A rymer that will be tyed 
to no rules at all.. such matter of Pocsie is called in our 
vulgar, ryme dogrell. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Dogge of 
Warre Wks. 11. 226/1 In doggrell Rimes my Pines are writ 
As for a Dogge I thought it fit. m* Addison S 'foci. No. 
60 T xi The double Rhymes, which are used in Doggerel 
Poetry. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. xii. 233 The vile doggrel 
translation of Hobbes. 1868 Stanley Ivcittit. Abl>. v. 397 
The doggrel epitaphs which were hung over the royal tombs, 
b, transf. Bastard, burlesque. 

1550 Bale Apol. 93 (R.) The diuinite doggcrell of that 
dronken papist Johan Eckius. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. 
Merc xix. 177 A doggrel form of prayer. 

33. sb. Doggerel verse ; burlesque poetry of irre- 
gular rhytlim ; bad or trivial verse. 

1630 Thicker of Turvey Ep. Ded. 5 Clownes {have here] 
plaine dunstable dogrell, for them to laugh at. 17x0 Addison 
Whig Exam. No. \ r 14 He has a happy talent at doggrel. 
1880 L. Stephen Pole iii.71 Chapman.. sins.. by constantly 
indulging in sheer doggerel. 

' b. A piece of doggerel ; a doggerel poem. 

x8S7 O. A. Browns on Convert Wks. V. 120 The elec- 
tioneering campaign of 1840, carried on by doggerels [etc.]. 
1892 Anne, Ritchie Rcc. Tennyson , etc. hi. vii. 216 A dog- 
gerel always had a curious fascination for him [Browning). 

Hence Do*gg , (e)rel v., -izo v., inlr . to compose 
doggerel ; tram, to turn into doggerel ; Do'g- 
g(e)reler, -ist, -tzer, a writer of doggerel ; Do-g- 
g*(e)rellsm, a doggerel manner of writing. 

1680 R. L'Estranck Answ. Litter Libels 9 His Ranging 
of them Together is a kinde of a Doggrilism. 173* Gent/. 
Instructed fed. xo) 43 (D.) Were I disposed to doggrel it, 

I would only glo:>s upon that text. 1817 Monthly Mag. 
XLIII. 421 The Scotch doggerelist. x8zx Blackw. Mag. 
X. 388 The Atys, which .. Mr. I^unbe has so cruelly dog- 
grefized. 1822 Ibid. XI. 363 These dabbling doggrelers. 
1832 Southey Lett. (1856) lv. 2^9 Some true doggrelizers. 
1850 Reade Chr. Johnstone vi. (1853) 65 He had been 
doggrelling u r hen he ought to have been daubing. 

Doggery (dfvgari). [f. Dog sb. + -buy.] 

1 1 . K 011 I or obscene language. Obs.~° 

x6ix Cotgr., Cagncs/juc, Parler capn., to speake doggerie. 

2. Dog-like behaviour or practice ; mean and 
contemptible action ; mischievous doings. 

1644 W . M . Macmillan Lett. (1893) 103 Evasive doggeries 
of every kind. 2886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. xiii, ‘ Such 
doggerj r as there was in them ancient days.* 

3. A company of dogs, dogs collectively, b. 
Used by Carlyle to represent F. canaille. 

2843 Carlyle Past d- Pr. iv. yii. ad fin., Doggeries never 
so diplomaed, bepuffed, gas-lighted, continue Doggeries, 
and must take the fate of such. 1862 — I'redk. Gt. x. ii. 
(1865' III.222 As ugly a Dogger}' (‘ infante Canaille * he 
might well reckon them), as has, before or since, infested 
the path of a man. 1859 Pall MallG. 8 Oct. xi With all the 
rabble doggery of the country after him. 

4. U.S. {vulgar). A low drinking saloon. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Avter , p Doggery, a low drinking- 
house. West and South. [Now prevalent throughout the 
Union (Farmer).] 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses i. 15 To 
filL Joncsville with doggeries and loafers. 

DoggeSS (dp-ges). humorous, [f. Dog sb. + 
-ESS.J A female dog, a bitch. Also Jig. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 131 Pretty dogs 
and doggesses to quarrel and bark at me. 2863 Miss Power 
Arab. Days Jr N. 287 Said Pacha, determined not to give in 
to an unbelieving doggess . . refused to allow the terrified 
child to be removed. 1885 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. I. 93 
note. Five, including the two doggesses. 

Dogget, obs. f. of Docket. Doggie: see Doggy. 
Dogginess (dfgines),- [f. Doggy a. -r -ness.] 
The quality of being 1 doggy : see Doggy a. 

1865 Masson Rcc. Brit. Philos. 388 An inherent dogginess 
or earwigginess. 1883 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. vi. 
117 The St. Aubyn girls.. finding him a kindred spirit in 
horseyness and doggy ness. 1884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. xix. • 

Doggish. (dp*gij), a. [f. Dog sb. + -ish.] 

1. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or resembling 

a dog ; canine. » . 

Doggish .appetite, a ravenous or insatiable appetite (see 
dog-appetite s.v. Doc sb. x8 a), t Doggish 4 ?//cr(Minsheu, 
Span. Grant. 8) = Doc's letter. 

1530 Palsgr. 3x0/2 Doggysshe, of the condycions or' of the 
nature of a dogge, chienin. a 1619 Fotherby Athcom. 1. 
xv.Jj 2 (1622) 156 Hee was taken, .with a doggish Appetite, 
which called for meat almost euery "moment. 1684 Suntan 
Pilgr. 11. 29 To do to them what his Dogish nature would 
prompt him to. 1814 Cary Dante, Inferno xxxu. 70 Visages 
..shap’d into a doggish grin. 1874 Trollope Lady Anna 
vii. The .« doggish love of fighting prevailed in the man. 

2. Having or indicating a dog-like disposition or 
character, currish ; malicious, spiteful, ill-natured ; 
snappish, snarling, cynical. (Now rare.) 

c 1400 Bcryn i8x The frere, Howe he lowrith vndir his 
hood with a doggissh ey ? a 1420 Wyclif's Ecclus. xiii. 22 
marg. (MS. Cott. Claud. E 11) A doggische man, and siche 
is a chidere, and a wrathful man, and a glotoun. a 2536 
Tindale Exp. Matt. To Rdr. Wks. II. 10 Cruel and doggish 
hypocrites. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. (1567) 77 a note, Diogenes 
doggish aunswer in despit, of *women. 1579 J. Jones 
Prescrv. Bodie «$- Soule 1. ii. 22 The doggish Philosopher 
Demetrius. - 1672 Eachard Hobbs's State Nat. 31 That All 
Men by nature were doggish, spightfu! and treacherous. 
1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous. II. iv. *33 You may cry Haro 
upon me for a Cynic or Doggish ’philosopher. 

*fb. Brutish, bestial, sensual. Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Print and. Fr. Acad. 11. 588 These doggish 
epicures and. atheists. x6io Rowlands Martin Mark. all 
27 Dissolute in behauiour, Apish, doggish, and Swinish. 


Hence Do-ggislily adv . ; Bo^ggishness; 

1576 Fleming PanoPl. Episl. 3x9, I am troubled.. and 
dopgishly dealt withalf. 1592 Badington ComJ. Notes Gen. 
xxix. 8 3 Doggishncsse and currishnesse graceth neither 
Countrie nor people. 1866 Howells Venet .Lifexxx. 1x3 All 
abuse begins and ends with the attribute of doggishness. 
Dog-gone (dpgg/Vn). U.S. slang. Also dog on. 
[Generally taken as a deformation of the profane 
God datum cf. dang, dam. But 'some think the 
original form was dog on it, to be compared with 
pox on it I etc. ; cf. Doo 15 j.] 

A. vb. Used imperatively as an imprecation, or 
exclamation of impatience or the like : ‘ hang V. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxi, • Dog-gone it, man l 
make haste then !* 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 21 Apr. 303/3, 

I think ‘ Dog gone it ’ is simply ‘ Dog on it 

B. adj, or pa. pplc. = C. 

1851 Mayne Keid Scalp Hunt, vii, ‘ I'm dog-gone, Jim *, 
replied the hunter, a i860 Southern Sketches 33 (Bartlett) 
No, says 1, 1 won't donosichdog on thing. i8qx H. Herman 
His Angel 188 He ain’t quite a dog-gone foof. 

C. Dog-gone cl adj. or pa. pplc. ; also dog- 
gnuned, dog-gond, ‘confounded*, 'darned*. 

a 1860!*. H. Gladstone Englishnt. in Kansas 46 (Bartlett] 
If there’s a dog.goncd abolitionist aboard this boat, I should 
like to see him. x86x Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1800 1 1. 23. 
1876 Besast Rice Gold. Butterfly Frol. i. 1879 Tour gee 
Fool's Err. (1883)672 I’ll be dog-goned if I know what I do 
believe. 

Dog-grass, dog’s-grass. 

1. A name for Couch-grass, Triticum ref cm, and 
for the allied T. caninum, reputed to he eaten by 
dogs to produce vomiting. (Cf. Iloiinnd, Pliny.') 

>597 Gerarde Hcrlxil 1. xvii. § 1. 21 'Flic common.. Dogs 
grasse or Couch grassc. 1712 tr. Pomct's Hist . Drugs I. 52 
The Dog grass or Quick grass. 1816 F. Vandeustraeten 
Inpr. Agric. p. xv, Quitcn or dog -grass. 

2. A local name for Dog*s-taiI grass, Cynosnrus. 

a 1825 Foruy Foe. E. Anglia, Dog’s-grass, the common 

cynosnrus cr is Cat us. 1878 TniTTEN & ‘Holland Plant-n., 
Dog’s Grass, Cynosnrus cristatus. .Hants. ; Norf.\ Suss. 

Doggrel: sec Doggkkkl. 

Doggy, doggie ((ty'gi), sb- [-Y, dim. suffix.] 

1 . A Tittle dog; a pet name for a dog. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 397 Poor doggy. 1889 
Ruskin Prccterita 111 . 55 The poor little. .wistfully gazing 
doggie was tenderly put in a pretty basket. 

2. Coalmining (colloq.) A man employed by the 
Butty (q.v.) to superintend the workmen ’in a mine. 

184$ Disraeli Sybil (1863) 1x6 A Butty in the mining 
districts is a middleman, a Doggy is his manager. x86o 
W. White All round Wrchin 253 The butty . .employs a 
subordinate whose title is doggy. 1873 Daily Ncivs 27 
Feb. 3/6 The pit was examined in the usual way by the 
dosgy. 

Doggy (dfgi), a. [f. Bog sb. + -y. (Cf. horsy.)] 
1 1- Having the bad qualities of a dog ; mali- 
cious, spiteful ; vile, contemptible. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif x Chrott. Prol., My baebiters .. gnawen me 
with a doggi tooth [1382 dogge tothej. 1583 Stanyhurst 
ASneis 1. tArb.) 22 Pack hence doggye rakhels. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a dog. 

1869 Echo 2 June, Beasts without one doggy feeling. 1886 

J. K. Jerome Idle T/wuQhts (1889) 92 The animal, whose 
frank, doggy nature has been warped. 

3. Addicted to or conversant with dogs. 

1859 Pays Foster Brothers xx i. 277 Others, .associate with 
boating men.. with even doggy men. x88z Miss Braddon 
Mt. Royal III. vi. 102 Country people, with loud voices, 
horsey, and doggy, and horticultural. 

Dogli, obs. form of Dough, Dow 
Dogvhead. (See also Dog’s-head.) 

+ 1. A kind of ape with a head like a dog’s; the 
Dog-faced Baboon, or Cynocephalus. Obs. 

1607 TorsELL Fouj-f, Beasts (16581 8 Cynoeephales, are 
a kind of Apes, whose heads are like Dogs, -wherefore Gaza 
translateth them Canicipites, (to wit) dog -heads. 

2. a. The head of a nail or spike formed by a 
rectangularly projecting shoulder. (Cf. Dog-nail.) 

1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. Plate xii, Bars in the angles. . 
whose dogdieads lay hold of the base of the iron work, 
b. Part of the lock of a gun ; the hammer. 
j%tx Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 65 A piece of steel kept firm 
by the screw of the doghead. 1814 Scott' Wav. xxx. 
1895 A. Paterson Man of his JFoni 146 Kirk had taken a 
loaded rifle.. and drawn the dog-head back to the full. 
Dog-beaded, «. Having a dog’s head, or a 
head like that of a dog. 

2587 Golding De Mornny viii. 105 "What is to be said of 
Plinie with his Dogheaded men ? 1834 RUMurtrie Cuvier’s 
A ni/u. Kiitgd. 46 The Dog-headed Monkeys, .have an elon- 
gated muzzle truncated at the end. 1877 C. Geikie Christ 
(1879) 47 The barking, dog-headed Anubis. _ , 
Dog-hole. A hole fit for a dog ; a vile or mean 
dwelling or plac.e, unfit for human habitation. . 

> 57,9 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 16 The Schoole which 
I builde is narrowe, and at the first blushe appeareth but 
a doggehole. x6ox Shaks. Alls Well 11. iii. 292 France is 
a dog-hole, and it no more merits. The tread of a mans foot. 
1726 Swift Epist. Corr. ^Wks. 1841 II. 586 You all live in 
a wretched dirty doghole and prison. 1815 Simond Tour 
Gt. Brit. I. 324 The goblin cave was a mere dog-hole. 

Doghood (d^-ghud). [f. Dog sb., after man - 
'hood. J The condition or nature of a dog; the race 
of dogs, dogs collectively. 

*2647 Trapp Coutm. Rom. xii. 17 The world calls it [revenge] 
manhood, it is doghood rather. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 

\ i-sliv, A lap-dog would be necessarily at a loss in framing 
to itself the motives and adventures of doghood at large. 


Dog-hook. 

+ 1 . A hook used for leading a dog. Obs. ’■ 
2571 Bk. Revels in Malone Shaks. (1821) III. 369 Money 
..due for leashes,- and doghookes, with staves and other 
necessaries, .for ’l he hunters that mndccryc after the fox. .in 
the playc of Narcissus, a 1631 Drayton Wks. IV. 1492 
(Jod.) My doghook at my belt to which my Liam's ty'd. 

2. a. A wrench for unscrewing the coupling of 
iron boring-rods; a spanner. (Halliwcll 1847 - 78 .) 

b. An iron bar with a bent prong for securing or 
hoisting a log, clc. ; =Doo sb. 7 c. 

1851 Harper's Mag. III. 579 He examines the chains 
and the dog.hook .. that it lose not its grappling hold upon 
the tree. 1890 Daily News 3oOct. 3/3111 e dog-hooks . .caught 
the hatch, throwing the unfortunate man into the hold. 

Dog-house. A house or dwelling for a dog; 
or for a pack of dogs ; a kennel. 

s6xx Cotgr., Chiennerie, a dog-house, or dog-kennell. 
a 16x3 OvEKnURY Characters, Sargeant Wks. (1856) 164 
Not oncly those curs at the dog-house, but those within the 
walls. 2822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1823) I, 97 An un- 
happy cur chained in a doghouse. 

X)oght: see Dow vA 

Doghtor,Doghty,obs.fl.DAUGiiTEn, Doughty. 
Dog-hutch. A hutch fora dog ; applied con- 
temptuously to a mean dwelling; ■* Dog-hole. 

1830 Carlyle Richter Misc. (1872) III. 37 Would not let 
him occupy his own hired dog-hutch in peace. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. III. xliv. 283 A dog-hutch pf a place in 
a black country. 

Do:g-in-the-ma‘ager. A churlish person 
who will neither use something himself nor let 
another use it ; in allusion to the fable of the dog 
that stationed himself in a manger and would not 
let the ox or horse eat the hay. Also at t rib. 

• (1564 Bullevn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888)9 Bike vnlo cruell 
Dogges Hyng in a Maunger, neither eatyng the Haye theim 
seluesne sufleryng the Horse to feed thereof Jiymself.] 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-book (Camden) 114 And as for the byr 
Lowte That playdst inne and owte ; A dogg in y* maunger, 
A very ranke ra ungcr.- 1836 Marryat Japhet lxxii. 
(Farmer), Why, what a dog in the manger you must l>e — 
you can’t marry them both. 1842 Thackeray Miss Lerve 
Wks. 1886 XXlll. 285 That dog-in-the-manger jealousy 
which is common to love. 1890 Times 17 Sept. 7/5 A dog- 
in-the-manger policy is always unworthy of a nation. 
Hence ( itonce''it'ds .) Dog-in-the-mo/ngferisb, 
-mn’ngory ad/s . ; Dog-in-tlic-ma-ng-erism. 

1883 C. J. Wills Laud of Lion <5- Sun 134 He was Ill- 
mannered and dog-jn-the-mangery. 1889 Spectator 28 Sept., 
To satisfy her dog-in-the-tnangerish jealosy. 1894 Sat. Rev. 
3 Mar. 234 A mere act of official dog-in-the-mangerism. 

Dogion, obs. form of Dudgeon. 

Dog-lceeper. 1- One who keeps dogs ; spec, a 
man appointed to take charge of a pack of dogs. 

1679-88 Seer. Serv.Jilouey Chas. Jas. (Camden) 82 For 
building a little home in St. James's Park for the dogkeeper, 
and a kennell for the dogs. 1704 Swift T. 7 'ub ii, It was 
written by a dog-keeper of my grandfathers. 1870 B. Clay- 
ton {title) The Dog-Keeper’s Guide, 
f 2. A watch-dog. Obs. 

2576 Fleming tr. Cains’ Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 254 The 
Dog Keeper, .doth not only keep farmers’ houses ; but also 
merchants’ mansions. 

Do'g'-ketnnel. A kennel for a dog, or dogs. 
16x1 Cotgr., Chiennerie , a dog-house, or dog-kennell. 
X700 Drydkn Fables Pref. (Globe) 493 A certain nobleman, 
beginning with a dogkennel, never lived to finish the palace 
he had contrived. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 62 f x, I am 
desired to recommend a Dog-kennel to any’ who shall want 
a Pack. x86$ Kingsley Herew . v. (1883) no You shall pass 
your bridal night in my dog-kennel. 

Do’gkina. [f. Dog sb., after mankind .] 'The 
race ot dogs : dogs collectively. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 3 Mar. 2/2 A knowledge of mankind, 
womankind, and dogkind. 1895 Wpstrn. Gaz. 10 Oct. 2/x 
The Spectator has. .earned the gratitude of all dogkind by 
espousing their cause and exposing their perfections. 

Dog-Latin. Bad Latin ': see Log 17 c. 
t Dog-leech. Obs. 

1. A veterinary snrgeon who treats dogs. 

1638 Ford Fancies iv. i, I will once turn dog-leech. 1640 
Naddcs Bride v. i, He cured my little Shock of the mange 
. .an excellent Dog-leech. 2831 Carlyle Sort. Res. in. v, 
Suspicion of ‘ Servility the very dogleech is anxious to 
disavow. 

2. An ignorant medical practitioner ; a quack. 

2529 More Dyatoge 11. 57 b/i Ye myght happen vppon.a 

dogge leche, for lacke of knowledge of the conning. 2628 
Ford Lozier's Mel. iv. ii, O these lousy close-stool empirics, 
that will undertake all cures, >’et know not the causes of any 
disease l Dog-leeches ! a 1652 Brome Queeuc's Exch. iv. 
Wks. 1873 III. 525 Thy Liege, Dog-leech? are you at that 
‘garb too ? 

D.O’g-leg, a. Of a bent form like a dog’s. hind 
leg ; as in dog-leg chisel , * a crooked-shar.ked chisel 
used in smoothing the bottoms of grooves* (Ivnight); 
dog-leg fence (Australia), a fence made by logs or 
trees laid horizontally on supports crossing X-wise ; 
dog-leg stair = Dog-legged stair. 

1889 Boluuewood Robbery under Arms (t 890) 71 A longish 
wing of dogleg fence. 1895 Jrnl. R. Inst. Brit. Arclut. 

14 Mar. 351 A dog-leg stair about 4 feet wide. 

Dog-legged (dp'glegd); IT. Arch. Applied to 
a staircase, without a well-hole,’ the successive 
flights of which' form a zig-zag. 

2703 T. N. City ty C. Purchaser 251 Dog-legg’d-stalrs . . 
first fly directly forward, then wind. a Semicircle, and then 
fly directlj* back again, parallel to the first flight. 2823 P. 
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Nicholson Pract. Build. 189 Dog-legged stairs. .have no 
well-hole. 1842-75 Gwilt Encycl. Archil. 11. ii. § 2182. 
Doffless (dp-gles), a. Without a dog. 

1854 wood Anted. Antnt. Life 159 A sleeping dogless man. 
1887 M. Betham-Edwards Next of Kin Wanted I. vii. 96 
A catless, dogless household. 

Do’g-like, and adv. Like, or in the manner 
of, a dog. 

1605 Timme Qucrsit. 1. xv. 75 A doglike appetite. 1859 
R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in JmL Geog. Sec. XXIX. 416 
The porters propping their burdens against trees, curl up, 
doglike, under the shade. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (iSgz) 1 . iii. 123 There is something which rises to 
the dog-Hke in his affectionate admiration for Swift. 

D ogling (dp'glig). , nonce-wd. [f. Dog sb. 4- 
-LING.] A little or young dog, a puppy. 

1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (i 863> 184 With the 
cat's milk these little doglings imbibed also the cat's habits. 
Do’gly, d. and adv. rare . [-LT 1, -lt 2 .] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a dog, canine ; in quot. 

= Cynic. B. adv. In the manner of a dog. 

1477 Earl Rivrrs (Caxton) Dides 4? Dyogenes, other- 
wyse called dogly bycause he hadde som condicions of a 
dogge. 1552 Huloet, Doglye or lyke a dogge or after the 
maner of a dogge, canatim. 1829 Landor Wks. (1846) I. 
470/1 Respect, .to the dogly character. 

Dogma (dp'gma). Also 7-8 dogm(e. PI. dog- 
mas (7 -aes), dogmata (7 -taes). [a. L. dogma 
philosophical tenet, a, Gr. boyya, Soy/rar-, that 
which seems to one, opinion, tenet, decree, f. 5 o/cetV 
to seem, seem good, think, suppose, imagine. At first 
used with Gr.-L. plural ; the forms dogrne, dogni , re- 
presented F. dogmc (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That which is held as an opinion ; a belief, j 
principle, tenet ; esp. a tenet or doctrine authorita- ! 
tively laid down by a particular church, sect, or 
school of thought ; sometimes, depreciatingly, an 
imperious or arrogant declaration of opinion. 

[a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vm. ii. § 13 [tr. D. Stapleton] 
Power to proclaim, to defend, and.. to preserve from viola- 1 
tion dogmata, very articles of religion themselves.] 2638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 267 The grosse fanatick Dog- 
mataes of the Alcoran. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon’s Adv. 
Learn, in. iv. § 3 Those Dogmaes and Paradoxes are almost 
vanished, a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Vise. vn. iv. (1821) 350 Our 
dogmata and notions about justification. 1676 R. Dixon 
Nat. Two Test. 21 Prophane Dogms and impure Worship. 
2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 400 Their Dogmata and 
^ Astrological Doctrine . . we shall not enlarge upon them. 
’1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. (1844) p. Hi, The dogmata of 1 
the schools of art. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3 (1882) J 
229 To assert the freedom of religious thought against the 
dogmas of the Papacy. 1893 J. Orr God $ World 1 . 26 note , j 
Dogma 2 take to be a formulation of doctrine stamped with j 
ecclesiastical authority. 

2 . The body of opinion formulated or autho- 

ritatively stated; systematized belief; tenets or I 
principles collectively ; doctrinal system. ! 

X79t Burke Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 13 The present . , is a 1 
revolution of doctrine and theoretick dogma. 1856 Emerson I 
Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 1x1 If, going out of the ! 
region of dogma, we uass into that of general culture. 1871 
Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 368 If you wish to save Christian 
dogma. 1871 Mokley Carlyle (1878) 191 It places character 
on the pedestal where Puritanism places dogma. 
Dogmatic (d^gmce’tik), a. and sb. [ad. L. dog- 
malic-us (Ausonius), a. Gr. Soypan/cds, f. Suyfta, 
Soy/iar- DOGMA : cf. F. dogmatiqitt (16th c.).] 

1 . Pertaining to the setting forth or laying down 
of opinion ; didactic, rare. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. Pref., To render our Dis- 
course the lesse offensive, we have past it into a thetic and 
dogmatic method, rather than agonistic and polemic. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 He is no longer interrogative but 
dogmatic. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, dogma 
or dogmas; characterized by or consisting in 
dogma; doctrinal. 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dogmatical or Dogmatic!: , 
relating to' a Dogma, instructive. 1727-38 Gay Fables u. 
xiv. (R.), Dogmatick jargon learnt by heart. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy It. I si. II. 28 The rest of his compositions 
are versified treatises of dogmatic theology. 2859 Mill 
Liberty ii. (1865) 25 A .. Christian in all but the dogmatic 
sense of the word. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. v. 350 No 
inclination to substitute dogmatic Protestantism for dog- 
matic Catholicism. 

3 . Proceeding upon a priori principles accepted 
as true, instead of being founded upon experience 
or induction, as dogmatic philosophy , medicine. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Dogmatick Philosophy, is that 
which [ed. 2706 being grounded upon sound Principles] 
positively assures a thing, and is opposed to Sceptic. 2823 
Crabb Technol. Diet., Dogmatic sect (Med.), an ancient 
sect of physicians, at the head of which is placed Hippo- 
crates. 1864 Bowen Logic x. .330 The foundations of all 
philosophy, whether dogmatic, critical, or sceptical. 

4 . Of persons, their writings, etc. : Asserting or 
imposing dogmas or opinions, in an authoritative, 
imperious, or arrogant manner. 

2682 tr. Willis' Bern. Med. Wks. Vocab. , Dogmatic, stiff 
in opinion. 17x2 Addison Spect.JAo. 253 p 7 Those criticks 
who "write in a positive dogmatick way. 18x4 D’Israeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 458 He wrote against dogmas with a 
spirit perfectly dogmatic. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, Org. 
v. 306 Not by dogmatic deliver)' of truths, but by scientific 
training in the method of enquiry. 2873 Helps Anbn. 4- 
Mast. viii. (1875) 200 One is afraid of being dogmatic about 
it, and of being dogmatically wrong. 


+ b. Of assured opinion, convinced. Obs. rare. 

2678 Cudworth 'Intel/. Syst. 434 (R.) From sundry’ other 
places of his writings, it sufficiently appears, that he [Cicero] 
was a dogmatick and hearty theist. . > 

B. sb. + 1 * A philosopher of the dogmatic 
school; -Dogmatist 3. Obs. 

a 2632 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 22 The Skeptike . . was 
more contentious then.. the Dogmatick. 2650 Hobbes De 
C0tp.P0l.165 AH these Opinions are maintained in the Books 
of the Dogmaticks, and divers of them taught in Publick 
Chaires. 1702 tr. Le Clerc's Print. Fathers 57 A Suspen- 
sion [of judgment] suited not with the Dogmaticks, who can 
hardly confess that they know not all things. 

+ b- A dogmatic physician ; see quot. 1883. Obs. 

1605 Timme Qucrsit. Pref. 5 Among Physitians there are 
Empericks, Dogmaticks, Methodici, or Abbreuiators, and 
Paracelsians. 2771 T. Percival Med. <5- Exp. Ess. (1778) 

I. 41 (heading) The Dogmatic; or Rationalist. 2883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Dogmatics, an ancient sect of physicians, so 
called because they endeavoured to discover, by reasoning, 
the essence and the occult causes of diseases. 

+ 2 . A dogmatic person. Obs. 

1640 HobbesHum. Nat.xWi. § 4 The fault lieth altogether 
in the dogmatics, that is to say, those that are imperfectly 
learned, and with passion press to have their opinions pass 
every where for truth. 

3 . Chiefly in pi. form Dogmatics : A system of 
dogma ; spec, dogmatic theology. 

# 2845 Geo. Eliot in Life (18S5) 137 ‘Dogmatik’ is the 
idea, I believe— i.tz. positive theology. Is it allowable to 
say dogmatics , think you ? 1857 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 

II. 222 The Reformation dogmatic rests on . . the exclusive 
sufficiencj’ of Scripture. 1858 Loud. Rez>. Oct. 220 To 
expound the polemical dogmatics of the Reformation. 2893 
Fairbairn Christ in Mod. Thcol. 1. 1. i. 29 note. The book 
' De Theologicis Dogmatibus’, published at Paris 1644-50 
..the first attempt at a scientific history of dogmata, and., 
notable as suggesting to modern theology the term Dog- 
matics. _ 2894 Mitchell tr. Hamack's Hist. Dogma i. 28 
Dogmatic is a positive science which has to take its material 
from history. 

Hence Dogma'ticism, dogmatic quality. 

1880 Fairbairn Sind. Life Christ ix. (i88r) 156 The dog- | 
maticism he subtly concealed. 

Dogmatical (dpgmartikal), a. (sb.) [f. as prec. 

+ -al.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or dealing with dogmas ; 
of the nature of dogma; = Dogmatic a. 1, 2. 

2604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (16x3), Dogmatical l, that 

giueth instructions. 2627 Minsheu Ductor Ling. (ed. 2), 
Dogmatical l, of or pertaining to a Sect or opinion, a 2631 
Donne in Select. (1840) 41 To make a true difference between 
problematical and dogmatical points. 1642 Fuller Holy, 5- 
Prof. St. it. vi. 70 Their Rhetoricall hyperboles were after- 
wards accounted the just measure of dogmatical! truths. 
2649 Roberts Clavts Bill. 327 These Dogmatical books 
contain in them Doctrines. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref III. 99 The intolerant domination of a dogmatical 
system. 2876 Mozi.ey Univ. Scnn. i. 11 We .. look upon , 
the judgment in its dogmatical aspect. | 

+ 2 . = Dogmatic 3. Obs. 

1605 Timme Qucrsit. 1. vii. 26 The dogmatical Physitians ; 
.. are wont to refer to those qualities. 2727-52 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., In common use, a dogmatical philosopher is such | 
a one as asserts things positively ; in opposition to a Sceptic, 1 
who doubts of every thing. A dogmatical physician is he, ! 
who, on the principles of the school-philosophy, rejects all ! 
medicinal virtues not reduciblejo manifest qualities. < j 

3 . Asserting or maintaining dogmas or opinions ; | 
arbitrary, positive ; = Dogmatic a. 4. 

2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. i. § 12 How uncertain the | 
most dogmatical of them all were. 2751 Johnson Rambler 1 
No. 177 f 7, 1 became decisive and dogmatical, impatient 
of contradiction, a 1852 D. Webster Wks. VI. 148 Nothing 
is more apt to be positive and dogmatical than ignorance. 

*t*B. sb.pl. Obs. 1 . = Dogmatics. (See Dog- 
matic B 3.) 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xiii. § 1. 50 They hasted to 
their Theories and Dogmaticals. 1716 Davies A then. Brit. 

11. 372 That Edition of Anselm’s Dogmaticals. 

2 . Medicines of the dogmatic physicians. 

2656 Ridgley Pract. Physic 26 Em peri cal Is are : Earth- 
worms provided several wayes. Dogmaticalls : Senna 
powder, 2 drams. 

Hence Do^ginatica’lity, dogmaticalness. 

*793 * n L. Twining Country Clergym . x8 th C. (1882) 175 
Too much dogmattcality, too overbearing a manner. 

Dogmatically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 
a dogmatic or dogmatical manner. 

1 . By way of, in point of, or with respect to dogma 
or dogmas ; by a dogmatic method. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.> Praise Hempseed 49 Wks. in. 

70 For he (dogmatically) doth know more Than all the 
learned Doctors knew before. 2652 Hobbes Govt. <y Soc. xv. 

§ 10. 244 We.. praise, and celebrate in words, when we doe 
it by way of Proposition, or Dogmatically. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 245 Catholicism, .was believed dogmatically, 
and therefore was to be attacked dogmatically. 

2 . With an assumption of positive certainty ; 
positively or imperiously in the assertion of opinion. 

2664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apol. vii. § 3. 528 Thus far we 
have been bold to proceed more dogmatically. 1670 Moral 
State Eng. 1*3 Not imposing his opinion upon any Magis- 
terially or Dogmatically. 2796 Phil. Trans. LXXX.VI. 
500 We are not possessed of observations sufficiently decisive 
to enable us to speak dogmatically, a 2845 Hood Laying 
dosvn Law i, Dogmatically laying down the law. 

Dogmatic aln ess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

The. quality of being dogmatical ; positiveness. 

2722 Shaftesbury Charac. (1749) I. 52 The tutorage and 
dogmaticalness of the Schools. ^ 2765 Wesley IVks.i 1872) 

XI II.. 239 My dogmaticalness is.. a custom of coming to 


the point at once, and telling my mind flat and plain. 2808 
in Har/. Misc. I. Machiavellis Vind. Summ. 57 He care- 
fully avoided all dogmatical ness. 

Dogmatician (dpgmati-Jan). [f. Dogmatic a. 
4- -Ian.] A student or professor oi dogmatics. 
2846 Worcester rites Q. Rev. a 2849 Poe * Mellonta 
Tauta Wks. 1864 IV. 294 It would have puzzled these 
ancien t dogma ticians. 1882-3 Sch aff Encycl. Retig. Kncrtvl. 

III. 2417 Without laying claim to being a kpen critic, or 
a stern dogmatician. 

Dogmatism (dp'gmatiz’m). [a. F. dogmatisme 
( 1 6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ‘the teaching, or preach- 
ing of new doctrine, the producing of a new sect’ 
(Cotgr.), ad. med.L. dogmatism-us ‘ dissertatio, 
docendi ars ’ (Du Cange), a. Gr. type *5o7pan<rpor, 
f. 8<! 7/<a, Soyfiar- Dogma : see -ism. Used by 
Florio in translating from French, but not in Blount, 
Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, Ash ; used by Dr. Johnson 
1751, but not given in his Dictionary'.] 

1 . Positive assertion of dogma or opinion ; dog- 
matizing ; positiveness in the assertion of opinion. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 281 A very foolish 
answer: to which.. Dogmatisme arnveth. 2627 Minsheu 
Ductor Ling. fed. a), Dogmatisme, the teaching of a new 
Sect' or opinion. 2751 Tohnson Rambler No. 106 r 3 
Dogmatism has delighted in the gradual advances of kis‘ 
authority. 1777 Priestley Matt. fySpir. (1782) I. xvii. sox 
A small share of natural science, .generally accompanies 
conceit and dogmatism. 1825 Macaulay Milton Ess. (1854) 
19/1 Dogmatism on points the most mysterious. 2843 
Prescott Mexico App. (1864) 473 Where there is most 
doubt, there is often the most dogmatism. 

2 . With//. : A dogmatic tenet or system, rare . 

2803 Edin. Rev. I. 265 The theory of transcendentalism 

may therefore be a better dogmatism than others. 2820 
L. Hunt Indicator ; No. 15 (182 A I. 214 The ethereal 
dogmatisms of Plotinus and Porphyry. 1871 Alabaster 
lVheel of Law 39 These dogmatisms are not attributed to 
Buddha. 

3 . Philos. A system of philosophy based upon 
principles dictated by reasoning alone, and not 
relying upon experience; opposed to scepticism. 
More generally, a way of thinking based upon prin- 
ciples which have not been tested by reflection. 

1858 W h ewell Hist. Set. Ideas II. 292 (L.)The skepticism 
of the uniformitarian is of force only so long as it is employed 
against the dogmatism of the catastrophist. 1858 M ansel 
Bamfton Led. i. (ed. 4) 3 Theological Dogmatism is.. an 
application of reason to the support and defence of pre* •> 
existing statements of Scripture. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. 
Kant 1. 2 What Kant meant we may best understand if we 
considerhowheopposes Criticism to two other forms of philo- 
sophy, Dogmatism and Scepticism. 1881 Adamson Fichte 
vi. 226 Do we explain experience as the product of the 
non-Ego, we have the sj’stem which may be called Dogma- 
tism ; do we explain the whole as springing from the Ego, 
we have Idealism. 


Dogmatist (dogmatist). [a. F. dogmatisle 
(16th c.), ad. med.L. dogmatista, ad. Gr. Soypa- 
tictttjs, agent-n. from Eoynarifav : see Dogmatize. 
(The logical and chronological orders differ.)] 

1 . One who dogmatizes, who asserts or lays down 
particular dogmas ; esp. one who positively asserts 
or imposes his own opinions ; a dogmatic person. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 565 That which Salomon de- 
livered as a Dogmatist. 2661 GlanviLl Scepsis Set. xxiii. 
(R.), I expect but little success of all this upon the dogmatist, 
his opinion’d assurance is paramount to argument. # 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dogmatist, one that dogmatizes, a 
dogmatical Teacher. 2742 Watts Improv. Mind 1. i. § 10 
A dogmatist in religion is not a great way off from a bijjot. 
*775 Johnson Tax. 710 Tyr. it Many political dogmatists 
have denied to the Mother Country the power of taxitig 
the Colonies. 2854 Kingsley A lexandria iv. 137 Dogma- 
tists., men who assert a truth so fiercely, as to forget that 
a truth is meant to be used, and not merely asserted. 

+ 2 . A propounder of new opinions or doctrines. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 116 A coUncell assembled 
at Oxford, whereat those dogmatists were examined upon 
certeine points of thejr profession. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Dogmatist, he that induceth any new Sect or Opinion., 
a forger of new Sects, x66q Bond Scut. Reg. 69 With this 
new upstart Doctrine have our Apocryphal Dogmatists in 
England led the rascal rabble. 2797 Southey Lett. fr. 
Spain (1808J II. 260 What regards-hcretics and dogmatists. 

3 . One who belongs to the dogmatic school of 
philosophy: see Dogmatic a, 3, and quot. 185S. 

1603 Florio Montaigne zi. xii. (1632) 294 Some have judged 
Plato a Dogmatist, others a Skeptike or a Doubter. .*£90 
Dryden Don Sebast. Ded., Of the academic sect^ neither 
dogmatist nor stoic. 2858 Mansel Bampton Led. i. (ed. 4) 

2 In the later language of philosophy .. the term Dogma- 
tists was used to denote those philosophers who endeavoured 
to explain the phenomena of experience by means of rational 
conceptions and demonstrations. __ * 

b. A physician of the dogmatic school of medi- 
cine : see Dogmatic a. 3. .. _ . _ 

2542 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 B iy» Some Dogma- 
tystes which do affyrme to heale such dj’seases by expert ence 
onely without racyonall indicion. 2607 Walki ngton 
Glass 44 The inexpert physician, I r neane..t h e meth(xhst 
or dogmatist. 2727 B rad i. ft Fam. 

Dogmatists make a Planter of it.. the Chj mists.. extract a 
Salt from it. 2883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Doffmatxza*tion. rare. [f. next + -ation.J 
The action of dogmatizing; the propounding of 


3 x87«f Gladstone Vaticanism ii. 36 The Syllabus Is part -of 
that series of acts to which the dogmarisations of r8 and 
1S70 belong, and it bridges over the interval between them. 
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DOGSTONES. 


Dogmatize (d^rgmateiz), v - [ad. F. dogma- 
tise-r 113th c.), ad. med.L. dogmatizare to pro* 
pound dogma, ad. Gr. hoyfiaTi£uv to lay down as 
one’s opinion, to decree, f. doyfia, Zbypar- Dogma.] 

1. intr. To make dogmatic assertions ; to speak 
authoritatively or imperiously ( upon a subject) 
without reference to argument or evidence. 

x6jx Bible’ Trans/. Prefix To admonish the Reader., 
not to conclude or dogmatize vpon this or that peremp* 
torily. *74* Pope Dune . tv. 464 Prompt to impose, and 
fond to dogmatize. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 37 These old 
fanaticks. .dogmatised as if hereditary royalty was the onlv 
lawful government. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 1. (187=) 22 A 
question which nobody would wish to dogmatise upon. 

*fb. See quots. : cf. Dogmatist 2, and F. dog - 
matiser , , * to teach strange doctrine . . or broach new 
opinions ’ (Cotgr.). Ohs. ■ 

.16:3 Crt. <$• Times Jos. /(T849) I. 262 The king.. was so 
moved that he should dogmatize (as he called it) in his 
court 1696 Phillws (ed. 5', To Dogmatize, to teach new 
Opinions, to contest the Truths of Religion. 

2. trans. To assert or deliver as a dogma; to 
establish as a matter of dogma ; to state dogmati- 
cally; to express in the form of a dogma. Now rare . 

1621 Bp. H. King Serin. 60 Hee .. dogmatizes them for 
truth. 1626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 TJtess. (1629) 104 When 
were these dogmatized and decretally stablished for catho- 
lique doctrine? 1647 Jcr, Taylor Lib. Profit, xiv. §4 (L) 
They would not endure Persons that did dogmatize any 
thing which might intrench upon their Reputation or their 
Interest. 1803 N. Smyth Chr. Ethics 1. it, 1. § 2. 95 Their 
hope, as welf as their law, had become.. increasingly dog- 
matized. 

3. To dogmatize away, to do away with by dog- 
matic assertion. 

1829 Macaulay Mill on Govt. Misc. Writ. (18S9) 172 He 
placidly dogmatises away the interest of one half of the 
human race. 

Hence Dogmatized fipl. a Do’gmatizing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1641 J. Tombes Leaven o/Pharisaicall Wil-worshif (1643) 
2 The Apostle condemnes dogmatizing. 17M Blackmore 
Creation in. 42 Dogmatizing Schools. 1865 Busiinell Vicar. 
Sacr. lntrod. (t866) 27 A theory or dogmatized scheme of 
the incarnate life. 

Do’gmatizer. [f. prec. + -er i.] One who 
dogmatizes; a dogmatist. 

1612-zo Shelton Qitix. (T.), The dogmatizer and head 
f of a bad sect a 1660 Hammond Wks. II. iv. 139 (R.) The 
very dogmatizer, that teacheth for doctrines or command- 
ments of God, his own dictates. 1709 Siiaftesd, Moralist 
n. i, Dogmatizers on Pleasure, i860 S. WiLBERFORCF..ri«/</r. 
Ordin. 148 Cold, quarrelsome, and unloving dogmatizers. 

Dogmato- [Gr. Soy/iaTo-], comb. f. of Dogma, 
as in DogmatoTogy [ad. Gr. Soy/iaroAoy/a], the 
science of dogma; Dogmatopco'ic a. [f. Gr. Soy- 
futTonoiia ], creating dogmas. 

1874 Sayce_ Co nr far. Phitot. viii, 341 The comparative 
science of religions, or, if we might coin a word, of Dog- 
matology. 1893 Content f. Rev. Apr. 460 The people who 
claim this novef right of erecting new dogmatic barriers., 
the dogmatoporic agency, if I may be permitted to coin 
a word, are exclusively theologians. 

+ Dogmatory, a. Qbs. rare. [f. Gr. Zoy/sar - ; 
see Dogma and -ort.] Dogmatic. 

1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev. 

Dog-nail. A nail having a solid and slightly 
countersunk head ; also a large nail with a head 
projecting on one side; also =Dog 7 p. 

X703 T. N. City 4- C. Purchaser 211 Dogg-nails .. are 
proper for fastning of Hinges to Doors for. .they will hold 
the Hinge dose without the Heads flying off. 1776 G. 
Semple^ Building in I Rater 87 A Ledge nailed on with 
Dog-nails. 1879 Holes on Build. Constr. in. 441 Dog nails 
..are used for nailing down heavy ironwork. 

Dogo’logy. noncc-wd. [See -ology.] The 
science or subject of dogs. 

1820 Sporting Mag. VI. 85 A long speech on ‘ dogology 
1832 Fraser* s Mag. VI. 722 A book upon dogology. 
tDo*-gOOd. Obs. One who or that which does 
good,^ or is of use. 

. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 723 That they may be accounted 
somebody, and Do-goods. 

Dog-plate. 

f 1 . ? A plate given as a prize in a dog-race. Obs. 
x686 Lond. Gas. No. 2166/4 There will be a Dog-Plate 
run for each day. 

2. In a lathe, a plate which imparts rotation ' to 
the work to be turned, by means of 'dogs’: see 
Dog sb. 71.'" 

[Dog-ray: see List of Spurious Words.] 
Dog-rose. Also 6-8 dogs-rose. [A transl. 
of med.L. rosa canina , repr. L. cynorrodon (Pliny), 
Gr. Kvvopohov , f. kvvo- dog- + fiobov rose: see quots. 
1597, 1830. The name is thus not of popular Engl, 
origin.] A common species of wild rose ( Rosa 
canina ), with pale red flowers, frequent in hedges. 
While dog-rose , a book-name for^. arvensis. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 1088 PHnie .. saith, that it Is Rosa 
Canina — Dogs Rose. 1675 Phil. Trans. No. 114 (Bartho- 
loni’s Acta Med. & Phil.) A sort of Dogs-rose or Briar-hush. 
17x3 Durham Phys. Theol. (J.). Of the rough or hairy ex- 
crescence, those on the briar, or aogrose, are a good instance. 
1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 1. 261 R. arvensis, White- 
flowered Dogs-rose. 1830 Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 7) 
111. 618 note. By the Greeks Wild Roses were called kwo- 
potov, because the root was thought to cure the bite of a 


mad dog ; and hence the .Latin canina, our Dog Rote. 
x86x Neale Notes Dalmatia , etc. 93 Dog-roses that skirt 
the country road. 

Do’g's-bane, do’g-bane. . [Sec Bank.] A 
rendering of the., ancient names ■ A pocynum and 
Cynoctonum , given to various plants reputed to 
be poisonous to dogs, chiefly of the orders Aschpia - 
dacex and A pocynaccx ; now a book-name of the 
latter, and specifically of Apocynum androsxmi- 
folium. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ir. cccxxii.^ 755 Dogs banc is a 
deadly and dangerous plant, cspccialfy to fower footed 
beasts. 1726 Diet. Rust. etc. (ed.-p, Dogs-bane, an Herb 
so call'd because it kills Dogs, i860 Treas. Bot., Dogbanes , 
a name given by Bindley to the A/ocynace.r. Dogs-bane , 
a name for Afocynunt ; also Aconttum Cynoctonum . 

Do*g’s-ear, sb. [cf. next.] 

1. The corner of a leaf of a book, etc. turned over 
like a dog’s car by constant or careless use, or to 
serve as a book-mark. 

c 1725 Arbuthnot & Pope Mem. P, P. Clerk cf this 
Parish { T.), I did make^ plain and smooth the dogs cars 
throughout our great biblc, 1750 Gray Long Story 63 
Creased, like dogs-ears, in a folio. 1857 Mrs.. Mathews 
Tea-Table Talk 1 1. 43 Dog’s cars and other deteriorations. . 
disgust the fastidious taste during perusal. 

2. U.S. Naut. A small bight formed in tlie 
leech-ropc of a sail in reefing, etc. Jlamersly's 
Nav . Encycl. (1S81). 

Dog's-ear, v. Also dog-ear. [cf. prec. 

So far as our evidence goes, the vb. is the earlier, the 
sense being evidently to make the leaf like the car of a dog 
with its turned-down tip.) 

trails . To damage or disfigure (a book, etc.) by 
turning or folding down the comers of the leaves. 

a 1659 Osborn Mite. To Rdr. (1673) 5 To ruffle, dogs-ear, 
and contaminate by base Language and spurious censures 
the choicest leaves. 1775 Shp.ridan Rivals 1. ij, Lady 
Slattern Lounger, .had so soiled and dogs' .eared it, it wa'irt 
fit for a Christian to read, x886 J. R. Rees Divers. Ph.- 
worm v. 17 4 [A] book ..kept specially for Charles Lamb 
to finger and dog-ear when he came. 1891 E. Gossn Gossip 
in Library xiu. 164 She did not dog's-ear her little library. 
Hence Dog’s-eared (dog-eared' ppl. a. 

1784 Cowfer Tiroc. 402 A dog’s-ear’d Pentateuch. 1824 
Macaulay Misc. Writ. 11860) I. 125 The old schoolroom, 
the dog-eared grammar. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shof xxiv, 
A few dog’s-eared books upon a .high shelf. 1844 — 
Chimes 20 (Hoppe) The pockets of his trousers, very large 
and dog’s-eared. 

Dog’s fennel, -grass : sec Dog-f., Dog-g. 

t Dog’s-liead. Obs. 

1 . A dag faced baboon : = Doc-head i. 

1591 Percivall Sf. Diet., Cabcca deferro, dogs head. 

2. A bad throw at dice : cf. dog-chance , dog-throw 
(Dog sb. 1 8 a). 

c 1620 Fletcher & Mass. Trag. Bamavellv. ii. in Bullcn 
O. PI. II.304 Here are the dyce, and ile begin to ye. .Dewce 
ace ; a doggs-head ! 

3. A term of reproach or abuse [tr. Gr. Kwtomji], 

1676 Hobbes Iliad \. 155 Whereof no notice (Dogshead) 

now you take. 

Dogsliip (dp’gjlp). [f. Dog sb. 4- -ship, after 
lordship , etc.] The personality of a dog. 

1679 Mrs. Behn Feigned Courtezans hi. i. Wks. 1724 II. 
312 Yes, when your Dogj»hip’s damn’d. 1860 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. ix. iii. § 21. 228 The dog . . cannotunderstand .. 
why she is allowed to stay, disturbing the family, and taking 
all their attention from his dogship. 

Dog-sliore. Each of two blocks of timber 
used to prevent a ship from starting off the slips 
while the keel-blocks are being removed in pre- 
paration for launching. 

X805 D. Steel Naval Archit. n. 396 The dog-shores 
should be knocked down, each falting instantly. i 85 i Sala 
Dutch Piet. xL 171 The dogshores were knocked away, the 
frigate slid down her ways, and took the water. X877 
Spurgeon Semt. XXIII. an Useful as the scaffold to a 
house or the dogshores to a ship. 

Dog-sMn. The skin of a dog, or the leather 
made from it ; .also applied to a kind of leather 
made from sheep-skin. 

1731 A. Hill Aav. Poets E p. 16 Or Mr. Lun maybe out 
of his Dogskin ? 1790 Med. Commun. 1 1. 42 1 The.whole . . 
to be sheathed with thin dogskin. 1830 T. A.^ Jones Trad. 
N. A liter. Ind. II. 18 He threw the dog-skins into the fire, 
b. attrib. Made of dog-skin. 

1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 145 Meriones unto Ulysses gave 
His bow and quiver, sword and dogskin cap. 1710 Steele 
Taller No. 245 T 2 Three Pair of oiled Dogskin Gloves, 
t Dog’s-Ieatlier. Obs. [Cf. neat's leather .] 
Leather made, of the skin of dogs ; =prec. 

*593 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, jv. ii. 26 Hee shall haue the 
skinnes of our enemies, to make Dogges Leather of.^ x6xx 
Cotgr., Gaits d ’ ocai&nc. Dogs leather gloues oyled in the 
inside to keepe the hands moist, and coole. 

Dog-sleep. [In reference to the light sleeping 
of dogs, and the difficulty of telling whether, when 
their eyes are shut, they are asleep or not.] 

+ 1. Feigned or pretended sleep. Ohs. 
a 16x3 Overbury A Wife (1638) 298 A jealous mansleepes 
dog-sleepes. a 1625 Fletcher Women Pleased in. iv. 17 it 
Addison Sped. No. 184 p 6 He is represented to have slept 
what the common People call a-Dog’s Sleep ; or if his Sleep 
was real, his Wife tvas awake, and about her Business. 

2. A light or fitful sleep, easily interrupted. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. lxiii. (1737) 258 How one 
might avoid Dog-sleep. 1822 De Quincey Confess. Wks, 


V. 163 My sleep was never more than what is called dog- 
sleep; so that I could hear myself moaning; and very often 
I was awakened suddenly by my own voice. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor* s Word-bh ., Dog-sleep , the uncomfortable fitful naps 
taken when all hands are kept up by stress. 

Dog's letter# [transl. L. liter d canina, Pcrsins.] 
A name for the letter R, as resembling in sound 
the snarl of a dog. 

[1592 Siiaks. Rom. ,5- Jul. n. iv. 223 Doth not Rosemarie 
and Romeo begin both with a letter ?.. Both with an R...A 
mocker ! that’s the dogs name.] 1636 B. Jonson Eng. Gram., 
K js the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound, tne tongue 
striking the inner palate, with a trembling about the teeth, 
a 1670 H acket Abf. Williams 1. (1692) 55 Whose pamphlet 
is perpetuus Rhotacismus, one snarling Dogs-letter all over. 
1830 IVestm. Rev. XII. 3^6 There is only the difference of 
the dog’s letter between friend and [fiend]. 

Dog’s-meat, dog’s meat. 

1. 1-ood lor dogs, prepared from horse flesh or 
scraps of offal, etc., and sold by street dealers. 

*593 Nashe Strange Nnus Ep. Ded. Wks. 1883-4 H. 180 
We haue cattcs meate and dogges mcate inough for these 
mungrcJs. 181a Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 54 The 
horses are scarcely good enough for dog’s meat. 

2. transf. and fig. Carrion ; offal. To make dogs - 
meat of : to kill and throw to the dogs. 

1606 Hieron Whs. I. 43 Paul did account all things but 
dogs-meat, fertile excellent knowledge sake of Christ Jesus. 
X7 o3 Mrs, Ccntuvre Basic Body v. iii, Rascals, retire; 
she *s my Wife, touch her if you dare. I’ll make Dogs-meat of 
yon. 1837 Marry at Dogjiend ii. (L.), Better die at once, 
than be made dog’s meat of in this here way. 

3. attrib ., as dog's-meat man, a seller of dog’s- 
meat. 

1837 Dickens Piekw. x.xii, ‘That’s what I call a self- 
evident proposition, as the dog’s-meat man said, when the 
house-maid told him he warn’t a gentleman.’ 

Dog’s mercury, dog* : see Mkucuuy. 

Dog’s nose, dog’s-nose. A name given to 
a mixed liquor, compounded of beer and gin, or of 
ale and rum : sec quots. 

x8i* J. H. Vau \ Flask Diet. (Farmer). 1837 Dickens 
Pichw. xxxiii, He is not certain whether he did not twice 
1 a week, for twenty years, _ taste 1 dog’s nose which your 
J committee find upon inquiry, to be compounded of warm 
porter, moist sugar, gin, and nutmeg. 1857 Mrs. Gaskell 
C. Brcnte{xZbz) 19 Rum, or ale, or a mixture of both called 
'dog’s nose’. 1863 — Sylvia's L. III. 87 The serjeant.. 

1 brought up his own mug of beer, into which a noggin of gin 
had been put (called in Yorkshire * dog’s nose';. 

j Dog's-tail. Also dog-tail, [a transl. of Bot 
| L. Cynosums, or Gr. nwbaovpa.] 

| 1* (Usually Dog's-tail Grass.) A genus of grasses, 

j Cynosums , the chief species of which is Crested 
1 Dog’s-tail Grass, C. cristaius , so called because the 
flowers in each panicle all point one way, like the 
hairs of a dog’s tail. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supf., Cyuosurus , dog’s-tail, in 
botany, a kind of grass. 1759 B. Stillingfl. Mtsc. Tracts 
[1775)362 I have .. given English names to them of my own 
invention . . . Dog’s tail grass, crested. 1799 . J. RoderTson 
Agric. Perth 208 Smooth stalked meadow-grass . . and the 
crested dog-tail. .are well adapted for dry pasture. 1B06-7 
A. Young Agric. Essex (18x3) I. p To harrow in grasses 
again in August.. as crested dogstail, etc. 

2. A translation of Gr. Kvvbcovpa, name of the 
constellation of the Little Bear: ^Cynosure j.- 
1867 Smyth Sailor's \ Vord-bk. , Dog*s tail, a name for the 
constellation Ursa Minor or Little Bear. 

Do*g-star. [after the Gr. and L. names /rtW, 

canicula {can is ) .] 

L The star Sirius, in the constellation of the 
Greater Dog, the brightest of the fixed stars. Also 
applied to Procyon (the Lesser Dog-star), a star of 
the first magnitude in the Lesser Dog. 

The ‘ influence ’ of these, or of one of them, when rising 
nearly with the sun, was anciently supposed to cause exces- 
sive heat and other pernicious effects ; see Dog-days. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Sf ensers Shefh. Cal. July 21 The 
Dogge starre, which is called^ Syrius, or Canicula reigneth. 
1692 Prior Ode Horace hi. ii. 26 Beneath the dog-star’s 
raging heat. 1712 Budgell Sped. No. 425 T 3 The Dog- 
star levelled his Rays full at his Head. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 62 s.y. Sirius, In the Mediterranean latitudes, and 
in antient times, h was observed that the unhealthy and 
oppressive period coincided with the heliacal rising of the 
dog-star. ^ We say the dog-star, without specifying whether 
it was Sirius or Procyon ; it is uncertain which it was. 

attrib. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. v. 50 Three Dog-star 
Suns in Sky somtimes are seen. 1843 Macaulay LaysAnc. 
Rome, Virginia 123 No fire when Tiber freezes, no air in 
dog-star heat. 

+ 2. Humorously applied to a comet Obs. 

17x2 Swift l Vend. Prophecy Wks. 1755 III. 1. 173 Lo! the 
comet appeareth !. .Think not that this baleful dog-star only 
shaketh his tail at you in waggery. 

Do’g-stone. A stone used for a millstone. 

1640 in Entick London II. 1 70 Dog-stones, Marble-stones, 
Mill-stones, Quern-stones. x8iz J. Smyth Pratt, of Cus- 
toms (1821) 234 Dog stones, not exceeding 4 feet in diameter, 
above 6 and under 12 inches in thickness,— the pair/6 3 6. 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dog-stones, rough, shaped or 
hewn pieces of stone imported to make millstones. 

Do’gstones. [transl. med.L. Testiculus cants 
(Turner, Lyte) ; from the shape of the tubers.] A 
name for various British species of Orchis. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal j. xcviii. 156. 1672-3 Grew Aiiat. 
Roots i. § 8 (1682) 58 Some also have two or more Roots, .of 
which some are distinctly fastend to the bottome of the 
stalk, as in dogstones. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 57 Salep 
is a preparation of the root of Orchis, or Dogstones. 
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Do'g’s-tongue. Also dog-, [transl. L.eync- 
glossttm t Pliny), Gr. Kvvoy\<noaov (DioscoridesV] 

1. Thegenus Cynoglossum of boraginaceons plants, 
esp: the common species C. officinale ; also called 
Hound’s-tongue. (From the shape oi the leaves.) 

1530 Palsgr. 214/2 Doggestong or horehounde, an herbe. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbcs, Cynaglossus the second of 
Plime. .called in englishe Houndes tong or dogs tonge. 1570 
Levins Manip. 167/12 Dogtong, cynoglossus. 2607 Topsell 
Serflents (1658) 730 'The stalks of Dogs-tongue, the powder 
of the right horn of a Hart, i860 Reade Cloister H. xciv, 
His remedies were ‘womanish and weak'. Sage and worm- 
wood .. dog’s-tongue, our Lady’s mantle, feverfew, and 
Faith, and all in small quantities except the last, 
f 2. A kind of flat-fish, prob. Flatessa cynoglossus. 
i6ix Cotgr., Pole , the Sole-fish called a Dogs-tongue, or 
kind foole. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ix. (1737) 247 Dog’s 
Tongue, or Kind-Fool. 

Dog's-tooth. Also dog-tooth, [transl. of 
med.E. dens cam's.'] 

1. (Now Dog’s or Dog-tooth Violet.) The Eng- 
lish name of the genus Erythronium of liliaceous 
plants, esp. E. Dots-canis, a garden plant with 
spotted leaves and purple flowers, which appear 
early in spring ; so called from the teeth on the 
inner segments of the perianth. 

1578 Lyte Dodocnsu.yXv. 203 Dogges tooth, .hath for the 
most parte but two leaues, speckled with great redde spottes. 
1629 Parkinson Paradisus 194 It is most commonly called 
Dens cauinus, and.. in English either Dogs tooth or Dogs 
tooth Violet. 1841 Mrs. Loudon Ladies'' Comp. PI, Garden 
99 Dog's-tooth Violet . . is a pretty bulbous-rooted plant, 
with spotted leaves and purple flowers. 

2. A species of grass, Cynodon Dactylon . 

Sometimes erroneously given as a name for Triltcum 

eantnum (Dog-grass). 

1600 Surflet Coimtrie Farms 1. x. 50 He shall., plucke 
vp from them [the vines] the grasse called dogs tooth. 1830 
Withering's Brit. PI. (1837)70 Creeping Dog's-tooth-grass. 
1885 C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 17 Bamboo, to 
which are attached bundles of fine dog's-tooth grass. 

See also Dog-tooth. 

Dog-tired, a. [See Dog 17 d.] As tired as 
a dog after a long chase ; extremely tired, tired out. 

1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Ennui vi. Wks. 1832 VI. 47 
Wretched little dog-tired creatures. 18x3 Jane Austen 
Lett. II. 211 It was 12 before we reached home. We were 
all dog-tired. 1861 Hughes Tom Brcrwn at Ox/, iii, I'm 
dog-tired of driving and doing the High Street. 

Dog-tooth. Also dog’s-tooth. 

1. A canine tooth or eye-tooth : see Canine a. 2 . 
1382 [see Doggy a. 1]. 1552 Huloet, Dogges teeth, dentes 

catiini. ■ 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. 11. 105 There 
are other twaine on each side, commonly called dogge-teeth. 
1 668 Cul pepper & Cole BartJiol. Aunt. Man. iv. xii. 348 
Cutters, Dog-teeth, and Grinders. 1731 Arbuthnot Ali- 
rneiits (J.), For dividing of flesh, sharp-pointed or dog-teeth. 
1893 A. H. S. Landor Hairy Ainu in.Yezo 233 Uncovering 
their fangs or dog teeth. - • - 

2. Dog-tooth spar : a variety of calcareous spar, 
crystallizing in pointed scalenohedral forms. 

1728 Woodward Catal. Fossils II. 78 They call it Dog- 
Tooth-Spar. 1823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 87 
The dodecahedral variety of carbonate of lime, commonly 
called dog-tooth spar, i860 Pi esse Lab. Client. Wonders 
33 Dogtooth crystals of carbonate of lime. 

3. Arch. A pointed ornament or moulding sug- 
gesting the idea of a projecting tooth, frequent in 
early mediaeval architecture. Also attrib. 

1836 H. G. Knight Archil. Tour Normandy 199 The 
most common mouldings are the billet. .star, rope, beak- 
head, dog-tooth. 2851 Ruskin Slones Pen. 1 . xiv, English 
dogtooth moulding, whose sharp zigzag mingles richly with 
the curved edges of the tiling. Ibid. I. xx. § 23 The four- 
sided pyramid, .is called in architecture a dogtooth. x86o 
G. E. Street in Archxol. Cant. III. 116 The label is 
enriched with dog-teeth. 2870 F. R. Wilson Ch . Littdisf. 
267 Enriched with.. dogtooth ornament. 

4. (Also dog's-tooth.') * A sharp steel punch used 
by marble-workers ’ (Knight Diet. Mech.), 

5. attrib. Dog-tooth bit : used as a rendering of 
L. lupalum frenum , a curb studded with jagged 
points like a wolfs teeth. 

2894 Gladstone Horace, Odes xx His Gallic steed he doth 
not guide With dogtooth bit. 

Hence Dog-tooth v. traits to decorate with dog- 
tooth moulding : see 3 . 

2852 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xxiii. § 22 It might easily have 
been dogtoothed, but the Byzantine architects had not 
invented the dogtooth. 1889 J. T, Fowler Notes, on Alt 
Saints', Winter/on it The two [columns]., with dog-toothed, 
horizontal bands. 

Dog-tree. [app. as bearing Dog-berries, q.v. ; 
whence called by the early herbalists dogberry-treel\ 

1. The Common Dogwood or Wild Cornel. 

2548 Turner Names of Herbes 30 Comtes. . The female is 

plentuous in Englande and the buchers make prickes of it, 
some cal it Gadriseor dog tree. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
Hi. xvi. 326 The barke of the Cornell or dogge-tree. 

2. Locally applied to the Spindle-tree, Euonymus 
enropxus, the Elder, Sambucus nigra, and the 
Guelder-Rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

■ 2703 Tiioresby Let. to Ray (E. D. S.), Bur-tree , an elder 
or dog-tree. 2878-86 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Dog-tree 
. .(2) Euonytnus europxtts. Warw. Ibid. App., Dog-tree, 
Viburnum Opulus. Warw. * 

Dog-trick. ? Ohs. A low or * scurvy trick; 
a treacherous or spiteful act ; an ill turn. 

C 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. No. 36) 284, I will 


heere, in the way* of mirthe, declare a prettie dog tricke 
or gibe as_ concerninge this may den. 2577 Harrison Eng- 
land ui. ix. (1878) it. 64 Gewgaws for fooles, dogtricks 
for disards. x6iz T. James Jesuits' Down/. 13 They haue 
sundrie other dogtricks of cousenage. 2690 Dryden Don 
Sebast . t. i, Learn better manners, or I shall serve you a dog- 
trick. 1803 Times in Spirit. Pub. Jrnls. (1864) VII. 364 
Who scorns to resent that same dog-trick he play’d him. 

Dog-trot. 

' 1. An easy trot like that of a dog. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 754 They both advanc’d and 
rode A Dog-trot through the bawling Crowd. 2748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (2 Six) VII. 258, I hope that ..Keeping on 
a good round dog-trot, I shall be able to overtake thee. 
i86x C. Boner Forest Creatures 2 [The wild boar] setting 
off at his old dog-trot. 2868 Lossing Hudson 12 Our Indian 
took the heaviest [boat].. and with a dog-trot bore it the 
whole distance, attrib. 2 830 C. Clarice 3 Courses Dessert 
1 16 Still came on at a dog-trot pace. 

+ b. fig. A steady or habitual course of action ; 
a habit, ‘ way Obs . Cf. Jog-trot. 

b 1690 Dryden Amphitryon nr. Wks. 1884 VIII. 54 I'll fall 
into my old dog-trot of lying again, if this must come of 
plain dealing. 2742 Warburton Remarks Tillard Wks.2811 
XI. 252 The common dog-trot of infidelity and free-thinking. 

2. lit. A journey performed by dogs on the trot. 

2856 Kane Arct . ExpL II. L 22 A dog-trot of near one 
hundred miles, where your dogs may drop at any moment. 

Dog- vane. Naut. 

1. * A small vane made of thread, cork, and fea- 
thers, or buntin, placed on the weather gunwale to 
show the direction of the wind’ {Sailors Word-bh.). 

1769 Falconer Did. Plartne (1789), Dog- Vatic, a small 
light vane, formed of a piece of pack-thread about two feet 
in length. 1829 Marry at//. Mildmayxw, Hishead turned 
like a dog-vane jn a gale of wind. 28^9 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Break/.-t. i, The fool's judgment is a dog-vane that 
turns with a breath. attrib. 2825 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. 
Fame si The Dog-vane Staff the Quartermaster moves, The 
wind upon the Larboard Quarter proves. 

2. ‘ Familiarly applied to a cockade.’ 

2785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue , Dolose your dog vane, 
take the cockade out of your hat. a 1814 Dibdin Bill Bob- 
stay, There’s Nipcheese, the purser, . .The eddy of Fortune 
stands on a stiff breeze in. And mounts, fierce as fire, a 
dog-vane in his hat. 

Dog-violet. Also dog’s violet, [transl. Bot.L.] 
The common name of Viola caniita and other 
scentless species of wild violet. Originally merely 
a book-name ; but now in general use. 

2778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. (2789) 508 Viola canina. 
Dog’s Violet. 2801 Withering's Brit. Plants (ed. 4) 1 1 . 237 
l'\iola\ canina. Dog's Violet. 2826 Scott Woodst. xxviii, 
Mistress Alice, whom I thought a very snow-clrop, turned 
out a dog-violet l 2870 Morris Earthly Par . III. iv. 52 
The pale dog-violet Late April bears. 

Do ’g ward, adv. (ad/.) : see -ward. 
Dog-watch.. Plant. [Cf. Dog-sleep.] The 
name given to the two short watches (of two hours 
each instead of four) : see quot. 1 840. 

2700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind . 7 Count Maurice’s 
Quarter hath the second Watch, and is also called the Dog- 
watch. 2836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxii, About two 
hells in the first dog-watch the first-lieutenant decided 
upon furling the main-sail. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast 
iii. 5 The watch from four to eight p.m., is divided into 
two half, or dog-watches, one from four to six, and the 
other from six to eight. By this means they divide the 
twenty-four hours into seven watches instead of six, and 
thus shift the hours every night. 

Dog-weary, a. ~ Dog-tired. 

• 1596 Shaks. Jam. Shr. iv. ii. 60 O Master, master I 
haue watcht so long, That I am dogge-wearie. 2699 R. 
L’Estrange Colloq . Erasm. (1711) 120, 1 was so Dog-weary 
of sitting. 182s Lockhart in Scott’s Fam. Lett. (1894) II. 
323 We are. .dog-weary every night. 

Dog-whelk. [See Whelk.] The popular name 
of univalve molluscs of the genus Nassa. 

2856 Gosse Marine Zool. II. 129 Nassa , Dog- whelk. 2882 
Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 The dog-whelk, .is likewise a great 
enemy to the [cockle]. 

Dog-whip. A whip for chastising or driving 
a dog. Cf. horsewhip. 

• 2563-87 Foxe A. M. (1631) III. xii. 852/1 They did whip 
him about the Market with a dogge-whip, hauing three 
cords. 1677 Marvell Arg. New Part. Wks. 1776 .II. 
565 A cowardly baffled sea captain, .once whipped with 
a dog whip, attrib. 1872 Tennyson Last Toitm. 58 His 
vhage ribb’d. .with dogwhip-weals. 

Dog-whipper. 

1. An official formerly employed to whip dogs 
out of a church or chapel. Locally retained, as an 
appellation of a sexton or beadle. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse Wks. (1883-4) 127 It were verie 
good the dogwhipper in Paules w.ould haue a care of this- 
2721 Audit- Bk. Christ's Coll, in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 520 Paid Salmon the Dogwhipper a year ending 
at Mich." last r. o. o. 2869 Lonsdale Gloss., Dog-whippet-, 
a church beadle. 1887 R entislt Gloss., Dog-whipper, the 
beadle of a church, whose duty it was, in former days, to 
whip the dogs out of church- 2888 in Sheffield Gloss . 

2. Humorously applied to a university proctor in 
allusion to his 1 bull-dogs *. 

1789 J. Wolcott <P. Pindar) Sub/, for Paint. 'Wks. 1812 
II. 204 Attended by each Dog-whipper called Proctor. 

Dog-WOlf. [See Dog sb. 16 b.] A male wolf. 

1557 North Guettara's Diall Pr : 214 b/2 Which y* dogge 
wolfe doth prouide both for the byche and her wheal pes. 
2674 Josselyn Voy. New Eng. 22 When the Wolves have 
kill’d a beast.. not a Dog-Wolf amongst them offers to eat 
any of it, till the she-Wolves have fill’d their paunches. 2787 
Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 255, I happened to see a Dog-wolf. 


DOILY. 


Dogwood (dp’gwud). [lit. 'wood of the Dog- 
tree, q.v.] 

1. The Wild Cornel, Corntts sanguinea, a shrub 
common in woods and hedgerows in the south of 
England, with dark red branches, greenish-white 
flowers, and dark purple berries. 

[Turner calls it dogberry tree', Lyte ‘Wilde Cornell tree, 
Houndes tree, and Hounde berie, or Dogge berie tree, and 
the Pricke timber tree, because Butchers vse to make 
prickes of it ’.] 2627 M insheu Duct or Ling., The Dogges 
tree, dogge-wood, or wilde cherrie tree, which Butchers 
make prickes of. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Cornus , 
The dogwood, or dogberry-tree. ^ 2824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 22 Promontories of dog-wood. 2859 
W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 124 The Dogwood, or 
Wild Cornel. 

b. Applied to other species of the genus Cornus ; 
esp., in N. America, to C. fiorida, a tree bearing 
large white or pink flowers, and scarlet berries. 

2676 T. Glover Acc. of Virginia in Phil. Trans. XL 628. 
2699 Phil. Trans. XXL 437 We have also plenty of Pine, 
and Dog-wood, which is a fine Flower-bearing-Tree. 2859 
Longf. Hyperion n. i, The dog-wood, robed in the white of 
its own purc blossoms. 2877 W. Matthews Elhnogr. 
Hidatsa 27 These Indians seldom use tohacco alone, but 
mix it with the dried inner hark of one or more species of 
dogwood, Cornus stolonifera and C. scricca. 

' 2. Applied to various other shrubs and trees, a. 
In Jamaica, various species of Fiscidia , a genus of 
leguminous trees ; in New South Wales, a legumi- 
nous shrub, Jacksonia scoparict in Tasmania, the 
shrub or small tree Bedfordia salicina (N.O. Com- 
posite). b. Locally and improperly applied in 
England to the Spindle-tree, Alder Buckthorn, Bird- 
Cherry, Guelder Rose, and Woody Nightshade. 
(Britten & Holland.) c. With defining words: 
Black Dogwood, Bird-Cherry, Alder Buckthorn, 
and Fiscidia carthagincnsis. Poison Dogwood, 
the Poison Sumach of N. America (Rhus vcnenatci). 
Pond Dogwood, Cephalanthus cccidcntalis of 
Louisiana (Miller Plant- 11 .). Striped Dogwood, 


Acer pennsylvanicum. White Dogwood, Guelder- 
Rose and Fiscidia Erytliriha. 

1715 Sloane Jamaica II. 275 Another sort of fishing they 
had with the bark of/he tree called Dogwood [Piscidia 
Erythrina ], which being bruised and put into standing 
waters.. intoxicated [the fisbesj. 2838 Loudon Arboretum 
496 Euonytnus Europxtts. . It is called Dogwood, because a 
decoction of its leaves was used to wash dogs, to free them 
from vermin. 2847 Leichhardt Jrnl. 1.21 I ronbark ridges 
here and there.. with dogwood Gacksonia) diversified the 
sameness. 2866 Treas. Bot. 232 B[cdfordia] salicina, the 
Dogwood of Tasmania, has beautifully marked wood, suit- 
able for cabinet-work. 1867 Urds Diet. Arts (1875} II. 764 
The woods yielding good powder charcoals are black aider, 
poplar, spindle tree, black dogwood, and chestnut. 1878 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Dogwo d . . (3) Khamnus 
Frajigula. The * dogwood used in the manufacture of 
gunpowder is produced by this shrub. Hants. 

3. The wood of any of these ; esp. that of Cornus 
sanguinea, which is close and smooth-grained. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva I. xx. (2729) 208 Wild-comel, or Dog- 
wood, good to make Mill-Cogs, Pestles, Bobins for Bone- 
lace, Spokes for Wheels, &c. 2696 Lottd. Gaz. No. 3206/4 

Angle-Rods made of Foreign Dogwood. 2859 Fairiiolt 
Tobacco (1876) 192 The tube is of dogwood such as butcher's 
skewers are made of. 2875 Ure's Did. Arts II. 69 Dog- 
wood, cornus sanguinea .. Little splinters of this wood are 
used by the watch-maker for cleaning out the pivot-holes of 
watches, and by the optician for cl«ming deeply-seated 
small lenses. Its peculiarity is that it is remarkably free 
from silex. Toothpicks are also manufactured from dog- 
wood. 2867, 1878 [see 2]. . 

4. attrib. 

2707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. xii, Negroes take them [fish] 
by intoxicating them with Dogwood hark. 2769 W. Stork 
Acc. E. Florida 46 The ash, locust, and dog-wood-trees are 
here in abundance. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 69 Dog-wood 
Bark , the bark of the Cornus fiorida .. much used in the 
United States as a substitute for Peruvian bark. 

Dohter, -or, -u.r, obs. forms of Daughter. 
Doil(e, obs. var. of Dole sb.-, grief, mourning. 
Doiled, doilt (doild, doilt), ppl. a. Sc. Also 
(north, dial.) deyl’d, deylt. [cf. Dold.J Stupid ; 
foolish, crazed ; affected in mind. 

2523 Douglas sEtieis vin. vi. 16 As jhir belstisj or the 
doillit as, Thair fuid of treis did in woddis fet. X600 JJirnie 
Kirk-Buriall (2833) 34 It was long held as indifferent 
in the doylde dayes. 1659 Macallo Can. Physick 23 When 
the body becomes heavy, lazy and doiled. 1786 'Burns 
Scotch Drink xv, Mony a poor, doyit, druken hash. 2814 
Scott Wav. xxx, Ye doil’d dotard. 

Hence DoiTeOness, stupidity, dullness. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius ' Catech., Cert. Deuot Prayers 23 
O God, mak me Jauly wnhout feignednes, mime without 
light nes, grave without doi/denes. 

J) oilful, obs. form of Doleful. 

Doily (doi-li), sb. or a. Also doiley, doyly, 
-ley, Iron. d’Oyley, d’oylie. [from personal 

surname Doiley or Doyley. . . 

Buncm-I ISfcct. No. =83 r iS The famous Dolly is 
still fresh in every one’s Memory, who raised a Fortune by 
findin “out MatSals for such Stuffs as might at once be 
; 3 1727 StR H. Sloane in Phil. Trans . 

XXXIV 222 Jlr. ‘Doyly, (who was a great searcher afier 
,„d rave Name to a sort of Stuffs worn in 
“ZUsoo Pencil MS. Note ISkeat, 1 'hiM. 
Trans Ms 9 " Doyley kept a Unnen-draper’s shop in the 
Strand, a little West of Catherine Street.] 



DOING. 


: DOLE. 


+ 1 . attrib. or adj. The name of a woollen stuff, 
*at once cheap and genteel \ introduced for summer 
wear in the latter part of the 17th c. Obs. 

1678 Drvden Kind Keeper IV. i, Some Doily Petticoats, 
and Manto's we have. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3293/4 A sad 
colour Doyly Drugget new Coat. 17x2 Arbuthnot John 
Bull t.vi, His children were reduced from rich silks to Doily 
stuffs. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 102 r 2 Summer has 
often caught me in my Drap de Perry, and winter in my 
Doily suit. X714 Gay Trivia 1. 43 Now in thy trunk the 
D'oily habit fold, The silken drugget ill can fence the cold. 

2 . sb. (Originally Doily-napkin.; A small or- 
namental napkin used at dessert. 

17x1 Swift Jml. to Stella 23 Apr., After dinner we had 
coarse Doiley-napkins, fringed at each end, upon the table 
to drink with. 1785-95 Wolcott (P. Pindar; Lousiad 11. 
Wks. 1. 243 Who dares with Doylies des’pemte war towage. 
1798 Genii. Mag. LX VI II. n. 755/2 Thus also the small 
table napkin called a D'Oyley. x8o* S. Rogers in Clayden 
Early Life (1887) 437 After dinner [in Paris] she threw about 
her some ugly and dirty English doyleys. which she also 
explained as the English fashion, and of which I felt quite 
ashamed. 1855 Ht. Martineau Antobiog ; (1877) I. 68, 

I had been picking at the fringe of my doily. 

Doing id;?ig), vbl. sb. [f. Do v. + -ING U] 

1 . The action of the verb Do ; action, proceeding, 
conduct; performance or execution of something. . 
CX325 Song Mercy 129 in E. E.P. (1862) 122 I11 vre doinge. 

0x460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. xx, This maner off 
doynge bath be so ofte practised, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon c. 327 In the doynge is all the mater. 1638 Z. Poyd 
Zion's Flirwers (1855) Introd. 40 It shall not be called your 
..doeing, what shall be done, .by another. 1722 Wollaston 
Relig . Nat. iv. 62 The faculties.. necessary' to the doing of 
any "thing. 1842 Tennvson Si. Simeon Stylites 121 ’Tis 
their own doing ; this is none of mine, 
b. cuphem. Copulation. 

x6ox Shaks. Alls Well n. iii. 246. a 1637 B. Jonson tr. 
Fragnt. Petron. Aibiter Wks. (Rtldg.) 740. 1675 Cotton 

Scoffer Scoft 117. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Pro7\ 105. 1 

2 . That which is done ; a deed, net, action, per- 1 

formance, transaction, proceeding, piece of business. | 
Usually (now always) in pi. j 

App. little used in x8th c. ; Johnson says * now only used 
in a ludicrous sense, or in low, mean language*. ; 

0x385 Chaucer L. G. W. x68r Lncretia , Th* exilyngc of I 
kynges ,Of Rome for here orible doinges. 1440 J. Shirley 
Dethc K. James (18x8) ax That horribile doyng and faite. . 
at [= that] the said traitours hadde done. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com . Prayer , Morning Prayer , That al our doinges 
may be ordred by thy gouemaunce. 1603 Shaks. Pleas, for 
M. iv. i. 63 Volumes of report Rurt..Vpon thy doings. 16x1 
Bible Prov.xx. xx Even a child is known by hts doings, 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 720 A Reverend Sire ..of thir doings great 
dislike declar’d, x 799 J. Jay Corr. $Pa/ers( 1893)! V. ssgOur 
conversation here turns so much on Great Britain and (as 
some phrase it) her doings. xBx6 Scott Ant if, xlii, You'll 
do this poor ruined family the best day’s doing that has 
been done them since Redhand’s days. 1825 Coleridge 
Lett. Convers. etc. II, 2x2 My thoughts, wishes, and 
prayers follow you in all your doings and strivings. 

3 . with adverbs or adverbial phrases : see Do y. 
c X340 Hampolc Prose Tr. 12 Consaile es doynge awaye of 

worldes reches, and of all delytes of all thyngez pat niane 
may be tagyld with. 1483 Cath. Angl. 103/1 A Doynge 
welle, beneficencia. 18x4 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 122 
The house was shabby for want of new doing up. 

Doing* (d/ 7 *iq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INC 2 .] 
That does, acts, performs, etc. (see Do v.) ; spec . 
actively engaged or occupied, busy ; energetic. 

1576 Fleming _ Panofil. E/ist. 308' One while I,wil be 
dooing with this booke, another while with that. 1591 
Perciyall Sp. Diet., Rebuelto , cavallo rebuelto. .a lustie 
doing horse. 1646 Bp. Maxwell Burden Issachar in 
Phettix( 1708)11. 273 The active and doing men. 1792 Ld. 
Grenville in Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. (1887) VI. 54 AH 
that thejnost doing Government could do in twenty years. 

+ Dois. Sc. Obs. [app. related to early moa.Du. 
docscn to strike with force and noise : cf. Dush.] 
Shock (of bodies meeting) ; crash. 

x535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1856) II. xiS With sic ane 
dois togidder that tha draif, Quhill all their scheildis into 
pecis raif. 

Doit (doit). Also 7 doite, doyt. [a. early 
mod.Du.</«* 7 (in MDu. also duyt,dcuyt, doyt.dcyi), 
whence also Ger. dent. Of uncertain derivation. 
Kluge and Franck identify it with Norse pveit 
piece cut off, small piece of land, a unit of weight, 
a small cpin, f. pvita to cut.] 

1 . A small Dutch coin formerly in use, the eighth 
part of a stiver, or the half of an English farthing ; 
hence (chiefly in negative phrases) as the type of 
a very small or trifling sum. (Cf. Denier 3.) 

Also called doitkin or Dodkin (q.\0; it had illegal currency 
In England in the 15th c: It was prob. originally of silver, 
and afterwards of base silver; finally it was of copper. 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 5 The pore man might haue 
his moderate draught.. for his doit or his dandiprat. x6xo 
Shaks. Temp. 11. it- 33 They will not giue a doit to reHeue 
a lame BeggCr. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. Aa iij a/i 
(Stanf.) They are monstrous tKriuers, Not like the Dutch- 
men in base Doyts arid Stiuers. ' 1638 Bp. Sanderson Serin. 
II. 104 We disburs’d not a mite, not a doyt towards it. 
1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 224, I print for profit, with- 
out which, reputation is not worth a doit. 1784 Cowper 
Task v. 316, 1850 Carlyle Latier.d. P. ii. (1872) 72 Every 
doit of the account, .will have to be settled one day. 
b. Transferred to various small coins. • 

X728 Episc. Ch.Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff (1893) II. 
158 In French dytts and lettered bodies ,£9. xi. 8. 1744 
Ibid. 359 The Thesaurer cannot get disposed of the doits 
belonging to the Chapel. 1882 Bithell Couniing-ho. Diet. 
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(i89'3; 1 00 Doit, a Hindostan copper coin, 120 to a rupee.' 
1893 Cra^iond Ann. Banff II. 158 The doits on hand in 
1739 were sold for ^12 x8j. Sc., and in 1743 the discount on 
doits, .at four for a halfpenny amounted to £7 54. Sc. 

2 . transf and fig. A very small piece or part of 
anything ; absol. a very little, a bit, a jot ; csp. in 
phr. not to care a doit. 

1660 Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 341 Many Holy 
Prophets Writings arc lost, but not a Doit of the Doctrine. 
1695 Congreve Love for L. lit. v, He does not care a doit 
for your person, a X734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 83 (1740) 74 
No Doit of that appears from him. 1849 Mrs. Caklyli: 
Lett. II. 94 As if anybody out of the family of Friends 
cared a doit about W. Penn. 

Doi'ted, a. Sc. [Of uncertain origin ; peril, a 
variant of Doted, As the oi, however, is here a true 
diphthong, the form is to be distinguished from 
Sc. words in which oi was merely a fashion of 
spelling long o.] 

Having the faculties impaired, esp’. by age. 
c 14*5 Wvntoun Cron. v. xii. 4041 The doytya qwennys 
off that land. 15., Dunbar's Tua mariit Women 377 
(Jam.) Full doitit was his heid [•S', T. S. ed. reads dotitj. 
a 1605 Polwart Fly ting iv. Montgomerie 36 At mens com* 
mand that hikes ingyne, Quhilkc, doyt ted dyvours ! gart 
thee dyte them. 1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 344 Fit only for 
a doited monkish race. 1823 Lamb Elia Scr. it. N. Year's 
Coming of Age, Which plainly shewed her old head to be 
little better than crarcd and dojtcd. x8i$ Scott Earn. 
Lett, xx Oct. (1894) II. 351 Old friends left in the bloom of 
youth have . . become . . doited old bodies. 

Doitkin : see Dodkin. 

Dokan, -en, obs. forms of Docken. 

Dokc (d<?<ik). Now only dial. Also 7-S doak. 
[peril, originally doth, var. of Dalk 2 , Dawk l ; cf. 
EFris.f/t> 7 /r small hollow, dimple ; see also Dolk.] 

A hollow, depression ; a dint ; a dimple. 

1615 Crookk Body of PTan 621 The doke or dimple in the 
middest of the chin. 1674 Ray A*. <5- E. C. Words 64 Dole, 
a deep Dint or furrow. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. 130 
His two forefeet, which he nad thrust so into the soft of her 
sides, as to make two deep doak’s there. 1705 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4156/4 Stolen, .a. .Mare, .with a Doke in her Skull 
over her right Eyebrow four inches long. 1866 Spectator 20 
Jan. 72 The little doke in the end of the nose. 

Doke, obs. form of Duck, Duke. 

Doket, obs. form of Docket, Ducat. 

Doke*tic, Dcrkotism, etc., forms preferred by 
some to Docktic, Dooetism, etc., as truer phonetic 
representatives of the Greek. See K. 

1877 Eadie Comm. Thess . 140 The apostle had his eye on 
Doketic views. 1882 Cave & Banks tr. Domer's Chr. 
Doctr. III. 206 The finest form of Doketism. 1882-3 
Schaff Encycl Relig. Knmvl. I. 445 The doketistic 
Gnostics. 

Dokimastic, -asy, var. ff. Docwastic, -asy. 
Dol, obs. form of Dal, Dole, Dull. 

Do Tab rate, Bot. [f. L. do Id bra (see next) 4 

-ate*.] = Dolabriform. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883. 
t Dola*bre. Obs. rare. [ad. L. doldbra mattock, 
pickax, f. doldrc to chip, hew ; prob. immediately 
from an identical OF. form.] An adze. * 

1474 Caxton Chcsse in. ii. Evjb, The carpenters ben 
signefyed by the dolabre or squyer. 

Dolabriform (cblarbrif/um), a. [f. L. doldbra 
pickax + forma shape, form : cf. F. dolabriformc.] 
Ax-shaped, cleaver-shaped ; in Bot. applied to 
fleshy leaves having one side thick and straight, 
the other sharp and convex, as in Mesembryanthc- 
mum dolabnfonne. Also, in Entom ., to joints of 
antenna: or other parts of a similar form. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Botany Tab. 2 Distinctions 
of the Leaves. .Dolabriform. 1819 Pantologia , Dolalrriform 
..in botany, an axe or hatchet-shaped leaf. .Compressed, 
roundish, obtuse, .with a sharp edge, roundish below. 1828 
Stark El cm. Nat, Hist. II. 294 Palpi .. terminated by 
a dolabriform joint. 1843 Humphreys Brit. Moths II. 1x9 
Wings.. with broad^ black fascia. .which extends.. as far as 
the middle of the wing, where it is dolabriform. 

* 1 * Dola’tion. Obs. rare ~ °. [n. of action f. L. 
doldre to hew.] Smoothing with an adze. 

1656 Blount Gl., Dotation, a smoothing or making even. 
Dolcan (dp'lkan). [f. It. dolce sweet: cf. It. 
dolcidno .] A kind of organ stop (see quots.). 

1852 J* J* Seidel Organ 20 Stops - . made wider at the 
upper end than the lower, as is the case with the. .Dolcan. 
1877 Hopkins & Rimbault The Organ (ed. 3) II. xxii. 137 
Dolcan .. is a manual stop of 8 feet, the pipes of which are 
of larger diameter at the top than at the bottom, producing 
a' very agreeable tone. 

II Dolce far niente (do-ltjir far nie-ntc). [It. ; 

= ‘ sweet doing nothing ’.] Delightful idleness. 

1814 Byron in Moore Life (1832) III. 100 (Stanf.) Making 
the most of the ‘dolce far niente’ [at Hastings!. 1830 
Longf. in Life(x 891) I. 187 It is there.. that the dolce far 
niente of a summer evening is most heavenly. 1883 W. H. 
Russell in 19 th Cent. Sept. 490 That form of the dolce far 
niente . which is termed meditation. 

attrib. 1865 H, Kingsley Hillyars <$- Burtons i, His 
dolce far niente, insolent manner. 

Dolcinist, -ite: see Dulcinist. - - 
+ Dold, ppl. a. Obs. [perh. orig. pa. pple. of 
*dol-cn , var. of dnll-en , Dull v. : cf. OE. dol adj., 
dull, foolish, stupid ; also Sc. dotvd, Dow z\3] 
Stupid, inert, as through old age, cold, etc. 

1 c X460 Toivneley Myst. 27 (Noe) Hit is wonder that I last 
i sich an old dote Alle dold [rime old]. Ibid. 98 ( Shepherd \ 


in field by night) What these wedirs ar cold, and I am 
ylle happy d ; 1 am nere handc dold, so long have I nappyd. 
Dol drum (dp* ldr£m). Usually in pi. doldrums, 
[app. in its origin a slang term, prob. a deriv. of 
prec., or of dol , Dull. For the form cf. tantrum .] 
f 1 , slang. A dullard; a dull, drowsy, or sluggish 
fellow. Obs. 

1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 571/1 A doldmm is, we believe, 
the cant word for a long sleeper. 1824 Scott Let. to Son 
22 Oct. in Lockhart, I hope you will make your way to the 
clever fellows and not put up with Doldrums, [a 1840 Bar- 
ham Ingot. Leg., Ro7v in Omnibus 1 Doldrum the 
Manager sits in his chair.] 

2. pi. J'hc doldrums. 

' a. A condition of dullness or drowsiness; 
dumps, low spirits, depression. 

181 x Morning Herald 13 Apr. in Spirit Pub. Jruls. 
(xSi2iXV. 175, I am now in the doldrums; but when I get 
better, I will send you [etc.]. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faithf 
xi, ‘Come, father, old Dictionary is In the doldrums; 
rouse him up with another stave.’ 1862 Athenxuni 20 
Aug. 266 A glass of brandy-and-water is a panacea for the 
doldrums, 1886 C. Keene Let. in G. S. Layard Life xL 
(1B02) 263 The great thing is to evade ‘the Doldrums'. 

d. The condition of a ship in which, cither from 
calms, or from baffling winds, she makes no head- 
way; a becalmed state. 

1824 Byron Island 11. xxi, From the bluff head where 
I watch'd to-day, I saw her in the doldrums ; for the wind 
Was light and baffling. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xliii, 
As we ran along the coast, lperceived a vessel under the 
htgh land in what the sailors called the doldrums ; this is, 
almost becalmed, or her sails flapping about in every 
direction with the eddying winds. 

fig. 1883 Times (weekly cd.) 16 Feb. 10 The ship of 
State has escaped the tornado, but seems becalmed in a 
kind of political and financial doldrums. 1805 Sir T. 
Sutherland in Westm. Gaz. xx July 1/3 At the present 
moment the trade appears to be in the doldrums. 

C. An intellectually non-pltissed condition. 

187X G. Meredith //. Richmond xxvii, My wits are in 
the doldrums. 1878 J. IL O’Flanagan Irish Bar (1879) 
142 The Counsellor’s questions put him in a doldrum. 

3 . transf A rpgion in which ships are specially 
liable to be becalmed ; spec. ( Equatorial dol - 
dntms), the region of calms and light baffling 
winds near the equator, where the trade winds meet 
and neutralize each other. 

(Apparently due ton misunderstanding of the phrase ‘in 
the doldrums’, the state being taken as a locality.) 

1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea x. §583 The ‘equatorial 
doldrums’ is another of these calm places. Besides being 
a region of calms and baffling winds, it is a region noted for 
its rains 1883 E. F. Knight Cruise Falcon (1887) 26 The 
sultry doldrums, where a ship may lie for weeks.. a region 
of unbearable calm, broken occasionally by violent squalls. 
Dole (d<?ul\ sb. 1 Forms: 1 dfil, 2-4 dal(e, 3 
dol, 4-6 dool(e, 5 doylle, dooll, 6 Sc. daill, 6-7 
doal(e, 3- dole. [OE, dal, a parallel form to 
dihl which gives Deal jA 1 In senses 5-7, used as 
n. of action from Deal v. See also Dale ".] 

1 * 1 . The state of being divided ; division. Obs. 
c 1000 AIlfric Exod. viiL 23 Ic sette dal betwux Jrin folc 
& min folc. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 446 in O. E. Misc. 
50 Hi nolden J>er-of makie nones cunnes do). CX340 Cursor 
M. 2352 x (Trin.) fri are in onehede so in dole. 

+ 2 . A part or division of a whole ; a portion ; 
«DealjA 1 1. Obs. 

a 1000 Gnthtac (Gr.) 25 Is hes middan-seard dalum ^edasled.' 
CXX75 Lamb., Horn. 47 Beo heo dal neominde of heofene 
riches blisse. c 1200 Ormin 8266 Sihhenn wass )>e kinedom 
O fowwre daless dadedd. a jzx$Ancr. R. 10 pe latere dole 
of his sawe limpeS to recluses; vor per beo5 two dolen to 
two manere of men j>et beo5 of religiun. c 1250 Gen. ft Ex. 
151 On four doles delen he 3e aer. 13.. E. E. Allit . P. 
B. 216 per he tynt pe tyj^e dool of his tour ryche. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3844 As pai pe forthing-dole had of pe flode 
past. 1573 Tusser Husb. xlviii. (1878) 104 Amongst those 
same" hillocks deuide them by doles. 

b. Mining. A portion of ore : see quots. 

3823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Dole (Min.), a pile of ore .for 
sale. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 112 The piles or 
doles belonging to the different parties. 2880 W. Ccrnzu. 
Gloss., Dole, a parcel of copper ore; a share in a mine; 
mine dues. 1 What dole do you pay ? * 

1 * c. A portion. of a common or undivided field ; 

—Dale 2 i. Obs. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Sm~i>. 41 They [meadows] ought to be well 
staked bytwene euery mannes dole. x6xx Manch; Crt. 
Lcet Rec. (1885) XI. 263 One Barne and a doale of Lande. 
1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. xo To cut and burn ant*hills 
off a dole belonging to his farm, upon a common. 

d. A portion (conventionally fixed) for sale; 
a ‘lot’. • 

1887 Doncaster Tradesmans Advt. Bill, We shall clear 
out several hundred doles of superior Wakefield Worsted at 
9id and xiijd per dole. 

3 . A part allotted or apportioned to one, or be- 
longing to one by right ; share, portion, lot*, arch. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 22 Ne schaltu habben wifr me dale of 
heouene riche. <2x240 Ureisun 150 in Cott . Horn. 199 pit 
schalt me a ueir dol of heoueriche blisse, c 1325 Citron. 
Eng. 414 in Ritson Mctr. Rom. II. 287 Made al Englond 
yhol Falle to ys oune dol. 13. . E. E. Allit. P . B. 699, 1 . . 
dy3t drwry per-inne, doole alper-swettest. i54 8 Forrest 
Pleas. Poesyc 649. O Nobul thynge belongethe to^youre 
Doale [rime soule]. 1 x6ox Shaks. Alls Well 11. Hi. 176 
What great creation, and what dole of honour Flies where 
you bid it.- 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 272 Our measure and 
dole is given unto us. 1871 Tennvson Last Tournament • 
556 Hath not our great Queen My dole of beauty trebled? 
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4 . Portion or lot (in life) ; fate, destiny : chiefly 
in proverbial phr. Happy man be his dole. arch. 

?<r igoo Pari. Byrdes 179 in Hazl. E. P'. P, III. 176, I 
woulde the hauke brake his necke*, Or [were! brought vnto 
some myscheuous dale [rime tale]. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov. 
4- Epigr, (t 867) 169 Happy man happy dole, so say sycke 
and hole. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP, u. ii. 79 Happy man be 
his dole, say 1 : euery man to his businesse. • 1663 Butler 
. Hud . 1. iii. 638 Let us that are unhurt and whole Fall on, 
and happy Man. be ’s Dole. . 1803 W. S. Rose Avtndis 99 
Death be his dole who worst maintains the strife. 1838 
Southey Doctor V. 147 Happy inan would be his dole, 
who, when he had made up his mind [etc.]. 

■ 5 . Dealing out or distribution of gifts; esp. of 
food or money given in charity. 

c 1203 Lay. 19646 Six 1 cnihtes. .gan to pas kinges dale, 
swulc beo weorfen vn-hale. 1297 R. Glouc. 11724) 165 
Messagers in pouere monne wede, pat at doles in pe court 
.her mete myd o]>ere bede.' <-*1449 PeCock Rcpr. ill. xv. 375 
Of the ouerplus make 'doole to othere. 1620 Sanderson 
12 Serin. (1637) 60 The Gifts here spoken of are distributed 
as it were by doale. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 
388 As be dispenses it in his Sunday Dole. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2 1 , Stretham , .SV/rry. .has a charity-school, 
and a dole every Sunday, of 21 two-penny loaves. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 59 Pleasures stinted in the dole. 

t b. Dealing, distribution, delivery (of blows, 
death). Obs. 

a 1525 (ed. Pynson) SirBeues (1885) 48 note, A I theysayde, 
seke and Hole, That they had ben at Beuys dole. 1587 Fleming 
Contn . Holinshed III. 1321/2 They.. fought couragiouslie, 
as if the Greeks and Troians had dealt their deadlie dole. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 169 That in the dole of 
bTowes your Son might drop. x6zt Fletcher 1 st Prin- 
cess iv. ii. Dealing large doles of death. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1529 What if.. He now be dealing dole among 
his foes? 

6. That which is distributed or doled out csp. a 
gift of food or money made in charity. Hence, 
a portion sparingly doled out. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. in. 63 Whon 3e tjiuen doles. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlvi. (1482) 311 A dole to poure 
peple of vi shyllynges viti pens to he delyd peny mele. 1566 
R. Mighells in Snckling Suffolk (1847 J 86 There was 
tythe of fysche called Christs dole, paid in this manner : 
vidF, of every fisher boat going loathe sea, half a dole. 
1635 R. Bolton Com/. Affl. Consc. vi. 396 Rich men cast 
into the Treasury large Doles, and royall offerings. 1793 
Burke Rem. Policy Allies Wks. VII. 136 At Paris. .the 
bread they buy is a daily dole. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1871) V. xl. ss Recipients of the ordinary dole of grain. 
1894 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Tan. 59/4 Not a penny of it 
was distributed until November x, and then only in doles 
and driblets. 

+ b. Reward given to hounds. Obs. 

1576 Turberv. Veneric 144 The houndes must be rewarded 
.with the Bowels, the blond and the feete. .it is not called a 
rewarde but a dole. 1688 R. Holme Armoury. 11. 187/2 
Dole is the reward of a Roe-Buck, given to the Hounds. 

C. trails/, and fg. 

- 164* Milton Aj>ol. Sinect. x. Wks. (1847) 85/1 Who made 
you the busy almoner to deal about this dole of laughter 
and reprehension? 1844 Mrs. Browning Vision Poets 
eexvi. Poems 1850 I. 232 Hand-service, to receive world’s 
dole. 

*f 7 . Dealing, intercourse ; = Dale 2 2. Obs. 

CX340 Cursor M. 683 (Trin.)pese becstis were so meke in 
dole Wipouten hurtyng pei jjeoden hole. 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasiit. Par. 1 Peter iii. 7 Yf bothe parties . . refrayne 
from bodyly doale. 1561 Child Marriages (1897)9 He had 
neuer any Carnall dole with her. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as in dole-bag, - beer , -cup, 
- fenny , - silver ; dole-fish, (see quot. 1641); dole- 
land, -meadow, -moor, a piece of common 
land, moor, etc. in ‘ which various persons have 
portions indicated byiandmarks, but not divided 
off; dolesman, -woman, a man or woman who 
receives a dole ; dole-window, a window at which 
doles were distributed. 

16x0 B. JoNSON.ri/r/r. 1. i, Sell the *dole-beere to aqua-vifce 
men. 1583 J. Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator (N.) Pain 
(faumosne, ‘dole-bread, a 1652 Bromic City Wit iv. iv. 
Wks. 1873 L 352 Five pound in dole bread, a 1845 Mrs. 
Bray Warleigh xiii, He .. received the customary fee, and 
having drunk what was called a * ‘dole cup ’ of excellent 
waters, returned home, x 533-4 Act -2$ Hen. V/If, c. 4 § 2 
No. .person. .shall. .bie any dole or dooles of any of the 
maryners of any of the seia shyppe or shippes, called the 
maryners ‘Dole fysshe. 1641 Termcs de la Ley 126 Dole-fish 
seemeth to bee those fishes which the fisher-men yeerly 
employed in ihe North seas, doe of custome receive for 
their allowance. 1805 W. Taylor in Aim. Rev. III. 57 
The plots of field are often parcelled out like ‘dole-lands in 
petty compartments. 1881 Times 30 Mar. 11/4 The trustees, 
the ‘dolesmen, and the*doleswomen might be a small group 
of old faces well known to one another. 1726 Diet. Rust. 
(ed. 3) s.v. * Dole-ATeadoztf, a Meadow wherein several Per- 
sons have a share. 1825-7 Hone Every-Day Bk. II. 918 
The two large pieces of common land called ‘Dolemoors. 
Ibid. 921 The Marks for allotting Dolmoors. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 314 This ‘dole-penny is ..given to all persons 
then residing in the parish. 1579 Sc. Acts /as. V/ (1814) 
169 (Jam.) All landis, annuellis, obitis, ‘daill siluer, mailis, 
rentis, etc. 1859 Turner Dom. Archit. III. n. viL 214 
In the hall.. is a low side window, called a ‘Dole window, 
formerly used for distributing alms. 

Bole, dool, dnle (6o*\, d«l), sbfi arch, and 
dial. Forms : a. 3-4 deol, del, (3 deil, 4 diol, 
dyel), 4-5 deel, dele, (deyl(Ie); £. 3-3 doel, 
(5 doell) ; 3-5 dol, (4- 5 doul, 5 doll), 4-9 dool, 
dole, (4-7 doole, 6 doal(e, 7 dowle) ; 4 doil, 4-5 
doife, doyl, doyll, 5 doylle ; y . 4 duel, dul, 4-9 
dule, 4-5 duyl, 5 Sc. dwle, 6-7 dulle, duill ; 6 


deni, 6-7 dewle, 7-8 Sc. deule; 5.-5 duyel, 
dueyl, deuel, 6-7 dueil. [a. OF. doel (iith c.), 
duel (1 2-1 4th c.), deol, diol, dial, did, del (13th c.), 
dol, dul, dad (14th c.), dull, dueil (16—1 7th c.), 
mod.F. da til late L. do Hum grief. The manifold 
forms of the OF. word are reflected in Middle Eng- 
lish. The deol type, which first prevailed, and was 
at length reduced to del, became obs. before 1500. 
The dol, dole form survived in English till the j 6th 
c., and its normal representative in modem English 
is dool', but the word became to a great extent ob- 
solete by 1600, and some ofits modem revivers have 
preferred the ME. spelling dole. It has always been 
retained in Sc., where it is now regularly dal, dul, 
variously spelt dool, dttil , dule ; dule also occurred 
in English from 14th to 16th c., and is used in pre- 
ference to dole or dool by some modem poets. In 
addition to these derivatives from OF., the forms 
duyel, dueyl, deuel , dueil, imitating later French 
types, occur from Caxton onwards.] 

X. Grief, sorrow, mental distress. 
a. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 42/285 Ech man hadde deol 
herof. 1307 Elegy Ediv. I, vii, For del ne mihte he 
speke na more, c X320 Cast. Love no Alas whiche sorewe 
and dyel iher wes ! 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi. 306 And 
al hus issue sholden a eye with deol. CX420 Anturs 0/ 
Arth. xxv, Thenke quat..dele, that I inne duelle. 

fi. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 285 Leue me vnder- 
stonde X>i dol and herteli to felen sum hwat oTpe sorhe. 
c 1320 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 2574 For doel therof amorewe he 
starf. c 1330 R. JBrunnp. Chron. 165 [She] felle R[ichard] to 
fote gretand, bat doole him nam. csyjS.Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Thomas 250'He vald . . bryne f>ame sene ine doile and va. 
C1430 Lydg. Boc/tas 1. i. (1544) 4 a, Continual sorow, dread, 
dole, c.1450 Merlin 90 The quene dide wepe as she I 
that hadde grete doel. c 1460 Towneley Afyst. (Surtees) 62 
Alas for doylle we dy 1 1579 Spensf.r Shefh. Cal. Feb. 
155, 1 .. Am like for desperate doole to dye. 1580 Sidney 
Ps. XLiu..vi, Why art. thou, my soule, Cast down in such 
dole ? a 1605 Polwart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 526 Dry ve, 
with doole, to death detestabill, This mad malitious monster- 
rmserabill. 1667 Milton P.L. iv. 894 To change Torment 
with ease, & soonest recompence Dole with delight. 1776 
C. Keith Farmers Ha' 31 They. banish hence a' care and 
dool. 1820 Scott Monast. v, The Kelpy has risen from the 
fathomless pool, He has lighted his candle of death and of 
dool. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 87 Earth’s warm- 
beating joy and dole. 

y. a 1300 Cursor AT. 23975 (Cott.) Hirdule [v.r. % dole] 
ne ma i noght for-dill, Bot wit hir wepeing wepe i will, j 
cr 425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxvii. 93 The Dwle, hat pai I 
had in pat FychL 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiv. 23 The 1 
dulisthat communis dois sustene. 2631 A. Craige Pilgr. j 
4 * H eremite 7 Thy duill, her delight, a x85oRossetti Dante 
4- Circ. 11. (1874) 287 , 1 stand all day in fear and dule. 

8. 1307 Elegy Edw. I, i, My 'song, Of duel that Deth hath [ 
dihtus newe. c 1477 CaxtoN Jason 18 b, Wherof their king 
..ha!th had grete dueyl and sorowe. Ibid. xx6 Jason de- J 
mened so grete a duyel and sorow. j 

2 . The expression of sorrow or grief ; mourning, 
weeping, lamentation ; chiefly in phr. To make dole , 
to lament, mourn. 

а. c 1290 Beket 645 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 125 J>e deol pat 
thomas makede : no tounge telle ne may. a 1300 Fall 4- 
Passion 83 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 Who spekip ofdeila-^e pat 
del . neuer such nas per none, c X350 Leg. Catlt., Joachim 
4- Anna X33 Gret diol made Anne for him. 1393 Langl. 

P. PL C. xx. 318 pauh men maken muche deol in here 1 
angre, And beo inpacient in here penaunces. c 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 774 For hurre deth he made gret deylle. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 10455 (Gott.) pu blamys me for i 
mak dol. Ibid. 16752+97 (Cott.) Ilk a creature for his ded 
made doyl on per wise, c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 

II. 99 Jesus making dool in himsilf cam to pe sepulcre. 
0x450 Merlin 34 After the corse was made grete doel and 
wepynge. a 1547 Surrey /Etteid iv. 43 Time of thy doole, 
thy spouse new dead, I graunt None might thee move. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. ii. 139 Making such pittiful dole. 1790 
Burns Bard's Epitaph 5 Owre this grassy heap sing dool, 
And d rap a tear. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1130 She died. 

So that day there, was dole in Astolat. - - 

y. 01380 Sir Ferumb. 3785 Four sithes he ful a-doun 
y-sowe, & opre dules made ynowe, & ofte cryede, 4 Alas 1 ’ 
c 1425 Seven Sag. tP.) 710 For the dule he made ther-fore. 
The knyght hym sejvcn he was for-Iore. 25x3 Douglas 
AEneis 11. i. 25 Thair langsum duile and murnyng. 1546 
St. Papers Hen. VIII, XL 13 There was evensong song 
of our Lady, very freshely, to recompense the deul bifore. 
*559 Sackville in Alirr. Alag. Induct, xiv, The deadly 
dewle, which she so sore dyd make, With doleful! voice. 
1567 FentoN Fragtn. Disc. 12 Dolefull voyce, redoubled 
with an eccho of treble dule. - 

б. c 1500 Alelusinc xxxiii. 234 He lefte & passed his deuel 
the best^ wyse that he coude. a 1656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1688) 

95 Continual dueil, and mourning for him. 

*p b. Clothes , habit , weeds of dole : mourning gar- 
ments, = sense 5. Obs . 

c 1340 Cursor AI. 104x9 (Laud) Clothis of dele [v.r. deol] 
she did on thore. 1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiv. 2 Be thou 
clothid with clooth of duyl [v.rr. deol, doel, deel, deyl], 
1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 5 To weare attire of dule. 

•f 3 . Physical pain or suffering. Obs. rare. 

. C1320 Sir Bettes 602 pis is pe ferste dai of soul, pe god 
was boren wip outen doul. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2757 He 
for dul of pe dent diued to pe ground. 

4 .‘ That which excites sorrow, grief, or pity ; a 
grievous or.piteous thing; a grief, sorrow. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 43/303 pat deol it was to seo. 14x3 
Pilgr. S pule (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxviii. 63 Grete doel ana 
pyte'was hit to byholde. c X430 Chcv. Assign? 359 Hit was 
doole for to see y* sorowe y* he made, c 1450 Erie Tolous Box 
Grete dele hyt was to see. c 1450 Cov. Afyst. (1841) 47 


Gret doyl it is to se this watyr so wyde ! 1789 Burns To 
Toothache iv, O’ a' the numerous human dools Thou 
bear’st the gree. 

f 5 . trattsf. Clothingor.trappingswom as a sign 
of mourning ; * mourning \ Obs. 

CX500 Alelusinc xxxiv. 239 The kvnge . . fette the pucelle, 
and despoylled her of her. dueyl & black clothing. J599 
Sickness 4- Death Philip II, j n Hart. Alisc. (Malh.) II. 286 
My body shall be borne by eight of my chiefest sen’ants .. 
all in dewle. ^ 1636 in Afacm. Mag. XLVI. 80 A hors^e in 
doole. x6. . in Q. Eliz. Acad . (1869) 32 Sertajme gentle- 
men* in Dowle. 1734 R. Keith Hist. Ch. 4- St. Scot. 207 
Gam.) To wear the deule for that day. 

6. A funeral. Obs. exc. dial. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V. 50 The conduyt ft ordre of 
thys dolorous dole was commaunded to sir William Philip 
treasorer of the kinges houshold. a 1828 Bewick Uf getting 
(1850) 13 ‘The spak o’ the great Swire’s deetb..and the 
number oh fwoak that went to his dhael.* 

J* 7 . A fanciful term for a company of doves. 
[From their mournful cooing.] Obs. 
i486 BA. St. Albans F vj b, A Dueil of Turtillis. 

8. attrib., as dole colour ; dole-cloth, -pall* a 
funeral pall; dole (dule) habit, weeds, mourning 
clothes; dule tree, ? a hanging-tree, a gibbet. 

1508 Dunbar Tun Alariit Women 420, I drup. .with a ded 
luke, in my dule habit. 1535^ Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 73 
Aoung Alexander was crownit King efter King Williame 
his Fader deceissit, and tuke on him the Dule Weid, and 
for his Saik delt Almous Deid. X536 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I.241 Array it in thair dule habit, for doloure of 
thair husbandis. 1542 in T. Thomson Collect. Inventories 103 
(Jam.) Item, foure doule palis of blak clayth. X710 J. Wil- 
son in Collect . Dying Test. (1806) 154 Then zion got on 
her dool weed. 1870 Edgar Runnymede 178 The dule tree 
is your sure' doom. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Dooalweeds , 
mourning attire. - 1881 Stevenson Virg. Puerisguc 165 The 
gibbets and dule trees of mediaeval Europe. 

Bole, sb.3 [ad. L. dol-us deceit, cunning, trickery, 
a. Gr. SoAor: cf. F. dol (16th c.). It., Sp. dolol\ 

•p 1 . Guile, deceit, fraud. Obs. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4- AT. (1684) II. 330 No dole, no fraud, 
no guile was ever found in njs mouth. 1612 Ainsworth 
Annot. Ps. v. 7 Deceit, dole or guile. 1839 J. P. Kennedy 
Rob 0/ Btnulxii. (i860) 127 What dole hath he done? 

2 . Sc. Law. 1 The corrupt, malicious, or evil in- 
tention essential to the guilt of a crime * (Bell). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttfip. s.v., Under Dole are com- 
prehended the vices and errors of the will, which are 
immediately productive of the criminal act, though not 
premeditated, but the effect of sudden passion. In this 
respect Dole differs from what the English law calls malice. 
1754 Erskjne Prtnc. Sc. Law{ 1809) 526 Capable of dole. 
1795 Scott in Lockhart Life July, To preclude all pre- 
sumption of dole.^ [1880 Muirhead Gains in. § 2x1 He 
is held to have killed wrongfully to whose dole or fault 
death is attributable [cuius dolo ant culpa id acciderit ].] 
Dole, sb . 4 , variant of Dool, boundary mark, etc. 
Dole, v.i Also 6 Sc. dale. [f. Dole j/'. 1 ] 

1 . Irani. To give as a dole ; to distribute by way 
of alms, or in charity. 

1465 Mann. 4 * Househ. Exp. 317 The same day my mastyr 
toke to mastyr Perse Baxter, to dole for my lady in almesse, 
x. s. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanic 1. iv. 188 If to the Parish 

5 ouerty, At his wisht death, be dol’d a half-penny. C1640 
. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 40 That daye shall bee 
doled to fifty poore men fifty loafes. 1762 Goldsmi Cit. W. 
cxii, The officers appointed to dole out public charity. 1868 
Stanley Westm. Abb. iii. 170 The bread and meat doled 
out to the poor of Westminster. 

2. To give out in small quantities; to portion or 
parcel out in a sparing or niggardly manner. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. vi, *11115 comfort, .she doled 
out to him in daily portions. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I. 84 They accordingly doled out supplies to him very 
sparingly. 1886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Bk.- Worm v. 169 The 
critic, .doles out a limited number of praises. 
y 3 . To deal about , around, to distribute* Obs. 

1701 Rowe Amb~ Step-AIoth. v. ii. 2799 Thy Arts That 
Dold about Destruction to our Enemies, a 17x8 — Wks. 
(1747) II. 293 (Jod.) And Plenty doles her various bounties 
round. 1766 L*d. Mansfield Sp. agsl. Prerogative (Jod.), 
Compensations most liberally doled about to one another. 
Hence Do 'ling vbl. sb. 

15..- Aberdeen Burgh Rec. I, 210 (Jam. Supph And viijs. 
and the daling of thair aill for the secund fault. J876 
Ruskin Fors Clav. VI. lxi. 2 All this temporary doling and 
coaling is worse than useless. 

Bole, v- 2 ? Obs. Also 4 deol(e, 5-6 dool(e, St, 
dule, 7 duill. [a. OF. doleir, doloir, mod.F. dou- 
loir :—L. dol ere to grieve. In the stem -accented 
forms the OF. verb had the same variety as 
Dole sb. 2 (ind. pres, dueil, duels (deus), duelt 
(dent), dolons , dolez , duelent ), whence the ME. 
variant forms.] - . 

f 1 . intr. To sorrow, grieve, mourn, lament. Obs. 

• 13. . A". Alis. 2734 Alisaundres folk deoleth, yy*S For the 
knyght that is y-slawe. 1481 Caxton Reynan (. •) > 

I wente dolynge on the heeth, and wist not what t to dool for 
sorowe. 1508 Dunbar Tua MarnlU mini * 5 ° JJ « » 

..We dole for na euill deid, sa .r be derne kaWm. . 57 ° 
Levins Mamf. i6i/.i To D , 0O , l '- T f oro " ?v 

Davenant Play-Houic !o iV Lc! I. Dram. Uks. 1673 . 

Dismiss your doling, and let in your P 0 ^- , 

b. Used ofthe mournful cooing of dm es. 

x8a8 W E A^toun in Blackiv. Atag. LXH. xio Thc 

throstle’s song was silenced, And the doling of the do\e. 

18 ^BUukAiMag. LXXII. a<8 From the dark woods., 
you hear the doling of the cushats. 

+ 2 . traits. To mourn, bewail. Obs. 

JS67 TURBERV. Poems (Chalmers) II. 617/1 He full shrilly 
shnght and doolde his wofull chaunce. 
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+ 3 . To grieve. Obs. 

ax 637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 11. iii, It duills mee that I nm 
thy mother! 

Hence Do ‘ling vbl. sb. 

a 1668 [see i). 18x5 L. Hunt Feast Peels 19 There has 
been such a doling and sameness. . 1848-52 [see 1 b]. 

Dole, t>. 3 Glove-manuf. [a. F. dolc-r to chip, 
plane, etc. (12th c.), spec, to pare and thin skins 
for gloves L. dolare to hew, plane.] trails. 
To pare and thin (leather or skins). 

1884 Pall Mall G. 16 May 4/1 The kid skin . . after it has 
been unhaired, dressed, nourished, staked, soaked in egg 
yolk .. dried, stained, stretched,' doled', or pared, and cut 
‘into shape .. is then punched. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 
38 The doling or reducing the skin to an even substance. 
Dole : sec Dool, Dowel, Dull. 
t Do'leance. Obs, Also 5 dolenuuce, 6dol- 
liance, doliaunce, [a. F. doUaiicc , earlier doli- 
attce , douliancc (13th c, in Hntz.-Parrn.) f. doleant , 
dant, ancient pr. pple. of doloir, doidoir to grieve.] 

1 . Sorrowing, grieving ; sorrow, grief. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vi. 26 Herynge the cryes, & 
seeynge wepynges, the grete sorowe & doleauncc of the 
vertuose and noble mayden. 1523 in Burnet Hist, Ref. II. 
103 13 y way of doleance and sorrow, a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist . Ch . Scot. vtt. (1677! 519 Esteeming it their duty to 
express their doleance for that accident. 

2 . Plaintive utterance ; complaining, complaint. 

1524 St. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 104 Albeit ye make some 

doleance in your letters. 1524 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 
App. xii. 30 Any motion, by way of complainle or doliaunce. 
1591 Horsey Trav . (Hakl. Soc.) 198 AH their dolliances 
herd and remedied. 1656 FiNr.Tr For. Ambass. 97 The sub- 
stance of these doteances, I., imparted to the.. Ambassador. 

Do'leant, ppl. a. rare. [f. Doleance ; it coin- 
cides with OF. doliant, doleant, pr. pple. of doloir 
to grieve.] « Dolent. 

1861 Sala Dutch Piet. vii. 95 She is., a lachrymose, 
grumbling, doleant, miserable waiting woman. 

Doleful (d^>‘lful), a? Also deol-, dol(e)-, 
dul(e)-, dil-, doil*, etc. [f. Dole jA 2 + -ful. In 
ME. found with the variant forms of Dole sb? ; bnt 
doleful has been the standard form since 16th c.] 
Full of or attended with dole or grief ; sorrowful. 

1 . Fraught with, accompanied by, or causing grief, 
sorrow, etc. ; distressful, gloomy, dreary, dismal. 

C1275 Lav. 6902 Acbit was adeolful hing: }>athcnemoste 
leng beo king. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724)237 pat was a deluol 
cas. a 1300 Cursor M. 7182 iGott.) To doleful [v.rr. deleful, 
deolful] dede J>ai suld him bring. <71420 Autursof Art/t. 
xiii, Lo! hou dilful dethe hase thi Dame dy^te I *2435 
Torr. Portugal 521 Torrent toke a dulful wey, Downe in a 
depe valey. c 1440 York Myst. xxvh 99 Lord, who schall 
do hat doulfull dede? 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 23 
Scho playit sangis duilfull to heir. 1565 T. Randolph .in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 202 The deulful! daye of the 
burial! of her howsbande. 1568 Tilnky Disc. Manage 
D vj, The doolcfull place, where he lay. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia hi. h.* 49 The most' dolefullest noyse he ever 
heard. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 6s Regions of sorrow, dolefut 
shades. 1725 Pope Odyss. jcxm. 349 In the doleful man- 
sions he survey’d His royal mother. 1847 Emerson Re/r. 
Men, Shaks. \Vks. (Bonn) I. 354 Here is., a string of 
doleful tragedies, merry Italian tales, and Spanish voyages. 

2 . Of persons, their state, etc.: Full of pain, 
grief, or suffering; sorrowful, sad. 

cx 430 Lydg. Thebes \\i. (R.) Amphiorax they carry Set in 
his chaire with a doleful hert. a 1555 Bradford in Cover- 
dale Lett. Mart. (1564) 307 For the doulefullbodies of Gods 
people to reste in. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. 9 There find 
the virgin, doolfull, desolate. _ 1647 Cowley Mistress, Heart 
fed again iii, The doleful Ariadne so, On the wide shore for- 
saken stood. 1829. Lytton Dcvcrcux iu ii. Never presume 
to look doleful again. 

3 . Expressing grief, mourning, or suffering. 

c 1275 Lay. 11997 His heorte ne mihte beo sori for bane 
deolfulle cri. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6877 pa: sal duleful 
.crying and sorow here. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 291 In 
dolfuli clothes they hem clothe. 2660^ F. Brooke tr. Le 
Plane's Trav. 204 In signe of mourning : Women . . are 
cloathed in white, the doleful colour there. 2797 Mrs, 
Radcliffe Italian iii. (1824) 550 She would. .look up.. with 
such, a doleful expression. 1865 Kingsley Hcrcvj . xiii, 
He went to his business with a doleful face. 

B. sb, (//.) A doleful state, colloq. (Cf. dismals.') 
2822 Mrs. E. Nathan Langrcath II. 309 You have 
.enough of the dolefuls at Langreath. 2882 bliss Braddon 
Mt. Royal II. viii. 249 We shall be in the dolefuls all the 
year. 

DoTefol, a . 2 rare. [f. Dole sb? + -pul.] Full 
of * dole *, crafty, malicious. 

2617 Minsheu Ductor, Dolefull or craftie, dolostts. 2880 
Muirhead Gaius 111. § 207 A depositary.. being liable only 
in so far as he himself has done something doleful [si quia 
ipse dolo malo fecerit ). 

Dolefully (dou'lfuli), adv? Forms : see the adj. 
[f. Doleful a? + -LY-.] In a doleful manner; 
sorrowfully, mournfully, sadly; drearily, dismally. 

c 2290 Beket 14S1 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 340 Heo weopen and 
criden deolfulliche. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 419 patagag 
. .and al hus lyge puple Sholdedeye delfulliche for dedes of 
here eldren. c 2460 Tovmeley Myst. (Surtees) 222 Behold 
if ever ye saw body . . thus dulfully dight. 2526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 303 Haue pite on hym so dolefully 
standyng before the. 2579 Spenser Shcfih. Cal. Aug. 293 
How dolefully his doole thou didst rehearse. a 2668 
’Dkv'ehkut Play-House to be Let Wks. (1673) 201 They love 
sad Tunes, how dolefully they ring! 2797 Burke Regie. 
Peace iii. (R.) The circumstances which we so dolefully 
lament. 1868 Dickens Lett. (18S0) II. 338 We . . sat dole- 
fully staring out of window. 
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, Do'lefully, adv? rare. [f. Doleful^.- -f -ly -.] 
With dole, fraud, or malice. 

2880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 47 note, Was the thing de- 
posited, and has the depositary dolefully failed to restore 
it? 

Do’lefnlness. [f. Doleful a? + -ness.] * The 

quality or state of being doleful ; grief, sadness, 
sorrowfulness; dreariness, melancholy. 

C1450 Cov. Myst. (1841) 227 Thcr had nevyr woman more 
doolfulness. 2530 Palsgr. 214/2 Dolefulnessc, tristessc. 
1586 W. W ehue Eng. Poe trie (Arb.) C5 Wordes,. expressing 
wonderfully the dolcfulnesse of the song. 2887 Miss 
Braddon Like <5- Unlike i, Sir Adrian offered no reason for 
dolefulness. ‘ 

Do*lence. rare, [f. Dolent: see -enoe.] 
Mourning, expression of grief. 

2861 Temple Bar Mag. I. 301 The song., rises first to 
plaintive dolencc, then to a passionate wail. 

Dolent (dau'lent), a. {sb.) arch. Also 5 do- 
lanfc(e, dolnunt. [a. F. dolent grieving, sad, 
suffering (nth c.)i ad. L. dolcnt-e/n, pr. pple. of 
dolere to grieve ; also (in Caxton) a. OF. dolant 
pr. pple. of doloir , doit loir to grieve.] 

L Sorrowing, grieving ; sorrowful, sad. 

<72450 Lonelicii Grail xxvi. 64 A sorwcful womman, and 
ful dolente. c 2489 Caxton Blanchardyn vi. 25 The 
damoysell dolaunt. c 2530 Lo. Berners Arth . Lyt. Brvt. 
(1814) 169 All the other knyphtes were jwghtc dolent for his 
sake. 1634 Ford P. Warbcck 111. iv, The king is angry. . 
And the passionate duke Effeminately dolent. 2868 Long- 
fellow tr. Dante's Inferno m. 1 Through me the way is to 
the city dolent l Through me the way is to eternal dole. 

2 . Expressing or indicating grief or sorrow ; 
mournful, doleful. 

1490 Caxton Entydot xviii. 68 Dolaunte lamentacyons 
rewthes and complayntes. 2552 Lyndesay Monarche 5150 
With dolent Lamcntatioun. 2882 lllustr. Lend. Nexvs 25 
Mar. 278 Why these dolent reflections? 
f3. Attended with or causing sorrow or grief; 
grievous, distressing. Obs. 

2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 111. vii. 18 1 The dolent and 
sorowfull deth cornyng oftytnes sodaynly. 2572. Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxx. 7 Him.,Quhomc dolent deith hes 
laitly done deuoir. 

fB. as sb. A sorrowful or suffering person, rare. 
3530 Calisto ff M. in Haz{. Dodsley 1 . 82 Is this the dolent 
for whom thou makist petition? 

Hence DoTontly adv. 

1^48 Hall Chron., Hen VIII (2809) 782, I thynke never 
Prince tooke it more sorrowfully nor more dolently. 

Doler (dcTu'bi). rare. In 6 dolor, [f. Dole 
v? +-ER 1 .] One who doles ; a dispenser. 

2593 Q. Eliz. tr. Boethius 11. metr. ii. 20 The liberal dolar 
of golds plenty. 

Dolerin(e (dp-lurin'). Min. [a. F. doleidne , 
f. Gr. dokepos deceptive + -ine.] (See quots.) 

# 2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II, Doler in, a gneissoid rock 
in the Alps, consisting of talc and felspar, 2878 Lawrence 
tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 244 Dolerine is the name given by 
Jurine to a talc-schist with essential ingredients of felspar 
and chlorite. 

Dolerite (dp-1 erait). Min. [a. F. d oh! rite 
(Haiiy), f. Gr. bokepbs deceptive + -ite : so called 
from the difficulty of discriminating its constituents.] 
A mineral allied to basalt, containing feldspar (la- 
bradorite) and nugitc. 

2838 Lyell Elan. Gcol. (1865) 594 The variety of’basalt 
called dolerite. 1849 Murchison Silurla xiL 294 Cut 
through by dykes and masses of dolerite. 2879 RuTLEYi 7 /«fy 
Rocks xiii. 253 The basalts vary considerably jn structure : 
the coarsely crystalline varieties, and those in which the 
different mineral constituents are sufficiently well developed 
to be distinguished by the naked eye, are termed dolerites. 

at/rib . 2880 L. Ouphant Gilead iii. 82 A small building 
of dolerite stone., bearing the marks of extreme antiquity. 
Hence Doleri’tic a ., of the nature of dolerite. 
2849 Murchison Siluria xii. 293 Basalt and doleritic trap. 
2868 Dana Min. 343 Dolerytic and basaltic lavas. 

Doler Ophanite (dplerp-fanait), Min. [f. Gr. 
bokepos deceptive + (pav- f stem of Ipaiveiv to appear 
+ -ite. Named by Scacchi, i%p$,dolerofano!] A 
form of sulphate of copper of volcanic formation, 
found on Mount Vesuvius. 

2875 Dana Mm. App. 11.27. 

Dolesome (diJu’Isom), a. Now rare. [f. Dole 
sb 2 + -some.] . =- Doleful a ? 

2533 Bellenden Livy it. (2822) 255 All thingis apperit 
richt doulsum. 2567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. 173 Hir 
duilsum deith be wars than Jesabell. 2586 W. Webue 
Eng. Poetrie- (Arb.) 77 In beechen groues, and dolesome 
shaddowy places. 2656 S. Holland Zara (1729) 17 The 
most part of the dolesom .Night 2725 Pope Odyss. xi. igr 
The dolesome realms of darkness and of death. <12849 
J. C. Manga N Poems <1859) 135 Soon will the death-bell’s 
knelling A dolesome tale be telling. 

Hence DoTesomely adv . ; Dolesomeness. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 208, 30 great .. bells .. 
ringinge all together .. and verie dolsomlye. 2608-22 Bp. 
Hall Medit. <$• Vtnvs, Death (R.) The dolesomnesse of 
the grave. 1894 J. E. Vaux Ch. Folk Lore 119 The dole- 
someness of this portion of my book. 

Doless (d? 7 *les), a. Sc. and U.S . [f. Do v . + 
-less: app. sometimes confused with Dowless.] 
Inactive; inefficient, without ' energy ; good for 
nothing, useless. 

2788 E. Picken Poems 248 (Jam.) Hard is the fate o' ony 
doless tyke, That ’s forc’d to marry ane he disna like, 2823 
Galt R. GilhaiseX. 135 (Jan^.) Sae casten down, doless, and 
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dome. 2860 Bartlett • Diet. Aincr n Doless, inefficient. 
‘He’s a doless sort of fellow/ x88x B. Taylor Ballads, 
Old Penusylv. Farmer vi, But they’re a doless set. 
Dolour, early var. of Doloub, 

Dolf, earlier form of Sc. Dowf a. 

Dolf, -on, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Delve, 
Dolfin, -yn, obs. forms of Dolfiitn. 
Dolichocephalic (dplik^s/farlik),#, Ethnol. 

Also dolikho-kophalio. [f. Gr. Soktxos long 
•f 7 head : cf. Kupakucos pertaining to the 

head.] Long-headed; applied to skulls of which 
the breadth is less than four- fifths (or, accord- 
ing to Broca, three-fourths) of the length ; also 
(less commonly) to tribes of men having such 
skulls ; opposed to Brachyoehialic. 

2849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 2325/2 The first of these 
’skulls would certainly be placed. .in the ‘dolichocephalic' 
division of Professor Rctzius. 2861 Hulme tr. Moquin- 
I'andcn 1. v. 32 The features arc regular, the head 
dolikhokephalie. 2866 Huxley Prch. Rem. Caithn. 84 
Skulls .. with the cephalic index less than o-8 aie Dolicho- 
cephalic. 2878 LunnocK Preh. Times v. 142 If we class 
those skulls in which the relation of the breadth to the 
length is less than 73 to 100 as long heads, or Dolichocephalic, 
those in which it is from 74-79 to 100 as medium heads. 
2879 tr. De Quat ref ages' hunt. Species 264 Tribes which 
were tall and dolichocephalic. 

So Dolicliocc'pliali sb. fl. fmod.Latin], men 
with dolichocephalic skulls. DoIlcLoceTilialism, 
the condition or quality of being dolichocephalic. 
Dollchooo'pIialonB a. - Do licho cephalic. Do- 
Iichoco*plialy = dolichocef holism. 

1851 D. Wilson Prch. Ann. (2863) I. ix. a 3 i [He] classes 
the Celts among dolichocephali. 2864 Reader 17 Dec.771/1 
Skull .. highly dolichocephnlous and prognainous. 1B65 
Thurnam Brit, \ Gaul. Skulls in Anthropol. Soc. Loud. 
477 (L.) If dolichocephalism and brnchycephalism have ever, 
as characters, a race-value, they have it in this instance. 1866 
Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn, xxi Brachycephalydiminishing 
and dolichocephaly increasing with the latitude. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man I. iv. 248 Welcker finds that short 
men incline more to brachycephaly, and^ tall men. to 
dolichocephaly. 2880 Nature XXI. 224 Dolichocephalism 
and prognathism.. prevail. 2881 Ibid. XXIII. 221 The 
Australians .. are usually represented as black, straight- 
haired, dolichocephalous. 

Dolichocerons (dplikfst-ros), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. SoXixos long + /upas horn. Cf. F. dolichoclre .] 
Having long * horns’ or antennre; of or belonging 
to the Dolichcccra a snb-tribe of Aftt settles in La- 
trcille’s classification. Syd. Soc. Lex. (1S83). 
Doliclioderons (dplikp deras), a. rare. Also 
-di-roua. [f. Gr. So*.«x< 5 S«ji-or long-necked, f. 
SoXtyis long + Sfpv, Sitptj neck. Cf. F. dolicho - 
dt'rc.] Long-necked. Syd. Soc. Lex. (1883). 
Dolichopodons (dplikp-pddas), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. 8 oXix<S7To 5- long-footed, f. SoXtyos long + rods, 
tto 5 - foot. Cf. F. dolichojiode. ] Having long feet. 
1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Dolichos (dp'likps). Hot. [mod.L., a. Gr. So- 
long : named in reference to the length of the 
pods. , Cf. F. dolic.l A genus of leguminous 
plants allied to the Haricot, widely distributed 
through Asia, Africa, and America. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dolichos , in Botany, the 
name of a genus of plants of the papilionaceous kind. 2775 
Romans Hist. Florida 130 A species of Dolichos lately 
introduced into Georgia from China.. 2890 Golden South 
198 Fences covered with dolichos, mauranaia, and hoya. 

Dolicliotis (dplik^ti-tis). Zool. [f. Gr. 5 oAtx^ y 
long + ovs, Cjt- ear.] A genus of long-eared South 
American rodents. 

2893 W. H. Hudson Idle Days Patagonia iii. 38 Deer, 
peccary, dolichotis or Patagonian hare. 

|| Doliclinrus (dplikiiU-riis). Gr. and L. Pros. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. SoXixoypos long-tailed ; also in 
prosodic sense.] A dactylic hexameter with a 
redundant syllable in the last foot. Hence Doll- 
clmTic a., as a dolichttric hexameter. 

Dolie, obs. form of Doi.v, a. 

Doli in an : see Dolman. 

Doling, vbl. sb. : see Dole vA, 2 , 

Dolioloid (dou'lijloid), a. rare. [f. L. doliol- 
stm, dim. of doliitm cask f -ojd.] (See quot.) 

2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dolioloid. , resembling a cask. 

Dolite (d^u-Iait). Palxont, [ad. mod.L. Dollies 
(Kruger 1823), f. Ddlium : see below and -ite.] 
A fossil shell of the genus Dolium. 

Do*-little, sb. and a. [f. Do v. + Little.] a. 
sb. One who does little ; a lazy person, b. adj. 
Doing little ; lazy. 

2586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 190 Men borne in 
a fat and fertile soile, are commonly do-litues, and cowards. 
<11654 Bp. Richardson Old Test. (2655) 281 (T.) Great 
talkers are commonly do-littles. 2683 Kennett t r. Erasm. 
on Folly 41 What Woman would be content with such 
a doo-little Husband? 2834 Fonblanque 7 Admimst. 
(2837) III. 101 The. .do-little policy which he regrets. 

J| Dolium (dou'li^m). [Lnt.; —a cask, jar.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. A large earthenware jar or vessel, 
more or less spherical, for holding wine; oil, or dry 
commodities, etc. ; hence, in mod. use, a cask. 

a 2483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (2790) 29 For everey 
of the Kalender of the yere, a dolium of wyne. 2658 tr. 
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DOLE. 

Porta's Nat. Magick IV. xxiii. 152 For every Dolium, powder 
one ounce of Allome. 

2. Zool. A genus of gastropod molluscs, having 
a ventricose shell ; also called tun. , 

175* Sir J. Hill Hist. Anint. 149 (Jod.) From the 
resemblance of the body of this shell to a vessel for the 
containing fluids, the genus has been named dolium. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 115 Dolium , Lam. The tun. 
2878 Bf.LL Gegettbanrs Com p. Anal. 361. 

Dolt (dplk). Obs. exc. dial. [In form app. the 
same, as Dale, Doke, as in sense 3 ; but sense 1 
has suggested identity with OE. doth, dol t g wound, 
scar, gash, a Common Tent, word — OFris. dolch, 
OHG. tolg wound ; this, however, does not account 
•for the final k sound.] 
fl. A wound, a scar. . Obs. 

a 1 *25 Auer. R. 2 pe on.. make# hire efne & smecSe, 
wi5ute knotte & dolke of woh. C1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 3027 
Dole, sor, and blein on erue and man. 

2. A dint ; = Dab sb. 1 b. ^ 

x86x Wynter Soc. Bees , Aristocr. Rooks 383 Put an end 
to by a dolk in the poll from a [crow's] beak close by. . 

3 . = Doke, Dalk. 

h 2825 in _Forby Foe. E. Anglia. 2893 Zincke Whtrrstead 
251 Dolk [is used in East AngHal for a depression, generally 
in the ground. 

Doll (d£>l) sb. 1 [a shortened pet-form of Dorothy , 
Dor- being modified to Dol- : cf. Hal , Sail , Mall , 
Molly Poll— Harry , Sarah, Mary . ] 

1. A pet form of the name Dorothy . Hence 
given generically to a female pet, a mistress. Also, 
the smallest or pet pig in a litter {dial.). 

2560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 169 But ich tell 
your minion doll, by Gogs body. 2578 Cooper Thesaurus , 
O Capitultim lepidissimum , o pleasaunt companion : O 
little pretie doll polle. ax$gz Greene Jos. IV , 1. i, In 
loving of my Doll [Dorothea], Thou bind'st her father’s 
heart. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1L i. 176 Will you have Doll. 
Teare-sheet meet you? Ibid. 11. iv. 23 Enter Hostesse,and 
Dol. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas iv. vi, Com Doll, Doll, 
dizen me. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Doll , the smallest pig in a 
litter. 

2. An image of a human being (commonly of 
a child or lady) used as a plaything ; a girl's toy- 
baby. [Cf. Sc. Doroty , a doll, a puppet. (Jam.)] 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crcvt, Doll, .also a Child's Baby. 
2747 Garrick Miss in her Teens 11. i, I’ll cany you and 
your doll too. 1764 O’Hara Midas 1. y, An infant’s dol. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Loom <$• Luggers. 1, As large asmy 
doji's saucers. 2860 A ll Year Rotind No. 52. 35 A laborious 
class Who earn painful bread by fashioning dolls 1 eyes. 

3. transf. A pretty, but unintelligent or empty 
person, esp. when dressed up ; a pretty, but silly or 
frivolous woman. A doll's face , one conventionally 
pretty, but without life or expression. 

2841-4 Emerson Ess., Self-reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 32 
A sturdy lad . . is worth a hundred of these city dolls. 2860 
All Year Round No. 47- 497 No worker cares to espouse 
a doll who costs such a deal of money to dress. 2894 Baring- 
Gould Queen Love III. 145 You care for herself— for her 
doll’s face and wig of yellow hair? 

4. fa. A hairdresser’s block. Obs. b. = Dolly 
sb. 1 4 a. c. A pair of steps, with wheels, and 
a stage at the top, used on coal- wharves, d. Dolts 
head (in a rifle), a top-extension fitting into a mor- 
tice in the top of the standing-breech. 

a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv , Doll, a wooden Block to 
make up Commodes upon, 2842 P. Parley $ Ann. II. 178 
As I understand you get your living by washing, I send 
you a doll now . . namely, a washing doll. 2881 Greener 
Gun 216 Our new treble- bolt prevents this by keeping the 
doll’s head firmly down in the slot in standing-breech. . 

5. Comb., as doll face, -kind, -maker, -pig. {see. 1), 
etc. ; doll-like , -sized adjs. ; + Doll-common (the 
Cheater’s punk in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist ) a 
common woman, a prostitute. 

1610 B. Jonson A Ich. 1. i, Thou shall sit in triumph, And 
not be'styled Dol Common, but Dol Proper, Dol Singular. 
2684 Otway Atheist v. (1735) 03 What, be a Doll-common, 
and follow the camp. 28Z3-5 Fosbroke Encycl. Antiq. s.v. 
Doll (L.), In the middle ages the doll-maker was called 
coroplastes, and the dolls clothed like infants. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. in. Introd. (1863) 461 The delicate 
doll-like baby.. is her own. 1843 P. Parley's Ann. IV. 269 
The poor woman . . wept as if she had lost her youngest 
child instead of the doll pig, which is the name usually 
given to the pet of the farrow. 2884 Tennyson Bechet iv. 
ii, A doll-face blanch’d and bloodless. 

Hence Do'llatry, nonce-wd. [after idolatry ], 
worship of dolls. DoTldom, the world of dolls. 
DoTlhood, the state or condition of a doll, or of 
being like a doll. DoTlsIiip, the personality of a 
doll or doll-like woman. 

2856 Ckamb. fml. VI. 261 To convince good Protestant 
mammas that ‘dollatry ’ was not the result or the origin of 
Mariolatry. 2860 All Year Round No. 52. 35 Those limp 
enormities of dolldom with their pink wooden legs. 1893 
Graphic 3 Tune 627/3 How a lady moving in ihe best 
circles of dolldom ought to be dressed. 28. . Carlyle Let., 
There is much for her to do. .her whole sex to deliver from 
the bondage of frivolity, dollhood, and imbecility. - 1876 
W. Bayuss Witness of Art 29 Radiant with all that real 
hair, and wax and rolling eyes can impartto dollhood. 
2754 Richardson Graudisort (1811) VI. 204 rhe man who 
should dare to say half I have written of our dollships ought 
not to go away with his life. 

+ Doll, sb 2 Obs . [The same as Dalle.] The 
palm of the hand. 

c 1460 [See Dalle]. 2570 Levins Manip. 263/20 Y« Doll 


of the hand, vola. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. vi. (2593) 138 
Her babes their prettie dolles did retch, 
f DoH, v. Obs. Also 6-9 dowL [Deriv. un- 
known: it has been conjectured to be the same 
word as dull (of which doll occurs as a ME. form) : 
but the Promptorinm separates them.] 

1 . trans. To toarm moderately; to make tepid; 
to mull. Hence DoTling vbl. sb. 

czi^oPromp. Parv. 226/1 Dollyd, sum what hotte, tepc- 
factns. Dollyn’ ale, or oJ?er drynke, tepefacio. c 1490 Ibid., 
Dollynge (MS. K), Doolynge tMS. H), lepef actio. 2658 
Ph illips, Dolling, warming. [So in Coles, Kersey, Bailey.] 

2 . To render stale or vapid, .to deaden (drink). 
2483 Calk. Angl. 203/2 Dollyd as wyne or ale, defnnetus, 

vapidvs. 2513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bit. ( 1 868) 268 Loke 
ye gyue no persone noo dowled drynke. 2855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Dcmd d or DuEd, deadened as stale liquor. 
+ Doll, var. of Dal {Anglo- Indl)', a kind of pulse ; 
obs. f. Dole sb. 2 , Dull. 

Dollar (djrlai). Forms : 6 daleir, -er, dal(l)or, 
dalder, doler, dolor, 6-7 daller, 7-8 doller, -or, 
7- dollar. [In 16th c. daler , daller , a. LG. and 
early mod.Dn .daler (mod .Du. daaldcr), = HG. 
taler, thaler,- recorded by Alberus 1540, along with 
the full term ' Joaehimstaler, lit. 4 (gulden) of 
JoachimsthaF (in Bohemia), where they were coined 
in 1519, from a silver mine opened there in 1516 
(Kluge). From LG. or HG. taken into other 
langs. In England before 1600 modified to dollar .] 

1 . The English name for the German thaler, a 
large silver coin, of varying value, current in the 
German states from the sixteenth century ; esp. the 
unit of the German monetary union (18^7-73) 
equal to 3 marks (about 2 s. in/.). Also of coins 
of northern countries, bearing equivalent names, as 
the rigsdaler of Denmark, riksdaler of Sweden. 

i553 R. Morysin & Sir T. Chamberlayne Let. 4 Apr. in 
E. Lodge I l lust r. etc. Edw. VI, xxiii. (1791) I. 266 The 
Duke of Wirtemberg..sljall have for his cnarges 66000 
dalers. <12560 Aberdeen Reg. V. 24 (Jam.) Twa siluer 
daleiris. 2560 Gresham in Burgon Life <$• T. (1839) I. 334 
To be received of the Countie of Mansfield . .300,000 dallors ; 
which, at five shillings each, is 75,000/^ 2577 Harrison Eng- 
land 11. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 Of siluer coines..are the dalders, 
and such, often times brought ouer. 2588 J. Read Com - 
Pend. Method 68 A plate . . in thicken esse of a Dolor of 
siluer. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. fy Commvj. '(1603) 92, 2 
dollars of money . . every house one dollor. 1606 Crt. $ 
Times fas. I (1849) I. 67 The King of Denmark .. hath 
given in court 30,000 dollars, a 2628 Sylvester Selfe-Crvil- 
War 208 For Dallers, Dolours hoordeth in my Chest. 2706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dollar , a foreign coin : TheZeoland, 
or common Dollar is worth 3 shillings sterling, the specie 
Dollar 52-. The Dollar of Riga 42. 8 d. Of Lunenburg and 
Brisgaw 4 s. zd. Of Hamburgh 3*. c d. 2763 Shenstone 
Econonty 1. 228 With nice precision learn A dollar's value. 
2775 Wraxall Tour North. Enropeioi, I tender them one of 
fifty copper dollars. 2865 Carlyle Frcdk. C/.VII.xvn.v. 56. 

2 . The English name for the peso or piece of 
eight (i.e. eight Teales), formerly current in Spain 
and the Spanish American colonies, and largely 
used in the British N. American Colonies at the 
time of their revolt. 

2582 Rich Fareivcll Milit. Profession (Shaks. Soc.) 2x7 
Their beardes sometymes cutte rounde, like a Philippes 
doler. 1634 Sir 'J*. Herbert Trav. 41 A Spanish shilling 
(which is a fourth part of a Dollar). 2650 Bulwer Anthro - 
pomet. 208 As great as a silver Caroline Doller. 2767 
Franklin Whs. (1887) IV. 90 A dollar thereby coming to 
be rated at eight shillings m paper money of New York. 
2779 R. King in Life ff Corr. (2894) I. 30 Could you send 
me three or four hundred of those good for nothing paper 
dollars? 2813 Wellington 25 Feb. in Gurw. Desp. X. 143 
Dollars are issued to the troops at the rate of 4/6 sterling 
each, which is the mint price of dollars in England. 2879 
H. Phillips Notes Coins 22 A silver dollar of Philip II of 
Spain bears among his other titles that of King of England. 

3 . The standard unit of the gold and silver coin- 
age of the United States of America, containing 
100 cents ; equal in value to about 4s. i%d. English. 
Also a coin of corresponding value in Canada and 
some other British colonies. Sometimes abbre- 
viated dol., but more generally represented by the 
dollar-mark $ before the number. 

The decimal system of 'coinage and the dollar were 
adopted by the Continental Congress on 6 July 1785 (see 
quot.), but were not brought inio use till 2794, two years 
after the law of 2 April 1792 establishing the mint. 

[1782 T. Jefferson Notes on a Money Unit for U. S. 
Wks. III. 446 The unit or [Spanish] dollar is a known coin 
and the most familiar of all to the mind of the people. It is 
already adopted from south to north.] 2785 Resol. Con- 
tinent. Congress U. S. 6 July, Resolved, that the money 
unit of the United States of America be one dollar. 1796 
Amer. State Papers For. Relat. (18321 I. 549 (Stanf. s.v. 
Douceur) Sixty thousand dollars were paid. 2821 T. Jeffer- 
son Autobiog. Writ. 1892 I. 74, I proposed .. to adopt the 
Dollar as our Unit of account and payment. 1837 W. Irving 
Wolfert'sR. (2855) 25 The almighty dollar, that great object 
of universal devotion throughout our land. 

4 . Also used as a name for various foreign coins 
of a value more or less approaching that of the | 
Spanish or American dollar ; as the peso of Mexico, j 
and of the republics of Central and South America 
(varying from 69 8 to 96-5 U.S. cents), the piastre 
of Arabia, the yen of Japan, etc. , 

1882 Bithell Coimting-Ju>. Diet. (1893) 99 s.v. Doblon, 
The Gold Doblon of Chili weighing 7-626 grammes, • 900 


fine, value 5 Chilian dollars, or x8x. 8-95 d. Ibid. 222 s.v. 
Pat aeon , Patacon. (<r.) The unit of value in the Argentine 
Republic (La Plata). It bears also the alternative names of 
Peso Duro, and Hard Dollar. Ibid. 226 s.v. Peso , The 
excellence of the Mexican peso, or dollar, renders it a 
favourite coin with all countries, and has given it much of 
the character of .an international coin. Ibid. 22S s.v. 
Piastre, The Piastre or Mocha Dollar is the unit of value 
in Arabia, and is worth nearly 32-. 5 d. 

b. slang : A five-shilling piece ; a crown. 

5 . With qualifying words. Buzzard dollar, a 
name applied, in derision of the . figure of an eagle 
on the reverse side, to the United States silver 
dollar of 41 2 1 grains, coined in accordance with 
the Bland Bill of 1S7S. Lion dollar, a Dutch coin 
bearing the figure of a lion ; also current in New 
York in colonial times. Pillar dollar, a silver 
coin of Spain, hearing a figure of the Pillars of 
Hercules, formerly current in the Spanish colonies 
in America : cf. sense 2. Trade dollar , a silver 
dollar of 420 grains formerly coined by the United 
States mint for purposes of trade with eastern Asia. 
Dollar of the fathers, a phrase applied to the silver 
dollar, by those who advocated its remonetization, 
which was effected in 1878 : see quot. 18S9. 

<22725 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 77 Of the same 
goodness with Lyon Dollars, viz. twelve ounces fine silver, 
and four ounces alloy to the pound. 2768 Gov. Moore To 
E arl of Hillsborough 24 May (Documents relating to 
Colon. Hist, of N. Y. VIII. 72), The Lyon Dollars 
(a species of money brought here by the first Dutch settlers) 
are rarely now seen. 2823 Crabb Teehnol. Diet., s.v. The 
former [Spanish Dollars] are called pillar dollars, because 
they bear on the reverse the arms of Spain between two 
pillars. 1877 N. Y. Tribune 21 July, 6 Some of the absurdi- 
ties of the demand for the 4 Dollar of our Fathers’. 2878 
Nation (N. Y.) 20 Jan. 26 Linderman .. was the pro- 
jector of the trade-dollar. 2882 Bithell Counting-ho. 
Diet. (2893) 302 The coinage of the Silver Trade Dollar 
was first authorized by the Act of Feb. 12th, 2873. 1889 
Farmer Amer., Dollar of the Fathers, a catch cry, turned 
by opponents into the ‘ dollar of tire daddies which was 
used during the remonetization agitation of 1877. 

6. atirib. and Comb. {Dollar-mark : see 3.) 

2844 Dickens Mart. Cht/s . .miii, A ]j»2e roll of dolhr- 

notes fell out upon the ground. 2883 Century Mag. XX VI. 
596/2 Folding the dollar-bills that she had brought her. 
2894 Montreal Star Almanac for 1895. 232 It was found 
convenient to continue the old dollar-mark in the South, 
and to adopt it in the North. 

Hence DoTlarecL a., furnished with dollars, 
wealthy. DoTlarless a., without dollars : cf. 
penniless. Dollaro-cracy, nonce-wd. : see -ceacy. 
Do liar ship {humorously), the personality of a 
dollared man. 

2844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvii. (D.) A dollarless and 
unknown man. 2869 H. Deedes America 252 So long as 
their* Dollarships’ eyes and noses arc not affected by his 
[the negro’s] propinquity. 2884 Lottgm. Mag. Feb. 386 The 
dollared lady. 2889 Pall Mall G. c J uly 2/1 The phlegmatic 
assurance of dollarocracy. 

Do 'liar-bird. An Australian bird of the genus 
Eurystomus , so called from a large round -white 
spot on the wing. 

2847 Leichhardt JmL v. 256 The dollar-bird passed 
with its arrow-like flight. 

Do'llar-fish.. 

1 . A name given to two kinds of fish, from their 
round form and silvery colour (in the case of the 
former, of the young.) a. Vomer se/ipinitis, called 
also moonfish. b. Stromateus triacanthus , called 
also butter- and harvest-fsh. 

2 . An echinoderm of a discoid shape ; a cake- 
urchin or sand-dollar. 

28.. J. W. Dawson in Borthwick's Br.-Amer.Rdr. (i860} 
222 The curious flat cake-like shells of the Echinarachnius 
Atlanticus,— the dollar- fish of some parts of the coast. 

Dollied, -er, -ness : see alter Dolly a. and v. 
Dollin, obs. var. of dolven, pa. pple. of Delve. 
Dollish, (dp'lijh a. [f. Doll sb . 1 + -ish.] Some- 
what doll-like ; having characteristics of a doll. 

2865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune II. 237 She’s rathe! 
dollish, to my taste. 2874 Burnand My Time xxxii. 320 As 
pretty, though dollish, a blonde as you’d wish to see. 

Hence Do'Uishly adv. ; Do Uislwess. 

1892 Academy 2 Jan. 0/1 A woman . . less dollishly pretty 
perhaps. 1893 Nat. Observer 437/1 Dolls both, and equal 
in their dollishness. 

Dollop (dp-lap). Also 6-9 dallop. [Origin 
dbscure : cf. Norweg. dial, dolp lump (Ross).] 

*t* 1 . Farming. A patch, tuft, or clump of grass, 
weeds, etc. in a field. Obs. 

2573 Tusser Hush. liv. (1878) 121 Let dal [ops about be 
mowne and had out. Ibid. lvii. 131 Of bar lie the '° ns ^ 
and greenest, ye find. Leave standing by dallops.1609 
WORL.DCE Syh. Agric. (iSSxV 3.6 Ballet,, a term usrf in 
some places for Patches or Corners of Gtzss ot \\ eeds 
among Com. <x 18.5 For.nr / cc. E. Angh^Daltaf, rani, 
tufts of growing corn where heaps of manure hat e lain. 

2 . colloq. or vulgar. (See quots.) 

181a J. H. Vaux Ftaxh Did., A deity is a large quantity 
of any thing ; the whole dollop meins the total quantity-. 
<1182! Forbv Vcc. E. Angl.a Baity .. a clumsy and 
shunless lump of any thing tumbled about in the hands. 
i8^. Ve rst Ser. VIII. 6s/= '\Vhat a dollop of fat you 
have given me !' 1880 Biackmohe Vary Ancrty xxxvt 

I sent a great dollop of water into the face of the poor 
lieutenant 
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b. An untidy woman, a slattern, trollop, dial, 
a x8*5 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. 
Dolly (dp-li), sb.l [f. Doll : see -T.] 

1 . A familiar pet-form of the name Dorothy 
( = Doll sl>. 1 1). 

1610 11 . Jokson Alch. m. iii, (To Dol Common), So mucli 
the easier to be cozen'd, my Dolly. 1841-4 Emlrson Ess.. 
Sfir. Lams Wks. (Holm) 1. 70 The great soul incarnated 
in some. .Dolly or Joan. 

2 . + a. A female pet or favourite. Ohs. slang'. 
b. A drab, slattern, useless woman, dial, or colloq. 

1648 Herrick Hcspcr., Lyrich to Olirt/i (1869) 38 Kisse 
our dollies night and day. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediy , II. 
v. 13 And so away he led his Dolly. 1828 Crimen Dialect , 
Dolly , a slattern. 1883 Almondb. Rudders/, Gloss, s.v., 

* He ’s got a maungy dolly for a wife.* 2873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens I. m. vi. 149 Puebla .. took his seat at table with 
these dollies and their mates. 

3 . A pet name for a child’s doll. (Also treated 
as the personal name of a female doll.) 

1700 Morison Poems 82 (Jam.) Like a dally drawn on 
deli Or china ware. 1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune I. 
143 A ragshop, with its black dolly dangling over the door. 
1884 Health Exltib . Catal. 137/2 Dolly as a baby, as a girl, 
as a young lady, as a lady. 

4 . Applied to various contrivances fancied to 
resemble a doll in some way. 

a. dial. A wooden appliance with two arms, and legs or 
feet, used to stir and twirl clothes in the wash-tub, called a 
dolly 'tub ; also called dolly -legs or -stick, peggv, maiden . 
The name is sometimes less correctly given to the tub, and 
extended to mechanical contrivances fulfilling the same pur- 
pose; also to an apparatus for agitating and washing ore in 
a vessel ; and to a beetle for linen, beating hemp, etc. 

1792 \V. Roberts Looker-on No. 41 The Dumb Dolly, or 
a machine for washing, is recommended. 1828 Craven 
Dialect, Dolly, .a washing tub. 1840 Sturdens Suppl. to 
Forby^ Dolly , y beetle used in ' bunching hemp *, as 
0 puntshmentj in bridewell. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Dolly , in mining parlance a perforated board, placed over 
a tub containing ore to be washed, and which being worked 
by a winch-handle, gives a circular motion to the ore. 2869 
R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria 609 Dolly , an instrument used 
by diggers for dividing and mixing the tough clay or 
cement with water in the puddling-tub. 2877 Ilolderness 
Gloss, s.v., Dolly-tub , a barrel-shaped machine for washing 
clothes which are stirred about with a pronged-instrument, 
called a dolly. stick. 2884 Athenxum 26 Apr. 533/2 One 
Sort of dolly is a barrel-formed tub, in which a beater 
is worked by hand up and down. 2892 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Dolly , a clothes washing stick, made with feet, but other- 
wise like a poss-stick. 2894 Super -fl. Woman (ed. 4) I. 159 
[The) dolly-tub stood with some of the wet linen hanging- 
on the side. 

.b- Pile-driving. A short length of timber or metal set 
on the top of a pile to act as a buffer between it and the 
ram; also used to lengthen the pile when driven out of the 
reach of the ram ; a punch. 

2838 Simms Public Wks. Gt. Brit , 11. (2846) 22 Cast-iron 
dolleys, weighing about cwt,, were fitted to the tops of 
the main piles to receive the blows. 1868 Minutes Proc. 
Inst. Civ. Engirt. XXVII. 3x8 A timber dolly was used 
between the pile and the ram. 

C. Austral. Gold-/ elds. A rude appliance somewhat on 
the principle of a pile-driver, used to crush auriferous quartz. 

1869 R 13 . Smyth Gold/. Victoria 609 Dolly .. a log of 
wood shod with iron and suspended from a sapling over a 
stump, and used in the early days for crushing quartz. 1880 
Sutherland Tales Gold/. 75 For ihe purpose 01 testing the 
quartz they employed a very primitive apparatus, which 
the miners call a dolly. 

d. A machine for punching iron ; a tool used in forming 
the head of a rivet. 

1848 Inv. Wallsend Colliery (Northumbld. Gloss.), A 
punching dolley, x6$ cwts. 2869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. 
xvii. 340^ The holder-up .. after having driven the head 
[of the rivet] well up by a few heavy blows, holds upon it 
with a large hammer or a tool called a ‘dolly'. 2879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 134/2 A workman .. presses 
against the head with, .a mass of iron termed a ‘dolly*. 

e. A contrivance with a covering of rags, polish, etc., 
used in various trades for polishing. 

2834 F. J. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 213 Wooden dollies 
of suitable shape covered with the finest doe skin and 
rotated in the lathe are used. 2891 She/ficld Gloss. Suppl., 
Dolly , a wheel covered by rags, and used by cutlers in 
polishing their wares. 

f. colloq. & dial. A binding of rag round a hurt finger, etc. 
j88S in Berksh. Gloss. 

g. An apparatus for street gambling. (See quot. 2873.) 
[1852-62 MAYHEwZ.<wrf. Lab. 1. 6 (Hoppe) The proprietors 

of Street Games, as swings. ,down-thc;dolly, spin-*em round, 
[etc.].] 2873 Slang Diet., Dolly . .consisting of a round board 
and the figure of an old man or ‘ Dolly ’, down which was a 
spiral hole. A marble dropped ‘down the Dolly*, would 
stop in one of the small holes or pits (numbered) on the 
board. '2892 Daily News 5 Sept. 7/3 The stock-in-trade of 
the offenders, chiefly roulette tables and * dollies being 
destroyed by order of the Court. 

5 . Comb, as dolly Rand ; dolly-bar, < a block or 
bar in the trough of a grindstone which is lowered 
into the water to raise the latter against the face of 
the stone by displacement * (Knight Diet. Mech .) ; 
dolly -legs : see 4 a ; dolly-man, one who keeps 
a dolly-shop ; (A) one who works with a dolly ; 
dolly-mop . {slang), a drab; dolly-pedal, a tool 
used by chainmakers in welding the ends of a link ; 
dolly-shop^ a marine store, a shop where rags, 
bottles, etc. are bought, frequently having a black 
doll hanging outside as a sign, and often serving as 
a lower illegal pawn-shop; dolly-tub: see 4 a. 

X869 Lonsdale Gloss., * Dolly-legs, r an implement with five 
or six legs for washing. 1851 'Mmhf.w L ond. Labour (i%6i) 
II, 2x0 A poor person driven to the necessity of raising 


a few pence . . goes to the *doIly-man. 1B33 Marryat P. 
Simple iv, His liberty’s stopped for getting drunk and 
running after thc*Dollv Mops ! ‘ 1894 Du Maurikr Trilby 
(1895) 58 A dirty, drabby, little Du!ly-mop of a Jewess. 
2852 Mayiikw Lend. Lab. (1861) II. 2x0 The *dolly-shops 
are essentially pawn-shops, and pawn-shops for t the very 
poorest. Ibid., The *Dolly system .. The name is derived 
from the black wooden doll, in white apparel, which gener- 
ally hangs dangling over the door of the marine-store shops. 

Hence Do’llydom *= dolldom (sic after Doll 
sb. 1 ),. 

28S2 Society 30 Dec. 9/2 Dollydom is a vast study 
now. 

II Dolly (dpdi), sb.2 Anglo-Indian, [ad. Hindi 
(fiilti] ‘ A complimentary offering of fruit, flowers, 
vegetables, sweetmeats and the like, presented 
usually on one or more trays; also, the daily 
basket of garden produce laid before the owner by 
the Mali or gardener * (Yule). 

2860 Russell Diary India II. xt. 202 In the evening the 
Rana's dolly, or offering, was brought in. 2889 Marchioness 
Dufferin Viceregal Li/e in India ii. (1800) 52 A native 
gentleman sent me what they call a ‘Dolly , which is really 
a trayful of presents. , - 

Dolly (dp'li), a. [f. Doll sbA + -Y.] Like a 
doll ; dollish, babyish. Hence DoTliness. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, (1853) 276 A dolly sort of beauty 
perhaps. 2865 — Mut. Fr. 1. jv, ‘You arc a chit and a 
little idiot.. or you wouldn't make such a dolly speech*. 
2889 Mrs. Alexander Crooked Path I. vi. 293 Her greatest 
charm.. was her dolliness. 

Dolly (dp'li), v. dial, and techn. [f. Dolly 
sbA 4.] a. traits. To stir or wash (clothes) in .a 
dolly-tub (sec Dolly sbA 4 a); to beat (linen). 

2847-78 in Halliwell. x86o Lonsdale Gloss., Dolly , to 
wash linen, etc. with the dolly.legs. 

to. Smelting and Chain-making : To beat (red- 
hot metal) with a hammer, dolly, etc. 

1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metal I. 85 These lumps .. are 
drawn from the furnace and dolleyed, or beaten into cakes 
with hammers. 1886 [see Dollying below]. 

c. Gold-mining. To crash (auriferous quartz) 
with a dolly (see Dolly ri.l 4 c); to obtain (gold) 
by this process ; also of the quartz: To yield (so 
much gold) by this method. 

*894. Dundee Advertiser 5 July 4 The men are now 
‘dollying’ 1000 ounces a dn>\ 1895 Chamb. Jml. XII. 
668/1 He dollied, or ground, his little bits of rock by means 
of a contrivance resembling a pestle and mortar. 2896 
Daily News 23 Jan. 0/5 This has the richest stone we have 
got so far, it dollies about 8 grains to the pound. 

Hence Dollied ’///. a ., Do llying- vbl, sb. (also 
attribi ) ; also DoTlier. 

2882 N. ff Q. 28 Oct. 349/2 The soiled clothes are immersed 
in water in the dolly tub. .then the dolly is plunged into the 
mass [of clothes] and worked by the dollier by both arms. 
2886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. ix/x This ' dollying* process is 
effected by a hammer, which by means of a spring and 
wooden pedal, is made to strike the already roughly joined 
link till the two ends arc so welded together that the joining 
is scarcely noticeable. All hand-wrought chain above 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter is known as ‘dollied *. 

Dolly, obs. Sc. form of Dowif. a. 

Dolly Varden. [from the name of a character 
in Dickens's Barnaby Btulgei] a. .A print dress 
with a large flower pattern, worn with the skirt 
gathered up in loops, b. A large hat, worn by 
women, with one side bent downwards, and 
abundantly trimmed with flowers, c. A Cali- 
fornian species of trout or char. 

2872 A. Dodson Dial, /rom Plato iv. (St. Paul s Mag. 
Dec.), Blue eyes look doubly blue Beneath a Dolly Varden. 
2877 R. L. Price Two Americas 214 Large baskets of 
trout, among whom were many ‘ Dolly Vardens \ Ibid. 225, 
Convinced that the ‘ Dolly Varden ' is a genuine trout. 2881 
Mrs. Lynn Linton My Love 1.227 One would get one’s 
self up to look awfully killing in a Dolly Varden. 
Dolman (dp-lman). Forms 6 dollymant, 6-8 
dolyman, doliman, 9 dolman, [orig. a. Turkish 
cLV ddlamdn or doldmah , whence Pol., 

Boh. doloman , Magyar dolmany , F. doliman, (in 
sense 2) dolman , Ger. doliman , doliman. The 
disyllabic form appears to be through Fr.] 

1 . A long robe open in front, with narrow sleeves, 
worn by the Turks. 

2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. m. x. 86 They 
are clothed with a long gowne, which they do call Dolyman, 
girded with a large girdle of silke. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
t. 1I3 Y° great Basha. .clothed with a robe of Dollymant 
crimson. 1702 W. J. Bruy ns Voy. Levant xx. 91 Over this 
comes on the Shirt, and over that the Doliman. 2843 Mrs. 
Romer Rhone, Darro , etc. II. 3x4 His haik floated loosely 
on his shoulders like a dolman. ■ • 

2 . The uniform jacket of a hussar^ worn like a 
cape with the sleeves hanging loose. 

2883 Standard 7 Mar. 5 (Stanf.) His Royal Highness has 
presented the whole of the Blucher Hussars with dolmans, 
which had __ hitherto only been worn by the Royal and 
Guard Regiments of Hussars. 

3 . A kind of mantle with cape-like appendages 
instead of sleeves, worn by women. 

1872 Punch 26 Oct. 172/2 The ‘ dolman ’ is a loose jacket, 
with large hanging sleeves, that can be assumed or left 
loose at pleasure. 1876 Ouida Winter City iii. 38 Perhaps 
it lurked in the black sable fur of her dolman. 

Hence Dolmane*tte, a small or short dolman. 
2883 Glasgow Weekly Her. ax Apr. 8/4 French Pattern 
Dolmans, New Dolmanettes, Jackets, etc. 


Dolmen (ilf>'lnien). [a. mod. F. dolmen (dol- 
min Latour d’Ativergne, J796, dolmine Le Gtand 
d’Aussy 1798, dolmen , Mtmoires de T Acaddmie 
CcUiqttc .1807); 

Given by Legonldec 2821 as Bretons: ‘monument in form 
of an altar or table’ ; and usually explained as f. Breton til 
= taol, L. tabula, table +mean, men stone. But the Breton 
compound of these words would be taolvean or tblven , and 
the d and m of dolmen are not thus satisfactorily accounted 
for. Borlase, Antiq. Cornwall ( 1754) called these structures 
cromllh , but gave tolmtn , lit. 4 hole of stone ’, as the current 
Comish name for those enormous blocks found in Cornwall 
and Scilly naturally poised upon two supporting points, so 
as to leave a ‘hole* or aperture .beneath, through which 
a man or beast may pass. There is reason to think that this 
is the word inexactly reproduced by Latour d’Auvergne as 
dolmen . and misapplied by him and succeeding French 
archxologists to the cromlech .) 

The Prench name, used by some English authors, 
for a Cromlech, a prehistoric structure, consisting 
of a large flattish stone supported upon two or more 
smaller upright stones. 

2859 Jenison Brittany via. jo$ The dolmen appeared to 
me to conrist of a chamber formed by gigantic unhewn 
granite blocks placed upon smaller ones. 2865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times v. ( 1 869) 204 All over Europe . , wc find relics 
of prehistoric times .. dolmens or stone chambers. 1872 
Tvlok Prim. Cult. I. 55 Megalithic structures, menhirs, 
cromlechs, dolmens. 2880 Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 250 He 
crawled right under the table-stone of the dolmen. 

Hence DoLmemic a. t nonce-zud ’.), of or belonging 
to dolmens, or to the race who constructed them. 

2882 tr. N. Jol/s Man be/. Metals 1. vi. 2 58 The ethnological 
character.. of the supposed dolmenic people. 

Dolomite (dp-Dmait). Min. [In F. dolomie , 
dolomite , named 1794 after M .Dolomictt, a French 
geologist and mineralogist : see -ite.] A native 
double carbonate of lime and magnesia, occurring 
crystalline, and in granular masses, white or 
coloured, called dolomite marble ; a rock con- 
sisting essentially of this mineral. 

2794 Kirwan Min. I. 221 Common Dolomite. 2799 
Tennant m Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 309 The kind of 
marble which had been called Dolomite, from M.Dolomieu, 
who first remarked its peculiarity in dissolving slowly’. 2862 
Chambers' Encycl. s.v. Dolomite, The new Houses of Par- 
liament are built of dolomite. 2876 Pack Adv. Text-b. 
Geol. v. X02 Dolomite is a granular or crystalline variety of 
magnesian limestone. 

b. pi. 7'Jie Dolomites^ the dolomite mountains 
or peaks ; spec . those of Southern Tyrol. 

2870 (title) Zigzagging amongst Dolomites. 2873 A. B. 
Edwards A Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. ' 

c. attrib. and Comb., as dolomite country , moun- 
tain, peak ; dolomite-like adj. 

2846 L. S. Costello Tour Venice 389 The horns of the 
dolomite mountains. 2864 Sat. Rev. 8 J uly 58/2 The strong- 
hold of the Dolomite country. .2864 See. Sc. Rev. 35 Cele- 
brated fa r their Dolomite peaks. 2868 Dana Min. § 742 
A fine-grained dolomite-like rock. 

Hence Do’lomitize v. (also Do'lomize), to con- 
vert into dolomite; Dolomitiza*tion (also Dolo- 
mlza-tion), conversion into dolomite. 

x833LvnixinZ£/<’(i88i) 1. 397 To make up my mind about 
Von Buch’s theory of dolomisation. 2849 Dana Geol. ii. 
(1850) 153 An instance of dolomization. 2862 G. P. Scrope 
Volcanos 8a The frequent dolomitization of limestones. 
2863 A. C. Kamsay Phys. Geog. x. (1878) 249 Some modern 
atolls are known to become dolomitised. 1892 Nature 10, 
Sept.', The limestone ha'd been dolomitized. 

Dolomitic (dfDmi'tik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of.thc nature of, formed of, or containing dolomite. • 
1832 De La Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 329 Dolomitic rocks 
are also found among them. ' 1879 Rutley Study Rocks 
xiv.2B6 No sharjrline of demarcation can. .be drawn between 
the dolomitic limestone and the true dolomites. 

Dolor, obs.f. Dollar; var. of Dolour. 
t Dolori'ferous, a. Obs. [f. L. type *do!dr/cr, 

{. dolor-cm Dolouii + -fer bearing : see -I’Lltous.] 
Causing pain ; = next. 

x 599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoucr s Bk. Physicke 73/1 Applye it 
on or in the doloriferous tooth. 2638 Whitaker Blood 0/ 
Grape 74 la such doloriferous affects in the joints. 

Dolorific idflori'flk), a. Now rare. [ad. 
med.L. dolorifie-us , 'f. dolor-em pain ; see -Fic.j 
Causing or giving rise to pain ; painful, grievous. 
.2634 T. Johnson Pare/s Chirurg. ix. xi. (1678) 223 
Remedies which are contrary to the dolorifick cause. 2669 
Gale True Idea Jansen. 144 He abhors sin, not as sin, but 
as dolorifick or painful. 2828 Blac/av. Mag. XXIV. 192 
Alas ! for Huskisson, and his dolorific strains. 

So t Dolori'fical a. Obs. rare~°. 

' 2623 Cockeram, Dolori/icall, causing sorrow. 

Dolorous (d/7*loros), a. Also 5-6 doler- ■ 
ous(e, dolorou.se, dolourous, 6 Sc. dolorus. [a. 
OF. doleros , -ezts. doulour dttlur-, - cus , -otts (1 ith. 
c. in JIatz.-Darm.) mod.F. douloureux 1 a t e X.. 
doloros-us painful, full of sorrow, f. dolor Dolouu.] 

1 . Causing, attended by, or affected with physical ' 
pain ; painful ; severe, acute. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5474 [Fortune] leieth a piastre dolorous 
Unto her herds wounded egre. 2578 Banister H ist. Man 1. 

24 No Medicin may preuayle..tiU the same dolorous tooth 
be. .plucked up by the rootes. 2620 Venner Via Recta 
viii. 166 Dolorous Gouts, .are not apt to be bred by parsi- 
mony. 1731 Medley KolberCs Cape G. H ope II. 165 A verv 
dolorous thirst. 2865 \V. Roberts Treat . Ur in. Sp Renal 
Dis. 11. ii. 11885)301 The dolorous sensations and irritability 
which constantly torment diabetic patients. 
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2 . Causing or giving rise to grief or sorrow ; 
grievous, distressful ; doleful, dismal. 

£•1450 Merlbt 116 The archbishop gaf this scentence full 
dolerouse. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI (an. 6) 105 b, Al- 
though the death of therle wer dolorous to all Englishmen. 
1641 Milton Ck. Govt. 11.(1851) 140 When Go‘d commands 
to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast. 
a 17x1 Ken Chnstophil Poet. Whs. 1721 1. 492 Faint he sank' 
anudst the dol’rous way. 1877 Black Green Past. xxix. 
(1878) 234 We bad a dolorous day of rain. 

3 . .Of persons, their feelings, state, etc.: Full of 
or expressing sorrow ; sorrowful, sad, distressed. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xil ii. 149 Syne confortis he his 
fens dolorous. <1x533 Ld. Berners Huott lit. 174, I am 
ryght dolorous for the newes that 1 brynge you. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 658 Thir armor, .wrought them pain Im- 
placable, and many a dolorous groan. 1854 Thackeray 
JVtwcomes I. 40 [His] countenance assumed an appearance 
of the most-dolorous sympathy. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
ii. 10 Might I. .my dolorous heart awhile deliver. 

Hence Doloro*sity, dolorousness. 

1835 Tait's Mas. II. 784, 1 really do not wonder at your 
dolorosity. 

Do’lorously, adv. [-ly 2.] In a dolorous 
manner ; painfully, sorrowfully, dolefully. 

. c X450 Merlin 544, V of tho pantoners hym toke and ledde 
hym forth betinge hym dolerousely. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
II non clxiii. 637 The thyrd & fourth he made doulourously 
to dye. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 176 Hearing 
young Soffees voyee, dolorously crying out. for Fatima. 
1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Port. III. 74 1 It will not be posted 
now before morning she said, doloroiisly. 

Do’lorousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being dolorous ; sorrowfulness, 
sadness, dolefulness. 

*553 Bkende Q. Curtius 41 (R.) For the dolorousness of 
the old woman. 1640 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m. Ad § 15. 
95 A designe to heighten the dolourousnesse of his person. 
1880 Athenxum ; 8 Feb. 272/1 Though melancholy is, no 
doubt, a genuine poetic mood, mere dqlorousness is not 
fit for poetical treatment. 

Dolose (dolflu-s), .a. Law. [ad. L. dolos-us , 
f. dolus craft, deceit : see Dole ji. 3 ] Characterized 
by criminal intention ; intentionally deceitful. 

x83..Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 1103 An act of forbearance 
or omission which is merely culpose tor not dolose) is not a 
crime or public delict. i86r Ld. Cbanwortij in Guardian 
31 July 726 Without accusing his. .learned friend of being 
dolose, he did accuse him of haying misled their lordships. 

1 Dolo'sity. 06s. rare. [a. OF. do/osi/l late 
L. dol.sitat-cm deceit, f. dolosus : see prec.] 
‘Deceitfulness, hidden malice’ (Bailey). 

1401 Pol . Poems. (Rolls) II. rrr At maner of dolositc to 
30U is enditid. 1730-36 in Bailey (folio). 

Dolour, dolor :(dou-lar, dp-lar). Forms: 4-6 
doloure (-otvro), (6 dolar, dollor, -our), 4- 
dolour, 6- dolor, [a. OF. dolor, -our (11th c.), 
mod.F. doulcur, = It. dolore, Pr., Sp. dolor :-L. 
dolor-em pain, grief, anger, f. dol-crc to suffer pain 
or grief. Now unusual in spoken use; hence 
pronunciation varies ; the historical pronunciation 
was as in colour (F. cotileur), which is retained in 
East Anglia, and sometimes represented by spelling 
dullor . ] 

+ 1 . Physical suffering, pain ; also (with //.), a 
pain, a painful affection, a disease. 06s. 

? c 1370 Robt. K. Cicyle 59 Olyverne dyed in grele dolowre, 
For he was slayne in a harde schowre. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 227 In chapitre of dolour of ioynctis. 1596 Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 24 To kure and to remeid 
diuers dolouris of the skin. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 33 It easeth the dolour of the caustick medicine. 
1683 Salmon Doroti Med. 1. 3x1 Rheumatisms and other 
dolors of the nerves. X7X0 T. Fuller Pliarm. Extemp. 243 
In a Nephritic Fit.. there’s great. .Dolour in the Kidneys. 
17x5-20 PorE Iliad xvi. 649 He drew the dolours from the 
wounded part. 

2 . Mental pain or suffering; sorrow, grief, distress.. 
X3.. K. 'A Its. 5699 The Kyng therfore was in doloure. 
c X470 Henry Wallace 1. 183 Mekill dolour it did hym in 
hys mynd. 1544 Litany in Priv. Prayers (1851) 575 Piti- 
fully behold the dolour of our heart. ' 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. 
i. 18 Dolour comes to him indeed. 1684 Contempt. State 
Man 11. vii. (1699) 211 Of joy there must no mention be 
made in that place of dolour. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xv, To 
leave her in distress and dolour! 1881 Jefferies Wood 
Magic II. ii. 66 Thus, in dolour and despair the darkness 
increased. 

b. pi. Griefs, sorrows. Now rare. 

x6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. v. iv. 80 The Graces of his Merits due, 
being all to dolors turn’d. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. § 163 
Every Groan of that man . . in his dolours. 1854 Mrs. 
Oliphant Magd. Hepburn II 1. 28 Look you, dame !. . I have 
borne with your dolours for many a day. _ 

c. R. C. Ch. Dolours of the Virgin. 

1885 Catholic Diet, s.v.. The seven founders of the Servile 
order, in the thirteenth century, devoted themselves to 
special meditation on the Dolours of Mary, and from, them 
the enumeration of the Seven Sorrows (i.e. at the prophecy 
of Simeon, in the flight to Egypt, at the. three days’ loss, at 
the carrying of the cross, at the crucifixion, at the descent 
of the cross, at the entombment) is said to have cOme. 
(Hence the appellation Our Lady of Dolours or Sorrows.) 

' t d. A cause or occasion of sorrow ;• a grievous 
or sad thing. Obs. rare. 

c 1330 Amis $ A mil. 12 To here of the childeryn twoo, 
How thei were in wele and woo.. is grete doloure. 

f 3 . The outward expression of grief; lamentation; 
mourning. To make dolour , to lament, mourn. Obs. 
ci 320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1270 Therefore he made gret 


dolour." CX500 Melusitie IviL 338 The doleur & lament- 
able, heuynes that men dide. <11533 Ld. Berners Huott 
Ixxxi. 346 H uon . . was sorowfuJ! to se his wyfe make so grete 
doloure. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Traz>. 107 Though they saw 
me, they continued their dolours till the end. 
f 4 . Anger, indignation, resentment. [As in L.] 
1609 Holland Anttn. Marcell. xxiv. iv. 250 Our fighting 
souldiers were so enkindled with anger and dolour [dolore]. 
x&$4 Buiaver C/tirol. 92 Anger, dolour, and indignation. 
JJolp, obs. Sc. var. of Doup. 

Dolphin (dpdfin). Forms : 4-5 delfyn(e, 6-7 
delphin ; 5-6 dalphyn(e, 7 danlphin ; 4-6 dol- 
phyn, 5 dolfyn(e, dolphyne, 6 doulphyn, 6-7 
dolphine, 6- dolphin. See also Dauphin. [In 
the form delfyti , dolphin , app. directly from L. 
delphiti'US (med.L. also delfinus, It. delfino , Sp. 
delfiii) ; with the form dalphyne , cf. Pr. dalfin , OF. 
danlphin ; of the latter dot fin appears to be a 
phonetic variant with 0 from au : Littr£ has an 
example of doffin in 15th c. French.] 

1 . A species of cetaceous mammal ( Delphinus 
Delphis), having a longer and more slender snout 
than the porpoise, with which it is frequently 
confounded, so that the two names become inter- 
changed ; sometimes applied also to the grampus. 

X3.. K. Alls. 6576 Heo noriceth delfyns, and cokadrilU 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 13 pere bee)> ofte i-take 
dolphyns, and see calues, and baleynes. 17x440 Protnp. 
Parv. 126/1 Dolfyne, fysche, delphinus. 1530 Palscr. 214/2 
Doulphyn a fysshe, doulphiit. 1576 Fleming Pattopi. Epist. 
353 The Dalphine feedeth her young with milke. x6ox 
Shaks. Tzvel. N. 1. ii. 15 Like Orion on the Dolphines backe. 
1646 J. Hall Poems r. 41 Had but the curteous Delphins 
heard. 1653 Holcrokt Procopius , Go thick Wars xn. 102 
A great number of Daulphins coming upon the mouth of the 
Euxine Sea. 1760 Pennant Zoal. III. 50 It does not appear 
that the dolphin shews a greater attachment to mankind than 
the rest of the cetaceous kind. 1885 Ettcycl. Brit. XIX. 
521/2 The head [of the porpoise] is rounded in front, and 
differs from that of the true dolphins in not having the snout 
produced into a distinct ' beak *. 

2 . Popularly applied to the dorado ( CorypJtcena 
hippuris ), a fish celebrated for its beautiful colours, 
which, when it is taken out of the water, or is 
dying, undergo rapid changes of hue. 

X578-X628 F. Fletcher Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 32 
(Yule, s.v. Dorado) The. .great mackrel (whom the Aurata 
or Dolphin also pursueth). 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram . via. 36 Fish hookes, for .. Dolphins, or Dorados. 
1633 G. Herbert Temple , Giddittesse v. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 443 The Dolphin. This is one of the most beauti- 
ful fishes of those seas. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. xxix, 
Parting day Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour.. The last still loveliest. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Vis. Poets xevi. Poems 1850 I. 2x5 Faint and dim 
His spirits seemed to sink in him, Then, like a dolphin, 
change and swim The current. 

3 . Astron . A northern constellation, Delphinus. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy it. xiv, In whiche the Egle and 

also the Dolphyne Haue theyr arysynge by reuolucion. X551 
Recorde Cast. Knowl. 264 A lyttle from it is the Dolphine, 
whiche hath in it xo starres. 1607 Topsell Four f. Beasts 
(1658) 57 About the time of the Daulphins appearance. x868 
Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 358 Two double stars, 
one of the Lion, the other of the Dolphin. 

4 . A figure of a dolphin (generally represented 
as curved) in painting, sculpture, heraldry, etc. 

In early Christian art used as an emblem of love, diligence, 
or swiftness. 

1 a 1400 Morte A rth. 2054 A derfe schelde . . With a 
dragone engowschede . . Devorande a dolpbyne. a 1440 Sir 
Degrev. 1038 He beres a dolfyn of gold. 1756-7 Jr. 
Keysleds Trav. (1760) II. 20 The fish or dolphin at the side 
of the statue, on which some boys seem to be riding. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Vcn. (1874) I. App. 387 A dolphin may be 
used as a symbol of the sea. 1895 C/tamb. Jntl. Aug. 449/1 
Some Aldine edition, with.. the sign of the well-known 
anchor and dolphin. 

+ 5 . (In (u\\,dalphynoT dolphin crown.} A French 
gold coin, formerly current in Scotland. Obs. 

Prob. the Fr. feu du Dauphinf , weighing about 54 Eng- 
lish grains, struck by Louis XI for the Dauphine. 

1451 Sc. Acts Jas. II 11597) § 33 The Crown of France 
hauand a crowned Flowre-defuce on ilk side of the Schield, 
..and the Dolphin Crowne, ilk ane of them hauand course 
for sex shillinges aucht pennies. 1455 Ibid. 1x597) § 59 The 
Salute, the Rydar, the Crowne, the Dolphin, to elleven 
shillings. 

0. Applied to various contrivances resembling or 
fancifully likened to a dolphin. 

a. In early artillery, each of two handles cast solid on a 
cannon nearly over the trunnions, commonly made in the 
conventional form of a dolphin. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tccltn. s.v. Ordnance, Maniglions 
ox Dolphins .. are the Handles placed on the back of the 
Piece near the Trunnions, and near the Centre of Gravity, 
to mount and dismount it the more easily; 1869 Boutell 
Arms «$■ Arm. xt. (1874) 240 Thus the handles, <r«x«(when 
in use in England called dolphins), are not infrequently 
made in the form of the body of some living creature ; for 
example, in Fig. 50 they appear in the form of two dolphins. 

b. A T aut. (a) A spar or block of wood with a ring bolt at 
each end for vessels to ride by; a mooring-buoy, (fl) A 
mooring-post or bollard placed at the entrance of a dock or 
along a quay, wharf of beach, to make hawsers fast to. (c) 

A wreatn of plaited cordage fastened about a mast or yard, 
to prevent the latter from falling in case of the ropes or 
chains which support it being shot away in action. 

1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts 4 Sc., Dolphins of the Mast. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple vi. What with dead-eyes, and 
shrouds, cats and catblocks, dolphins, and dolphin-strikers, 

1 was so puzzled . . that [etc.]. 1840 Evid.. Hull Docks 


Comm. 90 Q. }Vhat is a dolphin ? A. There is a post in the 
middle, and it is mclosed round by other posts, and this 
post in the middle is the post to make the rope fast to, and 
the oihers support it ; it is for the vessels to warp into the 
river Hull. 1844 Hull Dock Act 91 Substantial hawsers . . 
fixed to the dolphins. 1847 Craig, Dolphin of the mast. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Bollard, also a lighter sort 
of. dolphin for attaching vessels to. Ibid., Puddening, a 
thick.wreath of yarns, matting, or oakum (called a dolphin), 
tapering from the middle towards the ends. 

C. Gr. Anti? . A heavy mass of lead, etc. suspended from 
a yard at the bows of a war-vessel, to be dropt into an 
enemy’s ship when at close quarters. 

X774G0LDSM. Grecian Hist.lczqo The enemy, .were stopped 
by the yards of those ships to which were fixed dolphins of 
lead. _ 1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. Knights I. 227 Let your 
dolphins rise high, while the enemy’s nearing. . 1836-48 B. 
D. Walsh A ristoph. Knights u. in, Quick haul up your pon- 
derous dolphins. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ix. (1S62) V. 262. 

d. * A technical term applied to the pipe and cover at a 
source for the supply ol water’ (Weale Diet. Terms Aixh. 
1849-5°). 

e. Angling. A kind of hook. 

1854 Badham H alien t. 18. 

7 . A black species of aphis or plant-louse ( Aphis 
/abx), very destructive to bean-plants; also called 
collier and dolphin-fly. Also a black coleopterous 
insect infesting turnips (quot. 1771)- 
173X Bailey. ( ed. 5), Dolphins (with Gardiners) small black 
Insects that infest Beans, etc. 177 1 G. White Selborne 
xxxiv. 90 The country people here call it the Turnip Fly 
and Black Dolphin ; but I know it to be one of the coleoptera ; 
the Chrysomela oleracea. 1846 Hannam in Jrnl. R. Agric . 
Soc. II. 11. 590 The season of 1846 has been memorable for 
the dolphin among the pea-crop. 1883 Sutton Cult. Veget. 

PI. (1892) 382 The Bean Aphis, .the Bean Plant Louse, of 
Black Dolphin. 

+ 8. — Dauphin i q.v. (Obs.). 

9 . attrib. and Comb, as dolphin-colour, -family , 
-fish, -hue, - shoal ; dolphin-borne, -headed, -like 
adjs. ; dolphin-fat, a fat obtained from species of 
Delphinus (Dkj.phin sb. 2) ; dolphin-flower, the 
Larkspur (Delphinium) ; dolphin-fly = sense 7 ; 
dolphin-oil = dolphin-fat (Watts Diet. Chet/t. II. 
309) ; dolphin-striker (A r aul.), a short gaff spar 
fixed perpendicularly under the cap of the bowsprit 
for guying down the jib-boom ; also called mar- 
tingale (which name is also given to the ropes 
connecting it with the jib-boom). 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) i-Pang by 
pang, each with a # dolphin colour. 15x3 Douglas /Ettas 
v. x. 88 Als swift as # dalfin fische, swymand away. 1671 
H. M. tr. Colloq. Erasrn. 510 The Dolphin fish.. is a lover 
of man. 1846 Worcester, * Dolphin-fly, an insect of the aphis 
tribe, destructive to beans. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 15 
The fancy cock and hammers have given place to a Molphin- 
headed hammer. 1878 Browsing La Satstaz 75 Melodious 
moaned the other ‘Dying day with *dolphin-hues.* 1606 
Shaks. Ant. C/. v. ii. 89 His delights Were *Dolphin- 
like, they shew’d his backe aboue The Element they liu’d 
in. 1887 Bowen Virg. sEtieid v. 594 Some *dolphin shoal 
. . afloat on the watery plain. 1833 ’‘Dolphin-striker [see 6 bj. 
1841 Marryat Poacher xxviii. The. .collision carried away 
our. .dolphin-striker. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. 
Martingale, The spar is usually termed the dolphin-striker, 
from its handy position whence to strike fish. 1891 E. 
Castle Conseq. III. n. xvii. 3 Hot water bubbled .. in an 
ancient copper ** dolphin ’ urn of exquisite outline. 

Dolphinate, -ess, obs. fif. Dauphinate, -ess. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 1. § 9 The Dolphinate in 
France. • 

t DolpMne*t. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Dolphin + 
-et, dimin. suffix, here exceptionally used as a 
feminine.] A female dolphin. 

*595 Spenser Col. Clout 866 The Lyon chose his mate, 
the Turtle Dove Her deare, the Dolphin his owne Dolphinet. 


Dolt (dfi^lt), sb. Also 6 dolte, dowlte, 6-7 
doult(e. [Found with ils derivatives from middle 
of J 6th c. ; perh. earlier in dialect use. App. 
related to OE. dol, ME. dot doll , Dull, and to 
Dold, stupid, inert of intellect or faculty. For the 
-t, cf. ME. dull in sense of dulled : see Dull 2/.] 

1 . A dull, stupid fellow ; a blockhead, numskull. 
*543 [implied in Doltish]- x55x Robinson tr. More's 
Utop. (Arb.) 39 Thies wy.sefooles and verye archedoltes. 
<* *553 Udall Royster D. tin ii. (Arb.) 42 A very dolt and 
loute. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 163 Oh Gull, oh dolt, As 
ignorant as durt. 1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. 
(1687)417 Not only these Doults, these Sots. 1725 Swift 
Wood the Ironmonger 32 Wood’s adulterate copper, Which 
..we -like dolts Mistook at first for thunderbolts. 1847 
Disraeli Taticrcd\. i,The prerogative of dolts and dullards. 

2 . a. attrib. or as adj. Doltish, stupid, senseless, 
foolish, b. Comb., as + dolt-head, (a) a dolt, 
blockhead ; (b) a stupid head (quot. I/ 11 )* 

1679 Dryden Trail. A- Cress, it. in. Dolt-heads, a^ses, And 
beasts of burden. 1711 E. Ward Quix. I. 4x4 As soon as 
each had bolted From out his Straw, and scratch d ns 
Dolthead. x8z8 Southey To A. Cunningham Poems III 
31 1 The dolt image is not worth its clay. ^ ili. 2- 

Gt. Artists 4- Anal. 57 ^orth Germany, the land of 
schnapps, and insolence, and dolt stupidity. 

Hence fDo-ltajre, +Do-ltry, the cond.tion of a 
dolt • + Do-Itlfy v. tram., to make a dolt of. 

.559 Aylmer Harter . Fatih /. StOj . Ghjb, \Vomtn. 
dofrSed with the drc S S«.of the DemU dounge ML >58. 
Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1807) 205 v. here I see nobil- 
itie bmaid to donghillrie, ond learning to doultne. .593 
nIshe Fa:,r Lett. Cmfut. Gj b, I have usually seeue un. 
ci'rcumsled dotage have the porch of his Pnmms pilloes 
SCO’ hugely pestred with praises. 
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+ Dolt, v. Oh. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To make a dolt of, befool ; to call dolt. 
3553 T, Wilson Rhet. 74 b. When wee would abashe a man 

. .wee either doulte bym at tbefirste, and make hym beleeve 
that he is no wiser then a goose, or [etc.]. 1570 B. Goock 
Pop, Kingd. II. (1880) 26 Thus are the people doited still, 
and fooles are made pf fooles. 1574 Hellowes Gucuara's 
Pam . Ep. 302 Certaine men be doited, and charged with 
a thousand thoughts. 1818 Todd, To dolt , to make dull;. 
I have heard the word so spoken, but know no instance of 
it in books. 

2 . intr. To act like a dolt, to play the fool., 
Hence Dotting ///. a. 

1573 New Custom t. ii. in Hazl. Dodslcy III, 19 More 
better. .Than in these trifles to have doited so much. 1*593 
Toll-Troth's N. K Gift 21 Touching doating or dolting 
Ielosy. 

Doltish. (d<? u ltij), a. [f. Dolt j£. + -ish.] Of 
the nature of or like a dolt ; foolish, stupid, thick- 
headed, senseless. 

3543 Bale Course Rom. Foxc 62 b (T.) Your argument 
is, as you are; unlearned, fantastical and doltish. <21553 
Udall Royster D. iv. Hi. (Arb.)6t Rather than to mary with 
suche a doltishe loute. <*1677 Harrow Serttt. Wks. 1716 
III. 32 Doltish incapacity. 1851 H. Melville Whale 
xxxvi. 181 A doltish stare. 1892 Lucy T. Smith in Hist. 
Rest. Jan. 34 The man with a doltish son. 

DoTtishly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a dolt- 
ish manner ; stupidly. 

1580 Hollyband Trcas. Pr. Tong, Be stem cut t? lourde- 
ment, beastly and doltishly. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gent me it. 
98 [They] do verydoltishly distinguish two kinds of adoration. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War ^ 186 Thou hast perniciously and 
doultishly taught and maintained that there is no God. 

Do*ltishness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being doltish ; stupidity. 

3569 T. Norton Retell. Earl Nor thumb, in Strype Ann. 
'Ref. Uv. 597 The vanities, the doltishness, the borrowing 
without caring to pay. 1629 Symmer Spir. Posit 11. i. 33 It 
is extreame doltishnesse to deferre the practise of Wisedome. 
1813 Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) I. 339 The usual 
doltishness of the regal race. 

f Dolven, obs. pa. pple. of Delve v. : Delved, 
dug, buried. 

<11225 Ancr. R. 292 Ilud j>c i 5 e doluene eorSe. ^1350 
Will. Palerne 5280 Ac he was ded & doluen. c 1420 Pallad. 
on Hast. lit. 6S9 In the doluen lond. C1440 York My tU 
xx iv. 189 Both dede and doluen, bis is be four be day. 

+ Do*ly, a. Obs. or dial. Also 6 Sc. duillie, 

8 dooly. [The forms dooly and duillie are clearly, 
and doly probably, from Dole sbfi; a 16th c. 
dolty appears to be a different word : see Dowle.] 
Doleful, sorrowful, sad. 

3501 Douglas Pal. Horn t. 189 Quhidder is become sa 
sone this duillie hant? 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis it. (Arb.) 
57 This dolye chaunce gald vs, with blood, with slaghter 
abounding. 3596 Lodge Marg. Atner. 20 The dolie season 
of the yeare. 3723 Bailey, Doly or Dooly , mourning, sad. 

II Dom 1 {6pm). [In sense 1, a. Pg. dom, a title 
of honour, = Sp. don L. domin-us master, ruler, 
chief, owner ; see Don sb\ Dam sbf, Dan*. In 
sense 2 an abbreviation of L. do minus.] 

L In Portugal and Brazil, a title of dignity 
prefixed to the Christian name, used by Royalty, 
Cardinals, Bishops, and gentlemen on whom it has 
been conferred by Royal authority. 

3727-53 Chambers Cycl. s. v., In Portugal, nobody is 
allowed to assume the title of Dorn, which is a badge or 
token of nobility, without the King’s leave. 

2 . As a shortened form of L. dominus , prefixed 
to the names of R. C. ecclesiastical and monastic 
dignitaries, csp. to Benedictine and Carthusian 
monks, whether priests or in minor orders. 

37x6 Davies A then. Brit. 11. 372 The poled F rench reform’d 
Monk Dom Gerberon. 2727-53 Chambers Cycl., Dom is 
likewise used in France among some orders of religious as 
the Chartreux, Benedictines, etc. We say, the reverend 
father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom Balthasar, etc. 3822 
Nares s. v. Dan y The Dom of the Benedictines. i8gz J. 
Wickham Lego in Trans. St. Paul's Eccl. Soc . III. 74 Mr. 
Edmund Bishop, who, with Dom Aidan Gasquet, is editing 
the Consuetudinary of St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 

3 . Dom Pedro ( U.S .) ; a game at cards, a varia- 
tion of don (Don 6). 

3887 F. R. Stockton Borrowed Month, etc. 191 (American) 
Dom Pedro . . a social game of cards which we generally 
played. 

II Dom 2 (dem). [mod.Ger. dom cathedral, ad. 
L. downs {downs Dei) ; see Dome. OHG. and 
MHG. had Ittom. ] A cathedral church. 

i86x Neale Notes Dabjtatia ii. 3s A stroll through the 
city showed us. ‘.the so-called Dom.. a building somewhat 
resembling the cathedral at Graz. 3876 Freeman Hist. Sk . , 
Venetian March , As Innsbruck never was a Bishop’s see, 
there is no dom. 3888 Times (Weekly Ed.) 22 June 5/3 
The Dom at Berlin. 

So Do’mchurchi [tr. Ger. domkirehe] = prec. • 

1864 Kingsley Rom. <b Tent. 219 The domchurch and its 
organization grew up . . round the body of a saint or 
martyr. 

Dom, obs. f. Doom, Dumb ; var. f. Dousr. 
-dom, suffix., [OE.- -dom — OS. -dom, MDu. 
■doem, Du. -dom, OHG., MHG. -ittom, Ger. -turn.'] 
Abstract suffix of state, which has grown out of an 
independent sb., orig. putting, setting, position, 
statute, OHG. tuom , position, condition, dignity, 
in OE. d6m, statute, judgement, jurisdiction, 
f. stem do- of Do v. + abstract suffix -moz, OE. -m, 


as in hcl-m, sea-in, strea-m, etc. Frequent already 
in OE. as a suffix to s"bs. and ndjs., as biscopddm 
the dignity of a bishop, cyningdom , cyticddm , 
royal or kingly dominion, kingdom, ealdorddm the 
position or jurisdiction of an elder Or lord ; fcow- 
d 6 m, the condition of a ])co\v or slave ; friodSm, 
MligdSm, wisdom the condition or fact of being 
free, holy, or wise. ,Tiie number of these deriva- 
tives has increased in later times,. and -dom is now 
a living suffix, freely employed to form nonce- 
derivjitives, not only with the sense of Condition, 
state, dignity’, but also with that of ‘domain, 
realm* {fig.). See in their alphabetical places 
alderdom , Anglo-Saxondom , boredom , Christen- 
dom , cucholdom, dukedom, earldom, freedom, king- 
dom, martyrdom , popedom, sheriffdom , thraldom , 
wisdom, etc. Examples of nonce-words appear in 
the quotations. 

3885 II, Pearson R. Browning 8 Pomona., to express all 
appledom and pcardom. 3882 H. C. Merivalv. Paucit 
of B. I. 1. iv. 58 Entitled him to all the honours of B.A. dom. 
1887 St. Louis Globe Democrat 2 Feb., A real, live Dakota 
man. .fresh from Blizzardom. 1880 New Virginians I. 337 
Meanwhile curdom flourishes. 1889 Pall Plait G. 3 Aug. 
2/2 To test . . the good-sail ordom of the spectators. I but. 

7 Oct. 2/1 Imagine Manchesterdom Protectionist. 1894 
Times 27 Sept. 7/4 SaysMr. Labouchere, 4 Liberal official- 
dom lias wet-blankctted it.’ Ibid 6 June 21/3 The ranks of 
old fogeydom. 1894 Henty Dorothy's Double I. 91 A., 
specimen of English squiredom. 1889 Pall Mall G , 26 Dec, 
1/3 The classic pile which.. divides clubland from theatre- 
dom. 2890 Spectator 18 Jan., A pervading atmosphere of 
topsy*tu rveyd 0 m. 

t Do'mahle, a. Obs . rare. [ad. late L. doma- 
in l -is tamable, f. domdre to tame : cf. OF. dovta - 
ble.] Tamable. Hence t DoTnablcness. 

2623 Cockeram, Domable , casie to be tamed. 2650 D. 
Pell Impr. Sea 205 As quiet and peaceable in the world as 
domable, or indomable doves are. Ibid. 213 note, It is 
impossible to reduce this feral creature unto that domable- 
ness that young women might play with him. 

Domage, -eable, -eous, obs. ff. Damage, etc. 
+ Do’mager. Obs. rare — h [a. OF. pres. inf. 
domager, earlier-*Vr,to damage, used substantively.] 
Damage, injury. 

250a Ord. Crystcn Men (W.de W. 3506) iv. xxi. 269 The 
maner of restytucyon ought to haue conformyte to the 
maner of the domager. 

Domain (dflmT'n), sb. Also 5 domnyne, 7 
-aino. [a. mod.F. domaine (1611 in Cotgr.), for 
earlier F. demaine, OF. demeine L. dom ini cum, 
in med.L. = ‘proprietns, quod ad dominum spectat’, 
subst use of dominions of or belonging to a lord, 
of the nature of private property, proper, own. 
See Dejiesne, which is another form of this word. 

OF. demeine , demeine, did # not come down from cl. L. 
dominium lordship, ownership^ property, for that could 
have given only an OF. dontein , dcmcin ; it is supposed 
that cl.L. dominicum passed in Rom. and OF. through the 
stages *domenio , domcnie , domeine , demeine : cf. canoni- 
cum, *canonio , canonic , canoine, chanoine. But, in the Inter- 
mediate stage, the form of the word naturally suggested its 
identity with cl. L. dominium, which consequently appears, 
beside the original dominicum , as the Latin equivalent in 
medkeval documents; the latter have also domanium formed 
on the vernacular. The o was in OF. regularly weakened to 
e, demeine, whence late AFr. & Eng. demesne', in domaine 
the ois restored after L.; in French, domaine is now (since 
c 3610) used in all senses ; but in Eng., demesne has been 
traditionally retained in the legal use, and in senses immedi- 
ately derived from it, though the two forms overlap.] 

+ 1 . = Demesne i. Also attrib. in domain lands. 
Obs. rare. 

c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. v. x. 386 Octaveus. .Jxri Deputys 
has slayne, And held b e kynryk in domayne. 1630 R. 
fohttson's Kiftgd. $ Commw. 158 The rights of the 
Domaine are these : Rents, Feifs, Payments at alienations. 
Ibid. That is Domaine, which belongeth to the Crowne. 2876 
Digby Real Prop. i. 24 This portion was called terra 
dominica,.terrac domiuicales, or domain lands. 

2 . Eminent domain : ultimate or supreme lord- 
ship ; the superiority or lordship of the sovereign - 
power over all the property in the state, in accord- 
ance with which it is entitled to appropriate by 
constitutional methods any part required for the 
public advantage, compensation being given to the 
owner. A term chiefly used in International Law, 
and in the Law of the United States of America. 

[3625 Grotius De Jure B. ct P. 1. in. _§ 6 Dominium 
eminens, quod civitas habet in cives et res civium, ad usum 
publicum.] 2850 Longf. Ladder St. Augustine vi, If we 
would gain In the bright fields of fair renown The right of 
eminent domain. 1894 Harvard Law Rev .. VIII. 237 
The name Eminent Domain comes from Grotius, and the 
subject is a prominent one with European writers on public 
law; but treatises on it do not exist outsidje of the United 
States. The- topic develops here because it is a branch of 
our system of Constitutional Law. The first treatise was 
by H. E. Mills of St, Louis in 1879. (See also Eminent 5.) 

b. Direct domain, domain of use , translation of the 
French law-phrases domaine direct the ownership or right 
of the lord, and domaine utile the right of use on the part 
of a lessee, as used in the law of Lower Canada.. 

. 3 . A heritable property ; estate or territory held 
in possession ; lands ; dominions ; = Demesne 3-5. 

1601 Holland Pliny xm. iti. (R.), These are in the nature 
of a domain and inheritance, and fall to the next heire 
in succession.- 1782 Priestley i Corrupt. Chr. lX. x. 258 


Royal domains were made over to ecclesiastics. 3796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. ^17991 III. 636 
’There are, in that Country [Russia], proprietors possessed 
of domains as extensive as Provinces. . 2872 Freeman 
Norm, Cony. (1876) IV. xvii. 35 She occupied half a hide of 
royal domain. 

b. transf. A district or region tinder rule, con- 
trol, or influence, or contained within certain limits ; 
realm ; sphere of activity, influence, or dominion. 

2727-46 Thomson Summer 859 Ocean trembles for his 
green domain. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Poor Relation , He 
was lord of his library, and seldom cared for looking out. 
beyond his domains. *852 H. Rogers Ess. I. yii. 407 
For even an infinitude ofatoms, infinite worlds in infinite 
space may be found domain enough. 

C. Used by Pinkerton for a subdivision of the 
Mineral 4 kingdom ’. 

3811 Pinkerton Peiral. 1 . 132 The intrites and glutenstes 
arc classed under Jhe several domains to which they belong. 
Ibid. I. In trod. Hi-iv. 

4 . fig. A sphere of thought or action ; field, pro- 
vince, scope of a department of knowledge, etc, 
3764 Goldsm. Trav . 97 Carried to excess in each domain, 
This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain. 3^99 Mackintosh 
Study Law Nat . Wks. 1846 1 . 381 Contracting, .the domain 
of brutal force and of arbitrary will. 1828 Carlyle Misc. 
(2872) I, Our Poet's gift in raising it into the domain of Art. 
2864 llowr.H Logic x. 343 An actual enlargement of the 
domain of Science. 1866 Argyll Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 53. 

b. Logic. The breadth, extension, circuit, or 
sphere of a notion. 

c. Math. 1 In the theory of Functions, the 
portion of the s-planc within ’a circle which just, 
does not include a singular point is called the 
domain of its centre f (H. T. Gerrans). 

2893 Forsyth The, Functions 55 If the whole of . the 
domain of b be not included in that of a. 

Hence fDomai - nt/, Obs. intr., to dominate. 

3589 Ive Portif. 36 It must lye wholy open toward the 
towne, that the towne maycommaund,and domaine ouer it. 

Domainal (dom^’nal), a. [f. Domain + al; 
united with the more historical word Domanial’ by 
the intermediate domainial . ] ^Domanial. 

2857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, ff Eng. II. 552 An antlent 
domainal palace. 1862 S. Lucas Sccularia 352 The domainal 
jurists of the eighteenth century. 

Domal (denial), a. [ad. med.L. domdl-is (Du 
Cange), f. dornits house : see Dome, etc.] 

L Astro!. Of or pei turning to a dome or ‘house’. 
37x6 Addison Drummer hi. i, Mars is now entering his 
first house, and will shortly appear in all his domal digni- 
ties. 1819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Did. Astro!., Domal 
dignity, when a planet is in its own house. 

2 . Of or pertaining to houses ; domestic. • *, 

1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil. 3 Templar and Domal 
Architecture. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal.’gQ/i Principles of 
sanitation— personal, municipal, domal, etc. 

Domanial (dpm<? I, nial), a. ' Also 9 domamial. 
[a.F .domanial (iGth c. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. med.L. 
domanidlis , f. domanium '. ] Of, pertaining, or re- 
lating to domain or to a particular domain. * 

18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages ii. 11. (1855) I. 208 The domanial 
estates of the crown. Ibid. 222 The extent of his domanial 
territory. 2842 W. Spalding Italy <$- It. 1 st. II. 220 Old 
privileges of the domanial towns, or, as we might call them, 
royal boroughs. 2855 *M. Bridges Pop. Mod. Hist. 405 
Re-assuming those rich domainial estates. 2862 Maine 
Anc. Law vii. (1870) 231 That, .transmutation.. substituted 
the feudal form of property for the domainial (or Roman) 
and the allodial (or German). 

Dom as, obs. form of Damask. 

Domb(e, obs. ff. Dumb, Doom. . 

1| Domba (d^mba). [ad. Cingalese dombei] A 
large Fast Indian ’and Malayan tree, Calophyllum 
Inophyllum , N. O. Clusiacex , the seeds of which 
yield a thick dark-green strong-scented oil ( domba 
oil), used medicinally and for burning. 

1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 2866 Treas. Bot. • 
D6mb6c, OE. form of Doombook. 

Domdaniel (d^mdre-niel). [a. F. domdanicl, 
app. f. Gr. Stupa Aavir}\, or L. domus Danielis , 


hall or house of Daniel. 

A fictitious name, introduced in the French ‘Continuation 
of the Arabian Nights’ by Dom Chaves and M. Cazotte 
2788-93, whence adopted by Southey in Thalaba, and so by 
Carlyle. It is not clear whether ‘Daniel* Is intended to 
refer to the Hebrew prophet, or to ‘a great Grecian sage* 
of that name who appears in the tale of 4 the Queen and the 
Serpents' in the Arabian Nights.'] 

. A fabled submarine hall where a magician or 
sorcerer met with his disciples ; placed by Cazotte 
‘under the sea near Tunis’, by Southey * under the 
roots of the ocean * ; used by Carlyle in the sense 
of ‘ infernal cave ‘ den of iniquity \ 

1802 Southey Thalaba xii. xxiv. The Domdaniel 
Through all its thundering vaults. 1809 RvRON^w^.xtoms 
2x3 Next see tremendous Thalaba come on .. Domdaniel s 
dread destroyer. 3845 Carlyle Cromwell 1 1871) 1 . 42 bpam 
was as a black Domdaniel. Ibid. 64 A grisly Law Pluto_. . 
kind of Infernal King, Chief Enchanter., in the Domdaniel 
of Attorneys.- Ibid. IV. 138 Hurled .. into the great Dom- 
daniel of Spanish Iniquity in the far West, x 888 Anr/H’. 
Rev. Oct. 408 At ease not in Zion only but in Domdaniel. > 

Dome (d^m), sb. Also 7 dosme, 8 doom. 
[In sense 1, app. directly ad. L. dom-us .house, 
home; in, other senses, a. F. dome (i5-i6th c. ; 
sometimes dosme > whence mod.F. dbme), ad. It. 
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dtiomo house, house of God, 1 chiefe Church or 
Cnthedrall Church in a citie’ (Florio), high cupola, 
dome (as a distinguishing feature of Italian 
cathedrals) L. domu-s house.] 

X. A house, a -home; a stately. building, a man- 
sion. Now only as a poetical or dignified appel- 
lation. 

1513 Douglas JEncis xiil. Prol. 93 Onto my dome [=in my 
dwelling], I saw 5011 neuir ayr. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(r^8o> 166 Dated at my Dome, or rather Mansion place in 
Lmcolneshire. 1656 Blount Gtossogr.,Domc .. a Town- 
House, Guild-Hall, a State-House, Meeting-house in a city, 
from that of Florence, which is so called. 1724 Swift 
Riddles vii. 51 Sad charnel-house ! a dismal dome, For 
which all mortals leave their home. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) I. 74/2 They built temples., and other 
'sacred domes. 3808 Scott Mann, vi. Introd. 121 Gladly as 
he we seek the dome, And as reluctant tum us home. 
fig. 38x2 Byron Ch. Har. n. vi, Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the Soul. 3818 Shellf.y 
Rev. Islam 11. xliii, Hoary crime would come Behind, and 
fraud rebuild religion's tottering dome. 

+ 2 . A cathedral church ; = Dom 2 . 05 s. 

2691 tr. Emilliattne's foum. Naples 71 The Ceremony 
..Celebrated. .at the Dome (so they call the Cathedral 
Churches in Italy). 3704 Addison lialy (1766) 46 Pope 
Lucius, who lies buried in the dome. 3707 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4382/3 There was a Jew Christen'd last Sunday in the 
Dome of this City [Berlin]. 1753 Hanway Trav . II. x. ill. 
35 There is also the dome, which is a cathedral church. 

3 . A rounded vault forming the roof of a building 
or chief part of it, and having a circular, elliptical, 
or polygonal base ; a cupola. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dome . . a flat round Loover, or 
open roof to a Steeple, Banqueting-house, &c. Somewhat 
resembling the bell of a great Watch. 3660 F, Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 314 The Kings Palace. .was built square, 
with a Dosme. 3712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5058/2 The Dome of 
the Cathedral was illuminated. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) II. 311 The roof of the Pantheon is a round doom, 
without pillars or windows. ^ 18x2-36 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. •$- Art II. 66 The whispering gallery in the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. 3879 Sir G. Scott Led. A rchit. 
II. 229, I defined a dome as the covering of a circular space 
produced by the revolution of an arch round its central 
vertical axis. 

b. The hemispherical roof of an astronomical 
observatory, made to revolve and open so as to direct 
the telescope towards any part of the heavens. 

'3B65 Chambers' Encycl. VII. 30/2 Since the year 1852, a 
time-bali has been dropped on the dome of the Observatory 
. ,at precisely one o'clock. 

4 . traits/. The vaulted roof of a cavern or natural 
hollow ; the concave vault of the sky ; a vaulted 
canopy ; a canopy of trees, etc. ; a bee-hive. 

3727 Swift Gulliver in. in. Whence the astronomers 
descend into a large dome . . called . . the astronomer’s cave. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn ^ 1182 The tender race, By 
thousands, tumble from their honeyed domes. X790-X81X 
Combe Devil on 2 Sticks in Eng. (18x7) VI. 59 In a., bed, 
with a dome to it. X797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii, The 
whole dome of the sky had an appearance of transparency*. 
2830 Tennyson Recoil. Arab. Nts. 42 Jmbower’d vaults of 
pillar’d palm, .the dome Of hollow boughs. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. ii. 18 Some bubbles, .had lifted the coating here and 
there into little rounded domes. 


b. The convex rounded summit of a mountain, 
a wave, etc. In U.S., frequently entering into the 
names of rounded mountain peaks. 

[1788 Sir W. Jones Tartars y. Wks. 1799 I. 52 A 
stupendous edifice, the beams and pillars of which are many 
ranges of lofty hills, and the dome, one prodigious mountain. J 
x85x Longf. Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, The billows, .upon their 
flowing dome . . poise her. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. x. 
(1858) 366 Tabor with its rounded dome. 1882 Worcester 
Exhib. Catal. iii. 58 Velvets . .‘studded' with polished 
domes. 2890 M. Townsend U. S. 238 Carter Dome, New 
Hampshire ; The Dome, State of New York. 

5 , Technical senses. 

a. Manuf. The cover of a reverberatory furnace, etc. 
1706 Phiixips (ed. Kersey), Dome .. among chymists, a 
kind of arched Cover for a Reverberatory Furnace. 1823 
Specif, yohusoiis Patent No. 4747. 2 The .. uppermost 
vessel . .must have a close dome or cover applied to it. 2854 
Ronalds & Richardson Chctn. Technol. (ed. 2) 1 . 227 The 
dome ought to be made as flat as possible consistent with 
durability, in order to reflect the heat down upon the coal, 
b- Cry si. (See quot.) 

1863-72 Watts Did. Cheat .. II. x Dome, a tenn used to 
designate a trimetric, monoclinic, or triclinic prism, whose 
faces and edges are parallel to one of the secondary axes. 
1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 326 The terrn dome 
is employed not in contradistinction to the term prism or ■ 
prismatid, but, like the latter term, conventionally and 
merely to distinguish these forms from one another. 

c. In Locomotive Engines , the raised conical part of the 
boiler, forming a steam-chamber, the steam-dome (Weale 
Did. Terms, 1849-50). In Railway Carriages, the raised 
roof, forming a space for ventilation and light (Knight 
Did. A fecit . , 18745. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 259/2The steam-dome and similar 
parts are double. . . . • 

d. Watchmaking. The back part of the inner case of 
a watch to which sometimes the works are attached. 

3884 F. J. Britten Watch Cf Clockm. 88 Used for attaching 
a watch movement to a dome case. 

6 . alt rib. and Comb., as dome-case, - cover , -face, 
-form, -head, -span, -spire, -theatre, -top, - vaulting ; 
dome-like , -shaped adjs. 

1797 College 6 Science trailed her pall Through the dome- 
theatre ana spacious hall. 2809 A. Henry Trav. 120 Its 
[the beaver's) house has an arched dome-like roof. 2819 
Pantologia. s.v. Dome, Dome- vaulting, .is lighter than any 
VOL. III. 


that can cover the same area. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 

Gl. 60 The dome-shaped roof. 1849750 WealfJ Diet. 
Terms , Dome Coz’er, in locomotive engines, the brass or 
copper cover which encloses the dome, to prevent the 
radiation of heat. 2863-72 Watts Diet. Cltem. 1 1 . 147 When 
trimrtric crystals are bounded only by prismatic and dome- 
faces. 1895 Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 328 Dome- 
forms with the generat symbol (ok I)- 
Hence Domeless a., not having a dome. 

2870 Athenxum 20 Aug. 232/3 In that domeless Dom- 
kirene of Cologne. 

Dome, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To cover with or as with a dome. 

2876 Whitney Sights Cf Ins. xxv. 248 An enlarged 
chamber, almost domed in by the deep scooped over- 
leaning wall. 2885 Tennyson 'Early Spring i, [He] domes 
the red-plow’d hills With loving blue. 2894 Baring- 
Gould Deserts S. France II. xix. 88 To the Romans there 
was no necessity for doming over quadrangular spaces. 

2 . To make dome-shaped. 

1879 Cassells Tcchn. Educ. IV. 299/j And brings down 
upon them a polished globular punch, which domes them 
tip. 2894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 293 The roof had 
been raised and domed. 

3 . inir. To rise or swell as a dome. 

1887 Argosy Jan. 32 The cathedral towered, or rather 
domed, above the ramparts. 1894 Doyle S, Holmes 261 
His forehead domes out in a white curve. 

Dome, obs. form of Doom, Doum. 

Domed (dp^md), a. [f. Dome sb. or v. + -ed.] 

1 . Dome-shaped, made dome-like ; vaulted. 

1775 in Lett, xst Earl Malmesbury (1870) I. 287 The 
ceiling is domed, and beautifully painted . 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man II. jcv. 164 They build a domed nest, which is a 
great anomaly jn so large a bird. 1872 C. King Mount ant. 
Sierra Nev. vii. 137 These domed mountains. 2879 Blaefciv. 
Mag. Aug. 252 The dark Nubians.. have domed foreheads. 

2 . Roofed with or possessing a dome or domes. 

2855 Browning Love among Ruins ii. The domed and 

daring palace. 3863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. vi, He. .looked 
down on the domed and towered city. 2879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archil. II. 7 The introduction into France of the 
domed architecture by a colony of Greeks. 

Domel, variant of Dumble. 

Domelet (d< 5 *-inlet). [f. Dome sb. + -let.] A 
miniature dome. 

2883 R. F. Burton & Cameron Gold Coast for Gold I. i. 
19 The Estrella, whose dome and domelets, built to mimic 
St. Peter’s, look only like hen and chickens. 1892 Athenxum 
2 July 38/2 A very low dome, or domelet. 

Doment (dri'raent). dial, and vulgar, [f. Do 
v. + -ment.] A performance, ‘to-do*: see Do sbX 

2828 Craven Dialed, Dooment, deed, action, contest. 
1832 Lincoln Herald 15 July 4/3 At the great Do, or 
Doment .. in honor of the Whig Ministry. 3889 N. W. 
Line. Gloss, s.v., Ther’ll be a fine doment when yung— - 
cums at aage. Thaay kicked up no end on a doment. 

+ Domes-booke. Obs.** Domesday Book. 

26x0 Holland Camdetis Brit. I. 234 In Edward the 
Confessors time (as we read in Domes-booke of England) it 
paied tribute. 

Domesday (d<?u*mzd£i, dri’mzd^). [f. dimes 
genitive of dim Doom + Day.] A Middle English j 
spelling of Doomsday, day of judgement, now com- 
monly used as a historical term, in the following : 

Domesday Booh , colloquially Domesday: the 
name applied, from the 12th c., to the record 
of the Great Inquisition or Survey of the lands of 
England, their extent, value, ownership, and liabi- 
lities, made by order of William the Conqueror in 
1086. Extended to abstracts based upon that 
record, such as the Exon Domesday. 

[The name appears to have been derived directly from 
Domesday the Day of the Last Judgement, and Domesday 
Book the Book by which all men would be judged. It 
originated as a popular appellation (see Dial, de Scacc.), 
given to the Book as being a final and conclusive authority 
on all matters on which it had to be referred to.] 

1178 Dial, de Scaccario 1. xvi. Hie liber ab indigenis 
Domesdei nuncupatur, id est, dies judicii per metaphoram : 
sicut enim district! xft'ternbilis examinis ilfius novissimi 
sententia nulla tergiversationis arte valet eludi : sic . . sen- 
tentia ejus [fibril infatuari non potest vel impune declinari. 
Ob hoc nos eundem librum judiclarium nominavimus. 2485 
Nottingham Rec. 11 . 350 Libro de Domesday. <2x492 
J. Ross Hist. Reg. Angl. (17x6) 109 Redacta est dicta 
descriptio in unum volumen. .Nomen libri est Domesday. 
2494 Fabvan Citron, vi. cxcvii. 202 An olde boke sometyme 
in y* Guyldehall of London named Domys daye. 2570-6 
Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 104 The booke of the 
general! survey of the Realme, which William the Con- 
querour caused to bee made .. and to be called Domesday, 
bicause (as Mathew Parise saith) it spared no man, but 
iudged all men indifferently, as the Lord in that great 
day will do. 1592 — Archeion (1635) 24 The Record of 
which Survey was then called Doomes-day . Book. 26x4 
Selden Titles Hon. 232 In that which we now call 
Domesday, made and collected under William I. 2656 
Blount Glossogr., Doovis-day-book . .wherein all the ancient 
Demean Lands in this Nation are registred; It is so 
called, because upon any difference, the parties received 
their doom. 1701 De Toe True-born Eng. 13 Doomsday 
Book his Tyranny records. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 

49 The compiling of the great survey called domesday-book. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 52 Down 
goes the flying word on the tablets, and is indelible as 
Doomsday Book. 1876 . Freeman Norm. Conq. V. 476 
Domesday still sets before us a most minute scale of classes. 

b. Transferred to other like documents of 
standard authority, such as the Domesday of St. 
PattVs , the record of a survey of the capitular 
estates in 1181 ; alsoyf^. and allusively. | 


174* Young Nt. Th. 11. 27X AU-rapacious Usurers conceal 
Their Doomsday-book from all-consuming heirs. 2749 
Fielding Tom fanes ix. i, The vast authentic doomsday- 
.book of nature. 2862*5 Stanley few. Ch. xii. 259 Which 
has made the latter half of the Book of 'Joshua ..the 
Domesday Book of the Conquest of Palestine. 2865 Havy 
Docky. Expense Acc. {Blue Book 1. 465) Previous to the 
year 2858-59^ the expense accounts of ships and services 
were transmitted annually from the Dockyards to the 
Surveyor of the Navy, .for recording in the/ Abstracts of 
Progress' or ‘Doomsday Book’ the expenditure incurred 
on account of each ship. 3869 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1875) 
III. 300 A Domesday of the conquerors was. .drawn up in 
the ducal hall at Lillebonne, a forerunner of the great 
Domesday of the conquered. 

Domestic (dome-stilc), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
-ique, ick(e. [ad. L. domestic- 71s, f. damns house: 
see Dome. In early form and use, immediately 
through F. domestique (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
A. adj. 

fl. Having the character or position of the in- 
mate of a house ; housed. To be domestic with 
{of) : to be of the honsehold of, at home with. Obs. 

2522 Bradshaw's St. Werburge 2nd Ballad to Author 21 
(1887) 202 Preserue his soule, and make hym domestique 
Within the- heuyns. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 11. 67, I being 
domestick with him the selfe same time. Ibid. vm. 358 
[He] had turned Turke . . With whom I found Domesticke, 
some fiftecne circumsised English Runagates. 1682 Colvil 
Whigs Sufplic. (1695) 27 Mercury, .hath no dwelling of his 
own, But is Domestic of the Sun. 

'fb. Intimate, familiar, ‘at home*. Obs. 

# <226x2 Donne Bta^avarov (1644) 42 The knowledge therof 
is _so domestique, so neare, so^ inward to us, that our con- 
science cannot slumber in it, nor dissemble it. 2647 
Clarendon Hist. Rcb. ir. § 83 He . . was . . domestick with 
all, and not suspected by either of the . . factions. 2748 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. clxiv. 200 Domestic in the 
best company and the best families. 1750 Ibid. (1774) III. 
252 An English minister shall have resided seven years at a 
court, .without being intimate or domestic in any one house. 
2 . Of or belonging to the home, house, or house- 
hold; pertaining to one’s place of residence or 
family affairs ; household, home, ‘ family \ 

1622 Siiaks. Cymb. ut. i. 6s Caesar, that hath moe Kings 
his Seruants, then Thy selfe Domesticke Officers. 163* 
Lithgow Trav. iv. 363 Domesticke pastimes, as Chesse, 
Cards, Dice, and Tables. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 12 
Of Domestick Spiders there are two sorts. 1681 Temple 
Memoirs in. Wks. 1731 I. 345, I was resolv’d to pass the 
rest of my Life in my own Domestick, without troubling 
my self further about any publick Affairs. 2764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 434 Domestic joy. 2830 D’Israeli C/tas. I, III. vi. 
no Charles .. loved tne^privacy of domestic fife. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge vii, Her single domestic servant. 
f b. fig. Belonging to what concerns oneself. 

2707 Norris Treat. Humility vii. 3x5 Domestic ignorance, 
the ignorance of our selves, and of what passes within our 
own breast. 


3 . Of or pertaining to one’s own country or 
nation ; not foreign, internal, inland, ‘ home *. 

* 54 S Jove Exp. Dan. vii. (R.), Lo here maye ye see this 
beast to be no stranger, .he sitteth in the temple of God, he 
is therefore a domestyc enimye. 2549 Contpl. Scot. Prol. 
x6, I hef vsit domestic scottis langage, maist intelligibi! for 
the vlgare pepil. 1665 Manley Groiius ’ Lmv-C. Warrcs 
859/rbnt the contentions growing among Priests should be 
decided by Domestique judges, and not at Rome. 27x0 
W. Wood Sum. Trade 7 A great Part of our Domestick 
Trade depends upon our Foreign Commerce. 2849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 265 The whole domestic and foreign policy 
of the English government. 

b. Indigenous ; made at home or in the country 
itself; native, home-grown, home-made. 

x66oSharrock Vegetables 42 [It] makes the like impression 
upon its domestique plants. 2713 Berkeley Guardian 
No. 49 p 8 They [glassesl are domestic, and cheaper than 
foreign toys. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 77 Domestic 
woollens and flannels. 


4 . Of animals : Living under the care of man, in 
or near his habitations ; tame, not wild. 

2620 Venner Via Recta iii. 65 Domesticke or tame Ducks. 
2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Eromena 181 No. small delight 
. . to see so timorous a creature growne so domesticke. 2856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 635 Tamed and grown 
domestic like a barn-door fowl. 1859 Darwin Ortg. SPec.X. 
(1873) 14 The origin of most of our domestic animals will 
probably for ever remain vague. 

+ b. Of men: Having settled abodes; not 
nomad or wild. Obs. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 291 Moores, Jews, domesticke 
Arabians. 

6. Attached to home ; devoted to home life or 
duties ; domesticated. 

2658 Davenant Play-House to be Let tv. Dram. Wks. 
1873 IV. 85 Kings, who move Within a lowly sphere of 
private love, Are too domestic for a throne. 2752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 153 P 5 To me, whom he found studious and 
domestick. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm . (ed. a) III, *x. 
329 It is praiseworthy and right to be domestic. 

f 1 .’ A "member of a household ; one who dwells 
in the same house with another ; an inmate ; a 
member of the family (including children and rela- 
tives). (tit. and fs - 1 Obs. 

Tonstall Serm. Palm Sund.tf 8=3) S 6 Nowc ye 1* 
notguestes and vote®, bn. ye be c.t.sens and domesukes 
of afmyghty god. 1656 Finett For. Amins;. 62 From that 
time he had bis accesses.. to bis Majest.es presence as 
. Domes tiqite without Ceremony, n 1716 South Serm.U. 
xliii. (R) A servant dwells.. as a kmd of foreigner under 
the same roof; a domestick, and yet a stranger too. 1737 

SS 
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Whiston Josephus’ Antiq. xvi. vii. g 4 Often did he lament 
the wickedness of his domestics. 

■ 2 . A household servant or attendant. 

161$ Skaks. Hen; VIII \ 11. iv, 114 Where Powrcsnrc your 
Retainers, and your words (Domestickesto you) serue your 
will. 1627 Lisandcr Cal, vi. 103 Besides the domestics 
he 6ent for some of his tenants. 1711 Addison Sped, 
No. 106 r 2 His Domesticks are all in Years, and grown 
old with their Master. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. 
(i 574 ) II. 228 At a month’s notice like a common domestic. 
1848 Maurice Lord’s Prayer (1861) 66 The relationship 
between the master of a household and his domestics, 
f b. A domestic animal. Obs. rare. 

*7x9 De Foe Crusoe 1. viii, My Pol .. began now to be a 
mere domestic. 174* J. Hildrop Misc. Whs. (1754) I. 215 
Continue, therefore, your wonted Care .. for your innocent 
Domestics. Ibid, 160. 

+ 3 . An inhabitant of the same country ; a native, 
fellow-countryman. Obs. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt N. T. 11. vi. Good Centurion, 
If he were a foreigner for birth, yet he was a domestic in heart. 
1675 Phil. Trans.'X. 254 Supplies, .afforded me bothby our 
eminent Domesticks within his Majesties Dominions: and 
also by Forrainers. 1682 Bunvan Holy War 313 Notable 
service against the Domesticks. 

fb. An indigenous plant. Obs. 

1672 Grew A tint. Plants , Idea Philos. Hist . g 8 All 
Exoticks, .may probably be reduced to some such Do* 
mesticks, unto which they may bear the best Resemblance. 

4 . //. Articles of home produce or manufacture ; 
csp., in U.S., home-made cotton cloths, bleached or 
unbleached, for common use. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Lazo -Merck. 2 When mankind was 
propagated into an infinite number, and the domestiques 
or neere hand commodities were not sufficient for tneir 
sustenance in some countries, and in other countries were 
ouer aboundant. 1846 Worcester, Domestic., a sort of 
American cotton cloth.. 1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Pam. 26 
That large class of fabrics known in the trade as * domestics 
of which shirting and sheeting form a large part. 

5 . * A carriage for general use * (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 1858). 

Hence Dome-sticism, devotion to home life; 
Dome'sticnoss, domesticity. 

1643 W. Greenhill Axe at Root A iij b, It’s domestick- 
nes of spirit. a 1784 R. Bag?, Barham Dozons II. 344 Our 
happy domesticism has undergone no change. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 509 The ignorant domesticism which was the 
only recognised virtue of her sex. 

Domesticable, a. [f. med.L. domestica-re 
to Domesticate + -ble.] Capable of being dome- 
sticated or tamed. 

1806 W. Taylor in Ami. Rev. IV. 35 The elephant and 
the hippopotamus . . both appear domesticable. 1883 F. 
Galton Inq. Hum. Faculty 24s All domesticable animals 
of any note have long fallen under the yoke of man. 

t Domestical (dome-stikal), a. and sb. Obs. 
or arch. [f. L. domestic-us Domestic? + ~al. 
(Much used in 1 6-1 7th c.)] 

A. adj. 1 . = Domestic a. 2. • 

1459 Sir J. Fastolf Will in Paston Lett. I. 457 My right 
trusty chapeleyn and servaunt domysticall. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. ni. vi, In their domesttcall celebration of the 
passeouer. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 226 Domestical 
utensils, as baskets, bags. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Hist. 
1. xxii. § 1 Raising him up domestical troubles. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits , Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 96 A massive 
system, .at once domestical and stately, 
b. = Domestic a. 2 b. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xii. 62 Inward and domestlcall, in 
that it proceedeth from a natural power. __ 2605 Timme 
Quersit. 1. ii. 48 The domesticall enemies which are within 
mans body. 

2. « Domestic a. 3 , 3 b. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 11. vi. (1883) 60 We lacke nat of this 
vertue domistical! examples, I meane of our owne kynges of 
Englande. 1570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 313 The 
domesticall and foreigne affaires of the Realme. x6xo 
Guilum Heraldry m. x. (1660I 149 Some [Plants] are 
fbrrein, and some Domesticall. 1655 Fuller Ch- Hist. vn. 
i. § 21 Domestical dissentions of his own Subjects. 

3 . = Domestic a. 4. 

1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples {1579) 77 Domesticall or yard 
foules. 1634 T. Johnson Parry's Chirurg. 11. (1678) 44 The 
Camel is a very domestical and gentle Beast. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 208 Animals.. that are domestical, 
and not for food, as Cats and Dogs. 

b. Of plants : Cultivated, not wild. 

*578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xviii. 473 The Domesticall, or 
husbandly beanes, do growe in feeldes and gardens. Ibid. 
xxii. 479 The domestical or tame Ciches. 

4 . Familiar, homely. 

1563 WinJet Agst. Hxreseis 1. xxviii. Wks. 1B90.II. 60 
Gif we sal begin to mixt..vncouth and strange thingis with 
domestical materis. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 52 In our 
domesticall phrase. 1637 Heywood Dial. iv. Wks. 1874 
VI. 156 O Jupiter. .That art domesticall and hospitable. 

B. sb. A member of the household ; a household 
servant; «= Domestic sb. 1, 2. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 110 Hee 
tooke deliberation of bis domesticalls and generalise all his 
princes. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Eph. ii. 19 You are citizens of 
the sainctes, and the domesticals of God. 1639 T. Brugis 
tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 228 This youth was one of Fursees 
domesticals. 

Hence Domestica’lity, domestic quality. 

1819 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXVIII. 225 His 
very reflections have a domesticality of character. 

Dome'sticaUy, adv. [f. Domestical a. + 
-ly In a domestic manner ; in, or in reference 
to, the house, home, or family ; with regard to 
domestic or home affairs ; familiarly. 


1576 Newton Lonnie's Complex. (1633) 80 To change 
that Order of life, which by long use and domestically hec 
hath frequented, a 1667 Cowley Verses <5- Ess., Agric. 
(1669) 104 Augustus had desir’d Mecamas to persuade him 
(Horace] to come and live domestically, and at the same 
Table with him. 1791-1823 D’Israkli Cur. Lit., Introd. 
Tea, Coffee, etc.. Probably, tea was not in general use 
domestically so late as in 1687. 1792 Burke Corr. IV. 21 
All is well with us, and so far as concerns us. directly and 
domestically. 1885 Westmhi. Gaz. 2 Ian. 8/2 Gratified to 
see the Queen’s youngest daughter settled domestically. 

t Domcsticant, a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. 
domestieant-cm , pr. pplc. of domcsticarc : see next.] 
Making its home ; dwelling, residing. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sf. Relig. 71 The power .. was vir- 
tually residing and domcsticant in the plurality of his 
Assessors. 

Domesticate (domerstikrit), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. domestiedre to dwell in a house, to 
accustom (Du Cange), f. domcstic-us Domestic : 
cf. F. domesliqner (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . iratts. To make, or settle as, a member of a 
household; to cause to be at home; to naturalize. 

<11639 [see Domesticated]. <1x773 Chesterf. (Mason), 
Domesticate yourself there, while you stay at Naples. 1862 
Goulrurn Educ. World in Replies Ess. Rev. 9 It domesti- 
cated many of them in different parts of the heathen world. 
1878 Gladstone Prim . Homer vii. 97 An element in the 
Greek nation originally foreign, but now domesticated.- 
b. irons/, and fig. To make to be or to feel ‘ at 
home * ; to familiarize. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 150, I now 
require this of all pictures, that they domesticate me, not 
that they dazzle me. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. v. 179 
The mental faculties of one people arc domesticated, as it 
were, into the ways of thought of another. 

2 . To make domestic; to attach to home and its 
duties. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1E83 VIII. 437 A circum- 
stance which generally lowers the spirit of the ladies, and 
domesticates them. 1863 Miss Power Arab. Days <5* N. 
130 [They] easily become domesticated (as lady-companions 
and housekeepers now describe themselves in advertise- 
ments to be). 1895 J Vest m. Gqz. 25 July 2/3 The efforts 
which are being made to domesticate the teaching. 

3 . To accustom (an animal) to’ live under the 
care and near the habitations of man ; to tame or 
bring under control ; irons/, to civilize. 

1641 Earl Monm. tr. Biondts Hist. Civ. IVatres 1. iv-v. 
145 Ireland, where the wisedome and valour of the Duke of 
Yorke had domesticated a savage people. 1805 Luccock 
Hat. Wool 29 The first flock, which is minutely described .. 
was perfectly domesticated. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1873) 
14 There is hardly a tribe so barbatous, as not to have 
domesticated at least the dog. 

+ 4 . intr. (for reft.) To live familiarly or at 
home {with) ; to take up one’s abode. Obs. 

1767 H. Brooke Fool of Qttal. (1859) h 3°5* I would 
rather . . see her married to some honest and tender-hearted 
man, whose love might induce him to domesticate with her. 
1796 Coleridge ( title 0/ poem) To a young friend, on his 
proposing to domesticate with the author. 1812 Shelley 
in Dowden Life (1887) I. 230, 1 shall try to domesticate in 
some antique feudal castle. 

Domesticated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed L] 
Made domestic or familiar ; tamed, naturalized. 

a 1639^ Wotton in Rcliq. Wot ton. 366 (T.) Being now 
familiarized and domesticated evils. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xvi. (1827) 497/1 The sheep in the domesticated state. 
1838 Dickens Mem. Grimaldi xi. He had always been a 
domesticated man, delighting, .in the society of his relations 
and friends. 1863 Lyell A ntiq. Man 14 There are., no 
signs of any domesticated animals except the dog. 

Domestication (dtfmejstik^’jan). [n. of ac- 
tion from Domesticate: see -ation: so in F.] 
The action of domesticating, or the condition of 
being domesticated. 

1774 Kasies Sk. Hist. Man II.. 13 . (Jod.) The same 
discipline obtains even after domestication. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 150 Animals that readily enter into 
domestication. . 18 66 Geo. Eliot F. Holt III. xliv. 192 
Her domestication with this family. 

Dome 'Stic ative, a. rare . [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. domestiedre + -ive.] Tending to domesti- 
cate, productive of domestication. 

In recent Diets. 

Dome ; sticator. [agent-n. in L. form . from 
med.L. domestiedre to Domesticate.] One who 
domesticates ; a tamer. 

1872 Bagehot Physics <$• Pol. (1876) 51 Man . . was obliged 
to be his own domesticator. T894-5 Q. Rev. Current Hist. 
IV. 700 The domesticator of animals. 

Domesticity (dJumestrsiti). . [f. Domestic a. 

+ -ity : cf. F. domesticity (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . The quality or state of being domestic, do- 
mestic character; home or family life ; devotion to 
home; homeliness. 

1721 Bailey, Domesticity, the being a servant. 1726 
Ayliffe Parcrgon (L.), Great familiarity is included under 
the notion of friendship and domesticity, as living together 
in the same house, and the like. 1827 Southey Lett. (1856) 
IV. 49 You would infer. .that there is more domesticity, .in 
Holland, than in any other country. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II. iii. 74 A masculine woman, 
with no talent for domesticity. 

b. The quality of being a domestic animal. - 
1830 Lyell Princ . Geol. (1875) II. in. xxxvi. 314 Domes- 
ticity eliminates the tendency. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. 
Man 37 The most marked sign of domesticity in our 
European goats. 


2 . pi. Domestic affairs or arrangements. 

1824 C. J. Mathews in Four C. Eng. Lett. 550 Since you 
are determined to be made acquainted with our domesticities. 
1843 J.’ .Marti neau 67; r. Life (1867) 165 That shelters itself 
amid the domesticities of life. 

Domesticize (tlcme-stissiz), v. [f. Dosikstio 
+ -izk.1 trans. = Domesticate. 

X656 Earl Monm .Advt.fr. Parnass.62 Fair treatment 
doth domestichize even savage beasts. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. xxix. 286 That most pleasant, salutiierous, and 
domcsticising beverage [tea]. 1890 Uttiv. Rezu Jan. 13. If 
.. electric power as a motive force admit of being domesti- 
cized, and so bring back the system of cottage labour. 

t Dome'sticly, adv. Obs. [f. Domestic a. + 
-ly*.] = Domestically. 

1632 LiTHCdw Trav, vin. 350 Sent backe to the Governour 
with whom I was domestickly reserved. 1755 Chesterf. 
World No. 151 She is.. so domesticly tame. 

Domett (d^rmut). [perh. from a proper name.] 
A kind of textile fabric : see quots. 

1835 Booth Anal. Diet. Eng. 182 A kind of plain cloth, 
of which the warp is cotton and the weft woollen, is called 
Domett, or Cotton-flannel. 1882 Beck Draper's Diet 
Domett , a loosely-woven description of flannel, with cotton 
warp and woollen weft, generally employed for shrouds, and 
sometimes in the place of wadding by dressmakers. 

Domeykite (dAm^kaiD. Min. [Named 1845, 
after Domcyko, a Chilian chemist and mineralo- 
gist.] A native arsenide of copper of a greyish 
or tin-white metallic appearance. 

1850 Dana Min. 513 Arseniuret of copper.. corresponds 
with domeykite. 

Domic \d^ u ‘niik), a. [f. Dome sb. + -ic.] = 
next. 

1823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 153 Large roofs, con- 
structed of a domic form. 

Domical (dJ u *mikal), a. [f. Dome (or its ety- 
mon) 4 -1C + -AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or like a dome ; vaulted. 

_ 1846 Worcester cites Loudon. _ 1840 Freeman A rchit. 1, 1. 
i. 39 The curved shape, .from which the domical appearance 
results. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. App. ii, The ap- 
parently domical form of the sky. 1871 — Tors C lav. vi. 
June 12 A white blouse, .and a domical felt hat. 

2 . Characterized by domes or dome-like structure. 

Domical church, one of which the characteristic feature 

is a dome or series of domes. 

x86i^ Sat. Rev. XI. 580/1 The wonderful domical cathedral 
of Perigueux. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. A rchit . 1 . 76 In the 
celebrated domical churches of Perigord and Angoumois. 

Hence Do'micaUy adv., in the manner or form 
of a dome. • In recent Diets. 

f Domice'llary, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L .domi- 
cclldris, - cilldris (Du Cange).] - Domiciliak. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Canon , Domicellary Canons 
were young Canons, who, not being in orders, had no right 
in any particular chapters. 

f Domieelle. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L .domicella, 
also domnicella , dim. of domina; see Damsel.] 

A young lady, a damsel. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (1858) 263 Sche broute oute of 
Frauns xii. chares ful of ladies and domicelles. 

Domicile (dp-misil, -sail), sb. Also 6-7 -cill(e, 
7-9 -oil. [a. F. domicile (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. domicili'um habitation, dwelling, 
deriv. of damns house.] 

1 . A place of residence or ordinary habitation ; 
a dwelling-place, abode ; a house or home. Also 
transf. the dwelling-place of an animal, and fig. 

cj^tj Caxton Jason 36 Thalyaunce jof my frende and of 
my domycille. 1549 Compl. Scot. Epist. 7 Fureous mars) 
that hes violently ocupeit the domicillis of tranquil pace. 
*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucf's BA\ Physiche 55 Take .. the 
whytest snayles, with their domicills. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, it. iii. § 4 That part of ’ learning which answereth 
to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the understanding ; 
which is_ that of the memory. X794 Sir W. Jones Ord. 
Menu vi. 43 Let him have no culinary fire, no domicil. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos . (1867) I. 188 That a Tub could 
suffice for a domicile we may guess from Aristophanes. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus lx iii. 53 To be with the snows, the wild 
beasts, in a wintery domicile. 

2 . Law. The place where one has his home or 
permanent residence, to which, if absent, he has the 
intention of reluming. 

1766-80 Ld. Mansfield in Burrows Settlement Cases 
No. 134. 421 (Jod.) The master’s place of abode, his domicil, 
can never be ’supposed to be at Scarborough. .x86i_\V. 
Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v., Where a company has a domicile 
in more than one country, the proceedings in bankruptcy in 
any one of the domiciles of the company comprehend the 
whole personal estate of the entire concern. 1875 Poste 
Gains 111. (ed. 2) 336 Domicil is the place which a man has 
voluntarily chosen for his permanent residence. Jig. . 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. v. 200 [The] first domicile 
[of the new Italian language] was the court of Frederick II. 
t>. The fact of being resident ; residence. 

1835 Tomlins Law Did. (ed. Granger) s.v. (L.), ( The resi- 
dence of a party for forty days constitutes a domicile asto 
jurisdiction in Scotland. 1862 Lond. Rev. 3 ° Aug. 1 00 I hc 
American domicile does not take away the power which the 
State to which the foreigner belongs possesses of interfering 
for his protection. 1863 Lyf.ll A ntiq. Man 2 A place not 
only of domicile, but of sepulture. , 

^ 3 . Comm. The place at which a bill ot exchange 
is made payable. 

1892 J. Adam Comm. Corr. 26 The bank or other place 
where a bill is made payable. . is called the domicile of the 
bill, which is said to be domiciled there. 
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Domicile (see prec.), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To establish in a domicile or fixed 
residence ; to settle in a home. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Domicile, The county In 
which he was domiciled at the time of his death. 1822 J. 
Jekyll Let. 31 Dec. in Cop-. (1894) 132 The Hollands were 
domiciled in Burlington Street. 1862 Load. Rev. 30 Aug, 
180 Aliens who are domiciled in America without having 
become citizens in the fullest sense, 
b. transf. and fig. 

a 1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 387 Souls wherein dull 
Time Could domicile decay or house Decrepitude. 1874 
Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece tx. 278 Medicine had been long 
domiciled at Athens. 

2. Comm. To make (a bill of exchange, etc.) 
payable at a certain place. 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 18 He should write on it 
with his acceptance, the address where it will be honoured; 
such bills are termed domiciled. 1884 Bithell Counting- 
ho. Did,, S.V., All the Brazilian loans are said to be domi- 
ciled at Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons. 

3. intr. (for rejli). To have one’s home, dwell. 

1831 Fraser's b Tag. V. 2 She domiciles far down in pebbled 

well. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 166 God forbid 
that the white ants should ever domicile here. 

Hence Do’miciled^//. a., Do'^niciling 1 vbl.sb. ; 
also Do-micilement, the act of domiciling or fact 
of being domiciled. 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. vii. 228 Each was 
a domiciled stranger. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , Domi- 
ciled BUI, a bill not made payable at the residence or place 
of business of the acceptor, but directed for payment by the 
acceptor at the time of his acceptance. 1885 Clodd Myths 
fy Dr. r. iv. 71 After the domiciling of the stories. x888 
Charity Organiz. Rev. Apr. 141 Laws of Aethelstan on the 
domicilement of lordless men. 

+ Domicrliar, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
type *domiciliar-is (see next and -ar).] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to one’s domicile. 

1655 tr. Dc Parc's Fraticwn ym. 27 To be brought before 

my Iudge natural, and domiciliar, as in an Action purely 
personal. 

B. sb. Short for domiciliar canon, a canon of a 
minor order having no voice in a chapter, [cf. 
med.L. domicilldris canonicus , junior canonicuscui 
necdum est jus Capituli * (Du Cange).] 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. i, The dean of Strasburg, 
the prebendaries, the capitulars and domiciliars. .all wished 
they had followed the nuns of Saint Ursula’s example. 

Domiciliary (dpmisHiari), a. (sb.) [ad. L. 
type *domiciliari-us, (. domicilium : cf. corresp. F. 
domiciliaire ( 16 th. c.).] 

1. Pertaining to, relating to, or connected with a 
domicile or residence. 

Domiciliary visit, a visit to a private dwelling, by official 
persons, in order to search or inspect it. 

1790 Hel. M. Williams Lett. France (1795) I. vii. 174 
(Joa.) Those domiciliary visits, which were so often repeated. 
1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 495 Domiciliary 
visits were attempted by the police. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. iii. 287 The tax . . could be levied only by means of 
domiciliary visits. 1885 L'pool Merc. 14 Aug. 5/3 To revolu- 
tionise the social and domiciliary condition of the labourers. 

2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the general integu- 
ment or structure occupied in common by infusoria 
or other animals of low organization. 

In recent Diets. 

B. sb. One belonging to a domicile ; a domestic. 
1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India ( 1854) 166 The two 
wings., are allotted to the residence of professors, pupils, 
and domiciliaries. 

Domiciliate (dpmisi’lqejt), v. [f. L. domi- 
cil i-um, prob, after F. domicilier\ cf. -ate 3 6 .] 

1. traits. To establish in a domicile, home, or 
place of residence ; to domicile. Also ./?£■. 

1778 Burke Carr. (1844) II.. 2.44 The very good-natured .. 
letter . . in a manner, domiciliated me already under the 
friendly roof you invited me to. 1808 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. IV. 130 Subjects of France, .domiciliated in Portugal. 
1854 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 190 His purpose 
was to domiciliate himself in this beautiful scenery. ’ 
b. intr. (for refi.) 

1815 J. Wilson in AVwrC. Eng. Lett. 466 We domiciliated 
with many (folks in the Highlands], 1823 Lamb Lett. 
(x888) II. 8x Just as I had learned to domiciliate there, 
I must come back to find a home which is no home. 

2 . trans. = Domicile v. 2 . . 

iff 79 Escorr Ragland I. zoo A foreign country in need of 
a loan always tries to domiciliate it in London. 

f 3. To accustom to a house or permanent dwell- 
ing-place ; to domesticate (animals). Obs. rare. 

17 82 Town all Study of Antig. 61 (T.) The propagation 
. . of the domiciliated animals. x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 
I. 76 Who had domiciliated the birds of the air. Ibid. 339 
A primitive domiciliated people dwelling in hamlets. 

Hence Domicrliated ppl. a. 

178* [see sense 3]- 1819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Diet. Astro!., 
Domiciliated, a planet is so called when in its house. 1849 
Grote Greece 11. lxi. (1862) V. 310N0W began that incessant 
marauding of domiciliated enemies. 

Do-micilia’tion. [f. prec. vb. : see -ation.J 

1. The action of domiciliating, or condition of 
being domiciliated ; settlement in a home. 

x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 162 As the Loire is ap- 
proached, domiciliation thickens over the country. 1851 
Tail's Mag. XVIII. 634 During my domiciliation among 
them, I was received, -as one of the family. 1859 Mozley 
Ess., Indian Conversion (1878) II. 348 This domiciliation of 
modem science and the useful arts in India. 


+ 2. = Domestication. Obs. rare. 

*775 Romans Hist. Florida 174 If instead of wantonly 
destroying this excellent beast [buffalo] .. we were to en- 
deavour its domiciliation. 

Domiculture (dp-mikzdtiuj). rare. [f. L. 
dom-us house, after agriculture .] ‘ That which 

relates to household affairs; the art of house- 
keeping, cookery, etc. ; domestic economy \ 

i860 Worcester cites R. Park. 

t Do’iuify, v. Astrol. Obs . [a. F. domijier 
(1558 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. medJL. domifiedre to 
build houses ( 13 th c. in Du Cange), f. domus 
house : see -fy.] trans. To divide (the heavens) 
into twelve equal parts or ‘houses* by means of 
great circles; to locate (the planets) in their re- 
spective ‘ houses’. Hence Domifying vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. ; also Domifica*tion [so in Fr.]. 

CT430 Lydg. Rochas (1554) 222, I can., in the starres 
| search out no difference By domifying, nor calculation. 1509 
! Hawes Past. Pleas. 40 Of the vi. pianettes he knewe so 
perfytly The operacions, how they were domified. • 1603 
[ Florio Montaigne n. xii. (1632) 315 Jugling tricks, en- 
chantments .. prognostications, domifications. 1690 Ley- 
bourn Curs. Math. 390 Alcabitius would have the xii 
1 Houses of Heaven to be divided by Domifying Circles, or 
Circles of Position drawn from the Poles of the World 
i through every 30th deg. of the Equator. 1727-51 Chambers 
I Cycl., Domifying, Domification. ■ • 

fi Do min a (dp-mina). [L. ; = mistress, lady.] 

I f 1. A lady of rank (see quot.) Obs. 

I 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Domina, Dame, Lady, a Title 
formerly given to those honourable Women that held a 
j Barony in their own Right of Inheritance. 

2. The superior of a nunnery. 

I 1751 T. Gordon Another Cordial for Low Spirits II. 15 

[St. Agatha] was the Domina of a Nunnery. 18x9 T. Hope 
Anastasias I. iv. 83 (Stanf.) The very domina who had 
excited the oracular dignity of one of the party. 

Dominance (d^-minans). [f. Dominant a. : 

\ see -ance. Cf. OF. dominance ( 15 th c. in Godef ).] 
i The fact or position of being dominant ; para- 
mount influence, ascendancy, dominion, sway. 

1819 G, S. Faber Dispensations (1823) I. 89 That, .period, 

, which the bishop would allot to the dominance of mere 
natural religion. 1881 J. Paget in Nature No. 6x4. 327 The 
dominance of doctrine has promoted the habit of inference, 
and repressed that of careful observation and induction. 

Do'minancy. [f as prec. : see -ancy.] Do- 
minant quality, position, or condition. 

1 841 G. S. Faber Provine. Lett. (1844) I. 82 Before the 
Roman [empire] came upon the stage of dominancy. 1847 
Tail's Mag. XI V.230 Exercising the dominancy ofa superior 
will and intellect over his inferiors. 

Dominant (dominant), a. and sb. [a. F. do- 
minant ( 13 th- 1 4 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. doinin - 
ant-em, pr. pple. of domindri to Dominate.] 

1. Exercising chief authority or rule; ruling, 
governing, commanding ; most influential. 

cx5j2 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1073 The qualytes 
principall domynant in the same. 1652 Gaule Magaslrom. 
243 Few Jive who, when they are bom, have Saturne 
dominant in their horoscope. . x68o Wood Life ; (Oxf-.Hist, 
Soc.) II. 497 An odde feaverish sickness dominant in the 
Universitie. a 1796 REiDlMason} There are different orders 
of monads., the higher orders Leibnitz calls dominant; such , 
is the human soul. 1813 Southey in Q. Rev. X. 102 The j 
dominant party persecuted both in duty and in self-defence. 
1871 Darwin Desc . Man I. ii. 60 Dominant languages and 
dialects., lead to the gradual extinction of other longues. 

2. Occupying a commanding position. 

1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xxxvi. 561 To 
take possession of the dominant points of the globe, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 8* We were dominant over all other 
mountains. 1871 — Fragni. Sc.{zB-j<f I. vi. 20s Lying in. . 
a bay, sheltered by dominant hills. x8ox Nature 23 July 
267 Dominant trees, with their head well above the others. 

3. Rom. Law. Dominant land, tenement : ‘ the 
tenement or subject in favour of which a servi- 
tude exists or is constituted’ (Bell Did. Law 
Scot.'). 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 225 If the rent be 
payable in meal, flour, or malt, the grain of which these 
are made must be manufactured in the dominant milL 1871 
Markby Elem. Law § 371 Adopting the language. of the 
Roman Law, English lawyers call the land to which the 
easement is attached the dominant land, and the land oyer 
which it is exercised the servient land. 1875 Poste Gains 
11. (ed. 2) 166 Right of way for beast and man .. over the 
servient tenement to the dominant tenement. 

4. Mus. [attrib. use of B. 1 b.] Belonging or 
relating to the dominant or fifth of the key ; having 
the dominant for its root, as dominant chord , 
dominant seventh , etc. 

1819 Pantologia s.v., The dominant or sensible chord is 
that which is practised upon the dominant of the tone. 
1875 Ouseley Harmony ii. 16. 1880 Stainer Composition 
§ 26 The third of the minor scale is commonly treated as a 
dominant discord. x88o C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 674 The modern Dominant Harmonic Cadence .. 
defines the key absolutely. * 

5. Math. Dominant branch of a tree , one .con- 
taining half or more of all the knots of a ‘ tree *. 

B. sb. 

1. Mus. *t*a. In the ecclesiastical modes; ‘The 
predominating sound in each mode, the note on 
which the recitation is made in each . Psalm or 
Canticle tone ’ (Helmore in Grove Diet. Mus.) ; 


usually a fifth above the * final ’ in the authentic 
modes, and a third above it in the plagal. Obs. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. s.v. 188a ,T. Helmore in 
.Grove Diet. Mus. I. 626 To the 4 Authentic, St. Gregory 
added 4 ‘.Plagal ' . . modes . . The Dominants of the new 
scales are in each case a third below those of the old ones, 
C being however substituted for in the Hypo-mixo- 
lydian. 

b. In modem Music : The fifth note of the scale 
of any key ; which is of special importance in rela- 
tion to the harmonies of that key. (Also Jig.) 

1819 [see 4 above]. 1855 Browning Toccata of Galnppfs 
viii, Hark — the dominant^ persistence till it must be 
answered to ! x86r Dora Greenwell Poems 133, I would 
find My soul’s true Dominant. 1867 Macfarren Harmony 
i. 24. 


2. Math . ; see quot. 

1881 Sylvester in Educat. Times XXXIV. 100 The 
dominant of a set of numbers meaning the greatest one of 
them without respect to sign. 

Hence Do'minantly adv., in a dominating way ; 
so as to dominate or sway. 

1868 Contemp. Rev. VII. 155 A vital factor which has 
dominantly entered into . . national life. 1869 Ibid. XI. 
447 The dominantly Jewish character of the population. 

Dominate (d/rminrit), v. [fi L. domindt- ppl. 
stem of domindri to bear rule, govern, lord it, f. 
domin-us lord, master : cf. F. domitteri] 

1. traits . To bear rule over, control,, sway ; to 
have a commanding influence on ; to master. 

i6ix Florio, Dontinarc, to rule, to dominate, to sway. 
1613 SiiERLEY Trav. Persia 55 Hee that.. can dominate 
his passions. 1775 tr. Sp. Sonn. in Twits' Trav. App. (T.) 
He was. .dominated by his step-mother. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, v, Her power over him was gone.. He had domi- 
nated her. 1870 Huxley Lay Serin, iii. (1878) 50 The 
Germans dominate the intellectual world. 

2. intr. To bear sway, exercise control ; to pre- 
dominate, prevail ; to lord over . 

1818 in Todd. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vi. i. Re- 
publicanism dominates without and within. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. ill. ii. (L.), The system of Aristotle .. still domi- 
nated in the Universities. 1869 Farrar, Fam. Speech iii. 
(1873) 86 This. .was. .dominated over by a small aristocracy 
of Aryan warriors. 

b. Rom. Law. Cf. Dominant a. 3. 


1832 Austin furispr. (1879) II. 1. 845 The parcel of land, 
the owner or occupier whereof hath the right of servitude is 
said to dominate over the land from the owner or occupier 
whereof the corresponding duty is owned. 

3. trans. To • command ' as a height ; also Jig. 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 112 A colossal rock 
which dominates the whole town. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 420 This hill, .dominates the plain, the harbours 
and the isthmus behind it. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 
77 From where, high-throned, they dominate the scene. 

b. intr. To occupy a commanding position 
(over). 

*8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 100 It is indeed. the com- 
manding ground of Madrid, .but it does not dominate over 
the town, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. viii. 267 The moraine .. 
rises upon its ridge of ice, and dominates, .over the surface 
of the glacier. 

Hence Dominated, Do*minating ppl. adjs. 
i6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 972 A Lady, 
bred vp in a dominating Family. 1700 Dryden Cock fy Fox 
161, I.. thus conclude my theme, The dominating humour 
makes the dream. 1885 Athens tint 5 Dec. 725/1 The domi- 
nating influences of a particujar period. 1891 Nature 23 
July 267 A portion of the dominated trees being removed. 
Domination (dpmin^Jan). [a. F. domination 
(12th c.), f. L. domination-em , n. of action l. domi- 
ndri to DoariNATE.] 

1. The action of dominating; the exercise of 
ruling power; lordly rule, sway, or control; 
ascendancy. b. A lordship or sovereignty (obs.). 

c 1386 Chaucer Pard.Prol.fy T . 232 In whom fat drynke 
hath dominacion, He kan no conseil kepe. 1483 Caxton 
C ato A viij b. The kyngfs and prynces haue domynacions 
and lordshippes. 1490 — En'eyaos i. 13 Pryam was subdued 
and putte vnder the sharpe domynacyon of the grekes. 
*585 T. WASHiNGTON.tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. ix. 43 Gave 
unto him. .the Lordship and domination over thys yle. 1654 
tr. Scudcry's Curia Pol. 86 The people found themselves 
happy under his domination. 18 80 G. Duff fn s^thCent. 
No. 38.. 666 To keep up the horrible Turkish domination in 
Armenia. 

f c. Predominance, prevalence. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 A myxture of syluer 
and goMe..wherin v* syluer hath dominacion. *563 W. 
Fulke Meteors ( 1640) 63 Upon the mixtion of these colours, 
or chiefe domination of them, all things have their c °'° ur * 
i* 2. The territory under rule ; a dominion. Obs. 
c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Katk. iv. 265 In what parti he 
dwelled of his domynacyon. 1535 Act 27 Hfg- VIILc.zo. 

§ x Hissubiectes of his saide dominacion of Wales. 1054 tr. 
Scudcry’s Curia Pol. 68 The Romans advanced not their 
names, nor inlarged their Dominations but by Conquests.. 

3. pi. The fourth of the nine orders of angels m 
the Dionysian hierarchy; a conventional repre- 
sentation of these in art. Cf. Dominion 4, and see 

note s.v. Cheruu. . 

[1388 Wvclif Eph. i. 2 1 Ech principal, and potent, and 
Vertu, and domyuacioun [so Tisdale, Geneva, Rkem.].] 
*398Trevisa Barth DzF.^.n.xii.(i495)38The fourth ordre 
is Domynacyones. x S oo-2o Dunbar Poems x. 9 Archangel!*, 
angellis, and dompnatioms, Troms, potestatis, and martens 
seir. 1667 Milton P.L. v. 60 z Hear all ye Angels .. 
Thrones Dominations, Princedoms, Vertues, Powers. 1B47 
Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 1. 134 A ‘throne*, for instance, is 
•seated on a throne; a ‘domination holds the balance. 
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DOMINATIVE. 


DOMINICAN. 


Dominative (dg'minctiv), a. [ad. med.L. do- 
minalTv-us , F. dominatif [ -ivc (Oresme, 14 th c.) ; 
see Dominate and -ive.] 

1. Having the quality of ruling or dominating; 
of lordly authority. 

1599 SaNdys Europx Sf>ec. (1632) 57 Thq' Princes in 
Majestie and soveraigntie of power ; the Nobilitie in wise- 
dome and dominative vertue . . are respectable and honour- 
able. 1650 Stanley Hist. Philos . xih.(x7oi) 6*3 Domestic 
Prudence being either conjugal and paternal, or dominative 
and possessory. 1868 Contemp. Rev. IX. 77 The public 
feeling, .ought to be dominative, determining the tone, and 
thus assuring acceptance for the individual. / 

fb. Dominative argument , transl. Gr. rsvpicvcw 
\ 6 yos, a kind of logical fallacy. Obs. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 148 Diodorus inter- 
rogated by the Dominative Argument. 

1 2. Of predominant weight or importance. Obs. 
1639 Fuller Holy War iv. v. (1840) 183 They approach 
..to us in more weighty and dominative points. 1655 — 
Ck. Hist. it. vi. § 42 An Induction of the dominative Contro- 
versies, wherein we differ from the Church of Rome. 

Dominator (dp*min^tai;. Also 5-7 -our. [a. 

F. dominateur (13th- 14th c.), ad. L. dominator-cm, 
agent-n. f. dominant to Dominate.] One who 
rules or dominates ; a ruler, lord. Also of tilings. 

c 1450 MirOur Salnacionn 1000 O lordc of erthdomina- 1 
toure. 1588 Shaks, L. L. L. 1. i. 221 Sole dominator of ! 
Nauar. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 344 TI1C Area- ; 
dians worship their God Pan . . [as] Lord or Dominator over 
all material substance, -vjx-s, State Russia I. 259 Emperor 
and Dominator of all the Russias, 2817 Byron Manfred 
1. i, The elements, whereof We are the dominators. 

fb. Astral. A planet or sign supposed to domi- 
nate a particular person or region. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 31 Madame, Though Venus 
gouerne your, desires, Satume is Dominator ouer mine. 
1651 Gaule Ma°astrovt. 4 Jupiter.. Lord of the ascendant, 
and great dominator, 

Dominatory (d^minatari), a. rare . [f. ppl. 
stem of L. dominant + -ory.] = Dominative 1. 

1816 Keatinge Trav . (1817) I. 303 A dominatory process. 

II Domina'trix. 06s. [Lnt. ; fern. of Nomina- 
tor. j A female dominator ; mistress, lady. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. I. xi.w 20 b, Rome, .dominatrix of 
nations. 

t Domine (dp'mini), sb. Obs . [vocative case of 
L. domin-us lord, master.] 

1. Lord, master: used in respectful address to 
the clergy or members of learned professions. 

[c 900 tr. B.Tdn's Hist. m. xix. (2891) 214 Min domne 
hwaet is b*s fyr.) 1566 Gascoigne hi. ii, Domine Doctor. 
Ibid. in. iv. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. v. i, 'Tis no 
presumption, domine doctor. 1616 Beaum. 8: Fl. Scorn f. 
Lady 11. i, Adieu, dear Domine! 1640 Brome Antipodes 
iv. x, [To his chaplain] You Domine where arc you ? 1675 
Wycherley Country Wife iv. iii, No, good Domine doctor, 

I deceive you, it seems, and others too. 

2 . A clergyman or parson ; spec. ~ Dominie 2. 

<72679 Earl Orrery Guzman iv, Are you the Domine of 

the Parish? 2701 C. Wolley Jml. in N. York (i860) 55 
Two other Ministers or Dotnines as they were called there 
. .one a Lutheran, .the other a Calvinist. 1705 Hickeringill 
Priest<r.\\. ii. 26 A little Domine or Curate in the towering 
and topping Pulpit, a 2722^ Ken Lett. Wks. (1838) 84 
The Dominees are . . too Calvinisticall to'be in league with 
those who oppose yotL 1893 Critic 12 Mar. X51/2 The 
Dutchman’s endearing title of his pastor is properly spelled 
as the old Dutch documents spelled it . .The ‘ domine ' was 
the clergyman ; a * dominie * is a school-master. 

b. A. schoolmaster, etc. ; = Dominie i, q.v. 
t Domine, V. Obs. Also 5-6 domyne. [a. 
OF. domineer, ad. L. dominant to Dominate.] 

1 . traits. To rule, govern, control, Dominate. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 2 Alysaundre . . domyned and had | 

to hym obeyssaunt the vnyuersal world. 2509 Hawes Past. 
Please xi. ix, The whych ryght. .they mj’ght well domyne. 

2. intr. To rule ; to prevaij. i 

1470-85 Malory Arthur v. i. That noble empyre whiche 

domyneth vpon the vnyuersal world. 2483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 37/2 He shold domyne over them. 1509 Hawes 
Joyf. Medit. xvi, Our souerayne whiche doth nowe 
domyne. 26x4 P. Forbes Dcf.Minist. Ref. CA.61 (Jam.) 
Hee may expell the Pope from Rome, and domine there. 

3. intr. To predominate, prevail in importance. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 6 His vertues domyne aboue his 

vyces. 

Domineer (d^mim® 4 !), v. Also 6-7 -eere, 7 -ere, 
-eir(e, -ier(e. [app. a. early mod.Du. domincr-cn 
to nde, have domination (1573 in Plantijn), a. F. 
dominer : see Domine v. 

The circumstances under which the Du. word was adopted 
in Eng. do not appear.] 

X. intr. To rule or govern arbitrarily or despoti- 
cally; to act imperiously; to tyrannize. Now 
usually (coloured by b), To, exercise or assert 
authority in an overbearing manner,. to lord it. 

2588 [see Domineering ppl. a. i]. 1591 Sir T.Coningsby 

in Camden Misc. 1. 62 (Stanf.)They commaund the countrie, 
and domineer and have their parts in any thing passinge. 
160a 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. in. i. (Arb.) 37 Craft and 
cunning do so dominere. ' i6*t Burton An at. Melft. ii. tv. 
ii. (1676)96 Oligarchies, wherein a few rich men domineer. 
2776 Adam Smith W. N. I. viii. (1869) I- 77 The mercantile 
company which domineers in the East Indies. 1875 W. S. 
Hayward Love agst. World 2 Not disposed to domineer 
over his brothers or arrogate to himself a superiority^ 2877 
Mrs. Ouphant Makers Flor. xiv. 354 With a certain con- 
scious despotism he rules, nay domineers, over us. 
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+ b. X’o assume lordly airs ; to swagger, play 
the master. Obs. 

2607 Tors ell Four-f Beasts (1658) 376 In this fashion he 
domineer’d a good time, until at last . . a stranger .. having 
oftentimes seen both Lions and Asses, knew it for an ass in 
a Lion's skin.. 1678 Dryden Kind Kfr. 1. i, He rants and 
domineers, He swaggers and swears. 1729 D’Urfey Pills 
(1872) IV. 293 When he had the money in his Purse. He 
domineered and vapoured. 2764 Foote Mayor of G. I. Wks. 
1799. 1. 173 She does nowand then hector a little; and .. 
domineers tike the devil. 

•\ 2. To revel, roister, feast riotously. [Du. dorni- 
nereit to feast luxuriously. — Oudcmans.] Ohs. 

2592 Nashe.P. Penitessetcd. 2)7 b, Hec can neither traffique 
with the Mercers and Tailers as he was wont, nor dominere 
in Tauernes as hee ought. 2506 Shaks. Tam. Shr. xii. ii. 226 
Goc to the feast, rcuell antf domineere.. Be madde and 
merry. 2598 B. Jonson Ey. Man in Hunt. 11. i, Let him 
spend, and spend, and domineere. 1691 Shadwell Scourers 
iv, We intend to.. roar and drink bloodily, and domineer in 
the house. 

f3. To dominate, predominate, prevail. Obs. 

2603 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. i, O hunger, how thou 
dominer’st in my guts I 2659 B. Harris ParivaPs Iron 
Age 291 Infected places, and where the small pocks 
domineered. 2735 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Sallet , To suit 
and mingle our Sallet-Ingredients. .and to adjust them that 
nothing may be suffer'd to domineer. 

4. To tower {over, above') ; » Dominate 3 b. 

1658 [see Domineering ///, a. 3]. 1697 piwbr.N Pirg. 

Georg. 1. 229 Darnel domineers, And shoots its head above 
the shining Ears. 1837 W. lnviucCapt. Bonneville I. n6 
Three lofty mountains.. which domineer as landmarks over 
a vast extent of country- 1848 Dickens DombeyxxWl. 

5. trans. a. To govern imperiously, tyrannize 
over, dominate with absolute sway. 

.2764 Gidbon Misc. JPks. (2814) y. 477 Supposing him 
domineered by the Mctromanic in its utmost force. xB6o 
Emerson Coud. Life i. (1861) 23 All the bloods it shall 
absorb and domineer. 2885 Manch. Exam. 7 Oct. 5/1 The 
people have refused to be domineered by Committees and 
wirepullers. 

b. To tower over, 1 command* ; —Dominate 3, 
2822 Sir R. Wilson Pr. Djary 1. 136 The entrenchments 
. . were domineered within pistol shot. 1843 Lkfevre Life 
Trav. Phys. III. in. ii. 98 The cathedral .. situated upon 
a rock and domineering the whole town. 

Dominee’r, sb. [f. prec. vb.] A domineering 1 
manner or air; imperious swaggering. 

a 17 68 Sir IP. Wallace ix. in Child Ballads (1889) III. vi. 
268/3 The captain ..Did answer him in domineer. # 2887 
Baring-Gould Gaverocks I. i. 4 There was.. a self will in the 
modelling of the lips, a domineer in the cut of the nose. 

Do:miuee*rer . Now rare. [f. as prec. + -Eit I .] 
One who domineers ; a tyrant, despot. 

1641 Sir E. Dering in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 
205 Away then with this Lordly Dominecrcr. a 1687 H. 
Moke Death's Vis. iv. (17x3) 3 note, That Deadly Domi- 
neerer [Death], 2866 Alger Sol it. Nat. ff Man ill. 247 
An applauded dominecrcr of the forum. 

DomineeTing*, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -jng L] 
The action of the verb Domineer ; imperious rule, 
tyranny ; overbearing demeanour. 

26x7 Moryson /tin. m. 288 Women.. taxed with this vn- 
natural! domineering over their Husbands. 2866 Mrs. H. 
Wood St. Martin's Eve xxxii, If Charlotte^ did remain 
with them, she should not stand any domineering. 

Domine e ’ring, ppl. a. That domineers. 

L Ruling arbitrarily or imperiously ; tyrannical, 
despotic ; overbearing, insolent. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 179 A domineering pedant ore 
the Boy. 1683 A. D. Art Converse 205 Their unruly and 
domineering humour. 2868 Milman St. PanP s xv. 355 
Laud in his haughty and domineering character. 

■f 2. Prevailing, dominant. Obs. 

2622 Burton Anal. Mel. h. iv. 1. ii. (1651) 366 The domi- 
neering and most frequent maladies of it [a place]. 2817 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLIV. 325 The religion of the 
Abrahamites became the domineering religion of Persia. 

3. Occupying a commanding position. 

1658 R.^ Franck North. Mem. (1822) p. ix, Lofty domi- 
neering hills that over top’d the submissive shady dales. 

Hence Domineo’ringly adv . ; Dominee'ring- 
ness. 

2684 H. More Anstver Cj a, He could not.. act so domi- 
neeringly. 1840 Blaekav. Mag. XLVII. 250 That is the 
objection to Charles /, as a tragedy . . because too domi- 
neeringly political. 2889 Spectator 16 Nov., A man boiling 
over with energy and domineeringness. 

Dominial (domrnial), a. [f. L. do mini- um 
lordship + -al.] Of or pertaining to ownership. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl.yv. Offices , Venal offices are sub- 
divided into two kinds ; viz., dominial and casual. — Domi- 
nial, or offices in fee, are those absolutely torn off, and 
separated from the King’s prerogative, so as not to become 
vacant by death, but passing in the nature of a fee ; or 
inheritance. 1876 fPestm. Rev. No. 98. 333 Such a right 
was dominial rather than marital, and belonged to a man 
not so much as husband but as slave-owner. 

f Do*minic, a. and sb. Obs. [See Dominican : 
of. Sp. dominico Dominican;] —Dominican. 

* C2540 Pilgr. T. 129 in Thynn^ Animadv., The domtnikis 
hold vp thomas the aquin. 2674. Hickman Quinqnart. 
Hist. fed. 2) 69 Reader among the Dominick- Friers. 

Dominical (dflmrnikai), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
dominical-is, in F. dominical (1417 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. L. dominic-tts of or belonging to'a lord 
or master, f. dominus lord.] 

A. adj. I. In ecclesiastical uses. 

• 1. Of or pertaining to the Lord (Jesus Christ) ; 


Lord's. Dominical day: the Lord’s day/ Sunday. 
Dominical year : the year of ottr Lord. 

2552 Eden Treat. Nexve hid. (Arb.) 30 He came thether 
on the Sundnye called the Dominical day. 1560 Becon 
New Catech. (1844) 239 It is the dominical supper, that is to 
say, the Lora s. 258a N. T. (Rliem.) Rev. i. xo, 1 was in 
spirit on the Dominical day. c 2645 Howell Lett. (1688) 
IV. 472 The Dominical Prayer, and the Apostolical Creed. 
1743 Fielding f. Wild 11. viii, After the exercise of the 
dominical day is over. 2884 Brewer Hen. Pill Pref. 7 
Marked with the regnal and dominical year. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Lord’s day or Sunday 
[L. dominica (dies)"] ; Sunday-. 

1623 Cockeram, Dontinicall, belonging to the Lords day. 
2649 Milton Eikon. i. Wks. 1738 I. 367 That reverend 
Statute for Dominical jigs and Maypoles, .deriv’d from the 
example of his Father Jam es. 2663 Cowley Cutter Coleman 
St. it. iii, Grave Dominical Postures. 2892 Times 9 Apr. 5/5 
Their demand . . for a 36 hours’ dominical rest, that is, rest 
from Saturday at 6 p.m. till Monday at 6 a.m. 

b. Dominical letter : the letter used to denote 
the Sundays in a particular year. 

The seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G are used in suc- 
cession to denote the first seven days of the year (Jan. 1*7), 
and then in rotation the next seven days, and so on, so that, 
e.g., if the 3rd January be a Sunday, the dominical letter for 
the year is C. Leap Year has two Dominical letters, one for 
the days preceding Feb. 29 (or according to some, Feb. 24 ; 
cf. Bissextile), the other for the rest of the year, 

2577-87 HoussuEn Hist, Eng. v. ii. (R.i In the yeere 
of our Lord 446.. the dominicall letter going by E, the 
prime by 10. 2594 Blundevil Exerc. vn. vm. (ed. 7) 660 
When 28 is the number of the Sunnes Circle, A is alwaies 
the Dominical Letter. 2630 7 . Taylor (Water P.) Dog of 
• War Wks. 11. 229/2 Some like Dominical Letters goe In 
Scarlet from the top to toe. 1868 Chambers' Encycl. III. 
629 If the dominical letter of a common year be G, F will 
be the dominical letter for the next year. 

c. fig. (from the printing of the dominical letter 
in red, or larger type ; cf. red- letter day.) 

2631 Massinger Emperor East 1. ii, At what times of the 
year He may do a good deed for itself, and that is Writ in 
dominical letters. 2644-7 Cleveland Char. Lend. Diurn * 
6 For all Cromwells Nose weares the Dominicall Letter. 
2652 Randolph, etc. f icy for Honesty tv. iii, Should have 
scratched your face till it had been a dominical one, and as 
full of red letters as any Pond’s Almanac in Christendom- 

XI. In legal ancl other uses. 

+ 3. Belonging to a demesne or domain [med.L. 
dominicum ] ; domanial. Obs. 

*540-1, Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 259 He. .craftily enter- 
laced his dominical jandes with their servile possessions. 
1640 Somner Antiq. Canterb. 320 Which. .passe by and 
under the name of dominicall or desmeasne-tithes. 

1 4. Of or pertaining to an absolute lord despotic. 

1644 H. Parker Jus Pop ^7 That Dominicall-power . . is un- 
naturally the very definition of it leaves the slave utterly 
disinherited of himself and subject to his masters sole ends. 
Ibid., If this condition did justify Dominicall-rule. 

5. Pertaining to a Dominie or schoolmaster; 
pedagogic, nonce-use. 

288a G. Macdonald Castle W. III. iv. 58 The schoolmaster 
. .knocking down the violator of the dominical sanctity. 

1 0. —Dominican, rare. 

2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 126 Least be should seeme 
..to follow the advise of the dominicall Fryers. 

B. sb. [In sense 1 , ad. med.L. dominicale, - dlls : 
see Du Cange.] 

+1. Dec/. A garment or veil for Sundays; spec. 
a veil worn by women when receiving the Com- 
munion. Obs. 

1565 Jewel Re pi. Harding 73 (R.J Wee decree that 
euery woman when she dooth communicate, haue her domh 
nical. 27*7-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Council of Auxerre, 
..decrees, that women communicate with their dominical. 

+ 2. Short for Dominical letter : see A. 2 b. Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 44 Let me not die your debtor, 
My red Dominicall, my golden letter. 2686 Plot Staf- 
fords h. 421 Their Domimcals and week-day Letters. 

■f 3. The Lord’s house ; a church. Obs. rare. 

2659 G auden Tears <f Ch . 351 Then began Christian 
Churches, Oratories, or Dominicals, to out-shine the Temples 
of the Heathen Gods. 

■ + 4. The Lord’s day, Sunday. Obs. 

26*8 Jackson Creed ix. xxiv. § 3 May we Christians then 
call the Friday before Easter the day of our atonement, or 
the dominical next after it, the great Sabbath? 2673 Oley 
Pref. to Jackson's Wks. (2844) I. 27 Matter proper for 
every dominical and festival in the year. 

6 . One who observes the Lord’s Day, but does 
not treat it as representing the Sabbath of the Old 
Testament : opposed to Sabbatarian. 

2862 Hessey in Guardian 13 Mar. 163/1 These Dominicals 
(thus argue the Sabbatarians) . . substitute for a Divine 
foundation of Sunday, one of mere human invention, the 
authority of the Church. 2884 W. F. Crafts Sabb.for Man 
(1894) 629 Those Dominicals who hold the New Testament 
Lord’s Day, but deny the Genesis Sabbath. 

Dominican (domiTiikan), a. and sb. [ad. 
eccl. L. Dominicantis, f. Ddminicus , Latin form of 
the name of Domingo de Guzman, also called 
St. Dominic, the founder of an order of preaching 
friars : cf. F. dominicain.'] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to St. Dominic or to 
the order of friars (and nuns) founded by him. 

• 2680 Waller (title) Narrative of the Feigned Visions., 
of the Dominican Fathers of the Convent of Berne. 27*5-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Friars , Dominican, or black, or 
preaching friars. 1756 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) III. 273 
In the Dominican convent. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. II. 13 The course taken by the court of Rome (chiefly 
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DON, 


DOMINICANESS. 

domimcan influence). 1885 Catholic Diet. 279/1 In Ireland 
..seven convents of Dominican nuns. 

B. sb. A friar of the order founded by St. 
Dominic ; a Black friar. 

a 1632 Weever (Mason) Their rule and habit was tnuch- 
what like that of the Dominicans. 184s S. Austin Ranke s 
H ist . Ref. I. 259 The Dominicans, who taught the strictest 
doctrines . . had the right to enforce them by means of fire 
and sword. 

Hence Domi*nlcane:ss, a Dominican nun. 

1857 G. Oliver Coll. Calk. Relig. in Cornwall , etc. 65 
Two or three Dominicanesses of the third Order. 

t Donvinicide. Obs. rarer 0 , [ad. late L. 
dominicTda, f. L. domin-us master : see -cide.] a. 
One who kills a master, b. Murder of a master. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dominicide, be that kils his Mas- 
ter. 1847 in Craig *, and in mod. Diets. 

Dominie (dp* mini). Also domine. [The same 
word as Domine, the final pronounced e being 
written -ie, as in vernacular words.] 

1. A schoolmaster, pedagogue. (Now chiefly AV.) 
x6x* Two Noble N. 1. iii, But will the dainty Domine, 

the Schoolemaster keep touch. i68r Otway Soldier. s Fort . 
ill. 5. Wks. 1728 I. 372 Why, who am I, good Sir Dominie 
Doddle -pate? 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. vi, He then 
walked to the door and admitted the^ barred-out Dominie. 
1829 Scott Guy M. Introd., Dominie Sampson.. a poor, 
modest, humble scholar, who has won his way through the 
classics.. But there is a far more exact prototype of the 
worthy Dominie. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 129 The 
dominie spirit has become every year more obtrusive and 
intolerant in Mr. C/s writing. 

b. The (male) keeper of a boarding-house or 
Dame's house for oppidans at Eton. 

1827 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor 352^ The oppidans are 
boarded at private houses ; and the title of Domine and 
Dame, the presiding masters and mistresses have immemo- 
rially enjoyed. 1863 W. L. C. Etoniana viii. 132 Formerly 
these houses were . . kept by ' Dames ’ or 1 Dominies * . . 

‘ though now the term ‘Dame' applies to all without refer- 
ence to sex. 

2. In U.S., the title of a pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed Church (more historically spelt Domine 
q.v.) ; whence in New York, New Jersey, etc., ex- 
tended colloquially to ministers or parsons of other 
churches. (Commonly pronounced, after Dutch, 
d^'mini.) 

1824 W. Irving T. Trav.(iZig) 439 There are two family 
oracles, one or other of which Dutch housewives consult . . 
the dominie and_ the doctor. 1839-40 — Wolferfs R. (1855) 
15 An elder might be seen . . apparently listening to the 
dominie. 1887 Hazard Mem. % L. Dintan iii. 43. 
Dominion (damrnyon). [a. obs. F. dominion 
(in Godef.), ad. L. type *dominion-em, deriv. of 
domini-um property, ownership, f. domin-us lord.] 

1. The power or right of governing and con- 
trolling; sovereign authority; lordship, sovereignty; 
rule, sway ; control, influence. 

c 1430 Lydg. Thebes n. (R.), To haue lordship, or domi* 
nioun, In the bounds of this little toun. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 1. vi. 12 She gaue ouer y*rufc and domymon to hym. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 29 These Moguls . . got the 
Dominion of these Countries. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 500 
r 2 Nothing is more gratifying to the mind of man than 
power or dominion. 1867 Freeman N. C. (1876) I. iv. 215 
Foreign dominion in any shape would soon become hateful. 
jig. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 61 Fortune . . hath Crete 
domynyon and rule in al vtward thyngys. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Rom. vi. o Death shal no more haue dominion 
[Wycl. lordschip, Tisdale, etc. power] ouer him. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 184 T 7 Exempting them from the 
dominion of chance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 179 For 
ages physicians have been under the dominion of pre- 
judices. 

2. a. The lands or domains of a feudal lord, 
b. The territory owned by or subject to a king or 
ruler, or under a particular government or control. 
Often in pi. 

Dominion of Canada (colloq._ 4 the Dominion ’k the title 
under which the former colonial provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, etc., in British North America, were united 
into one government in 1867. The Old Dominion, a popular 
name in U. S. for Virginia. 

151* Act 4 Henry VI It, c. xo The Domynyons Honours 
Castelles Parkes . . that late were to Ed ward e Courteney. 
1548 Hall Chron., Henry VI fan. 14) 130 The whole 
dominion of Fraunce, betwend the rivers of Soame and 
Marne. x6o5SnAi&._Z,*/Tri. i. 180 If. .Thy banisht trunkebe 
found in our Dominions, The moment is thy death. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 21 The King of Spain 
had allowed the king of France’s subjects a free trade in 
his American dominions. 283* I. P. Kennedy Swalloio B. 
(i860) 1 3, I have really reached the Old Dominion. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 529 The wide dominion of the 
Franks was severed into a thousand pieces. 1867 Act 30 
<5- 31 Viet. c. 3. § 3 The Provinces of Canada. Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick shall form and be One Dominion 
under the Name of Canada. 

jig. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 414 The Dominions of 
Pen-men are of far larger extent than those of Sword-men. 
x8ix Shf.lley Prometk. Unb. if. v. 86 Thy spirit lifts its 
pinions In music’s most serene dominions. 

3. Law . Ownership, property; right of possession. 
[ ~ dominium in Rom. Law.] 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xvi. 81 The Right of possession, 
is called Dominion. t68* Evats Grotius * War *r Peace 78 
We must search into the rise or beginning of propriety, 
which Lawyers call Dominion. *73® Eminent Dominion 
[see Em inent 5]. 1774 T. J efferson A utobiog i Wks. 1 859 

1. 138 Our Saxon ancestors held their lands .. in absolute 
dominion, unencumbered with any superior. 1832 Austin 
Jurispr . (x 879) I. 50. 1885 Law Times 28 Mar. 386/1 


Negligent dealing with goods by a bailee, which does not 
amount to the assertion of any dominion over them, 
t b. fig. Power, or right, nonce-use. Obs. 

a 1797 H. WALroLE Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. viii. 257 The 
King, during the whole conversation, seemed to leave open 
his dominion of saying or unsaying hereafter. 

4 . = Domination 3. (Usually in //.) 

[1539 Bible (Great) Eph. i. ex Aboue all rule, and power, 
and might and domynion [Tindale dominacion]. x6ix 
Bible Col. i. 16 All things created.. visible and inuisible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions [Vulg .dominatioucs, 
LXX KupiorTjTf c], or principalities, or powers.^) 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. xi Powers and Dominions, Deities of Heav’n. 
a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 200 Dominions 
for supream Commands decreed. 

5 . allrib., as Dominion act . Dominion day , in 
the Dominion of Canada, the 1st of July, observed 
as a general holiday in commemoration of the union 
of the provinces, etc., under that name in 1867. 

1877 Daily Neivs 3 Nov. 6/6 In violation of the Dominion 
Act regarding the importation of cattle from prohibited 
countries. 1892 W Pike Barren Grouted N. Canada 167 
The loyal Canadians, .were, .celebrating the anniversary of 
Dominion Day, with much rye whisky. 

Hence *j* Dominion v. y to exercise dominion, to 
rule ; Domi/niortless a., having no dominion. 

1647 Poi. Ballads (i860) I. 35 We shall have . . But few 
folks, and poor, to dominion o’er. 1845 Blackiv. Mag. 
LVII. 523 Dominionless over our sympathy. 

|| Domi'ninm. A Latin term of the Roman 
Law, variously rendered lordship, ownership, 
propert)', demesne, domain, dominion ; but often 
retained in L. form in legal use. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. x86i W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot. 300 The interest vested in the superior is called the 
dominium directum, or superiority . .The vassal’s interest. . 
is termed the dominium utile, or the property. 

Domino (d/f*minp). PI. dominoes, [a. F. 
domino (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘ a kind of hood, 
or habit for the head, wome by Cannons; (and 
hence) also, a fashion of vaile vsed by some women 
that moume * (Cotgr.) : cf. Sp. domino a masque- 
rade garment. 

Du Cange cites domino in L. context, in the sense of a 
covering of the head and shoulders worn by priests in 
winter: ‘utantur. .caputio vulgariter ung_ Domino', ‘capu- 
tium seu Domino panni nigri Derived in some way from 
L. dominus ; Darmesteter suggests from some L. phrase, 
such as bettedicamus Domino. According to Littnf, sense 4 
came from the supposed resemblance of the black back of 
each of the pieces to the masquerade garment.) 

1 . A kind of loose cloak, app. of Venetian origin, 
chiefly worn at masquerades, with a small mask 
covering the upper part of the face, by persons 
not personating a character. 

17x9 Free-Thinker No. 138 ? 6 Thersites .. instead of 
covering Himself with a Domine, dresses . . in the Habit of 
a Running Foot-man. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Domino . .the 
habit of a Venetian nobleman, very much in use at our 
modem masquerades. 1744 Lady M.W. Montagu Let. to 
IV. Montagues Mar., I went inz domino to the ball, a masque 
giving opportunity of talking in a freer manner than [etc.]. 
1770 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) 1. 66 Miss Strange 
had a white satin Domino trimmed with blue. 1841 Lever 
C. 0'MaIley(Rt\<\g.) 407 The domino which serves for mere 
concealment, is almost the only dress assumed. 

b. Sometimes applied to the half-mask itself. 

. [1837 Syd. Smith /W/d/Wks. (Longm.) 778 Why not vote 
in a domino, takingofF the vizor to the returning officer only?) 
x86o Emerson Cond. Life, Illusions Wks. (Bohn) II. 442 
The masquerade is at its height. Nobody drops his domino. 
C.Jig-. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 266/1 Reserve . . is a bad 
domino which only hides what good, people have about 
’em, without making the bad look better. 1870 Disraeli 
Lothair Ixxvii, As for Pantheism, it is Atheism in domino. 
1875 Emerson Lett. $ Soc. Aims , Quot. Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 221 John Wilson — who .. writes better under 
the domino of ‘ Christopher North 

2 . A person wearing a domino. 

1749 Fielding Tom joties xm. vii, Jones, .applied to the 
Domino, begging and intreating her to shew him thejady." 
18 66 Howells Venct.Liji>\ iii, Motley company, — dominoes, 
harlequins, pantaloni, illustrissimi and illustnssime. 

3 . a. One of a number of rectangular pieces 
(usually 28) of ivory, bone, or wood, having the 
under side black, and the upper equally divided by 
a cross line into two squares, each either blank 
or marked with pips, so as to present all the possible 
combinations from double blank to double six. 


(Sometimes the pieces have more pips, and are 
more' in number accordingly.) b. pi. (rarely sing.) 
A game played with these pieces, (usually) by 
placing corresponding ends in contact as long as 
this can be done, the player who has. the lowest 
number of pips remaining being the winner. 

x8ox Strutt Sforts ff Past. iv. ii. § 18 Domino . . a very 
childish sport, imported from France a few years back. 
1831 Disraeli Yng. Duke v. i. <L.>, The menservants were 
initiated in the mysteries of dominoes. # 183s Longf. Outre - 
Mcr Prose Wks. 1886 I. 119 His favorite game of domino. 
1870 Modern Hoyle 92 One of the players draws a domino. 

C. pi. A game at cards, in which the cards as 
played out are laid in rows or heaps according to 
the suits, those of each suit following -in their 
order; the player who first gets rid of all his cards 
is the winner. 

d. interjectionally : (see quots.). 


1882 N. $ Q. 25 Mar. 229/2 Probably most Londoners 
have often heard ’bus ‘ conductors cry ‘Domino’ when 
an omnibus is * full in and out ’. 1891 Farmer Slang, 
Domino, an ejaculation of completion : e. g. for sailors and 
soldiers at the last lash of a flogging : also, by implication, 
a knock-down blow, or the last of a series. From the call 
at the end of a game of dominoes. 

5 . A workman’s ticket or * check ’ given up on 
entering a factory. 

1884 Leisure Hour Sept. 530/1 Every man is provided 
with a number stamped on a small block of wood called 
a domino. 

6. allrib., as domino-box; domino pool, a variety 
of the game of dominoes, in which a stake is placed 
in the pool (Mod. Hoyle, 1870, 101). 

1849 Lytton Caxtons 19 A beautiful large domino-box in 
cut ivory, painted and gilt. 

Hence Do’minoed a ., wearing a domino. 

1885 B. Harte Maruja iii, Groups of dominoed mas- 
queraders. • x8ox Blackiv. Mag. Jan. 46. 

Domitable (dp-mitabl), a. rare. [f. L. do- 
initdre (see next) + -isle.] Tamable. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 369 The other are 
by their very nature more domitable. 1836 Foreign Q. Rev. 
XVII. 16 6 The carnivorous tribes he finds less domitable. 

t Domitate, v. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. ppl. stem of 
L. domitare, freq. of domdre to tame.] 

1623 Cockeram 11, To Tame, mancipate, domitate. ■ 

Domite -(d^mait). Min. [f. Puy de DSrnt 
in Auvergne.] A light-grey variety of trachyte. 

1828 Webster cites Phillips. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 
158/2 The Puys de Dome, formed ofa particular kind of 
rock, which has thence been named domite. 1879 Rutlev 
Study Rocks xii. 226 The name domite .. has been applied 
to trachytes which contain a high percentage of silica. 
Hence Doml'tic a., composed of domite. 

1858 G. P. Scrope Geol. Centr. France (ed. 2) 67 The origin 
of all these domitic hills. x88r Judd Volcanoes v. 126. 
f Domi'tion. Obs. rare [n. of action f. L. 
domdre (domit-um) to tame.] So Do'jniture. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.,Domition or Domiture (domi turd), 
a taming or breaking. [Bailey has Domation, domature.] 
f Domle, v. Obs. rare. [Etymol. unknown.] 
intr. ‘To be dull or cloudy* (Stratmann). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 1443 Now es Jie wedir bright 
and shynand, And now waxes it alle domland. 

Domm, -e, obs. forms of Dumb. 

Dommage, obs. form of Damage. 
f Dommagio. Obs. By-form of Damage. 

1556 Aurelio <$■ I sab, (1608) F vj, Nether for feare nor for 
dommzgie. Ibid. K iij, We do not resave anne dommagie. 

Dommegeable, obs. form of Damageable. 
Dommerer, obs. var. Dummerer. 

Domp(e, obs. var. Damp, Dump. 

Dorn Pedro : see Dom 1 3. 

Dompnation, obs. form of Domination. 
Dompne, obs. form of Dom, or Domine. 
a 1536 Anne Boleyn in Wood Lett. Roy. <$• Illustr. 
Ladies II. 191 One dompne John Eldmer. 
t Dompt, v. Obs. [a. F. domptc-r, in OF. 
danfer , donter , later domter L. domitare to over- 
come, subdue, tame : a doublet of Daunt.] Irons. 
To tame, subdue, reduce to subjection ; = Daunt 
v. ; also intr. (for rejl.). 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xi. iii, His evyll herte myglit 
not dompte ne make hym leve hys folye. c 1489 — Blan • 
chardyn Ji. 196 He dompted and subdewed them. 

Hence Do’mpter, subduer, tamer. 

1673 O. W/lker Educ. (1677) 250 Old Age — that great 
dompter and mortifier of our passions. 

Domy (dJ u *mi), a. [f. Dome sb. + -Y.] Having 
a dome or domes ; dome-like. 

1833 Ruskin in Atheuxum 2 6 Dec. (1891) 857/3 A thing 
of the domy firmament. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. 11 Sept., 
Cool summer palace and domy mosque. 

Don (dfn), sbj Also 6 doen, done. [a. Sp. 
don :—L. domin-ttm master, lord.] 

1 . A Spanish title, prefixed to a man’s Christian 


name. 

Formerly confined to men of high rank, but now applied 
in courtesy to all of the better classes. 

*5*3 Wolsey in St. Papers VI. 119 The Archiduke 
Don Ferdinando. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 313 Done 
Peter King of Spaine. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 39 
Don Alphonso, With other Gentlemen of good esteeme. 
1724 T. Rich eps Hist. R. Getieal. Spain 92 This prince 
[Pelayus] was the first, to whom was given the Title of Don, 
which till then, they gave only to saints. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. Is. xvi. (Cent ), The title of Don, which had not 
then'been degenerated into an appellation of mere courtesy. 
+ b. By extension : often humorous. Obs. 

158 8 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. *82 This signior Junios gyant 
dwarfe, don [Qo. dan] Cupid. 1599 — ■ Much Ado v. 11. 
86 If Don worme (his conscience) find no 
the contrarie. 1619 PasguiFs Palin. (1877)^2 Don Constable 
in wrath appeares, a 1659 Cleveland London L y 17 
Don Mars, the great Ascendant on the Koad. 

C. Don Diego, a name for a Spaniard (cf. Diego), 
hence, f Don Diego v., to cheat or 'do (obs.). Don Juan, 
the name ofa legendary Spanish "obi le^n who* dissolute 

life was dramatSed by Gabriel Teller in iu. CcmnadeOr 
Piedra \ theaame was adopted in various popularimitations 
of this dav and by Byron in his well-known poem, a rake, 
Hhertine roue- hence, Don Juanlc, Don Jnanish 
and Don Ju-anlsm. Don Fedro (see sense 6). 
Don Ouixote, the hero of a Spanish romance by Cervantes, 
who, from his attempt to be a Itnight-errant as described m 
the books of chivalry, has become the type of any one who 
attempts to do an absurdly impossible thing or to carry 
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out an impossible ideal; hence, Don Quixote V., Don 
Quixotism: see also Quixotic, etc. 

1607 Wrbstf.r Hist. Sir T. Wyat "Whs. 1830 II. 298 
A Dondego is a kind of Spanish stockfish, or poor John. 
<-1626 Dick of Devon 11, iv. in Bullen O. Pi. II. 39 Now 
Don Diego, .or Don DiveU f I defy® thee. 1674 [Z.CAWDRcy} 
Catholicon x8 The furious zeal of persons Don-Quixotted in 
Religion. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 31 T 8 Why you look as 
if you were Don Diego’d to the Tune ofa Thousand Pounds. 
1710 De Foe Crusoe It. xiii, The state he (a Chinaman of 
position] rode in was a perfect Don Quixoteism being a mix- 
ture of pomp and poverty, a 1845 Hood T. of Trumpet 
xxx, The most Don Juanish rake. 1855 Thackeray Nnv- 
comes (1870) II. xx. 236(Stanf.) It was the man whose sweet- 
heart this Don Juan had. .deserted. 3882 Stevenson Fean. 
Sind. 55 It is the punishment of Don Juanism. 

2. A Spanish lord or gentleman ; a Spaniard. 

16x0 B. Jonson Alch. 111. lit, A doughty don is taken with 

my Do!, 1659 Dry DEN On Cromwell xxiii, The light Mon- 
sieur the grave Don outweighed. 1797 Nelson 13 Jan. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1835) II. 326 , 1 hailed the Don, and told him, 

‘ This is an English Frigate \ 1880 Tennyson Revenge Iv, 

I never turn'd my back upon Don or devil yet. 

3. transf. A distinguished man ; one of position 
or importance; a leader, first class man. Also 
( colloq . and dial.) allrib., and in phrase a don at 
something, i. e. an adept. 

n 1634 Randolph Anyutas it. v. Wks. (1875) 306 This is 
a man of skill, an CEd i pus, Apollo, Reverend Pnoebus, Don 
of Delphos. 1665 DrydEN Indian limp. Epil. 21 The great 
dons of wit. 3768-74 Tucker Lt , Nat. (1852] II. 466 Quota- 
tions from the old dons of Greece. 1833 in IVes/m. Rev. 
Apr. 445 One of the men ..was what was called a ‘don 
workman 1854 Chavib. Jntl. II. 280 A don at cricket. 

4. Hence, in the colloquial language of the Eng- 
lish universities; A head, fellow or tutor of a col- 
lege. 

2660 South Serin. 29 July (1843) II. 88 The raving 
insolence which those spiritual dons from the pulpit were 
wont to show [at Oxford]. i 63 x Thoresby Diary (Hunter) 
I. 109 Sermons . . against Arminianism, whereat many dons 
were offended. 1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. v. 20 The 
reverend dons in Oxford are already alarm'd. 3882 Besant 
Revolt of Man vii. (1883) 164 The few left were either the 
reading undergraduates or the dons. 2888 Eurgon Lives 
22 Gd. Men II. x. 242 An introduction to two Oxford dons. 
+ 5 . s=Dan 1 , Dom 1 2. Ohs. rare. 

1620 Chester PI. Proem i, The devise of one done 
Rondall, moonke of Chester abbe. 

6 . More fully, Don Pedro , a game at cards. 

The players are. divided into two sides and have 6 or 5 
cards each ; the points scored in one game are 23 : — one each 
for High, Low, and Jack of trumps, 5 for Game (i. c. for 
the side which at the end of the game scores the highest 
total from the cards won by them, counting io t 4, 3, 2 and 1 
for a ten, ace, king, queen and knave respectively*, also 4, 
3, 2 and 1 respectively for the ace, king, queen and knave 
of trumps, and 5 for the five or Don. 

1873 Slang Diet., Don Pedro, - was probably invented by 
the mixed English and Irish rabble who fought in Portugal 
in 1832-3. 

Hence Do*ndom, Do’nhood., Do'nlilre a., Do’nly 
a., Dcvnness, all nonce-wds. from sense 4 . 

3797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18131 III. 122 
The don was in .. a truly don-like rage. 3865 Sat. Rev. 
4 Feb. 143 In the glory of early donhood at the Univer- 
sities. . 2891 Roden Noel Byron 64 Juvenile verses against 
Cambridge Dondom. 2893 Nat. Observer 20 May 12/2 A 
very donly .Don. 2895 Ibid. 2. Mar. 432/1 Englishwomen 
* who are fairly familiar with Middle English ’ (who, beyond 
the range ofdonnesses, may probably be counted on fingers). 

+ Don, sb . 2 Obs. rare. [a. F. don L. don-itm , 
gift.] A donation, gift. 

1524 St. Papers Hen. VIII , VI. 223 Whose a^sumpeion is 
undoubtedly worthy to be reputed a don and gift of God. 


Don (d pri), vP arch, [contracted from do on ; 
see Do v . 48. 

After 1650 retained in popular use only in north, dial.; as a 
literary archaism it has become very frequent in 39th c.] 

1. traits. To put on (clothing, anything worn, 
etc.). The opposite of Doff. 

xS^Turberv. Ovid's Ep. 109 b, Do’n homes And Bacchus 
thou shall be. *602 Shaks. Ham. jv. v. 52 Then vp he rose, 
& don’d his clothes. 16x3-16 W. Browne Brit'. Past. it. 
iv. (R.), In Autumne. .when stately forests d’on their yellow 
coates. 1621 Quarles Argalus <5- P. (1678) 84 Up Argalus, 
and d’on thy N uptial weeds, a 1764 Lloyd Ilenriade (R.\ 
Mars had donn’d his coat of mail. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vi, My experience has been in donning steel gauntlets 
on mailed knights. . 1861 T. A. Trollope La Beata II. 
xii. 61 To shut up his studio, and don his best coat. 1879 
Dixon Windsor I. iii.23 She donned the garment of a nun. 

2. transf. To dress (a person) in a garment; 
re/l. to dress oneself. Chiefly north, dial. 

1801 R. Anderson Cumberld. Ball. 17 Sae. doff thy clogs, 
and don thysel. 3845 E ; Bronte IVuthering Heights xix, 
Joseph was donned in his Sunday garments. 

Hence Dooming vbl. sb. 

1847 Emerson Poemsif&si) 261 Too much of donning and 
doffing. 2888 Elworthy JV. Somerset W ord-bk., Donnings, 

Sunday clothes, also finely. 

t Doll, Obs. [Related to Din vi] intr. To 
resound, ring with sound; — Din v. 1. , 
a 3400 Sir Beues (1886) 163 (MS. E.) A 1 J»e castel donyd 
and rong. 1483 Festival! ( 2515) 78 b, A man sholde unneth 
here liis folowe speke for donnynges of strokes. ^ y 
Don, var. form of Dun, Down. 

Don, obs. pres. inf. and pa. pple. of Do v. 

II Dona (d 0 H*a), dona (d^'na). [Sp. dofia, 
Pg. dona :~L. domiita mistress, lady.] 

1. A (Spanish or Portuguese) lady. Also pre- 
fixed to the name as a title of courtesy. 


1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Gusman d'AIf. II. x. 204 We 
forget to goe for Dofia Beatrix the new marry ed Bride. 
a 1674 in Drydcris Wks. (1884) V 11 J. 513 Was there never 
a Dona in all Spain worthy your kindness? 3840 Loncf. 
Sp. Stud. I. i, Dofia Scrafina and her cousins. 

2 . slang, (in form dona, also vulgarly donah, 
doner.) A woman ; a sweetheart. 

2873 Slang Diet., Dona and /coles, a woman and children. 
2875 A thenxum 24 Apr. 545 A circus man almost always 
speaks of a circus woman, not as a woman, but a dona. 
1887 Farrell How He Died 62 Blokes and donahs., of the 
foulest slums. 1894 Yellow Bk. I. 70 The little doner. 
Deniable, a. rare [aa. L. dondbilis , f. 
dona re to present, Donate.] 

3727 Bailuy vol. II, Don able, that may be given. 

Doiiary (denari), [ad. L. ddndri-um reposi- 
tory of oflerings, offering, f. donum gift.] A gift or 
donation ; n votive offering. 

2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. 5 The Temple., was 
adorned with goodly stones and donarics. 2622 Burton 
Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 57 Hospitals so built and 
maintained, not by collections, benevolences, donarics. 
3699 Bentley Phal. iii. 125 Were not Cups frequently 
among the Donaries presented to the Gods? 1700 J. Drome 
Trav. Fng. 4 Scot. ii. (1707) 53 There have been several 
Donaries conferred upon it [College] both in Exhibitions 
and Scholar-ships. 2848 Wharton Law Lex., Doiiary , a 
thing given to sacred uses. 2862 F. Hall in jml. Asia/. 
Sec. Bengal 7 The kings, .granted away land . . by way of 
local donaries. 

Donat, var. of Donet, Obs. 

Donatary. [ad. med.L. type % doiiatiirius (in 
F. donalaire ), f. I.. (tonal- ppl, stem of dondre to 
present: see -aby.] The donee or receiver of a 
gift or donation ; a Donatoby : spec, in Sc. Lcnu. 

2818 H. T. Colerrookh Oblig.frCoittr. I. 252 The giver's 
preference of the donatary before his heir or presumptive suc- 
cessor. 2862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Donatary. An prac- 
tice, the term is applied exclusively to the person to whom 
the Crown makes a gift, as of escheat, ultimus hxrcs, or the 
like. 2876 D. Gorrie Sinnm, 4 I Vint, in Orkneys ii. 70 One 
of the ravenous race of crown donataries. 

Donate (d^nF-t), v. (Chiefly U.S.) [f. L. 
doiidt - ppl. stem of dondre to present, f. don-itm.] 

1. trails. To make a donation or gift of; hence, 
vulgarly (in U.S.), to give, bestow, grant. 

2845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. 2) 172 Tlic 
sixteenth (section) is ‘donated’ by Congress for the support 
of common schools. 1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 324 Under 
the former tenure, all lands, to whomsoever donated, were 
revocable at will. 1880 Muirhead Ulpian vi. § 9 Retentions 
out of a dowry arc competent .. on account of things 
donated, or on account of things abstracted. 

2. To present (a person, etc.) with something. 

3862 Trollope A r . Atner. I. 197^ Soldiers returning from 

the Mexican wars were donated with warrants for land. 

Do natee*. [ft as prcc. + -ee.] One to whom 
something is given ; a recipient of a donation. 

37x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. xro Some noble Protes- 
tant Donatecs. 2853 M. Kelly tr. Gosselin's Power Pope 
II. 157 From being.. a donatee, you can become a donor. 
Donater, obs. f. Donator. 

+ Dona*tian. Obs. — Donatist. 

1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 TIicss. (1629) 252 As Donatians 
thought. 

Donation, (donebjan). [a. F. donation , ad. L. 
dondtion-cm , n. of action f. dondre to present.] 

X. The action or faculty of giving or presenting ; 
presentation, bestowal ; grant. 

c 2425 WyntouN Cron. v. xii. 2207 De kyng..Mad til 
Saynct Serf donatyowne Of b at Inch, c 2525 (title) A 
Treatyse of the donation or gyfte and endowment of 
possessyons, gyuen and graunted vnto Sylvester pope of 
Rhome, by Constantyne. 2597 Hooker Eccl . Pol. v. Ixii. 
§ 19 The grace of Bnptisme commeth by donation from God 
alone. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 69 That right we hold By 
his donation. 2894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 65 
Who., made to him a donation of the island of Iona. 

b. spec. The action or right of bestowing or 
conferring a benefice ; the ‘ gift*. 

2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c.44 The aduouson, donacion and 
presentacion of the said vicarage shall npperteyn..to the 
kynges hyghnesse.^ 1724 Swift Drapicr's Lett. Wks. 3755 
V. it. 145 Many principal church livings are in the donation 
of the crown. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. (1B1B) II. 222 The 
offices in the donation of the king. 

2. Law . The action or contract by which a 
person transfers the ownership of a thing from him- 
self to another, as a free gift. 

_ 2651 W. G. tr. C (nod's Inst. 106 In Lands . . A Feoffment 
is of a Fee simple to the Donee or Feoffee, and a Donation 
or Gift is of an Estate Jtaile. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. iii. 
(1793) 264 King William, queen Mary’, and queen Anne, 
did not take the crown by hereditary right or descent, but 
by way of donation or purchase, as the lawyers call it. 
2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 5 A feud was a tract of land 
held by a voluntary* and gratuitous donation, on condition 
of fidelity and certain services. 

3. That which is presented ; a gift. 

IS 77 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592)960 They, .had a dona- 
tyon giuen vnto ech of them as it were a pleadge or earnest. 
1630 Prvnne A nli-A rmin. 120 It makes all these graces., 
not the absolute gifts, the free donations of God.. 1756-7 
tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) III. 297 All the gifts and 
donations.. amounted to no more than six thousand ducats. 
3895 . Daily Nnvs 5 Dec. 3/6 The commissioners had 
anticipated that the donations would fall off. 

4:. allrib., as donation-governor, a person con- 
stituted a governor of an institution in considera- 
tion of a donation to its funds. 


2860 Bartlett Diet. Atner., Donation Party, a party 
consisting of the friends and parishioners. of a country’ 
clergyman assembled together, each individual bringing 
some article.. as a present to him,. also called a giving 
party. 3894 Daily Nnvs 13 July’ 7/4 Preference to can- 
didates recommended by a Donation Governor. 

Donatism (dp'natiz’m). [f. as next p ism (in 
med.L . Donatism-us).] The doctrine or principles 
of the Donatists. . 

1588 J. Udall Dnnonstr. Discip. (Arb.) 64 It is a kind of 
Donatfsme to challenge such authontie ouer princes. 1700 
J. Johnson Clergym. Vadt M. 11. 188 A bishop converted 
from Donatism. 

Donatist (dp*natist). Bed. Hist. [ad. med.L. 
DbndtUta, f. Donatus ; see below.] One of a 
sect of Christians which arose in North Africa 
in the year 311 , out of a dispute about the elec- 
tion of Ccccilinn as bishop of Carthage, in place 
of whom they elected Majorinus ; they maintained 
that their own party was the only true and pure 
church, and that the baptisms and ordinations, of 
others were invalid. 

It is uncertain whether the^ name was derived from 
Donatus of Casa* Nignc, a leading supporter of Majorinus, 
or from Donatus the Great, who succeeded Majorinus as 
bishop of Carthage. 

c 1460 Medulla in Cath. Angl. 304 note, Donntista , a 
donatiste (printed donatrice] : tjuedam heresis . 2549 Lati- 
mer 4 ,th Serin, bef. Edw. VI, (Arb.) 2x6 An other kynde 
of poy’soned herctikes, that were called Donatistes. 1645 
Pacitt Hercsiogr. (x66x) 68 The Separatists or Brownists 
agree in many things with the Donatists, who confined the 
holy’ Catholick Church to a comer of Africa, as the Brownbts 
do confine the Church of God to their conventicles. 1873 
Rodertson Hist. Chr. Ch. (1874) I. 176 note, At a later 
time, rebaptism of proselytes was practised by the Do- 
natists. 

b. at l in b. or ns adj. 

2861. J. G. Sur.rrARD Fall Route vii, 372 The Donatist 
sectaries. 2885 Catholic Diet. 280 In 330 no less than 270 
Donatist bishops met in council. 

Hence Donati'stic, DonatPstlcal adjs pertain- 
ing to Donatism or the Donatists ; Do*natistry 
= Donatism (with implication of contempt). 

3564 Brief Exam.* * * *■ iv, This smelleth . .either of Dona- 
tistrie or Papistrie. 2581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 208 Both. . 
are donaristical. 1645 Pacitt Hercsiogr. (1647) A iv b, The 
Donatisticall Brownists. 1828 Webster, Donat is tic. 1889 
Farrar Lives Fathers II. xvii. 514 The deplorable Dona- 
tistic controversy. 

Donative (dp*nativ\ a. and sb. [ad. L. dona- 
tivus adj., whence dondtiv-ttm sb. donation, largess, 
f. dondre ; see Donate, and -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by being given or presented ; of 
the nature of a donation; esf. of a benefice ; Vesting 
or vested by donation ; opposed to Presentative. 

2559 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. viii. 22 Foundations of 
free-chappels. and other howses ecclesiastical by* the kings 
Ivcence.to be.dpnatyveand not presentatywe. 3610GUILLIM 
heraldry vt. iii. (1611) 260 To these donatiue augmentations 
of Armes I will adde certaine Armcs assumptiue. 1765 
Blackstone.CVww. I. xi. 382 The deanery’ is donative, and 
the installation merely by’ the king’s letters patent. 2875 
Bp. Magee in Pari. 1 June, The holder of a donative 
living owes no obedience to his diocesan. 

+ 2. ‘That is able or apt to give* (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656 ). Obs. 

B. sb. 

1. A donation, gift, present; esp . one given 
formally or officially, as a largess or bounty. 

c 1430 Lydgate B a lade of our Ladiexi, O mirthe of mar- 
tyrs, sweter then Sitole of Confessours also richest donatife. 
2581 J. Bell Haddon's Ans7v. Osor. 361 b, The Graunt, 
& Donative of Ludovicus Pius. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
11. v. § 7 The Romane Emperours custome was at certaine 
solemne times to bestow on his Souldiers a Donatiue. 2599 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 27 The devout oblations and 
donatives of the fishermen. 1728 Morgan A Igiers II. v. 313 
Francis I gave the Grand Master a Royal Reception, 
accompanied with a Princely’ Donative. 2843 J. Martineau 
Chr. Life (1867) 171 [Christ] ranked the widow’s mite above 
the vast donatives of vanity*. 

2. spec. A benefice which the fonnder or patron . 
can bestow without presentation to or investment 
by the ordinary. 

3564 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. {1888) 83 He would faine 
haue a benefice or personage of some j#etie donatiue; he 
cannot get it at the bishoppes handes. 1686 Plot StajforHsh, 
2 97 T h . e Fing can create or found a Donative exempt ftum 
the visitation of the ordinary’. 2772 Warton & Huddesford 
Life Heamc 26 He was presented to the Donative or Curacy 
of Elsfield near Oxford. 2877 J.C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 111 . 
84 This living was a donative, from the dissolution of the 
monasteries to the first year of Anne. 

1*3. One who is presented to a benefice. Obs. 

rare. 

2652 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xxvii. (1739) I2 7 * n 
their Original, Bishops were meerly Donatives from the 
Crown, invested by delivery’ of the Ring and Pastoral Stan. 
Hence Do 'natively adv., by way of a donation. 
2827 G. S. Faber Orig. Exp. Sacr. tt. Jii. 64 Donatirely 
presenting, .sacrifices and vows and libations. 

Donator 1 [a. AF. donatour, F. do- 

na tear, ad. L. donnibr-em , agent-n. f. dondre to 
present.] One who makes a donation ; a donor. 

c 2449 Pecock Repr. iii. xix. 412 Chartours of the 
donatouris or of the ^euers. 2873 Misses Horner Florence 
(1884) I. v. grThe donator and his wife kneel at the feet of 
the Virgin. 1894 Tablet 22 Dec. 974 The intention of the 
donator. - ... 
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Do’nator 2 . Sc. Also 6 -our, 7 -ar, -er. [ad. 
F. donatairc or OF. donatoire— next.] He to 
whom a donation is made ; a donatory or donee. 

c 1575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 23 The Kingis donatour. 
1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 37 Giuen. .to the vse of the donatar. 
1636 W. Macdowell Assignation in J. Russell Haigs ix. 
(1881) 225 Ordains the said David Haig, his heirs and do- 
naters, my very lawful . . cession ers and assignees. 1859 J as. 
Anderson Ladies af Covenant 274 As donator to the forfeited 
estate of Coldwell, he pursued her for mails and ditties. 
Donatory (dp’natori). [ad. med.L. dondtori - 
its one to whom something is given (Du Cange), 
f. dondre : see -out.] The recipient of a gift or 
donation ; a donatary. 

a 1617 Bayne On E/h. (X658) 82 A gift, .must come freely 
from the 'donour, and bee greatly to the good of the donatory 
or receiver. 1810 Southey in Q. Rev. J V. 13 The donatories 
of crown property were to pay a do*uble tax. 1817 Citron . 
in Ann . Reg. 405 The Brazilian white man , . who draws his 
descent from the first donatory of a province. 1848 Wharton 
Lain Lex., Donatory , the person on whom the king bestows 
his right to any forfeiture that has fallen to the Crown. 
Dona'trix. rare. fa. L. donatrix, fem. of 
donator.'} A female donor or donator. 

1668 ChtirchzO. Acc. St. _ Margarets, IVesint. (Nichols 
1797) 69 According to the will of the said Donatrix. 

+ Do ‘nature. Obs. rare. [ad. L. *dondtura, 
f. dondre to Donate.] Donation. 

1629 J. Maxwell tr. Herod ian (1635) 344 Being obliged 
to him by Donatures and all manner of honors. 

Do-naught : see Do-nought. 

Donee, Donck, obs. ff. Dunce, Dank. 

+ Dondaine , -dine. [a. OF. dom-, dondaine , 
of uncertain orig. (See Godef. and Hatz.-Darm. 
s.v. dondonj] A warlike engine for casting stones, 
in use before firearms. 

4:1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. Hi. (1544) 6 a, Shot of arblast, nor 
on touche of dondine [ rime attayne]. 

Done (don),///, a. ( sb .) [pa. pple. of Do v., 
q.v. for forms and participial uses.] 

1 . Performed, executed, accomplished, finished, 
ended, settled ; also, used up, worn out : see Do v. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love i. xxx. (1896) 65 Done synnes it 
hidys. 1663 Cotton Poet. Whs. (176s) 136 She thought 't 
would be a done Thing Soon. 1804 J. Larwood No Gun 
Boats 09 What l’Eveque only contemplated as a remote 
probability, [he] now considers as a done thing. 1844 
Dickens Christmas Carol Hi, Tt was a done thing between 
him and Scrooge’s nephew, i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi 
Ait. Iff. ci. 3 A done game. _ 

b. absol. That which is done or accomplished. 
1853 Browning Last Ride Together , Contrast The petty 
Done, the Undone vast. i8 7 z Rusiun* Arrows of Chace 
(1880) II. 208 The condemnation given from the judgment 
throne.. is all for the undones and not for the doftes. 

+ 2 . There was in ME. a curious use of done , in 
which it was nearly synonymous with kin — ‘ kind 
of’ : thus many done , many kinds of, what done , 

‘ what-kin what sort of. At length, it took, like 
kin, a genitival s: thus, what-dones, what dons — 

‘ whatkins cujus generis, of what kind of. Obs. 

[There is a certain parallelism between this and the 
MDa. use of the inf. doen (as of MLG. din, dint, MHG. 
tuon), which has the sense-development ‘doing, action, 
manner of doing, way of acting or being, manner, nature, 
wise, kind’. But in Eng. the stages by which the sense 
‘kind 1 was reached are less clear.] 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 112 He askede, wat God [Trin. 
MS. what Idone god ; Digby MS. what manere god.] 
and wat King Mercurius was. 1340-70 A lex. «$• Bind. 222 
We discorden of dede in many done [jinguus. Ibid. 999 
Wi}»-oute diuerce dedus of many done jungus. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xvih. 298 What dones man was Jhesus. a 1400-50 
Alexander 2906 Quat dones man ert J?0u? Ibid. 5167 Quat 
dons man ert bou t. .and quat dos bou here. 

Done, adv. Sc. ? Obs. Also 6 doyn, 8- doon, 
doons, dunze. [perh. adv. use of prec. ; but cf. 
Dooms.] Thoroughly, very, exceedingly. 

1500-zo Dunbar Poems lxvi. 82 Bot sa done tyrsum it is 
to byd it. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Seal. (1821) I. p. xliv, Thir 
mussillis ar sa doyn gleg of twiche and heryng. 1715 P. 
Mcmy's Truth's Trav. in Pennccuik' x Poems 106 (Jam.) He 
was not thence so doons severe. 1825-80 J amieson s.v. Doyn , 
Doon 7 veil, or dunze 7 veil, very well. 

Done, obs. form of Down adv. 

Donee (do^nr). 4 [fi stem of Don- or + -ee.] 
One to whom anything is given ; esp. in Law, (u) 
one to whom anything is given gratuitously ; (b) 
one to whom land is conveyed in fee tail ; (c) one 
to whom a ‘ power ’ is given for execution. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surtt. 7 b, This donee or this purebasoure 
shall take [etc.]. 1598 Kitchin Courts Led (1675) 218 
A Donee in tail. *655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. vii. § 16 Not 
sixty of the Kings Donees had sons owning their fathers 
estates. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II, vii. no If the donee 
died without such particular heirs, the land should revert to 
the donor. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst . it. 56 The Church, as 
the donee of pious gifts. 

Doxiek, obs. form of Dunnock, hedge-sparrow, 
t Dcrnet, do Obs. [a, OF. donet, donnat, 
ad. L. Dondtiis.] The elementary grammatical 
treatise (Ars Grammatica) of yFIius Donatus, a 
grammarian of the 4th c. ; an introductory Latin 
grammar ; hence, an introduction to, or the ele- 
ments of, any art, science, etc. 

13.. Scuyn Sag. (W.) 18 1 Thermae was paint of Donet 
thre pars. And eke alle the seven ars. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 


A. v. 123 penne I drou} me a-mong bis drapers my Donet 
to leorne. c 1449 Pecock Donet \ into Crisien Retig. Introd., 
As the common donet berith himsilfe towards the full kun- 
nyng of Latyn, so this booke for Goddis laws. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, v. xxv, Dame Gramer.. taught me..Fyrst my 
Donet and then my accidence. 1535 Joye ApoL Tindale 
47, I had nede go lerne my donate and accidence agen. 

b. Comb. 1483 Cath. Angl. 104/1 A Donett lerner.. 
donaiista. 

Doney, var. of Dhoney. 

Dong' (df?q), v. [Echoic; expressing a sound 
of deeper tone than Ding.] intr. To sound as 
a large bell. So Dong’ sb. (or without gramma- 
tical construction), an imitation of the deep sound 
of a large bell. (Cf. Ding, Ding-dong.) 

1587 Fleming Contn.Holinshed III. 1S79/2 Where, they 
might, .heare the donglng of the belles as they hoong in the 
steeples, a 1882 Rossetti Whs . (1890) II. 343 And bells 
say ding to bells that answer dong. 

Dong(e, obs. form of Dung. 

Dong(e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Ding v?- 
1 ) Donga (dp’ijga). S. Africa. [Native name.] 
A channel or gully formed by the action of water ; 
a ravine or watercourse with steep sides. 

1879 Daily Nezvs 20 June 5 jo A donga was safely crossed. 
A donga.. would be called. .in Scotland, a gully. 1893 
J. T. Bent Ruined Cities Mashon aland xii. 374 The 
culverts which they had made over the dongas. 

+ Donge. Obs. A mattress. ’ 
c 1440 PromP. Parv. 127/1 Donge, matrasse, culcitra, 
viatracia. 1448 Bury Wills 12, j donge optimum. 1459 
Inv. in Fasten Lett. No. 954 I. 485, J fedder-bedde, Item, 
j donge of fyne blewe. 472490 Botoner I tin. (Nasmith 
1778) 372 Qumlibet femina elimosinaria habuit. ,t donge. 
Dongen, -eon, -eoun, obs. ff. Dungeon. 
Donger,DongIiel, obs. ff. Danger, Dunghill. 
Dongola, in Dongola race : a race in which 
a punt or the like is propelled by paddling, by 
three or four pairs (usually male and female). 

1892 Pall MallG. 18 July 43/3 Canadian canoe race (lady 
and gentleman), dongola race (four ladies, four gentlemen). 
1894 Daily Nezvs 30 June 6/2 Dongola races for crews of 
eight gentlemen and* mixed crews of four ladies and four 
gentlemen. Ibid. 28 July 6/5 The Dongola Race (paddling 
in punts), .for crews of three ladies and three gentlemen. 

Dongon, -oun, obs. forms of Dungeon. 

Doni, var. of Dhoney. 

1803 R. Percival in Naval Chron. X. 26 Boats and 
domes employed in the fishery. 

f Doni*ferous, a . Obs. rare* 0 , [f. L. donum 
gift : see -ferous.J f That carries a gift ' (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Donjon (d^’ndjan, d/Hids/n), archaic spelling 
of Dungeon, q.v.; now usual in sense 1. ‘The 
great tower or innermost keep of a castle to dis- 
tinguish it from the modern sense. 

1300-1690, 1808 [see Dungeon i]. 

Donk, dial, form of Dank. 

Donkey (cty’gki). Also 8-9 donky. [A recent 
word, app. of dialect or slang origin. 

As the original pronunciation apparently rimed with 
monkey (whence the spelling), suggestions have been made 
that the word is a deriv. of dun adj. (cf. durtnock hedge- 
sparrow), or, more probably, a familiar form of Duncan (cf. 
the other colloquial appellations, Dicky, Neddy).} 

1 . A familiar name for the ass. (Now in general 
use, exc. in scriptural or solemn language, and in 
Natural History.) 

1785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue , Donkey or Donkey 
Dick, a he or Jack-ass. 1793 Gentl. Alag. it. 1083 A Donky, 
or a Dicky, An ass. Essex and Suffolk. 1804 Mrs. Bar- 
bauld Whs. (1825) II. 113, I cannot tell whether my 
orthography is right, but a donky is the monture in high 
fashion here [Tunbridge Wells], a 18x9 Wolcott (P, Pindar) 
Whs. (1830) xx6 Peter, thou art mounted on a Neddy; Or 
in the London phrase, thou Devonshire monkey, Thy 
Pegasus is nothing but a donkey. 1838 J. L. Stephens 
Trav. Greece, etc. (1839) 37/1 Seven camels and the donkey 
were stowed in the bottom of the boat. 1859 Sala Ttv. 
round Clock (1861)45 Costermongers’ ‘shallow's'', drawn by 
woe-begone donkies. 

2 . transf A stupid or silly person. 

1840 Thackeray Shabby Genteel Story ix, ‘What a 
blubbering, abthurd donkey !' said Cinqbars. 1862 Miss 
Yonge C'less Rate xii. (1864) 2x2 You little donkey, you’ll 
be off! 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Abb. I. 254 What a 
donkey he must be; 

3 . attrib. and Comb. : a. general, as donkey-back, 
(cf- horseback ), -carriage, -cart, -chair, -path, -race, 
-track', donkey-breeding, -di-iver, - driving , - drub - 
her, -riding ; donkey -drawn, -eared, -mad adjs. 

1837 J. L. Stephens Trav. Holy Land (Chambers) 116 
From there we started on Monkey-back. 1884 L. Oliphant 
Haifa (1887) 158 A favourite method of locomotion among 
the women, was donkey-back. 1894 Times 23 Mar. 3/2 The 
Queen.. went out in her Monkey-carriage this morning. 
1838 Dickens O. Tzoist xxi, *Donkey-carts laden with 
vegetables. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts.l. 6x Three Monkey- 
drivers, conveying the luggage of two British travellers. 
1875 J. H. Bknnet Shores Medit. i. vii. 189 The road from 
Castcllare, a Monkey-track. 

b. Special combs. : donkey-boy, a boy in 
charge of a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; 
donkey-engine, a small steam-engine, usually for 
subsidiary operations on board ship, as feeding the 
boilers of the propelling engines, etc. ; hence 
donkey-boiler ; donkey-man, a man in charge of 


a donkey, or of a donkey-engine ; donkey-pump, 
an auxiliary steam-pump for filling the boiler of n 
steam-engine, or for other subsidiary operations ; 
donkey-rest, in Paper Manttf. , 1 a frame against 
which the form is laid to drain 9 (Cent. Didi). . 

X840 Barhaai IngoL Leg., Bagman's Dog , Little Monkey-' 
boys your steps environ. 1894 Times 22 June 10/5 The 
mate.. and the donkej’- boy. .went in a boat. 1858 Merc. 
Marine Mag. V. 49 Hose was.. put on the Monkey-engine. 
1877 W. Thomson Hoy. Challenger I. i. 52 The donkey- 
engines for hoisting the dredging and sounding gear. 1878 
Daily -News 26 Sept. 2/3 "We also had 3 engineers and 
Monkey men. 1869 Eng. Aleck. 10 Dec. 293/2 Of the means 
for feeding the boiler, those in general use are the injector, 
Monkey-pump, and the force pump. 

Hence Do*nkey v . intr,, to ride a donkey. Do n- 
keydom, condition of a donkey, stupidity, folly. 
Do’nkey&rome [after hippodrome ], a course for 
a donkey-race. Do'nkeyess, a female donkey. 
Domkeyhood, the condition of being a donkey ; 
donkeys collectively. Dcnkeyisk a., like a 
donkey, asinine ; stupid, foolish. Do'nkeyism, the 
quality of being, or an act characteristic of, a 
‘donkey’; folly. 35 o*nkeyship, the personality 
of a donkey. (All more or less norice-wds . ) 

1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. III. in. xiiL 271 The 
walks, .invite to many pedestrian excursions, and to a deal of 
donkeying. 1889 Baring-Go.uld Pcnnycomegmchs (1890) 466 
[It] had startled her out of this intellectual donkeydom. 1852 
M. W. Savage R. Medlicoti 1. v. (D.), The two charioteers 
being left sprawling in the dust of the donkeydrome, 1842 
P. Parley's Ann. III. 31 Crossing the heath. -with no less 
than seven donkeys and donkeyesses tied in a string. 1869 
Sat. Rev. 13 Feb. 222 The typical vanity and maladroit 
ways of donkeyhood. 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 564 We 
find ourselves quite donkeyish and stupid. 1855 Househ. 
Words XII. 160 [He] committed an outrageous donkeyism. 
1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t . xii. (1891) 293 One 
softens down the ugly central fact of donkeyism. _ 1889 St. 
Nicholas Alag. Feb. 304 His donkeyship determined That 
he would yet have fun. 

|| Donna (dp- na, It. dp'nna). [It. donna:-* L. 
domina lady, mistress.] A lady ; a title of honour 
or courtesy for an Italian or (instead of dofia or 
dona) a Spanish or Portuguese lady. 

Print a , seconda donna: the principal, or the second, 
female singer in an opera : see Prima donna. 

1670 Lassels Foy. Italy 1. (1698) 67 (Stanf.) To go like 
the Donna’s of Spain. 1740 Lady ft I. W. Montagu Let. to 
W. Montagu 25 Jan., They are all well received by the 
gentil donnas. s8s6 Byron in Moore Life (1832) JIL 318 
(Stanf.) My * Donna 1 whom I spoke of in my former epistle. 
28x7 — Bcppo xxxii, The ‘prima donna’s' tuneful heart 
would bound. 1880 Grove Diet. A fits. I. 457/1 A dis- 
tinguished seconda donna.. of Handel’s company. 
Do-nnered, -ard, fpl a. Sc. Also donnart, 
-ert, -ort. [f. Sc. vb. demur to stupefy as with 
a blow or a loud noise: perl), a freq. of ME. 
donen to din : cf. also Dunneb.] Stunned, stupe- 
fied, stupid ‘ in a state of gross stupor’ (Jam.). 

17 22 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 63 Worthy Bristle, not sae 
donner’d, Preserves this bonnet, and is honour’d. x8x3 
Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, A donnard auld deevil 1 *886 

Stevenson Kidnapped xxix, ‘Ye donnered auld runt.* 
Donne, obs. form of Dun. 

Donnish (dp’nij), a. [f. Don sbl 1 4 + -ISH.] 
Of the nature or character of a (college) don ; 
having a pedantic stiffness or gravity of manner. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss Gain 7 He liked people to be 
natural and hated that donnish manner. 1863 Q. 4 Rev. 
CXIV. 546 The most donnish amongst dons. 

Hence Do’imisliness. 

1835 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 139 A strong specimen 
of donnishness. 1853 Thackeray Lett. 14 Feb., A vast 
amount of toryism and donnishness everywhere. 
Donnism (dp’niz’m). [f. as prec. + -IBM.] 
Action or manner characteristic of a college don. 

1859 Shairp in \V. Knight S. y Friends (1888) 200 Here 
we nave no Donnism, nor any stiff academic air. 

Donnots : see Do-nought. 


Donor (d^wnoi, -pi). Also 5-7 donour, 7-8 
doner, [a. AF. donour, OF. donen r, dime or, 
mod.F. donneur L. ddndtdr-em, agent-n. f. don- 
are to present.] One who gives or presents; a 
giver; esp. in Law, one who grants an estate, 
or power for execution. Correlative of Donee. 

1494 Fabyak C hron. an. is86(R.) The ryghtfull inberifours, 
or suche as were next allied vnto the firste donoures. *53* 
Dial, on Lazos Eng. j. xxviff. (1638) 50 After the death 
of the tenant in taile without issue, the lands shall 
to the donor. 1650 Find. Hammond’s Addr. xu. § 32 i he 
Creator of the World, and sole doner of life. *755 ioung 
Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. r 3 S Enjoy, but enjoy reason- 
ably, and thankfully to the great Donor. 1876 DicbY Real 
Prop. v. § 3^2). 228 The doctrine. .that a freehold interest in 
possession must pass instantly from donor to donee. 

Do-nothing (d?7’nn:J>iij), sb. and a. 

A. sb. One who does nothing; au idler. 

1579 Tomson Calvins Serm. Tim. 259/1 It is not Tor a do 
nothing that this office is ordemed. 

Rencgado iv. i, Such a goodman Do-nothing. , *855 Fara- 
day m Bence Jones Lift tx8 7 o) 1 1- 3 £*. I cannot imagine you 
ado-nothing. 1887 Spectator 15 Oct. rp 8 A class of do- 
nothings who at some previous time had owned the land. 

"B. adj. That does nothing; characterized by 

doing nothing; idle, indolent. . 

1822 W Irving Alhambra 1 1. 84 The invalids, old women, 
and other curious do-nothing folk. 1839 Carlyle Chartism 
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lie. :6o A do-nothing guidance ; and it is a do-sometbing 
World ! 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. liy. 99 He was. . 
very fond of yachting: its dreamy, do-nothing absolutism. 

Hence Dono’thingism, Donothingness, the 
habit or practice of doing nothing; the condition 
of doing nothing ; idleness, indolence. 

1814 Jane Austen Matts/. Park (1870) III. vile. 340 A 
situation of similar affluence and do- n u t h i ng- ness. 1839 
Carlyle Chartism vii. 152 Self-cancelling Donotmngism. 
1879 Mrs. Houston Wild West 77 Gaunt, enfeebled-looking 
labourers abused for their idleness, their do-nothingness. 
1891 Sat. Rev. 5 Sept. 267/2 Dangerous apathy and 
donothingism. 

Do “nought (d«*npt), donnot (dp’n^t). how 
chiefly dial. [app. f. the words do nought', though 
sometimes taken as a corruption of an earlier daw 
not : cf. Ger. taugcnichtsi] One who does nothing 
or no good ; an idler (= Do-nothing) ; a good- 
for-nothing. 

1594 Carew Duarte's Exam. Wils (1616) 12 Through 
griefe of seeing his sonne such a doomought. Hid. 218 
The buzzards, the sots, and the doe noughts. 1674 Ray 
jV. C. Words 14 A Donnaught or Donnat .. Naught, good 
for nothing: idle persons being commonly such. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxx ii, What’s brought thee back again, thou 
silly donnot ? 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Donnot or 
Do-naught, a good-for-nothing person .. the popular desig- 
nation with reference to Satan himself. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. tn. 38 A do-nought by the fire-side. 

Donship (dp njtp). [f. Bon sb. + -ship.] a. 
The personality of a don : used as a title, b. The 
possession of the title * don’ (quot. 1838 ). 

c 1626 Dick 0/ Devon it. iv. in Bullen O. PI. II. 40 What 
is your Donship calld, I pray. Don John, a Knight of 
Spaine. 1648 Gage West Ind. xv. (1655) *00 Began to 
answer, or more to jeer his Donship. 177* Nugent tr. Hist . 
Friar Gerund II. 160 For a Monsieur would he have 
changed all the Donships in the world. 1838 Erased s Mag. 
XVIII. 231 Entitled to donship in the Basque provinces. 

Donsie, donsy (dp’nsi), a. and sb. Sc. and 
north dial. Also doncy,-cie. [Origin and primary 
sense unknown.] A. adj. 

1. 1 Affectedly neat and trim * (Jam.) ; nice ; hence 
saucy, restive (as a horse). ? Obs . 

17*7 Ramsay Elegy Lucky Wood iv, She was a donsie 
wire and clean. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 63 (Jam ) Better 
rough and sonsie, than bare and donsie. *786 Burns To 
A uld Mare v, Tho’ ye was trickie, slee, an’ funnie, Ve 
ne'er was donsie. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 56 Ham.) 
Come Muse ! thou donsy limmer, who dost laugh. An Y claw 
thy hough, at bungling poets. 1892 in Northumbld. Gloss. 

2. Unlucky, untoward, unfortunate. ? Obs. 

1786 Bu hus Ad dress to Unco Guid ii, Their donsie tricks, 
their black mistakes, Their failings and mischances. 1789 
D. Davidson Seasons 61 (Jam.) Straight down the steep they 
slide wi* canny care, For fear o’ donsy whirl into the stream. 

3. Dull or slow of comprehension ; dunce-like. 
x8oz StBBALD Citron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Donsie , dunce- 

like, dull, stupid. 1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie III. xxviii. 237 
Dinna heed the donsie creature. 

B. sb. One slow of wit, a stupid ; a dunce. 

1825 Jamieson, Donsie , Doncie, a stupid, lubberly fellow. 
Roxb. c *826 Hogg in Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 
2i 3. That poor donsy. 

Don’t (ddunt), colloq. contraction of do not : 
see Do v. Also humorously as sb.~ Prohibition, 
reiteration of ‘ don't and vb. 

*894 Daily News 23 Nov. 5/3 The plan gets rid of many 
4 don’ts ’. Mod. ‘ Don’t be always don’ting 1 * 

b. Don’t care, used as adj. f - careless, reckless. 
So Don’t-care-ism- {nonce-ivd.). 

*87* Daily News 4 Jan., We are in the don’t care mood. 
189*^ Pall Mall G. 15 Dec. 7/1 The.. spirit of daring don’t- 
careism. *895 Westm. Gaz. 5 Sept. 2/1 A hearty, good- 
natured, don’t-care sort of person. 

Donzel (dpmzfil). arch. Also 6-7 donsel. 
[ad. It. donzello * a damosell, a batchelor ; also a 
page, a squire, a waiter, a serving man * (Florio) = 
Pr. donzel , Sp. doited , OF. donzel , dotted, dancel 
young roan:— late L. dom{i)nicdl-us, dim. of do- 
miftus lord, master: cf. Damoiseau.] A young 
gentleman not yet knighted, a squire, a page. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilcsse (ed. 2) 7 b, The high and mightie 
Prince of parknesse, Donsel! del Lucifer. x6xo B. Jonson 
Alclt. iv. iv, Donzel, methinks you look melancholic. 1664 
Butler Hud. n. iii. 572 Much may be done, my noble Don- 
zel. r a x68o — Charact., Squire of Dames , He is Esquire to 
a Knight-Errant, donzel to the damsels. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar. 1. ii, Cling to me, gentle donzel, and fear not. 

|j Donzella (<Bntse*lla). [It. ; fem. of don- 
zdlo- (see prec.) late L. dominie d la, dim. of 
domina mistress, lady : see Damsel.] An Italian 
or Provencal damsel or young lady. 

1833 Carlyle Misc. (1872) V. 88 A beautiful Roman don- 
zella. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. Leg. Art 11850) 196 
They bring the donzella out of the cistern alive and well. 
Dooi obs. form of Do, Doe ; Sc. fornr of Dove. 
Dooab, Dooar : see Doab, Douar. 

H Doob (d/7b). Also doub, erron. dhoop. 
[Hindi dub , = Skr. durvd . ] Native name for the 
dog’s-tooth grass (Cynodon Dactyloii ), used as a 
fodder-grass in India. ’ 

x8ioT. Williamson ^. India Vade M. I. 259 (Y.) The doob 
..in the low countries about Dacca, .this grass abounds; 
attaining to a prodigious luxuriance 1 1835 Burnes Trav. 

Bokhara led., 2) II. 10 A kind of creeping grass called 
■ 4 doob\ 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit - India (1854) 405 
A thickly-matted sod of fiorin, or doob grass. ' 


Doodgean, obs. form of Dudgeon. 

Doodheen : see Dudekn. . 

Doodle (d/Pd’l), sb. colloq. [cf. I,G. duddtopf, 
-dopy simpleton, noodle, lit. night-cap.] A silly 
or foolish fellow ; a noodle. 

1628 Ford Loved s Mel. Vanish, doodles, vanish 1 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 11. i, Why, doodle, jackanapes 
harkce, who am 1 ? 1845 Cobden Speeches (1872) 179 The 
Noodles and Doodles of the aristocracy. 

DoO’dle, vd dial, or slang, [f. prec. sb.] To 
make a fool of, befool, cheat. 

1823 Moncriefp Tom ff jerry |. vii. (Farmer), I have been 
dished and doodled out of forty pounds to-day. 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 439 It might have doodled our 
whole party. X846 Cornish Prov. Dial. 55 ‘ None of thy 
doodling, thee bcan’t~St. George, no more than ine.’ 3880 
W. Cornw. Gloss., Doodle , to cheat; 10 deceive; to trifle. 

Doodle (d/ 7 *d’l), vf Chiefly Sc. Also doudlo. 
[a. Ger. dttddn in same sense (of Slavonic origin : 
cf. Polish dttdliS ), duddsach bagpipe : prob. asso- 
ciated with Tootle.] traits. To play (the bag- 
pipes). Also Doodle-sack, a bagpipe. 

x8x6 Scott Old Mori, iv, ‘ I nm wearied wi’ doubling the 
bag o’ wind a* day.’ 1824 — Redgauntlet Let. xi, ‘Thou 
sack-doudling son of a whore 1 ’ 1846 Worcester cites Sir 
G. Head for Doodle-sack. 1847-78 Haluw., Doodle-sack , 
a bag-pipe. Kent. 

Dook 1 (d/7k). [Etym. unknown.] A wooden 
plug driven into a brick or stone wall, in order to 
hold a nail. 

1808-18 in Jamieson. In mod. Diets. 

Dook 2 . Sc. The shaft of a coal mine. 

1887 Scott. Leader 4 Tune 7 He was chainman in the 
main coal dook. 1895 N. Bnt. Daily Mail 7 Aug. 4 The 
bodies of the unfortunate men may be found at the bottom 
of the dook, which is now full of water. 

Dook, obs. and Sc. form of Duck v. 

Dool 1 (d/71), dole (do ?u lV Also 6 dowe, 7-8 
dowI(o, 6 - Sc. dule. [Corresponds to E.Fris. dSU, 
d6l, landmark, boundary-mark ; a stake, stone, hole 
in the ground, furrow, ditch, etc., used to mark and 
determine the boundaries of property. Cf. also 
Du. dod aim, mark, butt, in Flemish and earlier 
mod.Du. (Kilian) a heap of earth, esp. that on 
which the mark stands at a shooting-place, which 
is app. related to MLG., LG. dSU fem., grave' with 
the mound of earth heaped over it.] 

1. A boundary or landmark, consisting of a post, 
a stone, or an unploughed balk or strip of land. 

ci 440 Promp. Par, v. 126/1 Dole, merke, ineta. 1445 
Paston Lett. No. 46 I. 58 He hath pullid uppe the doolis, 
and seitbc he wolle makyn a dyche fro the corner of his 
walle.. to the newe diche of the grete cloose. 1563 Homilies 
11. Rogation Weck(i 859) 406 Accursed be he. .who removeth 
his neighbours doles and marks. 1580 in Picton Lfool 
Munic. Rec . (1883) I. 54 The dowe stone or meire stone, 
which was placed and set by the Jury. 1681 Worlidge Diet . 
Rust., Dool , a green balk or mound between the ploughed 
lands in common fields, a 1825 Forby Foe. E. Anglia, 
Deal, Dole , a boundary mark in an uninclosed field. It is 
very often a low post; thence called a Dool-post. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Doote, a conical lump of earth, about three 
feet in diameter, .and about two feet in height, raised to 
show the bounds of parishes or farms on the Downs. 

2. Sc. (d/71). The goal in a game. 

a 1550 Christie Kirke Gr. xxii, Fresch men cam in and 
hail'd the dulis, And dang tham doup in dailis. 1721 
Ramsay Lucky Spence vii, Gar the kirk-boxie hale the 
dools. 1783 Tytlcr Poet. Rem. Jas. /, 187 (Jam.) When 
the [footlball touches the goal or mark, the winner calls 
out. Hail I or it has hail'd the dulis. 1802 Sibbald Chrott. 
Scot. Poet. II. 370 note (Jam.) In the game of golf, .when 
the ball reached the mark, the winner, to announce his 
victory, called, Hail dule ! 

3. attrib., as dool-post , -stone. 

1580 Dole-stone [see above]. 1630 MS. Acc. St. fohn's 
Hasp., Cauterb., Layd out for seauen dowlstones xviij d. 
a 1825 Dole-post [see above], 1887 Kent. Gloss., Dole-stone, 
a landmark. 

Hence Dool v. traits., to mark off by dools. 

1656 in MS. Conveyance , As it is now dowled, and allready 
sett out. 

Dool 2 , variant of Dole sb. 2 , grief, mourning. - 
Dool(e, obs. form of Dole sbA, vA 
(I Doolie, dooly (d/7*li). Forms: 7 dowle, 
doola, S -9 dooly, -ley, 9 doolee, dull, erron, 
dhooly, [a. Hindi dolt a litter, a kind of sedan 
for women, etc., dim. of dold swing, cradle, litter, 
f. Skr. dold'Wittr, swinging cradle, f. did- to swing.] 
A rudimentary litter or palanquin used by the lower 
classes in India, and as an army ambulance. 

c 16x5 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims I. 435 (Y.) He sends 
choice Souldiers .. close couered, two and two in a Dowle. 
2665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 66 The Doolaes were no 
sooner dismounted, but that thereout issued the Amazones. 
1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 264 Doolies.. are only 
used by the very lower sorts of people, in cases of sickness 
or accident. 1804 A. Duncan Manner's Chron. III. 114, 
1 could not walk.. So they put us into dooleys, or cradles, 
fastened together with ropes. 1869 E. A- Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 399 Order men who cannot march to be 
carried in waggons, dhoolies, Sec. 

2 . at t jib., as doolie-bearer. ’ 

1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. lx. v. 655 The dhoolie- 
bearers followed the example. 1883 F. M. Crawford 
Mr. Isaacs xiL 253 A strong body of dooly-bearers. 
Dooly, obs. form of Doly. 


Doom (d/7m), sb. Forms: T d6m, 2-5 dom, 
3-7 dome, 4-7 doome, (4 dum, Sc, dowme, 5 
Sc. doym, 7 dombe), 4- doom, [Com. Teut. 
sb. : OE. tl6m - OFris., OS. dim, OIIG., MHG. 
tuorn, ON. dSrnr (Sw., Da. dom), Goth, dorn-s 
O.Tcut. *dSmo-z, lit. that which is put or set up, 
statute, ordinance, f. dS-tt to place, set : see Do v. 
(Cf. Gr. 0 1 fus, f. stem Orj- to place, L. stat ilium , f. 
stattrtrd) Used as suffix in the form -dom.] 

L A statute, law, enactment ; gen. an ordinance, 
decree. Obs. cxc. Iiist. 

c8*5 Fcsp. Psalter ix. 26 Bioft afirred domas Sine from 
onsicne his. c xooo jElfric Exotf. xxi. 1 pis synd |>a domas 
]»e |>u him trecan scealt. <0340 Hampole Psalter % iii. 1 
pai pat haf forgeten God and his domes. ^ X5J3 Douglas 
sEtteis t. viii. 24 The domes of law pronuncis sche to thame 
then. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love 1. i, I have consulted 
one, who reads Heav’n sDoom. 1844 LiNGARD/Dff/0-.SVr.r. 
Ch . (i8s8) II. xii. 220 He revised the whole code of Anglo- 
Saxon law, and compiled a new book of dooms. 1874 
Gref.n Short Hist. iv. $ 4. 191 The first Dooms of London 
provide especially for the recovery of cattle. 

2. A judgement or decision, esp. one formally 
pronounced ; a sentence ; mostly in adverse sense, 
condemnation, sentence of punishment. 

<■900 tr. Bxdds Hist. iv. v. (rSpi) 278 Seon heo be^en 
biscopes dome scyldi^e. c 1175 Lamb. Hem. 103 Ufele 
Sitsunge. .maca<5 reaflac and unrihte domes. ^1205 L.\y. 
4271 He sculde dom polien. 1377 Langl. P. PI. II. xv. 27 
Whan ich deme domes.. pen is racio my ri3t name. 1467 
Nottingham Rec. II. 380 To obey, fulfille and perfourme 
the dome, ordenance and award of vs, 1596 Spenser 
F. O. i\*. v. 16 Then was that golden belt by doome 
of all Graunted to her. 1641 Smectymnuus Answ. 
(1653) Post. 87 Thurstan refusing to stand to the Kings 
doom. 1709 Tatter No. 42 f 5 O 1 Partial Judge, Thy 
Doom has me undone, 1808 Scott Alarm, in. Introd., 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 1888 Max 
MUller Nat. Relig. vii. (1BS9) 173 They were not laws in 
our sense of the word but dooms, decisions. 

+ 3. Personal or private judgement, opinion. As 
to my doom : in my opinion. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4582 (Cott.) O pis Joseph sai me pi dome, 
And giue me par-of god consail. c X386 Chaucer Monk's 
J\ Prol. 49 As to my doom Thou art a inalstcr whan thou 
arc at hoom. c 1440 CapgpaVE Life St. Hath. 1. 314 Yc 
may weel suppose in yovre owen dome, c 1450 Alerlin 387 
Yet he and the other ne hadde not returned . . by my dom, 
ther hadde not ascaped the halvendell. 1^96 Spenser F- Q. 
iv. x. 2t The which did sceme, unto my simple doome, The 
oncly pleasant and delightfull place. 1622 Won on Archil . 
in Rcliq. O672) 6; The Age of the work upon which he 
must pass his Doom. 

+ D. The faculty of judging; judgement, dis- 
crimination, discernment. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer. Boetlu v. pr. ii. 152. It hap doom by 
whiche it Uisccrnip and demip euery ping. 1496 Dives «)• 
Paup. (W. de W.) Ii. vi. xis/i He must haue with hym 
dome, that is a good and a dyscrete.auysement, erhe swerc. 
*697 Dryden Firg.Georg. iv, 565 With., unerring Doom, He 
sees what is, and was, and is to come. 

4. Fate, lot, irrevocable destiny. (Usually of 
adverse fate ; rarely in good sense.) 

13. . Ii. E. Allit. P. C. 203 Lo py dom is pe dy3t, for py 
deaes ille 1 1375 Barbour Bntce 1. 235 The angyr, na the 
wrechyt dome, That is cowplyt to foule thyrldome. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 7123 burgh domys of destany dreuyt to nognt. 
*594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 217 All vnauoyded is the 
doome of Destiny. 1697 .Dryden Ftrg. Georg, m. xn 
And Age,* and Death's inexorable Doom. X725 Pope 
Odyss. iv. 289 Such, happy Nestor I was thy glorious doom. 
1855 Kingsley Heroes 1. (1868) 7 A stranger, whom a cruel 
doom has driven to your land. 

b. Final fate, destruction, ruin, death. 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xiv. 14 Thy end is truth's and beauty’s 
doom and date. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 244 The 
Patient must fall in the Conflict, and owe his Doom . . 
to the too rigid Rashness of Ins Physician. 18 6a Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xxii. 157 Irresistible dynamic energy, which moved 
them [glaciers] to their doom. 1874 Green S/wrt Hist. 
vi. § 5. 323 Both the Cardinal and his enemies knew that 
the minister’s doom was sealed. 

5. The action or process of judging (as in a 
court of law) ; judgement, trial, arch. 

£95o Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 31 Nu is dom middan- 
geordes. a x2t>o Aloral Ode 169 [167] pe dom sal ben 
sone idon, ne last hit liowiht longe. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 5x12 Als domesman to sit in dome. CX450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 2194 Thai ledde hym arely fro thens to pilates 
dome, 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 105 Hangit syne but 
dome. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 817 Therefore to mee thir 
doom he hath assign’d. x8$o Kingsley Alt. Locke , Song 
27 The Judge is set, the doom begun ! 

6. The last or great Judgement at thq end of the 
world; also, a pictorial representation of this. 
arch. (Now chiefly in phr. crack of doom.) 

c X2oo Triii, Coll. Horn. 69 penche we ure giltes er pe 
dom cume. ^ X393 Gower Cottf. I. 97 He shall for the dome 
finall Yef his answere. C1400 Maundgv. (1839) x. 114 The 
Doom schalle ben on Estre Day, suche tyme as our Lord 
aroos. 1529 More Dyalogc n. Wks. 180/1, I speke of 
Christes . . comming to the dreadfull dome. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. iv. i. J17 What will the Line stretchout to* th* crncke 
of Doome? a x8oo Cowper Heroism it On a day, like that 
of the. last doom. 1848 R. I. Wild enforce Incartt. our 
Lord ix. (1852) 204 When all nations shall behold Him at 
the crack of doom. 1874 MickletHwaite Alod. Par. 
Churches 323 The. .hobgoblins of mediaeval dooms. 

7. Day of doom : the day of judgement : see Day 
sb. 8 b, and Doomsday. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2600 Our last day pat sal falle, 
Our day of dome we may calle. a 1400-50 Alexander 
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1095 So sail.. to b e day of dome J>i dedis be remembrid. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 302 What answere shall 
ye make to your lorde at y° daye of dome? 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. vi. 19 The great scrutiny for faith in 
the day of doom. 173s Pope Donne Sat. tv. 161 In sure 
succession to the day of doom. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 331 Who, if a hail-storm passes 
over the village, thinks the day of doom is come. 

fb. tram}. The last day of one’s life; the 
fatal day. Obs. ■ (Cf. 4 b.) 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 42. 1503 — Rich . If, 111. ii. 
189. 1593 — 3 Hen. VI, v. vi. 93 lie throw thy body in 

another roome, And Triumph Henry, in thy day of Doome. 

f8. Justice; equity; righteousness. Cf. Judge- 
ment. Obs. (Chiefly in versions of Scripture, or 
allusions thereto.) 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xcvi. 2 Hire rehtwisnis and dom 
jerecenis seldes his, cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 23 Ge 
forleton b a K ,n S be synt hefesran h^ re dom, and 
mildheortnysse and ^eleafan. 1382 Wyclif Prim. xxi. 3 To 
do mercy and dom, more pleseth to the Lord, than 
sacrifices of victorie. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 518 Thou 
schalt swere in trouthe, in doom, and in rightwisnesse. 
1563-87 Foxe^. <$• M. (1684) I. 458/r David in the Sauter 
saith ; Blessed beth they that done dome and rightful ness, 
f 9 . Power or authority to judge ; gen. power, 
authority. Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Go$p. John v. 22 Ne se faeder ne dem 5 nanum 
menn. Ac he seafde jelcne dom b am suna. £1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. {18x6) 100 To haf pam at his dome. 13.. 
K. Alts. 2606 He sent messangers . , to ul that weore at his 
dome. 1382 Wyclif John v. 22 Neither the fader iugeth 
ony man, but hath 3ouun al the dom to the sone. 
f 10 . A judge. Obs. rare. 

Perh. an error of transcription for Deme. 

23.. Minor Poents fr. Vernon MS. 627 per haunted til 
her hous . . Two domus of hat lawe. 1502 Arnolde Chron . 
(18 n) 162 Primate and chefe dome of cristen men. 

11 . citlrib. (mostly arch, or Obs.) as doom-giving, 

- hall , - place , -storm, -word, etc. ; f doom-house, 
a judgement-hall ; doom-ring ( Archivol. ), a ring 
of stones forming the bgundary of the old Norse 
courts of judgement; f doom-settle, + -stool, 
judgement-seat ; f doom-stead, place of judge- 
ment ; doom- tree, a tree on which the condemned 
were hanged. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 329 At the *dome-3euynge. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 293 Then gat he to the 
*doom-hall of the town.. And judged the people, cxooo 
Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker i45 / x2 Curia , *domhus. c.1440 Promp. 
Parv. 126/2 Dome howse, pretorium. 1382 Wyclif Acts 
xxv. xo At the Mom place of Cesar I stonde, x8.. 
Whittier King Vohncr <*r Elsie i, Over heathen Moom- 
rings and gray stones of the Horg. 1893 S. O. Addy Hall 
0/ Waltlicof 33 The circle near the Bar Dike may have 
been a doom-ring, cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 19 He 
sat ha pilatus on his *dom-setle. a 1225 Juliana 55 Com 
. . biuore h e retie as be set on his dom seotle. 2876 
Athenaeum 8 July 48 That way to the Moomstead thrones 
The Aesir ride each day. <1x225 Auer. R. 306 Let skile 
sitten ase demare upon h e *dom stol. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
ii, Elibank’s doomtree * extended its broad arms close to 
the gates of his fortress. 

Doom (d/ 7 m), v , Also 5-6 dome, 6 Sc. dume, 
6-7 doome. [f. Doom sb. j 
1 ; Irons. To pronounce judgement or sentence 
upon ; to judge. Obs. or arch. exc. as in 2. 

1:1450 (MSS. ex 606) Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) xxi. 354 
The general Resurrection.. when Christ is bowne to Dome 
both good and evilL 1502 Arnolde Chron. (i8rz) 29 The 
goodys and catels of alle hem that before hetn be domed. 
*533 Gau Richt Vay(t888) 15 They quhiJk..Iugisordwmis 
oders wranguslie. 1623 P. Fletcher Purple I si. v. xlvi. 58 
There the equal! Judge. . dooms each voice aright. 1813 
Byron Ur. Abydos 11. xxi, No deed they've done, nor deed 
shall do, Ere I have heard and doom’d it too. 

fb. with complement: To pronounce or deem. 
X742 Young Hi. Th. n. 156 Time's use was doom’d a 
pleasure; waste, a pain. 

2 . To pronounce judgement or sentence against ; 
esp. to condemn to some fate. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 47 Tribunes with their tongues 
doome men to death. 2593 — Rich. If, v. i. 4 Caspars.. 
Tower: To whose flint Bosome^my condemned Lord Is 
doom’d a Prisoner, by prowd Bullingbrooke. 1645 Milton 
Colast. (1851) 372 He dooms it as contrary to Truth. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. A. 207 An act was passed which 
doomed him to perpetual exile. 1881 Jowett Thncyd. 1. 189 
A decree which doomed to destruction..a whole city. 

3 . To destine or consign to some adverse fate or 
lot ; also sometimes in neutral sense, to any fate, 
good or ill. pa.pple. Destined, fated. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. xo, I am thy Fathers Spirit, 
Doom'd for a certaine terme to walke the night. 1733 Pope 
Ess. Man xxi. 65 He. .feasts the animal he dooms his feast. 
2776 Gibbon Decl. F. 1. xii. 255 You have doomed me to 
a life of cares. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 10 pur hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. 1887 Bowf.n virg. sEneid 
1. 20 A nation . . Doomed in the future ages her Tyrian 
lowers to destroy. ; 

4 . U.S. {local) : see qnots. 

18 16 J. Pickering Voc. U. S. s. v., When a person neglects 
to make a return of his taxable proper ty^ to the assessors of 
a town, those officers doom him ; that is, judge upon, and 
fix his tax according to their discretion. 1888 Bryce A vicr. 
Comrnw. II. n.xliii. 133 In, New York.. if a person 

'makes no return the assessors are instructed to doom him 
according to the best of their knowledge and belief. 

5 . To decree; to pronounce or fix as a sentence 

or fate; to destine; to adjudge. (With simple 
obj. or obj. clause.) . . 

1588 Shaks. Tit . A. iv. ii. X14 The Emperour m his rage 
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will doome her death. 1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love it. i, 
The Gods adjudg’d it Parricide, By dooming the Event on 
Caesar’s Side. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock it. no Whether 
Heav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. ■ 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit . Const, xv. (1862) 227 Buckingham, whose 
fall he_ perceived was doomed. 

6 . inir* To give judgement ; to judge, decide. 
Obs. or arch: 

1501 Greene Maiden's Dreame xlii. 2 Doctors that well 
could doom of Holy Writ. 1662 Cokaine Ovid 1. iii. Dram. 
Wks; (1874) 228, I shall, in iny opinion," doom aright. But 
wish that Jove had chose some other wight. X876 Morris 
Sigurd 250 They drink in the hall together, they doom in 
the people s strife. 

Hence Doomed ppl. a., Doo*xning vbl. sb'. and 
fpl. a. 

1596 Drayton Legends iv. 62 For which immedicable 
Blow.. Me dooming Heaven ordain'd. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. xv. 24 A dooming to death. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Ccmq. (1876) III. xii. 241 The.. doomed city. 

• Doom, obs. f. Dome, Dumb ; var. of Doom. 
Doomage U.S. ( local ). [f. Doom 

v. +-age.J The action of dooming (see Doom v. 
4) ; assessment in default. 

x 79 2 J- Belknap New- H a mpsh. III. 284 If any person 
refuse to give an invoice of bis rateable estate, it is in the 
power of the selectmen ‘ to set down to such person as much 
as they judge equitable, by way of doomage ; from which 
there is no appeal ’. 1828 Webster, Doomage, a penalty 
or fine for neglect. 

Doombook (d/rmbuk). Also dome-, domes-, 
doomsbook. [OE. dom-bSc , book of dooms.] 

1 . A book or code of (Old Teutonic) laws ; spec. 
that attributed to King Alfred and referred to in the 
laws of later West-Saxon kings. Obs . exc. Hist. 

a 925 Laws 0/ Edward Preamble, [Swa] hit on 3 xre dom- 
hec stande. a 940 Laws of Athclstan it. v. (Schmid), Bete 
be Sam 5 e seo dom-boc seege. c 1000 JElfmc Horn. (Th.) 
II. iq8 05 bmt he com to Sam dom-bocum 3 e se Heofenlica 
Wealdend his folce ^esette. 2660 R. Coke Powers Subj. 
159 If any one shall not pay, let him incur the punishment 
expressed in the Doom-book (Laws of K. Eadgar). 17 65 
Blackstone Comm. I. 66 A new edition, or fresh promulga- 
tion, of Alfred’s code or dome-book. xSgx Atkinson Moor- 
land Par. 218 The records, .exist in the Doomsbooks. .of 
this country and other lands in the north of Europe. 

2 . transf. A book of doom or judgement. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 11. viii, Cursed is that trade . . 
and is verily marked in the Doom-Book of a God ! 
Doomer (d^-msi). Now rare. [OE. ddmere 
judge, f. ddm Doom sb . : see -eh l. In later use f. 
Doom vb\ One who dooms or pronounces sentence ; 
a judge. Cf. Deemster. 

c 888 K. /Elfrcd Boeth. xxvii. § 4 Heretojan and domeras 
. . hasfdon mastne weorbscipe. c xooo Laws of AS If red 
Introd. § 18 (Schmid) Swa him domeras sereccen. 1589 
Greene 7V<///V’.rZ,<rye(i6o9)Kij,Be then, .impartialldoomers 
of my sute. ti 590 — Fr. Bacon x. 139 Fond Ate doomer 
of bad-boding fates. 1842 Lytton Zanoiti vn. x, The 
power which dooms the doomer. 

Doomfal (d«'m(ul), a. [f. Doom sb. + -FUL.] 
Fraught with or involving doom ; fateful. 

1586 Spenser Sonn. to Harvey , For Life, and Death, is in 
thy doomefull writing. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Urania i. 
Wks. x/i Eternal God , which. .at the doomefull day will 
once unhaspe Th’ accusing booke of Suhiects and of Kings. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. vii. Think what a volley : 
reverberating doomful. to the four corners of Paris. 
Dooms (drlinz), adv. Sc. [Origin uncertain. 
Prob. from Doom sb. Some have conjectured connexion 
with Iccl. ddindis- pretty, rather, prefixed to adjs. and advs. 
Cf. also Done advi] 

Very, exceedingly. 

18x5 Scott Guy M. xxxii, it was not sae dooms likely 
that he would go down into battle wi' sic sma' means/ 1816 
— Old Mort . xxiii, ‘I wasna that dooms stupid/ 1893 
Stevenson Catriona 20 My case is dooms hard. 

Doomsday (dw’mzdci). [OE. domes d,vg, ME. 
domes dei , dai, day of judgement : see Doom sb.~\ 

1 . The judgement day. 

c 975 Rushw. G. Matt. x. 15 At domes das?;®- c xooo Ags. 
G. ibid., On domes da:£. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 95 On his 
efter to-come pet is on domes deie. <1x225 A tier. R. 58 
Heo is gulti. .and schal uor his soule onswerien a Domesdei. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 498 (Cott.) And sua sal do to domes dai. 
1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 34 Yair sal be na generacione 
na corrupcione efter dwmis day. x6ox Shaks. Jttl. C. in. i. 
98 Men, Wiues, and Children, stare, cry out, and run, As it 
were Doomesday. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 366 The present 
moment terminates our sight; Clouds, thick as those on 
doomsday, drown the next. 

b. esp. in phr. : Till doomsday : to the end of 
the world, as long as the world lasts, for ever. 

c 1200 Okmin 17682 All hatt folic }>att fra hiss d a 33 Till 
Domess da33 shall wurrhenn. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrtm. 
IVace (Rolls) 8734 Hit myght laste til Domesday. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 103 a. If a man should aske me 
till Doumes date, I would still crie silence, silence. x6©6 
Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. v. ii.232 When thou hast done this chare, 
He giue thee leaue To play till Doomesday. 1850 Carlyle 
Latter-d. PampJu i. 4 Questions which all official men 
wished . . to postpone till Doomsday. x8 86 F roude Oceana 
233 They might have waited till Doomsday in the afternoon 
before [etc.]. 

c. transf. A day of jndgement or trial, when 
sentence is pronounced. Also, a day of final disso- 
lution, as at the end of the world. 

*579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.)_i8x Dost thou not knowe that 
euery ones deathes daye is his do[o]mes daye ?^ 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, v. i. i2 Why then Al-soules day is my bodies 
doomsday. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. nu xxiii. 2x5 


This bell, was taken down at the doomsday of abbeys. X83X 
Carlyle Sart.Res. n.vi, His sudden bereavement., is, talked 
of as a real Doomsday and Dissolution of Nature. 

2 . = Domesday : the usual spelling in 1 7-1 Sth c., 
still used, esp. in fig. or transf. senses. 

* 3 . attrib. 

1649 Milton Eikon. iii. (1851) 358 The Kings admirers 
may . . mistake this Book for a Monument of his worth and 
wisdom, when as indeed it is his Doomsday Booke. 1654 
Trapp Comm. Esthcr’w. 8 That dreadful day of judgement, 
when that doomes-day book shall be opened. 1781 Co\yfeK 
Hope 693 Conscience-, . writes a Doomsday sentence on his 
heart, 1842 C. Whitehead Richard Savage (1845) III. 
ix. 420 Long doomsday faces. 

Doo msman. [early ME. domes man , man of 
judgement : see Doom jA] A judge, deemster. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 260 Med3if me domes men and wrong- 
wise reuen. 1382 Wyclif Matt. v. 25 Lest perauenture 
thin aduersarie take thee to the domesman, and the 
domesman take thee to the mynystre, and thou be sente in 
to prisoun. CS440 Gesta Rom. viji. 21 (Had. MS.) Pe 
domys-man come to he Cite, for to sitte vp on brekers of pe 
lawe. 1493 Festivall (W. de Worde 3515) 4 b, Our lorde 
Ihesu Cryste his domesman. • <1x640 (see Doomster 2]. 
X708 Tenues de la Ley 268 Doomsman, seems to be Suitors 
in a Court of a Mannor in Ancient Demesne, who are Judges 
there. 1839 Bailey Festus xx.v. 342 Behold in me the 
doomsman of your race. 

attrib . 1483 Cat It. Attgl. 103/2 A domesman sete, 
tribunal. 

Doomster (d;7-mst3i). In 5 domstere. [modi- 
fication of demesier, Dempster, Deemster, after 
Doom v. and ri.J 

1. A judge, doomer. arch. 

X442 Cursor M. 9737 (Bedford) Fadir, rightwis domstere ! 
1861 Lowell Poet. Wks. (1890) IV. 4 Then let him hearken 
for the doomster’s feet! 1882 Sat. Rev. xi Nov. 627 
Doomsters. .propounding their own construction of rubrical 
niceties with Sinaitie thunders. 

2 . In a Scottish court of law, the official (usually 
the executioner) who formerly read or repeated the 
sentence; =Dempster 2. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 1581‘he Domster sould be sworne. 
<11640 Jackson Creed x. xlix. § 2 They will.. be enforced 
to borrow a more fit expression of His office from our sister 
nation, and instyle Him to be the doomster or doomsman of 
the quick and the dead. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. xxxvi, 
‘Doomster’, he continued, ‘repeat the sentence to the 
prisoner*. x86r W. Bell Diet. Lazo Scot. s.v. Doom , The 
doom or sentence was. .pronounced bythepublicexecutioner, 
or doomster as he was called— a barbarous practice, which 
was abolished by Act of Adjournal, 16th March 17 73. 

attrib. 1881 Palgrave Visions of Eng. 131 Before is the 
doomster-day, And. .the shambles of Fotheringay. 

Doon, -e, obs. ff. Do v. s Done, Down, Dun. 
Door (do»j). Forms: r duru, 2-5 (Sc. 4-9) 
dure, 4-6 durr(e,4~7 dur, (5 duyr), 6 AV.duir(e, 
dwr, dourre ; also 1-5 dor, 3-7 dore, (4 doer, 

5 doyre, 6 dower), 6-7 dooro, 7- door; also 
1 dyr, 2-3 dyre. [OE. duru, fem. 7/-stem, not 
found elsewhere in Teut., but from the same base 
dur-, as the equivalent words in the other langs. : 
cf. OHG. turi, an orig. plural, which became a fem. 
sing., MHG. tur, Ger. thiir(e, ODu. dun pi. 
(MDu. dore, dore , Du. dettr fem. sing.), OS. duri, 
ON. dyrr fem. pi. (and n.), Sw. dorr f., Da. 
dor ; also Goth .daurons pi. weakfem. OE. had also 
dome lit., pi. dom, large door, gate — Goth, daur, 
OS. dor, OHG. tor, Ger. thor gate'. The same stem 
dhur dfiivdr - appears in Skr. dvr, dwdr, Gr. Ovpa, 
Is. fores. The two OE. types dilru, and dor appear 
to have been mixed in ME., where, beside dure and 
dor, are also found dur and dore. Dore pre- 
vailed in 16th c., and is found as late as 1684 ; door 
appeared in 16th c., and at length supplanted dore 
in writing, though now pronounced like the latter. 

The spelling door points to an earlier pronunciation with 
it or ti from ME. close d, which is further attested by Sc. 
dure (dUr) (also in Cath. Angl._ 1483), and is considered by 
Luick as a northern lengthening of OE. it. The current 
pronunciation may be a retention of that evidenced for 
16th c. dore by quot. 1593 in i0; but it may also be a 
more recent modification of (du 3 i), as in the case of floor, 
and vulgar pronunciations of moor, Poor, as more, pore J 
1 , A movable barrier of wood or other material, 
consisting either of one piece, or of several pieces 
framed together, usually turning on binges or 
sliding in a groove, and serving to close or open a 
passage into a building, room, etc. 
o. in form duru, dure (dyre), durre , dur (after 1500 .Vc.). 
Beowulf 1447 (Th.) Duru sona on-am fyr-bendum fast, 
cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 10 Seo duru wss belocen 
[. Lindisf. Setyned wxs Se duraj. Ibid. Mark i- 33 Lali seo 
burhwaru wjes xegaderod to bare duran {Lindisf. \o duru 
vet to X2et, Rushw. to dore vcl jeaL cxijbo Hat. tot ->e- 
gadered to bare dure.] CX025 I uteri. 

(1 888) 78 /Etforan dyran. c *176 Land. Horn. 87 And merki 
inid ban blode hore duren. cx*sp Gen. 4- ^.1082 A 1 Sat 
m 3 t he so?ten Sor Se dure. i 3 75 
brik the dur. e r 4 oo Datr. J rcy 1 ^ " 

CX 420 Chron. Vilod. 93 r pedurus ofb chapelle. 1483 Gath. 
Anri, ixi/i Dure (A. Duyr), hostium. 1546 J- Hm wooD 
pJL, /,86V> 16 Ye beg at a wrong mans dur [rune 
ZT Wisher Cert. TraclaUs i. Wke rESS I. = 

Calking of the d urn's. 1563 — Four Scotr Thre Quest. 
Wks xSSS 1 . 87 The duiris being closit. <t x6os Montgomerie 
Sonnets Ixv. n To come omr the dur. 1600 Sk eve Reg. 
Maj., Burrow Lawes 126 Lipper men. .sail not gang fra 
dure to dure. 
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р. in form dor (OE.=gate, pi. dom\ dorc (dorr). 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcix. 3 Gad nu on his doru. Ibid. cvi. 
15 /Eren dor. ciooo Sax. Lcecltd. III. 56 Hoh 5 a wyrte on . . 
)>an dore. c 1205 Lay. 2382 Neuer ne fettle heo \vi 5 uten dore. 
I297 R.Glouc.(i 724)495 And the doren after hom . . loke vaste, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1682 (Cott.) Mak a dor [v.rr. dore, dur]., 
1340 Hampoix Pr. Consc. 3451 When [>ou spekes sharppely 
tu be pure, ]>at sum gode askes at hi dore. c 1386 Chaucer 
Milled s T. 280 Whil J>at ]>ou Robyn heuest of the dore 
{rime vnderspore]. 1483 Cat/t. Angl , 104ft Dore (A. Doyre), 
hostium. 1563 Mirr. Mag., Jane Shore li. 7T0 begge from 
dore to dore. 1593 Shaks. Rich. Ilf v. tii. 77 Open the 
dore, A Begger begs, that neucr begg’d before. 1644 Milton 
Arcop. (Arb.) 59 Other dores which cannot be shut. 1684 
Bun van Ptlgr. 11. 12 And knocked at her Dore. 
y. in forms (dower, donrr) doore, door. ■ 

1504 Plumpton Corr. 186 None, .shall not pas the dowers. 
1509-28 Wynkyn de NVorde’s edd. of R. Coer dc Lion 
1934 Doors and windows Barred fast. *533 Gau Richt 
Vay (1888) 61 Quhen y* disciplis..haid closvt the dourris. 
1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 3 b, At the haule doore. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie it. viii. (Arb.) 94 If one 
should rime to this word [Restore] he may not match him 
with [Doore] or [Poore] for neither of both are of like 
terminant. 1611 Bible Gen. iv. 7 Sinne lieth at the doore 
[Coverd. in the dore]. 1662 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I, 462 Before the west doore. 1760 Foote Minor 11. 
Wks. 1799 I. 269 Well, do so no more, Drop, to atone, your 
money at the door, And, if I please,— I'll give it to the poor 
fj triple rime]. 1816 Keating E Trav. I. 297 They cannot 
venture . . to be seen beyond their own doors. 

b. With various qualifications, as chamber 
front-, hall-, house-, kitchen-, side-door, etc. q.v. 
under their first elements; also Back-, Church-, 
Folding -do or, etc. 

Double door(s\ a door consisting of two leaves, opening in 
the centre; also, two doors, one behind the other, closing 
the same opening, to prevent draughts, etc.; glass door , 
a door consisting mainly of glass panels; sliding door, 
a single or double door that opens by sliding into a recess. 

1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia xv, The glass-door to the 
closet. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop II. v. 36 This posture of 
affairs Mr. Brass observed through the glass-door. — Bam. 
Ritdgc xxviii, Hugh closed the double doors behind him. 
1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle’s Lett. III. 177 The double 
door from her bedroom went wide open. 

с. With definite or indefinite numerals, express- 
ing position in a series or row, and hence indicating 
the room or house to which the door belongs. 

1669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. iv. At the Cross-daggers in 
Moor-fields, next door to the Popes Head Tavern, a 1735 
Arbuthnot (J.), Martin's office is now the second door in 
the street, where he will see Parnel. 1776 Trial 0/ 
Nundocomar 22/2 [He] lives three doors from the house 
I inhabited. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 459/1 Having 
taken offices a few doors off. 

2 . The opening or passage into a building or 
room, which may be closed by a door ; a doorway. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings xix, 13 Hellas,. goon out, he stode 
in the dore of the denne. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7394 
pe bischope in pe dure stode. 1595 Shaks. Merry IV. in. 
v. 103 They . . met the iealous knaue their Master in the 
doore. 1756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (176 o) III. 252 On the 
left-hand as one enters the door. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 
107 A door, which she entered. 

3 . fig. A means of entrance or exit (in quot. 
3526 a means of closing) ; esp. in phr. To open a 
door to or for : to render possible the admission of ; 
to furnish opportunity or facility for ; so to close 
the door upon , and the like. 

cSz$ Vesp. Psalter cxl. 3 Dura ymbstondnisse weo[Ie]rum 
minum. 971 Blickl. Horn. 9 Heofonrices dura, c X315 
Shoreham 55 Inewythys thejdore-ward, The doren wyttes 
fyve. *382 Wyclif i Cor. xvi, 9 A greet dore and eutdent 
. . is openyd to me. z$z6 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 131 b. 
Than shall the dore of discrecyon be put to our mouth. 1570 
Buchanan Admonitionn Wks. (1892) 31 Y*» prouidence of 
god had closit y» dur to all yair wickitnes. 1648 T. Gage 
New Smvey IV. Ind, xxi. 191 But this doore of hope 
was fast shut up. *670 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts 
(*727) 561 To., open a door for the most confounding 
Atheism to break in. 2707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4342/1 Opening 
a Door to the French to assault us that Way. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea (1876) I. xii. 195 Which left open a door to 
future negotiation. 

4 . transf. Anything resembling a door in its 
motion or use; a lid, valve; an opening, a passage. 

1665 Hooke Mtcrogr. 46 How those Atoms come to be 
hindred from running all out, when a dore or passage in 
their Pores is made. X712 J . Morton Nat. Hist. Ncrthampt. 
12 Ash-Timber, for the Doors of Bellows. 1719 London Sc 
Wise Compl. Gard. 160 A small Padlock fix’d to the Door 
of the Basket. 2840 Greener Sc. Gunnery 259 Place on 
this the cap, shut the door, cock your gun. 

5 . Phrases, a. f At door : at the door; out at 
door , -s, —out of doors; in at door, -s, = indoors 
{ob$.). See also A-doors. In doors : within doors, 
in or into the house : see Indoors. Next door {Jo) \ 
in the next house (to) ; hence fig. very near (to), 
bordering (on). Out (t fortli) of door{s : out of the 
house ; in the open air, abroad ; hence fig. out of 
place, lost, abroad, irrelevant, worthless {obsX 
t To {the) door : out of the house or room ( obs .), 
Within door{sx in a house' or building, indoors; 
also fig. so as not to be heard outside the door. 
Without doors : out of doors. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Priest's T. 557 Out at dores stirten 
theyanon. c 1450 blerlin 32 Merlyn..was gon oute at dore. 
*546 J.Heywood/Vpta (1867) 82 He turnde hirout at doores. 
1562 Last Blast Wks. 2888 I.asRepellitandschot to 

the dure. 1577 St. A ug. Manual 71 Love driveth feare out 
of doores. 2582 G. Pettie tr. Guazzos Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 


256 Some fathers will not suffer their Daughters to set their 
foote foorth of dores. 2581 Mulcaster Positions viii. (1887) 
S3 One to be vsed within dores, and the other abroade, 2595 
Spenser Col. Clout Tit Out of doore quite shit. 2604 Shaks. 
Oth. iv. ii. 144 Spenke within doore, 2633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Praise iv, May dwell next doore, On the same 
floore. a 2659 W. Whateley Prototypes it. xxxi. (1640) 1 18 
Hee may sit without doores long enough. 2650 Trapp 
Comm. Exod.x. 28 Destruction is at next door by. 2657-8 
Bur tods Diary (1828) II. 456 All precedents are out of 
doors in this case. 1682 Bunyan Holy JVar Pref. 259 
Well, now go forward, step within the dores, 2699 Col- 
lier See. Defence (1730) 324 A Place where Thinking js 
out of Doors. 1720 De Foe Crusoe 1. xvi, I kept .. within 
doors. Ibid, 11. ij To be next door to starving. Ibid, ft* xvi, 
That Objection is out of Doors. 2704 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Rcnvl./or Oliver Wks. II. T78 Kick the Arts and Sciences 
to door. 1816 Keatingc 'Trav. (1817) I. 298 A Jew is not 
permitted to appear without-doors save in black. 1857 Ld. 
Houghton in Wcmyss Reid Life (1891) II, xii. 19 These 
children, .live . . out of doors all day. 2875 E. White Life 
in Christ 1, i. (2878) 20 It is next door to cannibalism. Mod. 
You had better remain in doors. 

0. fTo drink or cat out of doors : to bring to des- 
titution by excessive drinking or eating: cf. Eat v. 
4 a. + To fetch at the doors of : to obtain from. 
To lay , lie, or he at the door of : to impute, or be 
imputable or chargeable to. To leap over the 
door : to escape, rnn out. 'j' To set one's hand to the 
door : to apply oneself diligently. + To set behind 
the door : see quot. 1552. To darken a door-, see 
Darken 6 b. To keep open doors-, see Open, 

155* Latimer Strut, St. Andrew's Day Wks. II. 262 
They say when a man will be rich, he must set his soul 
behind the door; that is to say, he must use falsehood and 
deceit. 2579 Tomson Calvin's Semi. Tim. 464/2 We must 
not therefore spare our sclucs. .but set our handcs to the 
dore, as the prouerbe is. >658-9 Burton's Diary (2828) IV. 
10 A part of the Commonwealth has leaped over the door. 
Ibid. i66'It is so much for your honour., to have the Scotch 
fetch their laws at your doors. 1659 1 ). Pell Jmf>r. Sea 437 
Many Sailors drink, .wives and children out of doors. 2683 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2835/3 The fault will lye at their doors. 
2702 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 299 The Blood . . must all be 
layd to his door. 2749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. vii, You 
have in a mannerlaid your sins at my door. 1833 Tennyson 
Lady Clara vi, The guilt of blood is at your door. 

t C. Is the wind in (at) that door ? = is the wind 
in that quarter?, is that the tendency of affairs? 

2470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xxxv, 4 What 1 neuewe, is the 
wynde in that dore’? 2589 Marprcl. Epit. Biv, U the 
winde at that dore with you brother denne? 2506 Shaks, 
1 Hen. IV, in. iii. 102. 2668 Dryden Evening's Love iv. i, 
Is the Wind in that Door? Here’s like to be fine doings. 

7. aitrib. and Comb. a. attrib., ns door-arch, 
- archway , -curtain, -handle, -jamb, -key, -knob, 
-knocker, -latch, -lintel, - lock , -panel, -porch, - ring , 
-scraper, etc. b. objective and obj. genitive, as 
door-banging, - dressing , - opener , -warder, c. door- 
like adj., door -wise adv. 

2886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 162 A square-headed 
*door-arch. 2707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4364/4 Window-Curtains, 
and ^Door-Curtains. 2874 Knight Diet. Mcch ., *Door- 
f asicner, a portable contrivance for fastening a door. 2849 
Grote Greece ti. xxxix. V. 64 Leaving the hands stifi 
hanging to and grasping the # door-handle- 2837 Marryat 
Dog-fiend II. iii. (L.) Leaning against the ^door-jamb for 
support. 2838 Dickens O. T-zvist xxvi. Fumbling in his 
pocket for the *door-key. — Nick. Ntch. xv, When Lords 
break off *door-knockers and beat policemen. 2875 W. 
M’Ilwraith Guide Wigtmvushire 75 Shattered ’’door- 
lintels. 2654 Evelyn Diary 16 July, A *dore-Iock of a 
tolerable price. 2787 Hawkins Life Johnson 123 A repre- 
sentation of St. John's gate . . on the *door-pannel. 2535 
Coverdalf. Ezch. xlvi. 2 Then shal the prynce come vnder 
the *dore porche, & stonde still without by the dore cheke. 
2682 Milton Hist. Mosc. y. (1851) 508 Such a terrible 
noise, as shakes the ''Door-rings of Houses.. ten mile off. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Fanne 87 It must be made 
higher than the 'dor-window. 2798 Charlotte Smith 
Young Philosopher II. 32 One sash opening 'door- wise. 

8. Special combs. : door-alarm (see quot.) ; 
door-boy, a boy who guards the door of a passage 
in a mine ; door-fall, the falling door of a trap ; 
door-frame, (a) a door-case (Nicholson Tract. 
Builder 1823) ; (b) the structure forming the 
skeleton of a panelled door ; f door-gate, an en- 
trance ; door-head, the upper part of a door-case ; 
door-land (Sc.), a plot of ground near a door (For- 
syth Beauties Scotl. IV. 254) ; door-money, 
money taken at the door of a place of entertain- 
ment ; + door-neighbour, a near or next-door 
neighbour; door-piece t(«) a curtain before a 
door; (b) see quot. 1S69 ; '[door-pin, the ‘pin’ 
or bolt of a door ; door-plane (see quot.) ; door- 
sign, a sign upon a door; door-stone, a threshold 
stone,' a flagstone before a door ; door-stop, a 
device to stop a door from opening too widely or 
closing too forcibly ; also, the slip of wood against 
which it shuts in its frame ; door-swell, a kind of 
swell-box in an organ ; do dr- weed,' a .name for 
Polygonum aviculare (Dunglison Med. Lex. 1857)-' 

2874 Knight-D/c/. Mcch., * Door-alarm, a device attached 
to a door, to give an audible notice when the door is opened. 
1624 Bedell Lett.' iii. 59 By the most chaffie shrap that 
euer was set before the eyes of winged Fowle, [you] were 
brought to the 'doorefall. 2889 R. B. Anderson tr. Ryd- 
berg's Teut. Mythol. 214 The 'door-frames were covered 
with the soot of centuries. <12529 Skelton IVomanhod, 


Wanton, ffC., 26 Of youre 'doregate ye hnue no doute, 
1703 Moxon Mcch, Excrc. 242 'Door-head. 2894 H. 
SrEiCHT Niddcrdatc 410 The *door-lintc!..was.. put in 
the door-head of the new cow-house. 2806 A. Duncan 
Nelson's Fun. 25 'Door-money was demanded as at a puppet- 
show. ,2562 Durham^ Depositions (Surtees) 70 She saith 
she is ther 'doore neighbour. 2722 C. M. Let. to Curate 
24 Would they deny it to the Scots their door Neighbours? 
1612 Cotcr., Gardc-Porte, a peece of Tapistric hung before 
an open dore ; a 'cfore-peece, 2869 R. B. Smyth Geld-/. 
Victoria 609 Door-piece— That portion of a lift of. pumps 
in which the clack or valve is situate. <-2250 Gen. Ex. 
1078 Dis angels two dro3en loth in And shetten to Se'dure- 
pin. a 2300 K. Hom 1003 Rymenbild undude pe dure pin. 
2876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss-.,* Door- Plane, the plane between 
the door proper, and the larger opening within which it 
may be placed. >8x6 Scott Old Mori, viii, * Ne’er cross the 
*door-stane.' x88t Young Everv Man own Mechanic 
§ 128s The 'door-stops may be nailed to the casing and the 
door hung. 2852 Seidel Organ 27 The roof or 'door swell 
..when accurately constructed (of oak wood), is the best. 

Doora, doorah, var. of Du hr a. 
t DooT-band. Obs. A strip -hinge (see Band 
sb. 1 3) ; also, (?) the bolt or fastening of a door. 

2379 Metn. Ripon (Surtees) III. 102 Et in j doreband 
elongand. ibidem, id. 24.. Nom. in Wr.-Wfilcker 733/25 
Hie gum/us , a dorbande. 1530 Cojnpolus in Poulson 
Beverlac (1S29) 622 Pro 4 doore bands 12 d. 
f DooT-bar* Obs. [see Bar sbP 8.] A bar 
of wood, iron, etc. put across a door to securc’it. 

13. , Sir Bates 1622 + 43 (MS. C) The doreharrche tokeyn 
honde And slewe all ]>at he ]>cre fonde. ^2425 Voc. inWr.- 
WDIcker 667/39 repaguluvt, dorebar. 2575 J. Still 
Gatnm. Gurion x. ii. in Hazl. Dcdsley III. 242 Onles thy 
head and my doore-bar kyste, 2627 Janua Ling. 742 The 
snaile crcepcth beyond the doore-barres. 

Doo*r-bell. a. A bell in a house, connected 
with the door by a wire, and rung by means of a 
handle, b. A bell fixed on a door or door-case so 
as to be rung in opening the door ; = door-alarm . 

01815 Jane Austen Persuas. (2833) II. ii. 330 Lady 
Russell coujd not hear the door-bell. 2875 Talmage A round 
Tea-table ii. 8 The storm was so great that the door-bell 
went to sleep. 

Doo*r-case. [Case sb.- 5.] The case or 
frame lining a doorway, in which the door is hung. 

2596-7 Bond in Ducarel Hist. Croydon App. (2783) 254, 
x d. the foote for the dore cases. 1665 Pepys Diary 7 Sept., 
The window-cases, door-cases, and chimneys, of all the 
house are marble. 2762-71 H. Walpole Vert tie's Anccd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 147 Door-cases of alabaster with rich 
foliage. >836 Willis Sc Clark Cambridge I. 489 The west 
door-case, .appears to be of the same yellow stone. 

Doo-r-ciieek. Now north, dial. [Cheek sb. 

9.] One of the side-posts of a door ; a door-post. 

2535 Coverdale Isa. vi. 3 The geastes and dorechekes 
moued at their crienge. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 323 The 
side posts or dorc cheeks of any house. 2622-25 Bp. Hall 
Centcmfil. O. T. vm. i, The destroying angel sees the 
doore-chcekes of the Israelites sprinkled with red. 2818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, x, 1 1 daur ye.. to name sic a word at my 
door-cheek!' 1855 E. Waugh Lane. Li/e (1857) 198 A 
hale old man.. leaned against the door-cheek. 

Doore, obs. f. Door, Doweii. 

Doored (do^d), a. [f. Door + -ed 2 .] Having 
a door or doors ; chiefly in comb as low-doored. 

2839 Bailey Fcstus (1854) 97 The open doored cottages. 
2861 Neale Notes Dalmatia , etc. 25 It is beset with .. 
doored pews. 2892 E. Reeves Hotneivard Bound 304 
Opening, .by doored archways. • 

[ Dooring, error for door-ring ; see in 7.] 
DooT-keeper, doo’rkeeper. One who keeps 
or gnards a door ; a janitor, porter, ostiary. 

2535 Coverdale i Chron. x. [Lx.] 26 Vnto these foure maner 
of chefe dorrkepers were the Leuites committed. * — Ps. 
Ixxxiii. [Ixxxiv.j 20 A dore keper in the house of my God. 
1576 Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 354 The dogge is a diligent 
dorekeeper. . 2608 Shaks. Per. iv. vi. 126 Avaunt, thou 
damned door-keeper 1 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 
279 Privileged., to pass into the theatre without stopping at 
the door-keeper’s box. 

DoO*rIess ? CL. [see -less.] Having no door. 
<zx2oo Grave in Erlangcr Beitr. (2890) n Dureleas is 
5«et hus. a 2200 Worcester Fragin. ibid. 3 On du release 
huse. 2828 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii. The doorless gateway. 
2876 A. Arnold in Contemp.Rcv. June 41 Doorless hovels. 

Doorman : see Doorsman. 

Door-mat. A mat placed before a door for 
cleaning the shoes before entering. 

2665 Hooke Microgr. 6 A very convenient substance to 
make Bed-matts, or Door-matts of. 2808 Med. Jml. XIX. 
541 Of this plant.. door mats or basses are made. 2884 
J. W. Ebswortii .Roxb. Ball. V. 11. p. xi, Our jesting here 
upon the door-mat with the Reader. 

Door-nail* A large-headed nail, with which 
doors were formerly studded for strength, protec- 
tion, or ornamentation : now chiefly in the alli- 
terative phr. as dead, deaf, dumb, dour, as a door- 
nail ; see Dead a. 32 b., Deaf a. 1 d., etc. 

(Conjectured by Todd to be * The nail on which in ancient 
doors the knocker struck '. No evidence of this appears.) 

C1 35° [see Dead a. 32 b]. 2350 in Riley Lond. Mem. 

(1868) 262, 3ooodornail . .72oodomaJl. a 2400-50 Alexander 
4747 Dom as a dore-nayle & defe was he bathe. 2593- 
i68p [see Dead 32 b.]. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North % A. 

xvii, Thornton is as dour as a doornail. 2866 Rogers Agrtc. 

4 r Prices 1 . 497 Door-nails, floor and roof-nails. 

Doome, obs. f. Durn. 

Doo*r-place. A place for a door; a doorway. 
2552 Huloet, Dore, place or steade, hypothyrtdes. 268 x 
Otway Soldieds Fort. v. i. Wks. 2728 I. 410 , 1 have dis- 
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cover’d a Door-place in the vail. 1805 Mod. Land. 189 
A door-place now walled up, which led into the. .church. 
Docrr-plate. A plate, usually of metal, on 
the door of a house or room, bearing the name, etc. 
of the resident. 

1823 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1824) 94 Door plates of misters 
and dames. 2836-9 Dickens Sh. Boz (1850) 70/r The brass 
door-plate. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 23 A 
marble door-plate, engraved in black with his name. 

Doo'r-post. The post on each side of a door- 
way, on one of which the door is hung. 

*535 Coverdale Ezek. xlv. 19 The dorepostes of the ynner- 
mcr courte. 2551 Crowley Pleasure fy Payne 93 Ye deafe 
doreposti-S coulde ye not heare? 3840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xviii, The landlord was leaning against the door- 
post. 

Doo'r-sill. The sill or threshold of a door. 
1563-87 Koxe A. fy M. (1596)259/1 To Rome. '.to uisit the 
doorsels of the Apostles \hmina Apostolorum ]. 1681 W. 
Robertson Phraseol.Gen. (1693) 494 A door-cill, or thres- 
hold of a door. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 15 v 2 She. .stands 

f aptng at the door-sill. 1861 Geo. Euot Silas M. i. (L.), 
Ie invited no comer to step across his door-sill. 
Doo'rsman, doo*rman. An attendant at the 
door of a shop or place of entertainment. 

2858 Evening Star 18 June, Doorsman to a photographic 
artist. 2B95 Daily Ncsvs 10 Jan. 5/2 A ‘doorsman, 1 whose 
business it was to. .invite the patronage of the public. 

Doo*r-stead. [Stead, a place.] A place for 
a door ; a doorway. 

2552 [see Door-place.] 2607 Nottingham Rec. IV. 283 
That the doresteades be walled vp. 1617 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 204 Two doorsteedes with free stone 
iames and white stone heddes. 1767 Warburton Lett. 
(2809) 392 Did nobody clog up the King’s door-stead more 
than I. 2849 Eraser's Mag. XL. S40 He was struck with 
lightning on his grandmother’s doorstead. 

t>. A timber framing, like a door-case, used to 
support the roof of a gallery, in coal-mining. ? Obs. 

1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. Giij, The Side-pieces. .we 
call Doorsted-Forks ; they have a collar on the Top-end in 
which the Head-tree resteth. 

DoO*r-step. The Step at the threshold of a 
door, raised above the level of the ground outside. 

2820 Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 301 (Jam.) Coupe 
yere dish-water farther frae yere door-step. 1840 Dickens 
Old C.Sliop II. x. 74 She. .sat down upon a door-step. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1802) II. vi. 200 The 
prudent person whose charity ends at nis own doorstep. 

+ Doo*r-tree. Oh. - Dook-post, Door-bar. 

c 2250 Gen. fy Ex. 3155 De dure-tren and 3e uuerslajen, 
\vi5 ysope Se blod ben dra3en. c 1300 Havclok 1806 Haue- 
lok lifte up the dore-tre And.. he slow hem thre. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 285 As ded as a dore-tree. 
Doo'rward, sb. arch. Also 4 durward, 
-warth. [f. OE. weard warden, keeper.] A door- 
keeper, porter, janitor. An official title under the 
early Scottish monarchy; = warder of the palace. 

cqSoLindisf Gosf.John x. 3 Dissum 5e duruard [Ags. Gosp. 
Seat weard] ontyneb. c 1000 riStFRic Past. Ep. r 34 in Thorpe 
Lazvs II. 378 (Bosw.-T.) Ostiarius is duruweard. c 1205 
Day. 17672 He wende to \nm barbate.. and gratte 
dureward. 2340 Ayenb. 121 pe yefpe of drede is pe doreward 
to pe greate preste. 1375 Barbour Bruce nr. 202 Thar 
surname wes makyne-drosser ; That is al-so mekill to say 
her As ‘the Durwarth sonnys’ perfay. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (2637) 226 Dooreward, that is, Porter. 1828-40 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1879) I. 248 The Chamberlain, and the 
hostiarius or doorward. 2867 Burton Hist. Scot. II. 213 
Nicholas de Soulis, descended of the marriage of Marjory, 
a natural daughter of Alexander II, to Alan the Durward. 

Doo’rward, -wards, adv. {ad/.) [see -ward.] 
Towards the door. 

c 2400 Beryn 477 And drowse to Kittis donvard to herken 
and to list. 2838 D. Jerrold Men of Char. i. (Hoppe), His 
landlord began to cast significant glances doorwards. 

Doo’rway, The opening or passage which a 
door serves to close or open ; the space in a wall 
occupied by a door and its adjuncts ; a portal. 

*799 Southey Eng. Eclog. vi, Sitting at evening in that 
open door-way. 2858 Loncf. M. Standish ix. 57 The 
bridegroom went forth and stood with the bride at the 
doorway. 1874 Parker Illuslr. Goth. Arehit. 1. iii. 59 
The rich Doorways form one of the most important features 
of late Norman work. 

attrib. 2864 Webster, Door-way-plane, the space between 
the door-way, properly so called, and the larger door -arch- 
way within which it is placed. It is often richly orna- 
mented with sculptured figures. 

DoOT-yard. US. A yard or garden-patch 
about the door of a house. 

1854 Lowell Cambr. (Mass.) 30 Yrs\ Aqo Prose Whs. 
1890 I. 59 The flowers which decked his little door-yard. 
1878 Emerson in N. Amer. Rest. CXXVI. 412 We send to 
England for shrubs, which grow as %vell in our own door- 
yards and cow-pastures. _ 

Doosen, doozen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Doostj doofch, obs. f. dost, doth : see Do v.‘ 
Doote, obs. form of Dote. 

Dooty, var. i. Dhoti, loin-cloth. 

-l Dop, v. Obs. [ME. doppen OE. type *dop~ 
piati , represented bv freq. doppeitan to dip, immerse, 
baptize, and sbs. doppa, dop-enid , Doppe ; f. weak 
grade of *deup-an : see Dip v. and Depe v.] 

X. intr. To descend or sink suddenly into water 
or the like, to plump or £ pop * down ; to dive. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 246 Pei doppen now to 
belle. 2398 Trevxsa Barth. De P. R. xn. xxvl (1495) 429 
The Cote highte Mergulus and hath that name of ofte 
doppynge and plungynge. 2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 


£2i Like Tonny Fish they be, which swiftly dive and dop 
into the depth of Ocean Sea, 2682 Dryden Unhappy Fa- 
vourite Epil. 2 We. .like drowning men, But just peep up, 
and then dop down again. 

2 . To duck or suddenly drop the head or body ; 
to curtsy. 

c *557 * n Hazl.' E. P. P. III. 126 This fained frier, .dopped 
than, and greet this man religiously and ofte. 2635 J. 
Rous Diary (Camden) 79 He dops, ducks, bo wes, as made 
all of joints. 1692 Dennis Poems in Burlesque 9, I dopt 
for safety as an Officer Does in a Fight, when he's a Novice. 

3 . irans . To immerse smartly, to dip (as in 
baptism). 

*538 Bale God's Promises vn. in Dodsley O. PI. T. 36 
Preache to the people . . Doppe them in water — they know- 
ledgynge their offence. 2633 Rogers Treat. Sacrarn. 
1.78 Hee should' bee baptized, which word signifieth ..to 
dip or dop the body, or some part of it, into the water. 

4. Angling, {traits, and intr.) — Dap v. i. 

*65* T. Barker Art of A nglittg ( 1653) 7 Dop your File 
behindea Bush, which angling I have had good sport at ; 
we oall it doping. 2653 Walton Angler iv. 228 With these 
•(flies] and a short line, as I showed to angle for a chub — you 
may dap or dop. 

Hence Do*pping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2398 [see 1]. 2597 1st Pi. Return fr. Parnass. Prol. 2 
That dopping curtesie, That fawninge bowe. 1654 H. 
L'Estrance Chets. I. (1655) 96 Erecting of fixed altars, the 
dopping and cringing towards them. 

t Dop, sb.l Obs. [f. prec. vb.] A curtsy, a dip. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. The Venetian dop 
this. 1650 T. Bayly Herba Parictis 28 Making many 
pretty dops, and curtchees. 2704 D’Ukfev Hell beyond Ji. 
94 Salutes the Punts with Bows and Dops. <1x825 Forby 
Foe. E. Anglia, Dop , a short quick curtsey. 

Dop (dpp), sbM [a. Du. dop shell, husk, cover.] 

+ 1 . The pupa-case or cocoon of an insect, rare. 

1700 Leuwenhoeck in Phil. Trans. XXII. 640, I have 
seen some flies as soon as ever they came out of their Dop. 

2 . Diamond-cutting. A small copper cup with 
a handle, into which a diamond is cemented, to 
be held while being cut or polished. 

2764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts <5- Sc. s.v. Diamond-cutting, 
Diamonds, soldered into a hollow piece of metal : the work- 
men call them dops. 2882 Standard 5 Sept. 6/2 The 
polisher sets the diamond in a mass of solder held in a little 
brass cup_ about an inch in diameter, with a string of stout 
copper wire for a handle. This instrument is called a ‘ dop ’. 

Dop, obs. form of Deep. 

Dop chick, -en, obs. or dial. = Dabchick. 

Dope (du«p). [app. a. Du. doop dipping, sauce, 
etc., f. doopen to dip.] 

1 . Any thick liquid or semi-fluid used as an 
article of food, or as a lubricant. U.S. 

18 ..Set. Anter.Snpp. XXII. 9033 (Cent.) ‘Dope’, a prepa- 
ration of pitch, tallow, and other ingredients, which, being 
applied to the bottom of the shoes, enables the wearer to 
lightly glide over the snow softened by the rays of the sun. 

2 . An absorbent material used to hold a lubri- 
cant ; the absorbent element in a high explosive. 

2880 Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Eng. VIII. 417 Hercules 
powder, .contains a very' large proportion of nitrate of soda 
. . the remainder of the dope being incombustible carbonate 
of magnesia. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v. Explosives, 
Ginni-pozvder , a mixture of nitroglycerin with a dry pul- 
verized mineral or vegetable absorbent or dope. 

Dople, Doplyt, obs. forms of Double, -et. 

+ Doppe. Obs. [OE. doppa in dufedoppa : 
see Divedap, and Dop v .] A bird that dops or 
dives ; a dabchick. 

23. . K. Alis . 5776 Hy plum ten doune, as an doppe, In the 
water, at on scoppe. 

t Do'pper 2 . Obs. Also 5 dooper, dowpar. 
[f. Dop v. + -er I.] One who or that which ‘ dops 

1 . A diving-bird, a didapper. 

C 2440 Protrtp. Parv. 127/1 Doppar, or dydoppar, watyr 
byrde. 2530 Palsgr. 214/2 Doppar, byrde. 2634 W. Wood 
New Eng. Prosp . 1. viii, Snites, Doppers, Sea-Larkes. 

2 . A fishing-rod used in * dopping ’ or dapping. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 103/1 A Dopper is a strong 

long Rod very rite. 

Dopper - (dgpDi). Also 7 doper, [ad. Du. 
dooper, dipper, baptist, f. doopen to dip ; erroneously 
shortened after Dop vi] A (Dutch) Baptist or 
Anabaptist; = Dipper 2 . 

2620 B. Jonson Nczvs fr. New World Wks. (Rtldg.) 
615/2 A world of Doppers ! 1625 — Staple of N. Hi. ii, This 
is a Doper, a she Anabaptist J 2882 Daily News 22 Jan. 5/5 
Paul Kruger. .Belonging to the sect of the Doppers. 

Dopping : see under Dop v. 

Dopplerite (d^plsrait). Min. [Named 1849, 
i. Doppler, surname of a German physicist: see-iTE.] 

1 A hydrocarbon found in certain peat beds, amor- 
phous and jelly-like when fresh, and elastic when 
dried, looking like black pitch * (Dana Min. (1854) 
474 h 

2863-72 Watts Did. Client. II. 345 Dopplerite. .occurring 
in layers in the peat near Aussee m Styria. 

f Do-ppy. Obs. [ad. It. doppia a double, ‘also a 
double ducket of gold * (Florio).] A former gold 
coin of Italy, worth, in different states, from 1 1 s. ^d. 
to 2 is. ; a pistole. 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2722/2 Should pay them 2400 Dop- 
pies at two terms, 2692 Ibid. No. 2730/1. [2858 Simmonds 
Did. Trade, Doppia, another name for the pistole.] 

J*Dopfc, aphetic f. Adopt v. Obs. 

1631 H. Chettle Trag. Hoffman (N.), Should hee hee 
dopted, I would dopt him, and herrite him. 


Dor, dorr (dpi), ' sbd- Also 4-7 dorrs, 5-$ 
dore, 7 doar, [OE. dora : of unknown origin.] 
An insect that flies with a loud humming noise. 

+ L Applied to species of bees or flies ; also d or- 
bee, dor-fly. spec. a. A humble-bee or bumble- 
bee. b. A drone bee. c. A hornet, d. jig. A 
drone, a lazy idler. Obs. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 219 Alliens , dora. c 1000 Sax. 
Lecchd. II. 28 Doran hum's and riccenes geallan. Ibid., 
pa ahsan gemenge vi5 dorena hun‘15. r 1050 Cleopatra 
Glosses in Wr.-Wulcker 351 Adlicus, feldbeo, dora. 
c 1330 Arth. fy Mert. 6428 So_ dorren don and flcsche 
fleighen. 14. . Lat. fy Eng. Poe. in Wr.-Wulcker 576 Crabo, 
adore. C2520 Barclay Alirr. Gd. Manners (1570) C v, If 
there come a hornet, a dor, or greater flye, They breaks 
the light webbes. 2552 Robinson More's If top. (Arb.) 38 
Gentlemen which can not be content to liue idle them* 
selfes, lyke dorres. _ 2574 Hyll Ord. Bees xiii, If the Dorre 
bees be over many in the hive . . do on this maner. a 2613 
J. D[ennys] Seer. Angling 11. xxxv. in Arb, Garner I. 173 
With brood of wasps, of hornets, doars, or bees. 2653 
Urquhart Rabelais 1. xvi, This forrest was most horribly 
fertile and copious in dorfiies. 2658 Rowland Moufct's 
Theat. Ins. 894 The Dors also and Drones they kill. 2681 
Chetham A ngleds Vade-m. iv. § 24(1689)45 Resembling 
a young Dore or Humble-bee. 

2 . A flying coleopterous insect or beetle ; also 
dor-beetle, dorfly. spec. a. The common black 
dung-beetle or dumble-dor {Gcolrupcs sterco- 
rarius), which flies after sunset, b. The cockchafer 
or may-bug. c. The rose-beetle. Also, vaguely, 
other species, chiefly of Iamellicorn beetles. 

a 2450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 26 In June take the 
creket & the dorre & also a red worme. 2598 Yong 
Diana 309 The dore, a little creature, so vile, and common. 
1620 Markham Farew. Hush. 11, xvii. (2668) j6The cure or 
prevention for these Dores, or black Clocks. 1653 Walton 
Angler it. 54 The Dor or Beetle (which you may find under 
a Cow-turd). 17x2 Phil. JVans. XXVII. 347 The next is a 
pale green shining Dor. 2752 Thyer Note on Milton 483 
(jod.) A brownish kind of beetle powdered with a little 
white, commonly known by the name of cockchaffer or 
dorrfly. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. vi. 542 The 
May-bug, or dorr-beetle, as some call it. 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus v. 144 The shining dorrs are busy. 1S94 Black- 
more Perlycross 292 A bat, or an owl, or a big dor-beetle. 

+ 3 . fig. Applied to persons. Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev nr. iii, What should I care 
what every dor doth buzze In credulous eares ? 2645 Milton 
Colast. (1851) 377 Infested, somtimes at his face, with dorrs 
and horsflies. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. The Author 8 
Nor- .to stoope at the thicke-shell’d Dorrs of Objection. 

4 . Comb., as dor-bee, dor-beetle (see 1,2); dor- 
bug, a name applied in America to various beetles, 
esp. LacJinostema fusca ; dor-fly (see 1,2); dor- 
hawk, the goatsucker or night-jar; + dor-head, 
a stupid or blundering felIow=BEETLEi 4 {obs.). 

1849 Parkman Oregon 7 r. (1872) 42 The*dor-bugs hummed 
through the tent. 2852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. I. iv. 
55 Our fire-light will draw stragglers, just as a candle draws 
dorbugs. 2863 T. W. Higginson Out-door Papers (2874) 
271 The Dytiscus, dorbug of the water, blunders clumsily 
against it. 2668 SirT. Browne Whs. (1848) III. 505 Have 
you'a caprimnlgus, or '“dorhawk ? 2766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
II. 246 The goat-sucker.. feeds on moths, gnats, and dorrs 
or chaffers ; from whence Charlton calls it the Dorrhawk. 
2832 Woudsw. *Calm is the fragrant air ] 22 The busy 
dor-hawk chases the white moth With burring note. 1577 
tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 460 There is none so very 
a *dorrhead as that hee vnderstandeth not [etc.] 

+Dor,j£. 2 Obs. Also dorre. [Goes with Dor vJ; 
perh. from ON. ddr scoff, in pkr. draga ddr at to 
make game of.] 

Scoff, mockery, ‘making game * chiefly in phrase 
To give (any one) the dor : to make game of, 
mock, subject to ridicule ; so to put the dor upon, 
to receive or endure the dor, etc. (From quot. 
1552, perh. originally a term at cards.) 

1552 Huloet, Dorre at cardes. 1570 Levins Manip. 
170/24 A Dorre, blanke, argittia. 1599 li. Jonson Cynthia’s 
Rci>. v. ii. Which (change of colour] if your antagonist., 
shall ignorantly be without, and ycurself can produce, you 
give him the dor. [See the whole passage.] 16x1 Speed 
Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. viii. § 331'he dorre, which.. Hubert, did 
put vpon King John and his late designe. a 1616 Beaum. 

4 k Fl. Lover's Progr. 1. i, I would not receive the dor. 
a 1625 Fletcher Love's Pilgr. hi. ii, What dor unto a doat- 
ing maid this was, What a base breaking off? a 2625 — 
Woman Pleased nr. iii, I will never bear this. Never endure 
this dor. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. vn. xxy, There oft 
to rivals lends the gentle Dor, Oft takes— his mistress by 
the bitter bob. 2642 Milton Apol. Smcet. 82 [HeJ h nT1 lp 
home the dorre upon himself. «i734 North Lives 1. 361 
They all thought he had put the dor, as they sa>% upon the 
chief justice. 285s Kingsley JPeslw. Ho t xxxi, tie Has 
given the Lord High Admiral the dor. , . 

+ Dor, sb . 3 Oh. rare- 1 , [perh. * Oft. darn 
fool, buffoon; cf. prec. and Von vdl A fool. 

Jonson Cynthia's Rnn v. ..Tins n.gl.ts sport, 
Which our court-dors so heartily intend. 

+ Dor,*'. 1 Obs. Alsodorro. [Goes with Don /A-; 
perh. from ON. dam to mock, make sport ok 

Gifford's conjecture that rt .s derived from Dowk'. in re- 
ference to the desultory flight of the cockchafer which ap- 
p££ To or flay upon the passenger, by stnkmg him 
on the face', appears unlikely.] 

1 Irons. To make game of, make a fool of, 
mock, befool, confound. To dor the dotterel : to 
cajole or hoax a simpleton : cf. D AXE vA 5. 

X570 Levins Manip. 170/24 To Vane, argnere. 1577 
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DORMANT, 


FulkE Confut. Purg. 368 Thinke not to dorre vs with 
Cyprians name. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. v. 39 (N.i 
“What, hop'd you that with this I could be dor’d ? 1598 

B. Josson Ev . Man in Hum.. IV. vi, Oh that villame dors 
me. 1614 — Barth. Fair iv. i, Here he comes, whistle; be 
this sport call’d Dorring the Dotterel. 1641 * Smectvmnuus’ 
Answ. § 10 (1653) 42 But this is but a blind, wherewith the 
Bishop would Dorre his Reader. 1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(1765) 1 77 No more thou now shalt dorre me. 

2. .intr. To make sport, mock. 

1655 tr. Sender T s Artamenes vii. it. IV. 96 There was not 
one of them which dorred at the difficulty of the enterprize. 

f Dor, dorr, Obs. [Cf. Durr v.] /raw. 
To make dim or dull (in colour) ; to deaden. 

i6ox Holland Pliny ix. xxxvitt. 1. 259 Fhe lightnesse or 
sadnesse of the one [colour] doth quicken and raise, or els 
dorr and take dowtie the colour of the other. 1603 — 
Plutixrch's Mor. 150 By a good mcdly of them both to 
darken and dor the worst by laying the better to. 

Dor, obs. form of Dare v. 1 , Deek. 

I! Dorado (doraxD). [a. Sp. dorado gilded = F. 
dord, It. doralo:-'h. deaurdtus , pa. pple. of dean- 
rare to gild, f. dc - + attntm gold : see Dory.] 

1 . A fish {Coiyphxna hippuris') celebrated for its 
splendid colouring and the velocity of its move- 
ments ; also called dolphin : see Dolphin 2. 

1604 F, Grimstone tr. D' Acosta's Hist. W. Indies (1880) 
164 They are pursued by the Dorados, and to escape them 
theyleape but of the sea. 1626 Cart. Smith Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 5 Fish-hookes, for Porgos, Bonetos, or Dorados. 
2796 Stedman Surinam I. i. 9 Dolphins or dorados, which 
beautiful fish seem to take peculiar delight in sporting 
around the vessels. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trent. 
1 . iii. 132. 

2. A South American river fish : see quot. 

1871 Gd. Words 720 In the deeper waters of the Uruguay 
are numbers of the dorado, or South American salmon .. a 
\ery handsome fish, of a bright golden colour. 

3. A southern constellation, also called Xiphias 
or the Sword-fish. 

1819 in P autologin. 1823 Crado Techn. Diet., Dorado , a 
southern constellation not visible in our latitude. 1868 
Lockyer Elctit . Astrou. Ixxxiv. 34. 

1 4 . Jig. a. A rich man. Obs. b. See El Dorado. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Reli°. Med. n. § 1 A troop of these 
ignorant Doradoes. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
379 He found not the sought for Dorado, a golden Prince 
indeed. 

Dor-bee, -beetle: see Dor sbA 
t D orb el. Obs. 1. The English form of Dorbel- 
hts , i.e. Nicholas de Orbellis (died 1455 ), a professor 
of Scholastic Philosophy at Poitiers, and a vehe- 
ment supporter of Duns Scotus. Heuce, A scho- 
lastical pedant, a dull-witted person,dolt; cf. dunce. 

1 i 533 P r ith Ans-.v.More (1829) 412 Duns,Dorbell, Durand, 
and such drafle.] 1592 G. Harvey_ Pierce's Super. 158 
Then asse . . and foole and dolt and idiot, and Dunse and 
Dorbell and dodipoul . . and all the rusty-dusty jestes in a 
country. 1593 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 25 Howe Dorbell 
comes to bee Doctour none asks. 1621 Br. Mountagu 
Diatribx iii. 305 The dotages of those- Talmudicall Dor- 
bels. 

2. Sc. 'Anything that has an unseemly appearance . 1 
So DoThelish. a stupid, awkward, clumsy; 
also ( nonce-’iuds .) + DorbeTllcal a. y fDoTbel- 
lism, t Dcrrbellist. 

1592 Nashe P. Pentlesse Eij, Thy sheepish discourse., 
was so vglye, dorbellicall and lumpish. 1593 — Christ's T. 
64 a, Wil you then hope to beate them [Atheists] down 
with fusty brown-bread dorbeltisme7 1599 — Lenten Stuff e 
Ep. Ded., Olde Iohannes de Indagines and his quire of 
dorbellists. 1603 H. Crosse Vertucs Commzu. (1878) 107 
They fiocke to it as-crowes to a dead carkasse , . be they 
neuer so ribauld, filthie, or dorbellicall, 1847-78 Halli- 
well, Dorbelish, very clumsy. Line. 

Dor-bug ; see Dor sb.' 4. 

Dorc, obs. form of Dark. 

+ Dorcake. Obs. A kind of cracknel. 

*4 .. Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker 740/5 {De P ambus) Hcc 
colirida, a dorcake. 

Dorcas (dpukas). Name of a woman mentioned 
in Acts ix. 3 6 ; hence, Dorcas Society, a ladies’ asso- 
ciation in a church for the purpose of making and 
providing clothes for the poor. So Dorcas basket , 
a basket of needlework for charitable purposes. 

1847-78 Haluwell, .Dorcas, benevolent societies which 
furnish poor with clothing gratuitously or at a cheap rate. 
1857 Eleanor Clare's. frill. in Housch. Words XVI. 199, I 
hope she will not bring a Dorcas basket to sew at. 1880 
Miss Braddon Just as / am xliv, Lizzie worked for her 
Dorcas society. 

■f Dorce, dorke. Obs. rare. Adapted forms of 
dorcas, Gr. do pic as deer, gazelle. 

2662 Lovell Hist. Attim. Cf Min. 107 The curd of the 
Dorke is of the same vertue as that of a Hare. 1674 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreat. 1. (1677) 55 "We have distinct Ages for these 
Dorces. * 

Dorce, Dorcer, obs. forms of Dorse, Dosser 1 . 
Dorche, Sc. var. dttergh , obs. f. Dwarf. 
Dordum, var. of Dihdom. 

+ Dore, v. Obs. Cookery, [a. F. dore-r (12th c. 
in Littre) to gild L. deaurdre , f. de- + aunim 
gold : see Endore.] trails . To glaze with saffron, 
yolk of egg, etc. ; = Endore. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 51 pen cotoure by capon with 
safroune, dore With a feder. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 38 
Dore hem with sum grene jnng, percely or 3olkys of Eyroun. 

Dore, obs. f. Dare v.\ Door, Dor, Dower sb:~ 


Doree, dorey, var. of Dory. 

Dor -fly, dorhawk : see Dor sbA 
UDoria, dorea (do»'ria). [Hindi doriya 
striped (stuff), f. dor thread, line, streak, stripe.] 
A kind of striped Indian muslin. 

1696 J. F. Merchant's . Ware-ho. 14 A' sort of strip’d 
Muslings. .called Doreas. it being a Musling that is a yard 
half quarter broad, and tne broadest sorts of stripes of any 
Mushng,and usually the courscst and cheapest of any sort. 
2706 Loud. Gas. No. 4284/3, 9 Chests or Bales of fine 
Dorcas, etc. X721 C. King Brit. Merch. 1. 223 From a Long 
Cloth or Bast to a Mulmul or Dorea. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Tratic , Dooriahs, a cotton fabric made in India.^ 1886 
Catal. Col. <5- hid. Exhib. 16 (Stanf.) Striped muslins, or 
dorias, are made at Dacca, Gwalior, Nagpur. 

Dorian (do 3 ’rian), a. ( sb .) [f. L. Dori-us (a. 

Gr. A wpios of Doris) + -an.] Of Doris or Doria, 
a division of ancient Greece. Dorian mode , in 
Music , one of the ancient Grecian modes, charac- 
terized by simplicity and solemnity ; also, the first 
of the 'authentic’ ecclesiastical modes. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1021 (R.) Plato .. chose 
the Dorian, as that which is most beseeming valiant, sober, 
and temperate men. 2667 Milton P. L. 1. 550 'Iliey move 
In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood Of Flutes and soft 
Recorders. 2774 Burney Hist. Mas. (1789) I. iii. 53. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy Cf It. 1 st. I. 309 No Roman structures jose 
to contrast with the severe simplicity of the Dorian shrines. 
1846 Kr.QLr. Lyra Itntoc. X. ix. 338 Some heart-thrilling 
chime, Some Dorian movement. *867 Macparren Harmony 
i. 11 The Dorian is the first mode of the Ambrosian 
category. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) I. 74 His actions, in 
the true Dorian mode, correspond to his words. 

B. sb. Anative or inhabitant of Doris; a member 
of one of the four great divisions of the ancient 
Hellenes or Greeks. 

1662 Stillinctl. Orig. Sacr. iii. iv. § 14 The Dorians in- 
habiting probably where most of the Pelasgi had been. 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 89/2 The migration of the Dorians to 
the Peloponnese. .is expressly stated to have occurred 80 
3*ears after the Trojan war, i. c. in 1104 u.c. 

Doric (dp*rik), a. and sb. [ad. h. Doric-tts, a. 
Gr. A copiKos pertaining to Doris ; cf. prcc.] 

A. adj. X. Dorian ; of or pertaining to the 
Dorians. 

1569 Spenser Visions of Bella y ii. in Thcat. Worldlings. 
Fashiond were they all in Dorike wise. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 296 Historiographers declare that Orpheus. . 

I wrote in the Dorick dialect.^ 1807 Robinson A rch.rol. Grxca 
v. xxiii. 534 The Phrygian mode was religious; the 
1 Lydian, plaintive ; the Doric, martial. 

b. Of a dialect, etc. : Broad, not refined; rustic. 

2622 Burton Amxt. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676)5/2 Those 
other faults of barbarism, Dorick dialect, extemporancan 
style, tautologies. _ 1637. Milton Lycidns i8p With eager 
thought warbling his Doric lay. 1855 J. F. F. in J. Wilson's 
Noct. Ambr. (1868) I. Prcf. 17 There was a homely heartiness 
of manner about Hogg and a Doric simplicity in his address. 
1889 AtJienxum 2 Mar. 281/3 All this was said., in the 
Doric dialect of the Lake District. 

2. Arch. The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is 
the oldest, strongest, and simplest. 

[1563 Shute Archil. E jvb, Tuscana, Dorica, lonica, 
Corinthia, and Compositn, increase their heightes by Dia- 
meters.] 1614 Sllden Titles Hon. Ded. A ij a. Architec- 
ture of olde Temples .. was either Dorique, Jonique, or 
Corinthian according to the Deity’s seueraU nature. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 714 Doric pillars overlaid With Golden 
Architrave. 1823 P. ^Nicholson Pract. .Build. 491 The 
style of this structure is. .the Grecian Doric. 

B. sb. 1. a. The Doric dialect of ancient Greek, 
b. A 1 broad ’ or rustic dialect of English, as that 
of the North of England, Scotch, etc. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 90/2 The choruses in the Attic 
plays are written in a kina of Doric. 1870 Ramsay Remin. 
v. 127 ‘ My Lord *, commenced John, in his purest Doric. . 

* I wad hae thocht naething o’t *. 1872 C. Gibbon For the 
Ring iii, The good doctor aropped-into the broadest Doric. 

2. The Doric order of architecture. 

x8iz J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art \. 170. 1838 J.^L. 

Stephens Trav. Greece,. etc. x8/x A small but beautiful 
specimen of the pure Doric. 

Hence + Do’ricol a Doric ; Doricism (-siz’m), 
a Doric form of expression. 

1592 R. D. HyPnerolomachia 4, I heard a doricall songe. 
2698 Boyle Bentley's Pltal (ed. 2) 43 There is not the least 
shadow of Doricism. 1699 Bentley Ph aL 472 Salmasius is 
pleas’d to prefer that Reading, as a Doricism. 

Dorism (do®*riz’m). [ad. Gr. A copicrp-6s speak- 
ing Doric, f. Acu/u£«u» : see Dorize.] 

1. The Dorian character of language, manners, etc. 

1870 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist. Greece (1873) 1. 11. i- 

219 \l'o counteract the one-sided and inflexible Donsm, and 
to introduce the beneficent germs of universal Hellenic 
culture into Sparta. 

2. A Doric form of expression ; a Doricism. 

1698 Boyle Bentley's Phat. (ed. 2) 189 But let us hear a 

Second Apology that may be made for the Dorism of Dr 
Bentley. 1B86 H. \V, Smyth in Amcr. Jrnl. Philol . Dec. 
427 Those Dorisms which appear in the Boeotian dialect. 

fDorith. Obs. [related in some way to Doou.] 

CX520 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 204 Tremyng dorythes 
& lokes. Ibid. 206 Item for j par of gemmers [hinges] to 
the sayd dorith, 16 d. 

Dorize (do»*raiz), v. [ad. Gr. 5cupt £< iv to imi- 
tate the Dorians, f. Aa <pis Doris : see Dorian.] 

1. intr. To imitate Doric manners, etc.; to speak 
or write in Doric. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 296 In the Writings of such 


as did not. Dorize. £*705 S. Parr Wks. (1828) VII. 415, 
I think with the lady in Theocritus, that the Dorians have 
a right to Dorize. 

2. trans. To render Doric in manners, etc. 
X846GROTE Greece u. viii. II. 608 Ionians, but completely 
dorised through their long subjection to Argos. 1871 Sy* 
monds Grk. Poets v. 136 Thebes. .Dorized by the Spartans. 
Dork, obs, form of Dark, Dirk. 

Dorko : see Dorce. 

Dorking (dpukiij), a. {sb.) [f. Dorking, , in 
Surrey.] Name of a breed of poultry characterized 
by a long square form, and possessing five toes. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 476/2 The characteristics of the 
pure Dorking arc, that it is white-feathered, short-legged, 
and an excellent layer. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mienon i.z, 9 
There are only the Dorkings now, and they are all laying. 

Dorlach (dp’jlax)* Sc. Also 6-9 dorloch, 7 
darloch. [Gael, dorlach handful, bundle, large 
quantity, quiver.] 

1 1. A quiver. Obs. 

1574 Sc. Acts fas. VI, (Jam.) And in the hielandis, haber- 
schonis, steilbonneltis, liektonis, swerdis, bows and dor- 
lochis, or cultieringis. 1625-49 Sc. Acts Chas. J (1814) V. 
357 (Jam.) Bodin in hostcill manner with hagbutis. .bowes, 
dorlaches, and wther invasive wapone.s. 1676 W. Row 
Ccnin. Blairs Autobiog. xi. (1848) 298 The Highlanders 
emptying their dorlachs among them. 

2. ‘A bundle, apparently that kind, of truss, 
formerly worn by our Highland troops, instead of 
a knapsack * (Jam.) ; hence, a valise, portmanteau. 

a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. (1775) I. 17^ Gam.) These supple 
fellows [the Highlanders] with their plaids, targes and 
dorlachs.^ 181.1 Scott Wav. xlii, There’s Vich Ian vohr has 

f iacked his dorlach. Ibid, xliv, His leather dorloch wP the 
ock on her was come frae Doune. 

+ Do*rlot. Obs. rare. Also 4 dorilot. [a. OF. 
dor clot, dorlot knot of hair on the forehead, ‘a 
icwell or pretlie trinket... wherewith a woman 
sets out her apparell, or decks herselfe * (Cotgr.).] 
*The head-dress of network, sometimes enriched 
with jewels, worn in the middle ages by ladies.* 
Fairholt Costume (i 860 ) 437 . 

1340 Ayenb. 177 pet hi habbe itayr dorilot. 2394 Test. 
Ebor. I. 196, j kyngll, J dorlot, j armari. CX440 Prontp . 
Parv. 127/2 Dorlott, trica, caliendrum. 
t Dorm(e. Obs. rare. [f. stem of L. dorm-Tre 
or F. dorm-ir to sleep: cf. Dormant.] Sleep, 
slumber, a doze. In dor me : dormant. 

25x2 Nottingham Rec. HI. 339 Letting it [a sum of 
money) lyg in dorme, to the gret hune of the towne. 
2637 Sanderson Serin. u68i) II. 79 Not a calm soft sleep 
like that which our God giveth his beloved ones ; but as the 
Slumbering Dorms of a sick man ; short and. .interrupted. 
So Dorm v., north, dial., to doze. 

In Dialect Glossaries of Huddersfield, Sheffield, etc. 

F Do’nnan. Obs. [var. of dormand, Dormant.] 
1. *= Dormant sb. 3 . 

2374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 238 Balkes 
summers siue dormanneS giysles et etiam. stures. 1579 
Ibid. 31 1 One dorman xxviij foote longe xij vnch square. 
2598 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 274 For puttinge in of the dorman 
in the steaple loft, xtjrf. 2657 Reeve God s Pica 221 This 
is but the misery of stonework, of Arches, Dormans, Roofs. 

. 2. a. = Dormer 2 . b. (More fully dorman-tile) 
= DonMER-/z7c. 

2703 [see Dormer 2, 4]. 

Dormancy (d^umansi). [f. next, or OF. dor- 
mancei see -ancy.] Dormant condition : cf. next. 

1789 N. Forster in Parr's Wks. (1828) VII. 464 The 
dormancy of any such prerogative. 2804 Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 28 During this dormancy, the animal may be frozen, 
without the destruction of the muscular irritability. 2825 
Lvtton Falkland 37 Her only escape from misery had been 
in the dormancy of feeling. 2845 Florist's Jrnl. 158 The 
period of dormancy or rest should be brought on gradually. 

Dormant (d^umant), a. and sb. Also 5-6 
-and, 5-7 -ond, -ound. [a. OF. dormant ( 12 th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), pr. pple. of donnir:—'L. dornnre 
to sleep.] A. adj. 

_ 1. Sleeping, lying asleep or as asleep ; hence, fig. 
intellectually asleep ; with the faculties not awake ; 
inactive as in sleep. 

2623 Cockeram, Dormant, sleeping. 2640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. 16 If we have bin too credulous, 
or too dormant. 2681 Grew I\lusantm (J.), His pre>*, for 
which lie lies, as it were, dormant, till it swims within 
reach. 2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 285 That he only lay dor- 
mant to meditate some Mischief to me, 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. «$■ It. frills. 1. 132 Some Romans were Jying dormant 
in the sun. 2869 Farrar Fain. Speech iii. (1873) 1D 4 
hitherto dormant members of the Aryan family. 

b. Of animals : With animation suspended. 

2772 Forster in Phil. Trans. LX 1 1. 37S It lies dormant 
the greater part of the winter. 

c. Of plants : With development suspended. 

1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses ii. 5 In dry weather they 
[Mosses] are often completely dormant. ■ 2882 Vines Sacks 
Bot. 640 The numerous dormant buds of woody plants may 
long remain buried and yet retain their vitality. _ 1883 Am. 
Sac. Lex., Dor mailt bud, a bud which remains, it may oe 
for years, undeveloped on a plant stem. 

a. Her. Represented in a sleeping or recumbent 
attitude ; with the head resting on the paws. 

r 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 130 in Q. Elis. Acad. etc. q 8 
xv maneris of Honys in armys. .the viij dormand. 2640 dir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. x. 248 Vet were it not probably 
a Lyon Rampant .. but rather couchantpr dormant. 1766 
Entick London IV. 82. At hjs foot a cupid dormant. 1B51 
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R. R. Madden Shrines Sepulchres II. 37, I would rather 
call the ancient figures dormant. 

2 . In a state of rest or inactivity ,* quiescent,* ’not 
in motion, action, or operation ‘ slumbering*, in 
abeyance. 

2601 Holland Pliny II. 597 This riuer runneth hut slowly, 
and seemeth a dead or dormant water. 1639 Earl of 
Barrymore in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 39 Your 
lordshipps directions. . must lye dormant by me. 1708 Swift 
Abolit. Chr. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 85 What if there be an old 
dormant statute or two against him, are they not now 
obsolete to a degree? 1731 — Pntteney Ibid. IV. u 166 
Thy dormant ducal patent, 1766 Fordyce Scrm. Vug. 
Worn. (1767) I. vi. 257 It is possible for original talents to 
lie dormant. 179Z Ciiipman Avter. Law Sr/, (1871) 21 
PlaintifTs who have since revived a dormant claim. _ 2806 
Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 390 Newark . . formerly gave title of 
Baron to the family of Leslie, now dormant. . 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 203 Many volcanoes, .are merely dormant. 

b. Dormant commission , credit , zoarrant, writ- 
ing, etc., one drawn out in blank to be filled up 
with a name or particulars, when required to be 
used; dormant partner, a ‘sleeping* partner, who 
takes no part in the working of a concern. 

1531 Househ. Ace. Eliz. in Camden Misc. 34 Paid.. unto 
James Russell, by warrante dormaunte . . xx s. ci6i$ 
Cornwallis in Gutch Coil . Cur. I. 148 The warrant 
dormant, which all Leiger Ambassadors have, to propound 
and discourse of all things, which they think may tend to 
the encreasing of amity. 2662 Marvell Carr. xxxv. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 8 q That you would send us up a dor- 
mant credit for an hundred pound. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. 
Money Chas. <$- *)as. (Camden) 101 For charge of passing a 
dormant privy seale, 12'* 8*, and of dormant ires patents, 
30 11 2* 2 1 *. 17x4 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 
22i A power was given of chusing dormant viceroys. 17x6 
Addison Freeholder 36 (Seager) He likewise signed a 
dormant commission for another to be his high admiral. 
1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 102 Partners 
thus unknown to the public are said to be dormant. * 

c. Mechanics. 

Dormant-boll , ‘ a concealed bolt working in a mortise in 
a door, and usually operated by a key; sometimes by 
turning a knob ’ ; dormant-lock , 1 a lock having a bolt that 
will not close of itself* (Knight Diet. Meclti). 

3 . Fixed, stationary. Dormant tret — B. I. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 127/2 Dormawnte tr e..trabes. 1703 
T. N. City <V C. Purchaser 128 Dormant tree. In Archi- 
tecture is a great Beam lying cross a House, otherwise call’d 
a Summer. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 238 The dormant 
wedge or that with the point upward, being held in the 
hand, while the drift wedge or that with its point down- 
ward, was driven with a hammer. 1798 Term Rep. VII. 
599 To the sleepers or dormant timbers they affixed railways 
or waggon ways. 1876 Gwilt A rchit. Gloss., Dormant-tree 
or Summer. 

b. Dormant table , a table fixed to the floor, 
or forming a fixed piece of furniture, arch. _ 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 353 His table dormant in his halle 
alway Stood redy couered al the longe day. 1430 Lydg. 
CJiron. Troy n. xi, Eke in the hall . . On eche partye was a 
dormaunttable. ^ 11448 Inv. T. Morton in Test . Ebor. III. 
108 De ij mensis vocatis dormoundes.] 2610 B. Jonson 
Alch. v. v, Were not the pounds told out..vpon the table 
dormant. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxviii. 428 Whatever 
is strongly affixed to the freehold or inheritance, .as marble 
chimney-pieces, pumps, old fixed or dormant tables, benches, 
and the like. 1851 Turner Dorn. Archil. I. ii, 54. 
fig. a 1635 Nadnton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 She held a 
dormant Table in her own Princely breast. 

+ 4 . Causing or producing sleep. Obs. rare. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pot. 66 The effects of Dormant 
and Narcotique remedies. 

5 . Dormant window , also dormant = Dormer 2. 
1651 Cleveland Senses' Fest . ii, Old Dormant Windows 
must confess Her Beams. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl Dor- 
mer or Dormant , in architecture, denotes a window made 
in the roof of an house. 1804 Atm . Reg. 829' A dormant 
must break out in the roof. 18*3 J. F. Cooper Pioneer x, 
The dormant windows in the roof. 


B. sb. *f*l. A fixed horizontal beam ; a sleeper ,* a 
summer. More fully dormant tree (see A. 3). Obs. 

1453 Paston Lett. No. 185 I. 250 Sir Thomas Howes hath 
purveyed fiij. dormants for the drawte chamer, and the 
malthouse, and the browere. 158a Wills < 5 > lnv. N. C. 
(Surtees i860) 46 In the hay barne. . Certaine sawen baulkes, 
viz., ix dorroond> and j sile io». 1587 Harrison England 
n. xii. (1877) x. 233 Summers (or dormants'. ^ x66s Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 201, 2 clasps of iron for fastning the great 
dormond in the church, 6 s. 

4* b. The part between the opening and the top 
of a doorway ; the tympanum. Obs. rare. 

17Z3 Chambers tr. LeC lore's Treat. A rchit. I. *02 Coach- 
Gates-.have a Dormant Ji.e. the upper part of the Gate 
that does not open), which Dormant, where the Gate is 
arch’d, commences from the Spring of the Arch. 

2 . = Dormer window : see A. 5. 

3 . A dish which remains on the table throughout 
a repast ; a centre-piece which is not removed. 

1845 J. Bp.egion Pract. Cook 25 (Stanf.) A centre ornament, 
whether it be a dormant, a plateau, .or a candelabra. 

Dormer (dp jrnaj). Also 6-8 -ar. [ad. OF. 
dormeor , -ior, -or ( = F. dortoir) :-L. dormilorium 
sleeping-room, dormitory, f. donnire to sleep.] 

1 . A sleeping chamber, dormitory. Obs. exe Mist. 
x6os Chapman All Footes iv. i. (R.\ Or to any shop. ; 
chamber, dormer, and so forth. s 666 Wood Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 93 Watson had done the great window of 
my dormer, .then till xi hording my dormer. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Cong . (1876) II. x. 460 The foreign discipline of 
the common refectory and the common dormer. 

f b. transf. A resting place ; a repository. 
c 1640 [Shirley) Capt. Undcnvit xi. ii. in Bullen 0 . PI. II. 
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342 The gold-.he^ put in his hocas pocas, a little dormer 
under his right skirt. 

2 . A projecting vertical window in the sloping 
roof of a house. Also dormer-window. 

[Orig. the window of a dormitory or bed-room.] 

159* Greene Dcf. Conny<aich. (1859)19 If there were a 
dormar built to it . . it would make the properest parlour in 
al the house. 1703 T. N. City tf- C. Purchaser J20 Dorman , 
Dormer, In Architecture is a "Window made in the Roof of 
a House, it standing upon the Rafters. 1847 Longf. Ev . 1. 
i. 16 Thatched were the roofs, with dormer-windows. 1871 
Miss Braddon Lovcls ii. 33 There were . . queer little 
dormers in the roof. 

+ 3 . Abeam; = Dormant sb. \. Obs. 

1623 T. Goad Dole/. Even-Song. 11 The Jioare. .falling, 
by the breaking asunder of a mame Sommier or Dormer. 
1758 J. Clubue Wheatficld 7t In a parlour belonging to a 
farm-house, .there was a remarkably large dormer of ches- 
nut. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Dormer, a large 
beam. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as dormer-roof ; -shaped, 

- windowed , adjs. Also, dormer-gablet, a small 
gable over a dormer-window ; dormer-tile, one 
used to form a junction between the tiling on the 
sides of a dormer-window and that on the roof. 

1703 7 *. N, City $ C. Purchaser 272 Dormar- or Dorman - 
[tjle\. .These Tyles consist of a plain Tyie, and a Triangular 
piece of a plain Tile standing up at right Angles to one side 
of the plain Tyle. 2765 Phil. Trans. LV. 274 There is 
a lath and plaister wall, .supporting a kind of dormer roof. 
x8n Self Instructor 141 Dormer tiles. 1859 Dickens T. 
Two Cities 1. v, The window was dormer-shaped. JB84 
Harters Mag. Mar. 529/2 7 'he roofs are .. dormer- 
windowed. 1 886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 737 The 
dormer-gablets, .were connected by a parapet,. 

Hence Do’rmered a., having dormeis. 
x8.. New Princeton Rev. III. 1 12 (Cent.) A high, solid, 
dormered roof. 

II Dormeuse (dtJrmo*z). Also 8 -ouse. [Fr.; 
fem. of donneur sleeper, applied to articles con- 
venient for sleeping, f. dormir to sleep,] 
f 1 . A hood or nightcap. Obs. 

1734 Mrs. Delany Life Corr. (1861) I. 470, I have sent 
you. .a dormeuse patron. 2753 — Let. Mrs. Drives in Life 
<5- Corr. 260 She had not yet been able to get her dor- 
mouse. 

2 . A travelling-carriage adapted for sleeping in. 

18*5 Vise. S. de Redcliffe in S. L. Poole Life (1888) I. 

357 The two dark green carriages— a Dormeuse and 
Britchka, which you saw. .at Windsor. 1842 Lytton Nt. <$• 
Morn. (1851) 2x6 A dormeuse and ; four drove up to ihe inn 
door to change horses. 

3 . A kind of couch or settee. % 

2865 Ouida Strathmore I. vi. 94 (Stanf.) He lay back in a 
dormeuse before the fire. 

Dormice, plural of Dormouse. 

Dormient (d/ramient), a. [ad. L. dormient-em , 
pr. pple. of dormire to sleep.] Sleeping, dormant. 

2643 ? Milton Sovcraigne Salve 9 The peoples power ever 
resident in the people though dormient till it be by Parlia- 
ment wakened. 168a I. Mather Remark. Provid. (2856) 

3 b, How it came to lie dormient in his hands I know not. 
i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Brealef.-t. i. (1883) 28 Is there 
a De Sauty. .dormient in night-cap? 
t Do*rmious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dormi-re to 
sleep + -ous.] Sleepy. 

2656 S. Holland Zorn (1719) 16 The Champion, .began to 
grow Dormious. 

+ Do’rmitary, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. dormit- 
ppl. stem of donnire lo sleep : see -ary.] 

A. adj. Causing sleep, dormitive. 

1600 Dekker Ravens Aim. H, She.. put the dormitarie 
powder that the ould wife had giuen her into the bottle. 

B. sb. A sleep-producing medicine, a narcotic. 

1547 Boordf. B rev. Health cxl. 52 If the pacient can nat 

slepe, make a Dormitary. a 2652 Brome City Wit in. iv. 
Sure, Sir, you use some Dormitaries. 

t Dormita*tion. Obs. [ad. late L. dormita- 
tibn-em, n. of action f. dormitdre, freq. of dormire 
to sleep : cf. obs. F. dortnilationi] 

1 . Sleeping, falling asleep, drowsiness. 

2563-4 Abp. Parker Corr. 202 By great considerations., 
of their vigilancy and our dormitation. x66x G. Rust 
Ortgcn in Phenix (1721) I. 65 So great a Forgetfulness 
and Dormitation in so acute and diligent a Writer. 

2 . Numbness ; loss of sensibility. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. v. 170 Aliabbas nombreth 
vj diseases of the teeth, payne, corosion, congelation, 
dormitation, fylthynes, looseness. Ibid. (1586) 269 b, Some- 
time there chanceth a certaine dormitation in the teeth, by 
holding cold things in the mouth. 

Dormition (dpjmrjhn). [a. F. dor tuition 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dormition- cm, n. of 
action from dormire to sleep.] Sleeping ; falling 
asleep ; fig. death (of the righteous). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 259/1 Thy departyng hens ne thy I 
dormycyon shalle not be withoute wytnes. a 2656 Bp. Hall ' 
Wks. (1837-9) VII. 295 (D.) Wert thou disposed, .to plead, 
not so much for the utter extinction as for the dormitione of | 
the soul. 2849 Ecclesiologist IX. 227 A large sculpture., i 
representing the death of our. Lady; it is called the : 
dormition or tr//as de Notre Dame. . 18 69 Life Al. Al. 
Hallahan (1870) i2iHer death, which in this case we may 
almost call her dormition. _ 

Doxmitive, a. and sb. [a. F. dortnilifi -ive 
(1 545 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. type *dormiliv-us, 
f. dormire to sleep : see -ive ] 

A. adj. 1 . Causing sleep ; soporific. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. Sob, Dormatiuepotions, to procure 
deadly sleepe. 2662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 


338 Dormitive or Sleepifying. 1872 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 
366 Accounting for^ opium making people sleep by its 
possession of a dormitive virtue. 

f 2 . Sleeping through the winter. Obs. rare . 

2694 R. Burthogge Reason 241 In Snakes, in Dormice., 
and in other Dormitive Creatures. 

B. sb. A soporific medicine ; a narcotic. 

2629 Lushington Repet. Serm. in Phenix (2708) II. 400 
His Presence gave them a strong Dormitive, it wrought 
beyond Sleep. 2700 Congreve Way of World iv. v, But 
for cowslip wine, poppy water and all dormitives. 

Dormitory (dpumitori), sb. [ad. L. dor mi- 
id ri-nm sleeping-place, snbst. use of neuter of 
dormiloriits (see next). Cf. obs. F. dormiioire. ] 

1 . A sleeping-chamber ; spec, a room containing 
a number of beds, or a gallery or building divided 
into cells or chambers each having a bed or beds in 
it, for the inmates of a monaster}', school, or other 
institution. 


2485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 33 The kyng charles beyng in his 
dormytorye . . began to say the psaulter. 2578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. ftuiia 397 And Jay altogither in one dormitorye 
as a flocke of sheepe. 2643 Fuller Holy <5- Prof St. m. 
vi. 167^7'horow-lights are best for rooms of entertainment, 
and windows on one side for dormitories, a 178s Cowpf.r 
Jackdaw, A great frequenter of the church, Where bishop- 
like he finds a perch, And dormitory too. 1860-x Flo. 
Nightingale A T ursing\\. 11 Public or private schools, where 
a number of children or young persons sleep in the same 
dormitory'. 1868 Freeman Norm.. Cong. (1876) II. vii, 86 
The canons. .were made, .to sleep in a common dormitory. 
2 . fig. A resting-place. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 108 His gray ha ires might 
goe in peace to an eternall Dormitory. 2645 Milton Colast . 
Wks. (1851) 350 Hee presumes also to cite the Civil Law, 
which, 1 perceav by his citing, never came within his 
dormitory'.. 1825 Coleridge Aids Rcfi. 12848) I. 1 7 ‘ruths 
. .lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of.the soul. 
f 3 . A resting-place for the dead; a cemetery, 
vault, grave. Obs. 

3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 126 Our.Ambassadour . . died 
.. We obtained a Dormitory for his Body’ among the 
Armenian Christians. 2726 Ayliffe Parergoit 172. 2775 
Adair Arner. Itid. 79 The Choktah use the like in the dormi- 
tories of their dead. 2801 St. John Tvrwhitt in Colleges 
Oxf. 305 7 ‘his is called f the dormitory’, being the burial- 
place of several deans and canons. 

4 * 4 . A song sung to lull to sleep; a lullaby. 
Obs. rare. 

2656 S. Holland Zara (1729) 26 Soto sang this Dormitory. 
6. attrib., as dormitory-door, -maid; dormitory- 
car (//. Sj, a sleeping-carriage on a railway. 

iS 77-®7 Hohnshed Dcscr. Irel. iii. (R.), Vnder sparring 
the gates, and bearing vp the dormitorie doore. 1892 CJt. 
Times 2 Apr. Advt. 332 Wanted, .two Dormitory Maids, 
t Dcrrmitory, a. Obs. [ad. L. dormiloriits , 
f. ppl. stem of dormire to sleep : see -ory.] Tend- 
ing to or causing sleep ; sleepy, drowsy. 

2632 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xh. § a. 118 Of 
Poppy, or Opium, or such dormitory potions. 2707 Genii. 
Mag. I. 467 The dormitory proceedings of the American 
General. 

Dormond, -ound, obs. var. Dormant sb. 
Dormouse (dpumaus). [Origin obscure : the 
second element has been, at least 'since c 1575, 
treated as the word mouse, with pi. mice, though a 
pi. dormouscs is evidenced in 16 -17th c. The first 
element has also from 16th c. been associated with 
L. dormire , F. dormir to sleep, (as if dorm-moiise ^ ; 
cf. 16th c. Du. slaep-ratte, slacp-muys) ; but it is 
not certain that this is the original composition. 

(Skeat suggests for the first element ON. ddr benumbed : 
cf. also dial. ‘ dorrer, a sleeper, a lazy person * (Halliwell). 
(The F. dormouse, fem. of dormeur sleeper, sometimes 
suggested as the etymon, is not known before 17th c.).l 

1 . A small rodent of a family intermediate between 
the squirrels and the mice ; esp. the British species 
Myoxus avellatiarius , noted for its hibernation. 

Striped dormouse : _ Pennant's name for the chipmuck, 
hackee, or ground-squirrel of North America. 

c 2425 Voc. in Wr.-AV ulcker 643 Hicglis, dormowse. Ibid. 
700 Hie glis. Hie sorex, a dormows. 25*3 Skelton Garl. 
Laurel 1248 Dormiat in pace, like a dormouse. 2570 B. 
Googe Pop.' Kingd. ir. (1880) 10 And striue the Dormowses 
themselves in sleeping to excell. 2580 G. Harvey in Spen- 
seds IVks. (Grosart) I. 40 SJipperye Eles: Dormise. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 233 The yong Dormice are exceedingkind 
and- louing to their sires that begat them. 1646 J. Hall 
Poems 0 Players lay* asleep like Dormouses. x 7°9 Brit. 
Apollo fl. No. 55. 2/2 The. -Toawd is as dull as a Dormouse. 
2842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 398 The Hackee of the United 
States ..Striped Dormouse of Pennant. 18 80 Haughton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 276 note. Extinct fossil dormice have been 
found as far back as the Upper Eocene of Europe. 

2. transf. A sleepy or dozing person. 

<11568 Ascham Scholcm. (Arb.) 113 Any lurking Dormfojus, 
hlinde, not by nature, but by malice. 2642 Milton 
Animadv. (1851) 245 A swashbuckler against the Pope, and 
a dormouse against the Devil. 2 8 x 6 Scott fl oodst. xx > *° u 
..attending to our patient better during your sleep, than 
most of these old dormice can do when they are most awake. 

3. atlrib. Dormouse-like, sleepy. 

2602 Shaks. Twel. N. m. ii. =0 To awake your dormouse 
valour. 179s Phillifs Hist. Ini. A av:g. 10S Every * "di- 
vidual, whose state of existence is not of the dormouse kind. 

Dormouse, erron. f. Dormeuse. 

Dormy (dp-jmi), a. Coif. Of a player : As 
many holes ahead of an opponent as there are 
holes to play ; thus, dormy one, two, etc. 

1887 in Donaldson* Supp. to Jamieson. 1892 Pall Mall 
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G. 28 JuIy.3/3 You are . . * all even * so far, and only one more 
hole remains to be^ played after this. Should you lose this 
one, your antagonist will be ‘dormy\ that is to say, he will 
be one hole up with one to piny ; so that, although you may 
yet halve the match, you will not be able to win it. 1893 
Scot. Leader 10 July 7 As Fernie was now dormy seven, the 
issue was hardly in doubt. 

Borne, obs. form of Dubn. 

Dorniclc (d/rjiiik). Forms: a. 6 dornyx(e, 
-ixe, -ycks, -ickes, -yk(k)es, -ikes, -eckos, 6-7 
dornex, darnix, 6-8 dornix, 7 darnex, (dor- 
ninx). / 3 . 5 dornewick, 6 dornik, -icke, -eck(e, 
-ek, (dornyth, dernyth, 7 darnisle), 7-9 dar- 
Bock, darnickj dornick, 9 dornock, darnak. 

The name of a Flemish town (in French called 
Tournay), applied to certain fabrics originally 
manufactured there, and to their imitations or 
substitutes. +a. A silk, worsted, woollen, or 
partly woollen fabric, used for hangings, carpets, 
vestments, etc. Obs. b. c A species of linen cloth 
used in Scotland for the table* (J.). 

(In sense b often spelt domock , and erroneously referred 
to Dornoch in Scotland.) 

1489 Act. Doni. Cone. 131 (Jam.), xij cuschlngis..and xij 
seruiotis of dornewick. 1514 Churchw. Acc. Kingston- 
upon-Thames in Lyson Envir. Lond. I. 230 Three yerds of 
Domek for a pleyers cote. 1527 MS, Inv. Goods T. Crom- 
well (Pub. Rec. Office), ij otde qwyshyns of whyte and 
rede dornyx..a hangyng of dornyxe. 1550-1600 Customs 
Duties (B. M. Add. MSS. 25097), Dornickes with silke.. 
Dornickes with caddes .. Dornickes with woll .. Dornickes 
with thred. 1552 Act 5 «V 6 Edw, VI. c. 24 § 1 The making 
of Hats, Dornecks and Coverlets . . of late . . begun . . within 
the City of Norwich. 1553 It tv. in Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 

1. 555 An olde white vestment of dornecke, with the albe. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 1290/1. Over the third 
[loom was written] the weaving of damix. 1625-6 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 349 For domicks for 
the master’s bed-chamber ix*. 1851 L. D. B. Gordon in 
Art Jr nl. Illustr. Catai. p. viti. **/i Pattern -weaving .. 
the twills and all its varieties— as dimities, domocks. .&c. 
c. aitrib. and Comb. 

*S3o J* Sy.msoun Inv. in Liber S. Marie dc Lundons 
(Abbotsf. Club) 32, vij seruitors of dornyth werk. 1652 
Woman's Univers in Montgomerie' s Poems (1887) 294 The 
webster with his jumbling hand. And dornick champion 
naperies. 1672 Shadwell Miser 1, A Darnock Carpet. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6380/13 Darnick-weaver. 

U See Dannocks, which in Forby’s opinion 
c should rather be Dornecks \ 

+ Dorp. Obs. [a. Du. dorp = O^L.porp, Ger. dorf 
village. Cf. Thorp.] A (Dutch) village ; formerly 
more or less naturalized in sense: Village, Thorp. 

1570-6 .Lambarde Perantb, AY?// (1826) 377 By Thorpe, or 
Dorpe, (is meant by the Saxons] a village, yet used in the 
lower Germaine. 1583 Stanyhurst rEucis 1. (Arb.) 31 
Where dorps and cottages earst stood. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11885) I. 106 Betuene dorpe and 
dorpe, and toune and toune. 1600 Dekker Gvlls Home- 
bk. 38 Tailor’s Hall that now is larger than some dorpes 
among the Netherlands. 1650 Fuller Pisgalt 1. vii. 18 
Perizzites. By interpretation Villagers, as dwelling in dorps 
and Hamlets,. not walled towns. x68y Dryden Hind <J- P. 
in. 611 No neighb’ring Dorp, no lodging to be found. 

attrib. c x6ix Chapman Iliad xi. 587 All the dorp boors 
with terror fled. 

Dorr, var. of Dor j/;. 1 and v . 2 
Dor ray, dorree, dorrey, dorroy, dorry: 
see Dory a. and sbP 

Dorre, obs. f. Dare v. 1 , Dor, Dory slD 
+ Dorring, obs. f. Dari uGvbl.sbA and 2 . 

*374 [See Derrinc-do]. 1618 Latham 2 nd Bk. Falconry 
(16331 142 If she be flowne any longer, she will likewise fall 
to dorring, and bee lost. 

Dorsabdominal a. : see Dorso-. 

Dorsad (dp'is&d), adv. Anal. [f. L. dors-um 
back + -ad, suffix : see Dextrad.] Towards the 
back or dorsal aspect of the body. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anatom. Nontcncl. 166. 18x4 J. H. 
Wishart tr. Scarpa s Hernia Mem. 1. 25 Immediately 
behind [note, dorsad of] the insertion of the two tendinous 
pillars. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 271/2 The tail., can 
be inflected dorsad. 

Dorsal (dp\isal), a. {sb.) [ad. med.L. dorsalis, 
{. dors-um back : cf. F. dorsal (13- 14th c.).] 

+ 1 . Having a back : of a knife with one edge. 
1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg A knyfe .. is 
of twoinaners; one..Dorsall bycause it hath a backe and 
cutteth hut on the one syde, and the other is Ansall. • 

2 . Anat. a. ( Zool '.) Pertaining to the back of 
an animal ; situated on or near the back. (In this 
and b. often opposed to Ventral.) 

Dorsal fin, the fin situated near the middle of the back in 
fishes, etc. Dorsal nerves , those spinal nerves which arise 
in connexion with the dorsal vertebrae. Dorsal vertebrae, 
those situated between the cervical and lumbar vertebra.. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Nerve, Dorsal Nerves are in 
number twelve. X769 Pennant Zool. III. 32 The dorsal 
and anal fins. 2846 Patterson Zool. 93 The heart [in 
Insects] is an elongated muscular tube, situated along the 
middle of the backhand hence called the dorsal vessel. 

b. {Zool. & Dot.) Pertaining to, or situated 
on, the back (i.e. upper, outer, convex, or hinder 
surface) of any organ or part. 

Dorsal suture, the outer suture of a carpel or pod, 
corresponding to the midrib of a leaf. 

1808 J. H. Wishart tr. Scarfa's Aneurism Mem. 11. 
(1814) xi6 The posterior [note, dorsal] part of the hernial 
sac." 1835 Bindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 381 Internal 


expansions of the dorsal or ventral suture. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 441 The dorsal surface of ordinal^ leaves. 

3 . gen. Of the back ; forming a ridge like the 
back of an animal, rare. 

182 7 Lytton Pelham xxv, Wnrburtpn, from his dorsal 
positions, so studiously preserved, either wished to be 
uncivil or unnoticed. x868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 45 The great 
dorsal range that in Turkey corresponds to the Apennines. 

B. sb. X. Anal. Short for dorsal fin or dorsal 
vertebra : see A. 2 a. 

1834 M'Murtrih Cuvier's Anita. Kiugd. 220 Pectorals 
almost imperceptible .. the dorsal and ana] hardly visible. 
1840 G. V. JZlus Anat. 124 The spines of the vertebra., 
from the sixth cervical to the third dorsal. 

2. Ecel. = Dossal b. 

1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 79 The altar has an 
alabaster dorsal. 

Hence Dot a almost super l. adj. [after upper- 
most, etc.], most to the back. Do’rsalwards 
adv., towards the back (j= Dorsad). 

1883 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Bnt, XVI. 674/r The 
dorsalmost pair of tentacles. 1887 Jrnl. R. Microsc. Soc . 
Aug. 591 Nephridial tubes, .projecting dorsalwards. 

Dors ally (dpusali), adv. [-LY -.] In a dorsal 
position or direction ; on or towards the back. 

1839 Johnston in Pros. Bemv. Nat. Club I. No. 7. 197 
Body, .strengthened dorsally with a calcareous, .plate. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 207 Mantle-cavity opening 
dorsally.^ 1881 J. S. Gardner in Nature No. 624. 559 
Sporangium of Osmunda seen dorsally. 

t Dorse, sbP Obs. [ad. L. dors-um back.] 

1. — Dosser 1 1 . 

a 1524 Will of Sir R. Sutton in Churton Life 521 (T.) A 
dorse and redorse of crymsyn velvet. 

2 . The back of a book or writing. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys {1883) II. 94 Without any 
reverse or privy seale on the dorse. 1691 Wood A tit. Oxon . 
II. 484 Books .. richly bound with gilt dortes- 1866 
Horwood Vearbks. 32 4 32 Edw. /. Pref. 37 note , Edward 
the Second’s letter to the Friars Preachers on the dorse of 
the Close Roll of 19 Ed. II. 

3 . Pugilistic slang. The back. To send to dorse : 
to throw on one’s back, throw down. 

1822 Blacksu. Mag. XII. 461 Sent to dorse in a bloodless 
fight by Painter. 

Dorse (d/hs), sb . 2 Also 7 dorce. [ad. LG. 
dorsch in same sense = ON. torskr codfish.] A 
young cod. (Formerly supposed to be a distinct 
species, and named Gadus (or Morrhud) ca Marias.) 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 Base, Dorce, 
Mackeril, Whiteing. x6tx Cotgr., Poisson S. Pierre, the 
Dorce. 1828 Stark *Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 423 M[crrhua] 
callarias, Lin. The Dorse. Body gray, with brown spots 
in summer, and black in winter. 

t Dorse, v. Obs . Pugilistic slang, [f. Dorse 
sb.' 3 .] trans. To throw on the back. 

1826 J. Wilson Nod. At/tbr. Wks. 1855 I. 40 The straight 
hitting . . soon dorses your roundabout hand-over-head 
hitters. 

Dorse, obs. form of Doss sb . 2 and v . 2 
Dorsel : see Dossal, Dossel. 

Dorser: see Dosser 1 . 

Dor si- (dors-)» combining form of L. dors-um 
back (chiefly in anatomical, zoological, and 
botanical terms) = 1 back- ; of, to, on the back \ 
(Sometimes less properly in the sense 1 back and 

’, which is correctly expressed by Dorso-.) 

Used in modem formations, as Dorsibra 4 nchi- 
ate a., having gills on the back ; belonging to the 
order Dorsibranchiata of Annelids in Cuvier’s 
system ; sb. a dorsibranchiate annelid. Dorsi- 
cu*nibent a ., lying on the back, supine. Do'rsi- 
duct v. traits ., to bring or carry towards the back. 
Do'rsifixed a., ‘fastened by the back; in Botany, 
used to describe an anther which is attached by its 
back to the filament; otherwise called adnate ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Dorsifle xion ( nonce-zvd .), a 
bending of the back, a bow. DoTsigrade a. 
[after digit igradc, plantigrade], walking upon the 
backs of the toes, as certain armadillos {Syd. Soc. 
Lex). Doxsi-me’dian a., situated in the middle 
line of the back. Dorsime sal, dorsome sal a. 
[see next] =prec. Dorsime'gon [Gr. fiiao v 
middle], the middle line of the back (Wilder Sc 
Gage). Dorsispi/nal a pertaining to the spinous 
processes of the vertebrae. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 411/1 The Dorsibranchiate 
Annelida. 1862 Dana Man. Geol.. Worms 155 Dorsi- 
branchiates, or free, sea worms. 1883 Wilder & Gage 
Anat. Tech. 84 Dorsiduct the tail of the cat. 1823 Carlyle 
in Froude Life 1. 192 With the most profound dorsiflexions. 
1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 351 The Dorsi-spinal veins 
form a plexus around the spinous . . processes and arches 
of the vertebra. 

Dorsiferous (dpisrferas), a. [L. -fer bearing.] 

1 . Bot. Bearing the fructification (as a fern) upon 
the back (i.e. under side) of the frond. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Dorsiferous . or Dorstparous 
Plants, .bear their seeds on the backside of their leaves. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 95 Polypod iacea;, or 
what are more commonly called dorsiferous ferns. 

2. =Dorsiparous b. 

I 7S5 In Johnson [see Dorsiparous] ; thence in mod. Diets. 

3. = Dorsigerous. 

In recent Diets. 


Dorsigerous (dfUsi-d.^eras), a. [L. -ger carry- 
ing: sec-ous.] Carrying the young upon the back, 
as a species of opossum. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 327/2 The development of 
the pouch, .is rudimental in the Dorsigerous Opossum. 

Dorsiparous fdprsi-paras), a. [L. -far-us 
bringing forth.] a .Hot. = Dorsiferous. 1), Zoo!. 
Hatching the young upon the back, as certain 
toads. 

1727-51 f«e DonsirEBOUs]. 1755 Johnson', Dorsiferous, 
Dorsiparous, is used of plants that have the seeds on the 
back of their leaves, as fem ; and may he properly used of 
the American frog, which brings fortit young from her 
hack. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dorsiparous , a term applied 
to those Datrachia the ova of which become inserted into 
the skin on the back of the parent, where they develop. 

Dorsi-ventral : see Dorso-ventral s.v. Dorso-. 
Dorso-, dors-, stem and combining form of 
L. dorsum back, used in comb, in the sense ‘ back 

and ’ (but sometimes . improperly in other 

senses, where dorsi- is the etymological form) 
in modem formations, asDorso-abdo minal, dors- 
abdo'mlnal a., relating to the back and abdomen, 
or to the dorsal and ventral aspects ; whence 
Dorsabdo'minally adv. Dorso-catrdtU a., 
relating to the back and the tail ; superior and 
posterior in direction. Dorno-co'rvlcal, Dorso- 
co llar adjs., pertaining to the back of the neck. 
Dorso-epitro clilcar, name of a muscle extending 
from the back to the elbow in some quadrupeds. 
DorBO-interco'stal a., relating to the back and 
the intercostal nerves. Dorso-inte-stinal a., 
situated on the dorsal aspect of the intestine (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Dorno-la'teral a., relating to the 
back and the side. Dorno-lrrmbar a., relating 
to the back and loins ; dorsal and lumbar (ver- 
tebrae). Dorso-plen'ral a., relating to the back 
and the side. Dorso-sca-pular a., relating to 
the back and the shoulder-blade. Dorso-stoinal 

a. , relating to the back and the breast-bone. 
Dorno-vcntral a., (a) = dorsabdominal ; (b) Bot. 
(seeqnot. 1SS2); whenceDorso-ventra'lity,dorso- 
ventral condition; DorEO-vcntrally adv., in a 
dorso-vcntral direction or situation. Dors-u'm- 
bonal a., ‘ both dorsal and umbonal, as one of the 
accessory valves in the family Pholadidx ’ (Cent. 
Diet.). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 170/1 These, .dorse-abdominal 
vessels, .distribute to the skin a number of ramifications. 
1881 Mivart Cat X37 The external dorso-ephrochlear is a 
slender muscle which takes origin from a fascia outside the 
spine of the scapula. 1888 W. R. Gowers Dis. Netv, 
Syst. II. 750 The dorso-intercostal forms [of neuralgia], 
which occupy the intercostal nerves. 1835 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 523/2 Dorso-lateral parts of the mantle. 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 358 A leaf springs from each of the dorso-lateral 
segments. 1854 Owen in Ctre. Sc. (^1865) II. 79/2 The 
dorsodumbar vertebra. X870 Rolleston A mm. Life 
15 The lung.. occupies a muen smaller space in the dorso- 
sternal plane than in mammals. Ibid. 138 The dorso- 
ventral muscles. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. App. 11. 954 Sachs 
points out that most monosymmetrical .. organs present 
..dorsal and ventral halves which are of different internal 
structure ; such organs he describes by the term dorsi- 
ventral. *884 Science Mar. 324 Making a T» of which the 
stem represents the limb, and the cross the girdle running 
dorsoventrally. 1883 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 687/2 In Pholas dactylus we find a pair of umbonal 
plates, a dors-umbonal plate and a dorsal plate. 

II DoTSOlnm, -ilium. Entom . [mod.L., dim. 
of dorsum back.] 1 Kirby’s name for a piece of 
the exoskeleton of an insect situated between the 
collar and scutellnm, which gives insertion to the 
anterior organs of flight * {Syd. Soc. Lex . 1883). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv. 547 The 
anterior margin of the dorsolum is deflexed. 

Dorsour : see Dosser *. 

Dorst(e, obs. {.-durst, pa. t. of Dare zi.l . 
Dorstenic (d^iste-nik), a. Client. In Dor- 
slenic acid, an acid obtained from Dorstenia Con- 
irayerva, a tropical American plant of the mulberry 
tribe. So Dorstenin (dpustenin), a principle 
obtained from the same plant. 

1893 Med. Jrnl. 30 Sept. 55 An analysis . . gave . . a prin- 
ciple which he named dorstenin, and . an acid, dorstenic 
acid. 

II Dorstim (dpusiJm). The Latin word for ‘ back 
used in scientific or technical senses. 

1 . Zool. & Anal. a. The back of an animal. 

b. The upper, outer, or convex surface of a limb 
or organ, as the hand, nose, tongue ; in Conck. t he 
outer surface of a shell opposite to the opening. 
C. Bot. The outer surface of an organ or part (e.g. 
a seed), i.e. that directed away from the axis.. 

, 1840 G. V. Ellis Anat. 392 On the dorsum of the hand 
is a venous arch, which receives.. the digital veins. *843 
J. G. Wilkinson Swedenborgs Anivt. Ktngd. 1. 1. 30 On 
the dorsum of the tongue.. lie obtuse papilla. *®7 ° Bell 
Gegenbaur s Comp. Anat. 325 The dorsum of the Gastro- 
poda. 1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 195 
The nose with a rather prominent and straight dorsum. 

2 . A ridge of hill or high ground, {nonce-use.) 

1782 T. Wakton Hist. Kiddington 69 (T.) A similal 



DORT. 


DOSSER. 


ridge, which creeping through the deep south-east valley., 
suddenly rises into a massy dorsum. 

• Dors-umbonal : see Dorso-. 

Dorsur : see Dosser 1 , 

Dort (dprt), sb. Sc. [Of obscure origin ; deriva- 
tives go back to c 1500: see Dorty, Dortiness.] 
Usually in pi. : Sulkiness, ill-humour ; sulks. 

1632 Rutherford Lett, xxiih .(1862) I. 91 Let your 
soul.. take the dorts (as we use to speak). 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. 1. i ; Then fare ye weel Meg-Dorts. [Cf. 
Scott St. Ronan's 1.] 1823 Misses Corbett Petticoat T. 

I. 288 (Jam.) Andrew, that left you in the dorts. 

Hence Dort v. intr. to become pettish, to sulk ; 
Dorted ppl. a., sulky, ill-humoured. (Jam.) 
Dortiness, Dortiship : see Dorty. 
t Do-rtory, dortry. Obs. rare . [var. of Dor- 
tour, dorter , with suffix as in dormitory.'] =next. 

1636 Featly Clavis Myst Ixii. 833 Churchyards by the 
Ancients are termed dormitories or dortories. x688 R. 
Holme Armoury hi. 178/2 The Dortry or Dormitory. 

+ Dortour, dorter (dpUta-r). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 3-5 dortore, 4-6 -oure, 5 -oyr, -owre, 
doorfcur, 5-7 dorture, 6-7 -or, 7 -oir(e, 4-9 
dortour, 5-9 dorter, [a. OF. dortour , -«r, 
-eur, vars. of dortoir (12 th c. in Littre):— L. dor- 
viTtori-um Dormitory.] A sleeping-room, bed- 
chamber, dormitory ; csp. that of a monastery. 

c 1290 y. Ettg. Leg. I. 286/278 Of he dortore he axede 
him : 3wat were bare is dede. £1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
(1810) 256 pou may not ligge & slepe as monke in his dor- 
toure. C1386 Chaucer Somfin. T. 147 His deeth saugh 
I by reueJacioun, Srith this frere, at hoom in oore dortour. 
c 1475 Piet. Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 803/26 Hoc dormitorium, 
a dorter. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 24 The Monckes he. . 
pursu’d into their dortours sad. 1607 Topsf.ll Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 499 The Magicians command that the grieved 
party he included in his Dortor or Bed-chamber. 1666 
Pepys Diary ( 1879) IV. 214, I saw the dortoire, and the 
cells of the priests. 1820 Scott Ivatthoe xxxiii, Giving me 
somewhat over to the building of our dortour. i8gz Farrar 
in Sund. Mag. 118 The staircase leading up to the Dorter. 

attrib. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen , VII I, c. 12 The dorture doore 
was made open vnto hir by gods power. 1592 Nashe P. 
Penilcsse (ed. 2) 22 b, It will make them iolly long winded 
to trot vp and downe the Dorter Staires. 
b. iransf. and fig , . 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. < 5 - Epi.gr. (1867) 201 The mouth 
is assynde, to be the tounges dorter, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes 
Serm. (1641) 384 A cemetary, that is, a great dortor. 1641 

J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 71 They are dead tenets., 
and we wilt not.. call them up from their dorters againe. 

Hence f Do-rtourer, one who has charge of a 
dormitory ; a 4 bed-maker \ 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode in. xlvi, (1869) 160 But it dis- 
pleseth me gretliche that she is dortowrere there, and 
maketh here beddes as chamberere. 

Dorty (d/'-iti), a. Se. [f. Dort + -V.] Ill- 
humoured, pettish, sulky ; saucy, haughty. 

<**605 Montgomerie Sonnets Ixv, Right dortie to come 
ouir the dur. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1776) 65 (Jam.) 
The dorty dame may fa 1 in the dirt. x 7 86 Burns Authors 
Cry ff Prayer xxiii, Though a Minister grow dorty. 

Hence Dortiness, Do*rtiship, ill -humour, 
haughtiness, sauciness. 

15*3 Douglas AEneis in. v.J36 The dortynes of Achilles 
ofspnng. 1721 Ramsay IVks. (1848) II. i 92 A ferly ’tis your 
dortiship to see, 

t Dory, dorye, a. {sb.) Obs. Forms : 5 dorre, 
-ee, -ey, -oy, -y, dorye. [a. F. dor A, pa. pple. of 
dorer L. deaurdre to gild : cf. Do re.] 

1 . Of a golden colour ; bright yellow. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P.R. v. xlv. (1495) 162 Yelowe 
coloure-.Dorrey and cytrine and lyghte redde. 

2 . Old Cookery. Glazed with ‘almond milk’, 
‘endored’: cf. Dorew. As sb. A dish so glazed. 

c 2430 Two Cookcry-bks. t. ir Sou pes dorye. Ibid. Soupes 
dorroy..Do be dorry a-bowte. CX450 Ibid. 11.90 Soppes 
Dorre. Ibid. 11. 1x4 Soupes donees. 

Dory (doo’ri), sb . 1 Forms: 5 dorre, dorray, 6 
dorrey, 7 dorie, dorry, dorae, 7~ doree, dory, 
[a. F. dor/e ‘ the Doree, or Saint Peters fish ; also 
(though not so properly) the Goldfish or Goldenie * 
(Cotgr.) ; in origin, fem. pa. pple. of dorer to gild.] 
Aft^a, Zeus faber , found in European seas, and much 
esteemed as food. Also called John Dory, q.v. 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1700) 449 Salmon, 
fresshe and dorre rosted, or gurnard sotnen. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 582 Whale, Swerdfysche, purpose, 
dorray, rosted wele. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 246 The 
Doree or Goldfish, called Zeus and Faber. 1655 Moufet 
& Bennet Health’s Improv. (1746) 242 The Dorry is very 
like to a Sea-bream, of most excellent Taste. 1766 Anstey 
Bath Guide iv. 63 She has order’d for Dinner a Piper and 
Dory. 1828 Stark Elevt. Nat. Hist. I. 478 The Dory 
..is said to be an excellent fish for the table. 

Dory (do»-ri), sb . 2 IV. Indies and U.S. Also 
dorey. * A small boat ; esp. a small flat-bottomed 
boat used in sea-fisheries, in which to go out from 
a larger vessel to catch fish’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1798 Col. Barrow in Naval Citron. (1799) I. 247 Canoes, 
dories, and pit pans. x8io Attn. Reg. 738 The Pit-pan 
being flat-bottomed, the Dory round. 1837 Hawthorne 
Timce-told T. (1851) II. vi.91, 1 launched my dory, my little 
flat-bottomed skiff. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. J. vii. 
(xBpx) 164 A fancy ‘ dory ’ for two pairs of sculls. 

Dos, obs. f. does, etc. (see Do v.), Dose. 
Dosaberd, var. of Dasiberd, Obs. 
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Dosage (d^-sed^). Alsodoseage. [f. DosEzh 
or sb. + -age : cf. F. dosage.] 

1 . The administration of medicine in doses : esp. 
in reference to the size of the dose. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 190 As regards doseage, 
from fifteen to thirty grains every two, three, or four hours 
..is usually the necessary quantity. Ibid. 426 [No} arbi- 
trary rules of dosage can be laid down. x88i Times 
Apr. 10/4 Hahnemann's idea of dosage. 

2 . The operation of dosing ; addition of a dose 
or doses, e.g. to wine, etc. : see Dose sb. 2, v. 2 b. 

1867 C. A. Harris' Diet. Med. Terminol. (zd.fi) .Dosage, 
a term applied in Chemistry to a plan of analysis in which 
the reagent is added in measured quantities, from a gradu- 
ated tube, to a measured and weighed solution of the assay. 
x8. . De Colange 1 . 138 (Cent.) The dosage varies with the 
quality of the wine. 

Dosan, -and, -ain, -ayn(e, obs. ff. Dozen. 

Dose (d«"s), si. Also 7 dos, doss, dosse, 7-9 
doze : see also Dosis. [a. F. dose (1 5th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. dosis : see Dosis.] 

1 . Med. A definite quantity of a medicine or 
drug given or prescribed to be given at one time. 

1600 W.. Vaughan Direct. Health (1633) 78 The Dose or 
quantity is foure or five leaves of it in a cup of Ale. x6o8 
T. Morton Pream. Encounter 39 A dos of his Opium. _ 1808 
Med. Jml. XIX. 248 Small dozes of tincture of digitalis. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 441 To call his complaint 
a fever, and to administer doses of bark. 

2 . tretnsf. and fig. A definite quantity or amount 
of something regarded as analogous in some respect 
to a medical prescription, or to medicine in use or 
effect ; a definite amount of some ingredient added 
to wine to give it a special character. 

1607 SchoL Disc . agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 68 To banish the 
whole dosse of popishe doctrine. 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 
955 Marry’d his punctual dose of Wives, cij()Q Willock 
Voy. 55 A sufficient doze of their favorite liquor, whiskey. 
1862 Merivale Rom. Evtp . (1865) VI. liii, 338 To repeat 
and daily increase the dose of flattery. 

Dose (dous), v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. doser 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L traits. To divide into, or administer in, doses. 

17x3 Derham Phys.-TheolA}.) Plants.. esteemed poison- 
ous, if corrected, and exactly dosed, may prove powerful 
medicines. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady^ 1. xi. § 12 (1734) 
105 Care., in dosing the proper Medicines for such .. 
Disorders. 1757 Pultney in Phil. Trans. L. 74 They 
knew how to dose it very exactly. 

2 . To administer doses to ; to physic. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. ii. 39 For the mishap, no 
other .. was to dose it but_ himselfe. 1685 South Serin. 

I. 298 (T.) A bold, self-opinioned physician . . who shall 
dose, and bleed, and kill him secundum artern . 1753 G. 
Washington Jmt. Writ. 1889 I. 25 They dosed themselves 
pretty plentifully with it [wine]. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 

1. 4*. My uncle grew worse and worse, the more dosing and 
nursing he underwent. 

b. transf. To add or apply a dose of something 
to : see Dose sb. 2. 

1836 J. Hume in Ho. Comm. 24 Mar., The dosing wines 
liberally with brandies and other spirits. 1884 Fortn. Rev. 
Dec. 795 This dosing with ammoniates has done more to 
impoverish agriculture than all the terrors of disease. 

Hence Doser, one who (or that which) gives 
a dose : used contemptuously for a physician. 

x 838 Poor Nellie 162 Never met one of your dosers yet, 
who was anything but a quack. 

Dose, obs. f. does, etc. (see Do v.), Doze. 

Doseberd, -beirde, var. Dasiberd, Obs. 

Dosein, dosen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Dosel, -ii, obs. forms of Dossal, Dossil. 

Doseper : see Douzepers. 

Doser, obs. form of Dosser L 

Dosimeter (dosrmztei). Also doso’meter. 
[f. as next + -meter.] An apparatus for measuring 
doses or the like. 

x88x Nature XXV.^ 144 An electrolytic dosometer for 
measuring the intensity of the current during medical 
application of electricity. 

Dosimetric (dpsime’trik), a. (sb.) [f. Gr. 

5 6 ms (see Dose) + -metric.] Relating to the 
measurement of doses. So Dosimetry (dpsi*- 
xnftri), the measurement of doses ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

188 1 Daily News 11 May, The new Dosimetric method of 
treatment. 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dosimetric medicine, a 
method of treatingdisease . . [by] the employment of simple 
and active remedies.. in doses that are mathematically j 
defined and administered according to certain rules. ! 

Dosin, obs. form of Dozen. 

DosioTogy, doso’logy. [irreg. f. Dose or 
Dosis: see -ology.] ‘That branch of medicine 
which treats of the- amounts or doses in which 
drugs should be given* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4). Dosology. 

Dosipers, var. Douzepers, Obs. 

II Do •sis, Obs. [med.L. a. Gr. Socnr giving, n. 
of action from SiSovcu to give.] =Dose sb. (being 
the form in earlier use in Eng.). 

1543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. 35V2 (Stanf.) The dosis 
ofgyuing of them is .5. L x6ix Cory at’s Crudities Panegyr. 
Verses, [Thy book] a Dosis is against all Melancholy. 1655 
H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 11. Joy (1858* 146 A sugerd dosis 
Of wormwood, and a death’s-head crown’d with roses. 1 668 
H. More Dir. Dial. 1. 494 Too large a Dosis of Knowledge. 

Dosk, obs. form of Dusk. 




Dosour, obs. form of Dosser b 
+ DOSS, sb . 1 Obs. Also 5 doce. [a. F. dos:— 
late L. *dossuM, for dorsum back.] = Dorse sb . 1 1, 
Dosser 1 i. 

1482 Ld. Beauchamp Will, Doce and redoce of red 
velvet. 0x490 Pronip. Parv. 127/2 (MS. K.) Dosse, dos- 
soriurn. 1533 Coronat. Q. Anne in Arb. Gamer II. 
50 The blue 'ray cloth spread from the high dosses of 
the Kings Bench unto the high altar of Westminster. 
Doss (d?s), sb. 2 slang. Also 8 dorse. [Prob. 
of same origin as Doss sbd- : cf. Doss v .-] 

1 . A place for sleeping in, a bed ; esp. a bed in 
a common Jodging-bonse. 

1789 G. Parker Life’s Painter 265 (Farmer) Dorse, the 
place where a person sleeps, or a bed. 1851 Mayhew Loud. 
Labour 1 . 336 (Hoppe) In course the man paid . .for the dos 
(bed), c 1880 Barnardo Taken out of Gutter 2 The coveted 
‘doss’, as the bed in a threepenny lodging-house is called. 

2 . Sleep. 

1858 A Mayhew Paved with Gold 118 /Farmer) Into 
this.. retreat, the lads crept. .to enjoy their doss, as, in 
their slang, they called sleep. 1887 Daily News 29 Sept. 
7/2 [Bargeman] To tell you the truth, we were having 
a doss (sleeping) in the cabin. 

3 . Comb, doss-house, a common lodging-house ; 
doss-man, the keeper of a ‘ doss-house*. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 380 The- Duck lane 
doss man. x888 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4/x Lord Compton’s 
proposal for an inquiry by a Select Committee into the 
‘doss-houses’ of London. 1891 Spectator 14 Mar. 385/2 
Preferable.. to the contamination of the doss-house. 

Doss (dps), v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [Origin obscure. 
It may be partly onomatopoeic, under the combined 
influence of dusk (or dash) and toss. Cf. also MDu. dossen, 
intens. of dozen, doesen, to strike with violence and noise 
(Kilian).] 

1 . a. intr. To push with the horns, as a bull, 
b. traits. To loss (the horns), c. To butt, toss, 
or gore (a person) with the horns, dial. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut . xx. 119 [These] doe dosse 
with their homes like madde bulles against all good Gouern- 
ment and policie. 1589 Pasquil's Ret . C iv, They are called 
Bulles, because they dosse out theyr homes against the 
truth. 1596 H. Clapham Brief c Bible ir. 129 The DeuilL. 
is introduced with his Homes, even for dossing (ey destroy- 
ing) this Man-childe Jesus, c 1680 Hickeringill Hist. 
IV/tiggism Wks. 1716 I. 91 You may know the Nature of 
the Beast, .by her Dossing at Men on all trivial occasions. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Doss, to attack with the horns, 
as a bull, a ram, or a he-goat. 

2 . Sc. To throw down with force ; to toss down, 

a 1745 HIeston Poems (ij6q) r 06 {Jam.) Resolv’d to make 

him count and reckon, And doce down, a 1809 Christmas 
Baling in J. Skinner Misc. Poet. (1809) 134 (Jam.) The 
pensy blades doss’d down on stanes. 

Doss, v . 2 slang. Also 8 dorse, 9 dos. [Goes 
with Doss sb. 2 ] intr. To sleep ; esp. to sleep at 
a common lodging-house or ‘ doss-house * (see 
Doss sb . 2 3). Hence Do’ssing vbl. sb.; also 
attrib . 

X785 Grosf. Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v. t To dorse.. to sleep. 
1789 G. Parker Life’s Painter 165 (Farmer), I dorsed 
there last darkey. 1838 Comic Almanack Apr. (Farmer) 
The hulks is now my bowsing-crib, the hold my dossing- 
ken. 1888 Earl Compton Sp, House Commons 5 Oct., 

A select committee to inquire into the ‘dossing’ or lodging- 
house system. *895 Tablet 14 Sept. 426 Charges of theft, 
begging, * dossing out and other juvenile misdemeanours. 

£)oss(e, obs. form of Dose. 

Dossal, dossel (dp-sat, -el). Also 7 dosel, 
dorsel. [ad. med.L. dossale, var. of dorsdlc a 
hanging behind a seat, an altar, etc., after OF. 
dossel (occas. dossal ), f. dos back.] 

a. An ornamental cloth forming a cover for the 
back of a seat: = Dosser 1 1. arch. b. Eccl. 
An ornamental cloth, usually embroidered, hung 
at the back of the altar or at the sides of the 


chancel. 

1658-1706 Phillips, A Dosel or Dorsel .. a rich Canopie 
under which Princes sit, also the Curtain ofaChaire of State. 
1848 Lytton Harold v. i,The Earl's old hawk, .perched on 
the dossel of the Earl's chair. 1851 Ecclesiologist 324 A 
rich woven stuff suspended, as a dossel, behind the altar. 
x866 F. G. Lee Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 6 There should be no 
Cross embroidered on the Dossal where the Altar-Cross is 
in use. Ibid \ 353 Dossel. 


Dosseberde, var. of Dasiberd, Obs. 

Dossein, dossen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

f Dossel. Obs. or dial. Also 8-9 dorsel. [a. 
F. dossel late L. dorsdlc what pertains to the 
back, f. L. dorsum , F. dos back.] A pannier or the 
like borne by a beast of burden: = Dosser 1 2. 
(In quot. 1827, an appliance for carrying burdens 
on the back.) 

*755 Johnson, Dorsel, Dorser , a pannier; a basket or bag 
one of which hangs on cither side a beast of burden, it is 
corruptly spoken, and perhaps written, dossel. 1791 I. 
Collinson Hist. Somerset II- 34 The manure [is earned] in 
wooden pots called dossels. 2827 Carlyle Germ. Romance 
IV. 44 The porter is girding the portmanteau on his dorsel. 

Dossel, var. Dossal, Dossil. 

Dosse pers, dosseperes, var. Douzeters. 

Dosser 1 (dp-sai), dorser (dpussi). Obs. exc. 
Hist. Forms: a. 4-5 doser, 4 -6 docer(e, 5 
dossour, dosour, dostir(e, 5-7 dossnr, 4- dos- 
ser. 0. 4- dorser; 5 dorsere, -cere, -sur, 6 
dorsour, 7 dorcer, (9 dorsar, -eur). [a. OF. 
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dossier, docicr, f. dos back : cf. med.L. dorsdrtum 
(f. dorsum ), to which dorser is conformed.] 

1 . An ornamental cloth -used to cover the back of 
a seat, esp. of a throne or chair of state, or as a 
hanging for the 'wall of a hall or room of state, or 
of the chaiicel of a church ( = Dossal b). 

a. 13. . Gaw. Gr, Knt. 478 Hit watz don abof J*e dcce, , 
on doser to henge. c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 1340 pe dossers 
were of ryche pal ; y-brouded al wlj> golde. 143* Test. Ebor. 
II. 22 A rede docer with a banquere, and all y* whisshyns. 
1495 Nottingham Rec. III. 40 Unum doser acl pendendum 
supra lectum cum curtenis eidem pertinentibns, 
ff. J379 Priv. Purse Exp. Etiz. of York (1830) 342/2 
Best dorser, four costers and one banker. 14 . . Lat . Eng. 
Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 579/23 Dorsorium, a dorserc. 1516 
Inventories (18:5) 28 (Jam.) A frountell of ane niter of 
clothe of gold, a dorsour of clothe of gold.^ 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. it. 555 Dorsars, with pearls in every hem. 

2 . A basket carried on the back, or slung in pairs 
over the back of a beast of burden, a pannj^r. 

a. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 850 Men..maken of 
these panyers Or elles hottes or dossers, c 1449 
Repr. 1. vi. 30 Schulde men seie. .that tho fischis grewen 
out of the panyeris or dossers., 1532 More Confut . Tindale 
Wks. 657/2 The deui I hath.. made him to fall in the diche 
with his docer, and breake all' his egges. 1608 Merty 
Devil 0/ Edmonton in Hnzl. Dodsley X. 224 Turn the 
wenches ofF, And lay their dossers tumbling in the dust, j 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet . s. v. Seeds , Seven or eight ! 
Dossers full of this earth. 1772 Simes Mil. Guide , Dosser, I 
a kind of basket.. to be earned on the shouldep, used to 
carry the overplus earth from one part of a fortification to 
another. 1850 Leitch tr, yiW § 388 She seems I 

to be in the act of suspending the first in a kind of dosser. j 
ff. 2526 Ord. Hen. VIII , in II oust ft. Ord. (1790) 143 t 
And that the dorsers keepe theirdue gage. 1625 Fletcher - 
8 c Siurley Nt . Walker t, I may meet her Riding from 1 
Market, .'twixt her Dorsers. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's 1 
Gardening xo8 Dorsers or Hampers carried by Horses or 
Asses. 1877 W rax all Hugo's Mislrabtes tv. xlii, A rag- 
picker with her dorser and her hook. 

fb. A syphilitic swelling or bubo. Obs. 

J547 Boor dc Brcv. Health Ixxxit. 34. 

3 . attrib. and Comb,, as f dosser-head, a foolish 
person ; f dosser-headed a., foolish. 

16x2 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 312 That’s 
the cause we haue so many dosser-heads. 1655 tr. De 
Parc's Frandon 1 . 26 , 1 find you are not dosser-headed. 

+ Do ’Sser 2 . Obs . rare. [f. Doss vf + -Kit 1 .] 
pi. The horns of an animal. 

1565 Golding Ovids Met.yn. (1593) 161 A ram.. Was 
thither ..drawne.. the medicine .. seard his dossers front 
his pate. And with his homes abridgd his yeares. 

Do-sserS. slang, [f. Doss + -eu L] One 
who frequents, or sleeps at, a common lodging- 
house. Happy dosser: see quot. 18S4. 

1866 Temple Bar Mag. XVII. 33 The entrance., is 
usually thronged with ‘ dossers ' (casual ward frequenters). 
1884 G. R. Sims in Rep. Comm. Housing 0/ Wrkg. Classes 
App. 185/2 People crowd in at night, arid sleep on the 
stairs of the houses., they call them ”appy dossers’.. 

‘ ’appy dosser’ means a person who. sleeps where he can. 
1891 Booth Darkest Eng. 98 There is no compulsion upon 
any one of our dossers to take part in this meeting. 
Dosseret (dp*seret). Arch. [a. F. dosseret , 
dim. of dossier: see Dosser 1 .] (See quots.) 

1865 Ecclesiologist Feb. 2 The supplementary abacus, or 
dosseret — that cubical Mock of stone, often higher than the 
capital itself, .so often found above the capitals of Byzan- 
tine cotumns. 1865 Sat. Rev. 182 The capitals . . have a 
second capital, called a dosseret, above the regular one. 

Dosseyn, obs. form of Dozen. 

Dossiberd, var. of Dasiberd, Obs. 

Dossier (d^rsiai). [a. F. dossier , in sense 
1 bundle of papers *, which from their bulging are 
likened lo a back (dos ) : see Dosser L] A bundle 
of papers or documents referring to some matter. 

1880 Contemp. Rev. 992 The dossiers of the electioneering 
agent. 1885 Spectator % Aug.. 3040/2 A part of the Great 
Hastings dossier, the case against Sir Elijah Impey. 

Dossil (dpsil). Forms: 3 doail, 4 dosele, 
•oil, 5 dosel(le, -ylle, duselle, 6 dossell, 6-8 
dozel(l, 7 dossill, 9 dossel, 7- dossil, [a. OF. 
dosil. now doisil, douzil spigot, plug, tap, cock 
late L. duciculus (Du Cange), dim. of dux , dttc-em 
leader. Med.L. had also ducillus , docillus.'] 
f 1 . A plug for a barrel ; a spigot. Obs. 

1297 F. Glouc. (1724) 54 2 Hit caste awei the dosils, that win 
orn abrod. 13.. Seuytt Sag. (W.) 1350 And tho [ = when] 
lie hadde mad holes so fele, In ech he pelt a dosele. CT425 
Voc. in Wr.-WOlcker 659 Hicducellus, dosylle. 1483 Cath. 
Angl . 111/2 A Duselle.' 

2 . A plug of lint or rag for stopping a wound, 
etc. ; a pledget. 

*575 Banister Chyrurg. 1. (1585) 262 With some dozell or 
fitte bowlster, lr.yde on the place. . 1676 Wiseman. C 7 uVw?. 
Treat. 299 , 1 dressed the Bone with Dossils dipt in a new- 
laid Egg. • 175* Smollett Per. Pic. xxvii, A dossil of lint 
with a snip of plaister. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV.. 302, I 
dressed the wound with small .dossils, imbued with vul- 
nerary water. 

3 . dial. (See quots.') 

1828 Craven Dialect , Dossel, a wisp of hay or straw to 
stop up any aperture of a barn, &c. 1847-78 .Halliwell, 
Dossel, the rose at the end of a water-pipe, 

4 . A roll of cloth for wiping off the excessive ink 
from the surface of a copper-plate in printing. 

1874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Dossin, -yn, obs. forms of Dozen. 


■ Dossity, var. of Docitv. 

Dossour, dosur(e, obs. forms of Dosseii L 
Dost (dost), 2 sing. pres. ind. of Do v., q.v. 
Dosy, var. Dozy. 

Dosze-peres, var. Douzepehs, Obs. 

Dot (dpt), ri. 1 ' Also 7-9 dott, 7-8 doto. [Of 
OE. dolt a single instance is known in sense ‘ head 
of a boil ’ ; otherwise the word is not known till 
16th c., and not common till 18th c. The OK. 
word was cognate with OHG. tutto, tut/a, mod. 
Ger. dial, d/ille, nipple of the breast ; perh. also 
with mod.Du. dot ‘ twirled knot of silk or thread ’, 
but the radical sense is not clear; if *dut/o-z, dott , 
was the source of dyttan to Dit, stopup, the original 
notion might he ‘ small lump, clot '.) 

1 . The head of n boil. (Only OE.) 
riooo Sax. Lecchci. III. 40 seopenige mon bonne J>one 
dott, and Linde bone cliSan to J>an swyle. 

2 . A small lump, a clot. Obs. or dial. 

12530 Pai-sgravii is cited by I Iau.iut.u..] 2570 I. I VINS 
Maui/. 276/04 A dot, obstrnctoriuin. 2622 CoTGlt., Cra. 
chcr vn Jacobin, to spit out a collop, or dot of flegme. 
/biit., C/aj..’’! . . a dot or collop of flegme spet out. 2869 
Lonsdale Gloss., Dot, a small lump. 

3 . A minute spot, speck, or mark of different 
colour or material from the surface on which 
it is. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk t,. Selin 25 There being as many 
things to be known, as there arc dotts or points in the out- 
ward immensity. 2776 Witiikriiig Brit. Plants (1796! 1 . 266 
Receptacle globular, or oblong, with hollow dots, 2805 Med. 
Jml. XIV. 367 In the measles the .rash is composed of 
circular dots partly distinct, partly set in small clusters. 
2862 Miss PnATT Plower. PI. III. 289 Little dots or glands 
of the leaves. 

a 1653 Gouge Comm. Heb. 111 . 4 Unless the hollow 
. dotes of hypocrisie be made plain and even.. we can never 
I make up a Temple for God to dwell in. 

! b. Plastering: (see quots. 1823 and 1874). o. 
i ^lining: (see quot. 1881). d. Embroidery: (see 
quot. 1S82). 

1823 P. Nicholson Builder 390 Dots, patches of plaster put 
on to regulate the floating rule In making screeds and bays. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 722 ft Dots (Plastering), nails 
driven into a wall to a certain depth, so that their protrud- 
ing heads form a gage of depth in laying on a coat of 
plaster. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Dotts or Dott. 
holes , small openings in the vein. 1882 CaulfeildS: Saward 
Diet. Needlework 154/2 Dot , an Embroidery stitch used in 
al! kinds of fancy work, and known as Point de Pois and 
Point d’Or. 

4 . A minuJte roundish mark made with a pen or 
the like, or resembling one so made. 

1748 Anson’s Voy. lit. ii. 315 A small island, .which is 
represented in the general chart . . only by a dot. 175* 
J. Louth ian Form of Process (ed. 2) 184 The Clerk marks 
with a Dote or Stroke of Ink, the Names of all that do 
appear. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing vii. 403 Working 
[engraving] entirely in dots or points. 1843 Prlscott 
Mexico (1850) I. 91 The first twenty numbers were expressed 
by a corresponding number of dots. 

6. Specifically: Orthogr. a. A point used in 
punctuation ; as in the period or full stop (.), or 
the colon (:). b. The point over the letters i 
and j ; formerly also over y as a vowel. C. A 
point placed over, under, or by a letter or figure to 
modify its signification, pronunciation, or vMue. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon, Dot , a small mark or point, such 
as is put over an i, or at the end of a sentence, a 1771 
G. Sharpe Method Learn. Hebrew Lang. i. (R.i, To express 
thousands the Rabbins usually place two dots over the 
units. 2794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rowland for 01 . Wks. 
II. 380 On each superfluous letter vents a sigh, and saves the 
little dot upon an i. 3844 Upton Physioglyphics 90 g re- 
presents P, but p (without the dot) is equivalent to Ph. 
1887 Ld. Derby m Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 14/1 He did not 
care to put the dots on the i’s [see Doj v. x b], but he said 
with conviction that the difficulty which Malthus pointed 
out seventy years ago. .was upon, us again, 

d. Mus. A point placed for various purposes 
after, over, or under a note, after a rest, or before 
or after a double bar. 

1806 Callcott Mus. Gram. iii. 32 When it is necessary 
to lengthen a Note by half its value, a dot is placed after it. 
1880 Grove Diet, Mus. I. 431/1 Notes marked with dots 
should be less -staccato than those with dashes. Ibid. 456/2 
Dots following rests lengthen them to the same extent as 
when applied to notes. Ibid. 457/2 Double Bar . . when 
accompanied by dots indicates that the section on the same 
side with the dots is to be repeated. 

6 . A little child or other tiny creature. 

1859 Capern Ball. 4- Songs 174 Right joyous be thy lot.. 
My bonny bright-eyed dot. 1894 Sala Land, up to Date 
xii. 149 Troops of children, from little dots of four and five., 
to big girls. 

7 . The act by which a dot is made by a point 
striking a surface. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmls. I. 255 He., stumped 
on with a faster or slower dot of his crutch, according to 
our pace. 

8. Comb., as dot -like adj., -maker ; also, dot-and- 
dash a., formed by dots and dashes, as the Morse 
telegraph- alphabet, etc. ; dot-hole (see sense 3 c) ; 
dot-plant, a plant that stands out as a conspicuous 
spot ofvaried colour in a mass of plants; dot-punch 
= CENTRE-punch ; dot-stitch, a stitch used in 

| making dots in embroidery ; dot-wheel, a toothed 


wheel mounted in a handle, which when rolled 
over a surface produces a dotted line. 

1876 Preece, etc,, Telegraphy (ed. 2) 54 Representing the 
one signal by a dot (,) ami the other by a dash ( — ) , wc have 
the dot and dash alphabet of Morse. Ibid. 73^ Instruments 
employed in recording the dot and dash signals. 1882 
Garden 7 Jan- 7/2 The two last are effective ps ‘dot ’ plants 
in large masses of Pelargoniums or dark-feaved plants. 

1895 Daily News 4 Apr. 6/1 Dot-like irregularities. 

I! Dot (d^t), sbA [a. mod.F. dot (dot), ad. L. 
dbt-em dower.] A woman's marriage portion; 
the property which she brings with her, and of 
which the interest or annual income alone is under 
her husband's control. Sec also Dote sb‘ l x which 
is the historical Eng. form. 

1855 Thackeray Nesvcomcs (1879) 1 * xxxi. 354 (Stanf.) 
Mademoiselle has so many francs of dot . .1870 H. Smart 
Race for Wife ii, There would, perhaps, be some liule 
difficulty about the dot. xB8z Mrs. Riddell Pr. Wales's 
Garden-Party 37 She had a dot of three thousand pounds, 
which, .brought in under a hundred a year. 

Dot (d^t), vf [f. Dot sb.'] 

1 . traits. To mark with a dot or dots; to make 
a clot or dots on. Dot in, to fill in with dots. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon, Dot, to mark witli small points, 
as engravers do to express Or in llcraldry. 1776 G. Sem- 
ple Building in IVater 87 A third Plate, .which you see 
dotted out. x8xx Self Instructor 524 To imagine that the 
picture was entirely dotted in. 1852 Alford in Life l, 1873) 
211 The choice geraniums are where 1 have dotted my plan. 

b. To put the dot (*) over the letter i or j. 
To dot the i*s (fig.) : to fill in the particulars, to 
particularize minutely.. 

1849 Thackeray in Scribner's Mag. I. 557/1 I have., 
dotted the i’s. 1865 Cortth. Mag. Aug. 254 None of the i’s 
are dotted, the dot being first used towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. 1885 Manch . Exam . 15 June 6/2 
Improving the interval.. to dot his i’s and cross his rs. 

1896 Daily Chrom 20 Apr. 4/7 [He] dotted our M’s* and 
crossed our 1 t’s* with a vengeance about the lack of men in 
the Navy. 

2 . To cover or diversify as with minute spots. 

1818 L Marsden A mu sen:. Mission, (ed. 2) 42 These 

em’rald isles, that Ocean’s bosom dot. <11859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 53 The whole Channel was dotted with our 
cruisers. j868 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 171 Meadows green 
Dotted about with spreading trees. 

fig. 1853 J. Cumming Foreshadows ix. 242 Her nation’s 
history was dotted with judgements from the Lord. 

3 . To place like dots at separate points on a 
surface ; to scatter like dots or specks. 

1816 Kkatince Traz\ (1817) II. 25 Domestic fowls [were] 
dotted here and there through the other groups. 1858 
Lady Canning in Hare Two Noble Lives (18031 II. 464 
The staff are dotted about by twos in different bungalows. 
1868 Morius Earthty Par. I. 364 All about were dotted 
leafy trees. 

' 4 . To write down compendiously ; to jot dawn. 

*773 f see Dotting vbt. sb. 2]. 1845 Ford Haud-bk. 

Spain 1. 58 One word dotted down on the spot is worth 
a cart- toad of recollections. x86o Thackeray Round. Papers , 
Screens in Din. Rooms (1876) 60, I had an amiable com- 
panion close by me, dotting down my conversation. 

5 . intr. To make a dot or dots. Sec next. 

X 7 S 5~73 Johnson, Dot, to make dots or spots. 

Dot and carry (one). . 

1 . A schoolboy’s expression in some processes of 
elementary arithmetic (subtraction, division, and 
addition). Hence, a name for such process ; also 
for one who does calculations or teaches elementary 
arithmetic. 

1785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, Dol-and -carry -one, 
a writing master or teacher of arithmetic. 1822 Scott 
Nigel v, You old dotard Dot-and-carry-one that you are. 
x8. . Lowell Didactic Poetry Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. 226 The 
metre, too, was regular As schoolboy’s dot and carry. 

2 . humorously = next. AlsoyT^. and transf 
1841 Leman Rede 16 String Jack 1. iv, (Farmer) Of all 

the rummy chaps I ever did see, that dot-and-carry-one of 
old poetry is the queerest. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. iv. 
xvi, I know my pulse went dot and carry one. 

Dot and gfo one. An expression representing 
the limp of a person lame of one leg, or who has a 
wooden leg which makes a * dot * on the ground 
for each step that the other goes. Used subst. 
for the action, and for the person ; and as adj. and 
adv., qualifying either. Also^^tf. and transf. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund I. 130 The Dot-and- 
go-one of whom we are speaking. X773 Mad. D’ARnLAV 
Early Diary 2 Oct., The attentive kind husband, who., 
prefers a dot-and-go-one with his wife to the fiery coursers 
without. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Lay St. Nicholas ly in. 
He rose with the sun, limping * dot and go one ’. *B 6 x T . A. 
Trollope La Beata I. vfit, x88 The laborious dot-ana-go- 
one walk occasioned by his lameness. 1881 J. Hawthorne 
Fort. Fool 1. xx, The conversation, .hobbled along m ine 
discontinuous, dot-and-go-one fashion that conversations 
sometimes affect. 

Dot, vA rare. [ad. mod JL doier, after Dot sb.“ 
The historical Eng. form was Dote zl~] traits. 
To dower (a bride) with a marriage portion. 

1887 E. Gerard Land beyond Forest { 1888) H- 94 
empress undertook to dot every young gipsy girl wno 
married a person of another race. 

Dotage (d^-teds). [app.’f. Dote zl 1 or sbP 4 - 
-AGE. Cf. F. radotage.] 

1 . The state of one who dotes or has the intellect 
impaired, now esp. through old age; feebleness or 
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imbecility of mind or understanding ; infatuation, 
folly ; second childhood ; senility. Also treats f. 

XT. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1425 Penne a dotage ful depe drof 
to his hert. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 709 Thanne sit 
he doun, and writ in his dotage, That wommen kan nat 
kepe hir mariage. CX430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe fy G. 156, 

I trowe he be falle in Dotage. 1579 Lyly Ettphues (Arb.) 
158 Y e absurde dotage of him that thinketh ther is no god. 
161B Bolton Florus ill. vii. (1636) 194 Hee had the reward 
of his dotage, for the Crelensians intercepted most part of 
his navie. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xiv, The world is in its 
dotage. 1855 Macaulay 'Hist. Eng. 111 . 472 Now fast 
sinking into dotage. 

b. A foolish or imbecile thought, word, or 
deed ; a folly or stupidity. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. 272 Deullysshe pages, Full of 
suche dottages. 1636 Prynne Unbisk . Tim. (1661) 89 This 
..is a notorious dotage and untruth. 1772 Fletcher Logica 
Gcnev. 47 Enemies to his antinomian dotages. 1825 Cole, 
ridge. A ids Reft, (1848) X. 233 note, A specimen of these 
Rabbinical dotages. 

2 . The action or habit of doting upon any one ; 
foolish affection ; excessive love or fondness. 

# c 1440 Partonope 4768 She ganne no nye fall wyth hym 
in dotage. 1470-85 Malory Arthur iv. i, Merlyn felle in 
a dottage on the damoisel. 15x3 More Rich. Ill (18B3) 
59 For a litle wanton dotage vppon her parson. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. xxit. (1700) 242 A most excessive dotage upon 
them. 18x4 Byron Corsair n. xiv. 60 Oh ! that this 
dotage of his breast would cease 1 

b. An object doted upon, or regarded with 
excessive fondness, 

1662 Cokaine Ovid 1. in. Dram. Wks. (1874) 224 You 
shall.. Become Jove’s dotage, and be Queen of heaven. 
x8ax Byron Sardan. 11. i, He loved that gay pavilion, — it 
was ever His summer dotage. 1845 Whitehall ii. 7 Being 
his father’s dotage. 

Dotal (do^tal), a. [ad. L. dbtdl-is , f. dot-em 
dowry, marriage portion, endowment; perh. 
immed. a. F. dotal (16th c.).] Pertaining to a 
dower, dowry, or marriage portion of a woman. 

15x3 Douglas AEneis xi. vii. 182 Gif. .this hald ryall 
Suld be thy drowry, and rich gift dotall. x6zx G. Sandys 
Ovid’s Met. xiv. (1626) 296 Nor contend ..for Latinus 
crowne. Nor dotall Kingdome. 1722 Wollaston Relig. 
Hat. viu! 156 note. There were witnesses, and dotal writ- 
ings. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst, xi, 320 The well-ascer- 
tained rules supplied by the written law for dotal settle- 
ments. 

t Do'tant. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Dote v. + -ant 1. 
Cf. F. radotant, pres, pple.] — Dotard. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 47 Such a decay’d Dotant as you 
seeme to be. 

Dotard (do^taid), sb. and a . Also 5 doterd, 
5-6 dooterd, -arde, (6 dodart), 6-7 dottard, 7-8 
doatard. [In sense 1, f. Dote v. + -ard. See 
also note to sense 2.] A. sb. 

1 . An imbecile, a silly or stupid person; now, 
usually, one whose intellect is impaired by age; 
one who is in his dotage or second childhood. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 331 For certeyn olde dotard 
by youre leue Ye shul haue queynte right ynogh at eue. 
1 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay/non ix. 208 Thou were an olde 
dooterd and a foole. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) 
I. 47 Thou blynde dodart, these wordes holde thou styll. 
exfixo Randolph Ectog . in Farr S. P. fas. / (1848) 280 
Doatard : you fowle on Pan’s omniscience fall. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xx. 433 The dotard’s mind To every sense is lost, to 
reason blind. 1862 Merivale Pont. Einp. (1865) VI. xlvii. 
13 He declared that the dying man’s disposition, .was the 
act of an incapable dotard. 

t b. One who dotes (on something) ; a doter. 
1602 Marston Ant. <5- Mel. it. Wks. 1856 I. 25 That 
peevish dotard on thy excellence. 

+ 2 . (Also dottard.) A tree that has lost its top 
or branches, and of which the trunk alone remains, 
more or less in a state of decay. Sometimes 
identified with pollard ; sometimes apparently dis- 
tinguished, as having lost its branches by damage 
or decay, and not by lopping or polling. Ohs. 

[It is doubtful whether this is the same word as sense 1 ; 
were it not that the synonymous Doddard is known only 
later, it would be natural to take that as the original word, 
from Dod v., with dottard, dotard, as variants assimilated 
to this word.] 

a 1603 N. Riding Rec. (1894) 260 Warrants for the sale 
of dotards. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 586 We see almost -all 
Overgrowne-Tree3. .are Pollards, or Dottards, and not Trees 
at their full Height. x66z Petty Taxes 44 The same ill 
husbandry, as to make fuel of young saplings, instead of 
dotards and pollards. X725 Bradley Earn. Did, s.v. Wil- 
loiv, A Willow Planted and well manag'd, may continue 
five and twenty Years.. Old rotten Dotards maybe fell’d 
and easily supply’d. 

B. adj. [ attrib . use of the j£.] 

1 . Imbecile, silly ; in senile decay or second child- 
hood. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 201 Olde dotard shrewe. 
x 557 North Gueuaras Diall Pr. Prol. Aijb, 1 never sa we 
a more dootarde foole than Phormio. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc in. 541 To please Your dotard fancies 1 *876 A. D. 
Murray Charnwood 143 My old aunt . . has been yery 
feeble and dotard all the winter, 
t 2 . Of a tree : Remaining as a decayed trunk 
without branches : see A. 2. Obs. 

1585 Burchley Let. in Reg. Mert. II. 108 The sale of 
some dottard trees, .for their necessary fewell. 1697 Lut- 
trell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 202 A grant worth £20,000 of 
dotard trees in Needwood forest. *797 .^ URNS AYc/. Law 
(ed. 6) III. 486 If dotard trees are privileged, much more 
ought pollards. 
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Hence Do’tardage, Do-tardism, Do’tardy 
(; nonce-wds .), the state of being a dotard; Do- 
tardly a., foolish, stupid ; Dotard-like a. 

1664 H. More Aittid. agst.. Idol. 38 That dull and 
dotardly sin of Idolatry. 1831 Lincoln Herald 7 Oct. 4 
Dotardism itself could go no further. 1859 S. Wilberforce 
in Times 28 Feb. 12/3 Drivelling dotardage. 

Dotarie, obs. form of Dotery. 

•f* Donate, ppl . a. Obs. Also -at. [ad. L. 
dotdt-us pa. pple. of ddtdre : see next.] Endowed, 
bestowed. Used as pa. pple. ■■ . 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Cosmogr. p. xxxix, 
Glasgu . .quhare ane nobill kirk i^ dotat richelie in honour of 
Sanct Mungow. 1560 in Spottiswood Hist. Cti. Scot. in. 
(1677) 164 All things dotate to hospitality in times past. 

Dota*te, v. rare. [f. L. ddtdre , dotat- to en- 
dow, f. dos, dot-em dowry.] Ira ns. To endow. 

1872 Daily Neivs 26 Sept., Get our bishop elected, recog- 
nised, dotated. 

Dotation (dotei'Jbn). [a. F. dotation , ad. L. 
ddtdtidn-em , n. of action f. ddtdre : see prec.] The 
action of endowing ; endowment. 

CX380 Wyclif Agsi. Begg. Friers Sel. Wks. III. 513 
Summe of hem receyven dymes and dotaciouns. C1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 4321 Haly sawles shal be dowed be 
treble dotacionne. 1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 
188.B I. 24 Amang sa gret liberalitie, and ryche dotations 
maid in Scotland. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. Ded. § 8. 3 
This dedicating of Foundations and Dotations to professory 
Learning. .hath, .had a Maligne aspect, and influence upon 
the growth ofScyences. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xviii. 
269 The . . most considerable dotations of religious houses. 
1853 Merivale Rom. Ref. ix, (1867) 261 The measure em- 
braced.. a general dotation of the poorer citizens. 

Dotaunce : see Doubtance. 

II Dotchixi (dp-tjin). Also S dodgeon, 9 dodg- 
ing. [Corruption of the Cantonese name toh-ch'ing 
(in Court dialect to-clfeng ) f. toh to measure + chHng 
to weigh (N. A. Giles).] The name in the south 
of China for the small hand-steelyard there used. 

1696 Bozvyear’s Jrnl. at Cochin-China in Dalrymple 
Orient. Rep. (1808) I. 88 (Y.) For their Dotchin and Ballance 
they use that of japan. 1711 C. Lockyer Trade in Ind. 
v. 113 Never weigh your Silver by their Dotchins, for they 
have usually two Pair, one to receive, the. other to pay by. 
XB09 R. Langford Introd. Traded Dodgings..very similar 
to steelyards. 1833 J. .Holland Manuf. Metal 1 1. 294 The 
steelyard, .resembling in form the little instrument in use 
amongst the Chinese, called the dotchins. 

+ Dote, sty Obs. [f. Dote vA : with sense i 
cf. MDn. dote folly, weakness of mind.] 

1 . A foolish or weak-minded person ; a dotard. 

<1x250 Prw. FElfrcd 422 in O. £. M/sc. 128 Jch holde 

hine for dote [ v.n . a dotej J>at sayb al his wille, c 1320 Sir 
Beues 217 A^ilt be, treitour.l pow olde dote I CX460 
Tovjneley Myst. (Surtees) 27 Hit is wonder that I last sich an 
old dote Alle dold. 15.. Smyth $ Dame 325m YLnzl.E.P.P. 
III. 2x3 Come forthe, olde. dote. 1630 Tinker of Purvey, 
Seamans T. 103 How did his death-bed make him a doate t 

2 . A state of stupor ; dotage. 

1619 Z: Boyd Last Bat/ell (1629) 529 (Jam.) Thus after as 
in a dote he hath tottered some space about, at last he 
falleth downe to dust. 

3 . A piece of folly. Cf. Doteuy. 

1643 Plain English x8 The votes (to them now ridiculous 
and call’d dotes) passed against them. 

Dote (dn u t), sb . 2 arch. [app. a. 16th c. F. dote, 
var. of dot , ad. L, dot-em (dos) cfowry; see Dot sb.-'] 

1 . A woman’s marriage portion ; endowment, 
dowry. (Now usually superseded by dot from Fr.) 

X515 Mary Tudor Let. to Hen. VIII, in Facsint. Nat. 
MSS. II. vii, I am contented... to geue you all the hoole 
dote whiche was delyuered with me. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land n. i. 151 To the dote of pore damosellys.and vyr- 
gynys. 1676 Coke Circumcision Mustapha in Harl. 
Misc. (1745) V. 347 Four Millions. .of Dollars, which is her 
Dote. 1753 in Doran 4 Mann * <$• Manners (1876) I. xv. 
353 She,. insisted upon the restitution of her Dote. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. xv. 278 The amount of dotes and 
dowries, .and other legal details, were elaborately discussed. 

1 2 . Jig. (Usually in pl.) A natural gift or endow- 
ment. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. Pref. 4 Through the 
dotes and qualities of the soule. 1580 Sidney Arcadia m. 
(1622) 276 Extolling the goodly dotes of Mopsa. 1656 
Jeanfs Fulti . Christ 366 Cloathed with four glorious dotes, 
or endowments, impassibility, subtilty, agility, and clarity. 

Dote, doat (d£ u t), v Forms: 3 dotie(n, 
doten, 5 doyt(e, doote, 3- dote, 6- doat. [Early 
ME. doten, dolien (of which no trace is known in 
OE.), corresponds to MDu. doten to be crazy or 
silly, to dote. Kilian has, in same sense, doten , = 
dutten : cf. mod.Du. dutten to take a nap, to dote, 
duller a doter, etc., also MHG. tetzen to take a 
nap (:—*dott6jaii), Icel. dotta to nod from sleep. 

The LG. stem doten was the source of OF. redoter, mod.F. 
radoier to rave, dote ; the close parallelism of sense between 
F. radoier, rcidoti, and. Eng. dote , doted, and the presence 
of Eng. derivatives with F, suffixes, as dotage , dotant, 
dotery ~F. radotage , radotant , radoterie, show an. inti- 
mate connexion between the F. and Eng. words, as if the 
latter were immediately from an AF. * doter p or OF. re- 
doter.] 

I. inlr. 1 . To be silly, deranged, or out of one’s 
wits ; to act or talk foolishly or stupidly. 

a X225 Auer. R. 224 Heo ualleS. .Into deop pouht, so 
heo'dotie. a 1225 Leg. KatJu 21x1 Hu nu, dame, dotestu ? 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 403 Me semeth J>at bey 
doteb [ptihi desiperc vidcntur\. c 1440 York Myst. xxxt. 


259 Whedir dote we or dremys ? 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. 
Par. Acts xxvi. 24 [Felix] sayd with a loude voyce, Thou 
dotest Paul. x6xx Bible i lint. vi. 4 Doting [Tindale, etc. 
wasteth his braynes] about questions, and strifes of wordes. 
2684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Conipit. m. 71 Every evening he . . 
doted. 1798 Coleridge Fears in Solit. v. 171 Others. .Dote 
with a mad idolatry. . 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxv. 12 She 
..Doats, as hardly within her own possession. 

2 . Now esp. To be weak-minded from old age ; 
to have the intellect impaired by reason of age. 

■ (Formerly only contextual.) 

C1205 Lay. 3294 Me bunched aide mon wole dotte nou 
nan. . c x«o R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 2404 My 
fader in elde dotes, c 1440 Promp. Parv, 128/3 Doton, or 
dote for age, deliro . 1530 Palsgr. 525/2, 1 dote for age, as 
olde folkes do, je me radote . 1593 Drayton Ectog. vi. 29 

Thou dot’st in thy declining Age. cvjio C. Fiennes Diary 
{7888)301 The parson., is now old anddoates. x8i9Crabbc 
T. of Hall 11. Wks. 1834 VI, 39 We grow unfitted for that 
world and dote. 

3 . To be infatuatedly fond of\ to bestow exces- 
sive love or fondness on or upon ; to be foolishly 
in love. Const. + of (obs. rare), upon, on. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 120 Thyngls that a 
prynce ought to eschewe . . tne therde, dotyng of women. 
1530 Palsgr. 525/2 It is a gret madnesse to dote upon an 
other mans wyfe. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (x6ia) 
349 Not one but wexed amorous, yea euen Diana doted. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent . iv. iv. 87 You doate on her, that 
cares not for your loue. 1623 Massinger Dk . Milan in. ii, 
A fine she-waiter .. that doted Extremely of a gentleman. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 277 How distant oft the thing we 
doat on most, From that for which we doat, Felicity 1 
1837 Howitt Rur. Life in. iv. (1862) 255 Where lies 
the mother on whom 1 doated, and who doated on 


me. 

4 . To decay, as a tree. Obs. exc. dial. Cf. 
Doted 2, Doting///, a. 3, Dotard 2. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 752 The seed of thom in hit wol 
dede and dote. 1893 E. Coves Lctvis Clark's Exped. 
951 note , In North Carolina ..it is said of trees dead at 
the top, that they are doted, or have doted. 

II. traits. + 6. To cause to dote ; to drive 
crazy ; to befool, infatuate. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. v. xxxiii. in Ashm. (1652) 156 
Dotyng the Merchaunts that they be fayne To let them 
go. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 652/x Vse no bab- 
bling to dote mens heades vpon. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 103 If my miserable speeches haue not aheadie doted 
you. a x6xx Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Trag. lit. ii, Why wilt 
thou dote thyself Out of thy life ? 

+ 8. To say or think foolishly. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades 46 Hee openinge his mouthe. .doateth 
that theZemes spake tohym duryng the tyme ofhls traunce. 
x6ia T. Taylor Comm. Titus tit. 2 Whatsoeuer the Mani- 
chees haue doated to the contrarie. 

t 7 . To love to excess; to bestow extravagant 
affection on. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 73 b/2 Whan he was olde he so 
doobted and loued hem. 1673 Rules of Civility xo8 Endure 
a little hunger, and not dote and indulge their appetites as 
they do. 

Dote, v2 Sc. Now rare. Also 6 dot, doit. [a. 
F. doter (13th c.), ad. L. ddtdre to endow, portion, 
f. dot-em. See also Dot z>.2, in mod. use.] 

+ 1 . trails. To endow with riches, dignities, etc. 

1535 Steivart Cron. Scot. II. x88 < And dot thame [Kirk- 
men] with far moir dignitie, Na euir tha had. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. xvi. 141 Pepil that ar dotit vitht rason. x6zo W. Scot 
Apol. Narr. (1846) 39 He was not so liberally doted with 
vnderstanding. X623 Ccckeram, Doted , endowed. 

2 . To grant or give as an endowment. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot.. II. 616 How King Malcolme 
foundit ane Kirk . . and doittit to it mony Landis, 1636 
Scot. Canons in Lauds Wks. (1853) V. 602 Lands doted 
to pious and holy uses. ^1771 in Spectator 4 June (1892) 
781/2 A new cup. .was presented, or 4 doted * to the parish. 
1864 Tweedie Lakes, etc . of Bible 200 Abila was doted and 
confirmed to several members of the Herod family. 

Dote, obs. form of Dot. 


Doted, doated (dJ u, ted), ppl. a. Also S 
dotted, 9 dooted. [f. Dote v . 1 + -ed l : cf. 
learned.] 

+ 1 . Stupid, foolish, in second childhood, dotard. 

13.. E. E. Allit.P. C. 196 What b^ deuel hatz bou don, 
doted wrech ? c X400 Rant. Rose 4007 She was past al that 
passage And was a doted thing bicomen. a 1533 Ld. Ber- 
ners Huon lxxxi. 242, I haue . . meruayle that l se you so 
dotyd. xfixx Burton Auat. Mel. 11. iv. 11. ii, All such as 
were erased, or any way doted. 1728 P. Walker Life P eden 
(ed. 3) Pref. 25 In his dotted old Age. 

+ b. Infatuated, infatuatedly fond. Obs. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 115 b, The people beyng super- 
stitiously enamored and doted vpon the Masse. 1583 fold- 
ing Calvin on Deut. xlviii. 286 They continue doted m 

2 . Of a tree : Decayed inside, unsound. Now 
dial, and technical. (Cf. Dotard 2.) 

1466 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III- 93 White oke, 
not doted, nor storvyn. 1559 Morwyng Evonynt. 3 Woode 
whether it be rotten and doated, or sound. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 19 Found, .in the hollow ortheje tTee% v .hen 
doated and rotten. 1867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk , Dooted, 
[said of] timber rendered unsound by fissu ^f; f : 

Smith in Trans. Amer. P/nlol. Soc. 47 '£*}*&* ' 
inside,’ of a tree, .quite common in. .Southern States. 2803 
Westm. Gas. S June 6/3 Doated ...full of large knots ugly 
shakes .. this class of wood is sold m large quantities at the 
public auctions in the City. . * , _ tT 

t Do-fcebead. Obs. rare. [f. Dote sbj + Head. 
Cf. dolt head.] = Dotard A. 1. 

1530 Tindale Pract. Prel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 265 The 
dotehead was beside himself and whole out his mind. 
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Dotel(le : see Dottle si . 1 an'd 
Dotepol, var. of DoddvfOll, Obs. 

' Doter, 'doater (do n -t3i). [£ Dote v . 1 + -eb 1 : 
influenced by dotard .] One who dotes. 

1 . A person of enfeebled intellect ; a dotard. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 910 He had never seen a 

greater doter then Phormio. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 
138 These bee the comforts of being famous : let Doaters 
bee ambitious of it, c 1720 Earl of Ailesbury Mem.(i 890) 
607 A poor old doater. 1831 Lamb Let. Wks. (1865) xvut. 
171 M unden dropped the old man, the doater. 

2 . One who dotes on ; one foolishly fond. 

* 1552 Hu lout, Doter or (blower of women, tttulteranus . 
1653 H. More Ant id. Ath. u ix. (1712) =7 Aristotle, who 
was no doter on a Deity. 174* Young Nt. Th.vm. 570 
Patron of pleasure ! doater on delight ! 1852 J, H. Newman 
Scope Univ. Educ. 25 No doter upon the dead and gone. 
Hence + Doteress, a female doter. 

1668 Evelyn tr. Frc art's Perfect. Paint. Pref. (R. Supp.) 
An old Dotaresse, who had only slaves in her service. - 

t Do’tery, doterie. Obs . [f. Dote v. : cf. 
F, radoteric.] Doting; stupidity, infatuation, 
folly. 

1587 Golding Dc Momay x. 143 God (say they) draweth 
the forme out of the Abilitie of the matter. Let us examine 
this doterie yet further. 1593 Drayton Shepherds GarL (N.) f 
These.. spenden day and night in dotarie. 

Doth (dz?J)), arch. 3rd pers. pres. ind. of Do. 
Dottier, dial, form of Dodder. 

[| Dotliienenteritis (d/uJiienjenteraHis). 
Path. Also (erron.) do thin-, [mod, f. Gr. 
boil, abscess + Enteritis.] Inflammation of certain 
intestinal glands, characteristic of typhoid fever. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon* s A trim. Client. I. 289 The 
disease diagnosed in both instances., was dothinenteritis. 
Doti, var, of Dhoti, loin-cloth. 

Do’ting, doating, vbl. sb . [f. Dote v.i + 

-1NG 1.] The action of the verb Dote. 

1 . Action characteristic of a weak or enfeebled 
intellect; imbecility, stupidity; an instance of this. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 128/1 Dotynge, desipicncia. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm . Par. Acts 85 b, Dotyng is., whan a 
man, through erroure of his mynde, swerueth from reason. 
1586 J. Hooker Girald '. I ret. in Holinslted II. 51/2 An 
altercation and warre betweene the king of England and 
Lewes of France, through the doting of both parts. 1690 
Dryden Don Sebast. Pref., I am not yet arrived to the 
age of doting. 1833 R. H. Froude Rem. (1838) 317 Can 
these [verses] be doctored into any thing available, or are 
they dotings? 

2 . The bestowal of foolish affection {upon} ; fond 
attachment, 

1622 Donne Semi. xvi. x6i Such is our passionate Doting 
upon this World. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. 53 Dogma- 
tizing, and fond doating upon Authorities. 

Hence Doting-piece, one who is doted on. 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxxii. 329 My sister 
B — is my doating-piece. 1830 Godwin Cloudesley I. vi. 109 
He was his father’s doating-piece. 

Do'ting, doating. ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-TNG 2 .] That dotes. 

1 . Weak-minded, foolish, stnpid, imbecile. 

3489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. x. 257 Folysh moeuynges 
and dotyng opynyons. 1535 Coverdale Eccl. vii. 25 The 
erroure of dotinge fooles. 1645 Milton Colast. (1851) 366 
Ignorant and doting surmises. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 297 The last resource of female weakness, 
of helpless infancy, of doting decrepitude. 1870 Max 
Muller Sc. Relig. (1873) 273 With silly children, and doting 
grandmothers. 

2 . Foolishly or extravagantly fond. 

3577 St. Aug. Manual (Longm.) 1 Loving and yet not 
dotyng. 1663 Kilugrew Parson's Wed. in Dodsley O. PI. 
(1780) 2 C.I. 497 They are still the most doting's! husbands. 
3752 Young Brothers 1. i. Wks. 1757 II. 210 No picture, by 
the doating eye To be survey’d. __ 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh n. 221 You give us doating mothers^ 

3 . Of trees : Decaying from age. < ' : 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 32 The old wood, found commonly 
in doating Birches. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), Doting-Tree . , 
a Tree almost worn out with age. 1838 O. W. Holmes 
A ut. Breakf.-t. xl. 109 An old doting oak. 

Hence Do'tingly* adv., in a doting manner or 
degree : infatuatedly ; fondly. 

1548 Cranmer Catech. 123 b, Tbei dotyngly loued all that 
was their awne. 3608 T. Morton Preavt. Encounter 128 So 
dotingly vaine in ostentation of his owne wit. ^ 1684 tr. 
Agrippa's Fan. Arts IviL 165 None more superstitious and 
dotingly stupid. 3839-40 W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855) 85 
The duke, .became dotingly fond of his wife. 

Do'tisli, doatisll, a. arch. [f. Dote si . 1 + 
-1SH.] Silly, imbecile, stupid, childish. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 86 Than comys in an 
other with his dotysshe brayne. 1581 G. Petite tr. Uutizso's 
Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 145 In this dotish simplicitie, he shewed 
himselfe as verie a clowne. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658) 49s A mad dotish fellow. 1831 Carlyle Misc^ Char- 
acteristics (1872) IV. 30 The tongue as in doatish forget- 
fulness maunders low. 

Hence Do'tisbness, silliness, childishness. 

1398 Florio, Bambolita , childishnes, dotishnes. 1691-8 
Norris Pract. Disc. 272 A great. piece of dotishriess and 
stupidity. 

DotRin, variant of Dodkin, coin. 

Dotlet, a little or tiny dot :.see -let. , 
Dotouse, Dotrel, -elle, obs. ff.^PouBTOus; 
Dotterel. ' 

, Dotrinal, -ine, obs. ff. Doctrinal, Doctrine. 
Do’ttable, a- Capable of being dotted. 


1844 TurrER Tzuins xxiv, 175 Charles’ letter ,. was . . less 
warm, less dottable with stars. 

Dottard, obs. or. dial. f. Dotard, sense 2. 
Dotted (d^ted), ppl. a. [f. Dot vj + -ed b] 

1 . Formed of or traced by dots. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. II, ir. vii. (R.), Some few places, which 
are here, and in other parts of the chart, distinguished by g 
dotted line. 3869 Phillips Vcsuv. vii. 177 One such cone is 
represented by a dotted outline. 

■ 2 . Marked or covered with or as with dots. - 
1821 CxiMo Lcct. Draxving vii. 404 The back-ground .. is 
dotted or stippled. 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. II. 310 
Elytra a little longer than the abdomen, dotted. 1872 P’ccss 
Alice Mem. 12 Nov. (1884)287 The wide plateau looked 
dreary and sad — dotted all over with graves. 

3 . Furnished with a dot. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 104 /i s.v. Dot, Thus a double dotted 
minim is equal to three crotchets and a quaver. 1869 
Ouselev Counterp', v. 27 Three minims are placed in every 
bar, against one clotted semibreve in the canto fermo. 
Dottel ; see Dottle sb 2 
Dotter (cty’tsi), sb. [f. Dot v. + -er b] One 
who or that which dots ; ah instrument for making 
dots ; spec, a band-instrument used in embossing 
letters for the blind. 

3B32 Examiner 583/1 A musician may be created on any 
emergency with a do tier and ruled paper. 3873 E. Si-on 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 84/1 Put on the eyes [in bird's- 
eye maple] by dabbing with the dottcr. 1883 N. Snnr- 
tard Geo. Eliot's Ess. Introd. 33 A dotter of I's and crosser 
of T’s. 

Do’tter, v. Obs. or dial. [Related to Dodder 
and Totter.] inlr. To move unsteadily and 
infirmly ; to totter; to fall in a tottering way. 

C3420 Avow.Arth. xvi, He began to dotur and dote Os 
lie hade keghet scathe. <1x440 Sir Degrev. 1109 The duk 
dotcred to the ground, On erthe swyfTtly he swouned. ?xS24 
in Ramsay Evergreen I. 2x3 With Grief.. I dottard owre 
on Sleip. 1789 Davidson Seasons 1x3 (Jam.) Willy dottart 
byhimsel Among the hens. 

Do’ttered, a. App. an obsolete and dialect 
form of Dotard a. : Decayed, tottering, or worn 
out with age. 

3581 J. Bell Haddotis Ansxv. Osor. 358 b, Dottered Bus- 
sardiy fables of Purgatory. 1B84 Gd. Words May 324/2 To 
frighten crows. . is. .child’s playor work for olddotteredmcn. 

Dotterel (dptarel), dottrel (dp-trel). Forms: 
5-6 dotrell(e, dottrollo, 6 dotterelle, 6-7 
dot(e)rel, dot(t)erell, dottrell, 7 dottril(I, 7-9 
dotteril(l, 8 dotrill, 6- dotterel, dottrel, [f. 
Dote v the suffix appears to be the same as in 
cockerel , mongrel, pickerel, see -rel. It is not 
clear whether sense 1 or sense 2 is the original : 
sense I appears to be the more frequent, and in 
some cases at least sense 2 is evidently treated as 
transf. from it.] 

1 . A species of plover ( Eudromias morinellus ) : 
so called from the apparent simplicity with which 
it allows itself to be approached and taken. 
(Collective pi. dotterel : cf. snipe , etc) 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 128/1 Dotrelle, byrde, fingus. 1526 
Pilgr. Pcrf (W. de W. 1331) 65 b, This dotrell is a lytell 
fonae byrde, for it helpeth in maner to take it selfe. i6xx 
Drayton Panegyr. Verses in Coryat'sCrudities, As men take 
Dottrels, so hast thou ta’n us. 1659 D. Pell Impr.Sea 243 
The Dotteril, of whom they say, that whatsoever is done in the 
sight of her, shee will exactly imitate. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) II. 515 The Dottrel appears in spring and in autumn. 
1849 C. Sturt Exped. Centr. Australia I. 311 We passed 
several flights of dotterel making to the south. 2863 
Kingsley Hcre-w. II. xi. z86 Laughing at the dottrel as they 
anticked oh the mole hills. 

- 2 . A silly person, one whose intellect is decayed, 
a dotard. Sometimes with fig. reference to J. 
(Now only dial.) , 

c 1440 Promp.' Parv. 128/1 Dotrelle. .rV&wf quod Dotarde. 
1483 Cath. A tigl. 104/2 A Dottrelle, dcsipa. 1547-64 Bauld- 
win Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 1. x, Thy words sauour of old 
idle dottrels tayles. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. lxxx. 489 
Being a misbegotten generation, they take monkes and old 
dotterelles for their fathers. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i. 
Wks. 1728 I. 344 A paralytick coughing decrepid Dotrel. 
1828 Craven Dialect, Dotterill \ an old doating fellow, 
b. atlrib. or as adj. Foolish, stupid, doting. 

3581 J. Bell Haddon’s Ansvj. Osor. 360 b, This dottrell 
Ierarchy of Rome. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 83 Lest 
the toung of it [a buckle] catch their owne dottril skins. - 
3 . A doddered tree ; so dotterel tree, now dial, 
a 1368 Ascham Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 137 Som old dotterell 
trees, a x6x8 Sylvester Elegy Sir W. Sidney 108 Doe not 
we take the timber for our turn, And leave the dotrells, in 
their time to burn? 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 52 When 
he.. Has mixt with them [Shepherds) beneath a dotterel- 
tree, 1868 J. W. Burgon j Provinc. Bedfordsh. in Bcdf 
Times (Mar.), Dottrel or Dottle-tree , a tree without a head, 
a pollard. Called a dodder ; tree in the north of the 
county. 

Hence Dcrtterelism. 

x6ix Cotgr., Niazserie, simplicitie, sillinesse, childish- 
nesse. .dotterelisme. 

Dotting (dp-tii)), -M. sb. [f. Dot v. 1 + -ing 1 .] 
1 . The making of. dots, or covering of a surface 
with dots ) also, concr. markings so produced. 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. (1849) 444 
An exceedingly delicate and uniform dotting or stippling of 
the sky by points of light. 1870 Ruskin Led. A rt vi. (1875) 
163 The attempts to imitate the shading of a fine draughts- 
man by dotting, 1874KN1GHT Diet. Mech.J.’jzzfx Dotting, 
a form of engraving in which geographical divisions on 
maps are shown by interrupted lines or series of dots. 


, 2 . A jotting down (with pen or pencil). 

1773 Mad. D'Arulay Early Diary Sept., I must give you 
this last week all in a lump, for I have no time for daily 
dottings. 

3 . Comb. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 722/1 Dotting-pcn , a pen 
having a roulette which makes dots or detached marks 
on the paper over which it is drawn. 

Dottle (dp't’l), sb. 1 and a. Now Sc. In 4-6 
dotel. [f. Dote vd or sbA : see -le.] 

A. sb. A fool or dotard ; a silly person. 

X3. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1517 |>ennc \>z dotel on dcce drank. 
1562 Burn, Pautes Ch. in Pilkingtoiis Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
586 A drunken dotel. 1894 J. Menzies Our Town viii. 85 
‘Your veesits to the auld dottle.’ 
jB. adj. In a state of dotage ; silly, crazy. Sc. 
1808-18 in Jamieson. 1820 St. Kathleen III. 162 (Jam.) 
Ye dottle man. 1893 Ian Maclaren A ttld Lang Synew. 

1. 147 Till he be cripple an* dottle (crazy). 

Hence Dottle a ///. a., ( Sc .) in the state of dotage. 
1825 in Jamieson. 

Dottle, dottel (dp-t’l), si . 2 [app. dim. of 
Dot si. 1 : cf. Dll v.] 

+ 1 . A plug; = Dossil 1. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 127/2 Dotelle, stoppyngeofa vesselle 
(dottel, H, dossell, F.), ducilltts, ductilaus. 1743 Maxwell 
Sel. Trans. Soc. Iinpr. Kttowl. Agric. Scot. 284 (Jam.) Have 
a tub, with a small hole in the bottom of it, wherein put a 
cork or dottle in the under end. 

2 . The plug of tobacco ash remaining in the 
bottom of a pipe after smoking, (orig. Sc.) 

1825 in Jamieson. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke vi. (D-), A 
snuffer-tray containing scraps of half-smoked tobacco, ‘pipe 
dottles', as he called them. 1890 R. Kipling Soldiers Three , 
Black Jack 6) Ortheris shot out the red-hot dottel of 
his pipe on the back of his hairy fist 1894 Doyle S. Holmes 
2x4 His be fore -break fa st pipe, which was composed ofall the 
plugs and dottcls left from his smokes of the day before. 

Dottrel : see Dotterel. 
f Do*ttry, Obs. [var. of Dotery.] Doting; 
impairment of the intellect. So Do-ttrified a ., 
rendered doting. 

1376 Newton Lemnic's Complex. (1633) 298 Losse of right 
wits, feeblenesse of braine, dottry, phrensie. 185 . Outram 
Legal ether Lyrics (1887) 82 Dottrified senility. 

Dotty (dp’ti), a . 1 [f. Dot sbA + -Y l.] 

1 . Consisting of or characterized by dots ; dot-like. 

x8xz Examiner 30 Nov, 763/2 That dotty softness, which 

confers so. .natural a character on the flesh. 1879 Stevenson 
Trav. Ceventies 80 A low dotty underwood that grew thickly 
in the gorges.' 

2 . Of unsteady, uneven or feeble gait, as from 
stiffness or lameness. Ilenc c fg. t Feeble in mind, 
silly. 

1870 Sportsman 9 Apr. (Farmer), He begins to go a little 
stiff in nis limbs and dotty on his feet. 1884 Daily 7 el. 
9 Apr. 2/6 (ibidd He [a race-horse] pulled up in a dotty con- 
dition. 1885 Standard 13 Mar. 6/6 , 1 am not mad, drunk, 
or dotty. 

Hence Do’ttiness, unsteadiness of gait. 

1888 Matlock Visiting List 29 Aug. 3/3 An amount of 
dottiness like the lurching of a landsman on a rolling steamer. 

Dotty-pol : see Doddypoll. 

Do'ty, a. dial, [related to Dote v . 1 4, Dotard 

2. ] ( See quots.) 

1883 Philad. Telegraph XL. No. 44. 8 A log may be doty in 
places, and even hollow, and yet have.. good timber in it. 
1889 Hurst Horsham Sussex Gloss., Doty, decayed with 
age and crumbling, said of wood. 

Dou, obs. Sc. form of Dove, Dow. 

Douager, -ier, obs. forms of Dowager. 
Doual, Douan: see Dual, Divan. 

IlDouane (dw t a*n, dwan). [Fr. ; =If. doana } 
dogana, lingua Franca douana , from Arabic : see 
Divan.] A custom-house (in France or the Medi- 
terranean countries). 

1636 Blount Glossogr.,. Dovane .. the name of. the 
Custom-house of Lyons ; hence also any Custom or Import. 
1671 Charente Let. Customs 2s Lions, .so tame, that they 
went up and down our Douane, or the Christians Warehouse 
amongst cur Antilopes. , 1828 , [ J. R. Best] Italy 74 The 
douane of Buffalora I found sufficiently, .vexatious. 

Hence H Dottanier (dwany<r). [Fr.] A custom- 
house officer (in France or, by extension, elsewhere). 

*739 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 65 The entrance is guarded 
by certain vigilant dragons, called Douaniers. 18x5 
Sporting Mag. XLV* 293 You have even made the 
douaniers of Dover relent. 

11 Douar, dowar (d* 7 *ai). Also douwar, 
douah, dooar. [a. Arab, dicar, in F. douarj] 

A small encampment of Arab tents grouped in a 
circle round a central enclosure for the cattle. 

'1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 176 Those who dwell 
In dou-wars or kraals. 1834 Frasers Mag. X. 04 ■^ ea J 
Tuarick town and Arab douar spread. 1856 Aird t oet. 
JFks. 268 Straight through a dowar’s ground The Chiefrain 
rode. ; 

Douare, obs. form of Dower sb - 2 
Doub,' var. Doob, a kind of Indian grass. 
.Doub(be, Doubelet, obs. ff. Dub, Doublet. 
Doable (dzvb'l), a. ( adv .) Forms ; 3-7 duble, 
doble,3- double (4-7 dowble, 6-7 dubbel; with 
30 variants in -bb-, -el, -il(l, -ul(l, *yl(l©> etc.) 
[ME. a* OF. diible, doble/ later double = Pr. Sp. 
dob/e, It. dofpio L. duflu-s twice as much, double, 
f. du-o two + -plus from root ph * to fill.] 
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DOUBLE. 


A. adj,‘ $ 

1. Consisting of two members, things, or sets 
combined ; twofold ; forming a pair, paired, 
coupled; made of two layers of material, as a 
garment, etc. Often, with a sing, sb., equivalent 
to ‘two’ or ‘a couple of’ with plural sb. 

,22300 Cursor M. 1528 (Cott.) Lameth.. bigam was wit 
dubul vijfe. 139^ Gower Conf. III. 125 Janus with double 
face, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 60 It es wele walled 
aboute with a dowble wall. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 830 To have a double string for his Bowe. 1590 
Shaks. Mias . N. Hi. ii. 209 Like to a double cherry. .Two 
louely berries molded on one stem. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 111. 50 A double Wreath shall crown our Oesar’s 
Brows; Two differing Trophies, from two different Foes. 
xyu Steele Sped. No. 140 ? 5 Is Dimpple spelt with a 
single or double P? 1803 Wordsw. Yarrow Unvisited v\. 
Let. .The swan on still St. Mary's Lake Float double, swan 
and shadow ! 1834 Medwin Angler in JValcs I. 85 Boots 
. . of double leather. 1838 D ickens Nich. Nick, iii, N ickleby 
gave a double knock. 1871 Roby Lai. Gram . 1. v. 22 After 
Cicero and Caesar’s time the double i had a different 
meaning. 

b. folded, doubled; bent, * doubled up’, stoop- 
ing much forward. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 650 in Babces Bk. 32 r po ouer nape 
schalte dowbulle be layae. 1494 Act xi Hen. VII , c. 23 
Neither .. should be laid double m packing. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe n. xii, I struck my double fist against the side. 
c x83r Ord. St. John, Ambulance Dept., On triangular 
bandage , Place a piece of lint double over the wound. Mod. 
He was bent double with pain. 

e. Having some essential part double, as a two- 
edged ax, a carriage with two seats, an eagle 
figured with two heads, etc. Also applied to a 
horse that carries two persons (see Horse). 

1469 Househ. Ord. 99 Of double horses xxxviii Of 
hackneyss xij. *590 Nashe Pasquil's Apol. 1. C ij, 
Mounted vppon their dubble Geldings, with theyr Wiues 
behinde them, a 1700 Dryden Ovid's Met . ix. (R.), The 
lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 1791 in 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., My daughter and 1 rode 
a double horse. 1836-9 Dickens SX\ Boz (1850) 218/2 The 
double-fly was ordered to be at the door .. at nine o’clock. 
1850 Vesper Bk. (Burns & Oates) Pref. 12 The Office.. is 
said to be Double when the Antiphon 3s sung entire both 
before and after each Psalm. 1861 M. Pattjson Ess. (1889) 
I. 45 The Imperial double eagle.. in all its ugliness. 

d. Of flowers : Having the number of petals in- 
creased to twice the number or more by conversion 
of stamens and carpels into petals. 

In the case of some Composite, as the dahlia: Having 
the ligulate florets increased at the expense of the tubular. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. x. 159 By often setting they 
[Campions] waxe very double. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 198 Single and double Hepatica. 1725 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Rose Tree , The Striped Rose does not 
grow so double as the Dutch. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (1796) II. 489 Petals in several rows, resembling 
a double flower. 1840 Hood Miss Kilmansegg, Her 
Honeymoon ix, A double dahlia delights the eye. 

e. Double of: corresponding or correlative to. 
rare. (Cf. Double sb. 2 .) 

[i6ix Bible Ecclus. xlii. 24 All things are double one 
against another.] 1876 Mozley^ Utitv. Serin, ix. (1877) 186 
There could not be a more striking instance of things being 
double one of another. 

2. Having a twofold relation or application ; 
occurring or existing in two ways or respects ; of 
two kinds ; dual ; sometimes = ambiguous (see 
also Double meaning). 

a xzz$Ancr. R. 70 Euerich urideie . . holdeS silence, hute 
3if hit beo duble feste. a 2300 Cursor M. 660 (Cott.) O duble 
ded [>an sal 3ee dei. c 1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 898 With 
dowble wordes sleye, Swich as men clepe ‘a word with two 
visages'. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 274 He hath ordeined of 
his sleight Measure double and double weight. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI (an. 36) 172 Fye on doble entendement, 
and cloked^ adulacion. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 10 This 
Arsenicum is double, one ashie colour, and the other . . like 
Golde. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Tray. (ed. 2) 8 The word 
admitting a double construction, sheep and apple. 
175s Jortin Scrt/t. (1771) V. ii. 43 A double incitement to 
goodness. 2837 Marryat Dog-feud lii^ He.. is a double 
traitor. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. iv. § 36 (1879) 143 
The Earth.. lias a double movement, turning round its own 
axis while it travels round the Sun. 

3. Twice as much or many ; of twice the measure 

or amount; multiplied by two. Const. <?/"( formerly 
over , to ) ; also ellipt . with prep, omitted, and thus 
= twice. _ 

C1305 Pilate 21 in E. E. P. (1862) xit He J>03te if he hit 
slowe: at hit were doble wo. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1.5 
Than suld storyss that suthfast wer . . Hawe doubill plesance 
in heryng. 1484 Caxton Fables of Avian 17 The dowble 
parte or as moche more ageyne. 1513 More R ictu III (1 883) 
123 The kyng his armie was double to all this. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI (an. 39) x86b, He.. should have ..doble 
wages. x6xt Bible 2 Kings ii. 9 Let a double portion of 
thy spirit be vpon me. 1644 Djgby Nat. Bodies 11. (1645) 
126 Let the excesse..be but. .double over his that commeth 
next unto him. 2648 Cromwell Lett. 20 .Nov., Their fault 
who have appeared in this summers business is certainly 
double to theirs who were in the first. 171a W. Rogers Voy. 5 
We had now above double the number of Officers usual in 
Privateers. 1807 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 38 Offering about 
double pay to what the ‘ Annual * gives. 1838 De Morgan 
Ess. Prodab. 147 The average error of the first, .is double 
of that of the second. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 502 
His army . . might easily have been increased to double the 
number. 

4. Of (or about) twice the ordinary size, strength, 
value, etc., or that denoted by the simple word ; 


of extra size, strength, or amount. Chiefly in tech- 
nical names of various products, as beer, vessels, 
cannon, coins, sizes of paper, etc. . 

X472 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III, 246 Clavis vocatis dowbil- 
spikynge. 1495 Nottingham Rec. III. 284, ij. dovbulle 
glasses, c 1500 Blcwbofs Test, in HaUiwell Nugx Poet. 
xo.Sengle bere, and otbir that is dowbile. 0x565 Lindesav 
(P itscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 108 Small artillery, that is 
to say myand.-quarter-falcon. .double-dogs. 2602 Marston 
Ant. ff Mel. L Wks. 2856 I. xi Guerdoned with twentie 
thoupnd double pistolets. 1604 Shaks. Oth. l ii. 74 
A voice potential!. As double as the Duke’s. . 2667 Loud. 
Gaz. No.. 228/4 A double shallop from Diepe bound for Hants. 
1686 Ibid. No. 2139/4 Two double Tankards, Three single 
ones. . 2773 Williamson in Phil. Trans. LXV. 200 Within 
the .thickness of double-post paper. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. 
bevii, A mighty mug of. .double ale. 1875 Ures Diet. Arts 
III. 497 Foolscap, 264 by 13$ [inches] . . double foolscap, 27 
by 27. 1887 Standard 28 May 3/2 A new coin, to be called 
a Double- Florin. 

b. Mus . In names of musical instruments^ 
organ- stops, etc.: Sounding an octave lower in 
pitch. 

(A pipe, string, etc. of twice the length of another ( ceteris 
Paribus) gives a note an octave lower; hence this use.) 

2674 Playford Skill Mus. i. i. 3 Those below Gam-ut are 
called Double Notes as Double F fa ut.. being Eights or 
Diapasons to those above. 2880 W. H. Stone in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 458 Double bassoon, .in pitch an octave below 
the ordinary bassoon. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. 
Terms , Double-trumpet , an organ reed-stop.. an octave 
lower in pitch than the B-ft. trumpet. 

C. Mil. Applied to a pace in marching. 

.. Double time : formerly, a pace of 150 steps in the minute, 
i.e. twice the number of those in slow time. According to 
the regulations at present (1896) in force in the British Army 
it consists of 165 steps of 33 inches (=4533 ft.) to the minute. 
In the U.S. Army (according to Funk & Wagnall).<f(w6A? 
time has recently superseded double-quick (q.v.) and is fixed 
at 180 steps of 36 inches a minute. 

2833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 21 The Double March.. is 
250 steps in the minute, each of 36 inches. 2852 J. S. 
Macaulay Field Fortif. 168 They are immediately to 
return at a double pace. 2853 Stocqueler Milit. Eticycl. 
s.v. Pace, In quick time, 208 paces.. are taken in a minute 
4. in slow time, seventy. five. -In double time, 150. 

5. Acting in a double manner, i.e. in two ways 
at different times, openly and secretly, or in pro- 
fession and practice ; characterized by duplicity ; 
false, deceitful. (See also Double-dealing.) 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xi. 2 Dubbil hert when a fals man 
thynkis an & says a noJ>er. c 2374 Chaucer Anel. <$• Arc. 
87 He was doable in love and nothing pleyne. 24. . Epiph. 
in Tundalds Vis. (1843) 222 With dowbull tongis and 
detraccion. 2503 Hawes Examp. Virt. 1. xvi. (Arb.) 9 
They .. are .. euermore fals and double. 2592 Sylvester 
Du Bartas \. vit. 202 God is the Judge.. He sounds the 
deepest of the doublest heart, a 27x5 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) I. 436 He was., either very double or very inconstant. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt II. 213 To act with doubleness 
towards a man whose own conduct was double. 

6. Special Phrases, chiefly technical. 

Double action : action in two directions, by two methods, 
or by the agency of two parts, etc. ; spec, in Steam-engine, 
application of the steam power to both sides of the piston : 
see Double-acting. Double algebra : algebra which deals 
with two sets of quantities or relations (e.g. real and ima- 
ginary quantities, lengths and directions of lines, or quanti- 
ties referred to two independent units). Double change 
{Bell-ringing): one in which two pairs of bells change 
places ; = Double sb. 3 b. Double common time {Music) : 
time or rhythm in which each bar is equal to two bars of 
common time (8 crotchets in a bar). Double cone {Arch.) : 
applied to a moulding composed of truncated cones joined 
base to base and top to top. Double consonant {Phonology) : 
t wo of the same consonant coming together, as in fully ; also 
= double letter (<*) below. Double demisemiquaver : a n ote 
of half the duration of a de misemiquaver ; properly called 
semidemisemiy uaver (Stainer & Barrett, x88o)._ Double 
frst (University colloq.) : a place in the first class in each of 
two final examinations in different subjects; one who takes 
such a place: see First’ A. 7 c. Double floor: see quot. 
Double land {Naut.)\ see quot. 1867. Double letter: (n) a 
letter of the alphabet denoting two sounds, as x ( — ks\ 

(= ttct) ; {b) in Printing, two fetters combined in one type, 
as ff, fi; tfr) a letter written on two sheets and charged 
double postage {obsl). f Double organ : an organ with two 
manuals {obs.). Double point: in the Higher Geometry, a 
point common to two branches of a curve, or at which the 
curve has two tangents (real or imaginary) ; a node, cusp, 
or conjugate point; also an analogous point on a curved j 
surface. Double sixes : (a) two sixes thrown at once wjth 
a pair of dice ; (6) the ordinary game at dominoes, in which 
the highest piece is the double six; (c) a size of tallow 
candles. Double snipe: sportsman’s name for the greater 
snipe, Gallinago major. Double spar: a name for Iceland 
spar, as being double-refracting. Double star {Astron.) : 
two stars so near (really or visually) as not to be separately 
visible without a telescope ; esp. when forming a physically 
connected system (distinctively called Binary). Double- 
stopping {Music): the simultaneous sounding of two notes 
(strictly, of two * stopped * notes) on two strings of a violin or 
other instrument of that class ; notes so played are called 
double-stops. Double tens (pi.): name for a large kind of 
nail. To work double tides: see Tide. Double time : see 
4 c. Double U : name of the letter W. 

? Also in many other phrases, as double bar, d. curvature, 
d. entry , d. Gloucester , d. question, d. refraction , d. shuffle , 
d. tooth, etc., etc., for which see the substantive element. 

2849 De Morgan Double Algebra v. 127 All the symbols 
which in single algebra denote numbers or magnitudes, in 
double *a1gebra denote lines, and not merely the lengths of 
lines, but their directions. 2684 R. H. School Recreat. 91 
Make a Change. .The single, by^changing two Notes.. the 
double by changing Four., which is however called One 
double ^Change, and not two changes. 1872 Ellacombe 
Ch. Bells Devon iii. 39 About the year 1657, double changes 


came into practice. 2894 Times 6 Mar. 4/3 The time of the 
piece is double ^common time, but here and there a bar of 
three semibreves is put. in. 1872 Public Sch. Lat . Gram. 
§ 9 Double Consonants, -r, z.^ 1861 Trollope Bavchestcr T. 
xlvii, A son from college with all the fresh honours of a 
double *first. x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxx. 158, 1 shall 
come out a double-first. 1842-76 Gvvilt Eticycl. Archit. 
§ 2019 A double * floor consists in its thickness of three tiers 
of timbers, which are called binding joists (these perform 
the office of girders), bridging joists , and ceiling joists. 2712 
W. Rogers Voy. 275 The largest Island . .appears to be high 
double *Land. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk ., Double - 
land, that appearance of a coast when the sea-line is 
bounded by parallel ranges of hills, rising inland one above 
the other. 1576 F leming Panopl. Epist. 303 note, Simonides 
. - devised also these double ^letters irt the Greeke Alphabete 
(namely £. 6). 1753 Scots Mag. July 32S/2 The rates of 

double letters, are always double; of treble letters, treble. 
*777 Sheridan Sch. Scaud. v. ii, The postman who was 
just coming to the door with a double letter. 1613 Organ 
Specif Worcester Cathedral, Y«. .double *organs in y° 
Cathedral church of Worcester. 1727-51: Chambers CycL, 
Double *point. 2872 B. Williamson Diff. Calc. xiv. (2873) 
§ 206 No cubic can have more than one double point. 1870 
Hardy & Ward Mod. Hoyle 91 The ordinary game — 
technically termed ‘double ^sixes'— is played with 28 
dominoes. 2870 Lond. Soc. Sept. 264 A small order for 
colza, or double sixes, or Souchong. 2840 Hood Miss 
Kilt nans egg. Her Honeymoon xi, A double barrel and 
double ’•snipes Give the sportsman a duplicate pleasure. 
1877 Rosenthal Muscles ff Nerves 15 Iceland-spar or, as it 
is also called, double *spar. 2781 Herschel in Phil. Trans. 
LXXII. id The second class of double *stars. 1890 C. A. 
Young’ Elem. Astron. xiii. § 462 Stars may be double in 
two ways, optically and physically.. the majority of double 
stars must be really physically connected. 1880 P. David 
in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 459 The tfcrm ‘double ^stopping’., 
is. .indiscriminately^ used for any double sounds, whether 
produced with or without the aid of the open strings. The 
playing of double *stops is one of the most difficult parts of 
the technique of the violin, 26x1 MS. Acc. St. John’s 
Hosp., Cantcrb., For haulfe a honndred of dubell *tennes, 
xd. 2727 Tabor in Phil. Trans. XXX. 55Q Large Iron 
Nails.. not quite so long, as those we call double Tenns. 
X599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 65 The latyne, Italiane, 
frenche, and spanyshe haue no coble *W. 2840 Hood Miss 
Kilmaitsegg, Her Honeymoon x, A double U [i.e. \V.= 
West] wind. 2885 J. Payn Talk of Town II. 232 
Doubleyous and esses. 

B. adv. 

1. To twice the amount or extent; in two ways 
or respects ; twice, twice over, Doubly. 

23.. Gaw. < 5 * Gr. Knt 61 pat day doubble on J?e dece 
watz pe douth serued. 2382 Wyclif Matt . xxiii. 15 Je 
maken hym a sone of helle, double more than 3ou. c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. ff Lint. Mon. ix. (1 885) 1 28 Vndir a prince 
double so myghty as was thair old prince. 2540 Act 32 
Hen. VIII, c. 22 §3 Many prebendes. . bene double certified 
by y« sayd commissioners. 2567 J. Sanford tr. Epictetus 
24 a, Thou shake be double ts much mocked and scorned. 
x6ox Shaks. All's Well 11. Hi. 254 He beate him.. and he 
were double and double a Lord. 27x2 Spcet. No. 527 ? 2 
Jealous ears always hear double. 2820 Keats Lamia 6ix 
Bright eyes were double bright. 

b. phr. To see double : to see two images of 
one object, by an illusion or aberration of vision. 

[1628 Earle Microcosm., Self-conceited Man (Arb.) 32 
His eyes, like a drunkard’s, see all double. 1 2651 Hobbes 
Leviath. in. xxxix. 248* Words brought into the world, to 
make men see double. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 6 Oh 
Happiness. .O’er-look’d, seen double, by the fool, and wise. 
2840 Marryat Poor Jack xxvii, It didn’t prove a glass too 
much, or you’d have seen double. 

C. In a pair or couple; two together, two at 
once ; as in to ride double , i.e. two on one horse. 
So of a horse, etc., to carry double. 

2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (2872) 79 As this host of 
feather-mongers were getting up to nde_ double, a 2613 
Overbury A Wife (2638) 94 He never drinks but double, 
for he must be pledg'd. 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 569 
Marriage is but a Beast, some say. That parries double in 
foul way. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Sc and. il i. Content to ride 
double, behind the butler. 2819 Byron Juan 1. cxl. To 
prove her mistress bad been sleeping double. 

d. MU. In double time, ‘ at the double \ 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 21 On the word Double 
March , the whole step off together. 

f 2. After a numeral, simply expressing multi- 
plication : = (so many) times ; -fold. (Sometimes 
pleonastic, as sevenfold double = sevenfold.) Obs. 

a 2325 Prose Psalter Ixxviii[il. 23 S e Me to our nejburs 
seven double in her bosme, her lackinge. a 14S0 Knt. de la 
Tour (2868) 113 He wolde yelde it ayenne an hundred 
double. 2548 Udall Erastn. Par. Luke viil 89 It. .brought 
fruicte an hundred-fold double. 2698 J. Fryer E. India 
and Persia 99 Cover them.. with a kind of Felt.. two or 
three double. 

• 3. "With duplicity, deceitfully, rare . 

259s Shaks. Rom. A- jut. 11. iv. 179 If you should deale 
double with her.. 2868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gtfsy iv. 291 
Thought played him double. 

4. Double or quil{s (Gambling) : an expression 
implying that the stake already due is either to 
.become double, or to be cancelled, according to 
the issue of another chance ; hence 7 ^. of a bold or 
desperate attempt to extricate oneself from present 
evils at the risk of greatly increasmg them. 

isSoS.dnev^ rcadiHxu Wks. («<«) M*. \ 
doSle or quit. *6z6 T. H[awkiks] Cans, ms Holy Crt. 

4^6 “Landra . . resolued to play at doubt, or «««, Jreake 
the guiues of specious senumtfe, or yield her necke to 
Herd’s sword. 179S GsrnUbm III. ao 5 He then offered 
to STv double or quits. iSoo Mar. Edceworth Brhndn 
vii P - iLre you to another trial-double or quit.' 4854 Ld. 
Wolseley Lift Marlborough IL lxxvm. 316 He was no 
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gambler at the game of life, and whether winning or losing 
he never wagered double or quits. 

C. Double- in combination. 

* There is practically no limit to the number of combinations 
with double - in any of the four groups below, the use of the 
hyphen in all of them being syntactical. rather than lexical, 
i. e. it shows that the two words' which it connects are 
in this particular context more closely connected than 
would be supposed if they were written separately: thus 
the two words double deck , used attrib.,are written douole- 
dcck , and give the parasynthetic deriv, double 'decked ; 
hence arise such verbs as to double-bar, and pa. pples. of 
the type double-barred , , which .again blend with the 
parasynthetic forms : cf. double-hinged with double-bailed, 

1. Double adj. in parasynthetic combs., e.g. 
double-barred (having a double bar, or two bars),' 

batlalioned -bedded, - bladed , - blossomed , - bodied , 
’-bottomed, -bunched, - chinned , -decked, - doored , 
-emted, -eyed, - flowered , -formed, founted, -honied, 
-keeled, -lunged, - mouthed , - natured , -nos trilled, 
-piled, -pointed, -sensed, - sexed -shaped, -sighted, 
-soled, -visaged, -weaponed, -windowed, -winged, 
etc. ; double-brooded, producing two broods 
in the year or season, as some insects ; double- 
buttoned, having two rows of buttons ( — 
Double-breasted) ; double-footed, t ( a ) two- 
footed (obs .) ; (b) =diplopod (see DirLO-) ; double- 
fronted, having two fronts, double-faced ; double- 
loaded, (printed matter) in which the lines of type 
are widely separated by means of double leads ; 
double-lived, having two lives or manners of 
life ; ' f amphibious. Hence nouns of quality, as 
double-livedness, -sidedness, etc. See also Double- 
barrelled, -BREASTED, etc. 

2767 Byron's Poy. round Worhl 8 Nuns. .conversing 
with strangers through a "double barred grate. 1631 
Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 220 Vnto "double Beneficed men, 
and Non-residents he was very strict. 15$* Huloet, 
♦Double bodied, bico[r\flus. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech . , 
Double-bodied Microscope , a microscope invented by Nachet, 
to enable several observers to view the same object 
simultaneously. 1664 Evelyn Diary 24 Feb., We went on 
board Sir William Petty’s ♦double-bottomed vessel. <11618 
Sylvester Maiden's Blush 490 Upon his Camel’s "double- 
bunched back. xyox Lond. Gaz. No. 3601/4 A lightish 
Drabdeberry Coat ^double Buttoned. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 299 (Matz.) Rlen..baueJ> bocches vnder pe chyn 
iswolte and i boiled, as pey he were "doublechynned. a 3618 
Sylvester Wood-Mans Bearx ltv.That faire "double-doored 
port. 1874 Knight Diet . Mcch., * Double-ended Bolt , a bolt 
having a screw-thread on each end. 1579 Spenser Sheph . Cal. 
May 254 Deceitfull meaning is "double eyed. *552 Huloet, 
♦Double-foted, bipes. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 741 What thing 
thou art, thus "double-forin’d. Ibid. xn. 144 The "double- 
founted stream Jordan. 1697 Dryden xii. 209 (Jod-) 

♦Double-fronted Janus. 1552 Huloet, *Double homed, bi- 
corn i tint. 1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. Author's Pref., 
Their doublehorned argument. 375* Sir J. Hill Hist. 
Anitn. 567 f Jod.)The doublehomed rhinoceros. 1858 Bright 
Sp. For. Policy 29 Oct., They write it down in ♦double- 
leaded columns.. 1600 Surflet Countrie Fame 504 Such 
as auncient Writers haue called "double-lived beasts, that 
is to say, such as Hue either in or out of the water, a 1821 
Keats Ode 1 Bards of Passion «$• of Mirth', Bards .. 
Double-lived in regions new! 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
Notes 160/1 Dizoia. ."Double-livednesse. 1671 Milton 
Samson 971 Fame if not double-faced is ♦double-mouthed. 
174* Young Night Thoughts vil. 1273 Two Kinds of Life 
has "double-natur’d Man. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 
12 In your # double pild.veluet. 1833 J. Rennie Alph. 
Angling 69. A ♦double-pointed spear. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 11. ii. jv. Columnes 130 The Criticall and "double- 
sexed Seven. .Which Three and Foure conteineth joyntly 
both. 1873 E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 149 Double-sexe.d 
schools. 156s Goldinc Ovid's Met. iv. (1593) 91 Their 
♦double-shaped sonne. 186a Sir H. Holland Ess., Mod. 
Client. 446 None, however, but a chemist can understand., 
the ♦doublesidedness of all the objects and relations involved 
in them. 3482 Wardr. Ace. in Antiq. Rep. (1807) I. 62, vij 
pair of shoon..*double soled. 3640-3 Kirkcudbr. War- 
Coitnn. Min. Bit. (1855) 349 Barnes’ schoes, double-soiled. 
3575*85 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 389 That triple-crowned 
beast, that ♦double-sworded tyrant. <12734 North Lives 
I. 178 A "double-visaged ministry', halt-papist and half- 
fanatic. 355a Huloet, ♦Dowble wynged, bipennis. ■ 

2. Double cdjf. in combination with sbs., forming 
a. adjectives or attributive phrases, in same 
sense as the parasynthetic compounds, as double- 
action, -blast, - cylinder , furrow, -roller, -shift, etc. ; 
double-beat valve, (a) a valve in a pump con- 
structed to afford two openings for the water ; (b) 
a device in a steam-engine consisting of two con- 
nected conical valves between which steam is 
admitted so as to equalize the upward and down- 
ward pressure ; also called double-seat valve, b. 
substantives arising out of the absolute or elliptical 
use of those preceding, as Double-babbel, -pace, 
-HEAD, -leaf, etc. C. substantives,- as double- 
man, « Double sb. 2 c ; double-ripper, -runner 
(U.S.), two sleds connected by a plank, used by 
hoys for coasting down-hill ; double -trouble 
{Cf.S.),‘ a step of a rustic dance derived from the 
plantation negroes {Cent. Diet.). 

3852 Seidel Organ 36 *Double or triple-action bellows. 
3856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' Instrument . 62 M. Erard 
invented .. that mechanism which has given to instruments 
so constructed the name of double-action harps. 3874 
.Knight Diet. Meek, s.v., The "double-beat valve is exten- 
sively used in England for deep wells and for high lifts. 383a 


G. R. Porter Porcelain < 5 - Gl. ix. 227 The table!. has fixed 
at its bottom a small ♦double-blast bellows. 3874 Knight 
Diet. Mcch., ♦Double-cylinder Press .. Double-cylinder 
Pump.. Double-cylinder Steam-engine. 3807 Vancouver 
Agric '. Devon (1813) xt8 The "double-furrow plough .. will 
plough two acres and a. half per day. 3691 R. Kirk Seer. 
Comnnv. i. § 3 <1893)9 Some Men of that exalted Sight., 
have told me they have seen.. a "Doubleman, or the Shape 
of some Man in two places. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- 
Clockm. 145 A "double roller escapement. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 146/2 A large two-handed boy’s sled — not what 
you . call a "double-runner. 3B84 Manch. Exam. 22 Feb. 
5/2 Mines .. worked on the *double-shift system. 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss, s. v. Shift. _ The double or 
night shift system is that of working a pit both night and 
day, with two > sets of hewers. 3858 Greener Gunnery 
420 ♦Double-trigger revolving pistols. 1807-8 W, Irving 
Snhnag. (1824) 79 No Long-island negro could shuffle 
you ‘ ♦double-trouble ’..more scientifically. 

3 . Verbs formed from double adv. in comb, with 
verbs (or from double adj. with sbs.), as double- arm , 
-bar (to bar doubly, to secure with double bars), 

- bolt , -charge, • damn , -darken, -dike, -ditch, -gild, 
-hatch, -load, -man, -moat, -quickset, -rack, - refine , 
-shade, - trench , -vantage, etc. See also Double- 
bank, -BITT, etc. 

3602 Hcnu Choose a Good Wife v. ii. in Hazl. Dodstey IX. 
84 My uncles "double-bar their doors against me. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 272 He was double barred: 
first because an honest man. .secondly because an English- 
man. 3748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 54 She double- 
locked and "double-bolted herself in. 3507 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IP, y. Hi. 329 Pistol, I will "double charge thee with 
Dignities. 2726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 24 Fired my Piece., 
being double charg’d. 2614 Middleton Game at Chess u.’ 
ii, That would "double-damn him. 3656 Trapp Comm. 
Matt. it. 22 If Turks and Tartars shall be damned, 
debauched Christians shall be double-damned. 18.. Lowell 
To G. IP. Curtis (Cent.) Such natures "double-darken 
gloomy skies. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vn. xv, "Double 
dyked, with ful warly wallis. C2510 Little Gcste of Robin 
Hood in Arb. Gamier VI. 453 "Double ditched it was about. 
1566 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 314 A cup of 
silver, "double-gilt. 3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. v. 129 
England shall double gild his trebble guilt. 1704 Swift 
Bat/. Bks. Misc. (3711) 244 Die Clasps were of Silver double, 
gilt. 3633 Shirley Bird in Cage HI. iii, That superfluous 
♦double-hatched rapier. 3650 Fuller Pisgah 1. xv. 47 
Places which have both flags and Asterisks . . are as I may 
say doublehatcht with uncertainty. 2627 Catt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 If they be "double-manned, that is, 
to haue twise so many men as would saile her. 1859 F. A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 127 The [ropes] are double 
manned. 2633 G. Herbert Temple , Brit. Ch. x, To "doublc- 
moat thee with his grace. 2523 Fitzherd. Hush. § 227 
♦Double quyke-set it, and dyche it. <1x6x8 Sylvester 
Spectacles xvii, "Double-racked with two divers Tortures. 
1671 Milton P. R. i. 500 Now began Night'. ’.to "double- 
shade The Desert. 2631 Weever A11C. Fun. Mon. 655 The 
Mannor house hath bcene "double trenched. 2768 Sterne 
Sent. fount. (3778) II. 25 The cage.. was twisted and 
"double-twisted so fast with wire, r 3600 Shaks. Sonn. 
Jxxxviii, Doing thee vantage, "double-vantage me. 

4 . Double adv. in comb,: a. with pa. pples. 
or ppl. adjs., as double-distilled , -Ian ted, -loaded, 
loathed, - refined , - stitched , -stored, etc.; double- 
cut, of a 616 = Cross-cut a. 2; double-hung 
(see quot.) ; double-ironed, loaded with irons or 
fetters on both legs; double-milled, of cloth, 
milled or fulled twice to make if closer, and 
thicker ; double-struck, of a coin or medal, 
showing a double impression owing to having 
been accidentally shifted while being struck ; 
double-sunk, double-worked (see quots.). b. 
with pres, pples. or ppl. adjs., as double-biting, 

- clasping , flowering, - refracting , - seeing , - shining , 
etc. c. with adjectives, as double-concave , - convex , 
-dark, - double , fatal, fit chi, -treble, etc. d. with 
agent-nouns, as double* breather, an animal that 
breathes through two nostrils ; double-goer = 
Double-ganger. 

2700 Dryden Palamon A. m. 480 His "double-biting 
axe, and beamy spear. 2725 Pope Odyss. xtx. 264 On his 
breast, The "double-clasping gold the King confest. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech., * Double-concave Lens, a lens both of* 
whose faces are concave. 2693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 065 If the Lens be "Double-Convex. 2865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. viii. 199 A double-convex cross section. 
2633 G. Herbert Temple , Sacrifice xxxv, As Moses face 
was vailed, so is mine, Lest on their "double-dark souls 
dither shine. 3705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4132/3 "Double Dis- 
till’d Spanish Brandy. 2845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 280 
Which made him hate Egremont with , double-distill’d 
virulence. <12618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 749 In 
nappy Ale, and "double-double-Beer. 2782 Herschf.l in 
Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 112 Not only double-stars, but ,, 
double-double. 2869 Dun kin Sky 160 Epsilon Lyrae 

is.. a double-double star. 2593 Shaks. Rich. II, in. ii. 217 
Their Bowes Of "double fataTl Eugh. 2727-53 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., A cross is denominated "double nch£, when the 
extremities are pointed at' each angle ; that is, when each 
extremity has two points. 1883 Harper's' Mag. Apr. 72 6/r 
The pure white blossoms of a "double-flowering cherry 1 . 
18x4 Blackw. Mag. XVI. -57 The horrible notion of the 
"double-goer. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 584/2 
* Double-hung sashes, .those of which the window contains 
two, and each moveable by means of weights and lines. 18x2 
Examiner 23 Nov. 752/2 He has been "double ironed and 
handcuffed. 2630 Tinker of Purvey Ep. Ded., Ihavedrunke 
"double-lanted Ale, and single-lanted. 2607 Tourneur Rev. 
Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 18 Her "double-loathed Lord. 
1833 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. ix. Girt with thick "double- 
milled kerseys. 263* Weever Anc. Fun. Mon , 104 Religion 


is "double refined, pure and spotlesse without teremonie. 
3791 T. jEFFERSONin HarpePs Mag. Mar, (1885)535/1 Double 
refined maple sugar. 3818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets iv. (1870) 97 
A double-refmed essence of wit. '1873 Tyndall Led. on 
Light iii. 120 The "double refracting spar. 1^80 SiDNEY.rir- 
c<*ff/<t (1622) 92 To see the sports of "double-shining day. 37*5 
De Foe Poy. round World (1840'' 68 We were over-manned 
and "double-stored. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch # Clochn. 
89 [A] "Double Sunk Dial. .[is] a dial with recesses for the 
hour hand and seconds hand. 2783 Herschf.l in Phil. 
Trails. LXXII. 324 <r Orionis.. A "double-treble star, or two 
sets of treble stars. 18.. P. Barry Fruit Garden too 
(Cent.) When we graft or bud a tree already budded or 
grafted, we call it *doubIe-worked. 

Double (dt>*b*l), sb. Forms: see prec. [In 
branch I, ellipt. use of Double a. ; in branch II, 
noun of action from Double v.] 

X. 1. A double quantity; twice as much or 
many ; a number or magnitude multiplied by two. 

a 3300 Cursor M. 7644 (G 5 tt.) Dauid him he doubil 
broght. 2303 Gower Couf. l. 170 He saith that other have' 
shall The double of that his felawe axeth. ci43o Art of 
Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 7 If thow truly double the halns 
and truly half the doubles, c 1500 Three Kings' Sons 
(E. E. T» S.) 76 There were moo slayn of them by double 
than they were that assailed them. 26x1 Bible Isa. lxi. 7 
In their land they shal possesse the double. 2726 tr. 
Gregorfs Astron. 1 . 350 Tnc Arcs GL, L H. .respectively 
the doubles of AE, E B. 187^ Jowett Plato (cd, 2) I. 
485 Ten, which is the double ot five. 

*2. A thing that is an exact repetition of another, 
f a. A duplicate, copy, transcript {of a wiring). 
Ohs. (chiefly *SV.) 

*543 Sc. Acts Mary (1S14) 236 (Jam.) The auctentjk 
dowble of thir our souerain laileis lettrez of summondis. 
2628 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 259 
My laste will and testament, with a dowble therof, both 
signed. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 60 Of 
which Warrant, the Messenger, .is .’.ordained to give a just 
Double, .to the Prisoner himself. 

b. A counterpart ; an image, or exact copy (of 
a thing or person), c. spec. The apparition of a 
living person ; a wraith, fetch. 

1708 Geraldina II. 189 Lady Withers, who is this Lady's 
double, and atterids her constantly. 28x8 Todd, Double.. 
4. In modern times, used for resemblance ; as, his or her 
double, meaning another person extremely like the party. 
1826 Disraeli Prv. Grey an. v, I fancy* that in this mys- 
terious., woman, I have met a kind of double of myself. 
2827 Hone Every-Day Bk. II. 20x2 The fetch or double of 
the Gottingen student. 2872 Proctor Light Sc . 291 The 
appearance of a double or ‘fetch’ has ever been held.. to 
signify approaching death. 

*t*a .pi. Two of the same kind ; twins. Obs. 

24x3 Pilgr. Smote (Caxton 2483) V. x, 300 Gemini that ben 
eleped twynnes or doubles. 

3. Technical senses. 

1 a. A step in dancing {obs.). b. Bell-ringing :■ A 
‘change* in which two pairs of bells change places, c. 
Double-headed shot, consisting of two balls joined (cf. 
Bar-shot), d. Name of a smalt size of roofing slates, e. 
Name of a size of sheet-iron. f. A kind of basket for fish : 
sec quot. g. pi. A kind of thick narrow black ribbons for 
shoe-strings. (Caulfcild and Saward Diet. Nccdlcivork (1882) 
156/2.) h. Printing. An accidental duplication of a word 
or passage, i. Mil. A double pace : see Double a. 4 c. 
j. Whist. A game (at short whist) in which one side scores 
five before the other has scored three; (at long whist) in which 
one side makes ten and the other none; the stake in such 
case being doubled, k. Dominoes. A piece bearing the 
same number of pips on each half. ^ 1 . Lawn Tennis. A 
game pjayed by two players on each side ; also two faults in 
succession, m. An actor or singer who takes two parts in 
the same piece, as in case of absence of another performer. ' 
n. In many elliptical uses : e. £.= double bed x feast flower, 
game, letter, line, star, in which the sense is supplied by* 
the context. 


a. 2532 Elyot Gov. i. xxv, A double in daunsinge is 
compacte of the nombre of thre^ b. 2684 R. H; School 
Recreat. 93 Another Way of Ringing Twenty* Four Changes, 
Doubles and Singles 0.1 Four Bells. *2880 in Grove Did. 
Mus. I. 460. C. 2707 Lond. Gas. No. 4380/2 We gave 
him.. our Broadside with Double and Round. 2726 Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle 167 Firing our double and round, which 
kill’d 'em above fifty men. d. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 396 The Doubles are so called from their small size. 
1876 Gwilt Ency cl. Archil. § 22x1c, Table of the Names 
and usual Sizes of Slates. Doubles, 13 X 10 [inches]. Ditto, 
13X7. e. 2887 Daily News 20 June 2/6 Iron sheets are 
£6 ictf. for superior merchant doubles, .galvanising doubles 
may be had at £6. f. 2859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1S61) 
16 The ‘doubles’ of plaice, soles, haddock. .A ‘double 
is an oblong basket tapering to the bottom, and containing 
from three to four dozen of fish, g. 2858 Simmo n ° s 
Did. _ Trade 231/3 Galloon and double, a kind of silk 
material for shoe ties and binding. h. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Double (a Term . in Printing) the mistake of 
a Compositor, that sets the same thing twice. 1784 trank- 
hn in Ann. Reg. Chron. (1817) 389. The outs, and doubles 
..are not easy to be corrected. i. i860 Russell Diary 
in India II. 329 (Hoppe) The men cheering, broke out into 
a double, and at last into a regular race. 2869 E. A. Pakkes 
Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 393 The ‘double ’is never continued 
very long ; it is stopped at the option of the commanding 
officer, j. 1 838 Dickens O. Twist xxv, Th at 's two doubles 
and the rub. 2870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 30 ( W hist), 
k. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 92 (Dominoes), 1 he 

person holding the highest double has the ‘pose or down . 

1 - 1894 Times 29 May 11/2 Lawn Tennis, .yesterday, the 
singles competition .'.was played. .The doubles will be played 
to-day*. m. 2880 E. Prout in Grove Did. Mus. I. 400 
Doubles .. singers who under-study a part in a vocal work, 
so as to replace the regular performer in case or need. 
2891 Farmer Slang, Double . .an actor playing two parts 
in the same piece. n. 1576 Fleming Panofl . Epist. 401 
Brawling and' wrangling.. about a vo well, about a c° n s°* 
nant, about a liquiae ; about a double. 1850 / esper ok. 
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(Bums & Oates) Pref. 12 Doubles and semi-doubles have 
First and Second Vespers. 1873 Bennett & Cavendish 
Billiards 107 Doubles are seldom played for at Billiards. 
1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron . iv. i. 436 Those [stars] which 
are catalogued as doubles. 1883 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 1/2 
The doubles are charged. .8^. a night, or 4*. a week. 1883 
Sutton Cult. Veget . <5- Fhnvers [1802) 271 Frost will not hurt 
the single varieties, but the doubles will not. .endure. .a 
severe winter. 1885 Cat h. Did. (ed. 3) s. v. Frost, Feasts are 
divided, according to their rank, into doubles, semi-doubles, 
simples, etc. 1890 C. A. Young Eton. Astron. vi. § 207 It 
was discovered that the line is really a close double, one of 
its components being due to iron, while the other is due to 
some unknown gaseous element. 

- 4. f a. A small copper coin (value J of a son) 
formerly current in France, b. A smalt copper 
coin current in Guernsey, value t of a penny. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 336 Socrates. . 
sent him word, that a measure of flower was sold in Athens 
for a Double, and that water cost nothing. 1687 A. Lovf.ll 
tr, Bergerac's Com. Hist. 1. 35 Most of them throwing a 
Double upon my Handkerchief. 1862 Ansted Channel 1 st. 
iv. App. A. (ed. 2) 563 Copper coinage in Guernsey.. con- 
sisting of pence, half pence, farthings (called two doubles), 
and eighths of a penny (called one double). 

. II. 5. A fold ; a folded piece of stuff. ? Obs. 

_ x6oa Marston Ant. ff Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 Rowled up 
in seaven-fould doubles Of plagues. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. xiv, Mantjes..with large flowing folds and 
doubles. 1784 Darwin in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 3 Another 
leaden ring, .with some doubles of flannel placed under it. 
6 . A sharp turn in running, as of a hunted hare ; 
also, of a river; Jig. an evasive turn or shift in 
action, argument, .etc. To give (one) the double : to 
give the slip, evade by stratagem. 

1592 Shahs. Veit. Ad. 6S2 With what care he [the 
hare] cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles, a 1625 
Fletcher Woman's Prize in. iv, All their arch-villanies 
and all their dobles, Which are more than a hunted Hare 
ere_ thought on. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 96 p 14 The 
quick retreats and active doubles which Falsehood always 
practised. 1813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 79 A fellow 
who had tipped the double to’ some bailiffs. 1820 Scott 
Monast. v, At every double of the river the shadows., 
obscured the eastern bank. 

Double (drrb'l); v. Forms: see Double a. 
[ME. dtiblen, doblen , doublen , a. OF. duller , 
dobler , doubler , , =Pr., Sp. doblar, It. doppiare\— 
L. dtipldre ( less common = duplieare) to double, 
fold up, f. dupl-us double.] 

1. tram. To make double ; to make twice as 
many, as much, or as great ; to increase or enlarge 
twofold ; to multiply by two ; to put two in place 
of one, as to double a letter in spelling. 

CX290 St. Brandan 602 in S. Eng Leg. I. 236 We 
wollep ]> e o s dawes doublt al is wo. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. W. Prol. 522 Hire grete bounte doubelyth hire 
renoun, c 1425 Craft Nontbryngc (E. E. T. S.) 13 Begyn 
at the lyft side, and doubulle 2. hat wel be 4. 1522 More 
De quat. Noviss. Wks. 78/2 He had leucr double his own 
payn. x6ti Bible Rev. xviii. 6 Double vnto her double 
according to her workes. 1696 Whiston The. Earth id 
(1722) 247 Mankind do double themselves in about 360 or 
370 years. X724 De Foe Mem'. Cavalier (1840) 103, I 
doubled my pace. 1823 J- Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 4 
If cither its weight or its velocity be doubled, itsmomentum 
will be likewise doubled. 1871 Roby Lai. Gram . 1. v. 22 
To denote the length of a vowel .. (1) They doubled the 
vowel. 1875 . Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 136 Ignorance 
doubled by conceit of knowledge. 

. b, absol. (In quot., to double the stakes.) 

1669 Dryden Tyrannic Love in. i. Wks. 1883 III. 412 
I am resolved to double till I win. 

e. To amount to twice as much as. 

X605 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 262 Thy fifty yet doth double 
fiue and twenty. x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxix, The 
adverse fleet, Still doubling ours.^ 1806 Naval Citron . XV. 
328 A number doubling that which she was calculated to 
carry. 1864 Tennyson Ay lined s E. 81 When his date 
Doubled her own. 

d. Mils. To add the same note in a higher or 
lower octave to (a' note of melody or harmony). 

1731 Keller TJiarmu-Bass in Holder Harmony 192 On., 
any.. Sharp or Flat Note’ out of the Key, you double the 
8th. 1877 Stainer Harmony vii. § 92 The minor seventh 
should not be doubled. 1880 P. .David in Grove Did. Mits. 
I. 458 [The double-bass] often doubles in the lower octave 
the bass of the harmony. 

e, To double a part : to act as the double of or 
substitute for (another player) ; to play two parts 
in the same piece ; also Jig. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray. Earn. I. 33 When she 
attempted to double the part of her mother, she.. failed in 
playing the great or the agreeable lady. x8ot Paris as it 
was II. xli. 60 Laforet who (as the French express it\ 
doubles Lainez, that is, performs' the same characters in 
his absence. 187$ Lowell Spenser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 
319 Spenser made all his characters double their parts. 
1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/3 Miss Rosa Green ‘ doubled the parts ’ 
of Martha and Siebel. 

• 2. intr. (for rejll) To become twice as much or 
many as before ; to increase twofold. 

CX320 Cast. Love 1199 J>i joye doublede an hondrut 
folde. 1592 Shaks. Veil. ^ Ad. 521 Say, for non-pay- 
ment that the debt should double. 1884-90 Burnet Th. 
Earth (J.) ’Tis observed in particular nations, that within 
the space of three hundred years.. the number of men 
double. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xix. 145 The cir- 
culation doubled, trebled, quadrupled. 

• b. Of flowers : To become double (see Double 
a. j d). 

1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 542 When the stamens become 


transformed into petals {by the so-called * doubling ’ of the 
flower). x888 G. Hen'slow Florat Struct. 299 The starved 
state of the plants causes doubling. 

t,3. bans. To repeat or reiterate; to redouble; 
to make a copy or duplicate of (-5V.) Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 84 Crist techij?- -to have 
oure wordis {ms, She, ^he, and nai. nay. .pere he ’doublih 
his. wordis, as if he wolde seie, — Jif je seie she in 3 oure 
soule, seie 3he wih^oure mou)?. 1565 Jfavel Repl. Harding 
(i6xx) 334 Thus he saitb, and doubleth, and repeateth the 
same, c 1645 Howell Lett, (1650) I. 28 Pulling out the 
fatal steel, be doubled his thrust. * a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. 
(1775) L 174 (Jam.) Some of the advertisement I have caused 
double. 17x8 Wodrcnu Carr. (1843) 406 I’ll cause 

double over what account I have insert.. and send up to 
you. 1805 Scott Last Mittslr. 1. xxvii, Cliffs, doubling, on 
their echoes borne, The terrors of the robber’s horn. 

fb. x;//r..or also/. To speak with repetition of 
sounds. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. hi. 34 And doublynge togidre [con- 
geminantes ] al. the people wept upon liym. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 94 This knaues tongue begins to double. 
1621 [see Doubling p/l. a. x]. 

4. Mil. a. traits. To increase (ranks or files) to 
twice their length by marching other ranks or files 
up into them. (The latter may also be the object.) 
b. intr. Of ranks or files : To march up into the 
other ranks or files so as to double them. 

1598. Barret Theor. IVarres in. i. 37 What meaneyou by 
doubling your ranke and file 7 1635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. 
xii. (1643) 45 In the doubling of Ranks, the even Ranks are 
to double into the odde. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 55 
They are held to double when the Rear is doubled into the 
Front. zqq6 Instr. Reg. Cavalry (18 r 3) 46 No doubling 
up, increasing, or diminishing the front of the column, 
must be made after entering on a straight alignement. 
1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 26 The left files double 
behind the right files. 

c. trails, (col log.) To couple or associate with 
(in the same quarters). Often double up. 

1837 Major Richardson Brit. Legion i. (ed. 2) 23 Another 
Captain of my regiment is doubled up with me. 1885 
W. Westall Larry Lohengrin iii. (Farmer), He.. promised 
the steward a handsome tip if nobody were doubled up 
with him, i. e. if no other person were put into the same 
cabin. x886 Morley Stud. Lit. (1889) xo8 The scientific 
lawyer is doubled with the Indian bureaucrat. 

d. intr. To unite in couples. ? Obs. 

16x4 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 27 Some double in their 
companies, some treble, some troupe, none goe single. 

5. Mil. intr . To march in double time, go ‘at 
the double \ 

1890 R. Kipling Willie Winkie 19 SoE Company . .doubled 
for the dear life. 

b. To double one’s effort or speed, (colloql) 

1887 Vise, Bury & G. L. Hillier Cycling 104 He doubled 
to his work, .and left the Cantab. 

6. trails, a. To add a second layer of material 
to (a garment) ; to line. Obs. exc. Her . : see 
Doubling vbl. sb. 2. 

X4*. Ld. High Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 203 (Jam. Supp.) 
A Iang; gowne to the Duk..viij elne of blak dammysk to 
dowbil it with. X555 Eden Decades 266 A thicke vesture. . 
well dowbeled. x6ro Guilli.m Heraldry r. iv. (z6z 1) 14 No 
man under the degree of a Baron.. may have his mantle 
doubled with Ermyne. 1766 Porny Elan. Her. vi. (1787) 
226 The doubling of Mantlings with Furs. 

b. To line or cover (a ship) with an additional 
layer of planking. 

1703 T. N. City ff C. Purchaser 203 A useful Nail in 
doubling of small Ships. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. 
II. 190 Doubling generally consists of the application of 2 
or 2$ inches oak plank near the bow, diminishing towards 
the stern. X840 Evid. Hull Docks Com. 222 She was 
obliged to be doubled; to have timber put outside her in 
order to make her more stationary in the water. 

7. Silk ManuJ , !, Colton-spinning, etc. To lay 
two or more filaments (of silk), or slivers (of cotton, 
wool, or flax), together, and compress them into one. 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manitf. 204 In the operation of 
doubling, these bobbins are placed in front of the winding 
machine. _ 1835 Ure Philos. Manitf. 123 In fine spinning, 
the doubling of the_ fibres is sometimes 70,000 fold — for the 
purpose of producing perfect uniformity in the finished 
yam. 1875 Lire's Diet. Arts III. 794 The raw singles are 
first twisted in ^one direction, next doubled, and then 
twisted together in the opposite direction. 

‘ 8 . To bend (a piece of cloth, paper, etc.) over, 
so as to bring the two parts into contact parallel ; 
to fold ; to bend (the body, etc-) so as to bring 
distant parts into proximity ; to close, clench (the 
hand or fist). Often with up. 

■ (In quot. 1589, to close (the ears'.) ■ * i 

• r 1430 Two Cookery Bks. 39 Take a pese of fayre Canne- 
uas, and doble it. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiii. 
(Arb.) 282 To solace your eares with pretje conceits after 
a sort of long scholasticall preceptes which may happen 
haue doubled them. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 9 They double 
all the Stuff, - that is, they crease it just through the middle 
..placing the two edges, or selvages just upon one another. 
2694 Dryden Love Triumph, in. i, The page is doubled 
down. X778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Aug., He doubled 
his fist at me. X874 Blackie Self-Cult. 42 Bending his 
back, and doubling his chest. 1885 Bible (R. V.) Earod. 
xxvi. 9 Thou .’.shalt double over the sixth curtain in the 
forefront of the tent. X893 A. H. S. Landor Hairy Ainu 54 
Crouched as she was, doubled up, with her head on her knees. 

b. To double up (a person) : to make to bend 
or stoop, as by a -blow; hence Jig. to finish up, 
cause to * collapse*, (slang or collogl) 

18x4 'Sporting Mag. XLIV. 278 Planting a blow on the 


side' of Perrot, which doubled him up. 1883 J, Parker 
Tyne Ch. 'xo8 Never saw a man so doubled. up [in argu- 
ment], X89X E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xxi. 275 
This master of science [pugilism], who doubled up an 
opponent as if he were plucking a flower. 

C. intr. (for rejll) To become folded together 
or bent over; to fold, bend. 

■ 71650 Don Beliianis 164 With such terrible incounters 
that the knight . . doubled backward upon his horse. 1875 
Darwin Insediv. Plants vii. 163 After 10 hrs. 15 m, , . the 
blade quite doubled up. Mod. His knees doubled up under 
him. The leaf has been folded, and tends to double over. 

d. Billiards. - (a.) intr. Of a ball. To rebound. 
(b.) traits. To cause (a ball) to rebound; cf. 
Doublet 7 . 

1885 Billiards simplified (1889) 50 If you . .hit the red 
nearly full, so that.it doubles down the table [etc.] Mod. 
You can double the ball into the middle pocket. 

9. Plant. (< traits . ) To sail or pass round or to the 
other side of (a cape or point), so that the ship’s 
course is, as it were, doubled or bent upon itself. 

. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII. xx b, If you wil bring your 
shippe into the bay of Hardines, you must double y 3 poynt 
of Gentilnes. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 
1. x. 12 b, Having doubled the cape, we passed along., 
1665 Phil. Trans. I. 42 To go into the'East Indies without 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) I. v. 295 The invaders doubled the Land’s End 
and ravaged Cornwall. 

. b. intr. Tb get round. To double upon (in naval 
warfare) : to get round to the other side of (an 
enemy’s fleet), so as to inclose it between two fires. 

• 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) A a ij b. The lee-line 
..cannot so easily double upon the van.. of the enemy. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 91 Nelson’s feat of * doubling 
or stationing his ships one on the outer bow and another on 
the outer quarter of each of the enemy’s. 1867 Smyth 
Sailed s Word-bk., Doubling ufon .. a hostile fleet .. as 
Nelson did at the Nile. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's 
Mag. XVI. 751/2 I doubled nimbly round a couple of 
comers, and paused again. 

10 . intr. To turn sharply and suddenly in run- 
ning, as a hunted hare; to turn back on one’s 
course ; to pursue a winding or tortuous course. 

1596 Drayton Legends ii. 382 To the Covert doth him- 
selfe betake Doubling, and creepes from Brake againe to 
Brake. 1690 Dryden Amphitryon iv. Wks. 1884 VIII. 75 
See how he doubles, like a hunted hare. 17*4 De Foe 
Mein. Cavalier (1840) 95 He found the river fetchinga long 
reach, double short upon itself. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, I. 
iv. 87 The negociation doubled through all the bland wind- 
ings of concession and conciliation. 1864 D. G. Mitchell 
Se v. Stor. 306 They suddenly turned to double upon their 
walk again. 

b. trails. To avoid or escape by doubling; to 
elude, give the slip to. 

• x8xz J. H. Vaux Flash Did. s.v., To double a person 
. .signifies either to run away from him openly, and elade 
his attempts to overtake you, or to give him the s|ip.. 
unperceived. 1842 Manning Serin. (1848) I. ii. 25 Skill in 
doubling all the changes of life, and in meeting its emer- 
gencies. 

11. Jig. (intrl) To make evasive turns or shifts ; 
to use duplicity, act deceitfully. ? Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 525 '2 , 1 double, I varye in tellyng of my tale. 
..Nay, and you double ones, I have done with you. 1578 
Kunnis Hyveful Hunnye Gen. xii. 25 Why hast thou 
dealt thus craftely And doubled so with mee? 1624 Trag . 
Nero in. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 1 . 54 Why with /alse Auguries 
have we bin deceiv’d ? What, can Celestiall Godheads 
double too? 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. (1650) 35 Who have 
been..attent not to double with their God. x8zo Scott 
Ivanhoexxxv , If thy tongue doubles with me, I will have 
it torn from thy misbelieving jaws. 

Double-acting, ppl- a. Acting in two ways 
or directions, by two methods, etc. : spec, of a 
steam-engine, worked by application of steam 
power on both sides of the piston, (Cf. double 
action s.v. Double a. 6 .) 

2842 Peiiny Cycl. '. XXII. 475 The upward stroke of the 
piston was now produced by admitting the steam below 
it . . thus the engine became double-acting. XS50 Chubb 
Locks 4- Keys 28 Chubb’s detector being combined with the 
six double-acting tumblers, added very greatly to the 
security of the lock. 1874 Knight Did. Mcch ., Double- 
acting Pump, one which throws water at each stroke. 
1892 Lounsuury Stud, Chaucer I. ii. 155 The assumed 
relationship, .had begun to perform its double-acting part. 

Double-bank, v. [Back-formation from next.] 
trails, a. P r aut. To provide with two rowers on 
one bench for each pair of opposite oars, or witli* 
two rowers for each oar. b. traits/. To work or 
pull with two sets of men, horses, etc. (e.g. a rope 
with men on both sides, a dray with a double 
team of horses) ; also absol. 

>832 Marry at N. Forster xii, They double-banked their 
oars. 1859 Cornwallis New Worldl. m They started next 
day. - and, by good luck.. met with some c<mp s on the roaa 
with fresh cattle, and so double banked all the way up. 

Double-banked (-brerjkt), a. Plant, [para- 
synth. f. double bank + -ED.] Having pairs of 
opposite oars pulled by rowers on the same bench ; 
or, haring two rowers at each oar. (Said of the oars, 
or of the boat ; also adverbially.) b. Double- 
banked frigate : a frigate carrying guns on two 
decks ; also called a Double-hanker. 

1607 Dam pier Voy. I. **- 4*9 They J row double-banked; 
that is, two Men sitting on one Bench, but one rowing on 
one side, the other on .the other side of the Boat. 1769 
Falconer Did. Marine (1780) s.v., I he oars are also said 
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DOUBLE-BARRELLED. 

to be double-banked when two men row upon every single 
one. 1842 P. Parley's Ann. III. 300 A large double-banked 
frigate. 1867 Smyth Sailors ]Vord-bk. s.v. Double-banked \ 
60-gun frigates which carry guns along the gangway.. are 
usually styled double-bankers. 

Doxrble-ba*rreUed, -eled (-bre-reld), a. 

1 . Of a fire-arm : Having two barrels. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 34 r 5 His double : barreIled 
Pistols. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 95, I discharged 
the double-barrelled gun to the right and left. 

2 . Jig. Serving a double purpose ; having a 
double reference ; double, twofold. 

1837 Dickens .Pickw. xxvii, This was a double-barrelled 
compliment. 1841 Thackeray Pun. Napoleon n, 1 he above 
account . . has a double-barrelled morality. 1889 t/mz'. 
Rev. Nov. 345 Every one they know has a double-barrelled 
name and a great-grandfather of renown. 

So Double-barrel <z. = prec. ; sb. } a double-bar- 
relled gun ; Double-barrel v. noncc-ivd., to make 
* double-barrelled \ 

1811 Byron Hints Hor. 556 Double-barrels. -miss their 
mark. 1829 Fonblakque Rug. under 7 A dm in is t. (1837) J; 
3x3 A double-barrel gun. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobtx ii. 
He double-barrelled his name, and, instead of T. Sniffle 
..came out.. as Rev. T. D'Arcy Sniffle. 

Double-bass (dzrb’l|D?is). [f. Double a. 4 b 
•f Bass, after the Italian name CoNTiUBASSO.] A 
musical instrument, the largest, and deepest -toned 
of the violin class, having three or four strings, 
usually tuned a fourth apart. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Violone, A double bass 
almost twice as big as the common bass violin. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Journ. France I. 176 Girls handling the double 
bass. 1856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' instrument. 40 To 
double-basses belong.. the lowest sounds of the harmony. 

attrib. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xvii, * Harm them not ! * 
exclaimed Kettledrummle, in his very best double-bass 
tones. 1880 P. David in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 458 Bottesini 
and. .other celebrated double-bass players. 

Double-benched (-benjt), a. Having two 
benches; spec. (Naul.) - Double-banked. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 17 A double-benched 
cart. x 83 i Ogilvie, Double-banked , double-benched . 

Double -bitt, v. Naut . [see Bitt.] traits. 
To pass (a cable) twice round the bitts, or round 
two pairs of bitts instead of one. 

1833 Cart. Marryat P. Simple xv, ‘Which cable was 
ranged last night— the best bower?’ ‘Yes, sir. 1 ‘Jump 
down, then, and see it double-bitted and stoppered at thirty 
fathoms.’ 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 104 In ships of 
war there are usually two pairs of cable-bitts, and when they 
are both used at once the cable is said to be double-bitted. 

Double-Bitted, a. [see Bit jA 1 ] Having 
two bits (in various senses). 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf \ , A double-bitted military bridle. 
1834 Bril. Hush. I. 345 Grubbing the roots of shrubs.. is 
usually performed with the. .double-bitted mattock. 1874 
Knight Diet. Merit., Double-bitted Axe. .has two opposite 
bits or blades. It is an ancient form of battle-axe. 

Double-breasted, a. Of a coat, etc. : Having 
the two sides of the breast made alike, with 
buttons and button-holes, so as to button on either 
side. Also, having a double thickness of material 
on the breast, as an under-vest. 

1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3693/4 A light Cloth Coat double 
breasted. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 149 A loose 
great coat,. or double-breasted surtout. 1874 Boutell A mis 
,5- Arm. iii. 54 That arrangement in a modern waistcoat 
which is entitled ‘ double-breasted ’. 

Doubled (dz7*b’ld),///. a. [f. Double vi] 

1 . Made double, increased twofold, repeated, 
etc. ; see the verb. 

C1430 Art of Nombryng {H. E. T. S.l 16 Fynde a-nojjer 
digit vnderthe next figure bifore the doublede. 1571 Digges 
Pantom. 1. xi. D iij, loyning to that doubled distance the 
heigth of your eye, ye haue the whole altitude. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, lv. 70 Hollow Rocks that . . doubled 
Images of Voice rebound. 2820 Southey Kehama xi. xiy, 
Their doubled speed the affrighted Dragons try. 

b. Of land : see double land s.v. Double a. 6. 

. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I.256 The Land in the Country 
is high and doubled. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. App. 26 The 
Land is white with small Hills, and in some places doubled, 
’ 2 . Folded, bent: see Double v. 8. 

165S Jer. Taylor Guide Dcvot. (1719) 149 Doubled knees, 
and Groans and Cries. x86o Macmichael Pilgr. Ps. 324 
A small doubled piece of cloth. 1864 Mrs. Gatty Parables 
fr. Nat. Ser. tv. 14 Poor Hans’ doubled-up figure. 

Dou’Me-dealer. [f. next, or f. Double adv. 

3. ] One who acts with duplicity. 

1547-64 Bauldjvin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) yni. t, God .. ab. 
horreth. .hypocrites, and double dealers. 1709 Sacheverell 
Serin. 5 Nov. 22 Thus execrable is the Traytor, and Double- 
Dealer. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 278 A Janus- 
faced double-dealer. 

Dou’ble-dealiug, double dealing, vbl. sb. 
[see Double a. *5.] Action marked by duplicity; 
the profession of one thing and practice of another. 

a 1529 Skelton Dcthe Erie Northumb. 174 ’Let double 
dejyng in the haue no place. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi’s Eromena 133 Some . . feared there was some dis- 
sembling or double dealing in this businesse. 1748 Anson’s 
Voy. hi. x. 403 The malice and double-dealing of the 
Chinese. 1830 D’Israeli Cltas. /, III. iv. 45 Saville ..’by 
his double-dealing with the King and the Scots, : proved 
himself a political traitor. 

Dou’ble-dealmg, ppl a. [f. prec., or f. 
Double adv. 3^] Using duplicity. / 

: 1587 Golding De Momay xiv. 223 To be beguiled by a 


dubbledealing Spy. 183s Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 53 
Lowminded, doubledealing, self-seeking politicians.- 

Double-decker, colloq. [parasynth. f. double 
deck + -Eit !.] A double-decked ship, etc. a. 1 A 
ship with two decks above the water-line \ b. 
U.S. 1 A street-car having a second floor and seats 
on top ; a freight- or cattle-car with two floors \ 
{Cent. Diet.) 

Double-dye, v. [f. Double adv. + Dye vi] 
irons. To dye twice ; Jig. to imbue or stain deeply. 

1602 Hmv to Cltuse good Wife iv. iii. in Hazl. Doasley 
IX. 77 Did he not..double-dyc your coral lips with blood? 
1879 G. Meredith Egoist'xxxv, He is a sort of man to 
double-dye himself in guilt by way of vengeance. 

Hence Double-dyed ppl. a., dyed twice ; Jig. 
deeply imbued or stained(with guilt, etc.) ; Dotible- 
dyeing’ sb. } a method of dyeing mixed woollen and 
cotton fabrics by which the two are dyed separately. 

1667 Poole Dial. letw. Protest. Papist (1735) 148 You 
are double-dv’d Idolaters. 1678 Marvell Growth Popery 
15 Sonic double-dyed Son of our Church, some Protestant 
in grain. 1870 Miss Bridgman R . Lynne II. xiL 256 A 
double-dyed scoundrel. 


Double-edged, a. [f. double edge + -ed, or 
Double adv.] Having two (cutting) edges ; Jig. 
cutting or acting both ways. 

1552 Huloet, Double edged, anceps. X687 Dryden Hind 
<}• Fanth. in. 192 Your Delphic sword. .Is double-edged and 
cuts on either side. X745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson’s Voy. 
289 Pikes .. beaded with a double-edged Iron. 2791 Bos- 
well Johnson I. 454 (Jod.) Strong, pointed, double-edged 
wit. x866 J. Martjneau Ess. 1 . 196 The charge, .is double- 
edged, and cuts both ways. 

Double-e’nder. 

1 . Anything having two ends alike ; spec, a kind 
of gun-boat rounded fore and aft. U. S. 

1865 Star 3 Feb., The double-ender Sassacus .. caught 
one of the shells, .which carried away the skylight of the 
cabin. 2871 Proctor Light Sc. 219 The United Stales 
double-ender 4 Water ce \ 18.. Artier. Antiquarian IX. 

370 (Cent.) It may be styled a double-ender spear, for each 
extremity of it is pointed in an identical manner. 

2 . A cross-cut sawing-machine, with two adjust- 
able circular saws, for sawing both ends of 
timber. 

II Double entendre (d? 7 bl antandr). [rare 
obs. F. = the usual double entente , double under- 
standing, ambiguity; (an example, of 16SS, is given 
by Littre in Suppl.) Cf. also double cntcudemcnt 
in Double a. 2 quot. 1548.] A double meaning; 
a word or phrase having a double sense, esp. as 
used to convey an indelicate meaning. 

1673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode in. ». 36 Foible, Chagrin, 
Grimace, Embarrasse, Double entendre, Equivoque. 2678 
Duchess Cleveland in Miss Berry Eng. <5- France (1834) I. 
i. 92 The ambassador showed a letter, which he pretended 
one part of it was a double entendre. 2694 Dryden Love 
Triumph. Prol., No double entendres, which you sparks 
allow, To make the ladies look — they know not how. 2709 
Brit. Apollo II. No. 11. 3/2 A double Entendre By th* word 
is express’d. 2841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 159 The 
jokes and the double entendres that were flying about. 

Double-face, a.'’ (Properly two words, dou- 
ble face) ‘ Duplicity ; the acting of different parts 
in the same concern’ Webster 1828. b. ( dou'ble-face ), 
A donble-faced person, a hypocrite. 

x^gz Boy’s Own Paper Nov. 55/3 Then you believe that 
uncle is a double-face. 

Double-faced (-fcU), a. 

1 . Having two faces or aspects. 

2589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 29 Chance is like Ianus, 
double faced, a 27x2 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 3721 
IV. 340 Double-fac’d Death. . 2856 .Froude Hist. Eng.. 11 . 
36 Double-faced as these inventions are — 'Wearing one 
meaning in. the apologies of theologians, and quite another 
to the multitude. 

b. Of a fabric : Finished on both sides, so that 


either may be used as the right side. 

2 .Jig. ‘Facing two ways’; professing different 
things to different people ; insincere. 

2575-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 64 Deep dissemblers, 
douule-hearted, double-tongued, double-faced. 1577 Test. 22 
Patriarchs (1604) 134 Double-fac’d men God abhorreth. 
1825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1850 I. 63 Those whom 
he knew to be slippery and double-faced. 

Hence Double-fa'cedness, the. quality of being 
double-faced ; duplicity, insincerity. 

2867 Sala Fr. Waterloo to Periin. II. 116 An element in 
Spanish statecraft .. known as doblcz, or doublefacedness. 
2887 Colvin Keats 79 Of double-facedness or insincerity .. 
Hunt was incapable. 

t Dou’blefold, a. Obs. [loosely after manifold 
etc.] Twofold, double.’ 

a 2300 Cursor M. 6758 (Cott.) He sal again yeild duble 
fald. 2382 Wyclif Ps. 2nd Prol., Clad with the doublefold 
cloth of confusion. 2577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 
The blessings are double fold to the diligent and obedient 
hearer. 2826 Sporting Mag. XIX. 70 Increased in a double- 
fold degree. 

Dou*ble-ganger (-grerpi). [ad. Ger. doppel - 
ganger or Du. dubbelganger double-goer.] 

1 . The apparition of a living person ; a double, 
a. wraith. 


2830 Scott DemonoL 178 note , He . . may probably find it 
to be his own fetch or wraith or double-ganger. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. xix. Either you are Hereward, or you are 
his double-ganger. . ■ . ‘ - 


2 . A rendering of amphisbiena , the double* 
headed snake, nonce-use. 

1831 Whittier Double-headed Snake 60 Urchins.. search- 
ing . . for sheep or kine The terrible double-ganger heard. 

Doirble-ha:nded, a. 

1 . Adapted to be lilted or held with both hands; 
two-handled. 

cx6xx Chatman Iliad 1. 566 In his lov'd mother’s hand He 
put the double-handed cup. 2834 Medwin Angler in Wales 
I. 172 Do you use a single or double-handed rod ? 

2 . Having two hands ; Jig. capable of a double 
use, application, or action. 

2665 Glanvill Sce/sis Sci. (J.), All things being double- 
handed, and having the appearances both of truth and 
falsehood. 

Hence Double-hamdedness, the quality of being 
double-handed ; duplicity of action. 

2883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius x, That sort of 
doubTe-h and ed ness that the Duke hated. 

t Dotrble-liead. Obs. a. The double-headed 
snake, b. Donbl e-head ed shot. 

X607T0PSELL Serpents (1658) 700 The Grecians call this 
Serpent Amphisbaina..I have called it Double-head. 163S 
Swan Spec. M. (1670) 440 The Amphisbena, or Double-head. 
2678 Lond. Gaz. No. 2361/2 He.. loaded his Guns with 
double head and round Partridge. 

DoTrble-h.ea:ded, a. Having a double head 
or two heads, two-headed {lit. an d fig,). 

Double-headed shot : a shot consisting of two balls joined 
together. Double-headed serpent or sttakeS a snake-like 
lizard of N. America, having the head and tail nearly alike; 
hence formerly supposed to have two heads; ».Avphis- 
ha:na 2. 

3542-3 Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VIII , c. 6 Pinnes.'.such as shalbe 
double headed. 1646 Sir 7 ’. Browne Pseud. Ep.wi.xR. 
363 His favours are dcceitfull and double headed, hedoeth 
apparent good, forreall. .cvill after it. 3663 Gcrbier Counsel 
E viij b, A double-headed-Aiglc. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War 
17 ^Double-headed Shot . .are two Bullets fastned together, by 
a little piece oflron, about half an inch long. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton Nnu Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxiii. 10 This double-headed 
Government. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 222 The 
Amphisbmna, or the Double Headed Serpent. 1804 Naval 
Citron. XII. 63, 13 rounds of double-headed shot. 1865 
Kingsley Hcrew. xvii, His great double-headed axe. 

Double-liea’der. 17 . S. a. A kind of firework, 
b. A railway train having two engines. 

2869 Aldrich Story of Bad Boy git The smaller sort , of 
fireworks, such as pin-wheels, serpents, double-headers. 1881 
Chicago Times 12 Mar., The., express from Chicago started 
out with a double-header. 

Dou'ble-lieartecl, a. [see Double a. 5.] 
Having a ‘ double heart ’ ; deceitful, dissembling. 

1552 Latimer Serm. <5- Rem. (1845) 151 Double-hearted, 
speaking one thing with their tongues, and thinking another 
thing in their hearts. 2617 Hieron Wks. II. 260 Guilefull 
and double-hearted hypocrites. 2849 Hare Par. Serm. II. . 
227 In this doublefaced, doublehearted world. 

Hence Double-hea’rtedness. 

2572 Golding Calvin on Ps. x»i. 3 This dubblehartednesse 
. . maketh men dubbletunged. 2888 Heron Ch. Snbapostolic 
Age 1, i. 21 Doubleheartedness, guile, arrogance. 

JDou*blejee, -key, -see, dubbletie, adapta- 
tions or corruptions of Du. dttbbellje , a coin worth 
10 cents, or about 2 d. English. 

2707 Funnell Voy. (1729) 201 A Doublekey, which is a 
piece of money that goes for two-pence. 2731 Medley 
Kolbeds Cape G. Hope I. 268 A Dubbletie .. a twopenny 
piece of Dutch money. 2756 Mrs. Calderwood Jnu. 
(1884) 59 Two stiver pieces called doublesees. 2889 Blackw. 
Mag. Aug. 183 We had to put a doublejee or so into the 
wooden shoe. 

t Doirble-leaf, sb. and a. Obs. 

A. sb. The plant tway blade ( Lister a ovaia ), 
an orchid with two large opposite ovate leaves. 

2578 Lyte Dododts it. Ivii. 224 The Twayblade or 
Doubleleaf. 2605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 65 The salts [of] 
double leafe and of cardus benedictus. .are diaphoricall. 

B. adj. Having two leaves, double-leaved. 

2592 Lyly Midas 1. ii, The lips are .. made for a double- 
leafe dore for the mouth. 


Dotuble-lo’ck, V. trans. To lock by two turns 
of the key, as in some forms of lock. 

259* Shaks. Ven. Ad. 448 Bid Suspicion double-lock 
the door. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8xi| III. 39 How 
came I to_ double-lock myself in ? 2840 Dickens Bam. 
Rtidgc II. ix. 77 John had double-locked the door. 

Double meaning, sb. Double or ambiguous 
signification ; the use of an ambiguous, word or 
phrase, esp. to convey an indelicate meaning ; = 
Double entendre. So Doirble-ineaniaig 
having a double meaning, ambiguous. _ Double- 
meaner iionce-wd. 3 one who deals in double 
meanings. 

2552 T. Wilson Logtke (2580) 8 The wilyusyng ofworaes, 
that in sense have double meanyng. 2592 Sylvester JJu 
. Bartas 1. vi. 824 Th’ Embassader Of Pyrrhus (whom the 
Delphian Oracler Deluded by his double-meanmg Measures). 
2602 Shaks. All's Well iv. iii. 114 Has deceiu d mee, like a 
double-meaning Prophesier. 2722 Steele Spect. IMo. 504 
!■ 2 These are ever harping upon things they ought not to 
allude to, and deal mightily in double meanings .. lor your 
double-meaners are dispersed, - thro’ all parts of town or City. 
2840 Hood Miss Kilmansegg, Her Honeymoon xni, A 
double meaning shows double sense. 2853 Grote Greece 
ii. lxxxiii. XI. 36 By delicate wit and double-meaning 
phrases to express an offensive sentiment. , , , 

Dou*ble-mi:nded, a. Having two minds ; 
undecided or wavering in mind ; i* also, formerly, 
Having two meanings; an overt and a concealed. 
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DOUBLE-TONGUED. 


1552 Huloet, Dowble raynded, or of many wyttes, nllri- 
j>lcx. i6xx Bible i. 8 A double minded man is vnstable 
m all his wayes. 1727 H. Herbert tr, Plenty's Eccl. Hist. 
1. 1 61 Thou shalt not be either double-tongued or double- 
minded. 3834 J. H. Newman Far. Serm. (1837) I. iii. 42 
It is the double-minded who find difficulties. 

Hence Double -mi*ndedness, the state of being 
double-minded (in either sense). 

1608 W. Sclater Malachy (1650) 29 Lameness Is hypo- 
crisie, double-mindedness- 1646 H. Lawrence Comm . An- 
gells 123 Insincerity and double-mindednesse. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 71 The Amphibology, the double- 
mindednesse of the word ' dux \ 1881 Gladstone Sp. at 

Leeds 7 Oct., Feeble double-mindedness that does not see 
its own intention. 

Doubleness (cfo'b’lnes). [f. Double a. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality or state of being dotible or two- 
fold. (Iji quot, 1533, A double layer or fold.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvi. (1495) 939 The 
more he passyth fro doublynesse and nygheth to symply- 
nesse. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Lx. 23 The stroke passyd 
through the doublenes of his cloke. 1665-76 Ray Flora 
190 The Double Popy differeth only from the single field 
Popy in the doubleness of the flowers. 1855 Bain Senses fy 
Int. it. ii. § 10 If we had.. two distinct olfactory nerves, we 
should, .have a feeling of doubleness or. repetition of smells. 
+ b. Double or doubtful meaning, ambiguity. 
1494 Fabyan Chron . vil. ccxxiii. 248 He wagged his hede, 
as he that conceyued some doublenesse in this reporte. 1551 
T. Wilson Logike (1580) 8 That the doublenesse of no one 
woorde deceive the hearer. [1694 R. Burthogge Reason 
37 Words .. often have a doubleness of meaning, and then 
are called Ambiguous). 

c. Doubleness of mind — double-mindedness. 
a 1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 10 Doublenesse of mind 
. .when a man is distracted between God and some other 
object. 1863 King lake Crimea I. 348 That doubleness of 
mind which made him always prone to do acts clashing one 
with another. 

2 . The character of being * double ’ in action or 
conduct ; duplicity, deceitfulness, treachery. 

0x374 Chaucer Anel. fy Arc. 159 He coude hir dowbil- 
nesse espie. 1423 Jas. I Kiugis Q. cxxxvi, Fy on thaire 
doubilnesse 1 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV (an. 7) 199 b, 
The erle began to complain, .of the ingratitude and double- 
nes of kyng Edward. x6xo Holland Camden s Brit. 1. 602 
Dissimulation and doublenesse of heart. 1792 Mad. D’Ar- 
blay Diary May, Unsuspicious . . where he has met no 
doubleness. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota m. xxvit, What he 
called perplexity seemed to her sophistry and doubleness. 

Dou*ble-qui:ck, {sb., adv.). a. adj. Mil. 
Applied to the quickest step next to the run; = 
Double a. 4 c. Hence gen. V ery rapid or hurried, 

b. sb. Double-quick pace or time; = Double^. 
3 i ; also gen. At the double-quick : very quickly 
or hastily. C. adv. In double-quick time. 

In the U.S- army, according to the Century Diet., Double- 
quick time consisted of 165 steps of 33 inches (=4532 ft.) to 
the minute, which is identical with the ‘ double time ' at 
present (1896) in force in the British Army. According to 
Funk & Wagnall the term has been superseded by ‘ double 
time ' : see Double a 4 c. 

x8zz G. W. Manby Voy. Greenland (1823) 59, 1 singled out 
one [seal] that was marching away in double quick time. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 41 It was necessary to 
move on at doubiq-quick. i860 Reade Cloister fy H. III. 229 
He took a candle and lighted it, and turned it down., till it 
burned his fingers ; when he dropped it double-quick. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Sept. 553/1 His men were proceeding at 
the double-quick. 

Hence Double -qui*ck v., intr. and trails to 
march, or cause to march, at double-quick. ( U.S.) 

1863 Life in South II. 294 How they marched .. and 
marched again ; and 1 double quicked \ they called it ; thirty 
miles a day. 1888 Century Mag. XXXV. 962 Berry double- 
quicked his men to the point, but was too late. 

Doubler 1 (divbloj). Now only dial. Forms: 
4-5 dobleife, dobeler(e, dub(b)lar, 5 dobbler, 
dowbler, Sc. dibler, 5- doubler, dubler, (9 
dial, dibbler). [a. AK. dobler, dubler , — OF. 
doblier, doublier a kind of dish, also, a liquid 
measure, napkin, towel, bag, satchel L. dupldri- 
um liquid measure, bag, purse, i.dnplus Double: 
see -ariusi.] A large plate or dish. 

13.. E . E. Allit. P. B. 1146 A bassyn, a bolle. .A dysche 
ober a dobler. c 14x0 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxix. 79 
(Gibbs MS.) He hat wyth me puttej» hys honde in to \>e 
dych or dobler. 24 .. Laws of Four Burghs :cxxv. § 3 
(Jam.) The heir sail haue. .ane dish, ane dibler, ane charger, 
ane cuippie. 1562 Wilis fy Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 198, 
ij brasse potts, iiij puder dublers. >1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 
134 A Duller or Doubler •, a Flatter ,or Dish. Vox per 
magnam Anglfce partem diffusa. _ 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Dubbler, a deep earthen dish or platter. 
Doubler^ (dtrbbi). Forms: see Double a. 
[f. Double v. + -er 1 ; cf. F. doubleur, prob. the 
immediate source of the technical sense 3 a.] 

1 . One who, or that which, makes double. . 

1552 Huloet, Dowbler, duplicator. 1557 in ToltelVs 
Misc. (Arb.) 257 The doubler of thy gaine. 1589 Futten- 
ham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 21^ One sorte of repetition, 
which we call the <f<u/Wrr v a_speedie iteration of pne word, 
but with some little intermission. 1869 Reed Ship-build, j. 
7 Plates which, .served as doublers to the main fiat keel. 

* 1 2 . A double-dealer : cf. Double v . 1 1. Ohs. 

1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices (155 6 ) *3<> Gylefull, craftie, 
foxlike, and a verie dubbler. 

3 . Technical senses, a. A person employed in 
doubling (see Double v. ?) ; also, a machine for 
doubling cotton or silk. 


2662 Act 14 Chas. II, c. 15 § 6 SHk-ivinder and Doubler. 
1 7*3 Loud. Gaz. No. 6187/4 Elizabeth Faulkner .. Silk- 
Doubler. Ibid. No. 6189/4 Katharine Jackson Worsted- 
Doubler. 1879 J . Robertson in Cassell’s 7'echn.Educ. IV. 
209/1 Carding engines, lap-machines or doublers. 

b. Electr. An apparatus : see quot. 1 7SS. 

1788 Phil. Trans. LXX VIII, 8 It is Mr. Benhet’s doubler 
that was intended ..to multiply, by repeated doubling, a 
small, and otherwise unperceivable, quantity of electricity, 
till it became sufficient to affect an electrometer, to give 
sparks, etc. 1794 Read Ibid. LXXXIV. 266 When I employ 
the doubler to investigate atmospheric electricity. x88r 
Maxwell Electr. fy Magn.\. 294 By means of the revolving 
' doubler.. Volta succeeded in ae%-eloping.. an electrification 
capable of affecting his electrometer. 

c. Calico-printing. ‘ A blanket or felt placed 
between the cloth to be printed and the printing- 
table or cylinder 1 (Knight Diet. Mech.). 

d. Distilling. A part or appendage of a still, 
for intercepting and returning the less volatile 
vapours to be re-distilled. 

4 . slang. A blow that * doubles up ’ a person. 

x8ix Mom. Herald 10 Oct. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
187 Penton was. .grounded by a doubler on the left side. 

Double-reef, v. Chiefly in pa. pple. double- 
reefed (also 8 -rift), trans. To reduce the 
spread of (a sail) by taking in two reefs. Hence 
Double-reef sb., e.g. *in double-reefs of the top- 
sails’ = with the topsails double-reefed, 

1703 Da miter Voy. III. iii. 133 It would blow, .so that we 
could scarce carry our Top-sails double rift. 1726 Shel- 
vocke Voy. round World (1757) 4 At noon we set the main- 
sail double-reefed. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xv, We were 
obliged to double-reef the topsails., and the weather looked 
very threatening. 1857 in Merc. Mar Mag. (1858) V. 8 
At daylight, in double-reefs of the top-sails. 

Double-ruff, a game at cards : see Ruff. 

Doublesee : see Doublejee. 

Double-sliot, v. trans. To load (a cannon) 
with a double quantity of shot. Also_/^. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. iii, A pair of buffers . - they are 
double-shotted. 1830 Marryat King's Own xvi, The 
enemy . . poured in . a double-shotted . . broadside. 1853 
Trench Proverbs iii. 49 [Proverbs] so rich in humour, so 
double-shotted with homely sense. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (z 862) 60 Double shot the gun. 

Doublet (dzrblet). Forms: 4-7 dublett(e, 
4-8 dublet, (5 doubelet, -led, dobbelet, do- 
bel(l)ett(e, dobelat, doplyt), 5-6 doblet, -ett(e, 
doublefcte, dow-, (6 Sc. dowblat, dwiplat), | 
6-7 doubletfc, dowblet, 4- doublet, [a. F. 
doublet (1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) something folded, 
a furred coat, etc., f. double A- dim. suffix -cl.] 

1. A close-fitting body-garment, with or without 
sleeves, worn by men from the 14th to the iSth 
centuries. (Rarely applied to a similar garment 
worn by women.) Ohs. exc. Hist. 

(The doublet had many changes of fashion, being at one 
time with, at another without^ short skirts. In its various 
sleeved and sleeveless forms, it was the prototype of the 
modern coat, jacket, and waistcoat.) 

1326 Wardr.Acc. Edw. II, 26/3 Unus doublet pro corpore 
Regis. 13 .. Gaw. fy Gr. Ant. 571 Dubbed m a dublet of 
a dere tars. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. 11, xiii. 115 They 
hadd couertly vndre theyr lytel doublettes rasers. 2548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI (an. 15) 135 That it was ynough for 
a woman, to judge the difference betwene the shurte and 
the dublet of her husbande. 1627 Drayton Agincourt , etc. 
158 Dublet, and Cloke, with Plush and Veluet Jinde. X740 
Gray Let. Poems (1775) 83 We should have taken it for a 
red sattin doublet. 1835 Ure Philos. Mann/. ! 133 George 
Fox.. travelled as a missionary .. buttoned up in a leathern 
doublet with sleeves. 

b. pbr. Doublet and hose ; esp . as the typical 
masculine attire; also, as a sort of undress, or 
dress for active pursuits, implying absence of the 
cloak worn for warmth and protection, or of the 
gown, coat, or cassock befitting age or dignity, 

1508 Shaks. Merry W. 111. 5. 46 And youthful still, in your 
doublet and hose, this raw-rumatickeday ? x6oo — A.Y. L. 

11. iv. 6 Doublet and hose ought to show it selfe coragious 
to pettycoate. 1603-4 Const, fy Canons Eccl. § 74 That in 
public they go not in their Doublet and Hose, without 
Coats or Cassocks, a 1654 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 38 One 
man can go in Doublet and Hose, when another Man can- 
not be without a Cloak. 1858 Longf. M. Standish 1. 3 
Clad in doublet and hose, and boots of Cordovan leather. 

f e. Doublet of defence (or fence ) : a body- 
armour composed of metal plates covered with 
cloth or leather ; = I 3 kig a ndine. Ohs. 

1418 E . E . Wills (1882)37 A Doubeled of defence couered 
with red LeJ> er * *4^3 Mann, fy Housclt. Exp. (1841) 158 
Ffusten . . ffor to make doblettys off fence. 1488 Will of 
Shameboume (Somerset Ho.), Doblette of fence. 1885 
Fairholt's Costume in Eng. (ed. 3) Gloss, s.v. Brigan - 
dine. 

+ d. Iron or stone doublet : a prison. Ohs. slang. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Imi . fy P. 318 We say metaphorically, 
when any is in Prison, He has a Stone Doublet on. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Iron-doublet , a Prison. <*1720 
Lett. fr. Mist’s Jrnl. (1722)- 1. 227 He that will not pay 
his Debts when a few good Words will ballancehis Accounts 
with his Creditor, deserves to wear a Stone Doublet all his 
Life-time. . .... 

2 . One of two things precisely alike or in some 
way identical : one of a pair or couple ; ' a .duplicate 
copy; pi. twins, spec. b. Philol. One of two words 
(in the same language) representing the same ulti- 


mate word but differentiated in form, zs cloak and 
clock, fashion and faction . e. Printing. A word 
or phrase setup a second time by mistake = Double 
sb . -3 b (Webster, 1S64). 

[X549 Latimer 4th Serm. Icf. Edw. VI (Arb.) 107 For as 
good preachers be worthy double honour: so vnpreaching 
prelates be worthy double dishonoure : They muste be at 
theyr doublets.] 3553 T. Wilson Rhei. (1580) 203 Doublettes, 
is when we rehearse one and the same worde twise together. 
Ah wretche, wretche, that I am. 1681 Grew Museum (J.), 
Those doublets on the side of his tail seem to add strength 
to the muscles which move the tail-fins. 1869 Contemp. 
Rev. X. z6o Doublets, i.e. double and divergent derivations 
from a common root, as, for example, raison and ration. 
2881 Skeat EtymoL Dirt. 175 Thus dole is a doublet of 
deal. _ 3885 Athen&um 9 May 594 [In] Hebrew grammar., 
there is a special dual form to express doublets. 

3 . Gaining, {pi.) a. The same number turning 
up on both the dice at a throw. 

c 1450 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 56 Nowe will I begyn 
For to caste Take heare, I dare laye, Are dublettes, in 
good faye. a 1680 Butler Rem . (1759)11. 270 He. .seldom 
fails to throw doublets. 1855 E. Smedley Occult Sc. 246 
Doublets must occasionally turn up if we are always casting 
the dice. 

+ b. An old game at tables or backgammon. 

16x1 Cotgr., Renette , a game at Tables of some resem- 
blance with our Doublets, or Queenes Game. 1628 Earle 
Microcosm. (Arb.) 71 At tables he reaches not beyond doub- 
lets. 1684 Otway Atheist v. i. Wks. 1728 II. 85 Farewel.. 
Seven and Eleven, Sink-Tray and the Doublets. 

4 . A pair or couple, spec. a. Sporting. Two 
birds killed at once with a double-barrelled gun. 

1816 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 146, I had eight 
doublets and bagged both my birds every time. 1837 Ibid. 
II. 129 Five glorious doublets. 

b. A combination of two simple lenses. 

3831 Brewster Optics xli. 342 Dr. Wollaston's microscopic 
doublet., consists of two plano-convex lenses. 1844 A. Gray 
Lett. (1893) 325, 1 can . . see the pollen-tubes with even my 
three-line doublet ! 3874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., Sir John 
Herschel’s doublet consists of a double convex Jens, .and of 
a plano-concave Jens.. It is intended for a simple microscope. 
x88o Nature XXL 41 1 The object glasses ..are doublets 
with a positive lens of quartz and a negative of Iceland 
spar. 

5 . A counterfeit jewel composed of two pieces of 
crystal or glass cemented together with a layer of 
colour between them, or of a thin slice of a gem 
cemented on a piece of glass or inferior stone. 

3449 ChurcJvw. Acc. St. George , Stamford (Nichols 1797I 
x33Agret croun .. garnished with stones clepyd dublers, 
c 3530 Pol. Rel. L. Poems (1866) 45 Doblettes of glasse 
yeue a gret euidence, Thyng countirfet wyl faile at assay. 
1649 Lovelace Poems Ded., Take my Garnet-Dublet Name. 
1758 Monthly Rez>. 348 Various methods of counterfeiting 
gems. . by coloured glass, pastes, doublets. 1887 Pall Mali 
G. 28 Sept. 5/1 ‘ Doublets * as they are called . . are topazes 
having a thin slice of diamond laid on the visible surface .. 
the composite stone being sold as a diamond, 

6. Her. 

3830 Robson Brit. Herald III. Gloss., Traverse or 
Doublet , is a bearing . . resembling the cheveron, which 
issues from two angles of one side of the escutcheon, and 
meets in a point about the middle of the other side ; but 
without touching the line of the shield with its point. 


7 . Billiards. (See quot.) 

1856 Crawley Billiards (1859) 18 The Doublet .. is pro- 
duced by striking your own or the object ball against one of 
the cushions, so as to make it rebound to an opposite pocket 
or ball. 

8 . allrib. and Comb . (sense 1). 

3513 More Rich. Ill (18S3) 47 He plucked vp hys doublet 
sleue to his elbow. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ycclxxxiv, 
A dowblette maker of London. 1675 J. Pynchon in Mather 
K. Philip's War (1862) 245, I pray you send down by the 
post my doublet coat. ' 

Hence Dou’bleted a., clad in a doublet ; Don'- 
bleting sb., ? stuff for doublets (cf. trousering). 

T575 Act Gen. Assembly in Henderson Old World 
Scotland (1893) 163 All Kinde of gowning, cutting, doublet- 
ting, or breekes of Velvet. 2858 Hawthorne Ancestral 
Footsteps (1883) 495 Doubletted and beru filed knightly 
shades of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

Double-thcrng, v. traits. To strike with the 
doubled thongof awhip. HenceDouble-tho'u^er, 
a stroke thus given {colloq.). 

1856 Whyte Melville Kate Cav. xix , Double-thonging 
the off wheeler most unmercifully. 3890 Boldrewood 
Colonial Ref. (1891) 387 With a shout, a double-thonger, 
half a dozen wild plunges., the team settled down., to 
something like racing speed. 

t Double-tongue. Ohs. ' 

1 . Duplicity or deceitfulness of speech. (Properly 
two words, double tongue : see Double a. 5.) 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 570 pe rinne of double ton ge 
suche as speken faire bifom folk and wikkedly bihynde. 
24.. [see Doubled. 5]. , , 

2 . Herb. The shrub Rttscus Hypoglossttm , ; so 
called from the leaves springing from the middle 
of the leaf-like stalks or phyllodes. 

_ 1578 Lite DcJeetts vi. xiii. 674 Doobl' tongu hath .. 

thicke -brownish leaucs-.vppon the "J 1 .*? ‘ f Mh1onri like 
in the midje of euery !«Te another fnl^ Ieafefc^onrf like 
a tonsnic. 1601 Holland Phny II. =84 ’’larff., Buangua. 
Horse- tongue, or Double-tongue. 

Double-tongue, v. : see TohCOE. 
Double-tongued (-tntjd), a. [cf. Dolble a. 
cj.i Speaking contrary or inconsistent things; 
deceitful or insincere in speech. 

138* Wyclif 3 Tint. m. 8 It byhoueth dekenes for to be 
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chast, not dowble tungid. 1483, Cath « Angl. 110/2 Dubylle- 
tonged, ambiloguus . . bilingtiis. 1533 Gau , Richt Vay 
17 Thay that ar doubel_ tungit the quhilk sals ane thing 
now. and sine ane Oder thing. 1720 Db Fob Cap/.' Singleton 
xvi.Thou art but a double-tongued Christian, I doubt. 1840 
Grote Greece 11. Ixviii. (1862) VI. 314 ‘The double-tongued 
and all-objecting Zeno.’ _ _ _ 

Doubling (dzrblig), vbl. sb. [-ing L] The 
action of the verb Double, or result. 

X. Twofold inct ease, multiplication by two, dupli- 


cation ; f repetition {obs.). ' 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E- rx. xxm. (M9S) 
Reflexion and reboundynge and dowblynge of the sonne 
bemes. • 1570 Dee Math , Pref. 20 A Mechamcall Dubblyng 
of the Cube, 1603 Knolles Hist. 'lurks (1638) 221 lo 
the doubling of his griefe. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 44 The rapid doubling of the popu- 
lation. . • 

b. Brewing and Distilling. (See quots.) 

3743 Lond. # Country Breiv. iv. 266 They.. use their next 
small Wort instead of the first Water for brewing Ale or 
more Strong Beer from fresh Malt, which they call 
Doubling. 1874 Knight Viet . Mech., Doubling. 1. The 
second distillation of low wines. 

2 . concr . The lining of a garment ; csp. in 
Heraldry. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11.79b, In Armes it is called 
Ermyne..In Mantles (as M. G. Leyghe sayeth) they are 
called doblinges. x6io Guillim Heraldry 1. iv. (1611) 12 
Doublings or linings of roabes. 1708 J. Ciiamuerlayne St. 
Gt. Brit. 1. in. iii, A Viscount's mantle hath two doublings 
and a half of plain white fur. . 1809 J. Home in Naval 
Chron . XXIV. 193 A mantling gules, the doubling argent. 

3 . Natit. a. A piece of timber fitted on to the 
bitts; fir-lining, b. The covering or lining of a 
ship with an extra layer of planking; the extra layer 
itself. C. The double-seamed border or edging of 
a sail. d. pi. That part of a mast between the 
trestletrees and the cap. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789% Coussin de bities, the 
fir-lining or doubling of the bits. 3835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 
2nd Voy. ii. 11 Such effects are very apt to follow the 
doubling of vessels. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 450/1 The 
lower part of the luff., laced, .to the doublings of the mast. 

4 . Building. (See quots.) 

1842-76 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Doubling, a term 
used in Scotland to denote eaves' boards. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Doubling .. 2. The double course of shingles 
or slates at the eave of a house. 

5 . The folding of any substance; a fold. 

1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc\ 1. xiii. 43 Giving to every 
fold his proper naturall doubling. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
141 A kind of hem or doubling of the leaf. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 9 When you double up your Iron.. to make it 
thick enough, .and. .work in the doubling into one another, 
and make it . . one ., lump. 1855 Bain Senses <5- Int. ti. ii. 
§ 11 The structure is so arranged by ramifications and doub- 
lings as to present a very extensive surface to the air. 

‘6. A sudden turn in running; Jig. an evasion, 
a shift ; deceitful or tricky action, double dealing. 

J 573 G- Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 26 Vour wurship 
mai the better conceive there hole dealing and dubling with 
me. i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 715 Pestred 
with the doublings of Lawyers. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 
1.(1677) 9 2 When Hounds hunt a Female-Hare, she will use 
more Crossing and Doubling. 1750 Johnson Ranibler 
Np. £i T 8 Mean doublings to escape the pursuit of 
Criticism. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 189 To trace all 
the turns and doublings of his course, .would be wearisome, 
7 . attrib. (various technical senses : see the vb.), 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Clous des sa bonds, 
doubling-nails, to line the gun-ports. 1774 Hull Dock Act 
25 Doubling planks that may be wrought upon the sides. 
1875 Ure's Diet. Arts. III. 793/Silk Manuf.)The motions 
are given to the doubling-machine in a very simple way. 

Dou/bling, ppU a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
doubles, in various senses. 


1 . ‘Making, or becoming, twice as much ; in- 
creasing twofold ; repeating, resounding, echoing ; 
•j* stammering (quot. 1621). 

1598 Sylvester Du Barlas 11. i. iv. Handy-crafts (1621) 
228 He makes the trampled ground . . shake with doubling 
sound. 1621 Quarles A rgalus «$• P. (1678) 23 Tears. . whose 
violence denyd Th’ intended passage of her doubling 
tongue. '• 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1677) 13 Heads 
having doubling Croches, are called^ Forked Heads. 17x1 
Pope Temp. Fame 333 Thro’ the big dome the doubling 
thunder bounds. 1787 Cavali o in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 
14 Experiments made with those doubling or multiplying 
plates.^ 1801 Young ibid. XC1I. 45 Doubling [=double« 
refracting] spars. 

2 . Folding, bending. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Longing i. With doubling 
knees and weary bones. 

3 . Turning suddenly in running ; Jig. evasive. 

1581 hlVLCAsrzR Positions pcxxvii. - (i887) 164 Deepe dis- 
sembling and dubling hypocrisie. 1635 Quarles Embl. iv. 
iv. (1718) 201 The hindmost hound oft takes the doubling 
hare. 1735 Somerville Chase 11. 17 With Steps revers’d 
She forms the doubling Maze. 1755 H. Walpole Let. to 
H. S. Conway 15 Nov., Lord Egmont was doubling, 
absurd, and obscure. 

Doubloon (dtfblw’n). Also 7 doblone, dub- 
lion, 8 doublon, doblon. [a. F. doublon, or Sp, 
doblon, augm. of dob l e Double.] A Spanish gold 
coin, originally double the value of a pistole, i.e. 
= 33 to 36 shillings English ;* now worth a Tittle 
more than £1. - - 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. II. 11. viii. 170, 
I gave him sixe Doblon es of two. 17x9 De Foe Critsoe \, 
xiii, Six doubloons of gold. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 


There are also double dubloons now current.. for 3 pound 
12 shillings. 1745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. App. 5 
Dollars 540/. Troy and Double Loons 201. 17^5 Johnson, 
Doublon. 1862 London Rev. 30 Aug. 197 A minute search 
is easily prevented by the influence of doubloons on Spanish 
officials. , 

|| Doublure (d«bln*r). [F. doublure lining, f. 
doubler to Double, line.] An ornamental lining, 
usually of leather, on the inside of a book-cover. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 6/2 With a doublure (this is the 
term applied to the elaborated inside faces of the cover) of 
crimson morocco. 1891 Bookseller *s Catal., Bound in 
Brocade of the Eighteenth Century, the cloth cover with 
the Artist's design in gold used as a doublure. 4 1895 
Zaf.iinsdorf Sit. Hist. Bookbinding 22 To Badier is assigned 
the first use of doublures 1x703). 


Doubly (dirbli), adv. [f. Double a. + -ly 2.] 

1 . In a double or twofold manner or degree; in 
two ways, or twice as much. 

C1380 Wychf Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 386 Here we synnen 
doubli. CI450 Mirour Saluacioun 1172 Two tables of the 
commandements dowbly in oure lady sawlc ware. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. //, 1, Hi. So Thy blowes, doubly redoubled, 
1789 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 14 Jan., I was now doubly 
sorry. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxv. 
250 Doubly refracting substances. 

2 . With duplicity, deceitfully. ? Obs. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Matthode hi. xxvi. (1869) 150 False 
mesures she vseth doubleliche. CX585 R. Browne Anno. 
Cartwright 2 Let him not deale doubly with vs. 1622 Gee 
Foot out of Stuxrc 77 Hee had no reason to speak doublely. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) III. xxxi. 186 They lay a 
man under a necessity to deal doubly with them 1 
Doubt (daut), sb.l Forms : 3-4 dut(e, (4 dote), 
3-6 doute, (4-6 dowt(o, doiqjt^e, dought(e, 
dowgh.t’), 4-7 dout, 5- doubt, (5-6 doubte, 6 
dubte, dowbt). [ME, a. OF. dute, dote, doute , 
vbl. sb. f. douteP to Doubt. The spelling doujte, 
dought } arose from the spoken identity, which per 
contra caused Doughty to be spelt doubty . As to 
the mod. spelling with b, see Doubt v .] 

1 . The (subjective) state of uncertainty with 
regard to the truth or reality of anything ; un- 
decidedness of belief or opinion. With pi. ; A 
feeling of uncertainty as to something. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2463 Ne beo pu na king o dute Of al 
het tu ibeden hauest. CX300 Beket 375 Thanne was the 
Bischop in gret doute what were therof to done, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 57 pou man of litil faith, whi had 
pou doute? 1483 Cath. Atigl. 105/2 A Dowte, ambiguitas, 
dubiefas, dubitacio, dubinm. 1559 W. Cunningham Cos- 
mogr. Glasse 17 Your wordes bringe me in a doubt. 1576 
Fleming Panofl. Epist. 17 You ought not to stand in 
doubt % 1585 Q. Eliz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 29, I write 
not this, my deare brother, for dout. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• 
Cr. n. ii. 16 Modest Doubt is cal'd The Beacon of the wise. 
1708 Stanhope Paraphr.{tqQ^\lW . 67 To remove all Remains 
of Unbelief and Doubt. 1779 Cowper Hymn, * When 
darkness long * i, The folly of my doubts and fears. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xcvij There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

b. The condition of being (objectively) un- 
certain ; a state of affairs such as to give occasion 
for hesitation or uncertainty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22612 (Gfltt.) Saint paul it sals, it es na 
dute. 1375 Barbour Bruce xxv. 207 Qubill eftir myd-morne, 
the fichting Lestit, in-tilt sic ane dout. 1678 Dryden All 
for Love iv. i. (Seager) Like A polished glass held to the 
lips t when life’s In doubt. 1818 Jas.Mill Brit. India II. 
v. vi. 556 It.. brought in doubt the sincerity of the former 
professions. 1892 Sir A. Kekewich in Law Times Rep. 
LXVII. 140/1 In a case of this kind I think I ought to give 
the defendant the benefit of the doubt. 

+ 2 . A matter or point involved in uncertainty; 
a doubtful question ; a difficulty. Obs. 

c 1374. Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 134 Whan oon doute is 
determined and kut awey her wexen oper doutes wikouten 
noumbre. 1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvii. (1495) 
569 No man shal wene that it is doubt or fals that god hath 
sette vertue in precyous stones. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ , Conv. 1. (1586) 41 b. Who will,. now- and then propose 
such doubtful! doubles. 1693 Col K Rec. Pennsytv. I. 420 
You doe Likewise alledge that the greatest bodie of Laws 
were transmitted.. by Mr. penn, which is a doubt. 

*k 3 . Apprehension, dread, fear. Obs. 
a 1225 yuliana 28 For dute of deaSe. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 89 He nadde of no prince in he world aoute. c 1386 
Chaucer Pars. T. r 949 Oonly for the doute of Ihesu 
Crist. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. Ill, 650/2, I havyng doute of 
harme of mybody..dyd assemble these persones. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 8r For doubte to be blamed 
he spored his horse. <xx533 Ld. Berners Huon jtev. 311 
They dare not, for dought of Kyng Charlemayne. 1659 
D. Pell Inpr. of Sea 51 1 Being in many fears and doubts 
of starving. 


t b. A thing to be dreaded ; danger, risk. Obs. 

13.. Coer de L. 2922 It is gret doute he schal us wynne \ 
CX400 La> franc's Cirurg. 134 If J>at ilke remile peerse be 
brayn panne her is a greet doute in k e caas. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. v. xi. 47 How ever strong and stout They were, as well 
approv’d in many a doubt. 

4. Phrases : a. To make doubt : f {a) to hesi- 
tate, to scruple {obs.) ; (6) to doubt, to be un- 
certain. b. Ho doubt : undoubtedly, doubtless. 
+ c. Out of doubt : without doubt, doubtless {obs.). 
d. Without doubt : {a) certainly, undoubtedly; 
+ {b) without fear, fearlessly {obs.). 

a. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. s. (1589) 185 
Boleslaus the seconde-.made no doubt to take women by 
violence from their husbands. 1709 Strvpe Ann. Ref. I. 
xxii. 264, 1 make some doubt, whether the. .Proclamation. . 


Were ever printed. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 320, I make 
no doubt that you wilf prove the truth of your words. 

b. c 1380 WyCLtF Wks. (1880) 378 And no dowte.. 
siluestre..schulde haue synned more greuously ban gie2i 
did. 1576 Fleming 86 Your mother, a notable 

Gentlewoman (no dout).. 1745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's 
Voy. 65 It was done, .to the entire Satisfaction of fiveorstx 
(no doubt) very disinterested Officers. 1885 Planch. Exam. 
25 Feb. 5/1 No doubt it was adroit, but the adroitness was 
of a vulgar kind, 

C. c 1340 Cursor M. 2276 (Trin.) pat story tetlep out of 
doute. 1459 Pas ton Lett. No. 323 I. 436 As I schal owt of 
dowght her after doo. 1^577 St. Ai/g. Manual (Longm.) 
iii Out of all doubt. .their whole soule shall not sufiise to 
reioise to the full. 1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., Whose 
ends have, out of doubt, been what 1 told you.’ 

d. a 1300 Cursor M. 2053 (Cott.l Cham wit-outen dout 
Sal be his brothers vnderlote. laid. 6557 (Cott.) Cums 
again, wit-vten dute. C1410 SirCleges 44 Rech and pore.. 
Schuide be there wythoutton dought. 155 6 A urelio I sab. 
(1608) Dij, Withouten doute I snolde merite to lease vow. 
1674 tr. Sche/Ler's Lapland 64 This Henricus. .was without 
doubt.. the head of the Birkali. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 
vii, Without doubt, in the judgment of many.. he has done so. 
6 . Comb. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarclu , Hen. V t cxliv, His doubt* 
Sprung Pietie has yet a farther Quest, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Rem. IVks. (1660) 393 Against these doubt-mongers. 1895 
Tablet 7 Dec. 901 The doubt-exduding certainty required. 

+ Doubt, sb , 2 Obs . rare A redoubt. 

^x6_xx Chapman Iliad Ml, 286 This doubt downe, that now 
betwixt us stands. 

Doubt (daut), v. Forms: see Doubt sbA Pa. t. 
and pp!e. doubted (also 4 dutte, 4-5 dut(e, 

5 doute, (dought), pa. pple. 4-5 ydouted). [ME. 
duten, douten, a. OF. d titer, rioter, douter , (14- 
16th c. also doubter ) L. dubitdre to waver in 
opinion, hesitate, related to dubius wavering to 
and fro, Dubious. The normal 14th c. forms in 
Fr. and Eng. were douter , doute ; the influence of 
Latin caused these to be artificially spelt doubt-, 
which in 17th c. was again abandoned in Fr., but 
retained in Eng. 

Branch II ‘to fear, to be in fear', a development of the 
verb in OF., was an early and veiy prominent sense of the 
vb. and its derivatives in ME. : cf. also Redoubt, etc.] 

I. 1 . inir. To be in doubt or uncertainty ; to 
be wavering or undecided in opinion or belief. 
Const, oj (*j* at, f in). 

^1300 Cursor M. 21090 (Edin.) [Thomas Didymus] 
lange he dutid in ke richte. c X325 Meir. Horn. 100 Of his 
birth doutedthai noht. 1382 VI xcuv Luke ix. 8 Hedoutide, 
for that it was seid of sum men, for Joon roos ajen fro deede 
men. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxi. 2x6 There was 
none that ought to dout In hym. 1539 Bible (Great) 
Matt, xxviii. 17 But some douted. 1548 Cranmer Conf. 
Unwrit. Verities in Strvpe Ecd. Mem, II. App. AA. 97 
The Chyrche wytnesseth them to be true.. wher fore it is 
not lawful to doubt at them, a 1633 Austin Medtt. (1635) 
178 Hee that never doubted, scarce ever well-beleeved. 
J768 Beattie Minstr. 1. xlvii, But let us hope ; to doubt is 
to rebel. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 6 . 519 Who never 
doubted of the final triumph of freedom and the law. 

2 . trans. To be uncertain or divided in opinion 
about ; to hesitate to believe or trust ; to feel doubt 
about; to call in question ; to mistrust. 

CX340 Cursor M. 228x1 (Trin.) Who so douteb k> s » is 
chilae ke more. 1494 Fabyan Chron. II. ccxli. (R.), The 
lady who douted those wordes. 1513 More in Grafton 
Chron. II. 828 Diverse of his housholde servaunts, whome 
either he suspected, or doubted. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. v. 
v. 183 Doctors doubt that. x68o Dryden Ovid’s Ep 
Helen to Paris (R.), He. .The beauty doubted, but believ’d 
the wife. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. wks. (1841) 461 Because 
Socrates doubted some things, therefore Arcesilas and Car- 
neades doubted all. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian ii, My 
lord, you have never yet doubted my word. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits , Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 58 They doubt a man’s 
sound judgment if he does not eat with appetite. 

b. with clause, introduced by whether, if y that. 
(Often with but , but that, when the main clause is 
negative or interrogative: see But couj, 21.) 
+ Also formerly with inf. 

■ X303 Brunne Handl. Synne 857 Hys dyscyplys doutede 
echoun Wheber he shulde ryse or noun. 1340 Hampole/V. 
Consc. 2965 pe saule. .pat doutes whethir he sal bedampned 
or save. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 824 Not 
doubtyng but that, .he should finde him faythfull. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Sec. 1. (1625) 130 Doubting how to have recom- 
pence.. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1029, I do not doubt To 
find friends that will bear me out. X7ix Steele Sped. No. 

6 t 4, I do not doubt but England is at present as polite 
a Nation as any in' th<f World. 1817 W. Selwyn Law 
Nisi Priits (cd. 4) II. 1059 It never was doubted, but that 
one partner might bind the rest. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 
«§• It. frills. (1872) I, 9, I doubt whether English cookery is 
not better. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) H. Pref. 5 
Schiller doubted that a poetic measure could be formed 
capable of holding Goethe's plan. 1891 Law Times XCIL 
107/1 1 he master doubted if all remedies were not barred 
by the lapse of time. 

T 3 . To hesitate, scruple, delay: with infinitive. 

X483 Cath. Atigl. 105/2 To Dowte; cunctan .. herere, 
hesare. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. 1. 3 Our God snail 
come in hast, to speake he shall not doubt. 1576 F leming 
Patiopl. Epist. 7, I dout not to request and earnestly be- 
seech e you, to returne. 1655 Stanley Jiist. Phuos. m. 
(X70X) 85/2 Plato doubteth not to write in this manner. 
*743 Fielding Joum. 1. ii, Mr. Locke hath not doubted to 
assert,^ that you may see a spirit in Open daylight. , 

4 . imfers. To cause to doubt, make doubtful: 

x8.( Whittier Pr. Wks. (1889) II. 20 This, he says. some- 
what doubted him at first, as the book was not canonical. 
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II. 5. traits. To dread, fear, be afraid 1 of. fa. 
with simple object. Oh. 

a 1225 After. R. 244 pe deouel of helle dute 5 ham swuSe. 
1297 R. Gloi/c. (1724! 276 Edmond.. doutede God poru alJe 
thyng. G1300 Cursor 'M. 12571 (Cott.) pai him luued and 
doted ai. <ri4oo Destr. Troy 13834 Myche dut he his 
dreme, & dred hym perfore. <1x450 Knt. de la Tour 
xxxiv. 48 Ye shulde love and doute your husbonde, 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxix. 43 He made many to be 
slayne, wherby he was so doughted. c 1630 Risdon Surv. 
Devon § 329 (1810) 339 St.. Ann’s Chapel is .. very near the 
sea, yet doubts not drowning. 1664 Flodden F. v. 46 No 
En gUsh-man Scots more did doubt. 

b. With infinitive phrase or objective clause: 
To fear, be afraid (that something uncertain will 
take or has taken place), arch, and dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. J0869 (Cott.) pis teuedi nathing doted 
sco pat godd ne moght his will do. Ibid. 15171 (Cott.) pe 
fleche was dutand for to deu c 1450 Merlin 6 He dought 
that he myght not wynne hem. .1568 Grafton Citron. II. 
265 They doubted to fall in their handes. 1583 Holly- 
band Campo di Fior 309, I doubt fest we are gone out of 
the waye. 1663 Pepys Diary (1879) IV.. x-jr Doubting 
that all will break in pieces in the kingdom. 2712 
W. Rogers Voy. 237, 1 doubt not .any ones contradicting 
this Journal. 1816 Scott Aufiq. vii, But I doubt, I doubt, 
I have been beguiled. 1820. Shelley Let. Pr. Wks. 1888 
II. 32 r, I doubt that they will not contain the latest and 
most important news. Mod. dial. I doubt we are too late. 
6 . In weakened sense (app. influenced by I.) : 
a. To anticipate with apprehension, to apprehend 
(something feared or undesired). 

1509 Barclay Shyp o/Folys (1874) I. 190 Ay dowting deth 
by cursed gyle and treason. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 
11. xii, Doubting nothing more then least they should shift 
off the battell for feare. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 11. ii. 588 
Still I must doubt some Mystery of Mischief. 18x0 Scott 
Lady of L . v. xi, Fear nought— nay, that I need not say — 
But — doubt not aught from mine array. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd.ff Is 11. i. II. 365 They doubted some sinister motive, 
or deeper policy than appeared in the conduct of the French 
king. 

b. To suspect, have suspicions about, arch. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 88 Before, .doubting 

the malicious dealings of the adverse parties against me. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 865 The defendants 
doubting such a matter, by diligent listening, .discovered 
their works. 1875 Howells Foregone Concl. 17 Don Ippo- 
lito, whom he had begun by doubting for a spy. 

c. with infin. phrase or clause: To apprehend; to 
suspect, arch. 

1574 Hyll Cottject. Weather ii, The pinne or web is like- 
wise to be doubted to happen in that yeare. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Ann. 1. iv. (1622) 6 Some perill might ensue, if he 
should doubt that they perceiued nis dissimulation. 1705 
Wesley in Hearne Collect. 28 Sept., My Flax (was] I doubt 
willfully fir’d and burnt. . 1879 Trollope Thackeray 148, 
I doubt that Thackeray did not write the Latin epitaph. 

. 1 7. rcjl. To fear ;.to be afraid. [ — OF. se dottier .] 
Cf. Fear v. 3 . Obs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6656 (Cott.) His folk..duted to 
cumhimnerr, £1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 41 Doute 
]?e of non enmys,J>at comes vp on J>e. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
12918 Ho dout hir full deply, for drede of he kyng. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxviii. 278 , 1 doubte me nothyngeof 
them. 1607 Shaks. Timon \. ii. 159 Faith., would not hold 
taking, I doubt me. 1820 Scorr Monas t. vii, I doubt me 
his wits have gone a bell-wavering by the road, 
t 8. intr. To be in fear; to be afraid of. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1334 (GQtt.) He loked. . And snu thinges 
bat gert him dute. c 1340 Ibid. 2x870 (Trin.) Mony mon 
herofshal doute. ciSoo Lancelot 1827 It..makithrealmys 
and puple boith to dout. _ 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 94 
Help al men quhilk ar vexit in thairharttdoutandfor thair 
sinnis. 1577-87 Hounshed Chron. II.' 19 TheFrench king 
who now began to doubt of the puissance of king William, 
as foreseeing how much it might preiudice him. 

+ b. To doubt of\ to fear for, be in fear about. 
X577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1629) 38 Euery one 
doubted of his owne life. 


+ 9. impers. To make (a person) afraid. To be 
doubted \ to be afraid. Obs. 

c X315 Shoreham 93 Hym ne douteth of no breche Of Godes 
hestes healde. a 1400-50 A lexander 3555 (MS. Ashm.) All 
drijtens & dewessis ere dute of my name. 1490 Pluvipton 
Corr. 96, I am douted that he vary from his grant, a 16x9 
Fotherby Atheom. Pref. (1622) 16 It’s want of reason, or 
it’s reasons want Which doubts the minde, and Judgment so 
doth daunt, a 1625 Fletcher Bonduca 1. ii, The virtues 
of the valiant Caratach, More doubts me than all Britain. 

Doubtable (dau'labT, a . Forms : see Doubt 
sb. 1 [ME.' doutable , a. obs. -F. doutable causing 
fear, terrible, having fear, doubtful (Godef.), ad. 
L. dubitabil-is , after dottier to Doubt : see -able.] 
1. That may be doubted ; doubtful, .uncertain, 
questionable, dubitable. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5413 If thee thynke it is doutable. It is 
thurgh argument provable. 4:1400 Maundev. (1839) xvi. 
172 To have Juggement of doutable Causes. 2483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 38B b/i Answer not by doubtable wordes. 
1627 Feltham Resolves \ 1. (1628) 153 ’Tisnot doutable, but 
that the mind is working, in the dullest depth of sleep. 
x 885 W, Knight Hume 105 Descartes virtually said, ex- 
haust the sphere of the doubtable. 

f 2. To be dreaded ; redoubtable, dread. Obs. 

. C1430 Lydg. Bocfias 1. xiv. (1554) The mountain, by 
force he hath assured, Which for brigantes afore was ful 
doubtable. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860I -51 Cartage, the vic- 
torioux cite of gret renomme, most doubtable, c 153° Ld. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 345 She hathe frendes 
ryghte hye and doubtable. 

. Dotrbtance. Obs. [ME. dot-, doutancc , a. 
-obs. F. doutance, f. douler to Doubt : see -ance.] 


1. Doubt, uncertainty, hesitation. 

*[1292 Britton hi. vj. § 2 Le seignur .. de ceo soil en 
dotaunce 1 par acun qi se profre pur dreit heir.J c 1325 
Chron. Eng. 497 Thilke he spende sauntfz] dotaunce. 1 
CX374. Chaucer Troylus iv. 1016 (1044) Out of doutaunce, 
I may wel maken.,My resonynge. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. nob ft Herof no man.shold haue doubtaunce. 2529 
Lyndesay Complaynt 5, I stand in gret dowtance. 

2. Fear, dread. 

13.. Coer de L. 1862 Have ye no doutance Of all these 
English cowards, a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prittc. 322 
He that of no thyng hath dotaunce. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 
67 Doubtance affeblysshyth strengthe of courage. • 

Doubted (dan- ted),///, a. [f. Doubt v.] 
tl. Feared, dreaded, redoubted. Obs. 
c 1485 Digby Mysi. (1882) 11. 15 Most dowtyd man, I am. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxvii. 98 The moste douted 
and honoured prince. 1579 Spenser Shcplt. Cal. Oct. 41 
Doubted Knights, whose woundlesse armour rusts. 

•f 2. Uncertain, doubtful. Obs. 

1563 Foxe A. <5- M. 808a, The sayde byshoppe.. in hys 
sayde sermon. .handled them in doubted sorte. 

. 3. Called in question ; questioned, disputed. 

1795 MacKnight Apostolic Epistles (1820) IV. 148 The 
doubted epistles were very early known. 

Hence bou/btedly adv. t in a doubted or doubtful 
manner ; doubtfully : opp, to undoubtedly. 

1584 T. Wilson's Rhet. 108 That^ nothing be doubtedly 
{earlier edd. doubtfully] spoken, which male haue a double 
meanyng. 1635 Pagitt Ck risttanogr. 1. (1646) 130 Those 
that are doubtedly beleevers. 

Doxrbter. [f. as prec. + *eiU.] One who doubts; 
one who is uncertain or in doubt. 

1603 Florio Montaigne n. xii. (1632). 294 Some have 
judged Plato a Dogmatist, others a Skeptike or a Doubter. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War xi, Diabolus .. his army consisted 
all of Doubters. Ibid., The third captain was Captain 
Damnation : he was captain over the grace doubters. 1751-73 
Jortin Eccl. Hist. (R.), Obliged to answer doubters and 
cavillers. 1852 Jerdan Autobiog. II. xix. 264 A much 
more respectable doubter of my statements. 

Doubtful (dau-tful), a. [f. Doubt sb. + -ful.] 

1. Of things : Involved in doubt or uncertainty ; 
uncertain, undecided ; indistinct, ambiguous. 

1388 Wyclif Ezek. xii. 24 Nether bifor teliyng of thing 
to comynge schal be douteful. c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 129/2 
Dowtefulle, dubius, avtbiguus. 15x3 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 762 Whereof he wist the ende was 
doubtfull. 1530 Palsgr. 66 Sometyme as masculynes, 
sometyme as femynines : and therfore I calle theym of the 
doutfull gendre. 1551 T. Wilson. Lcgikc (1580) 64b, 
Deceiptfull arguments when a doubtfull worde is used. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 493 You haue no cause to hold 
my friendship doubtfull. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 
56 Whether he were a God or man, is doutful. 1712 Addi- 
son Sped. No. 470 ? 1 A doubtful Passage in a Latin Poet. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 93 It is very doubtful whether 
he saw Aristotle again. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 131 Highly coloured deposits. .of doubtful origin, 
b. Of uncertain issue. 

2562 J. Shute Combine's Turk. Wars 24 The battayle 
was so doubtefull, that of neyther syde was there seane 
any advantage. 1665 Manley Grot jus Low C. Warres 673 
And try the doubtful Chance of War. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc vi, 342 Yet the fight Hung doubtfuL 1813 Scott 
Rokeby l. xix, I watched him through the doubtful fray. 

C. Of questionable or equivocal character. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. <5 ■ Is. 11. xvi. III. 253 She never em- 
ployed doubtful agents or sinister measures. 1884 G. Allen 
Philistia I. 3 A shabby composite tenement in a doubtful 
district of Marylebone. 

d. Pros. Of .varying quantity; that may be 
either long or short. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 218 Syllables which might 
. . be either long or short, are called Doubtful. 

2. Of persons : Divided or unsettled in opinion ; 
in doubt ; undetermined; uncertain, hesitating. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
292 Doutfull in her mynde, what she were best to do. 
x$t6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531)213 b, How good counseyle 
they'haue gyuen to the doutfull. 1576 Fleming Pauopi. 
Epist. 81 note. He was doubtfull howe Cscsar would take 
his doings. 2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (2840) 281 The 
king was doubtful, and could not resolve. 1858 Froude 
Hist. Eng. III. xiii. 122 He was doubtful of the prospects 
of the rebellion, and doubtful of his own conduct. 1875 
Jowf-tt Plato (ed. 2) V. 122 He was doubtful .. whether 
the ideal, .state coula be realized, 
f 3. To be dreaded or feared ; awful, dread. Obs. 
x 397~8 in Gregory's Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lond. 
(Camden) 98 To oure excellent ryght dowtfulle soverayne. 
Ibid. 99 Youre excellent and doughtfulle ryalle mageste. 
1555-6 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford ( 1880) 240 The 
unfortunate end and doubtful tragedy of T. C. 

+ 4 . Giving cause for apprehensions. Obs. 
c 1400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 100 A crampe. .J?at is douteful i 
or dredeful to do awey. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (2568) 
II. 822 That all thinges doubtfull should of his friendes be 1 
prudently forseen. 1637 Heywood Royal Ship 22 Worthily 
they have demeaned themselves . . eyther in doubtfull dis- 1 
coveries, or more dangerous Naumachies or Sea-fights. 1776 I 

Gibbon Deck F. 1 . 324 The consul, .reported the doubtful 
and dangerous situation of the empire. 

f 5. Full of fear or . apprehension ; apprehen- 
sive. Obs . * ' 

2548 Hall Chron.. Edw. IV (an. 14) 233 b, Privilie 
enformed of y° French kinges doubtfull imaginacion. 1570 
Spenser Shepk. Cal. May 294 Home when the doubtfull 
Damme had her hyde. 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 

79 All this great fight the Constantinopolitanes beheld, with 
doubtful! hearts. 1723 De Foe Col. fack (1840) 156 , 1 am 
doubtful that you may not believe. • 1791 Burke C<7rr. 
(1844! III. 253, I hear things which make me doubtful and 
anxious, though not afraid, absolutely. 


6 . as sb. A doubtful person or thing. 

2589 Puttenham* Eng. Pocsieiu. xix. (Arb.)234 Aporia or 
the Doubtfull. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxiv. 
183 Whereby union might be effected, .and the mass of 
doubtful s brought into play. 1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 
7/1 The issue of the battle might rest with the ‘doubtfuls 
DoirbtfuUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] i n a 
doubtful, uncertain, or ambiguous manner; hesi- 
tatingly, ambiguously, indistinctly. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 106/1 Dowtfully, am big tie. .duble. 2551 
T. Wilson Lcgike (1580) 66b, When sentences bee spoken 
doubtfully, that thei mate be construed two maner of waies. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 2 Had our famous Muffet but" 
seen them, .he would not have spoke so doubtfully. 1804 
J. Grahame Sabbath 168 The watcher’s ear Caught doubt- 
fully at times the breeze-borne note. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xiii, He shook his head doubtfully. 

Dou'btfalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality of being doubtful: a. Objective un- 
certainty of meaning or issue; ambiguity, obscurity. 

2530 Palsgr. 225/1 Doutfulnesse, ambtguiN. 2551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 65 b, Of no one thyng riseth so muche 
controversie, as of the doubtfulnesse, and double takyng of 
a worde. 1640 G, Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, n. (R.) 
What are the causes and remedies of the doubtfulness and 
uncertainty oflaw?^ 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 77. 2/1 There 
is no Doubtfulness in the Case. 1885 Law Times 28 Mar. 
387/1 The other point was of greater doubtfulness. 

b. Subjective uncertainty; undecidedness of 
mind ; want of assured opinion ; distrust. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 1531) 126 b, Dulnesse of 
spiryte, and doubtfulnesse in conscyence. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 24 Sept., I rather hope it is my doubtfulness of 
myself. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 I. 151 The 
doubtfulness of some of the greatest men, concerning things 
of the utmost importance. 1829 Southey Newman vi. The 
purpose, .was entertain'd With doubtfulness and fear. 

■f c. Apprehension. Obs . 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 49 That whiche did not only- 
offer unto me occasion of doutfulnesse, but troubled me also 
with much feare. 

f 2. The quality of giving ground for fear. Obs. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 267 If the disease have in it 
much difficultie and doubtfulnesse. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
tr. Hist. Ivsiine 94 a, Troubled with the doubtfulnesse of 
the danger. 

Dotrbting*, vbl. sb. [f. Doubt v. + -ing 3 .] 
The action of the verb Doubt ; feeling of uncer- 
tainty, hesitation ; + apprehension, fear. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 230 The gud erll had gret 
dowtyne That of thair men suld dronken be. 2486 Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 57 Have you no drede nor no dowting. 2531 
Frith ydgtn. upon Tracy (1829) 247 There can be nc 
doubting or mistrust, a 1628 Preston Effectual Faith 
(1631) 24 We may say of doubting as we say of Thistles, 
they are ill weeds, but the ground is fat and good where 
they grow. _ 1879 O. W. Holmes Motley xv. 94 The record 
of that minister’s unutterable doubtings. 

Don'bting, pfl- a. [f. as prec. + -i.vg 2.] That 
doubts or is in uncertainty ; of undecided opinion ; 
f formerly also apprehensive, fearful. 

CX425 Wvntoun Cron. ix. v. no Ane. .Sa dowtand wes in 
bat debate. *7x5 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. iii. (1841) I. 63 
However doubting I am of the success. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poet's Vow 11. v, She looked upon him silently 
With her large doubting eves, 1877 Sparrow Sertn. xxii. 
297 Who would send doubting Thomas to proclaim the 
resurrection of Christ ? 

Hence Dotrbtingly adv. y in a doubting or un- 
certain manner ; hesitatingly ; Don'btingTiess. 

<21535 More Wks. 18 (R.) He that asketh doubtingly, 
asketh coldly. __ 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord ii. A iv b, They 
must act doubtingly and not in Faith. x8ao Mrs, Trollope 
in New Monthly Mag. LIX. 466 All the humility and self, 
doubtingness. 2842 Pusey Crisis Eng . Ch. 19 Churches .. 
which, at best, own us but doubtingly. 

+ Dou*btive, doutif, a. Obs. [a. OF. doutif 
•we, doubtful: see -ive> and cf. Doubty.] In 
doubt or fear ; doubtful. 

2393 Gower Conf. III. 7 4 The king was doubtif [v. r. 
doutyf ] of bis dom. 

Doubtless (dairtles), a. and adv. [f. Doubt 

sb. + -LESS.] 

A. adj. Free from doubt or uncertainty; un- 
doubted, indubitable; f formerly also, free from 
apprehension, fear, or suspicion. 

cr 440 Prontp. Parv . 129/2 Dowteles, irtdubius,sinedubio. 
1577 Fulke Conf ut. Purg. 362 This doubtlesse institution. 
*595 Shaks. John iv. L 130 Pretty chHde, sleepe doubtlesse, 
and secure. 1596 — 1 Hctt. IV, m. it. 20, I am doutlesse 
J can purge My selfe of many I am charg’d withal. 0x603 
T. Cartwright Confut. Rhein. N. T.{ 16x8) 172 You have 
put that . . for a doubtlesse doctrine, which he maketh a 
doubtfull opinion. 1804 P. T. Forsyth in Independent 20 
Dec., It is another and a doubtless thing. _ 

B. adv. Without doubt or question ; unques- 
tionably, undoubtedly, certainly. Now generally 
concessive of something asserted or claimed. 

0x340 Gaw. * Gr. Knt. 725 Nade he ben duyty&drne.. 
Douteles he hide ben ded. c 1386 Chavckk Man ofLaw, 

T. 128,-1 wol be cristned doutelees. r 2400 Destr. £>^ 3477 
Ye dowries mun degh. x§35 Coverdale iPr. Ivufi). zr 
Doutles, there is a God that rndgeth the earth. 2591 Shaks. 

1 Hen VI IV vii. 44 Doubtlesse he would haue made 
a noble Knight* ^ Berkeley Alciphr 1 J ^ Of good 
thmes the trrea ter good is most excellent? Doubtless. 

1871 Morley (x8S6) 223 He doubtless attacked 

many of the beliefs which good men held sacred. 

b. Often in a weaker sense, implying that the 
’speaker sees no reason to doubt the truth of an 
opinion or presumption uttered ; = No doubt. 
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2664 Butler Hud. 11. iii, x Doubtless the pleasure is as 
great Of being cheated as to cheat. 1728 Young Love 
Fame in. Wfcs. (1757) 102 Since his . great ancestors in 
Flanders fell, The poem doubtless must be written well. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine Introd. 1 The reader of Robinson 
Crusoe will doubtless remember the flutter of delight [etc.]. 
Hence Dou’btlessness. 

1895 Eclectic A fag-, Oct. 565 With equal doubtlessness, 
Bulgaria would owe her national independence to [etc.]. 

Dotrbtlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -I.Y -.] Un- 
questionably, certainly, surely ; — Doubtless adv. 

c 1440 Prcmp. Parv. 120/2 Powtelesly, inditbic . 1556 
Lauder Tractate 261 Gredie Prencis, dowtleslie, Salt nocht 
faill to end rayserablie. 1657 Cokaike Obstinate Lady v. 
vi. Dram. Wks. (1874) 109, I Doubtlessly shall consent to 
thy demand. 1798 Pendant Hindoestcin I. 203 Doubtlessly 
many more. .have escaped the notice of travellers. 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. xxi. (1876) =83 The resources of the 
individual are doubtlessly diminished. 

+ Dou'btous, doutous, a. Obs. Forms: 4 
dotus, dotous(e, doutowse, 4-5 doutous, 5 
douteouse, dowtous(e, -ows, -eus, doughteous, 
doubteous, -euous(e, 4-6 doubtous(e, -uous(e. 
[ME. a. OF. duties, dotus, doutous, mod. F. dott- 
teux, f. dottle Doubt sb. : see -ous, and for the 
forms cf. despitous, piteous .] 

1 . Doubtful ; of uncertain existence, meaning, or 
issue. 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron , Wace (Rolls) 34298 Merlyn 
seide. J t Arthures de]? was dotouse. # 3yt Bretons, .seyn 
hat he' mes in lede. c 1380 Wvclif Sel, Whs. III. 373 
Counsel In doutouse hinges. 1481 Caxton Tulle on Old 
Age, Dyvinacions to kno\v the doubteuouse thing. 1489 — 
Faytes of A. 1. viii. 21 In the doubtouse happe of bntaill. 
153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 457/2 Scripture is., 
doubtuouseand hard to vnderstande. 

2 . Full of uncertainty of mind ; doubting. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 5 Of a doutous iugement. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 121(2 Thennecam he alle doubtous 
to the yates. 1490 — Encydos xvi. 66 He abode long in 
this thought doubtouse and varyable. 

3 . Fraught with terror ; fearful, dreadful, terrible. 

a 1300 Signs bef. Judgem. 1x3 in E. E. P. (1862) 10 pe 

ei3t dai so is dotus . . ful of tene and angus. ? a 3400 
Morie Arth. 3968 A dowttouse derfe dede [=dcath], hou 
duellis to longe ! C1470 Harding Citron. lxxvih. vi, One 
that should y* doughteous siege acheue. c 1500 Melusine 
xlv. 318 My depart yng fro you is more gryeuous & 
doubtous a thousand tymes to me than to you. 

Hence Dou*btonsly adv., doubtfully. 

C1350 WiH % Paler nr 4338 Doutusli after he stared on his 
stepmoder stifli a while, c 3400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg ; 123 
Grettere maistryes . .han y-writen dotousliche. 

DoD/btsome, a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
doutsum. [f, Doubt sb. + -some.] = Doubtful, 
1533 Douglas /Ends vi. xi. 91 Thochtful in mynd, ne 
doutsum by na way. 1393 Jas. I in Farr. S. P. fas. / 
(1848) 5 Long doubtsome tight. 1642 Declar. Lords Seer. 
Counc. Scot. 3 His generall and doubtsome faith. 3689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Regni apnd Scotos 35 The hazard of 
a doubtsome Cure. 1847-78 Halliw., Doubtsome , doubtful, 
uncertain. North. [In N. W. Lincolnsh., Lonsdale, Mid- 
Yorksh., Whitby, Northumberland Gloss.]. 

Hence Dou'Btsomely adv., doubtfully. 

1 S33 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 417 Quhat maner of man 
this wes that spak sa doutsumlie. 

+ Doxrbty, Cl. Ohs. rare. Also 4-5 doutL [a. 
OF. doutif, dotif, nom. sing, and pi. doits \ the 
suffix being assimilated to English -y : cf. Cop.sy, 
Tardy, etc.] Doubtful; dubious; hazardous. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 381 In soche douty poyntes. 
3288 — 3 Kings x. 1 In derk and douti questiouns. 3509 
Hawes Past . Pleas. 27. A ful noble story, Of the doubty 
waye to the tower perillous. z6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xxt. (1632) 1014 A doubty kinde of accusation. 1679 
Hist, Jetzcr 6 This doubty controversie. 

Hence + Doubtily adv., in doubt. 

3654 R* Whitlock Zootomia 551, I lived, .anxiously, dye 
doubt[i]ly, and know not whether I go. 

Doubty, erron. obs. form of Doughty. 

II Done (dale), [a. F. done, a. Cochin' done, 
dok monkey (Littre).] A species of monkey [Sent- 
nopithecus nemeus) found in Cochin China. 

3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 235 The last of the 
monkies of the ancient continent, is the Douc, so called in 
Cochin-china, of which countryjt is a native. 3847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 151 The Douc or Cochin-China Monkey . . is distin- 
guished by the singular variety and brilliancy of its colours. 

Douce (dws), a. Also, 4-9 douse,. 5-8 dowse, 
5-9 dowce. &. 5-7 doulce, 6 doulx (in sense 1). 
[ME. douce, dowce, a. OF. dolz, dots, dons , later 
doux, fem. douce, also 15-1 6th c. doulce, =Pr. dolz, 
dous , It. dolce, Sp. duke L. dulcis sweet.] 
f 1 . Sweet, pleasant. (A well-known epithet of 
France, from Chanson de Roland onwards.) Ohs. 

[{113x0 in Wright Lyric P. in Oure dame douse shal 
sitten hym by. 3377LANGL. P. PI. B. xiv. 122 And diues in 
deyntees lyued and in douce vye.] C1380 Sir Feruntb. 2269 
We huh kny^tes alle y-vere : y- bom in douce fraunce. c x 420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 32 Powder dov ce and salt also, c 2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 36" Ye shall never maye 
retoume in to douce Fraunce aga ne. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W» de W. 2531) 22b, Whan..Sf xmer draweth nere, it 
[an apple] waxeth m el! owe douce & pleasaunt. 2596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. Iviii. (1887) 251 Sa 
douse in exhortatione. 3614 Forbes Comm. Revelation 226 
(Jam.) The douce sounde of harpes. 

0 . c 3477 Caxton Jason 18 b. To mete doulce regarde. 3531 
Elyot Gov.i.xiv. (1883) 254 The lawes. .beynginpure latme 
or doulce frenche. 1:2540 Ld. Southampton & Bp. of Ely 


in ElHs Orig. Lett. Ser. it. II. 111 With doulx and myld 
wordes. 254* Boorde Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 Peares.. 
melowand doulce. asK 77 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. n, 
iii. (1609) 43 Doulce and gentle termes. 

2 . Quiet, sober, steady, gently sedate ; not light, 
flighty, or frivolous. Sc. and north . dial. 

17Z8 Ramsay Adv. to Mr. — on his Marriage x6 I’ve 
given a douce advice and plain. 3776 C. Keith Farmer's 
Ha' in Chambers Pop. Hunt. Scot, Poems (1862) 36 The 
lads and lasses a’ grow douse. 3816 Scott Old A fort, iy, 
A douce woman she was, civil to the customers. 1825 in 
Brockett N. C. Words. 3850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett . II. 129, 
I think the new servant will do; she looks douce, intelligent. 
2868 Hutrs Realmah vxi. (1876) 158 Realmah and the 
Ainah talked on in the douce, quiet way. 

Hence Dou*cely adv . ; Dou’ceness. 

1621 S. Ward Happiness of Practice (162 7) 14 Some 
luscious delight, yea, a kind of rauishing doucenesse there 
is in studying good Bookes. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 4- 
Praycr 3 An 1 douccly manage our affairs In parliament. 
3821 Galt Steam* Boat 191 [Jam.) The natural douceness of 
my character. 1850 R. SIMPSON Alan . of Worth ii. 20 Mr. 
Hislop was riding doucely along this track. 

+ Douce, v. Obs . rare. In 5 dowce, 7 doulce. 
[Aphetic f. ado it Ice, adotice , n. OF. ado u lei r , adott- 
cir to sweeten : see Addulce.] traits. To sweeten ; 
to soften, mollify, soothe. 

12420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 With sugur candy hou 
may hit dowce. x6oo Holland Livy xxm. xvL 484 The 
yong mans stout heart was so doulced, mollified, and easie 
to bee wrought. 

Douce, var. of Douse. 

Doucepere : see Douzepers. 

Doucet (dtt’set), dowset (datrset). Forms; 
a. 5 doucete, dowcete, -ced, -sete, 5-7 dou-, 
dowcette, doucet, 6-9 dowsot, 7 dousot, dow- 
cet, -sett, dowlcet, doulcet. / 3 . 5 dulset, 6 
dulcet, [a. F. doucet , douc cite , dim. of doux , 
douce sweet ; also sb. a sweet variety of grape, of 
apple, etc., and in other senses. See also Dulcet.] 
f 1 . A sweet dish, in old cookery. Obs. 

C1430 Two Cooherydks, 55 Doucettes. Take Porkc. .& 
Eyroun. .& inclle hem to-gederys with Hony & Pepir, Sc 
bake hem in a cofyn. 2467 Mann. 4- Househ. Exp. 399 
For viij. boshelles of flour for dowsetes. 3530 Palsgr. 
2x5/1 Dousette a lytell flawne, dariolle. 1593 Drayton 
Eclogues ix. 47 Fresh Cheese, and Dowsets, Curds and 
clowted Creame. 16x5 Markham Eng. Housew. it. ii. 
(1668) 75 An excellent Custard or Dowset. 2640 King 
Poor North. Man (N.), Heer’s dousets and flapjacks. 

1 2 . A wind instalment resembling a flute. Obs. 
a. 53384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 132 That craftely begunne 
to pipe Bothe in doucet and in riede. c 1430 Lydc. Reason 
Sensual ., Trumpes and trumpettes, Lowde shallys and 
doucettes. 0 . c 1450 Holland Hcnv/at 762 The dulset, the 
dulsacordis, the schalme of assay. 

3 . Hunting. ( pi.) The testicles of a deer. 

a 26x2 Beaum. & Fl. Ph Has ter iv. ii, He was there at the 
fall of a deer, and would needs.. give ten groats for the 
dowcets. 3630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 1. 93 Dewclawes, 
and Dowlcets. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shcph. 1. vi, All the 
sweet morsels call’d tongue, ears, and dowcets. 1638 Ford 
Fancies 1. ii. Wks. 1869 II. 234, I am made a gelding, and, 
like a tame buck, have lost my dowsets. 2678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
Dou beets , the stones of a Hart or Stag. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
255 Red and fallow deer, whose doucets if taken away . . 
before they have homes, will never have any at all. 1826 
Scott Woodst. iii. Broiling the utttbles , or dowsets , of the 
deer, upon the glowing embers, with their .own royal 
hands. 

Doucet, early form of Dulcet. 

II Douceur (d//sor). Forms : 4 dousour, 5 
-ceour, 6- -ceur, (7 doulcure, 8 doucceur). [a. 
F. doucet it',' in OF. dulfttr, doufor, dousor, doit four, 
= Pr. dolzor , Sp. dulzor, It. dolciore Romanic 
type * do If ore, *dttlfore, for L. dulcor-cm sweetness, 
f. dulcis sweet. In ME. app. naturalized; but 
in modem use, since 17th c., a French loan-word.] 
+ 1 . Sweetness and pleasantness of manner; amia- 
bility, gentleness. Obs . 

23. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 429 For synglerty o hyr dousour. 
We calle hyr fenyx of Arraby. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 389 To Souerayns reuerence and 
honoure . .to fello wis company and douceoure. 1620 Fort esc. 
Papers (Camden) 126 (Stanf.) Your Majesties douceur and 
facilitie._ 3623 Abp. Williams in Hacket Life 1.JX692) 116, 
I have given special Order to the Judges for Sweetness, and 
Doulcure to the English Catholicks. 3758 Ralph Case 
Authors by Profess. 5 AH the Douceurs of Life arising 
From Observance and Respect will be wanting. 3793 Mad. 
D’Arblay Let. to Mrs. Phillips 14 May, He .. answered 
with all his accustomed douceur and politeness. 

+ 2 . An agreeable or pleasant speech ; a com- 
plimentary phiase. Obs. 

2672 Dryden Afarr. a la Afode v. i, Truce with your 
douceurs, good servant. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fit. xliv. 232 
Those printed douceurs that pass between authors and their 
betters, vulgarly call’d dedications. 1807 Ed in. Rev. X. 
190 (Stanf.) Such elaborate douceurs as occur in the 
following letter . .look too much like adulation. 

3 . A conciliator)* present or gift ; a gratuity or 
1 tip’ ; a bribe. r 

3763 H. Walpole Lett. (1857) IV. 67 (Stanf.) Her lord 
has. .added., little douceurs, .to her jointure. 3769 in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 174 Thirty guineas being 
publicly given to this last sqldier, as a sort of douceur for 
what he had suffered. 1779 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Nov., 
[After] one remarkable speech in the House of Commons. . 
receiving some douceur to be silent ever after. x8x8 R. 
Peters in J. Jay's Carr. 4- Pub. Papers (1893) IV. 424 Money 
..devoted to secret .service and douceurs to French agents. 
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Douche d; 7 f), sb. [n.Y. douche spout, stream 
of water, 16th c.nd.lt.doccia conduit-pipe, i.docciare 
to pour by drops;— L, type *ductiare , f, ductus 
leading, lead, conduit, f. ducKre to lead.] 

A jet or stream of water, or the like, applied to 
some part of the body, generally for medicinal 
purposes; the application of this; an instrument 
for administering it. 

[1685 Cotton tr. Afontaigne II. 710 So the Italians have 
their doccie . . and with them bath an hour in the morning.] 
2766 Smollett Trav. 351 This last operation called douche, 
is more effectually undergone in the private bath. 1835 
Penny. Cycl. IV. 33/2 A stream of water falling on the head 
..It is called the cold dash, or douche , or douse. 1844 
Dufton Deafness xo 7 The air-press should be used, as 
recommended for applying the air-douche. 28 66 Mrs. 
Gas kell Wives 4* Dau. xi, It was rather like a douche of 
cold water on Mrs. Kirkpatrick's plans. 2894 Baring- 
Go uld Deserts S. France 1. 24 To send down a douche of 
ice-cold air upon us. 

Comb. 2868 Daily Ne^vs 7 Aug., A. .bath-house, with 
plunge-bath, douche-barii, and shower-baths of different 
sorts. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water xxxv. 275, 1 don’t 
mind a sprinkling; but no one likes a douche bath of it. 

Donche, v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F. douchtr .] 
traus. To administer a douche to ; to douse. 

,838 Lady Granville Lett. 21 July (1854) II. 261 A little 
douching and bathing is the best possible things 1864 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. IV. 350 Douched and drenched in dirty 
water. 2869 E. A. Parkf.s Prnct, Hygiene (ed. 3) 618 If one 
or two good force pumps and hose are on board, every man 
should be douched. 

b. intr. (for rejl.) To take a douche. 

2843 Sir C. Scudamore Afcd. Visit Grdfenberg 19 One .. 
who had regularly douched through the winter every day 
for eight minutes. 

Douclierio, var. of Duchery, Obs. 

Doucli-spere, corrupt sing, of Douzepers. 

Doucht, Sc. pa. t. of Dow v . 1 

Douchtie, -y, obs. forms of Doughty. 

Doucimer, obs. form of Dulcimer. 

|| Doucin (d//S£n, d/ 7 *sin). Also 6 dtisoanne. 
[F. ; f. douce sweet, Douce.] A sweet variety of 
wild apple. 

3589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 202 The best apples 
. . in England are Pepins, Costards, Duseannes, Darlings. 
3834 Penny Cycl. II. 191/2 The stocks . . employed are the 
wild crab, the doucin or English paradise, and the French 
paradise apple. 2846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Aerie, (ed. 4) 
I. 61 There are only two kinds, according to Bindley, on 
which it is desirable to propagate the apple in this country 
—the Wild Crab and the Doucin stock. 


!| Doucilie (dwsf-n). Arch. [F., in ig-ifith c. 
(tout cine, doucine trumpet, f. doux, douce sweet, 
soft.] = Cyma recta : see CrMA i. 

1726 Leoni Albertis Archit. II. 31/2 The Cymatium, or 
Doucine, both upright and reversed. 

Douck(e, Doucker, obs. ff. Duck, Ducker. 

Doud(e, obs. form of Dowd. 

Doudle, var. Doodle v. 2 , to play bagpipes. 

Douer, var. Doweu sb 1 Obs. 

Douf, var. of Dowf a. 

Doufe, douffe, obs. forms of Dove. 

Dough, (dp’ 1 ’), sb. Forms ; 1 dfis. ddh, 4 do], 
4-5 dogh, north, dagh, 4-S dow, do we, 6 doughe, 
dowghe, 6- dough, (7 .doe, .6- Sc., daigh, 
deawchj. See also Duff, which represents a 
prevalent dialect pronunciation. [A Common 
Teut. sb. : OE. ddh, gen. dages, — OFris. deeg, Du.' 
deg, OHG., MHG. teic, Ger. teig, ON. deig, 
(Sw. deg, Da. deig, dci ), Goth, daigs OTeut. 
*daigoz , f. verbal stem dig-, deig-, pre-Tentonic 
*dhigh- to form of clay, to knead: cf. Skr. dih- to 
besmear, ^.fig-,Jingcre', cf. Gt. rtixos wnll.]- 

1 . A mass consisting of flour or meal moistened 
and kneaded into a paste, with or without leaven, 
ready to be baked into bread, etc. ; kneaded flour ; 
paste of bread, f Sour-dough (q.v.), leaven. ’ 

c 1000 Sax. Lceclid. II. 342 Wyrc clam of . . dage. Ibid. 
III. 88 Cned hyt .. hit si swa jricca swa doh. 1303 R. 
’BRvnUEHandl.Synne 20099 pe paste, .ne oghe Be made of 
eny maner of soure doghe. 2340 Ayenb.' 205 Ase be leuayne 
zoureji pet do3. c 1430 Tzuo Coohery-bks. 43 Take dow, & 
make per-of a pinne kake. C1450 Myrc i 882 Thy bred 
schal be ofwhete flour, I-made of dogh that. ys not sour. 
2526 Tindale Gal. v, 9 A lytel leven doth leven the whole 
lompe of dowe._ 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Pref. F25 
He left this nation, as a piece of leaven in a masse 
1813 Sir H. Davy Apic. Chem . (t8i4> 137 Leavened bread 
for use is made by mixing a little dough that has F‘ er ® en *? c :‘ 
with new dough, -and kneading them together. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ . I. 351 The better and older the flour 
the more water it absorbs to make dough. , . 

b. Proverb. {My) cake is dough , {My) meal is 
all dough (Sc.) : my project has failed. . 

1596 Sh'aks. Tam. Shrew v. i. 145 My cake is dough, but 
lie in afnong the rest. 2687-2708 [see Cake so. 8J. 1737 
Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1776) 38 (Jam.) His meal s a daign. 
2860 Reade Cloister & H. xxv, Dietrich’s forty years weighed 
him down like forty bullets,- ‘Our cake is dough , he gasped. 

2. transf. and fig. ' , ‘ 

2612 Cotgr., Liaudore. .a leaden fellow, poore sneakesbie, 
man of dowgb. a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit without Money 
n. ii, She has found what dough you sre made 01, and so 
kneads you. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife in. x, How un- 
like the lump 1‘took him for, The piece of ignoranL dow. 
2788 Burns xst Ep , to Graham 26 She [Nature] kneads the 
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lumpish philosophic dough. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan . Dcr. 
IV. Iviii. 168 The baking process which the human dough 
demands. ' ’ • ‘ 

3. Any soft, pasty mass. 

i$59 Morwyng Evonym. 220 The leaves of hentpe. .Water 
should be poured to it, and when they are made dowe to- 
gether, then to be destilled. 1623 Lisle YElfric on 0. N. 
Test . (1638) Pref. 4 To mould the dow of artificial! marble, 
and bake it in Jellies for building, x86i Jml. Soc . Arts X. 
326/2 It (the India-rubber] may be dissolved either into 
4 varnish’, or the more solid ‘dough’, as it is called, by the 
digestion of the sheet in. .naphtha. 

4 a. north, dial. (See quot. and Yule-dough.) 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq Yule Doughs (1870) I. 293 The 
Yule-Doughy or Dow, was a kind of Baby, or little Image 
of Paste, which our Bakers used . .to bake at this season and 
present to their customers. Ibid., note. Dough or Dow is 
vulgarly used in the North for a little cake. 

. b. A pudding or dumpling of dough : cf. Duff 
and Dough-boy. 

5 . ctttnb. and Comb., as dough-cake, -pan, -pill ; 
do ugh- dividing, -kneaded adjs. ; dough-ball, 
( U.S A ? *= Doughnut; dough-balls, the tufts of 
a kind of seaweed, Polysiphonia Olneyi ; dough- 
brake, -kneader, -maker, -mixer, machines for 
kneading and mixing dough ; dough-head, ( U.S. ) 

* a soft-pated fellow, a fool ’ (Bartlett Did. Amer. 
i860); dough-raiser, (see quot.); dough-rib, 
an implement for scraping and cleaning the knead- 
ing-trough. Also Dough-bake, etc. 

3864 Louie’s last Term (N. Y.) 168 ^Dough-balls were 
her acknowledged passion. 1881 Farlow Marine Algx 
171 In its typical form P[olysiphonia] Olneyi forms dense 
soft tufts, sometimes called *dough-balls by the sea-shore 
population. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 288 He. . de- 
mean es himselfe in the dull expression so like a *dough 
kneaded thing. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 1. 732/1 * Dough- 
kneader , a pair of rollers, one corrugated lengthwise and 
the other transversely, working in a frame with two inclined 
boards. Ibid., * Dough-mixer. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 
108 * Uncover the ^dough-pan ’. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 

Res. t, iii, His chief Talapow, to whom no *dough-pill 
he could knead and publish was other than medicinal and 
sacred. 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 732/2 * Dough-raiser, 
a pan in a bath of heated water, to maintain a temperature 
in the dough favorable to fermentation, c 1325 Gloss. IV. 
dc BiblesvJ. in Wright Voc. 155 Un rastuer, a *douw-ribbe. 
c 1440 Promp. Pay-j. 129/1 Dowrys or dowrybbe, sarpa. 
1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Dowe rybbe, ratisse*>r a Paste. 
Dough (d^), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. intr. To work in dough ; to make dough. 
Obs. 

1631 Heywood 1st Pt. Fair Maid of W. n. Wks. 1874 II. 
277 When corne grew to be at an high rate, my father fo 
baker] never dowed after. 

2. traits. To make (something) into or like 
dough. To dough in: to mix in with the dough (see 
Doughing vbl. sb.). 

1887 N. fjr Q . 7th Ser. III. 16/1 Doughing together the 
paste formed by the yerla and water. 

Hence Dou'ghing, ppl. a. 

1883 Grant White Washington Adams 33 Pleasing and 
picturesque, and yet souring and doughing. 

i Dou*gh.-"bake. Obs. rare - l . [f. Dough sb. 
-f Bake v. : cf. next] Under-done bread; the 

* crumb * of a loaf. 

*573 Tusser Hnsb. Ixxix. (1878) 171 Much dowebake I 
praise not, much crust is as ill. 

Dou/gh. -baked, ppl- a. Now dial. [f. as prec.] 
Imperfectly baked, so as to remain doughy. 

^ x6xx Cotgr., Pasteux.. doughie; clammie as bread which 
is dough-baked. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wit J,' Mirth 
Wks.u. 102/1 One ofthe Schollerscomplayned Vntohim that 
the bread were dogh-baked : Why quoth hee. so it should 
bee ; what else is the definition of bread hut cough baked? 
1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. in. xx. 205 In that oven 
wherein dow-baked cakes shall be burnt. 

b. transf. and Jig. Imperfect, . badly finished ; 
deficient, esp. in intellect or sense ; feeble, 1 soft’. 

1592 Lyly Midas ir. ii. 22 A reason dow-baked. <2x613 
Overeojry A Wife (1638) 64 A very woman is a doW-bak’t 
man. 2623 T. Scot Highw. God 80 A deade luke-warme 
indifferencie, a dow-baked zeale. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison (ed. 7) I. 84 Your milksops, your dough-baked 
lovers. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 216 These dough- 
baked patriots are not however useless. 

+ Dou'gh-'baken, ppl. a. Obs. = prec. 

1529 More Dyaloge in. jz a/2 Yf hys brede . . be dowe 
taken. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 498 Who 
shall scrape off this dough-baken dung ? 

Dou'gll-bird. Local U.S. Also doe -bird. 
The New England name for the Eskimo curlew 
{Numenius borealis). 

18 .. Shore Birds 12 (Cent.) Mingling freely with the 
golden plover are the Esquimaux curlew, or dough-birds. 

I)OTl*gll-boy. Naut. and Colonial. A boiled 
flour dumpling. 

1685 Ringrose Bucaniers Amer. II. iv. 4 These men .. 
had each of them three or four Cakes of bread (called by 
the English Dough-boy's ) for their provision and Victuals. 
1697 Dampjer Voy. (1729) I. v. 110 This Oil served instead 
of Butter, to eat with Dough-boys or Dumplins. 1880 
Blactnv. Mag. Jan. 72 Quite a gourmet in the matter of 
dough-boys and duff. 1887 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 13/2 
Each man had also a dough-hoy made with i lb. of flour, 
and boiled in the soup. 

t Doirgher. Obs. In 5 dower, [f. Dough v. 
+ -ER 1 -1 One who makes dough ; a baker. 

1483 Gild Bakers in Eng. Gilds 335 All Dowere of the 
Cite.. [shall] grynd -kt the Cite- is myllis. 


Dou-gh-face, doughface. U.S. 

1. A face having the appearance or character of 
dough : cf. dough-faced. 

a 1833 J. Randolph Sp. in Congress (Bartlett), They were 
scared at their own dough-faces. 

2 . A dough-faced person ; one who allows him- 
self to be moulded or worked upon ; formerly, in 
U.S. politics, applied to Northern politicians con- 
sidered to yield undue compliance to the South, in 
the matter of slavery, etc. 

1834 Whittier Let. to Sewall Pr. Wks. 1S89 III. 87 How 
familiar have the significant epithets of ‘White slave' and 
* dough-face ’ become ! 1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poet. Wks. 
1890 II. 80. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 42 Behold the 
great doughface cringing before the calm eye of Kossuth. 
aitrib. 1886 American XII. 279 The doughface press. 

So Dowgli-faced a., having a face like dough ; 
of the character of a ( dough-face * in U. S. politics. 

1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tears of St. Margaret Wks. 
3812 III. 81 The dough-faced Spectres crowded forth. 1848 
New York Comm. Adv. 4 June (Bartlett) Two- third of the 
senate were dough-faced. 

Doughiness (dif'ines). [f. Doughy a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being donghy. Also jig. 

16x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Famte 586 Any doughi- 
nesse or rawnesse in the crust. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. (1884) 243 Which made me tum and go home, 
regardless now of Mr. Stoddart’s doughiness. 

Dotrghing, vbl. sb. [f. Dough v. + -ingJ.] 
The making or dividing of dough ; attrib. dough- 
ing-machine, one for dividing dough for loaves. 

1882 tr. Thaustng's Beer 4x2 The mixing of the malt 
required for one grist with water in the mash-tun at the 
commencement of a brewing is called einteigen (doughing in) 
or, shortly, ‘mashing in'. 1884 Engineer 30 May 399/2 It 
is then passed into the doughing machine. 

Dougbish (do u *iJ), a. [-ish.] Somewhat 
doughy, slack-baked. 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 44 a/x Doughisshe breadde, not 
full bake, rubidus fattis. 

Doughnut local Eng. and U. S. A 

small spongy cake made of dough (usually sweet- 
ened and spiced), and fried or boiled in lard. 

1809 W. Irving Knickcrb . (1861) 90 An enormous dish of 
balls of sweetened dough, fried in hog's fatj and called 
doughnuts, or olykoeks. 18^7 Thoreau in Atlantic 
Monthly June (1892) 757 The window was . . the size of an 
oblong doughnut, and about as opaque. x86t R. F. Burton 
City of Saints 104 note. The Dough-nut is properly speak- 
ing, a small roundish cake made of flour, eggs, and sugar, 
moistened with milk and boiled in lard. 1870 Hazlitt 
Brand's Pop. Antiq. I. 48 At Baldock, Herts, the children 
call . . (Shrove Tuesday] Dough-nut Da}', from the small 
cakes fried in brass skillets over the fire with hog’s lard, 
t Dought, sb. Obs . [In quot. 1450 perh. for 
*dougth Douth valour; in 1788 app. a back- 
formation from Doughty a., on analogy of might, 
mighty , etc.] Doughtiness, might, power. 

c 1450 Merlin 555 Yefthei knewe the dought of my brother 
Agravain. 1788 Picken Poems x 59 (Jam.) The freckest 
whiles hae own't her [Fortune’s] dought. 

f Dought, a. Obs. [app. a shortened form of 
Doughty.] Doughty, valiant, mighty. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 3380 (MS. A.) Lordinges . . Je scholle b'*s 
dai be holde so dou3t. CX330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace 
(Rolls) 13532 pat were of prowesse, & of bataille dought. 

Dought, pa. t. of Dow v. ; obs. var. of Doubt, 
Dout. 

Doughter, obs. and dial. f. Daughter. 

+ Dou'ghtihede. Obs. — Doughtiness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 848 (Cott.) Thoru his auen doghtyhede. 
Ibid. 10628 It was hir dughti-hede. 

Doughtily (dau*tiIi),Wz>. [f. D oughty + -ly^.J 
In a doughty manner ; valiantly, stoutly. 

<11300 Cursor M.. 3673 (Cott.) His moder dughtilik It 
dight. c 1380 Sir Fcruvtb. 420 He laide on Sarazyns..so 
do3tiIich. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Xxiv. 89 (Hark MS.) He bare 
him so manly, & so doutely in the turnement. 2572 Bosse- 
well A rmorie 11. 96 b, Whiche had doughtely susteined the 
siege. 1659 Bp. Walton Cqnsid. Cottsidered 169 To thank 
him for disputing so doughtily on their behalf. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 76 The battle which the English race on this 
continent has been carrying doughtily on. 

Doughtiness (dau*tines). [f. Doughty + 
-ness.J Valiantness, valour, stoutness. 

c 1200 Ormin 17582 Sawle onnfop att Godess hand All 
hire duhhti3nesse. c 1330 R. Brunne CJtron. (1810) 184 His 
douhtynes we ken. 01450 Golagros <$- Gatv. 416 Your dedis, 
your aignite and your doughtynes, 1509 Barclay Shyp of 
Folys (1570) 18 Hector ..Was slayne with payne for all his 
doubtynes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 136 A dis- 
crete doughtynesse or a spirytuall audacite, to speke or to 
do. 1612-20 Shelton Quix. (T.), The Biscayan . .perceived, 
by his doughtiness, his intention. .1886 Lowell Lett. (1894) 

II. 341 Our difficulties.. to test our doughtiness. 

Dough-trough (do«'tr£f). A trough or vessel 
in which dough is placed to rise ; in modem use, 
also a closed vessel in which the rising of dough is 
promoted by the gentle heat arising from* warm 
water beneath ; » dough-raiser : see Dough sb. 5. 

0x440 Promp. Parv . 120/1 Dowe trowe, pistralla, 
alveus. 1530 Palsgr. 215A Doughe troughe, hnsche a 
pestrir. a 2600 Tumavt. Tottenh. 124 A do^-trogh, and 
a pele. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 732/2 Dough-trough . . 
a water-tight, covered vessel of tin or other suitable material, 
with a perforated shelf across the centre. 

Doughty (dau*ti), a. Forms: 1 dyhtis, dohtis, 
3~5 dogti, 3-6 do3ty, 3- doughty, (4 doLty, 


dohuti, doghuti, douhti, 4-5 dou^ti, dowghty, 
4- Sc. douchti, -ty, dowchty). Also 3-5 
dughti, 4 duhti,- dugty, 6-7 Sc. duchtie ; and 
4-6 dowtie, -ty, 5-7 douty, 5-8 erron. doubty, 
7- ‘doughty (dauti). [The original OE. form was 
dyhiig, corresp. to OHG. *tuhtig, MHG. tiihfec , 
Ger. tiichtig, MDu. and MLG. duchtich , from an 
OTeut. sb. *duhti-z , MHG. tuht ability,' capacity, 
from dttgan : see Dow v.i (If this had come down, 
its mod.Eng. repr. would be dighty.) OE. d oh tig 
was a later formation, of which the rowel is diffi- 
cult to explain, unless perh. by assimilation to 
dohte , pa. t. of dugan. It came down in the ME. 
dojli, dohty, dowghty , Sc. dochtie, douchtie, to the 
mod. spelling doughty, of which the expected pro- 
nunciation would be (dp'ti) : cf. bought , wrought, 
daughter. Beside it, ME. had duhtiy dujti , 
dtthii, 16th c. Sc. duchtie ; and also from 14th c., 
dozvtie , douty, erroneously spelt (by assimilation to 
another word of same sound) doubty ; whence 
evidently the current spoken word (daivti). The 
phonology presents many points of difficulty.] 

1 . Able, capable, worthy, virtuous ; valiant, brave, 
stout, formidable: now with an archaic flavour, 
and often humorous, a. of persons. 

1030 A bingdon Chr 071 . , Hacun se dohti^a. eorl. r 1200 Ormin 
1x3 Zacariye . . haffde an duhhri? wif . . ElysabseJ? gehatenn. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 592 Edward, that doughty knyght. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3555 (Cott.) Sir Ysaac pat. dughti [Gdtt. 
dohuti] man. c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 1480 A duhtti kni^t 
and no coward. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 166 For all his eldris 
war douchty. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 423 Dojty men & \v13t. 
£1420 Az'ow. Arth. xiv. Did as a du3ty knyjte. CJ440 
York Myst. xxxviii. 163 Sir knyghtis, J>at are in dedis 
dowty. 1480 Caxton Chroit. Eng. Ixxiii. 55 Kyng Arthur 
was . . holde and doubty of body. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot . (1858) I. 42 Lord and knycht .. And mony other 
richt duchtie and conding. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv. 
xlvi. 541 Certaine Tribunes and marshals, valourous and 
doubtie good men. 1609 — Amm. Marcell. * xiv. ix. 19 A 
doutie warrior. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. vi. § 50 All the 
Scotish Nobility (Doughty Douglas alone excepted). 1795- 
Southey Joan of Arc v. 126 The doughty Paladins of 
France. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels Autlt. (1867) 263 The 
doughty critic was at once silenced. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II.98 Oxford called upon her doughty men to 
brighten up their arms. # 1848 Dickens Dontbey (C.D. ed.) 

1 15 Nor did he ever again face the doughty Mrs. Pipchin. 
b. of actions, and other things. 

\Bcowulf 1287 (Z.) Sweord ecsum dyhtfo. a 1000 Cxd- 
tnon’s Genesis 1993 Sweord eegum dihtij.] a 1225 Leg. Kath. 
782 Of mine bileaue, beo ha duhti ofter dusi, naue fiu nawt 
to donne. a 1300 Cursor M. 21x2 (Cott.) Mani contre bar- 
in es And dughti cites mare and Iesse. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. vixi. 141 Of thyne douhtieste dedes. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 510 Of his duchtie Deidis and Justice done. 
1568 T, Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 81 Nor men deserue 
the crowne, and doubtie diademe. 1590 SrENSER F. Q. 1. 
v. x How that doughtie tumament With greatest honour he 
atchieven might, a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year 
(1678) Suppl. 185 In this doughty cause they think it fit to 
- ’ " '302 

ave 

„ _ . , w „ resolu- 

tion, I went doggedly to work. 

+ 2 . absol. = Man or men of valour. Obs. 
cx42o Anturs of Arth. i, Bothe the kyng and the qwene 
And other do3ti by-dene, c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 590 Thair 
wald na douchtie this day for iornay be dicht. 1800 A. 
Carlyle Autobiog. 140, I .. was going up the field to tell 
this when my doughty arrived. 

3 . Comb., as dottghty-handed adj. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. viii. 5 Doughty handed are you. 

Doughy* (dff“*i), a. [f. Dough sb. + -r L] Of 
the nature of dough ; like dough in appearance, 
consistency, or character. 

x6oi Shaks. AH s Well iv. v. 3 All the vnbak’d and dowy 
youth of a nation. 1648 Gage West Ind. xii. (1655) 53 
After the Consecration many devout persons came and 
sticked in the dowy Image pretious stones. 17x9 London 
& Wise Compl. Gard. v. 76 Sometimes it grows doughy, 
when suffer’d to be too ripe on the Tree. 1826 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1859) II. 97/1 Asad, doughy lump. <11827 Good Study 
Med. (1834) II. x6x White tongue in the morning, and_ a 
pallid doughy countenance. X893 Earl Dunmoke Pamirs 
II. 230 The bread we had to eat was. .very doughy. 

Douk(e, obs. form of Duck, Duke. 

Douke, var. Dauke, Obs., carrot. 
i6or Holland Pliny xix. v. (D.), Yellow douke or caret. 
Doul, obs. var. of Dole sb £ grief, Dowel. 
Doulee, var. of Douce, Dulce. 

Doulced, Doulcet(e, var. of Doucet, Dulcet. 
Douleia, doulia : see Dulia. 

Doulle, obs. form of Dull. 

Doulocracy, var. of Dulocbacy. 

Down (daum, di 7 m). Also doom, dome, dom. 
[Arab. dautll, diitn.] A kind of palm (Ifyplivnc 
Thebaha), found in Egypt, having a dicholomously 
divided trunk, and an edible fruit about the sue of 
an apple. Usually doum-palm. 

iSoiHel. M. Williams Fr. Rtf. II. . xxxv. 170 In 
capitals [of columns].. the branches ofthe doura, and the 
flowers of the nelumbo, mingle tosether. 1830 Lisdley 
Nat Syst. Bet. n8o The Doom Palm of Upper Egypt and 
the Hvbhxne coriacea are remarkable for their dichotomous, 
repeatedly-divided trunk. X84? Southey Commfl. Bk. 

IV. 1x3 In the upper parts of Egypt they have a palm tree 
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called the Dome. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. i. 34 The 
region of.. the Theban or dGm’-palm. 

"b. attrib as down-leaf , -palm, -wood. 

1788 Clarkson Impel, Slave Tr. so The doom-wood (which 
the worm never enters). 1827 Moore Epicur. xvi. (1839) 
266 A bed of fresh doum leaves. 

Doum, doumb(e, obs. forms of Dumb. 
Doun(e, obs. forms of Do, Done, Down, Dun. 
Doung, obs. pa. pple. of Ding v. 1 ; obs. f. Dung. 
Dounk, Dount, obs. forms of Dank, Dunt. 
Dortp (daup). Sc, Forms: 6 dolp, 6-9 doup, 
7 doupe, 7-9 dowp. [Of Norse origin: cf. ON. 
daup.] 

+ 1 . A rounded cavity or hollow bottom. Obs. 

15x3 Douglas sEneis m. x. 15 Off his E dolp the fiowand 
blude and attir He wische away. 1641 Fergusson Scot. 
Prov. 7 (Jam.) Better half egg than toom dowp. • 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais i^vi, Castor and Pollux [born] of the 
doupe of that Egge which was laid. .by Leda. 

2 . The posterior extremity of the body, the 
fundament or seat. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais I. xxii, At the salt doup[Fr. 
an cul sail/, the name of a game], 1718 Ramsay Christ's 
Kirk Gr. m. xxii, A’ the skaith that chanc’d indeed, Was 
only on their dowps. 18x7 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 
257 Sax and therty lashes a piece on the bare doup. 

Q. The bottom or end (of any thing), e.g. the 
rounded end of a candle. 

17x8 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. lit. x, 1 * the doup o' day. 
1774 T. Scott Poems 319 (Jam.), At the doup o’ e’en. 
x8x6 Scott Antiq. v, The doup o’ a candle. 1894 Crockett 
Lilac Saab. 72 What remained of the smooth candle * dowp *. 
b. A loop at the end. 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Alanuf 285 The half leaf, .passes 
through the upper doup of the standard. 

Doupt, obs. form of Doubt. 

Dour (d; 7 r), a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 5 
dowre, 6-8 doure, 6- dowr. [ad. L. ditr-us, or 
F. dur hard (cf. Dure). 

Derivation from French is unlikely on account of the vowel, 
since F. u gives in Sc. not il but il (or t>). An early (nth or 
12th c.) adoption of L. dur-us , would suit phonetically; of 
this however we have no evidence.] 

1 . Hard, severe, bold, stern, fierce, hardy. 

i 37 S Barbour Bruce x. 170 [He] wes dour & stout. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xvi. 103 Dyntis dovvre ware 
sene. 15x3 Douglas PEneis 11. vi. [v.] 23 The dour Vlixes 
als, and Athamas. 1533 Bellenden Livy it. (1822) 166 Thir 
legatis wes gevin anc doure answere be Marcius. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 249 He led a dour and 
hard lyfe. 1794 Burns Winter Night i, Biting Boreas, fell 
and doure. 1848 Lytton Harold vt. i, Tostig is a man . . 
dour and haughty. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 261 The 
dour, merciless intensity of a northern moorland, .storm. 

2 . Hard to move, stubborn, obstinate, sullen. 

• e 1470 Henry Wallace vt. 187 Malancoly he was of com- 
plexioun..dour in his contenance. 15x3 Douglas AEncis 
xiii. vi. 106 All our prayeris . . Mycht nowder bow that 
dowr mannis mynd. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 
76 Our men are dour men. 18x6 Scott Old Mort. viii, 

‘ He’s that dour, ye might tear him to pieces, and. .ne’er get 
a word out o’ him/ 1854 Mrs. Gaskell North <$- S. xv», 
Thornton is as dour as a door-nail ; an obstinate chap. 

Hence Dou*rly adv,, with hard sternness, stub- 
bornly, obstinately ; Dou’mess, hardness of dis- 
position, obstinacy, sullenness. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 337 Thai . . in to 
dumes ay abad. c 1475 Rauf Coil^ear 918 To ding thame 
doun dourly that euer war in my way. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 281 And fercely had fochtne thame, 
and dourlie dantount. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold iv, 
‘ Give me those letters, father \ she said dourly. x88x Sat. 
Rev. No. 1411. 629 Scotchmen .. have the same caution ,. 
courage, and * dourness’ [as Yorkshiremen]. 

Doura, var. Durra, Indian millet. 

Doure, obs. form of Dure, to endure. 
fDourlach. Sc. [app. a variant of Dorlach.] 
1 A short sword, a dagger * (Jam.). (? An error.) 

x8.. Scott (in Jamieson s.v.\ In heraldry, Highland 
swords are called dourlachs. x8z8 — F. M. Perth xvii, 
Manhood shall be tried by kisses and bumpers, not by dirks 
and dourlachs. 

Dousaine, -ayne, obs, forms of Dozen, 
Douse (daus), sb . 1 Also 7 douze, 7- douce, 
dowse, 9 douss. [f. Douse v. 1 ] A doll heavy 
blow or stroke. 

a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour v. i, Souse upon Souse. 
Douces single. Justle sides. *653-4 Whitelocke Jml. 
Sived. Etna. (1772) I. 137 A dowse in the neck. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. I. 3 June, He gave the young man 
a dowse in the chops. 1821 Scott Kcnilw. xxx. The 
porter .. started up with his club, and dealt a sound douse 
or two on each side, a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Jerry 
Jarvis, Xtdescended on her . . head in one tremendous dowse. 

t Douse, dowse, sb.- Obs. [perh. subst use of 
douse. Douce sweet.] A sweetheart; a ‘dear’. 
Also ironical. 

[a 1310 Dame douse : see Douce a. 1.] 0x460 Tow tie ley 

Afyst. (Surtees) 104 Yit is she a fowlle dowse if ye corn nar. 
1573 Tusser Hush. x, Who looketh to mame must laie to 
keepe house, for loue may not alwaybe plaieing with douse. 

Douse (daus), v . 1 Also 7- dowse, 8 dousse. 
[Of obscure origin : known only from 16th c. In 
sense I, perh. related. to MDu. ciosscit, or early 
mod.Du. docsen to beat with force and noise 
(Kilian) : cf. also EFris. dossal to beat, strike, 
punch, knock, and Ger. dial, dtisai, tnsai, tausen, 
etc. to beat, strike, butt (Grimm). Senses 2 and .3 


may be the same word ; ,cf. ‘ to strike sail ’ ; sense 
4 is more doubtful, and may be distinct. All the 
senses belong to the lower strata of the language.] 

. + 1 . irans. To strike, punch, inflict a blow upon. 

1559 Mirr. Mag . , Hen. VI, iv, To death with daggars 
doust. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), To Dowse., to give one a 
slap on the face. 

2 . Naut. To strike (a sail) ; to lower or slacken 
suddenly or in haste ; to close (a port-hole). 

*627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, xiii, 60 Dowse your 
top*saile to salute him. 1629 — Trav. ff Adv. xx. 40 Very 
civilly they doused \ Printed dansed] their topsailes. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Molir vne corde, to 
slacken, dousse, or ease off a tight rope. 1802 in Naval 
Chron. VII. 47 Douse the ports. 1828 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 344 Forced to douse all sail and ease the engine. 

3 . To put off, doff. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue 5. v., Dcnvse your dog 
vane, take the cockade out of your hat. 1828 Col. Haw- 
ker Diary ( 1893) I. 332 The latter have doused their butter- 
chum, boots. 184X Thackeray Man. Gormand. Wks. 1886 
XXIII. 357, 1, .doused my cap on entering the porch. 

4 . To put out, extinguish, dout (a light). 

1785 Grosf. Diet. Vulgar Tongue (Farmer), Dowse the 
glints: put out the candle. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. (1849) 
428 ‘Dowse the light* ! roared the hoarse voice from the 
water. 1853 Kane Grinnell Ax/.'xxxiii. (1856) 294 At nine 
the deck-lantern was doused. 

5 . To throw down, table (money) ; = Doss vi 1 2. 

1 797 G. Washington Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. 425 Asking 

opinions and requiring sendees. . without dousing my money. 

6 . To ‘ shut up , stop, cease. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxui. 221 1 Dowse that, 
Billy, and bear a hand and he quiet.* 

Hence Dowsing- vbl. sb . ; also Dowser, a heavy 
blow. 

1782 Franklin Wks. (1888) VII. 411 It was allowed, .to 
give him a rising blow. Let ours be adouser. 1837 Southey 
Doctor exxv. IV. 248 In common use among school-boys 
and blackguards, .the threat of giving any one a dowsing. 


Douse (daus),z>. 2 Also 7 dou-, dowsso, douze, 
7- dowse, douce. [Appears <:i6oo: origin un- 
known ; perh. onomatopoeic ; cf. souse. 

It is of course not impossible that it arose out of Douse c/. 1 , 
though connexion is not obvious.] 

+ 1 . Irons. To plunge vigorously in water, or the 
like ; to immerse with force. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xix. Epit. 391 Claudius Pulcher,. 
commaunded the sacred Pullets to be doussedand drenched 
over the head in the water. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
i. 16 And dowse himselfe ouer head and eares in impietie. 
1643 Hammond Sernt. vii. Wks. 1684 IV. 515, I have 
wash’d my feet in mire or ink, douz’d my carnal affections 
in all the vileness of the world. x66z Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. tv. § xx To have heard the great noise the Sun used 
to make.. when he doused his head in the Ocean. 

2 . To throw water over ; to water, to drench. 

1606 Holland Sue ton. 75. x6io — Camden's Brit. I. 420 

A stately place.. which Tanus with wandring stream© doth 
dowsse. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Remonstr. Wks. III. 
368 Well dous’d by rushing rains. 1870 Sf.guin Black For. 
x. 164 Melusina’s haunt was thoroughly doused with holy 
water. 1893 Capt. King Foes in Antbush 26 Douse a dipper 
of water over him. 

3 . intr. To plunge or be plunged into water. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 344 They joy and strive to 

be doussing, badling, and diving together with them. *664 
Butler Hud. 11. i. 503 R is no jesting, trivial matter, To 
swing i* th’ air, or douce in water. 1872 Browning Fifine 
Ixv, Sowse Underneath ducks the Soul, her truthward 
yearnings dowse Deeper in falsehood ! 

Hence Doused ppl. a . ; Dou'sing vbl. sb a 
drenching; also Dou*ser, one who drenches. 

1788 M. Cutler in Life , Jrnls . Corr. (1888) I. 416 A 
shower came on, and gave us a severe dousing. x88i 
HentY Cornet of Horse viii, A copious dousing of his face 
and head with water. 1883 Gd. Words Aug. 544/1 The 
* doused * and the * douser * being at enmity. 


Douse, var. of Douce a., sweet. 

Douse, Douser, etc. : see Dowse, etc. 

- Dousen, obs. form of Dozen. 

Douseper(e)s, var. Douzerebs, Obs. 

Douser : see under Douse v.i and 
Dousing-chock, -rod : see Dowsing. 
Douspyers, doussepers, var. Douzepers. 
DouBsemer, obs. form of Dulcimer. 
t Doust. Obs. [perh. a var. of Douse sb . 1 z cf.' 
also Dust.] A firm blow, a punch. 

a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour m. ji, Then there’s your 
souse, your wherrit, and your dowst. Tugs on the hair, your 
bob o’ th’ lips, a whelp oat ! Ibid. iv. i, How sweetly does 
this fellow take his dowst. 1719 D’Urfey Pills III. 14 Our 
..Knight.. gave the Dragon such a doust. 


Doust(e, obs. form of Dust. 

Dout (daut), v. Now dial. Also 6 dowt, (7 
doubt, 9 dougbt). [Coalesced form of do out : 
see Do t v. 49.] tram. To put out or extinguish (a 
fire or light). , 

1526 J: Rastell Hundred Merry Tales (1866) 2 Dout the 
candell and dout the fyre. X574 H ellowes Gueuara's Fam. 
Ep. 357 If in the place of snuffing, we dowt the candel. 1691 
Alicia D’Anvers Academia 15 It flies about And douts one’s 
eyes and makes one cougb. 184 x J . T. H ewle TtParish Clerk 
II. 141 Grist doughted his lantern. [In nearly every Dialect 
Glossary from Yorkshire to Isle of Wight.] 

Dout, sb. Now dial. In 6 dowt. [f.' prec.] 
A d outer or extinguisher. 

*573 in P. Cunningham Revels Acc. (Shaks. Soc.) 58’ Bod- 
kvns and dowtes for lightes. .xxii d. X579 Ibid. 160 Dowtes 


for Can del Is, vj snuffers vj paire. 1876 Whitby Gloss. % Dout , 
an extinguisher. , 

Dout, -able, -ance, etc., obs. ff. Doubt, etc. , 
Doutch, obs. form of Dutch. 

Doirter. Now dial. [f. prec. vb.] One who or 
that which douts or extinguishes ; an extinguisher. 
,1622 Naworth Hottsch. Bks. 200 For 2 tynder boxeis and 
4 dooters, xxij*. 1798 T. Jefferson Let. to J. Boticher 
23 Feb. (MS.), Dout, do out the candle— hence a Pair of 
Doutcrs. 1828 Craven Dialect, Dou ter, extinguisher. 
Douter, obs. form of Daughter. 

+ Douth (d7?)j)t Obs. Forms : 1 dugup, -off, 

2- 3 du3etS, 3 du3©))(e, duhe* 5 (©, do3ep(e, 
dowep, 4 doup(e, dup(e, douth. [OE. dugup, 
-of worth, virtue, excellence, nobility, manhood, 
force, a force, an army, people, OFris. duged{ MDu. 
dogliet, Du. dcugd), OHG. tugund, MHG. in gent, 
Ger. tugend virtue, ON. dygd virtue, probity (Sw. 
dygd ; a Com. Germanic deriv. of dugan to be good 
or worth : see Dow vX] 

L Virtue, excellence, nobility, power, riches. . 

- a 1000 Hymns Hi. 24 (Gr.) Ealra duseSa duguS, drihten 
hariend I c 117s Lamb. Horn. 103 ijIewoe v bi5 eurc unlearn 
to elchere dujeoe. <1x2*5 Juliana 5 pe modi Maximien .. 
heiende heaSene maumez . . wiS heh duhefte. a 1250 Prov. 
sElfred 177 in O. E. Alisc. 112 Dowetbcs louerd. 

, b. Good deed, benefit. 

<2x000 Crist 601 Secxen Dryhtne pone duguSa sehwylcre. 
CX205 Lay. 10438 pa du3e<!>e pc lie us dude whilen. 

2 . Manhood, 

<1x000 Andreas 152 (Gr.) Todadnn dusuSe and geogoSe. 
a 1250 Owl Sf Night. 634 Lutle childre. .Dop al pat in Heore 
3co3epe pat hi forlctcp in heore du3e)>e. 

3 . Men collectively ; company ; array, retinue. 

O . E. Chron, an. 626 Se cining..wzes gefullod .. mid 
eallum his dugofte. a 1000 C.rdmon's Exod. 91 (Gr.) Dugop 
Israhela. CX205 Lay. 28005 DuBefte gon sturien. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 597 pe dome of pe doupe for dedez of 
schame. Ibid. 1367 Vche duk wyth his duthe & operdere 
lordes. £1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1815 pe douthe dressed to 
pe wod, er any day sprenged, to chace. a 1400-50 
A lexander 2627 Sone as ser Darie pe deth of his douth sees. 

4 . Comb., as dujedc-wikt, •king, -won. Also 
Du3efilice adv., virtuously, worthily. 

c 1205 Lay. 16844 P at h e0 rnajen drihten du3eSliche htcrien. 

. Doutie, obs. form of Doughty. 

Doutro, doutry : see Dewtry. 

Douwere, -wir, var. Dower sb . 1 Obs. 

II Douzaine (d?/zem). [Fr. = Dozen/ q. v.] In 
the Channel Islands : A body of twelve men repre- 
senting a parish. Hence Douzainier (dr/zenw'j), 
(also 7-9 douzenior), a member of such a body. 

1682 WARBURT0N///xAG;/fZ7Wf > y (1822) 63 The Douzeniers 
. .officiers . . chosen out of the. . men . . in the parish. 186* 
Anstf.d Channel I si. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 521 Since 1844, the 
douzaines have been represented in the states by deputies, 
who are delegates rather than representatives. Ibid, 521 
note, In Guernsey, besides the douzainiers, two constables 
are elected by the rate-payers for each douzaine. 1889 
Clark's Guernsey News 10 May 4/5 Douzeniers swom-in. 
Douze, obs. form of Douse vfi 
Douzen, obs. -form of Dozen. 
t Douzepers (d?7'z3pe<uz), sb. pi. Obs. or arch. 
Forms : 3 dosse pers, dosseperes, dozze pers; 

3- 4 dusze pera, 4 dousse pers, dosze-peres, 
duzze peres, duze pers, dussiperes, 4-5 dus* 
per(e)s, 5 dosipers, -perus, doseperys, dous- 
(se)pyers, dousepers, dozepers, duseperys, 
ducypers,. dussepers, (doppe peres, dugeperes; 
duk-peris, dowchsperys, duchepers, -peiris), 
6 douseperes, dowsepers, -piers, dowsipers, 
dowsy peiris, (dyssypers, 7 • Dutehpeeres), 
9 douze peers, douceperes ; also (without final s) 
3 duzeper, 5 dozepiere, duzepere. Rarely sing. 
4'doppeper, 4-5 doseper, 6 dowsypere, douce- 
pere, (douch-spere). [a. OF. douze ( doce , duze) 
per{s, mod.F. douze pairs twelve equals, twelve 
peers. In English at length treated as one word, 
with a singular implying one of the class.] 

In the Romances , the twelve peers' or paladins of 
Charlemagne, said to be attached to his person, as 
being the bravest of his knights. In History , 
applied to the twelve great peers, spiritual and 
temporal, of France, supposed to represent those 
attributed by the romances to Charlemagne. 

The historical twelve peers were orig. the Archbp. of 
.Rheims, the Bps. of Laon, and Langres (ranking as dukes), 
the Bps. of Beau vais, Chalo ns, and Noyon (ranking as counts), 
the Dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, Aquitaine, the Counts 
of Toulouse,. Flanders, Champagne. (See Du Cange s.v. 
Pares Fraud#.) ' . 

c 1205 Lay. 1622 Twelfe iferan. pa Freinsce heo cJeopeden 
dusze pers [rx 275 dosseperes]. £1275 Passion our Lora % 
in O. E. Mi sc. 37 Nis hit nouht of karlemeyne ne or pe 
Duzeper. c X310 Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
190 The Kyng of Fraunce . . anon Assemblede he is dousse 
pers. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace { RoIls ' 
twelue dosze-peres of pris. 23.. Coer de L. 12 OR Kowe- 
lond, and of Olyver And of every doseper. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce lit. 440 The duk-peris [v.r. Dutch peeres : Wynt. 
4350 dowchsperys] wer Assegyt In-till egrymor. oHo* 
Melayne 808 Erles, Dukes, & the xij duchepers Bothe 
barons and Bachelers. £1400 Rowland O. 16 His 
dusperes doghety. £1430 Lydg. Alin. Poems (Percy boc.) 

25 Where been of Fraunce all the dozepiere ? 1494 Fabyan 
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Wks. I. dv. (R.), [Charles Martel] chase xii. perys, which 
after some wryters, are callyd doseperys, or kyngs, of y» 
which vi. were bisshopys, and vi. temporall lords. 2503 
Hawes Ex amp. Virt. vn. xcix. (Arb.) 26 Charlemayne 
kynge of Fraunce With his dyssypers^ Rowland and 
Olyuer. 1523 Lx>. Berners Froiss. 1. xxi. (R.), He was 
crowned by the assent of the twelve dowse-piers of Fraunce. 
£■1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T. S.) ii. 12 Wes nocht so duchty 
deidis Amangis the dowsy peiris. x8z8 Scott F. M. Perth 
x\’i, Oliver, man ? nay, then thou art one of the Douze 
peers already. 1864 Skeat Uhlatid's Poems 350 King 
Charles with all his douceperes Across the ocean sailed. 

b. Applied to other illustrious nobles, knights, 
or grandees. Also with sing. 

?rz 1400 Morte Arth. 66 At Carlelele a Cristynmese he 
haldes..Wyth Dukez and dusperes of dyvers rewmes. 
a X400 Gloss, in Eel. Ant. I. 8 Dolopes, dussiperes. a 1400 
Octonian §49 Ferst they sent out a doseper. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxvi. 8 Nowdir with duke nor dtigeperes. 1550 
Bale Set* Wks. (Parker Soc.) 31J Prelates, priests, monks, 
doctors, and other spiritual dowstpers. 1590 Spenser F . Q. 
in, x. 31 Big looking like a doughty Doucepere. 

Dove (dz?v), sb* Forms : 3-4 duve, 4-5 dofe, 
douf(e, douff(e, dowfe, douve, dowve, doo, (5 
doyf, 6 doffe), 4- dove, (Sc. 5- dow, doo, 6 dou). 
[OE. *dufe , not found (unless as first element 
in dilfe-doppa : see Diyedop) ; = OS. driba, 
OFris. drive (MDu. drive, Du. duif ), OHG. triba, 
tripa (MHG. tribe, Ger. iaube), ON. dufa (Sw. 
dufva , Da. due), Goth, dribo:— OTeut. *dupdn t weak 
fern. Perhaps a deriv. of dub- to dive, dip (see 
Dive) : cf. the analogous connexion of L. columba 
with Gr. k 6 \vh&o ? diver, diver (bird). 

In OE. the name was displaced by cnlnfre X see Culver.) 

1 . A bird of the Columbida, or pigeon family. 
Formerly, and still in dialects [dove, dtnv, doo) applied to 
all the species of pigeon native to or known in Britain, 
including the Wood-pigeon, Ring-dove, or Cushat-dove, the 
Rock-dove or Rock pigeon, the Stock-dove, and the Turtle- 
dove ; but now often restricted to the last, and its congeners. 
Most of the exotic species are called pigeons, e.g. the 
Passenger-pigeon of America, dove being restricted to those 
which in appearance or habits resemble the turtle-doves. 
The dove has been, from the institution of Christianity, the 
type of gentleness and harmlessness, and occupies an 
important place in Christian symbolism : cf. sense 2. 

c i2oo fritt. Coll. Horn. 49 BuSadmodealse duue. .Turtlen 
and duues. a 1300 Cursor lit. 1901 (Cott.) [Noe] sent j»e 
dofe eftsith. Ibid. 10775 (Cott.) A duu [v. rr. dowe, doufe, 
dove] )>at was fra heuen send. C1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. 
Wks. I. 78 The Spirit cam doun..and Jris Spirit was his 
dowfe. 1388 — Frov. vi. 5 Be thou rauyschid as a doo fro 
the hond. CX450 Holland Hcnvlat 231 The Dow, Noyis 
messinger. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxlvi. 2x9 They . . bonde 
thoo lettres to the tayles of the douues, and lete them flee. 
c 1550 Cheke Matt, iii, 36 He saw y* sprite of god coming 
down like a dow and lighting apon him.^ 21590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. 1. i. 171, I sweare By' the simplicity of Venus 
Doues. 1678 Ray Wtllughby s Omith. 180 The common 
wild Dove or Pigeon. 1712 Pope Messiah 12 And on its 
top descends the mystic Dove. 1842 Tennyson Gardeners 
Dau. 88 Voices of the well-contented doves. 

b. With prefixed word defining the species, as 
ringed-, spring-dove. Blue dove ( Yorks h.), the 
Rock dove. Bush dove, the Stock dove. Wre- 
kin dove (Salop), the Turtle dove. Also Coshat-, 
Gbound-, Ring-, Rook-, Stock-, Turtle-, Wood- 
dove, etc., q.v. in their alphabetical places. 

C1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 59 The Jthrustelcock..The 
wodedowue. c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr.y ri The 
rynged dove, le rainier ; the stocke dove, le creuset. 18. . 
Whittier Hymns fr. Lamartine i.. vi, Thought after 
thought, ye thronging rise Like spring-doves from the 
startled wood. 1885 Swainson Frov. Names Birds 167 
Stock Dove ( Columba ceuas). Bush dove. Ibid. 168 Rock 
Dove (Columba livid), also called . . Blue dove (North 
Riding). Ibid. 169 Turtledove^ ( Turtur communis), it is 
also called in Shropshire, Wrekin dove. 

c. Green land’ dove, sea- (turtle-) dove ~ Dovekie. 
Sea-dove , a kind of fish (see quot. 1753). 

1678 Ray Willughby ' s Omith. 326 The Greenland-Dove or 
Sea-Turtle. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Columba Green- 
landica . . called in English, the sea turtle dove. Ibid., 
Columba marina , the sea dove . .the name of an East Indian 
fish, and appearing to be a species of the orbis, or moon-fish. 
X885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 218 Black Guillemot 
(1 Uria Grylle), from the great attachment shown to each 
othet by the male and female.. this bird has received the 
names : Greenland dove (Orkney Isles), Rock dove (Ireland). 

2 . Jig. and transf. a. Applied to the Holy Spirit. 

[In reference to Luke Hi. 22, and parallel places.] 

[X3 ..Coer de L. 5671 On hys crest a douve whyte, Sygny- 
fycacioun off the Holy Spryte.) 1707 Watts Hymn, Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove, With all thy quickening powers. 
17x3 Warder True Amazons (ed.2) x68 By thy sweet Dove 
now (from above> And always taught to pray. 2779 Cow- 
per Hymn, i Oforacloser7valkFR.t:t\xrn,0\\o\y'Do\t, return. 
2827 Keble Chr. Y., Whitsunday Hi, Softer than gale at 
morning prime. Hovered his holy Dove. 

b. A messenger of peace and deliverance from 
anxiety, as was the dove to Noah (Gen. viii. 8-12). 

1623 (title). The Essex Dove presenting the World with a 
few of her Olive-branches ; or, a Taste of the Works of the 
Rev. John Smith. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 1. ii, He will be 
a dove of peace to your ark. •- 

. c. A gentle, innocent, or loving woman or child ; 
also ‘J* an innocent or simpleton. t * • 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. X59 Tut, she’s a Lambe, 
a Doue, a foole to him. 177* Foote Maid ofB. Prol. Wks. 
1799 II. 200 The gaming fools are doves, the knaves are 
rooks. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. vi',0 somewhere, meek 
unconscious dove, Poor child, that waitest for thy loye ! 


d. An appellation of tender affection. 

C1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 897 Rys vp my wyf, my loue, 
my lady free . . my dowue sweete. CX450 Hexrvson Mor. 
Fab. 73 The caller cryed: Hatd draught, my dowes. 
*535 Coverdale Song Sol. v. 2 O my sister, my loue, my 
doue, my derlinge. 1602 Shaks. Ham . iv. v. 167 Fare you 
well my Doue. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 371 
Shall 1 wait upon you, dove? 2816 Scott Old Mori, vi, 
Is not that worth waiting for, my dow? 185$ Tennyson 
Maud t. xxii. 61 She is coming, my dove, my dear. 

3 . An image of a dove as a symbol of innocence, 
etc. ; also, the vessel enclosing the pyx formerly 
used in the East and in France. 

15x3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 801 The Lorde 
Lisle Vicount bare the rod with the doffe, which signifieth 
innocencie. x688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2309/3 Count Drascouitz 
bearing the Truncheon . . Count Erdeoai the Dove. 2849-53 
Rock Ch. of Fathers III. ii. 203 (Cent.) There generally 
were two vessels: the smaller one, or the pix.. the larger cup, 
or dove, within which the other was shut up. 1896 Daily 
Chron. 19 May 3/5 The Archbishop delivered the Sceptre to 
her (the Queen’s] right hand, a rod, with a dove on the top, 
being placed by him in her left, the ‘rod of equity and 
mercy . 

4 . Astron. Dove of Noah. (See quot.) 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 363 /x Columba Noachi (con- 
stellation), the dove of Noah, a constellation formed by 
Halley, close to the hinder feet of Cams Major. 

6. Combinations. 

a. attrib., as dove-hut, -messenger, -monger, 
-pinion, -taker, etc. ; instrumental, as dove-drawn , 
adj, ; similative and parasynthetic, as dove-form, 
-green, -grey ; dove-feathered, -footed , -robed, adjs. 

x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 94, I met her deity [Venus], .and 
her Son *Doue-drawn with her. 2878 P. Robinson My Ind. 
Garden 205 The dove-drawn goddess. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <$• 
Jul. in. ii. 76 Rauenous *Doue-feather’d Rauen. 2820 Keats 
Lamia 1. 42 The God, * dove -footed, glided silently Round 
bush and tree. 2891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 287 A 
huge bank of . . *dove-grey cloud. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 
Hi. ix. 429 Pursing of the temple from *dove-raongers. 
1552 Huloet, “Doue taker, columbarius. 

b. Special comb. : t dove-bird, the young of 
a dove, a young pigeon (obs .) ; dove-colour, a 
warm grey with a tone of pink or purple ; so 
dove-coloured ; dove-dock, the coltsfoot ; dove- 
flower — dove-plant ( Treas . Hot.); dove’s-foofc, 
the plant Geranium molle , and some other small 
species of cranesbill ; dove-hawk, the dove- 
coloured falcon or hen-harrier (Circus ' cyaneus ) ; 
dove-plant, an orchid of Central America, Peri- 
stcria data ; dove-tick, a blind mite parasitic 
on pigeons; dove-wood, the wood of Atchoniea 
latifolia , a euphorbiaceous tree of the West Indies. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 Two turtle briddes . gif hie 
was poure, two *duue briddes. r 1440 York Myst.xW. 250 
We haue doyf-byrdes two. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.- 
WQlcker 760/43 Hie pipio, dowbyrd. 1598 Fumto, Colom - 
bino, *doue colour. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Columbine, 
a kind of violet-colour, called also dove-colour.^ 1825 J. 
Neal JSru. Jonathan II. 164 A *dove-coloured silk mitten. 
1812 J. Henderson Agric. Snrv. Caithn. 84 (Jam.) The 
arable land was much infested with, .the *dove-dock. 1548 
Turner Names of Herbes 100 *Douefote, Geranium molle. 
2578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 47 Doue foote. 1756 Watson 
in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 841 Doves-foot, or Doves-foot 
Cranes-bill. 1882 Garden 10 June 401/3 The Dove plant 
..the beautiful Holy Ghost flower of the Spaniards. 

Dove, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 
treat as a dove ; to call ‘dove 7 . 

2864 Browning Too Late viii. Loved you and doved you. 

Dove (d^v), occasional pa. t. of Dive v. 
Dovecot, -cote (divvkpt). Also 6 dowcatte. 
Sc. doocot, dooket. [f. Dove sb. + Cot, Cote.] 
A house for doves or pigeons ; usually placed at a 
height above the ground, with openings for the 
doves to enter by, and internal provision for roosting 
and breeding. 

CX425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 670 Hoc columlare, dowecote. 
a 1500 in Burton & Raine Heminbrough 390 A parcell of her 
plase to set a doufecot on. 2503 Sc. Acts Jos. IV (1597) 

§ 74 Parkes with Deare, stankes, cunningares, dowcattes. 
1607 Shaks. Cor, v. vi. 1x5 Like an Eagle in a Doue-coat. 
2703 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1732) 3 You find here more 
Dove-Cots than other Houses. 18x5 IScott Guy M. xxii. 
For the moor-fowl . .they lie as thick as doos in a dooket. 

fg. 1893 Ch, Times 6 Oct. 995/3 The flutter that has 
excited the journalistic dovecot. 

■j* 2 . transf. A set or block of pigeon-holes. Obs. 

1652 Bp. Hall Invisible World 1. vi, If a man distressed 
with care for the missing of an important evidence, .shall be 
informed.. in what hole of his dovecote he shall find it hid. 

3 . Comb., as dovecot-breaker , -door, -pigeon. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 151 When some one batters | 
at the dovecote-doors. x86x W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s.v., : 
Dovecot breakers, and stealers of pigeons. 2871 Darwin 
Desc. Man 11. xiv. II. 118 Dove-cot-pigeons dislike all the 
highly improved breeds. 

Do*ve-ey:ed, a. Having eyes like a dove; 
meek, gentle or soft-eyed. 

1717 E. Fenton Poems 38 (Jod.) Peace, Dove-eyed, and 
robed in white. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey in. vi, Dove-eyed 
Hope. 1895 A. Dobson Sundial vii, A second lady.. 
Dove-eyed, dove-robed, and something wan and pale. 

Dowebouse. Also 5 duffehous, dufFous, 
etc. A house for doves ; a dovecot. 

24 . . Norn, in Wr.-Wulcker 730 Hoc colnmhare, dowf ho ws. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 24 The gardynes, beme, and 
duffous. 2530 Palsgr. 2x5 Dove house. .Dufhouse, colum - 
bier . 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 175 The sides cut full of holes 


(in manner of a doue-house).' 1887 C. W. Boase Oxford 22 
There had been elm walks.. ^ with dove-houses. 

* attrib . 2592 Shaks. Rom. J- Jut. 1. iii. 28 Sitting in the 
Sunne vnder the Douehouse wall. 2807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (18x3) 357 Overstocked with dove -ho use pigeons, 
b. fig. A small petty house or place, 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxi. 587 Howe is it .. that 
this peuysshe doue-house holdeth agaynst vs so longe? 
DoveMe (dtrvki). Also doveca, -key, -ky. 
[Sc. dim. of dove : cf. lassikze, wifikie, or - ockit 
Qvhich are of 3 syllables), and see Dove i c, Dovie 
b.] An arctic bird, the Black Guillemot (Uria 
Grylle). 

2822 A. Fisher Jml. 27 Another species of diver was seen 
today, .it is called by the seamen, Dovekey. 2823 Scoresby 
Jml. Whale Fishery 421 Colymbus Grylle — Tyste or 
Doveca. 1835 Sir J. C. Ross Narr. 2nd Voy, Iiv. 693 The 
second dovekie of tne season was seen. 1859 M’Clintock 
Voy. Fox 95 Seals and dovekies are now common. 
Dovelet (dzrvlet). A little or young dove. 

2825 Southey Paraguay 1. 43 This dovelet nestled in their 
leafy bower. 2850 Blackie Aeschylus II. 174 As the dove 
her dovelets nursing. 

Dovelike (dtrvbik), a. and adv. Like a dove ; 
after the manner of a dove. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 726 Doue-like sim- 
plicitie. 1667 Milton P. L. r. 22 Thou [O Spirit] . . Dove- 
like satst brooding on the vast Abyss. 27x0 Pope Windsor 
For. 430 Where Peace.. scatters blessings from herdovelike 
wing. 18x0 Cobbett Hist. Reform, xiii. § 381 They have 
not always been in the same dove-like mood. 

Do*veling. [-ling.] A young dove ; also, a 
term of affection for a little child. 

a 1618 Sylvester Mem. Mortalitie ti. xlix. An old Sir 
Tameass . . to doat On Venus Dovelings. x888 Harper's 
MagNpr. 748, 1 will be thy little mother, my doveling. 
tDowely, a. Obs. [-ly b] Dove-like; gentle. 
24.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 183 Wi}x an aungels 
contenans and aouvely sympilnesse. a 1603 T. Cartwright 
Confut. Rltem. N.T. (x6x8) 300 The Douely spirit of God. 

Dover (de^vaj), v. Sc. and north, dial. [app. 
a frequentative of dial, dove in same sense ; cf. OK. 
dofung dotage, also ON. doftia, Goth, daubnan, 
to become heavy, flat, or dead.] 

1. trans. To send off into a light slumber ; to 
stun, stupefy, rare. 

(But in first quot. it may be pa. pple.of the intr. sense.) 
2513 Douglas /Etteis vi. yi. 12 This is the hald rycht 
Of Gaistis, Schaddois, Sleip, and douerit Nycht. 2853 
Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 695 The powder that dovers tne 
unhappy off to sleep. 

2. intr, ( To slumber, to be in a state betwixt 
sleeping and waking* (Jam.), to doze. 

x8<*S A. Douglas Poems 139 G af u.) She was begun to 
dover. 2826 Scott Jml. 10 Dec., With great intervals 
of drowsiness and fatigue which made me, as we Scots say, 
dover away in my arm-chair. 2892 in Northumbld. Gloss. 
Dower, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. prec. vb.] 
‘A slumber, a slight unsettled sleep 7 (Jam.) 

1820 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 203 (Jam.) My mother had laid 
down ‘ th’ Afflicted Man's Companion *, with which she had 
read the guidman into a sort o* dover. 2880 J. F. S. Gop.- 
x>on Bk. CJiron. Keith 32 Get a dover in the day time. 
Dove-ship, nonce-wd . : see Dove and -ship. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Serm. Beauty, fyc. Church (T.), Let our 
dove-ship approve itselfe in meeknesse of suffering. 

fDowess, dovese. Obs. [f. Dove jA + ess.] 
A female dove. 

2432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 72 A dovese come and sate 
on his hedde. 


Dovetail (dz>-vt e l \), sb. 

1 . Something in the shape of a dove’s tail. 

[1616 Surfl. & Mark h. Country Farme 436 Hang in 
some high place with a wire, or doues-tayle of yron, a glasse 
vessel!.] 1703 Moxon Mcch. Ex ere. .52 A Dufftail, is a 
Figure made in the form of a Doves-tail. 

b. spec. A tenon cut in the shape of a dove’s 
tail spread, or of a reversed wedge, to fit into an 
indenture or mortise of corresponding shape; also, 
a mortise shaped to receive such a tenon. 

2674-92 Ray N. C. Words 22 A Dootle; a Notch.. Doo 
tail, i. e. Dovetail, because like a Pigeon's tail extended. 
2793 Sm baton Edystone L. § 82 The blocks themselves 
were.. formed into large dovetails.. so as mutually to lock 
one apother .together. 1880 Miss Biro Japan I. 64 Very 
beautifully joined by mortices and dovetails. 

2 . = Dovetail joint : A fastening or joint composed 
of tenons cut in the shape of an expanded dove’s 
tail, fitting into mortises of corresponding shape. 

1565.73 Cooper Thesaurus, Securicta..A swallowe^ tayle 
or dooue tayle in carpenters workes^ which is a fastmng of 
two peeces of timber or bourdes togither that they can not 
away. 1594 Plat Jeruell-ho. in. 26 Make a foure square 
box . . close the sides well with dove tades or cement. 
2731-7 Miller Gard. Diet. s.v. Wine Press, These cross 
Pieces are placed upon the Posts which are joined into the 
Ground-plate by a Dove-tail. 2876 Gwilt Arcfnt. Gloss,, 
Dove-tail, a joint is the strongest method of joining 
masses, because the tenon or piece of wood widens as it 
extends, so that it cannot be drawn out. 

b. Her. (See quot. 1766.) . 

1 633 R. Holme Armoury 1. 19 [This form of line] is 
termed pot 6e or Dovetail, from a term of art used by the 
joiners. 17 66 Pokny KUm. Her Gloss., BrnfUrt, term 

to denote a kind of Partition, wherein the two dilTerent 
Tinctures are set within one another, in such a manner, 
as to represent the form of the tails of Doves or Wedges 

" 'sCaltrib. and Comb., as dovetail fashion, dovetail- 
wise adv. ; of the shape of a dovetail, as dove-tail 
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wove, key , mortise , . nil/, socket, tenon, * wedge : 
employed in making dovetails, as dovetail-cutter, 
-marker, - plane , - saw ; dovetail-file, a thin file 
with a tin or brass back, like that of a dovetail saw ; 
dovetail-hinge, a hinge having the outer edges 
of the leaves wider than the hinging edges; 
dovetail-joint, (a) Joinery : a tenon-and-mortise 
joint, in which the tenons are shaped like a dove’s 
tail; ( b ) Anat , : a serrated articulation or suture, 
as in the bones of the skull ; hence dovetail-jointed 
adj. ; dovetail-moulding, Arch an ornament 
consisting of a moulding arranged in the form of 
a series of figures like dove-tails; the triangular 
fret moulding; dovetail-plate (see quot.) ; dove- 
tail-wire, a wire wedge-shaped in cross-section. 

1&85 Forint, in Waggonette 26 Sketchit and I dispose of 
our legs in ^dovetail fashion. 1776 G. Campbell Philos. 
Rhet. II. 412 (R.) After the invention of *dove-tail joints. 
1548 C. G Clifford Arislo/h, Frogs 30 Well put together, 
^dovetail-jointed. 1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 
(ed. 3) 323 Pieces of timber, .fastened together by *dovetail 
keys and wedges, 1846 Parker Gloss. Arch. (1875) 158 
Mouldings .. the Double Cone, the ^Dovetail, the Em- 
battled, [etc.]. 01850 Rudim. Nazig. (Weale) 1x5 •Dove- 

tail plates. Metal plates formed like dovetails, and used 
to confine the heel of the stern-post and keel together. 
38x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art I. 107 The •dove- 
tail-saw is used by joiners and cabinet-makers in dove- 
tailing drawers [etc.]. 3876 Routledge Discov. 24 A 

hammer face is attached to the bottom of the cylinder by 
a kind of ^dovetail socket. 1679 Evelyn Diary 23 # July, | 
Some of the rooms [were] floored *dove-tail-wise without 
a nail. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc L. § 82 Cut dove tail -wise. 

Do’vetail, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To fit together or join by means of dove- 
tails, or by a similar method. Const in, into, to. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) X03 That the girders be 
strong, and very well Dove-tayld, one into, another. 1765 
Ludlam in Phil. Trans s LV. 207 Into this is dove-tad’d 
the upright back KK. 1842-76 Gwilt Arcltit. § 22850, 
Steps and risers mitred to cut string, and dovetailed to 
balusters. 185^ Ramsbottom Obstetr. Med. 17 The bones 
are not dove-tailed into each other as in the adult. 

2 . fig . To unite compactly as if by dovetails ; to 
adjust exactly, so as to form a continuous whole. 

1815 Sporting Mag, XLVI. 71 The difficulty of dove- 
tailing the component parts’of the farce into each other. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon I. iii. 213 We have.. as it were, 
dove-tailed it [book of Revelation] with the Prophecy of 
Daniel. 1861 Geikie E. Forbes x. 293 The readiness with 
which Forbes had begun to dovetail zoology and geology. 

3 . intr. To fit into each other, so as to form a 
compact and harmonious whole or company. 

18x7 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 99 Several things dove- 
tailed in my mind, and at once it struck me what quality 
went to form a man of achievement. 1833 T. Hook 
Parson’s Dau. in. ix. 451 The guests did not seem to me to 
dovetail. 1886 Stubbs Led. Med. «$- Mod. Hist. ii. 31 
The professorial and tutorial systems have not yet dove- 
tailed into one another. 

Hence Dovetailed///. a ., fitted together or com- 
pacted by dovetailing; Do*vetailedness, dove- 
tailed condition ; Do’vetailinj? vbl sb. and ppl. a. ; 
also Dovetaller. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Dovetaild, is a term among Joyners. 
1703 T. N. City <§• C. Purchaser 33 Fasten the .. pieces of 
Timber well together, .with. .Dove-tailing. 2775 Romans 
Hist. Florida 200 A comfortable house of square cypress 
timber, dove-tailed... 1821 T. D. Fosbroke Berkeley MSS. 
224 A very dove-tailing analogy. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 2 Manufacturers of tragedy and dovetailers of melo- 
dram. 1B25 J. Nicholson Oferat. Mechanic 588 There 
are three sorts of dovetailing; viz. common, lap, and 
mitre. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. 1 . 736/2 [The cranial 
bones] are united .. by the . dove-tailing of their edges. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiv, A kind of a universal dove- 
tailedness with regard to place and time. 1864 Sat. Rev. 
31 Dec. 789 A ‘ dovetailed and tesselated ' Cabinet. 

Do’vetailed, a. [f. Dovetail j£. + -ed 2 .] 

1 . Having a tail, like a dove ; shaped like a dove’s 
tail ; having a dovetail. 

rjxx Perry Dag genii. Breach 53 There is no other way. . 
to secure the said bad Ground but by driving Dovetail’d 
Piles. X726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 50/2 Cramps.. of 
Wood are . . secured by their shape, which is .. such,. that 
for resemblance, they are call’d Swallow, or Dove-tail’d. 
X838 Jas. Grant Sk. Lond. 263 Some coal-heaver rejoicing 
in a dove-tailed hat, which overspreads his neckand shoulders. 

2 . Her. Broken into dovetails, as a dividing 
line ; cf. Dovetail sb. 2 b. 

1868-82 Cussans Her. ii. 

Dovie, dovey (do'vi). [Dim. or pet-form of 
Dove : see -IE, -Y.j A term of affection : Little 
or dear dove. b. A local name of the Dovekie. 

lySa Pitblic Advertiser x8 May 4/2 The domestic Lovies 
and Dovies. x8xg Metropolis III. 252 My dearest love — 
lovey, dovey ! 1885 Swainson Prov. Nantes Birds 218 
Black Guillemot. .Sea dovie (Forfar). 

+ Do*visli, a. Ohs. [£ Dove+-ish.] Of or 
pertaining to the dove ; dovelike. 

1537 Latimer Serm. be/. Convoc. 8 It is like the. policie of 
the serpent, and is joyned with douish simplicitie. 1546 
Confut, N. Shaxton G iv b (T.) Contempte of thys world, 
dovey she simplicitie, serpentlike wysdome. 

Dow (dau), s'. 1 Now Sc . and north. dial. Forms : 
Pres. t. 1 and 3 sing. I. ddas, ddah. [ = Goth. 
daub, OHG. tone, OS- dbg'] ; 1-3 des, 2 deeh, 3 
deb, degh, 3-4 deih, 4-7 dowe, 5- dow (7 don) ; 


in 3rd sing. 4 dowes, 8-9 dows ; flurcCi 1 duson 
[*=OS. dugun, OHG. titgun ] ; 2-3 du3en, 4 dou- 
we(n, 4-7 dowe, .5- dow. Pa. t. I dohto 
[*=Goth. *dauhta, OHG. tohta\\ 3 douhte, 4 
dought(c, doht, doght, du3t, dughfc, 4- dought, 
dowed, Sc. 5- docht, doucht, dowcht, 6 duoht. 

[One of the original Teutonic preterite-present 
verbs (see Can, Dake, May) : OE. dugan to avail, 
be strong, good, worthy, of use, = OS. dugan , 
OFris. duga (MDu. d'dghcn, Du. den gat), OHG. 
tugan , (MHG. tug at, Gcr. taugen), Goth, dugan , 
ON. duga (Sw. duga, Da. due) OTcut. dugan. 
The original inflexion diag (:— OTeut. dang) of 
the singular present was in 14th c. supplanted by 
dow from the plural, the 3rd sing, being sometimes 
made dozvs. For the original pa. t. dohtc (:— OTcut. 
duhta) retained in Sc. as docht, dought, a levelled 
form dowed is occasional from 14th c. Both forms 
are used by Scott in sense 5.] 
f 1 . intr. To be good, strong, valiant, vigorous, 
manly, viitnous. Only OE. 

Beowulf (Th.) 1057 Deah 3u hcaSo nesa gehwaer dohtc. 
a xooo Father's Instr. 4 (in Exeter Bk .) Do A J?aette duge. 
a 1000 Satan 283 (Gr.) Se 6e his heorte deah. 

f 2 . To be valid, or of value ; to be worth or 
good for anything. Obs. 

cj 200 Ormin 4872 Icc amm )>att king halt nohht ne. dash. 
a 1275 Prov. sElfrcd 506. in O. E. Misc. 132 On him k u 
maist he tresten, yif [h]is trojk^ degh. Ibid. 546. X33 
Hwile k"me da^cs dujen, c 1300 Havelok 703 A1 he soldc, 
hat outh douthe [=ouht dounte], c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1126 
Neuer no dou^t him day For sorwe he nadde onijt. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 133 Thebald nouht ne deih. 
1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit Women 370 Eftir dede of that 
drupe, that docht nought in chalmir. 1530 Lyndes.ay Test. 
Papvngo 69 It dowe no thyng bot for to be dciectiu 1788 
W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Denv, to. .be useful ; as 4 he 
dows for nought he is good for nothing. 
f 3 . To be of use or profit to any one ; to avail. 
Chiefly impersonal. Obs. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp . Matt. xvi. 26 Huact for&on degmenn? 
a xioo O. E. C/t 7 ‘on. an. xoo6 Det him nacSor ne dohte ne 
innhere ne uthere. a 1300 Cursor M. 10771 (Cott.) Quen 
ioseph sagh na hide ne dught [rime broght]. 13. . E. E. 
Alltt. P. B. 374 No3t dowed bot be deth in be depe.stremez. 
Ibid. C. 50 What dowes me k« dcdayn,.oker dispit make! 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 5001 Iff yow do k^s in dede, nit doghis 
the bettur. 25x3 Douglas AEneis vm. Prol. t Of drening 
and dremis quhat dow it to endytl 1590 R. Bruce Serin, 
on Sacr. G vij. G an, *l So this argument dow not. 

+ 4 . To be good, fitting, or proper for any one ; 
to become, befit, behove. Usually impers. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2228, & biburiede hire as hit deh 
martir. <11215 Juliana 51 Milde and mcoke..as meiden 
deh to beonne. a X225 After. R. 420 Swuch king ket ou ne 
deih forto habben. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 907 As wemen 
doght. c X450 Merlin 47 Blase axed what he dought to do. 

5 . To have the strength or ability, to be able (to 
do something). 

a X300 Cursor M. 2377* (Cott.) Fight he aght ai quils he 
dught, and fle quen ne langer ne moght. a 1400-50 Alex- 
ander 4058 Vnde[d]Iynes_to dele I dowe be na ways. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xviii. 14 Thocht he dow not to leid 
a tyk. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 38 Scho .. 
dang the frenchmen, quhilk we docht not do. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. { 1862) I. 203 Ye may not, ye cannot, ye 
dow not want Christ. 1645 Munim. Burgh Irvine (1891) 
II. 58 Our inhabitants who ducht not win away by sey. 
1724 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. (1733) I. 2 She doughtna let her 
lover mourn. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 4 Prayer Postscr. 
iii, They downa bide the stink o’ powther. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxiii, I never dowed to bide a hard turn o* tvark in 
my life. _ 1818 — Hrt. Midi, xxiii, As well as a woman in 
her condition dought. 

6. To do well, thrive, prosper. 

1674 Ray N. C. fjords 13 To Daw or Dou : to thrive.. 
He’ll never dow, i. e. He will never be good, a 1758 A. 
Ramsay Poems { 1877) II. 174 Unty’d to a man. .We never 
can thriveordow. x8xx Willan IV. Riding (7/cjr. (E.D.S.), 
Dou , date, to do well, to prosper. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., March grows Never dows. 

Hence Dowing ppl. a., valiant, virtuous {obs.) ; 
thriving. 

CH75 Lamb. Horn. 109 Swa swa k an alden bihouaS 
du3ende f> e ' vas - c X2 °5 Lay. 4123 Dunwale bat was \>t 
du3ende mon. 1825 Jamieson s. v., A dowing bairn, 
t Dow, ^. 2 Obs. Also 4-5 doue, dowe. [a. F. 
doue-r (12th c.) L. do tare to portion out, bestow, 
f. dos, dot-em dowry.] 

1 . trans. To enrich with property; = Endow 2. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 520 And the churche ifounded in 

a mory place, called Muryfelde, and Idowed of the pryuy- 
lege of the citee by kyng Henry. 1362 Lancl. P. PL A. 
xv. 519 Constantyn . . holykirke dowed With loaders and 
ledes. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxii. x6 He shal dowe hir and 
he shal have hir to wijf. 1403 York Manual (Surtees) 
p. xvi, Wyth my gyftys I dow the. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Deg. 431 The abbay of royalmonte whyche he founded and 
dowed with grete reuenewe and rentes. 

2 . To invest with something ; = Endow 3 a. 

C1420 Antjers of Arth. Iii, Here I doue. the as Duke. 

c 1450 Mirour Salttacioun.yj 50 She was dowyd witheteme 
cristis ffmycionne. 

3 . To bequeath, give as an endowment. 

c *374 Chaucer Troylus v. 230 O lady myn, .To whom for 
eueremo myn herte I dowe. 

.Hence Dowing vbl. sb., endowment, dower. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxii. 17 He shal 3eeld the money after 
the maner of dowyng that maydens veren wont to tak. 


c 1450 Mirour Salttacioun 4323 Dampncd sawles and the 
bodies shal haf no swilk dowyng. 

Dow (dau), vA Sc. and north, dial. [Deriv. 
doubtful ; possibly a Sc. form of Dqll v. or a ME. 
*doll-en : cf. DowiE*=dW/y, Dully.] 
intr. To lose brightness or freshness ; to fade ; 
to become dull or musty; to fall into a sleepy 
state. Chiefly in pa. pple. Dowed, dow’d, be- 
come dull, faded, etc. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. iso6) v. iv. 386 People 
blynded and dowed in theyr synnes. j6S3 Dorothy 
Osborne Lett . to Temple (1888) 59 I was so tired with my 
journey, so dowd with my cold. X737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. 
(1776) 21 (Jam.) Cast na out the^ dow’d water till ye get 
the fresh. £1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Viezu Lane. 
Dial. Gloss., Dozvd , flat; dead; spiritless. 1845 Ainslie 
in Whist le-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. nr. 05 The day begins to 
dow. 1853 Ballantine io Whist le-butkie (1890) II. 292 
As dowed the outward rind The core it grew the dearer. 
1875 Lane. Gloss., It’s as dowd as dyke wayter. 
f JDow, vf Obs. [Used by Caxton to render 
MDu. duwaii] traits. To press, squeeze, wring. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 61, I dowed [tc dtnvede] 
the cony bytwene his ecris that almost I benamme his Iyf 
from hym. Ibid, in The sore wryngyng that the foxe 
dowed [duwede] and wronge his genytours. 

Dow, obs. form of Dough ; Sc. var. of Dove. 

Dow, earlier and more correct form of Dhow. 

1799 J. Jackson Joum. from India 3 Observed a dow in 
chase of us. Ibid. 5 A large Arab dow. 

Dowable (dairab'l), a. Law. [a. AF. dowable, 
i. F. doucr to portion, Dow zr. 2 ] Capable of being 
endowed ; entitled to dower. 

[1292 Britton v. i. § 5 Femmes dowables desterres et des 
tenementz.] 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 10. § 7 Her 
husbandes tenementes or hereditamentes, whereof she was 
before dowable. 1613 Sir H. Finch Lazo (1636) 36 If the 
heire indow the ancestors wife, though she were not dow- 
able, yet she shall hold in dower. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. viii. 131 A seisin in law of the husband will be as 
effectual as a seisin in deed, in order to render the wife 
dowable. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop . Lazo 
xviii. 131 Is my wife dowable of any part of it? 

+ Dowage. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. douage 
dowry, f. doucr : see prec.] Dower, dowry. 

1538 Leland I tin. II. 55 A Park wont to be yn dowage to 
the Quenes of Englande. 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 220 Thy revenues cannot reach To make 
her dowage of so rich a jointure As can the heir of wealthy 
Jerningham. 

+ Hence Dow'-ageable a. Obs. rare , dowable. 

1655 Gayton Charity Triumph. 7 Your Virgin, whom I 
shal labour to make as famous as your Honour has made 
her Dowagable. 

Dowager (dau-Al^ai). Also 6 do-, dou-, 
dowagier, douager. [a. OF. douagere, fere, 
douaygere , dowaigiere, doagiere widow enjoying a 
dower, fern, of douaigier, eta (=mo d.F. douairtcr), 
f. douage dower + -ier, -ek 2 2.] 

A woman whose husband is dead and whp is 
in the enjoyment of some title or some property 
that has come to her from him. Often added to 
the title so enjoyed, as princess queen-dowager , 
dozvager-duchess, -queen, - lady , etc. 

(App. first used of Mary .Tudor, widow of Louis XII ; 
then of Catherine of Arragon, styled * Princess Dowager'.) 

XS3® Palsgr. Ep. to Hen. VIII, Your.. most entirely be- 
loved suster quene Mary douagier of France. 1542 Fabyan’s 
Chron. Contn. vii. 700 In January dyed lady Katherine 
princes dowager [printed -yerj. 1558 Forrest Grysilde Sec. 
(*875) 93 They gaue her to name Ladye Douager. 1590 
Shaks. Mtds . N. 1. i. 157, I haue a Widdow Aunt, 
a dowager, Of great reuennew. 16x3 — Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 
180 Respecting this our Marriage with the Dowager Some- 
times our Brothers Wife, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb . 
xiil § 154 The two Dowagers, his mother and grandmother, 
having great joyntures out of the estate. 1701 Lottd. Gas. 
No. 3745/2 Sne was accompanied by the Dutchess of Savoy, 
her Mother, and by the Dutchess-Dowager, 1754 Hume 
Hist. Ettg. I. xii. 277 He espoused Eleanor, dowager of 
William Earl of Pembroke. 1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 276 
Mrs. Innes, Dowager, of Sandside. _ 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq . (1876) I. vt. 4x1 A marriage with their dowager aunt. 

f b. Loosely used. (In Drayton, app. = ‘ lady 
holding in dower’.) Obs. 

x6ix Speed Theat. Gt. Brit, xxxii. (1614) 63/1 Kathren of 
Spaine, wife and dowager to K. Henry the eight, a x6« 
Drayton Eng. Hist. Ep., As Charles his daughter. .As 
Henry’s Queen.. By France’s conquest and by England’s 
oath, You are the true made dowager of both. 

C .familiarly. An elderly lady of dignified 
demeanour. 

1870 Dickens E. Drood iii, Like the legendary ghost of 
a dowager in silken skirts. 1881 * Rita' My Lady Coquette 
v i Anxious dowagers are giving longing glances at the pro- 
vision-basket. 

d. transf. and fig. Of men or animals. 

18x9 Metropolis III. 7 1 Our. .dowager generals, those who, 
from old men are scarcely better than old women. 1840 
Lady C. Bury Hist . of Flirt xiv, A couple, of stout post- 
horses were, .preferable to their own quiet dowagers. , 

Hence {nonee-wds.) Dowager v. intr., to play 
the dowager; Dowag-erdom, JJowagerhood, 
Dovragerism, ■ Dowagersblp ; Dowage *rian, 
Dowagerish, Dow*ag*erly adjs. 

?733~4 Mrs. Delany A utobiog <5* Cory. (x86x) I. 426 Bury 
him decently in Westminster, and enjoy the dowagership 
most gallantly. 1825 j. Jekyll Let. 6 Oct. in (1894) 
X5o» I dowager daily m the carriage. 1843 Tati S Mag. A* 
286 Sober do wagerly entertainments. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
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Fairxlvi, Mansions that have passed away into Dowagerism. 
1891 Blackw. Mag-. CXLIX. 553/1 The well-preserved 
dowagerhood of.Hampton Court. 

Dowannee, obs. var. of Dewani. 

Dowarie, -ry, obs. forms of Dowry. 

Dowb, Dowbart, obs. ff. Dub v Dulbert. 
Dowb ill, -ble, -bill, etc., obs. ff. Double. 
Dowcare, obs. Sc. form of Docker, diver. 
Dowcemere, obs. form of Dulcimer. 
Dowcet(e, obs. forms of Doucet, Dulcet. , 

Do wch e, Dowchery, obs. ff. Dutch, Ducheby. 
Dowchsperys, corrupt f. Douzefers, Obs. 
Dowd (daud), sb? [Of uncertain origin. 

The ME. rimes with shroud show that the ME. vowel was 
(;i)=Fr. 011 or OE. u ; this separates it from Dow v. 2 (which 
besides appears later) ; it also eliminates Wedgwood’s sug- 
gestion of connexion with dawdle and Sc. dawdic. The 
mod.Sc. dooda (d«'da) may be related] 

A person, usually a woman, whose dress and 
appearance are devoid of smartness and brightness. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 11255, 1 trowe her 
were many doude pat proudly spak for noble schroude. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. m. 795 In sege a sot to se. Or do 
a dowde in dignite. c 1460 Ter.viteley Myst. (Surtees) 312 
If she be neuer so fowlle a dowde, With hirkelles and hir 
pynnes..The shrew hir self can shrowde. 1542 Udall 
Erasm. A poph. 309 b, To begette soche foule babies and 
oule faced doudes. 1607 Breton Munnure Cvij, Doest 
thou being Faire murmure at the preferment of a foule one 
and in thy rage call her foule Dowde ? 1814 Mad. D'Arblav 
Wanderer III. 199, I go such a dowd here, that it’s enough 
to frighten you. 

t Dowd, sb? • Obs. or dial. A woman’s cap or 
night 1 cap. 

*749 R. Goadcy Carexo (ed. 2) 42 Having, .pinn’d a large 
Dowde under his Chin. Ibid. 223 He. .puts on a IongDowae. 
1808-80 Jamieson, Dead, a kellcd mutch, or woman's cap 
with a caul, considered as a dress cap. *847-78 Halliwell, 
Dowd, a night-cap. Devon. 

Dowd, dowed, ppl. a . : see Dow v? 
Dowdily (dairdili), adv. [f. Dowdy a. +-ly' 2.] 
In a dowdy fashion. 

1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember II. ix. 156 The 
two girls.. were dressed exactly alike and very dowdily. 

Dowdiness (dcurdines). [f. Dowdt a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being; dowdy; shabby 
ugliness of dress or personal appearance. 

1842 Emerson Nat., Transcendent. Wks. (Bohn) II. 290 
The Beautiful.. appears to us the golden mean, escaping 
the dowdiness of the good, and the heartlessness of the 
true. 1862 Trollope Orley F. xii, There was nothing of 
the dowdiness of the lone lorn woman about her. 

Dowdy (dau'di), sb. and a. Also 6 doudie, 7 
dowdio, 7-9 doudy. [A deriv, of Dowd. 

(It would be natural to regard the adj. as the primary 
form, from Dowd sb. with suffix -y as in . needy , etc. ; but 
the sb., being known earlier, may be a diminutive formation, 
as in daddy , and the adj. an attributive use.)] 

A. sb. A woman or girl shabbily or unattrac- 
tively dressed, without smartness or brightness. 

*58* Rich Fareiu. Milit. Prof., If plaine or homely, wee 
saie she Js a doudie or a slut. *592 Shahs. Rom. ff jul. 11. 
iv. 42 Dido, a dowdie : Cleopatra, a Gipsie. 2660-1 Pepys 
Diary 8 Mar., Among others the Ducnesse of Albemarle, 
who is ever a plain homely dowdy, a 27 00 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew , Doudy , An ugly coarse hard favored Woman. 
1774 Anne Granville in Mrs. Delany's Corr. Ser. n. II. 
49 Her hair not. .suffered to grow too low on her forehead 
..it makes all the children look like dowdys. 2883 Besant 
All in Garden Fair 1. li, To be gracious and sympathetic 
. . you must be nicely dressed ; a dowdy cannot be gracious. 

B. adj. ' (Almost always of a woman or her 
dress.) Shabbily dull in colour or appearance ; 
without brightness, smartness, or freshness. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso hi, Little dowdy strumpets. 
1684 T. Burnet 77 *. Earth 11. 221 Female angels.. of a far 
more charming beauty than the dowdy daughters of men. 
1774 Anne Granville in Mrs. Delany's Corr. Ser. 11. II. 48 
A very dowdy fashion. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. i, 
A thick black silk dress.. not_ rusty or dowdy with age. 
1869 — He knew xcvii, A plain, silent, shy, dowdy young 
woman. _ *887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxx. 238 In your 
nurse’s livery, .black serge, and a horrid dowdy bonnet. 

Dowdyish (dawdi,ij), a. [f. prec. sb. + -lBH.] 
Somewhat dowdy ; inclined to dowdyism. 

18*7 Byron Beppo lxvi, A fifth’s look's vulgar, dowdyish, 
and suburban. 2854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. II. 71 
The girls were all dressed in. .a very dowdyish attire. 

Dowdyism (dau-di, iz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
The character or quality of a dowdy. 

1859 O. W. Holmes Prof. Break ft. vi, Dowdyism is., 
an expression of imperfect vitality. *860 All Year Round 
No. 71. 495 A sorry sort of dowdyism in the matter of 
female finery. < 

Dowee (dau,r). [f. Dow v? + -ee: cf.-F. doutf 
endowed.] A person endowed or holding a dower. 

2865 Nichols Britton I. 272 The dowee may answer by 
herself. 

Dowel (dowel), sb. Forms : 4-6 dowle, 7-8 
doul^e, S dowl, (dole), 9 dowel, -ell. [Of 
doubtful derivation ; perb. answering to' MLG. 
dovel, Ger. dobel, MHG. tiibel, OHG. tubili plug, 
tap (of a cask, etc.). Still closer in form is OF. 

' docile, doudie barrel-stave, dim. of mod.F. douve 
in same sense ;■ but the transference of sense is un- 
explained.] 

X. A headless pin, peg, or bolt, of wood, metal, 
or other material, serving to fasten together two 


pieces of .wood, stone, etc., by penetrating some 
distance into the substance of the connected pieces. 

c *340 Cursor M. 21270 (Fairf.) pe quelis ar ioyned with 
mam a dowle. 1388 Wyclif i Kings vii, 33 The extrees. . 
the spokis and dowlis [1382 felijs ,’ Vulg. modioli] of the 
wheelis. 1483 Cath. Angl. 105/1 A Dowle of a whele; 
stellio. 1794 \V. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 112’ The felly 
with the pins or* dowels on the end, by which it is kept 
secure at the joints. 1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 303 An im- 
mense' block of stonel. bolted into sockets in the masonry 
below by bronze dowels fixed into its lower face.’ 1B76 
Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., pcnvcl, a pin of wood or iron 
used at the edges of boards in laying floors to avoid the 
appearance of the nails on the surface. 

2 . A plug of wood driven into a wall to receive 
nails ; a dook. [Ger. dobel, dtibel.] 

*864 in Webster. 1874 in Knight Diet. Meek. 

3 . Comb., as dowel-bit, a boring-tool of semi- 
cylindrical form terminating in a conoidal edge; 
also called a spoon-bit ; dowel-bole, a hole into 
which a dowel is or may be inserted ; dowel-joint, 
a junction formed by means of a dowel or dowels ; 
dowel-pin = sense 1 ; dowel-pointer, a tool for 
pointing or chamfering the ends of dowels ; dowel- 
ways adv., in the manner of a dowel. 

a *66* Fuller Worthies hi. (1662) 20 Having every stone 
. .shaped Doule-wayes, or in the form of a Cart-nail. 1707 
T.N. City 4- C. Purchaser 187 They cleave these Bolts 
(with their Dowl-Ax) by the Felt-grain. 1743 Lond. 
<9; Country Brew. ji. (ed. 2) 108 There are Joints, down- 
right Pegs, or Dole-pins. 1885 Academy at Nov. 326/1 
The floor has raised edges, in which are visible the dowel- 
holes to hold wooden panels. 

Dowel (darnel), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
fasten with a dowel or dowels. 

17*3 Warder True Aniasons 108 You must doule or nail 
together on the under Side, 2 Boards. *7 92 Ace. Buggesses 
in Ann. Reg. 66 Dowling the planks together, as coopers 
do the parts that form the head of a cask. *883 Gore in 
Glasgow Weekly Her. 7 July 2/7 These [columns] are 
not cemented but dowelled with iron clamps in the 
centre. 

Hence Dowelled///. a., Dowelling vbl . sb. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. App. 76 To lay dowelled 
floors. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. hi. 183/2 The method 
of uniting boards in a flat surface, called ‘ dowelling 

t Do- well. Obs. [f. Do v. + Well adv.] The 
action of doing well ; well-doing. (In Langland 
freq. personified, together with Do-bet, Do-best.) 

*362 Langl. P. PI. A. vni. 256 Pe preost. .diuinede pat 
Dowel Indulgence passede. Ibid. 158 Dowel on Domesday 
Is digneliche I-preiset. 1377 Ibid. B. ix. 12 Dobet is hir 
damoisele sire doweles dorter. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. 
Pauegyr. 52 His Doe-ivell to vsward exceeds our Sa3Mvell 
of him. 

Do welle, obs. form of Dwell. 

+ Do wen, ppl. a. Obs. [app. for dollen, dolven, 
pa. pple. .of Delve.] Buried. 

r 2450 Mirour Saluacioun 1484 Cristis flesshe dede & 
dowen nevere to corrupcionne slade. 

t Dower, sb? Obs. Also dover, douwere, 
douwir, dwer, duer. [Cf. OF. douvre, var. of 
douve ditch, dyke, 1 caverne que les habitants des 
bords de la Loire creusent dans le roc pour s’y 
loger.’] A burrow (of rabbits, or the like). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. lxviii. (*495) 824 
Conyes, .make them dowers and dennes vnder erthe. c 2420 
Ballad. on Husb. iv. 654 Outher in gourdis grene Make 
euery fige a douer in to crepe, c 2440 Promp. Parv. 128/2 
Dower yn the erthe (dovwerc, H. douwir, P.), cuniculus. 
ci 490 Ibid. 135/2 (MS. H)|Dowere, or deen. 

Dower (dau*ai), sb? Forms : 4-6 dowaire, 
-ayr(e, dowere, 5 dowar, dowyer, 6 douare, 
dore, doore, 6-7 dowr(e, 4- dower, [a. OF. 
douaire, doaire , douayre , ad. late L. dotarium 
(Du Cange), f. L. dot-em dower, dotcire to endow.] 

1 . The portion of a deceased husband's estate 
which the law allows to his widow for her life. 
Tenant in dower, the widow who thus holds land. 
\ Lady of dower, dowager lady. 

[1292 Britton i.vi.§ 5 Etvoloms qe les femmes as felouns 
ne tiegnent nule terre en dowayre de nul tenement qe lour 
fust assignee par teus barouns.] *439 E. E. Wills (2882) 
1*5 Her part and dowyer of my godes. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur v. xii, The kyng. .assigned certayn rentes for the, 
dower of the duchesse. & for her children. 2523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. cclxix. 399 He was before the castell 
of Peri des, where as the Lady of Dowaire was. # 2528 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 267 To Margarete, my wif, hir 
hoole dore of all my landes. a 1626 Bacon Max. ff Uses 
Com. Law <1636) 58 Yet he was not such a tenant as to be 
seized of the land, so as his wife could have dower. _ 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. viLix6 The wife of the tenant in tail 
shall have her dower, or thirds, of the estate-tail. Ibid. 129 
Tenant in dower. 2879 Hesba Stretton Through a 
Needle's Eye II. 40 Of course it will be burdened by a 
dower of ^500 a year to our mother. 

2 . The money or property which the wife brings 
to the husband ; = Dowry 2. 

*71386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 7 s* Thilke dowere that ye 
broghten me Taak it agayn. 1483 Caxton Cato G iv b, 
Thou oughtest not to take a jury f ne to coueyte hyr for hyr 
dowayr. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII (an. 19) (R.) He 
offereth to take to wife, Elianor Quene Dowager of Portyn- 
gall, without any dower, yea, in hir kirtelL x6ox Shaks. 
AH's Well v. iii. 328 Choose thou thy husband, and lie pay 
thy dower. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udaipho xiii, She 
. . offered to give Emily a dower. 1869 Lecky Europ. A for. 
II. i. 83 Epaminondas’was accustomed to ransom captives 
and collect dowers for poor girls. 


+ b. transf. Money or value given by the man 
to his bride’s relatives for her; = Dowry 3. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxiv. 12 What thing 3e ordeyne Y sbal 
3yiie ; eche 5e dower, and aske ge 3iftis..oonly 3yf 3e to me 
this damesele to wijf. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis nr. 938 
He.. A double JDowre,' two hundred Foreskins brought. 
*791 Cowper Iliad ix. 180 From him I ask No dow’r, my- 
self will suchadow'r bestow As never father on his child 
before. 

3. Jig. Endowment ; — Dowry 4 . . 

c *375 Myrour of Lewcd Men (MS. Egerton 927) In thes 
four dowers sal thi body be sa parfit. 14*3 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) v. iii. 94 Subtilite Clerte Inpassibilite and 
Agylyte ben eleped the dowerys of the body. 1592 Davies 
Ijnmort. Soul Ded. Hi, The richest Mind, both by Art's 
Purchase, and by Nature's Dower. *807 Wordsw. White 
Doe Rylstone vn. 282 A mortal Song we sing, by dower 
Encouraged of celestial power. 7871 J. Miller Songs 
Italy (1878) 50 She was damned with the dower of beauty. 

4 . Comb., as dower;house, -land. 

1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden 1 . 418 The dower-lands 
of the Princess Mary. Ibid. II. 400 A dower-house built 
for Countess Christina. 18S0 Mrs. Oliphant He that wilt 
not xxxviii, There was a dower-house .. to which perhaps 
it would be well for her to retire. 


Dower (dau-oi), v. [f. Dower sb.-'] 

1 . trans. To give a dowry to ; to endow. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 207 Will you .. Dow’rd with our 
curse. .Take her? 1847 Lytton Lucretia 43 When she 
marries, I will dower her. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 
2 66 Amply dowered, .her suitors were doubtless many, 
b. To give as a dower or dowry. 

1814 Byron Let . to Moore 14 Oct., Part of them are 
settled on her; but whether that will be dowered now, I do 
not know. 

2 . To endow or furnish ivith- any 4 gift talent or 
power of mind or body. 

1793 Southey Triumph Woman 46 Three youths whom 
Nature dower'd with every grace. 1830 Tennyson Poet 
i. The poet.. Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn. 2884 Daily News 7 Feb. 3/2 The volcanic peaks 
were dowered with soft reas and deep purples. 

3 . intr. To take or receive dower. 

1848 Wharton Law Lex . 196/2 The widow cannot dower 
out of estates of joint-tenants, because of the right of sur- 
vivorship. Ibid., She may dower out of the same [land]. 
Hence Dowered ppl. a. 

a 1756 West P/tineus (Seager) I led Your dower'd sister 
to my spousal bed. 2822 Scott Nigel iii, Taking a pretty, 
well-dowered English lady. 

Doweral, a. rare. [f. Dower sb.- -f -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a dower ; dotal. 

1781-2 Potter Euripides' Ipltig. v. 659 (R. SuppJ.) Take 
the dow’ral gifts Brought with me for the Virgin. 

fDoweress. Obs. Also 6 dowares(se, 9 
dowress. [f. Dower, with fern, suffix -ess. Cf. 
jointress .] A widow holding a dower; Dowager, 
1519 in Hall Chron. (1809)601 The.. Kyng of Englande.. 
with his bedfelowe the Quene, and his Sister the dowares o! 
France. *8x8 Cruise Digest fed. 2) 1 . 192 Before the aboli* 
tion of military tenures, the dowress was attendant on the 
heir, .for the third part of the services. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 287 Some misunderstanding has subsisted 
between the noble doweress and the present proprietors. 
Dowerless (da trades), a. [f. Dower sb? + 
-less.] Without a dower ; portionless. 

2605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 259 Thy dowrelesse Daughter. 
2768 Sir W. Jones Solima 46 Ye friendless orphans, and ye 
dowerless maids. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5- Pop. 
xiv. 139 The Princess being absolutely dowerless. 

Dowf, donf (dauf), a. (sb.) Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 6 dolf, (S doof). [The 16th c. form is con- 
stantly dot/, but it is prob. that the ol here (as in 
1 6th c. rolp-ropc. Roup, nolt—itowt, nout, ON. 
liaut) merely stands for ow, and that dowf is 
etymological! Perh. a. ON. dauf-r deaf; cf. Du. 
doof deaf, benumbed, faint. The notions of 1 deaf’ 
and 1 dull ’ frequently interchange: cf. Du. dfc/'hol- 
low, smothered, dull, faint, heavy related to doof.] 

• A. adj. Dull, flat ; wanting in spirit or energy; 
inactive, spiritless. Of sound : Dull, flat, hollow. 

*523 Douglas sEnsis m. iv. 07 Dolf wox thair spretis. 
Ibid. v. vii. 59 The dasyt bluid. . Walxis dolf and dull throw 
myne vnweildy age. 2560 Rolland Crt. Venus l 413 Thy 
dolf hart for dredour ay deuaillis. *721 Ramsay Prospect 
Plenty x, How dowf looks gentry with an empty purse ! 
2785 Burns Sec. Ep. to Lapraik iv. Her dowff excuses pat 
me mad. 1814 Scott Wav. xliii, The lad can sometimes 
be as dowff as a sexagenary like myself, 
b. Comb., as dowf- hearted (dolf-). 

25x3 Douglas sEncis ix. ii. 50 The dolf hartic Troianis. 

B. sb. A dnll spiritless fellow. 
c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 56 To have a galle, 
and be clepid a douffe. -[*724 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iv. 1, 
He get her? slaverin doof !] , 

Hence Dowf v. trans., to make ‘ dowf , deprive 
of energy. Dow’fness, dullness; want of spirit. 

25x3 Douglas AEneis xi. xiv. 21 Huge dolfnes, and 
schamful cowardice. x8i8 *Hogg Brownie of B. II. 38 
(Jam.) There was a kind o’ doufness and mc J a ™Iy in his 
looks. 2838 Ias. STRUTHERs/Vr/*£ Tales 77 Auld age douffs 

d Dowghter, Dowghty, obs. ff. Daughter, 

Doughtt. , , „ 

Dowie, dowy (dau-i, do™)> «- Sc. and north, 
dial Also 5-6 dolly. [The identity of denote 
with 1 6th c. dolly appears to be. proved. by the 
treatment of the two as variants in Gawarn 
Douglas. Probably a deriv. of ME. dot, doll, OE. 



DO WILY. 


DOWN, 


do l, Dull, with -y or -ly ; cf. also Dully, used 
in same sense, and OE. hdl, hdlig, holy.] Dull 
and lonely, melancholy, dreary, dismal. 

1508 Dunbar Tna Mariit Wcrnen 412 Now done is my 
dolly nyght, my day is vpsprungin. 1513 Dougla sfEneis 
VH. Prol. 51 The dowy dichis [ed. 1553 dolly dikis] war 
all donk and wait. Ibid. x. iv. 73 The dolly tonys [ed. 1553 
dowy tones] and lays lamentabill. Ibid. xin. x. 102. And 
end his dolly dayis, and dee. r 2582 S EM pill Complaint on 
Forioutt 171 In Striuiling toun, out of his dowie den..thai 
fyrit him in his nest. V 16.. The Dowie Dens of Yarrow 
xv. (in Minstr. Sc. Border), She kiss’d them, till her lips 
grew red, On the dowie houms of Yarrow. 17x4 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733] I. 26 What dowy hours I thole by your 
disdain. 1790 Burns Highland Harry It, I wander dowie 
up the glen, a 1851 Moir Poems , Disenchantment xiii, 
The dowie dens of Yarrow, 1890 Scot. Liberal 14 Feb. 11 
Dark valleys and dowie dens ofignorance. 

Hence Dowily adv., Dowinoss. ^ * 

7x7 Twa Brithcrs xi. in Child Ballads (1884) 11. xlix. 
439/2 Sae dowilie alane. 1801 Macneill Poet. Wks. (1844) 
107 Lying down dowylie, sighed by the willow tree. 

Do wing, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. : see after Dow v. 
Dowk, var. Dauk; obs. form of Duck. 

Dowl (daul). Obs. exc. dial. [Origin uncertain. 
Perhaps in some way related to Down sb ? Prof. Skeat 
suggests OF. doii lie var. oldoille, douillccdX). ‘soft, tender 1 , 
sb. ‘that which is soft.’ But there is no evidence that the 
OF. word had any corresponding application.] 

One of the filaments or fibres of a feather; 
the soft fine feathers or fur of birds or beasts; 
down, fluff. 

? c 1400 Plozuman's T. in. (R.), The griffen .. swore by 
cockis herte and blode _He wold him tere every' doule. 
26x0 Shaks. Temp. in. iii. 65 As well ..as diminish One 
dowie that’s in my plumb e. 26S1 Humane Industry (T.\ 
A certain shell-fish, .called Pinna, that bears a mossy dowl, 
or wool, whereof cloth was spun. Ibid. 93 Such trees as 
have a certain wool or dowl upon the outside of them, as 
the small cotton. 1845 De Quincey in Tait's Mag. XII. 
758 No feather, or dowl of a feather, but was heavy enough 
for him. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk , , Dcnvl, 

1. the downy fibres of a feather . . 2. The light downy sub- 
stance which collects under beds and about bedroom floors. 
Dowl, obs. and dial. f. Dool 1, boundary mark ; 
obs. form of Dowel. 

Dowlas (dcurlas). Also (?5 douglas), 6 dolas, 
6~7 doulas, 6-S dowlass, 7 dowlnco, -lasso, 8 
doulace. [Named from Daoitlas or Doulas , S.E. 
of Brest, in Brittany, like the associated lockeram 
from Locronan or Locrenan in the same vicinity.] 

1 . t a. A coarse kind of linen, much used in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Obs. b. Now applied to 
a strong calico made in imitation of this. 

1*493 Will of Dolyng of Taunton (Somerset Ho.), A fyne 
pece of douglas.] 15*9 Act at Hen . Fill, c. 14 (title) Of 
what length and bredth euery whole peeceand halfe peece of 
dowlas and lockeram, brought into this realm, shall be. 
*53® ■ei ct 28 Hen. VIII , c. 4 § 1 Britaine, where the said 
finnen Cloth called Doulas and Lockeram is made. 1543 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) is, ix elles of dolas .. to 
make ij. new albus. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, m. iii. 79 
Doulas, filthy Doulas . . they haue made Boulters of them. 
a X640 Day Pari. Bees ix. (1881) 58 Dowlasse for saffron- 
bags. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 109 Some other 
sorts of Linnen, as Holland or Dowlace. 2696 J. F. Mer- 
chant'' s Ware-ho. 8 Dowlas from France, .being prohibited 
and forbidden . . therefore shalt proceed with Dowlas from 
Hamborough. - 1760 Foote Minor n. (1781) 47 A large cargo 
of Dantzick dowlas. 2833 Ure Philos. Manuf. 79 Kincar- 
dine . . In weaving dowlas, household linens, and a few 
Woollens, 700 men are employed. 288a Beck Draped s 
Diet., Dowlas . . The name is still perpetuated in a strong 
calico made in imitation of the linen fabric. 

2 . attrib. Made or consisting of dowlas. 

*550 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 1. App. QQ, A yard of 
dowlas linnin cloth gd. 2739 ‘ R. BuLL'tr. Dedekindus 1 
Grobianus 3 Throw o’er your Dowlass Shirt a Morning 
Gown. 2837 J. F. Cooper Recoil. Europe I. 38 The Channel 
waterman wore the short dowlas petticoat. 

Dowie, obs.f.DoLE sb.-, Dool 1 , Doolie, Dowel. 
Dowie SS (dairies), a. Sc. [f. Dow v . 1 + -less : 
cf. Ger. taugenichts. ] Without strength or energy ; 
feeble; infirm. 

2788 Picken Poems 50 (Jam.) Winter’s dowless days. 
Ibid. 55<Jam.^ Dowless fowk, for health gane down, a 28x0 
Tannahill Poet. Wks. (1846) 48 Dowless eild, in poortith 
cauld, Is lanely left to stand the stoure. 

Dowly (dau’li), a. and adv. North., 'dial. Also 
5 dauly, 5-9 dawly. [Perh. a doublet of. Sc. 
Dowie, in 15-1 6th c. dolly, to which it is exactly 
equivalent in meaning. The phonology is opposed 
to its association with Doly a ., from Dole sb . 2 In 
use from the Scottish Border to N. Lincolnshire.] 
A. adj. Doleful, miserable, gloomy, lonely. 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 23937 He fell to be ground All dowly, 
for dole, in a dede swone. 2674-92 Ray N. C, Words 22 
Dowly, melancholy, lonely. 2812 Willan W. Riding Gloss, 
(E.D.S.), Dowly, dawly, lonely, sorrowful. 283a Stephen- 
son Gateshead Local Poems 105 When trade grows slack 
then I Feel my lot quite dowly. 2863 Holme Lee A. 
Warlcigh I. 93 ‘It is a dowly, dowly spot, that it is ’. 2883 
Chamb . Jml. 575 4 Ah sir, it was a dowly day for me 
+ B. adv. Sadly, dolefully, lamentably. Obs. ' 
c 2400 Destr. Troy 870 Thou dawly bes dede, and I to 
doll broght. Ibid. 9522 Ded men full dauly droppit to 
ground. Ibid. 9595 Then Deffibus dauly drogh vp his Ene, 

Dowment. Obs. [f. Dow v + -went : perh. 
originally in AFJ The act of endowing, endow- 
ment j the giving of dower. 
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2552 Huloet, Dowment, dowre and dowrie. 2574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 9 a, There is two other manner of 
dowers, .. dowemente in the church doore . . dowement by 
the fathers assent. 2628 Coke On Litt. 39 b, Such dowment 
cannot be, but where a judgement is giuen in the Kings 
Court. 

Down (daun), sbP Forms : 1 dun, 2-4 dun, 
4-5 doun(e, 4-7 downe, 4- down. [OE. diln 
fern., hill = ODu. dun a (MDa. diinc, Du. duin, 
whence mod. LG. dune sandhill, F. dune). Sup- 
posed to be of Celtic origin ; cf. OIr. dun hill, 
hill-fort, Welsh din, and place-names in - dunum . 

Since diina must have been in use at an early date in the 
West Germanic dialects of Batavia and Lower Saxony, it 
is doubtful whether the word was brought by the Saxons 
from the continent, or adopted, after their settlement here, 
from the Britons ; the former alternative is favoured by the 
exact correspondence In form and gender of the OE. and 
ODu. words, and by the fact that in local nomenclature 
OE. dtin seems to have been confined to the Saxon area. 
It is, however, in English only that the word has given rise 
to an adverb and a preposition : see below,] 

+ 1 . A hill. Obs. (exc. as blending with 2). 

O. E. Citron, an. 661 And sehergeade Wulfhere Pending 
o}> /Esces dune. 972 BlickI.Hom. 27 He hine Ircdde upon 
swibe he 5 dune, c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 1 And com. . 
to Oliuetes dune, a 2175 Cott. Horn, 225 Hit ofer-stah rclle 
duna. c 2290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 307/256 Bi nijte ope hehe 
dounes. <1x300 Cursor M. 7x86 (Cott.) Sampson ..bar pc 
yates o pc tun, And laid ]» am on a hei dun. a 2400-50 
Alexander 4045 Darke in dennes vndire dounes. 2633 H. 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlix. (1663) 194 A Creek.. on the 
South side of the Island and invironned by a Down or Hill. 

2 . An open expanse of elevated land ; spec., in pi., 
the treeless undulating chalk uplands of the south 
and south-east of England, serving chiefly for pas- 
turage ; applied to similar tracts in the colonies, etc. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 144 He wende..to downe of Am- 
bresbury. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv.xlv. (2495) 483 
A downe is a lytyl swell ynge or arerynge of erthe passynge 
the playne grounde..and not retchyng to hyghnesse of an 
hylle. 1470-S5 Malory Arthur xxi. iii, An hondred 
thousand fayed deed vpon the down. 2563 B. Googe 
Eglogs iii. (Arb.>42 To take my shcepc, and dwell vpon the 
downe. i6to Shaks. Temp. tv. i. 8t My boskie acres, and 
my vnshrubd downe. 1646 Evelyn Menu (1857) I. 220 
Downs of fine grass, like some places in the south of 
England. 2670 Narborough yrtil. in Acc. Sez>. Late Voy. 
1. (17 ix) 22 As bare as the Grass- Downs in England. 2777 
Phil. Trans. LX VII. 386 Turf, equal to any of the finest 
on our sheep downs. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIll. 343/2 They 
[tracts of poor land] are . . left in down, and produce excel- 
lent pasture for the small sheep known as South Down 
sheep. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Stonehenge Wks. 
(Bohn) II. X23 On the broad downs., not a house was 
visible, nothing but Stonehenge. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. 
(2877) I* »»»• 53 The undulating downs of Gilead. 

b. Frequent in alliterative association with dale : 
dale and down, low land and upland. 

c 22oo, a 2300, c 1386 (see Dale sb. x 1). c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
Ixii. 220 (Hark MS.) Thou shalt go by downys and by 
dalys. 2522 World 4 Child in Hazl. Dodsley I. 250 AH is 
at my hand-work, both by down and by dale. x8xo Scott 
Lady 0/ L. I. xxx, By dale and down We dwell, afar from 
tower and town. 

3. A sand-hill, Dune. 

15213 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxlv. (R.) Other by the downes 
by the sea syde, or elles aboue by the highe way. a 1608 
Sir F. Vere Comm . 88 The space betwixt the sea and the 
sand-hills or Downs, was commanded by the said hills. 
2677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 51 Sorely wounded 
on Sawco Sands or Downs. 2750 Carte Hist . Eng. II. 
470 Over the downs of sand by the sea side. 2837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 217 Downs or Dunesjare little hillocks of sand 
formed along the sea-coast. .Downs sometimes intercept the 
flow of water to the sea. 

4 . The Downs : the part of the sea within the 
Goodwin Sands, off the east coast of Kent, a famous 
rendezvous for ships. (It lies opposite to the 
eastern termination of the North Downs.) 

a 1460 Gregory's Citron, in Hist. Coll. Citizen Lend. 
(Camden) 178 The vyntage come by londe ynne cartys unto 
London fro the Downys. 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 
(an. 38) 275 b, Sir Simon Mondford .. was appoynted 
to kepe the downes, and the five jPortes. 2666-7 Fepys 
Diary 2 Jan., To send all the ships we can possible to 
the Downes. 2773 Cook First Voy. Conch (R.), About three 
[we] came to an anchor in the Downs, and went a-shore at 
Deal. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer , Downs , a road on the coast 
of Kent, through which ships {generally pass, in going out 
and returning home. It is 6 miles long between the North 
and South Foreland. 

5 . Applied to a superior breed of sheep, raised on 
the chalk downs of England. Cf. Southdown. 

2831 Lincoln Herald 21 Oct. 1/1 Prime young Downs sell 
at 4*. to 52. 2842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 345/2 A heavier sort 
of sheep, a cross between the Somerset and the Down. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. (Also Downland L) 

2807 Southey Espriella's Lett. I. 47 Here we left the 
down country, and once more entered upon cultivated 
fields. _ 2826 Cobbett Rur. Rides II. 293 The down- 
farms in Wiltshire. 1876 Helps Study Bible 215 s.v. Grass, 
The bare down-grass of the limestone hills of Judaea. 

Sown (daun), sb . 2 Also 4-7 downe, 5-6 
dawne, 5-7 donn. [a. ON. diin, nom. diinn, 
down, sebar-dtin , eider-dolvn, Sw. dun. Da. daun, 
whence LG. duns. Ger. daune, dtmed\ 

1 . a. The first feathering of young birds, b. 
The fine soft covering of fowls, forming the under 
plumage, used for stuffing beds, pillows, etc. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 250 Of downe of pure 
doves white. 2463 Mann. 4 Honseh, Exp. 321 Paid for 


iij. pelewes of downe, vij.j. viij d. 1530 Palsgr. 215/1 
Downe of any yong byr dt, Joliet. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. Ill, 
267 (R.) Soft beds of downe or feathers. 16x1 Shaks. 
I Vin t. T. iv. xv. 374 This hand, As soft as Doues-downe, 
and as white as, it. 2747 Genii. Mag. 172 Iseland. .Hence 
come the finest downs, which are the plumage of a bird 
called Aidur or Eider. 2870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 309 
The development of feathers is always preceded by that of 
down, .which constitutes the first covering of young birds. 
Jig. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck in. ii, Must 1 break from the 
down of thy embraces, To put on steel. 2750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 74 f 7 To lull him on the down of absolute 
authority. 2827 Pollok Course T. v, 'The silken down of 
happiness complete. 

2 , Applied to substances of the same nature or 
appearance : a. The hair as it first shows itself on 
the human face, or the like. 

2580 Baret Alv., Donne, .the soft haircs, or mossinesse in 
the visages of young folkes. 2597 Shaks. Lover's Compt. 93 
Small snow of man was yet upon his chin : His pheenix 
down began but to appear. 2697 Dryden /Eiteid vm. (R.) 
The callow down began To shade my chin, and call me first 
a man. 2874 Burnand^ My time xvL 236 Floyd stroked 
the down on his upper lip. 

t>. The pubescence on some plants and fruits ; 
the soft feathery pappus of some seeds. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Huso, xt. 210 He. .most pike away the 
downe of al the tre. 2552 Turner Herbal 1. Bivb, 
Alopecurus..hath. .a great thycke and busshy eare full of 
longe downes. 2652 Culpepper Eng. Physic . 184 The 
Cotton or Doun of Quinces. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 213 There is not a down 
upon a plant.. but what has it’s utility. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. 1.6 The Calyx . . is at first a mere ring, which 
ultimately becomes the pappus or down. 

C. Any substance of a feathery or fluffy nature. 
2626 Bacon Sytva 560 Down 01 Nap cometh of a subtile 
Spirit, in a Soft or Fat substance. 1738 A. Reid tr. 
MacqueFs Chym. I. 240 Nitre . . effloresces . . on their sur- 
face, in the form of a crystalline down. 2832 Brewster 
Optics xii. joi^ The blackness of the surfaces arose from 
their being entirely composed of a fine dawn of quartz. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as down-bed, -head, -pillcnu, 
- plumage ; also down-covered, -headed, - like , -shod, 
-soft, adjs. ; down-beard, the pappus of the thistle ; 
down-thistle, Onopordon Acanthium (Britten & 
Holland); down-tree, the cork-wood, Ochroma 
Lagopus ; down-weed. Ft l ago gamianica (Miller). 

2843 Carlyle Misc., Dr. Francia (1872) VII. x8 Like an 
idle globular *downbeard. 1601 Chester Love's Mart., 
Cantoes xxxix. Loving in such a *downe-bed to be placed. 
169a Locke Educ. (1693) 24 A tender weakly constitution is 
very much owing toDowne-Beds. a 2847 Eliza Cook Winter 
is here \v , *Down*covered peaches. 2822 Clare Vitl. Minstr. 
II. 32 He. .perch’d on the ^down-headed grass. 2835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 747/x The hairs .. becoming finer and more 
*down-like as they descend. 2863 Miss Braddon J. March - 
rnont III. i. 6 [He] raised himself amongst the *dovvn 
pillows. 2614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XI. 485 The *down-soft white of lady’s tempting 
breast. 2640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. Index (Britt. & Hoik) 
*Down Thistle. 2562 Turner Herbal 11. 11 b, Cottenwede 
..maye be called in English *Downewede because the leafe 
broken is lyke Downe or cotton. 

Down, [Down adv., used subst., as a 

name for itself, or elliptically for 4 downward 
motion/] 

’+ X. The burden of a song. (Cf. Down adv. 26 .) 

’ 2612 Cotgr., Refrain dune Balade, the Refret, burthen, 
or downe of a Ballade. 2636 Blount Glossogr., Refret, the 
Burthen or Down of a Song or Ballad. 

2 . A going down, a descent ; a reverse of fortune. 
Usually in phrase ups and downs . 

2720 Brit. Apollo II. No. 103. 3/2 Wit has her Up’s and 
Downs. ^ 2844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xvi, Fraudulent 
transactions have their downs as well as their ups. 2872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xxvii, The ups and downs of this 
route. 

3 . Dominoes. (See quots.) 

2870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Dominoes 92 He who 
draws the domino containing the smallest number of pips, 
wins ‘the down*; [i.e.] he wins the privilege of playing first. 
Ibid. 04 In leading ‘the down * from a hand consisting of a 
high double and several light dominoes, lead the double. 

1 4. slang. (See quots.). Cf. Down adv. 22. Obs. 
2822 J. H.Vaux Flash .Diet, s.v., A down is a suspicion, 
alarm, or discovery, which taking place, obliges yourself 
and palls to give up or desist from the business.. to put 
a down upon a man, is to give information of any robbery 
or fraud he is about to perpetrate, so as to cause his 
failure or detection. ' 28*2 D. Haggart Life Gloss. 17* 
(Farmer) Down , alarm ; rose the down, gave the alarm. 

5 . cotloq. A tendency to be ‘ aown upon ' ; a 
grudge. 

*893 J- A. Barry Steve Brown's B unyip 193 More es- 
pecially had they a ‘ down * on people who wore a EO atee 
and snuffled when they talked. 2894 Mrs. 

Marcella I. 310 Westall has a down on him. *893 Westm. 
Gas. 13 May 2/ 1 There is a remarkable * down * on coercion 
just now in Europe. , 

0. A cry of down with ; see Down adv. 25 b. 

2889 Times (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 27/4 The others ...at once 

raised ‘ hurrahs* for him', .and ‘ downs ' for the Ministry.^ 
-Down (daun), a. [Down adv. used attrib. with 
verbal sbs. as leap, or by ellipsis of some par- 
ticipial word, as running, directed.] 

1. Directed downwards ; descending. AIso^/t^. , 

2647 H. More Song of Soul w. Hi. in- xxxi, Binding all 

close with down-propensities. *79 * 1 Gambado Ann. 
Horsc/n. ix. (2809) 207 A down ^ leap is not ( so very 
dangerous. 2838 Advt. in Skyring s Bunders Frtces, 
Eaves gutters and down pipe. *883 Genii. Mag. July 1 54 
He passed from the up to the down bow in those long 
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cantabtle notes. 1S94 Hall Caine Manxman 24 A down 
line for every stone weight up to eight stones. 

b. Of looks or aspect : Directed downwards. 

c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 3B8 (Jam.) The 
kingis doun look at thame. 1580 Hoclyband Treas. Fr. 
Tons', Regard cure dassc, doune looke, 1604 T. M. Black 
i>£..(Cent. Diet.) A down countenance he had. 1637 R. 
Monro Expedit. 1. 63 (Jam.) Fearing . . the down-looke or 
frowne of his officers. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2223/4 A low 
stature .. grey eyes, and a Down-look., a 1717 Blackall 
JVks. (1723! 1 . 258 True Religion does not consist in a 
peculiar Garb, .in a down Look. 

c. Of a train or coach: Going Mown’, i.e. 
away from thfc central or chief terminus ; in Great 
Britain, from London. Hence trcinsf. Of or per- 
taining to down trains, as the down platform. 

1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib . I. 249 The signal . . dis- 
tinguishes an 'up * from a 'down * train. 1878 F. S. Wil- 
liams Midi. Railw. 656 To go down to the roadside station 
..and see the down mail pass. 1885 Law Times Rep. 
LII. 622/2 To cross the line to the down platform. 1890 
Boldrewood Colonial Refornter (1891) 131 The up coach 
leaving and the down one just coming in. 1892 Daily 
Nczvs 17 Oct. 2/8 Pneumatic tubes between this Central 
Office and .. post offices in the City and West-end, some of 
them having ‘up' and ‘down ’ tubes. 

2. In a low condition of health or vitality, rare. 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-I.at. 310 An old down- 
man [depotitanus]. 2885 _ Fitzpatrick Life T. N. Burke 

II. 225 A friend ydio visited [him] on one of his ‘down- 
days ’ [ = days of sickness]. 

+ 3. Downcast, dejected, Ohs. (exc. predicate vely: 
see Down adv. iS). 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, ii. 24 Goe winde the Plummets 
up Of thy down spirits. 

+ 4. Downright, positive. Ohs. 

16x7 Fletcher Valcntinian 1. i, After my many offers .. 
And her as many down-denials, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 
11. iiL § 4. (1622) 220 He being named from his downe 
Being, I am. [1830 Galt Lawrie T. 11. v. (1849) 57 He .. 
talked even down nonsense.l 

Down (daun), adv. Forms: 1-4 dun, 1-6 
dune, 3-6 doun(e, (4 dunno/ 4-5 <lon(e, dowun, 
5 douun), 4-7 downe, 5 - down, (9 north, dial. 
doon). [In late OE. dilne, dtln , nphetic form of 
adtlne Adown, weakened from OE. of dune off the 
hill or height (see Down sbA').'] The following are 
the general and usual senses of the adverb ; for 
its special combinations with verbs, as Bear down , 
Break down, Bring down , Burn down , Cali* 
down; Cast down, Come denvn , see under the verbs. 

, I. Of motion or direction in space. 

• 1. In a descending direction ; from above, or 
towards that which is below ; from a higher to a 
lower place or position ; to the ground. 

It is applied to any degree of descent, from a vertical fall to 
the slightest slope as in a nearly level river valley, and thus 
passes into sense 2, in which the descent may be entirely 
imaginary or conventional. 

ax zoo O. E. Chron. an. 2070 Brohton dune past hrecce pe 
pxr wjcs behid. 1154 Ibid. an. X140 Me lait hire dun on 
niht of he tur mid rapes, a 1300 Cursor M. 12962 (Cott.) 
Hu hot lepe dun [v. r. done! to the grund. 1340 Ayenb. 
246 pe Iheddre . . huerby he angles .. cliue op and doun. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1220 Dido, Doun cam the reyn. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xttl. viii, The teres began to 
renne doune by his vysage.’ 1548 Hall Chron., Hen . 
Fill, 26 b, He a lighted downe of his horse. 1597 Mont- 
gomerie Cherric ^ Slae 1527 Gif we gae doun. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 25^9 , 1 was set down at my aunt’s. 
1808 Scott A farm. 11. xiv, Where his cathedral.. Looks 
down upon the Wear. 1889 Wallace Darwinism 343 
Debris brought down by rivers to the ocean. 

2. To some place which is conventionally viewed 
as lower in position ; in the direction of a current, 
or with the wind ; from the capital to the distant 
parts of a country ; away from a university ; from 
the House of Lords to the House of Commons 
or 4 lower house ’ ; to a lower or inferior court of 
law, etc. Also vaguely in tip and down , which is 
often = to and fro : see Up. 

a 1 zoo Moral Ode 240 He . . walked weri up and dun, se 
water deh _mid winde. C2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3816 Thai 
sold, .spir in stretes, vp and doWDe, Efter a man of strange 
cuntre. 1590 Shaks. Err. 1. ii. 31 And wander vp and 
downe to view the Citie. 1671 Lady M. Bertie in 12 th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 Your mourning .. which 
Fynes sent downe a Thursday. 1678 Lady Chaworth 
Ibid. 48 All but six Lords disliked the Commons adresse to 
the King, so it was sent them downe agatne. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. vit 208 We bore down right afore the wind on our 
Enemies. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Foy. jo We took in 
six Cows to carry down to St. Jago. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. JF. 
xix, We caught him up accidentally in our journey down. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) F, We say, up to 
windward, and down to leeward. 1798 Pitt in G. Rose 
Diaries (x86o) I. 216, I have a scheme of running down, .to 
Somersetshire. 1853 E. Bradley (C. Bede) Ferdant Green 
1. xii. He won’t, .gate or chapel you . . or send you down. 
1883 Cambridge Staircase viii. 137. I am in college, and 
there I intend to remain till I go down. 1895 Ld. Watson 
in Law Times Rep. LXXIIL 636/1 , 1 think that this case 
must go down for a new trial. Mod. I have been running 
up and down all the morning. 

II. Of position, in space. 

3. In a low or lowered situation or position ; on 
the ground. 

1297 R. Glovc. (1724) 29 Beter hym hadde ybe Haue bi- 
leued J>er doune, )>an y-lerned for to fle. 134 ° Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 1602 pus es pis world turned up pat es doune. 
1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon v, 132 Whan they were 
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doun from tlier horses. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 34 A Iitle 
lowly Hermitage. .Downe in a dale, hard by a forests side. 
a 1682 Sir T. Bkowne Tracts 55 When the river is down. 1726 
Leoni Alberti’s Archit. I. 28/1 Such Trees as grow.. down 
in a Valley. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlvii. 255 The 
blinds were down. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman 100 The 
tide was down, the harbour was empty of water, 

4 . At a place or in a locality which is considered 
as lower ; at a distance from the capital ; away 
in the country ; away from the university. 

1830 Marryat King's Own xli, He was to be down at 
Portsmouth in a few days. 1836 — Midsh. Easy i. 5 A 
gentleman who Jived down in Hampshire. 1883 Cambridge 
Staircase v. 81 His ‘health’ had compelled him to stay 
down for the whole of our first year. 

III. Of position, posture, attitude. 

5 . Into or in a fallen, sitting, or overthrown 
position or posture. 

C1205 Lay. 6864 SeofiSen he dun Icei. 02300 Havelok q 25 
Sit now doun and et'ful yerne. 02380 Wyclif »Srrw. Sel. 
Wks. I. 69 Noun honge pere heedis doun. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viiL 32 pare was sum tyme a chapell, bot now it es 
all doune. c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 4725 pat knelyd 
doune before b e saynt. i6xo Shaks. Temp. m. i. 23 If you! 
sit downe He beare your Logges the whjJe. 2669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. 89 Fold it down. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
1. 1, I laid me down in that place to sleep. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Foy. E. Ittd. 62 We . . batter'd it down in a very 
little time. 1755 Game at Cricket 10 A Stump hit by the 
Ball, though tne Bail was down, is out. 1790 Han. More 
Fern. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 279 Christianity . . pulls down their 
images. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. Ii. 524 Five fields, 
one of which is always down to sainfoin. 2894 Baring- 
Gould Des.S . France II. 228 He cut them down almost to 
a man. 1894 Times 16 June 16/1 [He] lost the [golf] match 
by four down, and two to play. 

6. Prostrate with sickness ; 1 on the sick list *, ill. 

27x0 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 23 Dec., Write to MD when 

you are down. 17x2 W. Rogers F oy. 20 6 We have now about 
50 men down. 1742 Richardson Pamela IIL 351 Five Chil- 
dren, who had been all down in Fevers and Agues. 2876 
Tennyson Harold 11. i, When I was down in the fever, sne 
was down with the hunger. 1892 Times 22 Jan. 10/1 A 
large number of the. -household are down with influenza. 

7 . To run , ride , hunt , etc. down : to bring to 
the ground, to overtake or overthrow, by running, 
etc. See also the verbs. 

1659 D. Pell Itnpr. Sea 137 Great care taken.. who 
should run down one another by the board first. 2711 
Addison Spect. No. 115 r 6 Foxes of the Knight’s own 
hunting down. 1883 Sir M. Williams Relig. Th. in Ind. 
ix. 245 Capable of . . riding down the most active demon- 
antagonist. x888 Times 16 Oct. 10/5 , 1 was tracked down in 
rather less time than it had taken me to cover the ground. 

IV. Particular varieties of direction or position. 

8. Below the horizon; going down, setting; 
down, set. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6800 (Cott.) Ar sun ga dun pat ilk dai. 
0x400 Dcstr. Troy 7807 The day wex dym, doun was the 
sun. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 18 The ryring, 
and goyng downe of every Planet. 1669 Sturmy Mariners 
Mag. 11. 89 Far Northward or Southward.. the Sun goeth 
not down, as they find that Sail about the North Cape. 
1849 James Woodman ii, The sun had gone down some 
two hours before. 

9 . Below the surface or to the bottom of water ; 
into the depths of the sea : to go down , to sink ; to 
run doum to sink (grans.) by running against. 

2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 298 One, or both of those ships., 
goes down with all their passengers in the very bottome. 
2782 Cowper Loss R. George vi, When Kempenfelt went 
down With twice lour hundred men. 1886 NewsPr A 
boat's crew of the whaling schooner.. was taken down by 
a whale near the Cape Verde islands. 

10 . To the ground-floor or floor below; down- 
stairs, scil. from one’s bedroom, or to the dining- 
room, to dinner. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. 111. v. 66 Is she not downe so 
late, or vp so early? 2766 Goldsm. Vic.' IF. iv, Down came 
my wife and daughters. 1887 Mrs. J. H. Perks From 
Heather Hills II. xviii. 308 A quiet dinner-party, with 
a nice, sensible man to take you down. 

11. Down the throat ; into the stomach ; to go 
down , to be swallowed ; also fig. to please the 
mental palate : see Go. . - . 

IS82 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda' s Conq. E . Ind. xvii. 
44 The king shuld not swallow y a same downe. 2632 
Massinger City Madam t. x. Butcher’s meat will not go 
down. 2660 tr. Amyraldus ’ Treat, cone . Relig. Si. vi. 241 
A bitter potion that is soon down. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. JF. 
xviii, Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the plays of Shakespeare, 
are the only things that go down. 2816 Keatinge Trav. 
(1617) I- 105 Which homely fare they wash down with a 
spoonful of light wine. 

12 . In reference to payment: (Laid) upon the table 
or counter ; (paid) on the spot, or at the instant. 

2557 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (2880) 265 
Payeng vij u done. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 93 , 1 dare pawne 
downe my life for him. 2669 in xzth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. (1800) n Lord Huntington’s marriage ..with Sir 
James Langnam’s daughter, who gives 20,000 /. downe. 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough I. 77 For a lump sum down, and 
a liberal annuity. .Charles agreed to declare war. 

13 . On paper or other surface used for writing ; 
in writing : with write, note , set, put, take, lay , etc. 
See the verbs. 

2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 83 He gathereth arguments 
. .and setteth him selfe downe for a president or patterne to 
bee followed. , Ibid. 236 In the margent, the name of the 
person is set downe to whome the same was directed. 2599 
Shaks. Much Ado iv. ii. 27 Write downe Master gentleman 
Conrade. 2697 Dampier Foy. I. xvi. 448 Many shoals. .are 
not laid down in our Drafts. 272. Steele Sped. No. 255 


F 2, I will keep Pen and Ink at the Bar, and write down all 
they say to me. 172a W. Rogers Voy . 248, I took down the 
Names. 2847 Marryat Chi/dr. N. Forest ix, I should have 
put you down for eighteen or nineteen at least. 2885 
Manch. Exanu 14 July 5/3 Mr. Stansfield’s bill, .was down 
for second reading on Wednesday. 

V. Of order, time, condition, quality, or value. 

14. From a higher to a lower point or member 
in any series or order. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2659 (Cott.) Fra pe mast dun to pc lest. 
1684 R. H. School Recreat. 92 So by turns, 'till every 
Bell being hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. Ibid. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 
Hunt up, the same Bells in the same order you must follow 
in Hunting down. _ 2826 Keatjnge Trav. (1817) II. 68 
Every country has its etiquettes.. in Spain, down even to 
the taking of a pinch of snuff. 2876 Trevelyan Macaulay 
I. i. 53 From the highest effort of genius down to the most 
detestable trash. 2885 Manch. Exam. 28 May ${2 From 
the aristocracy down to the collier and quanyman. 

15. From an earlier to a later time. 

2425 Hoccleve To Sir f. Oldcastle 122 Vnto seint Petir 
and his successours, And so foorth doun. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. n. i. § 5 Down from the time of Moses. 2747 
Berkeley Tar-water in Plague Wks. IIL 480 Throughout 
all ages down to our own. 2816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 
228 The accounts which theancients have handed down to us. 

18. To a lower amount ; to or at a reduced rate 
or price. 

2573 Acc. Burgh Glasg. 22 Aug. (Jam. Supp.) Gevin to 
James Andersoun. .doun of his ferme be ressoun of the 
greit droutht, xxj li. 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 320 Bring- 
ing down the price of coals. 2828 Macaulay Temple Ess. 
(16B6) 434 Cutting down his salary. 2894 Daily Nctvs 14 
Apr. 5/2 Turbot is down too. 

17. To or in a lower or inferior condition, a 
state of depression, subjection, humiliation, inac- 
tion, restraint, defeat, discomfiture, annihilation. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 15736 Or hys iuel 
schulde brynge hym doun. 1:1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. 111 . 
29 Of J>i myche joie bou didist doun alle yyele spiritis. 
2523 Douglas Aiiieis Contents 22 Rutulianis .. By the 
deceiss of Camylla doutt bett. 2596 Drayton Legends i. 
357 Who can rayse him, that Fortune will have downe? 
2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 12 The Olympian games 
are down long since. 1618 Bolton Floras (1636) 117 
Annibal, now quite downe. 2760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(2822) I. 289 She happened to look at her watch, but it was 
down. 2857 H. Reed Led ; Eng. Poets viii. 274 If the 
spirit of a nation goes down, its poetry will go down with it. 
1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixix. 26 If a godly man be 
a little down in estate. 

b. With frown , hiss, hoot , shout, talk , etc. : to 
put down, reduce to silence, etc., by such action. 

2590 Shaks. Com. Err. jii. j. 6 Here's a villaine that 
would face me downe He met me on the Mart, 2613 — 
Hen VIII, 1. i. 20 The French shone downe the English. 
2887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Se r. il 272 He was immedi- 
atekr frowned down by Mrs. Snagsby. 

18. Into or in low spirits; to he doion, to be 
downcast or depressed, colloq. 

1610 B. Jonson Alclu iv. vii, Thou art so downe vpon the 
least disaster 1 c i6zo Z. Boyd Zion’s Flmvers (1855) 1 13 
Men’s hearts are downe. 278* Johnson Let. to Mrs. Th 'rale 
4 June, When I prest your hand at parting I was rather 
down. 2865 Thoreau Cape Cod x. (2894) 315 The Captain 
is rather down about it, but I tell him to cheer up. 

19. To smaller size or bulk ; to minute particles ; 
to a finer consistency. 

2675 W 000 Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 327 He., melted it 
[New Coll, plate] downe. 1732 Arduthnot Aliments (J.) 
To be boiled down.. to a sapid fat. 2816 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817) 1 . 50 Ground down into dust. 2865 Lyell Eletn. Geol. 
(ed. 6) 25 Wearing down into a fine powder. 2890 Abney 
Treat. Photogr.{yd. 6) 76 The.. liquid is.. thinned down to 
proper fluidity. 

20 . From a roused, excited, or violent state; into 
or in a state of subsidence or calm. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iu..8. Downe fell his angry mood. 
1592 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iii. 60 If the winde were downe. 
26.. Progr. Honesty vii. 9 You whose insipid Palat’s 
down, Falling to relish. 2798 Coleridge Anc. Alar. ti. vi, 
Down dropt the breeze. 2814 S. Rogers Jacqvel. u. 55 
To walk his troubled spirit down. 

21. Into a weaker, milder, or less pronounced 
quality ; e.g. to soften , tone dozvn : see the verbs. 

2816 Keatinge Traz’. (1817) I. 250 Time softens down 
things by unobserved degrees. 1832 Gcn. P. Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) II. 42 Tamed down into as harmless and bene- 
ficent a sect as the Quakers. 

22 . slang. Aware, * wide-awake.’ (See also 27 a.) 

2822 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Down, sometimes synony- 
mous with invoke, as when the partv you are about to rob, 
sees or suspects your intention, it is then said that the cov fxs 
dozvn. 182a Sporting blag. XXXIX. 285. He supposed he 
was down (had knowledge of it). 2817 /bid. _L. 201 IJown 
as a nail. 2850 Smf.dley Frank Fairl. iv. (Farmer) You re 
down to every move, I see, as usual. . 

VI. With ellipsis of a verb: so that denm itself 
functions for the verbal phrase. (But uninflected, 
and therefore used only for imperative and inbni- 
tive after auxiliary verbs. Hence Down v.-J 
28 . With ellipsis of come, go, nt, kneel, he. 

CX388 in 1 rycii/.Sd. ips. 111 . 472 H.s 
schat dem-ne with Iberpnde. c nooRcm Kelt si 8“ JDounc 
shalle the castelle every dele. 2509 HawES Past. Pleas, xx. 
vii, The warre which maysone arj'se And wvl not downe. 1535 
Coverdale Seek, xxxii. 19 Downe . . and laye the xnth the 
vndmumcUed. .506 Shaks. Mere!:. V. IV 1. 363 Downe 
therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. Sanotkson 

n „ Yet down it must, subdued it most be. J671 
Milton Samirn 3 ” Down reason then, at least vain reason- 
ings down. 1S47 Maukvat Chtldr. N. Forest m.^Down, 
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Smoker, good dog I 1885 R. Bridges Nero 1. i, That house 
of Rufus That blocks the way must down. 

24. With ellipsis of go, in sense * be swallowed.’ 
lit. and fig. 

1580 Lyly Eupkues (Arb.) 303 There was no broth that 
would downe, but of hir making. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conn . To Rdr. (1586) A vj b, Nothing will downe with 
them but French, Italian, or Spanish. 1692 Locke Educ. 

§ 14 (R.) If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will down. £"1708 Swift Baucis 4' Philemon ^ 1 4 3 Plain 
Goody would no longer down ; ’Twas Madam, in her gro- 
gram gown. 

25. With ellipsis of put , etc. 

1820 Byron Blues n. 115 And down Aristotle 1 - c i860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 6 What is the necessary 
precaution at the word 1 down oars’? 2867 Smyth bailors 
Word-bk., Down oars!.. Down with the helm! 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2)215 If caught in 
a hard sudden squall, down helm at once. 

b. In same sense, down with ; esp. in com- 
mands. (Cf. Away with.) 

1535 Coverdale Ps . cxxxv![i]. 7 Downe with it, downe with 
at, cuen to the grounde. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. s 
Shrinke not, but down with 'em. 1669 Sturm y Mariner's 
Mag. 1. 19 Down with all Hammocks and Cabins. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. xxiii. (1737) 98 Down with your Sajis. 
1820 Shelley CEdipus 1. 323 Long live Iona! down with 
Swellfoot ! 1856 C. Mackay Songs for Music, Emigrants 
x. i, Down with the lords of the forest ! [i.e. trees.] 

26. Used in ballad refrains, without appreciable 
meaning. (Cf. Down sb. 3 1 .) 

1598 Shaks. Merry IP. 1. iv. 44 I doubt he be not well, 
that hee comes not home : (and downe, downe, adowne’a, 
&c. 1602 — Ham. iv. v. 170 You must sing downe 
a-downe, and you call him a-downe-a. ?i7.. Robin Hood 
Bishop in Evans O.B. (1784) I. xix. 102 Come, gentlemen 
all, and listen a-while, With a hey down, down and a-down. 
a 1845 Hood Compass xiii, Down, down, a dreary derry 
down. 

"VII. Phrases. 

27. Down on. a. To be down on {upon): tobeaware 
of) to understand, to be ‘ up to \ slang. See 22 . 

1793 J, Pearson Pol it. Diet., Egad, the Baronet was 
down upon it 18x1 Sporting Mag. XXXVI I % 76 Was 
down upon him, and clearly up to his gossip. 1865 
G. Berkeley Life , etc. II. 103 (Farmer) 1 said.. 4 I’m down 
on it all : the monkey never bit your dog.’ 

b. To be down on {upon) : to fall upon, pounce 
upon, assail, attack (from a superior position). 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxviii, I think we should be down 
upon the fellow one of these daikmans, and let him get it 
well, 1845 James A . Neil vi, We were out from the alders 
in a minute, down upon them. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Christ . Kirkland II. vi. 196 The critics would have been 
down on the author as an absurd bungler. 

28. Down cast {U.S.): into or in the eastern 
sea-coast districts of New England, esp. Maine. 
Also as adj. and sb. Hence Down- caster. 

18*5 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan I. 28 A little boy from 
‘down-east’. 1837 \V. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 110 A 
party of regular ‘down-eastersV that is to say, people of 
New England. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel 
viii. (1891) 87 He actually had the down-east city called 
after it. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 938/2 This was origin* , 
ated by down-east men. 

29. Down south: into or in the south; in U.S . 
down the Mississippi; into or in the Southern States. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xii, * Taking her down 
south? 1 said the man. Haley nodded and smoked, on. 
Mod. He is now in Newcastle, but is coming down south 
next week. 

30. Down to the ground (< colloq .) : thoroughly, 
completely. 

2867 Miss Broughton Cometh r tp as a Flower xxvi, 
Suited me down to the ground. 1889 T. A. Trollope 
What I remember III. 289 'The occupation .. suited my 
tastes and habits * down to the ground ’, as the modern 
slang phrase has. it. 

3ll Down at Heel, down in the Hips,' down on 
(or in) one's Luck, down in the Mouth: see the 
sbs. Down with l : see 25 b. 

' VIII. 32. Comparative degree *V downer \ also 
+ downermore {obs.). Superlative : see Downmost. 

13 . . K. A lis. 6619 Ac the delfyn is more queynter, And 
halt him in the water douner. c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. 

§ 12 As the sonne clymbith vppere and vppere, so goth his 
nadir downere and downere. c 1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 
4226 Dounermore the stroke went yet. 1435 Misyn Fire 
of Loi’C 1. x. 20 Bettyr it is.. hut criste..to vs say, ‘frende, 
cum vppyrmare hen hat he say, * car!, go donyrmare \ 

IX. Down- in combination. • 

33. In combination with verbs, both words having 
their ordinary meaning. (Stress on the verb.) 

Such are down-come, down-cry (to cry down, 
decry), *h dowh-dagger , down-darken, dowh-droof , 
down -go, down-lay ^ down -fei ze (to weigh down, to 
compensate), down-pour , down-press, down-run, 
down-shear , dowh-shoiucr , down-smite , down- 
spring, down-squat, down-thring (to press down, 
crush), down-throw, down-trample , down-tumble . 
Also Downbear, -cast, -lie, etc. 

These are very doubtful combinations. In ME., though 
occasionally written as one word, the adverb and verb 
were usually written separately, e. g. dontt come, ^ doun 
rytt, but are often hyphened by editors of modern editions, 
e. g. doun-come , doun-ryn. Modern^ instances are mostly 
poetical, being merely examples of inversion of the prose 
order of verb and adverb for metrical or rhetorical purposes 
(e. g. he down-throws for down he , throzvs — he throws 
down) ; the. hyphen seems, as a rule, unnecessary. 


c X250 Gen. f( Ex. 1608 [He]sa3 A leddre stonden, and 5 or- 
on Angeles *dun cumen and up gon. 1340 Hampole Pk 
C o/tsc. 4290 He sal do fire fra pc hcven don com. ‘ 2883 
Besant All in Garden Fair 11. i. Those who., “downer ied 
her beauty. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes It. i. 36 He let fly. . 
and with one blow, confounded and *downe-dnggcr’d him. 
<11300 £. Jl. Psalter evi, 26 pai up stiyhen..And h a * 
Moun ga. x6xx Speed Hist . Gt. Brit, vnt.'iv. (1632) 404 
The presence of the one, “downe-peized the absence of the 
other. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7123 pe water J>»t ban 
salle. “doun ryn Ffra bair eghen. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
lxxtii. 6 paire yhetes with axes bai *doune schare. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Romaunt Page xxxv, The boy ’’down- 
sprung And stood. 15x3 Douglas /Ends 1. v. 62 This 
Eneas.. In I tale thrawart pcple sail *doun thryng. 1558 
Q. Kennedie Compcnd. Tractive in IPodr. Soc. Misc. 
(1844) I. 100 To invaid, oppres, and alluterlie dopnthryng 
the Congregatioun. 1581 N. Burne Disput. 43 b (Jam.) In- 
ducing subiectis to oppress and *dounthrau their maisters, 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic 61 *Down-tramp!ing vulgar 
hindrance. 1628 Ford Lover's Mel. ill. i, One careless 
slip *down-tumbles him again. 

• 34. With present participle or ppl. adj. These 
are practically unlimited in number, the use of the 
hyphen being merely syntactical. They have the 
stress usually on doivn- when used as adjectives, on 
the radical element when used as participles. Ex- 
amples are : down-beaming, down-crouching, down - 
dragging, down-drawings denvn-driving, denvn- 
drooping, - dcnunfloiuing, down • going , down- hang- 
irtg, down-rushing, down-sloping, down-stooping, 
down-tumbling , , etc. Also Downfalling, -look- 
ing, etc. 

1868 Ld. Houghton Sclect.fr. Wks. 189 *Down.beaming 
from the brazen Syrian skies. 1593 Bacchus Bountie in 
Harl. Misc. (Main.) II. 263 To erase his crowne with 
a *downedriuing blow. 1840 Clough Dipsychus 11. v. 48 
The deep plough in the lazy undersoil Down-driving. 1784 
Cowper Tiroc . 361 Graced With wig prolix, *down-flowing to 
his waist. 1501 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. v. 2012 As a wolf. . 
Flyes with *down.hanging head. x868 G. Stephens Runic 
Mon. I. 226 Another downhanging rope, a x8xx Keats 
Fancy 6$ Acoms ripe Mown-pattering. 1647 H. "More. S ong 
of Soul 11. iii. in. xxxvi, That strong *down-puIling centrnll 
sway. /bid. r. in. vii, Soft*down-sliding sleep. 2837 Longf. 
Frithiofs Homestead 3 The *down-sloping hill-sides. 
2780 Cowper Progr. Err. 177 Night, Mown-stooping from 
her ebon throne. 

35. With past or passive participle or ppl. adj. 
These also are unlimited in number, the hyphen 
being merely syntactical ; the stress varies as in 
prec. Examples are: down-bent , down-borne , 
down-burnt, down-dashed , down-dropped, down- 
pressed, down-put , down-thrown , down-turned , etc. 
Also Downcast, etc. 

2832 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. iii, A *downbent, broken- 
hearted., martyr. 2 88* L. C. Lillie Prudence 96 She 
kept her face passionately down-bent. 2597 Warner 
A lb. Eng., /Enerdos 317 ^Down-burnt Turrets. 183* Tenny- 
son CEnone 55 With *downdropt eyes I sat alone. 2849 
Clough Life Duty vi. 23 With shrunk bodies and heads 
down-dropt. c 14*5 Found. S t. BnrtJwlontnv's (E. E. T. S.) 
27 Oure lord ihesu criste f the whichc losith stokkid men, 
reysith vp *downe pressid. 2623 Penkethman Hand/. 
Hon. Epist., Like downe-prest Camomile, to spring. 2840 
Carlyle Heroes iv. (1872) 130 That downpressed mood of 
despair, a 2340 Hampole Psalter !xi. 3 Wall bat is with: 
outenpyment*downput. czfioo Shaks. Sonn. lxiv. When 
sometime loftie towers I see *down-rased. 

36. With agent-noun (stress on down-), as down- 
crier, - tier , - puller , - setter . Also Down-comer, etc. 

2878 Besant & Rice Monks of Th. 9 “Down criers, enviers 
and backbiters. .2656 S. Holland Zara (1729)99 Up-riserS 
and *D6wn-liers in this mighty City. 1884 Edna Lvall 
We Two ii, A mere hater, a passionate *downpulIer. 2744 J. 
Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 386 *Down-setters ; officers 
who set the dishes in good order upon the King’s table. 

37. With verbal sb. (stress on down-), as ^down- 
gauging, down-going, -lighting, -pouring, -pulling, 
-putting, -rushing, -shedding, - sinking , - sitting . 
Also Down-coming, -falling, etc. 

2642 Sir S. D’Ewes in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (2692) I. 
322 To add.. hut one- Grain to the *down-balancing of the 
Affairs of Christendom. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4779 
Til be tyme of be son *doun-gangyng. 2398 Trevisa Barth, 
de P. R. viii. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.) He [the sun) semeb 
more in his arisinge and *doungoynge. 1846 Landor 
Exam. Shaks. Wks. II. 266 His down-goingsand uprisings. 
<22699 A. Shields Society Contcndings (2780) 40 (Jam.) 
A ’"down-pouring of the Spirit, in lus fullness, be your 
allowance. 2872 Nafheys Prev. <5- Cure Dis. 1. viii. 240 
There should be a liberal down-pouring of carbolic acid. 
1632 Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 432 This Priory Church.. 
w?s preserued from, .’’downe pulling. 2832 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. 11. vii, In our age of Downpulling and Disbelief, the 
very Devil has been pulled-down. <72440 Hylton Scala 
Perf. (W. de W. 7494) 11. xxvi, *Downe puttyng and 
a-lowenge of his euencristen. c 2565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Citron. Scot. (1728) 94 To them who were the occasion of 
his down-putting. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. i, The 
dust and *downrushing of a Bastille. 2554 Knox Faylhf. 
Adtnon. G vij b, Of Peters *downsynCKynge in y* sea. 
1883 R. A. Proctor in Contemp. Rev. Earth Movem. Java', 
The upheavals and downsinkings. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
cxxxviit. 2 Thou knowest my ’’downe syttinge and my 
vprisynge. 2826 Scott Old Mori, iv, They drank out the 
price at ae dounsitting. 256* WinJet Cert. Tractates 
1. Wks. 2888 I. 21 For the *dountramping of ydolatrie. 

38. With noun of action (stress op . down-), as 
downbreak, down-drag, downflow , downgrowth, 
downlct (cf. outlet), downshoot, down-step, down- 
stroke 3 etc. Also Downcast; sb., -draught, etc. 


2865 Livingstone Zambesi 596 They must prove a *down- 
drag, a moral millstone on the neck. 2887 Gd. Words 758 
The *d own flow of air. 1870 Rolleston Atiitn. Life 12 
The hypapophysial *downgrowths. a 268 1 R. Allestkf.e 
Forty Serm. 1. 137 (L.) A *downlet to that bottomless pit; 
2580 Sidney Arcadia (2622) 44 The verie first *down-step 
to all wickednes. 2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxi, Every up- 
stroke and ’’down-stroke of both documents. 

39. Parasynthetic, as down-bached, downfaced 
down-rttmped; also Downhearted, -looked. 

2500 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong, Bossu, ”downe hacked, 
crooke-shouldercd. 1B32 T. P. Kennedy Swallow B. xix, 
He was rather *down-facea and confused. 1 2697 Loud. Gaz. 
No- 3300/4 A bay Gelding, .a little Mown Rumpt. 
Down (daun), prep. [Down adv, construed 
with an object. Cf. Adown as prep?) 

1. In a descending direction along, through, or 
into ; from top to bottom of; from a higher to 
a lower part of. 

2508 Dunbar Fly tins w. Kennedie 225 Than rynis tho'w 
doun the gait. 2559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 51 
Let us go downe this Hill into the Citie. 2593 Shaks, 
Rich. J I, t. i. 57 Vntill it had return'd These tearmes of 
treason, doubly downe his throat. 2632 Milton Peuseroso 
107 Such notes as.. Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek. 
2743 Bulkeley& Cummins V/y. S. Seas 145 Down his Sides, 
and all the Belly Part, is white Wool. 1895 Manch. Guard, 
24 Oct. 5/6 The workmen have to be lowered by ropes down 
the face of the cliff. 

b. In reference to position : At a lower part of. 

2769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit . I. 225 Three Miles down the 
River, are the Ruins.' 2826 Keatjnce Trav. (1817) I. 26 
The wines produced down the course of the Rhone. Ibid. 
II. 229 In the timbered parts of France, down the Loire. 

2. Often with no implication of actual descent : 
To (or at) what is regarded as a lower part of; 
along the course or extent of. Up and down : see 
Ur. A1 $ofig. (e.g. of time ; cf. the adv.). 

. .2674 N. Cox Gentl. Rccreat. j. (1677)04 Some.Hares will go 
up one side of the Hedge, and come down the other. 27Z6 
Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 28 He weighed, and 
fell down the harbour. 2816 Keatinge Trav. (2817) I. 
276 A steady north breeze., prevails all down this coast 
from the Straits. Ibid., In the progress down the coast. 
2859 jEmsoN Brittany ii; 28 Down the middle [of the 
room) were two.. tables. 2862 Lowell Poet. Wks. (1879) 
423 The echoes.. Like Odin’s hounds, fled baying down 
the night. 2878 G. Dawson Serm. Disputed Points xv. 
260 Shouting down the ages, ' We did miracles ! ' Mod. 
Traffic passing up and down the line. 

b. Down town : Into the town (from a more 
elevated suburb) ; down in the town. (See also 3 .) 

2835 Gray Lett. (1893) 55 To-day when I go down town 
I shall subscribe for the ‘New York Observer’ for you. 
2883 Century Mag. XXVI. 917/1 She was down-town 
alone. 

C. Dozutt {the) wind : In the direction in which 
the wind is blowing ; also fig. : see Wind. 

3. The preposition and its object may be used as 
an ndvb. or attrib. phrase ; as in down-river, denun- 
stream , down-town, etc. (Cf. up-country farmer.) 
. 2645 Rutherford Try a l * Tri. Faith (1845) 322 Heaven 
is ^ down-ground when faith seeth it; it is, when sight 
faileth us, toilsome, and up the mount. 2859 Sala Tw. round 
Clock 4p.m. f 9 (Farmer) A knot of medical students, 
who should properly, .have a racing and down-the-road 
look. 2864 Carlyle Fredk.,Gt. IV. 560 Konigstein, a little 
down-stream of Schandau. 2883 H. H. Kane in Harpe/s 
J\Iag. Nov. 944/2 In the lobby of a down-town hotel, 1887 
Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 2/1 At one of the down-river offices. 
289* Labour Commission Gloss,, Men engaged on canal- 
boats on their return journey to Liverpool from Leeds, .are 
said to be engaged on the back passage or down lock. 

Down, vf rare . [f. Down sb/) trans. To 

cover or line with down, to render downy. 

260* Marston Ant. «5- Mel. in. Wks. 2856 I. 34' O calme 
husht rich content.. How soft thou down’st the couch 
where thou dost rest. 174* Young Nt. Th. viii. 2x4 Their 
nest so deeply down'd, and built so high. 

Down, v / [f. Down adv. in the elliptical uses 
under VI, the adv. having gradually received verbal 
inflexions.] . ... 

1. trans. Tp bring, put, throw, or knock down. 

[2562 Turner Herbal 11. 23 The rootes..helpe to down 

furth the birth in tyme of labor, c 2586 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. cxlvil ii, To_ down proud wicked to the dust.) 2778 
Johnson 29 Apr. in Boswell Life, He talked of one whom 
he did not know ; but I doivned him with the King of 
Prussia. 2780 — Let. to Mrs. Thralc 11 Apr., Did you 
quite do%yu her ? 2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. T our 
xxvii, His horse . . had downed him three times. 1889 
Gunter That Frenchman xi, The masked wrestler having 
downed all the professional athletes. • 

2. intr. To come or go down, to descend. 

xBzs Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 360 What an odd 
thing life is, and how it ups and downs, and ebbs and flows. 

3. To down upon, on : to come down upon, 
fall upon, assail as from a superior position* •* 

2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour /1893) 95, Ne 
would down upon her at the second or third interview. 
2B84 Punch 6 Dec. 276/2 Prove that you value me by 
downing, .on my enemies. , ’ 

4. To down with : to put or -throw down ; to 
have done with. 

[2599 Broughton's Lett. ix. 34 I dismisse you.. with aduise 
to. .downe with your traine, you Peacocke. xogg D. Fell 
Impr. Sea Ded; 8 Let’s down with swearing, if ever wee 
mean to prosper at Sea.) 168* Hickeringill Wks. (ijjo) 
JI. 20 Except they, .down with their Dust, and ready 'Darby. 
17*8 Warder True Amazons (ed. 2) 54 They down with 
her House. 2884 St. James's Gaz. 22 Nov. 3/2 Another 
reason for downing with the House of Lords. 
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•+ Bownbea'r, v. Obs. tra/ts . To bear down, 
press down, cause to sink ; fig. to oppress. Hence 
Down-bea*ring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

£1330 R* Brunne Citron - (1810) 158 A tempest on him 
light, His schip was dounborn. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
Ixxxviii. 41 pou heghed )?e right hand of downberand him. 
1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pref. 5 For the Down- 
bearing of the Gospel. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 
I. 23o"Such a full down-bearing Perswasion. 1834 Fox- 
blanque Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) III. 130 Hemmed 
in and downbome by an overpowering opposition. 
Downcast (daunka'st), v. Now only poet. 
[f. Down adv. + Cast v.] traits . To cast down 
(AY. imdjlgj ; to overthrow, demolish ; to. deject, 
dispirit. Hence Downca*sfcing vbl. sb. 

*11300 E. E. Psalter Ixxv. 6 In ax and in thixil fcai it 
doun-caste. ^1425 Found. St. Bartholomew' s tE. E. T. S.) 
p By a cruell downecastyng. *1x572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. (1846)1. 341 For the. -abolishment of idolatrie, and 
for douncasting the places of the same. 1724 Wodrow Corr. 
11843) HI. 220 The occasion of your downcastings. 1839 
Longf. Mass for Dying Year xii, The stars from heaven 
down-cast. 

Downcast (dauukast), sb. [f. Down adv. + 
Cast sb. ; cf. prec. vb.] 

1. The act of casting down [lit. and fig.') ; over- 
throw, demolition, ruin ; downward cast (of the 
eyes or Took), b. Geo!. — Downthrow 2. 

*1x300 Cursor M. 33721 (Cott.)Dame fortune tumes ban 
hir quele And castes vs dun . . O b at dun-cast we mai wit 
chance Enends bis werld get couerance. i6xz T. James 
Jesuits' Dowuf xi Exaltation of themselues, and downecast 
of all that side not with them. 1723 Steele Cause . Lovers 
it. i, I saw the respectful Downcast of his Eyes. 1819 
Rees Cycl Downcast, a term among Miners and Colliers 
for the sinking down of the measures or strata on one side 
of a fault. x88x Q. Rev. July 102 Upliftings and downcasts 
of strata. 

2. The throwing down of a current of air into a 
coal-mine, etc. ; attrib. in downcast shaft , the shaft 
by which fresh air is introduced into a mine, also 
ellipt. called the down-cast. 

x8i6 Holmes Coal-mines Durham , etc. 78 Ventilation . . 
is accomplished by means of a stream of air which descends 
the Downcast Shaft and passes through the workings until 
it finds the Upcast Shaft, through which it ascends. 1859 
Ann. Reg. 43 Worked by a single shaft, for both the ‘up- 
cast’ and the ‘down-cast’. 1880 J. Lomas Alkali Trade 
150 The heat and smoke are. .drawn away to the chimney 
by means of the downcast. x88x 19//* Cent. No. 48. 239. 
Downcast (dmrnkast),///. a. [f. Down adv. 
+ Cast ppl. a . ; also as pa. pple. of Downcast v.] 

1. Cast down; ruined, destroyed; fig. dejected. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. vi. Wks. 1856 I. 143 The 

downe-cast ruines of calaniitie. x6xx Hf.y wood Gold. Age 
HI. i. Wks. 1874 III. 42 In the repairing of your downe-cast 
state. 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroati iii. 43 A few 
looked downcast. 1849 Grote Greece n. lx. V. 291 A down- 
cast stupor and sense of abasement possessed every man. 

2. Of looksi etc. ; Directed downwards ; de- 
jected. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Ch. Militant 86 Where first the 
Church should raise her down-cast face. 1718 Prior Ptnver 
787 With downcast eyelids, and with looks aghast. x868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. viii. x66 With downcast 
eyes and bated breath. 

Hence Do'wncastness. 

*t 1851 Moir Sontt., Scot. Sabbath it. Your doubts to chase, 
your downcastness to cheer. 

Downcome (dau*n|kt?m), sb. [f. Down adv.+ 
Come v. ; cf. income, outcome .] 

.1, The act of coming down (AY. and fig.) ; descent, 
downfall ;■ humiliation. 

1513 Douglas ASneis ill. iv. 59 At douncom of thir 
Harpyis. 1594 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Teares 101 
Love’s feares will stoope to the lowest downecome. X641 
Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 7 Like the sudden down-come of 
aTowre. 1815 Scott Rob Roy xix, It’s a brave kirk. .It 
had amaist a doun-come lang syne at the Reformation. 1877 
Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. iii. 79 That sense of downcome 
which is, of all sensations of poverty, the most hard to bear, 
b. Hawking. A swoop down. 

X575TURBERV. Faulconrie 9 Making hir downecomme, and 
stouping from hir wings. X674 N. Co y. Genii. Recrcat. n. 
(1677) 178 The Faulcon. .hath a natural inclination and love 
to fly the Hern every way, either from her Wings to the down- 
come, or from the Fist and afore-head. _ 2698 Fryer Acc. E, 
India fy P.219 Tropick Birds.. stooping to their Game., 
perform it at one down-come. 

2. Metallurgy. (See qtiot.) 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Dorvncome, the pipe through 
which tunnel-head gases from iron blast-furnaces are brought 
down to the hot-blast stoves and boilers, when these are 
below the tunnel-head. 

Down- comer. a - One who comes down, 
b. techn . A pipe or tube to convey water down- 
wards (cf. prec. 2 ). 

x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 1896 Daily News 20 Apr. 
5/2 In the Yarrow boiler there are no outside downcomers. 

Down- coming, vbl, sb. A coming down, 
descent {lit. and fig.) • —Downcome sb.' 1. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc , 5271 At his doun commyng. 
1676 W. Row Cont n . Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 400 Before 
the bishops' downcoming. _ 1883 Besant All in Garden 
Fair 11. vi, A sad downcoming of his lofty aims. 

Down-draught (downdraft}. 

X. A descending draught or current of air. 

1849 Cm- Wiseman Sense v. Sc. Ess. 1853 ID. 603 How 
the north wind should always drive a down-draught . . into 
the drawing-room. 


2. A down-dragging or depressing influence. Sc. 

CX788 Picken Twa Rats Misc. Poems (1813) I. 68 (Jam.) 

We yield To nae downdraught but perfect eild. 

So Down-draw, Down-drug - . Sc. 

C1788 Picken Misc. Poems (18x3) I. 79 (Jam.) Poortith’s 
sair down-draw. 1814 North. Antiq. 429 (Jam.) Love in 
our hearts will wax.. Thro’ crosses and down-drug. 
Downe, obs. f. Down, done (see Do v.). 
Downfall (dcuvnfgl). 

■ 1. The act of falling down ; sudden descent. , ■ 
1450-1530 Myr -r. our Ladye 298 The sonne knowyng no 
downe falle. X594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 493 
Those that . . runne on swiftly whither they please, without 
feare of downe falles, 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recrcat. 11. (1677) 
213 If she [the hawk) miss at the first down-fall and kill not. 
1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 2 (Seager), I never met 
so sudden a downfal in so promising a sentence. 1842 
Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 108 ’Tween the spring and down- 
fall of the light. 

b. A fall (of water, rain, snow, etc.). 

X603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 31 The riuer Melas..in 
Winter or any other great downefall of water . . right 
suddenly ouerfioweth his bankes, 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Downfalls , the descending waters of rivers and 
creeks. 1870 E. Peacock Raid Skirl. III. 17 The weather- 
wise, .said there would soon he ‘downfall; ’ but no rain came. 

A steep descent, precipice; an abyss, gulf, 
pit. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasnt. Apoph. (1877) 151 Roches of a down- 
right pitche, or a stiepe doV/n fall. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 1. (1580) 231 Beware thou tumble not into some 
downefall. 1594 Cap.ew Huarte's Exam. Wits v. (1596) 67 
These, .delight to walke. .thorow dangerous and high places, 
and to approch neere steepe down-fals. 1691 Dryden K. 
Arthur it. i. Wks. 1884 VIII. 153 Dreadfull downfalls of 
unheeded rocks. 1822 Hogg Perils of Man 1 . 63 A bit 
downfa’ to the south. 

3. Fall from high estate, ruin. (The current 
use.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11362 (Cott.) J>is child, .sal be to fel men 
in dun fall. And to fell in vprising. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , 

v. vi. 64 .Those that wish the downfall of our house. 1667 
Milton P. L. j. 116 That were an ignominy and shame 
beneath This downfall. 1750 Iohnson Rambler ■ No. 60 
T 2 Histories of the downfal of kingdoms. 1824 \V. Irving 
T. Trav. II. 3 The downfall of his great expectations. 

+ b. cotter. (//.) Ruins, debris. Obs. 

X602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxiii. (16x2) 301 On 
Auentine the down-fals are of Temples store to see. 

4. Something constructed on purpose to fall down. 

1856 C. J. Andersson Lake Ngatni 528 To destroy the 

hippopotamus.. by means of the downfall.. consisting of a 
log of wood. 

5. at /rib. Falling down, descending. 

X793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 275 Protecting it . . from the 
entrance of the downfall spray. 2807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 28s By these drains the downfall waters 
would immediately escape. 

Down- fallen, ppl a. Also 7 -fall. Fallen 
to the ground, or from a high estate. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, i. iii. 135 The downfall [mod. cd. 
-fallen) Mortimer. 1602 Carew Cornwall f J.) The land is 
now divorced by the downfallen steep cliffs on the farther 
side. 1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. Hi. 4 Let vs . . Bestride our 
downfall [mod. edd. -fallen) Birth-dome. 1784 Cowper Task 

vi. 144 His foe's down-fallen beast. 1817 Moore Lalla R., 
Veiled Proph. (1854) 82 Their down-fall’n Chief. 

Do'wnf ailing', vbl. sb. The act of falling 
down; downfall; + setting. 

*1x300 E. E. Psalter H. 6 pou loved alle wordes of doun 
fall! nee [L. praecipitationis]. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. 
6576 Hate teres of gretyng, That the synful sal scalden in 
the dounfallyng. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 1 . 331 
Ane [comet) schane ay afore the sonne-rxsing, and this othir 
afore his downfalling. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vi. 97 
He sent.. Jeremiah, .before the downfalling of destruction. 

Downfalling, ppl - a. Falling down; also 
fig. declining, decaying. 

[*1x300 E. E. Psalter xvii. 9 Koles ware, doun fall and 
Kindled ere of him glouand.) 1590 C. S. Right Religion 
14 The downfalling pride of the .Pope. 1659 D. Pell Intpr. 
Sea 408 The Seamans high soaring sursums , and his down- 
falling deorsvnis. x8S6 A. WinculllOV*?/. Field 60 A down- 
falling mass of vapour. 

t Down-flat, a. [cf. Flat a. 6.] Downright. 
1664 H. Cary Marriage Night nr. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 140 This is a down-flat challenge. 

+ Downgate. Obs. [f. Down adv. + Gate, 
going.] Going down, descent, setting. 

<7X400 tr. Secreta Secret ., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 89 
To pe doungate of )>e sonne. . 1555 Watreman Fardle 
Faciotis 1. iv. 43 Certeine of theim worshippe the Sonne at 
his vprijste, andf curse him moste bittrely at his doune gate. 

Downgeowne, obs. form of Dungeon. 

Down grade, down-grade, [see Grade.] 
Jit. A downward gradient, a descending slope (on 
a railway, etc.) ; hence fig. A downward course or 
tendency in morals, religion, etc. Also attrib.. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 690/2 The train keeps on its 
rapid down-grade run. 1887 Spurgeon {title) Four Articles 
on the Down-Grade. 1888 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. n/x The 
Baptist Union . -both parties in the ‘ down-grade controversy’ 
having marshalled their forces. 1890 Daily News B Dec. 
2/r. 1895 Weslm. Gas. 19 Apr. 3/2 A study in the down- 
grade of a village girl from seduction . .to prostitution, 
t Down-gyved, ///• a - Obs. rare- 1 . [f. 
Down adv. IX. + Gyve.] Explained by Steevens 
as meaning ‘ Hanging down like the loose cincture 
which confines fetters round the ancles.’ 

. 1602 Shaks. Ham. il i. £0 His stockings foul’d, Vngartred, 
and downe giued to his Anckle. 


D OWN LESS. 


Downbaul (-h§l). Naxit. [f. Down adv. -f 
Haul z/.] (See quot. 1867.) 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 17 All down upon your 
doone hall. 1727 Swift Gulliver ir. i, We belayed the fore 
downnaul. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast v. ix, I . . sprang 
forward, threw the downhaul over the windlass. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk , Dozen-haul, a rope passing up 
. .to the upper corner of the sail to pull it down when 
shortening sail. Also., to the outer yard-arms of studding- 
sails, to take them in securely. 

b. attrib. Downhaul tackle (see quot. 1867 ). 

. 1762 Falconer Shipzir. 11. 319 Below the down-haul tackle 
others ply. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Down-haul 
tackles, employed when lower yards are struck, .to prevent 
them from swaying about after the trusses are unrove. 

f Downbanler. Naxit. Obs . =prec. 

1794 Rigging ff Seamanship I. 85 The higher studding- 
sails . . are drawn down to be furled or reefed by down- 
haulers. Ibid. 165 Downhaulcr , A rope which hoists down 
the stay-sails, studding-sails, and boom-sails, to shorten sail. 

Downhearted (-hluted), a. Having the 
heart ‘down* (see Down adv. 18 ) ; discouraged, 
low-spirited. (‘ A colloquial word/ Todd 1818 .) 

a 1774 Goldsm. Ess. (L.), Come, my good fellow, don't be 
downhearted ; cheer up. i860 Ruskin in Anne Ritchie 
Rec. Tennyson, etc. 29. Sept. (1892) 136, I am very glad to 
have your letter .. having been downhearted lately. 1869 
Gouleurn Purs. Holiness xxi. 199 To console many 
a down-hearted Christian. 

Hence DownheaTtedly adv . ; Downheaxted- 
aess. 


_ 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Ann. Introd. v. (1669) 174, I.. find 
it come off as weakly and down-hearted ly as before, a 1863 
Thackeray Haggarty s W/fe{iSSp 281 His down-hearted- 
ness. .surprised! .his acquaintances. 

r Downlxe ld. Obs. In 4 dun-, doun-, etc., 
•helde, -heild. [f. Held sb., slope.] A down- 
ward slope, declivity, decline, descent (lit. and fgi). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3822 (Cott.) Jacob .. sagh ^ e well be a 
doun heild. Ibid. 5468 Negh seuen score yeir of eld Was 
))is iacob at his don heila [Fairf atte his doun helde]. 
Ibid. 6431 pe sun was at dun heild [Trin. doun helde]. 
Downhill (see below) sb., adv., and a. 

A. sb. (datrnhil). [f. Down adv.] 

,1. The downward slope of a hill; a decline, 
declivity, descent {lit. and fig.). 

1591. Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 39 Th’ Icie down-Hils of 
this slippery Life. 2607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 107 
Some on horseback, other on foot, follow the cry .. neither 
fearing thornes, woods, down-hils. ^ X795 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 119 It is not possible that the downhill 
should not be slid into. 1853 W. Jerdan Autobiog. III. 
xiv. 207 To cheer and solace the downhill of life. 

+ 2. slang, {pi.) False dice which run on the 
low numbers. Obs. 

a X700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Down-hills , Dice that run 
low. x8ox Sporting Mag. XVIII. 100- 

B. adv. (daunhi-1). [f. Down prep.] Down the 
slope of a hill ; in a descending direction ; on a 
decline ; down-wards {lit. and /*£■,). 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 348 Whether it be up-hill 
or down-hill. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i.xiv, A very short cut, 
and all down-hill. 1795 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 3*3 
They are going downhill . . a well-concerted opposition will 
end the business. 1871 Smilf.s Cltarac. i. (1876) 17 They 
broke through the French and sent them flying downhill, 

C. adj. (datrnhil). Slopingordescendingdown- 
wards ; declining. (Also/5^:) 

1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 71 The gentle down-hill 
way to the bathos, a 1729 Concreve Q.\ A downhill 
greensward. 1782 Cowper Lett, xr Nov., The down-hill 
side of life. 2856 Froude HisL Eng. II. 408 The monks had 
travelled swiftly on the downhill road of human corruption. 

Downily, adv. rare. [f. Downy + -ly 2.] In 
a downy manner; like down or fluff. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVIII. 639 We have detected 
particles of nutmeg reposing downily on the surface. 

Downiness (datrnines). [f. Downy + -ness.] 
The condition or quality of being downy ; .a downy 
growth or substance. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol.Ess. 14 Vapours arise out of the 
iron which turn into a downiness. 2695 H. Sampson in 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 80 A Downyness upon her chin, unusual 
with those of her Sex. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 88. 2/1 A 
Hoary kind of Downyness. 2855 Browning. Men Worn-, 
Respectability, Your lip’s contour and downiness. 
Downione, obs. form of Dungeon. 

+ Dow’nish., a. Obs. [f. Down a. + -jsh.] 
Somewhat dejected or directed downward. 

2677 Land. Gaz. No. 1177/4 One Booke Bookey, of. a 
middle stature . . full fac’d, of a downish look. 17x0 in 
Ballard MSS. XXXVI. No. 24 'Die Whigs are very 
downish here upon the late changes. 

Downk(e, obs. form of Dank. / 

Downland 1 . [f. Down sbj; cf. OE. dun- 

land.] Land forming downs ; hilly pasture-land. 

[c 1000 JElfric Dent. i. 7 Feld land um & du " 

184. Penny Cycl. XXIII. 3<3/f, There are also about 
50,000 acres of down-land. 1884 W* J- Court , . . 
ii. 27 Salisbury Plain, with .. ns °P=n > racls of »"<i“btlin 0 

d 33ovrzilana 2 . [Cf. upland] Land lying lotv, 
or sloping downwards ; in quot. attrib. 

• 1839 Stonehouse Axhalmc 399 Descend.ng the downland 

1 Xlownless (dau-nles), a. [f. Down sb." + 
-less.] Without down. 

■598 Marlowe & Chatman A v < 5 The dowries 
rosyfaces Of youths and maids. J 79 « Withering Brit. 
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DOWNWARD. 


Plants (ed. 3) III. 222 Doronicum .. seeds of the circum- 
ference down-less and naked. 2872 J. C. JeaffresoN 
Woman in spite of Herself I. 1. iv. 59 As downless and 
smooth-faced as any girl of eighteen summers. 

Down-lie (-lai')» v. To lie down, go to bed, 
retire to rest. (Chiefly in pres. pple. Down-lying.) 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 88 b, Prayer is moche 
necessary at all tymes, bothe vprysynge and downlyenge. 
c 1550 Decay Eng. by Shape (E.E.T.S.) 98 To kepe vj. 
persons, downe lying e and vprisynge in hys house. <11628 
Preston Serin.' bef. his Rlajestie (1630) 74 There are so 
many uprising & down-lying, that must have bread and 
meate from day to day. 

Hence Dow^-lylng* vbl. sb. a. Lying down, 
going to bed ; taking of permanent quarters, b. 
Lying-in of a woman, confinement, (north, dial.) 

1535 Goodly Primer Vs. cxxxix, My ingoing and down- 
lying to sleep. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxv, (1632) 82 
What they go withalMs but a conceiving, and therefore 
nothing neere downlying. 1637 R. Monro Expcdit . 11. 
16 What hurt the enemy was able to have done us, 
before our down-lying. 18^8 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 
ix, She expected her down-lying every day. 185s Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Down-ligging time. 

Downlong, prep. and adj. [app. coined by W. 
Morris ; cf. headlong.'] A. prep. Down along. 
B. adj. Rushing down headlong. 

1876 Morris Sigurd 11. 91 The rush and rattle of waters, 
as the downlong flood swept by. 189s — Beowulf 21 But 
me the sea upbore The flood downlong the tide. 

+Dow*nlo oiled (-lukt), a. Obs. [f. down-look 1 
see Down a. 1 b.] Having downward or downcast 
looks; guilty-looking; demure, sheepish. 

1641 Brome Joviall Crew it. Wks. 1873 III. 384, I never 
lik’d such demure down-look’ d Fellows. 1677 Bond. Gaz. 
No. 1230/4 A middle size black man, having short black 
brown lank hair . . down-look’d. a 1700 B. 12. Diet . Cant. 
Crew, Blank, baffled, down-look’t, sheepish, guilty. 3700 
Dryden Palamon Arc. 11. 489 Jealousy .. Downlook’d, 
and with a cuckow on her list. 3834 Scorr Ld. of Isles in. 
xix, Men.. of evil mien, Down-look’d, unwilling to be seen. 
Downloobing (-lnkig), a. That looks down. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. ii, A.. middle sized man with a 
down-looking visage. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. 
Poets 12 Wilhelm Meister’s uplooking and downlooking 
aspects, the reverence to things above and things below. 
i88r Miss Yonge Lads <5 • Lasses Langley ii. 120 The rude, 
clumsy, stupid, down-looking fellow he had been. 
Downlying : see Down-lie. 

Down. most (daummo^st), adv. and adj. Also 
dial, downermost: cf. the obs. comparative 
downermore : see Down adv. YI11. 

2790 Blagden in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 342 So poised as 
that a certain part should be always downmost. 1822 
Coleridge Lett., Confers., etc. II. 92 Set the jewel in the 
marriage ring with the speck downmost. 1849 Carlisle in 
Eng. Hist Rev. (1886) I. 333 The early or downmost part 
of the sheets had mouldered. 1879 Geo. Eliot Tlieo. Such 
307 A fowl tied head downmost. 

Downpour (-po»i), sb. A pouring down; 
esp. a heavy, continuous fall (of rain, etc.). 

1 8 ix Agric. Survey Hebrides 741 (Jam.) A down-pour 
which had persevered in deluging the island for a week. 
1859 R.. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc . XXIX. 
341 The downpour is desultory and uncertain, causing 
frequent droughts and famine. 187a Proctor Ess. Aslrxm. 
xi. 151 A systematic and continuous downpour of missiles. 
Downright (daunrart, dau-nrsit), adv., adj., 
and sb. [f. Down adv. + Right adj. and adv., in 
OE. riht, rihte : cf. Adowniught.] 

A. adv. (Stressed downright when preceding 
the word it qualifies, downright when following.) 
+1. Straight down ; vertically downwards. Obs. 
CT205 Lay. 25613 pe drake, .flah dun rihte, mid feondliche 
ra:sen. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 621 The elde tre . . Hewe 
him to the ground e doun right. 1426 Audelay Poems 23 He 
fel downe ryjt into hel sodenly. 3538 H. Medwall Nature 
(3896) 40 Some shote sydelong and some down ryght. 1674 
Ray Notes Hush. 129 That part of the root, which descends 
down-right. 1728 Pope Dune. n. 288 He. .Shot to the black 
abyss, and plung’d downright. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 554 
Several, .were seen to sink downright, by some people who 
were on the cliffs. 

2. Thoroughly; absolutely, quite, positively, out 
and out, outright. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cv. 18 J>e lowe it swath sinful doun- 
right. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 193 God gaf fie dome 
..pat Adam & Eue . . Shulde deye doune ri^te. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. ccxlvii. (1482) 314 Scottes that day were 
slayne doune right the substaunce of them alle. 3588 
Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 389 They’I mocke vs now downe- 
right. 1664 H. More Alysl. Iniq., A pol. 562 Unless you 
were down-right mad. 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (17 69) 143 
Killed four downright, and wounded several. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Homes Abroad v. 66, 1 was downright scared. 

3. In a direct or straightforward manner ; 
plainly, definitely. Obs. ^ 

3600 Shaks. A. V. L. in- iv. 31 You haue heard him 
sweare downright he was. 2680 Otway Caius Marius iv. i. 
An honest, simple, downright-dealing Lord. 2684 T. Burnet 
Tk. Earth 11.131 St. Peter .. uses a plain literal style, and 
discourses down-right concerning the natural world. 

+ 4. Straightway, straight. Ohs. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul n. ii. i. HI, .The sool that 
I . .Must now pursue and fall upon down-right. 171a Ar* 
but knot John Bull 11. iu, This paper put Mrs. Bull in such 
a passion that she fell down right into a fit. 

B. adj. (Usually stressed downright ; but 
sometimes downright at the end of a clause.) 

1. Directed straight downwards; vertical; directly 
descending. 


1530 PALSGn. 215/1 Downeright stroke, faille. 1578 Late 
Doaoens v. xiv. 566 This Hawkweede -hath ^no deepe 
downeright roote. 2593 Shaks. 2 Hat. VI, n. iii. 92 Hauc 
at thee with a downc-nght blow. 2621 G. Sandvs Ovid's 
Met. 11. (1626) 225 To iump from downe- right cliffes. 2684 
Bunya it Pilgr. 11. 71 He gave him again a down-right blow, 
and brought him upon his knees. 2759 Phil. Trans. LI. 
299 Its motion was.. quite downright, i.e. perpendicular to 
the horizon. 2857 Whittier What of the Day l 3 Thunders 
..Far-rolling ere the downright lightnings glare. 

2 . fig. a. Direct, straightforward, not circuitous; 
plain, definite. Of persons: Plain and direct in 
speech or behaviour (sometimes implying blunt- 
ness of manner). Obs. or arch. 

2603 Shaks. Meets, for AT. m. ii. 22 After this downe-right 
way of Creation, a 2616 Beaum. & Fl. Knight Malta v. ii, 
Your downright captain still 1*11 live, and serve you. <21626 
Bacon (J[.), Anadmonition from a dead author, or a caveat 
from an impartial pen, will prevail more than a downright 
advice. 17x7 Savage Love in Veil 1. i, What we call in 
downright English a pimp. 1733 Pope Her. Sat. 11. i. 52 
As plain As downright Shippen, or as old Montaigne. 2856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858)^ II. vii. 345 He bad a certain 
downright honesty about him. 

b. That is thoroughly or entirely (what is de- 
noted by the sb.) ; nothing less than . • , mere, 
absolute, positive, thorough, ‘flat’, * out-and-out \ 
I 5^S*73. Cooper Thesaurus, A utopyron, Browne bread .. 
downe right bread, a 1628 Preston Serrn. bef. his 
Majestic (1630) 19 To be a downe-right Papist. 1699 
Bentley Phal. 267 This is no better than down-right Non- 
sense. 2721 Steele Spec/. No. 266 P 3 [She] is not to have 
down-right Money, but.. a Present of Plate. 2875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 344 He is a downright atheist. 

C. sb. (downright). [The adj. used^/A/V.] 

1 1 . A vertical line ; a perpendicular. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Self. 253 Brought by a sharp 
angle to a downright or perpendicular .. with the thiller. 

2 . (pi.) Name of a quality of wool. 

1793 Vansittart Refl. Concl. Peace 73 Downrights £12 o o 
per pack, Seconds /n 00. 1832-52 M c Culloch Diet. 

Comm. 3428 The best English short native fleeces . . are . . 
divided by the wool sorter into . . x. Prime ; 2. Choice ; 3. 
Super ; 4. Head ; 5. Downrights ; 6. Seconds. 
Downri’gb.tly, adv. rare. [f. Downright a. 
+ -ly ^.] in a downright manner ; directly ; 
thoroughly: = Downright adv. 

1642 Dig by Observ. Sir T. Brcnvne's Relig. Med. (1659) 
21 Averring down-rightly, That God cannot doe contradic- 
tory things. 2679 Kid in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 7 
Prelacy.. is destructive down-rightly to the Sworn Coven- 
ants. i88z Society 7 Oct. 1 6/x Persistently overbearing, if 
not. .downrightly insolent. 

Downrightness (daunrartnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being downright ; direct- 
ness, straightforwardness of speech or behaviour. 

1628 Earle Micrecosm. x Blunt Man (Arb.) 56 Hee is 
generally honest . . and his downerightnesse credits him. 
1809-22 Mar. Edgeworth Manoeuvring vii. Wks. 2832 II. 
28 .They have . . so much self-will, and mercantile down- 
rightness in their manners. 2845 Thackeray Crit. Rev. 
Wks. 1886 XXIII. 237 [To] expose their error with all the 
downrightness that is necessary. 

+ Downrights, adv. Obs. rare . [f. as prec. 
with genitival -es, ~s.] = Downright adv. 1. 

C1350 Will. Palcme 1165 pe almauns seweden sadly & 
slowe doun ri^tes. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 419 They 
would .. go downrights into thebottome. Ibid. 512 The 
enemy, .hath made after you to sinke you down-rignts. 
DowTumsh (-r»J). Rush down, rapid descent. 
1855 Brimley Ess., Tennyson 73 Like the downrush of 
a mighty cataract. 1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 140 
There must be a down-rush of. .cooled gas from above. 

Downset (dcranset). Also (sense 2) -seat, -sit. 
■f 1 . Going down or setting (as of the sun). Obs. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. n. 128 His honour and 
fortunes were for ever at their downe-set. 

2 . Sc. An establishment, settlement. 

1828 Miss Ferrier Alarriage 1. 120 By my faith, but you 
have a bein downset. 1822 Galt Entail II. 274 (Jam.) 
A warm down-seat’s o’ far mair consequence.. than the silly 
low o* love. 1872 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxxviii. 
(1873) 21 3 He’ll get a braw doonsit at Gushetneuk. 

3 . A setting or putting down, a. rebuke. 

1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, viii, Nowise disconcerted at 
the downset she had received. 

Dow'nset, a. Her. Of a fess : Broken so that 
the one half is set lower than the other by its 
whole width. 

2847 Gloss. Brit. Her . 141 The best way would be to say 
downset on the dexter or sinister side. 

Downshare, corrupt f. Denshire. 

2796 J. Boys Agric. Kent 37 Wheat, Barley, Oats, Oats, 
Rye Grass, .is the course after downsharing that has hitherto 
generally prevailed. Ibid. Downshare land. 

Downside (dmrnssid). The under side ; in 
phr. downside up (after upside down). Also advb . : 
? = downwards, or ? short for downside up. 

2683 Dryden & Lee Dk. of Guise v. i, A. Since last we 
parted at the barricadoes, The world’s turned upside down. 
C. No,’ faith, 'tis better now, 'tis downside up. 2833 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Loire 56 The factionnaire seized the 
document, and looked at it upside and downside for some 
time. 2885 H. Pearson R. Browning 13 Whether the 
thing shall be hung upside, downside, or endwise. 

Downstairs (see below), adv. phr. {adj., sb.) 
3 -ess freq. downstair (esp. as adj.). 

a. adv. phr. (daunste»uz). Down the stairs ; 
on or to a lower floor or {jig.) ‘ the lower regions 
*596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 1x2 His industry is vp- 


staires and down-staires, his eloquence the parcell of a 
reckoning. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV % 11. iv. 202 Thrust him 
downe stayres. a 2632 Drayton^ Wks. II. 490 God.) When 
upstair one, downstair another, hies. 2792 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest x, As she went downstairs, a 2845. Barham 
Ingol. Leg., Bros. Birching ton xxiii, Such affairs., are 
bruited about. . 1 down-stairs * Where Old Nick [etc.]. 2883 
Reade AJany a Slip in Harped s Mag. Dec. 233/2 Down- 
stairs the lady did not charm. 

b. atlrib. or adj. (dmi’nste»i( 2 ). 

2819 ATetropolis 1. 146 At the feet of down stairs Gnderella. 
2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 222, I have 
sometimes.. feared Jhat her down -stair life was less happy. 
Mod. The downstairs rooms. 

C. sb. (dannsteo’jz). The downstairs part of a 
building ; the lower regions. 

2843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. i. 254 The old green curtains of 
downstairs were become filthy. 1877 H. Smart Play or 
Pay (1878) 125 The accredited down stairs is so utterly 
overstocked with that pavement [good intentions]. 2896 
Wcitm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/3 The magistrate could not dis- 
criminate whether upstairs or down-stairs began [the fight]. 

+ Downsteepy, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. Down 
adv. + Steepy a.] Steeply descending, precipitous. 
2603 Florio Montaigne (1613) 97 (T.) He came to a craggy 
and downsteepy rock. 

Downthrow (dau-nfr^). 

1. A throwing or being thrown down. rare. 

2615 Catascepes in Farr S. P. fas. I (1848) 352 \Vars, the 

canker of estate, Hel’s image and al com mo n weal e’s down- 
throw. 2892 Times 21 Oct. 5/3 Unable to take his down- 
throw philosophically. 

2. Geo I. The depression of strata below the 
general level on one side of a fault. (Originally a 
miners’ term.) Also attrib. 

■ 2858 A. C. Ramsay Geol. Struct. Merioneth, etc. 5 Down 
the Bala valley .. there runs a great fault. It is a down- 
throw to the north-west. 2882 Geikie Geol. Sk. 282 A true 
fault with an upthrow and downthrow side. 2889 Croll 
Stellar Evol. 54 About a mile E.S.E. of Beddgelert, there 
is a fault with a downthrow of 5000 feet. 

Down trod,///, a. =next. 

2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1. iii. 235, (Qo. 1) I will lift the down- 
trod [Fols.f own fall, -fain] Mortimer. 1606 Sylvester Du 
B artas 11. iv. 1. Trophies 887 [He] Wholly extirps the down- 
trod Iebusite. 

Downtrodden (daimtrjrd’ 11 ), pa. pple . and 
(dau'ntip:d’n) f ppl. a. 

1. Trampled down ; beaten down by treading. 

2568 U. Fulwel Like Will to Like in Ha2l. Dodsley III. 

241 Repent, repent, your sins shall be downtrodden. 1846 
H. Rogers Ess. (i860) X. 175 The down-trodden grass. 
2875 Loncf. Pandora viii. 4 The flowers, downtrodden by 
the wind. 

2 . fg. Crushed down by oppression or tyranny. 

1595 Shaks. John n. i. 242 This downe-troden equity. 

2642 Milton Reform. 11. ad fin., The most dejected ..and 
downtrodden^ vassals of perdition. 2845-6 Trench Huls. 
Lect. Ser. 1. iii. 43 All the . . crushed and down-trodden of 
the earth. 1858 T. Martineau Stud. Chr. 34 a The down- 
trodden serfs of Franconia. 

Hence Down-tro:cldeniiess. 

2882 F, G. Lee Reg. Baront. i. 5 Their expatriation, 
poverty, and down-troddenness. 

Downward (daumw^rd), adv. (prep) and 
adj. For forms see Down adv. [Primarily an 
aphetic form of Adownwabd, in OE. adihiweard ; 
but subseq. referred directly to Down : see -ward.] 
A. adv. 

1. Towards a lower place or position; towards 
what is below : with a descending motion or ten- 
dency. a. in reference to movement through space. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 Ech god giue..cumecS of 
heuene dunward. c 1230 HaliMcid. ig Ha. .walden fallen 
duneward. 2297 K. Glouc. (2724) 362 As hii bat donward 
come. 1398 1 revisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxiv. (1495) 
456 A drope .. fallyth dounwarde by his owne heuynesse. 
*535 Coveudale 2 Kings xx. 20 It is an easy thinge for the 
shadowe. to go ten degrees downewarde. 2642 French 
Distill, i. (1651) 40 This Oil taken inwardly worketh up- 
ward and downward. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEncid u 607 
While streams downward run to the sea. 

b. in reference to direction, attitude, or aspect. 

CX400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xix. 87 Lukand douneward to h e 

erthe. c 1450 Douce A/S. 55 ch. x, Tourne the brede doun- 
warde in the panne. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. 
(1867) 213, 1 looke downeward to my feete. 2793 Southkv 
Triumph Woman 302 Why downward droops his musing 
head? 1855 Browning Old Pictures in Florence x , ’Lis 
looking downward makes one dizzy. 

c. in reference to position or situation. 

_ a 2300 Cursor M. 9887 (Cott.) pis castel dunward fan es 
it polist slight. CX391 Chaucer Astro/, ji. § 3® lhanne 
set I the point,, downward in the same signe. C, S X * jSf 
Eng. Bk. Amcr. (Arb.) Introd. 33/2 Fro ye royddcll dou- 
warde ben they lyke the halfe neder parte of an horse. 2641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. ir. ns [St. Peter] was crucified. . 
with his head downward. 2667 Milton P. L- *• 4 6 3 
his Name, Sea Monster, upward Man And downward risn. 
*854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 24 Metallic 


cones, ranged apices downward. - . 

2 . fg. a. Towards that which is lower m order, 
or inferior in any way. , , , 

<12300 Cursor M. 1943 (Cott.) Fra me dim -ward drogh 
man his thoght. c 2440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 48 In ]>e 
lyne of kynrede doun ward, pi sone to pe is m pe first e 
degre. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, jv.260 a he 
1 .-wrLfc downward began to 


Peichtis in thair euddis and ryches downward began to 
declyne. a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Ao/ (*805) 160 God 
carries his people’s circumstances downward .. till 
to that .point. 2847 Emerson Repr.AItn * )»ks. (Bohn] i. 
351 Things seem to tend downward, to justify despondencj . 
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b. Onward from an earlier to a later time. 
i6ir Bible Trans l. Prcf, 3 From Christes time downe- 
ward. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Re/, an. 1535 (R.) From 
the twelfth century downward. 1849 Grote Greece n. lxvi, 
All the old laws of Athens, from Solon downward. 

3 . Comb. 

1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. n. v, Downward-gazing 
flowers. 1871 Browning Balaust. 1370 The downward- 
dwelling people. 1878 B. Taylor Detikalion 111, L 97. 

+ B. prep. - Down prep. 1. Obs. rare. 

£■1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. v. (1869) 3 A corde..he 
hadde set dounward )>e wal. 

C. adj. 

1 . Directed towards that which is lower; descend- 
ing ; inclined downward, a. lit. 

1552 Huloet, Downewarde, /nra’/r. 1592 Shaks. Vcn. 
4- Ad. 1106 This foul, .boar, Whose downward eye still 
looketh for a grave. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 517 The 
downward track. 1728-46 Thomson spring- 188 In the 
western sky the downward sun Looks out. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 146 The downward current of the river. 

b. fig. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.) At the lowest of my downward thoughts. 
17 00 Dryden Sigrsm. <$* Guise. 344 Thy low fall .. Shows 
downward appetite to mix with mud. 1727-46 Thomson 
Summer 1516 A Hampden . . who stemmed the torrent of 
a downward age To slavery prope. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) III. xiti. 303 Steps in a downward scale. 

2 . Lying or situated below ; lower, rare. 

<11300 Cursor M. 9926 (Gott.) J?at rechis to J>e don war 
[v. r. nej>emest] light. 1697 Dryden Virg . Georg. 1. 341 
Aurora . . lights the downward Heav’n. 1824 Campbell 
Theodric 138 The waste and wild Schreckhom - . frowning 
. .Upon a downward world of pastoral charms. 

Hence Downwardly culv. - Downward adv . ; 
Downwardness. 

1839 Bailey Festns iii. (1852) 26 That downwardness of 
soul. 1850 Browning Easter Day xv. 33 Certain rays.. 
Shot downwardly. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 60 The 
downwardly tapering condition of the coccygeal vertebra:. 

Downwards (dainjtvgjdz), adv. [f. Down- 
ward with adverbial genitive -es, -s : see -wabds.] 

1 . a. = Downward adv. i a, b. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Gusman rf A If. I. 120 The 
Light is turned down-wards. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
21 1 Her bill is crooked downwards. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick 1. ix. (1648) 57 The squeezing or pressing of things 
downewards. 1726 A dv. Capt. R. Boyle 3 The Tide running 
downwards. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. ii.* 36 The hairs which 
cover the stalks, .usually point downwards, 
b. = Downward adv. 1 c. 

r-1400 Maundev. (1839) xv. 166 perfore make J»ei the 
halfendel of ydole of a man vpwardes, and the toper half of 
an ox dounwardes. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 28 The 
Antipodites have their feete downewards and their heads 
upwards as well as wee. 1756-7 Xr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) I I. 
419 A small antique Venus, with a drapery from the waist 
downwards. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. i, He tossed,, 
the great horn upside downwards. 

2 . Jiff. = Downward adv. 2. 

<21654 Selden Tnble-T. (Arb.) 69 Some of them are 
asham’d upwards, because their Ancestors were too great. 
Others are asham'd downwards, because they were too 
little. 1857 Chambers’ Information I.691 Angling , Worm- 
gut varies in length from nearly two feet and downwards. 
1885 L. O. Pike Ycarbks. 12 <5 ■ 13 Edw. Ill Introd. 42 
From the time of Glanville downwards. 

Downweigb. (daunwJh), v. traits. To weigh 
down ; to exceed in weight or influence, to out- 
weigh ; to depress, as with a weight. 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct \. Health (1633) 153 A forced 
sanguine complexion . . might down-waigh the naturall 
melancholike power. 1723 Trickology 16 The Nod of a 
pretending Fop easily down-weighs the Applause of Judges 
competent. <21851 Moir Poems, Message of Seth vi, The 
gloom, .downweighs My spirit. 

tDown weight, down-weight. Obs . 

That which weighs down the scale of a balance; 
full or good weight, attrib. Heavy enough to 
weigh down the scale ; of full weight . Also jiff, 
ci 524 Churchw. Acc. St. hi ary hill , London (Nichols 
1797) 128, 46 oz. of silver plate, 20 downewaight, to be made 
into two chalices. 1591 Florio 2 nd Fruites 67 A. These 
your crowpes are verie light. S. Naie, rather they are 
downe waight. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. 1. §8 
They will not be pleas’d without a down weight, but God is 
contented if the scale be turn’d. 1698 S. Clarke Script. 
Just. xii. 61 That I may give down-weight, I shall add 
these Reasons more. 

+ DO WII wi th, a. and sb. Obs. or Sc. A. adj. 
Downward. B. sb. A downward course. 

CX470 Henry > Wallace ix. 911 A downwith waill the 
Sothroun to thaim had. 1617 Markham Caval. vi. 9 If the 
fierce Horse haue . . either vpwithes, inwithes or downe- 
withes, which is that he may either runne within the side of 
hilles, vp hils, or downe hils. 1808-25 Jamieson s.v., To the 
downwith, downwards. Dcrwnwiih , descending, as, a 
downwith road, opposed to an acclivity. 

Downy (dati’ni), a. 1 [f. Down sbA + -y L] 
Of the nature of a down ; characterized by downs. 

1671 St. Foine Improved S The Downy and dry parts of 
England and Wales. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790J III. 817 
The land.. was of the downy kind, without a single tree. 
1867 Motley Corr. 20 Aug., A. .rolling, downy country. 

Downy (dcurni), a? [f- Down sbf + -y LJ 
1 . Of the nature of or like down ; feathery, fluffy. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xiv. 566 The flowers of milke 
Thistel. .change into rounde cotton or dowme bawles. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 79 On his tender lips the downy heare 
Did . . freshly spring. i597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 32 
There lyes a dowlney feather, which stirres not. 1742 
Young Nt. Tk. 1. 4 Sleep. .Swift on his downy Pinion flies. 


1840 R. H. Dana Bej. Mast xxvi 85 Thick downy feathers, 
taken from the breasts of various birds. 

2 . Made or consisting of down. 

a 1592 Greene Alphonsus iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 243 Mars lies 
slumbering on his downy bed % 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock 1. 
19 Belinda still her downy pillow prest. 1820 Sporting 
Mag. VI. 79 The morning was truly forbidding for the swells 
to leave their downy dabs. 

3 . Covered or clothed with down. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 56 So doth the Swan her 
downie Signets saue. 1697 Dryden Virg . Past: 11. 72 For 
downy Peaches and the glossie Plum. 1725 Bradley Fain. 
Did. s.v. Peonie , The Leaves are indented, downy on the 
Backside. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 20 Happiness and 
health bloomed on her downy cheeks. 

b. Hence in specific names of plants, as Downy 
Ling, Downy Oat , Downy Willow , etc. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 81 It [Clematis 
Vitalba] may be called in Englishe Heguine, or Downiuine. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 193 Downy Woundwort. 

4 . transj. and jiff. Down-like, soft as down. 

1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. m. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 108 lie 

..couch my heade in downie moulde. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 
11. iii. 8i Shake off this Downey sleepe, Deaths counterfeit. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 397 Time steals on with downy 
Feet. 1839 Bailey Festusys. 854) 391 A warmer beauty and 
a downier depth. 

5 . slang, [with sense from Down adv. 22.] 
Wide-awake, 4 knowing \ 

3821 Ecan Tom 4- Jerry (1890) 95 (Farmer) Mr. Mace 
had long been christened by the downies, the 'dashing 
covey*. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 379 The 
president must be considered a downyone. 1837 Thackeray 
Ycllcnvplush i. (1887) 14 I’m generally considered tolerably 
downy. 1873 Miss Braddon Strangers 4* PUgr. in. v, 
Hilda, you’re the downiest bird- — I beg your pardon, the 
cleverest woman I ever met with. 

6. Comb., as downy-cheeked , - clad , - feathered \ 
'fruited, -sprouting, -winged adjs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas u. ii. hi. Colonies 42 The 
feeble downie. feathered Young. 1606 Ibid. 11. iv. \\. Magni- 
ficence 698 Some douny-ctad, some (fledger) take a twig To 
pearch-upon, some hop from sprig to sprig. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad ix. 553 To make me downy-cheek’d as in my youth, 
1815 Shelley Demon of World 23 Downy-winged slumbers. 
Dowp, Dowress : see Doup, Doweress. 
t Dowrier. Sc. Obs. Also dowariar. [a. F. 
douairilre a woman enjoying a dowry, a dowager, 
f. douaire Dower, dowry.] = Dowager. 

1533 Wriothesley Citron. (1875) I. 18 To be called Ladie 
Katherin, wife of Prince Arthur, dowarie[r] of Englande. 
1555 Sc. Ads Mary (1597) § 28 In presence of the.Queenis 
Grace, Marie, Queene Dowrier [ed. 1566 DowariarJ, and 
Regent of Scotland. 3566 Hist. Est. Scot, in Wodr. Soc. 
Mi sc. (1844) 82 The Queene Dowrier sent forth a trumpett 
out of the Castle. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. x. 414 Mary Quene of Scotland and Douariar of 
France. 

Dowry (dau**ri). Forms : 4-5 dowary(e, 
doweri(e, -rye, 7 dowarie, 6 (9) dowery ; 4-7 
dowrie, -rey, -rye, 5- dowry, [a. AF. dowarie 
fem. = OF. douaire masc., dower, dowry: cf. med.L. 
dodria fem. (1273 in Du Cange), beside doarium, 
doddrium, doldrium, neut. : see Dower.] 

+ L = Dower 1. Obs. 

{1292 Britton u. xtx. §3 Le garraunt desa dowarie avaunt 
le assignement . . de sa certeyne dowarrie. Ibid. v. iii. § 5 
Dowarie deit estre assign^ entierement et ne mie par 
parcelerie.] ^ 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. IVace (Rolls) 6538 
Ffrensche wymen wolde \>ty non take v To haue cleym 
J?orow heritage, Ne dowarye |mrow manage. 1418 E.E. 
Wills (1882) 32 Here Dowerye &..bere parte belonging 
to here of al my godes. 1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria 
217 Who had for her Dowrie Lhannerchheidol. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maf. Table 76 The dowarie or great terce, 
perteining to ane woman. 1713 Steele Englishman No. 
28. 182 His wife is deprived of her Dowry. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 76 If he replies that he accepts her, and gives 
her a dowry. 

2 . The money or property the wife brings her 
husband ; the portion given with the wife ; tocher, 
dot ; cf. Dower 2. 

c 1400 Cato's Morals 58 in Cursor M. App. iv. Fie to takp 
wife, .take hir for na doweri. 1513 Douglas sEneisx. 1. vii. 
182 Gif., this haldryall Suld be thy drowry, and rich gift 
dotall. 1530 Palsgr. 358 She that is good and fayre nede 
none other dowrie. 1644 Milton Jdgrn. Bticcr (iSsr) 
333 That_ the Husband wrongfully divorcing his Wife, 
should give back her dowry. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
I. iii. 36 Augustus married her to his Royal captive, 
and for a Dowry bestowed on him the Mauritanian and 
Numidian crowns. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) I. vi. 221 [He] has impoverished himself to provide 
his daughters’ dowries. 

3 . A present or gift given by a man to or for his 
bride. (In quot. 17x7 given by the woman.) Obs. 

CX450 Henryson Contpl. Creseidc (R.) This roiall ring set 
with this rubie redd Which Troilus in dowrie to me sende. 
i6ix Bible Gen. xxxiv. 11 Aske mee neuer so much dowrie 
and gift .. but giue me the damsell to wife. 2727 Croxall 
Ovid's Met. vm. i, To his dear tent I'd fly .. confess my 
flame And grant him any dowry that he’d name. 

- 4. jig. A * gift * or talent with which any one is 
endowed by nature or fortune ; an endowment. 

C1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1404) xi. iv. The 
body of man.. shall receyue fully the ryche dowary of 
vndedlynes. 1596 Shaks. Merclt. V. iil ii. 95 So are 
those crisped snakie golden locks.. often knowne To be the 
dowrie of a second head. 1625 Bacon Ess., Greatness 
Kingd. (Arb.) 491 Strength at Sea (which is one of the 
Principall Dowries of this Kingdome). r84r-4 Emerson 
Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 97 Beauty should be the 
dowry of every man and woman. 1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. 


Poets ii. 73 A taste for poetry brings a rich dowry of 
intellectual and moral happiness. 

5 . Comb., as dowry-money ; dowry- seeking adj. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist.Eliz. 1. {1688)67 Her Dowry-money 
not payed out of France. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 
267 The love-sick or dowry-seeking soldier. 

t Dowry, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] Irons. To give 
a dowry to. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 45 a, For to dowrie 
their wiues with whom they shalbe married. 

+ Dowsabel. Obs. An English form (through 
French) of the female name Dulcibella. Perhaps first 
used in some pastoral song, whence applied geneti- 
cally to a sweetheart, * lady-love’ : cf. Doll-tA 1 i. 

[1585-6 in Winter ton Parish Register as Dus sable. ~\ 
*59 ° Shaks. Com. Err. iv, i. no Where Dowsabell did 
ciaime me for her husband. 1593 Drayton Eclog. iv. He 
bad as antique stories tell A daughter cleaped Dowsabel. 
a 1652 B rom -£«£. Moor in. iii. Wks. 1873 II. 48 [Women] 
Of all conditions, from the Doxie to the Dowsabel. 2675 
Cotto.v Scoffer Scoft 75 Give me her for my Dowsabel. 

Dowse (dauz), v. Also dowze, douse. [Deri- 
vation unknown ; app. a dialect term.] intr : 
To use the divining- or dowsing-rod in search of 
subterraneous supplies of water or mineral veins. 

Hence Dow'siHg 1 vbl. sb. ; Dowser (dau’zai), 
one who uses the divining-rod, a water-diviner ; 
Dowsing-rod, the rod or twig used by dowsers. 

2694 Locke Lower. Interest 40 Not of the nature of the 
deusing-rod, or virgula divina, able to discover mines of 
gold and silver. 2838 Mrs. Bray Tradit. Devcnsh . III. 
260 The superstition relative to the dowsing or divining rod, 
and the dowsers themselves, is too well known to be noticed 
here. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. W. Eng. Ser. 1. Introd. 20 
The divining or dowzing rod is certainly not older than the 
German miners, who were brought over by Queen Elizabeth 
to teach the Cornish to work their mines. 1869 Eng. 
Merit. 31 Dec. 380/1 The ‘dowsing* or ‘divining* rod is 
a forked stick of some fruit-bearing wood, generally hazel, 
held by the extremity of each prong of the fork in a peculiar 
way. 1888 Standard 22 Dec., These authorities [Hastings 
Board of Guardians] lately invoked the aid of a ‘Dowser*, 
or water diviner, to tell them where to sink a well. 1804 
Daily News 28 Dec. 5/2 The dry summer of 1893 brought 
the Divining Rod forward .. 1 dowsers ’ sought for water 
with the mystic ‘twig’, and ? very often, found it. Ibid., 
Instances are adduced of ladies who have tried.. and found 
that they could ‘dowse*. 

Dows- : see Douc-, Dons-. 

Dowsing-clieek, -chock- Also dousing-. 

1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms , Dowsing checks . CX850 
Rtedim. Navig. (Weale) 116 Dowsing chocks , pieces fayed 
athwart the apron and fapped on the knight-heads or inside 
stuff above the upper deck. 

Dowsy, a. Sc. [? related to Dozy.] Stupid. 
1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kennedie 158 God gif this 
dowsy be drownd. 1529 More Suppl. of Soulys Wks. 332/1 
Beeing so dowsie drunke, that he coulde neither stande nor 
reele. ^ 1843 Whist le-binkie (Sc. Songs) (1E90) II. 99 
Watchin’ ilka step o’ your wee dousy brither. 

Dowt(e, eta, obs. form of Doubt, etc. 

Dowter, Dowtie, -y, Dowve, obs. ff. 
Daughter, Doughty a., Dove. 

Dowy, var. Dowie ; obs. form of Doughy. 

-dox : see Doxy^. 

Doxastic (dfjksse’slik), [ad- Or. $o£clotik- 6 s 
forming opinion, conjectural, f. Sofaurifc con- 
jecturer, f. 5o£d(-av to conjecture.] Of or per- 
taining to opinion; depending on or exercising 
opinion. Also as sb. An object of opinion. 

1794 T. Taylor Plotinus Introd. 22 Different objects of 
knowledge wereknown by different gnostic powers, .sensibles 
by sense, doxastics by opinion. x8oi — A ristoth's Metaph. 
Introd. 54 Subordinate to this is the doxastic energy. 1822 
— Apuleius 1. 332 Things which may be seen by the 
eyes, and touched by the hand, and which Plato calls 
doxastic. 

Doxological (d^ksolfrdgikal), a. [f. Doxo- 
logy -h -10 + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a doxology ; praising, glorifying. 

2655 Howell Lett. IV. 123 A Doxological Cronogram 
including this present yeer mdclv, x6gs G. Hooper Disc. 
Lent 353 (T. SuppL) The three first collects are noted 
to be wholly doxological. 2883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Ten 
Brink's E. E. Lit. 42 The poet.. presents a doxological 
opening, glorifying God. 

Hence Doxolo’gically adv. 

1892 J. E. H, Thomson Bks. wh. itifi. aur Lord if. vi. 295 
The whole Psalter closes doxologically. 

Doxologize (dpks^’lod^aiz), v. [f. Doxology 
+ -ize.] a. intr. To say the doxology. b. traits. 

To address a doxology to. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dojrelegizc. . to say the Hymn called 
Gloria Patri. a 1816 Chr. Disciple 1 1- 295. (Pickering) No 
instance is to be found in which primitive Christians 
doxologized the Spirit of God as a Per>on. 
f Do-xologue. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. oofoAoy-os : 

see next] =next. , . 

a 1617 Bayne < 7« Ef/>. i. {1643) 4= T be manifold doaolosaes 
in Paul’s Epistles. , T * 

Doxology (dpksfWodsi). [afl. med.L. 
logia, a. 5r. 5c{o\oyla, abst. sb. f. Zo£o\o T o, 
uttering praise, giving glory. Sofa glory + -Aoyor 
speaking. So F. doxofogicb\ 

+ a The utterance of praise to God; thanks- 
giving. Obs. b. A short formula of praise to 
God esp. one in liturgical use ; sptc. the Gloria 
in e'xcclsis or ‘ Greater doxology ’, the Gloria Patri 
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doxy: 

or 'Lesser doxology’, or some melrical formula, 
such as the verse beginning ' Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.’ 

1649 Jf.r. Taylor Gt. Exemf. 11. xi. 147 It is an expresse 
Doxology or adoration. 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon 
Treat, Dav, Ps. Ixxxvi. 12 Doxology, or praise, is a God- 
exalting work. 1664 H. Morc Myst. Ini/;, 98 That Dox- 
ologie of our Blessed Saviour, I thank, O Father [etc.J. 
1720 Waterland Eight Scr/tt. Ded., The Attempt to intro- 
duce. .New Forms of Doxology. 2894 Tunes (weekly e_d.) 
16 Feb. 129/4 The well-known Doxology beginning, ‘ Praise 
God from whom all blessings flow.’ 

Doxy 1 (dp'ksi). Also 6 doccy, 6-7 dose, 
,7 doxio, doxyo, 7- doxey. [Derivation un- 
known : perh. like some other terms of rogues’ cant, 
of continental origin ; possibly a deriv. of Dock 
si 2 3.] Originally the term in Vagabonds’ Cant 
for the unmarried mistress of a beggar or rogue : a 
beggar’s trull or wench ; hence, slang, a mistress, 
paramour, prostitute ; dial., a wench, sweetheart. 

c 1530 Hickscortier in HnzI. Dodsley I. 188 Of the stews 
I am made controller. .There shall no man play doccy 
there.. Without they have leave of me. 1561 Awdelay 
prat. Vacab. 4 His woman with him.. which he calleth his 
Altham if she be hys wyfe. & if she be his harlot, she is 
called hys Doxy. Ibid. 5 bo she is called a Doxy, vntil 
she come to y 3 honor of an Altham [in Harman Antem). 
x6ix Shaks. (Pint. T. iv. ii. 2 With, heigh the Doxy ouer 
the dale. x6xx Df.kker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 111. 217 
My doxy stayes for me in a bousing lccn. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 6 r 2 The Beggar, .while he has a warm Fire 
and his Doxy, never reflects that he deserves to be whipped. 
2825 B roceett N. C. JPords, Doxy , a sweetheart ; but not 
in the equivocal sense used by Shak. and other play 
writers. 1827 Hone Ez'cry-Day Bk. II. 1656 Surrounded 
by plough-boys and their doxeys. 2857 \V. Coluns Dead 
Secret in. i. 71 Spending all my money among doxies and 
strolling players. 

Do’xy 2 . colloq. (usually humorous .) [The 
latter part of the words orthodoxy , heterodoxy , etc., 
from Gr. 5 o£a opinion.] Opinion (esp. in religious 
or theological matters). (Cf. - ism .) So -dox. 

2730 J. Asgill IVoolston 2. 2756 Amory J. Buncle (182^) 
III. 19 Orthodox and other aox. 17.. Warburion in 
Priestley? $ Mem . I. 372 ‘ Orthodoxy, my Lord’, said Bishop 
Warburton. .‘is my doxy,— -heterodoxy is another man's 
doxy.* 2778 J. Q. Adams Diary 30 Nov., Orthodoxy is my 
doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy. 2842 Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets, etc . 174 [Dryden] made him [Chaucer] 
a much finer speaker, and not, according to our doxy, so 
good a versifier. 1843 Tail's Mag. X. 579 Heterodoxy 
. . does not mean cacodoxy at all . . but only another man’s 
doxy: your doxy generally as opposed to mine. 2868 
Ulustr. Load. News 21 Apr. 351- This is not the place for 
the discussion of * doxies ’. 

I! Doyen (dwayfh). Also 5 doien. [F. doyen 
L. decan-us Dean. In sense 1 from OF. ; in sense 2 
anew from mod.French.] 

1 1 . A leader or commander of ten. Obs. 

2422 tr. Secrcla Secret ., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 214 
Euery ledere [had] ten doiens, and. .euery doiens ten men. 
2 . The senior member of a body. — Dean 1 10. 
The French fem. doyenne is rarely used in Eng. 

2670 Cotton Espernon 11. v. 242 This was he.. that was 
afterwards Doyen to the Council of State. 2883 Pall Mall 
G. 12 Nov. 3/2 A member of the Royal Danish Academy of 
Arts, of which he died the doyen. 2886 Ibid. 23 Sept. 3 
The doyen of the Russian press. 

Doyk(e, obs. form of Duke. 

Doyl(e, DoyU(e, obs. ff. Dole sb } and 2 . 
Doyld(e , Doyley, -ly: see Doiled a Doily. 
Doyne, Doysen, obs.ff. Doz/., Done, Dozens. 
Doze (d<? u z), v. AUo 7 doaze, 7-9 dose. [Of 
late appearance in literary English ; perh. earlier 
in dialects. The trans. sense, in which it is first 
known, is identical with Da. dose to make dull, 
heavy, drowsy (dos, dullness, drowsiness, dosig 
drowsy) : cf. also rare ON. diisa to doze, dr/s, dos, 
lull, dead calm, Sw. dial, dusa to doze, slumber.] 

. i*l. trans. To stupefy; to muddle; to make 
drowsy ot dull ; to bewilder, confuse, perplex. Obs. 

2647 R. Stapylton yuvenal 122 ’Tis work for great soules, 
not [for] one dos'd about the mending of his bed. 1650 
— Strada'sLow C. I Par res vi. 7 As night and suspicion 
doses the mind, a x6|6 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 17 Easily 
doz’d and amazed with every Sophism. 1658 Flecknoe 
Efigr, fr Enigm. Char . (1665) 82 Whose Head is so doaz’d 
with knocking, and Breech hardened with whipping. 1729 
De Foe Crusoe 1. vi. The tobacco had . . dozed my heath 
Ibid. 11. i, The surgeon . . gave him something to dose and 
put him to sleep. 1796 Macneill Will fr yean n. ix, Drams 
and drumming (faes to thinking) Dozed reflection fast asleep. 
28x8 Moore Fudge Earn. Paris ii. 38 Your Lordship., 
when AH sovereigns else were dozed, at last Speeched down 
the Sovereign of Belfast. 

2 . intr. To sleep drowsily ; to fall into a light 
sleep unintentionally from drowsiness ; to be half 
asleep ; to nod. Ahofg. So, to doze it (obs .) . 

1693 W. Freke Set, Ess. xxvii. 161 The best of us dose, 
dote, and Slumber at times. 01x704 R. L’Estrange (J.) 
There was no sleeping under his roof; if he happened to 
doze a little, the jolly cobler waked him. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Seand. rv. iii, l nave been dozing over a stupid book. 
2880 Ouida Moths II. 269 A place to doze and dream in. 
fig. 2855 Tennyson Maud t. xxii. 48 The pimpernel 
dozed on the lea. 

b. To doze off or over : to drop off into a doze. 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. i. 1 Before I dozed off, I was 
going to tell you [etc.]. • x8S6 Stevenson Dr. yekyll 19 The 


figure, .haunted the lawyer all night ; and if at any time he 
dozed over [etc.]. 2888 E. J. Mather Nodard of Dogger 
350, I was just dozed off myself when I was aroused by a 
cry from the deck. 

3 . trans. (with away, out). To pass or spend 
(time) in dozing. 

2693 R. Gould Corrupt. Times 24 We doze away our 
Hours. 174a Pope Dune. iv. 617 Chiefless Armies doz’d 
out the Campaign. 1845 Whewell in Todhunters Acc. 
W.’sWks. (1876) 11 . 330, 1 . .dose away a few summer months 
almost in solitude. 

Doze, sb. [f. prec. vb.] A fit of dozing; a short 
slumber. 

2732 Lett. fr. Fog’s yrsd. (1732) II. 209 A Doze over his 
Coflee. 2840 Dickens Barn. Fudge vii, He fell into a doze 
again, and slept until the fire was quite burnt out. 1863 
Mrs. Oliphant Salem Clt. xiii. 224 Now and then he woke 
up, as men wake up from a doze. 

Doze, obs. form of Dose, 


Dozed (dn^zd), ppl. a. [f. Doze v. + -ed 1 .] 
a. Stupefied; drowsy, sleepy, b. Of timber, etc. : 
Having lost its tenacity of fibre, as by dr}' rot ; 
doled. Hence Do*zedncss, drowsiness, sleepiness. 

2659 Gauden Tears Ch. 306 While they were dozed or 
asleep. 2669 Woodiiead St. Teresa 1. xxx, 216 My soul 
falls into a kind of dozedness. Ibid. n. ii. 96 It is no strange 
thing., to continue dozed, and stupid for this space. 27020. 
Mather Magn. Chr. vn. v.(i852) 541 The dozed conscience 
of the thief. 2722 Nettlf.ton in Phil. Trans . XXXI I. 38 
Vomiting, dosedness, startings, and sometimes Convulsions, 
2776 G. Semple Building in I Pa ter 86 Bog Oak Timber 
is always found to be frtishey, dozed and short grained. 
1825 Jamieson, Doz'd, .in an unsound state; as, ‘doz’d 
timber’, ‘a doz’d raip’. 1849 M. Arnold Poems , New 
Sirens , Slowly raising Your dozed eyelids. 

Dozel, obs. form of Dossil, plug. 

Dozen (dtf-z’n), sb. Forms : 4 dozein(e, 
dozyne, dosain, dosene, 4-5 dozeyn(e, do- 
seyn(e, 4-6 dosayn(e, dosein, 4-7 dosen, 5 


duzan, dusan(e, dosau, dussen, 6 dousaino, 
-nyne, dossen, -eyn, -in, -on, dosin, -yn, 
dooson, dosand, 6-7 dousen, 7 doozen, dozzen, 
dossein, 7-8 douzen, 0- dozen, fi. 5 disson, 
Sc. 6 desone, $- dizzen. [a. OF. dozeine, dosaine, 
Fr. douzaine = Pr. dotzena, Sp. docena, a Com. 
Romanic deriv, of *dodece , dotze, doze , doce : — L. 
dtiodecim twelve + -cna, as in deeeiut , cert terra, etc.] 
1 . A group or set of twelve. Originally as a sb., 
followed by of, but often with ellipsis of of and 
thus, in singular = twelve. ( Abbreviated dos.) 

a 1300 Cursor iff. 11407 (Cott.) Quen ani deid o J>at dozein 
[v.rr. dozeine, doseyn, dozyne]. 1340-70 Alex, tp Ditid. 
670 A dosain of wondrus. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. v. 264 
Dauwe fie disschere, and a doseyn ober [B. dozeine C. 
dosen] 2420 E. E. Wills (1882) 46 Halfe a dosen sponys. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 2531) xx8b, A thynge done, 
perauenture a dosyn yere before. 25.. A Pore Helfe 335 
in Hazl. E. P, P. III. 264 And feebe in my cosens By the 
whole dosehs. 2555 Bradford in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 
App. xlv. 133 Halfe a dossen of grene salletts, 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals n. n. 272 Cardinals that are made by the 
dozens. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 203 A dozen of Knives. 
1834 Medwin Angler in J Pales I. 58, I saw some dozens of 
these little animals. 2841-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Laws 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 65 There are not.. more than a dozen 
persons. Mod. Six dozen pencils. 

b. Elliptical (with a noun of measure, etc., under- 
stood). Dozen of bread*, a dozen loaves. Dozen 
of beer, ale , wine , etc., i.c. a dozen pots or bottles ; 
hence rump(~sleak ) and a dozen : see quot. 1893. 
To give one two dozen , i. e. lashes. 

x 573 _8 ° Barrt Aty. D 2078 A dosen of bread, duo - 
decun panes. 1574 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
376 Payed for dozen of breade . . nij*. 2677 Lady Ch aworth 
in 12/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 37 A dozen of 
Margett ale. 2815 Scott Guy M. xxxviii, * I’ll bet a rump 
and dozen said Pleydell. 2835 C. Shaw Let. 6 Dec.*in 
Mem. {1837) II. 453,^1 ordered them .. to receive two dozen 
each, being caught in the act.. 1839 A. Somerville Hist. 
Brit. Legion iii. 42 He was tied up, and . . took his two 
dozen. 2893 IP estm. Gaz. 4 Feb. 8/3 The stake being a 
‘rump-steak and a dozen '..It was explained that it was a 
dinner and as much as you liked to drink. 

c. With qualifying words. Baker's dozen (see 
Baker 6), devils , long, printers dozen thirteen. 
B renun (obs.) or round dozen : a full dozen. 
Thirteen , etc. to the dozen: see quots. To talk 
nineteen to the dozen : to talk very fast, or to 


excess. 


a 1529 Skelton Bozvgeof Conrtc 393 Have at the hasarde ; 
or at. the dosen browne. 2588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 34 
Pay it you with advantage, at least thirteene to the dozen. 
1598 in. Lambert’s 2000 years of Guild Life (1892) 308 All 
the saide Company will deliver forthe theire breade.. 

to the dozen. 2820 Byron Blues 1. 36 A round 
dozen of authors and others. 2831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 
343/2 Instead of one kick, he deserves and gets a devil’s 
dozen. 7872 Ouida Fitz's Election 210 She ., generally 
talked nineteen to the dozen. 

+ 2 . A kind of kersey or coarse woollen cloth : 
see quot. 1552, (Usually in pi.) Obs. 

I 5 Z 3 Act 24 <5*. 25 Hen. VIII , c. 1 Northerne whites, 
commonly named and called dosins. 2532 Act 5^-6 Edw. 
PI, c. 6..§ 13 All Devonshire Kersies called Dozens.. shall 
contain in Length at the Water between twelve and 
thirteen Yards. 2557 Act 4 <5* 5 Phil. Cf Mary c. 5. g 10 
Every Devonshire Kersie, called Dosson. 2640 5n Entick 
London (1766) II. 279 Woollen Drapery — Devonshire 
dozens.. Northern dozens. 2721 C. King Brit. Merck. II. 
709 English Clothes called Dozens. 


+ 3 . The town-council of a burgh. Sc. Obs. 

[' Prob. so called because it originally consisted of twelve 
members ' (Donaldson Supp. to jamicson). Cf. also 
Douzaine,] 

14x6 in Edi/t. Burgh Rec. Oct. (Jam. Supp.), Aldermannus 
pro presenti anno, one dene of gild.. one bursator, thirty 
two of lie dusanc. 1418 Ibid. Oct., The dusane is callit 
* duodecim consules et limitatores*. 1492 Ibid. X9 Ocl, 
Ordanit be the hale dusanc of the town. 1574 in Peebles 
Burgh Rec. 

+ 4 . Corruptly used for Anglo-French dizepte 
(Fr. dixaine) a tithing, or group of ten house- 
holds. Obs. 

[1292 Britton i. xiii, [xii.] § 1 Et voloms qe touz soint en 
dizeync [ v . rr. duzeyne, dozein] et pleviz par dizeyners [v.rr. 
dozeyners, dozainersj.] 15.. Act 18 Edw. II (Berthelet 
1543) If al the chiefe pledges or their dosens bee come. 
1624 Tenues de* la Ley s.v, Deciner , Deciner is not now 
used for the chiefe man of a Dozein, but for him that is 
swome, to the Kings peace. 1672 Cowell Intcrpr, s. v. 
Deciner , Now there are no other Dozens but Leets. 

Dozen (d^'z’n), v . Se. and north, dial. Forms : 
5 doysen, 5-8 dosen, 6 dosin, 8- dozen (9 
dozzen). [Prob. of Norse origin, repr. an incho- 
ative verb in -na, from the stem of Doze v.] 

1 . trans. To stun, stupefy, daze. 

(But app. found only in pa. pple., which might belong to 
an in trans. vb. : cf. 2.) 

x 375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 126 Mowbray.. had beyne 
doysnyt ] v. r. dosnyt) in the ficht. c 1450 Henryson Her, 
Fab. 71 Both deife and dosened. a 18x0 Tannahill Poet 
IPks. (1844) 86 Dorothy, dozened wi‘ living her lane. 

2 . trans. To make insensible, torpid, or power- 
less ; to benumb. (Only in pa. pple.) 

2576 Trial Eliz. Dunlop in P. H. Brown Scot. bcf. X7C0 
(1893I 212 The merch of the bane was consumit and theblude 
dosinit. 1789 Burns Ep. yas, Tcnnent 6 My dearest member 
nearly dozen'd. 1832 Carrick in IPhistle'binkieifiz. Songs) 
(X890) I. 203 Birds Dozened sit on the frosty spray. 

3 . intr. To become torpid or benumbed. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. SJieph. I. ii, A dish o’ married love 
right soon grows cauld And dozens down to nane. a X774 
Fergusson Poems xi. (Jam.) The birds.. Dozen in silence 
on the bending spray. 

Hence Do'zened///. a., benumbed, torpid. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. II. 219 Thou dosend drone. 
2828 Brockett N. C. Words, Dozened, spiritless, impotent, 
withered. 2833 Galt in Erased s Mag. VIII. 651 With a 
natural inclination (as all old bachelors have) to be dozened. 

Dozener (dirz’na-i). Also 6 dussiner, 7 do- 
zinier, doziner, (7 decennier, 7-9 deciner). 
[In sense I, a. AF. dozeyner, dozainer, a corrupt 
form of dizeyner (Dizener) : cf. Dozen sb. 4. In 
sense 2 prob. the same ; but cf. Dozen 3.] 

1 . a. A member of a tithing : see Dozen 4. b. 
The head of a dozen. 

' *2627 Minsheu D uctor s. v. Deciners [tr. Britton : see 
Dozen 4.] We will that alL.professe themselues to be of 
this or that dozein, and make or offer suretie of their 


behauiour by these or those doziniers. 1670 Blount Law 
Diet., Deciners alias Decenniers, alias Dozincrs. 1869 
(see Decener]. 

2 . A name formerly borne by the constables, 
watchmen, or other ward-officers, in some boroughs. 

1558 Lichfield Guild Ord. (1890) 27 Billettes Directed to 
the Dussiners in euery seuerall warde for the collecdon 
off the sommes aboue written. ^ 2806 T. Harwood Hist. 
Lichfield 354 The watch.. at Lichfield, used to be called 
‘dozeners’. Ibid., The great Portmote Court of the 
Bailiffs and Citizens, Lords of the Manor, called anciently 
Le Dozener’s, or Magdalen Court. 1835 Municip. Corp. 
1 st Rept. _App. in. 2851 The Inspector of Pounds, called 
Dozener.. in the borough [Derby]. 

Dozenth, (dzvz’np), a. colloq. [f. Dozen sb. + 
-th.] Twelfth. So half-dozenth — Sixth. 

17x0 Swift yrnl . to Stella 23 Dec., I have sent my 11th 
to-night . . and begin the dozenth. 2840 New Monthly Mag. 
LX. 264 Every half-dozenth window might be a loophole. 
1853 Cobden in Sir L. Mallett C.’s Pol. Writings (1878) 202 
Let me repeat it — if for the dozenth time. 

Dozepers, dozepiere, var. Douzepers, Obs . 
Dozer (dd^zai). [f. Doze v. + -er t .] One 
who dozes or sleeps drowsily. 

1720 Fuller Taller No. 20^ r 2 To add to my Dead and 
Living Men, Persons in an intermediate State.. under the 
Appellation of Dozers. 2882 Harpers Mag. LXV. 633 
When he aroused himself from a nap in church, arose, and 
looked sternly about to catch some luckless dozer. 

Doziberd(e, var. of Dasiberd, Obs. 

Dozily (dd u *zili), adv. [f. Dozy <z. + -l y 2 .] In 
a dozy manner ; drowsily, sleepily. 

x36i Thornbuky 7 'umcr (1862) I. 85 Quiet deer feeding 
dozily under the stone pines. . . _ 

Doziness (d^'zines). [f. asprec.+;N£SS.J xne 
state of being dozy ; drowsiness, sleepiness. # 

1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pard. n. i. (*7 X 3). 2 44 
ineffective doziness. 1797 J. Downing C -‘ 

Cattle 9 The sleepiness or doziness to which the ** • • * • 

inclined. 2838 Ln. Houghton in T. W. Reid Life (1890) 

I. 232 Amid London dinners and doziness. 

Do*zing, vbl . sb . [f. Doze z/. + -ing .] ine 
action of sleeping drowsily. 


and t 

border- world Of dozing, u*. — - „ _ 

Do-zing, ppL a. [f- as prec. + -ing -.] Drow- 
sily sleeping. . . __ 

18*0 Hazlitt Ltd. Dram. Lit. « In a <5°zmg 
L. Wallace Bcn-Hnr vn. iv. 451 Within arm-reach of the 
dozing cameL 
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Hence Do'zingly adv., drowsily, sleepily. 

X83X Trelawny Adv. Younger Son cxvii, Trees, under 
groves of which they dosingly lay. 

Dozy (do^’zi), a . 1 Also 8-9 dos(e)y. [f. Doze 
Z/.+-Y 1 .] 1 . Drowsy, sleepy. 

1693 Dryden Persists iii. (RA, His lazy limbs and dozy head. 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 429 The dozy fume. 1883 A. S. Hardy 
But yet a Woman 167 A fire always makes one dozy. 

b. as sb. 

1849 E. E. Napier Exctirs . S. Africa II. 241 That old 
dozy there and myself got a fortnight’s leave. 

2 . Of timber or fruit : In a state of incipient 
decay ; / sleepy \ Cf. Dozed, Doted 2, Doty, 

1882 Boston Jml. Client . x Feb. 19/2 The water runs in 
around the wood and makes it dozy, wet, and heavy. 

t Dozy, a . 2 Obs. Also dosye, dosey, dusey. 
An obs. by-form of Dizzy a. 

1530 Palsgr. 310/2 Dosye in the heed, betoume. 1551-68 
[see Dizzy a, 2]. 

t Do*zy, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] trans . 
To make giddy or dizzy; to Dizzy. 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 51 Not to suffer them to lyve 
after they be dosyed or made dronken. 

Dozyne, dozzen, obs. forms of Dozen. 

Dozze pers, var. Douzepers. Obs. 
f Do'zzle, v. Obs. [f. Doze v . with freq. 
suffix -le.] trans. To render stupid ; to stupefy. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams il. (1692) 142 Being dozzled 
with fear, thinks every man wiser than himself. 

Dr., abbreviation of Debtor (in Book-keeping),, 
Doctor. 

Draaf, obs. form of Draff. 

Drab (drab), sbX Also 6 drabe, 6-7 drabb(e. 
[Not known before 16th c. ; derivation uncertain : 
prob. at first a low or cant word. Evidently con- 
nected with Irish drabog ; Gael, drdbag dirty female, 
slattern; but evidence is wanting 1 to show which is 
the original. Connexion with LG. drabbe dirt, 
mire, has also been suggested.] 

1 . A dirty and untidy woman; a slut, slattern. 
c 1515 Cocke LorclCs B. (Percy Soc.) zi Sluttes, drabbes, 
and counseyll whystelers. 15Z6 R. Whytford Martiloge 
(1893) 36 Saynt Tabite was holden a foie and drabbe of 
kechyn. 1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Drabbe a slutte, nilotiere. 
ai 7x2 W. King Art Cookery (T.) So at an Irish funeral 
appears A train of drabs with mercenary tears. 18x6 
Scott Old Mort. via, A dirty drab of a housemaid. 1872 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. xi, Who ended by living up an entry 
with a drab and six children for their establishment. 

2 .. A harlot, prostitute, strumpet. 
c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 403 And than 
shall the drabbe, my doughter, be mured vp in a stone 
wall. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health ii. 6 b, Gyve that knave 
or drabbe a phylyp with a club. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 
31 Birth-strangled Babe, Ditch-deliuer’d by a Drab. 1675 
CocKERil/tfra/r is Drink, Dice, and Drabs, three dange’rous 
Dees, 1731 Swift Answ. Simile Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 223 
Each draD has been compared to Venus. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh v. 789 And said ‘ my sister ’ to the 
lowest drab Of all the assembled castaways. 

tratisf. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D ivb, There is no more 
sullen beast, than a he drab. 

The following are probably distinct words : 

3 . Salt-making. See quot. and cf. Crib sb. 9. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Drabs, in the English salt 

works, a name given to a sort of wooden cases into which 
the salt is put, as soon as it is taken out of the boiling pan. . 
Their bottoms are made, .gradually inclining forwards'; by 
which means the saline liquor that remains mixed with the 
salt easily drains out. In some places they use cribs 
instead of the Drabs. 

4 . A small or, petty sum (of money) ; esp. in 
dribs and drabs : see Drib. 

1828 Craven Dial., Drab , a small debt. ‘ He *s gain away 
for good, and he ’s left some drabs ’. 1847-78 in Halluvell. 
1861 Mayhew Lend. Labour III. 200 (Hoppe) None of 
us save money ; it goes either in a lump, if we get a lump, 
or in dribs and drabs. 1888 Daily Nexus 19 Apr. 3/5 It 
[the payment) was received in dribs and drabs. 

Drab (drab), sb . 2 and a. [In early quotations 
app. synonymous with drop cloth (see quot. from 
Bailey, and cf. Dkap-i>e-Berry). Conjectured to 
have been applied to a hempen, linen, or woollen 
cloth of the natural undyed colour, whence attrib. 
in drap or drab colour , i.e. the colour of this cloth, 
and thus to have gradually become an adj. of 
colour: cf. rose, pink , salmon , etc. as colour 
names.] 

A. sb. A kind of cloth : see quots. 

1541 Latte. Wills 80 Ij drabs of teir of hempe, a drab of 
new canvls. [1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Drap (Fr.) t cloath, 
Woollen-cloath. 1718 Freethinker No. 42 T 8 To smile on 
a Brocade more than upon a Brown Drap.) 17*1 Bailey, 
Drap, Drab , cloth, woollen Cloth. 1740 Dyche & Pardon, 
Drab, an extraordinary sort of woollen cloth, chiefly worn 
in the winter-time. 175? Hanway Trav. II. 1. v. 20 British 
Woollens, such as hair-list drabs. .We improved somejof our 
drabs, so as to be almost equal to the dutch cloths in the 
substance. [177* Mrs. Scott Test Filial Duty II. 220 
Collin, whose wedding coat is a new white drap.) 

B. a . Of a dull light-brown or yellowish-brown. 

[1686 Lond.'Gaz. No. 2100/4 The one with a Drapp-colour 

cloth Campaigne Coat.l 1715-1768 [see drap-coloured, 
drab-coloured, in D. below.] 177S Ash, Drab (adj. with 
clothiers), belonging to a gradation of plain colours betwixt 
a white and a dark brown. 1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. 
Lang. 266 Hence our drab cloth, pure and undied cloth, 
and they call this a drab colour in the trade. 1832 Downes 


Lett. Cent. Countries I. 523 The cottages, .were of a deep 
drab hue. 1837 Dickens Pickw. iii, He wore wide drab 
trousers. . 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. (L.) Male Quakers have 
..discarded broadbrimmed hats and drab breeches. 

b -Jig. Dull ; wanting brightness or colour. 

1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. 1. iv, The little drab day 
has already dropped in the maw of. .night. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Feb. 1/2 The lives of the people, .are dull and 
drab ; a round of work with but little amusement. 

C. sb. [absol. use of the adj.] 

1 . Drab colour.; cloth or clothing of this colour ; 
esp. in //. = drab breeches. 

1821 Clare Fill. Ministr. I. 38 Milk-maids . . Threw 
'cotton drabs * and ‘ worsted hose ’ away. 1824 Miss Mrr- 
ford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 38 Woe to white gowns ! woe to 
black ! Drab was your only wear. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xiv, A short old gentleman, in drabs and gaiters. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 7 June 5/1 Silk gowns of Quaker drab. 

2 . Collector’s name tor a group of moths. 

1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend . 370 Noctua 
angusta. The dark Drab. Noctua geminata. The twin- 
spotted Drab. . 1869 Newman British Moths 358 The 
clouded Drab {Tzuiocampa inslabilis). 

D. Comb., as drab -breeched, - coloured , - tinted ; 
drab-coat a., wearing a drab coat, drab-coated. 

1715^ Lottd. Gaz. No. 5328/4 Dark Drap colour’d Coat. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775) 114 {Mystery) Dressed in 
a dark drab-colour’d epat. 1843 Syd. Smith Lett, on Amcr. 
Debts Wks. 1859 II. 330/1 Drab-coloured men of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1848 Whittier Peace Con. at Brus. Poems (1882) 
149 The dull, meek droning of a drab-coat seer. 

Hence Dra-bly adv., in drab colour ; in comb., 
as drably-clad, Hinted ; Dra*bman ( humorous 
iimce-zud.), a quaker ; Z?ra *bness, drab quality. 

1860 All Year Round No. 66. 378 Labouring, .at our 
target practice, Jong before the drowsy drabmen have 
moved from their pillows. 1878 Miss Braddon Open 
Verd. vUL 60 Though the paint was mostly gone a general 
drabness remained. 1891 H. C. Halliday Some one must 
suffer II. xii. 2x7 That drably-tinted lady. 

Drab (drab), v. [f. Drab sb. 1] intr. To 
associate with harlots ; to whore. Also to drab it. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 26 Drinking, fencing, swearing, 
Quarelling, drabbing. a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. (1632) 
276 He is the true gentleman now adayes, that can drinke 
and drab it best. 1719 D’Urff.y Pills (1872) III. 48 I’ll 
drink and drab. 1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. no He 
would have drunk and diced, drabbed and hunted. 

Hence Dra bbing 1 vbl. sb . ; t Dra'bber, a whore- 
monger. 

a i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Triumph of Death vi, Drunkenness, 
and drabbing, thy two morals. 1632 Massinger City 
Madam iv. ii, A most insatiate drabber. 1820 Scott 
Monas/, xxxv, Nothing but dicing, drinking and drabbing. 

(I Draba’nt. [Sw. drabant attendant, satellite : 
in Ger. trabant, It. trabanle, F. traban , drabait, 
Boh. drabanti, Magyar darabant, Roumanian 
doroban, ad. Turkish (orig. Pers.) darban 

porter, guard.] A halberdier ; spec, a soldier of 
the body-guard of the kings of Sweden. 

1707 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4339/3 He was Captain-Lieutenant 
of the King of Sweden’s Drabants. 1823 Crabb Techtiol. 
Diet., Drabants (Mil.), a select body of men, who were 
commanded in person by Charles IX, King of Sweden. 
1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 227 We next pass 
into the drabant guard-room. 

+ Drabbery. Obs. rare. [f. Drab sbX + -ery.] 
Drabbing, harlotry. 

1570 Levins Manip. 104/12 Drabbery, vteretricium . 

Drabbet (drarbet, drabe’t). Also -efcte. [f. 
Drab sb + -et, dim. suffix.] A drab twilled linen, 
used for making men’s smock-frocks, etc. 

1851 Offc. Ca/al. G! . Exhib. I. 97 Drabbetts . . Fancy 
Drills.. Grey Twills. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Madding 
Crowd ix, Some.. in snow-white smock frocks of Russia 
duck, and. some in whitey-brown ones of drabbet. 1885 
Chr. World 520 Real Suffolk drabbet— one of the finest 
things for a workman to wear. 

Drabbish (dra'bij), a . 1 [f. Drab sbX + -ish.] 
Partaking of the qualities of a drab ; sluttish. I 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. vm. E, I markte the drabbish e j 
sorcerers* and harde their dismall spell. x888 T. Hardy 
Wessex T. xyi The drabbish woman she had expected. 

Dra'bbish, af [f. Drab a. + -ish.] Some- 
what drab in colour; drab-looking. Also in 
comb. 

1842 Dickens Avter. Notes (1868) 89 Dressed in a dusty 
drabbish-coloured suit. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as 
Rose I. 64 So many, - are neutral-tinted, drabbish, greyish. 

VDrabbit 1 short for W rabbit ! God rabbit / : 
an imprecation : see Rabbit. 

Drabble (drab’l), v. [ME.- - drabchn = LG. 
(EFris.) drabbeln to walk or wade about in water 
or liquid mud, to paddle ; to splash, bespatter : cf. 
drabbe thick dirty liquid, mire, drabbig muddy, 
miry, turbid; also early mod.Du. drabbeit to run 
about, tramp about.] 

1 . intr. To become wet and dirty by dabbling in, 
or trailing through, water or mire. 

01400-50 Alexander 232 Di}t as a Doctour in dra bland 
wed is. 15.. Hye way to Spytlel Hous 116 ip Hazl. 
E.P.P. IV. 28 Brechles, bare foted, all stynkyng with dyrt, 
With M. [= a thousand] of tatters drabblyng to the shyrt. 
1565 J. Sparke in Hawkins' Voy. (1878) 61 Being put vpon 
a hooke drabling in the water, a 1712 W. King Art of Love 
iv. (R.) Who shall all this rabble meet. But Gnossy, drab- 
bling in the street 7 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. v. (1824) 74 
The poor fellows who had to drabble through the.. mire. 


2 . trans . To make wet and dirty by contact with 
muddy water or mire. 

cx 440 Prontp. Parv . 129/2 Drabelyn, paludo. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stuffe d Spreading their drabled sailes., 
abroad a drying. 17 92 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 47 Heavy 
showers of rain., which has drabbled the Com. 1867 
yrttl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. in III. it. 529 Clip off the 
down at the tail to prevent their being drabbled* 

3 . Angling . {intr.) To fish for barbel, etc. with 
a rod and a line threaded through a leaden bullet 
so that the hook may be trailed along the bottom. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 272 The right method of 
drabbling, as it is termed, .for gudgeons. 

Hence Dra’bbled fpl. a., wet with dirty water, 
or with dragging in the mire ; Dra’bbling vbl. sb. 
and ppl . a. ; also Drabble-tail, a slattern, draggle- 
tail ; D rabble-tailed a. 

a 1400-50 Drabbling [see 1). c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 129/2 
Draplyd {v.r. drablyd), paludosus. 1599 Drabbled [see 2). 
<22825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia , Drabble-tail, a slattern, 
who allows her garments to trail after her in the dirt. 1825 
Brockktt N, C. Gloss., DrabbT d. Drabble- 1 ailed, dirtied. 

Drabble, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The action or process of drabbling for fish. 

1790 G. Smith Laboratory II. 260 When you angle for 

this fish at the bottom, on the drabble. 

2 . A contemptuous term for drabbled people. 

1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tithe Rencounter x. 1 Some 

Presbyterian rabble.. Or some fierce Methodistic drabble. 

Drabbler, drabler (dra-bloi). Naut. [f. 
Drabble v., in reference to its position.] An 
additional piece of canvas, laced to the bottom of 
the bonnet of a sail, to give it greater depth. 

a 1592 Greene & Lodge LookingGlass Wks. (Rtldg.) 134/2 
Then scantled we our sails with speedy hands, And took our 
drablers from our bonnets. 2645 Heyivood Fort, by Land 
iv. Wks. 187,4 VI. 4 1 6 Lace your drablers on. 1708 Mot- 
teux Rabelais iv. lxiii. (1737) 256 To our Sails we had 
added Drablers. 1851 Kipping Sailvtaking (ed. 2) .182 
Drabbler. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Drabler , a piece 
of canvas laced on the bonnet of a sail to give it more drop., 
used when both course and bonnet are not deep enough. 

Drabby (dra’bi), a . 1 [f. Drab sb J + -Y.] 

Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a drab; abounding 


in drabs. 

x6xz W. Parkes Curiaitte Drawer (1876) 12 The Curtaine 
of dishonesty . . the drunken colourer^ of Drabby salary. 
1776 Combe Diaboliad (1777) 12 The wiles of drabby Drury 
and of low St. Giles. 1887 Frith A utobiog. II. 8x They are 
drabby, shabby, dirty creatures. 

Dra*bby, a . 2 [f. Drab a. + -y.] Rather 

drab ; drabbish. Hence Dra-bbiness. 

_ 2862 Mrs. H . Wood Mrs. Hallib. 11. viii, A drabby petticoat 
in rags. 187a Dasent Three to One II. 3 While women 
should pass their lives in drabbiness and dowdiness.^ 1890 
Spectator Jan. 115/2 We do not believe jn all this drab- 
biness, in tbe modern ridicule of ceremonial. 1893 G. D. 
Leslie Lett. Marco xxxi. 209 The want of colour that 
accompanies a north-east wind; sky, trees and grass all 
looking washed out and drabby. 

II Dracaena (drasfna). Dot. , [mod.L., a. Gr. 
bpa/caiva she-dragon, fem. of Spauaw dragon.] A 
genus of Liliaceee, containing the dragon-tree 
Dracxna Draco, and various other ornamental 
species. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet. 1870 Meade Nexu Zealand 
189 Aprons of scarlet dracaena leaves. 1892 Daily News 
21 Jan. 5/6 The rooms wfere charmingly embellished with 
white dracsenas, palms, and other foliage plants. 

Drach, obs. f. Draw v. 

Drachm (dram). Forms: 4-7 dragme, 6 
drachime, 6-7 drachme, dragm, 7-- drachm. 
See also Dram. [a. F. drachme , earlier dragme, in 
OF. also drame = Pr. dragma , L. drachma, a. Gr. 
bpaxpij, an Attic weight and coin, prob. orig., ‘ as 
much as one can hold in the hand f. SpaaacoOat 
(-TT-) to grasp (cf. Spay/xa).] 

L The principal silver coin of the ancient Greeks, 
the Drachma ; containing 6 obols. It varied in 
weight and value in different places, its average 
value being about 9! </. English. (Also Drachma.) 

1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 8 What womman hauynge ten * 
dragmes, ether besauntis, and if schehath lost o dragme [etc.). 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. v. 6 These mouers, that do prize their 
hours At a crack'd Drachme. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. v1i.xi.360 Everyman of the Jews should bring into the 
Capitol! two dragmes. 1771 in Phil. Traits. LXI. 469 The 
current coin of Athens, was the silver Drachm, 
b. Hence, the Dirhem of the Arabs. 

1 S54 W. Prat Africa G vij a (Stanf.) .xx.Drachimes 
whiche is ten pens Englyshe. 1840 Carlyle Heroes u. 
(1872) 66 Mahomet., asked.. If he owed any man 7 A voice 
answered, * Yes, me three drachms \ 

. 2 . A weight approximately equivalent to that 01 
the Greek coin. Now, in Apothecaries’ weight == 

60 grains, or & of an ounce, in A voirdapois weight 
= 27^ grains or ^ of an ounce. (Spelt drachm 
or dram.) Also, the Arabic Dirhem. ^ 

Fluid drachm - i of fluid ounce, = 60 minims or drops. 
1398TREVISA Bartk.De P.R - xix. fxxvm. (1495) 932 
Theleeste mesure is Cocleanum and is half a Dragme. 
f 1400 Lanfrnnc's Cirurg. >53 Take . . ofcch two dragims. 
isoo Record*', Gr. Ar!e, (1646) 1 35, 3 Scruples make a 
Drachm or Dragme. .704 F. Fuller Med Gy,,mA*yi) 

77 A few Drachms of Unctuous Stuff, r 1850 Aral-. Nls. 
(Rtldf? 1 S84 Aladdin, .desired to have half a drachm of the 
powder. 1894 Lancet so Nov. 1093 The catheter, .drew off 
fbur drachms of albuminous urine. 
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S. fig- A small quantity; a very little. (Cl. grain.) 
1635 J. Hayward tr. BiondCs Banish’d Virgin 4 Having 
. . out of the masse of our disasters extracted us this 
dragme of comfort. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardirmlsl. 11. 48 One 
drachnie of affliction, a 1729 Congreve (T.)The rogue has 
not a drachm of generous love about him. 187S T. Hardy 
Ethelbcrta (1800) 306 ‘Now do you see the truth?’ she 
whispered . . without a drachm of feeling. 

II Drachma (drsekma). Also 6-7, dragma. 
PI. -mas, also -mm, (6-7 -maes). fa. L. d'racZnh'a, 
a. Gr. opnxhi? Drachm. The form dragma is 
assimilated ioO?. dragme, Vr. and med.L. dragma .] 

1. = Drachm 1 . Also, the Jewish quarter-shekel. 
1579-80 North Plutarch 378 (R.) Small pieces of money 

. .called oboli, whereof six made a drachma. X581 Marbrck 
Bk. Notes 313 A Dragma is the fourth part of a Sickle, 
which is to saie fiue halfepence. 1601 Shaks. yw/. c. m. 
ii. 247 To euery seuerall man, seuenty fiue Drachmaes. 
1614 Raleigh Hist World it. {1634) 322 Judas Macchabeus 
. .sent thence ten thousand Dragmas. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 535 P 7 He left him to the value of an hundred drachmas 
in Persian money. i 83 i Jowett Thucyd. I. 178 Every one 
of the hoplites. .received two drachmae a day. 

b. The standard silver coin of modern Greece, 
equivalent to the French franc and Italian lira. 

1882 Bithell Connting-ho. Diet . (1893) 196. 

2 . = DRACHM 2 . 

1527 Andrew Bntnswyke's Distyll. Waters Dj, Myxced 
with Bolo Armeno and with lapide ematitis, of eche a 
dnigma. 1632 Heywood 2nd Pt. Iron Age v. Wks. 1874 
III. 426 [They] Will scarce weigh eleauen Dragmaes. 
1807 Robinson Archxol. Grxca v. xxvi. 551 Grecian weights 
reduced to. -Troy weight : Drachma = 6 dwt. 2 ^ grains. 

Drachmal (drse*kraal), a. rare. [f. prec.+ 
-Alt.] Pertaining to a drachm or drachma. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 205 This is sometime called the 
Dracnmal Denary for distinction sake. 

+ Dracin, -me. Chan. = Dkaconin. 

Draekfe, obs. form of Drake. * 

Dracoman: obs. form of Dragoman. 
Draco*nian, a . [f. as Draconic + -ian.] = 
Draconic i, 2 . 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth . Loud. 07 The Swedenborglan 
rubrics are not so Draconian. 1877 D. M. Wallace Russia 
xiii. 206 Refraining from all Draconian legislation. 3880 
Daily Tel. 10 Nov M In the course of one of these draconian 
performances.. the mummer's tail came off. 

Hence Draconianism. 

18x9 Gifford in Smiles % Murray I. 404, I never much 
admired the vaunt of Draconianism, * And all this I dare 
do, because I dare’. 

Draconic (drakp*nik), a. [f. L. draco , - onem, 
ad. Gr. dpaKuv dragon, also f. the Greek personal 
name, Apaitcov, Draco : see -ic.] 

X. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Draco, 
archon at Athens in 621 B.c., or the severe code 
of laws said to have been established by him ; 
rigorous, harsh, severe, cruel. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xi. (1737) 43 Any Law so 
rigorous and Draconic. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 35 Their 
criminal code, which was Draconic in severity. 

2 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a dragon. 

1680 H. More A focal. Apoc. 118 * The great Dragon was 

cast out’. .This. .signified the destruction of the Empire as 
Draconick and Idolatrous. 1793 tr. Swedenborg? s Apoc. 
Rev . xiv. § 655 To whom the draconic spirit addressed the 
same words. # 3820 Scorr Abbot xv, ‘ Many come up — are 
you there with your bears 7 ’ muttered the dragon, with a 
draconic silliness. 

3. Astron. = Dracontic. 

(Sometimes erroneously explained as ‘Relating to the 
constellation Draco '.) 

2876 G. Chambers Astron. it. i. 174 This is termed a 
* nodical revolution of the Moon/ note. Sometimes the 
Draconic Period. 

t Draccrnical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
=--prec. (sense 2 ). 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 122 This Draconical power. 

Draccrnically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] After 
the manner of Draco ; with extreme severity. 

3641 Parall.betw. Wolseyfy LaudmHarl. Misc. (Malh.) 
IV. 465 Both of them at the Council-board, and in the star- 
chamber, [were] alike draconically supercilious. 2887 S. 
Whitman Convent. Cant 87 It 3 s draconically prohibited. 

Draxonin, -ine. Chan. [f. L. draco dragon.] 
The colouring matter in Dragons bloody at first 
supposed to be alkaline, and named accordingly. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 2x8/1 Herberger .. calls this colour- 
ing matter draconin , and he considers it to possess rather 
sub-acid properties than such as denote alkalinity. 2863-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. II. 345 Melandri regarded the resin.. as 
an alkaloid, and designated it as draconine, dracenine , or 
dracine. 

Dracouism (dnE'kihiz’m). [f. Gr. personal 
name Apdvwj', Draco : see -ISM.] Draconic char- 
acter. (See Draconic i .) 

2832 Wcstrn, Rev. XVI L 313 The draconism of their 
slave laws. 

+ Draxonist. Obs.’ [f. as Draconic + -ist.] 
An adherent of the Dragon. (See Rev. xii. 3.) 

1684 H. More Anna. 279 Open Draconists or Bestians. 

!l Draconites (drsekfei’tfz). Also 7 dracon- 
tites, dracondite. £L. drcudmHs (Pbny) , f. 
dracon-tm Dragon.] A precious stone fabled to be 
taken from the brain of a dragon ; a dragon-stone. 
. 1579 Lylv Eupkues (Arb.) 224 The precious gemme 
Y Jacromtes [ Draconites ] that is euer taken out of the heade 
df the poysoned Dragon. 2608 Harington Sch. Salerne 


Haue in your rings .. a Draconites, which you shall 
re for an ornament; *855 Smedlf.y Occult Sciences 354. 
Draconi*tic, a. Astron. = Dracontic. 

In recent Diets. , 

Draco’ntian, a. [irreg. f. Gr. Zpaicuv, -ovra 
dragon 4 -ian.] —Draconic 2 . 

2816 G. S. Fader Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 282 The dracon- 
tian figure attached to the ring of Abury. 2818 — Hor. 
Mos. I. 73 The dr.acontian Ahriman of the Persians. 

Dracontic (drakp - ntik), a. Astron. [f. Gr. 
ZpanovT-, stem of Zpaiw dragon ■+ -io.] Pertaining 
to the moon’s nodes : see Diiagon’s-head, -tail. 

2727-52 Chambers Cycl., Dracontic Month, the space of 
time wherein the moon going from her ascending node, 
called Caput Draconis , returns to the same. 1730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). Also in mod. Diets. 

Dracontine (drakp‘ntsin), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
ZpaKon>, -ovTa dragon + -INE.J Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a dragon. 

2806 G. S. Fader Diss. Prophecies II. 248 Her dracontine 
cruelty. 1865 Barinc-Gould Werctvolves x. 27^ A gigantic 
man with few of the dracontine attributes remaining. 

![ Bracunculns (drakrvqkirflzk). [L. dim. of 
draco Dragon.] 

1 . The muscular hair-worm D. ( Filaria ) medi- 
nensiSj found in the legs and muscular parts of the 
arms of the inhabitants of both Indies, and other 
tropical countries ; the Guinea-worm. 

2706 Pmuuws (ed. Kersey), Dractinculuz. .a Had of Ulcer 
that eats even thro’ a Nerve it self; also a long sort of 
Earth-worm, which frequently prows to Indians’ Le^s. 
2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A disease in children, wherein 
they feel a vehement itching ; supposed to arise from little 
worms called DraCunculi. 2851-9 Sci. Etiq. 248 Why 
the dracunculus should be met with on the west coast of 
Africa. 3888 Rolleston & Jackson Anint. Life 676 The 
female Dracunculus. .may attain a length of six feet. 

2 . Ichthyol. A fish, a dragonet or goby of the 
genus Callionymus. 

2752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anint. 272 (Jod.) The seadragon : 
this is frequent in the Mediterranean .. Ray, etc. call it 
dracunculus. 3753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

3 . Bot. A herbaceous genus of A raccce , formerly 
included under Arum , containing the Green 
Dragon (q v. 14) or Dragons. 

1706 in PniLLirs (ed. Kersey). 2748-52 Sir J. Hill Hist. 
Plants 596 (Jod.) Arum ; this genus comprehends the arum, 
arisarum, colocasia and dracunculus of authors. 2753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp., Dracunculus, Dragons in botany. 

Drad, obs. form of Dread a. and v. 

Dradge, dradgy, obs. or dial. ff. Dredge. 
Dradgy, Sc. form of Dirge, chiefly in sense 3. 
Funeral feast. 

Draf, obs. form of drove , pa. t. of Drive. 
Draff (draf). Forms; 3-5 draf, (3 drof, 4-5 
draft, 5 draaf, drafe, 5-7 draffe), 5-. draff, (7 
draugh). [early ME. draf prob. repr. an un- 
recorded OIL *draf corresp. to MDu. and Du. 
draf Icel. draf ' Sw. draf Da. drav sediment of a 
brewing, grains, husks, OHG. *trab, pi. trebir, 
MHG. treber , Ger. trdber grains, husks, etc. 
OTeut. type *trataz neuter. Cf. also Ir. and 
Gael, drabh grains of malt, prob. from English.] . 
Refuse, dregs, lees ; wash or swill given to swine ; 
hog’s-wash ; spec, the refuse or grains of malt after 
brewing or distilling; brewer’s grains. 

c 2205 Lay. 29256 He gon 3eoten draf and chaf and aten. 
c 2250 Gen. Cg Ex. 3582 Moyses . . dede Sat calf melten in fir 
..And mengde m water.. And gaf Sat folc drinken Sat drof. 
2362 Langl. P. PI. A. xl xx Hogges-.draf weore hem 
leuere ben al he presciouse Peerles. c 2380 Wyclif Sentt. 
Sel. Wks. II. 171 Pei diversen fro Goddis lawe, as draf 
diversib fro clene cfrynke. cxqzo Pallad. on Hush. 1. 580 
If their appetite With draf of win be fed. 2522 More 
De gnat. Noviss. Wks. 73/2 A sow contente^ with draffe 
durt and mire. 2672 Milton Samson 573 Till vermin. or 
the draff of servile food. Consume me. 1688 R; Holme 
Armoury n. 181/2 Washings ... necessary for keeping of 
Swine. .Whey Butter-milk, Dish : water, any kind of Draff. 
2875 A. Smith Hist. A berdeens/u I. 559 Animals .. fed off 
by the dregs or draff at the Distillery. 

b. transf and fig. ■ 

c 2385 Chaucer/-. G. IF. 312 To wryte The draf of stories, 
and forgothe corn, c 2555 Hakpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 296 The draffs of filthy errors. 2643 Milton" 
Divorce Introd. (1851) 6 The brood of Belial, the draffe of 
men. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 45 Examples that have 
survived the chaff and draff of the time, 
e. Proverbs. 

*546 J. Heywood Prov. (2867) 22 The still sowe eats vp 
all the draffe. Ibid. 26 Draffe is your errand, but drinke ye 
wolde. 1598 ShaKS. Merry W. iv. ii.' 305 Still Swine eats 
all the draugh. C 1598 D. Ferguson Scot. Prov. (1785) 5 
(Jam.) As the sow fills the draff sours. 

d. Comb., as draff-drink , •midden, - pock , - trough , 
•tub ; draff-cheap adj. Also Draffsack. 

£2450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 7 A Sow, to whom men . . Into 
her draffe-troch would sow precious stanes.. c 2470 Henry 
Wallace 11. 257 Thai kest him our . . In a draff myddyn. 
2568 Wills Inv. N. C. (Surtees 2835) 2B2 One draffe tub 
iiij d . a 2661 Rutherford Lett. (2765) 1. 1 . (Jam.) The best 
regenerate have their defilements, and if I may speak so, 
thetr draff pock that will dog behind them. all their days. 
1807 Tannahill Poems 203 (J am *) Thanks is but a draff- 
cheap phrase. 

Draffe, obs. form of Draff, Drove sb. 
Dra*ffisli, a. [f. Draff + -ish.] Of the nature 
of draff, somewhat draffy ; worthless. 


1538 Bale Thrc Lawes 1701 Your draffysh ceremonycs. 
2543 — Yet a Course 97 b (T.) f The d raffish declaracyons of 
my lorde Boner. 

Dra’ffsack. .Now dial. [f. Draff .+ Sack 
sb . « MDu. draf sac lit. and fig.] A sack of draff 
or refuse ; also fig. a big paunch ; lazy glutton. 
Also attrib. 

c 2386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 286, I lye as a draf-sak in my 
bed. C1534 Sir F. Bygod Treat. Impropr. Benefices, 
They..knowe none other god almost than the gret draf- 
sacke of Rome, a 2564 Becon Hutnble Supplic . Prayers, 
etc. (1844) 229 The priests of Baal . . pampered their idle 
draffsack bellies with all kind of pleasant wines and dainty 
dishes. 1616 Deacon Tobacco tortured 57 Tobacco .. the 
Drafie-sack.s delight. 2894 Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 171 
Sleep yer ain sleeps, ye pair o’ draft-sacks. 

Hence f Dra'ffsaclred ppl. a., of the nature of a 
draffsack; stuffed with refuse; vilely gluttonous; 
worthless. Obs. 

2548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII , 43 One ofy*capiteins of this 
donge hill and draffe sacked ruffians. 2560 Becon Portress 
Fatthf. Pref. Wks. 123a, That gloton..enfarci.ng.his owne 
stinckyng and draffesacked belly with . . deintie dishes. 
*1x564 — Iltnnble Supplic. Prayers, etc. (1844) 228 To 
maintain their idle and draffsacked bellies, 

Dra’ffy, a. [f. as prec. +-y I.] Of the nature 
of draff, worthless ; full of draff or dregs. - 
2621 Fletcher I si. Princess in. iii, The dregs and draffy 
part. . 2624 Gataker Transubst. 86 Such draffy stuffe as 
this is. a 1807 J. Skinner Tune Your Fiddles Misc. 
Poetry 148 Draffy drink may please the Vicar. 

Draft (draft), sb. A modem phonetic spelling 
of Draught sb., found in many senses of the word, 
and now established in the following : 

1 . The drawing down of one scale or end of a 
balance in weighing; the ‘turn of the scale , ; 
hence a deduction from the gross weight allowed 
for this in retailing ( = Cloff, q.v.). 

[1494-2727 see Draught 13.} 2757 W. Thompson R. N. 

Advoc. 39 To put his Foot into the Scale to weigh it down, 
to make the Draft good. 2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 
72, 100 Hides.. Draft 1 lb. per 20 Hs. 2848 Illustr. Lottd. 
Nnvs 29 Apr. 282/1 Secreting two iron hooks under his 
weighing-machine, thereby causing a draft of 4$ or. against 
the purchaser. 

2 . The drawing off, detachment, or selection of 
a party from a larger body for some special duty 
or purpose ; spec, in military use. 

[2703-2872 see Draught 34.] 2800 Wellington in Gum. 
Desp. I. 93 If the bullocks are not occasionally recruited 
by drafts of fresh calves. 2813 Ibid. 24 SepJ. XI. 140 
To get nearly as many men by a draft from the militia. 1875 
T. W. Higginson Hist. U. S. 30 6 Soldiers were being 
drafted ; but the draft was very unpopular. 

b. The party or body so drawn off or selected. 
1756 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 245, lam., con- 
vinced.. all the drafts [will] quit the service. 2780 J. Reid 
in Sparks Corr. Avtcr. Re v. (1853) III. 20 They absolutely 
refuse to march the drafts to the army. 2868 Regut. 4- Ord. 
Army r 515 Attention .. to the age of the men selected, so 
that the draft may consist of those best qualified for a change 
of climate. 2884 Bolorewood Melbourne Mcnt. ii. 22 
A draft of out-lying cattle.. rose and galloped off. 2890 
Times 22 Sept. 4/4 The' Wye.. sailed from Sheerness.. with 
naval drafts and stores. 2894 Maskelyne Sharps <5- Flats 
56 The ‘draft ’ — i.e. the cards to replace those which have 
been discarded [at Poker]. 

3 . The * drawing 1 of money by an order in due 
form. Also Draught (35 a) q. v. 

[2633-2838 see Draucht 35 a]. 2833 Act 34-4 Will. IV, 
c. 46 § 61 Such treasurer shall make no drafts on the said 
accounts for any private purpose. 

b. A written order for the payment of money, 

1 drawn on* or addressed to a person holding 
money in trust or as an agent or servant of the 
drawer ; a bill or cheque drawn ; sometimes, 
spec., an order for the payment of money drawn 
by one branch of a bank or mercantile house upon 
another, or by one department of an office upon 
another. . • , 


[i745-279osee Dr aught 35b.] 1786 Trials 4- Escapes of John 
Shepherd 23 Mr. Elliot sent the draft to the bankers, which 
was returned unpaid. 28x6 Byron Let.toMurrayWVs, (1846) 
220/1 note , I have enclosed your draft. 1846 McCulloch 
Acc. Brit. Empire (2854) II. 31 [They] pay them by giving 
a bill or draft for the sum, payable in coin at sight, or at so 
many days after date. x86r Goschen For. Exch. 31 Teas 
shipped from China to New York are generally paid for by 
a draft of the exporter on a London merchant for account 
of the American importer in New York. 187 . McLeod in 
Bithell Coun tiitg-Ho. Diet. s.v. Draft , If the order be 
addressed to a person who merely holds the money as 
a Depositum, as a Baillee, or Trustee, or Agent, or Servant 
of the writer, it is not a Bill, but a Draft. 


c .fig* A demand, claim. 

2866 Howells V met. Life 121 Their sterling honesty .. 
has made the English tongue a draft upon the unlimited 
confidence of the continental peoples. 2869 Lynch Lauren 
4 * State 24 That so great a draft should be made on our 
patience. 1885 Manclu Exam. 25 June 6/2 Her Majesty 
makes a thoughtless draft upon the loyalty of her Minister. 

4. A plan, sketch, or drawing, csp. of a work to 
be executed; F a chart. More usually Draught 

(3 i 4 ? 3 Dasu iek Vcy. I. vi 100 The Spaniards who first dis- 
covered them, and m whose drafts alone they are laid down. 
Ibid. ix. 272 Some of their Drafts newly made do make 
California to join to the main. i 7 ° 3 . Moxon Mech. Excrc. 
xo6 A round Iron Plate which lies within the hollow .. ana 



DRAFT. 


DRAG. 


therefore cannot in Draft be seen in its proper place,' 1727- 
5* Chambers Cycl., Draught or, as it is pronounced, Draft , 
in architecture, the figure of an intended building described 
in paper. 1809^ H. Carter A uiobiogr. Cornish Smuggler 
(1894) 55 There is no draft for the Channel on board, I knows 
nothing of the Channel. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ . 
138 The Superintendent delivers the order, with the drafts 
and specifications, to the master shipwright. 

5. A preliminary sketch or rough, form of a 
writing or document, from which the final or fair 
copy is made. 

[15=8-1834 see Draught 32.} 1769 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 
187, I have seen the draft of the petition. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. zf IV. 474 A draft of the conveyance was pre- 
pared by Mr. Booth, as counsel for the purchaser. 1887 
Spectator 9 July 92r/i The latest draft of Thames Con- 
servancy bye-laws, now awaiting the Order of Council. 

6 . Technical, a. Masonry. Chisel-dressing at 
the margin of the surface of a stone to serve as a 
guide for the levelling of the surface. Also 
Draught,, q. v. 43 . b. ‘The degree of deflexion 
of a millstone-furrow from a radial direction.’ 
{Cent. Did.) c. See quot 1874 . 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Draft 6. {Pattern-waking.) 
The amount of taper given to a pattern to enable it to be 
withdrawn from the mold, without disturbing the loam. 1878 
Conder Tentzvork Pal. II. 81 The stones are all drafted with 
the real Jewish draft, broad, shallow, and beautifully cut. 

7. attrib . a. Drafted or selected from the flock, 
as draft ewe. b. Drawn up as a preliminary or 
rough form whence a fair copy is afterwards made, 
c. Draft-cattle , -horses : see Draught 47 a. 

a. 1794 Vrf. Agree. S tetv. Rtrxb. (Jam.), Those are picked 
out which are most unfit for breeders, and in best condition 
for the market. These are called Draught or Cast Eivesi 
1878 Cumbld. Gloss. , Draft sheep . . a selection of the best 
annually. 1892 Northumbld. Cl loss.. Draught, the worst 
sheep ‘drawn', or culled out from a flock. ‘Draught 
ewes.* In parts of England these are called culls. 1894 
Times 30 July 12/2 Draft ewes made up to 8&r. per head. 

b. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works II. 153 This was 
but a draft will, partly filled up. 1891 Law Times XC 
420/1 How unreal is the publicity afforded by laying draft 
rules upon the table in Parliament. 

Draft (draft), v. [f. prec. sb. Formerly spelt 
Draught, which is still retained in some senses.] 

1. trans. To draw off or out and remove (a party 
of persons, animals, or things) from a larger body 
for some special duty or purpose. Chiefly in Mil. 
use, and in Stock-farming', see quots! 

[1714-1868 see Draught v. i.J 

1724 Loud. Gas. No. 6309/2 The . . Corps out of which 
they have been drafted. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed 
Sea i. 6 Taddeus .. had been drafted into one of the con- 
demned regiments. 1847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 3 
Many exceedingly good animals are drafted in consequence 
of some little want of uniformity. .It is not uncommon with 
the ram-breeders to draft the whole produce from a sheep 
that has disappointed them. 1867 Rogers Prcf. to Adam 
Smith's IV. N. I. 7 Promising young Scotchmen are yearly 
drafted off to complete their studies at Oxford, 
b. More generally : To draw off or away. 

1742 Fielding y. A ndrezvs iv. i, All her rents had been 
drafted to London, without a shilling being spent among 
them, a 1875 Carpenter in Croll Climate Cf T. ix. 164 
The cold and dense polar water, .will not directly take the 
place of that which has been drafted off from the surface. 

2. To make a draft or rough copy of (a docu- 
ment') ; to draw up in a preliminary form, which 
may be aftenvards perfected. Rarely draught. 

1828 in Webster. r8z8 J. W. Croker Diary n July, The 
Duke .. read me a letter .. which he had drafted. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens I. in. ix. 168 The Articles were drafted 
into form and signed. 1878 Seeley Stein I. 456, It is not 
draughting a Bill, but passing it, that is the difficulty. 

3. Masonry. To cut a draught (or draft) on a 
stone : see also Draught v. 4 . 

1878 [see Draft sb. 6]. 1890 Sayce in Contemp. Rev. 431 
The stones of the glacis..are drafted. 1891 Edin. Rev. 
July 110 Megalithic masonry occurs on the Mole at Sidon, 
but it is not drafted. 

Hence Drafted ppl. a. 

1877 Black Green Past, sit. Some drafted bills. 1878 
C. R. Conder Tentzvork Pal. I. 353 Drafted masonry, 
2894 Forum Oct. 153 Drafted or pre-announced oratory. 
Draft, obs. form of Draff. 

Drafter (dra'ftsa). [f.prec.vb.] One who drafts. 

1. A man employed in drafting animals. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 397 It is the business of the 
drafter to coax and encourage the unwilling [hounds] to 
him. J890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer xviii. 327 [Cattle] 
keeping the drafters incessantly popping at the fence by 
truculent charges. 

2. One who drafts or draws up a document. 

1884 Fortn . Rev. Mar. 393 The drafters of the Constitu- 
tion. 1892 Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 2/1 The promoters and 
drafters of the Albert Charter. 

Drafting, vbl. sb. [f. Draft y. + -ing 1 .] The 
action of the verb Draft (in various senses). 

5878 Seeley Stein I. 45 6 Between the draughting of the 
Emancipating Edict, and the making it law. 1884 Boldre- 
wood Melbourne Mem. x. 72 Separating our cattle . . by 
drafting through the yard, or by * cutting out 1 . 1891 Leeds 
Mercury 2 May 6/7 The unskilful drafting of the bill. 

attrib. 1B84 Boldrewood Melbourne Mem. x. 72 We., 
armed ourselves with drafting sticks. 1890 — Col. Reformer 
(1891) 217 Hitherto he had seen in drafting-yards only men 
used to managing breeding cattle. 1893 Daily Nezvs 15 
Apr. 3/6 [He] submitted it to the drafting master, as well as 
to experts at the Treasury- 2894 ibid. 17 Feb. 5/5 One or 
two verbal and’drafting amendments having been agreed to. 
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DraTfcman, rare. — Draftsman i. 

1889 Anthony’s Photogr. Pull. II. 218 Draftman’s tracing 
paper. 

Draftsman (drerftsmsen). [Another spelling 
of Draughtsman.] 1. One who makes, or whose 
business it is to make, drawings or designs. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel Gja, Good Draufts-men do express 
..what is to be built in Brick by a Red Line, what with 
Stone white. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 223 Mr. Alexander, 
Draftsman to the late Chinese Embassy, will . . publish. '.a 
series of Plates, on the Costume of China. 1851 Ord. $- 
Ilegitl. R. Engineers § 16. 62 Where there is no Draftsman, 
the Junior Officer, . is to attend to the .. arrangement of all 
Plans and Models, in the Engineer Drawing Room. 

2. One who drafts or draws up a document, 
esp. a legal document or a parliamentary bill or 
clause. 

*759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 179 The draftsman 
hath assured us, that no power, .is comprised in that charier 
but what was the proprietary’s direction. 1884 Sir H. 
Cotton in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 99 The draftsman has 
framed this declaration of trust awkwardly. 

Hence Dra-ftsmanship = Draughtsmanship. 
1882 Traill Sterne vi, 89 Sketches of travel, .surpassed in 
vigour and freedom of draftsmanship, by the Sentimental 
Journey. 1835 Taw Times LXXIX. 171/2 Faulty drafts- 
manship and highly technical construction. 

fDra-fty, a. Obs. 

[In several places drafty is aproved misprint or misreading 
for Drasty, * of the nature of refuse, dreggy and possibly 
the whole word originated in such misreading, which it was 
subsequently^ attempted to explain by association with 
Draff or with Draught sb. 45, 46: see Draughty 3. 
Scott's use, quot, 1823, is app. after an ed. of Chaucer 
with drafty erroneously for drasty in Prol. to Melibeus.] 

Of the nature of refuse or garbage ; rubbishy, 
worthless ; filthy, vile. 

*583 Stanyhuh$t AEncts Ded. (Arb.) 9 Skauingers • of 
draftie poetrye ., that bast theyre papers with smearie 
larde. 1597-8 Bt*. Hall Sat. v. li, Drafty, sluttish geere, 
Fit for the oven, or the kitchen fire. 1602 smdPt. Return 
fr. Pamass. 1. ii. 195 So long As drafty ballats to the paile 
are song. 1825 Scott Romance Ess. (1874) 105 The poems 
which they recited were branded as ‘drafty rhymings’. 

Drag (dreeg), v. Also 5-6 dragge. [Not known 
before 15th c. A derivative of OH. dragan , or ON. 
draga (Sw. draga , Da. dragt) to Draw. Perh. a 
special northern dialect-form in which the g has 
been preserved instead of forming a diphthong 
with the prec. a, as in English generally: cf. Jos. 
Wright, Dialect of WindhiU Z02. See also Drug r/.-] 
I. 1 . trans. To draw or pull (that which is heavy 
or resists motion) ; to haul ; hence to draw with 
force, violence, or roughness ; to draw slowly and 
with difficulty; to trail (anything) along the ground 
or other surface, where there is friction or resistance, 1 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 130/1 Draggyn or drawyn, trajicio . 
1570 Levins Manip. 10/17 To Drag, extrahere. 1593 I 
Shaks. a Hen. VI , iv. iii. 14 The bodies shall be dragg’d at \ 
my horse heeles. i<Sn Bible John xxi. 8 The other dis- 
ciples came . .dragging the net with fishes. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vr. 260 The arch foe subdu’d Or Captive drag’d in Chains. 
1726 Adz/. Capt. R. Boyle 244 Aligators .. dragg’d him to 
the Bottom, and there devour'd him. 2849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 315 Dragging a ponderous equipage over the rugged 
pavement. 2883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 124 To drag 
him off as a prisoner. 1 896 Daily News 9 J une 0/6 A ‘ shot ' 
tint .. is produced by -sparsely ‘dragging’ a fittle colour 
over the surface. 

b. Said of moving the body or limbs with diffi- 
culty, or of allowing a member to trail. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xviii. 105 We dragge our 
winges after vs as they say. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 
644 [The Snake] retires. He drags his Tail. 1735 Somer- 
ville Chase in. 146 His Brush he drags. And sweeps the 
mire impure. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 228 
So reduced that they could scarcely drag themselves along. 
2856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. i. 24 Four wretched animals, 
who can hardly drag themselves. Mod. I could scarcely 
drag one foot after the other. 

C. Naut. To drag the anchor'. ‘To trail the 
anchor along the bottom after it is loosened from 
the ground, by the effort of the wind or current 
upon the ship/ (Cntbb, 1S23.) 

1694 Acc. Sez>. Late Voy. 11. (1711) n The wind turned to 
North-west and west, and the single Anchor was dragg'd by 
the Ship. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 340 [We] threw out our 
Anchors . . but the Wind increasing, we dragg’d 'em. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marinc{\ 789), To drag the Anchors, implies 
the effort of making the anchor come home, when the violence 
of the wind, &c. strains the cable, 
d. intr. for rcfl.= passive. 

1839 Marryat Phant. Ship xxiii,The anchor still dragged, 
from.. bad holding-ground. 

2. fig. Said of other than physical force, or 
local motion. To. drag in {into), to introduce 
(a subject) in a forced manner, or unnecessarily. 

2596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, iv. iii. 19 What impediments Drag 
backe our expedition. x6xx — IVint . T. i- ii. 24 My 
Affaires Doe euen drag me home-ward. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 716 Dragg’d back again by cruel Destinies. 1725 
Watts Logic 11. m. § 4 (3) A writer of great name drags 
a thousand followers after him into his own mistakes. 1853 
Bright Sp. India 3 June, Everything that could possibly 
be dragged into the case. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cony. 
(1876) II. vti. 4 His habit of dragging in the roost irrelevant 
tales. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 479 His pleasure is 
to drag words this way and that. 1876 F. E. Trollope 
Charming Fellow II. ix. 124 To jnow why she must be I 
dragged out to these people’s stupid parties. , .1 


3. intr. To hang behind with a retar ding, ten- 
den cy ; to lag in the rear. 

■ 1494 Fabyan Chron. vr. clxxix- 176 That none shuld 
dragge or tary after his hoost. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) jo8 They yt draggeth behynde & goth but slowly for- 
ward in y° iourney of perfeccion. 2530 Palsgr. 526/1 Thou 
draggest alwayes, in fats tonsjours la /queue. 
b. To lag behind in singing or playing. 

1 a 1500 [see Dbagger x). 2526 [see Dragging vbl. sb.]. 
1863 Spectator 4 July 2203/1 The chorus . . * dragged ’ un- 
mistakeably in one or two passages. Mod. The quartet 
was not sung in time, the tenor dragged. 

4. intr. To trail, to hang with its weight, while 
moving or being moved ; to move with friction on 
the ground or surface. 

x666_ Pepys Diary 12 June, Only for a long petticoat 
dragging under their men's coats, nobody could take them 
for women. 1697 Dryden AEneid vr/ 753 Of sounding 
lashes, and of dragging chains. 1703 T. N. City «$- C. Pur- 
chaser 129 In Architecture, a Door is said to drag, when 
in opening and shutting it hangs upon the Floor. 1703 
Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 155 To raise the Door that it drag not. 
1820 Shelley Orpheus 108 Elms, dragging along the twisted 
vines. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 119 There is the 
least colour possible used ; the pencil drags. 2896 Daily 
News 23 July 8/5 The overturned coach dragged along the 
permanent way, and suffered considerable damage. 

5. trans. To protract or continue tediously ; 
usually drag on. Also to drag out, to protract to 
a tedious end. 


1697 Dryden AEneid n. 877 'Tis long since I . . have 
dragg’d a ling'ring life, a 171a E, J. Smith (J.), Oh ; can 

1 drag a wretched life without him? 1842 A. Combe 
Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 315 Dragging out a painful exist- 
ence. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxvi. 308 The events of 
the day drag themselves on tediously in such a country 
house. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 488 [It) dragged on a 
wretched existence for some centuries. 1892 Black A- White 

2 Apr. 424/2 Like too many vocalists, .[he] ‘dragged * certain 
passages until all sense of time was lost. 

6 . intr. To advance or progress slowly and pain- 
fully ; to be tediously protracted ; to become tedious 
by protraction. To drag on, along', to go on with 
painful or wearisome protraction. 

2735 Pope Ep. Lady 29 Long open panegyrlck drags at 
best. *795 Southey Vis. Maid Orleans m. 290 He shall 
not drag Forlorn and friendless, along life’s long path. 18x6 
Byron Ch. Har. nr. xxxii, The day drags through though 
storms keep out the sun. 1830 Examiner 472/2 He . . con- 
tinued to drag round the course till he had made sixty-five 
circuits. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 5 
A correspondence .. had already lasted through the Jong 
vacation . . without sensibly dragging. 

II. To use or put a drag to. 

7. trans. To draw some contrivance over the 
bottom of (a river, etc.), so as to bring up any 
loose matter; to dredge; to sweep with a drag- 
net ; to search by means of a drag or grapnel as 
for the body of a person drowned. Alsoy^; 

X577 in \V. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 302 Such free- 
men . . shall . . scoure, dense, and dragge . . all the ryvers, 
2769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Draguer I'ancrc, to 
drag, or sweep the bottom, for an anchor which is lost* 
7806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) n. xviii, 
After having dragged the whole neighbourhood for every 
man, woman and child. 7847 Tennyson Princ. xv. 136 While 
I dragg’d my brains for such a song. 

b. absol. To use a grapnel or drag; to use a 
drag-net ; to dredge. 

1530 Palsgr. 526/1 Cannest thou dragge for fysshe, scays in 
bien pescher pour les poyssons ? 7630 in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 77 No Draggerman that., doth use to drag for 
Shrimps. 2768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 241 Went 
to my Plantation, .and dragd for Sturgeon & catchd one. 
1790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 84 Bricks are said to be some- 
times raised by the fishermen dragging off this coast. 1867 
Smith Sailors Word-bk. s.v. Creeper, A small grapnel .. 
for dragging for articles dropped overboard. 

c. tram. To catch with a drag-net or dredge. 

1698 Fryf.r Acc. E, India Cf P. 49 This is the place where 

they drag Pearl. 2727 Pope Hor. Epist. 1. vi. 213 Go drive 
the Deer, and drag the finny prey. 


8 . To break up (the surface of lands, clods, etc.) 
with a drag or heavy harrow. 

a 2722 Lisle Observ. Husb. (1757) xox Ground which I had 
ploughed, thwarted and dragged. 1828 Webster, Drag 2. 
To break land b3' drawing a dragor harrow over it; to 
harrow ; a common use of the word in New-England. 1846 
Jrnl. R. Aerie. Soc. VII. 1. 51 The lands are dragged with 
a heavy crab-harrow, 

9. To put a drag upon (wheels or vehicles) ; to 
retard as by a drag. 

1829 Southey Lett. IV. 156 Our endeavours must be to 
drag the wheels. 2884 Lazo Times 6 Dec. 07 1 he wheels 
of the waggons were chained and breaks applied, ana these 
dragged wheels wore the road more rapidly. 

J* 10. Criminal slang. To rob vehicles. Cf. 
Drag sb. 8 a, Dbaggek 3. Obs. . 

18X2 J. H. Vaux plash r Did., Dragsman, a thief who 
follows the game of dragging. 

III. 11. colloq. To drag up', to rear roughly 
or without delicacy : to bring up ‘ anyhow . 

ax 7 oo B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Drags d up, as the 
Rakes call it, educated or brought up. x8oz M. Moore 
/ZifdS ll c Lavinia . - has been wretchedly dragged up 
by he old cura^ 1826 Lamb Elia Ser y Pop Fallad^ 
Poor people . . do not bring up their children : they drag 
them up. *867 Jrnl. R- Ag*gc. Soc. Ser. 11. HI. 11. 532 
They must be tehderly reared and not ‘dragged up , as 
the saying is. 
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12. To drag along, on : see 6 ; drag in : see 2 ; 
dragon, out: see 5. - 

. Hence Dragged (dnegd), ppl. a . ; esp. ( colloq .) in 
sense ‘ physically exhausted * ; also dragged out . 

1651 H. More 2 nd Lash in Entities. Trt. (1656) 195 The 
disjoynted limbs of dragg’d Hippolytus. 1866 Lowell 
Lett. (1894) I. 374, 1 needed some more pungent food in my 
rather dragged-out condition. 1884 [see p]. 1893 R. 

Kipling Many Invent, at The seafog rolled back from the 
cliffs in trailed wreaths and dragged patches. 

Drag (drreg), sb. Also 4-7 dragge, 6-7 dragg. 
See also Drug sbP [mainly f. Drag v. ; but some 
of the applications may have been originally intro- 
duced from other langs. : cf. MLG. dragge drag- 
anchor, grapnel, S\v. dragg grapnel, creeper, drag- 
not drag-net.] 

1 . Something heavy that is used by being dragged 
along the ground or over a surface. 

a. A heavy hind of harrow used for breaking up 
ground or breaking clods ; a drag-b arrow. 

13B8-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden! 57, ij draggls cum 
dentibus ferreis. 1533 J. Stevard in Weaver Wells Wills 
(1890) 48 My dragge, olde plowe beme, my yokes and my 
ropes. 155a Huloet, Dragge or instrument of husbandry 
with yron teeth to breake cloddes, some do cal it an 
harrowe. 3682 J. Collins Mafcing of Salt 15 Then the 
Earth appears in Clods, which they Harrow, and bring on 
a Drag, and a Rowle. x8zi Dwight Tray. II. 465 A large 
and strong harrow; here called a drag, with very stout iron 
teeth. 1875 A. Smith Hist. Aberdccnsh. II. 1120 The drag 
can easily be converted into a harrow, simply by changing 
the tines. 

fb. A float or raft for conveyance of goods by 
water: see quot. 1607. Ohs. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3616 Dresses dromowndes and 
dragges, and drawene upe stonys. 1433 Act 9 Hen. VI , 
c. 5 En Flotes autrement appellez dragges [16/// c. transl 
flotes commonly called dragges]. 3607 Cowell Intcr/r., 
Drags seem to be wood or timber so joyned together, as 
swimming.. upon the water, they may bear a. .load. 

c. An overland conveyance without wheels ; a 
rough kind of sledge: see Dray 1 , and cf. Drug sb.'* 

3576 Act 18 Eliz . c. 10 § 4, Sleades, carres, or drags, 
furnished for. .repairing.. high wayes. 36x1 Cotgr., Train 
..a sled, a drag or dray without wheeles. 3750 R. Pococke 
Trav. (1888) 135 They have drags for drawing up the side 
of steep fields. 3884 Century Mag. Jan. 446/2 Two skids 
fastened together make a ‘drag*, or ‘sledge*. 3895 Capt. 
King Under Fire 452 The Indian households were piling 
their goods and chattels, .on travois and drag of lodge-poles. 

d. A kind of vehicle ; the application has varied, 
and it is often not distinguished from a brake or 
Break; but in strict English use, applied to a 
private vehicle of the type of a stage coach, usually 
drawn by four horses, with seats inside and on 
the top. Cf. also Dragsman i. 

*755 Johnson, Drag . . a kind of car drawn by the hand. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Drag , a cart. 3820 Sporting 
Mag. VI. 79 The prads are put to, and the drag is shoved 
forward. 3823 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 86 Since 
she put down her tandem drag. 3837 Thackeray Ravens - 
wing iii. (1887) 173 Behind her came . . a drag, or private 
stage-coach, with four horses. Ibid., The man on the drag- 
box said to the bugleman, ‘Now !’ 1865 Derby Mercury 
1 Mar., A horse-breaker's drag or break. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 3 June 5/4 The fine turnout of the Blues in their 
handsome drag at Hyde Park. 

2 . Something used to drag or pull a weight or 
obstruction, f a. A hook or the like with which 
anything is dragged or forcibly pulled. Obs . 

3483 Cath. Angl. 106/2 A Drag, arpax , luppus , trades. 
3577 Frampton joyful News 1. (3596) 2 It is taken out of 
the Sea in great peeces with a dragge of Iron. 26x0 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 78 The executioner prepared 
dragges and tortures. 3783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morel!) 
1^ Uncus .. A drag, or iron hook, to drag traitors after 
execution about the streets. 1789 G. Vassa Life (1793) 357 
Leg-bolts, drags, thumb-screws, .instruments of torture. 

b. A Drag-net. 

3481-90 Howard -Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 192 The. .netter. . 
had sent.. a dragge of viij. fadom. C1550 Cheke Matt. 
iv. 18 Peter, and Andrew hjs broother, casting a drag into 
y® see. 1621 Bible II ab. i. 15 They catch them in their 
net, and gather them in their drag. 3697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg. 1. 214 Casting Nets were spread in shallow Brooks, 
Drags in the Deep. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (3880) 33 
A drag with a coil of strings is serviceable. 

c. An apparatus for cleaning out and deepening 
the beds of rivers, etc. ; a dredging apparatus ; 
also for collecting oysters from the bed. 

3633 MS. Acc. St. johds Hosp., Canterb., For mending 
of the dyche dragg liij d . _ 3769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
{1789), Drague, a drag, or instrument to clear the bottom 
of rivers and canals ; also to catch oysters. 3846 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. iv. 162 His huge drag had brought up all 
sorts of fragments of antiquity. 

d. An apparatus for recovering objects from the 
bottom of rivers or pools; esp. for recovering the 
bodies of drowned persons. 

[3577-87 Holinshed Cliron. Scot., Malcohne an. 1034 (R.) 
Howbeit their bodies were afterwards drawne foorth of the 
loch with drags.] 1707 Monthly Mag. 163 The Lancashire 
Humane Society .. (has] 90 stations .. where the sets of 
apparatus, cases, drags, boards, &c. belonging to the 
society, are established. 3804 Trans. Soc. Arts XXII. 15 
Premium offered by the Society of Arts for a cheap and 
portable drag . . for the purpose of taking up- -the bodies of 
persons who have sunk under water. 3894 Doyle Mem. S. 
Holmes 309 We had the drags at once, and set to work to 
recover the remains. 


e. Applied to certain agricultural implements, 
as a dung-drag or muck-rake, and an implement 
with two curving claws for pulling up turnips, etc. 

379s Hull Advertiser 6 June 3/3 Striking him on the 
head with a dung drag. 3848 Jml. R.Agric. Soc. IX. n. 
501 Turnips . . are pulled up by a peculiar drag, or ‘hack’, 
as it is provincially called, 3881 Moore & Masters Epit. 
Gardening 118 The drag is., a light three-pronged tool, 
..used for loosening the soil amongst vegetable crops. 

3 . Something that drags, or hangs heavily, so as 
to impede motion, a. Naut . (see quot.). 

3708 Kersey, Drags . . whatever hangs over a Ship, or 
hinders her sailing., 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Drags. 
3867 in Smyth Sailor* s Word-bk. 

b. A drag-anchor (see 9). 

3874 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

c. A device for retarding the rotation of the 
wheels of a vehicle when descending a hill ; esp. 
an iron shoe to receive the wheel and cause friction 
on the ground. 

3795 Trans. Soc. Arts XIII. 254 A Drag to prevent the 
Accidents . . to Horses drawing loaded Carts down steep 
Hills. 1706 T. Twining Trav. Amer. (1894) 63 The wagon 
descended at a great rate, for .. it was not provided with a 
drag to keep it back. £3842 Syd. Smith Let. to Ld. j. 
Russell Wks. 1859 II. 300/1 Gently down hill. Put on the 
drag. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. J42 The drag 
that dishonesty claps upon the wheel of their conduct. 

d. jig. A heavy obstruction to progress. 

3857 Mrs. Mathews Tea- T. Talk I. 306 There 's that drag 
of a husband. 1885 Illustr. Lond. News 9 May 492/2, 
1 find it a drag upon me. 1892 Zangwjll Bow Myst. 141 
In short, she was a drag on his career. 

f 4 . A person employed to drag in or gather 
followers. Obs. 

1663 Heath Chron. (ed. 2) 732 Some young men and 
apprentices whom his drags had trepanned. 

5 . In various technical applications : see quots. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 338 Drag , a thin plate 

of steel indented on the edge . . used in working soft stone. 
[See 3876 in Dragging.] 3864 Webster, Drag. .{Founding) 
The bottom part of a fiask called also drag-box. _ 1874 
Knight Diet.. Mech., Drag . The carriage on which a 
log is dogged in a veneer saw-mill. 3881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss . s.v., The mould having been prepared in the two parts 
of the flask, the cope is put upon the drag before casting. 

6. Hunting, a. The line of scent left by a fox, 
etc. ; the trail ; spec, as in quot. 188S. 

[ax’] 00 B. E .Diet. Cant. Crew, Drag, a Fox’s Tail ["l read 
Trail]. So in Phillips, Bailey, Dyche, etc.) 1735 Somer- 
ville Chase in. 47 Hark ! on the Drag I hear Their 
doubtful Notes, preluding to a Cry More nobly full. 1741 
Compi. Fam. Piece 11. i. 295 As the Drag or Trail mends, 
cast off more Dogs that you can confide in. 3858 Ld. 
Ravensworth Horace Odes 1. i, His bloodhounds snuff the 
drag Of timid hind or antlered stag. 3888 Elworthy W. 
Som. Word-bk., Drag, in fox-hunting, the line of scent 
where a fox has been during the previous night, before he 
is found and started by the pack. 

b. Any strong-smelling thing drawn along the 
ground, so as to leave a scent for animals ; esp. for 
hounds to follow, instead of a fox. 

3841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 345 Will advised 
that his stockings should be well rubbed with oil of aniseed, 
and the hounds let out to run him as a ‘drag*. 3843 
Lever j. Hinton xxi. He was always ready to carry a drag, 
to stop an earth. 3856 C. J. Andlrsson Lake Ngarni 327 
[In trapping hyenas] A ‘drag* consisting of tainted flesh, 
or other offal, is trailed from different points . . directly up 
to the ‘ toils'. 3888 Elworthy W . Som. Word-bk. 208 A 
red-herring or a ferret’s bed are the commonest drags used. 

c. The hunt or chase with hounds following 
such a line of scent ; a club or association for the 
prosecution of this sport. 

1851 Eureka ; a sequel to Lord j. Russell's Post Bagi\ 
The necessity of keeping up the Drag [at Oxford]. 3869 
W. Bradwood The O. V. H. v. (Farmer) He subscribed to 
the drag at Oxford. 3881 Morning Post 29 Sept. 5/5 The 
hounds, .form two packs, one of harriers, the other for drag. 

7 . The action or fact of dragging ; slow, heavy, 
impeded motion ; forcible motion or progress 
against resistance. 

3813 W. Beattie Tales 34 (Jam.) Washing’s naething but 
a drag. We hae sae short daylight. 3826 Examiner 559/1 
The first stage . . was . . a miserable drag through mud and 
holes. 3859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 3 32 The ‘ drag * of the 
brush being evident. 3875 Ure's Diet. Arts 1. 989 The 
strain produced by the ‘drag* of the bobbin whilst being 
spun. 2887. in Darwin's Life «$• Lett. I, 144 He. .gave one 
the impression of working with pleasure, and not with any 
drag. 3893 Alhenamm 26 Dec. 859/1 The book is good ana 
refined ; there is no drag about it. 

b. The amount by which anything drags or 
hangs behind in its motion. 

3864 Webster, Drag ..{Marine Eng in.), the difference 
between the speed of a screw-ship under sail and that of 
the screw^when the ship outruns the screw. 

C. Billiards . Retarded motion given to the 
cue-ball. 

3873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 394 Drag is put on 
by striking the ball as low as possible. No x strength. 

8. Criminal slang, f a. Robbery of vehicles 
(obs.). b. A term of three months in gaol. 

3781 G. Parker View Soc. II. 153 Rum Drag. 181a 

• H. Vaux Flash Diet., The drag. , is the game of rob- 
ing carts, waggons, or carriages ..of trunks, bale-goods, or 
any other property. Done for a drag, signifies convicted 
for a robbery of the before-mentioned nature. 3853 Mayhfav 
Lond. Labour I. 233(Hoppet Sometimes they are detected, 
and get a drag. 3893 Daily News 20 Nov. 6/4 Men who 
had actually served terms of penal servitude, ‘drags’ or 
* sixes’, as they were called, for their offences. 


9 . ailnb. and Comb., as drag-boat, -cart, - harrow , 
-horse, - hunt (cf. Drag-hound), -man, - rope , 
-weight ; drag-anchor, see quot., a drift-anchor ; 
drag-bar, -bolt, -chain, -hook, -spring, those 
by which locomotive engines, tenders, and trucks 
are connected ; drag-box, ( a ) see 1 d, quot. 1837 i 
{> b ) see 5, quot. 1864; drag-link, drag-rake, see 
quots. ; drag-saw, a saw in which the effective 
stroke is given in the pull, not in the thnist; 
drag-sheet — drag-anchor ; drag -twist, see quot. ; 
drag-washer, in a gun-carriage, a flat iron ring 
having an iron loop to which the drag-rope is 
attached. Also Drag -chain, -hook, -hound, -net, 
-rope, -staff, Dragsman. 

3874 Knight Diet. Mech.,* Drag-anchor, a frame of wood, 
or of spars clothed with sails, attached to a hawser, and 
thrown overboard to drag in the water and diminish the 
lee-way of a vessel when drifting, or to keep the head of 
a ship to the wind when unmanageable by loss of sails or 
rudder. 2849-50 Weale Diet . Terms , * Drag-bar, a strong 
iron rod with eye-holes at each end, connecting a locomotive 
engine and tender by means of the *drag-bolt anil spring. 
1891 Daily Neius 4 Feb. 3/5 Sixteen more [bodies) were 
recovered by a Mrag-boat. 3849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, 
* Drag-hook and chain , the strong chain and hook attached 
to the front of the engine buffer-bar, to connect it on to any 
other locomotive engine or tender; also attached to the 
drag-bars of goods waggons. x6xx Cotgr., Cheval de 
traict , a *drag-horse, draught -horse, cart-horse, coach- 
horse. 2750 Ellis^ Mod. Husbaiutman II. i. 40 They 
. .harrow them in with one single *drag-harrow,as tney call 
it. 285a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour vii. 32 •Drag- 
hunting., is not popular with sportsmen. 2849-50 Weale 
Diet. Terms, * Drag-link, a link for connecting the cranks 
of two shafts, .in marine engines. 1678 Hale Hist. Placit. 
Cor. xiv. § 7 (T.) The great riots, committed by the 
foresters and Welsh on the *dragmen of Severn, hewing 
all their boats to pieces. 1760 in N. <5- Q. (1887) 17 Sept. 226 
‘Great Rakes’., are now come in general use among the 
farmers, and are called * drag -rakes. 3829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 188 The large drag- rake, .for raking after the cart 
in hay and corn harvest. 2849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, 
* Drag-spring, a strong spring placed near the back of the 
tender. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., *Drag-twisl, a 
spiral hook at the end of a rod, for cleaning Bore-holes. 
3828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 172 When a 
carriage is dismounted, all the small articles, such as 
elevating-screws, linch-pins, •drag-washers, cap-squares, 
&c. must be carefully collected. 

Draga(u)nce, etc., variants of Dragons, Ohs. 
t Dra'gaat. Ohs. Also 3-7 dragagant. [a. 
OF. dragant, dragagant, ad. late L. tragacanthum, 
(also dragautnm), a. Gr. r payanavOa astragalus.] 
A gum ; = Trag aoanth. Also called gum dragon, 
and formerly Adbagant. 

cx. 6 s Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 559/23 Dragagantum, u 
dragagant. 2542 Boorde Dyctary (1870) 97, I do take 
Dragagant, and gumme Arabycke. ijoALomt. Gaz. No. 
3983/4 The Cargo. .Gum Arabeck, Gum Dragant. ,&c. 

Drag-chain (-tjem). 

1 . A chain used to retard the motion of a vehicle; 
esp. ‘ a strong chain, with a large hook to hitch on 
the hind wheel, and keep it from turning when 
descending a hill’ (Felton Carriages, 1801). 

a 1791 Warton in Boswell johnson an. 3754 (Visit Oxford) 
He cried out ‘Sufflamina’.. as much as to say, ‘Put on 
your drag chain*. 2829 Glover Hist . Derby I. 188 On 
airiving at the top of a steep hill, the carter takes off all 
his trace horses, and hooks them to the drag chain behind. 
fig. 2830 -Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 27 6 The 
minister whose melancholy duty it is to act as a drag-chain 
upon the progress of liberal ideas. 3838 Lytton Alice nr. 
viii, To take from my wheels the drag-chain of disreputable 
debt. *12872 Grotk Plato Pref. (1875) 9 The perpetual 
drag-chain, .upon free speculation. 

2 . The strong chain by which railway wagons, 
etc. are conpled : see Drag sb. 9. 

Dragdom : see -dom. 

Drage, var. of Dredge sb . 2 
II Dragee (dra3<r). Also erron. drag6. [F. — 
sweetmeat, comfit : see Dredge sb.-] i A sugar 
plum or sweetmeat in the centre of which is a 
drug ; intended for the more pleasant administra- 
tion of medicinal substances* (Syd. Soc . Lexi). 

2866 Pharmaccut. jml. Ser. 11. VII. 374 A medicine 
called Cod-liver Drages. 2870 Ibid. XI. 543 On the 
Continent . . [they] keep genuine dragees of various strengths 
..of rhubarb, aloes, and other simple and compound pills. 
Dragence, variant of Dragons, Obs. 

!| Drage oir (dm3 war). [F. = comfit-box ; cf. 
Dragee J A sweetmeat-box ; cf. dredge-box, and 
Dredger 2. 

2862 Our Eng. Home 73 On the buffet of a queen were 
placed three drageoirs of gold. 2884 Leisure Hour June 
375/2 The drageoirs or comfit boxes, full of perfumed 
confectionery’, were passed about. 

t Dra’ggage. Obs. rare [f. Drag v. + 
-age.] The action or work of dragging. 

2633 Cotgr., Ttrage, draggage; or a drawing, haling, 
pulling. Ibid., Droict de Tiragc , draggage; or a toll, or 
fee for Draggage (of salt or wine) due vnto some Doras.^ 
Dragge, draggeye, variants of Dredge so.- 
•Dr agger (dme-ga-t), 

1 . One who drags: ii 
? a 3500 in A nd cl ay’s Poe. 
cum jasper, lepar, galper 
Oncimatore , a hooker or 
a puller, a drawer, a tugg 
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Minutes in Cramond Ch. of Rathven 60 Anent the ware 
draggers, there being ane act against dragging ware on 
Sabbath. 1854 Badham Haircut. 4 (.It] Resists each pull, 
and ’gainst the dragger, drags. 

2 . spec. a. One who uses a drag or dredge, b. 
A street-seller of small wares. 

1887 Pall Mall G . 23 Aug. 8/2 Even when the tide was 
quite down, the draggers encountered almost insuperable 
difficulties. 2896 Daily News 26 Feb. 6/3 These men., 
technically termed ‘draggers frequent the City, and. .are 
to be found cheek by jowl with the greatest children of 
commerce. 

■f 3 . One who robs vehicles : cf.'DR.VG sb. 8. slang. 

1781 G. Parker View Soc. II. 151. 

4 . Comb., as dr agger man, one who fishes with 

a drag-net. 

1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 77 [see Drag v. 7 bj. 
Dragges, obs. f. drugs,dregs -. see Drug, Dreg. 
Dragging (drcegiq), vbl. sb. [f. Drag v. + 
-ING i.J The action of Drag v. in various 
senses. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 130/1 Draggynge, or drawynge, 
tract us. 15 26 Pilgr. Perf.fN. de W. 1531) 158 b. In the 
psalmody & hymnes. .Begin al at ones, & ende all at 
ones . . beware of tayles or draggynge. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War in. xx. (1647) 143 Mens consciences are more moved 
with leading then dragging or drawing. 1768 G. Washington 
Writ. (1889) II. 241 Went a dragging for sturgeon. 3840 
R. H. Dana Bef blast xiii. 31 The ship.. rode out the gale 
in safety, without dragging at all. 1876 Gwilt Encycl . 
Archit. Gloss., Dragging, the operation of completing the 
surface of soft stone by means of an instrument called a 
drag, a thin plate of steel with fine teeth on one edge, 
moved backwards and forwards by the workman, 
b. concr. The produce of dragging. 

3893 Daily News 21 June 6/1 Scarce .. equal to the drag- 
gings of a decent hay field. 

Dragging - , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + - 2 NG 
That drags : in various senses of the vb. 

1775 S. J. Pratt Lib. Opinions (1783) I. 158 The road .. 
was heavy and dragging. 3787 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
15 Aug., [Mrs. Siddons] In face and person, truly noble., 
in voice, deep and dragging. 3883 blanch. Exam. 14 Dec. 
4/6 A dull and dragging market. 

Hence Dra-g-gdngl y adv. 

1886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid III. i. 18 Her words „ 
come draggingly, with a little break between each. 

Draggle (drcc’g’l), v. Also (5 ] drakel), 6-S 
dragle, 6-9 Sc. draigle. [Not certainly known 
before t6th c.; app. dim. and freq. of Drag v. : cf. 
waggle, and see -le.] 

I . traits. To wet or befoul (a garment, etc.) by 
allowing, it to drag through mire or wet grass, or 
to hang untidily in the rain ; to make wet, limp, 
and dirty. 

[3499 Prontp. Parv. 129/2 Drabelyn (drakelyn, Pynson), 
paludo , traunlimo friV).] 15*3 Douglas rE net's vu. Prol. 76 
Puire laboraris and byssy husband men Went wayt and 
wery draglyt in the fen. a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting w. 
Polwart 36 x Draiglit throw dirtie dubes and dykes. — 
Sonnets lxvi, Draiglit in dirt. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Couq. v. (Globe) 672/2 Draggled up to the waist. 3837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vn. xi, The wet day draggles the 
tricolor. 1B80 Webb Goethe's Faust Pref. ii. 38 If she falls, 
she is not draggled in the mire. 

1 2 . To drag or trail (through the dirt). Obs. 

37x4 C. Johnson Country Lasses 11. i, Here you have 
dragled me a long' way. 1723 State of Russia II. 79 They 
take it by the Tail, and draggle it thrice round the Idol. 

3 . intr. (for rcjll) To trail (on the ground), hang 
trailing. So f to draggle it. . 

C1594 in Pollen Acts Eng. Martyrs (1891) 333 On the 
hurdle . . one of his legs draggled on the ground as he 
was drawn, c x66o Wood Lift (Oxf. Hi4L Soc.) I. 300 
Masters govvnes long, dragling on the ground. 1275 S. J. 
Pratt Lib. Opinions- { 1783) IV. x6 [Man! draggles it on 
foot upon the polluted earth. 1815 Lady Granville Lett . 
5 Sept. (1894) I. 78 Flounces draggling.; 3859 SuqG. \V. 
Dasent Pop. Tales fr. Norse 356 Such, .long wool, it hung 
down and draggled after him on the ground. 

4 . intr. To come on or follow slowly and in a 
straggling train. 

3577 Hanmer A tic. Eccl. Hist. (16191 477 The spies came 
dragling in after in base attire, a 1598 R. Rollock Whs. 
(Wodrow Soc.) II. xxxii. 389 He that draigled behind will 
be before thee. *809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 209 With 
heavy hearts they draggled at the heels of his troop. 3878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 205 Some beasts of burden which 
had lagged behind, .came draggling in one after the other. 
Hence Dra’ggling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
a 1598 R. Rollock Whs. (Wodrow Soc.) II. xxxii. 389 
A draigling person. Ibid., He or she that will persevere 
in draigling. 3663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 449 His draggling 
tail hung in the dirt. 3840 Thackeray Cruikshank (1869) 
304 My lady with the ermine tippet and draggling feather. 
r886 Manch . Exam. 6Jan. 5/2 After the Speaker is chosen, 
several days will pass in draggling fashion. 

Draggle, Cb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The action of draggling. 

1894 Stopf. Brooke Tennyson x. 330 The dull coarseness 
and the draggle of the last days of luxury and adultery. 

2 . One who draggles. Sc. . . 

3806 Train Poet. Reveries 64 (Jam.) To her came a 
rewayl'd draggle. 

Draggled (dra-g’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed i.] 
Befouled with dragging through wet and mire. 

,513 (sec Draggle v. lj. x «99 Garth Disfetn. II. (1700) 
S3 The draggl'd Dignity of Scavenger. 17x4 Gay 1 rrjm 

II. 9 You’ll see a draggled Damsel here and there, From 
Billingsgate her fishy Traffick bear. 1879 Froude Caesar 
xiu. 183 A draggled trail of disreputables. 


Draggle-li aired, a. nonce-wd. [f. Draggle 
v. and Hair, after draggle- tai led.] AVith hair 
hanging wet and untidy. . 

3865 Dickf.ns Mut. Fr. m. x, Draggle-haired, seamed 
with jealousy and anger. 

' Draggle-tail (drrcg’J|t?l). [f. Draggle v. 
+ Tail s 6 .] 

1 . A draggle-tailed person ; a woman whose 
skirts are wet and draggled, or whose dress hangs 
about her untidily and dirty ; a slut. 

1596 Nashe_ Saffron Walden 343 To see a. .draggell taile 
run her taile into a bushe of thornes. 36x1 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xxiii. (1632) 1135 About twenty of those bemired 
Souldiers were sJaine, and no other -cry heard, but downe 
with the Draggle-tailes. 1725 Swift Ep. Corr. Wks. 1841 
II. 572 What a draggtetail she will be before she gets to 
Dublin ! 1B81 Besant & Rice Chapt. of Fleet u. iii,' A 
well-dressed woman and a draggletail are all one to them. 

2 . pi. Skirts that drag on the ground in the mud. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma Ixxv. 331 Looped-up 

dresses., a great improvement on the draggletails. 3873 
C. Gibbon Lack of Gold via. The dress, .which, to avoid 
draggle-tails, was worn short. 

3 . alt rib. =next. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Qncvedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 420 
Draggle-Tail Jilts newly Whip’d. 3879 Miss Braddon 
Clov. Foot xii. 108 Nice draggle-tail creatures we shall look 
after we have walked, .under such a rain as this. 
Dra*ggle-t ailed, a. Having a tail or skirt 
that trails on the gronnd in mud and wet. 

3654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 4 Everie draggle-tail’d Girl 
that comes to them. 3825 Scott Jml. 23 Nov., A draggle- 
tailed wench. > 1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son 1 . 2B8 
The draggletailed. .cockatoo. 

Dra'ggly, a. [f. Draggle v. + -T.] Inclined 
to draggle or trail untidily. 

1850 Carlyle in Froude Life in Land. (1884) II. 65 A strange 
draggly-wick’d tallow candle. 

Draggy (drse-gi), a. [f. Drag v. + -rk] In- 
clined to drag or cause dragging ; heavy ; slow ; 
dull. Hence Dra-g'giness. 

3887 Hall Caine Deemster xxix, The roads were soft and 
draggy. 1890 Columbus Disp. (Ohio) 4 Sept., The market 
is ouU and draggy. 1891 Sat. Rev. 31 Oct. 501/2 One or 
two rather draggy episodes. 1891 F. W. Robinson Her 
Ln>e and His Life vi. ix, There was a little dragginess 
of gait. 

Dragh(en, dra^en, obs. ff. Draw v., Drawn. 

Drag-hook. 

1 . A hook used for dragging. 

3530 Palsgr. 215/1 Draghoke, crocq. 3653 Walton 
Angler x. 393 You may. .take it up with a drag-hook. 3848 
J. A. Carlyle tr. Danle's Inferno xxi. 253 They lowered 
their drag-hooks. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rural Sports § 3038 
The drag-hook is another implement for clearing away 
obstructions in angling . . It consists of three stout iron 
hooks placed back to back. 

2 . The hook of a drag-chain : see Drag sb. 9. 
Dra’g-hound. Hunting. A hound of a pack 

used to hunt with a 1 drag 1 or artificial scent. 

3884 Times 4 Feb. 8/2 (heading) Household Brigade Drag 
Hounds. 3892 Pall Mall G. ix Apr. 5/2 He then hunted 
the draghounds for three seasons at Ballincolley. 

Draght, dra3t, obs. forms of Draught. 
Dragman 1 : see Drag sb. 9. 

Dragman 2 , obs. form of Dragoman. 
Dra*g-net. [Cf. Sw. dragg-not.] A net which 
is dragged over the bottom of a river or piece of 
water in order to enclose all the fish, etc. ; also 
a net used to sweep the ground game off a field. 

[cxooo Allfric Gloss, in Wright 35/13 Tragum , drag- 
net, vel drajge. Ibid. 48/27 Vei~riculum, drreg-net.] 
a 1541 Wyatt Of meane Estate 89 in Tot tells Misc. 
(Arb.) 87 Ye set not a dragge net for an hare. 1610 Bp. 
Hall Apol. Brownists ir Shall the Fisher cast away a 

S ood draught because his drag-net hath weedes? 1622 1 
Ialynes Anc. Law.Mcrch. 246 It is also prouided..that | 
no drag-net be set before March, nor vpon deeper water i 
than foureteene fathome. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V, 
351 It has the whole draft of fishes in its drag-net. 38x4 
Sporting Mag. -XLIV. 61 Preventing partridges being 
taken at night by drag-nets, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1641 Milton Prel. Eptsc. Wks. (1847) 22 / 2 Whatsoever 
time.. hath drawn down from old, in her huge drag-net . . 
those are the fathers. 3654 Fuller Ephemeris Pref. 7 The 
dragge-net of no diligence can be . . so advantagiously cast, 
as to catch and hold all particulars uttered in a long speech. 
1882 J. Taylor Sc. Covenanters (Cassell) 43 This act was 
popularly termed ‘The Bishops’ Drag-net ’. 

Dragoman (drzcgiftnan). Pi. -mans, -men. 
Forms : 4, 7-8 drogman, 5-8 droge-, 6 drag-, 
druga-, 6-9 drogue-, 7 dragu-, droga-, droger-, 
drugga-, drug-, drugoman, 7-8 druggerman, 
drogoman, (9 dracomau), 6- dragoman. See 
also Tuuchman. [a. F. dragoman , drogman , in 
OF. drugemen — Sp. dragoman, It. dragomanno; 
med.L. dragitmannus, late Gr. Spayovpav op, ad. 

6 Arab'. p targumdn, now tarjuman, iatya - 
man, turjuman , interpreter, f. ^>y> iargama , tar- 

jama to interpret = Chaldee cam targem , (whence 
targum). From 14th c. commonly treated as a 
compound of Eng. man with pi. dragomen \ in 
19th' c. more frequently dragomans. 

The variants are due to the varying vocalization of the 
Arabic word, and the passage of Old Arabic g into/. Forms 


closer to the modern Arabic are Sp. trujamait , med.L. 
turchemannus , It. turcimanno, Fr. truchement, Eng. 
tourcheman , trudge man, Truchman, q.v.J 
An interpreter; strictly applied to a man who acts 
as guide and interpreter in countries where Arabic, 
Turkish, or Persian is spoken. 

13. . fC. Alis. 3401 AJisaundre. .is y-come to Arabve. So 
me saide a drogman. c 3430 Lydg. Bochas u. xxvii. {1554) 
63 a, Cirus. .All vnpurueyed of drogeman or of guide. 3506 
Guylforde Pilgr. (Camden) 56 (Stanf.) Our drogemen and 
guydes. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nich day's Voy. iv. xvi. 
131 Oftentimes they serve for Dragomans, or interpretours. 
3599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 305 The ambassador, .himselfe 
last, with his Chause and Drugaman or Interpreter. 1606 
Mildenhall in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. in. 115 (Stanf.) 
For want of a Drugman. 1613 Haga at Const, in Hart. 
Misc. (Mnlb.) III. 214 Two druggermen, or interpreters. 
1627 Sir T. Roe in Fennell tr. Michaelts' Anc. M arb. in 
Gt. Brit. (1B82) 201 (Stanf,), I am this day sending a 
d rogaman ..to Brussia. 3 656 Blou nt Glossogr Drogoman 
(or Draguman), an Interpreter or Truchman. 1782 W. F. 
^Iartyn Geog. Mag. I. 106 Met ..by the druggerman or 
interpreter. 3813 Byron Giaour 592 note , To the horror of 
all the dragomans. 1823 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 317/2 
Our ostentatious drogueman will feel a pleasure in raising 
your astonishment. x86x Mrs. Harvey Cruise Claymore 
viii. 153 Most travellers are entirely at the mercy of their 
dragomen. 3870 A. L. Adams Nile Valley i$- Malta 4 The 
best Maltese and Egyptian dragomans, 
b. transf. 

3690 Dryden Don Scbast. m. i. Wks. 1883 VII. 374 You 
druggerman of heaven, must I attend Your droning 

E rayers ? 3735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 83 Pity, you was not 
>ruggerman at Babel 1 18551 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. 
xiv. iii. 117 Through the Jews of Andalusia &c (those 
Dragomen of Mediaeval Science). 

Hence Dra'g'omanate, the office of a dragoman ; 
Drag’oma’nic, Dra’gomauish adjs. f of, pertain- 
ing to, or like a dragoman. 

3860 All Year Round No. 45. 437 Grimani. .looked rather 
grand and draqomanish. 3869 Fkeshfield Caucasus «y 
Bashan ii. 62 The usual dragomanic expenses. 3881 Times 
39 July 9/3 To inscribe themselves.. as French subjects, at 
the Consular Dragomanate. 

Dragon 1 (drae’gan). Forms : 3-4 dragun, 3-6 
dragooe, dragoun(e, 4 dragotvne, 4- dragon, 
[a. F. dragon L. dracon-em (nom. draco), a. Gr. 
SpaKcuv, -ovra ; usually referred to Spate- strong 
aorist stem of S IpneoBat to see clearly.] 

+ X. A huge serpent or snake ; a python. Obs. 
(exc. in etymol. use). 

csz2Q Bestiary 759 De dragunes one ne stiren nout.,oc 
daren stille in here pit. £1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2924 And 
worpen he Sor wondes dun, fro euerile ffor crep a dragun. 
a 3300 Cursor M. 5900 (Cott.) Dun kest a wand ilkan, 
And hai wex dragons [v.rr. -onis^-ownes, -ouns] son onan. 
01400 Maundev. (1839) v. 40 It is alle deserte & fu He of 
Dragouns & grete serpentes. 1508 Dunbar Tua Marti t 
Wemen 263 Be dragonis baitht and dowis, ay in double 
forme. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 529 Hee..Now Dragon 
grown, larger than whom the Sun lngenderd in the Pythian 
Vale on slirne, Huge Python. 3700 Bp. Patrick Conlm. 
Dent, xxxii. 33 Many authors.. say that dragons have no 
poison in them. 3849 Kingsley Misc., Poet. Saci-ed 4- Leg. 
Art I. 265 Why should not these dragons have been simply 
what the Greek word dragon means— what. .the supersti- 
tions of the peasantry in many parts of England to this day 
assert them to have been— 4 mighty worms’, huge snakes? 

2 . A mythical monster, represented as a huge and 
terrible reptile, usually combining ophidian and 
crocodilian structure, with strong claws, like a beast 


or bird of prey, and a scaly skin ; it is generally 
represented with wings, and sometimes as breathing 
out fire. The heraldic dragon combines reptilian 
and mammalian form with the addition of wings. 

It is difficult to separate senses 1 and 2 in early instances. 

a 3225 St. Marker. 158 pe deuel com to pis maide swye 
In aforme of a dragoun. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) Out of 
the dragone’s mouth twei leomes ther stode^ there. 2382 
Wyclif Dan. xiv. 28 3 «ue to vs Danyel that distruyede Bel 
and slew3 the dragoun. c 1400 Destr. Troy 166 A derfe 
dragon dredeto^be-holde. 2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, I. i. 11 His 
Armes spred^ wider than a Dragons Wings. 1595 — John 
11. i. 288 Saint George that swindg'd the Dragon. 1607 
Topsell Serpents {1658) 705 There be some Dragons which 
have wings and no feet, some again have both feet and wings. 
1762 H. Walpole Vertue's Attecd. Paint. I. i. (R.), On a 
rising ground above the tents is St, George on a brown steed 
striking with his sword at the dragon, which is dying in the 
air. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 156 The Dragon, 
a most terrible animal, but most probably not of Nature’s 
formation. 2813 Scorr Trierm. in. xix, They.. faced the 
dragon’s breath of fire. 3895 A : H. S. Landor Corea 116 
In shape, as the natives picture it, the dragon is not 
a huge lizard, with long-nailed claws, and a flat long head 
. .possessed of horns and a long mane of fire. 

b. Hence frequent allusions to ancient and mediaeval 
tales of dragons, as those which watchfully guarded the 
Gardens of the Hesperides, those which drew the chanot 
of Cynthia or the moon, those/ought and slain by Deowuif, 
St. George, and other champions. 

1500 Shaks. Midi. N. in. 11. 779 Night-swift Dragons 
cut the Clouds full fast. x6xx - Cylnb. ii. ... 48 Swift, 
swift, you Dragons of the night, that dawning May 
beare the Rauens eye. i«J or O Crc^vdl 

(ed. 2) s He was very’ notorious for robbing or Orchards., 
the frequent spoyls and damages of Trees. . committed by 
this Apple-Dragon. 1837 Hr. Martineau SK.Amcr. Ilf. 
240 The other public buddings being guarded by the 
dragon of bigotry- '856 Emrrsos Eng. fratts, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 Harder still « has proved to resist and 
rule the dragon Money, with hts paper wings, i860 — 
Condi Life, Fate II. wo Every brave youth is in training 
to ride, and rule this dragon [fate]. 
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C. Like a dragon : fiercely, violently. 

17x1 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 213'We ate roast beef like 
dragons. 1741 tr. Dc Moulty's Fort. Country Maid 1 . 165 
The poor Boy. .seeing himself collar’d, fought likea Dragon. 
1827 Scott Jrnl. 8 Oct., I even made a work of necessity 
and set to the Tales like a dragon. 

3. In the Bible versions reproducing draco of the 
Vulgate and bp&rcwv of the Septuagint, where the 
Hebrew has (a) «an tannin a great sea- or water- 
monster, a whale, shark, or crocodile, also a large 
serpent ; or ( b ) jn tan a desert mammalian animal, 
now understood to be the jackal, and so rendered 
in the Revised Version. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter lxxin[i]. 14 pou angird be heuedis 
of dragunys [1382 WvctlP dragounys, x6xi dragons, 1885 
R . V. dragons ( rnarg \ sea-monsters)] in watirs. 1382 
Wyclip Ps. xc[i]. 13 Thou shalt to-trede the leoun and the 
dragoun [x6xi dragon, 1885 R. V. serpent]. — Job xxx. 
29 Brother I was of dragouns [1611 dragons, 1885 R. F. 
jackals]. — Isa. xxxiv. 13 It shal be the bed place of 
dragownes [161 1 dragons, 1885 R . F. jackals]. 1885 Bible 
(R. V.) Ps. cxlviii. 7 Praise the Lord from the earth, Ye 
dragons [vuirg'. sea-monsters] and all deeps. 

4. An appellation of Satan, the * Old Serpent \ 

1340 Ayenb. 174 Ine )>e brote of lyone of belle, and of 

be dragoune J?et him wyle uorzuehe. 1382 Wyclip Rev. 
xx. 2 And he cau3te the dragoun, the olcie serpent, that is 
the deuel and Sat h an as. c 1440 York Afyst. xxi. 157 The 
dragons poure . . Thurgh my baptyme distroyed haue I. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 1 Done is a battell on 
the dragon blak. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 3 The Dragon, 
put to second rout, Came furious down to be reveng’d on 
men. 1707 Watts Hymn * How sad our State' v, The 
old Dragon. .With all his hellish crew. 

b. transf A devilish person ; a 4 fiend \ 

X50S Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar 240 Dathnne deuillis 
sone, and dragon dispitous. Ibid. 283 Corspatrick..That 
dampnit dragone drew him in diserth. 17x5 I. Mather Scv. 
Serm. (Boston) t. ii. 40 Has not the Dragon of France 
boasted, that he. caused Twenty hundred thousand Persons 
to renounce their Religion? 

c. An evil power embodied, rare. 

c 1470 Hf.nry Wallace xi. 287 Inwy the wyle dragoun, 
In cruell fyr he byrnys this regioun. 

5. An appellation of Death, arch. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems vfii. 17 O duilfull death ! O dragon 
dolorous l Ibid, lviii. 28 Off deathe..the dragoun stang 
thame. 1878 Browning La Snisiaz 43 The serpent pains 
which herald, swarming in, the dragon death. 

0. A fierce violent person; esp. a fiercely or 
aggressively watchful woman : a duenna. 

Dragon, of virtue (F. dragon tie verlu), a woman of austere 
and aggressive virtue. 

I 75 S Johnson, Dragon.. 3. A fierce violent man or woman. 
1837 Thackeray Ravenswing vi, Lady Thrum, dragon of 
virtueand propriety. 1848. Life Normandy (1863) I. 178 
She will keep her husband in as tight order as the hand- 
some old dragon we met just now. 1887 Mrs. C. Reade 
Maid of Mill II. xxvii. xj6 Confronted by the dragon, in 
her not least dragonesque mood. 

7. A representation or figure of the mythical 
creature. 

c 1320 Sir Trisir. 1042 Trlstrem. .Bar him Vurch be 
dragoun In be scheld. CX540 Inv. Westm. Abb. in Trans. 
Loud. <5- Middlesex Arc/veol. Soc. (1875) IV, Hym that 
bervth the Dragon on Easter Evyn. 1548 Hall Citron.. 
Hen. FI /, x b, A red firye dragon beaten upon white and 
grene sarcenet. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787I 203 The 
Eleventh is Or, a Dragon passant Vert. 1870 H. W. Hen- 
frey Eng. Coins (1891) 38 The dragon on some of the coins 
[of Henry VII] was the ensign of Cadwallader, the last 
King of the Britons. 1888 J. T. Fowler in Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 234 note , On the three Rogation Days the 
dragon was carried 4 in principio processionis ’. 

t b. An ensign or standard, having the figure of 
a dragon. Ohs. 

X2p7 R. Glouc. (1724) 303 Edmond ydy3t hys standard.. 
And hys dragon vp yset. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wacc 
(Rolls) 13345 A-mong bo was J?e dragoun pat Arthur bar for 
gonfanoun. 13. . K. Alis. 4300 Theo kyng dude sette out 
his dragoun. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xvi. xi. 74 
The purple ensigne of a dragon fitted to the top of a., high 
launce, as if it had beene the pendant slough of a serpent. 

C. Dragon china , a kind of porcelain decorated 
with designs of dragons. 

1786 F. Tytler Lounger No. 79 7 8 Ringing it to try if it 
was without .a flaw, she returned it into the auctioneer’s 
hands, declaring it a piece of true Dragon. 

8 . Astron. a. A northern constellation, Draco. 

*551 Recorde Castle Ktiozol. (1556) 263 Aboute these 2 

Beares is there a long trace of 31 starres, commonly called 
the Dragon. . 5697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 1. 334 Around our 
Pole the Spiry Dragon glides, And like a winding Stream 
the Bears divides. x 786-7 JBonnycastle Astron. 420. 

+ b. The part of the moon’s path which lies south 
of the ecliptic : see Dragon’s Head, Tail. Ohs . 

£1391 Chaucer Astro/. U. § 4 Whan that no wykkid 
planete, as . . the tail of the dragoun, is in [the] hous of the 
assendent. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . via. xix. (1495) 
330 The heed of the dragon and the taylle. .meue wyth the 
fyrmament and folowe his course. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 
in. 1. xv. (ed. 7) 306 The Dragon then signifieth none other 
thing but the intersection of two Circles, that is to say, of 
the Ecliptique and of the Circle that carrieth the Moon., 
and that part towards the South is called of some the belly 
of the Dragon. 

1 0. Applied to a shooting star with a luminous 
train. Ohs. Cf. Drake 1 2 . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vni. xxiii. (149.5) 335 
Amonge the mydle sterres of Artos fallyth downe as it were 
a dragon other a fleenge sterre in lyknesse of lyghtenynge. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 7, xo % 1568 Grafton Citron; 
II. 1x9 Fiery dragons were seene fliyng in the ayre. 1774 


Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xxi. X34 -Floating bodies of 
fire, which assume different names .. The draco volatts, or 
flying dragon, as it is called. 

9. A paper kite. [Ger. drache.'] Sc. 

X756 Mrs. Calderwood Jrnl. (1S84) 145 A peice of bro- 
cade., in the shape of a dragon the boys let fly. _ x868 G. 
Macdonald R. Falconer 1 . 253 The dragon broke its string 
..and drifting away, went, .downwards in the distance, 
f 10 . a. An early fire-arm ; «= Dragoon i. b. 
A soldier armed with this ; = Dragoon 2. Ohs. 

1604-28 W. Yonge Diary (Camden) 35 Colonel Francis 
his regiment, especially tne soldiers called Dragons, do 
continually make incursions upon the enemy. 1834 Blanche 
Brit. Costume 270 , The dragon received its name from its 
muzzle, being generally ornamented with the head of that 
fabled monster, and the troops who used it . . acquired the 
name of Dragons and Dragoons from^ this circumstance. 
1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. xviii. 198. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors IFd.-bk., Dragon , an old name fer a musketoon. 
1 L Zool. A lizard of the genus Draco , having 
on each flank a broad wing-like membrane, which 
enables it to leap some distance in the air. 

1819 Pantologia , Draco volatts. flying dragon. 1823 
Crabb Tcchnol. Diet Dragon [Zool.) the Draco of Lin- 
nmus, a four-footed beast of the lizardtribe. .able, by means 
of its lateral membrane, to support itself for a short time 
in the air. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 457/2 The canines of the 
Dragon are proportionally longer than those of Stellio. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 468 The Dragons of zoologists, 
instead of being formidable animals, like those of poets, 
are of very small size, and only attack insects. 

12 . Jchthyol. (Also dragon-fish.') a. — -Dragonet 
2 . + b. The Angler, Lopnius (obs.). 

^ x66x Lovell Hist. Attim . 4- Min . 198 Dragon.. the flesh 
is hard and dry, but if prepared, pleasant. X694 Acc. Scv. 
Late Foy. 11. (1711) 132 Of the Dragon-fish. 1769 Pennant 
Zool. III. X30. 

13 . A fancy variety of pigeon ; = Dragoon sh. 3. 

1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons vtii. 80 The Dragon most 
closely resembles, .the Carrier, and it is stated, .that it was 
produced by mating a Tumbler with a Horseman or a Car- 
rier. 1895 Daily Nexus 10 Oct. 5/4 A splendid collection 
of dragons and tumblers, both short-faced and flying. 

14. (Also Green dragon .) The plant Dracun- 
citlus vulgaris (formerly Arum Dracun cuius) ; = 
Dragons, Dkagonwort. Also applied to species 
of Dracontitim. 

1538 Turner Libcllus , Dracontia latine dracunculus 
dicitur, anglice Dragon. 1551 — Herbal 1. O vi a, Dragon 
hath_ a certayne lykenes vnto aron, bothe in the lefe and 
also in the roote. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 632 The Spirits doe 
but weaken, and dissipate, when they come to the Air and 
Sunne; As we see it in Onions, Garlick, Dragon, See. 
1858 Hogg Feg. Kingd. 796 Dracunculus vulgaris , or 
Green Dragon, is a native of the South of Europe, and 
receives its name from spots on the stem. 1866 Treas. Bot. % 
Dragon, Dracunculus vulgaris ; also applied to the oron- 
tiaceous genus Dracontium. 

+ 15. A disease of the eye of the horse : see quots. 
1639 T. de Gray Cornpi. Horsern. 94 Dimnesse of sight, 
filmes, pearles, pin and web, dragons, serpentines, cx 720 
}V. Gibson Farrier's Guide 11. xxiv. (1738) 80 Cataract. . 
is the same which the Farriers distinguish by the different 
Names of a Speck, Pearl, or Dragon. Ibid. 81 When it is 
very small, and shows itself only in the Bottom of the 
watry humour, it is' then called a Dragon. 

16. (Also Dragon cane) : see quot. 

1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. ExJtib. II. 798 From Singapore.. 
Ratans, dragons, and Penang lawyers are stems of various 
species of Calamus. Ibid. 800 Dragon canes mounted. 

17. slang. A sovereign: from the device of 
St. George and the Dragon. 

1827 Maginn Transl. Vidocq. (Farmer) Collar his dragons 
clear away. X859 Matsell Focabulum (Farmer). 

II. attrib . and Comb . 

18. attrib. or as adj. Of or as of a dragon, of 
the nature of a dragon ; dragon-like, dragonish. 
Dragon hoat = Drake 1 5. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 " Cr. v. vUi. 17 The dragon wing of 
night pre-spreds the earth. 1632 Milton Penseroso 59 
Cynthia checks her dragon yoke. 1777 Potter YEschylus 
(1779) I. xxo (Jod.) Fierce with dragon rage. X822 W. 
Irving Braceb. Hall[ 1823) II. 174 They .. kept a dragon 
watch on the gipsies. 1832 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Womens . 55 Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor. 1848 
Dickens Dombey xxiii. Two dragon sentries keeping ward. 
1868 Tennyson Lucretius so Dragon warriors from Cad mean 
teeth. 1895 JE. Mackay Fife <$• Kinross 1 . 20 Norse Vikings 
whose dragon boats preyed on the coasts. 

19. General Combs. : a. attributive, as dragon - 
bought , -coil, -face , feet , f -hame (covering), -hole, 
-killer, -kind, - -legend, - mail, - race , -scale, -seed, 
tooth (see 2 1 b), - whelp , -womb ; b. simiiative, as 
dragon-green adj.; e. instrumental, as dragon - 
Hddett , - wardered adjs. ; d. parasynthetic, as 
dragon-eyed, - mouthed , -penned, - winged , adjs. ; 
also dragon-like adj. and adv. 

187* Tennyson Gareth 228 The ‘dragon-bough ts and 
elvish emblemings Began to move. .17x1 Shaftesb. 
CJtarac. (1737 ) I. 149 Those grotesque figures and ^dra- 
gon-faces. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 107 Hecate., 
stamped with her *dragon-feet. 1884 Pall Mali G. 1 Dec. 
5/ 1 *Dragon-green great coats with red linings, a 1400-50 
Alexander 487 Anec[t]anabus..Did on. him his ‘dragon- 
hame and drafe thur3e b e sale. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 106/2 
A * Dragon hole. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 
173° I. 81 Ten times more troublesome than.. the "'’dragon- 
killer. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art (1850) 424 
The _*dragon -legend of the Gargouille. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
iv. vn. 23 He.. Fights *Dragon-like, and does atcheeue as 
soone As draw his Sword. 2795 Southey Joan of Arc vn. 392 
Clad in his *dragon mail. 5 £86 W. J. Tucker Life in E. 


Europe 236 The prodigious, # dragon-mouthed water-pipes. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. ix. viii. (1864). V. 389 Had only 
sowed the *dragon seed of worse heresies. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 709 A little *Dragon-whclp bred in Arcadia. 
1605 .Play Stucley 1x91 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 206 His 
dauntless ^dragon-winged thoughts. 1634 Milton Comut 
131 The *dragon womb Of Stygian darkness. 

20. Special Combs. : dragon Arum, the plant 
Dracunculus vulgaris (sense 14 ) ; dragon-beam, 
dragon-piece, 4 a short beam lying diagonally 
with the wall-plates at the angles of the roof for 
receiving the heel or foot of the hip-rafter ’ (Gwilt) ; 
dragon-bushes, Linaria vulgaris (Miller) ; 
dragon claw ~ dragon's claw (see 21 ) ; dragon- 
fish (see sense 12 ); dragon-plant, a name for 
the species of D?‘acxna\ + dragon serpentine 
= Dragonwobt ; dragon - shell (see quot.) ; 
dragon -stone, Draconites; + dragon - volant 
(see quot.) ; i‘ dragon-water, a medicinal prepara- 
tion popular in 17 th c. Also Dragon-fly, etc. 

1703 Moxon Meclt. Exerc. 160 * Dragon-teams, are two 
strong Braces or Struts. .meeting in an angle upon the 
shoulder of the King-piece. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 111 * Dragon-piece, a beam bisecting the wall- 
plate, for receiving the heel or foot of the hip-rafters. 1598 
Florio, Dragontea , the herb dragon wort, or ^dragon 
serpentine. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., * Dragon-shell.. 
a name given . . to a species of concamerated patella -or 
limpet. This has its top very much bent, and is of an ash- 
colour on the outside, but of an elegant and bright flesh- 
colour within. 1632 Sherwood, *Dragon-stone, draconite. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s JFord-bk., * Dragon-volant, the old 
name for a gun of large calibre used in the French navy. 
X607 Dekker Westw. Hoe 11. ii. Wks. 1873 II. 308 Will 
you send her a Box of Mithridatum and *Dragon water. 
1615 Markham Eng. Housetu. n. i. (1668)6 For the Quartan 
Fever, Take.. Dragon water. 

21. Comb, with dragoris. a. In names of plants, 
as dragon’s-claw, dragon’s-herb ( = Dragon- 
wort); dragon’s -mouth (see quot.). b. Dragon’s 
belly, dragon’s skin (see quots.) ; dragon’s 
teeth, the teeth of the dragon fabled to have been 
sown by Cadmus, from which sprang armed men; 
dragon’s tongue, ? the tongue of a buckle. See 
also Dragon’s blood, -head, -tail. 

1766 Croker Diet. Arts , Fenter Dracottis , ‘Dragon’s 
Belly, in astronomy, - that part [of a planet’s orbit] most 
remote from the nodes, that is, from the dragon’s head 
and tail. 1832 Comstock Bot. (1850) 424 Corallorhiza , 
‘Dragon’s claw. 1600 Vaughan Direct . Health (1633) x66 
Rosemary, Myrrh, Masticke, Bolearmoniacke, ‘Dragons 
hearbe, Roach Allom. 1857-84 Henfrey Bot. (ed. 4) 301 
The Snap-dragon, or ‘Dragon's mouth. 1884 Miller 
Plani-n., Dragon’s-mouth, Antirrhinum vtajus , Arum 
cr it tit urn, and Epidendrum tnacrcchilum. 1865 Page 
Handbk . Geol. Terms , * Dragons* Skin, a familiar term, 
among miners and quarrymen for the stems of Lcpido- 
dendron, whose rhomboidal leaf-scars somewhat resemble 
the scales of reptiles. 1644 Milton Areop . (Arb.) 25 They 
are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
‘Dragons teeth. 1853 Marsden Early Purit. 290 Jesuits 
..sowedjhe dragon's teeth which sprung up into the hydras 
of rebellion and apostasy. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (tBoi) 
1 . 101 The small splinter-sockets, shewing the hook, the eye 
and ‘dragon’s-tongue, which are for one and the same use. 

Hence Dra’gonhood, the condition or quality of 
a dragon ; Dra*gonshlp, the office or occupation, 
of a dragon (as strict guardian). 

1862 E. Bradley (C. Bede) College Life 103 The same 
mysterious dragonsnip was maintained over her in-doors. 
1894 G. Allen in Westm. Gas. 23 Oct. 1/3 What are the 
visible signs and credentials of his dragonhood ? 

Dragon 2 . [corruption of Dragant.] In 
Gum dragon — Tragacanth. 

2813 W. Milburn Oriental Comm . I. xio Tragacanth gum, 
or as it is usually called gum dragon. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Dragonade : see Dragonnade. 

Dragonce, var. of Dragons, Obs. 
Dragonesque (dne:gSne'sk); a. [f. Dragon * 
+ -esque.J Of the style or character of a dragon. 

_ 1881 J. Anderson Scot, in E. Chr. Times 131 Designed 
in fanciful dragonesque forms. 1882 R. C. Maclagan Scot. 
Myths 84 The dragonesque animal representing the fertilis- 
ing power of water. 1887 [see Dragon 6], 

Dr agones S (drregones). [f. as prec, + -ess.] 
A female or she dragon {lit. and fig.). 

<21634 Chapman Hymn to Apollo (R.), She gaue com- 
mand. .that the dragonesse Should bring it vp. 1764 Gray 
Lett. Wks. 1884 III. 176 Will nobody kill that dragoness? 
1883 A. S. Hardy But yet a Woman 80 Even had she 
herself assumed the role of dragoness. 

Dragonet (drce’gonet). Also 6 -ette. [a. F. 
dragonet little dragon, f. dragon : see -et.] 

1. A small or young dragon. 

X3.. K. Alts. 602 That signifieth the dragonet. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 10 Some hidden nest Of many 
dragonettes, his fruitfull seede. a 1797 W. Mason Ep.po 
Sltebbeare (R.), Each little dragonet, with -brazen grin. 
Gapes for the precious prize and gulps it in. 2821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. Witches, From the womb of those crushed 
errors young dragonets would creep. _ 

2. A fish of the genus Callionymus, esp. G, 
dracunculus. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 130 Dragonet, a name we have 
taken the liberty of forming, from the diminutive Dracun- 
culus, a title given it by Rondeletius, and other authors. 
1838 Johnston in Proc. Bernv. Nat. Club I. No. o. 172 
Callionymus dracunculus, Linn. Sordid Dragonet, Perm. 

3. A South American lizard, Crocodtlurus. 
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DRAGOONAGE. 


Dra'gon-fly, dragon fly. 

The common name for neuropterotis insects of 
the group Libellulina, characterized by a long, 
slender body, large eyes, and two pairs of large 
reticulated wings, and by their strong, swift flight. 

1626 Bacon Sylvct § 729' The delicate coloured Dragon 
Flies may have likewise some Corrosive quality. 1694 
E» Floyd in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 46 Wings.. resembling. . 
those of the larger Libellx, or Dragon-flies. 1782 Andr£ 
in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 440 The wonderful structure of 
the eyes of insects, .most commonly illustrated by that of 
the Libel l?/ la, or Dragon-fly. 1859TENNENT Ceylon 1. 11. vi. 
247 Above the pools dragon flies, of more than metallic lustre, 
flash in the early sunbeams. 

Dr a'gonisli, a . [f. Drag on + -ish.] 

L Of the nature or character of a dragon ; fierce, 
severe. 

1530 Palsgr, 311/1 Dragonysshe, of the nature of a dragon, 
draconique. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rev. xiii. 
(R.)This beastes dragonishe speache. 1852 James Pequinillo 
1. 139 [She] was sufficiently * dragonish ’ to make a fight for 
her principles. • 1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap 883 
A. .matron —may be, maid Mature, and dragonish of aspect. 

2. Somewhat like a dragon in shape. 

1606 Shaks, Ant. Cl. iv. xiv. 2 Sometime we see a clowd 
that’s Dragonish, A vapour sometime, like a Beare, or 
Lyon. 1880 Daily Tel. x 6 Feb,, Trees that are dragonish ; 
trees that are like bears and lions. 

Dra*gonism. [f. Dragon + -ism.] 
fl. Dragonish nature ; devilry. Obs. 

1581 Satir. Poems Reform, xliv. 47 Vithall the properteis 
of Sathannis dragonisme. 

2. Jealous and watchful guardianship. (See 

Dragon 2 b, 6.) 

1822 Blacfoy. Mag. XI. 302 Emancipated from boarding- 
school restraints, or the dragonism of their governesses. 

Dra*gonize, v. . [f. Dragon + -ize.] 

1. irans. To turn into a dragon, render dragon- 
like. 

1831 Carlyle Mi sc. Ess. (1857) 1L 231 Siegfried by main 
force stew this dragon, or rather dragonised Smith's- 
brother. 

2. To keep guard over or watch as a dragon. 

1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives <5- Dan. viii, Clare todragonize 

.,us. 1875 G. Macdonald Malcolm II. x. 155 His few 
household goods were borne in a cart through the sea-gate 
dragonized by Bykes. 

Dragonnade (drsegon^’d), sb. Also drago- 
nade, dragoonade. [a. F .dragonnade (iSth c.), 
f. dragon Dragoon : see -ade.] In pi. a series of 
persecutions directed by Louis XIV against French 
Protestants, in which dragoons Were quartered upon 
the persecuted. Hence, any persecution carried on 
with the help of troops. (Rare in sing.) 

a 1715 Burnet Own Time an. 1686 (T.) # It was supported 
by the authority of a great king, and the terror of ill usage, 
and a dragoonade in conclusion. 1781 Justanond Priv. 
Life Lewis XV, III. 25 Notwithstanding the favourable 
accounts given.. of these Religionists, it was in agitation to 
renew the Dragonades. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 403 
France was to go her way through Bartholomew massacres 
and the dragonnades to a polished Louis the Magnificent. 
1870 Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xliv. 22 The dragoon- 
ades of Claverhouse. 1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 11. i. 
(i88x) 291 To avoid the horrors of the dragonnade. - 

Dragonna*de, v. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To sub- 
ject to a dragonnade ; to dragoon. 

1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 11. 1. (1881) 289 The Hugue- 
nots. . refused to be converted by the priests; and then 
Louis XIV determined to dragonnade them. 

Dra*£on-root. 

i* 1. 1 he root of dragonwort or dragons. Obs. 

2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 11. ii, These are very gentle 
[purgersl, alyppus, dragon root, centaury, ditany. 

2. In U. S. applied to the tuberous roots of 
various species of Arisxma ; also to the plants 
themselves. 

z 866 Treat. Bot. s. v. Arisxma, The Dragon-root, or 
Indian turnip of America, is the tuber of A. atrorubens , 
which furnishes a kind of starch. Ibid. 427 Dragon. Root, 
Arisxma atrorubens; also. .Arisxma Dracontinnt. 2889 
Chambers’ Encycl. s.y., Dragon-root .. of which the acrid 
tuber is applied to various uses in domestic medicine. 
tDra'gons. Obs. Forms: (1 draconze, dra- 
centse, dracanse) 5 dragance, -ans, -arms, 
-ence, -onys, 5-6 dragaunce, 5-7 dragorice, 
6-8 dragons. [In late ME. dragance , a. OF. 
dragance , var. of dragonct (in med.L. dragancia, 
-ontia) L. dracarttia , for dracontinm , a. Gr. 5pa~ 
kovtiov , f. bpa/tcov, hpanovr- Dragon. The La t. word 
had already given late OE. draconze, dra centse.'] 

A popular name of the Dragonwort, Dracutt • 
cultts vulgaris (formerly Arum Dracuncultts). 

ci 000 Sax. Lcechd. I. 12 Herba dracontea pset ys dra- 
centse. Ibid. II. 350 Wyrc ponne drenc font waster, rudan, 
Saluian, cassuc, araconzan. C1440 Promp. Pan*. 130/1 
Dragaunce, herbe (dragans, P.), dragancia. c 1450 A iphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 48/1 Draguncea..gall. et angl. dragaunce. 
c 1450 Bk. Hawking in Pel. Ant. I. 301 Take the jus of 
dragonce. c 1475 Poe. in W r.AV ul cker 787/8 H ec dragansia, 
a dragauns. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cviija, Take Juce of 
dragonys. 1533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (154 «b, Thynges 

f ood for the Lyver: Wormewode .. Dragons. 2579 
.angham Gard. Health (1633) 202 Biting of a Dogge or 
Adder, drinke Dragons, Rue and Betony. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 804 The juyee of dragons, expressed out of 
the leaves, fruit, or root. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller m. xv. 
(1760) 170 Take Dragons; Rosemary, Wormwood, Sage. 


Dragon’s blood. 

A bright red gum or resin, an exudation upon the 
fruit of a palm, Calamus Draco. Formerly applied 
also to the inspissated juice of the dragon-tree, 
Dracceita Draco, and to exudations from Ptero- 
carptts Draco , Croton Draco, and other plants. 

2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. it. 331 That substance which the 
Apothecaries _ call Sanguis Draconis, (that is), Dragons 
blood, otherwise called Cinnabaris. 2703 T. S. Art's Itn- 
prov. 37 When you have laid on your former Red, take 
Dragons Blood and pulverize it . . a small Portion will ex- 
treamly heighten your Colour. _ 2718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 
97 Dragon’s Blood is the Weepings of a Tree which bears 
a Fruit not unlike a Cherry, 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst , Bot. 
282. 2887 Pall Mall G. 7 Mar. 6/1 The deep red varnish of 
Cremona is pure dragon's blood. 

attrib. 2704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4059/4 The following Goods. 
viz...Jumbee Canes. .Dragon’s-Blood Canes. 1870 Daily 
News 6 June, The scarlet foliage of the South American 
dragon’s-blood tree. 2884 Miller Plant-n., Dragon’s- blood- 
plant, Calamus Draco. Dragon’s-blood-tree, Drac.ru a 
Draco. 

Dragon's head. [See Dragon 8 b.] 

1. Astroit. The ascending node of the moon’s 
orbit with the ecliptic (marked &). 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvilt. ii, Dyane . . Entred the 
Crab, her propre mancyon, Than ryght amyddes of the 
Dragons hed. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. xiv. (ed. 7) 504 
Subtract the place of the Dragons head from the place of 
the Moone. 1819 Jas. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 83 The place 
of the Dragon’s Head is considered of great efficacy. 

b. Her. The name of the tincture tenne or tawny 
in blazoning by the heavenly bodies. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dragons head . . is , . the 
Tenne, or Tawny Colour in the Escutcheons of Sovereign 
Princes. 1766 Porky Heraldry Gloss.. Dragon' sJic ad’. Part 
of a celestial constellation, assigned by English Heralds to 
express the ColorTenne in blazoning the Arms of Sovereigns. 

2. Herb. (See quots.) 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Dracocephalon, Dragon's 
Head, in botany, the name of a genus of plants. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Dragoii s-head, name for Dracocephaluvt. 

Dragon’s tail. [See Dragon 8 b.] 

1. Astron. Thedescending node of the moon’s orbit 
with the ecliptic (marked u). 

. 2605 Shaks. Lear 1. ii. 140 My father compounded with 
my mother vnder the Dragons taile, and my Natiuity was 
vnder Vrsa Maior. 2786-7 BoNNYCASTix^lr/w/. 420. 1819 
Jas. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 

b. Her. The name of the tincture murrey or 
sanguine , in blazoning by the heavenly bodies. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dragottsda.il . . signifies the 
Murrey Colour in the Coats of Sovereign Princes. 1766 
Porny Heraldry Gloss. 

2. Palmistry. The discrim inal line. 

2678 Phillips (ed. 4), Restrict Line (in Chiromancy) . . is 
otherwise called the Discrimiital line, and also the Dragons 
tail. 1842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc. s.v. Chiromancy , The 
dragon’s tail, or discriminal line, between the hand and arm. 

Dragontian, -tine, bad ff. Dracontian, -ins. 

Dra*gon-tree. The monocotyledonous tree 
Dracxna Draco (N. O. Liliacei r). 

x6xx Cotgr., Sang de dragon . . not . . the bloud ofa Dragon 
..but the Gumme of the Dragon tree opened or bruised in 
the dog-daies. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1531. 17x2 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drills 1. 194 The Dragon Tree . . appears to 
be a kind of Date Tree. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
I. ii. 63 note, Toothpicks steeped in the juice of the dragon- 
tree. .for keeping tne gums in a healthy state. 

t Dra'gonwort. Obs. 

1. The plant Dracuncultts vulgaris ; = Dragons. 

x 565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Dracontium . . Dragonwort, or 

dragens, 1578 Lyte Dodoens m. vi. 322 It is thought.. that 
those which carrie about them the leaues or rootes of great 
Dragonwurtes, cannot be hurt nor stong of Vipers and Ser- 
pentes. 2607 Topsell Serpents (1658)594 A certain experi- 
mental unguent. -made of. .the roots of dragonwort. 

2. Small d . : the common Arum or Wake-robin. 

1674 I’ lag rave Suppl. to Culpepper's Eng. Physic. 54 A ran 

inaculatum ; in English, small Dragon-wort, and speckled 
Aron. 

3. The Snakeweed, Polygonum Bistorla. rare. 

2656 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 35 Bistort . . is called Snake- 
weed, . . Dragonwort. 

Dragoon (dragz7*n), sb. [ad. mod.F. dragon 
Dragon, also in sense 2.] 

-f 1. A kind of carbine or musket. So called from 
its ( breathing fire } like the fabulous dragon. Obs. 

1622 F. Markham Bk. Wariv. v. 238 A lieutenant of the 
late invented Dragoones (being not about sixteene inch 
Barrell, and full Musquet bore). Ibid. V. ii. 267 If the 
Regiment be but Dragoones, then a Spanish Morian, and 
no other Armor, a light Guelding, a good sword, and a faire 
Dragoone. 2637 Lane. Wills (1857) II. 142 To my Lord 
Strange one case of pistolls and a dragoone. 2659 Rusmv. 
Hist. Coll. 11. II. App. 137 The arms of a harquebusier, or 
dragoon, .are a good hartjuebuss or dragoon, fitted with an 
iron work, to be carried in a belt [etc.]. 

f b. See quot., and cf. Fire-drake 3 . 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea-men 32 Pots of wild 
fire or dragouns. _ 

2. A species of cavalry soldier. The name was 
originally applied to mounted infantry armed with 
the firearm (sense 1 ). These gradually developed 
into horse soldiers, and the term is now merely a 
name for certain regiments of cavalry which his- 
torically represent the ancient dragoons, and retain 
some distinctive features of dress, etc. 

In France, the edict of Louis XIV, 25 July 1665, ranked 
dragoons among infantry, and this was their status until 1784. 


In Montecuculi’s time, az 688 , they still ordinarily fought 
on foot, though sometimes firing from horseback; when 
Simes wrote, 1768, they mostly fought on horseback, though 
still occasionally on foot. The French rlglement of 1 Jan. 
2791, confirmed by the decrct of 21 Feb. 1793, classed them 
among horse soldiers, after the cavalry proper. In the 
British Army, the Cavalry are now (1896) divided into Life 
Guards, Horse Guards, Dragoon Guards, Dragoons, Hus- 
sars, and Lancers Earlier classifications made the Hussars 
and Lancers subdivisions bf the Dragoons. (See quot. 1836.) 
In the U.S. army the term is not used. 

1622 F. Mabkhaai Bk. War m. 1 83 To these Low Coun- 
tries haue produced another sort of Horse-men . . and they 
call them Dragoons which I know not whether I may re- 
turne them Foot- Horsemen, or Horse-Footmen. 1665 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 283 The General following with 
the rest of his Horse and Dragoons. 1683 Evelyn Diary 
5 Dec., The King had now augmented his guards with 
a new sort of dragoons, who carried also grenados. a 2694 
Tillotson Semi. (1743) V. 1274 Armed soldiers, called by 
that name of dragons, or, as we according to the French 
pronunciation call them, dragoons. 2714 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 286 They., lost most of their horses., and., 
turning dragoons, they lined the hedges. 1768 Simes Mil. 
Medley, Dragoon , is a musqueteer, mounted on horseback, 
sometimes fighting on foot, but mostly on horseback, as 
occasion requires. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 388 In the British 
Army [Cavalry] consists of the two regiments of Life Guards, 
the royal regiment of Horse Guards, seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guards, and seventeen regiments of Light Dra- 
goons, of which the 7th, 8th, 10th, and 15th are Hussars, 
and the 9th, 12th, i6th, and 17th are called Lancers. [There 
are now (1896) 3 Regiments called Dragoons, 13 of Hussars, 
and 5 of Lancers.] 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. itt. 294 The 
dragoon.. has since become a mere horse soldier, cut in 
the seventeenth century he was accurately described by 
Montecuculi as a foot soldier, who used a horse only in 
order to arrive with more speed at the place where military 
service was to be performed. 2868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
II. x. 469 Riding to the field, but fighting on foot, they 
were dragoons in the earlier sense of the word. 

b. As the type of a rough and fierce fellow. 

2712 Steele Specl. No. 533 r 2 What Treatment you 
would think then due to such Dragoons. 2856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits , RaceWks. (Bohn) II. 27 These founders of 
the House of Lords were greedy and ferocious dragoons, 
sons of greedy and ferocious pirates. 

+ c. In the following, laken by Todd, etc., as = 

Dragonnade. 

<11691 Bp. T. Barlow Rem. 265 (T.) To bring men to the 
Catholick faith (as they pretend) by dragoons, and im- 
prisonments. 

3. A variety of pigeon, being a cross between a 
horseman and a tumbler. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Pigeons, From the Tumbler 
ana the Horseman, Dragoons, 1765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 
60 When the powter has laid her egg, it must be shifted 
under a dragoon. 2852 Mayhew Loud. Labour (1 86x) II. 
64 His pigeon-cote . . is no longer stocked with carriers, 
dragoons, horsemen [etc.]. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1688 Evelyn Diary 23 Mar., The dragoon missioners, 
Popish officers and priests, fell upon them [French Protes- 
tants] murdered and put them to death. 1688 Luttrell 
Brief R el. (1857)1. 487 The duke of Grafton.. was shott at 
by a dragoon soldier. 2692 Ibid. II. 402 Rigorous proceed- 
ings against the dragoon-converts. 2745 Genii. Mag. XVII. 
416 A regiment of dragoon guards of 10 companies. 2828 
j. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 257 A Light Dragoon 
horse, mounted and accoutred complete, carries 2 cwt. 1 qr. 

14 lbs. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. xi. (1865) I. 228 £A] 
rugged dragoon-major of a woman. 

DragOO’H, V. [f. prec. sb.; or ad. F. dragonner 
( 17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).J 

1. traits . To set dragoons upon, to force or drive 
by the agency of dragoons ; to persecute or 
oppress, as in the Dragonnades. 

1689 in Somers Tracis (1795) II. 351 The Art of Dragoon- 
ing Men into Religion .. the Contrivance of Lewis XIV. 2692 
Pretences Fr. Invas. 22 To Dragoon all Men into the Kings 
Religion. 2738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 566 His brother of 
France . .was dragooning his Protestant subjects out of his 
kingdom. 2882 Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. i/r The necessity for 
dragooning the Irish or for abolishing trial by jury. 

2. To force (into a course, etc.) by rigorous and 
harassing measures. 

1689 Prior Ep. F. Shephard 136 Deny to have your free- 
born Toe Dragoon’d into a Wooden Shoe. 2794 Godwin 
Cal. Williams 212 He dragooned men into wisdom. 2862 
Hughes Tom Brcrwn at Oxf. xvi. (i 88 g) 152 He wasn’t to 
be dragooned into doing or not doing anything. 

3. To exact free quarters from. 

1753 Edwards in Mrs. Barbauld Richardson’s Corr. 
(2804) III. 52 Nor ought I .. to be.. a vagrant without any 
fixed habitation or to dragoon my friends throughout the 

Hence Dragocmed ppl. a., Dragroo'ninET vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a . ; also (noitce-zuds.) Dragoo'nable a., 
capable of being dragooned ; Dragoo'naEfe, the 
action of dragooning. 

1691 NewDiscov. Oldlntreague iii.45 Do 2? e l t X n 
whose Dragooning Hands Seek out no Forrwgn J ars, 
while they can plunder Fricndy V11 ' L. f French 

ceas'd 2727 De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot. hi. 78 All the French 
Dragooning? the Popish Burnings, the Heathen lortunngs 
that we read of. « i74S SvrajWks. 0 * 4 *) [U- J >7 next 

evil to that of being dragooned is that of living dragoonoblc. 
18S5 M*«^V HltJnr. IH. -,ed That inext.nguishable 
hatred which glowed in the. bosom of the perserated, dra- 
gooned, expatriated Calvinist of Languedoc. 1S91 Atht- 
nee urn 24 Dec. 883/3 Isaac Mmet was .a witness of the 
‘dragooning' persecution. p 1894 Speaker s 6 May 584/1 
Ecclesiastic and squirearchy almsgiving and dragoonage. 

Dragoonade: see Dragonnade. 
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’DragOO*n-bird. A Brazilian bird ( Qepka - 
Ioptents omalus ), having a large, umbrella-like 
crest of feathers above the bill; also called umbrella - 
bird. 1864 in Webster. 

+ Dragocrner. Obs . Also 7 dragonier, 
-goner, -goneer, -gooneer. [f. Dragoon sb. I, 
or immediately from French. Cf. Ger. dragoner , 
in 17 th c. also (r ago tier , draguner. 

In German, the word was already in regular use in the 
Thirty Years War, and in 1617 was ridiculed as a ‘fremd- 
wort * or foreign word (Kluge). This, with the variant 17th c. 
English forms, and the fact that it was not a natural Eng. 
formation from dragoon, imply for the original a F. dra- 
gonnier ‘soldier armed with a dragoon or harquebus , 
although this is not recorded in the dictionaries. OF. 
had dragonier in the sense ‘ standard-bearer ’,= med.L. 
dracdnnrhis.] 

1. =■ Dragoon sb. 2 . 

1639 Lismore Papers Ser. H. f 1S88) IV. 27 The dragoneers 
..are commanded by one Colonell Stafford. 1642 Dccl. 
Lords <5- Com., For Rais. Forces 22 Dec. 7 That the Drn- 
gooners be put into Companies, And that one hundred and 
twelve be allotted to a Company. 4:1642 Twyne in Wood 
Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 63 The kynges horsemen or 
troopers and dragonera. 1643 Sober Soanes 35 They had 
a power could reach him ; and this was the power of the 
Dragooneers. 1644-7 Cleveland Char . Land. Diurn. 2 
The Emperick-Divines of the Assembly, those Spirituall 
Dragooners, thumbe it accordingly. 1672 T. Venn Mil. fy 
Mar. Discip. Hi. 7 Five several kinds of men at Arms for 
the Horse Service, Lanciers, Cuirasiers, Harquebuziers, 
Carabiniers, Drngoniers. 1705 S. Whately in W. S. Perry 
Hist. Coll. Avier, Col . Ch. 1. 168 To raise the Dragooners 
and 5th men. 

2. A horse ridden by a dragoon. 

1642 Ord. <5 r Declar. Lords <4 Com. 29 Nov. 11 Horses for 
service in the Field, Dragooners and Draught-Horses. 

3. [f. Dragoon v.~\ One who dragoons or takes 
part in a dragonnade ; a rigid persecutor. 

1688 Reasons for Establ. Standing Army, in 5 th Coll. 
Papers Janet. Affairs 14 The Dragooners have made more 
Converts than all the Bishops and Clergy of France. 1826 
Praed Poems (1865) I. 263 Who for long years had been 
a great dragooner. 

Bra*g-rope (-to" p). A rope by which any- 
thing is dragged; spec, that used in dragging a 
piece of ordnance. 

1766 Entick London IV. 345 Harness for horses, besides 
mens harness, drag -ropes, &c. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell 

Remin. Gt. Mutiny 46 The sailors manned the drag-ropes 
of the heavy guns. 

attrib. 1853 Stocqueler Mi lit. Encycl., Drag-roPc Men , 

. . the men attached to light or heavy pieces of ordnance, 
for the purpose of expediting movements in action. 

Dragsman (drargzm&n), 

1. The driver of a drag or coach. 

x8i* Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 284 He slanged the drags- 
man.. which means that he sneaked away from the coach, . 
without even apologizing for his want of means of paying. 
1840 Thackeray Shabby Genteel Story i, He had .. a nod 
for the shooter or guard, and a bow for the dragsman. 1885 
New Bk. Sports x66 Men do not drive nowadays with the 
skill which used to characterize the gentleman dragsman, 

2. Rogues' cant. A robber of vehicles, a dragger. 

i8t* J. H. Vaux Flash. Diet., Dragsman, a thief who 

follows the game of dragging.^ 1851 Ma\ hew Lend. Labour 
(1862) II. 332 4 Dragsmen i. e. those persons who steal 
goods or luggage from carts and coaches. 

3. One employed to drag a river-bed, etc. 

1896 Daily News 15 Apr. 6/5 When every inch of the dark 
river bed v has been raked v the dragsmen. .move round on 
to the towing path and begin again. 

Bra' g- staff (-Staf). A trailing pole hinged to 
the rear of a vehicle to check its backward move- 
ment when it stops in a steep ascent. 

1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Bril. II. 299 The Coach wanting 
a Dragstaff, it ran back, in spite of all the Coachman’s 
Skill, 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss. 6. 1806 
Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. 53 The horses 
ran hack on a very steep hill, and nothing but the drag- 
staff could have saved our lives. 

Drahen, Draht, obs. forms of Draw v., 
Draught. 

Draidour, var. of Dreadoub, Obs. 

Draifff, obs. Sc. f. drove, pa. t. of Drive v. 
Draigle, Sc. form of Draggle. 

Draihtte : see Dretch ».i 
D raik, Sc. var. of Drake ; obs. f. Drawk. 
t Drail, v. Ohs'. Also drayl(e. [app. an altered 
form of Trail, influenced by draw, drag, draggle .] 

1. trans. To drag or trail along. 

2598 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (1880) 21 First would 
I sterue myselfe . . Or these rude chufs should drayle me 
through their tayles. ^1642 Twyne in Wood Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 82 The pike men drayled their pikes on the 
ground. 1664 H. More Antid. Idolatrv To Rdr., He 
returned. .drailing his sheephook behinde him. 

2. intr. To trail, draggle, move laggingly. 

3598 Grenewf.y Tacitus’ Ann., Gcrmanie i. 250 Neither 
going too hastily before the horsemen, nor drailing after. 
41x716 South Serm. (1737) VI. xii. (R.), Unless wehave also 
a continual care to keep it from drailing in the dirt. 
Drail (dr?l), sb. [f. prec. vb.] ' 

I. A fish-hook and line weighted with lead to 
enable it to be dragged at a depth in the water ; 
also,, the weighted hook, rind the weight, which is 
a conical piece of lead placed round the shank of 
the hook. {U. S.) 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 38 These Macrills 


are taken with drails, which Is a long small line, with a lead 
and hooke at the end of it, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
195 jigs and drails for the capture of cod, weakfish, Spanish 
mackerel, bass, blucfish, and dolphin. 1894 Youth's Com- 
panion (U. S.) 22 Nov. 562/4 To whirl the lines .. armed 
with weighted hooks called * drails 
f 2. A long, trailing head-dress. Obs. rare. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 26 It is no marvell they weare 
drailes on the hinder part of their heads. 

3. Part of a plough : see quot. local. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts in A rchxol. Rev. Mar. (1888', 
Drail, the iron bow of a plough from which thc_ traces 
draw, and which has teeth to set the furrow wider or 
narrower. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. i6r The drail, by which 
they are now commonly attached, being at a. 

Brain (dr^n), v. Also 6-7 drean(e, drayne, 
drane, 7-S drein, dreyn, (dreign). [OE. drlah- 
nian ( dvihnian , dtfhnigean), prob. for *dr£agnian, 
f. root dr dag- OTeut. *drattg- dry. 

It is remarkable that, after the OE. period, no example of 
this word is known to occur for 500 years, till the x6th c. 
(Richardson’s quot. of dreine from Lydgate, erroneously 
referred here, belongs to dereine , DcRAtcN.) The historical 
spelling is drean, pronounced in some dialects (drfii 1 , in 
others (drfn). Drein , dreign, drain, drane, are non- 
etymological representations of (dren), on the analogy of 
rein , reign , rain, crane : cf. Jean, Janc.\ 

I. fl. irans. To strain (liquid) through any 
porous medium. Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiiL'24 Gc drehni^eaS [v.r. 
drehniaS; Hatton G. drenie5] bone gnrett awe^. c xooo Sax. 
Leechd. III. 72 WyH swiSe well on buteran; dreahna ut burh 
wyllene claS. c 1500 S/ir. Remedies in Halliw. Nugx Poet. 
67 Drayne it and dringke it with confescione. 16x5 Latham 
Falconry (1633) 95 Drean away what is left of the vineger. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 2 Salt-water drayned through twenty 
vessels. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 605 Old Proteus from the 
Sea, Draind through a Limbeck to his Native forme. 

2. To draw off or away (a liquid) gradually, or 
in small quantities, by means of a conduit or the 
like ; to carry off or away by means of a drain. 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 99 A Causey of Stone with divers 
Bridges over it to dreanc the lowMedow Waters., into Aire 
Ryvcr. 1594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 276 A hand-ker- 
cheefc .. did dreyne The purple sappe from her sweet 
Brothers body. 1639 Fuller Holy War (1640) 2 The 
streams of milk and bony., are now drained drie. 1671 tr. 
Frejui’ Voy. Mauritania 39 It is impossible to passe it, 
untill the waters . . are all dreined away. 1726 Adv.fiapt. 
R. Boyle 28 A Puddle of Water, which I gave Directions to 
he drain’d. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 621 
Small trenches are cut through the field to drain off the 
rain. # X879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 20 The ordinary flow of 
tears is thus drained into the nostril. 

+ b. To let fall in drops strained out. Obs. rare . 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, six. ii. 142 To draine Upon his 
face an Ocean of salt teares. 

3. trans/. and Jig. To carry off, withdraw, take 
away as by a drain. 

1625-8 tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. an. 1596 (R.), He.. per- 
mitted those of Rome to exhaust and drain the wealth of 
England. X673 Milton True Relig. Wks. (1851) 412 The 
Pope, .was wont to dreign away greatest part of the wealth 
of this.. Land. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 433 To 
expend as much as it could possibly drain from its subjects. 

4. To drink (a liquid) off or to the last drops. 

x6o* Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 10 He dreines his draughts of 

Renish downe. a 1700 Dryden Ovids Mel. xv. (R.), Who 
. . the sweet essence of amomum drains. 1823 Byron Island 
1. vi, [They] drain’d. the draught with an applauding cheer. 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke \, He drained the remaining drops 
of the three-pennyworth of cream. 

•5. intr. Of liquid: To percolate or trickle 
through ; to flow gradually off or away. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 207 Let the bloud dreyne 
cut, the mouing wax weake, the sences faile. 1628 Digby 
Voy. Medit. (1868) 80 They., fill with fresh water; but 
1 belieue it dreaneth thither from the higher land. 1673 
Ray Willughby's Jourti. Spain 478 The juice dreins down 
through the course sugar at the bottom. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Did. s.v. Malt, Let the Water drein well and equally 
from the Corn. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 3 The vast volume 
of water sent down from above drains away seawards. 

II. 6. trans. To withdraw the wateT or moisture 
from (anything) gradually by straining, suction, 
formation of conduits, etc. ; to leave (anything) dry 
by withdrawal of moisture. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1 592) 88 Bodies dreinedjrom 
the dregges of ail corruption. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 18 
lie dreyne him dne as Hay. 1655 Mrq. Worcester 
Cent. Ittv. § 100 Drein all sorts of Mines, and furnish Cities 
with water, a 1687 _ Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 66 Dutch 
Engineers may drain its Bogs. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. 
vii. (1875') 315 In the valleys drained by the Sacramento and . 
the San Joaquin. 1890 Abney Photography (ed. 6)ra8 /The 
emulsion may be drained . . by placing it on a hair sieve. 
1896 Law Times C. 488/1 A pipe or sewer which also 
drained another house. 

7. To empty by drinking ; to drink dry.- 

1697 Dryden Vtrg. Past. n. 53 Two Kids . . drein two 
bagging Udders every day. 1714 Pope Wife of Bath 214, 

I drain'd the spicy nut-brown bowl. 1820 KEATsLamia i. 
209 Where God Bacchus drains his cups divine. .1855 
Dickens Dorrit 1. xxiii, They had drained the cup oflife to 
the dregs. 

8. transf. and fig. To deprive (a person or thing) 
of possessions, properties, resources, strength, etc., 
by their gradual withdrawal ; to exhaust. 

t66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 203 How the King of 
Fez had drained their Countrey. 1673 Dryden Mart, a la 
Modem, i, You have .. drained all the French plays and 
romances. X762-7X H. Walpole Vert tie’s A need. Paint. 
(1786) 1. 243 These expences . . drained him so much, that 


he again quitted Rome. 1784 Cowper Task - in. 784 
Drained to the last poor item of his wealth, He sighs. 1844 
Emerson Lcct. Yttg. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 205 The cities 
drain the country of the best part of its population. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iv. § 4. 189 The treasury .. was drained 
by his Norman wars, 

9. intr. To become rid of moisture by its gradual 
percolation or flowing away. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (1729) 217 Having laid them 
[pots] side-long to drain. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xviii. 
288 Lay them on a coarse cloth to drain. 1864 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXV. 1. 43 This land won’t drain. 1892 W. K. 
Burton Mod. Phot opr. (ed. 10) 142 The prints, as they are 
taken from the washing water, are allowed to drain. 
Hence Drained (dr^nd ),///. a. 
x6xx Cotgr., Escoulf, drained. 1655 in Hartlib Legacy 
270 Trees .. planted in the drained. Fens .. by Dutchmen. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xvm. 180 He . . the drain'd goblet to the 
chief restores. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. i. 20 A scheme that 
had left us flaccid and drain'd, a x88x Rossetti Spring, 
Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their marigold. 

Brain (dr^n), sb. Forms: see prec. [f. Drains.] 

1. A channel by which liquid is drained or 
gradually carried off ; esp. an artificial conduit or- 
channel for carrying off water, sewage, etc. 

In the Fen districts, including wide canal-like navigable 
channels. (See Penny Cycl, s. v, Bedford Level.) Else- 
where, applied chiefly to covered sewage drains or field 
drains. 

1552 Huloet, Drayne, sulcus. 1577-87 ’Hvlwshed Descr. 
Brit. xv. (R.), Here also it receiueth the Boston dreane, 
Longtoft dreanc, Deeping dreane, and thence goeth by 
Wickham into the sea. 1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, 
Vn Rayon, .a drane to drawe the water out of a field. 166 1 
Pepys Diary 25 Sept., A stop at Charing Crosse, by reason 
of digging of a drayne there to clear the streets. 1696 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
or Dreyns, in which are a great many Fish. 1739 tr. La 
Pluche's Nature Display'd III. 9 Gentlemen convert their 
Marshes into good fruitful Meadows by contriving large 
Fosses and Drains to carry off the Water. x86o-i Flo. 
Nightingale Nursing ii. 23 Another great evil in house 
construction is carrying drains underneath the house. 1882 
Daily Tel. 28 Oct. 2/4 Several drains . . will be fishable to- 
morrow. X895 Weslm. Gaz. 13 Dec. 2/3 You are sometimes 
asked in Yorkshire to go for a picnic on the drain .. you 
discover that 'drain* is merely the local name for canal, 
fig. 1683 Burnet tr. Mote’s Utopia (1684) 165 Such a leud 
and vicious sort of People, that seem to have run together, 
as to the Drain of Humane Nature, 
f b. A teat. Obs. rare. 

X587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 260 Euery pigge will 
but sucke his drene or teate. 

c. Applied to a natural water- course which 
drains a tract of country. 

X700 Dryden Fables, Meleager ff At at. 03 A valley stood 
below: the common drain Of Waters from above, and 
falling rain. X770 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. pn 
The little runs and drains, that come through the hills. 
1876 V. L. Cameron Across Africa (1885) 51 1 The main 
drain of the country is the Wale nullah. 

d. Surgery. A tubular instrument used to draw 
off the discharge from a wound or abscess. 

1834 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 106 When the case is 
chronic setons or some other protracted drain should never 
be neglected. 1880 MacCormac Aut/sept. Surg. 18 There 
was immediate union of the flaps of the wounds save where 
the drains emerged. 

2. The act of draining or drawing off, drainage ; 
now only fig. constant or gradual; outlet, with- 
drawal, or expenditure. 

1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach xo Sluices or Trunks, .made 
for the drein of the Levels. 173a Swift Propos. Paying 
Nation. Debts Wks. 1761 III. 213 Remittances to pay ab- 
sentees . . and many other drains of money. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog.VL. 392 Owing.. to the great drains of people 
sent to America. 1829 T. Moore Mem. (1854) VI. 65 A sad 
drain upon my time. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 
308 The excess of phosphates indicates the ‘ drain * on the 
nervous energies. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 307 Which 
caused no drain on the revenue of the state. 

3. That which is drained or drawn off ; a small 
remaining quantity ofliquid. b. slang. A drink. 

1B36-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, GinshoPs (D.), Two old men who 
came in ‘just to have a drain \ 185* — Bleak Ho.x ix, He 
stood drains round. _x868 C. H. Ross Bk. Cats, A . . jug., 
with a drain of milk in the bottom of it. 

4. pi. Dregs from which liquid has been drained, 
b. dial. Brewers* grains from the mash-tub. 

X820 Keats 7 b Nightingale 3 , 1 had . . emptied some dull 
opiate to the drains, a 1825 Fokby Voc. E. Anglia, Drains', 
grains from the mash-tub, through which the wort has been 
drained off. 

5. alt rib. and Comb., as drain-digger, -pipt, ’lax, 
-tile, etc. ; drain-cock, a cock for draining the water 
out of a boiler, etc. ; drain-exhauster, a machine 
for pumping up the water from deep drains ; drain- 
grenade *. see Grenade ; drain-plough, a plough 
for cutting field-drains, a draining-plough ; drain- 
trap, a trap on a drain to prevent the escape of 
sewer-gas ; drain-well : see quot. 

1895 Parkes Health 95 The escape of "drain air into the 
house. 1894 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/5 The "drain cocks uiew 
out and the boilers emptied . themselves into the vessels 
bilges. 1891 S. C. .Scrivener Our Fields & Cities 07 
The steam-driven pump — quite a different affair from trie 
Fen "drain-exhauster. 1857 Chambers' Inform at. 1. 4 9-} A 
The substitution of water-closeis and "drain-pipes for privies 
and cess-pools. 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 921/2 -the 
rage for painting on drain-pipe. t8S5 J* ”T Morton 
Cycl. Agric. I. 706 The "drain plough was first introduced 
into' Scotland by Mr. McEwan. 1720 Loud . Gaz. No. 
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5869/3 A[n] Estate lying in Deeping Level . . subject to 
*Drain Taxes. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , * Drain-traps, 
contrivances for preventing the escape of foul air from 
drains. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech., * Drain-well, a pit sunk 
through an impervious stratum of earth to reach a pervious 
stratum and form a means of drainage for surface water. 
Drain, obs. pa. pple. of Draw v . 

Drai’na'ble, a. Capable of being drained. 

1611 Cotgr., Escoulable, drainable. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Improv. Impr. (1653)48 Some great Bog or Quagmire lying 
so flat as is not Draynable. 

' Drainage (dr<? { *ned3). [f. Drain v. -f -age.] 

1 . The action or work of draining. 

' 1652 in Stonehouse Axholme (1839) 91 The works.. within 
the dicage and drsynage of the Leveil of Hatfield Chase. 
1834 [see 3]. 1861 Smiles Engineers II. 152 Drainage by 
the old method of windmills, imported from Holland. ^ 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Drainage , surgical , the use of a Drainage 
tube, or of strands of horse-hair, silk, or other material. _.in 
a wound or suppurating cavity for the purpose of removing 
the fluids therein contained. 

Jig. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xvi. 189 This constant 
drainage of the purse. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rclig. Knowl. 
II. 905/2 That drainage by Rome of the very heart-blood 
of his fatherland. 

2 . A system of drains, artificial or natural. 

t8y8 Huxley Pltysiogr. 19 Such a line divides the western 
drainage of the country from its eastern drainage. ■ 

b. Porous matter, broken fragments, etc., used 
to drain a flower-pot. (Cf. Draining 3.) 

1892 Garden. 27 Aug. 191 Pots.. filled about three parts 
of their depth with clean drainage. 

3 . That which is drained off by a system of 
drains; sewage. 

1834 in Penny Cycl. XXI. 314/2 Their ideas of. .drainage 
never extended to more than taking away the surface 
drainage. 1857 Chambers' Informat, for People 1 . 495 The 
drainage.. rises through a false perforated bottom covered 
with pea t-char coal. 2860 Maury Phys . Geog. Sea § 555 
Lake Titicaca . . receives the drainage of the gTeat inland 
basin of the Andes. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as drainage-area , -district, 
-shaft, -system, -tent\ drainage-soaked adj.; drain- 
age-anchor, -tube: see quots. 1883. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 69 Pumps . . for carrying off 
the drainage water. *847 Act x o rr Viet. c. 34 § 23 
Separate drainage districts. 1869 R. B. Smyth Gold-f. 
Victoria 610 The main shaft in’ which the pumps., are fixed 
. . is sometimes called the water shaft, and the drainage 
shaft. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 549 The drainage- 
area of Maggiore, Lugano, and Como. xB8i Moore & 
Masters Epit. Card. 143 Keeping the.. soil from mixing 
with the drainage crocks. X883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Drainage 
anchor . . an india-rubber filament with laterally projecting 
arms . . introduced within a cannula into the cavity of an 
abscess. _ Ibid., Drainage tube, a small . . india rubber or 
coiled wire or other tube, with lateral perforations . . passed 
through a cannula into the .. cavity to be drained. x8gt 
R. Kipling City Dread/. Nt. 6 The damp, drainage-soaked 
soil is sick with the teeming life of a hundred years. 

Drainer ((dr^'noi). [f. as prec. + -er L] 

1 . One who drains ; esp. one whose business is to 
construct field-drains.* 

1611 Cotgr., Espuisettr. a drayner ; exhauster, emptier of 
moisture, a 1661 Fuller Worthies , Bedfords h. 115 The 
Drayners of the fenns have, .secured the County against his 
power for the future. 1667 Duchess Newcastle Life Dk. 
of N. xv. (1886) 224 It a part of prudence in a common- 
wealth or kingdom to encourage drainers. 1717 S. Sewall 
Diary 23 Aug. (1882) III. 136 Gave the workmen 2 s., 
Dreaners 6d. 1837 Howirr Pur. Life vj. xv. (1862) 576 As 
the drainer cuts his drain in the greensward of the meadows. 
x868 Browning Ring Bk. ix. .1277 This drainer to the 
dregs O’ the draught of conversation. 
fig . 1637 Wotton in Reliq. Wotton. ( t 672) 105, I must 
note the Pope’s Legats and Dreyners. 1824 Byron Juan 
xv. iv. The drainer of oblivion, even the sot. 

2 . That which drains ; a drain ; a vessel in which 
moist substances are put to drain. 

1598 Florio, Gocciolatoio , a gutter or drainer in a house. 
1662 Sir W. Dug dale Hist. Embank. <5- Drain. (1772) 164 
An old gote and drainer called Symond’s gote. 1606 
Edwards Demoustr . Exist. God 11. 99 The gall-bladder in 
the hollow part of the liver, is the dreiner for choler. X730 
A. Gordon Maffclr Amphith. 319 He makes his Theatre 
to have had Drainers for Water, and a Roof. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 208 While the curd 
is pressing in the drainer, it ought to be set before a good 
fire. x88o Lomas Alkali Trade 229 The white salt in the 
drainer may be washed with water. 

Drarning, vbl. sb. [f. Drain v. + -ing L] 

1 . The action of the verb Drain in various 
senses ; drainage. 

1565^73 Cooper Thesaurus, Deriuatio . . a turning : a 
drayning. *599 Minsheu Sp. Dict., Esguazo, the draining 
or drawing of water from a boggie or marrish ground. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man . it. Ix. 209 The drayning of the 
great Level in Northamptonshire. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. 
Sore Throat 90 The Inside of the Nose remained perfectly 
clear, and free, nor was there any running or draining from 
thence, 1834 Penny Cycl. I. 225/1 The subsoil is.. not wet 
for want of outlet or draining. 1849 Cobden Speeches 73 
This inordinate draining upon the prosperity of the country. 

2 . That which is drained off ; *= Drainage 3. 
1834 Penny Cycl. I. 228/1 Liquid manure.. drainings of 

dunghills. 

3 . Something; used to drain a flower-pot, etc. 

1852 Beck's Florist 224 Plant them singly in a 60-size 

pot. .with plenty of drainings in the bottom. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as draining-auger, - brick , 
-engine, - machine , -plough, -P<it, -tile, -well, etc. 

1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) Aijb, A great guid in this 
drayning businesse. 17x2 J. James tr. L e Blond's Gardening 


41 Draining Wells should be made, at convenient Distances. 
rSos R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 415 Another 
form of draining-brick for forming larger sorts of drains. 
*837 Penny Cycl. IX. 122/1 A draining plough has been 
invented which, - greatly accelerates the operation of forming 
drains. 1874 Knight Diet, blech.. Draining-auger, a 
horizontal auger occasionally used for boring through a bank 
to form a channel for water. Ibid., Draining-machine, a 
form of filter or machine for expediting the separation of a 
liquid from the magma or mass of more solid matter which 
it saturates. _ Ibid., Draining-pot (. Sugar-manufacture ), an 
inverted conical vessel in which wet sugar is placed to drain. 

Drai’nless, a. [f. Drain sb. or v. + -less.] 
That cannot be drained or exhausted ; inexhaust- 
ible, exhaustless. 

4 1817 Keats Sleep <$■ Poetry, A drainless shower Of light 
is poesy. x8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam v. lit. Sad tears turning 
To mutual smiles, u drainless treasure. 

Draisine (dr^zrn). Also draisene, erron. 
draisnene. [a. F. draisine , draisienne, Ger. 
draisine , f. name of the inventor, Baron Drais of 
Saverbrun near Mannheim.] The earliest form 
of bicycle; = Dandy-horse. 

x8x8 L'pool Mercury 24 Apr., Experiments with Drais- 
ie/tues (a species of carriage moved by machinery without 
horses). 1879 Lit. World (U.S.) 30 Aug. 275^3 One of its [the 
velocipede’s] rudimentary forms was * the draisine a cumber- 
some machine invented by Baron Von Drais, of Mannheim 
on the Rhine .. The improved draisine soon reached 
America. 1884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 485 The dandy-horse, 
hobby or draisnene, was a two-wheeled vehicle. 

Draft, obs. pa. t. of Drite. 

Drake 1 (dr^k). Forms* i draca, (7 drack), 3- 
drake. [OE. draca Com. WGer. *drako , a. L. 
draco dragon: cf. MDu., MLG., OFris. drake , 
mod.Du. draak , OH.Qr.lrahho, MHG. trache , Ger. 
drache ; also ON. dreki (Sw. drake, Da. dragef] 
(See also Fire-drake.) 

1 . = Dragon 2. Also a representation of this 
used as a battle-standard. Obs. or arch. 

Beowulf (Th.) 5371 pa wses .. frecne fyr-draca, feehtSa 
Semyndijt. a xooo Martyrol. (E. E. T. S.) 90 Of paire coin 
gan mice! draca ond abat J>one Jiriddan dad b^es h&Snan 
folces. c x2oo Ormin 1842 Forr patt he shotlde fihhtenn 
Onnjaen an drake, exxo 5 Lay. 15062 pas tweie draken 
[r 1275 drakes]. Ibid. 27244 pa lette ne sette up pene drake, 
heremzerken unimake. 13.. K. Alis. 554 Theo ladygede 
to theo drake. 0x460 Torvneley Myst. (Surtees) 259 If it 
were the burnand drake Of me styfly he gatt a strake. 
1570 Levins Manip. 12/14 Drake, dragon, draco. 1597 
Constable Poems (1859) 53 The pryde of heauen became 
the drake of hell. [1892 Stopf. Brooke E. Eng. Lit. iii. 
71 Three hundred years before Beowulf met the drake, j 

+ b. A serpent; — Dragon 1. Obs . 

# c xooo Panther 16 (Bosw.) Is &et deor pandher, se 
Is mt-hwam freond, butan dracan a num. ciooo Ags. Ps. 
xc[i], 13 (Th.) pu ofer aspide miht eaSe gangan » . and leon 
and dracan liste sebygean. ’ 

t C. A monster of the waters; = Dragon 3. Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. IxxiiiflJ. 13 Swylce ^ebrace part dracan 
heafod deope wretere. Ibid, cxlviii. 7 Herigen dracan 
swylce Drihten. 

+ 2 . A fiery meteor: see Fire-drake 2. Obs. 

extos Lay. 25594 pa com per westene winden mid pan 
weolcen a berainge drake. 1303 Gower Conf. III. 96 Lo 
where the firie drake, alofte rleeth up in thaier. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry m. iii. (1660) 1x6 Fearful!, .fiery Drakes, 
and Blazing bearded-light, Which frights the World. 

+ 3 . Name of a species of ordnance ; a small 
sort of cannon. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1625 J. Glanvill Voy. to Cadiz (1883) 75 Wee discharged 
upon them some of our Drakes or field peices loaden with 
small shott. 1627 Taking of St. Esprit in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 550 Two drakes upon the half deck, being 
brass, of sacker bore. 1691 Luttrell Brief Rcl. (1857) 
II. 170 Mr.' Bellingham having lately invented a sort of 
gun, called a drake, to serve in nature of feild peices, 
and may be carried behind a man on horseback. 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 266 Two ships had .. landed at 
Leith, six culvenns and nine drakes. 1894 Wolseley 
Marlborough II. X57 Ten demiculverins, twelve drakes, 
two three-pounders, and some mortars. 

4 . An angler’s .name for species of Ephemera : 
the green drake is the common day-fly ( E . vul- 
gala). (See also drake-fly in Drake 2 .) 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 66 It was only with 
dracks that I killed these trouts. 1676 Cotton Walton's 
Angler viii. The drake.. is to be found In flags and grass 
too, and indeed everywhere, high and low, near the river. 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 282 The drake or tnie cad- 
fly, called by many the May-fly, from the month in which 
it is in season. 1884 O. F. Braithwaztf Sahuonidsf of 
Westmorland vi. -26 The most beautiful species of our 
ephemera, the green and grey drakes. 

5 . A beaked galley, or ship of war of the Vikings. 
(Cf. ON. dreki.) 

1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden 1. 199 note. Those in 
which the vikings were buried in their drake. Ibid. 438 
A viking was discovered at Hatuna, interred in his drake. 

6. attrib. and Comb.,oy> drake-head ; drake-shot 
from sense 3. 

cizo5 Lay. 18231 Pendragun an Brutisc Draken hefd 
[c 1275 Drake-heued] an Englisc. a 1225 Alter. R. 246 
pu hauest forschalded. -pe drake heaued. 1755 Mem. Capt. 

P. Drake II. iii. 77 A Drake Shot, otherwise a Four 
Pounder. 

Drake 2 (dr£ l k). In 5 drak, 6 Sc. draik, (7 
draig). [ME., first found in 1 3th c., corresponding 
to northern and central Ger. dial, draak , drake, 
drache (same sense) ; this is app. the second element 
in OHG. ant rah ho , antrchho, MHG. antreche, 


Ger. -aiterich, 1599 endtrich , Ger. dial, cndcdrach, 
antrek , antrecht , entrach, Sw. (from LG.) and- 
drake , the first element usually explained as tend, 
end, cute, and, ant, anut 1 duck though the OHG. 
forms offer difficulties. The compound form is 
not known in English. 

If *drako, *drakko. *drekko was originally the W.Ger. 
name of the male of the duck, the word for 1 duck * may 
have been prefixed to distinguish it from the similar forms 
of Drake 1 . (The notion that ME. drake was shortened 
from an OE. *andrake has no basis of fact, and the con- 
jecture that the word contains the suffix -ric, - rich , ‘ chief, 
mighty, ruler is absurd.)] 

l"The male of the duck, and of birds of the 
duck kind. 


CX300 Havelok 124* Ne gos ne henne Ne the hende, ne 
the drake, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2450 Phyllis, With- 
oute lore as can a drake sweme. 0450 Holland Hoiolat 
210 With grene almouss on hed, schir Gawane the Drak. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 46 Huntaris of draik and 
duik. __ *639 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earldom Sutherland 3 
Ther is. .duke, draig, widgeon, teale. .and all other kinds 
of wildfowl. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man J1S88) 39 3 The 
common drake.. after the breeding-season is well known to 
lose his male plumage for a period of three months. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as drake-neck , *p -nosed, 
adjs. ; f drake-fly, an artificial fly dressed with 
breast feathers of a drake; drake-stone, a flat 
stone thrown along the surface of water so as 
alternately to graze it and rebound in its course. 

a 2450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 35 The drake flye, the 
body of blacke wull. .wynges of the mayle of the blacke 
drake. 1575 Appiustf Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. isr That 
drousy drakenosed drivel. 1828 De Quincey in Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 907 It .. reappears at a remote part of the 
sentence, like what is called a drake-stone on the surface of 
a river. 1847-8 — Protestantism Wks. VIII. 130 The 
boyish sport sometimes called * drake-stone * : a flatfish 
stone is thrown by a little dexterity so as to graze the sur- 
face of a river. 2884 Lit. World (U.S.) 481/3 Bound 
in drake-neck blue vellum cloth. 2889 Daily Neivs 5 Jan. 
5 There are few handsomer sea-fowl than the drake eider. 
Drake, obs. form of Drawk sb. 

Dram (drsem),^. 1 Also 5 dr a me, 5-7 drammo. 
[phonetic spelling of earlier Drachm, dragm, 
also in OF. drame. See also Drachma, Dirhem.] 
•pi. = Drachm i, the ancient Greek coin. Obs. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xlviii. What 
woman . . that hath lost a drame. 2526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 242 A certayne coyne. .called a dramme. 

2 . A weight, orig. the ancient Greek Drachma ; 
hence, in Apothecaries’ weight, a weight of 60 
grains = J of an ounce ; in Avoirdupois weight, of 
27^ grains of an ounce; = Drachm 2. Also 
the Arabic Dirhem, used from Morocco to Persia 
and Abyssinia. 

c 1440 P romp. Parv.130/2 Drame, wyghte, drama, dragm a. 
*555 Lden Decades 12 Stones of gold weighing ,x. or .xii. 
drammes. 1601 Shaks. All's Well xi. iii. 233 Yes good 
faith, eu’ry dramme of it, and I will not bate thee a scruple. 
*741 Conipl. Fam. Piece \. i. 27 A Dram of Saffron, tied in 
a Rag. 1892 W. K. Burton Mod. Photogr. (ed. *o) 17 
Four ounces of sulphide of soda, .one dram of citric acid. 

3 . a. A fluid dram ( = | fluid ounce) of medicine, 
etc. ; hence b. A small draught of cordial, stimu- 
lant, or spirituous liquor. Also fig. 

c *590 Play of Sir Thomas More (Shaks. Soc.) 93 Thou 
shall see me take a dramme . . Shall cure the stone. *592 
Shaks. Rom. Jul. v. i. 60 Let me haue A dram of 
poyson. x6xx -— Wint. T. 1. ii. 320. 2642 Rogers Naa- 

man 38 Surely . . hee must put more drammes and drugges 
to the Physicke. 1682 Bunyan Holy War (Cassell) 208, 

I have a cordial of Mr. Forget-Good's making, the which, 
sir, if -you will take a dram of ..it may make you 
bonny and blithe. 17x3 Swift Frenzy of J. Denny Wks. 
2755 III. 1. 143 The dram, sir? Mr. Lintot drank up all the 
gin just now. X749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. iv, You cer- 
tainly want a cordial. I must send to Lady Edgely for one 
of her best drams. 1752 Scots Mag. July (1753) 338/2 They 
went in, and drunk some drams. 1768-74 _ Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II. 145 Unless you keep up their spirits con- 
tinually with a dram of the same [variety). 1807 Ann. 
Reg. 80 They were like_ a dram given to the country which 
for the moment might increase its power, but which would 
be followed by greater languor and debility. 187? Black 
Green Past, xxxi, She to her spinning-wheel and he to his 
long clay and his dram. 

4 . fig. (of 2 and 3.) « Drachm 3. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. Hi. B iij, No dram he had of 
constancy. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Coyt. 1. 77 Wrath, 
without any dram of mercy to allay the bitternesse of the 
cup. 2709 Hearne Collect. 11 Mar., Having not one dram 
of Learning. . , 

5 . Canada and U.S. A collection of ‘ cribs , 


rming a section of a raft of staves: see quot. 
92 and cf. Crib sb. 14. (Peril, a distinct word.) 
878 Encycl. Brit. IV. 774/2 (Canada) The. cribs floated 
m the far inland timber limits are collected into what are 
led drams - . and so many drams form a raft. 1892 tsng. 
ustr. Mag. Sept. 885 A raft is made into sections or 
rams*, each ..about 200 feet long and fifty feet wide. 

outten ‘drams* make a raft. 

!. attrib. and Comb, (in sense 3) dram-bottle, -cup, 
ish, -glass, - house , -pot, -shop, (in sense 2) dram- 
te, -weight’, dram-drinker, oneaddictea to drink- 
, drams, a tippler ; dram-drinking, tippling. 
S 74 ZW. Caz. No. 851/4 Two Silver Beakers, and two 
ver -Dram Cups. 1761 Goidsji. Cit. H r . 01, By flourish, 
a dice-box in one hand, she generally comes to brandish 
ram-cup in the other. 1722 Lend. Gas. No. 6079/9 One 
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small *Dram Dish. 1744 Berkeley Sin's § 108 Some tough 
*dram-drinker. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 554 An 
old dram drinker or an old opium eater. *77* Wilmeb in 
Phil. Trans. LXIV. 341 Her old custom of *d ram-drinking. 
1716 Addison Drummer m. i, I have a *dram-glass just by. 
1752 Scots Ala g. Aug. (1753) 393/2 They drank two or three 
drams at a *dram-house. 1691 Songs Cost unto (Percy Soc.) 
197 And make themselves drunk with their *dram-pots. 
1839 Lincoln , Boston , etc. Gaz. 12 Feb. 3/3 A detached 
part of these premises is a * dram-shop. 161 x Florio, 
Dramma , a *Dram-waight. 1632 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 
I. 88 Sell not one dram-weight of God’s truth. 

Dram, [Short for Urammeni] Timber 

from Drammen in Norway. Also attnb. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 64 Yellow Fur (called Dram) being 
very good. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 721 You must take the 
finest streightest grain of your Dram deal. 1858 Skyrings 
Builders' ^Prices 62 It is customary to allow. four cuts., 
when cut by the load, and two to the Berwick or dram, 
ditto. 

Dram, v. [f. Dram 

1 . inlr. To drink drams; to tipple. 

17x5 [see Drammer below]. 3752 H. Walpole Lett . 28 
Aug., Melancholy.. is not strong enough, and he grows to 
dram with horror. 1755 Connoisseur^ o. 53 !■ 5 To dram 
it by authority, and to get tipsy secundum art cm. 

2 . trans. To give a dram or drams to; to ply 
with stimulants. 

1770 Warton Newsman's Verses (D.), Dram your poor 
newsman clad in rags. 185s Thackeray Ncwcomes xxviii. 
(1868) II. 33s The parents, .are getting ready their daughter 
for sale .. praying her, and imploring her, and dramming 
her, and coaxing her. 

Hence Dra'inming - vhl. sb. ; also Dra'mmer, 
Dra'mmist. 

1715 CheyNE Philos. Conject. < 5 * Disc. (L.), Habitual 
drinkers, drammers, and high feeders. 1755 Hales in Phil. 
Trans. XL 1 X. 332 The most zealous advocates for drams, 
even the unhappy besotted dramists themselves. 1771 
Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1887 I. 74 Whether they dis- 
cover’d his dramming by his breath, or by his behaviour. 

■f Dram, a. Sc. [Origin uncertain. Cf. Gael. 
trom, heavy, sad, melancholy.] Sad, melancholy. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems lii. 23 , 1 pray That never dolour 
mak him dram. 1513 Douglas AEneis tv. Pro!. 157 Quhat 
honestie or renoun is to be dram? 1570 Satir. Poems 
Reform, x. 16 Paill of the face..Deid eyit, dram lyke. 
Drama (dra*ma). Also 6 dramo, 7 dramma. 
[a. late L. drama drama, play (Ausonius), a. Gr. 
dpafta deed, action, play, esp. tragedy, n. of action 
from Spav to do, act, perform. In earliest use in 
form drame as in Fr. (1707 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A composition in prose or verse, adapted to 
be acted upon a stage, in which a story is related 
by means of dialogue and action, and is repre- 
sented with accompanying gesture, costume, and 
scenery, as in real life ; a play. 

1515 Barclay Eglogesxv. (1570) C vj/ x Such rascolde drames 
promoted by Thais, Bacchus, Licoris, or yet by Thestalis. 
1616 B. Jonson Epigr. exit, I cannot for the stage a drama 
lay, Tragic or comic. 1636 Heywood Loves Alistresse Ded., 
Neither are Dramma’s of this nature so despicable. 1641 
Milton Ck. Govt, n, Introd., The Scripture also affords us 
a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon. 1670 
Lassels Voy. Italy 1. (1698) 140 (Stanf.)The several Opera's 
or Musical Dramata are acted and sung ; 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mus. i. 24 Their Tragic Dramas . . being usually accom- 
panied by Instruments. 1852 Hallam Lit. Ess.. E. European 
Drama 2 The Orfeo of Politian .. the earliest represented 
drama, not of a religious nature, in a modern language. 

2 . With the : The dramatic branch of literature ; 
the dramatic art. 

x66x Middleton's ATayor of Qiieenborough Pref. Wks. 
(Bullen) II. 3 His drollery yields to none the English 
drama did ever produce. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 33 P 5 
The received Rules of the Drama. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of 
Sinking xvi. Wks. 2757 VI. 219 (Stanf.) The Drama, which 
makes so great and so lucrative a part of Poetry. 2857 
H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets viii. 284 The true philosophy of 
the drama as an imaginative imitation of life. 2862 M. 
Pattison Ess. I. 46 The lover of the Elizabethan drama. 

• 3 . A series of actions or course of events having 
a unity like that of a drama, and leading to a final 
catastrophe or consummation. 

a 1714 J, Sharp Serin.. I. xiii. (R.), It helps to adorn the 
great drama and contrivances of God's providence. 1775 
Mason Gray G.’s Poems 2 That peculiar part which he acted 
in the varied Drama of Society. X796 Burke Regie. Peace 

i. Wks. VIII. 78 The awful drama of Providence now acting 
on the moral theatre of the. world. 2876 E.Mellor Priesth. 

ii. 58 That great drama which was to culminate in the death 
of Christ. 

Dramatic (dramce‘tik), a. (. sb .) [ad, late L, 
drdmatic-us , a. Gr. hpapariKos pertaining to drama, 
f„ bpapa, S/xi/rar- Drama: (cf. F. dramatique) .] 

1 . Of; pertaining to, or connected with the, or 
a, drama ; dealing with or employing the forms of 
the drama. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xv, (Arb.) 49 Foure 
sundry formes of Poesie Drammatick. .to wit, the Satyre, 
olde Corned te, new Comedie, and Tragedie. ex68o J. 
Aubrey in Shahs. C. Praise 383 He began early to make 
essayes at Dramatique Poetry. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) 
III. 196, I have never written any dramatic piece whatso- 
ever. 2824 W, Irving T. Trav. 1 . 280 The dramatic corps. 
1885 Mabel Collins Prettiest Woman viii. She played 
the part of the dramatic critic. 

2 . Characteristic of, or appropriate to, the drama ; 
often connoting animated action or striking pre- 
sentation, as in a play; theatrical. 


1725 PorE Odyss. Postscr., The whole structure of that 
work [Iliad] is aramatick and full of action. 1778 Foote 
Trip Calais in. Wks. 1799 II. 378 There seems to be a kind 
of dramatic justice in the change of your two situations. 
1855 Brimley Ess.. Tennyson 9 That dramatic unity de- 
manded in works of art. 2878 Lecky Eng \ in 18 thC. (1883) 
I. 176 The destruction of a great and ancient institution is 
an eminently dramatic thing. 

B. sb. *f A dramatic poet ;a dramatist. Ohs. 
1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 3878 I. 30 Hee was, of 
English Drainmatickcs, the Prince. a\ 680 Butler A* cm. 
(1759) I.' 164 No longer shall Dramatics be confin’d To 
draw true Images of all Mankind. • a *742 Gray Lett. Wks. 
1884 II. 109 Put me the following lines into the tongue of 
our modern dramatics. 

2 . pi. Dramatic compositions or representations ; 
the drama. 

1684 W. Winstanley Eng. Worthies. Shahs. 345-7 In ail 
his writings hath an unvulgar Style, as well in his. .Poems, 
as in his Drammaaticks. 2712 Shaftese. CJtarac. (2737) 
I. 265 We read epicks and dramaticks, as we do satirs and 
lampoons. 1880 C. Keene Let. in G. S. Layard Life x. 
(1892) 308 The prevailing mania for dramatics. 

Drama'tical, a. (si.) [f. as prec. + -AL.] = 
Dramatic a. I. (Now rare.) 

2640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv . Leant. 11. (R.), Drama- 
ticall, or representative [poesy] is as it were, a visible 
history, a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vt. iv. (2821) 221 The 
whole dramatical series of things. 2711 Addison Sped. No. 
3oi f 7 A Dramatical Performance written in a Language 
which they did not understand. 2854 Eraser's Alag. JL. 
591 Fletcher was the dramatical parent of Congreve. 
fB. sb.pl. = Dramatics,?/;. Obs. rare., 
c 1826 Moir in Wilson's Whs. (1855) I. 198 Then bid 
Bryan Procter beat To dramaticals retreat. 

Dramatically,^, [f, prec. + -ly 2 .] 

a. In a dramatic manner ; from a dramatic point 
of view. b. With dramatic or theatrical effect, 

a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 192 The outward frame of 
things dramatically set forth. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. 
viii. 57 This plea, tho’ it might save me dramatically, will 
damn me biographically. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (C. D. 
ed.) eoo He stalked dramatically to bed. 

Dramaticism (dramrertisiz’m). [f. Dramatic 
a. + -18M.] Dramatic character or quality. 

1878 T. Sinclair ATount 80 More than its dramaticism and 
epicism. 2890 Athenxum 6 Dec. 775/2 The dramaticism 
frequent among Nineteenth Century writers of blank verse. 
Drama*ticle, -icule. Also enron. -ucle. [f. 
L. drama , dramat- with dim. suffix.] A miniature 
or insignificant drama. 

[3792 T. Twining Recreat. <5* Stud. (3882) 168 His two 
printed dialogues, or dramacles.] 18x3 Examiner 15 Mar. 
371/1 This admired dramatucle (if we may be allowed such 
a diminutive). 1852 Beddoes' Poems Mem. 15 * Olympian 
Revels/ and other dramaticles published in the * London 
Magazine *of 1823. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 252 Court- 
shows, dramaticules, transparencies. 

Dra'matism. [f. as Dramatist + -ism]. Dra- 
matization, dramatized form. 

1834 Autobiog. Dissenting ATinister 222 He could no 
longer amuse his flock with the dramatism of devotion. 

II Dramatis person® (drarmatis 'paison'nz). 
Abbreviated dram, pers . [L. ; — persons of a 
drama.] The characters of a drama or. play; the 
actors in a drama, lit. or Jig. 

1730 Fielding Temple Beau 1. vi. Wks. 1882 VIII. 227 
There is (to give you a short Dramatis Personae) my 
worthy uncle [etc.]. 1806 J, Jay Corr. fi Pub. Papers 

(1893) IV. 308 Whether this distant nation is to appear 
among the dramatis personae cannot now be known. 3821 
Byron Diary 13 Jan., Sketched the outline and Dram. 
Pers. of a .. tragedy. ^ 1895 Law Times XCIX. 547/1 
His dramatis fersonx included a low attorney. 

Dramatist (dramatist). [f. Gr. Zpafxa, tipa- 
/zar- Drama + -1ST: cf. F. dramaliste (1787 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] A writer or composer of dramas 
or dramatic poetry ; a play- wright. (Also < /ff.) 

2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 879 They . . impatiently cry 
out against the Dramatist, and presently condemn the Plot. 
1742 Young Nt. Th.\\. 358 To see the mighty Dramatist’s 
last Act . . in Glory rising o’er the rest, a 1 B 6 s Buckle A fisc. 
Whs. (1872) I. 483 In every country the dramatists have 
preceded the metaphysicians. 

Dramatization (drcemiataiz^-Jan). [f. next 
+ -ATiON.] The action of dramatizing ; conver- 
sion into drama ; a dramatized version. 

1796 W.TAYLOR in Alonthly Rev. XIX. 482 The variegated 
list of his dramatizations. 1846 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 . 165, 

I really am bothered. .by this confounded dramatization of 
the Christmas book. 3875 Maine Hist . Inst. ix. 253 A 
dramatisation of the origin of Justice. 

Dramatize (drre’mataiz), v. [f. as Dramatist 

+ IZE.] 

1 . trans. To convert into a drama; to put into 

dramatic form, adapt for representation on the 
stage. , ' 

2780-83 [see Dramatized], 1810 Scott Earn. Lett. 22 Dec., 
They are busy dramatizing the Lady of the Lake here and 
in Dublin. 1884 Law Times 27 Sept. 358/2 The play 
* Called Back/ dramatised from the novel of that name.- 

b. absol. To write dramas. 

2814 Series Horatianae 125 Scrawl, dramatize . . do what 
ye will. 

2 . To describe or represent dramatically. - 

2823 Adolphus in Lockhart Scott Aug., To' exert the 
talent of dramatizing and. .representing in his own person 
the incidents he told of. 1894 Howells in Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 383 The men continue to dramatize a struggle on the 
floor below. 


3 . intr. (for pass). To admit of dramatization. 

• 28x9 Scorr Fam.Lctt. 15 June, The present set. .will not 
dramatize. 1836 Neiv Alonthly Alag. XLVII, 235 The 
story would dramatize admirably. . 

4 . trans. To influence by the drama, nonce-use. 

2799 Morn. Chron. in Spirit Pub. frith. (1800) III. 154 
Some might take their station in the theatres, and dramatize 
the audience into loyalty. , r 

Hence Dr annuitized ppl. a., Dra'xnatizing vhl. 
sb. and ppl . a. ; also Dra-jnatizable a ., (Webster, 
1864) ; Dra'matizer, one who dramatizes. 

1780-83 W. Tooke Russia (Webster 2828), A dramatized 
extract from the history of the Old and New Testaments. 
1833 Westm. Rev. XVIII. 226 The dramatizer of Cooper’s 
1 Pilot ’. a 1834 Lamb C/uirac, Dram . Writers , Rowley 
Wks. 530 Our delicacy, .forbids the dramatising of distress. 
2862 Mf.rivale Rom. Emp. (1865) V.xli. 99 The dramatized 
histories of the English bard. 1875 Emerson Lett, ff Soc. 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 221 A sort of dramatizing talent. 
Dramaturge (drre-matwd^). [a. F. drama- 
ittrge (1787), ad. Gr. bpapiaTovpyos composer of 
drama, f. Spdfxa , Spafiaro- Drama + ipytiv to work, 
-tpyos working, worker.] = Dramaturgist. 

[2859 Times 17 Nov. 8/2 Schiller was starving on a salary 
of 200 dollars per annum, which he received. .for his ser- 
vices as ‘ dramaturg’ or literary manager.] 2870 Athenxum 
12 Mar. 366 M. Sardou..that indefatigable dramaturge. 
2882 Symonds Anirni Figura 118 Fate is the dramaturge ; 
necessity Allots the parts. 

DramatirrglC, a. [f. Gr. SpapaTovpy-is (see 
prec.) + - 10.1 Pertaining to dramaturgy ; dramatic, 
histrionic, theatrical. 

2832 Beddoes Let. Jan. in Poems p. xevi, So much for 
my dramaturgic ideas on playbills. . 3845 Carlyle Crom- 
well (1871) I. 158 Some form [of worship] not grown drama- 
turgic to us, but still awfully symbolical for us.^ 1883 Alag. 
of Art June 315/1 That lack of dramaturgic science. 

So Dramaturgical a. 

1865 F. Hall Dafa-rufa Pref. 5 To propound.. a few dra- 
maturgical definitions. 

Dramaturgist, [f. as prec. +- ist.] A com- 
poser of a drama ; a play-wright. 

2825 Carlyle Schiller 11. [1845)63 Notwithstanding, .all 
the vaunting of dramaturgists. 2843 ' — Past fy Pr. h. 
ii, The World-Dramaturgist has written, Exeunt. . 

Dra’maturgy. [mod. ad. Gr. dpapLarovpyta 
composition of dramas: cf. F. dramaturgic (17th 

c.), Ger. dramaturgic .] 

1 . Dramatic composition ; the dramatic art. 

2801 W. Taylor in Alonthly Alag. XII. 224 Lessing's 

Dramaturgy. 2805 Ibid. XX. 41 Lessing.. published a 
weekly paper, entitled the Hamburg Dramaturgy. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 419/2 The immortal Mac-Flecknoe, in 
which the 4 Nursery and its dramaturgy are annotated. 

2 . Dramatic or theatrical acting. 

2837 Carlyle Diarn. Neckl. Misc. Ess. 1888 V. 184 Let 
her.. give her past Dramaturgy the fit aspect to Monseig- 
neur and others. 2858 — Fredk. Gt. (2865) 1 . 1. iiL 22 Sub. 
lime dramaturgy, which we call his Majesty’s Government, 
costs so' much. 

Drammer, Dramming : see Dram v. 
Drammock (dne-mpk). Sc. Also 6 drum- 
make, 8 dramock, -uck, 8- drummock, 9 dram- 
mach. [Cf. Gael, dramag 1 foul mixture ’*] ‘Meal 
and water mixed in a raw state' (Jam.). 

1563 Ressoning betuix Crosragucll «$• f. Knox Prol. ijb, 
Watter & meal made i maner of a drammock. 26.. 
F. Se.mpill Blythsum Bridal in Harp of Renfrewsh. 
(18x9) Pref. 63 There will be. .Powsowdie and drammock 
and crowdie. 2786 Burns Scotch Bard vii, Scarce a bellyfu* 
o’ drummock. 2826 Scott Old A fort.' xvi, The lifeless, 
saltless, foisonless, lukewarm drammock of the fourteen' 
false prelates. 2886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxu,We. .made 
ourselves a dish of drammach. 

Drane, obs. form of Drain - , Drone. 

Drang, var. of Drono, lane. 

Drank, pa. t. of Drink. 

[Drank, erron. f. Draws sb., brom e-grass.] ; 
'Drant, dr aunt (drant), v. dial. [app. ono- 
matopoeic, after drawl or drone and rant. 'Re- 
corded from Scotl. and E. Anglia. Other dialects 
have drunt , drate. ] intr. To drawl or drone in 
speech, b. trans. To drawl or drone out. 

2724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 11 / 141 To drivel and 
drant While I sigh and gaunt, a. 1774 Fergusson Poems 
(2789) II. 74 (Jam.) To draunt and drivel out a life at 
name. 2796 Burns On Life viii, Lest you think I am 
uncivil To plague you with this drauming drivel, a 2825 
Fokby Voc. E. Anglia , Drant , to drawl in speaking or 
reading ; more properly draunt (like aunt), it may be 
connected with drone. 

Drant, draunt, sb. dial. - [f. prec. vb.] a- 
A droning or drawling tone. b. 4 A slow and dull 
tune' (Jam.). 

X722 Ramsay Lucky Sfencds Last Advice ii. Nor wi 
your draunts and droning deave me. 2781 Burns 7 ar- 
bolton Lasses (2nd Poem) xiv, To wait on their drants. 
a 2825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia s.v., He reads with a drant. 
1852 Aird Mem. AToir in Mis Poet. Wks. 1 . 1 '■ ?9 A kind 
of rant, or drant. .often, fixes itself upon the public. 

Drap : see Drab sb. 2 and a. 

Drap, Sc. dial, form of Drop sb. and v. • 
t Dr ap-de -Berry.' Obs. Also droppe-, 
drape-, drab-, -du-, -Berri(e, -berry, -ie, -bure. 
(Printed as one or three words). [Fr.; .— cloth of 
Berry.] A kind of woollen cloth, coming from 
Berry in France. Also at t rib. and Comb. - • 

2619 Purciias Alicrocosmvs xxvii. 269 The Colours ol 
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Gingelline, Grideline, Deroy, Elderado, Droppe du Berry. 
1664 j. Wilson. Cheats 11. iv. Dram. Wks. (1874) 42 
Drape de berry in the summer keeps out the heat. . x68i 
Loud. Gaz . No. 1585/4 Stolen., a Drabdeberry Riding 
Coat. 1693 Shadwell Volunteers in. Wks. 1720 IX. 441 
They turn it into Drabdubbery. 1700 Congreve Way of 
World 111. iii. Plays (1887) 361 Fools never wear out — they 
are such drap de Bern things ! 1818 Scorr Rob Roy jam 1, ' 
Your rotten French camlets now, or your drab-de-berries. 

Drape (di£ip), vA [a. F. drape-r to weave, 
drape (13th c. in Hatz.-l>arm.), f. drap cloth.] 

+ 1. traits. To weave or make into cloth. Obs. 
1436 Libel of Eng. Pol. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 162 
Spayneshe wolle in Fflaundres draped [v.r. draperd) is. 
Ibid. , By drapinge [ v.r . drapryng] of oure wolle in sub* 
staunce Lyvene here comons. a 1657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. 
Scot. (1824-5) II. 97 All the wool! that was not dropped 
and made vsse off within the kingdome. 1683 Brit. Spec. 
x8 Flanders doth drape Cloth for thee of thine own Wool. 
absol. 1538 Leland I tin., Baillies Sun now drapeth yn 
the Toun. 1622 Bacon Hen. VI 7 , 76 That the Clothier 
might drape accordingly as he might affoord. 

2 . To cover with, or as with, cloth or drapery ; 
to hang, dress, or adorn with drapery. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 54 Like some sweet sculpture 
draped from head to foot. 1848 Lytton Harold 1. i, The 
walls were draped with silken hangings. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xxiii, She stood, not dressed, but draped in pale 
antique folds. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. vi. 146 
A red gown draped with old Spanish lace. 

transf and fig. 1872 Liddon Elern. Relig. ii. 63 Draped and 
veiled in a phraseology so reverent and tender. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 50 Abbey walls Draped with pale lichens. 
1804 Froude Erasmus vii. 120 Draped in solemn inanities. 

3 . To arrange or adjust (clothing, hangings, etc.) 
in graceful or artistic folds. Also intr. for refl. 

1862 Macm. Mag. Apr. 523 Light material that will fall 
around and drape itself about the figure. 1894 A. St. 
Aubyn Orchard Dantcrel II. ii. 59 The curtains would not 
‘ drape * artistically. 

f 4 . To reprimand, [cf. Dkess v. So in obs. F.] 
1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 449 Draping us for 
spending him so much Money, and doing nothing. 

Hence Draped///, a. 

1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. II. 9 Draped figures. Mod. Is the 
skirt plain or draped ? 

Drape, vf north . dial. [Goes with Drape 
jA 2 ] traits. To cull, to draft. 

1641 Be st Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 72 When the worst of the 
flocke are drawne out, the shepheards call this drapinge 
out ( of sheepe, and some drape out a score. .by reason of 
theire age. 

Drape (dr?p), sb. 1 [f. F. drap cloth, and Drape 
v. 1 ] a. Cloth, drapery, b. Draping. 

1665 J. Wilson Projectors v. Dram. Wks. (1874) 271 My 
new drape. 1757 Dyer Fleece 107 Each glossy cloth, and 
drape of mantle warm. 1889 Pall Mall £. 27 Feb. 4/3 
A dress . . of pale blufe velvet, with long flowing drape of 
white tulle. 

Drape, sb? and a. local. [Origin uncertain : 
cf. ON. drap slaughter, f. drepa to strike, smite, 
kill, put to death.] A sheep or cow culled or 
drafted from the flock or herd to be fatted off for 
slaughter ; esp . a cow or ewe whose milk is dried 
up or that has missed being with young. Used in 
north and north east of England. 

x6xx Cotgr , Brebis de rebut, an old or diseased sheepe thats 
not worth keeping., a drape or culling. 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 15 A Drape , a farrow cow, or cow whose milk is 
dried up. 1788 w. Marshall Vorksh. (1796) II. 187 Dry 
cows — provincially, ‘drapes’. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Drape, a dry or milkless cow. 1883 Standard 
2 May 6/4 Smaller beasts, .drapes. 

B. adj. or in Comb., as drape ccnv , ewe, sheep. 
1674 Ray N. C. Words 15 Drape-Sheep, oves rejiculx. 
1851 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 333 The drape-ewes (or 
crones) are . . sold at Michaelmas. 1888 Whitby Gaz. 25 
Feb. 4/7 The animal was a drape cow, about 9 years old. 
Draper (dre'-pDi), sb. Also 4-5 drapers, 5 
-ure, -ar. [a. AF. draper— F. drapier (13th c. in 
Hatz--Darm.), f. drap cloth : see -er 2 2.] 

1 . Orig., One who made (woollen) cloth. Sub- 
sequently, A dealer in cloth, and now by extension, 
in other articles of textile manufacture : often 
qualified as woollen , linen draper. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 123 penne I drou3 me a-mong 
bis drapers my Donet to leorne. 1377 Ibid. B. v. 255 
Bothe mercere & drapere. ci 420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 
144 Ther myght..no draper is clothe drawe. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 106/2 A Draper, Pannarius , trapezata. <11512 
Fabyan Will in Chrott, Pref. 3, I Robert Fabyan, citizein 
and draper of London. 1572 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 342 The mercers and wollen drapers shalbe incor- 
porated to one incorporation. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 
1. 275 Thus the Draper may sooner sell forty ells of freeze 
and course cloath, than the Mercer four yards of cloath of 
gold. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 13 If at the draper’s window 
Susan cast A longing look. 

2 . In comb. = -seller : see Ale-draper. 

Hence Dra-peress, a female draper. 

1854 Chamb. Jml. I. 226 Almost every man above the 
rank of a mere daily cultivator has a wife who is groceress, 
linen-draperess, butcheress, or confectioner. 

+ Dra'per, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. draper to weave, 
Drape.] 1 . trans. To weave, make into cloth. 

1436 Libel Eng. Pol. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 168 They 
Cowde never drapere [v. r. drape, draper] here wolle. Ibid. 
[see Drape v. 1 x. j 

2 . intr. or absol. To arrange drapery, to drape. 
17x7 Berkeley Tour in Italy Wks. IV. 523 His [Peru- 
gino’s] drapering every one knows to [be] of a little gout. 
VOL. III. 


Hence Dra'pering vblsb,\ also alt rib., as draper- 
ing-house , one where cloth is manufactured or sold. 

1436 [see Drape v . 1 i], By drapryng of oure wolle. 1538 
Leland Itin. IV. 78 This House is made by one Belt a 
Drapering House. 17x7 [see 2 above.] 

Drapery (dr^-pari), sb. Also 4 drapreye, 4-7 
draperie. [a. OF. draperie (12th c.), f. drap 
cloth, drapier draper : see -ery.] 

1. Cloth or textile fabrics collectively. 

<1x300 Sat. People Kildare xi. in E.E.P. (1862) i54_Hail 
be ^e marchans wi}> 3ur gret packes of draperie auoir-de- 
peise and $ur wol sackes. 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill , c. 8 Preamb., 
No Substance of fine Drapery. 1538 Leland Itin. I. 44 The 
hole profite of the Toune [Wakefield] stondeth by Course 
Drapery. 1622 Misselden Free Trade 40 The Draperies 
of this Kingdome are termed Old and New. By the Old ; 
are vnderstood Broad Clothes, Bayes and Kersies : By the 
New ; Perpetuanoes, Serges, Sayes, and other Manufac- 
tures of Wooll. 178 6 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 11/2 A duty 
..on all drapery imported jnto that Kingdom. 184X Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1 . 122 A napkin or some other piece of drapery 
is suspended over the door. 

2. The trade or business of a draper ; the manu- 
facture of cloth (obs.) ; now, the sale of cloth and 
other textile fabrics. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 11 Thencres and mayntenyng 
of Drapery and makying of Cloth withyn this land. 
x6io Holland Camden’s Brit. I. 352 Flemings.. to teach 
our men that skill of Draperie or weaving and making 
wollen cloth, a x6 6t Fuller Worthies, Bedfordsh. (1662) 

1 13 Such the use thereof [fuller’s earth] in Drapery, that 
good cloth can hardly be made without it. Mod. Advt., 
Millinery and Fancy Drapery. Young Lady to serve through. 

+ b. A place where cloth is made. c. A place 
where a drapers business is conducted. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 106/2 A Drapyry, pannariunn 1598 
Florio, Drapperie , drapery, or street where cloth is made 
or sold. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit . i. 77 The Gynegium 
or Draperie in Britaine in which the Clothes of the Prince 
and Souldiers were woven. 

+ 3. See qtiot., and cf. Cilery. Obs . 

1552 Huloet, Draperye worcke or cylerye a kynde of 
caruynge or payntynge so called, voluta. x6xx Cotgr., 
Draperie.. a flourishing with leaves, and flowers in wood, 
or stone, vsed especially on the heads of pillers, and tearmed 
by our workemen Draperie, or Cilerie. 

4. The aitistic arrangement of clothing in paint- 
ing or sculpture. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. v. (1611) 267 Which forme of 

f lailing in the art of painting is termed drapery. _ 1634 
’eacham Gentl. Exerc. 1. xni. 43 Drapery. .principally 
consisteth in the true making and folding your garment, 
giving to every fold his^ proper natural] doubling and 
shadow, c x8n Fuseli in Led. Paint, iv. (1848) 448 
Attitude without action. .dress without drapery. 

5. The stuff with which anything is draped, 
or artistically covered ; clothing or hangings of any 
kind; esp. the clothing of the human figure in 
sculpture or painting. Also fig’. 

1686 Aghonby Painting Illustr. Expl.Terms s.v. Draper y. 
We say, Such a Painter disposes well the Foldings of his 
Drapery. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 357 The 
drapery of this statue is much admired. 1771 Sir J. Rey- 
nolds Disc. iv. (R.), It requires the nicest judgment to dis* 
posethe^ drapery, so that the folds shall have an easy com- 
munication, and gracefully follow each other. 1806-7 J- 
Beresfokd Miseries Hum. Life (1826) m. xviii, The muslin 
drapery of your fair partner. 1831 Howirr Seasons 315 
Nature is stripped of all her summer drapery. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 45 There is no draper)’ about the window. 

6. altrib. and Comb. 

17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull 1. i, The Bulls and Frogs 
have served the lord Strutts with drapery-ware for many ! 
years. 1785 J. Trusler Mod. Times I. 63 Sales of linen j 
and other drapery goods. 1861 Thornbury Turner 
II. 103 Rubensten, a draper)' drudge to portrait painters. 
Dra’pery, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To furnish 
or cover with, or as with, drapery ; to drape. 

1824 Byron Juan xvi. cii, What beautiful simplicity 
Draperied her form with curious felicity I 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. 1. vii, Not only dressed, but harnessed and dra- 
peried. 1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies vi. 74 It was 
festooned and draperied with all kinds of green. 

Hence Dra'peried ppl. a. 

3816 L. Hunt Rimini 1. 105 A sudden canopy.. disparts 
its draperied shade. 1882 Miss Braddon Ml. Royal ix, 
The lone draperied mantel-piece. 

f Dra'pet. Obs. [ad. It. drappelto, dim. of 
drafpo cloth.] A cloth, a covering. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 27 Tables fayre dispred, And 
ready dight with drapets festivall. a 1799 Melmoth Trans- 
formation Lycon <5- Euphoria tus (R.) f He op'd his gates .. 
a decent drapet throws O’er her cold limbs. 

Drawing, vbl. sb. [f. Drape v. + -ing L] The 
action of the verb Drape, fa. The action of 
weaving or making into cloth (obs.). b. The 
action of adjusting or fixing in artistic folds ; 
manner or style of arranging the draper}'. 

1483 Act i Rich. Ill , c. 8 § 1 By the meane of true mak- 
yng and drapyng and also of true dying of Wollen Cloth. 
1523 Ad 14 4- 15 Hat. VIII, c. 3 The true making and 
draping of worstedes, sals, and stamins. 1883 Myra's 
Jrnl. Aug., The style of polonaise .. owes its popularity 
to the grace of its draping. 1884 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 4/1 
The draping is long and very simple. 

Drappie, -y (dnepi). Sc. [I. drap Sc. form of 
Drop sb. + -ie, -y dim. suffix.] A little drop (e.g. 
of stimulant). 

1789 Burns ‘ O, Willie brewed,' We’re no that fou, But 
j'ust a drappie in our ee. 1795 Macneill Will «J- Jean liv. 
Jean, quite un happy.. Tynes a’ heart, and taks a— drappy : 


Drap ure, obs. form of Draper. 

+Dra*sie, a. Sc. Obs. [Perh. connected with 
Drazel.] ? Phlegmatic. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 17 Flewme is flat, slaw, 
richt slipperie and svveir [A]nd drasie, to spit can not for- 
beir. Ibid. 74 He that hes of Watter the natoure, Is daft, 
and doyld, drasie with small effect. 

+ Dra’SSOCk. Obs. Also ?drapsock,drossock. 
[Etym.'and form uncertain.] ? A drab, an untidy 
woman. 


*573 G. Harvey^ Lelter-bk. (Camden) 117 Lowte il- 
favorid drapsocks died into dun. 1647 Ward Simp. Colter 
24 If any man mislikes a bullymong drassock (v.r. arossock] 
more then I, let him take her for all mee. 
t Drast, drest. Obs. Forms : Plural 1 dser- 
stan, derstan, 2 dersten, 4 darstis, 4-5 drastes, 
•us, -ys, «en, 4-6 drestes. Sing, (rare) 4-5 
dreste, drast. [OE. dxrstan pi. (:— OTeut. type 
*drastjon- or -j6n -), cognate with OHG. ireslir, 
MHG. and Ger. trester pi. grounds, husks (of 
grapes), (app. OTeut. *drastiz-, an j-stem): cf. 
OSlav. drozdiji and droitija lees.] 

(mostly pi.) Dregs, lees ; feces, Tefuse, residue. 
c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxiv. 8 Nyle he daerstan him 
don unbryce. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 98 Getrifula wiff 
ecedes derstan. xx.. Semi-Saxon Voc. in Wright 04/1 
Amurca, fex olei, dersten. 1382 Wyclif Ps. lxxiv. 8 The 
dreste of it is not wastid out. — Hos . iii. x Thei ..louen the 
darstis [1388 draffis] of grapis. 1502 Arnolde Chrou.AsZii) 
165 Wei moysted at the rote w* drestis of wyne. 1530 
Palsgr. 215/2 Drestes of oyle, lie dhuille. 
fig. 1388 Wyclif Isa. xlix. 6 To conuerte thedrastis [1382 
drestus) of Israel. 1494 Fabyan Chron . vii. 388 Of Troyans 
blode the drastes and nat sede. 

Draste, obs. form of durst > pa. t. of Dare v. 1 
Drastic (dree'stik), a. (sb.) [mod. ad. Gr. 
SpaarcK-os active, efficacious, f. SpaarSs, vbl. adj. 
of 5 pav to do : cf. F. drastique (1741).] 

1. Med. Of medicines: Acting with force or 
violence, vigorous ; esp. acting strongly upon the 
intestines. 

<1x691 Boyle JVks. ll. 190 (R.) After this single taking 
of the drastick medicine had done working. 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 213 AH strong or drastic purga- 
tives are to be carefully avoided. 1836 Johnsouiaua 1. 24 
His friend had prescribed palliative not drastic remedies. 

2. transf. Vigorously effective ; violent. 

x8o8 Bentham AY. Reform 27 In consideration of their 
too extensive and too drastic efficacy. 1848 Mill Pot. 
Econ. I. 274 Occasions.. in which so drastic a measure 
would be fit to be taken into serious consideration. x88o 
M°Carthy Own Times IV. Ixiii. 424 Very comprehensive 
or drastic schemes. 

B. sb. A drastic medicine ; a severe purgative. 
1783 F. Miciiaelis in Med.Commun. 1 . 318 Large quantities 
of the pills.. acting as a drastic. 1863 Reade m AU Year 
Round 3 Oct. 125/1 For want of drastics and opiates. 

Drastically, adv. [f. Drastic + -al + -ly 2 ] 
In a drastic manner ; with drastic remedies or 
applications ; with effective severity. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 345 The poor patient is again 
pilled and purged drastically. ^877 Gladstone Glean. 1 . 
169 The spectral letters ‘redistribution of seats' operate as 
drastically as if they were ‘ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin ’. 
3887 Leeds Mercury 21 Jan. 4/7 A Bill., which., will deal 
drastically with the land question. 

t Bra* Sty, a. Obs. Also dresty. [f. Drast 
+ *Yk In several places the s has been misread 
or misprinted as f which was perhaps actually 
the source of Drafty a.] Dreggy; fig. vile, 
worthless, ‘rubbishy’. 

a xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 238/20 Feculent us ,fece plenus, 
drzesti^. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. Prol. 5 Min eres aken of 
thy drasty speche. Ibid. 12 Thy drasty rymyng. [Tyrwhitt, 
etc., in both places, drafty], 1398 TreVisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvii. clxxxvi. (1495) 727 Erthy partyes and drasty. c 1420 
Pallad.on Hush. 1. 195 Olyvys. .With drasty \tnispr. 1873 
drafty] wattry fruyt. 1499 Promp. Parv. 131/2 Dreggy 
(Pynson dresty) or fulle of drestys, feculentus. 1530 Palscr. 
311/x Dresty, full of drestes, lieux. 

Drat (drat), int. [Aphetic f. ’od rot , for 
God rot / : see Rot v. in similar use.] A vulgar 


form of imprecation, giving vent to annoyance or 
angry vexation ; *= 1 Hang', ' dash \ * confound \ 
x8x5 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 13 ‘Now drat that Betty’, 
says one of the washer-women. 1857 Trollope Barchcster 
T. xxxix, ‘Drat their impudence’, said Mrs. Greenacre. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin, xliv, ‘Drat it, Jane, kneel down, 
and bless the gentleman, I tell ’ee J ’ 

Hence Drat v . ; Dra tted ppl. a. ' confounded ; 
1857 Trollope Barchcster T. (1861) 326 The quintain 
was ‘ dratted ’ and * bothered ’ and very generally anathe- 
matized by all the mothers. 1869 Mrs. H. Wood Roland 
Yorke v. (Farmer), If that dratted girl had been at her 
post. 1878 M. & F. Collins Vill. Comedy 1 . 195 The ladies 
are ‘ dratting ’ me, if you know what that means. 

Drat, obs. 3rd sing. pres, of Dread v. 
DratcheU, drotchell (drre-ljel, drptjel). 
Now only midi. dial. [Derivation uncertain. Con- 
nexion is suggested with Dretcii v.~, Sc. aratc/i to 
go heavily and reluctantly, to linger. Cf. also 
Sc. drotch to hang negligent'? ; and see Dkazll, 
Drossel.] A slovenly, untidy woman ; a slat. 

1755-73 JOHNSON, Drotch'l , an idle wench; a slagg.rd. 
In Scottish it is still used 185, Geo. Eliot A Bed, xx. 
r „ she'll be a poor dratchell by then she s thirty. Ituf. 
xjoevi (end), She’s not a common flaunting dratchell, I can 
see that. . . 
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Drate : see Drite. 

Drau(en, drau 5 (e, drauhe(n : see Draw v. 
Draught (draft), sit. Forms : a. 3-4 draht, 
drajt, 4 - draught; (4 dra:jj>e, drauht, 4-5 
drauqt(e, 4-6 draght(e, draughte, drawght(e, 
drawt(e, Sc. 5 drawcht, 6 drauoht). P. 6 drafte, 
(7 drauft), 6 - draft. [Early ME. draht (prob. in 
OE., though not recorded), corresp. to MDu., Du. 
dragl, ? OHG., MHG. traht, Ger. trachi, Icel. 
driittr ( -.—*drahtr ), verbal abstract from Com. Tent. 
dragan to draw. The guttural sound of gh, ch, is 
retained in Sc. ; in late ME. the word was some- 
times drawt, whence the frequent (drjjt) in i 6 -i 8 th 
c. rimes, but more usually the gh passed in pro- 
nunciation, through wh, into/, whence the spelling 
Draft (q. v.) now established in some senses, in 
which the connexion with draw is less obvious. 

All the senses in which draught is still the accepted or 
approved spelling are treated here ; only those in which 
draft is established appear under that word. Many groups 
of senses have been derived independently from the verb, 
so that a satisfactory logical order is almost impossible.} 

I. 1. The action, or an act, of drawing or pull- 
ing, esp. of a vehicle, plough, etc. ; pull, traction. 
Beast of draught : a horse or other animal used for 
drawing a cart, plough, etc. P. .rarely draft. 

2398 Trevjsa Barth, be P. R. xvni. cxv. (*495) 855 The 
worme drawith and halyth his bodi,.wyth many dyuers 
drau3tes. 02440 Pram/. Parv. 131/1 Drawte, or pulle, 
tr actus, c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 220 Pulle, pulle ! 
..Yit a draght. 1523 Fitzherb. Bush. § 15 The harowe.. 
goeth by twytehes, and not alvvaye after one draughte. 1633 
T. Stafford Pac. Hib. tit. ii. 292 That bogs nor rocks, 
should forbid the draught of the Cannon. 1707-12 Morti- 
mer Hush. (J.), The Hertfordshire wheel-plough is the best 
. .and of the easiest draught. 1777 Robertson Hist.Amcr. 
(1778) II. vii, 318 The Llama, which was never used for 
draught. 1873 Helps Anint. <$• Mast. i. (187s) 8 Beasts of 
draught and of burden. 0 . 1801 Tram. Sac. Arts XIX. 
295 (This Crane) having a two-fold principle, .making a per- 
pendicular draft, and discharging the load at the same time, 
fb. Drawing of breath. Ohs. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxii. 82 [iv. 463] This byrde,. 
syngyng of fyne manere in grete draughtes and of a Ionge 
brethe his right sorowfull songe. 
c. Drawing motion or action. 

1851 Optic. Cat at. Gt . Exhib. I. 401 Chaff-cutter, .the 
shaft, .being within the range of the long-way of the mouth- 
piece, gives the knives about 24 times the usual amount of 
draught, and causes them to cut, instead of chopping. 

2. That which is drawn. +a. A load. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21266 (Cott.) Fourar [>ai tald, be wange- 
listes, bat draues he wain }rat es cristes, O J>alm 1 sal tell. . 
Quat pai bitaken, and quat pair draght. 02470 Henry 
Wallace ix. 1610 Dicson suld tak . . bis hors . . a drawcht 
off wod to leid. 14.. MS. Douce 201, If. 7 (Halliw.) The 
whiche. .bereand drawe draghtes and berthennes. 

b. A quantity drawn : used as a specific measure 
of something drawn, extracted, or taken up. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon, Draught .. in Trade, it is so 
much goods as are carried upon one carriage at a time. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Draught . . sixty-one pounds weight 
of wool. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss . , Draught ( S. Staff.), 
the quantity of coal raised to bank in a given time. 1893 
Labour Commission Gloss, s. v., In the salt industry, 
a draught is the quantity of salt taken out of a pan each 
time the pan is cleared; sometimes.. this drawing takes 
place once or twice a day. 

f 3. A drawbridge. Obs. 

13 . . Gaw. tf Gr. Knt. 8x7 pay let doun he grete dra3t. 
cs^\QPartonope 1636 The porter lete the draught down falle. 

4. Something used in drawing or pulling, as 
harness for horses to draw with : see quots. 

1483 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV in Antiq. Rep. (18071 1 . 43 The 
chiefe chare of the Quene. .with v. paire of draughts. 1552 
Huloet, Draxvghte to drawe vp water after the sorte of 
a gybet with a paile at the one ende. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey). 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. v. (ed.^ 2) 173 
That part of the shoulders of the horses, to which the 
draught is fixed. 2852 Offic. Cafal. Gt. Exhib. I. 395 Set 
of box whipple-trees, or two-horse draughts. 

5. A team of horses or other beasts of draught, 
together with that which they draw. Now only dial. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 22 An housbande can not conuen- 
yentlye plowe his lande, and lode out his dounge bothe 
vppon a daye, with one draughte of beastes. 1644 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. V. 649 The officers and souldiers shall be accomo- 
date with' draughts in their march. 1774 Beverley 4- Hessle 
Road Act ii. 15 Any person. .keeping a team or teams, 
draught or draughts. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 39 
A stone waggon with a team,-— a 'draught ' we call it in our 
.North Yorkshire Vernacular — of no less than 20 horses and 
oxen attached to it. 

II. 6 . fig. Drawing, attraction ; tendency, in- 
clination, impulse, arch, f P. also draft. 

a 1300 Body 4- Soul 85 (Matz.) To sunne and schame [it] 
was thi drau3t. 1432 Paslon Lett. No. 18 I. 31 For the 
goode reule .. of theKynges persone, and draught of him to 
vertue and connyng. 1758 \V, Rickitt* JmL 73, I felt 
a draught to visit New England. 1829 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) II. 81 A draught towards the Deep, a commencing 
giddiness. 

0. 1596 Spenser F . (X tv. ii. 10 He . . by his false allure- 
ments wylie draft Had thousand women of their loue beraft. 
a X775 J. Churchman Life (1780) 37, I felt a secret gentle 
draft to visit to meetings in the back parts of Chester. 

III. 7. The act of drawing a net for fish, or 
(quot. 1 205 ) for birds. 

c 1203 Lay. 29259 Sparewen }>erto liht. And he a [ran 
uorme drahte Swi 5 monie he ilahte. 1526-34 Tindale 


Luke v. 4 Let slippe youre nettes to make a draught, 3677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. it. ix. 208 Upon the draught of 
his Pond, not one Fish was left. <13711 Ken Hymns 
I'estiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 362 Full three Thousand .. At 
but one Draught he caught. 1823 J. F, Cooper Pioneers 
xxiti, Eager to witness the draught of the seine. 

b. A place where a net is wont to be drawn. 
(Also draft . ) 

1893 Daily News 4 Feb. 8/5 Severn Salmon Fishing.. the 
netting operations were greatly interfered with by masses 
of ice. .and several favourite drafts were quite frozen over. 

8 . The quantity of fish taken in one drawing of 
the net ; a take. p. rarely draft . 

3387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) HI. 67 Som fischeres 
solde a draujte of fische wij> \>e nettis. 1526-34 Tindale 
Luke v. p He was vtterly nstonyed..at the draught of 
fisshe which they toke. 2635 Pacitt Christianogr. 241 
This was a great draught in so .short a .time, and such as 
Saint Peter himselfe never made the like in all his life. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon 4- Pearls i. 13 To secure a 
good draught of fish. 0 . 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 351 It has the whole draft of fishes in its drag-net. 

9. A measure of weight of eels, equal to 20 lbs. 

2850 Sala Tw. round Clock (186:) 18 Eels are sold by the 

‘draff * of twenty pounds weight. 1891 Times 28 Sept. 4/2 
Live eels, 202. per draught ; dead cels, 14*. per draught. 

IV. f 10. The drawing of a bow ; a bowshot; 
also, the distance which a bow can shoot. See 
also Bow-draught. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 862 Wyk Jrat schote 
his trader he slow ; A 1 vnwylland }?at draught he drow. 
c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xxv. 118 pe ferthe commez behind 
him, as it ware ane arow draght. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1224 
Lamydon ..with-drogh hym A draght. 2581 Styivard 
Mart. Dtscipi. I. 44 That euerie man haue a good and 
meete Bowe according to his draught and strength. 1605 
Camden Rem. (2617) 209 Geoffray ..at one draught of 
his bowe .. broch eel three feetlesse birds called Allenons. 

f II. The drawing or sweep of a weapon ; a 
stroke, a blow. Obs. 

c 2320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 868 Sum kni3t Beues so ofrau3te 
pe heued of at pe ferste draujte. a 1400 Octouiait 16 66 No 
man ne myghte with strengtheasytte Hysswordes draught. 
C1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 388, xij. draughtes with pc 
egge of be knyfe pe venison crossande. 24. . Prose Legends 
in Anglia VIII. 109 Sche . . smitith pe grounde with hir 
heed wip a meruaylous draughte. 

12. The drawing of a saw through a block of 
wood or stone; hence a measure of sawyers’ work. 

2404 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 205 note. In sarracionexv 
draghtez.. wd. c 3520 Ibid. 205 Johanni Henryson sawying 
waynscottes .. xxxij dragttes, id. j draghth, x6d. 2812 
J. Smyth Preset . of Customs 275 Scaleboards, from Germany, 
are packed in bundles, weighing 50 at each draught. 1847-8 

H. Miller First Impr. vi. (1859) 91 He was cutting it (a 
block of Sandstone), by three draughts, parallel to its 
largest plane into four slabs. 

13. «= Cloff, q.v. (Now usually Draft, q.v. 1 .) 

2494 Fabyan Citron, vn. 342 Before tyme y* weyer vsyd 
to lene his draught towarde the nrarchaundyse, soo that the 
byar hadde . . .x. or .xii.li. in a draughte to his aduauntage, 
2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Draught.. in Trade, an Allow- 
ance made in the weighing of Commodities. See Clough. 

V. 14. The drawing of liquid into the mouth or 
down the throat ; an act of drinking, a drink ; the 
quantity of drink swallowed at one 1 puli’, f/3. 
rarely draft . 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 199 [pe neddre] cumeS to sum 
welle and drinkeS a draht swo miche! pat heo chineS. 
2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 222 To drynke a drau^te [C. xxm. 
223 drawtl of good_ ale. c 2440 York Myst. xxxvi. 240 A 
draughte here of drinke haue I dreste. 1555 Eden Decades 
220 One of these, .drunke a bowl of water at a draughte. 
2636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence n. ii. Plays (1868) 231/2 
Let us take, then, Our morning draught. 2687 Shadwell 
Juvenal Sat. x. 37 No Poyson is in Earthen Vessels 
brought ; I n Gold adorn’d with Gemms beware each draught. 
2732 Lediard Setlios II. vm. 158 Giscon drank the inflam'd 
potion at one draught. 2852 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 

I. 196 It forms a pleasant effervescing draught. 0 . 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fior 299 Empty’ thy cuppe.. there 
is but a litle draft left. 2659-60 Pepys Diary 27 Feb., 
They brought men draft of their drink in a brown bowl. 

f b. A fanciful name for a ‘ company ’ of 
butlers. Obs. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Draught of boteleris. 

15. A dose of liquid medicine; a potion. 

a 2656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (2852) 153 On a medicinal 
Potion, How loathsome a draught ts this ! 2699 Dryden 
To J. Driden 94 Better to hunt in fields for health un- 
bought Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 2762 
Gcntl. Mag. 545 She spreads the couch, prepares the healing 
draught [rime unbought]. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest xii, I have ordered him a composing draught. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xv. The incipient effects of the soporific 
draught. _ 2847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 233 To smooth my 
pillow, mix the foaming draught Of fever. , 

c. Black draught : a purgative medicine con- 
sisting of an infusion of senna with sulphate of 
magnesia and extract of liquorice. (Alsoyi^.) 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk., Fr. Fashionable Novels , 
Your dull black draughts of metaphysics. 1861 A. K. H. 
Boyd Recreat. Country Parson Ser. 11. 155 As Jf you gave 
a man a large jug of pure water, and then cast into it a few 
drops of black-draught. 1883 Miss Braddon Gold. Calf vii, 
One of my black draughts wanted anywhere? 

16. Drawing of smoke or vapour into the mouth, 
inhaling ; that which is inhaled at one breath. 

2622 Venner Tobacco (1650) 402 To take 4 or 5 draughts 
of. this fume. , 2672 Milton Samson 9 The common prison 
..Where I, a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw The air 
imprison’d also, close and damp, Unwholesome draught. 
2835 Marryat Jac. Faiihf. i, There is no composing- 
draught like the draught through the tube of a pipe. 


Yl. fig. The 1 drinking in* of something by the 
mind or soul ; a portion of something, pleasurable 
or painful, ‘drunk*, partaken of, or experienced. 
(Cf. Drink v. ; also Cup sb. 9 .) 

2560 Becon New Cateclt. Wks. (1844) 295 Take him with 
the hand of thy heart, and chiefly dnnk him with the 
draught of thy inward man. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 
72 T 1 Make the draught of life sweet or bitter. 1827 
Pollok Course T. ix, Quaffing deep draughts of love. 1878 
Geo. Eliot Coll. Breakf. P. 357 Ecstatic whirl And 
draught intense of passionate joy and pain. 

VT. 18. The action of drawing out to a greater 
length, extension, stretching ; concr. that which is 
drawn out or spun, a thread, spec, in Cotton-spin • 
ningy etc. the ‘drawing’ or elongation of the 
slivers by passing them between pairs of rollers 
revolving at different speeds. (See Draw 56 e). 
P. sometimes draft. 

c 2400 Test. Lenten 1. (R.), Die eucn drauht of the wyer 
drawer, maketh the wyer to ben euen. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. (1805) I. 2 The wool, .is . . spun so fine that it 
is in manner comparable to the spiders draught. 27x9 J. 
Roberts Spinster 346 Flowered silk and worsted tammy 
draughts. 2875 l/re's Diet. Arts I. 975 The drawing 
operation, or draught, is . . repeated in all the subsequent 
processes. 1877-81 W. C. B ram well Wool-carder 44 
(Cent.) What stands for ‘top’ in wool manufacture is called 
first drafts in silk-combing. 2879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 274/1 One yard of lap is drawn out to one hundred 
yards of sliver. This draught may be increased or diminished. 

VII. 19. Naut. [See Draw za 13 .] The action 
of ‘ drawing’ or displacing (so much) water; the 
depth of water which a vessel draws, or requires to 
float her. p . sometimes draft. 

3602 Shaks. Twcl. N. v. i. 58 A bawbllng Vessel was he 
Captaine of, For shallow draught and bulke vnprizable. 
2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 54 Her water draught 
is so many foot as she goes in the water. 275X Act 24 Geo. 
//, c. 8 § 2 Orders . . touching the sizes and Draughts of 
all Boats, Barges and. other Vessels. 1862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii 10 For shipping of less draught, pilots are in 
attendance. 2B73 Act 36 4- 37 Viet. c. 85 § 3 A scale of 
feet denoting her draught of water shall be marked on each 
side of her stem. fig. 2882 J. C. Morison Macaulay 27 
There was a defect of deep sensibility in Macaulay— a want 
of moral draught and earnestness. 

0 . 1796 Morse A trier. Geog. II. 509 They then begin a., 
march, the regularity of whose step is essential to the draft 
of the vessel. 2860 Merc. Marine Mag, VII. 215 Her draft 
of. water., was 16 feet 7 inches aft. Ibid. 222 The Channel 
. . is the least dangerous for a steamer of draft. 

VIII. 1 20. The action of moving along (cf. 
Draw v. 6 S) ; course, going, way. Obs. 

<•2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3745 A3en he maden here dr.'ll Al-so 
Sat skie haued ta3t. C1330 K. Brunne C/i/wx. /F<rr^(Rolls) 
479 Out of Grece )>er cam a bole ; To Paris bestes was his 
draught, And wij> Parys bole he faught. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xv m. i, They loued to gyder more hotter than they 
did to fore hand, and had suche preuy draughtes to gyder 
that many in the Courte spak of hit. 

t fr. fig. Course, way of going on. Obs. 

. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 153 Uch a strumpet that ther 
is such drahtes vri drawe. . <12400 Sir Perc. 2160 Thus es 
the lady so wo, And this is the draghte ! 

f 21. A * move * at chess or any similar game. [F. 
trait L. tractus . ] Obs. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 653 At the chesse with 
me she gan to pley, With hir fals draughtes dyvers 
She staale on me. ?x37o Robt. Cicyle (Halliw.) 54 With 
a draght he was chekmate. 2422 Hoccleve De Reg. PtHitc. 
(Roxb.) 76. 1474 Caxton Chesse 133 The progressyon and 
draughtes of the forsayd playe of the chesse. 2594 Carew 
Huarte's Exam. Wits viii. (1596) 212 He.. makes ten or 
twelve faire draughts one after another on the Chesse- 
boord. 2656 Beale. Chess 3 The draught of a Pawne is 
only one house at a time. 

22. pi. A game played by two persons on a board 
of the same kind as that used in chess, which game 
it somewhat resembles, though of much simpler 
character, all the pieces or ‘ men ’ being of equal 
value and moving alike diagonally. (In U.S. called 
checkers, in Scotl. dambrod.) +/3. rarely drafts. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 1622 The draghtes, the dyse, and o^er 
dregh gaumes. a 1602 W. Perkins Cases Consc. (16 10) 346 
The games of chesse, and draughts. 2792 Boswell Johnson 
an. 1756, The game of draughts., is peculiarly calculated to 
fix the attention without straining it. 2870 Hardy & Ware 
Mod. Hoyle 205 Draughts is entirely a game of mathema- 
tical, calculation. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 391 These 
pastimes are not so very unlike a game of draughts. 

0 . 2726 Franklin Jrnl. Wks. 1887 I. 116, I tire myself 
\vith playing at drafts. 2796 Owen Trav. Europe II. 4 °S 
The evening was passed in a variety of amusements. i 501 I J e 
were occupied at drafts. x8x6 Keatinge Trav. {1817) 1. 
308 They play at what we call Polish drafts. . __ 

b. One of the pieces used in this game: — 
Draughtsman 4 . 

2894 * Chequerist ’ (R 
well 14 The Draughts 
stand on another for ‘crowning’. 


ually in pi.) 


any m pi.) n 


IX. 23. A current, stream, flow. 

Sox Holland Pliny I. 7 Whiles she [the moon] is turned 
ay, all the draught of light, she cas ^ R h T th k\ h .^ H b ^,, 
une, from whence she receiued it- 1688 T- ■ S. 1 J J . 

istantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708) IH. « There r is a . \ast 
■ught of water poured continually out of the Allan ic 
a the Mediteranean. 275* Johnson Rambler ^No. - 

2 The draught of the gulph was generally too strong to 
overcome. 3819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Diet, fstrol. :6i 
e .. sympathy which causes,, the m °ther W feel t 
ueht flow into her breasts some seconds before the cm 
ikes. 1822 T. Flint Lett. Amcr. 75 On approach^ 
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rapids, I was usually in the very draught of them, before 
I could discern the proper channel. 1883 Syd. Soc, Le. r., 
Draught, .in the breast of a nursing woman. 

b. A stream course, a ravine (?). _ (Also draft.) 
1807 P. Gass Jrnl. roi Having found a tolerable good 
road except where some draughts crossed itl Ibid. 231 But 
the snow was not so deep in the drafts between them. 

C. Hydraulics . The area of an opening for a 
flow of water : see quot. (Also draft.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Draft .. 8, The combined 
sectional area of the openings in a turbine water-wheel ; or 
the area of opening of the sluice-gate of a fore-bay. 

24. A current of air, esp. in a confined space, as 
a room or a chimney. P. sometimes draft. 

Natural draught : the current of air that passes through 
the fire in a steam boiler, etc. without mechanical aid, as 
distinguished from blast, forced draught, that artificially 
increased either by rarifymg the air above the fire or by 
compressing it below the same. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 478 We feel and 
hear the draught of air, and see the commotions it raises 
among the trees. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art 
II. 315 The height of the chimney has an important effect 
on the draught of a wind-furnace. 1844 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) I. no A sore throat; from sitting in constant 
draughts. 1864 Webster, Blast draught. .Forced draught 
..Natural draught 1896 Times (weekly ed.) 18 Sept. 
641/3 The steam trials of the Victorious, battleship, have 
proved remarkably successful, the contract speed for natural 
and forced draught having been exceeded. 

' 8. x8xz-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art I. 246 The 
nearer the throat [of the chimney] is brought to the fire, the 
stronger the draft will be. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 207 
The drafts from the doors and from the windows. 1873 
Longf. Wayside Jnn, Emma J- Eginhard Interlude 57 , 
That draft of cold, Unpleasant night air. 

b. An appliance for creating a draught in a fire- 
place ; a blower. (Also draft.) 

1874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls vi, 129 The drafts were put 
on, and in five minutes the coals were red. 

X. f 25. The drawing of a brush, pen, pencil, 
or the like, across a surface, so as to make a line or 
mark ; the mark so made ; a stroke. [F. trait i] Obs. 

c 1250 Gen, Sf Ex. 3624 Besseleet, And eliab, he maden wel 
oc tabernacle.. Goten and grauen wi5 witter dra}t. 0x305 
Edmund Conf. 224 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 Arsmetrike is a lore 
. .of figours. . And ofdrau^tes as me drawej> in poudre. 13. . 

E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1557 per watz neuer on so wyse coupe on 
worde rede . .What typyng ne tale tokened po dra3tes. 1548 
Thomas It at. Did. (1567), Lineament t, strikes or draughtes 
of a figure. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. iv. 2 A right 
line is the shortest extension or draught, .from one poynt to 
an other. 1594 T. B. La Prtmaud. Fr. Acad. u. 119 It is 
time to draw the last draught of the pensill vpon the face. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr.'t. i. § 19 How to express all 
kind of sounds, with the several draughts of a pen. 

1 26. Drawing of figures ; delineation. Obs. 

1551; Records Pathw. Knowl. 1. xvii, For the manner of 

their draught wi! declare, how many patres of parallels they 
shall neede. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. xiii. (1624) 127 
For your first beginning, .in draught make your hand., 
ready, .in those generall figures of the Circle, oval!, square, 
&c. 1706 Art of Painting (17 44) 357 Had his colouring and 
penciling been as good as his draught, a 1734 North Lives 
(1826) II. 211 Painters, and such as practise draught. 

1 27. That which is drawn or delineated ; a 
representation {of an object) by lines drawn on 
the surface of paper, etc.; a drawing, picture, sketch. 

P. rarely draft. Obs. in general sense. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 280 In pis opir dra3t ware deuysid 
a dusan of bestis. 1584 Peele Arraignm. Paris 1. i, 

A dainty draught to lay her [Venus] down in blue. 1667 
H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. II. 420 Sufficiently skilled 
. . to make a Draught of the Place. 1759 B. Martin Nat. 
Hist. Eng. II. 109 The Draught of an old Saxon Coin. 
1779-81 Johnson Ascham Wks. IV. 621 He. .embellished 
[his pages] with elegant draughts and illuminations. 

8. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. iv. xxv. 141 
Lively drafts of a woman of estate of Graecia, of a Turky 
woman of meane estate [etc.]. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 

Theat. Ins. 930 This sort Pennius referreth to the species 
of the Wasp, and so he describeth it in his drafts. 1796 
Stedman Surinam (1813) I. i. 19, 1 took a draft of the un- 
happy sufferer. 

b. Representation in sculpture ; a sculptured 
figure. Obs. 

1646 Cleveland King's Disguise 88 Porches wrought 
With Sphynxes, Creatures of an Antique draught. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 105 The sculpture draughts 
of the larger Pyramids of riigypt. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. 246 An old Tower built of Free-stone, of which you 
see the Draught in the Sculpture. 

28. spec. An outline, sketch, or design, pre- 
paratory to a completer work of art. 

1573-80 Baret^/z/. D xi 66 The first ordinaunce, or first 
draught, which, is done with a cole, adumbratio. 1579 
Fulke Heskins' Pari. 58 The lambe [is] a shadowing 
figure, like the first draught of a painter. 1710 Shaftesb. 
Charac. in. Advice to Author 1. iii, Poetry ., resembles 
the statuary’s and the painter’s [art] . . in this more par- 
ticularly, that it has its original draughts and models for 
study and practice. 1771 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) - 
359 A composition of the various draughts which he had 
previously made from various beautiful scenes and prospects. 
1847 Emerson Poems, Day's Ration Wks. (Bohn) I. 482 
Why need I galleries, when a pupil’s draught.. fills and 
o’erfills My apprehension? 

b . fig. Image, representation ; somethingdevised 
or designed like a work of art ; slight or pre- 
liminary sketch or outline. + P. rarely draft. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Itisi. I- v. (1634) 12 This way of 
seeking God. .that is, to follow these first draughts which., 
doe as in a shadow set forth a lively image of him. 1676 
Dryden Aurengz. v. i. 2195 My Elder Brothers.. Rough | 


draughts of Nature, Ul-design’dand lame. 1796 Owen Trav. 
Europe II. 09 The Bay of Naples and its environs form a 
draught of higher and more finished scenery, than I have 
yet seen. 

0- *579 Tomson Calvin's Scnn. Tim. 92 Y® image of 

God, yea, y s perfect image. .It is not a draft halfe drawen. 
29. A sketch in words ; a slight or concise 
account, 1 outline \ abstract. P. sometimes draft. 

*503 Hawes Examp. Virt. Prol. i, The famous draughtes 
of poetes eloquent. 1569 T. Underdowne Ovid's Dived, 
agst . I bis Tit le-p., A short Draugh t of all the Stories and Tales 
contained therein. 1665 Epitaph at Beverley Minster , 
What ere I did beleeve, what ere I tavght. .Resurgam of 
them all is the fvll dravght. 1690 Locke Hum. Uttd. 11. xxi. 
§ 73. Thus I have, in a short draught, given -a view of our 
original Ideas. 1714 Steele Sped. No. 302 t 8 This is but 
an imperfect Draught of so excellent a Character. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 151 p 6 Unable to compare the 
draughts of fiction with their originals. 

8- 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible ii. (1875) 90 Drafts of the 
future state given by religious systems of human origin. 

1 30. A plan, map, chart, plot. Also Draft, 

q.v. 4 . Obs. 

1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, A lignentent, a 
Carde or draught, 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. i. 2 
The generall draught of the whole Hand. 1701 Boyer 
{title) The Draughts of the most remarkable Fortified 
Towns of Europe.^ 1875 Temple & Sheldon Hist. North- 
field, Mass. 15 This tract of low land was partly included 
in the Wells’s meadow draught. 

31. A * plan 5 of something to be constructed, as 
a building. Also Draft, q.v. 4 . 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1502) 396 That, .there should 
be lawes concerning draughts, and order of buyldings. 1662 
Gerbier Princ. Ded., The mafceing of a Sumptuous Gate 
at Temple- Barr, whereof a Draught hath been presented to 
his Sacred Majesty. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. 
(iBr8) 79 Let the architect first make a draught on paper of 
the intended work, c 1850 Rudivt . Navig. (Weale) 116 
Elevation, the orthographic draught or perpendicular plan 
of a ship, whereon the heights and lengths are expressed. 
It is called by ship-wrights the ‘sheer draught*. 

+ b. A pattern, an outline drawing. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. § 4 Certaine exemplary 
draughts or patternes. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 
342 When the corne is come uppe a man may see the 
draughts of streetes crossing one another. 

32. A preliminary * sketch * or outline of a writ- 
ing or document, from which the fair or finished 
copy is made. (Now usually Draft, q.v. 5 .) 

1528 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 250 Where ther is a draught 
of a Will of myne. 1659 Rusmv. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 
238 In the Draught of the Bill . . it was further specified 
[etc.], c 1680 Beveridge Strm. (1729) I. 263 This was the 
first draught of the new covenant. <1x715 Burnet Own 
Time ( tj66 ) I. Pref. 3 What I wrote in the first draught of 
this work. X738 Birch Milton in M.’s Wks. I. 3 There are 
two Draughts of this Letter in his own hand writing. 1825 T. 
Jefferson Autobtog. Wks. 1859 I- 7, I prepared a draught 
of instructions to be given to the delegates. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) II. xiv. 31 We have found several rough 
draughts of the changes which he intended to have made 
upon the scholium. 

f33. Something drawn up or devised; a scheme, 
plan, design, device ; a plot ; an artifice. J3. 
rarely draft. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 101 Richt quietlie. .that 
draucht wes drawin. 1631 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 70 
The counsels and draughts of men against the kirk. 1731 
Pope Ep. Burlington 103 Greatness, with Timon, dwells in 
such a draught As brings all Brobdignag before your 
thought. 8. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible i. (1875) 21 How 
much this draft of morality . . differs from that of heathen 
nations in general. 

XI. 34. The withdrawing, detachment, or selec- 
tion of certain persons, animals, or things from a 
larger body for some special duty or purpose ; the 
party so drawn off or selected; spec . in military 
use. (Now usually Draft, q.v. 2 .) 

1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3888/3 Orders .. for making a con- 
siderable Draught out of our Garison, in order to some 
Expedition. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. x. 
(1743) 245 The several garrisons, from whence Draughts are 
made for the army. 1780 T. Jefferson Lett. Writ. 1893 
II. 343 We happened to have about 4oodraughts raised 
and never called out. 1794 T. Davis Agric. Witts in 
Archxol. TvVza (18S8) Mar., Draughts , hazel-rods selected 
for hurdle-making. 2872 Yeats Groivth Comm. 31 Draughts 
of labourers were emploj'ed in Spain. 

35. Comm. a. The ‘drawing’ or withdrawing 
of money from a stock by means of an order written 
in due form. (Also Draft, q.v. 3 .) 

1633 T. Stafford Pac . Hib. 1. iii. 29 Fearing, .lest some 
draught might bee drawen upon them. <11715 Burnet 
Oivn Time (1766) I. 437 To get such draughts made on that 
bank . . that there should be no money current there. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 47 p 3 Payments by Draughts upon our 
banker. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <$■ Is. n. xix. III. 338 Re- 
plenishing the exchequer by draughts on his new subjects. 

b. A formal written order for . the payment of 
money, ‘ drawn on ’, or addressed to, a person 
holding funds available for this purpose. (Now 
written Draft, q.v. 3 b.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Draught, a bill drawn by aMerchant 
payable by another on whom it is drawn. 1745 Fielding 
True Patriot Wks. 1775 IX. 335, I have sent you a draught 
on your tutor according to your desires, a 1754 — 
Ess . Char. Men Wks. 1762 IV. 358 [He] who relieves 
his friend in distress by a draught on Aldgate pump. 
[Note} a mercantile phrase for a bad note. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. xxx. 467 In common speech such a bill is 
frequently called a draught, but a bill of exchange is the 
more legal as well as mercantile expression. 1790 in Dallas 


Aiiter. Law Rep. I. 195 Draughts made payable to the 
party himself. [1786 — see Draft 3 b.j 

XII. 36. The act of drawing forth or out; 
drawing (as of lots), rare. 

1807 Robinson Archxol. Grxca nr. xvi. 264 To take 
fatidical verses . . written . . on little pieces of paper, to put 
them into a vessel ; out of which they drew them, expecting 
to read their fate in the first draught. 

1 37. fig. Extraction, derivation ; something de- 
rived, an emanation. Obs. 

1483 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 76 The synne y* they had 
of the draught of kynde of our fader Adam and Eve. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. v. (1634) xi Some say that Bees 
have part of minde divine, and heavenly draughts. 

f 38. A passage of a writing ; an extract. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Esther Prol., The whiche boc the comun 
making drawith along hider and thider with the tome 
dra^tis. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2667 Hypermiteslra, 
.Ana seyde, herof a draught, or two. x6oi Holland Pliny 
II. 373 Extracts and draughts out of those authors. 

f 39. An extract obtained by distillation. .(Also 
draft .) Obs . 

1576 Baker Jcrvell of Health 230b, To the draft or 
substance of the hearbs let the proper water be poured. 


40. The action of drawing liquor from a vessel ; 
the condition of being ready to be so drawn. 

ci 440 Promp, Parv. 131/1 Drawte of .. lycoure owte of a 
wesselle. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhtb. I. 234 By this 
machine, wines, spirits, stout, &c., can be kept on draught. 

41. Cookery. The entrails of an animal drawn 
out (cf. Draw v. 50 ). Obs. or dial. 

14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882)^88 Tak the draught 
of samon and mafc it cfene and put it in a pot. 17 67 Mrs. 
Maciver in Kitchiner Cook's Oracle (1829) 373 Scotch 
Haggis, .mince the draught and a pretty large piece of beef 
very small. 1825-80 Jamieson, Draucht, the entrails of a 
calf or sheep, the pluck. 

42. A mild blister or poultice that ‘ draws 

1828 Webster, Draught. . 18 A sinapism, a mild vesicatory. 
(So in later Diets.) 

43. A lasoniy, Arch., etc. (See quots.) 

1859-76 Gwjlt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Draught , in 

masonry, a part of the surface of the stone, hewn to the 
breadth of the chisel on the margin of the stone according 
to the curved or straight line to which the surface is to be 
brought. Ibid., I n carpentry, when a tenon is to be secured in 
a mortise by a pin, and the hole in the tenon is made nearer 
the shoulder than to the cheeks of the mortise, the insertion 
of the pin draws the shoulder of the tenon close to the 
cheeks of the mortise, and it is said to have a draught. 
1864 Webster, Draught.. 8 The bevel given to the pattern 
for a casting, in order that it may be drawn from the sand 
without injury to the mold. x88t Young Every Man his 
cnon Mechanic § 1313 Two chisel draughts are made at: one 
side and the end of the stave something like what in joinery 
is termed a rebate. 

44. Weaving. The succession in which the 
threads of the warp are inserted into the heddies of 
the loom in order to produce the required pattern ; 
the plan of ‘drawing’ of a warp (see Draw v. 8 b). 

1822 A. Peddie (title), Linen Manufacturer, Weaver, and 
Warper’s Assistant, with Tables, Drafts, Cordings, etc. 
1875 Ure's Did. Arts III. 979 s.v. Textile Fabrics, As 
the operation of introducing the warp into any number 
of leaves [of heddies] is called drawing a warp, the plan 
of succession is called the ‘draught’. Ibid. 982 Fig. 1955 
represents the draught and cording of a fanciful species 
of dimity. 

XIII. [In sense 46 withdraught also occurs, 
and has been taken by some as the full word 
whence draught has been shortened.] 

f 45. (?) A cesspool, sink, or sewer. Obs. 

1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 479. Now . . everie privat 
house hath the awin gutters and sinkes, for voiding of 
filthie excrementis, quhare before thay had ane commoun 
draucht. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. I\r. Acad. 11. 126 Our 
whole body is within as it were a stinking draught or puddle 
that emptieth it selfe on euery side as it were by sinks and 
gutters. 1600 Holland Livy 1. xi. Not esj 1609) 1366 The 
image of this Cloacina was found in a privie or draught, 
called Maxima. 1606 Shahs. Tr. fy Cr. v. i. 82 Sweet 
draught: sweet quoth-a? sweet sinke, sweet sure. 1703 
T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser Pref. 12 Some make this Place 
the Draught of their Houses. 

+ 46. A privy: also draught-house (see 48). Obs. 
?<zx5oo Wycket (1828) 7 Christ sayde all thynges that 
a man eatethe.ris sent downe into the drau^hteawaye. 
15x3 More Rich. Ill Wks. 68/t This communicacion had 
he sitting at the draught [1543 Grafton Drafte], a con- 
uenient carpet for such a counsaile. 1530 Palsgr. 2x5/1 
Draught a prevy, ortraict. 1607 Shahs. Timon v. 1. 105 
Hang them, or stab them, drowne them in a draught. 1681 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 501 A draught or 
Jakes, latrina: secessus. ... . 

p. 1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford *4* [He] 
borowed a candell . . and serched the drawft and all the 
chambers on the back side. 1552 Huloet, Draft or Jaques 
.. latrina. 

+ b. Evacuation. Obs. rare. 

1659 Macallo Can. Physick 6 If in the draught there be 
found any piece of skin, it signifies the Guts to be u 

XIV. at t rib. and Comb. 

47. alt rib. a. Of beasts : Used for draught or 
drawing (see 1 ). P. a bo draft. 

1466 Test. Ebor. II. 285 A draght ox. 1523 Fitzhffb. 
Hush. § 70 Melch kye and draught oxen. m 

ft* j c'all in (1602) I. 777 Draught-Horses , . for the 
Artillery and Baggage of the Irish Army-. 1786 Bubke H' 
Hastings Wks. .!(«»■ r 4 r Draught and rarrrage.bullocU 
for the army. 1832 G. Downes Le It. Cent. Ccuntntsl. 273 
Strengthened with additional draught animals both horses 
and bullocks, we commenced the accent [of the Simplon]. 

41-2 
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$. 2606 Shaks. Tr. tf Cr. n. i. 116 Yoke you like draft- 

Oxen. 1681 Lend. Gaz. No. 1635/4 Five good Draft- 
Horses. 1847 Leichhardt Jrnl . Introd. 17, 1 purchased 
five draft-bullocks. 

b. Of sheep: Drafted or selected from the flock ; 
see Draft sb. 7. 

c. Of liquor : On draught ; drawn or ready to 
draw from the cask : as draught ale , beer , etc. 

1893 Daily News 27 Keb. 4/7 Whisky will keep, and draft 
ale will not. 

d. Of a document : Drawn up as a preliminary 
or rough copy. (Commonly Draft, q.v. 7 b.) 

1878 Seeley Stein II. 293 The document resembles closely 
. .the draught Proclamation. Ibid. III. 323 In the form of 
a draught Act of Federation. 

48. Comb . a. in sense 1 (pull, traction), as 
draught-bar , -equalizer, -harness, - pole , -rod, - rope , 

- spring ; b. in other senses, as draught -phial (15), 
player, playing (22), f -raker (46), -furnace, 
-regulator (24). c. Special combs. Draught- 
board, the board on which the game of draughts 
is played ; draught-box (see quot.) ; f draught- 
boy = Draw-boy ; + draught-breadths sb. pi., 

? the traces of a vehicle ; + draught-chamber, a 
chamber to withdraw or retire to, a private room ; 
draught-compasses sb.pl, (see quot.); draught- 
dog * draught-hound ; draught-engine, the en- 
gine over the shaft of a coal-pit or mine ; draught- 
hole, a hole by which air is admitted to a 
furnace ; draught-hook (see quots.) ; f draught- 
hound, a hound used for tracking men or beasts 
by the scent [see Draw#. 74] ; »j* draught-house, 
a privy ( = sense 46) ; draught-line, a line on a 
ship marking the depth of water she draws ; 
draught-net, a net that is drawn for fish ; 
draught-spring, a spring inserted between the tug 
or trace of a draught-animal and the car, wagon, 
or other load, so as to relieve the strain at starting, 
etc. ; f draught- vice, some machine or vehicle for 
drawing a load ; draught-way, a way along which 
something is drawn ; a passage for a draught or 
current of air ; i dr aught- well, a draw- well. Also 
Draught-bridge, etc. 

1874 Knight Dict.Mech ., * Draft-bar. 1. A swingle-tree. 
2. The bar of a railway-car with which the coupling is 
immediately connected. 172 6 Franklin Jrnl . Wks. 1887 I. 
104 All this afternoon 1 spent . . at the *dr aft-board, a 2833 
Lamb Last Essays of Elia (Ainger 218) In . .books which are 
no books . . I reckon court calendars, directories, pocket- 
books, draught-boards bound and lettered on the back. 2874 
Knight Diet. Mcch., * Draft-box . . an^ air-tight tube by 
which the water from an elevated wheel is conducted to the 
tail-race. 2687 Land,. Gaz. No. 2301/4 A Patent . .unto Mr. 
Joseph Mason, for his new invented Engine, which saves all 
Weavers the Trouble., of a "Draft-Boy. 1617 Markham 
Caval. v. 54 The "draught-breadthes or Coach treates, 
which extend from the breast of the Horse to the bridge- 
Uee of the Coach. 2453 Marg. P aston in Poston Lett. 
No. 285 I. 250, I have take the mesure in the "draute 
chamer, ther as ye wold your cofors and cowntewery shuld 
be sette. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 22 The chambyr abovyn 
the kechene, with the drawgth chambyr longyng therto, 
with the esement of the prevy longgyng thereto. 1706 
Phillips, * Draught-Compasses, a sort of Compasses with 
several moveable Points, to make fine Draughts of Maps, 
Charts.. etc, 1656-7 in 7 tit Rep. Hist. MSS. Coin. A pp. 
575/2 A couple of whelps of the blood-hound strain to 
make *draugnt-dogs. 1884 Symons Geol. Cornwall 196 To 
increase the efficiency of the "draught engine and to reduce 
the cost of fuel. 2874 Knight Diet. Mcch ., *Draft- 
cqualizer, a treble tree ; a mode of arranging the whiffietrees 
when three horses are pulling abreast, so that all possess an 
equal leverage. 2548 Hall Chron Hen. VIII , 3 The 
saied Chariotes, and the "draught harnesses. 1854 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 99 Above the sole 
of the furnace are three rows of "draught holes. 1721 
Bailey, "Draught Hooks. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 
Large hooks of iron fixed on the cheeks of a cannon car- 
riage, two on each side, .called the fore and hind Draught- 
hooks. .Used for drawing a gun backwards or forwards by 
men with strong ropes, called Draught-ropes. 2853 Catal. 
R- Agric. Soc. Show 2 A neck collar for. .Farm Harness., 
has the draft -hook attached, and requires no hames. 1598 
FlorIo, Bracco, a beagle, a hound, a spaniel], a blood 
hound, a "draught hound. 1741 Compl. Fant.- Piece n. 1.202 
Having their Harbinger, Blood-hound or Draught-hound in 
Readiness, they begin the Chace. 2504 J. King On Jonas 
(1618) 69 They had. la goddesse for their "draught -houses. 
x6xr Bible 2 Kings x. 27 They,. brake downe the house of 
Baal, and made it a draught-house [Coverd. prevy house]. 
2884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic 1 . 28 So thou mayest enter 
the draught-house. 2893 Act 36 y 37 Viet. c. 85 § 3 The 
lower line of such .. figures to coincide with the "draught 
line denoted thereby, a 2632 Dbayton Whs. IV. 1495 (Jod.) 
With my "draught-net then I sweep the streaming flood. 
1873 Act 36 Sf 37 Viet. c. 71 § 14 Any person who shall shoot 
or work any seme or draft net for salmon. 1834 Good Study 
of Med. (ed. 4) HI. 396 The dose of this water .. was a 
"draught-phial full, and, consequently, about an ounce 
and a half. 1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Feb. 4/1 The in- 
mates were sitting reading, "draught playing, or other- 
wise amusing themselves.^ 2893 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 
7x5 The "draft-pole is pivoted to eyes .’.attached to the 
forward face of the main frame, a 1605 Polwart Fly ting 
w. Montgomerie 758 Hal land shaker, "draught raiker. 2857 
Colquhoun Compl. Oarsman's Guide 32 (Locks). The 
* draught rod connects the paddle or sluice with the lever, 
the rack and winch, or the crowbar [that raises it]. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech Draft-rod^ (Plow.), a rod extending 
beneath the beam from the clevis to the sheth and taking 
the strain off the beam. 1609 Holland Amitt. Marcell. 


xvn. iv. 84 [The Egyptian Ohelisk]. .beeing layed upon 
certaine "draught- vices and engines.. was. .brought into the 
Circus Maximus. 1835 Thirlwall Greece Li. 27 Along 
this line, hence called the Diolcus , or "Draughtway, vessels 
were often transported from sea to sea. 2879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. IV. 257/2 The metal being kept perfectly cool 
by the increased draughtway. ^2440 Promp. Parv.' 131/1 
"Drawte welle, Itaurium. 

Draught (draft), v. [f. Draught sb/] 

1. trans. To draw off (a party of persons, animals, 
etc.) from a larger body for some special duty or 
purpose. (Noiv commonly Draft, q.v. 1.) 

1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5193/4 Who was Draughted into Sir 
Jonn Gibson’s Company of Invalid Serjeants. 1745 Gentl. 
Mac. 664 An order., for draughting out of the train of 
artillery. .230 matrosses. 2758 j. Blake Plan Mar. Sysi. 
22 The commander .. shall draught off an equal number of 
men .. to supply their places. 2868 E. Edwards Raleigh 
I. xi. 222 The soldiers, .were hastily draughted off to their 
respective vessels. 

2. To make a plan or sketch of ; esp. to draw a 
preliminary plan of (something to be constructed) ; 
to design. (Sometimes draft/) 

2828 Webster, Draft, to draw the outline, to delineate. 
2852 KirriNG Sailmaking (ed. 2) 238 To have a right 
understanding of draughting sails, geometry ought to be 
studied. 2863 Longf. Wayside Inn 1. Building of Long 
Serpent iii, Drafting That new vessel for King Olaf. 

3. To treat with draughts (of medicine), ad- 
minister draughts to. rare. (Cf. dose v.) 

2768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks m.Wks. 2799 II. 275 Power 
..to pill.. draught.. and poultice, all persons. 

4. Masonry. To cut a draught upon : seeDRAUGHT 
sb. 43. (Also Draft, q.v. 3.) 

2848 [see ppi. a. below]. 2888 Daily Neius 15 Sept. 3/1 
They [stones] are draughted all round, hut left rough on the 
outer face. 

5. Weaving. To draw (the threads of the warp) 
through the hcddles of the loom : =Draw v. 8 b. 

Hence Draughted ppl. a., Draughting vbl. sb . ; 
esp. = Draught sb. 44. 

2796 H. Hunter Jr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (2799) 
III. 529 The draughting of their children into the Militia. 
2848 \V. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xx. (2879) 438 The 
old wall, .with its large draughted stones. 2878 A. Barlow 
Weaving 108 (Cent.) The draughting or entering of the 
warp threads through the beadles. 2B89 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. II. 228 Draftman's tracing paper., can be obtained 
of most dealers in drafting materials. 

For other senses, see Draft v. 

+ Drairglit-bridge. Obs. = Drawbridge. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (28x0) 283 Was non entre . . 
Bot a streite kauce, at be end a drauht hrigge. c 2380 Sir 
Ferutnb. 1952 pe 3eatcs were panne sone y-schet, & pe 
drajt-brige vp y.drawe. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wi'dcker 
784/18 Hoc superfossorium , a drawtebryge. c 2543 i n 
Turner Dom. Archil. III. 78 William Clebe. .hath made. . 
at your Tour of London.. a new draght brygge. 

Draughtman (dra-ftm&n). rare. 

1 . «= Draughtsman : esp. in sense 4. 

2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. iv, Lavinia, rising to the sur- 
face with the last draughtman rescued. 2891 E. A. Tillett 
St. George Tomblana, Norwich 36 A bone draughtman, 
of the type used by the early Norsemen. 

+ 2. nonce-use, in morning's draught-man « a 
man who indulges in a morning’s draught (of 
liquor) ; a tippler. Obs. 

2710 Taller No. 241 f 2 That the wholesome Restorative 
above-mentioned [Water-gruel] may be given in Tavern 
Kitchens to all the Mornings Draught-Men ..when they 
call for Wine before Noon. [In some later edd. printed 
morning draughtsmen , and so quoted by Latham, etc.] 
Hence Dratrghtmanship *= Draughtsmanship. 
2870 Atherueumi^ May 648 The artist has rendered the 
pathos of his subject with perfect skill in draughtmanship 
and^ modelling. 2874 Edin. Re v. No. 285. 279 As old as 
the infancy of draughtmanship. 

Draughtsman (dm’ftsm&n). PI. -men. See 
also Draftsman. [f. draught's , genitive of 
Draught sb. + Man.] 

1. One whose profession is to make drawings, 
plans, or sketches ; a man employed or skilled in 
drawing or designing. 

1663 [see Draftsman 2]. 2715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) I. 59 One of the best draughtsmen of our time. 2875 
Dawson Dawn of Life iii. 42 The. .drawings were executed 
by Mr. H. S. Smith, the. .draughtsman of the Survey. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 345 Though he was no 
draughtsman, he was the author of a large portfolio of 
portraits. 

2. One who draws up, or makes a draft of, a 
writing or document; one whose office it is to 
draw up legal or official documents. Now more 
usually Draftsman, q.v. 2. 

1759 l se e Draftsman 2]. 2825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. 
Wks. 2859 I. 40 The laws of which 1 was myself the mover 
and draughtsman. 2878 Seeley Stein I. 457 Jurist and 
parliamentary draughtsman. 1887 Spectator 4 June 762/1 
The actual draughtsman of the Report. 

3. A man employed in drawing or pulling some- 
thing. rare. Also draftsman. 

1795 A. Anderson Narr. China in Morse Amer. Geog. 
(2796) II. 509 Fastening one rope to the mast . .the draftsmen 
take the rope on shore along with them. 

4. One of the * men * or pieces used in the game 
of Draughts; also Draughtman, q.v. 1. 

1894 ' Chequerist’ (R. A. Williams) How to play 
Draughts well 8 The writer recommends the * Royal ’ 
Draughtsmen of the British Chess Company, as retaining 
the upper man when a King is made. 


Draughtsmanship. Also Draftsman-, [f. 
prec. + -ship.] The function, quality, or art of a 
draughtsman ; skill in draughting or drawing. 

2846 Worcester cites Sir J. Herschel. x86z Thornbury 
Turner I. 54 Turning the boy’s perspective, geometry, and 
architectural draughtsmanship to some account. ■884 
Athenxum 6 Dec. 739/2 In all, good, sound draughtsman- 
ship prevails. 1886 Dicey Eng. Case agst. Home Rule 
(ed. 2)225 Hesitations of statesmanship betrayed themselves 
in blunders of draughtsmanship. 

Draughtswoman, [as Draughtsman.] A 
woman employed or skilled in drawing. 

2845 Lond. Jrnl. I. 292 [They] are likely to become bold 
landscape draughtswomen. 2881 Mrs. E. J. Worboise 
Sissie xli, She is a very fair draughtswoman. 

Drau*ght-tree. ? obs. The pole of a wagon 
or other vehicle, to which the drawing gear is 
attached. 

1580 IIollyband Treas. Fr. Tong ; Le Linton dim 
chariot .. the beame whereon the iron hangeth in a Waine, 
the draught tree of a wagon, coache, or carte. cx6n 
Chapman Iliad xxin. 358 His draught-tree fell to earth, and 
him the toss’d up chariot threw Down to the earth. 2789 
Madan tr. Pcrsius (2795) 130 note , Temo signifies the beam 
of a wain, or the draught-tree whereon the yoke hangeth. 
2793 Smeaton Edystonc L. § 209 Carts . . [having] a very 
thick axle-tree, upon which is fixed a stout planking or 
platform, that terminates in a draught-tree for steerage and 
yoking the cattle to. 

Draughty (dra-fti), a. [f. Draught sb. + -t L] 

1. Abounding in draughts or currents of air. 

2846 Mrs. Marsh Emilia Wyndhavi (L.),In this draughty 
comfortless room I waited. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. 
in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 223 A filmy shade that flutters 
and flickers in the draughty breeze. 

2. Designing, artful, crafty: see Draught 33. Sc. 

28*2 Galt Steam-Boat 289 (Jam.\ I could discern that 

the flunkies were draughty fellows. 1823 — R. Gilhaize 1 . 
262 Gam.) I’ll be plain wi’ you, said my grandfather to this 
draughty speech. 2829 Hogg Sheph . Cal. I. 233 Ye’re 
a cunning draughty man. 

+ 3. [Perhaps an alteration of the equivocal adj. 
Drafty.] Rubbishy ; filthy. Obs. rare. 

2602 2 nd Pt. Return fr. Pamass. 1. ii. 252 The filth that 
falleth from so many draughty inuentions as daily swarme 
in our printing house. 

Hence Drau’ghtiness, draughty condition. 

1872 Daily Navs r 3 Jan., It might prove an undesirable 
habitation for invalids on account of its draughtiness. 

Drauk, obs. form of Drawk sb. and v. 
Draunt, var. of Drant. 

Drave (dr£*v). Sc. [northern form of Drove 
OE. drdf] A fishing expedition in which several 
men take part, each supplying a net and receiving 
a share of the profits made. Later, A haul (of fish); 
also, a shoal. 

2733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot . 202 Artificers, Day- 
labourers, and Farmers Servants that live near the Coast .. 
make it a Condition with their Masters, to be allowed the 
Drave to themselves.- 2769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 18 
An Adventure of this Kind is called a Drave. .two or three 
Fishermen associate five or six Landmen, for there are 
commonly eight or nine Men to a Boat. 279 3 Statist. Acc. 
Fifesh. IX. 445 (Jam.) The Drave, as it is here called, was 
seldom known to fail. 1854 Phentie Millar I. 224 Phemie 
loved the stir and excitement of the great herring drave. 

Drave, obs. or arch. pa. t. of Drive v. 
t Dra*vel, v- Obs. Also 6 dravil, drevil, 
drefle. [Matzner suggests connexion with ON. 
drafa to talk indistinctly, draft tattle.] intr. To 
sleep unsoundly, have troubled sleep ; ? to talk in 
one’s sleep. 

23.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1750 In dre3 droupyng of dreme 
draueled hat noble. 2523 Douglas /Ends vm. Prol. 2 Of 
drefling [ed. 2553 dreuilling] and dremis quhat dow it to 
endy t '( Ibid. x. xi. 96 Quhen mennis my ndis oft in dravilting 
gronis. Ibid. xii. xiv. 52 Quhen langsum dravillyng [ed. 
*553 dreuillyng] on the onsound sleip Our ene oursettis. 
Dravel, obs. form of Drivel. 

Dravick : see Drawk sb. 

Draw (dr§), v. Pa. t. drew (dr/7) ; pa. pple. 
drawn (drgn). Forms : see below. [A Common 
Teut. strong vb. of 6th ablaut series : OE. drapan , 
dr6p \ftr6K), dr age n « OS. dragan, OHG. iragtn , 
ON. draga, Goth. (ga)dragan : only in OE- and 
ON. with the sense ‘draw, pull*; in the other 
langs. with that of * carry, bear \ 

On account of the phonetic development of original 
g in English, the modem conjugation deviates 
much from the normal type (as in shake , shook, 
shaken) ; the g of the present stem’ having passed 
through the labialized guttural spirant (7 W )» t0 
(w), drag-, draf, dr any, drawy , drawh -, draiv-. 
The same happened in ME. in the pa. t , where 
drSg, drSh, became droy drouy droiuf, drenuh , 
drough , drow, but this was supplanted in 
c. by drew, app. by assimilation to the originally 
reduplicated verbs of the series blow, blew, blown , 
and prob. first in the northern dialect, where “J ese 
verbs retained their original -dw 
blawen ; so draw , drew , drawen). (Through the 
modem pronunciation of ew, after r, as {ii), drew is 
now pronounced as the historical drough Vtom 
have been, if it had survived.) In OE. the sn 
and 3rd sing. pres. Ind. had umlaut, drtegst , driens , 
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drsegp- This was probably the origin of the by- 
form dray- of the present stem : see A. I 0 . (A weak 
pa. t. and pple. drawed is occasional from 16th c., 
and freq. in illiterate speech.)] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Present stem. a. i drag-, 2-4 dm3-, (drach-), 
3 dra}h-, drah-, 3-5 drau3-, 4-5 drauh-, 
dragh-, 5 draw}-, (4-6 drau-), 3- draw-. 

<7897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. lvi. (1871) 431 Hit mon 
drsejp. a 1000 Guthlac 699 (Gr.) Ongon . . dra^an. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 And swo drauen hem to hire. Ibid. 
149 Louerd drah me after he. Ibid. 258 Louerd drau3 us 
neor )?e. C1200 Ormin 15304 To draihenn hemm till 

hellegrund. a 1225 Leg. Katn. 1991 J>e opre walden drahen 
hit. <71275 Lay. 1338 Seyles [to] drawe to toppe. <11300 
Cursor M. 21264 (Colt.) Four ar [>ai •• draues [v. rr. 
draghis, draus, drawe] h e warn. C1340 Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 
1031 pere he dra3ez hym on-dryje. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
III. 190 Oure cart shal he drawe. 1540 Ludlow Ckurchw. 
Acc. (Camden) 3 To draue the clothe. 1552 Huloet, Draw 
as a paynter doth. 

0 . 3 dreih-, drei-, drey-, drai-, 5-6 dray-. 
<2x225 fuliana 30 Elewsius. .het..dreihen [v. r. dreaien] 
hire into dare hus. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 2237 Gultelese, leaden 
And dreien to dea<5e. c 1275 Pains of Hell 89 in O. E. 
Misc. 149 And dreyep heom in-to a wel. c 1460 Tozuncley 
Myst, (Surtees) 49 When his tyme begynnys to day, I rede 
no man fro hym dray. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. ix. (1539) 13 
To dray any water like a pompe. 

2 . Past tense, a. 1 dr 63, dr6h, 2-4 dro3, dro3h, 
droll (3 drohh), 3-4 drou, 3-5 drow, 4-5 drogh, 
drou}, drow3, drowgh, drowh, drough (droch, 
dr oow, dro). 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xxi. 11 Simon Petrus, .droT past 
nett on eorSe. <7x200 Ormin 8704 Horrs off fir itt dro3nenn. 
I bid. 1 1907 He drohh paer forp );e bokess lare. Ibid. 14675 
Abraham.. droh hiss swerd ; a 1225 Alter. R. no Vor hore 
uorlorennesse J?et drowen him to dea5e. <71250 Gen. <5- Ex. 
3900 Dis water him on-sunder dro3. c 1275 Lay. 16058 pou 
drone to he vneouhe leode. a 1300 Cursor M. 4387 (Cott.) 
Sco drou [v. r. droghe] his mantel. Ibid. 24056 (Edin.) pat 
hi son har droch in place. X382WYCLIF yer.xxx1.-3 Vrewende 
dro3 thee, a 1400 Ptymer( 1891) ic6 He that droow me out 
of the wombe. £1400 Destr. Troy 5290 And dro hym fro 
dethe. Ibid. 6207 Two dromondarys drowe hit. <7x430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode m. Iviii. (1S69) X71, I.. drowh my 
bordoun to me. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vi, 12 Wolues. . 
al to drow hym. c 1500 Mery Jest Mylner Abyngton 239 
in Hazl. E. P.P. III. 109 At that worde the clarke loughe, 
And by the voice to her he drough. 

f In the following either a scribal error for droge , or con- 
fused with pa. t. of Dree v. 

<7x400-50 Alexander 3629 Cursoures paim dre}e. Ibid. 
5554 P^i dre3e him vp to pe drye. 

0 . 4- drew (4 Sc. drewcli, 5 drw, 5-6 drewe, 
dreue, drue). 

c 1320 Sir Trislr. 1299 Riche sail par drewe. c 1400 Berytt 
170 pey drow^ to dynerward, as it drew to noon. £1489 
Caxton Blatiehardyn v. 23 The wounde that drue hym 
toward to dethe. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 352 Than the 
barons dreue towarde London. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 
24 They drewe together. Ibid. 155 He drue more and more 
of his people into the Citie. X594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 
176 And with thy scornes drew’st Riuers from his eyes. 

7. drawe d. 

1619 N. Brent tr. Sarpfs Hist. Couitc. Trent (1676) 134 
There was no.. abuse which drawed not after it [etc.]. 1767 
Ann. Reg. X. Characters 204/1 [He] wire- drawed the books 
of Moses into a complete system of natural philosophy. 

3 . Pa. pple. 1 drasen, 2-3 dra}en, 4-5 draghen, 
drauen (4 drauhen, dragh(e, 4-6 draun(e, 
drawon (4-5 -in, -yn, ydrawc, drawe, draw), 
6- y drawn e, 6-7 drawn©, 7- drawn. 

1x27 O. E. Chron., Eall pset pa beon drajen. c 1250 Gen. 
4- Ex. 13 Dis song is drajen on Engleis speche. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20061 (Edin.) In opir inglis was it drawin ( v . rr. 
draun, drawen]. 13.. Guy Wane. (A.) 4499 Toward 
Inglond is Gij y-drawe. <7x330 R. Brunne Chron. (x8xo) 
183 Drauhen ouer pe gate, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xix. 8 
bai ere draghen aboute. CX374 Chaucer Ariel. <5- Arc. 70 
The noble folke were to the toune ydrawe. c 1450 tr. De I mi- 
tatione II. ix. 50 To be drawe oute of himself, c 1550 
Lucrece 4" Euryalus, Envoy , Thys boke in Englysh drawe 
was. 1581 Hollyband Campo di F for 273 It shalbe drawen 
with horses. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. 1. no They 
had drawn their curtains. 

0 . 3 dreien, 4 drayn, drain, 5 dreyn. 

c 1320 Sir Trislr. 1575 Wip his swerd al drain. <1x440 
Sir Degrev. 665 When the lordys were drawin [rimes leyn, 
ajeynel. 

7. Weak forms. 

CX330 Arth. ff Merl. 6828 Thai were abrod y-dreyght. 
1580 T. Wilson Logike 58 b, Now, that we have drawed 
[ed. 1567 drawen] these wordes. .so farre. 

B. Signification. 

General scheme of arrangement 

1. Of traction (* Generally. ** In specific applications. 
*** With specific objects. **** In transferred and figurative 
applications). II. Of attraction, drawing in or together. 
III. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal (*With that 
which is taken as the object. ** With that from which the 
contents are taken as the object). _ IV. Of tension, ex- 
tension, protraction. V. Of delineation or construction by 
drawing (*To draw a line, figure, formal document, com- 
parison. **To draw a bill or demand note). VI. reft. 
and ittlr. Of motion, moving oneself. VII. In combina- 
tion with adverbs (e. g. draw out). 

I. Of simple traction. * In the general sense. 
(The most general word for tbis ; other words, 
partly synonymous, as drag, haul , trail , tug ; 
imply drawing in a particular manner or with 
special force.) 


1 . irans. To cause (anything) to move toward 
oneself by the application of force; to pull. 

^95 0 Lindisf. Gosp . John xxi. xr Astaj Simon Petrus and 
dros past nett on eoroe. <7x200 Ormin 15394 To dra3henn 
hemm till hellegrund. c 1400 Sozvdonc Bab. 2566 The 
Babyloynes of his hors him drowe. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blands y>vxz>. 140 By drawing threads out of the leaves. 2669 
Sturm v Mariner's Mag. 1. 93 Draw your Sight- Vane 
a little lower down. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. vii. 165 Canoas 
. .will not last long, especially if not drawn ashore often and 
tarred. Ibid. xiv. 380 It comes off by only drawing the 
Cane thro your hand. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 
16 A Shark came up to him, and drew him under Water. 
1709 Addison Tat for No. 163 r 1 He drew a Paper of 
Verses out of his Pocket. 1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
21 May, I..drew my hat over my face. 1847 A. M. 
Gilliam Trav. Mexico 255 The buckle of my belt was never 
disturbed, except to draw it tighter, when I was pinched 
with hunger. 1870 R. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 95 Drawing 
her father aside for an instant. 1879 Dowden Southey iii. 
71 To draw the pen across six hundred lines. 

b. absol. 

c *3°5 St. Lucy 1 05 in E. E. P. (1862) 104 Hi schoue and 
droje al pat hi m:3te. 1694 Acc.Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 
13 1 The Rope of its own accord doth pull or draw very hard 
.. two such Ropes draw as much as a Man's Strength. 

c. rejl. (with adverbial or other complement). 
(See also draw up, 8 g b.) 

1885 G. Allen Babylon i, Mrs. Winthrop drew herself 
together. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. I. vii. 141 
Wilfrid, .drew himself erect. 1893 Nat. Observer 23 Dec. 
138/1 Ermyntrude drew herself to "her full stature. 

d. intr. for passive . To be drawn, or to admit 
of being dra\vn. spec, in Founding , etc. = Deliver 
v I 12. 

*635 Quarles Emblems 1. iv. 17 Thy Balance will not 
draw ; thy Balance will not downe. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
ii. r 7 The Line in drawing after him chanc’d to kink, or 

f row entangled. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 179 That the 
tring may draw tight upon the Work. 1886 Mrs. 
Randolph Mostly Fools I, x. 299 The rope drew taut and 
parted in the middle. 

2 . To pnll (anything) after one ; to move (a 
thing) along by traction. Specifically • used of 
a beast of draught pulling a vehicle, a plough, etc. 
c 1200 [see A. 2 a].^ a 1300 Cursor M. 11654 (Gott.) A waine 
. .pat drauen was wid oxen tuin. 1503 Act 19 Hen. VII , c. 
rS Haling or drawing any such Trow, Boat, or Vessel. 
*59jT. Watson Tears Fancie iv. (Arb.) 180 In her Coach 
ydrawne with siluer Doues. X648 Gage West Ind. xii. 54 
They.. drew after them stones, earth, timber. 1700 S. L. 
tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 263 We drew their Vessel along after 
us. 1889 I. Taylor Orig. Aryans 180 The Egyptians and 
the Hittites possessed war chariots drawn by horses. Hod. 
A locomotive drawing a long train of wagons. 

b. absol. or intr. esp. of beasts of draught; also 
Jig. in phr. to draiv together , or in one line - to 
* pull together \ agree {obs.) ; also to draw with = 
to be in like case with (quot. 1 604). 

1526 Tindale Phil ; ii. 2 That ye drawe one waye. .being 
of one accorde. 1538 Bale Brefe Comedy in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) I. 215 Drawe only after his Iyne. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 65 We drew both in one line. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V. 65 b, An Antlop drawyng in an horse mill. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. j. 68 Thinke euery bearded fellow that’s 
but voak'd May draw with you. x686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2147/4 These three [horses] have all drawn. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals 1, i, Does she draw kindly with the Captain? 1844 
frill. R . Agric. Soc. V. 1. 171 The horses draw abreast. 

C. intr. for passive . 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. He.. puts on 
a white shirt that drawes on the ground, like persons doing 
penance with us. X892 Field 19 Mar. 415/2 The Irish out- 
side cars.. draw lighter than an ordinary English cart. 

3 . transf. a. With the load as object : To convey 
or carry in a vehicle ; to cart ; to haul. 

<71290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 39/185 Huy drowen pat bodi so 
mildeliche. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 275 To drawe a- 
feld my donge. 1592 Shaks. Veil. 4- Ad. 153 Two strength- 
less doves will draw me through the sky. 1790 Cowper 
My Mother's Picture 49 Where the gardener Robin.. Drew 
me to school. .Delighted with my bauble coach. 1844 
fml. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 282 The farmers generally draw 
the hay and coals for the cottagers. 

b. With the beast as obj. : To employ in drawing, 
use for draught. ? Only in pa. pple. 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1423/4 One brown bay Gelding., 
trots all, and hath been much drawn. 1721 Ibid. No. 
5996/10 A grey Nag, used to be drawn, 
c. absol. Of hawks : see quot. 
i486 Bk. St. A Ibans A ij. We shall say that hawkys doon 
draw when they bete tymbering to their nestes, and nott 
they beld, ne make ther nestes. 

** In specijic applications . 

4 . To drag (a criminal) at a horse’s tail, or on a 
hurdle or the like, to the place of execution ; 
formerly a legal punishment of high treason. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 247 First was he drawen 
for nis felonie, and as a pefe pan slawen, on galwes hanged 
hie. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1970 To be. .drawen as a dog and to 
dethe broght. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (1858) 287 [Serle 
was] condempned to be drawe thorow oute the good 
townes of Ynglond, and aftir to be hangen and quartered 
at London. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng . ccxliii. (1482) 288 
Juged to be leyd on an hurdel and than to be drawe thurgh 
the cyte of london to Tiborne. 1548 Hall Chron.. Hen. 
VII , 47 After the fassyon of treytours to be drawen, 
hanged and quartred. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 18 
Whane they ware drawne they had ther pardone all 
and their lyffes. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 191 Because 
he came of the bloud royal!.. he was not drawne, but was' 
set upon an horse, and so brought to the place of execution, 
and there hanged. 1769 Blackstoxe Comm. (1630) IV. vi. 


92 That the offender [in cases of high treason] be drawn to 
the gallows, and not be carried or walk. 1890 T. Cooper 
in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXL 4/1 [Garnett] was sentenced to be 
drawn, hanged, disembowelled, and quartered, 
f 5. To pull or tear in pieces, asunder. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9060 (Gott.), I war worthi wid hors be 
draum. CX420 Sir Amailas (Weber) 173 He seyd, the 
howndes schuld the flesch drawe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Ayinon iii. 06 Reynawde. .made Hernyer to be bounde 
hys foure membres. .to foure horses taylles, and soo he was 
drawnen all quyck, and quartered in foure peces. 1530 
Palsgr. 349 They had rather suffre their lymmes to be 
drawen in peces. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 902 He was 
condemned to be drawn asunder by Horses. 1700 Erjkds 
Voy. E. Ind. 27 6 To be drawn in pieces with Elephants. 

6 . To contract, cause to shrink ; to pull out of 
shape or out of place, to distort, 
c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cimrg. 99 pe crampe..in pe which 
sijknes cordis and pe senewis weren drawen to her bigyn- 
nynge. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1074 So pat pe synnes 
in his ham. - was drawen samen. a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air 
(1602) 82 His mouth was so drawn awry, that 'twas hideous 
to behold. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. ir. ii, She draws 
her mouth till it. .resembles the aperture of a poor’s-box. 
1847 Tennyson Priuc. vn. 114 With al! their foreheads 
drawn in Roman scowls. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. 
( x 875) 357 The face smiling, hut drawn and fixed. 1892 
Cassell's Faiti. Mag. Apr. 279/x Artificial teeth,, are apt to 
draw the mouth. 

b. intr. for rejl. To contract, shrink. 

1530 Palsgr. 527 His skynne draweth togyther lyke 
burned lether. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 34, I haue not yet 
found certainly, that the Water it selfe. .will shrinke or draw 
into lesse Roome. 1893 Temple Bar Mag. XCVII. 157 Her 
dark brows draw together over her black eyes. 

+ 7. irans . To bring together by sewing (edges 
of a rent, etc.) ; to mend (a rent) ; cf. also draw 
up, 89 c, and Fine-draw. Obs. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
242 Haue they not a drawer, .to drawe & seame up the holes 
so cunningly, that it shall neuer be espied? x6xr Cotgr., 
Rcntrairc. .also, to draw, dearne, or sow vp a rent in a gar- 
ment. Ibid., Rentraictiire . .also, a drawing of rent cloth; 
a deaming. 

*** IViih specijic objects. 

8 . Irans. To pull up (a sail, a drawbridge), pull 
out (a bolt, an organ-stop), haul in (a net), etc. 

C1275 Lay. 1339 Brutus hepte handli cables, seyles 
drawe to toppe. <7x385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 1563 Hypsip., 
And drough his saylle and saugh hir neuer mo. 1568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 326 The gate was shut and the bridge drawen. 
1646 Jenkyn Remora 27 The bridge of mercy will ere long 
be drawn. 1869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill, I. xvii. 318 
He then drew the bolt, the door was opened. x88x Scrib- 
ner's Mag. XXL 583/2 If we. .draw all the so-called ‘ stops ’ 
[of a great organ]. 1893 Longnt . Mag. June 120 The net is 
drawn. 

b. IVeaving. To insert the threads of (the warp) • 
into the heddles in the proper order. 

X875 [see Draucht sb. 44). 

9. To pull back the string of (a bow) in order to 
bend it so as to shoot ; to bend (a bow). Also, 
to puli back (the arrow) on the string. Also absol. 

To draw the long bozo ; see Bowl 4 c ; a i so Long Bow. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4370 Archers drowe. 
CT440 Gesta Rom. i. a (Harl. MS.) pe Kny3t sawe him 
begynne forto drawe his bowe. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VII, 19 Tbe Englishmen y* . . might eyther stand or 
drawe a bowe. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 339 Draw 
Archers, draw your Arrowes to the head. x6xx Bible 
1 Kings xxii. 34 A certaine man drew a bow at a venture. 
1766-88 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. lvi, Exercised.. to draw the 
bow. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 173 He drew 
with ease as strong a bow as was borne by any yeoman of 
his guard. 

H To draw a bead : to take aim with a gun or 
rifle : see Bead sb. 5 d. 

10. To draw bit , bridle, rein : to pull the reins 
in order to stop or check the horse ; to stop, halt, 

* pull up * : also fig. 

1664, 1782 [see Bit sb. 1 8 d]. a 1690 Ld. Somerville 
Mem. Somervilles (16x5) II. 349 He.. never drew bridle 
until! he came the lenth of Leads. 1828 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) I. 55 Surrey.. rode, without drawing bridle, to 
Berwick. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Leech Folkestone , 
Scarcely drawing^ bit. 1850 Tait’s Mag. XVII. 5X/2 
Karolus drew rein in the square. 

11. To pull (a curtain, veil, cloth, etc.) over 
something so as to cover or conceal it, or aside or 
off from it so as to disclose it. Also jig. (See 
also Curtain sb i b, Veil sb.) 

c 1420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 74 Over his heyd he drw Jus 
hode. 2509 etc. [see Curtain sb. 1 1 b]. 1631 Gouge 
Arrows 1. xxv. 36 When the curtens were drawne, all the 
people might see it. 1632 Milton Penseroso 36 And sable 
stole of Cyprus lawn. Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 
1701 De Foe True-born Eng. 1. 90 Satyr, be kind and draw 
a silent Veil. 3844 Dickens Mart. CJtuz. xn. In a room 
with all the window-curtains drawn. Temple liar 

Mag. I. 307 Let us draw a veil over this dismal spectacle. 
1891 Longm. Mag. Dec. 167 The sun had gone down, but 
the blinds had not been drawn. _ 

b. intr. for rejl. — passive. p 

i 7 ii Steele Sped. No. 240 1*3 Getting into ; one of the 
Side-boxes on the Stage before the Curtain drew 1894 
Cornh. Mag. July 38 t I remember a carnage, .with curtains 
that drew in front of it. 

12. To draw the cloth : to withdraw or remove 

the table-cloth after a meal; to clear a\tay . 
(Now rare or arch.) f Also, in same sense, to draw 
the board or table (obs.). . _ . 

CX3Z0 Sir Tridr. 706 CJo> and bord was dram \nmes 
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bayn, fayn, etc.]. 13.. Coer de L. 4623 Aftyr mete the 
cloth was drawe. 1393 Langl. P . PI. C, ix. 289 Let hem 
abyde tyl pe bord be drawe. a 1791 Grosf. Olio (1796) m 
Come here, Wolley, and draw the table. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D ,xx, When the tables were drawn. 18. . Thackeray 
,H aggartf s Wife (1892) 489 When the cloth was drawn., 
he would retire to his own apartments. x86r Temple Bar 
Mag. II. 307 The cloth had, been drawn, as the reporters 
write of public dinners. 1892 Eng. //he sir. Mag. Dec. 
292/2 People don't even ‘draw cloths’ any more. 

13. Of a ship or boat: To displace (so much 
depth of water) ; to sink to a specified depth in 
floating. [So F. tirer taut d’eau, seize pieds dealt, 
etc. It is not clear what the original notion is here.] 

1555 Eden Decades 7 The smauler vesselles which drewe 
no great depthe entered. 159° Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 26 She 
drawes but xj foot water. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Grata, xi. 54 The Ships that drawes most water are com- 
monly the most wholsome. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 
5 Two feet more water than the ship drew. 1782 W. Gilpin 
Wye (1789) 59 Our barge drawing too much water to pass 
the shallows. 1826 Examiner 289/1 A boat drawing six 
inches water. 1892 Blackxu. Mag. CLI. 321/2 Steamers 
for the Zambesi., should not draw over 18 inches. 
fig. 1601 Marston Pasquil <5- Kath. 1. 319 You may 
easily sound what depth of wits they draw. 

alsol. 1606 Shaks. Tr. < 5 * Cr. n. lii. 277 Light Botes may 
saile swift, though greater bulkes draw deepe. 

t b. Of the sea or river. Obs . 
x6ox Holland Pliny I. 132 There be certaine trenches or 
channels in it that draw deepe water, wherein they may 
without danger saile. 

14. In Cricket , To divert (the ball) to the 'on* 
side of the wicket by a slight turn of the bat. In 
Golf) To drive (the ball) widely to the left hand. 

1857 Chambers' s Information II. 690 (Cricket) The proper 
balls to draw are those which are pitched somewhat short 
..and come up rather within the line of your leg-stump. Ibid. 
696/2 (Golf) Draw , to drive wildly to tne left. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown n. viii.(x88o) 352. 1893 Illustr. Sport- 
ing ly Dram. Nexus 8 Apr. 156/3. Let him draw the ball or 
heel it, and the chances are he will drop into a lakelet. 

15. Billiards. To cause (a ball) to recoil as if 
pulled back, after striking another ball. 

**** In transferred and figurative applications . 
10. trans. To cause to come, move, or go (from 
or to some place, position, or condition) ; to lead, 
bring, take, convey, put. Also fig. e.g. to draw 
into example, precedent, comparison , consequence , 
practice , allowance ; etc. Obs. (exc. as associated 
with other senses). + To draw to death (also of 
( — from) life) : to put to death (obs.). 

cxzoo Ormin 10392 Ne nohhtne dra3he icc upponn me 
To beon bridgume. a 1225 Juliana 4 Derfliche [hepdroh 
ham to deaoe. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3806 And .iiii. score of Hue 
dra3en. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 698 Lorde py seruaunt 
dra} neuer to dome. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 628 He in 
bowrch hys landis drewen. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. v 165 
To drawen in*to memorie he goode werkes. c 1450 Merlin 
17 Than the luges drough hem apart, and cleped these 
other wemen. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn v. 23 The 
wounde that drue hym toward to dethe. c 1591 in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 78. Grosse practises.. to drawe the 
wealth of the land into his treasurie. 1608 Hieron Defence 
Hi, 73 Kneeling, .was not drawne into allowance and practise 
in the Church. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 90 Hee 
alters his intent, and drawes his forces against Kantas. 
1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 22 He hastened to draw 
him from the seductions of the garden. 

+ 17. To construct (a ditch, canal, wall, etc.) from 
one point to another ; to * lead '. (L. dttcere .) Obs. 

cx 400 Destr. Troy 11160 With dykes so depe draghen 
a-boute. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 89 A navigable 
ditch or cut, drawne out of the Nile. x66o F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 377 From this Lake they draw a Channell 
that sets certain Leather-Engines at worke. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India P. 37 From the first Point a Curtain is 
drawn with a Parapet 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 26 
A navigable canal has been drawn lately from Kiel.. to 
the river Eyder. 

+ 18. Cookery . To pass through a strainer; to 
bring to proper consistence (cf. draw up , 89 d). Obs. 

C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) x6 Drauje horn thorow'ghe 
a streynour clene. C1430 Two Cookery-bks . 13 Draw he 
same brothe thorwe a straynoure. C1440 Douce MS. 
55 fol. 39 Draw it and do it in a pott. a 1550 in Vicary's 
Ann/. (1888) App. ix. x, 227 Drawe the pulpe of them 
thorough a strayner. 

+ 19. To render into another language or style 
of writing ; to translate. Obs. 

c 2250 Gen. Ex. 13 Ut of latin Sis song is drawen on 
engleis speche. c 1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 32 
Intil englishe pus I draw hit. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladyc 
2 I haue drawen youre legende and all youre seruyee in to 
Englyshe, a 1547 _ Surrey {title) The • fourth Boke of 
Virgill. .translated into Engli«he, and drawen intostraunge 
metre. 1569 Fenton (title)^ A Discourse of Ciuile warres 
..in Fraunce, drawne into Englishe. 

+ 20 . To bear, endure, suffer, undergo. Obs. (App. 
confused with Dree.) 

<7x225 Juliana 49 Oh® pine ant te deS pat he droh 
for mon. a 1225 Leg. Nath. 1914 Teonen and tintreohen 
pe alre meast derue pat eni deadlich flesch Mahe drehen 
and drahen. /X1300 Cursor M. 16989' (Cott.) pe pine he 
for me drou [Gott. dregb]. 

+ 21. fig. a. To adduce, bring forward, appeal 
to for confirmation (see also draw forth , 81 b).' 
b. To assign, attribute. C. To turn aside to a 
purpose, pervert, wrest. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14651 (Cott ) Him drau i me to mi 
warand. 1578 Timme Caluitte on Gen. 177 Paul draweth 
the same to all mortal men in all ages, a 1592 H. Smith 


Whs. (1866-7) I. 173 If we cannot draw it to one of these, 
then we think it fortune. 1628 Earle Microcosm ., Lasci- 
vious Man (Arb.) 95 Whatsoeuer you speak, he will draw to 
bawdry. 1704 Swift T. Tub, Apol., Passages, which pre- 
judiced or ignorant readers have drawn by gTeat force to 
hint at ill meanings. 

+ 22. Arith. To add (to, together ); to subtract 
(out of) ; to multiply (into, in). Obs. 

C1425 Crafte of Nombryngc (E. E. T. S.) 9 Draw 2 out of 
4, pan leues 2. Ibid. iS Drav bat 1 to p & pat 1 & 
pat 6 togedur wel be 7. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxv. 
Schol., Draw 3 into 4, there will be produced 12. 1709-29 
V. Mandey Syst. Math., Arith. 13 Two Numbers given, 
to multiply one by the other, or to draw one into the other. 
x8ix Hutton Course Math. II. 251 The fluxion of., the 
continual product of four ..'quantities .. consisting of the 
fluxion of each quantity, drawn into the products of 
the other three. 

II. Of attraction, drawing in or together. 

23. To take in (air, etc.) into the lungs ; to 
breathe, inhale ; to cause (a draught) to enter, e.g. 
into a chimney or bellows. See also draw in, 82 c. 

13.. Coer de L. 1780 Unnethe he might draw his blast. 
1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 199 He na mocht His aynd hot 
with gret panys draw. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 17 
He drough his breth lyke as one sholde haue deyde. 1544 
Phaer Regim.Life(x 553) D viij b, Great heate in the brest. . 
is quenched in drawing colde ayre. 1637 Milton Lycidas 
126 [Sheep] Swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 271 The Male- 
stream- well., of Norway.. draws water into it during the 
flood.. with such an avarous indraught. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. 1. § 3 Alciphron. .stopped to draw breath and 
recover himself. x8xo Scott Lady of L. 1. xxii, I ne’er 
before. .Have ever drawn your mountain air. 1862 Temple 
Bar Mag. VI. 223 Mellish drew a deep breath, 
b. absol. To take a draught (of liquor). 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 348 They had their cup- 
quarrels, striving who should draw deepest. 

24. absol. or intr. To produce or admit of a 
draught or current of air ; said of a chimney, also 
of a tobacco-pipe or cigar. 

1758 A. Reid tr. Macqueds Cltym. i. 269 Some chimney 
that draws well. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxvii, The 
fire does not draw well. 1883 Cambridge Staircase 100 
His pipe requiring to be prodded to make it draw. 

25. To attract by physical force, as a magnet ; 
to contract, become covered or affected with (rust, 
heat, etc. : also fig-). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 160 Vor ne beo neuer so briht gold .. ne 
stel,pet hit ne schal drawen rust of on pet is misted. c 1315 
Shoreham 70 So drawyth hy alfinite Wyth allethyne sibbe. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 199 Bete pe lyme..til pou drawe 
blood perto. 14x3 Pilgr. Sertule (Caxton 1483) tv. xxxiv. 83 
Bras draweth soone ruste. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hu on cix. 
37 x The Adamant drew so sore the Iron. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 70 b, Jeat and Amber draw hayres, chafle, 
and like light matter, but being before chafed. 1669 Sturm y 
Mariners Mag. iv. 138 The Points of the Needle., are sub- 
ject to be drawn aside by the Guns. x88o E. Kirke Garfield 
25 As tpe rod draws the electricity from the air. 

20. fig. To attract by moral force, persuasion, 
inclination, etc. ; to induce to come (to a place) ; 
to attract by sympathy (to a person) ; to convert to 
one's party or interest ; to lead, entice, allure, turn 
(to, into , or from a course, condition, etc.)! (See 
also draw in, on, off, in VII.) a. a person. 

cxi'75 Lamb. Horn. 53 To dra3e lechurs to ham*. ci2oo‘ 
Ormin 10115 Her droh Johan Bapptisste wel pe leode wipp 
hisslare. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 14039 He 
..py wif til hys hore ha]? drawe. CX450 tr. De Tmitatione 
in. fix. 138 Grace drawip to god and to vertues. 1576 
Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 98 I was drawn and allured ther- 
unto through the. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. A vj b, 
[They] have.. hanged their bills up to drawe customers. 
1648 Gage West Ind. xii. 59 The people are drawne to 
their churches more for the delight of the musick. 1781 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary June,. He endeavoured to draw 
him into telling the tale. x86x Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. iii. It is wonderful, though, how you feel drawn to 
a man who feeds you well. 

b. the mind, desires, eyes, attention, etc. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 33 For to drahen his luue toward hire. 
c 1400 Apol. Loll 1 - 2 pe synne of pe heldar man drawip.. 
pe hertis of pe 3urigar in to dep.. 1576 Fleming Pattopl. 
Epist . 358 They drawe the mindes of the people into an 
admiration. .1667 Milton P. L. 11. 308 His look Drew 
audience and attention still as Night. 17x1 AtoDisoN Sped. \ 
No. 15*5 To draw the Eyes of the World upon her. 1849 
E. E. Napier Excurx. S. Africa II. 95 My attention being 
drawn to the spot, I saw an animal. 1884 L. J. Jennings 
in Croker Papers I. vi. 154 A great bereavement . . drew 
his mind from public affairs. • 

27. absol. To exercise allurement or attractive 
force ; to prove an attraction ; to attract crowds/ 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1625) 94. Such.. as draw 
unto mischiefe. 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit . (1851) 117 
All draws towards liberty and joy. 1708 Prior Turtle 1 $• 
Sparrow igo Example draws, when Precept fails. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 375 Mr. Emerson always draws.. 1884 
Forin. Rnr. 1 Nov. 703 Lord Randolph Churchill is 
sure to * draw * enormously wherever he goes. 

28. To influence in a desired direction, induce 
(to do something). (See also draw on, 86 c.) 

x 568 Grafton Chron. IT. 205 The Spencers had so drawne 
the king to doe 1 and consent to whatsoever they required. 
*639 S_. Du Verger tr. Camus' Adutir. Events .13 I say 
not this.. to draw you to desire. me for your wife. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 472 Ahaz his sottish Conquerour, whom he 
drew Gods Altar to disparage. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <$- 
Mus. xiii. 231 When I am drawn to attend more to the 
Singer than to what is Sung. 1892 Argosy May 359 When 
he had drawn me to love him. 


29. To bring together, gather, collect, assemble. 
Obs. exc. as associated with other senses. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 143 Into the marches of Wales, 
where they drewe to them great power. 1595 Shaks. John 
iv. ii. 118 That such an Army could be drawne in France. 
1736 Lediard Life Marlborough I. 63 An Army of about 
1600 Men was drawn together. 

b.’ intr. for refl. To come together, gather, 
collect, assemble (about, around , to some centre). 

<1x300 Cursor M. 15911 (Cott.).Mani drou a-bote pat fire. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 964 All his frendus. .drowyn abou^t 
hym theke and fast. 1538 Wrjothesley Chron, (1875)1. 
83 The great resorte of people that, drue to his sermons. 
1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, Our desolate party 
drew round it. 1849 7 ait’s Mag. XVI. 27/2 The whole 
party drew round the table. 

30. To bring about as a Tesult, cause to follow 
as a consequence, entail, induce, bring on. (See also 
draw in, 82 e, draw on, 86 b.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 26649 (Fairf.) A synne or twa vnbete 
pai dragh ay ma & ma. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 7 
The proverbe sayth, tareynge draweth and . ieopardeth 
perell. a 1626 Bacon Max. «$■ Uses Coat. Lmu ix. (1636) 35 
Any default or laches, .either in accepting the freehold, or 
in accepting the interest that drawes the freehold. 1869 
A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist . Greece II. III. ii. 392 This 
act drew after it important consequences. 

31. To cause to fall or come upon ; to bring 
(evil, calamity, etc.) upon. (See draw down , 80 b.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 18729 (Fairf.) Ful grete veniaunce is on 
him draw. 1628 Earle Microcosm ., Rash man (tab.) 96 
The occasion [that] drew this mischiefe vpon him. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India fy P. 113 Which drew the Forces of 
the Sultan his Master upon him. 1736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough I. 126 He drew upon Himself, immediately, 
that Swarm of Enemies. 1823 Examiner 65/2 They are 
drawing on themselves their own ruin. x86o T. Martin 
Horace 29 Rage drew on Thyestes the vengeance of heaven. 
III. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal. 

* With that which is taken as the object. 

32. trans. To pull out, take out, extract (eg. a 
cork from a bottle, a tooth from the jaw, a charge 
from a gun, a nail, screw, etc. from what it is fixed 
in, bread from an oven, stone from a quarry, a 
root, pole, young plants, stumps at cricket, etc. 
from the ground, a card from the pack). See also 
draw out; 87 a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. m 996 (Cott.) Adam . . was wroght at 
vndern tide, At rniddai eue draun of his side, c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) ix. 100 Men make drawe the braunches 
pere of, and beren hem to ben graded at Babiloyne, 156* 
J. Heywood Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 98 This peny father 
drue his purse apase. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf.l. 46 The other Country-fellow, that was. .drawing bis 
Cards. 1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 255 Some in draw- 
ing of Stone make use of Gun-powder. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xxi. (1737) 95 The Batch .. in the Oven was to 
be drawn. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 34 P 5 To cut oflfLegs, 
as well as draw Teeth. 1752 Scots Mag. Aug. (1573) 402/2 
Having drawn the shot of the loaded piece. 1828 Exam- 
iner 658/1 He would have drawn the cork. 1842 Jmt. R. 
Agrtc. Soc. III. 11. 387 A poor crop of turnips.. one half of 
which was drawn, and the other eaten off by sheep. 1850 
‘ Bat ’ Crick. Man. 40 The time for drawing the stumps 
depends, .upon pre-arrangements. 1870 Hardy & Ware 
Mod. Hoyle 156 (Besique) When a player draws two cards 
instead of one, he intimates the fact at once. Mod. That 
onion bed is fit for drawing [= thinning]. 

absol, (Cards.). 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 154 
(Besique) The winner of a trick is the first to draw from 
the pack. 1891 Field 28 Nov. 842/3 The dealer can only 
draw from the stock. 

33. To pull out or extract (a sword or other 
weapon) from the sheath, etc., for fight or attack. 

cxzoo Trin . Coll. Horn. 61 He wile his swerd drahen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7764 (Cott.) pou dragh pi suerd and sla 
me her., c 1320 Sir Trislr. 1575 Ysoude to tristrem 3ode 
Wip his swerd al drain, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
i. 27 .The barons, .drewe alle theyr swerdes. 1583 Holly - 
band Cautpo di Fior 191 Every man draw his knife. 1678 
J. Phillips Tavernier's Trav., India ill. xxiv. 202 The 
Java Lords .. Drawing their poyson’d Daggers, cry'd a 
Mocca upon the English, killing a great number of them. 
1700 Congreve W ay of World v. x. You may draw your fox 
if you pleasej sir. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough I. 351 
They had obliged him to draw the Sword. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. xiii,‘ Are you going to draw a sword upon your 
friend in your own house? 
b. absol. (sc. the sword.) 

1592 Shaks. Rom. «$• Jul. 1. i. 69 Draw, if you be men. 
1628 J. Rous Diary (Camden) 27 TheS Captames . . drewe 
upon the saylers with_ greate fury. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
ir. xiv, We fired our pistols.. and then drew. 1862 Temple 
Bar Mag. TV. 206 It is but ill fighting and base fence to 
draw upon a foe in a coach. 

e. fig. To draw one's sword against : to attack, 
'take up arms* against, assume an attitude of 
hostility to. So to draw one's pen or quill 
against , to attack in writing. 

<1x683 Sidney Disc. Govt. 11. xxiv. (1704) 153 He that 
draws his Sword against the Prince . . ought to throw away 
the Scabbard. 1704 Swift T. Tub.A^>o\., That this 
answerer had .. drawn his pen against a certain' great man. 
1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 151 Yet then did Gildon draw hts venal 
quill. 1759 Golosm. Bee, A ugtistan Age (Globe) 4x4/1 Many 
members of both houses of Parliament drew their pens for 
the Whigs. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 624 The two 
bishops insisted on Monmouth’s owning that, in drawing 
the sword against the "government, he had committed a 
great sin. 

34. To pull or take one from a number of things 
(' lots’) so as to decide something by chance: 
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usually in phr. to draw cut(s, to draw lot{s (see 
Cut sbA, Lot). Also absol. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16699 (Cott.) A-bute bis kirtel drou pai 
cutt, qua suld it here a-wai. 1386, etc. [see Cut sb. 1 x], 
c 1440 Promp. Faro. 131/x Drawe lotte, sorcior. 1552 
Huloet, Drawe cutte or lottes, sortio. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. A iij b, The World’s a Lott'ry ; He that drawes may 
win. 1832 Examiner 614/1 Drawing straws, for guilty or 
not guilty, were infinitely preferable. 1870 Morris fiar/k/y 
Par. II. m. 287 Then we. .shared the spoil by drawing short 
and long. 1886 Lesterrc Durant I. xi. 159 They had drawn 
for partners, and he was congratulating himself on his luck, 
b. To obtain or select by lot. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 124 r 1 Neither of them had 
drawn the Thousand Pound. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) 
V. 215 Johnson was once drawn to serve in the militia. 
1816 Keatinge Trav . (1817) II. 214 The jury is drawn very 
fairly. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 251 She contributed her 
half-crown to a Derby sweepstakes, .and triumphantly drew 
the winning horse. 

35. To separate or select from a group or heap ; 
spec. a. To select and set apart (sheep) from the 
flock, for breeding or fattening, or on account of 
disease or defect, b. To separate (seeds) from the 
husks, c. Falconry. To remove (a hawk) from 
.the mew after moulting. 

14.. Tretyce in W . of Henley's Hush. (1890) 54 Euery 
yere onys betwixt ester and whitsonday drawe your shepe 
and loke yeff pey be clene. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 40 To 
drawe shepe, and seuer them in dyuers places, z 6x1 
Markham Countr. Content. 1. v. (1668) 36 Hawks for the 
field would be drawn from the mew in June. 1839 Jrnl.R. 
Agric. Soc. I. 11. 169, I then proceeded.. to draw forty 
wether hogs out of my flock of Leicesters. 184s Fid. VI. 

11. 373 , 1 drew two lots of lambs on the 15th of April. 1847 
Ibid. VIII. ir. 283 The cost of ‘cobbing’, separating the 
[clover] seed from the stalks, and ‘ drawing*, separating the 
seed from the husk by hand. 1866 Ibid. Ser. 11. II. 1. 165, 

I get all my seeds drawn by contract. .It took me five days 
to cob and draw the 45 bushels of Anthyllis which I drew. 

36. To drag or force (a badger or fox) from his 
bole. (See also s.v. Badger sb.' 1 5 .) 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 272 You see this little 
terrier . . many a fox has he drawn from earth. 1838 [see 
badger-drawing s.v. Badger sb. a 5]. 1844 J. T. Hewlett 

Parsons 4 * W. iii. Bait cats and draw badgers. 1870 Blaine 
Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1751 If the fox must be drawn by 
a hound, first introduce a whip, which the fox will seize, 
and the hound will draw him more readily. 1884 Ld. 
Randolph Churchill .S/h 28 Oct, I will.. take the earliest 
opportunity I can find of seeing what I can do to draw the 
badger. 

f 37. To withdraw ; in Sporting , to withdraw 
(the stakes), or to withdraw (a horse) from com- 
peting in a race. Ohs. 

1597 Shaks. e Hen. IV, 11. i. 162 Go, wash thy face, and 
draw thy Action. 1698 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857 ) IV. 365 
[The match] betwixt the Yorkshire mare and Mr. Framp- 
ton’s horse the Turk for 500,6 is drawn by consent. 1708 
Brit . Apollo No. 72. 2/1 We wou’d .. advise the Wagerers 
to draw Stakes. 1809 Brit. Press 5 Apr. in Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. (1810) XIII. 61 He fa horse] was drawn at the late 
Westminster races. 1838 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) II. 
258 If he would specify any Tract which he wished drawn 
from publication . . I would do so forthwith. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown h. ix. (1880) 368 ‘ Rory-o-More drawn. Butter- 
fly colt amiss shouted the student. 

3 8 . To leave undecided ( a battle or game). Also 
absol. [Original sense unknown : see Drawn 3.J 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 51/1 (Chess) In this critical position, 
white having the move can draw the game by checking 
[perpetually]. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. v, Once 
'or twice the battle was drawn by foreign intervention. 1892 
Graphic 10 Sept. 302/3 The tendency to draw a match 
rather than gain a victory at the cost of an individual 
wicket or two is far less marked. 1895 Wesltn. Gas. 2 Nov. 
7/2 If First Trinity wins, it will be the first success they have 
had since they drew twenty-one years ago. 

39. To take (water) from a well, etc. by haul- 
ing or pumping np. Also absol. b. A fining. To 
raise (ore) to the surface in buckets. . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5687 (Cott.) ]>ai war drauand watur. 
a 1300 Pox <5 • Wolf 277 in Rel. Ant. II. 27S He com to the 
putte, and drou. c 1450 Mirour Saluaeioun 1115 The thre 
stronge watere drew vpp out of a cisterne. 1549 Coverdale, 
etc. Erctsm. Par . Col. 4 Of this fountayne maye we easly 
drawe. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxii. 
60 A smal bucket to draw water with. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 540 With Waters drawn from their perpetual 
Spring. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 322 The engine, .has been 
employed, ever since its erection, in drawing water, full 
seventeen hours per day. 1892 Leisure Hour Aug. 662/2 
[They) congregate to draw their water at the old pump. 

40. To cause (liquid) to flow from a vessel 
through an opening; to obtain (drink) from a 
cask, etc. by a tap or the like ; to cause (blood) 
to come flowing through a wound. Also absol. to 
draw liquor ; in quot. 1 598 , to exercise the trade 
of a * drawer’ (Drawer 1 2 ). 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxii. 401 Ich coupe . . drawe at one 
hole Thicke ale and pynne c J 4 °° Maundev, (Roxb.) 
xxi. 95 per may na maner of yme dere him ne drawe blude 
of him. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. # Epigr. (1867) 178 The 
butler drawth and drinkth beere. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
1. iii. 11, I will entertaine Bardolfe : he shall draw; he shall 
tap. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 24 The Toddy is drawne 
out of the Palmito-tree. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, hi. 239 
Their Stings draw Blood. 1737 Bracken Farriery Intpr. 
(1756) I. 193 Blood is drawn at several Periods. 1862 
Temple Bar Mag. VI. 529 You may draw me a mug of ale.- 
b. To draw it mild: (a) lit ., in reference to 
beer ; {6) fig. ( colloq. ) to be moderate in statement 


or behaviour ; to refrain from exaggeration. So, 
to draw it strong , in the opposite sense. 

1837 Thackeray Ravenswing iii, Dress quiet, sir : draw it 
mild. 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Misadv. Margate, A pint 
of double X, and please to draw it mild. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 6 Apr., Our ladies faithfully promised to ‘ draw 
it as mild’ as possible ; but when they made their appearance 
in most splendid. array, I felt rather uncertain as to what the 
consequences might have been if they had drawn it strong. 

41. To extract (a liquor, juice, etc.) by suction, 
pressure, infusion, or distillation. 

a 1550 in Vicarfs Ana t. (1888) App. ix. iv. 222 Drawe the 
muscellage of them with rose-water and white wyne._ 1574 
Hyll Confect. Weather v, To drinke clarified whey simply, 
or drawen with cold herbes, is then very healthful. 1639 
J. \V. tr. Guibert's Char. Physic, ir. 73 To draw the Juice of 
Cherries, .take out the stones and presse them. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio) s.v., To draw as tea. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic ( 1762) 
83 Oil of sweet Almonds newly drawn. 1836 Fonblanque 
Eng. under 7 Adtuinist. (1837) III. 313 How are the gravies 
to be drawn, if the cook goes to church? 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, ix, He will be here by the time the tea’s drawn, 
b. Said absol. of the teapot ; also intr. of lea. 
1820 Blackto. Mag. VIII. 14 [The tea] took a long time to 
draw. 1836 Genii. Mag. June 627/1, I like the teapot 
always to nave time to draw. 1891 Morning Post 25 Dec. 
6/5 If people buy strong Indian tea and put the same 
quantity into the pot as they do of China tea .. the liquor 
draws too strong. 

42. A fed. To cause a flow of (blood, matter, 
# humours’) to a particular part; to promote sup- 
puration. Also absol. of a poultice or blister. 

c 1400 Lattfrancs Cirurg. 227 And leie perto resoluyng 
kingis fat ben not to strong, and fat fai drawe not to 
harde. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 808 He scarified the 
place, and a rawed it with cupping-glasses. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 38 Rubarb drawe th Choller. .Agaricke Flegme. 
x8ys H. C. Wood Therafi. (1879) 5^5 In order for a 
blister to * draw ’ thoroughly, it usually has to be left on 
some eight hours. 1800 Blackmore Kit fg Kitty (ed. 3) 

III. vii. 96 As soon as his poultice began to draw. 

43. To convey away (water) by a channel, etc. ; 
to drain off ; also absol. , and intr. (for refl.) to 
drain off, percolate. 

1607 T0PSELL Serpents (1658) 766 They forsake the water 
when it draweth or falleth low. 1794 Agric. Surv. K incard. 
36S (Jam.) The sub-soil is so concreted, .that water does not 
draw or filter beyond a few feet of distance. XB45 Jrnl. 
R. Agric. Soc. VI, n. 573 The deep drains draw the water 
from a distance of 22 feet. X856 Ibid. XVII. n. 488 It is_a 
common belief that water draws better down a curved drain 
than a straight one. 

44. fig. To take or obtain from a source; to 
derive. 

a 1300 Cursor Jlf. ssSt (Cott.) Of Israel sede. .wald he 
drau his manhede. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 193 Now 
we han medycyns drawen of .ij. wellis and of manie 
maistris. c 1475 Partettayx 44 On of faire. . Of the which I am 
drawen lynyally. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 12 
Foure familiar exempiils drawin fra the haly scripture. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 376 The stocke from whence he 
draweth his descent. 1654 tr. Martinis Cong. China 232 
Which kind of custom happily the Chineses drew from the 
Persians. 1758 Johnson Let. to Langion 21 Sept, in 
Boswell, The consolation which is drawn from truth.. is 
solid and durable. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 

IV. . xviii. 197 This incidental hint may perhaps draw some 
indirect confirmation from the highest evidence of all. 

b. intr. or absol. To obtain supplies, resources, 
information, tit:., from a source. (See also 66 .) 

1829 Examiner 772/2 His Lordship has drawn from other 
sources than his own brain. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) I.. App. 702 We get a spirited account of the battle, 
from which I have not scrupled to draw largely. 

c. intr. for refl. To be derived, spring from. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 395, I know Your prowess, 

Arac, and what mother’s blood You draw from. 

45. To take, receive, or obtain (money, salary, 
revenues, etc.) from a source of supply. 

z$g6 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 87 If euerie Ducat in sixe 
thousand Ducates Were in sixe parts, and euery part 
a Ducate, I would not draw them, 1 would haue my bond. 
1605 — Lear 1. i. 87 What can you say, to draw A third, 
more opilent then your Sisters? 1779 J. Moore View Soc. 
Fr. (1789) I. xxiv, 195 And draw a revenue from the poor 
inhabitants. 1850 Tail's Mag. XVII. 532/2 [He] drew his 
salary quarterly. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 210 Neither 
could, he forget to draw his pension from the King of 
Prussia. 2879 Sala Paris Herself (ed. 4) II. vii. 85 Ladies 
who have come to the Bank to draw their dividends. 

46. To cause to come forth or issue ; to elicit, 

* fetch \ call forth, evoke, spec, in Cards , To 
cause (a particular card or cards) to be played out. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1522 (Cott.) Organis harp and oper gleu. 
He drou ban oute o musik neu. 1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 
33 They entendyd to drawe from hir som wordes seruynge to 
theyr entencion, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 73 .Which 
drew aforetime many a teare from the distressed Christians. 
17x1 Steele Spec t. No. 252 r 3 So great an Orator in this 
Way, that she draws from me what Sums she pleases. 
x86x Temple Bar Mag. II, 280 He drew from me all the 
information I had been able to elicit. 1878 H. H. Gibbs 
Ombre 4 1 He draws all the trumps and wins all the tricks. 

47. colloq. To rouse (a person) to action, speech, 
or anger ; to induce to come forth , c fetch ’ ; to irri- 
tate, exasperate. (Cf. 36 , also draw out, 87 g.). 

i860 Thackeray Philip vi. (Farmer), The wags... can 
always, as the phrase is, ‘draw ’ her father, by speaking of 
..Waterloo, or battles in general. 1890 Mrs. Hungerford 
Born Coquette II, xx. 220 The hostess . . is not here to be 
badgered and worried and drawn. 1892 Lentznf.r Austra- 
lian IVord-bk. sj Draw, to vex, to infuriate, .undoubtedly 
a metaphor from ‘drawing a badger*. 1892 Guardian 


10 Aug. 1178/2 He has striven ..to ‘draw ’his opponents 
and to exasperate them. 

48. To deduce, infer (a conclusion, etc. from 
premisses). (Cf. also 64 .) 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 176 note, A conclusion., 
drawne from hope and bonne esperaunce. 1693 Hunt. Jy 
Conv. Town 132 From innocent Looks drawing what Con- 
clusions they please. 1701 Norris Ideal World 1. vii. 343 
We may hence draw an argument backward for the ne- 
cessity of truth. 1795 Genii. Mag. 541/1 Astonished at the 
logick which could draw such an inference. 3847 Marryat 
Ckildr. N. Forest viii, What inference would you draw 
from that? 1885 S. Laing Mod. Sc. «$• Mod. Th. (1894)146 
Conclusions drawn from a totally different class of facts. 

** With that from which the contents are taken 
as the object. 

49. To extract something from, draw out the 
contents of; to empty, drain, exhaust, deplete. 
To draw dry : to empty or exhaust of liquid ; 
also fig. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 378 To declare . . it would. . 
drawe. the veyne of mine invention drie. 0x586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. cxv. vi, The conduites of his store, He never 
dry shall draw. 1589 Nashe Pasquil tg Marforius 23 Firie- 
ouens. .and when they are drawn, they deliuer a batch for 
the deuils tooth. 1630 R. Johnson's Khtqd. <5- Commw. 522 
The Persian wane, .[has] drawne drie his Coffers. 1666-7 
Pei’YS Diary 24 Feb., Their oven was drawn by ten o’clock 
at night. 1844 Jrttl. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 49 The calf should 
be allowed to draw the cow fully. Ibid. 281 Canots do not 
draw the ground more than swede turnips. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Drawing a Pan, taking out of a pan the 
draught of salt which has accumulated there. 

50. To draw out the viscera or intestines of; to 
disembowel (a fowl, etc. before cooking, a traitor or 
other criminal after hanging). 

In many cases of executions it is uncertain whether this, 
or sense 4, is meant. The presumption is that where drawn 
is mentioned after hanged, the sense is as here. 

CX320 Sir Trislr. 1797 Sche swore bi godes rode pai 
schuld ben hong and drain. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 278 
Sum thai hangyt, and sum thai drew, c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 35 po crane schalle fyrst enarmed be . . Dragun at po 
syde as wodcockis. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 131/1 Drawe fowlys, 
or dysbowaylyn . . eviscero. 1465 Pattern Lett. I. No. 99. 135 , 1 
wasarestyd. .and wasthretenyd to have ben hongyd, drawen, 
and quarteryd. 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars in Monumcnta 
Franciscana (Rolls) II. 152 Thys yere was Roger Mortemer 
erle of March hangyd and drawne at Tyborne for tresoun. 
1655 Culpepper Riverius 1. vi. 27 Take a Goose or Duck that 
is fat, pluck it and draw it. x682_ S. Pordage Medal Rev. 
178 Those men, whom they can neither hang nor draw. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 166 We have not been drawn and 
trussed, in order that we may be filled, like stuffed birds in a 
museum, with chaff and rags. 1893 Field 4 Mar. 331/1 The 
proper mode of removing the neck, crop, and merrythought, 
and drawing the fowl. 

51. To draw a net through or along (a river or 
shore) for fish. Cf. Drag v. 7 . 

. a 1440 SirDegrev. 113 He drowhe reveres with ffysh. 1673 
in Descr. Thames (1758) 83 That no Person do hereafter 
presume to draw the Shores in the River of Thames. 1758 
Descr. Thames 52 Where Fishermen that draw the Shores 
usually resort. 1784 Cowper Lett. 28 Nov., When they 
drew the river, they presented us with a fine jack. 

52. Hunting. To search (a wood, covert, etc.) 
for game. Also absol. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Ends iv. (Arb.) 98 When they shal in 
thickets thee coouert maynelye be drawing. 1686 [BloreJ 
Gent l . Recreate it. 78 When a Huntsman beats a Wood to 
find a Chase, ’tis called Drawing the Covert. 1789 G. White 
Selbome (1875) 319 Though the huntsman drew Harteley 
Wood. .yet no stag could be found. 1859 Jephson Brittany 
ix. 143 To open the hunting season by drawing the forest. . 
for wolves. 1891 Field 7 Nov. 693/2 Two of the . . coverts 
were drawn without success. 

absol. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. v, You have lost 
the hare, and I must draw every way to find her. 1892 
Field i May 663/3 While the hounds were drawing, a holloa 
. .made known the whereabouts of a fox. 

b. To draw (a covert, etc.) blank : to search it 
without success ; also to draw a blank, and intr. for 
refl., to draw blank. (With allusion to drawing a 
blank in a lottery : cf. 34 b, and Blank sb. 4 .) 

1832 Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs ii. (1883) 7 The man .. 
Whose heart heaves a sigh when his gorse is drawn blank. 
1858 A. F. W. Drayson Sporting Scenes S. Africa 215 
Some of these woods had been drawn blanks. 189* 
Illustr. Sporting <5- Dram. News 3 Dec. 29/3 The Laurels 
..and the Willows all drew blank. 

53. colloq. To elicit information from (a person) ; 
to 1 pump . 

X857 Reade Course True Love 225 I’ll draw the farmer ! 
1891 Athcnxum 5 Sept. 330/1 It is a pity that the dramatist 
let s him self be drawn by the interviewer. 

IV. Of tension, extension, protraction. 

54. To pull out to a greater length or size; to 
stretch, distend, extend, elongate; to spin (a thread). 
Also absol., and intr. for refl. (See also draw 


abroad ’ draw out, in VII.) . 

01300 Cursor M. 12409 (Gott.)pis tre pal droght patm 
bituine. 15x1-12 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § 1 I he byer of 
wollen clothes .. shall not drawe - - the same clothes .. by 
teyntour or wynche. 1625. Hart Anal. Ur. 11. vi. 88 Any 
might haue drawne it .. as if it had bene some glue or ir - 
lime. 1655 W. Fulke's Meteors Obs. 164 Though Gold be 
drawn into the smallest wire. 174* Pope Dune. iv. 59 <> 9 r 
draw to silk Arachne’s subtile line. 1747 broviN m Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 572 Ihe Skin drew or stretch d like a Piece 
of Doe-Leather. 1824 Mirror III. 383/2 Had we but the 
art of drawing threads as fine as a spider s web. 

f b. To stretch on the rack ; to rack. Obs. rare. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey lv. (1893) 96 They made hym to be 
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drawen and payned to saye the trouthe. 1483 — G. de la 
four cxl. 197 Rather 1 shold lete me drawe than I sbold 
telle it ageyn. 

55. fig- To extend, lengthen, prolong, protract. 
(See also draw along ; 77 b, draw out, 87 d.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 791 (Cott.) Quat bot es Jang mi tale to 
draw. 1483 Caih. Angl. 107/1 To Drawe on longe or on 
lenght, crastinare, pn-olongare. 1598 Barret Thcor. Warres 

I. i. 1, I will drawe my leisure and poore skill to the vtter- 
most. 1619 Beaum. & Fl. King £ No King ^ 1. i. 8 Thou 
drawst thy words. 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix. (1848) 1x9 
The sense of hushing solemnity is drawn to the finest point. 
1885 Athcttxum 23 May* 661/1 The anguish of the last 
chapters is too long drawn. 

56. techn. a. To straighten out (straw, etc.) by 
pulling it repeatedly lengthwise, for thatching, etc. 

b. To*make (wire) by drawing a piece of metal 
through a succession of holes of diminishing size 
and thus extending it in length, c. To form (a 
glass tube or the like) by drawing molten glass out 
in length, d. To flatten out (metal) by hammer- 
ing or otherwise, e. Cotton-spinning , etc. To 
elongate and attenuate (the slivers of cotton, wool, 
or flax), by passing them between successive pairs 
of rollers revolving at different speeds. £ To 
spread plaster over (a wall or ceiling). 

1509 [see Drawn x]. 1606 Durham Grassmed s Acc. 

(Surtees) 33 For the carrage of y 9 straw to y' bull house and 
for the drawinge ofyt, i^d. xzoi Mem. St. Giles's (Surtees) 
98 Paid for drawing the new Whins, and spent, 8x. 6 d. 1721 
Lend. Gaz. No. 5965/4 A Work -house for. .Drawing Wyer. 
1783 Phil. Trans . LXXIII. 4 50 The glass tube had been just 
drawn at the glass-house. 1833 J. Holland Mann/. Metal 

II. 334 Wire is drawn either by hand, or by steam, water, or 
other power. 1837 Penny CycL VIII. 95/2 (Cotton-spinning) 
The next operation is called drawing . . The object . . is to com- 
plete., the arranging of the fibres of cotton longitudinally, in 
a uniform and parallel direction, and to remedy all existing 
inequalities in the thickness of the sliver. 1841 in R. Oastler 
Fleet Papers (1842) I. xlviii. 380 Being employed in ‘drawing 
lace when only twenty-one months old. 

57. Naut. intr. Of a sail : To swell out tightly 
Avith the wind. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman' s Gram. ix. 41 We haue a .. 
faire wind, and all sailes drawing. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 
11. 189 The mizen draws ; she springs aloof once more. 1835 
Marryat Pirate ix, The schooner had let draw her fore- 
sheet. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. MastxxW. 66 Her yards were 
braced sharp up, every sail was set, and drew well. 1893 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 7x6/1 The canvas either drew full, or 
was absolutely slack. 

+ 58. intr. To extend or amount to. Obs. 

1501 Bury Wills (Camden) 87 As myche mony as iij 
uarters shall drawe to. 2563-4 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
ridge (1886) II. 571 Top pieces for the west wyndowe 
whiche drewe to xxi fote of glass. 

+ b. trans. To amount to. Obs. 
c 1462 J. Paston in Poston Lett. No 461. II. 1x4 To have 
the seid phase and certeynof his livelode of gretter valew 
than the. charge of the seid college schuld drawe. 14 . . 
Tretyce in W. 0/ Henlc/s H usb. (1890) 51 Your costes done 
vpon he seid acre drawithe iij d. & j d. ob. 

V. Of delineation or construction by drawing. 

* To draw a line , figure , formal document, 
comparison, etc. 

59. To trace (a line or figure) by drawing a 
pencil, pen, or the like, across a surface ; to cut (a 
furrow) by drawing a ploughshare through the 
soil. 

CX305 Edm. Con/. 223-5 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 To arsme- 
trike he drou3..And his figours drou3 aldai. .Arsmetrike is 
a lore pat of figours al is And of drau3tes as me drawep in 
poudre, 1551 Recorde Pathw. Knoivl. 1. Defin., A Straight 
lyne, is the shortest that maye be drawenne betweene two 
prickes. 1552 Huloet, Drawe a furrow with a plowe about 
a place. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 130 Wyth 
th one fote of your compasse (placinge th’ other foote 
in K.) drawe Cyrcles. _ 1669 Sturmy Marineds Mag. 1. 24 
The Center.. from which Point all Lines drawn to the 
Circumference are equal. 1781 Cowfer Conversation 380 
Like figures drawn upon a dial plate. 1890 Sir S. \V. 
Baker Wild Beasts I. 159 These cuts were as neatly 
drawn across the skull as though done by a sharp pruning 
knife. 

b. To draw a (or the ) line (fig.) : to determine 
or define the limit between two things or groups; in 
mod.colloq. use (esp. Avith at), to laydown a definite 
limit of action beyond which one refuses to go. 

1793 Trial of Fyshe Palmer 42 It is difficult, .to draw the 
line. 1821 Examiner 582/1 They know how to draw the 
line between private and public feeling. 1832 Blackw. 
Mag. Jan. 129/1 Lord Brougham then proceeds, after 
stating that it was ‘ necessary to draw a line somewhere \ 
xB8x Scribner's Mag. XXI. 409/2 Feathers and flowers are 
different things. You must draw a line somewhere, an 1 I 
draw it at feathers. 

60. To make (a picture or representation of an 
object) by draAving # lines ; to design, trace out, 
delineate ; formerly also, to mould, model. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153 1 ) *94 b, We rede that 
saynt Luke the euangelyst drewe and made an ymage of 
our Sauyour Jesu. 1654 R. Codrington tr. Hist, lvstine 
599 He could draw the figures of men exactly [1606 make 
Images] in Earth or Clay. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 576 
Will a Picture continue that is drawn upon an Ice ? 1661-2 
Pepys Diary 1 Mar., My wife and I by coach.. to see my 
little picture that is a drawing. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 83 
r 5 A 11 the Faces he drew were very remarkable for t|feir 
Smiles. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing iv. 203 The forms of 
the figures . .were finely imagined and correctly drawn. 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. III. 24 He drew cartoons on wood. 


b. To represent (an object) by a draAving or 
picture ; to delineate, depict. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Cottv. in. (1586) 156 b, Having 
to draw the singular beuties of Helen. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
11. i. 91 He fals to such perusall of my face, As he would 
draw it. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 18 Here are many 
rare sorts of Birds . . one only I have drawne. 1833 Mech. 
Mag. 34 x Those who draw the objects on wood, as well as 
engrave them. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. III. 304 Leech has 
drawn him in Punch five hundred tirrfes. 

c. fig. To represent in words, describe. Also to 
draw a porii-ait or picture of, in same sense. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 213 (262) And sith thend is 
euery tales strength . . What should I paint or drawen it on 
length. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 51 Having 
drawne his portraiture, I send the first counterfeit to him- 
selfe. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 309 r 7 Mammon’s character 
is so fully drawn in the First Book. x 8 $o Tail's Mag. XV 1 L 
249/r Macaulay .. draws a flattering picture of William’s 
capabilities. 1891 Sat. Rev. 19 Dec. 696/2 The character of 
Pamphilus . . shows how Terence could draw a young man. 

d. absol. or intr. To trace the lines of a figure ; 
to practise the art of delineation. 

3530 Palsgr. 526 He draweth as well in blacke and whyte, 
as any man in Englande. 1732 Berkeley A tciphr.^ 1. § 11 
Did those great Italian masters, .always draw with the 
same ease and freedom? x86x Temple Bar Mag. III. 23 
He could draw from the ‘ round 

61. Masonry, trans. To shape (stone-AVork) by 
cutting off thin slices. (Cf. Draught sb. 43 .) 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc . 183 The work is hewed or 
drawn pretty near a Round. 

*1*62. To deA r ise, contrive; to set in order, 
arrange, array. Obs. (See also draw up, 89 f.) 

(In quot. 1230, the sense is very doubtful.) 
c 1230 Halt Meid. 23 pe flurs pat beo 5 idrahe p[eJron . . to 
tellen of hare euene ne is na monnes speche. c 1540 tr. Pol. 
Verg. fug. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 170 Burning with rage 
incredible.. he drew a plot for the lord Hastinges. <21586 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvi. 98 Judas.. ane vyler draucht 
nor thow did neuer draw. 1587 Turberv, Trag. T. (1837) 
142 Straight she drew a plot to have him slaine. 1662 F. 
Hawkins Youth's Behav. 83 The matter of any Book or 
Science, drawn into Indexes or Tables. 

63. To frame (a writing or document) in due 
form ; to compose, compile, write out. (See also 
draw out, 87 h, draw up, 89 g.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 20059 (Cott.) In sotherin englis was it 
draun, And turnd it haue i till our aun Langage o northri.n 
lede. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, I thought it 
necessary to drawe a treatyse for myselfe. 2548 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VII, 21 A forme of a league and amitie 
shoulde be drawen with condicions t clauses and covc- 
nauntes. . 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iv. 1. 394 Clarke, draw a 
deed of gift. 165 . Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 92 Drawing the 
letter we are to send. x;r22 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) 
II. vii. 25 Caused an indictment to be drawn against us. 
1829 Examiner 779/2 Acts of Parliament were drawn so 
negligently. x87g L. Stephen Johnson iii. 72 Langton had 
employed Chambers, .to draw his Avill. 

tb. intr. To Avrite or treat of. Obs . 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2315 (Cott.) Of abraham now wil we drau 
[v. r. draghe, drawe]. Ibid. 28868 And for per mater es 
gode to knau, Of almus sal i for-per drau. 

64. To frame, make, formulate, lay doAvn, 
institute (comparisons, contrasts, distinctions, etc.) 
[App. of very composite origin, having affinities in 
varying measure Avith senses 16 , 48 , 59 b, and 63 .] 

1789 Mrs. P10Z21 Journ. France I. 136, I .. drew inces- 
sant censures on his taste. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. xx. 190, 1 .. avoided drawing comparisons be- 
tween your son and F. 1823 Keble Serm. ii. (1848) 31 He 
has been drawing, in strong colours, a contrast between the 
punishments and the rewards. 2831 A. Fonblanque Eng. 
under 7 Administ. (1837) II. 257 Praying that a distinction 
may be drawn between [etc.]. 2868 Gladstone Jkv. M undi 
i. (1870) 4 Nestor .. draws a somewhat similar contrast 
between the heroes of his youth and those of the Greek 
army before Troy. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 21, I have 
heard Prodicus drawing endless distinctions about names. 
1876 J. S. Brewer Eng. Studies iv. (1881)201 Comparisons 
were drawn in his favour to the disadvantage of his brother. 
** To draw a bill or demand note. 

65. Comm. To Avrite out in due form an order 
to pay money on the Avriter’s account ; to Avrite out 
(a bill, cheque, or draft). Const, on, upon (the 
person who has to pay). 

1671.CROWNE Juliana m, Draw bills of death, they shall 
be paid on sight ; I will . . pay as fast as you can draw on 
me. 1722 De Foe Col. *Jack (1840) 213 She should draw 
bills upon me. 2776 Trial 0/ Nundocomar 23/2 Bollakey 
Doss drew a draught on Benares in favor of Lord Clive for 
a lack of rupees. 2817 W. Selavyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 1 1 71 C. drew bills of exchange on B. for the price of the 
goods. x86i Dickens Gt. Expect. Ii, With instructions to 
draw the cheque for his signature. 2892 J. Adam Corn - 
mercial Corr. 24 The person who writes the ‘order to pay* 
is said to draAv the Bill. 

b. absol. in same sense ; also, less strictly, to 
make permitted demands on or upon (a person) for 
funds. To draiv against , to issue drafts in con- 
sideration of (value placed in the drawee’s hands). 

1671 [see prec.]. 2732 Gay Let. to Swift 16 Nov. in . 5 V J 
Lett. {1766) II. 172 You may now draw upon me for your 
money, as soon as you please. 1809 R. Langford Introd. 
Trade 26, I have . . taken the liberty to draw upon you for 
P 5000. x86x Temple Bar Mag. I. 504 Remit Frank his 
allowance without drawing on our income. Ibid. III. 218 
She has unlimited power to draw on my banker. 1866 
Crump Banking iii. 78 It is expected that the portion of the 
credit consisting of those documents, will not be drawn 
against until sufficient time shall have elapsed for them to 
be cleared. 


66 . intr. To make a demand or draft upon (a 
person, his memory, imagination, etc.) for re- 
sources or supplies of any kind. 

1797 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 166/2 England, to meet the war 
of assignats, drew upon the finances of posterity. 1840 
Barham Ingot. Leg., Ghost Introd., It is on my own 
personal reminiscences that I draw for the following story, 
1855 H. Rogers Ess. II. vii. 323 The narrative . .here 
and there draws largely on our faith. 2859 Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. XX. 11. 488 [Wheat] draws less upon the natural 
powers of the soil, i860 Temple Bar Mag. I. 41 They 
drew amply upon their imagination when facts failed. 

VI, (refl. andftf/r.) Of motion, moving oneself, 
t 67. rejl. To draw oneself : to move oneself, 
betake oneself, come, go, proceed, approach to or 
towards ; to AvithdraAv, retire, or remoA’e from. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 10656 Sannt Johan droh himm o bacch. 
Ibid. 21545 patt illke mann birrp drashenn hiinm Fra 
glutermessess esstess. C12 05 Lay. 93 pes due mid his 
drihte To pare sae him droh. a 2300 Cursor M. 7412 (Cott.) 
pe men was won to drau ham ncre. Ibid. 15904 (Gott.i 
A quile forward he yode, A quile him drou againe. 1388 
Wyclif Luke xv. 15 And he wente, and drou3 hym to oon of 
the citeseyns of that cuntre. CX400 Bcryn 2322, I drowj 
me to foly, and wold nat be governed. 2530 Palsgr. 526 He 
begynneth to drawe hym in to companye nowe. ax6x8 
Raleigh (J.), As their people increased, they drew themselves 
more westerly towards the Red sea. 

1 68. intr. To move, proceed, come, go. Obs. or 
arch. exc. as in b. 


a xooo Gu/hlac 699 (Gr.) Ongon pa leofne si§ drajan. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 49 pider 3c sculen 3orne dra3en. a 1300 
Cursor M. 22543 (Cott.) Wodd and Avail al dun sal drau. 
<71400 Destr. 'J'roy 906 Iason..Drow euyn to the dragon, 
dressit hym to fight, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnon ii. 66 
‘Where be my sonnes gone?’.. ‘I cannot telle whether 
they are drawen.’ c 1489 — Blanchardyn iii. 18 So shal we 
leue him drawing on his waye. 1586 A.. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 73 Why draw Ave not home into our own 
soyle of England? 1644 Chas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 
11. III. 317 Wee desire you to draAv with all. your forces to 
Bristol. 1808 Scott Marnt. vi. xiii. The train from out the 
castle drew. 

b. Noav only, To move or make one’s A\'ay 
towai'ds a place, to come near, approach, to come 
together, to AvithdraAv to one side ; and in certain 
adverbial combinations, as draw back, dozvn , in, 
near , nigh, off, on, up: see VII. 

CX250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2378 ToAvard here fader he gunen 
drajen. a 2300 Cursor M. 6276 (Cott.) pe see drogh samen 
on ilka side. 2303 Langl. P. Pl. C. xx. 61 Asyde he gan 
draAve. <2x533 £d. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 250 They all 
togyther drewe a parte in to a chambre. 1563 Shute 
Archit. Bjb, Constrained the braunches of the herbe to 
draAv doAvnAvardes againe with a sertaine compasse. 1670 
Narborough Jml. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1.(1711) x6 [Sails] 
all set to draAv aAvay southerly. 2697 Dampier Voy. I. v. 116 
Our men immediately. .drew together in a body. 1703 
Maundrell Joum. Jerus. (1732) 144 Having heard of our 
draAving homeAvard. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxviii. I am now 
drawing towards an abode that looks brighter as I approach 
it. 2862 Temple Bar Mag. III. 535 Every beHever would 
draw on one side. 2892 Ibid. Nov. 363 Drawing tOAvards 
Wales and the line of the Severn. 2893 Nat. Obscn'cr$ Aug. 
304/2 They dreAv closer together. 

f69. fig. To approach, incline, tend (to some 
condition, state, etc.). Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 17902 All hiss hal^he dede Droh till patt an, 
to turrnenn folic Intill pe rihhte Ave^e. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 781 He to sa gret vorschip dreuch, That all spak 
of his gret bounte. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymori xxvi. 
542 But he draweth hoav sore to age. 2578 Lyte Dodoens 
n. xcii. 272 The upper leaves draAv towaraes the proportion 
of the leaves of fenell. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks _(i62i) 
235 Of a darkc colour, someAvhat draAving tOAA'ard a violet. 

70. To draw near or approach in time. 
a 2300 Cursor M . 22662 (Edin.) Al ping noAv draus til end. 
2399 Langl. Rich. Redelcs iv. 31 whanne it drowe to pe 
day of pe dede-doynge. c 2475 Rauf Coifyar 38 It drew 
to the nicht. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 410 When the 
time drue neere, he came to Oxforde. 2641 D’Eaves in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 169 It draAves nowe tOAvards tenn 
of the clocke at night. 1758 A. Reid tr. MacqueYs Chytn. 
I. 313 The operation draws toAvard an end. 2821 Examiner 
121/1 It is time I should draAv to a conclusion. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 379 The days of Socrates are 
drawing to a close. 

*p 71. To draw to : to resort to, join the party of 
(a person); to take up with; to betake oneself to 
(a course of action, study, etc.). Obs. (exc. as asso- 
ciated with sense 26 ). 

CX205 Lay. 20530 Alle heo wulleS to me drajen^ “I } 00 
Cursor M. 45 (Gott.) For be pat thing men draus till, 
may paim knaue for gode and ill. C2305 Edmund Con/, 
221 in E. E. P. (2862) 77 Sippe . . to arsmetrike he drou?. 
2393 Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 290 Preestes and o>er peple to 
peers pei droweru c 2460 Town e ley My si. (Surtees) 5 Wfien 
Lucifer to pride drogh. 2477 Norton Ord. Atch . xlv '. m 
Ashm. (1652) 22 Heche thyng arawes to hys semblable. 2500 
Grafton C/iron. II. 139 Much people drove unto them. 
1893 Nat. Observer 13 May 643/2 Like draws to like* 

1 72. To draw after : ( a ) to act by the advice of, 
follow the counsel of; ( b ) to ‘take after , re- 
semble. Obs. . 

CX305 St. Szvithin 32 in E. E. P. (1862) 44 Swilhm Jus 
consailler, after Avham he drou*. c 245° hlerjtn 434 ane . . 
draweth litill after hir moder. CX475 Parjenay 6243 
draAvith after that laydy Ffro whom ne is discended ueru> . 

*|* 73. intr. To move (at chess) ; cf. Draught 
sb. 21. Also trans . with cognate obj. Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 6S2 Whan she my fers 
kaught I wolde ha\*e drawe the same draught, c 240a 
Berytt 2809 * Draw on \ seyd the Burgeyse ; Beryn . ye 
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have \>t were ! * 
mate ! * 


Ibid. 1822 He d rouse, and seyd 'chek 


74. Hunting , a. Of a hound: To track game by 
‘ the scent, b. To move slowly towards the game 

after pointing. Const, after, on, upon. See also 
draw on, 86 1 . 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Addit. {1612) 345 Ascanius 
and his Companie drawing by Parste after the Stagge. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 39 A iiound that runs Counter, and 
yet draws drifoot well. 16x7 Markham Caval. vut. 33 It 
might bee possible to make a Horse to draw dry-foot after 
any Man, and to distinguish Scents with his nose as well as 
any Bloodhound. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 365 The 
Spaniel draws full, Fearful and cautious, on the latent 
prey. 1855 Kingsley - Heroes nr. (t868) 38 Thrice they 
snuffed found and round like hounds who draw upon a deer. 
1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. t. v. § 2. 90 Many 
pointers are capable of drawing. 

75. Racing. Gradually to gain on or get further 
away from an antagonist in running or rowing. 
To draw level : to come up with or alongside of 
an antagonist. See also draw out , 87 j, draw up, 
89 h. 

1823 Examiner 395/2 The boat’s crew still drawing on 
them. 1892 Illustr. Sporting <5- Dram . News 30 Apr. 249/1 
They could not draw quite level, and were beaten b}' two 
to one. 1892 Sat. Rev, 2 July 10/1 Two drew away fast 
from the others, and the race appeared to be over. 1892 
Black White 6 Aug. 158/2 Gradually drawing upon him. 
VII, In combination with adverbs. 

76. Draw abroad, a. See simple senses and 
Abroad adv. fb. spec. (< trails '. ) To spread (any- 
thing) over a surface ; to spread out, expand. Obs. 

CX400 Lau/rancs Cirurg. 26 Whanne )>e arterie is drawe 
abrod. Ibid. 53 Aboue he wounde leie terebentine. .drawen 
abrood bitwene two lynnen cloobis- 

77. Draw along-, a. See simple senses and 
Along adv. ft*. To stretch, extend ; Jig. to pro- 
long, protract. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 124 To drawe J*e lyste [C. \>e lisure] 
wel along J?e lengore hit scmede. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxix. 5 
My pilgrimaging is^ drawen along. C1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 53 f>ou3 fn cure be drawe along. 1613 Porch as 
Pilgrimage (16x4) 426 This.. drew me along. 

78. Draw back. a. trans. See simple senses 
and Back adv. b. Comm. To get back or recover 
(the whole or part of the duty on goods) upon ex- 
portation : see Drawback $b . 2 . Also fig. to 
deduct, take off, 4 discount 7 (quot. 1768 ). 

1709 Lond.'Gaz, No. 4509/3 The Sugars must pay French 
Duties, but on Exportation draw's back all but about 
2 s. per C. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1775) I. 36, I always 
suffer my judgment to draw back something on that very 
account. 1776 Adam Smith IP. N. iv. i. (1869) II. 24 When 
, the home manufacturers were subject to any duty or excise, 
either the whole or part of it was frequently drawn back 
upon their exportation ; and when foreign goods, liable to a 
duty, were imported, in order to be exported again, either 
the whole or a part of this duty was sometimes given back 
upon such exportations. 

c. intr. (also ref., obs. rare) To move back- 
wards from one’s position ; to retire, recoil, retreat ; 
fg. to withdraw from an undertaking, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 15891 (Cott.) He drogh him bak behi[ndj 
J>e men. c 1340 Ibid. 15925 (Fairf.) Petre drogh him bakker 
mare. 1530 Palsgr. 526 He drewe backe and defended 
himselfe as well as he coulde. x6xx Bible Heb. x. 38 If 
any man drawe backe, my soule shall haue no pleasure in 
him. 1843 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV, 1. 196 These rocks begin 
at last to draw back here and there from the river. 1861 
Temple Bar I. 517 Too deeply committed to draw back. 

79. Draw by. a. trans. To draw aside, b. 
intr. To pass by, draw to a close. 

1830 Tennyson Mariana 19 She drew her casement- 
curtain by. 1850 — • In Mem. lx. 14 The foolish neighbours 
. .tease her till the day draws by : At night she weeps. 

80. Draw down. a. See simple senses and 
Down adv. b. trans. fig. To cause to fall or 
light upon a person, etc. ; to attract, bring down. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 35 These crying sinnes, have 
apparantly drawne downe Gods heavy judgements upon 
these Countries, a 1694 TillotsonQ.), The blessings it will 
draw down upon us, x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . j 64 
This of course draws down French vengeance. 

c. Cookery. To stew or boil down. d. Forging. 
To reduce (bars, etc.) in size by hammering. 

1806 Culitia 15 Put all those into a stew pan, with some 
water, and draw them down to a light brown colour. 

81. Draw forth, a. trans. See simple senses 
and Forth adv. 

cizoo Ormin 7413 batt hord tatt oppnedd wass And 

g El!SER F - Q ■ »i- x. out of his 
bouget forth he drew Great store of treasure. Hat T Hay! 
WARD_tr. Bunch s Enmena 8n To see if they could . . draw 
forth into the Maine, the Satdan Gaiieyes. 1660 F BroSe 
tr. Le Blanc a S rav. 134 The Madrecon that drawes forth 

rilnge5 “ ln ^ atta,!a - j 879 Dowden SmSEl 
iv. 86 A May morning would draw himVorth into the sun 

t D. I o adduce; =sense 2 ia. Obs 

ciaoo Ormin 1,907 He drohh t-air for), he bokess lare. 

<>» i^ p s“^?„l on iy“X) n 8 d , ( hi™h e) - Ft 

Comm. Gcn. it e 5 few forth" m'/ 650 Tf*" 

the Nemedands, whither he escaped h * P ° 0r llfe ln 


e. To elicit, evoke, call forth. 

1821 Examiner 780/2 [His] drollery- drew forth no cordial 
laugh. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 16S His bravery' •• 
drew forth the generous applause of hostile armies. 

82. Draw in. a. See simple senses and In adv. 
1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 54 Eagles draw in their 

taliants as they sit in their nestes. 1648 Gage IV cst Ind. 
xiii. 81 The greedy Earth . . opened her mouth to draw in 
Townes and Cities, a 1732 Gay ().), Now - , sporting muse, 
draw - in the flowing reins. 1749 Fielding Tom yones xn. 
xiit, As the vulgar phrase is, [he] immediately drew in his 
horns. 1847 A. M. Gilliam Trav. Mexico 133 Obliged to 
draw in his reins. 

b. trans. To contract, draw tight ; to cause to 
shrink. 

1628 Earle Microcosm ., Handsome Hostesse (Arb.) 55 No 
Citizens wife . . drawes in her mouth with a chaster simper. 
1845 S. Jvdd Margaret 1. ii, Miss Gisborne’s flannel, .must 
be drawn in to-morrow*. 1891 Eng. Illustr. Mag. IX. 192 
The gown w’as drawn in but slightly under the arms. 

c. To take into the lungs, breathe in, inhale. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. cxs'iii. [cxix.] 131, I open my mouth 

and drawe in my breth. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1658} 469 All their Cattle for w*ant of water do draw in the 
cold air. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility x. 402 Soft oily 
poisons which we incautiously draw- in for common breath. 
1892 Graphic 210/3 Hughes drew* in his breath sharply. 

d. fig. To induce to come in or take part ; to 
allure, entice, inveigle ; to ensnare, 4 take in 7 , 
delude. (Now only with inf.) 

1558 in Strype Auu. Ref. 1. 11. App. iv. 6 To draw in other 
men of learning. 3606 Proc. agst. Late Traitors 74 Onely 
pers waded and drawen in by Catesby. X72 6 Adv. Capt. R. 
Boyle 55 Smiling, .to think now soon I drew in the credulous 
Captain. 1752 Foote Taste n. \Vks. 1799 I. 24 Mecaenas.. 
has been drawn in to purchase.. a cart-load of— rubbish ! 
1833 Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike Jv. 54 He was not the 
man to be drawn in to do what.. he disliked. 

f e. To induce or bring as a consequence. Obs. 
a 1450 Knt. do la Tour (1868) 56 One wordedmuithe an 
other in. a X704 Locke (J.), A view of all the intermediate 
ideas that draw in the conclusion, or proposition inferred. 

f. intr. Of a day or evening : To draw to a 
close, to close in. Also of a succession of evenings 
in late summer and autumn : To become gradually 
shorter (as if contracting or shrinking in). 

1849 Tail’s Mag. XVI. 260/2 Hours passed and the 
evening drew* in. 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. n. x, 
The evenings are beginning to draw in already. 1891 H. 

S. ^ Merriman Prisoners <5- Captives II. iii. 55 The short 
winter day was drawing in. 

83. Draw near, intr . To come (gradually) 
near, approach {lit. and fig.). 

«x3oo Cursor M. 2x790 (Edin.) Quen he droch til his 
ending nere. CX340 Ibid. 14525 (Fairf.) Halde 3011 stille & 
drawes nere. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII. c. 28 Preamb., The 
seid parliament draweth so near to the end. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. vi. iii. 47 He stayd, till that he nearer drew. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 101 Her blossoms like 
Lillies broken off green, draws near to the yellow. 17x2 
Addison Sped. No. 523 f 7 The time of a general peace is, 
in all appearance, drawing near. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 667 Sentinels were posted to give the alarm if a 
stranger drew near. 

84. Draw nigh. *=prec. 

C X i?^ 0 ^ RUKNE C/iron. IVacc (Rolls) 1653 Men drowe 
to peym ney. 1526 Tindale yohn xvi. 33 The houre 
draweth nye. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. t. 138 

T. he end of this time drew nie. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 645 
He drew not nigh unheard. 1842 Tennyson Merle d’A. 163 
1 ’u en[ l draws nigh ; 'tis time that I were gone. 

85. Draw off. a. See simple senses and Off. 
ai 3 °? Cursor M. B116 (Cott.) J>e king drou of his gloue. 

c 1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) x. 41 Mary Mawdelaync and Mary 
Lleophe, makand sorow. .and drawand off baire hare. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. iii. 37 Bark of Mabo. . You may draw it off 
either in flakes or small threads. *711 Pope Let . to y. C. 

19 July (*735) I* 173 Tonson’s Printer told me he drew off a 
Ihousand Copies in this first Impression. 1747 Franklin 
1 ^**' r j II. ^7 Dm wonderful effect of pointed bodies, 
both in drawing off and throwing off the electrical fire, 

. j W trans. To withdraw (troops) from a par- 
ticular position, or from the scene of action. (//) 
intr. To move off, withdraw, retire, retreat. 

Pugilism: see quot. 1 S 73 . 
r M iltok A L. tv. 7 Sj Hair these draw off. 1607 

his Dragoons. 
intr. 


■ ,801 Field ,6 Nov. Soa/3 Caro should be taken 

tm until all the cider is drawn off. 


intr. *734 tr * .—--'which otherwise would draw of? too 
9 The deposit that 


97 

t ...... r~‘J »». urovun ms men. 1736 I . «. — f. - . 

rgn™ L,fi 1 . 377 He resolved to draw off P- done. 11 . it. so Vs ■- 

I drawn oof into A shat pec 


keep back the waters 

fast. 1844 yrnl. A . AgriC. Sac. 
would beleft after the water had drawn off 
86 Draw on. a. See simple senses nml Oh. 
to,,’ Sc-’ late Voy. 11. (1711) 16a If the Whale 

Tr \}.' Irons" To bring on, "bring about, lead to, in- 

'1593 ShsksTh'"'^'^"'- Lool<e jkcrefore Lewis, 

that’ltv this Ireague and Mariaoe Thou draw not on th>* 
Danger, and Dkfonoy. a r6* 7 Avwar 06.', Under colour 
of war, which either his negligence draws on, or h s 
practices procured. 167a Bovcr. On Fluids U.), -Jhe 
examination . . would draw on the consideration of the nice 
controversies that perplex philosophers. 1736 Lediard 
Life Marlborough I. 55 1“ 1S Beginning drew on the 
General Battle. 

c. To entice, allure, lead on * . . „ _ . , . 

1605 Shaks. Macb. m. v. 29 Such Artificial 1 Sprights. As 

..Shall draw him on to his Confusion. 2848 ” est 

Ind. iv. 12 If I resolved to goe, my resolution should draw 
on an other friend of mine. 1816 J. W. Crokf.r in Croker 
Papers (1884) 28 Nov., If you suffer yourself to be drawn 
on by what you conceive to be the taste of the day. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 606 When he was drawing them 
on to speak of antiquity. 

d. intr . To advance, approach, draw nigh. 

153S Coverdale yob xxxiii. 21 His soule draweth on to 

destruccion. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 12 
Christmassc now drew on. 1736 Lediard Marlborough 
III. 303 The Season drawing on for opening the Campaign. 
x86x Temple Bar Mag II. 401 Evenmg.again drew on. 
f e. To draw near to death, be in a dying state. 
1555 Watreman Fardle Facials 1. vi. 88 When any man 
lieth in drawing on. a 1577 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 
(1587) 100 He lay (as some say) drawing on Untilt his 
breath and all were past and gone. 

f. Hunting. Of a hound : To approach game 
after pointing : = sense 74 . 

1802 Field 7 May 695/3 Musa pointed and drew on, but 
could not locate the birds. Ibid. 19 Nov. 797/3 The setter 
must often draw on and draw on, not unlike a cat creeping 
on its prey. 

87. Draw out. a. trans. To pull out, take 
out, extract, derive, etc. : see simple senses and 
Out adv. (Also intr. iov pass.) 

c 1300 Cursor M. 19500 (Edin.) Oute he dm3 tape wiue 
and man. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 251 He nnone the tetbe 
out drough. a 1533 Ld. Berners Hu on xxi. 58 Than they 
tookc lond and drew out theyr horses. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 24 Then in rage and sudden rapture drew out his 
knife. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng HouseXpr. (177S) 301 Kill 
your pig, dress off the hair, and draw out the entrails. 
1861 Temfle Bar Mag. IV. 20 Paying in money, and draw- 
ing money out, at his employer's bank. 

intr. for pass. 1891 Lcngm. Mag. Nov. 6o The harpoon 
did not penetrate sufficiently . . and iherefore drew out. 
1893 Field 4 Alar, xjsfi A drawer shoufd be fitted.. *0 as 
to draw out. .and shut back..»n a moment. 

b. MU. (a) To lend out of camp or quarters ; 
to call out. (/>) To clclndi from the main body. 

(<•) To set in army, extend in line, draw up. (d) 
intr. for refl. To march out of camp or quarters. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (cd. j),ES Nett taareiac 
drawing out his men ihe] assnyies hint. 1714 I>r rot 
Man. Cavalier (1E40) 81 1 he king onicreti the reginr-.t la 
he drawn out. iB66 Carlyu: Inaaf. Adir. 177 Than', 
thousand armed men, drawn out for that orca'L-n. 
intr. a 16:6 Beaum. & Fu Ber.dnca i. ii,^ T o-m.'-rrew 
we’ll draw out, and view the cohorts. x66o F. Pr.vxT. tr. 

Le Blanc's Trav. 10 Three score of us then drew ect 
1694 Wolselev Marlborough If. 1*7 Scvue *:x.\r <*-* 
seventy Irish Dragoons * drew out % .;md tcok cp a thrrate.* - 
ing position. ^ 

C. To slrclch, extend ; (o fatten cci 

1483 Ad x Rich. Ill , c. S rrramb. r-o- 

Tentours, and drawen out in Leyrch xr*i ftsy. 

Acc. Sev. Late Voy. iLftyttln^ Cbe raar c-s* tt tn 
Threads like hot Sealing-wax.^ Me\»sv .’V. L k lrn-. 

9 When your Iron hash ro: its Kerr -t. o jva 
batter if out ; or, at B*cvir*r» cx-7 ft.. c*aw ft e-d 1^54 
Richardson Grand:*’* <i:rr) IV. tU lie Irz* cc: 
face, glouti.ig, to h*!f the Je-cth cv, r*y a-r-.. xfq;? . 


n,-'/ dr . win sides, xojx j/vrv 

/ t0 |h r0 "' hack the body to give impetus l 
b ' ow ,|, he drew and delivered on cite left drum ’. 


£r :: f-c:k g'jgge/f' ga- XC’X. ; f 


pcate 3 racked , or drawn off from one resi iet.t 


I T'n & Fletcher Cuslcm cf Country d. fix To eiUad. rr.\':rr.. 

father n" c ' mistress and her rjsj'T. Wit*vt Sirs <t<Sr' JO; . 

drew ’^ U J' LY of Carlisle ftS^o) 17 liarkley / drtnnftg Oft cf a je-.trrvr. rt’i . , *■ 

drew Of sore bruised. i8d S Kingsley Her™, vii, When In nol^.ilh «-y i w.-i.-*- J<« !>' .1..; ,.V. 

1873 Slang / /c>ngdrairn c::. 5 rtf"? A*<c. Re*, t > v <!t 

to j A J 

. rp . ...» uumucu vii hic icit uium . ! (ten) I fVas-r/ ar-i F— ~ — • - — ' ' ■ 

c. lo turn aside, divert (the mind, attention). ! 
thore O v 0 ,rt 13 “‘ggyton. iii. tat There is somelhlV in 
rentemnl^- n ‘ dra “’ s olT ,hl: mind froro i,s ' lr <0 the 

, iB N MrmmAig/crin t/a/e, 1. 
toliimseif ' ' r0dC " lrr l hc crutc, and few off his allfL.’i.rt . 

d. trans. To convey ait-ay (liquid) In- a fan, er ■ 
a channel or the like; csp. uithont tlistnrhinq (hr 
boHont or sediment. Also intr. (tor rep.) To 
dram away, flow oft. 

!'?■ '■ ™- sii The fndico faff ta the 
bottom .. When it is thus settled Ihey draw nff tie U'a.-.-r. 

/^l.„nY' r C/ arner T tmfr. (17561 /. A fc„! » to 
fe,/ I ‘j c b ? d c r c ? r,u P‘ Honours from the f.'.vd. th; 
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1778 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 23 Aug., She did not.. use 
any means to dra\y me out. 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixxxii, 
He had the art of drawing people out, Without their seeing 
what he was about. 1890 A. Gissing Village Hampden 
III. 295 Joice steadily resisted all efforts to draw her out. 

h. To write ont in proper form, draw up, (in 
quot. 1500, to translate, render); to make out; 
to trace out, delineate. 

c 1500 Lichfield Gild Ord. (1890) 14 It ys a-Greyde that 
the Statutis .. shalbe draue owt in-to Englyshe. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 377 note, It. passeth my capacitie 
to drawe out his portrayture in sufficient livelynesse. 1773 
Golds.M. Stoops to Cong. 11. i, Bring us the bill of fare..l 
believe it’s drawn out. 1826 Examiner 190/2 Leases, .were 
drawn out and founded on the basis of that monopoly. 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. II. 248 The [marriage] settlements were 
permitted to be drawn out. 

i intr. To extend in length, become longer. 

Mod . The days are beginning to draw out. 
j. Racing. To get gradually farther ahead. 

1891 Strand Mag. II. 655/1 The runner .. drew out in 
front. 1892 Standard 10 Aug. 7/5 The favourite drew out 
and won by two lengths. 

88. Draw over. ^ a. trans. To overspread. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4207 Dra}en ouer with htdis. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII /, 3 Their horses trapped, in burned 
Silver, drawen over with cordes of Grene Silke and Golde. 

b. To cause to pass over in a still ; to obtain by 
distillation. 

1676 Boyle On Colours (J.), I.. mixed with it essential 
oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a limbeck, 
18S4 N. <$■ Q. Ser. vi. X. 159/1 The Moslem physician 
Rhazes drew over a red oil by distillation called oleum 
benedictum philosophorum. 

c. To convert to one’s party or interest. 

1707 Addison Pres. State IVar (J.), Some might be 
brought into his interests by money, others drawn over by 
fear. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough I. 153 To draw 
over some of the German Princes to His Interest. 1737 
Whiston Josephus Antiq . Diss. i, How otherwise could 
he draw over so many of the Jews. 

*{* d. intr. To extend, last, endure. Sc. Obs. 
c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 256 (Jam.) 
This drew over for ane space. Ibid. 312 Thir cumberis 
drew over till the king was tuelf yeires of age. 

89 . Draw up. a. Irans. (also intr. for refl.) 
See simple senses and Up adv . 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 150 Alswa se sunne drach up J>ene 
deu and make# f» er of kume reines. 13.. Coer de L. 55 
Anon the sayle up thay drowgh. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VIII , 27 And by force of engynes drewe it up. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. u. (17x1) 174 They, .draw it up also with 
Pulleys into the Ship. 1706 Motteux Vanbrugh's Mis- 
take Epil., With Glass drawn up, Drive about Covent- 
Gavden. 1859 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ilf I. xiv. 261 
The gate was shut, the bridge was drawn up. 

intr. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 755 Whan Jje day vp droghe and 
the dym voidet. 1823 Examiner 792/1 The curtain drew 
up at the instant of his entrance. 

b. reft. To assume an erect or stiff attitude. 

1850 Tails Mag. XVII. 342/2 The Doctor.. drew himself 
up in offended dignity. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Ncighb. xiii. (1878) 269 She drew herself up in her chair. 

t c. To mend (a rent in a garment) by stitching 
so as to draw the parts together. Obs. 

1759 Sterne Tr, Shandy I. x. (Hoppe), That he could draw 
up an argument in his sermon— or a hole in his breeches. 

f d. Cookery. ? To bring to the proper consis- 
tence (as by ‘ drawing ’ through a strainer). Obs. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks . 20 Draw hem vppe wyth the 
[almond] Mylke horw a straynoure. c 1440 Auc. Cookery 
in Househ. Ord. <1790) 425 Breke hom in a morter, and 
drawe hom up wythe gode brothe. 

e. traits. To bring to a stand (by pulling at the 
reins), intr. To come to a stand ; to pull up, stop. 

1828 Examiner 562/1 He drew up his gig on the wrong 
side. 1849 E. E. Napier S. Africa II. 26 The waggons 
had been drawn up so as to form a sort of hollow square. 

1892 Cornh. Mag. July 22 She drew the horse up short. . 
intr. 1823 Southey Penins. War I. 171 A carriage with 

six mules drew up to the guard-house. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, j, The young gentleman's post-chaise drew up at 
the rustic inn. 1883 Manch. Exam. 3 Oct. 4/7 The train 
drew up in the station. 

f. To bring into regular order, as troops; to 
set in array. Also intr. for refl. 

1605 Siiaks. Lear v. i. 51 The Enemy's in view, draw vp 
your powers, a 1671 Ld. Fairfax Mem. (1609) 84 Here we 
drew up our army. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. <$• F. 1, The legion 
was usually drawn up eight deep. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 243 The ranks were drawn up under arms. 

intr. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 292 The 
whole Portuguese Cavalry being landed, drew up in two 
squadrons. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough I. 231 They 
did, indeed, draw up in Order of Battle. 

g. To put together in proper form ; to frame, 
compile, compose, write out in due form. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events Ep. Ded. 
A iv, The work which I have here drawne up to a transla- 
tion. 1654 tr. Scudery's Cfiria Pol. 94 Those, .who drew 
up the processe. 1693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 423 The 
Committee having drawen up their Answer to the remon- 
strance, doe sign it. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 60 +7 
A List of Words.. drawn up by another Hand. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. (185B) II. x. 440 The report was drawn 
up by men who had the means of knowing the truth. 

h. intr. To come up. with, come close to; in 
Rating) to gam on- or overtake an antagonist. 

*795 Nelson 13 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 13 As we 
drew up with the Enemy. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three 
Men in a Boat 8 We drew up to the table, 1894 Times 
17 Mar, 14/1 Then the Oxford crew began slowly but 
steadily to draw up. 


i. To take up with) enter into relations with. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mtsc. (1733) I. 89 Gin ye forsake me 
Marion, I'll e’en gae draw up wi* Tean. 1821 Galt Sir A. 
Wylie III. 352 (Jam.) When I had naething I was fain to 
draw up wi’ you. 1892 Sat. Rev. _ 9 July 32/2 There was 
news from Morocco that their Minister haa ‘drawn up* 
with the Sultan’s dreaded rival. 

Draw (drp), sb. [f. Draw vbi] 

1 . An act of drawing, in various senses of the vb. ; 
draught ; pull, strain ; the drawing of a card from 
a pack, etc. 

1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1679) 45 (L.) The cava- 
lier. .cut the ribbon which tied his murrionand with a draw 
threw it off his head. 1755*73 Johnson, Draw, the act of 
drawing. 1857 Chambers' s Information I. 690 (Cricket) 
The ‘draw’.. is the most elegant. .of the batsman’s de- 
fences. 1867 F* Francis Angling Iv. (1880) 121 Whenever 
there is a draw on the baits. 1871 Daily News 15 Aug., 
The salaries.. would not bear the extra draw which must 
necessarily ensue. 1888 Miss W. Jones Games of Patience 
xiv. 31 You are allowed * two shuffles and a draw 
b. An amount drawn up or out. 

2847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 126 The clay being taken 
out one * draw * deep. 1852 Ibid. XIII. 1. 92 The last spit 
or draw being much narrower than the preceding one. 

2 . The drawing or bending of the bow. 

1879 M. & W, Thompson Archcry 19 Care and great 
practice should be given to acquiring the correct draw. 

3 . Drawing or attractive power or effect; any- 
thing having power to draw a crowd, colloq. 

1881 L. Wagner Pantomimes 58 Little to do with the 
success or legitimate ‘draw’ of the entertainment, 1891 
N. Gould Double Event 264 Smirke would have proved 
a big draw. 

4 . Drawing of lots ; anything decided or arranged 
by drawing lots, as the order of competitors in 
a contest ; a raffle. 

*755-73 Johnson, Draw.. the lot or chance drawn. 1885 
L'pool Mercury 22 Dec. 1x5/4 The familiar raffle or 1 draw \ 
1892 Daily News 27 Jan. 7/2 Unlawfully publishing a pro- 
posal fora Christmas draw. 1894 Times xx June 7/2 The 
following is the draw for the order of play. 

5 . A drawn game or match. 

a 1871 New York Herald (Hoppe^ He fought his last 
battle which ended in a draw and division of the stakes. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 4/7 The cricket match.. ended 
in a draw in favour of the latter county. 1B87 Tunes 
19 Aug. 5/2 The war.. apparently has ended in a draw. 

6. Spinning. The distance which a mule-carriage 
travels in drawing out the yarn ; a * stretch 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 396/2 So soon as the 
carriage has receded to the end of the ‘ draw 1 or * stretch ’ 
—which usually extends to about sixty inches— it stops, 

7 . ‘That part of a bridge which is raised up, 
swung round, or drawn aside; a draw-bridge or 
swing-bridge ( i/.S.) ’ (Webster 1864). 

*837 J. F. Cooper Recoil. Europe II. 243 The bridge is 
now permanent, though there was once a draw. x8.. 
Whittier Countess , A skipper's horn is blown To raise 
the creaking draw. 

8. Clock-making. (See quot.) 

1884 F. T. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 92 In a lever escape- 
ment the locking faces., are cutback at an angle’ which is 
called the draw. 

9 . A natural ditch or drain that draws the water 
off a piece of land. (f.S . 

1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 365/1 You must, .find cover in 
some coulle or draw. 1883 in A. Fryer Gt. Loan Land (1887) 
12 The drainage of the uplands is collected by.. shallow 
‘ draws ’ which effectually drain the surface. 

10 . A thing or person employed to draw a 
person out, to elicit from him what he knows or 
intends to do. Also, one from whom information, 
etc., may be extracted, slang. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 168 The pretended flat 
who was a draw, was^ introduced. x86o Reade Cloister 
<5* H. v, This was what in modern days is called a draw. . 
to elicit by the young man’s answer whether he had been 
there lately or not. _ 3887 Poor Nellie (1888) 124 Butt was 
a sure ‘ draw ' on this subject. 

11 . a. With adverbs, as draw-down, draw-in. 
'b. Comb., as draw-tender, one who attends to a 
draw-bridge. 

1787 Mary Wollstonecr. Posth. Wks. (1798) IV. 114 A 
draw-down at the sides of his mouth. 1840 Evid. Hull 
Docks Comm. 85 Is there any particular current setting 
into the old harbour? There is a draw-in, like all other 
harbours. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 357/2 The draw-tender 
. . saw repeated visions of his death. 

Draw-, the verb-stem in combination : 
a. used attrib. = drawing-, used for, in, or by 
drawing : as draw-hook, - ladder , -lid, -mule, -nail, 
-pull stroke,- -window. Draw-arch, a movable arch 
in a bridge ; a drawbridge arch ; draw-beam, a 
windlass; f draw-bed, an extensible bed, alsocallcd 
drawing-bed \ draw-bench, a machine in which 
wire or strips of metal are reduced in thickness or 
brought to gauge by drawing through gauged 
apertures, also called drawing-bench ; draw- 
board, a hoard adapted to be drawn up ; draw- 
bolt, a coupling-pin of a railway wagon ; draw- 
bore, a pin-hole through a tenon, so bored that 
the pm shall draw the parts together; hence 
draw-bore v. \ + draw-box, a drawer; •f draw- 
dike, a ditch from which water can be drawn off ; 
draw-dock, a creek or inlet in the bank of a 
navigable river into which boats or barges can be 


run to land cargoes, or lie in the mud at low 
water; draw-farm, a farm whence supplies are 
drawn; draw-gear, (a) harness for draught animals 
(Phillips, 1706) ; ( b ) the apparatus by which rail- 
way carriages and trucks are connected together in 
a train ; draw-head, ( a ) the head of a draw-bar 
in a railway- carriage ; ( b ) part of a drawing-frame, 
in which the slivers are lengthened and twisted; 
draw-horse, a bench or support on which a 
drawing-knife is used ; draw*kiln, a lime-kiln so 
constructed that the burned lime is drawn at the 
bottom ; draw-knot, a simple knot, undone by 
drawing the ends of the string ; draw-ling (see 
quot.) ; draw-link, a link connecting railway 
carriages or trucks; draw-loom, the loom used 
in figure- weaving, in which the strings through 
which the warps are passed were pulled by a 
draw-boy ; draw-pin, a draw-bore pin ; draw- 
pipe, a pipe for drawing water from a cistern or 
boiler ; draw-poker, a game of cards, also called 
Poker q.v. ; draw-rod, a rod connecting the 
draw-bars of railway trucks ; draw-shave, a draw- 
ing-knife for shaving spokes, etc. ; draw-sheet, 
a folded sheet placed under a patient so that it can 
be withdrawn without the disturbance of making 
the whole bed; draw* sluice, a sluice opened by 
being drawn up a groove ; draw-spring, the spring 
between a draw-bar and the truck or carriage; 
draw-string, a string slipped through the mouth 
of a bag, the neck or waist of a garment, etc., so 
as to tighten it by drawing the ends ; draw-tap, 
a tap for emptying a pipe, cistern, etc. ; draw- 
taper = Delivery 5 b ; draw-tongs, a wire- 
drawer’s tool ; draw-tube, the compound tube, 
one part sliding within the other, which carries the 
object-glass and eye-piece of a microscope. Also 
Draw-bar, -boy, -bridge, etc. 


1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour Irel. 197 A *d raw-arch., of 
which all the machinery is worked under the^ floor of the 
bridge. x6n Cotgr., Ergate , A Windlasse, Windbeame, or 
*Draw-beame. 1663 Itiv. Ld. J. Gordon's F'nmiture , In the 
chamber next adjacent.. ane stand bed with a *draw bed. 
1859 Dickens in All Year Round 2 July 239 The fillets, or 
ribands of gold.. are taken to a machine called a *draw- 
bench where their thickness is perfectly equalised from end 
to end. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 208/1. 1791 R.Mylne 
Rep. Thames d* Isis 56 The Stone fixed weir should have a 
gauge-weir with * Draw-boards constructed on it. 1812-16 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. <Jr Art I. 120 *Draw-bore pins 
are used in forcing a tenoned piece into its proper place in 
the mortise. 1823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 232 The 
Draw-bore Pin, or Hook-pin [used] for draw-boring. 1662 
Greenhalgh in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 13 In the wall 
..many *draw boxes, with rings at them like those in 
a Grocer's Shop, c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 747 Some fell 
in to *draw dykis deip. 1883 Standard 6 Feb. 6/4 A barge 
. .moored in the *drawdock. 1891 Pall Mall G. 10 Noy. 
5/1 Authority to construct new drawdocks and to repair 
and rebuild the existing docks. 1885 R. Bagwell Irel. 
under Tudors I. p. vi, Content to look upon Ireland as 
a mere *drawfarm. 1889 Scribner's Mag. Aug. 217/1 
Castings daily required in the way of brake-shoes, pedes- 
tals, *draw-head$, grate-bars, etc. ^ X627 MS. Acc. St. 
John's Hasp., Canterb., For mending on of the *drawe 
hoockes. 1805^ Forsyth Beauties Scotl.ll. 446 Collieries 
and lime-quarries were opened, *draw-kilns erected. 1894 
J. Geddje Fringes of Fife 25 A line of cyclopean draw- 
kilns. 1633 Rutherford Lett-. (1862) I. 147 To God, 
their belt wherewith they are girt is knit with a single 
^draw-knoL 1893 Daily News 3 May 7/6 When he -.went 
to the premises they used a *draw-ladder, and went up into 
the depository .where the goods were. x8ix Aiton Agric. 
Ayrsh. 475 .Heather and the *draw-Iing (Scirpus exspitosus) ' 
are the chief plants that the sheep can eat. 1836 S. C. 
Brees Gloss. Terms 153 The patent railway *draw- 
)ink..is now universally employed. 1831 G. R. Porter 
Silk Manuf. 238 The apparatus called a *d raw- loom was 
invented, ^ 1851 Art Jrnl. Illustr. Catal. p. vitt, **/i The 
first step in improving the draw-loom was the substitution 
of mechanism for the handle and boy called a draw-boy. 
1603 Florio Montaigne \, xlix. (1632) 163 They call /or 
their fare, tie *drawmule to. 1702 in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1864 The Head not round.. but somewhat like the modern 
* Draw-nails, z 703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 160 *Draw 
Pins described. . § 6. 1895 IVestm. Gaz. 12 Feb. 5A There 

were only a supply and *draw pipe, and no safety valve. 
1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 1 Nov., Losing your money at 
euchre or *d raw-poker. 1890 Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 4/3 
The great American game of draw-poker. x826 Badnt. 
Library , Shooting (1895) 60 They are now made without 
a *dra\v-pull, simitar to a revolver. 1828 J. M« Spearman 
Brit. Gunner (ed. p) 17 Wheeler's Tools. ."Draw Shaves, 
Spoke Shaves. .Drive Pins. 1721 Perry Daggenh. Breacn 
31 There was intended "^draw-sluices to be made. 
Anthony' s Photogr. Bull. III. 79 The mouth of the bag is 
..secured by a double ^drawstring. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II.. 333 Considerable time is lost between 
each *draw-stroke and the return of the pincers, x/95 cjany 
News 16 Mar. 3/4 A *draw tap in the supply pipe* x 5°7 
Harman Caveat 36 A *drawe-window of a low chamber. 

b. governing an object : as draw-blood, he who 
or that which draws blood ; draw-stop, a knob 
or handle in an organ by which a slider is drawn 
so as to admit the wind to a set of pipes. 


E. J. Hopkins in Grove Did. Mus. II- 605 The ^Draw-stop. 
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action. Ibid. 606 The * action ’ to a single stop, .consists of 
a draw* stop rod v a movable trundle.. a trace- rod.. and the 
lever.. On pushing in the draw-stop, the action of the 
several parts is reversed, and the stop ts silenced. 
Drawable, a. Capable of being drawn. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. u. ii, Not fixt to ought, 
but by a Magick might Drawable here and there. 1867 H. 
Kingsley Silcotc of Silcotes xv. (1876) 94 Lines, .which he 
recognised as drawable. 

Drawback (drg*b?ek), sb. and a. [f. vbl. phr. 
to draw back : see Draw v . 78.] 

A. sb. + 1. One who draws back or retires. Obs. 
1618 Bolton Florus (1636) 101 Fabius. .got the nickname, 

to be called, The Draw-backe, or Cunctator. 

2 . An amount paid back from a charge pre- 
viously made ; csp. a certain amount of excise or 
import duty paid back or remitted when the com- 
modities on which it has been paid are exported ; 
originally, the action of drawing or getting back 
a sum paid as duty. 

1697 Luttrell Brief Rel. IV. 200 For a drawback of the 
duty on exportation thereof. 1729 Swift Grand Quest. 
Debated 21 In poundage and drawbacks I lose half my rent. 
1775 Burke Corr. (1844)! 1 . 23 To move for the account of the 
duties paid on tobacco imported ; and also for an account 
of the drawback, when exported. 1874 Bancroft Footer. 
Time xi. 269 All imported goods are entitled to drawback 
whenever they are taken out of the United States. 1883 
Law Rep . 11 Q. Bench Div. 567 The balance in hand., 
shall be equally divided amongst the shareholders pro rant 
per share by way of drawback. 

3 . A deduction, a diminution. 

* 3[53 Hogarth Anal. Beauty i. xs An unnecessary weight, 
which would have been a draw-back from his strength. 
1818 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXV. 395 A little draw 
back is made from this panegyric. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. I. ii. 1. § 39. 121 The want, .was a very great drawback 
from the utility of their compilations. 

4 . Anything that retards progress or advance, or 
that takes from or diminishes success or satisfaction; 
a hindrance, disadvantage. 

1720 Humourist 59, I have as a Drawback upon my 
Ambition, laid aside my Silver Buckles. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) I. xiii. 80 Daughters were but in- 
cumbrances and drawbacks upon a family. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 32 Our little vessel pursued her 
way without drawback. 1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. 
Ixvii. 284 Roman citizenship had its drawbacks as well as 
its advantages. 1875 Scrivener Led. Text N. Test. 6 
A serious drawback to our enjoyment. 

5 . A movable piece or core in a mould used in 
iron-founding. 

B. adj. That is, or has to be, drawn back : 
draw-back lock, a door-lock the bolt of which can 
be drawn back by a knob or catch inside. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 23 The Draw-back Spring. 
i8or \V. Bullock in Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 290 An im- 
proved Drawback Lock for House-Doors. 1866 Timmins 
Industr. Hist . Birmingham 87 Drawback locks, .resemble 
dead locks, except that the bolt springs and is worked by 
a brass knob on the inside. 

Draw-bar (drg-bar). 

1 . The bar that bears the draw-links or couplings 
by which railway carriages and trucks are con- 
nected in a train. 

1839 Jrnl, Franklin Inst. XXIV. 156 The bumpers or 
elastic cushions are to be attached . . to the front and rear 
draw-bar. 1861 Times x June, The draw-bar of one of the 
trucks broke, and the draw-spring fell on the rails. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 8/2 Ereaking a coupling chain or a 
drawbar hook. 

2 . A bar in a fence that can be drawn out. ( U.S. ) 
Draw-boy. a. orig. The boy employed to 

pull the cords of the harness in figure-weaving ; 
hence b- The piece of mechanism by which this is 
now effected. 

1731 Mortimer in Phil. t Trans. XXXVII. 103 Mr. Le 
Blon's new Way of weaving Tapestry in the Loom with 
a Draw-boy. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 239 This 
machine, .from its standing in the stead of a person who 
was distinguished by that name.. is called a draw-boy. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 339 The occupation of draw-boys 
and girls to harness-loom weavers . . is by far the lowest 
and least sought after of any connected with the manu- 
facture of cotton. 1851 [see Draw-loont s.v. Draw-]. 

Drawbridge. Forms : see Bridge, [f. 
Draw- : . see also the earlier Draught-bridge.] 
1 . A bridge hinged at one end and free . at the 
other, which may be drawn up and let down so 
as to prevent or permit passage over it, or allow 
passage through the channel which it crosses. 

The original form was the lifting drawbridge, used from 
early times to span the foss of a castle or fortification, or 
the inner part of it ; also in more recent times to provide 
a passage oyer canals, dock-entrances, and other water- 
ways; for this the form called a swing or swivel-bridge , 
which revolves horizontally is often substituted : see also 
Bascule. A drawbridge to > permit the passage of vessels, 
sometimes forms a small section of a long permanent bridge. 

13.. K. Alls. 1205 Heore drawbrugge they drowe ate. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 757 Thai, .a fyre had maid At 
the draw-brig, and brynt it doune. 1556 Citron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 87 Wyett. .made a bulwarke at the bryge 
fotte..and dyd no harme there, .for the brygge drawebrygge 
was drawne agayne hym. 1673 Ray Jotirn. Low C. 2 Before 
we came into the 7 own (Graveling) we passed over five Draw- 
Bridges. X722 Lond. Gaz. No. 605 3/1 The Draw-Bridge of 
the.. Bridge of London will be taken up in order to laydown 
a new one. 1808 Scott Mamr. vi. xv, The steed along 
the drawbridge flies, Just as it trembled on the rise. 1844 


Rcgul. <§■ Ord. Army 266 The Barriers are to be shut, 
Draw-Bridges drawn up. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 11 May 2/1 
It is the surface of the ‘ bascule ’—the ‘drawbridge* part 
of the bridge. 

2 . A movable bridge or gangway on a ship, etc. 
1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms X83 The floating bridge 
. . is a large fiat-bottomed vessel . . drawbridges are 
made at each end which let down and form roadways. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 93 The drawbridge . . could be 
swung round the mast towards the point where the danger 
threatened, and . . let fall . . with its heavy weight upon the 
deck of the attacking ship. 

Hence Draw bridge d a., having a drawbridge. 
1846 Dickens in Daily News 21 Jan. 6/5 Queer old towns, 
draw-bridged and walled. 

t Draw-can-bully. Obs. = ne.\t. 

1698 [R. Ferguson] Virtu Eccles. 89 Whosoever steps 
forth as a ‘Draw can bully * to stab and murther Persons in 
their Credit and Reputation. 

Drawcansir (drpkse-niSDi). Also Draw-can- 
sir. Name of a blustering, bragging character in 
Villiers’s burlesque ‘The Rehearsal’, who in the last 
scene is made to enter a battle and to kill all the com- 
batants on both sides : hence allusively, and allrib. 

[Formed as a parody on Almanzor in Drydens Conquest 
of Granada , perhaps intended to suggest drawing a can of 
liquor (see the references to his drinking capacity in Act iv. 
sc. i ‘Enter Drawcansir’).] 

1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal iv. i. (Arb.) 95 
J. Pray, Mr. Bayes, who is that Drawcansir? B. Why, 
Sir, a fierce Hero, that frights his Alzstriss. .and does what 
he will, without regard to good manners, justice, or num- 
bers. 1672 Marvell Reh. Trattsp. I. 42 But it is a brave 
thing to he the Ecclesiastical Draw-Can-Sir. 1690 Locke 
G ovt. it. xvi. § 177 They that found absolute monarchy 
upon the Title of the Sword, make their Heroes .. arrant 
Draw-can-Sirs, and forget that they had any Officers and 
Soldiers. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 16 r 3 , 1 have so much 
of a Drawcansir in me, that I shall pass over a single foe to 
charge whole armies. X761 Colman Jealous Wife Prol. 
(L.), Drawcansir death had rag’d without controul : Here 
the drawn dagger, there the poison’d bowl. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 562 Such a Drawcansir, as to 
cut down both friend and foe. 1797 J. Warton in Wilke? 
Corr. (1805) IV. 33s One shall hardly see such drawcansir- 
work. 1800 Rival Bards in Spirit Pub . fra Is. (1 801) 
IV. 394 Gifford . . Now struts a Drawcansir with hideous 
stare ! x88o McCarthy Own Times IV. xlviii. 6 Mr. Layard 
. . a very Drawcansir of political debate, a swashbuckler, and 
soldado of Parliamentary Conflict. 

Drawcht, obs. Sc. form of Draught. 
Draw-cut, sb. [Cut jA 2 ] A cut made by a 
drawing movement, and not by a stroke or pressure. 

1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 45 Garden shears .. 
amputate by a draw-cut like a knife. 

t Draw-cut, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [See Cut jAI] 
Done by drawing cuts or lots. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Enets 1. (Arb.) 34 Shee . . toyls too 
pioners by drawcut lotterye sorteth. 

Drawe, obs. inf. and pa. pple. of Draw v. ; obs. 
form of Drove ; obs. Sc. pa. t. of Drive v. 
Drawee (drp,r). [See -eeL] The person 
upon whom a draft or bill of exchange is drawn. 

1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 346 A bill.. would not 
make the drawee liable. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 
467 The person.. who writes this letter, is called in law the 
drawer, and he to whom it is written the drawee. Ibid. 469 
If.; the indorsee cannot get the drawee to discharge it. 
1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 114 If the drawer and 
drawee of a bill are persons of good credit, a banker will 
readily discount such a bill. 

Drawer 1 (drp'oi). [f. Draw v. + -er k] 

1 . One who draws ; in various senses of the vb. 

a 1340 Ha.mpolk Psalter xviit, 13 Puttand away f> e 
draghere til ill. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 107/2 A Drawer, vector. 
1537 Bible Josh. ix. 21 Hewers of wodd, and drawers 
of water. 1640 Remonstr. Troubles fr. Estates Scot. 
20 The drawers of his Majesty to this action.. 1781 P. 
Beckford in Blaine Encycl. Sp orts § 1719 It is a modern 
fashion for the huntsman . . to ride into the cover , . but this 
proceeding's apt to render hounds bad drawers. 1838 De 
Morgan Ess. Probab. 58 Before the drawing was made, it 
was three to one that the drawer should go to the first urn. 

2 . spec. One who draws liquor for customers ; 
a tapster at a tavern. Also in comb., as beer-drawer. 

1567 Triall Treat , (1S50) 32 Drawer, let us have a pinte 
of whyte wine and borage. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. in. i. 
1640 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), John 
illiamson of Canterbury, Beeredrawer. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. x6 P 5 Thundering to the drawer for another 
bottle. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities n. iv. Bring me 
another pint of this same wine, drawer. 

3 . A name of operatives in various industries. 
Chiefly in comb., as straw-, tube-, wire-drawer. 

spec. In a Coal pit : One who draws or hauls the coal 
from the face to the bottom of the shaft, a hauler. In 
Weaving: A woman who puts the warp into the splits or 
heddles ; also, a woman who draws warps through the 
combs and reels. In Gaszvorks : A man who draws the coke, 
out of the ovens. {Labour Commission's Glossary , 1894.) 

c 1400 Wyer drawer [see Draught 18]. 1589 Pappe w. 
Hatchet 27 Weauers and Wierdrawers. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (Rtldg.) 126 Gold and Silverwyer-drawers. 1847 
Nat. Encycl. I. 989 The toddy-drawer selects a tree 
of easy ascent. 1864 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 11. 315 
The straw drawers . . purchase the straw in the hulk. 
1883 Maneh.' Exam. 27 Nov. 5/5 As the getters can 
do nothing without the drawers, the mine is stopped. 1891 
Daily News 23 Nov, 2/7 Metal rollers and tube drawers. 
1894 Standard 5 Apr. 3/6 A number of loomers and drawers 
..met the employers in conference yesterday. 

4 . One who draws a draft or bill of exchange. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges , The Drawer when he hath 


made his Bill, should make the Direction on the inside of 
it towards the left Hand. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
II. ii. 191 No merchants . . would take bills, unless the 
drawers would make themselves responsible. 1867 Trollope 
Citron. Bnrset I. xl. 350 The drawer of the cheque had lost 
it, as he thought. 

5 . One who makes a drawing ; a draughtsman. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 410 We will not allow the 
drawer to leave it out altogether. 1607 Tops ell Fourf. 
Beasts (165S) 508 The drawer made the nostrils lesse then 
might answer the proportion of the face. 1705 Bosman 
Guinea 234 For the want of a good Drawer I cannot send 
you Draughts of all of them. 1832 J. Hodgson in Raine 
Mem. (1858) II. 289 A good drawer and surveyor. 

0 . One who draws or drafts a legal document. 

1776 Claim of Roy Rada Churn 19/1 The drawer of the 
affidavit. 1884 Ld. Bramwell in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 465 
The drawer of this Act of Parliament. 1892 Gladstone in 
Daily News-zi Oct. 5/7 The drawer of the paper. .has made 
one omission. 

7 . An instrument, tool, or agent for drawing ; an 
extractor. 


1536 Bellenden Cron. »SV<?A(i82i) II. 511 Ane instrument 
of tre, like the drawer of ane we!. 1607 Tops ell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 314 Open the rift with a rosenet or drawer. 
Ibid. 322 Get out the gravel with a cornet or drawer. 1610 
Markham Masterp. 11. clxxiii. 491 Iuy is a great drauer, 
and opener. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 187 
Such Medicaments as are. .stiled Ripeners or Drawers. 

8. With adv. as drawer-in, -on, -out. 

C1400 Test. Love 1. Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 290 b/2 Thylke 
thinges been my drawers in. x6rx Cotgr., Retrayeur, a 
redeemer, a fetcher or drawer back of. 1614 W. B. Philo- 
sopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 18 The ayre is a great, .drawer-on 
of health. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air v. (Stratm.), 
The drawer-up of my godfather’s will. 

Drawer 2 (d 193.1). [f. Draw v. : cf. F. tiroir, 
f. tirer to draw.] A box-shaped receptacle, fitting 
into a space in a cabinet or table, so that it can be 
drawn out horizontally in order to get access to it. 

1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Toitg, Vn escrin .. a casket, 
a little chest, a drawer. 1583 — Catn/o di Fior 145 Reache 
the cardes, which thou shalt finde in the drawer of the 
table. 1710 Steele 'Tatter No. 245 ? 2 A small Cabinet, 
with Six Drawers. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 251 All 
his bookcases and drawers were examined. 

b. pi. Drawers = Chest of drawers : a piece 
of furniture made to contain a number of drawers, 
arranged in tiers, and having usually a flat top, 
used as a writing-table, toilet-table, or the like. 

1677-1859 Chest of drawers [see Chest sb. 1 8J. 1697-9 
Dampier Voy. an. 1688 (R.>, Corners of drawers or cabinets. 
1813 Examiner 8 Feb. 84/2 A suit of . .clothes . . happened 
to be on the drawers. 1850 Mrs. F. Vidal Orphan ri. ii,T 
moved away my pink ribbon off the drawers. 

C. attrib. Also Drawerfnl. 

1828 Miss Mitford Village Ser. lit. (1863^ 513 A whole 
drawerful of skeins. 1850 Chubb Locks <5* Keys 14 A three- 
inch drawer-lock. ^ 

Drawers (dr§»iz), sb.pl. [From quot. 1567, 
app. a term of low origin, which has risen into 
general use: f. Draw v., prob. as things which 
one draws on.] A garment for the lower part 
of the body and legs : now usually restricted to 
under-hose worn next the skin. (In some early 
instances the word appears to mean stockings.) 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 Here followyth their pelting speche 
..Whych language they terme Peddelars Frenche..A com- 
mission, a shierte ; drawers, hosen ; stampers, shooes. 1576 
It tv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 378 A paire of drawers of mockadoo. 
x6ix Cotgr., Brayes, short (and close) breeches, drawers, 
or vnderhose, of linnen, & c. Ibid., House, a drawer, or 
course stocking worne ouer a finer, by countrey people. 1655 
Newbruch in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 290, I haue 
sent an Indian gowne and stuff for drawers. 1658 Howell 
Part. Vocab., Drawers, le sotto calzetti, les chaussettes. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 51 T 5 Makes a Country Squire 
strip to his Holland Drawers. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let. to C’tess Mar 1 Apr., The first part of my dress is 
a pair of drawers, very full, that reach to my shoes. 1791 
Huddesford Salrnag. 66 Cricket, nimble boy and light, 
In slippers red and drawers white. 1893 Sinclair & Henry 
Swimming (Badm. Lib.) 374 A skin-tight costume ..with 
bathing-drawers underneath of silk. 

Draw-file (dro-fail), v. [f. Draw- vb.-stem used 
adverbially.] traits. To file or roughen a surface 
by drawing the file along it longitudinally without 
lateral movement, as in using a spoke-shave. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch $ Clockrn. 35 The bouchon .. 
should be previously lightly draw-filed at the end. 

Draw'gate. A sluice-gate ; a shuttle in the 
gate of a canal-lock which is drawn up to let part 


of the water escape. 

1791 Rep. Navig. Thames Isis 2 Estimate 2 A new 
Pound Lock and Wear rebuilt with Draw-Gates. 1793 
R. Mvlne Rep. Thames r 6 A single Pair of Gates, with 
draw-Gates or Cloughs therein. 1861 Smiles Engineers 1 . 
69 To provide them with nine draw-gates. 

Drawght, obs. form of Draught. 

Draw-glove. , . . , 

+ J. (Also draw-gloves .) An old parlour game, 
also called drawing (of) gloves , which consisted 
apparently in a race at drawing off gloves at the 
utterance of certain words. Obs. _ 

, 1*00 Desir. Troy 293S Drawing of glovis. With comonyng 
in^ company - - Gers maidnes be mart, manage fordone x 59 8 

D^VT Ithroic. EP. 370 (N.) In Jtret.y riddles to bewray 
our loves, In questions, purpose, or in drawing gloves. 1648 
Herrick Htsper. (1869) 104 {Draw Gloves) At draw-gloves 
we’l play, And prethee, let’s lay A wager, and let it be 
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this; Who^ first to the summe Of twenty shall come Shall 
have for his winning a kisse. Ibid. 230. 1767 H. Brooke 
Fool 0/ Qual. (1859) 2 * Here our hero was beaten hollow, 

as he was afterward 'at drawglove and shuffle the slipper. 

2. An archer’s drawing -glove. 

Drawing (drp'ig), vbl. sb. [f. Draw v.] 

1. gen. The action of the verb Draw in its various 
senses : the imparting of motion or impulse in the 
direction of the actuating force ; pulling, dragging, 
draught, hauling, traction ; attraction^ extraction, 
removal, derivation ; formal composition (of a 
document), + translation, etc. 

CX305 SI. Lucy 136 in E.E. P. (1862) 105 Summe |>e3 hit 
fewe beo: mid Ia.sse drawjnge wollej) gon. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P.R. ix. i. (1495) 345 The.stone Adamas meuyth 
by strong drawinge yren. 1413 Ptlgr. Scnvle (Caxton). u. 
li. (1859) 54 Synne .. done .. by drawyng and inclynacion 
of the freel flesshe, 1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladyc 3 Of 
psalmes .. ye may haue them of Rycharde hampoules 
drawynge. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. xxiii, Sho ty ng and 
drawyng of the bowe. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII, 17 b, 
Beastes mete for drawyng. 1686 [Bloke} Gent. Recreat. 
n. 78 To beat the Bushes after a Fox is termed Drawing. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 209 Clay . . costs 
nothing but the Drawing. 1893 Times 14 July 11/4 At 
the drawing of stumps at 7 o’clock. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward 
Marcella 1. 176 A. roman tic drawing towards the stateliness 
and power which it all implied. 

b. concr. That which is drawn, or obtained by 
drawing, spec . in pi., the amount of money taken 
in a shop, or drawn in the course of business. 

1B83 Harper's Mag. 829/2 To these . . is given the second 
drawing of the tea. 

2. The formation of a line by drawing some 
tracing instrument from point to point of a surface ; 
representation by lines, delineation j hence, ‘ any 
mode of representation in which the delineation of 
form predominates over considerations of colour 5 ; 
the draughtsman’s art. 

Out 0/ drawing, incorrectly drawn, esp. in relation to the 
point of sight, out of proper perspective. 

1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Drawyng of an ymage, portraidure. 
*669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. n. 53 You must have a Gauge 
. . for the drawing of straight Lines on your Scale. 1769 
Sir J. Reynolds Disc. ii. (1887) 21 Painting comprises both 
drawing and colouring. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ 
Art II.697 Drawing, strictly speaking, includes only the 
art of forming the resemblance of objects by means of out* 
lines ; but it is usual to call those performances drawings, 
where only a single colour, as Indian ink, is employed to 
produce shades. 1859 Reeve Brittany 59 The building in 
our stereograph is . . out of drawing. 1884 Century Mag. 
XXIX. 205/2 ‘Drawing*, though it must often be used with 
less precision, really implies work with the point. 1887 
Ruskin Prxterita II. 251 The plates .. were the first 
examples of the sun’s drawing that were ever seen in Oxford. 

b. transf. The arrangement of the lines which 
determine form. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. no Legs much swoln with 
disease.. having lost their ‘drawing as the painters call it. 
1881 Grace Landscape Paint . 62 The late autumn is.. good 
for sketching trees, as you can see their anatomy and 
drawing. 

3. That which is drawn ; a delineation by pen, 
pencil, or crayon; a representation in black and 
white, or in monochrome ; a sketch. 

1668-9 Pepys Diary 23 Jan,, Looking on my .. pictures, 
and my wife’s drawings. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. i. (R.), 
They made a variety of sketches ; then a finished drawing 
of the whole, 1778 / bid. viii. (18S7) 15* A collection of 
drawings by great painters. 1859 Guluck & Timbs Paint. 
303 We can readily understand how paintings in water 
colours came to be called simply ‘ drawings *. 1868 Browning 
Ring «$■ Bk, 1, 57 Modern chalk drawings. 

4. In Textile manufacture, applied to various 
operations : see quots. 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 220 The next process is 
drawing or entering, which is passing each thread of the 
warp regularly through its appropriate loop in the heddie. 
2864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Favt. 29 The tender production 
of the carding-engine is subjected to the drawing-frames, 
which give a little more consistence and much greater 
length to the fleecy rope, now become a ‘ drawing '. 1894 
Labour Commission Gloss., Drawing , a number of opera- 
tions from combing to spinning, .to reduce the thickness of 
the sliver of wool by drawing x . he warp through the ‘ reed 

5. With advbs., as drawing back , near , etc. 

X523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxi. (R.) f They haue. . 
good breed, and we haue the drawyng out of the chaff. 
1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Drawyng nere . . approche. 1636 Sander- 
son Sernt. II, 53 What shrinking ana drawing back 1 1647 
Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. iii. (R.), Little drawings aside of 
the curtains of peace and eternity. 17x0 Palmer Proverbs 
174 To. .insult him upon his drawing off. 1873 Helps Anim. 
(y Mast. ii. (1875) 39 Entrusted with the drawing-up of the 
ultimate document. 

0. Comb. a. In various senses, as drawing* awl, 
an awl having an eye near the point, as to carry 
a thread through the hole bored ; + drawing-bed, 
an extensible bed ; drawing-bench, a bench or 
table in the mint on which strips of metal are 
drawn to the same thickness for coining ; also a 
bench on which a cooper works with his drawing- 
knife ; + drawing-bridge ~ Drawbridge ; draw- 
ing-engine, a stationary steam-engine used to 
draw loads up an Incline, the shaft of a mine, etc. ; 
drawing-frame, a machine in which the slivers 
from the carding-machine are drawn out and 
attenuated; drawing -glove, a glove worn by 


archers on the right hand in drawing the bow ; 
drawing-machine, a machine through which 
strips of metal are drawn to be made thin and 
even, or of a desired curve, etc. ; drawing-press, 
a machine for cutting and pressing sheet metal 
into a required shape, as for pans, dish-covers, and 
the like ; drawing-rolls, in a spinning mill, rolls 
between which the slivers pass in the process of 
‘ drawing 5 ; drawing-string, a string passed 
through a hem, casing, or eyelet holes, by which 
the sides of an article (as a bag) may be drawn 
together, or on which it may (as a curtain) be 
suspended instead of a rod ; drawing-table, a 
table extensible by drawing out slides or leaves. 

1439 Will 0/ Lochard (Somerset Ho.), Lectos extendibiles 
vo catos “drawyngbeddes. 1879 C asset i s Techn. Educ. IV. 
298/1 The drawing tool - . is a heavy block of steel with 
a hole in the centre, fixed upon the substantial bed of 
the long “drawing-bench. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 334 A dozen iron Gates, and “drawing Bridges. 
183S Use Philos. Manuf. 123 The important part 
which Arkwright's “drawing-frame performs in a cotton- 
mill. 1847 Hlustr. Lond. News 10 July 19/3 The mill .. 
contained from 70 to 100 spinning and drawing frames. 
2881 Greener Gun 296 The thimble is then., forced through 
the “drawing- machine again. 2886 T. Hardy Mayor of 
Casterbr.41 Dimity curtains on a “drawing-string. 

b. Of or pertaining to delineation, Drawing 2 , 
as drawing- office, - pencil , -room, - school , -tabic, 
etc. ; drawing-block, a block composed of leaves 
of drawing-paper adhering at the edges, so as to 
be removable one by one when used ; drawing- 
board, a board on which paper is stretched for 
drawing on ; drawing-book, a book for drawing 
in, wholly blank, or with designs to be copied ; 
drawing-compass, -es, a pair of compasses having 
a pencil or pen in lieu of one of the points ; draw- 
ing-paper, stout paper of various kinds intended 
for drawing on ; drawing-pen, an instrument 
adjustable by a screw to draw ink lines of varying 
thicknesses ; drawing-pin, a flat-headed pin used 
to fasten drawing-paper to a board, desk, etc. 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 63, 2 Reams “Drawing 
Atlas [paper], x88x Miss Braddon Asph. I. 7 Daphne 
produced her “drawing-block, and opened her cotour-box. 
1725 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 26 On a “Drawing- 
Board, or Floor, describe .. the Arch ABC. 2755 (title) 
The Complete “Drawing Book, Containing many and curious 
Specimens. 2863 Miss W hately Ragged life in Egypt xvi. 
152, I came down with a drawing-book to sit near the door. 
1804 Ct. RuMroRD in Phil. Tntns. XCIV. 235 A circular 
piece of thick “drawing-paper. 2706 Phillips Jed. Kersey), 

* Drawing-pen, an Instrument . . to draw Lines finer or 
thicker. 2728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit . Advt., Mathe- 
matical instruments . . Compasses, Drawing-Pens. 2859 F. 
A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (iS6z) 368 Fixing it firmly by 
means of “drawing-pins. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 

“ Drawing-table , an Instrument wkh a Frame, to hold a Sheet 
of Royal-Paper, for Draughts of Ships, Fortifications, etc. 

Drawing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1 . gen. That draws, in various senses of the verb. 

2576 Turberv. V encrie 179 We take them. .with adrawing 

ferret when they be yong. 2659 D. Pell Impr, Sea 325 A deep 
drawing Vessel. 2890 Baker Wild Beasts II. 49 With one 
desperate drawing cut across the throat he reached the spine, 

2 . spec. Used to draw vehicles, etc. ; draught-. 

23^2 Robinson tr. More's Utop. n.(Arb.)i58 Drawing and 

bearinge beastes. 2683 Lond. Gaz. No. 2810/4 A brown bay 
drawing Gelding. 2875 R. F. Martin Winding Machin. 40 
The two head -gear pulleys., at the drawing shaft. 

3 . That draws out purulent or foreign matter 
from a wound, etc. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R , vil. Ixix. (2495) 288 Thenne 
the leche vsyth drawynge medycynes. c 2400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 232 - pis enpostym schal be helid wij? drawynge 
jungis and wastynge. 279S Hull Advertiser 27 Oct. 1/4 
A drawing plaister was speedily applied. 1857 Dunclison 
Med. Did. 302 Substances which . . promote suppuration . . 
are vulgarly termed drawing. 

*f4. Attractive. Obs. 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 282 She was of goodlye 
personage, hir aspecte sweete and drawing. 1669 Bunyan 
Holy Citie 281 It had a very taking and drawing Glory in it. 

t Drawing-chamber. Obs. A drawing- 
room : see Withdbawing-chambeb. 

2582 Whetstone Heptameron Cjb, After .. Dinner .. 
Queene Aurelia with a chosen company, retyred her selfe, 
into a pleasant drawing Chamber. 2642 Dedar. Lords 
Com. 19 May 25 Meeting Mr. Jermyn in the Queens drawing 
Chamber. 2649 Inv. in Merton Reg. II. 361 In the Draw- 
ing chamber. 1813 in Spirit Pub. Jmls. XVII. 222 For my 
drawing-chambers.. I will have them delicately furnished. 

Draw*ing-knife. a. A tool, consisting 'of a 
blade with a handle at each end, used for shaving 
or scraping a surface, b. A farrier's instrument, 
c. (See quot. 1842-76). 

*737 Bracken Farriery. Impr. (2756) I. 354 The Farrier’s 
drawing Knife. 1794 Rigging Seamanship 1. 251 Draw- 
ing Knife sometimes used instead of the stock-sheave, to 
pare off the rough wood. 2825 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 159 
If . . the drawing-knife [be] used every time he is shod, he 
will be tender footed. 1832 J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 
318 A carpenter buys a drawing-knife, which is a stout 
blade, edged in the middle, and handled at both ends. 1842- 1 
76 Gwilt Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Drawing Knife , an edge 
tool used to make an incision on the surface of wood along j 
which the saw is to follow. It prevents the teeth of the saw 
tearing the surface. , I 


t Drawingly, adv. Obs. [f. Drawing ppl. a. 
•f -ly -,] In a slow, deliberate, or hesitating 
manner; drawlingly. 

[1562 T. Hoby Courtier 1. Dij b, Their woordes they pro- 
nounce so drawningly, that a man would weene they were 
..yelding vp the ghost.] 1598 Florio, Cacatamente, sneak- 
in giy, drawmgly . .faltringly . 3626 Bacon Notes Civ. Conv. 
Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn)^ 198 To speak leisurely, and 
rather drawingly, than hastily. 1662 J. Chandler Fan 
Helmont's Oriat. 18 Scarce the space, wherein any one 
might drawingly pronounce four syllables. 

Drawing-master. A teacher of drawing. 
Hence Drawing-masterish. a ., -mastership. 

a 1779 Tweddell Rem. fix. 273 (Jod.) Consult a drawing- 
master upon the subject. 2822 Craig Led. Drawingxw. 196 
The general standard of proportion which has doubtless 
been laid down to you by your drawing masters. iB8$ A then- 
arum 12 Sept. 341/1 A sort of drawing-mastership inexcelsis. 
1889 Black Penance of John Logan 207 A -pretty drawing- 
masterish kind of a sketch. 

Drawing-room 1 (drp'iijir/mi). [Shortened 
from Withdra wing-room, which is found in i6thc. 
and is very common in 17th.] 

1 . orig. A room to withdraw to, a private chamber 
attached to a more public room (see Withdraw- 
ing -room) ; now, a room reserved for the reception 
of company, and to which the ladies withdraw 
from the dining-room after dinner. 

2642 Ld. Sunderland Let. to Wife, The king .. is very 
cheerful, and by the bawdy discourse I thought I had been 
in the drawing room. 267S Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 2867 
V. 579 Here are chambers, with drawing-rooms provided, 
not open chambers, but with doors., shut round about, c 2720 
C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 239 Next this is the drawing roome 
of state. 2728 Young Love Fame 1. Wks. (3757) 88 Nor 
shoots up folly to a nobler bloom In her own native soil, the 
drawing-room. 1792 Boswell Johnson 25 Apr. an. 1778, 
We went to the drawing-room, where was a considerable 
increase of company. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 51 The gentlemen.. rejoin the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and take coffee. 

b. The company assembled in a drawing-room. 
[2732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 11 In any drawing-room or 
assembly of polite people.] 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Manna's 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 212 The person who screams . . or converses 
with heat, puts whole drawing-rooms to flight. 2856 
Macaulay Johnson Misc. Writ. (1889) 374 He would amaze 
a drawing-room by suddenly ejaculating a clause of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

2 . A levee held in a drawing-room; a formal 
reception by a king, queen, or person of rank ; that 
at which ladies are * presented 5 at court. 

[2673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode if. i, You shall be every 
day at the King’s levee and I at the queen’s; and we will 
never meet but in the drawing-room. 2706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux’ Strat. iv. ii, Whereas, It I marry my Lord Aimwell, 
there will be Title, Place and Precedence, the Park, the 
Play, and the Drawing-Room.] 1721 Swift Jrnl. to Stella 
8 Aug., There was a drawing-room to-day at court. 2724 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5267/8 In the Evening her Highness kept 
a Drawing-Room, at which were all the Ladies and Persons 
of Distinction of this Place. # 2838 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) JI. 148 The last Drawing Room of. the season; so 
of course an awful crowd. 1868 Q. Victoria Tours Eng. 4 
Irel. 183 At half past Eight we drove into Dublin for the 
Drawing-room. It is always held hereof an evening. .One 
thousand six hundred ladies were presented. 

3. attrib. 

2703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3980/1 He met Her at Her Drawing- 
Room Door. 2786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 27 July, The 
Queen.. puts on her drawing-room apparel at St. James's. 
2848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Tat Y. II. 379 
The drawing-room influence thus set in motion. x88z 
Sala Amer. Revis. (1885) 88 The Pullman * parlor’ — or, as 
it is called in England, ‘ drawing-room Car 1888 Lowell 
Lit. Ess. (2892) 11 Domestic and drawing-room prose as 
distinguished from that of the pulpit, the forum, or the closet. 
Drawing-room 12 . A room for drawing in : see 
Drawing vbl. sb. 6 b. 

Drawk, drank (drgk), sb. Also 4-6 drauke, 
5-9 drake, 6, 9 dravick, (8-9 erron. drank), 9 
droke. [Corresponds to OF. droe, drotte , F. droc, 
med.L. diaitca , MDu. dravik , mod.Du. dravig , 
according to Verdam Bromus secalinusl\ 

A kind of grass growing as a weed among com ; 
app. orig. Bromus secalinus , but also applied (at 
least in books) to Lolium temulentum and A vena 
fattia, and so confounded with 'cockle 5 or /darnel’ 
(folium, zizania ), and wild oats. 

c 33*5 Metr. Horn. 152 With gastly drauc and wit damele. 
c 1325 Gloss. W.de Biblesw. in Rel. Ant. II. 8oDrauck, betel, 
c 2440 promp. Parv. 230/2 Drawke, wede, drauca. c 147S 
Vcc. in Wr.-Wulcker 787/1 Hec zizania , a drawke. 2483 
Cath. Attgl. 107/2 Drake or damylle. 2523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 20 Drake is lyke vnto rye, till it begynne to sede. 
1578 L,yte Dodoens iv. xvi. 470 Festuca, or as the Douchmen 
call it Drauick, is also a hurtfull plant, hauing his Ieaues 
and strawe not much vnlyke Rye, at the top whereof grovve 
spreading eares..it may be also very well called., in Englishe 
Wilde Otes, or Drauick. 2597 Gerarde Herbal u\v. (103 31 
.76 Bromus A Itera , Drauke. 2802 Barrington H 1st. ts. a. 
Wales\ i. 159 The corn, .was much mixed with a weed called 
drake, a 1825 Forby Foe, E. Anglia , Drawk , the common 
darnel-grass. 1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. IL352 Droke 
is the enemy most to be dreaded in strong soils. 

Drawk, v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 0, 9 
draik, 8 drake, 9 drauk. [Etymology obscure : 
peril, related to ON. drekkja to drench, drown, 
swamp, submerge.] traits. To saturate with mois- 
ture, as flour or quicklime with water. 
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DRAY-HORSE. 


1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 102 AH his pennis war 
drownd and drawkit[r>.r. draikit]. 1776 Sir J. Malcolm in 
Herd's Collect. II. 99 (Jam.) The tail o’t hang down. Like a 
meikle maan lang draket gray goose-pen. i8ro Cromek R cm. 
Nitksdale Song (1880) 58 O dight, quoshe,yere mealy mou', 
For my twa lips ye're d ranking. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., 
Drawk, Draek % to saturate with water. 1856 W. A. Foster 
in W. S. Crockett Minstr. of Merse (1893) 152 The muir- 
fowl likes the heatherbell When draiket wi the dew. 

Draw-knife. = Drawing-knife. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 122 With the handles of the 
Draw-knife in both their Hands, enter the edge of the 
Draw-knife into the Work, and draw Chips almost the 
length of their Work. 1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4863/4 Each 
fore Foot cut in three places with a draw Knife. x88i 
Greener Gun 249 The stock is then rounded up with a 
draw-knife. 

Drawl (drpl), v. Also 7-8 draul(e. [Appears 
in end of 16th c. : perh. introduced in Vagabonds* 
Cant from Du. or LG. Cf. Du. dralen to loiter, 
linger, delay, in Kilian (1599) draelen ‘cunctari, 
morari, trabere moram * (prob. also in MDn.), 
LG. drdlett, EFris. dralen , in same sense ; also 
EFris. draueln , draulcn, LG. draucln (Brew. Wb.) 
to linger, loiter, dawdle. App., in origin, an in- 
tensive deriv. from the root of Draw v. : cf. 
mod.Icel, dralla quasi dragla to loiter.] 

1. intr. To move along with slow and loitering 
pace ; to crawl or drag along. Now rare or Obs. 

1652 Benlowes Thcofih. 11. liii. 30 Whose., march, .is slow 
as drawling snails. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Warren, 
Suffering your Net to drawl on the Ground. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary May, Charlotte. -drawled towards tis,and 
asked me why I would not dance? 1829 Examiner 616/2 
Sporting in the moonshine, and drawling along the streets, 
b. Of words. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat, t.vi, 8 The nimble dactils striving To 
out-go The drawling spondees pacing it below. 1743 R. 
Blair Grave 316 Duller rhymes With heavy halting pace 
that drawl along. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 118 His 
words, .drawled slowly over his lips. 

2. intr. To prolong or lengthen out the sounds 
of speech in an indolent or affected manner; to 
speak slowly, by affectedly prolonging the words. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IK 11. i. 145, I neuer heard such a 
drawling-affecting rogue. 1604 R. CawDrey Table Alph. 
(1613), Draule , to speake slowly. 1728 Pope Dune. n. 388 
The clerks. ,ir. one lazy tone, Thro’ the long, heav5', painful 
page drawl on. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 95 The tedious Rector 
drawling o’er his head. 1885 Manch. Weekly Times 6 June 
5/5 A long-winded orator, .is left to drawl away by himself. 

3. Ivans. To utter with lazy slowness : chiefly 
with out . 

1663 Hawkins Youths Behav : 24 If any drawl forth his 
words. 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. iii. 202 The Psalms . .drawled 
out and bawled with . - unmusical and unmeaning vehe- 
mence. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 355 [To say) 
do-o-main. pul-lee, ho-Jee, fu-ree, See. protracting Or drawling 
out the syllable. 1865 Trollopf. Belton Est. xvi. 187 When 
the squire, .drawled out some expression of regret. 

4. To cause to pass on or away , or move along 
slowly and laggingly ; to drag out , on, etc. 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 15 r 7TI1US. .does she constantly 
drawl out her time, without either profiler satisfaction. 
1769 Mi sc. in Ann. Reg. 2x0/2 Their mornings are drauled 
, away, with perhaps a saunter upon the beach. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 107 This languid and spiritless exist- 
ence is frequently drawled on. 1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 
(1830) 1 . 119 The Chancery would drawl it out till [etc.]. 

Hence Drawled ppl. a., Drawling vbl. sb . ; 
also Drawler. 

1648 Milton Observ '. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 571 The 
common drawling of thir Pulpit elocution. 1656 S. Holland 
Zara (1719) 140 A Subburb Letcher, or a drawl’d Prostitute. 
1663 Hawkins Youths Behav. 28. 1830 Tennyson To y. 
M. K., Thou art no sabbath-drawler of old saws. 

Drawl, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The action of drawl- 
ing ; a slow, indolent utterance. 

1760 Lloyd Actor (R.), The white handkerchief and mourn- 
ful drawl. 1781 Cowper Hope 109 His weekly draw], 
Though short, too long. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiii. 
29 They have a .good deal of the Creole drawl. 1887 Frith 
A utobiog. I. xxii. 318 In speaking, he had caught a little of 
the drawl affected in high life. 

b. Slow loitering pace. rare. 

1850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 190 It is in the epistolary 
compositions of the age . . that the drawl of our ancestors 
strikes us most forcibly. 

t Draw-latch, sb. Obs. [f. Draw v. + Latch. 
With sense 3 cf. dial, latch , a lazy or indolent 
fellow.] 

1. A string hanging on the outside of a door by 
which a latch is drawn or raised. 

1614 J. Cooke Tu Quoque in HazL Dodsley XI. 249 I’ll 
pull out my tongue, and hang it at her door for a draw-latch. 

2. A thief who enters by drawing up the latch ; a 
sneaking thief ; a sneak. Cf. Latch-drawer. 

1331 Act $ Edw. Ill , c. 14 Roberdesmen, Wastours & 
Draghlacche. 1383 Act 7 Rich. II, c. x § 5. 0x515 Cocke 
Lorclls B. (Percy Soc.)5 With davy drawelache of rokyng- 
ame. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 72 To make me Iohn 
drawlache, or such a snekebill. 1607 Cowell Interpr ,, 
Dr awe latches . . Master Lamberd .. calleth them miching 
theeves, as wasters. 

3. Applied opprobriously, esp. to a lazy laggard. 

1538 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 393 If the masters be 

not good, but honourers of drawlatches, change them. X583 
S tan y hurst jEneh n. (Arb.) 5 S You drawlach loytrers. 
*599 Warn. Fa ire Worn. 1.394 Some heavy drawlatch would 
have been this month . . Before he could have found my 


policy, a x6xo Chettle Hoffman G j (N.), If I pepper him 
not, say I am not worthy to be cald a duke, but a drawlatch. 

Hence f Drawlatch v. itt/r., to sneak, shuffle, 
lag behind. 

X599 Nashe Lenten Stuff e 59 Baw waw quoth Bagshaw to 
that which drawlach eth behind e. 

Drawlery, obs. var. Drollery. 

Drawling (drp’Ii g),///. a. That drawls. 

1597 [see Drawl v. i b}. ^ 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1847) 
225/2 A tedious and drawling tale of burning, and burning, 
and lust and burning. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 105 
Pretty drawling words like these.^ X863 Hawthorne Our 
Old Home 173 The drawling, snail-like slothfulness of our 
progress. 1869 Trollope He Knciv xxii, He seems to me 
always to preach very drawling sermons. 1876 Douse 
Grimm's L. § 64. 174 A slovenly or drawling pronunciation. 

Hence Drawlingly adv. ; Drawlingness. 

1742 Bailey (ed. 10), Draulingly , speaking very slowly. 
Draulittgness, Slowness in Speech. 2834 Tails Mag. I. 
643 Blarney sings drawlingly like a street singer. 

Draw’ly, a. Sc. [f. Drawl sb. + -y L] Of the 
nature of a drawl, characterized by drawling. 

1825 Jamieson, Drawlie , slow, and at the same time 
slovenly. 2829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 962 For the painter 
to illustrate the work of the poet or proser, be it drawly or 
divine. 2833 M. Scorr Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 285 The old 
don. .so sedate and drawley as he was a minute before. 

Drawn (drgn), ppl. a. [see Draw v.] 

1. Moved by traction; dragged, hauled, pulled; at- 
tracted ; extracted ; protracted ; strained, stretched, 
made thin by tension. Also in comb., as long-, 
well-drawn ; with advbs., as drawn-up. 

C1430 Two Cookery-bks. ro Drawyn grwel- Ibid. 42 Take 
be drawyn Eyroun. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvm. xi, 
Her heer was bryght as the drawne wyre. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV \ m. iii. 129 There’s, .no more truth in thee, then 
in a drawne Fox. 1048 Gage West Ind. xii. 64 Ventured 
himselfe in a Coach with drawne curtaines. 1753 Mrs. 
Delany Lifrty Corr. (xS6r)llI. 240 He has no scruple about 
fish or drawn gravy. 2806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum . 
Life (1826) vii. xvi, Drawn, vapid, cold tea. 2864 Jml. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXV. 11. 363 Well-drawn dry wheat-straw. 
2880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 247 Tall, drawn-up sap- 
lings. 28 88 A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors ii, A long 
drawn-out tale. 

2. Of a sword : Pulled out of the sheath, naked. 
fOf a person : Having his sword drawn {obs.). 

c xzoo Ormin 26284 patt dra^henn swerd wass inn an hannd. 
1480 Canton Chrott. Eng. clxxviii. 150 Robert the Brus pur- 
sued hym with a drawe swerd. > 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. in. ii. 
402 Where art thou ? . . Here villaine, drawne and readie. 2620 
— Temp. II. i. 307 Hoa..why are you drawn? 2838 James 
Robber vi, The stranger had in his hand a drawn sword. 
1890 A. Gissing Village Hampden II. xi. 243 We all live 
now at swords drawn. [Cf. Dagger 2.] 

3. Of a battle or match : Undecided. 

[The origin of this use is uncertain. It is suggested that 
drawn— withdrawn : cf. Draw v. 37.] 

2610 D. Carleton Let. 17 June in Crt. p T. fas. /(1848) 

I. 215 It concluded, as it is many times in a cock pit, with 
a drawn match ; for nothing was in the end put to the 
question. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Sum. Concl. 
(1739) 201 A drawn battle, wherein he that continueth last 
in the Field, is glad to be gone away. 2650 Evelyn Diary 
25 Oct., They shot so exact, that it was a drawn match. 
2709 Steele Tatler No. 18 r 6 Our greatest Captains have 
been glad to come off with a drawn Battle. 1825 7 ’. J effer- 
son Autobiog. (2859) I. 37 If he lost the main battle, he . . 
regained so much of it as to make it a drawn one. 2835 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. I. 20 We played a drawn game at chess. 

4. Traced (as a line), delineated. Chiefly in 
comb., as ill-drawn. 

2571 Digges Pantom. 1. xxvi. H ij b, Making So many j 
Diuisions in your drawne line, as there are Miles. 2574 , 
Hellowes Gueuara's Earn. Ep . 46 Muche difference is 
betwixt the drawen platte and the builded house. 2895 
Athenaeum 18 May 648/3 Deftly drawn studies of birds. 

5. Disembowelled. 

2789 G. White Selbome n. xlviii. (1853) 292 My specimen, 
when drawn and stuffed with pepper, weighed only four 
ounces and a quarter. 

6 . Subjected to tension. 

2879 E. K. Bates Eg} p tian Bonds I. vi. 130 With a white, 

‘ drawn 1 look of pain on her face. 2885 MaletCW. Etuier- 
by's Wife Vj. iv. (ed. 3) III. 147 His lips were drawn and 
stiff. 1894 Baring-Gould Queen of L<we 1 . 114 She looked 
at her father’s drawn face, altered by pain. 

7. Moulded by a drawing-machine. 

2893 Daily News 24 Apr. 6/6 Stamped and drawn tin- 
ware., bowls, etc. are selling well for export. 

8. Gathered, in needle-work. 

285a in Viscount luges ire's Mcliora I. 269 They were 
drawn -bonnet makers. 2853 C. Bede Verdant Green x, A 
drawn silk bonnet of pale lavender. 1894 Daily Neivs 5 
June 8/4 Her first bonnet., made of drawn white tulle. 

Draw-net. = Drag-net ; also ‘ a net with 
large meshes used for catching the larger varieties 
of fowls \ 

2624 Heywood Captives y. iii. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Bee 
hee a Cristian or beleeve in Mawmett, 1 such a one this 
night tooke in my drawnett. 2630 in Lex Londinensis 
(1680) 201 Any Draw-net or Coulter-net. 1654 Vilvain 
Theorem. Thcol . vii. 192 The Church Militant is a mixed 
multitud of good and bad, as a draw-net. 2727^ Bradley 
Earn. Did. s.\\, If you would have a Draw-Net with square 
Meshes. 2879 Queen's Printers' A ids to Bible Gloss., Drag , 
a large draw net. 

Drawn-work. Also drawn-thread work. 
Ornamental work done in textile fabrics by drawing 
out some of the threads of warp and woof, so as to 
form patterns, with or without the addition of 
needlework, or other accessories. 


*595 Gosson Quips Upsf. Gentlcwom Gorgets brave with 
drawne-worke wrought. 2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. n. i. 
Wks. 1878 II. 41 The finest drawne-worke cuffe. 1636 
Featly C lav is Pfyst.xxx i. 402 Behold here, as in a faire 
sainplar, an admirable patterne of drawne-worke. 2894 
Bazaar 22 Nov. 2248/2 White linen edged with a narrow 
band of drawn-work. 2894 Daily Nezvs 28 June 6/3 Awards 
for smocking, baskets,- embroidery, drawnthread work. 1895 
Ibid. 23 Sept. 5/3 Beautiful drawn-thread table linen. 

Draw-plate. An apparatus for reducing the 
thickness of wire or strips of metal, consisting of 
a steel plate pierced with a number of graduated 
apertures through which the wire or metal is drawn. 
Also drawing-plate. 

2832 Babbage Econ. Manttf. xi. (ed. 3) 98 From slight 
imperfections in the drawplates. 2833 J. Holland Manuf 
Metal II. 332 The drawing-plate, through which the wire 
passes. Ibid. 335 A draw-plate, .made of the best steel. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 92. 

Drawsy, obs. form Drowsy. 

Drawt, obs, form of Draught. 
t Drawth. Obs. Also 4 dra^the. [f. Draw 

v. : see -th.] 1. A treatise ; = L. tract us. 

7340 Ayeub. 252 J?et ich habbe hier be-uore y-ssewed. .ate 
ginninge of ]>e dra3i>e of uirtue. Ibid. 260. ' 

2. = Draught. 

2463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20 The welle werke. .with the 
drawth and the stoon werk. a 2628 F. Greville Sidney 
(2652) 229 In shipping. . the drawth of water. 

Draw-well. 1. A deep well from which water 
is drawn by a bucket suspended to a rope. 

c 2400 Gamelyn 372 Tho thou threwe my porter in the 
draw-welle. c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 78 The draw-well 
. . Where that two buckets seuerall suithly hang, As one 
came vp, the other downe would gang. 2549 Compl. Scot. 

vi. 38 He drounit in ane drau vel. 2697 E. Lhvvyd in Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 467 Their Coal-works were not Pits sunk 
like Draw-wells. 28*0 Nat. Philos., Hydraulics ii. 6 (U. K. 
S.) The Common bucket and rope, .drawn up by a windlass, 
as in our common draw-wells. 

1 2. A deep drawer. Obs. 

2762 Sterne Tristram Shandyw. xxx, I wish for their 
sakes I had the key of my study out of my draw-well, only 
for five minutes, to tell you their names. 

Dray (dre*), sb . 1 Also 4-7 draye, drey(e. 
[A deriv. of OE. dragan to draw : cf. OE. driege 
drag-net, also Sw. drog sledge, dray, (ON. draga , 
pi. drbgur timber trailed along the ground).] 

+ 1. A sled or cait without wheels, formerly 
much used for dragging wood, turf, etc. Obs. 

[2369-70 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 17 In vna dreia empta 
xiiijrf. In rasteis vij d. ob.] 2387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) 
III. 245 He sent it on a dreye as it were venysoun. 2398 
— Barth. De P.R. xvm. xxix. (1495) 790 In stede of a slede 
other of a draye. 24 .. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 617/10 Traha 
. . a trahendo dicta, quia rotas non habet [anglice a Dreye]. 
2552 Huloet, Dray or sleade whych goeth without wheles. 

1 2. * A little cart ' or car on wheels. Obs. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Curulis. .a little cart or drey 
hauing in it a chaire of estate, c 2620-25 Women Saints 
(E. E. T. S.) 48 To fasten it to her litle cart or drey. 

3. A low cart without sides used for carrying 
heavy loads : esp. that used by brewers. 

2581 [implied in Drayman]. 2611 Cotgr., Haquet , a 
Dray ; a low and open Cart, such as London Brewers vse. 
2644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial App. 32 , 1 saw a 
large broad Dray, .drawne into the Castle by three or foure 
Horses. 2703 Maundrell foum. Jews, jrjg*) Let. ii. 1 
Old batter’d Horses, such as are often seen in Drays. 2862 
Macm. Mag. Apr. 455 A stoppage, caused by some brewer’s 
dray. 

4. atlrib. and Comb., as dray-load ; dray-cart, 

= sense 3; dray-plough (see qnot. 1 fa"). 

1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes' Trial 78 A Dray load 
more of Match. 2707 Mortimer Husb. (J.), The drav- 
plough is the best plough in Winter for miry days, a 2729 
Addison (J.), Let him be brought into the field of election 
upon his draycart. 2724 De Foe Fortunate Mistress 
(1854! 3 The horses were kept at work in the dray-carts. 
2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Plough , Dray Plough .. is 
made without either wheel or foot. 

Hence Dray v., to convey on a dray. 

2860 Lady Barker Station Life N. Zealand vi. (1874) 39 
My house is being cut out in Christchurch and will be 
drayed to our station next month, a journey of fifty miles. 

Dray, drey (d ret), sb* local. Also 7 draie, 
draye. [Origin unknown. ? Same word as prec.] 

A squirrel’s nest. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 387 They.. make their 
nests like the draies of Squirrels, a 7631 Drayton Questof 
Cynthia in Campbell Spec. Brit. Poets (1819) II L 45 The 
nimble squirrel . . Her mossy dray that makes. 2789 G. White 
Selbome (2853) 366 Three little young squirrels in their 
nest or drey as it is called in these parts. 2889 Eng. III. 
Mag. Dec. 211 [They] lay their eggs in old nests, very often 
in old squirrel's drays. _ 

Dray, obs. f. Draw v . ; variant of Deray. 
Dray(e, obs. form of Drt a. 

Drayage (dr^-ed*). [f. Dray*M + -age.] 

a. Conveyance by dray. b. The charge for this. 

2791 T. Jefferson in Harper's Mag. Mar. (1885) 53 S/ 2 
Pd. Wm. Forbes freight, storage, drayace of 13 hhds. lob . 
i860 Times 9 May ir/j He then collected the cJrayage, and 
informed the agent that the person sending it would call 
round, pay carriage, and get a receipt. 

DrayfF, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Drive v. 

Dray-horse, [f- Dr.vy rf. 1 ] A large and 
powerful horse used for drawing a dray. 

1700 Stefle Tatler No. forioA Discourse on the 
Nature of the Elephant, the Cow, the Dray-Horse. 1756 
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Foote Eng. fr, Paris l. Wks. 1799 1 . 106 She is condemned 
to do more drudgery than a dray-horse. 1820 B. Silliman 
Jml. Trav, (ed. 2) III. 86 When we speak of a London 
dray-horse, we must understand an animal which in size 
resembles an elephant rather than a horse. 

Dray*man. 1 . A man who drives a dray (in 
England, usually a brewer’s dray). 

1581 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. x. II. 285 They 
brought unto me . . vi tall fellowes that were draymen unto 
bruers. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 1. fl. 270 A Dray-man, a 
Porter, a very Camel). 1710 Land. Gas. No. 4649/4 A 
Drayman at Mr. Truman's and Mr. Bacon's, Brewers in 
Spittlefields. 1844 Dickens Mart. CJtuz. liii, Two. .burly 
draymen letting down big butts of beer into a cellar.^ 

+ 2 . A fisherman who uses a drag-net ; cf. next 
and draggerman. Obs. 

1584 ir. Descr. Thames <2758) 63 No Fishermen, Garth- 
men, Petermen, Draymen, or Trinkermen, shall.. set up any 
Wears, Engines [etc], 
f Dray-net. Obs. » Drag-net. 
c 1000 i^SLFRic Glass, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 105/4 Tragnm , 
dragnet uel drse?;e. Ibid. 167/13 Uerricnlum, dragnet. 
1584 in Descr. Thames (17 sB) 63 Dray Nets and Kiddels, 
forbidden. 

Draysclie, drayae, obs. forms of Thresh v. 
Drazel (dne’z’l). Now dial. In 8 draziL See 
also Drossel. [Derivation uncertain : prob. from 
same root as Sc. Drasie. Often identified with 
dratchell ; but this seems improbable.] A slut. 
1674-91 Ray S. 4- E. C. Words 96 A Drazel ; a Dirtv Slut. 
1678 Butler Hud. 111. i. 987 To use her as the Devi does 
Witches .. That, when the time's expir’d, the Drazels For 
ever may become his Vassals. X787 in Grose Prov. Glass. 
Dre, obs. form of Dree v. 

Dread (died), v. Forms : 2-6 drede, (3 drse- 
den), 4-6 dred, (4 drndde, dride, 3 pers, sing. ! 
drat, dret), 4-5 dredd(e, 4-6 dreed(e, 5-7 Sc. \ 
dreid, 6- dread. Pa. t . 3-5 dredd(e, (4 drede), 
4-5 dradde, 4-6 drad, dred, 5 Sc. dredyt, 6- 
dreaded. Pa. pple. 4 ydred, ydradde, idrad, 
4-6 dred, -de, 5-6 drad, -de, 6-7 dread(o, 6- 
dreaded. [Early ME. dreden, drxden , not found 
in OK.; prob. aphetic f. adrcden , OE. an-, 011- 
drxdan : see Adread.] 

1 . trans. To fear greatly, be in mortal fear of; 
to regard with awe or reverence, venerate. 

r X175 Lamb. Horn. 21 Swilcne lauerd we a3en to dreden. 
pet is godalmihtin. e 2200 Ormin 14686 Nu wat I patt tu 
draidesst Godd. 1340 Ayenb. xi6 pe ybemde uer dret. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 33 pai drede no3t pe sowdan 
ne nan oper prince. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxviii. 721 The 
thondre, whiche is moche to be doubted and drad. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 2 Nothing did he dread, but euer was 
ydrad. 2597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 35 Studieng no less to 
be. .loved then to be dreade. x 667 Milton P. L. i. 464 His 
Temple high .. dreaded through the Coast Of Palestine. 
17B4 Cowper Task iv. 129, I love thee, .dreaded as thou 
art ! 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 7. 148 The man whom 

Henry dreaded as the future champion of English freedom! 

f b. To dread (dative inf.) : proper to dread, to 
be dreaded. Obs. 

a 1300 Signs be/. Judgcm. 16 in E. E. P. (1862) 8 No 
ping no man mai loke pat is so grisful forto drede. X375 
Barbour Bruce 11. 272 Thai sail fer mar be . . for to dred. 
c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 5 It is to drede, pat . . iuil comip to vs. 
ci 489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnon xxviii. 591 [A] knyghte.. 
that in his life was more to drede than ony man alive. 

2 . To have a shrinking apprehension of ; to look 
forward to with terror or anxiety : of future 'or 
unknown events. Often with inf. or subord. cl. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 5 Ne dredich na de 5 for to drehen for 
him. a 1300 Cursor AT. 7613 He dred his kingdom to lese. 
c 1470 Heury Wallace vu 630 Wallace dredyt gyll. X508 
F isheu 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 26 It is to be drad leest ony 
preuy gyle or deceyte remayne styll in the soule. c 2600 
Shaks. Sonn. xcvii, Leaves look pale, dreading the winter’s 
near. 1671 Milton Samson 733, I came, still dreading thy 
displeasure^ 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 203 r 3 We . . 
dread their intrusion upon our minds, and fly from them as 
enemies. 1802 Moore Mem. (1853) !• 1x6, I sometimes 
dread that all is not right at home. 1802 H. Martin Helen 
o/Glcnross 111 . 26 , 1 dread she is playing a dangerous fatal 
game. 1838 Lytton Alice 31 This next visit she dreaded 
more than she had any of the former ones. 

*pb. To be anxious about, to fear for. rare, 
a 2547 Surrey sEtieid 11. 966 So much I dred my burden 
'and my feer [ comitique onerique timeutem]. 1599 Shaks. 
Pass. Pilgrim 94 How many tales to please me hath she 
coin'd, Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing ! 
f c. To doubt. Obs. rare, 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 96 If pat pou dredist wheper 
pat it be a symple vlcus or a cankre and a foul, for pe signes 
. .bep doutis. 

to. intr. (or absoV). To be greatly afraid or 
apprehensive ; to fear greatly. Const, about , of for. 

c 1205 Lay. 31164 SwiSe heo gunnen dreden of Cadwalanes 
dedeii. a 1240 Lo/sung in Colt. Horn. 209 Ic. .am on mest 
ifuled of sunne ase ich drede. <71300 Cursor AT. 1810 
(Colt.) pai war ful dredand for [Fair/, ofj par lijf. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. iii. 10, I dredde, there thur3 that I was nakid. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 87 Drede 3e of the effect which bifille 
to Bohemers. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 15 God . . bad them 
to be stronge and not to drede. - x6xx Bible i Chrott. xxii. 
13 Dread [1885 R.V. fear) not, nor be dismayed. 1769 
Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 48 Their friends . . began to 
dread for the consequences. 2840 J. H. Newman Lett. 
(289 r) II. 296, I dread about our Statutes, 
t 4 . red. To fear, be afraid. Obs. 
cx 200 Ormin 151 Ne dred te, Zacarije, nohht. C1250 
Gen. 4 “ Ex. 3008 A 1 Sis sor Sa^ pharaun, and dredde him 
Sor. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1740 Lucretia, Drede the 


nat for I am here. 1470-85 Malory Arthur jcviii. xii, 

I wold fayn do that my^t please yow, but I drede me sore, 
b. with subord. cl. arch, 
a 2300 Cursor AT. 3665 (Cott.), I dred me sare, for benison 
He sal me giue his malison, c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 
374 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 340, I drede me that God us 
hath for-laft out of his hond. 01475 Rauf Coityar 713, 

I dreid me sair I be begylit. 2548 Hall Chron Hen. VI, 

7 A felde the whiche he drade hym, might have folowed if 
e had long taried. 2859 Tennyson Elaine 512, I dread 
me, if I draw it, you will die. 

f 5 . trans . To cause to fear ; to affright, terrify. 

(In first quot. perh. impersonal.) 

c 1250 Old Kent. Senn. in O. E. Alisc. 32 Wat dret yw 
folk of litle beliaue ? 24 . . Prose Legends in A nglta VI 1 1 . 
141 pe sauours pat she myghte not suflir byfore, than 
dredde hir not a deel. 1587 M. Grove Pclops 4 - Hipp. 
(1878) 42 Which sight did much appall And dread the 
lookers on. 26x7 J. Moore Mapte Alans Mortal, ill. iii. 201 
A blazing Starre, that dreadetn the minde by presaging 
ruine. x68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 269 The very thoughts 
of it would seem to dread me. 

6. Comb., as dread-death , dread-devil adjs. 

2825 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1830) I. 48 A reader of old 
dread-death and dread-devil Johnson. 

Hence Drea’ded ppl. a., Drea’ding vbl. sb. 
c x2oo Ormin 7185 He Dredinngand a3he sette On alle pa 
patt Jufenn topp. a 1325 Prose Psalter cx[i]. 9 pe biginnyng 
of wisdome is dredyng of our Lord. 2548 Udall Erasm. 
Par. Lnke xii. (R.), I* ye shal vpon the dreading of man, 
grow cleane out of kinde from the sinceritee of preaching 
the ghospel. 1556 Dreaded (see Dreader]. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. it. x. x My most dreaded Soueraigne. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 

xii. xii. 98 In the presence Of dreaded Iustice. 1863 Fr. A. 
Kemble Rest’d, in Georgia 242 The dreaded rattlesnakes. 

Dread (dred), sb. Forms: 3-6 dred, drede, 
(4 drad, 4-5 dredde, 5-6 dreed(e, dreid(e, 6 
dreade), 6- dread, [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . Extreme fear ; deep awe or reverence ; appre- 
hension or anxiety as to future events. Rarely m pi. 

c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 71 Forgetelnesse, nutelnesse, 
recheles, shamfastnesse, drede. <71340 Hampole Psalter 

xiii. 9 pai quoke for dred whare dred was nogbt. 02400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 124 Bi cause of drede lest an hoot 
enpostyme schulde come. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. Wks. 
(2876) 28 The drede of god putteth awaye synne. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii. 470 They’l straight resume their wonted 
Dreads. 1798 Wordsw. Peter Bell 1. xlvii, Suspicion 
ripened into dread. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, I. iv. 67 The 
dread of famine. 1895 J. Kidd Alorality 4- Relig. iv. 164 
Dread isthe extreme of anxiety on account ofpossible danger. 

2 . A person or thing (to be) dreaded ; an object 
or cause of fear, reverence, or awe ; *V a danger. 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 299 It is ful greet drede [or to 
lete a child blood. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. n. xlviii, He 
tauld..Of Dianis bair, in Callidon the dreidis. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. x. vi. 2 Vna his dear dreed. 1672 Milton Samson 
2473 Shouting to behold Their once great dread, captive and 
blind before them. 1725 Popf. Odyss. iv. 980 Then Euryclea 
thus, My dearest dread ! 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 0/ 
Exile Poems 1850 I. 38 To meet the spectral Dread. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 23 The wonder and dread of afl 
neighbouring nations. 

+ 3 . Doubt, risk of the thing proving otherwise. 
Chiefly in phr. : without (but, out of) dread, with- 
out doubt, doubtless ; 110 dread, no fear, no doubt. 

2340 Ayenb. 105 Hit ne is no drede pet ine pe zonge..pe 
ilke pet tekp pe uo3eles zynge, ne hep uele notes sotiles and 
zuete. c 2386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 809 To yow broghte 

1 noght elles, out of drede, But feith and nakednesse and 
maydenhede. c 1440 Lay Folks Alass Bk.(MS. C .) 102 pe 
tyme is nere witnowten drede. c 2460 Towneley Alyst. 
(Surtees) 105 Of that ye wolde rowne, No drede. 2556 
Lauded Tractate 201 $e sail be plukkit frame 3our ryngts, 
..withouttin dreid. 

f Dread (dred), a. Obs. In 4 drad, 5 dred. 
[Aphetic f. ME. Adead, ofdi'ad, OE. ofdrxd(d in 
same sense.] Afraid, frightened, terrified.' 

c 2300 Havelok 2669 Hauelok . .was . . ful sore drad, With 
him to ete, for hise wif. 02340 Cursor AT. 6260 (Trin.) 
For pharao was he not drad. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvn. 
310 Of dep ne of derpe drad was he neuere. a 2400-50 
Alexander 2489 pan was ser Darius dred. c 2450 . 9 /. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 5739 Theues war dred of Cuthberts wrake. 

Dread (dred), ppl. a. Also 5-6 drede, 5-7 
drad, -de. [ME. pa. pple. of Dread vi] 

1 . Feared greatly ; hence, to be feared ; dreadful, 
terrible. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 166 A derfe dragon, drede to be-holde. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. 1. ii.206 And make .. his dread Trident 
shake. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 969 Death or aught then 
Death more dread. 2805 Scott Last ATinstr. vi. xxxi, When 
louder yet, and yet more dread, Swells the high trump that 
wakes the dead I 2853 F aber A ll for Jesus 378 A bondage 
dreader far than death. 2868 Helps Realmah ii. (1876) 21. 

2 . Held in awe ; awful ; revered. 

2420 in Rymer Foed. IX. 883/1 Moste Dredde Soverayne 
Lord. 2484 Caxton Chivalry 99 My redoubted natureland 
most dradde sauverayne lord kyng Rychard. 2593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, v. i. 17 A Messenger from Henry, our dread 
Liege. 1602 — Ham . in. iv. 109 Th' important acting of 

; your dread command. 2643 ^et. Gen. Assembly Kirk Scot. 

\ in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. §343 Suffer us therefore, dread 
j Sovereign, to renew our petitions. 2755 Young Centaur 
1. Wks. 2757 iy. 108 That dread Being we dare oppose. 
2840 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix, The dreadest ruler of men. 

3 . Comb., adverbially, as dread-dear,' -desired, 
-sweet ; para synthetic, as dread-bolted. 

2592 Sylvester Tri. Faith iv. xlii, That drad-desired Day. 
2598 — Du Bar/as n. i. n. Eden 429 And in our face his 
drad-sweet face he seales. 1623 — Alicrocosmogr. 7 Drad- 
dear Creator, new-create Thy Creature. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
iv. viu 33 To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder. 


DREADFULLY. 

f Drea*dable, a. Obs. [f. Dread v. + -able.] 
To be dreaded, dreadful. 

c 1490 ATanner to live V iii in Maskell ATon.Rit. 1 . p.clvj. 
note, Sorowful and dreydabyl fygurys. 2503 Kalender 0/ 
Shop It. (2656) xvi, At the judgement of God most dread- 
able. Ibid. fi. (T.), At the sounding of a dreadable home. 
Drea’der. [f. as prec. + -er.] One who dreads, 
or is under fear and apprehension. 

*556 J- Heywood Spider 4- F. vii. 20 Dred, in dred of the 
dreddid, the dredder driues To Judge, more or lesse, as the 
dreddid contriues. 1732 - Swift Sacramental Test Wks, 
1761 III. 297 Great dreaders of Popery. 282B Scott F. AT. 
Perth xvii, The old saw, that evil doers are evil dreaders, 

Dreadful (dre’dful), a. ( adv . and sb.) Forms : 
see Dread sb . ; also &. 3-5 drefu(l, 9 dial, dref- 
ful. [f. Dread sb. + -ful.] 

A. adj. + 1 . Full of dread, fear, or awe ; fearful, 
terrified, timid ; reverential. Obs. 

axzzs Aticr. R. 302 Schrift schal beon .. hihful, edmod, 
scheomeful, dredful, and hopeful. 2340 Ayenb. 117 We 
byep pe more ymylded and pe dreduoller. c x-uoCapgrave 
Life St. Kat/i. 1. 844 The dreedful and seekly wolde she 
conforte. 2^29 More Dyaloge in. 71 a/2 Ouer dredefull and 
scrupulous m stede of deuoute and dylygent. 2659 W. 
Chamberlayn Pharonnida in. iii, The Turks .. of whom 
the city ladies take A dreadful view. 

p. C2250 Gen. 4* Ex. 2590 Ghe was for him dreful and 
bl e 6. 2483 Cath. Angl. 207/2 Drefulle, attonitus. 
t b. Const, of or inf. Obs. 

C1430 Lydg, Bochas it. xxvii. (15S4) 62 b, The people, 
dreadful to bylde their mansions, For feare of death. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 37 Dreadfull of daunger that mote him 
betyde. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1625) 370 Reuerently 
awfull, or desperately dreadfull of his Maiestte, and Power. 

2 . Inspiring dread or reverence; awe-inspiring; 
terrible, formidable ; awful ; to be dreaded. 

c 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3522 Dat dredful beames blast, a 2325 
Prose Psalter xlvi[t}. 2 Our Lord ys beige, dredful, and 
michel kyng. 2447 Will of Hen. VI, in T. J. Carter 
Kinfs Coll. Chapel (1867) 13 The blessed and dredeful 
visage of our Lord Jesu m his most fereful and last dome. 
2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. 135 Harsh resounding Trumpets 
dreadfull bray. 2667 Milton P. L. x. 121 My voice tnou 
oft hast heard, and hast not fear’d, .how is it now become So 
dreadful to thee? 2758 C. Wesley Hymn, * Lot Hecomes * ii, 
Robed in dreadful majesty. 2833 Alison Hist. Europe 
(1849-50) I. i. § 10. 56 The insurrection of slaves is the most 
dreadful of all commotions.’ 

fi. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtv. xxxvi. (Tollem. 
MS.), This mounte was dreful (2535 dredful] to all men. 

+ b. Dangerous, perilous. Obs . 

c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg . 26 Whos [the arteries’] dyuy* 
siouns..ben nougt dredful to surgiens craft. Ibid. 229, 
I holde pis wey lasse dredeful pan ony opere. 

3 . In weakened sense, applied to objects exciting 
fear or aversion. In mod. colloquial use often a 
strong intensive = Exceedingly bad, great, long, 
etc. Cf. awful , horrid. 

2700 S. L. tr. C. Frykes Two Voy. E. I. 213 The Maid. . 
gave a dreadful Shriek. 2728 Lady M. Wi Montagu Let. 
to C’tess Bristol 12 Sept., I intend to set out tomorrow, and 
to pass those dreadful Alps, so much talked of. 2775 Mrs. 
Harris in Priv. Lett. Let. Alalmesbury I. 202, I have long 
wished to be in company with this said Johnson; his con- 
versation is the same as his writing, but a dreadful voice 
and manner. 2864 P'cess Alice in Mem. 72 The parting 
from Anna three days ago was dreadful. Mod. It was 
a dreadful business. We waited a dreadful time. 

B. adv. = Dreadfully 2, 3. (Now vulgar.) 

2682 Creech tr. Lucretius (2683) 52 Here some . . Look 

dreadful gay in their own sparkling blood. 2700 S. L. tr. 
C. Fryke's Two Voy. E. I. 234 We had.. a dreadful violent 
Storm. 2723 Young Last Day 11. 297 Oh formidable Glory ! 
dreadful bright 1 2762 J. H. Stevenson Crazy Tales 86 
A batchellor, and old, and dredeful sly. 2870 Dickens 
E. Drood i, The Market price is drefile high just now. 

C. sb. A story of crime written in a sensational 
or morbidly exciting style ; a journal or print of 
such character j a ‘ shocker’, colloq. 

2884 World 20 Aug. 9/2 The wicked noblemen of the 
transpontine melodrama or of penny dreadfuls. 2885 
Spectator 8 Aug. 2046/1 [He] has given himself up to the 
writing of three-volume dreadfuls. 2886 F. Harrison 
Choice Bks. 67 Destined to perish in shilling dreadfuls. 

Dreadfully (dre*dfuli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .J 
In a dreadful manner. 

i* 1 . With terror, fear, awe, or apprehension. Obs. 

2303 R. Brunne Hatull. Synne 11673 [The publican] 
seyde wyp herte ful dredfully, ‘ Lorde, pou haue on me 
mercy’. £“1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2680 Hypermuestra , 
Dredfully sche quakyth. 2450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 77 
Mekely and dredfully knowynge oure feblenesse. a 2553 
Udall Royster D. tv. vi. (Arb.) 71 I will. .so make as 
though I ranne away dreadfully. 1603 Shaks. Aleas.forM. 
iv. ii. 250 A man that apprehends death no more dreadfully, 
but as a drunken sleepe. 

2 . So as to cause dread ; terribly, fearfully, aw- 
fully. 

c 2340 Cursor AT. 22882 (Trin.) Oure soulis alle to make 
redy Ageyn his coome so dredefuly. 2593 Shaks . Lucrece 
444 They .. tell her she is dreadfully beset, a x 6(56 Brome 
E coins, xlii. (R.), Red burning bolts . . Dreadfully bright 
o’er seas and earth they glare. .1802 Porteus Lect.Gosp. 
AJatt. II. xxii. (R.), A most fatal imprecation, and most dread- 
fully fulfilled. 1858 Froude Hist. ■Ettg. Ill- 22 4 Lla2ing 
martyr-piles, shining dreadfully through all after ages. 

3 . Colloquially used as a strong intensive ^Ex- 
ceedingly, ‘terribly’, ‘awfully ‘abominably . 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 276 , 1 am most dreadfully attended. 
2697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 35 This is_ dread- 
fully Astonishing ! 1796 Dk. Leeds Pol. Mem. (1804) 220 
This dreadfully interesting conversation. 2B24 Syd. Smith 
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Whs. (1867) II. 42 Dreadfully afraid of America and every- 
thing American. x88i Mrs. Molesworth Adv. Herr Baby 
138 He would have liked dreadfully to come home. 

Drea'dfalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being dreadful. 

+ 1 . The quality of having terror or dread. Oh. 
c 1440 Promp . Parv. 131/2 Dredefulnesse, idem est quod 
Drede. 1604 T. Wright Passions 11. III. § 2. 71 Dreadful- 
nesse of infamie, and feare of diseases draw in the raynes of 
this inordinate affection. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. in. 
i. (1654) 162 In respect of our dreadfulnesse. 

2 . Awfulness, terribleness,- frightfulness. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 131/2 Dredefulnesse, and horrybyl- 
nesse, horribilitas , tembilitas. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg \ 
431 b/i In sygne of punycyon of his synne and terrour and 
dredefulnesse to alle other. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm . Par. 
Acts iv. (R.), Afrayed with dreadfulnes of the great judge- 
ment. 1649 Roberts Clavis Btbl. 276 The dreadfulnesse 
of the Lord above all gods. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
s.xi 1 67 The dreadfulness of death is one of the most re- 
markable things. 

Dreadingly (dre’diqli), adv. [f. dreading pres, 
pple. of Dread v. + -ly -.] With dread ; appre- 
hensively. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vt. xxxiii. (R.), Mistrustfully he 
trusteth^nnd He dreadingly did dare. 1844 Tupper Crock 
of G. xvii, Mary, .looked on dreadingly to see the end. 

Drea*dless, a. and adv. [See -less.] 

A. adj. Void of dread or fear; having no 
fear ; fearless ; not apprehensive. Const, of. 

c 1340 Gaw. <$• Gr. Knt. 2334 How pat do^ty dredles 
deruely her stondez. a 1450 Le ATorte A rtlu 3262 After hys 
dayes fulle dredelesse..To welde Alle yngland, tovvre And 
towne: ^ rsfir T, Norton Calvins Inst. r. 46 With a drede- 
lesse minde to loke down vpon his enemies. 1634 Peacham 
Genii. Exerc. in. 140 A haughtte courage, dreadlesse of 
dangers. 1762 Falconer S/ti/wr, \ it. 150 At each yard- 
arm a dreaaless sailor strides. 1854 Bait's Mag. XXI. 
238 We await the issue, .with dreadless confidence. 

+ b. Exempt from dread or apprehension of 
danger ; secure ; void of terrors. Obs. rare. 

1591 Spenser Worlds Vanitie x, A mighty Lyon.. Safe 
in his dreadles den him thought to hide. 1622 S. Ward 
Life of Faith in Death (1627) 91 That which makes death 
so easie, so familiar and dreadlesse to a beleeuer. 

+ B. adv. Without doubt or apprehension of 
mistake ; doubtless. Cf. Dread sb, 3. Obs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethc Blaunche 1272 Dredelesse I mene 
.none other wayes. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
91 Thane was Orncyane dede..And sulde to delfynge be 
done dredles pat daye. ? a 1400 Movie Arth. 2043 Dredlesse 
with-o\vttynedowtte,the dayeschallebeourez. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 61 Dreidles than we man all suffer deid. 

Hence Drea-dlessly adv., in a dreadless manner, 
fearlessly ; Drea*dlessness, fearlessness. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 68Zelmane (to whom daunger 
..was a cause of dreadlesnesse). 1628 Wither Brit. Re- 
me tub. iv. 670 So dreadlesly their course they did pursue. 
1831 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 295 Animals who 
dreadlessly follow their instincts. 

t Drea’dly, a. Obs. Also 3 dredlich, 4 
dredli, [f. Dread sb. + lyL] ^Dreadful i, 2. 

a X22 s Ancr. R. 58 Jus is a swufte dredlich word to wum* 
men. a 1300 Body <$• Soul 12 in Map's Poems (Matz.) With 
dredli mod. 

Dreadly (dre-dli), adv. [f. Dread a. + -lt 2 .] 

1 . In a manner inspiring dread ; dreadfully, aw- 
fully, terribly. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 143 Vre drihten wile cumen dredliche 
in fures liche. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E.E. T. S.) 25 Alle po, hat 
. . dredly astonyen \>e ordinaryes & here offycerys. 1605 
Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. iv. Captains 224 So shall you 
see a Cloud-crown'd Hill sometime . . Dreadly to shake. 
1751 W, Mason Elfrida Poems (1773) 127 Dreadly sweeping 
thro’ the vaulted sky. 1849 Lytton King Arthur I. n With 
mangled plumes and mantles dreadly rent. 

2 . With dread or awe. rare . 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $Selv. z8r, I should go in fear of my 
life.. and dream full dradly on’t every night. 1847 R. W. 
Hamilton Disq. Sabbath i. (1848) 18 The sabbath., was 
jealously reckoned and dreadly revered. 

3 . Comb., as dreadly-deep , -glorious, -sad, etc. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. 11. Magnificence ig6 

Sound round the Cels of the Ocean dradly-deep. 

Drea*dness. [f. Dread a. +-ness.] 

1 . Dreadfulness, awfulness. Now rare, 
a 1175 Colt. Horn. 233 He us is. .hlaford for pan he [h]is 
}eie and drednesse is ofer hus, a 1225 Juliana (Bodl. MS.l 
69 For deaSes drednesse. as 300 Cursor M. 7544 (G6tt.) 
Qua hat fihtes in wrangvvisness It helpis him noght, his 
dredness. 1868 Nettleship Browning 242 The mystery 
and dreadness of the hidden power, 
f 2 . Dread, terror, apprehension. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11161 (Cott.) Haf na drednes. Ibid. 
12837 (Cott.) For drednes ilk lim him quok. 
Dreadnought (dre’dnpt), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Dreading nothing, fearless. 

1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 301 Three Kentucky hunters, 
of the true ‘dreadnought’ stamp. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shahs. Char. 288 The manly and dreadnought character 
of the seafaring man. 

B. sb. A thick coat or outer garment worn in 
very inclement weather; also, the stout woollen 
cloth with a thick long pile of which such gar- 
ments are made. Also attrib. Cf. Fearnought. 

1806 A. Duncan A T elson 140 ‘ I am Lord Nelson*, replied the 
hero.. throwing aside his green dreadnought. 1828 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 326 Drenched to the skin, in spite 
of all his ‘dread-nought’ garments. 1834 Southey Doctor 
lvii. II. 197 One of those dreadnoughts the utility of which 
sets fashion at defiance. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 


xx/2 A pair of dreadnought trousers, 1870 Thornbury 
Tour Eng. II. xxviii. 249 An artful-looking man in a dread- 
nought. 

b. (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet , Mech., Dread naught, a heavy, woolen, 
felted doth, used as a lining for hatchways, etc., on board 
ship. 

Dreadour (dre-dai). Sc. Also 5-6 dreddour, 
6 dred-, draid-, dreidour, 8-9 dridder, dreder, 
drither. [f. Dread with F. suffix, after such 
words as dolour, terror -.] Fear, dread. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 1x4 He fled with 
gret dredour to his tentis. 1553 Douglas' AEneis ix. xii. 
67 With dredfull dredour [MS. raddourj trymbling for 
effray. 1570 Henrfs Wallace x. 94 Quhen thai him saw, 
all dreddour [MS. raddour] thai forsuk. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 83 Be reason of feare and dreadour. 1834 Hogg 
Mora Campbell 492 He . . saw with dreadour and with 
doubt, A flame enkindling him about. 

f Brea'dy, a. Obs. In 3-4 dredi, -y\ [f. Dread 
sb. +-Y 1 .] Feeling dread, fear, or awe ; timid. 

c 12S0 Gat. $ Ex. 872 Abram folc made him dredi. 138* 
Wyclif Judg. vii. 3 Who is feerful and dredy, tume he 
a^en. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 104 pey wil be seen a mong men 
dredy and just. 

Dreaien, obs. form of Draw v. 

t Dream, sb.i Obs. Forms: 1 drdam, 2-3 
dream, dreem, 3~4drem(e, 4dreem. [OF. driam 
= OS. dr6m mirth, noise, minstrelsy WGer. 
*draum -. Kluge suggests that it is from the same 
root as Gr. 6pv\os noise, shouting.] 

1 . Joy, pleasure, gladness, mirth, rejoicing. 

Ccedmonjs Satan 3x6 pasr heo .. moton . . agan dreama 

dream mid drihtne Code. 975 O. E. Citron., Her geendode 
eorSan dreamas Eadgar Engla cyning. 1002 Will of Wul * 
fric in Cod. DiPl. VI. 149 God aslmihtig hine aivende of 
eallum Godes dreame. c xiog Lay. 14286 Heo aeten, heo 
drunken: driem [csz-jS blisse) wes i burhjen. 

2 . The sound of a musical instrument; music, 
minstrelsy, melody ; noise, sound. 

ciooo /Elfric Horn. (Th.) II. 86/35 He gehyrde micele 
stemne. .swylce bymena dream. Ibid. II. 548/12 Werhades 
men ongunnon symle )?one dream, and wifhades men 
him sungon ongean. c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 1x5 pe 
bemene drem b e be engles blewen. C1200 Ormin 923 
t>e belledraem bitacnepp 3UW patt drasm patt 3UW birrp 
herenn. CX205 Lay. ioio Muchel folkes dream. <2x250 
Owl <5* Night. 314 Ich singe . . Mid fulje dreme and lude 
stefne. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xviii. 57 Thou make me 
here thi suete dreem. C1320 Sir Bates 1339 (MS. A.) 
Saber wep and made drem. c 1330 Florice <5- Bl. (1857) 37 
The leuedi. .seide here louerd with still dreme, Sire [etc.]. 

Dream (drim), sbf Forms: 3-5 drem, 4-6 
dreem, dreme, dreeme, 4-7 dreame, 7- dream, 
(6- Sc. dreim). [Early ME. dream , drem, not 
recorded in OE., but pointing to an OE. *driam — 
WGer. drawn-, OFris. dr dm, OS., MLG. dr 6m, 
(MDu., Du. and LG. droorn), OHG., MHG. troitm 
(Ger. traum), ON. drawn (Sw., Da. drom), all in 
same sense. Generally thought to be a different 
word from Dream sb. 1 , OE. dr lain = OS. drdm 
joy, which also points to a WGer. *draum-. Kluge 
suggests that Germanic *draumQ-, dream, was for 
an earlier *draugmo- or *drattgwmo-, a deriv. of 
the verbal series dreug-, drattg-, drug-, to deceive, 
delude, Ger. triigen , whence ON. draitgr ghost, 
apparition (cf. Zend dmj apparition), the radical 
sense being ‘ deceptive appearance, illusion \ 

It is remarkable that no trace of drfarn in this sense ap- 
pears in OE. ; yet it is clear that it must have existed, 
since the ME. form drim is regularly derived Jrom it, and 
could come from no other source. It seems as if the preva- 
lence of driam ‘joy, mirth, music had caused dr I am 
4 dream ’ to be avoided, at least in literature, and swef?i , 
lit. 1 sleep to be substituted.] 

1 . A train of thoughts, images, or fancies passing 
through the mind during sleep ; a vision during 
sleep ; the state in which this occurs. 

Waking dream, a similar involuntary vision occurring to I 
one awake. _ 

csz 50 Gen. 4 Ex. 1179 On dreme him cam tiding, a X300 
Cursor M. 4605 (Cott.) Bath pi drems ar als an. 1388 
Wyclif Gen. xli. 22 Y sei? a dreem [1382 sweuen]. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 He interpreted pe kynges. dremes. 
1474 Caxton Chessc 2 They coude not telle hym his dreme 
that he had dremyd. 1504 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. i. § x 
We have not. .permittee! things to passe away as in a 
dreame. x6xo Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 157 We are such stuffe 
As dreames are made on. 1673 Wycherley Gent. Dancing 
Master iv. i, Ne'er fear it: dreams go by the con- 
trades. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 204 f 12 Striving, as 
is usual in dreams, without ability to move. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salntag. xiv. (1860) 328 If life.be hut a dream, happy 
is he who can make the most of the illusion. 1842 Tenny- 
son Locksley Hall 79 Like a dog, he hunts in dreams. 
1875 L. Tollemache in Fortn. Rev . Mar. 331 Large bodies 
of men have what may be termed waking dreams ; so that, 
without being either authors or dupes of imposture, they 
declare that they have seen what they have not seen. 

2 . Jig. A vision of the fancy voluntarily or con- 
sciously indulged in when awake (esp. as being 
unreal or idle) ; a visionary anticipation, reverie, 
castle-in-the-air ; cf. Dat-dream. 

1581 J. Bell H addons Ansxv. Osor. 8b, Those be yours 
Osorius your owne drousie dreames. 1607. Shaks. Timon 
iv. ii. 34 To liue But in a Dreame of Friendship. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. vi. 159 These may seem to the Reader 
but Golden Dreams. 2798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne ii. 24 
The dreams of Rabelais’s commentators have indeed dis- 


covered a very different intention. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 274 The search after the 
great is the dream of 3 r outh. 

3 . transf. An object seen in a vision. 

X667 Milton P. L. viii. 292 When suddenly stood at my 
Head a dream. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vn. 130 If you be, 
what I think you, some sweet dream. 

b. Something of dream-like beauty or charm, 
such as one expects to see only in dreams. 

1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/1 My little dream of a place., such 
a sweet, select watering-place: 1892 Daily News 2 May 
2/1 Attired in a succession of those lovely gowns which 
enthusiasts delight to describe as * a dream *. 

4 . attrib. and Comb . ; a. Simple attrib., as 
dream- content, - habit , - light , - story , - tide . b. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a dream or dreams, 
as dream-city, -fabric, -hall, -idea, -image, -life, 
-lore, etc., c. Done in a dream, as dream-change, 
-discourse, -travel, -vision, d. Objective and obj. 
genitive, as dream-bringer, -interpreter, -smith, 
-speller, - teller ; dream-haunling adj. e. Instru- 
mental and locative, as dream-awake, -born, -built, 
-created, - haunted , -perturbed, etc., adjs. f. Simi- 
lative and parasynthetic, as dream-footed adj. 

1614 Sylvester Bethulia's R. v. 7 Soft, drowsie, *dream- 
awake. 1881 H. Phillips tr. Chamisso's Faust 14 Then let 
the ^dream-born terrors selves reveal l 1845 Mrs. Norton 
Child of Islands (1846) 182 Thought, the great “Dream- 
bringer. 1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 240 London the 
*dream-city of my youth. 1777 Potter Aeschylus (1779) 
II. 37 (Jod.) Oft, as short slumbers close his eyes.. The 
“dream-created Visions rise. 1865 Lowell Ode at Har- 
vard Comment, x, “Dream-footed as the shadow of a cloud, 
They [those names] flit across the ear. 1822 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. II. 297 The person here satirised seems to have 
been the diviner and “dream-interpreter of that name. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Lay Brown Rosary 1. ii, Forgot or unseen 
in the “dreamlight around her. 1890 Boldrewood Col. 
Reform. (1891) 318 The “dream-palaces of a slumbering 
child. X856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 9 But 
“dream-scenery of this sort is familiar to most persons. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 3x3 At this the “dream-spellers 
were divided in their divinations. <2x641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts fy Mon. (1642) 331 He sent for “dreame-tellers to ex- 
pound his dreame. 

g. Special combs. : f dream-doctor, one who 
professes to interpret dreams ; dream-reader, one 
who reads or interprets dreams ; dream-while, 
the apparent duration of a dream ; dream-wise 
adv., after the manner of, or as in, a dream ; 
dream-world, the world that one seems to enter 
in dreams ; a world of dreams or illusions. 

1545 Joye Exp. Dan. v. H viij b, His sothsayers, “dreame 
doctours, enchaunters, sorcerers. <x 1300 Cursor M. 4502 
(Cott.) Welnes o welth did J>is boteler For-gete Joseph, his 
“drem-reder. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. ix, Be we wel 
auysed to be aferd of a dreme reder said Kyng Lot. 1879 
E. Arnold Lt. Asia 3 The grey dream-readers said ‘The 
dream is good!’ 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Artificial 
Comedy , Now and then for a “dream-while or so. 1880 
Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 51 When all things “dream- 
wise seemed to swim. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 65 It 
places us in a “dream-world of phantoms and spectres. 1 88s 
Tennyson Ancient Sage x, But thou be wise in this dream- 
world of ours. 

t Dream, V. 1 Obs. [OF. *drieman, dry man, 
drtman to make music or melody, to play on an 
instrument, rejoice = OS. drdtnian ‘jubilare’; f. 
WGer. * drawn-, OS. drbrn, OE. driam, Dream 
jA 1 ] intr. T o make a musical or joyful noise ; 
to make melody. 

a 1000 Lamb. Psalter xcvii. 7 (Bosw.) Drema <5 ocS 5 e 
fasgniah on sesihj>e cyninges. CX205 LAY.13586 Me heom 
brohte drinken & heo gunnen dremen. Ibid. 22S85 Harpen 
gunnen dremen. a 1225 After. R. 430 pet ower beoden 
bemen & dreamen wel ine Drihtenes earen. a 12A0 Ureisun 
in Cott. Horn. 191 Murie dreameS engles biuoren pin onsene. 

Dream Cdrfm), v Pa. t. and pple. dreamed 
(drfmd), dreamt (dremt). Forms: see Dream sb.- 
[Appears in 13th c. with the sb. Either derived 
from the latter, or repr. an unrecorded OE. *drie- 
man , dry* man, drimaji , corresp. to ON. dreyma, 
OHG. trotimen, Ger. trawnen, an earlier deriv. of 
Germanic *draum- : see Dream jA 2 ] 

X. intr. To have visions and imaginary sense- 
impressions in sleep. Const, of (f on), about, and 
with indirect passive. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2067 Good is . . to dremen of ' v ’i n - 
<•1320 Settyn Sag. (W.) 2960 This lady was the same \na.t 
he had so dremyd of. c 1470 Henry Wallace xr. 1295 I ell 
I this in our place Thai wyll bot deym, I othir dreym or 
rawe. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxxv[i]. x Then shal we be like 
vnto them that dreame. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 //</. I. iv. 74 
She gallops. .Ore Ladies lips, who strait on kisses dreame. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 5 r 4 Jacob .. Dreaming by night 
unaer the open Skie. 1726 De Foe Htct.Dnnlu.nu 
(1840) 198 To dream is nothing else but to think sleeping. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 8 The object dteamt of 
1875 A. Swinbourne Picture Logic v. 40. 1 actuall> dreamt 

. about Logic again. • . . , „ 

2 . trails . To behold or imagine s sleep or m a 
vision; a. with cognate or pronominal obj.; some- 
times with simple obj. = dream of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. .8985 (Cott.) Vur eldrm men al dremes 
dreme. In 1366 Chaucer E oni. hose 18 That dremen in 
her slepe a nights Fu! many things couertly. ,526 Pslgr. 
Peri. (W de W. 1531) 36 The holy Seruauntes of god 
dremeth holy dremes. 159= Shaks. Rom.fr Jut. I. iv. 53 
Thej* [dreamers] do dreame things true. Ibtd.x. m. 79 baul 
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he not so? Or did I dreame it so? 1613 — Hen. 
VIII, hi. i, 135 One that ne’er dream’d a Ioy, beyond his 
[her Husband's] pleasure. 1700 Dryden Fables , To D' chess 
Ormond 134 The Macedon by Jove’s decree, Was taught to 
dream an herb for Ptolemy. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil n. 
iii, He brought her to dream whatever he put into her 
thoughts. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxxi. Who have.. 
Dreamed calmly out their dangerous dream.^ 1813 
‘ vEdituus* Metrical Remarks 32 The droning Priesthood 
slumber’d in their stalls, Nor dreamt the storm, which 
shook their fabrics’ walls. 1850 Tennyson In Mem . cii. 
On that last night. .1 dream’d a vision of the dead. 

b. with abj. clause. 

3393 Gower Conf. II. 99, I dreme. .That I alone with her 
mete. 3500-zo Dunbar Poems xxviii. 2 , 1 dremed ane angel! 
came fra Hevin. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. m. xxxii. 196 He 
dreamed that God spake to him. 1815 Shelley Alastor 
151 He dreamed a veiled maid Sate near him. 
f 3 . Impersonal construction : with obj. of the 
dreamer, followed by of, cognate obj., or object 
clause, as in 1 and 2, Obs. or arch . 

The regular construction in ON., and possibly the original 
in Eng. also. Cf. ON. mik dreymdi drawn, or drattni 
dreymdt mik, ME . drem dremede me; ON. hann dreym- 
di pat, at hann vseri, , etc., ME. him drempte that he was, 
etc. The ON. shows that there are two accusatives, which 
ME. from the levelling of inflexions fails to do. 

CX250 Gen. <$■ Tlx. 1941 Quat so him drempte 8or quites 
he slep. Ibid. 2049 Hem drempte dremes botfen oni3t. 
Ibid. 2059 Me drempte, ic stod at a win-tre. c 1300 Havelok 
1304 Another drem dremede me ek. 7 a 1366 Chaucer 
Rom. Rose 51 That it was May, thus dremed me. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvui. 8 Of gerlis..gretly me dremed. 
c 140,0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7347 Me dremyd. .fat I was 
ledd To durham. [1854 Syd. Dobell Balder xiv. 58 In 
the night. .Methought 1 stood within this room.. and me- 
dreamed I stood Robed like a necromancer.] 

4. trans. To imagine or fancy as in a dream ; 
to think or believe (a thing) to be possible ; to 
picture to oneself; 

£■1380 Wyclif Sel. IRks, III. 355 3 »t eche preest .. shulde 
haue power to do good, .but not so mycheas here is dremed. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 197 They are farre out of 
the wane, that dreame in the mysticall bread and wine, 
a bodiiie presence. 1606 Shaks. Cymb. in. iii. 8r Nor 
Cymbeline dreames that they are aliue. 1617 Sir J. Fitz- 
edmond in Lismore Papers Ser. n. (1887) It. 83, I neuer 
thought or dreamed the like to doe. 1700 S. L. tr. C. 
Fryke's Two Voy. E.I. 165 [We] never dreamt that there 
was any thing of value within it. 1849-52 M. Arnold 
Longing iii, Come now, and let me dream it truth. Mod. 
Little did any one dream that such a catastrophe was at 
hand.. 

5. intr. with of, fan: To think of even in a dream 
or in the remotest way ; to have any conception of ; 
to think of or contemplate, as at all possible ; to 
conceive, imagine. Chiefly in negative sentences 
(express or implied), 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 36 Jugyd happy and fortunate 
..though he neuer Dreme of vertue. 1588 Marprel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 27 Weapons, whereof they never once drempt. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. 1. y. 168 There are more things in Heauen 
and Earth, Horatio, Then are dream’t of in our Philosophy. 
a 1641 B?. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 539 This is. .not 
so much as dreamed on by Baronius. *7x2 Budcell Sped. 
No. 506 F12 She has discovered .. accomplishments in 
herself, which she never before once dreamed of. 1884 G. 
Allen Philistia I. 167, I wouldn’t dream of going to live 
in the place. 

6. intr. To fall into reverie ; to indulge in 
fancies or day-dreams ; to form imaginary visions 
of (unrealities). 

1533 Gau Ticht vay To Rdr. (1888) 3 Thay thocht and 
dremit efter thair aune held. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Tim. 877/2 Let vs not dreame vpon rest, to say, we shall 
be at our ease. 1595 J. Edwardes in Shaks. C. Praise 17 
Poets that divinely dreampt. 1602 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 166 He also dreaming after the empire. 1667 Milton 
P. L. viii. 175 Dream not of other Worlds.. 1845 Longf. 
Old Clock on Stairs vi, There youths and maidensareaming 
strayed. 1895 Bookman Oct. 20/2 One who . . has been 
dreaming of future triumphs. 

+ 7. a. intr . To act drowsily or indolently; to 
procrastinate, b. trans. To perform indolently 
like one in a dream. Obs. 

1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VI, 162 b, He mindyng no 
longer to dreame in his waightie matter, nor tokepe secrete 
his right and title. Ibid., Edw. IV, 231 b, The Frenche 
kyng diemyng, and waityng like a Foxe for his praie. 
I bill. 237 b,. In all hast possible Peter not sluggyng, nor 
dreainyng his busines, came [etc.]. 

c. intr. fig. To hover or hang dreamily or 
drowsily. 

1842 Tennyson Vision of Sin 31 A sleepy light upon their 
brows and lips— As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse, 
Dreams over lake and lawn. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$■ It. 
'Jmls. II. 284 Mist, .dreamed along the hills. 

8. traits . f To dream forth : to put forth as one 
who tells a dream {obs.) To dream away or out : 
to pass or spend in dreaming. 

ex 546 Joye in Gardiner Dcclar. Art. Joyc (1546) 17 
Winchester, dreamynge vs forth, his newe fayned fayth, 
coupleth her to an externe knouledge. 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
N. 1. i. 8 Foure nights wil quickly dreame away the time. 
1687 Dryden 'Hind <$• P. in. 451 Whether [swallows] dream 
the winter out in caves below. 1822 Lamb filia Ser. 11. 
Th. Bks. <5* Reading, I dream away my life in others’ 
speculations. 

9. refl. To bring oneself in a dream. 

1720 Hum. Lett, in Land, frul. (1721) 29 Having dreamed 
himself into this Importance fete.]. 1827 R. H. Froude 
Rent. (1838) I. 221, 1 hope., that I may dream myself 
among lakes and mountains. 


Hence Dreamed, Dreamt ppl. a ., Drea’ming 
vbl. sb . ; also Drea’mage {rare), dream-stuff. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3089 To hir he talde of his dreme- 
ing. 1549 Cheke Hurt Sect it. (R,), They. -deeme. .other 
mens wisedome to be but dreamingc. i6ix Broughton 
Require Agreent. 53 Diana, a dreamed Goddesse of hunt- 
ing. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 59 This dreamt or 
imaginary space. 3848 Clough Bothie IV. 127, I was walk- 
ing along . . Full of my dreamings. , 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. VU. Hii, Like a dreamed visitant from some 
region of departed mortals. 1887 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) 
Xi.IV. 515/3 The musty dreamage which he retails. 

Dreamer (drrmai). [f. Dream v 2 + -er J.] 

1. One who dreams ; one who has visions in sleep ; 
a visionaiy ; an idle speculator. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4131 (Cott.) Lo quar dremer now es 
cummen. c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 131/2 Dremare, sompniator. 
1533 Cover dale Lords Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 437 
Unless we will be very dreamers and blockheads. 1601 
Shaks. Jttl. C. 1. ii. 24 He is a Dreamer, let vs leaue him. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (3840) 117 We have indeed 
some of Balaam’s dreamers. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 691 He was not the first great discoverer whom 
princes and statesmen had regarded as a dreamer. 

2. A name given to some species of Chdidoptcra 
or puff-bird. 

Dreamery (drrmnri). [f. Dream sb . 2 or v . 2 
+ -ERY.] a. A place that favours dreams, b. 
Dream-work, ‘such stuff as dreams are made 'of*. 

1826 Blackw . May. XIX. 338 He would be .. dissolved, 
like Sardanapalus, In that voluptuous dreamery, a hot-bath. 
3838 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 313 One of the finest lecturers 
I ever heard . . But it is all dreamery, after all. 1875 
Howells Foregone Concl. xviti. His whole stock of help- 
lessness, dreamery, and unpracticality. 

Drea*mfxil, a. [f. Dream sb . 2 + -pul.] Full 
of or abounding in dreams ; dreamy. 

1552 Huloet, Dreamefull or full of dreamynge, somnicu- 
losus. 1781 Mickle Siege of Marseilles v. i. (R.), While 
Reason sleeps, .she [Melancholy] impious leads The dream- 
ful fancy. 3832 Tennyson Elcanore 30 Into dreamful 
slumber lull’d. 1872 M. Collins Two Plunges for Pearl 
III. vii. 366 Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen. 

Hence Drea*mfu.Uy adv., dreamily. 

3880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 198 As singers dreamfully 
play with a flitting chorus. 3887 Century Mag. July 412 
Where dusk-green sway the pine-boughs dreamfully. 

Dream-hole. [? f. Dream sb> + Hole.] One 
of ‘ the holes left in the walls of steeples, towers, 
bams, etc., for the admission of light’ (Grose). 
Supposed (by modern archeologists) to have been 
originally applied to the holes in church- towers 
and belfries by which the sound passed out. 

*559 Churchw. Acc. Minchinliantpton in A rcltxologia 
XXXV. 425 For mendyne of dyuerse of the dreame-holes 
in the steeple, the churche porche, the north syde of the 
churche. 1787 in Grose Proviuc. Gloss. 1855 in Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. 3876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Dream-hole , loop- 
hole. 1893 Atkinson Last of Giant Killers 175 He saw the 
dreadful-looking thing go through the narrow straitened 
slit or dream-hole in the tower. 

.Drea*mily, adv. [f. Dreamy + -ly 2 .] In a 
dreamy manner; as in a dream or reverie. So 
Drea*miness, the quality or state of being dreamy 
or given to reverie. 

1795 Southey Joan of A rc 1. 467 In that dreaminess of 
thought When every bodily sense is as it slept. 1835 
Lvtton Rienzi 1. i, That vague and abstracted dreaminess 
of eye usually denotes a propensity to reverie and contem- 
plation. i 85 x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. x, Looking 
dreamily into the embers. 3866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives «J- ’ 
Dau. I. 2g8 Her dreamily abstracted eyes. 

Dreaming, ppl. a. [f. Dream v . 2 + -ing 2 .] 
That dreams or acts as if in a dream. 

1552 Huloet, Dreaminge felowe, somniculosus . . Dreaminge 
speaker, tardiloqnus. 1681 Dryden Abs. «$• A chit. 529 A 
numerous Host of dreaming Saints succeed. 1868 Farrar 
Silence «$■ V. ii. (1875) 44 The cold clear light of eternity 
flashed suddenly upon the closed and dreaming eyes. 

Hence Drea’mingly adv . ; Drea*ming-ness. 

*545 Coverdale Writ. < 5 * Tran si. (1844) 531 Allegories 
handled, not dreamingly or unfruitfully. 1658 A. Fox 
W itrtz’ St try. ttt. v. 231 They would never go so dreamingly 
about so weighty a matter. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Dreaming - 
ness, slothfulness, acting as if in a Dream. 1891 F. W. 
RoBiNsoN^Z/er Love <5- His Life III. vr. ix. 207 Looking 
out dreamingly and despondently at the dark night. 

+ Drea-mish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dream sb . 2 + 
-ish.] Somewhat dreamy. 

x 574 J- Def. * n Tett. Lit. Men (Camden) 38 Dremish 
demonstrations of places. 

Dreamland, [f. Dream sb . 2 + Hand.] The 
land or country which one sees in dreams, and 
which exists only in imagination ; an ideal or 
imaginary land. Also allrib. 

a 1834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.), They are real, and 
have a venue in their respective districts in dreamland. 1843 
Carlyle Past « 5 * Pr. 11. i, This England of the Year 1200 
was no chimerical vacuity or dream-land, 1847 A. C. Coxe 
Chr. Ballads (1861)30 In Dreamland once I sawaChurch.. 
And Dreamland Church was decent all. 1885 Lowell Pr. 
Wks. (1S901 VI. 74 That delightfully fortuitous inconse- 
quence that is the adamantine logic of dreamland. 1895 
Tablet 20 July 308 A dreamland scheme of conditional 
reunion. 

Dreamiless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] Without 
or free from dreams. Hence Drea’mlessly adv. 

1605 Camden Rent., Names (R.), The savages of Mount 
Atlas . . which were reported to be both nameless and 
dreamlesse. CX815 Moore Irish Mel. Poet. Wks. II. 228 


Then leave them in their dreamless sleep. 1873 Ouida 
Pascarcl I. 203, I slept all night dreamlessly. 
Drea'mlet. rare. [f. as prec. + -let.] A short 
or brief dream. 

1835 Tail's Mag. II. 463 Is it only a dreamlet of some 
flower-enamoured swain ? 3871 M. Collins Mrq. fy Merch. 
II. iv. 95 She.. had two or three nice dreamlets. 
Drea'm-like, «. Like a dream ; unsubstantial, 
vague, shadowy, or ideal, as a dream. 

1807 Anna Porter Hungar. Bro vi, Her engagements 
became dream-like, she forgot their steadfastness. 1825 
Lytton Falkland 32, I can gaze upon her dream-like 
beauty. 1843 — Last Bar. 1. iv, The eyes were soft, dark, 
and brilliant, but dreamlike and vague. 3870 Emerson 
Soc. <5- Solit. xi. 240 A new world of dream-like glory. 
Dreamt, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Dream v. 
Dreamy (drfmi), a. [I. Dream sb . 2 +-y b] 

1. Full of or abounding in dreams ; characterized 
by dreaming or by causing dreams.* 

1567 Trtall Trcas. (1850) 6 Thou goest like a dromeldory, 
dreamy and drousy. 1830 Tennyson Mariana vi^ All day 
within the dreamy house, The doors upon their hinges 
creak’d. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xvi. 196 A dreamy but 
intense slumber. 1859 Lang Wand. India 396 Having 
spent a very dreamy night. 

2. Given or pertaining to reverie or fancy. 

1809 C. Lloyd in Athenaeum 2 Mar. (1895) 282/1 In fact 
he [Coleridge] attends to nothing but dreamy reading & 
still more dreamy feelings. 1845 James A. Neil iv, Her 
words were spoken in one of those strange dreamy moods, 
that sometimes fall upon her. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Eur. ix. (1894) 218 To enjoy an Alpine view properly, one 
should at times be dreamy and sentimental. 

3. Characteristic of, or of the nature of, a dream ; 
dream-like; vague, indistinct; also, of the eyes, 
or a colour : misty, dim, or cloudy. 

3848 Keble Serm. Pref. 54 To slight it altogether, as a 
dreamy, unreal kind of thing. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) 
II. 243 A single stockdove .. began calling sadly and softly, 
with a dreamy peaceful moan. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 20 He has a dreamy recollection of hearing [it]. 3884 
F. M. Crawford Rom . Singer I. 26 She has deep blue 
eyes, wide apart and dreamy. 3893 Daily News 27 Nov. 
6/1 Cloth in a soft and dreamy tone of sea blue. 

4. Comb., as dreamy-eyed - minded , etc. 

1884 G. Moore Mummer's Wife (1887) 171 The dreamy- 
minded musician. 

Drean(e, obs. and dial. f. Drain. 
t Drear, sb. Obs. Also 6 drere. [A back- 
formation from Dreary a., by the Elizabethan 
archaists.] Dreariness, sadness, gloom. 

*563 Sackville Induct, to Mirr. Mag. xx, Sxth sorrowe is 
thy name And that to thee this drere doth wel perlayne. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 40 A ruefull spectacle of death 
and ghastly drere. Ibid. 11. xii. 36 The hoars Night-raven, 
trump of dolefull drere. 1597-8 Bp. Hall^Vx/. iv. vi, His 
dim eyes see nought but death and drere. 1775 S. J. Pratt 
Liberal Opinions (1783) IV. 48 In the drear of December. 

Drear (driej), a. Chiefly poet. [A poetic short- 
ening of Dreary ai] — Dreary a. 4 . 

1629 Milton Nativity 193 A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the flamens at their service quaint. 1795 Southey 
Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 32 A moor, Barren, and wide, and 
drear, and desolate. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Crt.-yard 
of Castle 38 All is silent, sad, and drear. 

b. Rarely of persons ; *= Dreary 3. 

a 3717 Parnell Fairy Tale (R.), His heart was drear, 
his nope was cross’d. 3855 Browning Saul iv,So agonized 
Saul, drear and stark, blind and dumb. 

c. Comb., as drear-nightedy - white . 

a 3823 Keats Stanzas i, A drear-nighted December. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1889 I. 97 When 
he tosseth his head, the drear-white steed. 

Hence DreaTly adv . ; Drea’rness. 
i86x Dora Greenwell Poems 170, I lose the d ream ess Of 
the Present. 1893 _G. Meredith One of our Conq. II. xi. 
270 The scene striking him drearly. 

Drearillead (dri°Tihed). arch. [See -head.] 

1. Sadness, sorrow ; --DreamL'ESS j. 

C1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3122 So ist nu forwent mirie dale In to 
dririhed and in to bale, c 3400 Rom. Rose 4728 Delite right 
fulle of hevynesse, And dreried fulle of gladnesse. 3590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 62 Suddein feare and ghastly drerihedd. 
Ibid. in. ii. 30 What evill plight Hath, .with sad drearyhead 
Chaunged thy lively cheare. a 1764 Lloyd Progr. Envy 
Poet. Wk«. 1774 I. 338 Fit place for melancholy dreary- 
head. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 92 Cast somewhat 
ofL O friend, thy drearyhead. 

2. Dismalness, gloominess; = Dreariness 2. 

1593 Spenser Muiopotmos 347 She grew to hideous shape 

of dryrihed. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. m, xi, Ift [the 
sun] appear In rounder shape with skouling dreryned. 
1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes vii, Other sound there was 
none in this land of drearihead. 

Drea'rihood. [f. as prec. + -HOOD.] =prec. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. i. iv. vi, Particular visibles 
deaths drearyhood Can seiz upon. 1817 Scott Harold the 
Dauntless Introd., The jolly sportsman knows such dreari- 
hood When bursts in deluge the autumnal rain. j868 
Morris Earthly Par. 1. (1870) 352 So all men..Forgat him 
and his drearihood. 

DrearDy* (drio-rili), a. [f. Dreary a. + -ly -.] 
In a dreary manner : see the ndj. 

c zooo jElfric Saints* Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 280 
Dreori^lice wepende. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 189S Pu most.. 
3ef ]>u null nawt, dreoriliche deien. a 1300 Cursor M. 
22188 Siben drerili to dei. <11400 Relig. Puces fr. 
Thornton MS. (1867) 31 We. .becomes thralles dreryly to 
be_ deuelle. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 45 Breme 
Winter .. Drenly shooting his stormie darte. 1836 XV . 
Irving Astoria II. 207 The month of December set in 
drearily. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. ix. 99 A flower-growth 
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..drearily Arctic in its type. 1835 Afanclt. Exam. 22 Feb. 
5/6 One Irish member succeeded another, and went drearily 
over the same ground.* ■ • ■ 

Dreariment (dria'riment). arch . [A Spen- 
serian irreg. formation from dreaiy: of. merriment, 
of about the same age.] Dreary or dismal con- 
dition, or the expression of it. 

1579 Spenser Stieph. Cal. Nov. 36 Sing of sorrowe and 
deathes dreeriment [Gloss, dreery and heauy cheere] % 1591 
‘ — Kilim Time 158 Mourne my fall with dolefull dreriment. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 1 Let some part of thy diuine 
dreariment Hue againe in mine eyes. 1607 Walkington 
Opt. Glass e iv. 28 Bacchus is a wise Collegian, who admits 
meriment, and expels dreriment. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
1 st. in. xviii, The Cloudie Isle with hellish dreeriment 
Would soon be fill’d. • 1867 Caroline Southey Poet . IVks. 
no There lay in helpless dreariment The Master loved so 
well, 1867 Morris Jason x. 82. 

Dreariness (drio-rines). [f. Drear? a. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being dreary. 

+ 1 . Sadness, sorrowfulness, dolefulness. 06 s. 
(exc. as influenced by 2 : ‘ desolate sadness’). 

a 1000 Greg. Dial. MS. Hatt. 5 a, 8 (Bosw.) Gif he ne 
Sehulpe hire sarlican dreorinysse. c 1340 Cursor AI. 22667 
(Fairf.) For drerines pai salle be drad. *382 Wyclif 
Ecclus. iv. 8 Bowe doun to the pore thin ere without drery- 
nesse. c 1450 AJirour Saluacioun 3221 Drerynesse trembling 
and drede cristis threfolde Orisoune. 1596 Dalrymplk 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ill. 197 He fand her lyeng..in 
dreirrines, lamentatioune, and mourneng sair. 1863 Geo. 
Eliot Kornola 1. v. She looked with a sad dreariness in her 
young face at the lifeless objects around her. 

2 . a. Dismalness, desolateness, gloom, b. Op- 
pressively uninteresting character. 

1727 Bailey vol. II ,,’Dreeriness, dismalness. 1775 John- 
son Journ. IP. Islands Wks. X. 354 Passing on through 
the dreariness of solitude. 1856 Kane Grinncll Exp. 1. 472 
The dreariness of Greenland. xB 86 A tkenxum 30 Oct. 562/3 
The. .incessant and. .gratuitous dreariness of the story. 

- f Drea*ring. Obs. rare.~ l [A Spenserian irreg. 
formation from drear, dreary.] Sorrowing ; grief'. 

. 1591 Spenser Daphn. 189 All were my selfe, through 
grief, in deadly drearihg. 

Drearisome (dri»*risi>m), a. Chiefly, dial. [f. 
next + -some.] Of a dreary character ; lonely and 
desolate. 

1633 W. Strother True Hapines 143 Under that drearie- 
some widowhood of our soule. 1828 Craven Dialect , 
Drearisome, dreary, solitary. 1840 Barham^ Ingol. Leg., 
Witches' Frolic , Who roams the old ruins this drearysome 
night? 1877 Blackmore Ereina i, That wearisome, dreari- 
some, uncompanionable company. 

Dreary (dri©*ri), a. Forms:.,! dredris, 2 
droris, 2-6 dreri(e, -y, .3 dreori (drori), 3-5 
druri, -y, (4 dr wry, 4-5 drowry(e), 4-8 dreori, 
-y, Sc. dreiri, (6 driery, driry, dryrye), 6- 
dreary. [OE. driorig gory, bloody, sorrowful, 
sad, f. drier gore, falling blood, app. OTeut. 
type *dreuso-z; in ablaut relation to OS. drdr, 
OHG. tr&r gore, blood (:-*drauzo-z), and to ON. 
dreyri f.-drauzon-) gore, blood, whence dreyrigr 
gory, bloody. Generally referred to the verbal 
ablaut stem *dreuz-, OE. dreosan to drop, fall. 
To the same verbal root is ultimately referred 
OHG. *lrhrac, MHG. trfircc , Ger. traurig sonovr- 
ful, sad, which' is thus remotely connected in 
derivation with drforig, dreary .] 

+ 1 . Gory, bloody. Ohs. 

In OE.; the later instances are doubtful, and may belong 
to 2. 

Beowulf (Th.) 2838 Waeter stod dreprig and gedrefed. 
a 1300 Cursor At. -22462 (Cott.) A blodi rain, a dreri drift. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vL 45 With their drery wounds, and 
bloody gore. 

+ 2 . Cruel, dire, horrid, grievous. Obs. 
a xooo Qut lilac 1085 (Gr.) pam ic georne ga;st-gerynum in 
|>as dreorgan tid daidum ewemde mode and majgne. a 1225 
Ancr. R, xo6 Te Giws dutten . . his deorewurde mu5 mid 
hore dreori fustes. a 1300 Cursor AT. 214 (Cott.) pe dreri 
days fiueten h at sal cum for-wit domes day. c 1440 York 
Alyst.xWi. 158 What drerye destonye me drew fro hat dede ! 
x6oo Hakluyt Poy. III. 41 (R.) To ease the ship’s sides 
from the great and driry strokes of the yce. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, state, aspect, etc. : 
Full of sadness or melancholy; sad, doleful, 
melancholy : in late use, influenced by 4. Obs. or 
arch. 

c xooo /Elfric Gen. xliv. 14 Hig wurdon swipe dreorije. 
Cis 75 Lamb. Horn. 97 He ifrefraS pa dr[e Jordan, c 13x5 
Shoreham 80 Drery was thy mone. 1340 Hampole Fr. 
Consc. 1454 Now es he blithe, now es he drery. C1386 
Chaucer Clerk's T. 45 8 Al drery was his cheere and his 
lookyng. a 1400-50 A lexander 2989 Sire Dary as a drery 
man duellis at hame. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 277 
Of his deld moir drerie wes ilk man. £-1565 Lindesay (Pits- 
cottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 17 With sad, driry and quiet 
countenance. 2587TURBERV. Trng. T. (1837) 53 The deaw 
that from thine eyes and dreane cheekes do flow. 16x3 
Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 822 Singing drerie lamentations. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (i 862> I. 224 Come and fetch the 
dreary passenger. X742 Shenstone Schoolmistress 227 He, 
dreary caitiff I pines. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lay of Brown 
Rosary iv. i, Only I am dreary ; And, mother, of my dreari- 
ness, behold me very weary. ... 

4 . Dismal, gloomy; repulsively dull or unin- 

teresting, (The ordinary current sense : app. a later 
weakening of 2.) - 

1667 Milton P. L. t. iSo Seest thou yoa dreary' Plain. . 
The seat of desolation, voyd of light? 1718 Prior Power 
VOL. III. 


401 In chains of craggy hill, or lengths of dreary coast. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <$- F. Ill, Ixli. 560 At the dreary prospect of 
solitude and ruin.- 1838 Dickens Lett. u88o) I. 8 A 
house standing alone in the midst of a dreary moor. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley Hall 114 The light of London flaring 
like a dreary dawn. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. iH 
(1894) 48 It sounds a very faded and dreary commonplace. 
1884 Manch. Exam . T4 May 5/3 The customs which made 
Sunday the dreariest day in the week are changing. Mod. 
A dreary speech by a dreary orator. 

5 . Comb., as + dreary -mood, dreary-souled, adjs. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. 2798 Draf of wicum dreorfemod. 
c szoo Ormin 6541 Herode King Wass drer^mod and 
dreofedd. c 1380 Sir Ferttntb. iroj pan set he him doun 
drurymode & dropede for bure sake. x8i8 Milman 'Savior 
97 Dreary-soul’d Barbarians. 

t Drea*ry f v. Obs . In i dreorsian, 4 dreri. 
[f. prec. adj.J a. intr. To be dreary. (Only OE.) 
b. trans. To make dreary, sadden. (Only ME.) 

c xooo Rittne 30 (Bosw.) Das hofu dreor^iap. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter xxxvii. 7 Alie dai dreried I in- went. 

Dreche : see Dketch v. 


Dred(e, etc., obs. form of Dread, etc. 
Dredaour, dreder, var. Dreadour. 

Dredge (dred^), Forms : 5-6 dreg, 7 
dridge, 8 drudge, *j- dredge. [Of this, and the 
associated verb, the Sc. form dreg is fonnd c 1500, 
and in comb, in dreg-boat 1471 ; the Eng. form 
dredge appears (in the vb.) in 1576. (Cf. Sc. seg 
=scdge, etc.). The sb. corresponds to mod.Du. 
dreg, in 16th c. dregghc, dregge ‘ harpago ; verri- 
culum, euerricnium, Angl. dragge 3 Kriian, LG. 
dregge a dredge, F. dreige , drige (for oysters), 1584 
in Hatz.-Darm. These continental words are perh. 
from English; and our word a derivative of the 
stem of Drag v % The forms dreg, dredge , suggest 
an OE. type *dr$cg or *dr$cge from *dragfo -, -jon. 
The variants dradge, drudge, dridge appear to be 
perversions under the influence of other words.] 

An instrument for collecting and bringing up 
objects from the bed of a river, the sea, etc., by 
dragging along the bottom ; usually consisting of 
an iron frame with a net, bag, bucket, or other 
receptacle attached, a. orig. A drag-net for taking 
oysters, used also in pearl-fishing, etc. b. More 
recently. An apparatus for collecting marine ob- 
jects for scientific investigation, c. A dredger for 
clearing the beds of rivers and navigable waters. 

• X471 implied in dredge-boat : see b. [1561 Eden Arte 
of Navig. Pref. F ivb. Fyshermen that go a trawlyng for 
fyshe in Catches or mongers, and dradgies for Oysters 
about the sandes.} 1602 Carp.w Cornwall 30 b, The oysters 
. .haue a peculiar dredge, which is a thick strong net,fastned 
to three spils of iron, and drawne at the boates steme. 1626 
Capt. Smith Accid, y n g. Seamen 30 To the boate or skiffe 
belongs . . a dridge, 1709 Lend. Gas. No. 4510/7 The Hoy 
Burthen 9 or 10 Tun.. two Drudges in her with Ropes to 
them. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 464 Mr. Culver.. has 
constructed a Dock Drudge, which is a boat for clearing 
docks and removing bars in rivers. 1828 Stark Elevt. 
Nat. Hist. II. 172 Sponges brought up by the dredge. x86x 
Gejkje E. Forbes xv. 537 Cruising.. with the dredge — an 
instrument which he first methodized as an implement of 
zoological research, fig. x 888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hope- 
less Love exxvi. 360 Fancy casts her dredge in vain, To 
glean the secrets of the main. 

b. at l rib. and Comb., as dredge-boat, -man, -net, 

- rope , -sump, -mood. Also Dredgefol, as much 
as a dredge will hold. 

147X Burgh Rec. Edin. 16 Nov. (Rec. Soc.) (Jam. Supp.), 
Of ilk *dreg-boat and hand-lyne hot cummand tn withfisch. 
1815 Scott Guy At. liv, I daresay the lugger’s taken . . a 
dredge-boat might have taken her. 1883 Norman Presid. 
Addr. Tyneside Field Club 27 A *dredgeful of ' Globigerina 
Ooze* from 2,435 fathoms, x 776 G. Semple Building in ( 
Water 46 At low Water I set all the '"Drudge and Water- , 
men to that Corner. 1892 E. Reeves Homewd. Bound 160 
Most of the signal-house keepers and dredge men along the 
canal seem French, 2875 w. ’ McIlwraith Guide Wig- 
townshire no Persons skilled in "dredge-nets. .1773 Hist. 
Brit. Dom. N. Atner. 11. xi. § 12. 217 [Whale-fishing] To the 
further end of this stick is fastened a tow-rope, called the 
"drudge-rope, of about fifteen fathom. 1851 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Terms Northumb. <5- Durh. 24 * Dredge Sump, 
a reservoir through which a current of water is sometimes 
made to flow before passing to a pump, in order that any 
small stones or sludge may be retained. 

Dredge, sb 2 Forms: 4-7 drag©, 5 drag- 
(g)eye, dragie, *-gy, dragge, dregge, 5-6 drege, 
5- dradge, 6 - dredge, (7 drag). ' 5 dragett. 

[Late ME. dragie, drag f, also dragett, a. OF. dragie, 
dragee, mod.F. dragee , in Pr. and Sp. dragea, Sp., 
Pg. gragea, It. treggia (masc.), med.L. drageia, 
drageya , dragia , dragetum, and dragdta : all sup- 
posed to derive in some way from L. tragemata, 
a. Gr. rpayquaTa spices, condiments. In Eng. the 
final vowel became at length mute ; the form 
dragett directly represents med.L. dragetum.] 

*j* I. A sweetmeat ; a comfit containing a seed or 
grain of spice ; a preparation made of a mixture of 
spices ; cf. Dragee. Obs. 

c 1350 A fed. ATS. in Archxot. XXX. 390 Y® sed is good 
fastende to ete, And ek in drage after mete. [1377-85 see 
Drug j£. 1 ] 1401-2 -Atem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 208 Et 

in i lib. dragge empt., sd. [1402-3 dragy]. 24. . A r oh/e , 
Cookry (Napier) 27 Cast on a dndge mad with hard yolks ‘ 
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of eggs. C1440 Anc. Cookery in Houselt. Ord. (1790) 454 
Make thenne a dragee of the yolkes of harde eyren broken. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 130/1 Dragge (v.rr. dragy, dradge), 
dragetum. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 367 
Item, .payed for a box of drege xx. d. 1530 Palsgr. 2x5/1 
Dradge, spyce, dragee. 1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) 
I VJ b, By eatyng of a litle dredge, made of anyse seede and 
coriander. x6ox Holland Pliny II. xo8 A drage or pouder 
of it [thyme] with salt, brings the appetite againe. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country F. 48 Take fasting a Dredge 
made of Annise, Fennell, Caraway, and Coriander seed. 

/ 3 . 1470-71 A fern. Ripon (Surtees) III., Dragett. 

2 . A mixture of various kinds of grain, esp. of 
oats and barley, sown together. Now dial. 

[In Fr. dragie is a mixture of pease, vetches, beans, lentils, 
sown as a forage crop.] 

■ t x 3°9 Registr. A/onnst. de Winchelcumba (1892) 304 
Quatuor quarteria frumenti, et quatuor .quarteria bom 
drageti.] 14.. Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 596 Alixtilio, 
Draggeye.^ 14.. Metrical Voc. Ibid. 625 Dragetum , 
dragge, mixtitioque , medylde corne, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
130/1 Dragge, menglyd corne (drage, or mestlyon, P.). 1533 
in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 55, ij quarters of barley and ij 
of drege. # 1573 Tusser Husb. xvi. (1878) 39 Sowe barlie and 
dredge, with a plentifull hand. i6ox Holland Pliny I. 534 
As touching the drage called Ocymum . . it is a kind of 
forage or prouender for horses. 161 z Bible Job xxiv. 6 
margin , Mingled corn or dredge. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 324 Dredge , Oats and Barley mixed. x888 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Dredge , mixed corn of 
several kinds, as oats, wheat, and barley sown together; 
done very commonly for game feed. 

Jig. 1603 Holland Plutarch's ATor. 108 (R.) Choler is a 
miscellane seed (as it were) . . and a dredge, made of all the 
passions of the mind. 

3 . Mining, Ore of a mixed quality intermediate 
between the rich and the worthless. 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 80 Detaching, from each piece 
the inferior portions, and thus forming either prill or best 
dradge ore. 1875 J. H. Collins Aletal Alining m A quan- 
tity of material of a mixed nature, called ‘dredge’, or 
'roughs’, or ‘rows', is often separated, on the one hand 
from the rich ore, on the other from the worthless waste. 

4 . Comb., as dredge-box + ( a ) a box for holding 
dredges or comfits, etc., a drageoir; (b) — dredg- 
ing-box : see Dredge v.-\ dredge-malt, malt 
made of oats and barley; f dredge -powd or, 
a powder of mixed spices, sugar, etc. 

1525 Ld. Berners Frotss. II. civil, [cliii]. 434 Two "dredge 
boxes of golde. 1812 Chalmers Let . in Life (1851) I. 293 
Eloquent upon her favourite subject of napery inventories 
and dredge-boxes. 2496-7 in Rogers Agric. Prices III. 
78/3 "Dregg malt. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 379 Mault of Oats, 
which mixt with that of barley, is call’d Dredg-mault. 2579 
Langham Card. Health (1633) 363 A "dredge powder : take 
fine powder of Licoras and Anniseeds, of each one pound, 
suger candy to pound, pepper and ginger, of .each two 
ounces : mixe them and vse it for most inward griefes. 

Dredge, v .* Also 6-7 dreg, dregge, 7-8 
drudge, 8 druge. [Goes with Dredge j^. 1 ] 

X. trans. To collect and bring up (oysters, etc.) 
by means of a dredge; to bring up, fish up, or 
clear away or out (any object) from the bottom 
of a river, etc. Also fig. 

1508 Kennedie Flyiing w. Dunbar 579 Thou sailit to get 
a dowcare, for to dreg it, It lyis closit in a clout on Seland 
cost. 1570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Rent (1826) 234 South 
Yenlet, notorious also for great Oisters, that be dredged 
thereaboutes. 1659 E. Leigh Eng. Descr. 105 The salt 
savoury Oisters there dregged. a 1705 Ray Set. Rem. 272 
(L.) They dredge up from the bottom of the sea . . white 
coral. X776 G. Semple Building in Water 34 We drudged 
all we could come at away. 1852 Taylor Improvem. Tyne 77 
Dredging out silt. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. vii. 265 You 
and I perhaps shall.. dredge strange creatures such as man 
never saw before. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvii. 286 A stone 
celt which was dredged up from the Thames. 

2 . intr. To make use of a dredge; to fish for 
(oysters, etc.), or to remove silt, etc. from the 
bottom of a river, etc., by means of a dredge. 

x68x Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751)44 Some getting oyster- 
boats to dreg, Some making satires for to beg. X71X Act 9 
AnnC c. 26 Such persons as shall use to fish or druge within 
the limits of the said Fishery as common Fishermen or Dru- 
germen. 1764 Platt in Phil. Trans. LIV. 52 To use drag- 
nets as they do in drudging for oisters. 1863 Lyell Antig. 
Alan 18 Mud .. obtained by dredging in the adjoining 
shallow water. 

3 . traits. To clean out the bed or bottom o( 

(a river, channel, harbour, etc.) by removing silt 
with a dredging apparatus. 

1844 Hull Dock Act 98 Repairing, altering, dredging, or 
improving the said docks. 1875 J. H. Sennet Winter 
Aledit. I. viii. (ed. 2) 242 The government has dredged the 
magnificent old port, which had been allowed to fill up. 
Hence Dredged ppl. a. 

2867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 158 The dredged bed of 
the river. 3894 Daily Nezvs 26 Nov. 5/3 Built in a dredged- 
out berth or clock. 

Dredge, Also 7 dree, 7-9 drudge. [ a PP- 
f. Dredge r£.-] . , , 

1 . trans. To sprinkle (anything) with powder, 
esp. flour ; orig. to sprinkle with some powdered 
mixture of sugar, spices, etc. Alsoyf^. . 

I50« Nashe Saffrm IValdm .8 A continual Tropologicall 
speech.. all to tee-spiced and dredged with sentences and 
allegories. x6n Beaum. & F ^ S : or,,/,d lu, Burnt 

figs. dreg'd with meal and powdered sugar, a ,6i6~ Bloody 
Brother it. i. ad fix.. My spree-box, gentlemen ..Dredge 
vou a dish of plovers, there s the art on t. 1750 E. oMith 
jpVradge it with a little flour. ,8 5 r D. 
Jerrold St. Giles iv. 26 H is., hair was dredged with grey. 
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2 . To sprinkle (any powdered substance) over 
anything. Also transf, 

1648 Hf.rrick Hester., Pray <5- Prosper , The spangling 
dew dreg'd o’re the grasse. 1741 Compl. Pam. Piece 1. ii. 98 
Dredge grated Bread over it. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 288 
Serve, having.. dredged over them a little poppy-seed. 
Hence Dre’dging vbl. sb. ; attrib. as dredging-box . 
1611 Cotcr., Posts sanglant , a dredging with the powder 
of Hares bloud. 1709 W. King Art of Cookery Let. v. 
Basting-ladles, dripping-pans, and draaging-boxes. 1751 
Smollett Per, Pic. (1779) IV. Ixxxviii, 47 This all the flour 
in his drudging-box naa not been able to whiten.' 1851 
Beck's Florist Sept. 203 Sulphur is a well-known remedy, 
dusted on the leaves, while wet, from a dredging-box. 
Dredge, -s, obs. form of Dreg, -s, sb. 
Dredger 1 (dre’d^si). Also 6 Sc, dregar, 
dregger, 8 drudger. [f, Dredge v .1 + -ER L] 

1 . One who uses a dredge ; esp. } in early use, one 
who dredges oysters. 

1508 Dunbar Fly ting w. Kcnnedie 242 Rank beggar, ostir 
dregar, foule fleggar, in the flet. 157a Lament, of Lady 
Scot, in Scot, Poems x6 th C.II. 250 It is mair schame in burgh 
lose beggers Nor is it skaith in Crawmont to want dreggers. 
1667 in Sprat Hist. R. See. 307 (Jod.) The oysters cast 
their spawn which the dredgers call their spats. 1723 
Lord. Gaz. No. 6:96/8 Edmund North, late of Wakerin in 
Essex, Oyster-Drudger. 1882 Standard 18 Feb. 5/2 The 
Whitstable dredgers feed, but do not breed oysters. 1887 
Daily Hews 17 I eb. 7/2 The dragging up of the body by a 
dredger, .[with] his dredging apparatus. 

2 . A boat employed in dredging for oysters. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 586 (R.) We .. then had sight of 

a brigand ine or a dredger, which the general tooke within 
one houres chase with his two barges. 1888 Public Opinion 
(N.Y.) 15 Dec., The Maryland steamer .. has a two hours* 
fight with a fleet of oyster pirate si. and runs down two of 
the dredgers. 

3 . A dredging machine : see quot. 1892. 

1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 29 A strangely shaped 
anchor brought up by the dredger the other day. 1871 
Daily News 30 June, Any tendency thereto [silting up] may 
be averted by the steady use of dredgers. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Dredger, vessels fitted with iron buckets 
and machinery for deepening rivers or bars and keeping 
harbours or docks from filling up. 

Dre’dger 2 . Also dTudger. [f. Dredge z>. 2 
+ -er 1 .] A box with a perforated lid for sprinkling 
powder over anything, as a flour-dredger . 

(In quot. x666, some think = F. drageoir , OF. also 
drageur , * a comfet box of silver Cotgr.) 

x666 Pepys Diary 1 Feb., To London ..and did carry 
home a silver drudger for my cupboard of plate. 1721 
Bailey, Dredger , a Flower Box. 1775 Ash, Dredger , 
Drudger .. the box out of which flower is thrown on roast 
meat. 18:9 H. Busk Banquet 11. 189 The drudger, salt-box, 
cullender and skewer. 

Dre'dger-man. = Dredger i i. 

1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3:82/3 Masters of Vessels, Fisher- 
men, Dredgermen, and other Seafaring Men. 1711 [see 
Dredge v. 1 2]. 185 1 -6 r Mayhew Loud. Labour II. 165 
(Hoppe) The dredgermen, of the Thames^or river finders. 
1887 Daily News 27 July 6/3 It [a Fraternity at Faversham] 
consisted of free fishermen and dredgermen. who had the ex- 
clusive right to dredge and sell oysters within the hundred. 

Dre’dging, vbl. sb. [f. Dredge v + -ing i.] 
The action of the verb Dredge 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S. Sea 227 In anno 1583..! was at 
the dregging of pearle oysters after the manner we dregge 
oysters in England. 1764 Platt in Phil. Trans. LIV. 52- 
To use dragnets as they do in drudging for oisters. 1876 
Page Adv. Text-Bk. GeoL xx. 414 So far as dredgings 
and soundings enable us to decide. 

b. cotter . That which is dredged up. 

1881 Carpenter Microsc. xii. § 474 It is curious that these 
two forms should present themselves in the same dredging. 
1891 Law Reports Weekly Notes 120/: Depositing thereon 
dredgings from the river.' 

c. attrib. and Comb., as dredging-bag , - engine. , 
- gear , -iron, - machine , etc. 

2776 G. Semple Builditig in Water 33 The Stones .. tore 
and totally destroyed our Drudging-bags. Ibid . 29 Drudging- 
engines. 1830 Mech . Mag. XIII. 64 The dredging- 
machines^ . . were invented and patented by a Mr. Israel 
Pownall in 1712. 1840 Evid. Hull Docks Com. 37 Excava- 
tion., done by the dredging-machine. *851 Offic. Caial. 
Gt. Exhib. II. 600 Improved grappling or dredging-iron, 
for drawing from the water the bodies of persons., drowned. 

Dredging, -box : see Dredge sa 2 
Dredgy, -ie. Sc. forms of Dirge, chiefly in 
sense 3, funeral feast. 

Dredpur, var. Dread our. 

Dree (drj), v ‘ Now Sc. and north, dial, or 
arch. Forms : I drdo3an, 2 dxeo3en, 2-5 dre- 
3e(n, 3 drelie(n, drejhenn {Or mi), 3-4 dri3e(n, 
3-6 drei(e, 3-9 drie, 4 drey(e, dry3(e, 4-5 
dregh(e, 4-6 drighe, dry(e, dre (5 dryee), 4- 
dree. Pa. t . I dre&s, dre&b, pi. druson, 2-3 
dre3, pi. druhen, drehen, 3 dreih, 4 dre^h, 
dre3h, drey 3, drey, (drogh, drow, drie). ^ £. 

3 drehde, 4 dried, 5 dreghit, (6 Sc* dreit), 
5- dreed. Pa. pple. 1-3 dro 3 en, 2 id^en, 

4 drowen, (droun). &. 5- dreed. fOE, drtogan 
(3rd sing. dr{ehf>, dry ltd') ; a strong vb. of 2nd 
ablaut series, (OTeut typ e * dr tug-, draug drug-), 
elsewhere represented only by Gothic dnugait to 
do military service (gadrauhts a soldier), and the 
ON. derivative vb. drygja to perform, perpetrate, 
lengthen, f. dtjtig- enduring, lasting, etc. In the 
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13th c., a weak pa. t. is found, and the strong in- 
flexions do not occur after 1400. The verb has 
lived on in Sc. and north Eng. dialects, and has been 
revived as a literary archaism by Sir Walter Scott 
and his imitators. 

In ME. there was some tendency^ to confuse dree and 
draw , arising prob. from form-association of droj, drogh , 
drdw, pa. L of draw, with driven, pi. of pa. t,, and droytt, 
drowen pa. pple., of dree. Hence drogh , drow occur for 
tires, dreigh ; see also Draw v. 

0x340 Cursor M. 9308 (Trim) J>erynne be drey?e aftir 
bale {Laud MS. drie, Gfftt. drow, Cott. drogh.)] 
f 1 . traits. To do, perform (service, duty, any one’s 
will) ; to commit (sin). Obs. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) liv. 8 Druson past on burgum, dffiges 
and nihtes. c xooo Guthlac 386 Se pe in prowingum peodnes 
willan dasghwam dreojeS. c 1x75 Lamb. Hem. 23 pa sun- 
fulle monue pe dre3e3 a heore uuele werkes. <7xaoo Tritt. 
Coil. Horn. 37 he wapmen and wimmen he hordom drien. 
Ibid. 191 Nedcfre doo pre king lichamliche .. pe pe deuel 
drijecS gostliche. 

2 . To endure, undergo, suffer, bear (something 

burdensome, grievous, or painful). . ( 

<7x000 Caedmon's Exod. 2978 Seo menjeo ficsten dreah 
fela missera. a 1200 Moral Ode 288 A 1 bat man mai here 
dreo3en [snr. drie]. a 1225 After. R. 136 Uor pe Hue of him 
ket dreih more uor pe. Ibid. 356 Wouh of scheome pet 
mon drihcS. 0x230 Halt Meid. 37 Hare sveanen pat ure 
alre modres drehden on us seluen. a 1300 Cursor M. 23225 
(Cott.) pe thrid pine es hard to drei [v.rr. drie, dre3e, dreye]. 
c 1320 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 2660 He telde hire. the sorewe that 
he dregh. <7x400 Rom. Rose 31x5 For peynes gret, disese 
and thought, Fro day to day he doth me drye. c X400 
Mclaync 1055 Pity the dole we dree for thee. 15x3 Douglas 
/Ends iv. x. heading, Quhat sorow dreis queyne Dido all 
the nycht. <1 1774 Fergusson Election . Poems (1845) 40 
His buik has dree’d a sair. sair fa’. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell. 
M. Bar/on xxv , To dree all the cruel slander they’ll put 
upon him. 1855 Browning Old Pictures in Florence xxv, 
While their pictures dree Such doom, 
t b. with inf. or subord. cl. Obs . 

<7x300 Cursor M. 1300 (G&tt.) Langer to Hue may he 
noght drei. c 1330 King of Tars 235, I nul no lengor drye 
That Cristene men schuT for me dye. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 
950 (R.) Never they ne seygh Man that myghte dreygh To 
justy wyth Gyffroun. 

c. To dree one's weird : to endure one’s fate, 
suffer or submit to one’s destiny, arch, 

13.. E. E. Allil. P. B. 1224 In dongoun be don to dre3e 
ker his wyrdes. ? c 1485 Prophecy, of IValdJtaue In Whole 
Prophecie of Scotland (1603) Cjb, Heere in wildemes 
I dwell, my weird for to dree. 1816 Scorr Antiq. xxx’ri, 

1 Ohon 1 we’re dreeing a sair weird ; we hae had a heavy 
dispensation/ 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Fasten Carewxxxv , 
French must dree his weird as a brave man should. 

f d. intr. To suffer. Obs. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xvi. 5 Of duill and 
dolour so I dry. 

3 . trails. To do, perform, suffer (penance, shrift). 
arch. 

c 1 175 Lamb. Horn. 51 Er he hefde idre^en bet scrift. 
a X300 Cursor M. 406 (Cott.) pai drei ful narde schrift. 
<7x330 R. Brunne Cnron. Wacc (Rolls) 16613 He schnlde 
go to Rome . . penaunce to drye. C 1420 A nftirs of A rth. xi, 
God hase grauntut me grace, To dre my penawunse in this 
place. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslids Hist. Scat. ix. 2x0 The 
slaers..sulde be banist to (France and drie thair pennance 
thair. x8xo Scorr Lett. 30 Mar.Jit>94) 1 . 174 , 1 was dreeing 

? enance for some undiscovered sin at a family party. x866 
Iewman Gerontius V. 39 He dreed bis penance age by age. 

4 . intr. To endure, last, hold out, continue. 
Now -SV. and north, dial. 

a 1225 Juliana 26 Six men beateef hire hwil ha raahten 
drehen. <7 1350 Will, Palertte 1772 Fled as fast homward as 
fet mi3t drie. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 53 Sail na man 
say, quhill I may dre, That strynth of men sail ger me fle. 
e 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 156 [Symeon] Welle is me 
that I shalle dre Tylle I have sene hym with myn ee. 1570 
Levins Mattip. 46/26 To Dree, last, durarc. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Dree, to endure, to last. 1871 Waddell 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 15, I. .kenna nae langer how till dree. 

5 . trans. To last through (time)'; to pass, spend, 

’ live (one’s life, days) ; esp. with the notion of 
endurance. Also with forth, out. Ohs. or arch. 

cztSo Gen. $ Ex. 2404 An hundred 3er,.Haue ic her 
drp3en in werlde wo. X340-70 Alisaunder 242 With doole 
dried hee so his dayes. c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 5842 God lyf 
schalt pou drye. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 44 To dne 
Her voyage out.” a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems vii. 1 
Drie furth the inch as thou hes done the span. 1805 Scorr 
Last Mitistr . n. v, Would’st thou thy every future year In 
ceaseless prayer and penance drie^ - . . 

6. To ‘ spin out’, protract, dial. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., * He dreed a lang drone \ 
delivered a tiresome dissertation. 

Hence Dree ring vbl. sb. 

c 1350 Will, Paleme 919 For drejing of kis duel. 

Dree, sb. Sc. [f. Dree v.J The action of the 
verb Dree ; suffering, grief, trouble. (Mostly 
a modem archaism.) 

[c 1430 Lydg. Min.' Poems (Percy Soc.) 45 The first yere 
wediokk is called pleye, The second dreye, and the thrid 
yere deye.] 1871 Waddell Ps. xxvii. 5, V the day o’ dule- 
an’ dree. 1800 R. Bridges Shorter Poems tv. 4 The half- 
moon . . Shrinketh her face of dree. 

Dree, dreigh (drf, drfx), a. Now Sc. and 
north, dial, or arch. . Forms : 3 dre 13, drih, 
3-5 drej, 4 drye, dryj, 4-5 drey, 5 dregh, 
drie, 5~ dreich, 6- dreigh, 7— dree, (8 dreech, 
dreegh, 8-9 driegh,' 9 driche, driech). [ME. 
dre}, dregh OE. type *dn!og, corresp. to ■ ON. 


DREF. 

drjiigr enduring, lasting, substantial, ample, rich 
(Sw. dryg heavy, long, large, rich, etc., Da. droi 
lasting, durable, great) ; from stem of Dbee ».] 
•[]. Enduring, patient, long-snffering. Ohs., 
c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Lomb Is drih king and milde. 
c 1250 Hymn Vtrg. 34 Ibid. App. 256 Maide dre 13 & wel 
itaucht. 

f 2 . Heavy, mighty, great ; doughty, fierce. Obs. 
13 . , E, E. Altit. P. B. 342^ In dry? dred and daunger. 
c 1400 Rowland <J- O. 696 His dynttys were full dreghe, 
C1400 Destr. Troy 5322 Dreghist tn armys, And the 
strongest in stoure. Ibid. 11890 pe key. .the cfurres to^Tido 
of the dregh horse, a 1400-^0 Alexander 5 568 pe drejest 
deele of kaim died of his dukis handis. 

3 . a. Long; slow, tedious, wearisome ; persistent; 
difficult to surmount or get over, ‘ stiff’, severe, 
b. Dreary, cheerless, doleful. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1622 The draghtes, the dyse, and o]>er 
dregh gaumes. Ibid . . 3320 EIan.,driet the dropis of hir 
dregh teris. <11400-50 Alexander 4441 Joure surfete of 
drinkis . . gers 5 o\v die or 3oure day many drexe wjTitir, 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 22‘perof us henkip pe wey to 
drie. ? 14. . • MS. Harl. 2252, fo. xx8 (Halliwdl) A ryver 
brode ana dreghe. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie $ Slae 357 
The craige was vgly, stay and dreich. . 1674 Ray N. C. 
Words 15 Dree : Long, seeming tedious beyond expecta- 
tion, spoken of a way. A hard bargainer, spoken of a person. 
a 1774 Fergusson Leith Races Poems (1845) 35 There's 
lang and dreech contestln. X794 Burns * There was a lass' 
i, The moor was driegh, and M eg was skiegh. 1807 J. Stagc 
Poems 19 Six dree years had Susan languish’d. _x8x8 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xxix, * Our minny here’s rather driech in the 
upgang/ 1857 E. Waugh Lane, Life 207 The rains are 
heavy and dree upon Ashworth rnoors.^ x886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped xxiii, ’My life is a bit driegh.. 1 see little 
company*. 

t 4 . At a tedious distance, far off. Obs. rare. 
<1x330 R. Brunne Chron. IFacc (Rolls) 12205 P e I asse bil 
was nought so drey ffro pe more, but euene ney. 

Dree, dreigb, adv. Obs. or dial. [ME. dre^S'.- 
OE. type *dn ! ogel] 

f 1 . Heavily, severely, mightily, vehemently. Obs. 
<7x320 Sir Tristr. 3035 pou louest tristrem dreije. <7x340 
Gaw. (f Gr.Knt. 2663 Hade hit [weapon] dryuen adoun.as 
dre3 as he atled, per hade ben ded of his dynt. c 1420 
Anturs of Arth. (Irel.) xl Querto draues thou so dregghe? 
2 . Persistently, < doggedly^ dial. 

1844 S. Bamford Life of Radical no The rain having set 
fn dree. 1865 E. Waugh Lane. Songs 7 Th’ rain’s cornin' 
deawn very dree. 

Dreed, obs. form of Dread. 

Dree'-draw. An implement used in illegal 
fishing, being a * stroke-haul ’, q. v., fastened to 
a line reaching across a river, and held by a man 
at each end. 

1850 Act X3 <5* 14 Victoria c. 88 § 40 It shall not be lawful 
..at any Season of the Year, to use for the Purpose of 
taking Fish any Otter, Lyster, Spear, Strokehaul, Dree 
Draw, or Gaff. 1866 Cork Cotistltution (newspr.) 12 Sept., 
For that, .each of you did illegally use a dree-draw or goff 
for the purpose of taking fish in . the Bandon River. 
Dreel, Sc. form of Drill. 

Dreeiy, dreighly, adv. Now Sc. and north, 
dial. [f. Dree a. + -ly 2 .] 
f 1 . Heavily, mightily, vehemently, stiffly. Obs. 
13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 235 Drof hem drj^lych adoun pe 
depe. 13. . Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1026 pay .. pe wyn dronken, 
Daunsed ful dre?ly wyth dere carolez. <-1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 90 And thou drynk drely, in thy polle 
wylle it synk. c 1475 Rauf Coiliear 217 They drank 
dreichlie about. 

2 . Slowly, persistently, dial. 

1828 Craven Dialect, Dreeiy , slowly, though continuous. 

* It rains dreeiy *. x868 -Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlvi. 251 

Father called thee dreeiy. 

Dreen, obs. and dial, form of Drain. 

Dreep, drepe (drzp), V. Obs. or dial. [In Sc. 
use, a dial, form of DRrp v. ; but the I5~i6th c. 
English examples appear to represent the OE. 
strong vb. drtopan = OS. driopan, OHG. tidofan , 
ON. drjtlpa OTeut. % dreup -, draup drup- to 
drop. See Drip, Drop.] 

1 . intr. To fall in drops, to drip. 

• <1 xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxili). 6 Dropa pe on pas eorc 5 an up 
on dreopao. <7x430 Lydg. Bochas 67 b, Of Diana the trans- 
mutacion, Now bright, now pafe, now clere, now dreping. 
<71450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3x98 pe terys oure hir face 
drepyd. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxix. 4 The Rayne 
dreepeth doune softly. 1504 Lodge Wounds Civ. Wary, in 
Hazl. Dodsley VII. 183 The dreeping dimness of the night. 
x68x Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 55 Some with spilled 
drink are dreeping, And some sit on a privy sleeping. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss. s.v., “Dreaping o' wet'. <1x835 
Hogg Ritigan <5- May 50 Well do I like at the gloaming 
still, To dreep from the lift or the lowering hill. 

1 2 . To droop ; fig. to lose courage, grow faint 
' <7 1400 Destr.Troy 10795 pai drepit in dole, as pai degh shuld. 

<7 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 261 (Matz.) Alcestis flower.. In 
stormys dreepithe. c X450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 170 In 
goode tyme ge dede downe drepe To take 3owr rest. 
Dreeri, -y, obs. forms of Dreary. 
fDref, a. Obs. rare, [early ME. OE. * drift 
{:-drSb/o-) t secondary form of dr<f (:~-drt>fiu-) : see 
Drof, and cf. OHG. truobi , Ger. triibe J Trouble- 
some, vexatious, grievous. 

<7x250 Gen. <5- Ex, 4144 Ydolatrie, Sat was hem lef, ofte 
vt*\vro3te hem sor?es dref. 

Dref(f^ obs. pa. t. and pple. of Drive v. 

Drefle, dreifle, obs. forms of Drivel. 
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Dreful, -ly, obs. form of Dreadful, -lt. 
Dreg, sb. Chiefly in pi. dregs (dregz). Forms: 

3- 4 drege, 4- dreg, (6 dredge, 7 dregge) ; PL 

4- 7 dregges, (5 -is, -ys, dregys, 6 dragges), 
6-7 dreggs, 6- dregs (6-7 drags, dredges). 
[Probably from Norse : cf. Icel. dreggjar pi., Sw. 
dragg pi. dregs, lees.] 

1 . (Usually pi.) The sediment of liquors ; the 
more solid particles which settle at the bottom of 
a solution or other liquid ; grounds, lees, feculent 
matters. Also fig. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxiv. 9 [lxxv. 8] Drege in him [u. r. 
his dreg; Vulg. fax eiusl noght is littled; drinke sal al pa 
sinfulle. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. xix ; 397 Whil I can selle 
Bothe dregges and draffe and drawe it at on hole, pikke ale 
and pinne ale. c 1440 Promt. Parv. 131/2 Dreggys of oyle, 
amtirca, 1579 Gosson Sen . Abuse (Arb.) 37 The drinke 
that they drawe [is] ouer*charged with dregges. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows 1. xHii. 70 Much corruption lieth as 
•dreggs at the bottoine. 1752 Berkeley Farther Th . on 
Tar-water Wks. III. 493 The dregs of tar are often foul. 
3809 Syd. Smith Two Eel. Sernt. II. 43 The bitterest 
dreg in the cup of God’s wrath. 1823 J. Nicholson 0 Per at. 
Mechanic 453 The other goes into a deep and narrow 
cistern, where the dreg again subsides. 1870 Dickens 
E. Brood viii, He flings the dregs of his wine at Edwin. 

b. phr. To drink , drain , etc. to the dregs , i.e. 
to the thick and turbid sediment : often fig 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 545 The following licence of a 
Foreign reign Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain. 1762 
Goldsm. Cit . IV. xcvii, This manner.. of drawing off a 
subject, ora peculiar mode of writing to the dregs. _ 1795 
Southey Vis. Maid Orleans 1. 260 Destined to drain the 
cup of bitterness, Even to its dregs. 1813 Scott Trierm . 
Conch i, To require of bard That to his dregs the tale 
should run. 1874 J. Stoughton Ch. of Rev. xifi. 318 This 
strange mortal, who had drunk the dregs of Antinomianism. 

1 2 . transf. Faeces, excrement, refuse, rubbish; 
corrupt or defiling matters. Obs . 

■ a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxix. 3 [xl. 2] Fra pe slogh of 
wrecchednes, And fra fen of dreg [Vulg. feels] pat es. 1607 
Topsell Fourfi. Beasts (1658) 332 Because the gutsbestopt 
with winde and dregges. *668 Culpefper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. 1. xi. 26 The Dreggs or Excrements.. did lie lurking. 

3 . fig. The most worthless part or parts; the base 
or useless residue ; the refuse or offscourings. 

153* Elyot Gov. i. xiv, They . . neuer tasted other but the 
fecis or dragges of the sayd noble doctrines. 1546 Supplic. 
Poore Com. (E. E. T. S.) 6s Symple creatures, .taken for the 
dregges of the worlde. 1581 J. Bell H addon's A nsw. Osor. 
358 Traditions of men : Mounckish vowes. .pilgrimages, and 
innumerable such dredge. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics ix. 
121 Matter is the dreg of nature, and dead without power. 
1689 Hickerjngill Wks. (1716) II. 495 For us who live in 
the Dregs of Romulus [cf. L. in Romuli free]. 1719 
Young Revenge 11. i, Some dregs of ancient night not 
quite purg’d off. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. lxi. 320 Low 
mechanics.. the very dregs of the fanatics. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 66 The very dregs of the population. 

4 . Last remains, small remnant, residue. 

1577 Holinshed Hist. Scot. 490/1 Sore hurt, .in the arme 
with the dredge of a caliuer shot. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
l. iv. 324 Some certaine dregges of conscience are yet within 
mee. 1619 Mrq. Buckhm. in Fortesc. Papers 84, I will 
wash away that offence., and if there shall yet remayne any 
dregg of it. 3685 Burnet Life Bedell Pref. (L.),This iron 
age and dreg of time. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi foam. France II. 
208 A dreg of the Romish superstition. 1867 G. Gilfillan 
Night in. 76 The meteor . .left not e'en a trace or dreg behind, 
b. The sequefe of a disease. 

1639 Fuller Holy ]Var iv. xi. (1647) 387 The remnant- 
dregs of his disease. 28Z4 Miss Ferrier Jnher. xxvii, The 
dregs of the measles are a serious thing. 

5 . sing. A small quantity or drop left ; hence, 
depreciatively , a small quantity or * drop \ 

18x9 Shelley Cyclops 579 Take it and drink it off; leave 
not a dreg. 3821 Carlyle in Early Lett. (1886) II. 30 
Make yourself a comfortable dreg. 

Hence Dre’gThl a., full of dregs, dreggy ; Dre'g’- 
less a., free from dregs. 

1352 Huloet, Dreggefull or full of dregges, amaricosus. 
1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xiii. 397 It passed, 
dregless, into the vat of our memory. 

+ Dreg, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 
make dreggy ; to render turbid as with dregs. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xcv. 298 Our much Use 
of Strong Beere, and grosse Flesh, is a great occasion of 
dregging our spirits. x8xz Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 101 So 
was the finish of this scene dreggea with dross. 

Dreg, obs. form of Dredge. 
f Dregbaly. Obs. ? Error, for *dragbelly : a 
big belly, a person with a large paunch. 

3483 Cath. Aitgl. 108/1 A Dregbaly, aq ualiculns, porci cst 
ventripotens. 

Dreggish (dre-gij), a. [f. Dreg sb. + -ISH.] 
Of the nature of dregs or refuse ; affected by the 
presence of dregs. Also fig. Base, vile. 

356X T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. v. (1634) 535 Barbers, 
Cooks . . and such dreggish men. i6x6_Surpl. & Markh. 
Country Earwe 435 Not that which is in the bottome, 
because it is verie dreggish and filthie. 1716 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. II. 346 The Clogging and Dreggish Men- 
struums of Galenick Electuaries. 

. Dreggy (dre'gi), a. [f. as prec. + -y L] Abound- 
ing in dregs or feces ; of the nature or character 
of dregs; feculent; foul, impure; turbid, polluted. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 331/2 Dreggy.. or fulle of drestys, 
fcculentus. 3574 Newton Health Mag. 48 Grapes leave 
much feculent and dreggie matter in the body. 1657 
Physical Diet., The thinner parts are evaporated, and the 
thicker remain black and dreggy. 1703 Moxon MecJt . 


Exerc. 105 Either Draggy or .. mingled with the Settlings 
of the Cask. 1883 Standard 19 May 6/2 Tallow, .fine, 42T. 
..dark dreggy lots, 30 s. 
b. transf. a u&fig. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 59 Twenty thousand of 
these dreggy lees of Libertines. 1678 Cvdworth Intell. 
Sysi. 880 This earth . . the lowest and most dreggy part of 
the universe ! 1743 E. Poston Pratlcr (3747) I. 33 Old 
Age, or the dreggy Part of Life. 1862 Lowell Biglcr.v P. 
Poems 1890 II. 249 A dreggy hybrid of the basest bloods of 
Europe. 

Hence Dre’ggily adv. ; Drcgginess. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 778 Having but little earthy 
dragginesse and drossy refuse. 1684 tr. Bond’s Mere. 
Coinpit. ill. 51 The dregginess of the Ferment. 3876 
Whitney Sights <$• Ins. II. xxxv. 638 Dim city edges that 
dip drearily and dreggily to the brink. 

Dregh, dre^h, dreh(e : see Dree, Dreigh. 
Dregs : see Dreg sb. 

Dregy, var. dergie , obs. Sc. form of Dirge. 

Drehte, pa. t, of Dretch vA- 
Drei, dreich, dreigh, dreih, obs. and dial, 
ff. Dree v. and a. Drei(e, obs. f. Dry. 

Dreid, obs. Sc. form of Dread. 

Dreien, dreihen, obs. forms of Draw v. 

Dreifle, obs. form of Drivel. 
f Dreigh, dreich. Obs. Also 4 dreh, drehi, 
dreih, drei, drey, 4-5" dreghe, dre3(e, dri^e. 
[? f. drejc, dregh , earlier form of Dree ci.~\ 

X. Long duration of space or time; length, 
distance, extent. 

3400 Morte Arth. 2916 And thus they drevene to pe 
dede dukes and erles, Alle pe dreghe of pe daye. CX400 
Bestr. Troy 678 When the dregh was don of pe derke night. 
a 3400-50 Alexander 4788, viij daies be-dene pe dri3e was, 
and mare, Or he mi^t couire to he copp fra he caue vndire. 

2, phr. A~, on (o-) dregh : at or to a distance, 
afar off; =A-DRrGH, q.v. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21859 (Cott.) Bi takens ferr on drei Men 
wat it es command net. CX470 Henry Wallace v» 1079 
Folow on dreich, giff that we mystir ocht. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy hi. (1822) 2x3 Throw ane signe that Quincius maid on 
dreich, the Romanis ischit fra thair tends. 37x5 Ramsay 
Christ's Kirk it. vi, He stood nae lang a-dreigh. 

3 . Tediousness, annoyance, rare. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5578 All pe dreje of pa deuels pai 
drench id or pai past, 

•f Dreight, drigllt. Obs. Also 4-5 dreglit. 
[f. dreje, dreghe, Dree a. + -r.] = Dreigh i. 

C1400 Bestr. Troy 10633 The day of he dreight [was] 
d ryuyn vppo long, a 1 400-50 A lexander 1x12 pe dre3t [v. r. 
dro3t] of h» days. Ibid. 4874 pe drijt of daies foure score. 
i 557 t 75 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 260 Thaj past throw the 
seynis. ; a dricht fra schote of the castell. 

Dreint, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Drench v. 

f Dre’mels. Obs. [a deriv. of ME. drcm-cn 
to Dream + -els.] A dream. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. viir. 138 pe Bible bereh witnessehou 
Daniel deuynede he Dremels of a kyng. 3377 Ibid. B. vn. 
354. Ibid. xm. 14 How hat ymagynatyf in dremeles me 
tolde Of kynde and of his connynge. 

Drempt, obs. pa. t. of Dream v. 

Drench (drenj), sb. Forms: 1 drenc(e, 3 
dramc, drencche, drunch, 4 drenche, drenke, 
3-drench. [OE. drinc draught, drink, drowning:— 
OTeut. *drayki~z, i. draijk- ablaut grade of 
driyk-an to Drink. Cf. Goth, draggk , dragk , OS. 
draiiCy OHG. tranch (Ger. trank') OTeut. *draij - 
ko m , and OHG, trenka fern. OTeut. *drayk/d.] 

+ 1 . Drink ; a draught. Obs. in general sense. 

rt8oo Corpus Gloss. x66 Antedo [ antidotum ], wyrtdrenc. 
c 1000 Coll, Monast. (Th.) 35 (Bosw.) Win nys drenc ciida. 
c 3205 Lay. 13435 Heo hafden dnenc, heo hafden mete. 1340 
Aycnb. 330 per ne is noher king ne kuene het ne ssel drinke 
of deahes drench. 

2 . spec. A medicinal, soporific, or poisonous 
draught; a potion. From 1600 often (after 3) : A 
large draught or potion, or one forcibly given. 

c 1000 Sax. Leecltd. II. 56 Wyrc drenc wih hwostan. 
c xooo jElfric Horn. II. 158 Se drenc deadbasr ivies. 3297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 351 He ;ef hym a Juher drench, c 1380 Sir 
Fcmmb. 1386 Sche fet him a drench hat noble was, & mad 
him drynk it warm. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 250 A 
poysoned drench. 3625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 385/1 A drench of sack At a good tavern .. Would 
cure him. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 73 If the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful Lake benumme not still. 17x9 D’Urfey 
Pills (1872) III. 327 This muddy Drench of Ale. 1859 F. 

F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Gcog. Soc. XXIX. 2B6 
Girls are fattened to a vast bulk by drenches of curds and 
cream thickened with flour. 1868 Browning Ring $ Bk. H. 
95T Guido.. Shook off the relics of his poison drench. 
fig. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anxiv. Osor. 324 With concu- 
bynes and drenches of Baudrye. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
(1851)204 To diet their ignorance, .with the limited draught 
of a Mattin, and even song drench. x8gr E. H. Hickey 
in Athenxum 24 Oct. 549/2 The sleepy drench of Time. 

3 . A draught or dose of medicine administered 
to an animal. 

1552 Huloet, Drench or drynke for horse or other beast, 
saluiatum. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 144 Poiire this drench 
with an home downe the throat of laboring jades. 1639 T. 
de Gr ay Contpl. Horsem. 66 Administred by way of Drench 
to a horse. <22748 Watts Ontology x. il § 4 A farrier 
constrains him to take a drench. 3864 Knight Passages 
IVrkg. Life I. ii. 153 No cattle-doctor would give a drench 
to a cow unless he consulted the table in the Almanack. 

4 . The act of drenching, soaking, or wetting 
thoroughly ; such a quantity as drenches. 


. DRENCH. 

2808 J. Barlow Columb. 1. 442 .Wide over earth his annual 
freshet strays, And highland drains Math lowland drench 
, repays. 2850 Browning Christ m. Eve , etc. 368 Quench The 
gin-shop’s light in hell’s grim drench. 1893 Baring-Gould 
Cheap Jack Z. III. 114 A drench of rain. 

5 . Tanning. A preparation in which skins are 
steeped.- Cf. drcnche~kiye in 6. 

. *853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 430 Skins, .undergo a steep- 
ing, for ten or fifteen days, in a fermenting mixture, or 
‘drench’, of forty pounds of bran and twenty gallons of water. 

6. Comb., as drench-horn, (orig. OE. drenc- 
hiorn a drinking horn), a horn used for giving 
a medicinal drench to animals ; f drenche-kive, 
a drenching vat or tub (see sense 5). 

# ?£iooo Cod. Dipl. 722 (Kemble) III. 361 (Bosw.) Ic^eann 
into there stowe done drenc-horn Se ic mr [MS. erj ret Sam 
hirede gebohte. a 1300 Sat. People Kildare xiv. in E. E. P. 
(1862) 155 Hail be £e skinners wip 3ure drenebe kiue, Who so 
smillip per-to wo is him aliue. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
hi. 325/2 The Farriers Drench Horn. 

Drench, (drenj), v. Forms: 1 drencan, 2-5 
drenchen, 3-6 drenche, (4 drensche, dr(e)in- 
che, 4-5 drynche), 5- drench. Pa. t. a. 1-3 
drencte, 2-5 dreint(e, 3 drengte, 3-6 dreynt(e, 
4 dreynkt(e, 5 drenkte, dreyncte, 5 draynt(e, 
drenckt, 6-7 drent(e. / 3 . 4-5 drenchid(e, -yd, 
4- drenched, 6-7 drencht. Pa. pple. a. 1 drenct, 
2-5 dreint, etc., 6 drenfc, drint, drynt. &. 4- 
drenched, 6-7 drencht. [OE. drencan — OS. 
drytkian (Du. drenkeit ), OHG. trenchen (Ger. 
trdnkeii), ON. drekkjaj—drenkja (Sw. dreinkd) 
OTeut; *draykjan, f. draijk, ablaut grade of driij- 
kan to drink, of which it is the causal derivative.] 
1 . traits. To make to drink ; to administer drink 
to ; now spec, to administer a draught of medicine 
in a forcible manner to (an animal). 

trxooo Ags. Ps. lix. [lx.] 3 Du.. hi.. mid wynsume wine 
drenctest. a 1400-50 Alexander 1106 J>ou sail be drenchid of 
a drinke a draste of vnsele.^ 159a Daniel Compl. Rosamond 
20 Wks. (1717) 54 Take it [i.e. poison], or I will drench you 
else by force. 3653 Holcroft Procopius, Vandal IVars 11. 
55 The drink proceeding, and Gontharis being well drencht 
and grown bountifull, gave of his meats to the guard. 1672 
J. Lacy Dumb Lady 1. Dram. Wks. (1875) 21 I’ll to the 
wood and drench a sick horse. 1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 306 Madam, drenched with a bumper, drops a 
curtesy, ana departs. 1808 Scott Marin, v. xxii, A stranger 
maiden .. Had drenched him with a beverage rare. 3894 
Dalziel Bis. Bogs (ed. 3) 2 It is necessary to drench him. 
fig ^ 1382 Wyclif Bent, xxxii. 42, 1 shal drenche myn 
arewis in blood, and my swerd shal deuour flesh. 
f 2 . To submerge in water; to drown. Also refl. 
Obs. 

cx zoo Tritt. Coll. Horn. 175 Gif he ship findeh. he fondeS 
to drenchen hit ^if he mai. 0x205 Lay. 121x1 Summe heo 
heotn drengte in here sse deope. c 1300 Havelok 561 , 1 shal 
dreinchen him in )>e se. 01386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 650 
They priuely been stirt in to a welle And dreynte [v. rr. 
drenkte, dreynt, dreintel hem seluen. 01450 Knt. de la 
Tour (1868) 55 Nor no water shulde drenche her, nor fyre 
brenne her. 1590 Spenser F. Q. rr. xii. 6 Condemned to be 
drent. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vm. (3626) 165 And in 
the strangling waters drencht his child. 
fig. <*1630 Risdon Devon § 293 (i8ro) 302 The Dart 

drencheth itself into that river. 

+ 3 . intr. To sink in water ; to be drowned. Obs. 
JZ97 R. Glouc. (1724) 100 pe se biset ow al a boute . , ge 
mowe . . drenche. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
2008 He_ dreynte her in. C1485 Digby Myst. (1882) hi. 3747 
pat in h^s flod we drench natt. a 1547 Surrey in Tottelt s 
Misc. (Arb.) 36 Alas, now drencheth my swete fo. 1570 
Abp. Parker Corr. (1853) 364, I was like to have drenched 
in the midst of the Thames. 

fig. 0x374 Chaucer Troy Iks iv\ 902 (930) pough ye bo)?e 
in salte tens drenche [ Harl dreynte], c 1385 L. G. IV. 
3919 Ariadne, And let hire drenche in sorwe & in distresse. 

4 . traits. To wet thoroughly by immersion ; to 
steep, soak, saturate. 

C1230 Halt Meid. 35 Hts earewen idrencte of an attri 
haliweh 0x420 Pallad. on Hush. r. 370 Let drenche it for 
a tyme in water swete. 1589 Cocan Haven Health eexliii. 
(1636) 310 A..spunge drenched in white Vineger of Roses. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 680 Good Shepherds after 
Sheering drench tneir Sheep. 1719 Young Busiris v. i, I’ll 
drench my sword in thy detested blood. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 152 The nails, which were drenched in his 
sacred veins. 

b. Tanning, (See quots.) 

1853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 413 The skins are. .drenched 
for some days in a fermenting bran-bath. 1885 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 276/1^ To ‘drench ’ . . the hides are placed for six 
or eight hours in vats filled with a dissolved excrement, 
above which a line of large wooden .. wheels .. m their 
revolution turn them over and over in the solution. 

5 . Now esp. To wet through and through with 
liquid falling or thrown upon the object. 

3549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. cxxxiii. 343 ^ " -eat 
Aaron’s head alone, but drenebt his beard throughout, a 1650 
Bp. Hall Rem. tVks. (1 660)53 ha Y e been au 

the Camlei 

Stephen Playgr. Fur. iv. (1894^5 A thunderstorm drenched 
us during our descent. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus ct. 9 French d 
in a brother’s tears, and weeping freshly, receives them. 

+ 6 fig. To drown, immerse, plunge, overwhelm. 

c 1374 Chaucer Berth. I. roelr. !. i (Carob MS.) The 
soruTnl howTe )iat Is to seyn i the deth hadde almost dreynt 
mjTi heued. auo Gala Xm ,. !?«. 303 (Hath MS.) He 
drenchith t>e synnerin Iv.II thomis. 1560 RoLLASoCrl. 
Venus iv. 83 He.. was dnnt into dispair- 1566 Drant 
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Horace's Sat. iv, C, His sonne is drente in debte so deepe. 
a x6z8 Preston Nciv Cord. (1630) 198 Men much drenched 
in worldly business. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. vi. i. 
45 Minds drenched with terror are easily deceived. 

Hence Drenched (drenjt ),ppl.-a. 

<•2340 Cursor M. -1886 (Tnn.) A drenched beest. 1589 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 27 To drie thefc drenched 
apparaile. x65o Gauden Dr. .Brownrig 212 A drenched 
and almost drowned man. 1884 Harper s Mag. Jan. 276/1 
The drenched hides, .are. .worked over a beam. 

Drench : see Dreng. 

Dre*ncher. [f. Drench v. + -er L] One who 
or that which drenches ; a drenching shower.; an 
apparatus for administering a drench to a beast. 

1755 Johnson, Drencher , 1. One that dips or steeps any 
thing. 2. One that gives physick by force. Diet. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 3/1 We have just had a drencher, and 
the main street., is swimming. 1894 H. Dalzsel Dis. 
Dogs 3 The medicine measure and drencher. .1 invented. 

Drenching (dre’njir)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING l.] The action of Drench v., in various senses. 

£1380 Wvclif Whs. (1880) 59 To saue a mannus bodi fro 
de|> or dryncchyng. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 387 
Who kepte hire fro the drench yng in the see? 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 648 Malt in the Drenching. will swell. 1870 Daily 
Neivs 25 Nov., He gives them three drenchings of varnish, 

b. Comb., as drench ing- hom , -staff. 

1639 T. dc Gray Compi. Horsetn. 106 Holding up his head 
with a Drenching Staffe. 1697 Dampier in Phil. Trans. 
XX. 50 If it be for any Cattel, it must be.. given with a 
Drenching Horn. 1737OZELL Rabelais II. 64 A Drenching- 
horn serves to convey a Draught into a Horse’s Mouth. 

Drenching, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That drenches or thoroughly wets ; soaking. 

1737 Gray Descent Odin 33 The drenching dews, and 
driving rain, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xi. 292 We descended 
..amid drenching rain. 

Hence Drcnchingly adv. 

x88o Miss Broughton Sec. Th . in. vii, It is wet— oh, 
drenchingly, drowningly wet. 

Dreng (dreg). Eng. Ilist. Also 1 drench, 
drengh, 3 drenche, dringche, 3-4 dring(e, Sc. 
6-8 dring. [OE. dreng, ON. drengr young man, 
lad, fellow, (Sw. dreing man, servant, some one’s 
‘ man Da. dreng boy, lad, apprentice). The 
modem word, had it survived in living use, would 
have been dring\ but the OE. and Norse form 
dreng is retained by historical writers.] A free 
tenant (specially) in ancient Northumbria, holding 
by a tenure older than the Norman Conquest, the 
nature of which was partly military, partly servile. 
See Maitland, ‘ Northumbrian Tenures’ in Eng. 
Hist. Rev. V. 632. 

a xooo Battle of Maldon 149 Forlet <5a drenga sum darotS 
of handa, fleojan of folmum. 1086 Domesday Bk. 269 b, 
Hujus manerii (Neweton, Lane.] aliam terram xv. homines 
quos drenchs vocabant pro xv. oris tenebant . . Modo sunt 
ibi vi. drenghs. cixoo Charter of Ranuiph in Murray 
Dial. S. C. Scot. 22 note , R[anulfj bisceop greteS wel alle 
his J?eines & drenges of Ealondscire & of Norhatnscire. 
ci zo$ Lay. 12713 Androgien wes J>er king ; vnder him wes 
moni hseh dring. Ibid. 14700 Drenches, a 1300 Cursor Ml 
16022 (Cott.) All pai gadirdo pe tun, bath freman and dring. 
c 1300 Havetok 2258 And sipen drenges, and sipen thaynes, 
And si^en knithes, and sipen sweynes. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. § 96 (ed. 3) I. 262 Lanfranc.. turned the drengs, the 
rent-paying tenants of hisarchiepiscopal estates, into knights 
for the defence of the country. 1890 F. W. Maitland in 
Eng. Hist. Rev. V. 628 Under Richard I the thegns and 
drengs of Northumberland paid tallage. 

b. Contemptuously : A low or base fellow. Sc. 
X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 278 Quhilk is knawin for 
ane wrache or dring. a 1605 Pol wart Flyting w. Mont- 
gomerie 796 Deid dring, dryd sting ! thou will hing but a 
sun3ie. 1799 Struthers To the Blackbird ix, The Captive 
o’ some dudron dring, Dull, fat an’ frowsy. 

Drengage (dre'ggcdg). Eng. Hist. [ad. med. 
L. drengagium , f. prec. + - agium , -age.] The 
tenure or service of a dreng. Also attrib . 

\c 1250 Testa de Nevtll. 389 Johnes de Hawilton tenet 
Hawilton Clavenvorth & Wytington in capite de domino 
Rege in drengagio. 1277 P. 6 Edw. /, B. R. Rot. 7 Dren- 
gagium est certum servicium mes nemy Service de Chivaler.] 
1607-72 Cowell Interpr., Dr engage. Drengagium. the 
Tenure by which the Drenches held their Lands. 1890 F. 
W. Maitland in Eng. Hist. Rev. V. 626 Even in the 
fourteenth century thedrengage tenants of the bishop of 
Durham were still nominally liable to do 1 outward 1894 
R. S. Ferguson Hist. lYestmorld, 94 A mere trace of 
Drengage is to be found in Cumberland, two tenants only, 
but it existed in Durham and Northumberland. 

Drenke, obs. form of Drench. 
tDre’nkle,^. Obs. Forms: a. 4drenkle,-kil, 
5 -kel ; P. 3-5 drinkel, drynkle ; 7. 4 dronkle. 
[A frequentative derivative from stem of drink and 
drench OE. type *dr$ncIian:—*draykilojait. The 
form dronkle , if not a misreading of drcnkle , may 
represent a type *draijkulojaii\ cf. drevel , dravel , 
Drivel.] 

1 . trans. To submerge, drown. 
a. a 1 300 Cursor M. 1652 (Gott.), I sal paim drenkil 
[Colt. <1- Fairf. droun, Trim drenche] in watir sone. Ibid. 
2228 (Gott.) c 1330 R.’Brunne Chron. (1810) 310 pe rayne. . 
ran doun on pe mountayns, & drenkled pe playnes. 

p. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2768 Egipte king . . oe oe children 
drinkelen bead. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 75 En- 
chauntement..that drynklyn may the not the see. 

y. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. <18x0) 43 Four tuente 
pousand »n Temse alle at ones Wer dronkled. Ibid. 2S8 In 
a water stampe he was dronkled fieand. 
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2 . intr. To suffer submersion or drowning. ^ 

■ a. a 1300 Cursor M. 1236 (GStt.) pai drenkled all in noe 
flode. 14.. Songs <5- Carols 15//; C. (Percy Soc.) 58 His 
bestes drenkelyd in every dyche. .... 
p. a 1300 Cursor M. 1796 (Gott.) pai drinklid ilkan. 
y. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 106 And dronkled by 
pe se side bop William and Richard. • Ibid. 170 pe schippat 
was so grete it dronkled in the flode. 
f Drent, ppL a. Obs. Also dreint, dreynt. 
[obs. pa. pple. of Drench vi] Drenched, drowned. 

<21310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 111 He is dronke ase a 
dreynt mous. 1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Nov. 37 For deade 
is Dido, dead alas and drent. 

Dreof, obs. pa. t. of Drive v. 

Dreoghen, dreo3eni obs. forms of Dree v. 
Drepanid (dre’panid). Zool. [f. Gr. hpinav-ov 
scythe + -ID.] A fish belonging to the Drepanidx , 
a family of scombroid acanthopterygian fishes, the 
typical genus of which is Drcpaiie , so called from 
its elongated falciform pectoral fins. 

From same source, Dre’paniform a. t sickle- 
shaped, falciform. j| Dre*panis [mod.L.], a genus 
of birds ; the sickle-billed sunbirds of the South 
Sea Islands. || Drepa'nium, Sot. [mod.L.], 1 Eich* 
ler’s term for a sickle-shaped cyme, in which the 
lateral axes are all in the median plane and spring 
from the upper side of the curved axis.’ Dre’panoid 
a., ‘scythe or sickle-shaped ’ ( Syd '. Soc . Lex. 1883). 
t Drepe, Obs. Forms: 1 drepan, 4-5 
drep(e. Pa. i. 1 drmp, drep, 4 drap, drop, 
dreped, 5 drepit. Pa. pple. 1 drepen, dropen, 
5 dropit, -id. [A Common Teut. strong verb of 
ablaut series e, a t tv, e ; OE. drepan, = M. and 
mod. LG. drepan, drapan. MDu. drepan to hit, 
strike, OHG. t refan, treffan (Ger. treffeii ), ON. 
drepa to strike, smite, kill (Sw. dreipa, Da. drsebe , 
to kill, slay).] trans. To strike, kill, overcome. 

BcoivulfCL'h.) 349s Under helm drepen. Ibid. 5753 ponne 
ic sweorde drep ferh 5 -seni 51 an. <1x300 Cursor M. 3602 
(Cott.) pat k ou mai drep [v. r. sle] me sum dere. a X300 
E. E. Psaller xciii[i]. 6 Step-childre drape al dai. c 1300 
Ilavelok 2229 He with his bend Ne drop him nouth, that 
sor fend, c X325 Body $ Soul 259 in Map's Poems 343 The 
deth so deolfuiliche me drap. C1400 Deslr. Troy 929 pis 
stone. .drepit the dragon to the dethe negh. <1x400-50 
Alexander 867 , 1 did bot my deuize to drepe him. 

Hence t Dre-ping vbl. sb. ; also + Dre'per, one 
who kills ; a murderer. 

CX300 Havelok 2684 per was swilk dreping of pe folk. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3422 pe drepars of Dary, 

Drepe, early form oi Dkeef v. 

Drere, -lie, Drerie, etc., obs. ff. Drear, etc. 

+ Brese, v. Obs. rare. [OE. drlosan , to fall, go 
to ruin, pa. pple. ( ge)droren , whence early ME. 
ydrore ; a comm. Teut. vb. = OS. driosan, Goth. 
driusan , drans , drusum , drusani] To fall. 

<r xooo Phoenix 34 Wasstmas ne dreosaS. [c 1275 Lay. 
9245 Al he [Portcastre] gan to-drese.] ^3.. Leg. of 
Gregorius 155 (Matz.) He was to dep ydrore. 

Bress (dres),^. Forms : 4 dresce, 4-6 dres, 

4- 7 dresse, (5 drisse, drysse), 4- dress, p. 5 
dirse, dyrse, 9 north, derse. Pa. t. and pple . 

5- 6 dreste, 4- dressed, drest. [a. OF. dresse-r 
(earlier drecier , drcscer ) to arrange — Pr. dressar , 
drefar, OSp. derezar , It. d{i)rizzare L. type 
*direcliarc, f. direct-us Direct.] 

I. To make straight or right ; to bring into 
proper order ; to array, make ready, prepare, tend. 
+ 1 . trans. To make straight ; to erect, set up. 
13. . Coerde L. 2554 He dressyd hj's bak unto the maste. 
X 37S B arbour 2 ?rw«r xvii. 372Dressand vp ledderis douchtely. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Laaye 28 Myne eres shall be dressed 
vp, to here his prayer, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvton xxii. 
476 That the gibet be dressed all hie vpon the gate. 1530 
Palsgr. 528/2 , 1 dresse, 1 set upryght. .Dresse this old ymage 
a gay n st the wall. 2585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Poy. 
11. lii. 73 b, To dresse up the pavillion. [1892 Black «y 
White 22 Oct. 474/2 He. .dressed his figure still more 
uprightly.] 

*pb. ref. and intr. To raise oneself, to rise. Obs. 
13. . Gaw. <$* Gr. Knt. 566 He. .dressez on pe mom, Askez 
erly hys armez. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 22 (71) Troilus 
..dressede hym vpward. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cxcviii. 288 
He dressyd hym on his steroppes, 

+ 2 . trans. To put (things) ‘straight’ or ‘to 
rights * (///. and fg.) ; to set in order ; to manage. 
Also with up. Obs. 

c X330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 527 JVardeyns wise, To 
kepe pe lond and dres be folk forto justise. ? a 2400 Morte 
Arth. 46 Danmarke ne dryssede alle by drede of hym 
selvyne. 2570 Satir . Poems Reform, x. T17 All thing 3eid 
weill and wes weill drest, In. .peace. 2672 Acc. Bk. Sir y. 
Foulis (1894) 9 To the \\Tight.. for dressing some things 
about y house. 

*pb. To right, redress, remedy. Obs. 
c 2560 A. Scott Poemsxx. 7 Scho. .Quhilk suld thy dolour 
dress. 

t c. To arrange amongst ; to diride, Obs. 
c 2400 Gamelyn 36 Dresseth my londes among my sonis 
thre.^ <-1400 Destr. Troy 2112 Till ho duly were ded & 
dressit in pesis. C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 21 Take 
onyons. .And dresshe hom smalle. 

3 . To place or set in position ; to put on (with 
a connotation of adjustment). Obs. * 
c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 325 A coroun on hir heed thay 
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han i-dressed. 1387 Trevisa Higdeji (Rolls) VII. 71 Gere.' 
bertus dressed hym [se occuluit ] under a treen brugge and 
heng by pe armes. c 1400 Metayne 835 Thay dressede on 
hym a dyademe. c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
*18x4) 347 How Arthur dressed downe one of the comers of 
her keuerchefe aboute her necke. 
b. Printing. See quot. 

1823 Crabb Tec knot. Diet., To Dress a Chase (Print.) or 
a Form , to fit the pages and the chase, or form, of the matter 
that has been composed. 

4 . Mil. a. traits. To draw up (troops) in proper 
alignment. 

1746 Rep. Cond. Sir J. Cope s<j The Artillery to have 
been posted on the Right of the Line, and dressed straight 
with it. ^ 1796 Stedman Surinam 1 . viii. 185 The whole 
party being dressed in one rank, face to the right. 1823 
Regut. In sir. Cavalry 1. 23 No rank ..ought ever to be 
dressed, without the person. .appointed to dress it, deter- 
mining a line on which the rank .. is to be formed. 1868 
Kinglake Crimea *1877) III. i. 220 The battalion dressed 
its ranks with precision. 

transf. 1840 Evid. Hull Docks Com. 27 Pull -down 
the whole front of the warehouses and dress them back 
1859 F. A. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 159 The subalterns 
dress and correct the line of tents. 

b. intr. To ‘ form ’ in proper alignment. 

1796 Instr. <5* Reg. Cavalry (1813) 51 When marching in 
line, each squadron dresses to its own center. 1803 Compi. 
Drill Serjeant 10 At the word Dress, each man will cast 
his eyes to the point he is to dress to. X853 Stocqueleb 
Milit. Encycl. s. v., Soldiers dress by one another in ranks, 
and the body collectively by some given object. 

transf. 1888 N. ff Q. 7th Ser. V. 344 All that remains of 
the west sides of the square, .is continued on the same plan 
as the brick house, and dresses with it in height. 

f 5 . trails. To make ready or prepare for any 
purpose ; to order, arrange, draw up. Also with 
up. Obs. exc. as transf. from 7. 

13.. K. Alls. 470 Neptanabus Made so strong sorcerye, 
And dressed hit by the skye. 1382 Wyclif fokn i. 23 
Dresse 3e the wey of the Lord, as Ysaye .. seyde. a 14.00 
Pistill of Susan p7^ Nou pei dresse hire to dep. £"1440 
York Myst. xxxvi. 240 A draughte . . of drinke haue I dreste. 
a X S33 Ld. Berners Hu on cxvii. 422 And dresse vp tubbes 
with water of the see, and halowe you it, and chrysten 
them therin. <1x605 Montgomerie Mitide's Mclodie Ps. 

1 vii. 35 A ditche is drest For me — bot loe ! my foes therein 
doe fall. 1676 Phil Trans. XI. 681 Galilseus .. under- 
took to dress Tables of their Motions. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4- Mus. v. 50 There was neither History nor 
Philosophy . . but what was dressed by the Muses. 1834 
M edwin Angler in J Vales I. 34 To employ ourselves in 
dressing a few flies. 

J* b. intr. To make arrangements, arrange. Obs. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 445 He sendis 
Bischop Monluch . . to handle with her, and dres anent the 
transporteng of the armie frome the JngJis bordouris. 

t6. ref. and intr. To prepare oneself, make 
ready; in manyquots. coloured by sense 14, and go- 
to apply oneself, direct one’s skill or energies, turn 
the attention to. Cf. Address v. III. Obs. 

c 2386 Chaucer Man of Lards T. 1002 Alla gan hym 
dresse, And eek his wyf, this Emperour to meete. CJ400 
Destr. Troy 5195 pes drest for pe dede and drogben to ship. 
Ibid. 8425 Of Andromaca drem I dresse me to telle. X526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 67 Let vs dresse our selfe to 
go forth the tourney of lyfe. 2596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot . vm. 75 The Hammmounis vrges the Douglas, 
to dres him for the mome. 

7 . trails. To array, attire, or ‘rig out’, with 
suitable clothing or raiment; to adorn or deck 
with apparel ; in later use often simply, to clothe. 

c 2440 York Myst. xvii. 91 Dresse vs in riche array. 2526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 201 b, The spouse, .hath many 
women to adome and dresse her. 1621 Burton Anal. I)fel, 
in. ii. 11. iii. (2676) 296/1 Some light housewife, .dressed like 
a May-lady. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IY. xiv, I was dressed after 
the fashion of Europe. 2839 Thirl wall Greece VI. xlvii. 
101 He.. came out drest in white. 1866 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett . III. 319, I was up and dressed at seven. 

b. re/!, land pass.') To attire oneself with atten- 
tion to fashion or artistic effect ; spec, to put on the 
more elaborate costume proper for a dinner or 
evening party or for a ceremonial occasion; also, 
simply, to attire oneself, put on one’s clothes. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 99 Our Saviour.. sets 
up little children as looking-glasses of grace to dresse 
ourselves in. 1667 Pepys Diary 25 Mar., By and by comes 
Mr. Lowther and his wife and mine . . into a box, forsooth, 
neither of them being dressed. 1749 Fielding Torn Jones 
xviii. xi, He had barely time left to dress himself. 27S 0 
Johnson Rambler No. 27 r 4 He was come back to dress 
himself for a ball. 2894 Baring-Gould^ Kitty III. 9 
sa\v the lawyer dressing himself and shaving. 

c. intr. in reflexive sense. 

1703 Rowe Ulyss. Prol. 15 They. .Dress’d at Her, danc’d, 
and fought, and.. did all that. Men could do to have her. 
17x0 Swift Lett (1767) III. 77 While I was # dressing. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio) s. v., To dress at _a person, is to dress 
and adorn in order to enamour or gain the affection of a 
person. 2800 Oracle in Spirit Puo. J'mls. (r8ox) IV. 23 
When he gets up in the morning, let him dress off in the 
sprucest style. 2802 G. Rose Diaries fi86o) I. 505, 1 went 
up to dress for dinner. 1815 Elphinstone Acc . Cattouj 
(1842) II. 51 They., dress like Khyberees. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 12 Jan. 6/2 The ladies, .dress in blacks and drabs. 
2887 Daily News 7 June 6/1 That section of the world that 
‘dresses* in contradistinction to merely wearing clothes. 

d. trans . To dress up', to attire elaborately# 
or in a manner appropriate to a superior position 
or to a part which one aspires to play. - To dress 
out {pc forth) • to deck out with dress. Also intr. 
for ref. 
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• 1674 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 29 Being neatly and 
Taylor-like drest up. 1721 Berkeley Prcv. Ruin Gt. Brit, 
Wks. III. 201 The direct way to ruin a man is to dress him 
up in fine' clothes. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones tv. x, Dress 
forth his wenches in such gaudy style. 1766 Goldsm. Vic, 
IV. iv, Down came my wife and daughters, drest out in all 
their former splendour. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. i» 16 
The Frenchmen, .dressed Out with women’s gowns and 
petticoats. Mod. To dress up for private theatricals, 
e. transf. and Jig. (of 7 and 7 d.) 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. Aviij, Such a most busie 
Daw did seeme to dresse My Characters with saucinesse. 
2699 Bentley Phal. 262 A sort of Declamation, to dress up 
and to varnish the Story of Pausanias. 1725 Watts Logic 111. 
ail. § 1 They dress up the opinion of their adversary as they 
please. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. <5- Dogma (1876) 315 Dressing 
the popular doctrine out with fine speculations. 

8 . To array, equip ; to adorn, deck ; also with 
out, f up. To dress a ship : to deck it out with 
flags, etc. To dress a (shop) window : to decorate 
it with goods artistically or attractively displayed. 

<71400 Rcnvland tf O. 362 Thay .. dressede hym in his 
armours. 0460 Play Sacram. 165, I haue dyamantis dere 
wourthy to dresse. 1530 Palsgr. 528/2, I dressed my house 
gayly against _my housbandes comynge home. 1648 Gage 
West lnd. viii. 23. The Chamber was richly dressed and 
hung with many pictures, and with hangings. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Fatre la Parade, to dress a ship, or to 
adorn her with flags. 1844 Dickens Christm. Carol 27 It was 
made plain enough, by the dressing of the shops, that here 
100 it was Christmas time^ again. 1879 Sala Paris Herself 
Again I. xviii. 292 His windows are not yet ‘dressed’. 

b. To equip or provide (a play, etc.) with the 
appropriate costumes. 

1741 T. Betterton Eng. Stage vi. 9 The Play., was acted 
before the Court and very richly Drest. 1881 Daily News 
12 Sept. 2/1 The opera will be newly dressed. 

c. Arch. To decorate (a window, etc.) with 
mouldings or the like. Cf. Dressing vhl. sb. 4 e. 

1726 Leoni Designs 5/2 The Windows of the upper 
Apartments are dressed. — Alberti's Archit. II. 57/2 
A door dressed after the manner of the Doric or Ionic Order. 

0. To treat (a person) ‘properly 1 , esp. (in 
ironical use) with deserved severity; hence, to give 
a thrashing or beating to, to chastise ; to reprimand 
severely, scold. Now usually with down. (App. 
associated with 13 f, and kindred uses.) 

2423 Jas. I. Kittgis Q. clxxiii, From day to day so sore 
here artow drest. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xl. 268 The 
Apostillis. .Reioysit that for Christ sa thay were drest. 
1679 Essex Freeholders 6 They dressed the Rogues . . as 
they were never dressed in their lives. 1785 Spanish 
Rivals 9 He would dress my jacket, an I were to tell him 
on’t. 1850 Blackie sEschylus II. 302 So we say allegorically 
to trim one handsomely, to dress him, when we mean to 
punish. 

10. To treat (a wounded man or his wounds) 
with remedies or curative appliances. 

1471 Sir J. Paston in Pciston Lett . No. 668 III. 3 He is 
hurt with an arow . . and I have sent hym a serjon, whyche 
hathe dressid hym. 1526 Tindale Luke x. 34 [He] brought 
hym to a commen hostry and drest him. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 120 The wound, .had bin. .well dressed 
by the.. Surgeons. 1758 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. 
(1771) 149, 1 dressed him., with the common Digestive. 
CX850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 156 He had his wound dressed. 

11. To treat or prepare (things) in some way 
proper to their nature or character ; to subject to 
processes requisite for cleansing, purifying, trim- 
ming, smoothing, etc. See also 13 . 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 223 For bynding 
gilding and dressing of a booke called Titus Livius. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 Dresse the wode and bowe it clene. 
*535 Coverd. Exod. xxx. 7 Whan he dresseth the lampes. 
1559 Morvvyng Evonym. 15 Hoate oyles chymistically drest 
and prepared. 1696 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 85 As 
her father was dressing a great pond, .there was cast up out 
of it 60 or 80 little images. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. 
§ 239 The trenails having been previously dressed with a 
plane. x8oz Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 277 These stones., 
require to be..oftener dressed than French Burr-stones. 
1851 OJftc. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 302 The usual mode of 
dressing flour is to brush it.through a cylinder clothed with 
wire. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss, s.v. Dressing Lime , 
The slaked lime powder js passed through a sieve to remove 
coarse particles, and this operation is known as dressing 
lime. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 50/1 The surface, .is 
dressed with a little oxide, 
b. intr. = passive . 

1802 Naval Chron. IX. 293 A rove-ash oar that will dress 
clean and light, is too pliant. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <5- .S 'chin. 
(1858) 269 It was a hard.. stone, but dressed readily to pick 
and hammer. 

12. To take away or remove (anything) in the 
process of preparing, purifying or cleansing. 

X70X C. Wolley Jml. inN. York (i860) 50 They fence-. . 
their graves about, .dressing the weeds fromthem. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald_A'«o. Housekpr, (1778) 301 Kill your pig, 
dress off the hair. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1 . 229 For 
the purpose of dressing the remaining sand off it fa casting}. 
1858 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 218 Vast quantities of the 
seeds of the cotton-plant are dressed out of the cottons. 

13. Specific and technical uses. a. To prepare 
for use as food, by making leady to cook, or by 
cooking. Also intr. — passive . 

13.. CoerdeL . 3510 Or ye come the flesch was dressyd. 
CX430 Two Cookery-bks. 13 Put yn be Oystrys }>er-to, and 
dresse it forth. 2582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Conq. 
E. Ind. iv. 10 b, To dresse their meate with salt water. 1632 
Milton V Allegro 86 Their savoury dinner. .Of herbs and 
other country messes, Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 
1736 T. Sheridan in Swiff s Lett. (17681 IV. 163 We dress 
them with carp sauce. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. \V. xxxii, A very 


genteel entertainment, .dressed by Mr. Thornhill’s cook. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 28 May 5/1 The carcase of a . . cow 
dressed ready for sale. 

1806 Culina 27 This dish wilt dress very well with the 
cheese of our own country. 1858 Jml. R . Agric. Soc. XIX. 
1. 75 Potatoes so grown . . dress badly. 1895 Daily News 
12 Sept, 5/5 The sheep, .should dress about 75 lbs. each, 
b. To comb, brush, and do up (the hair). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. vii, Her shining here so 
properly she dresses. 1663 Pepys Diary 13 July, Her hair 
dressed h la negligence. 1773 Johnson Let . Mrs. Thralc 
24 Sept., [She] dresses her head very high. . I wish her head- 
dress was lower. 1835 Thirl wall Greece I. viii. 333 He 
dressed his hair and crowned himself for a battle as others 
for a feast. 

e. To till, cultivate, prune, or tend (a field, 
garden, or plant) ; to treat with manure, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. X531) xi They laboured and 
dressed the vynyarde of god by holy werkes of fayth. 1593 
Shahs. Rich. II, in, iv. 56 He had not so trim’d And drest 
his Land, as we this Garden. 163$ Pagitt Christian ogr., 
Relig. Britons 36 Some wrought in the Gardens, others 
dressed the Orchards. 1227 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. 
(1840) 93 In planting and dressing the Vines. x8zx Dwight 
Trav. II. 343 Lands, dressed with gypsum. 1843 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. IV. 1. 22 The leaves are allowed to rot and dress 
the ground. x88x Whitehead Hops 8 Sets are cut in the 
early spring, .when the plants are dressed. 
fig. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xi. 51 This seed of Religion 
. . to nourish, dresse, and forme it into Lawes. a 1708 
Beveridge Priv. Th. n. (1730) 72 St. Paul, who had 
planted a Church.. left him to dress and propagate it. 

+ d. To train or break in (a horse or other 
animal). Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6207 Two dromoudarys drowe hit, 
dressit before. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v, v. So That horse, 
that I so carefully haue drest. a 1639 Wotton in Rcliq. 
IVotton. 157 The great horse whom already dressed, no man 
can more skilfully manage, or better break if rough and 
furious. 1771 Berenger Hist. Horscm. I. 169 They all 
having been carefully handled, dressed, or maneged. 

e. To groom or curry (a horse). 

X530 Palsgr. 528/2 Hosteller, dresse my horse well, and 
thou shalte have a penny. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 
(1623) 6r Dress your horse twice a day, when hee rests, and 
once when he travels. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France I. 

7 The gentlemen have commonly a good horse under them, 
but certainly a dressed one. 187Q Bi.aine Encycl. Rur. 
Sports 304 It is not only to remove dirt and to make the 
coat shine that we dress horses, but. .to ensure their health. 

f. To prepare and finish, as leather ; to enrry. 
X51X-12 Act 3 Hen. VIII , c. 10 Preamb., Whiche Ledder 

. .the same persones corye and dresse in theyr owne houses. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 113 The skins of Dogs 
are dressed for Gloves, and close Boots. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson (1831) III. 352 , 1 observed them .. dressing sheep- 
skins. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 273 In dressing 
leather.. the first operation on the skins is steeping them 
until they are thoroughly wetted. 

g. To finish (textile fabrics), so as to give them 
a nap, smooth surface, or gloss. 

X513-14 Act 5 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Preamb., Marchauntes 
should be bounden to dresse every white Cloth, .on this side 
the See after they have bought theym. 1530 Palscr. 528/2, 

I dresse an olde garment, I rayse the woll of it to make it 
seme newe agayne. 1570 Levins Manip. 84/33 To Dresse 
cloth, concinnare. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 235/2 
The white cloths.. sent to Holland to be dyed and dressed. 

h. To cleanse (com) from chaff and the like. 

1635 Quarles Entbl. 11. x. (1718) 90 Teach me the skill To 

dress and chuse the com, take those the chaff that will. 
1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 76 Corn Threshed, Winnowed, 
and Dressed. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 79 Their bread is 
wheat dressed down. X85X Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 371 
A machine for dressing grain, being an improved winnowing 
machine. 

i. To prepare (ore) for smelting by the removal 
of the non-metallic portion. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. SuPp.,Drcssing of ores', the preparing 
of them as they come rough from the mine, for the working 
by fire. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 161 Apparatus used 
for dressing the inferior copper ores, .for dressing the poorer , 
portion of the mineral from the tye. ! 

II. To direct, j 

fl4t. trans. To make straight the course of (a 
person or thing); to turn or send in some given 
direction ; to direct, guide, (lit. and Jig.) Obs. _ 
a 1325 Prose Psalter xxiv. [xxv.] 5 Dresce me, Lord, in 
thy sothenesse. C1374 Chaucer Boctlt. iv. pr. vi. xio 
(Camb. MS.) God hym self..ordeynyb and dressyb alle 
binges togoode. 1382 Wyclzf Num. xxiv. 2 He. .dressyn^e 
his chere a3ens the deseert .. sawx Irael in the tentis 
dwellynge. c 1500 Melusine vi. 30 Yf you knowe not the 
way wel I shall dresse you to it. 1501 Florio 2nd Fruit es 
75, I had beene wisely drest, if I had playd that Knight. 
ref. 1556 A urelio <$• I sab. (1608) H lij, All her entreprises 
..dressethe them all unto the dishoneste parte. 

b.- To reach or hold forth; to offer. Obs. 

X382 Wyclif Matt. vii. 9 Who of 30U is a man, whom xif 
his sone axe breed, .wher he sbal dresse to hym [X388 take 
hym] a stoonf — Luke xxiv. 30 He took bred, and. 
blesside, and brae, and dresside to hem. c 1430 Lydg, Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 Thes ladies gan her gyftes dresse. 

fl5. refl. and intr. To direct one’s course; to 
betake oneself, repair ; to proceed, move, go. Obs. 

13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 14x5 pe douthe dressed to wod. 
0x386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 951 To Grisilde agayn wol I me 
dresse. 1470-85 Malory A rthur iv. xxviii, They dressyd to 
gyders and ey ther gaf other suche strokes. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxiii. 10 Dress fro desert, draw to thy dwelling- 
place. 15x3 Douglas sEneis x. x. 18 Syne baldly . . Agane 
Eneas can Tarquytus dres. 157* Forrest Theqfhilus 1064 
in Anglia VII, Onto the busshoppe he dreste him forth. 

+ id. trans. To direct (spoken words or a written 
message) to any one.; to Address. Obs. 


C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 242 (Matz.) Hir 
suster . . gan .unto me dresse A wooful bille. c 1449 Pecock 
Rfpr. Prol. 2 These same wordis . . bi Seint Poul dressid to 
Thimothe..mowe weel ynow be.. dressid ferthir to ech lay 
persoon. c 1500 Melusine ix. 38 A knyght . . dressed hys 
wordes toward her, & said [etc.]. 1664 Floddan F. ii. 17 His 
Letters fast he forth did dress. 

Dress (dres), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 
f 1. The act of dressing. Obs. 

+ a. A setting 1 to rights ’ ; redress. 

1565 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 404 The Earls, .haue 
received their dress, and so are in quiet, 
t b. Conduct (///. and Jig.) 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 434 To enter in the 
dresse of suche affaris ; 1583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 756 
Daylie we may se his dress, When Monseir gaid vnto his 
mess, 

+ c. The act or fact of attiring or arraying oneself, 
esp. ornamentally. 

1739 G. Ogle Gualth. <$• Gris. 107 Be ever on the Dress, 
and on the Rove. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina Ixxii, She and 
Mrs. Selwyn were gone up stairs to finish their dress. 

2. Personal attire or apparel : orig. that proper 
to some special rank or order of person, or to some 
ceremony or function ; but, in later use, often 
merely : Clothing, costume, garb, esp. that part 
which is external and serves for adornment as well 
as for covering. ■ 

Full dress (or, simply , 1 dress*): the more’elaborateapparel 
proper to a public ceremony, a dinner, or an evening party. 

i6o6.Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. n. iv. 5 Till I shall see you in your 
Souldiers dresse. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 93 
The Merchants we a re the Turkish dresse. 1693 Hum. <Jr 
Conv. Tovni 35 Appeal’d to . . in all nice points of Dress. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), Full dress creates dignity, 
augments consciousness, and keeps at distance an encroacher. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xix, Your black silk frock will be 
quite dress enough. 1856 Froude Hist, Eng. (1858) I. i. 15 
Dress . . was then the symbol of rank, prescribed by statute. 
1868 Daily News 8 Aug., The male aancere were in every 
variety of costume, .none, of course, in anything approaching 
to * dress *. a 1876 G. Dawson Fr. Mem. (1888) 249 History 
shows us people in full dress, biography shows them in 
undress, and diaries show them undressed. 

b. With a and pi. : A suit of garments or a 
single external garment appropriate to some occa- 
sion when adornment is required ; now spec, a lady's 
robe or gown made not merely to clothe but also 
to adorn. 

1638 Ford Fancies hi. iii, Your dresses blab your vanities ! 
X7ix Addison Sped. No. 69 r 4 The single Dress of a 
Woman of Quality is often the Product of a hundred 
Climates. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. it. i, Changing our 
travelling dresses in the morning, a iSzr Keats Sonn. 

* Keen ftful gusts'. Lovely Laura in her light green dress- 
1857 Ruskin/W. Econ. Art i. (1868) 74 No good historical 
pmnting . . can exist, where the dresses of the people of the 
time are not beautiful. Mod. She has had a new silk dress 
for the occasion. 

C. transf. An external covering and adornment, 
as the plumage of birds, d. Jig The outward 
form under which anything is presented. 

16x8 Chapman Hesiod ir. 412 AH the trim and dress 01 
those still-roaring-noise-resounding seas. 1661 Boyle Style 
of Script. (1675) 164 Eloquence, the dress cf our thoughts. 
17x3 Derham Phys. Theol. iv. xii. (R.), Feathers are as 
commodious a dress to such as fly in the air, to birds, and 
some insects. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 247 L'Histoirt 
secrettc de la Revolution , which work will speedily appear 
in an English dress. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 11. xvi. 
(1888) 492 The adults [birds] in their winter dress. 

3. Technical senses, 
f a. Dressing of a wound, etc. Obs . 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Compit. ill. 76 In about six weeks 
from the first dress the Skull scaled. _ 1780 Cowper Progr. 
Err. 299 Her form with dress and lotion they repair, 
t b. Arch. —Dressing vbl. sb. 4 e. Obs. 

1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 62/2 The Arches must 
stand quite clear above the water : their dress may betaken 
from the Ionic or.. the Doric Architrave. Ibid. 68/1 One 
principal door with all the dress of the door of a Temple. 

c. The arrangement of the furrows upon the 
surface of a millstone. 


1870 Eng. Mech . 11 Feb. 535/1 Care must be taken to put 
the dress [of millstones] in the right way. 

d. Finish put upon anything to improve or set 
off its appearance ; e.g. the stiffening of a fabric 
with starch, glue, size, or the like. 

1883 R. Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 122 Boil 
or soak [the canvas] for an hour or so in a solution of soda 
and water to get out the 1 dress \ 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. Of, for, or pertaining to 
apparel, or to a woman’s dress, as dress-chamber, 
-1 cutting , -goods, -gown, - silk , - shirt , -stand, etc. ; 
dress-guard, an appliance fixed to a vehicle or 
cycle to prevent injury to dress from the wheels; 
dress-improver, a pad, cushion, etc. at one 
worn by women, to make the skirt stick out at the 
back ; = B ustle sbf- b. Characterized by, or pertain- 
ing to ‘full dress’, as dress-ball, -boots ,-coat (w hence 
dress-coated adj.), - dinner , -parade, -pimps, -shoes, 
-suit, -sword, - uniform , etc. ; dress-circle, a cir- 
cular row of seats in a place of entertainment, the 
spectators in which were originally expected to 
be in dress-clothes; in a theatre, usually the gallery 
next above the floor. See also Dress-Maker, etc. 

2806-7 J- Berks ford Mistries Hum. Life (1826) xiy. 
xliii A *Dress-balI— alias a public parade of finery, dull- 
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ness, and etiquette. 2845 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. X. 341, 1 kept 
my seat in the “dress circle, ' 1831 Jake Porter Sir E. 
Seaward’s Narr \ II. 201 That our *dress-clothes should 
be brought home in time. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• It. 
Jmls. II- 238 “Dress-coats, and such elegant formalities. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Nesv Year , As if we were duly 
* dress-coated and pumped. 2889 Daily News 18 July 3/5 
Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., afterwards addressed the students 
on “dress-cutting. 1856 Emerson Eng-. Traits, Maimers 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 51 The “dress-dinner generates a talent of 
table-talk. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxvii, Damage.. to 
“dress-gowns, in consequence of its (a spaniel’s] untimely 
frolics. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 3 Sept. 8/1 [A] skirt .. short 
enough to clear cranks and pedals when the cyclist is seated, 
and make “dress-guards unnecessary. 1884 G. Moore Mum - 
vier's Wife (1887) 228 The skirts swung on the “dress- 
improvers. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xiii. 210 A sort of 
“dress parade of mediocrity. 1806-7 J. Beresforo Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) xx. xlviii, A *dress-suit of clothes for a 
grand occasion. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 509 Physi- 
cians and secretaries wore a *dress sword with rapier blade. 

Dressed, drest (drest), ppl. a. [f. Dress v. 
+ -ed I.] f Straightened ( obs .) ; prepared ; clothed, 
attired, etc. : see the verb. 

1382 Wyclif Luke iii. 5 Schrewide thingis schulen be in to 
dressid thingis. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W* 1531) 99 
Delycates or deynty dressed meates. 1773 Adair Amer. 
Ind. 7 Shirts, made of drest deer-skins. 1793 J. Williams 
Life Ld. Barrymore (ed. 3) 20 We had a dressed rehearsal. 
1851 OJfic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 130 Specimens of dressed 
oilstones. 

Dresser 1 (dre-sai) Also 5 -ore, -ur(e, 5-6 
-our(e, 7 -oir. [a. OF. dresseitr, dreceur, drefor 
( = mod.F. dressoir), f. dresser to Dress : cf. 
med.L. directorium ‘ abacus, ministerium, ubi re- 
ponuntnr vasa ad convivia ’ (Du Cange).] 

1. A sideboard or table in a kitchen on which 
food is or was dressed ; formerly also, a table in 
a dining-room or hall, from which dishes were 
served, or on which plate was displayed. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 20 Powder aowce heron bou 
kast Stondande at dressore on last. 15. . in Blount Anc. 
Tenures 100 Upon Chrystemes day he., shall go to the 
Dressour, and shall serve his Lordys messe. 1525 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss II. ccxxvii. [ccxxiii.] 710 All the. .plate ofgolde 
andsyluer that was serued.,in the palays at the dresser or 
elswhere. 1562 Leigh A rmorie (1597) 123 b, What meaneth 
this drumme, said I. Quod he, this is to warn gentlemen of 
houshold to repaire to the dresser. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
S/ir. iv. i. 166. 2608 S. Hieron A Defence in. 32 A dressoir 

whereon to marshall the dishes. 1719 De Foe Crusoe v, I 
. .set up some Pieces of Boards, like a Dresser, to order my 
Victuals upon. 

2. A kind of kitchen sideboard surmounted by 
rows of shelves on which plates, dishes, and 
kitchen utensils are ranged. 

1552 Huloet, Cupborde or dresser, abacus. 1702 C. 
Mather Magtt. CJir. iv. ii. (1852) 47 It should not be 
fasten’d unto the wall, dresser-fashion. 1859 Jephson 
Brittany x. 171 The dressers were covered with brilliant 



+ 3. ? A table-cloth. Obs. rare . 

*57* Wills <§■ Inv. N. C. 360, J dresser of dyaper jr. 

4. Comb., as dresser-window ; F dresser- 
board, the board or table of a dresser ; + dresser- 
knife, a knife for dressing meat for the table. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 580/41 Escaria , dresserbord. 
Ibid. 594/15 Machera , a dressurenyf. 1593 Fites <5- Mon. 
Ch, Durh .. (Surtees) 69 Having their meat served out of the 
Dresser-windowe of the great Kitchen. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
(1677) 126 The meat . . on clean dresser-boards . . he sets. 

Dre'sser 2 . [f. Dress v . + -er k] One who 
or that which dresses. 

1. One who dresses (in various special and tech- 
nical senses : see Dress v. 13 , etc.). 

1520 Whittinton Vulg. (1527) 16 b, Shermen, dressers, 
carders and spynners. 1526-34 Tindale Luke xiii. 7 The 
dresser of his vyneyarde. 1583 Stubbes A not. Abus. 11. 
(1882) 36 There is great abuse in the tanners, makers, - 
curriers, and dressers of the same [leather]. 18x9 Blackw. 
Mag. V. 125 The most elegant dresser of a fly in Scotland. 
1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 14 These sheets of 
slate are then passed to the 1 dressers ’ or cutters. 

2. One who attires another ; esp. a tirewoman. 

a 1625 Fletcher Bloody Brother iv. iii, I'le be my self 
thy dresser. 1631 Massinger Emperor East it. i, Com- 
mand my dresser to adorn her with The robes that I gave 
command for. *711 JSwift Jrnl. to Stella 18 Sept., I chose 
to dine with Mrs. Hill, who is one of the dressers, and Mrs. 
Masham’s sister. 1B84 Mem. P'cess Alice 8 A former 
dresser of the Queen's. 

3. One who attires himself (or herself) elegantly, 
or in any way defined by the context. 

1679 Crowne Ambit. Staiesm. it. He is no dresser, do. 
but see how awkardly His damn’d crevat is tyed. 1778 
Mrs. Thrale in Mad. D’Arblay Diary 23 Aug., I don’t 
think Mrs. Burney a very good dresser. X837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. 49 Themost perfect dresser that even France could 
exhibit, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor III. xxi.264 
Of all the dressers I ever saw, she is the worst. 

4. A surgeon’s assistant in a hospital, etc., whose 
duty it is to dress wounds, etc. 

x 747 (July) Minutes of Grand Committee St. Thomas’s 
Hospital (MS.),' An application^vas made to this Committee 
to receive a young man as ‘Pupil or Dresser' in the Hospital. 
1758 (March) Ibid. Resolved and ordered that for the future 
no Surgeon, Pupil, or Dresser, be in the Wards after One 
o’ Clock. x86x Wynter Soc. Bees , George <J- Dragon 60 
Dressers waiting for the surgeons to make their daily round 
of the wards. 
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5. Mil. (See qnot. 1823 .) 

1796 Instr. <5* Reg. Cavahy (1813) 11 Every dresser of 
a body in a given line, must in his own pereon be placed on 
that line, while he is directing such operation. 1823 Crabb 
Techno l . Diet ., Dressers (Alii.) those men who take up 
direct or relative points, by which a corps is enabled to 
preserve a regular continuity of front. X847 Infantry Man. 
(1854) 19 On the word Alarch, the dressers front, and the 
rear rank steps back one pace, dressing by the right. 

6 . Various appliances used in ‘dressing’ or pre- 
paring things. 

a. A shoemaker’s tool, b- A plumber’s mallet to smooth 
down joinings in lead, etc. C. Tanning; see quot. 1853. 

d. Coal-mining : see quot. 1881. e. An apparatus for 
dressing corn ; a winnowing machine, f. A tool or machine 
for cutting and dressing the furrows on a mill-stone, g. A 
machine for cutting and shaping geological specimens or 
minerals. 

r6ooDEKKERGc«/. Craft iv. (1862) 15 You skoomaker, have 
you all your tools, .a good dresser, your four sorts of awls? 
2688 R. Holme Armoury m. 326/1 A Plummers Dresser., 
a Bat of Wood made with a handle, flat at the bottom, and 
rounded off at the top-side. 1702 T. N. City «$• C. Pur- 
chaser 192 Having roll’d open 2 Sheets, they beat them flat 
with their Dresser. 2853 C. Morfit Tanning etc. 468 
They [skins] are then worked with the round-knife upon 
the dresser.. a cylindrical wooden bar fastened at a height 
of five feet three inches from the ground, by its two ends, 
to two buttresses projecting from the wall. 1881 Raymond 
Alining Gloss., Dresser , a large pick, with which the 
largest lumps of coal are prepared for loading into the skip. 

Staffords. 1884 Bath Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After being 
carried through certain apparatus called detachers, the 
wheat passes through centrifugal dressers. 

Hence Dre*sserslxip, office of surgical dresser. 

2869 Lancet 391/1 Certain of the dresserships .. are 
appointed from the most diligent students. 

Dre ssing, vbl. sb. [f. Dress v. + -i kg k] 

1. The action of the vb. Dress, in various senses. 

c 1440 Promp . Pare. 131/2 Dressynge, direct io. 1526 

Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 201b, The spouse.. hath 
many women to adome and dresse her, and yet she werketh 
with them to her owne dressynge. 26x7 Hieron^ Whs. 

II. 207 One stroke may cause it [a wound], but many stirrings 
and dressings cannot cure it. 2722 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 105 The Words Dressing, Leveling.. signify the 
Action of harrowing or raking the Ground, to lay it every 
where smooth and eaven. 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11. 
6 Dressing is a progressive operation . .by which any number 
of men are correctly aligned. 2862 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 

III. 201 There i^ho elaborate dressing for dinner here. 

2. Applied to various technical processes in arts 
and manufactures. See quots. and the vb. 

. 1540 Hyrde Vives* Instr. Chr. Worn. 1. ii. (R.), The dress- 
ing of wooll hath beene euer an honest occupation fora good 
woman. 2622 Cotgr., Affilcment. .a dressing, or stiffening 
with wire. 2698 Fryer Acc. E. India «$- P. 264 Hides and 
Leather., of their own dressing. 2745 Gcntl. Mag. 24 
A new composition for careening or dressing of ships, to 
preserve them from the Worms. 2792 A. Young Trav. 
France 342 The corn of England, as far as respects dressing, 
that is cleaning from dirt, chaff, seeds of weeds, &c. is as 
much better than that of France. 1822 J. Flint Lett. 
Amer. 7 Washing and dressing of shirts, neckcloths, &c. 

3. ironically. A drubbing, a beating; chastise- 
ment, castigation, by blows or words. 

2760 in 10th Rep. Hist. MS. Comm. App. i. 413 For 
this he got a very severe dressing from Ld. North. 1809 
Malkin tr. Gil Bias v. I, (Rtldg.) 19 1 His fingers itched 
to give me another dressing. 2854 A Fonblanque in Life 
vi. (1874) 51 1 If our Generals do not give the enemy a 
dressing, i860 Thackeray Round. Papers, Screens in 
Din. Rooms (1876) 57 A criticism, .in which an Irish writer 
had given me a dressing for a certain lecture on Swift. 

4. concretely. That which is used in the pre- 
ceding actions and processes ; that with which any 
thing or person is dressed for use or ornament : e.g. 

a. Cookery. The seasoning substance used jn cooking; 
stuffing ; the sauce, etc., used in preparing a dish, a salad, 
etc. b. Personal decorations; vestments, dress ; trimming. 
C. Agric. The manure or compost spread over or ploughed 
into land in preparing it for a crop. d. Surg. The reme- 
dies, bandages, etc. with which a wound or sore is dressed. 

e. Arch .. Projecting mouldings on a surface, f. Glaze, size, 
or stiffening, used in the ‘finishing 'of textile fabrics; etc. 

a. 1504 Nottingham Rcc. III. 319 For floure and peper, 
and dressing. _ 2853 Soyer Pantroph. 75 ^ Lettuces may 
also be eaten with a dressing of gravy and pickles. 

b. 2622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman dAlf.l. 26 Shee.. 
would .. put on her dressings, and weare her attire. 2626 
T. H[a\vkins] Caussin’s Holy Crt. 21 One piece of her 
gaudy dressings. 1862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. vi, 
Tom began, .scrutinizing the dressings of the flies [for fish- 
ing). 1881. Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. iii, Trees, .in 
their beautiful spring dressing. 

C. 2735 Berkeley Querist § igp Wks. 1871 IIL.371 
Vegetables, .ploughed in for a dressing of land. 2826 Act 
56 Geo. Ill, c. 50 § xi Any Manure, Compost* Ashes, Sea- 
weed, or other Dressings intended for such Lands. 

cL 27x3 Parnell Guardian No. 66 p 2 To tear off the 
dressings, as I may say, from the wounds. x 85 x Hulme tr. 
Aloguin- Taitdon 11. iii. iii. 95 Dressings for blisters. 

e. 2823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build. 584 Dressings , all 
mouldings projecting beyond the naked of walls and ceilings. 
1843 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (i886)III. 214 The dress- 
ings round them [doors] to be of scagliolai 

x. 2823 J. B adcock Dorn. Amusem. 72 The dressing 
thereof [sail.cloth], being a compound of meal and lime. 
2853 C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 281 The hides.. are put 
through the dressings, that is, subjected to the action of 
fermentable barley water. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. Employed in or con- 
nected with attiring the person, as dressing-bag , 

- basket , - block , -boy, - chair , - closet , - cloth , -glass, 
-jacket, -maid, - robe ; dressing-bell, -gong, one 
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rung as the signal for dressing for dinner ; *}* dress- 
ing-plate, silver toilet service (obs.) ; dressing- 
sack ( U.S . ), a dressing-jacket. Also Dressing- 
box, -room, -table, etc. b. Pertaining or appro- 
priated to the treatment of various articles, as 
dressing-machine, -shed, ■ - shop , - station ; dress- 
ing-bench, -floors : see quots. c. Used in pre- 
paring food : see Dressing -board, -knife, d. 
For 4 dressing as dressing hide, leather , wheat. 

2865 Trollofe Belton Est. vii. 75 He.. packed his coats, 
and -“dressing-bag, and desk. 2849 Marryat Valerie xii, 
The “dressing- bell has rung. 2874 Knight Diet. Meek,, 
* Dressing-bench, a bricklayer's bench having a cast-iron 
plate on which the sun-dried brick is rubbed, polished, and 
beaten with a paddle to make it symmetrical. 2632 Field 
& Massjncer Fatal Dowry. 11. u, His “dressing- block, 
upon whom my lord lays alt his clothes, .ere he vouchsafes 
them his own person. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 478 r 13 
A looking-glass and a “dressing-chair. 2668 Davenant 
Alan’s the Master Wks. (1673) 332 Whether she be some 
Skeleton whose Beauties lye at night upon her “dressing- 
cloth. 2894 Labour Commission Gloss., A * dressing-floors 
(not floor) is a surface works where the tin stuff as it comes 
from the shaft of the mine is first subjected to various 
crushing processes, .and then ‘washed’.. in order that the 
tin may be separated from alien matter. 2724 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5214/3 “Dressing Glasses, Union Suits, Dressing 
Boxes. 2823 J.. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 222 Look for 
yourself in a mirror, or dressing glass. 1855 Miss Man- 
ning Old Chelsea Bun-House xiv. 230 Prue, in her “Dress- 
ing-Jacket. 2895 Times 2 Jan. 13/4 Light English sole 
and “dressing leather. 2795 Hull. Advertiser 5 SepL 
2/1 Thrashing and “Dressing Machines, 2822 W. Irving 
Braceb. Hall (2845) 29 Having been “dressing-maid .. to 
the late Mrs. Bracebridge. 2716 Lady^M. W. Montacu 
Lett. 16 Aug. (1887) I. 207, 1 had wickedness enough 
to covet St. Ursula's pearl necklaces . . and wished sne 
herself converted into “dressing-plate. 2884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 38 A “dressing shed, where the work of unhairing 
the skins takes place. 1894 Sir E. Wood in Daily News 
1 Oct. 6/2 The farm used by the doctors as a “dressing- 
station. 1709 Wakes Colne (Essex) Overseer's Acc. (MS.), 
3 peckes of “dressinge wheat. 

t Dre’ssing-board. Obs. A board on which 
anything is dressed ; esp. a board on which food 
was dressed ; a dresser. 

c 2440 Promp. Parv. 131/2 Dressure, or dressynge boorde, 
Dressorium, directarium. 2592 Percivall Sp. Diet . , 
Tajon, a boord to cut flesh on, a dressing boord. 2694 Aec. 
Scv. Late Voy. 11. (1721) 272 Puts it [the whale’s fat] upon 
the Bench or Dressing board, where it is cut by others into 
less pieces.^ ? a 1700 Sir Hugh in Percy Reltq. (1765) I. 32 
Scho laid him on a dressing-borde [ other versions dressing- 
table, dresser-board (cf. Child Ballads v. 246).] 

Dressing-box. =next. 

2663 Dryden Wild Gallant in. ii, A fine-bred woman, 
with a lute, and a dressing-box. 17x4 [see Dressing 5]. 
2830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1863) iBx He sports 
a dressing-box. .full of almond paste and violet soap. 

Dre’ssing-case. A case of toilet utensils. 

2829 P. O. Lond. Direct. 18 Ladies and Gentlemen's 
Dressing-case Manufacturer. 

Dre*SSing-gOWn. A loose gown worn while 
making one’s toilet or when in dishabille. 

. *777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. ii, Enter Lord Foppington 
in his dressing-gown. 2847 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 3 > 
I was sitting at breakfast in my dressing-gown. 

Hence Dressing-gowned ppl. a. 

2855 Dickens Dorrit (Househ. ed.) 3x5/1 Mr. Dorrit, 
dressing-gowned and newspapered. 

Dressing-knife, fa. A knife used in dress- 
ing food. Obs. b. A blade with two handles used 
in leather-dressing. Hence j* Dressing-knife-board. 

1421 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. dressyngknyf, ljd. cipS 
Thomas of Erceld. 266 (Cott. MS.) Cokes come with 
dryssynge knyfe. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 662/18 
Hie scamellus, dressyn-knyfbord. 1483 Cath. Augl. 100/2 
A Dirsynge knyfe. Ibid. 108/1 a Dryssynge-knyffe, spate, 
farcularium. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22. § 13 The coke 
..shall.. bring with him a dressing knife. 

Dre'SSing>room. A room for dressing and 
the toilet, usually opening from a bed-room. 

2675 Wycherley Country Wife iv. iii, I.. was made free 
of their society and dressing-rooms for ever hereafter. 2683 
Evelyn Diary 4 Oct., I went.. into the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth’s dressing-room within her bed-chamber. 2803 Rep- 
ton Landscape Gard. (1805) 178 The present dressing-room 
..added to each modern bea-room. 1875 Jowett Plato 
1. 195 1 was sitting alone in the dressing-room of the Lyceum- 

Dre'ssing-table. A toilet table. 

179® Hull Advertiser 3 Sept. 1/1 Ladies Inlaid Dressing 
Tables. 2829 Marryat F. Alildmay ix, Laying my watch 
..on the dressing-table. 

Dress-maker (drcsim^koi). A maker of 
dresses; spec, a woman who makes . dresses for 
those of her own sex. 

2828 in Webster. 2832 W. Irving Alhambra I.- 289 
The dress-makers, and the jewellers, and the artifice« !*> 
gold and silver. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, x, The situa- 
tion I have made interest to procure, .is with a Milliner and 
dressmaker. 

Hence Dre’ss-madrerslilp ; Dre*ss-makery, a 
dress-making establishment. 

2852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tourv. (1893) sp * n J5r 
the elegance of first -rate millinery and dressmakership. .2882 
Besant AU Sorts viii. 75 Details of a practical nature con- 
cerning the conduct of a dress-makery. . . 

Dr e’ss-m airing, vbl. sb. [f. Dress sb. ana 
Making vbl. sb.] The action or occupation of 
making (women’s) dresses. Also attrib. ■ m 
1837 Whitiock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 308 Dress-making 
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came from France, i. e. Paris. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom’s C. xvii. 158 , 1 can do dressmaking very well. 

So Dre'ss -making 1 ///. a. ; D re 'as -make v. 
(colloq.), to make dresses. 

1882 B. Harte Flip iv, I must see that dressmaking sharp 
about it. 1885 Times 5 Mar. ro A registry. .for women., 
accustomed to dressmake, wash, or do charing work. 

Dressy (dre*si), a. [f. Dress sb.+-Y k] 

1. Pond of or attentive to dress ; given to elabo- 
rate or showy dressing. 

1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man L i, One of those fine old 
dressy things, who thinks to conceal her age, by every, 
where exposing her person. 1834 Lady Granville Lett. 
31 Oct. {189.1)11. 173 , 1 am growing dressy., and am learning 
how to unite smartness and economy. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair lix, I am a dressy man. 

2 . Of garments: Having an air of dress ; stylish. 

1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage I. 206 (Jam.) Black velvet 

gowns, .they were dressy, and not too dressy. 1845 Blackw. 
Mag. LVII. 735 Such a truly elegant boot, so gentlemanly, 
so dressy, transf. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 63/3 Anemones., 
are not only very dressy, but last a long time in water. 1887 
F. B. Zincke Materials for Hist. Wherstcad 148 The less 
dressy parts of a garden. 

Hence Dre'ssiness. 

1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 249 Habits of dressi* 
ness, .are adopted. 1877 Spurgeon Lcct. to Students Ser. 
11. viii. 131 A hundred years ago the dressiness of the clergy 
was about as conspicuous as it is now. 

Drest, var. pa. t. and pple. of Dress. 

Drest, variant of Drast Obs., dregs, .lees, 
t Dretcli, vA Oh. Forms: 1 dxecc(e)an, 
2-6 dreche, 3 drmcche, dracche, dreeehe, 3-5 
drecche, (4 drich), 5-6 dretcli. Pa. t. 1 drehte, 
4 draihte. Pa. pple. 1 (se)drebt, 3-4 idrecchid 
(•SB-, -a-, -ee : ), idraht, 4 draiht. [OE. dree* 
c(e)att : unknown in the other Germanic langs.J 

1 . irans. To afflict, torment, vex ; in ME. esp. to 
trouble in sleep. 

c 900 Bede Glosses 27 in O. E. Texts 180 Ad/iciens, dree- 
cende. a 1000 Caedmon's Geti . 2179 Mec S0175 drece|>. cxooo 
^Elfric Horn, (Th.) I. 86 ^if he hwon hnappode, 5 a:rrihte 
bine drehton nihtlice gedwimor. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 
Alle o 3 re men |>et heme sunnen drecheS. c 2205 Lay. 
4521 ])a ]>e king wes a-waht, he wes swu^e idraht. Ibid. 
22556 pa be king him awoc swiSe he wes idrsccched [c 1275 
idrecched). 1340-70 Alisaunder 819 Hee was draiht with 
dreme thorou deuiles engines, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Catharina 8x8 pu sail drich me na mare. CT386 Chaucer 
Nun's Pr. T. 67 As man pat in his dreem is drecched soore. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur xx. v, We alle. .were soo dretched 
that somrae of vs lepte oute of oure beddes naked. 

2 . intr. To be troubled in sleep, rare. 

14*1 Hoccleve Complaint 308 Lat them drem as them 
lyst and speke & dreche. n 440 Promp. Parv. 131/2 
Dremyn, or dretchyn yn slepe, sompnio. 1535 Goodly 
Primer (1834) 210 Sleeping or waking, dreaming ordreching. 
Hence t Dre'tching, torment, vexation, trouble. 
a 1050 Liber Scint ill. lxxx. (1889)217 Fram pysum lieba- 
man butan dreccunge sttyre beon genumene. c 1230 Halt 
Meid. 7 DeS hire in to drecchunge to dihten hus and hinen. 
C1330 R. Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 8080 Drecchynge 
by tymes haue bey wrought. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xxi. 
xii. It is but dretchyng of sweuens. 

t Dretcli, va Oh. In 3-5 dreche, drecche, 
(5 driche, dryche.) [Not known before 13th c. ; 
in form identical with prec. vb., but, on account of 
diversity of sense, generally viewed as distinct.] 

1 . intr. To delay, linger, tarry. 

CX250 Gett. <$ ■ Ex. 1420 Ne wold he 3 or Ouer on m3t 
drechen nunmor. CX374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1215 (1264) 
What sholde I drecche [v.r. dretche] or telle of his aray ? 
<1x400 Morte Arth. 754 For drede of be derke nyghte pay 
drecchede a lyttille. 1461 Liber Pluscardensis xi. xi. (2877) 
I. 399 The party drichit and delayit our fra yeir to yeris. 

2 . trans. To delay, b. To protract, rare. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2602 What halt hit muche her-of to 
telle : to drecchen _ous of our lay ? 1393 Gower Con/. II. 41 
Than make I. .tarienges To drecche forth the longe day. 
Hence Dre'tching vbl. sb., procrastination, delay. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16390 (G 5 tt.) Selcuth vs thine of be, 
pilate, wid dreching [Cott. drigntin] for to drill. C1330 
R. Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 22757 Make no long drec- 
ching ber-to. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. v. iii. 52 And to 
Rowme bet Tribwte pay Wycht.owtyn drychyng or delay. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vit. 183 Trubbill weddyr makis 
schippis to droune, His drychyn is with Pluto in the se. 
t Dretch, sb. Obs. [f. Dretch vX\ Trouble. 
13.. Gaiv. Gr. Knt. 1972 To sett hym in pe waye And 
coundue hym by pe downe2, pat he no drechch had. ?X2.. 
MS. Cantor. Ff. 11 38. 33 (Halliw.) Ye schall see a wonaur 
dreche Whan my sone wole me fecche. 

Dreuch, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Draw v. 
t Dr eve, 0. 1 Obs. Forms: I dreefan, dr6fan, 
2-3 drefe, 3 dreofe, dreaue, 3-4 dreve. [OE. 
drPfan = OS. drSbjan, dmovjan (LG. drofen , 
droven , Du. droeveii), OHG. *tniobjan , truoban , 
(MHG. triieben, G. In'/ ben), Goth, drbbjan to 
disturb ; f. OTeut. *dr$t)u - turbid, disturbed ; perh. 
from an ablaut series drab-, drob-, whence also 
Draff. Cf. Drove v. 1 , Drovy a.] trans. To 
trouble, disturb, agitate. 

Beowulf { Th.) 2838 Water under stod dreorig and gedrefed. 
c 1000 Ags, Gosp. John xiv. r Ne sy eower heorte gedrefed 
f Lbtdisf. G. xedroefed]. cizoo Ormin 147 He warrb drefedd 
& forrdredd. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 195 Unbilefde folc 
pe wolden dreuen hem. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Hom.\$ 3 
Ne beo 3 heo neuer i-dreaued mid winde ne mid reine. 
c 1350 Gen. <5- Ex. 318 Ic wene Sat ic and^eue sulen alle is 
blissedreue. c 1400 Anturs 0/ A rth. xxii, Alle the Duse- 
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peris of Fraunse with 3our dyn deuyt [ Thomt . MS. 
dreuede]. 

+ Dreve, z>. 2 Obs. Also 5 *SV\ drefe. [OE. 
dr&fan to drive, impel corresp. to 

Goth, draibjan to drive, trouble, vex:— OTeut. 
*draibjan , f. draib- ablaut grade of dreiban , OE. 
drifan to drive.] 

1. trans. To drive away or apart ; to separate.: 

c 1325 Citron. Eng. 406 in Ritson Met. Rom. II. 287 Thus 
wes Englond to-deled, Ant uch kyng from other dreved. 
CX340 Cursor M. 53x6 (Fairf.) Mony baret fra him was 
dreued. Ibid. 6766. ex 470 Henry Wallace xi. 1330 Bot 
cowatice the ay fra honour drefyd [v.r. dreft]. 

absot. 1573 Tusser Hush. xxxv. (1S78) 83 If yee deale 
guilefully, parson will dreue, and so to your selfe a worse 
tame ye may geue. 

2 . intr. To move, proceed, tend. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 276S (G 5 U.) pe springes gan ouer al vte 
dreue. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7123 Thus curstly pat knighthode 
..purgh domys of destany dreuyt to noght. 

Dreve, drevin, -yn, obs. pa. pple. of Drive v. 
Drevel(l, -ill, -yll, var. of Drivel, s/>. x Oh. 
t Drevyll, v. Obs. [f. drevyll early form of 
Drivel sb . 1 ] intr. To drudge or slave. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. fi Uplondyslwi. {Percy SocA 14 To 
drudge & to drevyll in warkes xyle and ruae, This 
shall ye lyve, in endeles servj’tude. 

J* Drew, sb. Oh. Also 5 drew©. [Derivation 
unknown.] 

1 . A drop, a very small quantity (of liquid). 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. {1867) 60 Whanne pe child was .vij. 
3eer oTde, Passyng sowkyng of milke drewis. c 1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 965 The drie erthe ferre about had noght perof 
a drewe. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. it. xii. Of the water 
I micht not taste a drew, a 1555 Lyndesay Auld Man «p 
Wife 87 The divill a drew sail cum in thy throte. 

2 . A morsel, a very small bit. 

C1450 Cov. Myst. (1841) 36 Of whom we have our dayly 
food, Ellys we had but lytyl drewe. Ibid, p 05 Nakyd men 
and ffebyi of array Je wolde nott socowTe with a ly tel drewe. 

Drew (dr/7), pa. t. of Draw v. 

Drewery, drewrie, etc. : see Druery. 
Drewin, *yn, obs. pa. pple. of Drive v . 
Drewry, obs. form of Dreary a. 

Drey, obs. f. Dry, Dray 1 ; var. of Dray 2 . 
Drey(e, drey}, obs. forms of Dree v. and a. 
Dreyen, Dreyn, obs. form of Draw, Drain. 
Dreynfc, obs, pa. t. and pple. of Drench v. 

*|* Drib, v. Obs. [app. an onomatopoeic forma- 
tion arising out of Drip or Drop, the modified 
consonant expressing a modification of the notion.] 

1 . intr. To fall in drops ; fig., to go on little by 
little. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII , VI. 160 Suche drybbing 
Warre, as hit hitherto bathe ben made by the said Princes. 

2 . ? To dribble, to slaver. 

a 1520 Skelton Croaone Laivrell (R.), Dasyng after 
dotterels, lyke drunkards that dribbes. 

3 . trans. a. To let fall or utter as in driblets. 

2533 More Debcll. Salem NVks. 947/1 In the second side 

of y 5 .xxvi. Iefe, he dribbeth in a word of spiritual dignity. 
1599 Nashe Lenten Siujfe (1871) 107 Proverbs .. which 
those, that have bitten with ill bargains of efcher sort, have 
dribbed forth in revenge. 

b. To let fall in drops or driblets. 

1682 South erne Loyal Brother Prol., There’s not a 
Butcher's Wife but Dribs her part, And pities the poor 
Pageant from her heart. 

C. * To crop ; to cut off, to defalcate. A cant 
word.’ (J.) 

3693 Dryden, etc. Juvenal vif. 298 Merchants _ Gains 
come short of half the Mart, For he who drives their Bar- 
gains, dribs a part. 

d. To lead one little by little into something. 
a 1700 Dryden Ovid’s Art Love i. (R-), With daily lies she 
dribs thee into cost, That earning dropt a stone, that ring 
is lost. 

4 . trans. To shoot (an arrow) so that it falls 
short or wide of the mark. 

*545 [implied in Dribber below], 1565 Golding Ovid’s 
Met. xih. (1593). 295 Behold how hee. .dribs his arrowes up 
and downe At birds. 1572 Churchyard To Rdr. in J . Jones 
Bathes of Bath , At rouers they but shot theyr Shafts, and 
dribbed wyde a skore. 1592 Lyly Galathea nr. iv, O Venus 
. . well shalt thou know what it is to drib thine arrowes 
up and downe Diana’s leyes. 

Hence Dribbed, Dri'bbinjf ppL adjs . ; also 
Dri'bber, one who dribs his arrows. 

1545 Ascham Toxoplt . (Arb.) 94 So if a man be.. neuer 
so wel taught in his youth to shote, yet if he giue it ouer, 
and not use to shote . . he shal become of a fayre archer, 
a stark squyrter and dribber. 1581 Sidney A sir. 4- Stella 
ii, Not at the first sight, nor yet with a dribbed shot Loue 
gaue the wound. 

Drib, sb. Sc. and dial. [f. Drib v., or perh. 
more immediately deduced from dribble , driblet , 
which appear much earlier.] A drop, a petty or 
inconsiderable quantity ; a Driblet. ^ _ 

£-1730 Ramsay Ode fr. Horace, That mutchkin-stoup it 
hauds but dribs, as 745 Swift On Gibbs' Ps. (T.), Do not, 

I pray thee, paper stain With rhymes retail’d in dribbs. 
1829 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 172 And gust 
our gabs wi* dribs o’ wine. 1862 Lincoln Let. to McClellan 
25 May in Raymond Life (2864) 241 We are sending such 
regiments and dribs from here and Baltimore as we can 
spare to Harper's Ferry. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Drib, a very 
small quantity of anything. I 
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Dribbet, obs. var. or misprint for Driblet. 

• *®59 G auden Tears of Ch. n. xix. 243 Pittances .. slowly 
payd by dribbets and with infinite delayes. 

Dribble (dri-b’l), V. [freq. of Drib v. ; in cer- 
tain uses associated with or influenced by Drivel v.] 

1. trans.' To let (anything) flow or fall in drops 
or a trickling stream ; to give forth or emit in drib- 
lets. lit. and fig. With cut, forth, away. 

c 1589 Theses Martiniana? 31, I thinke it well if I can 
drible out a Pistle in octauo nowe and then. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. ix. Iii. (1612) 236 Dribling Aimes by Art. c i7sz 
Swift Rules to Servants Wks. 1778 X. 275 Let the cook. . 
follow.. with a ladleful [of soup], and dribble it all the 
way up stairs. 1874 Green Short Hist. viL 405 Elizabeth 
dribbled out her secret aid to the Prince of Orange. 

2. ahol. or intr . To let the spittle flow down 
over the chin, as young children and imbecile 
people often do. Hence also fig., = Drivel. 

1673 Rules of Civility 6r Snoaring, sweating, gaping, or 
dribling. 1732 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXvII. 167 
He., had no Motion to vomit, but. dribbled much. 1870 
Dickens E. Drood 114 The Lascar laughs and dribbles at 
the Mouth. Mod. Infants generally dribble when they are 
teething. 

3. intr. To flow down in small quantities or in 
a small and fitful stream ; to trickle. 

. * 599 > *627, 1669, etc. [see Dribbling]. 1784 R. B. Cheston 
in Med. Commun. II. 6 She had perceived her water 
dribbling from her. 2802 Paley Nat. Theol. xv. (1830) 185 
Which receiver.. allows the grain to dribble only in small 
quantities into the central hole in the upper mill-stone. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 22 The water which falls upon the rock 
then dribbles through the little cracks, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1600-1672 [see Dribbling ppl. a. 3]. 286 5 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. VIL xvm. v. 173 From about the end of June, 
the Reichs Army kept dribbling in. 

4. trans. In Football \ etc. To keep (the ball) 
moving along the ground in front of and close to 
one by a rapid succession of short pushes, instead 
of sending it as far as possible by a vigorous kick. 
Also ahol. 

1863 A. G. Guille.vard in Sport. Gaz. Oct. {Football*, The 
Eton game, when the 1 long-behind ’ is dribbling the ball 
before his feet slowly forward. 1868 Football Annual 1 
* Dribbling as the science of working the ball along the 
ground by means of the feet is technically termed. 2871 A. 
G. Guillemard in Bell’s Life Apr., The Scottish forwards 
‘ gained not a little by their dribbling, which feature of the 
game is but seldom seen round^ London ’. 2880 Times 22 
Nov. 4/4 There is no morejegitimate and scientific form of 
1 football ’ than the ‘ drop-kick 'and that 4 dribbling 'with the 
feet which now forms a most important part of the Rugby 
game. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs viii. 165 To 
dribble it [the ball, at polo], along. 1887 Daily News to 
J an. 3/5 The English forwards dribbled the ball close up 
to the Welsh line and nearly scored. 

b. Billiards. To give (a ball) a slight push. 

1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 253 To keep the 
white by the spot, and by the same stroke to dribble the 
red over the corner. 

f 5. in Archery — Drib v. 4. Oh. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. xii. (1593) 293 Paris dribling 
out his shafts among the Greekes she spide. # 1603 Shaks. 
Pleas, for M. 1. iii. 2 Beleeue not that the dribling dart of 
Loue Can pierce a compleat bosome. 1622-25 Bi». Hall 
Contempt., N. T. iv. i, Prayer is an arrow ..if it be but 
dribbled forth of careless lips, it falls down at our foot. 
Dribble, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. A small trickling and barely continuous stream ; 
a small quantity or drop of liquid. 

c 1680 [F. Semfill] Banishment Pov. in Watson Collect . I. 

14 (JamAI, .stour’d to Leith To try my credit at the wine ; 
But [neer] a dribble fyld my teeth. 1785 Burns To a 
Mouse vi, The winter’s sleety dribble. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxxviii, Teeth black with chewing, and always 
a little brown dribble from the left corner of his mouth. 
2885 Manch. Exam. 6 June 5/4 This stream is a mere lan- 
guid dribble from the side of the mountain, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1832 Westm. Rev. XVII. 403 note. As often^ as her apron- 
string breaks, the stones fall in such a direction as to form 
a dribble, a 1872 R. Chambers Wheesht t, These people. . 
attempt to work off *a great secret ’ upon me, m their 
quiet way, dribble by dribble. 1872 L. Stephen Playgr. 
E?tr. xiL (1894) 294 The little dribble of Commerce ..never 
quite ceases. 

2. Football . An act of 1 dribbling 3 : see Drib- 
ble v. 4. 

1889 Pauline 34 When play was again resumed, the 
Modem forwards ..did a good dribble into the Classical 
twenty-five, 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 Mar. 5/3 He .. collided 
with an opponent, who had led a dribble down the field. 

3. local. A field drain made of broken stones 
between which the water trickles. Cf. Rubble. 

1843 7 ml. R. Agric. Soc. IV. it. 325 Stone drains are 
various ; the most common here [in Wiltshire] are wall, and 
dribble or nibble. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 

(ed. 4) 1 . 234 The dribble is made with stones, broken about 
the size.. used for roads, the drain about eight inches vide 
filled a foot high with the stones, 
t Dri-bblement. Oh. rarer K [f. Deieble 

v. + -MENT.] A dribbling. ... 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stufpe (1871) 23 To shun spight I 
smothered these dribblements. 

Dribbler (drrbkw). [f. Dribble + L] 

One who dribbles ; e.g. at football. 

1835 Southey Doctor Interchapter vii. III. 5 The as- 
pirants and wranglers at the bar, the dribblers and the 
spit-fires. 1868 Football Annual 1 The supporters of Foot- 
ball appear now to have arranged themselves in two great 
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and distinct factions, .the * dribblers and the. .admirers of 
the running and hacking style. 1891 Lock to Lock T 
24 Oct. 13 Ji The centre* man is a speedy dribbler and good 
shot at goal. 

Prrfrb li ng, vbh sb. [f. Dribble v. + -ing 1 .] 

1. A falling in a trickling stream or succession 
of drops or small quantities. 

1669 Pepys Diary 2 May, The day being unpleasing. .and 
•now and then a little dribbling of rain. 1728 Woodward 
Fossils (J. 1 , Semilunar processes on the surface, owe their 
form to the dribbling of water. i79 °. J* C* Smyth m Med. 
Commtui. II. 516 The dribbling of unne.. ceased. t 

b. concretely . That which is dribbled, or given 
forth in driblets ; a dropping. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabeUtouef s Bk . Physicke 95/1 Takesixe, or 
seaven sbeepe dribbelinges, as fresh as the sheepe avoydeth 
them, a 1666 A. Brome Songs, Reformation (R.), Out of all s 
ill-gotten store He gives a dribbling to the poor. 

2. Football. See Dribble v. 4. 

Dri/bbling, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 

dribbles (in various senses). 

1. Giving forth in driblets. 

159a G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 14 Pidlinge and driblinge 
confuters that sitt all day buzzing upon a blunt point. 

2. Flowing out in a dropping stream, trickling. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt 186 The Hower-glasse .. whose 

dribbling sands.. make mee too much to feele Your slacke- 
nesse hither. 1679 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 460 
Dribling raine and mists. 1877 Farrar Days c f Youth iii. 
29 It is no dribbling rivulet, .but a rejoicing river. 
fig. 1686 Dryden Prcl. Union two Companies (R.), We’ll 
take no blundering verse, no fustian tumor, No dribbling 
love from this or that presumer. 

3. Jig. Inconsiderable ; made up of petty or 
trifling items. 

1600 Holland Livy xxvr. xvii. 597 There passed some 
dribbling skirmishes [levia prcclia\ betweene the.. Cartha- 
ginians; and., the Romanes. 1630 R. Johnson's Ktngd. <5* 
Contmw. 45 A long suit for a dribling: debt. 1642 Milton 
Apol. Srnectf 1851)321 Small temptations allure but dribling 
offenders. 1672 E. Ravenscroft Mamamouchi , D. I stand 
indebted to you. Cr. A few dribbling sums, Sir. 

4. That allows saliva or moisture to flow from 
the mouth, as a dribbling child. 

Driblet, dribblet (driblet), sb. [f. Drib v. + 
-let : association with dribble seems later.] 

1. ‘ A small sum, odd money in a sum ’ (J.). 

1632 Quarles Div. Fancies in. xxv. (1660) 107 We crave, 

and crave a longer Day, Then pay in Driblets, or else never 
pay. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 The high rate., 
that divers live at, can be maintained by no driblets. 1794 
Burke Sp. agst. Hastings Wks. XV. 41 They had received 
in little dribblets to the amount of ninety.five pounds. 1884 
Bowen ia Laiv Rep. 28 Chancery Div. 16 A tenant who 
has paid his last quarter’s rent by driblets under pressure. 

+ b. esp. A small or petty debt. Obs. 

1 S9 1 Harjngton Orl. Fur. xliii. cxxxvi, And quite 
each other all old debts and driblets [Note — Driblets used 
for petty recknings]. 1600 Dekker Gentle Craft 18 Ide 
set mine olde debts against my new driblets. 1685 Dryden 
Thren. Angus, xiv, So strictly wer’t thou just to pay, Even 
to the driblet of a day. 1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 104 Some 
other driblets, called .debts of honour. 1867 Trollope 
Chron. Parse t II. lviii. 151 A small mortgage and such 
like convenient but uninfluential driblets. 

2. A petty or inconsiderable quantity or part of 
anything. By {in) driblets : in petty portions at 
a time, little by little. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Dribblets (old word), small portions 
or pieces. 1740 Dyche & Pardon, Driblet . . any small 
quantity or parcel of money, or any thing else. 1832 
Examiner 34/1 It is rumoured that the creation of peers 
is to be by dribblets. A drop-by-drop invigoration Seems 
..absurd. 1862 Macm. Mag. OcL 501 A hundred weight 
of fish to be sold in driblets, for a few pence 

3. A small quantity or dribble (of liquid). 

2860 G, H. K. Vac. Tour xax A driblet of sour milk. 1871 
L. Stephen Piaygr.^Eur. iii. (1894) 77 Every driblet of 
water seemed to be inseparably connected in their minds 
with a drop of brandy. 

Hence +Dri*blet v. intr., to come in driblets. 
2659 Gauden Tears (?/*.. in.v. 276 Biting poverty.. hardly 
to be relieved by those dribliting pittances^ 

Driche, var. form of Dree a., Dretch za 2 
Drichte, -ine : see Dright, Drighten. 
Dricksie : see Drix, Druxy. 

Diriddle, v. Sc. [Origin obscure : cf. diddle , 
piddle .] intr. 1 To work, walk, or act in a feeble, 
unsteady or uncertain manner/ (Jam. Sup pi.) 

<12605 Montgomerie Flyting w. Polwart 27 Thou art 
doeand and dridland like ane foule beast. 2785 Burns 
Jolly Beggars , A pigmy, scraper, \vi* his fiddle, Wha us’d 
at trysts and fairs to driddle. 2786 — Ep. Major Logan 
iii. Until you on a crummock driddle, A gray-haired carl. 
Dride, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Dry v. 

Dridge, obs. form of Dredge j£.i 
D rie, obs. form of Dree v., Dry. 

Driech, driegh, var. forms of Dree a. 

Dried (droid), ppl. a. [f. Dry v. + -ed b] 

1. Deprived of moistnre, desiccated. Oftenwithz^. 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cl. 4 A dry id scyn. 2664 Evelyn 

Kal. Hort. (1729) 203 Pull off all crumpl'd dry'd Leaves. 
2772 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 403 A specimen of 
tne American dried apples. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 111. iii, 
I find The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears. 
2837 W. Irving Ca/t. Bonneville III. 185 Keeping the 
dried meats for places where game might be scarce. 

2. transf. and fig: See the verb. 

262* Flf.tcher Span. Cur. in. ii, A man of a dride con- 
science. 2853 C. Bronte Villette vi, A dried-in man of busi- 
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ness. 1885 G. Allen Babylon xiii, In a dried-up Indian 
military tone. 

Drier, dryer (drarsi).- [f. Dry v. + -er b 
The analogical spelling is drier , but dryer is app. 
more frequent in the technical applications in 2 and 

3.] One who or that which dries. 

1. A thing that removes moisture. 

2528 Paynell Salemcs Regim. Qivb, Olde dry nuttis are 
greate driers. 2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 Wind is a 
Dryer, even as Frost a Cooler. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IV aters 
II. 73 Salt is justly deemed a drier. 2892 Pail Mall G. ji 
O ct. 7/2 The sun and air are good enough driers. - 

b. A person engaged in drying. Chiefly in 
combination, as fruit-drier. 

2. {dryer) A substance mixed with oil-paints to 
make them dry quickly. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 145/2 To all paint a little sugar 
of lead, or litharge {dryers), should be added to make it ary 
quick. 1859 Gullick&.Timbs/Wn/. 208 All dryers.. have 
in some degree a pernicious influence on colours. 

3. {dryer) A mechanical contrivance or apparatus 
used to remove moisture ; a desiccator. 

1874 Knight Diet. MecJt., Dryer , 1. The heated tables or 
cylinders which expel the moisture from the just-formed 
paper, in the machine. 2. The oven which evaporates the 
moisture from ceramic work. . 2890 Kcw Bulletin 145 Gibbs’ 
Patent Tea Dryer .. is suitable for. drying corn, coffee, 
manure, hops,’ brewers’ grains and fruit. 

4. A substance that dries (quickly or slowly). 

xB86 Longm. Mag. VII. 379 Olive oil never dries, or at 

least is the worst drier known. 

Hence DrTerman, dryerman, a roan whose 
business it is to manage some drying process; 
Dri’ery, Dryery, a drying establishment. 

2880 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., Paper makers. — Two dryermen. 
x8 86 Pall f lail G. 5 OcL 13/2 The largest and finest 
peaches going to the cannery, .the rest to the dryery. 
Drier, driest, comp, and sup. of Dry a. 
Driery, drieth, obs. forms of Dreary, Dryth. 
Drieve, -en, drif(e, driff(e, obs. ff. Drive v. 
Drifat, var. Dryfat Obs. 

+ Driffle, drifle, v. Obs. [? Allied to Drib- 
ble.] 1. trails. To utter in driblets. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 14 These pidlinge and drib- 
linge confuters . . with much adoe drifle-out as many sen- 
tences in a weeke as he will poure-down in an houre. 

2. intr. 1 To drink deeply ’ (Halliwell). 

c 2645 T. Tully Siege Carlisle (1840) 25 The Garrison's 
excessive drinking, called drifling. 

3. To rain , fitfully or in sparse drops, as at the 
* tail 1 of a shower. Sc. Hence Driffiing vbl. sb. 

2639 R. Baillie Lett. «$• Jmls. (1841) I. 220 Some jea- 
lousies did yet remaine, as driffling after a great shower. 
Drift (drift), sb. [Early ME. drift (not recorded 
in OE.) corresp. to OEris. drift (in ur- drift), 
MDtt., Du. drift , MHG. trift, G. trift passage for 
cattle, drove, ON. drift snow-drift, (Sw., Da. 



1. The act of driving ; propulsion, impulse, im- 
petus. (Now rare or Obs. exc. as in b. or 2.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 496 (G6tt ; ) par pai drey ful hard drift. 
rx4oo Sotvdone Bab. 76 A drift of wedir us droffe to Rome. 
CX440 Promp. Parv. 232/1 Dryfte, or drywynge of bestys, 
minatus. 2523 Fitzherb. Surv. a b, As tne whele gothe 
by drifte of water, a 2716 South (j*)> A man being under 
tne drift of any passion, will still follow the impulse of it. 
1722 Perry Daggett Ji. Breach 26 The Breach., was stop’d 
by.. the drift of a Row of large Piles, drove near to each 
other. 2858 Jrnl. R. Agric . SoC. XIX. n. 296 Sheep for 
the Smithfield Monday market had to leave their homes on 
the previous Wednesday or Thursday week. Such a long 
drift, .caused a great waste of meat. 

b. Forest Lazo. The driving of the cattle within 
the precincts of a forest to one place on a par- 
ticular day, for the determination of ownership, 
levying of fines, etc. (Cf. Drive v. 4 b.) 

2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 §4 It shalbe laufull to the 
said lordis owners and possessioners of the said forrestis 
and chaces. .to make like drifte of the said forestis, chaces. 
2598 Manwood Lawes Forest xv. § 2 (1615) 105/x The 
Officers of the Forest-. did use to make two drifts of their 
Forest euery year. 2776 Customs Manor Epworth in 
Stonehouse Axholme (1839) 145 The Lord is entitled to 
make one drift of the commons, between May-day and 
Midsummer, in order to ascertain whose cattle are pastur- 
ing thereon. 2887 W. F. Collier Veimille Rights on 
Dartrhoor in Trans. Devonsh, Assoc. XIX. 382 The moor- 
man then proceeds to summon the venville tenants to join 
in the drift by blowing horns on the tors. 2894 Q. Rev. 
Apr. 418 Assisting at the ‘drifts* in which the homed 
cattle and ponies are collected, branded, and the ‘ strays ' 
returned to their owners. 

fo. Arch. The horizontal ‘thrust’ of an arch. 

2772 Hutton Bridges 60 The thickness of the pier neces- 
sary to resist the drift of the arch. Ibid. 91 Drift, Shoot, 
or Thrust, of an arch, is the push or force which it exerts in 
the direction of the length of the bridge. 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Build. 338. 

2. The fact or condition of being driven, as by a 
current ; the action of drifting ; a slow course or 
current. Alsoyff. On or upon the drift = Adrift. 

*56* J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1B67) 349 Beware 
dryft to the woorst shore. 2633 T. James Voy.' too We 
considered where we might haue the cfeerest drift.. and let 
her driue. 2659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 305 Anchors give way, 
and so [ships] are most dreadfully put upon the drift. 2721 
Perry Daggenh. Breach 75 A considerable Frost and 
drift of Ice . .that Winter. 2860 Maury Pkys. Geog. Sea § 107 


The effect of moderate- winds.. is to 'cause what maybe 
called the drift of the sea rather than a current. Drift is 
confined to surface waters. 2886 Pall Mall G. 18 Feb. 11/1 
There is a steady low-class labour drift into London. 

b. Abate t . The deviation of . a ship from' its 
course in consequence of currents ; esp. in reference 
to its amount. 

2672 Narborough ■ Jrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. r. (1711) 
274 True Course, Drift and all Impediments allow'd, is, [etc.] 
1793 Rennell in Phil. 7 'rans. LXXXIIL 195 On the 31st 
objanuary, when lying to, 36 miles are allowed for2ohours 
drift, to the north-west. 2859-62 Lewin Invas. Brit. 82 
The maximum drift for a single tide. [in the English Chan- 
nel]., is eighteen miles, and the minimum nine miles. 

C. Gunnery. The constant deviation of an elon- 
gated rotating projectile in the direction of its 
rotation ; = Derivation 2 . 

2864 Daily Tel. 4 May, The hexagonal shot is far more 
limited with regard to lateral drift or deflection than the 
other two kinds of shot. 2867 in Smyth Sailor's JVord-bk. 

d. Slow movement of a galvanometer-needle, 
generally due to changes in the torsional elasticity 
of the suspending fibre. 

3, Jig. Natural or unconscious course, progress, 
process (of action, argument, time, etc,) ; esp, in 
reference to direction or probable result : Tendency. 

2549 Coverdale, etc. Erasitt. Par. 2 Cor. 61 Since the 
drifte of myne epistle hath brought me to the visions and 
reuelacions of the Lorde Jesus. 2575 Laneham Let. {1871) 
46 Such a drifte of tyme was thear passed. 2594 T. B. 
La Prim and. Fr. Acad. 11. 5 That Epicurean doctrine, 
whose only drift is.. to turne men from all religion. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 173 The whole drift of 
their institution is contrary to that of the wise legislators 
of all countries. 1892 T. W. Reid Life Ld. Houghton I. 
x. 441 The general drift of affairs on the Continent. 

4. The conscious direction of action or speech to 
some end ; the end itself ; what one is 1 driving at’; 
purpose, intention, object, aim. ' (Now rare, exc. 
in reference to speech or writing : see also b.) 

x^z6 Pilgr. Per -f. (W. de W. 1531) 268 b, To imagyn.. 
what is the dryfte of y° kynge in his parlyament. x6o* 
Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlviii. (1612) 223 Our drift (quoth 
he) a Conquest is. 2781 CowrER Let. 19 Oct., My sole drift 
is to be usefuh 2855 Tennyson Maud 1. iv. viii, The drift 
of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the veil. 

b. Meaning, purport, tenor, scope (ofa speech or 
writing). Now the usual sense. 

2526 Pilgr. Per f. (VV. de W. 1531) 1 Harde it is.. to per- 
ceyue the processe and dryfte of this treatyse. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii, § 17 The main drift and scope of 
these pamphlets.. was to defame and disgrace the English 
Prelates. 2768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man jii; i, I see the 
whole drift of your argument. 2868 Helps Realmah vl 
(1876) 124, I cannot see the general drift and purpose of 
the story. 

• + 5. A scheme, plot, design, device. Obs. 

. 2513 More in Grafton Chroni {ts6S) II. 761 That drift was 
by the Queene not unwisely devised. 1538 Bale Thrc 
Lawes 2462 Now wyll I contryue the dryft of an Other 
playe. # 2603 Knollks Hist. Turks (2621) 647 Beware that 
by their wfiy drifts thou perish not. 2674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4* Selv. 293 Those, .hallowed drifts, -and everlasting 
well wishes for the happiness of. .sinful man. 

+ 6. Putting off, delay, procrastination. • [Cf. 
Drive v. 22.] Sc. Obs. 

a 2558 Q. Mary A ttsw. Thomworth in Keith H ist. Ch; Scot . 
(1734) App. 202 (Jam.) Scho internet na drift of tyme. 159* 
R. Bruce Eleven Serm. v. 5 a Gam.) Lang drift and delay 
of. thinges hoped for. 2632 Lithgow Trav. x. 484 These 
promises, .were to be performed againe Michaelmasse. .But 
this day come he continued his drifts. 

. II. That which is driven. 

7. A number of animals driven or moving along 
in a body; a drove, herd, flock, f flight (ol birds), 
d* swarm (of bees). Rarely of persons. Obs. or dial 

c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5840 par ran sixten men in 
a dryft. 2486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj, ADryftof tame Swvnel 
2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 32 Cursit is the drift of 
thine Oxin. 26x3 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyrick 45 Whole 
driftes of quailes. 2725 De Foe Voy. round IVorld (1840) 
316 Marks of cattle having passed there, as if they had 
gone in drifts or droves. 2816 Scott Let. to Morritt 16 May 
in Lockhart , To think, of carrying off a drift of my neigh- 
bour’s sheep. 2828 Craven Dial., Drift , a drove of cattle. 

8. A shower (of rain, snow, dust, etc.) driven 
along by the wind ; a driving mass. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22462 par sal fall dun fra pe lijft A 
blodt rain, a dreri drift. 2509 Saiir. Poems Reform . x. 320 
In snaw, sleit, drift, wind, froist, hailstanis and rane. 2595 
Shaks. John 11. i. 412 Our Thunder . . Shall raine their 
drift of bullets on this Towne. 2725 Pope Odyss. vm. 128 
Drifts of rising dust involve the sky. 2842 Tennyson 7 alkittg 
Oak\\ t The city lies, Beneath its drift of smoke. 2886 Ruskin 
Prxterita 1. 290 Exposed to drift of rain under violent . .wind. 

. b. An accumulation of snow, sand, etc., driven 
together by the wind. , (In quot. 1645 applied to 
a bed or vein of metal.) Also transf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9932 pis castel . . quitter es pan snau 
drifft]. a 5400-50 Alexander 1756 (Dubl. MS.) A flaw 
of fell snaw fallen . . fro pe drifte. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 91 The sands by the fury of Tempests lies in great 
drifts. 2645 Quarles Sol. Recant . iv. 21 Hath Heaven 
enricht thy paynes with thriving drifts Of mighty Gold . 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 300 Meadows White with 
Drifts of Snow. 1865 Whittif.r Snow-bound 59 A smooth 
white mound the brush-pile showed, A fenceless drift what 
once was road. 2889 Daily News 22 Nov. 3/r The appa- 
rent carelessness with which the folds have been drifted 
together. .The drifts are held by clusters of ostrich feathers* 
2893 Ibid, xo Mar. 5/8 A drift of lovely lace fell over the 
’large sleeves. - • . 
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9 . Floating matter driven by currents of water ; a 
floating log, or mass of wood, etc. so driven. 

2600 Hakluyt Voy, (i8zo) III. 530 Foure leagues from 
the lande, you finde,.many drifts of rootes,Jeaues of trees, 
[etc.]. _ 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 43 A Drift is 
any thing floating in the sea that is of wood. x666 Drydrn 
Ann. Alirab. clvi, Some log perhaps upon the waters swam, 
An useless drift. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , V ay, to Eng. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 11 We crept along through the floating 
drift of boards, logs, and chips. 

10 . Geol. A term applied (a) to any superficial 
deposit caused by a current of water or air ; also 
( b ) spec. ( the Drift ) to Pleistocene deposits of 
glacial and 'fiuvio-glacial detritus, also known as 
boulder-clay, and till \ diluvium. 

1839 MuRCHtSQN Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvii. 509 Each region of 
the earth has its own superficial diluvia, produced by 
separate and distinct action ; [for these] the unambiguous 
word drift is proposed. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Attn. 11863) 
I. i. 30 Accumulations of marine and fresh water shingle 
and gravel called drift. 1865 Lubbock Prch. Times Pref. 
(1878] 1 The Flint Implements of the Drift. 1869 R. B. 
Smyth Goldf. Victoria 609 Drift, loose sand or, a very’ 
loose friable alluvial deposit met with in some places, close 
to the washdirt. 2882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. vi. v. i. § 1. 
858 This * glacial drift’ spreads over the low ground of the 
glaciated districts. 1892 Gardiner Stud. Hist. Eng. 2 
These Paleolithic men of the river drift. 
fig. 1878 W. P. Roberts Law <5- God 44 In the Protestant 
drift may often be found., the implements of Rome. 

b. attrib. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 288 The mountain from which all these drift boulders 
were detached. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 323 This 
drift-age cone.. is about twelve times as large as that now 
forming. 1872 \V. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks iv. 113 The 
removal of the drift deposits allows the underlying rocks 
to become visible. 

11 . a. A set of fishing-nets. b. A large kind of 
net used in the herring, pilchard, and mackerel 
fishery, extended by weights at the bottom and 
floats at the top, and allowed to drift with the 
tide; also called drift -net (see 19 c). 

•1834 H. Miller Scenes 4- Leg. xvii. (1857) 260 A complete 
drift of nets. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 4- Adv. Scbll. 
(1855) 322 A drift of nets consists of from sixteen to twenty- 
six. 1854 H. Miller Sc/i. <$• Sc/ttrt. (1858) 440 Not a her- 
ring swam so low as the upper baulk of our drift. 

+ C. A fanciful name for a company of fishers. 

1481 Bk. St. A Ibaits F vj b, A Drifte of fishers. 

12 . A series of piles driven in. 

1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 75 The said Drift of dove- 
tail'd Piles. 90 A new Drift of Piles on the Thames side. 

13 . Technical senses, a. A tool used for driving 
or ramming something (e.g. for driving piles), b. A 
steel tool for enlarging or shaping a hole in a piece 
of metal ; a drift-pin. c. * A priming-iron used to 
clear the vent of ordnance from burning particles 
after each discharge f (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. ). 
d. Ship-building (see 1st quot. c 1850). 

1552 Huloet, Drift, betle, or malle, to dryue pyles or 
stakes, fisiuca. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuilder's Assist. 
164 Term-pieces; the finishing Pieces, or those which 
terminate the Drifts. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 77 Needles, Quadrants, Wooden Drifts. CX850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 116 Drifts , those parts where the 
sheer is raised according to the heights of the decks or 
gangways, and where the rails are cut off and ended by 
scrolls.- 1850 Weale Diet. Terms , Drift , a piece of har- 
dened steel, notched at the sides and made slightly taper- 
ing., used for enlarging a. hole in a piece of metal to 
a particular size by being driven through it. 1864 Webster, 
Drift , a tool used in .driving down compactly the composi- 
tion contained in a rocket, or like firework. 1874 [see 
drift-pin in 19 c.]. 1881 [see Drift v. 6], 

' e. Ship-building. The difference between the 
size of a bolt and the hole into which it is driven, 
or between the circumference of a hoop and the 
circumference of the mast on which it is to be 
driven. (Ogilvie.) 

1792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 227 Being a bolt of two drifts, 
[it] could not be driven out. 1823 Ckabb Tecltnol. Diet. 

III. A course or way along which something is 
driven. 

14 . gen. A track, poetic and rare. . ' 

a xyix Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 3B2 Birds;, 
passing' through the airy Drift. 

15 . Mining \ etc. A passage ‘driven* or ex- 
cavated horizontally, for working, exploration, 
ventilation, or draining; esp. one driven in the 
direction of a mineral vein. See Driftway 3. 

1653 Manlove Lead Alines 159 They may cause [to be] 
opened Drifts, and Sumps. 1667 Primatt City 4- C. Build. 
5 The conveniency of driving a drift or sough, from the 
bottom of the hills to the sole of the Rake. 1708 J. C. 
Comfit. Collier (1845) 13 A Drift or Watercourse from the 
old Pits. x88x Raymond Alining Gloss, s. v., A drift follows 
the vein, as distinguished from a cross-cut, which intersects 
it, or a level or gallery, which may do either. . 

16. A lane or road along which horses or cattle 
are driven; = Driftway i. local. 

1686 Evelyn in 15//* Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 132 
Why it should be made a common drift at all times, does not 
at all consist with . . convenience. 2847-78 in Halliwell. 
2865 W. White E. Eng. II. 79 I went.. diagonally, across 
the wbeatfield, and presently struck the * drift which has 
the appearance of an old pack-horse road. x888 Rider 
Haggard Col. Quaritch i, The broad way that led to it .. 
was a drift or grass lane. 

17 . .S’, Africa, [a. col. Du. drift] A passage of 
a river;, a ford. - 


1849 E. E. Napier Excurs.S. Africa II. 401 The 'road 
..crosses two or three ‘ drifts 1 or fords. 1852 F. Fleming 
Kaffraria (1854) 46 Where the road crosses a river, what is 
called a drift is made. . by clearing the bed of the river of 
large stones, and^ cutting a sloping roadway through the 
banks on either side. 2856 C. J. Andersson Lake N garni 
320 The passage of the Orange river, .at what is called 
Zendlings Drift, or the missionary ford. 

IV. 18 . Naut. Length of rope paid out before 
a fastening is made; length that a- tackle will 
reach from its fixed point ; distance so estimated. 

x86o H. Stuart Seaman's Calcch. 47 Allow a fathom drift 
..Bend it to the bunt becket, to allow the same drift as* the 
buntlines. 1B82 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) ’iso In ships 
with great drift between the fore and main yards, the boats 
are hoisted in.. with the launches purchase. 

V. 19 . attrib. and Comb. a. gen., as drift-, 
borer (see 25), - cloud , -current, 'tail (see 13 d), 
-rain, -sand ; drift-covered , -strewn adjs. b. Geol. 
See job. 

1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose 11. 23 The drift sand, 
pible stones and gravell lying on the shore. 2749 J. Smith 
Voy. Disc. 11 . 141 To go to the Bottom of the Bay to search 
for drift Fins [i. e. whales], 2793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 238 
The dormant wedge or that with the point upward, being 
held in the hand, while the drift wedge or that with its 
point downward, was driven with a hammer. 2856 Househ. 
IVords XIII. 544 Miners from Cornwall, drift borers from 
Wales. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk, iv. (ed. 2) 102 
The Drift Current is merely the effect of the wind on the 
surface of the water. 

c. Special combs.: drift- anchor, a floating 
wooden frame or the like, used to keep the ship's 
head to the wind in a gale or when dismasted 
(called also drag-, sea-anchor') ; drift-boat, a boat 
for fishing with a drift-net; drift-bolt (earlier 
dnve-bolt) see quot. ; drift-fish, fish taken witli a 
drift-net ; so drift-fisher , fishety, -herring, - sprat ; 
drift-keel = Bilge-keel; drift-mining, gold- 
mining carried on by making drifts (sense 15) 
along the detrital material in the channels of 
former rivers, now covered by more recent deposits; 
drift-net = sense 1 r b (also attrib.) ; drift-netter, 
one who fishes with a drift-net ; drift-piece (see 
quot. 1S50 and sense 13 d); drift-pin, drift- 
punch = sense 13 b; drift-road = Driftway i; 
drift-sail (see quot. 2627); drift-timber =* 
Drift-wood ; drift-weed, (a) sea-weed drifted 
on shore by the waves ; ( b ) a name for the gulf- 
weed {Sargassa baccifcra) and tangle ( Laminaria 
digitata) ; + drift-wind, a wind that drives or , 
impels (obs.). Also Drift-ice, -way, -wood. 

1874 Knight Diet. Alcch., * Drift-anchor. 2882 Times 
27 Apr. 6/4 She had lost both her masts, and was riding to 
a drift anchor. 2851 Ojfic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. II. 800 
Model of. .the new Mevagissey *drift and fishing boat. 
2883 Leisure Hour 697/2 A drift -boat carries from eight to 
twenty nets. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., * Drift-bolts, 
commonly made of steel, are used as long punches for 
driving out other bolts. 2864 Glasgow Daily Herald 24 
Sept., I have sold *drift-fish for 12*... both drift herring and 
trawled herring would be selling for 8 s. Ibid. } I was 
a trawler when trawling was permitted, and a *drift fisher 
as well. z86g Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. ii. 43 Side-keels 
..[also] known as ‘ *drift-keels \ ‘auxiliary-keels', ‘bilge- 
keels’. 2848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 43 At nightfall 
the nets are set either across or parallel to the tide and 
suffered to drift with it, hence they are called ‘ *drift nets ’. 
2885 Times 25 May 9 Line and drift-net fishermen. 2721 
\V. Sutherland Shipbuilder' s Assist. 75 Term Pieces or 
*Drift Pieces sided, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 1x6 
Drift-pieces, solid pieces, fitted at the drifts, to form the 
scrolls. 2874 Knight Diet. Alech., * Drift-pin, a hand tool 
of metal driven into a hole to shape it ; as the drift which 
makes the square socket in the watch-key. 2869 Sir E. J. 
Reed Shipbuild. x. 298 When the holes are badly punched 
the workman drives in a steel ^drift-punch, .and the plate 
is thus forced and torn and the holes enlarged. 2627 
Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, vii.31 A *Drift saile is onely 
vsed vnder water.. to keepe the Ships head right vpon the 
Sea in a storme, or when a ship driues too fast in a current. 
2727-51 Chambers Cycl., D rift -sail.. is generally used by 
fishermen, especially in the North-sea. 1850 Lyell 2nd 
Visit U. S. II. 240 To visit the mouths of the Mississippi, 
and see the banks of sand, mud, and *drift timber, recently 
formed there. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1879) 220 The 
high-water mark of *drift-weed on a sea-beach. 2612 Two 
Noble K. v. iii. Waters, That *drift-winds force to raging. 
Drift, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To move as driven or borne along by a 
current ; to float or move along with the stream or 
wind ; = Drive v. 26. b. Of snow, sand, etc. : To 
collect in heaps driven together by the wind. 

? a 1600 Robin Hood 61 Cam dryfting owyr the ley. 2762 
Falconer Shipivr. it. 1S5 Drifting fast on Grecia’s rocky 
strand. 2828 Scott F. Al. Perth xxiv, We jnust let her 
drift with the current. 2869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 67 Columns 
of smoke and ashes which drifted to the south-east. 2894 
J. T. Fowler Adamnait Introd. 66 Beds of sand, which 
drift like snow. 

C. transf. and fig. To move or pass passively or 
aimlessly ; to be carried involuntarily or without 
effort in some course or into some condition. 

1822 Hazlitt Table-t . Ser. 11. i. (1869) 8 Drift with the 
tide of nonsense. 2865 R. W. Dale few. Temp. xi. (1877) 221 
They.. were fast drifting towards apostasy. 1885 Alanch. 
Exam. 30 Mar. 5/2 Content to let things drift, 

2 . trans . To drive or carry along, as by a current 
of water or air; to blow into heaps (snow, sand, etc.). 

. a 1618 Sylvester Mem. Mortalitie u. iv, Time flits as 


Winde .. Who knowes what ills it every moment drifteth. 
1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 166 In Places where the Snow 
is drifted by the Wind. 2856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. Iv. 
334 Into civil war the nation had no intention of permitting 
themselves to be drifted. 2869 E. A. Parkes Pract . Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 296 Can malaria be drifted to the place in any waj* ? 
3. trans . To cover with drifts (of snow, etc.); 
also intr. for reft, to become covered with drifts. 

, a 1851 Morn Poems, Birth Flowers xvii, When Winter 
drifts the fields With snow. 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 
250 The sides of the road were drifted with heaps of wild 
hawthorn and honeysuckle. 1892 W. Pike Barren Gr. N. 
Canada 205' Our tracks had drifted up. 
t 4. trans. To put off, delay, defer; = Drive vt 
22 . Sc. Obs. 


1584 J. Carmichael Let. in JVodr. Soc. Alisc. (1844) 434 
To drift time awhile. 2588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech., 
Confession 3 To drifte to do pcenance for oure sinnes qtihi! 
the houre of deathe. 1629 Z. Boyd Last Bat tell (1629 1 237 
(Jam.) If thou delay and drift him vntill morrow, 
f 5 . To drive at, aim at, try to effect, Obs. 

2602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. lxix. (1612)291 Not sooner 
Dorcas had deuis’d, but Elenor it drifts. Ibid., Epitome , 
Which Elfrick .. drifted the murther of King Edmund, a 2618 
Sylvester Cup of Consolation 16 Dark Limbo’s Potentate 
Drifts Man’s destruction. 

6. Mech. To form or enlarge (a hole) with a 
drift (Drift sb. 13 b.) 

2869 Sir E. J. Reed Shipbuild. xtx. 415 Drifting unfair 
holes would he considered bad work. 2882 Greener Gun 
251 The hole is drifted from round to square by knocking in 
different-sized drifts. 

7 . (Mining.) intr. To excavate a drift (see Drift 
sb. 15) ; trans. to excavate a drift in ; = Drived.’ 10. 

2864 in Webster. 2872 Raymond Statist. Alines <5- 
Mining 279 They have sunk a shaft.. over 50 feet, ana 
intend to go to a depth of 200, drifting east and west at 
100* feet. 2884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 524/2 It is tunnelled 
or 1 drifted * as in one of the hill-side mines. 

Hence Dri’fted ppl. a. 

x 726-46 Thomson Winter 285 Impatient flouncing through 
the drifted heaps. ^ 2778 T. Hutchins Descr. Virginia $c. 
31 The Channel is obstructed with. .Islands, formed by 
trees and drifted wood. 2847 Emerson Poems (1857) 47 
Struggling through the drifted roads. 2882 Daily Tel. 4 
May, Sprung landings held with unfair or drifted holes*. 

Driftage (dri-ftedg). [f. Drift v . + -age.] 

1 . The process or operation of drifting. 

1862 M. HorKiNs Hawaii 414 There is always a driftage 
of the [sounding] line. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
Driftage , the amount due to lee-way. 2877 Le Conte 
Elem. Geol. (1879) 235 The rate of peat-growth depends 
upon.. the manner of accumulation, whether entirely by 
growth of plants in situ, or partly by driftage. 

2 . colter. Drifted material. ?Cf. turcckagel) 

2768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 63 No hopes of 
any valuable driftage from [the wreck]. 2835 Hawthorne 
Atiter. Note-bks. 25 June (1883) 13 Among the heaps of 
sea-weed there were sometimes small pieces of painted 
wood, bark, and other driftage. 

Drrftal, a. rare . [f. Drift j£. + -al.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of drift. 

18.. Allen_ in Coues Birds N.-W. (1874) 20 The driftal 
dlbris adhering to the trees serves to mark the ‘high- 
water’ line. 


Drifter (drrftai). [f. as prec. + -er 1.] a. gen. 
One who or that which drifts, b. Mining. A 
miner who excavates drifts (see Drift sb. 15). c. 
A boat or man engaged in fishing with a drift-net. 

2864 Daily Tel. 16 Aug. The^ lead of rich pay dirt was 
lost for a short time, but. .the drifters found it again. 2883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 79 Model of Drifter for Herring 
Fisheries. 2887 Daily Nevus 27 Sept. 4/6. The proposal., 
that trawlers should fish only in the daytime, and drifters 
only during the nighttime. 

Drift-ice. [f- Drift Drifting or drifted 
ice ; esp. detached pieces of ice drifting witJi the 
wind or ocean currents. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy . III. 65 {R.) We were greatly endan- 
gered with a piece of drift yce, which the ebbe brought 
foorth of the sounds. 2694 Acc. Scv\ Late Voy. 11. (1711) 
22r The Coast so full of drift Ice. that it is almost inaccessi- 
ble. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1892 We spent the 
night standing off and on, among the drift ice. 2820 
Scoresby in Ann. Reg. 11. 1324 Drift-ice consists of pieces 
less than floes, of various shapes and magnitudes. 

Drafting, vbl. sb. [f. Drift v. + -ing b] The 
action of the verb Drift, q.v. ; also cotter, (pi.) 
that which is drifted. 

2822 Keats Isabella xiv, The rich-ored driftings of the 
flood. 2892 Echo 10 Mar. 3/3 The drifting has caused many 
roads to be impassable. 

i*b. Putting off; lapse (of time). Obs. 

26x0 J. Forbes Certain Rec. (1846) II. x. 496 No drifting 
of time sould cause them to alter. 

+ C. Scheming, machination. Obs. 

2602 Warner Alb.. Eng. xu. lxxv. (1622) 323 Italian 
Driftings, and such Sinnes. 

Drafting,///. < 1 - [f- as prec. + -ing .] That 
drifts ; see the verb. 

2749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 43 Intensely cold, with ex- 
cessive Frost and drifting Snow. 2847 Emerson Poems, 
Woodnoies Wks. /Bohn) J. 423 Dnftmg sand-heaps. 1800 
Boldrewood Cot: Reformer (1891) 331 The gaunt, perish- 

ing seaman on the dnftmg raft. . 

+ b. Designing, aiming, scheming. Vos. . . 

,602 Warkek Alb. Eng. ix. Jij'i. 239 111 drifting 


Rome and Spaine. 

■ Hence Dxri'ftingly adv. 

1850 Chamb. Jrnl. XI. 228 The fading clouds, all dnft- 
ingly, Submerge. 1895 A. Austin in Blackw. Mag. 639/2 
To fish drifting ly from one end of Lough Inagh to another. 
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Driftland : see Drofland. 

Driffcless (drt’ftles), a . [f. Drift sb. + -less.] 

1. Having no drift, purport, or purpose ; aimless. 
1806 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag'. XXII. 536 The primi- 
tive meaning of ambiguous therefore is driftless. a. 187$ 
H. Taylor Autobiog . (1885) I. vi. 95 A reckless and drift- 
less conduct in life. 

2 . Geol. Free from drift : see Drift sb. 10. 

1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Agexxxii. 465 The 1 driftless region 1 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Hence Dri’ftlessness, aimlessness. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 582 An apparent 
driftlessness of the events and characters. 

Driftway, drift-way (drHt|Wf '). [f. Drift 
sb. + Way.] 

1 . A lane or road along which cattle or horses 
are driven to pasture or market ; a drove-road : 
see also quot. 1884. (In local use.) 

i6ix Award cone. Holland Fen, Lincolnsh., The said 
commoners, .to leave a driftway for the cattle and beasts 
of the said Edward Dymocke. 1772 Rhode I si. Colonial 
Rec. (1B62) VII. 54 An Act empowering the several town ! 
councils.. to lay out drift-ways in their respective towns. 
2880 Williams Rights of Common 324 _ A way may be 
either a footway, or a bridleway, or a driftway for cattle. 
1884 Hale Chris tin. in Narragatisett xi. 41 ‘Driftway*., 
is. .a cross-road to the sea by which the sea- weed.. may be 
hauled up to their homes. 

2 . Naut. The amount by which a vessel drifts 
out of her course ; lee-way. 

1721 Bailey, Drift IVay, (of a Ship! is the same as Lee- 
way. 1867 in Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 

3 . Mining, etc. = Drift sb. 15; also, a small 
gallery driven in advance of a tunnel, etc. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 371/2 The miners begin to exca- 
vate laterally by forming a heading or driftway along the 
level of the upper part of the tunnel. Sometimes such 
a drift is formed throughout the whole length of the tunnel 
before any part is opened out to the full size. x86x Smiles 
Engineers I. 444 The excavations.. proceeded in opposite 
directions to meet the other driftways . . in progress. 

Drift-wood, drrftwood. Wood floating 
on, or cast ashore by, the water. 

[2613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 743 They have no wood 
but drift.] 1633 T. James Voy. 26 There was great store of 
drift wood. X780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 42 Forobieff built 
another small vessel with drift-wood. 1840 R. H.Dana Bcf. 
Mast xxiii. 72 (We] made a fire., with the drift-wood. 

Drifty (dri-fti), a. [f. Dmft sb. + -T.] 

+ 1 . Full of secret aims ; wily. (Cf. Drift sb. 5.) 
1571 Campion Hist. Irel. 11. ix. (1633) 10 6 Ormond was 
secret and drifty. 

2 . Characterized by drifts, of the nature of a drift. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. xii. 435 That drifty day stopt 
a funeral. 1785 Burns Winter Night viti, Through the 
ragged roof and chinky wall, Chill, o'er his slumbers, piles 
the. drifty heap ! 1881 J. Russell Haigs xi. 301 The 

Thirteen Drifty Days in which the storm culminated in the 
month of February [1674]. 

Drifun, obs. pa. pple. of Drive v. 

Drige, dri^e, drigh(e, obs. ff. Dry, Dree v. 
t Drrggle-draggle. Obs. exc. dial. [Re- 
duplicated f. Draggle v., with vowel-alternation : 
cf. dingle-dangle , etc.] A slut, slattern, drab. 
Also attrib slatternly. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. vi. 33b, If there be any 
driggle draggle in Shrewsbury. 1593 Fell-Troth's N. V. 
Gift 14 Those driggell draggells (whose wicked and las- 
civious lives have wasted their bodies). 1611 Florid, 
Zaccara, a driggle-draggle. strumpet. x888 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk , Drigglc-draggle , adv. and sb., in 
a slovenly, slatternly manner— specially applied to women’s 
dress; also as an epithet. 

t D right l . Obs. In 1-3 dryht, driht, 5 
dri}t. [OE. dry hi , driht multitude, army, people 
= OS. druht, OHG., MHG. truht, ON. drdtt- cf. 
Goth, ga-drauhts soldier ; f. drdogan to do, per- 
form, work, do military service ; see Dree v.] A 
multitude, host, army. 

« 1000 Caedmons Exod. 78 Drihta 7;edrymost. c 1205 
Lay. 92 pes due mid his drihte to pare sx him droh. 
a x^oo-$o Alexander 3868 Dragons dryfes doun o dri^t fra J?e 
derfe hillis. 

b. attrib . and Comb., as drightfaxe, march of 
a host, procession, throng; drightfolk, people, 
army ; drightman, warrior. (OE. and early ME.) 

a xooo Caedmon's Exod. 34 pa wajs^dea'Se gedrenced 
drihtfolca.mses.t. <*1205 Lay. 24715 Hengest gon to flonnen 
mid .al his dribt-monnen. Ibid . 16584 He wende in to 
Cuninges-burh mid his driht folke. . a 2225 Leg. Kath.xZ^-z 
Wi5 swuch dream & drihtfare as drihtin deah to cumene. 

Bright 2 : see Drightin. 

Drighte : see D retch v 2 
+ Dri’ghtin, -ten, abbrev. dright. Obs. 
Forms : a. 1-4 drihten, 3 dr ten, (Or ml) drihh- 
tin, drifctin, 3-4 driatin, drihtin, 4 drightinn, 
•tin, dri^tyn, dry3t(t)yn, 4-5 dr 1} tine, drigti- 
tin(e, dryghtyn(e, 5 drichtine. P. 3-4 driht(e, 
3 dryght, 3-4 drichte, 4 dright(e, drytte, 4-5 
dry3t(e. [OE. dryhten , drihten = OS. droh tin, 
OFris. drochten , OHG. truhtin , ON. drdttinn, f. 
dryht, Dright I with suffix ’-ino-z ; cf. Goth, kin- 
ditts governor, L. dominus , etc.] A lord, ruler, 
chief; spec, the Lord God, or Christ. 

a. Becnvnlf (ThO 2973 Geata dryhten. Hid. 3113 Wit 13 
Drihten rodera radend. cx 000 /Elfkic Exod. xx. 10 Se 


seofopa ys DrihtneS reste dscg pines Godes. c 1x75 Eamb. 
Horn. 5 Iblesced he pe her cumep on drihtenes nome. 
cx 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 109 Ure drihten christ. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5217 I am drijttyn pi faders god and al-so pine. 

1400 Morte Arth. 664 To dye at Dryghtyns wylle. 
c X47S Rauf Coilyar 856 Now thankit be Drichtine. 

p. c 1200 Trin. Coll . Horn. 187 Manie mannisshe foheden 
ure drihte. c 1250 Hymn to God 5 ibid. App. 258 Folkes 
fader, heouenliche drichte. a 1300 Cursor M. ixoooThoru 
grace o dright. c 2315 Shoreham 33 Bye drytte. 

Sir Ferumb. 407 So helpe pe py dr^te J c 1450 Myrc 
1470 To burye the dede as byd owre dry3t. 

Hence (only in OE. and early ME.) : Dri’ght- 
ness (drihtnesse), majesty, godhead ; Dri’ght- 
fnl, Dri-ghtlike (drihtlic) adjs., lordly, noble. 

Beowulf (Th.) 2320 Hie. .drihtlice wifto Denum feredon. 
a xooo Caedmon’s Gen. 1843 Him drihtlicu nueg .. puhte. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, xox preo on hadan and an god . .on ane 
drihtnesse and godnesse. c 1205 Lay. 24762 A 1 pi drihtliche 
uolc. ax 225 Leg. Kath. 2x23 He ne Josede..undedIich- 
nesse onont his drihtnesse. a 1225 Juliana 13 pe drihtfule 
godd apollo mi lauerd. 

Drill, Drijfe, obs. ff. Dree a., Drive v. 

Drill (dril), sb . 1 Also 5 dry lie, 7 dril, drill© . 
[In sense 2, goes with Drill v.~; sense 1 offers 
difficulties, and is not certainly the same word.] 
fl. A small draught (of liquid). Obs. rare, 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 132/1 Drylle, or lytylle drafte of 
drynke, haustillus. 

2 . A (? trickling) rivnlet or small stream ; a rill. 
1641 G. Sandys Paraphr. Song Sol. ly. xi. Those living 
Springs.. Whose Drits our plants with moisture feed. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. x, Meadow-land, .which had two or three 
..drills of fresh water in it. 1751 R. Paltock P. Wilkins 
xxxiv. (1883) 93/i Coming to my drill’s mouth, I fixed my 
implements for a draft there. 2819 G. Samouelle Entcniol. 
Compcnd. 3x3 The drills in marshes should be examined. 

Drill (dril), sb l 1 Also 7 dril. [In sense 1 prob. 
immed. a. Du. dril , drille , in same sense (in Kilian 
1599, and prob. in MDn.), f. drillen : see Drill 
; in other senses app. from the vb. in Eng.] 

X. Mechanical and technical senses. 

1 . An instrument for drilling or boring ; applied 
to contrivances of many kinds for boring holes in 
metal, stone, and other hard substances, from a 
pointed steel tool to an elaborate drilling machine. 

x6ix Cotcr., Trappan , a Stone-cutters Drill, the toole 
wherewith he bores little holes in marble, &c. 1688 R. 

Holme Armoury jii. 322^1 The Drill is a shaft or long Pin 
of Iron with a Steel point. 2703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 6 
Drills are used for the making such Holes as Punches will 
not conveniently serve for. 1B79 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
I. 185 The drill is a revolving cutter .. to form circular 
holes in iron or other material. x88x Raymond Mining Gloss. 
s.v., The ordinary miner’s drill is a bar of steel, with a chisel- 
shaped end. 

2 . A shell-fish which is destructive to oyster-beds 
by boring into the shells of young oysters ; a borer. 

x886 Set. Amcr. Sufpl. XXII. 8868 The little littorinas, 
the destructive ‘ drill* which works its*way into the shell 
of the young oysters. 

3 . Manner or style of drilling, or in which a hole 
is drilled. 

1849 Longf. Kavanagh 22 He., said the drill of the 
[needle's] eye was superior to any other. 

II. Military and derived senses. 

4 . The action or method of instructing in military 
evolutions ; military exercise or training ; with a 
and pi. an exercise of this nature. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Undctnvoods lxii. 29 He that but saw 
thy curious captain’s drill, Would think no more ofVlushing, 
or the Brill, 2809 Wellington 24 June in Gurw. Dcsp. IV. 
463 , 1 propose to give the best drilled of the seven battalions 
coming to Portugal^in order to assist in vour drills. 1859 
Jephson Brittany ri. 15 A company of soldiers., at drill. 

5 . One who drills (others) ; a drill-master. 

18x4 Scott Wav. Ixii, Her husband was my sergeant- 
major .. and got on by being a good drill. 1894 D. C. 
Murray Making of Novelist 57 The various drills laboured 
at him like galley-slaves. 

6. fig. Rigorous training or discipline; exact 
routine ; strict methodical instruction. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribllcomania 51 Thy worn quill 
Too often hath needed Apollo’s sharp drill. 2875 Emerson 
Lett. Soc . Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) 111. 194 This 
wise mixture of good drill in Latin grammar with good drill 
in cricket, boating, and wrestling. 

III. 7 . attrib. and Comb. a. Pertaining to a drill 
or boring instrument, as drill-hole, - holder , - room , 
•spindle, - string ; drill-like adj. ; drill-barrel, a 
cylinder round the shank of a drill, on which the 
string of the drill-bow works ; drill-bow, a bow 
used for working a drill ; drill-chuck, -extractor, 
-gauge, -jar, -pin, -plate (= Breast-plate 3 b), 
-press, -stock (see quots.). 

1703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 6 The bigger the ^Drill-barrel 
is, the easier it runs about, but less swift... You must.. keep 
your ''Drill-Bow straining your String pretty stiff. 1865 
Lubbock Preh. Times xiv. (1869) The Dacotahs used a 
drill bow for the purpose of obtaining fire. 1874 Knight 
Did. Mcch., * Drill-chuck, a chuck in a lathe or drilling- 
machine for holding the shank of the drill. # Ibid., * Drill- 
, extractor, a tool or implement for extracting from deep 
borings a broken or a detached drill. Ibid., M Drill -gage, 
a tool for determining the angle of the basil or edge of a 
drill. Ibid., * Drill-jar, a. .stone or well-boring tool in which 
the tool-holder is lifted and dropped successively. 1698 
Ballard in Phil. Trans. XX. 420 Little. .*drill-Hke pieces 
of Steel. 2850 Chubb Locks Keys 15 The *dril! pins of 
the locks, and the pipes of the keys. 2874 Knight Did. 


Mcch., Drill-pin, a pin in a lock which enters the hollow 
stem of a key. 2703 Moxon Meclt. Exerc. 7 '‘Drill-Plate, 
or Breast*Plate..to set the blunt end of the Shank of the 
Drill in, when you drill a hole. 2864 Webster, * Drill- 
press, a machine-tool embodying one or more drills for 
making holes in metal. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade , 
* Drill-stock, the holdfast for a metal drill. 1703 Moxon 
Mcch. Exerc. 6 You may sometimes require, .several •Drill- 
strings ; the strongest Strings for the largest Drills. 

b. Pertaining to or connected with military drill, 
as dril l -day, -ground, -instructor, -master, -purpose, 
- room ; drill-sergeant, anon-commissioned officer 
who trains soldiers in military evolutions. 

1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seawards Narr. II. 169 After 
these arrangements, •drill-day came. 2844 Rrgul. fy Ord. 
Army 120 In the Barrack -Yard or •Drill-Ground. x8;6 
A. Arnold in Contemp. Rev. June 28 The.. •drill-instructor 
has never before him the same body of mem 2869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 34 The Holy Spirit is the great 
•Drill-master of heavenly soldiers. 1803 (title) The Com- 
plete *Drill Serjeant. • 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. tt. 
U863) 265 Facing to right and left, under the command of a 
drill-sergeant. 

Drill (dril), sb. 3 Also 7 dril. [perh. ad. native 
name.] A West African species of baboon, 
Cynocephalus leucophxus. 

1644 Bulwer Chiral. A iv, The dumb Ginnie Drills. 1652 
— Anthropomet. (1653)439 This relation of Tulpius^ shows 
this creature to have been a kind of Ginney Drill, which this 
Michaelmas Terme, 1652, I saw neare Charing Crosse., 
tvhich Drill is since dead, and I believe dissected. _ 1654 
Cleveland Char. Diumal-m. 22 A Diurnall-maker is the 
antemark [antimask] of an Historian, he differs from him as 
a Drill from a man. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Dril. .a large 
over-grown Ape, or Baboon, so called. 1726 Swift It cannot 
rain but it pours Wks. 1755 III. 1. 136 His ears., he cad 
move like a drill, and turn them towards the sonorous object, 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 156 The Drill .. is rather smaller 
in stature than the Mandrill. .The face is black; but the 
beard is orange-coloured. 

Drill, sbA [Peril, the same word as Drill sb. 1 , 
in its sense of rill, runnel : cf. the senses of Ger. 
lille small furrow, drill, chamfer.] 

1 . A small furrow made in the soil, in which seed 
is sown ; a ridge having such a furrow on its top ; 
also, the row of plants thus sown. 

17*7 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v. Carnation, The seed may 
be sown . . in drills drawn cross a bed by a Line. 1772 T. 
Simpson Vermin-Killers, Field rats, .will . . run along the 
drills of peas. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 184 The drills were 
eight inches asunder. 1834 Penny Cycl. 1 . 224/2 The seed 
sown by hand falls into the bottom of the drills. Mod. 
A drill of potatoes or turnips. 

2 . A machine for sowing seed in drills, now 
usually having contrivances for drawing furrows 
and for covering the seed when sown. 

1731 J. Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. xxii. 147 The Drill is 
the Engine that plants our Com and other Seeds in Rows; 
it makes the Channels, sows the Seed into them, and covers 
them, a 1740 — in C. W. Hoskins Occas. Ess. _(x 866) 102, 
I composed my machine. It was named a Drill, because 
when farmers used to sow their beans and pease into chan- 
nels or furrows by hand, they called that action drilling. 
1812 Crabbe Tales 3 Wks. 1834 IV. 105 Com sown by 
drill, or thresh'd by a machine. x885 T. Hardy Mayor 
of Casierbridge xxiv, The new-fashioned.. horse-drill. 

3 . allrib. and Comb., as drill-box, -culture, -hus- 
band/y, -man, - system ; dr ill- barrow, a barrow- 
like contrivance for sowing in drills ; drill-harrow 
(see quot .) ; drill-machine, -plough = sense 2. 

1805 R.W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 28 The •drill- 
barrow is .. well adapted for sowing some grains and small 
seeds. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Drill, or •Drill-Box. 
1847 Craig, Drill-box, the. box in a drill-machine which 
contains the seed. Ibid., * Dril l-harrcnv, a small harrow . . 
used between the drills or rows for the purpose of extirpating 
weeds. 1784-5 Ann. Reg. 59/2 •Drill husbandly is., the 
practise of a garden brought into the field. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813)120 * Drill-machines, attached to the 
ploughs .. or used with a horse or by hand. 2731 J. Tull 
H orse-hocing Husb. xxiii. 166 The * Drill-Plow which makes 
the Channels for a treble Row of Wheat. 1847 Jml. R. 
Agric. Soc. VIll.t. 63 A drill-plough, which drills the seed, 
and covers it in with the furrow turned by the plough. 

Drill (dril), sbP Abbreviated form of Drilling 
sb. [Cf. Ger. drell (Brem. Wbrterb.).] 

1743 Land, ff Country Brezu. rv. (ed. 2) 3x5 A Sort of 
Cloth called Drill. 2851 Offc. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 99 
Drills, and other Twilled Linens. 2887 Pall Mall G. 22 
Jan. 7/t In cotton goods., America takes a high position in 
two descriptions, drills and sheetings. 

atiiib 2882 Bret Harte Flip i, His light drill garments. 
+ Drill, vd- Obs. (exc. dial.). Also 4 dril. 
[Appears first in ME. ; origin unknown.] 

1 . trans. and absol. To delay, defer, put off. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 26390 (CottJ Selcuth vs thine o j>e, 
pilate, wit drightin for to drill [Gbit, wid dreching for Jo 
drill] We haf vs chosen nu baraban, him haf algat we will. 
Ibid. 23715 pe ded ai wen we for to dril. 

2 . To drill away, on, out ; to protract, lengthen 
out ; to fritter away, spend aimlessly (time). - 

a 2656 Ussher Ann. vi. (2658) 464 Purposely drilling out 
the time, hoping to encline the Senate to favour his designe. 
2668 Etheredge She zuou'd if she con'd 11. i, We must drill 
away a little time here. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 306 
They drill’d things on, till they might [etc.]. 2729 D’Urfey 
Pills (2872) V. 180 He_ drills on his Evil, then curses his Fate, 
And bewails those misfortunes himself did create, a 2745 
Swift (Webster, 1864) This accident hath drilled away the 
whole summer. 2751 R. Paltock ^. fVilkins xxx. (2883) 
S4/2 One pretence or other, .of drilling on the time till the 
dark weather is over. . 

3 . To lead, allure, or entice (a person) on from 
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one point to another (in time or action ; ; and so = 
to put off (cf. i). 

1669 Marvell Carr. Iii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 270 So speedily 
as they may not have drilled you on beyond the time of 
prosecution, a 168S Villiers (Die. Buckhm.) Poems (1775) 
141 Nor is it wit that drills the statesman on To waste the 
sweets of life, so quickly gone, • 1711 Addison* Sped. No. 
89 r 1 She has bubbled^ him out of his Youth .she drilled 
him on to Five and Fifty, and.. she will drop him in his 
old Age. # 3752 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 1 1 - 231 He drilled 
him on with various pretences. 

4 . To draw or entice (a person) in, into a place; 
also on, along, out of a thing. 

1 662 JhcKEmNGiu. iVX's. (17/6) I. zq6 Drilling- in the 
rabble with their . . buffooneries. 1681 Ibid. 187 To drill 
Men out of their Estates. 1673 R, Head Canting Acad. 
72 [He] was pickt up by a pack of Rogues in the streets 
and drilled intqa Tavern. 1696 Aubrey Misc. (1721) 97 
Having drill’d his Wife along 'till he tame to a certain Close 
. .he threw her by Force into the Water. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. v. 114 They drill’d them by discourse so near, that our 
men lay’d hold on all three at once. 

5 . intr. To slip away, vanish by degrees, dial. . 

c 1315 [see Adrylle]. 1847-78 Halliwell, Drill.. to 

slide away. Kent. 1887 Kentish Dial. (E. D. S.), Drill, 
to waste away by degrees. 

+ Drill, vM Obs. [Etymology of this, and the 
cognate Drill sb. 1 , uncertain. The verb is iden- 
tical in sense with Trill, frequent from Chaucer 
onward, and may be an altered form of it. Cf. also 
Ger. trillen to flow whirling or rolling, cited by 
Grimm from a 17th c. writer, and taken by him as 
a sense of drillen to turn.] 

X. intr. To flow in a small stream or in drops ; 
to trickle, percolate ; to drip. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlix. (1632] 162 In summer 
they often caused cold water.. to drill upon them as they 
sate in their dining chambers. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy 
(N.), Swift watry drops drill from his eye. 1782 A. Monro 
Anal., Bones, Nerves 62 The liquor, .drills down upon the 
membrane of the nose. rejl. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 
200 Water, .gently drils it selfe from the high Rocks. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To be derived, spring, flow. 
2638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) xn Chaldy, Arabick, 
and Siriack drilling from the Hebrew. 

Hence DriTling - vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Ct4 Full of shadowing trees, 
and drilling Rivolets. 1665 J. Webb Stone-Hcng (1725) 
226 The drilling down of the Water., from the .. Hills. 
1741 Monro Ana!. Nerves (ed. 3) 86 A constant drilling of 
a glairy Mucus. 

Drill (dril), v? Also 7 dril, dryU, 9 Sc. 
dreel. [Known only from 17th c. ; cf. Drill 
sbfi All the senses are found in Du. drillen to 
drill, bore ; to turn round ; to shake, brandish ; to 
drill, form to arms ; to run hither and thither; to 
go through the manual exercise, MDu. drillen to 
bore, turn in a circle, brandish ; cf. MLG. drillen 
to roll, to turn, MHG. and mod. Ger. drillen to 
turn, to round off, to bore, to drill soldiers. MHG. 
gedrallen ‘ rounded drall' (twisted) tight point 
to an old strong verb, of ablaut series *J>rell-, frail-, 
prull-. The English verb and sb. were prob. from 
Dntch; they are not connected etymologically 
with thrill, thirl, OE. fyrdtan, though sense 1 is 
identical in sense with it.] 

I. To pierce, bore, make a narrow hole. 

1 . trans. To pierce or bore a hole, passage, etc. 
in (anything) ; to perforate with or as with a drill 
or similar tool. (Said chiefly of personal agents.) 

1649 G. Daniel TrinarcJi., Hen. V, clviii, The Stone 
dropt Sand; And the drill’d Alpes, became a Posteme 
which From Time loekt vp, noe foot had ever trode. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. xvi. 466 Twirling the hard piece between 
the palms of, their hands, they drill the soft piece till it 
smoaks, and at last takes fire. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 26 
Drill’d in holes, _ the solid oak is found. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple \v, Being drilled was to be shot through the body. 
1871 P. H. Waddell Ps. xl. 6 My lugs ye bae dreel’d. 1879 
Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 213 Rabbit-holes drill the 
bank everywhere. 

b. intr. To pierce through. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk # Sclv. 196 None of those rayes of 
other atoms, .come riding or drilling through both. Ibid. 61. 

2 . To make or bore (a hole, etc.) by drilling. 

1669 Stormy Mariners Mag. 11. 73 There must be a Hole 

drill’d. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 36 The holes., 
appear to have been drilledinto the rock by Jumpers. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 47 Drill a communication, and put 
in a nipple. 1890 Nature 4 Sept. 446/1 On August 28, 1859, 
the first well, drilled in the United States with the object 
of obtaining petroleum, was successfully completed. 

XI. 3 . trans. To tnrn TOund and round ; to 
whirl, twirl; in qnot. 16S1 to chum. Obs. or dial. 

1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 97 They skim off the Cream, 
and drill it in an earthen Vessel with a stick. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Drill, to twirl, or whirl. Devon. 

III. To train in military movements and exer- 
cise. [Found from 1 7th c. also in Du., Ger., Da. 
(Not in Kilian 1599; in Hexham 1678). Prob. 
from the sense * turn round ’.] 

4 . trans. To train or exercise in military evolutions 
and the use of arms. (‘ An old cant word. 7 J.) 

1626 Capt. Smith Acrid. Yng. Sea-men 37 Drilling your 
men.. to ranke, file, march, skirmish, and retire. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. iii. 445 The Foe appear’d, drawn up and 
drill’d. 1842 Macaulay Fredk. Ct. Ess. (1887) 695 The 


business of life, according to him, was to drill and be drilled. 
Ibid. 709 He drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers, 
b. intr. for rejl. and pass . 

1848 W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life T. vii. 26 May, 
Large numbers of men are armed and drilling nightly. Mod. 
The regiment drills regularly every day. 

5 . transf. and fg. To train or instruct as with 
military rigour and exactness. Const, into, in, to, 
and inf. (Also intr. for reft.) 

# 1622 Massinger Virg. Mart, n.ii, I hug thee.. For drill- 
ing thy quick brains in this rich plot. 2794 Southey 
Botany Bay Eclog. lit, So I . .was drill’d to repentance and 
reason. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. (1811) I. 323 
Where boys are to be drilled in a given time into scholars. 
1842 [see 4]. 1853 Kane Grinnell E.rp, xxix. (1856) 254 We 
had drilled with knapsack and sledge, till we were almost 
martinets in our evolutions on the ice. 1856 — A ret. Expi. 
I. xxix. 389 Bear-dogs., that had been drilled to relieve each 
other in the melee. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xii. 182 He had 
drilled her in all that she should do and say. 

6 . a. To order or regulate exactly, b. To 
impart by strict method (a subject of knowledge), 
c. (See quot. 1894.) d. U.S. Railroads. To shunt 
(carriages, engines, etc.). 

1863 * Ouida ’ Held in Bondage 2 Drill Greek, and instil 
religious principles into them. 1877 Blackmore Ereinct lii, 
To be a great lady.. and regulate and drill all the doings 
of nature. 1804 Labour Commission Gloss, s.v., To drill a 
person is to refuse him employment for a certain period, say, 
a fortnight, as a punishment. 

Hence Drilled, Drilling ppl. adjs. ; alsoDri'll- 
ingly adz/., by way of drilling or boring. 

1649 Drill'd [see 1]. 1830 [see Driller 2 2 a], 2831 

Blacksv. Mag. XXX. 490 The moths drillingly devoured 
the manuscript. 1879 Fkoude Ctesarlx. 103 The superiority 
of the drilled Roman legions. 

Drill, vA [f. Drill sbA] 

1 . trails. To sow (seed) in drills, as opposed 
to broadcast ; to raise (crops) in drills. 

a 1740 [see Drill sb. 4 2]. 1788 G. Washington Let. Writ. 
1891 XI. 223. As all my corn will be thus drilled, so. .1 mean 
to put in drills also potatoes, carrots (as far as my seed will 
go), and turnips. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 148/2 The crops 
which are now most generally drilled are potatoes, turnips, 
beans, peas, beet-root, cole-seed, and carrots. 

2 . To sow or plant (ground) in drills. 

1785 G. Washington Writ. (1891) XII. 225 A piece of 
ground .. drilled with corn and potatoes between.^ 1894 
Times 19 Mar. 11/1 He drilled two acres of land with this 
barley. 

Hence Drilled ppl. a. ; Drilling vbl. sb. 

1766 Croker, etc. Did. Arts s.v. Wheat, An Acre of 
drilled Wheat. 1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 117 
The drilling method likewise promises great advantages. 
3806-7 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 100 , 1 do not know 
that a drilled acre is superior in produce, at first, to a broad- 
cast acre. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. {e d. 4) 1 . 241 
Drilling, now styled the 4 New Husbandry,’ is in reality the 
primitive practice. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 108 
Like a drilled-in crop of which not a seed has failed. 

Drillable (drrlab’l), a. [f. Drill v.% + -able.] 
Capable of being drilled. 

1889 Spectator x6 Nov., The Romans .. were the most 
drillable of peoples. 189= Sat. Rev. 5 ( Mar. 264/1 The 
German has always been an admirably drillable animal. 

tDriTler 1 . Obs. rare - 1 . [?f. Drill + 
-er L] ? One who entices or allures {sc. into evil). 

165a J. Tatham Commend. Verses to Drome's Joviall 
Crew, But Shakespeare the Plebean Driller, was Founder'd 
in ’s Pericles, and must not pass. 

Driller 2 (dri*l«). [f. Drill v.z + -er 1 .] 

1 . One who drills holes in metal, stone, etc. 
b. A machine or contrivance for this purpose. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. zi The dexterous hands of the 
filer and driller. 1870 Eng. Merit. 28 Jan. 480/1 A driller 
[1. e. toolj. .will bore the holes. 

2 . a. One who drills others; a drill-master, 
a drill instructor. Also transf 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 251 The drillers 
. . were made liable to transportation .. the drilled, to fine, 
and imprisonment. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. x. 
(1873) 177 The great authors of antiquity . . degraded from 
teachers of thinking to drillers in grammar, 
b. One who practises military drilling. 

1&18W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid L t/e (i8SS) I. 248 The 
soldiers, .were called out to help the specials to arrest some 
drillers. 1890 C. Maktyn W. Phillips 260 A prominent 
driller in the ‘ awkward squad *. 

Dri’Xler 3 . [f. Drill +-erT] One who 
sows seed by drilling. 

3788 Trans. See. Arts VI. 78 A practical Driller. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 149/2 The farmer finds horses and seed, 
and the driller finds the machine. 

Drilling (dri’Iig), sb. [corruption of Ger. 
drillich, MHG. drilich , drilch threefold, ad. L. 
triliccm (trilix), f. L. iri- three + Return thrum, 
thread.] A coarse twilled linen or cotton fabric 
used for summer clothing, etc. Also attrib. 

3640 in Entick London (1766) II. 368 Gutting and spruce 
canvas drillinges. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . ii.xiv. 61 
Making sail-cloth, sheetings, ravenducks and drillings. 1861 
Du Chaillu Equal. Afr. vi. 55 A blue drilling shirt. 

Drilling, vbl. sb . 1 : see after Drill v~ 

Dr illin g (dri’liq), vbl. sb .' 2 [f. Drill t>.3 J 

1 . Boring ; perforation. 

3608 Ballard in Phil. Trans. XX. 420 Bare drilling might 
be able to give a Polarity to a Drill. Labour Commission 

Gloss., Drilling, making holes in rails for the purpose of 
putting in bolts to fasten them to sleepers. 

2 . Training in military evolutions. Also transf. 


1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat -in. i, There being no 
war, nor hope of any, The only drilling is to eat devoutly. 
ct 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 17 Training and Drilling 
is a small part of Soldiery. _ x88o McCarthy Own Times 
IV. 327 Its oath of fidelity. .its nightly drillings. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. : a. in sense 1 , as drilling - 
engine, - machine , -tool ; drilling-bow = drill bow 
(Drill sb .' 1 7 a) ; drilling-jig, -lathe (see quots.). 
b. in sense 2, as drilling-day , - exercise . 

a. 1851 OJJic. Cafal. Gt. Exhib. I. 246 Used by watch- 
makers. . for t h e *drilli ng.bow. 1832 Babbage Earn. Manuf. 
xix. (ed. 3) 172 The dividing and the *dril!ing-engine are of 
this kind. 1874 Knight Diet. Merit., * Drilling-jig, a port- 
able drilling-machine which may be dogged to the work, 
or so handled as to be readily presented to it and worked by 
hand. Ibid., * Drilling. lathe, a drilling-machine on hori- 
zontal ways or shears, thus resembling a lathe. 3865 Gesnf.r 
Prod. Treat. Coal, Petrol., etc. (ed.2j 34*DriIJing machines 
which can bore nine feet per hour. 

b. a 1625 Fletcher Lovis Cure m. ii, I. .gave him . . In 
the artillery yard three drilling daies. 3870 Whitney Germ. 
Gram. Suppl. 3 Drilling exercises upon individual difficulties 
of German idiom. 

Drilling, ppl. a . : see after Drill v.~, 3. 
Drily, adv. : see Dryly. 

Dringe, obs. form of Dbeng. 

+ Dringle, v. Obs. exc. dial. [A word of un- 
certain origin, varying dialectally with drindte, 
drimble : see also Drosmle.] intr. ‘To waste 
time in a lazy lingering manner’ (Forby); to 
linger; to trickle sluggishly. 

ci68o Hickeringill Whs. (17x6) II. 536 Condemn'd to 
endure the Fatigues of Life to the last dringling Sand. 

Drink (drirjk), 7/.1 Pa. t. drank (drregk) ; pa. 
pple. drunk (drugk). Forms : Pres. stem. 1-4 
drinc-, 2- drink- (3 drinnk- Orm., dringk-, 3-4 
drinch-, 3-5 dring* (he drill gp), 3-6 drynk-,4-6 
drinck-) ; 3-7 drinke, 4- drink. Pa. t. sing. 1-3 
dranc, 3- drank, 3 drone, dranck, Orm. drannk, 
3-5 drong, 4-5 dronk(e, 4-7 dranke, 6-7 
drunke, 6-9 drunk ; pi. 1 druncon, 2-4 drunk- 
en, (3 drunnkenn Orm., drongken), 3-4 
dronke(n, 3-5 drunke ; also 3- north . and 5- 
getterally, same as sing. Pa. pple. a. 1 druncen, 
2- drunken, (3 Orm. drunnkenn, 3-6 dronken, 

4 dronckyn ; Sc. 5 drukken, 6 drokin, 7-9 
druken,drucken). 0. 3-7 drunke, (5 drownk, 
5-ddronke, droonke, droncke), 6 - drunk; also 
7-9 drank. [Com. Tent.: OE. drincan- OS. 
drinkan (Du. drinhcii) , OHG. trinkan , trinchan , 
mod.G. tritihen , ON. drekha (Sw. dricka, Da. 
drikke) , Goth, drigkan OTeut. *driykan, not 
found outside Germanic. The pa. t. had originally 
vowel change, drank, pi. drunken, drunk{e, but 
from the 13th c. in northern dial., and 15th c. 
generally, these were levelled under the sing, form 
(Caxton we, ye, thei dranke). Either through the 
retention of the pi. form in some southern dial., or 
from the pa. pple., drunk began to reappear, for 
sing, as well as pi., in end of 16th c., and is occa- 
sional to 19th. On the other hand, from 17th to 
19th c. drank was intruded from the pa. t. into the 
pa. pple., prob. to avoid the inebriate associations 
of drunk. The full form drunken of pa. pple. has 
been since 17th c. mostly used as adj., exc. as 
a poetic archaism. Sc. and n. dial, drticken repre- 
sents the ON. pa. pple. dmkkinn . ] 


X. Transitive senses. 

1 . To take (liquid) into the stomach ; to swallow 
down, imbibe, quaff. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 15 He ne drincS win ne beor. 
c 1205 Lay. 5804 5 e scullen drinken eowre. blod. a 1300 
Cursor M. 6354 Suetter [water] neuer frai sihen drank. 
Ibid. 12679 « e dranc {Trin. dronk] neuer cisar ne wine. 
13.. Ibid. 17708 (Fairf,) They fille as they had dronckyn 
dwale. 13 .. Guy Warw . (A.) 318 He no may .. Rest no 
take slepeinge, Mete, ete no drinke dringe. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. iv.vii. (1495)91 Yf bulles blode be dronken 
rawe. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. i. (3883) 83 In olde tyme 
women dranke no wyn. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 20S 
To tel j t ou . . what wyne was dronke in houses. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 116 Such a Cup of Wine as ye never 
dranke before. .1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. it. 6 Wormwood . . 
drunken with vineger is good. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
Induct, if, I ne're drank sacke in my life. 173* Arbutknot 
Rules of Diet 268 Common Water or Whey, drank in 1 cool 
Air. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (x 762) 86 It should be 
drunk with the finest Sugar. 1761 Hume Hist. , hng. II. App. 
iii. 521 Three hundred and sixty-five hogsheads of beer were 
drank at it. 3795 Southey Joan of Arc lit- 3 ° Th ey .. 
drank the running waters. 1865 Swinburne Poems A- BatL, 
Triumph of Time 26, I trod the grapes, J I have drunken the 
wine. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. Fleet 1 . 9 which I 
have drunk with my parishioners. , 

b. spec. To drink the waters : i.e. at a spa 

medicinally. . „ . . ,^ rc . 

c i68r Viscountess Campden sn 12th Rep. Hist. ID p. 
Comm. App. v. 56 My sister.. was troubled with mahnco.y, 
so went to drinke Astrope waiter . 1713 Land. Gaz Nc. 
si Wo The Elector intends., to drink the Waters at inr- 
mond? 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. III . 699 Annar.dalc .. 
retired to Bath, and pretended to drink the viztzzz. 

c. transf and jig. in general; cf. also 3, 4. 

CX340 [see 6 ]. • 3592 Shaks. Rom. f; Jul.\\\. Y.-59 Drie 

sorrow drinkes cur bleed. x6xo — Temp. v. 5. 102, 1 drinke 
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the air before me. 1715-20 Pope Iliad XL 211 While his 
keen falchion drinks the warriors’ lives. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci 111. ii, When the dim air Has drank this innocent 
flame. 1827 Pollok Course T. v. 116 Give the heart to drink 
. .draughts- of perfect sweet. 1850 B. Taylor Eldorado i. 
(1862) 4, I drank in the land-wind . . with an enjoyment 
verging on intoxication. 

2 . With off, out (now dial.), up, expressing ex- 
haustion of the liquid ; so also to drink dry. 

1535 Cover'dale Job xl 23 Without eny laboure might Ire 
drynke out the whole floude. 1583 - Hollyband Campo di 
Ftor 199 Drinke up all, Seeing there is but a litle left. 
1502 Shaks. Rom. * Jul. iv. 1. 94 This distilling liquor 
drinke thou off. *595 — Rich. II, it. ii. 146 ihe taske he 
vndertakes Is numbrmg sands, and drinking Oceans drie. 
1648 Gage West Itid. xvii. 112 My Chocolatte, which I 
drunke off heartily. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) xx8 
We drank on, and drank the punch out. 1780 CoiVFER 
Progr. Err. 581 He that sips often, at last drinks it up. 
1816 Scott Antiq. xl, * A’ Saunders’s gin. .was drucken out 
at the burial o’ Steenie/ 
b. tram f otid a /Sg; 

c 1374 Chaucer_ Troylus in. 986 (1035) Pete - . goodli 
drinkyh vpal his distresse. 1644 Cromwell Let. Col. Walton 
5 July in Carlyle, Let this drink up your sorrow. 1827 Pollok 
Course T. \\\. 314 Consumption ..drank her marrow up. 

3. trans f Of porous substances, plants, etc. To 
absorb (moisture) ; to suck. Often with tip or in. 

1530 Palsgr. 529/2, I drinke, as the yerthe dothe water, or 
as blottyng paper dothe ynke. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Afotlu 7 a, If the Aqua vite is dronke in of the herbes. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. <5- Comvtw . 82 Like barren ground, 
drinking up Lhe raine. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 46 
Let the purple Vi’lets drink the Stream. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § ipo Plaster of Paris . . would then drink up 
linseed oil plentifully. 1858 Drayson Sport. S. AJrica 238 
The soil that had drunk the blood of his warriors. 

4 . Jig. esp., with in : To take into the mind, esp. 
by the eyes or ears, with the eager delight of one 
who satisfies physical thirst ; to listen to, gaze 
npon, or contemplate with rapture. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jul. 11. ii. 58 My eares haue yet not 
drunke a hundred words Of thy tongues vttering, 1635-56 
Cowley Davideis 1. 386 They sing .. And with fix’d eyes 
drink in immortal rays. ^ 17x3 Ellwood Au/obiog. (17x4) 
x8, I drank in his Words with Desire. X859 Jephson 
Brittany \ ii. 96, 1 stopped for a while to drink in the beauty 
of the scene. .1878 Browning La Saisiaz 11 Your level 
path that let me drink the morning deep and slow, 
t 5 . To draw in or inhale (tobacco smoke, etc.) ; 
to smoke. Obs. 

1598 B. J on son Ev. Man in Hum. hi. ii, The most divine 
tobacco that ever I drunk. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ix. i. 
820 Their Lords and Priests consult ofwarres, after they have 
drunke the smoke of a certain herbe. 1654 E. Johnson Wond. 
wrkg. Prcnnd. 97 He was drinking a pipe of Tobacco. 178X 
Pennant Tour Wales II. 28 The first who smoked, or, (as 
they called it) drank tobacco publickly in London. [1855 
Spencer Turkey , Russia, fyc. xix. 278 According to the 
idiom of their language^ they [Tatars] do not smoke the 
fragrant herb, but drink it.] 

6. To swallow down the contents of (a cup or 
vessel). Also with off, up, indicating completeness. 
fig. To drink the cup, or chalice, of joy , sorrow, 
suffering, etc. : see Cup sb . 9, Chalice i b. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15681 (Cott.), I wat wel pat i sal it drinc 
is calice \GSit. drinck ; Pair/, drink, c 1340 Trin. drynke 
is deb]- X382 Wycuf x Cor. xi. 26 How ofte euere ge 
schulen.. drynke the cuppe, 3e schulen schewe the deeth of 
the Lord. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 97 Put off his Tur- 
bant, and drunke the cup off. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
49 ? 10 He had .. drank many a flaggon. x8x6 J. Wilson 
City of Plague in. ii, I drank the cup of joy. 

7 . To swallow down (something solid) in a 
liquid. To drink candle-ends : see Candle-end i b. 

X632 L1THGOW Trav. vi. 278 A little of it [earth] drunke in 
any Liquon X768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 35 A wasp 
. .may fall in (a pot] to be drank by one, whom he shall 
sting to death. 

8. To consume or spend in drinking (money, etc.). 

1492 in Burgh Rec. Edin. I. 62 (Jam. Supp.) He sail pay 

for ilk defalt vj (pennies ?] . . to be drukken be the dusane. 
1509 Barclay ShyPof ^^(1874^1.305 If another gyue them 
ought of pyte, At the next alestake dronken shall it be. 
*604 E. Grimstone H ist. Siege Os tend 220 Spigrjola bestowed 
of them . . forty thousand gilders to drinke. 1765 Foote 
Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 8, I hope you’ll tip me the 
tester to drink. Mod. He drinks his whole earnings. 

9 . colloq . To provide with drink. 

1883 E. F. Knight Cruise * Falcon ' (1887) 85 He could 
not feed us, only lodge and drink us. 

• IX. Absolute and intransitive senses. 

10 . absol. To swallow down or imbibe water 
or other liquid, for nourishment or quenching of 
thirst. Const. + in, from, out of (the vessel). 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 26 We £eton & druncon be- 
foran b e - <*1225 Auer. R. 44 Bitweone mete, hwo se 
drinken wule, sigge benedicite. a 1300 Cursor M. 3551 He 
ete and dranc [ Trin. dronke] and went his wai. ^1420 
Chron . Vilod. 130 And eton and drongon and made hem 
blythe. c 1480 Caxton Blanc hardy it viu, 31 The kynge of 
Fryse had nothre eten nor dronken. 1596 Shaks. i Hen . IV, 
H. iv. 169, 1 am a Rogue if I drunke to day. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 248 They can but bringe horse to the water brinke, 
But horse may choose whether that horse will drinke. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 67 The Wine bottles and flat cups 
we drunke in, were of pure Gold. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India P. 93 Such little Glasses as we drink out of. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err . 4 66 Thou fountain at which drink the 
good and wise. 1876 Rusrin Pars Clav. VI. lxvii. 214 
Having sufficiently eaten and drunken. 

b. To drink deep', to take a large draught, 
either once or habitually; see also 10c, 11. 


<71300 Sat. People Kildare xx. in E. E. P. (1862) 156 
Men. . J>at . . drinkib dep and makib glade. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. X. 145 Eremytes, That .. drynke drue and deepe. 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 218 Drink deep, or taste not the 
Pierian spring. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe v, ‘Pledge me, my 
guests.' He drank deep, and went on. 

c. Const, of (raiely upon) the liquid ot source 
of supply, lit. and fig. To drink of "the cup of 
sorrow, etc. : see Cup sb. 9. 

C 1000 jElfric Gen . ix, 21 he dranc of Sam wine, 5a 
wearj> he druncen. c 1200 7 tin. Coll. Horn, nx He dranc 
of deftes flode. CX340 Cursor M. 15241 (Trin.) Drinkep 
[Cott. drinckes] alle of his he seide. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
4,1 suppose he hath dronken of Elycons well. 1549 Order 
of Communion, Exhortations To give us his said body and 
blood, .to feed and drink upon, x 667 Milton P. L . it. 584 
Lethe, .whereof who drinks, Forthwith his former state and 
being forgets. 1751 Chatham Lett . Nepheiv ii. 7 Drink as 
deep as you can of these divine springs. 1884 Tennyson 
Beckct 1. iv. 75 Ye have eaten of my dish and drunken of 
my. cup for a dozen years. 

d. Proverb. One must drink as one brews . 

a X300 Cursor M. 2848 (GOtt.) Suilk as hai breu nou haue 
hai drunke [Cott. dronken]. 0x460 I'ownclcy Myst. (Surtees) 
in Bot we must drynk as we brew, And that is hot reson. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems xx. 64 5it man thou stand content 
And drynk h at thou hes brewit. a x6xo Healey Ccbes 
(1636) 1 14 She drinketh of her owne brewing. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Rev . xiii. 10 Antichrist shall one day.. drink as he 
brewed, be paid in his own coin. [See also Brew v . 1 d], 

11. To take alcoholic or intoxicating* liquor, 
either convivially, or to gratify appetite ; to indulge 
therein to excess ; to tipple ; spec . to be a habitual 
drunkard. (The sense is often indicated contextu- 
ally by adverbs or phrases such as about, deep, 
hard , heavily , like a fish.) Also to drink it. 

c 1440 PromJ>. Parv. 13 2/1 Drynkyn a-bowte. 1474 

Caxton Chcsse m. vi. (1883) 130 He dranke so moche that ne 
was veray dronke. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 67 The 
Feind me ryfe Gif I do ocht bot drynk and swyfe. x6xx 
Barry Raw- Alley iv. (Rz.i\.Dodsley), I have been drinking 
hard. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2)242 They sit long 
and drink soundly. 1732 Pope Ef>. Bathurst 390 His son 
..Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 1837 
Tait's Mag. IV. 40a I’ll coach it, and dine it, and drink it 
till morn. 1848 Thackeray Lett. 28 July, We went to 
a barrack room, where we drank about. X879 Miss Braddon 
Clov. Foot vii, A woman who drank like a fish and swore 
like a trooper. Mod Poor woman ! her husband drinks. 

12. Hence traits, and refl ., with various comple- 
ments, indicating the result of drinking, as a. refl. to 
drink oneself di'unk, sleepy, tame , to death, into 
incoherence \ into spirit, out of a situation, etc. 
f b. ellipt. intr. to drink drunk (obs.). c. trans. 
to drink away ones reason, one's property , one's eyes 
out; to drink down (i.e. quench or destroy by 
drinking), d. To drink (a person) out of - ox into 
some condition, etc; to drink (a person) dead drunk, 
down, to bed, under the table : said of the more 
seasoned toper, who sees his comrades succumb to 
the effect of their potations. ^ e. To drink the 
sun up : to carouse through the night until sunrise. 

a. 1598 Shaks. Merry _ W. 1. i. 180 The Gentleman had 
drunke nimselfe out of his flue sentences [= senses). 1607 
TorSELL Serpents (1658) 805 The^ Country-people set little 
vessels of wine, . whereunto the Vipers coming, easily drink 
themselves tame. *727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 95 
By persuading him to drink himself drunk. x82x Byron 
Juan m. lxvi, A genius who lias drunk himself to death. 
1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 384 He . . drank himself diurnally 
into incoherence. 1879 Loud. Soc. Christm. No. 71/2 He 
drank himself out of one situation after another. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. I si. 1- i. Till he had drunk himself sleepy. 

b. 1474 Caxton Chesse hi. vi..(i883) 130 And not lyue to 
ete glotonsly & for to drynke dronke. 1600 Holland Livy 
xi. xiv. 1069 Kept my soldiours from drinking drunke. 
1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 33 Atc you adicted to 
drink drunke ? 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 403 
They gourmandize, and drink drunk after their fashion. 

C. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. i. 204, 1 hope we shall drinke 
downe all vnkindneSse. 1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 
lir. ii, Yet you may drink your eyes out. sir. 1679 Essex's 
Excell. 8 They will - - no more suffer themselves to be . . 
drunk out of their reason. 1701 De Foe True-born Eng. 
n. Q2 Drink their Estates away, and Senses too. 

a. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 84 Why, he drinkes -you with 
facillitie, your Dane dead drunke. 1606 ~ Ant! Cl. 
u. v. 21 Ere the ninth houre, I drunke him to his bed. 1609 
Ev. Woman in Hunt. v. i.-in Bulten O. PL IV, He .. will 
drink Downe a Dutchman. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 437 
These lads drink the Land out of quiet, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. xi. § 242 One Earl, who had drank most of the 
rest down, and was not himself moved or alter’d. 1720 
Humourist 161 Drinking a Man to Death. 1813 Col. 
Hawkf.r Diary I. 68 We having nearly drunk the landlord 
Out of both his English and French wine. Mod. To drink 
a person under the tahle. 

©. a 1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 98 His 
best companions that have a thousand times drank up the 
sun with him. 

13. To drink to (a person): fa. To hand or 
present beverage for his use ; to give drink to. Obs . 
The cup presented was first sipped by the one who 
offered it, and hence 

b. To salute (any one) by drinking ; to invite him 
to drink by drinking first ; to drink in his honour, 
wishing him health or success. Hence, in wider 
use, to drink in honour of (anything desired), with 
good wishes for its furtherance. Also ellipt. with 
the person as obj. : to pledge, toast ; and in in- 
direct pass. 


, a. c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 1660 He. .dede him eten and to him 
dranc. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 289 Vorst ych wolle to pe 
drynke, and subb e b ou ssait hym.yse. a 1300 Cursor M. 
15263 And o mi drinc bar i sal Drinc to yow for yur mede. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur \ m. xxiv, Thenne they lough and 
made good chere and eyther dranke to other frely, 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. xv. 434 When by themselves, they drink 
about from one to another; but when any of us came 
among them, then they would always drink Jo one of us. 

b. 1530 Palsgr. 529/1, I drinke to you, jc boys a votts. 
1605 Shaks. Macb , iti. iv. 8g, I drinke to th 1 eenerall joy o' 
th’ whole Table. 1682 LuiTRELL ^r/V/" Ret. (1857) 1. 1$6 
The lord mayor was pleased to drink to Mr. North. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 5 r 4 The gay drink to their success. 
1787 Burkf. Corr. (1844) HI* 56 We drank the man we were 
so much obliged to in a bumper. 1833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xvi. (1859). 401 Speaking when he is spoken to, 
drinking when lie is drunken to. _ 1842 Tennyson Vision 
Sin iv. 149 Drink we. last, the public fool. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 444 All who passed were invited to drink to 
the health of the new sovereign. 

c. trans. in same sense ; cf. Carouse sb. 2. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. iv. viii. 34 We all would sup to- 
gether And drinke Corowses to the next dayes Fate. x63z 
Milton Hist. Mosc. Wks. 1738 II. 145 The Emperor., 
drank a deep Carouse to the Queen’s Health. 

14 . trans. To dHiik (a sentiment or toast) : to 
honour it and express a desire for its accomplish- 
ment or success by drinking. 

13. . Coer de L . 6746 To war aunt that I have i-doo, Wts- 
seyl I schal drynk yow top. 1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours 
Blood viu (1874) 13 Drinke some braue health ypon the 
Dutch carouse, xyio Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
III. 35 They drunk Damnation to Dr. Sacheverell. 1742 
Fielding J. Andrews <1818) 297 He was drinking her lady- 
ship’s health in a cup of .. ale. 1808 J. Mayne Siller Gun 
1 v. 145 ‘ The King ’, and other loyal toasts . . ‘ Our fleets \ and 
' a’ our armed hosts ’ ; Were drank aloud. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. v. 244 Drinking confusion to the Pretender. 

15 . intr. To have a specified flavour when 
drunk. [Fr. se boire, refl. for pass.] 

1607 Heywood Worn, kilde with Kindnesse Epil., The 
wine.. drunk too flat. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. xi. 314 It 
drinks brisk and cool. 1758 L. Temple Sketches (ed. 2) 7 o 
The Burgundy drinks as flat as Port. 

T 10 . fig. To experience, endure, suffer, pay the 
penalty ; to 1 taste the cup 3 of suffering, etc. (see 

6, ioc, and Cup sb. 9). trans. and absol. Obs . 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter x. 7 Ilk dampned man sail drynk 
of the sorow of hell. 1530 Palsgr. 556/1, I forgyve you for 
this tyme, but and you faute agayne you shall drinke for 
bothe. a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. iii. (Arb.) 20 Ye will drink 
without a cup. 1677 W.- Hubbard Narrative it. 35 The 
dammage that side of the Country hath been made to drink 
thereby, is not easy to recount, 
f Drink, v. 2 Obi. Aphetic f. Adbink, to drown. 
CX425 Seven Sag. (P.) 3362 Hadde I than he dronken, 
And in the salt flod sonkyn. c 1440 Jacob's /J'V//iE, E. T. S.) 
7 T»f bou fell in-to a depe pytt & schuldyst Jie. dronchyn. 
1460 Capgrave Chron. 107 Thei were dronchin in the depe 
see. Ibid. 133 Too of the Kyngis sones..and many worthi 
folk . . were dronch in o schip. 

Drink (driqk), sb. Forms: a. 1-4 drinc, drync, 
3- drink, (2-4 drenc(k, 4 drenk, 3 drinck, 3-6 
drynk, 5 dryng). 3 drinch, Orm. drinneh. 

7. 1 drinca, 3-6 drynke, 3-7 drinke, (3 dringe). 
[ME. had two forms drink {drinch ), and drinke , 
corresp. to OE. dHnc, and drinca, i. drincan to 
Prink ; cf. Sw. drick , diyck, Da. drik. The 
normal mod. form of the sb. would be southern 
drinch (cf. finch,.- drench, stench, bench , etc.), 
northern drink ; the latter has become the standard 
form, prob. under the influence of the verb.] 

1 . Liquid swallowed for assuaging thirst or taken 
into the system for nourishment. Also^/^. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 37 pyrstendne & we 3e drinc 
sealdon. C1220 Bestiary 206. De godspel .. is soule drink, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 14 pel 3euen not drenk to pore 
bristi men. 1426 Audelay Poems j The thorste gif dryng. 
1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. xviii. 21 They dranke none 
other drynke, but the water of the ryuer. 5667 Milton 
P. L. v. 344 For drink the Grape She crushes. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 319 The thirsty one, in that he 
thirsts, desires only drink. 

b. esp. as correlative to solid nourishment 
{meat, food, etc.). Meat and drink : see Meat. 

c 950 Litidisf. Gosp. John vi. 55 Lichoma forSon min soft- 
lice is mett & blod min softlice is drinca [Rushw. drync, 
Ags. G. drinc, Hatton G. drenc]. c 1205 Lay. 3558 Bugge 
him .. metes & drinches. a 1300 Cursor M. 11426 patn 
failed neuer o drinc ne fode. X494 Nottingham Rec. 
III. 282 Item Richard Litster dyner and drynk jfi. ob. 
J579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 136 In the sacrament is drie 
and moyst nourishment, that is, bread and drinke. a 1625 
Fletcher Love's Ci/rc in. ii, What’s one man’s poison . . Is 
another’s meat and drink. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady If. 
i. §5 When the Drink is in too great a Proportion to the 
solid Food. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 516 The crews 
had better food and drink than they had ever had before. 

C. transf. Liquid absorbed or drunk in. 

X602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 182 Til that her garments, 
heauy with her drinke, Pul’d the poore wretch.. To muddy 
death. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 224 If they [plants] 
shrivel and fold up, give them Drink; 179X Cowper Yard- 
ley Oak 1 12 The scooped rind [of the oak) that seems A 
huge throat calling to tne clouds for drink. 

2 . A kind of liquor for drinking; xi beverage. 
c888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xv, Nxron oa. .mistlice . .drincas. 

cszoo Ormin 3213 Hiss drinneh wass waterr. Ibid. 15397 
puss birrlepb defell & hiss peww A33 werrse & 
drinnehess. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E, E. T. S.) 
490/219 And oper drynkes pat weure dere In Coupes fu‘ 
gret. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. lit. x, >\ ytn • 
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their drinke, which they call Sorbet. 1691 Tryon Wtsd. 
Dictates 4 Delight not in Meats and Drinks that are too 
strong for Nature. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 154 The 
ancient Persians . . esteemed water the best drink. 1884 
Gustafson Found. Death i. (ed. 3* 3 The fermented drinks 
of antiquity were but little adulterated. 

3 . spec. Intoxicating alcoholic beverage. Hence 
in vat ions phrases : -Indulgence to excess in intoxi- 
cating liquor; habits of intemperance, drunken- 
ness. In drink : intoxicated, drunk. 

1042 O. E . Chron.\ Her gefor Har&acnutswa J><et he re t 
his drinc stod. <7x340 Cursor A l. 2942 (Triti.) Jyue we our 
fadir [Lot] ynow3e of drinke. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins 211 
(R.) Hauynge then hys senses ouercome with drynke. 1596 
Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 458, I doe not speake to thee in 
Drinke. 1605 — • Macb. ill. vi. 13 The two delinquents . . 
That were the Slaues of drinke. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 
79 Take heed that your Sea-men see not the least appear- 
ance of drink in your eyes. 1887 H. R. Tedder in Diet. 
Nat.Biog, IX. 330/2 With advancing years Caulfield took 
to drink. 1890 Besant Demoniac Iv. 46 Not a drop of drink 
of any,kind shall be put on board that boat. 1894 Hall 
CA tNE Manxman 284 Heaving into the hall like a man in 
drink. Mod. Drink’s doings. 

. b. specifically described, as strong, ardent 
drink. Small drink: see Beer sbl 1 b. 

1526-34 Tindale Luke i. 15 He.. shall nether drinke wyne 
ner stronge drinke. *544 Phaer Regun. Lyfe (1553) B ij a, 
Drynke onely pennye ale, or suche smalle drynke. 1648 
Gage West Ind. xv. 106 The great abuse of wines and 
strong drinks, a X774 Fergusson Election Poems (1845) 40 
Our Johnny's nae sma drink, you'll guess. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ft. 27 Ardent drinks of various kinds. 

4 . The action or habit of drinking (to excess) ; a 
time or occasion of drinking, rare exc. in colloq. 
phr. on the drink. Cf. Drunk sbl~ 1. 

• 1865 Reader No. 148. 405 A He has been out on the drink. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess ii, Her brute of a husband was 
always on the drink and gamble. 1894 R. S. Ferguson 
Charters Carlisle xxx, There was a great drink in Carlisle 
that night. 

5 . A draught or portion of liquid ; spec, a glass 
of wine or other alcoholic liquor. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 42 Swa hwylc swa sylj? anne 
drinc cealdes wsteres. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 289 As me 
hym [Edward the Martyr] drynke toe. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 29 A well to pe whilk Moyses ledd bam and 
gafe }>am a drynk beroff. 1535 Coverdale Ps. lix. 3 Thou 
hast geuen vs a drynke off wyne. 1752 Scots Mag. (1753) 
Sept. 450/2 He .. wanted a drink very much. 1865 Kingsley 
Herein, xiii, Will anybody give me a drink of milk ? 1888 

Lighthai-L Vug. Seigneur 154 He was rich, for had he not 
paid the drinks? 

b, A medicinal .potion or draught. 

1362 Langl* P. PI. A. vii. 261 Leches . . don men dy3en 
boruj heor drinke er destenye wolde. C1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirnrg. 74 pis is a perfitjt drynke to woundes of be heed. 
1:1500 Melusine xxxvi. 247 A leotuary or drynk wherof ye 
shal be poysonned. _ x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. 1. i. 15 Wee will 
give you sleepie Drinkes. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
cccxxv. 6ox The decoction therof in Wine, is an exceeding 
good Wound-drink. 1884. Law Times 3iofs One of the 
defendant’s men came back with two drinks for the calf. 
'Jig. 1400-50 Alexander 1106 J>ou sail be drechid of a 
drinke, a dra}te of vnseJe. 

6. U.S. humorous. A river or body of water. 
Big drink : the Mississippi ; also, the Atlantic. 

1857 Holland Bay Path xii. 137 So you'd better scull 
your dug-out over the drink again, a x86o N. V. Spirit 0/ 
Times (Bartlett ^ Diet. Amer. s.v. Big), Off 1 sot, went 
through Mississippi, crossed the big drink. 1873 Roots 
(1888) 47 If you don't sit steady, we shall be spilt into the 
drink. 1884 Illystr. Loud. News 1 Nov. 410/2 Many of 
the Transatlantics will doubtless take a journey across what 
they call * the big drink * to hear her. 

f 7 . Barley ; cf. drink-corn in 9. Ohs. rare. 

1573 Tusser Hush, xviii. (1878) 45 Where barlie did 
growe, laie wheat to sowe. Yet better I thinke, sowe pease 
after drinke. Ibid, xxxiii. (1878) 75. 

8. attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 3). a. 
simple attrib., as ■ drink-bill, - crave , - craving ; 
- demon , - duty , -evil, - interest , - licence , -traffic, etc. ; 
used for the sale or consumption of alcoholic 
liquors, as drink-house, -room, - shop , -stall ; b. ob- 
jective, as drink-conveyer , -giver, -maker, - seller ; 
drink-inspiring, -prohibiting, adjs. c. instru- 
mental, as drink-blinded, -closed, -washed adjs. 

1884 Boston {Mass.) Jml. 13 Sept.,. The ’drink-bill of 
Tennessee is $2,000,000 more than the wheat-crop. x888 
Pall Mall G. 13 Oct. 2/1 Murderous attacks, .at a moment 
of ’drink- blinded fury. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. 111. 162 
Hardly to hope That Eye (’drinke-closed still) can ever 
ope. 17x3 Countess )Vinchelsea Misc. Poems 57 Your 
self (reply’d the ’Drink-conveigher) May be my Ruin. 
1896 Tablet 1 Feb. 171 The ’drink-demon in possession of 
a young wife. 1883 M. Davitt in Contcmp. Rev. Aug. 178 
The low ’drinkhouse and the brothel. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
23 July 2/2 Grocers’ ’drink licences. 1888 Ibid. 13 Feb. 2/1 
We might reasonably have objected to the ’drinkseller 
voting. 1883 Miss Howard Guenn is Through the glass 
door of a ’drink-shop came an orange glow. 1885 Pall 
MallG. 28 July 2/3 His attitude towards the ’drink traffic. 

9. Special comb. : f drink-corn, the grain used 
in brewing, barley ; drink- drowned a., intoxi- 
cated ; drink-offering, an offering of wine or other 
liquid poured out in honour of a deity, a libation ; 
hence drink-offerer ; drink - penny = Drink- 
Money. 

1669 Woflidge Syst.AgricJ x68i) 15 The ppen [Country] 
. . yields us the greater part of our ’Drink-Corn.^ z6oo 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood xxn. 28 When signeur 
Sacke and Suger *drinke ; dro\vn‘d reeles. 1824 J . Symmons 


tr. sEschylus' Again. 9 In vain, .the ’drink-off’rers sacrifice. 
iS3S Coverdale Gen. xxxv. 14 Jacob set vp a piler of stone 
. .and poured *drynkofferynges theron. 1593 bEE Diary 
(Camden) 45, I gave him a saffron noble in ernest for 
a ’drinkpeny. 

Drinkable (drrqkab’l), a. and sb. [-able.] 

A. adj. That may be drunk, suitable for drink- 
ing, potable. 

x6ix Cotgr. Potable, potable, drinkable. ? 1690 Consid. 
Raising Money 15 A Home-Excise upon tilings eatable 
and drinkable. _ X725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Restoring 
of Beer , Rendering sour Beer drinkable, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng: (186 j) V. 205 A marsh where there was.. neither 
firm earth nor drinkable water. 

b. nonce-use. That ma)' be drunk to or toasted. 

x886 Jerome Idle Thoughts 127 We -drink the Queen 
. .and the Ladies, and everybody else that is drinkable. 

B. sb. (usually pi.) That which may be drunk ; 
something to drink ; liquor. 

1708 Hearne Collect. 24 Oct., Good eatables as well as 
Drinkables. X773 Goldsm. Stoops to Couq. 11. i, I never have 
courage till I see the eatables and drinkables brought upon 
the table. i8zz Byron Let. to Moore 23 Nov., 'They are 
my favourite dish and drinkable. 

Hence Drinkabi'lityjDri'nkableness; 3 >ri*nk- 
ably adv. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 25 Waters.. at least drinkably 
fresh. 1846 Worcester, Drinkableucss. z866 Felton A tic. 
<$• Mod. Gr. II. xii. 510 Words. .intended to mean Cham- 
pagne of the first quality, but. .really meaning of the first 
drinkabilitj'. 1894 T. Hardy Lt/es little Ironies 271 
A gallon of hot brandy and beer, .kept drinkably warm. 

Drink-a-penny. Local (Irish) name of the 
little grebe, Tachybaptes Jluviatilis . 

1885 Swainson Prov . Names Birds 2x6. 

Drrnkdom. [f. Drink sb. + -dom.] The 
sphere of action of drink ; the drink interest. 

1884 R. V. French iq Cent. Drink in Eng. 208 The subject 
of comparative drinkdom. 1885 Pall Mall G. 28 July 
2/3 The triumph of drinkdom over temperance. 

X)rin kel, *kle : see Drenkle. 

Drinker (drrqkai). [f. Drink v - 1 + -er k] 

1 . One who drinks. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xi. 19 Etere & drincere wines. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxxvi. (1495) 624 
The rote of Carduus sod in water gyuyth appetyte to 
drynkers. 1520 C ax ton’s Chron. Eng. vi. 68/2 Whan one 
dranke to another the drynker sholde saye Wassayle. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters ii. 125 The drinkers commonly 
stand to be helped with water. 1887 Ruskin Prceterita II. 
324 As a rule sherry drinkers are soundly-minded persons. 

b. spec. One who indulges to excess in intoxi- 
cating liquor ; a tippler, a drunkard. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 On swiche drinkeres cumeS 
godes curs, c X290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 319/690 Proud and wemod, 
and drinkare. 1549 Latimer. 3 rd Serin, bef. Edw. VI. 
(Arb.) 77 Some sayed he was. .a drincker, a pot-companion. 
1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 100 That tankard-lifting Zeno., 
was such a drinker, that hee would often lye as one dead. 

C. Qualified by adjs. great, hard, small , etc., 
indicating the amount of liquor habitually taken. 

X340 Ayenb. 47 pe mochele drinkeres. X387 Trkvisa 
Htgden vi. ix. (Totlem. MS.) The Danes were grete 
drynkers by kynde. 16x6 Sukfl. & Markh. Country 
Famie vi. 614 Some say that a great drinker shall neuer 
become drunke, if he weare a wreath of Iua moscata about 
his head. _ 1641 Baker Chron. an. 1580 (R.) The English 
..were hitherto the least drinkers. 1725 Swift Let. .to 
Worrall^q Aug. Lett. 1766 II. 49 You have been all your 
life a great walker, and a little drinker._ X741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 179 They are horrid Drinkers. Mod. His 
father was a hard drinker. 

2 . (In full drinker-moth). The popular name 
of a large European moth, Lasiocampa ( Odonestis ) 
polatoria, of the family Bombycidx , so called from 
its long suctorial proboscis. 

i68z M. Lister Gocdart. Albin. pi. xvii, Drinker-Cater- 
pillar. 1749 B. Wilkes Brit. Moths (1773) pi. 58- 1865 
Wood H omes without H . xiv.(i868)288 The fur-clad Drinker 
Moth. 1871 E. _F. Staveley Brit. Insects 270 The downy, 
large-winged Drinker, 

Hence Drinkeress, a female drinker. 

2827 Carlyle Germ . Rom. III. x88. 

Drinkery (dri-qkari). [f. Drink sb. + -ery.] 

A place for the supply of (intoxicating) drink. 1 

1884 Brit. Q. Re v. Apr. 360 Music-hall dnnkeries. _ 1889 | 
Times 27 Dec., The public-house was the chief drinkery. 

Drink-hail. _0bs. exc. Hist. [Early ME. 
drinc hail, drinc hail, f. imperative of Drink 
v. + Hail a. = ON. heilt : see Wassail. The 
earliest known occurrence is in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth vi. xii (c 1140). The form hail indi- 
cates that these phrases are of Norse, not OE. 
origin.] The customary courteous reply to a pledge 
in drinking in early English times. The cup was 
offered with the salutation wxs hail ‘health or 
good luck to you ’ (see Wassail), to which the 
reply was drinc hail, ‘ drink good health or good 
luck’. 

C1205 Lay. 14332 pat freond ssiSe to freonde .. Leofue 
freond wxs hail, pe oSer sjeiS drinc hail. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) r 18 With a coppe of gold, fol of wyn..A kne to pe 
kyng heo [Rowena] seyde, * lord kyng wasseyl ’ . .Drinkhayl, 
quoth this kyng agen, & bed hire drinke anon. 1350-70 
Eiclog. Hist. (1863) III. v. exxv. xio More Saxon ico salu- 
tavit, et ait : Wassayl. .Rex dedit responsum : Drinkhayle, 
et monachus lasto vultu ciphum hausit. 14.. How Good 
Wyf tangle Don^tir (Trin. MS.) in Babces Bk. 44 Syt nat 
vp long At euyn As A gase with the cuppe To sey 


wessayle, and drynke heylle. [1848 'Lmox Harold xi.xii, 
Leofwine. .rose to propose the drink-had.] 

Drinking (dri-qkiq), vhl. sb. [f. Drink v. ] 

1. The action or habit denoted by the vb. Drink ; 
spec, the use of intoxicating liquor, or indulgence 
therein to excess. 


0X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Sume men lade3 here lif on 
etinge and on drinkinge alse swin. 0x400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh . (E. E. T. S.) 58 Wythdrawe pe fro 
mekyl drynkynge. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholays 
Voy. hi. ii. 91 As for natural wine.. the drinking therof is 
forbidden them._ 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 313 Finding 
their own provisions of eating and drinking. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn.) II. 86 Gaming, 
racing, drinking, and mistresses, bring them down. 

2 . An occasion of drinking ; a convivial revel. 

# 1^*515 Cocke LorelPs B. (Percy Soc.) 7 At euery tauerne 
in the yere, A solempne dyryge is songe there, With a 
grete drynkynge. 1522 Bury Wills (Camden) 118 A busshell 
and halffe of malte to be browne. .to fynde a drinkinge vpon 
Ascent ion JEven. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 99 You contend 
in your drinkings, .who should drink most. 

3 . concr. in dial, use ; see quots. 

1552 Huloet, Drinckinge geuen to workemen after dinner, 
colosium. 1828 Craven Dial., Drinkings, beer given to 
labourers before and after dinner. 

4 . Comb. a. with sense ‘ used for drinking’, as 
drinking-bowl, -cup, -fountain , -horn, -liquor, 
-place, -pool, -pot, - trough , - vessel , - water , etc. ; b. 

‘ used for the sale or consumption of drink as 
drinking-booth , - house , -inn, -room, -saloon. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 334 The neatness of their 
’drinking-booths. 1852 Grote Greece 11. lxxvii. X. 208 Two 
silver ’drinking-bowls. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 121 
A silver ’drinking cup. 1552 Huloet, ’Drinkinge glasse, 
or potte, or cuppe, ampulla. _ 1709 Addison Tatler No. 
24 r 10 Her Name is written with a Diamond on a Drink- 
ing-glass. 1552 Huloet, ’Drinkynge house, coenatiuncula, 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 79 Thou shalt go to some drinking- 
house of greatest resort 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. P amass . 
1. vi. 10 A ’drinking Inne in Cheapside. 1727 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s. v. Ale, A ’drinking Liquor made oy infusing 
ground Malt in boiling Water. ax6xo Healey Theophrastus 
{1636) 80 Jewelled ’drinking-pots. 18x4 Scott Wav. lxiii. 
The stone-basin seemed to be destined for a ’drinking- 
trough for cattle. 1535 Coverdale 2 Chron. ix. 20 All 
kynge Salomons ’drynkynge vessels were of golde. 1888 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. v,The ’drinking-water of the 
house was supplied from this well. 

C. Special comb., as drinking-bout, a fit of 
hard drinking ; drinking-club, an association for 
the purpose of drinking in company ; f drinking- 
money, f -penny = Drink-money ; drinking- 
song, one written about drink or drinking. 

2672 Cave Prim. Chr. hi. ii. (1673) 2 ^5 Not spent upon 
feasts and ’drinking-bouts. 1873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 8 
As if he were at a drinking-bout of the lads. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. 11. § 19 Most free-thinkers are the proselytes of 
a ’drinking-club, c 1489 CaxtoN Sonnes of Ayrnon xxviii. 
582 Goo to your purse & gyve vs som ’drynkynge money. 
x6xx Flohio, Beueraggio also drinking money. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mus. 180 The slightest kind of musicke . . 
are the viitase or ’drincking songs. 

DrrnJdng - , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
drinks, a. Of persons : Addicted to drinking ; 
spec . indulging freely in intoxicants, b. Of a 
material : That sucks up moisture ; absorbent. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 Of mile drinkende childre muSe. 1583 
Hollyband Campo diFior 339 Wast paper, Which we call, 
the drinking paper, which beareth no Hike. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States .vi Drinking men, wholly unfitted for the 
responsibility imposed on them. 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Apr. 
12/1 Tobacco, .known in the trade as drinking tobacco, will 
carry the water better. 

Drrnkless, a. [f. Drink sb. +-less.] With- 
out drink or liquid to quench one’s thirst ; dry. 

13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E. E. T. S.) 621/319 
Druije drinkeles was his tonge. c 1374 Chaucer I roylus 
II. 669 (718) He nought for-bet J>at euery creature Be 
drynklees for ahvey. 1496 Dives fy Paup , (W. de \V.) x. 
xiii. 389/2 Moyses was with god. ..xl. dayes and .xl. nygntes 
metelesse & drynkeles. 1646 F. Thorpe in Hull Lett. 
(1886) 1 43, I am now come back. .meatless and drinkless. 
1860 J. F. Campbell Tales IVest Highlands y 1890) JI. 426 
He was grown sick : Sleepless, restless, meatless, drinkless. 

Drink-money. A gratuity to be spent on 
drink ; a douceur. Cf. G. trinkgeld , F. fourboire. 

1691 A. Haig in J. Russell Haigs (1881) xl. 332 A legg- 
dollar for parchment and drink-money. 1753 Hanway 
Trav . (1762) I. vn. xcvii. 431 Brandy, or uncommon fees of 
drink-money, will induce them to travel fast, a 1863 
Thackeray D. Duval iii, He bade the man follow him to 
the hotel. There should be a good drink-money for him. 


Drink-silver, -siller. Sc. =prec. ; a per- 
lisite. Also Jig. 

1467 Sc. Acts fas. Ill (1814) 87 (Jam.) And at na 
inksiluer be tane be the maister nor his doaris. 
re as u re Vs Bks. 10 July in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 
6 Given to the gunners to dnnk-silver, when they cart it 
onss. . x8 shillings, r 637 Rvthesfof.d Lett. (1862,1 I. 297, 
cannot ret a house in this town wherein to leave drink* 
ver in my Master’s name. i8o3-*s Jamieson, Drmk-nlkr 
still the vulgar designation. 

□rink-tvater. rare. [f. Drink v . + \\ ater 
.1 A drinker of water. 

, ,64! Be. Mountagu Acts ff Mon. ( 1642) 449 4 hat hydro- 
Ix/oT drinke-waters were onely amongst the Rechabites. 

Drip (drip), v - Forms: 1 dryppan, 5-6 
typpe, 6 drippe, 6- drip, (Se. 6-9 dreip, S-9 
:eep). [OE. dryppan-.-OTeuX. *drttpjan, from 
grade of ablaut-ser.es * Jr cup-, draup-, drtip-, 
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OE. driopan : see Dbeep v. Examples of dryppen 
ore not known between the OE. period and the 
15th c., and it is possible that the modern vb. is 
from Norse : cf. in same sense Da. dryppe. 

An OE. dryppan seems established by the imperative 
drype in the Leechd. (5 times on p. 40); the other OE. 
instances in Bosw-Toller appear to belong to drfcpatt, 
drppan , Dripe. As to the relations of these, see the etymo- 
logical note under Drop $ 3 .] . • 

1 . traits. To let (a liquid) fall in drops ; to let 
fall (drops ; rarely other objects). 

<riooo.SVi.r. £cor/irf.II.4oDrype on boat eare poneele. c 1440 
Promp. Paro. 132/2 Dryppyn, or droppyn , stilto, guito. 
1552 Huloet, Dnpp ^,/undcre guttas. 1606 Sylvester Dh 
B artas 11. xv. 11. Magnificence 448 Nectar-deaws. which 
Heaven drips. 1634 Hey wood Witches Lane . 1. Wks. 1874 
IV. 186 l’le dresse the dinner, though I drip my sweat. 
*1745 Swift (J.), The lofty barn. .Which from the thatch 
drips fast a shower of rain. 1830 Tennyson Dirge xv, I he 
woodbine and eglatereDrip sweeter dews than traitor s tear. 
Jig, 1574 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 29 They bee called 
golden Candlestickes, bycause that they., do dnppe into 
mens hartes, the most pure, plaine, and naturaU vnder- 
standing of faith. 

2 . intr. Of a person or object : To have moisture 
or liquid falling off in drops ; to be so copiously 
wet or saturated with as to shed drops. 

1508 Kennedie Flyiing w. Dunbar 519 Thy dok of dirt 
dreipis. 1607 W. S[mith] Puritan iv. (R.) He drips and 
drops poor man. 1700 T. Brown tr .Fresny's A museni. 
Ser. <5- Com. 46 Half Spent, and dripping from every Pore 
in his Body. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, Her lang hatr 
dreeping wi' the salt water. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. 
viii. (1894) 173 Pine branches, .dripping with moisture. 

traits/. 1849 F reeman A rchit. 306 Every arch drips with 
foliations hanging free like lacework. 

■f b. absol. Falconry — Drop v. 2 b. 05 s. rare . 

_ 1696 Phillips, Dripping \ed. 1706 dripping or dropping] 
in raulconry, is when a Hawk muteth directly downward 
in several Drops. 

3 . intr. To fall in drops. 

<11670 Hacket A bp. Williams 166 (L.) The fat of the 
project dript insensibly away at a slow fire. 1676 Cotton 
Walton's Angler \. xiii. (R.) Having roasted him enough, — 
let what was put into his belly, and what drips, be his sauce. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 161 The rain.. came through 
the roof, and dripped from the ceiling. 

traits/, and Jig. 1891 Spectator 21 Mar., The surplus 
population of Southern Europe, .drips slowly into French 
Africa. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman 262 The moonlight 
was dripping down on him through the leaves of the trees, 
t 4 . intr. To slope, slant, dip. Obs. 

* 6i 3 “ 39 ' * 74 ° [see Dripping vbL ^.3]- 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 26 Holding your Hammer in your Right-hand, hold 
the Edge. .Dripping a-slope from the Right-hand outwards. 
Drip (drip), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

+ 1 . A falling drop. Obs. 

C1440 Prornp. Parv. 132/1 Dryppe or drope {P. drepe), 
gutta, stilla. 155* Huloet, ^Drippe or Droppe, gutta. 

2 . The act or fact of dripping or falling in drops. 
Also redupl. drip-drip. In a drip : in a dripping 
condition, saturated. 

Right of drip (Law) : an easement which entitles the 
owner of a house to let the water from his eaves drip on his 
neighbour's land. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. vii. § 1 (1681) 114 No Tree 
thriving under its drip. x 8 i (5 Byron Ch. Har. 111. lxxxvi. 
On the ear Drops the light drip of the suspended oar. 1853 
Mrs. Gaskell North fy S. ii, Listen to the drip-drip of the 
rain upon the leads. 1894 Howells in Harped s Mag. Feb. 
378 He’s in such a drip of perspiration.^ 

Jig. 1890 Spectator 8 Feb., The tedium of sitting under 
a drip drip of perfunctory discussion. 

3 . That which drips or falls in drops; pi. drippings. 

1707-12 Mortimer (J.), Water may be procured, .from the 

heavens by preserving the drips of the houses. 1801 Char- 
lotte Smith Solit. Wand. I. no But for the drip of the 
trees. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 227 
The drip from the thatch of the mill. 1880 V. L. Cameron 
Our Future Highway II. xii. 244 An awning.. to keep the 
drips off. 

4 . Arch. a. A projecting ‘member’ of a comice, 
etc., from which the rain-water drips and so is 
thrown off from the parts below, b. An over- 
lapping piece of lead-work ; cf. drip-joint in 8. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Frcart's Arckit. 329 A Corona or drip to 
the Capitel, whereof it is the Plinth and Superior. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Arckit. II 35/2 The mutules supporting 
the Drip. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 407 Drips on 
Flats or Gutters . . are formed by dressing the joints of the 
lead as described for rolls. 1850 Inkersley Romanesque 
Arckit. 274 Whose principal arches.. are covered with con- 
centric drips. 

+ e. (See quot.) Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Drips is also used in building, 
for a kind of steps, on flat roofs, to walk upon. This way 
of building is much used jn Italy, where the roof is not made 
quite flat, but a little raised in the middle ; with Drips, or 
steps, lying a little inclining to the horizon. 1730-36 Bailey 
(folio). 

5 . (See quot.) 

1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Drip, stalactites, or petri- 
factions. 

6. Mant if. A receptacle for waste or overflow, as 
in refrigerators, etc. 

1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 43 Only by his drips and 
chamber caps can an acid maker know exactly what is going 
on in his chambers. Ibid. 55 The drips of the first chamber 
must be kept at about 135°. 

7 . Milting. See quot., and cf. Drip v. 5. 

1856 S. C. Brels Terms A rchit., etc.. DripJ in mining), 
the angle or inclination of a stratum to the horizon. 


8. attrib. and Comb., as drip-board, a board 
to carry off the drip; drip-cock, the tap of 
a ‘ drip ’ to receive condensed moisture ; drip- 
cup, a cup-shaped vessel to catch droppings of 
liquid; drip-joint (see quot.); drip-moulding 
= Dripstone; drip-pan, a pan to catch drops of 
liquid ; drip-pipe (see quot.) ; drip-pump, a 
plumbers’ pump for removing water from gas- 
pipes, etc. ; drip-shot (see quot.) ; drip-stick, in 
stone-sawing, a stick along which water is slowly 
led to the stone, to keep the kerf wet ; = dripping- 
board ; drip-tray —drip-pan. Also Dripstone. 
•1890 R. Rifling Phaitt. Rickshaw 44 Over the mouth a 
wooden ^drip-board projected. 1865 Gesner Coal, Petrol 
etc. (ed. 2) 85 The *dnp-cock carries off the condensed steam. 
1886 W. A. Harris Diet. Fire Ins., * Drip-cups .. provided 
to catch falling oil from bearings, and other lubricated por- 
tions of machinery. 1874 KNtGHT Diet. Meek.., * Drip-joint 
. . a mode of uniting two sheets of metal in roofing where 
the joint is with the current, so as to form a water conductor. 
1851 Turner Don:. Archit. II. iii. 73 Windows .. with a 
"‘drip moulding. _ 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch .,_ * Drip-pipe, 
a small copper pipe .. from the waste-steam pipe inside, to 
Carry off the condensed steam and other hot water which 
may be blown into the ' trap’ at the top. 1758 Robertson 
in Phil. Traits . L. 497 Under almost all the arches there are 
great numbers of *drip-shot piles, or piles, driven into the 
bed of the water-way, to prevent it from being washed away 
by the fall. 

Dri’p-drop, sb. [reduplication of Drip or 
Drop.] Continuous dripping with alternation of 
sound. So Drip-drop v lit. andy?f. 

1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton ix, The drip-drop from 
the roof without. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap 269 
She patient .. wiled the slow drip-dropping hours away. 
1888 W. E. Henley, in Pall Mall G. 11. June 3/x’ My 
very life goes dripping, Dropping, dripping, drip-drop- 
droppin^, In the drip-drop of the cistern, 
f Dnpe, v - Obs. rare . [ME. dnpen:—OTi. 

dry pan, early AVS. *drlcpan * drait pj an, causal 
from dw-grade of ablaut series *drenp -, dranp -, 
drup : see Drip v. and etymological. Note to 
Drop sb.] 

1 . trans. To let drop, cause to fall in drops. 
r 893 K. >Elfred Orosius iv. vii, J>e mon nime amne eles 
dropan, and drype on an mycel fyr. c 1000 /Elfric Horn. 
I. 118 Mine handa drypton myrran. c x 420 Pallad. on Husb. 
it. 277 Ek of the yonge out trie Oon heer, oon theer, and 
elHswhere hem dripe. 

+ 2 . To moisten, wet with drops. Obs. 

(In quot. 1573 prob. by ellipsis of prep, on.) 
c 1000 jElfric Horn. I. 330 He bjed . . <ket Lazarus moste 
his tungan dry pan. 1573 Tusser Husb. xxxv. (1878) 78 
Ye may, for driping his fellowes, that bough cut away. 

Dri*pless, a. AVithout a drip ; that does not 
drip. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 6/1 There are displays of taps, 
one a ‘dripless'. Mod. Advt., The Standard ‘Dripless’ 
Strainer. No drip to soil table-linen. 

Dripper (dri-pat). [f. Drip v. + -erV] He 
who or that which drips ; a wet, rainy day. 

1686 Goad Celcst, Bodies t. xii. 59 Of 261 days there are 
found 140 Drippers. Ibid. xiii. 70 Of 87 Full Moons there 
appear. .Seventy Five Drippers. 

Dropping, vbl. sb. [f. Drip v. + -ing.] 

1 . The fall of liquid in drops ; concr. the liquid 
so falling. 

CX440 Promp. Parv. 132/2 Dryppynge, or droppynge, 
stillacio. a 1635 Corbet On J. Dawson, Butler Ch. Ch. 
(R.), O ye barrels 1 let your drippings fall In trickling 
streams, a 18x6 Bp. Watson Auecd. I. 221 (R.) The scanty 
drippings of the most barren rocks in Switzerland. 

2 . spec . The melted fat that drips from roasting 
meat, which when cold is used like butter. Formerly 
often in pi. 

1463 [implied in Dripping-pan.] 1530 Palsgr. 215/1 Drep- 
yng of rost meate, la gresse dtt rost. 1552 Huloet, Drip- 
pinges of rost. x6ox Holland / 7 /«y II. 385 The dripping 
or grauie that commeth from a rams lights rosted. 1723 
Swift Poems Wks. 1763 II. 141 For Candles she trucks ner 
Dripping. _ 1826 Scott Let. to Lockhart 15 Jan., A good 
sirloin, which requires only to be basted with its own drip- 
ings. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max viii. 67 A piece of 
read and dripping. 

+ 3 . A slope to carry off water. Cf. Drip sb. 7. 
i6 x 3~39 I; Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 71 
The Dripping of the Pavement. X740 Dyche & Pardon, 
Dripping., the inclination or angular slant of a pent house. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as dripping-board, a 
board from which water drips ; dripping-cake, 
a cake made with dripping; dripping-vat (see 
quot.). Also Dripping-pan. 

1865 I. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 16 The slab, on 
which, from a ** dripping-board ’, a continuous dropping of 
water washes panicles of flint sand beneath the saw -plate. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown n. viii. The excellence of that 
mysterious condiment, a *dripping-cake. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech., * Dripping-vat, a tank beneath a boiler.. to 
catch the overflow or drip, as. .in indigo-factories. 

Dri-pping, ppl. a. [f. Drip v. + ing -.] 

1 . That drips ; having liquid falling off in drops. 
*783 Cowper Rose xo A nosegay^ so dripping and drowned. 
1801 Southey Tkalaba xi. xxxvi, His back and dripping 
wings Half open'd to the wind. . 1833 Hr. MartiNeau Cin- 
namon <$• P. vi. 209 The other girls wrung out their dripping 
hair. 

b. Of weather : Wet, continuously rainy. 

1699 Poor Man's Plea 7 They had a dripping Harvest. 
1792 Trans . Sec. Arts X. 99 In any dripping year, you will 


not fail of two hundred bushels to an acre. 2894 Mrs, H. 
Ward Marcella III. 250 A dripping September day. 

C. Dripping eaves. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Dripping-caves , the Jower edges of the roof 
of a building from which the rain drips to the ground. 1849 
Freeman Archit. 180 The towers sometimes have octagonal 
spires of wood with dripping eaves. 

2. quasi-tfi/z/. in phr. dripping wet. 

2840 Makryat Olla Podr ,, S.W. by W. 2 IK, The master 
. .came down dripping wet. 

Dripping-pan (dri-pii^pren). [f. Dripping 
vbl. sb. J A pan used to catch the ‘ dripping’ from 
roasting meat. 

1463 Act 3 Edw. IV, c. 4 Hamers, pinsons, firetonges, 
drepyngpannes. 2552 Bury Wills iCamdem 142 One dryp- 
pine panne of iron. 2769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(3778) 95 Put them into a tin dripping-pan to bake or fry 
them. 1883 Knowledge une 342/2 Inside the cylinder [of 
the roaster) is a cylinder to support the dripping-pan. 

Dripple (drrp’l), v. [A frequentative formation 
blending drip and dribbled] 

1 . intr. = Dribble v. 3 ; but connoting a lighter 
and brisker motion. 

1821 Clare Vill. Miustr. II. 106 The brook mourns drip- 
pling o’er its pebbly bed. ^ 1838 J. Struthers Poetic T. 59 
Drippling springs romantic play. 

2 . = Drip v. 3. 

1822 Byron Werner m. ii. 26 You who stood still Howling 
and drippling on the bank. 1863 Robson Bards Tyne 245 
Drippling like some River God, he slowly left the harbour. 

t Drrppleide. Obs. nonce-wd. A very small 
drop, a driblet. 

2668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. Altai, m. iii. 333 If you 
squeeze the substance thereof, many little Dripplekies of 
blood do sweat out. 

Drippy (dri‘pi) f a. [f. Drip + -Y *.] Charac- 
terized by dripping ; wet, rainy. 

1817-18 Cobbett Rest’d. U. S. (1822) 50 The drippy and 
chilly climate of England. x868 # Longf. in Life {1891) III. 
308 In town. Muddy, sloppy, drippy. 

Dripstone (dri-pst*™). 

1 . A moulding or cornice over a door, window, 
etc., to throw off the rain; a label. Also attrib. 

x8iz-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. *5- Art I. 139 The drip- 
stone is generally dearly marked and often small. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Veit. I. vi. § 6 The dripstone is naturally the 
attribute of Northern buildings, and therefore especially of 
Gothic architecture. Ibid. § 9 A true dripstone moulding. 

2 . ‘ The name usually given to filters composed 
of porons stone’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1S6;). 

1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade . 

Driry, obs. form of Dreary a. 

Drisk. U.S. A drizzly mist. 

2717 S. Sewall Diary 27 Apr. (i882) 1 II. 129 My Calash 
defended me well from the # Cold Drisk. 2857 Thoreau 
Maine W. (1804) 239 We mistook a little rocky islet seen 
through the ‘drisk.. for the steamer. 

Drisle, drissel, drit, obs. ff. Drizzle, Dirt. 

Drite, v. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 1 drftan, 5-6 
drytt, 5-7 dryte, (7 pa. t. drait, 8 dret, pa. 
pple. dr ate). [Com. Teut. str. vb. *drit-an , drait, 
ciritan -, in ON. drita, dreit , dritinn , MDu. driten , 
Du. drijten , LG. driten . The strong inflexion pa. 
t dr ate, drait, dret , and pa. pple. drittin , also 
dir tin, are retained in Sc. Hence Dirt, ME. drit.] 
intr. To void or drop excrement; to stool. 

a 2000 Ags. Gl. in Wr.-Wulcker 218/11 Degestio, i. egestio, 
driting. cjooo Sax. Leechd. I. 364 Nim eac pzet grass jjxr 
hund gedriteh- a 2300 Cursor M. 22398 Sua sal he peris, al 
beseeten, Bath wit driten and soru beten. 2483 Cath. Angl. 
209/1 To Dryte, cacare , egcrcre. 2508 Kennedie Fly ting 
w. Dunbar 395 , 1 sail ding the, quhill tbow dryte and aong. 
a 2605 Polwart Fly ting w. Montgomerie 754 And thou flyt, 
lie dryt in thy gob. 1722 Kelly Sc. Prov. 367 O ai u.) You 
have dirten in your nest. 2789 Davidson Seasons 7 (Jam.) 
Ere. .the ducks had drate Upo’ the hallan-stane. 

Drith(e, obs. var. of Dryth. 

Drittin : see Drightin. 

Drivable (drai-vab’l), a. [f. Drive v. +-able.] 
Capable of being driven ; suitable for driving. 

2854 Thoreau Walden i. (1863) 49 Straight, and drivable 
najls. 2880 Miss Braddon Just as I am liii, Within a 
driveable distance. 2893 Atkinson Moorland Par. 359 
When the snow began to be drivable. 2895 Athcnxum 
12 Jan. 52/3 That .. the majority of the Scotch moors [are] 
‘drivable’. 

Drive (draiv), v. Pa. t. drove (dr<?°v) ; arch. 
drave (dr£ l v). Pa. pple. driven (driVn). [A 
Common Teut. vb., of first ablaut series : OE. 
drlf-an, drdf, pi. drifon , drifeit, corresp. to OS. 
driban, OFris. driva, Du. drijveii), OHG. triban 
(Ger. treiben ), ON. drifa (S\v. drifva , Da. drive), 
Goth, dreiban ; draib , dribiun ; dribans. Not re- 
presented outside Teutonic. 

The OE. inflexion is regularly represented by the current 
forms. In the pa. L, however, the northern drave Jong held 
the field (as in the Bible versions) against the southern drove ; 
the ablaut plural driven became obs. in 15th c. A new 
pa. pple. droven , drove, after the pa. t., was also long used 
by some instead of driven .) 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

X. Present stem. 1 drif-, 2-5 drif-, dryf-, (4 
drijf-, 4-5 driff-, 5 dryfi*-, dreff-), 3- driv-, (3-6 
dryv-, 4-5 dryw-, 6 driev-). 

C900 tr. Barda's Hist. 1. x. [xiii]. (1890) 48 Us drifaS Oa 
elheordan to s«e. <zzzoo Moral Ode 116 Hine )> er seal 
driue, a 2300 Cursor M. 22642 (Ediji.) Drif )>aimdoun. ci 3°o 
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Beket 197 So moche wo be gan dryve. \c1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xx. 91 He herd ane dryfe bestez. 1483 Catk. A ngl. 

1 09/1 To Drywe (A. Dryffe). 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 179 b, Dryue 
hym away. 1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.i 13 Whiche 
nacion the Turke. .entended to drieue out of India. 

2 . Pa. t. a. sing. a. 1 dr&f, 2-4 draf, 4-7 (9 
arch.) drave, (3 ■ dreof, 4 north. ' 5-6 Sc. draif, 
5 drafe, Sc. draiff, drayff, drawe), These forms 
also pi. from 13th c. in north, from 15th c. 
generally: see below c P. . 

a 1000 Cx dmon's Gen. 2804 pa se wer. .Draf of wicum. .his 
agen beam, a 1225 Juliana 76 A steorm. .draf ham tolonde. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliifi]. 2 Wharfore awai drave J>ou me ? 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.)xx. 92 A tempest, .drafe him. xS 33 
Beu.enden Livy v. (1822) 417 Camillas draif infinite gudis 
fra Capena. x6xx Bible Josh. xxiv. 18 The Lord draue out 
from before vs all the people. 3647 Co w lev Mist ress, Usur/a- 
lion ii, But thou, their Cov’etous Neighbour, drav’est out 
all. 1676 Hobbes Iliad x. 151 Nor ever thence my Kine or 
Horses drave. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 1. 29 Now from 
L at i urn's shores Troy’s exiled army she drave. 

P. 3-5 dr of, 4- drove, (4-5 drofe, dr oof (e, 
droff(e). These forms also pi. from 14th c. 

c 1200 Trin . Coll. Horn. 39 Ure drihten drof fele deules.. 
ut af d man. 33. . Coer de L. 5092 Syx thousand . .he droff 
hym before. C1374 Chaucer Atiel. <f Arc. 190 She. .drofe 
him forthe. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 241 [Crist] droof 
out symonyentis. 1383 — Gen. xv. 11 Abram droue hem 
awey. c 1450 Merlin 78 Our meynee . . drof hem ageyn. 
1473 Warkw. Citron. (Camden) 8 [He] droff oute of Lyn- 
colnshyre Sere Thomas a Burghe. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
iv. iii. 102 He. .droue vs to seeke out This Head of safetie. 
y. 3 dreof, 4 dref, 4-5 drife. 
c 1205 Lay. 29939 ASelstan. .dreof heom, .Ut ouer Wegen. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron, Waee (Rolls) 1590 In-to he erthe 
his ax dref. C1400 Sozvdonc Bab. 407 A Komayne drife a 
darte him to. 

5. 5-7 drived. 

1288 driueden [see 2 c]. c 1400 Mclayne 328 To the Duke 
a dynt he dryvede. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., John 
iv. 46 Outward necessities, .drived many to seek to Christ. 

b. 2 sing. 1 drife. 

c. pi. 1 drifon (dreofon), 2-3 drife(n, 3-5 
drive(n, (4-5 dryve(n, dreven, -yn). 

C900 tr. Bxda's Hist. n. v. (1890) 112 [Hi] dreofon hine 
onweg. c 1000 Ags. Ps. lix. c> [lx. 10] pu . . Se us swa drife. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John ix. 35 Ht<; hyne drifon ut [c 1160 
Hatton drifen]. trxzos Lay. 1673 Heo . . Driuen heom on 
geinwterd. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 39/188 Huy. .driue pane 
wayn pare as pe Quene was. X3.. Coer de L. 5774 That 
they ne dreven alle adoun. 1382 Wyclif Job xxiv. 3 They 
dryuen awei the asse [1388 driueden]. cxqzo Chron. Vilod. 
14 pai drevyn pe Brytones hougt and drevyn hem in to Walys. 
c 1450 Merlin 78 We driven the remenaunt in at the gates. 

P. pi. from 13th c. in north, from 15th c. 
generally, as sing. : see 2 a, a, P. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4572 (Cott.) pai draf [so GStt., Fair f. 
drave, Trin. droof] pir oper seuen a-wai. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxix. 265 They. .drofe oute al the prisoners. 
a x533 - Ld. Berners Huon liv. 183 They, .draueaway al the 
bestes. 

3 . Pa.pple. a. 1 drifen, 3- driven, (4 drivin, 
y-driven, 4-6 dry ven, -in, -on, -un, -yn, dreven, 
-in, -yn, 5 drifun, dryfen, Sc. drywyn, 5-6 
drewin, -yn, 6 drieven). 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 29 [He] fcedrifen wzes from 
diowlas on woesternum. c xaoo Orm. 8247 He wass drifenn ut. 
^1300 Cursor M. 21779 (Edin.) Nailis in his hend and fete 
Tliat driuin ware, c 1330 Art/i. $ Merl. 6223 Y-driuen 
he was undirthe toun. ^ a 1340 Hampole Psalter x. 7 pai 
ere.. dryuen in til pe pitt of hell, c 1340 Cursor M. 9454 
(Fairf.) Drevyn fro his Erytage. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. 
Sel. Wks. 1 . 187 Was dryvun pus in to helle. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 12322 Dryvon fro troy, cx 400 A Pol. Loll. 99 All 
be drifun in to be seruice of Crist. 1535 Coverdale Ps . 
xliii[i]. 2 How thou hast dryuen out the Heithen with thy 
honde. 1553 Eden Treat. Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 9 Drieuen 
into Germame. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 28 
By tempest ware drevyne to Porchemoth havyne. 1563 
W1N3CT Wks. (1890) II. 22 The preistis dryuin away ana 
banissit. Ibid. 63 This wil . . violentlie is drewin. 

P. 3 y dryve, 3-6 drive (4-5 dryve, idreve, 
5 idrevfe, drif, 6 dryff, dreff). 

1297 R.Glouc. (1724)97 Midstrengpe ydryue intoYrlonde. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13856 Ner al slayn, 
ana dryue bakward. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 502 
This bargayn is fui dryue. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
133 Nilus is i-dreue age. c 1400 Song Roland 1024 Or this 
dredfull day was drif to nyght. c 1485 E. E. Misc. 
(Warton Club) 43 From dale to doune I am i-dreufe. 1513 
Douglas s&tteis 1. Contents 2 How the . . Troianis war 
drive on to Cartage ciete. [15x7 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 
59 Dryff in to Barbaria. Ibid. 60 We war Dreff bakward.] 
7. 5-8 drove, 6-7 droven. 

X4.. Amis A mil. 2461 (Douce MS.) When thei had.. 
Droue oute both broun and blake. 1557 North Guett- 
ara's Diall Pr. 152 b/2 To haue drouen out the Gothes. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 480 They were drove 
formost. Ibid. 517 They are not to be droven but to be 
carryed in a Cart. 1648 Gage West. Ind. viii. (1655) 24 
We thought it would [have] blown and droven us out of our 
beds. 1781 Gibbon Decl. < 5 * E. II. xxvi. 13 The victor and 
the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven. 
1799 Nelson 18 Feb. in Nicolas Disp., The French yet 
may be drove out of the Kingdom of Naples. 

5. 5-7 drived. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxxxvi. 65S They were 
driued home agayne to their losse. 

B. Signification. 

X. To force (living beings) to move on or away. 

1 . Irons. To force (men or animals) to move on 
before one, or flee away from one, by blows or 


intimidation ; to urge on or impel with violence. 
Usually with an adv. or prepositional phrase de- 
fining the direction, etc., as away , back, down , in, 
off, on, out, up \ from , to, toward , through a place, 
etc. In comb, with an adv. often answering in 
sense to a compound verb from L. : drive back = 
repel, drive out = expel, drive in or on — impel. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp . Mark xi. 15 He ongann drifan [cxx6o 
Hatton drifen] of pam temple syllende and bic^ende. 
c 1205 Lay. 176x3 Drif heom of icrde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3832 (Gott.) I se his dohutir rachelt Driuand his bestes to 
pe well. 14x3 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) 1. ii. 3 Michael 
drofe me out of heuene. ^1440 Frowp. Parv. 132/2 Dryve 
bestys, mino. 1483 Cath. Atigl. 109/2 To Drywe \A. 
Dryffe) away. 1530 Palsgr. 529/2 I drive a thyng afore 
me, je chasse deuant moy. Ibid. 530/1 He drave me 
out a dore . . as I had ben a dogge. 1553 Eden Treat. 
Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 38 We droue them to flyghte. 1646 
P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. To Rdr. 5 To be driven up and 
downe the world, as a vagabond, or as dryed leaves. 1726 
Swift It cannot rain but it pours Wks. 1755 III. 1. X34 A 
flock of sheep, that were driving to the shambles. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 333 It was impossible to drive 
him to bay. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life in Tigerland 35 The 
Indian jackal., can fight in an ugly way when driven into 
a corner. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France II. 254 
The King, .drove in the Russian sharpshooters, 
b. Proverb. 

1532 More Con/ut. TindaleWks. 557/r He must rieedesgo, 
whom the dyuel dryueth. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <$• F. 
Iw A a v b, Forth he must (tliey say) that the deuil doth 
driue. 1590 Lodge Euphucs Gold. Leg. (1887) 92 He is in 
haste whom the devil drives, ai6$p Cleveland Coach- 
man 6 The Proverb, needs must go when th’ Devil drives. 
1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Poston Carezo xxxiii, I am sorry 
for that little fellow, .but needs must when the devil drives. 

C. iransf. To constrain or oblige to go or flee 
(by force of circumstances, or by an inward feeling 
or impulse). 

r 15x0 Robin Hood in Arb. Gamer VI. 449 What need 
driveth the to green wood? 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess., 
Fidler 425 Hope of imployment drives him up to London. 
1650 Trapp Comm. Gen. xlvii. 20 Stark hunger drove the 
wolfe out of the wood, as the proverb is. 1755 S. Walker 
Serm. x, A Knave, or a Sot ! who is drove by the Fear of 
an After-reckoning to the Church. 1867 Q. Rev. Oct. 30 
Thirst for knowledge drove him to Jerusalem. 1879 Cas- 
sells Tec/tn. Educ. IV. 235/2 The persecutions, .drove about 
5,000 refugees to England. 

2. fig- (with abstract object). 

cxzvo Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 Sivilch manifeald pine., 
driuen ut of ure poght pe fule lustes, <1x300 Cursor M. 
26865 His scrift pou agh noght to driue awai. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Pogc (1889) 4 To dryue awey mel- 
ancholye. 1576 Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 28 [This] drave 
all my sorrowes into perpetual exile. 1672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. iv. (1673) 88 When he could not drive the thing 
he might at least banish the name. __ 1791 Gent I Mag. 
a$/x French bread having driven English from the tables 
of the great. 1892 Speaker 8 Oct. 427/1 India .. has prac- 
tically been driving China out of the London Market. 

b. To put, bring, cause to fall (upon a person). 
Ohs. or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19335 (G6tt.) Queder 3e will driue on vs 
pe bTara. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xv. 14 Lest he .. dryue 
some mysfortune vp 0 n vs. 1885 R. Bridges Nero 11. iv. 
Drive not the fault on him. 

3 . To cause to flee before one’s pursuit ; to chase, 
hunt, pursue, follow ; also Jig. Obs. or arch. 

c X200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 pe deuel .. henteS us alse 
hunte driue 5 deor to grune. 1340 Ayenb. 75 pe on vlygp, 
pe oper hyne dryfp. 1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 66 He vist 
full weill that thai vald drif The kyngis trass till that hym 
ta. x6.. Chevy Chase ii. To drive the deer with hound 
and horn, Earl Percy took his way. 1639 Ld. Digby Let. 
conc. m Relig. iv. (1651) 93 To drive up this belief to the 
Patriarkes. x8io Scott Lady 0/ L. vi. xxiv. Drive the 
fleet deer the forest through. 

b. To chase or frighten the game or wild beasts 
of an extensive area into nets, traps, or a small 
area where they can be killed or captured. (See 
Drive sb. 1 c.) 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Driving , amongst sportsmen, 
a term applied to the taking of young pheasants, and some 
other birds, in nets of an open structure. Driving of wild 
fowl , is only practicable jn the moulting time, .ana is to be 
done by means of a spaniel. 1841 J. Forbes Eleven Y. in 
Ceylon J. 125 To encircle the herd, and to await his signal to 
commence driving. Ibid. 139 We could distinctly see the 
progress of the people employed in driving.. At last the 
elephants broke from the jungle. 1883 19 th Cent. ^ Dec. 
1096 Battue shooting and grouse and partridge driving. 
X890 Baker^ Wild Beasts I. 162 Any form of shooting 
excepting driving is quite impossible under these conditions. 

c. absol. To drive a tenant’s cattle to the pound 
as a method of distraining for rent. 

a 1659 Cleveland Poems , ij-c.19 (T.) His landlord, .hath 
sent His water-bailiff thus to drive for rent. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. W. xxiv. My steward talks of driving for. the rent 
1868 Trench Realities Irish Life vi. 82 The term ' driving ’ 
was applied to a summary process for recovering rent, which 
the law in these days conferred upon the landlord, whereby 
he could drive to the pound the cattle of any tenant who 
owed any rent whatever, without previous notice. 

4 . With the place or area as verbal object : a. 
To drive off the animals, etc. from (a district); 
to scour, devastate, harry, b. Forest Law. To 
drive together all the cattle in (a forest) for pur- 
poses of identification, etc. ; see Drift sb. 1 b. c. 
Hunting. To search (a wood, district, etc.) for 
game ; also absol. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1198 All ke pastours and )?e playnes 


prestly to driue, And bring in all \>e bestaill, barayn and 
othire. X540 Act 32 Hen. VIII , c. 13. § 4 All forrestis .. 
shalbe driven at the feast-of Sainct Michaell. 1607 
Dryden AEneid 1. 745 We come not with design of wastful 
Prey, To drive the Country, force the Stfains away. 1727 
Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 72 They have., driven the 
country, and carried off at once whole cart-loads of our 
manufacture. 1790 R. Bage Hermsprong xxiii, If I live, 

1 will drive the country of him. 1890 Baker Wild Beasts 
tjr their Ways I. 88 One day we were driving a rocky 
hill for a tiger. Ibid. 417 JVe were driving for any kind 
of animals that the jungle might produce. 

5 . spec . To urge onward and direct the course of 
(an animal drawing a vehicle or plough, or the 
vehicle itself ; also, by later extension, a railway 
engine or train, etc.). 

[cioooC/irw/677Summze5ofersealtne sa: sundwudu drifan.] 
<21250 Prov. cElfrcd' 95 in O. E. Misc. 108 And cheorl 
beo in fry]?- -And his plouh beo i-dryue. 1382 Wyclif 

2 Sam. vi. 3 The sones of Amynadab dryuen the newe 
wayn. 0x470 Henry Wallace vi. 437 A werk man come 
fastj.Dryfande a mere. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 206 
He is a meter man to drive the cart then to serve the 
court. 1667 Milton P. L. m. 438 Where Chineses drive 
With Sails and Wind thir canie Waggons light, r 1676 
Lady Chaworth in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
34_ Sledges . . are counted dangerous things and none can 
drive the horse that draws them about but the D. of Mon- 
mouth. 1895 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 623/2 The engine- 
driver drove his train at the rate of. .forty miles an hour. 

Jig. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to falling Minist. 
Wks. 1812 II. xx6 Who driveth, Jehu-like, the church and 
state. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve n. vii, Louie isn't 
an easy one to drive. 

b. To carry or convey in a vehicle. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. ^7/(1867) 120 To be droven 
in a wheelbarrow. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 218 , 1 was 
driven by my two guides in an open sledge to Sallenches. 
Mod. You can have the luggage driven to the station, 

c. absol. To guide a vehicle or the animal that 
draws it, to act as driver ; also, to travel or be con- 
veyed in a carriage under one’s own direction or at 
one’s disposal. Also intr. (for pass.), of the 
vehicle. 

One drives in a vehicle of which the course is under one’s 
control, as one’s own or a friend’s private carriage, or a hired 
carriage or cab ; one rides in a vehicle the course of which 
one does not control, as a public stage-coach, omnibus, or 
tram-car, or the cart of a friendly farmer who gives one a 
‘ lift ' on the way. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. «$• Jul. 1. iv. 82 Sometime she [Queen 
Mab] driueth ore a Souldiers necke. 163A Sir T\ Herbert 
Trav. 136 So that a-top might drive together sixe Chariots. 
1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 46, I hear a coach drive along 
the street. 17x7 Prior Alma ill. 140 The man within the 
coach that sits .. Is safer much. .than he that drives. 1793 
Regal Rambler 83 The lady, .ordered her coachman..to 
drive on. £1838 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 II. 14 If 
they do not like the price, they drive off. 1877 M. M. Grant 
Sun-Maid ii, They drove through a shady beech-wood. 
1892 Times jo Jan. 7/5 The Queen drove yesterday after- 
noon. 1893 Earl Dunmore Pamirs II. 293 A new bridge 
..was just finished, as we drove up. Mod. You can ride 
by omnibus all the way ; but, as time is an object, you had 
better take a cab and drive to London Bridge. 

1 6 . intr. or atisol. To ride hard on horseback. 

CX300 Havelok 2702 He cam driuende up-on a stede. 
c 1450 Merlin 335 Thei saugh her meyne come full barde 
dryuinge. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. viii, They sawe a 
knyght come dryuend by them al in grene. 

H. To impel (matter) by physical force. 

7 . traits. To cause (something) to move along 
by direct application of physical force; to propel, 
carry along (usually said of the wind, or a current 
of water). 

a 1067 Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 221 Eall 
<ket to his strande jedryuen hys. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
175 Storm .. arere 5 shures fele and driued hem biforen him. 
a X300 K. Horn 119 pe sc bat schup so faste drof. c 1400 
Sozudone Bab. 76 A drift of wedir us drofle to Rome. 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Itul. Iv. 117 b, 
Their ships were driuen on shore, for all their Ankors. 1607 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 125 When the light Stubble, to the 
Flames resign’d, Is driv’n along, and crackles in the Wind. 
X762 Falconer Shipwr. it. 805 Our helpless bark at last 
ashore is driven. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. {td. 4) 
606 To prevent the blood from being driven back again into 
the ventricle. 1B62 Miss Yonge C'tess Kate ix, Alice and 
I used to drive hoops, 

b. To direct the course of (timber floating down 
a stream). (US. and Canada .) 

1848 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 55 Tt was easy to see that 
driving logs must be an exciting as well as arduous ana 
dangerous business. 1873 Gt. Indust. U. S. 822 The difficult 
and dangerous service of driving the logs down the rivers 
to the abodes of civilization. 


3 . To cause to go with force ; to throw, cast, send, 
ipel in any direction ; e.g. to throw down by force, 
rce asunder, separate or dispel with force.^ 

1 1000 Boeth. Meir. xxix. 57 (Fox) Hwilumpstdrixe drift 
ne wsetan. <11300 Cursor M. 26047 Samson _. . pis bus 
akand don dos he drijfe. c 1340 Ibtd. 21x43 (Trin.) Stones 
him Jei draue. 1398 Trevis a Barth. De P.R. xvi. lxu. 
(95) 573 A nother kynde [of stone] forsakjth yren and 
yueth it awaye fro hymself. C1440 1 ork Myst. xvr, 283 
ayll ! duke bat dryues dede vndir fete. 1581 Pettie 
tazzds Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 17 b, The Hmrtieast winde 
th not so drive in sunder the clouds. 1858 A. W. Dray- 
n S tor tine S. Africa 191 He generally drove a bullet 
etty straight. Mod. Sc. dial. Boys driving stones at a 

b. 1 Cricket. To strike (a ball) with the bat held 
iright, so as to send it back (more or less) in 
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the direction of the bowler. . (Often with the 
bowler .as object.) c. Base-ball and Lawn- 
Tennis. To throw or hit (a ball) very swiftly. 

1857 Hug Mils Tout Brown it. viii. (1880) 358 Arthur pets 
the ball again, and actually drives it forward for two. 1881 
Standard 28 June 3/1 Whiting drove Studd to the off for 
four. 1882 Daily Tel. 17 May, Shaw, letting out at that 
bowler’s next delivery, drove it to the boundary for a quar- 
tette. 1854 Daily Nesvs 12 June 3/4 Moorhouse, in attempt- 
ing to drive Richardson was bowled. ' 

cL To separate (feathers or down) artificially by 
a current of avr which drives away the lightest and 
collects them by themselves. 

1604 [see Driven 2]. 1696 [see Driving vbl. sb, 2]. 1755 
Johnson, Drive, .. 18 To purify by motion: so we say to 
drive feathers. 1817 [see Driven 2]. 

9. To force, impel, or expel, by a blow or thrust ; 

spec, to force by blows (a stake, a nail, etc.) into 
the ground or into anything solid, so as to fix it in 
its place. . Also Jig. . • 

a 1225 Attcr. R. 122 [Hy] driuen JjuruhJiis , four limes irene 
neiles. a 1300 Cursor AI, 7809 Thom his licam mi suerd i 
draif. 14 xq Surtees ATisc . (1890) 12 Als the stakes are dryfen. 
153a Palsgr. 530/1, I drive out the heed or bottome of any 
vessell, je ejfonce. 1586 B. Young Guazzo' s Civ. Cottv. iv. 
101 One nayle is driven out by an other. 1667 Primatt 
City ff C. Build, q 3 The ground is not firm to build on, but 
doth require stakes to be droveu. 1698 Fryer E. India ff 
P. 58 Coopers, .driving home their Hoops. x8i6 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817) II.44 [He] drove his heels into the horse’s sides. 
1890 Baker Wild Beasts <5- Ways I. 147 The elephant., 
drove his long tusks between the tiger’s shoulders. 

fig. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. aisThatl may..driue home the 
naile of this exhortation euen to the head. 1891 Lazo Times 
XC. 459/2 The enormity of a particular case only drives 
home upon the public mind the evils of perjury. 

b. intr. for refl. or pass, (of a nail, ball, etc.). 

1703 Moxon ATccft. Excrc. 123 These Hook-Pins . . drive 

into the Pin-holes through the Mortesses and Tennants. 
a 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Ex per. Philos. (1776). II. 97 At 
twenty-six yards distance it [the ball] woula drive through 
an oak board half an inch thick. 1793 Sm eaton Edystone 
L. § 239 The trenail would drive no further. 

c. trans f (trans.) To drive nails into, so as to 
fasten ; to drive the hoops upon (a cask). 

1691 T. H[ale] New Invent. 26 Their sheathing when 
laid on, and droven with Nails. 1757 \V. Thompson R. N. 
Advoc. 18 The Casks not having been drove and filled up. 

10. To cause (a cavity, tunnel, etc.) to penetrate 
any solid formation ; spec, in Mining, to excavate 
horizontally (also absot.): distinguished from Sink. 

c 148$ Digby Alyst. (1882) iv. 665 A gret wounde is in your 
..sid, Full deply drevyn with a..sper. 1665 Phil. Trans . 

I. 79 In the working, or driving as they call it, of Mines or 
Adits under ground. 1859 Cornwallis New World I. 132 
To sink a square or round shaft, .and then to drive or exca- 
vate horizontally, in search of the glittering ore. 1871 
Browning Pr. fioheusi. 1845 Yet would fain build bridge, 
Lay tail, drive tunnel. 

n. intr. (Also to let drive ') : To aim a blow or a 
missile, lo strike at. b. trans. To aim (a blow) ; 
to strike (a person) with a thrnst of the arm. 

c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 4538 On pe heued a gerd, As liarde as 
lie may dryue. c X400 Destr. Troy 9430 Palomydon. .droffe 
vnto Defhbus with a dynt felle. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 

I. 5 He let driue at him with great violence. 1596 Shaks. 
t Hen, IV, H. iv. 217 Foure Rogues in Buckrom let driue at 
me. 17x3 Swift Frenzy 0/ J. Dennis Wks. X755 III. j. 145 
[He] let drive at us with a vast folio. 1752 Scotland’s Glory 
14 Driving at him with her stool. 1894 Westni. Gaz. 2 Apr. 
7/1 It is not the proper thing to drive a man with the elbow. 

12. trans. To spread or beat out thin. (Now 
only as a techn. term in Painting', see quot. TS 59 .) 

14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier) 47 As thyn as ye may 
dryf them. 1550 Palsgr. 52^/2, I drive a thyng abrode, I 
spred it, or make it larger, jeslargis . . Drive this playster 
abrode, eslargissez cest emplastre. x6ox Holland Pliny 

11. 553 A master and his prentise wrought in a strife 
and contention, whether of them could driue his earth thin- 
nest. X849 J. S. Templeton Guide Oil Paint, i. (ed. 39)44 
By. .scumbling is meant the driving opaque tints very thinly 
over parts that have already been painted. 1859 Gullick 
& Timbs Paint . 230 When colour is spread thinly and 
rapidly, it is occasionally said to be ‘driven*. 

b. Printing. To drive .out, over\ see quots. 
Also intr. for pass . : see quot. 1823 . 

^ 1727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Print ing , ’ When an omission 
is to be made .. If it be but little, the compositor takes it 
out, and drives out the remaining matter. _ 1823 Crabb 
Techno l. Did. s.v., A compositor is said to drive out when 
he sets wide ; the matter in the chace is_ said to drive out 
when, by the addition of fresh matter, it is obliged to be 
moved forwards into the next page. Alod. This word should 
not have been driven over. 

f 13. To drive a buck of clothes : see Buck sb. 3 3 . 
1588 L. M. tr. Bk. Dyeing 10 Then drive them as you doe 
a bucke of clothes, ancf when they are well driven, then shall 
you take them foorth of the bucking tubbe. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wit <5- Alirth Wks. it. 181/2 A woman was driv- 
ing a buck of clothes. 1648-1753 [see Buck sb. s 3]. 

+ 14. To dress (cloth). Obs. 

*rx66x Holyday Juvenal 169 A greasie cloak.. of some 
gross die, w ch some French weaver drove but ill. 

15. To set in motion, set going, supply motive 
power for (a mill, ‘machinery, etc.). 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 21 A water-streame, whose swell- 
ing sourse Shall drive a Mill. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 

1 28 As good water goeth by the Mill as driveth it. 1799 J. 

Lobertson Agric. Perth 33 The Stream that drave the 
machinery. 1855 Lardner Afus. Sc. Art v. 37 The ma- 
chinery which the axle of the fly-wheel drives. xBgx Times 
a Oct. 3/1 A dynamo driven by belting from the engine. 


b. To drive a quill , a pen : to write. 

■ 1793 Regal Rambler 32 Flourish thy fork, and drive thy 
quill. 1803 M. Cutler in Life , Jmls. ff Corr. (1888) II. 
131, I am compelled to write them as fast as_I can drive my 
pen. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. vii, One of half a 
dozen who drove the quill for very slender wage. 

III. To impel forcibly to action, or into some 
state ; to constrain, compel. 

16. To incite or impel powerfully or irresistibly; 
to force, compel ( to or into some action, to do 
something ; also , front a course of action, etc.). 

c x2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 He the deuel] me drof 
]>erto. 01300 Cursor AT. 26262 Forj>ou hir has to sin 
driuen. CX449 Pecock Repr. n. xvii. 253 .TI10U3 3e be 
therto dryue bi peynes. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 142 
[He) was driven to laugh at rus owne errour. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 184 A prowling Wolfe, Whom hunger drives to 
seek new haunt for prey. 1751 Jortin Serm. (1771) h iv. 
71 This driues him to contract unprofitable friendships. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule xxii. 363 The pride of the girl had 
driven her to this decision. 

17. To impel, force, or bring forcibly into some 
state or condition. + To drive to scorn, to hething : 
to put to scorn, make an object of scorn (obs .) . 

<*1300 Cursor AT. 26455 His Iauerd he driues to scorn. 
Ibid. 26810- pai crist till hething driue. CX470 Henry 
Wallace vi. 153 * Me think quod he, ‘ thow dry vvys me to 
scorn \ 1548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VII \ 37 b, Howbeit the 
prolongyng of tyme drave Perkyn into a suspicion. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 388 Discouraged, and driven into 
dumpes of doubtful n esse. X615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 
356 She drives the Parson out of Patience with her modestie. 
1727 Swift Gulliver m. in. 198 An extremity to which the 
prince is seldom driven. 1879 F. W. Robinson Cozvard 
Consc. 11. xxii, It’s enough to drive one out of his senses. 

b. With adj. complement : To drive mad, dis- 
tracted, crazy, i. e. into the state of madness, etc. 

1813 Shelley Queen ATab v. 113 Or religion Drives his 
wife raving mad. 1841 Myers Cath- Th. iv. § 40. 388 Ques- 
tions which drove the subtlest of their doctors^ almost dis- 
tracted. 1852 Mrs- Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xvi, A strange 
hand about me would drive me absolutely frantic. 

18. To urge on, incite to action; to force to 
work ; to overwork, overtask. 

1645 Ward Stmt. bef. Ho. Com r. in Southey Comm. pi. 
Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 6 A field which is driven, and the heart 
of it worn out, whatever seed is cast in, it returns nothing. 
1838 Gray Lett. (1893) 79 In order that he might drive the 
committee a little, if it should be necessary. 1889 Pall 
Mali G. 30 Dec. 6/3 A very important matter in the training 
of a horse is not to drive him. I mean by that, not to over- 
work him, not to push him. 

IV. 19. trans. To carry on vigorously, * push’, 
prosecute, conduct, practise, exercise (a custom, 
trade, etc.) ; to carry through or out, to effect ; to 
bring to a settlement, conclude (a bargain). 

0961 /Ethelwold Rule St. Bend Ivii. (Schrtter) 1x5 paSe 
pone ceape drifaS. 71 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 Tale wise 
men, pe speches driuen, and maken wrong to rihte, and 
riht to wronge. ,<7x250 Gen. «$• Ex. 1681 Long wune 15 her 
driuen. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 471 The King wolde, that in 
his court the pie solde be driue. _ c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 
(1810) 1 Thorgh out Chestreschire werre gan thei dryue. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 502 This bargayn is ful dryue 
[v. rr. dreue, drewyn].' c 1400 Destr. Troy 5600 What dede 
haue we don, or dryuen to an end? 1590 Rccoroe, etc. 
Gr. Artes Pref. (1640I A iv, Arithmetic, by which . . all 
reckonings and accounts [were] driven. 1631 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 8 Let two men. .pursue the same business, drive 
the same design. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. i. § 37 
A Bargain can never be driven, where a Buyer can on no 
terms be procured. 1752 Humf. Ess. ff Treat. (1777) I. 204 
The wife, .will still be driving some separate end or project. 
c 1795 I.d. Auckland Sp. Jrnl. in Corr. (1861) II. 36 The 
Portuguese princess spoke French sufficient to drive a con- 
versation. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton vi, 81 He stuck to 
his business and drove a thriving trade. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage But the senate . . managed to drive a hard 
bargain with the Syracusan king, 
b. with on, through. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccliii. 375 The manage.. was 
driuen through and agreed. 1648 Eikon Bas. 30 Some 
men driving on their private ends, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 490 Trading was driven on, either by the bartery 
or change of wares, .or else by money. 17x2 Swift Conduct 
of Allies Wks. 1778 II. 368 We drove on the war at a 
prodigious disadvantage. 

"V. To go through, endure, pass, prolong, 
f 20. trans. To go through (something painful 
or unpleasant) ; to endure, suffer, undergo. (App. 
confused to some extent with Duke.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7829 (GOtt.) A fouier dede [=death] 
pan ani may driue. 24x4 Brampton Pettit. Ps. xxii, Whil 
thou wilt here thi penaunce dryve. c 1430 Hymns Virg. 
120 Bettyr . . Than soche payne for to dry ve. c 1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 516 parfore sorow grete sho draue. 

*p21. To pass, spend (time) ; to cause (the time) 
to pass: often with away, forth, over. Obs.. 

X3. . Gaw. $ Gr. Knt. 1176 [He], .drof pat day wyth Ioy 
Thus to pe derk ny^t. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C l. 225 As 
dikers and deluers pat. .dryuep forp hure daies with ‘ deux 
sane dame emme !' c 1425 Eng. Cottq. Irei. <E. E. T. S.) 
88 Anoon he wold aryse & stonde, & so dryue forth al pe 
meste parte of the nyght. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsoP 
ML viii, To dryue aweye the tyme. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Xxiv. 17 Quha..dois his dayis in dolour dryfe. .1603 
Knollcs Hist. Turks 976 To drive out the time, untill his 
soldiers.. were all gathered together. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, in. 583 To drive the tedious Hours away. 

+ b. intr. 0( time : To pass away, elapse. Obs. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6699 pe perils of criste war 
our dryue Sex hundreth' thritty and fyue. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace viii. 1182 The nycht was myrk, our arayff the 


dyrkfull chance. 1569 Moray Let. to Cecil 22 Feb. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 317 Let not time drive, but with 
speed let us understand her majesty’s mind. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. 155 Two times may as well drive on 
by each others side.. as two everlastingnesses. 

22. trails. To protract, prolong (time or occupa- 
tion): also with off, out , on. Hence, to put off, 
defer. Also absot. . 

ci 300 Beket 45 He drof hire evere biheste. ,1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvi. xxix, Dryve of no Ienger, but tell me your 
inynde. 2530 Palsgr. 529/2 I drive of a thynge, I dyffar 
it, je differre. 1537 Durham Depos. 30 June (Surtees) 53 
Dryue yt no longer. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 140 
If you drive it Tong, they will make it their advantage to 
break with you. 1705 Bosman Guinea Pref. 4, I have pur- 
posely affected Brevity, otherwise I could have drove out 
to a bulky Volume. 1741 tr. De Mouhy’s Fort. Country 
Maid I. 209, I drove on the Time, if I may be allow'd the 
Expression, in Hopes [etc.]. 1828 Craven Dial., Drive, to 
procrastinate, * thou begins to drive it Alod. colloq. You 
had better not drive it to the last minute. 

"VI. To infer, conclude, deduce, derive. 

+ 23. To obtain as a conclusion from premisses, 
or as a result from some’ logical process ; to con- 
clude, infer, deduce (also drive out). Obs. (Perh. 
sometimes associated With derive : cf. next, and 
Derive 7 .) 

1447 Bokcnham Seyittys (Roxb.) 36 The fyrst yer of the 
secund Urban, .as cronycles dryve. 01449 Pecock Repr. 
8 An Argument -if he be ful and foormal, which is clepid a 
sillogisme is mad of twey proposiciouns dryuyng out ot hem 
& bi strength of hem the tnridde proposicioun. Ibid. iv. 
iv. 443. 1460 Capgrave Citron . (1858) 9 For Enos in oure 
language soundith ‘ A ''resonable man 1 ; for he drove out, 
be reson, that God was his makere. 1530 Rastell Bk. 
Purgat. 1. xii, Thou haste dryuen that conclusyon upon 
so many reasonable pryncyples. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 241 By such confronting of them to- 
gether, [he] driues out thettrue ods that is betwixt them, and 
makes it better appeare. 1674 N- Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. 141 
Which upon search have been found to have been done 
there, as near as could be driven. 

+ 24. trans . By confusion with denve: a.' To 
derive, obtain from a source ( — Derive 6 ) ; b. To 
convey (a stream) along, or divert it into, some 
channel (^Derive i, 2 )., Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 16 Oncoutht exquisite tennis, 
dreuyn, or rather, .reuyn fra lating. 1569 in W. H. Turner 
Select . Rec. Oxford 329 It ys. .ordered y r the ffysshersdo 
not drawe, dryve, nor tume any of the common waters of 
this Towne. 1571 Campion Hist. fret. xiv. (1633) 44. S. 
Madoc . . with his owne hands, driued a running spring 
to his Monastery. 1585 J as. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 75 Cim- 
merien night Drevm from a kynd of people in the East, 
cal led C immenj. 

VII. intr. To drive oneself, or be driven; to 
move with vehemence or energy. 

25. To move along or advance quickly ; to run 
or come with violence ; to dash, rush, hasten. 

C900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. v. vi. ‘(1890^ 400 Da ic hreowsende 
waes, 3 a ic mid 3 y heafde and mid honda com on 5 one stan 
dryfan. C120S Lay. 9367 Aruiragus him to draef. 0330 
R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 25 Alfrid it herd, judere gan he 
dryue. CX398 Chaucer Fortutie 46 Abowte the wheel with 
oother most thou dryve. a 1400-50 Alexander jvz Doune 
he drafe to J»e depest of ]»e-dike bothom. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis x. xiv. 102 Wyth swyft cours he Furth steris his 
steid, and drayf in the melle. 1697 Dam pier Voy. I. xvi. 
469 They.. ran away as fast as they could drive. 1798 
W. Clubbe Omnium 126 In swarms again they seek the 
Hive As fast as ever they can drive. 1817 J. Scott Paris 
Revisit, (ed. 4) 138 A single British battalion .. repeatedly 
drove at immense columns of the enemy._ 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. xvii. 434 So he drives in between 
them, and plays upon the judge with his own guns. 

b- fig. To work hard, ‘go at' strenuously, colloq. 

1835 W. Irving in Life ff Lett. (1866) III. 82 My cottage is 
not yet finished, but I shall drive at it as soon as the 
opening of spring will permit. 1842 Gray Lett. (1893) 296 
I have been driving away at the * Flora', of late, very hard. 

26. To move along, impelled by wind, current, 
or other natural agency ; to float along, drift. 

C1205 Lay. 28073 Ich isaeh \>x vffen i here sa: driuen. 
*393 Gower Conf I. 183 She dryueth Under a castell with 
the fioode. _ £*475 Rauf Coi/jear 27 Ithnnd wedderis of 
the eist draif on sa fast. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 17 
Forth he droofin the streem wel a ij or iij myle. 1526-34 
Tindale Acts xxvti, 15 And when the ship was caught.. we 
let her goo and drave with the wether [x6xx We let her 
drive]. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . ir. ii. 63 The needle 
..endeavours to conforme unto the Meridian, but being dis- 
tracted driveth that way where the greater & most power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. 1748 Thomson Cast. ludol. 
1. 528 Oft as he.. mark’d the clouds that drove before the 
wind. 1790 Beatson Nav. «$• Mil. Afem. I. 157 By the 
force of the current, all three drove a great way to leeward. 
1852 Loncf. Warden Cinque Ports 1 A mist was driving 
down the British Channel. 

b. To fish with a drift-net. 

1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1245/3 This last night a small Fisher 
Boat, with two Men, was driving in this Bay for Herrings. 
3883 Leisure Hour 697/1 Drift-net fishing, or ‘driving’, as 
it is technically called. 

+ c. Metallurgy. (See quot.) Obs. 

1678 In Phil. Trans. XII. 1050 If the Lead be gone 
before all the Copper, ’twill rise in small red firy bubbles*, 
then they say, the Metal Drives, and must add more Lead. 

27. fig. a. To proceed in a course; to tench 

C1460 Towncley Alyst. (Surtees) 25 To dede may we dryfe 

or Uf for the. a 1547 Surrey sEncid iv. 492 Ay me,' "Rh 
rage and furies loe I drive, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. (x6S8) 
174 Christ in his preaching doth every* where drive upon Par- 
ables. 3858 Sears A than. m. tv. 279 They were driving 
into blank universalism. ' • ' 
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to. with at (formerly also + to) : To proceed 
towards with definite intention, aim at, have for 
one’s drift or aim ; to mean, intend, purpose. 

1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 136/2 To this end and 
purpose doth the office of Magistrates driue. 1624 Bp. 
Mountagu Gags To Rdr. 8 He drived directly at the church 
of England. 1649 Milton' Eikon. in, Their intent drives 
to the end of stirring up the people. 1670 G. H. Hist . 
Cardinals 11. ill. 182 He. .is driving at the Popedom, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 167 The Presbyterians saw 
what was driven at. 1762 Foote Lyar 11. Wks. 1799 !• 2 9^ 
What can he be driving at now ! 1865 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crlt, ix. (1875) 387 Mankind at large.. will not listen to 
a word about these propositions, unless it first learns what 
their author was driving at. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 27, 
I ask you. .what you are driving at. 

Drive (draiv), si>. [f. Drive v.] 

1 . The action or an act of driving, impelling, 
urging onward, etc.: see the verb. Full drive'. 
at full speed ; with utmost force or impetus. 

1697 Damfier Voy. (1729) 1 . 254, 2 of our men. .rode after 
the Spaniards full drive. 1728 Vanbr. & Cib. Prov. Hush. 
xv. i, He’s coming hither full drive. 1860 HavpeVs Mag. 
XX. 441 The stream must be^ cleared of obstructions for 
the drive [of timber] in the Spring. 1883 F. Seebohm Eng. 
Village Comm. 2 The length of the drive of the plough. 

b. An act of driving in a vehicle ; a journey or 
excursion in a carriage driven by oneself or under 
one’s direction. 

1785 Boswell Tour to Hebrides 18 Aug., We had a dreary 
drive, in a dusky night, to St. Andrew’s. 1823 Gr. 
Kennedy Anna Pass* (ed. 6) 163^ You shall have as many 
drives as you please in my curricle. 1849 E. E! Napier 
Excurs. S. Africa X. 178 After this pleasant drive of some 
four-and-twenty miles. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men 
II. vi. 73 Within two hours’ drive of Oxford. 

c. An urging or impelling forward of animals, 
so as to drive them into a net, snare, enclosure, or 
place where they can be killed or captured. 

1859 Tf % nnent Ceylon II. viu. v. 373 Those taken in the 
second drive. 1880 Daily Nezvs 28 Sept, 5/3 There will be 
a deer drive in the forest of Invermark, and also a grouse 
drive. 1890 Baker Wild Beasts ty their Ways 1 . 170 After 
the tiger has killed a buffalo, there is much art required in 
the conduct of the drive. 

d. A forcible blow or stroke, esp. in various 
games, as golf, base-ball, lawn-tennis, etc. : in 
cricket, spec, one which sends the ball back nearly 
straight in the direction of the bowler. 

1857 Huches Tom Brown 11. viii. (1880) 356 Jack Haggles 
..having run one fora forward drive of Johnson’s, is about 
to receive his first ball. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 493 He has 
two long drives and a short stroke, while I have three 
moderate * drives and get quite as far. 1870 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 299 In.. forces of brief duration, as 
in a ‘drive* in cricket or golf. 1884 Lillywhxte' s Cricket 
Ann. 104 Rapid run-getter on a fast wicket with a strong 
off drive. 1894 Black Highland Cousins I. 36 He made 
a drive that should have sent the ball over to Lismore. 

e. The action of driving or state of being driven, 
in Jig. senses ; esp. the state of being hurried or 
overtasked, extreme pressure of work. 

1854 W. Arthur Let. in Arnot Life of J. Hamilton (1870) 
430 The constant drive of work has. -driven a postponable 
duty out of the way. x8gz Pall Mall G. 10 Nov. 2/1 The 
success of a manufactory will depend upon the drive and 
harshness of the supervision. 

f. Onward course, drift, tendency. 

1895 Ch. Q. Rev. Oct. 152 We. .believe that the tendency 
and drive of things is forward to a reasoned faith. 

2 . A carriage road ; esp . the private road leading 
to a house. 

x&x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 285 Four acres— for walks 
. . drives, produce, lawns, and plantations ! 1825 C. M. 
Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 238 [She] regularly sports her 
carriage in the drive. 1862 Mrs. H. wood Mrs. Hallib. 
r. xiii. 65 [She] walked round the carriage drive that inclosed 
the lawn. 1894 Mrs. H. War ts Marcella 1 . 14 The window 
..overlooked the long white drive. 

b. A course or tract over which game is driven. 

3 . A mass or quantity of timber ‘ driven ’ down a 
stream ( N. Ainer.) : see Drive v. 7 b. 

1878 Lumberman’s Gaz. 6 Apr., [He] bid in the following 
drives at the prices mentioned. 1885 Boston (M ass.) Jrnl. 
21 Apr. 1/8 A drive of 2,000,000 feet of hard and white pine 
logs will soon be put into the Merrimack at Boscawen. 

4 . Mining. A passage * driven ’ or excavated hori- 
zontally ; a gallery, tunnel, level ; = Drift sb. 15. 

1864 E. A. Murray E . Norman III. 58 We take this 
pipeclay out in tunnels called drives. 1890 Boldrewood 
Miners Right iii. 24 The roof of the gallery, or * drive as 
it is invariably called in Australian mining parlance. 

5 . Type-founding 

1874 Knight Diet. Alech., Drive, a matrix formed by 
a steel punch, die, or drift. 1888 in Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 
699/1 When the letter is perfect, it is driven into a piece 
of polished copper, called the drive or strike. 

Drive-, the verb-stem used in Comb. : drive- 
boat ( U.Sf), a light rowing-boat used in the men- 
haden fishery in driving the fish into the net ; drive- 
bolt = drift-bolt (see Drift sb. 19c); drive-pipe, 
a pipe conveying water for driving machinery ; 
drive-screw, a kind of screw driven by a hammer ; 
drive-shaft, a shaft for communicating motion so 
as to drive machinery; dri ve- wheel = Driving- 
wheel. See also Driveway. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Drivebolt, in Navigation is a long 
piece used for the driving out of Tree-Nail, or the like. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s .v.Bolt, Drive-bolts , used to 
VOL. HI. 


drive out others. 1883 Cenluty Mag. XXVI. 329 A drive- 
pipe is forced down through the earth to the rock. 2889 
Daily Nezus 14 Nov. 2/8 Samples of new ‘drive* screws 
(which can be forced into wood by the blows of a hammer) 
were also shown. 2895 Specif. Patent No. 7271. 1 The drive 
shaft for operating the sustaining screws. 

Drives (droivr). nonce-vid. One who is driven 
or conveyed in a carriage ; one taken for a drive. 

2882^ Pall Mall G. 3 July 3 The cab owner is, to the 
majority of drivees only a dim figure in the distance. 1890 
R. Kipling in Witty Wisdom 6 Dec. 63/2 Neither driver nor 
drivee has a thought beyond the enjoyment of a good time. 

+ Dri*vel, sbP Obs. Forms: 3-6 drivel, 5-6 
dryvyl(le, -ell, drevyll, -ill, -ell, drewell, -ill, 6 
drivell. [Early ME.: app. of Low German origin ; 
= MDu. drevcl scullion, turnspit, lit. ‘driver, tool for 
driving’ (OHG. tt ibil , MHG. tribel, mod.G. triebcl 
driver), f. MDu. driven, OHG. trtben to Drive.] 

1 . A drudge, a servant doing menial work ; a 
‘ kitchen-knave \ 

aiz2$ St. Marker. 18 The driueies unduhti swa duden. 
c 1230 Halt Meid. 29 And mare b'eon idrecchet J>en eni 
driuel i )>e hus.^ c 2440 Promp. Parv. 132/2 Dryvylle, ser- 
wawnte, due tic ins, ducticia. a 2529 Skelton Agst. Gar- 
nesche 26 A dyshwasher, a dryvyll. 2549 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. xi. 11 To vse his wife as a vile dreuell, 
because she is commaunded to obeye. 2580 Baret Alv. D 
2305 A Drudge, or driuell. .mediastinus. 

2 . Hence, - opprobriously : a. One deficient in 
intelligence, an imbecile. [Prob. associated with 
or influenced by Drivel v. 5 ; cf. driveller .] 

1478 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 612. III. 220 So the 
drevyll lost hys thank of us. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Polys 
(1874) I. 173 Blame it blynde dry nil. c 2555 Schole-ho. 
Women 795 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 136 Called him drivel 
and witles man. 1597 JS * Tt. Return fr. Pamass. iv. i. 1141 
When I loved I was a drivell. * 

b. A dirty or foul person, a ‘ pig’. 

1530 Palsgr. 215/2 Drivell, send lion. 2580 Sidney A rcadia 
in. (R.) If thou didst know what a life I lead with that 
drivel. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. it 3 That foule aged dreuill 
..an incarnate deuill. 

3 . A driving tool or instrument. 

__ 1431-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 610 Item 
ij drewills ponderant’ iiij 11 , vij d . 1^73 Lane. Wills III. 61 
Twoo dryvells of iren vj d . 

Drivel (dri-v’l), sb.% Also 5 drevel, 5-6 drivil, 
6-7 drivell. 0 . 4-5 dravel. [f. Drivel vi] 

1 . Spittle flowing from the mouth ; slaver, drib- 
blings. Now rare. 

1 c 1325 Obi Age ii. in Relig. Ant . II. 210 Moch me anueth, 
That my drivil druith. 1388 Wyclif x Sam. xxi. 13 His 
drauelis [gloss that is, spotelis] flowiden doun. 14.. Voc . in 
Wr.-Wfllcker 599 Orexis, drevel. 1570 Levins Manip. 
125/43 Y e Driuil at nose, pus. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 
iv. xx. (R.) He.. clear’d the driuell from his beard. 1697 
Phil. Trans. XX. 50 The Snivel or Drivel that comes from 
the Mouth of a Dog. .when mad. 1789 M. Mad an Persius 
(1795) 54 note. The child . .wet with arivel from the mouth. 

transf. 1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain (1781) 211 
Chequered with small hollow round grains. .which I con- 
ceive are formed by bubbles of air.. forming the drivel of 
the metal. [Cf. Drive v. 26 c.] 

2 . Idiotic utterance ; silly nonsense ; twaddle. 

185Z Blackie Study Lang. 2 As it begins with dreams, 

so it must end in drivel, i860 W. Collins Worn. White in. 
474 The most abject drivel that has ever degraded paper. 
x88$ J. Sharm an Hist. Swearing i. 21 We may have thought 
. .his words the drivel of idiotcy. 

3 . Comb., as drivel-bib, a child’s bib to intercept 
the drivelling. 

2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. xi. (1872) 52 Did he, at one 
time, wear drivel-bibs, and live on spoon-meat? 

Drivel (drrv’i), v. Forms : (1 pr. pple ^ dref- 
liende), 4 drevele, 4-5 dryvele, 6 Sc. dre(i)fle, 
6-7 drivell, 7-8 drivlo, 6- drivel. £. 4 dravel- 
-e(n. [ME. drevel-cn corresponds to OE. dreflian ; 
ME. dravel-en indicates an OE. *draflian (not 
found) ; these prob. represent OTeut. types *drati - 
lojan , dratulojan, f. stem drat- (see Draff, 
Drof). Drivel is app. a later change : cf. divel.] 

I. 1 . intr. To let saliva or mucus flow from the 
mouth or nose, as young children and idiots do ; 
to slaver, dribble. 

c 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 161/34 Reumaticus, saftriende, 
nel drefliende. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 11 Noli mittere 
Margeri perles Among hogges . . J>ei don bot drauele fteron 
[1377 B. x. 11 dryuele; 1393 C. x». 9dreuele,jr/.rr.dreuel(en, 
dryuele, drauele, dreueTyfti]. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
599 Orexo [anglice to dryvele.] 1530 Palsgr. 530/1 I 
drivell, I slaver.. He driveleth as he were a yonge chylde. 
i6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farnte 122 [A mad dog] 
Foming and driueling at his mouth. 1672 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. 1. 130 As oft as your nose drivles. 1822-34 Good 
Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 480 The patient feels a tendency to j 
drivel at one comer of the mouth rather than the other. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 212 The .. nurse leaves you 
to drivel, and never wipes your nose. 

f 2 . trans. To let (spittle) flow from the mouth ; 
transf. to let flow out through a crack. Obs. 

157 x Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxiv. x Too feyne himself 
mad by driveling doune his spittle. x68x P. Rycaut Critick 
67 The rest ran furiously about this tragick Theatre, drivel- 
ling out the overflowing Bloud. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. 
Cornpit. x. 362 The Child .. driveled much Spittle. 1707 
J. Stevens tr. Quevcdo's Com. Whs. (1709)432 This crack'd 
Pot.. drivels out the Water. 

f 3 . intr. To flow as saliva or mucus from the 
mouth or nose ; to flow ineptly from the lips ; also 
transf. of water, etc. Obs. 


1624, 1804 [see Drivelling fpl. a. t b]. 1742 Monro Anat. 
(ed. 3/ 120 The Pituita drivelled down from the Emtmctory 
of the Brain. _ a 1774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos, I. 404 
The water.. will not spout at all, but drivel down the side 
of the vessel. 1784 Cowper Task v. 285 Strange that such 
folly .. Should ever drivel out of human lips. 

+ 4 . trans. To befoul with spittle; to beslaver. 
1609 W. M. Man in Moonc (Percy Soc.) 8 Then he doth 
drivell his hostesses a x668 Davenant Neivs fr. Plymouth 
(1673) 22, I will.. kiss Thy drivell’d Beard, though drown’d 
in Breda Beere. 

II. transf. [Referring to the slavering utter- 
ance, etc. of infants, and weak-minded persons.] 

5 . intr. To talk childishly or idiotically ; to let 
silly nonsense drop from the lips ; to rave. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 43 pus pel drauelen on heore 
deys pe Deite to knowe [v.r. dryuelen, B. x. 56 dryuele, C. 
xii. 40 dreuelen]. c 2460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 292 Be no 
Her with youre mouthe, ne lykorous, ne dryvelynge. 1704 
Swift Mech. OPerat. Spirit Misc._ <1711) 292 Droning, and 
dreaming and drivelling to a Multitude. 

6 . trans. To utter in a childish, or idiotic way. 
at 754 Fielding Covent Gard. Jrnl. No. 3, Nor shall it be 

sufficient for such critic to drivel out, ‘ I don’t know’. 1780 
Cowper Progr. Err. 310 Sniveling and driveling folly 
without end. 

7 . a. trans. To waste or fritter away in a childish 
or idiotic manner, b. intr. To go on in a feeble or 
idiotic way. 

1763 Churchill Poems , Ep. Hogarth 643 To drivel out 
whole j’ears of Ideot breath. 1832 Examiner 66 f 2 Every 
thing has been done to drivel away the popular enthusiasm. 
1878 Emerson AI/sc. Papers , Fort. Republic Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 391 Drivelling and huckstering away .. every principle 
of humanity. 1885 Law Times 23 _May 68/2 He drivels on 
from year to year, his fine abilities rusting from disuse. 
Hence Dri- veiled ppl. a. 

c 1325 Poem on Times of Edw. II, ft'. (Hardwick) 25 His 
hod schal hang on his brest, Rial as a draveled lowt. x6^o 
Drayton Muses' Elysium x. (R.) His staring beastly drivel a 
heard, a 1668 [see sense 4]. 

t Drivelarde. Obs. rare- 0 , [see next.] 

1530 Palsgr. 215/2 Drivelarde a Iyer, baueresse. 

Driveller, -eler (dri'v’loi). [f. Drivel v. + 
-ER b] 1 . One who drivels or slavers. 

1530 Palsgr. 215/2 Drivelar that driveleth, baueux. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 119 The other [cattle]. . 
do greatly desire and delight in that which these driuelers 
do leaue vpon the edges of the rackes, and licke it away. 
1728 Morcan Algiers I. vi. 206 The proudest Arab .. never 
disdains to kiss the . . garments of any squalid Scoundrel, if 
a Natural Drivler, or a reputed Marabboth. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 98 The pitiful drivellers 
whom travellers describe as frequenting the bazaars of Con- 
stantinople. 

2 . One who talks or acts in a babyish or idiotic 
way ; a drivelling idiot or fool. 

17x0 Stf.ele Tatler No. 208 F 8 An errant Driveler. 1761 
Colman Jealous Wife ji. ii, Sure you imagine me an idiot, 
a driveller. 1790 Burke Corr. (1844) III, 159 He had been 
. .a driveller in policy, if he had done otherwise than he did. 
1825 Syd. Smith IVks. (1859) II* 67/1 It is the argument of 
a driveller to other drivellers. 1859 Macaulay Biog. (1867) 
204 Pitt’s., military administration was that of a driveller. 

Dri*velling, -eling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing I.] The action of the verb Drivel. 

1 . A running at the nose and mouth ; slavering ; 
concr. — slaver. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Jxyii. (1495) 284 Yf the 
dreuelynge of a woode hounde fallyth in to the water, it en- 
fectyth the water. X563-87 Foxe A. ty M. (1596) 740 (R.) 
His eyen and mouth faire closed., with out any driueling or 
spurgmg in any place of his body. 1822-34 Good Study 
Aled. (ed. 4) 1 . 407 The coryza or snuffling of old age, is pre- 
cisely analogous to its ptyalism or drivelling. 

2. = Drivel sb~ 2. 

1786 tr. Beck ford's Vathck (1868) 62 As he betrayed a 
villanous drivelling in his tears, the Caliph turned his back. 
1842 Mi all in Nonconf. II, 425 The miserable drivelings 
of the senate. 

Drrvelling, -eling, ppl . a. [f. as prec.+ 
-ing 2.] That drivels. 

1. Slavering, dribbling. 

1530 Palsgr. 311/1 Drivelyng as a yonge chylde, baueux. 
XSST Huloet, Driuelynge harlot or queane, scraptia. c x6ix 
Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. iv. Decay 179 Stooping as she 
goes, With driveling mouth, and with a sniveling nose. 
f b. transf. That flows or falls in drops. Obs. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare vii. 63 Those driueling 
droppes are they, which are kept in a siluer Image. 1804 
Naval Citron. XII. 473 Gusts of wind and drivelling sleet. 

2 . Characterized by or given to silly childish 
talk or weak action ; idiotic. 

r 1460 [see Drivel v. 5]. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ty JuLu. 
iv. 95 This driueling Loue is like a great Natural], that 
runs lolling vp and downe to hid his bable in a hole. 
1602 Marston Ant. ty Mel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 56 Can you 
paint me a driveling reeling song ? # 17*8 T. Sheridan 
Persius ’ Sat. 1. (z 730) 21 All this drivling Stuff without 
Sinews or Strength. X741 WarbOrton Div. fegat. iv. v. 
III. 222 Some driveling grecanised Mylhologist. x8xB 
Hazlitt Eng. Poets iv. (1870) *°5 The mere drivelling 
effusions of his spleen and malice. 1864 KuiGHT Passages 
Wrkg. Life I. iii. 167 A drivelling idiot called a king. 

F 3 . aosol. or as sb. A drab. Obs. rare. . 

1570 Levins Manip. * 35/47 A Driueling, scraptia. 

Hence Dri'vellingly adv. * ^ . 

X731 Bailey, Driveling ty, sillily. 1820 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XCII. 62 The wording of the poetry.-is 

often drivellingly diffuse. 

Driven (dri*vn),///. a. [pa. pple. of Drive v.J 
1 Ureed onward, impelled, etc. : see the verb. 

6 43 
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1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 99 If it bee not infected 
with a wheate called driven-wheate ; which wheate hath no 
awnes like unto long-read. 1801 Southey Thalaba ix. xli, 
The driven air before her fann’d the face Of Thalaba. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 2/1 An amount of work such as mates 
of less driven steamers have no idea of. 

2. Of snow : Carried along and gathered into 
heaps by the wind ; drifted. Of feathers or down : 
Separated from the heavier by a current of air (see 
Drive v. 8 d). 

1579 Lyly Eufltues (Arb.) 89 As white as the driven snow. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 232 My thrice-dnuen bed of Downe. 
1668 H. More Div. Dial, ni.xxviii. (1713) =5* Thin Paper 
..but as strong as any Vellum, and as white as dnvenSnow. 
1817 Scorr Harold the Dauntless 1. x»x, More than to rest 
on driven down. 1823 Byron yuan vi. xxv, Sheets white 
as what bards call ’driven Snow*. 

Driver (drarvai). [f. Drive zl + -er1.] 

1. gen. One who drives (in various senses : see 
the verb). 

14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wfilcker 687/13 Hie fugator, a dryfer. 
c 1450 tr .De Imitatione in. lx. 142 Grace is . . grower doun, 
dryuer awey of sorowe. 157 oAct 13 Elis. c. 8 § 4 Solicitors 
and Drivers of Bargains. 1625 Bp. Mountagu Apf. Caesar 
I. ix. 80 A dangerous driver at Popery and Sedition. 1767 
Richardson in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 20 The weight of a 
hammer did not contribute so much in driving a nail, as the 
quickness of the motion given it by the driver. 

2. spec . a. One who drives a herd of cattle, etc. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 109/1 A Drywer (A. Dryfer) of nawte. 

1530 Palsgr. 215/2 Drivar of camelles, chamelter. 1844 
Ld. Brougham A. Lunel II. vi. 156 All were forced to keep 
the same pace, in order that a single driver.. might suffice. 

b. One who drives a vehicle or the animal that 
draws it; a charioteer, coachman, cabman, etc.; 
also, one who drives a locomotive engine. (Often 
with defining word prefixed, as cab-driver *, engine- 
driver, etc., for which see the first element.) 

c 1450 St. Cuthbcrt (Surtees) 6016 All ]>e dryuers ware 
agaste hat ]>e sledd suld ga our faste. 1581 Savile Tacitus 
93 (R.) Buffons, stage-players, and charet drivers. 1725 
Pope <9rfyM.xn1.99 Fiery coursers in the rapid race Urg’d by 
fierce drivers thro’ the dusty space. 1812 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 55 An excellent chaise with a decent driver. 

c. The overseer of a gang of slaves. (See also 
Slave-driver.) 

1796 Stedman Surinam II. xviii. 55 The prisoners, .being 
secured by the negro-drivers. ^ 1823 Ld. Bathurst in Ann. 
Reg. 131/c note , That the whip should no longer be carried 
into the field, and there displayed by the driver, a 1843 
Southey Sontt. iii, That inhuman driver lifts. .The. .scourge. 

d. slang. (See quot.) 

2851 Mayhew Land. Labour (1861) H. 233 ‘Drivers*, or 
those who compel the men in their employ to do more 
work for the same wages. 

e. In various other specific uses : see quots., 
and various senses of Drive v. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 7 The same..driuours [of 
a forest] shal cause the same vnprofi table beastes..to be 
killed. J812 Sporting Mag. XL. 52 The best curler, has 
generally the power of arranging the order of the game ; 
and whoever is last in order gives directions to all the rest 
. . He is called the driver and the first the lead. 1829 
Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 When the holers have finished 
their operations, a new set of men, called hammer-men, 
or drivers, enter the works. 1867 Corn/t. Mag Apr. 492-3 
There is the ‘long driver’ [at golf], who hits as far in two 
strokes as a ‘short driver' does in three. 1884 HarpePs 
Mag.^ Oct. 753/2 The , . workmen wade about the vats 
spearing.. hides as a Western river ‘driver* does his logs. 

3. A tool or appliance for driving. 

a. A bundle of osier rods used to beat the bushes in 
‘driving* young pheasants (see Drive v. 3b). b. A 
mallet. C. A tool used by coopers in driving on the 
hoops of casks. d. Shipbuilding (see quot. 1850). ©. 

Weaving. The piece of wood which drives the shuttle 
through the shed of the loom. # f. A bar for tamping the 
powder in a blast-hole; a tamping-iron. g. An instru- 
ment for enlarging or altering the shape of a drilled hole ; 
= Drift sb. 13 b. h. A tool for driving out the piece of 
a metal plate in punching. i. Golf. The play-club : * a 
wooden-headed club with full-length shaft, more or less 
supple, with which the ball can be driven to the greatest 
distance'. 

*674 N. Cox Gentl. Recrcat. m. (1706) 37 Take your 
Instrument called a Driver, which is made of strong white 
Wands or Osiers set fasten a handle . .With this Driver you 
must make a gentle noise. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
318/1 A Driver [is] a piece of Wood cut in the form of a 
Wedge., with this by the help of Blows with the Addice, 
all sorts of Hoops are driven fast upon Barrels. Ibid. 344/1 
A Pavers Maul, or Mall, or Mallet.. is of some termed a 
Driver. *753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,. Driver.. used in the 
taking pheasant powts, in the method called driving.. With 
this instrument the sportsman having fixed his nets, drives 
the young birds into them. c\ 850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 
1 16 Driver, the foremost spur on the bilgeways, the heel of 
which is fayed to the foreside of the foremost poppet, and 
cleated on the_ bulgeways, and the sides of it stand fore 
and aft. It is now seldom used._ 1892 Badm. it Jr., 
Mountaineering it. 68 ^Forty-four inches is an average 
length for the golfer's driver, .the longest club with which 
he finds he can hit accurately. 1894 A thenjsum 24 Nov. 
707/3 The bat [was] a monstrous club .. wielded, as one 
would wield a driver at golf. 

4. A boat used in fishing with a drift-net.^ 

1664 T. Keymer Observ. Dutch Fishing in P/tenix (1721) 
I. 223 The 1500 Strand-boats, Evers, Galiots, Drivers, and 
Tod-boats fish upon their own Coasts. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
9 May j/2 Drivers (i. e., boats used in the herring, mackerel, 
or pilchard fisheries with drift nets ) . . are smaller than 
trawlers, and are not required to sail while fishing. 

5. A T aut. f a. A large sail formerly used at the 
aftermost part of a ship in fair weather, set * square* 


(i.e. transverse to the ship’s length) on a yard at 
the end of the spanker-boom. Obs. b. Now 
applied to the Spanker, a fore-and-aft sail at the 
same part of the ship ; sometimes distinguished as 
a sail smaller than the spanker, but set on the 
same boom and gaff. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Driver , an oblong 
sail, occasionally hoisted to the mizen peak, when the wind 
is very fair. 1794 Rigging *5- Seamanship. I. 217 The 
Driver or Spanker Sail Is bent as a temporary matter. 
1798 yml. of* Vanguard ' Dec., in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) III. 209 A very stormy passage, in which the Van- 
guard split her three topsails and the driver though it was 
brailed up. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Driver, a large 
sail formei ly used with the wind aft or quartering. .The 
name latterly has been officially applied' to the spanker, 
both being the aftermost sails of a ship. 1883 (A Coast- 
guard says ) A driver differs from a spanker in being 
smaller, and is used in bad weather, being set on the same 
gaff ana boom. 

6 . A part of machinery, usually a wheel, which 
communicates motion to other parts, or to which 
the power is directly communicated ; the driving- 
wheel of a locomotive, etc. 

1831 G. R. Porter Silk Mann/. 208 The rude wooden 
wheels and drivers which were long used. 1847 Engineer 
«$- Mach. Assistant (1850) 71 When two wheels geer to- 
gether, the one which communicates the motion to the 
other is called the driver or leader, and the wheel impelled 
is called the follo'wcr. 1879 Holtzapffel Turning IV. 
196 Motion is transmitted by the contact of an arm or pin. 
tne driver, on the chuck, with an arm or carrier attached 
to the work. 

b. Front-, rear-, double-driver ; applied re- 
spectively to a bicycle or tricycle in which the 
driving power is applied to the front wheel, the 
hind wheel, on two wheels (of a tricycle). 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1275/1 Imperial Club tricycle, .front 
steerer, double driver. 1891 Wheeling xi Mar. 455 The rear- 
driver can be mastered in a much shorter time. 1895 Cycl. 
Tour. Club Gaz . Dec. 372, I did not see one solitary speci- 
men of the front driver. 

7. Comb, driver-ant, a species of ant ( Anomma 
arcens) found in West Africa: see quot. 1865 ; 
driver-boom {Naut.), the boom on which the 
driver (sense 5 ) is set ; driver-yard (see quot.). 

1794 Rigging 4* Seamanship I. 84 The mizen course and 
driver boom sail [are set] from the mizen mast. Ibid. 180 
The Driver-yard is a small yard, which expands the head 
of the driver without the peek of the gaff, to which it is 
hoisted by haliards. 1799 Naval Chrott. I. 442 Her driver 
boom [is] gone. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vui. (1878) 232 
Nest of the driver ant. 1865 Wood Homes without H. 
xxiv. (1868) 447 They are^ called Driver Ants because they 
drive before them every living creature. 

Hence Dri-veress ( nonce-wd .), a female driver ; 
DrPverless a., without a driver; DrPvership, 
the office of a driver (sense 2 b) ; skill in driving. 

1691 E. Taylor Behmetis Thcos. Philos. 346 Not the 
Omnipotency, but the Driveress in or into the might. 1860 
All Year Round No. 72. 511 They go on performing sur- 
passing feats of drivership. 1870 Daily Nezvs 23 Apr., He 
lost all command over the horses, which dashed along 
driverless. 1892 Pall Mall G. ig Jan. 4/3 The runaway 
horses bad taken the driverless coach on without injury. 

Driveway (drsi-v 1 w^')- Chiefly U S. [f. Drive 
v. + Way.] A way along which something is 
driven, a. A course along which game are driven 
in hunting, b. A road or way along which animals 
or vehicles are driven ; a carriage drive. 

1875 Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northfield, Mass. 46 
Capturing both larger and smaller sorts by means of drive- 
ways and in rude traps and yank-ups. 1884 Harper's 
Mag . Jan. 184/2 Winding driveways lead up to it from the 
road. 1889 Centuty Mag. Dec. 227/2 The decks [of a 
ferry-boat] were crowded with laboring men, the drive-ways 
choked with teams ; the women and children standing inside 
the cabin. 1895 H. P. Robinson Men Bom Equal 16 A 
carriage.. came down the driveway. 

Driving (drsrvig), vbl. sb. [-ingU] 

1. The action of Drive vb. (q.v.), in various senses. 

ct 440 Promp, Parv. 132/2 Dry vynge, orcathchynge [v. r. 

chasinge), minatus % 1404 Fabyan Citron, vii. 461 In tyme 
of dryuynge . . of whiche bargayne. 1549 Latimer 4 th Serm. 
bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 110 Wythout any delayes, or dryuynge 
of 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Dechassement, a 
driuing away. x6xx Bible 2 Kings ix, 20 The driuing is 
like the driuing of Iehu the sonne of Nimshi; for he 
driueth furiously. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VII. xvii. (R.), 
All within three minutes driving. 1884 Graphic 2oSept. 
290/2 At private schools of a higher class the driving is 
even worse. 

2. concr. That which is driven : see Drive v. 8 d. 

1696 Tryon Misc.fi i. 61 Many Feathers, .are Imported 

from several Countries, which are the Drivings of old Beds. 

3. attrib. and Comb. (Several of the combina- 
tions may also be regarded as belonging to the 
ppl. adj.) a. Relating to, adapted for, or devoted 
to driving (in a carriage). 

1788 Mrs. Hughes Henry 4- Isabella I. 77 Moving slowly 
round the driving way. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
Gloss., Driving Cushion, a deep cushion, made.. for the 
driver to sit on. 1882 L. C. Lillie Prudence 95 To make 
her driving toilet. 1887 Daily News 16 May 2/6 The institu- 
tion of the two four-in-hand driving clubs. 1891 Pall Mall 
G. it July 6/1 Beautiful driving weather, 1895 Daily News 
5 July 5/3 The driving meet in Hyde Park. 

b. In names of various mechanical contrivances 
used for driving (see quots., and various senses of 
Drive v.) } as driving-block, -bolt, -cap, -chisel, 


-pike; esp. of parts of machinery which communi- 
cate motion to other parts, as driving-axle , -band, 
-belt, . -gear, -pulley, -shaft ; or of parts in con- 
nexion with these, as driving-spring; also driving- 
iron, -putter, two clubs used in golf, the former 
to give great elevation to the ball, the latter to 
drive a very, low ball -against a heavy wind. See 
also Driving-box, -wheel. 

1849-50 Weali: Diet. Terms , Drhnng springs, the springs 
fixed upon the boxes of the “driving axle of a locomotive 
engine, to support the weight and to deaden the shocks 
caused by irregularities in the rails. 1862 yml. Soc. Arts 
X. 327/2 “Driving- bands. .are now made largely in india- 
rubber. 1885 Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 358 Leathern 
“driving-belts were used in working the machinery at the 
factory. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottletcn Leg. 80 The ‘monkey’ 
was the large “driving-block that falls upon a pile-head. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine ( 1789) Repoussoir, a '‘driving- 
bolt, used by shipwrights to knock out some other bolt 
from its station. 1877 Lumberman' s Gaz. 8 Dec. 362 Each 
man.. carries a “'driving pike’ or heavy pole some eight 
feet long. X857 Chambers Inform. II. 693/2 The “driving- 
putter is shorter in the shank than the play-club ..The 
driving-putter sends ‘skimming’ balls, and so ‘cheats the 
wind *. 

Dri’ving, ppl. a. [-ING2.] That drives. 

1 . Impelling, setting in motion, actuating. 

(The phr. driving wind, etc. may belong to sense 2.) 

1297 R. Glouc (1724)20 Heo..wendeuorb with god wynd 

& wel dryuyng flode. 1687 Luttrf.ll Brief Ret. (1857) 
I. 403 So great a driving wind. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 116 The ability of its journals is the 
driving force. 1895 C/r.. Q. Rev. Oct. 156 Doubt as the 
driving energy of active inquiry. 

2. Moving along rapidly, esp. before the wind ; 
drifting ; said also of a storm, in which rain or 
snow drives rapidly before a strong wind. 

x6or Shaks. Twel. N. 1. ii. 11 When you.. Hung on our 
driuing boate. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 564 Perpetual 
Sleet, and driving Snow. 1802 R. Brookes’ Gasetteer{ed. 12) 
s.v. Provincctown , The houses are ..set upon piles, that the 
driving sands may pass under them. 1848 C. A. Johns 
Week at Lizard 43 The nets are set. .parallel to the tide and 
suffered to drift with it, hence they are called ‘drift nets', 
and the boats * driving boats 
t 3. Driving notes {Mus.) : an old name for syn- 
copated notes, as being ‘driven* or prolonged 
through the accent. Obs. 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 89 The third is a driuing 
waie in two crotchets and a minime, but added by a rest. 
1731 Keller Thorough-bass in W. Holder Harmony 189 
The several driving Notes descend by degrees. 1858 Currie 
Elcrn. Mus. Anal. 101 Which, .has so peculiar an effect in 
performance as to have sometimes procured for such notes 
the epithet of * driving notes 
Hence DrPvingly adv., in a driving manner. 

1842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. 163 It 
rained drivingly. 

Drrvmg-box. 

1. The box on which the driver of a carriage sits. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (x8oi) I. 149 The driving-box 

..fitted to the half top of the seat of a' chaise. 1837 Dickens 
Piekw. xiv, A couple of driving-boxes, two or three whips, 
and as many travelling-shawls. 

2. The journal-box of a driving-axle. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Driving-axle, the axle of a 
driving-wheel ; the bearing portion rests in the driving-box. 
The^veight of that portion of the engine is supported by a 
driving-spring upon the box. 

Driving- wheel, a. A wheel which com- 
municates motion to one or more other wheels or 
machinery, b. Each of the large wheels of a 
locomotive engine, to which the power is trans- 
mitted through the connecting-rod and crank, 
c. The wheel of a bicycle or tricycle to which the 
force is directly applied. Also Jig . 

1838 N. Wood Railroads, An engine, .with driving wheels 
ten feet diameter. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit. vi. 1x6 The 
men in cities who are the centres of energy, the driving- 
wheels of trade, politics, or practical arts. 

Driwerie, var. Druery, Obs. 
t Drix. Obs. [Origin uncertain.] Decayed 
wood ; the decayed part (of timber). 

1609 C. 1 Butler Fem.flott. (1634) 57 [The Wasp] worketh 
a Comb of the utter drix of Pales, or other Timber. 

Hence Drixy, f dricksie a., decayed (as tim- 
ber) ; = Druxy, q.v. 

Drizzle (dri*z’l), sb. 1 [goes with Drizzle v.] 
Small, fine, spray-like rain. 

1554 in Harington Rug# Ant. 03 To shunne Bleak win- 
ters drizzle. x668 Wilkins Real Char. 58 The Condensa- 
tion of It, from a Cloud, or from a Mist, Rain, Drizle. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. iii, A mist 
which successively becomes a mizzle, a drizzle, a shower, a 
rain, a torrent. 1853 C. Bronte Villctte xxi, It rained a 
November drizzle. 

Drizzle, sb.' 2 A name of the young ling (fish). 
1769 Pennant Zool. (1776) III. 198 (Jod.) It is not reckoned 
a sizeable fish, and consequently not entitled to the bounty 
..Such are called drizzles and are in season all summer. 

Drizzle (dri‘z’1), v. Also 6 drysel, 6-7 dris- 
sol, 6-8 drizle, dria(s)le, 7 driz(z)el. [Not 
known before 16th c. Origin obscure: possibly 
dim. and freq. of rare ME. Dkese, OE. drfosan 
to fall; with iGth c. dry selin g cf. Drysnjng.] 

1. intr. To rain in very fine, dense, spray-like 
drops : said of the weather, the day, and impers . ; 
to fall, as rain, in fine drops. 
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1566 [see Drizzling ///. a. b.] 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 
Wks. (Rtld'r.) 199/2 These tears, that drizzle from mine • 
eyes. 1637 G. Daniel Genius of this He 7 Nor ever did the 
winter drissle here. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. ii, The 
morning is none of the comfortablest : raw ; it is even driz- 
zling a httfe. 1892 Zangwill Big Bow Plyst. 89 A thin rain 
drizzled languidly. 

fig. 1822 Shelley Faust 11. 187 The magic notes, like 
spark on spark. Drizzle, whistling through the dark. 

+ 2 . tram. To shed in fine spray-like drops. Obs. 
1543 [see Drizzling vbl . sb. below]. 1584 Lyly Campaspc 
111. in, Danae, into whose prison Jupiter drizled a golden 
showre. 1599 Siiaks. Much Ado 111. iii. in Stand thee 
close then vnder this penthouse, for it drissels raine. x6ox 
— Jul. C. 11. Ji. 21 Fierce fiery' Warriours fight vpon the 
Clouds .. Which drizel’d blood vpon the Capitoll. 1642 
Quarles Div. Poems, Elegie Dr. Wilson i, I cannot mizzle : 
My fluent brains are too severe to drizzle Sleight drops. 

3 . To sprinkle or wet with minute drops, rare. 
18:0 Scott Lady of L. iv. v, Drizzled by the ceaseless 
spray, Tiie wizard waits. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iii, 
The little stubby trees, .were drizzled with a mess of wet. 

Hence Dri*zzled ppl. a., shed in spray-like 
drops ; Dri’zzling vbl. sb. (in quot. 1543, concrl). 

1543 Bale Vet a Course , fyC. 97 (T.) The draffysh de- 
claracyons of my lorde Boner, with such other dirty drysel- 
ings of Antichrist. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 312 Sap- 
consuming Winters drizled snow. 1615 Crooke Body of 
il/Vi«499They..auoid theirwaterby drilling or drops. 1856 
T. Aird Poet. JVks. 342 A bloody' drizzled shower. • 

Dri’zzling, ppl. a. [f. Drizzle v. +■ -dig 2 .] 
That drizzles, a. Of rain or the like. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 41 From mine eyes the 
drizling teares descend. 1594 — Amoretti xviii, Drizling 
drops that often doe redound, the firmest flint doth in con- 
tinuance weare. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 546 No drizling 
showr, But ratling storm of Arrows barbd with fire. 1743 
Lond.fy Country Brew. iv. (ed. 2)267 Run a drisling Stream 
. .on a few Hops. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola m. xiv. They 
walked on in silence.. under the small drizzling rain, 
b. Of a day, climate, etc. 

1566 Drant Horace , Sat. 11. il(R.), Through sletie drisling 
day. 1652 Bgnlowes Thcoph. it. lxxii, Thus mounts she 
drizling Olivet. 1741 Short in Phil. Trans. XLI. 629 All 
Three Days showery or drisling. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter 
PI edit. 1, iii. 81 A drizzling November day in England. 

Drizzly (dri’zli), a. [f. Drizzle + -y L] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by drizzling. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ill. 475 During Winter’s drisly 
Reign. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. 238 Falling, back 
again in drizzlydew. i 85 r Dickens Gt. Expect, xxvii, Un- 
fortunately the morning was drizzly*. 

Dro, droch, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 

Droag, droan(e, obs. ff. Drog, Drone. 
Drobely, drobly, drobyl, varr. Drubly, 
Drubble, Obs. 

fDrock. Obs. A part of a plow (see quot.). 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Brock, .is an upright piece of 
timber, .belonging to the right side of the tail. .The ground 
wrist of the plow is fastened to this, as also is the earth 
board. 

+ Drof, drove, a. Obs. [OE. drif turbid, 
disturbed, a parallel form to OS. drSSi (MDu. 
droevp, Du. droef ), OHG. trttobi (Ger. Iriibe) 
OTeut. *drodii-z (becoming *drotjo-), from ablaut 
stem of drad-an, whence Draff. Cf. Dref.] Tur- 
bid, disturbed, troubled : physically or mentally. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. III. 204 Flod drof fcesihS sebyliiX&i 
hit £etacna 5 . c 12Q ^ Lay. 1040 Drof he wes on mode. Ibid. 
6588 Drof [c 1275 sori] him wes on heorte. a 1300 Cursor 
PI. 13760 (Cott.) Quen }?is water all droue [v.r. droued] war. 
Drof(e, droff(e, obs. ff. drove : see Drive v . 
t Drof -land. Old Law. Also ? dryfland and 
erron . driftland. [f. ME. drof, OE. drop j Drove, 
driving -1- Land.] (See quot. 1660.) 

1660 W. SoyisER Gavclkma prop. iv. 116 (Drof-Iand) that 
holdeaby the service of driving, as well of Distresses taken 
for the Lords use, as of the Lords cattel from place to place, 
as to and from Markets, Fairs, and the like : more par- 
ticularly here in Kent of driving the Lords hogs or swine 
to and from the Weald of Kent. 1664 F. Phillips Mis- 
taken Rccontp.' 39 [The lords] in many or some of their 
manors do receive Quit -rents of their Tenants for Bcrdland , 
or provision of victuals for their homes ; Drofland, for 
driving their Cattle to Fairs and Markets. 1848 Wharton 
LawLex., Drift-land, Drofland, or Dryfland. 

Drog, Also 7 droag, 8 drouge. [? a back- 
form from Drogher or F. drogueur .] trans. To 
carry in a drogher. Hence Dro ging, dro'ghing, 
the West Indian coasting trade ; also attrib. 

x68i Treat, cone. E. India Trade 4 To hope that ever 
we can cope with the Dutch in White Herring Fishing, 
Salt-droaging from St. Uvals to the East-Land, or the Rus- 
sia or Greenland Trade. 1787 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 222 AH 
the drouging vessels belonging to the island. 1805 Naval 
Chron. XIII. 6 I employed myself in dragging sugar. 

Drog, -arie : see Drogue, Drug, Druggery. 
Droga, droger : see Daroga. 

Droga-, drog v o)-, drogerman, obs. forms of 
Dragoman. 

Dro gat (t, drog(g)itt, obs. ff. Drugget. 
Droger, drogger, var. of Drogher. 

Drogge, obs. form of Drug. 

Drogh, obs. dial. f. Through. 

c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. If. 4 b, Both drogh right and trowth. 

Drogh, dro5, dro3ghe, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 
Droghen, dro^sn, obs. pa. pple. of Dree. 
Drogher (dr^ga-i). Also 8-9 drogger, 9 
droger, droguer. [a. obs. F. drogueur (1525 


in Jal and Godef.) * a ship which fished and dried 
herring and mackerel * (Jal), f. 16th c. Du. drogher, 
drooghcr , Du. drooger, a dryer, f. droogen to dry. 
Cf. F. droguene , Du. droogerij , drying-place : ‘ ce 
terme se dit de la peche et de la preparation dn 
hareng* (Auhin 1702 in Jal).] A West Indian 
coasting vessel ; hence transferred to other slow 
clumsy coasting craft. 

[1756 see Drover 2 r.] 1782 Ann. Reg. 270/2 If they are 
not employed in droghers . . means shall be furnished them 
to depart for the neutral islands. 1790 Phil. Trans. LXXX. 
346 Droghers, or vessels employed in carrying stores, &c. 
from one part of the island [Grenada] to another. 1805 
Naval Chron. XIII. 6 A drogger is a Shallop, or Schooner, 
employed to convey sugar from the Plantations to the Mer- 
chantmen. I bid. XIV. 73 Disguising her as a Droger. 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer xxxiv, This drogher .. was a large,' 
half-decked, cutter-rigged vessel. z 86 o Bartlett Did. 
Amer., Droger or Drogher .. built solely for burden, and 
for transporting cotton, lumber, and other heavy articles, 
b. allrib. and Comb., as drogher-man , system. 
1873 Gardner Hist. Jamaica 330 Trade, .done on what is 
Still known as the drogger system. 1889 J. J. Thomas 
Froudacity 179 Engage the. .droghermen as able seamen. 
Droghing: see Drog v. 

Droght(e, dro}t(e, dro3pe, obs. ff. Drought. 
Drogoman, drogueman, varr. of Dragoman. 
Drogue (clr^g). Forms: S drug, 9 drugg, 
drog, dro(u)gue. [perh. orig. drug, var. of Drag 
sb., the form drogue arising through assimilation 
to drogue , obs. and Sc. form of Drug* jA 1 ] 

1 . Whale-fishing. A contrivance attached to the 
end of a harpoon line to check the progress of a 
whale when running or sounding. 

A simple form consists of a piece of stout board, 12 or 14 
inches square ; another consists of a small wooden tub, with 
its concavity in the direction of the whale. 

1725 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 263 Sometimes 
they will get away after they have been lanced,. with Irons 
in them, and Drugs fastened to them, which are thick 
Boards about fourteen Inches square. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade, Drog, a name given in Scotland to a buoy attached 
to the end of a harpoon line. 1875 Kingston South Sea 
Whaler iii. 79 The first mate was on the point of heaving 
his own line overboard with a drougue fastened to it. 

2 . Naut . A hooped canvas bag towed at the 
stem of a boat to prevent it from broaching to. 

1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 220 Towing 
astern a pig of ballast, .or canvas bag termed a * drogue' or 
drag .. to hold the boat’s stern back, and prevent her being 
turned broadside to the sea or broaching-io. 2878 Boston 
Mercury 8 June, They are provided with a novel kind of 
anchor (the drogue). It is a large canvas barrel-shaped bag, 
attached to fifty fathoms of rope. 1888 Scott. Leader 29 
Nov. 7 The first breaker lifted the boat on her end, while 
the second, driving the drogue forward, slacked the rope, 
when the boat broached to. 

Drogue, -ry, obs. and Sc. ff. Drug, Druggery. 
Droh, obs. pa. t of Draw v. , 

Droich (drox). Sc. Forms: 6 droiche, 7 
droigh, 9 droich. [perh. a metathesis of duerch , 
duergk , or some similar form of Dwarf ; Gaelic 
has also droich from same source.] A dwarf. 

iS 3 S Ld. Trcas. Acc . Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
*285 To the Droiche, to lows his claithis fra the tai^eouris. 
1568 Bannatyne PIS. If. 173 (Jam.) Ane little Interlud, of 
the Droichis part of the Play, a 1605 Montgomerie Flyt- 
trtgw. Polwartqo Doe, droigh, what thou dow. i8r8 Miss 
Furrier Marriage II. 185 ‘The Englishwomen are all poor 
droichs,’ said Nicky, who had seen three in. .her life. 
Hence Droi-chy a., dwarfish. 

1693 Scot. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 117 There was Zaccheus, 
a Man of a low Stature, that is, a little droichy Body. 
Droicfc, obs. form of Droit 1 . 

Droigj obs. var. of Sc. drogue, Drug. 

+ Droil, sb. Obs. Forms : (6 droyelle), 6-7 
droyl(e, 7 droil(e. [The origin and mutual 
relations of this and the related Droil v. are not 
clear. The sb. has been (very doubtfully) compared 
with Icel. drjdli, drone, sluggard. According to 
analogy (as well as dates), the vb. would be 
expected to be formed from the sb. in sense 1 ; 
the vb. however is possibly related to Du. druilen 
to loiter, slumber, in Kilian druylen ‘suggredi, 
latenter sitte clam ire ’, which answers for the form, 
but imperfectly for the sense. The word has prob. 
been influenced by toil, moil. Cf. also Droy.] 

1 . A servant of all work ; a drudge. 

1579 Remedy agst. Love Db, A bond man to his appetites, 
A drudge unto a droyelle. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dcut. 
xevi. 593 If his master would send him to the feeldes or vse 
him as a droyle in his house to doe whatsoeuer he had to be 
done. 1642 Rogers Naanian 301 So they be faithfull 
droiles and drudges, they think more cannot be required. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. it. xi. § 1. 264 Conditions of men. . 
Freeman. .Slave. . Bondman.. Droyl, Drudge. 

2 . Drudgery ; toil in disagreeable work. 

1639 Shirley Gentl. Venice 1. ii, ’Tis I do alt the droil, 
the dirt* work. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, ii. 22 For what 
reward hath man of all his droyle. 

t Droil, v. Obs. Forms : 6 - 7 droyl(e, 7 droil(e, 
[goes with Droil sb., q.v.] 

1 . intr. To d nidge, slave, toil in mean work. 

1591 Spenser PI. Hubberd 157 Let such vile vassalls borne 
to base vocation Drudge in the world, and for their living 
droyle. 1635 Quarles Embl. 1. iii. (1718) 14 O who would 


droil, Or delve in such a soil ! 1660 H. More Plyst. Godl. 

v, xvii, 207 To make mill-horses of them, that they may 
the better droile and drudge for the satisfaction of their lusts. 

2 . trans. To subject to drudgery, rare. 

16 45 Quarles Sol. Recant, i. 22 To what hopeful I end 
Droyle we our crazy bodies? 

Hence f Droiling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 135 Moiling and drolling there is for 
the world without measure. 1641 M ilton Reform. 1. (1851) 
3 (The soul] left the dull and droyling carcas to plod on in 
the old rode, and drudging Trade of outward Conformity. 
1674 Govt. Tongue ix. § 13 The droiling pesant scarce 
thinks there is any world beyond his own village, or the 
neighboring markets. 

Droit 1 (droit, or as F., dnva). Also 5-6 
droyt, 6 drolct. [a. F. droit, earlier dreit late 
pop. L. *drectum, drielum L. directum straight- 
ened, straight, right, Direct ; as sb. a straight or 
right line *, in late L. right, legal right, law.] 

1 . A right ; a legal claim to what is one’s due ; 
hence, that to which one has a legal claim ; a due ; 
pi. dues, duties, perquisites due by legal right. 

Droits of Admiralty', certain rights or perquisites, as the 
proceeds arising from the seizure of enemies’ ships, wrecks, 
etc., formerly belonging to the Court of Admiralty, but now 
paid into the Exchequer. 

1481 Caxton Godeffroy ccvi. 301 He sayde that they were 
the droytes and rightes of his chirche of the sepulcre. 1484— 
Curtail 8 The vertues of nature and the ryghtes and droytes 
of lyf humayne. 1528 Sir R. Weston in Dillon Calais <5- 
Palc (1892) 92 Other casualtyes and droyts Royall belong- 
ing 10 the Seignorye. 1638 Earl Strafford Lett. (1739) II. 
206 As if the keeping of the Fort, .had prejudiced him in the 
Droits of his Admiralty. x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 
164 A difficulty experienced in collecting the droits or duties 
exacted. 1861 May Const. Hist. (1863) I. iv. igS George 
III derived a considerable amount from the droits of the 
crown and Admiralty, .and other casual sources of revenue. 
1889 Century Diet. s.v. ; In American law droits of admiralty 
are not as such recognized. 

J 2 . Law, right, justice ; a law. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. vii, My fader, .knoweth the 
Jawes & droytes. 2482 — Myrr. 1. ix. 35 The droytes and 
lawes by which the jugements be made. 1483 — Cato 
C riij, It is founde in droyt canon. — Gold. Leg. 175b/! To 
lerne the Scyence of droyt and of the lawe. 2535-6 Act 27 
Hen. VIII, c. 26 Preamb., The Domynyon .. of Wales., 
[whereof] the Kinges nioost Roiall Magestie of mere droite 
and verye right is verie hedde King Lorde and Ruler. 

3 . Comb., as droit-house, a building at a sea- 
port for the collection of the droits of Admiralty ; 
droitsman, the collector of droits. 

1836 Ann. Reg. 31 Plaintiff was taken to the droit-house 
at the end of the pier. 1866 Black5iore Cradock Nowell 
xxxiii,The Admiralty droitsmen made an accurate inventory 
of the bungs and blacking bottles, 
t Droit 2 . Obs. [Origin unascertained.] A 
minute weight ; the four hundred and eightieth part 
of a grain troy, one twenty-fourth of a ‘mite’. 

(Belonging to a series used in exact computations of weight 
of coins, before the introduction of decimals, the alternate 
subdivisions by 20 and 24 carrying out those of ounces and 
pennyweights. See Notes <5- Queries 8th S. X. 255, 278, 338.) 

1601 Weight of Silver Coins 43 Eliz. i6or * given in ‘dwt., 
gr., Mites, Droits, Perils, Blancs,’ cited in J. Millan Coins, 
Weights, ^ Pleas. 1749-] 2604 Prod. Jos. I in Ruding 
Coinage of Gt. Brit. 1840, I. 363. a x6o6 Mint 6* Ploneta 
(/IS. in Royal Mint Lib.) iv. If. 2, Note that .. in 1 grain 
Subtill there are 20*2 Mites Subtill, and so further to Droites, 
to be devided if need shalbe. 1649 Act Long Parlt. c. 43 
(Scobell n. 65). Schedule or Table, annexed— Pieces of 
Gold : xx*. 05 Penny weights. 20 Grains. 10 Mites. ..Pieces 
of Silver: .. i a 00 Penny weights. 07 Grains. 14 Mites. 20 
Droits. 02 Perils. 12 Blanks. — Plemorandumz Twelve 
Ounces makes a pound weight Troy;. .Twenty Mites makes 
a Grain ; Twenty four Droits makes a Mite ; ’Twenty Perits 
makes a Droit ; Twenty four Blanks makes a Perit. Passed 
17 July. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Ounce. 1658 Phillips 
s.v. Perit. 2708-43 J. Cha.vderlayne St. Gt. Brit. *160. 
18x1 Kelly Univ. Cambist , The Drojt of 20 Periots. 1858 
Simmonds Diet. Trade, Droit , a division of the troy grain 
used by moneyers. 

Droitural (drortiutal), a. Law. [f. F. droi- 
ttire (see next) + -AL.] Relating to a right to 
property, as distinguished from possession. 

1850 Burrill cited in Webster. 1875 Postc Gains n. 
Comm. (ed. 2) 19 1 He might recover it for future presenta- 
tions by droitural writ of right of advowson. Ibid, iv, 649 
The old division of Real actions in English law into Pos- 
sessory and Droitural. 

t Droi’tur e. Obs. rare. [a. Y. droit tire straight- 
ness, rightness late pop. L. *drectura-m L. di- 
rect ura-in a making straight (Vitruv.), f. ppl. stem 
of dirigere to straighten, Direct.] Uprightness.^ 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 246/2 Therfor remayneth his 
droyture perdurably whyche be fulfilled wyth holy werke. 
Droll (dro a l), sb. Also 7 droile, 7-S drol(e. 
[a. F. drSle (15S4 droile in Hatz.-Darm. ; in i6tli 
c. also dr ante), orig. a sb. ‘a -good fellow, boone 
companion, merrie grig, pleasant wag; one that 
cares not which end goes forward, or how the world 
goes* (Cotgr.) ; subseq. also an adj., and so in Eng. 
The origin of the F. word is uncertain : see Diez, 
Littre, Darmesteter.] 

1 . A funny or waggish fellow ; a merry-andrew, 
buffoon, jester, humorist. _ , . 

C1645 Howell Lett. i. i. xvui, The old Duke of Mam 
. . was us’d to play the drol wnh him. Ibid. (1650) I. 438 
Dr. Dale, who was a witty kind of drole. 1658 ). Har- 
rington Prerog. Pop. Govt. h. v. (i7oo> 374 Lucian is a 
Drol, and intends a Jest. 1665 Pepys Diary 7 June, Very* 
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merry we were. Sir Thomas Harvy being a very drolle. 
^•1672 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 201 John Lamphire ... 
who was sometimes the natural droll of the company. 
<xx68o Butler Rent. (1759) 1 . 102 The worst Drols of 
Punchinellos Were much th 1 ingeniouser Fellows. 2709 
Steele Tatler^o.gf^ Mr. Scoggin, the famous Droll of the 
last Century. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 645 The 
frolic gamesome droll they have seen upon Covent Garden 
theatre. 1847 Disraeli Tattered n. via, Mrs. Contngsby 
was . . a fascinating droll. 1873 Browning R ed Cott . N t.-cap 
328 As for the droll there, he that plays the king And screws 
out smile with a red nightcap on. 

•f* 2 . A comic or farcical composition or repre- 
sentation ; a farce ; an enacted piece of buffoonery ; 
a puppet-show. Obs. 

• 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr. 8 The frequent heapes 
Of Braines, from the weake sun-shine of an Eye Work Mag- 
gotts out — short Drolls— scurrilitse. *662 1 atham Aqua- 
Tri. Introd., There are two Drolls, one of Watermen, 
the other of Seamen. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac:, Enthu- 
siasm (1749) I- 19 They are . . the subject of a choice 
Droll or Puppet-snow at Bart'lemy Fair. 2731 Medley 
Kolben's Cape G. Nape I. 10 The crew, to divert them- 
selves, acted several Drolls. 1818 Todd, Drollery . . 2._ A 
show ; the old word for the present diolls exhibited at fairs, 
f b. The acting of farces. Obs. 

18x7 D. Hughson Walks thro' Lord. 104 A house of 
public exhibition in horsemanship and droll, 
f 3 . The action of making jest or sport ; jesting ; 
burlesque writing or style. Obs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals t, x. 13 The whole Sermon 
being but a drol and derision of Kings and their Ministers. 
1698 [R. Ferguson] View Eccles. Pref., To turn everything 
he writes of into Droll and Laughter. 17x1 tr. Werenfels 1 
Disc. Logcmachys 164 The ridiculous Mockery and Drolls 
of the Vulgar. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 35 A pretty story 
. .that affords scope for clinch and droll, 

4 :. attrib. and Comb., as droll-booth, -house, a 
place where drolls were acted (obs.) ; droll-teller. 

1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 1. viii, Like Smith-field Droll- 
Booth, built with Wood. 1738 Watts Holiness of Times 
iii. Wks. 1812 III. 579 Should the senate-house .. be used 
for a theatre or droll-house, or for idle puppet-show's x866 
Sat. Rett. 11 Aug. 186/1 The droll-teller still went his rounds 
from hall to cottage. 

Droll, a. [f. F. drdlt : see prec. sb.J 

1 . Intentionallyfacetious, amusing, comical, funny. 
\ Droll fainting , caricature; d. fainter, caricaturist. 

1623 Jas. I in Four C. Eng. Lett . 45 , 1 heartily thank thee 
forthy kind droll letter. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) 
I. ii.sx Landschape-painting.. being even preferred to single 
portraits, to pieces of still-life, to droll-figures. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Pert tie’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 45 Daniel 
Boon, Of the same country, a droll painter. 1789 Belsh am 
Ess. I. x. 202 The drolj inventions of Hogarth. 1858 Lytton 
What will He do 1. xii, He was a droll and joyous humour- 
ist. x86x Wright Ess. Archxol. II. xxiit. 230 Everybody 
has a perception of what is droll and ludicrous. 

2 . Unintentionally amusing ; queer, quaint, odd, 
strange, * funny \ 

1753 Melmoth CYcmw. ix.(R.) Imitating the drollfigures 
those gallant youths exhibited. 1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter 
359 WitherM beldams, auld and droll. 1822 Scott Let. in 
Taylor & Raine Ment.Surtees (1852) 164 I have built a droll 
sort of house here . . a pretty, though somewhat fantastical 
residence, a 1876 G. Dawson Biog. Led. (1886) 94 Charles 
the Second certainly was the drollest idol ever nation set up. 

Hence Dro*Hity, the quality of being droll; 
cotter . . a droll thing ; Drollness. 

1639 Davenant Sahnacida Spolia Dram. Wks. 1872 II. 
317 Four Grotesques or drollities. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent 
Mt. Blanc (1S25) 10 Excited, as he said, by the drollness of 
the scene. 1885 Library Mag. (N. Y.) July 4 The ground- 
cuckoo is an embodiment of drollness and absurdity. 

Droll, v. Also 7 drol, 7-8 drole. [a. obs. F. 
drSler 1 to play the wag etc. (Cotgr.), f. drole sb.] 

1 . intr. To make sport or fun ; to jest, joke; to 
play the buffoon. Const, with , at, on, upon . 

1654 Whitelocke < )rnl. Swed. Emb. (1772) I. 130 White- 
Iocke drolled with them. 2665 Earl Marleburgh Fair 
Want in gs 19 There was no greater argument of a foolish 
and inconsiderate person, than profanely to droll at Re- 
ligion. *17678 Marvell Wks, III. 333 (R.) As Killegrew 
buffons his master, they droll on their God, hut a much 
duller way. 1680 Find.. Conforming Clergy (ed. 2) 32 An 
Author., that drolls with every thing. 2739 Melmoth 
Fitzosb. Lett. (1763) 227 To drole upon the established 
religion of a country. 1784 Cowper Task is, 369 He doubt- 
less is in sport, and does but droll. 2894 R. Bridges Feast 
of Bacchus v. 1428 To droll on a private person. 

2 . trans . To jest (a thing) away, off’, +to jest 
(a person) out of ox into something (obs.) ; to bring 
forth after the manner of a jester or buffoon. 

1663 R. Stapylton Slighted* Maid 7 (N.) He would scarce 
drol! away the sum he offer'd. 2679 Sharp Serm. at St. 
Margarets xx Apr. ix To Baffle ana Droll out of Counten- 
ance those that stand up for the Reputation of Sacred 
things, a 2704 R : L’Estrange (J-), Men that will not be 
reasoned into their senses, may yet be laughed or drolled 
into them. 1834 Tail’s Mag. I. 57 The Mulgraves and 
Masseys . . might have drolled ana drivelled forth their 
sickening imbecility for half a century. 

Hence Drolling vbl. sb. and pft. a . ; also Drol- 
lingly adv. ; jestingly, so as to make a jest of it ; 
fDroller, f Drollist, a professed facetious per- 
son ; a jester, buffoon. 

1645 Evelyn Diary 20 Feb., Their drolling lampoons and 
scurrilous papers. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals \. l. 29 
[They] use but drolling and impertinence in their Argu- 
ments. 2676 Glanvill Scason.Jlefl. i. 5 And . . now he . . 
sets the Apes and Drollers upon it. x68x — Sadducismus 11. 
(1726) 453 These idle Drollistshavc an utter Antipathy to all 
the braver and move generous kinds of Knowledge, 1684 
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J. Goodman Winter Even. Confer. P j. (T.), To talk lightly 
and drollingly of it. a 1713 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) 284 
Something like an Epitaph, in a drolling Stile. 1847 
Irving 14 Apr. m Life IV. 3 A quiet drolling vein. 2882 
Trollope Alice Dugdale , etc. 357 There was a sound of 
drolling in her voice. 

Drollery (dra^lsri). . Also 7 drol(l)erie, 
drolrie (drawlerie, drallery). [a. F. drSlerie 
(1584 in Hatz.-Darm.; also draulerie in Cotgr.), f. 
drSle : see -ERY.] 

1 . The action of a droll ; waggery, jesting.- 
1653-4 Whitelocke Jml. Swed. Emb. (1772) I. 279 So 

they parted in much drollerye. 2681 Glanvill Saddu- 
cismus 11. (1726) 449 An affected humour of Drollery' and 
Scoffing. 1743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 202 Better . . than to 
make it the subject of their jests and drollery. 2828 Carlyle 
Misc. Ess., Bums (187 2) II. 22 This [faculty of caricature] is 
Drollery rather than Humour. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets iv. 
109 A humour for drollery and sarcasm. 

2 . Something humorous or funny : + a. A comic 
play or entertainment ; a puppet-show ; a puppet. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. lit. iii. 21 What were these? A liuing 
Drolerie. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., Those 
that beget tales, tempests, and such like drolleries. 2621 
Fletcher Wtla Goose Chase 1. ii. Our women the best 
linguists; they are parrots; O’ this side the Alps they’re 
nothing but mere drolleries. 1847 Disraeli Tancreci 11. 
xiii, A land that has never been blessed by that fatal drollery 
called a representative government. 

f b. A comic picture or drawing ; a caricature. 
2507 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ti. i. 156 For thy walles. a pretty 
slight Drollery'- -is worth athousand of these Bed-hangings. 
x6o6Dekker.SVz'. Sinnes Ded., ADrolleriefor Dutch peece 
of Lantskop) may sometimes breed in the beholders eye, as 
much delectation, as the best and most curious master-peece 
excellent in that Art. 2642 Evelyn Diary 13 Aug., We 
arrived late at Roterdam, where was their annual marte or 
faire, so furnished with pictures (especially Landskips and 
Drolleries, as they call those clounish representations) that 
[etc.]. 2888 F. T. Palgrave in 19 th Cent. Jan. 85 [Dutch] 
pictures. .were not classed in the range of serious work; 
they bore commonly the significant name of Drolleries. 
c. A jest ; a facetious story or tale. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. i. 170 Let it be if you please 
a Drawlery upon it. 2660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 
121 The King is very much pleased with such Fictions and 
Drolleries. 2871 R. Ellis Catullus 1 . 4 Scribbling drolleries 
each of us together. 

3 . The quality of being droll ; quaint humour. 

2742 West Let. in Gray's Poems (1775) 143 Old words re- 
vived.. add a certain drollery to the comic, and a romantic 
gravity to the serious. 2856 Macaulay Goldsm. Misc. Writ. 
2860 II. 255 The rich drollery of ‘ She Stoops to Conquer \ 

Hence Drolle-rical a. nonce-wd ., comical. 

2656 S. Holland Zara (17x9) 25 This Drollerical Poem 
mightily augmented our Champion’s Mirth. 

Drollic, a. rare. [f. Droll sb. + -10.] Of or 
pertaining to a droll or puppet-show. 

2743 Fielding J. Wild 11. iii. (D.), At the fair of Bartho- 
lomew. .Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons, Anna Bullen, 
Queen Elizabeth, or some other high princess in drollic story. 

Drollisb. (drJuTiJ), a. Somewhat droll. 

2674 tr. Scheffers Lapland xxiv. 108 Imposing drollish 
nick-names upon them. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii, 
A drollish and witty kind of peevishness. 

Drolly (dr<?u*l,li), adv. [f. Droll a. + -lt 2 .] 
In a droll manner ; funnily; quaintly, oddly. 

1662 Pepys Diary’ 5 Nov., Jane, .did answer me so humbly 
and drolly about it. 2791 Boswell yohnson 17 May an. 
2775, Tom Davies described^ it [Johnson’s laugh] drolly 
enough: ‘ He laughs like a rhinoceros', a 1864 Hawthorne 
Amer.ffotc-Bks. (1879) II. 43 Atone of voice haring a drolly 
pathetic, .sound. 2880 Ouida Moths II. 59 Things manage 
themselves drolly. 

Drom, obs. form of Drum. 
Dromseognathons (drp-rrri,^griaj>9s), a. Or - 
nith . [f. Dromxus generic name of the emeu, (ad. 

Gr. dpofiaios swift-running) 4 - 'yudOo? jaw : see -OUS.] 
Having the bones of the palate arranged as in the 
emeu and its allies. Hence Dronueo*gnatliism, 
the arrangement of the palate-bone in this parti- 
cular manner. 

2867 Huxley Classif. Birds in Free. Zool. Soc. 425 The 
Dromaeognathous birds are represented by the single genus 
Tinamus , which has a completely struthious palate. 1875 
Parker in Encycl , Brit. III. 711/1 (Birds} That low kind 
of skull which is called ‘Dromreognathous * best seen in 
Drontxus the Emeu. 

Drombeslade, -byUsclad, var. of D rujislade 
Obs . , a drum. 

+ Dro’med, -e. Obs. [ad. late L. dromeda , 
f. class. L. dromas , dromad-em . ] = Dromedary. 

[‘ Dromeda, quoddam genus camelorum, minoris quidem 
staturas, sed velocioris' (J- de Janua in Du Cange); ‘dro- 
meda, & dromas > £: dromedarius, idem animal est minus 
camelo, sed velocius*. (Gloss. Camberonense in Du C.)] 
c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Set. Wks. I. 340 l>ei camenupon dro- 
medis._ 2388 — Isa . lx. 6 The lederis of dromedis [2382 dro- 
medaries] of Madian and Effa. 1398TREVISA Barth. Be P.R. 
XVI1L xxxvi. (1495) 797 Dromedarius is an heirde and keper 
of Dromedes. c 2420 Love Bonavent. Mirr. viii. (Sherard 
MS.), The dromedes they riden vpon. 2572 Bossewell 
Anuorie 11. 58, G. beareth sable, a Bromede passante d’Or, 
gesante a tranche of the Date tree propre. 

Dromedary (dnrm-, drfmSdari). Also 4-6 
dromodarye, -ie (drom oun day), 5 dromadayr, 
dromyder, drowmondere, dromond-, dromy- 
dary, (drombodary), 5-7 dromadary, 6 drome- 
dare, -der, dromun-, drumbledary, drum mi-, 
dromeldory, 7 dromidore, dromderrie, dromi- 


dary. [ad. OF. dromedaire (mod.F. dromadaire), 
"late L. dromedarius (Vulgate, Isa. lx. 6 ) for *droma- 
ddrius (sc. camelus), f. dromas , dromad-em drome- 
dary, a. Gr. bpoftds, dpoyaha, running, runner +Lat. 
suffix - arius ; see -ary 1 . The dmmble dromel- 
forms are due to popular association with vernacular 
words in Drumhle-, q.v.] 

1 . A light and fleet breed of the camel, specially 
reared and trained for riding. See Camel. 

Usually of the Arabian or one-humped camel, but the 
Bactrian camel may also be improved into a Dromedarj*. 

13.. K. Alts. 3407 Olifans and camailes, Dromedaries. 
2382 [see prec.]. c 1400 Dcslr. Troy 6207 Two dromon- 
darys drowe hit [a chariot], dressit berfore. c 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) in Right swyft as 
dromyders. c 2425 Voc. in Wr.- Wulcker 638 Hie drome- 
darius, a drowmondere. c 2500 Melusine xxxvi, 274 Thenne 
came a trucheman mounted vpon a dromadary. 1570 
Levins Matiip. 204 A Drumbledary, dromedarius. 2596 
Sjenser F. Q. iv. viii. 38 Ryding upon a Dromedare on 
hie, Of stature huge, and horrible of hew. 1632 Lithgcw 
Trav. vi. 298 A Dromidore, and Camel differ much in 
quality, but not in quantity, being of one height, bredth, 
and length.. the Dromidory. .will nde above 80 miles in the 
day. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixv, The Camels and 
Dromedaries of a Caravan. 1839 Thiklwall Greece VI. 
Iii. 271 Mounted on dromedaries, they crossed the desert 
= Dromond. Obs. 

[Late L. had dromeda also as the name of a sailing 
vessel : ‘ Lembus_ est genus navicuke quas Dromedas 
dicimus’, Fulgentius, Super Serm. Antiq. (e 550).] 

?ci475 Sqr. ler.ve Degre 818 With Ixxx shippes of large 
towre. With dromedarys of great honour. 1520 [see Dro- 
mond]. 2568 C. Watson Polyb. 66 b, They looked for taking 
certaine of their dromundaries, costed into a creek adjoining. 

3 . A stupid, bungling fellow. Obs . Cf. Drum- 

BLE-DORE. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. B ij, Because Democrites iudgd 
art to be more base then witte. Therefore those drummi- 
dories seeke so sleightlie after it. 1507 Pilgr. Pamass. it. 
217 An old Stigmatick, an ould sober Dromeder. 1632 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dorory n. ii, A soulless drome- 
dary 1 a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv , Dromedary ,a Thief 
or Rogue. . You are a purple Dromedary. .You are a Bungler 
or a dult Fellow at thieving. 2785 in Grose. 

4 . attrib ., as dromedary camel, corps, hump. 

*553 Brende Q. Curtins v. 76 Dromedarye Camels that 
were wonderful swift. # 2579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 572 
[He] had escaped., flying upon a Dromedary-Cammel. 2844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 3or He moved against them 
with the third cavalry, the dromedary corps, and two com- 
panies of infantry. 1880 Blackmore M. Anerley xii, The 
dromedary humps of certain hills. 

Hence (nonce -zvds.) Drome da-rian a., of the na- 
ture of a dromedary ; sb., a rider on a dromedary; 
also Dro-medarist. 

2706 E. Ward Hud. Reviv. 1. xvii, On his Dromedarian 
Brute. 2849 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. ix. 135 Mohhammad Ibn 
Kamil the Dromedarist. 2877 Daily Tel. 7 Nov., Ridden 
by dromedarians in Egyptian costume. 

Dromic (drp'mik), a. [ad. Gr. f. 

5 pd/ioy course, race-course.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the form of a race-course ; applied to the basilican 
type of Eastern churches from its resemblance to 
the plan of a race-course. So also Dro'micaL 

2850 Neale East. Ch. 1. 11. i. 1701'hereare many [Eastern 
churches] of the kind called dromic, or basilican, which 
exhibit the early Western arrangement. 2875 Encycl. Brit. 
III. 41B/2 The basilican form, or, as it was then termed, 
dromical, from its shape being that of a race-course. 1890 
Huxley in 19 th Cent. Nov. 770 Such megalithic edifices as 
the dromic vaults of Maes How and New Grange. 

Drdmioid (drp*mi,oid), a. (sb.) ' [f. mod.L. 
Dromia a genus of crustaceans : see -oid.] Having 
the form of a Dromia , a genus of Anomourous 
Crustacea, closely allied to the true crabs, b. sb. 
A crustacean of this genus. 

2852 Dana Crust. 1. 5? The genus Trichia. .is a transirion 
genus between the Parthenopinea and the Dromioids. 
Ibid. 53 Three distinct grades of degradation .. - — ». «•* 
the Dromioid, the Lithodioid, and the Paguroid. 

Dromler : see Drumbleb. 

Dro’mograph. [f. Gr. Spo/xos course + -graeit.] 
An instrument for measuring the velocity of the 
blood current. Also attrib. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 2885 Landois & Stirling Hum. 
Physiol. I. 181 The dromograph curve.. shews the primary 
elevation, .and the dicrotic elevation. 

Hence Dromogra'phic a. 

2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dromog raphic curve , the tracing 
obtained by the dromographic indicator. 

Dromo’meter. [f. Gr. Spopo-s course: see 
-meter.] A measurer of speed ; a pocket in- 
strument, serving to check the indications of the 
dromoscope. - 

_x88t Nature XXIV. 225 Colonel Leboulangd will exhibit 
his ingenious dromometer and dromoscope for controlling 
the velocity of trains. 

So Dromo’metry, the measurement of velocity. 

2685 Petty in Phil. Trans. XVII. 658 Dromometry> 
and the Measures of a Ships Motions at Sea. _ 

Dromond (drp-mpnd, drrrmand). ■ Hist, and 
arch. Also 4-5 dromon, dromoun, dromonde, 
drowmound, dromund, 5-6dromounde. [a. OF. 
dromon, dromont, AF. dromund, -tint, (in Cotgr. 
dromant ), ad. late L. dromoti-em , a. Byz. Gr. Sp- 
pcov large vessel propelled by many oars, f. SpSpos 
racing, course.] A very large mediaeval ship; 
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according to Jal, ‘a great vessel of the class of 
long ships*. Used both in war and commerce. 
In more ancient times it is said to have been 
‘ a ship with rowers, having a single sail \ 

13. .Guy W. (A.) 2802 A dromond he seye ariueing. 13.. 
Cocrde L . 2459 The drowmound was so hevy fraught, That 
unethe mygnt it saylen aught. 13.. K. Alls . 90 How he 
scholde his fomen quelle .. That comen by schip other 
dromouns. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 199 Whan at Hamp- 
ton he made the Crete dromons. Which passed other grete 
shippes of alle the comons. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
cxciv. 171 He and his companye robbed two' dromondes 
[ed. 1520 dromedaryes] besyde sandwyche. 1557 K. A rtltur 
(Copland) v. iii, A great multytude of .shyppes, galees, 
cogges and dromoundes. x6n Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
vii. 30 A mightie Argosey, called a Dromond. 1828 Scott 
F. M, Perth viii, 1 have got the sternpost of a dromond 
brought up the river from Dundee. 1849 J. Sterling in 
Fraser's Mag;. XXXIX. 171 Dromonds huge deep-weighed 
with plenteousness. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. ProL 8 
The great dromond swinging from the quay. 

II Dromornis (drompunis). Also Dromeeornis. 
[f. Spo/xos course, race, or mod.L. Dromxus emeu 
+ opvis bird.] A genus of extinct Australian ratite 
birds allied to the Emeu. 

1872 Owen in Proc. Zool. Soc. 682. 1895 C. Dixon in 
Fortn. Rev. Apr. 642 Among extinct types.. we have the 
Dromornis of Australia, the ri£pyornis of Madagascar. 

II Dronios (dr^m^s). Arc/iieol. [Gr. 
race-course, avenue, f. vbl. stem dpep- to ran.] An 
avenue or entrance-passage to a temple or other 
building, often as in Ancient Egj’pt between rows 
of columns or statues. 

1850 Leitch Muller's Attc. Art § 22a 217 Alleys of 
colossal rams or sphinxes form the approach or dromos. 
1889 C. D. Bell Winter on Nile vi. 57 A populous city 
with its palaces and temples and dromos of sphinxes. 1896 
Academy 18 July 54/2 The tholoi with their entrance 
passages or dromoi excavated in the indurated clay of the 
hillside were., of good Mycenaean period. 

Dromoscope (drp-mtfskn^p). [mod. f. Gr. 5/3o/to? 
running, course + -scope.] An insrrnment to indi- 
cate the course of a ship ; also, to indicate the 
velocity of a train or other vehicle. 

2875 Chamb . JntJ. No. 133. 79 The * universal dromo- 
scope', for correcting the course of a ship. 1876 Catal. 
Set. App. S. Kens. § 3131 Dromoscope. By means of this 
instrument the deviation of the compass, either of the 
course or azimuth, is indicated merely by stopping the 
hand. 1881 [see Dromometer]. 

Dromslade, -slet, var. of Drumslade, Obs. 
Dron, drone, obs. forms of Drown. 
Dro*nage. [f. Drone ^.i + -age. Cf. Dotage.] 
The condition of a drone. 

1846 Ld. Cockburn Let. in Blackie's Blog. x. (1895) 
232 We only aggravate the drone-age of the drones. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 103 Many a man. .is reduced into 
a state of dronage by him [the usurer). 

Drone (dw u n), sb . 1 Forms : a. 1 dran, dreen, 
2-6 ( s . w. dial. 7-9) drane (6 drayne, 6-7 dran) ; 
P. ?3 dro(n), 5-* drone (6 dron, drowne, 6-7 
droane). [OE. dran, drxn (? drdn, drxn). Cf. 
OS., pi. drani (Jdrdni), MLG. drdne, dr due, E.Fris. 
drdne, LG. drdne , whence mod.Ger. drohne. Also 
OHG. treno , MHG. Irene, tren (Maaler 1561 trail ), 
mod.HG. dial, trehne , Irene * drone ’. 

The etymological relations of these forms are difficult to 
make out, esp. in our ignorance whether the vowel in OE. 
and OS. was a ox A. A short a would bring the OE. and 
OS. words together, and put both in ablaut relation to 
OHG. treno , from an ablaut series dren- dram drum , with 
primary sense 4 to resound, boom ’, whence also ON. drynja , 
and mod.G. drShnen (see Drounza). But an OE. d (: — at) 
would not belong to the same ablaut series as OS. d (: — e). 
An OE. str. fern, dran, drane , would regularly give ME. 
and mod. s. w. dial, drane \ but it leaves unexplained the 
mod. drone (found chiefly since 1483, but app. indicated by 
dro-, in a mutilated (?) 12th c. MS. glossary, Wr.-Wulcker 
543/S). On the other hand, neither are the. facts explained 
by an OE. drdti , since this would have given ME. dron , 
dr con, mod. drone , Sc. drane ; for drane was the ordinary 
ME., and is now a southern Eng., not a Sc. form.] 

1 . The male of the honey-bee. It is a non-worker, 
its function being to impregnate the queen-bee. 

a. ciooo jElfric Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 121/10 Fuats, dran. 
a 1100 Ags. Foe. Ibid. 318/35 Fuats, drsen. a 1131 O. E. 
Chron. an. 1127, Swa- drane doth in hiue. CX394 P. PI. 
Credo 72 6 As dranes dob noujt but drynkeb vp he huny. 
c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. 1 v. 21 Dranes loue wee! 
reste. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. ii. If any drane or other unpro- 
fitable bee entreth in to the hyue. 1570 Levins Manip. 
19/1 A Drane, b &t, fucus. Ibid. 200/2 A Drayne. Ibid. 168/5 
A Drone. 1658 Rowland MoufcVs Theat. Ins. 917 The 
Drone called in Latine, Fuats .. in English, a Drone . a 
Dran. x88o W. Cornwall Gloss., Drain , a drone. 1880 
Elworthy IF. Somerset Word-bk., Drane , a drone. 

£. 12.. Vocab. in Wr.-Wulcker 543/8 Fucus, drofn). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 109/2 A Drone, asilus, fucus. 1508 
Dron [see 3]. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 122 There is a bee 
called a drone, and she..wyll eate the honny.and gather 
nothynge. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 389 It helpeth not the 
droane, but the bee. 1637 Heywood Dial. Wks. 1874 VI. 
322 The Bee makes honey till his sting be gone. But that 
once lost, he soone becomes a Drone. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1745) I. 7 Some against hostile drones the hive defend. 
38 89 Geddes Evol. of Sex 19 The drone, although 
passive as compared with the unsexed workers, is active 
when compared with the extraordinarily passive queen. 

2 . fig. A non-worker; a lazy idler, a sluggard. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Scottes 172 The rude rank Scottes, 

lyke dronken dranes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasvt. Par. 


Pref. 3 Idle loiterers and verai dranes. 1570 B. Googe Pop. 
King a. 1. (1 8 80) 8 a, Droanes that greedily consume the fruites 
of others paine. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 1. ii. 205 The lazie 
yawning Drone. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. v. i, A 
Droan of a Husband. 1693 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 161 
Y° preferments of y* Church were never designed for such 
drones. 1845 Disraeli Sybil ( 1 863) 52 The lands are held 
by active men and not by drones. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as dronc-bce, -cell, -eggs-, 
drone-like adj. ; drone - beetle = Dok- beetle; 
drone-fly, a dipterous insect, Eristalis tetiax, of 
family Syrphidx, resembling the drone-bee. 

1508 Dunbar Tun Mariit Wemen 91 Ane bumbart, ane 
*dron bee, ane bag full of flewme. 1538 Starkey England 

I. iii. 77 Much.lyke vnto the drowne bees in a hyue. c 1540 
Pilgr. T. 68 in Thynne's Aitimadv. {1865) App. i. 70, I 
thought yt had beyn the dran be. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus . 

II. (1882) 42 Drone bees, that liue vpon the spoile of the 
poore bees that labour. 1865 Wood Homes without H. 
xxiii. (1868) 426 There are three kinds of cell in a hive.. the 
worker-cell, the *drone-cell, and the royal-cell. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Sup>p., * Drone-fly, or Bee fly , a two wing’d 
fly, so extremely like the common bee as to be at first sight 
not easily distinguishable from it. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 836, 
My honey lost, and I, a *drone-like bee [etc.]. 

Drone (dri^n), sb . 2 Also 6 (9 s.w. dial.) drane 
(6 drene, droon, 7' droane). [app. f. Drone v 
though its early application to a bag-pipe or other 
sonorous instrument is somewhat surprising.] 

1 . 1 . A continued deep monotonous sound of hum- 
ming or buzzing, as that of the bass of the bagpipe, 
the humming of a fly, or the like. 

1500-20 Dunbar. Poems xv. 7 Ane fule, thocht he haif 
causs or nane, Cryis ay, Gif me, in to a drane [v.rr. rane, 
.drene; rime stane], 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 209 
Ever. . thumming the drone of one plaine Song, 1751 John- 
son Rambler No. 144 p 7 The insects, .that torment us with 
their drones or their stings. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. 
1757 IV. 140 The dull drone of nominal diversion still hum- 
ming on, when the short tune of enjoyment is over. 1864 Mrs. 
Gatty Parables fr. Nat. Ser. iv. 131 The occasional drone 
of the [organ] pipes vibrating drearily through the aisles. 

b. transj. A monotonous tone of speech. 

1777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (1889) II. 205 I would 
fain give you.. some idea of the drone of her voice. 1827 
Macaulay Misc. Poems (i860) 416 He commenced his 
prelection in the dullest of clerical drones. 1888 Elworthy 
IV. Somerset Word-bk ., Drane , a drawl in speech. 

c. A monotonous speaker ; a drawler. 

1786 Burns Ordination x, We never had sic twa drones. 
1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. ii. Some drone of a freedman. .reads 
them a section of Cicero * De Officiis *. 

IX. 2 . A bagpipe or similar wind instrument. * 

1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Elis, of York (1830) 2 A Myn- 
strell that played upon a droon. 1515 Barclay Egloges 
iv. (1570) C iij/2 Yet coulde he pipe and finger well a 
drone. 1530 Palsgr. 215/2 Drone, a bagpype, coptemuse. 
a 700 Wooing of Q. Cath. in Evans O. B. (1784)1. Ivi. 310 Our 
harps and our tabors, and sweet humming drones. 1787 
Burns Fragnt., 1 When Guildford Good * ix, Caledon threw 
by the drone, An’ did her whittle draw, man. 1858 M. 
Porteous Souter Johnny 30 An’ sit an* smirk, an’ hotch, 
an’ swear An* blaw the drone. 

3 . The bass pipe of a bagpipe, which emits only 
one continuous tone. 

(The modem Highland bagpipe has three drones.) 

1592 Lyly Midas iv. i, The b3g-pipe's drone his hum lays 
by. 1627 Drayton Agincourt , etc. 152 Then your Bagpypes 
you may burne, It is neither Droane nor Reed . . that will 
serue your tume. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 516 This Lisjht 
inspires, and plays upon The Nose of Saint, like Bag-pipe 
Drone. 1774 Pennant Tour in Scotl. in 1772, so3The bagpipe 
..had two long pipes or drones and a single short pipe. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 90 The drone was , 
here, the chanter yonder. 1879 W. H. Stone in Grove j 
Diet. Mus. I. 123 The Irish bagpipe is perhaps the most j 
powerful, .keys producing the third and fifth to the note of i 
the chaunter having been added to the drones. 

4 . The tone emitted by the drone of a bag-pipe. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, 1. ii. 85 I am as Melancholly as. . 

the Drone of a Lincolnshire Bagpipe. 1623 Lisle sElfric 
on O. $ N . Test. Ded. 38 What sports they now deuise 
With Treble and Drone, and Bonfiers, and Bels. 1832-53 
Whistlc-Bviliie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 54 Till the bags are 
wee! filled, there can nae drone get up. _ 1879 W. H. Stone 
in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 123 A combination of fixed notes or 
4 drones *, with a melody or ‘ chaunter’. 

5 . alt mb., as drone-bagpipe, - bass , -pipe, -reed. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 65 The fyrst bed ane drone bag 

pipe, a 1659 Cleveland Gen. Poems , etc. (1677) 2 While his 
canting Drone-pipe scan’d The mystick Figures of her 
hand. X78r Cowper Conversation 330 The drone-pipe of 
an humblebee. 1879 W. H- Stone in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 
123 The drone reeds are only intended to produce a single 
note, which can be tuned by a slider on the pipe itself. 
Ibid. 124 An instrument, .with a 4 drone bass' in the strictest 
sense of the term. 

Drone (drJ^n), vil Also 7 droan, 9 (dial.) 
drean. [f. Drone sbJ ; or sb. 2 , sense 2. (The 
ME. Droun, to roar, appears to be a distinct though 
radically related word.)] 

1 . intr. To. give forth a continued monotonous 
sound; to hum or buzz, as a bee or a bagpipe; 
to talk in a monotonous tone. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xv. 8 He that dronis ay as ane 
bee Sowld haif ane heirar dull as stane. 1704 Swift Meek. 
Operat. Spirit Misc. (*71*) 2.92 A little paultry Mortal, 
droning, and dreaming, and drivelling to a Multitude. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. u. vi, From morning to night . . the 
Tribune drones with oratory on this matter. 1849 James 
. Woodman xvii, The inveterate piper droned on. 1863 Barnes 
Dorset Gloss., Drean , to drawl in speaking. 1868 Kings- 
ley Christm. Day 13 Beetles drone along the hollow lane. | 
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2 . trails. To utter or emit in a dull, monotonous 
tone. Also with out. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth . Fair 1. iii, A dry grace, as long as 
a table cloth, and droan’d out by thy sonne. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Joum. France II. 352 A.. German organ droning 
its dull round of tunes, i860 Thackeray Round. Papers , 
Week's Hoi. 203 Penitents, .droning their dirges, 

1 3. [f. Drone .rA-] To smoke (a pipe) (ludi- 
crously compared to playing on a bagpipe). Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iii. His villnnous 
Ganimede and he ha’ been droning a tobacco pipe there 
ever sin’. yesterday noone. 1609 Sil. Worn, iv, 1, As he 
lyes on his backe droning a tobacco pipe. 

Drone, vA Also 6 drane. [f. Drone jA 1 ] To 
act or behave like a drone bee. 

1 . intr. To proceed in a sluggish, lazy, or 
indolent manner. Also to drone it. 


1500-1680 [see Droning/^/, a. 2]. 17x1 Puckle Club § 606. 
1 12 To which Hive every one, Bee-like, Should bring honey, 
and not Drone it upon the heroick labour of others. 1858 
W. Johnson Ionica 87 My soul went droning through the 
hours. 1891 M. E. Wilkins Humble Rom., 2 Old Lovers 49 
The business was not quite as wide-awake and vigorous 
as when in its first youth ; it droned a little now. 

2 . trans. To pass away , drag out, spend (life, 
time) indolently and sluggishly. 

.*739 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 180 One that drones away 
life, without ever labouring. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. iii, 
To.. drone out manhood in measuring cloth. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth . Loud. 361 Gentlemen who merely drone 
away existence in a laisser-allcr kind of way. 

+ Dronel, Dronet. Obs. [deriv. of Drone 
sb . 1 : perh. one form is an error.] = Drone sbj 
1575 Appius Virg. in Hazl. Dodslcy IV. 151 That 
dronel, that drousy drakenosed drivel. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. To Rdr. (1877) zz Like vnto dronets deuouring the 
sweet honie of the poore labouring bees. 

Droner (drJ a -nai). [f. Drone v . 1 + -erL] One 
who drones, fa. One who plays on a drone or 
bagpipe. Obs . b. One who emits a monotonous 
sound ; a monotonous speaker or reader. 

a Z547 Privy Purse Exp. Hett. VIII , To a droner that 
played on the drone 10s. 1784 Laura Augustus I. 127 
Enough to have awakened the suspicions of any man 
except such an old droner. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock 
(1861) 109, I am tempted., to summon the aid of the police, 
and to give one of the grinders, howlers, or droners in 
charge. 1893 R- E. Horton Vcrbum Dei vi. 187 Mere 
droners..or reciters. . of words which are merely traditional. 

Drong. dial. Also drang. [f. ablaut stem 
of dring , s. w. form of Thring, OE. Pringan to 
press, compress.] A narrow lane or passage. 

1787 Grose Prcrv. Gloss., Drang , a narrow lane or passage. 
Dcvoftslu 1830 Mem. Gentlewoman of Old School, Each. . 
opening into a different. street, or, I should rather say, lane; 
indeed, one was denominated a drang. 1863 Barnes Dorset 
Gloss., Drong or Drongway, a narrow way between two 
hedges or walls. 1880-88 West Cornwall Gloss. <5* W. 
Somerset Word-bk., Drattg, Drang-way. 1888 T. Haroy 
Wessex T. (1889) i6t Accessible for vehicles and live-stock 
by a side ‘ drong*. 

Drong“0 (dr/7-ggi7). Oriiith. [a. Malagasy drongo 
(Brisson Ornithol. 1760).] 

1 . A name originally belonging to a Madagascar 
bird, Dicrurus (Edolius) forfealus ; thence ex- 
tended to other species of Dicrurus, and in a wide 
sense to the numerous African and Indian species 
of Dicruridx , also called Drongro-slirikes. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 416 The Drongos. .are fly-catching 
birds. Ibid., The Dicrurinas or Drongo shrikes of Le 
Vaillant. 1894 Naturalist on Prowl 178 The ever-changing 
. . notes of the Racket-tailed Drongo. 

2 . Drongo cuckoo, a species of the cuckoo genus 
Surniculus , a native of Nepaul. 

Droning (dr<7 u *nig), vbl, sb. [f. Drone v.i 
and 2 + -ingL] 

1. Continued monotonous emission of sound, as 
of buzzing or humming ; monotonous talk. 

1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit ii. Wks. 1778 II. 20 Cant 
and droning supply the place of sense and reason. 1878 
H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. xviii. 507 The monotonous 
droning of the one-stringed guitar. 1894 Froude Erasmus 
vii. 1x3 Mere sounds like the dronings of a barrel-organ. 

2 . Lazy, indolent inaction. 

1825 in Brockett N. C. Gloss, 


Droni ngyppl.a, [-ing 2 .] That drones. 

1 . [f. Drone v. 1 ] Emitting a dull, monotonous 
sound ; having a monotonous tone or utterance. 

1601 ?Marston Pasquil Kath. 1. 1. 31s Along with me. 
then, .you droning Sagbut ! x6gq Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 
89 Mix with tinkling Brass, the Cymbals droning Sound. 
1750 Gray Elegy ii, Save where the beetle wheels his 
droning flight. 1858 Carlylf. Fredk. Gt. (1865) 1 . 1. v. 45 
The endless droning eloquence of Bishops. . 

2 . [f. Drone z/. 2 ] Lazy, indolent, inactive, listless. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 186 Slouth and 

wretchyd Idylnes By wayes remys and dranynge neglj’gence. 
1680 Dryden Sp. Friar n. ii, A long restive race ol dron- 
ing kings. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Compensation wks. 
(Bohn) I. 46 The droning world. 

Hence Dro'uiugfly adz/., in a droning manner. 

1887 Advance (Chicago) 6 OcL 630 If he could.. read it 
freshly Hke a book, not droningly and dully like a portion 
of the Bible. 1892 Lowell in Harped s Mag. June 78,2 
That droningly dreary book the Mirror for Magistrates. 

Dronish (dr^-nif), a. [f. Drone sb.\ +-ish.] 
Of the nature of a drone or male bee; living on 
another’s labour; lazy, indolent, sluggish, inactive. 
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1580 E. Knight Trial Truth 37 (T.) Good travelling bees 
..more profitable than the dronish ones. *630 T. Taylor 
(W ater 1\) Laugh <5- be fat 40 Wks. it. 76/2 Each lumpish 
asse, and dronish noddie. 1714 Rowe fane Gray 111. 1, 
The Dronish Monks, the Scorn and Shame of Manhood. 
a 1845 Hood Irish Schootm . xxix, Some dronish Dominte. 
Hence D roguishly adv., Dromislmess. 

1731 in Bailey (both words'. *755 Tss. on Action Proper 
for Pulpit 63 (L.) Flaccid dronishness of gesture. 

Dronk, obs. f. drank , drunk : see Drink v. 
Dronkelew : see Drunkelew. 

Dronken, obs. f. Drunken. 

Dronkle : see Drenkle. 

DronBceUett, slade, var. Drujiseade, Obs. 

II Dronte (drp-nt). Obs. [Du. and Fr. drontc .] 
A name of the Dodo, q.v. 

Drony (dr^'ni), a A [f. Drone sb.^ + -vk] 
Having the characteristics of a drone ; sluggish. 

1781 Johnson in Boswell L ife{i 83 1) V. 3 To restrain a man 
from drony solitude and useless retirement. 1794 Mrs. 
Ptozzt Synon. I. 169 Some stupid books were to be read 
by drony souls with a uniform monotony of voice. 

Drony, a . 2 [f. Drone sb . 2 + -y 1 .] Character- 
ized by a drone or monotonous tone, hum, or buzz. 

1824 Body <$• Soul (ed. 4) I. 93 The bats were wheeling 
their drony flights. 1837 Blackvj. d/af.XLII. 25 A couple 
of desperate Dutch prosers . . kept up a steady, drony hum 
between them. 1869 Lowell Cathedral Poet. Wks. 1890 
IV. 52 That drony vacuum of compulsory prayer. 
Droof(e, obs. form of drove : see Drive v. 
Drook, var. spelling of Drouk. v. 

Drool (dr? 7 l), v. dial, and ( 7 .S. [Contracted 
form of Drivel v.~\ = Drivel v ., in various senses. 

1847-78 Haluwell, Drool , to drivel. Somerset. 1854 
Thoreau WaliUn iv. (1886) 124 [A frog] with his chin upon 
a heart-leaf, which serves for a napkin to his drooling chaps. 
a i85o T. Parker in Dean Life (1877) 159 (D.) His mouth 
drooling with texts. 1878 A. Hamilton Ncrv . Dis. 290 
There may be drooling of saliva and other indications of 
bulbar degeneration. 1879 J. D. Long AEneid m. 803 
Blood and morsels soakea in blood and wine Did drool. 
1880 W. Cornwall Gloss., Drule t to drivel. 

Droop (dr/ 7 p), v. Forms : 3-4 drupe, 4 drope, 
4-6 droupe, &rowp(e, 6 Sc. drup, 6-7, (9 dial.) 
droup, 6- droop. [ME. drupe-11, drowpe-n, a. 
ON. drilpa to droop, hang the head, etc., deriv. 
wk. vb. f. ablaut series dreup druitp drup- : see 
etymological note to Drop sb.) 

1 . intr. To hang or sink down, as from weari- 
ness or exhaustion ; to bend, incline, or slope 
downward. Of the eyes : To be bent downward, 
with the eyelids lowered. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16064 Iesus stode als a lambe, His hefde 
druppand [v.rr. drupand, droupande] dun. c 138$ Chaucer 
Prol. X07 Hise arwes drouped noght with fetheres lowe. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen . VI, 11. iii. 45 Thus droupes this loftie 
Pyne. and hangs his sprayes. 1602 Marston Ant. «$• Mel. 

11. Wks. 1856 I. 26 He is the flagging’st bulrush that ere 
droopt With each slight mist ofraine. 1709 Steele Taller 
No. 7 F 16 The Bridegroom’s Feathers in his Hat all 
drooped. 1858 A. W. Drayson Sporting S . Africa 64 The 
elephant.. male twelve feet high, droops towards the tail. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 111. v, Bella’s eyes drooped over 
her book. 

2 . To sink, go down, descend. Now only poet. ; 
of the sun, day, etc. : to decline, draw to a close. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 9447 Er I degh, or droupe in-to helle. 
Ibid. 10407 pe day wex dym, droupit ]>e sun. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids . N. iii. ii. 357 The starrie Welkin couer thou anon 
With drooping fogge. 1667 Milton P. L. XL 178 Laborious 
til day droop. 18x7 Shelley Rev. Islam I. x. 5 The Eagle 
. .as if it failed Drooped through the air. 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule xxvii. 452 The evening wore on, and the sun drooped 
in the west. 

i 3 . To sink out of sight ; to crouch or cower 
down ; to lie hidden. Obs. 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. iv, The dere in the dellun, Thay 
droupun and daren. c 1440 Promp. Pant. 133/2 Drowpyn, 
or pnyely to be hydde. c 1450 Hknryson Test. Cres. (R.), 
His eten drouped hole sonkeu in his heed, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur xx. xix, Here ben knyghtes . . that wyl not longe 
droupe, & they are within these vvalles. 

4 . To decline in vital strength and energy; to 
sink in physical exhaustion, languish, flag. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 122 Eson. .Endured his dayes drowp- 
ynge in age. a 1400-50 A lexander 734* She ..drowpys doun 
in swone. 1500-20 Dunbar PccmsxXm. 420, I drup with a 
ded luke. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. xviii. 524 We had not been 
at Sea long, before our men began to droop, in a sort of 
.distemper that stole insensibly on them. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 31 P 3 This great Hero drooped like a scabbed 
Sheep, 1846 Dickens in Daily News (1896) 14 Feb., When 
our poor infants droop. 

b. traiisf. tm&jig. To flag, fail, decay. 

1577 tr * Bu l linger s Decades (1592) 34 The faith of Abraham 
began not to droope. 1607 Dkkker & Webster North w. 
Iloe 1. D.’s Wks. 1873 III. 4 The towne droopt ever since 
the peace in Ireland, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 198 For 
the encrease and enabling of Merchants, which now droop 
and daily decay. 1880 Bon. Price in Fraser’s Mag. May 
678 Trade languishes, .the rate of interest droops. 

5 . To flag in spirit or conrnge ; to become de- 
jected, dispirited, or despondent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4460 Sir, we are pe droupnnder [^1340 
Fatrf. we droupe he mare], Fortua sueuens we sagh. .tonight. 
c 1330 R. Brunne CArw. (1810)252 He drouped herfore doune, 
& said lond wereschent. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 1103 pan set 
he him doun drurymode ; & dropede for hure sake, c 1460 
Tow rt e ley Myst . (Surtees) 223, 1 dre, I drowpe, I dare < in 
drede. 1513 Douglas Astteis iv. Prol. 158 To droup like 


a fordultit as. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 86 Why 
droop’st, my soul? Why faint'st thou in my breast? 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 159 T 5 Must my Terentia droop under 
the Weight of Sorrow? 1838 (see Drooping ppl. a. 3]. 

6 . traits. To let hang or sink down ; to bend or 
incline downwards ; to cast down, lower, turn 
towards the ground (the eyes or face). 

. 3583 Stanyhurst JEntis 1. (Arb.) 33 Thee Godes hard lour- 
ing to the ground her phisnomye drowped. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, it. v. 12 A withered Vine, That droupes his 
sappe-lesse Branches to the ground. 1602 Marston An- 
tonio’s Rev. iv. v f He droopesdiis eye. 1796 Morse Amcr. 
Geog . II. 34 [The reindeer] resembles the stag, only it some- 
what droops the head. 1832 Tennyson Elcauorc vi, I 
cannot Veil, or droop my sight. 1882' Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 64 The shears being drooped, shift the.. blocks, 
f D. nonce -use with out ; To express by drooping. 
1605 Tryall Cltev. iv. i. in Bullen O. /Y._(j 884) III. 319 
Why wither not these trees . . And every neighbour branch 
droup out their grief? 

C. To cause to drop, fell, lay low. 

1819 B. Cornwall Dram. Scenes, R/tpc Proserpine , 
And if the woodman’s axe should droop the tree The wood- 
bine too must perish. 

Droop (dr/ 7 p), sb. [f. Droop v.] The act or 
fact of drooping ; drooping action or condition ; 
downward bend or sinking. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. in. xxv, Get up out of thy 
drowsie droop. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) I. xxviii. 
226 His only blemish a droop of the left eyelid. 1853 Sir H. 
Douglas Mi l it. Bridges (ed. 3) 375 The droop of the chain 
is 14 feet. 1856 Yih.UT.Arct. Expl . I. xxx. 409 The droop 
of the shoulders. 1B74 Forster Dickens (Househ. Ed.) 
314 Such indications of a^droop in his invention. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. 1 st. xxiii. Singing a.. droning sailor’s 
song, with a droop and a quaver at the end of every verse. , 

Droop, a. raye. Also 6 drup, droup, drowp. 
[The stem of Dboop v. used adjectively.] = DROOP- 
ING/^/. a. 

The 13th c. instances are doubtful ; they may be for 
drupiest from dmpi , Droopy. 

[a 1225 St. Marker. 16, I . . diueri ant darie drupest alre 
pinge. aitz$ Leg. Hath. 2050 Druicninde &: dreori, & 
drupest alre monne.] 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit JVemen 
192 Into derne, at the deid, hesalbedrup(r/.n droup] fundin. 
Ibid. 370 Eftir dede of that drupe, that docht nought in 
chalmir. ?x6.. Laird o' Latninlon xiii. in Child Ballads 
vn. ccxxl. (1B90) 220/2 Droop and drowsie was the blood. 
1852 Meandcrings of Mem. I. 87 In the droop ash shade. 

c. esp. in parasynthetic combs., as droop-headed, 
- nosed , etc. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. £1757) II. 29 If it (the 
Croupe] fall too hastily, the Horse is said to be droop-arsed. 
a 1821 Keats Ode to Melanch. 13 The droop-headed flowers. 
x88x A. J. Evans in Macm. Mag. XLIII. 228 The .. fine 
aquiline nose which distinguish[esj these Serbian moun- 
taineers from their droop-nosed lowland kinsmen. 

Drooped (drwpt),///. a. [f. Dboop v. -ed.] 

Bent downward ; downcast ; depressed. 

1873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 13 With drooped figure 
..and swollen face. 1885 Tennyson Balm 4- Balati , Now 
with droopt brow down the long glades he rode. x8gx 
H. Herman His Angel 72 With drooped eyes, and a face 
to which a hot blush was rising. 

t Droo’pen, droupne, v. Obs. [Extended 
form of Dboop v. with suffix -EN 5 , as if rept. an ON. 
*dnifnal\ ~ Droop v. 5. 

a 1225 Beg. Kath. 2048 (MS. Colt.) A1 adendet, drupninde 
& dreri. a 1240 Saivlcs JVarde in Coll. Horn. 259 Godd 
iseh ow offmhte ant sumdel drupnin of pat fearlac talde of 
dea3. a 1300 Body <5- Soul 1 in Map's Poems (Camden) [MS. 
Vem.] Als ich lay in Winteres niht, In a droupnynge [d/^. 
Auch. droupening] to fore the day. a 1310 in Wright Lyric 
P. xvi. 54 For hire love y droupne ant dare. ^1340 Cursor 
M. 12625 (Trin.) Wip heuy hert & droupenyng chere. 

Droo'per. [f. Droop v. + -er 1 .] One that 
droops ; *j* one whose energy or spirit fails. 

1586 Stanyhurst Ded. to Sir H. Sidney in^Holinshed 
Chron. II. 80 If the historian . . be pleasant, he is noted for 
a jester ; if he be grave, he is reckoned for a drooper. 1649 
Fuller Just Man's Fun. 21 Let such droopers know, that 
. .they offend God, 1657 G. Hutcheson Expos. John xiv. 15 
A. .cure, which cannot be expected by lazie drowpers. 

Drooping (dra-piij), vbl. sb. [f. Dboop v.+ 
-ikoL] The action or state expressed by the verb 
Dboop ; lit. downward hang or depression ; fig. 
falling off, pining away ; dejection. 

13.. Gaiv. <5- Gr. Knt. 1748 He watz in drowping depe. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 3291 Sobbyng vnfaire .. with droupmg 
on nightes. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 160 To support 
the people of God against discouragements and droopings. 
x8xo Byron Dream v, An unquiet drooping of the eye. 
allrib . 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. v. 5 When saplesse Age 
. .Should bring thy Father to his drooping Chaire. 

Drooping, ppl. a. [f. Dboop v. + -ikc 2 .] 

1 . Hanging or bending down ; descending, de- 
clining. In names of plants = L. nutans. 

X590 [see Droop zl 2]. c 1600 Shaks. Sonnets xxvii. 7 Keep 
my drooping eyelids open wide. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
Isl. xxxvhi. xi, Hang down her drooping head. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants III. 144 Long stems entirely 
drooping. 1827 Keble Chr. V. 2nd Sund. Advent ii, Why 
lifts the Church her drooping head? 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. V. 275 Drooping Star of Bethlehem. 1878 
Britten Plant-n ., Drooping Tulip, Frilltlaria Meleagris. 

2 . Declining from vigour, prosperity, etc.; failing, 
decaying, flagging. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. 31 b, He that is so sower of witte, 
and so drowpyng of braine. 1576 Fleming Pano/l. Epist. 
210 Overburthened with drooping old age. X747 Gentl, 
Mag. 17 Drooping cattle .. recover’d to their health. 1885 
Planch. Exam. 3 June 5/3 In the face of a drooping market. 


3 . Dejected, depressed, dispirited, despondent. 

. *11300 [see Droop v. 5]. 1470-85 Malory Arthur a*, 
x, Fayr kny^t why sytte ye soo droupyng. 1655 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 289 To reuiue y° droopeing sperms of 
our freinds in England. 1838 THiRLWALLCmw IV. xxxiv. 
331 To endeavour to raise their drooping spirits. 

Droo pingly, adv. [f. prec. + -by -.] In a 
drooping, hanging down, or dejected manner. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Anno, to Darel 200 To support 
our feeble hands which hang so drowpingly downe, 1814 
Byron Lara 11. xv,That hand, so raised, how droopingly it 
hung 1 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xiii, She stood 
droopingly in the midst of us. 

Droo’pingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Droop- 
ing condition or state. 

*635 J- Hayward tr. Btondis Banish’d Virg. 220 The 
shackles of that benumming droopingnesse. 1864 Neale 
Seaton. Poems 66 Where lilies hang In silver droopin guess. 

Droopy (dn 7 *pi), a. Forms: 3 drupie, 6 
droupy, -ie, droopie, 6 - droopy. [Early ME. 
drupi, referred to Droop v., but perh. Tepr. an ON. 
* drupag-, f. drupr drooping spirits, faintness.] 
Dejected, sad, gloomy, drooping. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 88 [He] makecS drupie chere. a *240 Lof- 
song in Cott. Horn. 205 Sumehwile to pleiful, to drupi 
oSer hwiles. ?*3.* MS. Cantab. Ff. II. 38. 245 (Hallhv.) 
Sche fonde the lady alle drupy, Sore wepyng and swythe 
sory. a 1529 Skelton E/ynour R umming 15 Her lathy leere 
is.. ugly of cheere, droupy and drowsie. 1587 Golding De 
Moruay iii. 35 Titans golden flame That shines by Day, and 
droopie Night. 1872 Mark Twain Inttoc. Abr. ii. 19 Look- 
ing.. droopy and woe-begone. 

Hence Droopiness, tendency to hang down. 

1828 Blaclrw. Mag. XXIV. 870 Maiden, the sleepy 
richness of whose eyes, and the dowdy droopiness of whose 
bonnet, indicate serious contemplativeness. 

Drop (drpp), sb. Fonns : 1 dropn, 2-7 drope, 
4-7 droppe, 3” drop (5 droupe, 6- Sc. drap). 
[In I. repr. OE. dropa wk. masc. = OS. drops 
(MDu. droppe, D11. drop), OHG. troffo, tropfo 
(MHG. tropfe , Ger. iropfen), ON. dropi (Sw. 
droppe) OTeut. *dropon - and *droppon-, f. «* 
grade of ablaut stem dreup-, draup-, drup-. 

The affinities of the drop, dreep , drip, dripc, droop family 
of words are here exhibited for reference from their respec- 
tive places : 

1. The original strong vb. : OTeut. *dreup-, draup-, 
drup-’, in ON. drjiipa (Sw. drypa), OHG. triofan (Ger. 
triefen), OS. driopan, OE. driopan, ME. dre/e, Creep v. 

II. From an • grade : Causal *draitpfan ; in ON. dreypo , 
OHG. troufen , OS. v drdpian, OE. *driepan, drjfnn, ME. 
Dripe v. 

III. From tl- grade: ON. dritprPa . ; dnipa vb. (: — * drupe-, 
corresp, to a Gothic * driipan , - aida ), ME. droupen, Droop 
v., also Droop a. and sb., Droopen v. 

IV. From, it- grade : 1. *dropoti - sb. (pre-Teut. *dhrubtn-\ 
in ON. dropi, OHG. troffo , OS. dropo, OE. dropa, Drop 
sb. Thence *dropojan,OE.dropiau, Drop v. Also *drvp- 
fan, in OE. dryppan, ME. dryppe. Drip v. 

2. -pp forms, originating in assimilation of pre-Teut. 

to -bu, OTeut. -pp, in sb. *dhrubo(u, gen. dhrubntis, assimi- 
lated dhrubbds, in OTeut. *drop<${n, dropp- ; whence, by 
levelling, * dropp Art- : in OHG. tropfo, OE. *droppa, ME. 
droppe'. see Drop sb. From this, *droPPhjan, .OHG- 
tropfdn , OE. droppian. Drop v. Also *druppjau, in ON. 
*dryppa, Do., dryppe: see Drip vi] 

I. The original sb. * Primary sense. 

1 . The smallest quantity of liquid that falls or de- 
taches itself, or is produced, in a spherical or pear- 
shaped form ; a globule of liquid. 

c 825^ Vcsp. Psalter xliv. 9 [xlv. 8] Myrre Sc dropa. c tooo 
Ags.Gosp. Lukexxii. 44 And his swat wzesswylce blocks dro- 
pan [Liitdisf. G. dropps, Hatton dropen] on eorSan yrnende. 
c icoa Sax, Lccchd. II. 34 Lst jedreopan on eagan a:nne 
dropan. a 1225 Alter. R. 184 Nout so muche ase a Iutel 
deawes drope ajean he brode see. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 5^° 
An yewe dropes of reine her velle. a 1300 Fragnt. Fop- 
(Wright) 213 If hit is cold up an he} the dropen falleth to 
snowe. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxiv. (i495) 
45^ A droppe is callyd Stilla while it fallith, and gutla 
while it stondyth or hangyth. c 1400 Destr. Troy 33 20 
Elan, .driet the dropis of hir dregh teris. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 49 b, Why raine falleth in round drops. 16^7 
Dryden Virg.Georg.iu. 750 On his hanging Ears. 
clammy Drops appears. 2831 Brewster Optics xxxii. 205 
Drops of ram, which we know to be small spheres. 1884 
Bower Sc Scott De Bary’s P hatter. 145 The hypodermal 
layer of tissue containing drops of oil and resin. 

b. Jig. Of things immaterial. 

1576 F lem 1 ng_ Paitopl. Epist. 94 To instill sweete droppes 
of consolation, into your heart wounded with anguish. *597 
1st PI. Return fr. Pamass. 1. i. 319 I have hespringkd 
them pritilk with the drops of my bountk. n 1687 W alle* 
(J.), Admiring in the gloomy shade. Those little drops 01 
bght.^ .*784 Cowper Task m. 46 To preserve thy sweets 
Unmix’d with drops of bitter. 1878 Browning La Santo- 
51 Life’s loss drop by drop distilled. 

c. Drop serene , transl. of L. gutla serend , an 
old name for the disease of the eye called amaurosis. 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 25 So thick a drop serene hath 
quencht thir Orbs. 1822 -34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) Hi. 
175 The Gutta Serena of the Arabic writers, whence tne 
term ‘ Drop Serene ’ of our own tongue. 

2. ellipt. or absolutely : = tear-drop; also drop 
of sweat, blood, dew, rain, according to context. 

cxooo Azariah 64 in Exeter Z?X\, ponne ori sumeres lid 
sended weorheS dropena dreorung mid daises hwilc. 

Destr. Troy 7997 Achilles .. warmyt ' in yre . , That ttie 
droupes, as a dew, dankit his fas. Ibid. 9216 He dnae vp 
his dropes fordymynghis ene. 1503 Shaks. Liter. 
maid with swelling drops gan wet Her circled eync. 

Cor. v, i. 10 1 vrg’a our old acquaintance, and the drops l a a* 
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we haue bled together. 1620 Quarles Diy.Poems, Jonah 
(1638)6 Tradesmen arise, and plie your thriving shops With 
truer hands, and eate your meat with drops, a 1657 Love- 
lace Poems (1864) 157 One drop, let' fall From her, might 
Save the universal ball. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xviii, They 
would be faithful to him to the last drop. 1887 Bowen Virs. 
JEncid lit. 175 Cold drops over me streaming, I leapt forth- 
with from my bed. ^ r 

3. spec. In dispensing and administering medicines, 
etc., the smallest separable quantity of a liquid. 

1772 T. Percival Ess. Med. <$• Exper. (1777) I. 97 Forty 
drops of the acid of vitriol. 1811 A. T. Thomson Land. 
Disp. (1818) p. Ixxxiij The London College have introduced 
the last measure [minim] as a substitute for the drop, the 
inaccuracy of which had been long experienced; as the 
fluidity and specific gravity of the liquid, the thickness of 
the lip of the phial, and even its degree of inclination, were 
all liable to vary its size. 1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 344 Twenty drops of turpentine, with four black drops, 
were given every’ four hours. 

4. pi. A medicinal preparation to be taken or 
administered in drops. Rarely sing. 

xyzSAdv. Capt. R. Boyle 47 Adding some of the chymical 
Drops into any liquid she shall drink. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. , Gutter Anglicanx, English drops, volatile English 
drops, or Goddard's drops, a name of a medicinal liquor. 
1728 Swift Jrnl. Mod. Lady 205 Here, Betty, let me take 
my drops. 1810 Crabbe Boroughv'ii. Wks. 1834 III. 133 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill. 

** The amount of a drop , a very small quantity. 

5. Such a quantity as would fall in, or form, a 
single drop ; the smallest appreciable quantity. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 100/290 Noust o drope of blode. 
*1x300 Cursor M. 16814 + 39 pen mi3t J>ei . . More blode 
fynd none, But pat sely drope pat was In his hert. c 1400 
Lauf rands Cirnrg . 124 pei comaunden to drynke a drope 
of water. 1581 Pettie tr. Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. n. (*586) 
104b, Writers: who, with one drop or two of inke, may 
prolong our life. 1700 S. L. tr. Frykes Voy. E. Ind. 9 A man 
may as well steal all one's money, as a drop of Water from 
any one. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink vii. His wee drap parritch. 
1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. it. ix. Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink- x8i6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) 1 . 163 
Suspected of a drop of Moorish blood in their composition. 

b. A drop in the (a ) ‘ bucket .or the ocean: a 
quantity bearing an infinitesimally small propor- 
tion to the whole. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xl. 15 Lo ! Jentilesas a drope of a boket, 
and as moment of a balaunce ben holden. i6xx ibid.. The 
nations are as a drop of a bucket. 1693 W. Freke Set. Ess. 
xxxiii. 206 The Invisible, Infinite and Eternal Maker of all 
things ..to whom the Whole Globe is but as a drop of the 
Bucket. 1844 Dickens Chr. C. i, The dealings of my trade 
were but a drop of water in the., ocean of my business. 

0. spec. A small quantity of drink or intoxicating 
liquor. To have a drop in one's eye : to show signs 
of having had a glass. 7 b take one's drops : to 
drink hard, to tipple. 

*1x700 B. E. Diet Cant. Crew , Drop-in-his-eyc, almost 
drunk. 1738 Swift Pol. Conv. L Wks. 1778 X. 159 You must 
own you nad a drop inyour eye ; When I left you, you were 
half seas over. 1775 Sir M. Hunter Jml. (1894) 21 The 
captain’s servant, .liked a drop as well as his master. C1793 
Spirit Pub. *)rnls. (1799) 1 . 10 If I like any drop — but a drop 
in my eye. 1828 Craven Dial.. Drops , ‘to take one's drops,' 
to drink hard, applied to one who drinks spirits. 1886 
Stevenson Pr. Otto t. iv, I have had a drop, but I had not 
been drinking. 1888 J. Payn Myst. A! ir bridge (Tauchn.) II. 
xi. 119 , 1 went to the Chequers and had a drop too much. 

7. transf. and fig. A minute quantity, portion, or 
particle of anything immaterial. 

c-x3gB Chaucer Fortune 58 I the lente a drope of my 
rychesse. 14x3 Pilgr. Sozule (Caxton 1483) iv. xx. 66 Is 
there in the no drope of kyndenesse. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 

xi. ii. 195 Take paine To_ allay with some cold drops of 
modestie Thy skipping spirit. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 

xii. (1664) 131 Having a drop of Words, and a floud of 
Cogitations. 1813 Byron Giaour, 263 Gather in that drop 
of time A life of pain, an age of crime. • 

8 . An obsolete Scotch weight, = ^ of an ounce. 

_ In the Scottish Troy or Dutch weight =29-722 troy grains ; 
in Scottish Tron weight = 37-588 troy grains (the pound of 16 
oz. being in the former=76o9 gr., in the latter 9622-6 gr.). 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 35, xj 
spoones, Scots worke, weghtan xiij unce iij dropes. 1673 
A cc. Bk. Sir J. Foutis (1 894) 14 A quech weighting 1 8 unce and 
10 drop. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scott. 1 . 78 Archers consider 
an arrow of from 20 to 24 drop weight to be the best for flight. 
*** Something like a drop in appearance. 
f 9. A spot of colour (like the mark or stain of 
a drop) ; also Jig . , spot, stain. Obs. 

C1420 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 236 O Sone of God allone, 
O Sapience, O Hope, of synys drope or fraude immuyn. 
1548 Hall Chron ., Hen. VIII. 80 The other all blacke, 
dropped w l silver droppes. 1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts 
(1658)91 Their belly is parted with black strakes and drops. 
1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. n. (1677) 2x3 The points and 
extremities of their Feathers full of white drops. 

10. Applied to various objects resembling a drop 
of liquid in size, shape, or pendent character. 

a. A pendant of metal or precious -stone, as 
an ear-drop ; a glass pendant of a chandelier, etc. 

1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eltz. of, York (1830) 21 Spsngelles 
settes . . sterrys dropes and pointes .. for jpmisshing of 
jakettes. - 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1750/4 A pair of Diamond 

Pendants, with Roses, and Knots and Drops. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 140 A pair of ear-rings, .with a 
fine drop. x86x Moan . Mag. Jan. 186 (Hoppe) Cut drops 
of a glass chandelier. 1885 Scribner's Mag. XXX. 728/1 
A large silver urn bedecked with the drop-and-garland of 
Queen Anne’s time. 

b. Arch. (//.) The frusta of cones used under 
the triglyphs in the architiave of the Doric Order 


below the trenia ; also in the under part of the 
mutuli or modillions. (L. guttte.) (Gwilt.) 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Dropp . .an Ornament in the Pillars 
of the Doric Order, underneath the Triglyphs ; represent- 
ing Dropps or little Bells, 
c. Naut. See quot. 

**1850 Rudim. Navig. (Wealel 116 Drops are., small 
foliages of carved-work in the stern-munnions. 

t d. Small shot. Cf. also drop-shot in 23 . Obs. 

1752 Maccoll in Scots Mag. Aug. {1753) 397/2 The. .gun. . 
was charged with powder andsmall drops. 1825-80 Jamieson 
S. v. Draps , Lead draps , small shot of every description. 

e. A lozenge or sugar-plum, originally of 
spherical form, but now of various shapes. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Astleys, Ma, in the openness of 
her heart, offered the governess an acidulated drop. 1851 
OJfic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 202 Fancy chocolate in drops. 

f. Name of a variety of plum, gooseberry, etc. 

1883 G. Allen in Colin Clout's Cal. 107 Orleans plums, 

and golden drops, which differ.. in their fruit. 

g. Applied to flowers with pendent blossoms, as 
the fuchsia (dial.), and in comb., as snow-drop. 

1664 Evelyn Kat. Hort. (1729) 226 December . . Flowers 
in Prime .. Snow-flowers or Drops, Yucca, etc. 1892 Nor - 
thumbld . Gloss., Drops, the common name for fuchsia. 

h. ( Prince ) Rupert's Drops : see quots. 

1662 Merrett tr. NerPs Art of Glass 353 An Account of 
the Glass drops. These Drops were first brought into 
England by His Highness Prince Rupert out of Germany. 
1753 Ch ambers Cycl. Svpp ., Rupert's Drops, a sort of glass 
drops with long and slender tails, which burst to pieces, on 
the breaking off those tails in any parts. 1833 N. Arnott 
PItysics(e d. 5) II. X. 24 A toy called a Prince Rupert’s Drop 
(a pear-shaped lump of glass with a slender stalk), 
fll. A disease: in quot. 1559 (and prob. in 
c 1000 ) gout. ( = med.L. gutta, F. goutte.) Obs. 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 236 Heo selc yfel blod and J>scne 
dropan sewylde)?. Ibid. 376 Wi 5 fot adle, and wi 5 5 one 
dropan nim datulus. 1559 Morwvng Evonyrn. 241 This 
. . cureth all scabbednes and the drop. Ibid., Sod with bran 
and drunnken it driveth away all droppes. 

II. Secondary sb., f. Drop v. * The action. 

13. The action or an act of dropping, in various 
senses, e.g. the fall of a minute particle of liquid ; 
an abrupt and clear fall or vertical descent in space ; 
a decided descent professionally or socially: see 
the vb. f To give one the drop : to give one the 
slip (obs.). 

1637 B. Jonson Sad Sltcph. 1. ii, My slow drop of tears. 
1708 Mrs. Centuvre Busie Body 111. v, I'll give him the 
drop, and away to Guardian’s, and find it out. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra I. 288 The. .fountain with its eternal drop-drop 
and splash-splash. 2851 Mayhew Loud. Labour(iZ6i) III. . 
09 (Hoppe), 1 . . began pitching In the street. I didn't much 
like it, after being a regular performer, and looked upon it 
as a drop. 1855 Browning By Fireside xi, The drop of 
the woodland fruit’s begun These early November hours. 
1884 Pall MallG. 28 Aug. 5/1 The force of gravity,, which 
has far greater influence than any other in determining the 
course of the bullet, and is called 4 the drop' of the bullet 

b. slang. Cf. drop-cove , drop-game in 23 . 

x8xz J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, s.v., The game of ring- 
dropping is called the drop. 1823 in Grose. 

c. With adverbs, as drop in (see Drop v. 27 ), 
drop out (see quot.). 

2819 Metropolis I. 234 D-s-y gave us a drop in for a few 
minutes, just long enough to be perceived. x88z Drop out 
(see Drop-kick]. 1896 Laws of Football 3 Drop-out is a 
drop-kick from within 25 yards of the kicker’s goal line. 
1896 Durham Univ. Jml. 21 Mar. 69 The drop-out was 
well followed up. 

13. Jig. A sheer fall or descent in anything 
measured by a scale ; e.g. in prices, values, atmo- 
spheric pressure, temperature, etc. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Drop, a reduction of wages. 1883 
Daily Nezus 12 July 3/5 A portion of the_ hands .. have 
abided by the agreement and gone in again at the drop. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct. 4/4 Owing to the drop in ex- 
changes and higher rates of discount. Mod. There has been 
a great drop in the temperature since yesterday morning. 

14. To get (have) t he ■ drop on (U. S.) : to get 
(have) a person at a disadvantage ; orig. to have 
the chance to shoot before the antagonist can use 
his weapon. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 208/1 The men.. were always 
waiting to ‘get the drop’ on somebody. 1884 U. S. Nezvs- 
paper. The Sheriff and his deputies, .having the drop on 
the outlaw he surrendered quietly. 1893 McCarthy Red 
Diamonds II. 27 It was my own fault for letting them get . 
the chance to have the drop on me. 

15. The act of dropping or giving birth to young ; 
the produce so dropped. 

1891 Australasian 320/4 The bulk [of the lambs] consisted 
of this season’s drop. 

** That which drops or is used for dropping. 

16. In a theatre : The painted curtain let down 
between the acts of a play to shut off the stage 
from 1 the view of the audience; also called act 
drop, and (less technically) drop-curtain. 

. 1779 Sheridan Critic ,11. ii, The carpenters say, that 
unless there is some business put in here before the drop, 
they shan't have time to clear away the fort. 1859 Sala 
Gaslight % D. ii. 21 Long cylinders, or rollers, used for 
‘drops’. 1896 C. Wyndham in Daily News 2 May 8/2 
The curtain which will fall to-night upon the drama.. will 
not be a final curtain, but only an act drop serving to divide 
one section of a career, one stage of friendship from the next. 

17. A small platform or trap-door on the gallows,- 
on which the condemned stands with the halter 
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round his neck, and .which is let fall from under 
his feet. 

1796 Grose Diet. Vulg, T. s.v., The new drop ; a contriv- 
ance for executing felons at Newgate. 1810 Bentham Pack - 
itig (1S21) 121 The New Drop. 1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 43/2 
The drop fell. They were executed in their irons, 1843 Sir P. 
Laurie in Crokcr Papers (1884) III. xxiii. 15 The first attempt 
at something like a drop in hanging criminals was at the 
execution of Lord Ferrers at Tyburn in 1760, but.. it was 
not adopted as the general mode of execution till 1783, 
when ten felons were executed on the 9th of December., 
for the first time in front of Newgate, on a new drop or 
scaffold hung .with black. 

18. Variously applied to things which drop 
or fall from a height, and to mechanical contriv- 
ances arranged to descend, or fall from an elevated 
position : see quots. b. A movable plate covering 
the key-hole of a lock. c. The slit or aperture of 
a letter-box (l/.S.). 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Draps, fruit in an 
orchard dropping before it is fit to be gathered. 1858 
Simmonds Diet, Prude j Drop, a machine for lowering coals 
from railway staiths into the holds of colliers. 2864 
"Webster, Drop . . a contrivance for temporarily lowering 
a gas-jet. Ibid, [see drop-press s.v. Drop-]. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Meek., Drop, a swaging-hammer which drops between 
guides. 1879 Postal Laws <5- Reg. of U. S. 4 27 Drop , the 
opening in a post-office or mail apartment of a car for the 
mailing ofletters. .by the public. x88o IV. Cornwall Gloss., 
Drops , window- blinds. 4 1 knew he was dead — the drops 
were down \ 

*** The space , place , or part , in which there is 
a fall or vertical descent. 

19. The distance through which anything 
drops or is allowed *0 fall; e.g. the distance 
through which a criminal drops when hanged. 

1879 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., I would recommend the drop to 
be no more than 2J feet with ordinary sized men. 1884 
A. Griffiths Chron. Newgate vi. 174 Sometimes the rope 
slipped, or the drop was insufficient. 1892 Lit. World 
3 June 534/3 As to the length of the drop there has been 
prolonged controversy. 

20. The depth to which anything sinks or is 
sunk below the general level. 

1794 Rigging 4- Seamanship I. 87 Drop of a sail, a term 
sometimes used to courses and topsails instead of depth. 
c 1850 Rudim. Nazng. (Weale/ ir6 Drop, the fall or declivity 
of a deck, which is generally several inches. 1864 Webster, 
Drop.. the distance of a shaft below the base of a hanger. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4- Clocknt. 143 This difference 
between the theoretical and actual width of the pallet is called 
the drop. 1889 Century Diet., Drop of stock, in firearms, 
the bend or crook of the stock below the line of the barrel.’ 

21. An abrupt descent or fall in the level of a 
surface. 

x8zx Clare Vi l l, Minstr. I. 62 The traveller from the 
mountain-top Looks down .. And meditates beneath the 
steepy drop What life and lands exist, and rivers flow. 1891 
C. James Rom. Rigmarole 166 Another fence loomed ahead 
. .the water meadow beyond it was at a considerably lower 
level. 4 Look out 1 ’ cried Georgy. 4 It 's a biggish drop ‘ ! 
b. Fortification : see quot. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Drop , that part of a ditch sunk 
deeper than the rest, at the sides of a caponniere or in front 
of an embrasure. 

22. An arrangement in a genealogical table, 
whereby names belonging lo a particular horizontal 
line, where there is no room for them, are carried 
lower down. Also drop-line : see Drop-. 

1888 A thcnxum 14 Jan. 49/3 The excessive use of ‘drops’ 
may have been necessary ; we can, however, but regret the 
adoption of so distracting a system. 

III. 23. attrib. and Comb. (See also Drop- the 
vb.-stem.) a. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of 
a drop or drops, as drop-earring, fall, -falling, 

- ornament , -pearl ; drop-shot (sense 10 d) ; drop- 
bottle (cf. sense loe). b. Special comb. : drop- 
black, a superior quality of bone-black ground in 
water, formed into drops, and dried ; drop-cove 
(see quot.) ; drop-dry a., watertight ; drop-game 
(see quot. 1891 ) ; drop-meter, an instrument for 
measuring out liquid drop by drop ; drop-sul- 
phur, drop-tin, i. e. that granulated by being 
dropped in a molten state into cold water. 

2879 Cassells Techn . Educ. IV. 222/1 ^Drop-black and 
Indian red. 1891 Anthony’s Photogr. Bull. Iv. 41, I. use 
drop black, as it is already mixed with water, and it is 
very hard to make the common lamp black mix, owing 1 to 
its greasiness. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 1 . 1. 16 
‘“Drop-bottles* manufactured for holding sweetmeats of 
various kinds. 18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., * Drop-cove, 
a sharp who practises the game of ring-dropping. 1044 
Cobden Speeches (1878) 84 The thinly thatched roofs are 
seldom *drop-dry. 1778 Learning at a Loss 1 . U Bo- 
body can appear with a Button bigger than a 
Ear-ring. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Contrast (1832) »8oShe 
wore the drop-earrings. *382 Wyclif Ps. Jxiv. xr [Ix . 0] 

In his *drope fallingus shal glade the buriounend|. X785 

Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, * Drop-game. 1891 Farmer 

Slang, Drop-game, a variety of the confidence trick . _ , f 

thief., pretends to pick up (say) a P ocke fJ 

which he induces the greenhorn to buy 

Sir J. G. Wilkinson Egyptians 87 Drop ornament^ in 

necklaces. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4383/4 Lost, .two Drop- 

Pearls, Wel E ?it 7 J5 Carrets. 1698 Hid. No. 3362/4 Drop 

shot of all sizes. 1858 Advt ,n Greener 

the largest drop shot, and also with mould shot. 1851 

Offic Catal. Ct. Exhib. 1 . 122 Crude -drop Sulphur. 

Drop (dr/rp), v. Fa. t. and pple. dropped, 
dropt. Forms: 1 droppian, 2 -7 droppe. 
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4 droupe, 4-5 drope, 5 drappe (7 pa. pple. 
droppen), 6- Sc. drap, 3 - drop. [OE. dropian , 
droppian , = MDu. droppen , OHG. troffdn, tropfdn 
(Ger. tropfeii ) : see note to Drop sb .] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. Of a liquid: To fall in drops or globules ; to 
exude or distil in drops. 

c 1000 Acs. Ps. (Th.) xliv. 10 Mym, and gutta, and cassia 
dropia5 of jfinum cla5um. Ibid, (Spelm.) Ixxi. 6 Swa swa 
dropan dropende [Lamb. Ps. droppende] ofer eorjan. 23- . 
Seuvn Sag. (W.) 3884 He. .held it vp, For water sold noght 
tharon drop. 1382 Wyclif Ps. lxvii[i]. 9 Heuenus drop- 
peden f Vulg. distillaverunt] doun fro the face of God of 
Synay. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 38 Apon f>e roche 
dropped blode of J?e woundes. x579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Nov. 31 The kindly deaw drops from the higher tree. x59 2 
Shaks. Vrn. «$- Ad. 958 The crystal tide that from her two 
cheeks, .dr opt. 1596 Dalrymplf. tr. Leslie's Hist Scot. 
(1888) I. 47 A certane coue, quhairin water contmualie 
drapping. .turnes in a verie quhyte stane. 1659 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea 265 It will distill and drop out of the cicatrized 
place into the vessel. Mod. The rain drops incessantly 
from the eaves. Sweat dropped from his brow. 

2. Of a person or thing: To give off moisture or 
liquid which falls in drops ; =Drip v. 2 . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3572 pe nese it droppes [FVK/yC droupes] 
ai bi-tuine. 1382 Wyclif Job xvi. 21 My woordi frendis, 
myn e3e droppith [Vulg. stillat] to God. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxviii. 107 The swerde dropped yet of bloode. 
1553 Becon R cliques of Rome (1563) 226 If the chalice 
drop vpon the altare, let the droppe be supte vp. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. xviii. 499 We, who were dropping with 
wet. 1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1887) 14 The rabble 
of Comus, grotesque monsters, half bestial, half human, 
dropping with wine. 

b. Falconry, (see qnots.) 

2615 LathAm Falconry (1633) Vocab., proofing, is when 
a Hawke muteth directly a own e ward, in seuerall drops. 
2674 N. Cox Genii. Recrcat. n. (1677) 267 Sliming , is 
when a Hawk muteth without dropping. 

3. To fall vertically, like a single drop, under the 
simple influence of gravity; to descend. 

2377 Langl. P . PI. B. xvi. 79 Euere as pei [apples] dropped 
adown, pe deuel was redy, And gadred hem alle togideres. 
2620 Shaks. Temp. it. ii. 140 Ha'st thou not dropt from hea- 
uen? 2660 F. Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's Trav. 200 The shell 
opens, and the nut drops out. 2700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. 
E. Ind. 24 One of the Master’s Boys .. dropt into the Sea. 
2756-7 tr. Keyslcr's Trav. (2760) III. 240 Birds flying over 
it dropt down dead. 2890 Lloyds Weekly 30 Nov. 6/2 You 
could have heard a pin drop. Mod. The sword dropped out 
of his hand. 
h.fg. 

2654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 62 That we may not think 
this doctrine dropt from S. Austin by chance, he again 
affirmes [etc.]. 2676 Hobbes Iliad I. 237 His words like 
Honey dropped from his tongue. 2871 Roby Lat. Gram. 
1. viii. 49 This ablatival d has dropped off also from the 
adverbs supra , infra , &c. Mod. The second t has now 
dropped out. 

c. To have an abrupt descent in position. 

2769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) s.v., Her maintop- 
sail drops seventeen yards. 2883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 
74 In front the ground drops as sharply as it rises behind. 

4. To sink to the ground like inanimate matter; 
to fall exhausted, wounded, or dead. 

a 2400 Octoiiian 567^ Neygh to dede we gan drappe. 2597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 269 It was your presurmize, That in 
the dole ofblowes. your Son might drop. 1635 J. Hayward 
tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 226 [They] were ready to drop 
downe for griefe. 2700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 76 
Tho’ thousands of tneir Men dropt, they would not give 
ground an Inch. 2842 J. Forbes it V. in Ceylon I. 241, I 
fired ; the elephant dropped on his knees. 2856 C. J. 
Andersson Lake Pig ami 371 A.. giraffe, .dropped dead to 
the first shot. 

b. Of a setter, etc. : To squat down or crouch 
abrnptly at the sight of game. 

2870 Blaine Encycl Rur. Sports § 2545 After standing 
some considerable time, she [a pointer] would drop like a 
setter, still keeping her nose in an exact line, and would 
continue in that position until the game moved. 1892 Field 
7 May 695/3 Druid had birds before him and Blanch a 
rabbit ; tne one dropped to wing and the other to fur. 

5. Of a person or thing : To falL or pass involun- 
tarily or mechanically into some condition. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 421 Many other Townes .. 
silently drop into Dung Hills, without the least mention in 
History. 2720 Prideaux Orig. Tithes v. 278 They had 
dron’d into absolute oblivion. 2833 Ht. Mautineau Manch. 
Strike vi. 66 For fear you shoula drop asleep again. 2877 
A. B. Edwards Up. Nile xxii. 706 We soon dropped back 
into the old life of sight-seeing and shopping, 
b .Jin. To die. See also drop off, 28 d. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 410 A small Cottage, that hath, 
as it were, lived and dyed with her old Master, both drop- 
ping down together. 2722 Digby Let. to Pope 2 Sept., 
Nothing, says Seneca.. so soon reconciles us to the thought 
of our own death, as the. .prospect of one friend after another 
dropping round us. 2848 Thackeray Van. Fair xi, I lay 
five to two, Mathilda drops in a year. 2889 Anstey Pariah 
v. i, I shall have the old place some day, when the old 
governor drops. 

6 . To come to an end through not being kept 
up ; to cease, lapse ; to fall through. 

2697 T. Smith in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 257 We must 
. .let our correspondence drop for the present. 2705 Heakne 
Collect. 31 July, The matter was let drop. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng . III. 498 The Bill of Rights.. in the last Session, 
had .. been suffered to drop. 2896 N. (?• 8th Ser. IX. 
261/2 The search after him was not allowed to drop. 

7. To fall in direction, condition, amount, degree, 
force, or pitch ; to sink, become depressed. 


1729 Swift Libel onDelany 15 His visage drops, he knits 
his brow. 1798 Coleridge Anc.Mar. n. vi ? _Down dropt/he 
breeze. 2866 Rogers Agric. <$• Prices 1 . xiii. 291 The prices 
slightly dropping afterwards. 2881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
of Fleet 1. v. His voice had dropped to the lower notes. 

8 . To allow oneself to be carried quietly down 
stream ; to descend without effort, with the tide or 
a light wind. 

1772-84 Cook Voy, (1790) II. 378 The Resolution, .dropped 
down the river as far as Yvoolwich, at which place she was 
detained by contrary winds. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 
1. vi, Merrily did we drop Below the Kirk, below the Hill, 
Below the light-house top. 2840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xvii. 47 We made sail, dropping slowly down with the tide 
and light wind. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman 425 At the 
turn of the tide the boats began to drop down the harbour. 

b. To let oneself fall behind or to the rear by 
making no effort to keep ahead or to the front. 

2823 Crabb Tcchnol. Diet., Drop astern , [used] to denote 
the retrograde motion of a ship. 2834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales II. 117 Toby then dropped to the hind part of Tickler 
. . and some thought passed the winning post before Idris. 
1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 86 The officers drop to the rear. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Drop astern, to, to slacken a 
ship’s way, so as to suffer another one to pass beyond her. 

9. To come or go casually, unexpectedly, or in an 
apparently undesigned manner ( into a place, across , 
on, upon any person or thing casually met with) ; 
to fall upon. See also drop in, 27 . 

<*2633 Austin Medit. (1635) 73 Not dropping into Towne, 
(like men, that follow their private affaires, and no body 
lookes after them); but, they make their entrance in a pub- 
like manner. 1709 Steele Tatler No. yj r 5, 1 looked into 
Shakespear. The Tragedy I dropped into was, Harry the 
Fourth. 1853 Bright Sp. India 3 June, The gentlemen 
who drop down there for six. .months. 2862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs . Hallib. 1. ill. He’s sure to drop across somebody that 
..wants it. 2877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 22 We shall 
probably drop upon a stray couple of lovers. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul II. 584 note, When the Church grew, and heathens 
dropped not unfrequently into its meetings. 

10. To come down upon with a surprise, a check, 
or forcible reproof ; to * pitch into \ col log. 

2852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxiv. 227 (Farmer) He’s welcome 
to drop into me, right and left. 1877 Five Years' Penal 
Serv. iv. 268 (Farmer) Do the police ever drop upon the 
parties and frustrate their plans? 2894 Wilkins & Vivian 
Green Bay Tree I. 48 The poor Pigeon will get dropped on. 

II. Transitive senses. 

11. To let fall or shed (liquid) in drops or small 
portions ; to distil ; to shed (tears). Also Jig. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Pro!., pai drope swetnes in 
mannys saule. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) L 201 Herbes 
gro web beron pat dropped gom. a 2400-50 A lexandcr 3802 
A litill drysnyng of dewe was droppid fra pe heuen. 2548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. Hi. (R.), That the thyng . . 
be stilled, & as it wer dropped into the beartes of men. 
<22626 Bp. Andrewes Serin. (2641)429 If these eyes of Job 
have droppen many a teare. 2742 Cornpl. Fam. -Piece 1. 
L 24 Drop in it thirty or forty of Jones’s Drops. 

absol. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 36 Sende Lazar., that he his 
finger wete In water, so that he maie droppe Upon my 
tonge. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. in. i. 19 In summers drought 
lie drop vpon thee still. 

12. To sprinkle with or as with drops ; to be- 
drop ; to spot ; to dot with spots of colour, arch. 

c 2430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode i,,ci. (1869) 55 The scrippe 
thus dropped with this blood, c 2430 Stans Pucr 57 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 31 Droppe not Ju brest with seew & oper 
potage. 2548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV, 12 The flancardes 
droped and gutted with red. 1667 Milton F. L. vii. 406 
Their wav’d coats dropt with Gold, c 2820 S. Rogers Italy 
(1839) 2 53 Fisk Innumerable dropt with crimson and gold, 

13. To let fall (like a drop or drops). Also Jg. 

c 1325 [see Dropping vbl. sb. 2]. a 1400-50 Alexander 

1363 pe kyng..Devynez deply on days, dropes mony willes. 
2530 Palsgr. 530/1, I droppe a wyle, as a crafty man 
dothe, jaffine . . Let me alone with hym, I shall droppe 
a wyle to begyle him. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. ir. iv. 50 He 
would haue dropt his knife and fell asleepe. 1600 — A. 
Y. L. in. ii. 250 I,t may wel be cal’d Ioues tree, when it 
droppes forth fruite. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past, vi. 24 His 
rosie Wreath was dropt not long before. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 149 Furl the sail 1 drop the oar 1 Leap ashore ! 2837 
Wkenvell Hist. Induct. Sc. (2857) II. 43 Bodies .. dropt 
from an elevated object. 

b. To drop anchor', to let the anchor down, to 
cast anchor. See Anchor jA 1 6 c. Also absol. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 27 Tyding up with streame- 
Anchors, each sixe houres weighing and dropping. 1682 
Pepys Diary VI. 143 Dropped presently her anchor, and is 
. . come safe in harbour. 2772 Ann. Reg. 131/2 Soon after 
the Venus had dropped, the master of the ceremonies and 
the captain . . were sent on board. 1890 H. M. Stanley In 
darkest Africa I. 373 The steamer dropped anchor in the 
baylet of Nyamsassi. 

14. To let fall in birth ; to give birth to (young); 
to lay (an egg). The usual word in reference to 
sheep. Also absol. 

1662 Pepys Diary 22 June, A Portugall lady.. that hath 
dropped a child already since the Queen’s coming. 02709 
Prior 2nd Hymn Callimachus 64 Ewes, that erst brought 
forth but single Iambs, Now dropp'd their twofold burthens. 
1749 F.Smith V oy. Disc. 1 1. 37 The Does passing to the South- 
ward to Fawn or drop their Young. 28x6 Keatinge Trav. 
(1817) II. App. 263 At the time the ewes drop. Ibid. II. 11 
Maresdrop thetrfoals in January. 2834 R. Mudie Feathered 
Tribes (1841) I. 46 The eggs are not . . dropped till toward 
the end of May, 

15. To let fall (words, a hint, etc.) ; to utter 
casually or by the way. Also with cbj. clause. 

1611 Bible Amos vii. 16 Prophecie not against Israeli and 
drop not thy word against the house of Isaac. 1668 Cul- 


pepper & Cole Barthot. Anal. Man. iv. i. 337 Both these 
Authors can somtimesdrop leasings. 2706 Hearne Collect. 
23 Jan., Keile dropt. .by chance, yt my Ld. Pembroke was 
inform’d. 1772 H. Walpole Last Jrnls. (1859) I. 15 She 
never dropped a syllable which intimated her expecting 
death. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. x. 268 Quoting 
short Latin sayings, without dropping a hint as to their 
authorship, * 

b. To let (a letter or note) fall into the letter- 
box ; hence, to send (a note, etc.) in a casual or 
informal way. 

x 777 J. ,Q. Adams in Fain, Lett . (1876) 234 I will drop 
a line as often as I can. Mod. You might drop him a note 
to that effect. 

16. slang. To give, lose, or part with (money). 

2676 Wycherley/’/. Dealer 111. i, After a tedious fretting 

and wrangling, they drop away all their money on both 
sides. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet . s.v., He dropp’d me 
a quid, he gave me a guinea. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
xli 1 i. (Farmer), We played hazard. -And I dropped all the 
money I had from you in the morning. # 2876 Besant & 
Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxi, Tommy is dropping pretty heavily 
[at dearth]. 1893 Lady Burton Life Sir R. Burton 1. 590 
He was afraid he would drop several thousand pounds. 

17. To drop a curtsy : to make a curtsy by 
lowering the body ; so, to drop a nod. 

2694, etc. [see Curtsy sb. 3]. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. 
Com. (1881) 280 Tresten dropped a nod. 

18. To bring or throw to the ground by a blow 
or shot ; to fell with a blow, ‘ floor \ 

1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 199, I.. dispatch’d two of ’em 
immediately, and I had made a shift to drop a third. 18x2 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 243 The coachman dropped his 
man the first round. 2813 J. Q. Adams Whs. (1856) X. 
54 The wood-cutter.. was puzzled to find a tree to drop. 
2834 Medwin An°lerin Wales II. 151, I.. planted my fist 
..under his jaw-bone, and dropped him at once. 1872 
H. M. Stanley How I found Livingstone (1890) 460, I 
. .fired at it ; but. .did not succeed in dropping it. 

19. To deposit from a ship or vehicle ; to set 
down ; also, to leave (a packet) at a person’s house. 

2796 Nelson 4 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. II. 233 So soon as 
he has dropped the Convoy at Naples, he will proceed on 
his voyage. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxix. 296. [He] 
promised to drop us at the Shetland Islands. 1859 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 395, I will drop this at your door in 
passing for my drive. 1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. II. 551 
He would, .stop his coach to drop a friend at his own door. 

20. To omit (a letter or syllable) in pronuncia- 
tion or writing. 

1864 Tennyson Sea-dreams 202 Dropping the too rough 
II in Hell and Heaven. 2872 Roby Lat. Gram. 1. viii. 49 
The preposition prod always drops the d in composition 
except before a vowel. 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf-t. 
ii. (1885) 36 He does not drop his h's. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect II. 291 The son of a celebrated clown, Gomery, 
who had dropped the aristocratic syllable Mont. 

21. To let droop or hang down. 

1842 L. Hunt Palfrey 1. 149, I blush, dear uncle ; I drop 
mine eye-lids. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 51 The fair 
Tamar dropped her eyes, and hung her head. 

22. a. To let move gently with the tide. b. To 
drop astern : to leave in the rear. 

1805 W. Hunter in Naval Citron. XIII. 24 Admiral H. 
..ordered me to drop the Cutter up-abreast of Common 
Hard. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Drop astern, to.. 
distancing a competitor. 2887 Daily Tel. 10 Sept. 2/5 A 
Couple of. .catboats..were dropped astern at a great rate. 

23. To lower (the voice) in pitch or loudness. 
2860 Mrs. Gaskell Right at Last , He dropped his voice. 

24. Football. To obtain (a goal) by a drop-kick. 

2882 Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 B. then dropped another goal. 

25. To cease to keep up, or have to do with; to 
have done with ; to leave off or let alone ; to 
break off acquaintance or association with. Drop 
it ! (< colloq . or slang) Have done I leave off ! 

1605 Shaks. Macb. in. i. 122 Certaine friends . . Whose 
loues I may not drop. 2700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's A mitsem. 
Ser. <5- Com. 75 Let us drop that Matter. 1700 Roderick 
in Ballard MSS. 23. 23 The . . bill is likely to be dropt. 
171X Addison Sped. No. 89 r 1 She will drop him in his 
old Age, if she can find her Account in another. 1767 
Wesley 'pml. 20 Nov., I save at least eightpence by drop- 
ping tea in the afternoon. 2872 Public Opinion 24 Feb. 
241 He looked at me angrily, and briefly answered, ‘drop 
it'. 2873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 403 So the subject was 
discreetly dropped. 1882 BLum 1 Ref. Clt. Eng. II. 88 A 
custom which had once been universal, and had never been 
entirely dropped. 1889 Froude Ch. of Dunboy xxvii, ‘Drop 
that . . or . . I will drive a bullet through the brain of you.* 

III. With adverbs. 

26. Drop away, intr. To fall away drop by 
drop, or one by one. 

1602 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Conumu. (1603) 18 Then 
began they to drop away one by one, leaving the camp 
so disordered. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xix. (1840) 
324 The men might drop away, and-. betray all the resL 
2882 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. IV. xv. 252 If the war continued 
much longer, America would almost certainly drop away. 

27. Drop in. intr. a. See simple senses and 
In adv. b. To come in unintentionally ; to come 
in or call unexpectedly, or casually; to pay a 
casual visit. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sontu xc, Join with the spite of fortune, 
make me bow, And do not drop in for an after-loss. j66j 
Pepys Diary 28 Oct., Mr. Pierce, the^ surgeon, dropped in. 
X 7S4 Richardson Grattdison (1781) 1. 1. 2 He dropt in upon 
us as we were going to dinner. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xiii. 166 Many dropped in uninvited. 1887 Jessopp Arcady 
ii. 34 The younger neighbours drop in to have a talk. 

c. To come in one by one or at intervals. 

i697DAMriER Voy. I. viii. cipThese.. came dropping in one 
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or two at a time, as they were able._ 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xxiv. 417 The other legions dropped in slowly. 

d. To fall casually into one's hands or disposal, 
to become vacant 

1770 Mrs. J. Harris in Priv. Lett.Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 

l , 189 Till a larger patent place in the West Indies, .drops in. 

e. To meet casually with, to fall in with . 

i8oz Mrs. E. Parsons Mysterious Visit IV. 217 The 
party Lord Lymington accidentally dropped in with. 

28 . Drop off. intr. a. See simple senses and 
Off adv. b. To withdraw or retire one by one, 
or by degrees. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 149 f 2, I ..found the [others]., 
drop off designedly to leave me alone with the eldest 
Daughter. 1824 Byron yuan xvi. viii, The banqueteers had 
dropp'd off one by one. 1890 Century Mag. Nov. 112/1 
The membership of the Society began dropping off. 

c. To fall asleep. 

1820 B’ness Bunsen in Hare %*ife (*879) I. v. 159 He put 
his arms round his own mother’s neck.. and dropped off. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect . xiii, Whenever they saw me 
dropping off, [they] woke me up. 

d. To die ; = 5 b. 

1699 J- Jackson in Pcpys' Diary VI. 213 He is.. ex- 
tremely ill, and could not do a greater service to strangers 
than to drop off at this juncture. X771 Foote Maid of B. 

m. Wks.' 1799 II. 230 He dropped off in six months. 1884 
G. Allen Philistia II. 56 He .. would probably drop off 
quietly with suppressed gout. 

e. To become less frequent or assiduous in. 

1827 Examiner 684/1 The defendant began to drop off in 

his visits. 

29 . Drop short. intr. a. To fall short ; usually 
with of, to fail to reach or obtain. (In quot. a 1 726, 
to drop simply, in same sense.) 

1688 Bunyan Heayenly Footm. (1886^ 143 Many eminent 
professors drop short of a welcome from God into this 
pleasant place, a 1726 Collier (J.), Often it drops or over- 
shoots by the disproportions of distance or application. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navtg. (Weale) 152 A strake which drops 
short of the stem. 

b. colloq . or slang. To die. 

1826 Sporting Mag. XXII. 327 One of these days he 
must drop short. 

Drop-, the verb-stem used in Comb . a. attrib. 
with sb., in the sense * dropping ’, * used in drop- 
ping’, 1 arranged so as to drop’, forming sub- 
stantives or adjectives ; as drop-ladder , - leap , -ring, 
-shade, -stile, -wave ; drop-arch (see quot.) ; 
drop-bar (a) one of the vertical bars connecting 
the chain and the roadway in a suspension bridge ; 
(b) {Printing) , a bar or roller for running the 
sheet into the machine ; drop-bottom (see quots.) ; 
drop-box, in figure-weaving looms, the shuttle- 
box containing shuttles carrying wefts of various 
colours ; drop-curls (dial.), dropping curls,' ring- 
lets ; drop-curtain = Drop sb. 16 ; drop-drill, 
a drill which sows seed and manure together; 
drop-flue a., of a boiler, in which the flues drop or 
descend; drop-fly {Angling), see quot. (^Drop- 
per 3) ; drop-glass, a dropping tube or pipette 
used for dropping liquid into the eye or other part ; 
drop-hammer -= drop-press ; drop -handle a., 
applied to a form of needle-telegraph instrument 
which is operated by a handle directed downward ; 
drop-keel, a movable keel which can be lowered 
below the bottom of a boat ; a centre-board ; 
drop-lamp, drop-light ( U.S. ), a portable gas- 
burner, connected with the gas-fittings by a flexible 
tube, usually in the form of a lamp, which can stand 
on a table-; cf. Dropj/>. iS, quot. 1864; drop-line 
= Drop sb. 22 ; drop-press, drop-repeat (see 
quots.); drop-roller = drop-bar b ; drop-shutter, 
a device for securing very brief exposure in instan- 
taneous photography ; see quot. ; drop-table (see 
quot.). b. In verbal comb, with object, as + drop- 
piss, strangury ; drop-seed, a grass that readily 
drops its seed, spec. Muhlenbergia diffusa ( Treas. 
Bot. 1866). C. In adverbial combination with an 
adj., as drop-ripe a., so ripe as to be ready to 
drop from the tree ; also fig. 

1848 Rickman Archit. 50 ’Drop arches ..have a radius 
shorter than the breadth of the arch. 1853 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 375 The ’drop bars are rods of iron. . 
which fall through the joints of the main chains. 1887 Cloives 
Printing Mach, in Proc. Inst. Civil Eng. LXXXIX. ni,The 
dropbar feeding arrangement . . a revolving steel bar, on 
which are fastened two disks, .which can by means of screws 
be shifted to any position . . to suit the sheet to be printed. 
3794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., * Drop Bottom, 
the bottom of a coach, chariot, or chaise body, when sunk 
deeper than the surface of the framing, to give more room . 
3835 Ure Philos. Manttf. 44 It raises the coals., and 
delivers them on an elevated railway platform into a wag- 
gon— through the drop-bottom of which they are duly 
distributed among the range of hoppers attached toStanley’s 
ingenious furnace-feeding machines, i860 A ll Year Round 
No. 53. 63 Robert Kay . -invented the ’drop-box, by means 
of which three spindles of different coloured wefts could be 
used successively. 1880 IV. Cormvall Gloss., * Drop-curls, 
ringlets. 1832 ExamtnerZsl* There is a new ’drop-curtain, 
painted in crimson. 1857 Dickens Lett. 17 Aug., In order 
that the piece may be played through without having the 
drop curtain down. 1847 Raynbird in Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc. VIII. 1. 215 Using a ’drop-drill. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Meek *Drop-fiue Boiler, .the object being to cause [the 


heat] to leave the boiler at the lower part, where the feed- 
water is introduced. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports 
§ 2069 When mpre than one fly is used in fly-fishing, the 
additional one is called a ’drop-fly, and by some a bob.. 
As these flies drop or hang down from the line, so they 
gain their name of drop-flies. 3876 Preece, etc. Telegraphy 
§ 48 There are two forms of the single needle instrument 
in use, viz. the ’drop-handle and the pedal or tapper form. 
1896 IVestm. Gaz. 1 2 May 2/1 To steady the boat still 
further, it carries a water ballast, or a ’drop-keel. 1895 
Ibid. 28 Sept. 2/1 The ’drop-ladder was all burnt now, an’ 
the flames pouring out of the trapdoor. 18.. Mrs, Spof- 
ford Pilot's Wife , When dark came we. would light the 
’drop-lamp. 1886 Burton A rab. Nts. 1 . 5 [He] sprang with 
a ’drop-leap from one of the trees. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mech ., * Drop-light. 1890 Century Mag. Mar. 764/1 Read- 
ing a calf-bound volume at a drop-light. 1882 Cussans 
Handbk. Her. xxi. 282 It frequently happens when Pedi- 
grees are printed, that space forbids such an arrangement, 
and that ’drop-lines are obliged to be used.. .The drop-line 
. .shows that Margaret is sister to John and William. 1578 
Lyte \ Dodocns 1. xxviii. 41 The roote [of Dropwort] boyled 
in wine and dronken is good against the ’Droppisse, or 
Strangury. 1864 Webster, * Drop-press, a machine for em- 
bossing, punching, etc., consisting of a weight guided verti- 
cally, to be raised by a cord and pulley worked by the foot, 
and to drop on an anvil ; called also drop-hammer, or 
simply a drop. x 838 W. Crane Arts 4 Crafts Catal. 42 
One way of concealing the joints of the repeat of the 
pattern is by ..a ’drop-repeat, so that, in hanging, the 
paper-hanger, instead of placing each repeat of pattern 
side by side, is enabled to join the pattern at a point its 
own depth below, which.. arranges the chief features or 
masses on an alternating plan. 1883 Standard 28 Mar. 
5/2 Thence it [bearing-rein] passes through the ’drop-ring. 
1724 JVodrow Corr. 11843) III. 352 He was ’drop-ripe for 
heaven. 1829 Cunningham in Anniversary 6 Lips like 
drop-ripe cherries cleft. 1887 Scribner s Mag. I. 632/1 
The ’drop-shades were of thick light-blue paper. 1890 
Abney Treat. Photogr. (ed. 6) 235 The principle of a ’drop- 
shutter is the passing of an elongated aperture, cut in a 
board, over the front of the lens. 1791 W. Jessop Rep. 
River Without 14 Gates and ’Drop-stiles in the cross 
Fences. 1864 Webster, *Drop-iable, a machine for lower- 
ing weights, and especially for removing the wheels of 
locomotives. 1879 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women xxxiii. 
276 There may be on one side no. .rhythmic ’drop-wave. 

11 Dropax (ditfu'preks). 7 Obs. Also 7 dropace. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. 8pdrrra£ pitch-plaster, f. bpiir-uv to 
pluck. In F. dropace, Cotgr.] A pitch-plaster, a 
depilatory. Hence Dropacism, -ist (see quots.). 

1623 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. in. i. (1651) 401 PLso [pre- 
scribes] Dropaces of pitch, and oile ofRue,applyed at certain 
times to the stomach, to the metaphrene. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Dropacist, one that pulls off hair, and makes 
the body bare. 1678 Salmon Lond: Disp. 774/1 A Dropace 
..is made of Pitch mixt with Oyl. 1706 Phillips, Dropax, 
or Dropacisvtus. .of Pitch and Oil. 3721 Bailey, Dropacism 
.. an Ointment for anointing the Members of the Body. 
3883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dropax, Dropacism (old terms). 
Drop-bolt. [In sense t , f. the stem of Drop v.\ 
in sense 2, f. Drop ,#.] 

1 . A bolt constructed so ns to drop into a socket. 

1786 Miss A. Seward Lett. I.225 , 1 lifted the drop-bolt. 

2 . The bolt of the drop on a gallows. 

1890 R. Killing Phantom Rickshaw (ed. 3) 9 As a con- 
demned criminal might speak ere the drop-bolts are drawn. 
Dropcy, dropecy, -sy, obs. ff. Dropsy. 

+ Dropic, ct, Obs. rare. [Aphetic f. hydropic , 
cdropic ; cf. Dropsy.] Affected with dropsy. 

c 14 25 Found. St. Bartholomew's 29 A Certeyne dropik 
man that bare his surname of the happe of this siknes. 
Drop-kick. Football, [f. Drop- + Kick sb.] (See 
quot. 1896.) So Drop-kicking' vbl. sb. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brmvtt 1. v. Vigorous efforts to ac- 
complish a drop-kick. 1880 [see Dribble v. 4]. 1882 Field 
28 Jan., The drop out was well returned, and some good 
drop-kicking took place* 3896 Laws of Football 2 A Drop- 
kick is made by letting the ball fall from the hands, and 
kicking it the very instant it rises. 

Dro'pless, a. rare, [-less.] Free from drops. 

1798 Coleridge Picture 40 Ye that now cool her fleece 
with dropless damp. 

DrO’plet. [-let.] A minute drop. 

3607 Shaks. Timon v. iv. 76 Our humane griefes. .those 
our droplets, which From niggard Nature fall. 1788 Triflcr 
xxv. 323 They are also to be.. taken internally by droplets. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 45 When these droplets run together, 
they produce drops too heavy for suspension. 

Drop-letter. US. A letter posted in any 
place merely for local delivery (formerly called 
box-letter ) ; a ( local ’ letter. 

Originally applied to letters sent from a distant place by 
some other mode of conveyance,^ and ‘dropped' into the 
post office box at the place of destination for delivery there. 

[1843 Rep. Postmaster-General (U.S.) 432. Letters have 
frequently been dropped into this [Philadelphia] office, from 
Boston, New York [etc.], for deliverance by our carriers.] 
1844 Ibid. 688 ‘Drop-letters’ .. This is a class of letters 
which are usuallysent from one place to another by private 
conveyance, and are ‘dropped’ or deposited in the post- 
office for delivery. 1845 (Mar. 3) U.S. Statutes at Large 
V. 733 Drop letters, or letters placed in any post-office, not 
for transmission by mail, but for delivery only. [The term 
drop tnatter is common in American post offices, meaning 
matter for local delivery, without passing from one post- 
office to another.] 

t DrO’pling. Obs. [-ling.]. A little drop. 

1605 Sylvester Quadrains of Pibrac xiii, A dropling of 
th’ Etemall Fount. 3782 Elphinston tv. Martial in, lxxxii. 
170 His guests to accept a few droplings he asks. 

t Dro’p-meal, adv . . Obs. [OE„ drop-mklum, 

f. Drop sb. : see -meal.] In drops, drop by drop. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. 1 . 508 Ymh dropmzrium swiSe hluttor 


waster, a 1225 Ancr. R. 282 In hire he heldeS nout one 
dr ope m el e, auh 3eote5 vlowinde wellen of his grace. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. vii. (1495) 393 Rayne fallyth 
..thenne and thenne and dropmele, 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Adsxli. 8 As the cloud dissolves drop-meal upon the earth, 
b. Often with by : = prec. Hence as sb. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1, 1 These good things 
that are as by dropmeale poured into vs from heauen. 
*$77 Harrison England in. viii. (1878) n. 58 To them that 
make their water by dropmeales. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 40 Physicians vse to instill the juice of the Radish by 
drop-meale into the eares. 3607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658; 440 Which . .cannot void his water but by drops-mea!. 

Dropped, dropt idrppt), ppl. a. [f. Drop v.] 

1 . Fallen, lowered ; allowed to drop or fall. 

3600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. ii. 248 Vnder a tree like a drop'd 
Acorne. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl {1813) 
V. 235 With distended eyes, dropped jaws, and shaking 
limbs. 3833 Byron Hints from Hor. 314 Till the dropped 
curtain gives a glad release. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
of Exile Poems 3B50 I. 62 With dropt looks. 1893 Times 
16 Dec. 9/5 < Lead paralysis with its special feature of 
‘ dropped wrist or paralysis of the muscles of the arm. 
3896 Durham * Univ. Jml, 29 Feb. 46 Winners ..by 1 
dropped goal [i. e. obtained by a drop-kick]. 

b. Of eggs : Fried or poached, * dropped into 
the frying pan ’ (Jam.). 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. x, A roasted chucky and 
a drappit egg. 1884 Mary E. Wilkins in 'Harper's Mag. 
July 306/2 Martha was. .eating her toast and a dropped egg. 
+ 2 . Marked with spots or specks. Obs. 
x6xi Cotgr., Gouet , faulcon gouet, whose feathers are ill 
marked, mailed, or coloured.. a dropt Hawke. 

3 . Abandoned, allowed to lapse. 

1886 Froude Oceana 16 , 1 resumed my dropped intention. 

4 . Comb., as dropped-eared. 

3688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2308/4 A Sorrel Mare, dropt Ear’d. 

+ Droppell. Ofs. rare. [a. MLG. and MDu. 
dropfel, Ger. trdpfel small drop.] In droppell- 
piss, - pysse , strangury. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters B iij b, Good 
for the Strangury or droppell pysse named Stranguria. 

Dropper (dqrpsi). [f. Drop v. + -eb *.] 

1 . One who drops or lets fall in drops ; in quot. 

1 700 distiller (slang), b. One who drops seeds 
into the holes made by a dibbler. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Rum-droppcr , a Vintner. 
3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 415 The greatest 
droppers of beads were often the worst men. 1770-4 A. 
Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) II. 356 An active dibbler. .with 
three droppers at seven-pence per day. 3789 Trans. Soc. 
A ris (ed. 2) II. 45 With two dibbers and seven droppers. 

2 . A dog that drops down when it sights game ; 
a setter. Cf. Drop v. 4 b. 

3 . Angling. An artificial fly adjusted to a leader 
above the stretcher fly. Also drop-fly , dropper-fly. 

1746 Bowi.ker Angling {1^3) **2 The first dropper about 
a yard from the leading fly; the second dropper about 
eighteen inches above the first. 2875 * Stonehenge * Brit. 
Sports 1. v. iv. § 3. 350 If more than t wo droppers are used, 
the single gut length is increased to eight feet. 

4 . Dropper-in : one who drops in or pays a 
casual visit. 

3805 Ann. Rev. III. 58 The laundress is a costly dropper 
in. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 264 Endless, purposeless 
visitants ; droppers in, as they are called. 

5 . a. A pendant ; cf. Drop sb. 10 a. b. A glass 
tube with an india-rubber top on one end, and a 
small opening at the other, for dropping liquid, c. 

A contrivance in some reaping-machines for deposit- 
ing the cut grain in gavels on the ground ; also the 
machine itself, d. Mining . . (See quot. 1864.) 

cx8z5 Honlston Juv. Tracts No. 18 Imag. Troubles 4 
She had.. a ring on her finger, and long droppers in her 
ears. 3864 Webster, Dropper {Mining), a branch vein 
which drops off from, or leaves, the main lode. 1869 R. B. 
Smyth Goldfields of Victoria 609 Dropper, a spur drop- 
ping into the lode. A feeder. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. 

I. 754/2 Simultaneously with the bringing into action of the 
dropper, a cut-off is brought down to arrest the falling grain 
till the platform is reinstated. 3886 Set Amer. LV. 373/3 
Grain, .cut with a ‘dropper * or a self-raking reaper. 3880 
Anthony's Photogr. Butt. II. 12 The dropper is filled with 
alkali solution from the wide-mouthed bottle. 

6. Comb., as di'oppcr-fly = 3. 

3834 Mf.dwin Angler tn Wales II. 113 Select.. a small 
gentle, and apply it at the end of his dropper fly. *875 
‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. v. iv. § 3. 350 Take a few 
turns round the dropper-gut to make all secure. 

Dropping (dr^rpiq), vbl. sb. [f. DROP v. + 
-ing L] The action of the vb. Drop. 

1 . The action of falling or letting fall in drops. 
cioooAgs.Ps. (Th.) Ixiv. n purh dropunce deawes and 
renes. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. mo Thre thynges dryuen 
a man out of his hous, that is to seyn Smoke, droppyng or 
Reyn, and wikked wyues. x 53 ° Falsgr. 215/2 Droppyng 
of Jycour, distillation. 1607 'Jopsell Serpents (1658) 709 
The watering or dropping of the Eyes. *6ix Bible Prou. 
xxvii. 15 A continual dropping in a very rainy day and l a 
contentious woman are alike. x86o Pusey Min. Proph. 

308 Forbidding God’s word as a wearisome dropping. 

b. See quot. 

2823CRABB l Technol. Did., Dropping (Vd.\ a name given 
to that disease in a cow, which is analogous to the puer- 

peral fever in women. 

- 2 . The action of falling or descending vertically ; 

also, of letting anything fall. _ 

CHJC Shobeiiam 17 So habbeib. . C.-yst.-jynge, Her si gne, 
droppvnge in the water. 1599 H. Bottes Dyct s dm 
Dinner D iv, Plantes .. that are subject .. to his leaves- 
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dropping. 1874 Johns Brit. Birds 180 It begins to descend 
..by a series of droppings with intervals of simple hovering. 

3 . The action of discontinuing or abandoning. 

1813 Examiner 10 May 300/1 The dropping of such a 

work.; would be a loss to the country. 1859 J. Cunningham 
Ch. Hist. Scot. II. x. 409 A dropping of the method of 
queries in processes of error. 

4 . Falling, dropping off, dying. 

1768 Woman 0/ Honor III. 240 By the unexpected drop* 
ping of two elder brothers, he is., come to an estate. 

5 . cotter. That which drops or falls in drops, as 
rain, melting wax, etc. ; the fat that drops from 
roasting meat, dripping. (In quot. 1398 "rheum.) 

1398 Trbvisa Barth. DcP.R. ut- xix. (1495) They that 
haue droppyng and re wine fallyng to the brest. c 1430 
PUp\ Lyf Manhode in. 1x1.(1869) 172 This kowuele i haue 
set vnder for to take the droppinges. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholays Voy. ir. vi. 36 The Mastic is the teare or 
droppings of the Lentiscus. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 11 The 
Ram and Droppings of the Thatch. 1837 Whittock 
Cotttpl . Bk. Trades (18421 348 Rape oil, which obtains the 
term ‘droppings'. 1861 T. A. Trollope La Beata II. xiv. 
124 Collecting the droppings from the great wax candles. 

6. Dung of animals. (Now only pi.') 

1596 Harington Meiam. Ajax D iv, Do you not. .tell of 
springing a pheasant and a partridge, and find them out 
by their dropping? 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 80 Fresh droppings from the^stables. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 29 Sept. 5/1 The only combustible we had was the 
droppings of the wild yaks. 

f 7 . The eaves from which water drops. Obs. 

J597 Gerarde Herbal n. xlvii. § 2. 262, I founde it 
vnder the dropping of the bishops house at. Rochester. 
c 17x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 181 The meeteing house., 
being under the Dropings of ye Cathedral L 
8. atlrib. and Comb., as dropping -boftle (see 
quot. 1864) ; f dropping-meal adv. = Drop-meal; 
f dropping-pan = Dripping-pan; dropping- tube 
(see quot.) ; dr opping- well, a well formed by the 
dropping of water from above. 

1817 Faraday Chem. Manip. vi. 185 It is proper to have 
a smaller *dropping-bott!e ready for use. 1864 Webster, 
Dropping-bottle , an instrument used to supply small quan- 
tities of a fluid to a test-tube or other vessel. *889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. II. 427 A combined minim-measure and drop- 
ping-bottle. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. 1 v. ( 1495) 268 
Stranguria whan a man pissyth wyth dyffyculte *droppinge 
mele. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23 A *droppyng panne. 
X672 A. Haig Inventory in J. Russell Haigs (1881) 475 A 
great fraying pan and a great droping pan. 1883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., * Dropping tube, the tubulated stopper of the 
Dropping-bottle. 1652 J. French ( title) The Yorkshire 
Spaw; or a Treatise of four famous Medicinal Wells., the . 
^Dropping, or Petrifying Well. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 1 
lxxxiii, Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 

Dropping, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ISO 2 .] 

1 . Falling in drops ; distilling. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 4054 Derefulle dredlesse with drowp- 
pande teris. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews Pref. 71 in Satir. 
Poetns Reform, xlv. Fra they gat the d rapping grise they 
wanted. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 630 Those Blossoms also, 
and those dropping Gumms. 1790 Burns Elegy Henderson 
xi, Frae my een the drapping rams Maun ever flow. 

b. Having moisture falling off in drops, dripping. 
Of the weather : rainy, wet. 

a 14x5 Lydc. Temple of Glas 394 Oft also, aftir a dropping 
mone, The weddir clereb 1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle , 
Oxen (162 7) 13 If your cattell haue dropping Nostrils. 1648 
Gage West lnd. xv. 105 To wipe their dropping brows. 
1775 Shaw Hist. Moray 151 (Jam.) A misty May, and a 
dropping June. 1790 A. Wilson Morning Poet. Wks. 1846 
2 From every bush and every dropping tree. 

c. quasi-tfi/z'. in dropping wet. 

X59X Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 201 Dropping wet.. I 
return to land Laden with spoyls. 1770 Wesley Jrnl. 16 
Apr., We . .got intoa Scotch mist, ana were dropping wet. 

2 . Falling vertically, falling to the ground. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 546 The dropping head first 

tumbled to the plain. 1832 Tennyson On a Mourner 0 
The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 25 Mar. 2/1 The * warm corner ’ is alive with rising 
and dropping birds. 

3 . Falling detachedly, desultory, not continuous. 

1708 Load. Gas. No. 4467/3 The Major, .and a Captain. . 

were kill’dj the former by a dropping Shot. 18x4 Scott 
Wav. xxxvi, A few dropping shots fired about the spot. 1890 
Century il/ag. July 447/2 A dropping fire of musketry. 

4 . Falling 111 value, or in any scale. 

1804 Times 23 Apr. 13/3 Small occupiers, .were.. benefited 
by dropping prices. 

Dro'ppingly, ado. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 
dropping manner ; drop by drop ; one by one. 

CX400 Lanfranc's Cintrg. 278 If lie makib watir drop- 
pynli and a licit at oonys. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
ix. (*632) 629 They came droppingly in, and became good 
Subjects. 1844 Mrs. Browning Vision of Poets Concl. vi, 
The dew sliding droppingly From the leaf-edges. 
Dropple. rare. [Arbitrary dim. of Drop jA] 
A little drop. 

18*1 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 132 The gudgeons. .Startling 
as each nimble eye Saw the rings the dropples made. 

Droppy (dr^’pi), a. Now dial. [f. Drop sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] Given to dropping; dripping, rainy. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643I X30 A bow of many 
colours; appearing in a dewie, dark, dropple, and hollow 
cloud. 1828 Craven Dial., D reply, wet, rainy. ‘We’ve 
hed a vara droppy time *. 1834 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXV, 789 It is dewy and droppy, and mild and misty.^ 
Dro’P-SCene. A term used loosely or in- 
correctly for drop or act-drop (Drop sb. 16) ; also 
for the final scene of a play or drama in real life, 
that on which the curtain drops. 
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iSzs,tr. Paris Chit-C/tat(jBi 6 )J. 191 In order to make a drop- 
scene. 1831 Brewster A T at. Magic vi. (1833) 146 An i mpres- 
ston very si milar to that . .produced by the drawing up of a drop 
scene in the theatre. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 
II. 412 Such, .was the drop-scene of his Excellency’s memor- 
able Campaign — the finale of his administration. 1880 G. 
Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 282 She was hoping that with 
Alvan’s eruption the drop-scene would fall. 

f Dro’paic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dropsy.] = next. 
1651 Witt jr tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. it. vi. 96, I have 
seene dropsick persons whom the people have thought to be 
in a consumption. 

Dropsical (drp'psikal), a. [f. Dropsy + -ic + 
-al, after hydropicaE] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of dropsy. 
x688 Land. Gas. No. 2323/1 Dangerously ill of a Drop- 
sical Distemper. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Plainer de 
Luce, The juice .. evacuates dropsical water. 1807-26 S. 
Cooper first Lines Surg.(ed. 5) 372 Hydrophthalmia, or a 
dropsical enlargement of the [eye]. _ 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. II. 280 Dropsical symptoms. 

2 . Affected with or subject to dropsy. 

1678 H. Sampson in Phil. Trans. 437. X725 N. Robinson 
Th. Physick 180 Dropsical People are generally observ’d to 
sweat much, but perspire little. 1845 Florist's Jrnl. 153 
Anasarca, a diseased condition of plants, resembling that 
of dropsical subjects. 

3 . tran sf. and fig. a. Swollen, enlarged, b. 
Overcharged with water. 

1721 Lett, front Mist's Jrnl. (1722) II. 226 In dropsical 
bombast Expressions. 1831 Carlyle Misc . (1857) -III. 6 In- 
flates itself into a dropsical boastfulness and vainglory. 
X845 •— Cromwell (1873) I. 19 The Country to the East is 
all Fen . .and still of a very dropsical character. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 321 Puffy with a dropsical want of proportion. 
Hence Dro psically adv. ; Dro*psicalness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Dropsicalness , having a dropsy. 1785 
Eugenius I. 84 He . . was somewhat dropsically disposed. 
*865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. 1. iii, That stood dropsically bulging 
over the causeway. 

Dropsied (dqrpsid), a. [f. Dropsy sb. + -ed 2 .] 
Having the dropsy ; swollen with or as with water ; 
water)' ; inflated, turgid. 

ifiot Shaks. Alls Well II. ill. 135 Where great addition 
swells, and vertue none, It is a dropsied honour, a 1631 
Drayton Noah in Farr S. P. fas. I (1848) 119 The drop- 
sied clouds, see, your destruction threat. 1762-9 Falconer 
Shipnur. ir. 640 Our dropsied ship may founder by the lee. 
1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 65 III. 14 An infant with 
a dropsied head. 

t Dro*pstone. Obs. [f.DRORjAorz/.-j- Stone.] 
An old popular name for stalactites and stalag- 
mites, formed by the dropping of water. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 211 The 
common Stalactites, Lapis Siillatitius, or Drop-stone.. 
hanging down from the Tops and Sides of Grotto's. 1708 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 79 Stalagmites. The Drop-stone. 1762 
tr. Bu selling's Syst. Gcog. V. 211 A spacious and very humid 
cavern, with a variety of figures in it in dropstone. 

Dropsy (dip’psi),.rA(rt.) Forms: 3-5 dropesie, 
4 dropecy, -sy(e, 3 dropsye, 6 dropey, 6-7 drop- 
sie, 4- dropsy, [aphetic form of ME. i-,y dropsy, 
Hydkopsy, q.v.] 

1 . A morbid condition characterized by the ac- 
cumulation of watery fluid in the serous cavities 
or the connective tissue of. the body. • 
azga .V. Eng. Leg. 1 . 364/ioSome fullen in-tof»e dropesie. 
* 3 -; Cursor M. 1x829 (Cott) Ydropsi \Golt. bropsi, Fairf., 
Trin. J>e dropesy] held him sua in threst. 1388 Wyclif 
Luke xiv. 2 A man sijk in the dropesie (1382 syk in ydropesie]. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xviii. 54 (Harl. MS.) A man that hath the 
dropey. £■1491 Chast. Goddes City hi. 21 They fall in to 
dropesie. 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 79 In a dropey 
the body ys vnweldy, vnlusty and slo, X667 Milton P. L. 
XL 488 Dropsies’, and Asthma's and Joint-racking Rheums. 
1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (i7§o) 567 A dropsy of the 
brain. 1857 Bullock Cazennx' Midwif 297 Dropsy of the 
Cellular Tissue is quite a frequent occurrence. 
fig. x6xx Rich Honest. Age (1844) 37 Pampered vppe in 
.. the very dropsie of excesse. 1645 Milton Colast.' Wks. 
(1851) 345 The gout and dropsy of a big margent, litter’d 
and overlaid with crude and huddl’d quotations. 

b. ‘In fislhculture, a disease of young trout/ 
{Cent. Diet.) 

C. A disease in succulent plants, from an excess 
of water; anasarca. 

1846 in Worcester. 1864 Webster cites Wright. 

i* 2 . fig. An insatiable thirst or craving. Obs. 

1548 j. Hales in' Strype^ Eccl. Mem. II. App. Q. 50 The 
great dropsy and the insatiable desire of riches of some men. 
16x2 Dekker^// be not good Wks. 1873 III. 358 Seas could 
not quench his dropsie. 1717 L. Howel Decider tits (ed. 3) 
41 Ambition, .will prove an insatiable Dropsy. 

3 . Comb., as dropsy-breeding, - dry , - like , -sick adjs. 
x 570 Levins Manip. 54/37 Dropsyseke, hydropicus. 1 603 J . 
Davies Microcosm. (1876) 25 (D.) Many dropsy-drieforbeare 
to drinke Because they know their ill ’twould aggravate. 
a 16x8 Sylvester Memorials of Mortalitie 1. xx, As one 
dropsie-sick.. 1619 R. Harris Drunkard's Cup 14 This 
Dropsilike disease is almost incurable. 

attrib. or as adj.— Dropsical. Obs. 

1499 Prornp. Parv. 133/x (Pynson) Dropsy man or woman, 
ydropicus. 1557 Tot tell' s Misc. (Arb.) 137 The dropsy 
dryeth that Tantale in the flood Endureth.' 1617 Hieron- 
Wks. (1619-20) II. 219 Like adropsie-man, who the more hee 
drinks, the more he desires' to drinke. 1678 Yng. Man's 
Call. 80 It was their cups which. .brought the dropsie 
corpse so soon thither. 

t b. fig. Charged with water. Obs. 

1598 Sylvestur Dii Rartas u. li. I. A rk 523 All th’ Earth’s 
dropsie vapours. 1683 Chalkmll Theahna 4 Cl. 160 Anon 
a Dropsie cloud Puts out the Sun. 


Dro’psy v., to render swollen as with dropsy. 

£*1817 Fuseli in Led. Paint, xi. (1848) 548 Goltzius and 
Spranger . . dropsied the forms of vigour, or dressed the 
getvgaws of children in colossal shapes. 

t Drop vie, drop-vie, vbl.phr. Obs. [f. Drop 
v. + VfE sb. : but sometimes treated as a compound 
vb.] To drop pieces of money or the like in 
competition or rivalry, trying which can outdo 
the other ; to compete in alternate efforts, to bid 
against each other, to vie. 

1598 Florid, Rinuitare, to reuye it againe at any game, 
to drop vye, to bid againe. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 10 
For numbers., of honest housholders . , and substantial! 
graue Burgers, Yarmouth shall droppe vie with them to the 
last Edward groale they are worth. __ 1605 Camden Rem. 
X91 When twoo Monkes were at drop-vied Bezantines. . before 
him for an Abbey. 3613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, i.i, He 
there would sit, and withe the well drop vie That it before 
his eyes would first run drie. 

Hence i* Drop-vie sb. Obs., a competition in which 
each tries to outdo the other. 

1598 Florio, Rinuito, a reuye, a drop vye at any game. 

Dropwise (dr^pwoiz), adv. [see -1VISE.J In 
the manner of a drop ; drop by drop. 

X673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6x56 His urine coming from him 
drop-wise. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 272 1 . cull’d the spring 
That gather’d trickling dropwise from the cleft. 

Dr op wort (dr^pwzht). [f. Drop jA+Wort; 
in reference to L. name Filipendula, i.e. pendulous 
threads.] A name applied to certain plants haring 
tuberous root-fibres. 

1 . Common, Field, or Mountain Dropwort , a 
plant, Spirxa Filipendula, belonging to the same 
genus as Meadowsweet, but scentless.- Extended, 
with defining words, to other species of Spiirea. 

1538 Turner Libellus, Phellandryon . . uulgus Filipen- 
dulam & Droppewort nuncupat. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. 
xxviii. 40 Of filipendula or Dropworte . .The rootes be 
small & blacke, whereon is hanging certaine small koops 
or blacke pellets, as in the rootes of the female Pionye, 
sauing y l they be a great deale smaller. 1863 Buckman in 
Card. Chron. 23 May 493 The Field Dropwort is -a deiwen 
for the most part of dry’ uplands on calcareous soils. _ 1879 
Miss Plues Rambles Wild Flowers (ed. 3) 102 The Willow- 
leaved Drop- wort (Y. salic if olid\ is. -frequent in shrubberies. 

2 . A name for species of ( Enanthe (esp. CE.fislu- 
losa), often distinguished as Water Dropivort. 
J-Icmlock {Water) Dropivort, (E. crocata. 

1597 Gerarde Hcrl>al 901 There be divers'sorts of Drop- 
woorts, some of the champion or fertill pastures.. and some 
of the water . . 3 Narrow-leaved Dropwoort. 4 Homlocke 
Dropwoort. 5 Water Dropwoort. 1747 Gent l, Mag. 566 
Four children had eaten the roots of the Ocnanthe aquatica 
cicniae facie themlock -dropwort). 1835 Hooker Brit. Flora 
131 Oenanthc , Water Drop-wort. 

tDrosen. Obs. Forms: 1 drdsna (//.), 4 
drosen, 5 drowsyn. [see Dross.] Dregs. 

cxooo /Elfric Gram, xlvii. (Z.) 271 Hi druncon o 5 oa 
drosna. xx. . Voc. in Wr.-Wii!cker 540 Fex, drosne. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. ix. 193 Drosenes and dregges drynke for 
meny’e beggeres. c 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 Jdcc 
arnurca , drowsyn. 

II Droslliy (drp-Jki), dr o sty (dip-ski). Also 
droitzscKka, drojoka, droshka, -ke, -ki, droska, 
droskeha. [ad. Russ. ftpoJKKH drozhki , dim. of 
ftpom drogi waggon, hearse ; properly pi. of jjpora 
droga perch, or ‘ reach * of a four-wheeled vehicle. 
So Fr. droschki, Ger. droschke . ] 

A kind of vehicle : orig. and prop, a Russian low 
four-wheeled carriage without a top, consisting of a 
narrow bench on which the passengers sit astride 
or sideways, their feet resting on bars near the 
ground ; hence transferred to other vehicles in use 
elsewhere ; in some German towns the name of the 
ordinary four-wheelers or fiacres plying for hire. 

1808 Sir R. K. Porter Trav. Sk. Russ. <$■ Steed. (1813) 
I. iii. 23 A sort of hireable machine.. denominated a Dro- 
jeka. Ibid. II. xxviii. 20 The vehicle being a droshky, 
there was no other servant but the coachman. 1826 
Scott Jrnl. 25 June, [At Blair- Adam] We drove in the 
droskie and walked in the evening. 1855 Englishwoman trt 
Russia 255 They were taken home by the police in drosh- 
skies. 1872 Freeman in Stephens Life (1895) -II. 58 At 
Frankfurt . . to get on the Bavarian line you have to take a 
droschke. 1882 Strathesk Bits fr. Bltnkbonny xiii. 294 
He met the drosky containing Mrs. Barrie and the children. 

attrib. 1838 j. L. Stephens Trav. Greece, etc. 7 x/i The 
drosky boy. .dressed in a long surtout. .sits on the end. 

Drosometer (drop-m/toa). [mod. f. Gr. dpboos 
dew ; see -meter. In F. drosoml/rc.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the quantity of dew deposited. 

1825 W % Hamilton Diet. Arts,' etc. (Wore.) x 856 L. A 
Casella in W. C. Wells Ess. Dciv 7 To measure the quan- 
tity of dew deposited each night, an instrument is used 
called a drosometer. 

Dross (dq?s), sb. Also : 1 -6 dros, 5-7 drosso. 
[OE. drds = MLG. dros, MDu. drees dregs. A 
lengthened form, Drosen, ME. drosne, OE .drdsna, 
corresponds to OHG. truosana , MHG. 'tmosen, 
Ger. dmsen pi. husks of grapes, lees, dregs. See 
Kuhn's Zeitschr. XXXIV. 513 (1896).] 

1 . The scum, recrement, or extraneous matter 
thrown off from metals in the process of melting. 

0050 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 353 Auriculuut, dros. a 
Alter. R. 284 Gold and seoluer clcnseS ham of liore aros 
i< 5 e fure. . 1340 Hampole Pr. Cousc. 3339 AIs gold, pat 
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shynes clere and bright.. Whar it put in fire to’fyn mare 
Yhit suld it leve sum dros hare. 01440 Promp. Parv. 133/1 
Drosse of metalle, scorium . 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 91 iR.) 
As hard as the drosse of iron. 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 
052 There swims on the Metal ..a Scum, which they call 
Dross; much like to Sclag or Dross of Iron. 1725 De 
For. Voy. round World (1840) 239 Separate the gold by 
fire from the dross and mixture. 1830 Tennyson Poems 
123 Turn ..dross to gold with glorious alchemy. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., Dross, the material skimmed from the 
surface of freshly melted, not perfectly pure metal. 

+ b. Volcanic scoria. Obs. rare. 

18x1 Pinkerton Pelral. II. 307 Above are great masses 
of sand, red drosses, and puzzolana. 

c. A workman’s name for protoxide of lead. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 73 Fresh quantities of litharge 

or pot dross. .are from time to time thrown in. 1879 Cas- 
sell's Techn.Educ. IV. 81/x The first step, .is to convert the 
lead into . . protoxide, which is more usually called * dross ’ 
by the workmen than litharge or massicot. 

d. An alloy incidentally formed in the zinc-bath, 
by the action of the zinc on the iron pot and iron 
articles dipped. (Wahl Galvanopl. Manip. 1884). 

2 . Dreggy, impure, or foreign matter, mixed with 
any substance, and detracting from its purity; e.g. 
the dregs or lees of oil or wine, the chaff of com, etc. 

. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 133/r Drosse of corne, acus, cribal- 
turn. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. it. 12 You shall find a fourth 
or fifth part of drosse in the best butter. 16x6 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 39 She shall reserue the drosse of 
the Grapes shee presseth. Ibid. 46 Take the drosse of oyle 
of Linseed. 18x2 J. Smyth Pract. Customs (1821) 379 Re- 
port what allowance ought to be made for dross and dirt on 
the Bees-wax. 

b. A miner’s name for iron pyrites in coal ; also, 
small or waste coal, the screenings of the coalhills. 

1829 Glover Hist. Derby * I. 234 Many of the coal-seams 
. .have considerable quantities of brasses or drosses in them, 
which are lumps of iron pyrites. 1854 Encycl. Brit. VII. 
117/1 A heap of dross or small coal. 1872 Daily News 12 
Oct., Great black mounds of coal dross. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Dross, ‘small coal ' [Ibid, s .x.Coal, the 
duff, slag, or waste, which arises from the sorting of the large 
coal into nuts, and which passes through the screen bars]. 
1894 Times *6 Apr. 4/3 Quietness rules in the coal trade . . 
Dross is scarce and dearer. 

c. Salt-making. 1 The refuse or marl left after 
dissolving rock-salt in water.* Chester Gloss. 1884. 

3 . fig. from 1 and 2. (Cf. dregs , Dreg 3.) 

1526 Pilgr. Per/.' (W. de W. 1531) 5 Our lorde wolcle not 
that we sholde take the drosse of the lawe of Moyses. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative 119 The Dregs and Lees of the 
Earth, and Drosse of Mankinde. 1745 A. Butler Lives 0/ 
Saints (1836) 104 The seventh general persecution, per- 
mitted by God to purge away the dross of his flock. 1810 
Scott Lady of L, ir. xxii, A human tear From passion’s 
dross refined and clear. 

4 . In general: Refuse; rubbish; worthless, im- 
pure matter. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 133/1 Drosse, or fylthe . . qwat so it 
be, ruscum , rusculttm. 1596 Dalrvmtle tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. tx. 200 His chambre .. with the tempest was dung in 
dros. 1632 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 26 80 rinne for silver 
goes, and dunghill drosse for gold. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 
23 All treasures and all gain esteem as dross. 1742 Young 
Nt. Tit. iv. 428 The stars, tho’ rich, what dross their gold to 
thee. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. i, He was of different 
quality from the human dross around her. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb., as dross heap , iron ; dross- 
full, dross-rich adjs. 

1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 2 And iiijc and mo peces of fals 
drosseyren. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. Ded. 14 Such 
sparks may flame,. A higher pitch, then dross-full Vanity. 
1881 W. T. Ross Poems 69 The dross-rich earthling leaves 
life’s stage. 1893 Peel Spen Valley 13 Having stood for a 
long time on the edge of a dross heap. 

Dross, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1 . trans. Dross out : to sift out as dross. Obs. 
x6<tx Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 105 In every bushell of 
meale. .there is very neare a pecke of chizell drossed out. 

+ 2 . To render drossy or impure ; to corrupt. Obs. 
1648 Earl Westmld. Otia Sacra (1879) 69 Of full Power 
to refine the deed Our Parents Dross’d by their Corruption. 

3 . To convert (lead) into * dross * or protoxide. 

x8ox Address Brit. Assoc, in Nature 27 Aug., In ‘dross- 

ing r molten lead, the oxidation of the lead is greatly pro- 
moted by the presence of a trace of antimony. 

4 . To free from dross, remove dross from. 

1884 \V. H. Wahl Galvanopl. Manip. 520. [Cent. Diet.) 
t Drossard, -art. Obs. [a. mod. Du. drossaard, 
a transformation (through drossael, drossaert , 
Kilian, 1599) of MDu. dross&te — MLG. drosse tc, 
drotzete (mod.LG. drosle , Du. drost), MHG. truht - 
s:he, OHG. *truhts&z&o, irnhs&zgo, tmts&zp 1— 
OTeut. type *dnihlis&tjon-, f. drukti Irakli-, 
people, company, retinue + s&tjon - one who sits ; 
hence, 1 he who sits or presides at the meals of the 
druht'. See Kluge s.v. Truchsetz , Franke s.v. 
Drossaard. ] A steward, high bailiff, prefect. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1287/3 The Drossarts and Bailiffs of 
the several places in the Country of Waes, are summoned 
to Ghent, to swear Fealty to the French King. 2683 Ibid. 
No. 199S/2 The Provost of the Court, the Drossart of Bra- 
bant, and the Mareschal-General, are commanded to have 
their Companies abroad for the executing the said Placeat. 
tDro*SSel, drosell. Obs. [Origin obscure : 
cf. Drazel, Dratchell.] A sloven, a slut. 

1581 Nuce Seneca’s Octavia iv. That drosell dyre, that 
furious slut, Erin. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. (1612) 
2x9 Now dwels each Drossell in her Glasse. 16x7 Minsheu 
Ductor, Panguts, .an vnweldie Drossell, nothing but guts. 


Drosser (drp’soi). Glass-making. [Corrupted 
from F. dressoir , dresser, frame, etc.] A separating 
iron frame placed between sets of tables in the 
annealing kiln. 

1856 H. Chance in Jml. Soc. Arts 15 Feb. {On Glass) 
Iron frames or drossers, which divide the tables into sets, 
the first drosser leaning against the wall of the kiln, the 
second against the first, and so on. 

Drossiness (drp*sines). [f. Drossy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being drossy. 

1639 Rouse Heav. Univ . ix. (1702) 121 Purge thy soul 
from carnal drossiness. 1652-62 Heylin Cosntogr. iv. (1682) 
60 The Myrrha of these parts had the name of Barbara, from 
the drossiness and coarseness of it. a i6gi Boyle Whs. 
I. 275 (R.) To refine us from our earthly drossiness. 
Dro'ssless, a. [see -LESS.] Free from. dross. 
1846 Worcester cites Stevens. 

Drossock, var. of Dkassoce. 

Drossy (dtfsi), a. [f. Dross sb. + -y.] 

1 . Of metals, etc. : Characterized by containing 
dross or scorious matter, or waste and worthless 
material ; of the nature of dross ; dreggy, feculent. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 106 Yf thi mede is drossy, 
bareyn, olde, Let plough hit eft. 1592 Davies linmort. 
Soul Introd. xl, So doth the Fire the drossy Gold refine. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 442 The Empiric Alchimist Can turn 
. .Metals of drossiest Ore to perfet Gold. 1757 A: Cooper 
Distiller 1. xx. (1760) 83 The recrementitious or drossy Parts 
of the sugar. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 158 As 
kingly gold To our thin brass, or drossy lead. 

2 . trans/. and fig. Impure, mixed with impurities. 

1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf A vij, Yet shal papistes be 

to light and to drossie to marry with vs. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 1. l.v.w 306 Words being rather the drossie part, 
Conceit I take to be the principal. X854 Faber Grozvth 
in Holiness xii. (1872) 205 We find our actions to be.. only 
the drossy compound of nature and grace. 

I! Drosty. S. Africa. Also drostdy. [Du. 
dr 0 sty, droslij, f. drost bailiff: cf. Drossard.] 
The official residence of a land-drost (jto longer in 
use in Cape Colony). 

1812 Miss Plumtre tr. Lichtenstein* s S. Africa I. t72 
The Drosty at Zwellendam was built of like materials. 
1834 Princle Afr. Sk. ix. 296 The source of the Ghamka, 
where the drostay, or district village of Beaufort had been 
recently erected. 

i* Drote, v. Obs. [Etymology unknown.] intr. 
To stammer, stutter. Hence + Droting- ppl. a. and 
vbl. sb . ; t DrotingTy adv . ; -f Droter, a stutterer. 

c 1440 Prontp. Pars'. 133/2 Drotare, traulus , traula. 
Drotyn yn speche, tranlo . Drotynge, traulatns. Drot- 
yng*. traule. 

Drou, drough, drou;, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 
Drouery, var. Druery, Obs. 

Droug, drougge, obs. ft. Drug. 

Drought (draut), drouth (drau>, Sc. dn 7 )>). 
Forms : a. 1 drugatf, -otf, 3 ( Orm .) druhhpo, 4 
dru3pe, drouhpe, dro^pe, 5 droughpe, drouth, 
6-8 drougth, 7-8 droughth; 4-7 drouthe, 5 
drowpe, 5-8 drowth, (6 droutht), 4- drouth 
(now dial, or arch.). P. 3-4 dru3t(e, 4 dro3t(e, 
drohut, 4-5 drou3t(e, 4-6 droght'e, drught, 

5 droughte, drowghte, drouht, drowte, 4- 
drought. [OE. driigab, -oS, {. dnig- stem of 
drygc Dry, q.v. Cf. Dn. droogtc, f. droog dry. 
From an early period the final -th after j varied 
with -t (cf. higkth, height OE. hichptt), and this 
form is established in standard English, while 
drouth, drowth has continued in Sc. and northern 
dialects, and is often used by Eng. poets.] 

1 . The condition or quality of being dry dryness, 
aridity, lack of moisture, arch. 

a. ax 100 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 3x7/24 Siccitas, drugatS, 
o 35 e hze'd. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 17 It bryngih vn- 
kindly drowse to woundis. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 
91 The drouth of the ground. 1672 Petty Pal. Anat. (1691) 
48 The Heat, Coldness, Drowtb, Moisture . . of_Air. 1833 
Tennyson Falima 13 , 1 look'd athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south, a 1846 Landor Irnag. Conv. 
Ser. 1. xiii. Wks, 1846 I. 68 Grubs .. which die, the moment 
they tumble out of the nutshell and its comfortable drouth. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 6365 Ne for na drught ne for na wat. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iii. (1495) 81 Droughte 
and moysture ben contrary. 0x440 Promp. Parv. 133/2 
Drowte, siccitas. 2589 Cogan Haven Health clxi. (1636) 
154 Old doves for their. . droughtand hardnesseof digestion, 
are to bee eschewed. 1643 LiciiTroor Glean. Ex. (1648) 28 
Called Horeb, from the rocky drought of it. 1727 W. Mather 
Yng. Man’s Comp. 27 Drought, a driness. 

b. fig. (With quot. 1652 cf. Dry a. is.) 

1622 Maube tr. Aleman’s Guzman d’Alf. I. 203 The 
great drought that we suffer in our soules. 1642 Milton 
Apol. Smect. Wks. 17 38 1 . iz 8 The sluce .. that feeds the 
drowth of his Text % 1652 J. Hall Height Eloquence p. vi, 
All men naturally aim at high things, and ambitiously avoid 
the imputation of drought or weaknesse. 1872 G. Mac- 
donald Wilf. Cnmb. I. xxviii. 286, * I daresay returned 
Charley, with drought. 

2 . spec. Dryness of the weather or climate; lack 
of rain. (The current sense.) 

o. c 1200 Ormin 8625 Forr patt te land wass dri^edd all 
And scorrcnedd purrh pe druhhpe. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. 
B. 524 Ne hete, ne no harde forst, vmbre ne dn>3pe. CX449 
Pecock Repr. 1. xviti.^ xo 3 ‘In tyme of drouth. 1535 
Covekdale i Ntfigs xv Jl. Contents of Ch., A greate dreuth 

6 derth in Elias tyme. 1673 Temple^ Obs. United Prov. 
Wks. 1731 I. 75 There happen'd . . a mighty Drowth in the 


Beginning of the Summer. 1865 Swinburne Song in Time 
of Revel. 22 The tender dew after drouth. 

0 . c 1250 Gen. tf Ex. 2348 So sal dru^te 3 e feldes deren. 
CX386 Chaucer Prol. 2 Whan that Aprille with hise shoures 
soote The droghte of March hath perced to the roote. 
? <2x500 Metr. Prov. in Rel. Ant. I. 323 After droght 
commyth rayne.. after rayne, Commyth drought agayne. 
x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cx, As in a drought the thirsty 
creatures cry And gape upon the gathered clouds for rain. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 1446 Streams unfailing in the 
Summer’s drought. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. Law inSpir. 
W.w (1884) 148 Subject to occasional and prolonged droughts. 

fig. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid v. i, A drouth of 
virtue. And dearth of all repentance. 3640 Fuller Joseph’s 
Coat Serm. i. (1867) 104 The drowth and scorching heat of 
persecution. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 11. 82 A secret 
spring of joy, Which mocked the droughts of Fate, 
t 3 . Dry or parched land, desert. Obs. rare . 

a 1000 Ps. Lamb. 189 a, 21 (Bosw.) Bearn Israela eodon 
purh dru^ope. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 274 To South the 
Persian Bay, And inaccessible the Arabian drouth. 

Thirst, arch, and dial. 

a. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 253 Whenne pow, clomsest 
for colde oper clyngest for drouthe. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xl. 28 Off wyne .. They drank twa quartis . . Of drowth sic 
excess did tname constrene. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII \ 
53b, He called for drynke..one of hys chambrelaynes mer- 
vellynge, requyred the cause of hys drouth. 1671 Milton 
P. R. r. 325 His carcass, pined with hunger and with 
droughth. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus 63, I am 
taking it off to quench my Droughth. 3726 Leoni A lbert/ s 
A rchil. II. 82/2 That burning drowth of the mind, which 
kept you waking. _ 1855 Browning De Guslibus ii, Where 
the baked cicalas die of drouth. 

0 . x 588 Losses Span. Navy in Harl. iVisc. (Malh.) II. 52 
Their flesh meat they cannot eat, their drought is so great. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr, II. 560 Feeling himself afflicted 
with a vehement Drought. 1847-8 H. Miller First Itnpr. 
xvi. (3857)272, 1 asked, .[for] something to slake my drought. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. 

c 3250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2107, vii. lene [earesj .. Welkede, and 
smale, and dru3te numen [= drought-seizedj. 1822 T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. I. 169 That I may wet my drought- 
parch’d mind. 1890 Daily Neyvs x Oct. 2/6 They traversed 
the same drought-stricken plain. 

Droughty (drau-ti), drouthy (drairfi. Sc. 
dnr)>i), a. [!'. Drought + -y : cf. mighty , weighty. ] 

1 . Drj’, without moisture ; arid. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars ir. xvii, Yet not one drop fall 
from thy droughtie eyes ! 1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 

(1648) 28 Out of the droughty rocke Moses . . bringeth forth 
water. 1708 J. Philips Cyder tt. Poems (1763) 92 Thou must 
With tasteless water wash thy droughty throat. 3850 
Browning Christmas Eve xv, His cough, like a drouthy 
piston, Tried to dislodge the husk that grew to him. 

fig. 181B Byron Juan 1. ccv, Campbell’s Hippocrene is 
somewhat drouthy. 1848 Hare Guesses 11. (1874) 561 Men 
of drowthy hearts and torpid imaginations. 

2 . Characterized by drought ; deficient in rainfall. 

1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. Shahs. (1878) I. 261 

Preach unto the droughty earth ; Persuade it, if thou canst, 
to shun the rain. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 3x5 In 
droughty hot weather. 1739 Labelye Short Acc. Piers 
Westm. Bridge 5 Droughty Seasons. 1818 Scorr Hrt. 
Midi, xlii, As drouthy as the weather had been. 

3 . Thirsty ; often = addicted to drinking. 

a. 1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 71 The children 
of rich men become drouthy amongst a masse of fountaynes. 
1691 Tryon Wisd. Dictates 115, I am never droughthy as 
those are that eat Flesh. 1790 Burns Tam o’ Shauter 2 
When, .drouthy neebors, neebors meet. 1879 Temple Bar 
Oct. 237 The dusty, drouthy wayfarers. 

0 . a X713 Sloane in Derham Phys.-Theol. x. Note 27 (R.) 
A limpid.. water, or sap, as gives new life to the droughty 
traveller or hunter. 18x2 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixix. tOrig. 
Draft), [He] droughty then alights, and roars for Roman 
purl. 3863 Whittier Cobbler K Cesar's Vision 37 But that 
droughty folk should be jolly Puzzles my poor old wits. 
Hence Drotrglitiness. 

1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God I. Pref. 63 These Methods 
. .will., refresh the Droughtiness of the Soul. 

Drouguist, obs. f. Druggist. 

Drouh, obs. pa. t. of Draw v, 

Drouk, drook.(dr//k), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also (6 drokke), 9 drowk. [Origin uncertain : 
cf. ON. drukna to be drowned, arukkit drunk, and 
Drunk zl] trails. To drench (as with heavy rain). 
Hence Drouked, Sc. droukit, ppl. a. 

15x3 DovcL.\s AEnc/s x. vi. 44 Bot finaly, all droukit and 
forwrocht, Thai salffit war, and warpit to the cost. 16x9 
Z. Boyd Last Battell (1629) 302 (J am -) Heare how the 
drouked man [Jonah] sang at last, a 1774 Fergusson 
Cauler Oysters Poems (1845) 7 If ye hae catch'd a droukit 
skin, a 1796 Burns Weaty Fund o' Tcnv ii, And aye she 
took the tither souk To drouk the stowrie tow. 3823 Galt 
Entail I. i. 9 Foul would hae been the gait, and drooking 
the shower, c 1836 R. Dick in Smiles Life (1878) 64 With 
the mist swooping about you and drooking your wniSKers 
and eyebrows. x868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Drouk, to 
drench. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray iv, Men and cattle were 
* drookit ’ and uncomfortable. 


)rouke, var. Drowk v. 

• Drouken, V. Obs. rare. [Etymol. uncertain : 
rh. a. ON. drukna to be drowned, taken fig. J 
’o be sunk in slumber or a swoon. Hence 
roukening 1 , drouknyng*, deep slumber, swoon. 
1300 Body 4 Soul 1 (MS. Laud) Ats I lay in a wutens 
[hit in a droukening [Roy. MS. drouknynge , Vernon MS. 
iupnynge] bifor the day. *1400 Leg. Rood 141 Alle fiei 
den pei weore sori, Fordolled in a drouknyng dred. 

D routing', vbl. sb. Obs. [Deriv. uncertain : 
Drowk v.J ? Crouching, cowering. 

1400 Promp. Parv. 1x3 (Heber MS.)Droukynge [Pynson 
mlcince. Harl. MS. Darynge or drowpyngel, latitatio. 
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f Droul, v. Obs. or dial* Also drool, [cf. Sc. 
droul 1 to bellow as a hart/ Jam.] trans. To titter 
mournfully. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp, Williams u. 224 O Sons and 
Daughters of Jerusalem, droul out an Elegy for good King 
Josias. 1825 Jamieson, Drool ,., to cry in a low and mourn- 
ful tone. 

Droumslade : see Drumslade, Obs., a drum. 

.4 Droumy, a. Obs. rare. [? Related to Sc. 
Drumly.] Turbid. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 45 To set on fire and 
trouble states, to the end to fish in droumy waters. 16^0 
Watts tr. Lat. version of do. 421 To become an incendiarie 
and a perturber of states, to the end he may better fish m 
droumy waters (L. turbidis aquis]. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Droumy , dirty, muddy. Devon. 

•j* Dronn, v. Obs. rare~\ [Related to ON. 
dryitja, S\v. drdna to roar, bellow, mod.G. drohnen 
to roar, and so to Drone sbA, q.v.] intr. To roar. 

1040-70 A lisaunder 985 Hee drouned as a dragon, drede- 
full of noyes. 

Droun, Droup, obs. ff. Drown, Droop. 
Drounslade, -slot, etc.: see Drums lade. 
Drourie, -ry, var. Druery, Obs. 

Drouse, -ze, -sie, obs. ff. Drowse, Drowsy. 
Drouth, drouthy, var. of Drought, -y, q.v. 
Drove (dro u v), sb. Forms : 1-2 dr&f, 3 drof, 4- 
drove, (5 drowe, north, drafe, draffe, drawe, 6 
droave, Sc. drave). [OE. drdf \ from 2nd ablaut 
grade of drifan to Drive.] 

I. + 1 . The action of driving. (Only OE.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. 199 He pa se fear paes hyrdes drafe 
forhogode. 

2 . A number of beasts, as oxen, sheep, etc., driven 
in a body ; a herd, flock. 

ai i2x O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1016 Hi drifon. .heora 
drafa in to Medewasje. c 1350 Will. Palerne 181 Whanne 
he went horn eche ni}t wip is droue of bestis. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 107 A Drawe of nowte [A. a Draffe of Nowte], 
armentum. 1555 Eden Decades 300 They go. .with theyr 
droues of cattayle. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Efist. 27 He 
had also, gathered together, as it were in a droave, much 
cattel. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xi. § 48 Market day, 
when great droves of little Horses, laden with sacks of 
corn, allways resorted to the Town. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. 11 He passed a drove of sheep. 

b. transf. A crowd, multitude, shoal (of other 
animals, or of human beings, esp. when moving in 
a body ; also jig. of things). 

1014 Wulfstan Horn, xjcxiii. (1883) 163 [Hi] drifap 5a 
drafe cristenra manna fram sse to sse. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 
102 It mai ben hoten heuene-Rof ; It hileo al Sis werldes 
drof. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 29 Proteus . . Along the 
fomy waves driving his finny drove. 1596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 51 In draues as it war, returnes to 
thair awne cuntrey. 1607 Hieron Whs. I. 230 That olde 
popish rule, to follow the droue, and to beleeue as the 
church beleeueth. 1692 Washington Milton's Def. Pop. 
M.'s Wks.1738 I. 494 Then a great drove of Heresies and 
Immoralities broke loose among them. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 164 The Welchmen came in by 
droves. 1857 Hawthorne Fr . <5- It. Jrnls. 1 1. 260 A ghost 
in every room, and droves of them in some of the rooms. 

3 . Locally, esp. in the Fen District: a. A road 
along which horses or cattle are driven, b. A 
channel for drainage or irrigation. 

034 Charter of AEdclstan in Cod. Dipl. V. 217 Of 5am 
hfinceandiang drafzeon Son® Mine set waddjeme. \s31g Reg. 
Christ Ch.Cant. in Cunningham Law Diet. s.v„ Pasturas. . 
cum omnibus pertinentiis drovis viis semitis & fossatisj 
1664-5 Act 16 & 17 Chas. II, c. 11 § 13 Libertie .. to passe 
and repasse upon any .. Drove or Droves in or compassing 
the said Fenns. 1829 [J. R. Best] Personalty Lit. Mem. 
456 The major rode in the middle of the Drove (so our fen 
roads are called). 18^4 Camp of Refuge I. 44 Droves or 
cuts to carry' off the increase of water towards the Wash. 
1861 Smiles Engineers I. 67 Many droves, learns, eaus, 
and drains were cut. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap yack Z. 
I. 58 [In the Fens] there is no material of which roads can 
be made. In place of roads there are * droves’. 

XI. 4 . A stone-mason’s chisel with a broad face. 

1825 Jamieson, Drove , the broadest iron used by a mason 
fn hewing stones. 2881 Morgan Contrib. to Amcr. Ethnol. 
380 It shows no marks of the chisel or the drove. 

III. 6. Comb ., as drove-dike , -way ; drove- 
road, an ancient road or track along which there 
is a free right of way for cattle, but which is not 
* made * or kept in repair by any authority. 

1865 Kingsley Hereto, xxi, He sprang up the ’drove- 
dyke. 1823 Blackiu. Mag. XIV. 1B9 The ’drove-road 
passed at no great distance. 1892 Spectator 12 Mar. 355/1 
The old rights-oj-way known as ‘drove-roads’ [in Scot- 
land]. 1895 Daily Nevus 1 Oct. 6/3 The drove road in 
Southern Scotland is the way once used by drovers . . from 
the extreme north. 1239-52 Rental Glaston. (Som. Rec. 
Soc. 1891)44 Philippus bel tenet vij acras et quoddam iler 
quod vocatur ’Drofwei. 1664-5 Ad 1 ^ > & J 7 . tlhas. II, 
c. 11 | 22 The twoe Drove wayes in the said Fenns called 
the North drove and South drove. 1726 Laws cf Sewers i8x 
Whereby Drove Ways, Bridges &c.. .shall be obstructed. 

+ Drove, v . 1 Obs. Also 4 druve, druvy. [Early 
ME. droven , a derivative of OE. drdf, Drof, turbid, 
troubled, disturbed. Cf. Dreve vX\ 

1 . trans. To trouble, disturb. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter iii. 2 Hou fele-folded are pai, pat 
droves me to do me wa. a 1300 Cursor M. 11974 H*s 
moder mode wald he noght droue. a 1340 Hamtole 
Psalter ii. 5 In his wodnes he sail druuy paim. Ibid. vi. 2 
Druuyd ere all my banes. 


' 2 . intr. To become troubled or overcast. 

^1300 Cursor M. 24418 Ouer al pe werld ne was bot 
night, Al droued and wex dime. 

Drove, [f* Drove sb. ; or back-formation 
from Drover.] To drive herds of cattle ; to follow 
the occupation of a drover, {trans. and intr.) 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 459 Baptista the Coach-man, an 
Indian Negro drovtng out at the Sea-gate. 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. II. 328 Persons who drove to a considerable 
extent ought to have funds or friends of their own to be 
security for them. 1881 Genii. Mag. Jan. 61 Scores of 
highly born and bred men live by droving cattle. 

Drove, ^- 3 [f- Drove sb. 4.] trans. To dress 
(stone) in parallel lines with a drove or broad 
chisel. Hence Droved ppl. a. 

1825 Jamieson, Drove, to hew stones for building by 
means of a broad pointed instrument. 1830 Gray Arith- 
metic 98 The Droved hewn-work of said house : the rybats 
and lintels of 6 windows . . 6 soles of ditto. 1842-76 Gwilt 
Archit. § 1914 In Scotland, besides the above described sorts 
of work, there are some other kinds, termed droved , broached, 
and striped. Droving is the. same as that .called random 
tooling in England, or boasting in London. Ibid. § 1915 
The workmen will not take the same pains to drove the 
face of a stone which is to be afterwards broached. 

Drove, pa. t. (and obs. pa. pple.) of Drive v. 
Drove, var. of Drof a. Obs. 
t Drove den (dren’vden). Obs. [f. Drove sb. 
+ Den j£. 1 ] A wooded hollow or tract into which 
swine and other beasts might be driven to feed. 

In the Weald of Kent neighbouring proprietors sometimes 
had common of pannage in these : see quots. 1778-91. 

1309 Roll of Pleas, 3 Ed. //(in Robinson Corn. Law Kent 
(1791) 269 Arbores in prmdictis terris & tenementis ere- 
scentes, una cum proficuo Pannagii, ratione Drovedenn sunt 
ipsius Archiepiscopi. 1332 Liters Cantuarienscs 15 Aug. 
(Rolls No. 85) I. Lett. 463 Par les usages de Kent de drove- 
denn, le boys de cheyne et de fou deit estre le nostre,a copier, 
etacarier. .etaentneren noz drovedenn pur lescariagesfaire. 
1778 Hasted Kent I. cxlii/2 A custom peculiar to the Weald, 
that the lords of whom the drovedennes were holden in 
gavelkind, should have all the great oaks, ash, and beech 
growing there, together with the pannage thereof, and the 
tenants only the underwoods, or at most the oaks, ash, and 
beech, under forty years growth. 1791 T. Robinson Comm. 
Law Kent 11. viii. 265 It was usual in ancient Royal Dona- 
tions of Manors lying out of the Weald, to render the grant 
more compleat by an additional Privilege of Common of 
Pannage . . in one or more Dens in the Weald . . And these 
Denns set out for the Agistment of’Hogs and other Droves 
of Cattle, were thence called Drovedennes. 

Drover (dro u *v9i). Also 5 drovare {Sc. dra- 
vere), 6-7 drovier. [f. Drove sb. + -er 1 I : cf. 
gardener, miller .] m 

1 . One who drives droves of cattle, sheep, etc., 
esp. to distant markets ; a dealer in cattle. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxiv. 53 The Dravere hegert, 
and opir ma be examynyd, Vat swne pa Tald hym, pat pe 
Carle pame stall. 14.. roc. in Wr.-Wulcker 585/10 
Fugarius , a dryvere or a drovare. 1552 Act $ty 6 Edw. 
VI, c. 14 § 13 Counties where Drovers have bene wonte..to 
buy Cattell. 1590 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 201, Cl. I wish him 
ioy of her. B. Why that’s spoken like an honest Drouier : so 
they sel Bullockes. 1683 Luttrell Brief Rcl. (1857) I. 
254 A quarrell between some gentlemen . . and a drover of 
sheep by Temple Bar. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 
59 A little wayside alehouse, .much frequented by drovers. 
+ X>. fig. A dealer, trafficker. Obs. 

X S85 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 237 Having entered the 
temple, he findeth there, .drovers and brokers making sale. 
1602 2 ltd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. tv." it. 1763 The yong 
drouer of liuings.. that haunts steeple faires. • . 

2 . A boat used for fishing with a drift-net. 

(Quot. 1465 is doubtful,. although rendered ' drover ’ in 

Bolton and later edd. of Irish statutes.) 

1465 St at. Roll Ireland 5 Edtv.IV, Art. 39 fc. 6 § ij.Toutz 
maners vessels.. del portagede xii tonelx ou desuys eiauntz 
une drower ou lawer [1621 Bolton's transl. All maner vessels 
.. of the burden of twelve tunnes or lesse, having one 
Drover or Boate]. 1584-5 Pat. Roll Ireland 27 Eliz., Every 
boate or drover that shall fysshe hearing within the liberties 
of the said Towne. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. viii. 22 He woke 
And saw his drover drive along the streame. 1603 Owen 
PcmbrokesJu (1891) 122 The order of takeinge them [herrings] 
is with Drovers.^ 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Drover, a fish i ng - 
boat employed in driving, or fishing with drift or float nets. 
H Erroneously for Drogher. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 23 His goods must be shipped 
on board of some drover. 

Hence (from sense 1) Dro*vering, Dro*vership 
{noncc-wds.), the business or occupation of a drover. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 381 Far better, .have taken to 
ploughmanship or drovership. i860 J. F. Campbell Tales 
of IV. Highlands (1890) 1. 338 It was at drovering they had 
made the money. 

t Droving, vbl. sby Obs. [f. Dbovje v. 1 ] 
Troubling ; tribulation ; disturbance. 

<2 x 3°o E. E.Psalterix. 22 [x. 1] In nedinges, in drovjmge [L. 
in bu lat tone], a 1200 Cursor M. 22384 Wit all )>e drouing 
he mai do ouer al pis werld. 

Droving (dro Q *vip), vbl. sb .2 [f. Drove v.~] 
The occupation of driving cattle to distant markets, 
etc. ; the business of a drover. 

1881 Cheq. Career 335 Droving is very wearisome work. 
1896 Westni. Gaz. 19 June 3/3 The unconventional freedom 
of colonial life, with its rough riding and droving. 

attrjb. _ 1808 Scott Autobiog. in Lockhart Life i, He was 
..active in the cattle trade, .and by his droving transactions 
acquired a considerable sum of money. 1890 Boldrewood 
Col. Reformer {\ 891) 83 He 's not used to droving work. 
Droving, vbl. sb . 3 The dressing of stone with 
a drove : see Drove v.z 


+ Drovy (dr<7 D, vi), a. Obs. exc. dial. [A deriv. of 
OE. and ME. drdf, turbid, troubled, Drof, or of its 
deriv. vb. Drove v. 1 : see -Y.J Turbid ; not clear 
or transparent, opaque, 1 drumly * ; cloudy. 

c 2220 Bestiary 523 So droui is te sees grund. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 1016 A see., pat ay is drouy & 
dym, &ded in hit kynde. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 742 
An hors that seketh rather to drynken drouy or trouble 
water than for to drynken water of the clere welle. 1483 
Cath.. Angl. iro/i Drovy, turbidus, turbulentus. 1691 
Nicholson Gloss. Northanhymbricum in Ray N. C. Words 
(E.D. S.) 41 Druvy , adj. limosus. 1825 in Brockett. 1851 
Cumbld. Gloss., Druivy, overcast, muddy. 

Dr0W (drau), v. Now only s. za. dial. [Aphetic 
f. Adrough, Adrow, OE. adnlgian. Cf. Drought.] 
trans. To dry up. In quot. 1393,7%". 

1393 Lakgl. P. Pi. C. xv. 22 Connynge and vnkynde 
rychesse . . Drowep vp dowel and distruyep dobest. c 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 38 Drow hem wyl in J?e Sonne, pat pey 
ben drye. 1746 Exmoor Scolding Vocab., To Drou , to 
dry. 1888 IV. Somerset JVd.-bk., Drcnv, to dry. (Always.) 

Drow (drau), sb . 1 Sc. [perh. f. ppl. stem drow- 
of Dree v. to endure, suffer, undergo, which is 
phonologically suitable.] A fit of illness ; a faint- 
ing fit ; a qualm. 

1727 Walker Remark. Pass. Life A. Pcden 63 (Jam.) 
There was a drow of anxiety overwhelmed her about him. 
1808-18 Jamtcson, Droiu, a fainting fit. Angus. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 175 Down he 
tummlet in a drow. 1883 W. Jolly Life J. Duncan xxxv. 
409 Inquiring, .how he felt after his drow. 

Drow, sb. 2 Sc. * A cold mist approaching to 
rain ; a drizzling shower.* (Jam.) 

a 1614 J. Melvill MS. Mem. 115 (Jam.) Comes off the 
hills of Lammermoor edge a great mist with a tempestuous 
showre and drow . . It pleased God . . to drive away the 
showre and calm the drow, so that it fel[ down dead calm. 
x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxii, A sort o 1 drow in the air. 

Drow, obs. pa. t. of Dree ; s. w. dial. f. Throw. 
Drow, drowgh, drow3, drowh, obs. pa. t. 
of Draw v. 

fDrowarie, erron. f. Drowrier, Sc. form of 
Dowrier, dowager. 

a 1557 Diurn.Occurr. (1833)30 In this menetyme the quenis 
grace drowarie past on her fute to our Lady Laureit. Ibid. 
34 He gat word the queenis grace drowarie was cummit out 
of Striveling to the Parliament. 

Drowe, obs. form of Drove sb. • 

Drowen, obs. pa. pple. of Dree v. 

Drowk (drauk), v. Obs . exc. dial. Also 5 -6 
drouke. [Deriv. im certain : app. a parallel for- 
mation to Droop, ME. droiup\ cf. Drouking.] 
intr. To droop, as a flower or plant. 

a 1502 Arnolde Chron. 165 Yf the peche tree begynne to 
drouke let hym be wel moysted at the rote w* drestis of 
wyne. 1820 Clare Rural Life (ed. 3) 71 Drowking lies the 
meadow-sweet. 1821 — ■ Viii. Minstr. I. 133 Bumble-bees 
. .Clinging to the drowking flower. 

Drown (draun), v. Forms: 4-6 dnih(o, 
droun(e, (4 drounne, druen, 4-5 drone, 5-6 
drowen, Sc. drwn), 4-7 drowne, 4- drown. 
p. 6 dround, 6-7 drownd (now dial, and vitlg.) 
[ME. dr fin-, dronn-, drown-, pointing to an OE. 
*dninian, not found : origin obscure. 

A current conjecture is that ME. driltt - was a phonetic 
reduction of ME. drunkn- or ON. drukti- (see Drunken 
v. 1 ) in the same sense. But, on phonetic and other grounds, 
this appears highly improbable. The later variant drownd, 
so widely prevalent in dialectal and vulgar use, is parallel in 
development to astound, bound, compound, sound, etc.] 

I. Intransitive. (.Now unusual.) 

1 . To suffer death by submersion in water] to 
perish by suffocation" under water (or other liquid). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11793 Pharaon wit al his folk ..Al Jai 
drund in |>e se. c 1300 Ibid. 24B67 (Ed in.) Al mon we druen 
[v. rr. drun, drounj. 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 358 Thai in 
perell^var till droune. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 256 b/i He 
fylle in the water and drowned. 1549 Cow//. Scot. vi. 38 
Narcissus, .for loue of eccho. .drounit in ane drau vel. 1654 
D. Osborne Lett. lxii. (1888) 292 If I drown by the way, 
this will be my last letter. 1856 Grindon Life v. (1875) 59 
The bird and the mammal drown if submerged in water. 
fig. 1382 Wyclif 1 Esdras iii. 23 Whan of win thei 
drownyn. cx6zo Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 42 Our 
life, .drownes in time. , 

1 2 . To sink and perish (as a ship) j to suffer ex- 
tinction or destruction by deluge or inundation. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 24857 pair scip ai redi for to drun [v. r. 
droun]. c 1340 Ibid. 1532 (Fairf.) pis werloe sulde come til 
ende To droun or wip fire be brende. r.1470 Henry Wallace 
vil 182 Trubbill weddyr makis schippis to droune. 2523 Lu. 
Berners Froiss. (1812) I. cxx. 144 One of the scafoldes 
drowned in y* water, and the moost part of them that were 
within it. 

II. Transitive. 

3 . To suffocate (a person or animal) by sub- 
mersion in water (or other liquid). 

Mostly with personal agent, or reflexive or passive; but also 
said of the action of the water. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1652, I sal pnm allc in watur droun 
[y. rr. drenkil, drenchej. Ibid. 5592 Pharaon bat king 
felun pat badd pe childer for to drun [v. r. drounj. <*1490 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 151 Sum ware drouned by vio- 
lence of pc wawes. cxsxi 1 si Eng. Bk. Amcr. (Arb.) 
In trod. 32/2 Ther they drowne theym self. 2533 GaU 
Richt Vay (1888) 58 Thay var drunit in y* fluid. 154 ° 
Hall Chron., Edw . IV, 239b, He.. was prively drouned 
in a But of Malvesey. 1632 Ljtiicow Trav. hi. 109 [He] 
here leaped in, and drouned himselfe. Ibid. v. 178 The 
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last flood did drowne the greatest part of the Inhabitants. 
1784 Cower Task h. 149 The earth shall.. drown him in- 
her dry and gusty gulfs. 1847 Tennyson Print . Prol. 47 
Part were drown’d within the whirling brook. 1869 C. 
Gibbon R. Gray iv, Mv faither’s drooned. 

#. 1530 Palsgr. 528/2, I dreynt (Lydgate), I drownde.yc 
noye. 1644 Prynne Vind.Ps. cv. 15 (ed. 3) Aiij b, God . . 
drownded Pharaoh and his host in the read sea. 1727 
Swift Past. Dial. Wks. 1814 XIV. 195 In my own Thames 
may I be drownded. 

b.Jig. (Also rejl.) 

1388 Wycuf i Esdras iii. 23 Whanne thei ban be drowned 
of wyn. .thei han no mynde what thinges thei diden. 1555 
Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Men . . drowned in the 
deluge of erroure._ 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 435 They 
drown themselves in drink. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
29 Nov., Her Majesty .. drowned in tears. . 1827 Pollok 
Course T. Vit, He drowned himself in sleep, in wine. 

fl. CX679 Roxb. Ball. (18S6) VI. 146 They dy’d.rin Seas 
of sorrow Drownded, 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v, ‘Just 
fill that mug up with lukewarm water, William, will you?' 

. . * Why. the nulk will be drownded 
+ 4 . To sink (a ship or the like) in water; to 
send to the bottom. Obs. 

c 1465 Eng. Citron. (Camden 1856) 43 On of the grettist 
carrakez. .was so rent and bored in the sides .. that sone 
aftir it was dround. c 1500 Melusine xxxvi. 270 His peuple 
assaylled strongly, and drowned foureof the sarasyns shippes. 
x6oi Holland Pliny I.* 46 Brasse and lead in the masse or 
lumpe sinke downe and are drowned. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
11. 66 In that fight [Lepanto] there was taken and drowned 
180 of Turkish Gallies. 

5 . To lay under or cover with water, etc.; to 
submerge, flood, inundate, deluge; to drench. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1532 pat pis werld suld cum til end, Or 
drund wit watur, or wit fir brend. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxii. zoo My visage all in watter dround. 1556 Chron. Gr, 
Friars (Camden) 19 The watter of the Temse by excesse of 
flood e..incresid on the londe unto Populer, and drownyd 
many howsys and feldes and medowes. x 6 g 5 Phil. 7 'rans. 
XIX. 353 When the Fens are drowned. 1708 J. C. Cotnpl . 
Collier (1845) 29 Seueral good Collieries .. lye unwrought 
and drowned for want of such Noble Engines. x86r W. 
Rankine Steam Engine 151 A weir is said to be drowned 
when the water in the channel below it is higher than its 
crest. p. 1 667 Primatt City C. Build. 7 The works in • 
mines of Lead or Tin Oare, are like, .to be drownded. 

b. To drown out : to put or drive out by inun- 
dation ; to stop (works, etc.) or drive (people, etc.) 
from their habitation by flooding. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret 1. iii, Chilion fished, hunted, laid 
traps for foxes, drowned out woodchucks. x888 Pall Mall 
G. 28 Aug. 3/2 The [Severn Tunnel] works were constantly 
‘drowned out 1890 Barer l Vi id Beasts <$■ their Ways 1 . 
186 During inundations the islands are frequently drowned 
out. 1894 Daily News 23 Nov. 6/7 Deserted cottages, 
whose tenants had. .been ‘ drowned out ’. 

6. transf. and fig. To overwhelm, to overpower, 
by rising above like a flood; to immerse or 
smother; to overpower (sound) by greater loudness. 

a X300 Cursor M. 18361 pou slockens al vr sin ; pou has 
pam drund and don forfare. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DcP.R. 
in. xiii. (1495) 57 The more the resonable soule drowneth 
hym in to the body the more slowely and the lesse perfytely 
he vnderstondytb. 1538 Starkev England u ii. 42 They 
wych haue theyr myndys drownyd in the vayn plesurys of 
thys lyfe. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 23/1 Ludsgate. 

. . vnto this daxe it is called Ludgate, (s) onelie drowned 
in pronuntiation of the word. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
vii. § 2 The sound.. was drowned by some louder noise. 
1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 53 Vice drowns the noble Ideas 
of the Soul. 1726 Leoni tr. Albertis A r chit . I. 43/1 
Little pieces of. .Stone, .which they perfectly drowned in 
Mortar. 1769 Sir W. Jones Poems (1777) 25 His 
heavenly charms.. drown’d her senses in a flood of light. 
1879 Froude Caesar xiii. 175 Yells drowned his voice. 

/ 3 . 1550 Crowley Way to Wealth 398 Thy curate (that 
otherwise wold mumble in the mouth and drounde his 
wordes). 1884 Harper 1 s Mag. Feb. 4x0/2 He had a beautiful 
voice. He could drownd out the whole choir. 
f b. Law. To extinguish by merging in something 
greater or higher. Also intr. To merge. Obs. 

1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. ix. § 584. 254 If the estate in 
remainder or in reversion be such an estate wherein the 
particular estate may be drowned. Ibid. § 589. 256 An 
estate for life cannot drown in an estate for yeares. x66x 
J. Stephens Procurations 54 Estates in land are properly 
drowned or confounded, when a lesser estate concurs with 
a greater in the same person, and in the same right. x8x8 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 309 The reversionary interest 
coming to tne possession, drowns it. 

Drownable (drau*nabT), «. [f. Drown v.+ 
-able.] Capable of being drowned. 

1863 Owns Led. Power of God 50 Air-breathing or drown* 
able animal species. 

Drownage (draumed^). . rare. [f. as prec. + 
-age.] Drowning, submersion. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-day Pampk. iii. ex. 1851 — Sterling 
1. i. (1872} 6 Drownage in the foul welter of our so-called 
religious.. controversies. . 

Drownd, dial, and vulgar for Drown v., q.v. 
Drowned (draund), ppl. a. Also drownded 
(now vulg.) [f. Drown v. + -ed L] 

1. Killed by submersion in water. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1886 A drunecj beist par Iai flettand. 
1660 Gauden Brcnonrig 212 A drenched and almost drowned 
man. 1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Med , (1790) 631 The society 
for the recovery of drowned persons. 1896 Westm. Gas. 
20 June 5/2 Relatives of drowned passengers. 

b. Like, as wet as, a drowned rat : in a thoroughly 
soaked and dripping condition. 

C1500 Blozvbols Test, in Hailin'. Nugx P. 2 He Iokyd 
furyous as a wyld catt. And pale, of hew like a drowned 
ratte. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viiL 84, I got on shoare 


as wet as a drowned Rat. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 
17 ‘Take Pity on poor Miss; don’t throw Water on a 
drownded Rat.’ x88o New Virginians II. 229 Looking like 
the drowndest of drowned rats. 

2 , Submerged; flooded, deluged, inundated. 

x6x6 Norden Surv. Kirton in Lindsey 17’ in Peacock 
N. IV. Line. Gloss., There is much drowned lande. 17x1 
Shaftesb. Charac. Misc. n. i. (1737) III. 46 The Measure 
of their yearly drounded Lands. 1865 Dircks Mrq. Wore. 
538 The Mineral wealth was drowned treasure. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling ix. (1880) 332 A drowned line is too often 
a lost fish. 1874 Knight Diet. . Merit., Drozvned -level 
(Mining), a depressed level or drainage-gallery in a mine, 
which acts on the principle of an inverted syphon. ■ 

Drown er (dratraar). [f. Drown v. -f -epJ.] 

1 . One who drowns, or who suffers drowning; 
that which drowns. 

*545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 52 Ydlenesse, enemy of vertue, 
y* drowne r of youthe. 1560 Whitehorne Arte War re 
(1573) 102 b, Welles, the which be as drowners to the same 
caves. 1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 223. 1820 Shelley 

Liberty xix. As waves.. Hiss round a droxvner’s head. 
1827 Moore A leiphr. iv, As drowners cling To the last hold. 

2 . A manager of water-meadows. ? local. 

1B05 Trans. Sac. Arts XXIII. 366 The drowner, as he is 
generally called, 6r the man who has the superintendence 
of the water-meadows. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 531 When the 
manager of the mead,— provincially termed 1 the drowner ’, 
-—begins to clean out the main drain. 

Drowning (drcnrniq), vbl. sb. [-ingL] The 
action of the verb Drown, in its various senses. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3673 heading , The Drownyng of 
Pollux & Castor. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 4 The ouer- 
flowyng and drowning of the medowes. X581 Pettie 
Guasso’s Chu Conv. 11. (1586) 55 b, Those which put the 
shippe in daunger of drowning. 3626 Bacon Sylva § 798, 

I call drowning of Metals, when that the baser Metal is so 
incorporate with the more rich, as it can by no means be 
separated again. 1661 J. Stephens Procurations 54 Things 
. .which in any sort might be subject to drowning, or extin- 
guishment by unity of possession. 1862 Shirley Nugse Crit. 
xi. 474 The hangings, and burnings, and drowning 1 ?, and 
Bartholomew massacres, and Spanish furies, of past times. 

allrib. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 556 In great despair, and 
disgustion of a drowning death, c 1798 Southey Ball. Lord 
William , No human ear but William’s heard Young Ed- 
mund’s drowning scream. 1850 Mrs. Browning Rom. 
Margrct xxv. The men at sea. .heard a drowning cry. 
Drowning, ppl. a. [-ing-.] That drowns. 

1 . Perishing from suffocation in water ; suffering 
inundation. 

C1470 Henry Wallacex.822 Drownand folk. 1821 Byron 
Hear/. 4- Earth iii. gr r The ocean . . grasps each drowning 
hill. 2869 W. P. Mackay Grace .S- Truth (1875) 69 As is 
well known, a drowning man will catch at a straw. 

2 . Suffocating or destroying by submersion , in 
water ; also fig., overwhelming, overpowering. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 5x6 Great Faith, .will beleeve in 
an angry God, in a killing God, and. in a drowning God. 
1716 Cibber Love makes Man 11. ii, Dissolving Softness ! O 
the drowning Joy ! 

Hence Drowning! 7 adv., so as to drown. 

1818 Keats Endymion 11. 282 What misery most drown- 
ingly doth sing In lone End ymion’s ear? 1880 Miss Brough- 
ton Sec. TIu II. itt. vii. 233 Drenchingly, drowningly wet. 
Drowrio, -ry, van Druery, Obs. 

Drowrie, -ry, Drowrier, obs. Sc. ff. Dowry, 
Dowrieb. [These forms seem to have arisen from 
a confusion of dowery , Dowry, with drowrie. Sc. 
form of Druery (sense 2). See also Drowabie.] 

3503 Sc. Acts fas. IV. (i8i 4> 240 (Jam.) The qwenis drowry 
and morwyn-gift. 1513 [see Dowry 2). 1551 Aberdeen 

Reg. V. 21 (Jam.) Quene drowrier. a X835 Motherwell in 
Whistle- Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 11. 13 The fisch are the 
deer that fill my parks, And the water waste my drurie. 

Drowse (drauz), v. Also 6-7 drouze, 6-9 
drowze, 7 drouse. . i> current use appears in 
1573 : peril, a back-formation from drowsy , which 
is found earlier ; perk, identical with OE. drtisian , 
to sink, become low, slow, or inactive, a derivative ' 
from the ablaut series dreus -, drafts dnts -, OE. | 
dr 60 san to fall down; but the non-appearance of 
the verb for 600 years leaves this uncertain.] 

*fl. intr. (OE.) To sink, droop, become slow. 

Bccnmtlf (Th.) 3265 Lagu drusade. ax 000 Cynewulf 
Elene (Gr.) 1258 Cen drusende. a xooo Phoenix (Cod. Ex.) ! 
368 He drusende dea 5 ne bisorgaS. 

2 . intr. To be drowsy; to be heavy or dull with 
or as with sleep ; to be half asleep. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. ».8x [They] drowz’d, and 
hung their eye-lids downe, Slept in his Face. 1666 Pepys 
Diary (1879) III. 447, I could not hold my eyes open for an 
houre, but I drowsed . . but I anon wakened. 1667 Milton 
P. L, xi. 131 More wakeful then to drouze. X853 Tail's 
'Mag. XX. 615 Drowsing and dreaming with half-open eye. 

3 . fig. To be or grow inactive, dull, or sluggish. 

1573 Tusser Husb. lxii. (1878) X40 111 husbandry drowseth 

at fortune so auke : Good husbandrie rowseth himselfe as a 
hauke. a 1679 \V. Outran Scrm. (1682) 455 The minds of 
men would drowze and slumber. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 
318 Let not your prudence . . drowse. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home (1879) 56 Leamington The Leam.. drows- 
ing across the principal street beneath a handsome bridge. 

4 . trails . To render drowsy ; to make heavy, dull, 
or inactive, as with sleep. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxtx. vi ii. ro 27 When as wine had 
drowned and droused the understanding. 1614 Sylvester 
Bcthulia's Rescue vi. iot The Fume of his aboundant 
Drink, Drouzing his Brain. 1819 Keats Oiho v. v, Nations 
drows’d in peace ! 1881 B. Webber In Luck's Way 1. i, Any 
birds which the heat has not utterly drowsed. 


5 .’ To pass away (time) drowsily or in drowsing. 
2843 Lefevre Life Trav. Pkys. III. m. xii. 255 To drowse 
away the mornings. 1875 Browning Inn Album 1. 171 Don’t 
I drowse The week away down with the Aunt and Niece ? 
Hence Drowsed ppl. a.. Drowsing- vbl. sb * and 
ppl. a. ; also Drowser. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 557 The lesser snatches of Rest 
and Drowsings. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 289 Gentle sleep 
.. with soft oppression seis’d My droused sense. 1796 
Coleridge Retig. Musing* r 34 The drowsed Soul. 1881 
T. Hardy Laodicean 11. lit. The drowsing effects of the 
last’ night’s sitting. 1887 M. B. Edwards Next of Kin 
/ Van ted I . vi ii ; x 10 U nwary drowsers were severely castigated 
from the pulpit. 

Drowse, sb. [f.prec. vb.] The action of drows- 
ing; a fit of drowsing; the state of being half 
asleep. 

X814 Prophetess III. !, Men are seiz’d with most unnat’ral 
drowze. a 1851 Moir Poems, Tomb of De Bruce iii, Shaking 
the fetters away, which in drowse she had worn. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Auk Leigh vi. 593. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
1121 Many a voice along the street.. burst Their drowse. 
fig. 1854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. ir. ii. (1866) 259 The 
wealthy wheat Bends in a golden drowse. 

t Drowsen. Obs. Also 7 drousen, drousson. 
[A variant of Drosen, OE. drosna , grounds, dregs.] 
A kind of oatmeal pottage : see quot. 1620-25. 

2519 Horman Vulg. 152 b, A drousen tubbe : and a swynes 
troughe, be fayre vessellis to serue swyne. 1605 Lond. 
Prodigal, White-pot and Drowsen broth. 2620-25 Mark- 
ham Farew. Husb. 133 Boyling Oatemeale..with barme, or 
the dregges and hinder ends of your Beere harrells, makes 
an excellent .. pottage .. of great vse in all the parts of the 
West Countrie.. called by the name of drousson pottage. 
DrowsilLead (drau'zihed). arch. [f. Drowsy 
+ -head.] = Drowsiness. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 7 The royall virgin shooke off 
drousyhed. 1647 H. More SongofSoul m. App. civ, Thou 
hast . . rouz’d the soul from her dull drowMehed. 1748 
Thomson Cast. Itidol. 1. 46 A pleasing land of drowsy-head 
it was, Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye. 1873 
Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap 1. 139 And did the drowsihead 
So suit, so soothe the learned loving eye? 

Drowsihood. [f. as prec. + -hood.] — prec. 

1867 Longf. Dante's Purg. xxxii. 69 He may, who well 
can picture drowsihood. 

Drowsily (drcm*zili), adv. [f. Drowsy + -ly 2.] 
In a drowsy manner ; sluggishly, inactively. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xiii. (1887) 62 Talking., is 
thought verie fit for such,asbedrouse!y giuen. 1601 Shaks. 
ful. C. iv. iii. 240 What, thou speak’st drowsily? 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 14 Classics 
which at home are drowsily read. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
xvii. 13 Urchin, across papa’s elbow drowsily swaying. 

Drowsiness (drairzines), [f. next + -hess.] 

1 . The state of being drowsy; heavy sleepiness. 

*559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851) 33 Drowsiness take 
from our eyes. 1562 Turner Herbal ir. 46 b, They shal 
fall into a forgetfull and a slepishe drowsines. 1630-31 Mil- 
ton 61 When drowsiness Hath locked up mortal 
sense. X736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 37 Drowsiness, increasing 
till it end m sound sleep. x86o Froude Hist. Eng. V. 353 
The symptoms were a sudden perspiration, accompanied 
with faintness and drowsiness. 


2 . fig. Intellectual or moral lethargy ; sloth. 
* 575 -8 5 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 438 By the drowsiness 
of the husbandmen and the sloth of the cultivators. x6xx 
Bible Prov. xxiii. 21 Drousinesse shall cloath a man with 


X84X D’JsRAELiLdmrn. Lit. (1867) 567 His vivacity 1 
the drowsiness of mere antiquananism. 

Drowsy (dreurzi), a. Also (6 draw'sy, drusye), 
6-8 drousy, 7-S drouzy, drowzy. [Found in 
first half of 16th c.; no corresponding ME. or OE. 
form is ^recorded: it is however probably related 
to OE. drtisian : see Drowse vi] 

1 . Inclined to sleep, esp. at a time when one 
■wishes, or ought, to be awake ; heavy with sleepi- 
ness; half asleep, dozing. 

1530 Palsgr. 311/1 Drowsy, heavy for slepe or onlusty, 
pesant. 1591 Florio 2nd Fruit es 3, N. Me think you are 
very drowsie still. T. I am not very well awaked yet. 
1648 Gage West Ind. xvii. 113 It made mee more drowsie 
at night. 1725 Pope Odyss. 11. 446 Drowsy they rose, with 
heavy fumes opprest. 1840 Djckkns Bam. Budge xviii, A 
drowsy watchman's footsteps sounded on the pavement. 
1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i, I am very tired and drowsy. 

2 . Caused or characterized by sleepiness or in- 
activity. 

a 1529 Skelton El. Summing 15 Her lothy leere is. .ugly 
of cheere, aroupy and drowsie. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 40 0, 
Pour rose oyl and vinegre vpon them that haue the dnnvsy 
or forgetfull euel. 1562 — Baths 8 b, Diseases of tne tieade, 
as are the drusj-e euill. x6ss Culpewer Rizvnus x. n. 9 
Drouzie Diseases, called Coma, LediaTCy, G 3 ™-' * 
Apoplexy. 1727-38 Gay Fables it. xiil 68 
retard the glass. 1S70 Dickens E. Dreed t, Some.. period 
of drowsy laughter. 

3 . Inducing sleepiness; lulling; soporific. 

c- h r A « Iii t THel vprosc from drowsie 

SIS S, Jh' bowl, with droi 

1839-40 W. Ikviko WMimlt. ( ,s 55’3 iMipomtana 

drowsy spoil, which still prevails over the t alle) . 

4 % Heavj'.dnll, inncUve; sluggish, lethargic, 
fwo Levins Manif. xoS Drowsie. *r«. .584 R. Scor 
DiTmmtd-cr. 1. Hi. 5 1" whose drous.e minds the divell 

a fine Seat. 2590 Shaks. Mids. A. y. 1. 309 The 

dead and drowsie fier. 01674 Claeenoon Hist. M X. 

5 140 The drowsy, dull Presbyterian humour of Fairfax.^ 
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DRUM. 


druid’, whence OIr. drui, dat. and acc. druid , pi. 
druad, mod.Ir. and Gael, draoi ( draoidh , druidh , 
gen. dniadh) magician, sorcerer, Welsh dryw (also 
dcnuydd \ perh. not the same word). As to the 
ulterior etymology, see Holder, Alt.- Celt. Sprach- 
schatz s.v.] 

1 . One of an order of men among the ancient 
Celts of Gaul and Britain, who, according to Ccesar 
were priests or religious ministers and teachers, but 
who figure in native Irish and Welsh legend as 
magicians, sorcerers, soothsayers, and the like. 
(The English use follows the Latin sources, whence 
it was derived, rather than native Celtic usage.) 
In early use always in plural. 

1563 Golding Ccesar vi. (1565) 155 The Druides are occu- 
pied about holy things: they haue the dooing of publickeand 
priuate sacrifices, and do ir.terprete and discusse matters of 
Religion. 1598 Bakckley Felic. Man (1631) 167 A woman . . 
that was a Soothsayer of them which were called Druides. 
1602 Hist. Eng. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 439 The Druyds, 
lifting up their hands towards heaven, filled the air with 
cries and curses. 1685 Stilungfl. Orig. Brit . ii. 8 The 
last Age hath discovered a famous Urn of one Chyndonax, 
Chief of the Druids. 1728 Young Love Fame HI. Wks. 
(1757) 101 Like an old Druid from his hollow oak. 1782 
Cowfer Table T. 503 Every hallowed druid was a bard. 
1862 Ecclcsiolog ist XXIII. 270 Curious beads of coloured 
glass commonly called ’Druids'beads'. 1892 Gardiner Stud. 
Hist. Eng. 14 In Mona was a sacred place of the Druids. 

2 . Hence in some modem applications, a. A 
priest, religious minister, chaplain, b. A philo- 
sophic bard or poet. 

1710 Addison Tatter No. 255 ? 3 Even the Christinas Pye 
..is often forbidden to the Druid of the Family. C1748 
Collins On Death Thomson i, In yonder grave a Druid 
lies. 1760 Jortin Erasut. II. 94 Who have endeavored to 
serve the public in a way not agreeable to certain Druids. 

c. The appellation of some officers of the Welsh 
Gorsedd. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 20 Feb 3 Not only was Dr. Price the 
arch-druid loudly cheered, .but [etc.]. 

d. United Ancient Order of Druids , a secret 
benefit society founded in London in 1781, and 
having now numerous lodges called groves in the 
United Kingdom, America, the Colonies, etc. 

3. attrib. or as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Druids, Druidic. 

Druid stone , sandstone, the stone of which Stonehenge is 
constructed, grey- weather. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. it. Wks. (1851) 31 If lastly the 
Druid learning honour’d so much among them, were at first 
taught them out of Britain. 1776 Wesley frnl. 1 Sept., 
Druid altars of enormous size. 1777 Warton Poems 17 
(Jod.) Here Poesy . .In druid songs her solemn spirit breath’d. 
x848LvTTON//«n>/^i. i,Grey Druid stones gleaming through 
the dawn. 1871 Phillips Geol. Oxford xvii. 446 In this 
way perhaps we may account for the ‘ Druid ’ sandstones, 
or ‘Grey Weathers’, or ‘ Sarsen stones’ which lie in such 
abundance about Ashdown . . and between Marlborough 
and Avebury. 

t Dru'idan. Obs. rare. Also 6 druydau. [f. 
L. *druida + -an.J = Druid. 

(The first form of the word in Eng., transl. L. DruidaT) 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys I. 292 As the Druydans [ed. 
1570 Druidans] rennyth in vayne about In theyr mad festes. 
t Drui'dean, a. Obs. rare. = Dkuidic. 

1678 T. Jones Heart <$• its Right Sov. 542 The Druidean 
philosophy. 

Druidess (dn?*ides). [f. Druid + -ess. Cf. 
mod.F. Druidcsse vDict. Acad. 1835). F. druide 
and Eng. Druid were , formerly of both genders.] 
A female Druid ; a Druidic prophetess. 

1735 T. Amory Mem. (1769) I. 237 Caesar.. conversed here 
with the I)ryades, and Magistri Sapientiae, the Druidesses 
and Druids.^ 1769 Pennant Zool. (1776) III. 32 (Jod.) Our 
modem Druidesses give much the same account of the ozmm 
anguinnm. 18x3 Scott Trierm. in. xxxv, Of merry England 
she, in dress Like ancient British Druidess. 1827 G. Hic- 
gins Celtic pritids z %6 The Druidesses are represented to 
have acted like furies. 

Druidic (drzqrdik), a. [ad. L. type *druidic-us : 
see Druid and -ic. Cf. mod.F. di'uidique, (Diet. 
Acad. 1835).] Of or pertaining to the Druids. 

1773 Gent l. Mag. XLIII. 230 The remains of a stone 
tower, which I apprehend to be a Druidic work. 1803 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 261 The druidic or rather bardic 
order, among the Cimbri, was very literate. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic 16 * Scraps of Druidic lore Sigh scholars. 

Druidical (drm’dikal), a. -prec. 

X755 W. Cooke {title) An Inquiry into the Patriarchal 
and Druidical Religion, Temples, etc. 1842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist. Man 19 x Circles of upright stones, like those which in 
Europe are termed Druidical. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. v. 
167 Avebury, the most magnificent of Druidical remains. 

t Dru’idish., a. Obs. [*ish.] = Druidic. 

Holinshed has Druiysh, which he derives 1 from Druiyas 
(the originall founder of their religion) \ 

*577 Holinshed Dessr. Brit. vui. 7 b/2 Places where the 
Druiysh religion was frequented. 1723 H. Rowlands Mona 
Antigua (1766) 226 The Druidish discipline in Gallia. 

Druidism (draidiz’m). [f. Druid + -ism. Cf. 
F. dntidhme (1727 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The re- 
ligious and philosophical system of the Druids. 

*7*5 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 287 Fabulous Legends 
and Poetick Druidisms. 1723 H. Rowlands Mona Antigua 
(1766) 257 We date and fix the original of Druidism about 
the time of Abraham. 1879 Farrak St. Paul (1883) 340 
They [Galatians] had brought with them into Asia their 
old Druidism. 


Druridry. rare. [f. Druid +-ry.] 

= Druidism; Druidic practices. 

x868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey i. 4 The spring festival of 
Druidry. 

Druie, drcri3e, obs. forms of Dry. 

Drum (drzmr), sbA Forms : 6 drome, droome, 
6-7 dromme, drumm(e, drumb(e, 6- drum. 
[Evidenced c 1540, but not common before 1573 : 
app. preceded in use by drorn by Use lad, drombeslade , 
Drujislade, which was very common in 16th c. 
It is not certain whether drome , dromme, drwnme 
was an Eng. shortening of that longer name, or an 
independent form corresp. to MDu. tromme , Du. 
from, MHG. trumme, trumbe , LG. trumme , Da. 
tromme , Sw* irumina drum. Nor is it clear how 
the English forms, app. from the beginning, have 
dr-, while all the continental langs. have tr-. (The 
forms drwnbe , drumme , occurring in late MHG., 
and dromm in mod.HG. dialects, have no historical 
contact with the English word.) 

MHG. tmmbe, trumme had orig. the sense * trumpet ', 
the only sense of,.OHG. t rumba, t rum fa , corresp. to It. 
tromba , Sp. trompa, F. troupe trumpet (see Trump); so 
that the more general German sense would appear to have 
been ‘loud-sounding or booming instrument’. Mod.G. 
uses for ‘ drum ’ a derivative form trommel, MHG .trumbel, 
tmmel , Du. trommel (beside tro/n).] 

I. 1 . A musical instrument of the percussive 
class, consisting of a hollow cylindrical or hemi- 
spherical frame of wood or metal, with a 1 head ’ 
of tightly stretched membrane at one or both ends, 
by the striking of which and the resonance of the 
cavity the sound is produced. 

1541 Nottingham Rec . III. 384 For pleying of hys drome 
afore Master Mayre..vjd. X548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 
(1809) 678 And sodainly strake up a Dromme or Drounslade. 
a *553 Udall Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 74 Now sainct 
George to borow, Drum dubbe a dubbe afore. 1579 Tomsox 
Calvin's Serm. Tint. 977/2 Drommesmade of their skinnes. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 41 At sound of morning droome. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado it. iii. xs, I haue known when there 
was no musicke with him but the drum and the fife, a 1617 
Bayne On Eph. (1658) 13 We hear not the Drumb. 1691 
Ray Creation 11. (1701) 271 A membrane, .stretched like the 
head of a drum. 1778 Johnson in Mad. D'Arblay's Diary 
Nov., How should a woman who is as empty as a drum, talk 
upon any other subject? 1817 C. Wolfe Burial Sir J. 
Moore i, Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, As 
his corpse to the rampart we hurried. 1838 Longf. Ps. 
of Life iv, Our hearts.. Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 307 He entered on the following morning ..with 
drums beating, and colours flying. 

b. With various qualifications, as bass, big, 
great , little, long, tenor drum; also Kettle-, Snare-, 
Table-drum, q. v. Double-, side-drum (see quot. 
1874). 

1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Subj. Paint. Wks. 1812 II. 154, 
I scarcely know The Oboe from the Double Drum. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xxv, [He] plays the great 
drum to admiration. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 757/x 
The large drum, beaten at both ends, is called a double- 
drum. Those hanging by the side of the drummer are called 
side-drums. 1880 Grove's Did. Mus. s.v.,When musicians 
talk of ‘drums * they mean kettledrums, in contradistinction 
to the side drum or bass drum. Ibid., The Bass-d rum. .used 
to be called the long-drum. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. 
Africa 59 They would beat their war drums. 

c. Phrases : f By the drum : by public announce- 
ment, publicly. 

1574 Hf.llowes Guevarals Fam. Ep. 375 Unto him y* 
offered most silver . . the priesthoode was given, as when a 
garment is sold by the drumbe. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1676) 465 That, .their Slaves should be openly sold by the 
Drum. x6oi F. Godwin Bps. of Eug. 32 He. .was woont to 
sell all other ecclesiastical promotions as it were by the 
drum. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (16x2) 239 Saintish, 
not in Deede, but by the Dromme. 

d. fig. and transfi 

i6tx Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl 111. ii, What 
need you, sir, To beajte the drumme of my wife’s infamy. 
1663 Butler Hud. i,_i. 11 And, Pulpit, Drum Ecclesiastic!:, 
Was beat with Fist, instead of a Stick. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. 
Pref. Wks. 1727 II. 101 So at last all Times^ might not have 
Reason to complain of the Drum Ecclesiastic. 

e. Applied to the body of a banjo, being like 
a drumhead and of parchment. 

1889. Pall Mall G. 24 Jan. 7/1 The best length is twenty- 
seven inches from nut to drum. .Fixing a skin upon a drum 
is a delicate operation requiring considerable patience. 

f. Zool. A natural organ by which an animal 
produces a loud or bass sound ; spec, the hollow 
hyoid bone of the howling monkey. 

18x7 [see drjnn-cover in 13], 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 37/1 
{Mycetes) To afford room for the bony drum formed by the 
convexity of the os hyoides. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 159 
The howling Monkeys are distinguished, .by the dilatation 
of the os hyoides into a hollow drum, which communicates 
with the larynx, and gives great additional resonance to 
the voice. 

2 . The sound of the instrument ; also transfi., 
a noise resembling that of a drum. 

1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behaviour (1663) 2 Strike not 
up a Drum with thy fingers, or thy feet. x8ro Scott Lady 
of L. 1. xxxi. And the bittern sound his drum, Booming 
from the sedgy shallow. 1891 Black-zu. Mag. Nov. 649 
The drum of his wings as he trees. 

3 . Mil. One who plays the dram; a drummer 
(cf. bayonet, trumpet , etc.). + Also, a small party 


(sometimes the drummer alone) sent with a drum 
to parley with the enemy or to carry a message (obs.). 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1102/1 The lord lieutenant 
..sent a drum vnto Monsieur Doisell to signifie to him that 
his soldiours had gone further without their bounds than 
they might doo. 1599 Minsheu Sp. Dial. 62/3 Tell the 
drum that he sound to set the watch. 1691 Luttkell Brief 
RcL (1857) II. 226 Our men.. took prisoners.. 150 private 
soldiers, among whom were 6 sergeants. .1 surgeon, and 3 
drumms. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 165 r 5 The Day after a 
Drum arrived at our Camp, with a Message. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Oct. 525/2 He was appointed Houshold Drum to K. 
William. 1835 J. Wilson Autobiog. 95 note. Amongst them 
(horses], .was a grey one belonging to one of the drums. . 

+ b. Jack, John, or Tom Drum's entertainment’. 
a rough reception, turning an unwelcome guest out 
of doors. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Hist. Irel, B ij/i (N.) Tom Drum’s 
entertainment, which is, to bale a man in by the head, and 
thrust him out by both the shoulders. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse { Arb.) 22 Plato .. gaue them all Drummes entertain, 
ment, not suffering them once to shew their faces in a re- 
formed common wealth. 1601 Shaks. All's IVellnu vi. 41 
Ifyougiue him notlohn drummes entertainement. 1603 H. 
Crosse Vcrtues Comtnw. (1878) 79 If his backe be poore . . 
and hath neither money nor friends, he shall haue Tom 
Drums entertainment. 1613 J. Taylor in Coryat's Crudities 
(1776)111. Cciij,Not like the entertainment of Iacke Drum, 
Who was best welcome when he went his way. 

II. Something resembling a drum or cylinder 
in shape or structure. 

4 . The hollow part of the middle ear ; the tym- 
panum ; chiefly in phrase, drum of the ear. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 61 x The outwarde Aire affected 
with the quality of the sounde runneth vpon the Membrane 
or Head of the Drumme. 1713 Berkeley Hylas <5- P. 1. 
Wks. 1871 1. 272 Motion in the external air.. striking on the 
drum of the ear, it causeth a vibration. 1757 Beattie Wolf 
4- Shepherds 31 A Beau.. with loud and everlasting clack, 
[Will] beat your auditory drum. 1879 Calderwood Mind 
4* Br. 71 A distinct chamber known as the Drum {.tym- 
panum) or middle ear. 

5 . Machinery. A cylinder or ‘barrel’ round 
which a belt passes or a rope is wound. 

1776 G. Semple Building in IVater 36 The Spring that 
locks the Drum to the Shah. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk.Nat. 
Phil., Hydrost. hi [The rope] is carried two or three 
times round a large vertical drum erected near the well. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch <J* Clockrn. 06 The barrel on 
which the driving cord in turret clocks is wound also 
answers to the name of drum. 1887 Hoffman Tips f. 
Tricycl. 8 Abandoning this form of brake for the second 
form— the band and drum on the centre of the axle. 

0 . Applied to drum -shaped parts of many 
machines. Such are the following : 

a. Paper-making. A framework covered with wire 
gauze, having in its interior two suction-tubes by which 
the water, after circulating through the rags, is carried 
away in a constant stream. b. Calico-printing. The 
hollow cylinder or cask in which steam is applied to printed 
fabrics in order to fix the colours. C. A cylindrical cham- 
ber used in stoves^ flues and heating apparatus, d. The 
cylindrical case which holds the coiled spring of a car-brake, 
e. A doffer in a carding-machine. f. Tne cylindrical beater 
of a thrashing-machine. See also quotations. _ , 

1747 Genii. Mag. XVI. 526/2 A rotatory axis furnish d 
with fans for making a wind, by turning in a drum. 1805 R. 
Somerville Agric. Surv. East [ Lothian 74 (Jam.) The 
sheaves were carried between an indented drum and a num- 
ber of rollers of the same description ranged round the 
drum. _ 1846 Greener .5V. Gunnery 305 Then polishing the 
whole in a machine termed a drum. 1853 Catal. Roy, Agric. 
Soc. Shcnv Gloucester 30 •Four-horse portable thrashing ma- 
chine. .The drum is of iron yuth six beaters. x86x Smiles 
Engineers II. 110. ^ 1888 Pall Mall G, 10 July J3/ 2 
A joint, a pair of chickens, a piece of salmon, with vege- 
tables, each in thejr separate dishes, were packed one above 
the other in what is called the cooking drum. 1888 Century 
Mag. XXXVI. 887/x The drum of [a Gatling gun] contains 
X02 cartridges. 

7 . Archit . a. The solid part or ‘vase’ of the 
Corinthian and Composite capitals, b. The block 
of stone composing one section of the shaft of a 
column (Gwilt). c. The upright part under or 
above a cupola, d. See quot. 1SS3. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl., Vase, .the body of the Corinthian 
and Composite capital ; called also the tambour, or drum. 
1837 Peuny Cycl . IX. 70/1 The height of the drum [of the 
Dome of S. Paul’s] is 62 feet. x86x Miss Beaufort Eg)’pt, 
Sepulch. <5- Syr. Shrines 1 1, xxi v. 320 Forty of these columns 
are still standing .. and the ground is strewed with fijeir 
fallen drums. 1883 Glasgcnv Weekly Her. 19 May 1/6 The 
console or drum, as our English clockmakers call the pro- 
jection from the tower [to hold a clock face]. 

8. Various technical applications: a. A sieve 
(see quot. 1706). b. A cylinder of canvas used 
together with a cone as* a storm-signal, c. The 
cylindrical or nearly cylindrical part of an urn or 
other vessel. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersej’), DntfU. .alsoafine Sieve, made 
use of by Confectioners, to sift powder'd Sugar, etc. *7*5 
Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Sieve, A finer Sieve call’d a. Drum- 
1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk. s.v. Storvt Signal , Fitzroy s 
drum and cone which show the direction of the expected galf* 
1875 Chamb. Jml. No. 133. 8 A drum, as well as a cone, *** 
considered to denote a very heavy gale approaching fro m 
the direction indicated by the cone. 

9 . A cylindrical box or receptacle. 

a. A box in which figs or other dried fruit are packed* 
weighing from i to i of a cwt. b. A large flat tub in wnicn 
cod are packed. C. An iron or tin case for oil or spirits. , 
28x2 J. Smyth Pract. Customs 46 Bristles in drums. 

75 Figs, 4 drums. 1854 Wvntkr Curios. Civiltz. vi. 3*5 
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Squeezed into hurdles like figs into a drum. *8^8 Sim- 
monds Trade Diet. s.v., .The large flat tubs in which fish 
are packed in New Brunswick for the Brazil markets are 
called drums ; each drum contains exactly 128 lbs. of pressed 
codfish, that being the Portuguese quintal. 1881 Price List, 
Burningoils are supplied in Casks about -jogalions each and 
in Iron Drums of about 10 gallons each. 

III. 10. An assembly of fashjonable people at 
a private house, held in the evening: much in 
vogue during the latter half of the iSth and be- 
ginning of the 19th century ; a rout. (See quots.) 
Later, An afternoon tea-party, formerly sometimes 
followed by the larger assembly. Cf. Kettledrum. 

1745 Eliza Hey wood Female Spectator (1-^48) II. 269 She 
told ine, that, when the number of company for play ex- 
ceeded ten tables, it was called a me?:/*/; if under, it was only 
a rout ; and if no more than one or two, it was only a drum. 
1745 Mrs. Montagu Lett. (1813) III. 37, I wish we had. . 
our vanities, as last year ; that bj* the word Drum we un- 
derstood a polite assembly, and by a Rout, only an engage- 
ment of hoop-petticoats, 1746. Smollett Advice 30 note. 
This is a riotous assembly of fashionable people, of both 
sexes, at a private house, consisting of some hundreds ; not 
unaptly stiled a drum, from the noise and emptiness of the 
entertainment. 1749 Fielding Tout Jones xvii, vi, A drum 
then, is an assembly of well dressed persons of both sexes, 
most of whom play at cards, and the rest do nothing at all. 
1779 Mrs- Bakbauld Wks. (1825) II. 22 Do you know the 
different terms t There is a squeeze, a fuss, a drum, a rout, 
and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house is full from 
top to bottom. 1824 Lady Granville Lett. 5 Dec. (1894) I. 
317 We went last night to a drum at Rothschild's. x8 66 
Browning in Mrs. Orr Life 273 , 1 met him at a large party 
. .also Carlyle, whom I never met at a ‘drum* before. 

IV*. 11. More fully drum-fish: A name of 
various American scisenoid fishes which have the 
power of making a drumming noise. 

Among these are the ‘salt-water drum' ( Pogontas chro - 
mis) found on the Atlantic coast; the ‘fresh-water drum' 

( H aplodinotus grunniens) of the Mississippi, and lakes of 
the St. Lawrence; the ‘branded drum*, ‘organ-fish’, ‘red- 
fish * sea-boss ' (Scizna occllatd) of the Gulf States. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 624 There is another 
sort which the English call a Drum ; many of which are 
two foot and a half or three foot long. 1683-4 Robinson 
Ibid. XXIX. 480 Many Tamburo’s or Drum-Fishes. 1775 
Romans Hist. Florida ify The principal fish here . . is the 
red drum, called in East Florida a bass, and in West Flo- 
rida carp. Ibid. 188 The roes of mullets and black drum. 
1853 Russell Diary Forth Cf South I. 210. 1891 W. K. 
Brooks Oyster 106 The drawback to East River oyster- 
planting. .is the abundance of enemies with which the beds 
are infested. These consist of drum fish, skates, [etc]. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

12. General comb, : a. Simple attrib., as drum- 
beat, - call , - cover , -roll, - skin , -tap, etc. lb. Like, or 
of the shape of, a drum, or having a part scr shaped, 
as drum-capstan, -clock, -net, -pulley, -salt, -shaft, 
-tower, etc. e. Objective and similative, as drurn- 
btating, -maker, -player ; drum-like, -shaped adjs. 

1855 Loncf. My Lost Youth iv, I remember, .the “drum- 
beat repeated o’er and o'er, and the bugle wild and shrill. 
1893 Athenaeum 18 Nov. 697/3 L > s time the “drum-beating 
about the deadly peril of the exploit is estimated at that true 
value my brother, .assigned to tt. 1762-71 H. Walpole Ver- 
ity's Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 151 He [Sir S. Morland] in- 
vented the “drum-capstands for weighing heavy anchors. 
1884 F. J. Britten l Patch Cf Ctockm. 96 The escapement 
used in French “Drum Clocks is a continual source of 
trouble to English clock jobbers. 1817 Kirby & St*. 
Entomol. II. xxiv.405 The “drum-covers or opercula [of the 
cicada] from beneath which the sound issues. 1690 Lond. 
Gas. No. 25S2/4 William Grining, “Drum-maker to the 
Office of the Ordnance. 18x4 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 
T85 Daffodils or any bright yellow flowers will decoy perch 
into a “drum-net. 1580 Hoi.lyuand Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Tabourincur t a “drumplaier. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts I. 982 
Upon the main shaft is mounted a cylindrical hollow box or 
“drum pulley. x88y Pall Mall G. 22 Nov. 3/2 You will see 
war.. without music, without the “drum-roll [etc.]. 1688 
in Willis S: Clark Cambridge [y 886) II. 114 One Silver “drum 
Salt with the Colledge Arms on it. 1893 E. H. Barker 
IVand. by S. Waters 125 Near to this, under a medieval 
“drum -tower, is the gateway of the * City of Happiness 
1880 Athenaeum 20 Nov. 678/3 Musical instruments .. are 
yet readily reducible under three distinct types: 1. The 
’’'drum type ; 2. The pipe type ; 3. The lyre type._ 

13. Special comb. : drum-armature, a clynamo- 
nrmature in form of a rotating hollow cylinder ; 
drum-boy , -man, the drummer in a band ; drum- 
curb, a cylindrical curb of iron or wood to support 
the brickwork of a shaft ; drum-fish : see 1 1 ; 
drum-hole, the sound-hole in the side of a drum 
with two heads ; drum-line, a line used for catch- 
ing drum-fish ; also drum-fish line ; drum-ring, 
the annular margin of the tympanum of the ear; 
•j* drum-room, the room in which a ‘ drum ’ or 
rout is held ; drum-saw, a cylinder- or barrel-saw 
for sawing curved material ; drum-sieve, a sieve 
enclosed in a drum-like box, for sifting. fine sub- 
stances without loss or dust : cf. 8 a ; + drum- 
staff, a drumstick ; drum-wheel, (a) a barrel or 
cylinder round which a rope is coiled ; (b) a water- 
raising current-wheel made in the form of a dram, 
a tympanum; + drum-wine, ?\vine sold ‘by the 
drum ’ : see 1 c. Also Drum-head; - major. 

1890 Wormell Electr. in Serv. Man 269 The “drum 
armature usually consists of a hollow cylinder, which rotates 
with the shaft, and round which the wires are wound parallel 
with the axis of rotation. 1783 Sir M. Hunter Jrnl. 
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(1894) 54 A “drumboy of ours got upon the coop with him. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 142 In Drums, the Closeuesse round 
about, .maketh the Noise come forth at the “Drum-hole, 
far more loud, and strong, than if you should strike 
upon the like Skin, extended in the Open Aire. 1794 
lagging & Seamanship I. 64 “Drum-lines, for drums, have 
16 threads. Drum-fish-fine has 9 threads. 1867 Athenaeum 
No. 2085. 458/2 A tie of triple drum fine. x8ix Self In - 
structor 578 The drum-major has the command of all the 
“drum-men. 1877 Burnett Ear 42 The inner and major 
portion of the entire auditory passage, is developed from the 
so-called “drum -ring, annulus iyurpauicus. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones xi. ix, The bonny house-maid begins to repair 
the disordered “drum-room. 2581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 
736 The Priests wold make such a noise with “drumstaves, 
Timbrells, and Tabrets. 1632 Massinger City Madam 
111. i, Yet not find a chapman That in- courtesy will bid 
a chop of mutton, Or a pint of “drum-wine for me. 

Dmm, sb.- [a. Gael, and Ir .driiim back, ridge.] 
A ridge or ‘ rigg a long narrow hill often 
separating two parallel valleys : a frequent element 
in Scottish and Irish geographical proper names. 
Hence Gcol. A term for a long narrow ridge of 
‘drift’ or diluvial formation, usually ascribed to 
glacial action. 

1725 R. Innes Lett, to Bp. Nicolson 2 June 24 The low- 
land of Magilligan is divided into ridges (or, as we call 
them, dryms) of sand. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scot. XIX. 342 
These singular ridges of Nature called here drums. X833 
Jrnl. Roy. Geol. Soc. Dublin I. 37 The names Drum and 
Drumlin ( Dorsum ) have been applied to such hills. 1873 
J. Geikie Gl. Ice Age ii. 17 The long parallel ridges, or 
* sowbacks * and ‘^drums’, as they are termed .. invariably 
coincide in direction with the valleys or straths in which 
they fie. x88z Geikie Text-bk. Geol. vi. v. § 1. 869 Round 
the mountainous centres of dispersion it [drift] is apt to 
occur in long ridges or ‘ drums ' which run in the general 
direction of the rock-striation. 

Drum, v. [f. Drum shy Cf. the analogous Du. 
trommen , Da. iromme, Sw. trumma , G. trommeln .] 

I. intr. 1. To beat or play on a dram. 

_ 2592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. 1. iv. 86 Then anon [she] drums 
in his eares, at which he startes, and wakes. x6ox — A It's 
Well iv. iii. 331 lie no more drumming, a plague of 
drummes. 1872 C. Gibbon For the Kingx, He drummed 
with enthusiasm. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man xiv. 11883) 
324 [Theyl found.. a cart containing drums. They seized 
them and began drumming with all their might, 
d* b. To announce by beat of drum. Obs . 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 516 We drum, 
that Doomsday, now at hand, Doth call all soldiers to 
death’s band. 

2. To beat as on a drum ; to beat or thump upon 
anything with a more or less rhythmical or regular 
noise; e. g. to thump on a piano as distinguished 
from playing properly. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis in. (Arb.) 87 Thee rocks sternelye 
facing with salt fluds spumye be drumming. 1594 Nashe 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 185 Brauely did he [an 
executioner] drum on this Cutwolfes bones. x66o tr. Amgr- 
atdus * Treat, cone. Relig. in. ii. 336 Some of them drumming 
upon Kettles, sum upon Bucklers. 1778 Mad. DArblay 
Diary 23 Aug., She got a harpsichord, -put herself in/ine 
attitudes, and drummed. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 
51 They.. began a low nasal chant, drumming with their 
hands upon their breasts, by way of accompaniment. x86x 
Hughes Tom Brcnvtt at Oxf. xii. (1889) 111 They soon 
found themselves drumming at his oak, which was opened 
shortly.^ 1862 Sala Seven Sons I. vii. 165 [Her] foot was 
drumming on the carpet. 

b. Applied to the strong beating of the heart. 
1593 Shaks. Liter. 435 His drumming heart chcares vp 
his burning eye. a 1700 Dryden (J.), Now, heart, Set ope 
thy sluices . . Then take thy rest within the quiet cell ; For 
thou shalt drum no more. 

3. Of birds or insects : T o make a lond hollow re- 
verberating sound, as by the quivering of the wings. 

a 1813 A. Wilson Foresters Wks. (1846; 232 Buried in 
depth of woods . . Where pheasants drum. 1847 Emerson 
Poems, Woodnotes i. Wks. (Bohn) I. 421 He saw the part- 
ridge drum in the woods. 1873 J. E. Taylor Half-h. in 
Lancs 2 Flies and gnats drum around you. 

4. To sound like a drum ; to resound. 

1638 R. Junius Sin Stigm. 38 (T.) A boiling stomach, 
rotten teeth, a stinking breath, a drumming ear. 1643 
Sm T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § sxThis indeed makes a noise, 
and drums in popular ears. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Rev. HI. x, 
Seized with.. what I can call a drumming in my ears. 

5. ‘To go about, as a drummer does, to gather 
recruits, to secure partisans, customers, ^tc. ; with 
for } (Webster 1864). 

2860 Bartlett Did. Americanisms, Drumming, in mer- 
cantile phrase, means the soliciting of customers. 

II. trails. 6. To summon by or as by beat of 
drum ; to call or beat up as by dramming, b. 
colloq. To obtain (custom, customers) by canvass- 
ing or solicitation; cf. Drummer 2. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <5 • Cl, i.iv.29 Such time. That drummes 
him from his sport. X656 J. Bentmam Two Treatises (1657) 
46 As if none are so dead, but dancing will drumm up. 
1849 Gray Lett. (1893)362, I will then drum up subscribers 
for Fendier. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed.4) 160 The 
fish are drummed up by striking two shells, .together. 

7. To expel or dismiss publicly by beat of drum, 
so as to heighten the disgrace, as to drum out of 
a regiment ; to put down or silence by drumming. 

X766 T. Amory J. Buncle (1825) III. 254 They .. ought to 
be drummed out of society. x8xx Naval Citron. XXV. 28 
You are to be drummed ashore. 1829 Macaulay Mite. 
Writ. (x86o) I. 317 Another is drummed out of a regiment. 
1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, Cf Eng. IV. 5S0 The voice of 
conscience drummed down by popular excitement. 


8. To din or drive (a person, etc. into a certain 
state) by persistent repetition of admonition, etc. ; 
to drum (a lesson) into (a person), to drive it into 
the ears or mind by incessant repetition. 

1820 Shelley (Edzpus r. 259, I have hummed her and 
drummed her From place to place, till at last I have 
dumbed her. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 11. vii. u86r) 368 
Small children are likely to be worried and drummed into 
apathy by dogmatic catechisms. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 111. 
xiit. § 3 (1876) 331 This doctrine has .. been tolerably 
effectually drummed into the public mind. 1865 Bushnell 
Vicar. Sacr. ill. ii. (x868) 257 The soul.. cannot drum itself 
to sleep in mere generalities of wrong. 

9. To beat or thump (anything) as in beating 
a drum. dial. To beat or thrash. * 

1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 8 It is amusing to see 
two of these animals drumming each other ; they stand on 
their hind legs, .and strike with the fore-p 3 ds as if boxing. 

1890 Gloucester Gloss., A drumming, a thrashing. 1894 
Cornh. Mag. Feb. 153 His fingers drum the dock ledge. 

10. To strike (the hands, feet, etc.) upon some- 
thing, as if they were drumsticks, 

1851 D. Jf.rrold St. Giles xxxiv. 353 Shall I . . drum my 
fingers upon the table? 18 86 Sims Ring o' Bells, etc. r. ii. 
37 All the company waiting and drumming their heels. 

11. To perform (a tune) on or as on a drum. 

\ 1864 Webster, Drum , to execute on a drum, as a tune. 

1891 II. Herman His Angel iv. 69 He drummed an un- 
conscious rataplan on the table with his knife. 1893 
McCarthy Dictator 1 . 9 He drummed the national hymn of 
Gloria upon the balcony-rail with his fingers. 

III. intr. 12. To give or attend social ‘drums’. 
‘1825 Lady Granville Lett. 30 Jan. (1894) I. 339 Little 
they’ll heed if they see me drum on. 1837 Ibid. Jan. 1 1 . 221 
We must begin again drumming and affronting. 

+ D rumble, xA 1 Obs. cxc. dial. [Variant of 
dumblc, Duhmel, perh. influenced by drone , or 
dromedary.] An inert or sluggish person ; a 
‘ drone \ 

157S Apfius < 5 * Pirg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 118 Vea, but 
what am 1 ? A dreamer, a drumble, a fire or a spark ? 1879 
Shrqpsh. Word-bk., Drumble, obsols., a dull, inactive per- 
son. ‘ The poor owd mon. . wuz al’ays a poor drumble.’ 
Drumble, sb.~, a dial. var. of dumblc: cf. Dimble. 
Drumble- (also 6 dromel-, 9 drumm el-, 
drumle-), in names of insects, a variant of 
Dumble-. [Cf. Drumble xA 1 ] + Drumble-bee, 
a humble- or bumble-bee (obs.). Drumble-dore, 
a clumsily-flying insect, a dor-beetle, or bumble- 
bee ; fig. a heavy stupid fellow ; app. sometimes 
associated with dromedary*. Drumble-drone, a 
drone-bee, a bumble-bee. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 6 Thou goest like a dromeldory, 
dreamy and drowzy. 1596 Nashe Safftvn Walden F iij b, 
Your fly in a boxe is but a drumble-bee in comparison of 
it. 1746 Vocab. in Exmoor Scold. (E. D. S.J 65/2 Drumble- 
drane , a drone or humble bee. 1855 Kingsley IPestw. 
Hot (1861) 290 Since you used to put drumble-drones into 
my desk to Bideford school. x88x Miss Yongf. Lads Cf 
Lasses of Langley iv. 254 Poor Billy, he was but a drumble- 
dore of a boy, as his mother called him. 2894 Blackmore 
Perlycross 69, I must a’ been mazed as a drummeldrone. 

Drumble, vP Now dial. [f. Drumble jA 1 ] 

1. intr. To be sluggish ; to move sluggishly. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IP. nt. iii. 156 Go, take vp these 

cloathes heere, quickly . . Look, how you drumble ! 2822 
Scott Nigel xxiii, Why, how she drumbles— I warrant she 
stops to take a sip on the road. 1826 — Woods t. xviii, 
Why do you hesitate and drumble in that manner? 1875 
H. Kingsley No. Seventeen xxvi, They, to use a Devon- 
shire expression, drumbled on to Falmouth. 

2. intr. To drone, to mumble. Obs . 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 288 How so euer M. Heskins 
drumbleth and dreaineth of this matter, Cranmer saith 
truely. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 34 Graybeard drumb- 
bling over a discourse. 

+ Drumble, V Obs. [app. freq. and dim. of 
Drum v. : cf. Du. and Ger. trommeln , Da. tromle, 
Sw. tmmla to drum.] intr. To sound like a drum. 

1630 Drayton Muses ’ Elysium viii. (R.), Let the nimble 
hand belabour The whistling pipe, and drumbling tabor. 

Drumble, S'. 3 Sc, Also 9 drummle. [app. 
a nasalized form of Drubble v., parallel to drumbly , 
Drumly a. from Duubly; but possibty a back- 
formation from the adj., which occurs earlier.] 

+ 1. trans. To trouble, disturb. Obs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 355 My drumbled and 
troubled ‘ well began to clear. 1724 Ramsay Dk. of 
Hamilton’s' Shooting in Poems on R. C. of Archers (1726) 

46 Rogues that drumble [ed. 1800, at] the Common Weal. 

2. To make drumly or turbid. 

1825 in Jamieson. Mod. Sc. The flood had drummled 
the water. 

t Drumbler, dmimler. Obs. Also 7 tirom- 
ler. [a. early mod. Du. drommetcr a kind of ship 
(Kilian) ; perh. a perversion of the foreign term 
dromon, dromond after a native word ; cf. drommel 
a compact and dense thing, drommetcr a square- 
built ‘ chunky ’ man.] 

1. A name in the 17th c. for a small fast vessel, 
used as a transport, also as a piratical ship of war. 

1508 Hakluyt Pay. I- (K-l sh e was immediately as- 
saulted by diuers English pinasses, hoyes, and drumblers. 
1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostcnd 3 r Two Dromlers 
laden with bowes. x6 it Cotgr., Dromaut, a Dnimblcr, 
Carauell or such like small, and swift vessell, vsed by 
Pyrats. *1630 J- Taylor Navy of Land Slips Wks 1. 87/7 
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Seuerall vessels at Sea doe make a Nauy, as Carracks .. 
Barkes, Pinnaces, Hoighs,Drumlers, Fregates, Brigandines. 

2. A wheelbarrow. 

1613 Markham Eng, Husbandman 1. 11. xvi. (1635) 204 
This dunge you shall bring into your Garden in little 
drumblars or wheele-barrowes. 

Drtr mh. ead. [f- Drum sbJ + Head jA] 

1. The skin or membrane stretched npon a drum, 
by the beating of which the tone is produced. 

Used also in the camp or field for various purposes as an 
improvised table, gaming-table, writing-desk, etc. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. I.170, I did so 
often visit the Drum-head. .getting little, and loosing much. 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 423 The Chance of War, playeth 
as casually while the Drumme beats, as ever Die did on 
Drumme Head. 1684 Ccntempl. State Man 1. vi. 1 1699) 
66 A Soldier, .passing away his time at Dice upon a Drum 
head. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. iii. (1830) 32 It resembles 
also a drum head in this principal property, that its use 
depends upon its tension. 1841 James Brigand xli, He shall 
have no judgment but that over the drum-head. 

2. The membrane across the drum of the ear. 

1664 Butler Hud. it. iii. Heroic. Ep. to Sidrophel 24 As 

if the vehemence had stunn’d And torn your Drum-heads 
with the Sound. 1874 Roosa Dis. £Vi»- 63 Sometimes the 
hairs of the canal grow to such a length as to obscure the 
view of the Meatus and the drum-head. 1888 Amer.Attn. 
Deaf Apr. 163 Operations for deafness by the excision of 
the drumhead. 

3. The circular top of a capstan, into which the 
capstan-bars are fixed. Also, the head or top of 
a 1 drum ’ in machinery. • 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 15 We began to heave 
up our anchor the day before, but wrench’d the drum-head 
of our capstane. _ 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) L ij, 
The drum-head is a broad cylindrical piece of wood, re- 
sembling a mill-stone, and fixed immediately above the 
barrel. ci86o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 54 Name the 
parts of a capstan. The bed, . . spindle, drum-head [etc.]. 
18914 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/1 The boring by means of the 
great circular drumhead — the 1 Shield ‘—weighing 250 tons, 
with a sharp cutting edge in front, and at the back of it 28 
hydraulic jacks. 

4. A flat-topped variety of cabbage. More fully 
drumhead cabbage. 

1797 W. Green in A. Young Agric. Suffolk 94 The sort 
[of cabbage] drutn-head, from its flat top, and as hard as 
a stone. 1808 Curwen Econ. Feeding Stock 50 The ground 
was cropped with four acres of drumhead cabbages. 

5. attrib., as drumhead court-martial , a court- 
martial round an up-turned drum, for summary 
treatment of offences during military operations; 
hence drumhead discipline , taw, that which is dis- 
pensed at a drumhead court-martial ; also fig. 

183s, etc. [see Court-martial i b] . 1847 Le Fanu 

T. O'Brien 168 If your majesty were to give them drumhead 
law. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 246 He 
lived to see that there was more reason in the drumhead 
religious discipline.. than he may have thought at first. 
Hence Dru-jnbea:ded, in drumheaded cabbage , 
« Drumhead 4 . 

1799 Trans. Soc. Arts XVII. 137 The drum-headed 
cabbage is the best sort. 

Drumler : see Drumbler. 

Drumlin (drtrmlin). [app. for drum ting, dim." 
of Drum sb 2 ] = Drum sb. 2 

1833 [see Drum sb.-]. 1833-8 J. Scouler in Jrnl. Royal 
Gcol. Soc. Dublin 1 . 273 These drumlins are very common in 
many parts of the country, and a very fine example of their 
nature occurs between Belfast and Lisburn.' 1893 Sir H. 
Howorth Glac. Nightmare II. 854 Sometimes, .they are 
aggregated into lenticular mounds or drumlins. 

Drumly' (dnrmli), a. Orig. Sc. Also drumbly. 
[app. nasalized var. of Drubly, in same sense.] 

L Of the sky or day : Troubled ; gloomy, cloudy; 
the opposite of clear. Also Jig. 

1513 DoucLAS'-^sjm’f v. xih’55 The drumblie schoure 3et 
furth our all the air _A 1 s blak as pik. 2708 J. Blackadek 
Diary 26 Sept, in Crichton Life xiv. (1824) 331 -This cam- 
paign has still a strange drumly aspect, c 18x7 Hocc Talcs 
<$• Sk. II. 220 A glow of seriousness in his drumly looks. 
7888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of 'a Hopeless Love xxviu. 92 
Above the drumly day. 

2. Of water, etc. : Turbid ; discoloured with 
matter in suspension ; not clear. 

1570 BucHanan Ane Admonil . Wks. (1892) 24 Gude 
fuebeing . . in drumly Walter. 1622 Bp. Abernethy PJiys. 
for Soule x\x. (16301293 Like a stirred and drumly water. 
17x3 Kennedy Ophtlmlmogr „ It mixed with the aqueous 
humour, which becoming drumly, the patient could no 
longer see. 1855 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 10 Its 
margin often imry and sedgy, its water drumly. 

b. fig. and transf. 

2563 WinJet Wks. (1890) II. '78 Lat the cleir fayth .. of 
our elders be na mixing of glar .. be tribulit and maid 
dnimtye. 1790 Burns * Kind Sir, Tve read your paper 
through ' 6 Or what the drumlie Dutch were doin’. 1829 
Scott Jrnl. 13 Feb., I wrote for several hours .. but was 
nervous and drumlie. 

Dru*m-major. [See Major sb.] 

L fa. The first or chief drummer in a regimental 
band (ebsi). b. A non-commissioned officer who 
has command of the drummers of a regiment, c. 
An officer of a band or drum-corps, who leads it 
and directs its movements on the march. 

1598 Barret T/teor . Warres iv.i. 99 He is to commaunde 
the drumme malor to sound the call. . 2689 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2458/4 Michael Cavendish, Drum-major in my Lord Love- 
lace his Regiment of Foot. 2725 Ibid. No. 6382/t The 
Drums of His Majesty’s Housnold, the Drum -Major at- 
tending. 1844 Rtgul. 4 Ord. Army 140 The Music for 


Slow and Quick Time is to be practised under, the di- 
rection of the Drum-Major. .until the prescribed cadence 
has been acquired. 

2. humorous. A large * drum * or rout. Obs. 

2753 Scots Mag. Jan. 37/1 At home. To have a drum- 
major and seventeen card -tables. - 

3. attrib . and Comb, j* drum-major-general, a 
staff officer who controlled the drummers, etc. 

2651 Cleveland Poems 27 These Drum-major oaths of 
Bulk unruly. 1679-88 Seer. Serin Money Chas. II «$- 
fas. //(Camden) 277 To John Maugridge, drumajor gen 11 , 
bounty. . 20 o o. 2743 List Govt. Officers in J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 108 Staff-Officers on his Majesty’s Establish- 
ment. .Mr. John Clothier, Drum-Major-General. 

Drummer (dnrmai). [f. Drum v. + -erL] 

1. One who beats a drum for public or military 
purposes ; one who plays the drum in a band. 

In the British army it was formerly also his' duty to 
carry out sentences of the * cat (Cf.‘ Stocqueler Mil. 
Eticycl. 1853.) 

2573-80 Baret Alv. D 1309 A Drummer, or plaier on the 
drumme. 1580 Nottingham Rec. IV. 196 Pa yd tothedrummer 
xvj d. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 50 Drummer strike vp, 
and let vs march away. 2724 De Foe Mem . Cavalier (1840) 
206 The preachers were better than drummers to raise 
volunteers. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer iv. The lash drawing 
through his left, in the scientific manner with which drum- 
mers apply the cat. 2844 Regul. Sf Ord. Arjny 168 The 
proportion of Acting Drummers shall not exceed Four [to 
a Company]. 2890 Times 17 Dec. 14/4 When the order to 
commence was given, the first drummer went in and admin- 
istered 25 lashes, told off deliberately by the drum-major, 
1 One, two, three and so on. 

2. Jig. One who solicits custom or orders ; a 
commercial traveller ; cf. Drum v. 5 and 6 b. U.S. 

2827 Scott in C. K. Sharpe's C<?rr.(i888) II.398 The Nos. of 
Lodge’s book . . were left by some drummer of the trade upon 
speculation, i860 Bartlett Diet. Ainer., Drufunter, a per- 
son employed by city houses to solicit the custom of country 
merchants. 1882 T. S. Hudson Scamper thro' America 
183 As enterprising as a Chicago drummer. 

3. (See quot.) 

1885 C. Mackeson British Aim. Comp. 94 Amohg the 
double meanings Drummer for a Musician or a Black- 
smith’s hammer man. 

4. Applied to various animals which make a 
drumming noise, or suggest the action of drumming. 

a. A drum-fish. b. The large West Indian cockroach 
(Blatta gigantea) which makes a noise at night by knocking 
its head against the woodwork . of houses. C. A rabbit, 
d. Sporting slang', see quot. 1785. 

1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 290 Drummer-Fish. This was 
taken at Old Harbour. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue , 
Drummer , a jockey term for a horse that throws about 
bis foie legs irregularly. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 665 One 
of them [species of Blatta ] is known in the West Indies by 
the_ name of drummer, from the sharp knocking sound 
which it produces. 2883 Fisheries Ex/tib. Catal. (ed. 4) 170 
Grunts, Croakers, and Drummers . . deriving their names 
from the sounds they utter when caught. 2894 Blackw. 
Ping. May 722 ‘When I wanted drummers [rabbits] I could 
git them for myself.’ 

5. Comb., as drummer-boy, fish (see 4 ), -lad. 

2830 Scott Demonot. x. 365 Matchain would have deserted 

had it not been for the presence of a little drummer-lad. 
1840 ' Dickens Bam. Rudge lviii, The drummer-boys prac- 
tising in a distant courtyard. 

Drumming, vbl. sb. [See -ingL] 

1. The action of the vb. Drum, in various senses. 

2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. Pref. (1879) 11 With pyping, 

fluting, dromming, and such like inticements. 2663 J. Spen- 
cer. Prodigies (1665) 228 Apparitions, Voices, Drummings, 
Noises of Evil Spirits in the Heavens or Earth. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. L.vii, The deep and dreadful drumming of the 
thunder. 2831 [see Drum v. 4]. 1839 Carlyle' Chartism 

v. 14 1 Ignominious drumming out. 

2. The sport of fishing for drum-fish. US. 

2889 in Century Diet. 

j 3. at l rib. and Comb .. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll iv. 92 As a Tam’d Hare, that 
Strikes a Drumming fitt. 2832 J. Brek St. Herbert's Isle 155 
That fatal hive In which. .My drumming-stick I plunged. 

Drirmming, ppl. a. [f. Drum v. + -ing-J 
That drums or beats like a drummer. , 

x 593~ x 638 [see Drum v. 2 b, 4]. 2859 Tennyson Enid 
1022 The drumming thunder of the huger fall At distance. 
2875. Miss Bird Sandwich Isl. (1880) 83 There are no 
horrid, drumming, stabbing mosquitos. 

Drummock, Sc. var. of Drammock. • • 
Drummond light. The lime-light, or oxy- 
hydrogen light (invented by Capt. T. Drummond, 
R.li., c 1 S 25 ), wherein a blow-pipe flame, e.g. of 
combined oxygen and hydrogen, impinges on a 
piece of pure lime, and renders it incandescent.' 

j 8 S 4 J- Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chern. 298 The com- 
bination evolves what is. .known as the Drummond Light. 
1870 J. C. Geikie Life (ed. 3) 21X Wisdom thinks, and 
makes a solar Drummond light of a point of dull lime. 

Drummy (drarmi), a. [f. Drum sb. 1 + -v L] Of 
the nature of a drum, or characterized by the drum. 

x ?33 M- Scott Tom Cringle xi, A tolerably good band, 
a little too drummy. 2890 Penn Double Knot J. Pro!, iii. 
49 [His] ribs, .emitted a cavernous drummy sound. 

t Drumslade, dromslade. Obs. Also 6 
drombyllsclad, drombeslade,dromsIet,droum- 
slade, drumslade, -slad, -slate, -sled, -selet, 
-salt, dronscellett, -sselat, -slade, drounslade, 
-slet, drunslade. [app. corruption of Du. or 
LG. trommelslag , Ger. trommelschlag drum-beat 
| (cf. next) ; though it docs not appear how this namp 


of the action came to be applied to the instrument. 
The variety of forms (with others, 'i\s dronsselar , 
drumsted, which are mere copyists’ errors)- arose 
from the foreign character of the word,] 

1. A dram, or some form of drum. 

2527 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 224 The dayly retinue of 
fotemen of this towne..wel trymmed and. furnished with 
their dromslades, trompettes, and banerettes. 2530 Palsgr, 
215/2 Dromslade, suene as almayns use in warre, bedon. 
1539 T. Pery in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 154 They caws, 
syde the trompettys with.dronscellettys to go abowit the 
Cyte. 2548 [sec Drum sb. 1 1]. 2550-63 Machvn Diary 
(Camden) 13 Troinpets and bagespypes, and dronsselats 
{printed -ars] and flutes. 1552 Huloet, Drunslade, tympa- 
num. 2575 Turberv. Faulconrie 191 To strike uppon his 
Drumselet or Taberde. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 153 -The harsh antique consort of Fifes and 
Drumslads. 

2. A drummer; ^Drumslager. 

2527 MS. Acc. R. Gibson, Master of Revels (Pub!. Rec. 
Oft.), ij cotis for the drombyllsclads of yelowe sarsenet. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Iiij, 
These ydell trewandes gestours, tomhlers plaiers, or drom- 
slai[d]es. 1540 in Vicary s Anat. (1888) App. xii.242 Item, 
for Burtill and Hans, dromslades xxxiij $ iiij d. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in. 44/3 The Musicians .. in the 
Kings Majesties Houshold [are] 3 Drumslades. 2777 
Hoole Comenius' Vis. World (ed. 12) 182 The drummers, 
and the drumslades. .call to arms. 

3. Comb., as drumslade-player. 

2548 Hall Citron ., Hen. VIII , 80b, The Drumslad 
plaiers and other minstrels arayed in white. 1552 Huloet, 
Drumslade player, symphoniacus seruus. 

t Drtrmslager. Obs. [ad. Ger. drumme- 
schldger, earlier var. of trommelschldgcr , D 11 . trom- 
mels lager, Da. trommeslager, Sw. intmslagare, 
drum-beater.] A drummer. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshcd II. 175/2 
There being but one man the drumslager left aliue, who 
by swiftnesse of his bote escaped. 

f Drrrmsler. Obs. [Corruption of Drum- 
slager or Drumslade.] = Drummer. 

x 583 J. Hicins tr. Junius' Nomcnclator (N.), The drum- 
player, or drumsler. 2599 Soliman fy Perseda it. in Hazl. 
Dcdsley V. 303 Fellow drumsler, I’ll reward you well. 

t Dnr Ulster. Obs . [f. Drum v. t -ster.] A 
diummer. 

2586 in Sloiv's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxxi. 56V/2 
Ensigne Bearers and sergeants with a fit Drumster. 1617 
Minsheu Ductor, Drumster, or plaier on the Drum. 

Drumstick (dizrrastik). 

1. The stick having a terminal knob or padded 
head with which a drum is beaten. ' ’* 

2589 Nottingham Rec . IV. 226 For iiij. gunstickes and 
twoe drumme stickes. <12691 Boyle Wks. III. 25 The 
drum-stick falling upon the drum makes a percussion of the 
air, and puts that fluid body into an undulating motion. 
2864 Encf.l Mtts. Anc. Nat. 219 The Egyptians had also 
straight drum-sticks with a handle, and a knob at the end. 

t b. Applied to a person. Obs. 

2633 Marmion Fine Companion 111. iv, What? I wilt not 
offend thee, my good drumstick. 

^ 2. transf. (in reference to shape.) a. The lower 
joint of the leg of. a dressed fowl. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 1799 I. 173 She always 
helps me herself to the tough drumsticks of turkies. 1831 
Moore Summer Fbte 825 Since Dinner.. Put Supper and 
her fowls so white, Legs, wings, and drumsticks, all to 
flight. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxii, A finger, as 
knotted as a turkey’s drumstick. .. 

b. A , popular appellation of the Knapweed 
( Centaurca nigra and C. Scabiosa ■ 

2878-86 in Britten & Holland Plant-v. ' 

c. 1 The colloquial name in the Madras Presi: 
dency for the long slender pods of the Moiiuga 
pterygospenna, the Horse-Radish Tree of Bengal.’ 

d. 6^^. The stilt-sandpiper. 

3. Comb., as drumstick-shaped adj. ; also drum- 
stick-tree, Cassia .tiiebciiana, so called from the 
shape of its pods, known in Sierra Leone as 
monkey drumsticks. 

1832 Don Dichlamyd. PI. I. s. v. Cassia Sicbcriana. 
2866 Treas. Bot., Drumstick Tree, Cathariocarpus con- 
spicua. 2893 Fcrtn. Rev. Tan. 113 All forms of tetanus., 
are due to. .the drumstick-shaped bacillus of Nicolaier. 

’ Drtingar (drzrggai). Hist: [ad. late L. d run- 
gar ius, -l. drungus a body of soldiers (Vegetius 
£■ 420 ).] The leader or commander of a troop or 
body of soldiers. Drungar of the fleet ( Drwtgariits 
classis ), a Byzantine admiral or commander of the 
fleet. 

1619 T. Milles tr. MexicCs Treas. Anc. «jj- Mod. Times 
II. 465/2 Vnto this Great Duke whom they had as chiefe 
Admiral!, they made , subiect all the -Drungars of their 
Fleete. 1788 Gibbon Decl. « 5 ‘ F- Hu- (*836; 1002 They 
obeyed the great drungaire of the fleet. 

t Drunk, sb. 1 Obs* Also 2-4 drunch, 4 drunc, 
(drung), [OE. drync (\-*dm>jki-z), corresp. to 
OHG. triineh, MHG. trunc, Ger. trunk, f. ti- 
grade of dritjk-an to drink. The u in early ME* 
is H — OE. y. The form drunk may have been 
assimilated to the verb.] = Drink sb. 

«8oo Corpus Gloss. 1008 Hanstum, drync. r 1*75 Lamb. 
Horn. J03 Gu!a..to dej?e bringeS mid unmetedrunchc. a x **5 
Ancr. R. 14 Of mete & of drunc & of o 3 cr binges {»ct failed 
Ser abuten. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 97/171 pat no man lure 
mete ne jaf ne drunch. r 2325 Song on. Passion 38 in O. L. 
Misc. 298 Of bitter drunk he senden him a soude. 
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Drunk (drurjk), ppl. a. and sb. 2 Also 4-6 
dronk^e. [pa. pple. of Drink v., of which the 
earlier form was Drunken. Now, in standard 
Eng., almost exclusively in the predicate ; in Sc. 
and north, dial, still attrib. c a drunk man ’.] 

1. That has drunk intoxicating liquor to an 
extent which affects steady self-control; intoxicated, 
inebriated ; overcome by alcoholic liquor. The 
degree of inebriation is expressed by various adjs. 
and advs., as beastly , blind, dead , half, etc. 

^1340 Cursor M. 202X (Trin.) Drunke [earlier texts 
drunken] he lay & slept bt bis one. a 1450 /Cut. tie la 
Tour (1868) 72 One counsaited to make hym gret chere tyl 
he were dronke. 1532 More Canfut. Tindate Whs. 591/2 
We ware wanton or sowe dronke. 1583 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholas's Voy. in. ii. 91 They doe not thinke they have 
made good cheere. .except they be made beastly drunk. 
1648 Gage West Ind. xix. 144 If they can get any drink 
that will make them mad drunk..they never leave off, 
untill they bee mad and raging drunke. 1684 Drvden 
Disappointment Pro!. 59 The doughty bullies enter bloody 
drunk. 1830 Carlyle For. Rev. <$■ Cant, jl/isc. V. 1 Trodden 
into the kennels as a drunk mortal. 1887 Sims Mary Jane's 
Mem. 45 She was blind drunk in the bar parlour. 

b. In various proverbial phrases and locutions. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 403 We faren as he fat dronke 

is as a Mous. A dronke man woot wel fat he bath an hous. 
1 5S3 T. Wilson Rket. (1580) 128 As dronke as a Ratte. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 23 He that kylth a man, 
whan he is dronke Shalbe hangd when he is sobre. 1622 
Massinger Virg. Mart. in. iii, Be drunk as a beggar, he 
helps you home. 1669 Dryden Wild Gallant n. i. He had 
been acquainted with you these seven years drunk and sober. 
1709 Brit. Apollo II. Supernum. No. 8. 2/2 He’s as Drunk 
as a Wheel -barrow. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. iii. Wks. 1778 
X. 247 He came to us as drunk as David’s sow. 1832 E. 
Itui. Sketch Bk. 1. 137 The man was as drunk as a fiddler. 
1891 Farmer Slang; II. 333 Drunk as a lord. 

c. Intoxicated or stupefied by opium, tobacco, etc. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. m. xi. 91 They 

have another order to make themselves drunk without wine, 
which is with their Opium. 1698 A. Brand Entb. Muscovy 
to China 46 They.. sucking the Tobacco .smoak in greedily, 
swallow it down with the Water. For which reason., 
generally at.. the first Pipe in the Morning, they fall down 
drunk and insensible. 

d. Jig. *= .Intoxicated. 

1340 Ayetib. 251 And make)? him dronke of holy loue. 
1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. iv. i. Wks. 1856 1. 117 Most 
things that morally adhere tosoules, Wholly exist in drunke 
opinion. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. vii. 35 Was the hope drunke 
Wherein you dress’d your selfe f 1697 D ryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 77 Drunk with secret Joy, Their young Succession all 
their Cares employ. 1874 Green Short Hist. x. § 4. 799 
Napoleon was drunk with success. 

f 2. Of a thing: Drenched; saturated with as 
much moisture as it can take in or receive. Obs. 

1382 Wyclip Ps. lxiv. [lxv.]ioThou hastvisitid the erthe, 
and maad it drunke. x6n Bible Dent, xxxii. 42, I will 
make mine arrows drunk [Coverdale dronken] with blood. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111.470 The Fleece, when drunk 
with Tyrian Juice, Is dearly sold. 

3. Of a thing : Unsteady, uneven or erratic in its 
course, as the thread of a screw ; = Drunken///, a. 5 . 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch % Clockm. 170 A sure sign that 
the screw is not true, but ‘ drunk ’ as it is termed. 

4. Comb., as drunk- blind, -mad adjs.; also 
f drunk-wort, tobacco \obs.). 

x6i7 Minsheu Duct or, Drunke-ivoort, or Drutdccn-ivooH 
..Tabaco. 1633 Massinger Guardian jv. ii, To be drunk- 
blind like moles in the wine-cellar. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 147 He had .. made himself .. drunk-mad. 

B. sb. ( colloq.) 

1. A drinking-bout ; a drunken fit or orgie. 

1862 Times 10 Apr., Both Houses immediately adjourned, 
and made preparations for a * general drunk 1879 
Howells L. Aroostook (1883) II. 44 When I come out of 
one of my drunks. 1893 Capt. King Foes in Ambush 39 
He could put up with an occasional drunk in a mail who 
promKed to make as good a trooper. 

2. An intoxicated person ; a case or charge of 
being drunk or intoxicated. 

1882 Besant All Sorts vii. 61 Such a brave display of 
disorderly drunks. X889 Boston (Mass.) Jr til. 26 Apr. 1 /6 
To show the very large percentage of drunks among the 
commitments. 1891 R. Kipling City Dread/. Nt. 30 The 
burly president of the lock-up for European drunks. 

Hence f Drn’nklieaa *= Drunkenness. Drrrnki- 
fy v. t to make drunk or intoxicated. Drnmldsli, 
Dru'nky (dial.) adjs., somewhat drunk. 'pDrirnk- 
some a., addicted to drunkenness. 

1340 Ayenb. 260 Ne y-charged of glotounie ne of dronke- 
hede. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 37 Drunksum men, rauenors, for- 
nicaters, & swilk ofar. 1664 J. Wilson A. Conmenius n. 

iv, Have ye any more that must be drunkified ? 1710 Fa- 
natick Feast 11 The Company having plentifully dipt their 
Bills, and got pretty drunkish. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
(1865) II. v. i. 58 Drinks diligently., not till he is drunk, but 
only perceptibly drunkish. 1863 Tyneside Songs 63 The 
Fishermen then gat drunkey, O ! 

■f Drnilk, V- Obs. [f. drunk pa. pple. of Drink 

v. : cf. Drunken zl 1 ] 

1. trans. To drown. Cf. Drunken vi 1 2 . 

<■1350 Will. Paler ne 3516 Hiresonewasin fa see dronked. 

2. To saturate or fill with drink, to drench, to 
make drunken. Cf. Drunken zi.i 3 . 

1382 Wyclif Isa . xliii. 24 With the tal3 of thi victorie 
sacrifises thou inwardly drunk eldest not me [1388 thou fillidist 
not me, Vulg. turn inebriasti me}. — Ecclus. xxxii. 17 
Blisse thou the Lord, that made thee, and inwardli drunk- 


inge thee of alle his goodis. _ — xxxix. 28 The vnyuersel flod 
drunkede [1388 fillide greteli, Vulg. inebriavit ] the erthe. ‘ 

Drunkard (drz^gkard). Also 6 droncar de, 
-kerd(e, dronckharde. [f. DRUNK ppl. a. + -ard.] 

1. One addicted to drinking ; one who habitually 
drinks to excess ; an inebriate, a sot. 

1530 Palsgr. 155 Yuroygne, a man droncarde ; yuressc, a 
woman droncarde. 1535 Coverdale Ps. lxviii[ij. 12 The 
dronckhardes made songes vpon me. c 1586 C’tess Pem- 
broke Ps. evil, x, As drunckards. .they staggring reele.- 
1712 Steele S/ect. No. 276? 1 A Man that is now and then 
guilty of Intemperance is not to be called a Drunkard. 1873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 35 A drunkard in charge of drunk- 
ards would be singularly fortunate if he avoided doing a 
serious mischief. 

2. A local name of the Marsh Marigold. 

x885 in Britten & Holland Plant-n. App. 1894 Bar- 
ing-Go uld Kitty A lone 1 . 118 The large golden cups that 
grow by the water’s edge — these we call drunkards, but they 
drink only water. 

3. Comb., as dntnkard-cnrcr , - curing ; also 
drunkard’s cloak, a tub or barrel with holes for 
the head and hands fitted on a drunkard like 
a jacket, as a pnnishment. 

1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 192 note. In the time of 
the commonwealth, it appears that the magistrates, .pun- 
ished .. drunkards by making them carry a tub, called the 
drunkard’s cloak, through the streets. 1892 Daily News 
22 June 5/5 There are several rival drunkard curers in the 
field. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Jml. j8 Nov. 7/4 The new 
drunkard-curing institution. 

Hence f Dru’akardize v. inlr., to act like a 
drunkard. 

1632 Vicars AEncul (N.). Her deaded heart incens’d, she 
raves aloud, Doth madly through the citie drunkardize. 

t Drmikelec, dro’ncelec. Obs. rare. [f. 
Duunke(n///. a. + ON. suffix -leik-r action, func- 
tion.] Drunkenness. 

ci 450 Myrc 31 Dronkelec[s/.r. dronkelewe] and glotonye, 
Pruyde and sloube and enuye Alle faw moste putten away. 

tDrrrnkelew, drirnlrlew, a. (sb.) Obs. 
Forms : 4 drunkenlew, 4-6 drunkelow(e, 4-5 
dronkelew (e, -leuh, 5 -lowe ; 5 drunk-, dronk- 
lew, 6 dronkleu. [f. Drunken + -lewe : cf. 
ME. costlewe and siklewei] 

A. ailj. Given to drunkenness, drunken. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 75 Ho . . is not dronkeleuh ne 
deynous Dowel him folewep [5. dronkenlew, dronkelew ; 
C. dronkelewe]. *382 Wyclif Malt. xxiv. 49 5if he ete and 
efrynke with drunkenfewe (1385 drunken j men. — Ecclus. 
xxvi. xi Adrunkelew womman. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. v. ii. (1495) X04 Also heedache comyth. .as it happyth in 
dronklew men. c 1450 Bk. Hawkyng in Ret. Ant. I. 298 
Loke that thu be not dronkelowe. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 62 
The foule dishoneste of them that be dronkleu. 1532 More ! 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 824/2 If he . . be . .dronkelew, or raue- 
nous, wyth suche folke doe not so muche as eate. 

B. sb. Drunkenness. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 68 Voyde al drunk- 
lew. c 1450 [see DrunkelecJ. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, Her. 
(1810) Fiv, To be full of drynkynge & dronklewe. 

Hence f Drumkelewness, drunkenness. 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) II. 173 pey wonep hem to 
dronkelewnesse. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 33 For as moche 
as they vse them to aronkelewnes. 

+ Dru'nkeu, sb. Obs . [OE. drunccn sb., f. 

drjtncen pa. pple.] Drunkenness, intoxication. 

0930 Litldisf. Gosp. Luke xxi. 34 Ne ste ahefigad hearto 
iuero on oferfyllo & miff druuncen [Rushw. druncennissej. 
a xooo Imposition 0/ Penance in Thorpe Laws 11 . 2 76 
(Bosw.) Gif hit purh druncen jewurpe. a xzoo Moral Ode 
=53 P e luueden tening and stale, hordom and drunken. 

Drunken (drunken),///, a. Also Sc. 6 drokin, 

7 - druken, drucken. [pa. pple. of Drink v. ; 
cf. Drunk. The Sc. and northern drucken is from 
Norse : cf. Icel. pa. pple. drukkinnh] 

1. Overcome by liquor ; intoxicated ; = Drunk. 

a 1050 Liber Scint ill. xxvin. (1889) 107 Ealswa se druncena 

[ebriosus] win onfehff unhold, cxzso Gen. Ex. 871 He 
woren drunken and slepi. a 1300 Cursor M. 27894 pe 
drunken semes in his misfare Noght lik pe man pat he was 
are. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 852 Ye fare as folkes 
that dronken ben of ale. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3642 
Some..saide that ware dronken and fulle of must hardily. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 630 How King Duncane send 
the Wyne and Aill browin with mukil Wort to King Sueno, 
quhairwith thai war all drokin. 1607 Dryden Virg. Past. 
vt. 23 They .. seiz’d with youthful Arms the drunken God. 
c rffsa Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 494 Drunken people are never 
seen making disturbances in open day. 1865 Rawlinson 
Anc. Mon. III. iv. 95 Who drink till they are drunken. 

b. In proverbs and locutions. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1500 [He) bibbes per-of Tyl he be 
dronkken as the deuel. 1562 Pilkington Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 51 ‘A drunken man is always dry’, according to the 
proverb. 3619 R. Harms Drunkard’s Cnf 13 A drunken 
man neuer takes harme. 1837 Scotsman 19 Mar., The 
drucken man gets the drucken penny. 

c. transf. an d Jig. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxv. 9 pan sail pat all be drun- 
kyn in god pat wonys in godis hows. 1382 Wyclif Isa. 
xxix. q Be drunken inwardli, and not of wyn, 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W.de W. 1531) 291 Iriebryate or dronken with heuenly 
ioye. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 313 Dronken with the 
flatteries of prosperity. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xvt. 196 
We were so drunken with cold that we strode on steadily. 

2. Given to drink ; habitually intemperate. (The 
more common current sense.) 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII , 26 b, Could neither have 
money nor men of the dronken Fleminges. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. v. i. 277 Is not this Stephano, my drunken Butler? 


1769 Junius Lett. iii. 18 You .. represent your friend in 
the character of a drunken, landlord. 1786 Burns Lines 
on meeting w. Ld. Daer ii, I’ve been at druken writers’ 
feasts. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. A/rica I. 163 
Drunken, lazy, good-for-nothing fellows. 

3 . Of actions, etc. : Chataclerized by or pro- 
ceeding from intoxication. 

139 r Percivall Sp.Dict Bevida, drink, a potion, a drunken 
match. 1594 Plat Jewcll-ho. 1. 44 Dutch & drunken de- 
uises, about the. gaining of the grounde. 1632 Massinger 
Maid 0/ Hon. 1. i, To take up a drunken brawl. 1752 John- 
son Rambler No. 1S9 ? 6 Men who . . destroy in a drunken 
frolick the happiness of families. 1842 Tennyson Lockslcy 
Hall Si Pointing to Ms drunken sleep. 

b. Of or pertaining to drink or drunkenness. 

1607 Wilkins In/orced Marr. v. in Hazf. Dodsley IX. 

556 You in riot’s house, Adrunken tavern, spilled my main- 
tenance. 1791 Burke Th. Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 76 The 
delirium of a low, drunken alehouse club. 

c. That causes drunkenness. See 6 b. 

4 . transf. Soaked or saturated with moisture; 
sometimes (with sense affected by 1) * drowned 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. ix. 34 But glad is hit [ radish ] to 
loke on drunkun ayer. J535 Coverdale Dent, xxxii. 42 I 
wil make myue arowes dronken with bloude. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. hi. ii. 47 She. .The drunken lampe downe in the oyle 
did steepe. . 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, u 170 The. .Plough- 
man .. Drains the standing Waters, when they yield Too 
large a Bev’rage to the drunken Field. 

5 . Jig. Of a thing : Uneven, unsteady, reeling in 
motion or course ; off the vertical. 

1786 [implied in Drunkenness c.]. 3870 Eng.Mech. 11 Feb. 
526/2 There are no abrupt breaks to form what would be 
called by a screw chaser * a drunken thread \ 1876 J. Rose 
Pract. Machinist (1885) xo6 If the tool is moved irregularly 
or becomes checked in its forward movement, the thread 
will become drunken, that is, it will not move forward at a 
uniform speed. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 69 You 
have now.. no excuse for drunken architecture. 

6. Comb., as drunkenmost adj., most drunken, 
drunkenest. 

1834 H. Vicars in Miss Marsh Mem. vii. 143 Four hun- 
dred of the drunkenmost and wildest men in the regiment. 

b. esp. in names of intoxicating plants, or of 
such as suggest drunkenness ; drunken date, 
the betel-nut tree ; drunken plant, drunken 
rye-grass, darnel grass, Lolittm iemulentum ; 
f dr unken- wort, tobacco (Minsheu Dttctor 1617). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal m. cxxxix. (1633) 1520 Areca sive 
Fausel,the drunken date tree. 1 6 1 1 Cotc R.,Noisetlc des l tides, 
the drunken Date. 1891 Griffith tr. Fonard’ s Christ Son 
0/ God I. 304 note , L'ivraic, drunken rye-grass, 
f Drtrnlcezi, v . 1 Obs. Forms; i drunenian, 
2-3 drunenen, drunenie ( Orm .) drunnenenn, 4 
drunken, -yn, drunkue, dronken, -in, drown- 
kyn. [ONorthumb. drunenia, ON. drnkna 
(‘.—*dnii/kna) to be drowned = Goth. * druggknan, 
a neuter-passive vb. in - nan derived from pa. pple. 
*druijk-an - oi*dntjk-an to drink : lit. to be chunk 
or swallowed up (by water). Cf. Ger. eitriidien 
to swallow up, drown.] 

1 . inlr. To become swallowed up or sunk in 
water ; to suffer drowning, be drowned. 

c 950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 30 Miff Sy ongann drunenia 
[Rushw. in-gon sincan, Ags. G. wearff gedofen] cHopade 
cueff drihten hal mec doa. a 1225 St. Marker. 15 Ich leade 
ham. .into se deop dung fa ha druneneff farm, a 1223 Alter. 

R. 58 Leste eni best ualle her inne, & drunenie ine sunne. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24862 Quen fa scip suld quelm and 
drunken [v.r. dronkm]. c 1323 Metr. Horn. 138 I11 se 
dronkenes folc ful fele. 

2. traits. To swallow up in water ; to drown. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 pe swin umen. .into pe sse, and 
drnnenede hem seluen. c 1200 Ormin 6795 All folic wass 
purrh Nopess fiodd O Nofass time drunnenedd. ^1340 
Hampole Psalter Cant. 504 Hys chosen prynces ere 
drunkynd in pe rede see. 

3 . To drench, saturate or soak with liquid. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxiv. [lxv.) 10 pou soght pe land, and 
dronkened it yhite. a 1340 Hampole Psalter Jxviiifi]. 3 pe 
storme me drownkynd. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xvt. 9, I shal 
drunkne thee with my teie. Ibid. Iv. 10 What maner 
cometh doun weder and snor fro heuene, and..drunkneth 
[1388 fillith, Vulg. inebriat ] the erthe. 

Jig. 3382 Wyclif Jer. xxxi. 14 Y shal inwardly drunkne 
the soule of the prestus with fatnesse. 

f Dnrnken, v .’ 1 Obs. [OE. drunenian, f. 
druiteen Duunken : in later use perh. a new forma- 
tion.] intr. To drink to excess, to become drunk. 

c 1000 jFlfwc Horn. (Th.) II. 70 ponne Sa^ebeoras drunc- 
niaff. 1658A. Fox Wurlz Surg. 11. iii. 55 If a Patient..fali on 
gourmandizing and drunkning, then no good is to be looked 
for. 1693 Southerne Maid’s Last Prayer 56 The Captain 
has been Drunkning with my Lord all Night. 1697 View of 
Penal Laws 3 Notorious Offenders, such as continue 
drunkening at late and unseasonable hours. 

t Drunkenbead. Obs. [f. Drunken ppl. a. 

+ -head.] = Drunkenness. 

*1300 Cursor M. 28459 And hafe i oft in my sott-hedd 
dryuen oper men to drunkenhedd. 1382 WyCLlF Jpdith 
Xiii. 19 He Hi in his drunkinhed. } 393 }}J‘ 

5o Through her dronkenhede Of wttles excitation. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. E2b/a. 

Drunkenlew : see Dkunkelew. 

Dru-nkenly, adv < l L Drunken ppl. a. + 
rLY 2.7 In a drunken manner. 

i S73 4 o Baket Alv. D 131= Dronkenly. 1593 Shaks. 
Riclill, 11. i. X27 That blood alr^dy. . lliou bast tapt out, 
sad drunkenly carows’d. *598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 96 (R-7 
They caroivse for the victory very filthily and drunkenly. 
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2854 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 210 The Dacian's eye flashed 
drunkenly' again. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt II. xxix. 2x8 
Tottering drunkenly on the edge of the grave. 

Drunkenness (droqk^njnes). [f. Drunken 
ppl. a. + -siiss. See also Drunkness.] The state 
of being drunk ; intoxication ; the habit of being 
drunken or addicted to excessive drinking. 

c 893 K. /Elfred Oros, x. vi. § 1 Hi forneah mid l eallejor- 
dyde. .mid druncennysse. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxi. 34 
On ofer-fylle and on druncennesse {Hatton G. druncenessej. 
0x200 Trill. Coll. Horn 37 j>e fule floddri of drunkennesse. 
a 1300 Cursor A f. 27897 Schortly al iuels es Riueli be- 
cums of drunkenness [7 >.rr. drunkynnes, dr inky ones]. 2398 
Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xvi. ix. (i495> 557 The purpur red 
amatistus. .helpyth ayenst dronkennesse. 1555 Eden De- 
cades 101 His noble men in their droonkennesse had so 
abused their toonges. 1674 R* Godfrey Inj. Ab, Physic 
71 We, having drunk pretty high though not to drunken* 
ness. 2789 Bentiiam Princ. Legist. xix. § 15 With what 
chance of success for example would a legislator go about, 
to extirpate drunkenness. .by dint of legal punishment? 
2872 Naphevs Prev. fy Cure Dis. 11, vii. 602 Drunkenness 
is frequently a disease 

b. Jig. Intoxication of the mind or spirit. 

c 2200 Ormin T4333 To jifenn mannkinn. .gastli3 drunken- 
nesse. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 291 This in- 
ebriacyon or heuenly dronkennesse of the spiryte. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 733 In the drunkenness of factious 
animosity. 1873 Ha.merton Intcll. Life 11. i. (1875) 45 A 
divine drunkenness was given to them. 

c. Unsteadiness of the thread of a screw. 

1785 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 21 To free the screw from 
what workmen call drunkenness. Ibid., Otherwise the 
curved screw would be subjeci to. .drunkenness. 

t Drtrnkenship. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -ship. 

See also Drunkship.] - Drunkenness. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. li. 371 (Add. MS.) They drawe to 
lecherye, and dronkynship. 1474 Caxton C/tesse 68 Dronk- 
enshyp is the begynnyng of alle euylles. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetai jxxi. (1870) 284 (Quinces, .dothe preserue a man from 
dronkenshyppe. 2555 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xlii. 
113 How agreeth Christe with Belyall or dronkenshippe? 

t Drrrnfcensoine, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. as 
prec. + -some.] Addicted lo drunkenness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26x88 Brath, and drunkensum, and 
skald, c X400 Apol.Loll. 54 Drunkunsum men, vsurers, and 
who euer is contrari to doctrin, and to Jre word of God, 
he is anticrist. 1567 Stat. Tritt. Coll. Edln. 249 in W. Mait- 
land Hist . Edin. 11. (1753) 211 Gif 0113' of the Bcidmen be 
drunkinsome. 1825 Jamieson, Druckctisum. 

+ Drn'nier. Obs. Also -kar. t [f. Dkuxk 
ppl. a. + -Eli 1.] = Dhukkap.D. 

I S 3 8 Starkey England 11. i. 171 Al craftys men in cytys 
and towny’s wych are drunkerys. .schold be..punnyscnyd. 
2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 62 Oure common pro- 
uerbe.. Children, drunker* and fooles, can not lye. 1608 * 
Rowlands Humors Looking Glasses Two honest Drunkars 
muit goe drinke a pot. 

Drunkery (drtcrjkari). [f. Drunk ppl. a. : 
see -ery.] A place to get drunk in ; a contemptuous 
appellation of a public-house or drink-shop. 

1836 J. Livesev Malt Liquor Lcct. in Pearce Life (1887), 
While about every twentieth house is metamorphosed into 
a drunkery. X8S9 Daily News 29 June, He thought it -was 
offensive to set up a drunkery in the middle of a public park. 
Drunkhead, drunkify, drunkisli : see after 
Drunk///, a. 

Drunklew: see Druniceleh - . 

Dru'nkness. Obs. Also 2-5 drunkanesso. 
[Early ME. dnmccncsse, for druncennesse : the c 
of the second syllable becoming at length mute.] 

= Drunkenness. 

c xx6o Hatton Gosp. Luke xxi. 34 Mid drancenesse. c 2x75 
Lamb. Horn. 33 nulleS forleten . . 31 fern esse and drunc- 
nesse. C2386 Chaucer- Pars. T. T 748 Dronkenesse 
that is the horrible sepulture of mannes reson. 1530 
Rastell Bk . Purgat. II. xvi, Over come by sykenes or by 
dronknes. 2655 H. Vaughan SilexScint ., Check iv. (1858) 
3 ^ He bids beware of drxinknes, surfeits, care. 2701 Dn Foe 
True born Eng. it. xoo Drunk’ness has been the Darling of 
the Realm, E’er since a Drunken Pilot had the Helm, 
t Dru'llksliip. Obs. Also 4-5 drimko-, 
dronke*. [f. Drunk///, a. + -ship; or shortened 
ns prec. from drwtfanship.'] = Drunkenness. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 132 Upon his drunkeship They 
bound en him with cheines faste. 2474 Caxton Chessc m. vi. 
H iv b, Ful of glotonye and dronkship. c 2530 Pol. Rel. <$• L. 
Poems 33 Drunkeshippe doyth ryght nought evynly. 
b. A drunken company. 

148$ Bk. St. Albans F vij, A Dronkship of Coblers. 
Drunksome, drunky : sec after Drunk ppl. a. 
Drup, obs. form of Droop. 

Drupaceous (dmp^’Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
drupa : see next and -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of 
a drupe, or characterized by bearing drupes; belong- 
ing to the j Ortipacex, a subdivision of the Rosaccx 
bearing stone-fruits. 

182a Goan Study Med. vi. In. IV. 687 In drupaceous fruits. 
XB30 Lind ley Fat. Syst. Bor. 74 Fruit x*seeded, hard and 
dry, and drupaceous. 283s — Ittirod. Bot. (1848) I. 263 
The Peach and other drupaceous plants. i856 Treas. Bot. I. 
54 '2 The drupaceous subdivision of the rose family. 

Drupe (dr/7p). Bot. [ad. mod. Bot.L. drupa, a 
stone-fruit, L. dnipa, druppa (sc. oltvd) over-ripe, 
wrinkled olive = Or. hpvirnd in same sense; cf. F. 
drupe (179S in Uatz.-Darm.).] A stone-fruit; a 
fleshy or pulpy fruit enclosing a stone or nut 
having a kernel, as the olive, plum, amt cherry. 
2753 Chambers Cyct. Sag/., Drufe , among botanists, a 


species of pericarpium, consisting of a soft, fleshy, and suc- 
culent pulp, in the center of which there is a nucleus. _ 2791 
W. Bartr a.m Carolina 41 From the bosom of each leaf is pro- 
duced a single oval drupe. 2828 Stark Eletn. Nat. Hist. 
II. 469 Jasmines: .. Their fruit' is a capsule, a drupe or a 
berry. C1854 Whittier Lay Old Time 2 Sighing o’er his 
hitter fruit For Eden’s drupes of gold. 2870 Bentley Bot. 
305 The Drupe is a superior, one-celled, one or 2 seeded, 
indehiscent fruit, having a fleshy or pulpy’ sarcocarp. 

Drupel (di;7*pel). Bot. [ad. mod.L. dmpclla , 
dim. of dnipa Drupe.] A little drupe; such as 
those of which a black berry is composed. 

2833 Henslow Princ. Bot. 108 The numerous small drupes, 
or * drupels ’ of the raspberry, and other Rubi. 2870 Bentley 
Bot. 308. 2872 Oliver Eletn. Bot. 1. vii. 96 The fruit of the 
Blackberry . . consisting of a number of succulent little 
drupes (called drupels), .each drupel answering to an achene 
of buttercup or strawberry. 

Drupelet (dr/rplet). Bot. [-let.] =prec. 

2880 Gray's Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 297 The several peri- 
carps of the aggregate blackbeny and raspberry are dimi- 
nutive drupes or Drupelets. 

Drupe ole (dr/rp^d). Bot. [f. L. type *drii- 
pcola , irregularly formed dim. of drupa : cf. mod. 
F. druptolc, drupole.'] =prec. 

2866 Treas. Bot., Drugcolc , a little drupe. 

Drupi’ferous, a. rare. [f. mod.L. drupa + 
-ferous : in F. drtipifircf\ Drupe-bearing. 

1775 Romans Hist. Florida 85 Wild plants chiefly of the 
Drupiferous and Bacciferous kind. 

Drupose (drz/'p^s). Chcm . [f. Drupe -f-osE, 
forming names of carbo-hydrates, as glucose, dex- 
trose .] (See quot.) 

1872 Watts Diet. CJicm. VI. 547 Drupose , C12H211O?, a 
substance produced together with glucose, by the action of 
boiling moderately diluted hydrochloric acid on gtycodru- 
pose, the ston> f concretions found in pears . . It is a gre3'ish- 
red bod>', similar in structure and physical properties to 
glycodrupose. 

Druri, -y, obs. forms of Dreart a. 

Drurie, var. of Drowrie, Sc. f. Dowry. 
Drury, var. of Druery Obs. 

Dr U S e 1 (drz?z). Alin, [a . G . druse — Boh. druza 
in same sense.] a. A crust of small crystals 
lining the sides of a cavity in a rock. b. A cavity 
of this description. 

[2753 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Drt/sa,..a name given by 
some of the Saxon miners to the common pyrites, and by 
others to some peculiar kinds of it.] i8xx Pinkerton Petrol. 
II. 576 A hard concreted stony crust, called druse , adhering 
to the inside of the cavity. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. 
xx. 260 Veins and druses lined with crystals of quartz. 
a 1852 Macgiluvrav Nat. Hist. Dec Side (1855) 454 Goo<i 
oystals occasionally one inch broad are found in druses of 
the Granite on Bennachiche. 

Druse 2 , druze (dmz), sb. (a.) [ad. Arab. 
Duriiz, a form of plural used for names of 

nations : see note below.] One of a political and 
religious sect of Mohammedan origin, inhabiting the 
region round Mount Lebanon in Syria. 

Believed to derive their name from Ismail al-Darazi 
(i. e. the tailor), who, in a. d. 2040, supported the claims of 
the 6th Fatimite Caliph, Hakim Biamrillahi, to be a divine 
incarnation, and introduced this belief to the Lebanon. 

2786 tr. Ruffin (title) A historical Memoir concerning the 
Drusis, a people inhabiting Mount Lebanon ; a Catechism 
[etc.], translated from Drusean MSS. 2798 Sotheby tr. 
IVieland’s Oberon (1826) I. 125 Sithenceour Drusi prince is 
loathsome grown. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 160/1 The emir of 
the Druses is tributary to thepachalik of Acre, on condition 
that no Turk shall reside within his territories. 2895 W. 
Wright Palmyra <$• Zenobia xxv. 298 The thick stumpy 
Druze women. 

Hence Dru*sedom, the system of the Druses. 
Also Dru’sian, -ean, sb. (obs.) and a. 

zfiox R. Johnson Krngd. Commw. (1603) 553 Sydon, 
now the strong receptacle of the stiffe-necked Drusians. 
16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 87 A Drusian Lord, kept 
hirnselfe out of his hands. 178& Jsee above]. 1877 Encycl. 

■ Brit. VII. 48^/1 The full exposition of the Drusian creed 
• .would require a volume of considerable size. 2890 Blacfnv. 

J Mag. CXLV1II. 750/2 A convert from Drusedom. Ibid. 
76-2/0 The dogmas of esoteric Drusedom. 

Dru'sifonn, a. rare. [f. Druse i + -roifti.] 
Having the form of druse. 

2757 tr - HcnckcVs Pyritol. 361 Drusiform mountain- 
crystal. 

Drust, obs, form of durst, pa. t. of Dare vJ 
Drasy (drzrzi), a. [f. Druse 1 + -v.] Covered 
or lined with a crust of minute crystals. 

2794 Kikwan Elan. Min. (ed. 2) I. 31 A surface on which 
very minute crystals abound is called daisy. 2841 Trimmer 
Tract. Geol. 83. 1869 Phillips Vcsuz % xi. 30S Occasional 
cavities — drusv or lined with crystals.^ 2870 Rutley Study 
Rocks x. 155 The botryoidal or mammillatea forms of hema- 
tite, .line drusy cavities. 

Drusye, obs. form of Drowsy. 
i Drat. Obs. In 3 dru*S, 5 druit. [a. OF. 
drttd, dnrt , dnt friend, lover : see Druery.] 
Darling, love, friend. 

a 1240 U'ohuttge in Cott. Horn. 269 Ihesu swete ihesu mi 
tlrtiS ml derling. a 1400-50 Alexander 5x23, I drys>e 30W 
here a diademc goure druits to were. 

[The OF. word, orig, adj., — It. drudo, late L. drudus 
(Capitulary of Charles the Bald*, is app. of German origin, 
corresp. to OHG- tmt (in Otfrid dntt, drud), Ger. trout 
dear, beloved : see Kluge and Diez.) 

Druvy : see Drovy. Druwery, var. Druery. 


Drnxy (drrksi), a. Also 6 dricksie. .[formerly 
dricksie, f. Drix -t -y.] Of timber : Having decayed 
spots concealed by healthy wood. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 252 We liken 
.. an old man who laboureth with conttnuall infirmities, to 
a drie and dricksie oke. 27x2 W, Sutherland Shipbuilders 
Assist. 160 Druxy Plank or Timber decayed and spungy, 

18. . Lloyds' Reg. in Dana Seamen's Friatd (1856) 347 'The 
inside planking to be. .free from all foxy, druxy, or decayed 
planks, c 1 850 R u dim. Navig. ( W eale) 1 1 6 Druxcy, a state 
of decay in timber with white spongy veins, the most decep- 
tive of any defect. 1875 Laslktt Timber <5* Timber Trees 
36 Producing, .what is technically termed a * druxy knot 

Druye, druyge, obs. forms of Dry. 

Drw, obs. form of dreav, pa. t. of Draw v. 
X>rwry f var. Druery ; rare obs. /. Dreary a. 
Dry (drai), a. (adv.) Forms ; 1 dr^so, drise, 
2-4 drigs, drei(e, 3 druie, (Orm.) dr^e, 3-4 
dimye, drue, 3-7 drie, 4 dryge, druige, druyge, 
draye, drege, drey(e, dri, 4-7 drye, 6 drygh, 
drigh, 4- dry. [OE. diyge *drrigi-) in ablaut 
1 elation with MDu. drdglie , droghe, Du. dr cog, 
MLG., LG. drdgie, droge , drettge (:-*draugi-), f. 
OTcut. ablaut-series *dreug- f draug drug - to 
be dry, whence also OE. driigian to dr)', dnlgib 
Drought, and (with formative suffix) OHG. tro- 
chan , Ger. trocken dry.] 

. I. As a physical quality. 

1. Destitute of or fiee from moisture; not wet 
or moist ; arid ; of the eyes, free from tears. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 43 He ga;S geond dri?;e stowa 
[Lindisf. G. dryia, Rushzv. G. dryse, Hatton G. dre^e 
stowa). a 2175 Cott. Horn. 227 He ni ledde ofer se mid 
dreie fote. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 87 God horn ledde ofer |>a 
rede se, mid druge fotan. 2340 Ayenb. 240 Ase he desert 
is hard and draye. C1374 Chaucer Anel.fy Arc. 336 Ne 
never mo myne eyen two bee drye. c 1400 Lanfrartc's 
Cirurg. 125 pei leien a dreie cloob vndir. c 2440 Proing. 
Parv. 1 32/1 Dry fro moysture, siccus. 2529 Rastell Pas- 
tyme , Hist. Brit. (1811) 155 Men [went] over a fote drye. 
a 1562 G. Cavendish J!'olscy(i%Q$) 243 Among whome was 
not oon drie eye. 2598 R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 256 
As dry as a kixe Okex]. 2670 Narborougii Jrtil. in Aec. 
Se v. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 52 The Air rather sharper and dryer. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 542 Rub his Temples, with 
fine Towels, dry'- 2799 Med. jfrnl. I. 299 Atmospheric air in 
the driest possible state. 1806-7 J- Berks ford Miseries 
// nut. Life (X826) ti. xviii, Till every’ blade is as dry as a bone. 
? 1834 Orange Song (in Hansard Sc r. HI. XXXII. 717’, Then 
put your trust in God, my boys, And keep your powder dry' l 
f b. In mediaeval physiology : One of the funda- 
mental qualities of elements, humouis, planets, etc.; 
opp. to moist. (See Cold a. 6 .) Obs. 

<-■888 K. Alfred Booth, xxxiii, § 4 Sie eor}> is dry^e and 
ceald. c 1050 Byrhtfaih's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 299 
EorSe ys ceald and drisge. a 1300 Cursor M. 3563 His 
blode ban wexus dri and cald. C2400 Lanfr ancs Cinirg. 
10 pe qualitees. .ben foure : hoot, coold, moist and drie. 2578 
Lyte Dodoens ill. lxxviii. 426 Aconit is hoate and drie in 
the fourth degree. x6sx Burton Anal. Mel. 1. it. m. xv. 
(1651) 128 Saturn and Mercury, the Patrons of Learning, 
are both dry Planets. 28x9 J. Wilson Covtpl. Dict. Astrol. 
3 Madness, melancholy .. and all diseases proceeding fiom 
a dry habit. 

c. Of a season or climate ; Free from or deficient 
in rain ; having scanty rainfall ; not rainy. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 531 Thulke 3er was that somer so 
druye Sc so hot. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle iy Rose 70 Dame 
Nature .. bad eik Juno .. That scho the hevin suld keip 
amene and dry’. 26x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 560 Mise 
are multiplied in drie seasons. 2626 Bacon Nat. Hist. § 807 
A Drie March, and a Drie May, portend a Wholesome 
Summer, if there be a Showring Aprill betweene. rtX7*5 
Burnet Ovm Time (1766) 1. 322 The Summer had been the 
driest that was known of some years. Mod. Arable land 
that does fairly well in a dry year. 

2. That has given up or lost its natural or ordinary 
moisture; dried, desiccated, parched, withered 
Now arch .' or sunk in sense 1. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosf. Luke xxiii. 31 ForSon jgif-in groene 
tree <5as doaS, in dry’^i hua/d woroes? [Ruslr.v. on dry'3f« 
Ags. G.-ov\ ham drigean.] a 2225 After. R. 276 Ofte druie 
sprintles bereS winberien? a 1300 Cursor Al. 20747 His 
arms war al'clungen dri [v. rr. drei, dry']. 2398 Tkevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxxvii. (1495* 625 Yf o!de men etc 
ofte dry’e fygges. c 2450 St. Cuthbert (Sut tees) 3523 When my 
inouthe was dry for thrist. 2582 N. Licheiteld tr, 
Castankedafs Conq, E. Ind. xxiv. 6x Greate store of drie 
Cinamon. 2677 Land. Gaz. No. 1232/1, 3 French Prizes, 
laden with dry Fish from Newfoundland. 2756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. 79 A dry’ tongue can no more taste, than a 
dry eye see.. distinctly’. 

b. Said of a body of water, or of moisture on 
a surface, that has disappeared by evaporation, or 
by being wiped or drained away : Dried up. 

c 2386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2x66 The brode Ryuer somtvme 
waxeth dreye. 2563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 2 b, If there 
be a plash of water.. standing in the heate of the Sunne, it 
will soone be drie. 1633 Lithcow Trav. vi. 279 We saw a 
quadrangled dry Pond. 2697 Damrieh Voy . 1. v. 95 Some 
small Rivers, .are dry’ at certain seasons of tire year. 2707 
Waits Hymn * Come , ive that love the Lord ' x, Then let 
our songs abound. And cv’ry tear be dry*. ?1799 i* 1 J* , • 
Cole Lives Generals Benin . War (1832) I. H. 78 Before the 
sweat was dry’ on hts brow. 

3.. . 0f persons: Wanting or desirous of drink; 
thirsty. Cf. A -dry. (Now only in vulgar use.) 
b. transf. Of things or conditions; Causing thin-b 

1406 Hocclevk La Male Regie 235 The thirsty hete of 
herics drie. a 1536 Calisto t,- Ale l. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 79 
To eat *when 1 will, and drink when I am dry. 2657 
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Cokaine Obstinate Lady iv. «i, Boy. I am very dry with 
singing and dancing. Jag. Follow me to the wine cellar ! 
1738 Wesley Hymn , ‘ Of Him who did Salvation bring * 
vin, I drink, and yet am ever dry. 1807 Pike Sources 
Mississ. (1810) II. 182, I returned hungry, weary and dry, 
and had only snow to supply the calls of nature. 1890 
Breton's Chris tm. Ann. 17 Come in, you look dry; let’s 
have a wet. Mod. Better have a pint ; it’s dry work. 
fig. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 1x2 So drie he was for 
Sway. 

4. Not yielding water (or other liquid) ; exhausted 
of its supply of liquid. 

<11300 Cursor M. 310 (Gott.) He es Welle ] at neuer is 
drey, 1576 Fleming Panop l. Epist. 378 It would . . drawe 
the veyne of mine invention drie. 1642 Fuller Holy \- 
Prof St. iv. xiii. 304 It must be a dry* flower, .out of which 
this bee sucks no honey. 1874 J. T. Mickleth waite 
Modern Par. Churches x6o A dry inkstand. 1883 Century 
Mag. July 323/1 Wasting large sums of money on ‘ dry holes* 
[unproductive oil-wells]. Mod. Our own well never runs dry. 
b. spec. Of cows, sheep, etc.: Not yielding milk. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well {E. E. T. S.) 37 pif hou paye tythe for 
leyse to hi mylche beestys, & nojt of pi drye beestys. 1523 
Fitzherb. Hush. § 39 The dammes wil waxe drye, and 
wayne theyr lambes theym selfe. 1658 W. Burton I tin. 
Anton. 187 (L.) At home their allowance .. was no more 
than three milch cowes; and in case any of them became 
dry, the parishioners supplied them again. 1789 Trans. Soc. 
Arts (ed. 2) II. 100 What we term dry sheep (viz. wethers, 
barren ewes, &c.). 1890 Daily News 8 Dec. 26/5 Twenty 
thousand breeding ewes., the remainder being what are 
called ‘ dry sheep’. 

5. Not under, in, or on water; not submerged 
(see also Dry land); f inland (quot. 1 599 ); drawn 
or cast up on shore, as a boat or a fish. 

c X200 Ormin 14862 Swa Jxitt te33 o J>e dri^e grund Wei 
sae3henn openn we33e. a 1300 Cursor M. 381 Drightin. . 
bad 'a dri sted suld be. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 220 Came 
none of hem to londe drey. CX460 Towneley Myst. 2 
That at is dry the erth shalle be, The waters also I caile 
the see. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 268 Aleppo .. is the 
greatest place of traffique for a dry towne that is in all 
these parts. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. a 93 The Head of his 1 
Ketch was dry, and at the Stern, there was above 4 Foot | 
Water. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 195 nett r, In dry work 1 
the difference of hardness, .is less apparent. 1798 R. Dodo I 
Port Lottd. 5 Further dry arches on each shore. x8i6 
Keatinge Trav. (4817) II. 55 The tide leaves them dry. 

6 . Of bread (or toast): Without butter or the like. 
1579 Fulke Ref ut. Kartell 762 The words., wold not 

agree to drie bread. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (libr. ed.) 
II. ix. 66 Making some thin dry toast. 1884 G. Allen 
Philistia 111 . 157 The meal., of dry bread with plain tea. 

7. Solid, not liquid. 

xjzz Ogle in Land. Gas. No. 6091/r Neither the Wine 
nor dry Provisions were come. 1806 Hutton Course Math . 

I. 27 By this are measured all dry wares, as. Corn, Seeds, 
Roots, Fruits, Salt, Coals, Sand, Oysters, &c. 

8 . Of wines, etc. : Free from sweetness and fruity 
flavour. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , D/y-wine, a little rough 
upon, but very grateful to the Palate. 2706 Farquhar 
Recruiting Officer m. (1728) 43 Many a dry bottle have we 
crack’d hand to fist. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Sttobs xlviii, . 
Where’s the old dry wine ? 1837 J. A. Sterry Lazy Alinstr., I 
Bolney Ferry (1892) 187 In Mrs. Williams’ driest sherry 
He toasts the Lass of Bolney Ferry ! 

9. Metallurgy. Said of copper, tin, or lead, in 
the brittle and coarse-grained condition which they 
exhibit before refining, or when insufficiently de- 
oxidated in refining. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts I. 918 When the operation of 
refining begins, the copper is dry or brittle.. Its grain is 
coarse, open, and somewhat crystalline. Ibid. 919 Copper, in 
the dry state, has a strong action upon iron. z88r Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Dry copper. Under-poled copper. Copper 
not poled enough to remove all sub-oxide. 

10. Iransf. Of or relating to dry substances or 
commodities ; dry measure , measure of capacity 
for non-liquids. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 337/2 A Pint . . is the least 
of dry measures. 1882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 703 The loss in 
the dry weight connected with the exhalation of carbon 
dioxide. 1887 Whitaker* s Almanack 363 In dry or corn 
measure, eight bushels . . make a quarter. X89X Daily Nexus 
9 Nov. 3/6 In both wet and dry departments separate rooms 
are set apart for all deadly drugs. 

11. Not associated or connected with liquid, 
a. Not accompanied or associated with drink ; in 
U.S. political slang, said of places which favour 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, b. Of diseases, 
etc. : Not marked by a discharge of matter, phlegm, 
etc. C. Not accompanied with tears.- +d. Not ac- 
companied with bloodshed : see also f. (obs.) e. 
Said of processes or apparatus in which no liquid 
is used. f. phr. To die a dry death : i. e. without 
bloodshed, or (in Shaks.) without drowning. 

B. X483 CatJl. Angl. 108/2 A Dry feste, x crofagia^ 1579 
Fulke Refut. Rastell 778 The Papiste? make a drie com- 
munion, when they robbe the people of the cuppe. 1591 G. 
Fletcher Russe Commit*. 13 Privi ledge todrinke. .at dryeor 
prohibited times. x 599 H. Butt-es Dyets drie Dinner A v, 

A Dry Dinner . . without all drinke, except Tobacco iwhicli 
also is but Dry Drinke). 1667 Poole Dial. beiw. Protest. 

■V Papist (173s) 198 It was not a dry Feast.. they had drink 
with it. x888 Bryce Aruer. Cor/imxo. II. liv. 350 note, A 
local option system, under which each county decides 
whether it will be ‘ wet’ or ‘dry ’ fi. e. permit or forbid the 
sale of intoxicants). 1892 Daily Nexus 7 Apr. 3/6 Dividing 
the receipts at the music-halls . . as they are named in the 
trade * Wet Money’and 'Dt y Money’ [i.e. monej'paid for 
refreshments, and for admission], 
b. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 57 pe drie dlscrasie pou 


schalt knowe bi J?e .. litil quytture, 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions xii. (1887)61 Good for . the drie cowghe. 1704 
F. ^Fuller Med. Gyntn. (17x8) 182 Occasion’d by the Dry- 
Gripes of that Country. i8xt Hoover Med. Diet. s.v. 
Colica , This is called.. from its victims, the plumbers' and 
the painters’ colic; from its symptoms, the dry belly-ache, 
the nervous and spasmodic colic. 1834 J. Forbes Lae fi- 
ned s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 83 The expression dry catarrh 
involves, a contradiction if we look to etymology.. I shall 
employ it. .to designate those inflammations of the bronchi 
which are attended with little or no expectoration. 

C. 1619 W. Whateley God’s Htisb. ii. (1622) 49 The 
Lord will not reiect dry sorrow, if he see it hearty and 
true, a 1700 Dryden (j.), Dry mourning will decays more 
deadly bring.. Give sorrow vent, and let the sluices go. 
1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xxv, Dry sobs they 
seemed to be. 

.d. 1618 Daniel ColL Hist. Eng. 73 (D.) Thus are both 
sides busied in this drie war re. r 660 Fuller A/ixt Con- 
tempi. (1841) 204 If we should be blessed with a dry peace, 
without one drop of blood therein. 

e- 1796 Kirwan Eleni. Alin. (ed. 2) II. 395 In the Dry 
way, it may be essayed when pulverized. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. $ Art II. 386 Iron .. precipitates nickel 
from its acid solutions, and in the dry way takes from it the 
sulphur which it contains, c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 
X27/2 The first dry-meter was patented by Mr. Malam in 
1820. 1879 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xxx. (18.S9) 
250, I have often seen the knife used in the manner which 
..is called dry tapping. 1890 Walmsley Elccir. in Scrv. 
Man 108 Dry piles— that is, batteries where no fluids were 
used — were first constructed by Behrens (1806). 

f. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 158 Destin’d to a drier 
death on shore. x6xo — Temp. 1. i. 72, I would fnine dye 
a dry death. 1594 Alirr. Policy (15991 E iij, Tyrants, .goe 
neuer to Pluto with a drie death . . without bloud and murder. 
x688 R. L’Estrange Brief Hist. Times III. 275 He dy’d 
rather a Dry Death, then a Bloudy. 

+ 12. Of a blow, or a beating: properly, That does 
not draw blood (as a blow given with a stick or 
the fist, which merely causes a bruise) ; by some 
app. used vaguely, = Hard, stiff, severe. Obs. 

\ 1530 Palsgr. 306/2 Bio, blewe and grene coloured, as ones 

body is after a drie stroke. 1577 tr. Bullingcr’s Decades 
j (1592)94 A Iewe. .couered with woundes and swelling drye 
I blowes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 64. 1616 Sukfl. & 

| Markh. Country Far me 711 Give him many a drie boh. 
j X709 Steele Taller No. 38 f 3 Many a dry Blow was 
strenuously laid on by each Side. i7ir Find. Sachererell 
44 The Fellow, .had an honest dry drubbing, a 1774G0LDSM. 
tr. Seaman's Comic Rom. I. 104 Having got^nothing but 
dry blows and empty pockets.- • 

II. Figurative senses/ 

13. Feeling or showing no emotion, impassive ; 
destitute of tender feeling; wanting in sympathy 
or cordiality; stiff, hard, cold. In early use, 
chiefly : Wanting spiritual emotion or unction. 

c i2oo Ormin 9883 Ha+ enn follkess herrte Iss..dri^e, & 
all wij+utenn daw. c 1380 Wycuf Sel. Whs. II I. 27 Weet- 
ynge of hevenly. deevv to her drie herds, c 1450 tr.- De 
/mi tat tone n. viit. 48 Hov dry & hov harde art wiJ»oute 
ihesu 1 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 87 b, Drye, dull, 
or vndeuoute in spirituall thynges. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
11862) I. 440 He., is grown miskenning and dry to His 
poor friends. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixxi. 321 
Noted for an address so cold, dry, and distant, that it was 
verydifficult. .to soften or familiarize it. 1825 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. no Lord North’s answers were dry, 
unyielding, .and betrayed an absolute indifference to the 
occurrence of a rupture. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xxvi. 244 ‘.Well ! ’ said St. Clare, in a tone of dry endurance. 

14. Said of a jest or sarcasm uttered in a matter- 
of-fact tone and without show of pleasantry, or of 
humour that has the air of being unconscious or 
unintentional ; also of a person given to such 
humour ; caustically witty ; in early use, ironical. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. Pref.*v, Of the subtile knackes, 
of the drye mockes . . whiche Socrates, dooeth there vse. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xviiL (Arb.) 199 The 
figure Ironia, which we call the drye mock. 1601 Shaks. 
Twel. N. 1. iti. 81, 1. v. 45. 1709 Rambl. Fuddle-Cups 7 
Keep your Flirts to your self, and your merry dry Bobs. 
1818 Scott Hrt . Midi, v, [He] was .. something of a 
humorist and dry joker. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 129 
Froissart, with a touch of dry humour, explains that, their 
allies had no objection to speed the ex-it of the poorer knights. 

+ 15. Yielding no fruit, result, or satisfaction ; 
barren, sterile, unfruitful, jejune. (Cf. 4 .) Obs. (or 
merged in sense 1 7 ). ’ 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vi. 6, I sail make it to here froit, 
hat bifore was drye fra goed werkes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 67 b, He shall go drye, and for a surety 
haue no perfeccyon. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 42 One., 
whose dryer braine Is tost with troubled sights and fancies 
weake. • a 1680 Glanvill ( J.), That the fire burns by heat, is 
an empty dry return to the question, and leaves us still 
ignorant. 

+ b. Of persons: Miserly, stingy; reserved, un- * 
communicative. (Cf. 4 .) Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Drye fellow whom some call a pelt or 
pinchbecke. 2604 etc. fsee Dry-fist]. x6ii Cotcr. s. v. 
Acquests, He is but a drie fellow, there is nought to be got 
by dealing with him. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 509 Dry or reserved. 1688-9 Ld. Clarendon Diary 
(T.), He thanked me . . and said, he had not seen so par- 
ticular an account of thbse affairs before : but he was very 
dry as to all things else. 

16. Lacking adornment or embellishment, or some 
addition; meagre, plain, bare ; matter-of-fact. 

1626 Laud Wks. (1849) II. 370 And if they say.. they 
believe them in the Church's sense; yet that dry shift will 
not serve, a 1637 B. Jonson Discoveries , Precipiendi modi 
(1640) 116 As wee should take care, that our style in writing, 
be neither dry, nor empty. 1647 H. MoRE-Svwg of Soul To 
Rdr. 7/1 Contemplations concerning the dry essence of the 


Deity are very consuming and unsatisfactory. 1648 Gage 
West hid. ii. 6 With a pension and dry title only. 1678 
Cudworth Intel! Syst. Pref., Enforced thereunto, by Dry 
Mathematical! Reason, c 17x4 Lady M. \V. Montagu 
Let. to Mrs. Hexvet (1887) I. 34 I would willingly return., 
something ihoVe..than dry thanks impertinently expressed. 
1803 Ld. Eldon in Vescys Rep. VIII. 435 It is the case of 
a dry trust, all the debts and legacies being long paid. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, ii, A long catalogue of dry facts. 

17. Deficient in interest ; unattractive, distasteful, 
insipid, {fig* from food that wants succnlency.) 

1621 Burton Anat. A/e! 1. ii. r. ii. (1651) 39 Our subtle 
Schoolmen . . are weak, dry, obscure. x66x Pcpys Diary 
12 May, Methought it was a poor dry Sermon. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 315 r 3 These Points are dry in them- 
selves to the generality of Readers. 1780 Harris Philo! Enq. 
Wks. (1841) 425 If these speculations appear too dry, they 
may be rendered more pleasing, if the reader would peruse 
the two pieces criticised. 1790 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1854) 
IX. 567 Mankind have an aversion to the study of the 
science of government. Is it because the subject is dry? 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1880) I. 14 Annals, .valuable to the 
antiquary, but dry and promless to others. 

18. Art. Characterized by stiff and formal out- 
lines,* lacking in softness or mellowness ,* fiigidly 
precise. 

17x6 Notes Diyden’s trans! Du Fresf toy’s Art Painting 
224 His Manner was Gothique and very dry. Ibid. 227 
[HisJ manner was drier and harder than any of Raphael’s 
School, a 1792 Sir J. Reynolds fount. Flanders < 5 * Holland 
(R.), The fall of the Angels, by F. Floris, 1554 ; which has 
some good parts, but without masses, and dry. 1850 Leitch 
AlAllcrs Anc. Art § 205. 195 The workmanship, however, 
is still drier than in the Antomnes. 1876 Humj-hkeys Coin- 
Col! Alan, xxiv. 353 A dry and hard manner of execution. 

19. Of money, rent, or fees : Paid in hard cash, 
in actual coin. [Cf. F. argent sec , pcrle scche.] 

X574 Hellowf.s Guevara's Earn. Ep . 162 Such as shal 
play at Gardes or dice for drie money. 1656 J. Harrington 
Oceana (1700) 36 Worth a matter of four millions dry rents. 
1664 Pepys Diary 30 Sept., I am fain to preserve my votve 
by paying 20 s. dry money into the poor's box. 1694 
Provut. God 64 That what could not be done by dry Money, 
might be by Debauchery. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 
97 r 5 To Zelinda’s woman. -fifteen guineas in dry money. 
1725 Berkeley Let . to T. Prior 12 June Wks. 1871 IV. 112 
It hath cost me 130 pounds dry fees, besides expedition- 
money to men in office. 1885 Standard 3 Apr. 2/6 He bad 
played in Defendant’s house.. but not for * dry money’. 

20. Dry light (an expression deiived from a 
doubtful or corrupt passage in Heraclitus ; ed. By- 
water 30): * Light* untinged by any infusion cf 
personal predilection, prejudice, or fancy. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship T7 Heraclitus Faith in one of 
his Ainigmaes : Dry Light is euer the best. — Apophth. 
268 Heraclitus the Obscure sayd : The drie Light wax the 
best Soule. Meaning, when the Faculties IntellectCial are in 
vigour, not wet, nor, as it were, blouded by the Affection*. 
1870 Lowell Amongmy Bks. Ser. t. (1873)149 The web that 
looks so familiar and ordinary in the dry light of every day. 
JB. as adv. In a dry manner, dryly. (See C. 2,) 
1513 Act 5 Hen. VIII, c. 4. § 1 If the same Worsted, so 
dry catandred, taketh any Wet. 1710-n Swirr Lett. (1767) 
III. 97 I talk dry and cross to him. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. xix. (ed. 2) 331 Where the land is very dry 
situated. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, ‘ He’s rowing 
dry, your honour— only making bilave.’ 

C. Combinations. 

1 . Parasynthelic, as dry-eyed a. , having dry eyes, 
tearless, not weeping ; dry-boned \ fancied, -handed, 
-leaved, - lipped , -skinned, - tongued , etc. adjs. ; also 
dry-looking adj. See also Dh v-fjsted, -footed. 

x6i8 Brathwait Dcscr. Death in Farr S. P. fas. I 
(1848) 272 Chop-falne, crest-sunke, *drie-bon'd anatomie. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 495 Sight so deform what heart of 
Rock could long ‘’’Drie-ey’d behold? 1890 Pall Mali G. 

3 Sept. 6/2 The face, .has the drawn expression of dry-eyed 
grief. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 50 Any 
*dry-fancied Metaphysicians, a 1661 Holyday fuvtnal 241 
As in a *drie-mouth’d feaver. 1855 Tennyson Aland 1. 
xviiL 8 The *dry-tongued laurels’ pattering talk. 

2. Adverbial, in comb, with verbs and their 
derivatives, a. In a dry way; without the use of 
liquid; without drawing blood; as dry -rub, -scratch, 
-scrub, etc., vbs,; dry-blowing pres. pplc. ; + dry- 
bang, + dry-baste vbs. — Diiy-BEat ; dry-cup- 
ping, see Cupping i ; dry-cure v., to cure meat, 
etc. by salting and drying, as distinguished from 
pickling; dry-grind v., to giind articles of cutlery 
without the use of water; hence dry-grinder, a 


workman employed in dry-grinding ; so dry- 
pointing, e. g. of needles and table- folks; dry- 
salt v. = dry-cure ; dry- shave v., (see quots.). 

c x 600 D ay Begg. Bed no 1 1 G r. iv. iii, And I did not *dry bang 
ye all one after another I’de eat no more blit Mustard. 1630 
Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vi. S 8 They - ■ *dry-basted brother 
Hill and left vs. 1728-46 Thomson Sf-nng xx S “-.a cut- 
ting gale. .*dry-bIo wing, breathe Untimely frost. ^ 1 * "34 
Good Study Aid. (ed. 4) III. 473 The use ol " do-cupping 
between the shoulders. 1824 Ann. Aflf* ‘ „,r 

for the reliefof -dry-grinders. 183* « 

- 'SSSPtSffhJrh. tt&SSL Pillow: 

made of^ 1 . scaldc’^ledere ’and *jd tie pulled feders to^ grebe. 

a r‘« k, - 


%ur/ C X«v*(Jd“3)3=5 On immediate days the root... 
fre -drubbed r6ro T.to.uas Lai. DM.. AIM, Me 
IT* rMrt* him of Ins cold, to *drie shaue him. 


aliouem auro. to ridde him of his gold, to *drie i 

Phillips To Dry-shave, to chowse, gull or cheat 
Piously %P\nHanf e/s' Mag (1883) 546 A f He] shall 
be dry shaved.. and have his head dre>scd on the parade. 
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b. So as to be or become dr}*, to dryness : as 
dry -suck, - weep vbs.; dry-buint , - drunken , -roasted, 
-■ withering ppl. adjs. 

3891 R, KiruNG Light that failed xii, The grass was 
*dry* burnt in the meadow's. 1589 Cocan Haven Health 
(1636) 132 Except it be very "dry rosted. 1671 Shadwell 
Humourists m. Loins of Mutton dry- roasted. 1604 Dekker 
Honest lVh.\ iii. Wks. 1873 II. 49 Thou *dry-suckst him. 

3 . Special attributive combs.: dry -beard, an old 
man with a dry or withered beard ; dry-bob (see 
Bob sb.’i') ; hence diy-bob vb. ; dry-bone (U.S.), a 
miner’s name for the silicate and other ores of zinc 
(Dana 1S6S); dry-bones, a contemptuous ' or 
familiar term for a- thin or withered person, who 
has little flesh on his bones; dry-bulb ther- 
mometer, one of the two thermometers of which 
a dry- and wet-bulb hygrometer consists; dry- 
castor, * a kind of beaver, called also parchment- 
beaver f (Webster 1864); dry-cooper, a cooper 
.who makes casks, etc. for dry goods; f dry- 
ditch v. trans to work at (anything) without 
result, like one digging a ditch into which no 
water flows ; dry-fly a. and v. {Angling), used 
to describe a method of fishing in which an arti- 
ficial fly is dangled just above the water; dry 
house, a building in which miners change their 
clothing (also called drying-house , or dry) ; dry 
lodging, lodging without board ; dry-march, a 
march or boundary-line not formed by a river or 
water ; dry multure, see Mdlture ; dry-needle 
= dry-point ; dry pack, see Pack; dry-pile a . 
(+ dtipile), with the pile dry; dry-plate {Phologr.), 
a sheet of glass coated with collodion subsequently 
sensitized and dried, or, more usually, with an 
emulsion of gelatine (or collodion) containing a 
sensitive silver salt, and exposed to the action of 
light in a dry state; dry-point {Engraving), 
{a) a sharp-pointed needle used for engraving with- 
out acid on a copper plate from which the etching- 
ground has been removed ; (£) the process of en- 
graving in this way, or an engraving so executed ; 
lienee dry-point vb. ; dry -puddling, see Puddling; 
*)* dry-rent, a Rent-seck or barren rent, i. e. one 
reserved without clause of distress {obs.) ; dry- 
shearer, a workman whose business is to shear 
the nap of cloth; dry-skin (see quot.); dry- 
stone a., applied to a ‘dike* or stone wall built 
without mortar, cf. Dike sb. 6b; dry-stove, 
a stove for plants, with dry heat; dry wall, a 
wall built without mortar. See also Dry dock, etc. 

1749 Garrick Lethe 1. (1798) I. ix Well said, old *dry- 
beard. 1797 T. Park Sonnets 66 By Pythagrean dry- 
beards sentenc’d. 1865 *Dry-bob [see Bob sb.i]. i88x W. 
E. Norris Matrirn. I. 73 You never used to dry-bob at 
Eton, did you? 1845 James A. Neil III. xiv, Ha, old "dry- 
bones, have I caught thee at length? x 83 z Watts Diet. 
Chew. III. 227 Table I. To obtain the dew-point, mul- 
tiply the difference of reading of the thermometers by the 
factor opposite the *dry-bulb reading, and subtract the 
product from the dry-bulb reading. 17x5 Lond . Gaz. 
No. 5308/3 Mr. Henry Taylor, *Dry Cooper. a 1670 
Hacket A bp. _ Williams 11. (1692) 98 His adversaries did 
'‘■'dry-ditch their matters and digg’d in vain. _ 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 2 9 June 4/2 The beautiful and delicate art of 
fishing with the *dry fly. ' 1893 Nat. Observer 5 Aug. 300/2 
You must creep up-stream as warily as if you were dry-fly- 
ing it on the Hampshire chalk. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 130/1 Drawing of *Dry House where miners change 
their clothes. X796 in Scott Old Mori. Introd., To *drye 
Lodginge for seven weeks, £0 4 1. 1825 Hist. Little Pat 

( Houlston Tracts I. xi. 3) She., lived in one of those cellars 
which have ’dry lodgings* written over the door. 1820 
Scott Monast. vi, The last who went south passed the "dry- 
inarch at the Ridingburn with an escort of thirty spears. 
ci 790 Imison Sch. Art 11. 48 The "dry needle ..is prin- 
cipally employed in the extreme light parts of water, sky, 
drapery, architecture, &c. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx. exxiv. 

3SS And loue will shoote you from his mightie bow, Weake is 
the shot that Mripile fallcs in snow. 1859 Photogr . News 
I. 296 Some difference of opinion exists as to the collodion 
best suited for '"dry plates. 1878 Abnev Photogr. (1890) 91 
•In the development of diy plates . . the image . . is built up 
from the solid silver salt in the film itself. Jbul., The prac- 
tical part of dry-plate processes. 1837 Whittock Bk. 
Trades (1842) 216 The "drypoint, or needle, is principally 
’employed for the lightest parrs of the engraving on the cop- 
per plate. 2882 A thenxum 24 Feb. 256/1 The etchings and 
dry-points of Venetian views which Mr. Whistler is show- 
ing. 1722 Chamberlayne in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 161 A 
kind of lumor .. as the *Dry-sheerers, or those who dress 
Cloth, have upon their left Hands. 1701 C. Wolley Jml. 
in E, Y. (i860) 39 If the Blubber be not fat and free, the 
Whale is call’d a * Dry-Skin. 1816 Scott Old Mort. i. note. 
Called the vulgar a *dry-stane dyke. 1878 C. R. 
Conder Ten (work Pal. 3x2 Siloam — a most disappointing 
pool with dry-stone walls and a little muddy water. 1828 
Craven Dial., *Dry-u<all, a wall without lime. 3873 H. 
Si-f.ncer Study Sociol. iii. [1877) 48 A dry wall of the same 
height and stability. 

Dry, sb. Forms : see prcc. [subst. use of prec.] 

1 . Dry state or condition, esp. of the atmosphere ; 
dryness, drought. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 123 He..Jx)le5 bis unwille hwfle 
drum and hwile wete. a 1300 Cursor M. 6365 (G5tt.) For na 
drie ne for na wate Ne changid J»ai neuer pair state. 1377 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) 1. 216 Thei dredde nother tempest, druy3e 


nor wete. 14x4 Brampton Penit. Ps. Ixxviii, For dry myn 
herte to gydere is runne. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 5 With 
colde ne with hete, with weet ne with drye. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. (1723) 272 Successions of Heat 
and Cold, Wet and Dry. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
in. 270 At end of dry He cut his hay, to lie long in the rain. 
1877 K. F. Burton in Athenaeum 3 Nov. 568/3 Dead water 
during the dries, and a lake with two outlets after the 
annual rains. 

f b. Thirst : cf. Dry* a. 3. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 50 Ete Jus whan he hungreth, 
Or wnan Jiow. .clyngest for drye. c 1460 Towneley My si. 
(Surtees) 313, I dy nere for dry. 

2 . That which is dry ; spec, dry land. In the 
dty : on, or as on, dry land ; not under water. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 383 J>e dri [he] cald erth. 1582 Wyclif 
Ps. xcivfxcv]. 5 Of hym is the se, and he made it ; and the 
drie his hondxs formeden. 1784 Cowper Task 11, 56 When 
did the waves so haughtily o’erleap Their ancient barriers, 
deluging the dry? 1871 G. Macdonald Sonn. cone. Jesus 
vi. When God said, ‘ Let the Dry appear 1* 

3 . A drying-place, or drying-house. 

1876 J. H. Collins in Jml. Soc. A rts 5 May 568/1 The floor 
or * pan * of the dry is composed of fire-clay tiles. 1882 Encycl. 
Brit. XIV. 1/2 It is transferred to the drying-house or * dry 

4 . Masonry. * A fissure in a stone, intersecting it 
at various angles to its bed, and rendering it unfit 
to support a load ’ (Ogilvie). 

1825 Jamieson, Dry (in a stone), a flaw. A herd. 

Dry (droi), v. Pa. t. and pple. dried (droid). 
Forms : 1 drysean, 2-4 dri^e^n, 3 {Ortn.) dri}- 
3enn, 3-4 druye(n, 4 druids, drue, dreide, dri, 
4-6 drey, drye, 4-7 drie, 5-- dry {inflexions dries, 
drieth, drying). Pa. t. 1 drysde, drigde, 3-5 
dride, 4 dreide, dreyede, druyde, 5 dryed(e, 
4~ dried. Pa. pple. I gedrised, 3 {Orm.) dxi3- 
39dd, 4-5 dreyed, 4-8 dryed, 6-7 dride, 7 
dryde, 7-8 dry’d, 6- dried ; (/b 7 drien). [OE. 
dryg{e)an, drigean, f. dryge Dry a.] 

1 . trans. To make dry {c.g. by wiping, rubbing, 
exposure to heat or air, draining, etc.); to rid, 
deprive, or exhaust of moisture ; to desiccate. 

c888 K. /Elfrkd Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Se hata sumordrygh 
and searwah ssed and bleda. c xooo Ags. Gosfi. John xi- 2 
And driade [Hatton G. dreide] his fet mid hyre loccon. 
c 1200 Ormin 8625 Forr Jmtt te land wass dri^edd all And 
scorrcnedd purrh he druhhj>e- a z^ooCursorM. 140x1 Sco. . 
J?an jxun dries wit hir hare, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) hi. 19 
Thei dryen it at the Sonne, cz 400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 76 pes hynges dryes and feblys 
he body, a i£oo Flower tjr Leaf (R.), To dry their clothes 
yt were wringing weat. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. cxix. 
313 As a skin bottel in the smoke, So am I partcht and dride. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 56 After it be dryed a little before the 
Fire. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 206 They should be 
dry’d in the Shade. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s A rchit. I. 25/1 
Wood thus dry’d . . acquires a Hardness . . by which means 
they think it is better dried. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, Mrs. 
Chick was yet drying her eyes. 

b. To remove or abstract (water or moisture) ; 
to wipe away, cause to evaporate, or drain off. 

£-1350 Barlam 4- Josaphat (Bodl. MS.) 867 Whan h u 
my3t heuin areche wit Jun hond, and drey^e he water of he 
se. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 113 Faste by the 
brook bat he dreyede [v.r. druyde). 1551 Crowley Pleas. 
4- Pain 482 Christe doeth drye all teares from the op- 
pressedis eye.. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. vii. 197 The Water 
. .was now dried aivay. 1798 Canning New Morality 89 
in Anti-Jacobin 9 July (1852) 204 Not she, who dries The 
orphan's tears. 1842 Tennyson Audley Court 45 Till all 
his juice is dried, and all his joints Are full of chalk. 

2 . intr. To become dry ; to lose or be exhausted 
of moisture ; to cease to yield a supply of liquid. 

C1200 Trin . Coll. Horn. 155 Sum of J>e sed ful uppe J>e 
ston and dride here, a 1300 Cursor II. 310 (Cott.) He is 
welle bat neuer sal dri. c 1340 Ibid. 8768 (Trin.) pe tre .. 
for elde bigon to dr^e. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
267 His armes driede and wax al drye. ^1420 Pallad. on 
Husb. I. 363 The see grauel is lattest for to drye: 1538 
Lyndesay Agst. Syde Taillis 75 In Somer quhen the streittis 
dryis. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 259 The Morter doth not 
Cement, .when it dries hastily. 1705 Lond. Gaz . No. 41x4/4 
It [a sandbank! drys at Low-Water. X870 C. F. Gordon 
Cum ming in Gd. 1 Fords 138/2 Masses of apricots spread out 
to dry in the sun. 

b. Of water or moisture : To disappear or 
pass away by evaporation, absorption, or draining. 

?ci325 Old Age ii. m Reliq. Ant. II. 2x0 Moch me anuep 
pat mi drivil druip. ^2400 Lanfranc’s Cirttrg. 197 If pou 
waisschist hise lymes in watir, anoon ri3t it wole drie yn. 
x6ox Shaks. All's JYell u, L 143 Great- flouds haue flowne.. 
and great Seas haue dried. 1648 Gage lYest hid. 109 The 
unctuous part will dry away. 

*b 3. intr. To be thirsty, to thirst. Obs. 

In ME. also im/ers. me drieth’ ; cf. Hunger. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. 1. 25 And drink whon h° u dimmest 
[I*, dryest : v.rr. pe drijep, 30W drieth]. a 1541 Wyatt 
Poet. IFks. (1861) 1 17 For thirst to death I dry. 

■ 4 . a. trans. To render (a cow, etc.) c dry 1 ; to 
exhaust or stop the secretion of milk in. b. intr. 
To become ‘dry*, cease to give milk. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. (Nat. Lib. Ed."i 116 All have 
cows, and when they dry them, buj* others. 1797 Down- 
ing Disord. Honied Cattle 87 The following meaicine may 
he given to any cow you wish to dry. 1806 Forsyth 
Beauties Scot 1 . III. 76 The thicker milk of those which 
were beginning to dry. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., ’ It’s time 
to dry the cow, shoe gives lile milk’. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/2 
A few fanners report that they cannot dry off their cows. 

5 . Dry up. trans. a. To suck, draw, or take up 
(liquid or moisture) entirely, as is done by the sun 


or with a cloth or the like. b. To exhaust (any- 
thing) of its moisture; to render quite dry; to 
desiccate. (Chiefly in passive.) 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 775 Thisbe, Phebus..Hadde 
dreyed up the dew of erbis wete. 1484 Caxton Curiall t 
The grace of humanyte is not drej r ed vp in the. 1552 
Huloet, Dryed vp to be, as a cowe or yewe that goeth 
gelde or foremilch and geueth no mylke. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 63 b, Chalke is an earth by heate concocted 
..and dried up. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 305 
In Summex- it [Jordan) is almost drien up. 1664 Evf.lyn 
Kal. Hort . (1729) 197 The sharp Easterly .. Winds trans- 
pierce, and dry them [tulips] up._ 1804 Ann. Rev. II. 81/1 
One fertile source of information was dried up. 1850 
M r Cosn Div. Govt. iii. ii. (1874) 407 The amazon.. had 
her breast dried up that she might fight the more fiercely. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 18 Theoretic atheism 
dries up the sources or personal affection. 

c. intr. Of water or moisture: To disappear 
entirely as by evaporation. Of a source : To cease 
to yield liquid, to become quite dr}'. 

1535 Covekdale Job xii. 15 Beholde, yf he witholde the 
waters; . they drye vp. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 60 The 
Fountaine from the which my currant runnes, Or else dries 
vp. 1726 Leoni tr. Albert! s Archit. II. 104/1 Springs., 
which nave dryed up. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices 268 The 
sap dries up : the plant declines. 

d. intr. {slang or colloq.) To stop the flow of 
words, cease talking ; also gen. to stop, cease. 

1864 in Webster. 1865 The Index 2 Feb. (Farmer), With 
which modest contribution we dry up with reference to the 
subject. 1884 Cornh. Mag. June 617 {ibid.) Dry up L.the 
slang}’., exclamation with which he cuts short., attempts’ of 
his mother to lecture him. 1884 G. Moore Mummer's Wife 
(1887) 179 No matter how well you knew your words, you’d 
dry up when you got before the footlights. 2892 Steven- 
son Vailima Lett. xxiv. (1895) 231 The rain begins ..and 
I will do the reverse and dry up. 

Dry, obs. form of Dkee. 

Dryad (drai-red). Also 6-y driade. PI. 
dryads: also in L. form dryades (drai’ad/z). 
[ad. L. Dty as, pi. Dtyad-es — G. Apvas, pi. Apvabcs 
wood-nymphs, f. Spur, $pv-6s tree.] 

1 . In Gr. and Lat. My t hoi . A nymph supposed to 
inhabit trees ; a wood-nymph. 

1555 Edf.n Decades 23 They supposed that they had seene 
those most beawtyfull Dryades. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 
14 The Fawnz, the Satyres, the Nymphs, theDryardes, and 
the Hamadryadcs. 1598 M arston Pygmal., etc. Sat. iv.155 
Summon the Nymphs and Driades to bring Some rareinJ 
uention, whilst thou doost sing. 2667 Milton P. L. ix. 387 
Like a Wood-nymph light, Oread or Dryad, or of Delta’s 
Traine. 1708 Prior Turtle <$ • Sparrow 35 The dryads all 
forsook the wood. 1798 Coleridge Picture, Ye Oreads 
chaste, ye dusky Dryades. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, it. 
(1878) 17 Marble fauns and dryads were cooling themselves. 

2 . transf. a. A maiden of the woods ; a sylvan 
beauty, b. A forest-tree, a denizen of the woods. 

2639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 30 This 
young Gentleman - . inflamed with the love of this Driade. 
1823 Byron Island 11. xi, The palm, the loftiest dryad of the 
woods. 

3 . alt rib. and Comb. 

a 2790 Warton Bathing Sonn. ii. (R.), Young Health, a 
Dryad-maid in vesture green.. On airy uplands m^t the 
piercing gale. _ 

Hence Drya*dic ci of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a dryad. 

2891 C. E. Craddock In Sir. Countr. iv, Soft dryad ic 
murmurs. Ibid, xii, A flitting dryadic shape. 

Dryasdust (drai*Kzdyst), sb. and a. [That 
is, dry as dust.] 

A. sb. The name of a fictitious- person to whom 
Sir W. Scott pretends to dedicate some of his 
•novels; hence, a writer or student of antiquities, 
history, or statistics, who occupies himself with 
the driest and most uninteresting details. 

• 1820 Scorr Ivanhoe , The venerable name of Dr. Jonas 
Dryasdust. 2822 — Nigel Introd. Ep., Captain Cluttcrbuck 
to the Reverend Dr. Dryasdust. 2858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 
16 (H.) The Prussian Dryasdust, otherwise an honest fellow, 
and not afraid of labour, excels all other Dryasdusts yet 
known. £11872 Maurice Friendship Bks. vii. (1874) 214 
The Dryasdusts may pick up real gems amidst heaps, of 
rubbish. 2889 Spectator 9 Nov. 644/1 In spite of his being 
a fellow of the Royal Historical Society, has nothing of the 
Dryasdust about him. 

IB. adj. 1 . Extremely ‘ dry us a writer, book, 
or subject of study. 

1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. n. iv. 313 The most dryasdust 
of the whole. 1879 E. Garrett House by Wks. II. 79 1^0'* 
as-dust antiquarian stories. 1880 Miss Braddon Just as / 
am xiv. She considered political economy as a dry* a ( , s ’ t h ,st 
something outside the circle of her life. x88x — One Thing 
Needful viii, Aged by poring over dry-as-dust books. 

2 . lit. Of climate : Extremely dry or rainless. 

28S9 Geikie Addr. Brit. Assoc. ( Nature 19 Sept. 49°) 
dry-as-dust climate like that of some of the steppe-regions of 
our own day. Ibid., I cannot ..find ..any evidence ofa dry*as* 
dust epoch, .in Europe during, .the Pleistocene period. 

Hence ( nonce-wds .) Dryasdu'stic, Dryas- 

cltrstisli adjs. ; Dryasdti’stism. 

2854 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiv. i. (1873) IV. 149 The dark 
Dryasdustic ages. 2888 Glasgow Even. Cit. 7 Sept. 2/4 I be 
British Association, which has naturally^ an extensive ac- 
quaintance with dry-as-dustism. 1890 Spectator 31 May 
767 Elaborate and yet not Dryasdust-ish disquisitions. 

•f Dry-beat, v. Obs. trans. To inflict * dry 
blows 1 upon (sec Dby a. 12); to beat soundly or 
severely. Hence Dry -b oaten ppl. a. 
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1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 64 This drye beaten hosjteier. 
1589 Papfie w. Hatchet E iij b, A yonger brother, that 
meanes to drie beate those of the Elder house. 1603 Hol- 
land Plutarch's Mor, 1281 His body, .is drie beaten, brused 
and broken, a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serin . Rom. ii. 4 Wks. 
1831 II. 393 He by dry-beating him might make him at 
least sensible of blows. 

Dryclie, var. form of.DRETCH v.- Oh. 
Drydenian (draidfnian), a. Characteristic, 
or in the style, of the English poet John Dryden 
(1631-1700). So Dr y deni c (draide-nik), Dry- 
ctenlsh (droi'den,iJ) adjs., in same sense ; Dry- 
flenism; a phrase, etc. characteristic of Dryden. 

1687 Settle Re/I. Dryden Pref. 2 The boldest Drydenism 
that e’re came in Print. Ibid. 23 The greatest piece of 
Drydenian Nonsense that I have met with yet. Ibid.' 41 
Something Drydenish, Illnatured and unjauntee. 1868 
Lowell Dryden Pr. Wks. 1S90 HI. 141 note, A very Dry- 
denish verse. 1896 Saintsbury Hist, ~sg£h Cent. Lit. 8 The 
Drydenian triplet.. on which Pope had frowned. 

Dry dock, dry- dock. A dock from which 
the water is or may be let out, for repairing (or 
building] a ship : see Dock sb. 3 4. 

i6zj [see Dock sb. 3 4]. 1697 Dabipier Voy. I. xiii. 363 They r 

immediately hale their Ship into a dry Dock, and burn her 
bottom. 1803 Morse in M. Cutler Life , etc. (1888) II. 129 
The President’s scheme of a Dry Dock at Washington, 
appears to me in a high degree visionary and ridiculous. 
1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 503’ The owner of a dry 
dock used for the painting and repairing vessels. 

Hence Dry-dock v., trails. to place (a vessel) in 
a dry dock for repairs. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. ir The ordinary methods by 
which ships are dry-docked. 1895 Poston Her. (U. S.) si 
Mar, 7 /i The lack of dry-docking facilities. 

Drye, obsi form of Duee, Dry. 

Dryer, var. of Drier, freq. in techn. senses. 

+ Dry*fat, dry-fat. Obs. Also 6 drievat, 
6- 7 drifat(te, driefat(te, etc. ; also as two words, 
[f. Dry a. + Fat sb . 1 = vat.] A large vessel (cask, 
barrel, tub, case, box, etc.) used to hold dry' 
things (as opposed to liquids) : see Fat 3. 

1526 Tolls in Dillon Calais fy Pale (1892) 89 For evry 
dryfatt with merchandyce iiijd. 1540. etc. [see Fat sbP 3]. 
1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Poy. (1589) 127, 2 Driefats of 
bread. 1577-87 Holinshf.d Chron. II. 196 Unlesseit come 
out of their owne drievat. 1635 B. Jonson Staple of N. hi. 
iv, I am a broken vessell . . a shrunke old Dryfat. 1677 
Yark anton Eng. Improv. 45_The Thread.. is brought down 
the Elbe and Rhine in dry Fats for Holland and Flanders. 
Dryf(e, dryff(e, dryfen, obs. inf. and pa. pple. 
of Drive v. 

+ Dry-fist. Obs. [cf. Dry a. 15 b.] A 
niggardly or stingy person. So f Dry -fitted a ., 
niggardly, miserly, stingy. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 28 Of all filthy 
dryfisted Knights. 1607 — Knts. Conjur. (1842) 76 Nash 
inueyed bitterly . . against^ dryfisted patrons. 1633 Ford 
Lot'e's Sacr. ill. i, Why, wise madam Dry-fist, could your 
mouldy brain be so addle ? [1674 Cotton Cornpl. Gamester 
in Singer Hist. Cards (r8i6) 334 Throwing, .at a good sum 
with a dry fist (as they call it) ; that is, if they nick you, it 
is theirs ; if they lose, they owe you so much.] 

Dry-foot vdroi-fut), adv. (a.) Also without 
hyphen, and 'as two words : see Dry and Foot. 

1 . With dry feet ; without wetting the feet, 
c' 1200 Ormin 30338 All comm oferr driyjefot All alls itt 
waterr na;re. <33225 Juliana 32 Pu leddest israeles folc 
burh )>e reade sea . . druifot. 1387 trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
V. 239 He wolde lede hem drie loot into he londe of byheste. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 Childer of Israel passed 
thurgh it drie fate. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 19 a, Ouer the 
waters of my Teares and tribulation, shee. .passeth as drie- 
foote, as once they past ouer Iordan. 1623 Lisle AElfric 
on O. «$• N. Test., Evangelists, Walked upon the sea drie-foot. 
+ 2 . To draw or hunt dry-foot : to track game 
by the mere scent of the foot. Also/^r. Obs . 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 39 A hound that runs 
Counter, and yet draws drifoot well. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch ., Hen. V, eexlix, When we read that wonder, and 
have trac’d Historic, dry-foot. 3651 Life Father Sarpi 
{1676) 41 Like Dogs that draw dry-foot. 

1 3 . attrib. or adj. Obs. . . 

1608 Mach in Dumb Knt. hi. in Hazl, Dodslcy X. 166 , 1 
care not for his dry- foot hunting. 1635 Quarles Emblcmes 

iv. viii. 213 And, from her sandy deepes, approach the dry- 
foot shore. 3672 Shadwell Miser 11. Wks. 1720 III. 39 
Thou art like a dry-foot dog. 

Dry '-fo O'. ted, ct. Having dry feet ; with the 
feet not wetted ; = prec. 1. 

a 3225 Ancr. R. 220 per heo eoden drui-uoted. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. IX. xxxi. (1495) 3 6 7 [They] passyd 
Iordan drye foted. 2577^87 Harrison England 1. x. 30 
Such as a man may go into drie-footed at the full Sea. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, Whether he was out of his 
depth or not, I can’t tell, although I suspect that he was not 
dry-footed. 

b. fig. ? Passing lightly and dexterously over a 
' difficulty (like one who steps lightly over a stream 
without wetting his feetk 
[1579 Fulkf. HesJcins ’ Pari. 359 Maister Heskins skippeth 
ouer with a drye foote, that Ambrose saith..he shall not 
die.] 1830 Coleridge Table-t . 20 May, The explanation 
of Erasmus, and Clarke, and some others, is very dry-footed. 

Dry-fou:nder, v. trans. To render (a horse) 
lame from inflammation in the hoof ; = Founder 

v. Chiefly in pa. pple. Dry-foundered = 
Foundered. ? Obs. (In quot. 1654 alluding to 
the foundering of a ship.) 


26x1 Eeaum. & Fl. King $ no King v. iii, Tf he kick thus 
i’ the dog-days, he will bedry.foundred. 3654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I, 331 Before these ships could be fitted to flote upon 
the main, they were dry-foundred at land. For the 'fax 
being a burden, every man began to study how to decline 
the weight. <13656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658)301 Fearing least 
. .he should dry founder and lose all his horses. 

Dry^e, obs. form of Dree, Dry. 

Dryght, -%t, -in, -yn : see Dbight, Dbightin. 
Dry goods. A name (chiefly in U.S.) for the 
class of merchandise comprising textile fabrics and 
related things ; articles of drapery, mercery, and 
haberdasher)* (as opposed to groceries). 

3708 Deplorable State New Eng. 38 in Sesvalls Diary 
(1879) Ik IX 5 * One Hog’s-Head of Dry Goods. 3775 A. 
Burnaby Trav. 71 With the dry goods, which they pur- 
chase in London, they traffick in the neighbouring colonies. 
1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Loyal Effusion, And raised 
the price of dry goods and tobaccos. 1823 Dwight Trav. 

I. 387 There were in New-Haven. .41 stores of dry goods, 

b. attrib ., as dry-goods business , dealer , shop, 

store ; dry-goo'dsman, one who sells dry goods. 

<11813 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 233 At 
length we spelt this precious piece of lore; ‘Pat Dough- 
erty's Hotel and Drygood Store ’. 3837 Hawthorne A mer. 
Note-bks. 32 Aug., Fellow-passenger, a Boston dry-goods 
dealer, travelling to collect bills. 3863 — Our Old Home 
(1883) I. 160 What we should call a dry-goods store, or, 
according to the English phrase, a mercer's and haber- 
dasher’s shop. 3863 Dicey Federal St. I. 3 A number of 
New York and Boston dry-goods men. 

j 4 Dryhede. Obs. Also drihed, dryehed. 
[f. Dry a . ; see -head.] Dryness, drought ; dry 
land ; a dry place, desert. 

a 3300 E. E. Psalter Ixvfi], 6 Whilk J>at tornes se In 
mike! drihed for to be. a 3325 Prose Ps. lxxvii[i]. 45 Hou 
oft hij greued hym in wildernes ; hij somond him in ire in 
dryhede. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E.T. S.) 236 In hyje 
hylles of pryde am iiij. wyckednessys, }>at am, dryehed, 
hardhed, bareynhed, & a foul fall doun. 

+ Dryine. Obs. Also 6 drynas. [ad. late Gr. 
dpvivas, f. 5 />uy tree, oak.] A serpent reputed to 
live in hollow oaks. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas I. vi. 201 Th’ Adder, and 
Drynas (full of odious stink). 1607 Topsell Serpents 
(1658) 717 Bellonius writeth, that he never saw any Serpent 
greater then this Dryine, which he calleth Dendrozailla. 
Drying (drariq), vbl. sb. [f. Dry v. + ing L] 

1 . The action of the verb Dry; abstraction of moist- 
ure; desiccation. Also with adv., as drying-up. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxii. (*495) 5 6 ° The 
powdre of the \vhestone..hath vertue of dryenge. 3480 
Wardr. Acc. Edw. IP ( 1830) 324 For wasshing and drying 
of ix pair of shetes. 1548 Act 24-3 Edw. PI, c. 10 § 1 
Except the same [Malt] have in the fatt flower stepinge 
and sufficient drienge. 3667 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. 

II. 417 The too hasty drying thereof spoils it. ^ 1880 C. R. 
Markham/Vtwzl Bark 349 The people complained bitterly 
of the drying up of the streams. XB89 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 
3/3 Fifty years is the period. .[assigned] for the practical 
drying-up of the ivory supply. 

2 . atlrib. and Comb. Used in or for drying some- 
thing, as drying-basin , -box, -case, - chamber , - closet , 
-cylinder, floor , -ground, -horse, - house , -machine, 
-paper, - pipe , -plate, -room, -stove, - tube, -yard. 

1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 81 To.. the 
Queues fotemen for tnaire dryeng money. 3558 Bury 
JPit/s (Camden) 150 A dryeng bason. 3766 C. Leadsetter 
Royal Gauge it. xiv. (ed. 6) 373 Hung up, on Lines ..in 
the Drying-House. 1799 Mrs. Adams in Harper's Mag. 
(1885) Mar, 538/1, I made a drying-room, .to hang up the 
clothes in. 3821 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885)^ I. 49 Close 
by the road-side is the dryjng-ground ; 3854 S. Thomson 
Wild Fl. lie. (ed. 4) 238 If you consign it [the plant] to 
your drying-paper. 3880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 149 
The green leaves, called matu..are then spread out in the ■ 
drying-yard, .and carefully dried in the sun. 

Drying,'///, a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That dries or renders dry : having the quality 
of abstracting moistuie ; desiccative. In early use 
in Medicine. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixxix. (1495} 913 The 
harde yolke is dryenge and harde to passe out of the stomak. 
c 1400 L a nf roue’s Cirurg. 2 qi Make fumigaciouns of driynge 
bingis : as galles [etc.]. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 57 b. 
These waters being also drying by nature. 1709 Prior 
Paulo Purganti , Drying Coffee was deny’d ; But Chocolate 
that Loss supply’d. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 93 
A cold drying wind. 

2. becoming dry ; having the quality of drying 
quickly ; spec, of oils (see quot. 1865). 

3758 A. Rf.id tr. Macquers Chym. I. 315 What 'is called 
a Spirit-Varnish, or a Drying Varnish, because it soon dries. 
<ri865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 99/1 Subdivided into those 
which become thick or gelatinous on exposure to the air 
( drying oils), as linseed and poppy ; and those which do 
not (fat oils), as olive and sperm, c 1865 J. Wylde ibid. 
418/2 Some oils, by the absorption of oxygen, become what 
are termed ‘drying oils'. 3872 Tennyson Lyuette 3087 
A helm With but a drying evergreen for crest. 

Hence Dryingness, drying quality. 

1840 jEolus 60 The air.. receives, .an increase of dryness, 
or of dryingness, which latter designation is to be preferred 
as more truly expressive of the fact. 

Dryish, (drai'ij), a. £f. Dry a. + -ish.] Some- 
what dry (lit. and fg.\ 

3725 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Ozicr, , Planted rather in a 
dryish than overmoist ground. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
iv. 359 A curious and valuable collection, but rather dryish. 

Dry land. [See Dry a. 5.] Land not sub- 
merged or under water ; land as opposed to sea. 


. Juliana (Bodl. MS.) 77 And drof ham to drue lond 

m to champaine. a 3330 Otuel 444 Anon ri3t als roulond 
Hadde ikau^t be druye lond [etc.]. 1535 Coverdale Gen. 

1. 10 And God called y B drye londe, Earth, a 1626 Bacon 
New Atl. (1627)3 God. .discovered the face of the Deep, 
and brought forth Drie-land. 1892 Gardiner Stud. Hist. 
Eng. 3 Animals could pass over on dry land. 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to dry land ; land-. 
3696 Whistos Th. Earth iv. (1722) 330 The Generation 
of the Dryland Animals. 3732 Berkeley Alciphr. V. § 33 
Oxen, and other dry-land animals. x866 Howells Venet. 
Life xii. 179 No horse. .that type of dry-land locomotion. 
Dryly, drily (drai-li), adv. [f. Dry a. -k-ly 2 . 
The lormer spelling is more analogical : cf. shyly, 
slyly , also dryness .] 

1 . In a dr)' manner or state; without moisture. 

3562 J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 216 Walke thou 

weatly, walke thou dryly. 3601 Shaks. Alls Well 1. j. 176 
Your old virginity, is like one of our French wither’d 
peares : it lookes ill, it eates drily. 

2 . Without emotion, sympathy, or cordiality, 
coldly, frigidly; see Dry a. 13. 

3622 Bacon Hen. VII (J.), Conscious to himself how dryly 
the King had been used by his council. 1693 Dryden 
Jicvenat r. 113 Virtue is but drily Prais’d, and Sterves. 1809 
G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 392 Saying drily, but civilly, 
that he. should come. x86x Wilson & Geikie Mem. E. 
Forbes iv. 115 His sympathy was but dryly expressed. 

3 . With quiet sarcasm or caustic humour: see 
Dry a. 14. 

3430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ir. xvi, He was bouerdyng all 
the long daye . . So dryely that no man might e$pye So 
sober he was in his countenaunce. 3592 Nashe/*. Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 14 a, A lolly lustie olde Gentleman, that will winke, 
and laugh, and ieast drily. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vii, 
‘You saw me, neighbour Glover, at the beginning of the 
fray?’ ‘ I saw you after the end of it, neighbour’, answered 
the Glover, drily. 2838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. i. iv. § 16. 
to The style of Bentley was sometimes humorous and dryly 
sarcastic. 

4 . In a bare or plain style, without embellish- 
ment, baldly ; in a dull or uninteresting style or 
manner; see Dry a. 16-1S. 


2635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish’d Virg. 103 Which 
for being so drily written, made them . . desirous to know 
the occasion. 2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 114 Some dryly plain.. 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 2759 Goldsm. 
Bee, Augustan Age (Globe) 414/2 The poet either drily 
didactive. .or triflingly volatile. 2836 Whately Chr. Evict. 
xi, The miracles.. are all related briefly, calmly, and dryly, 
and almost with an air of indifference. 

Dryness (droi'nes). Forms; see Dry a.; also 
5-6 drines, 6-7 driness©, 7-8 driness. [f. Dry 
a. + -NESS.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being dry ; absence 
or deficiency of moisture ; aridity ; drought. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iii. (1495) 83 Dryenesse 
spoyllyth the heed of the heer and tnakyth it ballyd. 1483 
Ca/h. Angl. 208/2 A Drynes, ariditas. 3530 Palsgr. 215/2 
Drinesse, sechesse .. Drighnesse, chaline. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII, c. 10 For the drines of the earth. 2563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 39 Windes .. some of them bringing 
mine, some drinesse. 1643 Denham Cooper's H. 207 While 
driness moisture, coldness heat resists. 2770-4 A. Hunter 
in Winter Syst. Hush. (1787) 183 According to the driness or 
wetness of the season. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 
562 The milky liquid is evaporated to dryness. 

f b. cotter. A dry place ; dry land. Obs. rare. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xvi. Ixix. (1495) 575 Nitrum 
. .is made ryghte as salt in drynesse in aide clyues. C3450 
Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) 21 That drynes earth men shall 
call ; The gathering of the waters all Seas to name. 

t c. The condition of being dried up; failure, 
cessation. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Usnrie (Arb.) 545 . This will preserue 
Borrowing from any generall Stop or Drinesse. 

2 . Thirst. Obs. (or only in vulgar use.) 

a 2535 Fisher Semi. Wks. (1876) 400 How in his drygh- 
nesse they would haue filled it with Asell and Gaule. 1559 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 176 Much sweter then 
Hony, and most pleasantly aswageth drines. 

3 . fig . a* Absence of emotion, feeling, or fervour ; 
lack of cordiality ; coldness of feeling ; distance oi 
manner. 


<73450 tr. De Imitattone nr. Ix. u,"z Lest m3' sou/e fa ile for 
werynes & drynes of mynde. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
3533) 94 b, Drynesse of spir}’te cometh somt3’me . . whan a 
persone gyueth hymselfe moche to worldly or bodj’ly myrth 
and pleasure. 2669 Woodhead St. 7 'eresa 1. iv. 12 God 
changed the driness wherein soul had formerly been, 
into an extream tenderness. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
(* 79 2 ).L 2 78 There was a dryness between the lieutenant 
and ntm on my account. . 1831 Society I. 310 An apparent 
want of delicacy in his accosting her . . made her manner 
assume a dr3’ness very unlike its usual tone. 

b. Absenceof embellishment, plainness, baldness ; 


:k of interest, dullness. ■ _ . 

1637 B. Jonson Discoveries , Prxcipieudt modi, 1 heir 
v flowers and sweetness do as much corrupt as others 
mess and squalor. 2709 Tatler No. 43 f 5 The Beamed 
ire so long laboured under the Imputation of Dryness 
i Dulness in their Accounts or their Phenomena. <1 1739 
rthiJ.). Paraphrase where penury offancy or 
expression ast it. ,853 ‘C. Bede Verdant Gran ix. 
. 4) 78 The dryness and daily rouline oflcctures. 

Jry-nurse, sb. [Cf. Drv a. 4 b.] 

. A woman who takes care of and attends to a 
ild, but does not stickle it (opp. to vx/-tltirse) ; 
merlv, also, in the general sense of ‘nurse 
nj8 Shaks. Mtny >• if 3 One Mistm Quickly: 
ich is in the manner ofhis Nurse; or his dry-Nurse ; or 
Cooke a 1618 Raleigh To Son n. m Remain: (1661I 
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84 After a while thou didst love thy Drie-nurse, and didst 
forget the other. 1663 Tuke Adz». 5 Hours v. iii, There’s 
no cook, nor dry-nurse, like a wife. 1731 Swift- To Gay 
8 Make a dry-nurse of thy muse? 1848 Kingsley Saints 
Trag. in. iii, To play the dry-nurse to three starving brats. 
2 . Jig . A man who is charged with 1 looking 
after ’ another ; esp. one who instructs or * coaches ' 
a superior in his duties. 

1614 B. Jon'S ON Bart. Fair 1. (Rtldg.) 310/2 Well, /his 
dry nurse .. is a delicate man. £-1640 Capf. Underwit in 
Bullen O. PL II. 322^ (Farmer) You must have a dry 
nurse, as many Captalnes have . . I can hire you an old 
limping decayed sergeant at Brainford. 1784 Cowper T ask 
11. 371 Grand caterer and dry nurse of the church ! 1820 

Scott Monas t. vi, The old general who, in foreign armies, 
is placed at the elbow of the Prince of the Blood, who 
nominally commands in chief on condition of attempting 
nothing without the advice of nis dry-nurse. 1826 Welling- 
ton in CrokerP. (1884) I. xi. 343 When the Horse Guards 
are obliged to employ one of those fellows like me in whom 
they have no confidence, they give him what is called a 
second in command— one in whom they have confidence — 
a kind of dry nurse. 

Dry-nurse, V- [f. prcc. sb. or f. Dry adv. + 
Nurse.] trans. To bring lip ‘by hand without 
the breast ; to play the dry-nurse to (///. and Jig.) ; 
to ‘ conch ’ or instruct (a superior) in his duties. 

2582 Rich Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 1B5 Her daughter, .she 
committed to the outlawes . . who .. promised to drie nurse 
the child so well as thei could till she should make retourne. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. x68 As Romulus a Wolf did rear So 
he was dry-nurs’d by a Bear. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett. 

I V.13 A round flexible pipe might be contrived for the feeding 
dry-nursed children. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack ii, She had 
dry-nursed a young baronet. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
x. iv. (1865) III. 246 Franz of Lorraine bears the title of 
Commander, whom Seckendorf is to dry-nurse. 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough I. 282 Some regular officers who 
had been selected .. for the purpose of dry-nursing their 
inexperienced colonels. 

Dry rot, dry-rot. 

1. A decayed condition of timber in confined 
situations, in which it becomes brittle and crumbles 
to a dry powder; caused by various fungi, esp. 
species of Polyporus and Merulius , or by slow 
chemical processes. Also applied to any fungus 
causing this. 

*795 {title) Some Observations on the Distemper in Timber 
called the Dry Rot. 1803 J- Papworth {title ) An Essay 
on the Cause of the Dry Rot in Buildings; with some 
Observations on the. Cure of the Dry Rot, by the Ad- 
mission of Air into the Parts of Buildings affected with 
that Disease. 1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 337 Of para- 
sitical Fungi, the most important are those which are 
called dry rot. a 1835 J, MacCullock Proofs 4- Illustr. 
Aitrib. God (1837) 121 The far greater number of these 
imaginary cases of dry-rot are no other than this, the 
usual chemical decomposition of the hard vegetable fibre. 

2- fig- A state of hidden or unsuspected moral or 
social decay tending to disintegration. 

1821 Examiner 91/x A species of political dry rot is 
pervading the whole community. 3881 W. Phillips in C 
Martyn Life{ 1890) 586 The dry-rot of legislative corruption. 

Hence Dry-rot v. trans . , to affect with dry rot. 
Dry-rotten ppl. a decayed with dry rot. 

x8i8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 359 note. The more completely 
and notoriously dry-rotten the whole fabric, the more money 
would be called for .. for the support of it. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. x. (1873) 223 They are dry-rotting the 
very fibre of will and conscience. 2883 American VII. 4 
Swept away as incapable and dry-rotten. 

Dryry, obs. form of Dreary a.' 

Dry S alter (drsi's^ltai). [app. f. dry salt , after 
sailer.] A dealer in chemical products used in the 
aits, drugs, dye-stuffs, gums, etc. ; sometimes also 
in oils, sauces, pickles, tinned meats, etc. 

1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4352/4 John Lawford, late of Lon- 
don, Dry-Salter. *745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman iv. (1841) 
I. 25 A. ii. was bred a dry-salter. .As a salter A. B.. .under- 
stands very well the buying of cochineal, indigo, galls, 
sumach, logwood, fustick, madder, and the like. 1790 Sir 
W. Fordyce On Muriatic Acid 7 (T.), I heard by accident 
of a drysalter, who had acquired a great reputation ’and a 
large fortune from possessing a secret that enabled him to 
send out to the Indies, and other hot countries, beef and 
pork, in a better state of preservation than any of the trade. 
1828 Craven Dial., Dry-salter, a person dealing in various 
articles for dyeing (not in pickles, according to Mr. Todd). 
*848 Thackeray Pan. Fair Ixi, There was scarce one of the 
ladies that hadn’t a relation a peer, though the husband 
might be a drysalter in the City. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Drysalter, one who deals in drugs, oils, potted 
meats, gums, etc. 1896 Felly's P. O. London Directory 
18x6 Drysaltery. See also" Druggists- — Wholesale ; .also 
Gum Merchants; also Indigo Merchants; also Merchants 
— General ; also Oil and Color Men. 

Drysaltery (drarsgdtari).' [f. prec. + -y: cf. 
grocery , etc.] A dry suiter’s store or business ; the 
articles dealt in by a drysalter {sing, and pi.). 

1848 Dickens Dornbey xxiii, The smell of which dry-saltery 
impregnated the air. 1865— Mut. Fr. II. 189 A bunch of 
keys, commanding treasures in the way of dry-saltery. 1883 
Lazo Times 27 Oct. 424/2 A general dealer, selling, .meat 
and drapery, as well ns groceries, or as they are called dry- 
salteries. 1884 Pall Mall G. Extra 24 July 10/1 A collec- 
tion of drugs, drysaltery, and chemicals. 

Dry 8 el, obs, form of Drizzle. 

Dry-shod (drarjpd), a. f — dry sliced, with 
dry shoes.] Having one’s shoes dry; without 
wetting the feet. (With go, pass , walk, etcA 
. *535 Cover dale Josh. Contents iii, The people go thorow 
« drjc shodd. c i585C'tt.ss l’KMUkOKE/'jr. lxvi, iii, Through 


Jordans streameswe dry-shod waded. 2679DRYDEN Troilus 
v. ii, And dry-shod we may pass the naked ford. x8o8 
Scott Alarm. 11. ix, Dry-shod, o’er sands, twice everyday, 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way. 
b. allrib. qualifying passage , etc. 

1813 Scott Trierrn. x, A dry-shod pass from side to side, 
f Drysne, v. Obs. [OE. diysnian, deriv. of 
*drus~, «-grade of *dreus-an, OE. dr/osan to 
fall ; cf. Drizzle, in 6 dryscl . ] intr. To fall down, 
sink. Hence Drysnyng*, falling, fall. 

c 950 L indisj. Gosp. Mark ix, 46 Der wyrm hiora ne bS 5 
dead and k^et fyr ne bi 5 adrysned [Rttshzv. ne biS drysned]. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 3801 A litill drysnyng of dewe was 
droppid fra heuen; 

Drysse, obs. form of Dress v. 

Dryster (drarstoj). [f. Dry v. : see -stek.] A 
workman or woman employed in drying something. 

14.. A Tom. in Wr.-Wulcker 692 Nomina artificium rnuli- 
erum . . Hcc siccatrix, a dryster. 1483 Caih. Angl. 109 A 
Dryster, dissicator, - trix . a 1671 Lamont Diary 180 (Jam.) 
Old Robert BailHe being dryster that day, and William 
Lundy, .measter of the mille. 1823 Jamieson, Dryster. 
1. The person who has the charge of turning and drying the 
grain in a kiln. 2. One whose business is to dry cloth at a 
bleachfield. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 384 note. Throw- 
sters and drysters were potters’ craftsmen. 

Dryte : see Dritk. 

Dryth (draij>). Now only south, dial. Also 6-7 
dry the, drith(e, drieth, dryeth. [f. Dry a. + 
-th, after warmth , etc.] .Dryness, dry condition. 

£11533 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) LI v, By 
heate of the sonne and drythe of the powdre. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Mark xi. 20 By reason of the drieth of 
his bodye. x6xo W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. viii, 15 
Moysture and dryeth, heat and cold. 1672 Blagrave 
Astrol. Physic 10 Agreeing with beat and drith. 1686 
Goad Cclest. Bodies 1. ii. 3 Dryth and Moisture. 17x1 J. 
Greenwood Eng. Gram. 175 Dry’th. 2889 Temple Bar 
Feb. 178 {dial.) '* What the old man do want is nourishing 
food and dryth.' 

b. Dry weather, drought. 

1571 Fortescue Forest 106 b, Bee you well assured of 
greate drieth. 16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr .S'. 
P. Jas. /(1848) 53 But now for drieth the fields were all 
undone. 2875 Sussex Gloss, s.v., Drythe never yet bred 
dearth. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 294 The end of 
a week’s dryth. 

+ C. Thirst. Obs . 

*557 Tot telPs Misc. (Arb.) 137 The dropsy dryeth, that 
Tantale in the flood Endureth aye._ 1587 M. Grove PeloPs 
<$• Hipp. (1878) 86 His dryth and thirst ne slakes, 
d. D lying. 

1881 Young Every man his cnvn Mechanic § 1588 To 
harden it and promote quick dryth. 

Drytt, drytte ; see Drite, Drightin. 
Dry-vat : see Dryfat. 

Dryve, dryven, drywe, etc. : see Drive v. 
Drywery, dryworie, var. Druery, Obs. 
Dschikketai, dshiggetai: var. of Dziggetai. 
Dschin 1 see Jin. 

Ii Dso. Zool. [Tibetan.] See quot. 

2882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 197 lLadak ) Among domestic 
animals are the famous shawl goat., the yak, and the dso, 
a valuable hybrid between the yak and common cow. 

D-string* (dPstrhg). Mus. [See D II. 2.] The 
string sounding the. note D on instruments of the 
violin class ; in the violin the third string. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 262 It_ sounds higher on the 
G-string than on the D-string of a violin. 

’Dswounds : see Zounds. 

Du, Sc. and dial, form of Do v. 

J* Durable, a. Obs. nofiec-wd . [f. L. dti-o two : 
see -able.] Divisible into two. 

2647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 58 Whatsoever is duable or 
triable, is fryable, 

Duad (dii/'ced). Also S duade. [ad. Gr. St/qy, 
5 ua 5 -, ‘the number- two’; prob. influenced by L. 
duo ; the normal repr. of the Gr. is Dyad.] 

1. A group or combination of two; a couple, 
a pair. 

_ 2660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 378/2 The Duad is 
indeterminate ; Monad is taken according to equality and 
measure, Duad according to excess and defect. 2751 
Harris Hermes il i. (1786) 226 Aua* cyvaxT/ieM;, a known 
Duad, as Apollonius expresses himself. 1793 Beddoes 
Math. Evui. 133 Lord Monboddo . . reduces without hesi- 
tation, the Greek , primitives to the five duads already 
quoted. 2797 Alonthly ’ Mag. III. 517 What the Pytha- 
goreans intended to signify by monad, duad, and triad. 
2848 G. A. Voolf. EccI. Archil. Contents x, Three Duads of 
Ecclesiastical Builders. 1857 D c Quince y Judas l sc. VW. 
32 note, [Aaron] is blind ; [Rioses] is dumb. But, moving as a 
co-operating Duad, they become the salvation of Israel. 

2. Math. A combination of two things ; a pair 
(considered without reference to the order of the 
two elements : e.g. ab and ba are the same duad). 
Hence Dua'dic a ., relating to or consisting of duads. 

2879 Sylvester in Amer. Jml. Math. II. 94 _ Du ci die 
disyntheme , any combination of duads .. in which each 
clement occurs twice and no oftener. ' ■ 

Dual (di/7-al), <z, {sb.) Also 6 douale, 7 duall. 
[ad. L. dttdl-is containing two, f. dtt-o two ; cf. F. 
duel , and see -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to two. Dual number {Gram.), 
the inflected form expressing two or a pair. 

2607 Bp. Andrevves Ser/n. II. 2x7 In the holy longue, the 
word which xignifieth life is of the dual number. 2706 A. 
Bedtord Temple Mus. iv. 75 It ought to be read.. in the 


DUALIST. ” 

DuaJ or Plural Number, 2876 J. Parker Paracl . 11. Epil. 
397 The great dual law which makes Adam and Eve one 
humanity, the dry land and the seas one globe. 

2. Composed or consisting of two parts ; two- 
fold, double. 

2654 H. L’Estrange Chas. /( 1655)7 His Majesty, .con- 
ducted her to Canterbury, where the marriage was finally 
completed . . From Canterbury his now dual Majesty tool: 
coach for White-hall. 2862 IVeldotis Register Aug. 3 Hi at 
in the dual life of man the working faculty should be mar- 
ried to intellectual beauty. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 
(1879) II. vi. 79 Truth is often of a dual character. 1886 
Pall Afall G. 1 Dec. 3/r They. ; proclaimed it as their policy 
to get rid of this ‘ dual ownership ’ in the land. 2892 Daily 
News 25 Apr. 6/4 The skirt was dual, and rather snort. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. The dual number. 

2650 Reeve Introd. Grk. Tongue 9 In the second and third 
duall, and in the second plurall. 2832 Coleridge Table-t. 7 
July, It is very natural to have a dual, duality being a con- 
ception quite distinct from plurality. 2858 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) III. i. 3 Gothic, .(where we still find a dual 
in addition to the singular and plural), 
f 2 . App. a name for the two middle incisor-teeth 
in each jaw. Obs. 

2542 R.Copland Gnydon's Quest. Chirt/rg. (1579) 18 Howe 
many tethe ought euery persone tohaue?. .in some isfounde 
.xxxij .xvj. in euery Jawe. And in other is founde but 
fx]xviij. That is to wyt two douales two quadruples .viij, 
molares and two cassalles \prig. L. duo duales : duo quad- 
rupli; et duo canini : et viii. molares et duo cays ales]. 
Dual(e, obs. form of* D wale. 

Dualin (dirralin). Client. Also -ine. [f. 
Dual + -in ; in reference to the twofold combina- 
tion with nitre.] A powerful explosive consisting 
of 20 parts of nitre mixed with 30 of fine sawdust, 
and 50 of nitro-glycerin. Also dualin-dynamite. 

a 2874 Jml. Appl. Client, (in Knight D/VA Mech. I. 767) 
Dualine. .contains 30 to 40 per cent of nitro-glycerine mixed 
with sawdust saturated with nitrate of potassia. 2879 Watts 
Diet. Chan. 3rd Suppl. 694 Dualin. 2884 Pall Mall G. 
6 May 8/1 One of the cartridges found last week under the 
Parliament buildings here [Toronto], has.. been found to be 
filled with dualin. 

Dualism (diw’aliz’m). [f. Dual + -ism : cf. F. 
dualisme (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The condition or state of being dual or consist- 
ing of two parts ; twofold division ; duality.’ 

2832 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. ix, In Teufelsdrdckh there is 
always the strangest Dualism. 1833 — Diderot Misc. Ess. 
1872 V. 53 Among the dualisms of man's wholly dualistic 
nature, this we might fancy was an observable one. 2841-4 
Emerson Ess., Compensation Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 41 An inevitable 
dualism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, and 
suggests another thing to make it whole. 1877 E. Caird 
Philos . Kant ii. 12 A dualism between knowing and being, 
between the ‘ me ' and the * not me 

2. Gram. The fact of expressing two in number. 
1874 Sayce Coujar. Philol. vii. 276 We find many others 

[languages] in which the formal expression of plurality has 
never passed beyond that of dualism. 

3. A theory or system of thought which recognizes 
two independent principles, spec. a. Philos. The 
doctrine that mind and matter exist as distinct 
entities; opposed to idealism and materialism , 
b. The doctrine that there are two independent 
principles, one good and the other evil. c. Theol. 
The doctrine, attributed by his opponents to Nes- 
torius, that Christ consisted of two personalities., 

2794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (2708) 65 Then he introduces .. 
the two principles or dualism (a little more French jargon) 
the mondc anime and the monde machine. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Aletaph. (1877) I. xvi. 293 , 1 would be inclined to 
denominate those who implicitly acquiesce in the primitive 
duality as given in Consciousness, the Natural Realists or 
Natural Dualists, and their doctrine Natural Realism or 
Natural Dualism. 2847 Buck tr. Hagcitbach's Hist. Doctr. 
I. 93 The Gnostic doctrine of two supreme beings {dualism). 
2864 Pusey Lect. Daniel (1865) 529 The characteristic error 
of the Zend religion, its Dualism, was its blot from the first. 
287* Liddon Elan. Relig. iv. 248 Manicheeism was the 
Dualism which had acquired a Christian flavour by coming 
into contact with Christianity. 2882 Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 
263 The dualism — the existence of matter as the source of 
evil apart from God — finds a distinct expression in the 
Wisdom of Solomon. 2882-3 Schafi-’ Encycl. Rcl. Kuotvl. I. 
669 According to dualism existence itself is based on a con- 
trariety which appears in philosophy as spirit and matter. 

4 . Chcm . The theory, originated by Berzelius, 
now abandoned, that every compound is constituted 
of two parts which have opposite electricities. 

2884 Muir Prhtc. Cltem.x. ii. iii. § 54 Dumas' discovery 
of the chjoracetlc acids which marks the beginning of the 
revolt against the compound radicles of dualism. 

Dualist (di/ 7 *alist).' [f. Dual 4- -ist : cf. F. 
dualistei] 

1. One who holds a doctrine of dualism or duality, 
a 2822 Shelley Christianity Pr. Wks. 1C80 II. 34° T{ IC 
Stoic, the Platonist, the Polytheist, the Dualist, and the 
Trinitarian. 2845 R. Balmer Lect. 4- Disc. I. vi. 305 tor a 
certain portion of his life he was a dualist, a believer in the 
doctrine of the duality of persons in the Godhead. 1872 
Liddon Elern. Relig. iv. 240 We of this generation are not 
Dualists. 

at t rib. 2850 Daudeny Atom. The. i. (ed. 2) 49 When/ wo 
kinds of matter shew an affinity one for the_ other, it is 
because they are actually penetrable., This, w Inch has been 
called the Dualist system, presents.. but an obscure and 
imperfect image to the mind. 

+ 2. A holder of two offices. Obs. rare, 
a x66x Fuller Worthies, Wills in. (1662) J 54 He a 
Duallist in that Convent (and if a Pluralist, no ingenious 
person would Jiave envied him*. 
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Dualistic (dl?7ali'stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic; cf. 
F. dualisttque .] 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, dualism. 
x8ox J. Jones tr. Byggc's Trav. Fr. Rep . v. 106 He.. 

passed over Symmer’s theory [of electricity}, or the dualistic 
system entirely. 1817 Coleridge Bio*. Lit. 57 The ad- 
mission of the dualistic hypothesis. 1876 E. R. Lankestek 
tr. Haeckels Hist. Crcat. I. it. 33 In the usual dualistic or 
teleological conception of the universe, organic- nature is 
regarded as the purposely executed production of a Creator 
working according to a definite plan. 1884 Muir Princ. 
Che/n. t. ii. ii. § 48 Berzelius raised the structure of dualistic 
chemistry, which asserted that every compound, whether 
simple or complex, must be constituted of two parts, of 
which one is positively, and the other negatively electrified. 
1885 T. Martineau Types Elk. Th. (1886) I. 1. xi, § 8. 205 
The dualistic assumption . . of the mutual exclusion of ex- 
tension and thought. 1892 Westcott Gospel 0/ Life 178 
From this source [Zoroastrianism] dualistic doctrines in- 
vaded the Christian Church in Gnosticism and Manichadsin. 

2. Characterized by duality ; dual. 

1832 Fraser's Ma%. VI. 260 Consider them as the two 
disjointed Halves of this singular Dualistic Being of ours. 
1884 Muir Princ . Chew. 1. ii. ii. § 48 All salts were to be 
regarded as dualistic structures. 

Hence Dual!’ stic ally adv., in a dualistic manner; 
in accordance with duality. 

1857 De Qihncey Judas Iscariot Wks. VIZ. 31 note, The 
two co-agents move in couples — move dualistically. Each 
is essential to the other. x88x Williamson in Nature No. 
618. 414 Each of them [compound atoms] was the smallest 
quantity of a compound, which .. could be represented as 
built dualistically of its constituent atomsj 
Duality (dhqarHti). Alsodualty. fad.F .duality 
(14th c.) ? ad. late L. dudlitas , f. dttalis Dual.] 

1. The condition or fact of being dual, or con- 
sisting of two parts, natures, etc. ; twofold condition. 

c 1400 Test. Love it. Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 306 b/x This 
dualitie, after Clerkes determission, is founden in euery 
creature, bee it neuer so single of onhed. 1575 Laneham 
Let. (1871) 54 Wheat and barly, peaz and beanz, meat and 
drinke, bread and meat, beer and ale, appls and pearz. But 
least by such dualheez I draw you too far : let vs heer stay, 
and cum neerer home, a 1619 Fotherby Atlieom . 11. x. § 2 
11622) 2 99 Dualjtie is nothing but a composition of two 
vnities. 1781 Cqwfer Lett. (1887) 83 The solitude, or rather 
the duality of our condition, at OIney. 1887 Whitaker's 
Almanac 437 In the Austro-Hungarian empire duality ex- 
tends to the annual budget. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 
176 Zarathustra himself seems to have taught a certain 
duality in the one Divine Being. 

+ 2. The holding of two benefices together. Obs. 
1619 Brent tr. SarpPs Ccnnc. Trent (1676) 714 Plurality 
of Benefices is forbid, and dualty granted when one is not 
sufficient. Ibid. 738. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 

156 ^Dispensations given .. for non-residents .. dualities, 
trialities, pluralities. 1647 Sir J. Birkenhead Assembly 
.Man (1662-3) 8 He is not against Pluralities, but Dualities. 
Dualize (diw-alaiz), v. [f. Dual + -ize.] traits. 
To make or regard as two. Hence Dualized 
ppl. a . ; Dualiza'tion, the action of dualizing. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLI V. 550 The great unity of sensa- 
tion, that is, the state which prevailed anterior to the dual- 
ization of subject and object. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(j86o) I. in. iii. 205 note , Jt was feared that to represent God 
as the God of Creation and of Providence would be to 
dualize him. 1877 Fairbairn Stud. Philos. Relig. 33 Man 
had not learned to dualize his own being. 

Dually (di/Fali), adv. [f. Dual a. + -t.y 2 .] In 
a dual or twofold capacity ; in the dual number. 

1650 Reeve Introd. Grk. Tongue 24 Dually and plurally 
they are declined like the Feminine Article. 1785 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 44 If, therefore, we do not resolve (. .if you 
and I dually do not resolve) to consult. i88x 19/// Cent. 
Mar. 492 Hence it has followed that this great outside party 
. .has come to be dually represented in the Lower Chamber. 
Duan. (dw an). [Gael, duan poem, canto, song. 
First used in Eng. in Macpherson’s Ossian, 1765.] 
A poem or song; a canto of an epic or long poem. 

1765 J. Macphkrson Ossian II. 237 Cath-loda, Duan 1. 
{Note. The bards distinguished those compositions in which 
the narration is often interrupted by episodes and apo- 
strophes, by the name of Dutin). 1785 Burns Vision , Duan 
First. 1805 W. Taylor in A tin. Rcr>. III. 281 His Diarmod 
and his Guare may stalk on the stage, or declaim in duans. 
1821 Byron Juan iv. cxvii,TiU what is call’d, in Ossian, the 
fifth Duan. 1893 H. Walker 3 Cent. Scot. Lit. II. 124 One 
epic poem of six duans or cantos, and another of eight. 

Duan, obs. var. Dewan, Divan : so Dua'nee = 
DEWANi; Dua nag-e, dewanship. 

X669 Lond. Gaz. No. 415/x Carrying a Letter to the Duan. 
1766 Hist. Eur. in Arm. Reg. 29/1 The Duanage became 
annexed to the Nabobship. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
iv. i. 18 Appointed duan (or controller of the revenues) of 
Bengal. Ibid. v. 213 The duanee, or collection, receipt and 
disbursement of the revenue. 

Duarchy (dm’iuki). [f. L. duo (or irreg. f. 
Gr. 5 vo) two, after monarchy , etc.] A government 
by two co-ordinate rulers ; a diarchy. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 582 Properly called 
a Duarchie, which may continue so long as those two princes 
agree. 1655 Fuller C/t. Hist. lti. iii. § 3 A Duarchie in 
the Church .. being inconsistent with a Monarchic in the 
state. 1807 Robinson A rchxol. Grxca ir. iv. 144 That Sparta 
should be careful to preserve both her Kings, and not 
change the duarchy into a monarchy. 

So Dtrarcli, one who shares rule with another. 
1848 Tail's Mag. XV. 706 There will be duarchs for four 
phalanx, triarchs for 12, tctrarchs for 48, and so on. 

Dub (dz>b), shy Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 
doubbe, dubbe, 6 - 7 dubb ; see also Djb sbf [Of 
uncertain origin. 


It has been compared with Da. dyb acfj- deep, sb. deep, 
abyss ; but this being a relatively recent repr. of ON. djup , 
can hardly be connected.] 

1. A muddy or stagnant pool ; ■ a smalt pool of 
rain water in a road ; a puddle. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 119 Thre dayis in dub 
amang the dukis He did with dirt him hyde. 1513 Douglas 
ASneis vil. Prol. 54 The.. stretis.. Full of fluschis, doubbk, 
myre and clav. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. n. 
145 Ouir dykes and dubis, sykes and seuches thay sould 
spang and Ieip. X790 Burns Tam o' Shanter 8x Tam 
skelpit on thro’ dub and mire. 1886 Stevenson Kid- 
napped xxiv. 243 * Here’s a dub for ye to jump.' 

2. A deep dark pool in a river or stream {north, 
dial.). 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 264 Siclike the Scottis, 
on the tother syde, Arrayit war thair battell for to byde . . 
Ane mas also vpoun the tother syde. With mony dubbis 
that war bayth deip and wyde. 1825 Brockett N. C. 
Words, Dub, a small pool of water; a piece of deep and 
smooth water in a rapid river. X883 Kendal Mercury 12 
Oct. 5/3 In the neighbourhood of Tebay salmon are in the 
various favourite dubs in immense numbers. 1886 Pall Mall 
G. 6 Oct. 4/1 During summer and when the water becomes 
low the fish congregate in deep ‘ dubs’. 

3 . Comb., as dub-skelper, one who runs through 
the ‘dubs ’, ‘ a rambling fellow’ (Jam.). 

1824 Scott St. Rouatt's xxviii, I’ll warrant it’s some idle 
dub-skelper. .coming after some o’ yoursells. 1825 Brockett, 
Dub-skelper, bog-trotter ; applied to the borderers. 

+ Dub, sb.* Angling. Obs. [f. Dub vf 5.] An 
artificial fly ; also dub’fly. 

a 1450 Fysshytigc zu. Angle (1883] 6 How ye schall make 
your hokes of steyl & of osnionde som for dub & som for 
pe flote. Ibid. 20 Yf ye se. .\>t trowyt or the graylyng lepe, 
angle to hym with a dub accordyng to the same monetli. 
1681 Chetham A tiller s Vade-m. ii. § xx (1689) 12 Your line 
for Dub-fly, Cast-fly, or Artificial fly. 

Dub (dab), sb. 3 Also 6 dubbe. [Mainly ono- 
matopoeic (cf. dub-a-dtib, rub-a-dub) ; but having 
connexions with Dub vf] 

1. A beat of a drum ; the sound of a drum when 
beaten. Cf. Dub-a-Dub. 

c 157a Gascojcne Fruits of Warrc Wks. (1587) 113 They 
. .Who followe drummes before they knowe the dubbe. X576 
Tcrberv. Veuerie 140 That drummes with deadly dub, may 
countervayle the blast. 17x0 E. Ward Brit. Hudibras 86 
Before the Masters of the Dub. .Advanc'd a Red-lnc’d 
squabby Fellow. x8i6 Kcatinge Trav. (1817) I. 321 The 
sullen dub of two drums beaten with crooked sticks. 

2. A blow struck as in drumming, rare. 

X664 Butler Hud. 11. i. 850 As skilful Coopers hoop their 
Tubs With Lydian and with Phrygian Dubs; Why may 
not Whipping have as good A Grace, perform’d in Time 
and Mood ? 

3. A short blunt dull-sounding thrust or blow. 

*837 Hawthorne Tzvice- Told T. 11 . xix. syi Jotting 

down each dull footstep with a melancholy dub of his staff. 

Dub (dnb), sbA East Ind. [Telugu dabba. ] 

‘ A small copper coin, value 20 cash’ (Yule). 

1781 in Ld. Lindsay Lives Lindsays (1849) III.(Y.), The 
fanam changes forn dubs and 4 cash. X791 J. Anderson 
Corr. 43 The Exchange 88 Dubs for one Rupee. 1858 
Sjm.monds Diet. Trade, Dub.. a. division of the rupee in , 
Mangalore, also called dudu, equal to about 2 \d. 

Dub (dob), vA Forms; 1 dubban, 2-5 dubb- 
en, 3-5 dobb(e, 4-6 dubbe, 4 dube, 5 doubbe, | 
dowbe, 5-6 doub(e, 5- dub. [Appears in Eng. ! 
before 1100. Generally supposed to be from OFr., I 
which had in this sense aduber (Ch. de Rol. nth c.), I 
adober , adouber , also (rarer, and app. only later) 
duber , douber. The OFr. word is Com, Rom., It. 
addobbare, OSp. and Pr. adobar , OPg. adubar ; its 
ulterior derivation is unknown. 

By Diez it was assumed to be of Teutonic origin : there is 
however no such Germanic verb as dubban to strike, and 
the Ice!, and Sw. dubba , cited in support of such, are really 
late words for *to dub a knight’, from Eng. or Romanic. 
EFris. dubben to strike, seems, like our Duu v.-, to be a 
recent onomatopoeic formation. Even the relation of Eng. 
dub to the OF. word presents difficulties, since the latter 
would be expected to have been adopted as adub, which is 
not found till the 15th c. Branch II is presumably an ex- 
tension of the same word, though some of the senses are 
very remote, and are peril, affected by other associations.] 

X. To iuvest with a dignity or title. 

1. traits. To confer the rank of knighthood by 
the ceremony of striking the shoulder with a sword, 
a. (with compl.) To dub (one) a knight (J* to a 
knight). 

X085-H23 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085, Se cyng.. 
dubbade his sunu Henric to ridere Jjicr. C1205LAY. 22497 
hu .. scalt .. to cnihte bine dubben. <1x300 K. Horn 447 
Horn. .Jm schalt beo dubbed knijt. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon i. 31 The kyngc CharJemayne . . doubed hym 
to a knyghte. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. of Suffolk v, Whan 
my Kyng had doubed me a Knight. X764 Foote Mayor of 
G. 1. 1, Has his majesty dubbed me a Knight- for you to 
make me a Mister? .*865 Kingsley Here iv. II. vii. n6 
Thou wast dubbed knight in this church. 

f b. (with simple obj.) To dub (a knight, etc.). 

13.. K. Alis. 818 Dubbed weore an hundred knightis. 
c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 1168 Charlis. .him self me dobbede rijt. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 693 The swerd that men yeuen 
first to a knyght whan lie is newe dubbed. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur Contents xiii. i, How .. a damoysel .. desyred syr 
launcelot for to come and dubbe a knyght. 1577-87 
Holinshkd Chron. II. 37/qHe dubd on saint Michaell the 
archangels daie thirtte knights. 1596 Si-enser F. Q. vj. 
ii. 35 So he him dubbed, and his^ knight did call. 1617 in 
Crt. fy Times Jas. / (1849) 1 . 467 Sir John Smith, .was lately 


knighted .. Robin Hatton . . likewise dubbed. 1685 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2031/1 [They] were Dub’d by his Grace with 
the Sword of State. 

2, To invest .with a dignity or new title. (In later 
times often mockingly or humorously used.) 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (18x0)331 An abbot.. of Scone, 
kat dubbid J>e kyng. CX340 Cursor M. 7328 (Fairf.» He 
sal be dubbed \earlier texts enoynted] king to be. c 1400 
Melayne 304 Dubbe hym Duke in my stede. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill , l. i. 82 Since that our Brother dub’d them 
Gentlewomen. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 1. vi. 81 A Man of 
wealth is dubb’d a Man of worth. <x 1745 Swift Wks. 
(1841) II. 76 The college . . has dubbed most of us doctors. 
1758 G. Washington Writ. (i 83 q) II. 6 note. You are 
pleased to dub me with a title I have no pretentions to— 
that is, y* Honble. 1865 Miss BraddoN Only a Clod iv. 22 
They’d hardly dub you Esquire. X893 Ch. Times 6 Oct. 
995/3 The marvel is that he was not dubbed F.R.S. 

3 . To name, style, nickname ; to speak of or set 
down as ; now usually in pleasantry or ridicule. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. ii. 120 To dub thee with the name 
of Traitor. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antickr. 1. iv. 175 The 
reading of homilies, which they dubb with the name of 
preaching. 1693 Humours $ Couv. Tozvn 62 A Condemu- 
ing-Face. .dubs any one an uncontrovertible Cririck. 1713 
Steele F.ngliskm. No. 40. 260 A Cobier blacks a Boot , . 
and dubs it La Botte Roynllc. 1773 Garrick Prol. to 
Goldsmith's Stoops to Conq., You.. Pronounce him regular, 
or dub him quack. 1894 G. R. Sims in My First Bk. 88 
Was I to be dubbed a scribbler ? 

II. To dress ; to trim ; to crop. 
f4. To dress, clothe, array, adorn. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor It. 28014 Yee leuedis. .studis hu your hare 
to heu, hu to dub and hu to paynt. 0x325 Me/r. Horn. 
(1862) X2 He. .schop him bodi of lur fieyse And dubbed him 
wit our liknes. a 1450 Alexander 3447 He gase. . vp to he 
gilt trone, Dobbed in his diademe & dijt as be-fore. 1570 
Levins Manip. 181/38 To Dub the house, exomarc, putare. 
+ b. To ‘ stick * (with ornaments). Obs. 

C1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 24 Covered.. of Plate of fyn 
gold, dubbed with precious stones, c 1400 Destr. Troy 6205 
A cloth all of clene gold, Dubbit full of diamondis. 

5. Angling. To dress or make up (an artificial 
fly), or to dress (a hook or line) until a fly. 

<1x450 Fyssltynge w. Angle (1883) 33 Thyse l>en the xij. 
flyes wyth whyche ye shall angle to trought & grayllyng, 
and dubbe lyke as ye shall now here me tell. X675 J. Smith 
Chr. Relig. App. 1. 65 He who . . dubbs his Hook with a 
counterfeit Fly, will chuse to fish in troubled Waters. 1799 
Sporting Mag. XIII. 31 Dubbed with bear's hair of a 
brownish colour. 1846 Blackw. Mag. LIX. 3x0 They could 
neither scour a worm.. nor dub a fly. 

0. a. To cut off the comb and wattles of (a cock). 
1570 Levins Manip. 181/39 To Dubbe a cocke, corouare. 
x688 R. Holme Armoury n. 252/2. i8z8 Craven Dial. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Man xiii. (1883' 403 Cock-fighters trim 
the hackles and cut off the combs and gills of their cocks; 
and the birds are then said to be dubbed. 

b. To trim or crop 1 trees, hedges, etc.). 

1634-5 Brf:ueton Trav. (Chetham) 73 The trees, which are 
now cut and dubbed. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Dubbings, 
evergreens with which cnurches and houses, are decorated 
at Christmas. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Dub , to clip a hedge. 

7. To dress (cloth) see quot. 1847. Formerly, 
To ‘renovate’ old cloth or clothes: see Dubbkr 1 . 

[<2x400 Liber Aldus iv. If. 337 a. (Rolls) 718 Item, qe nul 
face dubber ne fuller tielx draps, et les vendent pur novek.] 
x8ox Chron. in Ann. Reg. 456 For dressing or dubbing 
cloths, either wet or dry, otherwise than by green cards 
and pickards. 1847-78 Halluvell, Dub, to strike cloth 
with teasels in order to rake the flock or nap. Clone. 

8. ‘To place good wares in the upper part of a 
basket and inferior beneath ; a term still in use in 
Billingsgate Market.’ Riley, Liber A Ibus III. 31 1. 

[X290 in Liber A thus m. m. (Rolls) 378 Et qe ntdle soit 
des pessoners si hardi . . fauceinentz a douber lour panj'ers ; 
cestassavoir, mettre al desus panyer un demonstrance de 
convenable pessoun, et dessouthe en les panyers mettre 
pessoun desconvenable de poy de value.] 

9. To smear with fat or grease. Now spec, to 
do this to leather. Cf. Dubbing vbl. sb. 4. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad 1. 448 All, after pray'r.. kill’d, flay'd 
the beeves, Cut out and dubb'd with fat their thighs fa» r 
dress’d with doubled leaves. 16x5 — Odyss. hi. 619 Apart 
flew either thigh, That with the fat they' dubb’d. 1831 
J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 162 Well dressed ox or cow 
leather when in use, is occasionally dubbed over with 
neat’s oil. x866 Rogers Agric. < 5 - Prices I. xviii. 398 Grease 
was needed for dubbing leather. 

10. To trim, or work level and smooth, with 
an adze. Also with off, denon, out. 

17 xx W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 160 To Dub ; to 
work with an Addice. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. iv, I had., 
to cut down a Tree, .hew it flat on either Side with my' Ax, 
till I had brought it to be thin as a Plank, and then dubb 
it smooth with my Adze. X789 G. Keaie Pelew 1 st. s <5 
Canoes made from the trunk of a tree dubbed out, x8xz 
J. Smyth Pract. of Customs 234 A paling board . . slabbed 
or feather-edged and dubbed on the sappy side. 

11. To beat blunt or flat. 

X879 Casseirs Techn. Educ. IV. 298/x The end of the tube 
is bent and hammered over in any' rough «aj # to pass 

it through, .and is afterwards 'dubbed or tanged . 

Dub, v.* [Known only since 2500 : evidently 
onomatopoeic, imitating the sound, or suggesting 
the feeling of a firm blow or thrust with something 
blunt. Cf. EFris. dubben to butt, beat, strike.] 

1. trans. To thrust ; now implying a moderately 
firm blunt thrust or poke. fFormcrly also, To stab 
as with a dagger; to bring down (a club) {obs.). 

1513 Douglas sFftcis iv. xii. 109 Or that Proserpine . . 
dubbit hir heid Onto the Stycian liellis flude of deid. cipi 
Gascoigne Fruites Warre Wks. 11831*210 With bodkins 
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dubd and doust to death. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng', it. vii. 
(R.J, He dubs his club about their pates, a 1659 Cleveland 
Gen. Poems, etc, (1677) 15 Women commence by Cupid's 
Dart, As a King hunting Dubs a Hart. 1836 E. Howard 
A’. Reefer xxxiv, Pigs . . were . . to be seen dubbing their 
snouts under the gunnel. 

. b. intr. To make a thrust or dab, to poke (at). 
1833 Mar r vat P. Simple xv, The slightest mistake as to 
time . . and at this moment the flatfish would have been 
dubbing at our ugly carcasses. 187s Sir G. W. D_a sent 
Vikings II. 196 The flounders would now be dubbing at 
our limbs thirty fathoms deep, 

2 , Used intr. and trans, of the beating or sound 
of a drum. Also rednpl. Dub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. 
Cf. Dub sb . 3 

1588 T. Deloney 3 Ball. Armada li.iv. in Arb. Garner 
VII. 47 With trumpets sounding, and with dubbing drums. 
Ibid. n. xiv. so The warlike Armie then stood still, and 
drummers left their dubbing sound, a 1625 Fletcher Mad 
Lover r. i. Now the drums dubbs. 
t Dub, «/.3 Obs. slang. [? corruption of Dup v. 
= do up.] 1 . trans. To open (a door), 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Case, Tis all Bob, 
and then to dub the gigg. Ibid. s. v. Giggcr., Dub the Gig - 
ger, open the Door with the Pick-lock. 1785 in Grose. 

2 . To shut tip. 

■ 1812 J. H. Vau x Flash Diet., Dub up, to lock up or secure 
any thing or place ; also to button one’s pocket, coat, etc. 

Dub-, in Comb. Chiefly dial. [cf. Dubbed 4.] 
Having a blunt point. 

1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. vm. 12 A swarthy dub- 
nosed Fellow, With Cheeks like rusty Bacon, yellow. 2882 
Oxfordsh. Gloss,, Dub-Point , dubpointed, sb. a blunt point ; 
adj. blunt at the point. (x8$S Sheffield Gloss., Dub , a 
straight-edged, round-pointed, dinner-knife blade.] 

Dub, dube, var. of Doob, E, Indian grass. 
Dub-a-dub. [Echoic ; cf. Dub v. 2 ] The sound 
made in beating a drum : used, a. advb., or with- 
out construction, as a simple representation of the 
sound ; b. as sb. t to name the sound, or the drummer 
who makes it ; and c. as adj. to characterize it.* 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. iv. vii. (Arb.) 74 Now sainct 
George to borow. Drum dubbe a dubbe afore. 1576 Gas- 
coigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 67 When drums are dumb, and 
sound not dub a dub. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends vm. (Arb.) 
137 Lowd dub a dub tabering with frapping rip rap of 
-/Etna, a 1592 Greene Alphonsus Wks. (Rtldg ) 242 Hark, 
how their drums with dub-a-dub do come ! x6o8 Day Hum. 
out of Br. v. ii. (iS8j) 77 These drumming dub adubs loues 
pjeasure feares. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xviii. (1737) 81 
The Dub-o-dub Rattling of the Drums. 1878 Stevenson 
Inland Voy. 86 Each dub-a-dub goes direct to a man’s heart. 

^ Applied, by confusion, to the accolade given in 
conferring knighthood. 

*6x2 Field Woman a Weathercock 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 23 The dub-a-dub of honour, piping hot Doth lie upon 
my worship’s shoulder-blade. 

So Dtib-a-clWb v. - Dub v 2 2. 

159 8 Florio, Tambussare. .to dub a dub, to drum. 1851 
Blackiv. Mag. Nov. 573 Trumpets and drums, blown and 
dub-a-dubbed by fellows that..l would not trust '[etc.]. 
Dubartas, -us, obs. var. Jubaktes, a kind of 
whale. 

II Dub ash. (d?/ba*J). East Indies . Also 7 
deubash, 9 debash, dubashee. [ad. Hindi 
dubhdshiya , dobdshi , man of two languages, f. do, 
du two + bhasha language.] An (Indian) interpreter 
or commissionaire, employed in transacting busi- 
ness with the natives, and as a cicerone, courier, etc. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Ind. <5- P. 30 The Moors, .not vouch- 
safing to return an Answer by a Slave, but by a Deubash, 
who is the Interpreter. 1776 in Gent l, Mag. (1792) 14/2 Two 
days before our arrival at Hyderabad, 1 sent my Dubash 
on before. > 18x4 W. Brown Hist. Prop. Chr. (1823) I. 198 
The rapacious dubashes denied them full payment. * 1832 
Marry at N. Forster xxxviii, By inquiry of the dubashee. 
1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 318 The 
dubashes, a superior sort of valet de place and cicerone. 

|| Dubba, dubber. East Indies. Also 7-9 
dupper, S duppa. [Arab., Pers., and Urdu 
d abb ah vessel made of raw skins.] ‘A leather bottle 
or skin bag, used chiefly in India for holding oil, 
ghee, and other liquids, and capable of holding, 
according to size, from 20 to 80 lbs. weight ’ 
(Simmonds Did. Trade , 1S5S). 

1698 F RYCR Acc. E. India fy P. 1 18 Their Butter . . after it has 
passed the Fire, they keep it in Duppers the year round. 
X727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. 126 (Y.)Great Quan- 
tities of Butter, which they gently melt and put in Jars 
called Duppas.^ 1799 Ann, Reg. 26 A small quantity of 
wood-oil, contained in a dubber, or leathern bottle. 1845 
Napier Gen. Order in J. Mawson Rec. (1851) 35 iY.) What 
became of these dubbas of ghee. 

Dubbed (dnbd ),///. a. [f. Dub vO + -EDU] 

1. Invested with knighthood, knighted. 

*55 * Huloet, Dubbed, decuriatus. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. v. xxviii. (1612) 137 Lord of nine score dubbed 
knights. X731 Lett.fr. Fog’s I ml. (1732) II. 257 A dubb’d 
Plebeian, Fortune’s Fav’rite Fool. 1825 Scott Talism. ii, 
A dubbed knight. 

2 . Angling. Dressed, as a hook. 

a 1450 Fysshynge zu. Angle <1883) 11 The dubbyd hoke. 

o. Cropped. 

, ®34~5 BRER eton Trav. (Chetham) 44 Dubbed hedges. 

4 . Blunted; blunt, pointless. (Now dial.) 

17.. E. Smith Compl. IJousezvifc (*750) 8 The spurs of the 
pheasant cock, when young, are short and dubbed. 2796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery ii. io His spurs will be short and 
dubbed; 1825 Wiltsh. Words, Dubbed, blunt, pointless. 


f Dubber T . obs. [a. OF. dotibeur repairer, f. 
douber to trim, dress, repair : cf. Dub vl 7.] 

A renovator of old clothes. . 

(But the meaning in quot. 1415 is uncertain • some have 
conjectured ‘trimmers or binders of MSS.*) 

1225-6 Liber Alims 1. 11. viii. (Rolls) 83 Et Pagan us Ie 
Dubbour, unus vicinorum, attacliiatur pro morte 'ilia. 
1240-1 Ibui. 1. 11. xxxviii. (Rolls} 103 Et Johannes Clericus, 
Dubbeour, et Thomas de Marisco. .committantur gaolae. 
1415 Liber Memorandorttm A/Y If. 129 b, in York Myst. 
Introd. 20 Que touz hosyersque vendrontchauuces. .aueront 
la charge del pagyne de Moyses et Pharao..horspris les 
Dubbers et ceux que sount assignez a eux. 1415 Ordo 
pagiitarutn ludi Corporis Christi If. 245 Ibid. 26 Escriue- 
ners, Lumners, Questors, Dubbers. 

Dubber 2 : see Dubba. 

Dubbil, -ble, -bul, etc., obs. forms of Double. 
Drubbing, vbl. sb. [f. Dub v . 1 + -ingU] The 
action of the verb Dub 1 . 

1 . The conferring of knighthood ; investment 
with a dignity or title. 

a 1300 K. Horn 438 Help me to knhte Bi al U ne xnl^te, 
lb my lord j?e king, pat he me 3iue dubbing, c 1315 Sjiore- 
11 am 15 A prince longeth for to do The gode kny3tes 
dobbynge. cx 440 York Myst. xxvi. 7.- *586 Ferne Blaz. 
Gentric 152. The ordering of dubbings and creations of 
Knights or Esquires. x6ix in Gutch Collect. Cur. I. 101 
All Bachelor Knights of more puny dubbing. 1676 Mar- 
vell Mr. Smirke 2 The Dubbing or Creating of Witts. 

1 2 . Attire, dress, array. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 28032 Quen )mi see your dubbing ware 
[*. e. attiring gear], c 1400 A. Davy Dreams 76 Bo^e hij 
hadden a newe dubbyng ; Hure gray was her eloping. 

3 . Angling. The dressing of an artificial fly; 
cotter, the materials used in the process. 

1676 Cotton Walton’s Angler 11. 300 To teach you.. of 
what dubbing you are to make the several flies. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratoiy II. 290 The dubbing of the fur of 
a black spaniel. X867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 214 
note, The dubbing.. of which the fly is composed. 

4 . A preparation of grease for softening leather 
and rendering it waterproof. Also dubbin. 

1781 J. Ripley Orig . Lett. 23 Take currier's dubbing, and 
anoint his sores. 1819 Rees Cycl. XX, The hide or skin is 
then conveyed to the shade or drying-place, where the oily 
substances are applied, termed stuffing or dubbing. 1875 
lire’s Diet . Arts III. 96 The dubbing., is composed of 
tallow, brought to a soft plastic condition by being melted 
and mixed with cod-liver oil. 1896 Price List , Prout’s 
Dubbin. 

5 . a. Working timber with an adze. Dubbing- 
out (Plastering-. see quot. 1842-76. 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 379 The expenses of 
dubbing-out. 2842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Dubbing-out 
. - the bringing of an uneven surface in a wall to a plane, by 
pieces of tile, slate, or the like, before it is plastered over. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig. 216 Dubbing, working with an adze. 

6 . attrib. 

a 1300 (see 2]. a 1400 Octoniaii 1274 Seuen dayes ylyke 
hyt leste, The bredale and the dubbyng feste. 1864 Web- 
ster, Dubbing-tool, a tool for paring down to an even 
surface. 1883 Fisheries ExJtib. Catal. 51, Lines, Fly Books, 
and Dubbing Books. 

Dubbler, var. Doubler. 

Dubbletie : see Doublejee. 

Du-berous, Du-bersome, a. dial., or vutg. 
[Corruptions of Dubious.] Dubious, doubtful. 

1818 Sporting Mag. II. 17 They became a little dubeious. 
1830 Galt Lazvrie T. IV. x, The squire.. was duberous if 
his charackter would serve. 2837-40 Haliburton Clockut. 
(1862) 139 As if he was dubersome whether he ought to 
speak out or not. 1876 Holland Sei\ Oalcs xx. 277 * She 
was.. a little dubersome about my coming to time.' 2889 
Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 109 That’s what 
I’m dubersome about. 

Dubiety (dmbar/ti). [ad. late L. dubietds; 
f. dubius doubtful : see -ITY.] The condition or 
quality of being dubious; doubtfulness, dubious- 
ness. b. An instance of this, a matter of doubt: 

cx 750 Richardson (T.), A state of dubiety and suspense is 
ever accompanied with uneasiness. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. 
Counting-ho. 32 So expressive, .as to admit of no dubiety. 
1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Imperf. Sympathies, The twilight of 
dubiety never falls upon him. 2892 Stevenson A cross Plains 
286 On one point there should be no dubiety. 

b. 1806-7 J- BereSFORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xx. 
279 Hume’s account of his own dubieties. 1845 Carlyle 
Cromzvell 12872) II. 260 A terrible dubiety toiitself and to us. 
Dubil, obs. form of Double. 
pubiosity (dir/bi/rsiti). [ad. L. type *dubio- 
sitas , f. dubiosus Dubious : cf. It. dubbiositd.'] 
— Dubiousness; with//., a doubtful matter. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 17 _ Men. .swallow 
falsities for truths, dubiosities for certainties. 1821 AY? o 
Monthly Mag. II. 299 The puzzles and the dubiosities of 
meaning. 2859 G. Meredith R. Feverel 111 . vi. 169 Dis- 
tinctly and without a shadow of dubiosity. 

Dubious (dirx’bias), a. [ad. L. dnbios-us doubt- 
ful, f. dubium doubt, neuter of dubius doubtful.] 

1 . Objectively doubtful; fraught with doubt or 
uncertainty ; uncertain, undetermined ; indistinct, 
ambiguous, vague. 

2548 Hall Chro/t., Edzv. IV, 208 To abide the fortune 
of battayle, which is ever dubious and uncertayne. 2662 
Stilling FL.CriJf. Sacr. 1. iii. § 8 In what year ofhisraign, is 
very dubious. 2725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 8 Dubious pro- 
positions .. are distinguished into probable, or improbable. 
2769 Robertson Chas. V, III. vm. 100 He joins a dubious 
friend against a known benefactor. 2813 Busby tr. Lucre- 
tius Life, The faint and dubious rays of crepuscular light. 
2868 Stanley Westrn. Abbey iv. 350 A dubious honour. 


b. Of uncertain issue or result. 

2635 J. Hayward tr . Biondls Banish'd Virg. 181 The 
fight was no lesse dubious than dangerous. 2667 Milton 
P. L. i. 204 His utmost power . . oppos’d In dubious Battel 
on the Plains of Heav’n. 1875 Helps Ess., Self- Disc. 16 A 
dubious deadly struggle which had terminated m his favour, 
fc. Old Chtin. Dubious acids-, see quot. Obs. 
2717-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Acid \ Dubious or Latent 
Acids, are those which do not possess enough of the Acid 
nature to give sensible marks thereof on the taste, but agree 
with the manifest Acids in some other properties, 
d. Of questionable or suspected character. 

2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 25 A large bed, covered with 
clothes of the most dubious black-brown hue. 2884 L.J. 
Jennings in Crokcr Papers 1 . vi. 158 She had been absent 
from England . .oftentimes in very dubious company. 1893 
Bookman June 83/2 Having gpt into evil odour by their 
dubious gains. 

2 . Subjectively doubtful ; wavering or fluctuating 
in opinion ; hesitating ; inclined to doubt. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 189 Though I 
beleeve..yet am 1 somewhat dubious in beleeving. 2710 
Norris Chr. Pntd. v. 220 Uncertain Ballancings and 
Fluctuations of a dubious Will. 1865 Miss BraddonAiV 
Jasper I. ii. 40 [She] raised her eyebrows with a dubious ex- 
pression. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, xiv. 298 I followed them, 
dubious as to whether I should ultimately interfere. 

Du*bionsly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY In a 
dubious manner; with doubt, doubtfully, hesi- 
tatingly ; uncertainly, vaguely, ambiguously. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. v. 1x5 Albertus magnus 
speaks dubiously . . but Aldrovand affirmeth plainly. 2708 
Swift Predict, for 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 152 To wander in 
generals, and talk dubiously. 1821 Byron Sardan. in. i, 
How Goes on the conflict? A. Dubiously and fiercely, i860 
Holland Miss Gilbert ii. 39 ‘ 1 don’t know where you will 
find it’, said the doctor, shaking his head dubiously. 

Du'biousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being dubious ; doubtfulness ; doubtful 
character ; uncertainty, ambiguity. 

1652 R. .Saunders Plenary Possess. 3 All which par- 
ticulars, .have difficulty and dubiousnesse in them. 2725 
Pope Odyss. 1. note (R.)» She speaks with the dubiousness 
of a man, not the certainty of a Goddess. 1865 M. Arnold 
Ess. Crit. x. (1875)411 The dubiousness and involved man- 
ner of the Greek. 2872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. Ixxiii, The 
dubiousness of all medical treatment. 

Dubitable (diz/'bitab’l), a. [ad. L. dubildbilts, 
f. dubildre to Doubt : see -able, and cf. OF. 
dubi table . ] Capable of being doubted ; liable to 
doubt or question. 

2624 Middleton Game al Chess hi. i. 265 The dubitable 
hazards Of fortune. 1657 Hawke Killing is M. 50 Aristotle 
makes it dubitable, and disputable, whether it is better to 
be Ruled by a good Law, or a good Man. _ 2704 Norris 
Ideal World 11. ix. 391 The consequence, which is the only 
dubitable one, is again proved by this enthymeme. 2893 
Nat. Observer 30 Sept. 515/1 To put into dubitable French 
what he might have said, .in indubitable English. 

' Hence Du’bitably adv., in a* dubitable manner. 

2864 in Webster. . 

+ D libit an cy. Obs. [ad. L. *dtibi/dnlia, f- 
dubildre to Doubt : see -ANCY and cf. OF. dubi- 
lance .] Doubt, hesitation, uncertainty of opinion. 

1648 Hammond Serm. on Rom. iv. 25 Wks. 1684 IV. 505 
They are .. without all dubitancy resolv'd, that all the joys 
of Heaven are forfeited by this choice. 2669 Woodjieau 
St. Teresa 1. Pref. 3 A certain knowledge, free from all 
dubitancy, of his Presence. 

• Dubitant (dizPbitant), a. ( sb .) [ad.L. dubitdnt- 
cm, pres. pple. of dubildre to Doubt : see -ant.] 
Doubting; having doubts, absol. One who doubts. 

2821 Blaekw. Mag. IX. 39 Why art thou.. to be less 
dubitant and circumlocutory? 2821 Craig Led. Drazving 
ii. 87 Let the dubitant take a piece of the blackest paper.' 
2871 Lytton Coming Race x, The male is a shy arid dubi- 
tant creature. 1895 19//; Cent . Oct. 680 The Church militant 
rather than the Church dubitant may hold sway. 

. Dub it ate (dirz-bitrit), v. rare. [f. L. dubi tat-, 
ppl. stem of dubitdre to Doubt.] intr. To doubt, 
hesitate, waver. 

1857 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 11. vi, If.. he were to loiter 
dubitating, and not come. 1879 Maudsley Pathol. Mind 
vii. £i2 If it were some great thing concerning which they 
dubitated and wavered. 

Hence Dwbitating - , vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; DWbi- 
t a tin gly adv. 

2827 Carlyle Germ. Romance I. 231 Dubitatingly. 2837 
— Fr. Rev. 1. iv. i, What dubitating, what circumambu- 
lating.- 1845 — - Ctomzvell (2872) III. 194 Answered dubi* 
tatingly. 

Dubitation (dirtbitfi-Jan). [a. F. dubitation 
(13th c.), ad. L. dubitation- em , n. of action f. 
dubildre to Doubt.] The action or condition of 
doubting; doubt, uncertainty ; hesitation, b. An 
instance of this ; •+ a matter of doubt (obs.). 

c 1450 Cov. Myst . (Shaks. Soc.) 67 I . . Alle that my progeni- 
touns hath . .seyn, ffeythfully beleve withowtyn alle duby- 
tacion. 1570 Buchanan Chawxleon Wks. (2892) 52 The 
Charmeleon . . eftir sum dubitatioun come to Stnueling. 
£*26^5 Howell Lett. l.y. xxi, It is as true a rule, that .. 
dubitation is the beginning of all knowledg. a 2734 North 
Exam. 1. i. (1740) 28 Lest the Author should think himself 
affronted by this Dubitation touching his Story. 2814 
Scott IFav. xli, 1 Beyond a shadow of dubitation. _ 289* 
Spectator 14 Alar., The assertion, made with no dubitation 
or reserve. . . ‘ . 

b- *545 Jove Exp. Dan. xii. (R.), The trewe inuocacion oj 
God thorow Cry>t, thei haue turned it into a dowtfull 
dubitacion. *683 E. Hooker Pref Ep. Pordage s MysttC 
Diz\ 99 Altercations, disputations and dubstauons of, m 
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and about Mystic Theologie., 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 
vii. yii, In the wreck of human dubitations, this remains in- 
dubitable, that Pleasure is pleasant. 

Dubitative (dizz-bitetiv), a. [ad. L. dubita- 
ttv-us (Tertull.) doubtful, f. dubitdre : cf. F. dubi- 
tatif (1 3-14^1 c..in Hatz.-Darm.).] Inclined or 
given to doubt ; expressing doubt or hesitancy. 

1615 [implied in Dubitatively]. 1737-51 Chambers Cycl., 
Conjunctions dubitcitive, those which express some doubt, 
or suspension of opinion. — as, if. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. 
Bede liii. Turning his head on one side in a dubitative 
manner. 1887 Jessopp A ready 49 Your old Arcadian's style 
of talk is full of doubts; it is what may be called the dubi- 
tative or approximating style. 

b. absol. A word or phrase expressing doubt. 
1835 Southey Dodo r III. xcii. 176 Some one has said 
that the Devil’s dubitative is a negative. 

Du’bitatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a 

dubitative or doubting manner ; doubtingly. 

1615 Sir E. Hoby Curty-cotnbc in. 121 This is the exposi- 
tion.. so dubitatiuely propounded by the Interpreters them- 
selues. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. vi. ix. II, 131 The Reichs- 
hofrath dubitatively shook its wig, for years. 1889 F. 
Barrett Under Strange Mask I. vii. 107 ‘ H'm- — yes’, said 
I dubitatively. 

Duble, Dubler, Dublet, obs. ff. Double, etc. 

1 Dubinent. Ohs. rare. [f. Dub v . 1 + -ment : 
cf. adubmsulh] Dubbing, adornment, array. 

13.. E. E. Allit . P , A. i2x The dubbement dere of doun 
and dalez. 

Duboisine (diz/borsain). Chem. - [see -INE.] 
An alkaloid obtained from the Australian solan- 
aceous shrub Duboisia myoporioides , having quali- 
ties similar to those of atropine and hyoscyamine. 
1883 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Dubul, dubylle, obs. forms of Double. 

Due, obs. form of Duke. 

Ducal (diz7*kal), a. ( sb .) Also 5 ducall, 7 
duckal. [a. F. ducal (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = 
It. due ale, Sp. ducal , ad. late L. ducdl-zs, f. duc-em 
{dnx'i leader, Duke.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a duke or dukedom (also, of a doge). 

Iu quot. 1626= Of the party of the Duke (of Buckingham). 
1494 Fabyan Chtvn. vir. 374 The bezaunde imperiall is 
worth .1. ducates, and the ducall bezaunde is worth .xx. 
ducates. 1626 Crt. 4 Times Chas. / (1848) I. xo6 Some say 
my Lord of Suffolk having given his proxy to my Lord of 
Walden, his eldest son, and now, finding him ducal, hath 
revoked. 1685 Loitd. Gas. No, 2099/4 The Crest is a 
Griffins-head between two Wings, coming out of a Duckal 
Coronet. 1731 Swift On Pulteney 10 Produce at last thy 
dormant ducal patent. 1763-9 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 
106 Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney .. are governed 
by their own laws, which are for the most part the ducal 
customs of Normandy. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 
Isl. I. 216 The Ducal Gallery of Florence. 1851 Rusion 
Stones Pen. (1874) I. i. 17 The Ducal Palace of Venice, .is 
the central building of the world. 

b. Of the rank or bearing the title of duke. 

1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. II. 138 The offices . . are here- 
ditary to the ducal families of Ancaster and Norfolk. 

c. Ducal mantle, (a) the official robe of a duke ; 
(b) Conch . a species of mollusc, Chlamys pallium. 

1776 Da Costa Conchol. 292 The Ducal Mantle Escallop. 

1 81 p in Pantologia. 1823 in Crabb Technol. Did. 

f B. sb. See quot. Obs. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. , Dttcals , the letters patent 
granted by the senate of Venice are called ducals. 

Ducality (diwkre'Hti). humorous, [f. prec. + 
-ity.] Ducal rank or character; concr. f a ducal 
personage ; the ducal order. 

1847 Ld. Houghton in Life (1890) 1 . 399 The German ducal- 
ities go to Granada. 1848 Ibid. 408 Disraeli made an 
excellent use. .of the ducality of his friend. 1891 Pidorial 
World 7 Mar. 307/2 The Ducality was in high good humour. 

Dircally, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] In a 
ducal manner ; as a duke. 

1823 Rutter Fonthill p. xxii, A lion rampant, Argent, 
ducally crowned. Or. 

Ducape (diz/k^’p). [Origin unascertained.] 

1 A plain-wove stout silk fabric of softer texture 
than Gros dc Naples. 

Its manufacture was introduced by the French refugees of 
1685.* Beck, Drapers Did. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Ducape. a certain kind of Silk used 
for Womens Garments. 1688 R. Holme Armowy iu. 08/1 
Womens Hoods.. made of.. Sarsenet, Ducape, Vinian Sars- 
net, Persia. .Silk. 1773 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 477, 
I have had it worked up . . into a French grey ducape. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 12/1 Persian, sarsenet, _gros-d e-Naples, 
ducapes, satin, and levantines are . . plain silks, which vary 
from one another only in texture, quality, or softness. 

Ducat (dtf’kat). Forms : 4 duket, 5 dokett(e, 
ducatt(e, 5-6 doket, duckett(e, 5-7 dukat, (6 
ducade), 6-7 ducate, duceat(e, duckat(e, 6-8 
ducket, 5- ducat, [a. F. ducat (1395 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. It. ducato (12th c.), in late L. duedtus 
Duchy, also name of a coin, f. L. dux Duke.] 

1. A gold coin of varying value, formerly in use in 
most European countries ; that current in Holland, 
Russia, Austria, and Sweden being equivalent 
to about 9 s. 4 d. Also applied to a silver coin 
of Italy, value about 3 s. 6 d. 

Used as the name of a silver coin issued in 1140 by 
Roger 11 of Sicily, as Duke of Apuha, bearing the inscrip- 
tion R DX AP, i.e. Rogerus Dux Afuliie ; according to 
Falcone de Benevento * monetam suam introduxit, unam 
vero, cui Ducatus nomen imposuit ’ (Du Cange, s.v.). In 


1202, it appears (Pap pad op oH, Monde di Venezia , 1893, 8x) 
as the name of a Venetian silver coin, usually known as the 
grosso. In 1284, the first gold ducat, also called zeccltino 
•f ora, was struck at Venice under the doge John Dandolo. 
This coin, worth about 9 s., bears on one side figures of 
’St. Mark and the Do*e, and on the other a figure of Christ 
with the^legend * Sit tibi Christe datus quem tu regis iste 
ducatus’; this, though it did not originate, may have con- 
tributed to spread the name, which was subseq. applied to 
the gold coins of various European countries. 

01384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 258 As fyne as ducat [v.rr. 
doket, ducket] in yenyse. 1387'fREViSA Higdcit (Rolls) VI. 
'259 A duket f>at is wor^y half an Englisshe noble. 1477 
Poston Lett. No. 804 III. 204 In mony he brengyth with 
.hym an hundred thowsand dokets. J494 Fabyan __ Chron. 
yi. cHx. 148 A dukat is of sondry valuys, but y° leest in value 
is .iiii.f. m.d, ob. & the best .iiiLr. vii.r/. 1547 Uoorde Introd. 
Knoivl. xxx. (1870) 199 In golde they [Castilians] haue 
duccates and doble duccates. 1555 Eden Decades 176 The 
double ducades whiche yowre maiestie haue caused to bee 
coyned, are disparsed throughowte the hole wovlde. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. 11. viii. 15 Two sealed bags of ducats, Of 
double ducats, a 1618 Raleigh Rcmfxbif) 190 This Ducket 
currant for three ounces in Barbary, was then worth in 
England seven shillings and six pence. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., The chief gold ducats now current, are, the single 
and double ducats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, 
and Zurich. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did. s.v., The Dutch 
ducats, which are reckoned the purest gold, are about 9s. 6 d. 
sterling. 1835 Eurnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) III. 363 A 
Persian ducat now bears the value of nine kurans, or rupees. 
1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. 11. xiv. I. 189 The latest existing 
representative of the ancient Gold Gulden is the Ducat, 
worth generally about a Half-sovereign in English. 

i*b. A money of account in the Venetian 
republic. Obs. 

x6xx Coryat Crudities 286 Now whereas the Venetian 
duckat is much spoken of, you must consider that this word 
duckat doth not signifie anyone certaine coyne. But many 
severall pieces do concurre to make one duckat, namely six 
livers and two gazets. 1638 Roberts Mcrch. Map of Com - 
viereexn Halliw. Shaks. V. 323 At Venice there were two 
sorts of duccats, the one currant in payment, which may 
bee valued ster. about 3 r, 4 d., and the other of banco, which 
may be valued about 4s., or 4s. 2d. 

2 . loosely. A piece of money ; pi. Money ; cash. 

1775 Sheridan Duenna 11. iv, 1 shall be entitled to the 

girl's fortune, without settlinga ducat on her. 4853 Whyte 
Melville Digby Grand \ i. (Farmer) From spendthrift King 
John downwards, the Christian has ever pocketed the 
[Jew's] ducats, and abused the donor. 1895 Comh. Mag. 
Aug. 174 Holmes was likewise out of ducketts. 

3. Ducat gold, fine gold ; also applied to 
gilding of a brilliant colour. 

1548 Hall Chron., lien. VIII , 7 The garmentes were 
powdered with castels, and shefes of arrowes of fyne doket 
gold. Ibid. 80 b, On their faces visers, and all the berdes 
were fine wyer of Ducket gold, x8oS R. K. Porter Trav. 
Sk. Russ. 4 Siued. (1813) I. iv. 29 The spire of this edifice is 
..gilt with ducat gold. 

Ducatoon (dz>katz7*n). Also 7 ducaton, 
ducattoon, -oun, 7-8 duccat-, duckatoon. [n. 
F. ducaton ‘ a small duckat, or halfe duckat * 
(Cotgr.), V ad. It. ducalonc (not in Florio) augni. 
of ducato (being a bigger coin than the gold ducat, 
Della Cmtsca ) : see prec. and -oon.] A silver coin 
formerly current in Italian and some other European 
states, worth from 5 to 6 shillings sterling. 

16x1 Coryat Crudities 285 The greatest [Venetian silver 
coin] is the duckatoone, which containeth eight livers, _ that 
is, sixe shillings. _ This piece hath in one side the effigies of 
the Duke of Venice and the Patriarch, .and in the other the 
figure of St. Justina. ax 659 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 
40 What mean the Elders else, those Kirk Dragoons, Made 
up of Ears and Ruffs like Ducatoons? 1672 Petty Pol. 
Anal. 385 Weighty plate pieces, together with ducatoons, 
making about three quarters of the money now current in 
Ireland. 1704 Royal Proclatu. 18 June in Loud. Gaz. No. 
4029/1 Duccatoons of Flanders, Twenty Peny-weight and 
Twenty one Grains, Five Shillings and Six Pence. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl.. Ducatoon, a silver coin, struck chiefly in 
Italy; particularly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, 
Mantua, and Parma; though there are also Dutch and 
Flemish ducatoons.. There is also a gold ducatoon, struck 
and current chiefly in Holland. 1827 De Quincey Murder 
Wks. 1862 IV. 19 He had possessed himself of a ducatoon. 
Duce, obs. form of Deuce. 
t Ducena’rious, a. Obs. rarc~°. [f. L. du ce- 
llar ins, f. duceni two hundred (each).] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Duccnarious, pertaining to two 
hundred. 

II Duces tecum (di/7's/z t/'ktfm). Law. [Latin 
phrase : more fully sub peena duces tecum, 1 Under 
penalty thou shalt bring with thee '.] A writ 
commanding a person to produce in court specified j 
documents or other things which are in his custody, ■ 
and are required as evidence. 

1617 Minshlu Due tor. Duces tecum , is a Writ command- 
ing one to appeare at a day in the Chauncerie, and to bring 
with him some peece of euidence, or other thing that the 
Court would view. 1658 in Phillips. 27x5 Amer. State 
Papers Misc. (1834) I. 682. 

Duch(e, obs. forms of Dutch. 

Duchepers, -peiris, corrupt ff. Douzepeus. 
t Du'cliery. Obs. Also 5 doueh-, dowch-. 
[app. f. duch>!, earlier form of Duchy + -eky, q.v.] 

1. The domain or territory of a duke; -Duchy. 

1400 Morte Arth. 49 He doubbyd hys knyghtez, Dyvy- 
syde dowche^ys and delte in dyverse remmes. c 1475 Rauf 
Coiljear 936 Appeirand air _ To twa Douchereis. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vn. 455 Charlk de Bloyes made his clayme ! 
to that duchery by tytle of his >vyfe. 1536 Bellende.v j 


Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 291 To have the empire of Ingland, 
, with the duchery of Normandy. 

2. A duke’s rule or term of office. 

1387 Trevisa Higden vi. v, (Tollem. MS.), The fourtenthe 
yere of his duchery. Ibid. (Rolls) VII. 119 A 3eie of his 
ducherie. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. ccvii. 220 The .vii. yere 
of his dowchery, he went to Iherusalem. 

Duchess (dutjes). Forms; 4-6 duehes, 4-7 
_duchesse, (5 ducesse, dochesse, duchez, dukes, 
6 dutches, Sc. dutches), 6-9 dutchessj 6- 
duchess. [a. F. duc/tesse (12 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
nd. late of med.L. ducissa, f. dux {due-) : see Duke. 
The spelling dutchess was usual till c 1810.] 

1, a. The wife or widow of a duke. b. A lady 
holding in her own right a position equal to that 
of duke. 

Grand {iGreal) Duchess, the wife of a Grand Duke, q.v. 

13.. Gaw. ff Gr. Knt. 2465 Ai)>urez half suster, duches 
dorter of Tyntagelle. 0385 Chaucer L. G.- IV. 2122 
A riadne , Myn dere herte, OfAthenysduchesse[t'.rr. ducesse, 
duches]. Ibid. 2127 Al softely systyr myn, quod she, Now 
be we duches-sis bothe I and 3e. 14*17 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 145 Aftyr the dochesse of York clepyd Isabel, c 1475 
Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 792/4 He c duxissa, a dukes. 1529 Ad 
21 Hen. Vii I, c. 13 § 28 Any Chaplaine of any Ducnesse, 
Marquesse, Countesse, Vicountesse, or Baronesse. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen. VI II, 11. iii.38 What thinkeyou of aDutchesse '( 
Haue you limbs To beare that load of Tide? X70X Act 12 
4 13 Will. Ill , c. 2 § 1 Princess Sophia, Electress and 
Dutchess Dowager of Hannover. 1756-7 tr. Kcyslers Trav. 
(xj6o) II. z The public audiences are given by the great 
dutchess. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 74 To 
display the Dutchess of Marlborough under the name of 
Atossa. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) J. 344 A court of de- 
missions was held in the names of the duke and duchess. 


2 . transf. J* a. Lady (as feminine of lord). Obs. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. nr. 33 Ich am hus dere douheter, 

duchesse of heuene. c 1485 Digby Myst. in. 515 A dere 
dewchesse, my daysyys tee ! 1513 Bradshaw St. JVer - 

burge 1. 2183 A duches of vertue as whylom was Delbora. 
fig. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 173 (Matz.) Prynce ! re- 
metnbre..Howe vertue is of vices a duchesse. 

b. slang". A woman of imposing demeanour or 
showy appearance. [Cf. F. duchesse .] 
axnoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Rum-dutchcss , a jolly 
handsom Woman. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops io Cotiq. 11, This 
Stammer in my address, .can never permit me to soar above 
the reach of . . one of the Duchesses of Drury-Lane. 1893 
IVestm. Gaz. 9 Oct. 8/r The dissemination of those articles 
of apparel amongst ‘ factory ladies ’ and the elderly ‘ duch* 
esses ' of Chevalierland ! 

3 . A size of roofing slate, of 24 by 12 inches. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 396 Countesses are in 
size the next gradation above ladies ; and Duchesses still 
larger. 1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. J. 14 x From ‘ladies* 
(16 inches by 8) to * duchesses * (24 by 12), the slates are sold 
per thousand (of 1200 slates). 1883 [see Countess 2). 

4. attidb. and Comb., as duchess-gentlewoman , 
-regent ; duchess-like adj. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 52 Her beauty 
is duchess-like. 1826 W. E. Andrews Exam . Fox's Cat. 
I'rot . Saints 47 The cause for which the'priest-knight and 
the duchess-gentlewoman suffered was one and the same. 
1871 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. IV. xviii. 178 An honourable 
embassy was sent to the Duchess-Regent in Normandy. 

Hence Du’chessship, the rank or personality of 
a duchess ; Du'chessy a., colloq., like or of the 
nature of a duchess ; abounding in duchesses. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 29, I would 
haue put that proiect face of his To a more test than did her 
Dutcliesship. 1819 Monthly blag. XLyill. 415 His Prince- 
ship and her Princessship ; his Dukeship and her Duchess- 
ship, may also find a place in his crabbed vocabulary-, if he 
prefer it. 1870 Contemp. Rev. XIV. 486 ‘ Lothair ' has been 
called a ‘duchessy' book. 1887 Sims Mary Jane s Mem. 
49 A handsome nose that made her look duchessy. 

Dueht, pa. t. of Dow v\ 

Duchtie, -y, Sc. forms of Doughty. 

Duchy (dtf'tji). . Forms : 4-5 duche, -ee, 4-7 
-ie, (5 dwche, -io), 5-6 duchye, 6-8 dutchie, 
-y, 6- duchy, [a. OF. ducJicl , later duchf, [tin. 
(12th c. duchcU ditcej in Hatz.-Darm.), and later 
OF. duc/ul masc. The former lepresents a L. type 
*ducildt-em dukeship ; the latter is — Pr. ducal. 
It. ducato , Sp. ditcado late L. ducatus territory of 
a duke ; f. L. dux, duc-em leader, Duke.] 

1 . The territory ruled by a duke or duchess. 

1382 Wyclif Neh. v. 18 The ^erisfrutis of myduchie [Vulg. 
anuottas ducatus met] I S03te not. 1393 Langl. P . PI. C. 
IV. 245 A kyngdome oJ»er duche May nat be sold soply. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) i* 7 He hoIdeth..of the reme of 
Roussye a gret partie, where-of be hath made a Ducnee. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 291 The French king should 
clerely geve unto him all the Duchy of Guyan . . And that 
king Edward .. should freely holde and occupie the sayde 
Duchie. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Com my. (1603) >°s 
The Pope hath the cittie of Rome. .the Dutchie or bpolet. 
1756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) IV. 157 The dutchy of 
Carniola. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. tv. 396 Otho 
. .had erected his duchy into a kingdom. 

b. In Great Britain, applied to the dukedoms of 
Cornwall and Lancaster (the two earliest _ in 
England) vested in the Royal Family, and having 
certain courts of their own, in which respect they 
differ from ordinary peerage dukedoms. 

1480 Canton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 229 Kyng edward made 
^ 7 , 1- j n dnnhve. eic. JJuchV 
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seals of the duchy and county palatine of Lancaster. 1895 
Whitaker's Almanack 157 Duchy of Lancaster . . Duchy of 
Cornwall. [With a List of Officers of the two Duchies.) 

c. A district between London and Westminster 
forming the precincts of the Duchy House of 
Lancaster. 

1626 Crt . 4 Times Chas . / (1848) 1 . 1 54 St. Clement’s parish, 
the Sthind, the Duchy, with the Savoy, have caused a riot. 

2. allrib , a. generally, as duchy rights; f duchy- 
peerage, a dukedom, b. spec. Of or relating to 
the duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster ; as duchy 
land, manor, tenement (one held of the crown in 
either of these duchies); duchy-chamber, the 
court-room at Westminster.of the duchy-court of 
Lancaster, held before the chancellor of the Duchy 
(see Chancellor 4), or his deputy, having equit- 
able jurisdiction over lands h olden of the Crown 
in right of the duchy; duchy-house, the official 
London residence of the Chancellor of the Duchy. 

1555 Act 2 iS" 3 Phil. < 5 r Mary c. 20 § 5 The Fermes Rentes 
Suytes and services . . aunsweryd and paide in the Court 
of the Duchye Chambre at Westminster-^ 1607 Duchy court 
(see Chancellor sb. 4I. 1600 Crt. Tunes Jas. / (1849) I. 
100 The two chancellors of the exchequer and duchy keep 
residence here in town : of which the last hath been, .driven 
from the duchy house to Lambeth by the plague. 1653 Man- 
love Lead Mines 19-3 The Dutchie Court (if just cause be) 
May yield relief against those verdicts three. 1659 Rush - 
worth's Hist. Coll. I. 149 (Title of Act 22 Jas. I. c. 25) An 
Act for relief of Patentees, Tenants, and Farmers of Crown- 
Lands and Dutchy- Lands. 1672 LeyCKSTER Hist. Antiq . 
ir. iv, The dutchy office at Gray’s Inne in London. 1703 
Ibid. No. 4132/4 Exposed to Sale, a Putchy Tenement., 
being parcel of the Dutchy Manotir of Trematon, and part 
of the Ancient Dutchy of Cornwall. 1750 Carte Hist. 
Eng. II. 445 To shew his title to the Dutchy-peerage of 
Bretagne. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. vi, The court of 
the duchy chamber of Lancaster is another special jurisdic- 
tion. 2814 Lysons Cornwall vii, The tenants of the 
duchy manors are either free tenants, or conventionary or 
customary tenants. 

t Dtrcible, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. ducibilis , f. 
diicere to lead.] a. That can be led ; tractable, 
b. Able to be drawn out; = Ductile i. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 2 Here is a ducible disposi- 
tion. .that will follow upon the least hint. 1657 Tomlinson 
Reitou's Disp. 427 Silver is easily ducible and liqucscible. 

Duck (dtfk), sb . 1 Forms: a. i duce, 4 duk, 
5- duck (5 dukke, 6 ducke). 0. 4-5 doke (5 
dooke, 6- Sc. duke, duk, duik (deuk). 7. 4-5 
douk, 5-6 dowk. [OE. duce (7 duce), from u- (or 
ii-) grade ot*drfcan to Duck, dive : cf. Da. duk-aml 
lit. dive-duck {and= duck), Sw. dykfdgel lit. dive- 
fowl, diver ; and the synonyms under Ducker b , 
The phonological history presents some difficulties, esp. 
owing to uncertainty whether the OE. vowel was u or u, 
and the development of the three ME. types : dukke , duk, 
corresp. to mod. duck ; doke, dock, corresp. to mod. Sc. 
duik 'duk) ; do nke, dowke. Cf., for the forms, Brook v. 
and Dove; and see Luick, Untcrsuch. zur Engl. Laut- 
geschichte (1896) § 388, 553-1 
I. Primary sense. 

I . A swimming bird of the genus Anas and 
kindred genera of the family Anatidie, of which 
species are found all over the world. 

Without distinctive addition or context, the word is applied 
to the common domestic duck , a domesticated form of the 
wild duck or Mallard {Anas boscas\ The other species 
(about 125 in number, distributed among some 40 genera) 
are distinguished by adjuncts expressing colour, appearance, 
or habit-;, as black , bronw, crested , dusky, pishing . , grey , 
little, long-tailed, noisy , Painted , pied, red-headed, 
ring-necked , ruddy, sleepy, swallow-tailed. , tufted, velvet, 
whistling, white-faced duck, etc. ; habitat, as channel-, 
creek-, mire-, moss-, mountain-, river- } rock-, sea-, shoal-, 
surf-, tree-, wood-tluck ; native region, as American, 
English, French , German , Labrador, Ho no ay duck ; or by 
more distinctive words as Canvas-back-, Cuthbert-, Eider-, 
Harlequin-, Herald-, Maiden-, Mandarin-, Muscovy- 
or Musk-, Mussel-, Penguin-, SquaM-duck, etc., q.v. in 
their alphabetical places. In its widest technical sense, the 
name includes the gadwalls, garganeys. golden-eyes, pin- 
tails, pochards, scaups, # scoters, sheldrakes, shovellers, 
spoonbills, teal, whistlewings, widgeons, and other related 
groups; the geese and goosanders, though Anatidx , are 
not usually called ‘ducks’. 

o. 967 in Kemble Cod. Dipt. No. 538. III. 18 Andlang 
Osrices pulle pret hit cymp on ducan seaj>e ; of ducan sea|>e 
)>a:t hit cynip on Rkchale. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvn. 62 
A-syde hegan hyin drawe Dredfully . . as duk [v.r. 5 MSS. 
doke) doth Train j>e faucoun. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 5 Hentie- 
ban sede duckys wylle kylle. 1483 Cafh. Augl. 110/2 A 
Dukke, anas. 1530 Palscr. 215/2 Ducke a foule, carme. 
Duke of the ryver, cannette . 1564 J. Rastell Confut. 
Jewell s Seme. 37 b, He is more neerer a ducke then a duke. 
x6xo Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 136 Though thou canst swim like 
a Ducke, thou art made like a Goose. '699 Damher Voy. 

II. 11. 69 VVhtstling Ducks are somewhat less than our 
Common Duck.. In flying, their Wings make a pretty sort 
of loud whistling Noise. 1845 Hirst Poems 162 Brooding 
black^duck from her nest of turf In the tall sedge. 2847 
Carpenter Zool. § 45s The Eiders are the largest of all the 
Ducks, being as weighty as the average of Geese. 

collectn>e pi. 1858 Ld. Malmesbury Mem. Ex-Min. (1884I 
II. 145 It would do for firing into a flock of duck. 

. A- Langl. P. PI. A. v. 58 He schulde..Drinken 

note with pc Doke [So B. v. 75. 1393 C. vn. 174 doukc] 
and dyne but ones." <-1400 La nf ratio's Cirurg. 58 Hennes. 
goos, and dokis 14.. Lat. «V Em. IV. in WT-Wfllcker 
563 Anas, a doke. c 1440 Pnwtfi. Pain. 125/2 Dooke, 
byrde (A", doke'. anas. 1486 Ilk. St. Albans D ij b. Tame 
Dookes. Ibid. Fvj, A badclyng of Dokys. 1500-20 Dun- 


bar Fen^eit Friar 119 Thre dayis in dub amang the dukis. 
154 oConipl. Scot. vi. 3a The dukis cryit quaik. 1630-56 StR 
R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherland, Duke, draig, widgeon, 
teale. .and all other kinds of wildfowl. [Mod. Sc. duik.) 

y. 1393 [see 0.] - 1502 Arnolde Chron. (18x1) 84 Swannes, 
gies, or dowkes. 

b. spec. The female of this fowl : the male being 
the Drake. 

In the domestic state the females greatly exceed in number, 
hence duck serves at once as the name of the female and of 
the race, drake being a specific term of sex. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller s T. 300 Thanne shal I swymme 
as myrie As dooth the white doke after hire drake. ? c 1475 
Sqr. lenve Degre 320 The tele, the ducke and the drake. 
2523 Fitzherb. Husb . § 146 Take hede how thy hennes, 
duckes, and gees do ley. 1678 Ray Willughby s Omith. 
in. iv. § 1. 380 Between the Duck and the Drake there is 
this difference, that he hath growing on his Rump certain 
erect feathers, .which she hath not. Mod. A flock of ducks 
swimming behind their drake. 

c. The flesh of this fowl. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. in Plutarch assures 
us, that Cato kept his whole family in health, by feeding 
them with duck whenever they threatened to be out of order. 

d. Antiq. (More fully duck-weight.') .A stone 
or clay figure of a duck used as a weight in ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

[2849 Layard Mon. Nineveh Ser. 1. 21 A duck, in baked 
clay, with, .a cuneiform inscription. .The letters may denote 
a numeral.) 2853 — Nineveh <$• B. xxv. 601 note. The actual 
weight of the large ducks in the British Museum being 
480 oz. troy. 

2 . In phrases and proverbial sayings. 

2611 Cotgr. s. v. Apprendre, (An idle, vaine, or needlesse 
labour) we say, to teach his grandame to grope ducks. 
a 2656 R. Capkl in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. ix. 18 Money, 
which lying long in the bank, comes home at last with 
a duck in its mouth. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 188 
Then he.. turned up his eyes like a duck in thunder. 2880 
J. Payn Coiifid. Agent III. 261 Look less like a duck in a 
thunderstorm. 2889 L. B. Walford Stiffnecked Genera- 
tion. (1891) 321 It had all passed off like water off a duck’s 
back.^ 2894 Astley 50 Y. of Life I. 22, I always took to 
shooting like a duck to water. Duck’s weather 4 fine 
day for ducks *, referring to wet weather.) 

II. Transferred uses. 

3 . A term of endearment. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 282 O dainty Ducke : O Deere ! 
2607 Middleton Earn, of Love 1. iii, And now, sweet duck, 
know I have been for my cousin Gerardine’s will. 2624 
Heywood Captives 1. iii, For see you not too women ? 
daynty ducks ! 2B40 Dickens Old C. Shop xi, How is he 
now, my duck of diamonds ? 1880 Spurgeon Serm. XXVI. 
46 Her child, .was so much her 4 duck ’ that he grew up to 
be a goose. 

4 . Short for lame duck : see 9. 

5 . Anglo-Ind. slang. A nickname for soldiers of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

2803 Elphinstone in Sir E. Colebrooke Life { 1884) I. 53 
(Y. Supp.) They have neither the comforts 01 a Bengal 
army, nor do they rough it, like the Ducks. 2879 Low 
Afghan War i. 97 The ‘Ducks* (as the Bombay troops 
are called) enjoy it much. 

6. A boy’s game, also called duckstone, duckic- 
stone; also one of the stones used in this game, 
and sometimes a player. 

2822 Elackw. Mag. Aug. 32 fjam.) The duck is a small 
stone placed on a larger, and attempted to be hit off by the 
players at the distance of a few paces. x888 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk Duck . a game. 1893 Cassells 
Bk. Sports ff Pastimes 255 The players fat Duckstone) 
then, standing at home, * pink for duck *, that is, they 
throw their stones towards the block, and he whose stone 
remains farthest from the block is first duck. 

7. Cricket slang. (Short for Duck’s egg). No 
score, nought ; also, a player who fails to score. 

2868 St. Pauls Mag. in Daily Netvs 24 Aug., You see., 
that his fear of a * duck ’ — as by a pardonable contraction 
from duck-egg a nought is called in cricket-play — outweighs 
all other earthly considerations; 1S80 Daily Tel. 24 Sept., 
Life is very much like cricket: Some get scores and some 
* a duck \ 2885 l id in. Daily Rev. x 7 Aug. 3/5 The former 
batter proved a duck. 

8. dial, and slang. (See quots.) 

2873 Slang Diet., Duck, a bundle of bits of the 4 stickings * 
of beef sold for food to the London poor. A faggot. 2876 
Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., Duck, a faggot. 

9 . Lame duck : a disabled person or thing ; 
spec . { Stock Exchange slang) *. one who cannot 
meet his financial engagements ; a defaulter. Also, 
short, duck. 

2762 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 28 Dec. (1843) I. 60 
Do you know what a Bull, and a Bear, and a Lame Duck 
are? 2772 Garrick Prol. to Foo'c's Maid of E., Change- 
Alley bankrupts waddle out lame ducks 1 1806-7 J- Beres- 
ford Miseries Hum. Life{i%26) xu. xviii, Attending at the 
Stock-exchange on settling-day amidst the quack of Ducks, 
the bellowings of Bulls, and the growls of Bears. 1832 
Macaulay Mirabeau Misc. t86o II. 95 Frauds of which a 
lame duck on the Stock exchange would be ashamed. 2889 
C. D. \VAkNER Little Journ. xvfi, Do you think I have 
time to attend to every poor duck ? 

10. Bombay duck - Bumjialo. 

x85o Mason Burmah 273 (Y.) A fish nearly related to the 
salmon is dried and exported in large quantities from Bom- 
bay, and has acquired the name of Bombay Ducks. 2879 
F. S. Bridges Round World in 6 Months 214 ‘Bombay 
Ducks * are always served with curry. These are small 
dried fish of a peculiar flavour, and are quite dry and crisp. 

III. attrib. and Comb. 

11. a. attrib ns duck-dance , -gun, -house, - fond , 
-pool, - puddle , -tribe, b. objective and obj. genitive, 
as duck-decoying, ■ faltener , -fattening, -hunter, 


- hunting , -keeper, -rearer, -rearing, c. similative, 
as duck foot, -tail; footed, -hearted, -like, - toed adjs. 

1884 Mag. of Art Feb. 143/2 Indulging in atnost ungrace- 
ful *duck-dance. 1886 A thenxuin 21 Aug. 230/3 Most 
readers of sporting books have some idea of *duck-decoying. 
2895 Westm. Gaz. 9 May 3/1 *Duck fatteners have to pay 
highly for sittings of eggs, 1725 Dn Foe Voy. round World 
(1840)350 They killed more fowls. .of the “duck-foot kind. 
2812 Col. Hawker Diary (1893* I. 85 I left my “duck gun 
ana went to Whitchurch. 2846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 285 
Never make duck-guns above seven-eights in the bore. 
2699 Damher Voy. (2729) II. !. 45 Like so many “Duck- 
houses all wet and dirt. 1730 Index of Addison's Jf ’ks. 
\J od.) “Duckhunting, what Mr. Bayle compares to it. 2857 
Hughes Tom Brown n. iii. They had never been duck- 
hunting there since. 2696 Land. Gaz. No. 3175/4 Mr. 
Webbs, the “Duck-keeper in St. James’s Park. 2811 T. L. 
Peacock Crotchet Castle 293 To live on a gravelly hill— 
without so much as a “duck-pond within ten miles of him. 
2601 Memorials of St. Giles's, Durham (Surtees) 29 For 
castipge of the “dooke poole and for dammynge the water 
at giles bridge — xxd. 2893 Sinclair & Henry Swimming 
(Badm. Libr.) 337 Harrow.. Its swimming-pond, named 
the 4 “duck-puddle*, is one of the finest open-air baths in 
England. 

1 &. Special comb, : duck-chicken, one hatched 
by a hen ; duck-gravel (see quot.) ; duck-ladder, 
a kind of short ladder; duck-legged a., having 
unusually short legs: so duck-legs; duck’s -off, the 
game duck or duckstone ; duck-oil, water, mois- 
ture (Halliwell) ; duck-shot, shot of a size suit- 
able for shooting wild ducks; duok-weight= 1 d; 
duck- wife, a woman who has charge of ducks. Also 
Duck and dkake, Duck-bill, Duck’s bill, egg. 

2678 T. Jones Heart 4- Right Sm>.^ 201 Neither under- 
stood the other no more than “duck-chickens their hen-dam, 
recalling them from connatural element. 2885 Daily N<r.v s 
14 July 2/2 “Duck-gravel, a deposit like pumicestone, into 
which the ducks push their bills. Every ducker’s place has 
a lump of this duck-gravel, a coralline stuff, .like little 
oyster shells. 1883 Law Tunes Rep. XL1X. 130/1 He 
took a shorter ladder (called a “duck ladder) and placed 
this duck ladder against the roof. 2650 Kulwer A nthro- 
Pomet. 263 Or, why so long, doe they make men “Duck- 
leg’d ? 1714 tr. Adv. Rivclla 45 Conscious of his duck Legs 
and long Coat. 2809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 187 A 
little duck-legged fellow, was equipped in a pair of the 
general’s cast-off breeches. 1888-9 Longm. Mag XIII. 
5x6 Another [game] named 4 “ducks-off’ consisted insetting 
on a large flat stone a round stone.. which from a certain 
distance one strove to knock off. 2860 Blackmorv. Lorua 
D. x, She counted them like a good “duck-wife. 

b. Esp. in names of animals and plants: duck- 
ant, the white ant or termite ; duck-eagle, a 
South African species of eagle; duck-mole, the 
Duck-billed Platypus ; duck-mud, Crow-silk ; 
duck’s foot, a local name of Lady’s Mantle ; also 
the American May-apple, Podophyllum pellalwn; 
duck-snipe (Bahamas), the willet, Symphcmict 
semipalmaia ; duck-wheat = Duck-bill wheat ; 
Also Duck-hawk, -weed, etc. 

2851 Gosse Nat. in Jamaica 283 A fragment of the earthy 
ne^t of the “Duck-ants (Termites). 1732 Medley Pollen's 
Cape G. Hope II. 236 There is another sort of eagle in the 
Cape countries which the naturalists call Aquila anataria, 
or the “Duck-Eagle. 2875 tr. Schmidt's Dcsc. ff Darw. 
237 The Ornithorhyncus, or “duck-mole of Tasmania. 
2884 Miller Plant-n., “Duck-mud, conferva rivularis and 
other delicate green-spored Algae. 2755 Johnson, * Ducks- 
foot, black snakeroot.or Mayapple. 2622 Cotgr., Bled rouge, 
ordinarie red wheat ; called by Kentishmen, “Duck-whcat. 

Duck, sb . 2 Also 7 douke. [f. Duck z>.] An 
act of ducking. 

1 . A quick plunge, a dip. 

*843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 156 note. Two singular 
basins.. not large enough for any monarch bigger than 
Oberon to take a duck in. 2876 World V. No. 1x3. 18 The 
elder women content themselves with a few ducks as the 
waves break over them. 

2 . An instantaneous lowering of head or body; 
a rapid jerky bow or obeisance. 

2554 T. Sampson in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xviii. A 
The fond nods, crosses, becks, and ducks. 2634 Milton 
Comas 960 Without duck or nod. a 1652 Brome AVw A cod. 

1. Wks. 1873 II. 29 Be ready with your napkin, and a lower 
douke, maid. 2802 L.K\\n J.Woodvil it. Wks. 612 The ducks; 
and nods Which weak minds pay to rank. 1879 S. St. John 
Life Sir J. Brooke 268 The ball rushing over our heads, 
caused a most undignified duck. 

Duck, sbA [Known only fiom 17th c. ; app. 
a. 17th c. Du. doeck i lumen or linnen cloath’ 
(Hexham 1678) ; = Ger. Inch, Icel. diikr, Sw. dttki] 

1 . A strong untwilled linen (or later, cotton) 
fabric, lighter and finer than canvas; used for small 
sails and men’s (esp. sailors’) outer clothing. 

In the earlier half of the xgth c. much worn for trousers. 
2640 in Entick London (1766) II. 169 Duck binderlands 
middle good headlock. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, C. 4 Sched., 
Drilling & pack ducke ye 100 elk cont. 6 score. 1780 I . Ji.f- 
fekson Lett. Writ: 2893 II. 329 What is to be done for tents 
I know not. I am assured that very |jttle_ duck can be got 
in this country. 2835 Mahryat Jac. Fait If. u, A shirt of 
coarse duck. 2883 T. Hardy in Longnn Mag. j\\\y 2^8 
The genuine white smock-frock of Russia duck ami the 
whity. brown one of drabbet, are rarely seen now aficlu. 

2 . pi. Trousers of this material. 

2825 Universal Songster 305 T’other day I saw a goose in 
white ducks. 2829 Altss Sheridan in Lett. etc. Dk. Som- 
erset (1893), The boys were in white duck>, with lightish 
green jackets 1849 Thackkray Perufertttis ,\\v v. They mu»t 
be young Pendennts’s white ducks. 
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3 . attrib . and Comb. 

X745 Gentl. Mag. 485 Coopers, duck-weavers, hemp- 
dressers. 1796 Mouse Avier. Geog. I. 403 There is a duck 
manufactory at Boston. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxxvi, 
In a blue frock-coat and spotless white duck trowsers. 
Duck (dok), v. Forms: a. 3-5 {Sc. 6) duke, 4-6 
douke, 5-6 (.SV.and north . dial. ~9)douk,dowk(e, 
G (»SV. 7-9) dook ; £. 6 ducke, (dokk), 6- duck. 
[The ME. forms (— d? 7 k), correspond to an OE. 
type *ddcan = MDu., MLG. and LG. dfiken (Da. 
duiken ), OHG. tdhhan , MHG. t tic hen, G. taucheji, 
a WGer, strong vb. of 2nd ablaut series (wijh H 
instead of eu , tu in pres^ stem). This form is still 
preserved in Sc. douk, dook (d«k) ; but about the 
middle of the 16th c., it was shortened in Eng. 
to ditch, prob. by assimilation to Duck sbl Cf. 
however MHG. and Ger. ducken (MHG. also 
tnchen, t iichen ) to duck, dive, etc. :—*duhjan ; also 
Sw. dykci to duck, dive.] 

I. int>\ 1. To plunge or dive, or snddenty go 
down under water, and emerge again ; to dip the 
head rapidly under water. 

£*340 Cursor PI. 23203 (Trin.) He J»at doukef> ones h^r 
doun. a 1400-50 Alexander 4090 It was.. bred full.. Of 
dragons.. & doukand neddirs. 1481 Caxton Reynard\ Arb.) 
60 They conne wel also duke in the water after lapwynches 
and dohys. 1552 Huloet, Ducke vnder the water, vide 
in dyue. 1581 RIarbeck Bk. of Notes 182 The outward 
sacrament of dipping or ducking in the water. 1652-62 
II EYLiN Cosmogr. iv (1682) 7 Though ("to avoid their Darts) 
he sometimes ducked, yet held he still his left hand above 
the water. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss . , To Douk , to 
bathe or plunge under water, to duck. 1890 Spectator 
9 Aug. 167/2 It [a torpedo] will be able ‘to duck’ under 
the defensive nettings carried by men-of-war. Mod. Sc. To 
dook for apples at Hallowe'en. 

b. To make a sudden descent or dive, not under 
water. 

1515 Douglas sEneis v. xiii. 126 QuhiU all the wall is 
doukxs to the ground, Wndir the braing quhelis and asiltre. 
a i 8 $x Morn Poems, Snow it. Behold the trees Their fingery 
houghs stretch out.. As they duck and drive about. 1870 
Dickens E. Drood lit. Receiving the foul fiend, when he 
ducks from its stage into the infernal regions. 

2 . To bend or stoop quickly so as to lower the 
body or head ; to bob ; to make a jerking bow ; 
hence, fig. to cringe, yield ; so, to duck under. 

1530 Palsgr. 526/1, I dowke, I stowpe lowe as a frere doth. 
*535 Coverdale Ecclus. xix. 24 A wicked man can behaue 
himself humbly, and can douke with his heade. 1539 
Surrender of Monasteries in Rymer Fardera (1710) XIV. 
61 1 Dokkyng, Nodding and Beckynge. 1599 Nashe Len- 
ten Stuff e (187*) 89 Douking on all four unto him. 1630 
Lknnard tr. Charrvn's Wisd. (1658) 73 To duck and stoop 
to all sorts of people. 1713 Pope Guardian No. 92 r 5 
He never once ducked at the whiz of a cannon-ball. 1869 
Browning Ringtf Bk. vnt. *407 Law ducks to Gospel here. 
1872 Geo. Euot Middlem. (1878) 1 . 111. 352 Eat cold mutton, 
have to. .duck under in any sort of a way. 1887 Besanv The 
World went v. 42 [I] was comforted to see the men at 
the guns, none of them killed, and none of them ducking. 

ir. trans. 3 . To plunge (a person or thing) 
momentarily in, into, or undcrw ater or other liquid. 

a *300 Cursor M. 23203 He that es duked ans dun. cx 450 
Henkyson Mor. Fab. 27 In the water either twyse or 
thryse Hee dowked him. *553 Note in Hakluyt Voy. 115891 
266 Ducked at yardes arme, and so discharged. 1582-8 
Hist . James VI. (1804) 105 They were dukit in a deepe 
loche, ouer the head thrie seueral tymes. 1598 Stow Surv. 
xi. (1603) 95 Ouerthroxvne, and well dowked. 1631 Ruther- 
ford Lett. (1862) I. 78 Howbeit, ye may be ducked, but ye 
cannot drown. 1751 in Hone Every day Bk. I. 1045 A man 
and woman are to be publicly ducked at Tring. 1785 
Burns Jolly Begg. , 4th Recit., And had in inome a well 
been dooked. 1790 A. Wilson To E. Picken Poet. Wk<. 
11846) 309 While I can douk in ink a quill. 1820 Scott 
Abbot ii. I say, duck her in the loch, and then we will 
see whether she is witch or not. 

4 . To lower (the head, etc.) suddenly and mo- 
mentarily ; to jerk down. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 57 But bring them to the 
charge, then.. Though but a fatse fire, they theyr plumes 
will duck. 16x7 Markham Caval. 11. Si If. .he haue taken 
a custome to duck downe his head, when he standeth still. 
3727 Swift To Delany 3 When, .first he hears The bullets 
whistling round his ears, Will duck his head. 1884 Gn.- 
MOUR Mongols 240 We. .ducked our heads, and hurried into 
the lent. 

5 . Duck uf (JVaut .) : To raise with a jerk, haul 
up (a sail that obstructs the steersman’s view). 

1706 Phillips s.v., ‘ Duck up the Clew-lines of those Sails ’. 
Duck, obs. form of Duke, Tuck. 

Duck and drake, [from, the motion of the 
stone over the watery surface.] 

1. A pastime consisting in throwing a flat stone 
or the like over the surface of water so as to cause 
it to rebound or skip as many limes as possible 
before sinking. Chiefly in plir., to make a duck and 
drake , to play (at) duck and drake. (Often in pi.) 

*583 J. Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator (N.) f A kind of sport 
or play with an oister shell or stone throw ne into the water, 
and making circles yer it sinke, etc. It is called a ducke 
and a drake, and a halfe-penie cake, c 1626 Dick of Devon. 
1. ii. in Bullen O. PI. II- 14 The poorest ship-boy Might on 
the Thames make duckes and drakes with pieces Of eight 
fetch d out of Spayne. 1730 Swift Vind. Carteret Wks. 
J755 V. 11. 188 Scipio and Lelius ..often played at duck and 
drake with smooth stones on a river. 1829 Nat. Philos ., 
Hydrostatics i. 2 (U. K. S.) The common play of making 
ducks and drakes, that is, throwing a flat .stone in a 


direction nearly horizontal against a surface of water, and 
thus making it rebound, proves the water to be elastic. *843 
P. Parley’s Ann. III. 15 A shot made a duck-and-drake in 
the water. 

b. atlrib.. as duck-and-drake fashion , sort. 

1858 A. W,.Drayson Sforl. S. Africa 304 Sometimes with 
a duck and drake sort of progression they [fish] skipped 
along over the top of the pool. 1893 Boy's Own Paper Jan. 
183/2 A cannon ball .. came Skipping at a long range over 
the water ‘duck and drake’ fashion. 

2 . fig. In phrases : To make ducks and drakes ofi 
or with, to play (at) duck and drake with : to 
throw away idly or carelessly ; to play idly with ; 
to handle or use recklessly; to squander. 

•c 1600 Tin ion v. v, I will make duckes and drakes with this 
my golde. .Before your fingers touch a piece thereof. 3768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11852) II. 364 A miser has it in his 
power to make ducks and drakes of his guineas. 1810 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. VII. 32 His Majesty's 
Government never intended to give over the British army 
to the Governors of this Kingdom to make ducks and 
drakes with. 1872 Tennyson Last Tournament 344 Ye ,. 
grew So witty that ye play’d at ducks and drakes With 
Arthur’s vows. 1883 Stevenson Treas. 1 st. 1. vi, Finding 
the money to play duck and drake with ever after, 
b. Idle play, reckless squandering. 

16x4 J. Cooke Tu Quoquc in Hazl. Dodsley XI.. 212 This 
royal Caesar doth regard no cash; Has thrown away as 
much in ducks and drakes As would have bought some 
50,000 capons, a 1678 Marvell Poems , Char. Holland , 
Nature. . Would throw their land awaj' at duck and drake. 
Hence Duck-and-drake v. trans., to make 
‘ducks and drakes’ of; to throw away idlv. 

3700-32 Gentl. Instructed 18 (D.i I would neither fawn on 
money for money’s sake, nor duck and drake it away for a 
frolick. Ibid. 1x6 Is it then no harm.. like children, [to] 
duck and drake away a treasure able to buy Paradise ? 
Duckat, duckatoon, obs. ff. Ducat, etc. 
Du*ck-bill, sb . [f. Duck sb. + Bill sbf] 

a. Red wheat ; more fully duck-bill wheat. 

3556 Withals Diet. (1568) 2oa/i Ador, is also an other 

kinde of wheate. .whiche we doo nowe call duckbill. 3597 
Gerarde Herbal j. xh § 5. 60 Red Wheate is called in Kent 
Duckbill Wheate. c 1680 Enquiries 2/2 Wheat — Square 
gray with ailes, otherwise called Dunoi'ex , Duck-bill Wheat, 
and Duke wheat. 1832 Veg. Subs l . Food 32 The cultivation 
of. .Duck-Bill, or Conical-Wheat — Triticum turgidum— has 
been attempted in England. 

b. The broad-toed shoe worn in the 1 5th c. 

3834 Planch£ Brit. Costume 202 When men became tired 

of these pointed shoes . . they adopted others in their stead 
denominated duck-bills. 

C. = Duck-billed platypus : see below. 

3840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 28/1 Ornithorhynchus , Blumen- 
bach’s name for that extraordinary quadrupedal form, The 
Duckbill or Duckbilled Platypus. 3850 J. B. Clutterbuck 
Port Philip iii. 42 Platypus , water-mole or duckbill. 

d. J)nck-bill speculum , a speculum flattened 
like a duck’s bill. 

3879 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women ix. (1889) 55 The 
duck-bill speculum is the best. 1882 Quoin’s Did. Pled. 
1778 Another form of speculum much used of late years . . is 
the * duck-bill ’ speculum. 

Hence Duck-Billed a., having a bill like a duck. 
Duck-billed platypus, the Ornithorhynchus of 
Australia, a monotrematous mammal having a 
horny beak resembling the bill of a duck ; duck- 
billed cat, the paddle-fish (Polyodon spatula ) ; 
duck-billed speculum : see Duck-bill d. 

3822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) HI. 13 The platypus or 
ornithorhynchus as he [Blumenbach] calls it, that most extra- 
ordinary duck-billed quadruped which has lately been dis- 
covered in Australasia. 1847 Carpenter Root. § 317 The 
Ornithorhyncus or Duck-billed Platypus, the Water Mole 
of the Colonist. 3859 Cornwallis New World I. 35 Know 
ye the land contrariety sways. .Where black swans .. With 
water-rats, duck-billed, come forth to the day ? 

Duckcoy, ohs. form of Decoy. 

3634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 47 There be con- 
venient ponds for the planting of Duckcoyes. 

Ducker 1 (drukai). Forms : 5 dokare, 5-6 
dowker, 6 douker, Sc. dowcare, 7 douoker, 9 
Sc. dooker, 7- ducker. [f. Duck v. + -eu k In 
sense 2 it corresponds to MDu. and MLG. dither, 
Du. duiker , Ger, taucher diver (bird).] One who 
or that which ducks or dives. 

1 . A person who ducks or dives under water; 
a diver. In mod. Sc., douker , dooker, a bather. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 105/1 A Dowker, emergatoi 1508 
Kennedy Fly ting 70. Dunbar 379 Thou sailit to get a dow- 
care, for to dreg it. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage V. xii. 431 
Fi>hed for by duckers, that dive into the water. 3893 Scott . 
Lc'ader 29 Dec. 7 Glasgow Morning Dookers Holiday Races. 

2 . A diving bird : applied to the Colymbidx or 
Divers generally; also spec, the little grebe or dab- 
chick. b. A local name of the Water Ouzel. 

c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 762 Hie mergulus, a 
dokare. 3565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Collintbris - .the birde 
called a Douker, or Didapper. 3693 Ray Creation 147 
Some sorts of Coiymbi or Douckers. 1694 Acc. Scv. Late 
Voy. Introd. (3711) 11 Divers Duckers, and other Sea Bird*. 
3805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 380 [Amongst] the sea- 
fowls are.. scarfs or black duckers. 1837 Macgiluvrav 
Hist. Brit. Birds 1 1 . 50 Ciuclus EuroPxus - .Dipper, Ducker. 
1859 A. Smith in Macm . Mag. I. 322 Gulls of all kinds are 
there, dookers and divers of every description. 

+ 3 . A fighting-cock that ducks its head. Obs. 
z688,R. Holme Armoury 11. 252/1 A Ducker, or Doucker, 
is such a kind of Cock as in his_ Fighting .will run about the 
Clod almost at every blow he gives. 
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4 . ‘ A cringer ’ (J.). 

Meaning uncertain : Todd inserts it under 4 ; 
others would explain as = duck-hunter. ’ 

36x1 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster x. iv. (1620) 60 My dainty 
duckets, vp with your three-pil’d spirits. 

Sucker 2 . [f. Duck sb. 1 + -eu k] 

1 . One who breeds or rears ducks. 

3885 Daily News 14 July 2/2 Often the eggs are sold to a 
* ducker '. 1889 Pall Mall G. 14 May 3/1 Ducks are. .dirty 
creatures, and if ‘cleanliness be next to godliness* the 
Aylesbury duckers are a long way removed. 

2 . A ducking-gun. 

3896 Month Mar. 390 He warned us in the most terrible 
manner not to get near his heavy ducker in the bows. 

Duxkery. [f. Duck sb.i + -euy.] A place 
where ducks are reared. 

3745 tr. Columella's Husb. vm. xv, In the middle of this 
ducken,' a lake is digged. 1791 S. Rogers Diary m Early 
Life (1887), Saw the dauphin's garden and duckery. 
Ducket, obs. form of Ducat. 

Duck-hawk. [f. Duck sb. x + Hawk.] 

1 . A common English name of the marsh harrier 
or moor-buzzard ( Circus xntginosus). 

xSxz Note in Pennant's Zool. I. 237 In some places it [the 
Moor Buzzard] is called duck hawk. 3876 T. Hardy Ethel- 
berta (1890) 7 Another large bird, which a countryman 
would have pronounced to be one of the biggest duck-hawks 
that he had ever beheld. 

2. US. Applied to the American variety of the 
peregrine falcon (Falco peregrinus var. aiialum ). 

3884 Roe Nat. Scr. Story iv, Our duck or great-footed 
hawk is almost identical with the .. peregrine falcon of 
Europe .. It measures’ about forty-five inches in the stretch 
of its wings, and its prevailing color is of a dark blue. 

Duckhood : see -hood. 

Duckie, Duckey : see Ducky. 

Ducking' (dzrkirj), vbl. sb x [f. Duck v. + 
-INC L] a. Immersion in water. 

3583 [see Duck v. i]. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Sea- 
men 4 Ducking at Yards arme, hawling vnder the Keele. 
1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 60, I punished by ducking 
and other wayes a dozen . . men. 3727-51 Chambers Cyd. s.v. 
Ducking, There is also a kind of dry ducking, wherein the 
patient is only suspended by a rope, a few yards above the 
surface of the water. 1773 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 3840 
I. 30 His ducking sobered him a little. 1886 Ruskin Prx- 
terita I. 378 He ran no risk but of a sound ducking, being 
. .a strong swimmer. 

b. Prompt bowing or bending of the head or 
body. 

3539 T. Chapman in Chron. G>\ Friars (Camden) p. xv. 
Dome ceremonyes. .dokynges, nodyngs and bekynges. 3641 
Sanderson Senn. II. 6 What are all our crossings, and 
kneelings, and duckings ? 1880 Miss Braddon fust as lam 
xxi, There was much.. ducking of heads in the doorway. 

Dn-cMng, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Duck j/;. 1 ] The catch- 
ing or shooting of wild ducks. Also atlrib as 
ducking-punt ; ducking-gun, a fowling-piece 
carrying a heavy charge a long way, so as to kill 
a large number of ducks in a flock at one shot. 

1577 E. Hogan in Hakluyt ^*.(1589) 159 His pastime in 
ducking with water Spaniels. *598 I». Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. 1. i, Keep company with none but the archers of 
Finsbury, or the citizens that come a ducking to Islington 
ponds ! a 3640 Day Peregr. Schol. (i88x) 77 Their wiues 
drew them . . into the feilds a ducking with there water 
spaniells in somer. 3823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxfi. The 
French duckir.g gun. 3880 N. H. Bishop 4 Months in 
Sneak box 7 He constructed a new ducking-pupt with a low 
paddle-wheel at its stern. 

Ducking 3 . == Duck sbP 

3822 T. Mitchell Aristofh. II. 23S Add pillow-case 
sheeting, and ducking. 

Dircking, ppl- < 1 . [f. Duck v. f-ing 2 .J That 
ducks, dives into water or bows the head. 

a 3400-50 [see Duck v. i}. 1530 Tindale Pract. Prel. 

K iv, A douckynge hypocrite. 3770 Armstrong Imitations 
88 The Cyclades appear’d Like ducking cormorants. 
Du'cldng-pond. [f. Ducking vbl. sb J and 2 .j 
a. A pond on which ducks may be hunted or 
shot. b. A pond for the ducking of offenders. 
[The senses cannot always be discriminated.) 

1607 Middleton Fan/, of Love iv. i, You may take your 
spaniel and spend some hours at the ducking-pond. 1625 
Sess. Bk. Middlesex in Jnd. Chester Aixhxol. Soc.{\8bu 
VI. 224 The inhabitants cf the parishe of St. James, Clei-k- 
enwell, shall erect and place a Cocqueane-Stoole on the side 
of the ducking ponde. 3634 W.Wood New Eng. Prosp. {1805) 

53 No ducking ponds can affoard more delight th^ n p a ^ e 
Cormorant, and two or three lusty Dogges. *604 
Diary 27 Mar. 1765 Universal Mag. XXX\ II. S4/X I he 
ducking-pond in Whitechapel. 1870 Observer 13 £ all > 

Pond, Islington, takes its name from the Ducking Pond 
which belonged to a person named Ball, who kept a ta%em 
there in the reign of Charles II. , , 

Du’ddnff-stool. A sort of chair at the end 
of an oscillating plank, in which disorderly women 
scolds, or dishonest tradesmen, were tied and ducked 
or plunged in water, asa punishment. See Cucki.sc- 
ktool. So Ducting- tumbrel, a ducking-stool 

provided with wheels. ... . 

j XS97 Ipswich Chamberlain'S Bk in Clarke /psrmch(zS^) 
orvfnVt Liters for taking down the * Ducking Stole . 1635 

xtcJrdsof Gravesend m 7 rM. Chester Archxol.Syc. (tE6i) 

VI 22s For two wheeles and Yeekes for the Ducking-Stool. 
,683 ii Hoi-mk Armoury m. vttL 35X A Cuck-stop!, or a 
Duck in" Tumbrel. 171* Akbvthsot John Bull 1. xij, 
Once foT all.. Mrs. Mynx . - remember. I say, that there are 
pillories and ducking-stools. 3777 Howard Prisons Lug. 
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(1780) 84 The bakers at Vienna are punished for frauds by 
the severity and disgrace of the ducking-stool. 1780 B. 
West Mi sc . Poems in Andrews Old Time Punishm. (1890) 
33 There stands, my friend, in yonder pool, An engine called 
the ducking-stool. 2831 Genii. Mag. Jan. 43/1 In an apart- 
ment of the Custom-house at Ipswich, is an original duck- 
ing-stool. 1853 Wharton Pa. Digest § 455 The punishment 
of the ducking stool cannot be inflicted in Pennsylvania. 

DuxMing. [f. Duck sb. 1 + -ling, dim. suffix.] 
A young duck. 

Ugly duckling, the cygnet, in one of Hans Andersen's 
tales, hatched with a brood of ducklings, and despised for its 
clumsiness until it grew into a swan. Hence the unpromis- 
ing child in a family who turns out the most brilliant of all. 

£■1440 Promp. Parv. 125/2 Dookelynge IP, birde), ana- 
tinus. c 1532 Dewes Inlrod. Fr. in Falser. 912 The duck- 
lyns, les antietons. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 299 It is sport 
alone to see the maner of an hen that hath sitten vpon ducks 
egs..how at the first she will wonder to haue a teem of 
ducklings about her. C1709 Prior IPidow <5- Cut 14 Nor 
chick, nor duckling, 'scapes, when Grim Invites the fox to 
dinner. 1869 Dulcken tr. Andersen's Little Match Girl 
45* Ugly Duckling, I never dreamed of so much happiness 
when I was still the ugly Duckling ! 1883 J. H. Ingram 

in Harper's Mag. July 226/2 The mother’s fears about her 
‘ ugly duckling '. .took another turn, 
t b. A term of endearment. Obs. 

1629 Massinger Picture II. i, Thy dear, thy dainty duck- 
ling, bold Mathias. 17x6 Addison Drutnmer (T.), But hark 
you, duckling ; be sure you do not tell him that I am let 
into the secret. 

Hence Dtrcklingsbip, the state of a duckling. 
1830 Fraser's Mag : I. 740 Ducks, whether .. full grown, 
or in the tender state of ducklingship. 

Duckoy, obs. form of Decoy. 

Duck’s bill. The bill of a duck. Applied 

a. to certain instruments of this shape, chiefly in 
surgery. Also at/rib. 

1601 MaNNingham Diary Feb. (Camden) 23 They grope 
for the stone [in the bladder] with an other toole which 
they call a duckes bill. 2676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 
324, 1 took hold of it with a Forceps Ducks bills. 1794 
Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 4 Cleats . . the thin end is shaped 
with a duck’s hill. ibid. 28 The lower ends are . . thinned 
with a duck’s-bill shape. 

b. Printing. A tongue cut in a piece of stout 
paper and pasted on at the bottom of the tympan 
sheet. 

c. Comb., as duckVbill bit, a form of bit for 
use in a brace in wood-boring ; duck's-bill lim- 
pet, a limpet of the genus Parmophorus . 

Duck’s egg. Also duck egg. The egg of a 
duck ; hence, b. in Cricket , the zero or ‘ 0 * placed 
against a batsman’s name in the scoring sheet when 
he fails to score; no runs; hence, generally in 
school-boy slang, * nought ’. 

239S Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. lxxxiv. (1495^ 914 
Duckys egges ben more thanne liennes egges. ioox [see 
Duckling]. 1863 Re.\de Very Hard Cash vii, Now you 
and I, at Lord’s the other day . .achieved . . the British duck’s- 
egg % 1868 Jsee Duck sbg 7]. 1881 Standard'^ July 6/1 

Their captain was out for the dreaded 1 duck’s egg’. 

C. The colour of the egg of a duck ; used attrib. 
2876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 225 A general fiat lint of 
duck’s-egg green. 2893 Collingwood Life Ru skin II. 190 
The walls, painted ‘duck egg’, are hung with old pictures. 

Duck’s meat, cTuckmeat. = Duckweed. 

2538 Turner Libellus, Duckes meat. Lens Palustris . 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 142 There is a kind of marish or 
moory Lentils (called Ducks meat) growing of it selfe in 
standing waters. 1766 J. Bartram Jrnl. 7 Jan. 27 Having 
most of its surface covered with duck-meat. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy iii. There was Andy .. floundering in rank 
weeds and duck’s meat.' 

b. fit;. As an epithet of contempt. 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old Law in. ii. Here’s your first 
weapon, duck’s meat ! 

Du*ckweed. The .common name for plants of 
the genus Lcmna, which float on still water, so 
as to cover the surface like a green carpet. 

c 1440 Promp. Parzr. 125/2 Dockewede, padella (P. para- 
dilla). 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Lenteja de agua , duck 
weede, Lens palustris. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 567 'Ihe Water 
also doth send forth Plants, that have no Roots fixed in 
the Bottome . . Such is that we call Duck- Weed. _ 1745 
Genii. Mag. 4x8 Go to a ditch where there is a quantity of 
duckweed. 1840 Hood lip the Rhine 35 Stagnant ditches 
and ponds covered with duckweed. 

Comb. 1895 K. Grahame Gold. Age 60 He had rendered up 
his duckweed-bedabbled person into the hands of an aunt. 
Hence Du'clrweedy a., full of duckweed. 

2883 Harped s Mag. Mar. 530/2 The little green duck- 
weedy moat. 

Ducky (dt>*ki). [f. Duck jA 1 +-y, dim. suffix.] 

*V 1. A woman’s breast Obs. 

a *536 Hen. VIII Lei. to A. Boleyn in Select, fr. Harl. 
Misc. (1703) 147 Whose pritty duckys I trust shortly to 
kysse. 1847-78 Halliwcll, Ducky (North.). 

2 . A term of endearment. 

1819 Metropolis 1 1 1. 252 The extravaganza of * My heart's 
core, .my dearest love — lovey, dovey, or odious duckey ’. 

Ducquoy, obs. form of Decoy. 

Duct (dtfkt). [ad. L. duct -us leading, conduct, 
command, in med.L. aqueduct, n. of action f. 
dueHre to lead, conduct, draw ; in mod.L. in sense 
6 . The L. form was formerly in Eng. use.] 

•fl. The action of leading ; lead, guidance. Obs. 
a 1660 Hammond (J.\ To obey our fate, to follow the duct 
of the stars. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vl 216 The 
Physician. .is bound to follow Nature’s duct. 


►j- 2 . Course, direction, trend. Obs. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 48 The other the ductus or 
course of the hay turns away. 1662 Glanvjll Lux Orient. 
146 (T.) According to the duct of this hypothesis, 2712 
Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 435 Observing, .the Duct 
of its Fibres. 2718 J. Chamberlayne Re tig. Philos. I . ix. 
§ 8 Remarks upon each Duct, or Course, of these Nerves, 
f 3 . A passage, etc. leading in any direction. Obs. 
1670 E. Brown in Phil. Trans. V. iiqi The ductus’s or 
veins of Metals, do. .some-times run North and South, a 17x1 
Ken A nodynes Poet. Wks. 2721 III. 431, I then meet 
Jabyrinthal Ducts, Turnings and Windings, dark Retreats. 

f 4 . A stroke drawn or traced, or the manner of 
tracing 'it (cf. L. ductus litterarum ). Obs. 

2699 N. Marsh in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 297^ Using., 
a magnifying glass for discovering the more diminutive 
lines, ductuses, and appendages to the Letters. 2760 
SwintoN in Phil. Trans. LI. 857 The ducts of the letters 
are drawn with so much accuracy, that they may be in- 
tirely depended upon. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 278 
The ducts of the letters will sufficiently justify this reading. 

5 . A conduit, channel, or tube, for the convey- 
ance of water or other liquid. 

1723 Pope Guardian No. 173 P7 The two fountains., 
were brought by conduits or ducts. 2776 Ad 26 Geo. HI, 
c. 56 (T.) For making and perfecting any channel, course, 
main cut, or duct, through any of the grounds. 2809 A. 
Henry Trav. 69 The [sugar-maple] trees were . . tapped, 
and spouts or ducts introduced into the wound. 1880 
Print. Trades Jrnl. No. 31. 10 For letterpress it has two 
ink ducts. 

6. a. PJiys. A tube or canal in the animal body, 
by which the bodily fluids are conveyed. Formerly 
used in a wide sense, so as to include the blood- 
vessels and alimentary canal, but now applied 
more strictly to the vessels conveying the chyle, 
lymph, and secretions. 

These have names expressing their position or character, 
or in some cases the name of their discoverer, as biliary , 
choledoch, cystic , efferent, genito-ur inary, hepatic, lacti- 
ferous, lymphatic , nasal. Pancreatic, parotid, thoracic duct. 
(See these words.) Also ducts of Bellini, the excretory 
tubes of the kidneys ; duct of Bartholin, duds of Rivinus, 
certain ducts of the sublingual gland ; Steno's duct , that of 
the parotid gland, which conveys saliva into the mouth; 
Whartons dud , that of the submaxillary gland, also 
conveying saliva ; duct of Wirsung, the principal pan- 
creatic duct; Wolffian dud, the excretory duct of the 
Wolffian body or primitive kidney. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 579 There being peculiar ductus’s, 
by which the bloud passeth into the Aorta. 2692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. 209 All the various ducts and ventricles of the 
body. 2741 Monro Aunt. (ed. 3) 134 Steno's Duct may be 
traced some Way on the Side of these Passages next the 
Nose. 2748 Hartley Obstrv. Man 1. ii. 151 The whole 
alimentary Duct, quite down to. the Anus. 1767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds 1 . 327 marg.. The treatment of wounds 
of the salival ducts. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 
III. 219 Eustachius had observed the thoracic duct m 
a horse. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simons Anim. Client. I. 
210 The capillary system surrounding the biliary ducts. 
2872 Huxley Phys. v. 131 The neck by which a gland 
communicates with the free surface is called its duct. 

b. J3ot. One of the vessels of the vascular tissue, 
of plants, formed by a row of cells of which the 
partitions have been obliterated, and containing 
air, water, or some secretion ; spec, - the narrow 
tubular continuous cells surrounding the broad 
cells or utricles in the leaves of Sfhagmun. 

2858 Carpenter Peg. Phys . § 40 The midrib and veins.. 1 
consist of three kinds of structure ; — ducts or canals, which 
are supposed to transmit fluid. 1866 Treas. Bot. I. 433/1 
Duds, tubular vessels marked by transverse lines or dots. 

*|* Ducta-rious, a. Obs. . [f. L. ductarius of or 
for drawing, f. duel- : see prec. and -arious.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ductarious, thatdraweth, leadeth, 
or guideth. 

+ Du'Ctate. Obs. [Cf. Duction and -ate L] 
The product of two quantities multiplied together. 

26x0 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 11. viii. .61 From the 
medietie of the sides vnited, subduct each side seuerally; 
eradicate the ductat of the said medietie and remainders. 
Du'ctible, a. Now rare. [a. obs. F. duct ibis, 
ad. L. type *ductibilis , f. duct - ppl. stem of dtlcere 
to lead, draw: see -ble.] = Ductile. 

14x3 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 77 The liede 
oweth rightvvysly to be of gold, shewyng hymself tough 
and ductyble. 1623 Cqckeram, Ductible, easie to be per- 
swaded, or drawne. 2660 W. Sccker Nonsuch Prof. 12 
The purest gold is the most ductible. <11704 T. Brown 
2 Oxford Schol. Wks. 1730 I. 12 If any should prove more 
intractable or less ductible than others. 2847 Leaves Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II. 449 We must, .know from experience that 
gold is ductible before we can predicate ductility of gold. 
Hence DuctibiTity, ductility, pliableness. 

1789 Cowper Lett. 1 6 June, Durability of temper. 

Ductile (atrktil, -ail), a. Also 7 -il. [a. F. 
auctile (13-1 4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ductil- 
is that may be led or drawn, f. diiccre to lead.] 

1 . Of metal : a. That may be hammered out thin ; 
malleable ; flexible, pliable, not brittle. Still fre- 
quent in literary use : for technical use, see b. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xcvii. 6 Syngis til cure God .. in 
trumpys ductils [Vulg. in tubis dudilibus], 2567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest xo It [gold] is more ductile and easie to be 
brought to what poynt you will then any of the other. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 505 The other sort of copper,, 
yeeldeth to the hammer and will be drawne out, whereupon 
! some there be who call it Ductile, L bat table. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad 11677) 290 Pieces for his legs of ductile tin. 2869 
| Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. i. 4 Calcium is a bright 


ductile metal of a bronze colour. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. 
xvii 1. 229 Greaves of ductile tin. 

b. Capable of being drawn out into wire or 
thread, tough. (The current technical use.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 845 All Bodies Ductile (as Metals 
that will be drawne into Wire). 1796 Pearson in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVI. 430 The best English copper is accounted 
less tough and ductile than Swedish copper, x8z6 Henry 
Elem. Client. I. 470 All the metals, that have been de- 
scribed as malleable, (with the exception, perhaps, of 
nickel) are also ductile, or may be formed into wire. 1875 
Emerson Misc., Parnassus Wks. (Bohn) III. 359 A firm 
ductile thread of gold. 

2 . «Of matter generally : Flexible, pliant ; capable 
of being moulded or shaped ; plastic. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 175 The moist and 
ductil matter in the Womb. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
iv. ii. 303 The Waters were . .a more ductile, and possibly 
a more fertil Body than the Earth. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xn. 208 The ductile wax with busy hands I mold. X735 
Somerville Chase iv. 162 Potters form Their soft and 
ductile Clay to various Shapes. 1869 Phillips I'esnv. viii. 
209 The level interior is full of ductile sulphur. 

b. Jig. Of things immaterial. , 

2684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 187 The first principles of 
life must be tender and ductile, that they may yield to all 
the motions and gentle touches of nature. 2788 Reid 
Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3. 77 To show of what ductile 
materials syllogisms are made. 1842 H. Rogers Ititrod. 
Burke's Wks. 46 There never was a man under whose 
hands language was more plastic and ductile. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. I. v. 239 The Roman law. .has proved extremely 
ductile and accommodating. 

3 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc : Susceptible 
of being led or drawn ; yielding readily to per- 
suasion or instruction ; tractable, pliable, pliant. 

1622 Donne Serrn. 15 Sept. 21 A good, and tractable, and 
ductile disposition. 1650 Dukye Just Re-prop. 16 Men of 
ductile spirits unto evill. 2765 Johnson Obs. Shaks. Plays , 
Rom. 4- Jut., Whose genius was not very.. ductile to 
humour, but acute, argumentative, comprehensive, and sub- 
lime. 2835 Lytton Rienzi in. ii, The ductile temper of 
Adeline yielded easily. 2894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella 
II. 310 The man. .was in truth childishly soft and ductile. 
4 .. Of water : Conducted or capable of being 
made to flow through channels. 

[a 1637 B. Jousotis Fall of Mortimer Wks. (Rtldg.) 503/2, 
I felt it ductile [2640 dactile : see Dactile] through my 
blood.] 2728 Pope Dune. 1. 62 Ductile dulness new mean- 
ders takes, 2737 Savage Of Public Spirit 16 Lo! 
ductile riv’lets visit distant towns! 1834 Blackw Mag. 
XXXV. 177 The ductile streams, after performing their 
fertilizing office, bound over the rocks. 

Hence Du’ctilely adv. ; Dtrctileness {rare), 
a 2612 Donne BicdWaToc (1644) 155 Gold.. by reason of 
a faithfull tenacity and ductilenesse, will be brought to 
cover joooo times as much of any other Mettali. x6i8 — 
Scrtn. Hi. .524 Which shewes the Ductilenesse, the Appli- 
ablenesse of Gods Mercy. 1629 Ibid, cxxxvi. 439, 1 come into 
the hands of iny God as pliably, as ductilely, as that first 
clod of Earth of which he made me in Adam. 

Ductili’meter. [f. L. dudil-is Ductile + 
-mete it: cf. mod. F. duciilimetre (Littre).] An 
instrument for'measuring the ductility of metals.. 

2825 W. Hamilton Did. Terms Arts 4- Sc. cited in 
Worcester 1S46. ■ ■ 

Ductility (drkti-liti). [f. Ductile + -ity, 
after L. type * ductilities ’. cf. F. ductility (1701 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being ductile. 

1 . Capability of being extended *by • beating, 
drawn out into wire, worked upon, or bent ; mal- 
leability, pliableness, flexibility. 

2654 Whitlock Zootomia 44 This Ductility of Spirit com- 
inendeth Men, as well as that other doth Mettals. 2683 
Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., 1 stepp’d into a goldbeaters work- 
house, where he shew’d me the wonderfull ductilitie of that 
spreading and oylie metall.. 2794 Sullivan Ficw Nat. I. 
435 Argillaceous earth is distinguishable from.. a certain 
viscidity and ductil it y, which proceed from its power of 
retaining water. 28x6 J. Smith Panoranta Sc. 4- Art II. 
364 The ductility of platina is such, that it has beendrawn 
into wire of less than the two- thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. x88x _ Lubbock in Nature No. # 6i8. 407 Sup- 
posing that glacier ice enjoys a kind of ductility, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1654 [see prec.]. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. III. ix. i. 164 
Never was there ductility of, genius equal to his, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 202 Greater ductility and energy 
of language. 

2 . Capability of being easily led or influenced ; 
tractableness, docility. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 220 Calling Obstinacy, Solidity; 
and humble Ductility after further Reason, and Discovery* 
Sceptick Inconstancy. 2768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) L 

46 ( Remise Door) As 1 led her on, I felt a pleasurable 
ductility about her. 1880' Kinglake Crimea VI. ix. 247 
A spirit of servile ductility. 

+ Du’ction. Obs. Also 5 duccioun. [ntl. D 
duction- em, n. of action f. due ere to lead.] The 
action of leading or bringing, lit . and Jig. (In 
quot. 1430 multiplication.) 

c 2430 Art cj Nombryng (E. E. T. S.l 2 1 Oft of duccioun 
of figures in cifres nought is the resultant, as here, wherof 
it is evident and open, >4" that the_ first figure of the nombre 
to be multipliede be a cifre, vndir it shalle be none sclte. 
2627-77 Feltiiam Resolves il Ixvi. 299 By the but meanly 
wise and common ductions of bemisted Nature, it would 
haue been no very powerful Oratory, a 1696 ScarburGH 
Euclid <1705) 36 Euclide only means a Mental^ Duction, • 
or Position of flint strait line between any two points. 

Dirctless, a. [-less ] Having no duct. 

Ductless glatuls, * term applied to several bodies which 
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present the general character of glands, hut possess ilo j 
excretory ducts. They are the thymus and thyroid bodies, j 
the spleen, adrenals, and the vascular, carotic, coccygeal, j 
and pituitary bodies.’ Syd. Sod Lex. \ 

1849-53 Todd Cyel. Anal. IV. 1112/1 The ductless glands. 1 
1880 Ltbr. Univ. Kttoxvl. IX. 89 The liver, in one of its < 
functions, is a ductless eland. 1881 Mivart Cat 237 The 1 
Thyroid Body or, gland is another ductless structure of [ 
unknown function.' I 

Ductor (do kt3j, -pi), [a. L. ditcior leader, | 

agent-n. from d u cere to lead.] A leader. j 

f 1 . ‘ The leader of a band of music, an officer 1 
belonging to the court * (Halliw.) Obs. 

15. . Honseh.Ord. Echo, ///in House ft. Orr/.gMynstrelles, 
ductors or centeners, everye man by the daye..o. o. 12. 

f 2 . A line which * leads * in some direction. Obs. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. 115 The.. Lozenge 
figure.. being most ready to turn every way ..having its 
ductors.. at each Angle. 

3 . Printing. A roller which conveys the ink 
from the ink-fountain to the distributing-rollers. 

Cf. Doctor sb. 7 a. Also ditclor-r oiler. 

1851 Offic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 283 [A] trough formed 
of an iron roller, called the ductor. against which.. an iron 
plate rests, and, by its pressure, regulates the quantity of 
ink. .The ink is conveyed by the ductor-roller to the table. 

f Ductory. Obs . rare . [f. L. duct- : see above 
and -ory.] A conducting instrument or appliance. 

1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World 111. xliv. § 15. 226 ft 
I did therefore put words into this ductory of the voice. 
Ductule (drrktiwl). rare. ff. L. type *ductul- 
<vx, dim. of dud- us.] A minute duct. 

1883 Foster & Balfour Embryol. I. vi. 18 (Cent.) As 
the ductules grow longer and become branched, vascular 
processes grow in between them. 

t Dtrcture. Obs. [ad. L. type *dttcliira } f. 
diicere to lead : see -UBE.] 

1 . Leading, guidance, direction. 

1644 J. Goodwin lunoc. Triumph. (1645I 84 Willingly and 
by the” ducture of their own inclinations, a 1677 Manton 
Whs. 2871 II. 332 Observe the ducture and leading of Pro- 
vidence. a 1716 South Serin. (1737) IX. v. (R.), To steer 
our practice according to the ducture of the universal church. 

2 . Extension or movement in some direction. 

1675 .Traherne Chr. Ethics xxii. 328 A melodious song, 

a delicious harmony.. by ductures scarce perceivable in the 
throat. 1691 'IV H[ale] Acc. Nexu Invent, p. v, Lines are 
Artificially made by the ducture of some point. 

3 . A duct or channel. 

1670 Mays waring Vita Sana vi. 81 Aliene matter. .sent 
forth by the next convenient ducture, or emunctory. 
Ducypers, var. Douzepers, Obs. 

Dud (d»d). Chiefly pi. duds (d»dz). colloq. 
and dial. Also 5-7 dudde. [Origin unknown.] 

I . + An article of clothing, a coarse cloak ( obs 
Usually (now always) pL — Clothes, (slang or colloq. 
depreciatory or humorous). 

14.. Voc. in Wr.AViilcker 568 Birrttsvcl Birrum , i.gros - 
sum vestimentum , a dudde. c 1440 Promp. Pam', 134/2 
Dudde, clothe, amphibilus. 1567 Harman Caveat 86 We 
wyll fylche some duddes. a 2605 Montgomerie Fly ting 
70 . Polwart 345 When thy duddes are bedirtten. 1651 Ran- 
dolph, etc. Hey for Honesty 111. i. Wks. (1875) 431 By 
these good stampers, upper ‘and nether duds, I’ll mp from ■ 
Ruffmans of the Harmanbeck. 1790 Burns Jolly Beggars 
8th Recit., They toom’d their pocks, an’ pawn’d their duds. 
1831 Scott Jrnl. 5 Mar., I promised to shake my duds and 
give them a cast of my calling. 1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 

II. 126 He's mair need o' something to get duds to his back. 
1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 26 Girls knit away small for- 
tunes.. on little duds that do nobody any good. 1881 Trol- 
lope Marian Fay ili. (Farmer), To see her children washed 
and put in and out of their duds. 

attrib. a 1529 Skelton Poems agst. Garnesche 46 In dud 
frese ye was schryned With better frese lynyd. 

b. slang and dial. Effects in general, * things 
1662 Head & Kirkman Eng. Rogue (Farmer) All your 
duds are binged avast, as 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Dudds , Cloaths or Goods. 1780 R. Tomlinson Slang Pas- 
toral ix. 2 No duds in my pocket, no sea-coal to bum. 1877 
E. Peacock AT. W. Line. Gloss., Duds, workmen's tools, 
clothes, personal possessions of small value. 

2 . pi. Rags, ragged clothes, tatters. (Rarely sing.) 
1508 Kennedie Fly ting 7o. Dunbar 384 Cryiand caritas 

at durris. -Bairfut, brekeles, and all in duddis vpdost. 1768 
Ross Helenore 40 (Jam.) A hair-brain’d little ane wagging 
a' wi’ duds. 2822 Scott Nigel v, A ragged rascal, every 
dud upon whose back was bidding good-day to the other. 
1823 Galt R. Gilhaize I. 81 (Jam. s. v. Cuff) He fell into 
the corner of the room like a sack of duds. 1880 Bf.sant & 
Rice Seamy Side xix, She. .was clothed in nothing but old 
rags and duds. 1889 Besant Bell 0/ St. Pauls III. 21. 

3 . Applied«contemptuously to a person, rare. 

(In quot. 1870, perh. = scarecrow ; see next.) 

1825 Jamif.son s. v., Applied to a thowlyss fellow. .* He's 
a soft dud.’ Roxb. 1840 Carlyle Let. in Froude Life In 
Land. I. vii. 186 A wretched Dud called — .member for — 
called one day. 1870 Putnam's Mag. Feb. (Fanner', 
Think of her? I think she is dressed like a dud ; can’t say 
how she would look in the costume of the^ present century. 
Hence Du'dman, a scarecrow, dial. 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4 \ Dudman, a Maulkin or 
Effigies set up to fright Birds from Corn or Grain sowed. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Dudman, a scarecrow, aLo a 
ragged fellow. 1825 in Brockf.tt N. C. Gloss. 1844 J. T. 
Hewlett Parsons Cf W. x, He was just like a dudman. 

[Duddels, given in some Diets. = Duds ; but 
probably a misprint for puddles. 

2562 PiLKlNGTON Exp. Abdiam. Pref. Aa viij. As he that j 
ripes in a dungehylf, is infect with the smell t herof. : so t 
good men, now searchinge the festerd cankers and riping 1 
the stinking duddels of Poperi, for a time smell evil.] j 
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Dndder (dirdo-i), v. Obs. exc. dial. [var. of 
Didder.] inir. To shudder, shiver. 

<21658 Ford, etc. JVilch Edmonton 11. i, I dudder and 
shake like an aspen leaf, a 1846 Spurdens Suppl. Forty's 
Voc. £. Anglia, Dudder, to shiver with cold, or with fear; 
to shudder; but a more expressive word. 

Dirddery. dial. [f. Dud + -eby.] A place 
where woollen cloth is sold or manufactured. 

a i5S2 Leland Collect. (1774) II. 444 (Stourbridge) Sacel- 
lum & inditia ruderum domus veteris eo loco ubi nunc 
pars fori lanarii, Angl. the Duddery. 2778 Eng. Gazetteer 
(ed. 2) s. v. Stourbridge , Great store of serges, duroys, 
druggets, &c- from Exeter, Taunton, Bristol.. and some 
too from London: so that the Duddery, an area of 80 or 
100 yards square, in which the clothiers unload, resembles 
Bleach well-Hall. 1806 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1306 In 
this duddery [at Stourbridge fair] .. 100,000/. worth of 
woollen manufacture has been sold in less than a week. 
[A correspondent says that a large woollen factory , at 
Haverhill in Suffolk goes by the name of the Duddery.] 

J* Duddle, sb. Obs. rare. A teat, nipple. 

1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. (1716) 242 lo his lips Madge 
held the Bottle, On which he suckt, as Child at Duddle. 

t Duddle, v. Obs. [cf. Doddle v. and Diddle 
vA] traits . To confuse, muddle. 

1548 \V. Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Gamer III. 129 
Howbeit because the riders were no babies, nor their horses 
any colts, they could [with their rattles] neither duddle the 
one nor affray the other. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 47 So 
duddld with such varietee of delyghts .. [they] coold not . . 
tend their work a whyt. 

t Dirddroun. Sc. Obs. [? f. Dud.] An oppro- 
brious epithet ; ? One clad in duds. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 71 Mony slute, daw, and 
slepy duddroun. 2536 Lyndesay Attsw. Kitigis Fly ting 
59 To indyte, how that duddroun was drest, Drowkit with 
dreggis, quhimperand with mony quhryne. 

Duddy (dirdi), a. Sc. [ 1 . Diod + -t 1 .] Ragged. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle S/ceph. I. i. Song v, Little love or 
canty cheer can come Frae duddy doublets, and a pantry 
toom, iBjB Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, There isna a wheen 
duddie bairns to be crying after ane. 1845 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. I. 306 That two-year-old duddy child. 

Hence Dtrcldiness (Jam. 1825). 

Dude (di«d). U.S. [A factitious slang term 
which came into vogue in New York about the 
beginning of 1S83, in connexion with the ‘ cesthetic’ 
craze of that day. Actual origin not recorded.] 

A name given in ridicule to a man affecting an 
exaggerated fastidiousness in dress, speech, and 
deportment, and very paiticular about what is 
aesthetically 'good form'; hence, extended to an 
exquisite, a dandy, ‘ a swell *. 

1883 Graphic 31 Mar. 310/1 The ‘Dude’ sounds like the 
name of a bird. It is on the contrary, American slang for 
a new kind of American young man.. The one object for 
which the dude exists is to tone down the eccentricities of 
fashion .. The silent, subfusc, subdued 1 dude ’ hands down 
the traditions of good form. 1B83 North Adams (Mass.) 
Transcript 24 June, The new coined word 'dude 1 ..has 
travelled over the country with a great deal of rapidity 
since but two months ago it grew into general use in New 
York. 1883 American VII. 152 The social ‘dude’ who 
affects English dress and the English drawl. 1883 Harpers 
Mag. LX VI I. 632 The elderly club dude. 1884 in Bryce 
Amer. Commzo. (1888) II. App. 642 Dudes and roughs, civil 
service reformers and office-holding bosses, .join in midnight 
conferences. 1886 A. Lang in Longm. Mag. Mar. §53 Our 
novels establish a false ideal in the American imagination, 
and the result is that mysterious being ‘The Dude 
Hence Du’deffom, Dtfdeness, Dtrdery, Du 1 - 
dism (; noncc-wds .), the state, style, character or 
manners of a dude ; Dudine a female dude ; 

Dir disli a ., characteristic of a dude ; foppish. 

1883 Philad. Times No. 2892. 2 Not . .to encourage the de- 
velopment of the dude or the dudine in his dominion. 1885 
Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 15 June 2/3 The intense dudeness of 
Lord Beaconsfield in his early days is illustrated by a letter 
written in 2830. 1889 Bookworm 037 Any dudish Anglo- 
maniac or Fifth Avenue ‘ bud 1889 Voice (N. Y.) 2 M3j T , 
The Pharisaical dudery which presumes to deny her [woman] 
a place in the world, .equal with man. 1890 Teacher (N.Y.) 
Sept. 10 1 Are we traveling the way of the Greeks?.. 
Is dudism becoming more contagious among us than phil- 
anthropy? *891 A. Welcker Woolly West 69 Joe then 
went east, and . . married a young dudine out there. 1894 
Dickson Life Edison 230 A dudish applicant, with an 
overweening sense of his own self-importance. 1894 Forum 
(U- S.i May 345 [It] would relegate its champion to the 
realms of dudedom. 

Dude, obs. pa. t. of Do v. 

Dudeen (d«df n). Also dodeen, doodheen, 
doudeen, dudheen. Irish name for a short clay 
tobacco-pipe ; How generally known in Great 
Britain, and esp. in the British Colonies and U.S. 

1841 Lever C. O’Malley evii, A short dudeen graced his lip. 
2842 Thackeray Fitz-Boodle's Conf. Wks. 1B69XXII. 215, 

I found the Irish doodheen and tobacco the pleasantest 
smoking possible. 1880 Senior Train Trout in Anti- 
podes 100 [He] knocks the ashes out of his dudheen. 

f Dudgen, sb. and a. Obs. [perh. the same as 
Dudgeon jA 1 : a dagger with a handle of this ma- 
terial being cheap and often regarded as an infeiior, 
unreliable weapon; cf. quots. 1581 and 1590 in 
Dudgeon sb. 1 3.] 

A. sb. ‘ Poor stuff \ trash. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 239 The stalest dudgen 
orabsurdest baJductum that they.. can invent. 

B' adj. 1 . Mean, poor, contemptible. 

2589 Nashe Almond for Parrat 5 a, We talkt euen now 


of a dudgen destination from which my Bedlam brother .. 
with the rest of those patches, striue to deriue theyr dis- 
cipline disobedience. 1593 Drayton Idea 427 Think'st 
thou, my Wit shall keepe the* pack -Horse Way, That ev’ry. 
Dudgen low Invention goes ? 

2 . ? Ordinary, homely. 

26x3 Beaum. & Fl. Captain n. i, Though I am plain and 
dudgeon, I_ would not be an ass. C1618 Fletcher Q. 
Corinth n. iv, Tell him I .. would request to see him pre- 
sently : Ye see I use old dudgen phrase to draw him. 
Dudgeon (d»’d33n),j/;.i Forms: 5-6 dogeon, 
5 dogean, dojoun, dugion, 6 dogen, -ion, 
dugyon, 6 doodgean, 6-7 dudgen, -in, -ion, 
6- dudgeon. [Occurs as digeon in AF. : the 
form of the word suggests a French origin ; but no 
corresp. word has been found in continental French.] 
J* 1 . A kind of wood used by turners, esp. for 
handles of knives, daggers, etc. Obs. 

(According to Gerarde 1597 = boxwood. The same sense 
has been attributed- to dudgin in the following quot. from 
Holland’s Pliny, where however the Latin is obscure, and 
the English a very rude rendering of it.) 

i6ox Holland Pliny xvi. xvi, Now for the Box tree, the 
wood^ thereof is in as great request as the very best : seldom 
hath it any grain crisped damask* wise, .and neuer but about 
the root, the^ which is dudgin and ful of work. For other- 
wise the grain runneth streight and euen without any wau- 
ing. [Pliny: In primis vero materjes honorata buxo est 
raro crispanti nec nisi radice, de cetero lenis quies est 
n interim silentio quodam et duritie ac pallore commenda- 
bilis, in ipsa vero arbore topiario opere.] 

1380 Ordinance for Cutlers, Land., in Lett. Bk. H. If. 
cxviii, Qe nuffes manches darbre forsqe digeon soyent 
colourez. [tr. in Riley Mem. Loudon (1868) 439 No handle of 
wood, except dogeon.] 2439 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) III. 96 De 
j dagger, cum manubrlo de dogeon. 1443 Ibid. II. 88 Unum 
par cultellorum cum manubrio de dugion. c 2440 Promp. 
Parzr. 436/2 Rontiyn, as dojoun, or masere, or oj>er lyke. 150Z 
Arnqlde Chron. (i8ti) 245 All my stuf beyng in my [Cut- 
ler’s] shoppe, that is to saye, yuery, dogeon, horn, mapyll. 
2535 in Maddison Line. Wills (1888 • 11 A pare of beads of 
dogeon. 2550-2600 Customs Duties (B. M. Add. MS. 
25097) Dogen, the c peces containing v“ xs. 1562 Turner 
Herbal 11. 71b, The wilde ashe..can scarsly be knowen 
from dudgyon and 1 thynke that the moste parte of dogion 
is the root of the wilde ashe. 2597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 
2225 (L.) Turners and cutlers . . doe call this woode [box 
woode] dudgeon, wherewith they make dudgeon-hefted 
daggers. 2660 Act 12 Chas . // ? c. 4 Sched., Dudgeon the 
hundred peeces cont. five score, j. Ii. 
f 2 . The hilt of a dagger, made of this wood : c£ 
dudgeon-haft in 4. Obs. 

2605 Shaks. Macb . 11. i. 46, I see . . on thy Blade, and 
Dudgeon, Gouts of Blood. 

3 . Hence dudgeon-dagger, and in later nse dud- 
geon: A dagger with a hilt made of * dudgeon’ ; 
also, a butcher’s steel, arch. 

2581 J. Bell H addon* s An sw. Osor. 10 b, Upon the whiche 
when you rushe with your doodgean daggar eloquence. 
x 59 ° Greene Wks. 11882) VIII. 199 Loose in the haft like 
a dudgin dagger, a 2687 Cotton Poet . Wks. (1765) 83 With 
Dudgeon ' Dagger at his Back. 1826 Scorr Woodst. vii, 
Bid me give him three inches of my dudgeon-dagger. 

1638 Brome Antipodes v. v. Wks. 1873 III. 328 Take 
your dudgeon, Sir, I ha done you simple service. 2663 
Butler Hud. 1. i. 379 It was a serviceable Dudgeon, Either 
for fighting or for drudging. Ibid. ii. 769 That Wight With 
gauntlet blue and Bases white And round blunt Dudgeon 
l some later edd. truncheon]. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 
in. v, And still the dudgeon sticks from his left lapelle. 
i88z Shorthousc J. Inglesant (ed. 2) II. xix. 372. 

4 . attrib . and Comb.,nsdtidgcon-knifc ; dudgeon- 
dagger : see 3 ; dudgeon-haft, the hilt of a 
dagger, made of ‘ dudgeon ’ ; hence dudgeon- 
hafted a. (arch.) ; f dudgeon*tree = 1. 

1559 Will of J. Gryffyn (Somerset Ho.), My dagger wt 
the ""dudgen hafte gilte. 1621 Cotgr., Dague a roelles, a 
Scottish dagger; or Dudgeon haft dagger. <22622 Har- 
ington Epigr. iv. ir A gilded blade hath pft a dudgen haft. 
1634-5 Brercton Trav. (1844) 108 [I] bought in Edinburgh 
. . a dudgeon-hafted dagger, and knives, gilt. 2826 Scott 
Old Alert, x.v.vvi, I'll dash your teeth out with my dudgeon* 
haft ! 1842 Borrow Ztncali (1872) 2x3 I’d straight un- 

sheath my “dudgeon knife And cut his weasand through. 
2861 Thornbury_ True as Steel (1863) III. 20 Cutting out 
the heavy lead window frame with a short heavy dudgeon- 
knife. 2551 Aberdeen Reg. V. 21 (Jam.) Certane Mugeon 
tre coft be him. 1602 Dekker Satiront. Wks. 1873 1 . 195 , 1 
am too well rancht..to bee stab’d With his “dudgion wit. 

Dudgeon (dtrdgan), sb. 2 and a. Forms: 6 
dudgion, duggin, 6-7 dudgen, (7 dodgeon, 
dudgin, -ing), 7- dudgeon. [Origin unknown ; 
identical in form with prec. ; but provisionally 
separated as having, so for as is known, no con- 
nexion of sense. Cf. Endugine. 


A conjectural derivation from Welsh tfygcn malice, resent- 
ment, appears to be historically and phonetically baseless.] 
A feeling of anger, resentment, or offence; ill 
humour. Almost always in phr. in dudgeon, and 
esp. with qualifying adj., as high , great, deep. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 28 Who seem d to 
fake it in marvelus great duggin. 150* Greene Disptit. 6 
Taking it in dudgion, that they should be put down by a 
Pesant. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 1 When civil dudgeon 
first grew high. 2687 Congreve Old Bach. 11. 11 , 1 hope you 
are not going out in dudgeon, cousin ? 2781 Mad. D Arblay 
Diary May, I returned without, .any remaining appearance 
of dudgeon in my phiz. 18x6 Scott Antiq.x, I hey often 
parted in deep dudgeon. 2862 Trollope Orley F. xxvn. 
(2873) 107 You must not be in a dudgeon with me. 1865 
Livhcgstose Zeunbesiix. 297 He went off in a high dud- 
geon. 1885 Manch. Exam. 23 Feb. 5/3 [He] resigned his 
position as reporter of the Committee in high dudgeon. 
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DUE. 


DUDGEON. 

f B. attrib. and adj. Resentful, spitefnl ; ill- 
humoured. Obs. 

[>589 I'apf ? 'r. Hatchet C b,- If such a onedoo but nod, it 
is right dudgin and deepe discretion^ 1509 Nashe Lenten 
Stuffc (1 871,1 5 Those dull-pated pennifathers, that in such 
dudgeon scorn rejected him. 1625 Lisle Du Bartas, Hoe 
1 £ Another speaheth low, one dudgen is and spightful. 
Hence Dtrdgeon v., to be in dudgeon, rare. 

1859 G. Meredith Ii. I-'cvcrd xxxviii, You’ve never been 
dudgeoning already. 

Dudine, Dudish, Dudism : see Bode. 
Du&leyite (dwdliiaitl. Min. [f. JO udlcyvtllc, 
a town in Alabama, U.S.] A hydrous mica formed 
by the transformation of margarite. 

1873 in Free. Awer. Phil. Soc. XIII. 404. 2875 Dana's 
Min. App. ii. 17 Dudleyite. .has the form of margarite. 

Dudman: see Duo. 

Due (ditl), a. and adv. Also 4-6 dew, dewe, 
dwe, 5 deu, diewe, dwwe, duewe, 5-6 du, 7 
dueue. [ME. a. OF. det'i, later dti, orig. pa. pple. 
of devoir to owe late L. *t iebut-um for debiium : 
of. It. dovuto, formerly devitlo, owed, due.] 

A. adj. 1. That is owing or payable, as an en- 
forceable obligation or debt. 

£■3340 Cursor M. 68 (Trin.) For )>ere shal mede wibouten 
let Be sett to him for dew [G$tt. duel] dett. *11380 WyclIF 
Sel. Wks. III. 312 ?if tlpes when dewe bt Goddis com- 
aundement. 14x3 PHgr. Scnvle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859] 79 
Owre raunson were superhaboundaunt, ouer that was due. 
1596 Shaks. Mcrch. V. iv. i. 411 Three thousand Ducats 
due vnto the lew. 1616 Sir F. Kingsmill in Lismore 
Papers Ser. ii. (1887] II. 18 Bouth confesse the dueue debt 
but I can gett itt of neyther. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Re- 
creat. 11. (1677) 160 It must speedily die, and pay the Debt 
that’s due to Nature. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.V., A 
debt is said to be tint the instant that it has existence 
as a debt; it may be payable at a future time. 1874 
Green Short Hist. v. § 4. 238 The amount of service due 
from the serf had become limited by custom. 1891 Law 
Times XC. 409/1 The whole of those sums remained due. 
b. Of a person : That owes. Now dial. oscolloq. 
14x3 Pilgr.Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. vii. 61 They ben due 
to payen this dette. x8iz Ingram Poems 73 (Jam.) He., 
strives to pay what he is due Without repeated craving. 

C. Phrases. To fall or become due : to become 
immediately payable, as a bill on reaching maturity. 

To grow or accrue due : to be in process of maturing 
for payment. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanger 96 The Time must precisely 
he. .written in every Bill of Exchange, that the Drawer may 
certainly know when they fall due. 1695 in Picton L'pool 
Mimic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 263 Now due or accrewing due. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 224 Nor for what estate the rent 
was to be paid, nor when or on what days it was to grow 
due. 1882 Bithell Counting-ho, Diet. (1893) 89 The bill 
really becomes^ due on the third day of grace, and not 
earlier, unless it fall upon a Sunday, Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, or a day of public fast or thanksgiving, in which 
cases the bill becomes due the day before . If on a Bank 
Holiday, the day after. 1896 Law Times C. 509/1 Income 
which has become due and has not yet been paid over. 

+ 2. Belonging or falling to by right. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 6r Dites full dere was dew to the 
Grekys, A lede of J>at Iond & logede hom with. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Newelnd. (Arb.) 32 Whatsoeuer. .vnknowen landes 
shoulde be discouered in the Easte partes the same to be 
dewe to the Portugales. .1648 Gage West hid. ii. 6 In 
Rome there is an other preferment successively due to 
Dominicans, from the time of Dominicus de Guzman. 
1635 M, Carter Hon. Redrv. (1660) 26^ A new Coat., 
which is due to the descendents onely of his body, 

+ 3. Belonging or incumbent as a duty. Obs. 

*■1385 Chaucer L. G, W. 603 Cleofatra, Hym thoute 
there nas to hym no thyng so dewe As Cleopatcas for to 
love and serve. 

^4. Pertaining or incumbent as a necessity. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2x86 To maken vertu of neces- 
sitee, And take it week that we may nat eschue. And namely 
that to vs all is due [i.e. death], c 1400 Destr. Troy 2673 It 
wasdesteynid by dome, & for due holdyn. 1491 Act 7 Hen ; 
VII, c. 12 Preainb., Deth is due to every creature born in 
this world. 

5. Owing by right of circumstances or conditiqn ; 
that ought to be given or rendered ; proper to be 
conferred, granted, or inflicted, a. with to. 

3393 Gower Conf. 13 . 18 To pursue Thing, which that is 
to love due. 1393 Ibid. I. 19 There is a helle, Whiche 
unto rnannes sinne is due. a 2450 A Jit. de la Tour (1868) 

X4 For to grete [people] ye make curtesie of right, the 
whiche is dew to hem. a 1533 Ld. Berners II non lxiii. 219 
Honoure is dew to them that dyserueth it. 1648 Gage West 
hut. iii. 8 Absolved .. from all sinne, and from their Purga- 
tory and Hell due unto it. 1651 Hodees Leviath. 1. xiv. 

68 He that winneth Meriteth, rmd may claime the Prize as 
Due. 37x1 Steele .S'/ rc/. No. 262 p 9 The first Place among 
our English Poets is due to Milton. 17x2 Ibid. No. 426 P 1 
The Oire of Parents due to their Children. 1838 Lvtton 
Alice 7 So much is due to the wishes of your late husband, 
b. simply. Merited, appropriate ; proper, right. 
13., E. E. A Hit. P. C. 49 ?>f me be dy}t ja destyne due 
to haue, What dowes me be dedayn, oj^er dispit make ? 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. I. i. 3 Warres and bataylles shold he 
acursed thyng and not due. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 

77 Full law inclynnand with all dew reuerens. 159* Spenser 
M. Htibberd 1237 Hell, his dewest meed. 161* Bible Luke 
xxin. 41 We recenie the due reward of our deeds, but this 
man hath done nothing nmisse. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
32 1 The Lord ..shall execute due vengeance upon Satan. 
1635 Bratiiwait A read. Pr. Ded., Your Honours in duest 
observance Ri *. Brathwait. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 67 
He useth a decent and due Epithet, thus, Honourable j 
Judge, Honoured Sir. 1807 Crabuk Par. Reg. 11. 154 j 
silent, nor wanting due respect, the crowd. I 


6 . Such as ought to be, to be observed, or to be 
done; fitting; proper; rightful; 

c 1325 Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) I, Knygts shuld were 
clothes Isehape in dewe manere, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 15 
[It] procedib in dewe ordre, c 1440 York tMyst. xxx. 61, I 
do but b^t diewe is. 2562 WinJet Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 
1888 I. 4 The passage and dew course^ is partlie tyll vs 
knawin. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 173 At last re- 
duceth the people to their due temper/ x6B8 R. Holme 
Armoury in. 146/1 In the working of Landskips. .observe 
a due distance of things. 1728 T. Sheridan Perstus ii. 
(1739I 29 You may offer these Prayers in due Form. 1762 
Kames Elern. Crit. xviii. (1833) 315 A beauty that results 
from a due mixture of uniformity [etej. 1806 A. Knox 
Rent. I. 35 It will produce its due effects. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. 111. xxxviii. 136 The due use of some human gift. 
1885 Act 48 <$- 49 Viet. c. 54. § 4 Such certificate shall be 
conclusive evidence of the due election of the person therein 
mentioned. 

b. Of time. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 364 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) To 
heryn here excusacyons .. In duewe tyme whan they schal 
it profre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6584 Troilus was takyn. .And 
don out of daunger for the due_ tyme. 1535 Coverdale 
Prcrv. xv. 23 O how pleasaunt is a worde spoken in due 
season? 1551 T. Wilson Logihe (1580) 45 b, Thynges, that 
in due tyme followe the causes that went before. x6xi 
Bible Gal. vi. 9 In due season we shall reape, if we faint 
not. 1667 Milton P, L . xir. 152 This Patriarch blest, 
Whom faithful Abraham due time shall call. 17x1 Budgci.l 
Sped. No. 77 Vi, I left him to be convinced of his Mistake 
in due time. 1876 Black Madcap V. vii. 69 In due course 
of time they got into the hot air of London. 

7. Such as is necessary or requisite for the pur- 
pose ; adequate, sufficient. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 12867 pat b e pepull. .shuld send fior 
Dyamed the du^hty, with his du helpe. C2400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 112 [Veins] bryngen lijf and dewe norischinge and 
cordiaTle spiritis. 1464 Past on Lett. No. 483 II. 147 Ye 
havynge dooe swerte [surety] both in obligations and pleggs. 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 65 b, They have not the due 
quantity of brimstone. *664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 197 
To bring them to a due stature, and perfect their seed. 
1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) p. xx, A due Degree of 
Exercise. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, ix. § 1. (1862) 
115 Upon due consideration. 

i- 8 . Of a person: Proper, right; genuine, Teal, true. 

1399 Lancl. Rich. Redeles xxx. 60 But b^n b e dewe dame 
..ffostrith hem fforthe. C1450 Holland Howlat 575 The 
forest of Ettrik, and vthair ynewe With dynt of his derf 
swerd, the Dowglass so dewe Wan wichtly of weir. 

9. To be ascribed or attributed : a. as a quality 
or attribute to its possessor (arch, or obs.) ; b. as 
a thing to its author or introducer ; C. as an effect 
or result to its cause or origin ; owing to, caused 
by, in consequence of. rare bcf. 19 th c. ; accord- 
ing to Johnson * proper, but not usual \ 

x66x Boyle Hist. Fluidity 1. xxiv. Wks. 1772 I. 395 The 
motion of the oily drops may be in part due to some partial 
solution made of them by the vinous spirit. 2669 Earl 
Orrery Ttyphon v. That Guilt is to Aretus due. 1706 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 11. vxii. All the Ills that happen in it, 
Are due to them that did begin it. 1847 Tennyson Prittc. 

iv. 293 Jonah’s gourd, Up in one night, and due to sudden 
sun. 2862 M. PattisoN Ess. (1889)^ I. 38 His delay in 
setting out was due to pure procrastination and dilatori- 
ness. 1870 Tyndall Notes Led . Electr. 5 This beautiful 
experiment is due to Grove. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
136 The .. difficulty Jn the Philebus, is really due to our 
ignorance of the philosophy of the age. 2886 Lancet 15 
May 947/2 The albuminuria was due to a bacterial nephritis. 

10. Under engagement or contract to be ready, 
be present, or arrive (at a defined time) ; reckoned 
upon as arriving ; as the train is already due — 
ought, according to the time-tables, to be already 
here (or at such a place). 

2833 Moore Mem. (1854) YI. 336 Bills coming in at 
Christmas, and my History due at the same time. 2865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, Williams, Bob Glamour, and 
Jonathan, you are all due. a 1872 B. Harte Lost Galleon 
i. Due she was, and over due — Galleon, merchandise, and 
crew. 2896 Times 13 Jan. 7 /x She is due at Ascension on 
February 21, and is to leave for England again on February 
21 . .being due at Sheerness on March 19. Mod. The train 
is due in London at 5 a.m. He is due at his office next 
Monday, I must go ; I am due at Mr. B.’s at seven o’clock. 

11. Phrases and Comb., as due-bill ( U.Si) (see 
quot. 1864 ) ; due date, the date on which a bill 
falls due and is payable ; so f due day, the day on 
which any payment falls due. 

, a 2617 Hieron Wks. {1620) 1 I-. 457 There is a due day put 
in vpon the lease to be p.vyd to him that is thy lord. Darest 
thou deale ., with him in that duty, as thou dealest with 
God in His due-day? 2843 [ Due date is remembered in 
ordinary business use]. 2864 Webster (citing Burrill), 
Due-bill , a brief written acknowledgment of a debt not 
made payable to order, and not transferable by indorsement, 
Iikeja promissory note. 2877 Banked s Mag. 53 In case the 
bill is not taken up by tbe acceptor on the' due date. 1887 
J. E. Wordsworth {title) Tables for calculating the Due- 
Dates of Bills of Exchange. 

33. adv. 1. = Duly, in various senses, arch. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, hi. ii. 330 Euery third word a Lye, 
duer pay’d to the hearer, then the Turkes Tribute. 2606 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 1342 Of this 
great Frame, the parts so due-devjs’d. 2667 Milton P. L. 

v. 303 And Eve within, due at her hour prepar’d For din- 
ner savourie fruits. 2800-24 Campbell Caroline 11. To 
Even. Star ii, So due thy plighted love returns, To cham- 
bers brighter than the rose. 

2. With reference to the points of the compass : 
IVoperly ; right, straight ; directly. (Orig, jVaut . 
Allied to 6 .) 


2601 Shaks. TjvcI. N. hi. i. 245 There lies your way, due 
West. 1604 — Oth. m. iii. 455 The Ponticke Sea, Whose 
Icie Current. .Neu’r keepes retyring ebbe, but keeps due on 
To the Proponticke. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 45 TL 
from Ormus lie forty leagues due South. 2720 Df. Foe 
Capt. Singleton vi. (1840) 103 We went due east. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 1. xxvi, Due westward,- fronting to the 
green, A rural portico was seen. 1878 Huxley Pliysiogr. 
xx. 345 This, .does not take the shape of a due north wind. 

3. Comb ., as due-distant y at due distance; f due- 
timely y in due season, duly {obs.). 

2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii, Abraham 1002 Thetr 
extreme thirst due-timely to refresh. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XIX. 120 A seat, .prepare, Due-distant for us both to speak 
and hear. 2742 Young A r t. Th. vi. 595 By some due-distant 
eye.. seen at once. 

Sue (dir/), sb. Also 5-6 dew(e. [subst.useofDuE 
a. : cf. F. dil sb., in 14 th c. deif from dil pa. pple.] 
f X. That which is due ; a debt. Obs* (exc.asin 2 - 4 .) 
1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 127 And all othir dUeez and 
governances for the performyng of his wyl!.‘ C1460 Tenvne • 
ley Myst. (Surtees) 31 1 Thow can of cowrte thew. Bot 
lay downe the dewe. 2607 Shaks. Thtton 11. it. x6 My 
Lord, heere is a note of certaine dues. 2682 Grew A fiat. 
Plants iv. Ep. Ded., The Performance whereof., is lobe 
looked upon, as a Due to the Authority which Your Judg- 
ment hath over me. 

2. That which is due or owed to any one ; that 
to which one has a right legal or moral : with 
possessive of the person to whom owed. 

x^8a N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. xiii. 7 Render therfore loal men 
their dew [x6ix their dues]. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. n8j Which 
..shall for him be spent, And as his due writ in my testa- 
ment. i6tz Rowlands More Knaucs Yet ? 32 The cursed 
crew, That will not cheate the hangman of his due. a 2704 
T. Brown Two Oxf. Scholars Wks. 1730 I. 9 When I come 
to demand my dues.. I shall find it a hard matter to £et 
them. ^ 1726 Adv. Capt . .A!. Boyle Ded. A ij. Though Praise 
is the just Due of Merit. 2770 Langhorne Plutarch (2879) 
I. 218/2 It was no more than his due. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 249 He charges them with having defrauded the 
masters under whom he studied of their dues. 

b. To give (a man) his due (fig.): to treat him 
or speak of him with justice, to do justice to any 
merits he may possess. To' give the devil his due: 
to do justice even to a person of admittedly bad 
character or repute (or one disliked by the speaker). 

2589 Papfe w. Hatchet D ij, Giue them their due though 
they were diuels. 2596 Shaks. 1 Hen . lV y 1. ii. 50 Piiti. 
Did I euer call for thee to pay thy part? FaL-Uo, He 
giue thee thy due, thou hast paid al there. Ibid. 233 He 
was neuter yet a Breaker of Prouerbs: He will giue the 
diuell his due. 1642 Prince Rupert's Declarat. 2 The 
Cavaliers (to give the Divell his due) fought very valiantly. 
2698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 38 Fryers; who, to give 
them their due, compass Sea and Land to make Proselytes, 
1B79 Howells L. A roostook x, ‘ Well *, observed the captain 
.-.with the -air of giving the devil his due, 4 I’ve seen some 
very good people among the Catholics ’. 

3. That which is due or owed by any one : with 
possessive of the person owing. 

2738 Wesley Hymn, ‘ Infinite Pcnver, Eternal Lord 1 A, 
Shall Creatures of a meaner Frame Pay all their Dues to 
Thee? 2823 Scott Pcvcril v, Independent so long as my 
dues of homage are duly discharged. 2832 Ht. MartinEAU 
Ireland i. 24 There was no chance of paying the rent, .even 
’if Sullivan had been answerable for nobody’s dues but his 
own. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion it. i. 54 Pay your dues 
And make them debtors. 

4. spec. A payment legally due or obligatory ; a 
legal charge, toll, tribute, fee, or the like. Chiefly 
in pi. Ofren with attrib. woid, expressing the 
nature of the charge, as admiral \ dock. Easter , 
harbour , light, market , Sound, tonnage dues , etc. ; 
see these words. 

2546 Sufpl. Poore Comm. (E. E. T. S.) 86 Tyll the poore 
people . . had begged so moch as the pristes call theyr dive. 
2653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 2738 I. 570 To seize their pre- 
tended priestly Due by force. 2660 F. Brooke tr. I-e 
Blanc's Trav. 2x3 Who have not paid the King dues for 
their ^harvest of silk. 2709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 66 
p 1 The Parson of the Parish goes to. Law for half hi> 
Dues. 1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 204/2 The produce of herring 
caught last season.. was, after deducing 16s. 8 d. per boat 
for admiral dues, 2028/. 9 s. id. 2809 Bawd wen Domesday 
Bk. 414 And it still pays all customary dues except gable 
and toll. 2875 Act 38/i 39 Viet. c. 39. § 1 The bar-master 
or other local officer, if any, employed to collect the dues 
or royalty. 2879 Farrar St. Paul II. 263 The question 
as to the payment of civil dues leads St. Paul naturally to 
speak of the payment of other dues. 

f 5. That which is due to be done ; duty. Of 
due , as a matter of duty. Obs. 

1:2430 Lydg. Chorle 4- Bird 101 in M inf Poems (Percy 
Soc) 182 To synge agayne, as was Mr due. < — Min. 
Poems 19 Of dew os thei oughte to doo, On procession withe 
thfe k’yng to goon. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 71 To the full 
discharge of my bonden dew herin. 1549-62 Stern hold & 

H. Ps. Ixxxti. 3 Whereas of due you should defend The 
fatherlesse and weake. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 1. 658 Kur)‘- 
clea, that well knew All the observance of a handmaid < 
due. 1697 Dryden sEneid xu. 328 All dues perform'd which 
holy Rites require. 

+ 0 . A right ; of (by) due , by right, by just title. 
1594 Carevv Htiartc's Exam. Wits x. (2616) 143 Whereas 
of due, a good wit and sufliciencie should rather enchr.e 
a man to vertuennd godlinesse. ■ 2605 Bacon Attn. Leant. 

I. iv. § 22. 11873) 37 Let great authors have their due, as 
time . . the author of authors, be not deprived of his due, 
which i*.. further to discover truth. 1667 Milton P. L. 
ii. 850 The key of this infernal Pit by due . . I keep. 2669 
W. Simpson Itydrot, Chym • 222 That which should of due 
have been separated. 
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+ 7 . Due quality or character, propriety. Obs. 
1594 Cakew Huarte's Exam, limits (1616) 90 If the same 
grow hot or cold beyond due. 1600 Trial Sir C. Blunt in 
Cobbett State Trials (1809) I. 1422 For the honour ^ of the 
Indictment and manifesting the due of their proceedings. 

8 . Naut. What is duly or thoroughly done: 
in phrase for a full due = thoroughly,' lor good 
and all ; so that it will not need to be done again. 

1830 Marryat Kings Chvn xiii, Desire the carpenter to 
nail up the hatchway-screens ./We’ll keep them' up for 
a. full due. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 32 How 
will you turn in the lower rigging when it is marked off for 
a full due? 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk ., Full due, for 
good? forever; complete; belay. 1884 Luce Seamanship 
1 16 (Cent.) The stays and then the shrouds are set up for 
a full due. 

t Due, v . 1 Obs. [variant of Dow v.- : cf. 
Endue ^endosu.] trans. To endow, invest, endue. 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 776 Fraunces founded hem nou^t to 
faren on }>at wise, Ne Domynik dued hem neuer swiche 
dry nke rs to worJ>e. 1591 Shahs, i Hen. FI, iv. ii. 34 This 
is the latest Gloria of thy praise, That I thy enemy, dew 
thee withall. 

+ Due, v.- Obs. rare. [f. Due a.] irnpers. To 
be due, to fall due ; to be proper or fit 
1603 Drayton Odes vi. 16 Which when it him deweth, 
His Fethers he meweth. 

Due, obs. form of Dew. 

Dueful (dit/ fitl), a. arch. [f. Due a. + -ful : an 
anomalous Spenserian formation, prob. on some 
such analogy as right , rightful .] Due, duly 
belonging, appropriate. • 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xi. 44 To doe their dueful service, 
as to them befell. Ibid. vn. vi. 35 Of my desert, or of my 
dewfuli Right. [Also iv. i. 6 ; vt. x. 32.] 1855 Singleton 
Virgil I. 84 Ere to the furrows you consign Their dueful 
seeds. Ibid . 316 For the altars he The dueful sacrifices slew. 
Dueil, obs. f. Dole sb P, after later P’rench. 
Duel (di/reE, sb. Also 7 dueil. [a. F. duel, 
ad. It. duello or med.L. duellum, an ancient form 
of L. helium , retained in archaic lang. and by the 
poets, and app. appropriated in late or med.L. to 
the fight of two combatants. The L. duellum was 
also in earlier Eng. use. 

Isidore c. 600 says ‘ Bellum antea duellum vocatum, eo 
quod sunt dme diinicantium partes, vel quod alterum faciat 
victorem et alterum victum’.j 
1. A regular fight between two persons ; a single 
combat, spec. + a. A judicial single combat ; trial 
by wager of battle. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1284 Act 12 Edio, /(Stat. Walliae) c. 8, Placita de terris 
in partibus istis non habent terminari per duellum, neque 
per magnam assisam. 1299 see Fine sb. 6. 1397 W. 

\Vyrc. Ann. in Wars Eng. in Fr. (Rolls) II. 11. 754 Duel- 
lum inter Henricum ducem Lancastrian appellantem, et 
comitem Norfolche, defendentem. 1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. 
Jonah 550 How many lawes did Moses make, but none for 
the duellum or combat betweene two?] 1611 Speed Hist, 
(it. Brit. ix. vi. 23 Were it not for his function, he would 
enter the Dueil or Combat with them in the field, to acquit 
himselfe both of Treason and Perjury. 1709 Steele Toiler 
No. 31 ? 1 When a Man is sued, be it for his Life or his 
Land, the Person that joins the Issue, whether Plaintiff or 
Defendant, may put the Trial upon the Duel. 1875 J. 
Fowler in Yorks. Archscol. Jml. III. 270 A certain man., 
was vanquished in a duel. ' 

b. In current use : A private fight between two 
persons, pre-arranged and fought with deadly 
weapons, usually in the presence of at least two 
witnesses called seconds, having for its object to 
decide a personal qnarrel or to settle a point of 
honour. 

[1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 65 This kind of chalenging and 
fighting man to man, vnder the name of Duellum , which is 
vsed now a dayes among souldiers and men of honour, and 
by long custome authorized, to discharge a man of an iniury 
receiued.] x6ix Coryat Crudities 506 They fought a Duel!, 
that is, a single combat in a field hard by Spira. a x6i6 
Beaum. Sc Fl. Fr. Lawyer 1. i, Private Duells which had 
their first originall from the French, a 3683 Sidney^ Disc. 
Govt. in. xxviii. (1704) 353 When Duels were in fashion (as 
all know they were lately). 1727 Swift What passed in 
Lond. Wks. 1755 III. 1. 186 A duel was fought .. between 
two colonels. 1840 Dickens Bam. Radge xi. He and Mr. 
Haredale are going to fight a duel’. 

c. A sustained fight between two animals. 

1890 Baker Wild Beasts <5- their Ways I. 287, I never . . 
witnessed a duel between this dog and a leopard. Ibid. 
303 During this duel [of two bucks] the herd o£ females 
stood entranced. 

2 . Duelling, as a practice having its code of laws. 

1615 Tomkis Albuntazar iv. vii, Understand’st thou well 

nice points of duel?, .by strict laws of duel, I am excus'd 
To fight on disadvantage. 1822 Shelley tr. Calderon's 
Magico Prod. 1. 247, 1 know little of the laws of'duel. 

3 . Any contest between two persons or parties. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 802 If he [Aconite] finde 

our bodies fore-possest With other Poyson . . with his Rivall 
enters secret Duel. x6i2-i$ Bp. Hall Cotitempi., N. T, 11. 
iii (Christ tempted), This duel was for us. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 173 Victory and triumph to the Son of God Now 
entering his great duel. 1781 Cowper Convers. 84 Preserve 
me from.. A duel in the form of a debate. 1839 Alison 
Hist. Europe (1849-50) VI I. xlii. § 27. xxo It was a duel 
between France and England, and France had succumbed. 
1888 Pall Mall G. x Aug. 1/1 The duel between Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Chamberlain hardly came up to general 
expectation. 

4 . Comb., as duel-cut, -trial. 

1631 in Cobbett St. Trials , Ld. Uchillrie III. 474 If his 
majesty is pleased to admit torture before a duel-trial, the 
VOL. III. 


• pannel is ready . . to bear out the torture. 1871 Carlyle in 
Mrs. C.’s Lett. 1 . 33 Big German refugee.. scarred with 
duel-cuts. 

Duel(diw - el),z>. [f.prec.sb. - : cf.med.L .duelldre.] 
1 . intr. To fight a duel; to engage in single 
combat. Also to duel it. 

c 1645 Vox Turturis 8 Dimicare , to dueil or fight, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies t. (1662) 179 The thirty English, who for 
the honour of the Nation, undertook to duel with as many 
Britons, a 1679 Earl Orrery Gusman 1, Nay, if you will 
duel it, you shall do it without Seconds. 1795 S. Rogers 
Poems, Written for Mrs. Sid dons 99 The Sires . . Knelt for 
a look, and duelled for a smile. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. 
Europe 6i * We duel a great deal, and must be ready, on the 
-slightest provocation, to defend our honour*. 

^ 2 . trans . To encounter in a duel or combat. 
a 1659 Cleveland Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 152 This is an 
Heresie where you stand alone, and ..with your single Valour 
duel an Army. 1698 B. F. Modest Censure 31 Dr. Whitby 
and Mr. Norris, who have duell’d one another about the 
Love of the Creature. 1703 Maundrell Joxirri. Jems. 
(1723) 38 The Stage on which St. George duell’d and kill’d 
the Dragon. 

+ b. To overcome or kill in a duel. Obs. 

1673 O* Walker Educ. 60 How many have bin murthered, 
more duelled, upon play-quarrels! a 1716 South Serttt. 
( I 737) IB vi- 2 i5 He might so fashionably and genteelly .. 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

Hence Dwelling ppl. a. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 58, I was talking 
over the correspondence with a duelling gentleman. 

Duel, obs. f. Dole sb.-, grief; obs. f. Dwell. 
Dueliche, duelie, obs. forms of Duly. 
t Du'ellary, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ducll-um (see 
Duel) + -ary.] Relnting to duels or duelling. 

16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 38 No more then 
would the Lumbards forsake their duellary Lawes in Italy. 

t DuelIa*tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. med.L. 
duelldre to Duel.] Combat of two antagonists. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 250 
Torneys duellacyon or the fight of two men. 

Dueller, dueler (diw-ebi). [f. Duel v.] 

1 . One who duels; a duellist. 

1628 Earus Microcosm ., Sceptick in Relig. (Arb.) 67 His 
conscience interposes itself betwixt Duellers. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela II. 297, I have been accused, as a Dueller, 
and now as a Profligate. 1842 Miall in Nonconf. II. 81 
Gamesters, duelers, adulterers, scoffers, the foes of God and 
the pests of men. 

fig. 1668 Dryden Evening's Loi'c in. i, These perpetual 
talkers, disputants,, .and duellers of the tongue ! 

2 . A duelling pistol or revolver. 

1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxvii, His long-barrelled 
Manton duellers. 

Duelling, dueling (diw-eHij), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -1 no 1.1 The fighting of duels. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 11. xi. § 3 (R.) I have 
character’d this spirit of duelling as ugly and deform’d as 
I could. X71X Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 163 
The House of Commons have brought in a Bill to prevent 
Duelling and make it Felony.^ 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. ix. 
584 Duelling has from the beginning been more popular in 
France than in England. 

attrib. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Sub/. 1. (1703) 143 Religion 
will not endure the duelling principle. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy iii, Engaged in cleaning the duelling pistols, 
t Due llion. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. duellion-cm 
= due l Hum, duellumi] A duel. 

1728 Rawlinson Hist. Sir J. Perrott 228 The recital of 
privat Quarrells, Duellions, or contentions. 
tDirellism. Obs. rare. [f. Duel + -isar ; prob. 
after duellist.] A duel, contest between two. 

c 1609 Donne Let. to Sir H. G. Wks. (Alford) VI. 313 
Those single DuelHsms between Rome and England. 

Duellist, duelist (dh 7 -elist). Also 7 dualist, 
[f. Duel sb. + -ist; prob. after F. duelliste (16- 
17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. duellista.] 
One who fights duels, or practises duelling. 

1502 Shaks. Rout. <5- Jul. 11. iv. 33 He fights as you sing 
pricksong, keeps time, distance, and proportion, he rests 
his minum, one, two, and the third in your bosom : the 
very butcher of a silk button, a Dualist, a Dualist. x6x6 
B. Jonson Epigr. h xlviii. He hath no honour lost, our 
Due’llists say. 1753 Hanway Trav. (*762) II. 1. i. 2 Many 
worthy men have been in the sad case of the surviving 
duellist. x8rs Scott Guy M. xvi, What I have written 
will not avail, .the professed duellist. 

Jig. 1676 Boyle A leali <5- Acidum yii. Wks. 1772 IV. 291 
The Duellists (or the two jarring principles of alkali and 
acidum’. Ibid.passim. 1706m Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. II. xi. 499 The blind wrestling of con- 
troversial duellists. « 

Hence Duelli'stic a., pertaining to a duellist. 

1873 H. Curwen Hist. Booksellers 147 He escaped all duel- 
listic dangers. x88r JVor/d 12 Jan. 6 Mr. Irving's duellistic 
performance as Fabian dei Franchi. 

t Du*ellize, v - obs. [f. Duel + -ize.] intr. 
To engage in a duel or combat. 

1632 Vicars AEneid v.(N.), The furious dueil 121 ng chariots 
swift Burst from their bounds. 1661 K. W.Conf. CJtarac ., 
Courtier (t86o) 22 That makes him so duellize and quarrell 
for 'the one. a 1693 Uhquhart Rabelais iii. xlii. 350 The 
Lists of a Duellizing Engagement. 

II Duello (d«e'D). [It. (dwe’II<?) = Duel.] 

1 . Duelling, as a custom having its laws and 
rules ; the established code of duellists. 

1588 Shaks. L.L. L. i. ii. 185 The Passado hee respects 
not, the Duello he regards not. a 1613 Overbury A Wife 
(1638) 243 But observes not the lawes of the Duello. 1842 
S. Lover Handy A ndy iii. The most accomplished regulator 
of the duello. 1863 H. Kingsley A. Elliot , Under the 
infernal, devil -in vented system of the duello. 


+ 2 . A duel {lit. and fg.). Obs. • 
x6xz Field Woman a Weathercock 11. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 44 Setting this duello of wit aside. #1625 Fletcher 
Nice Valour in. ii. And spurn out the duelloes out o' th’ 
kingdom. 1826 Scorr Woodst. xxv. None shall fight 
duellos here.' 

Duelly, duelyyduelye, obs. forms of Duly. 
Buelsome (diwelstim), ci. [f. Duel sb., after 
quarrel 'some .] Given or inclined to duelling. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-book ii. (1872) 21 Being incor- 
rigibly duebome on his own account. 

Dueness (di/ 7 *nes). [f. Due a. + -ness.] The 

quality of being due : in various senses of the adj. 

1621 W. Sclater Tythes (1623) 153 There is., a Paro- 
chicall or particular duenesse of Tithes. 1646 Ord. Lords 
«$- Com. Susp. 7 ryers 9 The duenesse of their election. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Ba/t. 175 The promise determineth of 
the dueness of the reward. The threatening determineth of 
the dueness of, the Penalty, a 1679 T. Goodwin Exp. 1 
£“///. Wks. 1. 11. 199 When God had dissolved that dueness, 
that debt, (as I may call it,) that obligation. 1862 Ruskin 
Unto tins Last 98 The.. dueness of wages, at 866 J. 
Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos, via- (1870) 142 The rational 
recognition of duty or due ness. 

Duenna (diwjC’na). Also 7 douegna, 8 
duegna, duena. [Sp. dueila (d\ve*n y a), formerly 
spelt duenna, married lady, mistress (fem. of duefio 
master) L. domina lady, mistress.] 

1 . a. The chief lady in waiting upon the queen 
of Spain, b. An elderly woman, occupying a 
position between governess and companion, and 
having charge over the girls of a Spanish family. 

x668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 64 I am call'd (says 
she) Douegna, or Madam the Gouvernante. 1681 Dryden 
Sp. Friar 1. ii, Enter Elvira’s Duenna, and whispers to 
her. 1715 C’tcss D'Anois Wks. 141 One of my Lady 
Constable's Duegna’s desir’d to speak with her. 1761 H. 
Walpole Lett, to Mann xo Sept. (1857) III. 435 Kitty 
Dashwood.. living in the palace as Duenna to the queen. 
1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 293 The^ Princesses hung 
round their old duenna, and coaxed, and entreated. 

2 . Any elderly woman whose duty it is to watch 
over a young one ; a chaperon. 

1708 Mrs. Centlivrf. Busie Body n. ii. You are her 
duenna. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1850) tn There is no 
duenna so rigidly prudent, and inexorably decorous, as a 
superannuated coquette. 1827 Scott /mf 18 Tan., He 
used, to have a duenna of a housekeeper to sit in his study 
with him while he wrote. 1877 Rita Vivienne vi. i, Her 
home is guarded by a dragon-like duenna. 

3 . Comb., as due nna-like nr’j. 

1802 H. Martin Helen of Glenross I. x 83 , I never had 
Duenna-like talents. 

Hence ( nonce-ivds .) Duennadom, the realm of 
duennas; Duennaship, ihe position or office of 
a duenna ; Duenna-isb, Dnennesqtie adjs., like 
or characteristic of a duenna. 

1821 Examiner 205/1 Her voice and eye were.. not at 
all Duenna-ish. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 11 1. 
123 The ancient dames of duennadom may purse their 
withered lips. x88i Duffjeld Don Quix. III. xxxviii. 320 
When the duennesque squadron had finished coming in. 
1884 Hunter & Whyte My Ducats My Dau. xi. (1885) 
154 Camilla's aunt, .regulated Mr. Arden's househofd affairs, 
and exercised a shadowy duennaship over his daughter. 
Duer, var. Dower sb . 1 Obs., burrow. 

Duerch, Duergh, Duerwe, Duery, obs. 
forms of Dwarf. 

Duere, rare obs. form of Dear 
Duesse : see Dewess, goddess. 

Duet, duett (di?/,e-t), sb. [ad. It. duetto : 
see below.] A musical composition for two voices 
or two performers. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon, Duet. 1757 {title) Apollo’s Cabinet 
. . an accurate Collection of English and Italian Songs, 
Cantatas, and Duetts. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian i. 
(1826) xo They, .opened the serenade with a duet. 1884 F. 
M. Crawford Rom. Singer I. 47 You can.. take me to her 
bouse to sing duets, as part of her lesson. 

iransf. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge xxii, When Miggs had 
finished her solo, her mistress struck in again, and the two 
together performed a duet. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Hag- 
gard's Dau. II. 92 The two young women performed a 
sobbing duet. 1890 Daily Nervs 13 Sept. 3/1 Two sisters., 
wore recently an original duet of gowns in these colours. 

attrib. and Comb. 1819 Metropolis I. 156 Your duet 
singer. 1836 Syd. Smith Mem. (1855) II. 383, I have fallen 
into the duet life, and it seems to do very well. 

Due’fc, -ett, v. [f. prec.] intr. To perform a 
duet. 


1822 Byron Let. to Moore 12 July, You can spare time 
>m duetting. 1879 G. Mpredith Egoist II. ii. 29. 
cordantlj’ coupled, .as a drum duetting with a bass-viol. 
Duete(e, -ie, y(e, obs. forms of Duty. 
Duettist (di«,e*tist). [f. Duet sb. + -ist; cf. 
loist.] One who takes part in a duet. 

876 J. Gould Letter-Press Printer too Mr. and Mr^ J. 

. will be the duettists. x88 7 DadyNcwsZ Tul> fj \\ ell 
own in music-hall circles as a duettist and dancer. 

I Duettino (d;/ettfn< 7 ). [It. ; dim. of duetto 
VET.] 4 A duet of short extent and concise form 

I rove Diet. Music 187?)* , , . 

T nvrP Hv fieri on iv. iv, Ariettas and duettinos sue- 
Musical U'cM XVII. 83/3 l liltc) 
iree Duettinos for the Comet k Pistons. 

Duetto (dwe-tto). [It. duetto, dim. of duo 
duet : see Duo.] = Duet ; also Iransf. 

724 Short Explic. For. Words in Music Bks. (Stanf.) 
'ietti, or duetto, are little Songs or Airs in two Parts. 

45 
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1731 Mrs. Pekdarves in Mrs. Dclanfs Life <$• Corr. 275 
They agreed to sing a duetto out of y« Beggars' Opera. 
1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 55 note. The literary 
pretensions of this once metrical and corresponding duetto. 
1820 Scott Monast, xviii, They then .. set off in a sort of 
duetto, enumerating the advantages of the situation. 

Duff (dzff), sb. 1 [orig. a northern pronun c. of 
Dough: .cf. enough .] a. Dough, paste, (dial.') 
b. A flour pudding boiled in a bag; a dumpling. 

1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast iv. 7 To enhance the value 
of the Sabbath to the crew, they are allowed on that day a 
pudding, or, as it is called, a ‘ duff 1847-78 H ALU well, 
Duffy dough, paste. North, <1x870 J. P. Robson iVor 
Matty Tomed Bloomer (Northumb. Gloss.), Aw wesh d 
the currans, wey’d the duff. 1872 C. King Mountain. 
Sierra Nev. vii. 139 Crowning the repast with a duff, ac- 
curately globular. 1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side I. 8 
Two helps of minced veal and two of currant duff. 

Comb. 1883 Chamb. Jml. 142 The sailors' duffbags. 

■ local. [Possibly the same as 

prec. ; but more prob. onomatopoeic, or associated 
with the sound made in striking a soft spongy 
substance.] 

1. Sc. a. ‘The soft or spongy part of a loaf, a 
turnip, a new cheese, etc.’ b. ‘ A soft spongy peat * 
(Jam.). 

2. Sc. and l/.S. The decaying vegetable matter 
(fallen leaves, etc.) which covers forest ground. 

1B44 W. H. Maxwell Sports <$* Adv. Scotl. xvi. (1855) 150 
Dung, mixed with duff- mould. 1878 Pop. Sc. Monthly 
XIII. 289 (Cent.) This duff (composed of rotten spruce-trees, 
cones, needles, etc.) has the power of holding water almost 
equal to a sponge. 1886 Rep. Forest Comm. State N. Y. 
X02 (Cent.) I have seen the smoke from fires in the duff 
even after the snow has fallen. 

3. Coal dust or smaller coals, after separation of 
the nuts ; slack, dross. Also duff-coal. 

1865 Jevons Coal Quest. (x866) 363 We could hardly pro- 
hibit the burning of duff and slack coal on the colliery heaps. 
1867 W. \V. Smyjh Coal <§■ Coal-mining 248 The extended 
use . . of slack ahd the smaller varieties of screened coal 
(pease and duff). 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/1 One ton 
of common duff coal, .has generated as much steam as two 
tons of good bituminous coal. 1892 [see Dross sb. 2 b]. 
Duff (d»f), v. slang or colloq . [A word of 
thieves’ slang. Evidently closely related to Duffer 
sb. 1 from which (appearing so much later) it may 
be a back-formation.] 

1. trans. To dress or manipulate (a thing) fraudu- 
lently, so as to make it look like new or to give it 
the appearance of something which it is not; to 
‘ fake up 

c 1838 J. Vajll in Mem. (1839) 26 My pillow was a duffed 
great coat. 1870 W. B. Sanders in 315:/ Ref. Dcp. Keeper 
Public Rec. p. vi, Some of these.. MSS. were so Very bad 
that it would have been impossible to duff them. 1892 Ed in. 
Evening Neats 3 Mar. 2 A good deal of the old plate was 
‘ duffed *. 

2. ( Australia ). To alter the brands on (stolen 
cattle) ; to steal (cattle), altering the brands. 

1869 E. C. Booth Another Eng. 138 The man who owned 
the ‘duffing paddock ’ was said to have a knack of altering 
cattle brands. 1881 Cheq. Career 306 In such districts 
‘duffing' cattle is thought rather a smart thing to do. 
1890 Boldrewood Squatter's Dream xiv. x6z He'd, think 
mjre of duffing a red heifer than all the money in the 
country. 

3. To cheat, do out <?/* fraudulently. 

1863 Sala Capl. Dangerous III. ix. 305 Allowing him to 
duff me out of a few score pieces at the game of Lansquenet. 

Hence Du’filng vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

. 1851 Mayhf.w Loud. Labour I. 380 ‘ Duffing * and all that 
is going down fast. 3858 Fonblanque Life % Labours (1874) 
279 Duffing.. is the art of giving such a gloss and air of 
novelty to old clothes as to pass them off for new. 1869 
[see 2j. x88i Cheq. Career 329 ‘Cattle-duffing’ and free- 
bootery. 1889 Boldrewood Robbery under A rms (1890) 27 
It was a duffing yard, sure enough. 

|| Duffada*r. A, Indies. [Pers. and Urdu 
dafazdar a subaltern of cavalry.] ‘ A 

petty officer of native police ; and in regiments of 
Irregular Cavalry, a non-commissioned officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal’ (Yule). 

1800 Wellington Disf>. (1844) I. 109 (Stanf.) 2$ pagodas 
for a maistry or dufiadar. 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 5/3 
Two native officers, two Kote Duffadars, and three others. 

Duffel, duffle (doTl). Also 7-8 duffield, 
7-9 duffil. [Named from Duffel, a town of Bra- 
bant, between Antwerp and Mechlin.] 

1. A coarse woollen cloth having a thick nap or 
frieze. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh . 279 These Duffields, so called from 
a Town in Brabant, where the trade of them first began., 
otherwise called shags, and by the Merchants, trucking 
cloth. . 1693 Loud. Gaz . No. 2914/4 Broad-Cloths, Serges 
half thicks, Duffils, .Kerseys. CX695J. Miller Descr, N. 
York (*843) 42 Indian goods, as duffels, shirts. 1769 De 
Foe's "Pour Gt. Brit. II. 283 Witney. .They likewise make 
here the Duffi.eld Stuffs, a Yard and three Quarters wide, 
which are carried to Ncw-England and Virginia, and much 
worn even here in Winter. 1802 Wordsw. Alice Fell S3 
Let it be of duffil grey. x8$6 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 289 
If you weren’t satisfied with the duffle. 1864 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. xt. iv. (1865) IV. 66 Muffled-up in a dressing- 
gown of coarse blue duffel. 

2. U.S. Change of flannels; personal effects 
taken by a sportsman or camper-out. 

1B84 G. W. Sears Woodcraft 4 (Cent.) Every one has gone 
to his chosen ground with too much impedimenta, too much 


duffle. *889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 188 His dainty 
craft. has room for little beyond her crew and a limited 
amount of duffle. 

3. attrib. Made or consisting of duffel. 

1699 J. , Dickenson Jml. Trav. 70 He gave each of them 
a Duffel Blanket. *759. G. .Washington Writ. (1889) II. 
138 Light duffil Cloak with silver frogs. 1791 Newte Tour 
Eng. <y Scot. 246 Duffle great coats. 1856 Mayhew Rhine 
260 Along grey great-coat like a duffle dressing-gown. 

Duffer (dv'fei) J .sb. 1 slang. [Connected with 
Doff v. From the date of the words and senses, 
it may be inferred that duffer in -senses 1 and ' 2 
(the relative priority of which is uncertain) is the 
starting-point in Eng. ; that Duff v. is. a back- 
formation from this, to express the action of the 
duffer (in a somewhat later application), and that 
sense 3 of the sb. is, in turn, an agent-noun from 
the vb, Cf. also Duffing ppl. a and Duffer sb.* 

I. 1. One who sells trashy goods as valuable, 
upon false pretences, e. g. pretending that they are 
smuggled or stolen, and offered as. bargains. 

1756 W. Toldervy //«/. Two Orphans III. 61 These two 
fellows, .are after being duffers, or some such thieves. 1756 
Fielding in Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 565 Another set of gamblers 
. . call’d duffers . . invite you to go down some alley, and 
buy some cheap India handkerchiefs. 1781 R. King Mod. 
Loud. Sf>y§s One of the people called Duffers, who pretend 
to sell smuggled goods, such as- silk handkerchiefs, and 
stockings. 1832 Examiner 268A On being search edj a 
complete stock-in-trade of a duffer was found upon him. 
His hat was crammed with rings, brooches, seals, &c. . . 
and a couple of watches, apparently of immense value, .but 
got up in reality for the purposes of fraud. X844 Dickens 
Mart. Chits. xxxvii. 1851 MaVhew Lond. Labour I. 324 
Duffers, who vend pretended smuggled goods.. also, the 
sellers of sham sovereigns and sham gold rings for wagers. 

2. A pedlar or hawker : see quots. 

[1763 Sir S. T. Janssen Smuggling laid open 19 These 
Duffers supply the Hawkers, who carry it about the Town, 
and sell it to the Consumers.] 179S Fortn. Ramble 22 You 
have been dealing with a duffer .. they carry none but the 
worst of wares, and charge three times the value of them. 
1847-78 Halluvell, Duffer, a pedlar; applied exclusively 
to one who sells women’s clothes. South. 1884 S. Dowell 
Hist. Taxation III. 1. 1. iii. 38 A class of persons termed 
‘duffers’, ‘packmen’, or 1 Scotchmen and sometimes 
‘tallymen’, traders who go rounds with samples of goods, 
and take orders for goods afterwards to be delivered. .These 
duffers were numerous in Cornwall. 

II. 3. [f. Duff v. i, 2 .] a. One who ‘fakes 
up * sham articles, b. (Australia) One who ‘ duffs ’ 
cattle. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Labour (1861) II. 70 The ‘ Duffer * 
in English birds disguises them so that they shall look like 
foreigners. 1889 Boldrewood Robbery wider Arms (1890) 
32 No cattle-duffer in the colonies could have had a better 
pair of mates. 1890 — Col. Reformer xxv. 352 . What’s a 
little money, .if your children grow up duffers and planters? 

Dn-ffer, sb.* colloq. and slang. 

[The evident association of the word with Duffing fpl.a., 
‘a duffer’ being =*a duffing fellow’, ‘a duffing coin or 
article’, appears to connect the word with Duff v. It is 
possible, though our quots. do not show it, that the applica- 
tion to things, e. g. to a counterfeit or base coin, is the earlier, 
and that the term was thence transferred to a man who is 
similarly ‘no good’. Less probable, though not out of the 
question, are the suggestions that a duffer is a man of duff 
or dough, or ‘spongy substance* (see Duff s&A t 2), or that 
the word is the same as Sc. duffary duffart ‘ a blunt stupid 
person’, dofari, doofart, dmvfart, *a dull heavy-headed 
inactive fellow’ (Jamieson).] 

1. colloq . A person who proves to be without 
practical ability or capacity ; one who is incapable, 
inefficient, or useless in his business or occupation ; 
the reverse of an adept or competent person. Also 
more generally, a stupid or foolish person. 

1842 Ld. Houghton Ac?, in Wemyss Reid Life (1891) I. 
284, I do not think him the mere duffer that .most people 
make him out. <1x845 Hood (O.), ‘Duffers’ (if I may u>e 
a slang term which has now become classical, and which 
has no exact equivalent in English proper) are generally 
methodical and old. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. iD.), ‘Do 
you get .£800 for a small picture?’..* Well, no ’. .* but then 

1 am a dufier \ 1887 Miss Braddon Like <5- Unlike xvii, I 
was always a duffer at dancing. 1889 J. K. Jerome Three 
Men in Boat 171 ‘Is it all right?’ .. 4 Lovely .. You are 
duffers not Jo come in.’ 1891 A. Lang Angling Sketches 8 
Next to being an expert, it is well to be a contented duffer. 

2. slang. A counterfeit coin or article ; any article 
that is 4 no good \ Cf. Duff v. i. 

*875 Jevons Money xxi. 289 The cheques, bills [etc.] are 
regarded by thieves as ‘duffer’, with which they dare not 
meddle. 1876 World V. No. 115. 19 He had purchased a 
veritable ‘duffer’ and could get no redress. 1881 Standaid 

2 Sept. 5/3 The [picture] gallery of a wealthy but uncritical 
collector came tojhe hammer, when, .nine-tenths of it were 
adjudged to consist of 1 duffers’. 1889 Ansivcrs 29 June 66/1 
(Farmer) If the note is a genuine one the water-mark will 
then stand out plainly. If a duffer it will almost disappear. 

3. Australian Mining. A claim or mine which 
proves unproductive. 

1861 T. McCo.mbie Austral. Sk. 193 It was a terrible 
duffer anyhow, every ounce of gold got from it cost /20 I’ll 
swear. 1864 Rogers New Rush 11. 33 Reposing here, the 
son of quartz and clay Forgets the duffer he has sunk 
to day. 1890 Melbourne Argus 9 Aug. 4/6 We struck the 
reef at Christmas, but it was a duffer. 

Hence {nonce-7ods.) Dn*fferdom, Dtrfferism, 
the style, character, or condition of a duffer. 

1893 Field jo Tune 832/1 There is no wilful misconduct, 
but only hopeless dufferism. 1895 Tablet 20 July 96 
Aspirations to escape from dufferdom. 


DUG. 


Duffer, sb*, variant of Doffer.- •- 
1893 Westm. Gas. 22 Apr. 3/1 There are two classes of 
children employed, called cagers and duffers ; little children, 
boys and girls, who assist the spinners. 1894 Dundee 
Advertiser zq Aug. 4 These included preparers, as they are 
called.. Stainers.. duffers. .reel ers. . ana weavers. 
Du’ffer, v. Australian Mining, [f. Duffer 
sb.* 3 .] intr. Of a mine : To prove a 4 duffer be- 
. come unproductive or exhaustive, give out. Also fig. 

1885 Finch- Hatton Advance Australia 279 The lode 
had ‘duffered out’, and. .it was useless to continue work- 
ing. 1890 Boldrewood Mined s Right vi. 58 * So you're 
duffered out again, Harry !’ she said. 

Duffing' (dp-fi rf)yppl. a. slang, [f. Duff vi] 

1. That passes off a worthless article as valuable. 
1862 Lond. Herald 27 Dec. (Farmer) Houses.. run up by 

the ‘duffing’ builder, merely for sale. 

2. Counterfeit, rubbishy and offered as valuable. 
5851 Mayhew Lond, Labour (i86r) II. 19 Dealers in 

‘duffing fiddles’. These are German-made instruments, 
and are sold to the Street-folk at 2J. 6d. or 34. each. 1873 
Times Jan. (Farmer) We know now that so-called ‘duffing** 
jewellery is scattered far and wide. 3883 Sword Trowel 
July 3S5 ‘Duffing’ canaries, or painted sparrows. 

3. Incompetent, inept, stupid, duffer-like. 

1881 J. Grant Camercnians I. jii. 39 A little brilliant 
singing, which Hew . . secretly stigmatised as 4 the most 
duffing caterwauling !’ 

Duffle see Duffel. 

Duffous, obs. form of Dovehouse. 

Dufftail, duftail: see Dovetail. 

Dufoil (diw’foil). Her. [f. L. duo two + Foil 
leaf; cf. trefoil, cinquefoil.] A two-leaved flower; 
the plant 1 wayblade ( Listera ovala). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. iv. §2.58 He beareth Argent, 
a Dufoile or Twyfoile^ Vert, flowered, Purpure. The 
Flower is like that which we commonly call Dogstones, 

. .but more spireing. 1889 Elvin Heraldry Gloss., Dufoil , 
or Twyfoil , having only two leaves. 

Dufrenite (diwfre'nait). Min. [Named 1833 
after M. Dufr^noy, a French mineralogist.] Hy- 
drous phosphate of iron, occurring in dull-greenish 


nodules and fibrous masses. 

1850 Dana Min.ps° Dufrenite. 

Dufrenoysite (dittfrenoi’zait). Min. [Named 
1845 after M. Dufrenoy : see prec.] An arsenical 
sulphuret of lead, occurring in highly modified 
prisms, of grey colour and metallic lustre. 

1848 Amer. Jml. Sc. Ser. 11. V. 268 Dufrenoysite is an 
arsenical sulphuret of lead. 3868 Dana Min. cyz. 

II Dufter (dyftai). E. Indies. Also S -ur. 
[Arab., Pers., UrduJ^^ daftar record, register, 
ad. Gr. hnpOlpa skin.] a. A bundle of official 
papers ; a register, record, b. A business office^ 
1776 Trial of Joseph Fowke 18/1 The said Kialanders 
entered false records in the Duftur. 1803 Wellington 
Disp. (1844) I. 761 tStanf.), I refer you to the papers upon 
this subject, which you will doubtless find in the dufter. 
3817 M. Wilks Hist. Sk.S . Ind. xxv. II. 33 The business of 
the treasury was conducted in two dufters or departments. 

Dug (dt>g), sb. 1 Also 6-7 duggo. [Not known 
before 16 th c. : origin obscure. Perh. radically 
connected with S\v. dagga, Da. divgge to suckle (a 
child).] The pap or udder of female mammalia ; 
also the teat or nipple ; usually in reference to 
suckling. As applied to a woman’s breast, now 
contemptuous. 

1530 Palsgr. 280/1 Tete, pappe, or dugge, a womans 
brest. 3583 Stanyhurst FEncis i. (Arb.) 34 Her dug with 
platted gould rybband girded about her. 3592 ShakS. 
Yen. Ad. 875 Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do 
ache. 1607 To ps ell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 519 The number 
of young Pigs . . I finde to be so many as the Sow hath 
dugs for. <1x628 Preston New Covt. (1630) 477 The 
promises are full of comfort as a dugge is full of milke. 
17x3 Derham PJtys. Thcol. iv. xv. 256 With Duggs and 
Nipples placed in the most convenient part of the Body of 
each Animal. 3878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. II. iii. 75 
The enormous dugs which hung down from the bosoms of 
the women. 

b. trans f andj^. 

1670 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 131 Lye hidden a while, at 
the dug of the booke. 3774 Goldsm. AW. Hist. (1776) 
VII. 253 Nature has supplied this animal fspider] with-, 
five dugs or teats for spinning it into thread. 3866 B. 
Taylor Poems , Mondamitiy The savage dugs of fable. 

fc. -Dug-tree, an old name of the Papaw-tree 
( Cariea Papaya), apparently from the milky juice 
exuded by all parts of the tree when wounded. 

3640 Parkinson Theatr. Bot. xvn. cxxix, 3649 Manotra 
mas 4 fern in a. The male and female Dugge tree. 

1* Dug, so.* Obs. Angling. A kind of red worm 
used as a bait. More fully called dug-worm. 

1607 TorSELL Serpents (1658) 81 1 Some are red, (which 
we Englishmen call Dugs). 3653 Walton Angler iv. 93 
Others Ibreed] amongst or of plants, as the dug worm. 1674 
N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. tv. (3677) 60 Baits for the Angler; 
the Earth-worm, the Dug-worm, the Maggot or Gentle. - 
Dug (d vg), ppl. a . [pa. pple. of Dig v.] Ob- 
tainea by digging, excavated, thrust into something, 
etc. : see the verb, 

1735 Leoni Palladio's A relit t. (1742) I. 4 All dug Stones 
are better.. than gather’d ones. 1885 Tennyson /»««// 
Balan Wks. (1894) 374/2 Now with slack rein.. Now with 
dug spur.. he rode. 1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Colunrbus (Ohio) 
1. 29 Several excavations or 4 dugholes from which material 
..seems to have been taken. - 
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Dugarde : see Dieu-gabde. 

Dugeperes, corrupt f. Douzepeks, Obs. 
•JDuggishly, adv. Obs. uoncc-wd. [f. * sluggish 
adj. (f. Dug sbd + -ish) +-lv-.] 

i6xx Cotgr., Mammellcmcnt , duggishly, breast-fashion, 
pap-like. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais x. v'u. (1694) 24 This 
• point hath been found duggishly scandalous. 

-j- Duggy, a. Obs. rarc-'>. [f. Dug sbP + -t.] 
1611 Cotgr., 7 VAm/rr. -duggie, hauing great.. dugs. 
Dughtie, -y, obs. forms of Doughty. 

Dugion, obs. form of Dudgeon sb. 1 
+ Dugon. Sc. Obs. Also 6 dogone. [perh., 
as Jamieson suggests, a. F. doguin ‘a filthie great 
old enrre’ Cotgr., dim. of doguc. dog.] A worth- 
less fellow : a term of contempt. 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mar tit Wemcn 458 Thir damysellis.. 
That dogonis haldis in dainte, ‘and delis with thaiin so 
lang. 1820 Hogg Wint . Even . T. I. 292 (Jam.) When ane 
comes to close quarters wi* him, he’s but a dugon. 
Dugong (d? 7 *gprj). [a. Malay name duyong . 

Barchewitz, 1751, gives dugung as the name in the Philip- 
pine isle of Leyte ; this was adopted 1765 by Button 
{Hist. Nat. XIII. 374) as dugon , and by Gmelin, Linn. 
Syst. Nat. ed. 13, 1788, as dugong.) 

A large aquatic herbivorous mammal ( Haliccre 
dugong, order Sircnia) inhabiting the Indian seas. 

1800 G, Shaw Gen. Zool. 1 . 239 Trichecus Dugong (Gruel.). 
Dugon {Buffioii). __ Indian Walrus (Pennant Quadri). This 
species, in the Philippine Islands, is said to be called by the 
name of Dugung. 1820 Sir S. Raffles in Phil. Trans. 
CX. 174 {title) Sorue account of the Dugong. Ibid. 180 The 
Malays, .distinguish two varieties, the duyong bamban, and 
the duyong bantal; the latter much thicker and shorter in 
proportion. 1835 Kirby Hab. 4- Inst. Anim. II. xxiv. 496 
The Dugong . . is the only animal yet known that grazes at 
the bottom of the sea. 1840 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia 
III. 126 We have .. allutlea to the dugong or duyong, 
and the lamantin. .belonging to the pachydermatous order. 
1889 H. H. Romilly Verandah in N. Guinea 189 On the 
surface of the water there were several dugong asleep. 
Dug-out, ppl. a. and sb. [See Dug ppl. a., 
and dig out , Dig v. i 3 b.] 

A. ppl. a. Hollowed out by digging, excavated, 
z 886 A theu.ru m 24 Apr. 556/3 In some cases the station 
was completely insulated, and reached only by means of 
dug-out canoes. 1887 Arcluvologta L. 370 Dug-out boats 
of more or less rude construction. 1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 
838 Ordinary dug-out canals like that of Suez. 

33 . sb. (chiefly U, S.) 1 . A canoe made by 

hollowing out the trunk of a tree. 

1819 J. A. Quitman in Clairborne Life (x86o) I. 42 At 
Wheeling . . we purchased a small canoe, called here a 
‘ dug-out’, or ‘ man-drowner*. 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. 
Ser. 1. II. 57 We bad no boat with us, not even a dug-out. 
1887 Archxologia L. 370 Ship-building, .of a very superior 
kind to these rude dug-outs. 

2 . A rough kind of dwelling formed by an 
excavation in the ground (usually in a slope or 
bank), roofed with turf, canvas, etc. 

1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., Instead of ‘dug-outs’ on the 
prairies, he found the fanners living in large, handsome 
frame houses. 1883 Leisure Hour 281/2 The Kansas 
‘dug-outs’ consist .. of a square hole dug in the ground, 
roofed either by a canvas waggon-cloth or., with sods. 
Duhti, obs. form of Doughty. 

II Duiker, duyker (dai-loi). [Du. duiker 
(dvh’kar) MDn. dliker = Gcr. tauckcr ducker or 
diver : see Duckek k] In full, duikerbok : A small 
South African antelope, Cephalopus mergens ; so 
called from its habit of plunging through the 
bushes when pursued. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 84 The duyker or 
diving antelope .. is not yet sufficiently known. 1786 
Sparrman Voy. Cape G. H. II. 224 As for the duyker-bok, 
or diving goat, I have only had a singte glimpse of it. 1834 
Pringle Afr. Sk. 23 And the duiker at my tread Sudden 
lifts his startled head. 1895 Longtn. Mag. July 263 Dainty 
steinboks and^ timid duykers.. began to feed. 

Duil, duill, obs. or Sc. forms of Dole sb?, grief. 
Duillie, Sc. form of Doly Obs., doleful. 

Duir, -e, obs. Sc. forms of Door, Dure a hard. 
+ Duistre. Obs. rare. [a. AF. di list re, var. of 
OF. duitre (obj. case duitor):—L. ductor, duetdrem, 
leader.] A leader, conductor. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 76 (Fairf. MS.) That J>ei be.Duistres 
of pe weie. 

t Du’ity. Obs. rare. [f. L. duo two ; after 
unity.] Twofold nature or condition ; duality. 

1645 M. Casaubon Orig. Temp. Evils 16 Plutarch . . 
writeth, that he the said Pythagoras called . .the unity, God ; 
and the..duitie daemon. [Cf. 1642 H. More Life of Soul 
xxvi. 7 But he [Dmmonjs the fount of foul duality.) 

Duk, duke, obs. Sc. forms of Duck. 

Duke (di«k), sb. Forms: 2-6 due, (3 dux), 
3-4 duk, 4- duke. (Also 3-5 duyk, 3-6 duck, -e, 
4 douk,-e, douc, deuk, 5 dukke, dwk, -e, doke, 
doyk, duche, 5-6 dewke, duquo. duce, Sc. 
duik.) [ME. due, duk , a. F. due, in OF. nom. dux , 
dues , dus (11- 1 2th c. in Littre), early ad. L. dux, 
duc-em , leader, commander, general. (If the Latin 
word had come down in OF., its form would have 
been dois, doix : cf. croix, noix , OF. crois, noisi- 
ly. cruc'em , nucem .) ] 

+ 1. A leader ; a leader of an army, a captain or 
general ; a chief, ruler. Obs. 
c 1205 Lay. 264 Pe 3et leouede Asscani, pe on pan londe 


-was due. Ibid. 268 pa sende Asscani, pe wes lauerd and 
dux. a 1300 Cursor M. 17979 Sathan . . duke of deep 
& prynce of helle. c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. I. 340 A 
duk pat shal reule my folk of Israel. Ibid. III. 137 Jesus 
Crist duke of our batel. 1382 — Ps. Ixxix. jo [Ixxx. 9] 
Duke of the weie thou were in his si3t. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
L)c P. R. xvill. iii. (1495) 749 The ramme that is duke and 
defender of other shepe. 1430-40 Lydg. Rochas vn. ix. (1554) 
173 a, Duke Moses^by god was made their gyde. c XA49 
P ecock Re/r. iv. vii. 460 Dukis and reulers of the chirche. 
1460 Capgrave Citron. 237 The Comones risen ageyn the 
kyng and the Iordes . . Her duke was Wat Tyler, a proude 
knave and malapert. 1533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 339 
Na man may be cailit duke, bothe alanerlie be quhais avise 
the army is led. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. 346 The 
great Duke, that (in dreadful aw) Upon Mount Horeb 
learn ’d th’ eternall Law. [1869 Daily News 26 Jan., Now- a- 
days Dukes do not lead. Dux a non duccndo is the true 
political etymology of the title.] 

b. Rendering L. dux, a provincial military 
commander, under the later emperors. 

1652 Needham tr. Seldctis Mare Cl. 234 The Counts or 
Dukes of the Midland parts and the Count of the Sea-Coast 
or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
«$■ F. xvil. II. 44 Under their orders, thirty-five military 
commanders were stationed in the provinces.. All these pro- 
vincial generals were therefore dukes', but no more than 
ten among them, were dignified with the rank of counts or 
companions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, which 
had been recently invented in the court of Constantine. 
1836 Penny Cyct. V. 445/2 Three other principal officers are 
mentioned — the Comes lit torts Saxonici per Britanniam . . 
the Contes Britanniarum (Count of Britain), and the Dux 
Britanniarum (Duke of Britain). We have translated the 
words Comes and Dux, by Count and Duke , after Horsley. 

c. In O.T. rendering dux of the Vulgate, 177 f/iwv 
of LXX, in sense ‘chief or lender of a tribe *. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxvi. 40 Thes thanne the names or the 
dukis [1388 duykis] of Esau, .the duke [ v.r. duyk]Thanna, 
the duke Alua, the duke Jezeth [etc.], .thes the dukys [v.r. 
duykis] of Edom, the dwellers in the loond of his empire. 
[So 1611 and R. V. 1885; Coverd. has ‘prynce, prynces *.] 
2 . In some European countries : A sovereign 
prince, the ruler of a small state called a duchy. 

. Five dukes (with six grand-dukes) rule states included 
in the new German Empire. Two Italian dukes (and one 
grand-duke) remained as rulers of independent states down 
to i860. . 

(In this sense, the name is partly derived from the late 
Roman use of dux (x b), partly -the English rendering 
(through med.L. dux, F. due. It. dttca) of Ger. herzog, 
OHG. herizogo, OE. hcrctoga, lit. * leader of warlike host \ 
Throughout the Frankish empire, the Merovingian kings 
appointed duces to superintend several frontier comitatus 
(the dux being superior to the comes). These duces of 
Aquitaine, Allemama, etc. were purely official. But in the 
half of Germany not under the Franks there still existed 
‘dukes’ of another kind. The Teutonic herizogo was 
originally the temporary war-chief of a tribe, as opposed to 
the civil chief or king. He occasionally made himself 
permanent. head of the volksstam, while still, retaining his 
title (e.g. in Bavaria). In Germany, this class of ‘duke’ 
came to an end when Charlemagne destroyed the last 
independent German states. Under the Caroiingians, the 
dux was, east and west of the Rhine alike, an official 
ruling a province. But, in the decay of this dynasty, the 
dukes everywhere became hereditary and practically in- 
dependent. Hence came, in the West, the dukes of 
Aquitaine, Burgundy, Normandy, etc. ; in the East, those 
of Franconia, Saxony, Suabia, etc. In France, however, the 
monarchy gradually reabsorbed the duchies, which by 1500 
were all amalgamated with the crown, the title of ‘duke 1 
having become merely that of the highest rank of nobility, 
with no sovereign rights. (See sense 3.) In Germany, on 
the other hand, the Duke of Bavaria or of Saxony was pract i- 
cally independent, the emperor having little or no power 
over him. The early Italian duca came direct from the 
Old Teutonic herizogo, the dukes of Benevento and Spoleto 
having been chiefs of Lombard war-bands who carved new 
states out of Roman Italy.^ In England, before the Norman 
Conquest, dux was an ordinary translation of ealdorman in 
L. charters; but did not become vernacular. From the 
Conquest til! Edward III, ealdorman or eorl was rendered 
by comes, and dux, due , duk , was known only as a foreign 
title ; even William and Robert are known to the Old 
English Chronicle only as ‘ earls’ of Normandy.) 

[1066 O. E. Citron., Wyllelm eorl of Normandie. 1124 pes 
eorles sunu Rotbert of Normandi.] 1129 O. E. Chron ., Mid 
bimheldenSaof Rome. andseducofSicilie. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7498 pys noble due Wiliam hym let crouny kyng At 
Londone amidewinter day. 13.. Guy W. (A.) 2372 pe 
douke wers bifallen is. For miche of his folk he les. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 477_Wenynge that reynawd 
had not durst hange the duche richarde. 1568 Grafton 
Chron . II. 1 William the Conquerour, Duke of Normandie 
. .began his dominion over this Realme. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 

1. ii. 58 Thy father was the Duke of Millaine and A Prince 
of power. 1756-7 tr. Keyslcrs Trav . (1760) JV. 217 The 
emperor Leopold I. and John III. king of Poland, met .. 
attended by a great number of electors, dukes, princes, and 
nobles, to congratulate each other after they had success- 
fully raised the siege of Vienna. 1839 Penny Cyct. XV. 205/1 
The government of Modena is the most .absolute in Italy. . 
the present duke, Francis IV. of Este t is.. the last descen- 
dant of the bouses both of Este and.Cibo. Mod. H. R. H. 
Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, and Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

'fb. Used to render the Venetian Doge. Obs . 

1547 Boorde [ntrod. Nnozol. xxiv. (1870) 183 The Duke 
of Venys is chosen for terme of hys lyfe. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
iv. i. 230 The Duke, and the Senators of Venice.greet you. 
1643 Herle Ansuf. Feme 45 What better is His Majesty 
then a Duke of Venice? 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. 1. ii, ’Tis 
not well In Venice’ Duke to say so. 

e. Loosely used as the translation of the Russian 
KHH3B, knyaz, prince : see F. due. See also Grand 
Duke. 

1614 Sclden Titles Hon. 20S Remember what is in the first 


booke of the Duke of Mtiscouie, for a Duke vnerowned, j r et 
supreme Prince. x6x8 Fletcher Loyal Subj. Dram. Pers., 
Great Duke of Moscovia. Ibid, passim. 

3. In Great Britain and some other countries: 
A hereditary title of nobility, ranking next below 
that of prince. 

Royal duke: a duke who is a member of the royal family, 
taking precedence of the other dukes, 

' (After the great feudatory dukes of France, or most of 
them, had come to he merely the greatest nobles of the 
country, the title was imitated in England and other coun- 
tries. In England it was introduced by Edward III, who 
in 1337 created the Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and 
in 1351 the king’s cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster, which 
title at his death in 1361 was conferred on his son-in-law, 
John of Gaunt, the king’s third surviving son, the title of 
Duke of Clarence being at the same time conferred upon the 
second son Lionel. Under Richard II and in subsequent 
reigns, the. dignity was gradually extended' outside -the 
Royal Family, this being especially the case after the death 
of Queen. Elizabeth, under whom the rank had been 
for some time extinguished.) 

1 * 337 Rot- Cart. 11 Edw. Ill, No.6omLord''syrn!s.(i82o) 
LXI. 743 Pro Edwardo duce Cornubie. Ibid., Eidem filio 
nostro nomen & honorem ducis Cornubie decommum assensu 
& consilio. .dedimus. 1352 Patent Roll 25 Edw. Ill, 1. m. 18 
ibid. 748 Pro. Henrico duce Lancastrie. Ibid., Prefato Henrico 
nomen. ducis. Lancastrie inponimus et ipsum de nomine 
ducisdicti loci, .xnvestimus. 1351-2 Act 25 Edw. I II, stat.V. 
Preamb., Nostre Seignur le Roi del assent des Prelatz, 
Dues, Countes, Barons, & de tout !e comunalte de son 
Roialme dEngleterre [etc.]]. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 23 

Duckes, Erles, Barouns, and Bachelers of ye londe. 1399 
Rolls of Parle, III. 452/1 The Lordes. .ajuggen .. that the 
Dukes of Aumarle Surrey and Excestre. .lese and forgo fro 
hem and her heirs thes names that thei have now as Dukes. 
1472 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 715 III. 75 To the right 
hygheand myghty Prince, .my. Lord the Dwke ofNorffolk. 
1556 Aurclio <5- 1 sab. (1608) L iij, The Quene and manney 
Duques, earles, and grete lordes besoughte him. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 7 Thys j-ere sir Edmcnde Langle and 
sir Thomas Wodstoke ware made duckes. Ibid. 52 The 
dewke of Norffoke and the yerle of Sorre hys sonne ware 
comyttyd unto the tower of London. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, 1. i. 124 For Suffolkes Duke, may he be suffocate, That 
dims the Honor of this Warlike Isle. 1765 Blackstoni: 
Comm. 1. xii. 397. 1850 Fonblanque in Life Labours 
i. (1874) 106 The Duke of Wellington, the ‘ Iron Duke', the 
‘hero of a hundred fights'. 1852 Tennyson Ode Welling- 
ton, Bury the Great Duke With an empire’s lamentation. 

t>. slang. A man of showy demeanour or appear- 
ance. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , Rum-duke, a jolly hand- 
som Man. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 372, I.. soon acquired the 
appellations of a rum duke, a queer dog, and a choice 
spirit. 178s in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

c. Phr. Duke of Exeter's daughter', see D aug hter 
6 c. To dine with Duke Humphrey : see Dine v. i b. 

+ 4. The castle or rook at chess. Obs. 

1624 Middleton Game at Chess Induct. 54 Dukes? 
they’re called Kooks by some. 1656 Beale Chess 7 The 
Rocks, Rookes, or Dukes walk forward, backward, and 
side-wayes. 

+ 5. The great eagle-owl {Bubo maximus). Obs. 
1656 W. D. tr. Comcnius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 137. 41 The 
bonding Owl, the .Hom-Owl, or Duke, the mournful 
Howlet, the sad Scrietch-Owl. 

6. Name of a kind of cherry. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort. (1669) 64 June. .Cherries . . Duke, 
Flanders, Heart (Black, Red, White). 1727 Bradley Farn, 
Diet . s.v. Cherr)\ The Duke and archduke on a good wall 
are most years ripe before the end of the month. 1883 G. 
Allen in Colin Clout's Cal. 117 The common dwarf cherry 
. .is the ancestor of morellos, dukes, and the Kentish kind. 

7. slang. The hand or fist. 

1879 Maevt. Alag. X L. 501 (Farmer), I said I would not 
go at all if he put his dukes (hands) on me. 1894 Astley 
50 V. tny Life I. 142 There were many officers in the 
Guards well known to be fairly clever with their ‘ dukes 
Hence DuEe v. ( nonce-wd .) tram., to make a 
duke or leader of; intr. (also to duke it), to play 
the part of a duke, act as a duke ; to court dukes. 

c 1450 Golagros <5* Gaw. 1072 Thow salbe..dukit in our 
duchery. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. in. ii. 100 Lord Angelo 
Dukes it well in his absence. 1605 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. 
iii. Captaittes 1 Just-Duked Josuah cheers the Abrainldes To 
Canaan’s Conquest. 1690 Ckowne Eng. Filar hi. Dram. 
Wfcs. 1874 IV. 70 Ay, sister, as young maids go a-maying 
we’ll go a-squiring, a-knighting, a-lording, a-duking. 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough I. 203 During his [Monmouth’s] 
previous visit to the West, during what was locally known 
as ‘ The Dukeing Days 

Dukedom (diw kdam). [f. Duke sb.; see -dom.] 

1. The state or territory ruled by a duke ; a duchy. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1723 Of alle thys dukdom feyr That 

ylke lady ys eyr. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 30^ The duedom of 
Normandy. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdrcis i. 30 V* people., 
vnto whom I wyll geue the dukedome of Abrahmn, Isaac 
and Iacob. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii*. 9 what then 
remaines. .But that we enter, as into our Dukedome .1065 
Manley Grotius' Loiv C. Warres 399 In the Dutcny ol 
P»urgundy..the Guisian Faction.. to whom there was no- 
thing left Fortified in that Dukedom, hut Chalons sur la 
Saone. 1756-7 tr. K'y*Ut>* Trav. (1760) I ». riSThistvhole 
tract of land belongs to the dukedom of Urbmo. x86x 
Pearson Early 4- Mid. Ages Lug. 89 When chaos gave 
way to order, and the dukedoms were swallowed up in 
kingdoms. 

2. The office or dignity of a duke. 

X534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1286/2 With the honour of 
a Dukedome also to him and hys heires for euer. 1593 Shaks. 

3 Hen. VI, n. i. 93 - *642 W. Bird Mag. Honor 30 All that 
is before spoken concerning the Duke and the Dukedom of 
Lancaster. 1710 Bond. Gaz. No. 4781/1 /The Marquisate 
of Moravia, and the Dukedom of Silesia. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 502 Thomas.. who became Duke of Ncr- 
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dt/kehood. ' 

folk . . died •without issue, whereby the dukedom descended 
to Henry. 1885 Manch. Exam. 27 Feb.' 4/6 It is considered 
probable that the Marquis .. will have a dukedom con- 
ferred upon him. 

Hence f Dukedom ship {Obs. rare) — prec. 

1547 Boorde Ititrod. Kncnvl. xvi. (1870) 164 Saxsony is [a] 
Dukedom-shyp, And holdeth of hym selfe. Ibid. xxiv. 183 
[Helshall not clayme no inheritaunceof the dukedomshyp. 

t Dukehood. Obs. rare. In 5 duchehode. 
The office of a duke ; 'dukedom, dukeship. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. tv. iii. 429 Holt Scripture approueth 
weel Princehode and Duchehode. .to be ouer and aboue the 
comoun peple. 

Du*kelet. nonce-wd. [see - let.] = next (sense i;. 
1870 Daily News 16 Dec., Very serviceable in teaching 
some dukelets and their good ladies better manners. 

Dukeling (di/rkliq). [see -ling.] 

1 . A little or petty duke. (Contemptuous ; in 
quot. 1634, One who claims to be a duke.) 

1634 Ford P. Warbeck 11. iii. This dukeling mushroom 
Hath doubtless charm'd the king. Ibid. v. ii, Urswick, 
command the dukeling and these fellows, To Digby, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower. 1890 H. M. Stanley Darkest 
Africa I. xiv. 363 No proud dukeling in England could 
regard a pauper with more pronounced contempt. 

2 . A duke’s child. 

1612 Sylvester Lacrymx T39 For Savoy's Dukelings, or 
the Florentine, Hee [Prince Henry] wedds his Saviour of a 
Regall Line. 1618 Fletcher Loyal Subj. 11. v. The duke 
gone thither, do you say?. .And all the ducklings too. 1690 
Crowne Eng. Friar 111. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 70 Little 
squirelings, and knightlings, and lordlings, and dukelings. 
*794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Fowl, for Oliver Wks. II. 411 
Duke, Dukeling, Princess, Prince, consign’d to jail ! 

Dukely (dizbkli), a. nonce-wd. [f. Duke + 
-lyL] Belonging to or befitting a dttke. 

1826 Examiner 119/2 Making somewhat free with his 
dukely character. 1827 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 48 The 
Duke has sent them to me, with a dry and dukely note. 

Dukery (di/7'kori). Also 6 Sc. duikrie. [f. 
Duke sb . : see -ery, -by.] 

1 . f a. The office or dignity of a duke, a duke- 
dom {obs.). b. The territory ruled by a duke, a 
duchy. (Now only as nonce-zud .) 

c 1565 Lindesay (Pltscottie) Citron. Scot. (1728) 9 To give 
him the dukery of Turine. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. x. 338 He hechtis the forsaid duikrie to the 
Gouernour. 1855 Carlyle Prinzenraub Misc. Ess. 1872 
VII. 162 The Albertine line, .made apanages, subdivisions, 
unintelligible little dukes and dukeries of a similar kind. 

2 . The residence or estate of a duke; spec. 
(usually pi., the Dukeries ) a district in Nottingham- 
shire containing several ducal estates. 

3837^ Southey in Q. Rev. LIX. 291 A Rookery has been 
demolished, and a Dukery planted in its stead. 1879 
Standard 8 Dec. (D.), The Dukeries still exist, but they are 
little more than a geographical expression. Welbeck Abbey 
is the last of those palaces for which this part of England 
was formerly famous. 1884 L. J. Jennings in Croker 
Papers III. xxv. 166 Thoresby, the second of the three 
famous ‘Dukeries’ which comprise within their domains 
the scenes of Robin Hood’s most popular exploits. 

Dukeship (diw’kfip). [f. Duke sb. + -smp.] 
The office or dignity of a duke. Also (with pos- 
sessive pronoun) as a humorous title for a duke. 

? a 1500 Nine Ladies I Port hie in Chaucer’s IPks. (1561) 
ti. (R-), Y® dukeship of Diamedes & dignitie. 3636^ Mas- 
singer Gt. Dk. Florence iv. ii, Will your dukeship Sit 
down and eat some sugar-plums? 1850 Tail' s Mag. XVII. 
619/2 'Tis for killing English game, your Dukeship. 
Duk-peris, corrupt form of Douzepkus, Obs. 
Dul, obs. var. of Dole sb. 2 ; obs. f. Dull. 
Dulace, obs. form of Dowlas. 

1552 Berks It. Clt. Goods 22 A pece of Dulace. 

Dulbert (dzrlbs.it). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
6 Sc. dowbart, 7 dullberd, 9 dulbard. [The 
first element is app. Dull a. ; the second is possibly 
beard : cf. Ger. dummbart.] A dull or stupid person; 
one slow of comprehension. 

J50S Dunbar Flytime w. Kcnncdie 66 $e, dagone, dow- 
bart, thairof haif thow no dowt ! x68x W. Robertson 
Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 510 Very flockpates, dullberds. 1809 
T. Donaldson Poems 45 in Northunibld. Gloss, s.v., To 
learn your exercise be quick, An dinna be a dulbard. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Dullbirt , Dulburt , Dulbard , a 
stupid person, a block-head 

t Dulca’cid, a. Obs. rare— °. [ad. late L. dulca- 
cid-us , f. dulcis sweet + acidus sour.] 

.1656 Blount Gloss pgr., Dulcacid, that which hath a 
mingled taste with sweet and sower. 

]] Dulcamara (dtdkameo-ra). Herb. an d Pharm. 
[med.L. = bittersweet, f. L. dutc-is sweet samara 
bitter (sc. herba).] The Woody Nightshade 
or Bittersweet, Solatium Dulcamara ; the pharma- 
ceutical preparation of this plant. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 111. lvii. 307-8 The learned men of our 
age do cal this herbe .. in Laiine Dulcamara or Amara 
Dulcis.. Dulcamara is of complexion hoate and drie. 1828 
Stark Elern. Nat. Hist . II. 479 The Belladonna, Stra- 
monium, nnd Dulcamara, are active poisons. 1847 E. T. 
Seymour Severe Dis. 1 . 146 Washing the parts.. twice daily 
with the decoction of dulcamara. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 500 Dulcamara, .has been distinctly known only since 
the time of Tragus. 

Hence Dnlcamirrin, Client ., the glucoside 
C 22 H sl O i0f obtained from dulcamara; converted 
by dilute acids into Dulcamaretln (see quot.) 
and glucose. 

1863-7* Watts Diet. Chest:. II. 347 Dulcamariu . 1883 


Syd. Soc. Lex., Dnlcamaretin, Cie H26 Or-, a brown, resin- 
ous, tasteless substance obtained from dulcamarin, along 
with glucose, by the action of dilute acids, 
t Dulca*mon. Obs. [a. med.L. dulcarnon, 
corrupted from Arabic tin 1 1 qantayn 

two*homed, bicornis , cornutus ; lit. * lord or 
possessor of the two horns’.] 

1 . A dilemma (= med.L. comulus, Cobnute sb. 
5) ; a non-plus ; at dulcarnon , at one’s wit’s end. 

According to Neckham {Dc Nat. Rerunt , Rolls, 295) and 
others, Dttlcarnosi was also a medieval appellation of the 
Pythagorean theorem, Euclid j. 47 (it is supposed, from its 
somewhat two-horned figure). In Pandarus’s reply to 
Cressida (quot. 1374), Diucamon appears to be confounded 
with Elefuga or Eleofuga , an appellation of the posts 
asinomnt , Euclid 1. 5, medievally explained as fttga 
miscrorum , ‘ flemyng of wrechis’. See N. Q. (1887) 
7th s. IV. 130, and references there given. 

CX374 Chaucer Troyltis m. B62 (931I, I [Crisseide] am til 
god me betire mynde sende, At [v.r. A] dulcarnoun ryjt at 
myn ‘wittis ende. Quod Pandarus, 3a nece, wele 3e here : 
Dulcarnoun cleptd is flemyng of wrechis. It semyh hard 
for wrechis nil it lere. 1534 Mrs. M. Roper in More’s 
Wks. 1441/2 In good fayth father qd. I, I can no ferther 
goe, but am, (as I trowe Cresede saith in Chaucer) comen 
to Dulcarnon euen at my wittes ende. 

2 . A person in a dilemma ; one ‘halting between 
two opinions \ 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. fret . in Holinshed (1587) II. 2S/1 
S. Patrike considering, that these sealie soules were (as all 
dulcarnanes for the more part are) more to be terrified from 
infidelitie through the paines of hell, than allured to christ- 
ianitie by the ioies of heauen. 

+ Dulce (dzds), a. ( adv .) Obs. Also 6 dulse, 
[ad. L. dulcis sweet : or a refashioning of Douce 
after the L., through the intermediate doulce . ] 

1 . Sweet to the taste or smell. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 47 This garth, most dulce 
and redolent Off herb and flour. 1597 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 41 To make it dulce and pleasant in the taste. 

2 . Sweet to the eye, ear, or feelings ; pleasing, 
agreeable, soothing. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xliv, Thair musick tones war 
mair cleir And dulcer than. .Orpheus harp. 1545 Raynold 
Byrth Mankyudc Prol. (1634) 8 Dulse and sugred eloquence. 
1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 4 a, The dulce, or delectable 
Bathes, or Welles of Buckstone. <11605 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems xv ii. 57 With blinkis dulce and debonair. 3659 
D. Pell Itstpr. of Sea 259 Of that sugred and dulce aspect. 
[1709 Strype Atm. Ref. J. xliv. 479 Which two means, if 
they should seem to him and his associates too dulce.] 

J 3 . adv. Sweetly. 

X549 Cosnpl. Scot. vi. 64 The musician amphion..sang sa 
dulce, quhil that the stanis mouit. <*1562 G. Cavendish 
Wolsey (1893) 87 My lords mynstrells, who played there so 
connyngly and dulce. 

Dulce, sb. [In I f. prec. adj. ; in 2 — Sp. dulce.'] 
+ 1 . Sweetness, gentleness. Ohs. 

1659 D. Pell Isnpr. Sea B vj, The goodness, candor, and 
dulce of your nature. 1728 North Mem. Musick (1846) 88 
His lesser peices imitated the dulce of Lute-lessons. 

|| 2 . A sweet substance ; sweet wine, must. 

1870 J. Orton Asides <5- Attiazotts 11. xxxviii. (1876) 5x8 
[Cacao] yielding, besides chocolate.. a wine, and a dulce. 

t Dulce, v. Obs. [Refashioned from Douce, 
doulce v. : cf. Dulce a.] trans. To sweeten ; to 
soften, soothe, appease. Hence Dulcing vbl. sb. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 83 To dulce and soften 
the hardned hearts of the multitude. 3603 Holland Plu- 
tarch’s Mor. 54 (R.) For the dulcing, taming, and appeasing 
of the soul. 1610 — i Camden’s Brit. 1. 68 This Albiniis 
. .dulceth and kindly intreateth the men. 

Dulce, var. form of Dulse. 
f DuTcean, a. Obs. rare *~ l . [f. Dulce a. or L. 
dulc-is -f -AN.] Dulcet, sweet. 

1606 J. Raynolds Dolamey’s Prisst. (1880) 66 With dul- 
cean straynes of heauenly melody. 

t DuTcely, adv. Obs. [f. Dulce a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a ‘ dulce ’ manner ; sweetly ; soothingly. 

1508 Kennedif. Flytingw. Dunbar 339, L.dulcely drank 
of eloquence the fontayne. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Cosntttw. 
Eti%. in. viii. (1612) 120 They can handle their husbands so 
well and dukely. 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett . Sonnets, 
Nothing so dulcely sweet or kindly dear. 

t Du’lceness. [-ness.] Sweetness. 
c 1535 Fisher Wks. (E. E. T. S.) II. 436 By the dulcenes 
of loue, whiche the holy gost hath put in our hartes. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Leant, n. xxiii. § 32 (1873) 238 By too much 
dulceness, goodness, and facility of nature. 

'1* DuTceous, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Dulce a. 
or L. ditlc-is sweet + -ous.] Sweet. 

1688 R. Holme Arssioury 11. 387/2 The Dulceous [is a] 
Luscious, or sweet tast. 

[Dulcerate, -ation, erron. ff. Dulcorate, etc.] 
•f Dulce*scate, v. Obs. rare” 1 , [irreg. f. l»dul~ 
cesC‘Pre tobecome sweet + -ate 3 .] trans. Tosweetcn. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnost’s Disp. 370 Art . . dulccscates the 
acid. 

Dulcet (dtf’lset), a. and sb. Forms; a. 5-7 
doucet, 5 dowcet ; 5 dulcette, 6 doulcet(e, 

(6-7 dulce d, 7 doulced), 6- dulcet. [A re- 
fashioning of doucet (from F.), after L. dulcis sweet : 
cf. It. dolcetto, dim. of dolce. See also Doucet.] 

+ 1 - Sweet to the taste or smell. Obs. or arch. 
a. CX430 Two Cookery ~bks. 33 Seson it with Sugre, & 
loke pat it be poynant & doucet. c 1440 Protttp. Parv. 
128/1 Dowcet mete, or swete bake mete. r*X475 Partestay 
972. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1729) *96 Doucet Pippins. 
p. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xl. (1495) 156 The 


other partyes . . arne the swetter and more dulcette. 1503 
Tmver of Doclr. 49 in Percy’s Reify., Thys dulcet water. 
X528 Paynel Salertte’s Rcgisn. Hij, All doulcet wynes. 
1623 Cockeram, Dttlced, sweet. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 347 
And from sweet kernels prest She tempers dulcet creams, 
1742 Shenstone Schoolmistress 312 Whose art did first these 
dulcet cakes display. 1854 Longf. Catawba Witte vi, But 
Catawba wine Has a taste more divine, More dulcet, de- 
licious, and dreamy. 

2 . Sweet to the eye, ear, or feelings; pleasing, 
agreeable; soothing, gentle. Now chiefly ofsotihds. 

a. 14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 17S WiJ> doucet not 
and ryme. CX475 Partenay 877 Doucet songes hurde of 
briddes enuiron. Ibid. 1008 Fair melusine, thesuete doucet 
made [ = maidj. 

p. x6,tj Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 53 With 
doulced [MS. is: stiargiti dowcet] speech. 1503 Hawes 
Exasssp. Pirt. v. (Arb.) 20 Her delycate and doulcete 
complacence. 3567 Drant Horace, Ep. to Maecenas D iij, 
He will see the my dulcet frinde. 1607 Walkington Opt. 
Glass xi. 118 It is a dulcet [ed. 1664 dulcid] humour. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 712 Dulcet Symphonies and voices sweet. 
C1750 Shenstone Elegies vii. 52 Still to her dulcet murmurs 
not a foe. 3837 Disraeli Venctia 11. iii, Her dulcet tones 
seemed even sweeter than before. 

3 . Comb., as dulcet-chinking, -eyed, - streaming . 

0:1784 Johnson Parody Trattsl. Medea ii, With dulcet- 

streaming sound, a 3821 Keats Fancy 81 Dulcet-eyed as 
Ceres’ daughter. 3864 Sir F. Palgrave Nortn . <$• Eng. 
III. 23 Five dulcet-chinking pennies. 

B. sb. f 1 . A dulcet note or tone. Obs. 

1575 Laneham Let. [1871) 61 Mine Italian dulcets, ray 
! dutch houez, my doobl releas. 

I f 2 . ? = Doucet 3. Obs. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEsieis 1. (Arb.) 24 Thee stags ^break- 
ing they slit to the dulcet or inchepyn. 

0. fa. A wind instrument: see Doucet 2. Obs. 
b. An organ stop resembling the Dulciana, but an 
octave higher in pitch ; = Dulciana Principal. 

3876 Hiles Caiech. Orgasi ix, Dulcet, a delicate stop of 
4 feet, small scale metal pipes. 3880 E. J. Hopkins in 
Grove Diet. Mus. II. 598 In the organ made.. Green., 
included [in the Swell] not only a Dulciana -but also its 
octave, the Dulcet or Dulciana Principal. 

Hence Dulcetly adv., DwTcetness. 

3528 Paynel Saleme’s Regitti . H b, The doulce wynes 
(for theyr doulcetnes) are vehemently drawen. 3536 Printer 
Hett. PHI , If. 149 Jesu, the author of buxomnes . . Of 
dulcednes the well of grace, a 3555 Bradford Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 338 The. .short time that we have to use them should 
assuage their dulcetness. 3832 L. Hunt Sosmct Poems 209 
His brow with patient pain dulcetly sour. 

Dulcian (dzrlsian). Mus. [f. L. dulcis sweet: 
cf. next and OF. doufyaiiie , doulcine , d on cine, an 
ancient musical instrument , 1 a sort of flute’ (Code- 
froy).] An organ reed-stop ; = Bassoon 2. 

1852 SniflEL Otgan 95 Dulcian is the same as * bassoon 
the latter having originated in an old instrument called the 
dulcian. 1876 Hiles Catech . Organ x, Dulcian. .is a free- 
reed [organ stop] of 16 feet. 

II Dulciana (dzdsierna). Mus. [ad. med.L. 
dulciatja, c musici cantus dulcioris species \ f. dulcis 
sweet : cf. prec.] An 8-foot organ stop of a soft 
string-like tone, introduced in *1754 by Snetzler. 
Dulciana principal : = Dulcet sb. 3 b, q.v. 

3776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist. Msts. IV. 1. x. 149 The organ 
at Haerlem is said to have 60 stops, many.of them little 
j known to the English workmen, among which are the.. 

Dulciana, [etc.]. 1870 Nelson in Etig. Mech. 11 Feb. 534/1 
; The organ . . by Johannes Snetzler .. bears the date 3754- 
It was the first organ that ever had a dulciana stop, which 
was Snetzler's invention. *3876 Hiles Catech. Organ ix, 

I Dulciana, an open stop. .It is generally of metah 

t DuTciary. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. dulcidri-us 
making sweetmeats, f. dulcis sweet, dulcia sweets.] 
1657 Physical Diet., Dulciarics, sweetners, such things as 
sweeten. 3696 in Phillips. 

*t Dulcid, a. and sb. Obs. [A modification of 
dulcet , dulced , after words like rapid."] 

a. adj. Dulcet, sweet, b. sb. A sweet substance. 
3657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 39 All dulcid things are 
agreeable to the Lungs. 1658 R. Franck North. Mesa. 
(1821) 314 Some with honey and other dulcids have sweetly 
allured him. 3698 Fryer Acc. E. Isidia 4 P. 382 Tartness 
. .excellently qualified by a dulcid Sapor. 

Dulci’fic, a. rare. [f. D. type *dulcific-us , 1. 
dulcis sweet + -ficus making.] Sweetening. 

3772 T. Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gertistd I. 50 These nar- 
cotic, emolicnt and dulcific remedies avail not. 

Dulcification (dudsifik-^-Jon). [n. of action 
f. L. dulcificdre to Dulcify.] 

1. The action of dulcifying, sweetening, or correct- 
ing ; spec, in Old Chem. ; see Dulcify 2. 

_ 16x2 Woodall Sssrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Dulcification 
is the correction of mineral medicaments by ablutions, _and 
the like. 1641 [see Dulcoration], 1683 Pettus P/e/a 
Mitt. 1. (1686) 126. *770 Netu Dis/ens. 457/2 The dulci- 
fi cation of the spirit of salt. 1852 Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 
II. xix. 204 *1116 dulcification of the amylaceous roots. 

2 . The softening (of a sound) to the ear. 

3826 Examiner 612/1 A sort of Tuscan dulcification of 
the ch. 

DuTcified, ///. a. [f. Dulcify + -edL] 

1 . Sweetened ; spec, in Old Chem. : see Dulcify 2. 

361* Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 43 A little well 

dulcified Mercuiy. X743 Loud. 4 Country Brew. *H. (ed.sl 
234 A Pint of dulcified Spirit of \Vine. _ 1800 Phil. 7 rant. 
C. 22i Boiled with dulcified spirit of nitre. 

2 . Softened in sound. 

3789 Mrs. Piozzi fount. France I. X76 In their dulcifico 
pronunciation. 
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Bulcrfluous a . rare. [f. L. dtilcis sweet + 
flit-us flowing + -ous.] Sweetly or softly flowing. 

1727 Baxley vol. II, Dulcifluous, flowing sweetly.^ 1639 
Lady Lytton Chcveley (ed. 2) I. xii. 272 His dulcifluous 
anathemas against all existing laws. 1895 W. Watson On 
Landed s Hellenics Poems 33 With beakers rinsed of the 
dulcifluous wave. 

Dulcify (do’lsifsi), v. [ad. L. dukificdre , f. 
ditlcis sweet : see -fy. Cf. F. dttlcifier (17th c.).] 
1 . tram. To render sweet to the taste, sweeten. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 152/1 You may. . 
dulcifyit withSuger. 1664 Evelyn Pomona Gen. Advt. (1729) 
05 One Pound of broad Figs slit, is said to dulcify an Hogs- 
head of cider. 1727 Bradley Feint. Di cf. S.v. Birch Tree , 
This Wine, .may be dulcify 'd with Raisins. 1822 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1. Boast Pig, Intenerating and dulcifying a substance 
. .so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. 

*|* b. To purify from acidity or other distempered 
condition. Obs. 

1673 O. Walker Educ. (1677)99 Such medicines as dulcify 
the blood. 17x0 Brit. Apollo II. Quarterly No. 1. 12/1 
Crab’s Eyes. .Dulcify the Blood, 
f 2 . Old Chem. To wash the soluble salts out 
of a substance; to neutralize the acidity of. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. v, Can you sublime, and dulcefie? 
calcine? x66z Hobbes 7 Problems vi. Wks. 1845 VII. 48. 
1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 126 Pour the Aqua fortis 
off, and dulcify the Gold with warm water. 1696 Phil. 
Trans. XIX. 350 The Astroites .. will not only stir in 
Vinegar, but also Dulcifie it. 1789 J. Keir Diet. Chem . 
32/2 Their.. oily part, which dulcifies the acid, 
i' b. intr. ior pass. 

16S6 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course CItyw. 1. x, The 
oftner it is sublimed, the more it does dulcify, and becomes 
proper to apply to flesh, where we would gently corrode. 

3 . transf. and Jig. To sweeten in temper; to 
render gentle, soften, mollify; to appease. 

<21669 Trapp in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 122 
There are that render the words thus, ‘Dulcify, or, delight 
thy servant in good’. x6g4 Crowne Married Beau iv. 
Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 301, 1 am mollified ; I will go home, 
and be dulcified. 1770 J. Love Cricket z This Title might 
have been dulcified; and.. rendered extremely polite and 
unintelligible. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 217 Time had 
not dulcified the tempers of the three elder. 

4 . intr. To speak in dulcet or bland tones. 

1839 Lady Lytton Chcveley (ed. 2) III. Hi. 87 As she had 
dulcified sufficiently with .. the duchess. 1836 Chamb. 
Jrnl. V. 44 ‘Waiter’, dulcifies an urbane gentleman. 
Hence DuTcifyiag- vbl.sb. and ppl.a . ; DuTcifier. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl . , Dulcifying , a term used in 
physic, for rendering a fluid less acid, and rough. 1816 
Scott Antiq. i, The pleasure of this discourse had such 
a dulcifying tendency. 1847 Tail’s Mag. XIV. 163 A kind 
of general aulcifier of all acerbities. 

Dulciloquent (dtrisHd'kw&it), a. [f. L. dtilcis 
sweet + loquens, pres. pple. of loqtii to speak.] 
Speaking sweetly. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.% Dulciloquent {dulciloquus), that 
speaks sweetly. 1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 248 Most 
dulciloquent and incomparable Miss Camilla. 

t Dulcrloquy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. *dulcilo- 
quium sweet speech ; cf. L. soliloqitium soliloquy.] 
A soft or pleasant manner of speaking. 

1623 Cockeram, Dulciloquie, sweet speaking. 1731 Bailey, 
Dulciloquy . 1846 Worcester cites Maunder. Hence in 
mod. Diets. 

Dulcimer (dirlsimoi). Also 6 douci-, dousse-, 
dowcemer, (7 dulcimel). [a. OF. donlcemcr 
(Roquefort), dottlccmele , doulz de mer (Godef.) = 
obs. Sp. dulccmelc , It. dolcemelle (Florio); supposed 
to represent L. ditlce tnelos sweet song, tune, or air. 
(The L. in this application is not known.)] 

1 . A musical instrument, in which strings of 
graduated lengths are stretched over a trapezoidal 
sounding board or box and struck with two ham- 
mers held in the hands. 

Considered to be the earliest prototype of the pianoforte. 
? c X475 Sqr. loive Degre J075 With fydle, recorde, and 
dowcemere. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xi, Cymphans, 
doussemers, wyth clarici inbales glorious. 166s Pepys Diary 
23 May, Here among the fiddlers I first saw a dulcimere 
played on with sticks knocking of the strings, and is very 
pretty. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 596 The solemn Pipe, Ana 
Dulcimer, all Organs of sweet stop. 18^9 Stainer Music of 
Bible 45 The dulcimer became a genuine string-instrument 
constructed without a neck. 

b. It has sometimes been applied erroneously 
to wind-instruments. In Dan. iii. 5, etc. it is 
used to render rrceme, Gr. avp<pwvla } which was a 
kind of bagpipe ; while the word rendered ‘ psal- 
tery’ in the same passage signifies ‘dulcimer’. 
Oxf. Helps to Study of Bible. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 42 The Elder. .Hereof are made 
. .a kind of Symphoniewhiche the common sort call a Pipe: 
the learned and more civil kinde of men name it a Dulci- 
mer. i6xt Bible Dan . iii. xo The sound^ of the cornet, 
flute, harpe, sackbut, psalterie, and dulcimer [Coverd. 
Symphonies, R. V. marg. or bagpipe]. 

attrib. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Good French Governess 
(1832) 195 The little boy belonging to the dulcimer man. 

T 2 . A kind of bonnet. Obs. 

a 1790 Warton High -St. Trag. (R.), With bonnet trimm’d 
and flounced withal. Which they a dulcimer do call. 

II Dulcinea (dnlsi-nzja, dtrtsinra). [Sp. deriv. 
of dulce sweet.] The name given by Don Quixote 
to his mistress in Cervantes* romance; hence, A 
mistress, sweetheart, lady of one’s devotion. 


1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812)1. 4oHisdulcinea..per- 
suaded^ him. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round JVorld I. 404 
Our sailors. .took it for granted that their dulcineas were all 
of one name. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 134 
note K The fables of knights errant and their persecuted 
dulcineas.^ 1829 Longf. in Life (1891) 1 . 171. 

[Dulciness, in Webster 1828 and later Diets., 
attributed to Bacon ; an error for Dulceness, q.v.j 
Dnlcinist (dzrlsinist). Also dolcinist. [ad. 
med.L. Dulcinistx (pi.), followers of Dulcinus or 
Dulcino : see - 1 ST.] One of a religious sect, 
identical with the Apostolicals, who opposed the 
papacy and rejected oaths, marriage, and rites and 
ceremonies generally. So DuTcinite. 

zqzt Bailey, Dulcinists, a sort of Hereticks. 1884 C/t. 
Q. Rev. XVIII. 351 Nor does the defence of the Dolcmists 
in the 13th century, afford a capable brief to the assailant 
of Christianity. 

f DuIci*sonant, a. Obs. rare— 0 , [f. L. type 
*dulcisonant-em , f. dtilcis sweet + son are to sound.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dulcisonant {dulcisotms), that 
sounds sweetly. 

Dulcite (dzrlsoit). Chem. [f. L. dulc-is sweet 
+ -1TE.] A saccharine substance <^C 6 H J4 O e ) similar 
to and isomeric with mannite, obtained from various 
plants, and known in the crude state as Madagascar 
manna. Also called Dulcin, Dulcitol, Dulcose. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem . II. 349 Dulcite (from JMada- 
gascar) crystallises in colourless highly lustrous prisms of 
the monoclinic system. 

Hence jDuTcitamime, the amine or compound 
ammonia of dulcite C 6 H 8 (OH) 5 .NH 2 . DuTcitan, 
the anhydride of dulcite, C B H„ 0 5 , a very viscid 
neutral syrup. BuTcitanbde, a compound of 
dulcitan with an acid, analogous to the mannitides 
and glycerides, as benzo buty ro-dulcitanide. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem., Dulcitan. .the anhydride of 
dulcite (C fi Hu Og — H g O), obtained by heating dulcite for 
some time to near 2oo°C. > Ibid., Dulcitanides . . may be 
regarded^ as dulcitan, in which 2 or 4 at. H are replaced by 
acid radicles. 1873 Fowncs ’ Chem. (ed. 11) 632 Dulcite.. 
heated with organic acids forms ethers called dulcitanides 
. . yielding by saponification, not dulcite, but dulcitan. 

Dnlcitnde (dzrlsiri/ 7 d). [ad. L. duJcitiido 
sweetness, f. dulcis sweet.] Sweetness. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Sweetnesse, Dulcitude. 1652 F. Kirk- 
man Clerio Lozia 127 The charming dulcitude of a fair 
reputation. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4- B. II. iv. 55 
The sweeter it, for preserving its dulcitudes as it did. 

f DuTcity. Obs. [ad. L. dulcitds sweetness, 
f. dtilcis sweet.] Sweetness. 

1623 Cockeram, Dulcitie, Sweetnesse. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. 183 Which seeme to have dulcitie and acrimony 
mixt together. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 38 The 
austerity, .expelled, dulcity succeeds. 

+ Dulcoacid, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. ditlcis sweet 
+ Acid.] =Dulcacid. 

1657 Physical Diet., Dulcoacid , sweet, and yet sharp, as 
syrup of Jemons. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 165* 

I f d ulcoacid, incid e . . and prepare viscous and crasse Phlegm e. 

t Dulcoamare, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. ditlcis 
sweet + amdrtts bitter.] Bitter-sweet! 

1657 Physical Diet., Dulcoamare , bitterish sweet. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 165* If dulcoamare, deterge, coct 
and expurgate. 

t Dulcor, -our. Obs. [a. L. dulcor sweetness, 
f. dttlc-is sweet.] Sweetness, pleasantness. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 153 A full swetevoice . .full of all 
dulcoure. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 584 Withouttin dolour, 
dulcore and delyte. 1599 A. M.^ tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 116/2 Suger mixed therwith. .accordinge as we 
desire the dulcor therof. 1675 L. Addison State of Jcivs 
176 (T.) That by its colour and dulcour they might be 
remembered of the purity and delightfulness of the law. 

f DuTcorat e, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. dulcorat-iis, 
pa. pple. of dttlcdrare : see next.] Endowed with 
sweetness ; sweet. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. v, The ladyis sang in voices 
dulcorair. 

t Dulcorate (dzrlkoiTMt), v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. dulcordre to sweeten, f. dulcor'. see prec.] 
irans. To sweeten, Ddlcify ; to free from acridity. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas, it. 145 b. To dulcorate and 
make sweet the bitter gall of griefe. 1620 Venner Via j 
Recta (1650) 258 A few Aniseeds dulcorated with white ' 
Sugar Candie. 1669 Evelyn Vintage (1675) 47 Some dul- ; 
corate, and sweeten their wines.. with raisins of the sun. 
1675 E. Borlace Reduct. Irel. 174 Conducing to dulcorate 
the humour apt to ferment with so much virulency. 

Hence Du’lcorating vbl. sb . ; Dulcora’tion. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 358 In the Dulcoration of some 
Me tails; as Saccharum Satumi. Ibid, g 465 The Ancients 
for the Dulcorating of Fruit, doe commend Sivines-dung, 
aboue all other Dung. 1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 10 
Dulcoration, or dulcification Is either the washing off the salt 
from any matter that was calcined therewith.. or it is 
sweetening of things with sugar or honey, or syrup. 

f Du 'lc Or OUS, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. dulcor 
sweetness + -ous.] Sweet. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 28 Some [Plants] are acid, 
other more dulcorous and sweet. 

Dulcour, var. of Dulcor, Obs. 

Dule, var. f. Dole sb.- grief ; Sc. f. Dool, land- 
mark ; obs. and dial. f. Devil. 

Duledge (diri'led^). [Cf. Dowel.] A dowel or 
peg for connecting the felloes of the wheels of gnn- 
carriages. 


x 72 x in Bailey. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Stipp., Duledge, in 
gunnery, a peg of wood which joins the ends of the six fellows, 
which form the round of the wheel of a gun-carriage ; and the 
joint is strengthened on the outside of the wheel by a strong 
plate of iron, called the Duledge plate. 

Dulful(l, obs. form of Doleful. 

Dull, var. Doolie ; obs. form of Duly. 

|| Dulia (dttbi-a). Also douleia. [med.L., a. Gr. 
SovAet'a slavery, servitude, f. 5oD\os slave, bonds- 
man.] Servitude, service; spec, the inferior kind 
of veneration paid by Roman Catholics to saints 
and angels ; opposed to Latrja. 

[1613 Purciias Pilgrimage, Dcscr. India (1864) 15 The 
Iesuites distinction of douleia and latreiaS] 16 17 Collins 
Dcf. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 369 Austen patronizeth not your dulia 
to Saints. 1623 Cockeram, Dulia, seruice of a bondman, 
worship to Saints. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
II. x. 10 The worship of latria due to God, and that of 
dulia , the respect which may justly be shewn to his crea- 
tures. 1865 Union Rev. III. 404 The hyperdulia and 
dulia due respectively to our Blessed Lady and the Saints 
coregnant with Christ. 

Hence {nonce'Vuds.) Dtrlian. a., pertaining to 
dulia ; DuTicaUy adv., by way of dulia. 

1617 Collins Def Bp. Ely 11. ix. 368 Austen neuer said 
that we may adore a creature, .with a relligious adoration, 
no not vnaer latria, or neuer so dulically. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. il. vii. {1636) 68 The Romists say that they 
give to the Saints one kinde of worship, to wit, Dulian. 
Dulipan, early form of Tuf.ban. 
x6oo J. Pory t r. Leo’s Afnca in. 160 On their heads they 
wear a black dulipan. 

Dull (dul), a. Forms: 3-6 dul, 4-6 dulle, 
(5 dol(e), 6 Sc. doll, 4- dull. See also Dill a. 
[ME. dul, dull , found once in 13 th c., but not 
usual bef. 1350; beside which dil, dill , dylle , is 
found in same sense 1200-1440. The two appear 
to point to an OE. *dyl, *dyllc :—*dieljo-, a 
parallel form to OE. dol foolish (i—*dulo-) = OS. 
and Du. dol, OHG. tol (Ger. toll), from the Ger- 
manic dul ablaut-form of dwel- to be foolish.] 

1. Not quick in intelligence or mental perception ; 
slow of understanding ; not sharp of wit ; obtuse, 
stupid, inapprehensive. In early use, sometimes : 
Wanting wit, fatuous, foolish. 

[Seafarer 106 Dol bij>se 3 e him his Drybten ne ondrasdeh. 
Riddles xii. 3 Ic. -dole hwette. c 975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. v. 
22 Se 5 e hanne cuTe^e dysig vel dole [Vulg. fattse ; Ags. G. 
Jm stunta] he bib scyldig helle fyres.] a 1250 Leg. Kath. 
1268 Wacre eni wake ! of dea 5 & of dul [earlier MSS. 
dult] wit ! e 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 40 If thi herte 
be dulle and myrke and felis nober witt ne sauour ne deuo- 
cyone for to thj'nke. 1362 Langl. P . PI. A. r. 129 ‘ pou dotest 
daffe 1 quab heo * Dulle are bi wittes \ 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvni. I (1495) 735 The oxe is slowe and stable 
and the asse dull of wytte. 1413 Pilgr. Sosvle (Caxton 1483) 
iv. xxiv. 70 She fond the soo dulle and soo lothe to hir wordes. 
X494 Fabyan Chron. 2 To my dull wytte it is nat atteynaunt. 
X576 Fleming Panofil. Epist. 269 The blunt and dull capa- 
cities of them that give judgement. 2651 Hobbes Lez’iath. 
U. xxv. 135 Feare of appearing duller in apprehension. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. i. (1695) 44, I confess myself to 
have one of those dull Souls, that doth not perceive it self 
always to contemplate Ideas. 1751 Jortin Sernt. (1771) VI. 
ii. 32 The Israelites were a dull and a carnal people. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Briery Creek i S He was rather a dull child 
^usually called uncommonly stupid. 

2. Wanting sensibility or keenness of perception 
in the bodily senses and feelings ; insensible, obtuse, 
senseless, inanimate. In dialect use, csp. Hard of 
hearing, deaf. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 3564 (Trim) His body waxeb drye & 
dulle [G6tt. dall ; not in Cott. or Fairf,\ 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xv. 9 And he that dronis ay as ane bee Sowld haif 
ane heirar dull as stane. 1526-34 Tindale Matt. xiii. 15 
Their eares were dull of herynge. 1590 Spenser F. Q. j. x. 
iS She. .opened his dull eyes, that light mote in them shine. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iii. ii. 434 And when I am forgotten 
, . And sleepe in dull cold Marble, a 1791 Grose Olio (1796) 
X15 By dull I only mean hard of hearing. 1830 Tennyson 
Poet's Mind 35 You never would hear it ; your ears are so 
dull. 1878 J. P. Horrs Jesus iv. 18 The light came again 
into the poor dull eyes. 

b. Of pain or other sensation : Not keen or in- 
tense ; slightly or indistinctly felt. 

1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 165 A heavy, dull Pain 
generally affects the Patient, either on the Right or Left 
Side. Mod. A sharp pain, followed by a dull ache. 


. Slow in motion or action; not brisk; inert, 
ggish, inactive ; heavy, drotvsy. 

593 Gower Cottf. III. 6 My limmes ben so dull, I may 
:thes gon the pas. 1530 Palsgr. 311/1 Dull at the spurre 
1 horse is, res tip. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 5 Thenceforth 
waters wexed dull and slow. 1625 J. G la will Vt y. Cadiz 
I3) 56 , 1 gotta dull and ill paced horse. 1699 Dasipier l oj\ 
11. 20 Our Ketch, even when light, was but a dull Sailer. 
8 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 222 \Yhen we came 
>ea she proved the dullest of ninety-six sam 1849 r.. 
pier E.vcurs. S. Africa II. 9 The long "'hips could not 
e the dull, lean teams into a quicker pace. i 85 g Hazlitt 
g. Prav. 49 All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
b. Of trade : Sluggish, stagnant ; the opposite 
brisk . Hence transf. of goods or merchandise : 
■t much in demand, not easily saleable. 

'05 Bosman Guinea 73 , bdn £ e«r«”tly dull, at 

t time 17M Fkaskun Ess. Wks. II. =75 If raisma 
tat proves dull, more may proceed to the raising and 
ltifacturing of hemp, silk, iron. 1797 T. JetTErsON 
■it (1G59) 2 V. iSa FJouris dull at S 7-30. iSS, Faivcett 



DULLNESS. 


dull: 

3B92 E. Reeves Homeivd. Bound 203 This being the dull 
season, we arranged terms at about half-price. 1895 rimes 
17 Jan. 4/1 In the Market. .Consols opened dull at 104$. 

4. Of parsons, or their mood : Having the natural 
vivacity or cheerfulness blunted ; having the spirits 
somewhat depressed ; listless ; in a state approach- 
ing gloom, melancholy, or sadness : the opposite 
of lively or cheerful. 

C1393 Chaucer Scogan 45 Scogan bat knelist at f?e wellfe 
hed Of grace of alle honour and worhynesse In J>e ende of 
wich strem I am dul as ded. c 147s Leme or be Lnvde in 
Babecs Bk. (x868) 9 To Dulle, ne to Dredefulle, ne Drynke 
nat to offte. 1590 Shaics. Com. Err. v. i. 79 Sweet re- 
creation barr’d, what doth ensue But moodie and dull 
melaucholly? 1709 Steele Tatter No. 45 F 7 You are dull 
to Night ; prithee be merry. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudgc 
vii, "When other people were merry, Mrs. Varden was dull. 
1877 Spurgeon Semi. XXIII. 103 They say they are ‘ dull ’ 
if they have to be quiet for a while. 

5. Causing depression or ennui ; tedious, unin- 
teresting, uneventful ; the reverse of exhilarating or 
enlivening. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. i. 91 Are m3’ discourses dull? 
Barren my wit 1693 Mum. <V Com. Town 63 Some ad- 
mirable Passage in the last dull Prologue. 1716 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Mrs. Thistlethwayte 26 Sept., I have 
already said too much on so dull a subject. *798 Die. Clar- 
ence 1 June in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. III. 10 note , I trust 
the Campaign.. will be less dull than you imagine. 1838 
Lvtton Alice 23 Good curates generally’ are dull. 1892 
Bookseller 18/2 There is no fear of Sunda>’ being a dull day 
for the little ones. 

6 . Not sharp or keen ; blunt (in lit. sense). 

[c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 10548 Parys cast at the kyng..j>re 
darttes noght dole.] c 1440 Promp. Pam. 135/1 Dulle of 
egge, obtusns. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv, iv. 226 No doubt 
the murd’rous knife was dull and blunt, Till it was whetted 
on thy stone-hard heart. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Time 
i. Meeting with Time, Slack thing, said I, Thy sithe is 
dull ; whet it for shame. 1719 Dc Foe Crusoe 1. v, I had 
three large axes. .but with much chopping and cutting., 
they were all full of notches, and dull. 1835 Whittif.r 
Mogg Megoitc 11. iv, Time. .Wielding the dull axe of Decay. 

7. Of or in reference to physical qualities, as 
colour or luminosity, sound, taste : Not clear, 
bright, vivid, or intense ; obscure, dim ; indistinct, 
muffled ; flat, insipid, b. Of the Aveather : Not 
clear or bright ; cheerless, gloomy, overcast. (Here 
there is app. some mixture of sense 5 .) 

ci 43 ° Lydg. Min. Poems 251 (Matz.) A *1 is dul shadwe, 
whan Phebus is doun goon. 1552 Huloet, Dulle or 
sadde coloure, ratius (printed rauctis\ color. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, in. v. 16 Is not their Clymate foggy, raw, and 
dull? x6n — Cymb. n. iv. 41 Sparkles this Stone as it was 
wont, or is’t not Too dull for y’our good wearing? 1694 
Acc. Sev. Late Voy. it. (1711) 4 On the 19th we had a 
dull Sun-shine. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 66 Of a dull 
grey. x8x6 J ; Smith Panorama Sc. «$* Art II. 826 The 
alloys of platina with silver give only a dull metal. 1836 
Dubourg Violin i. (18^8) xx In character of sound, the viol 
instruments were decidedly sweet, but comparatively dull. 
xSSo Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 195 The dawn was dull, but 
the sky cleared as the day advanced. 

8. Comb as dull-disposed, Hooking, -making, 
-smelling adjs.; parasynthetic, as dull-braincd, 
-browed, - coloured , +- conceited , -edged, -eyed, 
-featured, - hearted , -scented , -sigh led, -spirited, 
-surfaced, -voiced adjs. ; also f dull-house [ transl . 
Du. dolhuis, in Kilian dulhuys ], a mad-house. See 
also Dull-head, -headed, etc. 

X594 Shaks Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 332 *Dul I -brain’d Bucking- 
ham. 1644 Quarles Barnabas <f- B'., Sensual Man (T.), A 
pitch be3’ond the reach of Mull-browed sorrow. _ a 1592 H. 
Smith \vks, (1867) II. 369 They cannot be so sottish or Mull 
conceited.. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, The most 
inelancholick and Mull-disposed creature upon earth, a 1631 
Drayton Whs. III. 1x76 (Jod.) *Dull-edg'd tools. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V . ill. iii. 14 He not be made a soft and 
Mull ey’d foole. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m, 121 
This helped him through his dull-e>’ed woe. 1622 T. 
Scott Belg. Pismire 79 Their Bedlams and *Dul-houses 
for distracted people. 1581 Sidney A pot. Poctrie (Arb.) 72 
If. .3*ou be borne so neere the Mull making Cataphract of 
Nilus, that >’0u cannot heare the Plannet-like.Musick of 
Poetrie. 1552 Huloet, *Dulle sighted or poreblinde, ratios 
oculos habeas. 1686 ■Loud. Gaz. No. 2188/4 A light Gray 
Gelding, .dull Sighted, especially in the right Eye. X616-61 
Holyday Persius (1673} 335 Whether he buy Mull-smelling 
cinnamun. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxx. § a To play vpon 
Mull-spirited men. 

Dull v. Also 4 doulle. [f. Dull ai] 

I. trans. To make dull, in various senses. 

1. To render sluggish or inert; to deprive of 
quickness, sharpness, or activity ; to stupefy (a 
person, or the mindj understanding, Avits, etc.). 

Chaucer Compl. Venus 76 Ffor celde bat in my 
spirj’t doullebe me. 1:1440 Promp. Pam. 135/1 Dullym, or 
make dulle in wytte. hebeto. 1571 Goldinc Calvin on Ps. 
xxxix. 8 Thcj’ wdfullydull themselves, that they may sleepc 
soundly in their owne vanitie. x6oa Shaks. Oth. 11. iii. 394 
Dull not Deuicc, bycoldnesse, and delay’. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Usury (Arb.) 543 Vsury .. doth Dull and Dampc all Indus- 
tries . . wherin Monej’ would be Stirring, if it were not for 
this SJugge. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § 21. 165 
Man is dull'd by an evil habit. 1877 *E. R. Conder Bas. 
Faith ii. 89 Without dulling their responsiveness to each 
new impression. 

+ b. To pass away in sloth or inactivity. Ohs. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 33 Dul! not away thy 
days m slothful supiniiy. 

’t 2. To render dull of mood ; to make listless, or 
somewhat gloomy : the opposite of to enliven. Obs. 
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' c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeont. Prol. <5- T. 540 Of his falshede 
it dulleth me to ryme. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11314 Youre 
dedis me dullis, & dos out of hope. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 64 My desire is not to dull you, if I can not delight 
you. c 1600 Shaks. Souk, cii, I would not dull you with 
my song, a i6xx Beaum. & Fl. Philaster in. i. The nobles 
and the people are all dulled With this usurping king. 

3. To render less sensitive ; to take aAvay the 
keenness of, blunt (the bodily senses or organs). 

1552 Huloet, Dulle or darken with ouer muche lyght, 
perstringo. *578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxx. 468 If one eate to 
muche thereof, it dulleth the sight. X633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 292 Their ears shall be dulled and deafened. 1812 J. 
Wilson Isle 0/ Palms 11. x6i Each sense is dull’d J a 1822 
Shelley M. N. Post. Fr. 16 For passion’s voice had dull’d 
their listless ear. 

b. To render (feeling) less keen or intense. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. \. § 2. 4 That the Appetite, of 
present matters, be dul’d with the memoiy of things past. 
1832 Tennyson To J. S. 40 Weep, weeping dulls the in- 
Avard pain, 

4. To take off the sharpness of, to blunt (an edge 
or point, or something edged or pointed). Often 
fig. in phr. to dull the edge of — 3 b. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5131 pen Vlixes . . The derfe wordis of 
Diamede dullit with speche. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 135/1 
Dullyn, or make dulle in egge toole, obtundo. __ 1591 Svl- 
A'ester Du Bartas 1. i. 128 My Reason’s edge is dull’d in 
this Dispute. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 359 
Leopards . . and Lions, do hide their clawes within their 
skin when they go or run, that so they might not be dulled. 
a 17x6 South Serin. IV. ii. (R.), How quickly the edge of 
their valour Avas dulled. 1821 B. Cornwall Mtrandola 
11. ii, Your sword is dulled With carnage, I am told. 

5. To take aAvay the brightness, clearness, vivid- 
ness, or intensity of; to make dim or indistinct ; to 
tarnish. Also_/?f. 

CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 159 pe gootle werkes pat he 
dede . . ben amortised and astoneyed and dullid by ofte 
synnynge. c 1425 WyNtoun Cron. 11. x. 24 Swa suld I 
dulle hale yhoure Delyte. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi.. iii. 13 
In which they [the sun's beams] steeped lay All night in 
darkenesse, duld with yron rust. 1630 Davenant Cmcl 
Bro. in. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 157 Foreste is the man That 
dulls your reputation with the Duke. XB70 Morris Earthly 
Par. III. iv. 185 The swift footfalls Were dulled upon the 
marble floor Bysilken webs from some far shore. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xvii. 237 A sort of mist. -dulling the rich 
colours of the glen. 1892 Westcott Gospel 0/ Life 220 The 
image of God in man if dulled has not been destroyed, 
ii. intr. To become dull, in various senses. 

6 . To become stupid, inert, blunt, dim, etc. ; to 
lose force, intensity, keenness,, or clearness. 

C1374 Chaucer Bocth. 1. metr. ii. 3 (Camb. MS.) Allas 
how the thowt of man dreynt in ouerthrowynge depnesse 
dullep and forletip his propre cleernesse. c 1450 Cov. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 343 Myn heed dullyth, Myn herte ffullyth 
Ofsslepp. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. C'tess Richmond Wks. 
(1876) 305 Her herynge sholde haue dulled. 1591 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. vL 230 A pregnant Wit ; Which rusts and duls, 
except it subject nnde Worthy it’s worth, whereon itself to 
grinde. 1633 T. James Voy. 22 The winde duld something. 
1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 35 The. lava was visible at 
a white heat, gradually dulling to a faint red. 1871 Black 
Dau. Heth III. ii. 24 The day had dulled somewhat. 

■f b' To be inactive or sluggish ; to drowse. Obs. 
1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 11. xx, My counsayle is our 
ankers up to pulle In this matter nolonger that we dulle. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 287 pat pou schalt no3t 
dullyn and slawthyn in pi labour of pi prayers. 

f 7. To become dull, listless, or somcAvhat 
gloomy ; to grow Aveary, tire {of something). Obs. 

[c 1220 Bestiary 383 in O. Eng. Misc. 12 Dus is ure 
louerdes la^e, luuehke to Alien, her-of haue we mikel ned, 
Sat we Sar-wi 3 ne dillen.] 0x374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 
1461 (1489) That ye shut dullen of pe rudenesse Of vs sely 
Troians. CX440 Gesta Ront.xx. 68 (Hark MS.) He dradde 
moche of the forseid word, and gretly dullid therwith. 

1 8. To be tedious ; to urge tediously. Obs. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Pvij, 
Many women, .with their ungodly crying and unreasonable ; 
calling, craving, and dulling upon them, driveth them to 
seeke unlawful! meanes of living. 

Dullard (drrlaid), sb. and a. Also 5 -6 dul- 
larde, 6 dullarte, duUerde. [f. Dull a. + -aiu>.] 

A. sb. A dull or stupid person ; a dolt, dunce. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam.' 114 Dastard, or dullarde, dnribnetius. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's ///j/.Table Script. Quot., Ps. xcii. 7 
A dullard doth not know this, neither doth a foole under- 
stand it. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 342 To steale 
cunmngly wins great reputation. .and they which cannot 
doe it, are holden dullards and blockes. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. 1. viii, But indeed man is, and was always, a 
blockhead and dullard. x88o L. Stephen Pope v. 135 
Cibber, .might be a representative of folly, but was as little 
of a dullard as Pope himself. 

B. adj '. Stupid, inert, dull. 

1583 Hollyband Cantpo di Fior 255 In a moment he is 
become the most dullard and ignorant. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. sat. ii. X43 These darke Enigmaes .. passe my 
dullard braines intelligence, a 1748 Thomson Hymn to 
>lfflj'(R.), The dullard earth May quick’neth with delight. 
1894 Gladstone Horace in. xxx. 13 Thou prickest on the 
dullard sense Yet gently. 

Hence Du’llardism, Dtrllardness. 

1840 Tails Mag VII. 666 Dullardness and stagnation of 
soul. *1x846 Maunder (cited in Worcester). Dullardism. 
Dulle, obs. f. dulc. Dole sb.-, and Dull. 

Dulled (dzdd),- ppl. a. [f. Dull v. + -EDb] 
Made dull, (in A*arious senses: see Dull v. 1 - 5 ). 

c X480 Crt. of Love 477 And not to wandeT liche a dulled 
asse. 15x4 Barclay Cyt. <5- Upiemdyshm. (Percy Soc.) 16 
Thy dullyd reason can not perceyve the same. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 68 My dullit brane. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 


1. xi. 35 The deadly dint his dulled sences all dismaid. J794 
Coleridge To Vng.Ass 5 What thy dulled Spirits hath dis- 
mayed? 1866 Dk. Argyll Reign Law vii. (1871) 384 We 
look on the facts of Nature and oj human life through the 
dulled eyes of Custom and Traditional Opinion. 

J Du*llen, ///. a. Obs . rare, [irreg.] =prec. 

xfio2 Daa’ison Rhapsody (1611) 70 And beating oft my 
dullen wear}' braine. 

Dullen (dtrlen), v. rare. [f. Dull a. -p-enS,] 
Irons. To make dull, to dull. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 464 His glossy locks 
were now dullened and mixed with grey. 

.Duller (d»-Dj). rare. [f. Dull v. -f -£Rb] 
One Avho or that Avhich dulls. 

a x6ix Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 11. ii, Fresh pork, conger, 
and clarified whey.. are all dullers of the vital spirits. 
Dullery (dybri). nonce-wd. [f. Dull a 4 - -ery.] 
Dullness ; stupidity ; unenlivened condition. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais ir. xi, Master Antitus .. had 
passed his degrees in all dullery and blockishness. 1841 
Lady F. Hastings Poems 190 And victim she to all a 
housewife’s dullery Visited eke the kitchen and the scullery. 

+ Dtrll-head. Obs. [cC. next.] A dull-headed 
or slow-witted person ; a fool, a blockhead. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasin. Par. Titus iii. 3 Now for 
foies and dulleheddes, we be made sobre and wise, a 1568 
Ascham Scholcm. (Arb.) 76 Fooles and dul-hedes to all good- 
nes. 1624 Gataker Transnbst. 146 Neither I, nor any such 
dull-heads as I am. .can easily understand. 

Dull-headed (dzrlhe:ded), a. [parasynthetic f. 
dull head + -ed 2 .] Having the head dull or stupid ; 
slow-witted ; obtuse in intellect. 

1552 Huloet, Dulle headed, capitosus. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. xiv. 2 AVee be monstruously dullheaded, if his 
majestie strike us not in feare. 1635 Gram. Warre D vij, 
Some are obserued so dull-headed and doltish. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudgc liv. The very’ uttermost extent of 
dull-headed perplexity supplied the place of courage. 
Dullify (dzrlilhi), v. colloq. [see -FY.] tram . 
To render dull, to dull. So Dullifica’tion nonce- 
wd. (in quot., something that makes one dull). 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 38 Watry humiditj’ doth., 
dullify the strength of eveiy sapour. 1838 Mrs. Carule 
Lett. I. 104 Preternatural intensity of sensation .. which I 
study to keep down with such dullifying appliances as offer 
themselves. 1846 Moore Mem. (x8s6; VIII. 20 The long and 
dullyfyjng dose. . 1855 Doran Hanover. Queens II. vii. 275 
The princess called her mother’s court a ‘ Dullification \ 

Dulling (dzrlig), vbl. sb. [f. Dull v. + -ih’Gk] 
The action of the verb Dull, q.v. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 33 The dulling of the 
childe, and discouraging of the maister. 168^ Baxter 
Twelve Argts. xvi. 24 The dulling of Affection in hearing 
still the same words. 1S94 A thenxum 24 Nov. 719/2 A 
general dulling of the field [of the telescope], j 

Du’lling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
dulls : see the verb. 

1592 Bp. Andrewes Wks. (1843) His tempta- 

tion a dulling force to the devil. 1696 Tryon Misc. ii. 42 
Strong Drinks . . send dark and dulling fumes into the Head. 
1822 Lamb Let. to Wordsiv. so Mar., I have a dulling cold. 
1841 Clough Early Poems vii. 144 The dulling clouds. 

Dullish (dzrlij), a. [f. Dull a. + -ish.] Some- 
what dull, rather dull. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redcles in. 127 And ffor her dignesse 
endaumjd of dullisshe nollis. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 
11. Ixxvii. (159 r) 98 The other through pride and breach of 
discipline waxe dullish. 1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 
is (D.) They are somewhat heavy in motion and dullish. 
1751 R, Paltock P. Wilkins (1884) II. xi. 115 A dullish 
glass. 1866 Mrs. Gaskcll IVivcs <5- Dau. xxx vii, I haven’t 
read it myself, for it looked dullish. 

Dullness, dulness (dylnes). [f. Dull a. + 

-NESS. 

The former spelling is more in accordance with general 
analogies, as in smallness, illness, stillness, drollness, 
though the latter has hitherto been more prevalent.] 

The state or quality of being dull. 

1. Slowness or obtuseness of intellect ; stupidity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Vc P. R. v. xii. (1495) 118 It is a 

token of dulnesse and of slowe wytte. 1483 Cat ft. Angl. 
111(1 A Dullnes, ebitudo. 2561 T. Norton Calvin s Inst. 

1. 25 Possessed with dullnesse, yea ouerwhelmed with grossc 
ignorance. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. \. viii. 32 A slow Imagi- 
nation, maketh that Defect .. which is commonly called 
Dulnesse. 1728 Pope Dune. 1. 11 Dulness o’er all possess’d 
her ancient right, Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night. 
x8Sx Jowett Thucyd. 1 . 190 Dulness and modesty' are a 
more useful combination than cleverness and licence. . 

2 . Sluggishness, inertness, inactivity; drowsiness. 

1526 PJlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 128 b, 'Jlieyr ende is 
drynesse of deuocyon, dulnesse of spiryte. x6x_o Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 185 Thou art inclinde to sleepc: ’tis a good 
dulnesse, And giue it way. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 75 
Such a Dulness and inactivity' of humor. . 1852 Gpote 
Greece n. Ixxii. IX. 309 From the general dullness of char- 
acter pervading Spartan citizens. 

3. Gloominess of mind or spirits; now csp. .ns 
arising from want of interest. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunehe 870 Dulnesse was of hir 
a-draa. c 1400 Destr . Troy 9854 Lette no dolnes you 
drepe, ne vour dede let. 1500-20 Dunwar Poems lxxviii. 

10 My' heia.. Dullit in dulness and distress, __ cx6oo Shaks. 
Sonic. Ivi, Do not kill The spirit of love with a perpetual 
dullness. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 32 Mirth endetb in 
Dulnesse, if not Sadnesse. # „ 

4. Irksomeness; uninteresting character or quality. 

2751 Johnson Rambler No. 14 x r 5 A man of parts, who 

wanted nothing but the dulness of a scholar. 1781 Cowrt’R 
Conversat . 609 Grave without dulness. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Eur.%.,{ 1E94) 231 'l*he deadly dulness of the grounds 
that surround a first-class family mansion. 
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• DULL-PATE. . 

5. Want of sensibility or acuteness (of the senses); 
want of sharpness, clearness, brightness, distinct- 
ness, or intensity (of physical qualities); bluntriess, 
dimness, etc.: see Dull a. 2, 6, 7. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv , 135/t Dulnesse of egge, oblusi/as. 
1567 xMaplet Gr. /’Orest 3 b. Through y* dulnesse of his 
owne colour. 1833 J. Rennie A l pit. Aug Zing 50 Sport., 
depending, .on the brightness or dulness of the water. 

f Du*II-pate. Obs. = Dull-head. So Dtril- 
pa-ted a., dull-headed. 

15.. Doctour doubble ale 47 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 304 
They folowe perlowes lechis, And doctours dulpatis, That 
falsely to them pratis. 1580 Lyly Enphues (Arb.) 439 
Grose and dull pated. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 39 b. 
For his dull capacity he might worthily bee teamed Gtvs- 
sum caput, a dulpate or adunse. 1 668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Altai, 1. xxiv. 59 Blockheads and dull-pated Asses. 
1703 Hickeringill l PA'S. (1716) III. 218 Dul-pates. 
Dull-witted (clzrlwhted), a. [parasynthetic f. 
dull wit + -ed 2 .] Having a dull wit ; stupid. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) III. 467 Dvvers manere of 
soules..beep witted in a cleer day, and dul witted in an 
hevy. 1533 Eden Treat. Nave hid. (Arb.) 22 Dulte witted, 
of no strength, and Idolaters. az68o Butler-/?<w. (1759) II. 
476 Dull-witted Persons are. .the fittestlnstruments for Wise- 
men to employ. 1887 W. Gladden Parish Probl. 404 The 
average boy. .is [not] duller-witted .. now than I was then. 

Dully (dzrli), sb. colloq . [f. Dull a. + -Y : cf. 
softy.’] A dull or stupid person. 

1883 My Triv. Life $ Misfort. xliv, I was lucky in my 
dully, since he could entertain himself. Most dullies can’t ! 
1887 Poor Nellie (1888) 12 Any. .gentleman or useful dully. 

Dully (dtf’li), a. poetic. [In sense 1, a Sc. variant 
of dolly, Dow ie, or ofDoLY; in sense 2, f. Dull a. 
+ -Y (cf. vasty).] 

+ 1 . Doleful, gloomy, dreary. Sc. Obs. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems x. 37 Passitjs jour dully nycht. 
I bid. 1. 15 Amang tliai dully glennis. 1328 Lyndesay 
Dreme 320 That dully den, that furneis infernal!. 

2 . Faint, indistinct. 

3832 Tennyson Palace Art Ixix, Far off she seem’d to 
hear the dully sound Of human footsteps fall. 

Dully (dzrljli), adv. [f. Dull a. 4- -ly 2 .] In 
a dull manner. 

1 . "Without quickness of understanding ; stupidly. 

IS33 More Dcbell. Salem Wks. 1029/1 In fayth that is 

spoken very dully. 1682 S ha dwell Medal Ep. A, He. . 
has perform’d it so dully, that if you put him away.. No 
body else will take him. 1706 Hearne Collect. 7 Jan., A 
dully stupid Creature. 3893 M. Corelli Sorrozvs of Satan 
7 So I thought, dully. 

2. Without energy or activity; sluggishly, inertly, 
drowsily. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 7 Liuing dully sluggardiz’d at 
home. 1698 Crowne Caligula v. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 
419 They ..in the lap of fortune dully dose. 1731 2 nd Add. 
on Baumans Serin . 6 Preaching the Word, not triflingly 
and dully, but with a warmth of affection. 4 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia xi, He who cannot pray for his brothers.. will 
pray but dully. 

3 . Gloomily, sadly (obs.) ; with ennui ; irksomely, 
tediously; without interest or enlivenment. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado ir. i. 380 I warrant thee Claudio, 
the time shall not goe dully by vs. 1699 Garth Dispcns.x. 
61 He’s always dully gay, or vainly grave. 1766 Goldsm. 
Pic. IP. xx, All honest joggtrot men, who go on smoothly 
and dully. 1772 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser. it. I. 538 The 
ark very fine indeed, the house dully magnificent. 1882 
l'EVENSON Nao Arab.Nts. (1884) 76, I trust you did not 
find the evening hang dully on your hands. 

4 . In reference to the bodily senses, or to physical 
qualities : Bluntly, indistinctly, obscurely, dimly ; 
not keenly, clearly, or brightly. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bocltas 1. xi. (1544^ 23 a, He gan dully to 
heare their morions, i486 Bk. St. Albans D iij. And thay 
be brokyn thay wyll sowne full dulli. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 375 The Aire, if it be Moist, doth in a Degree quench the 
Flame.. and., maketh it burne more dully. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Hydriot, ii. (17361 18 Many urns are. .dully sound- 
ing. <11680 Butler Rem. (17591 II. 385 A Crocodile sees 
clearly in the Water, but dully on Land. 1879 Proctor 
Pleas. Ways Sc. i. 25 Dully glowing sodium vapour. 

Dully, obs. form of Duly. 
t Du'lman. Obs. [f. Dull a. + Man.] A dull 
or stupid person ; humorously as a proper name. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 38 And then right harmeles 
Dulman doth inchant the Scasne. 1635 Gram. Warre D vy. 
These bussards of Barbary, Ignoramus and Dulman his 
Clearke.’ a 1666 A. Brome To Friend J. B. on his Trag. 
(R.), I dare not do’t,- lest any dulman says We by consent 
do one another praise. 

Dulness : see Dullness. 

Dulocracy (di/dp’krasi). Also doulo-. [ad. 
Gr. dovXoKpaTta (Josephus), f. SovAo? slave + -wpario 
rule : see -CRACY.j Government by slaves ; the rule 
of slaves. Hence Duiocra’tical a. rarc~° . 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dulocracy , Dulocratical. 1824 
(title) DrenmsofDulocracy. 1836 Hare Guesses (1867; 232 
We should be the sport of chance and caprice, as has ever 
happened to a people when fallen under a doulocracy. 

f Dulsaco’rdis. obs. [Ultimately f. L. data's 
sweet + Accord sb. 4 or L. chorda string.] Some 
kind of musical instrument. 

c 1450 Holland Hcr.vlat 762 The dulset, the dulsacordis, 
the schaline of assay. 

Dulse (dtds). Forms: 7 “ dulse; also 7 
dulensg, 8 dulish, Ir. delisk, 5 c. dilse, 9 dellish, 
dulce, dul(l)ssh, dylish, Ir. dillesk, -isk, -osk, 
Sc. diice, dills, [ad. Ir. and Gael, duileasg, in 


W. ddysg.] An edible species. of seaweed, Rhody - 
menia palmata , having bright red, deeply divided 
fronds. In some parts applied to Iridic a edulis. 

[*S47 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Dylysc , Tang.] 1684 
O’Flaherty West Coimaught (1846) 99 Duleasg, or salt- 
leafe, is a weed growing on sea-rocks. 1698 M. Martin" 
P oy. St. Hilda (1749) 5^ They boil the Sea-Plants, Dulse 
and Slake. ^ 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 49 From this concre- 
tion .. sticking to the leaves of the Delisk.. it is that 
that plant is made delightful to the Irish palats. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 91 Scrapt haddocks, wilks, 
dulse and tangle. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 257 
Dilse, a Sea-Plant, antiscorbutick. 1807 J. Hall Trav. 
Scot. II. 351 Farmers collecting the dike (as they name it). 
1859 Longf. in Life JJ. 3S7 The tide is low, and the purple 
dulse is lovely. 1873 lire’s Did. Arts I. 67 Rhodomenia 
palmata passes under a variety of names, dulse, dylish, or 
dellish. 1889 Barrie Wind. Thrums iv, Dube is roasted by 
twisting it round the tongs fired to a red-heat.' 
b. Comb., as dulse-dealer, -green, -man. 

1854 Illustr. Land. News 5 Aug. 118/4 Occupations of 
the People.. Dulse-dealer. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 730/2 
Variously coloured tiles.. dark leaden gray for mud.. and 
dulse-green for sea-weed. 1889 Barrie Wind. Thrums iv. 
The dulseman wheeled his slimy boxes to the top of the brae. 

Dulsome (dtrlstfm), a. Obs . exc. dial. [f. Dull 
a. + -some : cf. darksome , etc.] Of a dull character 
or quality ; dreary, dismal. 

1614 Lodge Seneca's Epist. 486 Darksome night Begins to 
spread her sad and silent eye Upon the dulsome earth. 
a X770 C. Smart Hop Garden (R.», What time Aquarius’ 
urn impends To kill the dulsome day. 1877 E. Peacock 
N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., ‘It’s strange dulsome weather for 
August \ * He looks strange an’ dulsome \ 
t Unit, a. Obs. [? related to Dull.] Blunt ; 
Jig. dull, stupid. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 292 Idoluen mit te dulte neiles. .pe neiles 
weren so dulte J>et heo duluen his flesch. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 
1268 Of ded and of dult \v.r. dul] wit ! [ hebetatis sensibus] 
Nu is ower stunde ! a 1240 it re is un in Coit . Horn. 203 
purh driuen fet and honden wiS dulte neiles. 

Dult (dt>lt), sb. Sc. — Dolt ; a dunce ; the boy 
at the bottom of a class or form. 

1823 in Jamieson. 1831 Blackiv. Mag. XXX. 115 Aga- 
memnon should have been sent to school for a dult. 1837 
Lockhart Scott hi The stupidity of some laggard on what 
is called the dults’ bench. 

DulwiTly. [? = dull Willy.] A provincial 
name for the Ringed Plover, YEgialitis hiaticula. 
1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833) 141. 

Duly (di/7-li), adv. Forms : 4-5 duelich(e, 
dulich(o , 5-8 duely, 5- duly (5 dull, dueli, 
dewli, dwly, deuly, diewly, dioulio, dulye, 
5-6 dewly, 6 deulie, dulie, duelye, 7 Sc. dow- 
lie). [f. Due a. + -lt 2 .3 In due manner, order, 
form, or season. 

1. In a manner agreeable to obligation or pro- 
priety ; as is due ; rightly, properly, fitly. 

1382 Wyclif Nunt. xxix. 27 And the sacrifices .. duelich 
[1388 rbtfuli] 3e shulen halwe. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redelcs 
1. 106 But had 3e do duly, and as a duke oughte. . He shulde 
have hadde hongynge on hie on the fforckis. c 1430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode 1. cli. (1869) 76 Whan thou puttest thee oother 
weys than dueliche. c x 440 York Myst. 1. zz Vnto my dyg- 
nyte dere sail diewly be dyghte A place. 1477 Certif. in 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 36 Dieulie sworn & examyned. Z531 
Elyot Gov. ii. x. Well and duely employed. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj., S/at. Robt. Ill , c. 45 § 5 Gif they doe dewlie 
their office. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. I fill , iv. ii. 150 That they 
may haue their wages, duly paid ’em. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. P, III. vii. 28 Persons duely qualified. 1875 Jowktt 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 349 A set oration duly ornamented with 
words and phrases. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 70 / 1 
These persons had never been jduly appointed directors. 

2. To the extent or degree that is due ; adequately, 
sufficiently, fully. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 245 Whan kinde is dueliche served. 

C 1332 Rcmedie of Love (R.), Not to much, but duely mend- 
ing Both praise and blame. x6xx Shaks. Cymlr. i. i. 27, I 
do extend him (Sir) within himselfe, Crush him together 
rather than vnfold His measure duly, c x68o Beveridge 
Serm. (1729) I. 514 Whosover duely considers it. 1742 1 
Young Nt. Th. 11. 97 The Man Is yet unborn, who duly | 
weighs an Hour. x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 108 Just 
duly sufficient to shade this. 

3. At the due time ; in due season, time, or order. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. 2 Manyfolde storyes, in ordre duely 

sette. 1552 Huloct, Duelye or in due season, te/upest /ue. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. xcviii. (1895) 24 
From their first beginning, continuall successioun, duhe de- 
scending, all ordourlie. 1628 Dichy Poy. Medit. (1868) 40 
The brize comes from the sea duely euerie day about noone. 
1638 Cowley Love’s Riddle 11. i, What day did e’er peep 
forth In which I wept not duller than the Morning? 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 263 T 6, I will have my Rent duly paid. 
186s Dickens hint. Fr. 11. i. And duly got to the Surrey side. 
Duly, anglicized form of Duma. 

1674 Brevint Saul at Endor xvi. 352 Devotion., whether 
Duly or Hyperduly. 

Duxn, obs. form of Doom, Dumb. 
f Dtrmal, a. Obs. rare ~ [ad. L. dumal-is, f. 
dumus bramble.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dttmal , pertaining to Bryers. 

Dumb (dz?m), a. (sb.) Forms : 1- dumb ; also 

3- 5 doumb(e, 3-6 domm(e, (4 doum, dornnp), 

4- 7 domb(e, dumbe, 5 doom, dowmb(e, 
dowm(e, dume, 5-6 dome, 5-7 dum, dumm(e. 
[A Com. Teut. adj. : OE. dumb — OS. dumb (MDu. 
domp , dom, Du. dom, LG. dunP, OHG. turnb, 
lump (MHG. tump, turn, early mod.G. thumb, 


mod.G. dttmtn), ON. dttmbr (Sw. dumb), Goth. 
dumbs. In Gothic, Old. Norse, and OE, only 
in sense ‘mute, speechless’; in OHG. it shared 
this sense with those of ‘stupid’ and ‘deaf’; in 
the other langs. and periods, generally in sense 
‘stupid’, though early mod. Ger. had also that of 
‘ deaf* : see Grimm. These diverse applications 
suggest as the original sense some such notion as 
‘stupid’, ‘not understanding’, which might pass 
naturally either into ‘deaf’ or ‘dumb’.] 

1. Destitute of the faculty of speech. Deaf and 
dumb : sse Deaf a. 1 e. 

rxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 32 Hi^ brohton hym dumbne 
man [A’ it shiv. G . monnu dumb and deaf], c xooo ./Elfkic 
Horn, I. 202 Beo ftu dumb b^et cild beo acenned. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. I/om. 125 pus bicom ]>e holi man dumb. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 131 pe maistres sete stille y now, 
rj’3t as heo doumbe were, c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 
I. 29 A deef man and a doumbe was helid of Ciist. c 1450 
Merlin 172 Thei were alie stille and mewet as though thei 
hadde be dombe. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 82 Better a 
dum mouthe than a brainles scull. 1535 Coverdale Hab. 

, ii. 18 Therfore maketh hedomme Idols. 16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 103 Diuers may haue vnderstanding by their 
sight onely, though dumb and deafe. 1678 Vng. Man’s 
Call. 284 Worshippers of dum idols. 178s Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 16 Dec., It appears quite as strange to meet with 
people who have no ear for music . . as to meet with people 
who are dumb. 1865 Tylor Early Hist . Man. iv. 66 
Every deaf and dumb child is educated, more or less, by- 
living among those who speak. 

absol. cxooo xElfric Horn. I. 544 Hi forgeafon.-dumbum 
sprrece. CX200 Vices $ Virtues (1S88) 75 pe blinde,. 3e 
dumbe, 5e deaue, <5e hake. 1382 Wyclif Prosr. xxxi. 8 
Opene thi mouth to the dumbe. x6n Bible Isa. xxxv. 6 
The tongue of the dumbe [shall] sing. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 
14 The ideas of the deaf and dumb. 


b. Applied to the lower animals (and, by exten- 
sion, to inanimate nature) as naturally incapable of 
articulate speech. 

<zxooo Andreas 67 (Gr.) Swa pa dumban neat. <rxz2£ 
A tier. R. 134 Of dumbe bestes & of dumbe fueles leorneo 
wisdom & lore, a 1300 Cursor M. 11222 He.. did pe dumb 
asse to speke. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. 49 pe creatours 
pat er dom, And na witt ne skille has. <^1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ayinoit iii. 82 They slewe the one tnother, a.s 
domm bestes. 1593 Q. Eliz. Bocth. (E. E. T. S.) 31 That 
the divine Creature . . should no otherwise florish, but that 
it neede posse-sion of dom [L. inanimate J ware? 1697 
Dryden Pirg. Georg. 1. 644 Dumb Sheep and Oxen spoke. 
Ibid. nr. 722 A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise. 1849 
Lytton Caxtons xvm. ii, To waste on a dumb animal what 
. .many a good Christian would be.. glad of. 

e. Without the power of making their voice 
effectively heard ; without any voice in the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 215 The dumb masses have 
often been so lost in this shadow of egotism, that [etc.]. 
2878 Morley Carlyle J91 He talks of the dumb millions in 
terms of fine and sincere humanity, 
d. In proverbial phrases. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 13739 (Fairf.) pal wex doumbe as stane. 
1382 Wyclif Isa. Ivi. 10 Doumbe dogges not mowende 
berken, seende veyne thingus, slepende, and loouende 
sweuenus. <-7384 Chaucer H. Fame u. 148 Dombe as any 
stoon Thou sittest at another booke. <1 1400-30 Alexander 
4747 Dom as a dore-nayle and defe was he bathe, c 1440 
York Myst. xxxiii. 65 Domme as a dore gon he dwell, 
a 1607 J. Raynolds Proph. Obad. ii. (1613)29 The ignorance 
of many, that are dumbe dogges, and cannot barke. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 II. 61 A whole family- 
dumb as oysters, c 1793 Spirit Pub. Jrnts. (1799) I. 13 
When Pitt, as a fish, in the Commons was dumb. 

2 . Temporarily bereft of the power of speech, 
from astonishment, grief, or some mental shock. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24308 (Gott.) For murning al dumb war 
pai. 1388 Wyclif Ps. xxxviii. 10 [xxxix.9], I was doumbe, 
and openyde not my mouth ; for thou hast maad. 15x3 
Douglas /Eneis iv. i. x Enee half wod and doum stude. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi s Banish'd Pirg. 29 Strucken 
dumbe remain’d Feredo with this dishonest proposition. 
17x4 Miss Vanhomrigh in Swift’s Lett. (1766) II. 287 
There is something in your looks so awful, that it strikes 
me dumb. 1870 Emf.rsom Sec, 4- Solii., Clubs Wks. (Bohni 
III. 95 Men of a delicate sympathy, who are dumb in 
a mixed company. 2888 J. Inglis Tent Life in TJgerlaml 
31, 1 was struck dumb with astonishment for the minute. 

3 . That does not or will not speak ; that remnins 
persistently silent ; little addicted to speech ; taci- 
turn, reticent. 

1406 Hoccleve La Male Regie 433 The prouerbe is * the 
doumb man no lond getith 1581 G. Petite tr. Guazzo s 
Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 1 19 That they be neither to talkative, nor 
to dumbe. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 171 This Spmt dumbe 
to vs, will speake to him. 1629 Milton Nativity 173 I he 
Oracles are dumb. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii.^xtv. He was 
dumb all the rest of the way. 1742 Young A t. Fit. iv. 7x7 
Nature is dumb on this important point. 1843 Carlyle 
Past 4- Pr. m. v, The English are a dumb people, 
f b. Const, from, of Obs. 
cx 3 8o Wyclif Wks. (1880) 60 [M hen doumb fro pe 
gospel, and tellen here owen lawis. Ibid. 420 His her ., 
be doump oflore of Hf and lore of word to helpe per sheepe. 

c. To sing dumb : to be silent, hold ones peace. 

17x5 An Id Stuarts back again in Jacobite Songs (1871) 27 
We’ll either gar them a* sing dumb. Or Auld Smarts back 
again \ X725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. in, l il tell them 
tales will gar them a* sing dumb. 175* fotlancT s Glory, etc. 

54 When this is answered I’ll sing dumb. 

4 . Of things or actions : Not characterized by or 
attended with speech or vocal utterance. Dumb 
crambo : see Cimmbo j b. See also Dumb show. - 
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Dumb cake, a cake made in silence on St. Mark’s Eve, 
with numerous ceremonies, by maids, to discover their future^ 
husbands (Halliwell). 

1538 Starkey England i. iv. 303 So long as the kyng ys 
lyuely reson..so long. .he ys aboue hys lawys, wych be 
but, as you wyl say, rayson dome. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 
1. in. (1590) 10 b, His countenance could not but with dumme 
Eloquence desire it. 1592 Shaks. Veil. Ad. 359 All this 
dumbe play had his acts made plain. 1610 — • J'emf . lit. 
iii. 39 Expressing, .a kinde Of excellent dumb discourse. 
X7z5 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 344 Doing all by 
signs and dumb postures. 1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia De 
Lacy I. 30 Her employ is making dumb cakes, and tying 
girdles round the bed-posts to dream of her sweet-heart. 
Ibid . III. 214. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 11. xii, Pleasant 
answered with a short dumb nod. 

5 . Not emitting sound, unaccompanied or un- 
attended by sound of any kind; silent, mute; un- 
heard, from the sound being drowned by a louder one. 

[c 1000 ./Elfric Gram . iii. (Z.)6 ]>a o 3 re nigon consonanles 
synd gecwedene inutse, bmt synd dumbe.j 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. <5- Cl. 1. v. 50 What I would haue spoke, Was beastly 
dumbe [mod. edd. dumbed] by him. a 1680 T. Brooks in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxvii. 2 Written with N, a 
quiet dumb letter. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) IL 
X49 This is the dumb and dreary' hour When injur’d ghosts 
complain. 1805 Wordsw. JVacgoner 39 All the while his 
whip is dumb. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell 1. xiii, Its thunder 
made the cataracts dumb. 3822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 
4) I. 385 The trachea is straight in the tame or dumb 
swan. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad 52 The streets are 
dumb with snow. 1891 R. Kipling Eng. Flag xvii. in 
Nat. Observer 4 Apr. 511/1 The dead dumb fog hath 
wrapped it. 

b. Dumb peal : a muffled peal of bells. 

1799 Naval Chron. II. 264 A dumb or mourning peal., 
was rung. 1837 Boston Advertiser jo Jan. 2/4 [He] was 
greeted on his return home with a dumb-peal. 

c. Giving no sound on percussion, as a tumour. 

1879 J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Women I. (1889) 3 The ear 

may find it dumb, or may find a souffle or a pulse. Ibid. 
xv. 312 The tumour is rounded, dull on percussion, dumb, 
slightly displaceable. 

6 . Applied to mechanical contrivances which take 
the place of a human agent. See Dumb-waiter. 

Dumb bors/iolder: see Hasted (as cited), L. J. Jennings 
Rambles among the Hills (3880) 299. 

1782 Hasted Hist. Kent II. 284/2 Electing a Deputy to 
the Dumb Borsholdcr 0/ Chart , as it was called. 1793 
B. Edwards Hist. W. Indies in Burrowes Cvcl. X. 286/1 
The canes are turned round the middle roller by a piece of 
frame work of a circular form, which is called in Jamaica, 
the dumb-returner. 1853 (title) Specif. S. Blackwell’s 
Patent for . . 1 constructing a certain article of saddlery 
denominated a dumb jockey '. 

7 . Saying nothing to the understanding ; inexpres- 
sive, meaningless ; stupid, senseless. Now ra;?. 

I 53 1 Tindalk Exp. x John (1537) 53 They wyl breake in 
to thy conscience, as the byshop of Rome doeth with his 
damme traditions. 1542-5 Brinklow Lament. If. 38 b, A 
popishe Masse, .is to the people a domme, yea a deadecere- 
monye. 1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. 1. § 17 ’Twas not 
dumbe chance, that, .contrived a miscarriage in the Letter. 

8 . Lacking some property, quality, or accompani- 
ment, normally belonging to things of the name. 

Dumb ague, one in which the paroxysms are obscure. 
Dumb arch', cf. Blind a. 10. Dumb chamber , one having 
no outlet. Dumbjish \ cf. Dunfish. Dumb nettle, the 
Dead-nettle : cf. Blind-nettle. Dumb nut (Sc. dial.), 
a deaf nut. Dumb piano, a contrivance having a set of 
keys like a piano and used for exercising the fingers. Also 
Dumb barge, -bell, craft. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 131 Musick, three kettle 
drummes, and six dumb Musauets. 1792 J. Belknap Neru- 
Hampsh. III. 214 Large thick fish, wnich after being pro- 
perly salted and dried, is kept alternately above and under 
ground, till it becomes so mellow as to be denominated dumb 
fish. 3853 G. Bird Ur in. Deposits (ed. 4) 435 Imperfect 
paroxysms, the ‘dumb-ague’ as they are often, .called. . 
appear again. 1866 Mitchell Hist. Montrose viij. 80 The 
dumb overarched spaces where the letters are put in. 1873 
Sir T. Watson Princ. <5- Prad . Med. (ed. 5) II. xxxv. 763 
This state is commonly known.. as the dumb ague, or the 
dead ague; the patient is said not to shake out. 1888 
Gowers Dis. Nervous Syst.^ II. 674 Gymnastic exercises 
are often useful, .for which with advantage a * dumb piano ' 
may be used. 1894 W. M. F. Petrie Hist. Egypt I. 185 A 
long staircase, which ended in a dumb chamber. 

+ 9 . Lacking brightness; dull, dim. nonce-use. 
3720 Dn Foe Catt. Singleton xviii. (1840) 315 Her stern., 
was painted of a dumb white, or dun colour. 

t B. absol. or as sb. Obs. 1 . A dumb person, 
trxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 33 Utadrifene ham deofle, se 
dumbe sprac. 3 ^ 1596 Dalkymple Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1888) 
I. i22 A murthirer, a dum [mut us], or vngrate to his parents. 

2 . A dumb state ; a fit of dumbness. 

3640 Nabbes Bride 11. ii, Suddaine dumbs : Whence are 
they? c 1678 Roxb. Ball. <1882) IV. 358 Can you cure a 
Woman of the Dumb? 

C. Comb. a. general, ns dumb-born, -cowed, 
- discottrsive , - doggish , -mad, - stricken , - struck , etc. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia in. 244 Thus would hee.. bee dumb- 
stricken when her presence gave him fit occasion of speak - 
ing. 1594 Drayton Ideas xxxv, A dumb-born muse made 
to express the mind, a 3613 Ovf.rbury Characters , Distasier 
of Tunes Wks. (1856) 128 .He is often dumb-mad, and goes 
fetter’d in his ownc entrailes. 3852 Thackeray Esmond 1. 
ix, Poor young Esmond was so dumb-stricken that he did 
not even growl. 3887 Sir R. H. .Roberts In the Shires 
vi. 104 For a few moments he remained dumb-struck. 1887 
Ruskin Prxterita II. 332 Affectionate in a dumb-doggish 
sort. 1890 R. Kipling Willie Winkle 63 They were openly 
beaten, whipped, dumb-cowed, shaking and afraid. 

b. Special combinations: Dumb-ch alder or 
-cloat, a metal cleat, bolted to the back of the 


stem-post for one of the rudder-pintles to rest on 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk?) ; dumb-drift, an air- 
wnv conveying foul air to the upcast shaft of a 
mine, past and not through the ventilating furnace, 
called when so arranged a dumb-furnace ; dumb- 
pintle, a peculiar kind of pintle or rudder-strap ; 
dumb-scraping, ‘scraping wet-docks with blunt 
scrapers 1 (Smyth) ; dumb sheave, a sheaveless 
block having a hole for a rope to be reeved through ; 
dumb singles, a kind of silk merely wound and 
cleaned (SimmondsZ/rV/. Trade); dumb -sound v., 
to deaden the sound or noise of ; dumb-tooling 
(Book-binding) = blind tooling ; dumb well, a well 
sunk into a porous stratum, to cany' off surface water 
or drainage ; also called blind 7 veil, dead well. 

3883 Raymond Mining Gloss., * Dumb-drift, an air-way* 
conveying air around, not through, a ventilating furnace to 
the upcast. 1874 Knight Did. Mech ., * Dumb furnace, 
c 3850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 137 Sometimes one or two 
are shorter than the rest, and work in a socket-brace, 
whereby the rudder turns easier: the latter are called 
'"dumb-pintles. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk . s. v. Pintles , 
The rudder is hung on to a ship by pintles and. braces., 
a dumb pintle on the heel finally takes the strain off the 
hinging portions, c 3860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 
There is a live sheave for the working top pendant, and 
a *dumb one for the hawser. 3882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 32 It is rove over a dumb sheave in the flying jib-boom 
end. 3882 Even. Standard 3 Feb., To compel the Com- 
pany to ‘ *dumb-sOund ’ and make water-tight, a bridge 
which they propose bu : i\ding across MontpeUiet Road. 
1895 J. ZaehnsdgrF Short Hist. Bkbittd. 11 Great aptitude 
for receiving impressions of *dumb or blind tooling. 3878 
J. T. Bunce Hist. B'ham I. 325 The contents of water- 
closets. .pass, .into *dumb wells. t 3888 Law Rep. Ch. Div, 
XXXIX. 272 A dumb well, viz.’ a well into which waste 
water flows through a pipe and thence percolates into the 
soil, is not a ‘ drain or watercourse ’ within the meaning of 
the Highway Act 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 50 § 67. 

Dumb, v. [f. prec. adj. (OE. had, in sense 1, 
adumbian .) ] 

*j*l. intr. To become dumb, speechless, or silent. 

[c 3000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 25 A-dumba and ga of Jusum 
men.] a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii[i]. 3 I doumbed [v.r. 
ic a-dumbade] and meked, and was ful stille. a 3340 
Hampolf. Psalter xxxviiifi]. 13 , 1 dumbid, and i oppynd not 
my mouth. 

2 . Ivans. To render dumb, silent, or unheard. 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. Prol. 5 Deep clerks she dumbs. 
a 3618 Sylvester Sonn. late Mirac. Peace xxv. 3 Deafning 
the winds, dumbing the loudest thunders. 1650 W. Brough 
Sacr. Princ. (1659) 2I 9 It.. dumbs the mouth to prayer. 

1885 Burton Arab. Nts. (1887) III. 14 A splendour that 
dazed the mind and dumbed the tongue. 1895 Daily Tel. 
22 Aug. 5/3 Sounds at sea. .becoming arrested, and, as it 
were, dumbed by new strata of air. 

Dumb barge, [see Dumb a. 8.] A barge with- 
out mast or sails- On the Thames applied to the 
ordinary lighters which travel up and down river 
by means of the tide. (See also quot. 1S86, and 
cf. Dummy si. 4 c.) 

1869 Daily Nexus 24 May, There aye, we believe, some 
four thousand ‘dumb' barges belonging to the port, and 
2,385 sailing barges. 1884^. C. Russell Jack's Court- 
ship xix, Didn’t you notice the dumb-barge right in the 
road of the tug? Those things are the curse of the river. 

1886 N. *rQ. 7th Ser. I. 28 (Editor) A dumb barge used to 
signify a barge used as a pier, and not for the conveyance 
of merchandise. 1893 Daily Nexus 3 Oct. 3/8 The dumb 
barge Athens, laden with sugar, was proceeding up the 
Thames. 3896 Letter fr. London Ship-owner , The barges 
used for wrecks are large dumb barges, but the word v/ould 
have to be qualified in some way to convey any other mean- 
ing here than an ordinary cargo lighter. 

Dumb-bell (dirmbel), sb. 

1 . Formerly, An apparatus, like that for swing- 
ing a church-bell, but without the bell itself, and 
thus making no noise, in the ‘ ringing ’ of which 
bodily exercise was taken, b. Also, applied to a 
similar apparatus, used in learning bell-ringing. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 135. r 7, I exercise myself an 
Hour every Morning upon a dumb Bell, that is placed in a 
corner of my room.. My Landlady and her daughters., 
never come into my room to disturb me while I am ringing. 
1747 Genii. Mag. &VII. 77. 1784 Wesley Wks. (1872) XI. 
520 If you cannot ride or walk abroad, use, within, a dumb- 
bell, or a wooden horse. 3888 J. Dixon in N. <$• Q? 7th 
Ser. VI, 282. 3895 R. S. Ferguson in Archaeol. Jmt. 

LI I. 45 A contrivance or machine at Knole, called the 
‘ Dumb Bell *, which stands in an attic called the ‘ Dumb 
Bell Gallery ’. 3896 Ibid. LI 1 1 . 23 Two instances of actual 
dumb bells, that is of dumb bells used for the purpose of 
teaching beginners the art of change-ringing. 

2 . An instrument of wood or iron, consisting of 
a short bar or slender connecting-piece weighted at 
each end with a roundish knob; used in pairs, 
which are grasped in the hands and swung for 
exercise. 

[37x3 Addison sped. No. 115 T 8 (Described under the 
name of oxtonaxtat.] 1785 F. Tytler Lounger N0. 24 p 3. 
It was Peter’s province.. to attend me at noon^ with the 
dumb-bells, and measure out my hour of exercise. 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Ser. l (iB 63> 208 Talking.. is nearly 
as good to open the chest as the dumb-bells. 1894 Hall 
Cainf. Manxman 426^ A stone like a dumb-bell, large at 
both ends and narrow in the middle. 

3 . An object of the shape of a dumb-bell or of 
two rounded masses with a narrowed connecting 
part. a. Applied to microscopic crystals of oxalate 


of lime, etc. found in the urine.- b. A name. for 
a diplococcus. . . * 

j a. [3844 G. Bird U rin. Deposits 127 In a very few cases 
the oxalate is met with in very remarkable crystals shaped 
like_ dumb-bells or rather like two kidneys with their con- 
cavities opposed. Ibid. 128 Large ‘dumb-bell’ crystals.] 
1864 G. Harley in Med. Times <5- Gaz. II. 535 Lithatesmay 
be found as dumb-bells. 

b. 3885 E. Klein Micro-Organisms <5- Dis. (1886) 58* 
Between the individuals of a dumb-bell there -is always 
noticeable a short pale intervening bridge. . . 

4 . at t rib. and Comb., as dumb-bell-shape , - shaped 
adj. Dumb-bell nebula, a nebula ol this shape 
in the constellation Vulpecula. ' 

3826 R. H. Froude Rent. (18381 1 . 83 This is the third day 
I have practised a dumb-bell exercise. [1833 Sir J. Her- 
schel Catal. Neb. in Phil. Trans, exxm. 465 A nebula shaped 
like a dumb-bell.] 384. Nichol Archit. Heart, (1851) 81 
The celebrated ‘Dumb Bell ’ nebula of Sir John Herschel. 
3867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron. vi. iv. 536 A curious object 
near the 5th-magnitude star 14 Vulpeculte. .usually known 
as the ‘Dumb-bell * nebula. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
(ed. 5). 29 Avery thick double convex lens excavated at the 
sides into a kind of dumb-bell shape. 1870 Rolleston 
Aiiim . Life 77 A dumb-bell-shaped mass. 

Hence Du "nib -bell v., a. intr. To practise with 
dumb-bells; b. traits. To exercise or drill with 
dumb-bells. So Divmb-beller. 

3827 Mirror II. 274/2 Gymnasticating, dumb-belling, and 

dancing-mastering, will not put quicksilver into a man’s 
neck. 1881 Miss Braddon Asph. 1 . 144 How I have been., 
governessed. .and back-boarded . .and dumb-belled. 1893 
Du Peter l bid son «. m Harper's ilfog.July 177/1 

A. .persevering dumb-beller and Indian-clubber. 

Dumb cane. A West Indian araceous plant, 
Dieffenbachia Scguine , so called from the effect of 
its acrid juice upon the tongue : see quot 1830.- 
1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 296 The Dumb Cane.. is not pro- 
perly any Species of Reed or Cane, but of Arum or Wake- 
Robin. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. 168. 1750 G. Hughes 

Bar b a does 252. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst . Bot. 287 The 
Dumb Cane, .has the power, when chewed, of swelling the 
tongue and destroying the power of speech. 

Dumb craft, [see Dumb a. 8, Ckaft 9.] 
a. In some places = Dumb barge, b. More 
particularly, A heavy boat, hulk, or ‘ hopper ’ 
without sail or propelling power, used for weighing 
up and raising sunken ships, or heavy matter from 
the sea-bottom or river-bed. (So in regular use on 
the Tyne.) c. ‘ An instrument somewhat similar 
to the screw-jack, having wheels and pinions which 
protrude a ram, the point of which communicates 
the power.’ (Ogilvie.) ? Sc. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Dmnb-craft, lighters,- 
lamps, or punts, not having sails. Also, a name for the 
screws used for lifting a ship on a slip. 

Dumbfound, dumfound (dpmfau nd), v. 
[app. f. Dumb a. + -found in Confound.] tram. 
To’strike dumb ; to confound, confuse ; to nonplus. 

1653 Urquhakt Rabelais i. vi. (1694) 22, I beseech you. 
never Dum-found or Embarrass your Heads with these 
idle Conceits. 3683 Otway Soldiers Fort. u. i, He has but 
one eye, and we are on his blind side; I’ll dumb-found him 
(strikes him on the shoulder). 3762 Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. 
ii, To cramp and dumbfound his opponents. 3863 Darwin 
in Life Lett. (1887) II. 363, I cannot wriggle out of it] 

I am dumbfounded. 

Hence Dumbfoirnded ppl. a., Dumbfoirnding 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

3682 Epil. to Mrs. B elm's False Count , Among all the 
follys here abounding; None took like the new Ape-trick of 
Dumfounding.^ 1690 Dryden Prol. tb Bcaum. <$• Fils 
Prophetess 47 That witty recreation, call’d dumb-foundim?. 
3770 C. Jenner Placid Man II. 139 That kind of dumb- 
founding astonishment. 3835 Moore J\ lent. (1853) 7 ° 

The dum-founded fascination that seizes people. 

Dumbfou’nder, dumfounder, v. [f- 

prec.: assimilated to Foundeh ».] =prcc. 

1730 Fanatick Feast 16 Both which Blockheads . . I could 
dumb-founder with' a single syllogism. 3743 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 18 1 Poor Beck, poor Beck; Tore gad, 
she’s quite dumb-founder’d. 3848 C. Bronte J. Eyre (1857) 
156 I .. stood . . dumbfoundered at.. her miraculous sell- 
possession. 3859 G. Rawlinson Herodotus vi. cxxix, Hip-' 
poclides, who quite dumbfoundered the rest, called aloud 
to the flute-player, and bade him strike up a dance. 
Dumbfotriiderea ppl. a.; Dnmbfou-nderment. 
3880 B lacier v. Mag. Mar. 368 A state of body and mind 
made up one-half of benumbment, the other half of dumb- 
found er men t. 1883 A. S. Swan Aldcrsyde 1. x. 160 In 
dumfoundered amazement. 

Dumble-, in names of insects, app. the same as 
Dummel; but varying with bumble d nimble-, 

‘ humble-. 

tDnm'ble bee. Obs. tare, [see prec.] A drone.. 
3577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 71 To liue, like the ydle 
dumble bee in the hyue, vpon. .other mennes labours. 

Dumbledore, dnmble-dore (dr> mb’l|dd^\ 
local, [f. Dumble- + Dou sbO : see also Dbumble- 
dore.] A humble-bee or bumble-bee; also dial. 
a cockchafer. * 

1787 Grosf. Prov. Gl., Dumblc-dcre, an humble, or bumble- 
bee. 1799 Southey in Robberds Mem. IV. Taylor I. 264 
Is it not the humble-bee, or what we call the ‘dumble 
dore’,— a word whose descriptive^ droning deserves a niace 
in song? >837 — Doctor IV. Interch. xvi. 383 Of Bee-', 
however, let me be likened to a Dumbledore, which Dr* 
Southey says is the most goodnntured of God’s In^ects- 
1856 bliss Vonge Daisy Chain 1. xxvi. (1879) 276 Buxzet. 
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and hummed over by busy, blacktailed yellow-banded 
dumbledores. 1863 G. Kearley Links in Chain Hi. 57 In 
Hampshire these insects [humble bees] are Dumbledors, in 
other districts Bumble bees, hnd hummel bees. 1880 Corn- 
wall Gloss., Dumbie dory, cockchafer. 

Dumbly (dtrmli), adv. [f. Dumb a. + 

In a dumb manner ; speechlessly, mutely. 

1552 Hulof.t, Dombely, mute. . 1592 Shahs. Ven. 4- Ad. 
1059 Dumblie she passions, frantikely she doteth. 1593 — 
Rick. II, v. i. 95 One Ktsse shall stop our mouthes, and 
dumbely part, a 1845 Hood Bridge of Sighs xvii, Cross 
her hands humbly, As if praying dumbly. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 1177 Your wretched dress . .dumbly speaks Your 
story, that this man loves you no more. 

Dumbness (dzrmnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being dumb ; inability 
to speak ; speechlessness ; silence, muteness. 

£•*380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 12 6 To displese god bi suf- 
frynge of opyn synne S: domnpnesse. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
235/1 Dumnesse, mutitas, tacitumitas . c 1450 Cov. My si. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 125 The plage of dompnesse hislippis lappyd. 
1365 Jewel Def Apol. 553 (R.)This therefore is no spiritual 
dumbenesse. x6u Shaks. Wint. T. y. ii. 14 There was 
speech in their dumbne»se, Language in their very gesture. 
x86i O’Curry Led. MS. Materials Irish Hist. 253 The 
spell of his dumbness was broken, and the young man spoke. 

Dumb show. 

1. In the early drama, A part of a play repre- 
sented by action without speech, chiefly in order to 
exhibit more of the story than could otherwise be 
included, but sometimes merely emblematical. 

1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc (1847)94 The Order of 
the domme shewe before the firste Acte, and the Significa- 
tion therof. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ni. ii. 14 Groundlings, 
who (for the most part) are capeable of nothing, but inex- 
plicable dumbe shevves, and noise, a 1628 F. Greville.S 7 </- 
ncy (1652) 77 Both stood still a while, like a dumb shew in a 
tragedy. 1674 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 20 You have 
heard.. nothing but the Prologue, and seen no more than a 
Dumb Show: Our Vetus Comedia steps out now. 1887 
S.AINTSBURV Hist. Elizab. Lit. vii. (1890) 275 The recourse 
to dumb show (which, however, Webster again permitted 
himself in The Duchess). 

2. Significant gestme without speech. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. m. i. 31 Or shall we bit our tongues, 
and in dumbe shewes Passe the remainder of our..dayes? 
x6ii Cotcr., Emparle silence, a dumbe shew, or speaking 
by signes. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 123 ? 5 Expressing in 
dumb Show those Sentiments of .. Gratitude that were 
too big for Utterance. 1888 Frith Autobiog. III. v. 109 A 
great master in the art of conveying a story by dumb-show. 

3. alt rib., as dumb-shoiv-man. 

X812 J. Nott Dckkeds Gvlls Horne-bk. 56 note , A sort of 
dumb-show-man stands forth between the acts, holding up 
a board on which is inscribed the business of the act about 
to commence. 

Dumb-waiter, [see Dumb a. S.] 

1 . An article of dining-room furniture, intended 
to dispense with the services of a waiter at table. 

In its typical form, an upright pole bearing one or more 
revolving trays or shelves.. On these are placed dishes and 
other table requisites, which can thus readily be got at as 
required. Other simpler forms have also been used. 

1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. Hi. 49 As soon as Supper 
was over, Glasses and a Bottle of Burgundy with a Flask of 
Champaign, was laid on the Table, with a Supply of those 
Wines on a Dumb-Waiter. 1779 Boswell in Fitzgerald Life 
(1891) 265 We dined in all the elegance of two courses and 
a dessert, with dumb waiters. 1824 Scott Let. to Ld. Mon- 
tagu i_4 Apr. in Lockhart. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. 
xxvi, A capacious dumb-waiter, with a variety of bottles and 
decanters on it. 1884 Shorthouse Schoolmaster Mark 11. 
vii, Dumb waiters.. were placed by the table’s side, and the 
servants left the room. 

2. (U. S.) * A movable frame, by which dishes, 
etc. are passed from one room or story of a house 
to another.’ (Webster, 1864 .) 

[‘ So called in my father’s house.’ F. Hall.] 

Dumby, earlier form of Dummy. 

Dume, obs. f. Dumb ; obs. Sc. f. Doom v. 
Dumetose (dit/m/h^'s), a. Hot. [f. L. dumetitm 
thicket (of thorn-bushes), f. diimus thorn-bush, 
bramble: see -ose.] Bush-like. 
a 1864 Henslow is cited by Webster. 

Dumfound, -er : see Dumbfound, -er. 
Dummel (dtrmel), a. (sb.) dial. [app. a deriv. of 
Dumb, with the more general sense seen in Ger. 
duvun, Du. domm . ] 

A. adj. Stupid, dull, slow. B. sb. A dumb 
person ; a stupid, dull person. 

1570 Levins Manip . 55 A Dumel, stupidus . . A Dummel, 
mitt us. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dummil, a slow jade. Salop. 
1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H . 155 Severe weather, 
which makes all wild animals 'dummel x88x Lcicestersh. 
Gloss., Dummel, a dolt ; a blockhead. 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., 
Dumbie , stupid. Dummett , slow to comprehend. 1888 
Berksk. JVds., Dummle , in animals, sluggish. 

■f Du/mmerell. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Dumb aj J A 
dumb person ; a dummy. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 185 Is it not impossible 
for Humanity to be a Spittle-man, Rhetoriquea dummereU 
. . His to o’ a bankrowt ? 

f Dtrmmerer. Old slang. Also 6 dommerar, 
7 -er. [f. Dumb a.] The cant name for a beggar 
who pretended to be dumb. 

1567 Harman Caveat xii. (i860) 57 The Dommerars are 
lewd and most subtvll people; the moste part of these are 
Walch men. 16x5 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 274 It is 
thought he will tume Dummerer, he practises already, and 
is. .many times taken speech lesse. 1622 Fletcher BeggaPs 
Busk 11. i, Higgen your orator . . That whilom was your 


Dommerer. 1725 in New Cant Did. .2834 H. Ainsworth 
Kookwood in. v, The dummerar, whose tongue had been 
cut out by the Algerines. 

Dummify (dzrmifsi), v. nonce-wd. [f. Dujimy 
+ -fy.] trans. To make a dummy of. . 

1893 L\dy Fl. Dixie in Mod. Ran 1 . v. 461 Royalty, 
mummyfied by custom and dummy fied by law. 

Du’mminess. . rare. [f. next + -ness.] The 
quality of being a dummy. 

1852 C. A. Bristed Eng. University (ed. 2)235 note, A 
little anecdote, .which, .strikingly illustrates the dumrainess 
of a certain class of the English population. 

Dummy, dumby (drum), sb. Also 6-7 Sc. 
dummie, dumbie, 8 dummee, 9 dumbee. [f. 
Dumb a. + -y. Cf. Blacky, Darky.] 

1 . A dumb person, colloq. 

1598 Ferguson Scot. P.rov. (1785)10 (Jam.) Dummie canna 
lie. 1619 Boyd Last Battell of Soule (1629) 1049 (Jam.) AH 
men are lyers, but Dummie cannot lye. x68x Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. (2752) 220 Like to dumbies making signs. 2823 
Moore Fables 26 The wise men of Egypt were secret as 
dummies.. 2826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 117 
Tongue-tied like a dumbie. a 1849 Hor. Smith Addr. 
Mummy ii, Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy. 

2 . At Whist , An imaginary’ player represented by 
an exposed ‘ hand \ managed by and serving as 
partner .to one of the players ; a game so played. 

Double dummy, a game in which two * hands ' are ex- 
posed, so that each of the two players manages two ‘ hands 
1736 Swift Proposal for Rcgul. Quadrille Wks. 1824 VII . 
374 She shall not handle a card that night, but Dummy 
shall be substituted in her room. 1825 Lamb Lett. (1888) 
II. 140 We have a corner at double dumbee for you. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey (L.) He proposed that we should play 
double dummy, a 1839 Praed Poems (1S64) II. 181 He'll 
see her, silent as a mummy, At whist, with her two maids 
and dummy. 1856 Whist-player ( 1858)70 Dummy cannot 
revoke. x86o Bohn's Haud-bk. Games iv. 178 He who 
draws the lowest card takes Dumby as his partner. 

3 . A person who hasnothingto say or who takes no 
active part in affairs ; a dolt, blockhead. 

1796 Mrs. M. Robinson Angelina II. 61 Those who take 
you for a dummy will be out of their reckoning. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Fudge lxi. If the chief magistrate's a man 
and not a dummy. 1856 Miss Mulock J. Halifax (ed. 
17) 219 Half the House of Commons is made up of harm- 
less dummies. 

4 . One who is a mere tool of another; a * man of 
straw’ ; in Australia , a man employed to take up 
crown -land as if for himself, but in reality foranother 
person who is not entitled to do so. 

1866 Rogers on Poems 23 The good selectors got most of 
the land The dummies being afraid to stand.. 1880 C. H. 
Pearson in Victorian Rev. X. 527 No doubt this will reduce 
the area upon which dummying is profitable, and the average 
profits of dummies. 1885 Law Times Rep. LI. 687/2 The 
petitioner was from first to last a mere dummy in the hands 
of Mr. Tassie. 

5 . A counterfeit object made to resemble the real 
thing, as a sham or empty package, drawer, etc. in 
a shop, made as though containing goods ; a substi- 
tute used to mark or occupy a space in an arrange- 
ment of articles, etc.; spec., 

a. A block, model, or lay figure on which clothes, hair, etc. 
are displayed, b. A figure representing a man in rifle or 
artillery practice, c. A floating landing-stage, or dumb 
barge, d. A hatter’s pressing-iron. e. A set of sheets or 
leaves of paper made to resemble a book or document. See 
also quots. 1858, 1864, and cf. 6. 

a 1845 Hood Talc Trumpet vii, She was deaf as any 
tradesman's dummy. 1850 'Thackeray. Hobson's Choice ii. 
Wks. 1886 XXIV. 228 A dark green suit, .purchased at an 
establishment in Holbom, off the dummy at the door. 1851 
Jllustr. Loud. News 53 Attempted to jump on to the 
‘ dummy ’ before the vessel had got quite alongside. 1856 
S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms , Dumby, a floating barge con- 
nected with a pier. 1857 Mrs. Mathews Tca-T. Talk I. 
34 1 Like the dummies on a young lawyer’s shelf. 2858 
Simmonds Did. Trade, Dummy . .a name given by firemen 
to the jets from the mains or chief water pipes. 1864 Web- 
ster, Dummy, 2. A dumb-waiter {Col/op.) ..5. A locomotive 
with condensing engines, and, hence, without the noise of 
escaping steam. 1870 Illustr. Loud. News 24 Sept. 327 On 
Friday the small gun was again fired, at various ranges, 
from 1200 down to 400 yards, at targets and at dummies. . 
making the same targets and producing the like destruc- 
tive effect among the dummies. 1871 Daily A T civs 28 Apr. 
(Farmer), The Bill is not yet in the hands of members, or 
public, the document placed on the table of the Lords being 
what is, in parliamentary slang, called a 1 dummy ’. 1893 
Leeds Mercury ig May 5/2 Mr. Acland . . laid the new 
Evening School Code in dummy form on the table of the 
House of Commons. 

6. slang. A pocket-book. 

2785 in Grose Did. Vult;. Tongue (Farmer). 1812 in J. 
H. Vaux Flash Did. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood 111. 
v. Then out with the dummy. 

7. attrib. or adj. Counterfeit, sham : see 4. 
Dummy whist : see 2. 

1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Physic. III. in. xi. 234, I found 
three gentlemen playing a rubber of dummy whist. 1846 
Punch XL 185 (Farmer) A Dummy list of Causes has long 
since been preferred. 1870 Reade Put yourself , etc.. I. xi: 
275 A very beautiful organ, that had an oral mirror in the 
midst of its gilt dummy pipes. 1872 O. W. Holmes Pod 
Breakf-t. i. (1885) 23 The dummy clock-dial. 1892 Steven- 
son Across the Plains 15, I have, .enjoyed some capital 
sport there with a dummy gun. 

Dummy, V. Australia . [f. prec. sb.] trans. 

To select or take up (land) in one’s own name, 
but really in the interest of another person who is 
not himself entitled to do so. Also absol. 


2873 Trollote Austr r $.N. Z. vi. 101 The.lsystem is 
generally called dummying— putting up a non-existent free 
selector— and is illegal-. 1880 C. H. Pearson in Victorian 
Rev. 1 . 527 A cry is raised.. that land is dummied for rich 
men.-. / bid. 531 A man who has dummied 320- acres. 1885 
Mrs. C. Praed Head Station 15 The expediency of doing 
a little * dummying ’. 

So Dirmmyism, the practice of dummying land. 

1875 Spectator (Melbourne) 19 June 80/2 ‘ Larrikin ism * 
was used as a synonym for ‘ blackguardism and ‘dummy- 
ism ’ for ‘perjury 1877 M. Clarke Hist . Australia 221 
It contains powers to prevent dummyism, and gives con- 
cessions to Crown lessees. . 1880 C. H. Pearson in Vic- 
torian Rev. I. 532 In Victoria, .the system specially favours 
dummyism. 

Dummygrane, var. of Demigbaike, Oh. 

. 2568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. 76 With vlis to renew 
it.. And gar it glanss lj-k Dummygrane. 

Dumortierite (diwmputiarait). Min. [Named 
1SS1 after M. Dumortier.] A silicate of alumina, 
occurring in minute crystals in gneiss, and showing 
unusual dichroism. 


2882 Amer. frill. Sc. Ser. in. XXII. 257 Dumortierite .. 
has a bright blue color. 

DlUUOSe (di muni's), a. rare. [ad. L. ditmos-us 
bushy, f. diimus thorn-bush, bramble.] a. Full of 
bushes, b. Hot. Having a compact bushy habit 
of growth. 

[2623 Cockeram, Dumosous. full of bushes j 2721 Bailey, 
Duutose , full of Brambles and Briers. 

Hence Dumcrsity. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Dumosity, that hath many, or is 
. full of Brambles or Bryers. (Sic.) 

Dumous (diw’mos), a. = Dumose, a. 

1B47 in Craig. 

Dump (drmp), sb. 1 Also 6 dompe, doompe, 
dumppe, 6-7 dumpe. [First found early in 16th c. ; 
derivation obscure. 

In form it corresponds to MDu. dornp exhalation, haze, 
mist ; and. possibly, the original notion might be a mental 
haze or mist, in which the mind is befogged ; but connecting 
links are not known, and the sense-development in Eng. 
does not quite favour such a starting-point. Cf. also the 
Ger. adj. dumpf, LG. dump , dull, flat, hollow (in sound), 
dead, obtuse; mentally depressed, clouded, dazed, or dulled, 
having the sensations blunted (Grimm) ; gloomy (silence) 
(Flfigel); but this is known only from middle of i8thc., and 
has no corresponding sb.] 

f 1 . A fit of abstraction or musing, a reverie ; a 
dazed or puzzled state, a maze ; perplexity, amaze- 
ment ; absence of mind. (Often in pi.) Obs. 

2523 Skelton Carl. Laurcll 14 So depely drownyd I was 
in this dumpe, encraumpyshed so sore was my conceyte, 
That, me to rest, I lent me to a stumpe of an oke. 2530 
[see Dump v.- i]. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Hotin- 
shed ll. 17/1 [They] were jn a. great dumpe and perplexitie, 
and in a maner were at their wits end. 2622 Cotgk., Donitcr 
la muse a, to put into a dumpe, to make to.studie, or pause 
about a matter.. 2663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 973 To rouse 
him from lethargic dump, He tweak’d his nose, with gentle 
thump, c 2698 Locke Coiui. Underst. § 45 The shame that 
such dumps caure to well-bred people, when it carries them 
away from the company. 

2 . A fit of melancholy or depression ; now only 
in pi. ( colloq . and more or less humorous) : Heavi- 
ness of mind, dejection, low spirits. 

1529 More Contf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1 140/2 What heaves 
of heauynesse, bathe of late fallen amonge vs alreadye, with 
whiche some of our poore familye bee fallen into sucheV 
dumpes. 2555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions ji. viii. 179 
Nor Jacke throwe men into desperate doompes. 1582 ' 1 . 
Watson Centurie of Lotte xi. (Arb.) 47 Into howe sorrowfull 
a dumpe, or sounden extasie he fell, c 2600 Chesy Chase 
198 For Witherington needs must I wayle As one.in doleful 
dumpes. 2664 Butler Hud. it. i. 85 His head, like one in 
doleful dump, Between his Knees. 2714 Swift's Corr. 
Wks. 1842 II. 513 He tells me that he left you [Swift] hor- 
ridly in the dumps. 2785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue s.v., 
Dovm in the dumps , low spirited, melancholy. 1850 Thack- 
eray Lett. 23 Apr., If 1 am dismal don’t I give you the 
benefit of the dumps? 

+ 3 . A mournful or plaintive melody or song; 
also, by extension, a tune in general ; sometimes 
app. used for a kind of dance, Obs. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. 11. i. (Arb.) 32 Then twang with 
our sonets, and twang with our dumps, And heyhough from 
our heart, as heauie as lead lumpes. a 1586 Sidney Sonn. 
in Arb. Garner 11 . 280 Some good old dumpe, that Chaucers 
mistresse knew. 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. in. ii. 85 To their 
Instruments Tune a deploring dumpe. 16x0 Holland Cam- 
den's Brit. .1. 421 The funerall Song or Dump of a most 
ancient British Bard. 2706 Addison Rosamond 1. iv, \\ hat 
heart of stone Can hear her moan, And not in dumps. so 
doleful join? <11852 Moore Vision ii. 33 Like.. an Irish 
Dump (' the words by Moore ’) Ac an amateur concert 
screamed in score. 


Dump, sbf- [Not known before the latter part 
of iSth c., some time later than Dumfy a.-, from 
which it is prob. a back-formation.] 

A term familiarly applied to various objects of 
‘ dumpy ’ shape. , 

a. A roughly-cast leaden counter, used by boys in some 
games. (In quot. 1S59 applied to the disk of metal or 
4 blank' before being coined.) b. A name of certain small 
coins; esp. a coin worth ir. 3^. formerly current ,n Aus- 
tralia. made by punching a disk out of the middle of a 
Spanish dollar and milling the edge. Hence (slang or 
colloq.) used allusively for a small com or amount ; and in 
t>l. for money in general. C. A land of bolt or nail used in 
ship-building (also dump-bolt, dump-nail) ; see quots. tt. 
A kind of quoit made of rope for playing on board ship, 
e. A local name for a short thick skittle;//, the game 
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played with these, f. A globular sweetmeat, a ‘bull's-eye*. 
g. Applied to a short and stout person. 

a. 1770-90 D. Kilner Village School ix. in Miss Yonge 
Storehouse 0/ Stories (1870) 369, I could buy .. a top too, 
and some dumps, and a new skipping-rope. - 1785 Grose 
Diet. Vulc. Tongue s.v., Dumps are also small pieces of 
lead, cast by schoolboys in the shape of money. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. I. 253 ,The capons were leaden representa- 
tions of cocks and hens pitched at by leaden dumps. - 1827 
Hood Retrospect. Rev. v, My dumps.are made of more than 
lead, a 1845 — Tale Trumpet xxxvl, Playing at dumps, or 
pitch in the hole. 1859 All Year Round No. jo. 239 Hie 
golden dumps that are passed into the Weighing Room . . 
are distributed amongst the balances. 

b. 1821 Bank of N. S. JVales Notice 5 May, in Hyman 
Coins Austral. (1893) *»• .59 Th ? following Description of 
illegal Coin is muen in Circulation : — Dollars and Dumps 
that are not Silver. 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Sir Rupert , 
When a gentleman jumps In the river at midnight for want 
of * the dumps 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4- IV.xxxv, 
It’s all gone, every dump. 1852 J. West Hist. Tasmania 
II. 141 Dumps struck out from dollars. 1870 Henfrf.v Guide 
Eng. Coins (1891) 293 The pieces (halfpence and farthings) 
of 1717 and 1718 are much thicker and smaller than those 
of the following dates, and generally go by the name of 
dumps. 1892 A. Birrell Res Judicata tv. :r6 One of 
those questions .. that.. does not mattera dump. 

C. 1794 Rigging <y Seamanship I. 7, Nails, Dump , are 
round, and have long flat points. 1867 Smyth SailoPs 
Word-bk., Dump-bolt, a short bolt driven in to the plank 
and timber as a partial security previous to the thorough 
fastenings being put in. 1870 Cassells Techtt. Educ. IV. 
60 '1 The fastenings, .in the deck-planking, .consist of nails 
or dumps (short bolts) driven into, not through the beams. 

e. 1895 IV. Sussex County Times 4 May 8/5 A game 
known as ‘ dumps’. 

1 . 1869 Black.more Lorna D. ii. 5 Some of us.. having 
sucked much parliament and dumps at my only charges. 
1894 — Perlycross 2 The big Tom Waldron supplied the 
little Phil Penniloe with dumps and penny-puddings. 

g. 1840 E. Howard Jack Ashore xviii. (Stratm.), Her 
dump of a daughter. 1867 Carlyle Reinin. II. 53 A- puffy, 
thickset, vulgar little dump of an old man. 1887 C. Hazard 
Meat. Diman v. 94 The little dump of a rector made an 
eloquent address on the importance of observing the laws. 
Dump, sbA local, [perh. of Norse origin : cf. 
Nonv. dump pit, pool, also dial. Gcr. dttmpf 
diimp/d , diimpel \ a deep place in flowing or stand- 
ing water, an abyss (Grimm) ; Du. dompelen to 
plunge, dive, dip.] A deep hole in the bed of a 
river or pond. 

*788 W. Marshall E, Yorksh. Gloss., Dump , a deep 
hole of water; feigned at least to be bottomless. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Dump , a deep hole in the bed 
of a river, or in a pool of water. 1887 Ruskin Horius In - 
cl us ns 28 An Alpine stream . . becomes a series of humps and 
dumps wherever it is shallow. 

Dump, s/iA [f. Dump v.t, senses 2, 3.] 

1. (Chielly U. S.) A pile or heap of refuse or 
other matter ‘ dumped’ or thrown down. 

1871 Rept. in Daily News 21 Sept., The dump is being 
overhauled and the pay ore selected for the company’s mill. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 8r A canyon . . was here 
walled across by a dump of rolling stones. 1883 Blackw. 
dag. Jan. 49 note, A * dump ' is the mass of refuse matter 
which gathers at the mouth of a mine, 1885 C. F. Holder 
Marvels Ar.im. Life B It was pointed out as an ash-dump 
from a steamer. 1895 St. James' Gaz. 10 Sept. 16/1 Small 
chips of quartz which I took from the dump of this working. 

2. (Chiefly U.S.) A place where refuse material, 
csp. from a mine or quarry, is deposited. 

1872 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- Mining 68 Natural ad- 

vantages for the construction of dumps and undercurrents. 
iBS^Century Mag. Jan. 327/1 To use [the canon] asa‘dump’ 
Or depository for the 1 tailings ’ or debris of his sluices. 1891 
Boston Youth’s Comp, q July 13/1 Thrown by house- 

keepers into the domestic ash-barrel, and from there, .taken 
to the tow vi or city ‘ dump'. 1 

3. A dull abrupt blow, a thud ; a bump, as of a 
heavy body falling. 

X825 Jamieson, Dump , a stroke [with the feet], a 1859 
L. Hunt Robin Hood 11. xxviii, As in a leathern butt of wine 
, .Stuck that arrow with a dump. 1894 Mrs. Croker Mr. 
Jervis I. 2ii Mrs. Brande. .was now let down with a dump. 

4. Couth., as dump-heap, dump-pile = 1. 

1834 J. G. Bourne Snake Dance of Moq tit's xxvi. 286 On 
the outskirts of the town are great dump-piles. 

Dump, a. rare. [In sense i, app. f. Dump sb. A 
In sense 2, perh. related to LG. and EFris. dump 
damp, moist, heavy, close, hollow in sound, etc.] 
J*l. In a ‘dump’, amazed, perplexed; lo strike 
dump , to strike with amazement. (But perhaps an 
error for to strike dumb.) Obs. 

x6x6 S. Ward Coale from Altar (1627) 31 How can hee 
chose but be strucke dumpe? 1622 Mabue tr. Aleman’s 
Guzman if A If. 1. 53 He was strooken so dumpe, and so 
full of wonder, to sec what I had show’d him, that hee had 
not a word to say. (Cf. Ibid. I. 79 Whil'st they were thus 
strncken into their dumps and doubts.] . 

2. Of .the consistence of dough* or dumpling; 
without elasticity or spring. 

185* Meandering* of Mem., An heiress doughy-like and 
dump. 1866 J. B. Rose Eel. 4- Georg. Virg. 83 The more 
we knead, the denser will it grow. Adhesive Hkc to pitch 
and dump as dough. 

Dump (dwnp), z/.I Also 4 domp(o. [perh. 
of Norse origin : cf. Da. dumpe , Nonv. dumpa, 
Stv. dial, dompa, to fall suddenly or with a rush, 
to fall plump ; also in same sense the Sw. str. vb. 
dimpa % damp,dumpit ; which may show the primary 
ablaut series. But the sense cf the word has evi- 
dently received onomatopoeic modification, from 


its suggestiveness of a dull abruptly-checked blow 
or thud, and of the action producing this : cS.lhump.] 

f I. in ME. use. 

tl. intr. To fall with sudden force ; to plunge. 

13.. E. E. A llit. P. C. 362 Vp-so-doun schat 3e dumpe 
depe to |>e abyme. 1333-52 Minot Poems (1887) x. 24 Kene 
men sail kepe. And do pe dye on a day, and domp in 
depe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10713 But I degh of )ri dynt, and 
dump into helle. Ibid. 13289 The folke in tne flete felly 
jjai drownen pai dump in tne depe and to dethe passe. 

+ b. traits. To cast or fling down forcibly, to 
plunge down. - Obs. (exc. as in 2). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22643 And driue |>am dun all vntil hell. 
And dump [GOtt. bete] deuels Juder in. 

II. in modem use. 

2. traits . (Chiefly U.S.) To throw down in a 
lump or mass, as in tilting anything out of a cart ; 
to shoot or. deposit (rubbish, etc.) ; to fling down 
or drop (anything) with a bump. Also Jig. in 
reference to persons. 

1828 Webster, Dump , v. t., to throw or drop, as a load 
from a cart. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 387 Loading them 
[carts] with dirt, and dumping them upon the road. 1870 
Emerson Soc. 4% So/it., Civilization Wks. (Bohn) III. 13, 
I see. .California quartz-mountains dumped down in New 
York. 1879 MacCook Nat. Hist. Agric. Ant Texas y-g) 
Presently the carcasses . . were carried up and dumped into 
the water. 1880 Earl Dunraven in 19//2 Cent. Oct. 593 The 
houses.. are ...dumped.down anywhere. 1882 Standard 9 
Dec. 3/6 The tip system ..by which manure, .can be dumped 
. .with no further labour than working a crank handle to 
give the . . cart body the necessary inclination. 1882 Sala 
Ajner. Revis. (1885) 128 A baggage porter ‘dumps' trunks 
and portmanteaus down on the pavement as. though he 
were delighted with the noise they made in falling. 
fig. 1887 IVcstm. Rev. CXXVIII, 349 Hundreds of 
thousands of the poorest and least educated peasantry in 
. . Europe were all at once dumped upon the American 
seaboard. 1890 G. B. Shaw Fab. Ess. Socialism 189 To 
dump four hundred and fifty millions a year down on the 
Exchequer counter. 

b. intr. for rejl. To deposit oneself, drop down. 

1891 Daily Nexus 10 Jan. 3/3 Down we dump in the dead 
rushes, buckle on our own skates, and are presently flying 
away with the rest of them. 

3. trans. To thump, beat, strike. Sc. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Dump , to strike with the feet. 1832-53 
J. Ballantyne in Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 74 
He thumpit the blacksmith hame to his wife. He dumpit 
the butcher, who ran for his life. 

b. intr. To strike with a dull abrupt thud. 

1832 L. Hunt Boileau Battle Bks. 115 The book, like 
butter dumps against his head. 

4. trans. To compress (wool-bales), as by hy- 
draulic pressure. Australia. 

1872 C. H. Eden Mp IVife and I in Queensl. 68. 1896 
Morris Austral English s.v., Bales are often marked ‘ Not 
to be dumped '. 

t Dump, z >. 2 Obs. [f. Dump 

1. intr. a. To fall into, or be in, an abstracted 
or absent state of mind ; to muse. b. To be in 
the dumps ; to be sad or downcast in spirit. 

1530 Palsgr. 531, 1 dumpe, I fall in a dumpe or musyng 
upon thynges, je me amuse . . He dumpeth nowc a days 
more than he was wont to do. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends 
11. (Arb.) 46 With Colericque fretting I dumpt and ranckled 
in anguish. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 17 He knows 
the Countie (like to Cassius) Sits sadly dumping, ayming 
Cesars death. 1590 — Never Too Late G, I thought either 
Diana sate musing on the principles of her modesty, or 
Venus malcontent, dumping on her amours. 

2. trans. To cast into melancholy, sadden, grieve, 
cast down. (Sometimes blending with Dump vA) 

c 1585 Cartwright in R. Browne Answ. to Cartivright 
87 The greater nomber of them being dumped with dumbe 
ministene. . 1599 Nashe Lenten Sluffe 45 The gods, .were 
so dumpt with this miserable wracke [of Hero and Leander], 
that they beganne to abhorre ail moysture. 1614 Forbes 
Dcf Lawfull Ministers 66 Gam.) Which .. hath dumped 
in a deep sorrow all true hearts of both the ilands. 

Dtrmpage. U.S. [f. Dump vA + -age.] The 
work of dumping or emptying out refuse, ballast, 
etc. ; the privilege of doing this on a particular piece 
of ground ; the fee paid for this privilege. 

1864 in Webster. 

Dumper (dtrmpoj). U.S. [f. Dump vA + 
-erL] a. One who ‘ dumps * or deposits rubbish, 
etc. b. A dumping-cart or truck. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Dumper, a tilting-car used 
on dumps. 

Dumpily (drrmpili), adv. [f. Dumpy a. 2 + 
-LY 2 .] In a dumpy manner or form. 

x88o Watson in Jrut. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 126 Another 
specimen is more dumpily conical. 

^ Dumpiness (dzrmpines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being dumpy. 

. X824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 128 A very little 
inclined to clumsy dumpiness. 1883 Miss Braddon Gold. 
Calf xi. 147 Girls with nineteen inch waists, before whom 
I felt myself a monster of dumpiness. 

Dumping (do-mpig), vbl. sbA [f. Dump vA + 
-inqL] The action of the verb Dump; flinging 
down in a heavy mass; depositing of rubbish, etc. ; 
concr. a heap of material flung down or deposited. 

1883 Howells Woman’s Reason xti.The Common, where 
for three months past the monumental dumpings of the icy 
streets had dismally accumulated. 1894 Sala Bond, up (o 
date xx ii. 210 Noises of the hammering of rivets, and the 
dumping down of huge sheets of metal. 


b. allrth: Used for dumping or depositing loads, 
as dumping-bucket , -car, - cart , - ground , - machine , 

- place , - reel , -sled, - wagon . 

X857 N.* Y. Tribune 18 May (Bartletri, There is much 
difficulty in getting dumping grounds for the dirt from the 
streets. 1874 Knight Diet. Meek., Dumping-reel, an ar- 
rangement in a harvester for dropping the gavels of grain. 
1883 HarpePs Mag. May 829/1 Dumping-place for city 
refuse. 1885 Pall Mall G. 2 Ian. 3/r A ‘dumping ground' 
for all the human garbage collected in the moral cesspools 
of the [French] Republic. 

f Dumping, vbl. sbA Obs. [f. Dump vA + 

-I KG l .] Mental stupefaction. 

' 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 114 b, To note the brutish 
grossenesse and dumping of the minde. 

+ Dumping, sb. Obs. [f. Dump vA (sense 1) + 
-ikg, or (in lorm dompyng) a nasalized form of 
doppyng, f. Dop v. Cf. the synonym dompus, app. 
a nasalized form of doppes , Doppe sb.] A dab- 
chick or didapper. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 169 In mareis and in mores in 
myres and in wateres’ Dompynges [v.rr. dumpynges, dop- 
pynges, dompus] dyueden. 

Dumpish (dz)-mp;J), a. [f. Dump sb . l + -ish.] 
f 1. Dull, stupid, slow-witted ; inactive, inert, 
spiritless ; destitute of sensation ; abstracted, in- 
sensible to outward things ; dull, uninteresting. Obs. 

1545 Ascham To.rpph. {Nsb.) 28 Base and dompysshe wjttes 
can neuer be hurte with continuall studie. 1558 Phaer 
xEneid vr. Q j b, Combrous Age of dompishe yeeres. 1562 
BulleYN Dial, Soarnes 4- Chit. 41 b, A dumpische pri- 
uation of sense. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 
258 She was but in a deepe study, and dumpish retracting 
into hersplfe. c 1682 Hickkringill Wks. (1716) II. 3 Let such 
busie Censurers use their own Lumpish Dumpish grave way. 
2. Sad, melancholy ; dejected, ‘ in the dumps ’. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. <$- Epigr. (1867) 182 I am dump- 
yshe to see thee play the drabbe. 1595 Southwell Mx- 
onice 23 Dolefull tunes for dumpish cares. 1627 Bp. Hall 
Heaven upon Earth § 23 It is a false slander raised on 
christianitie that it maketh men dumpish and melan- 
cholicke. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 17 She wilL.be dumpish 
or unneighbourly. 1779 Mad. D’Akblay Diary Jan., On 
Monday ; . 1 was wofully dumpish. 1847 Emerson Eng. 
Traits xix. (1856) 310 In prosperity they were moody and 
dumpish, but in adversity they were grand, 
b. Such as to put one ‘ in the dumps 
c 1717 Lett. fr. Miol's Jrnl. (1722) I. 89 The Day and 
Weather being as sad and dumpish as old Saturn himself. 

Dirmpislily, adv. [i. prec. + -ly-.] In a 
dnmpish manner; dejectedly, gloomily. 

c 1621 S. Ward Life of Faith 11627) 47 If thou liuest- ' 
dumpishly, and yet say thou liuest by Faith. 1648 Bp. 
Hall Select Th. § 61 (R.) One so dumpishly sad, as if he 
would freez to death in melancholy. 

Dn-mpislmess. [f. as prec. + -kess J 
1 1. Sluggishness, inertness, insensibility. Obs. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. D 1356 A Dumpe, or dumpishnesie, 
torpor, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 
444 That which is born of the flesh hath all the properties 
of the flesh, heaviness and dumpishness. 1677 Horneck Gt. 
Laiv Consid. v. (1704) 307 What means that .. strange 
dumpishness, when God courts and beseeches my soul ? 

2. Dejection ; tendency to be in the dumps. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV (an. 15! 237 b, What should 
sigmfie, that dumpishenes of mynde, and inward sighyng. 
1653 Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 194 Making pictures in Ins 
fancy.. out jof pensivenesse and dumpishnesse. 1864 H. 
Bradshaw in Life (1888) xi6 Never allow yourself more 
than five minutes, .for the luxury of dumpishness. 
Dumple (dzrmp’l), v. 7-are., fa. [nonce- 
formation from dumpling.'] trans. To make or 
cook, as a dumpling. Obs. b. [? f. Dumey-.] To 
bend or compress into a dumpy shape. 

1625 Massinglu Nexv I (’ay m. ii, Greedy. Without order 
for the dumpling ? Over. Let it be. dumpled Which way 
thou wilt. 1827 Scott Diary 17 Jan. in Lockhart , He was a 
little man, dumpled up together, and so ill made as to seem 
almost deformed. x868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. vm. 65 Let 
law come dimple Cinoncino’s cheek, And Latin dumple 
Cinarello’s chin. 

Dumpling (dznnpliq). Also 7-9 dumplin. 
[prob. f. same source as OU31P a. : see -ling.] 

1. A kind of pudding consisting of a mass of 
paste or dough, more or less globular in form, 
either plain and boiled, or inclosing fruit and boiled 
or baked. (Originally attributed to Norfolk.) 

r 1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. n. ii. (1881 1 35 When mine 
Host is came up to call me, I was as naked as your Norfolk- 
Dumplin. x6o8 Akmin Nest Ninn. (1842; 17 He lookt like 
a Norfolke dumpling, thicke ancl short. 1688 R. Holme 
Armour y m. 293/2 A Dumpling, or Pot-Ball is made either 
long or round, as the maker pleaseth. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 19 p 2 An Esquire of Noifolk eats Two Pounds of 
Dumplin every Meal. 1791 Maxwell in Boswell Johnson 
an. 1770 (1831) I. 391 A clergyman of small , income . . 
brought up a family very reputably, which he chieflj* fed 
with apple dumplings." X831 Carlyle Sari. Res . ». ij Now, 
to many a Royal Society, the Creation' of a World is little 
more mysterious than the cooking of a Dumpling* con- 
cerning which last, indeed, there have been minds lo whom 
the question, How the apples were got in, presented difii* 
culties. 

b. traitsf. A pnsty mass like a dumpling. 

X743 Land. 4- Country Brest’, ill. (ed. 2) 190 Mix them up 
..into a Mass, out of which form Dumplins. Ibid 24° 
Oyster -sbcl l -powder, Pcbblc-st one-powder . . one Quartern 
of French Brandy, and two Ounces of powder’d Ginger; 
Knead all together into four or five Dumplins. 

2. A dumpy animal or person, short ami of 

rounded outlines. ■ . . 
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*6x7 Minsheu Duciof- s. v. Dwarfs, A dwarfe, dumplin, 
a Nobodie. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 5 Short runtish 
sheepe..of the shepheardes ealtede dumplinges, or grasse 
belly'de lambes. 1828 Craven Dial., Dumpling , a little fat 
child or person, as broad as. long.. 1848 Dickens Donibcy 
ix, You ought to have a nice little dumpling of a wife. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1726 Arbuthnot Diss. Dump ling 21 Why should Dump. 
ling-Eating be ridicul'd, or Dumpling-Eaters derided? 
1852 R, S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 1S0 A young 
dumpling-shaped doctor. 1865 Miss Buaddon Sir Jasper 
iv. 36 She had no idea that there could be any prettiness in 
a dumpling figure. 

Dumps, dial. var. of Dimps. 

Dumptjr (dirmpti), a. (sti.) By-form ofDDMPY 

a.- (See also Humpty-dumpty.) 

1847-78 Halluvell, Dumfty , a very short person. West. 
1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago xxv, -Mary comes in ; a little 
dumpty body with a yellow face and a red nose. 1879 
F. W. Robinson Coward Consc. 1. iii, The dumpty wooden 
lighthouse. 189Z Dawn of Day 158 The ‘dumpty dolly’., 
is a piece of muslin twisted up with a lump of sugar 
inside it, which some mothers give their children to suck. 

Dumpy (du-mpi), a.* ff. Dump sbP + -w] 
Melancholy, dejected, ‘in the dumps*. 

a 1G1S Sylvester Tobacco Battered 643 For Dumpier 
none then the Tobacconer ; None sadder then the gladdest 
of their Host. 1825 Brockett N , C. Gloss., Dumpy, 
sullen, a 1845 Hood John Trot vi, And left her to her 
widowhood, Of course more dumpy still. 

Dumpy (d»’mpi), a.- (si.) [Appears in middle 
of 18th c. : not in Johnson 1755-S7, nor in Ash 
1775 ; in Todd 1818. Its form is that of a deriva- 
tive from a sb. dump (cf. lump-y, sltunp-y ) ; but 
the sb. Dump ", with which it goes, is known only 
later, and appears to be a back-formation from this 
adj. It is not obvious how these words can be 
connected with the other sbs. and vbs. of same form.] 
.Short and stout ; deficient in length or stature. 
1750 Student II. 225 Short, dumpy, couty, crooked fingers. 
1808 Scott Let. to G. Ellis 23 Feb. in Lockhart , The 5th 
canio of a certain dumpy quarto, entitled Marmion. 1819 
Byron Juan 1. Ixi, Her stature tall — I hate a dumpy woman. 
1856 Mayiiew Rhine 44 Everlasting rows of dumpy willows. 

b. Dumpy level : a spirit-level used in surveying, 
having a short telescope with a large aperture. 

1838 P. Brute Engineer. Field-work 137 Gravatt’s Im- 
proved Level, commonly called (from its appearance) the 
Dumpy Level. 1885 Athenxum 23 May 664 On levelling 
and the use of the dumpy level. 

B. sb. a. A dumpy person or animal ; spec, one 
of a breed of very short-legged fowls ; in pi. a nick- 
name for the Nineteenth Hussars, b. Short for 
dumpy level ; see above. 

X808-18 Jamieson, Dumpy, adj. Short and thick ; also used 
as a sb. x858 Who breaks, pays (Tauchn.) 39 (Hoppe) The 
daughter is a dumpy. 1878 Trimen Regiments Brit. A rmy 
38 (The Nineteenth Hussars] nicknamed ‘the Dumpies’ 
when ‘raised, from the diminutive size of the men. 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mar. 1267/2 Dumpies’ eggs, genuine Scotch 
breed. 

Dun (dim), a. Also 4-6 dune, donne, 5 don, 
5-7 dunne, 6 doon. 0. Sc. 6 dyn, 9 din. [OE. 
ditn{n , perh. from Celtic : cf. Irish and Gael, donn 
brown, Welsh dwn ‘subfuscus* (Davies).] 

1 . Of a dull or dingy brown colour; now csp. j 
dull greyish brown, like the hair of the ass and 
mouse. 

9S3 Charter of Eadred in Cod. Dipl. V. 325 Banne to 
&an redan hole; and Sanne to San dimnan hole, ciooo 
/Elfric Voc. in Wright 46 Nomina colomm. Do sinus uel 
cinereus , asse dun. Natius , dun. ? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. 
.Rose 1213 She was not broune ne dunne of hewe [out 
nestoit nc brune ne bisc], X388 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 32 What 
euer thing schal be dun and spottid. 1434 E. E. Wills 
11882) 06 My Don Bullok. 1548 Hall Chron., Henry VII l, 
an. 5 655°) =8 On the toppe of the pauilions stode the 
kynges bestes holdynge fanes, as the Lion, the Dragon, 
the Greyhounde, the Antelope, the Donne kowe. 1562 
J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 139 The dun Asse hath 
trodeon both thy feete. 1567 Trial Trcas. in Hazl. Dodslcy 
III. 279 May the devil go with you and his dun darnel 
1698 Fryer Acc. E . India <5- P. 118 A Buffola is of a Dun 
Colour. 1709 Addison Toiler No. 148 ? 1 Guy Earl of 
Warwick, who is well known to have eaten up a Dun Cow. 
1820 Scott Ivanhoe xvi, Among the herds of dun deer 
that feed in the glades. 1830 — Demonol. iv. 132 Her colour 
..is now of a dun leaden hue. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1877) IV. iii. 38 The dun cow was a cognizance of the 
Earldom of Richmond. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. 
j, 22 Its dun or iron-grey colour. , 

£. The Sc. form dyn, din , has now esp. the 
sense of dingy-coloured as opposed to white or fair. 

1553 Douglas' AEitcis vm. ix. 26 Ane dyn [A/S. dvn] 
lyoun skyn with nalis of gold. 1814 Saxon 4 Gael I. 107 . 
(Jam.) As din as a docken, an’ as dry as a Fintrum speldin. 
a 1876 Bitufrie O an Bindrie x. in Child Ballads i.x.(i 882) 
133/2 But ye was fair and I was din.- 

2 . More vaguely : Dark, rlusky (from absence of 
light); murky, gloomy. Cf. Brown. (Chiefiy/ocffr.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 22510 pe sun pat es sa bright. . It sal 
becum . . dune [Gdtt. dim] and blak sum ani hair, c 1374 
Chaucer 7 ‘roy/us 11. 859 (908 j Whit thingis gan to wexe' 
donne For lak of light, a 14x5 Lydc. 'temple of Glas 30 
Certein skyes donne. 1634 Milton Comm 127 Tis only 
day-light that makes sin, Which these dun shades will ne'er 
report. <71748 Collins On Death 'Thomson ix, Dun Night 
has veil’d the solemn view. i8ox Campbell Ilohenlinden 
22 Scarce yon level sun Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling 
dun. 1827 Kxble Chr. V. 23rd Sund. Trinity, Chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day. 1851 Longf. 
Gold. Leg. v. At Sea 31 Athwart the vapours, dense and dun. 


'/*£• Anna Seward Lett . (1811) V. 11 Frowning like 
herself, in dun cogitation. 

3 . Comb. a. With adjs. of colour, as dun-brown , 
-olive, -red, -white, -yclloiv. b. Parasynthetic, as 
dun-belted, - coloured adjs. 

1783 Lightfoot in Phil. Trans. LXXV. xx All of one 
uniform *d un-brown colour. xB8z E. O'Donovan Merv 
Oasis I.' 336 The air is thick with dun-brown dust. 1674 
N. Cox Gent I. Recreat . 1. (1677)41 Of the Dun- Hound., 
there are few *dun-coloured to be found bad. 1868 Darwin 
Anim. 4- PI. I. ii. 55 The English race-horse, .is said never 
to be dun-coloured. 1798 Coleridge Picture , With *dun- 
red bark The fir-trees . . Soar up. 1822-34 Good Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1. 516 The *dun yellow colour of the middle 
coat. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, [The mare] 
of that *dan-yellowish colour known as ' c/a y- bank 

c. Special Combs. ; dun-bar, collector’s name 
for a dun-coloured moth (Cosmia trapezina ), having 
two bars or transverse lines on the fore-wings; 
dun courses (see qnot.) ; dun cow, local name 
for a fish, the shagreen ray, Raid fullonica (Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes II. 578) ; dun cur [see Cur 3], local 
name of the pochard = Dun-bird ; dun cut, dun 
drake, dun hackle, names of artificial flies used 
in angling; *j* dun-kite, 'fdun pickle, obsolete 
j names for the moor-buzzard {Circus ceruginosus)', 
dun land (see quot.) ; f dun-row, name given to a 
i dun-coloured stratum. 

1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. ComPend. 433 Nectua 
trapezina. The * Dun bar. 1869 Newman Brit . Moths 381 
The Dun-bar. 1881^ E. A, Ormerod Injurious Insects 
(1890) 241 The carnivorous caterpillars of the Dunbar 
Moth, .doing great good in clearing away this attack. xB 77 
A. H. Green Phys . Geol. vii. § 2. 276 Ribs of Magnesian 
Limestone are met with in the Carboniferous L. of York- 
shire where they are known as *Dun Courses. 1802 G. 
Montagu Ornilh. Diet. (1833) 142 Dunbird and *Duncur. 
Names for the Pochard, a 1450 Fysshyngc w. Angle 
(1883) 34 The *donne cutte: the body of blacke wull 
and a yelow lyste after eyther syde. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 291 The Duncut. Dub with bear’s-cub fur, 
and a little yellow and green crewel. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 302 The brown-fly or *dun-drake. Ibid. 
301 *DunhackIe: Body, dun coloured silk, with a dun 
cock’s hackle. 1577 Harrison England iii. v. (1878) 
11. 31 The bussard, the kite, the ringtaile, *dun-kite. 
iOxo J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon p. iv, *Dun land . . 
is furnished . . by the decomposition of the Schistus rock 
on which it lies. 1802 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833) 
146 *Dunpickle , a name for the Moor Buzzard. 1825 Hone 
E7/ery-day Bk. I. 535 The dun-pickles or moor buzzards 
alight. 1712 F. Bellers in Phil. 'Brans. XXVII. 542 A 
black Substance, called the *Dun-Row-Bat. Ibid., A hard 
grey Iron Oar, called the Dun-Row Iron-Stone. 

Dun (dzm), sb. 1 [subst. use of Dun a.] 

1 . Dun colour; see Dun a. 1. 

1568 Satir. Poems Reform, xlviii. 11 Dun dippit in 3d Jo 
ffor mony gud fallo. 1686 Plot Staff ordsh. 1x1 They will 
certainly change the colour of their coat to a whitish-dun. 
18x9 Byron Juan 11. xcii, Baptized in molten gold, and 
swathed in dun. 1894 Superfluous Woman (ed. 4) I. 171 
Silvery grays and duns. 

2 . A dun horse. Formerly a quasi-proper name 
for any horse (see also 5). 

c 1386 [see 5]. CX460 Town dry Myst. (Surtees) 18 Gif 
Don, thyne hors, a wisp of hay. 1840 E. E. Napier Scenes 
4- Sports Foreign Lands I. it. 27 In India . ; four-legged 
duns are as much disliked as those of the biped species. 
189Z R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads, East fy West 21 The 
Colonel’s son has taken a horse, and a raw rough dun was he. 

3 . A name for various dusky-coloured flies used 
in angling, and for artificial flies imitating these. 

1681 Chetiiam Angled s Vade-nt. xxxiv. § 26 (1689) 200 
Angle with the smallest gnats, Browns and Duns you can 
find. 2760 Hawkins in Walton's Angler 1. xvii. note, Ash- 
coloured duns of several shapes and dimentions. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory II. 290 The little-dun. The dubbing of 
a bear’s dun-hair, whirled upon yellowsilk. 1833 J. Rennie 
Alph . Angling 36 Various species of day flies known to 
anglers by the various names of duns, drakes, and may flies. 

4 . (See quot.) = Dun-row in Dun a. 3 c. 

a 1843 Southey Comnt-pl. Bk. (1849} IV. 407 A thin stratum 
near the coal called duns. 

5 . Proverbial Phrases. Dun [the horse] is in the 
mire (see 2) : (<3) a phrase denoting that things are 
at a stand-still or dead-lock ; ( b ) an old Christmas 
game (called also drawing Dun out of the mire), 
in which a heavy log was lifted and carried off by 
the players. Dun's the mouse: a phrase ‘alluding 
to the colour of the mouse, but frequently era-' 
ployed with no other intent than that of quib- 
bling on “the word done * (Nares). The Devil 
upon Dun , i. e. (app.) on horseback : see Devil 
jA‘22*n', quots. 1708. Ohs.- 

c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's Frol. 5 Ther gan our hoost for 
to Iape and pleye, And seyde, sires. what Dun is ip the 
Myre. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. ICath., 11. 1046 For as 
wyth me, dun is in the myre, She hath me stoyned and 
brought me to a bay. She wil not wedde, she wil be sty He 
a may ! c le&oScholc-ho. Women 461 in Ha2l. E. P. P. IV. 

122 One and other little ye care. .Though dun and the pack 
lye in the mire. XS9* Shaks. Rom. 4- Jr/l. 1. iv. 40, 41 The 
game was nere so faire, and I am done. Tut, duns the 
Mouse, the Constables owne word, If thou art dun, weele 
draw thee from the mire. 1620 Two Merry Milkmaids 
(N.), Why then *ti» done, and dun’s the mouse, and undone 
a)l the courtiers. 1640 Shirley St. Patrick for Irel. (N.), 
Then draw Dun out of the mire. And throw the clog into 
the fire. i8ox Strutt Sports 4- Past. iv. iv. 355. 1887 E. 
Gilliat Forest Outlaws 252 Merry games at barley-break 
and dun-in-the-mire. 


Dnn, sb . 2 Also 7 duime. [Goes with Dun vf> 
The evidence does not decide whether the sb. or the 'vb. is 
the starting-point. If sense x below is (as appears in the 
quotation) earlier than sense 2, we should naturally expect 
it to be the source of the vb. as in Burke , to burke, and the 
like; sense 2, on the other hand, would as naturalise a 
noun of action from the vb. as in to kick, a kick. See the 
vb. ; also the following : 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 60. 2/1 The word Dun .. owes its 
birth to one Joe Dun , a famous Bailif of the -Town of 
Lincoln.. It became a Proverb, .when a man refused to pay 
his Debts, Why don’t you Dun him? That is why don’t 
you send Dun to arrest him ?. . It is now as old as since the 
days of King Henry the Seventh.] 

1 . One who duns ; an importunate creditor, or an 
agent employed to collect debts. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xlv. (Arb.) 74 An Vniversitie 
Dunne . . Hee is an inferiour Creditor of some ten shillings 
or downwards. Hee is a sore beleaguerer of Chambers. 
1712 Arbuthnot John Bull 11. iv, To be pulled by the 
sleeve by some rascally dun. 1812 Cojibe Picturesque xxtu. 
I’ve just enough the duns to pay. x88x Eesant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet 1. x, Here I live free of duns and debt. 

2 . An act of dunning or importuning, esp. for 
debt ; a demand for payment. 

1673 F. Kikkman Unlucky Cil. 2x0 [To] endure the fre- 
quent Duns of his Creditors. 1691 Islington Wells , or 
Threepenny-Acad. 7 Who. .Kickt their Taylors, For giving 
Dun at Chamber Door. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 
HI. Ixxxiv. 312 The debtor .. Finding himself waked with 
such a disagreeable dunn. 1847 A. M. Gilliam Trav. 
Mexico 149 The.. crowd let us pass to our rooms, without 
our receiving a single dun for alms. 

3 . Comb., as dun-driven , - haunted , -racked adjs. 

1839 J. R. Darley Intivd. Bcanm. 4- FI Is Whs. 1 . 13 As 

fast as a dun-driven poet. 1840 Dickens Bant. Budge xv, 
Dun-haunted students. 


I| Dun (dtfn), sb.-' Also doon. [Irish and Gaelic 
dun (dim), hill, hill-fort, fortress, W. din hill-fort. 

A frequent element in Celtic proper names in Scotland and 
Ireland, as in Dunkeld, Gael. Dunchaillein hill fort of 
the woods, Dwnbarton , the dun of the Britons.] 

An ancient hill-fortress or fortified eminence (in 
the Highlands of Scotland, or in Ireland). Some- 
times also applied to a brough or Bkoch. 

1605-74 Camden Rent. (ed. 7) 196 (Jam.) The Dune or 
Tower of Dornadilla in the parish of Diurnes. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot/, in 1772, 293 These fortresses are 
called universally' in the Erse, Duns. 1794 Statist. Acc. 
Scotl. XIII. 334 There are several duns in this parish, 
most of which were built by the Danes. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) II. 111. iii. 87 This class of strongholds 
or Duns, as they are locally termed, pertain to a people 
whose arts were still in their infancy. 1873 O' C u kb v Mann. 
Anc. Irish III. 3 The Dun was of the same form as the 
Rath, but consisting of at least two concentric circular 
mounds or walls, with a deep trench full of water between 
them. 1875 W. McIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 138 
Here are the remains of a doon, or of a circular tower of 
some sort. 1888 Archzol. Rev. Mar. 70. 

Diui (d»n), v. 1 [OE. dunnian, f. ditnifi. Dun a .] 
1 . Wans. To make dun, dusky or dingy; to 
darken or dull the colour of. 

c888 K. ^Elfred Bocth. iv, Se mona mid his blacan leohte 
pxt beorhtan steorran dunniajj on heofone. a 14x5 
Lydg. Temple of Glas 252 Ri^t as )> e sonne Passe]) }?e 
sterres and doj> hir stremes donne. 1765 Projects in 
Ann. Reg. 133/2 Smoke, .disfigures the furniture.. and duns 
the complexion. 183Z-53 Whistlc-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser* 
in. X03 Afore the Lammas’ tide Had dun'd the birken-tree. 

b. In New England, To cure (codfish) in a 
particular way, by which they become of a dun 
colour, and are termed dunfsh. 

‘ They are first slack-salted and cured, then taken down 
cellar and allowed to “give up”, and then dried again.' 
{Century Diet.) . _ ^ 

1828 in Webster s.v. Dunning. 1873 Cf.i.ia Tiiaxter 
Isles of Shoals 83 The process of dunning, which made the 
Shoals fish so famous a century ago, is almost a lost art, 
though the chief fisherman at Star still ‘duns ’ a few yearly. 
y 2. intr. To become dun or dull-coloured. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 23695 (Edin.l Fluves . . fiat neuir mar sal 
dunne ne dwine. *1x400 in Pot. Rel. 4- L. Poems 22s. 
Wonne . . pin hew dunuet ; and fi sennewess starket. 

•(• DtUl, v. 2 Ohs. In 4-5 don(n-, 5 dunn-en. 
[app. a. ON. dun a to thunder, give a hollow sound, 
f. Germanic root dun-, whence also Din sb. and v.] 
To sound, ring with sound, resound; =Din v.i. 
Hence Dunning vbl. sb. 

13. . Coerde L . 4975 The erthe donyd hem undyr. c ' J34S 
Orpheo 275 The kyng..Com to hunte ail 
bunnyng and with blowyng. a 2400 Sir BeuesfE. L. I. S.) 
p. 163 (MS. E.) A.1 b e castel donyd and rong OfThere 
and off here song. 14 . . Sir R aynborivn (MS. Cantab, t t. 

2. 38, If. 224), Soche strokys gaf the knyghtys stowte, i hat 
the hylle donyed all abowte. e 2440 -Tramp- Parr. *35! t 
Dunnyn in sownde, bundo . 1483 Pest wall (fS I 5) 7 • 

man sholde unneth here his folowe speke for donnyng s o 
strokes. . , , 

Dun (dvn), v.o [First found after 1G00 when 
quoted by Uacon, from the old besoro-maher at 
Buxton ; to Blonnt 1636-56 it was a * fancy word 
recently taken up. Origin uncertain. „ 

It is generally assumed to be identical with Dus v.-, or to 
be avanant ofDw n., of which it may po^bly have been 
a dialect form. But cf. the cognate Dun sb. J. 

1 . Irons. To make repeated and persistent de- 
mands upon, to importune; csp. for money due.^ 
n 1626 Bacon Afophth. in Baeonianafr^j), 7 he advice 
of the plain old man at Buxton that sold besoms 
‘ Friend, hast thou no money? borrow of thy back, and 
borrow of thy belly, they will never ask thee again : I 
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shall he dunning thee every day*. 3656 Blount Glossogr., 
To Dun, is a word lately taken up by fancy, and signifies 
to demand earnestly, or press a man to pay for com- 
modities taken up on trust, or other debt. x68x Trial S. 
Colledge 73, I dunn’d him for money and could not get it. 
1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strut, ill. iii, I remember the 
good Days, when we cou'd dun our Masters for our Wages. 
1831 Lincoln Herald 16 Dec. 4/6 Ministers are again dun- 
ning the king for more Peers. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood C ban- 
ning* viii, There's a certain tradesman’s house down there 
that I'd rather not pass ; he has a habit of coming out and 
dunning mL 

2. Iransf. To pester, plague, assail constantly. 

1659 Shuffling, Cutting ff Deal. 5 , 1 am so dun’d with the 
Spleen, I should think on something else all the while I 
were a playing. 1711 C. M. Let. to Curat 72 I’m so 
d min'd with your Author’s demonstrations, that they can 
take no effect upon me. 1720 IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 486, 

I am dunned with letters upon all hands from London and 
Edinburgh, urging us to meet, and do somewhat. 

3. Associated with Din v. 

17S3 School 0/ Man 24 Ismena .. concealed her desire, 
whilst Philemon was dunning everybody’s ears with his. 
x8i8 Sporting Mag. II- i8q His teeth chattered and his 
head was dunned. 1821 Joseph the Book-Man 116 You 
brute my ears thus will you dun 1 
Dun, obs. f. Down si/. 1 

Dun-bird. [f. Dun a. + Bird.] The pochard 
or red-headed duck, Fuligula ferina. Also, locally 
(Essex), the Scaup Duck, Fuligula marila . 

176s Pennant Zool. (1776) II. 6oo, These birds . .are much 
sought for in the London markets where they are known 
by the name of dun birds. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Dicl. 
(1833) 142 Dunbird and Duncur. Names for the Pochard. 
1813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 86 The geese, dunbirds 
and wigeons were in myriads. 1831 T. Wright Hist. Essex 
I. 25 In a decoy at Gofdhanger the fowls called dun birds 
are exceedingly numerous. 1896 Blackvo. Mag. May 769. 

Dunce ((tons), sb. Also 6-7 duns(e. [An 
application of the name of John Duns Scotus, the 
celebrated scholastic theologian, called 4 Doctor 
Snbtilis 1 the Subtle Doctor, who died in 1308 . 

His works on theology, philosophy, and logic, were text- 
books in the Universities, in which (as at Oxford) his fol- 
lowers, called Scotists , were a predominating Scholastic 
sect, until the 16th c., when the system was attacked with 
ridicule, first by the humanists, and then by the reformers, 
as a farrago of needless entities, and useless distinctions. 
The Dunsntcn or Dunscs, on their side, railed against the 
‘new learning', and the 11a me. Duns or Dunce, already 
synonymous with ‘cavilling sophist ’ or * hair-splitter*, soon 
passed into the sense of 4 dull obstinate person impervious 
to the new learning *, and of 4 blockhead incapable of learn- 
ing or scholarship \ 

1530 TiNDALE^rwm. to More Wks. (1573) 278/1 Remember 
ye not how. .the old barkyng curres, Dunces disciples & lyke 
draffe called Scotistes, the children of darkenesse, raged in 
euery pulpit agaynst Greke Latin and Hebrue. 1553 T. 
Wilson Rhct. (15 67) 101 a, Vse the quiddities of Dunce, to 
vet forth Gods mist cries : & you shal se thignorant either 
fall a slepe, or els bid you farewell. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth 
1. Wks. 1840 VI. 2x4 Peter Lombard, who first brought in 
. . the learning called School-divinity - • was seconded by 
John Scot of Duns, .whom any ingenious reader, not know- 
ing what was the design, would judge to have been two of 
the most egregious blockheads in the world, so obscure and 
senseless are their writings. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 673 
That the said Winter should study the Dunces Logick 
Questions, meaning I suppose the Logick Questions of 
John Dunsc.] 

t 1* The personal name Duns used attrib. Duns 
man , a disciple or follower of Duns Scotus, a 
Scotist, a schoolman *, hence, a subtle, sophistical 
reasoner. So Duns learning , Duns prelate. Obs. 

iS *7 Tisdale Par. I Picked Mammon Wks. (1573) 88 A 
Duns man would make xx. distinctions. <11540 Barnes 
Tree H Y/nVks. (1573) 267 Now where will our Duns men 
bring in their Bonurn conatum ? 1546 Confut. Shaxion 

F iij (T.\ The pure worde of God, voied of all the dregges of 
Dunsse learning and man’s traditions. . xs8x Marbeck Bk. 
of Notes 479 The Dunce-men and Sophisters. .the inuenters 
and finders, yea, and the verie makers of Purgatorie. 1626 
W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 184 That selfe-conceited 
dunce criticke. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt.v. (1851) 315 It were 
a great folly to seeke for co unsell ..from a Dunce Prelat. 

f 2. A copy of the works of Duns Scotus ; a text- 
book of scholastic theology or logic embodying his 
teaching; a comment or gloss by or after the 
manner of Scotus. Obs. 

3530 Tisdale Peniat. To Rdr. 3 They which in tymes 
paste were wont to loke on no more Scripture then they 
founde in their duns or soch like develysh aoctryne. 1536 
Leyton to Cromwell in Suppr. Monast. (Camden) 71 We 
have sett Dunce in Bocardo, and have utterly banrsshede 
hym Oxforde.for ever, with all his blinde glosses, /bid.. 
The second time we came to New College .. we found all 
the great quadrant court full of the leaves of Dunce, the 
wind blowing them into every corner. 3607 Marston 
What You Will 11. i, My spaniel slept, whilst I bausd 
leaves, Tossd ore the dunces, por’d on the old print Of 
titled wordes- 1607 Tourneur Bn’. Trag. m. iv. Wks. 1878 
1 1 . 78 A villanous Duns upon the letter, knauhh exposition. 
1620 Middleton Chaste Maid in. ii, llroyght him in league 
with logickc.And red the Dunces to him. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. Hib. 11. ix. (1810) 333 I will write as I have read 
in my dunscs of Logicke. 

3. A disciple or adherent of Dans Scotus, a Duns 
man, a Scotist ; a hair-splitting reasoner ; a cavil- 
ling sophist. Obs. cxc. /list. 

3577 Stanymurst Dexcr. fret. i. in Holinshed ( 1587)9/2 
Duns, which tearme is sotriulall and common in all schools, 
that whoso surpasseth others either in catiilling sophistrie, 
or subtill philosophic, is forthwith nlckenamcd a Duns. i6xx 
Florid, Seotista, a follower of Scotus, as we say a Dunce. 


+ 4, One whose study of boohs has left him dull 
and stupid, or imparted no liberal education ; a dull 
pedant. Obs. 

3579 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.) 47 If one be hard in concerning, 
they pronounce him a dowlt : if giuen to studie, they pro- 
claime him a dunce. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 25 
You that purpose with great summes of study and candles 
to purchase the worshipful! names of Dunses and Dodipoles 
may closely sitt or sokingiy ly at your bookes. 3614 T. 
Adams Devils Banquet 322 When a man courts to be a 
Doctor in all Arts, hee lightly proues a dunce in many. 
1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. m. xviii. 199 A dunce, void 
of learning but full of books. 1742 Pope Dune . iv. 90 A 
wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. 

5. One who shows no capacity for learning ; a 
dull-witted, stupid person ; a dullard, blockhead. 

5577-87 Holinshed Chron. Scot. 461/1 But now in our 
age it is grotviie to be a common prouerbe in derision, to 
call such a person as is senselesse or without learning a 
Duns, which is as much as a foole. x6n Cotgr., Lour- 
daut , a sot, dunce, dullard. Vicdaze, . .an old dunce, 
doult, blockhead. 1669 Stur.my Mariners Mag. iv. 202 
I confess the greatest Dunces have commonly the best 
Jmployments, and many abler men before the Mast. 1712 
Arbuthnot John Bull iv. i, Blockhead ! dunce ! ass ! cox- 
comb ! were the best epithets he gave poor John. 1852 
Blackie Stud. Lang. 21 Let the hopeless dunce of the 
Grammar School be tried with Natural History. 1866 
R. \V. Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. ii. 39 As some boys remain 
dunces though they are sent to the best schools. 

6 . atlvib. and Comb., as dunce- co rps ; f dunce- 
table, a table provided for duller or poorer students 
in some inns of court ; dunce’s cap, a cap of conical 
shape, sometimes marked with a capital D, and 
placed on the head of a dunce at school. 

1624 Ford Sun’s Darling v. i, His father, me thinks, 
should be one of the Dunce-table, and one that never 
drunk strong beer in's life, but at festival-times. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xxiv, And on a small shelf, the 
dunce’s cap. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads , etc. 383 Or, 
learning’s serf, puts day by day, Dunce-corps through 
classic exercises. 

t Dunce, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trails. To 
puzzle, pose, prove to be a dunce ; to make a dunce 
of. 

x6xx Cotgr., Metagraboulizc, puzzled in, dunced vpon. 
Mctagrahoulizer , to dunce upon, to puzzle, or (too much) 
beat the braines about. 1649 R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 
66 Boys may be easily taught the Latine. Why should 
children therefore be wearied and dunced out many yeares, 
and yet in the end fail? x6s8Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 
14. vi. 71 ’Tis time for the Scholar to throw off his gown., 
when every Schoolboy is able to dunce and pose him. 
1662 Ibid, verse 17. xxiv. 202 Thy own reason. .which is 
dunced and pozed with so many secrets in Nature, 
f Dunceeomb. [f. Dunce, after coxcomb .] 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) To T. Coriat Wks. in. 15/2 
I am no Dunceeomb, Coxecombe, Odcomb Tom. 

Duncedom (dzrnsdom). [see -dom.] The 
domain of dunces ; dunces collectively ; a dunce’s 
condition or character. 

- 3829 Carlyle Voltaire Misc. Ess. 1872 II. 151 In the midst 
of that warfare with united Duncedom. 1829 — Novalis 
ibid. 197 Their far-famed campaign against Duncedom, or 
that which called itself the ‘Old School’ of Literature. 
3865 Pall Mall G. 21 Apr. 110 One who displays the true 
characteristic of Duncedom. 

Duncehood (dxrnshud). [f. as prec. + -hood.] 
The quality, condition, or character of a dunce or 
dunces ; mental opacity. 

1829 Blackw.Mag. XXVI. 561 The seal of supreme dunce- 
hood. 1837 'Bait's Mag. IV. 728 The caution or dunce- 
hood of modem booksellers. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 231 A habit of dunce-hood which has been acquired 
by the passive resistance of the mind to the reiteration of 
the same matters. 

Duncely (dtf'nsli), a. rare . [f. Dunce + -ly L] 
Like or of the nature of a dunce. 

1826 Examiner 407/1 Duncely scribes and clerks. 
Dtrncely, adv. rare. In 6 dunsly. [f. as 
prec. + -ly-,] As a dunce; +in the way of the 
scholastic philosophy. 

c 3535 Latimer Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 374 He is wilfully 
witted, Dunsly learned, .zealous more than enough. 

Dunce-man, Duns-man: see Dunce sb. 1 . 
f Dirncer, dumser. Obs. [f. Duns, Dunce + 
-ER.] An adherent of Duns Scotus, a Scotist ; a 
follower or teacher of the scholastic divinity and 
logic; = Dunce 3 . 

c 3550 Becon Jeivel of Joy 9 [Latimer’s teaching] whyche 
thynge dyuera dro'vesy dunsers wyth certayne fals fiiynge 
fiaterynge Friers coulde not ahyde. Ibid. 10 Drowned m 
the dirty dregges of the drowsy dunsers. 

Duncery, dunsery (drnsori, drrnsri). [f. 
Dunce : see -ery.] 

1 1. The practice, style, or character of a Scotist 
or Schoolman. Obs. 

3560-70 SmT. Smith Orat. iv. in Life{ 1698) App.81 Here 
you come with your fine and logical Distinction, .as tho’ we 
were in a School of Dunsery. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. 
(1851) 148 Prelacy, under whose inquisitorious and tyran- 
nical duncery no free and splendid wit can flourish. 1683 
Kennett Erasm. on Folly (1709) 75 The more of duncery 
they have, the more of pride, and the greater is their am- 
bition. 1687 Reft. Dryden's Hind <5- P. 25 The Author of 
Pax Vobis . .your Brother in Scholastic!; Duncery. 

2. The state, character, or practice of a dunce or 
dullard ; intellectual dullness, stupidity. 

36x5 Sir E. Hoov Curry-combe i. 37 He shewed more 
foolery then Philosophy, more Dunsery then Diuinity, 1715 


Prideaux Art. Reform, in Universities xxiv. in A 1)^(1742) 
216 To the discouragement of learning, and the encourage, 
ment of duncery and idleness. 1881 Swinburne Jn For in. 
Rev. Feb. 151 The detestable duncery of sham Pindarics. 

Dunch. (dzrnj), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
dunsh. [Derivation unknown. 

Miitzner suggests connexion with I cel. dunk a to resound, 
give a hollow sound, Sw. dunka , Da. dunke to beat, knock, 
thump, throb; but these are_ modem forms, having no 
historical connexion with English.] 
trails. To strike or push with a short rapid blow' ; 
now esp. to jog with the elbow. 

a 1240 IVohunge in Colt, Horn. 283 pat tai pe dunchen and 
jirasten pe for&ward swifte toward ti dom. c 1440 Premp. 
Parv. 135/1 Dunchyn, or bunchyn, tundo. 1789 D. David- 
son Seasons 49 (Jam.) The unco brute much dunchmg 
dried Frae twa-year-alls and stirks. 1802 R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 25 When Trummel cleek’d her on his 
knee, She dunch ’d and punch’d, cried, ‘fuil, let be!* 
3827 Ann. Reg. 198 , 1 felt his skull had been dunched in. 
1887 Sir W. G. Simpson Art Golf X32 A bad ball, which 
can . . be dunched along the ground a short distance with a 
brassy. Mod. Sc. Do not dunch me while I am writing. 
Dunch, sb. Sc. and north, dial. [f. prec. vfa.] 
A jog, a push with the elbow, a smart shock. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 135/1 Dunche, or Ionche..r<j«;V;/r, 
stepitus . .bombus, c 1490 Ibid. (MS. K.) Dvnche {P. dunch- 
inge), l undo, pcrcussio. x8ix Aiton Agile. Ayrsh. Gloss. 
691 Dunch, a smart push. 18S6 Stevenson Kidnapped 
xiii. (1888) 118 She ..struck the reef with such a dunch 
as threw us all flat upon the deck. 

Dunch, a. Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation uncer- 
tain : cf. Dunny #.-] Dull or inert in the senses, 
or in composition. 

1. Deaf. Dunch down: see quot. 157 S. 

1574 Hellowes Gucuara's Fain. Ep. <1577) 75, I haue 
spoken with Perianes . . and as he was deafe and moste 
dunch, I cried out more in speaking vnto him, than I do vse 
in preaching. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. liii. 513 This lierbe 
is called., in Latine Typha. .in Englishe. .Dunche downe, 
bycause the downe will cause one to be deafe, if it happen 
to fall into the eares. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Dunch, 
deaf. W. 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Dunch, deaf. 

2. Blind. 

?x6.. Clown’s Journey to London (Somerset dial.) MS. 
Ashmole 36 If. 112 What with the zmoke and what with the 
criez, I waz amozt blind and dunch in my eyes. 1888 Berk- 
shire Gloss., Dunch passage , a cut de sac ; the term 4 blind 
passage 1 is sometimes used in this sense. 

3. Heavy or doughy, as bread. 

1842 Akerman Wiltsh. Gloss., Dunch-dumpling , a hard 
dumpling, made of flour and water. 1879 Jefferies Wild 
Life in S. C. 129 Priding herself that [the batch of bread] 
is never ‘dunch’ or heavy. [Hence prob., in midland 
dialects, dunch sb., dumpling.] 

Dunciad (dxnisi&d). [f. Dunce sb. : see 
-ad c.] The epic of dunces : name of a well- 
known poem by Pope. Also, .the world or com*, 
monwealth of dunces. Hence Dunciade-an, a. 
nonce-wd. 

3728 Porn (title) The Dunciad. 3742 — Dunciad iv. 604 
Tyrant. supreme ! shall three Estates command, And make 
one Mighty Dunciad of the Land ! 3799 Morn. Her. in 
Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1800) III. 169 Dunciadean critics. 

Duncical (dzrnsikal), a. Now rare . Also 
dunsical. [f. Dunce sb. + -ic + -al.] 
fl. Of or pertaining to the Scotists or to the 
Scholastic system. Obs. 

1546 Coverdale tr. Calvin on Sacrament Pref. A ij, 
Romisshe idolatrers and diligent studentes of duncicall 
dregges. 1588 Fraunce Lazuiers Log. 1. i. 3 b, Miserable 
Sorbonists and dunsical I Quidditaries. 1625 Gonsalvio's 
Sp. Inquis. 140 All that Sophisticall and Dunsicall diuinitie. 
2. Of or pertaining to a dunce ; dull-witted, stupid, 
blockheaded. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 65 Botched vp.. after a rude, 
and dunsicall sort. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. ii. g 26 
This neck-question, .the most dull and duncicall Commis- 
sioner was able to aske. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. liii, 
Students sottish and duncical. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 VIII. 303, I have no patience with the fooli-h 
duncical dog. 1841 Tait's Mag. VIII. 7 Mathematics 
might be flogged into them .. as readily as into our own 
dunsical natures. 

B. as adv. for dune i cal ly. 

1624 Rand Epil. to Skelton s El. Rummyng, King Henry 
the Eight Had a good conceit Of my merry vainc, Though 
duncicall plaine. 

Hence Duncica’lity. 

3588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. t iij, If this be all the 
Dun^icajitie you talke of, you are farre more nyce then any 
• Universitie man of mine acquaintance. 

Dirncify, V. rare. [f. Dunce sb . : see *fv.] 
trails . To make a dunce of. Hence Duncified 
fpl. a., constituted as a dunce. 

3597 ls t PL Return fr. Paruass. iv. i. 1222 Let this dun* 
cified worlde esteeme of Spencer and Chaucer, I'le worshipp 
sweet Mr. Shakspeare. 3759 WahbURton Lett, to Hurd 
(1809! 286 A fellow ten thousand times more duncified than 
dunce Webster. 

Doncish. (dr nsij), a, [f. Dunce sb. + -isn.] 
Of the nature of a dunce ; dunce-like. Hence 
Dtrncishly adv. ; Dtrncishness. 

. 1825 Fonblanque in l Vest /it. Rez\ IV. ^77 A sentence of 
impenetrable duncishness. 1833 Examiner 362/* Stupid 
by nature, and duncehh by education. 3833 T. Hook 
Widower Marquess x, The ‘duncish curate', as his lord- 
ship called him. 1834 Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Adminiit. 
(1837) HI. j6i Men, who read the broad signs of the times 
so duncishly. 

Duncur : see dun cur s.v. Dux a. 3 c. 
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Dunder (dtrndai). [Corrupted, from Sp. 
redundar to overflow.] The lees or dregs of cane- 
juice, used in the West Indies in the fermentation 
of rum ; = Dander sb£ 

1793 Edwards IF. Indies v. ii. II. 241 The use of dunder 
in the making of rum, answers the purpose of yeast in the 
fermentation of flower. /did., Dunder . . is the lees or 
feculencies of former distillations. Ibid. 240 To provide a 
dunder-cistern of at least 3000 gallons. 1793 Sir J. Dal- 
rymple Let. to Admiralty 5 The miserable ferment called 
Dunder, which is the only one used in the West Indies. 
Dunder, van of Dunner v. Sc. 

Dunderbolt, dial. f. Thunderbolt, a belem- 
nite ; a flint arrow-head. 

Dunderhead (dP'ndorhed). [The origin of 
dander in this and the following words is obscure. 

It may possibly be connected with DuNNEft v. and sb . 1 
(which also occur as dunder ): cf also Sc. donner to stun as 
with a blow or loud noise : see Donnered. Some associa- 
tion between dunder and blunder appears to be indicated 
by the change of Du. dondcrbm to blunderbuss.] 

A ponderously stupid person; a blockhead, a 
numskull. 

a 1625 Fletcher Elder Bro. 11. iv, Oh, thou dunderhead ! 
Wouldst thou be ever in thy wife’s Syntaxis? 1629 Mas- 
singer Picture n. i, Recover, dunder-head ! <21700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Dundcr-hcad, a dull heavy Creature. 
1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy IX. xxv, Shall I be called as 
many blockheads, numsculls, doddypoles, dunderheads .. 
and other unsavoury appellations. 1894 J. N. Maskelyne 
Sharps c$* Flats i. 6 There are so many dunderheads of 
all nationalities who can never realise the truth of that 
simple maxim. 

Hence Divnderlieadiani, practical stupidity. 

1846 Poe Wks. (1864) III. irs Utter and inconceivable 
dunderheadism. 1881 Sala in Illustr. Loud. News 2t May 
491 Bureaucratic and police dunderheadism. 

Du'nder-lieaded, a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] 
Ponderously stupid, thick-headed. 

1823 Cobbctt Rur. Rides (1885) II. 37 The poor scolded 
broken-hearted boy . . becomes dunder-headed and dull for 
all his life-time. 1836 Wakley Sp. in Ho. Coni. 15 Mar., 
Any illiterate and dunder-headed police officer. 1872 Geo. 
Euot Middlem. xlv, He regarded it as a mixture of jealousy 
and dunderheaded prejudice. 

Hence Dumderheaidedness, gross stupidity. 

1870 Sat. Rev. 15 Jan. 80/2 This dunderheadedness of 
crime which is brought home to our senses by reports like 
these. 

Dunderpate fdo’ndwjjff't). = Dundebhead. 

1809 W. Irving Knicherb. m. i. (1849) 140 A dunderpate, 
like the owl, the stupidest of birds. 1829 J. Jekvll in 
'Corn x6 Mar. vii. (1894) 194 When the Republic, like Great 
Britain at this day, was overrun by dunderpates. 

i‘ Du’nderwhelp. obs. [see above.] A 
dunderheaded ‘ whelp*, a contemptible blockhead. 

1621 Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase in. i, What a purblind 
puppy was I !. .What a dunder-whelp, To let him domineer 
thus ! <21623 — Women Pleased 11. vi, You know what a 
dunder-whelp [Folio 1, dundienvhelp] my master is. 

Dun-diver, [f. Dun a. + Diver 2.] a. The 
female and young male of the goosander {Mergus 
merganser), b. U.S. local. The ruddy duck. 

1678 Ray Willughby's Omith. 333 The Dun-Diver or 
Sparlin-fowl, Merganser fxmina. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1776) II. 556 The Dun Diver or female is less than the 
male. 1829 Darwin in Life <S; Lett. (1887) I. 175 I shot 
whilst in Shrewsbury a Dundivcr (female Goosander, as 
I suppose you know). 

Dune (di/ 7 n). [a. mod.F. dune (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), a. ODu. dlina , MDu. dftne (Du. duin, 
mod.LG. diine) = OE. dint : see Down jA 1 ] A 
mound, ridge, or hill of drifted sand on the sea- 
coast (or, rarely, on the border of a lake or river) ; 
applied esp. to the great sand-hills on the coast of 
France and the Netherlands. In earlier English use, 
down occurs : see Down sbP 3. 

1790 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 184 Supposing the 
extremities of the base between Fort Revers and the Dunes 
to be accurately known. 1830-33 Lyell Princ. Geol. xxi. 
(1847) 312 By the aid of embankments and the sand dunes 
of the coast. 1832 De La Bechf. Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 79 
Indurated dunes occur in various parts of the world : they 
have been_ noticed by Peron in New Holland. 1855 
Longf. Hiaw. xvj. 10 On the dunes of Nagow Wudjoo 
..Stood the lodge of Pau*Puk-Keewis. 1878 K. John- 
ston Africa ii. 23 The Sahara presents now a stretch of 
sand, then hills and ravines^ Marshes and dunes. 1883 
Symonds Italian Byways vii. 222 A handful of horned 
poppies from the dunes. 

b. Comb., as dune-like adj. 

1833 Kane Grinuell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 270 Rolling dune- 
like hills. 

Dune, obs. f. Din, Down, Dun sbD 
Du’nfisli, dun-fish.. U.S. local. (New 
England), [f. Dun «.] Cod cured by dunning 
(see Dun v . 1 i b). 

(Cf. 179Z Dumb .fsh s.v. Dumb a. 8.] 1828 Webster, 
Dun-fish. 1873 Celia Thaxter Isles cf Shoals 83 A real 
dunfish is hand>ome, cut in transparent strips, the color of 
brown sherry wine. The process is a tedious one. 

Dun-fly. [f. Dun a.~\ a. A kind of artificial 
fly used in angling, b. A kind of gadfly. 

<1x450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 33 The donne flye : 
the body of the donne wolL 1633 Walton Angler iv. 97, 
I will name.. the dun flie, the stone flie, the red flie [etc.]. 
1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 177 .Oestrus Curvtcauda , 
Gadbee or Dun Fly. 

Dung (d vif), sb. Forms : 1- dung, (3 ding), 
4-G dunge, dong(e, 4-7 doung(e, (6dungue, 


doong, 6-7 dongue). [OE. dung— OFris. dung , 
OHG. tunga manuring, mod.G. dung and diinger 
manure. Cf. also Sw. dynga dung, muck, Da. dynge 
heap, hoard,mass,pile,mod.IceI.^o/£/aheap,dnng. 
The original sense is uncertain : see Kluge s.v.] 

1 . Excrementitious and decayed matter employed 
to fertilize the soil ; manure. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 104/9 Fimus , dung. 
czi6o Hatton Gosp. Luke xiii. 8 Ic hine beweorpe mid 
dunge. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 130 pat lawe scnal ben 
a laborer and leden a-feld dounge. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
j. 276 The lond aboute a roote is to be moued A 1 vpsodoun, 
and flekis shal we make Of donge and molde. C1440 
Promp. Pam. 127/1 Donge, mucke,y?m//s, letamen. 1383 
Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. (1882) 44 What kind of dung is 
best to fatten the same [barren ground] againe. • 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Country Farvtc 533 It will be good to 
spread Quicklime vpon the plowed ground . . the hnruesr 
after it is more plentifull, than after anie other dung that 
a man can inuent. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Garden , 
Dung made of Leaves that are well rotted. 1875 lire's 
Diet . Arts III. 2x3 All the essential fertilising substances 
of a large mass of home-made dung. 

2 . (As constituting the usual manure) The 
excrement or fceces of animals (rarely of human 
beings) : as cozu-dung, horse-dung. , pig's-dung, etc. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724} 310 In to a chambre forene he 
gadelyng gan wende..& in h e dunge J>ar Hudde hym J>ere 
longe. a 1300 Sarmnn 6 in E. E. P. (1862) 2- A sakke 
ipudrid ful wij> drit and ding. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xiv. 64 pai dight paire mete with dung of bestez dried at 
[e sonne. 1:1420 Pallad. on husb. I. 527 Donge of fowlis 
is ful necessary To londtiling. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 17 
Horse-donge is the worste donge that is.. And the dounge 
of douues is best, but it niuste be layde vppon the grounde 
verye thynne. JS35 Coverdale 2 Kings xviii. 27 That they 
maye eate their owne donge and drynke their owne stale. 
x6ii Bible Job xx. 7 Yet he shall perish for euer, like his 
owne doung. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat . 

I. 262 Now this dung was entirely the produce of the fishes 
on which those fowls constantly fed. 1817 J. Bradbury 
Trav. 135 Haying collected a sufficient quantity of dry 
bufialoe’s dung, we made a fire. 

3 . transf. and Jig. Applied to that which is 
morally filthy or defiling; or to matter that is vile, 
contemptible, or loathsome. 

a 1223 Auer. R. 140 Heo mot. .upholden ham, pet heo ne 
uallen icfe dunge ofsunne. c 1325 Ret. Ant. 11 . 191 Loverd 
king, to hori ding what makith man so hold ? 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) in. viii. 55 They were fallen and leyen 
defyled in the donge of synne. 1526-34 Tjndale Phil. iii. 

8 For whom I have counted all thynge losse, and do iudge 
them but donge. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 76 This 
dung and filth of ydlenesse. 1583 Stubbcs Aruit. Abus. 

II. (1882) 95 For greedinesse of a little inucke or dung of 
the earth, (For monie is no better), a 1677 Barrow Semi. 
Wks. 17x6 I. x6 The dust of pelf, the dung of sensuality. 
1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. 1. i. (1865H. 12 The noteworthy 
Dead is sure to be found lying under infinite dung, no end of 
calumnies and stupidities accumulated upon him. 

4 . Tailods slang. A term of obloquy, applied to 
journeymen who submit to the masters’ terms, work- 
ing by the piece instead of by the day, or working 
while others are on strike. Cf. Dunghill 2 d. 

1764 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 66/2 Who, refusing to comply 
with the masters’ terms .. call themselves Flints, in contra- 
distinction to those who submit, and are in derision called 
by the first Dungs. 1824 I but. 80 The whole body of 
journeymen tailors is divided into two classes, denominated 
Flints and Dungs : the former work by the day and receive 
all equal wages; the latter work generally by the piece. 
1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 430 (Tailor) Any 
man being declared a ‘dung’ for working too fast. 1867 
Morning Star 6 Aug. 7/1 He said, ‘ I know by your walk 
you are a “dung!"* (A term applied to men who work 
for a shop where the hands are on strike.) 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as dung-barge , 
-bed, - boat , - drag , -mere, -mixen (i.e. dung-heap), 

- pike , -pit, -yard, etc. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xevi. 188 The rudder 
of a ’’dung-barge. 1845 Florist's frnl. 47 The preference 
of a small [hot] house over a *dung-bed. a 1667 Cowley 
Aitsw. Invit. Cambridge Wks. 17x1 III. 63 The Quondam 
“Dung-boat is made gay. 1795 Hull Advertiser 6 June 3/3 
Striking him on the head with a “dung drag. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Kersey), * Dnng-Mccrs, are Places or Pits where Soils, 
Dungs, Weeds, etc. are mix’d and lie and rot together for 
some time, for the Improvement of Husbandry'. 1480 Robt. 
Devyll 38 So into a foule “donge niyxen he her caryed. . xB6i 
Musgrave By-roads 12 Road-side laystalls and dung-mixens 
removed out of sight. 1530 Palsgr. 214/2 *Donge pyke, 
fourche a fiant. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. Ep. 
Ded., Oyl Beetles .. rowl up and down a “dung-pil. 
1870 Ramsay Reruin. v. (ed. 18) 86 Their dung-hills or 
*dung-pits. 1702-12 Mortimer (J.), Any manner of vege- 
tables cast into the “dungyard. 

b. objective, instrumental, etc. as dung-eater , 
-finding ; dung-bred, -feeding adjs. 

a 1631 Drayton Poems IV. 1271 (Jod.) I scorn all earthly 
“dungbred scarabees. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. (1889) 490 | 
Many kinds of “dung-feeding beetles. x6xo Healey St. 
Aug. Citie of God 691 Stercutius, who was deified for 
“dung-finding. 

c. Special combs.: .dung-bath. {Dyeing), a 
mixture of dung, usually that of cows, with chalk 
in warm water, used to remove superfluous mordant 
from printed calico ; dung-beetle, a name for 
the dor-beetle or dumble-dore ; also a general name 
for the group of beetles which roll up balls of 
dung; dung-bird, {a) the hoopoe; {b) = dung- 
hunter ; dung-chafer = dung-beetle ; dung-cis- 
tern, -copper, a vessel containing a dung-bath; 


1* dung -farmer, one who contracts to remove dung 
and refuse; dung-fly, a two-winged fly of the genus 
Scatophaga , feeding in ordure; dung-gate, -port, 
a gate through which dung and refuse are removed ; 
in O. T., the name of a gate of Jerusalem ; the 
anus; dung-hunter, -teaser, the Dirt-bird or 
Dirty Allan : (see quots.) ; + dung- wet a., as wet as 
dung, wet through ; dung- worm, a worm or larva 
found in cow-dung, used as bait. Also Dung-cart, 
-fork, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 153/2 The chalk occasionally added 
to the “dung-bath serves to neutralize the acids as they are 
evolved from the mordants. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Client. 
H- 353 Th£ dung- bath is now almost wholly superseded 
by tne solutions of certain salts, viz. the double phosphate 
of ^ soda and lime, arsenite and arsenate of soda, and 
silicate of soda. 1634 Moufet 7 heat. Ins / 153 “Dung- 
beetle, Sharnbugg. 1828 Darwin in Life <S* Lett. I. 172 
A bluish metallic-coloured dung-beetle. 18x6 Kirby & Sr. 
Entomol. (184^) II. 280 The common “dung-chafer, .flies 
with great rapidity and force. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 154/1 
The goods must be., winched through a fresh “dung-cistern 
(commonly called a *dung-copper>. 1398 E. Gilpin Shial, 
(1878) 26 He’le cry, oh rare, at a ’'Dongfarmers cart. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 69 The dungfermers seek in euery 
streete by exchange to buy this durtie ware. 1616 Crt. 
tr Times fas. I (1849) I. 414 They say a dung-farmer gave 
him his death’s wound. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. 
Ins. 947 Merdivora or “Dung-flies are of divers sorts. 1333 
Coverdale Neh. xii. 31 On the righte hande of the wall 
toward the “Donggate. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life 
Pciresc II. 152 The Excrement. .in that part which was 
near the Dung-gate, a 166 r Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 
144 Searching into the pedigree of Paper, it cometh into 
the world at the doungate, raked thence in Rags. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 423 This species [of Gull] is 
likewise called by some the “Dung Hunter. 1885 Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 210 Richardson’s Skua, .[called] 
from the vulgar opinion that the gulls are muting, when, in 
reality, they are only disgorging fish newly caught. .Dung 
bird or Dung hunter. 1535 Coverdale Neh. ii. 13, I rode 
by nighte vnto the valley porte.. and to the “Dongporte. 
1841 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 9. 256 Arctic 
skua, better known .. by the name of the 'dung teazer. 
x 599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe in Harl. Misc.( 1808-12) VI. 180 
(D.) Fishermen cowthring and quaking, “dung-wet after a 
storme. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (162 1^723 The duke of 
Alva (wonderfully wearied in the late skirmish, and dung 
wet). 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., *Dwig-worms . . found in 
great plenty among cow-dung in September and October. 
Dung (cl vi)), v. Forms: 1 dyngian,4-6dong(e, 
(5 doong, 6 doung), 4-7 dunge, 4- dung. [In 
OE. dyngian from dung zb . ; cf. OFris. donga, denga, 
MHG. t ungen, Ger. diingen. In ME. assimilated 
to, or formed anew from the sb.] 

X. traits. To manure (ground) with dung; to 
dress with manure. 

c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 104/8 Slercoratio , 
dingiung. c 1380 WvcuFSerm. Sel. Wks. 1. 99 Diggeaboute 
he vyne rotis and dung hem wel. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 127/ x 
Dungen, or mukkyn londe, fimo. 1302 Caxton' s Chron. 
Eng. 1. (1520) 7/1 He taught men to donge theyr feldes. 
1348 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 19 The ploughman, .tilleth 
hys Iande . .and sometyme doungeth it. 1648 Gage West Ind. 
xviii. 135 The best way to husband or dung their ground. 
1770-74 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1 803) I. 313 They miss 
a crop by dunging an improper soil. 

Jig. 1709 Steele 'Taller No. 35 ? 2 To improve and 
dung his Brains with this prolifick Powder [snuff], 

b. Predicated of animals. 

1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 15 b, If I deliver to a man 
mye sheepe to dong or marie his land, x 607 Dekker 
Weslw , Hos 11. i. Wks. 1873 II. 294 Doe Iack-dawes dung 
the top of Paules Steeple still? X759 tr. Duhamel's Husb. 

\. iv. (1762) 9 The land is well dunged by them. 

c. Predicated of the manure. 

1362 Turner Herbal it. 52 b, Medic fother muste be 
soiven in April.. It dongeth the ground well. 1589 Pus- 
quill’s Ret. 5 The carkases of the deade did dunge the 
grounde. 

2 . intr. Of animals ; To drop or eject excrement. 
c 1470 Harding Chron. xxi. iv. In [the whiche time] no 

horsse maye dunge. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb . § X8 Let them 
[shepe] stande stylle a good season, that they maye donge. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. X05 He grases on th*e Shore, and 
dungs like a Horse. 1791 J. Whitaker Rev. Gibbon's Hist. 
256 (R.) He dungs upon it at last from the dirty tail of 
Mahometanism. 1846 [see Dunging vbl. sb. 2]. 

f b. irans . Dung out , to pass as excrement. Obs. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 8 Till such time as the 
lambe beginne to dunge out the milke which it hath gotten 
of her [an ewe]. 

3 . Calico-printing . To immerse in a dung- bath 
in order to remove superfluous mordant. 

1836 [see Dunging! 1875 lire's Diet. Arts I. 626 In 
dunging calicoes. Ibid. 628 A solution of arseniate of soda, 
containing from 10 to 50 grains arsenic acid per gallon, 
according to the strength and nature of the mordants to oe 
dunged. . , ... 

Hence Dung'ed ppl. a., covered or mixed witn 
dung ; manured ; Dung-er, an animal that dungs 
(Cotgr. s.v. Griimer). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 15* In donged lond. *597-8 
Bp. Hall Sal. v. i. 116 To see the dunged folds of das- 
tnyled sheepe. i 6 z 6 Bacon Sylva § 500 An Infusion of the 
Medecine in Dunged Water 1651 K. Child in HartMs 
Legacy (1655) 11 Dung’d land. 

Dung, pa. t. and pple. of DlXG v. 

|| Dungaree (dzrqgar/). Also dungereo. 

[Hindi dungrl .] A kind of coarse inferior 

Indian calico. 



DUNG-CART. 
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DUNG-POT. 


{1613 Capt. Saris in Purchas Pilgritnes (1625-6} I. 363 
(Y.) The sorts requested, and prices that they yielded.. 
Dongerijns, the finest, twelve.] 1696 J. F. Merchant's 
Ware ho. 14 Dungarees is another sort of Callico which is 
course, but something whiter than the former, yet not 
so fine, but is much stronger than the Dembands. 1759 
Lend. Mag. XXV 11 I. 604 A sail-cloth called Dungaree. 
i 858 Miss Frerf. Deccan Days p.'xxiv. (Y.), Such dungeree 
as you now pay half a rupee a yard for. 

b. pi. Trousers of this material. 

1891 R. KtrLtNG City Dread/. Nt. 40 He’s got his dunga- 
rees on. 

c. at t rib. and Comb. 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 330 Blue 
dungaree trowsers. 1890 W. C. Russell My Shipmate 
Louise III. xxxiii. 103 Clad in shirts and duck’or dungaree 
breeches. 

Du’ng-cart. A cart used to convey manure. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 216 He. .fond A dong Carte as 
it went for to donge lond. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 146 To 
helpe her husbande to fyll the mucke wayne or donge cart. 
1606 Choice, Chance, etc. {1881) 48 What a spight it was to 
see a horse of seruice drawe in a doung-cart. 3865 Trollope 
Belton Est. xiii, If I thought that no one would see me. I'd 
fill a dung-cart or two. 

fg, 1624 Heywood Captives 1. i, Whele about thou dung 
cart of diseases. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg?) 
764/2 Reducing all wit to the original dung-cart. 

Hence Dung‘-cartful,as much as fills a dung-cart. 
159S Mucedorus in Hazl. DodslcyXll. 235 I have kill’d 
a dungcartful at the least, a 1659 Cleveland Chym. Magic 
18 Guts at least a Dung-cart full. 

Dungeon (dz7’nd3on), sb. Forms: a. 4-5 don- 
geoun, -goun, -gon, -gen, -gyn, doun-, dun- 
goun, Sc. dwngeoune, -geown, downgeowne, 
4-6 dongeon, dungion, 5-6 doungeon, -gen, 
6 dongion, -gyon, 4- dungeon. P. 4-9 Don- 
jon (4 dunjon, 4-5 donjoun(e, 9 donjeon). 
[a. F. donjon (12th c. in Littr£), in OF. also dan - 
jon, dangon = Pr. donjon , dompnhon late L. 
domnion-em in same sense, f. domnus (for dominus) 
lord ; thus essentially a doublet of Dominion.] 

1 . The great tower or keep of a castle, situated 
in the innermost court or bailey. (To this the archaic 
spelling donjon is now usually appropriated.) 

a. 3375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 224 Bath the castell and the 
dwngeoune. <-2385 Chaucer L. G. W. qyj Dido, The noble 
tour of Ylion That of the citee was the cheef dungeon. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. iii. (15*4) 6 a, A thousand arblastes, 
bent in his doungeoun. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aytnou 
i. 23 Lohier.. mounted vp vnto the dongeon of the castell. 
1568 Grafton Chron. If. 288 Come on Sirs, ye shal 
enter into the Dungeon, for then shall ye be sure to be 
Lordes of the Castell. 3705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4164/3 The 
Governor, .retired into the Dungeon, which is a small Fort 
within the great one. 1797 AIrs. Radcliffe Italian vii, 
The keep or dungeon of the ancient fort. 

/ 3 . a 1300 Cursor M. 9926 pe thrid [colur]. .castes lem 
ouer al sa bright, pat reches to pe dunjon light, c 1330 
R. Brunnb Chron. (1810) 321 Steuen. .did reise in patcoste 
a stalworth donjon. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 12 The castelle and 
donjoune held still. 1678 \x. Gaya's Art of War 11. 116 
Donjon, a place of Retreat in a Town or Place, to capitulate 
in with greater security in case of Extremity. 1691 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2727/2 After this we fixed our Miners to the 
Donjon or Tower within the Castle. 1813 Scott Trterm. 
11. x. Nor tower nor donjon could he spy.^ 3894 Baring- 
Gould Deserts S. France II. xvi. 38 A cylindrical donjon, 
with ancient buildings grouped about it. 

b. More fully, donjon- ( dungeon -) keep , - tower . 
1808 Scott Mann. 1. i, The battled towers, the Donjon 

keep. 38x3 — Rokeby 11. ii, By Brackenbury’s dungeon- 
tower. 1849 James Woodman xi. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 
vr. iii. (1866) 828 It was in the donjon keep of the castle. 

c. Arch. (See quot.) 

1823 Crabb Technol '. Diet., Donjon (Archit.\ a small 
wooden pavilion raised above the roof of the house, where 
anyone may command a fine view. 

2 . A strong close cell ; a dark subterranean place 
of confinement ; a deep dark vault. 

33.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1186 So wel is me in pys doel 
doungoun. i3.,C<7<?r de L. 728 That thou dwelle in a fowle 
dongon. c 1325 Body <5- Soul 471 in Map's Poems (Camden) 
345 The eorthe closede hit self a3eyn, And the dungoun 
was for-dit. 3512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 8 Preamb., The said 
Richard was taken and imprisoned in a doungen and a depe 
pytt under grounde. 1604 Shahs. Oth. iii. iii. 271, 1 had rather 
be a Toad, And liuc vpon the vapour of a Dungeon. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 317 The King of Heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon. 37x3 Berkeley Guardian No. 
39. ? 3 Beneath the castle I could discern vast dungeons. 
1871 Morley Voltaire 7 When the fortunes of the fight 
do not hurry the combatant to dungeon or stake. 

3 . transf. and fig. 

1340 Hampoix Pr. Cause. CS35 * In belle’, he says, * e.s na 
raunccon \ For na helpe may be in pat dungeon, c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems 251 (Mfitz.) That worldly waves with 
there mortal deluge Ne drowne me nat in ther drecdful 
dongoun. 3549 Coverdale, etc. Erasvt. Par. Col. 2 In 
the deepe doungeon of ignorance. 3671 Milton Samson 
156 Thou art become.. The dungeon of thyself. 1832 
<». R. Porter Porcelain <V GI. 68 Palbsy . . confined within 
the dungeon of his own breast, those feelings of bitterness. 
3871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixviii. 102 Strangely the land's last 
verge holds him, a dungeon of earth. 

t b. A habitation, mansion : also Jig Obs. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vitt. xxlv. (1554) 194 b, Up to the 
rich sterry bright dongeon.. Called Arthurs constellacion. 
— I.yke thyn Audience etc. in Pol. Rel. ft L. Poems (i£66) 
25 pyogenes lay in a smalle dongeon, In sondre wedyrs 
which tumyd as a balle. *443 — Prospect Peace in Pci. 
Poems 'Rolls! II. 21 x Ilriht was the sterre oyiqthe dongoun 
moost, Wher the hcvcnly queen lay poorly in jesyne. 


c. Applied to a person of profound learning or 
wisdom: = ‘deep mine or receptacle.* (Sc. and 
north.- dial.) 

1773 in Boswell Jrnl. Tour Hebrides 22 Oct., Lady Loch- 
bury said, ‘ he was a dungeon of wit 3832-53 Whistle - 
binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. hi. 81 Although he’s a dungeon o’ 
Latin and Greek. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. 
Dungeonable , * He’s a dungeon o* wit very shrewd. Mod. 
Sc. He is a perfect dungeon of learning. 

4. attrib. and Comb. : Of or belonging to a 
dungeon, as dungeon-bolt , -cell, - door , -floor, -for- 
tress, -gate, -vault, etc. ; dungeon-keep, -tower 
(see 1 b). Also dungeon-like adj. 

3813 Scott Rokeby iv. xxii, A fearful vision. .Of ^dungeon- 
bolts and fetters worn. 1814 — Ld. of Isles m. i\% From 
lowest *dungeon cell To highest tower, a 1743 Savage 
Wks. (1775) II. 107 (Jod.) Where ^dungeon damps arise 
Diseas’d he pines, c 3440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. v. 720 
The gayleris were sore afrayde of certeyn light at the 
*dongeon-doore. 3645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 183/2 
This is that grisly porter, who. .claps the *dungeon-gate upon 
them. 1864 A. McKay Hist . Kilmarnock 9S Above were 
two *dungeon-Iike apartments. 3856 W. E. Aytoun Both- 
ivell (1857) 2 They riot o’er my *dungeon-vault. 1810 
Montgomery Poems , Old Man's Song viii, To burst these 
*dungeon-walIs of clay. 

Hence Dungeonable a. {north. dial.),' 1 deep 
shrewd, knowing (cf. 3 c). Do/ngeonly, Do- 
geony a., dungeon-like. 

3593 Nashe Christ's T.. (1613) 42 None but the God of 
heauen may . . returne Conquerour from that dungconly 
Kingdome. 3674-91 Ray N. C. Words 22 A Dungeonable 
Body; a shrewd person, or, as the vulgar express it, a 
divelish Fellow. 3823 in Life of Dean Hook I. 360 Unaired 
dungeony rooms of a bachelor’s house. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Dungeonable , deep, knowing. 

Dungeon (dirnd^on), v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To put or keep in a dungeon or cell ; to imprison ; 
to shut up in, or as in, a dungeon. 

3615 T. Adams Blacke Devill 76 If he once recovers him 
into his prison he will dungeon him. 3645 Bp. Hall 
Remedy Discontents 324 Are we dungeon’d up from the 
sight of the Sun? 3819 Shelley Cenci \\. i, You said 
nothing Of how I might be dungeoned like a madman. 
3884 Tennyson Bcckct v. ii. 193 They.. Kill'd half the crew, 
dungeon’d the other half In Fevensey Castle. 

Hence Du-ngeoned ppl. a., Du-ngeoning- vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; also Dtrngeoner, one who or that 
which dungeons. 

3633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 The prisoner that is 
allowed to walk abroad, though with his keeper, is not so 
miserable as the dungeoned. 1795 Southey Vis. Maid of 
Orleans 1. 30 A dungeon’d wretch. 1820 Examiner No. 
650. 620/1 The dungeonings and ironings of Reformers. 
a 1821 Keats Lines to Fanny 33 That most hateful land, 
Dungeoner of my friends. 

Du-ng-fork. 

1. A three- or four-pronged fork used to lift or 
spread clung ; a kind of pitchfork. 

C1430 Lydg. Chorle <5- Byrde (Roxb.) 13 To a chorle a 
dongforke in his honde. 1530 Palscr. 214/2 Donge forke, 
fourche a fan. 3669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 324 
A Dung-fork is a Tool of 3 Tines or Pikes, for the better 
casting of Dung. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. x. 254 The manure. . 
so far rotted as to be easily divisible by the dung-fork. 1875 
Tf.nnyson Q. Mary it. ii, The reeking dungfork master of 
the mace ! 

attrib. 1674 Flatman To Mr. Austin 9 Our Noddles 
understand them can No more, than read that dung fork, 
pothook hand That in Queen’s Colledge Library does stand. 

2. Enlom. The anal fork on which the larvae of 
certain coleopterous insects carry their excrement ; 
a feecifork. 

Dirng-heap. A heap of dung, a dunghill. 

a 3310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvii. 103 Ne fyndest thou 
non so fyl dung-heep. 3393 [sec next 2]. C2430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhodc 11. liii. (1869)96 Eche wight is strong on his owen 
dung hep, and tristeth to his cuntree ; He is heere in his 
cuntree, on his dung hep. 3843 Carlyle Past Pr. H. v, 

‘ Dungheaps* lying quiet at most doors. 

Dunghill (dzvqhil), sb. 

1. A neap or hillock of dung or refuse. 

c 1320 Scuyn Sag. (W.)24i7 To-delue anon in thi donghel. 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xv. 109 Forypocrysie in latyn is lykned 
to a dongehul [1393 C. xvji. 265 dounghep]. 3484 Caxton 
Fables cf FEsop 1. i, As a Cok ones sought his pasture in 
the donghylle he fond a precious stone. 3697 Sir T. P. 
Blount Ess. 29 Raking of Dunghills is an Employment 
more fit for a Scavenger than a Gentleman. 3776 Adam 
Smith W . N. 11. iii. (1869) I. 352 One half, perhaps, of these 
provisions is thrown to the dunghill. 3843 Lever J. Hinton 
xx, Mud hovels, with their dunghills, .around them, 
b. In proverbs and locutions. 

* 54 ^ J- Hf.ywood /V tfr. (1867)25 But he was at home there, 
he might speake his will, Euery cock is proude on his owne 
dunghill. 3581 Sidney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander 
and Darius, when they straue who should be Cocke of thys 
worlds dunghill. 1857 Trollope Three Clerks xl, Mr. 
Chaflanbrass was the cock of this dung-hill. 1879 Froude ; 
Ctcsar xv. 233 ‘What he [Cicero] could not say in the 
Forum he thought he might venture on with impunity in 
the Senate, which might be called his own dunghill. 

2. transf. and Jig. a. A heap or repository of 
filth or rubbish; often applied depreciatively to 
the earth, and to the human body. Also as the type 
of the lowest or most degraded situation. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 147 b, Y* foule & 
lYlthy donghyll of this world. . 3540 Morysine Vires' 
Introd.Wvsd. C ij, The fayre«.t body is nothing els but 
a doungenyll covered in white and purple. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Salisbury ix, And buryed in the dounghil of defame, 
i 1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel il i, More to be 


loath’d than vileness or sin’s dunghill. 1692 'Washington 
tr. Milton's Def. Pof>. v. (3851) 133 For matter of Books 
there is no body publishes huger Dunghils than you. 1768 
Woman of Honor II. 40 Considering the condition from 
which this son of a dunghill sprung. 1785 Grose Diet. 
Vnlg. Tongue s.v., Moving dunghill, a. dirty filthy man or 
woman. 1817 Cobbett Wks. XXXIL 40 Those who have 
risen suddenly from the dunghill to a chariot. 

b. Applied opprobriously to a person of evil 
life, or of base station. 

1553 Becon Rcliguesof Rome (1563) 105 Shal y* vile dong, 
hills of the earth presume to alter and chaunge the blessed 
and euerlasting Testament of y* only begotten sonne of God ? 
3595 Shahs. John iv. iii. 87. Out, dunghill! dar’st thou 
braue a Nobleman? 3665 J. Spencer Vulg. Proph. 49 
Paracelsus . . was a walking Dunghil (so offensive and cor- 
rupt his life.', 

C. With reference to the dunghill cock (see 3 d), 
a man who is not £ game a coward or spiritless 
fellow. To die dunghill , to die as a coward, not 
to die ‘game’, d. -Dung 4 . 

3756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV. 52 Submit, be 
a wretch, and die dunghill. 3763 Brit. Mag. ii. 358 There 
would be no sport, as the combatants were both reckoned 
dunghills. 3785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue, Dunghill, a 
coward; a cockpit phrase, all but game cocks being stiled 
dunghills ; to die dunghill, to repent or shew any signs of 
contrition at the gallows. 3820 Scott Ivanhoc xliii, To see 
. .whether the heroes of the day are, in the heroic language 
of insurgent tailors, flints or dunghills. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to a 
dunghill, as dunghill beetle, raker, etc. b. Fit 
for or vile as a dunghill, c. Cowardly, or show- 
ing no fight, as the dunghill cock. 

c 3430 Lydg. Min. Poems 192 (Matz.) A downghille doke 
as deynte as a snyghte. 3548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI/. 7 
A dongehyll knave and vyle borne villeyne. 1583 Stubbls 
Anal. Abus. 11. (1882I 39 This dunghill trade of Brokerie. 
1603 Cornwallyes Ess. xxv, Many Dung-hill Birdes have 
maintained infinite labours, assisted onely with the fame of 
making their sonnes Gentlemen. 3633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 423 Rich offerings.. were made to that dunghill 
Deity. 3658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1009 Some 
call the Pilularius the dunghill Beetle, because it breeds 
from dung and filth. 1670 Brooks H'ks. (1867) VI. 54 God 
never loves to lift up the light of his countenance upon 
a dunghill-spirited man. 1684 Bunyan .Pilgr. Progr. it. 
55 The Dunghil-raker, Spider, Hen, The Chicken too to 
me Hath taught a Lesson. 3794 Southey Wat Tyler \\\. ii. 
My liege, ’twas wisely ordered, to destroy The dunghill 
rabble. 3889 Swinburne Study of Ben Jonson 70 Some 
dunghill gazetteer of this very present day. 

d. Special combs. : dunghill-cock, -fowl, -hen, 
common barndoor fowls, as distinguished from the 
game-cock, etc. ; so dunghill craven. 

> 3580 G. Harvey 3 proper ivittie Lett. 29 [There are] Asses 
in Lions skins ; *dunglecocks. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) V. 163 The game-cock being by no means so fruitful 
as the ungenerous dunghill-cock. 1733 Shaftesb. Charae. 
( 1 737) HI. 218 The difference .. between the game-cock, 
and the *dunghill-craven. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. I. 1x2 
A few *dung-hill fowls were also found on these islands. 
3613 Cotgr., Vne poule de pailler, a Munghill henne, a 
henne thats fed at the barne doore. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.) Dirnghill v. traits,, 
to make up into a dunghill ; in quot.yff. f Du-ng- 
hillry, vile condition or practice. Du-nghilly a 
like or characteristic of a dunghill ; vile, ignoble. 

3583 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 205 Where I see 
nobilitie betraid to donghillrie, and learning to doultrie. 
3632 Massinger & Field Fatal Denary iv. i, Poor, de- 
generate, dunghilly blood and breeding. 2662 J. Chandler 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 115 It hides part of a stinking or 
Dunghilly ferment under the soureness of the milk. 1S60 
All Year Round No. 45. 438 Where all the lees of Stamboul 
were dungjhilled up into one reeking mass of infamy. 
Dunging 1 (dzr rj iq \ vbl. sb. [f. D ung v. + -INC 1 . 
Cf. Ger. diingungj\ The action of the verb Dung. 

1. The manuring of land ; concr. manure, dung. 

c zooo [see Dung v. j]. 01420 Pa/lad. on Husb. 1. 238 

Lupyne and ficchis slayn, and on their roote Vpdried, are 
as dongyng, londis boote. 2562 Turner Herbal 11. 74 b, 
Dungyng hurteth Date trees. 3708 J. Chamberlayne St. 
Gt. Brit. t. 1. iii. (T743) 11 The soil is so rich that it .. will 
bear good Barley for almost 20 years without dunging. 

2. Dropping of excrement. 

2617 Markham Caval. hi. 24 Which you shall know by bis 
dunging. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Pheasant taking. 
If you perceive by their dunging and scraping, that they 
frequent any Place. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
fed. 4) II. 109 By eating, by treadibg, by dunging, by staling. 
0 . Calico-printing. The operation of passing 
the cloth through a dung-bath. Also attrib. 

1836 Penny Cyel. VI. 153/2 The dunging is . . one of the 
most important .. processes in calico-printing. 1875 Urc's 
Diet. Arts I. 627 Dunging salts, or liquors, are now made 
by the manufacturing chemist. 
tDu’n^isll, a. Obs. rare. [f. Dung sb. + 
- 18 H.] Of the nature of dung ; vile. 

* 55 ° Bale Apol. 46 Dongysh and fylthie I rad i cions. 1628 
Gaule Pract. Thc.{ibij) 126 No lesse dungish and brutish- 
+ Dun gle cock. Obs. = Dunghill cock. 

+ Du*ngled,///. a. Obs. ? - Dunghil led, thrown 
on a dunghill. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. To Rdr. 332 As If a dungled 
Asse should die. 

Dung-pot. Now dial. A tub for carrying 
manure, etc., of which a pair Is borne by a pack- 
horse; also a low- wheeled cart for the same purpose. 

1388-9 Abingdon Ace. (Camden) 58, Ij wyIpottis..J dung* 
pot. 255a Huloct, Dunge cart or dunge potte made of 
wickers, scir/ea. 1575-6 Act iBE/iz. c. 10. g 1 Eve rye person 
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dungy; 

..shalbe charged to finde . . one Carte . . Tumbrel!, Dounge 
Pott or Courte. .for. .repayringe of the Highe wayes. c 2720 
C Fiennes Diary (i88in 171 A horse wet* draws a sort of 
carriage, the wheeles like a Dung-pott. 1881 in Isle of 
Wight Gloss. 1888 in Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. 

Dungy (dtrgi), a. [f. Dung sb. -y L] 

1 . Of the. nature of dung; abounding in dung* 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ff Cl. 1. i. 35 Our dungie earth alike 

Feeds Beast as Man. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 21 The 
best dungy compost. 

2 . Foul of filthy as dung;., vile, defiling. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode m. xlvij. (1869) 160, I am 
foule. .stinkmge and dungy. 1599 Ma&ston Scp. Villauit , 
To Detraction 165 My mind disdaines the dungy muddy 
scum Of abiect thoughts, ifirr Bible Dent. xxix. 17 Their 
idols [marg. dungy gods], wood and stone. 1B60 Pusey 
Min. Profit. Hoseatx. 10 Scripture gives disgraceful names 
to the idols (as abominations, nothings, dungy things). 

Dunite (citrnait). Alin. (See quot. 1879.) • 

1B68 Dana Min. 258 Dunyte. 1874 Dawkins Ess. v. 137 
The peridot rock of New Zealand known as dunite. 1879 
llUTLEY .S'/mih' Rocks xiii. 265 Dunite (so named from Dun 
Mountain in New Zealand, which consists in great part of 
this rock and serpentine) is a crystalline-granular aggregate 
of olivine and chromic-iron. 

|| Duniwas S al (d/r ni ( wa*sal) . Also duniwassel, 
-waisle, dunni-, duinnie-wassal, dunniwassel. 
[Gael, duine nasal lit. gentleman, = duine man + 
nasal gentle, noble, well-born.] A (Highland) 
gentleman ; a gentleman of secondary rank, below 
the chief, a yeoman ; a cadet of a family of rank. 

c 1565 Lindcsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1814) 357 Gam.) 
The king ..caused many of the great Duny vassalis to shew 
thair holding. 1630 Drumm. of Hawtu. Consid. to Farit. 
Wks. (1721) 187 That. .the overseers of ministers, deacons 
and elders, be named duniwassels of the kirk. 1681 Colvil 
Whigs Sufflic. (1751) 60 Though some, Sir, of our duni- 
waisles Stood out, like Eglinton and Cassils. 1802 Scott 
Bonny Dundee viii. There are wild Duniewassals three 
thousand times three, Will cry hoigh ! for the bonnet o' 
Bonny Dundee. 1814 — Wav. xv i, His bonnet had a short 
feather, which indicated his claim to be treated as a Duinhi - 
Wassell or sort of gentleman. 1884 Times 18 Mar. 7 The 
feathers .. indicated gentility .. the 42nd being duinnie- 
wassals, or small gentry. 

Dunkadoo (dpqkadfr) [Echoic: from the 
bird’s cry.] Popular name in New England of the 
American bittern {Botaurus viugitans). 

Dunkard (dn-qkard). I 7 .S. =Dunkeu L 

17B4 J. Brown Hist. Brit . Ch. I. xii. 336 Dunkards, whose 
men and women live in separate communities. 1896 Chr. 
World 21 May 403/1 The Dunkards are to be found in 
twenty of the United States, the total membership being 
about 75,000. Ibid., A Dunkard minister made a speech. 

Dunker 1 (dirgksj); Tunket (to-qksi). [ad. 
Ger. timber, f. t 'unken ( dunked ) to dip.] A member 
of a body of German- American Baptists, who 
administer baptism only to adults, and by triple 
immersion. 

They settled in Pennsylvania early in the i8thc., whence 
they spread into Ohio and other states. 

1756 G. Washington Lett.yint. i88p 1. 354 The Dunkers 
(who are all Doctors) entertain the Indians who are wounded 
here. 1785 J. Q. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 533 The Quakers 
and Moravians, Dunkers, Mennonites, or other worthy 
people in Pennsylvania. 1796 Morse Avier ; Gcog. I. 281 
The words Tunkers and Tumblers have been corruptly 
written Dunkers and Dumplers. 1858-60 Gardner Faiths 
World I. 770/1 The Dunkers hold that celibacy is not 
binding, .but that it is to be commended as a virtue. 1886 
Blunt Diet. Sects _ 602/1 Settlements were formed by the 
emigration of married Tunkers to other parts. 

Dunker2, corruption of Dunkirk : see next. 

1631 Fitz-Geffray Curse of Corn-horders 14 Suffered to 
be a prey to Dunkers abroad, and to as bad at home. 
Dunkirk (d»-nk 5 ak). Name of a town on the 
coast of French Flanders ; herice, a privatcer vessel 
of that town. Also transf. and jig, 

1602 Decker Satirom. Whs. 1873 I. 200 lie march through 
thy dunkirkes guts for shooting jestes at me. 1607 Walx- 
ington Oft. Glass 89 Like to roving Dunkirkes, or robbing 
pyrats. a 1625 Fletcher Elder Bro. iv. ii, Quite shot 
through 'tween Wind and Water by a she-Dunkirk. 1629 
CJturchw. Acc. Kirlon-in- Lindsey in Antiquary (1888) 
Dec. 21 A trawler .. that was taken with Dunkerkes. 
x888 A thenecum 17 Mar. 335/1 Of persons robbed on the 
sea by Dunkirks we have several examples [in the Don- 
caster records]. 

Dn-nkrrt er. [f. prec. -r -er I.] A privateer 
belonging to Dunkirk, or one of its crew. 

1603 Crt. <5- Times fas. / (1849) I. 4 The Dunkirkers 
have been very busy with us of late, and. .took three pinks 
coming from Flushing. 1625 Crt. Times C/cas. I. (1848) , 
I. 50 There are brought into Plymouth three long boats full , 
of Dunkirkers. 1659. Fuller App. JnJ. Innoc. (1840) 373 , 
A Dunkirker, who delights to prey on poor merchants’ snips. 

Dtrnkle (dP’qk’D, v. Sc. Also dunckle. [A ; 
parallel form to Duntle, Dimple ; cf. the parallel 1 
forms crimple , crumple , crinkle , crunklc , dingle, \ 
dimble .] traits. To make a dint or pit in ; to dint. 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie III. xxxiii. 284 We think his 1 
harnpan’s surely dunklet. 1830 — Lazvrie T. n. i. (1849) 4 2 
Without very deeply dunkling the truth. 

Dnnkle (dtvqk’l), sb. Sc. [Goes with prec. vb.] 

* The dint made or cavity produced by a blow, or 
in consequence of a fall ’ (Jam.], 

• 1821 Galt in Blackw. Mag. X.6 [It] would have left both 
doors and dunkles in her character. 

Dunlin (dunlin), [dial, form of dun ling, f. 
Dun a. + -ling. Cf. dunnock . 1 The red-backed 
sandpiper ( Tringa alpina or variabihs), a Euro- 


pean migratory bird, abundant at certain seasons 
on the sea-coast. Also an American species or sub- 
species { 7 \ pacijicd). 

1531-z in Rogers Agric. , $ Prices III. 185/1. 1678 Ray 
Willughby’s Ornith. nt. xii. 305 The North-Country Dunlin 
..is about the bigness of the Jack-Snipe. • 1766 Pennant 
Boot. (1776) II. 471 Dunlin , this species is at once distin- 
guished from the others by the singularity of its colours. 
1877 Bcsant& Rice^ Son of Pule. 1. xiii, A flock of ox- 
birds, or dunlins, digging out the juicy slugs from the mud. 

Dunnage (dp-ned^), sb. Naut. [In 17th c. 
dy image, dinnage : origin unascertained. 

Cf. Du. dim, LG. dun thin, diinne tzvige brushwood.] 
Light material, as brushwood, mats, and the like, 
stowed among and beneath the cargo of a vessel to 
keep it from injury by chafing or wet ; any lighter 
or less valuable articles of the cargo used for the 
same purpose. 

1623 Whitbourne Nezvfoundland 75 Mats and dynnage 
vnder the Salt, and Salt Shouels. 1755 Magens Insurances 
II. 101 To take Care of the requisite Dunnage and Bavins 
at the Bottom. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 98 We 
covered the bottom of the hold., with dried brush, for dun- 
nage. 1863 Reade Hard Cash I. 198 He had stowed his 
dunnage, many hundred bundles of light flexible canes 
from Sumatra and Malacca. 

attrib. ci 850 Rndint, Navig. (Weale) 116 Dunnage bat- 
tens, pieces of oak or fir, about two inches square, nailed 
athwart the fl3t of the orlop, to prevent wet from damaging 
the cables, and to admit air. i860 Mere. Marine Mag. 
VII. 73 Dunnage wood 2 6d. per 100 pieces. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Dunnage gratings , express gratings 
placed on a steamer’s deck to place cargo upon, serving as 
dunnage. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 1 Feb. 4/2 They store there 
the dunnage mats used for the cargo. [When guano was 
shipped in bulk at the Chincha Islands, the hold was lined 
with guanoin bags ? called dunnage-bags , to protect the rest 
and for better packing; so with various other commodities.] 
Loosely used for miscellaneous baggage ; slang , 
a sailor’s or tramp’s clothes. 

1851 Mayhew Lend. Lab. (1861) I. 262. 1873 Slang 
Diet., Dunnage , baggage, clothes. 1885 C. A. NeidE 
Cruise of Aurora 105 (Cent.) Some of the dunnage and 
the tent would need to be dried before being packed. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 0 Apr. 2/1 The other dunnage was a 
curious mixture of odds and ends, such as a sextant, a little 
mahogany sea chest, strings of candles, bread bags, rusty 
scissors, knives, forks, and spoons. 

Du'nnage, tj. Naut . [f. prec. sb.] traits . To i 
stow or secure with dunnage. Also intr. for rcjl. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 63 Dunnage as high 
as the kelson.. to prevent water getting to the casks. 1865 
}. Lr.ES Lazos Brit. Skipping (ed. 9) 7 go The vessel must 
also be properly dunnaged in the bottom and at the sides of 
the hold, in order to raise up the loading. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk. s.v., A vessel dunnages below the dry 
cargo to keep it from bilge-water. 1884 American VI 11. 
382 Vessels fraudulently ‘dunnaged’ for the purpose of 
reducing their tonnage. 

t Du’nned, pfil. a. Ohs. [f. Dun vh + -ed 
M ade dun ; of a dark or dusky colour : = Dun a. i . 

c 1440 Promp. Part'. 235/1 Dunnyd of coloure, subniger. 
1530 Palsgr. 311/1 Dunde gray as a horse is. 1542 Rich- 
mond. Wills (Surtees) 37 One great donnyed cow. 2643 
St. Trials, Essex Witches (R.), That the impe, which the 
said Joyce Boanes sent was a dun’d one like unto a mouse. 

D Tinner (dirnw), sbA Sc. Also dunder. [Be- 
longs to Dunner v.] A resounding or reverbera- 
ting noise ; a blow causing vibration. 

1780 J. Mayne Siller Gun 11. 127 But a’ this tune, wi’ 
mony a dunder (— dunner], Auld guns were brattling aff 
like thunder [=thunner], 1789 Davidson Seasons 18 (Jam.) 
His Maggy on his mind Did sometimes gie a dunner. 1850 
J. Struthers Poet. Wks. I. Autobiog. 129 The dunner of 
the engine, .has ceased. 

Dunner, sb.* [f. Dun v.s + -er L] One who 
duns or importunes another, esp. for money due ; 
a dun. 

ax 700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Dunner,, a Sollicitor for 
Debts. 1712 Stfxle Sfiect. No. 454 T» 5 [They] serve the j 
Owners in getting them Customers, as their common Dunners ( 
do in making them pay. 1822 T. Thomas To Occupiers of 
J.and 24 A fine till'd wheaten Field That Owner will from 
Debts and Dunner shield. 

Dunner, V. Sc. [perh. in origin freq. of Dun 
vl- ; but with onomatopoeic associations.] intr. To 
make a reverberating noise, to resound ; to fall or 
strike with vibration and reverberating noise. 

1802 in Sibbald Citron. Sc. Poetry Gloss. 28x9 W. Ten- 
nant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 180 As down he dunner’d on 
the ground. 1820 Edin. Mag. June 533 (Jam.) It gard the 
divots stour aff the house riggins and every caber dunner. 
Dunness (dy'njnes). [f. Dun ti. + -ness.] The 
quality of being dun ; duskiness, dinginess. 

x6xo Markham Master p. t. lxvh 140 When Baynesse 
tnrnes to dunnesse, blackes to duskishnes. 2626 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Famic 205 Spots or dunnesse of the 
*.kinne. 2848 Lytton Harold v. vii. The dunness of the 
clouds. 

+ D turning, vbl. sbA : see Dun vS- 
Dunning (dt>'nhj), vbl.sbf [f. Dun zl 3 ] The 
action of importuning for debt, etc. 

17x4 Manoeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 246 Without taking 
notice of their dunning. # 27*6 A.mherst Terrx Fit. xxxiii. 

176 The continual dunnings and insolent menaces of their 
creditors. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 36/2 The importunate 
dunnings of a gamester. 

Dunning’ (of codfish) : see Dun vA i b. • 
Du*nning, ppl. a - [f- Dun + -ing -.] That 
duns, or importunes for debt, etc. 

1826 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master v.116 Surrounded by these 


dunning devils. 2848 Thackeray Van. Farr xiv'in, Madame 
Bobinot is writing dunning letters for the money. 

Donnish (dirnij),#. [f. Dun <2. +-ish.] Some- 
what dun or dusky ; inclining to a dun colour. 

2552 Turner Herbal 1. G iij, The sede is donnysh blak. 
.2676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1 134/4 A dunish gray Mare. 2753 
Stewart's Trial App. 27 Dressed in a dunnish-coloured 
great coat. 

Dnnnock (dtrnpk). Also 5 donek, dunoke, 
7 dunrieck, 9 dinnick (sense 2). [app. f. Dl’N a. 
+ -ock dim. suffix; from the dusky brown colour 
of the plumage. ' Cf. dunlin .] 

1 . The hedge-sparrow or hedge-warbler {Accentor 
inodularis). 

CX 47 S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 761/38 Hec louefa, a 
donek. 1483 Cath. Augl. in/i A Dunolce. .curuca. 2611 
Cotgr., Verdon, a Dunneck, Dike-smowler, Hedge-spar- 
row. 2824 Forster Perettn. Calend. in Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 1 19 The dingie dunnock, and the swart colemouse. 
*2847 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights iv. (D.), Hareton has 
been cast out like an unfledged dunnock. 

2 . (form dinnick) Applied in Devonshire to the 
Wryneck (Jynx torquilld ). 

2863 Q. Re v. July 245 Either the cuckoo or the cuckoo's 
servant, the dinnick, as it is called in Devonshire. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 104 Wryneck ..Dinnick 
(Devon). From its brown plumage. 

Dunny (d»*ni), aA [f. Dun a. + -vj Some- 
what dun or dusky brown. 

a 1 529 Skelton El. Rummyug 400 I were sk5*nnes of 
conny. That causeth I loke so donny. 26x0 W. Folking- 
ham Art ofSurz’cy r. x. 28 Lime made of a dunny gray 
stone. 1725 Lancaster 16 Jan. in Ballard MSS. xxt. 59 
Paper of the same Dunny Colour. 

Du’nny, 0.- {sb.) dial, [possibly f. Dun v. ; 
and if so, meaning originally ; having a ringing or 
resonance in the ears cf. also dunch adj..] Dull 
of hearing, deaf; dull of apprehension, stupid. 

1708 Kkrsey, Dunny, somewhat deaf, deafish, 2775 Mrs. 
Delanv Life 4- Corr. Ser. u. II. 97 My eyesight grew dim- 
mer, my ears more dunny. a 2792 Grose Olio (1796) 105 
What the devil are you dunny? won’t you give me no an- 
swer? 1826 Scott Woods t. iii, My old Dame Joan is some- 
thing dunny. 1882-8 [In Dialect Glossaries of Berkshire, 
Worcestersh., etc.]. 

+ B. sb. A stupid fellow ; a dunce. Obs. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 29. 3/2 Should a School-boy do 
so, he’d be whip’d for a Dunny. 

Hence Du*nnily, Du’nniness. 

2732 Bailey, Dunnily , deafishly. Dunnincss , deafishness. 


Dunpickle .* see Dux a. 3 c. 

Duns, dunse, etc., obs. forms of Dunce, etc. 

+ Dunship. Obs. itonce-wd. [f. Dun sbO + 
-ship.] As a humorous title, referring to the say- 
ing ‘Dun is in the mire’ : see D us j//. 1 5. 

1678 Butler Hud. m. iii. xio Ralph himself, your trusty 
Squire, Wh’ has drag'd your Dunship out o’ th’ Mire. 

Dunstable (drrnstab’l), a. and sb. [The name 
of a town in Bedfordshire.] 
fl. a. allrib. in phr. Dunslable way, app. 
referring originally to the road from London 
(Kdgware Road) to Dunstable, a part of the 
ancient Roman Road called Watling Street, notable 
for its long stretches in direct line, and for its 
general evenness; used proverbially as a t}'pe of 
directness and plainness. Obs. 

1549 Latimer zud Sernt. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 56 Some .. 
that walked in the kynges highe waye ordinarilye,vprightlye, 
playne Dunstable waye. 1596 Harington Mctam. Ajax 
(1814) 122 Indeed for the device, I grant it as plain as Dun- 
stable highway, a x66x Fuller Worthies , Prov. Bcdfordsh. 1. 
(1662) 2x4 As plain as Dunstable Road. It is applied to things 
plain ana simple, without welt or guard to adorn them, as 
also to matters easie and obvious to be found, without any 
difficulty or direction. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills VI. 132 'Tis of 
the making of Dunstable way, Plain without turning. 1744 
Warburton Rent. Sev. Occas. Re/I. 128, I would advi-e 
him toreturn again as fast as he can into the old Dunstable 
Road of Moses and a future State for ever. 

[Cf. also the following; 1611 B. Jonson Ini rod. Verses 
to Coryat's Crudities, Here up the Alpes (not so plaine as 
to Dunstable) Hee’s carried like a cripple. 2614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) A ij b. Whilst pathes vntraced 
former steps vntread, Become as Dunstable, more worne, 
more broad.] 

-bb. Hence as adj.x Direct, straightforward.plain, 
downright. (Often preceded by plain, downright.) 

2589 N ashe A lutond for Parrat 19 a, A good old duiistabfe 
doctor here in London. 1598 Florio, CarlJna, plainly, 
dunstable way, homelie fashion. 2607 R.C. tr. Lsl/cnncs 
World of Wonders' 21 Men who vsed old and ancient 
simplicity, and were (as a man would say) pi lame j tJun- 
stable. 1672 Eachard Hobbs’s State Nat. (1705) , 

old plain Dunstable stuff that commonly occurs in those 
that have treated of Policy and Moiality. *^54. , , 

Son Grandison (2812I VL177 &.) Your «^le is an odd 
but a very honest, Dunstable soul. S g ■ 7 

Mar. (1804) I. 42= Now Mornlt (who is Dotwirisht Mill! 
stable') would not have let this sentence slip him 

f c ns sb. in phr. Plain (or downright) Dun- 
stable-. plain speaking or language^ Obs . 

t 597 Breton Miseries of Mav.Ua, Plain. 1 June table is 
the hiah wav. and yet there are many holes m it. X73; 

Bracken Farrier}' /»'/*■ ^ 757) t Vt p 87 Richarpson 
. . lov’d plain downright Dunstable. 2748 ^harpsosJ 
rVert-tVcTiTfini I xxxii. 239 That s the plain dunstable of the 
mat ter^Hss ! 18* 4 ScZrr Redgaunilet ch. xvii If this is 

no t l plain speaking, there is no such place as downright 
Dunstable in being ! 
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2. aftrib. Applied to a kind of straw plait made 
at Dunstable, or to the method of plaiting it. Hence 
cllipt. as sb.' (Formerly also a straw bonnet.) 

1849 Longf. Kavauagh (1B51) 424 A milliner, who sold 
‘Dunstable and eleven-braid, open-work and -coloured 
straws 1851 Offtc. Catal. Gt. Exkib. II. 377 Plait straw is 
the straw of the wheat . . grown on dry chalky lands, such 
as those about Dunstable . .‘Whole Dunstable*, signifies 
that the plait is formed of seven entire straws, and ‘patent 
Dunstable that it consists of fourteen split straws. Ibid. 
581 A coarser kind of material than the Dunstable. 

t Dunster (dynstoi). Obs. A woollen cloth, so 
called from a small town in West Somersetshire. 

i6ox Act 43 Eliz. c. 10 Preamb., Dunster Cotton hereafter 
shalbe by this presente Acte intended and taken to.be of like 
weighte, lengthe, and breadth as Taunton and Bridgewater 
Cloth. 1607 Act 4 Jas. I, c. 2 Dunsters made in the Westerne 
parts of Somersetshire, 1887 Rogers Agric. <$• Prices V. 95. 
tDirnstery. Obs. [var. of dunsery , Duncery.J 
1616 S. Ward Coal from Altar (1627) 50 The dunstery of 
the Monkes made Erasmus studious, 
f Dirnstical, a. Obs. [var. of Duncical.] 
1563-87 Foxe A. <$• ill. (1596) 47/2 All those decretall 
letters, nothing sauouring of that age, but rather of the 
latter dunsticall times that followed. 1581 J. Bell Had - 
don's A nsw. Osor. A ij b, As Sophisters use to argue of 
moates in the Sunne in their trifiyng and Dunsticall 
Schooles. 1674 S. Vincent Gallant's Acad. 8 Those silly 
and ridiculous Fashions, which the Old dunstical world 
wore, even out at Elbows. 

Hence Du*nstically adv. 

x6n A. Stafford Niobe it. 105 (T., s.v. Dunce), One speaks 
fluently, but writes dunsticallie. 

Dunstone Mining and Geol. [f. 

Dun a.; cf. also dnn-courses , dun-row , s.v. Dun a. 
3 c.] Stone of a dun or dull brown colour; 
applied locally to different sedimentary rocks, ns 
magnesian limestone, ironstone, sandstone, and 
sometimes to igneous rocks, such as dolerite. 

*777 G. Forster Voy . round World I. 20 A few .. of the 
kind which the Derbyshire miners call dunstone. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Dnton (18x3) 19 The soil generally con- 
sists of a hazel-coloured loam, or free dunstone. 1870 R. S. 
Hawker Prose Whs. (1893) r One wide, wild stretch of 
rocky moorland, broken with masses of dunstone. 1887 H. 
B. Woodward Geol. Eng. <$• Wales (ed. 2) 577 Dolerites are 
exposed west of St. Austell . . In places they are called 
* Dunstones’. 

Dunt (dzrnt), sbP Sc. and dial. Also 5-6 dount. 
[app. a phonetic variant of Dint sb., perh. modified 
to express the duller sound implied. Cf. also Sw. 
dial, dunt in same sense. (In early ME. dunt (ii) 
is merely a southern spelling of dynt. Dint.)] 

1. A firm but dull-sounding blow or stroke. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 183 W l ou^t .ony stroke, dount, or 
wound. 1513 Douglas Hinds xr. xvii. 60 Full hastely doun 
swakkis, dunt for dunt. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
572 All with ane dunt the dur sone vp tha dang, c 1690 
Koxb. Ball. (1888) VI. 616 And double dunts upon their 
rumps, the lads began to fa' then. 17B8 Burns Naebody 
12 I’ll tak dunts frae nae-body. 

b. A wound produced by such a blow. 

1886 Stevenson Kidnapped vii.56 My visitor, .set himself 
to wash and dress the wound upon my scalp. ‘ Ay ’, said 
he, ‘a sore dunt'. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 279 Wi* 
a three-cornered dunt on his broo. 

c. A beat or palpitation of the heart. 

1768 Ross Helenore 62 (J am -) Dunt for dunt, her heart 
began to beat. 1789 Davidson Seasons 52 (Jam.) Ilk rowt 
the twa gave thwart the burn Cam o'er her heart a dunt. 

2. Dunt-about, a person or thing knocked abont, 
ill-used, or made a convenience of. 

1825-80 in Jamieson. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., s.v., ‘Aye, 
poor thing, she’s a fair dunt-aboot.' 

Dunt, a. and sb . 2 dial. [perh. f. root of Dun 
v .~ ; cf. ditnch, durttiy.’] 

A. adj. Stupid, dizzy, or giddy, from an affection 
of the brain : said especially of sheep or calves. 

X787 Guosc Proinnc.Gloss., Dunt, stupified, numbed. A T orJ. 

. . A dunt sheep, one that mopes about, from a disorder in his 
head. 1794 Vancouver Agric. Surv. Cambr. 33 Dying dunt 
(as the shepherds term it) that is dizzy, a 1825 Fordy Voc. E. 
A nglia , Dunt, stupid ; or dizzy. A dizzy calf with water in 
the head is said to be dunt. 1893 Zincke Wherstead 276 
Dunt jin East Anglia, means) chronically stupid from some 
affection or lesion of the brain. 

B. sb. The gid or sturdy, in sheep, etc. 

*784 Young Ann. Agric. II. 436 Dunt, a distemper [in 
sheep] caused by abladder of water gathering in the head ; 
no cure. 1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 355 The 
staggering or vertiginous disease which is provincially 
known by the name of dunt. 

Dunt (dtmt), v. 1 Sc. and dial. [f. Dunt or 
variant of Dint v. (sense 1): cf. also Sw. dial. 
dunla to strike, shake.] 

1. traits. To knock with a dull sound, as with 
the fist in the back or ribs. Also ahsol. 'or inlr. 

. * 57 ° Henry's Wallace x. 285 Duschyt in tiros, duntit [MS. 
in gloss, dewy t] with speris dynt. cx6io Sir J. Melvil 
Mem. (1735) 393 The dunting of M ells and Hammers. 1789 
Davidson Seasons 59 (Jam.) The pliant foot .. Dunting, 
Oppressive, on the verdant path. 1806 Jamieson's Pop. 
Ball. I. 304 (Jam.) He dunted o' the kist, the buirds did 
flee. 1895 Crockett Men efMesshags 38 The sound of my 
mother’s roller, .‘dunt-duming’ on the dough. Mod. Sc. 
It’s too good a ha\ to be dunted about every day. 

b. To dunt out: to drive out by knocking ; to 
thresh or beat out. Also fig 
X76S Ross Helenore 115 Gam.) Ac thing I’d hae dunted 
out. 1823 Galt R. Gilhnizc II. 220 (Jam.) Fearing the 


■wrathful ram might dunt out the bowels, or the brains .. of 
the young cavalier. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb 
xiii. (1873) 81 Johnny’s principle of action, as regarded dif- 
ferences between himself and others, was always to ‘dunt it 
oot * as he went along. 

2. inlr. Of the heart : To beat violently. 

1724 Ramsay Evergreen (1824) II. 17 Neir dunt apiin 
within my Breist. *795 Burns To Mitchell xx While 
my heart wi’ life-blood dunted. x8ox Macneill Poet. Whs. 
(1844) ixx His proud heart it dunted. 

Dunt, v.- dial. [Belongs to Dunt ai] trans. 
To drive stupid ; to deafep or stun with noise. 

1787 Grose Proidnc. Gloss, s.v., How you dunt me, saying 
of a mother to a crying child, a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Dunt, to stupify. 

Dunt, early ME. form of Dint. 

Dunter (dzrnto.t). local. [In sense 1 prob., in 
2 certainly, f. Dunt zD.] 

1. A local name of the eider-duck (app. originally 
in Orkney and Shetland). Also duntergoose , -duck. 

1693 J- Wallace Orkney 16 Plenty both of wild and tame 
fowls. .Dunter-Goose, Claik-Goose. 1768 Wales in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 126 There are various sorts of the geese, as 
..the brant, the dunter.. The gander of the dunter kind is 
..one of the most beautiful feathered birds that I have ever 
seen. 1866 Crichton Nat. R ambles jOrcadcs 97 We could dis- 
tinguish one eider duck or dunter, as they are here termed. 

I 2. A porpoise {Nor lint n ibid, and south Scotldi). 

1825 in Jamieson. 1825 in Brockett N. C. Gloss. 

t Duntibour. Sc. Obs. Also dont-, dount-, 
duntebor. [Derivation uncertain.] ? A lady of 
the bed-chamber. 

1538 Lyndesay Supplic. agst. Syde Taillis 176 Quod 
Lindesay in contempt of the syde taillis, That duddrounis 
& duntibouris throu dubbis traillis. a 1572 Knox Hist. 
Ref. iv. (1644) 307 The old Duntebors, and others that had 
long served in the Court, and hoped to have no remission 
of sins, but by vertue of the Masse. Ibid. 363 Certain 
Duntiberis, and others of the French Menjie. Ibid., Ma- 
dame Baylie, Mistris to the Queens Dountibures (for maids 
that Court would not then well bear). 

D untie (dtrnt’l), v. dial. [perh. dim. and freq. 
of Dunt v . : but see also Dunkle.] trans. To 
knock ; to dent with a blow. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxvii, 167 It was 
between these places that I got my head duntled into my 
hat. 1857 Kingsley Two Y . Ago Introd, (18791 6 His cap 
is duntled in: his back bears fresh stains' of peat 

I! Duo (dfro). Mus. [It. duo duet, a. L. duo 
two.] A duet. 

*590 T. Whithorne {title) His Songs for 2 voyces, of the 
which some be plaine and easie..the rest of these Duos be 
made for those that be more perfect in Singing or Playing. 
1665 Pepys Diary 15 Oct., Tried to compose a duo of 
counter point. 2781 J, Moore View Soc. It. (1795) I. 189 
A Duo performed by an old man and a young woman. 1880 
Grove's Did. Mus. I. 468 Some writers use the form ‘ Duet * 
for vocal, and ‘Duo ’for instrumental ^ compositions ; this 
distinction, however, is by no means universally adopted. 

transf. and fi°. 1802 Marian Moore Lascelles I. 232 She 
usually had a female friend staying with her, to interrupt 
these tedious duo’s. 1872 Geo. Eliot M iddlem. x, The talk- 
ing was done in duos and trios more or less inharmonious. 

Duo-, L. duo= G t. Suo ( [dyd ), * two as an initial 
element, forms composite numbers. It is sometimes 
improperly used to form other modem compounds 
where Bi- (or in Greek words Di-) is the proper 
formative ; e.g. 

Duoca’meral = bicameral ; Dnoce*ntenary= bicente- 
nary or ducentenary ; Du*oglott=diglott ; Duoli’teral = 
biliteral ; Duo’pedaIs= bipedal. 

1828 Webster cites Stuart for Duoliteral. 1850 [title) The 
Duoglott Bible comprising the Holy Scriptures in the 
Welsh and English Languages. 1859 Sala Gas-light D. 
xxviii. 313 Forced to assume the duopedal attitude by the 
cudgel of his master. 1879 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 412/1 Duocente- 
naries, ter-centenaries, and quin-centenaries have all lately 
taken place. 1894 Daily Graphic 19 Mar. 7/3 It has helped 
to illustrate, .the utility of the Duocameral system. 1894 
Daily Tel. 23 Aug. 4/7 Many thousands of the ‘ duoglot ’ 
babies have been reduced by a stroke of his autocratic pen 
to ‘ monoglots 

Duode*cad, -ade. [ad. late L. duodccas the 
number twelve : cf. Decade.] A group of twelve ; 
a period of twelve years ; = Dodecade. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribne 1. 258 Ogdoades, Duode- 
cads,Triacontads .. and all the iEones, blasphemous specu- 
lations [of the Gnostics). 1866 Contemp. Rev. III. 57 The 
changes necessitated by a duodecade of eventful years. 

Duode’cagon, -he-dron = Dodecagon, -he- 
dron. Dnodecahe'dral a. = Dodecahedral. 

a 1696 Scarburgh Euclid (170$) 17^ From the bisection 
of an Hexagonal Arch, maybe inscribed., a Duodecagon. 
1828 Webster, Duodecahedral, Duodecahedron. 

Duodecane : see Duqdecyl. 

Duo decennial (dw^id/semial), a. [f. L. duo - 
deccnnium period of twelve years, f. duodec-im 
twelve + annus year : see -al.] Of twelve years. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1865 Morning Star 12 Apr., 
The next duodccennial period commences next July. 

Duodecim-, L- duodecim twelve, an initial 
element in some recent technical terms : 

Duodeci’mfid a. [L. -fidus cleft), divided into twelve 
parts or segments (Webster, 1828); DuodecPxnlobate a. 
[Or. Ao 0 <k lobe), divided into twelve lobes (Syd. Soc . Lex. 

\ j88 3 ). 

Duodecimal (ditijode-simal), a. and sb. [f. 
L. duodccim-ns twelfth, f. duodecim twelve : 
sec -al. Cf. I‘\ duodecimal (1S01 Hauy).] 


A. adj. Relating to twelfth parts or to the 
number twelve ; proceeding by twelves. 

1727 J. Jordaine (title) Duodecimal ArUhmetick an i 
Mensuration improved.. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 56 
A duodecimal Progression. 1857 Sat. Rez\ III. 448/1 A 
strictly duodecimal coinage. : • - 

B. sb. pi. Duodecimals, a method of multi- 
plying together quantities denoting lengths given 
in feet, inches, twelfths' of an inch, etc., without 
reducing them to one- denomination ; also called 
cross-m ultiplicalion. 

The method is essentially that of long multiplication, but 
•in the duodecimal scale instead of the decimal. The suc- 
cessive terms of the result denote square feet, twelfths 
of a square foot, square inches, etc. 

1714 S. Cunn (title) A new and complete Treatise of the 
Doctrine of Fractions, .with an Epitome of Duodecimal-;. 
2802 P. Barlow (title) On the Method of Transforming 
a Number from one Scale of Notation to another, and its 
Application to the rule of Duodecimals. 2859 Barn. Smith 
Arith. Algebra (ed. 6) 167 This method is styled Cross 
Multiplication or Duodecimals, and it is generally employed 
by painters, bricklayers, &c., in measuring work. 

Hence Duode'cimally adv. 

1847 Craig, Duodecimally , by duodecimals. 

Duode’cimary, a. [f. L. duodecim twelve: 
see -ary.] Having twelve parts or sections. 

1837 Frasers Mag. XV. 27 In the course of one month, by 
the mere disposal of cards, divided into twelve compart- 
ments, as tickets for so many lessons, he pocketed about 
fifty pounds.. [He) only desired that they would take his 
duodecimal y cards, and pay for them. 

Ii Duodecimo (diode's im^). [L. (in) duo- 
decimo in a twelfth [sc. of a sheet), abl. of duo- 
decimus twelfth.] 

1. The size of a book, or of the page of a book, 
in which each leaf is one-twelfth of a whole sheet: 
usually abbreviated i2mo. 

1658 Phillips s.v., A book is said to be in Duodecimo , 
when it is of twelve leaves in a sheet. 1688 Cato. logits 
Librorum . .per BenJ. Walford 137 English Miscellanies in 
Octavo and Duodecimo. 1759 Diiavorth Pope 47 His mis- 
cellanies in duodecimo. 2837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) 
I. 451 The book is in duodecimo, and contains but eighty- 
five pages. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 56 Some fifty 
leaves in duodecimo. 

fig. 1832 E. hid. Sketch Bk. I. 49 Mrs. Erskine was a 
beauty in duodecimo. 

2. A book or volume of this size. 

2712 Addison Sped. No. 529 r 1 The Author of a Duo- 
decimo. 1807 Director II. 348 Some of the duodecimos.of 
our circulating libraries. 1851 Carlyle Sterling sti. iii. 
(1872) 190 A tiny duodecimo without name attached. 
fig. a 2839 Praed Poems (1864^ I, 282 Those delicious 
things, Which constitute Love’s joys and woes In pretty 
ducdecinios. 

S. at l id If. or adj. 

1782 W. Mason Let. 29 Mar. in Walpole's Lett . (1858) 
VIII. 18 note, A hundred duodecimo pages. 2792 Boswell 
Johnson an. 1750, It was published in six duodecimo 
volumes. 18 L. Murray Eng. Gram . I. Pref. 3 The last 
Duodecimo edition of his Grammar. 2837^9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. I. fii. 1. § 148 The duodecimo division of the sheet. 
2850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxx. 296 An abridgement in one 
volume duodecimo. 

b. Jig. Applied to a person or thing of minute 
or diminutive size. 

1777 Sheridan ScJt. Scand. 11. ii, Lady Betty... ivas taking 
the dust in Hyde Park, in a sort of duodecimo phaeton. 
2833 New Monthly \ Mag. XXXVII. 46 All the little mon- 
archies and duodecimo princedoms, i860 A ll Tear Round 
No. 38. 283 He bent., and bowed, and touched his heart 
with his hand, like a little duodecimo Lord Chesterfield. 
Duode-cuple, a. [f. L. duodecim twelve, after 
Decuple.] Twelvefold. 

2727 Arbuthnot Coins (J.), To establish the duodecuple 
proportion. 

Duodecyl (diz/^'dfsil). Client . [f. L. dttcdccitn 
twelve + -yl.] The twelfth member of the series 
of hydrocarbon radicals having the formula 
C tl H in+l ; the monatomic alcohol radical C J2 H 23 . 
Used alt rib. in duodecyl chlonde , compound, hy- 
dride. So Duo-decane, Duode’cylene, the paraffin 
and olefine of this scries. Also Dodecyl, Bodecane , 
etc. 

1872 Watts Did. Client. VI, Duodecyl confounds. - 
Duodecane or Duodecyl Hydride C12 Hjb, 5 s one of the 
constituents of American petroleum .. Duodecyl chloride, 
C12 H23 Cl, is a faintly. yellowish, nearly inodorous liquid. . 
Duodecylene, C12 H21, is one of the hydrocarbons obtained 
by Warren and Storer by destructive distillation of the 
lime-soap of Menhaden oil ; also from Rangoon tar. 

Duodenal (diT/i^drnai),^. 1 [ad. mod.L. duo- 
detidlis , f. duodenum : see below ; cf. F. duodlnal.] 
Pertaining or relating to the duodenum. 

*843 J* G- Wilkinson Swedenborg's Anirn. Kingd. j. v. 
149 The duodenal artery. 2870 Rolleston Attint. Life 15 
In the concavity of the duodenal fold. 

Duode’nal, a.- rare. [f. L. ditodem twelve 
each + -al.] Composed of twelve members.’ 

2817 G. S. Faber Eight Diss. (1845) IL App. v. 27 5 ^ ty; 
southern Duodenal Confederacy of the Tur»cni. Ibid. 2-0 
Duodenal Federations. 

Duode’nal, sb. Mus. The symbol of the root 
of a Duodekk. 

2874 A. J. Ellis Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 20 The duodenal 
will direct the player to the mode of arranging the manual. 

Duodenary (di//,<?drnari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
duodatdrius containing twelve.] 
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A. adj. 1 . Arith. Pertaining to twelve ; pro- 
ceeding by twelves. 

3857 Sat. Rev. III. 448/1 The use of the duodenary divi- 
sion of the shilling. ^ 1864 Webster s.v., Duodenary arith- 
metic , that system tn which the local valpe of the figures 
increases in a twelve-fold proportion from right to lefr. 2890 
Times (weekly ed.) 17 Jan. 15/1 The duo-denary system of 
calculation. 

2 . Mus. Relating to dnodenes. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 21 The finger- 
ing.. on manuals constructed on the duodenary theory. 

B. sb. t L A period of twelve years. Obs . 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan. 224 In the beginning of the 
Duodenary. 

2 . Mus - A keyboard constructed according to 
duodenes. See A 2. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R.Soc.d&jlfot hand would on 
the duodenary, .dip between high digitals to strike octaves 
of low digitals. 

Du*odenate, v. Mus. intr. To modulate by 
duodenes. So Duodena’tion. 

2874 A. J. Ellis Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 21 If.. a piece in 
IB 1 ? duodenated much to the left.. we could play it as AJ- 
Ibid. 19 To consider modulation as taking place by duo- 
denes, and hence consisting of duodenation. 

Duodene (dirPodfn). Mus. [f. med.L. duo- 
dena a dozen, a group of twelve, f. L. dttodenl 
twelve each : cf. late L. centena , etc.] Name given 
by A. J. Ellis to a group of twelve notes having 
certain fixed relations of pitch, in a proposed 
scheme for obtaining exact intonation on a key- 
board instrument. 

, 1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 16 A duo dene 
. .consists of 12 tones , forming four trines of major Thirds 
arranged in three quaternions of Fifths. 

II Duodenum (du 7 ,odrn£m). Anat. In 6 also 
duo dene. [med.L. (so called from its length, — 
duodenum digitorum space of twelve digits, inches, 
or finger’s breadths), f. duodeni twelve each (see 
prec.). Used in Fr. in 1514 (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

The first portion of the small intestine immediately 
below the stomach, commencing at the pylorus, 
and terminating in the jejunum or second portion, 
at the second lumbar vertebra. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (1495) 158 The 
fyrste gutte of the thre subtyll guttes hyghte duodenum, 
for in his lengthe by the mesureof euery man he conteynyth 
twelue ynches. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 168 pe firste gutt 
is maad fast to fre lower mou|>, and his gutt is ctepid duo- 
denum . . for he is of be !engj?e of xij. ynchis. Ibid. 171 
WiJj a gutt f>at is clepid duodeno. 2594 T. B. La Prim'aud. 
Fr. Acad. n. 349 The first is called Duodene, because of 
the length of it, which is without any folding or turning. 
1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 237 The greatest part of the Food, 
that is thus broken and concocted, is by the Contraction of 
the Fibres of the Stomack press’d into the Duodenum. 
2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 398 The small intestines., 
consisting of the Duodenum, Jejunum and Ileum. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract . Surg. I. 603 The- duodenum is rarely 
ruptured, its position protecting it. 

Hence Duo deni* tis, inflammation of the duo- 
denum ; Duodenostomy [Gr. arb\s a mouth], 
Dttodeno'tomy [Gr. -Tofta cutting] : see quots. 

2854-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminal ., Duodenitis. 
1866 Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 450 Duodenitis, .separately, 
or in connection with gastritis and enteritis. 2883 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Duodenostomy, the opening of the duodenum 
through the abdominal walls, and its attachment to them 
so as to make an artificial mouth or entrance for food, asm 
cancer of the pylorus. Ibid. Duodenotomy, the opening of 
the duodenum through^ the abdomihal parietes, as in 
cancer of the pylorus, to introduce nutriment. 

Duodra*ma. [ad. It. duodrammci ( = F. duo- 
drame), f. L. or It. duo + Drama.] ‘ A dramatic 
piece for two performers only : cf. Duologue. 

In recent Diets. 

Duologue (di/ 7 *dlpg). [irreg. f. L. duo or Gr. 
5 uo (dyo-) two, after monologue .] A conversation 
between two persons, a dialogue ; spec, a dramatic 
piece spoken by two actors. Also allrib. 

1864 Home News 19 Dec. 21/1 The dramatic monopolists 
. .are now taking steps to stop a ‘dualogue entertainment ’ 
at Weston’s Music Hall. 1865 Mrss Braddon Sir Jasper 
v, I He] was fain to let the conversation lapse almost into a 
duologue between his daughter and his guest. 1894 Athcn- 
teum 3 Mar. 288/1 * Fashionable Intelligence’, an original 
duologue, .is promised at the Court Theatre. 

Duomachy (di*/,p-maki). nonce-wd. [irreg. f. 
I,, duo or Gr. 8 vo two + -/taxta fighting.] A fight 
of two ; single combat. 

1885 R. F. Burton in Academy Aug. 69/1 To run away., 
rather than engage in a Waki’ al-isnayn or duomachy. 

II DuOUlO (dwomo). Also 6-8 domo. [It. 
duomo, domo cathedral : see Dome jA] 

1 , A cathedral church (in Italy) : cf. Dom. 2 
1549 Thomas Hist. Italic i88b. The Domo of Myllaine. 
2644 Evelyn Diary 19 Oct., The Duomo, or Cathedral 
. . is a superb structure. 1672 Crowne Chas. VIII , v. 
Dram. Wks. (1873) I. 214 The Duchess, Sir 1 Bleeding 
and faint is from the Domo led. 1855 Tennyson Daisy 46 
In bright vignettes. .Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet. 

attrib. 2851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi Windows 94 
We chased the Archbishop from the duomo door. 2856 — 
Anr. Leigh vm. 44 The duomo-bell Strikes ten. 

+ 2 . =Dome 5 a. Obs. 

2693 Salmon Bate's Dispens. 94/2 Open the Cover 

to the Duomo, and increase the Fire more and more. 

Duo’polize, v. Obs. nonce-xvd. [f. L. duo or 
Vol. III. 
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Gk. 8 vo two, after monopolize .] Irans . To engross 
between two. 

1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 440 Some rigid Presbyterians 
and popular Independents affect with great Magistery to 
Duopolize all Church-power. 

Duorow, obs. form of Dwarf. 

Duosecant (di»|p*s/kant), a. Cryst. [non- 
etymol. f. L. duo two + sccdnton * cutting.] (See 
quot.) 

2851 Ojffic. Catal. Gt. Exhib . I. 121 Any plane of any 
crystal whatever must belong to one or other of the three. . 
forms . . Trisecant. Cutting all three gubernatorial axes. 
Duosecant. Cutting only two axes, and therefore parallel 
to the third. Ultimate. Cutting only one. 

Blip (dz>p) f v. dial, or arch, [contr. from do 
up (see Do v. 52) : cf. doff, don , dout , and see 
Dub z/. 3 ] Irans. To open.’ 

2547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. t. {1870) 122 Dup the dore, 
gos ! 2564 Edwards Dam. <5- Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 

IV. 69 Will they not dup the gate to-day? 2602 Shaks. 
Ham. iv. v. 51 Then vp he rose, and don’d his clothes, and 
dupt the chamber dore. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 14 
If we. .dup the Giger. 1785 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 
2865 S. Evans Bro. Fabians ‘Now dup the gate’, quoth 
the king's men, ‘ So quickly as ye may’. 

Dup, *e, obs. forms of Deep. 

Dupable (diw-pab’i), a. Also dupeable, [f. 
Dupe v. f -able.] Capable of being duped ; gulli- 
ble. Also as sb. Hence DupabiTity, gullibility. 

1833 Carlyle Cagliostro Misc. Ess. 1872 V. 104 That 
same blubbery oiliness . . the very gift of a fluent public 
speaker to Dupeables. Ibid. 122 Some boiling muddle- 
heads of the dupeable sort. 2835 Southey Doctor Ixxxvii. 
III. 119 Man is a dupeable animal. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(18581 366 Napoleon .. believed too much in the Dupeability 
of men. 2856 R. S. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vm. ix. 99 
Behold that grand Magnet for all the loose and dupable 
social particles in every class and country. 

+ Du-parted, a. Her. Obs. [f. du- ( = Duo-) 
+ parted.'] = Bipaiited. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 570/2 Some blazon this.. 
Duparted and Biparted, if it end in two points. 

Dupe (du/p), sb. [a. F. dupe, f duppe (15th c.) 
deluded person: in 1426 said to belong to * the 
manner of speaking that they call jargon ’.] 

A person who allows himself to be deceived or 
deluded ; one who is misled by false representa- 
tions or notions ; a victim of deception. Const. 
of, rarely to. 

1682 Temple Mem. 11. Wks. 1731 I. 344 They were other 
Mens Dupes, and did other Mens work. 2759 Dilworth 
Pope 39 But Dennis was the dupe of his credulity. 1772 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) II. 304 Dupes to the most 
fatal delusion and self deceit. 2830 Scott Demoitol . x. 
356 The ready dupe of astrologers and soothsayers. 1845 
M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 22 But Gregory was not the dupe 
of this stratagem. 

Hence Du’pedom, Du-pism. 

1798 Anna Seward Ar//.(i8u) V. 171 That single instance 
of dupism. 1843 Carlyle Past <5* Pr. iv. i. (1845) 322 Im- 
becile Dupedom. 

Dupe, v. [a. F. dupe-r (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; or f. Dupe jA] Irans. To make a dupe 
of ; to deceive, delude, befool ; to cheat. 

1704 Swift T. Tub § 9 Those entertainments and plea- 
sures we most value in life, are such as dupe and play 
the wag with the senses. 2771 Junius Lett. li. 264, I will 
not concur to dupe and mislead a senseless multitude. 
2825 Lytton Zicci 26, I am not to be duped by these 
solemn phrases. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 480 
William had too much sense to be duped. 1895 F. Hall 
Two Trifles 24, On bis faith, I have been duped . ► into 
imagining myself able to [etc.]. 

Hence Duped (di;7pt),^//. a. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. Pref., The duped populace. 
185s Lewes Goethe I. n. iv. 91 One of those duped dupers 
who still clung to the great promises of Alchemy. 

Dupeable, var. spelling of Dupable. 

Duper (ditt-poi). [f. Dupe &. + -er 1 .] One ; 
who dupes ; a deceiver, deluder. 

1792 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 24 Sept., The duped and the 
dupers. 2868 Browning Ring 4- Bk. v. 1361 The waggish 
parents who played dupes To dupe the duper. 

Dupery di/rpari). [f. Dupe v. + -ery: cf. F. 
duperie (1690 in Hatz.-Darm).] a. The action 
or practice of duping ; deception, trickery. *b. The 
condition of one who is duped. 

1759 Adam Smith Mot. Sent. vi. i. (R.), [Machiavel]..has 
much contempt for the dupery and weakness of the 
sufferers. 1791-1823 D'Israel! Cur. Lit . (1859) II. 163 The 
whole displays a complete system of dupery. 1816 Mad. 
D’Arblay Let. 28 Oct., While thus open to dupery.. he is 
so fearful of ridicule that [etc.]. 1830 Fraser's Mag I. 

418, I was. .continually exposed to the dupery of cunning. 

Du'piou. ? Obs. Alsodoupion. [ad. F. doupion 
'= It. doppione , f- doppio double.] ‘ A double 
cocoon fo-med by two silk-worms * (Simmonds 
Did. Trade \ 85S). 2828 in Webster. 

+ Dtrplar, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. dupldr-is 
containing double, f. dupltis Ddple.] Double, 
duple : see quot. * 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 783 Duplar or Duple Ar- 
maturae" they were called in those daies, who had Duble 
alowances of Ccrne ; Simplar, that had but single. 

f Du’plat, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. L. duplat-us , 
pa. pple. of dupldre to double.] = Duple a. 

2501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xli, Proportion^ . . Duplat, 
triplat, diatesseriall. 


Duplation (dittpl^jan). [ad. X.. dupldtion-em , 
n. of action f. dupldre to double.] The operation 
of doubling. 

c 1425 Craft Nombrynge (E. E.T. S. ) 12 This is the chapture 
of duplacioun Duplacioun is a doublyng of a nombre. 
Ibid. 13 Do away J>e figure J>at was dowbiede, and sett 
l»ere ]>e digit comes of J»e duplacioun. 2542 Recordc 
Gr. Arles (1575) 167 Duplation is nothing else but multi- 
plying by 2. i86x F. Hall in Jml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 6 
The originals in all cases double consonants which have 
r over them. I have simplified this duplation. 

Duple (di«*p'I), a. (. sb ,) [ad. L. duplus double, 
f. duo two + -plus, from root pie- to fill.] 

A. adj. Double, twofold. Obs, in gen. sense: 
in Math, applied to the proportion of two quanti- 
ties one of which is doable of the other ; in Music, 
to 1 time 1 or rhythm having two beats in the bar. 

1542-3 Act 34 <5- 35 Hem VIII, c. 27 § 47 If it . . be with 
a duple voucher, then sixe shillinges and .viil. d. 1609 
Douland Ornith. Micro/. 19 For example sake 6 and 22 
will make a duple reason [= ratio], 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos, v. (1701) 162/2 By finding two mean proportionals 
between two right lines in a Duple proportion. 1664 
Butler Hud. it. ii. 269 A breach of Oath is Duple And 
either way admits a Scruple. 2725-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Time, Common or duple Time is of two species. The first, 
when every bar or measure is equal to a semi-breve... The 
second, where every bar is equal to a minim, a 1763 Byrom 
Robbery Camb. Coach (R.), Made the red-rugg’d collector’s 
income duple. 2881 W. S. Pratt in Gladden Par. Probl. 
460 Duple and quadruple rhythms are the best. 

+ 33. sb. A double; = Double sb. 1 . Obs. 

1609 Douland Ornith. Micro/. 61 You shall find it a 
Duple. 1650 Bulwer AjithroPomet. 63 The proportion of 
a half part to a duple. 1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. 
II.88/2 Four. .the Duple of two. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Johnson 535 Mathematical ratios of a duple and triple. 

+ Du’ple, v. Obs. [ad. L. dupldre to double, 
f. dttpl-us Duple.] irans. To double ; to make 
twice as much or many. 

c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 63 Rehersyng, 
and duplynge prayers. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. vi. l.xxxii. 
That dupled force. 1694 Holder Harmony (1731) 116 
Dupling the Terms of the Ration. 

+ Du’plet. Obs. rare. [f. Duple, after doublet'. 
see -et.] = Doublet 3 a. 

1668 Dryden Evening's Loz>e in. i, To throw with three 
dice, till duplets, and a chance be thrown ; and the highest 
duplet wins. 

Duplex (diri-pleks), a. [a. L. duplex twofold, 
f. duo two + plic- to fold. Not in Webster 1828.] 

1 . Composed of two parts or elements ; twofold. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melincourt If. 51 A poet and a 

critic— in which duplex capacity he had first deluged the 
world with torrents of execrable verses--and then written 
anonymous criticisms to prove them divine. ^ 2841 Miall 
in Nonconf. I. 29 A double definition is required ; because 
-we are endeavouring to express a duplex idea. 1877 
Tyndall in Daily Nerus 2 Oct. 2/4 Social progress is for 
the most part typified by this duplex or polar action, 
b. In various technical applications. 

Duplex escapement, one in which the escape-wheel lias 
both spur and crown teeth ; duplex gas-burucr, one having 
two jets so arranged as to combine the two flames into one; 
duplex lamp, one with two wicks; duplex lathe, one 
having a cutting-tool at the back opposite to that in front, 
and in an inverted position. 

1851 OJfic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. III. 2266 Gold hunting watch 
. . style of regulator with duplex escapement. 1883 Miss 
Braddon Gold. Calf xxv. 281 In the mellow light of a 
duplex lamp. 1889 Findlay Eng. Railway 114 A duplex 
steam hammer of 30 tons, and one of 10 tons.^ 

2 . Electric J'elegraphy. a. Applied to any 
system by which two messages can be sent along 
the same wire at the same time : now called Diode. 
b. Now restricted to systems in which two messages 
are sent simultaneously in opposite directions; opp. 
to Diplex, q.v. 

1873 Telegraphic Jrnt. 1 . 59 The term duplex telegiaphy 
has recently been applied to the system by which two 
messages may be sent along the same wire at the same 
time. 2879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone p. iii, In 1872 
Stearns perfected a duplex system, whereby two commu- 
nications could be simultaneously transmitted over one wire. 

Du’plex, V. Electric Telegraphy, [f. prec. 2.] 
trans. To render duplex ; to arrange (a wire or 
cable) so that two messages can be sent along it 
at the same time. 


1880 Daily Netvs 27 Dec. 3/4 The Duplexing of Sub- 
marine Cables. 1882 Sat. Rev. 18 Mar. 330/2 Duplexing had 
been known and used on land lines for some time bemre it 
could be applied to long deep-sea cables. 1883 Daily 
News 30 May 7/3 Science had enabled them to duplex their 
Cables. 1894 Times 30 Apr. 3/4 There are two systems of 
duplexing — the one called the ‘differential , where you 
balance two currents against one another, and the bridge 
System, where you balance two electric pressures or ten- 
dencies to drive a current. 

Duplexitv (di«ple*kslti). rare. [f. Duplex rr. 
after complexity .] The quality of being double ; 
doubleness. (Used occasionally instead of Dupli- 
city (sense 2), to avoid the suggestion of sense 1.) 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. vi. 4°J In the duplexity 
of method may be found the key. 1885 Huxley PAys. 
Index, Nervous apparatus, duplexity of. 

+ Dn'plic. Obs. In 6 -leke, 7 -lque. [a. 
diMique sb. (1512 in Halz.-Darm.), med.L. du- 
plica ‘ iterata responsio in liligiis - (Du Cange}, f. F. 
dupliquer, L. diiplicare, to doable.] = Duply sb., 
Duplication 3 . 
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1563-87 Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 984/2 Then after, at ine 
daies appointed, went forth with replication duplicke, with 
other answeres ech to other in writing what they could. 
1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1747/2 Making a Duplique to the last 
Keply of the French Ambassadors, 
f Duplic ament. Obs. rare. [f. L- duphcd-re 
to double : see -ment.] A duplicate, a copy. 

1574 in H. Hall See. in Eliz. Age (18861 161, I delivered 
him the Duplycamente of his Accompte. Ibid.* W‘ k sayde 
Duplycamente is enrolled before Mr. Fanshawe. 

Duplicamd, du'plicando. Sc. Law. [L- 
duplicando (in fen charters written in Latin) 1 with 
or by doubling used in Engl, context with sense 
‘ doubling’, and now usually anglicized as dupli- 
eand .] The doubling of feu-dnty for one year, on 
the occasion of the admission of an heir or assignee, 
or at certain specified intervals, as e.g. at the 20 th, 
25 th, or 30 th year; a double feu-duty so paid. 

1769 Morrison's Did . of Decisions 15059 ‘ Necnon dupli- 
cando dictam feudifirmam primo. anno introitus cujushbet 
heredis aut assignat!/ *777 Ibid. 15053 The superior is 
bound to enter an heir . . for a mere duplicando of the feu- 
duty. 1804 Ibid. 15040 On payment of the duplicando or 
other composition. 1838 DurF Feudal Convey, it. it. § 56 
T 4 With respect to the duplicand or relief due by an heir, 
it ought to be expressed in thecharter. Ibid. The duplicand 
or casuality of relief maybe renounced. 1892 Scottish Feu 
Charter , ‘As also paying to me and my foresaids a duplicand 
or additional sum of one pound ten shillings sterling at the 
expiration of every period of twenty years from Whitsun- 
day.. 1892/ 

Duplicate (diz7*plik/t), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
duplicat-us doubled, pa. pple. of duplicate to 
double: see next.] 

A. adj. 1. Double, twofold, consisting of two 
correspondipg parts ; that is made or exists in two 
corresponding examples. 

I 43 2- 5o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 125 Galile is a region be- 
twene the Iewery and Palestine, which e is duplicate, the 
superior and inferior. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VII I, c. 21 § 12 
No man. .sha! pay any more . . then shalbe..limitted in the 
saide duplicate ookes of taxes. 1657 Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 382 Euclid has but one word for 
double and duplicate. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 152 
Nitro-aluminous, or duplicate salt. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith v. i. § r. 248 Astronomy is a science of duplicate 
origin. 1882 Pebody Eng. fount, xx. 148 The Standard 
is a morning and an evening paper, and is the only Lon- 
don newspaper which now appears in this duplicate form, 
b. Duplicate ague : see Duplicated 3. 

1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 607 The fifth species 
[i. e. complicated ague] is distinguished from the rest by its 
peculiar complexity, consisting of double tertians, triple 
tertians, unequal tertians, duplicate tertians. 

2. Double, doubled; consisting of twice the 
number or quantity. 

1548 Hall Citron. , Hen. VII , (an. 6) (1550) 23 The estates 
of Bruges little doubted to admit so small a nombre into so ' 
populous a company, ye though the numbrewere duplicate. 
1883 Syd. Soc . Lex. s.v., Double, duplicate. Applied to 
flowers having a double row of petals. 

3. That is the exact counterpart or 'double’ of 
something already in existence: applied to any 
number of such copies or specimens of a thing. 

1812 J. Smyth Pract. of Customs App. (1821) 375 Some- 
times. .goods.. are included with other goods, m a warrant 
passed in the Wood Farm Office ; in which case the Land- 
ing Waiter is furnished with a duplicate warrant from 
thence, as his authority for the delivery. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men , Montaigne Sf Vs,. I. 341 The duplicate copy 
of Florio, which the British Museum purchased. 1863 P. 
Barry Dockyard Econ. 194 For each ship, of war there are 
duplicate boilers, either in store, in hand, or in contemplation. 
1895 Stanley Gibbons' Stamp Catal. 593 A convenient means 
of keeping duplicate or superfluous stamps. 

4. Duplicate proportion , ratio : the proportion or 
ratio of squares, in relation to that of the radical 
quantities. 

1678 Hobbes Decam. v. 57 Tis because all heavie Bodies 
Naturally descend with proportion of swiftness duplicate to 
that of the time. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 386 All the 
particles of matter attracting one another in the reciprocal 
duplicate ratio of their distances. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. I. 330 If any number of quantities be continued pro- 
portionals ; the ratio of the first to the third, will be dupli- 
cate or the square of the ratio of the first and second. 1831 
Brewster Newton (1855) I. xii. 309 He must have been 
acquainted with the duplicate proportion before his conver- 
sation with Hooke. 

B. sb. [absol. use of the adj. ; in F. duplicaia, 

a. med.L. duplicaia (char la, etc.)] 

1. One of two things exactly alike, so that each 
is the * double’ of the other ; especially, that which 
is made from or after the other, a. A second 
copy of a letter or official document, having the 
legal force of the original : whether made along 
with it, for separate custody or transmission, or 
prepared subsequently to take the place of the 
other in case of loss. b. The second copy of a 
bill drawn in two parts ; a 1 second of exchange \ 

C. A pawnbroker’s ticket. 

1532 Sir J. Russell in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. 11. 1. 303, I 
do send a post unto your Highnes with the duplicate of 
these my said Inures who goyth by Alemalgme. 157s in 
W. H. Turner Select. R ec. Oxford (18 80) 374 Two duplicats 
thereof to be signed. 1641: Termes dr la Ley 130 Duplient 
is a second letters Patents graunted bv the Lord Chan- 
cellour, in case where hee hath graunted the same before, 
and therefore they are held void by M. Crompton. 1648 
Cromwell Let, 2 Oct. in Carlyle, Duplicates of all which 


j have sent to the Committee at Derby House, and therefore 
forbear to trouble you with the things themselves. 1683 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 20 That a transcript or Duplicate 
of all lawes, be transmitted to the privy Councell. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 113 The original and dupli- 
cate being but one will, they must stand or fall together. 
1828 Webster s. v., A second letter or bill of exchange 
exactly like the first is called a duplicate. 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk. Boz , Pawnbroker's Shop (D.), This elegantly attired 
individual is in the act of entering the duplicate he has 
just made out in a thick book. 1838 — O. Twist xxxviii, 
* It was a pawnbroker's duplicate 3862 C. Stretton 
Chequered Life II. 147 The moment you have cashed 
your duplicate, which you are certain to receive by next 
mail.. go to the office, .and take your berth for Liverpool. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist.l. xi. 379 The rolls of the treasurer 
and chancellor were duplicates. 

2 . Generally, a thing which is the exact counter- 
part or ‘double’ of another reckoned the original or 
primary specimen ; one of two or more specimens 
of anything exactly or virtually alike : in this sense 
there may be any number of ‘ duplicates ’. 

1701 Norris Ideal World 1. ii. 50 So that one man is but 
the duplicate or counterpart of another. 1705 Hearne 
Collect. 3 Dec., We will part with duplicates (of coins]. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 23 
He commonly made duplicates of his pictures, reserving 
one of each for himself. 3771 Swinton in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 350 It is so similar to the former, .that it may almost 
. . pass for a duplicate of the same coin. 3820 Lamb Elia 
Ser. 1. Oxford in Vac., As if a man should suddenly en- 
counter his own duplicate. 3890 Ogilvie Postage Stamps 
11 Friends, .will soon supply you with plenty of duplicates 
which you can utilize for exchanges. 

b. A word which is in sense exactly the same as 
another ; a synonym. 

1839 H. Rogers Ess. II. iii. 147 These languages, more 
especially the Latin, have furnished us with duplicates of 
many words of common objects, which add much to the 
variety and harmony of expression. 

3 . In duplicate : in two exactly corresponding 
copies or transcripts. 

[1627 Sir N. Hyde in St. Trials (1735) VII. 140/1 This was 
certified under the hands of all the Judges, .in a duplicate, 
whereof the one was delivered to the Lord Chancellor, and 
the other to the Lord Treasurer. 1660 Pepys Diary 21 July, 
I . . went to get Mr. Spong to engross it (the agreement] in 
duplicates.] 1884 Harpers Mag. June 61/1 Receipts for 
refunds are taken in duplicate. 

Duplicate (dizz'plik^t), v. [f. L. dupliedt -, 
ppl. stem of duplicare, f. duplex , duplicem , double.] 

1 . traits. To double ; to multiply by two ; to 
make double or twofold ; to redouble. 

1623 Cockeram, Duplicate, to double. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthropomet. 101 To duplicate the analogy, a 3652 J. 
Smith Set. Disc. iv. 100 Requiring them to duplicate the 
dimensions of Apollo's altar. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trait. 308 Their wailings and lamentations, which they 
duplicate when they come together. 1674 Jeake Arith. 
(1696) 24 As 4372 duplicated . . is. . 8744. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
16 Oct. 5/2 The Eastern Extension Telegraph Company . . 
have decided to duplicate the cables which are not dupli- 
cated over their lines. 

2 . To make or provide in duplicate ; to make the 
double or exact copy of ; to repeat. 

i860 Emerson Conk. Life , Fates (1861) 14 Copying or 
duplicating his own structure. 1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/4 To 
provide against the possibility of a breakdown, .all the vital 
parts are duplicated. 3883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in 
Spir .. IV. x. 330 It is a case which is being duplicated every 
day in our own country. 1895 Tablet 7 Dec. 900 Many 
of the official pieces were almost certain to be duplicated. 

+ 3 . intr. for rejl. To become doubled. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xx. 356 If we abduce 
the eye unto either comer, the object will not duplicate. 
1640 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. v. § 6 The desires of man . . 
if they pass upon an end or aim of difficulty or ambition, 
..duplicate and grow to a disturbance. 

+ b. To double or fold on itself. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 325 Pepper.. in the 
growth supported by poles or canes, about which it en- 
twines and duplicates with many embraces. 

4 . Eccl. (absol.') To celebrate the Eucharist twice 
in one day. 

3865 F. G. Lee Direct. Angl. (ed.2) 196 If the Priest has 
to duplicate, i. e. to celebrate twice in one day, he must not 
drink the ablutions. 1883 T. E. Bridgett Hist. Holy 
Eucharist II. x. 132 Rebuking priests who said mass fre- 
quently, sometimes duplicating out of avarice. 

Hence- Duplicating vbl . sb: and ppl. a. 

1659 Fuller App. Inf Itmoc. (1840) 316 Who .. hath re- 
resented all my faults in a duplicating glass. _ 1805-37 R. 
ameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 79 Iceland or duplicating spar. 

Duplicated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed I.] 

1 . Doubled, made in duplicate, repeated. 

3643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 11. 30 Sundry duplicated 
deepe Asseverations, a 3661 Fuller Worthies 11. (1662) 274 
Single flowers are observed much sweeter than . . such 
flowers which are duplicated. 1801 Hooke in Phil. Trans. 
XCII. 40 This confused or duplicated pulse.. does produce 
on the retina, the sensation of a yellow. 1896 T. Martin 
AEneid iv. (470) When he sees.. two suns And duplicated 
Thebes before him rise. 

1 2 . Doubled back. Obs. 

1741 Monro Anat. Ners<cs (ed. 3I 73 The Edges of the . . 
Valves are duplicated with a muscular Corpuscle in the 
Middle. 3741 — Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 210 The duplicated 
Tendon of the Musculux descendens abdominis. 

3 . Pathol. ‘Applied to intermittent fevers in 
which two paroxysms occur during the time in 
which one is usual ; the two paroxysms being unlike 
to each other, but each like the corresponding one 
of the following period ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex ., 1883). 


D U'plicat ely , adv. rare . [f. Duplicate a. + 
-ly -.] In a double or twofold manner or measure. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus' Archidcxis n. 145 If there happens a 
twofold need . . of Medicine . . then administer also dupli- 
catly to the Paralitick. 

Duplication (di?7plik^-Jbn). [a. F. duplica- 
tion ( 13 th c. in Godef.), ad. L. d up l icati on - cm , n. of 
action from L. duplicare to double.] 

1. The action of doubling. *|-a. Arith. Multi- 
plication by two. Obs. 

c 1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E.T. S.) 7 Duplicacioun is- 
agregacion of nombre pat me may se the nombre growen. 
In doublynge ay is but one ordre of figures necessarie. 
1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 24 Duplication is nothing else 
but to double every figure of the Multiplicand. 

b. The making anything twice as many or as 
much; the repetition of an action or thing; division 
into two by natural growth or spontaneous division. 

3590 Swinburne Testaments 168 There be duplication of 
notable members, as to haue four armes, or two heades. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. v. Ad sect. vii. § 1 Die dupli- 
cation of their joys. 1770 Swinton in Phil. Trans. LXI. B6 
A duplication of consonants, in writing, having been un- 
known to the most ancient Etruscans. 1831 Brewster AW. 
Magic vi. (1833) 154 It could only have been produced by 
a duplication of one of the figures produced by unequal 
refraction. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xlvii. (1862) IV. 149 The 
alleged duplication of the tribute. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Client. 291 This duplication of the carbon element.. by a 
combination of one of the four combining units of one 
atom with one of the four units of the other atom. 

c. Math. Duplication of the cube : The problem 
of finding the side of a cube having double the vo- 
lume of a given cube ; the Delian problem, q.v. 

Duplication formula , a formula for obtaining the sine 
or other trigonometrical function of the double of an angle 
from the corresponding function of the angle itself. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 435/2 Amongst his 
Geometrical Inventions also must be remembered the Du- 
plication of a Cube. 1754 Did. A rts g Sc. II. 992 The dupli- 
cation of a Cube is a problem famous in antiquity. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 203. 

d. Music. See Double v. i c. 

2. A duplicate copy or version ; a counterpart. 

1872 Hardwick Trad. Lane. 2x9 Appears to be but a 

duplication, of the Tarquin legend. 3893 J. Inglis Oor 
Ain Folk iv. (1894) 41 There were numberless duplications 
of Jeems Wright. 

3. Civil and Canon Law. A pleading on the part 
of the defendant in reply to the replication, corre- 
sponding to the rejoinder at common law. 

3622. Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 476 The courts of 
Equitie beyond the seas, after bill and answere, replication 
and reioynaer, and sometimes duplication, and at last con- 
clusion (etc.]. . 3726 Ayliffe Parergon 251 Duplications are 
those Exceptions, which the Defendant made use of to 
repel the Plaintiffs Replication. 3880 Muirhead Gains iv. 
§ 127 [If] a replication . . operates inequitably against the 
defender; in that case an additional clause is added on his 
account, which gets the name of duplication, 
b. transf. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. n To haue 
written in controuersie, had bin to cut off an Hydra's head, 
Its litem general, one begets another,. so many duplica- 
tions, triplications, and swarmes of questions. 

+ 4. Anat. A folding, a doubling; concr.afold. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man vn. 90 The Cause of this dupli- 
cation [of the pleura]. 1676 Wiseman Surgcty (J.), The- 
peritonasum.is a strong membrane, every where double; in 
the duplications of which all the viscera of the abdomen are 
hid. 3748 tr. R enatus' D is temp. Horses 170 A Ganglion is 
a Tuber or Tumour which is formed of the Duplication of 
a Nerve. 

+ b. — Diploe 1 : Obs. 

3635CROOKE ^<fy^//l/ l ( 7 « 447 Totheduplicationofthe skull, 
that is to the porie substance between the tables thereof. 

5. Eccl. *A second celebration by the same- 
priest on the same day.’ 

3866 F. G. Lee Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 354. 

Duplicative (di/7-plik^tiv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
dupliedt ppl. stem of duplicare to double + -iye.]. 

A. adj. Having the quality of doubling; pro- 
ducing two instead of one. 

c 3870 .Carpenter. (O.), The multiplication of cells by 
duplicative subdivision. 

B. sb. A doubling addition. 

. 3884 Athenxum 23 Aug. 235/2 Clack, near Bradenstock,. 
is the Celtic cleg, a hill . . Clay Hill, .is simply cleg, with a. 
duplicative to make it intelligible. 

Du*plica:to- f combining adverbial form of L. 
dupliedt us doubled, prefixed to ndjs. in the sense - 
‘doubly’; esp. in Botany, as duplicato-dentate , 

- pinnate , -serrate, -ternate, applied to toothed, pin- 
nate, etc. leaves, of which the teeth, pinna;, etc. are- 
themselves again dentate, pinnate, and so on. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Duplicaio-tematea 
LeaJ , one consisting of leaves, which are themselves com- 
posed of three leaves each. 3845 Lindley Sch. Bot. x. (1 858; 

9 In like manner we have” the terms bicrenate and bidentate, 
or rather duplicato-dentate. 

Duplicator (diw'plik^taj). [ngent-n. in L. 
form f. Duplicate v. : see -on.] A machine for 
producing copies. Also attnb. 

1894 Wcstnu Gas. 1 Jan. 7/2 The matter being closely 
type-written on six foolscap pages and the copies produced - 
by a duplicator apparatus. 

t Duplicatory, a. Obs. rare. ** [f. as prec. + 
-cry.] Having the quality of doubling ; in quoL- 
used for : Double, twofold. 



DTJPLICATUItE. 


DURANCE. 


1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 562 A duplicator}' reason of this 
desire; x: For. ..'2. For... 

Duplicature (di«*plik^tiui). [a. F. du plica- 
ture (16th c.), f. L. duplicate, ppl. stem of dupli- 
care to Duplicate : see -ure.] A doubling ; a 
fold. (Chiefly in Anal.) 

1686 Shape Anat. Horse 1. xx. 42 Seeing it is onely a Dupli- 
cature of the common coverings of the Body. 1727-51 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Duplication, The Duplicature of the 
cube. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 203 A duplicature of 
the skin connects the fore and hinder legs together. 1854 
Woodward Mollnsca 11. 279 The internal muscular ridges 
are produced by duplicatures of the shell-wall. 
Duplicidentate (di?/:pliside*nt#\ a. Zool. 

[f. L. duplici comb, form of duplex (see Duplex) 

+ Dentate : cf. F. duplicidente. ] Belonging to 
the Duplicidentata , a division of rodents charac- 
terized by two pairs of upper incisor teeth. 
Duplicipennate (-pe-n^t), a. Enlom. [f. as 
prec. + L. penndtus winged.] ‘ Having the wings 
folded longitudinally when in repose’ (Syd* Soc. 
Lex.). 

Duplicity rdi/7pli*siti). Also 5-6 -te, 6- 7 
-tie. [a. F. dupliciU (13th c.), ad. L. duplicitat-em , 
n. of quality f. duplex , dtiplic-em : see Duplex.] 

1. The quality of being ‘ double * in action or 
conduct (see Double a. 5) ; the character or prac- 
tice of acting in two ways at different times, or 
openly and secretly ; deceitfulness, double-dealing. 
(The earliest and still the most usual sense.) 

c 1430 Lydg. Alin. Poems 165 (Matz.) In symuiacioune is 
false dupliclte. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. v. (Arb.) 19 
Wo worth the man full of duplycyte. 1597 J. Payne Royal 
Exch. 14 Suche ys the choyce that these make of duplicitie 
and hypocrisie. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 143 Whether 
this Duplicity of Tongue be in them Lustts Naturx, or a 
meer. Device of Art. 177X Junius Lett AW. 267 I am 
astonished he does not see through your Duplicity. 1828 
DTsraeli Cluis. I, I. vi. 2 06 We have here complete evi- 
dence of the duplicity of the King’s conduct. 

2 . lit. The state or quality of being numerically 
or physically double or twofold ; doubleness. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xvtii. (Arb.) 205 Because 
of the darkenes and duplicitie of his sence. 1688 BovlE 
Final Causes Nat. iv, 163 Nature has furnished men with 
double parts .. where that duplicity may be highly useful. 
1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 13. Wks. I. 165/2 We as invariably 
see. two objects unite into one, and, in appearance, low; 
their duplicity. 1863 C. Pritchard in Smith's Diet. Bible 
III. 1375 The duplicity of the two stars must have been ap- 
parent. 1867-77 G. .F» Chambers Astron. vih. 769 The 
duplicity of Saturn’s ring. 1892 Mivart Ess. Crit. 1 . 403 
Due to non-appreciation' of our duplicity in unity. 

3. Law. The pleading of two (or more) matters 
in one plea ; double pleading. 

[1628 Coke OnLitt. 304 The Plea that containes duplicity 
or multiplicity of distinct matter to one and the same thing 
. . is not allowable in Law.] 1848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Duplicity. m See Double Pleading. 

+ Duplify, v. Obs. [f. L. duplus double : see 
-FY.] trails . To make double, to double. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 122 Wherfore by reason I must 
be duplifyde. 1602 W. Bas Sword <$■ Buckler B ij b, Your 
slight regard and recompence of this, So duplifies the 
bondage of our state. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot . 11. i. 73 
Duplifying the single motion. 

Hence Duplifica'tion, the action of doubling. 

1821 Galt Ann. Parish xlviii. 157 I was pleased to see 
the duplification of well-doing, as I think marrying is. 

Duplo- (dkf'pD). [D. dupl-us double.] Used 
in chemical nomenclature with the sense ‘ double ’ 
or ‘ twofold \ as duplo ’Carburet, twofold carburet. 
1872 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 442 Dupbsuiphacetone. 

Duply (dwplai*), sb. Sc. Law. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Usually in pi. [f. med.L. dttplica 1 iterata responsio 
in litigiis * Du Cange ; cf. F. duplique , and reply = 

F. rlpiiquel ] A second reply ; a defender’s rejoinder 
to a pursuer’s reply. (Now abolished.) 

1609 Skene Reg. Map., Forme of Proces 121 Quhen ane ex- 
ception onely, or ane exception with ane duply, is admitted 
to probation of the defender, a 1693 U rquhart Rabelais in. 
xxxix. 326 Duplies, Triplies, Answers to Rejoinders. 1760 
ill Scotsman (1885) 20 Aug. 5/3 Having considered the peti- 
tion of the Magistrates, .answers thereto, replies, duplies, 
and triplies with the writs produced. x88x J. Russell Haigs \ 
viii. 210 Counsel on both sides, with many replies, duplies, 
and triplies, discussed the question of its relevancy. 

b. transf. In a controversy, the rejoinder that 
comes fourth in order after the original assertion. 

1638 (title) Duplyes of the Ministers and Professors of 
Aberdene to the Second Answeres of some Reverend Bre- 
thren. i&fb W. Row Contn. Blair’s A utobiog. xi. (1848) 
340 Replies were made by Monks and duplies by them. 
1820 Scott Abbot i, Answers, replies, duplies, triplies, 
quadruples, followed, thick upon each other. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot. VI. lxxi. 235 To the Demands there were 
‘Answers', to these came ‘Replies* by the Doctors, and 
then second Answers, and finally * Duplies ’ by the Doctors. 
Hence Duply' v., to make a duply. 

1631 in Cobbett State Trials III. 444 (Trial Lord Uchil- 
trie*, It is duplyed for the Pannel by his Prolocutors, as to 
the particulars contained in my Lord Advocate's Answer. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, Advocatus for Lackland duplies 
that.. the pursuer must put his case under the statute. 

Duporthite (di«p^u^3it). Min. [Named 
1877, from Dnporth in Cornwall: see -1TE.] A 
silicate of alumina and other bases, occuiring in 
greyish fibres in serpentine. 
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1877 Min. Mag. I. 226 Duporthite, a new asbestiform 
mineral. 

Duppa, dupper, var. Dubba. 

Duppy (dz>*pi). [Understood to be of African 
origin.] Name among West Indian negroes for 
a ghost or spirit. 

*774 Long Hist. Jamaica II. 416 They firmly believe in 
the apparition of spectres. Those of deceased friends are 
duppies ; others . . like our raw-head-and-bloody-bones, are 
called bugaboos. 1834 M. G. Lewis Jml. I Pest Ind., The 
negroes are. .very much afraid of ghosts, whom they call the 
duppy. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 215 After dark 
nothing would induce them to pass the mangrove-swamps 
or cockle-ponds, for fear of ‘Duppies’. 1896 N. Darnfll 
Davis (Br. Guiana) in Letter , Only last Saturday morning, 
my butler was told by a man that * the Duppies had been 
troubling the telephone wire *. 

Dur, obs. form ol Dare vA, Door. 

Dura/ (d iii era), [L. dura adj. fern. ‘ hard \] 

1. Short for Dura mater. 

1882 Wilder & Gage Anatom. Technol. 447 Notwith- 
standing its feminine form, dura is frequently employed 
without the substantive mater. x 885 Med. Nexvs XLIX. 
536 The dura was universally adherent on both hemispheres. 
1890 F. P. Foster Med. Did. 2166 Ligament urn dentatum 
..Its outer edge is serrated, the serrations being adherent 
to the inner surface of the spinal dura. 

2. = Duramen. 

Durability (diuerabrliti). [a. obs. F. dura- 
bility, ad. late L. durdbilitat-em (Palladius), f. di/rd - 
bilis Durable.] The quality of being durable. 

1. Continuance ; lastingness, permanence. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bocth, jjj, pr. xi. 78 (Camb. MS.) By the 
whicne is sustenyd the longe durablete of mortal thinges. 
c 1400 tr. Sccreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 67.pat 
all delitable hinges of jjys world. . hat ]>ay hen alle for long- 
lastynge of durabilyte. .lyflode for lastynge y^ to be had, 
and noght durabiiite for hflode. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 
1687 I. 164 The Prophets . . assign the character of per- 
petual durability thereto. 1812 D’Israf.li Calant. AutJi. 
(1867) 224 Pope hesitated at deciding on the durability of 
his poetry. 1891 Spectator 27 June ; Nor has there ever 
been an explanation of this durability in the Jew. .which in 
the least satisfies or convinces any reflecting mind. , 

2. Capability of withstanding decay or wear. 

a x6oo Hooker (J.), Stones, though in dignity of nature 
inferior unto plants, yet exceed them in . .durability of being. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. II. xx. 370 Colours . . 
greatly superior both in beauty and durability, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac . I. xx. The great density and durability of the 
rock. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. Hi. 184 Where doors 
are required to combine strength, beauty and durability. 

Durable (ditio-rab’l), a. [a. F. durable (1 ith c. 
in Littrd) = It. durabile, Sp. durable , ad. rare L. 
diirdbilis lasting, durable, f. durdre to last, endure, 
hold out, f. diirus hard, unyielding.] 

1. Capable of lasting or continuing in existence ; 
persistent, lasting ; not transitory, permanent. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. F965 To han thynges espiritueel 
and durable and somtyme temporele thynges. cr 450 tr. 
De Imitatione 111. xxxv. 103 Wiboute me is noon availyng 
. . ner durable remedie. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castan - 
heda's Conq. E. Ind. xxvi. 65 b, They thought this kinde 
of weather was alwayes durable there. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 581 Time, .measures all things durable By present, past, 
and future. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. I.,x. 204 The com- 
punction of Richard for his undutiful behaviour was durable. 
1839 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) VII. xli. § 58. 63 
Comparing his durable designs with the temporary ex- 
pedients of the statesmen who. .followed him. 

2. Able to withstand change, decay, or wear. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de^ P. R. xvn. Ixxxiii. (Tollem. MS.) 

The tre fcerof [of Ilex] is durable and stronge, and nyse 
nou}t able to rote. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xvn. Yi, The 
best wood and moost durable that men maye fynde. 1555 
Eden Decades 42 To dye clothe with a more fayre and 
durable colour. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Ti-av. (ed. 2) 134 
Sun-burnt bricks, hard and durable. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 238 They make a good Pavement, and are very 
Durable. X874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 225 
Inscriptions are more durable incised than in relief. 

+ 3. Able to endure toil, fatigue, etc. Obs. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 4 Stronge and durable to 
susteigne peynes. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
I. 63 Thair horses ar verie lit!e..botin labour meruellous 
durable. x6x6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farnte 70S 
French Goshawkes . . are . . neither so valiant, sound or 
durable, as those which are bred in Ireland. 

+ 4. Capable of being endured, endurable. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 194 A small diseas 
which is ynoughe durable At the begynnynge. 

Durableness (diCt-**rab’lnes). Now rare. [f. 
prec. .+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being 
durable. 

1. = Durability i. 

1587 Golding De Morttay ix. (1617) 141 The measuring 
of durablenesse. .they call Time. 1668 H. More Dh>. Dial. 
IV. xxv. (1713) 350 ntarg.. The Apostacy of the Church, how 
consistent with the durableness of God’s Kingdom. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Pease, Pease, everlasting, so call’d 
because of its durableness. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1764) II. 
243 Speculating on the Durableness of Things without 
themselves. 

2. = Durability 2 . 

1579-80 North Plutarch To Rdr. 1 (R.) There is neither 
picture, nor image of marble, nor arch of triumph . . that 
can match the durableness of an eloquent history. 1669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 90 No Timber natural to our 
English Soil exceeds the Oak, for its Plenty, Strength, and 
Durableness. 1776 Adam Smith IP. N. 1. xx. m. (1869) I. 
221 The durableness of metals is the foundation of this 
steadiness of price. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer s.v. Barrington , 

1 A quarry of free-stone, .noted for its durableness. 


+ 3. Power of endurance. Cf. Durable 3. Oth. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 50 He . . exceeds 
our English Horse as to Durableness in travelling. 
Durably- (dm»*rabli)> adz r. [f. as prec. -f -ly 2.] 
1. In a durable or lasting manner ; lastingl) T . 


# . J 'p. vn. xvi. 374 Yet did not his Successors durably 
inherit that scruple. 1775 Priestley On Air I. 320 A 
durably elastic Vapour. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 7 The 
habits of his mind were durably formed. 1868 E. Ed- 
wards Raleigh I. xv. 294 The play and the publication of 
the book strongly and durably affected Queen Elizabeth.. 

+ b. Continually; continuously. Obs. 

1555 Abp. Parker Ps. xlv. 134 The people so shall 
durably, To thee aye thankes pronounce. 1688 Boyle Final 
Causes Nat. Things i. 59 That weariness, which that 
durably constrained posture would be sure to give them. 
X797H0LCR0FT tr .Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) III. lxvii. 48 The 
mountain ceased to repeat its quick successive claps of 
thunder, and continued to roll it durably. 

2. So as to withstand wear or decay. 

1809 Pinkney Trav. France 125 Others being more 
durably constructed, were still habitable. 

tDuracine, a. (sb.) Obs. [a. F. dttracinc 
(16th c. in Littre, first as adj.) stone fruit with hard, 
pulp, ad. L. duracin-us hard-berried, f.durus hard 
+ acinus berry.] 

A. adj . Applied to stone-fruit : Having a hard 
pulp. B. sb. A cherry with a hard pulp. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeitsw xl. 710 That kinde [of peach] whiche 
will not easily be separated from the stone, are called 
Duracina. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 448 The Duracine 
Cherries be the soueraign, which in Campaine are called 
Pliniana. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 
294 Duracines, or in French Centre, or Heart-Cherries^ 

. . are the firmest of all other. 

+ Bu'ral, a.l Mus. Obs. [f. It. duro bard,, 
harsh, in Music also ‘sharp’.] =Dukf. a. 2. 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 14 The Scale 5 Durall is. 
a Progression of Musicall Voyces, rising from A to J 
sharpely, that is, by the Voyce Mi. . [1753 Chambers Cj'^- 
Supp., Durale or Duro , in the Italian music . . This name 
is given to B natural, by reason its sound is sharp, when. 
compared with B mol, or fiat.] 

Dural (diu»-ral), a.- [f. Dura [dura mater) 

+ -At.] Of or pertaining to the dura mater. 

1888 Medical News LII. 430 The durat vessels were well 
injected externally and internally. 1850 F. P. Foster tied. 
Diet., Dural pertaining to the dura. 

II Duramater (diu» ra mr‘-tru). Anat. [Med.L. 
hard mother; liteial translation of the Arabic 
ajojill j.1 umm al-ya/Tifa/i or Lslii timm al- 

jafiyah (Bocthor) in the same sense, in accordance 
with the Arabic use of ‘father’, ‘mother’, ‘son’, etc. 
to indicate relations between things.] The dense, 
tongh, outermost membranous envelope of the 
brain and spinal cord. 

C X400 Lanfranc s Cintrg. xi2 An hard pannicle |>at is to 
seie a cloo[> is vndir brayn panne.. J?e which pan- 
nicle . . is clepid dura mater. 1525 tr. Brunswyke's Surg. 
A iv b/r (Stanf.) Than within be ij. small fleces named dura 
mater and pia mater, than the substance of the braynes. 
17x7 Prior Alma in. 157 How could I play the com- 
mentator' On dura and on pia mater ? 1767 Gooch Treat. 
JPounds I. 270 The Dura Mater is an inelastic membrane, 
about the thickness of parchment. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat . 
ix. 365 The solid structures which protect the cerebro-spinal 
axis are lined by a dense membrane— the dura mater. 

|| Duramen (diur^’men). Bot. [rare L. dura- 
men hardness; a hardened or ligneous vine-bianch 
(Columella), f. durdre to harden.] The central 
wood or heart-wood of an exogenous tree. 

>837 Puny Cycl. IX. 205/r. 1839 Carpenter Princ. 

Gen. <$• Comp. P/tys. § 329 The deposition of the products 
of secretion which gives strength and firmness to the dura- 
men, destroys or greatly diminishes its power of transmitting 
fluid. x88z Vines Sachs^ Bot. 133 The inner layers of 
alburnum are gradually transformed into duramen . , the 
cell-walls assuming a darker colour, from saturation with 
resin, colouring-substances, etc. The distinction between 
alburnum and duramen is very clear and well-marked xi 
the oak, walnut, cherry, ehn.. brazil wood, etc. 

Durance (diu^ rans). [a. OF. durance dura- 
tion, f. dttrer to last, Dube : see -ance.] 

\ 1. Continuance, duration ; lastingness. Obs. 

X494 Fabyan Citron. I. cv,. Some wryters accompt the 
terme of the duraunce of this kyngdome from Cerdicus 
to Egbert, and some to the last yere of Aluredus. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physickc 29/2 Let it soe re.it in 
a sellar the durance of 14 dayes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
P. 271 Had not that Instigator of Ills., forbid its 
Durance by maliciously sowing Tares, 
t 2 . Lasting quality, durability. Obs. 

1590 T. M[oufet] Silkivorutcs 69 That compard with 
this ts nought so fine. .Nor of life durance. *663 Uerbier 
Counsel 108 Precious Wood .. both for Colour, Aromatic!; 
smell and Durance. 1703 Art Vintners 23 It acquires a 
better durance and taste. 1847 EmerSoh Poems, Astrxa 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 444 The durance of a granite ledge. 

+ 3. A stout durable cloth. (Cf. Durant sb.) Obs. 
1583 in North. N. >r Q. I. 77 A payr of blew paynd I, tj.se, 
drawin furthe w» Dewrance. .588 Acc.-bk. of H . If ray 
in Auliouary (iS?6) Feb. S 4 I" pece cremosynge Duraunce 
..and one pece blacke duraunce. ifat Corn WALL VES 
(1632) xi ii I refuse to weare Wiffe for the lasting, and shaJJ 
I be content to apparrell ray braine in durance? X709 Mrs. 
Crack enthorpe Female fatter in Malcolm Anecd. iM/t. 

C. (1808) 133 Shallons durances, and right Scotch plaids. 

4. Endurance (of toil or fatigue?, a red. 

■ 10-2 
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1579 Spenser S hep It • Co/. Epil. 2 That . . time in durance 
shall outweare. 1611 Speed Hist . £/. v. vii. § 5. 38 

Their hardinesse . . partly natural!, and partly acquired b)’ 
practise of their bodies to durance. 1881 R-_ Buchanan 
God 9 f Man III. 31 Many a man.. had saved himself from 
. . madness by the hard durance of toil. 

5 . Forced confinement, imprisonment; constraint. 
Now esp. in phr. in durance vile . Cf. Duress 3. 

15*3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 773 Those that 
have not letted to put them in duraunce without colour, will 
let as little to procure their destruction without cause. 3568 
Grafton Citron . II. 82 His mother, which as yet was in 
durance in Englande. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen . IV, , v. v. 36 
Thy Dol . . is in base Durance, and contagious prison. 
1637 Sanderson Serm. II. 62 St. Paul being at durance in 
Rome. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iu- 995 Him they release 
from durance base. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. \\ ks. 1842 
I. 130 This royal servitude and vile durance. 1791 Mac- 
kintosh Vind. Gallicx Wks.. 1846 III. 9 To deliver the 
peerless and immaculate Antoinetta. .from the durance vile 
in which she has so long been immured in the Tuilleries. 
3794 Burns Eso/us to Maria 57 A workhouse !,.In durance 
vile here must I wake and weep. 1841 Borro wZincali 1 . 246 
The writer, who. . was in durance for stealing a pair of mules, 
f Durancy. Obs.rare. [see -a no y.] =prec. 1. 
3647 H. More Song- of Sonl n. i. 11. xlvii, A never fading 
durancie Belongs to all hid principles of life. 3653 — Con- 
ject . Cabbal. (3662) 119 The permanency and stable durancy 
of the world. 

Durand, -ly, obs. north, forms of During, -ly. 
Durangite (diune'qgait). Min. [Named 
1869, fr° m Durango in Mexico.] A fluo-arsenate 
of aluminium and sodium, in orange-red crystals. 

1869 Artier. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. n. XLVIII. 182, I propose fer 
it the name Durangite. 

Durant (diii®*rant), a. and sb. [a. F. durant , 
pres. pple. of durer to last, continue. Dure.] 

fA. adj. Lasting, continuous ; current, present. 
1455 Fasten Lett . No. 237 I. 325 [To hear of his] durant 
prosperite and welfare. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 2 Of names 
of tymesj and of the duraunt yere. 3652 Marbury Comm. 
Habak, 1. c Christ's so frequent, so durant prayers. 3653 J. 
Hall Paradoxes 97 Can he. .suppose the greatnesse of his 
Master were constant and durant. 

B. sb. A woollen stuff called by some * ever- 
lasting’ (Webster, 1S2S) ; a variety of tammy. 

1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting ho. 428 Superfine black 
durants. 1851 Ojfic. Catal. Gt. Exhib. I. 98 Fabrics com- 
posed entirely of Wool.. Durants and Buntings. 3883 Beck 
Draper's Diet. s. v., Both Tamies and Durants were hot- 
pressed and glazed, but the former were kept at the full 
width of the cloth, while the latter were creased. 

II Durante (diurarnt/), pres pple. and prep. 
The Latin pres. pple. durdns enduring, in ablative 
singular, used in absolute constructions. 

a. In Latin phrases durante beneplacito , during 
pleasure ; durante vita, life enduring, during life. 

x6as Debates Ho. of Lords (Camden) 63 Whether to be 
degraded durante vita, a 3627 Middleton Anyth, for 
Quiet Life iv. i. E iij, I cannot longer merit their durante 
bene placita. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. iii, To have 
the priviledges of a Husband, without the dominion: that is 
Durante beneplacito. 

+ b. Hence, in English context, = During. Obs. 
x 55 6 Aurelio Isab. (1608) Lyiij, To take plesour durante 
thy lyfe. *31643 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5* Mon. (1642) 101 
Durante the minority of Ioas surviving. 3832 J. P. Kennedy 
Swallow B. xvi. (i860) 147 It was a grant durante the 
existence of the mill-pond. 

Duration (diur<?*'Jan). [a. obs. F. duration, 
ad. late L. dural ion- an, n. of action f. durdre to 
harden, endure : see Dure v. Used by Chaucer, 
and then after 1C00; not in Shaks.] 

I . Lasting, continuance in time ; the continuance 
or length of time ; the time during which a thing, 
action, or state continues. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 1024 And yaf hem eke 
duracioun. c 1386 — /Cut's T. 2138 That same prince.. 
Hath stabilised in this wretched world adoun Certevne 
dayesand duracioun [Corp., Pclw \ , Lansd. dominaciounlTo 
al that is engendrid in this place. 1614 Jackson Creed itt. 
xxx. § 5. 283 The actuall visibditie of colours wholly depends 
vpon the light, as well for existence as duration, 3677 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles iy. 287 JVhat is Duration, but the persevering 
of a^ thing in its existence 1 1685 Boyle Salub. Air 80 
Their duration was unequal, some lasting ten or fifteen days, 
and others longer. 3733 Addison Sped. No. 94 r 5 That 
Space of Duration which we call a Minute. 1783 CowrcR 
Let. 24 Feb., The peace will probably be of short dura- 
tion, 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. iv. xx8 The 
average duration of human life in the agricultural districts 
is beyond that of the great cities. 

+ b. Lasting in use ; endurance of wear ; durable- 
ness, permanence. Obs. 

3637 Earl Monm. tr. Malvczzi. s Romulus 4- Tarq. 139 
That Magistracy in States vs of duration, which is content 
to execute as a Minister, not to command as a Lord. 
i66$ Sir T. Herbert Trav. (3677) 380 Date., a Tree 
which both for quality, duration, and fruit is fete.]. 1712 

J. James tr. Le Blotut sGanleningziz A Bason.. of Ciment, 
is preferable to all for its Duration. 3753 Hanway Traz\ 
(1762) I. 111. xxxiv. 157 The brick, .appears to be ill prepared 
for duration. 

1 2 . Hardening. Obs. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate (1653) 270 Duration is cither 
when things mollified at the fire are set in a cold place to 
harden : or by boy ling . . do waxe hard. _ 1657 Tomlinson 
Rett oris Disp. 73 l’he doctrine of Mollition and Duration. 

Ilcnce Duration al a., pertaining to duration. 

i&3i Sromswoow: in Nature No. 623. 549 The durational 
character of this former is very much more marked than that 
of this latter. 


|] Durbar (dz/ubai). East Indies. Also dar- 
bar. [Pers. and Urdu^l^.* darbar court.] 

1 . The court kept by an Indian ruler; a public 
audience or levee held by a native prince, or by a 
British governor or viceroy in India. 

1609 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. tv. 432 (V.) 
An inner court where the King keepes his Darbar. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 98 This Noble Prince shews 
himself in the Durbar and Jarneo to the people not so oft 
as was expected. 1804 Wellington in Owen Wellesley' s 
Desp. 298 To lay these communications before the Peishwa’s 
Durbar. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vm. vi. 475 
The Maharanee held durbars daily. 1881 Sir W. Hunter 
in Encycl. Brit. XII. 811 On January i, 1877, Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India at a darbdr of 
unequalled magnificence, held on the historic ‘ ridge * over- 
looking the 'Mughal capita! of Delhi. 1887 Times (weekly 
ed.) 12 Aug. 1/2 A grand Durbar was held .. by Mr. Cros- 
thwaite the Commissioner at Mandalay. 

attrib. 3867 Evening Star 7 Dec., The beautiful durbar- 
tent of red and yellow silk. 

2 . The hall or place of audience. 

1793 Hodges Trav. India 105 In the inner court are the 
remains of the durbar, or hall of public audience. 1888 
Quiver July 673/1 The Durbar, a large audience hall, 
which forms a part of every Eastern palace. 

Durdum, var. of Dirduji. 

Dure (diu»i), v. arch . and dial. Also 4 duyre, 
dyre, 4-6 dour(e, 5 deure, dewre, dowre, 
6 duer. [a. F- dure-r to last, continue, persist, 
t extend :—L. dura-re to harden, be hardened, 
endure, hold out, last, f. dur-us hard.] 

1 . intr. To last, continue in existence, arch, 
c 1275 Lay. 26708 Al bane day long durede ]> at fiht strong. 
c 1315 Shoreham 3 Hy ne mo3e nau^tdury. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron: Pref. (1810) 189 pare biritls he l>ouUt to 
honoure With som Jung J> at ay myght doure. 33. . Minor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii, 793 Monnes lyf nis bote 
schort : Sone wo! hit go ; Bote b e sely soule DuyreJ> euer- 
mo. c 1450 Merlin 32 As longe as the worlde dureth shall 
thi boke gladly ben herde. ^ 1526-34 Tindale Matt. xiii. 21 
Yet hath he no rotts in him selfe, therfore dureth but a 
season. 1533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 321 Thare 
empire durit nocht lang. 3575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 
97 This bickring duerd, foure hours and more at lest. 3664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 261 The wood being preserved dry, 
will dure a very long time. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric . 
(1681) 247 You may change for the other, and so make your 
sport dure the longer. 3871 R. Ellis Catullus xevi. 6 
In thy love dureth a plenary joy. 1882 in IV. IVorc. Gloss. 
1 2 . To persist, * hold out * in action ; to continue 
in a certain state, condition, or place. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) i8r He h°Ve--to wynne 3ut al 
Europe, 3yf he my3te dure. 33.. Coer de L. 2937 The 
Sarezynes inyghten nought doure, And flowen into the 
heye toure. c 3477 Caxton Jason 8 b, [They] persecuted 
them with their arowes as long as they dured. a 3530 
Douglas K. Hart 469 For so in dule he micht no langar 
dure, a 1543 Wyatt Despair counselleth, etc. Poet. Wks. 
97 Against the stream thou mayst not dure. 3573 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xlii. 639 As the body can not dure, Except 
in sesoun men procure Fude In dew tyme it to sustene. 
f 3 . To continue or extend onward in space. Obs. 
a 3300 Floriz Bl. 210 BabiUoine. .DureJ? abute furten- 
m’3t 3onde. C3400 Maundev. (1839") vi. 67 There begyn- 
nethe the Vab of Ebron, that duretn nyghe to Jerusalem. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xvii. 52 Lyke as a flye goth 
round aboute a round apple In like wyse inyght a man 
goo rounde aboute therthe as ferre as therthe dureth. 
C3500 Melusine xxxvi. 281 Nygh therby was a forest that 
dured a myle. 

t 4 . traits. To sustain, undergo, bear (pain, op- 
position, etc.) ; to endure. Obs. 

3297 R. Glouc. (1724) 335 5 yfheo yt may dure, r 1400 
Ywaine < 5 - Gaw. 2634 Might thare none his dimes dour. 
*13533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixvii. 232 Durynge grete sorow 
in y « horryble pryson. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido tv. iii. 
I may not dure this female drudgery. 1598 Marston Pyg- 
mat. Sat. 1. (1764) 138 He that .. arm’d in proofe, dare dure 
a strawes strong push. 

5 . To harden : see During vbl . sb. 2. 

Dure (diu-®j), a. arch . Also 4 dur, 5 deure, 
6 Sc. duire. [a. F. dur, dure L. durus hard : 
cf. also Dour.] 

1 . Hard. lit. and fig. 

c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Andreas 621 Gyf bat b u sa dur 
wil be pat bu wil nocht consent to me. 3412-20 Lvdg. Chron. 
Troy 1. vi, His bryglit skales were so hard and dure. 1567 
Satir. Poems Reform, iv. 155 As the woirme that workis 
vnder cuire At lenth the tre consumis that is duire. 1567 
Turberv ; Ovids F.pist. 47 That place with dure and 
deadly dinte hath Cupid erased earst. 1664 Flodden F. 
vui. 80 Blows with bils most dure was delt. 1848 Lytton 
Harold ix. i, In reply to too dure a request. 1885 R. F. 
Burton 1001 Nts. I. in The last judgment wilt deal them 
durer pains and more enduring. 

1 2 . Mus. Sharp. (In quot. applied to the note 
now called B natural, as distinguished from B flat.) 
[cf. F. dur, formerly used in same sense.] 

1609 Douland Omith..Microl. 15 The Scale of [j dure, and 
where the Mutations are made. Ibid. x6 For h dures arc not 
changed into b mols, nor contrarily. 

Hence Du-rely adv.\ Du’reness, stubbornness. 
ci\i$Se. Leg. Saints , Jacobus (minor) 337 pe Iowis.. 
wald Inot] mend par wikit !iffis..bot in to durnes ay abad. 
C1477 Caxton Jason 102 He made his heed hurtle ayenst 
his crawpe right sore and durely. 

Dure, obs. form of Dare, Deer, Door. 
t Duree, dure, sb. Obs. [a. F. durfe (1 2th c. 
in Hatz--Darm.) duration, f. durer to endure.] a. 
Power of endurance, b. Duration. 


CX330 R. Brunne Chron . (1810) 16 pe kynges folk was 
litelle, it had no dure. On the nyght he fied away, bat non 
suld him se. — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14123 pen myghte 
I Moddred haue no duree, Ne no fot helden his meynee, 

tDu*reful, a. Obs . [f. Dure z/. + -ful.J Last- 
ing, continuing, durable. 

1594 Spenser Amoretti vi, The durefull Oake, whose sap 
is not yet dride. 1596 — F. Q. iv. x, 39 Neither pretious 
stone, nor durefull brasse. 36x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 
(1634) 56 A durefull continuance. 

t Du*reless, a. Obs . ‘ [f. as prec. 4 -less.] 
Not lasting, unenduring, transient. 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. (1634) 23 The false and 
durelesse pleasures of this Stage-play World. ^ 3636 Featly 
Clavis Myst . xlv. 664 As lasting as the other is durelesse. 

Dureresque (dwrere’sk), a. [see -esque.] In 
the style or manner of Albert Diirer (1471-1528), 
the most distinguished Renascence artist of Ger- 
many, famous both as painter and as engraver on 
copper and on wood. 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. H. § 13. 213 Trace this 
fact, .through Greek, Venetian, and Dureresque art. 3893 
Nation (N. Y.) 23 Mar. 221/1 Nor does he rely upon Greek 
drapery or Diireresque handling for success as book deco- 
rator. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 23 Mar. 2/1 Dureresque as it is in 
its treatment. 

Duress, duresse (diiire's,cliuo'res),rf. Forms: 

4- 9 duresse, 4 duresce, (5 dwresse, dewresse), 

5- 7 dures, 7- duress, [a. obs. F. duresse, -esce, 
-ece, hardness, oppression, constraint L. durilia 
( =- diirities), n. of quality i. dtlr-us haTd.] 

+ 1 . Hardness; roughness, violence, severity; 
hardiness of endurance, resistance, etc. ; firmness. 

c 1400 Test. Love i. i, By duresse of sorowe. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 135/2 Dwresse, or hardenesse, duricies. C 1460 
Ross La Belle Dame 463 in Pol. Rel. L. Poems(\ 866 67 
An herte of suche duresse.. ye wynne al this diffame by 
cruelte. 1653 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. n. ii. 13 What he 
did was done by duress of mind. 

f 2 . Harsh or severe treatment, infliction of hard- 
ship; oppression, cruelty ; harm, injury; affliction. 

[3292 Britton v. iii. § 1 Sauntz duresce fere.] c 1320 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2189 Ac yif thou do thi sone duresse, 
c 3350 Will. Palemc 1074 pe duresse pat he wroujt. c 1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems 118 (Matz.)The wolfe in fieldis the shepe 
doth grete duresse. 3508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 170 Tbair 
scharp assayes mycht do no dures To me. 3673 in Jacksons 
Whs. (1844) IX. zji Taught to hunt counter for pleasure, 
and seek delights in difficulties and duresses. 

3 . Forcible restraint or restriction ; confinement, 
imprisonment ; = Durance 5.' b. Harshness or 
strictness of confinement (cf. senses 1 and 2). 

c 1430 Life St. Kuth. (Roxb. 1884) 13 She wyl. .put me in 
duresse as pou} I were a fay tour, c 1470 Harding Chron . 
(Prose add. Harl. MS.) exevi. 353 Kynge Richarde vnder 
dures of prison in the Toure of London. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. II. 40/1 He was suddenlie apprehended .. and kept 
in duresse, . by reson that he was suspected to be of no 
sound religion. 3651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. Hx.188 He 
kept the whole Synod in duress to have their votes for the 
election of his Son to be his successor. 1800 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. I. 249 What, then, is the degree of duresse 
which is to constitute imprisonment ? 1857 Toulmin Smith 
Parish 376 Persons in prisons, workhouses, asylums, hos- 
pitals, or under any form of duress. 1880 McCarthy Ocvn 
Times ; IV. lvi. 222 Some of the missionaries had been four 
years in duresse. 

4 . Constraint, compulsion ; spec, in Laiv, Con- 
straint illegally exercised to force a person to 
perform some act. 

Such compulsion may be by actual imprisonment, by 
threat of imprisonment or of loss of life or limb, or by phy- s * 
ical violence. A deed or contract made under duress is void- 
able on a plea of duress at a subsequent trial. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xii. 10 If he should through pride 
your.doome undo, Do you by duresse him compell thereto, 
And in this prison put him here. x6ox-2 Fulbecke 1st PL 
Parall. 3 If an infant make., a lease by dures, if the lessee 
enter, the infant may haue an assise. 1643 Prynne Sera. Power 
Pari. 11. 78 A Marriage, Bond, or deed made by Duresse or 
Menace, are good in Law, and not meerly void, but voidable 
only upon a Plea and Tryall. 3765 Blackstone Comm. I. *• 
131 The constraint a man is under in these circumstances is 
called in law duress, from the Latin duricies, of which there 
are two sorts; duress of imprisonment, where a man actualjy 
loses his liberty, .and duress per min as, where the hardship 
is only threatened and impending. 3768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) I. 550 The man was under duresse, and his act 
not voluntary, but imposed upon him by force. *876 
Digby Real Prop. x. § 3. 369 Similar principles -apply 10 
conveyances by persons under duress, that is, under pres- 
sure of illegal bodily restraint, or of danger to life or 
limb. 1896 W. T. Stead Pref. to Ke lie's Chr. Y. 7. I 
made the omissions with reluctance, under duress from the 
inexorable printer. 

b. cllipt. for plea of duress. » 

1613 Sir H. Finch .Law (1636) 10 One imprisoned till he 
bee content jo make an obligation .. being at large, yet he 
shall auoid it by dures of imprisonment. 

t Duress, v. Obs. [(. prec. sb.] trails, lo 
subject to duress, constraint, or oppression. Hence 
i* Duro’ssor, he who subjects another to duress. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law xxu. (1636) 81 I* 
the party duressed doe make any motion or ofler. Ibid., *' 
it had beene moved from the duressor, who had said [etc.j- 
tDuret. Obs . [Etym. obscure, (cf. OF. durct 
dim. of dur hard.)] A kind of dance. 

1632 Beaum. ft Fl. Masque at Gray’s Inn Stage Direct.i 
The knights take their ladies to dance with them galliards, 
durets, co ran toes, 

II Dure*tto. Obs. Also -otta, -etto, -ofcty. 
[a. It. dm etto, dim. of ditt o hard L. duru-nt 
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hard.] A coarse or stout sort of stuff; app. so 
named from its durable quality. Also attrib. 

1619 Purchas Microcosm', xxvii. 269 The new deuised 
names of Stuffes and Colours, .the lying names of Perpetu* 
ano and Duretto. 1638 Sir T.^ Herbert Trav. fed. a) 27 
These Mohelians, .are cut and pinckt in several works, upon 
their duretto skins, face, armes, and thighs. 1639 Mayne 
City Match 1. v. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 222, I never durst 
be seen Before my father out of duretta and serge. __ 1641 
L. Roberts Treas. Traff. 41 Grograme-yarne of which is 
made lames [? Janes], Grograms, Durettes, silke-mohers. 
x66o Act 12 C/ias. //, c. 4 Sched., Durance or Duretty. 

II 3D ur gall (durga). E. Indies. Also durgaw. 

[Pers. *15^1 dargdh royal court; gate, door, large 
bench.] In India, 1 The shrine of a (Mohammedan) 
saint, a place of religions resort and prayer.’ (Yule.) 

1793 Hodges Trav. India 87 On some of the highest of 
these hills I observed durgaws, or burial places, with little 
chapels annexed, belonging to the Mussulmans. 1843 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 293 In a durgah, 
or mosque outside the town, lie the bones of Chanda Sahib. 
Dtrrgan, -en. dial. [This and dial, durgy 
dwarfish, are app. derived from some of the forms 
mentioned under Dwarf.] An undersized person 
or animal ; a dwarf. 

1706 Phillips fed. Kersey), Durgen , a little thick and 
short Person; a Dwarf. 1730 Fielding Tom Thumb n. v, 
And can my princess such a aurgen wed [/. e. Tom Thumb]? 
1890 Gloucester Gloss., jD argon, a name for an undersized 
horse in a large team. 

II Durian (dwrf'an, df^Tian). Also 6- durion, 
6-f duryoen, 7 duroyen, 8 durean, 9 dorian. 
[Malay durian, f. tjjjb dun , thorn, prickle ; 
so called from its prickly coat (Marsden).] The 
oval or globular fruit of Durio zibet hinus , N.O. 
Sttrculiacex, a tree of the Indian Archipelago ; it 
has a hard prickly rind and luscious cream-coloured 
pulp, of a strong civet odour, but agreeable taste ; 
also the tree itself. 

1588 Parke tr.^ Mendoza's Hist. China 393 There is 
one, y l is called in the Malaca tongue Durion, and is so 
good that . . it doth exceede in savour all others that euer 
they had seene, or tasted. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
184 The Duroyen .. may be called an Epitome of all 
the best and rarest fruits. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. xi. 319 
The Treesjhat bear the Durians, are as big as Apple Trees 
. . the Fruit .. as white as Milk, and as soft as Cream, and 
riie taste very delicious. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. % E. 
Ind. II. xxxix. 81 The Durean is another excellent Fruit, 
but offensive to some Peoples Noses, for it smells very like 
human Excrements, but when once tasted the Smell vanishes. 
1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 332 Loftiest in height as unrivalled in 
excellence of flavoured fruit, the royal durion. 1887 Anna 
Forbes Insulinde 1x1 The durian, of which Mr. Wallace 
says that it is worth a voyage to the East to taste it. 

During (diu**riq), vbl. sb. [f. Dure v. + -ingL] 

1. The action of the verb Dure ; duration. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. iv. 99 (Camb. MS.) Yif they 

weere of lengere durynge. 1382 WYclif i Esdras iv. 40 
Mageste of alle duringis aboue time [ acvorum ]. 1526 

Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 241 Howshorte they [rychesse] 
be in during, a x66x Fuller Worthies in. (1662) 38 Long 
the during thereof. 

2. Hardening ; induration. In quot. attrib. 

1804 Hull Advertiser 30 June 2/3 A Bark-Mill, three 

Leather-houses, two During-shades. 

Du*ring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] That 
dures ; lasting, continuing. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. x. (1495' 230 Fallynge 
euylles ben moost duringe and harde to heele. 1568 T. 
Howell A rb. Amitie \ (1879) 51 Nor canst thou .. stop the 
trumpe, that sounds hir during fame. x6ox Weever Mirr. 
Mart. D j. Marble.. and during Adamant. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts , N. T. 226 Charity is a during and perpetual 
grace._ 1850 Blackie AEschylus II. 15 Close-linked chains 
of during adamant. 

During (difia’riq), pres, fiple. and prep, {conj.) 
Also 5 dewer-, 6 duering. 

+ 1. The fires, fiple. of Dure v. = enduring, lasting, 
continuing, was used in Fr. and Eng. in a con- 
struction derived from the Latin ‘ablative absolute’; 
thus L. vita durante , OF. vie durant , Eng. life 
during , while life endured or endures. 

c 1440 Jacob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 271 Sche was comoun 
to alle woide haiie here, xv. 3ere durynge. X480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. lxxxviii. 72 She neuer was seyn among folke 
hir lyf durynge. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxviii, 52 
This sege durynge, tner were many skirmysshes. 1542-5 
Brinklqw Lament. If. 12, I.. will continuallye, my iyfe 
duringe, praye vnto the euerlyuinge God. 

The participle also often stood before the sb., 
e. g. L. durante hello t F. durant la guerre, Eng. 
during the war; in which construction during 
came in the modern langs. to be treated as 
2. firefi. Throughout the whole continuance of; 
hence, in the course of, in the time of. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 283 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) Stede- 
faste wedewys durynge alle here lyuys. a 1400-50 A lexander 
1118 In damaging of Darius durand [Dublin endurand] 
his lyfe. 14. . Epipk . in Tundale’s Vis. 103 This contynued 
duryng jnony a yere. 1548 Hall Chron Edw. IV, 221 An 
annuitie ofan.C. \.[£ 100] duryng his lyfe. 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nicholays Voy. 1. xxii. 29 A 1 that which during our 
voyage was happened unto us. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 
203 Dureing the terme of her naturall life. X670 J. Smith 
Eng. Imprtrv. Reviv'd 77 Trees may live during the world. 
1678 Lady Chaworth in 12M Rep. Hist. MSS . Comm. App. 
v.49 Judge North, who supplies the Lord Chancelors place 
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during Ins being sicke. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1812) I. iv. 
281 During the course of seven hundred years, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xxiii. 161 During the night the rain changed 
to snow. 1885 Act 48 49 Viet. c. 58 § 2 The hours during 

which the offices . .shall be open, 

+ 3. conj. While ; until. (Also during that.) 
Obs. rare. [cf. F. durant que, pendant que.] 
x5?5 T. Bedingfeld tr. Macchiavellts Florentine Hist . 192 
During that these matters, .were handled in Toscana. 1653 
Gloria fir Narcissus 1. 308 To remaine .. during a necessary 
conveniency might also be had for the repairing of her own 
ship. 1693 Mevt . Cut. Teckely iv. 32 During the Christians 
and the Turks were seeking one another for fighting. 

t Du*ringly f adv. Obs. [f. During ppl. a. + 
-LY“.] Lastingly, continuously; for a long time. 

1413 Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxvii. 72 Yeuen hym 
only to kepen hym duryngly. 0x440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 246 pe meke seruyth smertly, & ly^tly, & 
strongly, and duryngly. C1475 Rauf Coilyar 17 The deip 
durandlie draif in mony deip dell. 

Duritike, obs. (erron.) form of Diuretic. 

T Durity (diuQ'riti). Obs . [ad. L. duritds , n. of 
quality f. d finis hard. Cf. TV dureld (13th c.), 
earlier OF. dur/E] Hardness, lit. and Jig. 

1543 Trahekon Vigo's Chirurg. ti. iv. 39 Apostemes 
whycne encline to corruption thorough duritees and harde- 
nes. 1623 Cockeram, Duritie , harshnesse, crueltie, hard- 
nesse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 55 IChrystall] 
. . commeth short of their [gemmes’] compactnesse and durhy. 
1772 L Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund). 533 What motive 
could induce.. to such durity severe.- 1795 tr. Mcrcier's 
Fragments 1 . 154 Physical durity.. engenders moral durity. 
Durk, -e, obs. forms of Djbr, Dark. 

Durliiig-, -yng, obs. forms of Darling. 
Durmast (dnumast). [A recent word. The 
first element is doubtful (see Note below) ; the 
second is Mast, fruit of forest tree.] A sessile- 
flowered sub-species or variety of oak ( Quercus 
pubescens, or Q. sessiliflora ) : see quot. 1866. 
(Usually durmast-oak . ) 

1791 T. Nichols Obs. on Oak Trees 24 There are two 
different sorts of oak growing in the (New] forest, one the 
true english..the other is called by the woodmen in the 
forest the dur mast oak, which I believe to be the second 
sort of oak, described by Mr. Miller, .the wood of which is 
not so strong. 1792 Martyn Flora Rust. I, A branch 
..received from Mr. Nichols out of the New Forest, where 
it is known by the name of th e Durmast Oak. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 212/2 What is called the Durmast oak. .seems 
to us a slight variety of Q. sessiliflora , with the leaves 
pubescent on the under side. 1866 Treas. Bot. 949 The 
wood of Q. sessiliflora , or Durmast as it is called, is described 
as darker, heavier, and more elastic than that of Q. Pedun. 
culata , less easy to split, not so easy to break, yet the least 
difficult to bend : 

[Note. The original authority for ‘ durmast ' appears to be 
Nichols, on whose information Martyn inserted it in his ed. 
of Miller’s Dictionary, whence it has passed into general 
book use. According to W. Atkinson in Trans. Hort. Soc. 
(1833) 1. 336, the name appears to have been mistaken : he 
says ‘The woodmen in the Forest call certain oaks that have 
dark-coloured acorns Dun-mast , but those dun-coloured 
acorns are found both of the Q. pedunculat a and Q. scssili • 
flora ; I have raised trees from them, and consider them as 
only accidental varieties, and that the colour of the acorns 
may be occasioned by something peculiar in the soil ’. (No 
ground has been found for connecting ‘ durmast ’ with F. 
aurelin or Ger. diirreiche, varieties of the oak. Welsh derw 
is, of course, out of the question.)] 

Dam (dz3-in). Now dial. Forms ; 4-7 dome, 

5 dirn, dyrn, 6 doorne, 6-7 durne, 7 doume, 

9 dern, dura. [Widely used in dialects, Lincoln- 
shire to Cornwall ; app. from Norse. Cf. in same 
sense OSw. dymi , Norw. dyrn, Sw. dial, dome \— 
*dumja- deriv. ot*duron, dum (Goth. pi. daurous , 
Crim-Goth. thurii) door, f. dur- Door.] 

A door-post, when made of solid wood ; usually in 
pi. The framework of a doorway. 

c 1325 Gloss W. de Bible sw. in Wright Voc. 170 E entre 
la teste la suslyme [Gloss, over-slay, MS. Cambr. hover- 
dome]. 1408 Nottingham Reel II. 58 Unum hostium 
cum dirnis de chelario.. unum hostium et unum par de 
dyrnes. 1503 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Somerset Rec. Soc.) 
127 For hewyng of y« dornenys of y* seyd dor. 1591 Per- 
civall Sp. Diet., Batiente de puerta, the doornes of a 
doore, anta. c x6oo Norden Spec. Brit., Cormv. 59 The 
fay re freehewed stone wyndowes, the Durnes and wrowght 
Dorepostes, are converted to private mens purposes. 1630 
Churchw . Acc. Tavistock in Worth T. Par. Acc. (1887) 44 
Paid Stephen Browne the mason formakinge of new domes. 
1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Dum, gate-posts. N[orth]. 
1855 Kingsley JVestw. Hoi xiv. (1861) 237 So I just put my 
eye between the wall and the dern of the gate, and I saw 
him come up to the back door. 1880 E. Cornwall Gloss. , 
Derns , the wooden, frame in which a door swings. x886 
Cole W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. s.v. Door-dern, I am sure the 
doors were in, leastways the dems were. x888 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk ., Durns, the frame of a door in situ 
, .applied to a solid door-frame. Ibid. , Dum-head, the cross 
piece at the top of a door-frame. 

b. Mining. Durns ias a sing.), A frame of 
timbering; also called Door-stead (b). 

1778 Pryce Min. Comub. 166 If the ground is very loose 
on all sides, they make a Durns . . which for a Shaft is 
square like the frame of a window, and for an Adit is 
the same as a door case. 1877 tr. Ca/lon's Led. Mining 
I. 257 (Cent. s.Y. Set), A gallery requires what are called 
frames (sets or durnzes) for its proper support. 

Dura : see Dare vA 

Durned, var. of Darned, euphem. for Da3ined. 
X876 B esa nt & RicE Gold. Butterfly viti, Jt was the 
durndest misbegotten location, .that ever called itself a city. 


1895 Harper's Mag. Mar. 648/1 Palaces be durned I Ex- 
cuse my French. 

II Du TO (d?7*r 0). [Sp. : for peso dtiro hard or 
solid piastre.] The Spanish silver dollar, or piastre. 

1832 W. Irving Alhambra 39 (Stanf.) A peseta (the fifth 
of a duro, or dollar). 1869 in Mem. 3- Rem. J. D. Bums 
v. 81 The talk of the Brazilians was of Spanish duros, bales 
of cotton, and yellow fever. 

t Du*rous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. dur -us hard + 
-OUS.] Hard. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age fed. 2^ i86^They [glandules] all of 
them vary much from their primitive tenderness and big- 
ness, and so become more durous. 
tDuroy (duroi - ). 06 s. Also 7 deroy. [Of 
uncertain origin : peril. Fr. du roi of the king. 

Glossaire to Encyclopidie MHhodique (1790) vol. II gives 
‘ Duroi , etoffe de laine, rase et seebe, dans le genre de la 
tamise, mais moins large et plus serree '.] 

A kind of coarse woollen fabric formerly manu- 
factured in the west of England ; akin to the stuffs 
called tammies. (Not the same as corduroy .) 

16x9 Purchas Microcosm . xxvii. 260 The Colours of Gin* 
gelline, Grideline, Deroy, Elderado, Droppe du Berry. 1722 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6089/4 Wearing a grey Duroy Coat and 
Wastcoat. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 331 Fine silk 
drugget and duroys, 1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 93, 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2.) s.v. Somersetshire, The manu- 
factures are chiefly fine cloths, druggets, duroys, shalloons, 
serges. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 385 Those 
[manufactures] formerly earned on at North and South Mol- 
ton, consisted chiefly of duroys, serges, and other light cloths. 

II Durra, dhorra (du*ra). Also dourra, 
doura(h, dura, doora(h, durrah, dhourra. 
[Arabic sjj (Surah , hurrah/) A kind of corn, 

Indian Millet ( Sorghum vulgarc). 

X798 Malthus Popul. r. x. (1S06) I. 214 A little flat cake 
of barley or dourra. X832 1/eg. Subst. Food 117 Panicled 
Millet is the species most usually cultivated. .In India it is 
called jovaree ; in Egypt and Nubia dhourra. 1867 Baker 
Nile Tribut. 77 The dnurra .. is the grain most commonly 
used throughout the Soudan. 1876 S. Manning Land of 
Pharaohs 67 Riding through some fields of doorah and 
vetch. 1877 A, B. Edwards^ Up Nile vi. 140 The strip of 
cultivated soil, green with maize or tawny with doora. 

attrib. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 212/1 Dates, durra-b read, and 
fish. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 27 Coarse, reed-like dourra 
straw. _ 1885 Times 3 Jan. 12 The whole district is busy just 
now with the durrah harvest. 

Durro, obs. f. Dare v. 1 , Door. 

Durst, pa. t. (and dial. pa. pple.) of Dare v. 1 
Durt, Durwo, obs. forms of Dirt, Dwarf. 
Durward, -warth, obs. forms of Doorward. 
tDnrze, v. dial. Obs. Also durse. intr. Of 
com : To shed the grains, as when over-ripe, trails. 
To shake or beat out (corn) from the ear. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 50 If they [mowers] shoulde 
not follow the corne, and goe with the winde, the oates 
woulde slipe and durze extreamely with the cradles. Ibid. 
52 [They] remove things out of the way, fey up dursed 
corne, and lye strawe on the floores. 1674-91 Ray N. C. 
Words 23 Durz'd or Dorz’d out ; it is spoken of Corn, that 
by Wind turning of it t etc. is beaten out of the Straw. Ibid. 

57 Com— so dry that it easily durses out. 

Dus, obs. form of does, etc. : see Do v. 

Dusan(e, obs. form of Dozen. 

Dusehet, obs. Sc. f. Doucet (sense 2), a kind of 
pipe or flute. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. A tidrois 88 in Satir. Poems R eform. 
xlv, Bot for to tell what text he tuike, Dysertis Dusehet 
was the buike. Ibid. 270 Vpon his dusehet vpe he played. 
Duseanne, obs. form of Doucin. 

Duseliche, obs. form of Dizzily. 
f Duseling 1 . Obs. [app. f. Ger. duseln to be 
dizzy. Cf. Dozzle.] Dizziness, giddiness. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 36 a, If it is a hote humor 
..he hath a duselynge. 

Duselle, obs. form of Dossil. 

Duseperys, yar. Douzefers, Obs. 

Dusey, dusie, obs. forms of Dizzy. 

Dash (d^Q, v. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 4 dusshe, 
4-6 dusche, 6- dush. [Found in 14th c. : perh. 
a modification of Dash, expressing the same kind 
of action with a suggestion of more muffled sound : 


cf. crash , crush. 

But there are similar continental words, as Ger. dial. 
dilschen , dussen, to beat, strike, knock, box (see Grimm, 
s.v Dusen 2 ) ; E.Fris. dSssen to beat, etc.^ Cf. Douse .J 

+ 1. intr. To move with violent impulse or col- 
lision ; to rush or strike forcibly against something ; 
to fall with a thud. Obs. 

X3 .. E. E.Allit. P. B. 1538 Such a dasande drede dusched 
to his hert. c 1400 Destn Troy 6410 He dusshet, of pc 
dynt, dede to be ground, c X4SO Henry son Mor. r ao. 37 
For dread of death hee dushed ouer one Dyke And brack 
his neck. 15x3 Douglas jEneis x. vl 109 Owt throw the 
scheyld..Duschit the dynt. . , .. 

2. Irans. To push or throw down violently. 

1785 Burns Vision l 45, I glowr’d as eerie si d i been 
dusht In some wild glen. 1825 B Irock ett N. C. Gloss., 
Dush, to push with violence. 2892 Fort numb. Gloss., 
Dush, to thrust, to strike. (Obs.) 

Hence Dirshing vbl. sb. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7351 Raumpyng of devels and 
dyngyng and dusching. 

fDash, sb. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 4-6 dusch(e, 
dosche. [f- prec. vb.] A violent blow, stroke, or 
impact ; the sound of violent collision. 

r 46-3 
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137 5 Barbour Bruce xm. 147 [Thai] with axis sic duschis 
gafi. c 1400 Melayne 470 A fire fan fj° fa crosse gane 
frusche, And in the Sarasene e3hne it gaffe a dosche. 
C1425 Wyntoun Cron. IX. xxvii. 407 Dusch for dusch, and 
dynt for dynt. 1513 Douglas AEtieis v. iii. 82 With mony 
lasche and dusche. The carteris smat thar horsis fast m 
teyn. 1819 \V % Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 144 
Heav’n rattles vvi* the dunnerin* dush. 

T Dusi, 0.. Obs., foolish : see Dizzy a. 1. 
f Du’silec. Obs. [Early ME., f. dust, Dizzy + 
-he, -lekc, -lee he, suffix of action or function.] 
Foolishness, folly. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath . 425 Nis bute dusilec al [rat ha drilled. 

f Du*SlScMp. Obs. [as prec. + -ship.] = prec. 

axzzs Leg. Kath. 1817 To longe we habbeS idriuen ure 
dusischipes. 4x2225 A tier. R. 182^ Nout fat [sicnesse] sum 
kecche5 fairuh hire owune dusischipe. 

Dusi (dz>sk), a. and sb. Forms : 3 deosc, 
deosk, dose, 3-6 dosk, 5-6 duske, doske, 6- 
dusk. [Origin and phonetic history ob§cure. 

OE. had in the same, or an allied sense, dox, which, if 
= *dosc, would repr. an OTeut. *dusko-z : — Aryan *dhuskos , 
to which Kluge refers also L .fuscus. The relation of mod. 
dusk to OE. dox, *dosc , presents some difficulties, both as 
to the vowel, and, still more, in regard to the final consonant- 
group. Few of our words in -sk are of OE. origin ; OE. 
-sc normally gives -sh in later English, e.g. in ash , dish , 
fish , bush, rush ; so that from OE. dose we should expect 
dosh, or, at least, as in the case of ask and tusk, ME. and 
mod. forms in -sh, and -x, beside the -sk form.] 

A. adj. (Now largely supplanted by dusky l) 

1 . Dark from absence of light; dim, gloomy, 
shadowy; dark-coloured, blackish ; dusky. (Now 
usually in reference to twilight : cf. B. 2.) 

[a 1000 Aldhelm Gloss {Anglia XU I. 28 No. 8) Furva, 
dohx. — OE. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 239/35 Flava specie , 
of glxteriendum vel scylfrum hiwe vel doxum.] a 1225 
Ancr. R. 94 fa sihfte [rat is nu deosc her. a 1240 S mules 
Warde in Cott. Horn. 259 A3ein he brihtnesse ant te liht 
of his leor, he sunne gleam is dose. 01450 Fysshynge 
w. Angle (1883) 34 The body of doske wull. 1496 Bk. St. 
Albans, Fishing 9 Yelowe: grene: browne: tawney: 
russet : and duske colours. 1513 Douglas AEneis vii. 
Prol. 63 The grund stude barrand, widderit, dosk and gray. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 741 Vapour and Exhalation, dusk 
and moist. 1703 Maundrell Jount. Jems. (1732) 72 As 
soon as it grew dusk. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland v. 79 
Every evening, as it became dusk. 1847 Tennyson Princess 
11. 5 As rich as moths from dusk cocoons. 
fig. 1573-80 Baret A Iv. D 1375 Wisedome is made duske, 
or dimme by drinking of wine : it is obscured and darkened, 
f 2 . Obscure, veiled from sight or understanding. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 148 Pis word is deosk. 1583 Stanyhurst 
AEneis n. (Arb.) 62 My mother, the godesse (who was 
accustomed algats Eare this tyme present to be dusk). 

B. sb. 

1 . The quality of being dusk ; that which is dusk ; 
duskiness, shade ; gloom (as of a forest). 

2700 Dryden Palamon A .111. 77 Freckles. .Whose dusk 
set off the whiteness of the skin. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 
I. 25 Frail Mortality will always have some Remains of 
Shadow and Dusk. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. it, And in 
the dusk of thee [Old Yew], the clock Beats out the little 
lives of men. 

2 . The darker stage of twilight before it is quite 
dark at night, or when the darkness begins to give 
way in the morning. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman' s Guzman <VAlf. II. 313 In the 
duske of the evening. 1726 Adv. Capl. R. Boyle 218, 

I would not fail waiting on her the Sunday following, after 
Dusk. 1833 J. Rf.nnie Alph. Angling 21 Light colours in 
the dusk of morning or evening, and dark colours in. .bright 
weather. 1893 La7o Times XCV. 268/2 The gardens of 
Lincoln’s Inn will.. be thrown open.. from three until dusk. 
fig. *755 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 233 To grope 
out our weary way, through the dusk of life, to our final home. 
Hence Dtrskly adv . ; Du’skness. 

1382 Wyclif Job xxiii. 17 Dusknesse couerede my face. 
1531 Elyot Gov. hi. xxii, PaynfuII diseases and sickenesses 
. . dnskenesse of sight. 2844 Mrs. Rrowninc Drama of 
Exile Wks. 1889 I. 42 Shapes which have no certainty of 
shape Drift duskly in and out between the pines. 1864 
Nf.ai.f. Seaton. Poems 68 Duskness and dreariness around. 
x83o W. Watson Prince's Quest 58 An eagle with wide 
wings outspread Athwart the sunfire hovering duskly red. 

Dusk, v. [f. Dusk a . ; OE. had doxian , from 
dox. See Kluge Engl. Stttdicn XI. 511.] 

1 . intr. To become dusk or dim ; to grow dark. 

[a xooo Vercelli MS. If. 23 b, fanne wannaS he [dead 

body] and doxnfa o5re hwile he bi5 blicc and schiwe.] 
c 2230 Halt Meid. 35 pine ehnen schulen doskin. c 1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1948 Dusked hise eyen two and failled 
brecth. c 2430 Lydg. Bocltas 1. iv. (1544) 6 b, By process of 
yeres Their memory hath dusked. 1876 Morris Sigurd 
ill. 217 The even dusketh o’er that sword-renowned close. 
1888 G. Gissing Life's Morning xi. (1890) 169 When it 
began to dusk. Hood descended and supper was prepared, 
b. To exhibit a dusky appearance. 

2832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott », Little breezes dusk 
and shiver, 2889 Mrs. Randolph New Eve L Prol. 2 
A copse of aspens dusked and shivered near the brink. 

2 . trans . To make dusky or somewhat dark in 
colour; to darken, obscure; to dim. 

<“2374 Chaucer Bocth, 1. pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) The whiche 
clothes a dirkne^se of a forlctyn and a despised Elde hadde 
dusked and derked. 1549 ChalonkR Erastn. on Folly 
Q iv b, They goe about to duske mens cies with smoke. 
1 £77 Stanyhurst Deter. Irel. in Ho limited (1&07-S) VI. 51 
\ on must not think that . . you may so easilie duske or 
dazell our cies. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 9 That shadow 
which dusketh the light of the Moone. 2869 Lowf.ll 
Cathedral nm, Poet. Wks. 1800 IV. 47 The painted windows 
..Dusking the sunshine which they seem to cheer. 


b. Jig. To obscure, darken, cloud, sully, 
e 2394 P. Pi. Crede 563 pe . . poyntes of scheldes \Vifa 
drawen his deuocion & dusken his herte. <1x533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. { 1546) C vij b, The onely 
vnderstandyng, which is dusked In errours. _ 2680 Counter- 
plots 33 [It] would .. dusk the lustre of his Name. 2848 
Lytton K. Arthur x«. Iv, Ope appalling silence dusk’d 
the place As with A demon s wing. 

Hence Du'sked ppl. a. ; Dirsking vbl. sb. and 

Ppl. a. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 204 (Matz.) Hire cote armure is 
duskyd reed. 1533 Elyot Cast. H cl the {1^1) 72 b,Duskynge 
of the eyes, head aches, hotte and thyn reumes. 2566 
Dr ant Horace's Sat. v. D iij, The worlde is blearde with 
duskyng shoes [s= shows]. 1820 Keats Hyperion n. 375 
Who travels from the dusking East. 

Dusken (dzrsk’n), v. rare . [f. Dusk <z. : see 
-EN 5.] a. trans. To make dusk or obscure, b. 
intr. To grow dusk. 

1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 163 The sayd Epigrame was not 
vtterly defaced, but onely duskened orso rased, that it myght 
be redde, thoughe. .with, .difficultie. 2870 Lowell Study 
Wind. I. 10 Till twilight duskened into dark. 

+ Du’sketly, a. Obs. rare . [? erroneous form.] 
? Of somewhat dusky colour. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans. Her. A iij a, An Ametisce a dusketli 
stone, brusk hit is calde in armys. 

Duskily (dtf'skili), adv. [f. Dusky a. + -ly-.] 
In a dusky, dim, or obscure manner ; dimly. 

2622 Cotgr., Obscurement, obscurely, darkly .. duskily. 
2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vii, Those arches that stand 
duskily beyond the citadel, a 2851 Moir Poems, Deserted 
Churchyard iv, Or the crow that . . Sail’d through the 
twilight duskily. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton xvi. 
Duskiness (drrskines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being dusky ; partial darkness or 
blackness ; dimness, gloom. 

2611 Cotgr., Obscurill, obscuritie, darknesse..duskinesse. 
2659 Hammond On Ps. xcl 5 Duskypess or twilight. 2775 
Boswell Let. to Johnson 18 Feb. in Life, One of them 
[manuscripts], .does appear to have the duskyness of an- 
tiquity. a 2851 Moir Poems, Matin Carol ii. 2861 L. L. 
Noble Icebergs 241 A gloomy duskiness drapes the cape. 

Duskish (dtrskij), a. [f. Dusk a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat dusk or dusky; blackish ; partly obscure. 

1530 Palscr. 310/2 Doskysshe of colour, soubz brun. 
2576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 47 As duskish cloudes do 
darken dayes. 2624 Wotton Archil. (1672) 61 Let them 
have rather a Duskish Tincture, then an absolute black. 
2741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 91 To return as soon as 
it was duskish. 2840 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag. LX. 
290 It was getting duskish. 2842 D. R. Hay Nomencl. 
Colours (1846) 36 Described as a duskish red. 

H Used as sb. The time when it is near dusk. 
1606 S. Sewall Diary 2s Oct. (187S) I. 436 About duskish 
we know there is a house on nre. 2745 Gentl. Mag. 105 
At duskish the Dreadnought was about 7 miles astern. 

Duskishly (do-skijli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a duskish manner ; duskily ; obscurely. 

2589 Fleming Virg. Georg, iv. 65 Purple hew., dooth 
somwbat duskishly shine in the leaues. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 369 To bum duskishly. 2664 Pepys Diary 27 Dec., The 
Comet appeared again to-night, but duskishly. 
Duskishness (dzvskijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being duskish or slightly 
dark ; slight obscurity or dimness. 

2533 Elyot Ozj/. /A*////* (1541) 52 a, Fumositie'ascendynge 
up into the head..causeth..duskyshness of the sight. 2604 
Hieron Wks . I. 497 Men in the duskishness of ignorance. 
1769 Winthrop in Phil. Trans. LIX. 356 There seemed to 
be a duskishness in the place of contact. 

Duskly, Duskness : see after Dusk sb. 
Dusky (dzvski), a. [f. Dusk a. (or ? sb.) + -yl. 

The normal source, of an adj. in -y is a sb. ; but the sub- 
stantival use of dusk is not known so early as the appearance 
of dusky, so that the latter would appear to be one of the 
rare instances of a secondary adj. : cf. the parallel worth, 
worthy, murk (mirk), murky’, also ready.) 

1. Somewhat black or dark in colour; dark- 
coloitred ; darkish. 

Also used to specify animals or plants characterized by 
this colour, as dusky ant, crane's-bill, duck, grebe, lark, 
petrel, etc. 

2558 Phaf.r jEneid v. (R.), A showre aboue his head there 
stoode, all dusky blacke with blew. 2590 Greene Never 
too late (1600) 34 No duskie vapour did bright Phcebns 
shroude. 2626 Bacon Syhra §554 It is not greene, but of a 
duskie browne Colour. 1763 E. Stone in Phil. Trans. LI 1 1. 
199 Of a light brown, tinged with a dusky yellow. 1827 
Pollok Course V'.v, Afric’s dusky swarms. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. iii. 30 The peaks in front deepened to a dusky 
neutral tint. 2862 Miss Pratt Flotuer. PI. II. 36 Dusky 
Crane’s-bill.. flowers.. of a dingy, purplish black colour. 
2865 Wood Homes without 11 .^ vii. (1868) 225 The Dusky 
Ant. .generally prefers banks with a southern aspect. 

2. Somewhat dark or deficient in light; not 
bright or luminous; dim, obscure. 

2580 Sidney Ps. xxxhi. ix. Who dwell in duskie place. 
i£9t Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. v.. 222 Here dyes the duskie 
1 orch of Mortimer, Choakt with Ambition of the meaner 
sort. 2667 Milton. P. L. v. 667 Midnight, brought on 
the duskie houre Friendliest to sleep and silence.. 2775 
Romans Hist. Florida 95 As soon as it is dusky. they maKe 
a fire of dry pitch pine. 2826 Scott IVoodst. iii, One end 
of this long and dusky apartment. 1876 DAVts Polaris Exp. 
vi. 268 From 4 to 5 in the evening, it is quite dusky. 

3 . Jig. Gloomy, melancholy. 

2602 Marston Ant. Mel. Induct., Wks. 2856 I. 3 Why 
looke you so duskie! Hid. m. ibid. 41, I .. fill a scat In 
the darke cave of dusky misery. 2692 Bentley Boyle Led. 
24 That dusky scene of horror, that melancholy prospect. 

! 1762 Falconer Shiptvr. 1. 195 Here no dusky frown prevails. 


4 . Comb., as dusky -faced, -raftered, - tinted , etc. 

2730-46 Thomson Autumn to3S The dusky-mantled lawn, 
2825 Longf. Spirit Poetry 9 The. .dusky-sandaled Eve* 
1848 Walsh Aristoph., Clouds 1. iii, Dusky-faced clouds. 

Hence Dtrskyisli a., somewhat dusky. 

1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst . Udoipho xxv, Too far off to 
see him, if it was pretty dusky ish. 

t Dusky, v. Obs. [f. Dusky a.] trans. To 
make or render dusky. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 19 It is not so soone dulled or 
duskied as many other be. 

Dusodile, erroneous form of Dysodile. 
Duspers, dussiperes, var. Douzepers. 

Dussel, obs. form of Dossil, plug. 

24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 579/11 Docillus, a dussel. 

Dussen, -on, obs. forms of Dozen. 

II Dusserah (d 27 -sera). E. Indies. Alsodusrah, 
desserah, dasserah. [a, Hindi dasahra, Marathi 
dasra , Skr. da^ahara.'] A Hindu annual festival 
extending over nine nights (or ten days) in the 
month Jaishtha (Sept.-Oct.). 

1799 Sir J. Malcolm in Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc. (1820) 
III. 73 (title) On the institution and ceremonies of the 
Hindoo Festival of the Dusrah. 2823 J. Forbes Oriental 
Mein. IV. 97 (Y.) This being the desserah, a great Hindoo 
festival., we resolved to delay our departure and see some 
part of the ceremonies. 1849 Benares Mag. II. 1 Our fiiends 
. . are coming over to spend the Dasserah with us. 1889 
Daily. News 7 Oct. 5/6 The Mahommedans have built a 
mosque in a street through which the Hindoo procession 
passes on the occasion of tne Dusserah festival. 

Dussie, obs. Sc. var. Doucet ^sense 2), a kind 
of pipe or flute : cf. Duschet. 

1583 Leg, Bp. St. Androis 180 in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv, He toned his dussie for a spring. 

Dussiner, obs. form of Dozener. 

Dust (d»st), sbA Forms: 1- dust ; also ^(Orm.) 
dusst, 3-5 doust(e, 4 dost, 4-6 duste. [OE. dust 
(later prob. dust) = OFris. and EFris. dust , OLG., 
MLG., LG. dust, MD11. donst, dunst , dust fine 
flour, Kilian duyst, donst , ddist , mod.Du. duist 
meal-dust, bran, ON. dust dust, Da. dyst mill- 
dust. All these go back to an earlier dunst, whence 
also Ger. dunst vapour ; the primary notion being 
app. that which rises or is blown in a cloud, like 
vapour, smoke, or dust. See Kluge, and Franck.] 

1 . Earth or other solid matter in a minute and 
fine state of subdivision, so that the particles are 
small and light enough to be easily raised and 
carried in a cloud by the wind ; any substance com- 
minuted or pulverized ; powder. (Rarely in ft.) 

Often extended to include ashes and other refuse from a 
house : cf. Dust-bin, etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalt. xvii[t], 43 Swe swe dust biforan onsieme 
windes. c 2000 Sax. Leechd. I. 290 ^edrigede & to swyoe 
smaelon duste gecnucude. <72205 Lay. 27646 penne he fat 
dust [c 2275 doust] he^e AjiueiS from fare eorSe. 1340 Ayenb. 
108 Of motes and of doust wyfaoute tale. 2398 Trevjsa 
Barth. De P. R. xvii. clix. (1495) 708 To dense houses of 
duste. rz45o Two Cookcry-bks. 112 Bray hem al to doust 
in a morter. 1583 Hollyband Carnpo di Fior 367 Beate 
these_ upper hose that the dust maye come out. 2620 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 367 Presentmentes. . for castinge theirs 
dust and ashes into the highe way. 2760 Wesley Jrnl. 
19 Aug., We had . . showers, which . . laid the dust. 2886 
A. W inchell Walks <5- Talks Geol. Field 222 Clouds of cos- 
mic dust intervene between us and the sun. 2894 Daily 
News 26 June 8/3 Of the whole of the dusts tested, that from 
the Albion Colliery . . excelled all others in violence and 
sensitiveness to explosion. 

b. The fine or small particles separated in any 
process; cf. sawdust ; spec, (see quot. 1828). 

1552 Huloet, Duste of corne, mettall, or anye other thinge 
that commeth ofwyth fylyngeand clensing. 2598 Sc. Aft/ 
Jas. VI (1814) 179 (Jam.) Paying alss deir for dust and seidis 
as gif the samyn wes guid meill. 2644 Digby Nat. Bodiu 
(2645) I. 22 It will .. swimme upon the water like dust of 
wood. 2794 T. DAVts Agric. Wilts in Archxol. Rev. (rS86) 
Mar., Cave , or dust, the chaff of the wheat and oats which 
is generally given to the horse. 2828 Craven Dial., Dust, the 
small particles separated from the oats in the act of shelling. 

c. Applied to the pollen of ilowers. 

1776 Withering Bril. Plants 1. xxii, The fine dust or 
meal that is contained in the Tips, is thrown upon the Sum- 
mit of the PointaK 2807 J- E. Smith Phys. Bet. 272 Ihe 
Pollen, or Dust, is contained in the Anther. 2894 H* 
Drummond Ascent of Man 301 Tire butterfly and the bee., 
carry the fertilizing dust to the waiting stigma. 

2 . With a and pi. a. A grain of dust, a minute 
particle of dry matter ; b. in Cookeiy , etc., a small 
* pinch ’ of something in the form of powder. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. 91 Why haue these banish d 
.. Legges Dar’d once to touch a Dust of Englands Ground t 
2595 — John iv. i. 93 A graine, a dust, a gnat, a wandering 
haire. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk .5- Selv. 105 ’Tis impossible 
to put so much as one jot or dust unto bulk, beyond a set or 
bounded number. 2702 Watts Horx L)-r„ True Mon- 
archy 52 Wealth and fame A bubble or a dust. *7.84 
Underwood Treat. Dts. Children (1799) I. 54 '*»“», or 
without, a dust of grated nutmeg, a 2854 C. 11 . SoUtiiev 
Poet. Wks. (1867) 50 If a mote, a hair, a dust prepond Cm 
Inclination’s side, down drops the scale. 

c. (With a ) A cloud of dust floating in the air, 
such as is raised by a vehicle driven or a crowd 
walking over dusty ground, or by sweeping, etc. 

2570-82 [see 4 and 5]. 2659 V. Pell Impr. Sea iE3 Oh 

what a dust do I raise. 2806 Oracle in Spirit Pub. Jmls • 
(1807) X. 53 To kick up the d—1 of a dust in Rotten-row. 
Mod. What a dust you are making ! 
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• 3. transf. and fig. (from i.) a. That to which 
anything is reduced by disintegration or decay; 
spec, the ‘ ashes or mouldered remains of a dead 
body. Also in phrases denoting the condition of 
being dead and buried {laid in the dust , etc.). 

?<zxooo Martyrol. (E. E. T. S.) 74 l>aet hi mihton mid 
heora handum rffican ond niman hal^an dustes. c 1350 
Will. Paleme 4124 Many a day hade i be ded and to dust 
roted. 3388 Wyclif Ps. xxi[i}. r6 Thou hast brou^t forth 
me in to the dust of deth. 2602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 225 Why 
may not imagination trace the Noble dust of Alexander, 
till he find it stopping a bunghole? 1676 I. Mather Hist. 
K. Philip's War (1862) 38 That Great Author, unto whose 
dust I owe a sacred Reverence. 1750 Gray Elegy xi, 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust ? ^ 3803 Med. 
Jr/il. IX. 263 One, without whose friendly aid the hand 
which writes this would long since have been in the dust. 
3869 Freeman Norm. Cong. III. xi. § 2. 40 Worthier dust 
lies east and west of him. 

b. Applied to the mortal frame of man (usually 
in reference to Gen. ii. 7 , iii. iq). 

c xooo iELFRic Gen. iii, 39 For t>an pe Jrn eart dust, and to 
dust wyrst. Ibid, xviii. 27 Nu ic ame begann to sprecanne 
to minum Drihtene +onne » c e ° m dust a °d axe * a ”75 
Colt. Horn. 223 pu seart dust, and pu awenst to duste. 3388 
Wyclif Ps. ctt[ij. 14 He bithoujte that we ben dust. 01450 
tr. De Imitations m. ix. 76 pou3 I be dust & asshen. 
3548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Burial, Earth to earth, 
asshes to assn es, dust to dust. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) ii, How covetous, how proude is dust and ashes of 
dust and earth. 3814 Cary Dante , Par. 11. 133 The soul, 
that dwells within your dust. 18.. Sir R. Grant Hymn, 

* O worship the King' v, Frail children of dust, And feeble 
as frail. 

c. In phrases denoting a condition of humiliation. 

a 3340 Hampole Psalter Cant. 501 Raysand pe nedy out 

of dust. 3535 Coverdale Ps. lxxi[i]. 9 His enemies shal 
licke the dust. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. PI, v. Hi. 29 Now 
France, thy glory droopeth to the dust. 3667 Milton P. L. 
iv. 416 The Power.. That rais'd us from the dust andplac’t 
us here. 3738 Watts Ps. Ii. in. vi, My soul lies humbled 
in the dust. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Pro!, iii, Thou wilt 
not leave us in the dust. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 
186 The Navy that, .humbled to the dust the pride of France. 

d. As the type of that which is worthless. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23786 For a littel lust, A druri pat es bot 
a dust. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 282 Thus whiles they 
search for gold and silver, they search for dust and sand. 
3694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 168 A Long-boat he 
[the whale] values no more than Dust. 3818 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv. ix. 296 The rights conferred by charter [were] 
treated as dust. 

e. In other figurative uses. 

3620 T. Granger Syntag. Logic. 382^ Besprinkled with the 
powder, or dust of veniall imperfections. 3682 Earl of 
Anglesea Pref. to Whitelocke's Mem., The dust of action 



4 . Phrases. To shake the dust off one's feet (in 
allusion to Matt. x. 14, etc.). To throw dust in 
the eyes of : to confuse, mislead, or dupe by making 
* blind 1 to the actual facts of the case. To bite the 
dust : to fall to the ground; esp. to fall wounded 
or slain. (See also 3, 5.) 

c sooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 14 Asceacap pcet dust of eowrum 
fotum. 3382 Wyclif Matt. x. 14 Jee goynge forth fro that 
hous, or citee, smytith awey the dust fro 3oure feet. 3581 
Pettie Guazzo's Civ.Conv. 1.(3586) 27b, They doe nothing 
else but ra’ise a dust to doe out their owne eies'. 3632 Crt. 
tf Times Jas. I (1849) I. 169 To countermine his under- 
miners, and, as he termed it, to cast dust in their eyes. 
1767 Franklin Wks. (1887) IV. 79 It required a long dis- 
course to throw dust in the eyes of common sense. 2856 
C. J. Andersson Lake Ngami 94 In the course of half an 
hour, he had twice bitten the dust. Ibid. 363 He . . had made 
numerous lions bite the dust. 3862 Colenso Pentateuch 6, 

I was not able long to throw dust in the eyes of my own 
mind and do violence to the love of truth in this way. 

5 . fig. (from 2 c.) Confusion, disturbance, com- 
motion, turmoil (as of a conflict in which much 
dust is raised) ; formerly chiefly in phr. to raise 
a dust , to make a disturbance ; now only with con- 
scious reference to the literal sense (exc. as in b). 

c 1570 Marr. IVit Science v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 
390 A doughty dust these four boys will do. 1649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. (1650) 220 This particular concerning Tithes 
hath raised no little dust in the Church of God. xtoo 
T. Brown tr. Fresny's Arnusem. Ser. < 5- Com. 318 That 
quarrel and raise a Dust about nothing. 1784 Cowper 
Task lit. 261 Great contest follows, and much learned dust 
Involves the combatants. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I. 4 Entering heart and soul into the dust and heat of the 
Church’s war with the world. 

b. Hence {slang or colloql) A disturbance, up- 
roar, * row 7 , 1 shindy \ 

2753 A. Murphy Gray's-Inn Jml. No. 50 Mr. Buck.. will 
..then adjourn to kick up a Dust. 2774 Westm. Mag. II. 
380 Several of the company, not satisfied . . in the language 
of the Bucks, kicked up a dust. 2805 F. D. Romney in 
Naval Chrott. XIV. 493 This dust has cut me up. 2859 
De Quincey Ceylon wks. XII. 16 Soon there would be 
a dust with the new master. 

6. slang. Money, cash; esp. in phr. down with 
the (fiyouf) dust. 

[2526 Pilgr. Per f (W. de W. 2531) 23 b, Neuer wery to 
labour for this erthly dust & rychesse.} 3607 G. Wilkins 
Miseries Enforced Marr. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 531 
Come, down with your dust. 2693 H. Maydman in Naval 
Chron. XV. 210 He . . is not willing to down with his dust. 
1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1813) I. 122, I have more dust 
In my fob than all these powdered sparks put together. 
a 2845 Hood Dean <5- Chapter ii, And make it come down 
with the dust. 


7. = Dust-brand. In recent Diets. 

8 . Comb. a. attrib. Consisting of or relating to 
dust, as dust-atomy , -bath, -cloiid, -heap, -particle, 
- whirl ; used for the reception or conveyance of 
dust, as dust-basket , -cart, - cellar , - wharf, -yard. 
b. objective and obj. genitive, as dust- collector, 
-contractor, - licking adj., -producing adj., - shovel - 
ling, -sifter, -sifting, -throwing, c. instrumental 
and locative, as dust-begnmed, -born, -covered, 
-creeping, -laden, -polluted, - soiled adjs. d. simi- 
lative, as dust-diy, -grey adjs. ; also dust-like adj. 

1839 Bailey Fesius ^.(1848) 59 Are not all equal as Must- 
atonues? 2626 T. Loate in 12 th Rep. Hist. • MSS. Comm. 
App. iv. 478 George's desk, and his sword, and a Must basket. 
1891 C. J ames Ron. Rigmarole 33 Taking a *dust-bath there 
in the centre of the roadway. 3870 Bryant Iliad I. xr. 339 
Blood stained and Must-begrimed. 2598 Sylvester Du 
B artas n. 1. 11. Imposture 483 Till . . Death . . Thy Must- 
bom body turn to dust again. 1776 Entick London I. 187 
A tumbrel or Must-cart. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 21 
Every species of carriage from the chariot to the dust-cart. 
1849 Whittier Wife of Mattoah 16 The thick Must- 
cloud closed o’er all. 3852 Mayhew Lond. Lab. (1861) II. 188 
(Hoppe) The Must-contractors are likewise the contractors 
for the cleansing of the streets. <12847 Eliza Cook Old 
Clock i, Thy Must-covered face. 2580 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 97 Such a “dust-creeping worme as I am. 1879 
Browning Ned Brails 4 Ponds drained Must-dry. x8Sz 
Ouida Maremma I. 51 The misty scorching Must-grey 
shores.^ 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. xiii. 8 Such Must-heaps are 
found in every corner, a 1847 Eliza Cook Grandfather's 
Stick xi. The Must-laden carpets. 1808 R. A. D. To 
France in Poet. Reg. 1806-7, 170 Blood-drinking tyrants, 
or Must-licking slaves ! i6rr Lady M. Wroth Urania 2 27 
“Dust-like Dispaire may with me Hue. 3887 Pall Mall G. 
20 Aug. 5/1 Operatives engaged in Must-producing trades. 
2889 Pall Mall G.'S Mar. 3/1 The female Must-sifters had 
just completed their ablutions. 2890 Ibid. 26 Aug. 2/3 The 
Ottoman art of Must-throwing in the eyes of Europe. 1887 
Courier 16 J tine 2/2 To let or sell to the Board a Must- wharf. 
x886 Jml. Franklin Inst. CXXL 247 (Cent.) The forma- 
tion of a Must- whirl as it suddenly bursts upon you in the 
open street. 

e. Special combs. : dust-ball, a concretion of 
the dust of corn sometimes formed in the intestine 
of the horse, and giving rise to disease; dust- 
brush, a brush for removing dust from furniture, 
etc. ; dust-chamber (in an ore-roasting furnace), 
a closed chamber in which the heavier products of 
combustion are collected; dust-cloak, a cloak 
worn to keep off the dust (so dust-coat, -gown, 
-wrap) ; dust-cloth, {a) a cloth for wiping off dust 
( = Duster i); {b) a cloth placed over something 
to keep off dust ; dust-colour, the colour of the 
ordinary dust of the ground, a dull light brown ; 
hence dust-coloured adj.; dust-cup (sec quot.): 
dust-destructor: see Destructor 2; dust-devil; 
see Devil 11; + dust-gold, gold dust; dust- 
guard, a contrivance to keep off dust from the 
axle and bearings of a wheel, of on a bicycle from 
the dress of the rider; dust-hole, a hole or re- 
ceptacle in which dust and refuse are collected, 
a dust-bin; dust-louse, an insect of the genus 
Psocus ; dust-pan, a utensil for catching dust as it 
is swept from a floor, etc. ; dust-plate (see quot.) ; 
dust-shoot, a place where dust and refuse are shot 
or deposited ; dust-shot, the smallest size of shot ; 
+ dust-spawn, offspring or progeny of the dust ; 
dust-storm, a tempest in which large clouds of 
dust are raised and carried along; + dust-tempered 
a., mingled or composed of dust ; dust-thread, 
dust-way ( nonce-wds .), applied to the stamens 
and pistils of flowers, as respectively producing 
and conveying the pollen (see z c) ; dust-woman, 
a woman employed in sifting dust and refuse ; 
+ dust-worm, a ‘ worm of the dust a mean or 
grovelling person. See also Dust-bin, etc. 

2828 Webster, * Dust-brush. 2883 Truth 31 May 768/1 
With our Must-cloaks and some yards each of brown gauze, 
we defied the great Dust Demon. 2727 Bradley Pant. 
Diet. s.v. Draught horse, They must with a "“Dust-cloth wipe 
off all the^Dust that lies on^ the Horse. 2884 Tennyson 
Becket v. iij A slut whose fairest linen seems Foul as her 
dust-cloth, if she used it 1872 Punch 6 July 7/1 He arrives 
in a white Mustcoat. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
3, Apes.. both red, black, green, Must-colour, and white 
ones. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy (1837) 14 The small 
Must-coloured beetle. 2862 Dickens Gt. Expect . xliii, A 
man in a dust-coloured dress. 2884 F. J. Britten Watch 
<$• Clockm. 99 [The] “Dust Cup.. a guard fitted round the 
fusee arbors of watches and chronometers to exclude dirt. 
2892 R. Kipling East <$• West 31 in Barrack-r. Ballads 77 
II^ up and over the Tongue of Jagai, as blown Must-devils 
go. 2665 Phil. Trans. I. 117 A., way of washing out very 
small “Dust-gold. 1802 Mrs. J. West Infidel Father 1 . 23 
Her homespun Must-gown. 18S8 Engineer LXV. 297 
The Must-guard is made of sycamore wood, and is either 
in one or two parts. 3822 L. M. Hawkins C'tess y 
Gertr .. “Dust hole. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Streets i, 
A rakish -looking cat .. bounding first on the water-butt, 
then on the dusthole. 2861 — Gt. Expect, xii. She.. got 
out the “dustpan . . and began cleaning up to a terrible 
extent. 2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., * Dust-plate, a 
vertical iron plate, supporting the slag-runner of an iron 
blast furnace. 1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 32/x Each tene- 
ment has a separate.. coal-place, copperand Must-shoot. 
2800 Sporting Mag. XVI. 273 Used to kill small birds for 
their plumage, with “dust shot. 2863 Batf.s Nat. Amazon 


xi. (1864) 352 Mine was a double-barrel, with one charge of 

BB, and one of dust-shot. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. 
ii. 11. Babylon 178 See . . these “dust-spawn, feeble dwarf?. 
2627-47 Feltham Resolves 1. xi. 30 Poore “dust-tempered 
man. 2879 Jas. Grant in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 95/1 
He showed that the stamina, or Must-threads, were the 
male, and the pistilla, or Must-ways, the female parts ofthe 
plants. 2852 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 162 The 
calling of the dustman and Mustwoman is not so much as * 
noticed in the population returns. x 6 zx Burton Anat. Mel. 

1. ii. ill. xii. (1651) 116 Never satisfied, a slave, a “dust- worme. 

tDust, sbM Obs. rare. [cf. Dust also 
Doust.] A stroke, blow. 

i6xx Cotgr., Excez de main non garnie . . a cuffe, or 
dust with the fist. 

Dust, v . 1 [f. Dust sbA : cf. ON. dusta to dust. 

The connexion of senses 7 and 21 is obscure, and it is not 
certain that they belong here. Cf. Dust v.-] 
f 1 . intr. To be dusty ; to rise as dust. Obs . 
a 1225 Auer. R. 314 3jf hit dusteS swu<5e, heo vlaskeS 
water j>eron, & swop eo hit ut awei. 

+ 2. a. trans. To reduce to dust, or to small 
particles like dust. b. intr. To crumble to dust. 

c 2440 Prornp. Parv. 135/2 Dustyn, pulverize. 3580 
Hollyband. Treas. Fr. Tong, Pouldrer , to dust. 2636 

W. Denny in A tin. Dttbreusia (5877) 16 When thy name 
fades ; Marble pillars shall Dust into nothing. 2686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 111. ii. 417 He can crumble a Showr into a 
Drisle, or Dust it into a Fog. 

3 . trans. To sprinkle with dust or powder. 

2592 Greene Art Conny Catch, n. 19 He being thus 
dusted. with meale. 1764 Harmer Obsem. xxix. vi. 288 
Shimei’s behaviour . . who . . threw stones, and dusted him 
with dust. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 33 
Dust them with flour. 2859 Tennent Ceylon II. vin. v. 
367 Dusting themselves with sand. 

b. refi. Of birds ; also intr. for refi. 

2789 G. White Selborne !i. ix. (1853) 185 Let me hear., 
whether skylarks do not dust. 2872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
x. 144 The partridges that were dusting themselves in the 
road. 2884 Speedy Sport xv. 267 [Partridges] prefer, as a 
rule, places where they can ‘ dust' and bask in the sun. 

c. To dust the eyes of (fig. : see Dust sb . 1 4) ; 
also (slang or colloq.) to dust, in same sense. 

2814 Stock Exchange Law Open n This is termed ‘ Dust- 
ing the public ’. 2867 Froude Ess. 401 Instead of dusting 

our eyes with sophistry. 

4 . To soil with dust ; to make dusty. 

1530 Palsgr. 530/2 You have dusted your cappe, let one 
go brusshe it. 1624 R. Skynner in Ussher's Lett. (1686), 
Dust thy self in the dust of their Feet. 2848 Froude Nemesis 
of Faith (1849) rs4 We go out. .and dust our feet along its 
thoroughfares. 1886 A. Lang Lett. Dead Authors 194 Dust- 
ing your ruffles among the old volumes on the sunny stalls, 
f b. intr . To become dusty. Obs. 

2625 J. Phillips Way to Heaven 52 The Booke. .lay 
dusting and out of vse. 

5 . I'o strew or sprinkle as dust. 

2790 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 314 note , A little 
of it is applied, or even dusted only, on the bottom of a 
small cup made of clay. 2806 Culina 74 Dust in a little 
flour. 2884 G. H. Boughton in Harper's Mag . Sept. 528/1 
We never dusted on enough [pepper] to please him. 

0 . To free from dust ; to wipe or brush off the 
dust from. 

2568 North Guevaras Diall Pr. (2619) 708 2 The 
French riddles (with which they dust their come), a 2577 
Gascoigne Flmvers, etc. Wks. (1587) 180 Yea when he 
curried was and dusted slike and trimme. 2723 Steele 
Guardian No. 60 ? 2 It became my province once a week to 
dust them [books]. 3843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 267 I went 
about sweeping and dusting. 2894 Hall Caine Manxman 
52 [She] was. .dusting the big shells on the mantelpiece. 

b. To dust a person's coat , jacket , etc. : to beat 
him soundly, colloq. (Cf. sense /.) 

2690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat, 154 I’ll dust your 
coat for you. 2698 Farquhar Love <5- <t Bottle v. ii. Tell me 
presently., sirrah, or I’ll dust the secret out of 3’our jacket. 
2772 Smollett Humph. Ct. I. 3 June, With a good oak 
sapling he dusted his doublet. 2884 L. J. Jennincs in 
Croker Papers Il. xiv. 49 The threat to dust the author's 
jacket, for the gratification of private malice. 

+ 7 . a. trans. To beat, thrash, b. intr. To strike, 
hit. [But the place of these is doubtful : cf. Dust v . s J 
2622 tr. Benvenuto' s Passenger (Fanner) If. .she be good, 
to dust her often hath in it a singular, .vertue to make her 
much better, c 2622 Chapman Iliad xvi. 544 Another sto*v 
dart As good as Hector’s he let fly, that dusted in the neck 
Of Sthenelaus. 

8. trans. To brush, shake, or rub off as dust. 

x 775 S. J. Pratt Lib. Opinions (1783) IV. 63 Boy, diwt 

away the crumbs with your hat. 2887 Stevenson Under- 
woods 1. xxxviii, A strenuous family dusted from its hands 
The sand of granite. 

9 . To pass (any one) on the road, so as to expose 
him to the dust of one’s horse or wheels ; to make 
one * take the dust ’ ; to outride. U.S. and Colonial . 

2890 Boldreivood Col. Reformer (1S91) 4 Z 9 I could have 
dusted any of ’em with Ben. 

10 . intr. To ride or go quickly, hasten, hurry, 
make off’, also, to dust it. (Now US. slang or 
colloq.) 

2655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. Rules & Lessons (1858) 

75 Stick thou To thy sure trot .. Let folly dust it on, or lag 
behind. 1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Years Police Judge xvu. 

166 He’s throwing dust, but he dusted off with the horse all 
the same. . . ... , ... . 

+ 11 . trans. To dnnk quickly, "toss off (liquor). 

2673 Shadwell Epsom Wells m. Wks. 1720 II. 241 Clod- 
pate is to dust his stand of ale, and he must be bubbled. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 447 A Prodigal. . dusts hU 
Estate, as they do a Stand of Ale in the North, a 1700 B. E. 

Did. Cant. Crew, Dust it away , drink quick about. 
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+ Dust, vJ 1 Obs. Pa. t. 3-4 duste, deste. 
[A ME. word, of which the earlier history does 
not appear. 

The pa. t. deste beside duste , and the rime in Fertimbras, 
show that the u was it, pointing to an OE. *dystan (:- 

* dust j ait), of which, however, no examples have beep found. 

The Norse words cited by Matzner, I cel. dusts. * tilt’, Sw. 
dust a ‘ brush ’ with any one. Da. dyst * tilting, fighting, 
shock appear to be later words, and are app. not related. 
Of an OE. dyst an, early ME. diisten , the normal mod. 
Eng. repr. would be dist ; but dust (cf. Blush) would also 
be possible ; in which case senses 7 and xx, under Dust v.K 
may ^ possibly belong here, though the wide chronological 
gap is against this.] # 

L trans. To cast forcibly or violently, fling, dash. 
a J22$ St. Marker, is Ant duste him adunriht to here 
eorSe. Ibid. 18 pa war 5 j> e reue wod. ant bed . .dusten hire into 
pe grunde. a 1225 Lee \ Kath. 984 pu underfes pet an half, 
and dustes adun pet ooer. Ibid. 1094 He is godd seolfi pe 
duste deaS under him. a 1225 Juliana 38 Ant te preo 
children.. beon idust in pe fur of pe ofne. c *3*5 Shoreham 
52 Thet..non harm hyne don deste, In mode, 
b. intr. To dash, throw oneself violently. 
c 2320 Sir Tristr. 2393 Vrgan lepe vnfam, Ouer pe bregge 
he deste. 

2. To strike or hit with violence. See also 
Dust 7 . 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2025 pis wes uneaSe iseld, pat an engel 
ne com.. And duste hit [the wheel] a swuch dunt pat hit 
bigon to claterin. c 1380 Sir Ferumb . 2855 [He] heuid vp 
ys honde, & par-wip an pe heued him duste [rime vuste 

* fist ’J. 

Dust-bin, du stbin. A bin or receptacle for 
the dust, ashes, and other refuse of a honse. 

1848 Dickens Dovtbey xvii, The Captain's nosegay was 
swept into the dust-bin next morning. 1895 Parkes Health 
37 The old-fashioned brick dustbin. 

Dust-box. 

1. A box from which ‘dust’, i. e. fine sand or 
powder, is sprinkled on something (e.g. on writing, 
for the purpose now served by blotting-paper ; 
also, on a prepared photographic plate). 

1581 Mulcaster Positions iii. (1887) 34 Incke and paper, 

. .a deske and a dustboxe. 1894 Brit. Jrnt. P ho log, XLI. 
33 Place some pulverised asphaitum in a dust-box *, agitate 
it, and allow the particles to settle down upon the plate. 

2. A box or receptacle for the dust of a house. 
Bust-brand, [f. Dust sbA + Brand sb. 7 : cf. 

Ger. staub-brand .] A disease of corn, in which the 
ears become filled with a black powder ; the fungus 
which causes this. Also called smut . 

i 85 i H. Macmillan Fooln.fr. Nat. 268 By farmers it is 
familiarly called smut or dust-brand. 1866 Treas. Bot. 435 
Dust brand, Ustilago. 

Dusted (dzrsted), ppl. a. [f. Dust w.i +-Enb] 

1. Sprinkled with dust or powder ; powdered. 

1643 5 Years of K. fames in Select. Harl. Misc . (1793) 

293 Yellow bands, dusted hair, curled, crisped, frizzled, 
sleeked skins. 1806 J. Grahame Birds Scot. 28 The spa- 
cious door White-dusted tells him, plenty reigns around. 
1870 Morris E. Par. IV. 383 The purple-dusted butterfly. 

2. Cleansed or freed from dust. 

1686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. v. 59 A handful of clean 
dusted Hempseed. 

Duster (dzrst 3 .iV [f. Dust v. 1 or j^-h-ERU] 

1. A cloth for removing dust from a surface; 
+ a dust-brush. 

1576 Turberv. Vcnerie 30 A litele brush or duster to rubbe 
and duste his houndes. 1611 Cotgr., Vistempenard , a 
Duster made of a Fox-taile fastened vnto a staffe. a 1748 
Watts Educ . Children <5- Youth xi, We were.. well in- 
structed in the conduct of the broom and the duster. 1862 
Lytton Sir. Story I. 163 The housemaid was forbidden to 
enter it with broom or duster. 

b. A machine for removing dust (by rubbing, 
etc.) in various mechanical processes. 

2. A contrivance for removing dust by sifting ; 
a sieve, b. An apparatus for sifting dry poisons 
upon plants to kill insects. 

1667 H ist. GunPcnvder i n Sprat Hist. R. Soc . (1702) 283 (T.) 
The lower sieve is called the dry duster, and retains the 
small corns, .and lets fall the dust into the bin. 

3. A person who dusts, or wipes off dust. 

1850 Hastings Life of J. TYilson it. ii. 255 A cobweb here 
and a little dust there which have escaped the vigilance of 
the duster. 1B88 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 6/2 Employed as an 
assistant ‘duster* for the stalls at the Italian Exhibition. 

4:. A light cloak or wrap worn to keep off dust ; 
— dust-cloak (see Dust sb. 1 8 e). Chiefly U.S. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., The citizen in the straw 
hat and the 4 duster* or overcoat of yellow Spanish linen. 
1870 Lowell Lett. (1804) II. xi. 77 Rose discovered your 
thin coat, which she called a * duster \ 1883 Grant White 
IY. Adams 114 Whether it was an overcoat that he was 
wearing as a duster, or a duster doing service as an overcoat. 

Dustifit, dustifute : see Dustyfoot. 
Dustily (dzrstili), adv. [f. Dusty+-ly 2.] I n 
a dusty manner or condition. 

1577 B. Googe Here slack's II usb. tv. (1586) 177 If they bee 
heavy, looke lothsomely, and duslelie. 1B03 Comh. Mag. 
Jan. 102 The regiments 5 n homespun gray and butter-nut 
that trail dustily through the high streets. 

Dustiness (drrstines). [f. as prcc. + -ness.] 
Dusty condition. 

, *577 B. Googk Here slack's Hush. U. (1586) 65 The craft 
is perceived by the dustines.se thereof 277a Graves Spirit. 
Quixote III. a{T.) The heat of the weather, dustiness of 
the roads. 1858 Morris Sir Peter I/arpdons End Poems 
103 High up in the dustiness of the apse. 
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Dusting (dzrstig), vhl. sb . [f. Dust vA + 

-1NG 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb Dust, q.v., in various 
senses : usually, that of freeing from dust. 

1623 Cockeram Hj Dusting, Julueration. Ibid. t. Pul- 
iteration, a beating into powder. 1726 Amherst Terrse Fib 
x. 47 Dusting of cushions. 1837 Dickens Pick rw. xii, Mrs. 
Bardell resumed her dusting. 

2. A beating, thrashing ; also used by sailors of 
rough or stormy weather. ( colloq . or slang.) 

1799 Naval Chron. II. 542 They did not venture a dusting 
with the Naiad. 1821 Sporting Mag. VII. 285 So his men 
fac’d about, .and gave all the rogues a good dusting. x8g«S 
Daily Netvs 14 Sept. 6/4 When we got beyond the shelter 
of the islands we should have a rough time of it — what the 
skipper calls 4 a dusting *. 

3. attrib. and Comb. Used for dusting, as dusting- 
brush, - cloth , etc. ; also dusting-colours, colours 
in the form of powder to be dusted over adhesive 
varnish ; dusting-powder, a powder, usually 
antiseptic, for dusting over wounds, etc. 

1667 Hist. Gunpozvder in Sprat Hist.R. Soc. (1702) 281 (T.) 
The bin, over which the sieve is shaken, called the dusting 
bin. x686 N. Cox Gcntl. Recreat. v. 28 Your Curry-combs, 
Brushes, Dusting-cl oaths, Oyntments. 2851 Offtc.Catal. Gt. 
Exhib. I. 101 The Feathers, .made into dusting-brooms. 

Dusting, ppl. cl. That dusts : see Dust vA 

1890 Spectator 27 Sept., Partridges are a good example of 
the dusting birds, and are most careful in the selection of 
their dust-baths. 

t Dnstisb, cl. Obs. rare. Somewhat dusty. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 45 Sooner, yond dustish mulberry 
In her old white shall doathed be. 

Dustless (dzrstles), a. [f. Dust sb7 + -less.] 
Free from dust. 

a 1618 Sylvester Mayden's Blush 577 The Wayes so 
dust-Iesse, and so dirtlesse faire. 1861 W. F. Collier Hist. 
Eng. Lit. 405 Blue morocco books in dustless regularity. 

*f* Du'stUng. Obs. noitce-wd. [f. as prec. -f 
-ling.] A small grain or particle ; cf. Dust sb 7 2 a. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$- Selv. 60 Now Gods Almightiness 
is within the least punctum physicum, or dustling of body. 

Dustman (dzrstm&n). [f. as prec. + Man.] 

1. A man whose occupation it is to collect and 
cart away dust and refuse from dust-bins, etc. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Com. lYks. (1709) 399 The 
Dust-men were not idle. 17x4 Gay Trivia 11. 37 The dust- 
man’s cart offends thy cloathsand eyes. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems II. 191 The dustman’s call down the area-grate. 

2. colloq. A personification of sleep or sleepiness ; 
in allusion to the rubbing of the eyes as if there 
were dust in them. 

182X P. Egan Tom <$• ferry xix (Farmer) Till the dustman 
made his appearance and gave the hint to Tom and Jerry 
that it was time to visit^ their beds. 1891 Farmer Slang 
s.v., ‘The dustman's coming *=you are getting sleepy. 

3. slang. A preacher who uses violent action ; a 
‘ cushion-thumper \ 

1877 Blackmoke Cri/gs( 1887) 368 Sitting under the most 
furious dustman thatcever thumped a cushion. 

]] Dustoor (dz>stu*u). East Jnd. Also 8 das- 
toor, 9 dustour. [Pers. and Urdu^;L*o dasiur 
custom, privilege, perquisite.] a. Custom, usage, 
fashion, b. Customary commission ; = Dustoory. 

1680 Fort St. Geo. Cons. 2 Dec. in Notes 4* Extracts 11. 
61 (Y. Supp.) [To] be content with the Dustoor. .of a quarter 
anna in the rupee, which the merchants and weavers are to 
allow them. 1785 jn Seton-Karr Sel.fr. Calcutta Gaz. 1 . 130 
(Y.) No Commission, Brokerage, or Dustoor is charged by 
the Bank, or permitted to be taken by any Agent or Servant 
employed by them. 1887 Fife-Cookson Tiger Shooting 14 
A handsome profit in commission which is called in Hindu- 
stani, ‘dustour’, literally meaning ‘that which is cus- 
tomary’. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigcrland 57 The 
claims of custom, the tyranny of dustoor. 

|| Dust 00 *ry(d 2 ?stu®Ti). East Jnd. Alsop-ree, 
-ri. [a. Pers. and Urdu dasiiirtwhzt is custo- 

mary, f. dastur : see prec.] A commission or 
perquisite by custom paid to or taken by an agent. 

x68x Fort St. Geo. Cons, xo Jan. in Notes «J- Extracts m. 
45 (Y. Supp.) For the fanne of Dustooiy on cooley hire at 
Pagodas 20 per annum, a 1826 Heber fount. Upper Prcrv. 
India (1844) I. 198. 1866 Trevelyan Dawk Bungalow 217 

(Y.) Of all taxes small and great the heaviest is dustooree. 

+ Dust-point. Obs. A boy’s game in which 
‘ points' were laid in a heap of dust, and thrown 
at with a stone. 

x6xx Cotgr. s. v. Darde , Our boyes laying their points in 
a heape of dust, and throwing at them with a stone, call 
thatjilay of theirs, Dust-Joint . a 1625 Fletcher Captain 
111. iii, He looks Like a great school-boy that had been 
blown up Last night at Dust-Point. 2630 Drayton Nym- 
fhal 6 (N.) Down go our hooks and scrips, and we to nine 
holes fall At dust-point or at quoits. 2675 Cotton Scoffer 
Scoft 50 To play at Dust-point, Span-counter, Skittle-pins. 

II Dustuck, dnstuk (dzrstrk). East Jnd. 
Also 8 dustick. [a. Pers. and Urdu dastak 

passport.] A passport ; applied esp. to the pass- 
ports granted by the covenanted servants of the 
East India Company. 

1748 in J. Long Set. fr. Rec. Govt. (Fort William) (Y.), 
The Zemindar, .stopped several boats with English Dus. 
ticks. 1783 Burke Rep. Indian Affairs Wks. XI. 173 
Persons, who had not the protection of the Company's 
dustuck. x 85 a Beveridge Hist. India I. tn. xii. 673 The 
European officials.. availed themselves of the dustuks or 
passports of their employers, to smuggle goods. 


Dustward (dzrstwqid), adv. nonce-xvd. [f. 
Dust sbf + -ward.] Towards the dust; towards 
death or the grave. 

x8.. Lowell Extreme Unction ii, This fruitless husk which 
dustward dries Hath been a heart once, hath been young. 

Dusty (dtrsti), a. [f. Dust sbA + -y.] 

1. Full of, abounding with, or strewn with dust. 

a 1225 Juliana 79 And weorp (5 J> at dusti chef to hellene 

heate. 1499 Promp. Parv. 135/2 (Pynson) Dusty, fulvc- 
rulentus. a 1586 Sidney Fear of Death, Our life is but a 
step in dustie way. 1602 2nd Ft. Return fr. Pamass. v. 
iv. (Arb.) 72 Farewell musty, dusty, rusty, fusty London, 
xfioj Shaks. Macb. ^ v. v. 23. 1725 Pope Odyss. xm. 99 
Urged by fierce drivers through the dusty space. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 532 In the dusty recesses of a few 
old libraries. xBgi Labour Commission Gloss, s.v. Money , 
Dusty money , a special allowance per quarter made when 
the corn to be unloaded at docks is dusty. 

2. Consisting of, or of the nature of, dnst ; powder)’. 

1552 Huloet, Dusty c, or of dust, puluerius. c 1586 Ctess 

Pembroke Ps. lxv 1. iii, A field of dusty sand. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4- Cr. in. ii. 196 When . . mightie States characterless 
are grated To dustie nothing. X748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 
157 We had a Fall of small dusty Snow. 1B90 Nature ?o 
Mar. 473 A dusty material of a scaly form. 

3. Of colour, etc. : Having the appearance of 
being strewn with dust. Also advb. qualifying 
adjs. of colour. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1148/4 A dusty browm Gelding. 1679 
Ibid. No. 1419/4 A dusty black Gelding. 2701 Ibid. No. 
3703/4 A black dusty-colour Mare. 1843 Carlyle Let. to 
Emerson , A great shock of rough, dusty-dark hair. 

4. In various Jig. senses : f Soiled or stained 
as -with dust, smirched (obs.). b. Mean, worthless, 
vile (cf. Dust sb. 1 3 d) ; now only in slang phr. not 
so dusty = ‘ not so bad \ c. Obscured as with a 
cloud of dust. d. ‘ Dry as dust uninteresting. 

c x6xo IVomen Saints 168 She knew her dayes to haue 
beene . . dustie and deceitfull. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Fam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 144 Yet should they not envy silly 
men a dusty honour. 1847 L. Hunt Men , l Yon ten, B. 1 . 
ix. 172 What, to his dusty apprehension, appeared the most 
confused .. story in the world. x86o Hawthorne Marlle 
Faun (1879) I. v. 56 Hard and dusty facts. 1893 R. KirLiNG 
Many Invent. 148 B Company has come up very well, I 
said. .They’re none so dusty now, are they? 

5. Comb., as dusty-footed adj. ; dusty miller, 
(a) a popular name of the auricula (Primula 
Auricula ), from the fine powder on the leaves and 
flowers ; also of Senccio Cineraria and Cerastinm 
tomentosum ; (b) a kind of artificial fly used in 
angling ; + dusty-poll, a nickname for a miller. 

c 1515 Cocke Lorell'sB. 3 A myller dusty-poll than tlyde 
come, a 1600 J. T. Collier of Croydon iv. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley VIII. 446 Now, miller, miller dustipoll I'll clapper- 
claw your jobbernole. 1825 Jamieson, Dusfie-miller, the 
plant Auricula. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 417 Conipodes, 
the dusty-footed. 1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880)355 
The Dusty Miller, .has become a capital general fly. 18E8 
Chambers' Encycl. I. 581 The auricula has.. the popular 
name in Scotland of 4 Dusty Miller 

f Dustyfoot. Sc. Obs. In 6 dustifit, 7 dusti- 
fut(e. [A transl. of med.L. pedc pttlvcrosus ‘dusty 
of foot * = vagans wandering, ttavelling, in AF. 
piipoudrcux : see Piepowder.] 

A wayfarer, tra'veller; spec, a travelling pedlar 
or merchant. (In quot. 1570 applied to Death 
personified.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

a 1400 Leg. Quat. Burg. Scot, xxix, {Slat. Scot. I. 361) 
Vagans, qui vocatur piepowdrous, hoc est Anglice Dustie- 
fute. [tr. Beand vagabund in he contre he quhilk is callit 
pipouderus.l 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 56 At thy 
last funeral!, Quhen Dustifit to dance sail furth the call. 
1609 Skene Reg. Map., Burro^v Laives 134 Burgesses, 
Merchands, and Dustifutes ( Cremars ) quhen they passe 
forth of the foure Fortes of their burghs. x86x \V. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot, s.v., According to Lord Kames, courts of 
Pie-Powder are so called, because fairs are generally com- 
posed of pedlars or wayfaring persons, who in France bear 
the name of Pied Poudreux , and in Scotland of Dusty * 
Foot. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess, 13 1 The Negotia- 
tores, the chapmen and dustyfeet of our old laws. 

Busy, obs. form of Dizzy. 

Busze pers, var. Douzepers, Obs. 

But, obs. f. doubt, doubted : see Doubt sb. and v. 
But, var. of Dute, Obs. 

Dutch (dz 7 tj), a., sb. (advi) Also (4 duchy sschc, 

5 duysshe), 5-7 duch(e, 0 dou(t)cho, dowche, 
duitch, dutche. [a. MDu. dttisch , duutsch, 
duutsc , 1 Hollandish, or, in a wider sense, Nether- 
landish, and even German' (Vcrdam), in early 
mod. Du. duytsch, now duitsch, 1 German ** Ger. 
deutseh , MHG. diutsch , ‘ German*, OHG. diutisc , 
popular, vulgar. 

OHG. diutisc, OS. thindisc , OE.J/odisc, Goth, ^/‘gjgks 
: — OTcut. *Jeudisk(bz, meant * popular, national ’, 1. cut. 
*JeudA-, Goth . Jiuda, ON. OS. thicdci, thiod, OL. 

Jlod (ME. Tiiede), OHG. dio/a, diet, people, nation. 
In Germany, the adj. was used (in the 9th c.) as a render- 
ing of L. tmlgaris , to distinguish the ‘ vulgar tongue from 
the Latin of the church and the learned ; hence it gradually 
came to be the current denomination of the vernacular, 
applicable alike to any particular dialect, and generically j<> 
German as a whole. From the^ language, it was naturally 
extended to those who spoke it (cf. English), and thus 
grew to be an ethnic or national adjective ; whence also^ in 
the 12th or 13th c., arose the name of the country, Di nfi ti- 
tan t, now Deu/schtaud,s:Gcm\un\‘. In the 15th anu 1 tin c. 

* Dutch * was used in England in the genera! sense in which 
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we now use ‘German 1 , and in this sense it included the 
language and people of the Netherlands as part of the * Low 
Dutch’ or Low German domain. After the United Pro- 
vinces became an independent state, usin^ the ‘ Neder- 
duytsch ’orLow German of Holland as the national language, 
the term ‘Dutch* was gradually restricted in England to 
the Netherlanders, as being the particular division of the 
' Dutch ’ or Germans with whom the English came in con- 
tact in the 17th c. ; while in Holland itself duttsch, and in 
Germany deutsch, are, in their ordinary use, restricted to 
the language and dialects of the German Empire and^ of 
adjacent regions, exclusive of the Netherlands and Fries- 
land ; though in a wider sense * deutsch * includes these also, 
and may even be used as widely as ‘ Germanic * or * Teu- 
tonic’. Thus the English use of Dutch has diverged from 
the German and Netherlandish use since 1600.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Of or pertaining to the people of Germany ; 
German ; Teutonic. Obs. exc. as a historical 
archaism, and in some parts of U.S. : see B 1 and 
Dutchman, 

^ High Dutch ', ; of or pertaining to the South Germans who 
inhabit the more elevated parts of Germany, High German ; 
Low Dutch , of or pertaining to the Germans of the sea 
coast, and. flatter districts in the north and north-west, 
including the Netherlands and Flanders. 

C1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 31 1 Hie barnes bredeles, 
A home and a duch ax, his slefe must be fiekyt. 1480 
Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxli. 266 Lordes and kny3tes of hir 
countre of beme and of other duche tonges. 1530 Palsgr. 
31 In propre names commyng out of the Greke or doutche 
tong. i563SHUTE^4ttr/:tY. Aiija, Frenchand dowche writers. 
1570 Levins Manip . 195/35 Dutche, Teutonicus. 1599 
Minsheu, Gente A lent Ana , the high Dutch people, the high 
Germans. x6or R. Johnson Kingd. $ Contmw. (1603) 132 
When the Dutch knightes were "Lordes of the countrey 
[Poland]. i6ti Coryat Crudities 376 The Dutch word 
Zurich signifieth two kingdomes. 1788 M, Cutler in Life, 
Jr ills. <5- Corr. (1888) I. 404 We baited our horses . . at the 
first house, a Dutch cabin (in Pennsylvania]. 1884 Sat.' 
Rev. 14 June 785/2 The High-Dutch practice of ennobling 
every substantive with a capita). 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characterizing the ‘ Low 
Dutch ’ people of Holland and the Netherlands. 

Dutch school, a school of painters and style of painting 
which attained its highest development in the Netherlands, 
in which commonplace subjects, chosen from ordinary or low 
life, received consummate artistic treatment. 

[1568 {title) Propositions or Articles drawn out of Holy 
Scripture, showing the Cause of continuall Variance in the 
Duch Church in London.] 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes (Arb.) 
37 The short waste hangs ouer a Dutch Botchers stall in 
Vtrich. i6ix Middleton & Dekker Roaring Girl 11. ii, 
You’ll have the great Dutch slop. 1617 Minsheu Ductor 
s.v. Duchvtan , The Duch nation aboue all other haue had 
the glorie and fame . . for their valour in warre . . fortunate 
battels both by land and sea. 3742 Pope Dune. jv. 198 
Each fierce Logician . . dash'd thro’ thin and thick On 
German Crouzaz, and Dutch Burgersdyck. 1822 Scott 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda .. ran from her like a Spanish mer- 
chantman from a Dutch caper. 1838 Murrays Hand-bk. 
N. Germ . 16 The collections of pictures of the Dutch 
school. 1842 Tennyson Gardened s Dan. 188 A Dutch love 
For tulips. 

3 . Of or belonging to the Dutch ; native to, or 
coming from, Holland ; first used, introduced, in- 
vented, or made by the Dutch. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse . [As hoary as Dutch butter]. 
1667 Wood Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc) II. 131 A. W. did 
transcribe on Dutch paper. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 36 
There was an Original drawn with a Pencil, upon Dutch 
Paper. 1695 Congreve Love for L. iv. xxi, Dreams and 
Dutch almanacs are to be understood by contraries. 1698 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3358/4, 5 Cane Chairs, 3 Dutch Chairs. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop x, Late as the Dutch clock showed 
it to be. _ i88z Syd. Soc. Lex., Camfhor, Dutch. Japan 
camphor is so called because it was introduced into com- 
merce by the Dutch. 

b. Often distinguishing a particular sort of article, 
originally made in or imported from Holland : e.g. 

Dutch barn, brick, carpet, case, cheese, clinker, 
drops, pen, pump: see quots. Dutch foil, gold, gilt, 
gilding, leaf, metal, a very malleable alloy of n parts 
of copper and 2 of zinc, beaten into thin leaves, and used 
as a cheap imitation of gold-leaf. Dutch liquid, oil, 
Ethene dichloride, 2 (CHz Cl), a thin oily liquid, having 
a sweetish smell and taste. Dutch mill, an oil mill for 
rape oil. Dutch pins, rubbers, a form of nine-pins or 
skittles. 

1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Diet. Eire Ins., *Dutch barn , 
a protection for hay, straw, &c., having the supports and 
framework of a barn, without the side and end boarding. 
3657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) Index 84 ’Dutch Bricks, 
which they call Klinkers. 1890 A. Rimmer Summer 
Rambles Manchester 35 Red ‘Dutch’ bricks in ‘Flemish 
bond’. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , * Dutch-carpet, a 
mixed material of cotton and wool, used for floor-coverings. 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech ., * Dutch-case (Mining), a shaft- 
frame composed of four pieces of plank, used in shafts and 
galleries. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. lnd, '. 7, 5 ’Dutch 
Cheeses. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , Dutch-cheese . a 
small round cheese made on the Continent from skim milk. 
1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms , * Dutch clinkers , a de- 
scription of brick employed for paving stables and yards, 
being exceedingly hard. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxiv, 
A bottle of ’Dutch Drops. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade , 
Dutch-drops , a balsam or popular nostrum, prepared with 
oil of turpentine, tincture of guaiacum, nitric ether, suc- 
cinic acid, and oil of cloves. 1759 Symmerjii Phil. Trans. 
LI. 375 A piece of paper, covered on one sidejvith ’Dutch 
gilding. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 51 Their .. ware has 
leaves of untarnished ’dutch-gilt stuck on. Ibid. 1170 The 
gingerbread stalls . . were . . fine, from the ’dutch gold on 
their .. ware. 1848 Fownes Elent. Chem. iu. (ed. 2) 404 
Pure ’Dutch liquid is a thin colourless fluid, of agreeably 
fragrant odour, and sweet ta^ie. 3851 Ojffic. Catal. Gt.Exhib. 
I. 391 Dutch liquid, chloride of olefiant gas, a new antes- 


thetic agent, said to be less irritating than chloroform. 1877 
Watts Fownes ’ Cheitt . (ed. 12) II. 69 Dutch liquid having 
been discovered by four Dutch chemists in 1795. 1825 
Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1245 Instead of leaf gold.. they 
were covered . . with ’Dutch metal, c 1865 Ure in Circ. Sc. 
I. 09/2 These mortars and press boxes constitute what are 
called ’Dutch mills. 2727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Pen, 

* Dutch Pens , are those made of quills which have been 
passed through hot ashes, to take off the grosser fat and 
moisture thereof. 1801 Strutt Sports <5- Past. hi. viL § 10 
’Dutch-pins is a pastime much resembling skittles; but 
the pins are taller and slenderer, especially in the middle 
pin, which is higher than the rest, and called the king-pin. 
1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. 236 A match at Dutch-pins 
for 100 guineas. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., *Dutch 
pump, a punishment so contrived that, if the prisoner would 
not pump hard, he was drowned. 180 r Strutt Sports <$• 
Past. 111. vii. § 4. 238 Some call this game [long-bowling] 
’Dutch-rubbers. 

* c. In names of trees and plants, of species or 
varieties introduced from Holland, or common in 
that country; orsometimesmerelytodistinguishthem 
from the common English variety or species ; e. g. 

Dutch Agrimony, Beech , . Clover, Elm, Honeysuckle, 
Medlar , Mezereon, Myrtle , Violet, Willow, etc. ; see these 
words. Dutch Mice, Carmele, Laihyrus tuberesus. Dutch 
Rushes, a species of Equisetum or Horse-tail used for 
polishing; shave-grass. 

3548 Turner Names Herbes A vj b, Albucum. .groweth in 
gardines in Anwerp, it maye be named in englishe whyte 
affodil, or duche daffodil. Ibid. Dvb. Ibid. E v. 3640 
Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1156 Sweet Dutch grasse with a 
tufted head. 1731-45 Miller Sard. /Calendar 79 Imperial, 
Cos and Brown Dutch Lettuces. Ibid., The large-rooted 
Dutch Parsley. 3829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 208 note, 
Ulmus suberosa, often called the Dutch Elm. Ibid. 891 
note, Equisetum hyemale is imported from Holland under 
the name of Dutch rushes. 1849 Carpenter Veg. Phys. 
§ 757 Minute particles of silex or flinty substance, whose 
presence renders one species, ..the ‘ Dutch Rush valued for 
its use in polishing furniture and pewter utensils. 1860 
Gardeners Citron. 774/2 Laihyrus tuberosus. .is occasion- 
ally cultivated under the name of Dutch Mice. 1B88 G. S. 
Boulger Fam. Trees Ser. it. 242 The Dutch Elm . . was 
introduced by William III. for clipped hedges, on account 
of its rapid growth. 

4 . Characteristic of or attributed to the Dutch ; 
often with an opprobrious or derisive application, 
largely due to the rivalry and enmity between the 
English and Dutch in the 1 7th c. 

Often with allusion to the drinking habits ascribed to the 
‘Dutch’; also to the broad heavy figures attributed to the 
Netherlanders, or to their flat-bottomed vessels. Sometimes 
little more than = foreign, un-English. 

Dutch auction , bargain, concert, courage , gleek, night- 
ingale, uncle : see Auction, Bargain, etc. Dutch comfort, 
consolation, defence, feast , palate, reckoning , widow : see 
quots. Dutch wife, an open frame of ratan or cane used 
in the Dutch Indies, etc. to rest the limbs upon in bed. 

2872 Daily Tel. 30 Nov. (Farmer) The old ’Dutch auction, 
by which an article was put up at a high price, and, if 
nobody accepted the offer, then reduced to a lower, the 
sum first required being gradually decreased until a fair 
value was attained. 2654 Whitlock Zootomia 28 .The 
contract.. is not (like ’Dutch Bargains) made in Drinke. 
1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. T.,* Dutch Comfort , thank God it 
is no worse. 2773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 267 
What is commonly called a ’Dutch concert, when several 
tunes are played together. 2867 Smyth Sailor 1 s Word-bk., 

* Dutch consolation. ‘Whatever ill befalls you, there’s 
somebody that’s worse’; or ‘It’s very unfortunate, but 
thank God it’s no worse]. 1888 All Year Round 9 June 
542 (Farmer) The expression often heard, ‘Thank Heaven, 
it is no worse’, is sometimes called Dutch consolation. 
2749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vi, I am afraid Mr. Jones 
maintained a kind of ’Dutch defence, and treacherously 
delivered up the garrison without duly weighing his 
allegiance to the fair Sophia. 2785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., 

* Dutch feast, where the entertainer gets drunk before his 
guests. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. Pref. (2699) 3 Fit only for 
a Tavern entertainment ; and that too among Readers of 
a ’Dutch Palate, a 2700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, * Dutch- 
Reckoning, or A Ue-mall, a verbal or Lump-account with- 
out particulars. 3867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Dutch 
reckoning , a bad day's work, all in the wrong. 3608 Mid- 
dleton Trick to catch Old One lit. lii, Hoard.. What is that 
Florence? a widdow? Dra. Yes, a ’duch widdow. II 00. 
How? Dra. Thats an English drab sir. 

5 . Comb, (parasynthetic and adverbial), us Dutch- 
bellied, -built, - butlocked (see note to 4) ; Dutch- 
cut (like yews, etc. in Dutch gardening). 

1672 R. Wild Declar. Lib. Cousc. 7 Such a Dutch-bellied, 
blundering, boreal Month as this March. 2676 Rep. French 
Capers 4 Aug. in Marvell Growth Popery (1678) 59 Whether 
(as is imputed) all the Ships taken are Dutch built? 1823 
Moore Fables ii. 8 Some wished them Jail ; some thought 
your dumpy, Dutch-built the true Legitimate. 1868 Darwin 
Anint. <5- PI. II. xii. 8 The farmers continued to select 
cattle with large hind-quarters, until they made a strain 
called * Dutch-but locked \ 2893 T. C. F inlayson Ess. etc. 
97 Many allow themselves to be ‘Dutch-cut’. 

B. sb. [Elliptical uses of the adj.] 

1 . The German language, in any of its forms. 
Obs. exc. in High Dutch = German \Hoch Deutsch ] ; 
Lout Dutch ~ Low German [Platt Deutsch ], that 
of the north and north-west (including Nether- 
landish: see next), which has not undergone the 
High German consonant-mutation, and thus is in 
form nearer to English and Scandinavian. 

Pennsylvania Dutch, a degraded form of High German 
(orig. from the Rhine Palatinate and Switzerland) spoken 
by the descendants of the original German settlers in 
Pennsylvania. 

£•2380 Wyclif Set. Wks.\ II. 100 Wheber it be. .wryten in 
Latin in Englyssche or in Frenscbe or Duchyssche [t'.r. 


DucheJ._ 1485 Caxton Pref. to Malory’s A rtkur, Bookes. . 
as wel in duche ytalyen spaynysshe and grekysshe as in 
frensshe. 2547 Bookde Inlrod. Kttowl. xv. (1870) 263 In 
Denmark. .theyr speche is Douche. 1548 Turner (title) 
The names of herbes in Greke, Latin, English, Duch and 
Frenche. 2578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxxi. 590 Called ..in high 
Douche, Melaunen t in base Almaigne, Meloenen : in 
Englishe, Melons, a 2634 Chapman A ifkonsus n. Plays 1873 
III. 219 Good Aunt, teach me so much Dutch to ask her 
pardon. Empress. Say so : Gnediges fraivlin vergebet 
vtirs [etc.]. 1682 R. Ware Foxes 4 Firebrands 11. it 

Translated out of Low-Dutch. 1722 De Foe Mem. Cava- 
lier (1840) 60, 1 spoke high Dutch. 1756-7 tr. Kcysler's 
Trav. (1760) IV. 326 A chronicle of Nurenberg, in High- 
Dutch, written in the year 1585. 2872 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 17 The Saxons were a border people, and spoke 
a Low Dutch strongly impregnated with Scandinavian 
associations. 

2 . The language of Holland or the Netherlands. 

[1647 H. Hexham (title), A copious English and Nether- 

duy ten Dictionaries a 2706 Dorset (Mason), Thy plays are 
such I’d swear they were translated out of Dutch. 1871 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 470 The pronoun of the 
second person singular is Tost in Dutch. 1872 R. Morris 
Hist. Outl. Eng. Accid. § 9 To the Low German division 
belong the following languages (1) Gothic.. (2) Frisian.. 
(3) Dutch. .(4) Flemish. .(5) Old Saxon ..(6) English. 

b. Double (fi high) Dutch : a language that one 
does not understand, gibberish. 

3789 Dibdin Poor Jack ii, Why 'twas just all as one as 
High Dutch. 2876 C. H.Wall tr. Mol if re 1 . 116 (Farmer) 
Though I have said them [prayers] daily now these fifty 
years, they are still double Dutch to me. 2879 Spurgeon 
Scmt. XXV. 297 The preacher preaches double Dutch or 
Greek, or something of the sort. 

3 . The Dutch (pi.) fa. The Germans. Obs. b.The 
people of Holland and the Netherlands; foimerly 
called also Lout Dutch. (fRare pi. Dutches .) 

1577 Remembr. Life Gascoigne (Arb.) 19 Wel plaste at 
length, among the drunken Dutch [margin He served in 
Holland]. 2602 R. Johnson Kingd. <$• Commw. (1603) 155 
Of mercenary soldiers . . he had 4300 Polonians : of chir- 
chasses (that are under the Polonians) aboute 4000, Dutches 
and Scottes aboute 150. Ibid. 257 He is served by the 
Swizzers and the Dutch. 2632 T. Powell Tout ail Trades 
(1876) 164 When our acquaintance tooke first life with those 
of the Low Countries. .the Dutch.. askt him [our Embas- 
sador] what handicraft our King was brought up unto. 
1648 H. Hexham Nctherdutch 4- Eng. Diet. Pref, Having 
of late compiled a large English and Netherdutch Dic- 
tionarie . . for the accommodation of the Netberdutches 
who are desirous to attaine unto the knowledge, .of our 
English Tongue. 2666 Dryden^««. Mirab. clxvii, The 
toils of war we must endure, And from the injurious Dutch 
redeem the seas. 2777 Watson Philip II (1839) 345 The 
success of Philip’s arms . . excited in the Dutch and Flem- 
ings the most alarming apprehensions, c 2826 G. Canning 
( in Lyra Elegantiarum 1867. 148) In mattersof commerce, 
the fault of the Dutch Is giving too little and asking too 
much. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 180 The Dutch are 
distinguished by a great desire for cleanliness. 

c. To beat the Dutch , to do something extra- 
ordinary or startling. That beats the Dutch , that 
beats everything, colloq. 

2775 Revolul. Song in New Eng. Hist. Reg. Apr. (1857) 
2oi (Bartlett) Our cargoes of meat, drink, and cloaths beat 
the Dutch. 

+ C. adv. In Dutch (or German) fashion. Obs. 
a i6ox ? Marston Pasquil <$- Rath. 11. 364 Drinke Dutch, 
like gallants, let’s drinke vpsey freeze. 

Hence Dutclilike a. ; Dutchly adv., in a Dutch 
fashion, like the Dutch. 

2599 H. Buttes Dycts Dry Dinner P, v, On English 
foole: wanton Italianly: . .Duchly drink : breath I ndianly. 
2818 W. Allston in W. Irving's Life <5- Lett. (1864) I. 397 
Impenetrably, and most Dutchly grave. 2889 H issey Tour 
in Phaeton 203 Flat Dutchlike country. 

Butch, v. [f. prec. adj.] traits. To clarify and 
harden (quills) by plunging them in heated sand 
or rapidly passing them through a fire. 

2763 Loud. Citron. 3-6 Sept. 231/1 Advt, The whole art 
of Dutching, Clarifying, and Making of Quills perfectly 
clear and hard. 1768 Wonianof Honor III. 2x5 Hardened 
like a quill, by being Dutched. 2837 Whittock, etc. 
Compi. Bk. Trades (2842) 373 We imported vast quantities 
of quills from Hamburgh, Rotterdam, etc., and these were 
clarified or Dutched. 

Du’tcher l . rare. [f. Dutch, after Ger. deutschcr .] 
A Dutchman ; in earlier use, a German. 

1671 Crowne Juliana 11. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 45 There 
have I .. boarded the irench-man, the high Dutcher, the 
Spaniard, the Grecian. 1818 Blackiv. Mag. III. 402 Re- 
viled the Dutchers as Poltroons and Shirks. 

Bu-tcher 2 . [f. Dutch vi] (Seequot.) 

1875 Ure's Diet. Arts II. 333 ( Feathers ) Quills are 
dressed by the London dealers.. the principal worker is 
called a Dutcher. 

Dutchess, obs. form of Duchess. 

Dutchify (du tjifai), v. [f. Dutch a. + -ft.] 
traits. To make Dutch ; to render Dutch-like. 

2680 Hon. Cavalier 13 So much Dutchified, as to under- 
stand the Phrase Hogan-Mogan. 2 774 J; 

11 Sept. Wks. II. 379 We . . heard . . a Dutchified English 
prayer and preachment. x8ix Coleridge Lect. S/iaks. tx. 
(1856) 115 In modern poems, where all is so dutchified, if I 
may use the word, by the most minute touches, that the 
reader natural ly asks why words, and not painting, are 
used. 2890 Murray’s Mag. Apr. 432 The admixture tends 
to Anglicize the Dutch rather than to Dutchtfj’the Engh>h. 

tDutchkin, a. nonce-usd. Obs. [f. Dutch + 
-kin: cf. alkin, etc.] Of ‘Dutch’ or German 

kind or sort. % 

2576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil. 31 (Arb.) 84 What be 
they? women? masking in mens weedes ? With dutchkin 
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dublets, and with Ierkins jaggde? With Spanish spangs, 
and ruffes set out of France? 

Dutchland (dzrtfl&nd), 

*f 1. [ = Ger, Deutschland.] Germany. Ohs. 
Divided into High Dutchland and Lcne Dutchland, the 
latter including, and sometimes definitely meaning, the 
Netherlands. 

1547 Bale Set. Wks. (1849) 243 Both in England^ and 
Dutchland also. 1561 J. Wythers tr. Calvins Prof. Treat. 
Title-p., In France, Dutchland, Spaine. 1563 Shute 
Archit. Bja, Trier in lowe Doutcheland. 2599 Minsheu 
Sp. Diet., Alcmana , Germanie, high Dutchland. <*1634 
Chapman A Iphonsus Plays 1873 HI. 206 Brave Duke of 
Saxon, Dutchland’s greatest hope. 

2. Holland, the Netherlands, rare. 

1617 Minsheu Duct or, Duchland or Low Countries. 
1865 Mrs. Hawthorne in Bridge Pers. Recoil. N. Haw- 
tkorne (1893' 104 Do we not like to see even a common 
object of still life truthfully represented by the great masters 
of Dutchland? 

Dutchman (drrtjmren). [f. Dutch <z.+ Man.] 
•J'l. A German; a man of Teutonic race. Ohs. 
cxc. locally in 17. S. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 253 pe woodnesse of 
Duchesmen {furore m Teutonicorum}. 1413 Pilgr. Scnvle 
(Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 80 Be it duysshe man or lumbard or 
ony other nacion. 1538 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 90, 
3 men and 1 woman, all Duchemen borne. 1570 Levins 
Plant p. 21/2 Dutchman, Teutonicus. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado nr. ii. 33 To bee a Dutchman to day, a Frenchman to 
morrow. 1617'MtNsuEU Ductor ; A Duchman or German. 
Vifde] German. 1788 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. Corr. 
(x888) I. 404 This is a good house, kept by a Dutchman 
{in Pennsylvania]. 

2. An inhabitant of Holland or the Netherlands. 
159 S Edward III , in. i. 25 In Netherland, Among those 

•euer-bibbing Epicures, Those frothy Dutch men, puft with 
clouble-beer. 16x7 Minsheu Ductor , A Duchvtan, or one 
of the Low Countries. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy . E. hid. 
€6 A Gill of Brandy (the best thing in the World to inspire 
Courage into a Dutch-man). 1873 F. C. Burnand My Time 
i. Uncle Van Clym was a Dutchman. Mod. Is he a German 
or a Dutchman? 

b. Phr. I'm a Dutchman , i. e. some one that 
I am not at all : as the alternative clause to an 
assertion or questioned hypothesis, colloq. 

1837 Thackeray Ravenswing iii, If there’s a better- 
dressed man in Europe..I’m a Dutchman. 1856 Reade 
Net<er too late Hi, If there is as much gold on the ground 
of New South Wales as will. make me a wedding-ring, I 
am a Dutchman. Mod. It is my brother, or I’m a Dutch- 
man. 

3. A Dutch ship. 

Plying Dutchman : a. A legendary spectral ship sup- 
posed to be seen in the region of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
also, the captain of this ship, said to have been condemned 
to sail, the seas for ever. b. In recent years, applied to 
a particular express train on the Great Western Railway 
running between London and Bristol. 

1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 19 There was a Dutch 
man that lay there but three dayes, and in that little stay 
lost two Anchors. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. Ded., They., 
give it no more Quarter, than a Dutch-Man would to an 
English Vessel in the Indies. 1813 Scott Rokeby ir. xi. 
note, A fantastic vessel, called by sailors the Flying 
Dutchman. X839 Marryat Phant. Ship ix, I fear no 
Flying Dutchman. 1870 Bradwood The O. V. H . 25 The 
Flying Dutchman from Paddington. 

4. Carpentry . (See quot.) 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Dutchman ( Carpentry ), a 
playful name for a block or wedge of wood driven into a gap 
to hide the fault in a badly made joint. 

5. Comb., as Dutchman’s breeches, (a) a name 
in U.S. of the plant Dicentra Cucullaria\ {b) Naut. 
(see quot. 1867); Dutchman’s laudanum, a 
climbing shrub allied to the passion-flower, Passi- 
Jlora Murucuja ( ’Muntcuja ocellata ) ; also, a nar- 
cotic prepared from this ; Dutchman’s pipe, (a) 
‘an American name for Aristolochia Sipho' ( Treas . 
Dot. 1866); ( [b ) the nest of the South American 
wasp. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 328 The Bull-hoof or Dutch- 
man's Laudanum.. a climber, whose fruit is.. about the size 
of a ]arge olive. 1857 Dunclison Med. Lexicon 315 Dutch- 
man’s Pipe, Aristolochia Hirsuta. 3865 Wood Homes 
without //, xxiii. (1868) 421 The South American wasp, 
w hich makes the nest popularly called the * Dutchman’s 
pipe’. xB66 Treat. Rot. 400/1 Dicentra Cucullaria , is 
known in the United States as Dulchman’s Breeches, from 
the shape of the spurred flower. 1867 Smyth Sailor's l Cord- 
bk., Dutchman's breeches, the paten of blue sky often seen 
when a gale is breaking, is said to be, however small, 
‘ enough to make a pair of breeches for a Dutchman \ 
Hence Dutchman-liiro, a. 

xfix* W. Sclater Christians Strength 5 That same vn- 
measurable and Dutchmanlike drinking. 

Dutchpeoros, corrupt f. Douzkpers, Ohs. 
Dutchwoman. [See Dutchman.] fa. A 
Herman woman. Oh. exc. locally in C7.S. b. 
A woman of Holland or the Netherlands. 

xj83 M. Cutler in Life , Jrnls. Corr. (18881 I, 400 His 
wife is the handsomest, smartest, and most delicate Dutch- 
woman we have seen on the jond , .she was horn in Germany, 
and came over when a child. Mod. Mrs. L. is a Dutch 
woman, a native of Hnarlem. 

Dtrtchy, a. [f. Dutch + -Y*.] Dutch-like. 
x 85 a A. Gray Lett. (1893I 49s, 1 was ,. copying out Grise- 
bach's manuscripts for the pnnter (for the printer won't 
the Dutchy-looking thing). 1893 J. H. Ross in 
Ping’s Business^ (New Haven, Conn.) 127 The faces [in 
Rembrandt's Scripture picturesl are not ideal hut Dutchy. 

Dutchy, obs. form of Duchy. 


+ Dute. Obs. Shortened form of dedule, De- 
duit, enjoyment, pleasure. 

a 1300 Fall <5- Passion 24 in E. E. P. (1862) 13 Of paradis 
]>e grete dute. c 1305 Land Cokaygnc 9 ibid. 156 po} J>er 
be ioi and grete dute. 13. . Gaw. <5* Or. Knt. 1020 Much 
dut watz her dr}*uen )>at day. 

Dute, obs. form of Doubt. 

Duteous (di/7'tfos), a. Also 6-7 dutious. [f. 
Duty + -ous ; cf. the earlier beauteous.'] Character- 
ized by the performance of duty to a superior ; 
dutiful, submissive, obedient, subservient. (Of 
persons and their actions, etc.) 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1360 And yet the duteous vassal scarce 
is gone. 1594 — Rich. Ill , 11. i. 63, I intreate true peace 
of you, Which I will purchase with my dutious seruice. 
1605 — Lear jv. vi. 258 Duteous to the vices of thy Mistris. 

1 575 Milton Teirach. Wks. (1847) 190/2 But the law can 
compel the offending party to be more duteous. 1698 
Dryden On a Lady who died at Bath 35 A daughter 
duteous, and a sister kind. 1742 Young Nt. Pit. 1. 417 And 
only wish, As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. iii, Nine-and-twenty yeomen 
tall Waited, duteous, on them all. 

Hence Dn/teonsly adv . ; Du'teousness. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 111. v. (R.), Whatever 
dutiousness or observance comes afterwards. 18x4 Words- 
worth Excurs. vii. 667 Once every day he duteously re- 
paired To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe. 2822 
Scott Nigel xxvii, Kneeling duteously down. 2839 J. 
Sterling Ess. etc. (1848) I. 311 (Carlyle) Without faith, 
affectionateness, duteousnes^, truth. 

Dutiable (dizPtiiab’l), a. [f. Duty + -able.] 
Liable to duty ; on which a duty is levied. 

2774 A. Young Pol. Arith. (L., s. v. Excise ), The number 
of dutyable articles. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. fi It. Jrnls. 
II. 201 He inquired whether I had any dutiable articles. 
1884 Chamb. Jml. 26 Jan. 58/2 Goods now comprised in the 
tariff as ‘ dutiable \ 

Dutied (diw'tid), a. U.S. [f. Duty + -ed 2.] 
Subjected to duty ; on which duty is charged. 

1771 T. Jefferson Let. Writ. 1892 I. 394 Everything but 
the dutied articles. x 86<5 A. L. Perry Elem. Pol. Econ. 
(1873) 522 Goods into which dutied goods have entered. 

Dutiful (di/7’tiful), a. [f. Duty + -ful.] 

1. Full of ‘duty’, i. e. that which is due to a 
superior; rendering the services, attention, and re- 
gard that are due. 

1552 Huloet, Dutifull or dewtifull, offtciosus. 1590 J. 
Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 57 With all duetifull 
respect unto your Lordship. 1704 J. Trapp Abra-Mult 11. 
i. 401 How can I pay dutiful Allegiance To him? 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xviii. 134 If words were to 
pais for duty, Clarissa Harlowe would he the dutifullest 
child breathing. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 511 
Dutiful and loyal subjects of the King ofGreat Britain. 

t 2. Relating to duty or obligation. Obs. rare. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius ’ Catech . 177 Quhilk [cardinal] 
venues ar also called official ordewetifull, for that of thame 
proceidsal kynd of offices and dewties. 

Dutifully (di/7'tifuli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In a dutiful manner; with the regard and observ- 
ance that is due. 

1552 Huloet, Dutifullye or dewtifullye, offuiosc. 1579-80 
Noiith Plutarch 195 (R.) Citizens, whose persons and purse 
did dutifully serve the commonwealth in their wars. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. v. 272 Having dutifully taken my Counge 
of many worthy friends. x8i6 Southey Poet's Pilgr. 
Proem, Ye Nymphs. .Whom I have dutifully served so long. 

Dutifulness (diw’tifulnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being dutiful ; the habit of 
due performance of obligations to superiors. 

1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 329 The auncient duetiful- 
nesse, which I owe to your reverence. i6xx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. xix. (1632) 932 We doe it rather out of a seme 
of our dutiful nesse. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 
xxxvi. 264 A dutifulness so exemplary. x 838 Burgos Lives 
X2 Gd. Men I. ii. 277 His dutifulness, .to his Parents. 

Dutiless (di/7-tiles), a. [f. Duty 4- -less.] 

1. Wanting in the performance of duty : undutiful. 
Obs. or arch. 

1592 Nobody fySomeb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
298 To be so dutilesse unto the Queene. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Confut. Rhein. N. T. (1618) 155 Wee are not so 
dutilesse to endevour any such thing. X889 Swinburne 
Stud, in Prose <5- P. (1894) 202 The heartless and dutiless 
young king. 

2. On which duty has not been paid. ( nonce-use .) 

x8^4 Crockett Raiders 27 The lads who bring over the 

dutiless gear from Hollancfand the Isle of Man. 

Dutra, -troa, -troy, -try, var. Dewtry, Obs. 

Dutte, obs. form of Doubt, and of Dit v . 

Duttee, dutty, obs. forms of Dhoti. 

Duty (di/ 7 'ti). Forms : 3 deuyte, 4 dewete, 
(dwete), 4-75 dueto(e, duyte, 4-6 deute, ‘dew- 
te(e, 5 dutee, (dywte), dwto, 5-6 dute, dutyo, 

5- 7 dutie, 6 deuty, duitie, Sc. deuitie, dowite, 

6- 7 dew(e)tie, -y(e, duetie, -y(o, 6- duty, 
[a. AF. duett, dttitt, dewett, f. du , due Due : sec -tv, 
and cf. beauty, fealty. Not recorded in continental 
French : cf. Devoir.] 

1. The action and conduct due to a superior; 
homage, submission; due respect, reverence; an 
expression of submission, deference, or respect. 

1*97 R. Glouc. (1724) 316 f>e kyng .. gret deuyte tolde of 
hem, vor her genirysc. c 1386 Chaucf.R Nutts T. 2202 
That goode Arcite.. Departed is with duetee and honour 
Out of this foule prisonne of thi« lyf. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
(xESa) jv. 994 To do hym rctierence 8 c dcwiee. 2551 T. , 


Wilson Logike (1580) 70 {To] dooe h‘11 dutie with his Cappe 
of to his better. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 147 Stay not 
thy complement, I torgiue thy duetie, adue. 2602 — Ham . 
1. i i, 252 Our duty to your Honour. 2703 Rowe Fair Penit. 
Ded., What Duty, what Submission shall they not pay to 
that Authority? 2851 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace (1S77) 
III. v. ix. 383 Before noon came the lord mayor, with 
aldermen and other members of the Corporation, to offer 
their duty on behalf of the city of London. 1875 Princess 
Alice in Mem. 15 June (1884) 337 Many, many kisses from 
all children, and William’s respectful duty. 

b. spec. An action due to a feudal superior or 
lord of a manor. Cf. also 3 c. 

1893 Elton & Mack ay Law of Copyholds App. v. No. 17. 
502 To have and to hold, .according to the custom of the 
manor, by and under the rents, duties, and services there- 
for due and of right accustomed, 
t 2. That which is owing to any one; (one’s) 
due ; a debt ; a charge, fee, etc. legally due ; a dne 
portion or allowance. Of duty : as a debt or thing 
due. Obs. a. with possessive of the person to 
whom it is due. 

*•2386 Chaucer Friar's T. 54 His maister had not half his 
duetee. Ibid. 93 To reysen vp a rente That longeth to my 
lordes duetee. c 2440 Generydes 2016 He and his aycris 
claymeth it of dewte. 2476 Sir J. Paston in Paston Lett. 
No. 779 III. 166 Dyverse have lost mony er they cowde 
gete ther dywtes owte off the Staple. 2487 Act 3 Hen. VII, 
c. 4 [5] Preamb., To defraude ther creditours of their duties. 
252C-34 Tindale Matt. xx. 14 Take that which is thy duty. 
— Luke xii. 42 To geve them their duetie of meate at due 
season. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 231/1 To him that worketh 
is the rewarde not geuen of fauour, but of duetye. 1&42 tr. 
Perkins' Prof Rk. xi. § 755 A stranger by his act without 
my assent shall not take away my duty. 

b. with possessive of the person by whom it 
is dne. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 141 (Matz.) How may this be 
that thou art froward To hooly chirche to pay thy dewtee. 
2540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592) Bbviij, To 
pay their duty unto nature, as their creditor. 1573 Saiir. 
Poems Reform, xlii. 298 Kirkis. .dois also pay Than dewlie 
alsweill as thay. 2628 Coke On Lilt. 291 a, If A. be ac- 
countable to B. and B. releaseth him all his duties. 


3. A payment due and enforced by law or custom. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 150 He sholde be free 
of all maner of duytes the space of x. yeres. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 559 Therewith were they quite of all duetyes, 
both of rent, custome, tribute, and tolle. 

spec, f a. Payment for the services of the church. 
Chiefly pi. Obs. (superseded by dues). 

2431 E. E. Wills (1882) 88 Y wille that my parisshe 
chirches haue alle here duetees. 2524 Test. Eb$r. (Surtees) 
V. 53, I will that the parrysh prest and the parrysh clerke 
have ther dewty as they by custome have haade aforetyme. 
1546 Supplic. Poore Commons (E. E. T. S.) 86 These 
charitable men..woulde not take the paynes to bury the 
dead corps, onlesse they had theyr dutye, as they call it. 
2552 Bk. Com. Prayer , Matrimony , 1’he man shal geue 
vnto the woman a ring, laying the same vpon the boke with 
the accustomed duty to the priest and clerke [so also in t66 2 J' 
2562 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 239 That they shuld 
resort to their owne parish churche-.and pay their duties 
accordingly. 

b. A payment to the public revenue levied 
upon the import, export, manufacture, or sale of 
certain commodities, the transfer of or succession 
to property, licence to use certain things or practise 
certain trades or pursuits, or the legal recognition 
of deeds and documents, as contracts, receipts, 
certificates, protests, affidavits, etc. Applied to the 
payments included under the several heads of cus- 
toms, excise, licences, stamp-duties, probate and suc- 
cession duties (death duties), inhabited house duty. 

In general, ‘duties ’ differ from other taxes in that they are 
levied upon specific articles^ or transactions, and not upon 
persons whether by capitation or in proportion to their in- 
come or posiessions. But the distinction is not strictly 
observed in language; a ‘window-tax' and ‘dog-tax’are 
duties, as much as the inhabited house duty, or the duty on 
men-servants. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 120 The costumes, tolles, scawage, 
peages and duetees of the cytees. 1509-20 Act 1 Hen. 
VII I, c. 20. § 1 Yf eny concelement be founde in the mer- 
chaundez of the dewetyc aforeseid [= poundage). i53° 
Palscr. 216/1 Dutie or exaction, exaction. 1644 Evelyn 
Diary 11 Oct., Here, having pay d some small duty, we 
bought some trifles offer’d us by the souldicrs, but with- 
out going on shore. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched- oj 
Rules r. 4, Any kind of Wines w rh formerlie have paid ail 
the dutyes of the Tonnage inwardes. 1669 Sc. Acts Chas, 11 % 
c. 9 The tolls customes and other dewties belonging to the 
said veerlie fair and weeklie merent. 1705 Lend. Gaz. r*o. 
.4154/4, 86 Hogsheads of. .White Wine, .to be deliver d free 
of all Duties, except the Orphans Duty. 1711 Swift Jrvi . 
to Stella y Oct., Cards are very dear: there is a duty on 
them of sixpence a pack. 1712 Act 10 Anne, c. 29. 5 34 L* ,c 
said Books, Prints, and Maps as are to pay the said Duties 
ad Valorem. 1712 Addison Spcct.'No. 445?3» 1 arn informed 
by my Bookseller he must raise the Price of every single 
Paper to Two-pence, or that he shall not he able to pay the 
Duty of it. 27 66 Franklin Exam. Wks. 2887 III. 447 
taxes they [the American colonists] mean internal taxes : 0) 
duties they mean customs. 1825 McCulloch Pol. heem 
111. viii. 387 High duties were laid on foreign com when im- 
ported. 1894 Act 57 & 58 Viet. c. 30. 5 34 Dunes of incom 
tax granted by this act. 1894 Harcourt Sp. Ho. Commons 
16 Apr., The death duties have grown up piecemeal ana 
hear traces of their fragmentary origin.. There exist at P rc< 
sent five duties, and there is a wide distinction between them 
that may he illustrated by the Probate and Legacy Duty. 

c. Sc. Law. A payment made in recognition of 
fendal superiority ; hence, the rent of a feu or lease- 
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hold tenement (perpetual or for a term of years). 
Mails and duties : see Mail. 

1536 Bellenden Cron . Scot. xi. viii. (Jam.), He dis- 
chargit thame of all mails and dewteis aucht to hym for v. 
yeris to cum. <71565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(1728) 169 Constrained to pay the yearly duty and mails 
of the said lands. 1606 Sc. Acts Jas v VI, c. 33 (title). 
Act in favouris of his Majesteis vasselli.s for payment of 
their blenshe dueties. 1669 Sc. Acts Cltas. II, c.5 But 
preiudice to Superiors, to vse poinding against their Vas- 
sails for their few duties. 1723 Blench-duty [see Blanch 
sb. 3 c]. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v., Feu-duty 
..The feu-duty is truly a rent in cattle, grain, money, 
or services, generally agricultural ; varying in amount 
from an adequate to a merely elusory rent. 

4 . Action, or an act, that is due in the way of 
moral or legal obligation ; that which one ought 
or is bound to do ; an obligation. (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 360 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) Hym 
owitn o verry duetee. -wel to heryn here excusacyons. c 2489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay t non xiv. 324 Yet have I lever to serve 
you, as mi dute is for to doo. 1526-34 Tindale Luke xvii. 

10 We have done that which was cure duetye to do. J530, 
etc. Bounden duty [see Bounded 5]. 1560 Bible (Genev.) 

Acc/.xii. 13 Feare God and kepe his commandments: for 
this is the whole dude of man. 2651 Hobbes Leviatk. it. 
xxxi. 286 The entire Knowledge of Civtll duty. 1748 But- 
ler Strut. Whs. 2874 II. 317 Economy is the duty of all 
persons, without exception. 1805 (21 Oct.) Nelson in 
• J. K. Laughton Nelson xi. (2895) 22: (Signal at Trafalgar) 

* England expects that every man will do his duty.’ 1845 
M. Pattjson Ess. (1889) I. 25 To do one’s duty thoroughly 
is not easy in the most peaceable times. 2876 Mozley Untv. 
Serm. ix. (1877) 283 The New Testament says comparatively 
about duties to equals, and enlarges upon duties to 
inferiors. 

b. Absolutely : Moral obligation ; the bind- 
ing force of what is morally right. (Sometimes 
personified.) 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 195 Where duetie can haue no 
shewe, honestie can beare no sway. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 
172 Zeal and duty are not slow, But on Occasion’s forelock 
watchful wait. 1732 Law Serious C. ix. (ed. 2) 132 Out of 
a pious tender sense of Duty. 1805 Wordsw. Ode to Duty 
i, Stern Daughter of the Voice of God ! O Duty ! 2869 
Lowell Parting of Ways 8 The figure of a woman veiled, 
that said, ‘My name is Duty, turn and follow me'. 1894 
Wolseley Marlborough II. xci. 445 In England the noble, 
selfless word * duty ' has long been the motto of her most 
famous warrior sons. 

5 . The action which one’s position or station 
directly requires ; business, office, function. 

1 375"89 in Eng. Gilds 5 3»f cny . . haue dwellid in pe bre- 
therhede vij. ier, and done perto alle he duytes with-in he 
tyme. 3393 Gower Conf. I. 12 Which is the propre duetee 
Belongend unto the presthode. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 1, 

§ 2 If. .Constables do not theire durie as is aforesayd. 1535 
Coverdale i Citron, x. 27 Their dewtye \fras to geue attend- 
aunce to open euery mornynge. 3698 Fryer A cc. E. India 
<$• P . 102 Other Fakiers (whose Duty it is daily to salute 
the Sun at his Height, Rising, and Setting, with their 
Musick). 3847 Marry at C/tildr. N. Forest iii, His father. . 
was. .too aged to do the duty (of forest ranger]. 

b. Eccl. Performance of the prescribed sendees 
or offices of the church ; in R . C. Ch ., attendance 
at the public services, confession, communion, etc. 

Ministerial or clerical duty, or (with contextual indica- 
tion! simply duty, the regular ministration and service of 
a clergyman. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 b, Whan ye synge 
or say your duty. 2692 Covt. Grace Conditional 71 Per- 
sons that have cast off Sabbaths, Duties, Ordinances. 2796 
Jane Austen Pride <$• Prej. xiii. (1813) 55 Provided that 
some other clergyman is engaged to do the duty of the day. 
1814 — Mansf. Parkxxv.{T>.\ Edmund might, in the common 
phrase, do the duty of Thornton, that is, he might read 
prayers and preach. 1843 Lever J. Hinton fix. (1878) 132 
He [a priest] asked why Tim didn’t come to his duties. 1891 
E. Peacock N. Brendon II. 197 A papist always going to 
her duties. Mod. He lived in my rectory and took duty 
for me last August. He does Sunday duty in a neighbouring 
parish. 

c. Mil. Prescribed or appointed military service 
(now, other than actual engagement with an enemy : 
see quot. 1853). 

1590 R. Williams Disc. IVarre (ed. 2) 30 Considering the 
number of hands that come to fight, and to doo duetie. 1607 
Skaks. Cor. 1. vil 1 Keepe your Duties As I haue set them 
downe. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 493 r 1 A Regiment which 
did Duty in the West-Indies. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II. 585 It had been wisely determined that the duty of the 
capital should be chiefly done by the British soldiers in the 
service of the States General. 2853 Stocqueler Milit. 
Eiicycl Duty.X he exercise of those functions which belong 
to a soldier, with this distinction, that duty is counted the 
mounting guard, etc , where no enemy is to be engaged ; 
but when any body of men marches to meet the enemy, it is 
strictly called going upon service. 

d. School work. The service other than teaching 
performed by an assistant master, consisting in 
taking charge of the pupils out of school hours, 
superintending preparation of lessons, keeping order 
in corridors and dormitories, and the like. 

Sometimes this work is shared among the members of the 
staff, some of whom are thus on while others are off duty ; < 
sometimes it is done entirely, or nearly so, by a duty-master. 

e. phr. On duty : engaged in the performance 
of one's appointed office, sendee, or task. Off 
duty : the opposite of this ; not officially engaged. 

1667 Milton P. L. 1. 333 Men wont to watch On duty. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India $ P. 234 Killing Two of the 
Watch on Duty. 3700 S. L. tr. Frykc's Voy. E. Hid. 29S, 


I was upon Duty in the Fort Galture. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
clipfe Rom. Forest i, On duty with his regiment in Ger- 
nianjL 1852 Thackeray Esmond 11. ii, When off duty.. 
Captain Dick often came to console his friends. 

r. Of things : To do duty , to discharge a func- 
tion ; to serve or stand for something else. 

1872 Earle Philot. Eng. Tongue § 289 Observe that ought 
once did duty for both these senses. 2873 Tristram Moab 
ii. 28 A railway reading lamp did duty for footlights. 2878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 298 With historians and other prose 
writers, stock epithets almost always do duty. 

6. Mech. The measure of effectiveness of an engine, 
expressed by the number of units of practically 
effective work done per unit amount or weight of 
fuel. (See also quot. 1890.) 

1827 D. Gilbert in Phil. Trans. CXVII. 26 Duty, a term 
first introduced by Mr. Watt, in ascertaining the comparative 
merit of steam-engines. 2874 J. H. Collins Metal Mining 
102 Good Cornish engines.. in water-works, whose ‘duty’ 
averages nearly, or quite, 100,000,000 foot-lbs., or in other 
words, which lift one hundred million pounds of water one 
foot high, by the consumption of each hundredweight of 
coal. 2876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. vi. 151 The duty of an 
animal engine is much larger than the duty of any other 
engine, steam or electro-magnetic. 3890 J.W. Powell in 
Century Mag. 770/2 The amount of water which is needed 
to serve an acre of land. This is called the ‘ duty * of water, 
and in the United States it varies widely. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as duty call, dance ; duly- 
doing, -monger ; (in sense 3 c) duty fowl , -ore ; also 
duty-paid a ., on which customs or excise-duty has 
been paid ; duty-sergeant, a sergeant who has the 
charge of seeing that military duty (5 c) is done ; 
duty-sounding, the sounding of a trumpet for 
some special military duty. 

2850 B’ness Tautphceus The Initials (Bentley Ed.) 325 
Released from what he probably' considered a *duty dance. 
1882 ‘Rita’ My Lady Coquette viii, I am marked out for 
. .duty-dances for the rest of the evening. _ 1563 Foxe Life 
Latimer in Semi, <5- Rem. (1845) p. xvi, Detaining him 
from his ^duty-doing. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Rosanna i. 
(2832) 301 Notice that they must pay all the ^duty-fowl and 
dutj’-geese. 1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 71 Callingthem, 
•Duty-mongers, Men of an Old Testament Spirit. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., *Duty.ore (Cormu.), the landlord’s 
share of the ore. 2893 Times 13 June 9/4 A large export of 
•duty-paid Irish spirits. 1890 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 3/1 
There should.. be more sergeants to a battalion, so as to 
give four •duty-sergeants to each company’. 2799 Instr. 

<$• Reg. Cavalty (1813) 282 Trumpet •Duty Soundings. 

2. Reveille. 2. Stable Call — For stable duties. 1844 Regul. 

4 Ord. Army 140 The Duty-Soundings of every Regiment 
are to be invariably performed on Trumpets in the Key of 
E flat. c 

Duty-free, ct. and adv. [See Duty 3 b.] Free 
of duty ; exempt from payment of duty. 

1689 Order in Council 22 Dec. in Lond . Gaz. No. 2514/2 
The Term allowed for the Importation of Provisions and 
Necessaries into Ireland Duty-free. 3793 T. Jetferson 
Writ. (1859) IV. 43 Where a treaty does not give the prin- 
cipal right of selling, the additional one of selling duty free 
cannot lie given. 1862 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 43 The 
Hanseatic traders, .imported their goods duty-free. 
Duumvir (diW|frmvai). FI. -virs, or in L. 
form -viri (-virai). [L. duumvir lit. 1 man of the 
two 1 one of the two men ’ ; in pi. originally duo- 
virT * the two men later duumviri after the sing.] 
In Rom. Hist. : One of the duumviri , the general 
name given to pairs of co-equal magistrates and 
functionaries in Rome and in her colonise and 
municipia. Hence, in modem use, one of two 
colleagues in authority. 

2600 Holland Livy 1. xxvi. 19 b, The king ITullus los- 
tilius]. .assembled the people together and said : * I ordaine 
Duumvirs to sit upon Horatius. .to judge him according to 
the law*. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl s. v.. The antient 
Romans . . had almost as many Duumviri as they had officers 
joined two by' two in commission. 2794 Burke Sp. Im- 
peach. Hastings (Bohn) II. 33 Here is a compact of iniquity* 
between these two duumvirs [Wheler and Hastings]. 3838 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. 312 note. The two supreme magis- 
trates in the municipia. .whose office was analogous to that 
of the consuls at Rome, were called duumvirs. 

d Dmrmviracy. 06 s. rare. [f. as Duum- 
virate : see -acy.J = Duumvirate. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 438 A cunning complicating 
of Presbyterian and Independent principles and interests 
together, that they may’ rule in their Duumviracy*. 

Duum viral (dittjtrmviral), a. [ad. L. duum - 
virdl-is, f. duumvir .] Of or pertaining to duum- 
virs. 1828 in Webster. 

Duumvirate (di«|t?’mvirrl). [ad. L. duum - 

virat-us, f. duumvir \ see -ate 1 .] 

1 . The position or office of the Roman duumvirs ; 
the joint office or authority of two. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Duumvirate, the Office of the 
Duumvir in Rome, or of two in equal Authority, and may 
be taken for the Sheriffship of the City of London, or of 
any other place, where two are in joynt Authority. 1727-52 
Chambers Cycl. s.v-, The duumvirate lasted tillthe year of 
Rome 388, when it was changed into a decemvirate. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. III. 137 A Swift and Pope can even found 
an imperious Duumvirate. 1894 W. K. Hill Life 0/ W. 
H. IVidgery, title-p., The government of children is a 
duumvirate of teacher and parent. 

2 . A coalition of two men ,* a pair of officials 
or of men associated in any office or position. 

1771 Magna Chart a in Newell Inguest Jurymen (1825) | 
104 The livery .. had made a resolution to walk before this i 
illustrious Duumvirate (two Magistrates released from con- j 


finementjto the Mansion-House. 3807 Sir R. Wilson frul, 

28 June in Life (1862) II. viii. 283 The duumvirate were 
three hours together, a 2828 H. Neele Lit. Rem. (2829) 

29 That highly gifted duumvirate, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
So (in sense 1) + Durrmviratesiiip {obs.). 

4 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 197 It is a sort of Duumvirateship 
in Power, by* which the Civil Monarchy* is broken. 
Duv(e, obs. forms of Dove. 

I! Duvet (d//vg). [F. duvet down, earlier dumet , 
dim. of OF. dum down.] A qnilt stuffed with 
eider-down or swan's-down. 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 40 r 4 There are now to be sold 
. .some duvets for bed-coverings. 1880 M. V. G. Havergal 
Mem. F. R. Havergal xv. 299 Her pet kittens on her duvet. 
Dux (drks). [a. L. dux ; leader.] 

1 . A leader, chief ; spec, the head pupil in a class 
or division in a school : chiefly in Scotland. 

1808 Scott Autobiog. in Lockhart Life i. Our class con- 
tained some very excellent scholars. The first Dux was 
James Buchan, who retained his honored place almost with- 
out a day's interval all the while we were at the high school. 
1870 Ramsay Retain. (ed. 18) p. xxix, ‘ I’m second dux’., 
means in Scottish academical language second from the 
top of the class. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. it. v. 213 
note, A gold medaf [is given] to the dux of the [Aberdeen 
grammar] school. 

2 . Mus. The subject of a fugue (the ( answer ’ 
being called comes). 

3819 Pantologia citing Busby, Dux, in music, the name 
formerly given to the leading voice or instrument in a fugue. 
2838 Penny Cycl. XI. 2 s.v. Fugue. 2880 Grove Diet. Mus., 
Dux, an early term for the first subject in a fugue~that 
which leads ; the answer being the comes or companion. 
Hence DirxsMp, the position of dux. 

2845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 192 In Scotch 
schools very generally . .Places are taken, tickets are given, 
and notices of the duxship are recorded. 

Duxite (dzrksait). Min. [Named by Dolter 
3874, from Dux in Bohemia, where it is found.] 
A dark brown resin found as a layer on lignite. 
2879 Watts Diet. Client. VIII. 695. 

Duyel, duyl, var. Dole sb.-, grief, mourning. 
Duyker : see Duiker. 

Duyn(e, Duyr, Duyre, obs. forms of Divine 
v ., Door, Dure v. 

Duzan, obs. form of Dozen. 

Duzeper(e, duzze peres : see Douzepers. 
t Dwale, sb. 1 and a. Obs. Forms : a. 1 dweola, 
dwola, dwala, 3 dwole, dwale, 3-4 duale. [In 
sense 1, a variant of Dwele sb., — OE. *dwela , 
dweola , dwola , dwala, error, heresy, madness ; in 
sense 2 app. aphetic for OE. ge dweola, -dwola, etc. 
error, heresy, madness, also heretic, deceiver; f. 
ablaut-series divel-, dwal drool - : see Dwell V. 
Cf. OE. dwol- in comb. ‘ erring, heretical \ and 
Goth, dwals ( foolish ’.] 

1 . Error, delusion ; deceit, fraud. 

(<r9oo tr. Bxda's Hist. 11. xii. [xv.] (2890) 142 Seomasjd hreo 
gear Jn fcedwolan wses lifiende.] c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, 
xxvil. 64 And bi<5 Sin hltetmesto duola wyrse from mrra. 
C975 Riishw. Gosp . Matt. vi. 24 Ne maxun £e godeSeowi^e 
& dwale. a 2250 Owl «$• Night . 823 3*f the vox mist of al 
this dwole, At than ende he cropth to hole, c 1250 Gen. <§• 
Ex. 4055 WiS win, and wlite, & bodi, & dwale. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12841 pegodds lamb, pan clenge sale pis wreched 
werld fra sinful duale. Ibid. 14107 Qua walkes on nighter- 
tale O dreching oft he Andes duafe. 

2 . Heretic, deceiver, transgressor. 

[c 2000 ^Elfric Horn. (Th.) I. 290 pa forwearS eac pes 
gedwola mid his gedwylde. cio 00 Blickl. Horn. 7 pone 
ealdan gedwolan (= Satan) ] c xsoo Ormin 7454 Off all piss 
lape Jseredd folic.. Wass majystredwale, an defless peww, 
pat Arriuss wass nemmnedd. a 2250 Prov. AElfred 414 in 
O. E.Misc. 126 Ne my’d manyes cunnes tales ; ne chid pu 
wip penne dwales. c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 1220 Til god him bad 
is wiues tale Listen, and don a-wei Sat dwale. Ibid. 3404 
Ietro listnede moyses tale, Of him and pharaon Se dwafe. 

3 . atlrib. or adj. Heretical, perverse. 

c 2250 Gen. «$• Ex. 20 Lucifer, Sat deuel dwale. 

4 . Comb., as dwal-kenned a., heretical. 

c 2200 Okmin 7441 patt purrh dwallkennde lare Tahhtenn 
& turrndenn lawedd folic To lefenn wrang o Criste. 

Dwale (dweT), sb. 2 Also 6-7 dwall, 7 dwaile. 
[prob. from Scandinavian: cf. ON. dvol, dvalar, 
delay, dvali (Hal dors.) delay, sleep, Sw. dvala 
trance, Da. dvale dead sleep, trance, torpor^ dvale - 
drib soporiferous draught, dvalebxr narcotic berry ; 
from same root as Dwale j£. 1 ] 

+ 1 . A stupefying or soporific drink. Obs. (Prob. 
in many instances, the juice or infusion of Bella- 
donna: see 2.) 

a 2300 Cursor M. 26323 (Cott.) Lech pat suld .giue him for 
todruic duale. c 2340 Ibid. 1770S (Trin.) pei fe[ as pei had 
c 1286 Chaucer Reeve's T.y 


dronken dwale. c 2386 Chaucer t 


1 241 Hem neded 


no dwale. This Millere hath so wisely bibbed Ale. 2393 
Langl. P. PL C. xxni. 379 'The frere with his fisik pis folke 
hap enchaunted, And dop men drynke dwue. cufioCrt. 
of Love 998 Aryse anon, quod she, whate? have ye dronken 
dwale? 2585 Lupton Thcnis. Notable Pk. (1675) 73 Dwale 
. .makes one to sleep while he is cut, or burned^ by cauteriz- 
ing. 1606 Breton Ourania M ij, As one receiving Opium 
or Dwall, Deprived of vital sence doth deadly tail. 

2 . The Deadly Nightshade, Atropa Belladonna. 

In early use sometimes applied to a species of Winter 
Cherry (Phy salts somnifera), and perhaps to other plants of 
similar properties. ... „ 

14.. Receipts in Ret. Ant. I. 324 For to take alle maner 
of byrdys. .take juse of dwale and menche the corne theryn ; 
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and ley yt ther the byrdts hawnten, and wher they have 
eten therof, they shalle slepe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 134/1 
Dwale, herbe, vtorella sompnifera, vel Mcrtifereu 1538 
Turner Libcllns , Dwale, Solarium soporiferttttt . _ 2552 
Huloet, Dwale, berbe hauynge a redde berry® within a 
bladder lyke a cherye, alkakcngi. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
11. 1L § 1. 269 Dwale or sleeping nightshade hath round 
blackish stalks sixe foote high. 1608 R. Johnson Seven 
Champ. 11. M iv, As heavy a sleepe as if they had drunke 
the juyceof dwaile or the seede of poppie. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower, PL IV. 71 Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade. 

•f 3. In Her. sometimes used for sable. Obs. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 100 b, For Azure, perwinke: 
for Sable, dwale. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl, , Dwale, or 
dwal in heraldry.. used by such as blazon with flowers and 
herbs, instead of colours and metals, for sable, or black. 

Dwalm, dwam (dwam), sb. Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : 6-9 dwawm, 8 dwaam, 9 dwam, 
dwalm, dwaum. [orig. divalm, a deriv. of the 
verbal ablaut series mentioned undeT Dwell : cf. 
OF. dwolrna confusion, chaos, abyss, OHG. iwaltn , 
MDu. dwelm stunning, stupefaction, giddiness, OS. 
dwalm delusion.] A swoon, a fainting fit. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxtv. 17 Sic deidlie dwawmes so 
mischeifaislie . . hes my hairt ouirpast. 1566 Let. 23 Oct. 
in Keith Hist. Clt. 4 St. Scott, it. App. (1734) 133 Hir 
Majestic .. hes had sum Dwaumes of Swouning, quhilk 
puttis Men in sum Feir. a 1774 Fergusson Cauler Water 
Poems (1845) 25 Though . . ony inward dwaam should seize 
us. 1816 Scott Old Alort. xxxix, 1 Sae he fell out o’ ae 
dwam into another.’ 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1842) 151 
Last Sabbath, as I sang the Psalm, I fell into an unco 
dwaum. 1892 Northumbld. Gloss., Dwalm , a slight illness, 
a faint fit. (Also in Glossaries of E. Yorkshire.) 

Dwalm, dwam, v. Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Dwalm sb.] inir. To faint, swoon; to become 
unconscious ; also, to sicken or fail in health. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 50 His hairt a littill dwam- 
yng tuke. 15x3 Douglas AEncis m. v. 55 Jit thus, at last I 
said eftir hir dwalmyng. 1576 Trial Eliz. Dunlop in P. H. 
Brown Scot. bef. 1700 (1893) 2*2 That causit hir to dwam. 
2892 Northumbld. Gloss, s.v., Ah dwalmed off to sleep. 
1695 Ian Maclaren Bonnie Brier Bush 31 He begood to 
dwam in the end of the year. 

Dwang (dwreg). Sc. [cf. Du. dwang force, 
compulsion, constraint, f. dwingen to force.] 

2842-76 Gwilt Encycl. Archil. Gloss , Dwang, a term 
used in Scotland to denote the short pieces of timber em- 
ployed in strutting a floor. 

Dwarf (dwpjf), sb. and a. PI. -fs; Forms; a. 

1 duorg, dweorg, dweorh, 2 dwmruh, 4 dweru3, 
4’5 dwer3(e, 5 dwergh, dwargh(e, duergh, 
dwerk, 5-6 Sc. duerch(e, dorcho, Droich. 

P. 4 dworuf, 4-5 dwerf(e, dwerfF(e, (dwrfo), 
5-7 dwarfe, 6-7 dwarff(o, 7 dwearf, 5- dwarf. 

7. 4 duerwe, durwe, dwarw," 5 dwerwh(e, 
dwerwe, dwerowe, duorow. 5. 5 dwery, duery, 
dueri. [Comm. Teut. ; OE. dweorg, dweorh (:— 
dwerg ), = OFris. dwirg , OLG. *dwerg (MDu. 
dwerch , Du. dwerg, MLG. dwerch, dwarch , LG. 
dwarh, dwarf (Brem. Wbch.), dorf), OHG, twerg 
(MHG. twerc, Ger. zwerg), ON. dvergr, (Sw ., Da. 
dverg) OTeut. * diver go-z Aryan type *dhw 4 r- 
f c hos, represented phonetically in Gr. by aiptyos 
( :—*rfcp<pos) * midge *. In English the word shows 
interesting phonetic processes : (1) the original 
guttural and vowel came down in Sc. diterch , duergh 
(whence dorch , and by metathesis Droich). (2) In j 
Eng. dweorg became regularly dwarf ( eor — : ar as 
in bark ; g — ; f as in enough , draft). But (3) the ; 
pi. dweorgas became dwawhes, dwerwes , dive rows, 
dwarrows ; and (4) the inflected form dweorge- 
gave diver fie, dwery he, dwery e,dweiy. From these, 
by ‘levelling’, arose corresponding forms of the 
nom. sing. Parallel forms appear in bargh, baif, 
barrow, burrow, berry, from OE. bcorg (:— berg) 
hill, and burgh, borough , burrow, bury , Brough , 
(burf, bmf), from OE. burg town.] 

1. A human being much below the ordinary 
stature or size ; a pygmy. 

a. a 700 Epinal Gloss. 636 Harms vel pumillo, duerj 
(so Erfurt and Colt.], a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 1176 Humilia- 
nmnus, duerh. c 2050 Supp. / Elfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 
190/17 Pygmxns .. dwcoir,. 21.. Semi-Sax. Voc. ibid. 
5^9/20 Nanus, dwxruh. 23.. Sir Beues 2526 (MS. A.) 
Eucri man me elepede dweru3. c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxii. 147 pai er Jytill, lyke dwerghs. a 2400-50 Alexander 
1752 Slike a dwinyng, a dwa,c & a dw«3e as bi-selfe, A 
grub, a grej^e out of grace. CX450 Holland Howl at 650 
That wretch it dorche. 2,160 Lybeaus Disc. 4S1 (M5tz.) The 
dwerk Teondelcyn Tok the stede be the rayne. 1483 Calh. 

A ngl. 111/2 A Dwarghe, tantillus . 1508 Kenned! e Fly- 
ting tt». Dunbar 395 Duerch tt'.r*. derch], I sail ding the. 

fl. c 13x5 Gloss IV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 167 
Neyni , a dwarw (dwemf). 1387 Trf.visa Higden (Rolls) 

I. 231 A dwerf of (»e kynrede^ of Mcsenis. Ibid. IV. 
301. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) v ‘ii. 98 3 ac heus the Dwerf, 
that clomb up in to the Sycomour Tre. 24.. Horn, in Wr.- 
Wtilcker 6S9/14 Hie tantillus , a dwarf, a 2450 Le Morte 
Arth. 2058 A dwerfle shulde wende by hyr syde. 2590 
Sernser F. Q. 1. i. 6 Behind her farre away a Dwarfe did 
lag. _ 1668 wood J,ife 24 July. Edward Price, dwarff, be- 
longing to MerL Coll., buriea. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 
99 T 5 The Damsel.. to avoid Scandal, must have a Dwarf 
for her Page. 1843-46 Grove Corr, P/tys, Forces 3 If a dwarf 
on the shoulders of a giant can see further than the giant, 
he is no less ad war fin comparison with the giant. 

Ac- *707 Norris Humility v. 197 A dwarf in goodness. 


7. 23.. K. Alls. 6266 Durwes al so he bysette Thikke 
1 and senort and gud sette. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 2062 f>e 
duenve yseije her ginne per he sat in be tre. c 1440 P romp. 
Parv. 134/2 Dwerowe (A' dwerwh, H., P. dwerwe, IV. 
dwerfe), nanus, c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 806/9 
Hie omuncultts, a duorow. 

S. 24x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiii. (ed. 1555). No 
dwery is but lyke a gyaunt longe. 1430-40 — Bochas in. 
i. (MS. Rasul. C 44S If. 63 a/x) But it may falle a dwery 
[ed. 2554, If. 70 b/2 Drewry] in his riht Toutraie a geaunt 
for al hts gret myht. Hid. vi. i. viii. (MS. Bodl. 263 If. 298) 
Now as a crepil lovve coorbed doun, Now a^duery [A l S . 
Rawl. C 448 If. 123 a, dueri] and now a Champioun. 

b. One of a supposed race of diminutive beings, 
who figure in Teutonic and esp. Scandinavian 
mythology and folk-lore ; often identified with the 
elves, and supposed to be endowed with special 
skill in working metals, etc. 

2770 Bp. Percy tr. Mallet's North. Antiq. v. (1847) 98 
They made of his skull the vault of heaven, which is sup- 
ported by four dwarfs, named North, South, East, and West. 
1818 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 26 The history 
of Laurin, king of the dwarves. 1834 Lytton Pilgrims of 
Rhine xxvi. The aged King of the Dwarfs that preside over 
the dull realms of lead. 1846 J. E. Taylor Fairy Ring 
Notes 363 The notion that the wicked elves or dwarfs had 
the power to steal children before their baptism is found 
also, .in Iceland. 

2. An animal or plant much below the ordinary 
height or size of its kind or species. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 222 The Crab-stock for 
Standards : For Dwarfs Stocks of the Paradise or Sweet- 
Apple-Kernel. 2719 London & Wise Contfl. Gard. 313 The 
Beauty of Dwarfs consists in a low Stem, an open Head. 
2785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xiv. 158 You will be glad to 
entertain this pretty dwarf [the Persian Iris]. 2880 Miss 
Bird Japan I. 170 The wistaria. .As a dwarf, it covers the 
hills and roadsides, and as an aggressive liana it climbs the 
tallest trees. 

3. atlrib. and Comb., as dwarf-armour , -king ; 
dwarf-worked (wrought by the dwarfs) adj. 

a i66t Holyday Juvenal 240 The pygmie-warriour runs 
to fight In his dwarf-armour. 2853 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 
317 Happy if I could do her. any dwarf service. 2865 
Kingsley Herein. iv, A gold ring . . right royally dwarf- 
worked. 2884 Child Ballads 11. xli. 362/2 A dwarf-king, 
elf-king, hill-king. 

B. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a dwarf; dwarfish ; of un- 
usually small stature or size ; diminutive ; pygmy. 

1634 Randolph A Discs' Looking-gl. v. i, Their stature 
neither dwarf nor giantish. 1686 Plot Staffordsh., Those 
little dwarf Spirits, we call Elves and Fairies. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 342 Salix herbacea ; very dwarf. 1880 
Miss Braddon Just as I am vii, There were dwarf book- 
cases between the windows. 1882 Garden 25 Feb. 126/3 
The sweet perfumed double yellow Wallflower . . is much 
dwarfer than the old well-known yellow, 
b. transf Small, puny, stunted. 

1634 Fitz-Geffray Bless. Birthd. 23 (T.) Great is this 
mysterie of godliness Exceeding man’s dwarf wit. 

2. a. Used as the specific or trivial name of 
plants and animals of a height or size much below 
the average of their kind. See the sbs. 

1507 Gerarde Herbal 1. ii. (1633) 3 Dwarfe Grasse is one 
of the least of Grasses. 2598 Florio, Garzetta . . Also a 
dwarfe Hearon, or myre dramble. 2642 French Distill. 
i. (1651) 39 Ebulus or Dwarfe Elder. 1722 J. James tr. 
Le Blond's Gardening 149 Dwarf-Box . . is made use of for 
planting the.. Edgings of Borders. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 
220 The dwarf kidney-bean, .a native of India, .erroneously 
called the French bean. 2862 Miss Pratt Flozver. PL V. 
66 Dwarf Birch.. a low shrub. 

b. Dwarf wainscoting’, see quot. 1823 . Dwarf- 
| wall, any low wall ; spec, one which forms the 
basis of a palisade or railing, or which supports 
the joists under a floor. 

2722 De Foe Plague (1884) 37 A Dwarf-wall with a 
Palisadoe on it. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 584 
Dzvarfwainscoiting, that wainscotting which does not 
reach to the usual height. Ibid., Dwarf walls, those of 
less height than the story of a building. 2842-76 Gwilt 
Encycl. A rchit.Gloss., Dwarf Wainscoting . .usually three, 
four, five or six feet high. Sometimes called a Dado. 
Dwarf Walts . . sometimes the joists of a ground floor rest 
upon dwarf walls. x8oz Law Times Rep . LXV11. 487/1 
Protected by dwarf wafls on each side of the cutting. 

Hence Dwa’rfdom, state of a dwarf. Dwa'rfess, 
(rare), a female dwarf. Dwa-rfism, a dwarfed 
condition (in animals or plants). Dwarf like a. 
Dwa'rfship, the personality of a dwarf. 

a 1618 Sylvester Efiist. i. Arctophilo to Arctoa Whs. 
18S0 II. 332/1 To see his dwarLhip court you to my face. 
2670 J. Smith Eng. Ivtprov. Reviv’d 74 Dwarf-like trees. 
2830 ColeridgeC/i. tfSt. ixxWithitsdwarfdom exaggerated 
by the contrast. 2835 Anster tr. 2 ndPt. Faustus 11. (1887) 
xi8Thedwarfessfair. 1847 Tennyson Princ.xu. ux Half- 
crushed among the rest A dwarf-like Cato cower'd. 1865 
Morn. Star 28 July, Upon the origin of dwarfism in animals 
.. The cause of dwarfism the writer supposes to be an 
accelerated development. 

Dwarf (dwpif), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. iratts. To render dwarf or dwarfish ; to hinder 
from growing to the natural size; to stunt in growth. 

a 1626 RKCQ'x NnifAtl. (i836) 280 We make them greater or 
taller than their kind is; and contrariwise dwarf them and 
stay their fpowth. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 98 p 1 The 
whole Sex is in a manner dwarfed and shrunk into a race 
of Beauties that .seems almost another^ Species. 2852 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 051 Such a limitation of the 
supply, as would dwarf a Plant to any considerable extent, 
would be fatal to the life of on Animal. 2859 Dap. win 
Orig. Sfcc. ix. 255 The seedlings were miserably dwarfed. 


2. transf. and fig. To render small, puny, or 
insignificant in extent, nature, character, mind, etc. 

1638 W. Gilberte in ZJssher's Lett. ( i6S6» 494 He dwarfs 
his Understanding. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 219 
Undoubtedly high Customs do as well dwarf Plantations as 
Trade. 2752 Hume Ess. Treat. ^1777) I. 125 Not being 
dwarfed by the restraint of authority. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 74 The incessant repetition 
of the same hand-work dwarfs the man, robs him of his 
strength, wit, and versatility. 

3. To cause to look or seem small, as by the near 
presence of a much higher or larger object, or by 
removal to a distance, lit. and fig. 

2850 Chambers' Papers for People IV. 3 It overshadowed 
and dwarfed the sinking throne of the Merovingian kings 
of France. 2870 Disraeli Lothair xxxi, There was an 
immense chandelier suspended in each of these rooms., 
dwarfing the apartments. 2894 Fenn In Alpine Valley 
I. 40 A herd of these [goats] on the other side of the valley, 
Seemed to be dwarfed to the size of rabbits. 

4. intr. To become dwarf or dwarfed. 

2833 Tennyson Poems 132 By him [Mark Antony] great 
Pompey dwarfs and suffers pain. 1880 L. Wallace Ben- 
. Hur 7 The region where the herbage began to dwarf. 
Hence Dwa*rfing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 536 Dwarfing requireth a slow Putting 
forth, and lesse Vigour of Mounting. 1823 Byron Juan vm. 
lxvi, Tall, and strong . . Beyorid the dwarfing city's pale 
abortions. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric . (ed. 4) I. 
1 13 The process of dwarfing is another illustration of the 
fact that leaf-buds can be converted into flower-buds. 

Dwarfed (dwpjft), ppl. a. [f. Dwarf v. + 
-ed 1 .] Rendered dwart-like ; stunted ingrowth. 

2849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 29 A dwarfed, 
stunted.. religion. 2859 Jephson Brittany ix. 134 Dwarfed 
and gnarled oaks. 

Hence Dwa’rfedness. 

2886 W. F. Warren in Homilel. Rev. Jan. 53 AH our 
deformities, all our dwarfedness. 

Dwa*rfify, v. nonce-wd. [f. Dwakf + -rr.] 
trans. To dwarf. 

2816 J. Gilchrist Phil. Eiym. 187 The . . dwarfifying 
tendency of [this] kind of learning. 

Dwarfish, (dw^ufij), a. [f. Dwarf sb. + -ish.] 
Approaching the size of a dwarf, dwarf-like ; of a 
stature or size below the average ; pygmy, puny. 

2565-73 Cooper Thesaurus , Homuncio .. a Title man: 
a dwarfishe fellow. 2590 Shaks. A l ids. H. hi. ii. 295. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1652) 23 Ip Ferraria among other 
strange beasts, they nourish dwarvish Asses. 2682 Dryden 
Sp. Friar Ded., A dwarfish thought, dressed up in gigantic 
words. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 219 A whole 
race of the dwarfish breed is often found to come down 
from the north. 2825 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1854) I* 22 
The days, .of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices. 1852 Beck’s 
Florist Aug. 183 It has a dwarfish habit, is aprofuse bloomer. 
Hence Dwa-rfislily adv . ; Dwa'rflsliness. 

2656 Artif. Hatidsom. 75 Shrunk to a dwarfishnesse and 
epitomized to a Decimo-sexto. 1755 Johnson, Dwarf shly, 
like a dwarf. 2841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. i. (2876) 38 
To express themselves symmetrically and abundantly, not 
dwarfishly and fragmentarily. 2850 Miss Mitford in 
L’Estrange Life (1870) III. xih 217 Written by a Miss 
Brontd, a clergyman's daughter, diminutive almost to dwarf- 
ishness. 

DwarfliagCdwg-jfliq). [f. Dwakf jA + -hng.] 

A small dwarf ; a pygmy. Also altrib. 

a 2618 Sylvester Woodman's Bear xxxiii, When the 
Dwarfling did perceive me, Me, Love’s most rebellious 
scorner. 2887 Pall A fall G. 19 Sept. 6/ 2 Giant trees they 
are, and throw the dwarfling oaks into the shade. 

Dwa’rfness. [f- as prec. + -xess.] The quality 
of being a dwarf ; diminutiveness. 

*658 J. Robinson Eudoxa Pref. 3 Neither the meanne^e 
of the Superficies, nor dwarfnesse of the Bulk, a 2662 
Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 116 His Expression, little Cleark 
..referred not to his stature, but dwarfness in learning. 
2880 P. Gillmore On Duty 147 Peach, apple, and walnut- 
trees, the dwarfness of which aid not take away from the 
general dreariness. 

Dwarfy (dwjufi), a. [f. as prec. + -Y 1.] Of 
the nature of or resembling a dwarf; dwarfish. 

1S07 Nohden S«rt>. Dial. (1608) =33 A kind ofsmal hungry 
dwarffy thistle. 2775 Romans Hist. Florida App. 66 Where 
| you see the timber of a dwarfy and shrubby growth. 2852 
I Beck’s Florist Dec. 281 If it has but few and short roots, 
the flower will be poor and dwarfy. 

Dwaum, dwawm, var. of Dwalm. 

Dway-b erry . Obs. or dial. [cf. Dwale sb.-, 
and Da. dvale-bxr. ] The berry of the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

1605 Plat D digit tes for Ladies , Recipe 70 Dwayberies 
that do somewhat resemble blacke cherries, called in Latinc 
by the name of Solatium lethale. 2829 Banquet 92 On 
dway-berries and daffodils to gaze. 1878 Britten& Holland 
Plant-n. 

Dwble, obs. Sc. form of Double. 

+ Dwele, sb. Obs. Also 3-4 d we ole, 4 dwelle. 

[ = OF. *dwela, *dwco!a ( dwola , dwala), or apbetic 
for ge dive la, -dwcola, - dwola , in same sense, f. root 
dzvel-, as in next. Cf. Dwale sb. 1 ] A going 
astray ; error, delusion, deceit. 

» [r 000 tr. Bzda's Hist. 1. viii. (1890)42 Se ^edweola wxs 
on Sam Nyceaniscan rinojc genioerad.] arts 5 Anir. 

62 Louerd . . wend awei mine eien vrom be worldes dwcolc, 
c 1275 Passion our Lord 525 in O. E. Aiisc. 53 benne wry 
(>e jaste dwele wurse to aleggc. c 2*75 Orison of our Lady 
35 ibid, ito lluued ich hnbbe gomen and gleo..Al bat is 
dweole we! i sco. a 2300 Sarmutt xxvii, in E.E.P. (1862)4 
Pei} freris prcch of heuen and belle .. al b- n f hint benclut 
bot dwelle. a 2350 L\fe Jesu 249 tM5tz.; It nis bote dwele. 
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f Dwele, v. Obs. Forms : I dwelian, dweli- 
San, 2-4 dwele, [OE. dwelian ( dweolian , dwo- 
lian ), app. :—*dwelSjan, f. c-grade of ablaut series 
dwel-j dwal-, dwoU : see Dwell.] 

1 . ifitr. To wander, go astray ; to err, be deluded. 
C900 tr. Bxda's Hist.iv. iii. (1890)270 burh monige stowe 

dwoliende. Ibid, xxvii. 362 To Sasm dwolkendutn lace* 
domum deofol^ylda. c 1000 ./Elfric Horn, I. 384 pat he 
swa lange on 3am holte. . dwelode. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, 
xxii. 29 ^e dweliapand ne cunnon halite je-writu. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 109 3‘f P e Iar3eu dwela3 hwa bi3 si33an his 
larpeu. a 1300 E. £, Psalter lvii[i]. 4 pai dweled fra magh. 

2 . intr. To be torpid, to be stunned, to swoon. 

75 . . Sc.vj’M Sag. IW.) fjo The cea^el turnd up so doun 

on ground, Up so doun, in hire feghting, That the child lai 
dweling. 

Dwell (dwel), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. dwelt, 
now rarely dwelled (dweld). Forms : t dwell- 
an, 3 (Orm.) dwellenn, 3-6 duell(e, (4 dewelle, 
dowelle), 4-G duel, dwelle, 4-7 dwel, 4- dwell. 
Pa. t. a, I dwealde, 3 dwalde, dualde, duelde, 
4-5 dwelde, dwelle de, 4- dwelled (4-6 -id, 
-yd). / 3 . 4 duelit, dwelte, 4-5 dwellet, -it, 

4- dwelt. [OE. dwelian, pa. t. *dwa/de, dwealde , 
(later also dwelian, - ede , -ode) to lead astray, hinder, 
delay ; also intr . (for rejl.) to go astray, err; to be 
delayed, tarry, stay; corresp. to OHG. tw^llan, 
ON. dvtfja to retard, delay, intr. to stop, MDu. 
dwellen to stun, make giddy, perplex OTeut. 
*dwaljan, causal of strong vb. of ablaut series 
dwel-, dwal-, dwol - (dul~), repr. by OHG. giiwelan 
to be stunned, benumbed, torpid, also to cease, 
leave off, give up, OS. fordwelcm to cease, leave 
off, OE. pa. pple. gedwolen gone astray, gone 
wrong, perverted ; from an Aryan root dhwel , dhul, 
appearing in Skr. dhwr , dhur to mislead, deceive.] 
+ 1 . trans . To lead into error, mislead, delude; 
to stun, stupefy. Obs. 

£888 K. ,/Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 5 Me pincp pzet pu me 
dwelige [MS. Colt, dwelle). Ibid., Du raidest ser past ic pe 
dwealde. Ac me pincp selfum pact ic pe nauht ne dwelode 
Cott. dwelle]. c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 492 pa.. dry* 
men . . ferdon him aetforan mid heora. scincrzefte, paet folc 
dweliende. a 1300 Cursor M. 17708 pei fell als pai in duale 
war dueld \G8tt. delued). Ibid. 28031 Quen yee sa bede 
your war to sell, pe foie marchandis eth to duell. 
t 2 . To hinder, delay. (Only OE.) 

n jooo Riddles xii. (Exeter B.k. If. 303 b) Ic dysge dwelle. 

f 3 . intr. To tarry, delay ; to desist from action, 
c i2oo Ormin 9938 He nollde nohbt batt an'13 shollde 
dwellenn Ne drajnenn nohht fra da33 to dajj. Ibid. 13218 
(He] Ne dwalde nohht to kipenn himm. pattgod tatthimm 
was awwnedd. CJ300 fsee Dwelling 1]. <1x325 Prose 
Psalter xlin[i]. 25 Arise vp, Lord ; whi dwellestou 7 c 1386 
Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 330 Thilke tale is al to longe for to 
telle, And eek it is ny day, I may nat dwelle. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur x i. vii, I drede we dwelle ouer longe from 
the sege. 

4 . To abide or continue for a time, in a place, 
state, or condition. Obs. or arch , 

c izoo Ormin 5576 Himm reowepp patt he dwellepp her 
Swa swipe lange onn eorpe. a 1300 Cursor M. 17288 + 393 
Sir, dwelle withe vus, for it is nej-hand night. £2380 
Wyclif Whs. (1880) 318 Crist duelled in preyere al pe 
ny3t. a 1483 Liber Niger in Housek. Ord. 66 If any 
sergeaunt . . dwelle in arerages, he to be sent into the 
ward of Marchalcye. 1550 Crowley Epigr . 26 They be 
determined styll in their synne to^ dwell. 1596 Shahs. 
Merck. V. 1. iii. 157 lie rather dwell in my necessitie. 1670 
Brooks Whs. (1867) VI. 390 A man.. would dwell in this 
contemplation of heaven, and be loath to come out of it. 
1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 40 Their lines dwell upon our 
memory. 2895 J. Davidson Fleet Street Eclogues 25 
Fainter Voices Echo about the air and dwell and die. 

+ b. To let dwell : to let (things) remain as they 
are, let alone, let be. Obs. 

c X435 To>r. Portugal 2105 Let we now this children 
dwelle, And speke we more of Desonelle. 

c. Of a horse : {a) To be slow in raising the feet 
from the ground in stepping. (b) To pause before 
taking a fence. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Imfir. (1757) II. 48 They.. are 
apt.. to interfere or cut, and to dwell upon the Ground (as 
the Jockeys term it). Ibid. 76 The Horse that takes long 
Steps, and dwells upon the Ground. _ 1885 Sat. Rev. 14 
Feb. 206/1 Horses that ‘dwell’ at their fences are in our 
opinion, most objectionable hunters. 

d. Mech. To pause. See Dwell sb. 2. 

1836 [see Dwelling 4]. j888 C. P. Brooks Cotton Manuf. 
61 The slay dwells longer at the healds than at the cloth. 

5 . To divell on, upon (f in ) : to spend time upon 
or linger over (a thing) in action or thought ; 
to remain with the attention fixed on ; now, esp. to 
treat at length or with insistence, in speech or 
writing; also, to sustain (a note) in music. (The 
most frequent current use in speech.) 

[0x400 Latif rands Cirurg. 69 He dwellide on pe cure, 
and 1 wente my wey. £2470 Henry Wallace 11. 246 Thai 
ebargyt the geyler nocht on him. to duell, Bot bryng him 
wp out of that vgly sell To jugisment.] 15x3 Douglas 
sEncis 1. Pro!. 24 6 Quhat suld I Jangar on his errourls dwell ? 
1581 Mulcaster Positions xliv. (1887). 285 Not to . dwel 
longer on this point. i£94 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. iii. 100 
Enterchange of sweet Discourse, Which so long sundred 
Friends should dwell vpon. 1652 J. Wright tr. Camus' 
Nature's Paradox 222 Not to dwell any longer in these 
lawless proceedings. 17 og Steele Tatler No. 28 r 13 That 
Letter dwells upon the Unreasonableness of the Allies. 


28x6 Keatinge Trav. (18x7)11. 33 The mind.. can make the 
eye dwell on the more pleasing parts. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales I. 274 Now she dwells on a single note. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. 1. v. § 3 (1876) 42 This proposition requires to be 
somewhat dwelt upon. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 495 
[Plato] is constantly dwelling on the importance of regular 
classification. 

+ 6. To continue in existence, to last, persist ; to 
remain after others are taken or removed. Obs. 

13. . Guy Warzu. (Cains) 294 Yf I my sorowe hir doo not 
telle, Allas, wrecche, how shall y duelle? 1393 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) I. 186, I will that this place dwell still to my wyfe 
and to my childer. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 49 For so 
pe sch3p of pe lyme [=limb] mai dwelle faire and strengere. 
1401 P/jJ. Ppems (BolJ.s) JJ. Bj, J have chosen jou alJe, 
that 3e gon and beren fruyte, and jour fruyte may dwellyn. 

7 . To remain (in a house, country, etc.) as in a 
permanent residence ; to have one’s abode ; to 
reside, * live (Now mostly superseded by live in 
spoken use ; but still common in literature.) 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. no 6 Quile Sat loth dwelledde Sor. 1303 
R. Brunne Nandi. Synne Prol.65 Y dwelled yn pe pryorye 
Fyftene 3ere yn cumpanye. 1470-85 Malory . 4 rMirri. xvii. 
His mayster Bleyse that dwelde in Northumberland. 1574 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 156 The tenemente.. wherein George 
Taylor lately dwelled. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxviii. 
240 The King that dwelleth in Heaven. 2798 Words w. We 
are Seven, Two of us at Conway dwell, And two are gone, to 
sea. . 1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 1. 3 As they fought side 
by side on the field, so they dwelled side by side on the soil. 

trattsf. and Jig. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cottsc. 294 Bot. na 
drede in pair hertes may dwelle. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione 
it. i. 40 Keste in pe passion of crist, & dwelle gladly in hj r s 
holy woundes. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 250 Farewel happy 
Fields Where Joy for ever dwells. 1751 Jortin Servt. (1771) 
IV. i. 1x4 A faith which dwells in the heart. 2847 A. M. 
Gilliam Traz>, Mexico 177, I admire the love of country 
that dwells in the bosoms of Englishmen. 

+ 8. trails. To occupy as a place of residence; 
to inhabit. Obs. 

2520 Sir R. Elyot Will in Elyot's Gov. (1883) I. App. A. 
315 The tenement that she dwellith in Sarum. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 1. 330 We. .Who dwell this wild, constrained by want. 
1799 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VII. 139 And npw I 
dwell the cloister, sweep the ailes. 

*t* 9 . To cause to abide in. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 487 The promise of the Father, 
who shall dwell His Spirit within them. 

Hence Dwelling ppl. <z., remaining, lasting, 
abiding ; *p Dwelt///, a., inhabited. 

c 2380 Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wlcs. I. 293. Apostlis chosen 
preestis. .and maden hem dwellinge curatis. 1610 Brough- 
ton Job JV-Y.vjv. j 3 Who settled all the dwell -land. 1650 
Trapp Comm. Lev. xix. 17 The neglect of this dutie breeds 
dwelling suspicions. 1872 A. Shadwell in J. E. Morgan 
University Oars (1873) 3x6 The blade long enough in the 
water to secure a dwelling stroke. 

Dwell, sb. Also 4 duell, dwel. [f. DtVEr.L v. 
(Cf. ON. dvol stay, delay.)] The action or an act 
of dwelling. 

*p 1 . Delay, stay, stoppage. Withoute(ii divell : 
without delay, straightway. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2831 Ne mak 3ee in pe plain na duell. 
Ibid. 22992 Fie sathanas, wit-vren duell. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 648 pe iantail knyjt. .spak with-oute duelle. Ibid. 
2646 f>at myn host may come withoute dwel. 

2 . Mech. A slight pause in the motion of a part 
of a machine to give time for the completion of 
the operation effected by the particuJar part. b. 
The brief continuation of pressure in taking an 
impression with a hand-press. 

2841 Specif. Darke As Patent No. 9065. 7 A dwell of suf- 
ficient length to insert the wire [in a carpet loom]. 2885 
Specif. J. Jardinc's Patent No. 4960. 4, 1 am enabled to 
give a similar rest or dwell to the carriages at each ex- 
tremity of their motion. 1890 Iron XXXV. 269/1 This 
positive standstill lasts, .during the whole portion of the 
stroke [of the press], which is technically called the dwell. 

Dweller (dwe*bi). [f. Dwell v. + -erL] 

1 . One who dwells or resides (in a place); an 
inhabitant, resident. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xviii. 3 Alle 3ee dwelleris of the world. 
c 1460 Fortescue Abs. CfLim. Mon. vi. (1885) 123 Dwellers 
vppon owre costes. 2512 Act 4 Hen . VIII , c. 2 § 1 The 
owner or dweller of the howse . . then beyng theryn. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk ff Sclv. 186 Enough to hold all the 
dwellers of it and their children. ,2702 Cowper Iliad 1. 332 
The rude dwellers on the mountain-heights. 2834 Lytton 
Pompeii 1. v. The dwellers in a sunny clime. 

2. With on : see Dwell v. 5 . 

c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. exxv, Dwellers on form and favour. 

3 . A horse that * dwells 1 at a fence. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 24 Feb. 206/1 Dwellers require very care* 
ful handling, for. .if hurried at their fences they will run into 
them instead of jumping. 

Hence fD we 'Ueress, a female dweller. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Jer . xxi. 13 To thee, dwelleresse [c 1440 
MS. Bodl. 277 dwelstere] of the sadde valey, and wilde feld. 

Dwelling (dwe'lig), vbl. sb. [f. Dwell v. + 
-tngI.] The action of the verb Dwell. 

+ 1 . Delaying, delay ; tarrying. Obs. 

c 1300 Havelok 1352 Loke that thou dwellen nouth: 
Dwelling haueth ofte scathe wrouth. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron . Wace (Rolls) 4965 Bot com, & make no dwellynge. 
c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. metr. i. 2 (Camb. SIS.) Myn vn- 
pietous lyf draweth a long vnagreable dwellynges [inrratas 
tnoras] in me. c 2475 Rauf Coil$car 239 For my dwelling to 
nicht, I dreid me for blame. 

b. \yith on, upon ' see Dwell v. 5 . 

1832 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 380 It will not 
bear dwelling upon. 


DWILD. 

2 . Continued, esp. habitual, residence ; abode. 
Alsoyff. 

2382 Wyclif Dan. v. 21 With feeld assis his dwellynge 
was. ^ c 1:400 Rom. Rose 6208 Ne no wight may, by my 
clothing, Wite with what folk is my dwellyng. 2586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary ir. (1625) 51 My dwelling with Master L. 
continued, .even to this present day. 1648 Gage West hid . 
xviii. 224 The healthiest and pleasantest place of dwelling 
that ever 1 came into. 

f b. ‘ Residence accommodation. Obs. 
c 1460 Fortescue Abs. $-Lim. Mon. xvii. (1885)751 He bath 
be pe yere iij. li. x*, be sydes his dwellynge in pe logge. 
2535 Coverdale 2 KingS' ii. 29 There is good dwellynge in 
this cite. . but the water is euell. 

S. carter. A place of residence ; a cfwelfing-plncc, 
habitation, house. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1368 Na syker duellyng fynde 
we here. 23855 Wyclif John xiv. 2 In the hous of my fadir 
ben manye dwellingis. 24.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 594/41 
Mansio, a dwellynge. 2535 Coverdale r Esdras ix. 37 The 
children of Israel were in their dwellynges. 2613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 749 They have no dwelling but their 
boats. 2667 Milton P. L. vii. 183 Good will To future men, 
and in thir dwellings peace. _ 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 

43, I went back to my Dwelling.^ 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
1. xx, A street of high silent-looking dwellings. 

Jig. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 1. (1701) 40/1 Enclosed in 
the narrow dwelling of the Mind. 2713 Berkeley Guar- 
dian No. 3 P 1 That bosom which ought to be the dwelling 
of sanctity and devotion. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as dwelling cave , chamber, 
cottage , space, f stead, tent, etc. ; dwelling action 
(see Dwell v. 4 d). Also Dwelling-house, -place. 

__ a 1300 Cursor M. 14709 (Gfitt.) His duelling stede sal last 
in hell, a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxviii. 17 Na duellynge 
stede haf i here. 2607 Topsell Serfents (1658) 793 The 
Sea-tortoises of India are so big, that with one of them they 
covera dwelling Cottage. 2728 Berkeley Tour in HalyWks. 
1871 IV. 593 The dwelling-seat of the Prince of Caserta. 2780 
Coxe Russ. Disc. 132 One of the dwelling-caves of the 
savages. 2836 Specif Stansf eld's Patent No. 7130. 2 Pro- 
ducing a gradual pressure and dwelling action of the lay or 
slay. 2891 Month LXXIII. 25 Freignt-cars . . turned into 
dwelling-caves for the ballast*men. 

Hence Dwe'Uinffless a., without a dwelling ; 
possessing or containing no dwelling. 

288a B/ackUK Mag. Feb. 244 A melancholy expanse — tree- 
less, dwellingless, manless. 2894 Month May 68 Whether 
they be styled dwellers in waggons, or be dwelJingless. 

Dwelling-house. A house occupied as a 
place of residence, as distinguished from a house 
of business, warehouse, office, etc. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladyc irr She mote make god 
mercyfull to vs, that was made hys dwellynge howse. 159Z 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 238 Makinge his barnes into dwellyn 
houses. 1616 Surfl. & Markil Country Farme 6 You must 
chuse the higest peece of ground to build your dwelling 
house vpon. 2777 Robertson Hist . Amcr. (1783) II. 19a 
Even in a village of the rudest Indians there are. dwelling- 
houses. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 251 A comfort- 
able dwelling-house and several outhouses. 
Dwelling-place. A place of abode. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 197 pei.. ban not here a 
dwellynge-place for evere. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 32 
Na kirk, ne na chapell, ne oper dwellyng place. 1552 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 78 b, None can tell almoste now a 
daies, where the good menne dooe dwell. Or if thei have 
dwellyng places still, yet fewe can finde them at home. 
2667 Milton P. L. ii. 57 For thir dwelling place Accept 
this dark opprobrious Den of shame. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. 
iv. clxxvii, Oh ! that the Desart were my dwelling place. 
1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars iii. 2x0 The monastery was 
the common dwelling-place ; the convent was the society of 
persons inhabiting it. 

+ DweTster. Obs. rare. [f. Du ell v. + -ster.] 

A female dweller. 

c 2440 (see Dwelleress]. 

t Dwelth. Obs. Also 3 dweoletS, dweoluhfte, 
dweoltSe. [OE. type *dwelu< 5 a, *dweolu$a, from 
root dwel- : see Dwele, Dwell.] Error, delusion. 

a 122$ A ncr. R. 224 pet heo was igon a dweoleS [v.r. o 
dweole]. <2x240 Ureisun 93 in Cott. Horn. 195 Alle kunnes 
dweoluhSe. Ibid. 148 pet. .ne dweolfie me ne derie. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 3149 So seke he was pat he speke o dweltne. 

+ Dweo'mercrffiffc. Obs. [f. OE. *dwimev , 
*dweomer y in gedunmer, gedwomer illusion, sorcery, 
necromancy, gedwimere juggler, sorcerer + croft, 
Craft.] Jugglery, magic art. 

C2205 Lay. 30634 And Peluz hit wiste anan purh his 
dweomer-creeften. 

Dweomerlayk = prec. ; see Demerlayk. 
Dwer, var. Dower sbj Obs. 
t Dwere. Obs. Also dwer. [Etymology un- 
known. (Cf. Diswere.)] Doubt, dread. 

5:2440 Capgrave Life St. Nath. iv. 2x6s Thou seyde to 
hem thei shulde not be in dwere What thei shuldp speke. 
<-1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) xl * 
fore fallen some in dowte and dwere .. wheaer they synned 
in tyme of temptacyon or noo. c 2450 Lonelich (Jrattlxvi. 

28 Thus bothe theladyes Entend were In that same Abbey 
with-Owten dwere. c 245 ° Ccv. Myst. Prol. (Shaks. Soc.) 

17 Alle woundere sore and have gret dwere. c 2460 ioivne- 
ley Myst. (Surtees! 302 That maide us alle to be m dwere. 
Dwerf, dwergh, dwerowe, obs. ft. Dwarf. 
Dwete, obs. form of Duty. 

+ Dwiia. Obs. A Iso 3 (Orm.) dwilde, dwillde. 
fOE. dun-ld {dwila) :-*d(w)ulOl ( t-dhulti), from 
«- grade of *dwelan to err : see Dwell, Dwale.] 

Error, heresy. , , , , 

O E. Chron. an. 1122 Feole dwild wearen seseo^en and 
jeheord. Ibid. an. 1x29 Nu wserS swa mycei dwyld on 
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Cristendom. C1200 Op.min 11147 pun-h hapenndom and 
dwilde. I Also in 10 other places.] 

Dwindle (dwi*nd’l), v. [A dimin. derivative 
of Dwine v. : cf. Kindle v.- Prob. of dialect 
origin : in Shaks., but little used before 1650.] 

1 . intr. To become smaller and smaller ; to 
shrink, waste away, decline. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, m. in. 3 Bardolph, am 1 not 
falne away vilely., doe I not bate? doe I not dwindle? 
1605 — Mach. 1. iii. 23 Wearie Sen’ nights, nine times 
nine. Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine. 2649 Blithe 
Eng. Ivifrrov. Imf>r. (1652) 107 Come will fall flat and 
dwindle or rot. <11661 Fuller Worthies, Middlesex JR.), 
It grindeth the grain beforehand, making it to dwindle 
away almost to nothing. 1711 Budgell Sped. No 150 r 1 
Little Insults and Contempts, which, .seem to dwindle into 
nothing when a Man offers to describe them. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trait. 126 Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
1831 pARL of Elgin in Croker Papers 15 July, [The] Op- 
position^ .dwindling down to thirty or forty. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 285 The party which on the first day of the 
session had rallied round Athol had dwindled away to no- 
thing. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 163 Polygamist peo- 
ples. .dwindle in numbers. 

In pa.ppie. ^constructed with be), denoting the resulting 
condition. (See also 2.) 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Pel', vm. § 145 The rest were 
dwindled away. 2700 T. Brown tr. Eresny's Amuscm. 
Ser.fyCom. 130 Honour and Arms, .is now almost dwindled 
into an Airy nothing. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. iii. {1878) 
134 Whether the fall be dwindled to a single thread. 

b .fig. To decline in quality, value, or estima- 
tion ; to degenerate, ‘ sink 
1678 Butler Hud. itt. ii. 644 For Saints in Peace degene- 
rate And dwindle down to reprobate, a 1704 T. Brown 
Sat. Fr. King Wks. 1730 I. 59 Thou that hast look’d so 
fierce, and talk’d so big, In thy old age to dwindle to a 
Whig. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 
517 The ancient praetors dwindled into his legates. 1874 
Green Short Hist. 142 The writers dwindle into mere 
annalists whose view is bounded by the abbey precincts. 

+ c. To shrink (with fear). Ohs . rare. (Prob. a 
misuse owing to two senses of shrink.') 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. v. iv, Fac . Did you not heare the 
coyle, About the dore? Sub. Yes, and I dwindled with it. 

2 . trails. To reduce gradually in size, cause to 
shrink into small dimensions. 

a 1661 Fuller. Worthies hi. (1662) 56 Divine Justice, in- 
sensibly dwingling their Estates. 1679 Prot. Conform^* 
4 These Monsters.. have dwindled the Wolf into a Fox. 
1710 Piet, of Malice 12 Dwindling the Prince below the 
Pigmy Size. 1867 G. Gilfillan Night 1. 13 Like a star. . 
When dwindled by the moon to small sharp point. 

Hence Dwindling- vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Dwi'nd- 
ler, one who dwindles ; Dwindlement ( nonce - 
wd.), dwindling, shrinking. 

2 f >54 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. ii. 38 The Monks were.. not 
dwindlers, but of ample size. 2664 H. More Antid. Idol. 
73 Illuminatrix cordium . .would be but a dwindling Title. 
1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets II. xv. 200 A dwarfish and 
dwindling race. 2863 Mrs. Olifhant Salem C/i. i. 22 With 
a sensation of dreadful dwindlement. 1884 Spectator 12 
July 902/1 The dwindling of their majority. 

Dwi’ndle, sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.j The process 
of dwindling ; gradual diminution or decline, b. 
concr. A dwindled or shrunken object. 

2779-81 Johnson L. P. t Milton Wks. II. 128 The hope of 
every day growing greater in the dwindle of posterity. 
2782 Elphinston Martial m. xciix. 173 Three hairs, and 
four teeth, are the dwindle Fell Chronus allows thy com- 
mand. 1847-78 Halliwell, Dwindle , a poor sickly child. 
Kent. 

Dwindled (dwi’nd’ld ),///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED 1.] That has wasted away, or become gradually 
less ; shrunken ; reduced to insignificance. 

1602 Marstos Ant. Mel. 1. Wks. 3856 I. 14 He hath 
a dwindled legge. 2796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 
86 The degenerate and pusillanimous impatience of our 
dwindled race. 1828 Scott E. M. Perth xxxii, A poor 
dwindled dwarf. 1850^ Robertson Serin. Ser. m. vii. 97 
This dwindled Humanity of ours. 

+ Dwindling (dwrndliq), sb. Obs. rare. [f. 
Dwindle + -ing 3 : c f. D wining sb.] A thing 
that dwindles or has dwindled away. 

a 2653 Plat Carden of Eden (1653) 39 Your pompions 
will prove but dwindlmgs. 

Dwine (dwain), V. Now Sc., dial., and arch. 
Forms: I dwinttn, 3-8 dwyne, (4 duin(e, 5 
dwynno, 6 dwinne, Sc. duyn(e), 4- dwine. 
[O Ii. dwhian, die an, dzviitcn, an original Teut. 
strong vb., represented by ON. dvlna (Sw. dvina, 
MDu. divincn, early mod. Du. divijnen (ICilian 
1599I, Du. verdwtjncn to vanish, disappear), 
MLG. and LG. dwtuen. The strong inflexions arc 
not found after OE. period. Cf. also Fohihvine.] 
1 . intr. To waste or pine away; to decline in 
vigour, languish, fade, wither. 

cxooo -Suer. Leechd. I. 82 Donne dwineh seo wamb sona. 
rioso Closs. in Wr.-Wftlcker 506/35 Tabuerunt, dwinan. 
<2.1300 Cursor M. 23695 Wit sere colurs; pat neuermar sal 
dime ne duine ; C1350 Will. Palerne 578 Schc dwined 
nwatc boke dales and titles, c 1380 wyclif Serin. Set 
Wks. II. 34 (It] come]i above |»e erpe soone, but it dwynek 
nnoon. 15x3 Douglas sEneis tx. vii. 14.9 Lyke as the 
rmrpour Hour. .DvvynU away, as it doith raid or de. a 1598 
Bollock Sel. I Phi. (Wodrow Soc.) II. £91 John’s faith and 
Peter’s real .were languishing and divining. <2 1605 Mont- 
GOMERtr. Mi sc. Pee mi xxii. 4 My bevy hairt, Quhilk daylte 
duyns, hot nevjr dees. . <1x618 Macs hill Poet, ll'hs. (1844) 
93 See how. he’s dwining wi’ care. 1825 Brockett N. C. 
Gloss., fhvine,po pine, to be in a decline or consumption. 


18S6 Lady Verney in Gd. Words 181 Put the plant into 
a splendid.. vase, in which it dwined and dwindled. 1889 
Spectator 21 Dec., A race, which ..must, to use a fine 
tnough half-forgotten word, begin to dwine away. 

2. I vans. To cause to pine or waste away. rare. 
3597 Montgomerie Cherrle *5- Slae 752 His deidly drouth ; 
Quhilk pynis him, and dwynis him To deid. 2894 Crockett 
Raiders (ed. 3) 360, I will dwine your flesh on your bones. 

Hence Dwined ppl. a. ; Dwining vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a . ; also Dwine sb., decline, wane. 

?<r 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 360 Dry e and dwyned al for 
elde. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 60 Ambrose 
..fell in ane dwinand seiknes. 1583 Stanyhurst AEncis 
n. (Arb.) 61 His old dwynd carcas. 17x8 Wodrcnv Corr. 
(1843) II. 403 Ourdwining, sinking condition. 1820 Blackw. 
Mag. June 280, I’ the dwine o’ the moon. 2830 Scott 
Demonol. ix. 289 For long dwining and ill heal. 

tDwi'Xlillg, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Dwine v. + 
-ING it.J One who pines away, a sickly creature. 

1400-50 Alexander *752 Slike a dwinyng, a du-a;e, and 
a dweree as Ju-selfe. 

Dwle, Dwly, obs. forms of Dole sb.-, Dult. 
Dwme, Dwole, obs. forms of Doom, Dwale. 
Bwr, Dwresse, obs. forms of Dook, Duress. 
Dwrfe, obs. form of Dwarf. 

Dwt., abbreviation for pennyweight : see D. 
Dwte, Dwwe, obs. forms of Duty, Due. 

Dy, obs. form of Die. 

Dya, Dya-, var. Dia Obs. drug ; obs. f. Dia-. 
Dyad, (dai'sed). Also 7 diad. [ad. L. dyas, 
dyad-, a. Gr. St/ar, SvdS-, the number two.] 

1. The number two ; a group of two ; a couple. 

Cf. Duad 1. 

267$ R- Burthogge Causa Dei 244 Now a Monad and 
a Diad, or One and Two, makes Three. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 372 The Writer, .doth affirm Pythagoras to 
have asserted Two Substantial Principles Self-existent, 
a Monad and a Dyad. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1849) 
37 Pythagoras likewise inculcated the famous numerical 
system of the monad, dyad, and triad. 1885 F. Hall in 
Ballantyne' s Sdnkhya Aphorisms 224 The gross product of 
Nature, viz., the great elements and the dyad of bodies. 

2. In specific uses : a. Chern. An atom, radical, 
or element that has the combining power of two 
units, i. e. of two atoms of hydrogen. 

1865 Reader 1 Apr. 372/2 Each of these atoms combines 
usually with three monads, or with one dyad and one 
monad. 1873 Fownes' Client, (ed. 11) 250 Sulphur, selenium, 
and tellurium, are usually regarded as dyads. 

b. Biol. A secondary unit of organization con- 

sisting of an aggregate of monads. Hence dyad - 
dome. 1883 [see Deme]. 

c. Pros. A group of two lines having different 
rhythms. 

1885 B. L. Gildersleeve Pindar p. liii, Dyads and triads 
there are in Pindar, but they do not disturb the rhythmical 
working of the odes. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. — Dyadic. 

1869 Roscoe Elan. Chan. 266 Copper is a dyad element. 
1881 Athenaeum 26 Mar. 433/1 He has also prepared the 
hydrate and oxalate of the dyad radical (C2 H2 Hg3 O2). 
Dyad, Dyaf, Dya]), ME. (Kentish) forms of 
Dead, Deaf, Death. 

Dyadeeme, obs. form of Diadem. 

Dyadic (doise’dik), a. (sb.) [ad. Gr. 8 va 8 iK-os of 
the number two.] Of or pertaining to a dyad or 
group of two. Dyadic arithmetic : binary arith- 
metic, in which the radix is 2 . Dyadic disyntheme : 
see Duadic. 

1727-51 Ch ambers Cycl. s. v. A rithmetic. Binary or Dyadic 
Arithmetic is that, wherein only two figures, unity, or 1, 
and o, are used. 2800 Monthly Mag. X. 43 The dyadic 
arithmetic proposes to express all numbers by two char- 
acters, 1 and o...Thus, 1 is represented by 1, 2 by 10, 4 by 
100, and 8 by 1000. 1882 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kuoiul. 
III. 2395 XJP to 360, the whole development [of the doctrine 
of the Trinity] was markedly dyadic. 

b. Chem. Of the atomic constitution of a dyad, 

2873 Fotvnes' Chan. 395 Cadmium, like zinc, is dyadic. 

33 . sb. = Dyadic arithmetic. 

[1845 J. M. Mackie Leibnitz 187 Leibnitz invented the 
Dyadik or reckoning with zero and unity.] 

Dyakis-dodecalie&roii (dsi-akisidoiud/'ka- 
hf'drpn). Ciyst. [f. Gr. bvams twice, f. oi’o two 
+ Dodecahedron.] A crystalline form contained 
by twenty-four trapezoidal planes having two sides 
equal ; =DiPLonEDRON, Diploid. 

1881 H.-Bauerman Textbh. Syst. Min. 54 The same rela- 
tion holds good with its hemihcdral form, the dyakisdode- 
cahedron which under similar conditions passes into a pen- 
tagonal dodecahedron. x88-j M. F. Heddle in Encycl. 
Brit. XVI. 355 The dyakisdodecahedron .. has twelve 
short, twelve long, and twenty-four intermediate edges. 
Dyakne, obs. form of Deacon. 

Dyal-, Dyam-, Dyap- : see Dial-, etc. 
Dyarchy (dai-aiki). [Another spelling of 
Diakciiv, of less etymological authority.] = 
Diarchy ; government by two rulers. 

2885 Academy 10 Oct. 231/2 The imperial government is 
a Dyarchy, says Dr. Mommsen. x886 Eng. Hist. Rev. I. 
350 The ‘dyarchy* of senate and emperor is taken for 
granted. 

Dyas (darrb). Geol. [a. Gr. 8 vas : sec Dyad. 
After Trias.] A name for the Permian system. 

1876 Pagp. Adv. Text-bh. Geol. xv. 273 Die lower red 
sandstones and magnesian limestones — the Dyas or double 
group of German geologists. 1887 Athenxnm 29 Jan. 163/2 


In the place of Murchison’s term 1 Permian 1 . .he follows 
continental geologists in using Marcou’s rather awkward 
word ' Dyas \ 

Hence Dyassic (ctaiire'sik), a., Permian. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cottcis Rocks Class. 105 Rocks be. 
longing unmistakably to the Rothliegende or Dyassic age. 
Dyaster, Dya stole : see Dia-. 

Dyat(t, obs. form of Diet. 

Dyaue, ME. (Kentish) form of Deaf. 
Dycare, obs. form of Diker. 

Dyce, dice (dais), adv. Naut. [History ob- 
scure.] Assumed to mean ‘ thus ’. 

c i860 H. Stuart Seamans Catech. 40 What is the mean- 
ing of ‘ very well thus ' ; * dice and no higher ' t Her head 
is in a very good direction, but no closer to the wind. 1867 
Smyth Sailors IFord-bk. s. v., 'Very Well Dyce.’ (See 
Thus.) Ibid., Thus, S'cry ]Vell Thus, or Dyce, the order 
to the helmsman to keep the ship in her present direction, 
when sailing close-hauled. 

Dyce, dyeer, obs. forms of Dice, Dicer. 
Dycli(e, Dycht, Dycke, obs. II. Ditch, Dight, 
Dike. Dyctee, -ye, obs. forms of Ditty sb. 
Dydapper, -dopper, obs. ff. Didappeb. 
Dyde, obs. form of Dead, Deed, Did, Died. 
Dye (doi), sb. Forms : I ddas, ddnh, 3-4 dehe, 
6-9 die, 7- dye. [OE. had d/az, dlah fern., gen. 
deage (:— OTeut. *daugh-), for which a ME. dehe ( = 
deajc, deje) is known in 1 3th c. This would give later 
deye, dey, also (as with Die v. and Eye) dye, die. 
The word is not known thenceforth till the 16th c., 
when we find die : see the vb. 

(The OTeut. *daugd - indicates an ablaut series daig- t 
daug -, dug., Aryan *dheuh-, etc., to which Kluge {Ettgl. 
Stud. XI. 511) refers also L. fitcus, and f Heart to dye.)] 

1 . Colour or hue produced by, or as by, dyeing ; 
tinge, hue. 

c iooo/Elfric Voc. in Wr.AV dicker 152/18 Tinctures , deah. 
c 1000 /Elkric Horn. II. 254 Se wolen-reada wrefels .. mid 
5 asre deaje hiwe. <i 1300 Prayer to Our Lady 20 in 0 . E. 
Misc. 193 And mi tonte rude iturnd al in-to oSre dehe 
[rimes bisehe, ehe, leihe]. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 
41 Girt with a crimson roobe of brightest die. X663 Butler 
Hud. 1. i. 243 His tawny BeaTd In . . cut and dye so like a 
Tile. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India <$• P. 24 Till, .we ploughed 
deeper Water, North East, of a Cajrulean dye. 1706 
Addison Rosamond 11. iii, Deck’d with flow'rs of various 
dies. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol in. 358 Fragrant Spice, 
or Silks of costly Die, 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms iii. 88 
Wings and crests of rainbow dyes. 

b. Jig. Chiefly in such phrases as a crime, fact, 
etc. of blackest or deepest dye, and the like. 

x6oi Cornwallyes Ess. xvii, I never y_et_ saw griefe of so 
deepe a Dye. 1605 Tryall Chev. m. iii. in Bullen 0 . PI. 
III. 314 True vertuesdye is such That malice cannot stayne 
nor envy tuch. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1 677) 244 
A Treason of an ugly dye. 1752 A. Murphy Gray sdnn 
Jrnl. No. 5. § 1 A Fact.. of as Glaring a Die as I have 
ever known. 1819 Mackintosh Sp. Ho. Com. 2 Mar. Wks. 
1846 III. 370 Crimes .. of the blackest die. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 16 June 4/7 He is a criminal of the deepest dye. 

2 . A material or matter used for dyeing; esp. 
colouring matter in solution. 

cxooo Allfric Voc. in Wr.-Wvilcker 152/19 Coccus, read 
deah. cxooo Ags. Gloss, ibid. 244/30 Fuats, deaj net tel*. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 26 Wood called 
Sorba, much like Brasill, but makes a very deep dye ; 1805 
Southey Madoc in IV. xiv, Cheese of curd-like whiteness, 
with no foreign die Adulterate. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. «5- Art II. 527 Dyes.. which require no mordant, are 
called permanent or great dyes. 1856 Stanley Sinai <k/W« 
vi. (1858) 269 The purple shellfish . . supplied the Phoenician 
merchants with their celebrated dye. 

b. As a constituent or property of the cloth. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 200 When the dye is very fast, 
the cloth may be passed repeatedly through the machines 
. .without being affected. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as dye-drug, - pot , 'trial, 

' vat (-fat) ; dye-bath, dye-beck, the wide shnl* 
low vessel containing the dyeing liquid ; also the 
colouring matter therein contained; dye-stono, 
an iron limestone, used as a dye in U.S. ; dye- 
stuff, dye-ware, a substance which yields a dye; 
dye-works, works in which dyeing is carried on. 
Also Dye-house, -wood. 

1875 tire's Diet. Arts III. 168 But in its state of freshness 
its volume becomes. troublesome in the # dye-bath« Ibid. I. 
61 1 The mordant., is apt to give up a portion from the cloth 
in the “dyebeck. 1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. in. 198/2 A 
solution of it is made in the dyebeck — a long vessel con- 
taining the dye in solution. 1842 Bischoff U oollen 
Manuf. II. 267 The duties upon oil, *dye-drugs F and every 
other impost. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bet. (1644) Oaz A 
blew and purple scumme that riseth on the *Dyfnt which 
is taken off and dried. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
Y. 55 Wool which never received the least tincture m the 
dye-fat. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 225/1 *Dye-stuff< can pene- 
trate the minute pores of vegetable and animal fibres only 
when presented to them in a state of solution. 1842 Bis- 
choff Woollen Manuf. II. 41 Low prices of oil and dye- 
wares. ^ X837 Penny Cycl. IX. 226/2 Each of the great ’dye- 
works in Alsace. 

Dye v ‘ P a * anc * ppl c * dyed \ P r * pp^ c * 

dyeing. Forms : 1 ddastom, ddsian, 4-5 doyen, 
doion, dyon, (5 dyaen, dyno, 6 del), 4-p die, 
4- dyo. [OE. dtagian (:— OTeut. *daugCyaii), *• 
dlai Dye sb - O'* 10 convenient distinction in spell- 
ing between die and dye is quite recent. Johnson s 
Diet, spells both die; Addison has both as dye.)] 
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1 . trans. To diffuse a colour or tint through ; to 
tinge with a colour or hue ; to colour, stain. 

a rooo A Idhelnt Gl. (Napier, O. E. Gl.) I. 1208 Fucare , 
deagian. Ibid . 5196 Inficere, deaghian. Ibid. 5330 Cola- 
rat is, deaseduni. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xix. yiii. 
(1495) 866 Red clothe dieth the vtter parti of water yf it is 
layed there vnder. Ibid. , Many thynges dyeth and colour- 
yth thynges wythout and not wythin : as it fareth in peyn- 
ture. c 1500 Metnsine xxxi. 229 The dyches watre was as 
tourned & dyed with theyre blood. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
1009 So much of Death her thoughts Had entertaind, as 
di’d her Cheeks with pale. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 258 
My hands with blood of innocence are dy’d. 1826 CoorER 
Mohicans (1829) I. iii. 45 It fell, dying the waters with its 
blood. 1892 Gardiner Student's Hist. Eng. 9 They dyed 
their faces in order to terrify their enemies. 

b. spec. To impregnate (any tissue or the like) 
with a colour, to fix a colour in the substance of, 
or to change the hue of by a colouring matter. 

C1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Epil. 12 Him nedeth nat his 
colour for to dyen With brasil, c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
180 pow schalt die hise heeris if pei ben white, wip tincture 
hat ben forseid. 1465 Mann. 4- Hottseh. Exp. 178 Saffe 
he axithe alowanse fior dyeynge xvj. 3erdys cloth .xj.<f. 
a *577 Gascoigne Flaivers, etc. Wks. (1587) 309 Nor useth 
art, in deing of hir heare. 1654 tr. Martinis Conq. China 
34 Black and purple horse-hair, which they die and dress 
most curiously, 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. fy Art II. 
527 The most usual stuffs or materials which are required 
to be dyed, are wool, silk, cotton, and linen. 
fig. 1576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 418 As it were dye 
your wit in their unchaungeable colours, a 1700 Dryden 
(J.\ All white, a virgin saint she sought the skies; For 
marriage, though it sullies not, it dies. 

c. Phrase: To dye in [the') 7 Vool> in grain , to 
subject to the action of a colouring matter while 
the material is in the raw or primitive state ; the 
effect of which is more thorough and lasting than 
when done after it is 1 made up lit. and Jig. 

c 1386 [see sense 2 a]. 1579-80 North Plutarch 11676) 65 If 
he had not through institution and education (as it were) 
died in wool the manners of children. 1679 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1449/4 A peice of half Ell green double Camblet dyed 
in the^Wool. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Educ. II. 351 Dyed 
in grain, means dyed into the substance of the material so 
that the dye can’t be washed out. 

2 . Various constructions ; a. with the colour as 
object. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 503 So depe in greyn he dyed 
[Lansd. deiede] his coloures. c 1386 — FrankL Prol. 53 
Colours ne knowe I none.. But.. swiche as men dye [so 
all 6 texts ; Wright deyen] or peynte. 1S30 Palsgr. 515/2 
This dyer dyeth none other coloures hut onely scarlets. ci6oo 
Shaks. Sonn. xeix, The purple pride . . In my love’s veins 
thou hast^ too grossly dyed. 1875 lire's Did. Arts II. 173 
Green - . is produced by dyeing a blue over a yellow or a 
yellow over a blue. 

b. with complement : To dye (a thing) red, blue, 
etc., or of { f into , to) some colour. 

14x2-20 Lydg*. Chrott. Trop 1. v, Whose blewe is lightly 
dyed into grene. i486 Bk. St. Albans A ij b, It hade need 
to be died other green or blwe. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 39 
A stream of gore.. into a deepe sanguine dide the grassy 
grownd. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tcss Alar 
1 Apr., They die their nails a rose colour. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sufp. s. v. Dyeing , He uses it daily to dye any thing 
woollen to a scarlet colour. 1875 Ure's Did , Arts II. 164 
Moses speaks of a raiment dyed blue. 1883 Manch. Guar- 
dian 30 Oct. 8/4 The rain . . in this red sandstone country 
soon dyes the stream of a dark red. 

C. absol. or with compl. only. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II, 180 The madre and woode 
that dyers take on hande To dyne wyth. 1467 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 383 Wher they be persones ynogh . . to dye, 
carde.or spynne. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, h. iv, 16 They 
call drinking; deepe, dying Scarlet. x86z Lindley Sch. Bot. 

56 Genista tinctoria..Dyes yellow. 

3 . intr. for pass. To take a colour or hue (well 
or badly) in the process of dyeing. 

Mod. This material dyes very well. 

Hence Dyed ppl. a. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 9 Alderman Cockeins project of 
transporting no White Cloths but Died. 1863-72 Watts Did. 
Client. II. 354 A piece of dyed cotton. 1876 A. Arnold in 
Contemp . Rev. June 30 A henna-dyed follower of Islam. 
Dye, obs. form of Die v. and sb. 

Dyead, Dyeath, Dyeaue, obs. ff. Dead, 
Death, Deaf. 

Dyedral, obs. var. Dihedral. 

Dye’-liouse 1 . The building in which a dyer- 
carries on his work. 

1465 Mann. 4- Hottseh. Exp. 179 Edward Bernard that 
dweld inhys dyhowse. 1545 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 12 § 9 
Wheare anny personne shall demyse any dyehouse or Brew- 
house. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3261/4 Some of them Broke 
open a Dye-House at Bow. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
VI. xxx. 87 Trees, useful in the workshop and the dye-house. 
Dye-house 2 , dial. var. of Dey-house (Grose). 
Dyeing 1 vbl. sb. Also 6-9 dying, 

[f. Dye v. + -ing 1 .] The process of impregnating 
with colour ; esp. the fixing of colours in solution 
in textile and other absorbent substances. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 464 Ne mihte se wuldorfulla Salo- 
mon, ne nan eorSlic cyning swa wlitige dea^unge his h rad- 
ium besytan swa swa rose hse.S, 1530 Palsgr. 213/2 
Dieng with colour, taindure. *548 Act 2 If 3 Edw. VI, c. 
26 Preamb., White Ashes.. are very necessane .. for the., 
dyinge and scowringe of wollen clothe. J73 l ~59 Miller 
Gard. Did. (ed. 7) s. v. Cxsalpinia, The Brasil etto wood 
which is much used in Dying. 1877 C. O Neill in Encycl. 
Brit. VII. 570/2 The term dyeing .. is usually confined to 
the colouring of textile fibrous materials by penetration. / 


b. atlrib. and Comb ., as dyeing-drug , - earth , 
-goods, -herb, - liquor , - material , -stuff, -woody etc. ; 
also dyeing-frame, one on which articles are 
hung when dipped simultaneously into the dye. 

1530 Palsgr. 213/2 Dieng fatte orleed, couier. X670 R. 
Coke Disc. Trade 34 All sorts of Dying stuffs, Hides, [etc. I. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 161 Dying-woods 
and dying-earths. 1735 Berkeley Querist § 509 Saffron, 
dying drugs, and the Tike produce. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Client. (1814) 73 Dyeing materials are furnished by 
leaves, or the petals of flowers. 1875 Ure's Did. Arts II. 
792 When the dyeing-frame is raised up out of the copper, 
it should be tilted on one side. 

-Dy e P> obs. (Kentish) form of Deep. 

Dyeper, obs. form of Diaper. 

Dyer (daro.t). Also 4 dighere, dyh^ere, 6-7 
dyar, dier, -ar. [f. Dye v. : OE. type *d/agerc.] 

1. One whose occupation is to dye cloth and other 
materials. 

1369 in Riley Lond. Alcm . (1868) 337 Victor de Male, 
dighere. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 362 A Webbe, a Dyere, 
and a Tapicer. a 1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 359 pe inayster 
dyh3eres of peyntours in citee. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. 
Simples 47 b, With this Diars colour their Wolle withall. 
a j6io Healey Theophrastus (1636) To Rdr, A great 
water-pot like a Diers fat. 1724 Swift Drapicr's Lett. Wks. 
*755 V- it. 94 A piece of black and white stuff just sent from 
the dyer. 1838 T. Thomson Chcnt. Org. Bodies 368 Indigo 
employed by the dyers or calico-printers. 

b. A variety of grope. 

1865 Daily Tel. 20 July, Grapes are already in the market, 
and the especial one known as the ‘ dyer from being used 
to colour various wines, is beginning to blush. 

2 . Combinations of dyers : a. dyer's bath — 
Dye-bath ; + dyer’s grain, the coccus insect, 
kermes ; dyer’s spirit, tin tetrachloride, employed 
as a mordant, b. In the names of plants used for 
ctyeing : dyer’s alkanet, bugloss, Anchusa tine - 
toria {Ure's Did. Arts 1875); dyer’s broom, 
whin, Genista tindoria , also called dyer’s green- 
weed, Dyer's weed , and woodwaxen ; dyer’s 
grope, Phytolacca decemdra (Miller Plant-n. 1 884); 
dyer’s-moss, archil ; dyer’s oak, Quercus in - 
fedoria, the galls of which yield a dye; dyer’s 
rocket, Reseda Luteola , also called dyer’s yellow- 
weed ; dyer’s woad, Isatis tindoria (see Woad). 

1591 Percivali. Sp. Did., The tree whereon diers grayne 
groweth. Coccus infedorius. 1597 Gerarde Herbal m. 
xviii. (1633) 1317 The Greenweeds, .do grow to dye clothes 
with. It is called.. in English Diers Greenweed. 1854 
S. Thomson Wild FI. in. (ed. 4) 236 The. .yellow-flowered 
Genista tindoria, or dyer’s green-weed, or woad-waxen. 
x86o Oliver Less. Bot. (1886) 124 Dyer’s Woad [Isatis 
tindoria). x86x Miss Pratt Eloiuer. PI. I. 157 Reseda 
Luteola, Dyer’s Rocket. Ibid. II. 81 Genista tindoria , 
Woad-waxen, Dyer’s-whin, Dyer’s weed, or Greenweed. 

Dyer, obs. form of Dier, one who dies. 

Dy •er’s weed. A name given to plants that 
yield a dye : esp. Yellow-weed or Weld, Reseda 
Luteota ; also Dyer's greenweed or Woad waxen, Ge- 
nista tindoria, and Dyer’s woad, Isatis tindoria. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. xlvii. 68 Of Dyers weede . . The 
Ieaues of this herbe are.. not much vnlike the leaues of 
Woad.. It is vsed of Dyers to colour and dye their clothes 
into greene, and yellow. 1649 Blithe Eng. Intprov. 
Impr. (1653) 224 In our English Welde or Dyars-Weed. 
X794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xx. 280 Dyers-weed or Weld 
grows common in barren pastures, dry banks, and on walls. 
x86x Miss Pratt Ft. PI. II. 81 [see prec.]. x866 Treas.Bot 
Dyer’s-weed .. also .. Isatis tindoria. Ibid. s. v. Reseda , 
R. Luteola , the Weld, Yellow-weed, or Dyer’s Weed. 

Dyery (dorori). [f. Dye + -(e)ry.] 4 A place 
where dyeing is carried on ; a dyeing establishment. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 6oq In this town are 
manufactures of stuffs and linen, as also a dyery. 1884 
J. Payne iooi Nts. VIII. 298 The door of the dyery. 

Dyery, obs. form of Dairy. 

Dyester (dorstei). Now Sc. arch. Also 4 
diestere, -are, 5 deyster. [f. Dye v. + -ster. 
Cf. Dexter sb .] *=Dyeu. 

a 13S0 Childh. Jesus 1158 (Matz.) He cam to a diestare. 
And seide he couJ>e of his mestere, Pis diestere with oute 
blame Of b ls hadde game. 1497 Will of J. Thontlynson 
(Somerset Ho.), I John Thomlynson of Coventry, Deyster. 
x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, That dyester’s pole is good 
enough for the homicide. 1857 A. Jeffrey Roxburghshire 
II. iii. 120 In 1736 Robert Dick, a dyester, was summoned. 

Dyety, Dyeve, obs. forms of Deity, Dive v. 

Dye’-wood. Wood yielding a dye. 

1699 Damfier Voy. (R.), Here are dye-woods, as fustick, 
&c. i8iz-x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art 1. 92 Several 
woods, .of foreign production, such as dyewoods._.we pass 
over. 1863-72 Watts Did. Chew. II. 354 This is a style 
of calico-printing in which one or more mordants are mixed 
with dye-wood decoctions or other coloured solutions. 

Dyf- : see Dif-. 

Dygne, dygnyte, obs. ff. Digne, Dignity. 

Dygogram (doi'gtfgrsem). [See quot. 3862.] 

A diagram consisting of a curve showing the varia- 
tion of the horizontal component of the force of 
magnetism exerted upon the ship’s compass-needle 
by the iron in the ship’s composition while making 
a circuit or curve. 

1862 A. Smith Denial. Ship's Comfass App. ii. 151 
Graphic representations of the amount and direction of the 
forces which act on the magnetic needle. These repre- 
sentations are designated by the general name of ‘ Dygo- 
gram a contraction for * Dynamo-gonio-gram ’ or * Force 


and angle diagram 1881 Maxwell Elect r. <$• Magn. II. 
73 Such a curve, by means of which the direction and 
magnitude of the force on the compass is given in terms of 
the magnetic course of the ship, is called a Dygogram. 
Dygre, obs. f. Degree. 

Dying (doi-iq), vbl. sb. Forms : see Die 
[ f. Die z /.1 + -ing 1 .] The action of the verb Die. 

1 . Ceasing to live, expiring, decease, death. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 485 Hunger & deitnge of men. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cvi. 20 He toke baim out of baire 
diyngis. 1526-34 Tindale 2 Cor. iv. 10 And we all wayes 
beare in oure bodyes the dyinge of the Lorde Iesus. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 448 The Dying, in the Winter, of the Roots 
or Plants that are Annual. _ 1893 Huxley Evolut. 4- Ethics 
9 Life seems not worth living except to escape the bore of 
dying. 

b. transf. and Jig. See Die v. Also with advs. 
1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 413 At the dying of the Stream, 
it is often two Feet higher than the Main Tide. 1855 
Bain Senses 4* hit. 11. i. § x6 The gradual dying away of a 
motion. 1B84 J. A. H. Murray in 131’/: Addr. Pltilol. Soc. 
7 The history of the dying-out of Cornish. 

2 . attrib. Of, belonging to, or relating to dying 
or death, as dying bed, command day, declaration , 
Jit, groan, prayer, shriek, time, tree, wish , word, 
etc. Cf. Death 18 a. (In some of these, the vbl. 
sb. has come to be identified with the ppl. a.) 

1580 J. Stubbs in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 41 The glad 
tydings. .half revived my wife almost in a dyeng bedd. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1266 Dying fear through all her body 
spread. 1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 90 To have 
a sight of her sometime before thejr dymg-dayes. 1620 
Quarles Jonah (1638) 45 Like pinioned pris’ners at the 
dying tree. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 70. T 8 The Scotch 
Earl falls ; and with his Dying Words encourages his men 
to revenge his Death. 1784 Cowper Task irr. 328 The sobs 
and dying shrieks Of harmless Nature. 1872 Wharton 
Law-Lexicon (ed. 5) 273/2 Death-bed or Dying Declara- 
tions are constantly admitted in evidence. 1884 Tennyson 
Bechet Prol. 19 A dead man’s dying wish should be of 
weight. Mod. I shall remember it to my dying day. 
Dying, Ppl - a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That dies. 

1 . Departing from this life ; at the point of death, 
moribund ; mortal. 

c 1450 tr. De Imilaliotic xi. xii. 59 Know for certein b at 
bou must lede a dieng lif. 1563 WinJet Whs. (1890) II. 63 
He had leuir the dethe of the deana sinnar, than that he 
suld returne and leue. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. iv. 
Handicrafts 422 He .. buries there his dying-living seeds. 
1704 Ray in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 206, 1 look upon my 
self as a dying man. r8zr Shelley Gittevra 8r The dying 
violet. 1860-x Flo. Nightingale Nursing 71 Oh ! how much 
might be spared to the dying ! 

2 . transf. and Jig. See Die v. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 36 Another did the dying 
bronds repayre With yron tongs. 1592 Shaks. Veti. 4- Ad. 
338 As a dying coal revives with wind. 1697 Dryden Vhg. 
Georg, rv. 382 Djung Murmurs of departing Tides. 1713 
Pope Prol. Cato 14 Such Tears as Patriots shed for dying 
Laws. x8zo Shelley Liberty xix, A*s a brief insect dies 
with dying day. 

Hence Dyingly adv., in a dying manner, in dying; 
Dy -in guess, dying or languishing quality. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 11. xii. 103 Deyngly I sal wax 
stronge. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. lix. 46 As both 
sides shall liue : euermore dyingly. a 1625 F letcher Love's 
Pilgr. iv. iii, I can dyingly and boldly say I know not your 
dishonour. 1700 Coscreve Way of World in v. Tender- 
ness becomes me best, a sort of dyingness. 1823 New 
Monthly Mag. *V II I. 276 To sing faintly, sweetly, and as it 
were dyingly. 

Dyit, Sc. var. of Dite sb., Obs . 

Dyke, etc., a frequent spelling of Dike, etc. 
Dyker, Dylaye, obs. forms of Dicker, Delay. 
Dylde (in phr. God dylde you) : see Yield v. 
Dyle, Dyll(e, obs. forms of Dill. 

Dylectable, obs. var. Delectable. 

Dyluuye, var. Diluvy Obs., deluge, flood. 
Dymbe, dyme, dymme, obs. forms of Dm. 
Dyme, obs. form of Deem v., Dime. 

Dymisent, dymyceynt, -sen(t, -son: see 
Demiceint, Obs. 

Dymon&e, obs. form of Diamond. 

Dyna-. In the derivatives of Gr. 5vva-o6at t© 
be able, Svi'a/xts power, the y { — Gr. u) is etymolo- 
gically short, and is so treated in pronouncing 
dictionaries down to the middle of the 19th c. But 
popular usage (esp. since dynamite came into 
vogue) tends to give the y the diphthongal pro- 
nunciation (oi) in all these words, though (din-) is 
still preferred by some in dynamic and its family, 
and app. by most scholars in dynasty and its family. 
Dyna, obs. form of Dinar. 

Dynactino*meter. ? Obs . [f. Gr. Svvfifus 

power + o/ctA {dfcrtv-) ray + fterpov measure : see 
-meter, and cf. Actinometer.] An instrument 
designed to measure the intensity of thy photogenic 
rays, and to compute the power of object-glasses. 
x85t M. Claudet in Philos . Mag. 

Dynagrapll (darnagraf, din-), [f. Gr. Zvva(>us 
power + -ypa<pos writer, -graph.] The name given 
in the United States to a machine of the same 
character as the dynamometer car on some English 
Railways, used for mechanically reporting the 
condition of a railway line, the speed of a train, 
and the power used in traversing a given distance. 
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These elements are recorded on‘a paper ribbon moved by 
means of gearing from one of the axles of the car or van 
which carries the machine. 1890 in Century Did. 
tDy'nam. Obs. [a. F. dyname (also dynamie), 
‘ a unit, of power, the force necessary to raise in a 
given time 1000 kilogrammes to a height of 
1 metre’; f. Gr. Svva/u? power, force.] 1 A term 
proposed by Dr. Whewell, as expressive of a pound 
or other nnit, in estimating the effect of mechanical 
labour/ Craig 1847. (See also Dyne.) 
Dynama*gnite, early name for DYNAMOGEN,q.v. 
Byname (dai-n/m). Physics, [a. Ger. dyname, 
f. Gr. Suva/ns : see Dynam.] A force or a force 
and a couple, the resultant of all the forces acting 
together on a body. 

x866 J. Pluck kr Fund am. Views Meek, in Phil. Trans. 
CLVI. 362 If any number of given forces, .act upon or pass 
through given points, according to the fundamental laws of 
statics, the resulting effect is obtained by adding the six co- 
ordinates of the forces. .In the general case I propose to call 
the cause producing the resulting effect dyname. Ibid. 363 
A dyname, determined by its six linear coordinates, .repre- 
sents the effect produced by two forces not intersecting each 
other. Ibid. 369 A dyname may be resolved into pairs of 
forces, the forces of all pairs constitute a linear complex. 

Dynameter (doi-, dince'm/tai : see Dyna-). 
[mod. f. Gr. dvva{fxis power + fierp-ov measure ; or 
shortened from Dynamometer.] An instrument 
for measuring the magnifying power of a telescope; 
- Dynamometer 2 . 

« 1828 Webster cites Ramsden. 1837 Goring & Pritchard 
Microgr. 67 View the image . . formed in the visual pencil 
of an engiscope, with a dynameter of very delicate divisions. 
1878 Lockyer Stargazing u6 The image can be measured 
with tolerable accuracy by Mr. Berthon's dynameter. 
Hence Dyname’tric, Dyname’trical acjs.> of 
or pertaining to a dynameter. 

1828 Webster, Dynametrical. 

Dynamic (doi-jdinje mik: see Dyna-), a. and sb. 
[ad. Y .dynamique (Leibnitz 1692, Diet. Acad. 1762), 
ad. Gr. Suva/ti/ror powerful, f. Suvapu power, 
strength.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to force producing 
motion : often opposed to static. 

1827 D. Gilbert in Phil. Trans. CXVII. 26 Mr. Watt .. 
assumed one pound raised one foot high for what has been 
called in other countries the dynamic unit. 1843^-46 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. i> 13 A comparative view of the 
corpuscular and dynamic theories of heat. 1850 Ibid. (ed. 2) 
74, I have used . . the terms dynamic and static to represent 
the different states of magnetism. 1847 J. Dwyer Princ. 
Hydrant. Engineer. 94 The horse’s power is principally used 
by Engineers in this country as a Dynamic unit. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xi. 138 We find light 
producing ^ dynamic effect.. in those molecular re-arrange- 
ments which it works in certain crystals. i860 Tyndall 
Glac . 11. xix. 331 According to the dynamic view . . heat 
is regarded as a motion. 1881 Armstrong Address Brit. 
Assoc, in Nature No. 619. 449 Such is the richness of coal 
as n store of mechanical energy that a pound of coal, even 
as used in the steam-engine, produces a dynamic effect 
about five times greater than a pound of gunpowder burnt 
in a gun. 

2 . Of or pertaining to force in action or opera- 
tion; active. 

1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, i. 6 What would man be 
without Nature? A mere capacity, if such a thing be con- 
ceivable alone ; potential, but not dynamic. 1863 — Heat 
v. 137 While in the act of falling, the energy of tne weight 
is active. It may be called actual energy, in antithesis to 
possible, os ..dynamic energy, in antithesis to potential. 
Ibid. 138 As potential energy disappears, dynamic energy 
comes into play. 

3 . traits/, and fig. Active, potent, energetic, effec- 
tive, forceful. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn.) II. 105 
Their dynamic brains hurled off their words, as the revolv- 
ing stone hurls off scraps of grit. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. 1. i, What was the secret of form or expression which 
gave the dynamic quality to her glance ? 1878 Lecky Eng. 
in 18M C. I. 1. 14“ It [Greek intellect] has teen the great 
dynamic agency in European civilisation, 
b. Opposed to static. 

1876 C. P. Mason Eng. Grant, (ed. 21) 117 (To borrow a 
metaphor from mechanics) the adjective iso. static attribute, 
the verb is a dynamic attribute, 

4 . Of, according to, or pertaining to the science 
of Dynamics : as the dynamic theory of the tides. 

1838-51 Nichol Archit. Heav. (ed. 9) 196 A sure dynamic 
theorem. iSgx E. Peacock N. Brenaon II. 416 The 
dynamic laws which cause a pump to act. 

5 . Med. a. Functional, in contradistinction to 
organic ; as in dynamic disease, b. With Hahne- 
mann and his followers : Of the nature of some 
immaterial or * spiritual * influence, f c. Attended 
with a morbid increase of vital action, sthenic (obs.). 

Dynamic schoct : a name given to the Stahlians, or fob 
lowers, of Stahl, as attributing the vital phenomena to the 
operation of an internal force or power acting for the most 
part independently of external causes, {Syd. Sec. Lex.) 

[1829 see Adynamic.] 1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 
273 Dr. Stoker .. has divided dropsies into two kinds, 
dynamic and adynamic. 1855 J..R. Reynolds Dis. Brain 
ix, The simple fact of convulsions is proof of dynamic 
{functional) disease. i83i J. G. Glover in Encycl. Brit. 
XII. _ 128/1 (Homxo/afhy\ Underlying all his (Hahne- 
mann's) system.. was the idea that the*cau*es of disease 
were impalpable, immaterial, spiritual, dynamic. . 1882 
Med. Temp. Jrnl. 1. 114 A dynamic narcosis of the ultimate 
fibres of sensation. 


6. In the Kantian philosophy ; Relating to the 
reason of existence of an object of experience. 

Dynamic relations, the relations between objects as form- 
ing parts of one connected experience : viz. the relations of 
substance and accident, of cause and effect, and of sub- 
stances acting upon each other. Dynamic category , a cate- 
gory that expresses one of the dynamic relations. Dynamic 
synthesis , a synthesis which is guided by the dynamic 
categories. 

7 . Relating to the existence or action of some 
force or forces ; applied esp. to a theory that 
accounts for matter, or for mind, as being merely 
the action of forces ; see Dynamism i . 

Dynamic theory of Kant , a theory according to which 
matter was conceived to be constituted by two antagonistic 
principles of attraction and repulsion. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. ix. 150 We. had both equal 
obligations to the polar logic and dynamic philosophy of 
Giordano Bruno. 

B. sb. 1. = Dynamics, q. v. 

* 3873 Clifford Syllabus of Lectures in Math. Papers 
(1882) 516 The science, which teaches under what circum- 
stances particular motions take place.. is called Dynamic.. 
It is divided into two parts, Static, .and Kinetic. 1878 

— {title') Elements of Dynamic: an Introduction to the 
Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. 

2 . = Dynamic theory : see A. 7. 

3884 tr. Lotze's Alctaph. 305 As Kant does in the course 
of his ‘Proof’ of this 1 Precept No. 1 ’ of his ‘ Dynamic 

3 . Energizing or motive force. 

3894 H. Drummond Ascent of Man 270 The Struggle for 
Life, as life’s dynamic, can never wholly cease. 1896 
Advance (Chicago) 16 July 80/1 There is lack of dynamic. 
There is lack of direct soul-changing power. 

Dynamical (dai-, dinse’mikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the science of Dynamics. 

3812-36 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) II. 273 An elementary 

exposition of the dynamical principles employed in these 
investigations. .1833 Herschel Astron. viii. 266 As an 
abstract dynamical proposition. 1869 Huxley in Sci. 
Opinion 28 Apr. 486/3 Strict deductions from admitted 
dynamical principles. 

2 . Of or pertaining to force or mechanical power : 
= Dynamic a. 1 , 2 . 

Dynamical electricity , current electricity, as exhibited in 
the galvanic battery, and in electromotive appliances. 

3828 Webster, Dynamical, pertaining to strength or 
power. 1843-46 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 1) 15 Nor 
do we by any of our ordinary methods, test heat in any other 
way than by its purely dynamical action. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xi,i38 In this purely dynamical 
action consists the production of sound, i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea ii. § 108 The dynamical forces which are expressed 
by the Gulf Stream. 1862 Sir H. Holland Ess. i. 14 On the 
mutual convertibility of heat and dynamical force. 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 96 In a permanent condition of 
dynamical equilibrium. 1883 Sir W. Thomson in Nature No. 

’ 619. 435 High potential, .is the essential for good dynamical 
economy in the electric transmission of power, 
b. transf. Cf. Dynamic a. 3 b. 

1870 S. H. Hodgson The. Practice ir. iv. § 93. 11 The dis- 
tinction between the statical and dynamical mode of per- 
ception gives the distinction between noun and verb. [See 
also s.v. Dynamically.] 

3 . Applied to inspiration conceived as an en- 
dowing with divine power, in opposition to a 

* mechanical ’ inspiration in which the medium is 
the mere tool or instrument of the Deity. 

3841 Myers Cath. Th . in. xvi. 60 The method in which 
it (Divine Influence] has been exerted on man has been 
dynamical rather than merely mechanical. 1846 ‘Hare 
Mission Com/. (1850) 299. Andrewes .. was disposed to 
look at. the s^ork of the Spirit rather as mechanical, than as 
dynamical or organical. 1856 J. Macnaught Doctrine 
Ins/ir. vi. (1857) 6 If a living man.. be ‘moved by the 
Spirit it can, assuredly, only be by a strengthening, or 
enlarging, or adding to the number of the faculties of that 
living man— that is, by * dynamical ’ inspiration. 

4 . Of or pertaining to Dynamism (sense 1). 

3845 Maurice Mor. <5- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. 

579/1 That high form of dynamical philosophy which was 
contained in the poems of Empedocles of Agrigentum. 3850 

— Mor. <5 - Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 85 The natural philosophers 
of Greece are divided into the dynamical and mechanical — 
Thales being assigned to the former class. 

5. Med. Functional : = Dynamic 5 a. 

3861 T. J. Graham. Prod. Med. 19 Another element of 
disease in. the dynamical condition 01 a part, appears to be 
an alteration in the relation between the tissues and the blood. 

Dynamically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] In a 
dynamic or dynamical manner or way ; in the way 
of a force in action or in motion ; from the point of 
view of dynamics. 

3833 Herschel Astron. viii. 267 A straight line, dynami- 
cally speaking, is the only path which can be pursued by a 
body absolutely free.. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's 
Trav. xxvii. 411 Manifesting its power, at great distances, 
only dynamically, by shaking tne crust of our planet in 
jinear directions. .1870 S. H. Hodgson The. Practice ti. 
iv. 5 93. 8 The . distinction of noun and verb , .seems to me to 
be the distinction between an object considered statically, 
and one ? perhaps the same object, considered dynamically. . 
A verb is a noun in motion, a noun is a verb at rest. 3881 
Mivakt Cat 9 The animal may be considered statically or 
dynamically. 

Dynami*city. Chem. A synonym of valency 
or atomicity. In mod. Diets. 

Dynamics (dai-, dina-miks). [Plural of Dy- 
namic, after earlier names of sciences in -ics, q.v.] 

1 . The branch of Physics which treats of the 
action of Force : in earlier use restricted to the 


action of force in producing or varying motion, 
and thus opposed to Statics (which treats of rest 
or equilibrium under the action of forces) ; more 
recently (see quots. 1863-67), the name Kinetics 
has been introduced for the former, Dynamics 
being taken in a more comprehensive (and more 
etymological) sense, to include Statics and Kinetics. 
But the earlier usage, in which Statics and Dy- 
namics are treated as co-ordinate, is still retained 
by some physicists, and has largely influenced the 
popular and transferred applications of the word 
and its derivatives. Also called Dynamic. 

1788-89 Howard Royal Encycl., Dynamics is the science 
of moving powers ; more particularly of the motion of bodis* 
that mutually act on one another.. 3804 Robison Meehan. 
Philos. Prefi, The general doctrines of Djmamics are the 
basis of Mechanical Philosophy. 1812-16 Playfair Nat. 
Phil. (1819) I. 57 This part of Dynamics would lead to the 
consideration of Central Forces. 1829 Nat. Philos., Afech. 

I. i. 1 (U. K. S.) In the second part’, which is called dyna. 
mics, bodies are considered as submitted to the action of 
forces which are not in equilibrium. 1863 Thomson & Tait 
Sketch of Elem. Dynamics 1 Dynamics is the science which 
investigates the action of Force.. Dynamics is divided into 
two parts. Statics and Kinetics. 1867 — Nat. Philos . Pref. 
2 Keeping in view the proprieties of language, and following 
the example of the most logical writers, we employ the term 
Dynamics in its true sense as the science which treats of the 
action force, whether it maintains relative rest, or pro- 
duces acceleration of relative motion. The two correspond- 
ing divisions of Dynamics are thus conveniently entitled 
Statics and Kinetics. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. i. 
17 We deal with statics, not with dynamics. 

b. That branch of any science in which force or 
forces are considered. 

e. g. Geological Dynamics, that branch of geology which 
treats of the nature and operation of the.forces by which the 
earth’s surface has been affected, as distinguished from that 
which treats of the existing condition of the surface, and the 
order and characteristics of the strata. 

3843 Mill Logic vi. x. § 5 (1856) II. 505 [With Comte] 
Social Dynamics is the theory of society considered in a state 
of progressive movement ; while Social Statics is the theory of 
the consensus already spoken of as existing among the 
different parts of the social organism. 3845 Graves Rom. 
Law in Encycl. Metrop. 768/1 He treats rather of the 
dynamics than of the statics of law — rather of those, events 
or forces by which classes of rights begin, are modified or 
terminate, than of those rights and duties which accompany 
a given stationary legal relation. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 
xv. 313 It is for those to decide who are conversant with 
dynamics of glacier motion. 

2 . transf. The moving physical or moral forces 
in any sphere, or the laws by which they act. 

1833 Chalmers Const. Alan (1835) I, vi. 236 To unsettle 
the moral dynamics which nature hath established there. 
1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 189 The great store- 
house of our spiritual dynamics. 1849 Buchanan 10 Years' 
Confl.{\Z$2) II. 392 Conscience seemed lobe a force as little 
known to the dynamics of politicians in the nineteenth as in 
the seventeenth century. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 25 No com- 
prehensive theory of the dynamics of aesthetic evolution has 
yet been propounded. 

f Dynamide. A generic term proposed by Ber- 
zelius to include the * imponderables ’, caloric, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, in substitution for fluid. 

( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1883.) 

Dynamrmeter, Dynamio’jneter, forms 
more etymologically correct, proposed and by 
some used, instead of Dynamometer. 
Dynamism (darn-, dimamiz’m). [f. Gr. 5 i Va/t<r 
power, force + -IBM. In mod.F. dynamisme .] 

1 . A philosophical system, theory, or doctrine, 
which seeks to explain the phenomena of the uni- 
verse by some immanent force or energy. 

Applied to an ancient, doctrine of the Ionic philosophers, 
who explained the motion of bodies by such principles as 
love and hatred ; to the doctrine of Leibnitz that all sub- 
stance involves force ; and to modern theories that mechani- 
cal energy is substance, or that the doctrine of energy is 
sufficient to explain the constitution of the universe. 

1857 W. Fleming Vocab. Philos. (1858) 348 Dynamism , 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, that all substance involves 
force . . 3B66 Contemp. Rev. II. 552 To distinguish the 
dynamism of Goethe from that of Diderot, to show how 
this dynamism is related to the free pantheistic, doctrine 
which emerged in Goethe’s mind from the dogmatic.system 
pf . . Spinoza. 1875 Lewes Probl. Life <V Mind iv. iv. § 77 

II. 336 Two great systems embrace all minor systems : 
Atomism and Dynamism.. The Dynamist theory regards 
Matter as constituted by unextended centres of force. 1876 
Manning, in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 1030 Mr. Kirkman, as 
a champion of Dynamism, has challenged single-handed 
all Atomists and Materialists. 3891 tr. Dido/is yesusChnst 
14 The dynamUm of Thales and Pherecydcs gave place to 
the atomism of Democritus. 

2 . In various nonce-uses : The mode of being of 
force or energy ; operation of force ; energizing 
or dynamic action. 

1831 Carlyle in Froude Life in Lond. (1882) II. yil. 
These all build on mechanism ; one spark of dynamism, of 
inspiration, were it in the poorest soul, is stronger than they 
all. 1 874 Lewes Probl. Lifefy Mind I. xix That which by its 
definition is not substantial at all, but pure dynamism. 1880 
Times 20 Nov. 5/4 The seismograph on Mount Vesuvius 
indicates great subterranean dynamism. 1885 L. Oli.fhant 
Sympneumata 21 1 Apparent miracle by the dynamism 01 
touch. 3887 — - Fash . Philos. 10 The one contains a vital 
element in its dynamism which tne other does not. 

3 . Med. 1 The theory of the origin of disease from 
change or alteration of vital force/ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
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Hence Dynamist, a. One who studies or deals 
with dynamics ; b. One who holds the doctrine of 
dynamism, Dynami'stic a., of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of dynamism; according to the 
doctrine of dynamists. 

1856 Dove Logic Cltr. Faith v. i. § 2. 275 The dynamist 
. . treating of levers which . . have neither breadth nor thick* 
ness, and contain no materia], is an absolute Idealist. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 7x9/1 It is usuat. .to speak of two kinds 
of monarchianism,— the dynamistic and the modalistic. By 
monarchians of the former class Christ was held to be., 
constituted the Son of God simply by the^ infinitely high 
degree in which he had been filled wiyi Divine wisdom and 
power. 

|| DynamitarcL [f. Dynamite, after Fr. com- 
munard. (Not in recognized Fr. use, though it 
may have occurred in French newspapers.)] 

= Dynamiter. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 1/2 * Red Spectre in France.* 
The public confession that the 4 dynamitards * had paralyzed 
the administration of justice. 1883 Ibid. 2 Feb.1/2 The Dy* 
rfamitards have no't secured the return of a single deputy 
even for the ‘reddest* constituency in France. 1883 
Athenaeum 29 Dec. 876/1 A melodrama .. dealing with 
the proceedings of English dynamitards. 

Dynamite (dsrnanwit, di*n-), sh. [mod. f. Gr. 
Suva/us force + -ite, by Alfred Nobel the inventor. J 

1. A high explosive prepared from nitro-glycerine 
mixed, for greater safety in carriage and use, with 
some inert absorptive substance. 

1867 Specif. Newton's Patent No. 1345. 3 Causing it 
[nitro-glycerine] to be absorbed in porous unexplosive sub- 
stances, such as charcoal, silica, .whereby it is converted 
into a powder, which I call dynamite or Nobels safety 
powder. x868 Daily Tel. 15 July, Other experiments de- 
monstrated the great velocity imparted to fragments of 
shells charged with dynamite. 1875 Ann. Reg. 120 A 
clockwork which was timed to cause the explosion of the 
dynamite. 1883 Fortn. Rev. May 641 Dynamite. .consists 
of nitro-glycerine absorbed in an infusorial siliceous earth 
called * Kieselguhr 

2. at l rib,, as dynamite bomb , outrage , etc. ; dy- 
namite cruiser, a cruiser armed with dynamite 
guns ; dynamite gun, a pneumatic gun for throw- 
ing dynamite shells, or other high explosives. 

x88o Daily News 13 Dec., What was to be said of the 
dynamite affair at Bantry, 1883 Ibid. 14 Sept. 2/7 The 
various dynamite outrages committed in Glasgow. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 7/1 The dynamite conspiracy. x886 
World i2 May 8 The dynamite bomb exploded among the 
Chicago police. 1888 Times 2 Oct. 3/2 To have shown that 
the dynamite shells could be successfully fired from an 
ordinary gun. /bid., The dynamite gun is a new- instru- 
ment which has its own functions in time of war. Ibid., 
After the gun has been properly tested on board the dyna- 
mite cruiser. 

Dynamite, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To shatter 
or wreck by the explosion of dynamite ; to mine or 
charge with dynamite. 

t88x H. Crosby in Independent (N. Y.) No. 1684 Finally 
Utah should be dynamited. 1883 A. M. Sullivan in Pail 
MallG. 20 Mar. 7/1 Our homes are in the midst of the cities 
that are, forsooth, to be kerosined and dynamited. 1892 
L fool Daily Post 4 Aug. 5/9 Threat to dynamite New York 
Bankers. 

Dynamiter (dai-namoitai, di*n-). [f. Dyna- 
mite v. + -ER.] One who employs dynamite and 
similar explosives for unlawful purposes ; esp. as 
a means of attacking existing governments or 
political systems. 

1883 U. S. Newspaper 16 May, There is a rumor that 
dynamiters intend to damage the Welland canal. 1884 
American VIII. 294 You do not find a good citizen, .under 
the hat of a dynamiter and an assassin. 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter 1x6 Under this alias, you follow the profession 
of a dynamiter. 

II Dynamiteur (dznamftbr). [mod. F.] = prec. 

1883 Spectator 14 Apr. 472/2 The Dynamiteurs — we had 
better adopt the French word at once — may yet secure . . 
fanatics as agents. 1886 J. D. Champlin Citron . Coach 
i. 6 The tall column, .which the dynamiteurs had threatened 
with their bombs only a few nights before. 

Dynamitic (doinami-tik, di*n-), a. [f. Dyna- ’ 
mite sb. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to dynamite ; 
having to do with dynamite, or dynamiters. 

1882 Gold\y. # Smith in 19/A Cent.^ June 887 If he did, a 
more dynamitic rival would immediately pluck him down. 
t88s Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. X02/2 To receive subscriptions for 
carrying on dynamitic warfare. 1895 N. Avier. Rev. 
Apr. 463 The father of Nihilism and of dynamitic anarchy. 

Hence Dynami*tical a., in same sense ; Dyna- 
mi’ticaUy adv., by way of dynamite. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 1/1, I have had neither part nor J 
lot in any secret Fenian or dynamitical operations. 1887 ' 
Congregationalist (U. S.) 17 Feb., The Irish attempts, at 
New York, Paris, and elsewhere, dynamitically to blow up 
England on behalf of Ireland. 1892 Illustr. Lond. Nests s 
8 Oct. 450/3 His dynamitical and tyrannicidal schemes. 

Dynamitism (darnamoitbz’m, dim-). [-ism.] 
The principles and practice of the dj'namiter; the 
use of dynamite and similar explosives for the 
destruction of life and property, as a method of 
attacking a government, nation, or person. 

1883 American VI. 36 Unqualified repudiation of assas- 
sination and dynamitism. 1891 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 3/3 He 
was indicted, not for dynamitism, but for Fenianism. 

Dynamitist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] One who 
practises or favours dynamitism ; a dynamiter. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 8 July 45/1 Reports of the intentions of the 


American -Irish dynamitists. 1885 Holvoake Let. in Daily 
Nesvs 7 Feb. 3/8 While Dynamitists and State Socialists 
appear as lurid figures on the horizon of society. 

Dynamize (darn-, di'namsiz), v. Med. [see 
-use.] I ratis. To endow with power. In Homoeo- 
pathy, To increase the power of (medicines) by 
trituration or succussion. Hence Dynamization, 
1855 Household IVds. XII. 69 Monstrous assertions of 
the curative power of the ‘ high aynamisation * of medicinal 
substances. 1881 J. G. Glover in Encycl. Brit. XII. 127/1 
The most characteristic feature of Hahnemann’s practice — ■ 
the * polemizing *, ‘dynamizing*, of medicinal substances. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Dyuasttisation. .used by the homceo- 
pathists to denote the accession or freeing of active powers 
produced in a medicine by pounding it or shaking violently 
the bottle in which it is contained. 

Dynamo-, an element, derived from Gr. Suva / m 
£ power, force used to form combinations and 
derivative words, as Dynamo-ele*ctric a., per- 
taining to current (formerly called dynamic) elec- 
tricity ; also, pertaining to the conversion of dyna- 
mical into electrical energy, as in dynamo-electric 
machine , machinery : see next. Dynamo-meta- 
moTphism, the transformation of energy from one 
mode of action to another. 

1882 Deschatiels Nat. Phil. (ed. 6) 795 Machines con- 
structed on this principle [that of Siemens and Wheatstone] 
are called dynamo- electric. 1896 Yale Univ. Grad. Course 
Instruct. 58 Effects of dynamo-metamorphism. 

Dynamo (darnarm?), sb. Electr. PI. -os. [Ab- 
breviated from dynamo-machine , itself short for 
dynamo-electric machine .] A machine for con- 
verting energy in the form of mechanical power 
into energy in the form of electric currents, by 
the operation of setting conductors (usually in the 
form of coils of copper wire) to rotate in a magnetic 
field. 

The full name dynamo-electric machine was given by 
Siemens in 1867, to distinguish his invention from the 
magneto-electric machines previously used, in which the 
electric current was generated by means of a permanent 
magnet. But in the shortened form dynamo (recommended 
by Prof. S. P. Thompson early in 1882), the use of the word 
has been extended so as to include all forms of these 
machines : see quot. 1884. 

[1882 Times 2~Dee. 5 Professor Thompson said thatthename 
‘ dynamo-electric machine/ was first applied by Dr. Werner 
Siemens in a communication made in January, 1867, to the 
Berlin Academy. He there described a machine for gene- 
rating electric currents by the application of mechanical 
power, the currents being induced in the coils of a rotating 
armature by the action of electro-magnets which were 
themselves excited by the currents so generated. The 
machine was, in fact, a self-exciting dynamo.] 

1875 Specif. Clark's Patent No. 4311. 2 Dynamo-electric 
machine. 1878 S. P. Thompson in Engineering 20 Dec. 
300 Such machines were more powerful than those in which 
only steel magnets were used ; and they have received the 
name dynamo-electric machines Ibid The cost of produc- 
ing electric currents of any required power is now simply the 
cost of..a dynamo-machine and a steam-engine, and of the coal 
and labour necessary to supply and attend to them. 1880 
Print. Trades Jml. No. 32.26 Instructions, .for depositing 
Copper by the battery, or by the Dynamo-machine. 1882 
Athenaeum 5 Aug. 179/2 The word ‘dynamo* is now being 
used as a noun in the place of ‘ dynamo-electric machine 
and from its convenience it will probably soon become the 
generic term. . 1884 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-electric Mach. 

3 A dynamo is a dynamo, in fact, whether its magnets be 
excited by the whole of its own current, or by a part of its 
own current, or by a current from an independent source. 
Ibid. 4 The arbitrary distinction between so-called magneto- 
electric machines and dynamo-electric machines fails when 
examined carefully. In all these machines a magnet, 
whether permanently excited, independently excited, or 
self-excited, is employed to_ provide a field of magnetic 
force. Ibid. xi. 199 (Heading) The magneto-dynamo or , 
magneto-electric machine. 1883 A then,? urn No. 2985. 54 j 
Efficiency and economic coefficient of dynamos, the series 
dynamo and the shunt dynamo being separately considered. 

Dynamogen (dam-, dinre*nu?d3en). [mod. f. 
Dynamo- + -gen taken in sense of ‘ producing 
'producer’.] Nitromagnite ; a high explosive (for 
which the name i dynamagnite’was first proposed), 
consisting of a mixture of nitro-glycerine and pre- 
pared hydrocarbonate of magnesia. Known in 
U.S. as ‘ Hercules powder \ 

1882 Daily News 30 May 6/2 A new explosive has been 
invented by M. Petri, a Viennese engineer. The name 
given to it is dynamogen .. The charge of dynamogen is in 
the form of a solid cylinder. 

Dynamogeny (dam-, dinam/rd^/m). [mod. f. 
Dynamo- + Gr. -ytvua. production : see -gent.] 
Production of increased nervous activity; dynamiza- 
tion of nerve-force. 

1887 Fortn. Rev. May 742 The views recently propounded 
by Professor Brown-Sequardupon^ what he calls nervous 
‘dynamogeny*. Ibid., Inhibition in one nervous sphere is 
often accompanied with dynamogeny in another. 1895 tr. 
Max Nordaus Degeneration 28 A feeling of pleasure is 
always connected with dynamogeny l or the_ production of 
force; every living thing, therefore, instinctively seeks for 
dynamogenous sense-impressions. 

So Dynamoffenesis = DYA\iaiOG£Nr; Dynamo* 
g-e’nic a., of or pertaining to dynamogeny ; Dyna- 
mogenous a., having the property of generating 
or producing force ; Dynamo "grenously adv. 

1883 L. Brunton in Nature 8 Mar. 436 M. Brown- Sequard 
supposes that in each layer of the cerebro-spinal system 
there are both dynamogenic elements and inhibitory ele- 


ments for the subjacent segments. 1887 Fortn. Rev. May 
742 Recent researches by Dr. Fere have thrown additional 
light upon these * dynamogenic * or ‘ force-producing * pro- 
cesses. 1895 tr. Max Nordaus Degeneration 28 Many 
sense- impressions operate enervatingly and inhibitively on 
the movements; others, on the contrary, make these more 
powerful, rapid and active; they are ‘dynamogenous’, or 
‘force-producing’. Ibid. 29 Pictures operating dynamo- 
genously, and producing feelings of pleasure. 

Dynamo graph (dgi*n-, drnamtfgraf). [mod. 
f. Dynamo- + Gr. - ypa<pos writer : see -graph.] An 
instrument for recording the amount of force exerted. 

1851 OJfic, Catal. Gt. Exhib. III. 1014 A dynamograph, 
for ascertaining the average strength of draught. Invented 
by Adam ^Chevalier de Burg. 1871 Hammond Dis. Netv. 
Syst. p. xix, The Dynamograph is of great value in the 
diagnosis of diseases of the nervous system. 1878 Hamilton 
Nem-. Dis. 26 The dynamograph .. a combination of the 
dynamometer and the writing part of the sphygmograph, 
is advocated as a valuable aid in diagnosis. 

Hence Dy:namogra*pliic a., pertaining to a 
dynamograph. 

1895 Pritchard tr. Marey's Movement ix. 52 The areas of 
the curves which are described by the dynamographic 
needle express the exact equivalent of the force employed. 

Dynamometer (doin-, dinam^m/toi : see 
Dyna-). [ad. F .dynamomblre (in I.unier, Did. des 
Sciences, 1805), f. Dynajio- + Gr. php-ov measure.] 

1 . A name of instruments of various kinds for 
measuring the amount of energy exerted by an 
animal, or expended by a motor or other engine in 
its work, or by the action of any mechanical force. 

1810 Q. Rev. Aug. 59 Some experiments made .. with a 
new instrument, invented by Regnier, which he calls 
a dynamometer, for the purpose of ascertaining the com- 
parative strength which individuals are capable of exerting. 

. 182^3 Mech. Mag. No. 14. 209 The Dynamometer of Regnier, 
which enables us to ascertain easily the comparative 
strength of men. 1862 Lond. Rev. 23 Aug. 176 The 
draught-power of the engine was noted by a spiral spring 
dynamometer, capable of registering up to 8 tons. 1879 
Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. r. 488 The name ‘dynamo- 
meter’, besides, appears to be badly formed from the 
Greek ; and for designating an instrument for sueasurement 
of force, I would suggest that the name may with advantage 
be changed to dysiami meter. 1895 Pritchard tr. Marey's 
Movement ix. 146 Dj'namometers are constructed on the 
principle that an elastic body is distorted in proportion to 
the degree of force applied. 

fig. 1854 Lowell Cambridge 30 Y. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 
I. 88 An accurate dynamometer of Willard’s punch or 
Porter’s flip. 1890 B. L. Gildersleeve Ess. <$■ Stud. 245 
He saluted his wife as a moral dynamometer. 

2 . An instrument for measuring the magnifying 
power of a telescope: also called Dynajieter. 

1832 [Nat. Philos., 0/>tic. Inslr. iv. § 18. 11 (U.K.S.) The 
magnifying power of telescopes may be ascertained . . by 
means of a dynamometer. 1890 G. F. Chambers Handbk. 
Astron. vn. 1, Shifting the Dynamometer until the/wo in- 
ternal edges exactly touch the circumference of the image. 

Hence Dynamome'tric, -me trical (also dy- 
nami-) a., of or pertaining to the measurement of 
force; Dynamo *metry, the measurement of force. 

1864 Webster, Dynamossietric, -at. 1868 Duncan Ins. 
World Introd. 23. In order to measure the muscular strength 
of man, or of animals .. many different dynamometric ap- 
paratuses have been invented, composed of springs, or 
systems of unequal levers. 1870 Daily Nesvs 14 Nov., 
Thorough Test of Double Ploughs. .To carry out the dyna- 
mometrical experiments. 2879 Thomson & Tait Nat . Phil. 

I i- § 437 If we. .apply/he proper amount of force at each 
end of the dynamimetric rope or chain. 1891 Athenaeum 
7 Mar. 316/1 Further Contributions to Dynamometry. 

Dyna mo pa thy. A synonym ofHom&opcithy, in 
reference to the ‘dynamization* of drugs. ( S.S.Lex .) 
Dynamos cope (dince'mtfsktmp). [a. F. dyna- 
moscope (Collongues 1862 ), f. Dyxaiic- + Gr. 
-oteonos, -scope.] An instrument devised for the 
prosecution of dynamoscopy. 

Dynamo’scopy [Fr. - opie "\ , Collongues’ name 
for a special form of auscultation for the observa- 
tion of the sound called bruit rolatoire , a hollow 
rumbling heard in living muscular tissue, esp. in 
the tips of the fingers, and supposed to proceed 
from fibrillary contraction of the muscles. 

Dynast (di*n-,d3t'n£est: see Dyna-). Alsoydi-, 
[ad. late L. dyuastes. a. Gr. Zwa<JTr}s lord, chief, 
ruler, f. ZvvaaOai to be able, powerful. Cf. F. 
dynaste (16th c.). Milton used the Gr. and L. 
accus. pi. dyuastas in English context.] One in 
power; a ruler, lord, chief, potentate, esp. a here- 
ditary ruler; a member or founder of a dynasty. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 652 The ancient stemme of 
Des Ewes, Dynasts or Lords of theDition of Kessell in the 
Dutchie of Gelderland. 1632 BvmonAnat. Mel. it. 111.III. 

(ed. 4) 332 How many great Cxsars, mighty monarches, 
tetrarches, dynastes, Pnnces, Iiued in his daies. 1038 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 113 Sh a w-Ma hornet an 
Arabian Dinast. 2648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. (1847) 
237/1 Therefore did his Mother the Virgin Mary give such 
praise to God .. that he had.. cut down dynastas or proud 


1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life < ... 

was a sort of prince or dynast in Attica. _ j r- 

Dynastic (din-, dainarstik), a. {sb.) [ad. Gr. 
dvva<TTtK-6s, f. Swaarijs : see prec., and cf. F. dynas- 
tique (admitted 1878 into Acad. Diet.).] Of, per- 
taining to, or connected with a djmasty or dynasties. 
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1828 Webster, Dynastic, relating to a dynasty or line of 
kings. . 1850 Mrs. Browsing Poems I. 74 An alien tyranny. 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones And stronger 
sinews. 1863 Bryce Holy Porn. Emp.fi, i. {1875) 77 The 
first of the dynastic quarrels of modern Europe. 
fB. sb. — Dynast. Ob*. rare~°. 

1623 Cockeram, Dynasticke , one of great rule and power. 
Ibid, it, A great Ruler, Potentate, Dinastick. 

Dyna'stical, a. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

173a Dale (title) The History and Antiquities of Harwich 
and Dovercourt, topographical, dynastical, and political. 
1880 Disraeli Enaym. III. xxiii. 232 Monarchical, not 
dynastical institutions. 

Hence Dynamically adv. 

1858 Gladstone Homer I. 243 Those [nations] which are 
designated dynamically from the head of a ruling family. 

Dyna’sticism. [f. Dynastic a. + -ism.] The 
dynastic principle ; the system of ruling dynasties. 

1872 Goldw. Smith in Fortn. Rez>. Mar. 260 Look round 
Europe, and you will see that Legitimacy is dead, and that 
the sand of Dynasticism has nearly run. 1884 — in Con- 
temp. Rev. Sept. 315 Its attempt to make election extinguish 
itself in favour of dynasticism. 

Dynastidan (din-, dainre'stidan). Entorn . [f. 
mod.L. Dynastidx , f. Dynastes as a generic name.] 

A member of the Dynastidx , a family of large 
beetles including the Dynastes or Hercules-beetle. 

1835 Kirby Hab. Inst. A nine . II. xx. 365 The mighty 

Dynastidans appear to feed upon putrescent timber. 

Dynasty (di'nasti, dsi-). [a. F. dynastic (15- 
i6tn c.), ad. late L. dynastta , ad. Gr. Swain-eta 
power, lordship, domination, f. 8 waarrjs Dynast.] 

1 . Lordship, sovereignty, power; regime. Now 
rare or Obs . 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614)69 They tell.. of divers 
Dynasties or governments in this countrey of Babylon. « 
a *656 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 196 The King bestowed a far 
better Dynasty or Principality upon him in Asia. 1664 H. 
More Myst . I nig. 439 The Dynasties or Polities of the 
Nations, the Secular Kingdomes and Powers. 2850 H. 
Miller Footpr. Great, xv. (1874) 295 During the present 
dynasty of probation and trial. 

2 . A succession of rulers of the same line or 
family; a line of kings or princes. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 23'fhan entered that lond [Egipte] 
they of Tebes, tyl xxxvi.^ dynasties had regned. 2614 
Raleigh Hist. World n. ii. § 2 (R.) The account of the 
dynasties, .agreeth for the most part, if not altogether, 
with the histories of the Assyrians, Trojans, Italians, and 
others, etc. 2677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 11. iii. 146 He 
digested the successive Governments of the Egyptians into 
32 Dynasties. 1790 Burke Fr. Rcz>. 19 At some time or 
other.. all the beginners of dynasties were chosen by those 
who cal led them to govern . 1 844 H . H. W ilson Brit. India 
II. 53 Disaffected to the ruling dynasty of Nepal, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1800 J. Reeves On Ps. 18 (T.) The next dynasty of 
theologies, the schoolmen. 1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. 
Poets vii. 234 The annals of a dynasty of noble poets. 1B66 
Fekrser Grk. Philos. I. xii. 363 Aristotle .. was fitted to 
found a new dynasty in philosophy. 

Dyndille, obs. form of Dindle v. 

Dyne (dMn). Physics . [a. F. dyne , taken from 
Gr. Svvaptr force, SwaaOai to be powerful.] 

The unit of force in the centimetre-gramme-second 
(C. G. S.) system, i.e. a unit equivalent to that force 
which, acting for one second on a mass of one 
gramme, gives it a velocity of one centimetre per 
second. 

In France the term had been proposed at an earlier date 
in a different sense: see quot. 1842. 

[2842 blech . Mag. XXXVI. 192 The Industrial Society of 
Mulhausen.. observe, that the usual estimation of horse- 
power is not uniform, and propose that the unit for France 
should^ be the force required to raise one kilogramme to 
the height of a metre in a second. To this unit they pro- 
pose that the name of dyne, .should he applied.] 2873 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. 223 As regards the name to be given tne 
C. G. S. unit of force, we recommend that it be a derivative 
of the Greek £yi'amc. The forim dynatny appears to be 
most satisfactory to etymologists. Dynarn is equally in- 
telligible, but awkward in sound to English ears. The 
shorter form, dyne, .will probably be generally preferred in 
this country. Ibid. 224 The weight of a gramme, at any 
part of the earth’s surface, is about 0S0 dynes, or rather less 
than a kilodyne. 2874 Maxwell Poem in Life (1882) 633 
This string, you said, is strained too far, ‘Tis forty dynes at 
least too tight. 2889 A. W. Poyser bLxgnet. <5 ■ Elcctr. 97 
By a charge of one unit is meant that charge on a very 
small body, which, if placed at a distance of one centimetre 
from an equal and similar charge, repels it with a force of 
one dyne. 

Dyneer, -er(e, dynner, -or, obs. ff. Dinner. 
Dyng^e, obs. forms of Ding vi 1 
Dyng(e, Sc. var. of Dignk a. Obs. worthy, etc. 
Dyngnote, obs. form of Dignity. 

Dynle, Dynt, obs. ff. Dindle, Dint. 
Dyophysite (doi,p*fizoit\ Theol. [ad. late 
Gr. fivotyvotrai (found in 5th c. beside SupvatTa 1 , 
PirilYSlTE, which was a more etymological form), 
f. 8uo two + ifivais nature.] A holder of the doc- 
trine of the co-existence of two natures, the divine 
and the human, in Christ : opposed to the Mono- 
phvsites. Hence Dyophysi-tic, Dyophysl tical 
a., of or pertaining to Dyophysites ; Dyo-physit- 
ism, the doctrine of the Dyophysites. 

i 85 o KhRRSiti.u! tr. Kurtz's Ch . Hist. 1 . 1 62. 5 Felix II of 
Rome. .leader of the Dyophyritcx. 2882 Cave & Banks tr. 
Berner's Chr, Doctrine 216 This monotheistic formula of 


union maintained by Heraclius and Zenon, retained no place 
between Dyophysites and Monophysites. Ibid. 219 In 
opposition to all theories of confusion the Church held to 
Dyophysitism and Dyotheletism. 2882-3 Schaff EncycL 
Retig. Kncnvl. I. 462 An attempt to reconstruct the Lutheran 
theory [of Christology] on^ a ‘modern critical and ethical 
instead of a dyophysitic basis. 

Dyot, obs. f. Diet. 

Dyothelete, -ite (dai,p*]>nft, -sit), a. and 
sb. Theol. [f. Gr. 8uo two + Behijrqz, agent-11, 
from 6eX-eiv to will : lit- a ‘ two- wilier % Opposed 
to fiovoOcXrjTTjs a ‘ one-wilier*. The ending in -ite 
is conformed to words of that termination. A 
more etymological form would be ditheletei\ a. 
adj. Holding the doctrine that Christ had two 
wills, a divine and a human, to. sb. A holder of 
this doctrine ; an opponent of Monotheletism. 

Hence Dyothele'tian, Dyothele*tic,-i*tic, Dyo- 
tliele-tical adjs., of or pertaining to the Dyothe- 
letes ; Dyo theletism, Dyo’thelism, the doctrine 
that Christ had two wills. 

2848 S. Davidson tr. Gieselers Eccl. Hist. II. 174 The 
doctrines of the Duothelites and Monothelites. 2860 Eders- 
heim tr. Kurz’s Ch. Hist. I. § 82. 8 After that [a. d. 680] 
Dyotheletism was universally received as orthodox doctrine. 
1882 Cave & Banks tr. Dorners Chr. Doctrine 220 The 
decision of the Dyothelitic Council of the year 680: ‘The 
human will remains in unity with the Divine, because it is 
always determined by the omnipotent drawing of the Logos 
2882-3 Schaff EncycL Reltg. Ktttnol.l. 458 J Impersonality 
of human nature of Christ] seems inconsistent \vith_ the 
dyotheletic theory. Ibid. II. 1560 The dyothelite views 
were defended by the Roman legates. Ibid. The doctrine 
of two wills in Christ, dyothelism,\vas formally defined and 
accepted by a synod of the Lateran ^649). 2887 Heard 

Russian Ch. i. 2 The monotheletian patriarchs and the 
dyotheletian popes mutually anathematized each other. 

Dypb.one (darf0°n). Mtis. [f. Gr. 5 uo two + 

< pcovi] sound, tone. But the etymological form is 
diphone , Gr. The * double lute invented 

by Thomas Mace in 1672. 

2676 T. Mace Mustek's Mott. 11. xli. 203 Concerning the 
Dyphone : or Double-Lute, The Lute of Fifty Strings. 
Ibid. 206 Since we are Thus Joyned Both in One, Hence- 
forth Our Name shall be The Lute Dyphone. 2880 W. H. 
Husk in Grove Diet. Mus. XL 185 He [Mace] in 2672 
invented a lute of 50 strings, which he termed the Dyphone, 
or Double Lute. * 

Dypnosophistick, erron. f. Deipno-. 
Dyptic(k, obs. ff. Diptych. 

Dyr- : see Der-, Dir-. 

Dyre, obs. f. Dire a., Door, Dure v. 

Dyrege, obs. form of Dirge. 

Dyrk(e, Dyrse, obs. forms of Dark, Dress v. 
Dyrupcionne, obs. f. Diruftion. 
c 2450 Mirottr Saluacioun 2963 Josephs cote in no parte 
felt payne of dyrupcionne, 

Dys, obs. f. Dice ; see Die sbf 
Dys-: obs. spelling of Dis-, in many words. 
Dys- (dis), prefix , repr. Gr. Sug- [ = Skr. dus-, 
OTeut. *luz-, OHG. zttr- (Ger. zer-), ON. tor-, 
OE. t 6 - in to-break , etc.] ‘ inseparable prefix, opp. 
to eu [see Eu-], with notion of hard, bad, unlucky , 
etc. ; destroying the good sense of a word, or in- 
creasing its bad sense’ (Liddell and Scott). In 
Eng. used in many words, chiefly scientific, de- 
rived or compounded from Greek ; the more im- 
portant of these are entered as Main words ; others 
^mostly pathological) follow here. 

Dysangelical a. ( nonce-zvd .), used in opposition 
to evangelical. Dysa*rth,ria [Gr. apOpov joint, 
articulation], defective or deranged articulation in 
speaking ; whence Dysa*rtliric a., belonging to 
dysarthria. Dysarthrosis (disa.iJ>rp Q -sis) [Gr. ap- 
Opwcris articulation], {a) faulty articulation or con- 
genital dislocation of a joint; (£) —dysarthria. 
Dyscholic (-kp lik), a, [Gr.xoAiJ bile], arising from 
bilious disorder {nonce-zvd.). Dyschromato’psia, 
-chro’matopsy [Gr. xpajpar- colour + -0^1'a seeing, 
sight], deranged vision of colours, colour-blindness ; 
hence Dyschromato*ptic a., colour-blind. Dys- 
cine-sia: sqz Dyskinesia. DysepuIo‘tic,-icalG///L 
[Gr. hrovXorrtKbs (Galen) promoting cicatriza- 
tion], difficult to heal or cicatrize. Dysgenesis 
(-d^e n/'sis) [Gr. ylucats production], difficulty in 
breeding ; spec, used by Broca for that degree of 
sexual affinity in which the offspring are sterile 
among themselves, but capable of producing (ste- 
rile) offspring with either of the parental races ( Syd '. 
Soc. Lex. 1S83); so Dysgenesic (-d^/he'sik), a. 
[F. dysghiesiqtte ]. Dysgeogenons (-drfifvds/nas), 
a. [ad. F. dysgloghte (Thurmnnn 1849), f. Gr. 7 rj, 
ycco- earth + -gene, taken in sense 1 producing ’], not 
readily decomposing into good soil ; the opposite 
of eugeogenous . Dysgramma-tical a., pertaining 
to faults of speech arising from disease. Dysi- 
dro-sis (also dyshi -) [Gr. IbpLs sweat], a disease 
of the sweat-glands, in which the sweat is retained 
and produces swellings. Dyskinesia (also dysci-') 
[Gr. Zvamvqoia (llippoc.)], a class of diseases in 
which voluntary motion is impeded. Dyslnlia 


(dislf»-lia), Dyslaly (drslali) [Gr.AoXm speaking], 
derangement or impediment in speech, spec, that 
due to defects in the organs of speech or motor 
nerves. Dysle'xia [Gr. ‘ speaking 1 there 

taken in sense 1 reading *)], a difficulty in reading 
due to affection of the brain. Dyslogia (-I^’d^ia) 
[Gr. -Ao 7 ia speaking, speech] : see quot. ; hence 
Dyslo*gical a. Dysnomy (di’smfrni) [Gr. 
vopta lawlessness, f. vopos law], a bad system of 
law Dyso*pia f Dyso-psia, -o*psy [Gr. 

wift (omt-) eye, face, -opia sight, vision], defect or 
derangement of vision (Hooper Med. Did. 1S11). 
Dysore*xia, -xy [Gr. tivaope£ia (Galen)], defective 
or depraved appetite. Dysphasia (-f?‘*zia) [Gr. 
dvenparos hard to litter, -<paaia speaking], derange- 
ment in speech due to confusion or loss of ideas 
arising from affection of the brain {Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1SS3); hence Dysphasic (-fre*zik), a. Dyspho- 
nia (-fi^'nia), Dysphony (di*sf<frii), [Gr. Svacpcovta > 
‘ harshness of sound ’], difficulty of speaking arising 
from affection of the vocal organs ; hence Dys- 
phonic (-fpmik), a., affected with dysphonia. 
Dyspneu’mony nonce-zvd. [Gr. vvcxptnv lung], 
disease or affection of the lungs. Dysspe*rmatism 
[Gr. (TTTfpfiaTiopbs emission of semen (LXX.)], im- 
peded emission of semen (Hooper Med. Did. 1811). 
Dysthesia (-jirsia), Dysthesy (di*s]>/si) [Gr. 
SuGfkaia], a bad condition or habit of body ; hence 
Dysthetic (-Jie’tik), a. Dysthymic (-jirmik), a. 
[f. Gr. hvadvp-os desponding + -ic], affected with 
despondency or depression of spirits. Dystocia 
(-tG u ‘sia), Dystokia, incorrectly -tochia (-tp*kia) 
[Gr. ZvoTOKta ], difficult or painful childbirth; 
hence Dysto-cial a. Dystome (di‘st<? a m\ Dys- 
tomic (distp'mik), Dystomous (drst&nos), adjs. 
Min. [Gr. 5 voropos hard to cut], having imperfect 
fiacture; cleaving with difficulty. Dystrophia 
(-tr^’fia), Dystrophy (di*stitffi) [Gr. -rpoepia 
nourishment], defective nourishment {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1883) ; hence Dystro*phic a. 

2834 Southey Corr. w. Caroline Bowles (1881) 318 What 
I call the *Dysangelical party. 2878 Ziemssetts Cycl. Med. 
XIV. 613 The latter [lalopathia] thus includes ^dysarthrias 
(including dyslafias and dysphasias). Ibid. 6x2 *Dysarthric 
disturbances of speech. 2889 Ch. Q. Rev. 441 Views., 
formed under the predominating influence of eucholic and 
*dyscholic expressions of thought prevalent at_ the time. 
28go H. Ellis Criminal iii. 127 # Dj'schromatopsia has been 
found common. 2886 .SVz/. Rev. 10 Apr. 515 A *dyschroma* 
toptic patient. 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, * Dysepulotica, 
in medicine, great ulcers beyond cure. 2851-60 Mavne 
Expos. Lex., Dyscpulottcus .. difficult to be healed .. 
*dyse£ulotic. 2657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp. 205 The 
ulcer is sometimes left *dysepulorical. 2878 Bartlf.y tr. 
Tppinard's An t/itv/. n. vii. 369 M. Broca has defined the 
various degrees ofsexual affinity .. thus Aborti ve, Agenesjc, 
*Dysgenesic, without offspring; Paragenesic, Eugenesic, 
with offspring. 1863 J. G. Baker A\ Yorksh. 152 The 
♦dysgeogenous hills, .a range of calcareous hills which are 
somewhat lower in altitude. 2888 F. A. Lees Flora West 
Yorksh. 65 Dysgeogenous Rocks.. are homogeneous in 
nature, hard or moderately so, very permeable to water, etc. 
2878 Ziemsscns Cycl. Med. XIV. 793 [Faults of speech] 
which arise from disease and which we designate by the 
term *dysgrammatical derangements. 2876 Duhring Dis. 
Skin 236 * Dysidrosis. Fox has described this disease. 
2706 Phi LLirs (ed. Kersey), *Dyscinesia. 2879 G. Hewitt 
in Reynolds Syst, Med. V. 702 Uterine dyskinesia is one of 
the earliest symptoms of uterine flexion. 1883 Syd. See, 
Lex., Uterine Dyscinesia. Graily Hewett’s term for in- 
ability to walk or move, or perform certain of the ordinary 
motions of the body, without producing pain referable to 
the uterus. 2852-^0 Mavne Expos. Lex., * Dyslalia. 1856 
Houselt. lYords Nov. 465 Learnedly speaking, stammering is 
an jdiopathic^dyslaly. 2876 Ziemssetts Cycl. Med. XI V. 612 
It is usual to designate those [lesions of articulation] which 
depend clearly upon gross mechanical defects in the external 
apparatuses of speech and their motor nerves as dyslalia in 
•contradistinction to the true or central dysarthrosis. 1866-8 
W. R. Gowf.rs Dis. Ncrv. Syst. U892) I. 297 The cerebral 
symptom..* ’’dyslexia' a peculiar intermitting difficulty in 
read i ng. 2883 Syd. Soc. L ex . , * Dyslogia, a d e feet o f speech 
in which the individual words are correctly formed, but areio 
put together as to express a disturbance of thought. 1878 
Ziemssetts Cycl. Med. XIV. 790 An instance of *dvslogi cal 
paragraphia. 2623 Cockeram, * Dysnomir. ill ordering of 
lawes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., * Dyso/sie, dimness, ill sight. 
2706 Phillips, *Dysorexia, a decay or want of Appetite. 
2828 Webster, Dysorexy, a bad or depraved appetite; a 
want of appetite. Co. re, tBj&Ziemsseics Cycl. Med. XIV. 

Dysarthric and *dysphaMC disturbances taken together 
constituting what are properly considered as true disturb- 
ances of speech. . 1706 Phillips, * Dysphonia, a Difficulty 
of Speech, occasion a by an ill-Disposition of the Organs. 
2866 A. Flint Princ. bled. (2880) 309 There is dysphonia, 
but not complete loss of voice. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 
164 At other times the patient wakes up in the morning 
aphonic or # dysphonic. 1830 Sterling Let. 30 June in 
Carlyle Lifcui. 1, Rather I think from dyspepsia than *dys- 
pneumony. 2822-34 Good Study Med. fed. 4) U* 
Followed by secondary symptoms ora syphilitic # dysthes)j 
Ibid. I. 282 Persons of weakly and inelastic fibres, and 
"dysthetic habits, 2847 Craig, * Dysthymic, desponding* 
depressed in mind. 2864 Webster, Dysthymic, affected 
with despondency! depressed in spirits; dejected. 2706 
Phillips, * Dystocia, a Difficulty of bringing forth. t8i* 
Hooper Med. Diet., Dystochia. 2828 M. Kyan Man. 
Midwifery 308 In consequence of difficult, tedious and 
•dystocia! labors. 2817 Craig, * Dystomic, in Mineralogy* 
having an imperfect fracture or cleavage. 2864 Webstlr, 
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Dystome , Dystomic, Dystomoiis. 1886 W. R. Gowers Dis. 
*Neru. Syst. I. 386 Idiopathic Muscular Atrophy. . Mus- 
cular ’Dystrophy. 1893 S, D’Odiardi filed. Elect r. 54 The 
agents of demolition or elimination, called ’dystrophies or 
denutrients. 1893 Brit. Med. fynl. 4 Nov. 998 The dys- 
trophic view of sclerosis. 

I! Dyssestlxesia (disesjifsia). Path. [L., a.Gr. 
Svffaioffjjoia (Galen) insensibility, f. dvtratadTjTo? 
insensible, f. Stiff- (Dts-) +ala 6 e- to feel: cf. jEs- 
THESIS, AN-ESTHESIA.] Difficulty or derangement 
of sensation, or of any bodily senses ; also applied 
to a class of diseases of which this is a symptom. 

1706 Phillips, Dysxsthesia, a difficulty or fault in sen- 
sation. 1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 210 The 
common technical name for the genus is dvsassthesia. 1 889 
Lancet 28 .Dec. 1331 ft Hypermsthesia or dysmsthesia of 
one or more nerves. 

So Dyseesthetic (-]»e*tik), a relating to or 
affected with dysesthesia. 

Dysamay, obs. f. Dismay. 

Dysanalyte (disarnabit). Min. [ad. Ger. dys - 
analit , Knop, 1877), ad. Gr. Suo-ai'dAvr-or hard to 
analyse.] A columbo-titanate of lime, in black 
cubical crystals. 

1877 Avtcr. Jml . Sc. Ser. in. XIV. 243. 

Dysar, Dysarde, obs. ff. Dicer, Dizzard. 
Dysbink, var. of dish-bink : see Dish sb. 10. 
Dyscece, -cencion, -cend, -cept, -ceyte, 
-ceyue, obs. ff. Decease, Descension, Dissen- 
sion, Descend, Deceit, Deceive, 

Dysclasite (di'sklasait). Min. [Named 1834, 
f. Gr. 5t><7- (Dys-) + /rAdtr-is breaking, fracture + 
-ite ; from its toughness.] A synonym of Okenite. 
1835 C. U. Shepard Min. 175. 

+ Dyscra*se, v . Obs. Also 4-7 discrase, 6 
discrayse, 7 discrase. [f. dyscrasie, Dyscrasy, 
or prob. a. O F. *-discrascr, f. discrasie. In 1 5-1 6th c. 
evidently viewed as a deriv. of erase, Craze v., and 
used accordingly.] trans. To affect with a dys- 
crasy; to distemper, disorder. 

c 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 215 Bi occasioun of }>es 
two errours many oJ>er men ben discrasid. c 1440 Lydg. 
Secrees 1213 Helthe of body, discrasyng of syknesse. 1504 
Atkynson tr. Be Imitationc 1. xiii, A bell, .whether it be 
hole and of perfite sounde or dyscrased. 1574 Newton 
Health Mag. Ep. 4 Sufficient to cure the discrased. 1576 
— Lonnie's Complex. (1633) 45 Wherby health . . if ,t happen 
to be discrazed and impaired . . may againe be restored. t6xo 
Barrough Meth. Physic ( N.), So they., do first by this evil 
demeanour shake and discrase them [their bodies]. 

II Dyscrasia (diskre^sia). Also 7 dis-. [med.L., 
a. Gr. Svonpaota bad temperament (of body, air. 
etc.), f. Sva- (Dys-) + Kpaais mixing, tempering.] 
= Dyscrasy. 

czepoLanfranc's Cirurg. 54 A Wounde ]>at haj> enpostym 
or an yuel^ discrasiam— hat is to seie out of kynde dis- 
temperid, eijjer to cold eijier to hoot. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(i867)6s_The souls of men have their general discrasias and 
disaffections, as our bodies have. 1859 ToddCjt/. Anat. 
V. 413/1 We find these alterations associated with a general 
dyscrasia. 

Hence Dyscra'sial a ., of the nature of, belong- 
ing to, or arising from dyscrasia. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 23 Acute dyscrasial 
disease — typhus, small-pox, etc. 

Dyscrasie (diskrorzik), a. [mod. f. Dyscrasia 
+ -ic.] Of the nature of, arising from, or affected 
with dyscrasia ; dyscratic. 

1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 227 This form is 
..of a dyscrasie character. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(1879) 161 A dyscrasie state induced by the enormous 
amount of alkali. 

Dyscrasite (drskrasoit). Min. Also dis-. [f. 
Gr. bvanpaaia bad mixture + -ITE.] Antimonial 
silver, a native alloy of silver and antimony in 
variable proportions (Ag 2 Sb, Ag s Sb, Ag 3 Sb 2 ), 
found in the Harz 'Mountains, etc. 

1852 C. U. Shepard Min . 300 Arsenical silver . . is harder 
than discrasite. x868 Dana fifin. 35 Dyscrasite. 

Dyscrasy (di'skrasi), sb. Also 5-S dis- 
-crasie, -cie, -cy. [a. OF. dyscrasie (13-14(11 c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. mfid.L. dyscrasia : see above.] 
A bad or disordered condition of the body (origin- 
ally supposed to arise from disproportionate mix- 
ture of the c humours’: cf. Distemper, -ance, 
-attjre); morbid diathesis; distemper.- (Now 
more usually in Latin form Dyscrasia, q.v.) 

trt4oo Laufranc's Cirurg. 57 pe drie discrasie bou schalt 
knowe bi he smalnes of J»e lyme._ *533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
11. x. 11539) 27 b, Nutmigges, with_ their swete odour corn- 
forte . . also the brayn in colde discrasies. Ibid. iv. 75 b, 

I will somewhat wryte of two dyscrasyes of the body. 
.1650 Venner Via Recta (1650) 9 A dyscrasie, a putting 
of the body and spirit out of frame.^ 1646 J. Whitaker 
llzziah 22 Physicians observe in crasie bodies, that a sud- 
den eucrasie is the forerunner of some discrasie. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. IVaters I II. 154 A disera sy of the juices. 1822-34 
Good Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 364 Dependent upon a dyscrasy 
or intemperament of the blood. 

b. iransf. andjf^. Disorder. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Profit. Ep. Ded. 2 The perpetuall 
Meditation of my private Troubles, and the pubhke Dys v 
crasy. 1647 Cudworth Seym. 1 Cor. xv. 57 (1676) 8r Sin is 
but a disease and Dyscrasie in the soul. 1817 J. Gilchrist 
Inf ell. Patrimony 40 Giving, .nutriment to social dyscrasy. 
Hence *f* Dyscrasy v . Obs. rare . = Dyscrase. 


c 3400 Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 85 If fei hen discrasid [v.r. dis- 
crasyede], remeue Hike discrasie wij> frat, J>at is contrarie. 
1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana Hi. 40 A discrasyed body. 

Dyscra'tic, a. Obs. [f. Gr. bvcncpaTos of bad 
temperament, distempered + -ic.] Affected with 
dyscrasy ; distempered. 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Comfit, xxx. 739 The Blood being 
habitually weak and withal dyscratick or intemperate. 

Dyscrease,-crece,-cres, obs. var. ff. Decrease. 

Dyse, obs. f. Dice (Die j£.l); var. Dise (= Adze). 

Dysease, dyseis, obs. ff. Disease. 

+ Dysente'rial, a. Obs. [f. L. dysenteria 
Dysentery 4- -al.] = Dysenteric i . 

1600 W. Vaughan Direct, for Health 11633) 7^ Use it to 
stop the fiuxe, whether it be sudden, or humorall, or dis- 
senteriall. x6xz Woodall Surg. hi ate Wks. (1653) 185. 
1725 Bradley Earn. Did. s. v. Strawberry, To stop the 
Whites and Dysenteria! Fluxes. 

Dysenteric (disenteTik), a. Also 8 dissen- 
trick. [ad. L. dysenteric-us, a. Gr. dvawrcpiK-os 
liable to or afflicted with dysentery, f. dvaevrepla : 
see Dy'SENTERY.] 

1 . Belonging to or of the nature of dysentery. 

1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Elnx , A Dysenterick Flux. 

1764 Granger Sugar Cane 114. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's 
Atiitn . Chart. II. 382 In dysenteric diarrhoea. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exf. xix. 410 [It] produced a dysenteric effect, 
b. Used for curing dysentery, rare. 

1703 Dampier Voy. (1729) III. 459 The Dissentrick Vomit, 
a leaning plant. 

2 . Affected with or suffering from dysentery. 

1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 248 Twelve dysenteric 

patients. 1831 T relawney A ds>. Younger Son I. 288 Noisy 
and filthy as the draggletailed dysenteric cockatoo. 

f Dysente'rical, a. Ohs. =prec. 

3601 Holland Pliny II. 331 If the flux be from the 
stomack, or dysentericall. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. {1867) 393 
Calanus,an Indian philosopher, being dysenterical, obtained 
leave of Alexander to burn himself for more quick despatch. 
1684 Boyle Porousn. Anirn. f? Solid Bod. iii. 29 A Flux, for 
the most part dysenterical. 

Dysenteriform (disente ’rif^im), a. [f. L. 
dysenteria + -form.] Having the appearance or 
symptoms of dysentery. 

1880 Med. Temp. Jml. Oct. 5 Dysenteriform evacuations. 

t BysenteTious, a- Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
= Dtsenteuic 2. 

a 1654 Gataker x 86 (L.) A dysenterious person, that can 
relish nothing. 

Dysentery (di -sen teri). Also 4-7 diss-, 
(dyss-), 6-7 dis-, (7 disc-) ; 4-S -erie. / 9 . (in L. 
form) 4-7 dissenteria, (4 -aria), 6-7 dis-, dys- 
enteria. [a. OF. dissenierie (13th c. dissintere ), 
ad. L. dysenteria (Pliny, etc.), a. Gr. SvcrevTCpta, f. 
SuceVrepos afflicted in the bowels, f. Suit- (Dys-) + 
fvrepa bowels.] 

A disease characterized by inflammation of the 
mucous membrane and glands of the large intestine, 
accompanied with griping pains, and mucous and 
bloody evacuations. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxviH. 8 The fadir of Puplius..trauelid 
with feueres and dissenterie or flix. 1447 BokenhaM Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 259 That dyssentyrye of comon usage The reed 
flyx ys clepyd in oure langwage. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health 
cvi. 40 The disentery or exulceracion of the guttes. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxviti. ix.(R.), For the dysenterie or bloudie 
flix. 3649 Thomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) CCCCXLII. vi. 

51 Other necessities encreasedthe discentery in our leaguer. 
3708 Swift Predict, for 1708 Wks. 1755 II. 1. 153 On the 
20th cardinal Portocarero will die of a dysentery. 1767 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iv. 419 Many of our men had 
..fallen into dysenteries. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. II. xli. 
544 The dysentery swept away one-third of their army. 
1869 E. A. Parses Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 69 Dysentery also j 
is decidedly produced by impure water. 

attrib. 1822-34 Good Study filed, (ed.4) 1 . 265 Rolander, 
who, like Linnaeus, ascribed dysentery to the dysentery- 
tick, or acams dysenterix. 
b. A disease of bees. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) I. iv. 90. 3846 J . Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 97 The chief diseases of bees 
. . are dysentery or looseness, torpor, falling in flight from 
vertigo or giddiness, and vermin. 

Dyser, obs. form of Dicer, Disodr. 

Dyse s, -esse, dyshese, etc., obs. ff. Disease. 

Dysia, Dysioyn, obs. ff. Dizzy, Disjoin. 

Dyslogistic (disDdj5i'stik), a. Also erron. 
dis-. [f. Dys- + stem of eu-logistic (without refer- 
ence to Gr. bvaKbytaros 1 hard to calculate, ill- 
calculated, misguided ’).] 

Expressing or connoting disapprobation or dis- 
praise ; having a bad connotation ; opprobrious. 
(The opposite of eulogistic.) 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. fud.Evid. (1827) 1 . 146 Under 
the name of revenge, or malice, or some other such dyslo- 
gistic name. x8xo — Packing (1821) 15 Packing a name 
which, from the application at that time but too frequently 
made of the practice . . has acquired a dyslogistic tinge : 
serving at present to express, not merely the practice itself, 
but the sentiment of disapprobation excited by the idea of it. 
1825 Syd. Smith JVks. (1859) II. 70/2 Mischievous fallacies 
also circulate from the convertible^ use of what Mr. B. is 
pleased to call dyslogistic and eulogistic terms. 1838 Tail's 
Mag. V. 67 A political adventurer (we use the word in its dys- 
logistic sense). 1887 Spectator 2 July 888/2 The dyslogistic 
names, by which it pleases each side to denominate its 
opponents. 1 


Dyslogi’stically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + -ly2.] 
In a dyslogistic manner ; in dispraise. 

x86z F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 166 The latter is applied 
to them dyslogistically. 1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics (1877) 
204 4 Caution ^ is used dyslogistically ; at least a man is said 
to be too cautious, or over-cautious, when he deliberates too 
much or too often. 


Dyslogy (drslod^i). nonce-wd. [f. Dys- + 
stem of eu-logy. (There was no corresp. Gr.)] 
Dispraise, censure : the opposite of eulogy. 

1837 Carlyle Mirabeait Misc. Ess. 1872 V. 267 In the 
way of eulogy and dyslogy..there may doubtless be a great 
many things set forth concerning this Mirabeau. 

Dysluite (drsl/qait). Min. [arbitrary f. Dys- 
+ Gr. \v-av to loose, dissolve + -ite.] A variety 
of gahnite or zinc spinel, containing manganese : 
from the difficulty of decomposing it for analysis. 

1821 f ml. Acatl. Nat. Sc. (Philad.) II. 287 Dysluite, a 
new mineral. 

Dyslysin (drslisin). Chem. [arbitrary f. Dys- 
+ Gr. Autr-ty solution + -IN.] (See quots.) 

1851-60 Mayne Expos. Lex., Dyslysin , term for a sub- 
stance got from bilin digested with dilute hydrochloric acid 
with alcohol. 1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. 1 1 . 360 Dyslysin, 
CsiHacOs. Dyslysin is an amorphous substance .. inso- 
luble in water, acids, potash-ley, and alcohol (hence the 
name), but soluble in ether. 

Dysme, obs. form of Dime. 

II Dysmenorrliagia(di-smen^r^ i 'd3ia). Path. 
[See Dys-.] - next. 

1885 W. Roberts Treat. Urin. <$- Renal Dis. m. xiv. 
(ed. 4) 678 In women who are subject to dysmenorrhagia. 

II Dysmenorrllosa (-rf*a). Path. Also -rhea. 
[See Dys-.] Difficult or painful menstruation. 

x8io R. Thomas Mod. Pract. Physic (ed. 3* 532. 1873 

E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. (1880) 23 Those grievous mala- 
dies which torture a woman’s earthly existence, called leu- 
corrhoea, amenorrhoea, dj'smenorrhoea. .and the like. 
Hence Dysmenorrfcce‘al, Dysmenorrhce ic adjs. 
1859 Todd Cycl ’. Anat. V. 644/1 These dysmenorrhea) 
membranes present all the characteristics of a true decidual 
structure. 1873 E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 62 Pale, weak, 
neuralgic, dyspeptic, hysterical . . dysmenorrhoeic girls and 
women. 


Dysmerism (drsmeriz’m). Biol. [f. Gr. dva- 
(Dys-) + pe pia^us division into parts (Merism).] 
The aggregation of unlike or irregularly arranged 
parts in the formation of an organism. So Dys- 
meri-stic «., having the character of such an ag- 
gregation. Dysmerogenesis (di^smer^dge'nesis) 
[Gr. pipos part, yivtais production], the formation 
of an organism by successive production of parts 
which are unlike or irregularly arranged ; hence 
Dy:smerogene*tic a. } marked by or resulting from 
dysmerogenesis. Dysmeromo-.rpli (-mpif) [Gr. 
pop<pT] form], an organic form or organism resulting 
from dysmerogenesis; hence Dy^smeromo'rpliic 
a. y having the character of a dysmeromorph. (Op- 
posed to Kumerism, Eumeristic, etc.) 

x88i E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XII. 555/r (Hy- 
dros on) According to this second hypothesis, .the tendency 
to bud- formation has all along acted concurrently with a 
powerful synthetic tendency, so that new units have from 
the first made but a gradual and disguised appearance. 
This is ‘ dysmerogenesis and such aggregates as exhibit it 
may be called dysmeristic. Ibid. 555/2 Ordinary cell- 
division is an example of eumerogenesis; free-formation of 
nuclei, as in the fertilized ovum of Arthropoda, is dysmero- 
genesis. A synyctium is usually a synthesized eumero- 
morph, but may be a dysmeromorph. 

Dysodont (di sud^nt), a. Zool. [f. D\'S- + Gr. 
65 ouy, bhovT- tooth.] Belonging to the older Dyso- 
donta of bivalve molluscs, having obsolete or 
irregular hinge-teeth. 

Dysodyle, -ile (di'sodail). Min. [a.F .dysodyle 
(Cordier 1808) f. Gr. 8 vowbrjs ill-smelling, stinking 
+ vXrj matter : cf. Cacodyl.] A very inflammable 
hydrocarbon occurring in masses of a yellowish or 
greenish colour, and foliated structure, which emits 
a fetid odour when burned. 

1809 Ntcltdlson's ffrtd. XXIV. 223 On the Dusodile, a 
nejv Species of Mineral. 1814 T. Allan Min. Nomen. zz 
Dysodile. 1887 Dana’s Man. Min. 349 Dysodile-.. con- 
taining several per cent of sulphur. 

Dysour, -owre, obs. forms of Dicer, Disouk. 
Dysparych, obs. form of Disparage. 
Dyspathy (di-spajji). rare. Also 9 (erron.) 
dis-. [In sense I, ad. Gr. Bvana 9 €ta insensibility, 
f. bvaitaQ-qs impassive, f. 8uy- (Dys-) + raOos, raOe- 
feeling. In sense 2, = obs. F. dispaihie ‘ an Anti- 
pathic or naturall disagreement ’ (Cotgr.), obs. It. 
dispathia (Florio), taken as the opposite of Gr. 
ovpnaOua, L. syvipathTa, It. simpathla (Florio), 
simpatia , F . sympathie, Sympathy, and sometimes 
spelt 1 dispathy , as if the first element were L. dis- 
(Dis-), and the sense rather ‘difference oUeeYing .] 

+ 1 . Med. (See quot. 18S3.) Obs. # 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Tcraf. 2 Ej, They’ do vse 
these names, Dyspathies, Metasyncnses, Imbecylhtees, fyr- 
mytudes, and sondry other such names. _ 1003 oyit. 00c. 
Lex., Dyspathia, old term.. for indisposition to, or non- 
susceptibility of, a disease. Also, a severe disease. 

2 . The opposite of sympathy ; antipathy^ aver- 
sion, dislike; disagreement of feeling or sentiment.- 
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1603 Florio Montaigne it. xxxvii. (1632) 42S It may well 
be, I have received from them that natural dyspathie unto 
physicke. 1651 Biggs Near Disp. Summary 73 A discourse 
touching the causes of Sympathie and Dyspathy. 1803 
Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor (1843)1. 439 With 
enough dispathy always to keep conversation wakeful. 
1829 — . Sir T. More I. 18 Notwithstanding many dis- 
crepancies and some dispathies between us. 1834 H. S- 
Wilson Stud. Hist. 326 Woman-like, she was a partisan ; 
she felt sympathy or dyspathy ; she loved favourites, and she 
loathed antagonists. 

So Dyspathe'tic a., marked by ‘ dyspathy ’ or 
aversion ; the reverse of sympathetic. 

1 835 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 315 'Vhat you say of Carlyle 
is sympathetic (as It should bet and not dyspathetic. 
Dyapayr(e, -peir(e, -pere, obs. ff. Despair. 

II Dyspepsia (dispe'psia). [a. L. dyspepsia 
(Cato), a. Or. bvaireipta indigestion, f. 5tW«rr-or : 
see Dyspeptic.] Difficulty or derangement of 
digestion; indigestion: applied to various forms 
of disorder of the digestive organs, esp. the stomach, 
usually involving weakness, loss of appetite, and 
depression of spirits. 

[1657 Physical Did., Duspepnia , ill concoction.] syoS 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Dyspepsia, a Difficulty of Digestion, 
or Fermentation in the Stomach and Guts. 1805 Med. 
Jrnl. XIV. 569 Report of Diseases in. the . . Practice of one 
of the Physicians of the Finsbury Dispensary. .Diarrhoea, 
15 ; Dysenteria, 2 ; Dyspepsia, to. 1842 A. Combe Physiol . 
Digestion (ed. 4) 263 Rapid eating almost invariably leads 
to overloading the stomach ; and when to this is added a 
total disregard of the quietude necessary for digestion, what 
can be expected to follow but inveterate dyspepsia? 1854 
C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Life 430 Headache and dys- 
pepsia are my worst ailments. 1862 Lancet 13 Sept. 278 A 
French writer calls dyspepsia ‘the remorse of a guilty 
stomach 

Jig . 1865 Lowell Thorcau Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 362 Every 

possible form of intellectual and physical dyspepsia brought 
forth its gospel. 1885 Pall Mall G. 1 Jan. 3/2 The Chris- 
tian life, in order to be healthy and strong, wanted exercise 
as well as feeding ; too many were content to feed without 
serving, the consequence being spiritual dyspepsia. 

Hence Dyspepsia v. nonce-wd ., to affect with 
dyspepsia. 

1848 Q. Rev. Dec. (Hoppe), It gravels and dyspepsias 
him. 2849 F. B. Head Stokers «$• P. iii. (1851) 38 To lose 
sight of his luggage, .dyspepsias him beyond description, 

Dyspepsy (dispe-psi). Also 7 -ie, 7-9 dis-. 
[a. F. dyspepsie (17th c.) or ad. L. dyspepsia : see 
prec.] = Dyspepsia (which is now more usual). 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Dyspepsie. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anwt. «5r Min. 366 The imbecility of the stomach, which is 
a vice of the concocting faculty.. and it’s called apepsy, 
bradyspepsy, or dispepsy and diaphthora. 1817 Gcntl. Mag. 
LXXXVII. n. 36^ He was, at first, attacked with diarrhoea, 
afterwards with dispepsy. 1829 Southey Epistle in Anni- 
versary 18 By bile, opinions, and dyspepsy sour. 1848 
Lowell Fable for Critics 106 Brought to death’s door of a 
mental dyspepsy. 

Dyspeptic (dispe*ptik), <7. (j£.) [f. Gr. 5t/<r- 

7re7rror difficult of digestion, f. hva- (Dys-) + 7T€7rr<5s 
cooked, digested : after Gr. vei ttikos able to digest.] 
+ 1. Difficult of digestion; causing dyspepsia; 
indigestible. Obs. rare. 

1694 Westmacott Script. Herb., It is. .more solid, course, 
and dispeptic than that of wheat. 

2. Of or belonging to dyspepsia. 

1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 269 This dyspeptic state of the 
stomach. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. U879) 188 Decided 
dyspeptic symptoms. 

b. Jig. Showing depression of spirits like that 
of a person suffering from dyspepsia ; morbidly 
despondent or gloomy. 

1804 Forum (U. S.) Aug. 732 There is no throwing up of 
the nands.in despair— no dyspeptic politics, to put it briefly. 

3. Subject to or suffering from dyspepsia. 

1822-34 Good Study Med. <ed. 4) I. 443 Common to the 

hysteric, dyspeptic, and choleric. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chtiz.{ C. D. ed.) 171 Dyspeptic individuals bolted their food 
in wedges. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 1 Carlyle. .was a 
kind of dyspeptic Mount Sinai. 

B. sb . A person subject to or suffering from 
dyspepsia. 

*822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 157 The sedentary 
and studious dyspeptic. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Poxes 34 
It is almost impossible for a confirmed dyspeptic to act like 
a good Christian ; but a good Christian ought not to be- 
come a confirmed dyspeptic. 1893 G. Allen Scallyzvag II. 
98 She had the usual surprising appetite of the sallow 
American dyspeptic. 

Dyspe'ptical, a. rare. ff. prec. + Ah.] «=prec. 
1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. iv, We arc poor, unfriended, 
dyspeptical, bashful. 1831 — in Froude Life in Load. (1882) 
1 1. 169 She had been for three years violently dyspeptical. 

Dyspeptically, wfr. [f. prec. + -ly-\] In 
a dyspeptic manner (Jit. andyf^.). 

<21859 Dk Quincey Path. Wks. (1803) II. iv. 102 A man 
. .dyspeptically incapable of cominancl at forty.two. 1866 
Dickens in J. Forster Life vm. vii. 354 Half strangled with 
my cold, and dyspeptically gloomy and dull. 


II Dysphagia (disfei’djia). Path. Rarely in 
anglicized form dysphagy (di-sfadji). [mod.L. 
f. Dys- + Gr. ->pay'ia eating. So mod.K. disphagie 
(1805 Lnnier).] Difficulty, of swallowing (as a 
symptom of some disease or affection). 

1783 W. KeiK in Med. Commun. I. 160 This case ex- 
hibits an instance of a species of dysphagia. 1822-34 Good 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I- 78 Dysphagy, strictly speaking, is 
not a disease itself. 1892 Gowers Dis. Nerz'. Syst. I. 293 
Dysphagia may be added to the other paralytic symptoms. 

Hence Dyspbagic (disfe'dgik), a., relating to or 
affected with dysphagia (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1883). 

Dy spite, obs. form of Despite. * 
ii Dyspnoea (dispnra). Path. [L. dyspncea , 
a. Gr. dvrnrvoia difficulty of breathing, f. dvanroos, 
f. dva- (Dys-) + ttvotj breath, breathing.] Difficulty 
of breathing ; laborious breathing. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem . Med. Whs. Vocab., Dyspncea , a pur- 
siness or shortness of breathing. 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 144 This happens in Dyspnreas, Pains, Diseases 
of the Stomachy Liver, Head. 1754-64 Smellie Midwif. 
1 1. 27 She was seized with a dry cough, violent dyspncea, etc. 
3843 Sir T. Watson Led. Prune. <5- Pract. Phys. xxxviii. 
(L.), In dyspncea the breathing is almost always difficult 
when the patient is lying flat on his back. 1890 Lancet 
27 Sept. 663/2 Obesity develops the systemic circulation to 
the full capacity of the lungs, so that the least exertion will 
produce dyspncea. 

Hence Dyspnce*al a., of or belonging to dyspnoea; 
DyspncB’ic [Gr. hva-nvo'iKos] (also erron. Dys- 
pnce'tic, -etic) a ., of the nature of, characteristic of, 
accompanied hy, or affected with dyspncea. 

1822-34 Good Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 467 Gold-refiners be- 
come dyspneetic from inhaling the vapour of aquafortis. 
1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (18S0) 245 Diseases terminating 
rapidly with dyspnoeic symptoms. 1874 Jones S: Siev. 
Pathol. Anal. (ed. 41 31 Without experiencing any notable 
dyspnoeal distress. 

Dysporomorpll (drsportfm/Lif). Zool. [f. 
Dysporus name of a genus of gannets + Gr. -/sopzpos 
-form.] A bird of the division Dysporomorphx 
in Huxley’s classification, including the pelicans, 
gannets, cormorants, etc. So Dysporomcrrpliic 
a., belonging to the Dysporomorphx. 

Dyspoyle, Dyspyghte : see De-. 

Dyssaue, -ayue, Dyssayt, -eyte, obs. forms 

of Deceive, Deceit. 

Dyssehe, Dysse, obs. ff. Dish, Dais, Dice. 
Dyssease, -ees, -ese, etc., obs. ff. Decease, 
Disease. 

Dyssende, -ente, obs. forms of Descend. 
Dyssour, var. Disour Obs. 

Dyssypers, corrupt f. Douzepers Obs. 
Dysteleology (dhsteUyiodsi). [ad. Ger. 
dysleleologie (Hackel), f. Dys-, here taken in 
privative sense + teleologie Teleology’.] The doc- 
trine of purposelessness, or denial of ‘ final causes ’, 
in nature (opp. to Teleology) ; the study of 
apparently functionless rudimentary organs in 
animals and plants, as held to sustain this doctrine. 

1874 Mivart in Conlemp. Rev. XXIV. 371 Dysteleology 
is a term which Professor Haeckel, of Jena, has devised to 
denote the study of the ‘ purposelessness* of organs. 1875 
Ibid. XXVI. 950. 1879 tr. Haeckel s Evol. Man I. 109 The 
science of Rudimentary Organs, which we may call, in 
reference to their philosophical consequences, the Doctrine 
of Purposelessness, or Dysteleology. 

Hence Dy ^teleological a ., relating to dys- 
teleology ; showing absence of purpose or design ; 
Dy-'steleoTogist, a believer in dysteleology ; one 
who denies final causes in nature. 

1874 Mivart in Contcrnp. Reis. XXIV. 371 Arguments 
analogous to some of the Dysteleological arguments of to- 
day. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. v. 111 The favorite 
phrase ‘the moral ordering of the world* is also shown in 
its true light by the dysteleological facts. 1883 L. F. Ward 
Dynam. SocioL I. 173 (Cent.) Dystcleologists, without ad- 
mitting a purpose, had not felt called upon to deny the fact. 

Dys ter, var. Dyester. 

Dysuric (disiu^rik), a. [ad. Gr. ovooupinos, f. 

5 vaovpia DisuRY' : see -ic.] Pertaining to or affected 
with dysury (Webster, 1S64). 

Dysury (di'siuri). Path. Forms : 6 dyssurye, 
6-7 dissurie, -ry, 6-8 disury, 7 dysurie, 7- 
dysury. Also in Lat. form dysuria (disiuo’ria). 
[a. OF. 7 iissurie (14th c.), mod.F. dysurie , ad. L. 
dysuria (Coelius), a. Gr. Svaovp’ta retention of 
urine, f. *5uooupor adj., f. 3t/<r- (Dys-) 4- ovpoi' urine.] 
Difficulty in passing urine ; a disorder characterized 
by difficult or painful urination. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Iv. (1495) 268 Som- 
tyme the wayes ben alle stoppyd and pyssynge is all for- 
bode, and that cuyl byghte Dissuria. * 5*7 Andrew Bruus- 


uyke's Distyll. Waters K ij, Good agaynst strangury and 
dyssurye. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health cvii. 40b, It is named 
the Disur> r . 1634 tr .Bonet's Merc. Cornpit. lit. 60 Old Men 
who labour of a most cruel Dysury from a great Stonel 
1748 tr. Renal us' Distcmp. Horses 266 If lie stales with Dif. 
ficulty, it is called a Dysury. 2800 Med. Jrnl. III. 26 She 
had dysuria during the night. 3837 Bickersteth LiJec; 
Franke vii. 208 The complaint so frequently attendant upon 
old age, the dysury. 

Dysyn, dysyng, obs. forms of Dizen, Dicing. 
Dyt- : see also Dit-. 

Dytiscid (diti’sid), a . [f. Dytiscus, a genus of 
water- bee ties, mod.L. corruption of Dyticus, a. 
Gr. Svtikos able to dive, f. StJeiH to dive.] Pertain- 
ing to the Dytiscidx , a family of water-beetles. 
Dytone, Sc. form of Ditton Obs., a phrase. 
Dyvise, dyvys(e, obs. ff. Device, Devise, 
Dyvour (doi-voi). Sc. ? Obs. Also 6 dyver, 
7-8 dyvor, -ar, 9 divor. [Origin uncertain. 

According to Skene, * called dyvour ; because he does hi? 
dez’ore to his creditours But this is not logical ; and it 
leaves the vowel and stress of the first syllable unexplained. 
The phrase ‘drowned in debt’ in quots. 1597 and 1636, with 
the later 1 over head and ears in debt suggests that it may 
be the same word as diver. - ] 

A bankrupt ; hence gen. one in debt ; a beggar. 
1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Women 410 Deid is now that 
dyvour, & dollin in erd. 1583 Satir. Poems Reform, xlv. 
278 Lyk ane dyver, thair he deis. 1597 Skene De Kerb. 
Sign., Dyovr, Dyvour, vtherwaies Bair-man, quha being 
involved and drowned in debtes, and not able to pay or 
satisfie the same : For eschewing of prison and vther pames, 
makis cession and assignation of a\ his glides and geme, in 
favoures of his creditoures : Anddois his devour and dewtie 
to them. 1636 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 194, I am as 
deeply drowned in His debt as any dyvour can be. 16.. 
Court o/Sess. Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff (1891) I. 31S 
note. The Court of Session enacted that the dyvours habit 
be a coat or upper garment. .whereof one half to be of 
a yellow and the other of a brown colour.. tvith uppermost 
hose on his legs half brown and half yellow. 1693 Sc. 
Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) tot The Saints in Heaven are nothing 
but Christ’s, .beggarly Dyvars, a Pack of redeem’d Sinners. 
1769 in Cramond A nn. Banff (1891) I. 318 The magistrates 
..ordained him to put on and wear the dyvour's habit : he 
was thereafter dismissed wearing the said dyvour’s habit. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xi, * Well, you dyvour bank- 
rupt, ..have you brought me my rent?’ 18,. Galt Tenon 
Drummer, He was.. a divor bodie, with no manner of con- 
duct. 1836 Act 6 <5- 7 Will. IK, c. 56 § 18 It shall not be 
lawful to ordain the Debtor to wear the Dyvour’s Habit. 

+ Dy 'voury. Sc. Obs. [f. prec. + Y.] Bank- 
ruptcy ; beggary. 

1597 Skenk Dc L~cr!\ Sign. s.v. Dyorr, Dyrour , Diverse 
shameful] formes of dyuourie, ar vsed and observed. i65t It. 
Baillie in Z. Boyd Zion's ptenusrs (1855) App. 35/2 Help 
your, .friends out of beggary and dyvoury if you can. 
Dywte, rare obs. form of Duty. 

Dyyas, obs. form of Dice : see Die sb. 1 
Dyzar, var. of Disour, Obs. 

Dyzerde, -ert, var. Dizzard, Obs. 

II Dzeren (dzio-ren). Also -on, -in. [Native 
name in Mongolia, dsiren (Pallas Zoogr. Rosso- 
Asiatica 251), more properly dzeren, f. dzer 
reddish-yellow, ntfoiis. (Prof. Pozdneyev of St. 
Petersburg.)] The Mongolian antelope, Procapra 
gutturosa. 

J834 Penny Cycl. II. 73/2 The dzerens inhabit the dry 
arid deserts of Central Asia. ..particularly the desert of Gobi. 

Dzhu : see Dizzue. 

II Dziggetai, clzll- (dzi-getai, dj-). Also 
dschikketaei, dshikketei, dshiggetai, dzigguo* 
tai, dzigithai, dziggethai, gicquetei, djiggetai, 
jiggetai. [Mongolian dschiggetH (Pallas Zoogr. 
Rosso- Asiatica 262), more properly tchikhitei , 
eared, long-eared, f. tchikhi ear (Pozdneyev).] A 
species of eqnine quadruped native to Central Asia, 
Equus hcmioitus. It approaches the mule in 
appearance. 

2793 Pennant Hist. Quad.( ed. 3) 1. 4 Dshikkctaei or Wild 
Mule. Ibid. 7 The Mongaliatis call them Dshtkketaei, which 
signifies the eared. Ibid. 11 The manners of the Koulanor 
wild ass, arc very much the same with those of the wild 
horse and the Dshikkctaei. 1825 T. M. Harris Rgt. 
Hist. Bible s.v. Ass § 4 The Gicquetei of Professor Pallas, 
the wild mule of Mongalia. 1834 McMurtrie. Cuviers 
Anttu. Kingd. 102 Equus hemionus. (The prigguetaL) 

A species which, as to its proportions, is intermediate 
between the horse and the ass, and lives in troops in 
the sandy deserts of Central Asia. 1834 Phys. Geog . 5y J 
(U. K. S.) Thus the quagga [and] the zebra, .answer to the 
ass and. the jiggetai of Asia. 1830 Penny Cycl. XV. 33®' 1 
Wild animals are numerous, especially hares, antelope s.dshig* 
getais or wild asses. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1. 7M 
The second species admitted by Zoologists to form a dtv 
tinct race is the Dzigguetai. 1870 Blaine Ettcycl. Rur. 
Sports § 77 That direct link between the. horsc^ and 
a-»s, known to the modems as the dziggetai , or Equus 
hemionus. 



E (f), the fifth letter of the Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the Semitic Ej, which 
originally expressed a sound resembling that of h, 
but was adopted by the Greeks (and from them 
by the Romans) as a vowel, the pronunc. of which 
probably varied from the * mid-front* ( e ) to the 
* low front ’ (g) vowels of Bell’s system. In the 
Roman, as in the earliest Greek alphabet, the 
letter represented the long as well as the short 
quantity of the vowel. There are reasons for be- 
lieving that in OE. the short e had two sounds, 
possibly (e) and (e) ; the OE. long / seems to have 
been sounded approximately as ( c ). 

The sounds now expressed by E in standard 
English are the following ; 

(i) l in be (b?) (4) j in acini* (» # knu) 

(2) I in here (hT\i) (5) e in bed (bed) 

(3) e in there <5e*j) ' (6) 5 in alert (alSut) 

Exceptional sounds are (7) e 1 in eh ! (8) i in .England, .Eng- 
lish, and (9) a occurring before r in clerk, sergeant, and m 
various proper names, as Berkeley, Hertford. 

In unaccented syllables it has the obscure sounds : 

(to) f in remain (rime'n)^ (12) e in add<?d (ze'ded) 

(11) e in moment (moment) _ (13) a in father (fa^aj) 

(14) the mere voice-glide (* ) as in sadden (sse'd’n). 

In foreign words not fully naturalized certain other sounds 
occur : the Fr. en occas. retains in Eng. use its two sounds 
of (an) and (sen), as in ennui (aftmZf), bon-chreticn (b<?n|kre- 
tyffih); the Fr. unaccented e preserves the sound of(?)in 
words like eau-de-vie id do v ?) ; and the Fr. £ that of (e) in 
a few words, as caf£ (kafe). 

E is also the first element in many vowel-digraphs, 
most of which have more than one pronunciation. 

(1) Ea is usually sounded (?), as in bead (bid) ; excep- 
tionally as (e l ) in break , great, steak . It frequently repre- 
sents (e) in cases where that sound descends from a long 
vowel or diphthong, either original, as in thread (J?red), dead 
(ded), or acquired in ME. through position, as in stead 
(sted). When followed by r it has the sounds of (I) as in 
ear (T*j), of (e) as in pear (pe J x), and of (5) as in earth (5ik), 
(a) as in heart (haJt). _ In final unaccented syllables it some- 
times becomes (i) as in guinea (gi'ni). 

(2) Eau, found only in words of Fr. origin, is sounded (i>7) 
in beauty and its derivatives, and (?) in a few proper 
names, as Beauchamp (bi’tfam); in all other cases it is (<7 U ) 
or (5), as in bureau (biun5 u ‘) J rouleau (r;/lo*). 

(3) has the sound of (?) as in feel (frl), and before rthat 
of (I), as in peer (pT-U. _ In been many persons sound it as (i) ; 
it has also this sound in breeches (briajez), coffee (k^’fi). 

(4) Ei has the sound of (?) chiefly in the combination cei, 
as in receive ; also in tezl, and in Sc. words, as teiud. In 
other cases its usual sound is {c l ), as in vein. In either , 
neither , it is variously sounded (?) and (ai). In a few words, 
on account of German or Greek etymology, it is pronounced 
(si>, as in eider-down, ophiclcide. In unaccented filial syl- 
lables it becomes (6), as in foreign (f^’ren), sovereign. 

(5) Eo{as a digraph) is sounded (?) in people ,(e) in leopard , 
and (<5 U ) in yeoman. 

(6) Eu has the sound of (ifl), and when followed by r that 
of (ifl), as i xi euphony, Europe ; in unaccented syllables these 
sounds become (iw), <iu), as in euphonious, neuralgia. (After 
/ or r the first element in these diphthongs is wholly or 
partially obscured : see L, R.) In a few Fr. words not fully 
naturalized cn retains its original sounds (6), (J), and (<h. 

(7) Ew has the sounds of (i»), (i«)> as in new (nw7), Mat- 
theiv (nue'^iw). 

(8) Ey is sounded (?) in hey, and (<?') in obey, they, prey', 
it occurs most frequently in unaccented final syllables, with 
the sound (i), as in donkey (d^'ijki), money. In eye and its 
derivatives and compounds it is pronounced (ai). 

The cases in which E is silent are very numerous. 
The rule may be laid down that (except Jn foreign words 
not fully naturalized as to form) a final e is never sounded 
when there is another vowel in the word. The silent e is 
due primarily to the ME. obscure -e (;— OE. a, e, o, u, 
ora. Fr. e), which continued to be written long after it ceased 
to be sounded. In imitation of the cases m which the silent 
e had this historical justification., it was in 16th c. very fre- 
quently added to almost all words ending phoneticallj* with 
a cons, ; when the preceding vowel was short and accented, 
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the final cons, was doubled, as in bludde , bedde for blood , 
bed ; a mute rafter a single cons, implied that the preced- 
ing vowel was long. In our present spelling the use of 
silent e has been greatly narrowed, but it is retained in the 
following cases : (1) When it serves to indicate that the 
vowel in the syllable is long; e. g. in wmc{ wain) compared 
with win (win), paste (pj‘st) compared with past (past). 
When the quantity of the vowel is already shown by the 
Use of a digraph, the e is no longer added, e.g. in soon, 
mean (in 16th c. often soone , meane), unless the final cons, 
is s, 2, or the voiced th ( 3 ), as in house , breeze , sheathe. (2) 
When a word ends phonetically with certain consonants 
which custom does not permit to be written in a final posi- 
tion, as v, and /, r after consonants. (3) Where the silent 
e affects the pronunc. of a preceding c or g. (4) After rorz 
preceded by a cons., as in purse. Pulse , corpse , bronze , 
furze. (5) In words like infinite , rapine, etc., where the 
vowel of the final syllable has become short since the es- 
tablishment of the existing rules of spelling; and in words 
adopted from Fr. (6) In some anomalous cases of diverse 
origin, as are, were, come, done, gone, some, one, none. 
The silent e is omitted before flexional suffixes beginning 
with a vowel, as in moving ; before -able it has been usually 
retained, as in moveable, loveable, unmistakeable, though 
many writers now prefer to omit it, esp. when the vb. is a poly- 
syllable. Before suffixes beginning with a cons, the mute e 
is nearly always written ; in abridgment, acknowledgment, 
fledgling, judginent, nursling, it is commonly omitted, 
but usage is divided except in the last instance; in this 
Dictionary the e is retained after dg, in accordance with 
general English analogies. 

The following are illustrations of the literary use 
of the letter : a. simply. 

ciooo JElfric Gram. (1880) 6 ha syx ongynnaS of Sam 
stzefe e. 1668 O. Price in Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iii. (1867) 
81 E soundes like, ee, in be, euen, euening, England, Eng- 
lish, etc. 1865 Miss Yonge Clever Worn, of Fain. I. x. 249, 

I can very easily alter the L into an E. 

b. as representing the sound of which it is the 
usual symbol. 

1340 HAMroLE Pr. Consc. 485 If child a woman be. 
When it es bom it says ‘ e, e’. .j>e first letter, .of Eve. 

II. Used as a symbol, with reference to its 
place (5th) in the alphabet, or (2nd) in the series 
of vowels ; also on various other grounds. 

1 . E, e, e is used to denote anything occupying 
the fifth place in a series (cf. A, B, C). 

2 . in Music. E is the name of the 3rd note of 
the diatonic scale of C major, corresponding to 
mi in the Sol-fa notation. Also the scale or key 
which has that note for its tonic. 

‘ 1848 Rimisault First Bk. Pianof 54 Every black key ex- 
cept B-flat and E-flat. x8. . As it was Written 229 A leap 
of the how and fingers back to A and E. 

3 . in Logic : A universal negative. 

1827 Whately Logic (*850) 49. 

4 . Naut. E. The second class of rating on Lloyd’s 
books for the comparative excellence of merchant 
ships. (Adm. Smyth.) 

6. Math . The lower-case e or c denotes : a. The 
quantity 2.71828 . ., the base of Napier’s system 
of logarithms, b. The Eccentricity of a conic. 

i860 Salmon Conic Sect. xi. (1879) 161 The quantity e is 
called the eccentricity of the curve.. 1873 B. Williamson 
Diff. Calc. i. 21 The system (of logarithms] whose base is e. 

6. in Dynamics', e is the symbol of the coefficient 
of restitution or of elasticity. 

1856 Tait & Steele Dynam. Particle x. (1871) 344 Let 
e be the coefficient of restitution. 

7 . in Electricity, e stands for the electro-motive 
force of a single cell, E for the sum of such forces. 

1885 S. P. Thompson Elcctr. <§- Magn. § 345. 

8. in Client. E represents the element Erbium. 

III. Abbreviations. 

a. E. = various proper names, as Edward, Ellen ; 

= Engineers) in C.E. and R.E. b. — East, a 
point of the compass, c. E.E., E. & O.E. {Comm.') | 


= errors {and omissions) excepted, d. E.M. = Earl 
Marshal, e. e.g. = Lat. exempli gratia for the 
sake of example. 

E, obs. form of He ; obs. Sc. form of Eye. 

B-, prefix 1, ME. e - OE. accented form of 
a-. See A- prep, ! 1 and JE- pref. 

E-, prefix 2 , occas. variant of Y-. Obs. 

E-, prefix^, L. e-, shortened form of ex-, out of, 
occurring in words ad. or f. L., as emit, evacuate ; 
see Ex-. 

£a (Pa), dial. [repr. OE. ea, ME. JE sbj river.] 
A river, running water. Still in use in Lane. ; in 
the fen-country applied to the canals for drainage, 
in which sense it is usually spelt eau [as if a. 
F. eau water]. Also attiib. See also Aa. 

[c 1000 jElfric Gen. ii. 14 Seo feor3e ea ys jehaten Eu- 
frates.]. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Ea, a river along the sands on the sea shore. 1861 Smiles 
Lives Engineers I. 63 They . . surveyed the new eaus and 
sluices, .after which the}* returned to Ely. 1865 Kings- 
ley Herew. xx, They rowed away for Crowland, by many 
a mere and many an ea. 1875 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Ea-coorse , or Eau -course, the water-channel. 

Each (ftj), a. (quasi-/™;;.) Forms : a. 1 &lc, 
celo, 2-3 tele, selch, 3 ale, alch, 1-2 elc, 2-3 elch, 
(2 belch, 3 elho), 2 ach(e, (ec), 3 ooche, 3-6 
ech(e, 5-6 eich, eyche, eache, 6- each. / 3 . 1 ylc, 
3-4 51 c, (3 il), 3-5 ilk(e, (3 Orm. illc, illk), 6- Sc. 
(see Ilk). 7. 2 uich, 3-4 ilch(e, 5 ylcho, 2, 4-5 
uch(e, 4-6 ich(e, 5-6 ych(e. S. 1 sehwilc, 
-hwelc, -bwylc, 2 iwilch (iwil, iwi), iwnlc(h, 
uwileh, (uwlch, uwil), (3 Orm. iwhillc), 4 uich. 
c. 1 £5- (ces-, < 5 s-)hwilc, -hwelc, -hwylc, -wylc, 

2 aishwile, ewilch, eilc, 3 ewe {accus. eulne), 
2-4 euch, 5 {Norf.) euyeh. [The historical forms 
inseparable from this word represent three distinct 
but nearly synonymous words in OE. 

1. OE. xlc, app. = OFris. cllik, elk, ek, Du. elk , 
OHG. eogilih (MHG. iegelih, mod.G. jcglich) 
WGer. phrase *aiwo{n galiko-z, corresp. to OE. d 
gellc (see A adv., Ar, and Alike). The phrase 
may perhaps best be explained as evolved from the 
adverbial *aiwo{n galikd ‘ever alike’, = the fre- 
quent OHG. eogilicho. In OE. (as in OFris. and 
Du.) the second word seems to have lost the 
prefix gc-, and the i of *a-lic , *dlic, produced the 
umlaut in the first syllable. (See, however, 3 
below.) The OE. dele with long vowel is perhaps 
the ancestor of our modern form ; but already in 
the OE. period the vowel was dialectally short- 
ened, and appears as eelc, elc, and ylc. The two 
former gave rise to such ME. forms as alc{h, ache, 
clch ; the OE. ylc seems to be recorded only in 
the (Mercian) Vesp. Psalter, but must have 
been widely diffused, as it became in southern 
ME. ulch {it), ilch, in west midland itch {it), ich , 
and in east midland and north. Ilk, which still 
survives in north, dial, and in Sc. (In Lfavclok the 
form ilc, ilk is occas. reduced to il before a cons.) 

2. OE. gchwilc = OHG. gihwclth (see Y- and 
Which). This is the source of early ME. 
iwi Ich, iwulch, probably also of uwileh, uich ; it 
is possible also that the I4~i5th c. uch(e^ may be 
from this source instead of being a continuation 
of the earlier itch (it) from OE. ylc. (Layamon 
writes iwildel, iwidel for iwile del', similarly 
the Lambeth Homilies have uwil before cons., 
and accus. uwilne .) 
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3. OE. *rg- (ag-, dg-)hwilc = OHG. eogihwelih , f. 
WGer. *aiwo(n, OE. a, 6, At, always + *gahwa- 
Itko-z = OE. gehwilc (see above). (The umlaut is 
supposed to be due to the i in gi-, earlier form of 
the prefix gc-.) This word seems to be represented 
in ME. by the forms ewilc (culm iorfeulcm accus. 
occurs once in Layamon), euych, cilc, ewe, euch ; 
the forms etch, cyclic, in i5~l6th c. may possibly in 
some cases belong to this series rather than to a, 
to which they are referred above.] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

а. C825 Vesp. Psalter civ. 35 And sloS oelc fnimbeam. 
nooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. viL 17 JElc god treow byr 3 gode 
wastmas. C117S Lamb, Horn. 73 Ic eou wulle wenen wi 3 
elcne herm. Ibid. 75 Ec of heom wrat. .his uers. cujsCott. 
Horn. 217 penche 31c ale word of him swete. C1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 29 Elch pine of helle is fremed on pre fold wise. 
Ibid. 31 Dus deuel egge 5 adch man on his herte. Ibid. 91 
Elhc cristene man makeS pis dai . .processio. Ibid. 99 Eches 
mannes soule. Ibid. 145 Hie clensede heo seluen of ache 
synne. c 7205 Lay. 13113 Wende seche o 5 er pat hit weoren 
he ore broSer. Ibid. 14850 Habbe ale god mon his rihte. Ibid. 
29056 We pe wulle 5 3elden sixti hundred punden to alches 
seres firsten. c 1430 Syr Getter. xxxiii, And eache a Prince 
bryng his semble. a 1500 MS. Sloane No. 1986 f. 30 in Dom. 
Archil. HI. 69 In halle make fyre at eyche a_mele. a 1500 
Miracle Plays (1838) 17 Leeve you not this eich one? 
1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 52 Eche heart was then 
peruersely bent, a xegoLd. Vaux in Farr’s S. P. 303 Why 
doest thou put thy trust In things eiche made of clay. 3393 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. ii. (1611) 3 That which doth assigne 
vnto each thing the kinde. 

fi. c 825 Vcsp. Psalter l.\xvii[ij. 51 And sIo£ ylc frumbearn 
on eor 5 an. C1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 119 Ilk gres, ilc wurt, ilc 
birShel tre. a 1300 Havelok 1740 II man to per he cam fro. 
Ibid. 2112 Of his mouth it com it del. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cotisc. 584 pus foul with-in ilk man es. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 
15 1 1 At ylke stroke the fyre owt braste. 

7. r 1175 Lavtb. Horn. 65 Ulche deL a 1200 Moral 
Ode 90 in Coll. Horn. 265 Uches monnes pone. C2zoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 181 Ilch man of his wise note<S hisswinch. 
2307 Elegy Edw. /, xi, In uch bataille thou hadest pris. 
c 2330 A rth. tp Merl. 3(366 Ich of hem wel noble was. c 1340 
Cursor M. 35 (Trin.) Vche fruyt, pat men may fynde. c 1380 
Wycljf Sel. Whs. III. 431 Ilche man pat isordeyned of God 
to be dampned. ^2400 Destr. Troy 4046 Now wete yche 
wegh. c 1450 Myrc 416 Vche dayes bred. 1538 Starkey 
England 1. ii. §3 (1871) 29 Ychone in hym selfe. Ibid. 38 
Loue euery man iche other. 

б. c 825 Vesp. Psalter 2 Da idlan spreocende is anra 
gehwelc to Szem nestan. <72275 Lamb. Horn, xi Halden 
from uwilche swinke. Ibid. 23 Uwit mon. Ibid. 17 God., 
hauet ihaten uwilne..mon. Ibid. 221 Seh ut on iwulche 
half. Ibid. 133 WiS iwilche cristene monne pe he tosendeS 
his halie iwriten. c 2200 Ormin 10784 Iwhillc man. e 1205 
Lay. 25664 pat lond iwelde iwidel. Ibid. 25880 He pe 
await nyildeL erzyt, Lnve Ron 125 in O. E. Misc. 97 
parinne is vich balewes bote. — Pains 0/ Hell 151 ibid. 151 
And heore ineward uyeh del.. Eft heo werpep al in al. 

€. a 1000 Metr. Boeth. xiv. 9 /Ejhwelce dm3 zccera pusend. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 yL^lnvylc [c 1160 Hatton G. 
aighwiicl dxs hzefS 3enoh on hys a^enum ymbhoxan. c x 173 
Lamb. Horn. 17 pet pu beode eilemon al swa pu waldest 
pet me dude pe. Ibid. 93 Ewilcum of pan wurhtan. c 1205 
Lay. 596 pe king . . heihte eulne mon. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 
1231 On euch [Cotton MS. ewe) wise in pe world. 71x240 
Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 205 On euche half abuten. 1480-7 
Prior of Bkomholm in Paston Lett. 856 111 . 277 Euych 
on in length xj 3erds. 

33 . Signification and uses. 

L As adj. used attrib. 

1. Ever)' (individual of a number) regarded or 
treated separately. 

The early use of each corresponded closely to the mod. 
use of its compound Every (—ez'er each), the only difference 
being that it has always been possible to use each when only 
two. things are referred to. Thus a sentence with a sing, 
subject preceded by each would (formerly) have been but 
slightly if at all altered in meaning by the substitution of a 
plural subject preceded by all. In modern usage each has 
assumed, the sense of the Lat. 77 tissue, and implies a 
distribution of the predicate or object parallel with the 
distribution of the subject (or conversely). An exception to 
this rule results from the fact that we cannot use every 
when only two persons or things are spoken of, so that in 
2his case each retains its original extended use. 

a. followed immediately by a sb. (In OE. 
sometimes pi. ; afterwards always sing.) 

cxooo Sax. Leechd. I. 3x0 /Elce wunde hyt 3eha:lep. 
a 1x23 O. E. Chron. an. 1 101 Rotb’t mice fceare sceolde. .preo 
pusend marc habbnn. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. ^Zi Ilc wateres 
springe here strengSe undede. C2350 Will. Palernc 1488 
Uch with pat it wist, c 1380 Wyclif Semi. Ixxxvii. Scl.Wks. 
I. 301 Ebrcus clenen ech water a see. 1x420 Sir Amadace 
1 , Iche mon in thayre degre. 1482 Marg. Poston's Will 
in Lett. 86 x III. 283 , 1 wulle that ich houshold being my 
tenaunt there have vj d. 1508 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. 
(1878) 153 The bodyes eacn-sicknesse maybe expelled by 
choyce of symples. 1664 Evelyn AW. Hort. (1729) 287 
Gard’ners bad need each Star as well to know.. as Sea- 
men. X742 Young St. Tk. ti. 286 Each night we die, Each 
morn are bom anew. 1820 Keats Lamia 572 Before each 
lucid panel fuming stood. A censer. 2874 Morley Com- 
promt se (xBS6) 123 Each citixen of the latter is an incorpo- 
rated member of the former. 

+ b. with a or an [otic) before the sb. ( = mod. 
each, a'cry). Oh. (For Sc. examples sec Ilka.) 

c 1x7$ Lamb, Hem. 87 pet heo sculden offrien of elchan 
hVwscipcgodc an lomb. c 1200 Ormin 5726 Mean unnclene 
lusit. a xtoo E. E. Psalter Ixxxviiifix). 23 In ilka land. 
0x350 Will. Patrme t,n Vchnbumof )-isworld worschipep 
him one. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxm. 19 Hedronk of eche 
adiche- 1432 Pest. Ebor. m. (1855! 22, I.wite to ilka nrcst. . 
Viii]d. c 1456 To urn, Tottenham 112 in Percy Ret //., In 
ycna siedc thcr tliay me se. 


c. with one used absol. (often distributing a 
pi. subject or object ; cf. 4). In mod. use gener- 
ally superseded by every one, or by each absol. 
For Sc. examples see Ilkane. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 127 i£t aeghwylcum anum para hongap 
leohtfet. c x2oo Ormin 503 patt illc an shollde witenn wel. 
a 1223 Leg. Kath. 57 Euchan bi his euene. c 1250 Gen. 
<§• Ex. 1379 Him and ilc-on his kame! WiS watres drinc 
ghe quemetle wel. 1330 R. Brunne Chron . 165 With po 
ladies ilkone. c 1340 Gam. ip Gr. Knt. 96 Leue vchon oper. 
1420 E. E . Wills (1882) 52, I will pat ilkon off pe other 
thre ordirs . . haue x marc. . 2513 Douglas AEticis vii. 
vi. 55 The fader of goddis ichone. 1523 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge (iS48)ix3She. .kyssed them ycheon. 1535 Cover- 
dale Isa. xiii. 24 Euery man shal turne to his owne people, 
& fle echone. 2631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 253 Ever)’ 
each one respectively. 

d. Phrases. On (+/;/) each side, f on each a 
side : (now usually = on both sides ; formerly also 
= on every side). In same sense, ■j* On, in each 
half. Each day : + used attrib. and in genitive 
case in sense i every day as applied to clothing, 
etc. f Each other . . : — every • other (i. e. every 
alternate). . . *p Each a deal, *p each deal : every 
whit, f Each kins : of every kind, every kind of ; 
the northern form appears in one word as Ilkin. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 367 The. .lord of dowglass ay Had 
spyis out on ilka syde. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 724 Wepyng 
and sorwyng in yche a syde. 1551 Turner Herbal D vja. 
It groweth . . of iche syde of the hygh way. 

c 2203 Lay. 24745 B rut t es .. heom to-holden in mchere 
halue. a izz$ Leg. Kath. 19 On euch half [ = on every side). 
1422 Will 0/ Clanbowe (Som. Ho.) Myn echedaies gown. 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 363 It ended in a com- 
promise for a fee each other time. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 1364 Had vnderstanden wele . . ilk [P. 
ilka] dele, c 2323 Chron. Eng. in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 
303 The traitour uchadel Sende hit to Denemarke. c 1400 
St. Alexius (Vern.) 334 Rzedde hit sipen vchadel. ex 440 
Generydes 697 His thought was sett oon hir yche deell. 

a 1250 Prov. Alfred 384 in O. E.Misc. 226 Uyches cunnes 
madmes. c *250 Gen. <5- Ex. 220 Ilc kinnes beste. 

e. Ever each : original form of Every, q. v. 

'p 2 . After without (baton ) : — Ant. Cf. All A. 4. 
c 897 K. /Elf red Gregory's Past . xi. 288 Butan aelcum eje. 
c 2175 Colt. Horn. 227 Acenned of pe feder on hefene buton 
elcer moder. c 2300 Beket 480 Withoute ech delay. 

XI. Absol. (quasifron.) 

3 . With reference to a sb. going before, or fol- 
lowed by of. Sometimes incorrectly with pi. vb. 

a tooo Caedmon's Gen. 2521 (Gr.) /EIc hine selfa begrindep 
gastes dugeSum. c 2330 [see A. yj. c 1386 Chaucer Monkes 
T. 263 He .. maked ech of hem to been his thral. 1588 J. 
U dall Demonstr. Discip. (Arb.) 50 If God do vsually bestow 
doctrine and exhortation vpon seuerall persons, wherein 
eche is found to excell. 2678 R. Barclay Afol. Quakers 
xi- § 7. 354 Each made it their work to retire inwardly to 
the Measure of Grace in themselves. 2739 Chestekf. Lett. 
I.xxv. 93 Each of these verses have five feet. 2782 Cow ter 
Gilpin 213 All and each that pass’d that way Did join in the 
pursuit. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) III. xxii. 
354 Each has his own place marked out for him. 2871 Mok- 
ley Voltaire (1886) 3 Each did much to. .purify the spiritual 
self-respect of mankind. 

4 . Distributing a plural subj. or obj. So equal each 
to each , said in Geometry of corresponding parts. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 pa onfengon hig ale his 
pening. c 2400 Beryn 83 Lo ! howe the clowdis worchyn, eche 
to mete his mach. c 2310 More Picus Wks.(i557) 9/1 Eche 
of them after their deseruing. 2572 Mascall Govt. Cattle , 
Horses (1627) 151 Turmerick, long Pepper, graines of Bay- 
berries, of ech a halfe peny worth. 2697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, iv. 258 Studious of Honey, each in his Degree. 2790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 29 His majesty’s heirs and successors, each 
in his time and order. 1840 Lardner Geom. 264 The com- 
ponent plates . . being equal . . each to each in magnitude. 
2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 309 The lords of tne bed- 
chamber [had] a thousand a year each. 

+ b. Each (uninfiected) has been occas. used to 
distribute a pron. in genit. pi. 

1625 Chapman Odyss. xm. 149 Two rocks . . whose each 
strength binds The boist’rous waves in from the high-flown 
winds. 2704 Rowf. lllyss. 11. i. 944 The massie Goblets.’. 
Whose each capacious Womb.. Portended witless Mirth, 
c. Often with reference to price ; — apiece. 

Mod. They cost sixpence each. 1 paid sixpence each for 
them. 

5 . Each other', used as a reciprocal pronoun in 
acc., dat., or genit. case ; = one another. 

Originally this was a phrase construed as in 4, each being 
ihe subject, and other (inflected in OE. i*i Seme, dhres, 
<So rum, etc.) being governed in acc., genit., or dat. by a verb, 
prep., or sb. This use still occurs arch, or poet, {each to 
ether , etc.). The words have however long become a com- 
pound (cf. Du. elkander), so that we can say to each other , 
of each other , etc. To use the word as a nom. (‘We know 
what each other arc doing 0 is a vulgarism occasionally 
heard. 

<22000 Battle of Maldor. 234 Us is eallum pearf 3 a t 
ure n.*£hwylc o 3 cme bylde. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
149 pat we sholdcn biwepen ure elch o 3 res sinne. 2258 
Proclam. lint. Ill in Stubbs Sel. Chart . 3S8 pat tenc 
oper helpe pat for to done. 2398 Thevisa Barth. De 
P. R. v. xxix. (2495) 240 Foules that lyue by blodc etc 
not eche other. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 222 
l'housandes fell to the grounde cche vp other. 2485 Ma- 
lory Arthur 11. vi. We wil hclpc eche other. 15*3 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. 1 . cxL 133 [He) saluted them eche after 
other. J53B Starkey England 1. 2 Ych one to the profyt 
of other. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 338 
Helping eche other so farre as wee may. 16x5 Wadsworth 
in Bedell Lett. (1624) 7 How these two could be.. members 
..participant each of other. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Ret. 


1. (1702) I. 37 Justled each the other too much. 2667 Mil- 
ton P. L. iv. 682 Responsive each to others note. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 47 T s These Two Lovers seem’d, .made 
for each other. 2816 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. in. u 
That we may see each other’s faces. 1821 Keats Isabel xxi 
Each unconfines His bitter thoughts to other. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth II, 24 To defy each other to mortal 
combat. 

C. Combinations. 

Certain phrases beginning with each were for- 
merly written as single words (cf. everybody ): 
as each a dele (ilkctdel, uch ad cl), each day's ( eche - 
dales, cf. Sc. i/kaday), each man (cilc mon, cache - 
man), each one (echone, ichone, Ilkane); see ex- 
amples under A, B. See also Ilkin. 

Each, var. f. Eche v. Obs. 
t Ea*ch-whe*re. Obs. [f. Each + Where.] 
Ever)’ where, in every 7 part, on every side. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 23981 (Trin.) Iesus preched vche where. 
a 1341 Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1861) 50 Each where where 
man doth live. 2553 Short Catech. in Liturgies , etc. Edw. 
VI (1844) 507 His Godhead is in such sort each where, that 
it filleth both heaven and earth, a 1649 Drumm. or Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 43 From dark sepulchres each where. 
Eadmede, -mod, var. ff. Edmede, Obs., hu- 
mility, Edmod a., humble, 
t Ea*di, a. Obs. Forms : i dadis, 2-4 eadi, 
2-3 cedi, 8Bdi3, edi, eddi. [Com. Teut.: OE. 
cadig = OSax. 6dag, OHG. blag, ON. atttiigr, 
wealthy, happy, Goth, attdags happy, f. OTeut. 
*audo-w, audO'Z riches + -go- ; see -Y.] 

1 . Rich, wealthy, luxurious. 

a 2000 Crist 2497 ( Bosw.) Earm ic wzes .. 3 a;t 3 u wurde 
ead‘13. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 215 pet he mid wohje ne of- 
sitte ne ermne ne eadine. a 2200 Moral Ode 227 in Lamb. 
Horn. 173 UnderstondeS nu to me edi [other MSS. eadi, 
edye, midi] men and arme. CX205 Lav. 2361 An eoriPhus 
eadi & feier. 

2 . Happy, fortunate, well-omened. Also, Blessed, 
saintly ; said of persons and their actions. 

C825 Vcsp. Psalter cxviii. (cxix.) 1 Badge unwemme in 
wege. a 2000 Guthlac (Gr.) 247 Si 33 an biorg gestteh Eadig 
oretta. c 2^x75 Lamb. Hotn. 47 /Edie and blessede beon 
alle peo pe inereS godes weordes and heom athaldeS. a 2225 
Ancr. R. 242 Heo holden hire up mid hore lif holinesse, ant 
mid hore cadie bonen. C1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2086 ‘Me wore 
leuere,’ quad Ioseph, ‘Of eddi dremes rechenswep.’ CX31S 
Shoreham 229 The eadi levedy [i.e. the Blessed virgin]. 

Hence .33di$le33c (Orm.) [see -lock.], hap- 
piness, prosperity, f Eadily adv., in a blessed 
or fortunate manner. *pEadiness, happiness, 
prosperity ; blessedness. 

a iooo Beowulf {Gx.) 200 Swa pa drlht-gumatv dreamum 
lifdon eadigliee. c 2200 Trin. Coll'. Horn. 33 pe fulle edi- 
nesse of paradis. c 2200 Ormin 5706 pe sexte seollbess jediv 
le33c. a 2225 Ancr. R. 328 Edmodnesse eadiliclic bigileO 
ure Louerd. a 2240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 189 pu hauest 
pin edinesse, and ti muchele heh-schipe. 

Eadish, obs. form of Eddish. 

+ Ea’dness. Obs. Forms : 1 oadnis, 2 ed* 
nesso. [OE. eadnis , f. dad wealth = OHG. bt, 6d, 
ON. autir :—OTeut. *audo-7n, audo-z; see -HESS. 
(The OE. dad adj. wealthy is of doubtful genuine- 
ness.) Cf. Eadi, Eadiness.] Happiness, luxury’. 

a 2000 Runic Poems (Gr.) 4 Os byS. .eorla gehwam eadnis 
and tohyhL cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 75 Ednesse lette 5 pc 
mannes shrifte. 

Eager, var. form of Eagre, tidal wave. 

Eager (f’ga-O, a. Forms: 3-7 ogre, 4~5 
egor, egyr, 4-6 egir, 5' eegre, 5-6 aygre, 6 
eigre, eygre, eger, egar, aeygre, 7 eogre, 6- 
eager. [a. OF. aigre sharp, keen, sour L. acrc-in 
acc. of accr sharp, pungent, swift, strenuous. 

(Senses 2, 2, 4, 5 are taken from Er.; 6 seems a specially 
Eng. development.)] 

X. Of material things or physical conditions. 

+ X. Pungent, acrid, keen to the taste or other 
senses. Of medicines : Sharp or violent in opera- 
tion. Of diseases : Acute, severe. Obs. 

C2374 Chaucer Boeth. (1868) i.v.25 Amorcmystyand more 
egre medicine. 2544 Phalr Regim. Lyfe {1546) I j, Those 
diseases are excedynge egre, sharp and almost importable 
of peyne. 2574 Newton Health Mag. 14 To mingle. . sweet e 
and toothsome with sower and eigre. c xCoo.Shaks. Scan. 
cxviii. To make our appetites more keene With eager com- 
pounds we our pallat vrge. x6ot Holland Pliny xix. 'V 
Ofall tbis bulbous kind, the Sea-onyon is reputed chiefc.. 
there is not any more mgre and biting than it. 
b. Said of cold (after quot. 1602). 

2602 Shahs. Ham. 1. iv. 2 It is a nipping and an eager 
ayre. 2854 J. Kennedy Swallow B. (1B60) 100 Imparted an 
eager chilliness to the atmosphere. 1884 Stevenson AVtt» 
Arab. Pits. xBo The eager air of the seaside, 
t c * fg’ Of words: Biting, keen. Obs. 

<■2386 Chaucer Mclibeus' f 2x2 Thou shalt rather., 
flee fro the sweete wordes of flateiy'nge preineres than fro 
the egre wordes of thy freend. . . 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. FA M. 
vi. 68 Vex him with eager Words. — Rich. II, t. i. 49 * * lC 
bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 

+ 2 . spec. Sour, acid, tart. Obs. [So Fr. aigre. j 
e 2350 Med. MS. in Archxol. XXX. 352 Eysyl or egyr 
wyn. C 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 4 Corrupt wivn, )*at IS 
rotyn, but not egre. 2575 Art of Planting 39 The wylde 
ana eager Cherrj' tree. x6oa Shaks. Hant. ), y. 69 It doth 

K sset And curd like Aygre droppings into Milkc. avjtj 
>rnell Hermit 39 Bread of the coarsest sort, with eager 
wine. 2727 BRAm.rv Earn. Did. I. s. v. Proving, It was 
hard to brew Drink which would be fine before it was eager. 
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3 . + a. Of a cutting instrument': Sharp (ebs. 
rare.) b. tichn. Of certain tools : 'Biting ’ keenly. 

c x6xx Chapman Iliad x. 150 The eager razor’s edge. 
1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metals II. 239 [The tool repre- 
sented in the figure] is what the artisan calls an eager tool, 
and is used for roughing the work ; it has a . . semicircular 
edge, so formed as to bite keenly, 
f 4 . Of metals : Imperfectly tempered, brittle. 
Obs. [So Fr. aigrc, opposed to doiixd] 

1580 North Plutarch 378 The Iron Coynof Sparta, .was 
SQ eager and brittle by means of this temper, that, etc. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. in. vl § 35 Gold will be sometimes so 
eager . . that it will as little endure the Hammer as Glass 
itself. 1763-6 W. Lewis in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 78 note, 
Iron or steel, .render gold hard and eager. 

XI. Of living beings or their attributes. 

1 5 . Strenuous, ardent, impetuous ; fierce, angry. 
Said of persons, their* actions and attributes. 
Obs. 

1297 R. Gloxjc. 80 pis Britones were so egre..pat po Ro- 
maynes and here kyng gonne fle atte laste. ^2380 Sir 
Ferumb. 144 Roland answerede wyp egre mod. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5445 Ymasus, yrfull, egor of wille. 1475 Bk. 
Noblesse , Cruell and egre werre. 1485 Malory Arthur 
I. xiv (1817) With an egyr countenaunce. 1513 Douglas 
/Eneis ix. xi. 28 Egyr of thar wyllis. 1555 Fardle Facions 
Pref. 17 Echone contendeth with eigre mode and bitter 
dispute. 2610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 137 His most 
segre .enemy. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. § 1. 298 Glut the 
eagerest malice. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady n. viii. § 7 
(1734) 201 When the Conflict.. is very hot, brisk, and eager, 
we all agree to call it a Fever. 

+ b. • Of beasts and birds of prey : Fierce, savage: 
Also transf. Obs. 

<72386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1143 Egre as is a Tygre. 1530 
Palsgr. 311/1 Egar, fierce, .as a wyld beest is. 1583 Stany* 
hurst /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 21 The southwynd merciles eager. 

6. Of persons : Full of keen desire or appetite; 
impatiently longing to do or obtain something. 
Const, inf. ; after, for, fof (the thing desired); 
about , in, \upoji (a task, matter, or concern). 
Also of desires or appetites : Intense, impatient. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3753 Menelay the mighty was.. 
Auntrus in armys, eger of wer. 1561. Norton & Sackv. 
Gorboduc 1008 After blond so eigre were thy thirst. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 6 Eger greedinesse. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Feb. 1. I. 40 He.. found others to be less eager 
in the pursuit of his Friendship. 1695 Blackmore Pr. 
Arth. ix. 432 Eager of fame, 'and of the promis’d Prize. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1 . 3x9 The Captain was so eager 
. . that he could hardly have Patience to let him come so 
near as to be sure of him. 1732 Law Serious C. xiL (ed. 2) 
189 He is eager upon it. 1731 Johnson Rambl. No. 153 T5 
Eager of any intelligence that might increase it. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. 1 . 11. 133 She had become acquainted 
with the eager and impatient temper of the nation. 1769 
— Chas. V , III. vii. 2 He was eager for war. 1793 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. X77, I am not now so eager about 
your coming to town as I was. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. 

I. 201 The enemy, .being eager in plundering the baggage 
of the dead. 1836 Thirlwall Greece III. xix. 106 They 
are . . eager for foreign expeditions. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps v. § xo. 146 How much of imperfection., the eyes of 
those eager builders could endure. 1883 Mattch. Exam. 

26 Nov. 4/2 Makers are not eager to book fresh orders. 

b. Of actions, gestures, looks, etc.. : Character- 
ized by or manifesting alacrity or impatient desire. 

Phrases like eager conflict, pursuit, originally belonged 
rather to 5, but modern feeling connects them with this sense. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Ji. 645 Early Visitants, With 
eager Eyes devouring. .The breathing Figures of Corinth- 
ian Brass. X732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 16 Wks. 1871 II. 

84 Those gentlemen who are called men of pleasure, from 
their eager pursuit of it. 1853 Robertson Scrm. Ser. in. 
xi. (1876) 131 An epistle abounding with the most earnest 
and eager controversy. 1866 G. Macdonald A tut. Q. NeigJtb. 
xiii. (1878) 253 The unconsciously eager way in which he 
looked at the eatables. 1873 Buckle Civilis. viii. 457 Eager 
in upholding rights of kings. 

1 7 . spec. Hungry (?orig. techn. in Falconry). 
Of the eyes : Hungry-looking. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvj, The hawke will be very eegre 
and gleetous of the seekeness. 1575 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 
x6o When your falcons be skoured and cleane so as beyng • 
sharp set they may be called hungrie hawkes, or as faulco- j 
ners tearme them eagre hawkes. *693 W. Robertson I 
Phraseol. Gen. 516 Eager or sharp set, i.e. hungry’. 1712 : 
Steele Sped. No. 266 ?2 Her eyes were wan and eager. 
1766 Anstey Bath Guide v. 75 Your Frenchman so eager. 
With all his Soup Meagre. 

III. Comb., as eager-eyed, ^hearted, - looking j 
adjs. ; also + eager-dulce, -sweet a., acid and 
sweet. [Cf. Aigre-doux, Agrodolce.] 

1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes iy. The carved angels, ever 
ea^er-eyed. 1805 Wordsw. lucid. Favourite Dog xi Every 
dog is eager-hearted. 1825 Bro. Jonathan II. 77 His eager- 
looking red eyes. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 3 a, The 
eagredulce sauce of the paraphrase. _ Ibid. Pref. 5 b, If with 
vinegre it be made eagredulce. Ibid. 3 Eagredulce. x6i6 
Surfl. & Markh. County. Farm 416 As concerning Ciders 
. . the eager sweet are much better . . than the harsh sweet. 

+ Ea’ger, V. Obs. Also 4-5 egren. [ad. OF. 
aigrier, aigroier ; cf. prec.] trans. To excite, 
irritate, provoke; in qnot. 158Z to irritate physic- 
ally ; also reft, to become exasperated. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. (1868) iv. vi. 141 j>e nature of som 
man is so .. vncouenable J»at..pouerte..my3te raber egren 
hym to done felonies, c 1400 Destr. Troy 7329 He angurt 
hym full euyll, & egerd hym with. 1581 Mulcaster Posi- 
tions xyL (1887) 77 They that be gawled or byled within, 
may neither runne nor wrastle, for eagering the inward. 


Eagerly (rgaili) , adv. [f. Eager- a. + -ly 2 .] 
+ 1 . Sharply, pungently, keenly; violently, harshly, 
severely. Obs. 

2377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 376 ,j?anne welled water for 
wikked werkes, Egerlich ernynge put of mennes eyen. 
c 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 82 The more thesynne is ab- 
hominable the egerlyer thei be tempted bi the deuelle. - 1480 
Caxton Ovid’s Met. xi. xxi, I am more aigrely tempested, 
than he was wyth the fl codes of the see. 1553 Bale Voca- 
cyon in Hart. Misc . (Malh.) I. 341 Within ii dayes after 
was I sick agayn, so egerly, etc. 1603 Knolles Hist .‘Turks 
(1621) 650 Raine, whichfrose so eagerly., that it seemed 
the depth of Winter had . ;been come in. 

. fb. 7 b bear eagerly [tr. acide ferre , Vulg. ; cf. 
also Lat. eegre ferre , which, may have been some- 
times confused] ; to take amiss, be grieved at. Obs. 
m 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. iv. 9 Egrelt or heuyly bere thou not 
in thi soule. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (\V. de W.) 1. xxxv. 
(1495) 29 a/i, Whyche thynge. .Cypryan bare aygrely. 1598 
Chapman Iliad 1. 99 Agamemnon rose, eagerly bearing all. 

1 2 . Angrily, fiercely, bitterly, malignantly. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B, xvi. 64 Egrelich he loked on me. 

cx 450 Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 698 A lyown that loked ful 
egerlye. 2609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. 11. ii. 81 Him she loves 
most, she will seeme to hate eagerliest. 

. 3 . Impetuously, swiftly. (Now only in phrases 
like eagerly pursuing, which approach sense 4). 

2330 R. Brunne Citron. 39 To b e cite J>ei went egrely; & 
did po kynges fle. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 427 Douglas . . 
full egirly Assalit. c 1450 Merlin x. 158 He.. rode a-gein 
hym full egerly, 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 240 How 
eagerly ye follow my disgraces. 1653 Earl Orrery Par- 
then. (1676) 23 Who were eagerly pursuing the Parthians. 

4 . In an. eager manner ; with impatient desire, 
promptitude, or alacrity. 

x6oi Shaks. Jul.C. v. iii. 7 Brutus . .Tiauing some ad- 
uantage on Octauius, Tooke it too eagerly. 2719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) II. viii. 184 Eagerly hungry. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. (; F. III. 114 The oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by 
every order of the state. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 
546 An unprincipled minister eagerly accepted the services 
of these mercenaries. 2867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x. (1880) 
156 Thanksgivings, .in which the people eagerly took part. 

Eagerness (f ‘games). [f. Eager a. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being Eager. 

+ 1 . a. Pungency of taste, b. Acidity, sourness. 
X490 Arnolde Citron. (1811) 112 Alle maner auenturs 
..of alle the sayd wynes, lecage forth and egimesse of 
the same oonly excepte. 1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 
106 a, Sugre for to moderate the eygrenesse of the Alome. 
i6ox Holland Pliny xix. viii, Senvie. .stewed in some con- 
venient liquor, in such sort, as a man shal not. .complaine 
of any eagemesse that it hath. 1713 Lond. ■$- Country 
Brew. 11. (1743) 104 By.. Boiling, the Wort is.. more able to 
resist Eagerness and Putrefaction. 

f 2 . Acerbity, bitterness, irritability. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 4 Ire, egrenesse, and feersnesse is 
holaen for a vertu in the lion. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xviiL I. 56 Saul had persecuted him with greater furie and 
egrenesse than all the rest. 1624 Bedell Lett. ii. 47 This 
eagrenesse is not mutual!. 

1 3 . Of metals : Defective temper, brittleness. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law- Merck. 289 It taketh away the 

eagrenesse of Brasse. 

4 . Keenness, swiftness. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals I. 290 These stones 
[grindstones for cutlery] are of a peculiar grit, and cut with 
great eagerness. 

1 5 . Impetuosity, fierceness. Obs. 
cx 400 Mclayite 915 Aftir armours he askede tytte, For 
egernesseheloughe. 1485 Malory A rthnr 1. .\v(i8i7)They 
were so’couragyous that many Knyghtes shoke. .for egrenes. 
1665 Manley Grotius' Low-C. IVarrs 4x7 Nor the Sea 
it self, can put a stop to their [bears’] eagerness. 2678 
Earl Murray in Lauderdale Pap. (1885) III. lxxx. 131 
The Kinge .. becaem paell and he shouke withe eagemes. 

6. Keenness of appetite or desire ; impatient haste 
to do or obtain something. Const, of, for , or inf 
i486 Bk. St. A Ibans A vij b, Mony an hawke for eger- 
nesse when he shulde nomme a fowle he seesith bot^the 
federis. 2589 Puttenham Eng, Pocsie (7869) 239 Industrie is 
a liuely and vnweried search and occupation in honest things, 
egernesse is an appetite in base and small matters. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Reft. (1675)69 We. .find not. .that Satisfaction 
. . that the Eagerness of our unruly Appetites promises us, 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Ded., An eagerness of Learning 
more. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 18 * What say’st thou my 
Girl?’ said he, with some Eagerness. 1870 Bryant Homer 
I. vi. 184 Let no man through eagerness for spoil Linger 
behind the rest. 

Eagle {rg' 1 ), sb. Forms : 4-7 egle, 5 egylle, 
6 aegle, £-7 eegle, 6- eagle ; also 4-5 a negle, 
neggle. [ME. egle, a. OF. egle, aigle — Pr. aigla. 
It. aquila , Sp., Pg. aguila L. aquila.] 

1 . The name commonly given to any of the 
larger Diurnal Birds-of-prey which are not Vul- 
tures ; though some birds are accounted Eagles by 
ornithologists which are smaller than certain 
Buzzards. Two species of Eagle are natives of 
Britain ; the Golden Eagle ( Aquila chrysaclus ), 
almost confined in these islands to the mountainous 
parts of Scotland and Ireland; and the Sea, or 
White-tailed Eagle ( Haliaetus albicilla ) found on 
the coasts of the same countries. Much resembling 
the latter ..is the Bald ' or White-headed Eagle 
(PL. Icucoce'phalus ), the emblematic bird of the 
United States of America. 

The strength, keen vision, graceful and powerful flight of 
the eagle areproverbial, and have given to him the title of 
the king of birds. 


CX380 Wyclif Scrm. xxx. Sel. Wks. II. no Lyke to a 
fieynge egle. 1382 — Jcr. iv. 13 Swiften; than eglis his 
hors, c 1475 Voc. in Wr-Wulcker 701 Hec aquila, a n egylle. 
Ibid. 761 A egyle. ' 1535 Coverdale Ob ad. 4 Though thou 
wentest vp as hye as the Aegle. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
81 An <Egle snatched a peece of bread out of his hand. 1607 
Shaks. Timoil iv. iii. 224 These moyst Trees, That haue 
out-liu'd the Eagle. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768)!. 123 Eagles 
are remarkable for their longevity. x86z Lowell Poet. 
tVks. (2879) 391/2 Ninety miles off as the eagle flies. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 25 Can I make my eye an eagle’s? 
•b. with prefixed word defining the species, 
x 688 I. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 989 The largest I 
take to be that ihey call the Grey Eagle. 2790 Pennant 
Tour in Scotl. II. 24^ Sea. Eagles breed in ruined towers, 
but quit the country in winter ; the black eagles continue 
there the whole year. 1803 Pic Nic No. 6 (1806) I. 224 
The fierce bald-eagle, tyrant of thy native woods. 1865 
Gould Birds ofl Australia I. 9 The natural disposition of 
the Wedge-tailed Eagle leads it to frequent the interior 
portion of the country. 

C. fig. (often with allusion to 2 a, b.) 
x6xi Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 473 Our princely Eagle Th' Im- 
perial! Caesar. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-s II. xz6 
Those two Sonnes of the Russian Eagle. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas 47 Russia's famish'd eagles Dare not to prey beneath 
the crescent’s light. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 64 Hope, a 
poising eagle. 

2 . A figure of the bird used for any purpose : 

a. as an ensign in the Roman army, and as an 
ensign and badge in the French army under the 
empire. 

__ ?iz_i4oo Moric Arth. 360 Hysegle to touche, pat borne es 
in his banere. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 273 Caius Marius., 
ordained, that the legions . . should haue the Egle for 
their standard, xjzo Ozell Vcrtot's Rom. Rep. II. xi. 161 
Cinna flatter’d Valerius.. that Sylla’s Soldiers, .would soon 
desert to his Eagles. x8rz Wellington Disp. 21, 24 July 
in Examiner 24 Aug. 535/2 The Eagles and Colours taken 
from the enemy. 1815 J. W. Croker in Papers (1884) I.ifi. 
73 The broken eagles which the French soldiers wore on 
the fronts of their caps. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
IV. xxxviii. 348 Their eagles were retained as trophies. 

b. as an armorial bearing ; esp. of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and of the various modem em- 
pires, as the Austrian, French, German, and Rus- 
sian. Also as the badge of an order of knighthood. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monkes T. 393 The feeld of snow, with 
thegle of blak ther-Inne. 2705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4182/1 _A 
new Order of Knighthood, called the Order of the White 
Eagle. X707 Ibid. No. 4354/2 Knight of the Order of the 
Prussian Eagle. 2845 S . Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. 
I. 1. 149 The . . cities . . which bear the imperial eagle in 
their arms. 

c. as the sign (or appellation) of an inn. 

1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (1852) 75 At the syne of the 
Eggylle. 

3 . Applied to certain objects ‘made in the form 
of an eagle ; such as a brass (or wooden) lectern 
in a church ; the ampulla containing the anointing 
oil used at coronations ; a clasp for a belt, etc. 

1766 Entick London IV. 213 The reader’s desk is an in- 
closure . . in which is a . . brass pillar supporting an eagle. 
2820 A. Taylor Glory 0/ Regal. 61 A spoon into which the 
oil is poured from the beak of the eagle. 1836 Parker 
Gloss. Archil. I. 287 A common form for brass lecterns..is 
that of an eagle, .with wings expanded to receive the book. 
1843 Tennyson Godiva 43 She . . Unclasp'd the wedded 
eagles of her belt. 1852 Thackeray Esmond it, vi, Mr. 
Tusher. .read from the eagle. 


4 . The asterism Aquila , one of the northern 
constellations. \ Eagle -star, Altair or a Aquilre. 

2551 Recorde Cast. Kitowl. 264 Towarde the southe, is 
the Egl£, includynge 9 starres. x6ox Holland Pliny 
II. 522 From the Egle-star. _ x868 Lockyf.r Heavens (e d. 3) 
329 In the west appears Atair, in the Eagle. 

5 . A coin bearing the image of the bird ; spec. 
a coin of base metal current in England at the 
accession of Edward I ; a gold coin of the United 
States, value ten dollars. Double-eagle : a U. S. 
coin worth twenty dollars. 

[c 2350 W. Hemingburgh Chrotiicon (1849) U* 7 Monetas 
.. pessimi metalli, pollardorura, crocardorum .. aquilarum, 
etc.] 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., He. . decry’ d the use of 
these Eagles, and other the like kinds of base coin, a 285a 
Rossetti Dante <$• Circ. 1. (1674) 209 Quite a glut of eagle- 
pieces. 2860 Bartlett Did. Amer. s.v., There are also 
double-eagles of twenty dollars, as well as half and quarter- 
eagles. 

0 . Sea Eaglet fa. properly the White-tailed 
Eagle ( Haliaetus albicilla), which older writers 
confounded with the Osprey or so-called Fishing 
Eagle. Pennant, Brit. Zool. (1766) 140, refers to 
Sibbald as having applied this name to the Skua. 

2766 Pennant Brit. Zool. 63. 

b. a species of Skate, Pfyliobalcs marginata. 
[So Fr. aigle dc mcr ; see quot.] 

2847 Carpenter Zool. § 584 The Myliobates receives its 
common name of Sea-eagle from having the pectoral fins 
of extreme breadth, so that it much resembles a bird of prey 
with its wings expanded. 

+ 7 . Arch. The gable of a house ; the pediment 
of a temple, [transl. L. aquila, Gr. aeros, dcroifta.'] 

t68 2 Wheler Jcurn. Greece y. 360 The Figures of the 
Front, which the Antients called the Eagle. Ibid. 3ZS On 
the highest point of the Eagle is a broad Stone laid. 2751 
Chambers'O'^- s.v. ^ , , >r _ . 

+ 8. Cant. 4 -The winning Gamester (Neur Caul. 

Diet. 1725)- obs - 4 ~_ 2 
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9 . Angling . .A kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (i 83 o) 360 There are two 
Eagles, the grey and yellow. 

10 . Comb. a. attrib., as eagle-bark, -claw, -eye, 
-flight, - height , -plume, - plumage , -radiance, -speed, 
-spirit, - standard ; b. objective, as cagle-bajjiing 
adj., -bearer ; C. parasynthetic deriv.,as eagle-billed, 
-pinioned, -sighted, -winged adjs.; eagle-like adj.and 
adv. ' Also eagle- cock, a weather-cock ; eagle - 
fisher, the Osprey ; *}* eagle-flower, the Balsam 
( [Impatiens Balsamina ) ; eagle - ray, -skate ( <= 
sense 6 b) ; *j* eagle-wit, a person of penetrating 
intellect. Also Eagle-eyed, -hawk, -owl, -stone. 

1821 Shelley Prometh. U/ib. 1 . i. 20 This wall of *eagle- 
bafiling mountain. 187s Browning 'A rtsioph. Apol. Ais- 
khulos* bronze-throat *eagle-bark at blood. 2658 Rowland 
• Moufet’s The at. Ins. 939 The mouth forked and *Eagle- 
bill'd. 2883 fisheries Exhib. Catnl. 195 *Eagle-claw trap. 
1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. m. x. (1743) 2x3 On 
it was a Cross, .and on that an * Eagle-cock of Copper gilt. 
[1603 Chettle, etc. Patient Grissil (1841) 12 Women have 
*eagle*s eyes To pry even to the heart.] 2819 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1872) 120 The eagle eyes of 
informers. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. x. 145 Hiawatha, .hardly 
touched his *eagle-feathers As he entered at the doorway. 
2849 C. St. John Tour Sutkld. I. 24 A shepherd told us 
of a nest of the *Eagle Fisher. 2852 Gallenga tr. Mariottis 
Italy 337 *Eagle-fhght of genius was out of the question 
with him. 2786 Chambers Cycl. (ed. Rees) s. v. Balsamitte , 
The other [species] is from China.. most commonly called 
the immortal * eagle-flower. 1741 Contpl. Pant. -Piece 11. 
iii. 386 Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as . . 
Genistella, Eagle. Flower. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 29 At 
such an ^eagle-height I stand, a 2600 J. Bryan Ps. cxxvii. 
in Farr’s S.P. 335 ^Eagle-like his fame shall mount., a 2626 
R. Harris Hezekialis Recov. (1630) 29 Good men will bless 
God for an eagle-like body. 2800 Borns Wks. III. 301 
Dangers, * eagle-pinioned, bold, Soar around each cliffy 
hold. 2811 Scott Roderick 28 Morena’s *eagle-plume 
adorned his crest. 2813 Scott Trierm. 11. ix, *Eagle-plum- 
age deck'd her hair. 2717 Fenton Poems 160 (Jod.) The 
nectar’d sweets supply *EagIe-radiance to the faded eye. 
1856 Gosse Marine Zool. 11. 251 Myliobatis (Cuv.) *Eagle 
Ray. Head projecting ; pectorals extended like wings. 1588 
Shaks. L.L.L. iv. iii. 226 What peremptory *Eagle-sighted 
eye Dares looke? 2637 Hey wood Roy . Kings 1. i. Wks. 1874 
VI. 7, I was borne Kagle-sighted, and to gaze In the Suns 
fore-head. 2641 J. Jackson True Evang, ; T. if. 213 S. John 
having written his Kagle-sighted Gospel. x88z St. James’s 
Gaz. 15 Mar. 6/1 The formidable sting-ray, *eagle-skate, or 
thine, 2725 Pope Odyss. 1. 423 Abrupt, with *eagle-speed 
she cut the sky. 2817 Byron Lament Tasso 2 ^Eagle-spirit 
of a child of song. 2812 Scott Roderick 42 On *eagle- 
standards and on arms he gazed. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, t. 
iii.229 The * eagle-winged pride Of sky-aspiring and am- 
bitious thoughts. 267s J. Smith Chr. Rclig. Appeal 11. 22 
The Eagle-wing'd Evangelist. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel 
iii. 212 The eagle-winged lion of Daniel. 2665 Glanvill 
Seeps. Sci . xx, 229 Aristotle would have fainted before he 
had flown half so far, as that * Eagle -wit [Descartes]. 
Eagle (rg’l), v. nonce-wd. [f. the sb.] inir. 
To fly as an eagle. Also, To eagle it. 

26s* Benlowes Thcoph. To my fancy, <5 c., Eagling ’bove 
transitory Sphears. 2868 R. Buchanan IVallacc I. .ii, 
Thou’dst play the eagle in thy borrowed plumage ; Whose 
are the feathers wherewith thou wouldst eagle it ? 
fEa*gled ,ppl.a. Obs. or nonce-wd. [f. Eagle 
sb. +-ed 2 .] a. Furnished with the image of an 
eagle ; having an eagle or eagles, b. Resembling 
an eagle in form or action ; eagle-like. 

26x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 296 Hee carried upon his own 
shoulders the Eagled Ensigne into the Camp. 2660 Water- 
house^ misty Arm. 225 Souldiers haue the start of Scholars 
in their Eagled strength. 

Ea*gle-ey : ed, a. [see Eagle io c.] -Having 
an eye like an eagle ; keen-sighted, lit. and Jig . 

sfiox Bp. Barlow Basic ty Body (1609) E iva, Faith, being 
Eagle eyed, can . . see the maiestie of God. # 2625 Hart 
Anat. Ur. if. iii. 65 The most eagle-eyed Physitian. a 2703 
Burkitt On N. T. John viii. 21 It is a false zeal that is 
eagle-eyed abroad, and blind at home, x 800 Weems Wash- 
ington v. (1877) 35 The eagle-eyed friendship of Mr. Waller 
quickly discovered him. 

Eagle-hawk. Transl. of Fr. aigle-aufour, 
Cuvier’s name for a South American bird of prey of 
the genus Morphnus, called Spizactus by Vieillot. 

The name is found in Griffith’s transl. (1829) of Ctivier’s 
RIq/ic Animal, but never came into English use. 
ila'gle-owl, A nocturnal bird of prey ( Bubo 
igitavus), the largest of the Owl tribe inhabiting 
Europe. 

2678 Ray Willughby s Ornith. 99 The great Horn-Owl 
or Kagle-Owl. 2766 Pennant^ Zool ^ 71 The great eagle 
owl has once been shot in Yorkshire. 2849 Knox Or- 
nitk . Rambles 186 There has been for many years a mag- 
nificent living collection of Eagle owls at Arundel Castle. 

Ea*glesliip. nonce-wd. [f. Eagle -ship.] 
The position or dignity of an eagle. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 21, I always illus- 
trated my cagleship, by aiming at the noblest quarries. 

+ Eo/gleSS. Obs . rare— 0 , [ad. OF. aiglcssc.] 
A female eagle. 

x6xt Cotgr., Aiglesse, an Eaglcsse; a henne Eagle. 

Ea*gle-sto*ne. [See Aetites, and quot. 1601.] 
«* Aetites. 

<-1440 Bene P lor. 390 An egyll and a charbokull stone. 
2601 Holland Pliny II. 590 T he /Fgle-stones called AC-titcs 
it is said that .. without them the ./Egles cannot hatch. 
2686 Lomi. Gaz. Na 2126/4 An Eagle Stone, tied up in a 
piece of black JUbon. .lost the 29th Instant. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v. sE tiles, The finest and most valued of all 
the cagle-stoncs, are accidental stales of one or other of our 


common pebbles. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 16 Norway 
produces crystals.. tnunder stones, and eagle-stones. 2879 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Aetites, The eagle-stone; a stone, hol- 
low and containing another substance within it ; the. .shell 
of clay-iron stone; the., nucleus, of variable composition. 
Eaglet (j-glet). Also 7 eglet. [a. Fr. aiglette, 
dim. of aiglc jiiGLE ; see -ET.] A yonng eagle. . 

2572 Bossewell Arviorie 11. 68 b, This birde Ossifraga .. 
bryngeth vp the Eaglet so cast out. 2628 Wither Brit. 
Rememb. v. 2660 When Eglets are first taught to flye. 2795 
Southey Joan of Arc x. 377 Went like eaglets to the prey. 
2832 Tennyson CEnonc 208 The callow eaglet, 
b. as a charge in heraldry. 
i6xx Gvu.ui-1 Heraldry 111. xvii. 258 On a bend gules, 
three Eaglets displaced. 2864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. ty 
Pop. xiv. § i (ed. 3) 258 The well-known Shield of Piers de 
Gaveston. .vert, six eaglets or. 

Ea*gle-W00d. Also 8 agal-wood. [transl. F. 
bo is d'aigle, Pg. pao d’aguila, a perversion of 
Malayalam ayil, or some other vernacular form 
of Skr. aguru (Yule). Cf. Agalloch.] 

Another name for Agalloch or Calambac, q. v. 
[2516 Barbosa (Lisbon) 393 (Y.) Aguila, cada Farazola de 
300 a 400 (fanams)J. 27x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 59 The 
Portuguese call it Eagle- wood. 2774 Niebuhr Des. de 
V Arabic xxxiv. (Y.) Un bois nomine par les Anglois Agal- 
wood, et par les Indiens de Bombay Agar. 2854 Hooker 
Himal. Jntls. (1855) 3*8 (Y.) The eagle- wood.. is much 

sought for its fragrant wood. 2864 Sat. Rev. 9 July 67 
Trees containing the eagle-wood, resins, and dye-woods. 
2872 Alabaster Wheel of Law 86 A second [palace] of nine 
Stories, constructed entirely of eagle-wood. 
tEa'glify, v. Obs. [f. Eagle + -fy.] irans. 
To make into an eagle or like an eagle. 

2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvii, Had the Sunne been 
up.. (such pride bewitch’d my wit To Egel-fie my selfe) I 
had assayed to soar to it. 2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. v. 
2595 The Kites that flye Above the clouds, themselves to 
Eaglifie. 

t Ea’gly, a. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. Eagle 4- -y k] 
Eagle-like, aquiline. 

2624 Sanderson Serm. I. 222 The sharpest and most 
eagly eye. 

Eagre (P’gdi, rgai). Forms : a. (2, 8 higra), 
7 higre, 7- hygre, hyger. &. (? 6,) 7 agar, (9 
dial, ager), 7-9 eagre, 8 eger, egre, (9 segir, 
cegro, pseudo- arch, eygre), 7- eager, eagre. 
[Of unknown etymology. The conjecture which 
connects it with the OK.’ tagor, egor, occurring in 
comb., app. with sense ‘ flood, ocean ’, is unten- 
able, because the OE. g in such a position would 
have become^ in mod.E. Nor can it be a. ON. 
segir ocean, sea-god, as the inflexional - r would 
in that case have disappeared. 

The identity of eagre with higre (latinized as higra by 
William of Malmesbury-) seems clear from the sense, but is 
difficult to account for phonologically. The usfial pronunc. 
in the neighbourhood of the Humber and Trent is (e"g?3) ; 
the 17th (? 26th) c. spelling agar seems to be a phonetic 
rendering of this or its antecedent. The Diets, give (fgo-i). 
Identity with Acker is not clearly indicated by the sense, 
and is very doubtful.} 

A tidal wave of unusual height, .caused by the 
rushing of the tide up a narrowing estuary ; = 
Bore sb. 3 Chiefly with reference to the Humber 
(and Trent) and the Severn. 

a. [c 2125 Will, of Malmesb. Gest. Pontifc (Rolls) 
292 [The Bore on tlm Severn] Nautte certe gnari, cum vi- 
dent illam Higram ( sic enim Anglici voca.nt) venire,* navem 
obvertunt, et per medium secantes violentiam ejuseludunt.] 
x6xa Drayton Poly-alb. vii. 101 With whose tumultuous 
waues Shut up in narrower bounds, the Higre wildly raues. 
1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wherry-Ferry Key. Wks. 11. 
ix/i The Flood.. hath lesse mercy then Beare, Wolfe or 
Tyger, And.. it is called the Hyger. 2704 Steele Lying 
Lover, Such a Roll of the Tides as the Sailors corruptly 
caU the Higre, instead of the Eager. 2817 Stark Hist. 
Gainsbtirgh (1843) 522 A curious phenomenon is observed 
in the Trent called the Eagre or Hygre. 

#. [* 59 2 Lylv Gallathea 1. i, [The scene is beside the 
Humber] Neptune. .sendeth a Monster called the Agar, 
against whose comming the waters rose, the fowles flie 
away,* etc.] 1647 SmccE Anglia Rediv.(zSsA) 76 A sudden 
surprisal of the tide called Eager. ' ifii6 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. (1650) 3x2 Those Agars and impetuous flows. 
2685 Dry den ’I hrenodin August, iv, His manly heart.. like 
an eagre rode in triumph oer the tide. 2759 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 r 12 He forded rivers where the current roared like 
the Egre of the Severn. 2852 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. <5- 
Eng. I. 323 The Eager or Eau-guerre, so remarkable in the 
mouth of the Severn. 1862 Dana Man.Geol.6s2 In the 
eagre of the Amazon, the whole tide passes up the stream 
in five or six waves, .each twelve to fifteen feet high. 2863 
Jean Incelow High Tide Lindis..at the eygre 's breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls. _ 1870 E. Peacock Rnlf. 
Skirl. II.87 He would .'.get on a pink and go up wi'th’ager. 
Eahte, obs. form of Aught, property. 

Eaise, obs. form of Ease. 

Eal, obs. form of Awl. 

Eald, obs. form of Eld, Old. 

Ealdor, Ealdor-, \VS. ff. of Aldor, Aldor-. 
Ealdren, obs. and dial, form of Elder. 

Earn, variant of Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Earn, obs. form of ant : see Be v. 

+ Ean, v. Obs. Forms; 1 banian, 4 onen, 
onye(n, 5 onyn, 6 cano, oyne, 7- can. {Pa. 
pple. 4 oindyd.) [OE. Haitian— I)u. dial, concn 
of same meaning ; Prof. Sicvers considers the 
OTeut. type to be *aurifati, f. *aw-j& Ewe. 


The current Identification with OE. lacnian to bring forth 
does not account for.the specialized sense, and the supposed 
loss of the c lacks analog}-.] 

trans . Of ewes : To bring forth lambs, to yean. 
Also inir. See Yean. 

a looo Lamb. Ps. lxxvu[i]. 70 (Bosw.) He jenam bine of 
eowedum sceapa, fram eanijendum he xenam hine. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 451 An hoyffer. .enyed a lomb. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvm. iv. (1495) 757 Lambeswhyche 
ben eindyd in spryngyng tymfe. 2440 Promp. Parv. jio 
Enyn, feta. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ittd. (Arb.) 3M A 
lambe newly eyned. 2580 North Plutarch 582 An Ewe 
that had eaned a Lamb. C2640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. 243 Eaned and nursed up such a couple of twins as 
the kingdome . . ajuld not parralell. 2750 W. Ellis Med. 
Husbandm. IV. i. 225 (E. D. S.) When the ewe has lately 
eaned. 1864 in Webster. 

Hence Earned///. a., bom (of lambs); Ea‘ning 
ybl. sb., the action of bearing lambs ; also attrib., as 
in caning-mood, - time ; Ea-nling, a young lamb. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 80 All the eanelings which 
were streakt and pied. 2599 Broughton’s Lett. vii. 24 Your 
selfe-conceiuing phantasie, being eucr in the eaning mood. 
2662 Lovell Hist. Atiim. % Min. 88 Salt is to be given to 
them after eaning. 2637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. iv. (1640* 
i34_And both [ewes ana rams] do feed, As either promised 
to increase your breed At eaning-time. 2639 G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xlvi. 4 j When he the Ean-ling offer'd, a 1648 — 
Eclog. v. 57 Dire, as y J Smiting Haile to new-ean'd Lambs. 
Eani, obs. f. Any. 

Ear (I®j), sb .! Forms : 1-2 6are, 3-6 ere, (3 
ire, 4 shere, er, erre, 5 heer, here, 6 heare) 
4-6 eere, yere, 5 eire, 6-7 eare, 6- ear. PI. 
ears ; also 1-2 earan, 1 earo, -u, 2-4 earen, 
4 eeren, eren, (heren, era). [Common Teut. ; 
OE. tare wk. neut. ==* OFris. tire, OS. 6 re, bra 
(MDu. ore, oore, Du. cor), OHG. bra (MHG. fin, 
mod.G. ohr), ON. cyra (Sw. bra, Da. ore), Goth. 
auso OTeut. *{au‘son-), auzo'n-, cogn. with L. 
auris {1—* ousts), Gr. our, Lith. au sis, OSIav. 
ucho, OIr. 6 , of same meaning.] 

I. The organ of hearing in men and animals. 
Anatomists distinguish (1) the external car, con- 
sisting of the pinna (the portion which projects 
outside the head) and the meatus or passage lead- 
ing thence to (2) the middle car, or tympanum, a 
cavity in the substance of the temporal bone, sepa- 
rated from the external meatus by a membrane 
called the membrana tympani ; (3) the internal 
ear , or labyrinth, which is a complex cavity hol- 
lowed out of the bone. In popular language car 
is often used for the external ear or the pinna alone. 
1 . The external ear. 

a 1000 Riddles lxxxviii. 3 (Gr.) Wiht..hmfde an ca$e and 
earan twa. a 2300 Cursor M. 18836 His hare. .Bi his eres 
skailand sumdele. c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 556 Reed as the 
brustles of a soweserys. 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (1852) 79 
Vij gentylmen of Kent sett on the pyllery. .and one ofeche 
ofther erys cut of. 2562 T. Hevwood Prov. $ E/igr. (1867) 
43 Hir eares might welf glow, For all the townc talkt of 
mr. x66x Lovell Hist. Anirn. <5- Min. Introd., The eares 
. .are divided, .in the hart, and pilous in the rat. 1746 »>• 
Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 34 They would not have let 
their' Ears appear quite so long, had they suspected, etc. 
CX750 J. Newton Jrnl. (1836) 64 Some of them said that 
their ears burned on their heads to hear me speak to such a 
man. 1832 Tennyson Miller's Dan. xxii, I would be the 
jewel That trembles in her ear. 

b. With certain defining words : a particular 
shape or appearance of the ear. Button ear; in 
dogs, an ear falling in front, and hiding the inside. 
Rose ear: one folding at the back and disclosing 
the inside. Asylum ear, insane ear : a disease of 
the ear common among the insane in asylums, 

C. Phrases. About one's cars ; said of a shower of 
blows or missiles, a conflagration, a falling house ; 
also Jig. Over {head and ) cars , atp to the ears : 
flg. deeply immersed in. To prick {tip) one's ears : 
as a horse when full of animation ; Jig. of persons, 
to assume an attitude of expectant attention, f 
hang one's ears : to be cowed, discouraged. To 
have, hold, take fy the cars ; to keep or obtain 
a secure hold upon (a person) ; so also, to pull or 
drag by the cars , i. c. violently, roughly ; to lead 
by the cat's : to keep in abject dependence, d 
pull one by the car [? after L. vellere auriettlam): 
fig. to compel one’s attention, f To shake ones 
ears ; (?a$ a dog when wet); also, ?to make the 
best of a bad bargain ; also, to show contempt or 
displeasure. To be willing to give one's ears : to 
be ready to make any sacrifice. 

1652 Warren Unbelievers (1654! 24 All Sodom c was., 
flaming about the ears of the Inhabitant a. 1813 Byron 
Juan xiv. x, I have brought this world about my cars, ana 
eke The other : that's to say, the clergy. 

a 2553 Udall Royster D. 1. u <Arb.) 22 If nnv woman 
smyle, Vp is he to the harde eares in Ioue. *663 I I’J-vi 
Diary 2 Oct., My wife, who is over head and cares in get- 
ting her house up. 1768 Gray in Corr. N. Nichotls (* 843 ' 
60, I am over head and cars in writings. 2839 W. Irving 
Wolfert’s R. (1855) 213, 1 . .was up to my cars in law. 

2610 Shaks. Temp. tv. i. 275 At which like Vnback t coin 
they prick' t their cares. 2678 Earl Murray in I.audentJic 
Papers (1883) III. lxxxiv. 147 They begine now to hange 
ther cars.. A gentilman toultl me,. he saw- the E. Kmcarocn 
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& dyvers others, .all out of humor. ^ Mod. I pricked up my 
ears when I heard your name mentioned. 

a 1555 Ridley Wks. 206 Bertram was the first that pulled 
me by the ear and brought me from the common error of the 
Romish Church. 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 62 For 
Poesie must not be drawne by the eares, it-must be gently 
led. 1590 PasquiFs Apol. 1. C b, They have all vowed to 
hale thee out of thy trenches by the head and eares. 1600 
Holland Livy xxvi. 592 They would home to their very 
houses and pluck them out by the eares. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1655) II. xxviii. 39 Which Countries .. the Spaniard 
holds as one would do a Woolf by the ear, fearing they 
should run away. 1884 Mary Hickson Ireland in 17th C. 

I. Introd. 9 The chiefs.. led the ignorant credulous masses 
by the ears after them. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut . viii. 45 When Gods 
threatnings are vttered vnto vs a great many of vs do but 
shake our eares at them. 1606 Chapman Mans. D' Olive 11. 
(D.) Shooke mine eares And lickt my lipps, as if I begg'd 
attention. C1645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. § i. xxi. 32 They 
shut their Gates against him, and made him go shake his 
ears, and to shift for his lodging. 1747 H. Walpole Lett . I. 
16 6 (D.) How^nerry my ghost will be, and shake its ears, 
to hear itself quoted as a person of consummate prudence. 

1883 W. Norris No New Th. I. vii. 176 Many a man 
would give his ears to be allowed to call two such charming 
young ladies by their Christian names. 

d. f To go, come. Jail, together by the ears, be 
by' the ears: said of animals fighting; hence of 
persons, to be at variance (obs.). So To set {per- 
sons') by the ears : to put them at variance. 

1539 Tauerner-E«m//:. ProvJis$2)z2 Theapes. .shambled 
and went together by y« eares for the nuttes. 1579 To.mson 
Calvin's Serm. Tint. 280/1 When we be together by the 
eares like dogs and cattes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Titrkes 
1184 They fell together by the eares about the matter, some 
taking part with the old General, and some with the new. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 4 When hard Words .. Set Folks 
together by the ears, And made them fight. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round. IV. (1840) 67 They would fall together by the ears 
about who should go with you. 1755 SmollettG«lv. (1803) 

II. 225 In one place, we fight for a sword ; in another for a 
horse ; in short, we are all by the ears together. 1793 Gouvr. 
Morris in Sparks Life fy Writ. (1832) II. 282, I saw clearly 
that France and England would at length get by the ears. 
1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. (1868) 40 Does it [Turkey] fancy 
that it will obtain security for itself by setting Greek and 
Bulgarian by the ears t 

t e. To sleep on the {right or left) car : to sleep 
lying on one side. To be able to sleep on both ears 
[after L. : ‘ you may sleep at ease on which ear 
you like’. Ter. Heaut. 1. ii. 100] : to be free from 
anxiety. 

a 2663 Bramhall Wks. (*842-4) III. 5i8(D.), I will remove 
this scruple out of his mind that he may sleep securely upon 
both ears. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1805) VII. 485 Young 
people.. will need no more than one nap.. if they turn upon 
the other ear to take a second, they should be taught to 
look on it as an intemperance. 

f. In allusion to the loss of ears as a punish- 
ment. f {Not to dare) for one's ears ; cf. for one's 
life, and mod. colloq. ‘ It would be as much as his 
ears were worth*. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 640 The Drones do willingly con- 
tain themselves in their own cells.. the younger not daring 
for their ears to break into their fathers Lands. 

• + g. Wine of one ear: good wine. [A French 
idiom of obscure origin.] 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. v, [The wine] is of one eare, 
well wrought, and of good wooll. 

2. The internal and middle ear, together or sepa- 
rately ; also the three portions as a whole. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. in. xviii. (1495) 64 The 
couenable lymme to herynge is a gristyl-bone set in the 
eere. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 6xx The Sounds, .are car- 
ried through the contorted Meanders of the Eares to the 
Auditory Nerue. xBo8 Med. Jntl . XIX. 387 The Muscles 
of the Middle Ear. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 1. 

50 In the lowest animals the ear is reduced to a sack filled 
with a special fluid. 

3. With reference to its function : The organ of 
hearing. To speak in the ear: to whisper, speak 
privately. Proverb, Walls have ears, i.e. there 
may be listeners anywhere. 

c&2< Vcsp. Psalter ix. 38 Lustas heortan heara jjeherde 
eare oin. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xlii. 15 H15 hefelice mid 
earum jehyrdon [c xx6o Hatton earen]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. x8x Eien loke& and eare lusted, a 1225 Auer. R. 98 

51 fig ine min earen. a X300 Cursor M. 5140 A messager, pat 
spak al still in his er. £1380 Wycuf Serm. ext. Sel. wks. 
II. 28 Here he pes wordis, wip ere and herte. c 1384 
Chaucer//. Fame 2068 Tho thinges that I herde there, What 
a loude and what in eere. 1432-50 It. Hidden (1865) 1 . 411 If 
thou putte thyne eiere to hit thou schalle here a maruellous 
sownde. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour {1868) 27 He rouned in one 
of his felawes heres. 1620 Shelton Quisc. IV. vii. 53 They 
say Walls have Ears. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 27 To inform 
either of them in the ear what may be the best for them to 
choose. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg:, iv. 801 A buzzing 
Sound of Bees his Ears alarms. 17. .• Cowper Ep. Ii. 4 Nor 
ear heard huntsman’s halloo. _ 1859 Tennyson Elaine. 893 
Till the ear Wearies to hear it. 

b. with adjs. expressing the character or dis- 
position of the person listening, as vulgar , polite, 
fastidious, willing, sympathetic, patient. 

1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi, Plausible to vulgar eares. 
1631 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 32 This is abhorring to 
Christian., eares. a 2 703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark ix. 8 
The obedient ear honours Christ more than, .the applauding 
tongue. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III- 511 Things unfit 
for ears polite. ■ 

C. transf. and fig. esp. as attributed to the mind, 
the heart, etc., or to quasi-personified objects. 


• c 1400 Apol. Loll, 36 Wi> be eeris & een of his hert. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 146 No persone may receyue 
‘..the counseyles of the holy goost, excepte he haue a 
spirituall eare. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. v. 35 Stop my 
houses eares, I meane my casements. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 
11. xxiii. 126 Those that are appointed to receive the Peti- 
tions .. of the People, .are as it were the publique Eare. 
1728 Addison Ps. xix, In reason's ear they all rejoice. 1853 
Maurice Proph. «$• Kings xx. 350 There was an ear in an 
Assyrian, .people which could be opened to hear God’s word. 
X864 Burton Scot. Abr. I. ii. X03 The illustrious Eastern 
conqueror, whose name fills the ear of fame. 

d. fig. Phrases, To open one's ears, incline one's 
ear{s, lend an ear {one's ears), lay to one's ears : 
to listen (see give ear in 6). To bow down one's 
ear : to listen graciously, *j* To cast aside otic's ear : 
to listen casually. To be all ears : to be eagerly 
attentive. To close , stop one's ears, turn (f give) 
a deaf ear: to refuse to listen, f To hear of both 
'ears : to hear both sides, be impartial. + Not to 
hear of that car : to be wilfully obtuse on a cer- 
tain subject, ‘to be deaf on that side of the head*. 
To go in at one ear and out at the other : said of 
discourse that produces no impression on the 
hearers mind. To have itching ears (after 2 Tim. 
iv. 3) : to be eager to hear novelties. To tickle 
the ear{s : to gratify with agreeable sounds ; hence 
to flatter^ coax ; so also, *|* To stroke the ears. 

C2 375 Lay-Folks Mass-bk. B. 585 Bow doun jun eren. 
c 1430 Syr Tryat/t. 59 note. It ye wyll.riaye to your eere, 
Of adventres ye shall here. 1604 Dekker Honest Wit. 1. i. 
Wks. 1873 II. 9 Viola. Then lend me your eares. Fust. Mine 
eares are yours deare sister. x6xi Bible Prou. iv. 20 My 
sonne, ..incline thine eare vnto my sayings. i6xx — Ps. 
xxxi. 2 Bowe downe thine eare to me. 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady 1. i. (D.) Hang your ears this way, and hear his 
praises. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 74, I. .began to 
open my ears, the better to understand so efficacious a 
proof. 1878 MorI-ey Carlyle , Crit. Misc. 202 These are 
possibilities to which he will lend no ear. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas m. xxv. 960 a, Of hap, as he kest his 
eare aside, He, of two porters, tne counsaile did espie. 

1786 tr. BeckforcF s Vathek (x868) 88 He was all ear to her 
charming voice. 1865 Trollote Belton Est. xv. 174, I am 
all ears. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19452 (GOtt.) ba wreches. .gun b a «r erin 
for to ditt. 1548 Hall Chron. Rich. Ill , 24 (Halliw.) She 
began . . to relent and to geve to them no defle are. r6oo 
Holland Livy xxxin. xlvii. 850 Scipio Africanus for a long 
time gave the deafe eare. .unto them. x6xx Shaks. IVint. 
T. v. i. 201 [The king of] Bohemia stops his eares. 1835 
Thirlwall GVzrre I. vii. 272 She had turned a deaf ear to 
the persuasions by which they sought to prevail on her. 

1624 Sanderson Serm. I. 239 Our unthankfulness, how 
foul it is .. But we cannot abide to hear on this ear. 1705 
Hickeringill Priest-Cr. 11. v. 50 A Man of Understanding 
.. is not apt to pass sentence till he hear of both Ears, and 
have well pondered, Pro and Con. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5154 For alle yede oute at oon ere That 
in that other she dide lere ; 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
xxi. 125 [A sermon] goes in at the one eare and out at the 
other. 1726 Amherst Terra: Fit. xxxiii. 273 Let it go in at 
one ear, and out at the other ; never report it again. 

a x 668 Denham Sp. agst. Peace at Close Comm, xi, Did I 
for this take pains. .To stroke the people’s ears? 

4. transf. Used in sing, and pi. for : The sense 
of hearing, auditory perception (cf. similar use of 
eye, palate). In the ears (rarely ear) of: within 
the hearing of, so as to be heard by. (Orig. a 
Biblical Hebraism, and now somewhat arch.) To 
come to the ear{s of : to come to (a person’s) know- 
ledge by hearing ; said of facts, reports, etc. At 
first ear : on the first hearing. 

1297 R. Glouc. 492 It com the kinge to ere. X375 Bar- 
bour Brttce v. 440 The tithandis. .Com to the cliffurdis ere. 
1382 Wyclif Luke iv. 21 This scripture is fulfillid in 3oure 
eeris. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 17 A third 
cause of common Errors is. .a believing at first eare what is 
delivered by othets. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. 9 Dec. (1870) 
158 Most people have ears, but few have judgment. 

5. (in sing, only) The faculty of discriminating 
sounds ; esp. that of accurately recognizing musical 
intervals. More fully musical ear, ear for music. 
Similarly, an ear for verse , etc. To sing or play 
by ear: i. e. without the aid of written music. 

1526 Pilgr. Per -f. (W. de W. 1531) 158 b, In thepsalmody . . 
haue a good eare. x6. . Pefys Diary (1879) IV. 139 Sing- 
ing, with my wife, who has lately begun to learn . . though 
her eare is not good. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. ji. no To 
learn to play by rote or ear without Book. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 313 1*9, I have no Ear for Musick. 1779 Cow- 
per Lett. Wks. (1876) 40, I am convinced . . that ne has no 
ear for poetical numbers. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. xii. 2 20 The 
ear distinguishes verse from prose. 1837 Disraeli Vcnetia 
it. i. (1871) 104 A fine ear for music. 1874 S avce Phi lot. vi. 
246 The musical ear is. .the creation qf a high civilisation. 

6. Voluntary hearing, listening, attention. Chiefly 
in phrases like To give ear : to listen attentively. 
To have {win, gain) a persons ear : to have (ob- 

. tain) his favourable attention. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vi. 83 Gyuynge god ere vnto the 
j vteraunce. 1587 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) 1. 23 
I Your request deserveth little consideration and lesse eare. 

| x6n Cotgr., Ouye, eare, attention, hearing. 1655 Mrq. 

I Worcester Cent. Inv. in Dircks Life (1865) 384 Never re- 
fused me his ear to any reasonable motion, 1701 W. Wot- 
| ton Hist. Rome Alex. 1. 463 They. . would . . sell his Ear, pre- 
tending Interest where they had none. 1710 Steele Tatter 
j No. 1 T7 Mr. Kidney •- has the Ear of the greatest Poli- 
| ticians. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic. 1. iv. (1840) 103 On 


condition that' thou wilt notv . . give ear to my instructions. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vi. 97 Some messenger powerful 
enough to take their ear and be heard. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 14/3 To gain the ear of the House. 

II. An object resembling the external ear in 
shape or relative position. 

1 7. One of the auricles of the heart. Obs. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (1495) 149 Thyse 
two pyeces ben callyd the eeres of the herte. 1541 R. Cop- 
LANt> Guy don’s Quest. Chirurg., The hert hath two eares. . 
y* senm for to let the ayre in and out. 1604 E. Grimsto.ve 
Hist. Siege Ostend 196 The bullet had peirced through his 
heart, and had stayed in the left eare. 2671 Grew Anat. 
Plants 1. vii. § 4 The Fibers of the Ears of the Heart. 

• 8. The handle of a pitcher or drinking vessel, 
and dial, of many other things. 

[Cf. Ger. Shr (:— OHG. £rx,perh.= OE.jiVe, ? spike at the 
back of an axe), dse (:— MHG. arse, f. base of OTeut. art" sou, 
a«z0*«=EAR) ; Eng. employs the primary word in this sense 
instead of a derivative as in Ger.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 141 Ere of a vesselle, ansa. 1522 
MS. Acc. St. John’s Hosp., Canterb., For a new bayle & 
an ere . . of the bukket. 1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furni- 
ture (x866) 211 Item an other basen of latten withowt erys 
weynge vii. 1602 Plat Delightes for Ladies Kv, A deep 
bottomed bason.. with two eares of Iron to hange it. 1697 
Dryden Virg. (1806) I. 135 His empty can, with ears half 
woni away. Was hung on high. 1782 Couter Gilpin 61 
Each bottle had a curling ear. 

b. The part of a bell by which it is hung ; a 
similar part on the ram of a pile-driver, by which 
it is lifted-; ‘ the lugs or ear-shaped rings fastened 
on the larger bombs or mortar shells for their con- 
venient handling with shell-hooks* (Adm. Smyth). 

1484 Church tv. Acc. Wigioft, Lincoln sh. (Nichols 1797) 80 
Paide. .for makyng. .an ere to y * for bell. 1872 Ellacombc 
Bells of Ch. i. 4 The various parts of a bell may be described 
as . . the ear or cannon on its top . . by which it is hung. 

9. Mcch. A projection on the side or edge of a 
piece of machinery or a tool ; serving as a handle 
or attachment, as one of a pair of supports on 
opposite sides, or for other purposes. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 2 At the Ear of the upper 
Bellows board is fastened a Rope. 1874 Knight Diet. 
Mcch., Ear, one of the two projecting parts on the portions 
of an eccentric strap by which they are bolted together. 
Ibid. Ear, in Printing, a projection on the edge of the 
frisket ; or one on the edge of the composing-rule. 1876 
Hiles Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 27 Flue-pipes [of an organ] 
..are often furnished with ears, that is, pieces of metal or 
wood projecting from each side of the mouth. 

■\h. Used by Dryden in the description of a 
Roman plough [transl. L. auris\ 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 252 A fastned Beam prepare. 
On either side the Head produce an Ear. 

10. Ears of a pump : ' the support of the bolt 
for the handle or break * (Adm. Smyth). 

11. Naut. See quot. 

c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 1x6 Ears of boats, the 
knee-pieces at the fore-part on the outside, at the height of 
the gunwale. 

12. Bot. and Conch. = Auricle 2. 

x688 R. Holmf. Armoury 11. 85/1 The Ears, or fines, are 
such leaves as grow on the foot stalk, either naturally small, 
or through extravagancy above natures use. 1755 Genii. 
Mag. XXV. 32 Ear, is the flat part that in some bivalves 
spreads from the Cardo, or joint, as in a scalop. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca 11. 258 Shell hyaline, posterior ears 
obsolete, anterior prominent. x86x Miss Pratt Flotvcr. 
PI. III. 183 Corolla with two ears at the base, which remain 
and crown the fruit, 

13. The part of a cap coming over the ears. 

£1830 Mrs. Sherwood Houlston Tracts III. Ixxvii. 8 

The ears of her mob cap untied for the benefit of the air. 

14. Artificial car : an ear-trumpet in the form of 
a natural ear. 

III. Comb, and attrib. 

15. General relations : a. attributive (portions 
or natural appendages of the ear), as car-drum , 
robe , ridge, - root , -sac, -tip, - tuft ; (ornaments 

worn in the ear), as ear-jewel, pendant ; (surgical 
instruments for operating On or examining the ear),' 
as ear-douche, -lamp, -nozzle, -specuhtm, -syringe ; 
b. objective, as car-protector, - whisperer ; T ear- 


bussing, - catching , -crucifying, -deafening, + -dcaj- 
tttg, - erecting , -kissing, - piercing , -pleasing, -split- 
ting, -stunning adjs., ear-tickling adj. and vbl. 
sb. ; c. locative and instrumental, as ear-labour , 
-cropped, -directed, -hard adjs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 11. L (Qo.), You have heard of the news 
. . I meane the v/hisper’d ones, for they are yet but *ear 
bussing [folios here kissing] arguments. 1839 Darby 
Introd. Beaum. ^ FI. (1839) I. 25 Fletcher’s -^car-catch- 
ing language. 1646 J. Hall Poems, To Mr. Hall, Thou 
need’st no nose-lesse monuments display Or *Ear-cropp u 
Images. *789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Snbj. for Patut. 
Wks. 1812 II. no Raising such *ear-crucifymg noise. 
x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. in. i. 9 The *eare-deaff mng Voyce 
o’ th’ Oracle. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 8 The noise of some 
*eare-deafing crowd. 1812 G. Colsian Br. Grins, Lady of 
Wreck 11. xxvi, "Ear-directed by the sound. 1645 Ruther- 
ford TryalfrTri. Faith (1845 » 63 There is carnosity on 
the * ear-drum. 1798 Edgeworth Praet. Educ. (1822) I. 
166 The much-enduring ear-drum of the nurscry-maid. 1784 
Cowper Task hi. 9 He chirrups brisk his "ear-crectmg 
steed. 1731-1800 Bailey, *Ear Hard, spoken of a Horse. 
1725 De Poe Voy. round W. (1840) 126 Made the other 
pull offhis two "ear-jewels also. * 1593 H. Smith Wks. ( 1866) 
I 325 But as we pray, so we hear; the one is a Up- labour 
and the other is an ^ ear -labour. 1859 R. Burton* Centr. 
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Afr. in 7 ml. R. G. S. XXIX. j 3 o All distend the ‘ear- 
lobe ; a hole is bored with a needle .. and is enlarged by 
inserting bits of cane. 1648 tr. Scnault's Par. upon. job 
416 An *Ear-pendant of gold. 1604 Shaks. Oik. in.ui. 352 
Th* ’Eare- piercing Fife. 1855 Kingsley Hypatia xxix. 362 
Wail on wail, long, wild, ear-piercing, rang along the vaulted 
roofs. 1641 W. Hooke Neiv Eng. Teares Pref. Aij b, As 
for this Sermon, expect not *eare-pleasing, but heart-afiect- 
ing phrases in it. 1884 Health Exktb. Catal. 156/1 Ear 
Protector for winter. 1853 Kane Grin n ell Exp. xxx. (1856) 
263, I wear an ’ear-ridge, a tiara, to speak heroically, of 
wolf-skin. x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Countr.Farm 128 Your 
Horse . . sweateth much, especially in his flanks, at his 
* eare-roots, and in such like vsuall places. 1709 Lend. Gaz . 
No. 4540/8 A . . Bay Gelding . . hath large slouch Ears . . 
very large Ear-roots. 1882 W. K. Parker in Trails. Lain, 
Soc. II. ill. 166 The huge *ear-sacs are quite perfect as to 
cartilage. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 4/1 The trombones 
seemed., to drown everything else by their ’ear-splitting 
tones. 1885 Tennyson Tires, rx That *ear-stunning hail 
of Ares. 5884 Academy 10 May 303/1 There is no ’ear- 
tickling, or mere writing for effect. 1801 Southey Lett. 
(1856) I. 182 It puzzles me how he has learnt to round his 
sentences so ear-ticklingly. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxix. 
395 A crescent of black marking the ’ear-tips. 1871 Darwin 
JJesc. Man II. xiii. 71 Elegant ’ear-tufts are occasionally 
present. 1549 Olde Erasrn. Parapkr. Ephesians Prol., 
Seduced, .by sedicious ’eare-whisperours. 

18 . Special comb.: ear- bob (now vulgar or 
humorous), = Ear-drop; fear -bored ppl. a. 
(see Bore vi 1 i c) ; ear-bow, an ornament for a 
horse’s ear ; ear-brisk a. (see quot.) ; ear-brush. 
«Aurilaye (see quot.) ; ear-bulb {Anal.), the 
membranous labyrinth and the cochlea together ; 
ear-cap (see quot.) ; ear-chamber, the cavity of 
the internal ear ; ear-conche ( Anal .), the concha 
or external ear ; ear-confession, auricular 
confession ; ear-cornet, a kind of ear-trumpet ; 
ear-cough, a 1 cough excited through irritation of 
the external ear* {Syd. Soc. Lex.); ear-covert, 
a tuft of feathers covering the ear in birds, = 
Auricular B. a; ear-deep a. y reaching the ears 
only ; ^ ear-dove, obs. name of some bird (see 
quot.); t ear - dropper, an eaves -dropper; ear- 
exercise, an exercise for training the musical ear; 
t ear-finger, the little finger, often put in the ear, 
» Auricular B. b ; ear-flap, the lobe or the loose 
part of the ear ; the external ear generally ; + ear- 
gristle, the cartilage of the ear, the external ear ; 
t oar-guard, one who prevents a person from 
hearing ; ear - hole, the aperture of the ear ; 
dial, used for the ear itself; fear-knowledge, 
knowledge obtained by hearsay; ear-lap, the 
lobe of the ear ; also the external ear as a whole ; 
ear-lappet,? — ear-covert; fear-leaf {Boll), the 
cotyledon of a plant ; ear-lechery (see quot.) ; 
f ear-lid (see quot.) ; ear-lock, a lock of hair 
over or above the ear ; ear-nosed a Conch, (see 
quot.) ; ear-pieces, ear-plate, part of a helmet 
covering the ears ; ear-port (see quot.) ; ear- 
reach, — Ear-shot ; f ear-rentingly adv., ? for 
car-reitdingly, but cf. Ear-rent; ear- room (cf. 
house-room); fear-rowner, an ear- whisperer ; 
ear-say, erroneously used for hearsay ; ear-scalp 
(Anal.), the skin covering the cars ; ear-shell (see 
quot.) ; f ear-shrift, auricular confession ; f ear- 
sors, something disagreeable to the ear (cf. Eye- 
sore) ; ear-sore a . {dial.), irritable, ill-tempered ; 
f ear-spectacle, an ear-trumpet ; ear - stone, an 
otolith ; ear-string (cf. eye-strings, heart-strings) ; 
f ear-wire (see quot. 1685) ; ear- worm, ? = Ear- 
wig ; fig. a secret counsellor ; ear -wort, a plant 
supposed to be good for curing deafness, Dysophila 
auricularis {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also. Ear-ache, 
-DROP, -MARK, -MARKED, -I»ICK, -RING, -SHOT, 
-TRUMPET, -wax, -wise, -witness, q. V. 

3648 Gagf. West hid. spii. (1655)56 Her *eare-bobs of some 
considerable Jewels. 3869 Pall Mall G. 4 He purchased a 
pair of car-bobs. 1658 2nd Harr. Late Pari, in Select. fr. 
H a rt, A ft sr. <2703) 433 The ’ear-bored slavish citizens. 3691 
E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Phil. 64 Are voluntary Ear- 
boared Slaves. 3796 IV. Felton Carriages II. 14B The 
’Earbows are of stiff leather, and covered with lace, or 
tape. 3733-3800 Bailey, ’ Ear Brisk, when lie fa horse] 
carries his Ears forward. 2853 S. Judd Margaret 11. viii. 
11871) 281 He was an car-brisk and high-necked critter. 1874 
Knight Diet. Much., * Ear. brush, a toilet instrument lor 
cleaning the ear. 3836-9 Todd Cycl. Aunt. II. 529/2 The 
*car-bulb .. consists of a hard external case. 3847 Craig, 

* Ear-cap, a cover for the ears against the cold. 1854 
Owen in Cm-. Sc. (<"36651 II. 65/2 They contribute . . to the 
formation of the *ear-ch amber. 187^ Beak T.Z00I. S6 There 
arc no •earconches, lips, teeth, epiglottis . . nor scrotum. 
3549 Allen tr. Jude s Par. Rev. 37 The articles of auricular 
and 'care confession, of purgatorye. 1877 Burnet Ear^zS 

* Ear-cough was known to medical men a long time ago. 
3828 Stark Elevt. Mat. Hist. 1 . 233 Head, nape of the neck, 
and ’car-coverts pale yellow, a 3843 Southey Tri, Woman 

6 Content with *car<leep melodies. 3725 Sloaxe Jamaica. 
. 304 It had two spots of each side of the neck of a dark 
colour, whence the name of ’Ear-Dove. <1x670 Hackkt 
A bp. Williams II. Bi (D), An * ear-dropper might hear such 
things talk’d at cock-pits and dancing schools. 3887 Bir. 
flirt fham I tut it. Mt Sept. 35 The classes m Harmony — 
•Ear Exercises, and Sight Singing, c 1000 yElfkjc Grant. 
Z.) 29 S Auricularis, 'car-finger. 1644 Bulwer Chi ret. 


379 To becken with the Eare-finger is their usuall concise 
expression. 3859 O. W. Holmes De Sanly Pretermit thy 
whittling, wheel thine ’ear-flap toward me. Thou shalt hear 
them answered. 1876 Lankester Hist. Creation I. i. 33 
Our long-eared ancestors - . moved their large ear-flaps 
freely. 1656 Dugard Gate Lat. UnL § 206. 57 To the ears 
are fitted the ’ear-gristles, being broad to reflect the sounds, 
and hollowed with turnings to carry them inwards. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cobler 62 Your ’Ear-guard will keep farre 
enough from you what ever I have said. 3693 Ray* Creation 
(1714) 152 Have very small ears and ’ear-holes as the ceta- 
ceous fishes have. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. xv. 186 In all 
this banding of their disreputation . . nothing ever came 
within the compasse of his ’eare knowledge. cxooo/Elfeic 
Voc. in Wr.-W flicker 157 Pinnula , ’earlappa, uel ufweard 
eare. 3563 Hollybush Horn. Apotk. 33 Pull y* patient 
sore by y* earlap vpwardly. 2880 E. Oppert Forbid. L. 
iv. 126 The hat is . . attached by strings round the eariaps. 
3884 tr. Lotze's Logic 40 Aristotle gives risibility as a 
property of man, Hegel . . the ear-lap ; both distinguish 
man from the brutes. 3868 Darwin Aitbn. PI. I. vii. 
244 The breeds which.. have red * ear-lappets. 17x8 Brad- 
ley’ Gardening (1731) 285 If any seed has had Moisture 
enough to put forth its Radicle never so little, and is after 
that check'd before the *Ear- Leaves appear. ' 1737 M. Green 
Spleen (1738) 20 Hir’d to praise with stallion pen, Serve the 
’ear-lechery of men. 3552 Huloet, ’Eare lydde, or over- 
parte of the zasa, pinnula. c 3775 Welch in Harped s Mag. 
(1883) Oct. 736/1 A musket ball [struck] the pin out of the 
hair of his ’ear-lock. 3809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) 183 
His hair strutting out on each side in stiffly pomatumed 
ear-locks. 3705 I. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1954 This 
is distinguish from the last in being . . ’Ear -nosed, viz. 
inclining more towards one end of the hinge, a 1843 Southey 
Comnt.-Pl Bk. Ser.11. (1849)644 The morion should be with- 
out ’ear-pieces. 1622 F. Markham Bk. War 1. ix. § 3. 34 
A Spanish Morian . . bound downe with lined ’eare-plates 
vnderneath his chinne. 1753 Smollett Per. Pic. xeix. Wks. 
(1797) IV. 461 Your ’ear-ports will let in the sound. 1642 Ful- 
ler Holy < 5 * Prof. St. v. xviii. 11. § 6 Some invisible eare might 
lie in ambush within the ’Eare-reach of his words. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. (1613)63 Roaring and ’eare-rentingly ex- 
claiming. <1 1656 Bp. Hall Select Th. § 48 Som there are 
that will not give so much as ’ear-room to the Word of 
Truth. ? 1388 Wimbeldon Serm. in Hatton MS. 57 p. 11 
(Halliw.)Jt is good that every lorde of the comunte be not 
lad bi folis, nor bi noon othir *ere-rownerys. 18x7 Cole- 
ridge Biog. Lit. I. iii. 53, I have only ’ear-say evidence. 
3872 Mivart Elan. Anat. 396 This part is distributed to 
the *ear-scalp and the muscles of the mouth. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Snpp., ’Ear Shell, attris marina , in natural history, 
the name of a genus of shell-fish. 3838 Penny Cycl. XII-' 
14/2 This section of Gastropods [Haliotidse] commonly 
called ‘Ear-shells' or ‘Sea-ears’. 3554 T. Sampson in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xviii. 50 But this is so far from 
their ’ear-shrift. 3604 Babington Notes Levit. Wks. (3637) 
385 Our Popish Teachers would gather an argument for their 
Auricular Confession and Eare-shrift. 1594 Carzw Huarte's 
Exam. Wits viii. (3596) 106 It is rather an head-ach than an 
’eare-sore. <zx704T. Brown Wks. (1760)1. 306 (D.J.The per- 
petual jangling of the chimes . . is no small ear-sore to us. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 285 Mark whether any Sound abroad 
in the open Air,w'ill not be heard distinctly, from further 
distance, than without that Instrument ; being (as it w*ere) 
an ’Eare-spectacle. 3854 Badham Halieut. 171 The large 
’ear-stones, which . . characterise all the members of the 
present group [the gurnard group]. x8jo Southey /Tehama, 
The ’ear-strings throb as if they were rent. 1659 Feltham 
Lory Countries (1677) 54 Their ’Ear-wyres have so nipt in 
their Cheeks. 1685 Cooke Marrow of Chirurg. (ed. 4) v. 
i. 221 The Ear-wires worn by women to fix tneir Head- 
clothes too to keep them on. 1598 tr. Linschoten's Voy. 
1. xl. 84/2 They [in India] can hardly kepe any paper, .from 
wormes, whicn are like ’eare-wormes. <13670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams II. 352 There is nothing in the oath to protect 
such an ear- worm, but he may be appeached. 

Ear (I°i), sb.~ Forms : 1 6ar, eher, cehher, 
sechir, 2 eher, 3 er, 3-5 ere, 5 eere, 3er, 6-7 
eare, 7- ear. For Sc. forms see Icker. [OE. ear 
(WS.), eher, neither (Northumb.), xchir (? Mercian) 
— OHG. chir, ahir, (MHG. eher nent., mod.G. 
cihre fem., Du. aar), ON. ax (Sw., Da. ax), Goth, 
alts (genit. ‘ah sis) neut. OTeut, *ahoz-, of same 
meanings Lat. act is (genit. -eris) neut., husk of 
com. Words radically of the same origin and 
signification are Awn, Ail jA 2 ] 

A spike or head of com ; the part of. a cereal 
plant which contains its flowers or seeds. In 
(t OE. on) the ear, in car : said of corn when in 
the stage at which it bears ears ; cf. in fenver. 
.<1800 Cor/. Gloss. 3892 Spicas, ear. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xii. 1 Hys leorning-cnihtas . . ongunnun pluccian 
pa car [C950 Lindisf. eheru; C975 Rtishiv. rechlr ; c 1160 
Hatton ear]. Ibid. Mark iv. 28 Syhh an fullne hwxte on 
bam eare [c 950 Lindisf. eher; C975 K ushiv. ichher ; cn 6 o 
II atton carej. c 3250 Gen. <J ■ Ex. 2104, Vii. eares wexen fette 
of coren. 3297 R. Glouc. 490 Tho grene com in Somer 
ssolde cume, To foule wormes muchedel the eres gonne 
tume. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clvl (1495) 707 
The heed is of corn eres ben arerid vpwarde. c 3420 Pallad. 
on Husb. vii. 36 Now.gynneth barly ripe and is to amende 
Er the cere to breke and sheddc it. 1483 Cath. Angl. 116 An 
Ere of corrie ; s/tca, arista, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aynton 
136 We oughte to ryde now.. while the come is in the eere. 
* 5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. J 33 Sprot-barley hath a flat eare. 3613 
Bible Ex. ix. 31 Barley was in the car. # 3740 Somerville 
Hobbinol u. (1749) 133 The ripen’d Grain, whose bending 
Ears Invite the Reaper’s Hand. 1819 J. Q. Adams in C. 
Davies Metr. Syst. til. (187 1 1 9 3 Thirty- two kcmelsof wheat 
from the middle of the ear. 1821 Clare Pitt. Mir.str. I, 
Marking cadi little object on his road, An insect, sprig 
of grass, and ear of gram. 

+ Ear, shfi Obs. rarc~ l . Forms: 5 yore, 7 
care. [f. E.ut r.] - The action of ploughing; a 
ploughing. Also in comb., as ear-land, - time . 


c 1460 Tcr.oneley Myst . 12 At yere time I sew fare com 
3636 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 35 Hee shall giue the 
second eare vnto those his grounds that are most barren. 
1693 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. 516 Ear-land, amtn~ 
Ear, sbA dial . * A west country term for a 
place where hatches prevent the influx of the tide’ 
(Adm. Smyth). 3847 Halluv. (Somerset.) 

Ear (I°.i), v . 1 Obs. exc. arch. Forms : 3 eri;an t 
1-2 erien, (3 aarien), 3-5 ere(n, (eer), 6-S eare, 
7- ear. (3-5 here, 5 eryyn, eiere, 6 eire, eyr, 
6-8 Sc. dial, are, 7 ayre.) [Common Tent. : OE 
irian — OFris. era, ODu. erien, OHG. err an, emn, 
(MHG. eren, cm, early mod.G. aren), ON. erja, 
Goth, arjan OTeut. *arjan } f. WAryan root *ar 
to plough, whence Gr. apo-eiv, L. ar-dre, Ir.airim.] 

1 . trans. To plough, till (the ground) ; also, to 
turn up (the ground), to throw up (an object) 
with a plough. 

c888 K. /Elkred Boeih. xiv. 4 (Gr.) ] } eah him mon erijan 
scyle aecera }msend. c jooo /Elfric Gram. xxiv. 335 Hxkt 
3 u seceras to erigenne. 1340-70 A lex. Dind. 201 For ye 
non erjje ne eren. c 1440 Prom p. Pam. 141 Eryyn lonae, 
aro. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 184 To tille a felde man 
must . . eree it uppe bydene. 3533 Douglas AEntis v». ix. 

140 And wyth ane hundreth plewis the land he arj L 1516 
Pilgr. Pcif. (W. de W. 1531) 23 After that he tempereth it 
\vith dong, than eareth it, soweth it, and haroweth it. 3587 
Harrison England 1. xxiv. (1877) 1. 361 A siluer saucer, .was 
eared \"p by a plough. 1603 Holland Pliny I. 505 When 
you ere it [the ground] vp with the plough. 1607 Nordek 
Sum. Dial. 181 A plow will ayre an Acre a day, 1721-1800 
Bailey, .To Ear , or Are, to till, plough, or fallow the 
Ground. 2855 Singleton Virgil I. 83 But if you’ll ear the 
soil For wh eaten harvest. 

b. absol. 

a xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 7 Hwylc eowerhaefy erijendne 
J»eow. £-1205 Lay. 10030 Heo gunnen to mrien. 2297 R. 
Glouc. 21 Heo . . erede and sewe, So hat in lutel while gode 
comes hem grew, c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xix. (1554) 35 b. 
If ye not hadhered in mv calf. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg ; 74/4 
The oxen end in the pfoughe. 1526 Tindale i Cor. ix. 10 
That he which eareth should ear in hope. <rx630 in Risdoy 
Sum. Devon § 77 (1810) 78 Plough with a golden coulter, 
And eare with a gilded shere. 

2 . transf. and Jig. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 28, I wolde have told you fully 
. .But all this thing I moste as now forbere. I have, .a large 
feeld to ere. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg ; 271/3 With the plough 
of his tonge erye the feldes unresonable. 2558 ’ 9 i\dex./EtietI 
n. F ij. Long pilgrimage you haue to pas, huge feelde of 
seas to eare. 2600 Fairfax Tasso 1. xiv. 22 The field of 
loue, with plow of vertue eared. 1606 Shaks; Ant. $ Cl. 
1. iv. 49 Make the Sea seme them; which they eare and 
wound With keeles. 

Hence Eared, Earing- ppl. adjs. ; Earer //»., 
a ploughman. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxviii. 24 Whether al day shal ere thi 
erere, that he sowe. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 485 Without 
toune, house, or tree . . or eared land, c 1440 Prowp. P arc. 

141 Eryar of Ionde, arator. 1565 Calfhill Anszu. Treat. 
Crosse (1846) 178 He maketh many mysteries of the Cros*: 
as the hoised sail, the earing plough, 'the blowing winds. 
1594 ? Greene Selimus Whs'. 1881-3 XIV. 244 TheWj- 
manured land, Which answeres not his earers greedie mind. 

Ear (i®i\ v . 2 Also 7 eare. [f. Eae sbx\ fWr. 
Of com : To produce ears, come into ear. 

3442 Three K. Cologne (Bedf. MS.) vii, [In Palestine] atte 
Cristemasse barly bygynneth to ere. 36x0 G. Fletciif.R 
Christ's Viet, in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 56 Thou with corncnnst 
make this stone to eare. *776 Barker in Phil. Trans. 
LX VI, 373 The barley . . not earing well on account of the 
dry season. 3797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav . (ed. 2) ID* 
lxxvii. 157 The ry e was . . beginning to ear. 
i* Ear, vfi Obs . [f. Ear sbS ; in some cases 
perh. a misspelling for hear.] trails. To give ear to. 

1583 Stanyhurst SEneis iv. (Arb.) 217 You Gods.. Eare 
this I doe craue you. a 2626 Fletcher Two Noble Kinstft. 
in. i. Thou knew'st . . I ear’d her language. 

Ear, dial. var. of Nere, kidney, 
t Ea’rable, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5-7 
erable, 5 errabull, 6-7 errable, (herabul), ere* 
able, 6-7 ©arable, [f. Ear v. x + -able.] Capable 
of being ploughed ; fit for tillage. Also absol. as 
quasi-!?. Cf. Arable. 

*475 Caxton Jason (1477) 118 Good londe erable and fayr 
meaowes plente. 3486 Bk. St. Albans Evj, On fddc onn 
errabull Ionde. 3552 Huloet, Ereable. or rather arable bnoe. 
3598 Grenewey Tacitus' Germanic iii. (1622) 265 Their ear* 
able land they change by yeeres. 2693 W. Robertson 
Phrased. Gen. 516 Earable, arabilis. 

Ea'r-ache. [f* Ear jA*] 

1 . Pain in the dnim of the ear ; otalgia. 

2789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 361 When the ear-nch 
proceeds from insects, or any hard body sticking in the car. 
1863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 63 A poor woman suffer* 
ing dreadfully from the earache. . . 

2 . dial. The Field Poppy. (Britten and Holland.) 
+ Ea*ral a. ? noncc-uui. That addresses the ear. 
1658 Hewvt Serin. 34 (Todd) They are not true penitent* 

who are merely caral, verbal, and worded mtn, that speau 
more than they really intend. 

Earand, dial. f. Eiiranie 
Earar, var. of Eher, sooner. 

Ear-cockle (puk^k'J). [?f. Ear sbP + Cockle 
in some sense, perhaps the name of the ivccd.] 
‘A disease of wheat and other graminaceous 
plants caused by the presence of vibrioncs in the 
seed 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

>836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 113/2. 
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Ear-drop (I-U|drpp). [f. Ear rf.i + Drop j/'.] 

1. An ornamental pendant worn in the ear. 

2. transf. The popular name of the dower of the 
common fuchsia. (Britten and Holland.) 

Eared (wad), ppl. a . 1 [f. Ear ri . 1 + -ed.] 

1. Furnished with ears (in various senses); vaBot. 
= Aop.iculate. Eared caul : a species of owl 
which has tufts on the head resembling ears. 

2434 E.is. Wills (1882) 101 A HtUl panne of brasse y-ered. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. xii. (ed. 7) 556 He is eared and 
tailed like a Rat. 1677 Plot Nat. Hist.Oxfordsh. 103 This 
stone is . . eared on both sides. 1854 Woodward Mollusc a 
(1856)256 Shell sub-orbicular .. beaks approximate, eared. 
1867 Alhenxum No. 2094. 812/2 A white cap and eared 
head-dress. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 176 C, A 
group of Eared Seals. 

b. With defining word : Having (large, open, 
etc.) ears. Also Lop-eared, Prick-eared, etc. 
f Four-eared : ? = four-armed (said of a market 
cross). 

35x4 MS. Acc. St. jtohn's Hosp. Cantcrb Rec. . . for land 
at k e . fower yeryd cros. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6324/3 A 
Cart-like Gelding . . a little Wide Ear’d. 1813 Southey 
Roderick vi, The whole people heard . . open-ear'd, the 
sound. 1825 Mrs. Sherwood Old Times n, Her hair, .was 
combed neatly under a round-eared cap. 

f 2. (Cf. L. auriti canes in Apuleius.) Ohs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts m Dogs, .are called, .fierce, 
subtil, sounding, bold, eared for attention, affable, swift. 

Eared (I»id), ppl* aP Also 4 eeryd. [f. Ear 
sb . 2 and v . 2 -k-ed.J Of com or similar plants : 
Having ears ; in Her . having ears of a certain tinc- 
ture. Also, That has come into ear. 

2398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xu vi. (2495) 393 Dewe 
gendrid in corrupt ayre . . corrumpyth grene com whan it 
is eeryd. 2563 Hyll Garden. (1593) 105 The flour also is 
eared, much like to an ear of come. 1589 R. Harvey PI. 
Perc . (1590) 21 A crop of toward youth, so well eared, that 
they put vs in hope of a timely haruest. 16x0 Guillim 
Heraldrie in. ix. ixx Three Wheate stalkes. bladed and 
Eared all proper. 1623 E. Wynne in WhitDourne New- 
foundland 108 We have Wheate, Barly, Oates & Beanes 
both eared and codded.^ 1870 Ruskin in Daily Tel. 7 Oct., 
If one could only consider it as much a victory to get a 
barren field sown as to get an eared field stripped. 

f Earestay. ? Mistake for caresaye, obs, f. 

Kersey. 

1611 in J. Jeaffreson Middlesex County Rec. II. 71 Unatn 
peciam linei vocatam Earestayes. 

Earewe, obs. form of Arrow. 

Earfth, var. of Arveth, Obs. 

II Ea*rik. [Ir. eirici] Compensation, fine. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald.Irel. in Holinshed II. 23/2 When 
earike or composition is made among the late people for 
anie murther. 

+ Ea*ring, vbl. sb Obs. [f. Ear v . 1 + -ing.] 
The action of ploughing ; a ploughing. Also 
allrib., as in earing-time. 

CZ440 Provip. Parv. 141 Eryynge of londe, aracio. 1580 
Baret^I/v. E13 The first earing, or tilth of land. i6xx 
Bible Ex. xxxiv. 22 In earing time and in haruest thou 
shalt rest. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 537 Wheat 
or mesling especially doe desire to haue three earings before 
they bee sowne. 

Ea'ring, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Ear v. 2 ] The process 
of coming into ear. Also concr. (see quot 1750). 

a 1547 T. Key Erasnt. Par. Mark (1548) iv. 37 It widdered 
awaye before it came to earing, <21682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 41 Many grains are lost which come not to sprouting 
or earing. 3750 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. III. L 27 
(E. D. S.) The shoot or earing of young wheat. 

Haring (b>'riq), sb. Naut. Also 7-9 earring. 
[?f. Ear sb . 1 + -ing 1 ; possibly however = Ear- 
ring. (See quot. 1627.)] ‘One of a number of 
small ropes employed to fasten the upper comer 
of a sail to the yard ’ (Adm. Smyth). Also attrib. 

2626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 25 The trusses, the 
lifts, the earring, the cat harpings. 2627 — Seaman's Gram. 
v. 23 The Earing is that part of the bunt rope which at all 
the foure comers of the saile is left open as it were a ring. 
2762-9 Falconer Skipw. n.,253 The weather-earings and 
the lee they past. 1774 Wcstm. Mag. II. 429 We're all 
Macaronies from earing to clue. 1840 R. Dana Bef. 
Mast iv. 9 Our new second mate used to .. have the 
weather earing passed before there was a man upon the 
yard. C1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 29 Head earring 
strops [are] used . . For hauling out and securing the head 
earrings. Ibid. 45 The head earrings [are] handed up to the 
earing men on the yard. Ibid. 46 The first and second reef 
earrings. 

+ Ea'risll, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ear sb . 1 + -ish.] 
Auricular (confession). 

XS54 Becon Comfort. Epist. in Prayers (1844) 201 Their 
rising up consisteth in popish penance, in feigned contrition, 
in earish confession. 

Earl (5 j 1) sb. Forms : 1-4 eorl, 2 eerl, 3 $ierl, 
3-6 erl, (4 erldl, erld, erel, err el, 5 erell, er- 
rille), 4-6 jerl, 5-7 erle, 5 urle, jorle, 6-7 yerle, 
earle, 9 Sc. yerl, 7- earl. See also Jarl, Yarl. 
[OE. eorl— OSax. erl ( = sense 1 1> below), ON. earl, 
later iarl, nobleman, chieftain OTeut. *erlo-z. 

Some scholars refer the word to the Aryan root *ers, com- 
paring Gr. eptnji*, apenjv male , cf. also Earnest a. and sb.^ 
The ON. runic spelling erilaR seems however unfavourable 
to this view. The notion that eorl is a corruption of ealdor 
is wholly untenable.} . . 

fl. A man of noble rank, as distinguished from 
a ceorl, Churl, or ordinary freeman. Only in OE. 


?<i 616 Lazvso/Ethelbert T 13 Gif on eorles tune man man- 
nan ofslemhjj xii scillinca Jebete. <22000 Byrhtnoth 232 
Eode swaanrad eorl topam ceorle. 

+ b. In OE. poetry used for: A warrior, a 
brave man, a man generally. 

Becr.uulf 357 pmr HroSgar sat .. mid his eoria gedriht. 
a 1000 Riddles xlvil 6 (Gr.) Ealra wmron fife eoria and 
idesa. a xooo Crist 546 (Gr.) Hwite cwoman eoria ead- 
giefan englas togeanes. a 2000 Csednton's Gen. 2844 pa com 
ellenrof eorl si3ian Abraham. 

+ 2. In late OE. : A Danish under-king (see 
Jarl); hence (under Cnut and his successors) the 
viceroy or governor of one of the great divisions 
of England, Wessex, Northumbria, Mercia, etc. 
(In this sense practically synonymous with the 
native title of Alderman.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 906 Lazvs of Edw. 4* Guthrum f 12 Gif man jehadodne 
. . forrcede . . ponne sceal him cyng beon oJ?pon eorl r on 
lande. .for and for mund boran. c 2042 Chart. Leofric 
in Cod. Dipl. IV. 72 Leofric eorl and his gebedda habbaS 
geunnen twa land for Codes lufan. 0:2123 O. E. Citron. 
(Laud) an. 1048 Man sette Jra Odda toeorle ofer Defenascire, 
& ofer Sumersieton, etc. 3761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. iii. 72 
Canute., created Thurkill earl or duke of East Anglia. 

3. After the Norman Conquest regarded as equi- 
valent to the Lat. comes Count. 

+ a. generally. Applied to all feudal nobles and 
princes bearing the Romanic title of Count ; also 
Hist, to the officers called comites under the later 
Roman empire. In ME. often used as the typical 
designation of a great noble. Obs. (In Hist . use 
Count is now always employed in this sense.) 

CXX75 Cott. Horn. 231 Se hlaford into }>ar halle come, mid 
his aierewurd jeferede, mid aerlen and aldren. a 2200 
Moral Ode 324 in Triit. Coll. Horn. 230 We mihten habben 
more . . J>an sierles and kinges. a 1300 Cursor M. 13270 
Noght o riche kinges kin Ne of erel )>an gret baron. C1380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 386 Dukis & erlis, barons & knyjtis. 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 251 Rouland eorl of 
]?e paleys. c 2100 Destr. Troy 4068 Ascalaphus, a skathil 
duke. .And Helminus, a hede vrle,hadyn to-gedur Thretty 
shippes. c 2420 Citron. Vilod. 269, Duke, Errelle, and 
eke Baroun. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 241 Erie, lorde, comes. 
2483 Caxton G. de la TourE vj, The sone of an erle of that 
land. 2577 Holinshed Citron. I. 72/2 Nectaridus one of 
the emperours house earle of the sea coast, hauing charge 
of the parties towards the sea, was slaine. 2655 M. Carter 
Hon . Redi-J. (1660) 51 We used the word Earl for gentle or 
noble. 2799 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre I. 354 Christianity., 
wrested in France enormous possessions out of the hands of 
the Earls and Barons. 

b. spec. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, the 
title of a specific order of rank, corresponding to 
Coiml in the nobility of other European nations ; 
in the modem peerage ah earl ranks next below 
a marquis, and next above a viscount. 

Under the Norman kings the title of earl (count) implied 
the governorship or the feudal lordship of a County ; subse- 
quently the territorial designation (Earl of Derby, of Leices- 
ter) became, as in other degrees of the peerage, purely 
formal, and in some cases a surname is used instead (as 
Earl Brownlow, Earl Cowper). When a duke or a marquis 
has an earldom as his second title, this is ‘by courtesy’ 
given to his eldest son : thus the heir of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland is Earl Percy, of the Marquis of Winchester, 
the Earl of Wiltshire. 

a 2223 O. E. Citron, am 2101 purh J>one eorl Rodbert of 
Normandie J»e mid unfriSe hider to lande fundode. 1140 
Ibid., On his gar wolde h e king Stephne ta?cen Rod- 
bert eorl of Gloucestre. 2297 R. Glouc. 525 He . . bi- 
leuede the erl marschal & the erl of Chestre there. 2375 
Barbour Bruce 11. 234«T\va Erlis alsua with him war. 2473 
Warkw. Citron. 1 Lord Stafibrde was made Erie of Devyn- 
shire. 1536 Wriothesley Citron. (1875) I. 41 Moste of the 
Kings Councell, .as erles, lordes and nobles of this realme. 
1556 Citron. Gr. Friars 54 Sir John Dudley that was am- 
relle of the see was made yerle of Warwyk. 2593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 79 The Earle of Warwick Shall one day 
make the Duke of yorke a King. 2768 BlackstoneJTw/w/. 
1. 1. xii. 320 An earl is a title of nobility. 28x6 Scott Old 
Mort. 293 Levied an armed regiment under the Yerl of Angus. 

+ 4. A director, superintendent. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 382/2 Thenne the erle of the 
sacrefyses gaue moche money. 

5. Comb, f earl -right. (Only in OE. and Hist.) 

c 1030 Laws of Cnut in Thorpe Lazos 81 Gif he5 en screak 
haet he wear5 to eorle h° nne wses he syhhan eorl-nhtes 
weorSe.. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . v. 80 The.. man who 
has ‘ thriven to eorl-right or who has his forty hides. 

Earl, vP Sc. [var. of Able v.~\ To ‘ fasten * 
by earnest-money, pledge, betroth. 

c 1375? Barbour St. Agnes 26 In takine of wedinge He 
erlis (>ainie with his rynge. a 2820 Tannahill My Mary , 
The heavenly vow I got. That earled her my own. 

+ Earl, v . 2 1 nonce-wd. [? f. Earl sb.\ trans. 

? To be the lord of. 

<r 2400-50 Alexander 4646 Alexander, that aire * J>at erles 
all J>e werd. 

+ Ear-lage. rare~ x . (See quot.) 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 439 The ear-lages or ear-laps 
of a Mule. 

Earldom (oMldam). [f. Earl sb. + -dom.] The 
domain or territory governed by an earl {obs. exc. 
Hist.) ; the rank or dignity of an earl. 

a 2x23 O. E. Citron. an. 1053 (Laud MS.) Feng /Elfgar eorl 
to Sam eorldome J>e Harold sr ahte. 2297 R. Glouc. 523 
Sir Peris de Roches . . The king jet . . erlaom of Glouces- 
tre. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 85 Two and Jmtri 
schires . - bat now beeb i-cleped erldoms. 2495 Act 1 Hen. 
VII, xxxui. § 2 Loncies and tenementes parcelles of the 
seid Erledome of Marche. 2530 Palsgr. 49 Conte, an 


erledom. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill \ \x. IL 93, I clayme. the 
gift. .Th’ Earledome of Hertford, Which you haue promised. 
2682 Dryden Satyr 124 Others with Titles and new Earl- 
doms Caught, a 2745 Swift Zr//. (2768) IV. 317 (Henry II] 
bequeathed that earldom [Anjou] to the second [son] in his 
last sickness. 1842 W. Spalding Italy $ It. fsl. II. 318 
Robert Guiscard, about 1059, united in his own person all 
these earldoms. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 537 His 
marquisate became extinct ; but his son was permitted to 
inherit the ancient earldom. 1874 Daily Nezus 27 Feb. 3/4 
The accession of Viscount St. Lawrence to the earldom of 
Howth. 

Jig. 1593 Langl. P. PI. C. m. 88 The eridomefenuye and 
yre he nym graunte)?. 

Earled ppl. a. nonce-wd. Turned into an earl. 
1606 Earl Northampton in True <$• Perf. Relat. Pp 3 b, 
As the Prior of Duresme [wondered] of his Earled Bishop. 

Earless (i®ules), a- 1 [f. Ear sb . 1 4- -less.] 

1 . Having no ears : a. of human beings and 
animals; b. of drinking vessels, etc. (cf. Ear 
jA 1 7) J o. Conch, of bivalve shells. 

x6ii Cotgr., Essoreilll .. earelesse, without eares. 2796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 105 Earless mammot [misspelt for 
marmot]. 2828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 598 He was .. ear- 
less, eyeless, cheekless, noseless, and chinless. 2854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca (1856) 261 Aucella . . left umbo prominent, 
earless. 2870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 136 Dainty little 
earless china cups. 

2. Destitute of the sense of hearing, or of mu- 
sical ear. Also poet, of places : Where nothing 
can be heard. 

2802 Words w. Sotin, To Toussaint lOuv., In some deep 
dungeon’s earless den. 2865 Alex. Smith Surnm. Skye 1. 
180 Weary of singing his songs to the earless rocks and 
sea waves. 2876 Miss Yonge IVomank. vi. 44 Just as the 
earless are given up as to music. 

Earless (r®ules), a 2 [f. Ear jA 2 ] Of stalks 
of com : Destitute of ears. 

? <22400 Chester PI., Death Abel 1.(1843) 3^ Cain. Thes 
earles comes.. offer I will to daye, 

Earlet (I®ulet). [f. Ear j-A 1 + -let ; in sense 1 
after Bracelet.] 

+ 1. An ear-ring. Obs. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Prov. xxv. 12 A golden earlet. 

2. Anything resembling a small ear. fa. An 
auricle of the heart, b. Bot. — Auricle 2. c. 

? An attachment to a church bell. 

2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anal. 11. vii. 107 The 
parts of the Heart, .are either external I y_spen, as the Earlets. 
TX720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. iii. (1738) 27 There 
belong also to the Heart, two Auricles or Earlets. 1865 
tr. Hugo's Hunchback iv. iii. (Chapman and H.) 244 He 
seized the brazen monster by the earlets. 2883 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Earlet, an ear-like appearance produced by an in- 
dentation in^the leaves of some of the foflose Hepaticae. 

+ Ea’rliemess. Obs. [f. earlier, compar. deg. 
of Early a. + -ness.] The quality of being more 
early, priority. 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. Cont., A Moreness of 
worlds, and Earlyerness of this world, stand upon the same 
untrasty bottom. 

+ £a*rlily, adv. Obs . [f. Early 0. + -lt 2 ,] 
At an early period or stage. 

2669 Pepys Diary 4 Mar., And so I parted, with great 
content that I had so earlily seen him there. 2678 Bp. 
Wetenhall Office 0/ Preaching 742 That it [preaching] 
was earlily required of the Presbyters, we have already seen 
out of the pretended Apostolical constitutions. 27x3 Steele 
Englishman No. 46. 302, I thus earlily let go my Fire 
against the Pretender’s Friends. 

Earliness (sulines). [f. Early a. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being early; formerly 
also, promptitude, zeal. 

a 2626 Donne Serrn. 245 There is a youth in our age and 
an earlinesse acceptable to God in every action. 2640 Bp. 
Hall Episc. 1. xii. 52 Our owne^ Authours are . . alledged 
for the earlinesse of this Apostasie. 2682 Addr.fr. Wor- 
cester in Lond. Gaz. No. 1707/5 Our former Earliness and 
Stability in Duty, had given us the Character of the Loyal 
City of Worcester. 2820 Scott Motiast. xx, That we may 
strive to-morrow, with the sun’s earliness, to wake a stag 
from his lair. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives <5- Dan, 1. 328 No 
one objected to the earliness of his call. 

+ Ea*rlings, sb. pi. Obs. [? f. Ear sbP + -ling.] 
Possibly a transl. of Fr. oreillettes ‘ wires about a 
woman’s head ’ (Miege Fr. Diet . 1701) ; cf. Bar- 
wires. 

1660 Rates in Act Tonnage 4- Poundage 12 Gluts. II, 16 
Earlings, the Groce cont. 12 dozen, j/. 2722 C. King Brit. 
Merck. I. 290 Catlings, Earlings, Outnall, Thred, Ticking, 
Copperas [in list of Imports from FranceJ. 

Earlishness (3-iliJnes). noncc-wd. [f. Earl sb. 

+ -ish + -NESS ; OE.. had eorlisc ( = earl ish) in the 
sense ‘noble, like an earl '.] The distinctive quality 
of an earl. 

2876 M. Collins Blacksm. 4- Schol. IL 120 The Earl had 
no particular earlishness about him. 

Ea-rl Maxshal. A high officer of state, 
formerly the deputy of the Constable as judge of 
the curia miliiaris or court of chivalry. The title 
was originally ‘marshal’, but one of the holders of 
the dignity became in 11S9 Earl of Pembroke, and 
it has never since been held by a person of lower 
rank than an earl. The office is now hereditary 
in the line of the Dukes of Norfolk, its functions 
being now confined to the presidency of the 
Heralds’ College and the right of appointing its 
officers, and to certain purely ceremonial duties. 
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EAR-MARK. 


EARLSHI3?. 

The equivalent Scottish office of ■ marischal became in 
14th c. hereditary in the family of Keith ; in 1458 the holder 
of the office was created an earl under the title of Earl 
Marischal; the last Earl Marischal was attainted in 1716. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls ser.) 10733 Wiliam pe erl marschal 
deide pulke 3er alas. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, xxxv. Preamb., 
The. .office of Erie Marchall of this Realme. 2602 Drayton 
Bar. JVars <R.) Being earl -marshall, .welcomes her ashore. 
1766 Entick London IV. 27 The four pursuivants .. are 
also created by the earl-marshaL 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 
242/1 Earl Marshal of England ..-orders all great cere- 
monials. 

Earl ship ( 5 ul[ip). In OE. eorlscipe. [f. Earl 
sb. + -SHIP. In sense 2 the word is of later and 
independent formation.] 

+ 1 . Manliness, bravery ,* nobility, lordship. Only 
in OE. 

Beowulf 1727 (Gr.) Eard and eorlscipe. . a xooo Widsitk 
27 (Gr.) No hwceSrc he ofer Offan eorlscype fremede. 

2 . The dignity or office of an earl (Hist.). Also, 
your earlship : used as a humorous or quasi-azr/;. 
form of address. 

1792 H. Brooke Fool of Quality V . 268 Allow me to repair 
my omission by presenting to your earlship her little high- 
ness Abenaide | ed. 1 1770 has your lordship]. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth III. 295, I thank your noble earlship. 1883 
H. M. Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's E. E. fit. 115 The forma- 
tion of the new great earlships. 

Early ( 5 -ili), a. Forms: 3 earlich., 4-5 erli, 
erly, 6 yerly, 7 earely, 6- early. See the adv. 
Not found in OE., and only rarely in ME. ; pro- 
bably evolved from the adv. Cf. the equivalent 
ON. drligr \ which is also of rare occurrence.] 

I, Absolutely or relatively near to the beginning 
of a portion of time : opposed to late. 

When used with a sb. denoting a division of time, it some- 
times gives to the latter a partitive sense: thus the early 
s firing— the early part of the spring ; the early morning — 
the early part of the morning ; similarly the early nineteenth 
century , etc. 

1. With reference to the time of day. 

a. Belonging to the first part of the morning ; 
that exists, takes place, appears, or does something 
in the first part of the morning. Proverb, The 
early bird gets the worm ; hence early bird, hu- 
morously = early riser. 

In early riser \ early rising, the first word may either be 
taken as an ady, or the phrase may be treated as a com- 
bination in which the first element is the adv. (cf. well-doer, 
-doing). The formeqview seems most in accordance with 
the modem grammatical consciousness, and is supported by 
the anatogy of the similar phrase in quot. 1225. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 258 His earlich ariste from deacS to Hue. 
1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxii. (1495) 360 Mane the 
erly dawnynge makyth ende of the nyght lytyll and lytyll. 
c 1450 Sir Beues (MS. M.) 1920 Beuys sayde : ‘ Yet is it but 
erly day 1 ’ 1594 Shaks. Rich . Ill , v. Hi. 209 The early 
Village Cock Hath twice done salutation to the Home. 
i6ix Bible Hose a vi. 4 Your goodnesse is as a morning 
cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. II. xiv, He that^ hath once got the fame of an 
early riser, may sleep till noon. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
642 Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, With 
charm of earliest Birds. 1785 Cowper Tiroc. 765 Where 
early rest makes early rising sure. 1808 J. Barlow 
Colntnb. !. 356 Whose watchful priest would meet, with 
matin blaze, His earlier God. 1833 R. Hogg Let. in Lock- 
hart Scott (1839) IX. ixi He asked^mc if I was an early 
riser. 1866 Arab. Nts. 487 It was time to get up for early 
prayers before sunrise. 

b. Relatively near to the beginning of the day 
(or night). Of events or actions : Taking place at 
an hour relatively not far advanced, or before the 
usual hour. SmalLasul^early : applied in recent 
use to evening parties ; colloq. also as quasi-j^. 

1848-60 Bartlett Diet. Amer., The meeting will begin 
at early candle-light. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xi. 83 
Mrs. Podsnap added a small and early evening to the dinner. 

c. To keep early hours : to rise and retire early. 
Early habits : habits of keeping early hours. Hence 
colloq. the adj. is applied to persons. 

1754 Richardson Grandison V. xvii. 114 Early hours,, 
ana ease, without hurry, wit] do every thing. X781 Cowper 
Retirrm. 429 What early philosophic hours he keeps. Mod. 
They are early people, and seldom go out in the evening. 

'+ d. absol. = Early morning, early hour. Ohs. 
1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xviiL 26 Fro erli vnto euen the tyme 
shal ben chaunged. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. Hi. 7 To morrow 
with your earliest, Let me haue speech with you. 

2 . Relatively near to the beginning of the year. 
Of things or events : Appearing or occurring rela- 
tively soon in the year; esp. of plants with re- 
gard to their time of bearing /lowers or fruit. 

1526 Tindale fames v. 7 Untill hereceave the yerly and 
the latter rayne. 1597 Shaks. a Hat. Ilf 1. ill. 38 In an 
early Spring, \Vc see th* appearing buds, which to proue 
fruitc, Hope giucs not so much- warrant. 1632 Milton 
L‘ Allegro 89 If the earlier season lead. 1664 Evelyn A Vi/. 
I fort. (1729' 192 Emits and Flowers, are more early or tardy 
.. according ns the Soil and Situation are qualify'd by 
Nature or Accident 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 6 j 
Kvn in this early Dawning of the Year. i8ix W. Spencer 
Poems 08 Sere, sere was ev'ry earlier rose. x 85 x Miss 
Pratt Flavor. PI. V. 204 Early Purple Orchis. 

3 . With reference to a lifetime. 

a. Pertaining to or connected with childhood 
or youth, b. Relatively near to the beginning of 
a lifetime or career. (Sometimes contextually « 
premature, too early.) 


1630 Lord Banians 62 They marry about the seventh 
year . . that the parents might before death see their chil- 
dren disposed, which commeth to pass by these earely 
conjunctions. 1705 Addison Italy (Ded.), I had a very 
early Ambition to recommend my self to Your Lordship’s 
Patronage. X742 Young Nt. Th. v. 899 Early, not sudden, 
was Narcissa’s fate. X77 x Junius Lett, xlix, 256 The duke 
..was in life youq earliest friend. 1780 C0WPER Progr. 
Err. 354 Our most important are our earliest years. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 109 Henry Wharton, .. whose 
early death was soon after deplored by men of all parties. 
1875 Emerson Lett . <5- See. A if ns . , Poet <5- / mag. Wks. (Bohn) 
111. 158 Music and rhyme are among the earliest pleasures 
of the child. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 36 The man 
who is to be good at anything must have early training. 

U Used by Byron for : Youthful, young. 

1814 Byron Lara 1. _xx, Blest are the early hearts and 
gentle hands That mingle therein well-according bands. 
x8x8 — Juan 1. xliii, Lucretius’ irreligion is too strong For 
early stomachs. 

4 . Belonging or relating to the initial stage of 
a historical epoch, of the history of a people, of 
the world, of a science, etc. ; ancient. So early 
history, early records. 

1672-5 Comber Com/. Tetnple (1702) 558 There are no 
More, or earlyer Laws than these. 1747 Collins Passions 
2 While yet in early Greece she sung. 1787 Bonnycastle 
Astron. 1. 3 Astronomy is a science of the earliest antiquity. 
1794 Sullivan View Hat. I. 106 Anaxagoras seems to 
have been one of the earliest philosophers . . who held 
this doctrine. 2821 Craig Led. Drawing vii. 373 The 
early engravers . . never attpnpted to express more' than 
the drawing and the actual light and shadows. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 593 After the fashion of an earlier 
generation. Ibid. II. 399 Early fathers of the Church. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. viii. 90 Wherever we 
find the level, .square occurring, .in early Northern work. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. x, In the early Church 
he exercised a real influence. 1875 Fortnum Maiolica 92 
Two large and finely painted early dishes. 

b. Archit. Early English: the name com- 
monly applied to the period of English architec- 
ture succeeding the so-called 1 Norman ’, and usu- 
ally described as extending from a.d. 1175 to 1275 ; 
also the style characteristic of that period ; also 
called Early Pointed First Pointed. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. 206 The Early English 
capital is, therefore, a barbarism of triple grossness. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 123 The round moulded 
capital is characteristic of the English Early Pointed. Ibid. 
138 The Early Pointed style was from 1175 to 1275. 

5 . generally. Connected with the initial part of 
any division of time, any continuous action, etc. ; 
also, anterior in comparison with, something else ; 
timely, done or taking place without delay, or 
before it is too late. In compar. and superl. ~ 
former, foremost (in time). 

1767 Gooch Wounds I. 191 This consideration shou’d en- 
gage our earliest and closest attention to the rules. 1791 
Burke A//. Whigs Wks. VI. 9 Made men remiss in early nre- 
caution. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc ix. 303 Fear not for Bur. 
gundy !. .Our earliest scouts Shall tell his homeward march. 
1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. iii, Bruce's earliest cares restore 
That speechless page to Arran's shore. 1882 Pebody Eng. 
Jourfialism xxi. X53 The early part of this century. 

b. Of future dates and events : Not remote, near 
at hand. 

1857 Livingstone Trav. Introd. 8 There being no pros- 
pect of an early peace. Mod. An early date has been fixed 
for the ceremony. Please reply at your earliest convenience. 

II. 6. With reference to serial order : Occupy- 
ing a position near the beginning. 

1707 Lottd. Gas. No. 4333/8 They will Advance Money 
upon early Tallies. Mod. The early chapters of the kook. 
The early prime numbers. 

Early (o’-ili), adv . Forms : 1 Northumb. firlfce, 
/erlfce, 2-4 erliche, 3 earliche, 4 erlike, erli, 
erely, eerly, arliche, orly, Sc. airlie, 3-4 arli, 
4-5 elrly, 5 3erlyclie, yerely, north. 4-5 areli, 
-ly, 4-6 Sc. ar-, ayr-, airly, 5 Sc. yarly, 6 yerle, 
6-7 earely, 6- early. [OE. dr! ice ( = ON. drliga) 
i. *dr ( = ON. dr) positive deg. of ter Ere - f -lice 
-ly 2 . The ME. forms with o descend directly 
from this ; the OE. var. xrliee (with umlaut or 
assimilation to xr) gave rise to arli , erli (whence 
the mod form).] 

I. Near the beginning of a period of time. 

1 . With reference to the time of day. 
a. In the first part of the morning. 

f 950 Liftdisf. Gosp. John viii. 2 And airlice R975 Rttshw. 
arlicel aftersona cuom in temple, c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 
13 Erliche rise, and gemliche seche chireche. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 20 Siggcd . . prime ike winter erliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2817 Bot arli IX340 Fair f. erly], ar men well moght see, be 
angls badd loth do him flee, c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (\V.) 203 The 
child, .ros arliche amorewen. X330R. Brunne Citron. (1810)32 
He suld frnd a palmere orly at mom. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
v. f 554 For to riss airly euirilk day. _ c 2380 Wvcur 
Wks. (xESo) 460 He wakide cerly to his pu pie. C1420 
Citron. Viled. 785 In Asterre day 3erlyche in be mornym:. 
C1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. i. 65 Rychqairly in * til he 
Hawing. 1513 Douglas HI tie is vm. viii. 23 At mor- 
row full ayrly Eneas hnistis vp, and mycht nocht ly. 
*5*3 Bradshaw St. Werburge (18481 165 This^ Judith 
.. rose^ up yerle. 1535 Covijrdale Ps. cxvtii[xix). 147 
Early in y* momynge do l eric vnto the % 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. Sf Jul. v. Hi. 188 What misaduenture is so earely vp? 
a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. Spirit (*867) in Early up 
anil never the nearer.^ 27x1 StixlR Sped . No. 49 r 2 
Young Fellows, .who rise early for no other purpose but to 


publish their Laziness. 283* Tennyson May Queen, Call 
meeariy, mother dear. 2884 J. Hawthorne in Harficrs 
Mag. Feb. 233/2 You must get up early to get the better of 
a man who has been a parson. 

b. Relatively near to the beginning of the day 
(or night) ; at an hour not far advanced. 

1495 Ad 11 Hen. VII , xxii. § 4 Laborers . . late commyng 
unto their werke, erly departing therefro. 1852 G. Downes 
Lett. Cotit. Countries I. 458 We resumed our journey early. 
x8ox Southey Thalaba iv. xyiii, Earlier the night came on. 
x85o_Tennyson In Mem. evii, A bitter day that early sank 
Behind a purple-frosty bank Of vapour. 

C. Early ajid late : at all hours, continuously, 
incessantly. 

CX330 Asstit/tp. Virg. (BM. MS.) 302 Erliche & late to 
gladen bee. CX325 E . E. A Hit. P. A. 392 What lyfse lede, 
erly & late, c 1440 York Myst. xxii. 124 Be subgette to 
\}\ ^ souereyne Arely and late. 2590 Pascal’s Apol. \. 
C iij b. His conuersation among them . . was . . all manner 
of seasons, earely, and late. [x62i Quarles Esther U717) 
28 Prayr . . finds admittance, whether earl’ or late.] 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx, I was up early and late. 

. 2 . Relatively near to the beginning of the year, 
1626 Bacon Syha § 421 An Early-Comming Fruit. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 191 Early-set Anemonies. 1795 
Burke Th. on Scarcity Wks. VII. 406 All the early sown 
grain recovered itself. Mod. Some of the species flower 
very' early. 

3 . With reference to a lifetime. 

a. In childhood or youth, b. At a time rela- 
tively near to the beginning of a lifetime or 
career. (Sometimes contextually = too early, pre- 
maturely.) 

a 2225 Leg.Kath. 116 Hire fader hefde iset hire earliche 
to lare._ £'1340 Cursor M. (Edinb. MS.) 23046 pat. .arlik to 
god palm toK. _ 1612-15 B p . Hall Contempt. O. T, xn. iv, 
Samuel began his acquaintance with God early. 1697DRYBEN 
Virg. Georg. 111. 265 Early begin the stubborn Child to 
break. 1767 Fordyce Sernt. Yng. Worn. II. xii. 200 She lost 
her father early. 1815 Scribbteomania 252 Where the seeds 
of virtue are early planted. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. 
xiv. 105 The early-leamt history of the family. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 107 Voltaire perceived very early in life that 
to be needy was to be dependent. 

4 . At or near the beginning of a historical epoch, 
of the history of the nation, the world, a science, 
etc. ; far back in date, anciently. 

- ri34o Cursor M. 9001 (Fairfax MS.), Allas arly fr.narli, 
erly) pis gile be-gan. pat adam pat was formast man.. was 
begiled porou a wife. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
ii. 7 The Romans themselves were early, in no small 
numbers. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1770) IV. 312 The 
Americans early found out its useful qualities. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 3x7 As earlyas the reign of Elizabeth. 

5 . generally. In the initial part of any division 
of time, any continuous action, etc. Also, at a 
time anterior with respect to something else ; in 
good lime, without delay, before it is too late. 

1655 Milton Sonn. 'Avenge, O Lord' 14 That from these 
may grow A hundredfold, who . . Early may fly the Baby- 
lonian woe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 545 Early they 
stall their Flocks and Herds. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Route 
Alex. i. 457 This Abuse was early redrest. 2807 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 71 He very early saw that the fidelity of the 
western country was not to be shaken. 2857 B UCKLE Ch’ifis. 
I. vii. 456 This great and salutary reaction began early Jn 
the present century. 2863 H. Cox Instit. 1. vi. 41 A Parlia- 
ment . . may . . be convened earlier for dispatch of business. 
2872 Raymond Mines 200 Early in December the weather be- 
comes too cold and stormy. 

II. 0 . Referring to serial order. Near the be- 
ginning of the series. 

Mod. His name appears very early in the list. 

tEa’rmaa. Oh. ran. In 3 hearmnn. [f. 
stem of Ear v.l + Man.] A cultivator. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 47 All swuch as weren car In gulten 
his earste hearmen. 

EaT-mark, sb. [f. Eak sb . 1 + Mauk jA] 

1 . A mark in the ear of a sheep or other animal, 
serving as a sign of ownership. 

2523 Fitzherb. Hush. $ 52 Se that they [the sheep! b« 
well marked, both eare-markc, pitche-marke, and mdel- 
marke. 1681 Lottd. Gas. No. 1625/4 h° st • • a White Mare 
..no Ear-mark. 2683 Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 65 Punishm 1 for 
those y‘ shall presume to alter their Neighbours Eare or 
Brand Mark. 2725 Bradley Pant. Did. 1 1. s. v. Marking, 
Some mark them with Raddle and make Ear Marks. 

2 . transf. and^ fig. A ‘stamp*, mark of owner* 
ship, identifying mark. 

1577-87 Harrison in Holinshed Descr.Brit . xx.115 ThN 
proverbe hath.. been used as an eare marke of their dissim- 
ulation. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 67 Wc -should 
sec fourc, five, and more, which had, as it were, our eare- 
marke ; one hurt upon the backe, another neere the tayle, 
another about the fynnes. 2670 Brooks Wks. (2867) VI. 99 
God makes this the ear-mark of his people, that they are 
children that will not lie. 2672 Marvell Reh. Trattsp. 1. 
X5t Fanatick Money hath no Ear-mark. x879 # TnoLLorE 
Thackeray 201 His [Thackeray’s] most besetting pm in 
style,— the little earmark by which he is most conspicuous. 
0. The mark of teeth in the car. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clocktn., They said It was a biter bit , 
and they came, .to see which critter would get the ear-mark. 

Ea*r-mark, v. [partly f. prec. sb. ; partly f. 
E.vn sb . 1 + Makk 7LJ 

■ 1 . trans . To mark (animals) in the car ns a sign 
of ownership or identity; fig. to mark (anything) 
ns one's own, make its identity recognizable, by 
a special sign. Hcncc EaT-marked ///. a. 

159* SrENsr.K M. Httbberd 1E8 Least Me. .for enrematktd 
beasts abroad be bruted. 261* R. Cakmcnter Soules hent. 
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.76, I will heere let them passe as eare-markt slaues' of Sa- 
than. 1641 Bes?' Farm. Bks. (1856! 4 It is a goods way to 
earemarke lambes as they fall. 1882 Standard 2 Jan. 5 
The troubles, which an ear-marked cheque avoids. 1882 
Montague Williams Def. Dr. Lamson in Times 14 Mar., 
Why did the prisoner go down to Wimbledon and earmark 
his visit by, etc. 

+ 2 . {nonce -use.) To mark a person by cutting 
bis ears (in the pillory). 

1660 S, Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1670} 125 The 
Practice of. .pilloring, gagging, Ear-marking, Noseslitting. 
+ Earn, sb. Obs. rare. [OE. tern — (by meta- 
thesis) ON. ranrij Goth, razn OTeut. *razno{m \ 
cogn. with Rest. The OE. word is chiefly found 
in compounds,’ as here -cm, Hordern ; see quots. 
under Barn, Saltern.] A place, dwelling, hut. 

a 1000 Laws of Inc 57 (Bosw.) BireJj into his ame. 1664 
Floddan F. iii. 25 Who had been shroud in shepherds earn. 

Earn (am), vi 1 Forms: a. I earnian, 2-4 
ernie(n, erne(n, 5 arne, 6-7 earne, 7- earn. 

1 geearnian, 2 3earnien, iarnien, iemien, 
6 jam, yerne, yearne, yarn, (9 dial . yearn, 
yarn). [OE. earnian , ge-carnian , repr. an OTeut. 
type *aznbjan, f. *aznd (ON. pun) labour, properly 
field-labour, connected with Goth, asans, OHG. 
aran (whence MHG. erne, mod.G. erntc ) harvest, 
Goth, asneis , OHG. esni hired labourer, OE. 
esne serf, labourer, man. The primary sense is 
therefore * to obtain as the reward of labour 7 . The 
OE. earnian corresponds in meaning with OHG. 
ambit , but in form with OHG. arndti, which derives 
its sense 'to reap’ independently from the sb. 

The ME, forms with initial 3 or y may in some cases 
descend from OE . ge-eamian ; the mod. dial, forms withy 
prob. represent the simple vb. ; cf. yertk , yale for earth, 
ale (OE. Cato's. 

1 . trans. To render an equivalent in labour or 
service for (wages) ; hence, to obtain or deserve 
(money, praise, any advantage) as the reward of 
labour. In early use in wider sense: To de- 
serve ; to obtain as a recompense. (In OE. the 
simple vb. governs the genit. case, the. compound 
ge-earnian the accusative.) 

c 888 K. /Elfred Bocth. in Sweet Ags. Reader fed. 5) ix. 
47 Wuton agifan 5 aem esne [Orpheus] his wif, for 3 mm he hi 
hzcfS seeamad mid his hearpunga. a 1000 Guthtac 767 
(Or.) Sobfxstra sauln . . enrnino onyorSnn eenn iifes. a 317$ 
Coit. Horn. 223 J>at hi sceoldan mid edmodnisse & mid her- 
samnisse 3earnie J>a wuniunge on hefe rice. 02275 Lamb. 
Horn. g3 J>et Seoedmode isomnunge iernade etgode, \jc t mu- 
chel er be engles. .forluren. a 1529 Skelton Vox Pofuli 1. 
339 Yoke man. .trewly his goodes to yerne. 1529 Lyndesay 
Complaynt 50 Lang seruyee 3amis ay rewaird. 1591 Nashe 
Prognost. 23 Many shall drinke more than they can yearne. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 107 There was earned in 
four years, .the summe of four Millions. 1771 Junius Lett. 
liv. 286 These praises. .have been dearly earned. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Loom q- Lugg. 1. i. 8 Do they all earn wages? 
1851 Nkyhew L ond. Labour I. 359, ‘I must.. yearn my own 
living.’ x8sx Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. m. 1. xv. § 11 The 
effort of men to earn, rather than to receive, their salvation. 
1863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 147 Go into any private work, 
shop where old men are earning as_ much as young men, 
and you will find that they are earning it. 

b. Of qualities or actions : To procure as a 
direct consequence (a name, reputation, etc.) for a 
person. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. 1. 40 The which shal nought to you 
but foule dishonor yearne. 2876 Green S/tort Hist. iii. § 7 
(1882) 148 The stem justice of his rule, earned the hatred of 
the disorderly baronage. Mod. His eccentricities had 
earned for him the nickname of 4 The Madman 

c. Of money invested ; also of an implement, 
etc. : To be the means of producing (an income 
or money return). 

1887 Times (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 1/4 The line . . would 
earn at least four per cent. 

+ d. intr. To do work for (a reward or result). 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (161a) 148 Now Mars. . 
Anchises and Adonis .. May earne for babes, for Vulcan- 
shall be parent at their birth. 

F 2 . absol. To deserve well or ill. Obs. [cf. L. 
bene mererti ) 

9 6x Eadgifu Charter in Sweet Ags._ Reader (ed. 5'' 55 Heo 
ne dorste. .hem swa leanian swa he hire to geeamud nmfde. 
2622 Deicker, etc. Virgin Mart. i. Wks. 1873 IV. '59 A 
piece of Roman gold with Czesar’s stamp, such as he sends 
his captains When in the wars they earn well. 

3 . [cf. OHG. ambit to reap.] To glean, dial. 

1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

• Hence Earned///, a ., purchased by an equivalent 
in labour; esp. in phrases well-earned , hardly- 
earned. Earner, one who or that which earns. 

x6xz Rowlands Knaue of Harts 23 Make my hands 
the earners of my meate. x6r4 Cornwallis in Gutch Colt. 
Cur. I. 162 Nor make him so dear an earner of our monies. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 75 The well earned pro- 
motion. 1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. xr/2 Unearned incomes 
should be taxed before earned incomes. 2886 Matich. 
Exam. 3 Nov. 5/5 The wives of wage earners. 

FEam, vP Obs. exc. dial. [app. identical 'with 
ME. erne (repr. both OE. ieman , metathetic var. 
of rtnnan , Run, and the causative xrnan=ren- 
nan ) : in OE. the pieCix-vbs.ge-rinnan, ge-ryinan, 
occur in the senses * curdle, cause to curdle * ; the 
pple. geurnen 4 curdled * is found in Leechdoms 


II. 230, 272,111. 278.] intr. To curdle. Also trails. 
To curdle (milk), esp. for making into cheese. 

1674 Ray N. C. Wds. 16 To Earn , to run as cheese doth 
. .Var. Dial. 1724 Ramsay Tea-T. Misc. (1733) I. 86 The 
kirns to kirn and milk to earn. X769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housckfr. (1778) 250 When it [new milk] is ready to boil 
put in a quart of good cream, earn 1 L 1877 E. Peacock 
N.-W.Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Earn, to curate with rennet. 
+ Eam, Obs. Forms: (?i eornian), 6 
erne, earne, 7 earn. [app. a var. of Yearn 
OE. gcornian ; cf. dial, ear for year. All the 
senses of the present word, exc. 3, also belong to 
the form Yearn. The OE. eornian to murmur 
(Bosw.-T. in pres. pple. eomigende), eornfulnes 
solicitude, eornlice diligently ( Leechdoms I. 190), 
seem to show that the two forms go back to an 
early period; see Sievers^r. Gram. (ed. 2) §212. 

Prof. Skeat (s.v. Yearn^ considers that earn, yearn to 
grieve (sense 2 below) are of distinct origin from earn, yearn 
in the sense to desire. He regards the former as a corrup- 
tion of ME. Erme. But the development of sense from 
4 desire * to 4 sorrow ’ presents no serious difficulty ; and there 
is no clear evidence of confusion between the two words.] 

1 . intr. To desire strongly, to long. Also, To 
cam it. (?refl.) 

x 579 Spenser Shepiu Cal, Mar. 76 My courage earnd it 
to awake. 1596 — F. Q. 1. i. 3 His hart did earne To proue 
his puissance. 

2 . To be affected with poignant grief or com- 
passion ; also impers. it earns me. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iii. 3 My manly heart doth erne 
..for FalstafFe hee is dead, and wee must erne therefore. 
x6ox — Jill. C. 11. ii. 129 That every like is not the same. . 
the heart of Brutus eames to think upon. x6z4 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fair iv. vi, Alas poore wretch ! how it eames my 
heart for him! 1651 P. Sterry England's Deliverance 
(1652)26, I do.. with bowels tenderly Earning, warn and 
intreat, etc. 

3 . ?To tremble. rare~°. 

x6xx Cotgr ..Frissonner, to tremble, quake, shrug, shiuer, 
didder, shudder, earne, through cold or feare. 

4 . Of hounds, deer, etc. : To utter a prolonged 
cry. See Earning vbl. sb.~ 2. 

t Earn, adv. Obs. rare. [app. ME. come y OE. 
geome eagerly, anxiously; cf. Earn t/. 3 ] Earn- 
estly, longingly. 

1230 Ancr. R. 44 CrieS him eome mere! & forgiue- 
nesse. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. xx Who doubts but 
they prayed earn and earnestly, when they were in Bocardo. 

• Earn, var. form of Erne, eagle. 
Ea*m-bleater, -bliter. dial. [Derivation 
unknown; this and OE. hxferblxtc, hxfcnblxte , 
name of some bird, * bicoca, bugium \ prov. Eng. 
hammerbleat snipe, may possibly be various cor- 
ruptions of the same word.] 

* A Scotch name for the snipe. 7 (Jamieson.) 

1768 Ross Helenore 58 (Jam.) The eam-bleater or the 
muirfowl’s craw, Was like to melt her very heart awa. 

Earnest (a-inest ), sb. 1 Forms: 1 eornust, 
-ost, -est, 3 eomest, 3orneste, 3-5 erneste, 3-6 
emest, 3 emeysfc, 4-6 ernes, 6 earnes, 6- 
earnest. [OE. eornust fern. = OHG. ernust fern., 
neut., MHG. ernest , mod.G. ernst masc., MDu. 
emst, aernst (of similar meaning):— OTeut. * er- 
nust i, perh. f. root *ers, found also in Erre {obs.) 
anger. A different ablaut form of the same root, 
with similar suffix, appears to exist in OE. ornest 
wager of battle, ON. orrosta , late OE. orrest battle. 

The form ernes may possibly represent a distinct word ; — 
OE. geomes, (reornnes) eagerness, strength of desire; cf. 
Earn v? ; it was however m 15th c. completely identified 
with the present word.] 

+ 1 . Ardour in battle; in wider sense, intense 
passion or desire. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 16480 per wes fehte swipe stor, eomest ful 
sturne. ^1250 Ibid. 16468 To fihte mid folle jorneste.- 
X297R. GLOUC. (1810) i2x Vortimer with gret power and 
god emest ynow. CX385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1285 The hote 
ernest [v. r. hervest] is al overblowe. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4840 And whanne they han her lust geten The hoote ernes 
they al foryeten. 

2 . Seriousness, serious intention, as opposed to 
jest or play ; esp. in phrase in (1 for) earnest , in 
good {sober, sad) earnest . In OE. on eomest means 
‘earnestly 7 , also ‘in reality 7 . In mod. use to be 
in earnest , applied to persons, has sometimes an 
emphatic sense = to be earnest. 

c 2000 Wulfstan Addr. to English in Sweet Ags. Reader 
(ed. 5) hi Gif we on eornost jeni^e scamecuSan. cuSoOw. 
«$• Ex. 41 1 Adam is to eue cumen, More for erneste oan for 
gamen. a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 6 Til perfire man it 
falles not to leghc nouper in emest ne in gamen. 2430 
Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. v And this contek in ernes and in 
game Departed was betwixt love and shame. Ibid. 1, vi, 
It is an emest and no game, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 14/2 
Arneste or erneste, seryowste. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon 328 Is it erneste that ye speke? CX535 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 927 In eames, a ccrtes. For eames, 
pour cerlcs , Of eames, de ccrtes. 1570 Marriage Wit 4* Sc. 
iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 362 But in good earnest, madam, 
speak— off or on? 1636 Rutherford Lett. lxxv. (1862) 
I. 193, It were good to be beginning in sad earnest to 
find out God. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 373, I 
deal not now with this caitiff, never worth my earnest, and 
now not seasonable for my jest. 1729 Bp. Butler Serm. , 
Self Deceit 475 It never in earnest comes into their thoughts. 
*745 Wesley Aitsw. Ch. 15 , 1 am in great Earnest when I 


declare once more, that I have a 'deep conviction. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, 11. vi. (1857) 102 It was no feint, but 
a surprise meditated in good earnest. ■ 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 207 Are you in jest or in real earnest? 

f b. ME. phrase: Erte{n to emest : to con- 
duct to a serious result ; erte{ii in ernest : to bring 
seriously to pass. [Cf; OHG. tiuart giuuentit in 
guota emusl 1 factus est in agonia 7 Graff.] 

e 3400 Des/r. Troy 2942 Ertes ay to euyll ende & ernysf 
bythe last. Ibid. 11634 For ertyng his exile in emest. 

Earnest (aunest), sb. 2 Forms : 3 dat. or acc. 
emesse, 4 ernes, eernes, 5 ernys, 5-6 ernest, (5 
arneste), 6- earnest. [Of obscure etymology : 
presumably connected with the synonymous cries 
(see Arles), Erres (a. OFr. erres pi.) ; possibly 
it was altered from these after the analogy of de- 
rivatives in -NESS. 


_ The alleged OF. ernes, frequently given as the etymon, 
is spurious iProf. Paul Meyer); the Welsh erttesls borrowed 
from Eng. At an early period app. confused with Earnest 
sb. 1 , the notion being that an ‘earnest’ was so called as 
showing that a bargain was made 4 in earnest 
1 . Money, or a sum of money, paid as an instal- 
ment, esp. for the purpose of securing a bargain or 
contract. Also fg. A foretaste, instalment, pledge, 
of anything afterwards to be received in greater 
abundance, f Phrase, On {in, for) earnest : by 
way of earnest, as an instalment or foretaste. 

The lit. sense is now nearly confined to law-books, and 
the fig.' use, which retains its currency chiefly on account 
of its occurrence in the Bible, has almost ceased to be con- 
sciously metaphorical. 

a X225 Juliana 17 Nu pu schalt on alre earst as on emesse 
swa beon ibeaten wi5 bittere besmen. 1380 Wyclif Set. 
Wks . I. 142 Crist toke ernes here in pis world. Ibid. III. 
61 He hadde answere of God, pat was eernes herto. 1424 R. 
Flore in E. E. Wills { 1882) 59 , 1 haue paied him a noble on 
emest. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 14/2 Arneste or hanselle [or 
emest H. P., ansal K.\ 1463 Mann, fy Honseh. Exp. 157 
Item, my mastyr payd to hym in emest that schuld make my 
ladys cloke, iijr. iiijrf. 1499 Nottingham Borough Rec. MS. 
1378. 5 Reseyved of ernys tijd. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys 
(1874) II. 115 Thy emest is layde, the bargen must abyde. 
It may nat be broke. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 685 
As ye see, . . after all bargaines, there js a signe thereof 
made, eyther clapping of hands.. or giving some earnest. 
1611 Shaks. Cyntb. 1. v. 65 It is an earnest of a farther 
good. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iv. 11 An earnest 
seals the bargain. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 432 T 12 The 
Earnest given me of something further intended in my 
Favour. x8oo A. Addison Reports 133 Plaintiff paid a 
guinea earnest. 28x4 Wordsw. Excursion 1, The primrose 
flower Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring, a 2830 
Mackintosh More Wks. 1846 I. 397 The enthusiastic ad- 
miration with which the superior few feel an earnest of their 
own higher powers. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. II. 69 If 
such portion be accepted by way of earnest, 2850 Tennyson 
In Mem. xcvii, The days she never can forget Are earnest 
that he loves her yet. 

b. Comb., earnest-money , -giver, Earnest-fennw 
*557 Turner Records of Oxford 266 The emyst money 
of the towne rents. x6t6 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers 
(1886) I. 136, I delivered to.. Cap". W n . Hull xx H ster: as 
earnest money to buy casks for ffumadoes. 1698 Vanbrugh 
Prov. Wife in. i, I'm none of your earnest-givers. 1826 
Kent Comm. A mer. Law (1873) II. xxxix. 494 If, there- 
fore, earnest money be given .. the contract is binding. 

+ 2 . Cant. (See quot.) Obs. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 37 Tip me my Earjicst, 
Give me my Share or Divident. 1725 New Cant. Diet. 
t Ea’mest, jA 3 Obs. ? Mistake for OE. ornest 
single combat ; the ground for the concluding state- 
ment in the quot. is unknown. 

1592 Lambarde Arch. (1635)44 If a French man doe ap- 
peale an English man of., murder, the French man may 
defend himselfe by Battaile, which was then termed in 
English, Emest ; a word that we keep yet, saying, when 
wee see a man fight, hee is an Emest. 

Earnest (§\tnest), a. Forms: 1 eorneste, 3, 

6 emest > (3 ernexst), 5 ernys t (? 7 earst), 6- 
earnest. [OE. eorneste, f. Eahnest sb. 1 ; in ME. 
no unequivocal examples have been found ; perh. 
the word died out in OE., and was afterwards 
developed afresh from the attrib. use of the sb.] 

1 . Of persons: Serious, as opposed to trifling; 
usually in emphatic sense, intensely serious, gravely 
impassioned, in any purpose, feeling, conviction, 
or action ; sincerely zealous. Of feelings, convic- 
tions, etc. ; Intense, ardent. Of actions or words: 
Proceeding from or implying intensity of feeling 
or conviction. 

In mod. use the word tends to exclude the notion of un- 
govemed or violent feeling, which in some earlier-examples 
is prominent ; cf. quot. 1670 under Earnestness. 

c 2000 ASlfric Horn. (Thorpe) I. 386 Mid eomestum 
mode, a 1300 Cursor M. 26351 Clene and reuful ..sted- 
fast, emexst, will] [? read emest -willij c 2400 Dcstr. Troy 
2723 The emyst speche..of Eltnus the Bysshop. 15.. 

R. Weaver Lusty Juv. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 99 Of an 
earnest professor of Christs Gospel Thou madest me an 
hypocrite. 1563 Man tr. Musculus' Common /V. 372 a, 
Anye earnest or ctiriouse search thereof. 2582 Saule 
Tacitus' Agricola (z 622) 186 Being yoong hee had addicted 
himselfe to the study of philosophic in eamester sort. *59* 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 3x6 My tongue should stumble 
in mine earnest words. 2593 Hooker Fed. Pol. u. 1 (161 j\ 

54 An earnest longing desire to see things brought to a 
peaceable end. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. , iii. 87, I. .haue 
been An earnest aduocoie to plead for him. x6xx Bible 
Hcbr. ii- 1 We ought to giue the more earnest heede. 
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EARTH, 


1628 Earle Microcosm . , Flatterer, His chiding may seem 
but the camester commendation. i6s% Dekker, etc. IVitck 
Edition/. hi. L "Whs. 1873 IV. 301 I’ll not turn from it, if 
you be earst Sir. *7x6-8 Lady AL W. Montague Lett. I. 
xxxvii, 141 The good lady.. was very earnest in serving me 
of everything. 1793 Southey T ritrtufk of Went. 240 W hat 
though her Priests in earnest terror call On all their host of 
Gods t6aid? 1830 D’Israeli Charles I, III. vi. 114 There 
was a good deal of earnest impetuosity in hts temper. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Self-Reliance Wks. {Bohn) I. 26 All history 
resolves itself, .into the biography of a f e ' v ‘ stout ana earnest 
persons. 1858 Edin. Rev . No. 217* 283 To [Arnold] .. we 
owe the substitution of the word ‘earnest 'for its predecessor 
‘serious’, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 22. 160 1 o say one 
earnest word in connexion with this ascent. 

b. Const, for , or inf. Somewhat rare. 

c 1665 Mrs. H itchinsok Menu Col Hutchinson (1846) 302 
The presbyterian faction were earnest to have the army dis- 
banded. 1676 Temple Let. in Wks. 1731 H. 420 The Swede 
is earnest for a Peace. 1853 Arab. Nts. 377 Saony, . . was 
earnest with the King to give the signal to the execu- 
tioner. 1855 Prescott Philip II, I. L v. 61 Caraffa [was] 
earnest to introduce the inquisition. 

c. Iransf 

3843 Carlyle Pastf Pr. (1858) 1 66 For the Earth, I say, 
is an earnest place. 38.. Longf. Psalm of Life, Life 
is real, life is earnest. 1851 Carlyle Sterling. , The Bible, 
most earnest of books. 

d. Comb, earnest-hearted \ - mild adjs. 

1830 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 400 If a little maid, .. 
Should sigh within it, earnest-mild, This reed will answer 
evermore, i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 53/2 A thoroughly good 
and earnest-hearted man. 

+ 2 . Of animals : Excited. Ohs. rare. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. i. (1623) Cij, If they [bees] 
be so earnest that you fear stinging your hands. 

3 Of things : Demanding serious consideration ; 
weighty, important. 

1544 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 26 AVe scholers have more 
ernest and weightie matters in hand. 1753 Richardson 
Grand ison (1781) I. xxv. 180 Sir Charles had earnest busi- 
ness in town. 

t Earnest, adv. Obs. [OE. had eomoste adv., 
perh. instrum, case of eornost , Earnest sbf, or f. 
the adj. ; the later word is merely an advbl. use 
of the adj.] s= Earnestly. 

1629 J. Cole Of Death 44 The le$se the bodily members 
are occupied, the more eamester hee withdrawes himselfe 
to his cogitations. 1700 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlvii. 516 Had 
not profited with that Queen, so earnest was she bent against 
the Duke of ChastelheraulL 1791 Cowper Iliad iv. 453 
Earnest they sued for an auxiliar baud. 

*V Ea'rnest, v . 1 Obs. rare. [f. Earnest sbf or a.] 
trans. a. To use in earnest, b. To render earnest. 

x6oz Pastor Fido Ej (N.) Let’s prove among ourselves 
our armes in jest, That when we copie to earnest them with 
men, We may them better use. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
hi. viH. (1632) 519 The study and plodding on bookes, is a 
languishing and weake kincle of motion, and which heateth 
or earnesteth nothing. 

+ Ea'rnest, v,- Obs. Also 5 ernest. [f. the 
adj.] To secure by giving or taking earnest. 

1447 Bokeniiam Scynlys (1835) 120 A nothir lovere..Wyth 
the ryng of hys fey th hath emestyd me. 1630 Lord Banians 
Introd., I was willing to earnest his love to mee by this in- 
junction. 1695 J. St. N. Widow's Mite 28 Election made 
sure, confirmed, sealed, witnessed, earnested by the peculiar 
Spirit of Adoption. 

+ Ea'rnestfnl. obs. [f. Earnest sb> +-pun.] 

1 . Important; = Earnest «. 3. 

<■1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1175 Lat us stynte ofemestful 
matere, 1534 Whittinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 60 If so 
be of seryous and ernestfull maters, let hym vse grauytie. 

2 . = Earnest a. 1. Also as quasi-mfr. 

1430 A. B. C. A ristotle in Babees Bk. (1868) 1 1 E to elenge, 
nc to excellent, ne to eemesful neiber. 1533 Bellenden 
Livy 1, (1822} 73 Quhcn the king wes behafdin this man 
maist earnistfull. 1563 Davidson Amu. Kennedy in Misc. 
Wodr.Soc. (1844) 186 Zour Lordship’s eamestfull and godly 
desyre. 

Hence t Ea’rnestfully adv. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vm. 144 He ansuerd emystfully. 

Earnestly (Sunestli), adv. [f. Earnest a. + 
-I,Y -.] In an earnest manner ; in a manner indi- 
cating earnestness. (In OE. : In truth, in reality ; 
also in the Gospels transl. ergo, itaqtie , Vulg.) 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 Eornostlice 3a: gecomon 
ha emibe pa endlyften vide com on, Va onfengon big ate hys 
pening. a iooa/.<?:w of Cunt (Eccl.) xv. Sunnan-dcexes cy- 

P ingce we forbcoda|> eac eomostlicc. a 1300 Cursor hi. 26932 
i scrift agh to be mad hcmestly, noght als intent o wayn- 
glori. f *3*5 Allit.P. 11. 1240 He entercs in ful er- 
nestly, in >tc of bis bert. c 1400 Des/r. Troy 6490 Carion 
..full erncstly with Ector auntrid to fight. C1440 Ptvnrf . 
Parr. 142 Ernestly, seriose. 1535 Coverdale Tobias ix. 3 
Now seist thou how earnestly Kaguel hath requyred me. 
*5+4 P'LE Chtvn. Sir J. Oldcastetl in Hart. Miic. (Malh.) 
1. 268 Than loked the Lord Cobham asmestly vpon the 
archbishopiy 1552 Apr. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 3 He so 
emestly maid supplicatioun to thamc. X596S11AKS. Merck. 

tv. *. i2i. 1609 Bible (Douay) Zech, xii. comm.. The 
other Jewes most earnestly persecuted Christians. 171a 
Addison Spec/. No. 89 r 3 Reflexions which I earnestly 
recommend to the Thoughts of my fair Readers. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 33. 123 The most earnestly imita- 
tive treatment. 1855 Prescott Philip.lt, L (1857) 8 He had 
..endeavoured earnestly to do his duty to the best of his 
abjliticv 1863 Fit. Kiaible Raid. Georgia 55 A .. 

pair of chickens# which he offered most ^earnestly to S . 

1871 Fntru.w Norm. Cony. {187 6) IV, xx. 155 We know 
enough of Here ward to make u» earnestly long to know 
more. 


Earnestness (svnestnes). [f. Earnest a. + 
-ness.] The state or quality of being earnest. 

1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. iv. xx.- 162 They must 
watch with all care, eamestnesse, and diligence. 1670 
Walton Lives 11 1. *58 Never expressing an earnestness, .but 
an humble Gravity sutable to the Aged. 1779 Johnson 
Lett. (1788) II. ccvil. 55 Keep your mind quiet, do not think 
with earnestness even of your health. 1833 Lamb Elia (i860) 
361 Sawing, every one with the might and earnestness of a 
Demiurgus. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 32 
Earnestness; that is, sincerity of purpose. 1848 W. _H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten Y. II. 581 The discussion 
began with warmth on one side, and grave earnestness on 
the other. 

■\ Obs. [f. Earnest sb.- + 

Pen. nt.] A small sum of money (prob. orig. a 
literal penny) paid as earnest to secure a bargain ; 
cf. bargain-penny, fastening-penny. 

2508 Nottingham Borough Rcc. MS. 1383. 10 Recepit . . 
trnum denarium argenti ut pro an ernest peny. 1552 
Huloet, Bynde vvyth an earnest penye, obxro. 1562 Eden 
Let. in 1 st Eng. Bks. Amer. (Arb.) Pref. 43/2, Xx b thereof 
to be lotted to me for an earnest penye to begynne the 
booke. 1629 W. Cowper Heaven Open. 119 It is customable 
to men to giue an earnest penny in buying and selling. 1760 
Mair Tyro's Diet. 1x820) 10 Arrha , an earnest -penny, 
b .fig. (In 16th and 17th c. freq. in religions use.) 
*533 Tikdale SuPPer of Lord 19 That assured saving 
health and earnest-penny of everlasting life. 1571 R. Ep- 
wards Damon <5- P. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 59 Then for an 
earnest-penny take this blow. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. 
Tint. 927/2 Y° spirite of God . . is the earnest peny of our 
adoption. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 281, 
I offered them an earnest-penny, to take me along with them 
as a companion and witnesse. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 
iv. ii, Presents from me .. the earnest-pence for our love- 
bargain. 

+ Earrnesty. Obs. rare. Also 6 yrnesty. 
[f. Earnest a. + -tt.] Earnestness. 

1572 A_bp. Parker Corr. (1853) 419 With some eamesty to 
prefer his honour and true religion. *591 Horsey Trav. 
(1857) 361 This was done with such yrnesty that for the tyme 
it was a great obstacle in our proceedings, 
d* Ea-rnful, a. Obs. exc. dial. [app. a var. of 
Yeabnful ; for the relations between the two 
forms cf. Earn Anxious, full of longing de- 
sire ; sorrowful. Hence Ea'rnfully adv. 

[a 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 22 Eornfullness [v. r. geom- 
fullnes] Jusse worulde.] 01500 Noble Lyfe 11. Ixxxix, He 
cryeth eurnefulU ho, ho l 1575 T. Rogers Sec. Coming 
Christ 47/1 Their woofull cries . . their earnefull plaintes. 
VS 8 * Studley Seneca's Hercules C Et. 191b, Philomele.. 
earnefullydid mone Her tender Itis death. 1587 T. Hughes 
Arthur iv. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 323 A deep and earnful 
sigh. 1596 Lodge Marg. Amer. 136 Weeping piteously in 
so erneful manner. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eel. v. vffi. The 
earnful smart Which eats my breast. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Gloss., Emful sad, lamentable. 

Earning (5unit)), vbl. sb> [f. Earn v) + 
-ing 1 ; in OE. canning, gecarnung. ] 

1 . The action of giving labour as an equivalent for 
wages, of acquiring money by labour. Also attrib. 

1872 Daily News 3 May 6/1 The men who have earned 
them [laurels] and know what the earning cost. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Oct. x/i The real earning power of the property. 

b. cotter, in pi. : The amount of money which a 
person acquires or becomes entitled to by his labour; 
also, the income produced by invested capital. 

1732 Acc. of Workhouses 29 To know their earnings, and 
to give an account to the trustees. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
1. 1. vi. 56 The whole is commonly considered as the earn- 
ings of his labour. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 416 The 
earnings of the peasant were very different in different parts 
of the Kingdom. 1888 Daily News 16 Feb. 2/1 The gross 
earnings of railways have increased. 

+ 2 . The fact of deserving, merit; concr. that 
which one deserves. Obs. 

cxozo^WuLFSTAN Homily in Sweet Ags. Reader xvi. 16 
Mid miclan earnungan we jeeamodon J>a yrmcSa be on us 
sittaS. __ c 1x75 Lanw. Horn. 19 Crist us 3ef moni freo 3eue 
. . nawiht for ure emunge bute for his muchele mildheort- 
nesse. c x*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 171 Danne wule he.. demen 
elch man after his eminge. 
t 3 . //. Gain, profit. Obs. 

a zaoo Moral Ode (Egerton MS.) 161 in E. E. P. (1862) 
32 5if weserueden god sowedoS eminges, more webaueden 
of ncuene banne corlcs o]?er kinges. [But other texts read 
erminges.] 2703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 182 
Now is the time to make earnings in the islands. *675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 15 If thou wouldst make 
any earnings of thy reading this treatise, then thou must— 
Read, and believe what thou readest. 

tEa-ming, vbl. sb:- Obs. [f. Earn vP ; 
Yearning.] 

1 . Longing desire ; poignant grief or compassion. 
1631 R. H. Arrcitgiiw. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 131 The 

strong movings of his hart, and the earnings of his affec- 
tions. *7 xx Steele Sped. No. 95 t x The generous Earn- 
ings of Distress in a manly Temper. 

2 . The act of uttering the prolonged cry of 
hounds or deer. 

. *575 Laneiiam Let.K 1S71) 13 The earning of the hoounds 
in continuauns of their crie. 1631 R. H. Arraigr.m. Whole 
Creature xiii. § 4. 2x9 The young Fawne with earning. 
Earning (ouniq), vbl. sb .3 dial. Also yearn- 
ing. [f. Earn vi- + -ing >.] 

1 . The curdling of milk for cheese. 

*782 A. Monro Com far. Anat. (ed. 3)40 It is this fourth 
stomach with the milk curdled in it, that is commonly taken 
for earning of milk. 1784 Twamley Dairying 31 To allow 
the Milk to stand an Hour, in earning, or after the Runnct 


is put in. Ibid. 45 A very material circumstance to be at- 
tended to in Cheese-making, is the time .. when the Milk 
is at rest, called earning time,_ 

2 . The means of curdling milk ; rennet. Also 
attrib ., as in earning- bag, -shin. Also earning- 
grass =5 Butter wort. 

1615 Makkham_ Eng. Housexu. it. vi. (1668) 149 When your 
Runnet or Earning is fit to be used. 1727 Bradley Pam. 
Diet. I. s. v. Cheese f Go to the Pot where the Earning Bag 
hangs, and take so much of the Earning, .as will serve for 
the Proportion of Milk. 1775 Lightfoot Flora Scot. 
(1792) 1131 (J am *) Pinguicula vulgaris , Steep-grass, Earn- 
ing-grass. 1778 Fam. Acc. Bk. in E. Peacock N.-W. Line. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) A calf-head and a piece of eaming-skm. 
cx8zo Cottagers of Glenbttmic 20 i (Jaxiu) Jvlrs. MacCiany 
then took down a bottle of rennet, or yearning, as she called 
it. 1863 Atkinson Dauby P ravine. A r . Riding Ycrksh . 
Earock, var. form of Eirack. 

Ea*r-pi:ck, -pircker. [f. Ear sbX\ An instru- 
ment for clearing the ear of wax, etc. ; also fg. 

1483 Cath. Angl. ii 6 An Erepyke, aurifriciutn. 1568 
Richmond. Wills (1853) 227 To James Gybson my godson 
. . one silver ear pick. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , 
Vne cure oreille, an eare picker. 1592 Lyly Midas v, 
ii. 63, I protest by cissars, brush & combe; baSon ball 
& apron ; by razor, earepike & rubbing clothes. 1614 T, 
Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 Alas 1 poor 
truth, that she must now be put to the charge of a golden 
earpick, or she cannot be heard. 1634 S.* Rowley Noble 
Sold. it. i. Is the king at leisure, - to heare a Souldier speake. 
I am no eare-pteker To sound his hearing that way. 1700 
Transactioncer 21 He Acts all the uncouth Faces, of a 
Transactioneer pausing over a China Earpicker. 1825 Hose 
Every-day Bk. I, 1255 Tweezers with an ear-pick. 

+ Ea-r-remt. Obs. [perh. orig. f. Ear sbl + 
Rent ; but used (? punningly) with allusion to 
Ear jA 1 ] ?Some kind of agricultural rent. In 
quots. used punningly for : a. The loss of a person's 
ears in the pillory, b. The ‘tax* imposed on a 
listener's patience by a profitless or noisy talker. 

16x0 B. Jonson Alch. 1. i, Raskalls would runne them- 
selves from breath to see . . you t' haue but a Hole to thrust 
your heads in, For which you should pay Eare-renL 1624 
Massinger Renegado in. ii, You speak not tempests, nor 
take ear-rent from A poor shopkeeper. 

Ea-r-ring, earring, [fi Ear sbA] Also i 
ear-hring, 5 aryng, 6 eaiing(e, eare ryng(e. 

1 . A ring worn in the lobe of the ear for ornament ; 
often used for a pendant or 1 drop.' 

c 1000 /Elfric Exod. xxx ii. 2 NymaJ> syldene ear-hringas 
of tower wifa earon. 1468 Medulla Gram, in Cath. Angl.j $ 5 
Inattris , \>t Aryng in the ere. 1535 Coverdale fudg. viii. 
24 For in so moch as y* men were Ismaelites, they had 
earinges. — Ezek. xvi. 12, I put. .eare rynges vpon thyne 
eares. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (18x0) III. 454, I send your 
honour two earerings. a 1643 G. Sandys (J.) They ,. gave 
the precious earrings that they wore. 1701 Lady M. »*• 
Montague Lett. II. xliy. 18 Her earrings .. were two 
diamonds shaped exactly like pears. 1814 Scorr JErtr. 
xviii, A pair of gold ear-rings. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
III. xi. 174 The lifeless frame, dressed as became a war- 
chief, glittered with belts, and ear-rings. 

2 . dial. The common fuchsia. (Britten and 
Holland.) 

t Earsh. Obs. exc. dial. [A slurred pronunc. 
of Eddish ; see also Arrish.] 

a. A stubble field, b. = Eddish or aftermath. 
1622 May VirgHs Georg. (L.) Fires oft are good on barren 
earshes made. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss,, Earsh, a stubble 
field ; as a wheat earsh, a barley' earsh. 

Earshot (laujpt). [f. Ear sbA + Shot ; after 
bowshot, etc.] The distance at which the voice 
may be heard ; hearing. 

1607 Beaum. & Fl. Worn. Hater 1. iii, Hark you Sir, 
there may’ perhaps be some within ear-shots. 17x3 Guardian 
No.yi (1756) I. 3x5 Within ear-shot of one of those uU|e 
ambitious men. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 11. vi. 75 Tadpole 
and Taper . . withdrew to a distant sofa, out of earshot, 
and indulged in confidential talk. 3856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh m. 1001 She was . . not in earshot of the things 
Outspoken o’er the heads of common men. 

Earst, obs. var. Erst ; ? also of Earnest a. 
Eart, obs. form of art : see Be v. 

Earth ( 5 iJ 0 , Forms: a. 1-4 oortSo, I- 
Northumb. eoi'ftu, eorfto, 2 hoitJe, 3-6 or 8(0, 
4-5 irthe, urth(e, 4-6 yerth(e, hortlio, 5 3erp, 
yortb, 6 earthe, yeartb(e, (eritb.), 8-9 Sc. yirth, 
9 Sc. and dial, yearth, orth, 6- earth. P. H "5 
erd(e, 6 eard, eird, 8 yird, 9 -SV. and north, dial. 
yird, yoird, eard. [Common Tent. : OE. cor/c, 
wk. fem., corresponds to OS. ertha wk. fcm. (MD11. 
aerde, erde, Du. aarde), OliG. erda str. and wk. 
fem. (MHG., mod.G. erde), ON. iprO (Sw., Da. 
ford), Goth, airfa str. fem. OTeut. fer/J, 
(? 'WGer.) erf bn- ; without the dental suffix the 
word appears in OHG. era earth, Gr. (pa-fc on the 
ground ; no othernon-Tcutonlc cognates areknown 
to exist, the plausible connexion with VI Aryan root 
*ar, to plongh, being open to serious objection. 

With the northern and Sc. forms with -d cf. MK- dedt for 
death ; the dhange of into -d is rare at the end of a worn, 
though in medial positions it Lsfmjucnt in Sc. The northern 
forms of the present word were in the early ME- penou 
graphically* coincident with those of E*i>, and in some 
phrases the two words seem to have been confined. 1 
(Men's notions of the shape and position of the earth fuse 
so greatly* changed since Old Teutonic times, while the lan- 
guage of the older notions lias long outlived them, that it 
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is very difficult to arrange the senses and applications of 
the word in any historical order. The following airange- 
ment does not pretend to follow the development of ideas.) 
I. The ground, 

. 1. Considered as a mere surface. + To win earth 
on\ to, gain ground upon; to lose earth : to lose 
ground. 

Beowulf 1533 Wearp 5 a wunden mail, .Jiset hit on eorSan 
lag sti 5 and stylecg. c 1000 jElfric Horn, in Sweet Ags. 
Reader (ed. 5) 85 Iopannes. .astrehte his lichoman toeof&an 
on langsummum gebede. cizoo Ormin 8073.. Forr he 
[Herod] warr]> seoc, and he higann To rotenn bufenn eor^e. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 13860 pey wy^-drowen 
hem, & erhe bey les. 137S Barbour Bruce iv. 284 The 
Kyng . . Wes laid at erd. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6817 Sum 
[he] hurlit to Jx: hard yerth. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 657 
Twenty fote he garde hyme goo, Thus erthe on hym he 
wane. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. v. i. 299 They kneele, they 
hisse the Earth. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. I1729) 192 Let 
your Gardiner endeavour to apply the Collateral Branches 
of his Wall-Fruits. ,to the Earth or Borders. 2847 Tenny* 
son Pritic . v. 486 Part roll’d on the earth and rose again. 

2 . Considered as a solid stratum. 
a 1300 Cursor If. 4699 pe erth it clang, for drught and hete. 
c 1340 Ibid. (Fairf.) 16784 The day was derker then the night 
J)e erthe quoke with-alle. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 57 a, 
The people . . ar'e constrained to inhabite in Caves, under 
theyearth. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 8 b, OFGemmes, some 
are found in the earthes vaines, & are digged vp with 
Metalles. 1790 Cowper Iliad in. 339 Who under earth on 
human kind avenge Severe, the guilt of violated oathsJ 
[1865 Frost <5- Fire II. 182 Them is what we call marble 
stones ; they grow in the yearth], 

+ 3. Considered as a place of burial; esp. in 
phrase To bring {a person) to {the) earth. 06s. 

c 2205 Lay. 4283 To gadere come, his eorles & brohten 
hime to eorSe. c 1305 Edvu the Conf. 594 in E. P.P. (1862) 
86 Ded he com hvis & J> er he was ibro}t an vr]>e. 2387 E. 
E. Wills (1882) 2 Y be-quethe Yh.li to brings me on erthe. 
1541 Bury Wills (1850) 261 [William Clovyer, of Chelsworth, 
charged his wife] to brynge me vnto the herthe honestly 
accordynge to my value. Ibid. 141 , 1 commytt my body to 
be buryed in the churche erthe. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 
v. i, Every earth is fit for burial. 

4. The hole or hiding-place of a burrowing 
animal, as a badger, fox,, etc. Also fig. 

1575 Turberv. Bk. Vencrie 187 If you.. put the Terry er 
into an earth where foxes be or Badgerdes, they will leave 
that earth. x6xx Cotgr. A cent, . . the bottonie..of a 
foxes, or badgers earth. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe U840) I. xi. 
183 Frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth. 1781 P. 
Beckford Hunting { 1802) 332, 1 recommend to you, to turn 
them into large covers and strong earths. X828 Scott F. 
II. Perth I. 3x1, I am ready to take you to any place of 
safety you can name . . But you cannot persuade me that 
you do not know what earth to make for. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. vi. (1879) *23 They were generally near their 
earths, but the dogs killed One. 1859 Tennyson Enid 253 
And onward to the fortress rode the three.. ‘So,’ thought 
Geraint, ‘ I have track’d him to his earth*. 

5. The soil as suited for cultivation ; sometimes 
with a defining word denoting the nature or 
quality of the soil. # • 

cq$o Lindisfi Gosp. Luke xiii. 7 Hrendas forSon 5 a ilea to 
huon uutedlice eor 5 o gi-onetaft. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
155 Sum ful on gode eori 5 e and )>at com wel fori), c 2340 
Cursor II. 27268 (Fairf.) Tilmen . . better Jxxire awen erh 
tills, c X440 Promp. Parv. 141 Erye, or erthe [erde 1 C\, 
terra , humus , tellus. c X420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 81 The 
bitterest erthe & werSt that thou canst thinke. 1523 Fitz- 
herb. Husb . § 13 To plowe his barley-erthe. 1557 Lane. 
Wills (1854) 1 . 143 On close lyeinge nerest unto James 
Bailies called the merled earthe. 1617 Markham Caval. 
nr. 29 When you finde the chase to runne ouer any faire 
earth, as either ouer More, Medow, Heath [etc.] all which my 
countrymen of the North call skelping earths. 1751 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s. v. Earth , By means of sand it is, that the 
fatty earth is rendered fertile. 2822 Mrs. Wheeler West - 
morld. Dial. 71 They racken his earth is as gud as onny 
ith parrish. 

6 . Electr. The ground considered as the medium 
by which a circuit is completed. Hence used for: 
A communication with the earth. 

2870 R. Ferguson Electr. 250 An ‘ earth however, is 
generally put at each station. 

II. The world on which we dwell. 

7. The dry land, as opposed to the sea. 

cxooo /Elfric Gen. i. 30 And God geci^de.ba drignisse 
eorSan. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 15 ”e befareS 
sa: and eorSan. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 116 De oridde dai .. 
was water and erSe o sunder sad. a 1300 Cursor II. 383 
be watris all he calid be se, be drey he calid erd. 1382 
Wvclif Gen . i. 10 God clepid the drie erthe. . 1667 Milton 
P. L . vii. 624 The seat of men, Earth, with her nether 
Ocean circumfus’d. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Lock iv. ug Sooner 
Jet earth, air, sea to Chaos fall. 1826 J. Wji^on Noct. 
Ambr. Wks. I. 6 There’s sae strong a spirit of life hotchin 
over yearth and sea. 

8 . The world as including land and sea; as 
distinguished from the (material) heaven. 

Beowulf 92 (Gr.) Se ailmihrisa eprSan w[orhte]. c 2x75 
Lamb. Horn. 139 Sunnen dei was isejan bet formeste lint 
buuen eorSe. c 1205 Lay. 4154 He somenede ferd Swulc 
nes nrnuere ear on erde. c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 40 Of no}t 
Was heuene and er6e samen wro^t. c 2320 Cast. Loue_ 95 
God atte begynnynges Hedde i-maad heuene wij> gmne.. ( 
And be eorbe ber-after ber-wij>. . 2698 Keill Exa/A. Thl 
Earth (1734I 127 What proportion all the Rivers in the 
Earth bear to the Po. 2747 J- Scott Christ. Life III. 489 
Spreading . . even to the utmost ends of the earth, a 2823 
A. Wxlsqn Rab fy Ringan Poet. Wks. (2846) 247 He ca’d 
the kirk the church, the yirth the globe. 1854 Tomlinson 
Arazo's Astron. gg Men for a long while regarded the earth 
as a boundless plain. 


9. Considered as the present. abode of man; 
frequently contrasted with heaven or hell. In poet, 
and rhet. use often without the article. . 

cxooo Ags. Gosp, Matt, xxviii. 18 Me is xeseald ec!c 
an weald on heofonan and on eorban [950 findisf on 
eorSo]. eztjs Lamb. Horn. 47 Heo on eorSe 3eue5 
reste to alle eoroe j>rel!es wepmen and wifmen of heore 
^rel weorkes. a 1300 Cursor If. 29280 Crist has here in 
irthe leuyd J>e hele of cristendom and heuyd. Ibid. 71 
[Scho] saues me first in herth fra syn, And heuen blys 
me helps to wyn. 01380 Wvclif Set. Wks. III.' 515 To 
conquere alle seculer lordship in jus eorbe. <71400 Apol. 
Loll. 8 Wat Jm byndist vpon serbe, it schal be boundoun al 
so in heuin. c 1420 Chron, Vilod. 462 Shalle not long w* 
30U in urthe a byde. c 1430 Life St. Hath. (2884) 13 And he 
. .loueth hirchastite a monge alle he virgyns in erthe. 0x500 
Lancelot 128 .For in this erith no lady is so fare. 2546 
Primer Hen . VIIJ t 74 To whom .. In heaven & yerth be 
laud and praise. Amen. 2597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 37, 

I came not to send peace in to the yerthe but warr. x6ox 
Shaks. Jnl. C. 1. iii. 45 Those that haue knowne the Earth 
so full of faults^ 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 99 O Earth ! how 
like to Heav’n, if not preferr’d More justly. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, tv. 8x3 Mighty Czesar .. On the glad Earth 
the Golden Age renews. 2823 Hogg Queen's Wake 182 
But Kilmeny on yirth was nevir mayre seine. 2858 Trench 
Parables ii. (z 877) 25 Earth is not a shadow of heaven, but 
heaven, .a dream of earth. 

b. transf. The inhabitants of the world. 

2549 Bk. Com. Prayer , Benedicite , O let the Earth, speak 
good of the Lord. i6xx Bible Gen. xi. x The whole earth 
was of one language. 

e. In the intensive expression on rarfh, 

2862 Thackeray Philip{x8j2) 228 What scheme on (h)earth 
are you driving at ? Hod. What on earth is the matter here? 

10. Considered as a sphere, orb, or planet. 

• c 1400 Rom. Rose 5339 Erthe, that bitvvixe is sett The 
sonne and hir [the moon]. 2555 Eden Decades W. Ind. 
Cant. (Arb.) 45 A demonstration of the roundenesse of the 
earth. 2658 Culpepper Astrol. yudgent. Dis. x8 The Earth 
is a great lump of dirt rolled up together, and . . hanged in 
the Air. 1726 tr. Gregory’s A stron. I. 403 The Place of the 
Aphehon or Perihelion of the Earth. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. Introa. 32 The Earth is 
lengthened out at the Poles. 2854 Brewster More Worlds 
Introd. 2 The earth is a planet. 

■f b. transf, A world resembling the earth ; a 
(supposed) habitable planet. 

2678 Cudworth Intel! '. Syst. 382 He affirmed.. the Moon 
[to be] an earth, having Mountains and Valleys, Cities and : 
Houses in it. 2684 T. Burnet Tit. Earth I. 268 We will 
consider, - the rest of the earths, or of the planets within our . 
heavens. 2842 Lane A rab. Nts. I. 23, This is the 1st, or ! 
highest, of 7 earths. 

in. + 11. [? After L. terra . ] A country, land ; 
portion of the earth’s surface. Obs. 

C 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John iii. 22 Alfter 5 as cum se hzelend 
. . in iudea eorSu [975 Ruslnv. eorSo]. ft 1-300 Cursor If: 
5484 Ioseph. .first was berid in ]>at contre, Sipen bom til his 
erth was he. C2382 Wvclif Ezek. xxi. 2 Sone of man., 
prophecy thou a^ens the erthe of Israel, c 2435 Torr. Por- 
tugal 2325 They yave Ser Torent that he wan, Both the 
erth and the woman. 2556 Lauder Tract. (1864) 270 And 
. ,3e be nocht fejrd But doute for to possesse the eird. 2595 
Shaks. fokn ir. i. 344 This hand That swayes the earth this 
Climate ouerlookes. 2628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 42 The 
Athenians have the spirit not to be slaves to their earth, 

IV. As a substance or material. 

12. The material of which the surface of the 
ground is composed, soil, mould, dust, clay. 

axooo Gut lilac 351 (Gr.) peah min ban and blod butu se- 
weor 5 en eor 5 an tQ eacan. a xx-jS-Coit. Horn. 221 God .. 
cweS hat he wolde wercan man of eorSan. a 2300 Cursor 
If. 928 Vnto hat erth h°u was of tan. a 1300 Havelok 740 
A Iitel hus to maken of erthe. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
427 Askes and ponder, erthe and clay. 2334 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. If. Aurcl. (1346) C v, To graue .. in erthe, and 
other sculptures. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720) 293 Now 
is your Season for Circumposition by Tubs or Baskets of 
Earth. ‘1708 J.C.Compi. Collier (1845) 15 Mould, Sand, 
Gravil or Clay (all which I call Earth). 1806 Gazetteer 
Scot!. 54 Alternate strata of earth and limestone. 2836 
Thirlwall Greece II. xiv. 223 The envoys .. undertook to 
give earth' and water. 2865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes III. 
*68 ‘ Sober floories that smell o* the yird like'. 

*J* b. Clay as material for pottery. Obs. 

1526 PUgr. Perf (W. de W. 2531) 69 He wolde euer be 
serued In vessels of erth. 2660 Act 22 Chets. //, iv. Sched. 
s. v. Bottles , Bottles . . of Earth or Stone the dozen. • 

c. In Sugar- making. A layer of earth spread 
over the raw sugar in the process of refining. 

2752 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Sugar, When the second earth 
is taken off, they cleanse the surface of the sugar with a 
brush. 

13. As the type of dull, dead matter. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. //, in.Jii. 78 Dar’st thou, thou little 
better thing then earth, Divine his downfall? 

b. As a disparaging term for precious metal. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaitte Dr. (1876) 34 My bagges are 

full, .with the white and red earth of the world. 

c. Used for : The body. Cf. dust, clay. - 

a 2600 Shaks. St>nn. cxlvi, Poore soule the center of my 
sinfull earth. 261* Beaum. & F L. Maid s Trag. y. (1679) 19 
This earth of mine doth tremble, and I feel A stark af- 
frighted motion in my blood. 282a Shelley Hellas 21 The 
indignant spirit cast its mortal garment Among the slain — 
dead earth upon the earth. 

- 14. Earth as one of the four so-called 'elements’. 
Also, in pre-scientific chemistry, one of the sup- 
posed five (or six) elements ; see quot. 1778 . 

a 2300 Fragm. Pop. .Sc. (Wright) 267 Of this four elements 
ech quik thing y-maked is, Of urthe, of water, and' of eyr, 
and of fur, i-wis. 2393 Gower Conf. III. 92 Four elements 
there ben diverse, The first of hem men erthe call. 2564 


P. Moore Hope Health 1. Hi. 3 The yearth is the loweste 
and heauiest element. 1601. Shaks. Twel. N. 1. y. 294 You 
should not rest Betweene the elements of ayre and earth. 
1778 Diet, of Art ff Sciences , s. v. Element , The elements . . 
to which all bodies may be.. reduced are .. Water .. Air .* 
Oil.. Salt., Earth. „ 

15. Chem. (See qnots.) In mod. nse restricted 
to certain metallic oxides, agreeing in having littie 
taste or smell, and in being uninflammable, c.g. 
magnesia, alumina, . zirconia, and the ‘ alkaline 
earths’ baryta, lime, strontia. 

a 2728 Woodward ( J.) Earths are opake, insipid, and, when 
dried, friable, or consisting of parts easy to separate, and 
soluble in water. 1752 Sir J. Hill Mat. Med. (J.) The five 
genera of earths are, 1. Boles, 2. Clays, 3. Marls, 4. Ochres, 
5. Tripelas.. 1792 Hamilton Bcrthollct's Dyeing I. i. 1. i. 
22 They unite with acids, alkalis, .and some earths, princi- 
pally alumine. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chan. 12 Four 
Earths generally abound in soils, the_ aluminous, the sili- 
ceous, the calcareous, and the magnesian. 2863-79- Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 360 Earths , this name is applied to the 
oxides of the metals, barium, strontium, etc. * 

B. Earth.- in comb. 

. I. General relations. ‘ 

.1. attributive, a. Pertaining to the earth as a 
world, or as a globe or planet ; as in earth-god \ 
•goddess, hisloiy , - lord , - measure , -noise, -foie, 
- power , - surface . b. Pertaining to the ground,' 
dwelling or existing on, near, or below the surface 
of the ground, as in earth-beetle, -bird, -damp, -fly, 
•hole. c. Pertaining to the cnist of the earth, as 
in earth-throe, - tremor . d. Pertaining to the 
earth in relation to electricity, as in earth-resist- 
ance. e. Characteristic of earth as a substance. 


as in earth-colour, •tint ; composed of earth, as in 
earth-bank, • bottom , -envelope, -mound, -wait. 

2866 Kingsley Herav. xix. 236 He went along ' the 
^earth-banks of his ancient home. 2602 Holland Pliny 
II. 379 A kind of # earth«beetles called tauri, i. Buis, a 2225 
After. R. 232 beos . . beo]> *eor <5 briddes, & nesteS o per eorSe. 
* 8 ? 3 . P* G. Heath in Century Mag. Dec. 169/1 Over the 
original *earth-bottom of the cave is a bed or layer of con- 
siderable thickness. 2824 Scott Wav. xxxvii, The light 
usually carried by a miner . . certain to be extinguished 
should he encounter the more formidable hazard of *earth- 
damps or pestiferous vapours. 2884 H. R. H awe is in Lougtn. 
Mag. Dec. igx The *earth-enve!ope of mind is not the mea- 
sure of mind. 2732 Medley Kolbetis Cape G. Hope II. 176 
There is a sort of I* lies at the Cape which the E uropeans call 

* Earth. -flies. 2878 Gladstone Print. Homer 74 We have 
no acknowledged *earth-goddess in the poems. 2880 A. 
Wallace I si. Life 83 The opposite belief, which is now 
rapidly gaining ground among the students of *earth-his- 
tory. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 He turnde. .fro mennes 
wunienge to wilde deores, and ches Jiere crundel to halle 
and *eor 3 ho!e to bure. 2628 Gaule Pract. The. 42 The 
*Earth-Lords [Adam’s] honour now layd in the dust. 2570 
Billingsley Euclid xu. xviii. 380 It was nedefull for Me* 
chanicall *earthmeasures, not to be ignorant of the measure 
and contents of the circle. 2875 Emerson Lett, fy See. Aims , 
Immortality Wks. (Bohn) III. 280 The Pyramids .. and 
cromlechs and *earth-mounds much older. 2850 Browning 
Poems II. 43s, I can hear it, ’Twixt my spirit And the *earth» 
noise, intervene. *847 Emerson Poems (1857) 32 From the 
^earth-poles to the line, 1887 Spectator 7 May 626/1 The 

* earth-powers which dwell in the billows, the rain, the frost, 
and the air. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 243 The *earth 
resistance to the current. . is next to nothing. 2883 Proctor 
in Con temp. Rev. Oct. 566 An extent of ^earth-surface to 
be measured. Ibid. Tens of thousands of human beings 
have.. been destroyed by ^earth-throes. 2865 Daily Tel. 
27 Oct. 3/1 The colour of these tiles is a deep *earth-tint. 
2887 G. H. Darwin Earthquakes in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 274 
These troublesome changes are called * earth tremors. 1884 
Atheneeum 16 Aug. 217/3 Dr. Bruce also pointed out traces 
..of the vallum or *earthwall. 

2 . objective, a. (sense 1 ), os earth-tilling, -worker 
vbb sbs., earth - baking, , - convulsing , , - delving, 
-incinerating, piercing, • trading ppl. adjs. b. 
(senses 7 , 8 ), as earth-measuring v bl. sb., f eartlis- 
amazing, earth-crossing, -destroying, - devouring , 

• embleming; -overgazing, • refreshing , -vexing ppl. 
adjs. c. (sense 9 ), as earth-poring, -seeking ppl. 
adjs. d. (sense 12 ), as earth -grubber, - maker , 
-scraper ; earth-eating vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. ; 
earth-wheeling vbl. sb. 

2624 Quarles fob (1717) 221 Jehovah did at length un- 
shroud His *Earths ♦ amazing language. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (2857) 243 *Earth-baking heat. 1810 Shelley Pro- 
mellu if no. iv. (1878) II. 132 * Earth-convulsing behemoth. 
1886 Proctor in xytlt Cent. May 692 A special •earth- 
crossing family of Comets. 1592 Shaks. Fen. ff Ad. 687 
Where *earth - deluing Conies keepe. <22632 Drayton 
Wks. IV. 1540 God.) This all drowning •earth -destroy- 
ing shower. CX605 Montgomerie Poems 39 (Jod.) The 
•earth devouring anguish of despair. 2852 T«. Ross 
tr. Humboldt’s Trav. II. xxiv. 499 These examples of 
•earth-eating in the torrid zone appear very strange. 2869 
tr. Pouchet's Universe (2872) 22 There are a tolerably large 
number of earth-eating tribes in North America. lS 39 
Bailey Pest us x. (1B48) 108 The sacrificial ox, •earth-em- 
bleming. c 2630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems y* ks. (1711) 33/2 
The earth and*earth-embracingsea did shake. xBjo Bryant 
Homer I. IX. 274 They offered prayer To earth -embracing 
Neptune. 1883 Proctor in Con temp. Rev. Oct. 566 I he 
•earth-fashioning power of vulcaman forces. 2661 K. W. 
Conf. C/iarac ., Usurer (i860) 74 This miserable *«mrthgnib- 
berdoth . . acquire this trash with vexation. 2869 Spurgeon 
Treas. Deaf. Ps. xv. 2 True believers do not. .bend double as 
earth-grubbers. 2802 Huutikgtou PauZr of Excel 34 Find- 
ing nothing could be done with the •earth-holders, I.. deter- 
mined to build my stories in the heaven. 2598 J. Dickenson 
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Greene in Cone. (1E78) 134 *Earth-inctnerating Act nos 
wombe big swolne with flames. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 
Il.xiv. 285 Potters and "earth-makers; that is to say, people 
that tempered the earth for the China ware. 1570 Billings- 
ley Euclid xrL xviii. 389 Geomctria, that ts, "Earthmeasur- 
ing. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. ul xci, The peak Of "earth- 
o’ergaring mountains. 1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848)206 
The broad and upturned base Of that "earth-piercing altar 
pyramid. 1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks- 1878 1 . 24 High, and 
purged Soules Leave Time and Place, to dull "earthporing 
fooles. <21631 Drayton Wks. II. 479 CJ°d.) The ^earth- 
refreshing Sun.. his golden head doth run Far under us. 
X615 T. Adams Spiritual Navig. 34 Earth scrapers, .that 
would dig to the Center to exhale riches. 1646 G. Daniel 
Points Wks. 1878 I. 13 A low bruit Affection, .which binds 
In Sensuall Fetters, lowe "Earth-seeking minds. 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ -1. i. (1878) 3 Wearing so many 
crowns, as "Earth-subduer, Legislator. 1387 Tkevisa Hid- 
den (Rolls) III. 31 pis kyng [Aranas] louede wel "erje _tel- 
ynge. 2382 Wyclip 1 C0r.iii.g3e ben the erthe tflyinge 
of God. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut- 1. ii. 25 "Earthtreading 
starres, that make darke heauen light. 2612 Shaks. Cymb. 
v. iv. 42 This "earth-vexing smart. 1477 in York Myst. 
Introd. 2X note, Garthyners, *erthe wallers, pavers, dykers. 
18 8s Sir ILRawlinson in Pall Mall G. 17 Jan. 1/2 Stock- 
port, where men had been set to test work at "earth-wheel- 
ing. 187* H. Macmillan True Vine ii. 57 ** Earth-worker/ 
as the original word for husbandman should be rendered. 

3. instrumental with passive pple., as earth - 
-blinded, - dimmed , -fed, -ran fired, -stained, -worn. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. m. via, Thou the ♦Earth- 
blinded summonest both Past and Future. 1884 W. G. 
Horder in Chr. World Pulpit 12 Nov. 310/3 _Our ♦earth- 
dimmed souls. 2605 B. Jonson Volpone nr. vii, "Earth-fed 
Minds That never tasted the true Heav’n of love. 2649 

G. Daniel Trinarclt ., Hett. V, cli, "Earth-rampeir’d Ears, 
expect the Drum to Call. 1827 Keble Chr. V. 24th Sund. 
after Tritt The "earth-stained spright Whose wakeful 
musings are of guilt and fear. 2866 E. Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture 177 The "earth- worn face of the living. 

4. adverbial with adjs. orvbl. sbs. Chiefly loca- 
tive and originative (in, on, near to the earth; from, 
of the earth), and similative (as the earth) ; as in 
earth -bedded , -bound, - bowed , -bred, -burrow cr, 
-coloured, -creeping, -ejected, - gaping , -grovelling, 
-lent, -low, -made, -nurtured \-proud ,-root ed,- -sprung, 
-turned, -undone, - wide . 

1813 , Scott Rckcbyu. xv, Yon ♦earth-bedded jetting-stonc. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 96 Who can.. bid the Tree Vnfixe 
his ♦earth-bound Root? 1865 G. Smith Autumn iv. in 
Macm. Mag. XIII. 54 "Earth-bow’d trees. 1594 ? Greene 
Sclimus Wks. 2881-3 XIV. 285 ♦Earth-bred brethren, 
which once Heapte hill on hill to scale the starrie skie. 2603 

H. Crosse Verities Commw. (1878) 90 Earth-bred wormes, 

. . will stand vpon termes of gentilitie. 2622 May Heir in 
Hazl. Dodsley II. 5x7 The earth-bred thoughts of his gross 
soul. 2883 Wood in Lcngm. Mag. Dec. 162 The mole is an 
"carth-burrower. 2877 Daily News 1 Nov. 5/7 We reached 
Bicla at dark, ♦earth -coloured, wet and out of spirits. 
2581 Sidney Apol. Poesie (1622) 530 So ♦earth-creeping a 
mind, that it cannot lift itself vp to looke to the skies of 
Poetry. *819 Shelley Prometh. Unb . ir. ii, The earth- 
creeping breeze. 2B86 Proctor in xgth Cent. May 694 The 
orbit.. had been that of the ♦earth-ejected comet. 2596 
Fitz-Geffrey Sir F. Drake (2881) 31 ♦Earth-gaping 
Chasma’s, that mishap aboades. 2642 H. Morf. Song of 
Soul 1. in. xxxviii, This Province . . is bight ♦earth-grovel- 
ling Aptery. 1830 Bailey Festus vi. (1848) 6x With every 
♦earthlent ray of every star Holy and special influences 
are. 2600 Tourneur Transf. Met. cclxxxii. With fleecy 
Wool!, that hung on ♦earth-low brakes. 2849 Hare 
Par , Senn. II. 4x6 Everything ♦earth-made has a weight 
in it which drags it down to earth. 2881 H. Phillips 
tr. Chavtisso's Faust 25 Woe and wail ! earth - born, 
♦earth -nurtured ! 2868 Hawthorne Atner. Nole-bks. 

(1879) b 218 Weary ♦earth - plodders. 2847 Emerson 
Poems (2857) 70 ♦Earth-proud, proud of the earth which 
is not theirs. 1871 G. Macdonald Songs of Days Nts. 
51 The long grass .. an ♦earth-rooted sea. 2624 K. Taylor 
Hog lost Pearl in Dodsley (2780) VI. 412 Tortur’d by the 
weak assail ments Of "earth-sprung griefs, a 1849 J. C. Man- 
can Poems (2850) 74 Earthsprong mothers, of an earthly 
name, Doomed to die. 26x8 Braithwait Descr . Death’, 
*Earth-tumed, mole-eied, flesh-hook, that puls us hence. 
2850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1 . 3x3 As one God-satisfied and 
"earth-undone. 2864 R. S., Hawker Quest . Sattgraal 4 
The "Earth wide Judge, Pilate the Roman. 

XI. Special comb. : earth - almonds, e the 
corms of Cypertts esculent us* (Syd. Soe. Lex.) ; 
earth -bags sand -bags ( Adm. Smyth) ; see earth- 
sack ; earth-balls, truffles, Tuber ci barium (Brit- 
ten and Holland); + earth-bath, a hind of medical 
treatment in which the patient was buried up to 
the shoulders in the ground ; earth-battory 
{Electr.), a battery formed by burying two voltaic 
elements in the earth some distance apart ; earth- 
bed, a bed upon the ground ; the grave ; i* earth - 
bind, some creeping plant ; earth-bob, a maggot, 
the larva of a beetle; *J earth-coal, coal as dis- 
tinguished from charcoal ; oarth-car (see quot.) ; 
earth-chestnut «= Earth-nut ; *J earth-chino, a 
cleft in the earth ; earth-closet, a substitute for 
a water-closet, in which earth is used as a deodor- 
ising agent ; car th-currcnt ( Electr .) , an irregular 
current due to the earth, which affects telegraph 
wires 50 as to render them temporarily useless 
for communication ; f earth-dog, a terrier ; earth- 
drake, mod. rendering of OE. eorQ-Jraea earth- 
dragon ; *J earth-flax, some mineral, possibly as- 
bestos ; earth.floa, earth-fly, ^ Chigo; earth- 
foam, a variety of Aphritc ; earth-fork, a digging 


fork ; earth-gall, the Lesser Centaury, Erythrxa 
Centaurium ; earth-hog — Aard-yakk ; earth- 
house, an underground chamber or dwelling ; jig. 
the grave ; earth-hunger, a disease characterized 
by a morbid craving for eating earth ; Jig. desire 
to possess land, greed of territory ; d earth-ivy 
= Ground-ivy; + earth-lice, Iran si. L .pedunculi 
ierrx (see quot.) ; earth-marl, marl containing 
a large proportion of clay ; earth-moss, the 
genus Phascum (Britten and Holland) ; earth- 
mouse, the plant Lathyrus tuberosus (Britten and 
Holland); dearth- moving vbl. sb. = Earth- 
quake; earth-oil, petroleum; earth-pillar (Geol.), 
a pillar-like mass of earth (see quot.) ; d earth- 
planet, iionce-wd., a fugitive, wanderer ; earth- 
plate {Electr.), a metal plate buried in the earth, 
connected with a telegraph battery in order that 
the circuit may be completed by the earth ; 
f earth-puff, a puff-ball fungus (Nares) ; d earth- 
ric (Orm. eorperiche ), the earth -realm, earth as 
a region ; earth-rind, rhetorically used for * crust 
of the earth’; also jig. ; earth-sack, a sack filled 
with earth, used as a fascine in fortifications; earth- 
sculpture, the physical processes by which the 
form of the earth’s surface is altered ; earth- 
shaker, also earth-shaking ppl. a., chiefly used 
as epithets of Poseidon or Neptune ; earth- 
shaking vbl. sb., formerly = Earthquake ; earth- 
shine (Astron.) —Earth-light ; earth-shock, a 
convulsion of the earth ; dan earthquake ; d earth- 
shrew, the Shrew-mouse ; earth-side, nonce-wd., 
earthward side or aspect ; earth-smoke, the plant 
Fumitory (Britten and Holland); earth-spider, 
the Tarantula; earth-spring, in electrical machines 
a spring connected with the earth; earth-star, 
a fungus so called from its stellate shape when 
lying on the ground ; also as nonce-wd., applied 
to the earth considered as a ‘star*, and to lu- 
minous objects resembling stars; earth-stopper, 
one who is employed to stop up the 1 earths’ or 
holes of foxes; earth-table {Arch.), see quot. ; 
earth-tongue (Pet.), Eng. rendering of the name 
of the genus Geoglossum (Treas. Bot.); earth- 
wave, a seismic wave in the solid crust of the 
earth ; earth-wolf, transl. Du. Aardwolf, q.v. 
Also Earth-apple, -board, -born, -din, -fast, 
-LESS, -LIGHT, -MAD, -WISE, -WORK, -WORM. 

1765 Nat. Hist, in A tin. Reg. 108/2 The "Earth -bath . . may 
be used with safety only from the end. .of May to. .October. 
a 2300 Cursor M. 6962 Ioseph bans Jai wit ham ledd, Jar 
Jai Jam grof in *erth bedd. 2637 N abbes Microcosm, in 
Dodsley IX. 163 My earth-bed wet with nightly tears. 2877 
Browninc La Saisiaz ri8 Of all earth-beds, to your mind 
Most the choice for quiet, yonder. 2579 Langham Gard. 
Health (1633) 205 Headache of rheume, put in the iuyee of 
white "Earthbinde into the nose. 2740 R. Brookes A rt of 
Angling j. iii. 13 The "Earth-Bob or White-Grub is a Worm 
with a red Head. 2787 Best Angling (yd. 2) yj The best 
bait for them in the winter is, the earth bob, it is the spawn 
of the beetle. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech.. *Earth-car= 
dumping-car, a car for transporting gravel and stone in 
railway operations, c 2220 Bestiary 402 [A fox] go 5 o felde 
to a furg, and falleS 3 arinne, In eried lond er in "erS-chine. 
2870 Ettg. Mech. 28 Mar. 661/3 He had converted a privy 
into ah 'earth-closet. 2871 Natheys Prcv. «$• Cure Dis. 1. 
viii. 233 The diy earth-closet is especially valuable. 2807 
Southey Espricllet's Lett. (1814) f. 22 They bum "earth- . 
coal everywhere. 2879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 376 
An unknown and ever varying electromotive force, .due to 
the earth (producing what is commonly called the ' "earth- 
current ’). 2616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 690 The 
hunting of the Foxe and Broke . . is to bee performed with 
♦earth-dogs, a 3. 000 Bcoivu/f (Gr. 12711 Sio wund. . Jehimse 
"eorS-draca acr jeworhte. x8. . Ogilvje, s.v. Earth-drake, 
cites W. Spalding. 2695 Woodward (J.) Of English talc, 
the coarser sort is calfed plaister, or parget ; the finer, 
"earth flax, or salamander's hatr._ 2872 Watts Diet. Che///. 

1 . 349 A soft friable variety of it [aphrite] called "earth- 
foam. c 2000 Sax. Leechd. II. 286 Centaurian sume hata <5 
hyrde wyrt sume "eorG geallan. x6rx Cotgr., Refry ret, 
Feucrwort, Earthgall, Centorm the lesse. 2884 ^ Miller 
Plant Names 40 Earth-gall, ( Erythrrea Centaurium and 
other plants of the Gentian tribe. 2732 Medley Kolbens 
Cape G . Hope II. 11B The " Earth -hogs .. are not un- 
like the European hogs, excepting that their colour ap- 
roaches to a red. cxooo Saar. Leechd. II. 246 Romane 
im. .worhton *eorJ bus for Jarre lyfte wilme. c 2205 Lay. 
3381 Scouen ser wes Astrild i Jisscn eor 3 huse [1250 erj 
Iiuse). a 1856 Longf. Graved Loathsome is that earth-house 
and grim within to dwell. 2856 Emfrson Eng. Traits vii. 
Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 53 The "earth-hunger, or preference 
for property in land, which is said to mark the Teutonic na- 
tions. 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 343/2 The Boers .. whose earth 
hun^erjs notorious,will gradually ‘eat-up’ all thesurrounding 
temtorics. rioso Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 209 Hedera nigra, 
♦eorGifi^. c 1265 Voc. Plant-names in Wr.-Wfllcker 558 
Hedera nigra , oerjiui. x£6r Hollybusii Horn. APoth. 37 a, 
Take the lesse Shaving girss ..and Earth yvy, of eche two 
handfulL 1602 Holland Pliny II. 379 Some tearme them, 
Redunculos terra, ♦earth-lice. *770-4 A. Hunter Georg. 
Ess. (1803) 1 . 226 note, A very considerable number of "earth - 
marls are of a stony hardness. 2831 Brit. I! tub. I.311 The 
origin of earth-marl is o subject of curious inquiry. 1859 
Alt 1 '. Round No. 32. 226 The "earth-mouse (Lathyrus 
tul»erosus\ which the French peasant will not cultivate be- 
cause, he say?, it walks underground. 238 2 Wyclif Matt. 
xxiv. 7 "ErthemouyngisBchulen be by plans. 3755 Baker 


in Dalrymplc Or. Rep. I. 272 (Y.) About 200 Families., 
employed in getting "Earth -oil out of Pitts. _ 2870 Lyell 
Student’s Gcol. vi. (ed. 4) 82 "Earth-pillars with stones on 
their tops are relics of the country worn away all around 
them. 2592 Florio 2 nd Fruites 241 Children, whores, and 
fugitiues . . A man must not beleeue these runagate 'earth- 
planets. 2585 J. Hjgins tr. Junius NcmenclatorQi.) Mush- 
rooms, tadstooles, earthturfes, "earthpuffes. cx*oo Ormir 
22x32 Nan eorJlt3 kinedom Here upponn *eorJeriche. 
2850 Carlyle Latter-d. Petmfhl iv. 8 On what a bottom- 
less volcano . . separated from, us by a thin *earth-rind, 
Society . . in the present epoch, rests ! 2872 Hartwig 
Subterr. W. L 5 The history of the earth-rmd opens to 
us a vista into time. 2708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4471/2 We 
began . . to fill the Fosse . . with Fascines and "Earth- 
Sacks. 1883 Mrs. Prestwich in Gd. Words 643/2 Glaciers 
and other agents of "earth- sculpture. 2647 R, Stapylton 
Juz’cnal 284 Th* "earth-shaker Neptune. 2846 Grote 
Greece (1S69) I. 55 The mighty Poseidon, the earth-shaker 
and the ruler of the sea. 2387 Trevisa Higdett (Rolls) V. 299 
Mammertus. . ordeyned Rogaciouns a5enst "er Je schakynge. 
Ibid. vii. xv. (2527) 280 b, In ytalye was an erth-sakynge 
that dured xl dayes. 2634 Milton C omits 869 By the "earth- 
shaking Neptune’s mace. 2875 Longf. Masq.Pandora in, 
sp. 8 The earth-shaking trident of Poseidon. 1834 AW. 
Philos. (U. K.S.) III. Astron. iii. 77/2 That part of the moon 
which receives no light directly from the sun, may, by indi- 
rectly receiving; it from the earth, become .. faintly visible. 
The appearance . . has received the name of "earth-shine. 
1876 G. Chambers Astron . 87 The Earth-shine is more lu- 
minous before the New Moon than after it. C1315 Shoreham 
124 Altha was an *erthe-schoke. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. 
xxxiii, All the living things that heard That deadly earth- 
shock disappear’d. 2693 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 851 The 
Shrew-mouse^ or Erd, 1. e. "Earth-shrew. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. xxv, The "earth-side of the grave. 2858 Sears 
Athan. 11. ix. 226 On this dark or earth-side of his [Christ's] 
nature. 1883 Cltamb. Jrnl. x Dec. 760/2 A common "earth- 
spider, the tarantula. 1881 Maxwell Electr. <5- Mugn. I. 
299 When P moves away from the "earth-spring it carries 
this charge with it. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. y. Its "earth- 
stars melted into heaven. 2839 Bailey Festus xxviii. (1848) 
335 Is the earth-star struggling still with death? 2885 W. 
H. Gibson in Harper's Mag. May 912/1 The fungus 
called the earth-star, Geaster hygrometricus, a plant of the 
puff-ball tribe. 1880 Times 2 Nov. 4/5 There are huntsmen, 
whips, and grooms, kennel attendants, smiths, and "earth- 
stoppers to be employed. 1875 G wilt Archil. Gloss., * Earth 
Table . . the plinth of a wall . . or lowest course of project- 
ing stones immediately above the ground. 1869 PuiLLirs 
Vesuv. ix. 261 Heat in some way generates the force of 
the "earth- wave. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 288 [In earth- 
quakes') near the sea the water waves may be far more 
destructive than the earth waves. 

+ Earth, sb. 2 Obs. or dial. Forms : 1 ierj, 
irj, yr]>, ear]), fierp, 4-5 erpe, ( earthe, 6 - 
earth. [OE. *^rf, \VS. str. fem. (OTcut. type 
*arpi-z) f. *ar-, root of OE. irian, Ear v . 1 to 
plough + suffix as in Birth. 

1. The action of ploughing ; a ploughing. In OE 
also ‘ploughed land’ and ‘ produce of arable land, 
a crop* (Bosw.-Toller). 

c 890 K. TElfred Bxda tv. xxviii. (Bosw.) Da ^eorn 5 .rr 
sona up xenihtsumlic yrj and wmstm. a 2000 Reel, Sing. 
Pers. in Thorpe Laws (1840) 289 Feola syndan folcserihtu 
..ben-feorm for ripe, gyt-feorm for yr 3 e. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. xviii (MS.) Je more gardyne was of 
twenty days erje ojererynge [1495 erthe ar eryengc). 253* 
Huloet, Earth or earynge of Lande in some place taken 
for t> llage of lande, as the first earth . . first plowyngc styr- 
ringe. 2573 .Tusser Hush xxxv. (2878) 84 Such lar.de as 
ye breake vp for barlie to sowe, two earthes at the least er 
ye sowe it bestowe. <z 2813 Vancouver in A. Young Agric . 
Essex 3 . 203 One or two deep clean ploughings is all that 
can be_ required, .and one or both of these earths, under 
certain circumstances, had better be dispensed with. 

2. The soil turned up by the plough on the edge 
of the furrow. 

1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 275 If the earths of the 
furrows are set on their edge, the harrows turn them back. 

Earth. (5jJ), v. Forms : a. Sc. and north, dial. 
4-6 erdo, 6 eird, 9 eard, yird. R. 6- earth, 
[f. Earth sb .* ; until ifilh c. app. only AV.] 

+ 1. tram . To commit (a corpse) to the earth; \° 
bury* (In Sc. formerly the usual word for this 
sense ; in Eng. writers only foci, or rJict., with a 
reference to the etymology. ) Now only dial. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xm. 666 And the laiff.. In*to cret 
pittes erdit war. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xil 7 Robert 
ouresecound Kyng. .Wes erd ydc in Skone, quhare he lyes. 
25x3 Douglas sE net's v» ii. 12 The retiquies and bonis in 
feir Of my divyne fadir we erdit heir. 2557 'Tot tells Misc. 
(Arb.) 242 Though earthed be his corns, yet florish shall his 
fame.. 2592 Greene Maiden’s Dr. Wks. (1881-3) XIV. 3x6 
His liuelesse bodie..Let that be earthed, .in gorgeous wise. 
2626 Dk. Buckiim. Sp. Ho. Lords in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1659) I. 377 If my Posterity should not inherit the same 
fidelity, I should .. be glad to see them earthed before me. 
2742 R. Blair Grave 169 Why thy ado in earthing up a 
carcase ? 2B08 Poet. Register 73 We’ll earth her tomorrow, 
'Tis the only wise method to bury one's sorrow. 1832-53 
Whistle- Bittkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. n. too But Lauchie did dee, 
and was wel comely yird et. 2875 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Earded, consigned to the earth ; buried. 

2. To plunge or hide in the earth ; to cover with 
earth. Also intr. (for rcjl.) Only poet, or rhetorical. 
Also Jig. 

1648 Bp. Hall Select Th. | as Let a man strictly examine 
his own affections, he shall find them deeply earthed. 
1651 Benlowes Theo/h. xi. xllii, Seeds thrive When earth l. 
J742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 948 The mi*er earths his treasure. 
2639 Bailey Festus itZ 481 x6 Could I, like Heasen's bolt, 
earthing quench my>e!f. This moment would I, t-tc. 
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3. Gardening. To heap the earth over (roots and 
stems of plants). Usually with up. 

1693 Sir R. Bulkley, Maize, in Phil. Trans. XVII. 959 
It must be earth’d up with the Howe twice or thrice in 
growing. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Gctrd. 299 In dry 
Soils, you must Earth up a little our Artichoaks. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden. XV.JX813) 231 Earth up the plants 
frequently . . a little at a time, in order to blanch them. 
x88x Whitehead Hops 8 The plant centres being * earthed 
or covered over with a few shovels of earth. 

4. trails. To conceal in a hole or burrow. 

1619 J. King Serin. 40 Beasts .. earthed in their thickets 
and bogges. a 1635 Corbet Iter Bor. 127 The cunning men, 
like moles, Dwelt not in howses,but were earth’t in holes. 

b. rcfl. fin 17 th c. often transf. and fig.') 

1609 Bp. Barlow Ansto. Nameless Cath . 335 This wily 
Creature, fearing lest hee should bee taken by the .. sent, 
hath earth’d himselfe backe againe into the 92 page. 1656 
Art ip. Handsomeness 137 He then retreats to this [strong- 
hold] of Scandal, and earths himself in this burrough. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills IV. 56 He Earths himself in Cellars deep. 

c. intr. for rcjl. of the fox, etc. : To run to his 
earth ; to hide in the earth. 

1622 Fletcher Span. Curate n. i, They wil not die here. 
They will not Earth. 1634 Heywood l Pitches of Lane. 1. 
i. Wks. 1874 IV. 172 Perhaps some Foxe had earth’d there. 
17x3 Guardian No. 125 (1756) II. 163 Hence foxes earth'd, 
and wolves abhorr’d the day. c 1820 S. Rogers Italy (1852) 
188 Once again he earths. Slipping away to house with them 
beneath. 1882 Echo 20 Feb. 4/2 The vulp earthed at last, 
and had to be left for another day. 

5 . trans. To drive (a fox, etc.) to his earth; 
Also fig. 

1575 Turberv. Bk. Vencrie 239 We earth and digge a 
Badgerd. 17x9 D’Urfey Pitts II. 270 The vixen's just now 
Earth’d. 1742 Young Nt. Th . iv. 96 The circling hunt, of 
noisy men. .Pursuing, and pursu'd, each other’s prey.. Till 
death, that mighty hunter, earths them ail. 1827 Blackw. 
Mag-. XXI. 272 The consciousness of having now fairly . . 
earthed the objects of this arduous search. 

6 . intr. (See quot.) dial. 

1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Earth , to turn up the ground 
as a mole does. 

7. In Sugar-making. Hence Earthed fpl. a. 
See quot., and cf. Clayed. 

1727-52 Chambers Cycl. II. s.v. Sugar, Earthed Sugar is 
that which is whitened by means of earth laid on the top 
of the forms it is put in to purge itself. 

t Ea*rtli-apple. Ohs. [f. Earth r^ 1 ] 

1. In OE. ? A cucumber ; also = glossarial L. 
viandragora. 

c xooo /Elfric Num. xl. 5 Cucumeres bet synd eorbseppla. 
c xooo — Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker zf> Mandragora, eorfoeppel. 

2 . = Sow-bread (? Cyclamen curopteum). 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 300 Cankerous sores are cured 
with the root of Sowbread, which we call the earth-apple. 

3. ?The potato [transl. Fr. pom me dc ten?]. In 
mod. Diets. 

Ea’rth.-board. [f. Earth sb. 1 (or perh. sb. 2 ) 
+ Board.] The mould-board of a plough. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Ivtpr. (1653) 190 The Shield- 
board, some call Breast -board, or Earth-board, or Furrow- 
board. 1765 Uttiv. Mag. XXXVII. 33/2 The plat, or earth- 
board, turned most of the carrots out of the ground. 1884 
Longvi. Mag. Feb. 403 The ‘ hardy rustic * still goes into 
the woods and seeks for an elm . . for the earth-boards. 

Ea*rth-boril, ppl. a. poet, or rhetorical. 

X. Born by emerging from the earth: applied 
e.g. to the Titans, to the offspring of the dragon’s 
teeth of Cadmus, etc. , Also = Autochthonous. 

2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 231 They had like the 
earth-borne brethren, wrought one anothers destruction. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 403 Young turtles . . 
are seen bursting from the sand, as if earth-born. ^ 1831 
Carlyle Misc. {1857) II. 324 Lessing still towers in the 
distance like an Earth-born Atlas. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed.2) III. 41 Cadmus and his earth-born men. 

2. Bom on the earth ; of earthly or mortal race, 
as opposed to angelic or divine. 

1667 MrLTON P. L. rv. 360 Creatures ofothermould, earth- 
born perhaps, Not Spirits. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxlvii. ti. 
vi, By all the Earth-born Race His Honours be express’d, 
b. transf. Of humble, as opposed to royal birth, 
1709 Edm. Smith Phxdra <$• Hippol. 1. ii. (1793) 594 Earth- 
born Lycon may ascend the throne. 

3. Of things: Produced by the earth; arising 
from the earth. 

2702 Roive Tamerl. v.i, Behold the vain Effects of Earth- 
born Pride. xBxo Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. xi, Nor were these 
earth-bom Castles bare. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel ix. 563 
Theserenedepth ofheaven . . undimmed. . by the black earth- 
born clouds, which roll so far below. 

+ Ea'rth.-din. Obs. For forms sec Earth sb.' 1 , 
Din ; in 4 Sc. erdine, erdinge. An earthquake. 

a 1079 O. E. Citron, an. 1060 On bisan gere was micel eorS- 
dyne. ci 2$oGen. 4 Ex. no8_ Oc si 5 en loth wente ut of 
hme, brende it Shunder, sane it er 3 e-dine. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 20499 An erth-din f» ar com pat scok All thinges ; <-1375 
Barbour Troy.bk. 1. 455 Scho walde horribile erdinge ger 
be, Ande hydwisly wp raise the see. c 1375 — St. Marga - 
rate 590 Sone wes herde a fellone bere Of thonir and of 
erdine. C1440 Prornp. Parv. 141 Erthe qwake, or erj>edene 
[AT. erdyn, or erde qwave, P. erthdynj. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
1x7 An Erthe dyne, or an Erthe qvake. 

Earthen a. Forms: 3 eorfien, erthin, 

4-5 erpen, 5 erpyn, (6 erdyn), 6 - earthen. 
Also Earthern. [app. not recorded in OE. ; the 
normal form would be *crfcn, W S. *icrfen, yrpen 
= OHG. irdin, Goth, airpeins :-OTeut. *irfino-z t 
f. erpd Earth ; see -ex.] 


1. Made or composed of earth. 

a 1225 After. R. 388 A lefdi was J>et was mid hire uoan 
biset al abuten. . wiSinnen one eorSene castle, a X300 Cursor 
M. 27646 pou man bat es in erth stad bat es noght hot an 
erthin gadd. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 141 Erbyn [ written eryyn] 
or of the earth, terrains. 1719 De Foe Crusoe( 1840) II. xiv. 
286 The earthen floors we have in use in several parts of Eng- 
land. .as hard as stone. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 11. 
ii. 243 A high earthen rampart, .running off, from a British 
fort. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 36 Pacing the earthen 
floor with solemn feet. 

b. Made of baked clay. 

1382 Wyclif per. xix. j Go and tac the erlhene litil wyne 
vessel of the crockere. 1481-90 Howard Househ. ^-^.(1841) 
150 Item, for ij. erthen panys ^.1527 MS.Acc. R. Gibson 
Plaster of Revels, Itm, dew for iiij dosyn erdyn dishes, y* 
dosyn, iiij<£. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 536 The God of 
Wine, Whose Earthen Images adorn the Pme. 3725 De 
Foe Voy. round IK (1840) 102 Two hundred large earthen 
jars. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Cltem. I. 233 A tubulated earthen 
or iron retort. X875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 66 The three 
measures of wine, or the earthen vessel which contains them. 

2. Said disparagingly of the human body, or of 
the world. Sometimes transf. and fig. of conditions, 
qualities, etc. : Characteristic of the earth, merely 
material. Also in comb., as earthen-hearted. 

x6. . Lever Prayer in Farr’s S. P. 523 Let thy holy eyes 
reflect Their influence upon my earthen state. 1633 Earl 
Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 174 Nor will he care who shuts 
up his earthen eyes, when death it selfe opens his soules 
eyes, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. JVks. (1660) 68 The best part 
of this Earthen World is man. 1855 Browning Gram- 
marian’s Funeral, To make the heavenly period Perfect the 
earthen. 1870 Lowell Among viy Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 2x1 
We know who is to be the guest of this earthen hospitality, 
— how much beauty, love, and heartbreak, are to be covered 
in that pit of clay. 1876 Ibid. Ser. 11. 15 Far from a man. . 
be so rash and earthen-hearted a humility. 

Ea’rthen, v. rare~ l . [f. Earth sb . l + -en.] 
intr. To turn into earth. 

1839 Bailey Festus \. (1848) 39 While one so beautiful 
lies earthening here. 

Earthenware (5u]>h|we*\i). [f. Earthen -h 
Ware ; until 19th c. often written as two words.] 

1. Vessels or other objects made of baked clay. 

1673 Ray Joum. Low C. 29 The Town [Delft] is noted 

for good earthen Ware, as Stone-jugs, Pots, etc. X727 De 
' Foe Eng. Tradesm. xxvi. (1841) I. 267 Earthenware from 
Stafford, Nottingham, and Kent. 1792 Phil. _ Trans. 
LXXXI I.270 When earthen ware is mentioned in this paper, 
the cream-coloured or queen’s ware is meant. 1879 J. J. 
Young Ceram. Art 30 The manufacture of earthen-ware, 
b. In pi. Kinds of earthenware. 
r8xz G. Porter Porcelain i. zg Efforts. .for improving the 
quality of common earthenwares made in Staffordshire. 

2. The material of which such vessels are made. 
X799 Med. Jrnl. I. 295 Pour it into a jar of stone or earthen- 
ware. i8ix A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (18x8) Introd. 40 
A trough of earthen-ware, divided in its length by numerous 
partitions of the same material. 1873 Watts Foxtmes ’ Chan. 
388 Earthenware is made from a white secondary clay. 

3. attnb. and in comb., as earthenware vessel, 
- 1 dealer , -man. 

x8xz J. & H. Smith Rcj. Addr. v. (1873) 41 England is a 
large earthenware pipkin. 1813 Examiner 24 May 329/r 
J. Downes, High Holborn, earthenwareman. 1868 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt 53 The light by which the minister was read- 
ing was a wax -candle in a white earthenware candlestick. 

Earthern a., corrupt form of Earthen. 

3726 Swift Corr. Wks. 3841 II. 591 Your earthern vessel, 
provided it is close stopped, I allow to be a good succe- 
daneum. X775 Adair Amer. Ind. 407 Beating also with a 
stick.. on the top of an earthern pot covered with a wet and 
well-stretched deer-skin. 

Earthfast (5u)ifast), a. [f. Earth sb. 1 + Fast 
a.] Fixed in the ground ; cf. quot. 1 S 69 . 

‘ c 1000 /Elfric Saints’ Lives xvii. (1885) I. 130 Sume men 
synd swa ablende b^t hi bringat) heora lac to eor 5 festuin 
stane. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 399 No runic earth- 
fast monument of any kind., has ever been found in any 
Saxon or German territory. 1869 R. B. Peacock Gloss. 
Lonsdale Dial., Earthfast, said of a stone appearing on 
the surface but fast in the earth. 1881 tr. Nordeuskidld’ s 
Voy. Vega I. ii. 97 A box.. fixed to the ground with earth- 
fast stakes and cross-bars. 

t Ea’rth - grine, -grith. Obs. rare. [f. 
Earth sb. 1 ; the correct form and the etymologj' of 
the second element are unknown.] An earthquake. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1810) 414 poru out al Engelond so gret 
erbgryb® [v. r. erbgrine, erbgrene, erbe dene, erbe den] b er 
com. Ibid. 530 Erthgrine strong mou aboute Leinte. 

f Ea*rth-horn. ? noncc-wd. A contrivance said 
by Langtoft and his translator Robert of Bninne 
to have been used by the English at the battle of 
the Standard, in order to discomfit the Scots by 
terrifying their cattle with a subterraneous noise. 

Langtoft’s words are ‘ Homme dist, tymmers Englays suz 
terre avayent.* The original source seems to be the follow, 
ing : ‘Idem archiepiscopus [Thurstinus] .. fieri jussit in 
viis subterraneis quaedam instrumenta sonos horribiles 
reddentia, quae Anglice dicuntur Petronces ’ ( Life of A bp. 
Thurstan in Raine Historians of Church of York 1 1 . 266). 

1 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810)1*8 Yn ilk strete & way be! 

ordej'nd an erbe bom. • Ibid, pis was at Kouton more, bat 
be erbe homes blewe per pe Scottis misfore. 
Earthiness (supines), [f. Earthy a. + -ness.] 
1. The quality of being earthy; the properties 
I characteristic of earth as a substance or as an 
! 'element*. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvir. exxiv. (1405) 685 Tame 
1 peres grene . . be soure ; but in sethynge. . wyth hony . . the 


erthynesse . . therof maye be somwhat tempryd. . 1678 R. 
R[ussell] Giber it. it. 1. x. 166 We find Bodies of more 
Earthiness of more easie Calcination. 1750 tr. Leonardus' 
Mirr. Stones 18 There is no stone but will, by reason of its 
earthiness, sink in water. 1870 Reade Put yourself in his 
PI. III. 275 The water had a foul and appalling odour, a 
compound of earthiness and putrescence. 

+ b. coitcr. Earthy matter. Obs. 

1528 Paynell Saleme Regint. B iij b.The moystnes therof 
[of fieme] is conieyled and some what altered to erthynes. 
1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 19 The Spirit., arise th. . with- 
out _ any earthinesse mixed with it. ^ 1693 Evf.lyn De la 
Quint. Compl. Card. 1 . 124 Havingajuice extremely sweet 
and sugred, leaving no Earthiness or Lees behind it. 

2 . fig- “ Earthlines s 1 . 

1670 Walton Liz>es iv. 340 This dignity bath no such 
earthiness in it, but it may very well be joined with Heaven. 
2849 Ruskin Se v. Lamps v. § 24. 261 There, is dreaming 
enough, and earthiness enough.. in human existence. 1864 
D ; Mitchell Scv. Slor. 265 The eyes are living eyes, but 
with no touch of earthiness. 


Earthing (auj)iq\ vul. sb. [f. Earth v. + 
-ing 1 .] Occas. attrib. 

1 1- Burial, northern and Sc. 

rt.2300 Cursor M. 1190 [Abel had] at his erthing \Gott. 
birijng, Trin. buryinge] all Jede. . C1375 Barbour Troy-bk. 
11. 2054 Nocht lange eftir his erdinge. .Egistus tuke to wyf 
Cletemistra. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1 . 86 Euerilk 
clan had . . ane commoun erding place, 
f b. The state of being buried. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18041 pat stinkand lazarun fra vs Of his 
erding b e thridd dai He losed him. 

2 . The action of heaping {up) earth round a plant. 
1664 Evelyn Rat. Hort.{ijzg\ 195 Several of which [vege- 
tables].. are most of them to be blanch’d by laying them 
under Littier, and earthing up. i72x-i8oo Bailey, Earthing 
is the covering of Trees, Plants, and Herbs with Earth. 
1862 Delamer. Kiich, Gard. 117 AH that will be required 
after, besides these earthings, is a regular supply of air. 

+ 3. Anchorage. Obs. rare. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels 171 Our anchor casts 
deepe in heaven, where there is good earthing. 

4. a. The action of taking refuge in an ‘earth* 
or burrow ; cotter, the earth or burrow itself, b. 
Driving an animal to its earth ; perh. also used 
for Unearthing. 

1597 2 nrt Pi. Return Parnass. 11. v. 830 Do you meanc at 
the ^kennelling, vntnpezing, or earthing of the Fox ? 2706 
Phillips, Earthing, among Hunters, a Term us’d for a 
Badger’s lodging. 1741 Compl. Favt.-Piece 11. i. 295 Having 
found a Fox’s Earth, cause all his Holes you can find to be 
stopt..in order to prevent his Earthing. 1854 H. Miller 
Seh. ff Sclint. (1858) 335 Our party . . had its dog ..and my 
companions were desirous of getting his earthing ability 
tested upon the badger of the establishment. 

+ Ea*rthish, a. noncc-wd. [f. Earth sb\ + 
-ish.] = Earthly. 

2536 Tindale Exp. Platt. Wks. X849 II. 87 But an if thou 
wilt not come within the covenant of God.. thou art bound 
by these words so fast that none . .can loose thee ; no, though 
our earthish god whisper all his absolutions over thee. 
Ea-rthifce. nonce-wd. [f. Earth sbA + -ite.] An 
inhabitant of earth. 

1825 R. Ayton Ess. Sk. Char . 210 We loyal earthites 
may be pleased to think so; but what may the moonites.. 
say to such a notion? 

EaTthland. [f. Earth sb.' 2 + Land.] Arable 
land. 

826 Chart. Ecgberhtxn Cod. Dipl. V. 84 Don on wrest forSonaj 
sealstub o 5 foet yr 31 and. cxooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 279 
Arua, yrpland. 1885 Arclurol. Jrnl. XLII. 271 That 
slight deposit of mud from the river which is at present im- 
perceptibly converting them from earthland into marsh. 

Ea*r£hless, nonce-wd. [f. Earth sbS + 
-less.] Unencumbered by earth (by the body). 

28x7 Byron Manfred m. iv. 252 He’s gone — his soul has 
ta’en his earthless flight. 

Ea'rth-ligllt. Aslron. The partial illumina- 
tion of the dark portion of the moon’s surface by 
light reflected from the earth; = earth-shine, q.v. 
in Earth shP B. II. 


2833 Sir J. Herschel Aslron. vi. 223 It [the earth] then 
illuminates its [the moon's] dark half by strong earth-light. 
1874 Moseley Aslron. xlvii. 150 In the conical shadow there 
is absolutely no light (except, perhaps, Stime little reflected 
from the earth called earthlight). 

Earthliness (aujilines). [f. Earthly a. + 
-ness.] 

1. The quality of being earthly ; the distinctive 
properties of terrestrial things ; worldliness as 
opposed to heavenliitess. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Dent, exevi. 1215 \Vhen_ we . . 
worship him [God], wee imagine not any earthlinesse in him. 
x6xx Cotgr., Terrestcrrite . . e arthlinesse, worldhnesse. 
1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 107 They jn whom the first 
natural Earthlynessand will, are predominant. *8x3 Shel- 
ley Q. blab i. 11853)4 Each stain of earthliness Had passed 
away. 1851 Hawthorne Twice-told T. II. xiii. 2iz For 
often there was an earthliness in his conceptions. 

J* 2 . = Earthiness i. Obs. 

c 2535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 920 The one is pure, 
separate of erthlynesse. *$94 Mirr. Pol. (1599) Jf or an 
earthly substance wee would make fire, we must first purge 
and purifie it from the earthlinesse. 1641 Frf.nch Distill. 
v. (1651) 144 It is -.the earthlinesse that is so nauseous. 
1642 Fuller Holy * Prof. St. y. iv. 371 Vulturs are said 
to smell the earthlinesse of a dying corps. 

f Ea-rthlingV Obs. Form s: 1 yrplingr, 

2 urpling, 8 earthling, [f. Earth sb 2 + -ling.] 
A ploughman, cultivator of the soil. Perh. only 
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in OE. ; qnots.1200 and 1714 merely, give the 
OE. word in later spelling. 
c xooo ^Eltf-ic Cclfoq. mtVr.-WGlekcr 99 Seyrkling us ealle 
fctt. a 12 00 Frccgm. AElfriSs Glcss. (1838) 2 Urging. X" I 4 
Foetescuz-Aland Fcricscuc's Abz. 4 Lim. Men. 79 [The 
Anglo-Saxon] Eorthling. is a Husbandman, or Earthling. 

Eart hlin g (oujfliq), sb.- [f. Earth sb. J + 

-LING.] 

1 . An inhabitant of the earth. 

*593 Nasiif. Christ's T. (1613) 324 Wee (of all earthlings) 
are Gods vtmost subiects. c 1630 Drums!, of Hawth. P oems 
Wks. (1711) 31 Nature gaz’d on with such a curious eye, 
That earthlings oft her deem’d a deity. 1819 H. Busk Ves- 
triad m. 176 Shall we.. in absence be betray'd, Like puny 
earthlings by a faithless maid? 1830 Bailey Festus xxiii. 
(1848) 297 Behold this earthling standing by my side. 

2 . One who is earthly in mind or disposition. 

1615 Rowlands Mclanch. Kni. 35, I haue interiour ex- 
cellence that shines Beyond your earthlings gold and siluer 
mines. *1x652 J. Smith Scl. Disc. v. 148 It is not gold or 
silver that the earthlings of this world seek after. 2866 
Alger So tit. Fat. Man 11. 59 The cold earthlings who. 
form the various embodiments of selfishness. 

Earthly a. For forms see Earth sbd 

[f. Earth sb . 1 + -ly *.] 

L Pertaining to the earth, terrestrial. Chiefly 
and now almost exclusively with implied oppo- 
sition to heavenly. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 43 ]kem wipenveardan beojj b 325 mannes 
synna Secwemran bonne eal eorblic goldhord. cxoooAgs. 
Gos/ . Matt. xxvt. 29 Witodlice ic seege eow bast ic ne drince 
heonunforfi of bysum eorblican wine. cxxy$ Lamb . Horn. 
39 pet b u luuie bine drihten ofer. .alle eorSliche bing. a 1200 
Moral Ode 155 in Trim Coll. Hotn. 224 E5late him ware 
al wele and erOeliche blisse._ a 1300 Cursor M. 1157 Hou 
suld ani erdli fless Duelle wid be in sikimess. c 1320 Sir 
Beues 3344 Erbliche man semep he nou}t . . Boute a fend 
stolen out of helle. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xxx. (1859) 
33 Man, of heuenly nature and erdely very partyner, knyt- 
teth to geders bothe heuen and erthe. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 A pilgr>'m that entendeth to go to the 
erthly Jerusalem. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L . v. iv. 115 Then is 
there mirth in heauen, When earthly things made eauen 
attone together. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. iv. § 23 Wks. 187 r 
II. 171 This earthly globe is but a point in respect of tne 
whole system of God’s creation. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. 
.xxxv. The pageant pomp of earthly man. 1877 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. i. 1 {The Church) has taken her own way in 
claiming earthly sovereignty. 

b. Of or belonging to the material or lower 
elements of human nature. 

1850 Tennyson In Meat, cxiv, For she [knowledge] is 
earthly of the mind. 1858 Robertson Lect. ii. 292 This in- 
fluence of the religious element of the imagination on the 
earthlier feeling. 

c. As an emphatic expletive ; = * on earth \ 

*753 Stewart's Trial in Scots Mag \ Mar. 132/2 What 

earthly purpose could the pannel serve by such a. .piece 
of vitlany? 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iv. 37 If a man were 
alone on an island.. the precious metals would be of no 
earthly use. 

d. Like or resembling the earth, rare. 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837; I. 304 Thales.. maintained the 
stars and sun to be earthly. 

e. As quasi-jA with pi. : A terrestrial being, rare. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 177 Let all carthlies and 

celestials wait Upon thy royal .state. 

+ 2 . Existing or living in or on the ground. Obs. 
*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , 1. iii. 17 Richard cry’de..A Scep- 
ter, or an Earthly Sepulchre. 1658 Rowland Moufet's 
TJieat, /«r. 1103 Some earthly Insects., arc bred in the 
earth, some in living creatures. 
f 3 . Partaking of the nature of earth, resembling 
earth as a substance, consisting of earth as an ele- 
ment; — Earthy, arch, or Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A’. IV. xi. 96 Yf unkind melan- 
coly hath maystry..soure sauour and sharpe and erthly is 
felt in the mouth. 2562TURNER Herbal (1568)107 b, Fenny 
ryall..is made or a fyrie substance with som burnt erthly 
part. 2578 Lyte Don ecus ni.xiv.335 Theroote is. .covered 
with a thickc rinde or barkc, of a browne earthly colour 
without. 16x4 W. B. Philos. Banauet (ed. 2) 15 The gristles 
are . .mote earthly, drie, and hard, then Liguaments. 1644 
Prynne ft Walklk Fiennes Trial App. xi He said the 
mount . . was of an earthly substance for a certaine depth. 
1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 64/2 The Creatures were 
fir>»t generated of Humidity, Calidity and Earthly Matter. 
1770 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LX. 222 Metals and char- 
coal agree in consisting of phlogiston united to an earthly 
ba\e. 1771 N. NiciiOLLsOmn*. Gray{\ 843) X31 An earthly 
smell, .exhaled by the sup from the loose and fermenting 
mould. 1853 Kane Grinnell Ex/, xlvi. (1856) 423 No 
earthly covering masks the grinning rocks of Proven, 
t b. Pale or lifeless as earth. Obs. 

X58S Siiaks. Tit. A. n. iii. 229 A precious Ring .. Doth 
shine vpon the dead man* earthly cheekes. 

*t C. fig Stolid, dull; cf .airy, fiery. ? nonce-tise. 
1662 Fulier JlW//nVi(i34o)IIl. 394 Nor so airy [English 
horsts] as the Spanish genncts,.nor so earthly as those in 
the Low Countries. 

4. Made of earth or baked clay ; *= Earthen. 
rare and doubtful. 

1440 Trent/. Parr. 143 Erthly \P. or of erthe made), ter • 
renin, terrestris. 1533 F luril A noth. Bk. agsf. Pastel! 333 
We have this, .treasure in frail, brittle, and earthly vessels. 
5. Ccmb. Earthly-minded n., having the affec- 
tions fixed on the earth, worldly-minded ; whence 
Earthly - mindedncBs. Earthly - wise adv . 
\ncttce-wd.), in an earthly manner. 

*593 Hookik Peel. Pel. i. xi. (t6n) 35 To be earthly 
minded mm. a 1665 T. Goodwin Filled 10. Spirit ( 1867)7 
An earthly fulness, which .. the children of this world, or 
eanhly.rmmlcd men, do affect and set their hearts upon. 


X670 Eachaed Cent. Clergy 93 Avery earthly-minded man, 
and too much sighted into this lower world. 1608 Hieron 
Wks. I. 749 Suppresse within me all earthly-mindednessc. 
1691 Norris PraCt. Disc. 258 That particular sort of 
Earthly-mindcdness which we call Covetousness. 1874 
Tennyson Holy Grail 627, 1 speak too earthlywise, Seeing 
I never strayed beyond the cell. 

Ea’rthly, adv. rare . [f. prec. adj.] = f In any 
way on earth’, at all. 

1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd. 36, I do. not know earthly 
where to go or what to do. 

t EaTth - mad. Obs. rare. [OE. eorfimata 
‘vermis’ in Corpus Gloss, for corf mafia , f. eorfie , 
Earth sb 1 + mafia Mathe.] An earthworm. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 334 The earth-mads and all the 
sort of worms ft grubs, are without eies. 

Ea’rth-nut. Also 6 emut(e. 

1. The roundish tuber of an umbelliferous plant 
(Jhtnium flexuosum , including B .Btilbocastanum), 
called also Earth-chestnut and Pig-nut. 

. 875 Charter in Cod. Dipl. III. 390 (Bosw.) Of 5am cumbe 
in eorhnutenabom. 1551 Turner Herbal x. D iij b, Apios is 
called also Chamebalanos in greke .. and the same semeth 
to me to be called in Englishe, an ernut, or an erthnut. 
*597 Gerard Herbal 11. ccccxxxi. (1633) 3064 Earth nut, 
Earth chest nut, or Kipper nut. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. II. s.v. Satiety Earth-Nuts, when the Rind is pared 
off, are eaten raw by Country People. 1784 Cowper Task 
v. 90 Daws forsake the fields, Where neither grub .. nor 
earth-nut . . Repays their labour. 3879 J efferies Wild Life 
in S. C. 331 The earth-nut, pig-nut, or ground-nut, as it is 
variously called. 

2. Applied variously to other plants, as the 
truffle (Tuber), the Arachis, the (Enanthc fiim- 
fiinclioides , and the Heath Tea (Lathyrus macror- 
rhizus ). 

1548 Turner Names of Herbcs (1881) 17 Astragalus, .may 
be called in english peaserthnut. X644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
I. 83 A dish of Truffles, which is a certain earth-nut. 17x3 
Petiver in Phil. Trans . XXVIII. 62 Four leaved Earth- 
Nut. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet., Gesse, a plant of which 
there are two sorts, one . . cultivated . . and the other the 
wild one in Latin Chamselalanus, called by some Earth-Nut. 
a 1854 Phytologist III. 260 (Britten) (Enanthe / impinel - 
loides , L. The children eat the tubercles under the name of 
earth-nuts. 

Earthquake (aujkwfik). [f. Earth s6S + 
Qpake si.] 

1. A shaking of the ground ; usually spec, a con- 
vulsion of the earth’s surface produced by volcanic 
or similar forces within the crust. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 20499 (Trin.) An erj>equake [v. r. erth- 
din] coom bat shoke alle hinge. 1382 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 
252 The pestilens, and the eorthe-qwake, Theose..thinges 
Beoth tokenes. 1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) III. 305 As 
thro an erthe qwake. 15x3 Douglas AEneis vm. iv. 131 By 
fors of thunder or erdquayk wyth a clap. 1583 Stany- 
hurst AEneis in. (Arb.) 73 Thee doors, thee laurel, thee 
mount with terribil earth quake Doo totter shiuering. 1635 
N. Carpenter Gcog. Del. 11. ix. 156 After an Earth-quake 
many new springs, .discouered themselues. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 1. 91, I plainly saw it was a terrible Earthquake, for 
the Ground I stood on shook three times at about eight 
Minutes distance. 1821 Shelley Hellas 5 All its banded 
anarchs fled, Like vultures frighted . . Before an earthquake’s 
tread. x854 Q. frill. Science I. 57 An Earthquake . . is the 
transit of a wave or waves of elastic compression in any 
direction.. through jhe substance and surface of the Earth, 
from any centre of impulse. 

-fig. 

1641 Milton A nimadv. (1851) 1 88 Whosoever, .so earnestly 
labours to keep such an incumbring surcharge of earthly 
things, cannot uut have an earth-quake still in his bones. 
x6 62 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 3x0 In this age, wherein 
there is an earthquake of ancient hospitals. 1835 L. Hunt 
Capt. Sword 11. jviii. See where comes the horse-tempest 
again, Visible earthquake. 1868 Bright in Star 14 Mar., 
This social and political earthquake under which Ireland is 
heaving. 

attrib. 18x4 Byron Ode Napoleon 30 The earthquake 
voice of Victory. 

2. Comb. a. allrib., as carthquahc-ficnd, - gown , 
-pendulum-microphone, -shock, -voice, -wave. 

1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 38 The*Earthquake-fiends 
are charged To wrench the rivets from my quivering wounds. 
1750 H. Walpole Let. Sir II. Mann 2 Apr., Several women 
have made ’earthquake gowns, that is, warm gowns to sit 
out of doors all to-night (an earthquake having been pre- 
dicted], 1882 Nature XXVI. 220 For the study of. .seismo- 
logical movements of the earth’s crust as revealed by the 
microphone. .Dr. A. V.G. Moccnigo. .hasdevised an ’earth- 
quake-pendulum-microphone. ^ X878 H uxley Physiogr. 1B8 
’Earthquake-shocks are happily of rare occurrence in this 
country. Ibid. An ’earthquake-wave is a vibration of the 
solid crust of the earth, 

b. instrumental , as earthquake-rifled, -ruined, 
-shaken, -r.uallozucd ndjs. 

3819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1, New fire From *cnrth- 
quake-rifted mountains of bright snow Shook its portemous 
hair. Ibid. 11. iv, The lurid smoke Of *earthqaakc-mincd 
cities. x85o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. 240 Silent vil- 
lages, * earthquake-shaken, gleam in white ruin. _ 1839 Bailey 
Festus ix. (1848) 102 ’Earthquake-swallowed cities. 

Eaiirii-qualces. dial. [f. Earth sbf + stem 
of Quake t».] 'A species of quaking-grass com- 
mon in England* (7 teas. Pot.). 

3884 Miller PLxni-N., Earthquakes, Briza media. 
Eairth quaking, vbl. sb. [f. Earthquake + 
-ixG 1 ; in Tirst quot. f. Earth sbA -f Quaking.] « 
t a. « Earthquake ( ebs .). b. The occurrence 
of earthquakes. C. attrib. 


C3400 Maundev. viix. 84 When the Jewes hadden made 
the Temple, com an Erthe quakeng, and caste itdoun. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 31/2 'The constant earthquaking has 
ceased. 

EaTthquaking, fifil a., [f. Earth 4^.1 + 
Quaking ; also f. Earthquake + -ino 2 .] a. 
Causing the earth to shake. Also_^. H b. Sub- 
ject to earthquakes. 

3589 Greene Mctiapkon (Arb.) 72 Jove shaking his earth- 
quaking haire. x8zo Shelley Witch Ail. x*lii, The earth- 
quaking cataracts which shiver Their snow-like waters into 
golden air. 1881 Content/. Rev. Apr. 570 But here amid 
earthquaking shocks Whirlwinds rave around the rocks. 
x88x Athenxum 27 Aug., That, .earth-quaking spot which 
was selected by the Spanish leader for the site of his capita! 
(Lima). X887 Illust. Loud. News 39 Mar. 306/3, I have 
travelled a good deal in earthquaking lands. 

t Ea'rth^uave. Obs. [f. Eap.th sbP + Quate 
•r£.] = Earthquake. 

1382 Wyclif Esther xi. 5 There semeden voisis . . and 
thundris, and erthe quaues, and disturbing up on the erthe. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochas I. iii. (1558) 5 God.. may confounde it 
with an erth quaue. 1540-x Elyot Image Goz\ (1549)67 
Where diuerse citees by earthe quaues had ben frushed, and 
therewith defourmed. 

EaTtll-ridge. [f. Eaiith sb.- or h] See quot. 
1796 Marshall Rural Econ. W. Eng. 158 Earth-ndges 
are formed in the field, either with mold hacked from the 
borders of it, or with the soil of the area raised with the 
plow. 1848 Halliwell, Earth-ridge , a few feet of earth 
round a field which is ploughed up close to the hedges. 

t£a*rth-tiller. Obs . [f. Earth sbd + Tiller.] 
A cultivator of the soil. So in OE. and ME. Erthe- 
tilie, -tilye [see Tilie].' 

ciooo /Elfric Gen. iv. 2 Abel was sceaphyrde, and Cain 
eorbatilia. c 1205 Lay. 22107 haehte . . eor5e-tilIen 
[1250 erhe-tilies] teon to heore craeften. c 1325 Chron. Eng. 
93 in Ritson Metr. Nom. II. 274 Bruyt hade muche folk 
with him . . That were erthe-tilyes gode. 3382 Wyclif Matt. 
xxi. 34 He sente his seruantis to the erthe tillers, that they 
token fruytis of it. 1612 Davies Why Ireland , §c. (1747) 
190 Over that 4 d. or 6 d. daily to every one of them to be 
had and paid of the poore earth-tillers. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 6* Sell’. To Rdr., Off-cast words in the mouths of 
Handy-crafts-men and Earth-tillers. 

t Ea’rth-tiltli. Obs. [f. Earth sbd + Tilth.] 
Cultivation of the soil, agriculture. Hence + Eartli- 
tilther = Earth-tiller. 

*rxooo /Elfric Collcq. in Wr.-Wulcker 99 Eorbtity, agri- 
cult ur a. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. vii. x6 Haate thou not trauel* 
ouse werkis, and erthetilthe maad of the ln3este. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. DcP. A\xvh. clxxx. (1495) 720 Erthe tylthers 
and kepers of vynes. 

Earthward (oujnvoid), adv. and adj. 

A. adv. Towards the earth. Also fig. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xc. 4x3 (Add. MS.) The Fadre loked to 
the Erthward, and fownde a peny. 1646 Jenkyn Remora 
28 Shall we run with the swiftnes of the Roe earthward, and 
go a dull Asses trot heavenward ? 3880 Daily Tel, 4 Nov., 
The. .outpourings of smoke, .sink earthward. 

B. as adj. 

1870 M. D. Conway (title), The Earthward Pilgrimage. 

+ Ea’rth-ware, sb. fil. Obs. [OE. eorfizvare, f. 
eorfie, Earth s b . 1 + -ware, as in heofonwarehzzvtn- 
dwellers, bitrhware, etc.] Earth-dwellers. 

C893 K. /Elfred Oros. in. v. § 5 Crist, .sibb is heofomvara 
and eorOwara. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 139 Sunne dci blissc5 
to-gederes houeneware and hor3e ware, a 2225 Alter. R. 
322 Al wide worlde— eorfie ware and heouene ware. 

Earthwork (SuJiwFik). [f. Earth sbj + 
Work sbi] A bank or mound of earth used as a 
rampart or fortification. Not in iSth c. Diets. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xv. (1821) 385 The Enemy had 
ground sufficient, .to cast up new Earth workes. 3830 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. I. 278 The remains of an ancient entrenchment 
..This earth-work was evidently once of considerable^ ex- 
tent. x863KiNULAKECV7V/tt7T(i877)III.iii.34oThe Russians 
had thrown up strong earthworks on the banks of the river. 

. Earthworm (oujnvium). [f. Earth 
Worm.] 

1 . A worm that lives in the ground, csfi. an in- 
dividual of the genus Lumbrictts. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Lombriz , an easse, an earth 
worme, lumbrictts. 1594 ?GREENE.SV//«7/r Wks. 1881-3 X I \ . 
220 We, like earth wormes lurking in the weeds, I/o Hue 
inglorious in all mens eyes. 3718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 148 
Earth-Worms, are often us’d in compositions for cooling onu 
cleansing the Viscera. 1855 Owen Comp. Anal. (ed. 2) x». 
228 The second order [of annelids] includes the earth-worms. 

2 . fig. a. As- a. disparaging designation for a 
human being, csfi. a mean or grovelling person, 
b. With allusion to the * worm ’ in the grave. 

2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. Ep. Ded. 2 Tins 
generation of earth-wormes, which place nature .* in ^ the 
roomc of the Crcatour. 2625 Burges Pets. Tithes 39 T1 |C 
Couetous Earth-wormc would laugh in his slecuc to sec 
his elbow vnderlaid with such a Cushion. 3684 ChaRNock 
Attrib . God (1834) II. 606 How should such an earth-wonn 
..be afraid to speak irreverently of .so great a king? 2869 
Goulmukn Purs. Holiness viii. 73 Apt to be smitten by the 
earthworm of death. 

attrib 16*6 W. Sclater Ex/os. 2 Thess (1629)22 God 
ro ordering the state of his earth-wormc Children. 

Earthy (5’j]h), a. [f. Earth sb J + -y.] 

1 . Of material substances : That is of the nature 
of earth or soil ; having the characteristic proper- 
ties of earth ; resembling earth in some specific 
property. Of minerals: Without lustre, friable, 
and rough to the touch ; also, containing impart- 
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ties of the nature of earth, as in Earthy Cobalt, 
Hematite, Manganese, etc. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes fy Qua!., The Earthy powder, 

I obtain’d from already distill'd Rain water. 169s Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth (J.) Alt water . . is .. stored with 
matter, light in comparison of the common mineral earthy 
matter. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Afiat.(sBoj) 284 The kid- 
neys have been said to be converted into an earthy sub- 
stance. 1843 Portlock GeoL 225 Earthy Hrematite is found 
at Bardahessigh. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 
293 An excess of vegetable matter is . . to be remedied by 
the application of earthy materials. 1863-82 Watts Did. 
Client. III. 814 Earthy Cobalt is a, wad in which oxide of 
cobalt sometimes occurs to the amount of 33 per cent. 1877 
Green Phys. GeoL ii. § 5. 46 Crystalline rocks occasionally 
put on a loose friable form and are then said to be earthy. 

b. Of qualities, etc.: Characteristic of earth. 
So earthy taste, smell, colour . Earthy fracture : 
see quot. 1817 . 

1555 Eden Decades IP. Ittd '. if. i.v. (Arb.) 131 The skyn is 
of earthy coloure. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 387 All sweet Smells 
have joyned with them some Earthy or Crude Odors. 1817 
R. Jameson Char. Min. 23s When the fracture surface shews 
a great number of very small elevations and depressions, 
which make it appear rough, it is called earthy. 1839 T. 
Thomson Chan. Org. Bodies 508 An earthy fracture. 1840 
R._ Dana Be/. Mast xxxv. 133 The crispness of the raw 
onion, with the earthy taste. 

c. Consisting of earth (said of the ground ; cf. 
sandy), or of material Tesembling earth. Said 
fig. of the human body, csp. of a dead body. 

a 1586 Sidney Ps. xcvi» Starry roofe, and earthy floore. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 219 And soone lye Richard in an 
Earthie Pit. 1593 — 2 Hen. Vl , 111. ii. 147 His dead and 
earthy Image, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. viii. 380 The soul 
must be wholly dissolved from this earthy body in which it 
is so deeply immersed. 1854 Hooker H itnal. Jr tils. I . ii. 46 
The. .egg-like earthy chrysalis of the Sphynx Atropos. 
humorously. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1877 ) 69 A damp earthy child, 
f 2. Having the properties of the ‘ element * 
earth, as distinguished from those of fire, air, or 
water ; heavy, gross. So earthy vapour . Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 390 When they (flowers] are Crushed, 
the Grosser and more Earthy Spirit coineth out with 
the Finer and troubleth it. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magic 
(J.) Lamps' are inflamed by the admission of new air, when 
the sepulchres are opened, as we see in fat earthy vapours. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Matt . 76 The Clouds are attracted 
out of moist and watry, and also earthy Vapours 

b. fig. Grossly material, coarse, dull, unrefined. 
Sometimes with mixture of 1 . 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 65 The sense of 
touchihg..is most earthy of all the rest. x6ioShaks. Temp. 
I, ii. 273 Thou wast a Spirit too delicate To act her earthy, 
and abhor’d commands. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/, iv. ii. 
(1675) 176 Men whom., he was wont to undervalue, as being 
far more Earthy than himself. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
xiv. Literature Wks. (Bohn) II. 103 They [the English] 
delight in strong earthy expressions . . coarsely true to the 
human body. 1868 Nettles Hir_Z>nttuw«g ii. 74 The dumb 
Striving of a humanity prisoned in too earthy a chamber. 

3. Chan. Pertaining to the class of substances 
technically called < earths’, or to one of those sub- 
stances; in mod. use, pertaining to the class of 
metallic oxides so designated. + Also quasi-j£. 

1718 Quincy Compl. Disf. jo The Particles of Sal Alcali 
do consist of earthy and acid united together. _ 1794 Sulli- 
van View Nat. 135 Bodies have been divided into six 
classes, saline, inflammable, metallic, earthy, watery, and 
aerial. 1803 W. Saunders Min. Waters 40 Sulphat of Lime 
. .is one of the commonest of all the earthy salts that are 
found in natural springs. 1809 Med. /ml. XXI. 475 Earthy 
carbonates. 1863-82 Watts Did. Client. II. 360 Baryta, 
strontia, and lime, .are sometimes designated earthy alkalis. 
1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Eastbourne. There is an earthy spring 
here of little moment. 

4. Pertaining to the ground, or to what is below 
the ground ; dwelling inside the earth ; resembling 
a place underground. • 

1663 Dryden Indian Evtp. n. i. Wks. (1821) II. 313 Those 
earthy spirits black and envious are. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat. II. 106 Beneath the earthy surface of the globe, we 
shall be able to trace its levelling and its dreadful energy. 
1848 Dickens DombeyfiL D.ed.) 36 Little Paul might have 
asked with Hamlet ‘into my grave?' so chill and earthy 
was the place. 

+ 5. Pertaining to the earth in its geographical 
or astronomical aspect. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. ^(1495) 443 The ryuer 
Gyon hyghteNilus. .and iscallyd the joynyngeof the erthe, 
other erthy. 1640 Wilkins New Planet 11. (1684) 115 The 
gravity and magnitude of this Earthy Globe, do make it 
altogether unfit for 50 swift a Motion. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Earthy Triplicity [in Astrology], the Signs Taurus, Virgo 
and Capricorn. 

8 . Dwelling or existing on the earth ; character- 
istic of earthly as opposed to heavenly existence. 
How only with a mixture of sense 1 , ic, or 2 b, 
as in the Biblical phrase of the earth, earthy. 
Hence comb., earthy-minded . 

*595 Shaks. 'John 111. i. 147 What earthie name to Interro- 
gatories, Can task the free breath of a sacred King? 1609 
Chapman End 0/ Learn, in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 253 Let a 
scholar all earthy volumes came, He will be but a walking 
dicionarie. 1613 — Odyss. vn. 290 The impious race Of 
earthy giants, that would heaven outface, a 1638 Cleveland 
Gen. Poems (1677) 167 O that in this case we were Earthy- 
minded. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 583 If Spirit of other sort 
. .have oreleapt these earthie bounds. 1682 Norris Hicro- 
cles 19 As apt to dwell and converse upon the Earth, and 
inform earthy bodies. 1829 H. Neele Lit. Rent. 45 The 


latter [Shakspeare] is of the earth, earthy. 1869 Sat. Rev. 
13 Feb. 219 The . .muse Urania is almost his only patroness ; 
•from her eight earthier sisters he gets hardly any assistance. 

E a*r-trn : rnp e t . An apparatus in the form of 
a straight or convoluted conoidal tube, used by 
persons somewhat deaf, to enable them to 'hear 
more distinctly. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 184 Perhaps Asclepiades was 
the inventor of the acousticon, or ear-trumpet. 1823 Byron 
yuan x. xxxiv, The ear-trumpet of my good old aunt. 
Eartu, obs. f. art thou : see Be v., and Thou. 
Earun, obs. form of are : see Be v . 

Ea'r-wax. [f. Ear j£.I] A viscid secretion 
which collects in the external meatus of the ear. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. v. (14951 606 Eere wexe 
is put thereto to make it [aloes wood] somdeale bytter and 
redde. 1519 Horman Vulg. 27 b, Earewaxe doth stop the 
entrynge from small bestis. 1573 Art of Limming 2 If there 
stand any belles uppon the sise, put in eare waXe, for it 
ys a remedy therefore. 1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 Far be from our souls, .that the ear. .should 
be stopped with the earwax of partiality. 1791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. n. 20 note. The ear-wax in animals seems to be in 
part designed to prevent insects from getting into their 
ears. 1876 QuMn Anat. (ed. 8) II. 631 The cerumen or 
ear-wax is secreted by these glands. 

Earwig (i®Mwig). Forms : 1, 2 earwiega, 
(1 eorwiega), 5 erwyge, 3erwigge, erewygge, 

6 erwygge, (herewigge), 6 - 7 earwigge, 7 ear- 
wick, earewigg, 6- earwig. [OE. Jarwicga, f. 
tfar-e, Ear jA 1 + OE. wiega earwig ; cf. Wiggle v. 
to wriggle. See also Auwygyll. Cf. Fr .pcrce- 
orcitle , Ger. ohr-ivurml\ 

1. An insect, Forficula auricularia , so called 
from the notion that it penetrates into the head 
through the ear. 

c 1000 TElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 122 Blatta, eor- 
wiega. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 44 WiJ> eanviegan, genim 
btet micle greate windel streaw twyeege. .ceop on f>£et eare 
he biS of sona. 14 . . . Voc. Hart . MS. 1002 in Proing . 
Parv. 143 note , Auriolus , a serwigge. 0x450 MS. Sloane 
4. 80 in N. <$* Q. 111. VI. 4 Y* blacke flye, y> erwyge, y« 
old waspys. 1547 Sales bury Welsh Did., Pryf klustioc , 
an erwygge. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 300 If an earwig., 
be gotten into the eare. .spit into the same, and it will come 
forth anon, a 1643 W. Cartwright Poems (1651) (N.) I’m 
afraid ’Tis with one worm, one earwjck overlaid. 1727 Swift 
To Voting Lady , To fall into fits at the sight of a spider, an 
earwig or a frog, a 1845 Hood Talc of Trumpet ix, No 
verbal message was worth a pin, Though you hired an ear- 
wig to carry it in ! 

^.j Perhaps with a pun on heretic. 

*563 Foxe A. M. (1631) Ill.xii. 988/2 He was once at the 
burning of an Herewigge (for so hee termed it) at Uxbridge. 

T 2. fig. An ear whisperer, flatterer, parasite. 

1633 Ford Broken It. n. i, That gawdy earwig, or my lord 
your patron, Whose pensioner you are. 1688 Pol. Ballads 
(i860) I. 260 Court earwigs banish from your ears. 1758 
Herald II. 46 The earwigs of royalty, .will not hereafter be 
suffered to mislead majesty by whispering, etc. 

3. Comb., as + earwig-brain, one who has a 
* maggot’ or craze in his brain. 

1399 Nashe Lent. Stuffe 74 Eight score more galliard 
cross-points, and kickshiwinshes, of giddy ear-wig brains. 

Earwig ti-uwig), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. a. To pester with private importunities or 
admonitions, b. To influence, bias (a person) by 
secret communications ; to insinuate oneself into 
the confidence of (a person). 

1837 Marryat Dog-fiend (L.), He was so sure to be ear- { 
wigged in private that what he heard or said openly went 
for little. 1839 Dickens O. Twist (1850) 251/2 Suppose he 
was to do all this . . not grabbed, trapped, tried, eanvigged , 
by the parson . . but of his own fancy. 1839 Blackzv. Mag. 1 
XLV. 767 Each secretary of state is earwigged by a knot 
of sturdy beggars. 1867 Smyth Sailors IVord-bk., Ear - 1 
wigging, feeding an officer's ear with scandal against an 
absent individual. 

2. in pa. pple. ? Having a * maggot’ or craze in 
one’s brain, nonce-use. ■ 

1880 Browning Pietro 340 The people clamour, Hold their 
peace, now fight, now fondle, earwigged through the brains. 

Earwiggy (I»uwigi), a. [f. Earwig sb. + -y.] 
a. Infested by earwigs, b. Resembling an ear- 
wig. Hence Ea-rwLgginess. 

x8 70 Miss Broughton Red as Rose 1. 82 A seat. . ‘ I don't 
fancy it_-.it looks earwiggy*. _ 1863 Masson Rec. Brit. 
Philos, iv. 388 There was an inherent dogginess or ear- 
wigginess in the given kind of associable feelings. 

Earwise (louwaiz), adv. rare, [see -wise.] 

1. After the manner of an ear of corn. [Ear jAI] 

1723 Bradley Fant. Did. s. v. Mint, The Great Mint 

. . has leaves like Sage . . with a good Number of Stems at 
the End of which it produces Flowers growing Ear-wise. 

2. By means of the ear ; auricularly. [Ear jA-J 

X835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. vii. 123 Although I 

took the advice earwise, I did not act upon it. 

. Ear-witness, [f. Ear jAI] A person who 
testifies, or is able to testify, to something on the 
evidence of his own hearing. 

1594 Hooker EccL Pol. v. 257 All whichare present 
being made eare-witn esses. 1636 Healey Epictetus' Man. 
Ixlx. 89 Let not . . the vulgar bee eare-witnesses of thy 
words, but eye-witnesses of thy workes. 1734 tr. RollitCs 
Anc. Hist. (1827) I* '• § *• *81 Strabo himself was an ear- 
witness of this. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Ixiv. VIII. 269 The 
last words of these drowning men reported by an ear- witness. 
1870 Bowen Logic xiii. 433 The Testimony of eye- and ear- 
witnesses. 


+ Ea*ry, a. Obs. In 6 earie. [f. Ear sb. 2 + -y.] 
Of the nature or appearance, of an ear (of com). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xviii. 168 His spikie tuftes, or 
earie floures are greater, longer and fuller. 

Easalon, var. of Esalon, a small buzzard. 
Ease (*z), sb. Forms: 3 eaise, ays, esse, (4 
Eess, hayse), 3-4 eise, ais, 3-6 es(e, 4 ess, eyss, 
4-5 eyse, ayse, 5 aiese, (hesse), 6 eas, (Sc.) 
eais, eis, 4 - ease. [a. OF. eise, aise (mod. aise) 
fem., cogn. w. Pr. ais. It. agio (formerly also asid), 
Pg. dzo masc. ; late L. type *asia, *asium, of un- 
certain origin. 

The earliest senses of Fr. aise appear to be: x. elbow- 
room (‘ espace libre aux cot€s de quelqu’un *, A. Darmesteter, 
from Heb.-Fr. gloss nth c.); 2. opportunit)’. It has been 
suggested by Bugge that *as/a, *asium may be f. dsa, a 
recorded vulgar fonn of L. ansa handle, used fig, in sense 
‘opportunity, occasion’. With reference to the sense ‘elbow- 
room ' it is remarked that ansdtus * furnished with handles ’ 
is used in Lat. for ‘ having the arms a-kimbo ’. This is not 
very satisfactory, but it does not appear that any equally 
plausible alternative has yet been proposed. Connexion 
with Eath is impossible.] 

+ 1. 1. Opportunity, meansorabilitytodosome- 
thing (cf. East a. i). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 288 her were else uorto fujfiillen J>e 
dede. c 1230 Halt Meld. 17 Man sei5 J>at eise make5 heof. 
a 1500 Life St. Katherine (Hz\Yi\ve\\ 1848) 2 The riche come 
. .and broghte with them ryches moche, And the pore come 
also And after there ese broght tho. 

II. Comfort, absence of pain or trouble. 

2. Comfort, convenience ; formerly also, advan- 
tage, profit, and in stronger sense, pleasure, enjoy- 
ment. To take one's ease : to make oneself com- 
fortable. f To do (a person) ease : to give pleasure 
or assistance to. f To be (a person's) ease : to be 
pleasing, convenient, advantageous. 

<2x225 Ancr. R. 1 14 Grucche5 3if heo naueft nout o5er 
mete oSer drunch efter hire eaise. 0x230 Halt Mcid. 28 
I-se swote eise wiSute switch trubuil. <21300 Cursor M. 
227 73 Werldis worschip . . siluer and gold and esse [A ese, C. 
es, Editib. ais] of lijf. 1375 Barbour Bruce in. 623 Bot mycht 
naneeyss let hyr to think On the king, that sa sar wes stad. 
2393 Gower Conf. lll. 35 The woundes of his maladyThey 
[/. e. the hounds] licken for to done him ese. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De F. R. xvm. xlvi. (1495) 807 Them that Hue dely- 
cately and in ease and reste. 0x400 Cato's Mor. igg in 
Cursor M.-p. 1672 Quen h°u art in gode ese . hou }nnk on mis- 
ese. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7500 We wolden, if it w-ere your ese 
- . A short sermon unto you seyne. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Jxx. 
386 (Add. MS.', I wil ne]>er selle it . . for the aiese that it 
dothe me. *303-4 Ad 19 Hat. VII, xxyiii. Preamb., His 
Highnes is not mynded for the eas of his subgiectes . . of 
longe tyme to calle.._a newe parliament. X523 Ld. Ber- 
ners Froiss. I. cccxcvii. 686 It was nat his ease to come 
to Tourney as at that tyme. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
653 He levisw’eill that levis into eis. <1 2335 Latimer Wks. 
1845 II- 479 Latimer'.— 1 Good master Prolocutor, do not 
exact that of me which is not in me.’ Prolocutor : — ‘ Take 
your ease.’ Latimer : — ‘ I thank you, sir, I am well.’ 1603 
Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 131 Any good thing . . That may to thee 
do ease ; and grace to me. 1631 Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxx. 
184 The ease, and benefit the Subjects may enjoy. 1762- 
71 H. Walpole Verities A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 234 
The General could not live in it to his ease. 1823 T. Jef- 
ferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 4 The portion w’hich came 
. .to Mrs. Jefferson, .doubled the ease of our circumstances. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 205 The 
popular notion [of a gentleman] certainly adds a condition 
of ease and fortune. _ 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. 
(1879) II. 217 The occasional ease of rustic seats. 

F b. concr. A convenience, gratification, luxury. 
*393 Gower Cottf. II. 38 Idelnesse .. secheth eses many 
folde. 1484-5 Caxton Curial 3 b, Noman preyseth ynough 
the ayses that he hath in hyspryuate and propre hous. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 81 She can cause her prelate 
to dispence with her ^to haue suche pleasures & eases. 
1629 Parkinson Parodist in sole (1656) 5 A Fountain in the 
midst, .to serve as an ease to w’ater the nearest parts there- 
unto. <21631 Donne Sertu. xxxix. 384 Uriah. .refused to 
take the Eases of his own house. 

3. Absence of pain or discomfort ; freedom from 


annoyance. 

<2x225 Ancr. ^. 358 Nis he a kang knit j»et seched reste 
i 5 e nihie, and eise ioe place ? a 1300 Ilavelok 59 panne was 
engejond at hayse. 1597 Mobley Introd. Mus. ss, I wish 
you such contentment of minde, and ease of bodie. 1637 
S. Purchas Pol. Flying Ins. 276 There were more ease in 
a nest of Hornets, then under this one torture. 1721 Steele 
Sped. No. 80 T 1 They now’ no longer enjoyed the Ease of 
Mind and pleasing Indolence in which they were formerly 
happy. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 85 T 4 Ease, a neutral 
state between pain & pleasure. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) 
IV. 1 The horrid scenes . . hardly leave one ease endugh of 
heart or clearness of head to put down any thing, .on paper 
to you. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rontola it. ii. (1880) II. 16 He 
wanted a little ease.. after the agitation and exertions of 
the day. 

4 . Absence of painful effort freedom from the 
burden of toil; leisure ; in bad sense, idleness, sloth. 

*393 Gower Coif. III. xio He loveth ese, he loveth rest. 
So he is nought the worthiest, c 1440 Protttp. Part’. 143 
Ese, or reste, guies. x$77 tr - Bullingefs Decades (1592) 178 
Ease breedeth vice. *097 Dryden Virg. Georg. I. 184 The 
Sire of Gods and Men . . Forbids our Plenty to be bought 
with Ease. 1871 B. Elus Catullus \u 15 Ease hath en- 
tomb’d princes of old renown and Cities of honour. _ 

b. Facility as opposed to difficulty. Chiefly in 
phrase, with ease. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. m. i. 30, I should do it With much 
more ease. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 137 With ease 
distinguish'd is the Regal Race. 1737 Pope Horace Eptsi. 
11. i. 108 The mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease. 
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1856 Ruskik Mod. Paint. III. iv. xvi. § 27 Another, .test of 
greatness is., the appearance of Ease with which the thing 
is clone. 1 863 Tennyson Lucretius 174 Seeing with how- 
great ease Nature can smile. 

c. Indifference, unconcern ; absence of hesitation 
or sample. 

1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 2 In vour lordship it beholds 
its patron and introducer ; the author, it is matter of ease 
to me not to know. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. yin. 
661 Where the Governor-General spoke of pensions with so 
much ease, he well knew, that in the circumstances, .a pen- 
sion.. little or nothing differed from a name. 

5 . Freedom from constraint ; an unconstrained 
position or attitude ; esp. in Mil. phrase. To stand 
at case *. ’see quot. 

1802 a James Mil. Diet Ease . .signifies a prescribed re- 
Location of the frame from the erect and firm position which 
every well-dressed soldier should assume. . To stand at ease 
is to draw the right foot back about six inches, and to bring 
the greatest part of the weight of the body upon it. 3830 
Makryat King's Own xli, His usual 1 stand at ease posi- 
tion. 1833 Reg at. Instr. Cavalry 1. 43 Stand at Ease. Ibid. 
61 Sit at Ease. 1853 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl. s. v. Stand , 
To stand at ease is to be allowed, .a certain indulgence with 
regard to bodily position, with or without arms. 

0 . Freedom from embarrassment or awkward- 
ness in social behaviour. 

17 50 Johnson Ramil. No. 157 ? 8 Enabled me to dis- 
course with ease and volubility, a 1764 Lloyd Whim, Wears 
hts own mirth with native ease. 3832 Ht. Martineau Hill 
Vail. iv. 65 Mrs. Wallace envied Mrs. Sydney the ease 
and kindness with which she conversed. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 469 A certain graceful ease marks him as 
a man who knows the world. 2863 Froude Hist. Eng. 
VIII. 91 She .. movedabout among the dignitaries of the 
University, with combined authority and ease. 

7 . Phrases (senses 1-6). a. At case, at one's ease , 
•[well at ease : in comfort, without anxiety or 
annoyance, unconstrained, unembarrassed ; for- 
merly also, in comfortable circumstances, well-to- 
do. b. Ill (f evil) at case-, uncomfortable, un- 
easy. *j* c. Little case : used as a name for a prison- 
cell too small to permit the person occupying it 
to assume a comfortable position. 

a- a 2300 Cursor M. 13136 All war sett and ete at esse. Ibid. 
27651 He was gestind ful wele at ais. 2375 Barbour Bruce 
x. 228 He levys at ess that frely levys. c 2450 Merlin xxii. 
397 Galashin was not all at his ese, ffor he was yet a-monge 
the horse feet. 2535 Coverdale Hosea ii. 7, I will go turne 
agayne to my first huszbonde, for at y l tyme was I better at 
ease, then now. 1668-9 Marvell CVw. cix. Wks. 1872-5 IL 
268 If. .you have given us a rule to walke by, our discretion 
will be more at ease. 1670 Cotton Espernon it. v. 210 
Monied men . . amongst whom his Majesty conceiving the 
Duke of Espernon to be one the most at his ease, etc.^ 2711 
Addison Sped. No. 106 r 2, I am the more at Ease in Sir 
Roger's Family, because it consists of sober and staid Per- 
sons. 18x1 Svd. Smith Lett, cc, An old Aunt has. .left me 
an estate, .this puts me a little at my ease, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. t. § 27. 202 We all felt more at ease when a safe foot- 
ing was secured. 3868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xxiv. 564 
He felt much more at his ease in the saddle than afoot. 

b. a 3300 Cursor M. 16119 Mi wyf es sumquat iuel at 
ess [v. r. ese]. a 2450 Knt. de la Tour (2868) 59 She . . was 
of cuelte atte ease in this worlde. 1483 Vnlg. abs Terentio 
2 a, lii. or.iiii. days }itt j was euyll att ese in my hede. 
2642 T. Taylor God’s Judgem. 1. 1. xx. 70 He feigned him- 
selfc to be cvill at ease. 1832 Tennvson Milled s Dau. xix, 
You were ill at ease . .Too fearful that you should not please. 

C. 1690 W. Walker ldiomal. Anglo-Lat. 156 A little 
case (1. c. a prison). 3829 Heath Grocer's Comp. (1869) 92 
note , Little Ease was a place of confinement for unruly ap- 
prentices ; it was situated in the Guildhall. . 

III. Relief, alleviation. [Somewhat influenced 
by the verb.] 

8. Relief or mitigation of pain or discomfort ; 
release from an annoyance. Const, from, of. 

1542-3 Act 34 ^5 lien. VI //, viii. z Surgions.. 

mindinge onely their owne lucres, & nothing the profit 
or case of the discscd or pacient. 1^88 Allen Adtttott. 27 
Sura little ease and release of the intollcrable fearcs and 
miseries. 2702 J. Purcell Cholick{\ 714) 303 The Patient 
breaks muen Wind upwards and downwards, and finds 
Ease thereby. 1729 Butlf.r Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 61 That 
positive enjoyment, which sudden ease from pain, .affords. 
277 5 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 61 That a great man may get 
ease from, importunity. _ 2842 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 1x2 
Liberate him, said the King, and give us ease. 

b. f To do one's case : to relieve the bowels. So 

scat, house of case. 

e 2645 Howell Lett . (1655) 1. 5 1. xviu. cS It happen'd the 
King was come from doing his Ease. 1731 Swtrr Strephen 
Sr C. Wks. 1755 IV. i. 157 Had you but through a cranny 
spied, On house of ease your future bride, c 1850 Rudinr. 
Navig. (Wcale) 143 Round-house at the Head. Conveni- 
ences or seats of ea*c for the officers. 

c. Chapel of Ease ; bee Chapel. So also (hu- 
morously) court of case , theatre of case-, one pro- 
vided to relieve the crowding in a larger building. 

2779 Sheridan Critic 1. i. Make the stage a court of ease 
to the old Bailey. 1796 J. Owen Trav. Europe II. 429 It 
seems a sort of theatre of ease to that called the National. 
0 . Relief from constraint or pressure ; abroga- 
tion or alleviation of a burden or obligation ; 
•f redress of grievances, ■[. Writ of ease: a certi- 
ficate of discharge from employment ; transf a 
1 bill of divorcement \ 

1576 Lshba kdv Perarnb. Ken/(t 8x6) to 7 Hastings Dover, 
Hithe (etc.]., were ilic first Ports of priviledge.. although., 
divers other places also ffor the ease of their charge) l»c crept 
in, .2587 Fleming Centn. I /climbed III. 1345/2 Thus-was 
justice ministred, and that execution to Gods gloric, & the 


ease of the common wealths greefe dispatched. 2643 Mil- 
ton Divorce it. xvi. (1851) 103 Salomith. .sent a writ of ease 
to. - her husband ; svhich, as Josephus there attests, svas law- 
full only to men. 2647-8 Cotterell Davila’s Hist. Fr. 
(1678) 18 Haring .. tried gentle measures, and .. found no 
Ease. .1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Re/., Mischiefs ...might 
follow, if princes get not . . ease from the apostolic see. 
1693 W. . Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 519 He hath a writ 
of ease given him ; rude donatus est . 

+ 10 . concr . (from 8, 9): An act or means of re- 
lieving pain or discomfort, of giving relaxation 
from burdens, an easement, relief. Ohs. 

c 2440 Promp. Paw. 143 Ese, or cowmfort, levamen , 
consolavien. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (2632) 275 
Eases of griefes he reposeth. .in calling from the thought of 
offence. 2606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. v. x. 56 Till then, lie 
sweate, and seeke about for eases. 1701 J. Law Counc. 
Trade (1752) 172 This ease.. of the industry, would chiefly 
and principally fall on the lands by two several ways. 
<11718 Penn Life in Wks. 1726 I. 129 Dissenters receiv’d a 
General Ease, and enjoy’d their Meetings peaceably. 2737 
Whiston Josephus' Antiq. m.iii, That [discovery of springs] 
was an ease to them [the Israelites suffering thirst]. 2747 
in Col. Rec.Penn. V. 141. Required by His Majesty from 
th ose C olonies to be done in ease of the National Expence. 

IV. 11 . Comb., as j- ease-bred, - loving adjs. ; 
ease-and-comfort, a leg-Test, consisting of two 
boards fixed in the shape of a *]“ ; i* ease-room, a 
comfortable lodging-room ; cf. Easement i d. 

2592 Troubl. Raigne K. John (x6ix) 62 The ease-bred 
Abbots, and the bare -foot Friars.. Are all in health. 2629 
Rutherford Let . v. (1862) 1. 47 In your house there are fair 
ease-rooms and pleasant lights. 1847 C’tess Blessington 
AT. Herbert^ Tauchn.) 1. 126 A bergere in each of the rooms, 
with abundant pillows to prop up her weak frame, and an 
ease-and-comfort to each, to support her legs. 2878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 175 Around Hanno gathered all that was 
ease-loving, all that was shortsighted. 

Ease, obs. and dial. var. of Eaves. 

Ease ( r Jz ), v. Forms : 4 eysy, eyse, (heise), 
eyss, («Sfr.) eiss, eese, ayse(n, 4-5 esy(n, 4-6 
ese(n, 5- ease. [Prob. originally ad. OF. aaisier 
— It. adagiare, f. L. ad to, at + late L. *asiu-m 
Ease sb .* ; but virtually f. the sb.] 

1 . trans. To give ease (physically) to ; to render 
more comfortable, relieve from pain, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 82 bo )>et byej> zuo wyse to loky Vet body 
and to eysyand todelyty. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. xvii. 
liii. (1495) 635 Iuy bathe vertue of rypynge, of clensynge and 
of easynge. ? a 1400 Chester PI. 11. (2847) 5 This woman . . 
That esead me this hasse. 24x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sosvle iv. xxxii. 
(1483) 81 Oftimes these armes wil bleden to esen and com- 
forten the hede. 1535 Coverdale 1 Sam. xvi. 23 So was 
Saul refreszshed, & eased. 2588 J. U DKU.Diot replies (Arb.) 
7 Though it grieue mee to thinke vpon it, yet it easeth my 
stomacke to tell it. 1809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 56 He drank it 
because it 4 broke the wind, and eased' him. 2847 Emerson 
Poems, Daemonic Love, Even the fell Furies are appeased, 
The good applaud, the lost are eased. 

+ b. To refresh with repose or food ; to enter- 
tain, accommodate hospitably. Also ref. Obs. 

i 33 °.R* Brunne Chron. (1810) 96 Toward Wynchestre 
Vam dight, his folk forto eyse. Ibid. 192 Seke were [>er 
heised, heled Vam of wound. 2375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 387 
Thai csyt thame, and maid gud cher. CX386 Chaucer 
Kitts. T. 1336 Theseus . , festeth hem, and doth so gret 
labour To csen hem. f 140a Ysvaiue «J* Gaw. 232 That 
night had i . . mi stede esed of the best, c 1430 Syr Geuer. 
(Roxb.) 2816 Anazaree. .into a feire chambre him ladd, And 
eased him as a fre prisovn. c 2450 Lonelich GrwrVxlii. 543 
(Se] that . . they ben esed with the beste. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. lxi. 257/Harl. MS.) His squier so3te an host, for 
swiche a worthi kn>*3t tobeesideynne. 1650 Roivfson] Hist. 
AVnt(i842) 5x3 To harbour more souldiers nor conuententlie 
they can lodge & ease. 2605 Blackriore Pr. Arth. vi. 457 
Boldly fall on, before their Troops are eas’d. 

c. + To ease nature (obs.), case oneself : to relieve 
the bowels. 

CX440 Promp. Paw. 243 Esyn, stercoriso, merdo , egero. 
1581 Mulcaster Positions vi. (18B7) 47 Passage to dismisse 
excrements which easeth. 16x1 Bible Deut. xxiii. 13 If 
thou wilt ease thyself. 2697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. xxvi. 
(1715) 145 Whosoever easeth Nature in Apollo's Temple 
shall be Indicted. 1877 E. Peacock N.AV. Line. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Ease one's self, to relieve the bowels. 

2 . To give ease of mind to ; to comfort, dis- 
burden, relieve (the mind or heart). Also refl. 

c *34° Cursor M. 13863 (Trin.) He esed him wij> wordcs 
hende. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV, 1700 And with oure spechc 
lat us esc oure herte. 1483 Vnlg. abs Terentio 6 b, I shall 
ese my mvnde or hertt, an imp vieo morem gessero. 1526 
Tisdale Matt. xi. 28 Come unto me . . and I will ese you. 
2631 Gouge Gods Arrows iv. viii. 385 Torment [may prove] 
an occasion of easing the mind. 173* Pope Ep. Bathurst 
365 Some scruple rose, but thus he eas'd his thought. 1807 
Crabbe Hall of Just. t. 29 Give me to ease my tortured 
mind. 2820 Keats H)per. 1. 1x2 And all those acts which 
Deity supreme Doth ease its heart of love in. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. II. 294 The Chancellor.. could not well 
case himself by cursing and swearing at Ormond. . 

+ 3 . To give relief to (any one suffering from 
oppression, or burdened with expenses or laborious 
duties) in wider sense; to benefit, help, assist. 
Also (rarely) absol. Obs. or arch. 

*33 ° R- Brunne Chron. Pro]. 84, I made it not (orto be 
praysed, Bot [f>]at be lewed menne were aped, 2389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 8 So Vat Ve somme be nat so moche V* on 
may be esed as wel as an oper. 1553 Eden Treat. New hut, 
(Arb .) 16 As though they would ease 5*011 with a sterope. 
2587 F liming Cert in. H olinshed III. 2542/2 They werenfter* 
wards eased by purueiors appointed forthovrand other pur- 
jrases. a 1619 Donne Biathan. (2644) *90 If that rule.. be 
• - a good guide in all perplexities, it will ease very much. 


1647 Protests Lords I. 25 The kingdom eased . . by the 
discharging of all unnecessary forces. 1653 Urquhakt R< t. 
belais 1. xlv, He . . gave unto each of them a horse to ease 
them upon the way. 2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 746 Towards 
the latter end of Summer, .they constantly eased the Coun- 
try, and retired of themselves. 1761-2 Hume Hist. £rg. 
(1806) IV. IxitL 713 The declared intention of easing the 
dissenters. 

4 . To relieve, lighten, set free (a person, etc.) oj 
(+ from ) a burden, pain, anxiety, or trouble. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 354 Thou shall be esed er thou 
go Of thilke unsely jolif wo. r 1460 Fortescue Ah. 4. 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 75 His Son, King Roboham, would not 
ease them thereoff. 1526 PHgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13 h, 
In maner easynge them of theyr labour. 1535 Coverdale 
Ps. lxxx.[Ixxxi.] 6 He eased his shulder from the burthen. 
*575-85 Abp. Sandys Semi. (1841] 227 If this law were ob- 
served, the people should be eased of great cxpences, judges 
andju slices of great travail. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.)7>/rr. 
Prague Wks. III. 90, I am no sooner eased of him, but 
Gregory Gandergoose. .catches me by the gol!. 2663 Char, 
leton Chor..Gigant. 9 Nor, indeed, can I ease you of that 
wonder. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 486 The Pastor., 
eases of their Hair, the loaden Herds. 1^25 Pope Odyss. 
xxi. 342 Ease your bosoms of a fear so vam. 2748 Ansox 
Voy. 1. vi. 63 To ease the expedition of all unnecessary ex- 
pence. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke F. vi. 76 To ease my 
mind of all worldly concerns. 1862 Borrow Wales 1. 34 A 
powerful priest, .has. .eased me of my sins. 

b. in pass, with prep, omitted, poet. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 739 (Adam & Eve] eas’d the putting 

off These troublesom disguises which wee wear, Strait side 
by side were laid. 

c. humorously. To deprive, despoil oj. 

1609 Holland Livy xxxvn. xiii. 952 Having eased them 
[exutos] of a great part of their prey, .he chased themselves 
to the sea unto tneir ships. <1 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Combat hi. ii. (R.) He is sure to be eased of his office, 
though perhaps he bought it. Mod. The light-fingered 
gentry eased them of their purses. 

5 . To lighten (a burden, etc.) ; to lessen (an in- 
convenience) ; to assuage, relieve (pain, distress). 

a 2374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 950 And cch of sow eseth 
otheres sorwes smerte. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in 
Holinsh. II. 152/2 And (or eas ing whereof he., in verie deed 
had also promised, and deuised how and by what means 
these charges might be answered. 1590 Shaks. Mids.N. 
v. i. 35 Is there no play To ease the anguish of a torturing 
houre ? 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603' 112 The 
haven is not very large nor safe, but that inconvenience is 
somewhat eased by an artificiall key. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Crosse vi, Ah my deare Father, ease my smart. 
2702 Col. Rec. Penn. II. 109 'Tis resolved that it cannot be 
eased or remitted. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . (1776) IV. 355 
The horse and the ass., contribute to ease his fatigues. 1834 
Ht. Martineau Moral 1. 3 Machinery, which easeth man’s 
labour. 1846 M c Cu lloch A cc. Brit. Empire ( 2 854) 1 1 . 1 33 
This conduct is found conducive to easing the rates, 
b. poet. To rest from, relax (labour). 

1715-20 Pope Iliad x. 543 Eased in sleep the labours of 
the day. 2872 K. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 36 The rest which 
easeth long toil. 

0 . To render easy, facilitate. ?are. 

3632 Mass. & Field Fatal Dow. 11. i, My miracle ij 
eased. 2667 Milton P. L. vil 430 (Storks] with mutual 
wing Easing thir flight. 2795 Anderson Narr. Embassy 
China in Morse Avier. Geog. (1796) II. 526 But with this aiu 
in casing the passage, the beginning of the ascent has a very 
fearful appearance. 

7 . To relax slightly (anything that is too tight) ; 
to move gently ; to lift slightly ; to shift a little, 
make to fit. 

Mod. Tell the carpenter to ease the door a little. 

+ 8. intr. To cease, slacken. Obs. \ cf. 10 b. 

*5 8 3 Exec, for Justice (1675) 46 The remnant of the 
wicked flock . . would ease from their . . Iibelliiigs, 2875 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.),Ease, to cease operation i, 
abate. Trains boun to ease a bit. 

9 . Naut. Often with away , down , off : to slacken 
(a rope, sail, etc.). To case up: to come tip 
handsomely with a tackle-fall. Also in forms of 
command, as Ease away / Ease off!: slacken out 
a rope or tackle. Ease her l (in a steam vessel) : 
reduce the speed of the engine. Ease the helm l : 
put the helm down a few spokes in a head sea. 
(Adm. Smyth.) 

2627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. 20 When the Shroudi 
are too stifle, we say, ease them. 2692 ibid. xvi. 76 io 
make her go more large, they say, Ease the Ilelnt. 2709 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Larguer. .TEcoute, Joeaw 
off the sheet. 1833 Mabry at P. Simple iox Ease the 
ship with a spoke or two when she scuds. 28^2 Punch I. 35 
The dirty laa below, whose exclamation of ‘ Ease her— step 
her — one turn ahead ' — may one day be destined to jpve the 
word of command on the quarter deck. 2859 Gen.P. I’ltostP- 
son Audi Alt. II. xcv. 7 a The present government xmpht 
have stood its ground, if it had known now to ease 
rope handsomely, i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 8 
Luff and ease off the fore-sheet. 1881 Daily Tel. 5 J u *>* 

She ratched like a pliantom to windward of us, and..easeu 
away her sheets fore and aft. 188a Narks Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 132 The carings are eased down. 

10 . Ease off. a. trans. To get rid of with tbe 
view of giving or obtaining relief, b. intr . To 
become less burdensome. 

1884 S. Dowell Hist. Taxation I. 277 It was an ob;rct 
with the king to ease off the business. 2884 Mand.es. if 
Exam. 22 Oct. 4/x To-morrow., the rates arc likely to a gait 
ease off. 1S87 S/ee/ator 30 July joi 2/2 Every effort toeaxi 
off the immediate pressure 01 the agrarian difficulty. 

Hence Eased ppl. a. 

1852 Ord. Rreut. R. Engineers 5 37. 224 The Arms to 
be carefully deposited in the Rack, with cased spring*. 2077 
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EASING. 


M. Arnold Heine's Grave, Poems II. 257 Cool drinks, and 
an eased Posture and opium. 

Easeful (Dzful), a . Also 4 eisfull, 5 esful. 
[f. Ease sb. + -POL.] 

X. That gives ease, ’comfort, or relief; comfort- 
able, soothing. 

1375 Barbour Bruce V. 70 Myne auenture heir tak will I, 
Quhethir it be eisfull or angry. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xx. 
46 Wyth ojnre thyng Dat esful ware to J>are lykyng. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia m. 377 Wishing easeful rest to Philoclea. 
1577 Holxnshed Citron. I. 58/2 How pleasant and easefull 
the good Iucke of those princes. 1607 C. Lever in Farr's 
S. P. 168 To make his burthen Easeful as hee may. 3625 
tr. Gonsalvio's Sp. Inquis . 123 A bed of flags which serued 
them both to couch on, more painefull a great deale then 
easefull. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 67 It is 
neither easeful, profitable, nor praiseworthy in this Life to 
do evil. 1820 Keats Ode Nightingale 52 For many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death. 1886 T. 
Hardy in Macnt. Mag. 70 That easeful sense of accomplish- 
ment which follows work done that has been a hard struggle 
In the doing. 

2. Unoccupied, at rest; addicted to ease or in- 
dolence, slothful, careless. 

3611 Cotgr., Aiser , to be lazie, easefull. <13618 Raleigh 
Seat 0/ Govt. (1651) 66 Giving the best of their grain 
to the easefull and idle. 3628 Wither Brit, Rcmenib. Hi. 
38 The faire smooth way, of easefull Pleasure tends. 3686 
J. Crook Ep. Yng. People prof. Trrith 4 Rest no longer in an 
easeful mind .. but sink’ down in deep Humility. 3855 
Singleton Virgil! . 88 Winter is easeful for the husbandman. 

Hence Ea*sefuUy adv. t in an easeful manner; 
comfortably; idly. Ea*sefcilness, the condition 
of being easeful. 

i6ix Cotgr., Estre eit la paille iusques an ventre , to be 
fully accommodated, easefully lodged, a 1639 W. Whate- 
ley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 235 The diligent man takes as 
much content in his moderate labour, as the sluggard in 
somnolency and easefulesse. 1883 Brit . Q. Rev. July 15 The 
exceeding sense of comfort and easefulness. 3886 Graphic 
27 Feb. 242/1 Standing with her hands on her hips, ease, 
fully looking at the preparations on her behalf. 

Easel (f'zel, rzh). Also 7-8 oasle, 8 ezel. 
[ad. Du. ezel = Gcr. esel ass. Cf. the similar use 
of Horse.] A wooden frame to support a picture 
while the painter is at work upon it; a similar 
frame used to support a blackboard, etc, (In 
quot. 1791 a blunder for palette.) 

1634 T. B[ate] Alyst. Nat. 119 Provide a frame or Easel 
called by Artists. 3688 R. Holme Armoury m. 193/1 St. 
Luke, the Patron of Painters . . is drawn at Kis Easle work- 
ing. 3733 Belchier in Phil. Trans. XXXVI II. 196 The 
Trunk of a Skeleton fix'd to a Painter’s Ezel. 1793 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 7 Many of the unexpected changes 
in mixing colours on a painter s easle: .may depend on these 
principles. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 199 The Easel is 
a frame which supports the painting during its progress, 
b. as the typical instrument of a painter. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. 1. iii. 223 note, Some produc- 
tions of his easel vie with those of Raphael. 

Hence Ea*seldom (nonce -wd.), painting as a 
profession ; the whole body of painters. Easel- 
picture, easel-piece, a picture painted at the 
easel, or small enough to stand upon it. 

3706 Art of Painting (17 44) 308 He continued working on 
his easel-pieces. 3841 W. Spalding Italy It. Is/. II. 396 
His easel-pictures are perfect models of colouring, i860 
Sala in Comh. Mag. 1. 578 This grandee of easeldom. 

Easeless (f-zles), a. [f. Ease sb. + -less.] 

1. Of persons ; Having no ease or rest. rare. 

3623 Vicars AEneid n. 915 Thus as I ceaselesse, easelesse 

pri’d about, In every nook, furious to finde her out. 

2. Of pain or distress : Having no abatement, 
admitting of no relief. 

a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1867)11. 169 It will take from them 
all pleasure, and bring them to easeless, and yet endless, pain. 
3633 Drumm. of Hawth. Speeches K. Chas., Thou becalm’st 
Mind’s easeless aDguish. <13770 Whitefield Serm. xxxii. 
"Wks. 1772 VI. 10 Easeless and endless misery. 

3. Destitute of ease in bearing or manner, rare. 
iBxx Monthly Mag. XXXI. 5 It is often accompanied 

with a punctilious easeless behaviour. 

Easement (/ *zment). Also 4 eyse-, 4-5 ese- 
inent, 5 esmint, -ment, ay sy ament, (6 hese- 
ment), 6-8 eas-, 7 aismont. [a. OF. aisement , f. 
ais-ier, Eases'.: see -ment; cf. Anglo -Lat. aisia- 
mentam .] 

1. The process or means of giving or obtaining 
ease or relief from pain, discomfort, or anything 
annoying or burdensome ; relief, alleviation ; f re- 
dress of grievances. Now somewhat rare. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 259 Some esement has lawe 
yshapen us. C1400 Destr. Troy 7988 We exiled for jeuer- 
more our easement to laite. 1583 • Golding Calvin on 
Rent, xviii- 105 In sted of easement he findeth himself 
tormented dubble. 1640-9 Sir B. Rudyard in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. m. (1692) I. 24 They must . . be eased in their Goods, 
from the exactions, .of Pursevants [etc.]. .And if the People 
have all these easements, yet if, etc. 1796 Burke Let. noble 
Ld. Wks. 1842 II. 260, 1 certainly stand in need of every 
kind of relief and easement. 1840 W. Howitt Visits Re- 
mark. Places 200 Seeking a little easement of their swollen 
purses. 3876 Bancroft Hist. U. -S\ III. ix. 405 He pro- 
mised its reduction to three shillings in the pound, an ease- 
ment to the landed interest of five hundred thousand pounds. 

tb. Dogs of casement', dogs employed to take 
up the chase in place of those that are spent. Obs. 

1616 Surtl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 692 Then also you 
must let slip some of your fresh dogs, or dogs of easement, 
f c. spec. The relieving of the body by evacua- 
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tion of excrement ; concr., a privy. Phrases, House , 
stool of casement ; to do one's casement. Obs. 

c 1430 Life St. Nath. (1884) 43 Schal j>ey [children] not .. 
make me foule wyth her kyndely esement. 1513 Bk. Ker - 
uynge in Babces Bk. (1868) 283 And se the hous of hesement 
be swete and dene. 1555 Fardle Facious 1. v. 51 In the 
easemente of vrine, the men rowked doune. X580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong , Allcr d la sclle , to go to the stoole 
of easement. 1634 Harington Salemes Regirn. 3 Doing 
his easement. 1712 Digby Epicurus’ Morals 124 The 
soldiers, .found him in a House of Easement. 

*fd. spec. Refreshment by food and repose; 
hence, comfortable accommodation, food and lodg- 
ing ; * entertainment for man or beast*. Obs. 

<•1400 Ywaine <f- Caw. 3384 He had ful nobil rest, With 
alkins esment of the best. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxx. 
155 He wold not abyde in Scotland in wynter season for 
esement of his peple. 15. . Eger <$• Gr. 235 tn Furniv. Percy 
Folio I. 361 Easment for me and my hackney. 15*3 Fitz- 
iierb. Surv. i. (1539) 5 A place of easement to put in cattel. 
I 535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 93 Meit and drink, lyre, 
claithis and easment. 1820 Scott Monast. xvi. He might 
have bad less to complain of in respect of easements. 

2. Advantage, convenience, comfort; furtherance, 
assistance ; formerly also, gratification, enjoyment, 
i* Common easement : something done for the 
public benefit, arch, or Obs. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 3338 A place onestly ordainit for esmint 
of hir. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. viii. 772 Wyth pareposses- 
syounys and £are Rentis Wyth wont Fredomys and Aysya- 
mentis. C1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xx. 120 "Into esement of 
him silf and also of his neiibour, a man mai singe, pleie, and 
Jau^e vertuoseJL 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Corn/l. i. (1876) 
1 6 The reparation of such wayes, brydges, and other common 
easements. x6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Cornrtnv. (1603) 212 
Nature unwilling that humane life should want any ease- 
ment, hath provided, .the labour of cammels. 3791 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 283 To leave our . . loose materials, stowed 
away in the store-room, ..was indeed a great easement 
to us. 38x8 Sc6tt Hrt. Midi, xxxvii, I had the cast of 
a horse from Ferrybridge — and divers other easements. 

b. concr. Something that serves for an assist- 
ance or convenience; e.g. accommodation in or 
about a house, as rooms, sheds, or farm- buildings. 

cj4 00 Maundev. xix. 214 Schippes. .made with Halles & 
Chambres and other eysementes. 3502 Arnoldf. C/xrox. (1811) 
338 Easmentis fixed vnto houses or to soile. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maf, Act Robt*. I, 26 That nane of them [our subjects] sail 
. .carie. .anie kind of armour: or horse, or other aismentis, 
to the comon enemies of our Realme. 1703 Maundrell 
Jourrt. Jerus. (1721) 28 Without the assistance of such 
easements. 1771 Smollett Hum/h. Cl. II. 48 The bills in 
their houses [in Scotland] say they have different easements 

3. The right or privilege of using something not 
one’s own ; esp. in Law. (See quot.) 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 22, I wille the seid Jenete terme of 
hire lyff haue esement of the kechene to make in hire mete, 
and esement of the welle in y° yeerd. 1598 Kitchin Courts 
Leet{ 1675) 210 A Way or other thing of easement. 1607 
Cowell, Easement , esamentum, is a seruice that one neigh- 
bour hath of another by charter or prescription, without 
profile, as a way through his ground, or such like. 1876 
Digby Real Prop. iii. 354 If the purposes for which the 
land of another are used merely tend to the more convenient 
enjoyment of another piece of land, the right is called an 
easement. 

Easer (r-z ai). [f. Ease v. + -er.] One who or 
that which gives ease or relief. Hence Ea'seress. 

*599 Greene Alphons. (1861) 235 Farewell, Medea, easer 
of my heart. 1610 Markham Masterp. 1. xcii. 179 This is 
lenitiue and a great easer of paine. 1631 Celestina xii. 136 
Easeresse of my paine, and my hearts joy ! 1779 Johnson 
Lett. (17 88) II. cc.vxi. 82 The depository of her troubles, 
and easer of her bosom. 

i* Ea'sierly, ady. Obs. rare. Used for casilier, 
comparative cfegree of Easily. 

1494 Fabvan vi. clxxxvi. 187 He myght the more easyerly 
optayne the possession. x66x Lovell Hist. Anim. § Min. 
146 The lesser are more moist, easieriy concocted. 

Easily (f’zili), adv. Formerly compared 
easilier, -eat ; also Easierly. Forms : 4 aisie- 
liche, eseliche, eesely, eesili, 4-5 esely, esili, 
esyly, 5-6 ensely, 6 easly, easilie, 6- easily, 
[f. Easy a. + -ly ‘i.J 

1. Comfortably; without pain, discomfort, or 
anxiety, luxuriously, self-indulgently. 

c 1300 St. Brandati 395 5e schulle wende, Al eseliche with- 
oute anuy [MS. Laud 308, 106 (Halliw.) has aisieliche]. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 20 To disceyue men in gostly 
good is and worldly, and norischcn hem esily in synne. 
0x386 Chaucer Prol. 471 Vp on an Amblere esily [ v.r . 
esely] she sat, ^*440 York Myst. xlviii, 298 Belyve 3e 
brought me of J>e^beste And made^my bedde full esyly. 
3562 Act 5 Eliz. xii. § 3 Persons seeking only to live easily, 
and to leave their honest Labour. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 
in. ii. 330 The one sleepes easily because be cannot study. 
Mod. The patient rested much more easily last night. 

2. 'Without constraint or stiffness; smoothly, 
freely. 

1398 TrevisA Barth. DeP. R. v. iii, pis puppis [the hinder 
part of the brain] is harde pat be synewis of meuynge meue 
pe eseloker [1535 easelier] and pe soner. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Sam. xx. 8 A swerde. .which wente easely ourand in. 1599 
Shaks- Much Ado v. i. X59 Sir, your wit ambles well; it 
goes easily. Mod. The window-frame fits quite easily. 

f3. Without hurry; deliberately, gradually. 
Also, calmly, quietly. Obs. 

1384 Chaucer//. Earns 3675 That through the woride her 
fame goo Esely and not to faste. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2208 
When Priam hade his prologe prechea to ende, Ector hym 
answarede esely and faire. c 1440 A nc. Cookery in Househ. 


Ord. (1790) 473 Let hit renne thorugh esiliche. 1483 Vulg. 
abs Terentio 7 b, Bere esily thy harme Sc it shall greue the 
the /esse. i6xx Tourneur Atk. Trag. u. iv, ) am ac- 
quainted with the way . . Lets easily walke. 3695 Ld. 
Preston Boeth. 1. 9 She reach’d her Hand easily towards 
my Breast. 

4. With little exertion, labour, or difficulty. 

CX384 Chaucer H. Fame 1929 So great a noyse .. Men 

myght by t have herd esily to Rome, c 1400 Maundev. xiv. 
160 The poyntes^ [of these contrefetes] wil breken lightly, 
and men may esily pollische hem- c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. 
ix. 46 Withoute the clerkis. .lay persoones schulen not esili 
1*3 tli and anoon haue the dew vndirstonding of Holi Scrip, 
ture. XS38 Starkey England n. ii. § 12 (1871) 190 By thys 
mean, .the controuersys. .schold easel yar be pacyfyd. 1550 
Veron Godly* Saiyngs (1846) 9 Whyche thing we may easly 
se in the historyes of the olde auncyent Jewes. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiv. 65 Nothing is more easily broken 
than admans word. 1718 Motteux Quix. (1733) II. 178 
Who might easiliest get out of the City. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Ecort. 29 It is a., better rule not to put off till to- 
morrow what we can do more easily to-day. 

b. In phrases like easily possible, it may easily 
happen. Also easily (= beyond question) first, 
after L. facile princeps. 

1590 Swinburn Testaments 145 They are more straung, 
nor easilie like to happen. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 75. 
2674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 96 We name, .things accord- 
ing to what they oftenest or easiliest do seem to us to be. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus xlix. 6 He as easily last among 
the poets As thou surely the first among the pleaders. 
1883 W. Blaikie in Harper’s Mag. Nov. 007/1 Harvard has 
..easily the finest gymnasium in the world. 

5. With little resistance or reluctance. 

2649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 392 The House of Peers 
. .gave, .easily [their consent]. 1656 Kidgley Pract. Physic 
56 If it come from the Brain it [a Catarrh] afflicteth easily, 
long and continually. . 3711 Steele Sped . No. 153 f 4 Youth 
catches Distempers more easily l than Age], X715 Desacu- 
liers Fires Impr. 38 They easily bear with the smothering 
HeatofStoves. 1725 De Foe Voy. round IV, (1840] 24,1 had 
too easily, and, I may say, too weakly, put that to the vote. 
1871 Tennyson Last Toum. 401 [He] had thought He 
loved her. .wedded easily But left her all as easily. 
f 6. Preceded by but : In a listless or indifferent 
manner ; hence, in a trifling degree ; with poor 
success ; indifferently, meanly, poorly. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 29 Some peple endowed with worldly 
goodes.-.can not depart but easily withe finaunce. 3476 
Sir J. Paston in Lett. 776 III. 162 The Frenshe Kynge 
cheryssheth hyr [Queen Margaret] butt easelye. 1519 Hor- 
man Vulg. j6 Some nonnys kepe theyr virginite but easely. 
/bid. 34 For lacke of tetbe I cham my meate but easily. 1536 
Remcd. Sedition 16 Can they here goddis lawes, ye though 
they be but easily preached, and not abhorre sedition .. ? 

7. (Made) in such a manner as to be easy. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 75 The stakes ..are ?o easily 
made, that one may go them vp and downe a hors-backe. 

Easiness (z*zines). [f. Easy -f -ness.] The 
state or quality of being Easy (in any of its senses). 

1. Freedom from discomfort or anxiety. 

1691 Ray Creation, The rest and easiness we enjoy when 
asleep. 

2. The quality of being easy in attitude, be- 
haviour, style, etc. 

3567 Demit Horace's De Arte Poet. A j, I followe flowinge 
easynes, my style is clearely marde. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 343 Her Easiness of Behaviour makes him 
secure of acceptance, a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1830) XIII. 
378 Perspicuity, purity, propriety, strength and easiness, 
constitute a good style. 3841 D’Jsraeli Amen.* Lit. (1 B67) 
551 Yirgil .. wanting much of that natural easiness of wit 
that Ovid had. 

3. Indolence, carelessness, indifference. 

1581 Sidney Def. Pocsie (Arb.) 49 They are full of very 
idle easines. 1602 Shaks. Ham.y. i. 75. 1099 T. CJockmanJ 
Tulips Offices (1706) 207 Ruin’d by his Easiness and 
Neglect. 3825 Houlston Tracts I. xxx. 3 There was no 
reason for deferring it, but only just his easiness. 

4. The quality of not being difficult or burden- 
some ; facility. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ivii. (1495) 172 Many and 
dyuerse boones ben in the body and that for . . easynesse of 
mouynge. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 727 No man. . should 
with too much easinesse be promoted without witnesses. 
2602 Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 166 Refraine to night And 
that shall lend a kinde of easinesse To the next abstinence. 
1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 320 The easinesse of 
the purchase makes the profit so much the greater. 3800 
Stuart in Wellingtons Disp. (1877) 575 Besides easiness 
of conquest, they would find wealth. 

5. The quality of not being harsh or exacting ; 
gentleness, indulgence, kindness. 

1483 Vulg. abs Terentio 20 a, To holde chylder vndir wyth 
shame & gentillnes sofnes or esynes. 16x1 Beaum. & Ft. 
Maid's Trag. iv. i. Do you raise mirth out of my easi- 
ness? 1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xliv. 347 The Easinesse 
of our Saviour, in bearing with offences, etc. 1748 Butler 
Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 304 That easiness of temper, which .. 
is expressed by the word good-humoun i86z Trench 
Mirac. xxiii. 344 Behind a seeming severity lurks the real 
love, while under the mask of greater easiness selfishness 
lies hid. . , 

+ 6. The quality of being easily influenced; m 
bad sense, credulity ; want of firmness, fickleness. 

<z 1619 Daniel Coll . Hist . Eng . ( 3626 ) 3 } The King, .work- 
ing vpon the easinesse of his youth, ami ambition. 3674 
Ch . fr Court of Rome 12 Persons., who practised upon their 
easiness. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr . \\. 49^ Ihe Envy and 
Spight of the Chief Priests and Pharisees, The Easiness and 
Fury of the Common People. <z 3797 H. Walpole Mem . Geo . 
fl , (1847) III. v/i. 174 AU made advantage of English easi - 
ness and dissipation. 

Easing- tr-zig), vbl. sb.i [f. Ease v. + -ing L] 

48 
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EASTER- 


The action of the verb Ease. Mostly genmdial. 
Also ^ casing-chair^ a nightstool. 

1530 Hollyhakd Treat. Fr. Tong, Allegiance, an casing 
or succouring. 1598 Skaks. Merry IF- 11. ii. 17^ For casing 
me of the carriage. 1626 Bacon* Sylva § 757 The Staying 
and Easing of the Tooth-ach. 16x7 Capt. Smith Seamans 
Gram. xi. 54 The easing of her Masts and Shrouds, for 
some' 'ships will saile much better when they are slackc. 
1718 Hickes & Nelson* J. Kelt level l 11. § 40. 149 The 
Easing and Pleasing many of his Poor Subjects. 1771 Smol- 
lett Humph, Cl. III. 3 Oct., The doctor. .found Frogmore 
enthroned on an easing-chair. 1823 P* Nicholson Tract. 
Build. 195 The taking away of an angle., of the rail., is 
called by workmen the easings of the rail. 1875 Stone- 
henge’ Bril. Smarts n. vm. ii. § x. 649 Easing and starting 
are of course the exact opposites of each other. 

Easing (rziq), vbl, sb? Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 

5 esyng, 9 dial, yeazin, 6 - easing, [contracted 
form of Eayesino.] = Eayesing 2. Also in comb., 
as casing-drops, -sparrenu. 

. a 1400-50 Alexander 1522 Euen als he esynges 3ode oucr 
be he costez. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 1 17 An Esynge, domic ilium, 
tectum. 1580 North Plutarch 597 He. .lay without doors, 
under the easing of the House. x6ix Manchester Court j 
Leet Rec. (1885) II. 267 Anoyed by the water w‘ h cometh 
from theeasingeof the howse. X781 J. Hutton Tour Caves 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Easings , eaves. J 057 J- Scholes Jaunt 
31 in Lane. Gloss. <E. D. S.), See yo, Tim, hoo sed to me, 
iv ther is nah o felley peeorcht on th' yearin’s wi'o choilt 
in his arms. x88i Leiccstersh. Gloss . (E. D. S.\ Easings, 
eaves, more particularly the eaves of a stack or rick. 

Easing (x'ziq), ppl. a. [f. Ease v. + -ing 2 .] 
That eases. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. Spirit (1867) 39 He did it 
upon lightening and easing circumstances. 

Easki, early variant of Ask. 
t Ea'sle. dial. Also i ysle, 4 his-, huys- 
seles, 5 iselle, isyl, ysyle, 6 Sc. isill, 8-9 Sc. 
aizle. [OE. ysle (app. wk. fem.), cogn. w. ON. 
tisli wk. masc., embers, perh. f. Aryan root *cus 
to bum, whence L. iir-ere. The mod. forms cash 
(17th c. zT), aizle , are phonetically anomalous.] 
Hot ashes or cinders ; see quot. 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 2553 (Gr.) Bearwas wurdon to ascan 
and to yslan: a 1000 /Eltric Foe. in Wr.-Wfilcker 146 
Fauilla , ysle. c 1325 Gloss. IF. dc Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 
171 Defalcmetches , from hiseles (V. r. huysseles). c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 2 66 Isyl of fyr z, fauilla. c 1483 Cath. Angl., 
IC\%e\\z,favilla, or a sperke. 1513 Douglas xEueisx. i. 125 
Had sytten still, atnang the assys cautd And lattyr tsillys of 
thar kynd cuntre. 1691 Kay N. C. iVds. Pref. 4 (E. D. S.) 
Wc in Essex use Easles for the hot embers (or as it were 
burning coals) of straw only. 1785 Burns Halloween xiii. 
She fufTt her pipe wi’ sic a lunt . . An aizle brunt Her braw I 
new worset apron. 1874 N. 4 Q. 10 Oct. 290 So as to 
receive and enclose the falling aizle, as well as the wax or 
tallow of the candle. 

Hence + easle-cake, a cake baked in the ashes. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 261 Isylkake, or chesekake, or eykake 
bnkyne vndyr askys. 

tEasse. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 9 ease. An 
earthworm. 

1591 Pf.rcivall sp. Diet., Lombriz, an casse, an earth 
worme. X508 Florio, Lumbrici , little easses or earth- 
wormes. Mod. Devonsh. Dial., Eases, worms. 

Ea’ssel, adv. Sc. Also easel, eissel. [f. 
East ; the mode of formation is obscure.] East- 
ward, easterly. Hence eassel-gate, -ward. 

1810 Hogg Broivnie of Bodsb. I. 12 (Jam.) The wind being 
eissel. 1815 Scott Guy M. i, ‘O, if ye get to eassel and 
wessel again, I am undone.’ 1816 — Antiq. I. vii. 162 
* Weize yoursell a wee easel-ward.' 1829 — Guy M. note 
v, Dandle Eassil-gate, Dandie Wassail-gate .. had their 
names from living eastward and westward in the street of 
the village. 

Ea’SSin, v. Sc. Also easten, eicen, -sen. 
[?repr. OE. *axnian, *ahsniaii, f. oxan-,*ohsan-. 
Ox: cf. ON. kyr yxna 4 a cow in heat* (Vigf.l.j 
a. Of a cow : To desire the male. b. Jig. To 
desire strongly. Hence Eisnin? vbl, sb. 

i66x Act Chas. 7 /, vii. x8* (Jam.) Fiftic sex calves, which 
within three years.. would have ciccned. 17x5 Pesnecuik 
Tweeddale 15 (Jam.) The country people call this plant .. 
Eastning wort, which they affirm makes cows come to bull- 
ing. a 1774 Fkhgusson Poems (1789) II- 42 jjam.) Ye'll 
wcet mony a drouthy mou\ That’s lang a eisning ganc for 
you, Withoutcn fill, O' dribles frae the gude brown cow. 
East list), adv., sb. and a. Forms: a. 1 6astan 
{Norihttmb. dasta), 3-4 eston. /3. 1-2 dost, 2-5 
est, 3 rest, (4 yeast), 4-5 osto, 4-6 easte, ecst, 

6 Sc. cist, 3- east. [repr. two distinct forms in 
OE., both of which occur only as adv. or in com- 
position. (i)OE. I dstan ~ OS. Ostan[a (Du. oost), 
01 IG. tistcina, (MHG. vs ten (e, mod. G. os fen), 
ON. auslan OTcut. *aus-to-itb 4 from the east 
f. base *aus- dawn (found in I „ aurora \—*aitsdsa, 
Lith. <rwj:r,/.Skr. us hits dawn.Gr. avpiov:—*avdpiov 
morning) + double suffix, as in OE. hin-da-n from 
behind. (3) OE-tW, in compounds repr. OTcut. 
m aus-/o- (see above), but as adv. peril, shortened 
from * /aster ‘toward the cast* >-•* OS., OIIG. 
cstar {Du. coster- in compounds), ON. austr advbs. 

OTcut. *ti ustr-, f. *atts- + suffix, as in OE kin- 
der backwards ; cf. ON. austr sb. masc. (gen. 
an sirs), Goth. *Austragutbs Ostrogoths. A trace of 
the lost OE * easier npjxrars in the adj. (compar.) 
Sas terra more easterly ; also in certain place-names. 


as Eastorege , Eastry ; cf. 1 Alduulfus rex Estrange 
lorum * Bred a H. E. I v. xvii. 

• -As a nautical term the Eng. word has been adopted into 
Romanic langs.: Fr., It. est, Sp., Pg. este, Pg. also leste.\ 
A- adv. 

f I. 1. [repr. OE. eastan.'] From the east. Also 
in OE. bi das tan, ME. biesten eastward ; sometimes 
as prep.* with dat. = eastward of. Comb, dastard 
wind : see East-wind. 

c 893 K. ASlfred Ores, l i. § 12 Be eastan Rine sindon East- 
francan. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 806 (Gr.) 3 >f wind cymh 
westan o 35 e eastan. a 1225 Ancr. R . 232 4 Bihold,' eweo 
(he] bi esten.- ^1230 R. Brunne Citron. Langt. (1725) 5 
Grete taliage laid ne heron bi Esten. 

II. [repr. OE. Jastb] 

2. AVith reference to motion or position : In the 
direction of the part of the horizon where the sun 
rises. More definitely : In the direction of that 
point of the horizon which is 90° to the right of 
the north point ; also due (t full) cast. 

c 890 K. yELFRED Bxda 1. iii. (Bosw.) Daet ealond on Wiht 
is hrittijes mila lang east and west, a 1000 Boeth. Metr • 
xiii. 59 (Gr.) Sio sunne . . nord eft and east Eldum o 5 ewe 5 . 
c T2oo Op.min 7270 We sseghenn atst in ure lond hiss neve 
kingess sterrne. 1250 Lay. 23223 Ferden heo test ferden 
heo west. X473 Warkw. Citron. (1830) 22 It [a comet] 
arose ester ana ester, till it arose full este. 1526 Pilgr . 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 b, Where it weneth to go eest, 
it gothe west. X562 J. Heywood Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 41 
Ahvaie the Ionge east the shorter west x6ix Bible Gen . 
xiii. xx Lot journeyed East 1828 J. H. Moore Pract. 
Navig. (ed. 20) 144 If the place be any distance east or 
west of Greenwich. 1832 Act s 3 IFill. IF, lxiv. Sched- 
O. 38 A straight line drawn due east to a point one hundred 
yards distant. 

b. About cast\ in U. S. slang ‘regularly*, in 
proper style, as it should be. 

a x86o H. Bigelow Lett, in Family Comp. (Bartlett), I 
did walk into the beef and ’taters and things about east. 
1864 Lowell Biglow P. Wks. (1879) 231 To find out what 
was about east and to shape his course accordingly. 

3 . quasi -. jA Preceded by prep .from, on, etc. 

c 1200 Ormin 11258 All hiss middellzerd iss ec O fowwre da- 
less dxledd Onn Est, o Wesst, o Suh, o Nor}>. a 1240 
Sawles IFarde in Colt. Hem. 265 As swifte as he sunne gleam 
he scheot from est into west. <1x300 Cursor M. 2212 Fra 
est he broght a felauscap vnto he feld of sennar. 

B. sb. 

1 . subst. use of A. 2. The portion of the horizon 
or of the sky near the place of the sun’s rising. 
More definitely, that one of the cardinal points 
near which the sun rises. 

cxi 80 Newminster Cartul. (1878) 118 Versus le Est. C1300 
St. Brandan 35 Towards than Est so fur we wende. 1340 
Ayenb. 124 Sle^he : hit wereh wyj> het yeast be porueynge 
aye he perils, c 1440. Promp. Parz>. 143 Est, oriens. 1535 
Coverdale Ezek. viii. 16 Fyue and twenty men. .turned., 
their faces towarde the easte. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. 
iii. 27 The gentle day. .Dapples the drowsie East with spots 
of grey. 1655 H. Vaughan Si lex Scint. 1. 65 Herbs sleep 
unto the East, xjyz Pope £p. Cobham 64 The Wind just 
shifted from the East. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xcv. And 
East and West .. Mixt their dim lights .. To broaden into 
boundless day. 

b. To the east (of) : (situated) in an eastward 
direction (from). 

1778 Robertson Hist. Amer . I. 431 If the countries, .had 
been situate^ to the east of those whose longitude mariners 
had ascertained. Mod. Barking is 7 miles to the east of 
London. 

2. The eastern part of the world, the orient; 
the eastern part of a country', district, or town. 

<x 1300 Cursor M. 3384 pai held . . he landes hat war til- 
ward he est. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 339 pre 
kingis camen afer out of he eest. 1482 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
xxii. 21 The real weyfrom the eest in to the west was called 
wailing strete. 1535 Coverdale Ezck. xxv. 4, I will de- 
lyuer y J to the people of the east. 1667 Milton P. L . xi. 3 
Where the gorgeous East..Showrs on her Kings Barbaric 
Pearl. 1732 Berkeley Alcifhr. vi. §27 There was a general 
expectation in the east of a Messiah. 1853 Robertson 
Serin. Ser. in. iii. (1872) 38 In the same East, men take off 
their sandals in devotion. 

3 . — East-wind. 

a 1763 Shenstone Elegies xx. 12 Where the sharp east for 
ever . . blows. 1785 Cowier Task iv. 363 The unhealthful 
East, That., searches evert' bone Of the infirm. 1864 Bry- 
ant Return of Birds iv, The blustering East shall blow. 

C. as adj . That is situated in or adjacent to the 
eastern part of anything ; that is towards the cast ; 
oriental, easterly. Formerly often used where 
eastern would now generally be preferred. 

The adjectival use of the word arises from the analysis of 
com pounds) ike OE. /ast-dxl (see D. x\ the first element of 
which, having a virtually adjectival force, came to be re- 
garded as a separable word. 

. <*1x75 Lamb. Horn. 5 [Christ] rad in et pan est 3ete pere 
burh. 1*97 R. Glouc. (1810' 2 Temese by the Est syde. 
<x 1300 Cursor M. 1x395 A folk . AVonnand be pe est oeccan. 
c 1400 Maundev. xiv. 156 Ethiope is depahcd..in the Est 
partic, and in the MeridioneHe panic. 14x3 I.ydg. Pylgr. 
Sosote v. xiv. 8x The sonne. .hastyd hvm vpward toward the 
eest oryson. 1593 Hookfr Ecel. Pol. iv. xi. The East and 
West Churches. 164* Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. in. vii. 167 
An East window welcomes the infant beams of the Sun. 
1693 Evelyn Compi. Card. I. 30 There are four sorts of 
Expositions, the East, the West, the South and the North. 
I). In Combination. 

1. Combined with sb., as in + coM-deal, eastern 
part ; *f-cast-hnlf [cf. ON. austr-halfr\, eastern or 


easterly side; *p East-man (see quot.) ; east-see, 
a sea on the east side of a' country, or in an eastern 
region of the -world ; formerly also as the proper 
name of the Baltic [— Ger. Osisec ]. See .also 
East-country, -end, -land, -wind, Estriche. 
(The combs, of this class still in' use are now 
commonly written without hyphen, and cast re- 
garded as an adj.) 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. 2 We <;e*sawon hys steorran on 
^cast-diele. c 1200 Ormin 16400 /Estdale off all ]>iss werelld 
iss Anatole sehatenn. a 1300 E. E. Psalter ciifij. 12 How 
mikle estdel stand westdel fra. 898 O. E. Chrvn. an. S54 
Deem monnum pe on *east healfe ptere e vicodoo. cx»» 
Ormin 3430 He sette asteorme upp o pe lifit..Onn;e$tha!lf 
off piss middellserd. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10581 He graumid 
po grete a graunt for to haue In the entre of the est halfe 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. n.‘ 68 The Oustmans, as one 
would say Esterlings or *Eastmen, came out of. .Germanie 
into Ireland. C890 K. Alfred Bxda 1. xii, From *e.ist 
sa op waist sm. c 1305 St. Kenelm 18 in E. E. P. (1S62) 
48 Temese [gop] into pe est see. 17x0 Lond.,Gaz. No. 4669/3 
A Danish Frigot arrived from the East-Sea 

b. Prefixed to names of countries or districts, 
usually with sense ‘ eastern portion of . , as in 
East Germany , East London ; often forming the 
recognized name of a political or administrative 
division, as East Prussia, East Derbyshire . Also 
prefixed to adjs. of territorial signification, ns East- 
midland, East-central ; and to names of peoples, 
as East- Goths (~ Ostrogoths), East- Franks. 

898 O. E. Citron, an. 894 Norphymbre end Eastengle htef- 
don apas geseald. 15x3775 Dittm. Occnrr. (1833) 40 Vpoun 
the xxvj day of September, the Homes wan eist-Ntsbet. 
1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc.K 1573) 196 The Eastgothes 
& Lumbardes, obtained Italy. 1817 Editt. Rev . XXIX. 49 
The East-insular tribes have a chivalrous abhorrence of., 
personal abuse. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. II. 55 
The East-Goths had a strongly monarchical constitution. 

2. With ppl. adj., as *p east -surprised', east- 
bound, eastward bound (chiefly in America of 
railway traffic). 

*599 Nashe z™/. Strife (1 871)29 By the proportion of 
the east.suiprised Gades. .diuers have tried, .to configurate 
a twindike image of it. " x88x Chicago Times 12 Mar., The 
east-bound express was held at North Platte. 1882 Times 
22 Mar. 5/3 East bound freight rates. 

3. East-south-east, East-north-cast \ the points 
of the compass distant 22^° from due East ; East- 
by - Sou th, East - by -North \ the points distant 1 * 
from due East. Used as sb., adj., and adv. 

x 555 Eden Decades IF. Ind. 1. vi. (Arb.) 87 An Eastsouth- 
easte wynde arose. 1594 Davis Seaman's Seer. (1607) 14 
East and by north raiseth a degree in sailing 102 leagues 
and a mile. 1713 Lorut. Gas. No. 5141/3 A Sand lies almost 
East and by South, half Southerly from the Spurn Light. 
1725 De Foe Foy. round IF. (1840)84 We. .then stood away 
east, and east-by-north. Ibid. 302 [We] stood away, .east- 
north-east. Ibid. 335 A much larger river., which.. ran east- 
by-south towards the sea. X742W00DROOFE in Hamvay Trav. 

(1762) I. 11. xxiii. 98 A light breeze springing up at east south 

east, we weighed. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 489 The course 
of a fissure is east-by-north. • 

East (fst), v. [f. prec.] a. intr. To move, turn, 
or veer towards the east. Cf. Easting vbl.sb. b. 
ref. To orientate, find out one’s true position. 

1858 O. Brownson JFks. V. 202 He must make many a 
turning, .before he can east himself. 

Ea*st-COU:ntry. An eastern country : * n 
iSth c. applied spec, to the region of the Baltic; 
cf. Eastland, Estiiiche. Also at t rib. 

1701 J. Law Comic . Trade (1751) 141 Since by them they 
will be capable of receiving corn in the east-country*. » 7®9 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4604/4 Will be exposed to pubhek Sale 
..about 730 Quarters of East-Country' Wheat. 1710 Ibid. 
No. 4708/4 Inquire at the Works, or Royal Exchange Ea*t 
Cpuntry-Walk in Exchange Time. X719 W. Woon Sure. 
Trade 120 Our Trade to the East Indies and East Country 
is as free to us as ever. 

. + Eastee-man. 

x68x E. Whitaker Ignoramus Just. 18 To turn Informer, 
Promoter, or Eastee-man, unless in case of a Riot, or such 
like, the Constable can do no such thing but at his own Peril. 

t Ea*sten, a. Obs. Forms : 3 oaten, 6 Sc. 
ostin. [f. East + -EN ; cf. Noutiien. In quot. 1 205 
the reading tv sterne (Eastern) has been suggested ; 
in quot. 1549 the word may possibly represent 
OE. eastan : sec East.] a. Belonging to Eastern 
countries ; b. Coming from the east ; easterly- 
e 1*05 Lay. 27393 Kories and dukes eke oftcstcnc weorlcie. 
X549 Compi. Scot. vi. (1872) 6i_ The . . cardinal vynd calm 
subsolanus..quhilk the vulgaris callis cstin vynd. 
Ea:st-e*nd. The easterly extremity of any* 
thing. In mod. use often spec. The eastern port 
of London. Hence Ea.*Et-o*nder, an inhabitant 
of the East End. 

O. E. Chron. an. 803 Se mtiha is . . art j»xs miclan wuda 
cast ende l*e we Andrcd hataO. ct 203 Lav. 28305 p® 
him gon wende, t'c stod of J*nn rest eiufe. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1251 Toward |*c est end of bis dale. 1883 Black Sha 
Bells xxtx. What we are doing in the East-end. 1884 I etlf 
Mall G. 14 Aug. 11/1 r ilic Mcreotypcd Eas t-er. a er 01 
Ixjndon. 1886 Ibid. 28 Apr. 1 ft The Kast-tndcr* h 3 ' c 
several ad vantages., over the Wcst-enders. 

Easter (i’stoi), sbd Forms : 1 (as pi.) 6aatron, 
•un, -an, -u, -o, Northumb. dastro, 6ostro, 
dostru ; (as sing.) tfoatro, Northumb . 6o«tro; 
genit. (as pi.) oaatreno, -ana, enstra ; (ns sing.) 
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dastrnn, Northumb. dastres, dostres; 2 eastran, 
eastren, 3, 5 eastre, 3-6 esterne, 4-6 ester, (4 
hestem), 5 aster(e, estren(e, eesterne, estryn, 
6 estur, 6- easter. [OE. Eastre \vk. fern. = OHG. 
Sstara ; more freq. in plural dastron, corresponding 
to OHG. Sstoron (MHG., mod.G. ostem pi.) ; the 
strong forms occas. appearing seem to have been 
derived from the combining form Castor-. Bceda 
Ttmp. Rat. xv. derives the word from Rost re 
(Northumb. spelling of Jzastre), the name of a 
goddess whose festival was celebrated at the vernal 
equinox ; her name (:— OTeut. *auslrdn- cogn. w. 
Skr. usrd dawn; see East) shows that she was 
originally the dawn-goddess.] 

1 . One of the great festivals of the Christian 
Church, commemorating the resurrection of Christ, 
and corresponding to the Jewish passover, the name 
of which it bears in most of the European langs. 
(Gr. 7ra(Txd, ad. Heb . pesah, L. pascha , Fr. Pdqucs, 
It. Pasqua , Sp. Pascua, Du .pash). According to 
the modem rule it is observed on the first Sunday 
after the calendar full moon — i.e. ‘ not the actual full 
moon, but the 14th day of the calendar moon’ (Bp. 
Butcher) — which happens on or next after 2 r March. 
In ordinary language Easier is, often applied to the 
entire week commencing with Easter Sunday. 

c8po K. jElfred Bxda. v. xxi. Ic Sas tide Eastrena 
ecelice healdan wille. c 1050 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 
471 Phase, eastran. *11x23 C. E. Ckron. an. iiox Heold 
se cyng Heanrig his hired . . to Eastran on Winceastre. 
exzoo Trin. Coil. Horn, xor pe pre dage biforen estre 
[benjcleped swidages. cxzfp Gen. Cf Ex. 3288 Dor-of in 
esterne Be we wunen Seuene siSes to funt cumen. CX300 
St. Brandon 148 Ther shulle this Ester beo. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 pe soneday fourtnythe after esterne. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 785 pis miracle was pus . . y do, In 
pe Astere nexste after hurre body dyenge. c 1440 Promt. 
Parv. 143 Eesterne, Pascha . 1450-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 
278 From passyon Sonday tyl Esterne. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. ccxxxiii. 254 The clergye . . wold not graunte vnto 
Estre next comyng. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xi, Keep- 
ing_ the feast of Easter on the same day. the Jews kept 
theirs. 1655 Fuller C/e. Hist. ir. 55 The Springtime, wherein 
the Feast of Easter, .was celebrated. 178s Priestley Cor- 
rupt. Chr. II. vm. 129 The first .. festival .. that. was ob- 
served., was Easter. 1837 Howrrr Rur. Life vi. iv, (1862) 
432 Easter was the great festival of the Church, 
t 2 . The Jewish passover. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 67 Ha;l end cwom syx dagum asr Iudea 
eastrum. cxooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. x iEfter twam da- 
gum wjeron eastron. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. 
xxxi. (1495) 366 Ester is callyd in Ebrewe Phase, that is 
passynge other passage. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xlv. 21 
Vpon y« xiiij. daye of the first moneth ye shal kepe Easter. 
1563 Homilies ir. W/utsunday 1. (1 859) 453 Easter, a great, 
and. solcmne feast among the Jewes. x6ix Bible Acts 
xii. 4 Intending after Easter to bring him foorth. 

3 . Comb, and attrib . 

a. Obvious combinations : in sense 1, as easter - 
festival ', - gambols , -holidays, - lamb (see also b), 
-morning, 4 -morrow, 4 -pence, -Sunday {-Monday, 
- Tuesday , etc.), -tide, -time, -week. 

6*2380 Wyclik Scrm. Sel. Wks. II. 133 On Eester mone- 
dai. 1460 in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems (1866) 240 He ros on 
estryn morwe. CX440 Gesta Rom. lxii. 266 (Aad. MS.) Our 
Lord Jhesu Crist, the whiche many desire for to norisshe, 
and namly in Esterne tyme. 14.. Prose St. B randan 
(Percy) 39 A place lyke Paradyse wherein they shold kepe 
theyr Eestertyde. 1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 66 Ther 
we a bode.. Ester evyn, Ester Day, And also Ester raun- 
day.. Ester Tewysday..we Departyd. 2676 Marvell Air. 
Stnirke Wks. 1875 lv. xi [Some] would . . have ventur’d 
their coffer-farthing, yea their Easter-pence by advance. 
17 zz Load. Gaz. Mo. 6052/r The EastervHoHdays having 
passed. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles in. xxviii, How there the 
Easter gambols pass. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides II. 193 
The house-lambs and the early Easter-lambs. 1885 Planch. 
Fxatu. 6 Apr. 5/2 The weather this Eastertide is bright. 

Id. Special combs., as easter-book, an account- 
book for recording easter -dues; easter -dues, 
money payable at Faster to the parson of a parish 
by the parishioners ; e aster-eggs, eggs painted 
in bright colours, which it was (and, by a partial 
revival, still is) customary to present to friends at 
Easter (= Pace-eggs) ; easter-eve, f-even, the 
evening, and hence the day, before Easter-Sunday ; 
4 easter-Iamb, the paschal lamb; easter-offer- 
ing = easter - dues ; formerly also used for the 
paschal sacrifice ; 4 easter-supper, the passover ; 
easter-taper [L. ceretts paschalis\ , a hiper used in 
church ceremonies at Easter. Also Easter-day. 

1546 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 10 Item the * Easter Booke 
communibus Annis, Ixvjr. viij d. 1642 Fuller Holy&Prof. 
St. 111. xxv. 229 Necessity will , .make him study his Easter- 
book more then all other Writers. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 
I. 426 * Easter Eggs, .pass about at Easter week under the 
name of pash, paste, or pace eggs. cxzooT rin. Coll. H out. 95 
On *estereuen gon abuten b e fantston. *594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. (1617) 39 1 That one Sabboth or Saturday which falleth 
out to bee the Easter-eue. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 66 Vpon 
Easter even we were called vnto the tent. 1535 Coverdale i 
Esdr. vii. xo They that came out of captiuyte, kylled the 
♦■easter lambe. 2587 Golding De Momay xxx. 481 Jesus the 
true Easterlamb. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 339 losue 
offredcbe*Esteroffrynge. x8r8 Bkntham Ch. Eng. 422 Were 
it only by Easter-offerings. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Mark xiv. .15 There prepare you for vs our *easter souper. 


1848 Secret Soc. Mid. Ages 361 The bone, .he had filled with 
the wax of an *Easter-taper, and with incense. x8i8 Cruise 
Digest II. 477 The fine levied.. in *Easter term 1697. 
Easter, sb.- dial. Forms: 6 astire, 9 ester, 
7- easter. See also Astre. [a. OF. aistre, astre 
(mod.F. dire) hearlh.] (See quot.) 

1541 Schole-house of Women in Hazlitt E. P. P. IV. 129 
Bad her take the pot. .set it abooue upon the astire. 1674 
Ray N. C. We/s , , Easter , the back of the chimney or chim- 
ney stock. 1848 A. B. Leicestershire Wds., Ester, back of 
the fire-place. * My hay. .is as black as the Ester.’ 

4 Ea*ster, a. Obs. Also 4 ester, 6 Sc. eister. 
[perh. comparative of East a. (OE. had caslerra ) ; 
possibly suggested by Du. ooster- in compounds.] 
Nearest the east; eastern (part of a country, a 
building, etc.). Also in comb., as easter-board. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) I. 257 Boemya is \>z firste 
prouince of hat ester Germania. 1513-75 Dium. Occurr. 
(1833) 2 9 James Colvillis sone [was restoirit] to his landis of 
eister Weymes. 1591 Harington tr. Ariosto’s Or/. Fur. 
xxiii. vi, The dawning brake, and all the Easter parts were 
full of li^ht. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 117 
This bay is all sandie and cleane ground on the easter part. 
Ibid. 135 One evening;, being calme, and a goodly cleare in 
the easter-boord, I willed our anchor to be weyed. 1708 
Bond. Gaz. No. 4430/4 The Town of Anstruther-Easter. 1777 
Watson Philip II (1793) I. x. 448 Covering it from north to 
south, that is. from the Easter to the Wester Scheld, with 
water. x8i6 Scott Old Mori, x, He’s keeping guard o’er 
Milnwood in the easter round of the tower. 

Ea’ster - da*y. For forms see Easter. [OE. 
dastor-d&g, f. das tor- combining form of eastron , 
Easter ; some of the ME. and early mod. forms 
are f. the genit. or nom.] Easter Sunday. 

rxi75 Lamb. Horn. 45 Uwilc sunne-dei is to locan alswa 
ester dei. CX200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 Forte J> ene b ures dai 
biforen estrene dai. Ibid. 99 pis dai is cleped estre dai. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (1495) 367 Eester 
daye is tyme of gjadnesse. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 
180 On esterne day next folwyng. 1480 Caxton Dcscr. Brit . 
29 He helde vnlawfully esterday. 15x7 Torkington Pilgr. 
(1884) 53 He sawe. .Criste rysen vpon Estern Day. a 1641 
Suckling Ballad Wedding Poems (1648) 38 No sun upon 
an Easter day Is half so fine a sight. 

Ea’stering, ppl . a. rare. [? f. Easter a. + 
-ING - ; cf. westering .] Shifting eastward. 

1876 Morris Sigurd m. 202 As the eastering wind shall 
lead. 

4 Ea’sterling. Obs. exc. Hist. [app. f. Easter 
a. + -ling, prob. after Du. oostcrling. 

The word seems not to have been found as Eng. before 
16th c. In Anglo-French and Anglo-LaL slcrlingivs, ester - 
lingius appear in the 13th c., but only in the sense of ‘ster* 
ling penny* or ’pennyweight’ (cf. librx sterilensiuvt, steri- 
lensis monetx in Ordericus Vitalis, a 1x42); in Matt. Paris 
moneta estcrlingorum seems to mean ‘ the coinage of sterling 
pennies *, not ‘ the coin of the easterlings ’ ; nor do AF. phrases 
like ‘vint soutz desterlings’, ‘cinkaunte mars desterlings’ 
show that esterliugs was understood to be the name of a 
people. The antiquaries of the x6th and 17th c., however, 
assumed that the ‘esterling’ was so called as having been 
coined by the Easterlings or Hanse merchants ; hence they 
use easterling money as a transl. of moneta esterlingorum , 
etc. See Sterling.] 

A native of the east. 

1 . spec. A native of eastern Germany or the 
Baltic coasts ; chiefly applied to the citizens of the 
Hanse towns. 

*534 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 24 Alis Gray, and 
Wolfe, an Esterlinge. 1538 Leland /tin. VI. 57 Many 
Esterlinges were buried there. -1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1.6 
Witland is apperteining to the Easterlings. x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix!. xvii. (1632) 878. 1668 Child Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 127 The Danes, Swedes, Holsteiners, and all Easter- 
lings, who. . import . . Eastern Commodities. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies 1. xxiii. 67 The High-Dutch of the Hans Towns 
. .(known by the name of Easterlings). 1771 Goldsm. Hist. 
Eng. 1. 251 The city of Wexford, and the two adjoining dis- 
tricts, .were then in possession of the Easterlings. 

b. attrib. Easterling money : see etymology. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 184 Money coined in the East 

parts of Germany . . was called Easterling money. 2642 
Termes de la Ley 176 Guilhalda Teutonicorum is used for 
the fraternity of Easterling Merchants in London called the 
Stilyard. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 145 A Tax being 
laid upon these Easterling Clothes. 1872 J. C. Adams_ in 
C. Davies Metr. Syst. m. 1x2 The Rochelle and easterling 
pound was therefore the same. 

c. A ship of Germany or the Baltic countries. 

1563 Mirr. Mag., Hastings xxi. 3 At hand whole fleet of 

easterlynges. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xl (1821) 593 
The ships that were descryed being a Fleet of Easterlings. 

d. [transl. Anglo-L. esterlingus . ] The weight 
of the easterling or sterling penny ; a penny- weight, 
-2*5- of an ounce. , 

*1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 185 In a pound there ought to 
be eleven ounces, two Easterlings and one ferling, and the 
other allay. 

2 . gen . An inhabitant of an eastern country or 
district; also,amemberof the Eastern Church, arch. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 279b, In.. 1215 
he [Pope Innocent III] helde a generall counsel! in Late- 
rane, wherin warre was declared agaynst the Easterlinges. 
1565 Calfhill Answ. Treat. Crosse (1846) 156 John, the 
legate of the Easterlings, brought forth another reason. 
1577 Eden & Willes Hist. Trav. 230 b, The farre South 
asterlynges doe know this parte of Europe by no other 
name then Portugall. x6t» Holland Amm. Marcell. xxxi. 
xvl 431 The. .regiment of Easterlings [Orienlalis turma i.e. 
Saraceuorum] got the upper hand. 2640 Jer. Taylor Gt. 1 
Exentp. m. xv. 84 It was a custome of the Easterlings, and i 
of the Roman Empire generally. i683 Bp. Parker Reasons ! 
Abrog. Test 207 Mahomet gives them that name of Zabii, 


because they lay Eastward from Arabia, for so the Word 
signifies Easterlings. 1 8x6 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 19 Of 
all the Easterlings, the Persians are the worst. 1855 Kings- 
ley Westw. Ho. (1861) 4 One west country man can fight 
two easterlings. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 124 
With Easterlings and his own country-folk they dealt. 

3 . See quot. 

2802 G. Montagu Omith. Diet. (1833) 161 Easterling, a 
name for the Smew. 

t Easterly, a . 1 Obs . [f. Easter s/j. + -ly 1 .] 
Pertaining to Easter or to the passover. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosh. Luke ii. 42 Hy foron to hierusalem to 
bam easterlican ireolse. c H75 Lamb. Ham. 8g Das fiftt 
da}es from J>an esterliche deie beo '5 alle ihahode to ane 
herunge. 1450-2530 Myrr. Our Ladye 235 Pryncypally 
amongest these estirnly solempnytes. 

Easterly (/’Steili), a .- and adv . [? f. Easter a . 
+ -ly ; cf. Du. oosterlijk in same sense.] A. adj . 

1 . Situated towards the east. 


1548 Thomas Ital. Gram., Orientals, easterlie. 1609 Dou- 
land Omith. Microl. 87, I would have the Easterly Franct 
to follow the best manner. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health’s 
ImProv. (1746) 85 Easterly Towns . . are more wholesome 
than the westerly. 1751 Percival in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 
218 Condate being placed in the road to Mediolanum shews 
it to be easterly of Chester. 1869 Dunkin Mtdn. Sky 43 
The most easterly part of this constellation. 

2 . Coming from the east ; chiefly of the wind, 
rarely of merchandise. 

1559 Morwyng Evonyut. 399 Then kepe by itself an unce 
of easterly saffron well beaten. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 662 
Cold and Easterly Winds. 1772 Dk. Richmond in Burke’s 
Corr. (1844) I. 399 Going to Uppark in this easterly wind, 
has made me quite ill. x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Cf Art 
II. 43 The wind in the Atlantic.. is almost always easterly. 

B. adv. In an eastern position or direction. Of 
the wind : From the east, or a point nearly east. 

1635 Brereton Trav. (1844) 77 During this time the wind 
stood most easterly. 1691 Loud. Gaz. 2640/3 It blew hard 
Easterly. 1692 Ray Creation 11.(1701)195 To them that live 
more easterly. 1820 Scott Monast. lii. To get into the 
little valley of Glendearg he had to proceed easterly. 

Easter-ma’giant, ma’ngiant. dial. In 
Cumberland, the green tops of Bistort (L. Polygo- 
num Bistorta) which are eaten (Britten and H.). 

4 Ea’ster most, a. Obs. [f. Easter a. + -most, 
in place of the earlier Eastmost ; cf. bettermost , 
uppermost, etc. Now superseded by Eastern- 
most.] Most easterly; situated farthest to the east. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 381 The eastermost 
tree is the hyghest. 2614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 287 The 
.. Easter-most Hils of Tyre. 1704 Collect. Voy.Cf Trav. III. 
£1/2 The bigger Island, .is the Eastermost. 2832 J. C. Hare 
in Philological Museum 1. 175 The eastermost Pelasgian 
country on the Propontis. 

Eastern (Pstam), a. and sb. Forms : 1 das; 
terne, 3 estrin, 4Cstren, estern(e, 6-7 eastern e, 
7- eastern. [OE. easteme = OS. ostroni, OHG. 
dstrdni (wind), ON. au stream OTeut. *aus- 
trbijo-, f. *austr - East ; for the suffix onjo- (? = L. 

- duetts ) cf. northern, southern, western .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the east side of the 
world, to countries in the East, or to the empire 
of the East ; dwelling in the East ; Oriental. 
Eastern Church : the great communion otherwise 
called the Greek Church. Eastern question', a 
general term for the political problems relating to 
Eastern Europe. 

a xooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 228 Eoi magi, easterne 
tungelwitegan. a 1300 Cursor M. 1x388 A prophet of estrin- 
land, hight balaam, crafti and bald. 1593 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. iv. xi, His desire was that of the two the Easterne 
Church should rather yield. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii, 
3x1 Oh Easterne Starre._ X732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 27 As 
Eastern priests in giddy circles run. 2872 Mokley Voltaire 
(1886) 82 The simple political conception of an eastern tale, 
a good-tempered despot with a sage vizier. 

2 . Lying towards the east; having a position 
relatively east ; facing eastward. 

2593 Shaks. Rich. I I, m. ii. 42 He [the sun] fires the prowd 
tops of the Easterne Pines. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 54X The 
eastern Gate of Paradise, a 1719 Addison (J.), The eastern 
end of the isle rises up in precipices. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy Cf It. I si. II. 18 The greatest names of the church con- 
tinued to be found in the eastern quarter of the empire. 
x86o Tyndall Glac. l § 1 1. 74 A pale light now overspread 
the eastern sky. 

b. Having, an eastward direction, rare, 
a xjxq Addison (J.), A ship at sea has no certain method in 
either her eastern or western voyages. 

3 . Of the wind : Blowing from the east. poet. 

a xooo Cxdmon’s Gen. 315 (Gr.) Donne^cymS on^uhtan 
easteme wind. 1500 Shaks. Mids. N . m. ii X4 2 Fan d I witn 
the Easteme winefe. 1762 Falconer Shtpyjr . 1. (R.) When 
eastern breezes yet enervate rise. 2842 Tennyson Audley 
Crt. 52 She. was sharper than an eastern wind. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of the East; an 
oriental^ b. A member of the Eastern Church. 

r xooo /Elfric 7^<Th waite) x67(Bosw.)Se wer wars swiSe 
masre betwux eallum eastemum. x8 62 J. Gadsby in Spur- 
geon Treas.Dav. Ps. cxix. 136 Most of the easterns shed tears 
much more copiously than the people of Europe. 1865 Pusev 
Truth Eng. Ch. 60 S. Meletius remained in the communion 
of the Easterns. 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 360/2 These degene - 
rate Easterns, who.. rush at and devour French novels of 
the lowest type. v . , , . t t 

Hence Ea-sterner (U. S.), an inhabitant of one 
of the eastern or New England states. 
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1864 Lowell Biglow P. Wks. (1B79) =46 One hears such 
not seldom among us Easterners. 

Easterctly (f *stainH), a. & adv. [f. prec. + -ly.] 
•f* A. adj. Situated to the eastward, or on the 
east side ; of the wind, blowing from the east ; 
= Easterly. Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. viii. (ed. 7) 790 You shall easily 
draw the Eastemly Meridians. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
1. 39 These hottest regions of the world., are refreshed with 
a daily gale of Eastemely wind. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2325/1 Volhirtia, the most Eastemly Province of Lithuania. 

B. ado. *}* a. In an eastern position. (jobs.), b. In 
an eastern manner ; after the fashion of the Easterns 
(rare). 

1765 Miciiell in Phil. Trans. LV. 76 Somewhere about 
the place D, a little less eastemly than the point of the 
sand. 1883 Athenxuv: 9 June 724/1 Men who Know nothing 
of the East.. and cannot think eastemly. 

Easternmost (f'stammast, -mcmst), a. [f. 
as prec. + -most ; cf. Eastermost, Eastmost.] 
Situated farthest to the east ; also (; nonce-use), of 
a character most essentially oriental. 

1830 Lyell Prittc ■. Geol. (1875) II. ut.xlL 418 The species 
are most numerous in the Easternmost islands. 3859 Smiles 
Stephenson 51 The railway . . crosses this road close by the 
easternmost end of the cottage. 1861 Stanley East. Ch. i. 
(1869) 5 Easternmost of all the Eastern Churches, eastern- 
most in thought and custom always, and easternmost in 
situation also- 3884 Emit Rep. XIII. Queen's B. 675 The 
defendants’ colliery’ is the easternmost in the group. 

t Ea:st 1‘ndia. Obs. exc. attrib . Formerly 
used = (The) East Indies. East India Company'. 
a company formed for carrying on an East Indian 
trade, especially the English company incorpo- 
rated in 1 600, and described in its charter as ‘The 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the 
East Indies*, which from 1773 exercised political 
power in the East, and had the chief part in the 
administration of the affairs of Hindostan, till 
1858, when the government was assumed by the 
Crown. East India Jly, an East Indian species 
of Cantharis or blister-fly ; East Indiaman, a 
ship of large tonnage engaged in the East India 
trade. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 187, 1 account so farre of East 
India, as is from eighteene degrees north. . to . .Cape Com- 
rein. 3655 E. Terry {title), A Voyage to East India. 
a 1691 Boyle Wks. VI. 395 (R.) Our own eight East India 
ships .. are all safe in our harbours. 3703 Lond. Gaz. 
Ko. 3980/4 Lost a New East-India Company's Bond .. for 
150/. 3709 Steele Tatler No. 31 P2 A Boatswain of an 
East-India Man. 3809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 49 The 
East India Company was incorporated about.. 1600. 1844 

Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xx. (1862) 395 The crew of a 
West Indiaman or an East Indiaman. 

b. In Anglo-Indian use sometimes attrib. = 
Eurasian. 

1831 Asiatic Jrttl. New Ser. VI. it. 306 Some elaborate 
speeches.. were delivered by members of the East-India 
community. 

Ea:st I’Xldian, a. and sb. [f. as prec. + -an.] 

A. as adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the East Indies. 

3553 Eden Treat. New Jnd. (Arb.) 8 The Ilandes of 

Molucca situate in the mayneEaste Indian Sea. 3601 Hol- 
land Pliny 1. 105 From the coast of the East Indian sea. 

2 . In Anglo-Indian use ; = Eurasian a. 

3831 Asiatic Jrnl. New Ser. VI. it. 306 The Calcutta 
East- Indian petition. 1849 Calcutta Res'. XI. 74 The pre- 
sent situation and prospects of the East-Indian body. 

B. as sb. A Eurasian. 

1831 Asiatic Jml. New Ser. VI. 11. 106 A meeting of East- 
Indians took place at the Town Hall. Calcutta Rev. 
XI. 74 The East-Indians obtained the privilege of sitting 
on the.. Juries. 

Ba-st 1‘ndies. A geographical term, in- 
cluding Hindostan, Further India, and the islands 
beyond. Opposed to the West Indies or Central 
American islands. 

359S Shahs. Merry W. t, iiL 79 They* shall be ray East 
anil West Indies, and I will trade to them both, a 3667 
Cowley Mistr. (3720) I. 82 Mine her fair East-Indies were 
above. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 252 The East Indies include 
also the islands of the Indian Ocean. 

Easting* (F'stiij), vbl. sb. [f. East+-jngL] 

1 . Naut. * The course made good, or gained to 
the eastward* (Adm. Smyth). 

3628 DiciiV Yoy. Medit. (iB63) 91 For easting and westing, 
great diligence is required not to fall into em>r. 1684 
Rue aiders A mer. n. (1698) 369 My whole easting I reckoned 
to be now 677 Leagues and 4 of a league. 3748 Anson Vcy. 
it. iv, (ed, 4) 233 Without hailing in for the main to secure' 
our casting. 1781 Blagdkn in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 329 We 
..made some casting to keep clear of the dangerous shoals. 
1802 I ’lay fair Illusir. Hutton. The. 230 To compute from 
the observed bearings the amount of all the . . easting or 
testing. i85o L. Bilton in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII, 2S9, I 
ran down my easting in 3S 0 S. 

2 . An approach to an easterly direction ; a slop- 
ing or veering eastwards. Of a wind or ocean 
current : A shifting eastward of the point of origin ; 
easterly direction. 

185s Maury Pays. Geoy. Sr, 1 vu. 5 344 That diurnal rota- 
thn docs impart casting to these winds there is no doubt. 
iR5 * Dana Man. Geol. 529 In Maine the courses lof the 
rock .groovings) have an unusual amount of easting. 3855 
Pall Mall G. 2% Aug. 11/1 Tlii* very £ negate . . has there 
fat Malta) decided easting in it, and may well liave blown 
Sl Paul fiora Crete thither. 


3. Of a heavenly body : The reaching the eastern 
point of its apparent daily path. 

3883 Proctor Gt. Pyramid tii- 139 The easting, southing, 
westing, and northing of heavenly bodies. 

Eastland (F-stland). [f. East + Land.] 

1. a. gen. An eastern country or district. Now 
only poet. fb. spec, (in i-fth-iyth c.); The lands 
bordering on the Baltic. 

c 3000 yElfric Gen. xxix. 1 Witodlice pa he [Jacob] com to 
Jxcm eastlande. a 3225 Leg. Hath. 534 Wittiest ha weren 
of alle \>e melstres pset weren inestlonde. YX325 St. Kenelm 
43 Of westsex Sc of humberlond ; 8c of estlond. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xxix. 1 Jacob thanne forth goon, cam into the est 
loond. 15.. Lindesay (Pitscottie) Ckroiu Scot. (3814)357 
Mr. Normand Galloway .. was in the eastland. [1870 
Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 385 And emeralds from far 
east lands brought.] 

2 . attrib . 

3379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. xd 2 Et in iiij Estlandborde 
[2. e. planks from Norway] emp. ad ponend. subtus le Table 
. .121?. 3580 Invent. (1815) 301 (Jam.) Item, in the chalmer of 
deis ane stand bed of eistland tymmer with ruf and pannell 
of the same. 221638 Raleigh Inv. Shipping 10 South part of 
the Baitick, or Eastland Sea. x668 Child Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4)127 The Eastland and Norway Merchants, who affirm 
. . their Trade is much declined since the passing the Act of 
Navigation. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, -p. xix. 
Would, .send a great deal of Money for Eastland Firr. 1703 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3880/4 Two of the Convoys to our homeward- 
bound Eastland Fleet. X727 W. Mather Yng. Man’s Comp. 
410 The Eastland Comp any., enjoying by their charter, .the 
Trade of. .Norway, Sweedland, Poland. 3734 Watts Reliq. 
Jtev. (1789) 184 Phronimus, a considerable east-land mer- 
chant. 3870 Morris Earthly Par. hi. 408 How goes it then, 
With him — thy kinsman, mid the Eastland men? 

Hence f Ea*stlandisli a. f obs. 

3605 Verstrgan Dec. Intell. Ep. Ded., High, Low, and 
Eastlandish Teutonicke. 

Ea*stling, a., - lin gs, ado. Sc. In S east- 
lin, -lins. [f. East + -ling, with adverbial geni- 
tive -s. Cf. Backlings.] 

A. adj. Of the wind : Easterly. B. adv. In an 
easterly direction. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle SJieph. 1. ii. This [elm] shields the 
other fme the eastlin blast. 3768 Ross Hclenore 58 (Jam.) 
Ay hading eastlins, as the ground did fa*. 3789 Burns Let. 
7 . Tennant 7 This blac eastlin wind. 

Eastmost (f'stmast, -nwust), a. Also 6 Sc. 
eistmest. [OE. had castmcst adj., superl. f. East 
adv. 4- -///-, 'j/, suffixes (see -most) ; but continuity 
is not proved, and the word was prob. formed 
afresh at a later period.] That is most easterly in 
position. Now poet. ; see Easternmost. 

3535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 201 The eistmest part of 
Britane to the se. 3587 Wills <5- Inv. N. C. (i860) II. 306 
The eastmoste bed, next to the windowe, in the hye 
chamber. 1747 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid. I. viii. 75 
Bassora is the eastmost City in the Turkish Dominions. 
182s Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. 2 My father purchased the 
eastmost house on the south side of the Meadows. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 32 Up the eastmost of tne 
beech-slopes brown He turned. 

Eastre, var. Easter sb . 1 & 2 , also of Estbe, Obs. 
Eastward (rstwaid), adv. and a. [f. East + 
-ward ; OE. had Past tr,u car d(c adv., Pastanweard 
adj., but the mod. adj. is probably merely a use of 
the adv.] A. adv. 

1. Towards the east; in an eastern direction: 
a. of motion. 

959 Chart. Edgar in Cod. Dipl. VI. 8 Donon to holan die 
eastwaerde. 3297 R. Glouc. 41 pis Picardes penne wende 
forp Estward euer faste. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 133 Alle 
bat ban wel y-wroght wenden pey shulle Estwarde to 
heuene. c 3440 York Myst . xxvul 18 Whedir is he walked, 
Estewarde or weste? 3553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 9 
Sayling Eastward by the coastes of Aphrica. 36x3 Bible 

I Kings xvii. 3 Get thee hence, and tume thee Eastward. 
3722 De Foe Plague (1840) 36 The plague . . began now to 
come eastward. 3816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 155 Ten of 
the stars have motions eastward, peculiar to themselves. 

b. of position, bearing, or aspect. Also in 
comb., as eastward looking. 

a xooo Booth. Metr. xvi. xS (Gr.) ponan 05 Indeas caste- 
wearde. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 14 Esteward ich byhulde 
after pe sonne. 1535 Coverdalf. Ezek. xl. 10 The chambers 
of the dore eastwardc, were threon cueryside. x6rx Bible 
Gen. xhl 14 Looke .. Northward, and Southward, and 
Eastward, and Westward. 3878 Black Green Past. iL 

II The eastward-looking branches of the great elms. 

2. quasi-j^. 

3695 Lend. Gaz. No. 3099/3 The 17th arrived the Sntima 
Factor.. from the Eastward. 1725 De Foe Vcy. round IY. 
01840) 318 It might.. empty itself to the Eastward- 1828 J. 
H. Moore Pract. Navig. 230 If a ship has been sailing to 
the eastward. 

B. adj. That moves or looks eastward. 

824 Chart. Ecyberht In Cod. Dipl. V. 71 Donan on rihsc- 
mcre eastamveardne. c 1440 Pron.p. Pan*. 143 Estwarde, 
crientalis , 1882-3 Sciiaff Reltg. Eticycl. II. 003 The., 
ca-a ward posture in prayer. . 1885 E pool Daily Post . 27 
Mar. 4/7 The Russians on their side arc quietly prosecuting 
an eastward concentration. 

Ea*stwardly, adv. and a. [f. prec. + -ly l, 2 .] 
A. adv . a. In nn eastern direction. b. Of 
wind: From an eastern quarter. 

3667 H. Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. II. 421 Another 
p«»ple, not far from these. Eastward I y. of a Dwarfish 
Stature. 1747 Dorrs in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 474 Behring 
sailed.. to the Isles of Japon, ami from thence Eastward!)* 
50 German miles. 3791 Ss.tr.vros Ed) stone L. { too There 


is a breeze eastwardly. 3807 Vancouver Agrie. Baer. 
(1813) 46 Continuing eastwardly along the coast. 

B. adj. a. That has an eastern direction, b. 
Of the wind : That blows from the east 
3791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 68 The wind was eastwardly. 
1805 Flinders in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 258 The eastwardly 
winds appearing to have set in. 3870 Proctor Other World: 
iv. 108 note , Higher latitudes where the earth's eastwardly 
motion is less. 3883 — in Knozvledge 20 July 41/3 The body 
at P is carried eastward by the eastwanjiy motion of G. 

Eastwards (f-stvrajdz), adv. [£ Eastward + 
-s ; cf. backwards, upwards .] = Eastward adv. 

3537 Torkington Pitgr. (1884) 38 The londe ..marcheth 
Estwardis to the kyngdom of Araby. 3877 R. j. Mori 
Under Balkans , The corpse, .was. -laid feet eastwards, 

Ea*st wind, ea'st-wrnd. [OE. Pastas 
\ wind : see East A. 1.] The wind blowing from 
the east. In England and in New England proverb- 
ially bleak, unpleasant, and injurious to health; 
hence often jig. In quots. from or allusions to 
the Bible the fig. sense refers to the scorching 
and destructive east wind of Palestine.. Hence 
East-winded adj. 

c xooo ^ /Elf rig Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 143 SuhoUr.us, 
eastenwind. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. iiL (1495) 
386 The Este wynde that hight Subsolanus. 3483 Cath. 
Angl. 118 pe Estewynde, eums. 3535 Coverdale Ezek. 
xvii. 10 Withered.. as soone as y* east wynde bloweth. 3649 
R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 4 An East-winde may spoil a 
nest of yong birds. 3722 De Foe Plague 262 It was to no 
more purpose to talk to them than to an East-wind. 3860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 75 The east wind in Palestine., is parch- 
ing, scorching, destructive to vegetation, oppressive to mao. 
3864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 53 [A nature] so steeped.. in 
sunshine that the east winds (physical or intellectual) of 
Boston, .assailed it in vain. 

3873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington ii. 9 One bitter 
east-winded morning. 

East-wioG, adv. (noncc-wd.) [£ East + -wise.] 
= Eastward. 

3882 E. C. Baber in Roy. Geog. Soc. Suppl. Pap. 1. 1. 115 
The elegant northward meander with the graceful turn 
eastwise provided for it by cartographers. 

Easy (t'zi), a. and adv. Forms : 3-4 aisio, -y, 
?eise, 3-5 eese, -i, -y, 4-6 esoe, -i(e, -y(e, (4 
eisy, 5 eyse, aeesy, hesy), 6-8 eaaie, -ye, (9 dial. 
yezzy, yeasy) 4- easy. [a. OF. aisiP (mod. aisi), 
pa. pple. of OF. aiscr , aisier to put at ease, whence 
Ease v. The development of the Eng.' senses hps 
been affected by Ease sb. ; the mod.Fr. uses of aise 
may also have had some influence.] 

I. At ease; characterized by ease or freedom 
from pain or constraint. 

1 1 - At liberty, having opportunity or means (to 
do something). Cf. Ease sb. 1. 

[Possibly eise in quot. 3225 may be a distinct word, a. Fr. 
aise at ease.] 

c x2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 OfTredde loc for him # . aise hie 
aisie was; gif hie was riche wimman . a lomb..gif hie was 
poure two duue briddes. a 1x2$ Auer. R. 20 Et te one 
psalme 3e schulen stonden, 3if3e beo5 eise, [v.r. aise] & et 
te o3er sitten. 

2 . Of conditions or state : Characterized by case 
or rest; comfortable, luxurious, quiet. 

c 3380 Wyclif Whs. (18S0) 166 Worldly honour ft: aisy lif 
3483 Cath. Angl. 117 Esy; ediosus, sccnndus. 1664 EvflyS 
Kal. Hart. (1729) 185 You vie Happiness in a thousand ea*>V 
and sweet Diversions. ci68o Beveridge Serin. (1729) *• 
323 In the full enjoyment of all things that can make their 
life easy, pleasant and happy. 3719 De For. Crusoe LJH 
My Condition began now to be. .much easier to my mmu. 
18.. Mrs. Browning Lit. Mattie v, T'was a green and 
easy world As she took it. # 

3 . Of persons : Free from physical pain or dis- 
comfort, or from outward annoyance or burden. 

C1440 Promp. Pnrv.sA^ Esy, Quietus. 1695 Blackmoee 
Pr. Arth. is. 743 The sick grow easie, and the feeble strong. 
a 3791 Wesley Whs. (3830) XII. 331 Mr. W's radical cure 
I shall hardly try, I am very* easy, and that is enough; 180J 
Med. Jml. jC. 256 Head easy, thirst and general inuispo^i* 
tion continued. 3809 Ibid. XXI. 487 After an opiate he 
became easier. _ . 

4 . Free from constraint or stiffness ; chiefly m 
or with reference to bodily posture or movements. 
Also transf. of manners or behaviour : Free from 
embarrassment or awkwardness. Also in phrase, 
Ercc and easy (see Free). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 1 17 Esy of gate; gracilis. H. 

More Ant id. A tit. (1712) Gen. I’ref. 17 That I mijjht *“*• 
more undisturbedly write the easie Emanations of nmieo’-»0 
Mind. 1680 lluRKtt Rochester 7 His conversation wa' 
easie and obliging. 3704 Rowe ulyss. 1. i. 77 
affable, familiar, friendly. 1750 Eafl Siiaitksil in Inv. 
Lett, ist Ld. Malmesbury I. 77 Handel.. is quite eas)' m 
his behaviour. 3821 Scott Kenilw. xvi, I/ciccster, bowing 
to his rival with the easiest and most graceful courtesy. 
3837 Hr, Martineau Soc. A mer. III. 143 He was 
friendly personage, as willing as )ie was free and easy. *8y > 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 279 *Io 011 C3 ^ 
graceful carriage.. he added, .great skill in argument. 

b. of written compositions ; Showing no trzee 
of effort ; smooth, flowing. Also transf. Of 3 
writer or thinker. . 

373 j Stxkix. S/sct. No. 309 r $ He Pits with one Hannon 
a Desk writing and looking as it were another way, l«i>c 
easy Writer. 3713 Guardian No. 15 (17561 J. 69 AS 
is an easy mien, and easy dress . . so there vs an eaiy - 
poetry. 283a tr. Sinn end" s /tat. Re/.x ii. 1 5.1 I ‘y 1 
elegant, and easy prove ol hU novels. 2880 L. bTKfR- 
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Pope ye. 90 He could seldom lay aside his self-consciousness 
sufficiently to write an easy letter. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 
220 Easy and unstudied as his writing seems, it was .. the 
result of unintermitted trouble and varied modes of working. 

5. Not hard pressed : not hurried, gentle ; said 
of motion, a breeze, a fire, etc. Also Naut., as 
easy sail . 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 284, I saugh comyng of ladyes 
nientene In . . a ful esy paas. 1398 Trevis* Barth. Dc P. 
R. in. xvii. (Tollem. .MS.), To make j>e syjte perlit jris 
Jdngis bej> nedful ; j>e cause efficient . . and tabynge hede, 
and esy meuynge [L .viotus mcdiocris ]. Ibid. xix. lx. (1405) 
897 Oximell is sodde on easy Tyre and softe vntolt be thycke. 
01440 Protnp , Parv. 143 Esy, or softe, yn sterynge, lentus. 
1607 Tofsell Serpents 795 They have a very slow and easie 
pace. 1671 Milton/*. R. r. 120 So to the Coast of Jordan he 
directs His easie steps. 1704 J. Cuningham in Phil. Trans. 
XXV. 1650 Fair and serene weather, .with easie Gales at S. 
1716 Loiia. Gas. No. 5450/2 We made an easie sail for the 
Maese. 1834 Caunter Orient. Ann. i. 2 We coasted within 
four leagues of the land, under easy sail, with light breezes. 
1852 G. W. Curtis Wand. in Syria 1. i. 8 The donkeys are 
like large dogs, and of easy motion. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s 
Word-bk, Easy draught. The same as light draught of 
water. Easy roll. A vessel is said to roll deep but easy, 
when she moves slowly, and not with quick jerks. 

b. Be easy ! do not hurry, don’t be so eager. 
Now considered an * Irishism’. 

1746 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 26 That Gentleman 
. .advised the said William Thompson to be easy fora little 
Time. 1838 J. Grant Sk.Lond. 41 * Be aisy, be aisy ! .. 
and don’t be after killin’ him quite.’ 

6. Free from mental anxiety , care, or appre- 
hension. Phrase, To make (a person) easy. 

1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. xx, Manage the rest of 
your affairs of Life With easie Conversation, void of Strife. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xx. 363, I was perfectly easy 
as to the security of my effects. 3722 — Col. yack (1840) 
208 , 1 made her easy on that point. 18*8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. iv, v. 187 Meer Causim was not easy upon the 
prospect of a connexion between the Emperor and the 
English. 1885 Sir J. Hannen in Law Rep. 10 P. D. 88 A 
sensitive girl, whose conscience was not easy on the subject. 

7. Fond of ease, averse to taking pains or 
thought; not strenuous, indolent; careless, thought- 
less, unconcerned ; — East-going. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt.Ejcemp.u. § 10. 3 The easie softnesses 
of religious affections. 1650 — Holy Living ii. (1727) § 79 
For no easie, healthful and idle person was ever chaste. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 604 Easy Sloath. 1724 Watts 
Logic iv. i. (1802) 371 In this easy view of things. 1798 
Wordsw. Old Cuvib. Beggar jo8 The easy man Who sits 
at his own door,— and .. Feeds in the sunshine. x86= 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 251 They mark out for their 
prey the easy colonists. 1871 Rossetti Dante at Ver. xvi, 
He'd meet them flushed with easy youth. 

8 . (With mixed notion of 2 , 3 , 6 .) In comfort- 
able circumstances, well off. Also of ‘circum- 
stances’, fortune. 

170X Col. Rec. Penn. II. 41 To make them and their Pos- 
terity easie in all times to come. 1708 Swift Alol. Chr. 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 86 Such a rent as, in the modern form of 
speech, would make them easy. 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin 
Gt. Brit. Wks. III. 206 Men easy in their fortunes, and 
unprovoked by hardships of any sort. 1726 Butler Semi. 
vi. 108 One in easie Circumstances. 1783 Burke Sp. E, 
Ind. Bill Wks. IV. 59 These plots and rebellions, .are the 
offspring of an easy condition, and hoarded riches. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 46 Easy farmers display a variety 
of plate. 1857 Edin. Rev. July, The ‘easy’ classes will 
contrive to furnish the governing classes of the country. 
1879 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 160 He was in easy cir- 
cumstances. 

II. 9. Conducive to ease or comfort : chiefly 
of appliances for repose. See also East-chair. 

138 . Autccrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 129 J>ei slepyn ful 
soft in ful eesi beddis. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5609 Though 
he have lytel worldis goode, Mete & drynke, & esy foode. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. lxxviii. [Ixxiv.J 234 Theyr 
lodgynge. .was not so easye nor large as thoughe they had 
ben at Parys. 1855 Bain Senses <5- Ini. 11. i. § 19/1864) 104 
Driven along at a moderate speed, in an easy carriage. 1879 
Walford Londoniana II. 105 An office much sought after 
as one of those ‘easy cushions' reserved for the repose of 
men of merit or favourites of the great. 

•f* b. Advantageous, affording convenience, satis- 
factory. Obs. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) ii. 126 [A horse is] esy and pro- 

? hetabyll. 1673 Temple Obscrv. United Prov. Wks. 1731 
. 34 Having all one common End of publick Good, they 
come after full Debates to easie Resolutions. 

III. Causing little discomfort or obstruction. 
10. Of the means, method, or object of an action ; 
Presenting few difficulties ; offering little resist- 
ance. Const, inf. (act., less freq. pass.) or of 
followed by sb. denoting the action ; also with 
the nature of the action contextually implied : of 
books, language ; - easy to read, understand ; of 
the soil ; = easy to cultivate, etc. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 16557 (Trin.) pei. .cut \>h tre in two ; \tei 
fond hit good and esy to dele wif». c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1SS0) 
202 pis pater noster hat is best &. most hesy of alle. 15 . . 
Frere * Boye 76 in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. 38 The olde man 
was easy to please. 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xlviu. 385 Vi- 
talba. .hath long branches ful of ioyntes, easie to ploy. 1581 
Charke in Confer, iv. {1584) Cc iij » The place is easie Greeke. 
1609 Holland Livy xxui. xiii. 481 No thing., is more eise 
and easie [ factlius} to be knowne. x6^x Hobbes Leviath, 
it. xviii. 89 From want of understanding this easie truth. 
x6j4 Brcvint Saul at Ffuior 340 Two ready and easie 
waies of procuring Atonement. 1607 D ryden Vi rg. Georg. 
11. 283 Ploughing is an imitative 1 oil, Resembling Nature 
inan easie Soil. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 291 ? o Phis part 


of a cntick is very easie to succeed in. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vcrtue's A need. Paint. (1786) II. 163 note, Those, which 
being in great collections are most easy of access. 1776 
Adam Smith W , JV. I. 1. i. 21 Men are much more likely to 
discover easier . . methods of attaining any object. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. n, xu. (1865) 314 The writings of Temple 
are, in general, after this easy copy. 1879 Lubbock Set. 
Led. ii. 31 The colors and scents are useful in making the 
flowers more easy to find. 

b. Of a road : That may be travelled without 
discomfort or difficulty. Of a slope ; Gradual, 
not steep. 

X340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 1402 pe way of dede semes large 
and eesy. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I.ccxxxiv. 328 And all 
the other of the Companyons . . had more easy passage 
thanne those that passed the day before, 1563 Homilies n. 
Repentance 11.(1859)536 An easie and short ladder, whereby 
we may climbe. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 3 Subdued the 
people unto him, & made easie way to the settling of his 
will. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , iv. ii. 17 At last, with easie 
Rodes he [Wolsey] came to Leicester. X709 Steele Tailer 
No. 170 r 6 You mount by six easy steps. x8ox Southey 
Thalaba vii. xx, Children of Earth,.. Whom I have guided 
here By easier passage. 

11. Of actions; Not difficult; to be accomplished 
with little effort. Frequently as complement when 
the subject is a vb. in the inf. ; Eath r. 

0x380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 245 For drede of lettyng of 
bettre occupacion )?at is more ligt or eisy. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. Dc P. R. vi. xx. (1495) 208 In olde men abstynence 
of meete is softe and easy, 1538 Starkey England iii. 69 
Much easyar to spy ij Jautys then amend one. 1578 T. 
Procter Gorg. Gallery in Hellconia I. 81 As eese a broken 
Syve Should hplde the dropping rayne. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 57 After taking of somewhat of easie Digestion. 2650 
Hubbert Pill Formality 144 You must live after the spirit 
. .and thats no easie thing to do. 1729 Butler Serin. Wks. 
1874 II. 128 It is as easy to close the eyes of the mind as 
those of the body. 1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) 
144 The easier digestibility of animal food in man. 1876 
Mozley Uttiv. Serin, vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
to make acts easier and easier. X878 Morley Carlyle , 
Crit. Misc. 196 It is easy to make a solitude and call it 
peace. 

12. Of persons and their dispositions : Moved 
without difficulty to action or belief ; soon yield- 
ing, compliant ; credulous. Lady of easy virtue : 
euphemistically for an unchaste woman. 

i6ir Shaks. Cymb. ji. iv. 47 Not a whit, Your lady being 
so easy, 164^ Denham Poems 169 An easy ear deceives, 
and is^deceivd. 1672 Dryden Conq. Granada 111. t, An 
easie King deserves no better Fate. 1697 — Virg. sEtteid 
11. 261 With such Deceits he gain’d/heir easie hearts. 1752 
Young Brothers in. i, To which his easy nature, soon ap- 
peas’d, Invited me. 1809 W. Irving Ktiickerb. v. i. (1849) 
263 The great city . . seemed, like some fair lady of easy 
virtue, to lie open to attack, and ready to yield to the first 
invader. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 258 Juries were no 
longer so easy of belief. 

tb. Not unwilling, ready. Const./;//! Now only 
with passive, as easy to be entreated ; cf. 10 . Obs. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius in. 83 When men ignorantly . . 
do wrong, the wronged are to be easie to grant pardon. 
1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col.. Hutchinson (1848) 55 
Hutchinson was neither easy to believe it, nor frighted at 
the example. 1715 Burnet Own Times (iZap) I. 529 He was 
too easy to enter into any employment that might bring him 
into^ favour. 1738 Wesley Psalm cxvi. 5 How easy to 
forgive J 

13. That is obtained with ease, with little effort 
or sacrifice. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, u. 641 The Swain .. Receives 
his easy Food from Nature’s Hand. Ibid. iv. 704 A Fault 
which easie Pardon might receive. Were Lovers Judges. 
1785 Cowper Tiroc. 766 Disease or comes not, or finds easy 
cure. 1856 Trevelyan Macaulay (1876) II. xiv. 463 He 
obtained an easy pardon. 

14. Of burdens or penalties; Not oppressive or 
painful. Of prices or conditions : Moderate, not 
burdensome. 

1382 Wyclif Matt, xu 30 My 50c is swete, or softe, and my 
charge li^t, or eisy. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle ui. vL (1483) 
54 That hath..graunted the to be purged with more esy 
peynes. 1426 Audelay Poems 47 Curators Hngeyne3e not to 
*eesypenans, ne to stray t algat. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII , ix. 
They woll sell theym. at none esier price. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
Matt. xi. 22 It shalbe easier for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
iudgement, then for you. 1663 Gerbier Counsel C ij b, JVhere 
Marble is to be had at easy rate, but where Copper is very 
dear. 1696 Pepys Diary VI. 187 Secure it for me on the 
easiest terms you'ean. 1766 Entick London IV. 31 An easy 
fee of one shilling, a 1771 Smollett Love Elegy 18 And ; 
bid the turf lie easy on my breast. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 251 He remained there in easy confinement. 1879 
Froude Cssar iv. 34 Peace was granted to him on the 1 
easy conditions of a nominal fine. I 

•j* b. Of persons ; Not oppressive or severe ; not 
exacting; lenient, gentle ; cf. 12 . In 18 th c. also ; 
Not difficult to ‘get on’ with [cf. Fr. aisl dvivre]. 

c 1325 Body <5- .Son/^Laud MS .) in Wright Mapes ' Poems 336 
For I [the body! the [the soul] so eise fond the[r]fore couthe 
I nevere blinne. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 223 He was an esy 
man to yeue penaunce. 1460 Capgrave Chron. ( 1858) 70 
Sche mad hir son more esy, and sesed mech his persecucion. 
1483 Vulg. abs Tcrentio 30 b, Faders shuld be esy ande 
tendyranemste theire chyldere. 16^9 Bentley Phal. 310 
Pisistratus, . . a generous and easie Govemour. 17x4 Swift 
Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. I. 221 Supposing., that the 
elector should refuse to be . . easy with the queen herself. 
1727 — To very y ng. Lady Wks. II. 11. 42 A shrew from 
Billingsgate would be a more easy and eligible com- 
panion. 

^ 15. Of small * weight’ or importance, insigni- 
ficant, slight ; not very good, indifferent. So easy 


birth, easy capacity, cf. dial. c Easy, idiotic’ (East 
Coraw. Gloss.). Obs. 

1468 Sir J. Paston in Lett. (1874) II. 321 Thow..I..have 
govyn yow bot easy cause to remembyr me.. yet,. let me 
not be forgotyn. X475 Bk. Noblesse 78 Holden vertuous . . 
though he were descendid but of esie birthe. 1481 Caxton 
Tulle’s Old Age H j, Of so grete age that he. .shold be of 
easy power of bodily strength to make werre ayenst Car- 
thage. 1491 Will of Cliff (.Somerset Ho.), I shall leue but 
Esy good. 15x9 Horman Vulg. 247 b. Easy agrement folow- 
eth. .where women be maried not for loue but for good. 1542 
Udall Erasm, Apophth. (1877) 348 Wine that was but easie 
and so-so. 1642 R. Carpenter Experiences ji. vii. 171 Shall 
one of us dirty creatures, frowne and be troubled.. moved 
by every small and easie occasion. 1648 Svmmons Vind. 
Charles I, lOr Though an easie capacity might foresee that 
they could do nothing by such an enterprize. 

16. Not pressing hardly; loosely fitting; op- 
posed to tight. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. Hi. 50 Is my beaver easier? x6oi 
— All's Well v. iii. 278 This womans an easie gloue my 
Lord, She goes off and on at pleasure. Mod. The coat is 
an easy fit. An easy pair pf slippers. The nut of the screw 
is a little too easy. 

17. Comm, (opposed to light.) Of a commodity: 
Not much in demand ; hardly maintaining its price. 
Of the state of the market : Not characterized by 
eager demand ; showing little firmness in prices. 

1888 Standard 7 Apr. 2/8 {Trade report) Bacon is easier. 
Mod. The money-market is easy. 

18. In Whist. Honours easy : said when the 
* honours’ are evenly divided. (Merely collcq . : 
the technical phrase is 'honours divided’.) 

1884 Sat. Rev. 26 July 103 If we have the worst of that, 
honours are easy. 

B. adv. In an easy manner. 

1. Without' difficulty. Chiefly in compar. or 
super! ; now colloq. or vulgar. 

1400 in Pol. Rel. «$■ L. Poems {i 860 239 For esye he comun 
al esye ho ssuln wende. 1564 Brief Ex ant. ***b, Thisthyng 
is easyer . . said e of you, then proued. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 

I. viii. 4 Three miles it might be easie heard. 1600 Shaks. 
Soun. cix, As easie might I from my selfe depart. As, etc. 
x68o Sir R. Filmer Patriarcha iii. § 12 The voice of a 
multitude is easier heard. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852J 

II. 279 The good man can easiest persuade himself that God 
is good. 1823 Byron Juan xiv. lxxxv, A wavering spirit 
may be easier wreck’d. 1871 Smiles Charac . v. (1876) 134 
All the easier led away by bad example. 

f 2. In a very moderate degree. Obs. 

*475 Bk. Noblesse 72 Many of the officers have be but esy 
vaileable to the defense of youre countre. 

3. Not tightly, with freedom of movement. 

1710 Steele Tatter No, 204 T 2 Fit as easie as any Piece 
of Work. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xli, The bolts full easy 
slide. 

4. colloq. At a leisurely pace, comfortably, without 
much trouble; in a comfortable position (also 
traiisf. of a ship). In phr. To take it easy, to make 
oneself comfortable, to do no more than one must ; 


also. To let one off easy , i.e. with a light penalty. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 13 Which kept the vessel’s 
head to the sea, and made her lie easy. 1821 Byron Lett. 
civ. in Moore Life 1833 III. 139 ‘The two dozen’ were with 
the cat-o’-nine tails ; — the ‘ let you off easy * was rather his 
own opinion than that of the patient. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom’s C. xii. 103 Everything was going on quite 
easy and comfortable. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk . s. v.. 
Taking it easy. Neglecting the duty. 1885 Illust. Loud. 
News 23 May 539/2 Take my advice, and go easy for a bit. 

b. Asword of command. Easy /: (move) gently ! 
Easy ahead l : (steam) at a moderate speed l In 
Boating, Easy all ! : stop (rowing) ! Hence as sb. 
A short rest. 

1865 ‘A Don’ Sketches fr. Cambr. 119 Hallo! easy all ! 
Hard word there, Smith ! what does it mean? 1867 Smyth 
Sailor s Word-bk., Easy, lower gently. 1883 Mrs. Bishop 
Sk. in Malay Pen. v. in Leisure Hour 193/ 2 ‘ Easy ahead’, 
shouts the. .captain. 1885 Standards Mar. 3/7 They reached 
IBley Jock without an easy. 

C. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as easy-hearted, -hu- 
moured, -priced, - spirited , - tempered ; b. adver- 
bial, as easy-borrowed , -flowing , -handled, -held, 

- rising, \ - spoken , -yielding. Also East-going. 

1605 Shaks. Learu. iv. 1S7 A Slaue whose *easie borrowed 
pride Dwels in the fickle grace of her he followes. 1829 J. 
Darley hit rod. Beanm. <5- FI. Wks. 1839 I. 25 Fletcher's 
liveliness, bustle, his *easy- flowing language . . are sure to 
titillate amixed audience. X876GE0. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 1 1 . xxv. 
142 One of those *easy-handled personages. 1634 Milton 
Comtts 164, I.. wind me into the "'easy-hearted /nan, And 
hug him into snares, xsgx Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii- 139 Her 
*easie held imprisonment, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1753) II. 177 Tully, the most "easy-humoured and 
facetious man in the world. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. II. 
xxv. 147 The easiest-humoured amateur of luxury. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, rr. i. 171 Haue wrought the "easir-melt- 
ing King, like Wax. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay s Argjntis 


"easy-spirited man. 1865 M._ / 

world, where most of us are plain * easy-spoken people. 1022 
W. Irving Braceb. Ha/liv. 38 Her ladyship is one of those 
"easy-tempered beings, a 1680 Butler Re*m (*759l Alv . 65 
For what does vast Wealth bring, but Cheat .. An easy- 
troubled Life, and short ? 1597 Daniel C iv. Wares 1. clxi. 
And "easie -yeel ding 2eale was quickly caught. 

X). as sb. ; see B. 4 b. 

f Ea-sy, v - ois - P Tec - a - 7o 

easy ; to facilitate, b. To relieve, assist. _ , 

1567 Matlet Gr. Forest 63 Their [cranes’] flight is like a 
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Triangle, sharpe at the ende, and broade aboue, and easied 
therewithall by one another his helping. * 55 * Recorde 
Cast. Knowl . (1556) 51 If X myght see their forme I shoulde 
be muche easyed in framynge it. 

Ea - sy chaiT, ea-sy-cliai;r. Achairadapted 
for sitting or half reclining in in an easy posture, 
often furnished with arms and padded back. 

1707 Farquhar Beaux’ St rat. iv. i, Get my easie chair 
down stairs, put the gentleman in it. 1713 Guardian No. 
131 ( x 75<5) XI. 188 Immersed in the luxury of an easy-chair. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 371 His host was confined 
by gout to an easy chair. 18S1 Mrs. A. Ellis Sylyestra 
II. 65 He sunk, .into an easy-chair, pipe-and-bottle life. 

Ea*sy-g<ring, ppl a. a. Of a horse : Haying 
an easy gait or step. b. fig. That takes things 
easily ; comfort-loving ; inactive, indolent. . 

1674 Ch. $ Court 0/ Rome 7 Let us suppose an easie-going, 
good-natur’d man. 1837 Thackeray Ravenswing iii, That 
easy-going cream-coloured ’oss.- .1862 Burton Bk.-hunter 
1. 3 Antiquarianism, which used to be an easy-going slipshod 
sort of pursuit. 1879 Beekbohm Patagonia iii. 36 He is a 
careless, easy-going vagabond, always cheerful. 

Hence Ea^yffo-ingness. 

1879 Mrs. Houston Wild West 34 The temptation to 
cheat . .owing to the easy-goingness of his master. i88x N. 
V. Nation XXXII. 764 The good-natured easygoingness 
of the then leader of the House of Commons. 

Eat (ft), v. Pa. t. ate, eat (£*t, et, ft). Pa. 
pple. eaten (ft’n). Forms: Inf. 1-2 et-, eat-, eatt-, 
eotan, 2-4 eat-,eoten, ete(n, (2-3 aeten, 4 ethen, 
3-4 hete, heyt), 4-6 ete, ette, (4 eete, ehyt, 4-5 
eyt(e), 3-7 eate, 6 Sc. eait, eit, 6- eat. Pa. t. 1—3 
cet, (2 reat), 2-4 et(t, 4-6 ete, 3-4 at, (4 hete), 4-5 
eet(te, 6-7 eate, 7-9 eat, 6- ate. Pa.pplc. 1-5 
eten, 4-5 ete, cete(n, 4-6 etin(e, -un, -yn, ettyn, 
6 Sc. eatin, eittin, 7-9 eat, 8-9 ate, 7** eaten. 
[Common Teut. and OE. clan str. vb. (3rd sing. pr. 
ylt, ictcp , pa. t. 1st, 3rd sing, xt, xt, pi. ret on, pa. 
pple. */<:«) — OFris. ita, da, OS. dan (MDu., Du. 
den), OHG. ezan, ezzan (MHG. czzen, mod. G. 
csscn), ON. eta (Sw. at a, Da. tide), Goth, itan 
OTeut. etan=b. ed-ere , Gr. e 8 -uv, Ir., Gael, ith, 
Lith. ed-, Skr.rtrf-. The accentuation ofOE. MSS. 
shows that this verb differed, as in Goth, and ON., 
from other verbs of the same conjugation in having 
a long vowel in the pa. t. sing, xt, whence the 
mod. eat (ft) ; but a form xt, with short vowel, 
must also have existed, as is proved by the ME. 
form at, mod. ate. The pronunc. (et) is commonly 
associated with the written form ate, but perh. 
belongs rather to eat , with shortened vowel after 
analogy of wk. vbs. read, lead, etc. ; cf. dial, (bet) 
pa. t. of beat.] 

I. To consume for nutriment. 

1 . traits. To take into the mouth piecemeal, and 
masticate and swallow as food ; to consume as 
food. Usually of solids only. 

c 825 Vcsp. Psalter xlix. [ 1 .] 1 3 Ah ic eotu flc.sc ferra. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John vi. 54 Se hmfd ece lif be ytt [1x60 Hatton 
ctlmin flmsc. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 181 For bat po ete 
J>at ich be forboden hadde. c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 337 Sum 3he 
oer at, and sum jhe nam, And bar it to her fere adam. a 1300 
Cursor M. (Cott.)922 pou sal wit . . suinc Win bat bou sal ete 
anddrinc. Ibid, xixii Hehetenabred ne dranc na win. 1383 
Wyclif Isa. xxxvii. 30 Et this jer that freeii ben sprunge, 
and in the secunde 3er et appelis. C1400 Maundev. ii. (1839) 
1 1 That Tree that Adam ete the appulle of. c 1420 Liber Co- 
cortnn 29 Tho heroun is rosted . . And eton with gynger. 
c 1440 Pecock Repr. 498 The Tacianys. .helden that fleisch 
schulde not be ete. 1508 Fisher Wks. 1. (1876) 56 Ete vn- 
holsome metes, and anone cometh sekenes. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 174 A synner is not worthy the breed 
that he eateth. 1557 North Guenara's Diall Pr. (1619) 
700/1 In that golden age. .they, .eate rootes for breade and 
fruites for flesh. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 724 Whoso eats 
thereof forthwith attains Wisdom. 1763 Priv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury I. 93 Whitebait, .are only to be eat at Green- 
wich. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 22. 155 Up to this point I 
had eaten nothing. 

b. Of liquid or semifluid food. Now chiefly 
with reference to soup, or other similar food for 
which a spoon is used. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 75 We eat excellent cream. 
1691 Ray Creation 11. {1704! 405, I observed it afterwards 
not only to eat Milk. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep./all- 
zn* Minis. Wks. 1812 II. 127 He might have eat his soup. 
2883 Sinnett Karma II. 36 He began to eat the soup. 

C. In phrases. To have something, enough, little , 
etc. to eat ; formerly also To have to cat , to give 
{a person) to eat. Cf. F. donner a manger. 

In some dialects * something to eat’ is the common ex- 
pression for food : ‘The something to eat at the hotel was 
very good* (Sheffield). 

<•893 K. /Elfred Oros. m. xi. § 3 Seo leo bring <5 his hung- 
rejum hwelpum hwmt to etanne. ex 175 Lamb. Horn. 147 
Mon .Icuseo his fleis, hwenne he him ^efeS lutel to etene. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13501 All pai had i-nogh at ette. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 6101 Yhc wald noght gyfe me at ete. 
<■1380 Wyclif Serm. Set. Wks. I. 17 pel hadden not to ete. 
x6xx Bible 2 Citron, xxxi. 10 Wee have had erio'ugh to eate. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 13 Oct. 2/2 We had hardly anything to 
cat all the while we were prisoners. 

+ d. Jig. To submit to, ‘swallow* (an insult, 
an injury). Also, To treasure up, ‘feed upon* 
(thoughts, words; etc.) : orig. a-Biblical idiom. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xv. x6 Found hen thi wrdys, and Y eet 
hem 1x6 rx 1 did eate them}. 1607 Dekkcr Sir T. Wyatt 


Wks. 1873 III. 119 He eate no wrongs, lets all die, and lie 
dye. x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iy. 185 Hee vtters them as 
he had eaten ballads, and all mens eares grew to his Tunes. 

e. absol. with of in partitive sense. In early 
ME. sometimes with genitive. 

c 1000 .iElfric Gen. iii. 17 For5an..5u mte ofSamtreowe. 
CH75 Lamb. Horn, xi Moyses .. pes da3es .. nefre ne ete 
mennisscs metes, exx 75 Cvtt. Horn. 241 Sebe of pese brad 
ett, ne sterfeS he nefer. c 1205 Lay. 18858 Of his breosten 
scullen zeten aSele scopes, a 1300 Cursor M. 3944 O sinnu 
etes [v. r. etis] neuer juu. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 5258 Hym- 
self dronke whit wyn & eten of hure vytaile. 1581 Mar- 
PECK Bk. of Notes 108 Finding him eating of an Albrew. 
x6n Bible Ex. xxxiv. 15 Lest thou eate of his sacrifice. 
1835 Willis Pencillines I. ii. 19 But the rest eat very vo- 
raciously of a loaf of coarse bread. 

2 . Phrases, chiefly transf. and fig . 

a. To eat one's terms : a colloquial phrase for 
‘ to be studying for the Bar * ; students being re- 
quired to have dined in the Hall of an Inn of 
Court three or more times during each of twelve 
terms before they can be ‘ called \ 

1834 Macaulay Pitt Misc. (x86o) II. 312 He had already 
begun to eat his terms. 1861 Lever One of Them 159 He 
had eaten his terms in Gray’s Inn. 

fb. To cat the air : to be ‘fed upon promises’, 
tantalized. Obs. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 28 Who lin’d himself with 
hope. Eating the ayre, on promise of Supply. 

c. To cat one's words : to retract in a humili- 
ating manner. See also Humble pie. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxii. 12 God eateth not his 
word when he hath once -spoken, a x6x8 Raleigh Rem. 
(1644) 73 Nay wee’Ie make you confesse that you were de- 
ceived in your projects, and eat your own words.^ 1679 
Hist. Jetzer 35 He. .began to boggle, and would fain have 
eaten his words. 1725 Ramsay Gentle SJieph. iv. i, Ye lied 
auld roudes, — and, in faith, had best Eat in your words. 
1O06-7 J* Bcresford Miseries Hum. Life {1826) vti. xli, 
Unguarded words, ^ which, as soon as you have uttered 
them, you would die to eat. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 
«$• Friar (1844) Ded. 7 Quoting one’s own books is next 
worst to eating one’s own words. 

d. f To cat iron, a sivord : to be stabbed (obs.). 
To cat stick : a mod. orientalism for ‘ to be beaten \ 

15.. Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 168 The whoreson 
shall eat him [/'. e. the dagger], as far as he shall wade. 1594 
Contention betw .. Lancaster 4- York 1. (1843) 63 lie make 
thee eate yron like an Astridge. 1862 W. M. Thomson 
Land Bk. 3x9, 1 frequently hear them say of one who has 
been bastinadoed on the soles of his feet, that he has eaten 
fifty or five hundred sticks. 1865 Spectator 4 Feb. 122 The 
uncivilized freedom in which they could do as they liked, 
' eating stick * included. 

e. In certain Biblical Hebraisms ; To cat the 
fruit of one's (nun doings : to receive the reward of 
one’s actions ; To cat the good of the land, etc. 

x6xx Bible Prov. xiii. 2 A man shall eate good by the 
fruit of his mouth. — Isa. iii. xo They shall eate the 
fruit of their doings. 

f. To cat earth : a colonial expression for ‘ to 
possess oneself of land * ; cf. earth-hunger . 

1882 Times 8 Apr. 9/5 A man [in Australia] can eat as 
much earth as he likes for 5s. to xor. a square mile. 

3 . intr. To consume food, take a meal. 

c 825 Vcsp. Psalter xxi[i]. 26 EatacS Searfan and bi5 ge- 
fylled. c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxxvii[i], 29 Swi3e a: tan and sade 
wurdan. CH75 Cott. Horn. 223 [HioJ seat and 3iaf hire 
were, and he set. £1205 Lay. 13456 For allc heo sculden 
aeten [1273 heote] ther. c 1250 Gen. $- Ex. 1779 Dor-on 
he eten bli5e and gla5. c X325 Coer de L. 3497 Whenne 
they hadde eeten, the cloth was folde. <1x340 Hampole 
Psalter xxL 27 Pe pore sail ete & pai sail be fild. c 1400 
Apol. Loll. 93 Weber het or drynk . . do all pingis in pe 
name of our Lord. 1483 Cath. Aitgl. 118 To Ete, epulari. 
1526 Tindale Acts xi. 3 Thou wentest in unto men uncir- 
cumcised and atest with them. 1563 Foxe A. «$• M. (1684) 
III. 905 Now we cannot eat, unless we gnaw with our 
Teeth. <11678 Marvell Wks. III. 457 He had not eat since 
the day before at noon. 2687 Shadwkll yuvcnnl 23 He 
does forget.. his Friends Face, with whom last Night he 
Eat. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 46 They eat and 
sleep at proper intervals like all other quadrupedes. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits , Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 74 There 
should be temperance.. in eating. 

b. To cat well', to have a good appetite ; also, 
to keep a good table, be an epicure. So also f To 
cat ill : to be badly fed. 

1677 Earl Orrery Art of War 26 The Peasant, .eats and 
lodges worse than the Citizen. 2709 Addison Tatler No. 
148 P9 Who is a great Admirer of the French Cooker}’, and 
(as the Phrase is) eats well. 

c. Const. \on, upon (a kind of food). Cf. to 
dine on, feed on\ also 1 e. Also const, from, off, 
+ in (gold, china, etc.). 

2605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iii. 84 Have we eaten on the insane 
Root, That takes the Reason Prisoner? 2607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts 361 [He] did eat upon Cakes made with meal 
and hony. _ 1625 Purchas PHgrimes it. 1474 Hee ahvayes 
cates in priuale among his women vpon great varietie of 
excellent dishes. 1642 C’tess Sussex in 7 th Rep. Comm. 
Hist. MSS. (1879), I am loth .. to eat in pewter yet, but 
truly I have put up most of my plate. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 
82 Yet on plain pudding deign’d at home to eat. 

4 . quasi^ ‘trans. uses of 3. 

a. with obj. followed by adj. or prep. : To 
affect in a certain way by eating : e.g. To eat one- 
self sick, into a sickness ; to cat (a person) out of 
house and home (i.e. to ruin him by eating up his 
resources) ; of animals : To cat the ground bare. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 4574 In b 3t medu sa lang bai war Jmt- 


etten bai had it erthe bare. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. J. 
80 All I haue, he hath eaten me out of house and home! 
1712 Arbuthnot Joint Bull (175S) 53 John's family was like 
to be eat out of house and home. 1807 Anna Porter 
Hungar. Bro. v, You would not deny me my dinner, be- 
cause I might eat myself into an apoplexy. 2832 Ht.Mar. 
tineau Life in Wilds iv. 54 They would soon eat us out of 
house and home. 

b. To eat its head off\ said of an animal that 
costs more for food than it will sell for. 

1736 Byrom Jrtil. <$■ Lit. Rent. (2856) II. r. 35 The eating 
his head off means that he would eat as much hay and com 
as he was worth. 1860 Trollope Framley P. xiv. 277 A 
gentleman . . does not like to leave him la good horse] 
eating his head off. _ 1877 E. Peacock N.-W. Line. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Cattle which have been bought at a loss are said 
to eat their heads off. 

C. To cat one's fill : to eat until satisfied. 

£■1175 Lamb. Horn. 53 ]>e tadde .. neure ne mei itimien to 
eten nire fulie. <x 2300 Cursor M. 22547 Bidd bir stanes be 
bred to will. And siben mat bou ete H fill- *6*5 Bible Lev. 
xxv. 19 Ye shall eat your fill, and dwell therein in safetie. 
1737 Pope Hor. Epist. n. ii. 323 You’ve play’d, and lov’d, 
and eat, and drunk, your fill. 

5 . intr. with pass, force (chiefly with adj. or 
adv.) : To have a certain consistence or flavour 
when eaten. 

x6oi Shaks. Alls Well 1. i. 275 Like one of our French 
wither’d peares . . it eates drily. X607 Topsell Four./. 
Beasts 36 Being dressed they eat like Barbies. 1682 j. 
Collins Making Salt Eng. 6 A Chine of this Beef. .Eat 
with a savour like Marrow. 1766 Goldsm. Vicar IK xvi,- 
(1857) 96 If the cakes at tea eat short and crisp. 

6. To cause to be eaten. 


f a. (See quot.) 

1784 Twamley Dairying 71 Cheese, .that will spend well, 
or according to the common Phrase, will eat Bread well. - 

b. To have (a crop, etc.) eaten ; to give up (to 
animals) to be eaten. Const, with. 

x6oi Weever Mirr. Mart. F iij, Their dead with dogs 
Hircanians do eate. _ 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 218 
A custom of eating his nay, sometimes, with sheep, close to 
the ground. 1868 Perthshire Jrnl. x8 June, The pasture 
. . he intended to eat with sheep. 

*U 7 . U. S. slang. To provide with food. 

<z 1860 Pickings Jr. Picayune 47 (Bartlett', I was told you’d 
give us two dollars a day and eat us. Mod. I can eat you 
and drink you, but I can’t sleep you. 

XI. To destroy by devouring. 

8. trans. To devour, consume (as a beast of 
prey) ,* to prey upon ; to feed destructively upon 
(crops, vegetation) ; transf.- to ravage, devastate. 
lit. and fig. 

£•950 Lindisf. Gosp. John x. 10 Deaf ne cymes buta b*t te 
gestele & eted [V. mactet ] & losaS. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
(MatzA, pei ete [V. comedcmnt\ Jacob, ilka Iim, And un- 
roned )>e stede of him. <1 1300 Cursor M. 22862 Men . . Wit 
hundes eten b e mast parti. £21340 Hampole Psalter xxu 
21 Saf me bat be deuel ete me noght. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, 1. ii. 65 Or Earth gape open wide, and eate him quicke. 
x6xx Bible Ex. x. 12 That they may . . eate every herbe of 
the land. 2730 Pope Ep. Bathurst 196 The gaunt mastiff 
. .Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 1863 Kings- 
ley Walcr-bab. 8 Monsters who were in the habit of eating 
children. Mod. He went to Africa, and got eaten by a lion. 

tb. To absorb (time) wastefully. Obs. 

2598 Marston Pigmal. iii. 147 His ruffe did eate more 
time in neatest setting Then Woodstocks worke in painfull 
perfecting. 

c. To eat one's (own) heart : to suffer from silent 
grief or vexation. Also in Biblical phrase, To cat 
one's own flesh : said of an indolent person. < 

1596 Spenser E. Q. i. ii. 6 He could not rest ; but did his 
stout heart eat. x6ix Bible Eccles. iv. 5 The foole foldeth 
his hands together, and eateth his ownc flesh. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. cviii. 3, I will not eat my heart alone. < 1079 
Farrar^"/. Paul I. 333 Eating away their own hearts m the 
consciousness of an ineffectual protest. 

9 . traits. Of small animals : To gnaw/ pierce, 
wear away by gnawing. 

x6tx HusLv:Acts xii. 23 Hee was eaten ofwormes and gave 
up the ghost. 1793 Smeaton Edystone Ll% 61 note, It is 
not uncommon fortne timber of ships to be eat by the worm 
under the copper sheathing. £2822 Beddoes Alfnraot^ 
Poems 237 Many a wrinkled sun Ate to the core oy 
worms. r 

10 . transf. Of slow and gradual action, as of 
frost, rust, cancerous or similar disease, chemical 
corrosives, the waves, etc. Const, into (the result . 

2555 Eden Decades IV. Itid. hi. ix. (Arb.) 177 It * s eat 5 n . 
Si indented with two goulfes. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arn.) 
100 The Rose though a lyttle it be eaten with the canker- 
1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 12 The Dreadnought s 
Rudder-Irons being, .so eaten, as not to be fit for her being 
adventured to Sea again with them. . 2796 Coleridge 
Destiny 0/ Nat. Wks. I. 199 His limbs The silent frost haa 
eat, scathing like fire, 28x9 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mini. 
(1857) I. 265 The cliffs chalky and stratified, like those oi 
Marsden, eaten into caves. ' 

b. absol. \ . 

16x0 Markham Master p. 11. clxxxii. 484 Arsnick. .bindetn, 
eateth, and fretteth, being' a very strong corrosiue. *?77 
Moxon Mcch. Excrc. (1703)242 Being washed three or tour 
times, it Bites or Eats not, but dries quickly. ' • 
Robertson Phrascol. Gen. 520 To.eat as rust doth, fydetr. 
To eat as a canker doth, corroderc. • 2823 Lamb Elm oer. 
11. vii. (1865) 280 His disease was a scrofula, which appeare 
to have eaten all over him. t 

e. fig. Of passions, grief, etc. : To ‘ devour , 
torment. Cf. cat up 18. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John ii. 17 pines huses anda m< -. * 
[f xx6o Hatton ett]. a 2225 St. Marker, x 7 For onde tna • 
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ct ever ant aa ure heorte. a 1300 Cursor M. 23280 Enst and 
hete, pat i^enli J>air hertes ete. 

11 . To make (.a hole, a passage) by fretting or 
corrosion. With cognate obj. To cat one’s (its) 
way. lit. and Jig. 

1697 Dryden Virg \ Georg, in. 843 The slow creeping Evil 
eats nis way, Consumes the parching Limbs, and makes 
the Life his Prey. 1762-71 H. WALroLE Vcrtue's Anecd. 
Paint. V. 138 Something like a figure eaten into the barrih 
1856, Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxvi. 344 The long canal which 
the running waters have eaten into the otherwise unchanged 
ice. 1878 HvxvesePhysiogr. 138 Little water-courses may 
be eaten out of solid rock by a running stream. 

12 . intr. To make a way by gnawing or corro- 
sion ; Hi. and Jig. Const, into, through. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. $-Cr. m. in. 136 How one man eates into 
anothers pride, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Whs. {1660} 180 The 
canker, .eats through the cheek. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
in. 674 Searching Frosts have eaten thro’ the Skin. 1780 
Cowper Table Talk 8 Strange doctrine this! that., eats 
into his [the warrior’s] bloody sword like rust. 1837 l. H. 
Newman Par. Serin, (ed. 2) III. xxii. 365 Has not the desire 
of wealth so eaten into our hearts ? 1861 Bright India , Sp. 
19 Mar. (1876) 61 Anticipation . . more likely to eat into the 
heart of any man. 

13 . Naut. trails, and intr. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789', Sourdrc an vent, to, 
hold a good wind ; to claw or eat to windward. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.. Eating the wind out of a vessel, 
applies to very keen seamanship, by which the vessel., 
steals to windward of her opponent. 

III. Combined with adverbs. (All traits.') 

14 . Eat away. To remove, destroy by gradual 
erosion or corrosion, lit. and Jig. 

1538 Starkey England ii. 46 They be as hyt were etyn 
away. 1815 Elphinstone Ate. Caubul (1842) I. 147 The 
river . . frequently eats away its banks. 1853 Phillips 
Rivers Yorkslt. i. 8 Carbonic acid eats away the limestone. 
1858 Hawthorne^V.# It. Jrnls. II. 286 The sun still eats 
away the shadow inch by inch. 

15 . Eat in. fa. To take into the mouth and 
eat ; Jig ; to consider, i inwardly digest*. Also, to 
consume, waste away (obs.). b. To * bite in * 
with acid, etch. 

c 1340 Cursor M. App. ii. 20527 pe appel of a tre that 
adam toke & ete it Inne. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 
133 That their very skin, and quicke flesh is eaten in and 
consumed to the bones, r 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers 
(1855) 125 What I have said, I’le neither lesse nor more, 
No we eate it in. 

16 . Eat off. To take off or remove by eating. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 182 Some thieves 

have eat off their irons, .with mercury water. 

17 . Eat out. a. = to bite out. 

1858 Trollope Dr. Thorne I. 267, I suppose I ought to 
eat my tongue out, before I should say such a thing. 

b. To exhaust eatables or pasture in (a place). 

1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. VI. xv. xi. 71 But, in the mean 

while, he is eating - out these Bohemian vicinages. 1887 
Pall Mall G> 30 Mar. 6/1 Wyoming is a natural grazing 
country .. and to suppose that it can be ‘ eaten out'in ten 
years or a generation is to suppose an impossibility. 

c. To destroy as a parasite or a corrosive. 

Also Jig. 9 

1616 [see 18 b]. ai6s& Bp. Hall Breath. Devout Soul 
(1851) 165 Yet, when we have all done, time eats us out at 
the last. 1656 Dugard Gate Lai. Uni. 7 103. 33 Yvie clam- 
bering over trees, eateth them out. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 1. 74 A little of the said oyl . . presently eats out 
the Colour. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Iniprov. 146 The 
cheapness of these Threds will eat out the very Spin- 
ning in most parts of England. 

d. To encroach upon (space, formerly also time) 
belonging to something else. 

a 17x6 South Serm. (17x7) V. 67 No . . Business of State 
a:e out his times of Attendance in^ the Church, 1865 
Dickens Mut. Er. 11. iv. 1 . 197 A certain handsome room on 
the ground floor, eating out a back-yard. 

e. Mining. (See quot.) 

2851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. ff DurJi. 25 Eat this 
expression is applied when a level coal drift is turned to the 
dip, in order to take advantage of (or * eat out') a rise hitch. 

18 . Eat up. a. To consume completely, eat 
without leaving arty ; to devour greedily. Also Jig. 

X535 Coverdale Bel 22 Ate vp soch thinges as were vpon 
y» altare. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. it. 27 By this meanes 
rich men eate vp poore men, as beasts eate vp grasse. x8i6 
Jane Austen Emma ii. The wedding-cake was all ate up. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. N-Cap C. 1472 Monsieur Leonci 
Miranda ate her up with eye-devouring. 

b. To devastate, consume all the food in (a 
country) ; to consume all (a person's) provisions 
or resources; to ruin (a person) for one's own 
benefit. Also (in mod. use) of nations : To absorb, 
annex rapaciously (neighbouring territories). 

x6x6 Hieron Wks. I. 589 Goe not from the church, to 
eate out & to eate vp one another in the market, by fraud 
S: cruelty. 17*5 Burnet Own Times (1823) I. 413 He set 
as many soldiers upon him, as should eat him up in a night. 
1721 Be Foe Mew. Cavalier (1840) 158 The Scots were sent, 
home, after having eaten up two counties. 1722 Wollaston 
Rctig.Nat. vii. 146 Others . . would not fail to make them- 
selves greater or stronger by eating up their neighbours. 
1879 Froude Cxsar v. 42 On they swept eating up the 
country. 1884 Graphic 4 Oct. 342/2 The Boers., will 
gradually * eat-up' all the surrounding territories, as they 
are now * eating-up ' Zululand. 

c. Jig. To absorb wastefully ; to have a destruc- 
tive effect upon ; to consume (time, money, etc.). 

1680 Allen Peace $ Unity Pref. 54 Hath eaten up the 
comfort of love in a great measure. 1711 Steele^ Speer. 
N0.6T4 The Affectation of being Gay and m Fashion, has 


very-near eaten up our good Sense and our Religion. 1776 
Adam Smith IP , N. (1869) II. v. ii. 416 Whose salaries may 
eat up the greater part of the produce of the tax. X840 
Marryat Poor Jack xxxv. The sun had so much power. . 
that it eat up the wind. 1856 Miss Yoncg Daisy Chain 1. 
xviii. (1879)179, I got a bit of Sophocles that was so hor- 
ridly hard, it ate up all my time. 

d. -To absorb, assimilate the ideas of (a -writer). 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 138 We say in 

Dutch, He hath eaten Galen or Priscian quyte vp, that is 
to say, he hath learned them by hart. 1865 Masson Rec. 
Brit. P hilos. 281 Kant ate up all Hume, and redigested him. 

e. Of passions : To * consume’, absorb (a per- 
son). Of diseases, troubles, etc. : To wear out 
the life of (a person). Chiefly in pass . ; const. 
with (pride, selfishness, etc. ; a disease, debts, etc.). 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. Hi. 391, I see, you are eaten vp with 
Passion. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 494 r x The saint was. . 
generally eaten up with spleen and melancholy. 1751 Jor- 
tin Serin. (1771) I. vi. 109 Nehemiah found the people . . 
eaten up with debts. 1799 in Nicolas Dtsp. Nelson (1845) 
III. 316 The garrison is .. eat up with the scurvy. 18x3 
Jane Austen Pride Prej. v. 15 He is eat up with pride. 

ff. To elide or slur over (syllables) in pro- 
nunciation. Ohs. rare. ( [So. Fr. manger .] 

* 5^5 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 57 Sa is the hinmest lang 
syllabe the Mnmest fute, suppose there be vther short sylla- 
bis behind it, quhilkis are eatin vp in the pronounceing, and 
na wayis comptit as fete. 

XV". The verb-stem in comb, with obj. : eat- 
all, a glutton ; + ent-flesh, transl. L. sarcophagus, 
Gr. oapKo(pdyos the name of a kind of stone which 
had the property of consuming the flesh of corpses 
laid in it (see Sarcophagus!. 

1598 Florio, Pamphagv, the name of adogge, as one would 
saie a rauener, an eate-afl. 1884 C. Power in Gcntl. Mag. 
Feb. x2i Idle people in the community -do nothings and 
cat-alls. 1632 Sherwood, An eate-flesh, sarcophago. 

+ Eat, sb. Obs. Forms : 1-3 cet, -2-4 ete, (2 
hete), 3 at, 4 ethe, 7 eat. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
cet =» OFris. et , OS. lit, OHG. dz, ON. at OTent. 
*$to-m, f. ablaut-stem of *ctan to Eat. In later 
use perh. the vb.-stem uSed subst.] 

1 . That which is eaten, food. 

a 1000 Guthlac 708 (Gr.) Oft he him ate heold. cx 000 
/Elfric Oh O. T. in Sweet Ags. Reader 60 Moyses . . jetes 
ne gimde on eallum 5 am fyrste. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 109 
On monie wisen mon mei wurchen elmessan, on ete and on 
wete. cx 200 Ormin 11640 Adam ... Biswikenn wass Jjurrh 
mte. 1340 Aycitb. 248 Vor be to moche drinke and ethe 
sterfb moche volk. 1609 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady 11. 
70 l’hou art cold of constitution, thy eat unheakhful. 

2 . The action of eating ; a meal. 

cxooo^r./^.lvuitixj. i5(Gr.)Hi to Ecteutgewitaft. ax 200 

Moral Ode 258 in Cott. Horn. 175 po f>e sungede muchel a 
drunke and an ete. exsoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 pe lichames 
festing is wiStiging of estmetes. .and untimliche etes. Mod. 
Scotch, Gude to the eat =2 good to the taste. 

Eat, Sc. variant of Oat. 

Eatable (rtab’l), a. and sb. [f. Eat v. + -able.] 

A. adj. That may be eaten, suitable for food ; 
edible, esculent. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 118 Eteabylle, comessibilis. 1551 Tur- 
ner Herbal 1. (1568) M v b, The eatable cucumbre pepon 
that is to saye rype, is of a fyne substance. 1579 Fulkc 
Heskins ’ Pari. 306 The crosse maketh our Lordes fleshe 
layde vpon it eatable of men. ? 1690 Consid. Raising Money 
15 To lay a Home-Excise upon things eatable and drinkable. 
1756-7 tr. Keyslcrs Trav. (1760) IV. 8 Bread mixed with 
sea- water . . in time becomes so bitter as not to be eatable. 
1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 13 The common eatable oyster. 

!B. sb. That which may be eaten ; an article of 
food. Chiefly in pi. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 362 More eatables were exported 
anno 1664, than 1641. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. ji. 46 j 
Bread or other eatables. 1726 Berkeley in Fraser Life iv. ! 
(1871) 137 Whether a minor be not chargeable for eatables 
and wearables. x8.. Landor Wks. (1868) II. 82 We had 
brought no eatable with us but fruit and thin tuarzopaue. 
1879 Beekbohm Patagonia xvi. 242 Till.. all the drinkables 
and eatables in Pedro’s shop had disappeared. 

Hence£a*tableness ; a\soEa,tafol-lity t nonce-7od. 

1795 Southey Letters fr. Spain (X799) 113 P.’s theory’ 
of the eatability of cats. 1813 Ann. Reg. 18x2 Chron. 518 
Water-cresses, of the eatableness of which the Persians 
appeared totally ignorant. 

Eatage (z 'ted^). north, dial. [f. Eat v. -f -age ; 
cf. Eddish, which may have been confused.] 

1 . Grass available only for grazing; esp. the 
aftermath, or growth after the hay is cut. Also 
with some defining word, as after-, spring, winter. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 129 Three landes in the 
Carre at 1 6s. f Id. a lande without the eatage. 1723 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 6209/4 The Winter Eatage . . arising from . . 
West Inggs. 1784-18x5 A. Young Ann. Agric. XIX. 313 
in Old Country Wds. (E. D. S.) There is no grass that will 
bring so heavy a crop of hay [as clover and rye-grass] and 
that after an early spring eatage. 1797 Burns Eccl. Law 
III. 469 The after-mowth or after-eatage. Ibid. 477 Cattle 
. . put and kept upon the same land, .for the spring eatage. 
1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., The eatage of the Lanes 
of the Township will be let by ticket. 1877 Justice Lush 
in Law Rep. Queen's B. II. 449 The winter eatage of 

the tenement. 

2 . The right of using for pasture. 

1857 C. B. Robinson Gloss. Best's Farm. Bks. (1856) 184 
An increased charge being made for eatage of the fogge. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 5 It is the eatage of the straw 
rather than the straw itself which belongs to the off-going 
tenant. 1885 East Cumbrld. News 18 July, To be sold, 
eatage of fog. 


+ Ea’t-bee. Obs. An English name for the 
Merops apiastcr , -(sometimes wrongly identified 
with the Wood-pecker.) Cf. Bee-eater. 

[1573 Cooper Thesaur Apiastra Auicula est, Seruius. 
Eadem quse meropSj auis Germanize ignota. Longe enim 
errant, qute picum yiridem interpretantur.] 1608 Topsell 
Serpents 646 Divers living creatures are nourished by., 
honey; as the. bear .. the woodpecker or eat-bee. 1611 
Cotgr., Guespicr, a Woodwall, Wood-pecker, Eat-bee (a 
little bird). _ 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 510 An 
eat-bee, a bird ; a piaster, merops. 

J* Eat -bill. ? Blundered form of prcc. Obs. 
x 598 Florio, Grallo , a woodpecker, or eate-bill, or wit- 
walf. 

Eatche. Also 7 eitch. Sc. form of Adze. 
x6ix Rates (Jam.) Eitches for cowpers, the dozen iii/. xiu. 
x8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xxv, ‘ Let me hae a whample at 
him wi’ mine eatche— that’s a'.’ 

Eatelieh, var. of Atelich iz„ Ohs. frightful. 
Eaten (rt’n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Eat v.] 

1 . Consumed as food ; devoured. 

1599 Minsiieu Span. Gram. 80 Eaten bread is forgotten. 
1656 Dugard Gate Lat. Uni. 7 862. 271 Half-eaten morsels, 
and other scraps. 1864 Swinburne Atalanta Thou whose 
mouth Looks red from the eaten fruits of thine own womb. 

2 . Gnawed, corroded, ulcerated. Cf. Moth-, 
Womi-eaten. 

1581 Sidney Apot. Poetrie (Arb.) 31 Old Mouse-eaten 
records. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 401 The aforesaid 
eaten or lanced wounds. 

Eater (i"*t 3J). Also 1-5 eter(e, 5 efcar. [f. 
Eat v. + -er.] One who eats ; also with up, a 
consumer, devourer, and with object sb. pre- 
fixed, as bread-, Jlesh -cater. 

a rooo Prov. r8 (Bos w. ) Eteras, commessatorcs. 1340 Ayetib. 
47 Ase bye}? }>e mochele drinkeres and eteres. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 267/2 Thou etar of porrete wene thou to take me 
out of mynhows? 1483 Cath. Angl. 1x8 An Eter, comcstor. 
X53S Coverdale Ezek. xxxvi. 13 Thou art an eater vp of 
men, and a waister of thy people. 1625-6 Shirley Maids' 
Rev. in. ii, Do I look like a spider-catcher, or toad-eater? 
17x0 Fuller Tatler No. 205 T 2, |I] always speak of them 
with the Distinction of the Eaters, and the Swallowers. 
1807 Sir R. Wilson Jml. 7 June L ife (1862) II. viii. 253 We 
slept like pudding-eaters. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(1842) VI. vii. 95 It severs the lruit from the eater. 
fg. 1829 E. Elliott Fill. Patriarch Nctes 179 Unless 
the bread-tax-eaters can be induced to convene. 

b. with adj. prefixed, as great , moderate, etc. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog II. 37 They are great eaters. 
2809 Jas. Moore Camp. Spain 62 He [Sir John Moorel was 
a very plain and moderate eater. 1865 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. 
III. viii. v. 43 He is no great eater. 

C. transf. Of chemical corrosives. 
x6xo Markham Masterf. n. cxxx.432 Litergie, or lime, in 
lye . . are likewise very violent and strong eaters. 

Hence Ea-tress [see -ess], a woman who eats. 
1834 Beckford Italy II. 244, I never beheld eaters or 
eateresses lay about them with greater intrepidity. 1840 
Nezu Month . Mag. LIX. 312 In a salon filled with the in- 
satiable eaters and eatresses of macaroni 

Eatb, eith (ftf, fj>), a. and adv. Obs. exc. Sc. 
Forms: 1-3 ea$(e, e 1 $(e, 1--4 ep(e, 3-6 eth(e, 

3 sep, eitf, eitht, ith, iepe, ybo, 4-5 eyth, (4 
eep, eeth, ejathe), 6 eatbe, o- eatb, Sc. eith. 
[OE. eabe adv. = OS. 680 easily, perhaps, OHG. 
ddo perhaps (also in un/do ‘with difficulty’) 
OTeut. *aupb ; the combining form cap- ~ ON. 
aud-, as in atdl-ggrr easy to do. Of the adj. the 
normal OE. form is iepe,ype (also used as adv.) 

= OS. Siti easy, OHG. odi easy, possible A VGer. 
*aupjo-z\ perh. the word was orig. an -u stem, 
which would account for the existence of the form 
fap{e without umlaut. The OE. compar. degree 
of the adv. was lep, ep, but there is no distinct 
evidence of its survival into ME. 

It has been disputed whether the present word is related 
to OHG. Odi, MHG. Ode, cede. mod.G. ode, ON. atlbr, 
Goth, atips i? or angels, au\>us), de sert, uninhabited, empty. 
The sense offers no valid objection to the connexion of the 
words, as the notion of ‘ empty ’ might give rise both to 
that of ‘ desert ' and to that of ‘ free from difficulties 

A. adj. 

1 . Of an action : Easy, not difficult. 

. c 1200 Ormin 19673 And Crist wass te}> to witenn halt 
Forr Crist wat alle jungess. _ a 1300 Cursor M. 18385 Of 
eldrin men }>at mette wit tuin, pat pai war aid was eth 
[v. r. ith] to se. c X340 Gaw. ff Gr. Kttt. 676 To fynde hys 
fere vpon folde, in fayth is not epe. 2375 Barbour Bruce 
xvii. 454 It wes nocht eyth till ta the toune. 1398 Trevisa. 
Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi, In olde men abstinence of mete is 
eth and esy. 2513 Douglas yEiteis Exclamatioun 28 Far 
eithar is..Ane othir sayaris faltis to spy and note, Than 
but offence or fait thame self to wryte. c* 57 ? Mont- 
gomerie Navigation 200 To the Porte of Leith : 10 come 
right in, we thoght it very eith. 1647 H. More l uptas 
Confi. xiii, And eath it was, since they re so near a kin. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. lxxiv, l o stir him from his 
traunce it was not eath. 1821 Mrs. Wheeler App. Cum- 
brld. Dial. 10 E'en yet its eith to trace A guilty conscience 
in my blushing feace. x8 62 Hislop Prov. Scotl. 55 El *h 
working when will’s at hame. 

b. Of a passage, etc. : That may be travelled 
with ease, not rough. 

Beowulf 228 (Gr.) Wedera leode . . *ode bancedon pats 
be him yblade ea 5 e wurdon. 1570 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 

July go Hereto, the hilles bene mgher heauen, and thence 
the passage ethe. 1627 P. Fletcher Locusts \. ix, Hcls yren 
gat« to every guilty soule yeelds entrance eath. 



EATELE 


EAVES. 


2 . Of the object, means, or method of an action : 
Making slight resistance ; presenting few difficul- 
ties ; = Easy. Const, inf., usually active in form 
but passive in sense. 

Juliana 57 Wenest In ]nt we beon se e 5 to biv.’i- 
lielin 1 a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 279 Pouerte wio 
menske is ead for to J>olten. 1297 R. GloUC. (1810) 327 He 
was symple & myldore, & eb to ouercome. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus v. 849 He was ethe ynough to maken dweUe. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 3955 A foole is eyth to bigyle. c 1450 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. 58 The Bairne is eith to buske that is vn« 
borne. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 382/1, ^ I woulde 
euery other thinge wer as ethe to mend as thys is. a 1535 

Wks. 83 For as saint Poule saith, y 3 fleshly sinnes be 

eth to perceiue. 1632 Sanderson Serm. 323 A great moun- 
taine is eath to be seene. 1691 Ray H. C. Words Coll. 23 
It is eath to do, i. e. Easie. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. 
xiv. (1857I 235 One of our old Scotch proverbs [says] God's 
bairns are eath to lear, i. e. easily instructed. 

^ b. Of a person : Easy to be entreated, gentle ; 
in ME. with genit, edi modes gentle of mood. Also, 
Ready, susceptible; const, inf Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 2249 God hunne him eSi-modes ben. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 40 Her gentle hart . . More eath 
was new impression to receive. 

f 3. Comfortable, at ease, free from pain. 
c 1203 Lay. 2234 ES him wes on heorten. Ibid. 8178 ]?a 
wes his hurte seoe. Ibid. 1250 po was he |>e epere. 

B. adv. Easily, without difficulty. 

a xooo Boetk. Metr. ix. 54 He wel meahte Piet unriht him 
e< 5 e forbiodan. a loop Andreas 425 (Gr.) God eaSe msg 
heaSoliSendum helpe £efremmap. c X175 Cott. Horn. 219 He 
wolde and ea 5 e v mihte bien his sceoppinde ^elic. a 1200 
Moral Ode 284 in Cott. Horn. 177 Ie|?e he muwen ben 
of-drad b e bine sculled bi-helde. a 1225 Ancr. R. 62 A- 
blinde he heorte, heo is eS ouercumen, & ibrouht pone 
mid sunne to grunde. a 1300 K. Horn 61 So fele mijten 
y)>e Bringe hem h re t0 dibe. 1300 Cursor M. 11219 
Moght he not b^a • • Be horn vte of a maiden eth At he 
time o nine moneth? <*13x5 Shoreham 7 Wel e^athe, 
God thorwe miracles ketheth hit A-Iyve and eke a-dethe. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. 193 Oone worde myght thou speke 
ethe. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. § 6 (1871) 32 We may 
the. .ether also avoyd thys ignorance. x6oo Fairfax Tasso 
x. xlii. 187 Who thinkes him most secure is eathest shamed. 
a 1774 Fergusson Rising of Sess. Poems (1845) 28 Eith 
can the pleugh-stilts gar a chiel Be unco vogie Clean to lick 
aff his crowdie-meal. 1862 Hislop Prov . Scotl. 54 Eith 
learned, soon forgotten. 

C. Eath- in Comb. 

1. Forming adjs. (which did not survive beyond 
14 th c.), the final element being f. the stem of 
a verb : efibete [see Beet vi], easy to amend ; 
effete [see Feel vi], easily felt ; epgete [see 
Get vi], easily obtained ; elSlete [see Let v.\ and 
cf. OE. earfoMzete emitted -with difficulty], easily 
dismissed, lightly esteemed ; eflluke [see Louk vi], 
easily pulled ; ettsene [see Sene a., See vi], easy 
to see ; epwinne [see Win vi], easy to win. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 pat we hauen agilt her biforen 
. . bu 5 *eftbete gif hie us sore riewe< 5 . c 1225 Ancr. R. 104 
UorSi het heo beoS *e<$ fele. c 1000 /Elfric on O. $ H. 
Test. 32(Bosw.) Him wms*eahgete ele to Sam babe, c 2275 
Sinners Beware 19 in O. E. Misc. 74 py vs is eb-gete Helle 
hat is unlede. a 1200 Moral Ode 38 m E. E. Poems (1862) 
24 *ESlete [is] muchel gyue Senne oe heorte is ille. a 1225 
Juliana 70 Me ledde hire & hleac forS ant heo wes *eo- 
luke. a 1000 Cynewulf Crist 1235 Dacr bib *ebsesyne breo 
tacen. a xzoo Moral Ode 338 in O. E. Misc. 70 pat is wel 
eb-sene. a 1225 Leg. Rath. 381 Sutel is and eSsene .. b^et 
tu were iset jung to leaf and to lare. a 122 5 Auer. R. 116 
WiSuten writunge, be fulSe is to eS-cene. <7x200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 49 Nime we J>e turtles bitocninge bat is *e 5 winne. 

2. With final element f. a sb. : see Edmod, 

-MEDE. 

t Eat lie, v. Obs. rare. In 3 fa. t. etSSede. [f. 
Eath ai] tram. To lighten, alleviate, assuage. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex . ,1439 Eliezer him cam a-gon, ESSede 
his sorje, bro^t him a wif Of faiyer waspene. 

Eather, dial, form of Edder, osier. 

•f Ea'tllly, a. and adv. Obs. Forms: see 
Eath. [f. Eath a. + -ly.] A. adj. 

. 1. Easy, not difficult. 

fJ°°° Gos P‘ Matt. xix. 26 Ealle b’mg synt mid Gode 
eaoelice [c 1x60 Hatton mSelice]. cxx6o Hatton Gosfi. Matt, 
xix. 24 /Ebelicor beoS bam olfende to ganne burh naedle ea3e. 
c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 135 Of ane eSeliche dede. 

2. Inconsiderable, slight, trifling. Often in anti- 
thesis to cche (- eternal) : Of short duration. 

CB90 K. /Elfred Bxda 11. v. (Bosw.) Gif Su ne wilt us ^e- 
afian in swa jeOelicum bingo. CXX76 Cott. Horn. 221 Mid 
are aeoelice hyrsumnesse pu ^earnest hefen rices merhSe. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 282 On e 3 elich stiche, o 5 er on etielich eche 
makeo uorte understonden hwu lutel wurS is prude. 

3. a. Of a person : Low in station ; mean in 
character, b. Of a thing : Of small value. 

pxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 34 Ne was \>e engel isend ne to 
hinge . . ac to lo3e and eoeliche men alse heordes buS. 
a 1300 Floris 4 Bl . 274 Abute be orchard is a wal ; pe ej-eli- 
heste ston is cristal. 

B. adv. Easily, without difficulty. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xviii. 25 EaSellcor mm3 se olfend 
gan burh are nmdle eage. c xzoo Ormin 12532 Sob Godd . . 
mihhte standenn aebeli^ 3mn himm. XS13-7S Diurn. Occurr. 
(1833) 2 49 Kis Ij'ik eithlie culd not heirtofoir be fundin. 
1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. Ded., You may eith!}’ make your- 
seus master of the hale ware 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 73 
The rein deir dun can eithly run, Quhan the houndis ana 
the hornis pursue. 187* Blackie Lays Jlighl. 71 This only 
lore my beggar wit Could eathly understand, 
b. At an easy price, cheaply. 
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CX225 Ancr. R. 290 Ne sule }m neuer so eSeliche .. his 
deorewurSe spuse. 

+ Eatll 3, adv. Obs . [f. Eath a. with genitival 
-j; cf. Uneaths.] Easily. 

1594 Cornelia in Hazl. JDodsleyV. 209 Which eaths appear 
in sad and strange disguises To pensive minds. 

Eating (?’tig), vbL sb. [f. Eat v. +-ingL] 

1 . The action or habit of taking food. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 19 pe licome luuac 5 muchele slauSe 
and muchele etinge and drunkunge. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
37 Sume men lade 5 here lif on etinge and on drinkinge alse 
.win. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 66 Hous of etynge. 
Ibid. III. 410 Ffor gostily eetynge of Cristis owne body. 
a 1450 Rut. de la Tour 22 Ther was gret noyse betwene the 
man and hys wiff for etinge of the ele. 1528 Paynell Salerne 
Regitn. E., They that haue a putrified feuer, are forbyclen 
eatynge of mylke. x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 296. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. in. xli. 264 By eating at Christ’s table, is 
meant the eating of the Tree of Life. 175$ Smollett Quix. 
(1803) II. 133 The proof of the pudding is in the eating 
of it. 1884 Ruskin in Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 6/1 You have 
.. kickshaws instead of beef for your eating. 

b. An act of taking food; a meal. Also a 
way or manner of feeding, arch. 

14S3 Cath. A ngl . 1 x 8 An E tyng^, commcsti 0^ edilis. 1535 
Coverdale Ecclus. xxxvii. 29 Be not gredy in euery eat- 
ynge. 1608 Hieron Wks. I. 691 Taking heed to our selues 
in our eatings, in our apparrell, in our companie, in our 
recreations. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Wom.fy B. 1 . iv. 77^Mar- 
velling at their eatings, their faces, and at the prodigious 
jumps they took. 1873 Lytton R. Chillingly m. \. (1878} 
188 Epochs are signalised by their eatings. 

c. Good , etc., eating: said of an article of food. 
1763 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett, ist Ld. Malmesbury I. 

93 Whitebait . .are really very good eating. 1781 Phil. Trans. 
LXXI. 169 note , White Ants . . are most delicious and deli- 
cate eating. 1871 Gd. Words 720 A . . fish, weighing from 
half-a-pound to two pounds, and excellent eating. 

2 . Corrosion : disintegration by a chemical agent. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Hew Invent, x The extraordinary 

Eating and Corroding of their Rudder-Irons and Bolts. 

3 . alt rib. and Comb., as eating-afple, - parlour , 
etc. Also Eating-house, -room. 

£-1440 Promf. Parv. 14^ Etynge appulle tre, esculus. 
1483 Cath. A ngl. 118 An Ltynge place, pransorium. 1509 
Fisher Fun . Serm. Marg. C'iesse R ichmcnde (1708) 12 The 
hour of dyner .. of the Etynge day was ten of the Cloke, 
and upon the fastynge day, Eleven. 1535 Coverdale Ruth 
ii. 12 Whan it is eatinge tyme, come hither, and eate of the 
bred. . 1622 Massinger, etc. Old Law in. ij I shall have 
but six weeks of Lent . . & then comes eating-tide. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 12 Nothing comes 
amisse.^ Let any come in the shape of fodder or eating- 
stuffe, it is welcome. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 256 
The said man-eating occasions. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneer 
vii. (1869) 35/2 The remainder of the party withdrew to an 
eating parlour. 1845 Darwin Roy. Hat. viii. (1873I x/2 
The elevatory movement, and the eating-back power of the 
sea. 1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 11. 86 They went in 
procession to the eating-hall. 

Eating (rtir)), ppl. a. [f. E.\t + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That eats ; chiefly in comb, with prefixed obj. 
Formerly also. Greedy, voracious. 

1483 Cath.Angl. xx8 Etynge, edax , edaculus. 1712 Ad- 
dison Spect. No. 446 r 6 An eating Parasite, or a vain- 
glorious Soldier. Mod. He has killed a man-eating tiger, 
t b. quasi-jA = Eater. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 7125 (Trin.) Of pe etyng be mete out 
sprang. 1382 Wyclif Nahum iii. 12 His vnripe fijgis.. 
shuln falle in to the mouth of the etynge [1383 etere]. 

2 . That consumes or eats away ; gnawing, cor- 
roding, fretting : of sores, chemical corrosives, etc. 

x6zr Burton Anat. Mel. n. iv. nr. (1651) 383 Plaisters to 
raise blisters, eating medicines of pich, mustard-seed and 
the like. 2702 Rowe Tamerl. iv. 1. 1774 Drops of eating 
Water on the Marble. 18351! row king Paracels. 130 Fester- 
ing blotches, eating poisoning blains. 

Jig. c x6oz Fr. Davison Ps. lxxiii. in Farr’s S. P. (1845) 
322 From sweatting toyle, and eating care. 1632 Milton 
L' Allegro 135^ And ever against eating cares, Lap me in 
soft Lydian airs. 1702 Rowe Ambit. SteJ-Moth. 1. i. 278 
That eating canker, Grief. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. <$• 
Life 186 From eating care thy heart to free. 
Ea’ting-liouse. A house for eating, esp. one 
in which meals are supplied ready dressed ; a 
cook’s shop, restaurant. 

e 144 ° Promp. Parv. 143 Etynge howse, pransorium. 
1673 Dryden Marr. d la Mode iv. iv, An eating house. 
Bottles of wine on the table. 1748 Smollett Rod. Random 
xiii, To dine at an eating-house. 1805 N. Nicholls Let. in 
Corr. Gray ( 1843) 49 He dined generally alone, and was 
served from an eating-house . ; in Jermyn Street. 1848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 237 A third had stepped into an eating 
house in Covent Garden. 

E a* ting-room. Obs. exc. arch. A room ap- 
propriated for eating ; a dining-room. 

1613 in northern H. Q. I. 74 Chalmeirs to be ordinaire 
eitting roomes. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) HI. lxxvi. 
27 He handed her down stairs into the eating-room. 1849 
H. Mayo Pop. Superst. vi. 87 He went to the hotel of M. 
Lafargue . . and entered the eating room. 

•f Ea'tnell. Obs .— 1 [obscurely f. Eat vi] 

*6x1 Cotgr., Croqueteur , an eatnell, a greedie, and lick- 
orous feeder. 

Eaton, obs. form of Etin, giant. 

]] Ean ( 0 ), French for ‘water’, occurring in the 
names of several liquids, used as scents or in medi- 
cine, as Eau-de-Cologne, a perfume consisting of 
alcohol and various essential oils, originally (and 
still very largely) made at Cologne ; also {nonce- 
use) as a vb. Eau-de-Luce, a medicinal prepara- 


tion of alcohol, ammonia, and oil of amber, used in 
India as an antidote to snake-bites, and in Eng- 
land sometimes as smelling salts. Eau-de-vie 
[lit. ‘water of life *3, the Fr. name for brandy. 
See also Ewe Ardaunt, Ewrose. 

1823 Byron To Ld. Blessington 14 Apr., Neither lemon- 
juice nor *eau de Cologne, nor any other eau. 2845 Tait's 
Mag. XII. 803 Her maid.. comforted and eau-de-cologned 
her. 1854 Mrs. Gaskell Horth <5- S. xxii, Mrs.'Thomton 
bathed Margaret’s temples with eau de Cologne. 1756 
Genii. Mag. XXVI. 33 This gives you the genuine *Eau de 
luce. 1808 Med. Jntl. XIX. 492 The wounds were deeply 
scarified, and filled with eau de luce. 1852 Th. Ross tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. II. xxiy. 447 In vain have ammonia and 
eau-de-luce been tried against the Curare. 

Eau, erroneous form of Ea, canal. 

+ Eau'bruclie, sb . 1 Obs. Forms : r £w- 
bryce, 2-3 eu-, ewe, ewue, eaubruebe. [OE./&y- 
bryee, f. OE. 11 nv, JE sb.~ marriage + bryce, Bruche, 
a breaking.] Adultery. 

a xooo in Thorpe Laws I. 374 (Bosw.) WiS mjhwylcne 
sewbryce. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Alse b e os men do 3 be 
liggeb inne eubruche. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 137 Alle j>o 
. .don ewuebruche on here agene spuse. Ibid. 213 Ollende 
word and idele lehtres . . beo bispeke ewebruche. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 204 Heo beoth .. Hordom, Eaubruche, etc. 

t Eau/bruche, sb . 2 Obs. Forms: 1 eew- 
bryca, 2 eubruche. [OE. xzubryca, f. prec.] 

Also Eau’brekere. Obs. In 2 eawbrekere. [f. 
ME. brekere Breaker.] An adulterer. 

a so 00 in Thorpe Laws 1 1 . 268 (Bosw.) Se Se his awe for- 
Imt, and nimS ooer wif, he bij? sewbryca. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
13 Ne beo eubruche. Ne do ]>u j> e olSe. Ibid. 20 Rub- 
beres . . and jja eawbrekeres . . habbeS an pone fulneh. 

II Eau forte [///. ( Strong water’], French for 
‘ nitric acid 1 ; hence, for an etching. 

Hence Eau fortiste, an etcher. 

2882 Society 11 Nov. 22/1 The etching being by the well- 
known eaufortiste , Mr. J. L. Steele. 

Eave, ( iv ). [Back-formation from Eaves, treated 
as pi.] Used as the sing, of Eaves. Hence 
Eave v., to provide with shelter under eaves; 
Eaved ppl. a ., provided with eaves ; Ea’ving sb. 
(usually pi.) = Eaves. 

1580 North Plutarch 378 He hid the Money he had 
stolne under the house eavings. x6xx Cotgr., Agouiiis, 
the eauings of a house. 1710 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 1. (1716) 
J02 (D.) His hat. .With narrow rim scarce wide enough To 
eave from rain the staring ruff, a 2722 Lisle Husb. ( 1757 ) 
445 On these walls, .is a large eaving to his house. 1823 P. . 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 402 Eave . — The skirt or lower 
part of the slating hanging over the naked of the wall. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Pen. (1874) I. xiv. 15X The Eaved Comice 
. .as represented in the simplest form by cottage eaves. 1871 
Tyndall Forms Water § 37. 258 The water trickles to the 
eave and then drops down. 

Eaver 1 (f'vaj). Obs. exc. dial. Also ever. 
[Of unknown origin; some have suggested adoption 
of F. ivraie darnel, folium temulentum ; the forms 
of the Eng. word, however, seem to forbid this.] 
Rye grass ( Lolium ferenne ).* 

X73Z De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) I. 359 Clover, Eaver, 
and Trefoil Grass. 1796 W. Marshall West of Eng. Gloss. 
Eaver, lolium perenne , ray-grass. 1880 East Cornwall 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Eaver , in some parts pronounced Hayvcr. 
The grass, Lolium perenne. 

Eaver 2 (f'vor). dial. Also 7 eever, 9 ether. 
A provincial term for the direction of the wind ; 
a quarter of the heavens. (Adm. Smyth.) 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word.bk. 1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Eaver ^sometimes Ether) .. The wind is in a rainy eaver. 
Eaver, obs. Sc. var. of Aver. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 72 Great number of eavers or beasts. 
Eaver, var. of Ever, Obs., wild boar. 

Eaves (fvz). Forms : 1 efes, 3-5 eouesen 
(//.), ouese, -ise, 4 euez, euese, 4-S eves(e, (4 
hevese), (6 ease, 6 pi. esen), 7 eaues, (eeves, 
heaves), dial, eize, 7 _ eaves. [OE. efes, feni. 
= OFris. ose, Flem. (Kilian) oose, OHG. obasa 
(MHG. obse , mod. dial.G. obseii) eaves, porch 
( WGer. *obisQiv)a, *obas(w)a) = ON. ups (Sw. 
dial, tiffs'), Goth, ubizzva porch ; prob. f. same 
root as Over. The final - s has been mistaken for 
the sign of the pi., and in mod. Eng. the word 
is commonly treated as pi., Eave being occas. used 
as the sing. The forms ME. ovese, WSomerset 
office (El worthy), point to an OE. form *ofcs:— 
WGer. *obas(zu)ai] 

1 . The edge of the roof of a building, or of the 
thatch of a stack, which overhangs the side. ^ 
a xooo Lamb. Psalter ci[i]. 7 (Bosw.) Geworden ic com 
swa swa spearwa. .anwuniende on efese. c 1205 Lay. 29279* 

I ]xm eouesen he [ba. sparwen] grupen. c 1220 Bestiary 
-462 De spinnere . . festeo atte hus rof hire fodredes o rot 
er on ouese. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 144 Evese, or evesynge 
of a house, stillicidlum. c 2500 Par ten ay 5504 Allso tnj 
chambre well depeynted was Ffro foote of wallure the oui'C 
vnto. 2570 Levins Manip. 211 Y e ease or eues of a v ou ^’ 
1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 91 The Swallow which in tn 
summer creepeth under the eues of euery' house. 101 
Shaks. Temp. v. i. 17 His teares runs downe ms bcaro 
like winters drops From eaues of reeds. __ ifixx Cory.i 
Crudities 323 The pentices or eauisses of their houses. 1029 
S'hertogenbosh 48 It., ruined some houses; of soine tn 
heaues and tops were damnified very much. 2632 Mjlto. 

II Penser. 130 Ushered with a shower still ..With minute- 
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drops from off the eaves. 1663 Cowley Verses $ Ess. (1669) 
104 The Birds under the Eeves of his Window call him up 
in the morning. X75X W. Halfpenny New Designs Farm 
Ho. 5 Thence to the Eves of the Roofs one Brick and half. 
1799 J. Robertson Agrlc . Perth 161 The best form of corn 
stacks is circular, with . . a conical top, diverging a little 
towards the eaves. 1819 Shelley R os. <$■ Helen 367 Like 
twinkling rain-drops from the eaves. 1849 F reeman A rchit. 
178 The eaves . . rest commonly on small arcades or corbel- 
tables. 

fig. 1675 Crowne City Polit. it. i, I hang on the eves of 
life, like a trembling drop,' ready every minute to fall, 
tb. Of a wood : The edge, margin. Obs . 

898 O. E. Chroft. an. 894 J>a foron hie . . bi swa hwajjerre 
efes swa hit bonne fierdleas wses. c 1325 Gloss. IV. de 
Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 159 Desoitz T overayl, under the 
wode-side wode-hevese. c 1340 GVizo. «J- Gr. Hut. 1x78 pus 
laykez fris lorde by Iynde wodez euez. 

2 . transf. Anything that projects or overhangs 
slightly, as fthe brow of a hill, fthe flaps of a 
saddle, the edge of a cloud or precipice, the brim 
of a hat ; also poet . the eyelids. 

1382 Wyclif Job xl 5 Anne forsothe sat beside the weye 
ecne dai in the euese [1388000 ; Vulg. suf>ercilio] of the hit. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 412 He got up to the saddle eaves, 
From whence he vaulted into th* seat. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. lxvi, Closing eaves of wearied eyes 1 sleep. 1855 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 5x1 The southern eaves of 
the cloud plane. r86o Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 21 Overhang- 
ing eaves of snow. x86z Borrow Wales I. 4 A leather hat 
.. with the side eaves turned up. 

3 . Comb, eaves -board (also cave- board', see 
Eave), eaves - catch, -lath, (see quot. 1875); 
f eaves-knife, a knife for cutting thatch at the 
eaves ; eaves -martin, the House Martin {Hi- 
rundo urbica). Also Eaves-drop sb. and v. t 

-DROPPER, -DROPPING. 

1399 Mem. Pilot 1 (Surtees) III. 131 Tabulasquse vocantur 
*Esborde. c 1505 Church-w. Acc. St. Duns tan’s Cantcrb ., 
For xlv fote of *evys borde xvd. 1627 MS. Acc. St. yohn's 
Hosp. Canterb ., To the Sawyers for cutting of evesboord. 
1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 88 The eave-boards pro- 
ject . . 16 inches. 1875 Gwilt Arckit., Arris fillet. When 
. .used to raise the slates, at the eaves of a building, it is 
then called the eaves’ board, eaves’ lath, or *eaves’ catch. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 139 A thatchers tooles are .. 
an *eize-knife for cutting the eize. 1423-3 A rckives Christ 
C/t. Canterb . in Archxol. Cantiana XIII. 561 Item payd 
for Caryyng of the Scbretherris *Evys-lathe, lathe, and 
tyle . . iiis. hij</. 1833 J . Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1858) 
II. 307 The *eaves-martin very plentiful. 

Ea*vesdrip, -drop, sb. [OE. yfesdrype, f. 
Eaves + Dbif, afterwards refashioned after Dkop ; 
cf. ON. ltpsar-dropi of same meaning ; the Flem. 
oosdrtip , according to Kilian, meant simply" eaves’.] 
The dripping of water from the eaves of a house ; 
the space of ground which is liable to receive the 
rain-water thrown off by the eaves of a building. 

Chiefly used with reference to the ancient custom or law 
which prohibited a proprietor from building at a less dis- 
tance than two feet from the boundary of his land, lest he 
should injure his neighbour's land by ‘ eavesdrop.’ 

B 63 Kentish Charter in Brit. Museum Fac-Sim. n. plate 
xxxviii, An folcms folcryht to lefmnne rumms butan twigen 
fyt to yfies drypm. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III. 1. ii. 
15 The lean demigod .-had., to wait under eavesdrops, 
1880 Muirhead Gains Digest 590 Rights oflight, prospect, 
gutter, and eaves-drop. 

Eavesdrop (Pvzdr^p), v. Also J 1 eave-drop. 
[f. prec. ; or perhaps back-formation from Eaves- 
dropper.] intr . To stand within the ‘ eavesdrop ’ 
of a house in order to listen to secrets ; hence, to 
listen secretly to private conversation. Also trails . 
To listen secretly to (conversation) ; formerly also, 
to listen within the * eavesdrop * of (a house) ; to 
listen to the secrets of (a person). 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 82 
We will be bold to evesdroppe. x6xx S. W. Bakf.r in 
Coryat Crudities Panegyr. Verses, That evesdrops a word. 
16 xx CoycR. s.v. Escoute, Estre aux escouies. .to eaue-drop, 
to prie into men's actions or courses. 1619 Dalton County, 
yust. lxxv. (1630) 189 Against such as by night shall eves- 
drop mens houses. 1632 Shirley Hyde Parks, ii, It is not 
civil to eavesdrop him. 1820 Scott Abbot xxi, Art thou 
already eaves-dropping? x86o Emerson Cond. Life \. Be- 
haviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 386 We must not peep and eaves- 
drop at palace-doors. 1872 Howells IVedd. yottrn. 176 
What we eavesdropped so shamefully in the hotel parlor. 

Eavesdropper (f-vzdrppai). For forms see 
Eaves, [f. Eavesdrop v. (or perhaps sb.) 4- -er.] 
a. In English Law : see quot. 1641. b. gen. One 
who listens secretly to conversation. 

X487 Nottingham Borough Rec. III. 10 Jura tores, .dicunt 
. . quod Henricus Rowley . . est communis evys-dropper et 
vagator in noctibus. ^1515 Modus tenendi Cur. Baron . 
(Pynson) A v b, Euesdroppers vnder mennes walies or wyn- 
dowes . . to bere tales. 1561 Awdelay Frat. Vocab. 15 
Esen Droppers. 1584 R. Scot Diseov. Witcher. 11. viii. 
24 There must be some eves-dropers with pen and inke 
behind the wall. 1641 Termes de la Ley 153 Evesdroppers 
are such as stand under wals or windowes . . to heare news. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8ix) II. xii. 72 Like a thief, 
or eves-dropper, he is forced to dodge about in hopes of a 
letter. 1851 W. W. Collins RamB. by Railways xv. (1852) 
290 The expertest eavesdroppers, who had listened at the 
door, brought away no information. 

Hence Eavesdropping vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
x6oi Yarington Two Lament. Traj. iv. vi. in Bullen 
O. PL IV, Your close eaves-dropping pollicies Have hin- 
dred him of greater benefits. 1641 TAwtam Animadv. (1851) 
191 To stand to the courtesy of a night-walking cudgeller 


for eaves dropping. 1672-3 Roxb. Ballads vl (1887) 440 
Where they need fear No .. eves-dropping ear. 1775 
Sheridan Rivals ui.iu, A beggarly, strolling, eavesdropping 
ensign. 1850 Clough Dipsychus il iii. 46 An eaves-drop- 
ping menial. 1853 Wharton Pa. Digest 473 Eavesdropping 
consists in privily listening. 

+ Ea’vesing. Obs. Forms : 1 oefsnng, efe- 
sung, 5 evesung, 4-6 evyss-, evys-, evesyug, 
-ing, 6 eusing, eavesinge. See also Easing sb.% 
[repr. OE. efcsitng , vbl. sb. f. cfes-ian } Evese v. ; in 
sense 2 directly f. Eaves.] 
f 1 . The action of trimming the edges of any- 
thing; clipping, polling, shearing. Also concr . 
What is cut off : the clippings of hair. Obs. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 474 Circinatio , oefsung. c 1050 Ags. 
Gloss. inWr.-Wulcker 364 Circinnatio, efesung. a 1225 A ncr. 
R. 398 Absalomes schene white, pet ase oft ase me euesede 
him me solde his euesunge vor two hundred sides. 

2 . The eaves of a house or stack ; formerly also 
used for ‘roof*, and hence transf. for ‘dwelling’. 

0x225 A ncr. R. 142 pe niht fuel iSen euesunge bitocneS 
recluses, bet wunieS. .under chirche euesunge. 1393 Langl. 
P . PI. C. xx. 193 As we may seo a wvnter, Isykles in 
euesynges * thorgh hete of f>e sonne Meltep in a mynt-while 
* to myst and to water, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 144 Evese, or 
evesynge of a howse. 1547 Salesbury Welsh Diet., Bar - 

S azvt tuy, house eusing. _ 1572 Schole house Worn. 912 in 
iazl. E. P. P. IV. 140 King Salomon. -A woman dooth as- 
similate Unto a dropping euesing guise, Distilling down after 
rainlate. 1572 BossEWELL/lrTHorxVii. 88 A righte little parte 
of water., is called Gutta, when it..hangeth on eavesinges. 
Eawiht, obs. form of Aught. 

Bawl, Eax, obs. forms of Awl, Axe. 

Baxl, eaxle : see Axle l. 
fEban. stone. Obs. ran- 11 . 
x6zi Burton A fiat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv. (1651) 370 The Eban 
stone which Goldsmiths use to sleeken their gold with. 

Eban(e, -y, obs. forms of Ebon, Ebony. 

•f EbaptizU’tion. Obs. rare— 1 . ? Declaring a 
person not to have been validly baptized. 

1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. AevSpoA. ** 2 f, Ebaptizations, 
Correptions, Abstentions, Excommunications. 

+ Eba'te. Obs. [a. Fr. ebat.] Sport, diversion. 
trxSiS Cot up l . to late vtarj’ed (1 S62) 14 For to blame women 
was all his ebate. 

II Eb audio ir. [F. tbauchoir , f. ebaticher to 
sketch in outline.] a. A large chisel used by 
sculptors to rough-hew their work. b. A large 
hatchel or comb used by ropemakers. 

Ebb (eb), sb. Forms: 1 ebba, 4-6 ebbe, 7 
eb, 7- ebb. [OE. c£&z = OFris. ebba, Du. ebbe, eb: 
the mod.G. ebbe, Da. ebbe, Sw. ebb, are not native 
in those langs., and Fr. bbe is, like other nautical 
terms, adopted from Eng. The ultimate etymo- 
logy is uncertain : the OTeut. type might be 
*atjon -, f. the prep, at off ; j>r *ctjon -, connected 
with Goth, ibuks backwards.] 

1 . The reflux of the tide ; the return of tide- 
water towards the sea. Often in phrase ebb and 
flow ; also tide of ebb, half-quarter-cbb. 

a 1000 Byrhtuoth6s(Gr.) parcom flowende flod after ebban. 
CIX123 O. E. Citron, an. 1114 On pis geare wms swa mycel 
ebba. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Latigt. (1810) 106 pe bodies 
. . wer costen vpon pe sond, After an ebbe of pe flode. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 135 Ebbe of the see, refiuxus , salaria. 1561 
Eden A rt. Navig. 11. xviii. 50 Whiche the Mariners call nepe 
tydes, lotve ebbs . . or lowe fluddes. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Warres 1. xxxix, As Seueme lately in her Ebbes that sanke. 
1665 in Phil. Trans. I. 54 The Flood runs East . . and the 
Ebb West. 1762 Borlase ibid. LII. 418 The sea ad- 
vancing the first time to a quarter ebb; but the second 
advance was but as far as the sea reaches at half ebb. 1832 
De la Beche Geol. Man 69 During the freshets the ebt> 
and flow are little felt. 1840 Marrvat Poor Tack xxvii. 
We. .made sail, stemming the last of the ebb. 

2. transf. andfg. A flowing away backward or 
downward ; decline, decay ; a change from a 
better to a worse state. 

c 1400 Test. Love j. (1560) 273/1 That sight, .might all my 
welling sorrovves voide, and of the flood make an ebbe. X555 
Fardle Facions Ded. 1 Not coueting to make of my floudde, 
another manes ebbe. 1652 J. Hall // eight Eloquence Introd. 
20 This, .was the Ebbe of hisgreatnesse. 1713 Addison Cato 
11. v. 80 To shed the slow remains, His last poor ebb of blood, 
in your defence, 1823 Byron Island 111. iv. His faintness 
came . . from, .nature’s ebb. 1870 Swinburne Ess. <$- Stud. 
(1875) 279 Her ebbs and flows of passion. 

b. A point or condition of decline or depres- 
sion, csf. in phrases To be at an ebb, at a low, 
lowest ebb. Also poet, of the eyes. At ebb : dry. 

1610 Shahs. Temp. 1. ii. 435 Mine eyes (neuer since at 
ebbe) beheld . . my Father wrack't. 1631 T. Powell Tom 
All Trades 142 The low water ebbe of the evil! day. 2654 
Warren Unbelievers 134 To make the Apostle reason at a 
very low ebbe. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus.v ii. 154 Pri- 
vate and public Virtue were at the lowest Ebb. 1798 in Bay 
A vter. Law Rep.fiZo<p\. 36 In 1780 money was at its lowest 
ebb. 1876 Green Short Hist. ix. (1878) 69S The fortunes 
of France reached their lowest ebb. 

3 . attrib . and Comb., as ebb-tide, etc. Also ebb- 
sleeper, a bird ; = Dunlin. 

1699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Ebb-water, when there’s but 
little Money in the Pocket. 1837 R. Dunn Ortiith. Ork. 
4- Shet. 87 Tringa Variabilis , Meyer. Ebb-sleeper, Dunlin. 
1837 Marryat 'Dog-Fiend xxix. They were . . swept out of 
the harbour by the strong ebb tide. 1849 Grote Greece 
(1862) V. 11. lxiii. 448 They began to feel as if the ebb-tide 
had reached its lowest point. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 


Schrn. (1858)65, I ,was introduced also, in our ebb excur- 
sions, to the cuttle-fish. 

+ 4 . [? f. the ndj.] pi. Shallows. 

*577 Hounshed Chron. L 41/2 Brigantines with flat keeles 
to serve for the ebbes. 

5 . [?a distinct word.] The Common Bunting, 
Emberiza miliaria, dial. 

1802 G. Montagu Omit It. Dzct.( 1833)61. 

1 * Ebb, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 5-7 eb, 6-7 
ebbe, 6 - ebb. [app. evolved from the attrib. use 
of the sb., as in ebb-tide.'] 

1 . Of water, wells, etc.: Shallow, not deep. 
With of: Having a small supply, short. Also Jig. 

0x425 Wyntoun Cron. xx. xii. 47 Swlway was at pare 
passyng all Eb. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. xL 57 The ebber 
the water is, the swyfter it is. c 1581 J. Falkner in Eng. 
Meek. (1870) 4 Feb. 500/2 The water of Trent [was] dried 
up, and sodenly fallen so ebb. 1637 Rutherford Lett. xciy. 
1 . 243 O, how ebb a soul have I to take in Christ’s love ! 
1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 165 When the water fs drawn ebb 
from Fishes. 1693 Leighton Comm. 1 Peter v. 8 This 
Apostle .. drew from too full a spring to be ebb of matter. 
1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 23 Their Tide of Learning 
*. is always ebb. 

b. transf. of a furrow ; the sides of a vessel, etc. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 33 A meane forowe, not to depe 
nor to ebbe. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 185/1 A Grey- 
hound [is] Ebb, or Shallow chested . . [when he hath] his 
breast & body all of a thickness. Ibid. 11 r. 320/1 It is a 
cooling Vessel . . with ebb sides. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest 
Scotl. 149 Plowed with an ebb Furrow. xSSo Miss Jackson 
ShroPsh. Word-bk. , Will this dish do to make the fitchock 
pie in ¥ No ; it’s too ebb. 

2 . Near the surface ; a. of the sea, b. of the land ; 
also as quasi-adv. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 40 A multitude of fishes floted ebbs 
about it. Ibid. II. 29 Cumin hath a qualitie to grow with 
the root very eb. x6o8-xx Bp. Hall Medit. 4- Vowes ir. xiii. 
Whether I be drowned in the ebber shore or in the midst 
of the deepe sea. 1679 Plot Stafiordsh. (1686) 219 Some- 
times it [marl] lyes so ebb . . that they plow up the head of 
it. 1747 Hooson Miner's Did. M iv b, If Ore be once dis- 
covered, and it lie Ebb and Soft. 1794 Bailiff’s Diary in 
Sltropsk. Word-bk., I am convinced that it is too ebb plow’d. 
Ebb (eb), v. Forms : 1 ebbian, 2-5 ebben, 
5-6 ebbe, 7- ebb. [OE. ebbian , f. Ebb sb. ; cf. 
OE. a-ebbian, be-ebbian to strand a ship ; also 
OHQ./ir-ebbiia ‘deferbuerat’, and MHG. {rare— 1 ) 
eppen to ebb.] 

1 . intr. To flow back or recede, as the water of 
the sea or a tidal river : frequent in phrase, To ebb 
and flow. Also with away , down , 'off, out. 

azooo Caedmon's Gen. iGr.) 7423 Logo ebbade sweart 
under swejle. cx zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 161 pe sae floweS 
and ebbeS. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc . 1216 The se, aftir 
the tydes certayn, Ebbes and flowes. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
xvn. 425 The se wes ebbit sa. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 223 The 
see wase ebbyd. 1588 Shahs. L.L. L. iv. in. 216 The sea 
will ebbe and flow. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vu 86 
In some narrow seas the sea seauen times a day ebbs and 
flowes. xyzx Perry Daggenh. Breach 121 Ships . . may lie 
afloat, ana not have the Water ebb’d away from them. 1835 
Sir J. Ross N.AV. Passage v. 59 The water might ebb 
another fathom. 1855 Maury_ Phys. Geog. ix. (i860) §429 
The tides ebbed and flowed in it. 

b. transf. Of a ship : To sink with the tide. 
Of water: To sink lower. Of blood; To flow away. 

CX374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1145 Ebben gan the well Of 
hir teares. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 421 Quhill that scho 
[the ship] ebbit on the ground. 1655 Mrq._ Worcester 
Cent. Inv. ivii, The water standing at a level, if a Globe be 
cast in . . it presently Ebbeth. 1810 Scott Lady of L. ill. 
viii, [He] eyed The life-blood ebb in crimson tide. 

2 . fig. To take a backward or downward course ; 
to decay, decline ; to fade or waste away. Also 
with away , down, off, out. 

<1x420 Occleve De Reg. Princ. 4828 When that richesses 
ebben and abate. 1566 Drant Horace's hied. Mora l l Ta 
Rdr. 3 Helpyng hym to ebbe, and he!pyng hym to rise. 
1633 T. James Voy. 12 After full sea, our hopes ebde too. 
x68i Dryden Abs. 4* A chit. 226 Kingly power, thus ebbing 
out. X7X3W0UNG Last Day 11. 325 My passions ebb and 
flow At Thy command. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton x. 
(1840) 170 As my money declined, their respect would ebb 
with it. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput 4- 6“. ix. 137 As 
his strength ebbed away. 1875 B. Taylor Faust I. i. 29 My 
spirit’s flood tide ebbeth more and more. 

3 . trans. a. To hem in (fish) ■with stakes and 
nets so that they cannot go back to sea with the 
ebb-tide ; see Ebbing vbl. sb. 2. b. To hem in 
(the tide) with sandbanks, c. (See quot. 1S77.) 

1827 Hardman Waterloo xz Driving that sand along to- 
wards the sea shore. To ebb the tide fast in.^ 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss. (E. D. S.), Ebb, to gather fish-bait. So termed 
on account of its being done whilst the tide is ebbing. 

Ebbed (ebd), ppl. a. [f. Ebb v. + -ed.] 
a. That bas flowed back, b. That has been 


left dry by the falling tide. 

1858 Hogg Shelley II. 204 A fresh flood of the ebbed 
waters of a wide sea of troubles. 1859 A. Smith in Macm . 
Mag. 1 . 12 1, I can wander on the ebbed beach. 

tE-BBermail. Obs. Also 6-8 hebberman, 
[£ ebber, agent-noun f. Ebb v. (sense 3) + Max.] 
(See qnot. 1715-) , . . , , _ 

X7X5 Kersey, Hebberman , one that fishes below Bridge, 
commonly at ebbing Water, etc. 1720 Stow’s Surv. (ed. 
Strvpe 1754* I. I. viL 35/1 A number of fishermen belonging 
to the.. Thames some stiled .. hebbermen. Ibid. II. v. 
xxvxi. 480/2 No.. Hebberman shall .. fish for smelts, be- 
tween Good Friday and, etc. 1721-90 in Bailey. 
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Ebbing (e-bit)), vll. sb. [f. Ebb v. + -ikg 1 .] 

1 . The action of flowing back or retiring : of the 
sea or a tidal river ; also, of springs. 

<r iooo ^Elfric Vcc. in \Vr.-Wu!cker 154 Sinus, ke atbbung. 
1308 Trevisa Barth. De P . R. xix. cxxvn. (14951 9=9 Eb ‘ 
bynee and flowyng of the see comyth and gooth. c 1430 
Life St. Katherine (Gibbs MS.) 5= The ebbyng and 
floivyng of be see. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. 
i. (17=3) 173 The Ebbing and Flowing • . of certain Springs. 
1870 Bowen Logic xii. 377 Sea-weed . . left there by the 
ebbing of the tide! 
b. transf. and jig. 

c i20Q Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 For swich ebbinge. 2647 J. 
Berkenhead in Beaum. 4- FI. Wks. Pref. Verses, Brave 
Shakespeare flow'd, yet had his Ebbings too. 2660 Boyle 
New Ex). Phys.- Aleck. xviii. 136 There may be strange 
Ebbings and Flowings . . in the Atmosphere. 1715 Burnet 
Ozvn Time (2766) II. 141 Popular heats, which have , their 
ebbings and flowings. 2863 J. Brown Horx Subs. (ed. 3) 
log Slow ebbing of life. 

2 . Comb., as ebbing-lock, -weir, a lock or 
weir for detaining fish at the ebb-tide. 

1472 Act 22 Edw. IV, vii, Ascuns - - tielx .. milledammez 
estankez de molyns lokkez hebbyngwerez, etc. x53 x-2 Art 
23 Hen. VIII, v. § 2 Myldammes lokkes hebbynge wenitf 
heckes and fludgates. 2539 I Villa/ Samson , Eryth (Somer- 
set Ho ) My Tyde bote . . my Hebbing locke. 2622 Callis 
S/at. Sewers (1647) 21 1 Locks and Hebbing;' weres. 2715 
Kersey, Hebbing-wcars, nets or devices laid for fish at 
ebbing water. 2721-90 in Bailey. 

Ebbing; ppl . a. [f. Ebb v. + -ing 2 .] That 
ebbs. 


2530 Hist. Jacob 4- 12 Sonnes (Collier) 19 Layed him on the 
fome. .But . . it was ebbing water. 2820 Shelley Prometh. 
Unb. in. ii. 28 Borne down the rapid sunset’s ebbing sea. 2837 
Marryat Do°-Ficndx ii, They watch'd the ebbing tide. 2845 
Darwin Voy.Nat. xx. (1873) 458 These ebbing welts, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

2597 Daniel Ciz>. IVarsvn. 10 For all this ebbing chance, 
remains The spring that feeds that hope. 2607 Walking- 
ton Opt. Glass 53 Since after wine the ebbing st wit doth 
flow. 26x0 Shaks. Temp. it. i. 226 Ebbing men , . do so 
neere the bottome run. 2750 tr. Lconardus’ Alirr. Stones 
90 Crlsoprasius is a stone . . of an ebbing and confused colour. 
2786 Burns Bed. to G. Hamilton xii, When ebbing life nae 
mair shall flow. 2807 Crabbe Par. Regg *• 29s My ebbing 
purse, no more the foe shall fill. 2840 G. S. Faber Regen. 
263 Mr. Newton’s ebbing and flowing religious impressions. 
2866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Ncighb. xxi. 12878) 388 These 
tide-marks indicated ebbing strength. 


f E*bble. Obs. or dial. Also 5 awbel, ebel(le. 
[app. a var. of Abele, though the form is not easy 
to explain.] The Aspen (. Populus trcmitla ) ; 
perhaps also the White Poplar (. Populus alba). 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 2 7/2 Awbel or ebelle tre [ K, P, ebel tre]. 
2830 Forby E.-Angl. Glossary, Ebble, the asp tree . . /<?/;/* 
Ins tremula. 


Ebbless (e’bles\ a. [f. Ebb sb. + -less.] Not 
liable to, or susceptible of, an ebb. 

1827 I.ytton Falkland 2x7 An ebbless and frozen sub- 
stance. a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 405 One ebbless 
flood or many Waves. 

E'bbness. Obs. or dial. [f. Ebb a. + -ness.] 
Shallowness. 

1637 Rutherford Lett, clxxv. I. 413 Their ebbness could 
never take up His depth. 

t E - t)by, a. Obs. [f. Ebb sb. + -y J Having an 
ebb or receding direction. 

1643 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxv. ( 1658 J 371 The current .. 
can make a contrary ebby water in the sam channell. 


Ebdomade, -ary, obs. ff. Hebdomad, -ary. 
Eben(e, obs. form of Ebon. 

Ebe'neous. [f. L. ebene-us + -ous.] Of the 
nature of ebony. In mod. Diets. 

Ebenezer (ebenf-zai). [Heb. t rcn eben 

ha- s-ezer ‘ the stone of help ’ : see 1 Sam. vii. 12.] 

1 . The name of the memorial stone set up by 
Samuel after the victory of Mizpeh: see 1 Sam. 
vii. 12. Used appellatively in religious literature 
in fig. phrases, alluding to the sentiment { Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us’, associated with the 
origin of the name. 

2758 R. Robinson Hymn , * Conte Thou fount Here I 
raise my Ebenezer, Hither by Thy help I'm come. 

2 . Occasionally (like Bethel, Zoar, Zion, etc.) 
adopted by Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
etc. as the name of a particular chapel or meeting- 
house. Hence used contemptuously as a synonym 
for 1 dissenting chapel *. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 318 Such low resorts as public-houses 
and Ebenezers. 


+ E*ber, a. Obs. Also 1-2 tebere, tebsere, 3 
ebare, ebure, 4 ebber. [OE. fcbirc, (? where) , 
of obscure origin ; = OFris. fiber, finber, used as a 
law term in same sense.] 

1 . Manifest, unconcealed. The phrase cbere 
viorp (open murder) is retained in the Latin Laws 
of Henry I, and is quoted by the legal antiquaries 
of 17th c. as a technical term; see also Abeke. 
(Occasionally absol. ? ^‘manifest fool’ or ‘ vil- 
lain \) 

n 975 LawsofEad^arw. vii, Seicbera beof. a xoysZ-nu'j 
of Cnnt (Secular) Ixv, Husbryce & bremet & open J>yf 3 
and mbere mori>. -is bo t leas, c 1200 Ormin 7189 All h e 3^re 
icbrerc unnhankness. c 1205 Lay. 2271 Saie me ebure 
[1*75 chare] sot. a 1300 Cursor M. 13662 He wald Iere vs 


her vr lai, J?at ebber in sine was gotin. -Ibid. 25022 
* Ful eber thuert [read thu ert] nai * coth he. c 2340 1 bid. 
13041 (Trin.) She J>at was an ebber [G. obber) fob 
Hence -f E'berly adv., manifestly, flagrantly. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8680 poll lies.. Ful eberli. ' 

+ Ebi'be, a. Obs. rare-' 1 , [ad. L. chib ere, f. e 
out + bib- ere to drink.] trans. To drink to the 
dregs, swallow completely. In quot._/?y. 

2689 A/ol. Fail. \V a Ike Vs Ace. 23 Having long before 
ebib’d the Doctrine of Passive Obedience. ^ 

Ebionite (f’bionsit). [ad. L. ebionita , f. Heb. 
JP3N cbyoti poor ; see’ -ite. The original signi- 
fication is prob. ‘ one who is poor in spirit \] 

One of a body of Christians in .the 1st c., who 
held that. Jesus was a mere man, and that the 
Mosaic Law was binding upon Christians. In the 
2nd c. they became a distinct sect. Also attrib. 

2650 Gell Serm. 11 Ebionites, who denied the. Deitie of 
Christ. 2879 Farrar. St. Paul II. 103 Ebionite hatred 
[was] still burning against St. Paul in the second century'. 
1882 — Early Chr. II. 343. 

Hence IM>ioni-tic a., pertaining to the Ebionites, 
or their doctrines ; E*bioni:tism = Ebionism. 

2833 G. S. Faber Recapitulated Apostasy 28 The early 
Gnostic and Ebionitic Heresies. 2882 Scjiaff Rclig. Encycl . 
106 It . . shows traces of Ebionitic origin. 1882 FarraR 
Early Chr. II. 44 The so-called Ebionitism of St. James. 

Ebionize (rbionaiz), v. [f. Ebion-ite + -ize ; 
see -ize.] tntr. To adopt or imitate the doctrines 
or practices of the Ebionites. Hence E’bion- 
irzing ppl. a. So also E'bionism, the tenets of 
the Ebionites ; tendency towards the tenets or 
practices of the Ebionites. 

2879 Farrar St. Paul II. 168 The liberal Gentiles far 
more than the Ebionising Jews. Ibid. 273 The Ebionism 
of this section of the Church. 1880 Chambers Encycl. s. v. 
Ebionites , Essenism modified Ebionism greatly. 

Ebland, var. of Ibland, obs . among, 
f E ‘blandish., v. Obs. rare — 0 , [as if f. F. 
*cblandiss -, lengthened form of *dblaitdir : — L. 
eblandiri to obtain by coaxing.] (See quot.) 

2623 Cockeram ii, To get by Flattery. . Eblandish . 

tEbla’ze, ebla*zon, v. Obs. rare. [f. E-- 
(after words of Lat. etymology) + Blaze, Blazon 
tntr. To shine forth in bright colours. 

2610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri . ii, Th’engladded Spring 
; . Began to eblazon from her leauie bed. — Christ's Viet. 
in Fan’s S. P. (i8a8) 62 There pinks eblazed wide, And 
damaskt all the earth. 

Eboe (rbo). A name applied in the W. Indies 
to the negroes from Benin. ? Hence attrib. Eboe- 
tree {Dipteryx eboetisis), a tree of Central 
America, yielding Eboe oil, a name also given 
to the oil of a different tree ; see quot. 

2834 M. Lewis Jml. IV. Ind. 226 Immediately after the 
christening the Eboe drums were produced. Ibid. 290 The 
mortification of the Eboes. s866 Treas. Bot. 476 A leuriles 
triloba [candleberry-tree] yields eboe oil. 

Ebolition, obs. var. Ebullition. 

Ebon (e’ban), sb. and a. Forms: (4 ebenus), 
5-7 eban^e, heban, 6-7 eben(e, heben(e, ebone, 
(9 arch, heben), 6- ebon. Some of the forms in - e 
may belong to Ebony, [ad. L. hebenits, ebenus, 
ad. Gr. tBcros, perh. of oriental origin : the Heb. 

hobmm (Ezek. xxvii. 15) is supposed to be 
the same word. In med.L. ( Ii)cbanus , whence 
some of the Eng. forms ; cf. It., Sp., Pg. ebano. ] 
A. sb. 

1 . A hard black wood, the product of a tree 
belonging to the N.O. Ebenaccx, mentioned in very 
early times as an article of import from the East ; 
= Ebony. Now only poet. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Hi. (1495) 633 Ebenus 
is a tree growynge in Ethiopia wyth blacke coloured C2440 
Prornp. Parv. 135 Eban, tre, ebanus. 2558 Warde tr. 
Alexis' Seer. 96 a, It is very good, .also to make tables and 
coffers of . . Hebene. 2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
De rHebcne, a wood called Heben. 2627 May Lucan X . 
139 Pillars there Not covered with ^Egyptian Eben were. 
2697 Dryden Virgil (1806) 1. 207 India black ebon and white 
iv'ry bears. 2846 Lytton Lucrctia (1853) 3 OJ Dark as ebon, 
spreads the one wing. 

* 1 * 2 . The tree itself, Diospyros Ebenus , a native 
of Ceylon, Madagascar, and the Mauritius. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 284 Wodde of Heben. 
2602 Holland Pliny I, 148 Great woods of Ebene. .alwaies 
greene. 2623 Cockerasi hi, Ebone , a blacke tree, bearing 
not leafes nor fruit, being burnt,, it yeelds a sweet smell. 

33 . attrib. and adj. (chiefly poet, or.rhel.) 

1. simple attrib. 

<2 2599 Spenser Rttities of T itne Wks. (1678) 239 Acurious 
Coffer made of Heben wood. 26x3 Purchas Pilgr. I. vii. 
*1* 595 They jound excellent Eben Trees. 1813 Scott 
T rtenn. in. xiii, A weighty curtal-axe . . the tough shaft of 
heben wood. 

2 . attrib. or q«asi-ni(;'. Consisting or .made of 
ebony ; oft en Jig. for ‘ black, dark 

2592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 048 Deaths ebon dart. >633 P. 
r Letcher P/sc. Eel. vii. xvii, Her eye-brow black, like to 
an ebon bow. 2737 West Let. in Grafs Poems (1775) 
tate, whose ebon sceptre rules The Stygian deserts. 274Z 
\ oung Nt. Th. 1. 18 Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon 
throne iyy a Sir W. Jones Arcadia Poems (1777) 102 
With ebon knots, and studs of silver, wrought. 28x8 Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam 1. xxx, But when in ebon Mirror, Night- 


mare fell. 1863 Loncf. Wayside Inn, ind Day, Interim 
19 From out its ebon case his violin the minstrel drew. 

3. adj. Of the colour of ebony; black, dark, sombre. 
2607 Heywood Fair AI. of Exchange i. Wks. 2874 II. 16 
As blind as Ebon night. 1632 Milton L'A/legrv 5 There 
under ebon shades.. In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 
<12703 Pomfret Poet, Wks. (1833) 216 Nigh t.. spreads her 
ebon curtains round. 2802 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves 1 1. 156 
Deep in the air and dark, substantial, black,' An ebonmais. 
2843 Prescott Alexico in. vi. (1864) 168 The image of the' 
mystic deity, .with ebon features. 

4 . Erroneously used for 1 ivory*. 

*593 G. Fletcher Sonn. xxix. (1872) 109 Her Ebon 
thighes. Ibid, xxxlx. (1872) 109 Those Ebon hands, 

C. Comb. a. sirailative, as ebon-black, -cohiind' 
b. instrumental and parasynthetic, as cbonjaced \ 
-masted, - sceptred \ - tipped \ etc. 

1592 Greene Poems 85 How bright-eyed his- Phillis was 
..When fro th’ arches *ebon-black flew looks as a lightning. 
2588 Shaks. L.L.L. 1. i. 246 The *ebon coloured Inke. 2835-6 
Todd Cycl. A tint. I. 621/1 Melanosis may be found in the 
form of brown or ebon-coloured fluid. 1602 Death Earl 
Huntington 11. i. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 256 Pitch -colour'd, 
*ebon-fac’d, blacker than black. 2845 Hirst Poems 66 
Royal vessels . . *ebon masted. 1745- T. Warton Pleas. 
Melanclt. 213 Night. .Sister of *ebon-sceptred Hecat, hail ! 
1818 Keats Endym. 1. 147 With *ebon-tipped flutes. 
Hence EdJonine a., dark, sombre. 

2B82 Palgrave Visions of Eng. 292 Through that ebonir.e 
gate of doom The thrice five thousand are flown. 

Ebonist (e-bonist). [f. £bon-y + -ist. Cf. 
ebfinistei] A worker or dealer in , ebony or other 
ornamental woods. 

2706 Phillips, Ebouist, one that works or deals in Ebony. 
2721-2800 in Bailey. 2871 Athenxum 24 June 783 A great 
hubbub ofglaziers, carpenters, ebonists,iron and tile workers. 
Ebonite (e’bonait). [f. Ebon-y + -ite.] A hard 
componnd of india-rubber and sulphur, united by 
the action of heat. Another name for it is Vul- 
canite. Also attrib. 

2862 Client. Nezvs Oct. 222 The materia! known as hard 
india rubber, vulcanite,, .or in its most perfect condition as 
ebonite. 2879 in Cassel's Techn. Educ. IV. 288/1 Hard or 
horny caoutchouc, such as will come under the designation 
of ebonite. 

Ebonize (e bonsizl, v. [f. Ebon-y .+ -ize.] 
trans. To make (furniture, etc.) look like ebony. 
Hence E-bonized fpl. a. 

1880 Daily Til. 27 Oct., Since blacl: and gold is so fashion- 
able in furniture, be might be agreeably ebbnised and gilded. 
3879 Miss Braddon Vixen 111. 313 Ebonised chairs. 
Ebony (e-boni). Forms: 4 hebenyf, 6 be- 
bony, ebonie, (7 ebany, ebony, ibony), 7- 
obony. [Of somewhat obscure formation : ME. 
hebenyf is app. ad. L. hebeninus (? misread os 
hebenimts), ad. Gr. iffevivos made of ebony, f. 
hebenus ebony. Cf. Ebon.] 

1 . a. A hard black wood, obtained from various 
species of the N.O. Ebenaccir, especially that men- 
tioned under Ebon 2, and Diospyros Melanoxylon, 
a native of Coromandel, b. The wood of lirya 
Ebenus (quot. 1725), a native of Jamaica. 

1382 Wyclif Ezck. xxvii. 15 Teeth of .. hebenyf [Vulg. 
dentes hefieniros], that is a tree that after that it is ft 
waxith hard as a stoon. 1573 Art Limning p The saide 
vemishe maketh tables . . of . . hebeny to glister. *597 
Greene Poems (z86i) 3x2 In a coach of ebony she went. 
2608 Norden Snrv. Dial., I saw pales made of an Oke-- 
blacke as Ibony. 2682 Wheler Joum. Greece vi. 44 8 ***** 
grows some Ebany._ a 2748 Thomson Sickness 1. (R.) A fill c- 
tion, hail ! . .open wide thy gates, Thy gates of ebony, *816 
J . Smith Panorama Sci. Art I. 84 Hard woods, such as 
box, lignum-vitjE, or ebony. 2837 Whf.well Hist. Ind* 1 / 1 ' 
Sc. (1857) II. 50 A ball of ebony sinks in the water. . *878 
Bosw\ Smith Carthage 434 Real downright negroes, hall* 
naked, black as ebony. 

2 . One of the trees above-mentioned, 

x8xo Charac. in Ann. Reg. 614/2 There are entire woods 
of cedars and ebonies. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. ix. v. 4$4 
Ebony is the most important of the trees which they are m 
the habit of felling. 

3 . attrib. 

2598 W. Phillips Linscho ten's Trav. Ind. in Arb. Garner 
III. 28 They carry into India, gold .. ebony wood, *°33 
G. Herbert Temple, Even-song , Thus in thy Ebony box 
Thou dost inclose us. x68t R. Knox Hist. Ceylon Z 6 Ebeny 
pestels about fowr foot long. 2756-7 tr. Keysltr ' s Trav. 
(1760) I. 378 A large nasso, or ebony-tree, which much re- 
sembles the fir-tree. 1861 Du Chaillu Equat. Afr. xvi.277 
Quengueza and I . . started up river for the ebony country* 
4 z. As the type of intense blackness. Son J 
ebony : humorously = negro. Also attrib ., as in 
ebony complexion, skin, etc. 

1834 .Mrs. Somerville Conncx, Phys. Sc. xxvii. 62849! 3“ 
The different tribes of mankind, from the ebony skin oftne 
torrid zone to, etc. 2850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi. 35 
Black Sam. .about three shades blacker than any other son 
of ebony on the place. 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 39 n 
race of savages . . the ebony negroes of the Soudan. 

II Ebonlement. [F. eboulement, f. iboitlcr to 
crumble (said of earthworks).] , 

1 . fortification. The crumbling or falling of the 

wall of a fortification. , . 

2 . Geology •. A sudden rock-fall and.earthslip m 

a mountainous region. . * 

Ebracteate, -ated (/brrc'kt/Vt, -^ted). Bot- 
[ad. mod.L. ebraetedtus, f. e- out of + bract let 
Bract ; see -ate, -ed.] Destitute of bracts. 
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2830 Lind ley Nat. Syst.Bot. 167 Apetalous dicotyledons, 
v/ith . . herbaceous ebracteate calyxes. 3870 Bentley Bot. 
181 When bracts are absent altogether, such plants are said 
to be ebracteated. • 1882 Vines Bachs' Bot. 621 The ebrac- 
teate flowers stand on the rachis of the inflorescence. 

Sbra*cteolate, a. Bot . [ad. mod.L. cbrac- 
leoldtus ; cf. prec. and Bracteolate.] Not fur- 
nished with bracteoles. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 201 Receptacle ebracteolate. 
Ebraick, Ebrew: see Hebraic, Hebrew. 
1721-3800 in Bailey, Ebraick. 

+ Ebra*ngle, v. Obs . rare - 1 . [ad. F. ebraiilcr, 
after Brangle.] traits. To shake violently. 

a 1693 Urquh art Rabelais m. xxxii. (1708) 452 Their whole 
body ts shaken and ebrangled. 

Ebriate (f'brii<?t), a. humorous, [ad. L. ebridt - 
us, pa. pple. of ebriare to make drunk.] Intoxi- 
cated ;fig. Hence Ebriating ppl. a., intoxicating. 

1847 Bloc lav. Mas". LX I. 704 Acme . . Kissed her sweet 
youth’s ebriate eyes. 1872 M. Collins Plunges for Pearl 
11. vii. 120 He .. solaced himself with something ebriat- 
ing. 

t Ebrietating, ppl. a. Oh. rare- 1 , ff. 
*cbrictatc vb. (f. Ebuiety + -ate ; cf. capacitate , 
habilitate, etc.) + -ino 2 .] Intoxicating. 

1731 Brit. Apollo IV. No. 38. 2/1 Things ..of an ebric- 
tating Quality. 

Ebriety (/'hrai’eti). [ad. F. ebrithe, f. L. ebrietdl- 
cm , f. ebritts drunk.] 

1 . The state or habit of being intoxicated, drunken- 
ness. + Alsoj&/. instances of intoxication. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. v. 21 The workes of the flesh .. 
are, fornication ..ebrieties, commessations,,and such like. 
r6r4 T. Adams Devil's Batiq.42 The Satietie of Epicurisme, 
the gallantnesse of Ebrietie. 3670 Maynwaring Vita Sana 
vi 73 Ebriety may properly be said to be a Disease or 
sickness. 3758 Monthly Rev. x8s_Some under _ the most 
extreme exigencies of poverty, will indulge in ebriety. 3785 
W. F. Martyn Gcog. Mag. II. 144 His father’s unconquer- 
able ebriety. 3859 Jefhson Brittany xvi. 273 Our guide 
to the garrulity of age added that of partial ebriety. 

2 . fig. Excitement, an excited condition. 

3751 Johnson Rambl. No. 167 ^6, The ebriety of constant 
amusement. 

li Ebrillade. [Fr.] Manege. A check of the 
bridle which the horseman gives to the horse, by 
a jerk of one rein, when he refuses to turn. 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. 3735 Johnson; andmod.Dicts. 
Ebriose (f:bri|0«*s), a. humorous , [ad. L. e b ri- 
ds us. Drunk. 

3871 Atlantic Monthly Jan., A cabman ‘copiously 
ebriose'. a 1882 J. Brown John Leech in Horee Subs. Ser. 
in. U882) 17 Returning home . . copiously ebriose from 
Epsom. 

Ebriosity (fbrii^'siti). rare. [ad. F. ebriosite, 
L. dbridsitdt-cm , f. ebriosits habitually drunk.] 
a. Habitual intoxication, b. Exhilaration ; 
physical excitement. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 270 Will neither acquit 
ebriosity nor ebriety, in their known and intended perver- 
sions. 3859 Thorcau IValdcit xi. 237 Of all ebriosity, who 
does not prefer to be intoxicated by the air he breathes. 

Ebrious (I* brias), a. [f. L. ebri-ns + -ous.] 
a. Addicted to drink ; tipsy, b. Characteristic 
of the intoxicated state. Hence E’briously adv. 

1569 Newton Cicero’s Old Age 33 Not ebriously swilled 
but moderatlye tasted. 3630 Prynne A nti -A ruivt. 268 The 
second was but a dissolute, ebrious, prophane, luxurious Eng- 
lish-Dutchman. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Ebrious , drunken, 
or that causeth drunkenness. 3858 Cassell’s Art Trcas. 
Exhib. 412 Those young sots with the ebrious faces. 

t Ebri’tian. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Ebr-cw 
Hebrew, to match Grecian .] A Hebraist. 

3691 Wood Ath. Oxon, I. 97 He was a very good Grecian 
and Ebritian. 

'fE'bryson, a. Obs. 'rare— *. [prob. corrupted 
form of late Gr. 6 fipv£ov (xP vat0 v ) pure gold, 
Cf. Chambers Cycl. Supp. (1753), ‘ Ebrizius color , 
a term used by some of the old writers to express 
a very fine yellow’.] 

£•3485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 14 Of Ierico the sote rose 
flloure, Gold Ebryson callid in pictur. 

+ Ebu*ccinate, v. Obs. [f. E- + Buccinatf..] 
irans. To trumpet forth. Hence Ebu*cclnator. 

3341 Becon News out of Heav. Wks. (1843) 43 The ebuc- 
cinator, shewer, and declarer of these news. I have made 
Gabriel. 3588 Newton in Farr’s J 1 . P. (1845) II. 553 The 
troupes serapbicall .. Ebuccinate Gods power. 3666 tr. 
Horace 2 Odes xix, He fill'd with Bacchus power assa yes To 
ebuccinate his fame and praise. 

E'bttll. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. cbulusi] The 
Dwarf Elder {Samlntcus Ebtilus). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. lx, (1405) 636 Ebulus 
is a wede moost lyke to Elerne tree bothe in leuys and in 
stalkys. 3589 Fleming Virg. Eclog. x. 23 Pan.. we saw 
[colourd] red With bloudie berries of ebull tree.- 
tE'buUate, v. Obs.- rare. Also 8 ebulate. 
[f. late L. cbulldre , var. of ebulltre ; see -ate.] 
intr. To boil, be in a state of ebullition. 

3623 Cockeram 11, To Beyle , EHxate, Ebullate. 1636 
Blount Glossogr ., Ebullate , to bubble or burst out. 1738 
fG. Smith] Cur. Relations II. 295 Continually boiling and 
ebulating over a great Fire. 

Ebirlliate. rare, [badly f. L. ebulltre ; see 
next and -ate 3.] trans. and intr. To boil ; to 
bubble out. 

3599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicked/? The vineger 


wherin the pepper was ebulliated. 3633 Prynne Hisirio- 
M. 1. vi. iii. (R.) Whence this 29. play-oppugning argu- 
ment will ebulliate. 3710 Brit. Apollo III. 77 The Blood 
. .ebulliates. 3853 Landor Wks. (1868) II. 259 A heart too 
contracted, .to let what it holds ebulliate very freely, . 

Ebullience (fbtr liens). [f. L. ebullient -cm, 
pr. pple. - of ebulltre , f. e out y built re io Boil. See 
-ENCE.] An issuing forth in agitation, like boiling 
water; overflow; enthusiasm, extravagance. 

3749 Fielding Tom Jones Wks. 3775 II. 170 The extra- 
vagance, or rather ebullience of his passion. 3825 Carlyle 
Schiller 11. (1845) 79 The ebullience of youth is now chastened 
into the stedfast energy of manhood. 3885 Swinburne in 
xo th Cent. Jan. 67 The danger of an overflow into gushing 
ebullience. 

Ebulliency (/btrliensi).- [f. prec. + -y.] 

1 . The quality of being ebullient : readiness to 
boil or bubble forth or overflow, lit. and fig. 

3676 R. Dixon Two Test. 228 Mistaking .. the ebulliency 
of their Fancies . . for a supernatural Inspiration, 3837 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 68 The simple, whom . . an original 
ebulliency of spirit, had urged to the investigation of the 
ground of all things. 3885 A thenceum 39 Sept. 379/2 Neville 
acts with his customary ebulliency and manliness. 

2 . pi. = Ebullition 4. 

3667 H. More Div. Dial. i. § T2 (17x3) 24 In the . . fer- 
ments and ebulliencies of the Spirits of Men in this 
Age. 

Ebullient (/'btfdient). [ad. L. cbuilicnt-cm, 
pr. pple. of ebulltre ; see prec.] 

1 . That boils; boiling; agitated, as if boiling. 

*599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 4/1 Let this 

bottle remayne one howerin hot ebullient water. 1814 Cary 
Dante (3871) 304 Every cirque Ebullient shot forth scin- 
tillating fires. 3842 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 24 Lava in a 
liquid and ebullient state. 

2 . a. Of the humours of the body: Agitated, hot, 
effervescent, b. Of drugs and diseases; Causing 
heat and agitation. 

1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 79 The same is of an hot and 
ebullient nature. Ibid. (1650) 161 They engender ebullient 
humors. 3684 tr. Bond's Mere. Comp it. vi. 226 The body is 
affected., as if some part were put in boiling water, where- 
fore some have called this the Ebullient Ague. 2727 Swift 
Gulliver m. vi. 216 Great counsels are often troubled with 
. .ebullient, .humours. # 2742 Young Nt.Th. viu, 2320 They 
scarce can swallow their ebullient spleen. 

3 . fig. Of energy, feelings, influences : Gushing 
forth like boiling water ; bubbling over, overflow- 
ing, enthusiastic. Constr. with. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. vii. 326 That fountain of life 
which ought to be ebullient in every Regenerate Christian. 
2828 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 352 The general and ebullient 
feeling with which all Britain overflowed imposed silence 
upon the lying lips. 2844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 532 His 
commentaries on the past are ebullient with subtlety. 2876 
G. P. Lath hop in N. Atncr. Rev. CXXIII. 429 The ebul- 
lient undulating prose style of the poet. 

Hence Ebtrlliently adv. 

2887 Punch 10 SepL 210 Ebulliently sentimental novelist. 

Ebullioscope (fbzrliajskoup). [mod. f. inFr. ; 
hybrid formation on L. ebttlllre + Gr. -ctkouos an 
observer.] (See quot.) 

18S0 Chambers' Cycl 1, Ebullioscope , an instrument for 
ascertaining the strength of distilled liquors by observing 
the boiling point and the atmospheric pressure. 2883 Nature 
No. 636. 236 [M. Malligand’s] ebullioscope .. which the 
French Syndical Chambers adopted in 1878. 

Ebullition (ebzdi'Jhn). Forms : 6 ebully- 
cion, ebulicion, -ition, 6-7 ebolition, 7 ebul- 
liction, 7- ebullition, [ad. L. ebullition -cm, f. 
ebulltre (see prec.), whence OF. cbullicion, Sp. 
ebulicion , It. ebttlliziotte , cbollizione. The earlier 
Eng. forms are prob. from Fr.] 

1 . The process of boiling, or keeping a liquid at 
the boiling point by the application of heat ; the 
state of bubbling agitation into which a liquid is 
thrown by being heated to the boiling point. In 
first quot. peril, (etymologically) the process of 
extracting by boiling. 

2594 Plat Jetvclldio. in. 26 When you haue gotten out by 
ebulition the full strength & vertue. a 1682 tr. Willis’ Rem. 
Med. Wks. (1681) Voc., Ebullition, a boiling up. 2792 
Hamilton Bcrthollet' s Dyeing I. 1. 1. v. 76 Galls are almost* 
totally soluble in water by long ebullition. 1792 Phil. Traits. 
LXXXII. 403 Ebullition is that state of a fiquid in which 
steam is continually formed within itself. 2832 Brewster 
Nat. Magic xii. (X833) 302 Fluids of easy ebullition. _ 2842 
G. P. Scrope Volcanos (1862) 30 This body of lava is evi- 
dently at such times in igneous ebullition. 

+ b. Pathol. A state of agitation in the blood 
or 1 humours ’ due to heat ; formerly supposed to 
be the cause of the action of the heart, and when 
morbid to give rise to febrile and inflammatory 
disorders. Obs. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxiti. 21 b, It maye come of. . 
ebullycion of the lyver. 2623 Hart A rraignm. U r . ii. 7 The 
ebullition or concoction of blood. 3647 Lilly Chr. Astro!. 
xliv. 263 [Marsl being the cause of a reaver . . shewes ebo- 
lition or a boyling of the humours. 2710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Extemp. 20 Scorbutick Ale . . restrameth the Ebullition .. 
of the Vapourous Bloody 2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Ebullition of the Blood . . in medicine a term used by some 
of the old writers. 

2 . tra'nsf. A state of agitation in a liquid re- 
sembling that produced by boiling heat; rapid 
formation of bubbles, effervescence. 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 297 Copper, which is dis- 
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solved with lesse ebullition. 3686 W. Harris Lemcry's Course 
Chpti. 11. xxi. 602 The ebullition which happens between 
acid and alkali. 2727 Bradley Fatn. Did. I. s v. Euphor- 
bittm , Spirit of Nitre and that of Vitriol, penetrate the same, 
without Ebullition. 2823 Imjson Sc. fy Art II, 209 Muri- 
atic acid does not act upon copper except in a state of 
ebullition. 

3 . The action of rushing forth in a state of 
agitation or boiling ; said of water, an d. trans/. of 
fire, lava, etc. (In- quot. 1599 humorously of 
tobacco-smoke.) 

.*599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out Hunt. m. iii. 44 The prac- 
tice of the Cuban ebolition, Euripus, and Whiffe. 2660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 366 The fiery ebullitions of 
JElna. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 11, s.v. Boyling , This ebo- 
lition or plawing [of a spring]. 1692 Ray Discourses if. 
v. (1732) 269 The Ebullition and .Volutation of the melted 
Materials. 2759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 381 The 
ebullitions of this Spring are very remarkable. 1830 Lyf.ll 
Princ. Geol. (1875) E xix. 448 A great ebullition of gas 
took place, i860 Tyndall Glac. h. xxiv. 356 Ebullition is 
converted into explosion. . . . 

4 . fig. A sudden outburst or boiling or bubbling 
over : a. - of war or civil commotion. 

1534. Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrcl. (1546) B viij, The 
ebulicion and mouyng of cyuyll warres. 1665 Manley 
Groiius' Lozv-C. IVarrs 11 The Law, which kept under 
the violent ebullitions of their power. 2878 W. F. Napier 
Penins. War I. 31 After the first ebullition at Manresa, the 
insurrection of Catalonia lingered awhile. 

b. of passion ; also, of fancy, sentiment, etc. 

1638 Sanderson Serm. II. 109 The ebullitions of those 
lusts that war in our members. 265s H. Vaughan Silex 
Scint. 1. (1858; Pref. 9 The obvious ebullitions of that light 
humour which takes the pen in hand . . to be seen in print. 
*758 Johnson Idler No. 79 r 5 Such faults may be said 
to be ebullitions of genius. 3796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 339 
These ebullitions of jealousy. 2816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 
App. 293 A slight ebullition of French flatter)'. 2841 
D’Israeh Amen. Lit. (1867) 325 A revolutionary reform’ 
breaks out with an ebullition of popular feelings. 

Hence EtmlH'tionary a of the nature of an 
ebullition. 

2830 Black in Fraser's Mag. I. 287 The saline particles 
have been added to the ebullitionary agitation, 
i E bulum. Obs. [a. L. ebuhtm the dwarf 
elder-tree.] A name for elderberry wine. 

1733 Loud. Country Bmv. m. (1743) *95 Make a white 
Ebulum with pale Malt and white Elder-berries. 2750 E. 
Smith Compi. Housewife 245 To make Ebulum. 

Ebure, obs. form of Ivory. 
fEburgese. Obs. rare— b Some silken stuff. 
1558 Wills Sf Inv. N. C. I. (1835) 182 One other teasterof 
yellowe and blewe satten eburgese. 

Eburin (fbiurin). [f. L.. ebtir ivory + -in.] 
‘A substance obtained by subjecting a mixture of 
ivory or bone dust with albumen or ox blood to 
great pressure at a high temperature. It is very 
hard, and is a non-conductor of electricity ’ ( Sytl. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Eburnation (/bmnri-jhn). Pathol, [f. L. 
cbttrnus made of ivory + -ation.] * The act or 
process of becoming hard and dense like ivory ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). So also Eburnated ppl. a. 

1840 Liston Surgery 83 Eburnation of the surfaces of the 
Bones. 2861 Bumstead Ven. Dis, (1879) 616 This tendency 
to eburnation and thickening of the osseous tissue is not 
confined to the part first affected. 3870 Holmes Surgery 
(ed. 2) III. 712 A fractured rachitic ‘eburnated’ bone. 

Eburnean, -ian (/bfrJDfan), a. [f. L. ebtt me- 
ns made of ivory + -(1 ) an.] Made of or resem- 
bling ivojy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ebumeait, of Ivory, or white like 
Ivory. 1723-1800 in Bailey. 2866 J. Rose Virg. Eel. <5- 
Georg. 97 Of Pelops and far-famed eburnian limb. 

Eburneoid (fbnvnfioid), a. [f. as prec.-f~oin.] 
Showing a resemblance to ivory. 

2847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 705/2 Parts of bone acquire 
that degree of hardness, which has been termed eburneoid 
induration. 

Ebu ! rnifica‘tion. rare. = Eburnation. 

2878 Bartley tr. Topiuard’s Anthrop. iv. J35 Another 
[characteristic] drawn from the eburnification . . of the 
teeth. 

Ebumine (/bDunmn), a. rare— 1 , [f. L. eburn- 
us + -ink.] Ivory-like, ivory-coloured. 

1822 Blaclnv. Mag. XII. 669 Arms and bosom eburnine. 

E calcar ate (fkarlkarrit), a. Bot. [f. E-S + L. 
calcar spur + -ate.] Without a spur. 

1819 Pantologia, Ecalcarate , in botany, a corol, without 
any spur, or spur-shaped nectary. As in Wolfenia. 3866 
in Treas. Bot. 2883 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

E car dine (fkaMdoin). ff. E -3 + L. cardm-cm 
hinge.] A mollusc whose shell has no hinge. 

1878 Bell Gegeitbauers Comp. Anat. 308 In the Ecar- 
dines the two valves., have pretty much the same form. 

II Ecarte (ricartc). [F. tcartc, ecarter to discard, 
to throw ont cards.] A game of cards for two per- 
sons, in plaving which the cards from 2 to 6 arc 
excluded. , One feature is that a player may ask 
leave to discard, or throw out^ certain cards from 
his hand, and replace them with fresh ones from 
the pack. Also altrib. / ^ • 

1824 (title) A Treatise on the Game of Ecarte, as played 
in the first circles of London and Paris. 2848 Th ackeray 
Van. Fair xxv. She watched over him kindly at Ecarte of 
a night. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. A. Blanc’s Hist. Ten J*. I. 
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^CAETELE. 

355 M. Cavaignac threw on an ecarte-table in the Louvre 
a packet of cartridges. 1878 ‘Cavendish* {Hy. Jones] 
EcartI 21 The game of ecarte in some of its _ features, 
namely the discard (from which its name is derived) and 
the score for the king, is of modem origin. 

J1 Ecartel6, a- [F. icartele , pa. pple. of icar- 
teler to divide into quarters.] Her . Of a shield : 
Divided into quarters by an horizontal and a ver- 
tical line ‘ quarterly \ (Bailey.) 

1731-6 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

E carinate (fkjerin^t), a. Bot. [f. E- 3 + L. 
carina keel + -ate.] That has no carina. ■ 
tEcarts. Obs. rare- 1 . . ■ ; 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 383 A List of Merchandizes coming 
from the Levant. .Buff cal led Ecarts. 
f Eca-sterly, adv. Obs.—° [f. L. ccastor 'by 
Castor’ +-LY a .] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram 11, By my Faith, ecasterly. _ 
Ecaudate (/kg'drit),^. [ad. mod.L. ecauddt-us, 
f. e (see E- 3 ) + L. cauda tail : see -ate.] 

1 . Zoo/. That has no tail, or a very short one. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat . IV. 4 /z Animals .. changing 

their form to caudate or ecaudate at pleasure. 2856-8 W. 
Clark Van der H erven's Zool. I. 52 Astusice. Body not 
loricated, caudate or ecaudate, form mutable. 

2 . Bot. ‘Spikeless, without a stem* (Paxton, 
Bot. Diet . 1840). 

II E*cbasis. [Gr. e/cfiaais, f. stem of t-K&aivciv to 
go out, digress.] See quot. (Craig’s explanation, 
copied in later Diets., appears to be merely a 
guess. In sense ‘digression’ the word appears in 
late Lat.) 

2706 Phillips, Ecbasis, a going out, an Event; also a 
Rhetorical Figure call’d Digression. 1847 Craig, Ecbasis , 
in Rhetoric, a figure in which the orator treats of things 
according to their events or consequences. 

Ecbatic (ekb«e*tik), a. Grain, [ad. Gr. eteQa- 
r ip6s, implied in the adv. a:( 3 ariKws, used by late 
grammarians ; f. eicpaivav to result, issue ; cf. Zk- 
fiaais a result, consequence.] Of a clause or a con- 
junction : Denoting a mere result or consequence, 
as distinguished from a purpose or intention. 

1836 E. Robinson Greek Lex. N. T. (1869) 376 [The use 
of IVa is sometimes] ecbatic. 1866 E. Masson tr. Wined s 
Gram. N. T. (ed. 6) 479 Others . . are for admitting the 
ecbatic import of iVa. 

11 Ecblastesis (ekblcestf-sis). Bot. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. ktt&KaaTriais ‘shooting or budding forth’ 
(Liddell and Scott).] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bet., Ecblastesis , the production of buds 
within flowers, in consequence of monstrous developement, 
or in inflorescences. 

II Ecbole (e'kbtflf). [mod.L., a. Gr. acfio\rj, i. 
€KpaL\-£tv to throw out.] 

1 . Rhct. A digression, in which a person is in- 
troduced speaking his own words. (Webster.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Ecbole in rhetoric is used for 
a digression. 

2 . In ancient Music : see quot. 

1819 P autologin, Ecbole , a.. change in the enharmonic 
genus, by the accidental elevation of a chord, or string, five 
dieses above its ordinary pitch. _ / 

Ecbolic (ekbp'lik), a. & sb. Med . [as if ad. 
Gr. (Kpo\ifc 6 s, f. €k&o\t] expulsion.] 

A. adj. That promotes the expulsion of the 
foetus. 

2877 Woodman & Tidy Forensic Med. 756 The ecbolic 
properties of ergot are too well known. . 

B. sb. A drug that possesses this property. 

2753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Echo lies . . a term used to 

express such medicines as were given to promote delivery 
in child-birth. 2875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 549 Cases 
must be rare in which the latter [obstetric instruments] are 
not preferable to the ecbolic. 

Eccaleobi'on. [Gr. sentence IkkoK/oj ptov 
(intended to mean ‘I evoke life’) written as one 
word.] The name given to an egg-hatching appa- 
ratus invented by W. Bucknell about 1839. 

2839 Bucknell (title\ Eccaleobion : a Treatise on Artificial 
Incubation. 2847 Craig, Eccaleobion , a contrivance for 
hatching eggs by artificial heat. 2880 Harped s Mag. 787 
Willis’s Home Journal was at one time a very eccaleGbion 
for young writers. 

tEccatha-rtic, a. Obs. [as if ad. Gr. *enna 9 ap- 
tik 6 s , f. tKKaOalptiv to cleanse out.] = Cathartic ; 
erroneously taken by Willis in the contrary sense. 

2681 tr. Willis' Rem . Med. IVks. Voc., Eccatkartic, not 
purging. 

II Ecce (e*ksi). Latin for ‘lo!’ or ‘behold!* Used 
in phrases like Ecce signum ! behold a sign ! 
Also Ecce Homo, ‘ behold the Man ’ (John xix. 
5) ; hence used subst. for a picture representing 
Christ wearing the crown of thorns. 

2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 187 Ecce signum. 2665 J. 
Spencer Prophecies 46 The many Ecce’s and Selah's they 
affix to their prophetic Speeches. 

Hence f Eccelty [ad. med.L. ccccitas ; see -ity], 
the quality of being present. 

1549 Chalonkr Erastu. Morix Ettc. M j a, Innumerable 
such fine toyeshave they.. of Instantes.. and ecceitces. 2581 
J. Bell ,H addon's Attsw. Osor. 56 In Distinctions, eccyties 
and quiddities, they [the Schoolemen] could many time 
easely see that thing which was no where at all. 27x1 
tr. IVerenfelsius' Discov. Logotnachys xox Haxceitys, ecce- 
itys, peireitys, etc. 


Eccentric (ekse'ntrik), a. Forms : 6 eecen 
trike, 6-9 excentric(k(e, 7-8 eccentrick, 7 ec-, 
excentrique, 7— eccentric, [ad. late L. cccen- 
tricus, f. Gr. cKKtvrpos eccentric as opposed to con- 
centric (f. tit out of + Ktvrpov centre) ; see -IC ; the 
word is found in all the Romanic langs. : Fr. ex- 
centrique (14th c. in Littre), Pr. exccntric. It. 
ecccntrico, Sp. excentrico .] A. adj. 

1. Of a circle : Not concentric with another circle 
(const, to). Of two or more circles : Not mutually 
concentric. Chiefly used of circles of which one 
is within the other, t Eccentric orb : in the Pto- 
lemaic astronomy, an orbit not having the earth 
precisely in its centre (afterwards sometimes used 
in a Copemican sense : an orbit not having the 
sun precisely in its centre). 

2551 Recorde Cast. Ktunvl. (1556) 247 These two circles 
. .are eccentrike, for that they haue notone common centre. 
2621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. ii. 111. (1651) 159/2 Which how- 
soever Ptolemy, &c., maintaine to be reall Orbs, excen- 
trick, concentricke. 2656 tr. Hobbes * Elern. Philos. (1839) 
432 This annual orb [of the earth) is eccentric to the sun. 

+ b. Jig. Not agreeing, having little in common. 
Const, from, to. Obs . 

2607-22 Bacon Wisdom, Ess. (Arb.) 184 His owne endes, 
which must needes be often eccentrique to the endesof his 
Master or State. 1666 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) II. 463 My book of Accounts, .is so eccentric to your 
studies as I thought it unworthy your acceptance. 2670 
Sanderson in Ussher Power Princes (1683) Prcf., A task., 
altogether excentrick from their function and calling. 

2 . That has its axis, its point of support, etc., 
otherwise than centrally placed. Cf. B. 2. 

2647 "NVard Simp. Cobler 45 Else the world will be Eccen- 
trick, and then it will whirle. 2743 Savkry in Phil. Frans. 
XLVIII. 177 Large object-glasses for telescopes are not 
commonly well center’d. . I . .return’d [two faulty ones] and 
had two sent me again, as eccentric well nigh as the former 
ones. 2825 Wood Railroads 148 This eccentric circle is 
loose upon the axle, .a circular hoop, .fits the circumference 
of the eccentric motion. 2831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 
I. 92 That ingenious but simple contrivance the eccentric 
wheel. 

3 . Not' centrally placed. Of an axis, etc. : Not 
passing through the centre. 

2849 Sir J. Herschel Outlines Astron. iii. § 142 (1858) 
83 If the axis he excentric. 2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 203 The 
organic centre of the transverse section does not usually 
coincide with the geometrical centre, as is easily seen in the 
transverse sections of most petioles and horizontal branches 
with an ‘ eccentric * pith. 1884 Bower & Scott Dc Bary's 
Phaner. «$■ Ferns 565 The position of the bundle in the root 
is from the first slightly eccentric. 

+ b. Of a locality : Remote from the centre ; 
out of the way. [So Fr. quartier excentrique.’] Obs. 

2800 T. Jefferson Writ . (2859) IV. 312 [The College] 
is . . eccentric in its position, exposed to all bilious diseases 
abandoned by the public care. 

c. Phys. (See quot.) 

2876 Bernstein Five Senses 20 The sensation of sight can 
only take place. .in the brain.. and yet we transfer the ob- 
ject seen to the external world surrounding us. This fact 
is called the law of eccentric sensation. 

+ 4z. Misused for : Having no centre. Obs. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 7 Only that is eccentric, 
which was never made. 2652 Benlowes TheopJt. 11. xli. 28 
Deaths hell deaths Self out-deaths, Vindictive Place !. . Ex- 
centrick Space 1 x68x tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., 
Eccentric , without centre. 

5 . Of orbital motion: Not referable to a fixed 
centre of revolution ; not circular. Of a curve, an 
elliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic orbit : Deviating 
(in greater or less degree) from a circular form. 

2642 Howell For. Trav. 77 Let these Lights . . be 
kept from irregular and eccentrique motions. 1692 Bent- 
ley Boyle Led. vii. 247 They could not acquire such Revo- 
lutions in Ellipses very little Eccentric. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Gcog. I. 32 Like other planets moving about the sun 
in very eccentric ellipses. 2866 Sir J. Herschel Fam. 
Led. Sc., Comets 104 A comet moves round the sun. .in an 
immensely elongated, or as it is termed a very eccentric, 
ellipse. 

b. transf. Of a heavenly body: Moving in an 
orbit deviating (more or less) from a circle. 

* a 2722 Keill Maupcrduis Diss. (1734)63 The Comets are no 
more . .than very excentric Planets, a 2792 Wesley Serm . 
lxix. 8 Wks. 1811 IX. 249 Those horrid, eccentric orbs. 
28x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art 1 . 581 When very ec- 
centric planets or comets go round any flat star, in orbits 
much inclined to its equator. 

c. Eccentric anomaly', the true anomaly of a 
planet moving in an eccentric orbit (opposed to 
the mean anomaly). Eccentric equation : see 
Equation. 

6. Jig. Regulated by no central control. ' 

a. Of actions, movements, and things in general: 
Irregular, anomalous, proceeding by no known 
method, capricious. 

c 2630 Drumm. of Hawtii. Penns 195 Finding all eccen- 
trick in our rimes. 2792^ Burke Pres. St. Aff. Wks. I. 586 
The eccentrick aberration of Charles the Second. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 657 This eccentric clemency has 
perplexed some writers. 

b. Of persons and personal attributes : Devi- 
ating from usual .methods, odd, whimsical. 

2685 86 Loyal Poems , Shaftesbury's Farew. 6 The bright- 
est, yet .the most excentrick Soul. 2695 Ld. Preston 
Boeth. 11. 68 The Extravagance of Excentrick and irregular 


Desires. 2772 Mackenzie Man Feel, xxxiv. (1803) 61 His 
motives were rather excentric. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. Pref. 7 [Forester is the picture of] an 
eccentric character. 1836 H. Rogers J. Halve ii. (1S63) *9 
That great, though unequal and eccentric genius. 

7 . a. quzsi-adv. b. absol. quasi- sb. 

267 2 Dryden Conq. Granada 1. v. t, He moves excen- 
trique, like a wand'ring Star. 2870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. t. (1873) 203 Wordsworth never quite saw the 
distinction between the eccentric and the original. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . [ = eccentric circle, orb ; see A. 1.] In Pto- 
lemaic astronomy: A circle or orbit not having 
the earth precisely in its centre. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xi. (1495) 317 The 
fyrste meuynge of a planete. .is a cercle that byghte Ecen- 
tricus.] 2562 Eden Art Navig. i. xx. 22 Ecccntricke, is a 
circle which hath his center distant, .from the center of the 
worlde. 2646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 293 The Perigeum 
or lowest part of the eccentric. 1724 Watts Logic { 1736) 
225 Excen tricks and Epicycles of Ptolomy. 2783 W. F, 
Martyn Gcog. Mag. I. Introd. 14 V A number of circles called 
eccentrics and epicycles. 

fig. a 1660 Hammond Wks. IV. 551 Reserving, .somewhat 
for common calamities, somewhat as it were for the universal 
motion of the whole body, somewhat for eccentricks. 

2 . Mech. A circular disc fixed on a revolving 
shaft, some distance out of centre, working freely 
in a ring (the eccentric strap), which is attached 
to a rod called an eccentric rod , by means of 
which the rotating motion of the shaft is converted 
into a backward- and-fonvard motion. Its most 
frequent use is for working the slide-valve of a 
steam-engine. (Earlier eccentric circle, motion', 
see A. 2). 

2827 Specif Mandclay's Patent No. 5531 It consists.. in 
the application of an eccentric to work the slide [valve). 
2838 Public Iffis. Gt. Brit. 69 The slides are worked by 
four fast eccentrics . . instead of two loose ones.^ iE8x Me- 
chanic § 657. 302 The set screw in the eccentric shall be 
downwards. 

3 . [Cf. A. 6 b.] A person whose conduct is ir- 
regular, odd, or whimsical. 

2832 Scott St. Ronan's Introd., Men of every country 
playing the eccentric. 2850 Kingsley A It. Locke vi. (187^) 
65, I have given no description of the old eccentrics 
abode. 

C. Attrib . and Comb. a. In various parts con- 
nected with the eccentric that works the slide- 
valve in a steam-engine, as eccentric-catch, -hook, 
-rod. Also eccentric-hoop, -ring, or -strap, the 
ring in which the eccentric revolves. 

b. In various machines or parts of machines, 
whose distinctive feature is that they are worked 
by an eccentric wheel or depend upon an eccentric 
arrangement; as eccentric-arbor, - chuck , - cutter 
(in Turning), - engraving , Jan , -gear, -ptivip. 

1859 Hatidbk. Turning 57 Eccentric turning., includes all 
the various .. work for which the powers of a lathe are .. 
celebrated. Ibid. 87 Eccentric chuck. 2884 F. Britten 
Watch <5- Clockm. 100 When the three screws are loosened 
the two parts of the eccentric arbor may be shifted. 
Eccentrical, [f. as prec. + -ical.] 
fl. a. = Eccentric A. i. Also fig. b. Pertain- 
ing to an eccentric orbit. Obs. 

1640 Wilkins New Planet x. (1707) 262 Supposing the 
Earth to move in an Eccentrical Orb about the Sun. 1641 
Milton Cfu Govt. L (1851) 98 With a kinde of eccentrical! 
equation. 2646 W. Dell Right Reformation * Whose., 
interest is excentricall from the. .interest of the kingdoms. 
2658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 62 Why in the knotts 
of Deal, .the Circles are often eccentrical. 2669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 208 For want of some pregnant Principles., 
they [Physicians].. are mostwhat eccentrical to the truth. 
2 . Out of the regular track; exceptional, irregular. 
a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. ix. (1859)445 An all-seeing eye 
. .governs the most eccentrical motions of creatures, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Rcb. { 1704) III. xv. 490 There were., 
many illegal and eccentrical Proceedings. 2768 Blackstone 
Cojnm. II. 3 There is allowed in those cases an extrajudicial 
or eccentrical kind of remedy. 2827 Pollok Course T . Hi 
Vanity to be Renowned for creed eccentrical. 1845 Pettie 
Round Towers I ret. 29 Tops either pointed, or truncated at 
the summit, and ornamented with something eccentrical. 

Ecce’ntrically, adv . [f. piec.-h-LY^.] in 
an eccentric direction or manner. 

1 . Not concentrically ; not symmetrically with 
respect to the centre. 

a 2687 Petty Pol. Aritlu (1690) 93 A Wheel, .excen trically 
hung neither moves so easily nor performs its work so 
1703 Brit. Apollo, Sip cm. Paper No. 1. 2/1 [The Jloonj 
moves Eccentrically with Respect to Us. 2849-52 Todd Cycl- 
Anat. IV. 1206/1 The liver cells in Boltema are.. arranged 
in eccentrically radiated gi-oups. 2875 Laslett Tinivcr 
Trees 8 The pith is excen tricaliy placed. 

2 . Out of one’s proper sphere ; irregularly ; * n 
mod. use, oddly, whimsically, strangely. 

2678 Yng. Man's Call. 55 Prudence is herein very solhcit- 
ous.. That nothing be done excentrically. }737 Common 
Sense 10 Sept., Women ..are confined within the narrow 
Limits of Domestic Offices, and when they stray beyona 
them, they move excentrically, and consequently without 
Grace. 2861 Dickens Gt. Expect. II. 4 The skylight ec- 
centrically patched like a broken head. 

t Ecce ntricate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ecce?- 

TRIO a. + -ATE.] 

1 . trans. Used bombastically lor:_ To disclose. 
2708 Motteux Rabelais^ v. xx, My design is to., excen* 
tricate to you my Cogitations. 
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2 . inir. To go out of one’s proper sphere. 

1643 Mercurivs Britannicus 3 Oct. No. 6. 42 We can dis- 
cuss our differences in our own seates and no man go out 
nor excentricate. 

Eccentricity (eksentrrsitj). [f. as prec. + 
-Ity.] The state or quality of being Eccentric, q.v. 

1 . The quality of being abnormally centred ; of 
not being concentric; of not having the axis in 
the centre. + Orig. of planetary orbits ; The fact 
of having the earth at a distance from the centre 
( Obs . exc. Hist.'). In mod. astronomy of a circle or 
arc in the celestial sphere : The fact of not being 
concentric with the sphere. 

1551 Kecorde Cast. Ktiorvl. (1556) 247 Sith the centre of 
rfie greater circle is by A f and the centre of the lesser circle 
is by B, the distaunce betweene A and B is the quantitie of 
their eccentricitye. 1594 Davis Seaman’s Seer. (1607) 5 
All which differences are caused by the excentricity of her 
Orbe wherein she moueth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
325 Yet by reason of his Excentricity, his [the sun’s] motion 
is unequall. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut , . Steam Eng. 107 
o r, being the whole motion caused by the eccentricity . . a 
portion of o r must he cut off by the eccentric pulley. 1849 
Sir J. Herschel Outlines Astron. iiL § 241 (1858) 83 The 
effect of excentricity is ..to increase the arc representing 
the angle in question on one side of the circle. 

+ 2 . The condition of not being centrally situ- 
ated ; distance from the centre. Obs. 

1825 T. Jefferson Autoliog. Wks. 1859 I. 48 Its local 
eccentricity . . lessened the general inclination towards it. 
1836-2 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxii. (1870)11. 241 The 
agitation of one place of a sheet of water expands itself, in 
wider and wider circles .. although, in proportion to its 
eccentricity, it is always becoming fainter. 

3 . Of a curve : Deviation from circular form. 

16516 Whiston The. Earth r. (1722) 18 All degrees of Eccen- 
tricity make Ellipses of all species. 1868 Lockyer Heavens 
(ed. 3) 72 The orbit of Mercury is very elongated, or, in as- 
tronomical language, its excentricity is considerable. 

b. as a measurable quantity. 

The eccentricity of an ellipse was formerly defined as the 
distance between the centre and one of the foci ; it is now 
represented as an abstract number, e. g. as the ratio of the 
focal distance of the centre to the semi-major-axis. The 
more modern expression, however, for the eccentricity of 
all conic sections is the ratio of the focal distance (of any 
point in the curve) to the distance from the directrix. In 
the case of the ellipse this is numerically identical with 
the ratio previously mentioned. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. J. 71 The right Line A P, con . 
nectin^ the Apsides . . the Line of the Apsides ; the Part 
CS of it, the Excentricity. 1787 Bonnycastle Astron. vi. 
90 The distance between the centre of the ellipse O, and 
one of its foci F, is called its eccentricity. 1874 Moseley 
Astron. lxxiii. (ed. 4) 210 Ellipses whose foci.. are near one 
another., are called ellipses of small eccentricity. x88i 
C. Taylor Conics 164 Having given four points and the 
eccentricity of a hyperbola, .shew how to construct a curve. 

4 . The quality or habit of deviating from what 
is usual or regular ; irregularity, oddity, whimsi- 
cality. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 187, An excursion, for the 
eccentricity of which I shall.. be condemned. 1859 Mill 
Liberty in. (1865) 39/2 Eccentricity has always abounded 
when and where strength of character has abounded. x886 
Pall Mall G. 29 Apr. 4/1 What in some persons is called 
eccentricity, in others would be called insanity. 

b. concr. An instance of deviation from what is 
usual, an extravagance. Also pi. 

1657 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 49 The like uncer- 
tainty he sees In change of Excentricities. 2818 Mrs. 
Shelley Frankenst. i. (1865) xoTo render their seeming ec- 
centricities consistent for ever, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
vi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 47 , 1 know not where any per- 

sonal eccentricity is so freely allowed. 1870 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-bhs. (1879) II. 196 Miscellaneous eccentricities 
of sculpture. 

Ecce*ntrize, v. nonec-wd. [f. Eccentr-ic + 
-ize.J To play the eccentric (quasi - rejl. in 
quot.). 

1836 N esv Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 461 It has been the 
fashion . . to take up any scribbler who has libelled, fought, 
or eccentrized himself into notice. 

Eccheness, variant of Echeness, Obs . 

Eccho, obs. var. Echo. 

EcchondrOSlS (ekpndruu- s is). Pathol, [a. as- 
sumed Gr. ktcxbv^pojffiSj f. Ik out + xovhpos cartilage ; 
after words like ecchymosis.] 

1874 Tones & Siev. Phys. Anat. 141 Outgrowths of car- 
tilage, known as ecchondrosis. 

II Ecchymoma (ekimu»i*ma). Pathol. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. (Kx^pco^a J see next.] A tumour formed 
by an effusion of blood under the skin. 

2542 R. Copland Galycit's Tcrap. a H iij, Such rupeyons 
be with ecchymosis or ecchymonia [«V]. 1684 tr. Bontt's 

Merc. Compit. v. 139 When the Ecchymoma . . was just 
turning to an Abscess, I opened it. 1876 Duhring pis. 
Skin 329 Ecchymomata consist of extensive extravasations, 
which appear in the form of tumors. 

Ecchymosed (eskimon'St, -oo'zd), pfl. a. 
Pathol, [ad. Fr. t cchymosl , f. ccchymose, Fr. form 
of next.] Affected with ecchymosis. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennecs Dis. Chest , There was an ec- 
chymosed spot . . on the inner surface of the pericardium. 
2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 49 The. .lymphatic glands 
..are usually swollen, red, and ecchymosed on section. 

J) Ecchymosis (ekinw«*sis). Pathol. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. (Kxyp&cris, f. €*xv/to«a(?ai to extravasate 
blood, f. etc out + xvpos juice.] 


‘A blotch caused by extravasation of blood below 
the skin* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1541 R. Copland Gafyen’s Terap. a H iij b, AH acchymo- 
sls or ecchymonia indycateth vacuacyon for remedy of y* 
cure, idiz Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 385 Blood 
is forced into the Muscles confusedly, as by the Ecnyraosis 
may appear. 1758 J. $. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
163, 1 . .found a little Ecchymosis towards the Elbow. x866 
A. Flint Pritic. Med. (1880) 27 When the hemorrhages are 
minute, they are called punctate or ecchymoses. 

Ecchyznotic (ekim^rtik), a. Pathol, [f. Gr. 
tKxvp 6 za 9 ai ; see prec.] * Of the nature or ap- 
pearance of an ecchymosis * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1857 Bullock Cazeaux ’ Midwif. 67 The surface is., 
covered, .sometimes with ecchymotic spots. 

E ccle, v. dial. Also eckle. [app. var. of 
Ettle.] inir. To aim or intend. 

1721-1800 in Bailey. 1847-78 Halliw., Eckle, to aim ; 
to intend ; to design. North. 

E'ccle-grass. (See quot.) 

x8o6P. Neill Tour 0 am.) Pinguicula vulgaris, or 

common butter-wort — in Orkney is known by the name of 
Ecclegrass. 

II Ecclesia (eklf-zia, -sia). Hist. [med.L., a. 
Gr. tKK\r]ffia, f. skkXtjtos called out, f. i/c/ca ActV to 
call out.] A Greek word for a regularly con- 
voked assembly; chiefly applied to the general 
assembly of Athenian citizens. On the introduction 
of Christianity it became the regular word for 
Church, q.v. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 79 Ecclesia, which 
worde wee vse for the Church, is properly an assembly. 1820 
T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. 227 The ecclesia consisted of all 
such as were freemen of Athens. 1849 Grote Hist. Greece 
(1862) ir. Ixiv. V. 533 That misguided vote, both of the 
Senate and of the Ekklesia. 

t Eccle*sial, a. Obs. [a. OF. ecclesial , f. L. 
ecclesia ; see prec.] Of or pertaining to the church ; 
= Ecclesiastical. Freq. in Milton. 

1649 Milton Eikoti. iii. (1851) 443 It is not the part of a 
King, .to meddle with Ecclesial Government. 

Ecclesialogy, bad form of Ecclesiology. 
Ecclesiarch (ekl**zi|ajk). [f. Gr. €KK\ijaia 
church y-apyos ruler.] A ruler of the church. 
Hence Eccle’siarchy. 

1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. III. Ixvi. 671 The great ecclesiarch 
poorly excuses his submission to the emperor. 1878 E. 
Jenkins Haverholme g2 He.. was. .a sort oflay ecclesiarch 
xn the_ county. Ibid. 167 Emancipation of Christianity from 
tradition and ecclesiarchy. 

Ecclesiast (eklf*zi,sest). [(?a. Fr .ecclesiaste), 
ad. (through L.) Gr. iKKkqaiaaTqs one who takes 
part in an Ecclesia ( = sense 3 below) ; used by 
the LXX. to render Heb. nbnp qdheleth one who 
addresses a public assembly.] 

1 . ‘The Preacher’, i.e. Solomon considered as 
the author of the Book of Ecclesiastes. In first 
quot. applied to the author of Ecclesiasticus, the 
reference being to xxxiii. 19. 

CX386 Chaucer Wyfs Prol. 651 Thanne wolde he, vp-on 
his Bible seke That ilke prouerbe, of Ecclesiaste Where 
he comandeth, and forbedeth faste Man shal nat suffre his 
wyf go roule aboute. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 536 The 
happiness that allures me, says the Ecclesiast, is a mockery. 

2 . •fa. [suggested by 1.] One who performs 
public functions in church {obs.). b. [Suggested 
by Ecclesiastic.] A church administrator. 

ex 386 Chaucer Prol. 708 He [the Pardonere] was in 
churche a noble ecclesiaste. x866 F. W. Newman Rclig, 
Weakness Prot. 40 We see a great ecclesiast. _ 

3 . A member of the Athenian Ecclesia. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. 1 . VI. 382 Present to the mind of 
every citizen in his character of dikast or Ekklesiast. 1872 
Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. 1. i. (1877) 30 The whole Athenian 
nation as dikasts aud ecclesiasts were interested in Rhetoric. 

Ecclesiastes (ekl^zice’stfz). [a. Gr. Ikk\ rj- 
ffiaarrjs ; see prec.] The title of a book of the Old 
Testament, written in the person of Solomon, and 
traditionally ascribed to his authorship. 

(Properly the Gr. title is the designation of Solomon 
considered as the author of the book, and is occas. so used 
by Eng. writers, though in the text of the book the Eng. 
versions render the corresponding Heb. word as * The 
Preacher 

ax 300 Cursor M. 8464 [Of Salamon] J>e first boke Man it 
clepes ecclesiastes. 1382 Wyclxf Eccles. Prol. note , Here 
gynneth the prologe in the boc of Ecclesiastes. 1579 W. 
Fulke Heskins' Pari. 9 Salomon in his Ecclesiastes pleaseth 
not M, Heskins. 2641 Hinde % Brnen Ded. 1 [Salomon] 
was both an Ecclesiastes, and a King. 

Ecclesiastic (eklriziarstik), a. and sb. Forms: 

5 ecclesyastyke, 6-7 -iastique, 7 -tick(e, -tik, 
7- ecclesiastic, [ad. (through Fr. and’L.) Gr. 
tKK\r\aiaoTiKb%, ultimately f. \kk\ rjaia chnrch.] 

A. adj. (Now rare ; see Ecclesiastical.) 

1 . Of or pertaining to the church ; concerned 
with the affairs of the church; opposed to civil 
or secular. 

1483 Caxton Cato G jb. The benefyees and the thynges 
ecclesyastyke. 1588 A. King Canisius’ Catech. 42 b, Jesus ! 
Christ . . commandit thais thingis quhilk perteins to obedi- 
ence to be geutn to the Apostoh'que and Ecclesiastique | 
commandimentis. 2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst.f. § iv. xiu. 
213 Some ecclesiastic!: writers, .impute a Trinity of gods , 
to Marcion. 1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. viL 30 The dis- | 
position of the Ecdesiastick state depending always on 1 


the_ revolutions of the civil government. 1766 Cole in 
EUis Orig. Lett. n. 5x0 IV. 487 To unloose all ties both 
civil and ecclesiastic. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits x. Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 Whatever is excellent .. in civil, rural, 
or ecclesiastic architecture. 

+ b. Of language {esp. Gr. or L.), words, or 
senses of words : Characteristic of ecclesiastical 
writers ; opposed to classical or secular. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. vii. 31 This singularity of the 
Ecclesiastique use of the word [credo] hath raised many 
dissenters.^ _ a 1638 Mede Wks. rr. iv. (1672) 360 [In] S. 
John’s Writings.. we find two Ecclesiastick terms of Aoyof, 
and KvpiaKr] rjodpa. 

2 . Of persons : Belonging to the church viewed 
as consisting of the clergy ; clerical ( = older sense 
of spiritual) as opposed to lay. Also of attire, 
functions, etc. : Pertaining to the clergy. 

3603 KNOLLES Hist. Turks (1638) 81 He caused the Priests 
in their ecclesiastick attire and ornaments, to march forth 
in the army. 1610 Donne Pseudo-Mart. 26 Nor deale 
they onely with temporall punishments upon Ecclesiastique 
persons. 1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consol, m. 182 A gay 
ecclesiastic Beau. 

B. sb. 

1 . [See A. 2.] A clergyman, person in orders, a 
‘ churchman * as distinguished from a 1 layman \ 
App. not before 17th c., the earlier term being 
4 spiritual man \ Chiefly tcchn. and Hist. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 168 The subjection of 
Ecclesiastiques to the Common-wealth. 1707 Addison 
State 0/ War 254 And at the same time such vast numbers 
of Ecctesiasticks, secular and religious. 2870 F. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 93 A fragment of an effigy of an ecclesiastic. 
1880 M' Carthy Own Times IV. Ixifl. 427 He had in him 
much of the taste and the temper of the ecclesiastic. 

f 2 . pi. a. Matters ecclesiastical, b. The science 
of church government, {rare). Obs. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. n.xiv.g 2 (1622) 356 For Morall 
Philosophic . . hath three parts : Ecclesiastickes, Oecono- 
mickes, and Politickes. 1672 Chas. II. in Gutch Coll. Cur. 
1 . 311 He is much troubled, that that Declaration .. should 
have, .given an occasion to the questioning of his power in 
ecclesiasticks. 1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 455. 

Ecclesiastical a. [f. prec. + -al.j 

1 . = Ecclesiastic A. i. 

2538 Coverdale N. T. Ded., Jurisdiction ecclesiastical. 
2593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi. 47 Our whole question 
concerneth the qualitie of ecclesiastical! Iawes. 1635 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. n. xiv. 235 Their Churches haue 
no perfect p latforme of Ecdesiasticall government 2704 
Nelson Fest.fyFastsfiysg) x Festivals, .are of Ecclesiastical 
Institution. 2865 Maffei Brigcuid Life II. 15 Both the 
ecclesiastical and civil tribunals. 


b. Ecclesiastical Commission , Commissioners : 
a body of commissioners, acting in subordination 
to the Privy Council, for administering certain 
portions of the revenues of the Established Church 
of England. Ecclesiastical Coiporations : corpora- 
tions consisting solely of ecclesiastical persons. 
Ecclesiastical Courts’, courts for administering 
ecclesiastical law and maintaining the discipline 
of the Established Church. Ecclesiastical law : 
the law, derived from Canon and Civil law, ad- 
ministered by such courts. Ecclesiastical judge : a 
judge of an ecclesiastical court. 

2640 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. u. v. (2654) 223, I see not why 
the Ecclesiastical Judge may not convent the person ac- 
cused. 2652 Hobbes Govt. <5- Soc. xiv. § 5. 215 The humane 
Lawes (which are also called Ecdesiasticall) concerning 
things sacred. 3681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 176 The Clergy. . 
had and will have .. inferior Courts in their own Power, 
called Ecclesiastical. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. 
xiv. 63 No legal defence could be made for the Ecclesi- 
astical commission of 1686. 2836 H. Rogers J. Howy viii. 

(1S63I 195 Dignitaries of the Church .. put into motion all 
the.. machinery of the ecclesiastical courts. 1846 M'Cul- 
loch Acc. Brit. Etftp. (2854) II. 259 All bishops have chan- 
cellors to assist them in.. matters of ecclesiastical law. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the church viewed as 
consisting of the - clergy ; pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of an ecclesiastic or ecclesiastics. 

1538 Starkey England iv. 138 Are gyuen to the Church 
and Ecclesyastycal personys. 1576 Lambarde Pcrarnb. 
Kent (1826) 137 How hee might .. without offence to the 
Ecdesiasticall estate . . conteine that treasure within the 
Realme. 3841 Mi all Nonconf. I. 2 A final grapple with 
ecclesiastical tyranny. 2845 S. Austen Rankes Hist. Re/. 
I. 17 To maintain the ecclesiastical rights and privileges. 

fb. spect. Ecclesiastical Siaic{s, the provinces 
formerly ruled by the Pope as Head of the Roman 
Church ; ~ States of the Church , Papal Slates . 
Obs. 

3689 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857)1. 543 Th e pope has pub- 
lished a bull, excommunicating all persons .. that shal 
hinder the commerce. . of the ecclesiastical state. 2815 Wel- 
lington Let. inGurw. Disp. XII. 238 This officer says that 
he already in fact governs the Ecclesiastical btates. 

3. quasi-rA a. = Ecclesiastic B. 2 , a. pi. Mat- 
ters concerning the church. 

2641 C. Burges Senn. 26 To adhere to the Pope as su- 
preme in all Spirituals and Ecdesiasticalls. 2649 Jfr. 
Taylor Gt. Exen,p. x- Add. ix.J43 Their .. greater minis- 
teries in Ecclesiasticals. 2720 W . Hume Sacr. Success. 249 
What is said to vindicate pope Joan s negotiation in Ecde- 
slasticals, may be apply’d to any sort of hypocrites, 
b. = Ecclesiastic B. i. rare. 

2882-3 Schaff Relig. Ettcycl. II. 911/2 Nor could any 
ecclesiastical receive his office from a layman. 

Ecclesia stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
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In an ecclesiastical manner or fashion ; in an eccle- 
siastical sense or relation. 

15S8 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. (Arb.) 60 To gouerne 
the Church by the rules of his worde, and that ecclesiasti- 
cally. 1877 Mrs. O Li ph ant Makers Flor . y. 124 The noble 
group of buildings which form ecclesiastically the centre 
of Florence. 

t Ecclesia'sticalness. Obs.rare [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Ecclesiastical character. 

1659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. (1840) 334 Wills- . are proved 
in the Court-Christian, which evidenceth something of eccle- 
siasticalness in them. 

Ecclesiasticism (ekk'zim-stisiz’m). [f. Ec- 
clesiastic + -ism.] The spirit and temper, or the 
principles of action, which are distinctively eccle- 
siastical. 

1862 Shirley Nug. Crit. yii. 297 There are .. certain 
anomalies of mediaeval ecclesiasticism . . which are utterly 
repugnant to his intellect. 1876 A. M. Fairbairk Strauss 
11. in Contemp. Rev. June 139 The struggle between. .Ecde- 
siasticism and Humanism. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 
xxxvi. 506 A character extremely familiar in the annals of 
ecclesiasticism. 

b. concr. An ecclesiastical system. 

3868 Fortn. Rev. May 498 Those organisations, .contrast 
. . with the older ecclesiasticisms. 

E cclesias*ticize, v. noncc- 7 ud. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ize.] trans. To render ecclesiastical. 

1865 Land. Rev. 241/2 He would lose all caste if he did 
not appear ecclesiasticized from head to foot. 

Ecclesiastico-, combining form of Gr. ln- 
KXrjaiaan/cos, as in ecclesiastico-conservativo 
a. y advocating a conservative policy in church 
affairs; ecclesiastico -military a.y combining an 
ecclesiastical with a military organization. 

1685 H. More Ptera. Proph. 269 Hieratico-Political or 
F.cclesiastico-Secular Sovereignties. _ 1753 Br. Warbuuton 
Lett . late Prelate (1809) To consider it in. .an ecclcsiastico- 
political light. 1817 Bcntham C/turch-of-Eng/andism 308 
Kcclesiastico-statistical information. 1845 s. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Rtf. I. 23 The German empire . . extended the eccle- 
siastico-military State of which the Church was an integral 
part. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <$* Schnt. xxiv. (1857) 536 The 
eccIesiastico-Conservative journal . . patronized . . by the 
Scottish Church. 

Eccle*siastry. noncc-ivd. [f. Ecclesiast + -by.] 
Ecclesiastical pomp or business. 

1865 Carlyle Ercdk. Gt. VII. xym. x»i. iq Olmutz . . has 
much to do with artillery, much with ecclesiastry. 

Ecclesio*grapliy. [f. ecclcsio-, combining 
form of EccLESiA+Gr.-y^at/x'a writing, description.] 
A descriptive treatise on the church. 

1881 T. G. Manley {title), Ecclesiography or the Biblical 
Church analytically delineated. 

Ecclesiolatry (eklf:zi|p*latri). [f. as prec. + 
Gr. Xarptia worship.] Worship of the church ; 
excessive reverence for church forms and traditions. 
So EcclesioTater [cf. idolater], one who is guilty 
of * ecclesiolatry \ 

1847 J. W. Donaldson Vindication of Protestant Princ. 
26 The Anglican Ecclesiolatry of the Archbishop. Ibid. 
Pref. p. vii, With regard to the Ecclesiolaters. _ 1853 Cony* 
beare Ess. Eccles . q- Soc. (1855) 161 If a champion of eccle- 
siolatry is qualified, .to render good service to his partisans, 
etc. x88x Crawford in Ch. Bells 25 June 477/2 The un- 
compromising ecclesiolatry which many gooamen have . . 
adopted as part of their religion. 

Ecclesiologic, -ical (ekl^zi^Vd^ik, -ikal). 
[f. Ecclesiology + -ic, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to ecclesiology; devoted to ecclesiology. Hence 
Eccle:siolo'gically adv., from an ecclesiological 
point of view. 

1847 Handbk. Eng. Ecclesiology 1 Church Schemes pub- 
lished by the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden 
Society. 1853 Cdl. Wiseman Ess, III. 391 The ecclesio- 
logical movement in the Anglican Church. 1869 Mrs. 
Olimiant Perpet . Curate xlv. 387 Buller . . is too ecclesio- 
logical for my taste. 1882 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 
286 The church . . pranked, out with staring ecclesiologic 
tnimpery, is . . of rare antiquity. 1883 B. H. Becker in 
Eng. lllust. Mag Nov. 88 The more correct ecclesiological 
taste developed by Pugin. 

Ecclesiologist (eklf:zii^*16d3ist). [f. next; 
see -1 st.] A student of ecclesiology. 

1843 {title) TheEcclesiologist, published by the Cambridge 
Camden Society. 1847 Lady G. Fullerton Grantlcy 
Manor II. ix. 7 My unde.. is not much of an ecclesio- 
logist. .1884 G. Allen in Eng. lllust. Mag. Feb. 300/1 
The swift is the better ecclesiologist, loving to perch nis 
nest under the tall pinnacles of some cathedral steeple. 

Ecclesiology (ekl/:zi,p*loda;i). Also 9 (in- 
correctly) ecclesialogy. [f. ecclcsio - (see Ecclesio- 
guaphy) -f Gr. - \oyia discoursing: see -logy.] 
a. The science relating to the church or to 
churches; now usually, The ‘science of church 
building and decoration, b. A treatise on churches. 

1837 British Critic xxi, 220 We mean then by Ecclesia- 
logy, a science which may treat of the proper construction 
and operations of the Church. 1847 (title) Handbook of 
English Ecclesiology. 1849 Freeman Archil. 4 The 
first phase of ecclesiology was simple antiquarianism. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (38 53) II. iv. i. 249 The .. 
characteristics of Irish ecclesiology. 3865 W. White 
E.Eng, I. 47 To say but a few words about each church 
. . . in Norfolk would be to compose an ecclesiology. 

Eccle:siopho*bia. nonce-wd. [f. as prec., after 
hydrophobia .] A morbid . dread of ecclesiasti- 
cism. * 


3877 Daily News 25 Oct. 5/7 That, .form of ecclesiophobia 
which consists in seeing the finger of Jesuitry everywhere. 
Eeclyptic, obs. form of Ecliptic. 

Ecc opr otic (ekflpqrtik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
eKKoirpaiTtiws, f. bcKovpoo), f. (K out + Koirpos dung.] 
A. adj . Producing evacuation of the bowels; 
mildly purgative. B. sb. A mild aperient. 

3656 Ridgley Pract. Physic 231 It must be brought forth 
with diureticks. .or with Eccoproticks. 1782 W. Heberden 
Comm. xx. (3806) 106 Eccoprotics used occasionally, so as 
just to prevent costiveness. 1827 Abernethy Surg. JVks. 
I. 107 He prescribes purgative medicines to act as eccopro- 
tics, to excite but not to stimulate the bowels. 

.Eccrinology (ekrinpdbdsi). Phys. |a. F. 
eccrinologie , f. Gr. (KKpiv-uv to secrete + -A 071 a dis- 
coursing (see -logy).] * Term -for the doctrine .of, 
or a treatise on, the secretions ’ ( Syd : Soc. Lex.). ' 

11 Eccrisis (e'krisis). Med. [mod.L.,a. Gr.etcrcpi- 
ats secretion, f. benpiv-uv to secrete.] Old term for an 
excretion or expulsion, whether a normal secretion 
or a product of disease ; also the thing excreted. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

3706 Phillips, Eccrisis , a voiding of Humours, Excre- 
ments, or Ordure. 3721-1800 in Bailey. 

Eccritic (ekri’tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. hacpi- 
tikos having the power of secretion or excretion ; 
cf. Eccathartic.] (See quot.) 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. JVks. Voe., Eccritic, not critical 
[app. a mere blunder]. 3883 Webster, Eccritic , a remedy 
which promotes discharges, as an emetic, or a cathartic. 
Eccyty, obs. var. Ecceity. 

Ecderon (e’kderpn). [irregularly f. Gr. cx out 
+ Sep-os, Sip-pa skin.] A term introduced by Prof. 
Huxley to denote the outer part of the skin and 
skin-like structures, including the epidermis, the 
epithelium, and all structures homologous with 
these. Opposed to Enderon. 

Hence Ecdero'nic a. 

1859 Huxley in Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 476/1 The whole ex- 
ternal area of metamorphosis, I call the Ecderon. Ibid. 
The ecderonic area of metamorphosis. 

|| Ecdysis (e’kdisis). [mod.L., a. Gr. f. 

betiveiv to put off.] The action of stripping or cast- 
ing off, esp. of slough or dead skin in serpents and 
caterpillars, or of the chitinous integument in Crus- 
tacea. Also concr. that which is cast off, slough. 

3854 J. Hogg Microsc. n. iv. (1867) 58t_The change consist- 
ing in what is termed ‘ecdysis*, a casting off, or moulting 
only. 1881 Nature XXI 1 1 . 380 There has not been observed 
any inert stage before the transformations or ecdysis. 
fig. 1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. ii. 58 A skin of some 
dimension was cast [by ‘the^ human larva*] in the 16th cen- 
tury. .a new ecdysis seems imminent. 3876 M. & F. Col- 
lins Blacksmith <$• .Sr/*. (1883) 191 There is to be an ecdysis. 

Ece, OE. and early ME. f. Eche, a. Obs. eternal. 
Echap(e, -appe, obs. var. Escape v. : see Es- 
CHAPE. 

II Echarpe. A Fr. word for a scarf or sash 
worn across the breast from shoulder to waist. En 
Icliarpc (Mil.) : see quot. 

1772 Simes Mil. Guide s . v., To batter an [?read cu\ echarpe 
is to batter obliquely or side ways. 

t Eche, sbP Obs. rare. [? var. of Eke addi- 
tion ; or f. Eche 71.] A piece added {e.g. to a 
bellrope). Cf. Eke sb. 

3525 Churchw. Ace. St. Dunstan's, Cantcrb., For ij ropes 
for eches for the bell ropys. For a eche to the gret bell yd. 
i - Eche, sbf Obs. rare. [app. ad. OF. csche, 
aiche tinder :—L. csca bait.] A taper. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries it. (1550) 52 [Women] that gaue 
aultre clothes and towels, waxe candels and eches, masse 
grotes and trentals. Ibid. 84 b, They toke of these sea 
crabbes, and tyed eches vnto them light. 

t Eche, a. Obs. Forms: 1 eece, 1-2 dee, 2 
ech, ache, 2-3 eche. [OE. dec, Pee, repr. OTeut. 
*ahvokjo-, f. *ai7Uo{m — L. vevum age (see A adv., 
Ay) ; cf. Goth, ajuk {:~*ahuoko-) in ajukdups 
eternity.] Everlasting, eternal. Also quasi- jA in 
phrase in eche. 

cSz$ Vesp. Psalter cxi[i]. 7[6J In semynde mere bi 5 se 
rehtwisa. 837 Kentish Charter in Sweet O. E. Texts 
(1885) 449 Dmt mon agefe $«e t lond inn hijum to heora 
beode him to brucanne on ece mrfe. a 1000 Riddles «Gr > 
xli. 1 Ece is se scyppend. c 1x75 Cott. Horn. 230 WiteS 
into ece fer. a 1200 Moral Ode 364 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
231 God one sal ben ache lif, and blisse . and ache reste. 
a Juliana 79 Iheiet beo he him ane as he wes and is 
eauer in eche. a 1250 Chvl <$• Night. 1277 Ah eavreeuh 
thing that eche nis A-gon schal and al this worldes blis. . 
t Eche, v. Obs. Forms : 1 iecan, lean, ^can, 
6can (also with prefix se-), 2-3 echen, 4-7 eche, 
eech(e, 6 etche, eatch, 7 each, ich. See. also 
Eke v. [repr. OE. ecan , in WS. iecan wk. vb. = OS. 
Skian OTeut. *aukjan (cf. OHG. auhhtnx — 
*aukSj'an), f. * auk -an str. vb. (ON. auk a, Goth. 
aukan ; elsewhere only in pa. pple. OE. cacen, 
OS. 6kan) to increase, cogn. w. L. augere, Gr. 
av£avuv to increase.] 

1 . trans. To enlarge, augment^ increase. 

/z 2000 Andreas 1386 (Gr.) Du scealt ecan Sine yrmj>u. 
c xooo AVi-r. Leechd. 1 1 . 208 Gif him fefer ne sie, yc mid 
wine, c X175 Lamb. Horn. 103 He., his sunnen echeS. 
a xt2$ Ancr. R. 44 God ou ecncS furSre his deorewurSe 


grace, a 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1460 God might not 00 
poynt of my joyes eche. 1530 Palsgr. 531/1, 1 etche, I in. 
crease a thynge, Je augmente. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. V. m. 
ii. 23 To peize the time. To ich [Qo. 2, 3, 4 ech and eechjand 
to draw it out in length. 3608 — Pen in. Prol. 13 Time., 
with your fine fancies quaintly eche [rzme-wd. speech], 
b. with out —Eke out. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. Prol. 35 Still be kind, And eech 
out our performance with your mind. 3655 Francion i. iii. 
63 He had such a full Character eech'd out with long Cloak- 
bag-string dashes, etc. 

2 . To add (something) to. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 25 Hwylc eower mm3 fen- 
cende ican [c 950 Lindisf. and £975 Rttshw. ge-ece ; c 3160 
Hatton echan] ane elne to his anlicnesse? 1382 Wvclif 
Lev. ix. 37 He made brent sacrifice, echynge into the sacri- 
fyce offrynges of licours. c 3420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1x22 
Hardde pitche and wex, take even weight, ( And herdde 
with pix liquide herto eche'An halven dele. 

b. ? Tp increase (one’s) stature. [But possibly 
a different word ; cf. Icche.] 

3640 A. Harsnet God's Sitvwt. 4x3 Riches cannot ..each 
us one haires breadth neerer heaven. 

3 . intr. To grow. 

3565 Golding Oviifs Met. x. (1593) 249 Her bellie big The 
eatching [L. crcscens] tree had overgrowne. 

' b^ Of a ‘ pace * : To increase, be quickened. 
1644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. ix, How each envious pace 
Vies to be first, and eches for the place. 

f E*chelich, a. Obs. [f. Eche a. + -lick, -LYh] 
Everlasting, eternal. 

Hence f E-cheliclie adv., eternally. 

£■825 Vcsp. Psalter xx iii[i]. 7 Bio5 upahefene geatu ecelice. 
cxijs Lamb. Horn. 139 Deo echeliche riche J>et he haue3 
i3arwed. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 Alle men shullen cume 
to libben echeliche. <21225 St. Marker. 19 Healunge on 
& leome of echelich heale. 

|| Eche Tie. Obs. rare— 1 . [Fr. cchclle ladder.] 
? An arrangement of ribbons in - the form of a 
ladder ; a lacing of ribbons in front of the 
stomacher. 

1690 Songs Costume (1849) 188 Of ribbon, various echelles, 
Gloves trimm’d, and lac'd as fine as Nells. 

Echelon (efoloh, e'Jel^n). Also echellon. [a. 
F. ichelon, f. Pchclle ladder.] 

1 . * A formation of troops in which the succes- 
sive divisions are placed parallel to one another, 
but no two on the same aiignement, each division 
having its front clear of that in advance’ (Stoc- 
queler). Also allrib. In echelon (also Fr. en 
hhclon ) : drawn up in this manner. Direct , oblique 
echelon : see quot. 1832. Echelon- lens', see Lens. 

1796 Instr. <5* Reg. Cavalry (1813) 55 The Echelion (or 
diagonal) changes of position. 3803 Wellington Mem. in 
Gurw. Disp. II. 332 The 74th was not in an echelion. 1812 
Examiner 24 Aug. 531/2 The. .rear-guard, .was perceived 
drawn up en echelion. 1832 Regul. Instr. Cavalry Hi. 46 
Direct Echelion — Is when the Line js broken into several 
parts, moving direct to the front or rear in succession. Oblique 
Echelion— Is when the Line is broken into several parts by 
wheels from Line, or Column, less than the quarter circle, 
so as to be oblique to the former front, and parallel with 
each other. Ibid. 69 The . . Troops . . advance in echelion. 
1834 Mudje Brit. Birds (1841) I. 167 If you do not stir, he 
[raven], will drop down .. and begin to hop in an echelion 
fashion. 

2 . Used for: One of the divisions of an army 
marching in echelon. 

3808 J. Barlow Columb. vii. 324 Disposed, .all his ardent 
train, To charge, change front, each echelon sustain. 1862 
Guardian 23 Apr. 400/2 Each echelon, .deployed into line. 

Echelon (e-Jelpn), v. [f. pr6c., or ad. Fr. Pchc - 
lonncr .] trans. To arrange (troops) in the form 
of an echelon ; to dispose in divisions at succes- 
sive intervals. Mostly in pa. pple . ; also absol. 

3864 Sat. Rev. 380/2, 350,000 troops echelonned over the 
country. 1879 Daily News 1 Mar. 5/7 To echelon the flanks 
of the attacking force somewhat to the rear, 
b. transf. and fig. 

c x86o Wraxall tr. R. Houdin xv. 233 Miseries we had 
to undergo, like so many pinpricks echeloned on our pas- 
sage. _x886 Pall Mall G. 10 June 5/1 Along the infinite 
ascending spiral which leads from earth to heaven . . the 
whole human race is echeloned at irregular intervals. 
Hence E'cheloned ppl. a. 

1857 C. Adams Gt. Campaigns 76 The echeloned forma- 
tion of his divisions. 

t Echene'is. Obs.rare. Also echineis. [Gr. 
fXtVTyis, f. ix‘* iv to hold+yaOr (dat. vrjt) ship, from 
its supposed power of holding back a ship.] The 
Remora, or Sucking-fish, which has on the crown 
of its head an oblong flat disk, or sucker, by 
means of which it can adhere to foreign bodies. 

*594 \ Greene Selimus Wks. 3883-3 XIV. 209 The 
Echinxis swimmes against the streames. 3651 J. F]reake] 
Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 29 The litle fish Echeneis stops 
the Snips. 1774 Goldsmith Nat . Hist. (1862) II. in. i- 3 00 
The Echineis, or Sucking-fish, 
t E*ch.eness. Obs. Also 1-3 ecness, -nyss, 
2-3 ech-, eccheness. [f. Eche a . ; see -ness.] 
Eternity ; only in phrase On or in cchcness. 

£■825 Vesp. Psalter ix.S[7] Dryhten in ecnessc Sorhwunao. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 309 Vniseli bi5 be 3itsere ]>c .. b Uf h hi* 
ahjene ehte forwurS a on echnesse. a 1225 Ancr. R. 43° 
From worlde to worlde, euer on ecchenesse I , 

. Echeveria (ek/vIo*ria). [‘ In honour of M* 
Echeveri, author of the splendid drawings of the 
Flora Mexican a ’ (Paxton).] A handsome genus 
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of succulent plants allied to the house-leek (N.O. 
Crassulaceat ), extensively used in carpet gardening. 

1840 Paxton Bot. Diet . 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 3/2 
My Londoner, who . . likes old friends among the flowers 
whose names he has got well into his head better than all 
the Alternantheras and Echeverias. 1883 G. Allen in Colin 
Clout's Calendar 147 It will not away with your modern 
gloxinias and echeverias. 

(( Echevin (cpmen). [F. echcviu, OF. cschevin 
5= It. schiavino med.L. scabtnus ; ofTeut. origin; 
cf. OLG. scepcno (Schade), OHG. sceffeno , seeffen 
(Ger. schdffc{n, schoppeti ).] A municipal function- 
ary in French and Belgian towns, corresponding 
nearly to an English aldennan. 

1766 Smollett Trav . (1797) 17 The. civil magistracy of 
Boulogne consists of a mayor and echevins. 1881 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 81 A highly connected echevin or alderman of Ghent. 

|[ Echidna (fkrdna). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
viper.] A genus of Australian toothless 
burrowing monotremate mammals (family Echid- 
nidx), resembling hedgehogs in size and external 
appearance. In several points their structure is 
allied to that of birds. The best known species 
is E. Hystrix, the Porcupine Ant-eater. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 320 The Echidna, or Porcupine 
Ant-eater, .is about the size and form of a Hedgehog. 
Echidnine (fkrdnein). Chem. [f. Gr. i\ibva 
viper + -INE.] (See quot.) 

x86c Hulme tr. Moqititt-Tandon 11. v. it. 2S4 Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte has shown that the poison of the Viper 
consists essentially of a principle to which he has given the 
name Echidnine or Viperine. 

Ecliinal (fksrnal, e’kinal), a . [f. Echin-US 
+ - Air.] Of or belonging to a sea-urchin. 

1830 Lyell Pritic. Geol. 1 . 129 A saurian vertebra together 
with patella; and echinal spines. 

Echinate (edrinrit), a . [ad. L. cchinatus , f. 
echinus hedgehog.] 

1 . Bot . ‘ Furnished with numerous rigid hairs, 
or straight prickles ; as the fmit of Castanca 
vc sea 9 ( Trcas. Bot.'), 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 116 Whose outward husk is 
Echinate and prickly. 1835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 
344 Each grain is echinate. 

2 . Zool. Resembling an echinus or sea-urchin. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 230 The spiniform teeth which 

give the echinate character to this species. 

Hence Echinato-de*ntato, a. Zool., having 
toothlike prickles or spines. 

1846 Dana Zooph . (1848) 173 Exterior, .echinato-dentate. 
E*ch.inato, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] intr. To set 
up one’s prickles like a hedgehog ; in quot Jig. 

1788 J. Williams (A. Pasquin) Childr. Thespis (1792) 243 
When merit exhibits his guinea gorged purse, They’ll echi- 
nate, redden and tacitly curse. 

EcMnated (e’kinrited), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ed.] = Echinate a. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 346 Bearing . . crasse, 
spinous and echinated Apples. . 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 
233 Half the capsule is echinated, the other smooth. 
x88i Macdonald in Jrtil. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 85. 281 Lobes 
of apertures finely echinated. 

+ E'ching, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Eche v. + -ing L] 
The action of increasing, enlarging, supplement- 
ing ; cotter, an addition. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xv. 9 , 1 shalputte vpon Dibon ecchingus 
[1388 encreessyngis ; Vulg. additaineuta]. 1502 Priv. Purse 
/s 'xp. Eltz. York (1830) 34 I tern for mending and eching of 
iiij. hopys to the said whelys 5 j d, 

t Exiting, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Eche v. + -ing -.] 
That increases. In quot., that increases speed, is 
quickened ; cf. Eche v. 3 b. 

1644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. ii. (1646) 13 Lord, how my 
Lambs divide Their eching paces to the farther side. 
Echinid (/karnid). Zool. [mod. f. Gr. 
sea-urchin + -id ; cf. F. tchinidc.] Any member 
of the Echinus family. As pi. mod.L. Eclii’nida, 
is often used ; also EcM'nidans in same sense. 

1835 Kirby Hab. «J- Inst. Anim. I. vi. 209 The most power- 
ful, .organs with which the Creator has gifted the Echinidans 
are their jaws and teeth. ^ 1851 Richardson Geol. 225 Echi- 
nida have a globular ovoid or depressed body without rays. 
1887 A thenxnm 5 Feb. 194/2 The echinids, asterids, and 
holothurids have sprung from a common primitive form. 

Echinite (edunsit). [ad. mod.L. echini ta ; 
see Echinus and -ite.] A fossil echinoderm ; a 
fossil sea-urchin. Hence EchinLtal a., pertaining 
to or resembling echinitcs. 

[1695 Woodward' Nat. Hist. Earth iv. <17231 203 The 
Bodyes which are call’d, by Naturalists, Echinttx.\ 1750 
G. Hughes Barhadoes 11. 55, I have likewise a middle-sized 
petrified Echinite. 1851 Richardson Geol.y 4 The echinites. 
Echi.HO (fksi'nt?, e*kino), combining form of Gr. 
l x iyos, used (either in its original sense of * hedge- 
hog’, denoting something prickly, or in that of 
‘sea-urchin’, Echinus) to form compounds in 
scientific use. Echinococcus (-Vki>s). Zool. [Gr. 
KJKKOS seed-grain], a former genus of Acephalo- 
cysts or hydatids, now known to be the scolex or 
higher larval form of a species of tapeworm, 
hence called Txnia Echinococcus (formerly T. 
liana), + Ecfci'nod, Obs., in S ekinod [Gr. dS-oi/s- 
tooth], (see quot.). EchLno - e*ncrinite : see 
Encrinite. 


1836-9 Todd Cyel '. Anat. II. 126 note, These may be con- 
sidered rather as the Parasites of the *Echinococcus. 1878 
Bell Gegcnbauer s Comp. A fiat. 131 When the youngest of 
these can again bud off l*enia-heads on its inner. wall, we 
get the Echinococcus-form. 1708 in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 
78 The *Ekinod or Fossil Tooth of the Sea-Urchin. 1850 
Dana. Geol. App.i. 713 Encrinites, particularly the *echino- 
encrinites. 

Echinoderm (fkorno-, eduncdsim). [ i.echino - 
derm at a , by shortening], a member of the class 
Echinodermata', hence Echinode-rmalc. [see - al] 
« Echinodermatous. j| Echinodermata (-dog- 
mata), sb. pi. [mod. L., f. Gr. Se/yiar- stem of 
Seppa skin], a class of animals formerly included in 
the Radiata , but now placed in the sub-kingdom 
Anmtloida, including Sea-urchins, Sea-cucumbers, 
etc. ; the name refers to the sharp-pointed 
spines with which the skin of the typical species 
is studded. E chino dermatous a belonging 
to or resembling the echinodermata. 

1835 Kir by/Az& 4 - 1 fist. Anim. I.vi. 201 The *Echinoderm$ 
form the second order of the Radiaries. 1886 A thorn uni 
18 Dec. 828/2 The blastoids form an extinct group of stalked 
echinoderms. 1845 Whew ell Indie, Creator 30 The higher 
types of *EchinodermaI, Articulate, and Molluscous, Ani- 
mals. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 109/2 Some marine 
animals without an ^echinodermatous covering. 

Echinoid (e*kinoid), a. and sb. [mod. f. 
Echin-us + -OID.] 

A. adj. Bearing a resemblance to, or having the 
characteristics of, an Echinus or Sea-urchin. 

1851^ Richardson Geol. viii. 208 The fossil species of 
Crinoid, Asteroid, and Echinoid radiata. 

B. sb. An individual of the Order Echinoidca 
(Class Echinodermata :), the characteristics of 
which are a shell composed of calcareous plates, 
and locomotion by suckers and spines. 

1864 Reader No. 85.204/2 Starfishes, echinoids, or ophiurans. 

Echinology (ekin^lod^i). [f. Gr. lyivo^ 
Echinus + -A071C1 discourse.] The study of Echi- 
noids. Hence EchinoTogist £see -isr], a student 
of echinology. 

z88r H. W. Macintosh in Nature No. 628. 4 r Zoologists 
in general, and echinologists in particular. 

Echinnlate (fki-nii/l£t), a. [f. on the analogy 
of Aciculate, as if ad. mod.L. echinuldtus, f. 
*cchinulus , dim. of Echinus.] Having or covered 
with small prickles. • 

1846 Dana Zooph. 157 Calicles small, nearly hemi- 

spherical and echmulate. 1874 Cooke Fungi 29 The 
spores are in many instances, .beautifully echinulate. 

Hence EcM-aulately adv., with small prickles. 
Echinulato-striate a., streaked with rows of 
small prickles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. ('1848) 157 Surface finely echinulato- 
striate. Ibid. 450 The calicles . . are striate, though not 
cchinulately so. 

Echixmliform (fkrni/flifp:.un), a. [mod. f. 
L. *cchinul-us, dim. of Echinus + -form.] In the 
form of, or resembling, small prickles. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848)707 Delicate echinuliform points. 
Echinus (ikavni/s). Zool . Also 4 echynnys, 
6 echynus. [a. L. echinus , Gr. «x”' oy hedgehog, 
sea-urchin.] The Sea-urchin ; a genus of animals 
(Order Echinoidca , Class Echinodermata), in- 
habiting a spheroidal shell built up from polygonal 
plates, and covered with rows of sharp spines. 
(The sense ‘ hedgehog 9 given in Bailey and some 
mod. Diels, seems to be merely Gr. and Lat.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, ii. ix. (1868) 82 Sharpe fisshes bat 
hy^ten echynnys. c 1520 Andrewe Noble Lyfe in Baoecs 
Iik. (1868) 234 Echynus is a lytell fysshe of half a fote longe, 
& hath sharpe prykcles vnder his bely in stede of fete. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 33 In Chalk., 
there are only found Echini, and the other lighter Sorts of 
Shells. J7 91 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 120 Yon round Echi- 
nus ray his arrowy mail. 1877 W. Dall Tribes N. JY. 51 
The echinus, .is furnished with ovaries on the inner side of 
the dome of the test. 

f 2 . See quot. Obs. or doubtful \ cf. Echinate. 
3721-1800 Bailey, Echinus, [among Botanists] is the 
prickly Head, Cover of the Seed or Top of any Plant, so 
called from its likeness to a Hedg-hog. 

3 . Anat. ‘The rough stomach of a ruminant; 
also, the rough and muscular gizzard of gramin- 
ivorous and gallinaceous birds 5 (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

17x6 G. Chf.yne Philos. Princ. Relit?. II. 360 In all gran, 
jvorous birds, the Crop, the Echinus, and the Gizzard. 

4 . Archil . The ovolo moulding next below the 
abacus of the capital of a column. [So in Gr. 
and L. ; the reason for this use of the word has 
been variously conjectured.] 

1563 Shute Archit. Dija, The Antiques in diuers of 
their edifices, hath made Echinus, to be in Proiecture like 
vnto Abacus. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart'sA rchit. 127 Echinus , 
a Bottle cut with an edg. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
Archit. (1818) 90 This part is called an echinus, because of 
its resemblance to the prickly coat of chestnut. 1876 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., Echinus, the same as the ovolo or quarter 
round, though . . only properly so called when carved with 
eggs and anchors. 

f Echiquet te, a. Ohs. Her. [a. Fr. cchiqucte, 
connected with cchiquier chess-board.] = Check y. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Echiguette. See Ciiecky. 1775 
Ash. Echiquctte (adj. in heraldry’* cheeky. 


t Echi'quier. Mil. Ohs. rare-' 1 . [F. Jchi- 
quier chess-board.] In phrase. To retire in 
echiquicr [so Fr. cn ichiquier (Littre)], i. e. by 
alternate squares. 

1812 Examiner 21 Dec. 812/1 They retired in echiquier, 
under a very heavy fire. 

^Echi'tes. Also ■}, echite. [a. Gr. <x<ri)r, f. 
exes viper.] 

fl. A precious stone, dark-green, red, or violet, 
with fabulous properties, found in India and 
Persia ; cf. Aetjtes. Obs. 

1298 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvj. xxxviiL (1495) 565 
Echites conteyneth and bredyth a nother stone wythin. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 6 Echites is a stone . . without the 
which the Eagle can not bring forth her yong. 1 688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 40/1 The Echite is a stone, .of a violet 
colour.^ 1731 Bailey vol. II, Echites, a precious stone, of 
a darkish-green colour, somewhat resembling a viper. 

2 . Bot. A genus of climbing plants (N.O. Apocyn- 
accse), ‘ so called from its twisting habits 
1731 Bailey vol. II, Echites , an herb, a kind of Clivers. 
XB58 Glenny Gard. Everyday Bk. 138/1 Echites are beauti- 
ful climbers. 

Echo (e-ktfu^ sb. PL echoes, rarely echos. 
Also 4 ecko, 5-7 ecco, d-S eccho. [a. L. echo, a. 
Gr. related to T}xh sound. 

The termination -w was common in Gr. female names, and 
perh. (as in the similar case of irciGii persuasion) the form 
may be due to personification, although in Gr. literature it 
is used in an appellative sense much earlier than the men- 
tion of Echo as a distinct mythological person.] 

1 . A repetition of sounds, which is produced by 
the reflexion of the sound-waves due to their 
incidence on something denser than the aerial 
medium in. which they are propagated ; hence 
cotter, a secondary or imitative sound produced 
by reflected waves, as distinguished from the 
original sound caused by the direct waves. 

1340 Ayenb. 60 Ecko , fzet is be rearde b et ine he}e 
helles comb ayen and acordeb to al bet me him sayb- 1388 
Wyclif Wisdom xvi. 16 Ecco sownynge 03 en fro higeste 
hillis. 1485 Caxton Trevisas Higdcn 1. xxii, Ecco is 
reboundynge of noyse. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxviL 8 The voyce of God must resound . . as it were an 
Eccho in holow places. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 581 This 
miraculous rebounding of the voice, the Greekes haue a 
pretty name for, and call it Echo. 1678 Cudivortk Intel l. 
Sysi. 581 Which if considered in Audibles, then will the 
Second Hypostasis be look’d upon, as the Eccho of an 
Original Voice ; and the Third as the Repeated Eccho, or 
Eccho of that Eccho. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. x. Round 
and around the sounds were cast, Till echo seemed an 
answering blast. 1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 313 Like 
echoes softly flung from rock and hill. 

b. To applaud to the echo : i. e. so vociferously 
as to produce echoes. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 53, I would applaud thee to the 
very Eccho That should applaud againe. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 77 The performance was applauded 
to the echo. 

2 . The cause of this phenomenon personified. 

(In Greek mythology, Echo was regarded as an ‘Oread* 

or mountain nymph.) 

X592 Shaks. Rom.ty Jut. 11. ii. 162 Else would I teare the 
Caue where Eccho lies And make her ayrie tongue more 
hoarse. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 18x2 
IV. 161 And Echo, long banish’d, sweet Maid, Return’d with 
her stories of love, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 2. 15 The echoes 
talked down to me from the mountain walls. 

3 . An artifice in verse, by which one line is 
made to consist of a repetition (such as might be 
given by a literal echo) of the concluding syllables 
of the preceding line, so as to supply an answer 
to the question contained in it, or otherwise to 
give a continuous sense. Hence, the name of the 
species of verse in which this was done. Also 
attrib., as in echo verse. 

The most perfect modern example of this once fashionable 
device is Hugo’s Chasse dtt Burgravc, where every alter- 
nate line throughout a long poem is an ‘echo’ of the pre- 
ceding line. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Heaven , But are there cares 
and businesse with the pleasure ? Echo , Leisure. 1663 But- 
ler Hud. 1. iii. 199 Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin? 
Art thou fled to my — Eccho, Ruin ! i7ix Addison Sped. 
No. 62 P 3 False wit chiefly consists in the resemblance and 
congruity . . sometimes of Syllables, as in Echos and Dog- 
gerel Rhymes. ^ 1791 -X824 D’Israelj Cur. Lit. (i866j 263/2 
A similar contrivance, that of Echo Verses, may here be 
noticed. 

1 4 . A response received or expected as a matter 
of course from the nature of the address. Obs. 

164 z R. Carpenter Experience v. xx. 333 Give out, from 
the inwards of his heart and Soule, with an Eccho, Amen. 
1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737J HI* 3 °° eccho 

or an ti phony which these elegant e.vcJaimers hope, .to draw 

necessarily from their audience, is that, _ etc. 

5 . fig. A repetition or close imitation, chiefly of 
things that can be compared to speech, voice, or 
sound ( e.g . a writer’s thoughts or style), but occas. 
with wider meaning ; an enfeebled reproduction; 
an effect that continues after its cause has ceased ; 

and the like. . _ . 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (x66r) an Their Services 
are, "as it were, so many Eccho’s and Reflexions upon the 
Mystery of Pentecost. 1632 Sanderson 12 Srrju. 465 God . . 
also causeth the Eccho of that word to sound in our hearts. 
1701 Swift Contests Nobles $ Com. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 50 His 
folly, and his wisdom . . are all of his own growth, not the 
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eccho or infusion of other men. . 1749 Power Numbers Poet. 
Comp . 60 The Sound is still an Eccho to the Sense, i860 
Farrar Orig.Lang. 1. 28 A feeble echo of splendours. 1878 
B. Taylor Deitkalion 11. ti. 60 Was it some last echo blown 
From ended struggles? 

6 . transf. A person who reflects or imitates the 
language, sentiments, or conduct of others ; one who 
assents obsequiously to the opinions of another. 

a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 168 Then write, that I may 
follow, and so bee Thy debtor, thy eccho, thy foyle, thy 
zanee. 1691 Satyr agst. French 3 These Apes, these Echo’s 
. . of Men, Shall be the present Subject of my Pen. 1732 
Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 672 Clarendon, whom they reck- 
oned the faithful echo of their master's intentions. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. vi. Wks. (Bohn) I. 88 Better be a nettle in 
the side of your friend than his echo. 

7. Music. (See quot.) 

1711 Lend. Gas. No. 4797/3 The lesser Organ . . has in it 
10 Stops and 4 Eccho's. 1876 Hiles Catcch. Organ i. (1878) 

4 The Echo consisted of duplicates of some of the Treble 
stops of the other Manuals. 1878 E. J. Hopkins in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 21 The resources for .. accompaniment were 
extended . . by the insertion of an additional short manual 
organ called the Echo. 

8 . Whist. (See quot. 1876 .) 

186a ‘ Cavendish’ Whist { 1879)268 The advantages of the 
echo are manifold. 1876 A. Campbell-Walker Correct 
Card (1880) Gloss. 11 Echo, asking for trumps in response 
to your partner’s ask, when but for his demand you would 
not have called.’ 

9. Comb., as echo-echoing, echo-giving ppl. adjs., 
echo-wise adv. ; + echo-sound, a certain artifice 
in verse (see quot.). 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 210 Ye make one 
worde both beginne and end your verse, which therefore 
I call the slowretoume, otherwise the Eccho sound. <21626 
Bp. Andrewes Serm. xix. (1661) 385 If it come . . from Him 
to us first, and from us then to you ^echo-wise). 1839 Bailey 
Festus xx. (1848) 2S9 Its echo-echoing walls at a whisper 
fall, a 2856 Longf. Sunrise Hills 25 The echo-giving 
hills. 

Hence Echoic a ., of the nature of an echo; 

3 G choism f the formation of words imitative of 
natural sounds ; Echoist, one who repeats like an 
echo; E-choize v., fto repeat as does an echo 
{obs.) ; to form words imitative of sounds. 

1600 Tourneur Trans f. Met. Prol. Wks. 1878 II. 187 
The ecchoized sounds of horrorie. 1880 J. A H. Murray 
Addr. Philot.Soc.20 Onomatopoeia. . I prefer to call echolsm. 
Ibid, note, Echoism suggests the echoing of a sound heard, 
and has the useful derivatives echoist, echoize, and echoic. 

Echo (e*ko«), v. [f. the sb.] 

1. intr. Of places ; To resound with an echo. 
Also fig. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 181 Kist her lips with such 
a clamorous smacke That, .all the Church did eccho. i68a 
Bunyan Pilgr. 105 And at every Roar it gave, it made all 
the Valley Eccho. 1747 Hervey Mcdit. ff Contempt. (1818) 
.163 All eternity [will] echo to their triumphant acclamations. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm . 93 Larks and nightingales 
make the sky echo with song. 

b. Of a sound: To be repeated by echoes, give 
rise to echoes, reverberate, resound ; hence Jig. of 
rumours, fame, etc. 

a 1559 Sackville in Mirr. Mag. Induct, xiii. (1563) zi6b, 
With dolefull shrikes, that echoed in the skye. 1690 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2532/2 This was followed by Long Live King 
Joseph, which quickly eccho’d all over the City. 172s De 
Foe Voy. round W. (1840) 253 That sound echoed and 
reverberated from innumerable cavities among the rocks, 

3 Box Southey Thalaba v. xxxii, Now the deaden’d roar 
Echoed beneath. 

2. trans. Of places or material objects : To re- 
peat (a sound) by echo. 

1853 Bain Senses Int. n. ii. § 7 (1864) 215 A sound echoed 
from many sides is made voluminous. 

Ii Used for: To reflect (light). 

1822 Beddoes Rom. Lily, Poems 145 Fair as . . The last 
dim star, with doubtful ray . . Echoed to the eye on water. 

3. Jig . Of persons : To repeat (sounds, words) in 
the manner of an echo ; to repeat the words of, 
imitate the style or sentiments of (another person ) ; j 
to play the echo to, flatter with servile assent. 
Of language, compositions, etc. : To imitate, re- 
semble (an earlier model). 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. Hi. 107 Othel. What do’st thou thinke? 

I ago Thinke, my Lord? Othel. Thinke, my Lord? Alas, - 
thou eccho’s t me. 2649 Blithe Eng. Iviprov. hnpr. (1653) 
in All which I Eccho with thee that possibly it may be so. 
*759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 254 This language was 
never echoed at home. 1839 Keichtley Hist. Eng. II. 32 
Posterity have echoed these censures. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 6 (1882) 333 In England Colet and More echoed, 
with greater reserve, the scorn and invective of their friends, 
b. cibsol. To repeat words like an echo. 

1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy. 6* Viola I. 7 Dreams, indeed, 
my dear, echoes Netta lightly. 

C. intr. To play the echo to. 

1637 Heywood Dialogues 11. 29 Now echo vnto me, and 
sing, Thou mync. 1702 Rowe Tavierl. iv. i. 1705, I will 
Eccho to thee, thou Adulterer, Thou dost profane the name 
of King and Soldier. 1767 Hugh Kelly Bablcr II. 209 
She constantly echoed to his groans. 

4. In Whist. 

1862 ‘Cavendish' Whist (1879) 268 You should not echo 
a call unless you have at least four trumps. 

Echoed (eLimd), ppl. a. ff. Ecno v. + -ed.J 

1. Repeated by an echo. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 4 Then gan triumphant trompets 
sownd on hye That sent to heven the ecchocd report. <1x704 
T. Brown Ok Ormond's Recoz'. Wks. 1730 I. 48 The chfts 


and hills my echo’d thoughts rehearse. xB6o Tyndall 
Glac. l § 23. i 63 The echoed voices mingled strangely with 
the gusts of the wind. 

2. Jig. Imitated, unoriginal. 

1853 Lynch SelJ-Impr. iii. 66 Books of vapid, echoed talk. 

Echoer (e-k^ai). [f. as prec. + -£r.] One 
who echoes or repeats. 

1823 Monthly Reviau Cl. 353 We shall be but., the 
echoers of a mock-bird’s song. 1837 Fraser* s Mag. XV. 
1 60 The borrower, the echoer, the copier, cannot do it. 

Echoing (e'kfluiq), vbl.sb. [f. as prec. -f -IN G 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Echo, lit. and fig. Poet. 
occas. in pi. 

1638 Drumm. of Hawtii. Irene Wks, (17x1) 364 The alarms 
of trumpets and drums are not heard, .save by the ecchoing 
of the perplexed continent. x8xo Scott LadyojL. 1. Introd., 
Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems II. 263 All echoings from out the hills. 
Echoing \fkoa\i]), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 

1. Of places or material objects : That rever- 
berates sounds ; characterized by or resounding with 
echoes. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1107 A Pillard shade High over- 
arch’d and echoing walks between. 1683 Boyle Effects of 
Mot. v. 65 The better sort of our Echoing places. 1829 
Southey All Jor Ltrve vit. xxxiii, The echoing ground re- 
peated the sound. 1842 Longf. Stave in Dism. Swamp v. 
Wild birds filled the echoing air with songs. 

2. Of sounds or sound-producing agencies : That 
causes echoes, lit. and fig. 

zyoz Rowe Ambit. Step-Moth. iv. iii. 1958 This way the 
Ecchoing Accents seem to come. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 603 
My echoing griefs the starry vault invade. 1817 J. Scott 
Paris Revisit, m The echoing Bugle sounded through the 
streets of Brussels. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiv. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 108 His countrymen forsook .. Parnassus, on 
which they had once walked with echoing steps. 

3. That gives or constitutes an expected response. 

<11764 Lloyd Actor Wks. 1774 I. 13 Equipoised he stands 

Till praise dismiss him with her echoing hands. 1862 
‘Cavendish’ Whist ( 1879) 268. Here your partner cannot 
tell whether 3’our card is an original or an echoing one. 
Hence E'choingly adv. 

1854 Chamb. Jrnl. I. 305 The first chords . . wandered 
echoingly round the church. 

Echoless (edamles), a. [f. Echo + -less.] 
That has no echo ; chiefly poet, or rhet. in the 
sense 1 silent, noiseless*. 

1728 Monthly Revietv XXVI. 503 An aerial telegraph .. 
by means of which the voyagers [in balloons] can talk with 
each other in the echoless space. x8x6 Byron Prometh. 
14 The suffocating sense of woe, Which speaks but in 
its loneliness . . nor will sigh Until its voice is echoless. 
1825 Blackiu.Mag. XVIII. 440 No unfit haunting place for 
things of echoless footstep. 1868 A. J. Menken Infelicia 3 
That far off, echoless promise. 

I s - fig- That gives no echo ; unresponsive. 

1868 Browning Ring <§• Bh. x. 553 Father and mother 
stunned, and echoless To the blow. 

Echometer. Also 8 echometre. [f. Gr. 
?X°’ S sound + fierpov measure ; in Fr. echometre 
(Littre).] (See quot. 1875 .) 

1736 Bailey, Echometre. 28 75 Brande Diet. Science 740 
In Music, a sort of scale or rule, marked with lines which 
serve to measure the duration of sounds, and to ascertain 
their intervals and ratios. x88x in Worcester. 

+ Echo'metry. ? Obs. [mod. f. Gr. 

Echo, or ^x°s sound + -ptTpia measuring. Littre 
has Fr. echomptric ‘art de calculer, de combiner 
la reflexion des sons’, =sense 1 below.] 

1. ‘ The art of making vaults or arches so as to 

produce an artificial echo.’ 1818 in Todd. 

2. The art of measuring the duration of sound. 

1847 in Craig, 

Echoy (e*kt?ui), a. rare. [f. Echo sb. + -y.] Of 
the nature of an echo. 

2841 Blaclew. Mag. L 587 The very beams and rafters .. 
throwing off their en-ea rrepoerTa in echoy sounds. 

Ecko, obs. form of Echo. 
t Eclaircise, Obs. rare — \ [Back-fotmation 
from next; as if ad. Fr. eclairciss- } eclair ciri] 
trans. To clear up. 

*754 Newton Proplt. (1832) 668 Till time shall accomplish 
and eclaircise all the particulars. 

Ii 3-iclairci-ssement. Forms: 7 -S ecfojler- 
cisment, -olarcis(e)ment. [F. idairdsscmciit 
(eklgristsman) clearing up, f. eclair ciss-, eclair cir to 
clear up. Very common in 18 th c.] 

1. A clearing up or revelation of what is obscure 
or unknown ; an explanation. 

*^73 Drydcn Marr. d la Mode v. i, This dclaircissement, 
which is made this day of your quality. 3716 Pope Let.^ in 
Lady M. W. Montague's Lett, xxxiii. 1 . 1x7 You could give 
me great eclaircissements upon many passages in Homer. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) III. lxxxiii. 294 Their mutual 
astonishment was unspeakable at the eclaircissement. 1792 
Pitt in Academy No. 616. 132/2 His readiness to give 
me any ec/aircissement. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xv, 
When the cclaircissement comes there will be a scene- 

2. A mutual explanation of equivocal conduct ; 
esp. in phrase. To come 1 0 an iclaircisscmcnt. 

. Clarendon Hist. Reb. xit. HI. 243 Till the first 
interview and eclarcisements were passed between the King 
& Queen. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode* rii. iii, To get me 
to meet Loveit here in order to an ecclaircisement. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. lxxtii. 419 As soon as you are 
prepared to speak all that is upon your mind . . then we 
may come to an eclaircissement. 1815 Scott Guy M. xx. 


Such restraints as might prevent any engagement or 
eclaircissement taking place. 

Eclampsia, eclampsy (ekfe-mpsia, -si). 
Pathol, [a. and ad. moa.L. eclampsia, as if a. 
Gr. *enkapip!a, regularly f. iu>. a/xnciv to shine forth. 
Cf. Fr. idampsicl) ‘ Epileptiform convulsions de- 
pendent on some actual disturbance of tire nervous 
centres caused by anatomical lesion ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). So also Ecla mptic a., affected with, or 
characteristic of eclampsia ; (the less correct form 
eclampsic has been also used). 

1866 A Flint Princ. Med. ( 1 880) 823 Epileptiform convul- 
sions, or eclampsia . . are to be discriminated by means of 
the. .symptoms. 1857 Bullock tr. Cazeanof Midwif. 255 
Eclamptic patients. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Idiocy , eclampsic 
..One of Ireland’s divisions, including those cases that 
have followed infantile convulsions. 

II £clat (rkla-). [Fr. Ida/, OF. csclat, re- 
lated to dialer, OF. csc/a/er to burst, burst out. 
The senses occurring in Eng. use are taken (with 
more or less accuracy) directly from Fr. In 
18 th c. and first half of the 19 th c. the word was 
in much more frequent use than it has been sub- 
sequently. (Sometimes ignorantly written edit.) 

The OF. csclater^ Pr., Cat. esclatar is usually believed 
to be ad.WGer. *slait-an , causative of *slitan ; see Slit. The 
Teutonic si - became in Romanic scl-, to which the usual 
euphonic e - before initial s *f cons, was afterwards prefixed. 
The Fr. sb. has also the sense of ‘splinter’, and its early 
form, or a synonymous fem. {e)sclafe, is. the source of Eng. 
Slate.] 

*fl. Brilliancy, radiance, dazzling effect (in lit 
sense or with conscious metaphor). Obs. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode in. fL (1684) 36 The Eclat 
of so much beauty . . ought To have charm’d me sooner. 
1749 Udal Rhys Tour Spain <5- Port. (1760) 5 There was the 
greatest Eclat of Beauty and Finery imaginable. ' 1784 J. 
Barry Led. Art v. (1848)180 The sun is so concealed by 
clouds as to give no particular eclat to that part of the 
hemisphere. 1835 Kirby Hab. <$• Inst. Anim. I. v. 183 They 
[the polypes] strike the beholder by the eclat of petal-like 
animals with which their branches are covered. 


1 2. Public display, ostentation ; notoriety, pub- 
licity ; cotter, a public exposure, scandal, ‘scene’. 
To make an iclat : to * make a noise in the world’, 
create a sensation. 

a 2674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. xn. 223 He was then 
a man of eclat, had many servants. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) II. n. i. 68 A disposition inclined to the submissive, 
is not that which makes the greatest eclat. 1795 T. Jef- 
ferson Writ. (1859) IV. 1x4 Not to commit the honor ..of 
your college, by an useless act of eclat. 1823 Byron Juan 
xiv. lx, With the kind view of saving an eclat. 

3. ‘ Lustre ’ of reputation ; social distinction ; 
celebrity, renown. Jn 19 th c. often in disparaging 
sense : ‘ false glitter*, showy brilliancy. 

3742 Middleton Cicero 11. vi. 70 Caesar . . by the eclat of 
his victories, seemed to rival the fame of Pompey. 1807 
G. Gregory Diet. Arts <$• Sc. I. 330/1 He. .gave chemistry, 
an eclat which it did not before possess. 1823 Byron Age oj 
Bronze xvi, Montmorenci .. Turns a diplomatist ofgieat 
6c] at. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor II. x. 44 
glitter and eclat of foreign levity. 

b. Conspicuons success; universal applause, 
acclamation. Chiefly in phr. with {great) Iclat . 

1741 Warburton Div. Lcgat. II. 37 note. Professed with 
the greatest eclat. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado* Acad. Horsem . 41 
Thus .. you go off with eclat. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ 
(1859) IV. 250 Marshall was received here with the utmost 
eclat. x8io Byron To II. Drury 3 May, We get on with 
great eclat. 

II Eclat, v. rare, [f.- prec.] a. intr. To burst 
forth, become known, b. trans. To make notorious, 
bring into publicity. 

1736 Hervey Mem. I. n The superior enmity they bore 
to men in power hindered that which they felt to one 
another from eclating. ^ 1835 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Flase 
I. xv, A love affair which his blundering management had 
eclated. Ibid. III. i, Your being eclated in the newspapers. 

Eclect (eklekt), a. rare. [ad. Gr. ckMut&s, f. 
to select.] Chosen, select. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 205 Exists This class eclect 
in all things. 1855 — - Mystic 66 A band eclect. 

Eclectic (ekle ktik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. (kJ(k- 
tuco? selective, f. bcRey-uy to select.] A. adj. 

1. In ancient use, the distinguishing epithet of 
a class of philosophers who neither attached them- 
selves to any recognized school, nor constructed 
independent systems, but * selected such doctrines 
as pleased them in every school’ (Liddell anu 
Scott) ; Diogenes Laertius speaks of an 1 eclectic 
sect’ founded by Potamon of Alexandria in tw 
second century after Christ. In mod. times this 
designation has been for similar reasons given to 
or assumed by various philosophers, notably ' • 
Cousin ; and it is also applied to those who com- 
bine elements derived from diverse systems o 
opinion or practice in any science or art. So also 
eclectic method , system , etc. , 

3683 Dryden Life Plutarch 37 The Eclectick sect, which 
was begun by Potamon. 3702 tr . Le Clerd s Print. r ate 
rr Clemens, .followed that manner of Philosophising whJ 
was then call’d Eclectick. 179 6 Monthly Mag. IL 460 / 
endeavour at preparing . . some eclectic system of he» lc 
1828 Kirby & Si>. Entomol. xlviii. IV. 465 Era of Latrenl « 
or of the Eclectic System. 1859 Gullick & Tissas lam • 



ECLECTICAL. 

181 The Eclectic, or. .the Academic style was developed. . 
by. .the Caracci school. 1878 Morley J. Dc Mtiistre Crit. 
Misc. 101/1 There were three chief schools of thought, the 
Sensational, the Catholic, and the Eclectic. 

2 . More vaguely : That borrows or is borrowed 
from diverse sources. Also, of persons or per- 
Spnal attributes : .Unfettered by narrow system in 
matters of opinion or practice ; broad, not exclu- 
sive, in matters of taste. 

1847 Disraeli Ttmcred li.xiv. (1871)141 With.. an eclectic 
turn of mind, Mr. Vavasour saw something good in every- 
body. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) 1 . 301 The higher virtue, 
which binds men . . to endeavour to pursue an eclectic course. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Corn?. V. xxiii. 208 The strangely 
eclectic character of Scottish royal nomenclature. 1876 M. 
Davies U north. Lend. 8 The hymn-book in use is a tre- 
mendously eclectic one. 1879 Church Spenser When 
allowance is made for an eclectic .. phraseology.. the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar is . . of great interest. 

3 . In etymological nonce-ttses. a. Made up of 
‘selections', b. That selects, does not receive 
indiscriminately. 

18x4 Monthly Rev. LXXIII. 462 The. .volumes are wholly 
eclectic; they contain no original matter. 1876 Gladstone 
Homeric Synchr. 67 His mind was in the best sense eclectic, 
and he had a strong, .repugnance to the debased- 

B. sb. a. An adherent of the Eclectic school 
of philosophy, b. One who follows the eclectic 
method ; one who finds points of agreement with 
diverse parties or schools. 

1817 Coleridge fit or. Lit. I. xii. s8r By certain .. Eclec- 
tics, who., choose whatever is most plausible. X856 R. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 56 The Alexandrians were eclec- 
tics. 2857 W. Smith Thomdale 400 He has added to his 
title of Utopian that of Eclectic. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Eclectics , a term applied to certain medical practitioners 
in America. 

Eclectical (ekle'ktikal), a. [f. prec. + -At.] 
= Eclectic a. 

1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 A rt 82 The Eclectical 
system [in Art]— that of choosing the best points out of a 
multitude of fine forms. 

Hence Ecle-ctically adv., in an eclectic manner. 
1844 Blachvj. Mag. LV. 236 Others . . voted arbitrarily or 
eclectically, that is, by no law generally recognised. 18 56 
Kingsley Misc. II. 27 They reverence ..a few. .facts eclec- 
tically picked out of the past. 

Eclecticism (ekle'ktisiz’m). [f. Eclectic + 
-isir.] The eclectic philosophy ; the eclectic 
method applied to speculation or practice. 

1835 I. Taylor Sfir, Despot, iv. 124 Abstracted selfishness 
. .in its modern guise of philosophic eclecticism. 2836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) I. vh 307 Eclecticism, con- 
ciliation, union were . . the grand aim of the Alexandrian 
school. 2838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 212 The 
French Eclecticism, which Cousin esteems so conclusive. 
x 83 x Westcott & Hort N. T. Grk. II. 246 The eclecticism 
of the Syrian revisers. 

b. concr. The product of an eclectic method. 
2841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. xii. (1876) 278 What is a man 
but a finer . . landscape than the horizon figures, — nature’s 
eclecticism? 

Eclecticize (ekle'ktissiz), v. [f. Eclectic + 
-Ize.] trails. To treat in an eclectic method ; to 
make selections from. 

2854 Maurice Mor. <5- Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 135 Proclus, who 
was to eclecticise and harmonise all mythologies. 

Eclectism (eklektiz’m). [ad. Fr. eclectism c, ] 
= Eclecticism. So also Ede*ctist. 

2867 Contemp.Rev. VI. 379 After these come Domenichino 
and tne Caracci, eclectism and polish. 2882 Blackiu. Mag. 
May 645 An eclectist like the Caracci in painting. 

t Ecle’gme. Med. Obs. Also 7 eclegm, 
eclegmat. [a. (directly or through Fr. ccllgmc) 
med.L. eclegma (gen. cclegmat-is) for ccligma, a. 
Gr. tK\tiyna, f. (kKuxciv to lick out.] 

‘ Old term for a linctus, or form of medicine of 
a semifluid consistence, which is licked off the 
spoon ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1605 Daniel Queene’s Arcadia in. I. (2623) Eclegniats 
Embrochs, Lixiues, Cataplasmes. 2621 Burton A tint. Mel. 
11. iv. 1. v. (1676) 233/2 Confections, Treacle, Mithridate, 
EclegmesorLinctures. 1720 T. Fuller Pkarm. Extemp. 272 
No Eclegme . . can be sent directly . . into the Lungs. 

Eclipsable (fklrpsabT), a. [f. Eclipse v. + 
-able.] Capable of being eclipsed. 

2845 J. O' Donovan Irish Gram. 6$ After the interrogative 
particle * an'., alt verbs beginning with eclipsable con- 
sonants are eclipsed. 

+ Eclipsa*reon. Obs. [f. Eclipse.] (Seequot.) 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ft Exp. Philos. IV. 179 A globe to 
show the phenomena of solar and lunar eclipses on all places 
of the terrestrial globe, called an eclipsareon. 2867-77 G. 
Chambers Astron. Voc. 915 Eclipsareon , an astronomical 
toy invented by Ferguson. 

4 Eclipsa*tion. [f. Eclipse v. + -atiox ; in 
med.L. eclipsatio (Du Cange).] The action of 
eclipsing or state of being eclipsed. Alsoyfc. 

2472 Ripley Comp . Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 187 Obscuratyon 
. . callyd Eclypsation. 2575 G. Harvey Lettcr-bk. (1884) 
93 That . . owtelandish word, Eclipsation of my absence. 
2584 Almanack , She (the moon] wyH. . continue in her 
totall Eclipsation one houre and .xx. minutes. 

Eclipse (fkli-ps), sb. Forms: 4 escle£is, 
(enclips), 4-7 eclips, 5-6 eclypse, (5 ecleps, 
-ypee, 6 eclip(s)is, 7 ©eclipse), 4- eclipse, [a. 
OF. eclipse, esclipe, ad. L. eclipsis t Gr. ikkupis, 
VOL. III. 
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noun of action f. c/cAeme iv to be eclipsed, literally 
to forsake its accustomed place, fail to appear.] 

1 . Astron. An interception or obscuration of the 
light of the sun, moon, or other luminous body, 
by the intervention of some other body, either 
between it and the eye, or between the luminous 
body and that illuminated by it ; as of the moon, 
by passing through the earth’s shadow ; of the 
sun, by the moon coming between it and the 
observer ; or of a satellite, by entering the shadow 
of its primary. Also in phrase, In eclipse. For 
annular, partial \ total eclipse, see those adjs. Cf. 
OCCULTATION. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16814 Oft siths haue we sene ...esclepis 
[v.r. clipes, clyppes, clippts] of sun and mone. c 2374 
Chaucer Booth. (1868) 233 Whan )>e moone is in the eclips. 
2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 140 pis eclipse . pat ouer-closep 
now pe sonne. 2494 Fabyan vn. ccxlvi. 289 In y* yere of 
our Lord .xii.c.xxii : . . apered a great eclypce of the sone. 
x£4p Compl.Scot, vi. (1872) 55 In the tyme of the eclipis, the 
eira is betuix the mime and the soune. 2605 Shahs. Lear 
t. ii. 222 These late Eclipses in the Sun and Moone portend 
no good to vs. 1637 Milton Lycidas 100 That fatal, .bark 
Built in the eclipse. 1750 Harris //erwex(i84i)xi90ften had 
mankind seen the sun in eclipse. 2868 Lockyer Heavens 
258 An eclipse of Titam 2872 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 33 
The Sun cloak’d himself in wan eclipse. 

b. transf. Absence, cessation, or deprivation of 
light, temporary or permanent ; techn. the period- 
ical obscuration of the light from a light-house. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. ( W. de W. 1531) 305 A vniuersall derknes 
& eclipse was ouer all the worlde. 2563 Mirr. Mag., 
fiuckhm. xciii, With fowls eclypse had reft my syght away. 
2672 Milton Sa nisoii 80 Blind among enemies .. Irrecover- 
ably dark, total eclipse. 2784 Cowper Task in. 736 The 
eclipse That metropolitan volcanoes make. 2830 Tennyson 
Burial of Love , His eyes in eclipse. 2858 Merc. Mar. 
Mag. V. 286 A Fixed Red Light, varied by flashes pre- 
ceded and followed by short eclipses. 

2 . fig \ Obscuration, obscurity ; dimness ; loss of 
brilliance or splendour. 

2598 Barckley Felic. Man (1632) 645 This ..eclipse of 
Christian manners, doth presage the destruction of the 
world to be at hand. 2642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof St. it. xxi. 
240 God oftentimes leaves the brightest men in an eclipse. 
2650 Bounds PubL Obed. (ed. 2) 18 How knowes he . . that 
the . . Power is . . in an Ecclipse? a 2722 Ken Serm. Wks. 
(2838) 1 14 Goodness has an inseparable splendour, which 
can never suffer a total eclipse. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 
31 When I.. declare the soul's eclipse Not the soul’s extinc- 
tion. 

f 3 . A fraudulent device in dice-playing ; (see 
quot.). Obs. 

2721 J. Puckle Club (18x7) 29 Gamesters have the Top, 
the Peep, Eclipse [note, securing with the little Finger, a 
Die on^the outside of the Box], Thumbing, etc. 

Eclipse (fklips), v. Forms: see prec. 5 pa. 
pple. eclippid. [f. prec. Cf. Fr. eclipser, late L. 
cclipsare .] 

+1. intr. To suffer eclipse ; to be eclipsed. Obs. 

2393 Gower Con/. II. 253 The sonne and mone eclipsen 
both, a 2593 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 206 Thou neuer doest 
eclips . . thy glorie still doth waxe. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 
666. The night-hag. .comes, .to dance With Lapland witches 
while the labouring moon Eclipses at their charms. 

f b. fig. Obs. 

c 2430 Lydg. Bochas 1. ii, 5 a, God . . can . . maken princes 
eclipsen in theyr glory.. 2590 Greene Poems (1861) 296 
Starry eyes, whereat my sight Did eclipse with much delight. 

2 . trans. Of one of the heavenly bodies : To 
cause an obscuration of some other heavenly body, 
by passing between it and the spectator, or between 
it and the source from which it derives its light. 

c 2485 Digby Myst. (1882) tv. 356 The son had lost his sight ; 
Eclippid was hee. 2596 Drayton Lcgendsi. 928 The blessed 
Sunne . . Eclips’d to me, eternally appeares. 2726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I, 34 The Duration of some Eclipses is . . 
so. long . . as to let the Moon go the Length of three of its 
Diameters in the Shadow totally eclipsed. 1832 Hat. Philos. 
II. Introd. Astron. p. lii.(Usef. Knowl. Ser.) When the moon 
eclipses the sun to us, the earth is eclipsed to the moon. 

b. transf. To intercept (light) ; used techn. with 
reference to an intermittent light in a lighthouse. 

* 2858 Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 60 It is a White Revolving Light, 
eclipsed once a minute. 

3 . fig. To cast a shadow upon, throw into the 
shade ; to obscure, deprive of lustre. 

2582 R.Goade in Confer. ii.(x 584)H iiij b, The glorie ofit 
was . . eclipsed. 2650 B. Discollint. 30 A toleration of 
errours eclipsing and accosting Gods Truths. 2662 Dryden 
l Vi Id Galt. Wks. 2725 1 . 264, I confess I was a little eclips’d ; 
but I’ll chear up. 2774 T. Bryant Mythol. II. 525 The 
ancient name was eclipsed by a later title. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 351 The splendour of the House of Argyle 
had been eclipsed. 

+ b- To hide, screen from. Also, to extinguish 
(life). Obs. 

2592 Shahs, i Hat. IV, iv.y. 53 Here I take my leaue of : 
thee . . Borne to eclipse thy Life this afternoone. 2642 G. 
Enclisham Forerunner 0/ Rev. 3 How easily I may eclipse 
myself from his power to do me harm. • 2653 Cloria 4 Nar- 
cissus I. 243 He was not to be ecclipsed from the eyes of the 
multitude. 

4 . To render dim by comparison; to outshine, 
surpass. Chiefly fig. 

2727 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 18 Her ear- 
rings eclipsed all the rest. 2762 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxvii. 
227 The Earl of Surrey had totally eclipsed him in favour. 
2822 S. Rogers Columbus xii. 61 A spark is thrown that shall 
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eclipse the sun. 2832 Brewster Newton (1855) I. xiit. 381 
A discovery which is the glory of one age is eclipsed by the 
extension of it in another. 2870 Disraeli Lolhair xxxt. 
159 One must sing in a room or the nightingales would 
eclipse us. 

. 5 . *fa. To elide or omit (sounds) in pronuncia- 
tion [obs.). b. In Irish (Gaelic, etc.) Grammar : 
To change the sound of an initial consonant 
according to euphonic laws. (In writing, the letter 
expressing the new sound is prefixed to the original 
initial which becomes silent.) See Eclipsis. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie II. xii. (Arb.) 127 If he [a 
word] goe before another word commencing with a vowel! 
not letting him to be eclipsed, his vtterance is easie. 2602 
CareW Cornwall 56 a, The English which they speake is 
good . . but they disgrace it. .eclipsing (somewhat like the 
Somersetshire men) specially in pronouncing the names. 

. Eclipsed (ikli-pst), fpl. a. [f. prec + -ED.] 

1 . Suffering from eclipse, darkened. 

2633 G. Herbert Temple, Parodie iii, No stormie night 
Can so afflict. .As thy eclipsed light. 2673 R. Head Canting 
Acad. 130 An eclipsed Moon. i884Athemeutn xi Oct. 469/1 
The absence of red colour in the eclipsed moon. 

• 2 . transf. and fig. Obscured, ‘‘in the shade’. 

2577 HoLiNSHEp Chron. I. 277/2 The eclipsed state of 
England^ after his [king Edmund's] death. 2666 Dryden 
Ann. Mtrab. xc, Mine shall sing of his eclipsed estate. 

+ b. Enfeebled; labouring under infirmity. (In 
quot. 1667 perhaps = blind). Obs. 

2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 431 Those which are effemin- 
ate or defective, and eclipsed in their minde or courage. 
2667 Carte Papers {MS.) CLIV. fol. 132 b (Bodl. Libr.),The 
humble petition of William Walsh eclipsed, 
i* 3 . = Ecliptic a. Obs. 

2627 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (2659) I. 484 Who . . would 
make a new Zodiack, and draw his eclipsed lines through 
the East and West Indies. 

Eclip ser (fldi-psaj). [f. Eclipse v . + -er.] 
One wno eclipses, darkens, obscures, or outshines. 

2504 Barnfield A feet. Sheph. 11. xxix, Oh foule Eclipser 
of that fayre sun-shine. 2748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) 
IV. xvi. 79 They confessed themselves eclipsed, without 
envying the eclipser. 

Eclipsing (/klrpsiq), vbl. sb. [f. Eclipse v . + 
-ing 1 .] a. The action of causing an eclipse, b. 

| The condition of being in an eclipse. Also fig. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy m. xxv. The name of whom shall 
. . ever yliche without eclipsing shine, a z$ 41 Wyatt Wks. 
(2861)49 He., gives the moon her horns their eclipsing. 
x6s<i Hubbert Pill Formality 61 An eclipsing . . of the 
shinings of grace. 

Ecli psing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

+ 1 . That issnffering eclipse; that is being eclipsed. 

' 2748 A Philips Pastorals vi. 114 His Voice had power To 
free the ’clipsing Moon at Midnight Hour. 

2 . That causes eclipse ; that darkens, or causes 
darkness or obscurity. In quots.yfc. only. 

x $35 Quarles Embl. m.vii. (1728) 153 O why Does thy 
eclipsing hand so long deny The sunshine of thy soul-en- 
liv'mng eye ? x8zx Shelley A donais liv, That Benediction 
which the eclipsing Curse Of birth can quench not. 2876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xl. 183 Despondency .. had 
floated in and hovered above him with eclipsing wings. 

3 . That outshines or surpasses others. 

2660 Boyle Seraph. Love % 2 Their greatest Accomplish- 
ments . . are in that Eclipsing company, as inconspicuous 
as the faint Qualities of more ordinary persons. 

Ecli'psis. Gram . [ad. Gr. noun of 

action f. kKAtine iv to leave out ; in sense 1 perh. 
confused with ellipsis ; in sense 2 app. suggested 
by Eclipse in fig. sense ‘ to obscure ’.] 

+ 1 . An omission of words needful fully to ex- 
press the sense. Obs. 

2538 Coverdale Prol. N. T., The cause., is partly the 
figure called eclipsis. 2589 Puttenham Eng, Pocsie in. x»i. 
(Arb.) 275 Eclipsis or the Figure of default, 
f b. (See quot.) Obs. 

27*7 W. Mather Yng. Man’s Comp. 38 Eclipsis, is a piece 
of a Line drawn to denote that some part of a Verse or Sen- 
tence cited, is left out . . As, ’Tis still the Miser’s Lot. 

The young Fool spends all that the old Knave got. 

2 . In Irish (Sc. Gaelic, Manx) Grammar: see 
quot. 

2845 J- O’Donovan Irish Gram. 58 Eclipsis in Irish Gram- 
mar maybe defined the suppression of the sounds of certain 
radical consonants, by prefixing others of the same organ. 

Eclipt, obs. form of Yclept. 

Ecliptic (/kli-ptik), a. and sb. Forms: 4-8 
ecliptick(e, -tik(e, -que, (4, 7 ecc-, eclyptic(k, 

7 aecliptique, 8 eccliptie), 7- ecliptic, [ad. (di- 
rectly or through F. Sclipliqiie) L. ec tip tic -us, Gr. 
Iit\€iimic6s in same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an eclipse. Ecliptic 
limits : the limits within which an eclipse is pos- 
sible. Ecliptic conjunction : a conjunction of sun 
and moon which results in a solar eclipse. 

2609 Holland A turn . Marcell. xx. iii. 145 When [the 
Sunne] himselfe and the roundle of the Moone . . are come 
to those dimensions which they usually tearme . . eclipticke 
or defective \defectivas\ conjunctions ascending and de. 
scending. 2755 B. Martin Mag. ArtxtfSci. ii.yi. 253 These 
ecliptic Nights last but a little Time. 2772 Maskelyke in 
Phil. Trans. LXI. 544 The time of the ecliptic conjunction 
may be deduced. 2834 Nat. Philos. III. Astron . 03/2 (UseC 
Knowl. Ser.) The solar ecliptic limits exceed the lunar. 

Eg. 2678 Sir T. Herbert /lent. Chas. I, 83 CT.) In this 
ecliptick condition was the king . . sequestered in a manner 
from the comfort earth and air affords. 

49 
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’j-b. Ecliptic circle, line , way = Ecliptic sb. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astral. Prol. 3 To knowe in owre orizonte 
..the arising of any planete aftur his latitude fro the Eclip- 
tik lyne. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. in. 1. xiv. (ed. 7) 305 You 
must have respect only to the Ecliptique line. i66z Hobbes 
Seven Prob.Vf ks. 1845 VII. 10 Does not the earth move. . 
in the ecliptic circle once a year? 371* Blackmoke Crea- 
tion 11. (1736) 52 The sun revolving thro’ th' ecclyptic way. 
Jig. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. n. xxx. (1739') 137 He would 
therefore have his way like that of the Zodiack, broad 
enough for Planetary motion of any_ one that could not 
contain himself within the Ecliptick Line of the Law. 

TI Used by mistake for Elliptic. 

1634-46 How Hist. Kirk (1842) 53 The Exercise of Pro- 
phesieing, or, in ecliptick expression, the Exercise of the 
Ministers. 

B. sb. 

1 . The great circle of the celestial sphere which 
is the apparent orbit of the sun. So called be- 
cause eclipses can happen only when the moon is 
on or very near this line. Sometimes put for the 
plane of the ecliptic. 

1635 N. Carpenter Gcog. Del. 1 . ix. 208 The distance of 
the Pole circles from the Pole is iust so much as the de- 
clination of the Eclipticke from the Equatour. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. EJ. 291 If we imagine the Sun to make 
his course out of the Eclyptick, and upon a line without 
any obliquity. 1698 Keill Exam. The. Earth { 1734)225 It 
[is] .. impossible^ to conceive how a Sphere can be inclin’d 
to a Plane, passing thro* its Center as the Ecliptick does 
thro’ the Center of the Earth. 5774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist. 
(1862) l. iv. 13 Its equator was hi the plane of the ecliptic. 
1854 Kelly & Tomlinson tr . Arago’s Astron. 121 The in- 
clination of the orbit of this comet to the ecliptic is 12 0 34'. 

2 . The great circle on the terrestrial sphere 
which at any given moment lies in the plane of 
the celestial ecliptic. 

1819 Pantologia, Ecliptic, in geography, an imaginary 
great circle on the terrestrial globe . . falling upon the plane 
of the celestial ecliptic. 

Ecliptic al (/klrptikal), a. [f. Ecliptic + -alJ 
Pertaining to the ecliptic ; situated on the ecliptic. 

1556 Recorde Cast. Knowl. {1556) 281 The Eclipticall 
pointes, whiche be commonly called the Headde and the 
Tayle of the Dragon. 1885 Clerke Pop. Hist. A strait. 429 
In carrying out the work of ecliptical charting.. M. M. 
Henry . . resolved . . to have recourse to the Camera. 

II Used in error for Elliptical. 

1583 Fulke Defence (1843) 402 When the sentence is 
ecliptical or defective. 1642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. iv. xii. 
299 He conceives this word, On mine Honour, wraps up a 
great deal in it . . and no lesse then an eclipticall oath, 
calling God to witnesse, who hath bestowed that Honour 
upon him. 

Hence Ecli’ptically adv., in the direction of 
the sun’s (apparent) annual motion in the ecliptic. 

1658 Sir T. Browne GareL Cyrus , The flower twists 
Aequinoctionally from the left-hand to the right.. the stalk 
twineth ecliptically from the right to the left. 

+ Eclip ti’city. Obs. rare - 1 . 

1747 Carte . H ist . Eng. I. 68 Discoveries, with regard 
to the eclipticity of the Zodiac. 

Ecloglte (e’kUd^ait). Min. Also 9 eclogyte, 
eklogite. [f. Gr. hnXoyrj selection; see quot. 
1822.] A metamorphic rock, consisting of granu- 
lar garnet and hornblende, with grass-green sma- 
ragdite (Dana Man. Gcol. (1S80) 74). 

[i8z2 Hauy Miner alogie IV. 548 Diallage, Espece unique : 
Eclogite, d’ choix, parce que les composans de cette 

roche n’etant pas de ceux qui existent plusieurs ensemble 
dans les roches primitives . . semblent s’etre choisis pour 
faire bande k part.] i85zTh. Ross tr. Humboldt's Tray. 
III. xxix. 169 Feldspar with a basis of souda. .forms, .with 
garnet, eclogyte. 18 66 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Recks Class., 
This rock, to which Hauy gave the name of eklogite, is 
usually very firm and coherent. 

Eclogue (e-klpg). Forms : 6-8 eglog(ue, (6, 
9 teglogue, -ge), 6- eclogue, [ad. L. ccloga, a. 
Gr. inKo-fi] selection, f. <: t:\iy (11‘ to select. 

The spelling zglogue (medL. segloga, Fr. Iglogue) was 
associated with a fanciful derivation from <u£, at-y-ds goat 
(as if ‘ discourse of goatherds ’).] 

1 . A short poem of any kind, esp . a pastoral 
dialogue, such as Virgil’s Bucolics. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. $ Uplondyshnt . {heading), The fyfte 
Eglogof Alexandre Barclay of the Cy tizen &Uplondyshman. 
1579 E. K. in Spenser’s Shcpk. Cal. Gen. Arg. § 2 They be 
not termed Eclogues. 1591 Florio 2nd Fruites Ep. Bed. 
1, Some . . deuising how to . . blanche their passions with 
teglogues, songs and sonnets, 1605 Camden Rem. 172 His 
meaning might be perceyved out of the last Eglogue of 
Virgill. 1704 Pope Disc. Past . Poetry 55 It is not suffi- 
cient that the sentences only be brief, the whole Eclogue 
should be so too. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. §4(1882) 37 
A little eclogue descriptive of the approach of spring. 

•SI 2 . Erroneously for : Conversation, discourse. 
1613 R. C Table Alplu (ed. 3), Eg/cgue, a talking to- 
gether. SX670 Hacket Cent. Serve. (167s) 288 The Shep- 
herds in the Eclogue which they had together about going 
to Bethlem to find Christ, use this Speech. 

3 . attrib ., also eclogue-wise adv., as in an eclogue. 
3580 Sidney Arcadia (1613) 219 Which gaue occasion to 
Histor and Damon . . to present Basllius with some other of 
their complaints Eclogue-wise. Ibid. 388 In eclogue wise. 

Hence Eclogmey a. nonce-wd pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an eclogue or pastoral poem. 

18.. Barnes Poems Dorset Dial., They poems fill my 
heart wi*..The most ecloguey thoughts they do 1 
Eclude, erron. form of Exclude v. 

2681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 66 He is utterly ecluded from 
his family. 


Ecness, -nyss, var. of Echeness, Obs. 
t Eco*d, int. Obs. [var. of Egad, egod, Agad, 
q.v.] Used as a mild oath. 

1733 Fielding Don Quix. 1. viii, ’Ecod l it runs in my 
head. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb . in. iv, It’s well I have 
a husband acoming ? or ecod I’d marry the baker. 1865 
Dickens Mut.Fr. xiv. 371 Ecod, when I say to him .. 
tEcono’macy. Obs. rare. In 7 ceconomacy. 
[f. L. ceconom-tts (ad. Gr. ol/tovoptos steward) -f 
-aoy.J The position or office of being ‘ spiritual 
oeconomus ’ or controller of ecclesiastical affairs. 

1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 45 That Objection of 
Protestants against the ceconomacy of the Bishop ofRome. 

Economic (fktmp’mik), a. For forms cf. 
Economy. [ad. L. ccconomicus , ad. Gr. oucovoguabs, 
f. otKovofxos ; see Economy and -ic. The Fr. 
iconomique is of earlier date, and may have been 
the first source of the Eng. word.] 

1. f a. Pertaining to the management of a house- 
hold, or to the ordering of private affairs (obs.) 
b. Relating to private income and expenditure. 

1592 Sir John Davies hnvtort. Soul xii. (1697) 52 Doth 
employ her Oeconomick Art .. her Household to preserve. 
3603 Florio Montaigne (1634) hi In this Oeconomicke or 
houshold order. z 6 zj Drayton Agincourt sxs A man of 
natural! goodness .. whose courses, .serue me for Oecono- 
mike booke. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 193 Imploying 
them in oeconomick & naturall morall duties, 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. m. i. 17 Oeconomic Poesie . .also .. Politic 
Poerie . . had their Original from Moses's Oeconomics, and 
Politics. 179* Cowrek Odyss. xix. 408 That I in wisdom 
ceconomic aught Pass other women. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. (1858) 77 Landlords’ Bills, and other economic Docu- 
ments. — •S7^»’///i£-i.ix.(i872) ssHis outlooks into the future, 
whether for his spiritual or economic fortunes, were confused. 

2. Relating to the science of economics; relating 
to the development and regulation of the material 
resources of a community or nation. 

1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, ii. 70 The economic experi- 
ment. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. iv. 35 Principles which 
will enable us to investigate economic problems. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/3 M. Leroy-Beaulieu..one of the 
ablest writers on economic subjects, 

b. Maintained for the sake of profit. Also, 
Connected with the industrial arts. (The former 
title of what is now the * Mnseum of Practical 
Geology’ was ‘ Museum of Economic Geology*.) 

1854 Badham Halieut. 36 The advantages to be derived 
from economic fish-ponds. Mod. The many economic ap- 
plications of electricity. 

1 3. Thrifty, careful, saving, sparing. Obs. 

*755 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, II. 96 We should be eco- 
nomic. 2801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda. vi. (1832) I. 112, I 
never saw any one so economic of her smiles. 

+ 4. Economic Bat: a transl. of Mus cecono - 
miens, a name given by Linnreus to a burrowing 
rodent found in Siberia and Kamtchatka (now 
called Arvicola ccconomus). Obs. 

*8 02 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) 1 . 378 The migrations of 
the Economic Rats, are not less extraordinary. 

5. Pertaining to * economy 9 in religious teaching, 
or to ‘ economy of truth Cf. Economy 6 . 

[*815 J. C. Hobhouse Substance 0/ some Letters (1816) I. 
11 That species of writtng called by Voltaire, the ceconomic 
style, or an expedient falsification of facts.] 1851 Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. iv. vi. (1863) I. 34 His economic manage- 
ment of Truth. I use this word though it may seem pedantic. 

0. Pertaining to a dispensation, or method of 
the Divine government. Cf. Economy 5 b. 

1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissertations (3845) I. 3t Jacob 
gives to this agent the.. economic title of The Angel. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . The art or science of managing a house; 
housekeeping. Obs. 

, x 393 Gower Conf. III. 141 That othir point, which to prac- 
tique Belongith, xs economique. x6ooC. Butler Fern. Mon. 

v. (1623) K iv. As well in Musick as Oeconomick there must 
sometime be Discords. 

2. pi. (after L. ccconomica , Gr. rd oikovohuc&). 

+ a. The science or art of managing a house- 
hold ; a treatise on that subject. Obs. 

1586 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 16 Aristotle., in his 
(Economikes . . biddeth us to rise before day. a 1619 Fo” 
therby Atheom. 11. xiv, §2 (1622) 356 Morall Philosophic .. 
hath three parts : Ecclesiastickes, Oeconomickes, and Poli- 
tickes. [i6zi Bk.Discip. Ch. Scot . 43 Ethica, Oeconomica & 
Politico.] 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. xix. 123 The more prac- 
tical ones of Politicks and CEconomicks. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch { 1879) II. 586/2 Economics, so far as they regard 
only inanimate things, serve only the low purposes of gain ; 
but where they regard human beings they rise higher. . ^ 

b. The art of regulating income and expendi- 
ture ; also, pecuniary position. 

*851 Carlyle Sterling 1. iv. (1872)27 The family economics 
getting veariy^ more propitious and flourishing. 7 i&/. 11. 

vi. 140 The Original Regulations..a very solid lucid piece 
of economics. 

c. ^ The science relating to the production and 
distribution of material wealth; sometimes used 
as equivalent to political economy,- but more fre- 
quently with reference to practical and specific 
applications. Sometimes qualified by an adj. pre- 
fixed, as in Rural Economics. Also, the condition 
of a country with regard to material prosperity. 

- *792 A. Young Trav. France 176 He. .engaged to go with 
me. .to Tour D’Aigues to wait on The baron, .whose essays 
are among the most valuable on rural (Economics. 1839 


Carlyle Charlisnt iv. (1858) 17 The oppression has gone 
far farther than into the economics of Ireland, 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Ser. r. vii. (1876) xSz Chemistry, natural his- 
tory, and economics. *844 Disraeli Coningsby in. iii. too 
Those moral attributes . . are independent of economics. 
1863 Mary Howitt tr . F. Bremers Greece I. v. 138 The 
improvement of Greece in economics. 1881 P. Geddes in 
Nature XXIV. 526 Those sections .. were devoted to., 
physical economics. 

1 3. One who understands the art of housekeep- 
ing. Obs. 

1656 Trapp Comm. EPIt. i. 10 God is the best economic ; 
his house is exactly ordered for matter of good husbandry. 

+ 4. Eccl. Hist. An administrator of the revenues 
of a vacant benefice [=med.L; ccconomus']. Obs . 

1616 N. Brent Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 611 There being 
a suit for a benefice, an Oiconomick maybe created. Ibid. 
735 The Episcopal See being void,’ the Chapter shall elect 
one or two economicks. 

Economical ( 2 kon£rmikal), a. Forms: see 
Economy. Also 6 oiconomical. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Pertaining to a household or its management; 
resembling what prevails in a household, arch. 

1579 G. Harvey Lett.-bk. (1884)61 The other ceconomical 
matter you wotte of. _ 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 
1. 403 Oecpnomicall science, that is. .the art of ruling a house 
well. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6 Those priuate ver- 
tues. .conceme his economical! administration. 1680 Sir R. 
Filmer Patriarcha ii. § 2 Adam had only economical 
power, but not political. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man l iv. 
§ 1. A25 (Economical Convenience first determined the 
Ratio's of Doors, Windows, etc- 

b. Pertaining to pecuniary position. 

2825-45 Carlyle Schiller App. (ed. 2) 270 My economical 
circumstances render it impossible for me to travel much, 

2. Pertaining to, or concerned with, the develop- 
ment of material resources ; relating to political 
economy. Cf. Economy 3 . 

2781 Gibbon Decl. < 5 * F. II. xxxi. 173 The economical 
writers of antiquity . . recommend the former method. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 117 Commerce .. and manufacture, the 
gods of our economical politicians, are themselves perhaps 
but creatures. 1878 Morley Condorcet 43 Why did not 
France sink under her economical disorders?' 
b. = Economic 2 b. 

2792 A. Young Trav. France 210 He had the direction 
.. of the economical garden. 1822 Imison^c. $ Art 1 1 . 28 
Many very important applications of this principle have 
been made by Count Rumford to ccconomical purposes. 
2856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 99 Bakewell created .. breeds 
in which every thing is omitted but what is economical. 

3. Characterized by, or tending to economy ; of 
persons ; saving, thrifty ; opposed to wasteful. Cf. 
Economy 4. 

2780 Burke Sp. on (Economical Reform 17 An aconoirucal 
constitution is a necessary basis for an ceconomical ad- 
ministration. 1S37 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxil 228 The 
more economical application. of. the public revenue. 1B51 
Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 259 The use of animal flesh 
. . as a principal article of diet . . is veiy far from being 
economical. 2878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 89 He will 
not work in an economical way. 1880 L. Stephen Pcft 
iv. 92 Illustrative of his economical habits. 

4 u = Economic 5. .. .. 

2833 J. H. Newman Arians 80 Careful ever to maintain 
substantial truth in our use of the economical method. 
i864_ — Afol. 386 She observes no half-measures, no eco* 
nomical reserve. 

5. a. Pertaining to a dispensation; cf. Economy 5 b. 
b. Pertaining to an organization ; cf. Economy 8 . 

1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1502) 631 The Trinity.. doth 
defende the Oiconomical state, tnat is, the mistcry of the 
dispensation. ^ 1646 Burd. fssacharm Phenix (1708) II. 205 
This Sanhedrim is Christ’s Vicegerent in his oeconomical 
Kingdom. 2670 Maynwaring Vila Sacra iii. 40 The Oeco- 
nomical harmony is disturbed, a 1726 W. Reeve Sertr:. 
(1729) 171 When the . . Son of God had served the prophetic 
and pnestly parts of his ceconomical charge. 1817 G. h- 
Faber Eight Dissertations (1845) I. 37 The. economical 
office of the Word.. is to declare the Father to his creatures. 

Economically (zkonp'mikali), adv. [f. p rec * 
+ -ly 2 .] In an economical manner; 

1. With reference to, or from the point of view 
of, economic science. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 172 The best examples of the 
application of science, economically to agriculture, can.. w 
found v in Virginia. 2868 Rogers Pol. Econ. v. (ed ; 3' (9 
Economically considered, the existence of mankind is con- 
ditioned by some sort of saving. 

2. In a thrifty or saving, as opposed to a waste- 
ful, manner. 

1812 Examiner 28 Sept. 620/1 Those^ resources the king* 
dom should economically apply. 1844‘H. H. Wilson br* • 
India (1845-8) III. 549 The object might be attained •• 
more economically, by the appointment of a Lieutenan * 
Governor. 2879 Cassell's Techit. Educ. IV. 4 X 5 / 2 I- aboQ 
can be more, .economically carried out. 

3. Theol. According to the method or subject to 
the conditions of the divine economy. 

2696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. vii. '71 The’ Sin of Man •• 
disabled the Law of Works that it could not give m 
Eternal Life which after the Fall it promised onlya^®",* 
mically. X817 G.S. Faber Eigh t Dissertations ( 1 8 4 5) I ■ 3 ° u v 
the Father., economical!}’ declares his high behests tnroti& 
the medium of the Word. 2864 J. H. Newman Afcl 7 
The system which is of less importance is economically 
sacramentally connected with the more momentous systc 

Economist (/kfrnomist). [f. Gr. 

(see Economy) + -ist. Cf. Fr. economist!.'} 

+ 1. One who manages a household; a house - 
keeper. Obs. or arch. 
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' 1586 T, B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 100 A prudent 
man. - may first become a good oeconomist, that is, a governor 
& father of a familie. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 99 Mr. 
Penry. . will prove a good husband, and a great ceconomist. 
1765 Wilkes Corr. (1805) II. aig, I am got into lodgings of 
my own, and will endeavour to be as good an ceconomist as 
my villainous nature will let me. 1857 Ruskin PoL Econ. 
Art xi The perfect economist or mistress of a household. 

2. A manager in general ; one who attends to 
the sparing and effective use of anything, esp. of 
money. Const, of. 

1710 Shaftesb. Charac . in. § 1. (1737) II. 372 O wise 
Oeconomist. .whom all the Elements and Powers of Nature 
serve! xvix Steele Sped. No. 64 P 2 He is a good Oecon- 
omist in nis extravagance. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. II. 
S. v. Lime , Every good Oeconomist will purchase as., cheap 
as he can. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. I. 553 He appears to 
have been hut an indifferent ceconomist. 1841 D’Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 47 [He] was such a rigid economist of 
time, that every nour was allotted to its separate work. 

3. One who practises or advocates saving. 

1758 Herald 11. 199 No. 27 He is an ceconomist in his ex- 
pences. 1771 H. Mackenzie Man Feel, xxxvi. {1803) 72 
His aunt was an economist^ 1796 Morse Avier. Geog. II. 
420 An Italian, .must be a rigid economist. x868 Freeman 
Norm. Cotiq . (1876) II. vii. 115 Economists who pressed for 
the reduction of the public expenditure. 

4. A student of, or miter upon, economics or 
political economy. 

1804 Earl Lauderd. Publ. Wealth (18x9) 354 To the 
economists commerce ought to have appeared a direct means 
of increasing wealth. 1827 Whateley Logic (1836) 393 The 
great defect of. .our own economists in general, is the want 
of definitions. 1866 Rogers Agric. <$- Prices I. Pref., Those 
facts which form the special study of the economist. 

b. More fully. Political Economist. 

7825 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life II. x. 197 He 
[Mr. Monck] is a great Grecian and a great political econo- 
mist. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 326 David Hume 
. .one of the most profound political economists of his time. 

c. One of the school of ‘ Economistes * (who 
flourished) in France in the iSth c. 

1776 Adam Smith W. N. iv. ix, A .. considerable sect, 
distinguished in the French republic of letters by the name 
of ‘Tne Economists \ 1869 Buckle Civilis. 1 1 , vii. 328 

Soon after 1755 the economists effected a schism between 
the nation and the government. 1878 Morley Condorcet 
33A5 a thinker he is roughly classed as an Economist. 

Economization (I k^momiz^i-Jan) . [f. next + 
-ATiotr.] The action or process of economizing 
(force, material, etc.). 

18 66 Even. Standard 13 July 3 The economisation of the 
elements of electricity. 1885 MancJt. Exam. 26 May 4/5 
A great economisation of the commercial processes. 

Economize (/kp*nomaiz), v. [f. Gr. oIkov 6 h-os 

(see Economy) + -ize.] 

+ 1. intr. To act as the governor of a household. 
1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 41 The power .. to .. 
ceconomize in the Land which God hath given them, as 
Masters of Families in their Houses. 

+ 2. trans. To arrange, constitute, organize. Ohs. 
1691 Beverley Tkotts. Years Kitted. Christ 12 So shall 
the Divine Person .. Oeconomize . . the Lustre of its Glory. 
Ibid. 18 The Throne of God .. is so Oeconomiz’d as to be 
distinct. 

3. To use sparingly ; to effect a saving in. 

1820 W. Irvjn g Sketch Bk. 1 . 122 He is calculating how he 
shall economize time. 1847 Emerson Rcpr. Men vi. Napol. 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 371 He never economized his ammunition 
but. .rained a torrent of iron, .to annihilate all defence. 

b. To procure the funds for anything by econ- 
omy or saving. Somewhat rare . 

1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe I. iii. § 82. 341 Her., 
charities, .were economised from her own personal revenue. 

4. intr. To practise economy; to spend money 
more sparingly than before. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 2x9 ([Economising on prin- 
ciples of justice and mercy. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
xl. (1883) I. 217 Light is one of the things I do not like to 
economise in. 1845 McCulloch Taxation r. iii. (1852) 95 
When wages fall.. the poor.. are obliged to economise. 

5. tram. To turn to account, turn to the best 
account ; to apply to industrial purposes. 

1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds ix.‘ 117 It must be 
for man's advantage to economize this power. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 6 How this labour may . . be .. 
economized, so as to produce the richest results. 1863 
A. Ramsay Phys.Geol. (1878) 606 Who knows, .what motive 
powers may . . be economised other than those that result 
from the direct application of heat. 1872 Yeats. Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 366 [Machinery’s] object is to economise force 
supplied from without. 

Hence Economized ppl '. a . 

*875 Whitney Life Lang. vi ; 106. These are already 
economized alterations of something still more primitive. 

Economizer (fkp-nomshzui). [f. prec. + -er L] 
One who or that which economizes. 

X. One who makes money go a long way; one 
who effects saving in expenditure. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop (1867) 281 Sarah is as good an 
economiser as any going. 1886 Pall Mall Budget 7 Jan. 
4/2 He was a most rigid economizer who spent a halfpenny 
in tar, but when the ship foundered his economy was not 
much appreciated even by himself. 

2. One who practises ‘ economy of truth’. 

1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 86 The modern econo- 
miser keeps back his opinions or dissembles the grounds of 
them. * 

3. Meek. An appliance of any kind intended to 
effect a saving, esp. of heat or fuel. Also attrib. 

18. . Chambers' Encyct. s.v. Caloric Engine , [Economy of 


fuel] is effected by a 1 regenerator,’ or more properly, 

‘ economizer’. .1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 64/2 Fire Econo- 
miser for. ordinary grates.. 1885 Manch. Exam. 3 Jan. 
S5/1 A boiler in the economiser house exploded. 

Economizing (z'kp’nomabziq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -INC 1 .] The action or process : a. of turn- 
ing to account for industrial purposes; b. of 
using with reserve and to the best effect. 

1879 Cassell's. Techn. Editc. IV. 214/2 The appliances 
for the economising of water. x88x Athenxum 17 Sept. 
364/2 .Work, which a slight economizing of his boundless 
materials might.. expedite. 

Economy (/kp’nomi). Forms: 6 econ-, yco- 
nomie, 7 ceconomie, ( 7 , 8 eeconomy), 7-9 ccco- 
nomy, j- economy, [ad. L. ecconomia , ad. Gr. 
ohcovofua, f. oiKovbfios one who manages a house- 
hold (tisu. spec, a steward), f. otko-s house + -vbpos, 
f. ve/ie iv to manage, , control. The Gr. obrord/ioy 
was adopted in classical Lat. as aronomtis, but 
seems to have been re-introduced into med.L. from 
contemporary Gr. (in an ecclesiastical sense) with 
the phonetic spelling yconomus , whence the early 
Fr. and Eng. yconomie as forms of this word. 

In Christian Latin the accepted transl, of oucovo/iia was 
dispensatio (cf. L, dispensator — Gr. oIkoi'omot steward) ; 
hence in certain. Tlicol, senses economy and dispensation 
are used convertibly.] 

I. Management of a house ; management gene- 
rally. 

J* X. The art or science of managing a household, 
esp. with regard to household expenses. Obs. exc. 
in phrase Domestic economy. 

£1530 Pol. Rcl. ff L. Poems (x866) 29 The Doctrynnl 
Princyplis and Proverbys Yconomie, or Howsolde keepyng. 
[1580 North Plutarch 303 A part whereof is Oecono- 
mia, commonly called House-rule.] 1673 Marvell Reh. 
Transp. II. 255 You have contrary to. .good ceconomy made 
a snow-house in your upper Roome. 

b. The manner in which a household, or a 
person’s private expenditure, is ordered, arch . 

17x0 Steele Taller No. 50 r 3 His Equipage and Oeco- 
nomy had something in them, .sumptuous. <*17*3 Mrs. 
Centlivre Artifice iv. (D.) He ought to be very rich, 
whose oeconomy is so profuse. 1727 Pope Th. Par. Subj. 
in Swift’s Wks. J755 II. 1. 229 Three great ministers, who 
could exactly compute .. the accompls of a kingdom, but 
were wholly ignorant of their own ceconomy. 1788 Priest- 
ley Led. Hist. v. xlix. 372 Impertinence .. to watch over 
the ceconomy of private people. 1825-45 Carlyle Schiller 
11. (ed. 2) 70 If you could find me any person that would 
undertake my small economy. 

J* c. concr . A society ordered after the manner 
of a family. Obs. 

X75Z Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 249 At Holbeck we. .had an 
economy of young men. 

+ d. The rules which control a person’s mode of 
living ; regimen, diet. Obs. rare. 

1735 Barber in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 85 The oeconomy 
you are under must necessarily preserve your life many 
years. 

2. In a wider sense : The administration of the 
concerns and resources of any community or es- 
tablishment with a view to orderly conduct and 
productiveness ; the art or science of such admin- 
istration. Frequently specialized by the use of 
adjectives, as Domestic , Naval, Rural , etc. So 
f Charitable Economy [in Fr. Jconomie charitable ] : 
the management of charitable institutions. 

1651 Hobbes L<miath. 11. xxiii. 124 Special Administration 
..at home, for the Oeconomy of a Common-wealth. 1691 
T. H[ale], Acc. New Invent. 117 Of Naval Oeconomy or 
Husbandry. X730 A. Gordon Maffci s Amphith. 344 
*T would have been bad Oeconomy to make such an use of 
them [Cushions]. 1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. (1774) 194 
Rural seconomy is but at a low ebb herk 1778 Robertson 
Hist. A/ner. I. iv. 320 The functions in domestic oeconomy , 
are many, which fall to the share of women. i8ox Mrs. 
Trimmer (title), Oeconomy of Charity, or an address^ to 1 
Ladies adapted to the present state of charitable institu- 
tions. 1863 P. Barry (title). Dockyard Economy and N aval 
Power. 1866 Rogers Agric. «$■ Prices I. xix. 455 Articles. . 
employed in the. .economy of agricultural operations. 

b. esp. Management of money, or of the finances. 

1741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage II. 7 It was not the 
only erroneous Instance of his Oeconomy. 1796 Burke Let. 
Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 23 A system of ceconomy which 
would make a random expence, .not easily practicable. 

3. Political Economy [transl. Fr. Iconomie poli- 
tique] : originally the art or practical science of 
managing the resources of a nation so as to increase 
its material prosperity; in more recent use, the 
theoretical science dealing with the laws that regu- 
late the production and distribution of wealthy 

1767 Sir J. Stewart (title), An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Political Economy. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. iv. Introd. 

II. 3 Political ceconomy- .proposes two distinct objects.. to 
provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence for the people .. 
and. .to supply the state.. with a revenue sufficient for the 
publick services. 1825 M c Culloch Pol. Econ. l § z. 1 Poli- 
tical Economy is the science of the laws which regulate the 
production, distribution, and consumption of those articles 
or products which have exchangeable value, and are either 
necessary, useful, or agreeable to man. a 1830 Sir J._ Sin- 
clair Corr. (1831) II. 125 The French have long distin- 
guished themselves by their knowledge of political economy. 
i868_Rogers Pol. Econ. i. (ed. 3) 2 The subject of a treatise on 
political economy is, the services which men render to each 
other; but those services only on which a price can be put. 


4. Careful management of resources, so as to 
make them go as far as possible. 

a. with reference to money and material wealth : 
Frugality, thrift, saving. Sometimes euphemis- 
tically for : Parsimony, niggardliness. 

> 1670 Cotton Espcmon 1. 11. 62 Men have . . been very 
liberal in their censure of the Duke’s Oeconomy. a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. (1704) III. 88 Nor was this 
Oeconomy well liked even in France. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Perl ue’s A need.. Paint. {1786) I. 162 The luxury of Britain 
did not teach him [Holbein] more oeconomy than he had 
practised in his own country. X770 Jas. Harris in Priv.Lett. 
xst Ld. Malmesbury I. 196 There can be no independence 
without economy. 1863 Froude Hist. Eng. VII. 5 The 
economy with which [Q.] Mary had commenced her reign 
had been sacrificed to superstition. 

b. concr. An instance or a means of saving or 
thrift ; a saving. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IL389 The suppression 
of the packets is one of the economies in contemplation. 
x868 Rogers Pol. Econ. xiii. (1876) 10 Improved breeds of 
horses, cattle . . are really economies. 1876 Times 4 Oct., 
[The Railway Company] has only been saved from utter 
bankruptcy by economies. 

c. with reference to immaterial things, as time, 
personal ability, labour, etc. 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids vi. 275 The economy shown 
by nature jn her resources is striking, 1875 Ha.merton Jutcll. 
Life in. vii. 107 To read a language that has been very im- 
perfectly mastered is felt to be a bad economy of time. 

XI. 5. Theol. The method of the divine govern- 
ment of the world, or of a specific department or 
portion of that government. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. i. § 1. 28 All this is 
the method and Oeconomy of heaven. 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist. I. v. X27 The whole Oeconomy of our Salvation 
might be the better represented. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. 
Revel, i. 15 That particular scheme of the divine economy 
which is revealed to us in the New Testament. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul II. 226 The true theological position of the Law — 
its true position, that is, in the Divine ceconomy of salvation. 

b. esp. A 1 dispensation a method or system of 
the divine government suited to the needs of a 
particular nation or period of time, as the Mosaic , 
Jewish , Christian economy. 

1664 H. More Mysl. Iniq . 5x6 Apol., Tending to the 
greater ornament and completeness of the Christian Oeco- 
nomy. 1698JJ0RRIS Pracf. Disc. (1707) IV. 256 The Oeco- 
nomy of Faith should go before that of Vision. 1710 
Prideaux Orig. Tillies ii. 58 The Mosaical Oeconomy. 
1841 Myers Cat/i. Tlu jil § 4. 13 This Egyptian influence 
in the Mosaic Economy has been largely over-rated. 1862 
Goulburn Pers. Relig. pf Thc Economy of Grace. 1871 
Macduff Mem. Patmos viii. 100 The twofold song descrip- 
tive of both economies. 


III. 6 . a. Theol. [after Gr. oitcovofua in the late 
sense ‘politic administration’.] The judicious 
handling of doctrine, i.e. the presentation of it in 
such a manner as to suit the needs or to con- 
ciliate the prejudices of the persons addressed, 
b. This sense has been (by misapprehension or. 
word-play) often treated as an application of 4. 
Hence the phrase economy (as if ‘cautious or 
sparing use’) of truth. 

Newman’s history of the Arlans (1833) contained a section 
on the use of ‘ the Economy ' by the Fathers. The word 
was eagerly caught up by popular writers and used con- 
temptuously, as if it were a euphemistic name for dishonest 
evasion ; in this sense it is still freq. met with. The sense 
of otKoyopia to which Newman referred occurs freq. in 
Chrysostom and Gregory Nazianzen ; e.g. the former, com- 
menting on the words ‘vain deceit’ (Col. ii. 8) says that 
some deceits are good, c.g. f that practised by Jacob, which 
was ovk audn] aX V oi«oi»o/u'a not a fraud but an* economy *. 
The ecclesiastical use of the word occurs in Fr._ writers of 
the 17th and 18th c., and was ridiculed by Voltaire ; hence 
the appearance of b so early as 1796. See also Economic a. 5. 

a. 1833 J. H. N ew.ma n A rinns i. § 3 (1876) 65 The 
Economy is certainly sanctioned by St. Paul in his own 
conduct. To the Jews he became as a Jew, etc. 1841 
— Tracts for Times xc. (ed. 4) 83 What was an economy m 
the reformers, is a protection to us. 1885 E. S. Ffoulkes 
Prim. Consecration iv. 03 Whether S. Cyril pushed his 
economy — or, as it would now be called, his diplomacy — 
too far. 

b. 1796 ^ Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 208 Falsehood 
and delusion are allowed in no case whatever. But. .there 
is an ceconomy of truth, .a sort of temperance, by which a 
man speaks truth with reason that he may continue to speak 
it the longer. Mod. ‘ I do not impute falsehood^ to the 
Government, but I think there has been considerable 
economy of truth 

IV. Organization, like that of a household. 

7. The structure, arrangement, or proportion of 
parts, of any product of human design. 

+ a. spec, of a poem, play, etc. [Immediately 
from Gr. and Lat.] Obs. 

1671 Milton Samson Introd., Such ceconomy or dis- 
position of the fable as may stand best with., decorum. 
1697 Drvden Pirg. Past. Pref. (1721) I- 9 X 1x1 ^ 11S * • tEco- 
nomy of a Poem, Virgil much excells Theocritus, 
b. gen. , 

X734 Watts Reliq. fuv. (1789) 217 An odd sort of elegance 
in the oeconomy of her table. 1730. A. Gordon Maffci s 
AmphiiJu 311 The Crossings of Stairs .. would confound 
the Oeconomy of the Building. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1770) II- xxx vii. 21 The ceconomy of the table was recom- 
posed. "1756 Colman & Thornton Connoisseur No. 103 
That the oeconomy of the beau fait, .may not be disarranged. 

8. In wider sense: The organization, internal 
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ECONTBARY. 

constitution, - apportionment of functions, of any 
complex unity. 

: f a. of the Trinity. Obs. • 

1592 tr. Junius on Rev. iv. 2 According to the ceconomie 
or dispensation thereof [of the divine essence]. 3660 Jer. 
Taylor Worthy Contntun . i. § 3. 46 For now we are to con- 
sider how his natural body enters into this ceconomy and 
dispensation. 2720 Waterland Eight Serm. 268 This 
Order and Oeconomy, observable in the Persons of the 
Sacred Trinity. , 

b. of an individual body or mind. Sometimes 
cotter, (like * system *) for the body as an organized 
whole. 

2660 Boyle New Ex p. Phys. Meek. (1682] 176 The whole 
Oeconomy of the body, a 2704 T. Brown Praise j of Perm 
Wks. 1730 I. 95 The whole oeconomy of their brain is cor- 
rupted. 2752 Hume Ess. f Treat. (1777) 1 . 192 With regard 
to the ceconomy of the mind.. all vice is indeed pernicious. 
2880 J. w. Legg Bile 193 An effort of the ceconomy to eject 
the poison. . , 

■ c. of the material creation or its subdivisions, 
as in phrases, animal \ vegetable economy , economy 
of nature. 

2658 R. White tr. Rigby's Pcnud. Symp. (1660) 53 Within 
the course and ceconomy of nature. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac. 
11. § 1 (1737) II. 1. 19 An Animal-Order or Oeconomy, 
according to which the Animal Affairs are regulated and 
dispos’d. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. Introd. 2 They., 
had no idea . . of the vegetable oeconomy. 2813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Client, v. (1814) 209 Water is absolutely neces- 
sary to the economy of vegetation. 2825 Waterton Wand. 
S.Amer. 11. ii. 174 We will retire to its forests to collect and 
examine the economy of its most rare and beautiful birds. 

d. of human society as a whole, or of any par- 
ticular community. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. (1682) 26 Nor will [heads 
that are disposed unto schism] be ever confined unto the 
order or (economy’ of one body. 2652 Hobbes C^. < 5 * Soc. 
v. § 2. 75 In old time there was a manner of living, and as 
it were a certain (economy, .living by Rapine. 2722 Sped. 
No. 404 r 1 In the Dispositions of Society, the civil 
(Economy is formed in a chain as well as the natural. 2815 
Dk. York Let. in Gurw. Disp. Wellington X. 4 Your . . at- 
tention must.. be directed to. .the interior economy of the 
different corps. 2879 Cassell’s Tecltn. Editc. IV. 67/2 This 
real value in the economy of society is not disparaged. 

+ Eco'ntrary, aitv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. c eon - 
trario in same sense.] Contrariwise, vice versa. 

2522 Act 4 Hen. VIII , xix. § 11 That no persone that ys 
rated for landes..be sette or taxed for his goode and catelles 
moveables neythere econtrary. 

t Eco*nverse, adv. Obs. rare—' 1 , [f. L. e con- 
verso of same meaning.] Conversely. 

2547 Boorde Brev. Health ccviii. 71 b, That reason may 
knowe the truth from the falshod and so econverse. 

|| Ecossaise. [F. ieossaise fern. adj. ‘Scotch’. 
Cf. Schottische.] (See quot.) 

m 2863 E. Pauer Programme 27 Apr., A lively dance tune 
in 2/4 time. In older music the Ecossaise was in 3/4 slow 
time, and was sometimes used for the Andante. 

£ costate (flqrstJt), a. [f. E- pref. 3 + L. costa 
• rib + -ate.] (See quot.) 

2866 Treas. Bot., Ecostate , not having a central or 
strongly-marked rib or costa. 

II Ecoute (ekut). Mil. [F. iconic (f. Icouter to 
listen) an excavation, in which a miner can listen 
for the working of the enemy's miners.] (See quot.) 

2815 Hutton Phil, fy Math. Diet. I. 282 Catacouslics , . . 
are ecoutes or small galleries, .in front of the glacis of a 
fortified place, all of which communicate with a gallery that 
is carried parallel to the covert-way. 

j| Ecphasis. [Gr. euipaots declaration, f. stem 
either of €K<patvciv to show forth, or of c/f^avai to 
tell forth. Cf. Ecphrasis. (See quot.) 

2708 Phillips, Ecphasis (in Rhet.) a plain declaration or 
interpretation of a thing. 2775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Ecphonema (ekfonrma), Rhet. [Gr. tK<p w- 
vijna, f. €K(puvi-uu to cry out.] (See quot.) 

2726-2800 Bailey, Ecphonema, a rhetorical figure, a 
breaking out of the voice, with some interjectional particle. 
2775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Ecphone’sis. Also 6 ■ eephonisis. Rhet. 
[Gr. itttp&vrjats, f. as prec.] Exclamation, an ex- 
clamatory phrase. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie (Arb.) 221 Eephonisis, the 
figure of exclamation, .it vtters our minde by all such words 
as do shew’ any extreme passion. 264* John Eaton Honey- 
combe of free Just if. 378 The Ecphonesis or acclamation of 
Chrysostome upon this plea. 2722 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Grant. 226 Ecphonesis, Admiration or Wonder and Exclam- 
ation . . is marked thus (!'. 2725 in Kersey. 1722-2800 in 
Bailey. 2775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

H Ecphora (e'kfJra). Archil. [Gr. ltt<popa, f. 
tKtpipuv, f.-iu out + ^epeiv to bear.] (See quot.) 

2725 Kersey, Ecphora, a jutting or bearing out in a 
building. 2736 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1842-76 Gwilt 
Archil. Gloss, Ecphora , a word used by Vitruvius to 
signify the projecture of a member or moulding of a column. 

t Ecphra’ctic, a. Med. Obs. [ad. late Gr. 
h«ppaKTiK 6 $ t f. iiecppaoffciv to remove obstructions.] 
Adapted to clear away obstructions ; aperient, 
deobstruent. Also as quasi -sb. Hence + Eo- 
phra’otical a., of same meaning. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 30 Must be dissolved by 
a.. cutting Ecphracticke. Ibid. 124 Ecphracrical, as it 
were purging fractures. 2665 G. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plague 16 It is of great concernment. . to procure thebloud 
and spirits a free course. . by sutable purges and Ecphrac-’ 
tick Medicines. 2775 Ash, Ecphractic, attenuating, dis- 


solving tough humours. 2883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ecpliractic , 
aperient, also tlm same as deobstruent. 

ll Ecphrasis (e*kfrasis). [Gr. (Kcppaats, f. Ik- 
<ppa£av,- f. Ik out + ippa&iv to speak.] (See quot.) 

2715 Kersey, Ecphrasis (in Rhet.) a plain declaration 
or interpretation of a thing. 2814 Edin. Rev. XXIV. 65 
The same florid effeminacies of style, .in . . an ecphrasis of 
Libamus, are harmless. 

II Ecraseur (<rkraz£r). Surg. [F. ecraseur 
crusher, f. icraser to crush.] A blunt chain-saw, 
tightened by a screw or by a rack and pinion, for 
removing piles, polypi, etc. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

* 1859 Dubl. Hosp. Gaz. 15 Jan., On the use of the Ecraseur 
in the operation for Anal Fistula. 

- 1 Ecrhythmous (ekrrjmms). [f- Gr; tKpvOpos 
out of tnne, f. i k out + fiu6p.6? rhythm ; see -ous.] 
[2715 -Kersey, Ecrhythmus , a Pulse that, observes no 
.Method.] * 1883 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ecrhythmous. old term 
applied by Galen to the pulse, and meaning irregular or un- 
rhythmical. 

II Ecroulement. [Fr.] The fall of a mass of 
rock, a building, etc. Used Jig. ; also spec, in Geol. 

2820 H. Matthews Diary of an Invalid. (1835) 288 Na- 
poleon has so catamaranned the foundations, that more 
than one ecroulement has already taken place. 2839 Mur- 
chison Silurian System i. xiii. 163. The great ecroulement 
of rocks round Daren. Ibid. i. xxxii. 435, I found the phe- 
nomena to be similar to many ecroulemens of Alpine tracts. 

|j Ecru (dcr/7), a. [F. ecru raw, unbleached.] 
The name of a colour ; the colour of unbleached 
linen. Also quasi-j£. 

1869 Latest News 5 Sept. 7 White dcru or maize are the 
shades preferred. 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 9/1 The brides- 
maids . . wore dresses of pink satin and dcru muslin. 
Ecsta*siate, v. rare. [f. Ecstasy + -ate. Cf. 
F. cxlasicr.] irans. *=Ecstacjze. 

1825 New Month. Mag. VIII. 278 The singer.. may 
extasiate his audience. 

Ecstasied (e - kstasid),///. a. [f. Ecstasy v , 
+ -ed.] a. Exalted in contemplation, b. . En- 
raptured. 

2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemb. 11. iv, Seraphims and the 
most ecstasied order of intelligence. 2662 K. W. Conf. 
Charac. (i860) To Rdr. 9 Those.. whose extasied souls 
ravished with joy of his condigne punishment, by excesse 
of exalted spirits did themselves injuries. 1787 tr. Klop - 
stock's Messiah in. 115 Thus ecstasied, sang the youthful 
spirits of Heaven. 

|| Ecstasis (e'kstasis). Also 7 extasis. [mod. 
L a. Gr. tKoraais ; see Ecstasy.] 

— Ecstasy sb. 2 , 3 . 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 11. v. 1. v. (1651)^92 Another. . 
like in effect to Opium, Which puts them. . into a kinde of 
Extasis. 2656 Ridcley Pract. Physick 109 Ecstasis is 
either true, as when the mind is drawn away to contemplate 
heavenly things, or etc. 2874 H. Reynolds John Baft. iii. 
§ 3. 201 Vision, dream, trance, ecstasis, were common inci- 
dents in the history of the Hebrew prophets. 

Ecstasize (e-kstasriz), v. [f. Ecstas-y + -ize. 
Cf. Ecstacy .v.] 

1. traits. To throw into an ecstasy or transport 
of rapturous feeling ; to give pleasurable excite- 
ment to. Also refl. 

2835 New Month. Mag . XLV. 469 The auditors were 
delighted, enraptured, ecstacized. 2853 Miss Sheppard 
Ch. Auchester 1 . 54, I should have ecstasised myself ill. 
1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie III. xvi. 251 Read passages 
from Byron, .ecstasizing the lawyer's lady. 

' 2. intr. To ‘go into ecstasies ’. 

1854 T. Gwynne Nanette (1864] 18 The merry old woman 
was ecstasizing over the size and beauty of the . . fish. 

Ecstasy (e*kstasi). Forms: 4-5 exstasie, 
-eye, 6-9 extasie, -y, ecstacy, exstacy, -ie, 6-8 
exstasy, 6 extascie, 7 extase, ecs-, estasie, 8, 9 
ectasy, ecstasie, 7-9 extacy, 6- ecstasy. See also 
Ecstasis. [a. OF. extasie , (after words in -sic, ad. 
-L. -si a) f. med.L. extasis , a. Gr. e /Terrain?, f. e/ccrra- 
stem of i£iffTavai to put out of place (in phrase 
({nTTavat (ppevuiv ‘to drive a person out of his 
wits'), f. f k out + loTavai to place. The mod. 
Eng. spelling shows direct recourse to Gr. The 
Fr. extase is ad. med.L. or Gr. 

The classical senses of octrratriv are ‘insanity’ and ‘be- 
wilderment ' ; but in Jate Gr. the etymological meaning re- 
ceived another application, viz., 1 withdrawal of the soul 
from the body, mystic or prophetic trance ’ ; hence in later 
medical writers the word is used for trance, etc., generally. 
Both the classical arid post-classical senses came into' the 
mod. langs., and in the present fig. uses they seem to be 
blended.] 

1. The slate of being * beside oneself', thrown 
into a frenzy or a stupor, with anxiety, astonish- 
ment, fear, or passion. 

1382 Wyclif Acts iii. jo Thei weren fulfillid with won- 
dryng, and exstasie, that is, leesyng of mVnde of resoun 
and lettyng of tunge. Va 1400 Chester PI. it. (1847) 113 
J knowe. .That you be in greate exstacye. 259* MarloWe 
Jetv Malta 1. ii. 227 Our words will but increase his 
ecstasy. 1605 Shaks. Macb. tn. ii. 19 To lye In restlesse 
extasie. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 201 With a great 
and sudden Army he entered . . In which extasie the English 
Factours fled to Bantam. 2834 Disraeli Rev. Epick 1. ii, 
The crouching beasts Cling to the earth in pallid ecstasy. 

2. Pathol, t a. By early writers applied vaguely, 
or with conflicting attempts at precise definition, 
to all morbid states characterized by unconscious- 
ness, as swoon, trance, catalepsy, etc. 


. ECSTATIC.. 

1598 Marston Pygrnal. v. 124 Beames . . shqote from out 
the fairenes of her eye : At which he stands asm an extasie. 
j6oo Holland Livy xliiii. xv. 170 The principal 1 person of 
the embassage . . fell downe flat before them in a swoune 
and extasie. 2604 Shaks. Oth. iv. i. 80, I . . Jayd good 
scuses vpon your extasie [Stage direction to line 40 : Falls 
into a trance]. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. in. (1702) 1. 160 
The Ministers of the State, .like men in an Extasy. .had no 
Speech or Motion. _ 

b. In modem scientific use. (See quot.) 

2866 A. Flint Prittc. Med. (2880) 840 Ecstasy. In this 
condition, the mind, absorbed in a dbminant idea, becomes 
insensible to surrounding objects. 1882 Quain Diet. Med., 
s. v. The term ecstasy has been applied to certain morbid 
states of the nervous system, in which the attention is oc- 
cupied exclusively by one idea, and the cerebral control is 
in part withdrawn from the lower cerebral and certain reflex 
functions. These latter centres may be in a condition of 
inertia, or of insubordinate activity, presenting various dis- 
ordered phenomena, for the most part motor. 

3 . a. Used by mystical writers as the technical 
name for the state of rapture in which the body 
was supposed to become incapable of sensation, 
while the soul was engaged in the contemplation 
of divine things. Now only Hist, or allusive. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 107 In such sober kind 
of ecstacies did Plotinus find his own soul separated from 
his body. 1656 H. More Antid. Ath. m. ix. (2712) 171 
The Emigration of humane Souls from the bodie by Ec- 
stasy. 1600 Locke Hum. Uud. 11. xix. (16951 119 Whether 
that which we call Extasie, be not dreaming with the 
Eyes open, I leave to be examined. 2696 Aubrey Mite. 
(1721) 281/2 Things seen in an Extacy are more certain 
than those we behold in dreams. 2842 Emerson Transcend \ 
Wks. 1875 II. 282 He [the Transcendental ist] believes In 
inspiration and in ecstasy. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics {1I60) 
I. in. n. 65 Ecstasy .. is the liberation of your mind from 
its finite consciousness. 2879 Lefevrc Philos, i. 29 The 
Chaldzeans and the Semites let loose on the West these 
wanton rites, the intoxication of the senses, and by a natural 
transposition, mystic ecstasy. 

b. The state of trance supposed to be a con- 
comitant of prophetic inspiration ; hence, Poetic 
frenzy or rapture. Now with some notion of 4. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ii. Wks. (1851) 59 Certaine 
women in a kind of ecstasie foretold of calamities to come. 
2682 Burnet Rights Princes iv. 125 Eucherius, Bishop of 
Orleans :/ being in an Extasy, saw him in Hell. 2751 Gray 
Elegy xii, Hands . . waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 2755 
— Progr. Poesy (R.), He that rode sublime Upon the 
seraph wings of ecstacy. 18x3 Scott Trierm. in. xxxv, 
He leant upon a harp, in mood Of minstrel ecstasy. 

4 . An exalted state of feeling which engrosses 
the mind to the exclusion of thought ; rapture, 
transport. Now chiefly, Intense or rapturous de- 
light : the expressions ecstasy of woe , sorrenv, de- 
spair, etc., still occur, but are usually felt as 
transferred. Phrase, To be in, dissolve (trans. 
and intr.), be thrown into ecstasies, etc. 

1526 Pilgr . Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 162 After they come 
downe agayn to themselfe from suche excessyue eleuacyon 
or extasy. 2583 Stubbes An at. Abus. (1877) Ep. Ded. 6 
In extasie of despaire. 2602 Weever Mirr. Mart. Divb, 
In a sorrow-sighing extasie, Henry tooke leaue. 1620 
Melton Astrolog. 4 This extasie of my admiration was 
broken off by the occasion of -a noyse. 2632. Milton 11 
Petiser. 265 As may with sweetness, through mine ear, Dis- 
solve me into ecstasies, a 2704 T. Brown Pleas. Love Wks. 
1730 1. 1 12 In exstasies I wou’d dissolving lie. 27Z3 De Foe 
Col. Jack{iZ^o) 26 Boyish tricks that I played in the ecstacy 
of my joy. 2820 Scorr Motuist. v, The ecstasy of the monk s 
terror. 1831 Macaulay Moore’s Byron, Ess. (1854) I. 105 
What somebody calls the ‘ecstasy of woe’. 2848 — ntsL 
Eng. I. 627 The crowd was wrought up to such an ecstasy 
of rage that, etc. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (2868) 29 There 
had been no ecstasy, no gladness even. 2879 M. Arnold 
Fr. Critic on Milton Ess. 242 When he hears it he is in 
ecstasies. ' . 

. b. An outburst, a ’tumultuous '.utterance (of 
feeling, etc.). Obs. 

2695 Ld. Preston Boclh. 1. 32 The Fury- and Extasie 5 
of a giddy and passionate Multitude. 1725 Pope 
-iv. 2013 Shrill extasies of joy declare The fav’ring goddess 
present to the pray’r. 

5 . Comb. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 269 A poet! know him 
by The ecstasy-dilated eye. 

E’cstasy, v • U- the sb. Cf. Ecstasize vi] 

+ 1 . trans. To throw into a state of frenzy or 
stupor. Only in pass. Obs. 

2627 Feltham Resolves it. i. Wks. (1677) 159 They usd to 
be so extasi’d. .as. .to' tear their garments. 2646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. f 18781 I. 12 My Blood was Corral, and my 
Breath was Ice, Extasied from all Sence, to thinke, etc. 
2670 Conclave wherein Clem. VIII elected Pope 2 iney 
were extasied with distractions. 

• f 2 . intr. To behave as in an ecstasy. Obs . 

2636 W. Denny in Ann. Dubretista (2877) 15 With seem- 
ing seeing, yet not seeing eyes, .he extasies. 

3 . trans. To raise to a high state of feeling ; to 
fill with transport ; now esp. to delight intensely, 
enrapture. Chiefly \n pass. ;-see Ecstasied. 

2624 Heywood Captives v. i. in Bulien O. PI. IV, Thou 
■with these woords hast extasyde my sowle, 2632 — 
of West 1. 11. 1. Wks. 1874 II. 281, I cannot but wonder why 
any fortune should make a man ecstasied. 1660 C" nrt rf* 
Italy 89 She would extasy a forciner with the sight of n 
stately fabricks. 1864 Neale Seaton. Poems 251 Breatme 
with haste and ecstasied with joy’. 2874 T. Hardy Manat g 
Crowd II. xx. 232 The crowd was again ecstasied. 

Ecstatic (ekstartik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. «*- 
< TTartKos , f. stem in or a-. See Ecstasy sb. and -3C.J 
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A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of trance,- catalepsy, mystical 
absorption, stupor, or frenzy (see Ecstasy sb. i, 2, 
3) ; accompanied by or producing these conditions. 
Of persons : Subject to experiences of this kind. 

c 1630 Milton Passion 42 There doth my soul, .sit In pen- 
sive trance . . and ecstatic fit. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass 
(ed. 2) 286 The Quakers . . during these Extatick years . . 
were not in a Solid Condition. *718 Poi'E Eloisa 329 In 
trance extatic may thy pangs be drowned. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles u. xxx, Convulsions of extatic trance. 1821 
Joanna Bailue Mctr. Leg., Colum. xxvii, 27 The banded 
Priest’s . ecstatic art. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 
62 In the ecstatic state, individuality, memory, time, space 
.‘.all vanish. \ 

2 . Of the nature of ecstasy or exalted feeling; 
characterized by, or producing intense emotion (now 
chiefly pleasurable emotion). Of persons : Subject 
to rapturous emotion. '(See Ecstasy sb. 4.) 

1664 H. Morc Apology 503 Carried quite away in an 
Ecstatick fit of Love and Joy and transporting Admiration. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. xi, Mrs. Miller .. burst 
forth into the most ecstatic thanksgivings to Heaven. 1762 
Falconer Ship'ivr. 1. 260 He quivers in extatic pain. 1813 
H. & J. Smith Horace in Load. 42 Thy Newgate thefts im- 
part ecstatic pleasure. 1870 Disraeli Lothnir vii. 24 She 
had thrown, herself in ecstatic idolatry at the feet of the 
hero of Caprera. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. i. 

§ 27. 45 Minds of a visionary and ecstatic nature. 

3 . absol. quasi-.cA rare. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. 25 The man indeed 
at times is all upon the ecstatic. 

B. sb. 1 . One who is subject to fits of ecstasy 
(see Ecstasy sb. 2, 3). 

1659 Gauden Tears of CJi. 201 (D.) Old Hereticks and 
idle Ecstaticks. 1879 Baring-Gould Germany II. 190 A 
swarm of . . ecstatics . . spread over the country. 18 . . 
Proctor in Cycl. Sc. I. 433 The childhood and youth of 
an ecstatic. 

2 . pi. Sarcastically used for: Utterances in a 
state of ecstasy or transport ; transports. 

1819 Byron Juan nr. xi, Dante’s more abstruse ecstatics 
Meant to personify the mathematics. 1865 Sat. ReV. 11 Nov. 
616 Ecstatics again, might be spared. 

II Ecsta'tica. [mod.L., f. as prec.] (See quot.) 

1879 Carpenter Meat. Phys. 11. xix. 689 ‘ Ecstaticas/i. e. 
females of strongly Emotional temperament, who fell into 
a state of profound Reverie. 1883 Salmon in Contcmp. Rev. 
Oct. 521 Abbd Clocquet was able to consult an ecstatica of 
his acquaintance. 

Ec statical, a. arch . [f. Ecstatic + -al.] = 
Ecstatic. 

1600 O. E. Repl. Libel 1. ii. 43 Let this lunaticall or ex- 
taticall frier, .forbeare to bragge. 16x3 Purchas Pilgr. 111. 
xv. 320 At the solemne Feasts of Bellona those sacred ser- 
uants wounded each other in an extaticall furie. 16x2-5 
Bp. Hall Contempl.N. T. iv. x». (1796) III. 297 This was 
not Abraham’s or Elihu’s extatical sleep, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. cxliv. 3 David’s rapture, ex- 
pressed in an ecstatica! question of sudden wonder, a 1678 
Woodhead Holy Living (1881) 186 Graces, .which some 
saints of God enjoy in extatical. . raptures. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Misc. (1699) 239 Extatical love .. continually carries 
me out to Good without myself. 1682 News fr. France 5 
If he thinks what he sayes will be reported in the Kings 
hearing . . he grows almost Ecstatical. 

Hence Ecstatically adv in an ecstatic manner ; 
in a state of ecstasy. Also f Ecsta-ticalness, 
ecstatic condition. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 293 Spoken rapturously 
and ecstatically. 1667 — Div. Dial. ii. § 14 (1713) 131 
Madness is nothing else but an Ecstaticalness of the Soul. 
1809 W. Irving Knickcrb. <1861) 63 The Dutch discoverers 
. . made certain of the natives most ecstatically drunk, 
2824-9 Landor Imag. Const. (1846) II. 6, I would . .extati- 
cally shed the last drop of my blood for His Holiness. 
1885 Spectator % Aug. 1047 Blackwood . . rejoices ecstati- 
cally . . over the downfall of the Gladstone Government. 

+ E-cstatize, v. Obs. rare . [f. Ecstat-ic 4- -ize.] 
trans. To throw into an ecstasy, ecstasize. 

1654 Gayton Rest. Notes iv. viii. 222 He stood extatiz’d 
at that Picture. 

il Ectasia (ekt£i‘zia). Pathol. [mod.L., as if 
a. Gr. *(KTa.ata } f. as next, on. the analogy of avat- 
odrjaia, etc.] A dilatation. A synonym of 
Aneurism. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1876 tr. Wagneds Gen. Pathol. 509 Bronchial ectasias 
with intact or ulcerated mucous membrane. 

11 Extasis. [mod.L., a. Gr. cKxatm, f. Iktuvciv, 
f. Ik out + reiveiv to stretch.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

X706 Phillips, Ectasis , Extension or Stretching out. In 
Grammars. Figure whereby a short Syllable is extended 
or made long. 1715 in Kersey. X721-X800 in Bailey ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

2 . Pathol. Any morbid condition characterized 
by a state of dilatation. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Ectenic (ektemik), a. [f. Gr. Iwrcy-ifr strained, 
f. hcTcivtiv to stretch out + -ic.] Epithet applied 
to the phenomena, otherwise called ‘mesmeric* 
or hypnotic, considered as produced by a state of 
strained attention. 

1882 Ch. Times 17 Feb. 104 Manifestations . . psychic, 
biological, odylic, ectenic. 

Eeteron, -onic, bad forms of Ecderon, -onic. 
1873 M iv art Elern. Anat. vit. 237 The common term 
Ecteron is applied to both structures. x88x — Cat 27 
The teeth.. in part are ecteronic. 


Ectethmoid (ekte^moid), a. [f. Ecto- + Eth- 
moid.] • A term for the prefrontal of the fish, or 
of the lateral ethmoidal mass, with upper and 
middle turbinals in man ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

iSBz Parker in Trans. Linn. Soc. II. lit. 171 This is the 
prefrontal or ectethmoid [bone]. 

II Ecthlipsis (ek))li*psis). Prosody. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. €K0\ipis f f. €K6\t$€i v, f. Ik out + 0 \i 0 (tv to rub; 
squeeze.] ' (See quot. 1S80.) 

1657 J. # Smith Myst. Rhet. 175 Ecthlipsis.. a striking 
out. It is a figure of Prosodia, especially when (M) with 
his vowel is taken away, the next word beginning with a 
vowel. 1678 in Phillips. 1715 in Kersey. x8fk> Roby 
School Lat. Gr. § 941 Ecthlipsis , crushing out, in verse, of 
a syllable ending in in before an ensuing vowel. 

|| Ecthyma (ek]wi*ma). Pathol. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. cKOv/sa, f. €K 0 v€ tv 1 to break out as heat or. 
humours’ (Liddell & Scott). ‘ By some it is looked 
upon as the same as Impetigo 5 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1834 M. Good Stiidy of Med. (ed. 4) IV. 497 In Ecthyma 
the pustules are seldom numerous. 

Hence Ecthymatous a. 

18 6t Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 359 The ecthymatous 
form is nothing more than a chancroid. 

Ecto-(e*ktu), repr. Gr. hero, -stem of cxror adv., 
outside; employed as comb, form in many com- 
pounds of mod. formation, as E’cto-blast [Gr. 
/SAaoros sprout], see quot. E:cto-calca*neal a 
see quot. and Calcaneal. Exto-co'ndyloid [Gr. 
/fdpSuAos knuckle + -oid], see quot. E:cto-cu*nei- 
form a ., see quot. and Cuneiform. E-ctocyst 
[Gr. Kuor-ts bag], see quot. and Cyst. E cto- 
derm [Gr. Mppa skin], the outer layer of the 
blastoderm, also called epiblast\ also, a term ap- 
plied to the outer layer of the body of the Ccelente- 
rata ; hence Ectode*rmaI a ., Ectode*rmic a. 
Exto-mctatarse [mod.L. metatarsus the bones 
between the tarsus and the toes], see quot. for 
Ecto-calcancal. Exto-pa’rasite, see quot. i86r ; 
hence E cto-parasi tic a. E ctoplasm [Gr. 
TT\a<Tfui something moulded or formed], see quot. ; 
hence E ctoplaxmic a. Exto-proxtous a. [Gr. 
vpoJKTos anus, rump], belonging to the Ectofrocta, 
an order of Polyzoa having the anus outside the 
mouth-tentacles. Exto-pte*rygxid a. [see Ptery- 
goid], see quot. Exto-sarc. Zool. [Gr. oap£, 
aapK-os flesh], the outer transparent sarcode-layer 
of certain rbizopods, such as the Amoeba. Ecto- 
stosis [on the analogy of Gr. tfdcrrwcns, f. vorcov 
bone], an external growth of bone. Ectozoxn 
(//. -a) [Gr. £< 2 ov animal], see quot. 

1864 Webster, * Ecto-blast , the Membrane composing the 
walls of a cell. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) II. 74/2 
There are three calcaneal processes .. the third, called 
ectocalcaneal ’, from behind the ectocondyloid cavity and 
the ectometatarse. Lb id. 74/t The ** ectocondyloid * surface. 
Ibid. 68/2 A smaller ossicle, .is the “* ectocuneiform 1873 
Mivart Elem. Anal. v. 208 The ecto - cuneiform may 
enormously preponderate over the other cuneiforms as in 
the Horse. 1880 A thenarum 23 Oct. 536/1 Each individual 
of a colony of Polyzoa is encased in a cell known as the 
“ectocyst. x86x J. R, Greene Man. Anint . Kingd ., Cadent. 
xi The “ectoderm growing from within outwards. 1870 tr. 
Haeckel s Evol. Plan J. i ii. 67 The upper germ-layer, from 
which the outer skin -and the flesh proceed, Huxley named 
Ecto-derm, or Outer layer. X877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. 
i. 55 The “ectodermal cells constitute the epidermis(ecderon). 
1877 Foster Text-bk. Physiol, iii. 74 The junction of the 
“ectodermic muscular process [in Hydra ] with the body 
o’f its cell. x86i Hulme tr. Moquin - Tandon 11. vl 201 
Those Parasites which derive their nourishment from the 
skin . . have . . been named . . “Ectoparasites. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. An. iv. 192 Balatro [is] an ectoparasite, upon 
oligochretous Annelids. 1870 Rolleston Anint. Life 
Introd. 42 The Myxinoids. .are. .“ecto-parasitic. 1883 J. E. 
Ady in Knoxvl. 15 June 355/2 Its [Amoeba's] jelly-like body 
becomes faintly parcelled out into an outer firm (“ectoplasm) 
and an inner soft (endoplasm) layer. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 
583 Two cells . . separated . . by an “ectoplasmic layer . . of 
protoplasm.^ 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. viii. 460 The 
characteristic polypide of the “ectoproctous Polyzoa is a 
structure developed from the cystid. 1872 Mivart Elern. 
Anat. 13 1 The bony palate may be enriched by the addition 
. . of two extra bones, the “ecto-pterygoid and the ento- 
pterygoid. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. Yu 94 Beneath 
this lies a thick cortical layer (“ectosarc) distinguished by its 
clearness and firmness from the semifluid central substance 
(endosarc'. 1860 Mayse Exp. Lex., * Ectozoon, a general 
term for those parasitic insects . . that infest the surface, or 
external part of the body, in distinction from the Entozoa, 

J| Ecto*pia. Pathol. [mod.L. ectopia , f. Gr. 
cktoit- 09 , adj. f. ck out + run-os place.] ‘ Displace- 
ment ; anomaly of situation or relation * (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). *847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

•II Ectro’pion, -Xtm. Pathol . [mod.L. cciro- 
pium , Gr. cKrpbniov, f. Ik out -4 rpknciv to turn.] 
‘An outward bending; especially applied to the 
condition in which the eyelid folds on itself, so 
that the conjunctival surface becomes external; 
eversion of the eyelid ’ (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

1685 Cooke Marrow of Chinirg. (ed. 4) 11. § iii. 154 Ec- 
tropion is when the lower eyelid is fallen down. 1736 in 
Bailey. 1751 in Chambers Cycl. 1875 H.W alton Dis. Eye 
697 Ectropium is common in the under, and very uncommon 
in the upper eyelid. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 345" 
Ectropion signifies an everted condition of the lid. 


Ectrotic (ektr^’tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. bcrpariKbs 
pertaining to abortion, iKTtTpuuTKetv to miscarry.] 
‘ Term formerly applied to medicines and agents 
which cause abortion of the foetus. Also applied 
to medicines or modes of treatment which tend 
to produce the abortion or sudden cutting short 
of a disease’ (Syd* Soc. Lex.). 

x866 A. Flint Princ . Med. (1880) 1039 The local treatment 
[in small pox] embraces measures to render the eruption 
abortive on the face, or to prevent the disfiguration caused 
bypitting. The treatment for this end is called ectrotic. 

Ectylotic (ektilfrtik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
Gr. (ktv\qjtik6?, f. €ktv\6-(iv, recorded in sense of 
‘swell out into a callus’, but here taken as mean- 
ing ‘to remove warts’, f. Ik out + rt/Aor wart.] 
(See quots.) 

1736 Bailey, Ectyloticks, remedies proper to consume and 
eat off callus's, warts and other excrescences found on the 
flesh. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. 1847 Craig Ectylotic, 
having a tendency to remove callosities or indurations of 
the skin. 1864 in Webster. 

Ectypal (e’ktipah, a. [f. next + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to an ectype ; of the nature of an ectype 
or copy ; opposed to archetypal. 

1642 R. C. Union of Christ <5- Ch. 3 Materiall things are 
but Ectypall Resemblances and Imitations of spiritual! 
things. <1x711 . Ken Hymnoth. Wks. 1721 III. 232 Ectypal 
Salem here is in their Eye, The Model of Archetypal on 
high. 1845 Corrie Theol. inEncycl. Metrop. 857/1 A common 
d i vision [of Th eol ogyj . , used to be. .1, Archetypal Theology, 

. . 2, Ectypal, . . derived from the former. 

Ectype (e kteip). [ad. Gr. turvirov, neut. of 
eKTvnos worked in relief, f. *k out + tut tos figure.] 
f 1. An impression (in wax, clay, etc.) of a seal 
or medal. ? Obs. in lit. sense. 

1662 Phillips Prefi, Ectype , a thing taken out of another 
Copy. 1697 Evelyn Nnmism . v. 796 Sent the Ectype of 
a Medal to Sir Robt. Cotton. 1751 m Chambers Cycl. 

b. fig. A copy, reproduction ; csp. as opposed 
to archetype or prototype. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 1. 48 Thine own ectype Brownrfgge. 
1692 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 10 It is an Ectype or 
Exemplification of the Everlasting Covenant. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und, 11. xxxi. (1695) 212 The Complex Ideas of Sub- 
stances are Ectypes, Copies too; but not perfect ones. 1722 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. iii. 53 The true ectypes of their 
originals. . 1846 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s IVks. 771 To 
subordinate . . the prototype to the ectype. 

2. Archit. An object in relievo or embossed. 

1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss. 

Ectypography (ektipp*grafi). [f. Gr. cktuito-s 
( see Ectypb) + - 7 pa<pia a writing.] (See quot.) 

1870 Fair holt Diet. Terms Art s.v., A mode of etching 
by which the lines are raised on the plate instead of sunk 
in. Ibid. 179 [In ectypography] the lights are etched-in 
and the lines of the design left standing in relief, similar to 
the letters of type-founders. 

II ECU (ck«). [Fr. : originally ‘shield * :—L. scu- 
tum ; according to Littr6 so called because it bore 
on one face 3 fleurs-de-lis, like a heraldic shield.] 

A French silver coin ; commonly regarded as 
equivalent to the English ‘ crown Now used in 
France as a name for the five-franc piece. 

The relation of the Sen to the livre , and its actual value, 
varied greatly at different periods. There was also a gold 
ecu, similarly variable in nominal and actual value. 

• 1704 Royal Proclam. 18 June in Loud. Gas. No. 4029/1 
Ecu’s of France, or Silver Lewis.. Four Shillings and Six 
Pence. 1875 Jz.\ons Money xii. 145 The coinage of ecus .. 
Had been left unrestricted. 

t Eculee. Obs. rare~ 1 . [OF. ecu Ice, ad. L. 
cqindeits rack, dim. of c quits horse.] (See quot.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 152/1 An instrument named eculee 
of which two endes stonde on the ground and ii upward 
lyke Saynt Andrews crosse. 

Ecumenacy, -ic, -ical, -icity : see CEcumen*. 
Eczema ( e'kz/ma). Pathol. [Gr. tnCypa, f. 
ck^I-uv, f. in out + to boil.] ‘An acute, or 
chronic, non-contagious, simple inflammation of 
the skin, characterized by the presence of itching 
papules and vesicles which discharge a serous fluid, 
or dry up * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). There are many kinds 
of eczema ; a form occurring in cattle (E. cpizooti- 
cum ), is known as * the foot and mouth disease \ 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Eczema ,a name given by the 
antient physicians, to any fiery pustule on the skin. 3884 
St. James's Gaz. 24 Apr. 5 Animals . . may communicate 
disease.. though, .not suffering from.. eczema themselves. 
Hence Eczematous a ., Ecze matously adv. 

1B69 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct. 4 A family drank the milk 
[from a cow having the foot and mouth disease] undiluted, 
and are now suffering from an eczematous condition of the 
lips, tongue, and palate. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 105 The 
eczematously diseased tissues. 

fEd, a. Obs. rare. Only in super! edist or 
eddist. [Of uncertain origin ; it has been identi- 
fied with the OE. Pad happy (cf. Eadi, Eadness,, 
but the latter appears to be a spurious word 
evolved from corrupt readings. Perh. ed^dist may 
be a scribal error for oddist, which occurs elsewhere 
in the poem.] ? Distinguished in war. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5324 Ercules, bat honerable, edist of 
my knightes. Ibid. 595® Ector, .eddist of kmghtes. 

•t Ed-, Prefix, OE. ed-A OHG. it (a, id - (MGH. 
itc-, it-, mod.G. dial, it-), ON. id-, Goth, id-, 
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again, backwards ( = L. re-). Frequent in OE; ; 
a few examples survived into ME. ; see Edbote, 
Edgbow, Edhalde. 

-ed, suffix the formative of the pa. pple. of 
wk. vbs., had in OE. the forms -ed, -ad, -od {-ltd), 
where the vowel represents (though not with uni- 
form consistency) the. thematic suffix characteristic 
of the class to which the vb. belongs ; the ppl. 
suffix proper being -d OTeut. -do- OAryan -to- ; 
cf. Gr. vbl.adjs. in -t 6 s, and L. pples. in -tits. In 
some OE. vbs. the suffix is added immediately to 
the root-syllable, and therefore appears without 
preceding vowel as -d, or after a voiceless cons, 
as -/ ; e. g. in scald Sold, f. s(llan to Sell, boht 
Bought, f. bycgan to Buy. In ME. the several 
vowelled forms of the snffix (where they were not 
contracted) were levelled to -ed {-id, -yd), and 
this -ed is in most cases still retained in writing, 
although the pronunc. is now normally vowelless 
(d), or after voiceless cons, (t), as in robed (renbd), 
hoped (henpt). The full pronunc. (ed) regularly 
occurs in ordinary speech only in the endings 
-ted, -ded-, but it is frequently required by the 
metre of verse, and is still often used in the public 
reading of the Bible and the Liturgy. A few 
words, such as blessed, cursed, beloved, which are 
familiar chiefly in religious use, have escaped the 
general tendency to contraction when used as 
adjs. ; and the adjectival use of learned is dis- 
tinguished by its pronunc. (launed) from its use 
as simple pple. (larnd). From 16th to 18th c. the 
suffix, when following a voiceless cons, (preceded 
by a cons, or a short vowel), was often written -/, 
in accordance with the pronunc., as in jumpt, 
Vlhipt, stept. This is still practised by some 
writers, but is not now in general use. Where, 
however, a long vowel in the vb.-stem is shortened 
in the pple., as in crept, slept, the spelling with -t 
is universal. Some pples. have a twofold spell- 
ing, according as the vowel is shortened or not in 
pronunc. : e.g. leapt (lept), and leaped (ifpt). 

In several other classes of instances the -cti of early ME. 
has undergone subsequent contraction {in the inflected 
forms, however, this process had already begun in OE.) : 
e, g. the endings -ded, -ted became -did, -t(t, as in blcd(d, 
mod. bled , for OE. bltded (see Bleed v.), sel(t, m od. set, for 
OE. spied [see Set v.); after l, it, r, the ending -ded has 
often become -/, as in gilt, sent, girt ; and in certain cases 
I, m, it at the end of a verb-stem cause the suffix -ed to be- 
come -t, as in spilt , unkempt, burnt. These contractions 
occur only in the older words of the language, and many 
of the words in which they are found have parallel forms 
without contraction, in most cases with some difference of 
meaning or use. The Sc. form of -ed is -it, with which cf. 
such early ME, forms as i-nempnct named, i-crunet crowned, 
though these belong chiefly to extreme southern dialects. 

2. The suffix was (chiefly in 15th, 16th, and 
37th c.) added to adapted forms of L. pples., 
the intention being to assimilate these words in 
form to the native words which they resembled in 
function ; e.g. acqui sited, situated , versed {sine). 
Similarly, the ppl. adjs. in - ate , ad. L. -dtus, com- 
mon in mod. scientific nomenclature, have usually 
parallel forms in -a ted, without difference in mean- 
ing ; e.g . bipinnatc{d), dcntatc{d). 

3. It is possible that some of the adjs. formed 
by the addition of -ed to sbs. may be examples of 
this suffix rather than of -ed 2 . The apparent in- 
stances of this which can be traced back to OE., 
however, are found to belong to the latter. 

-ed, suffix 2 , OE.- edc = OS. -odi (not represented 
elsewhere in Teut., though ON. had adjs. simi- 
larly f. sbs., with ppl. form and i* umlaut, as 
cygftr eyed, hynrdr horned) OTeut. type -oitjo-, is 
appended to sbs. in order to form adjs. connoting 
the possession or the presence of the attribute or 
thing expressed by/ the sb. The function of the 
suffix is thus identical with that of the Lat. ppl. 
suffix -ius as used in caudatus tailed, auritus 
eared, etc. ; and it is possible that the Teut. - oitjo - 
may originally have been f. -#?<?- (see -ed 1 ), the 
suffix of pa. pples. of vbs. in - 6 jan formed upon 
sbs. In mod.Eng., and even in ME., the form affords 
no means of distinguishing between the genuine 
examples of this suffix and those ppl. adjs. in -ed* 
which are ultimately f. sbs. through unrecorded 
vbs. Examples that have come down from OE. 
are ringed OE. hringede, hooked OE. ho cede, 
etc. The suffix is now added without restriction 
to any sb. from which it is desired to form an adj. 
with the sense 'possessing, provided with, char- 
acterized by’ (something') ; e.g. in toothed, hooted , 
wooded, moneyed, cultured, diseased, jaundiced, 
etc., and in parasynthctic derivatives, as dark- 
eyed, seven-hilled, leather-aproned, etc. In bigoted, 
crabbed, dogged, the suffix has a vaguer meaning. 


(Groundless objections have been made to the use 
of such words by writers ignorant of the history 
of the language: see quot.) In pronunciation 
this suffix follows the same rules as -edE 
1779 Johnson Gray Wks. IV. 302 There has of late arisen 
a practice of giving to adjectives derived from substantives, 
the termination of participles : such as the ‘ cultured ’ plain 
. . but I was sorry to see in the lines of a scholar like Gray, 
the ‘honied' spring. _ 1832 Coleridge Table-T. (1836) 171’, 
I regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable talented .. 
The formation of a participle passive from a noun is a licence 
that nothing but a very peculiar felicity can excuse. ' 

Edacious (fd^-Jss), a. [f. L. eddei- (nom. edax), 
f. edUre to eat + -ous.] 

1 . Of or relating to eating ; devoted to eating, 
voracious. Now chiefly humorous. 

1829 I. Taylor Enthus. viii. 199 Our . . high-toned irrita- 
bility, edacious appetites, and pampered constitutions. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. xx. viii. 135 Who ^ shall judge 
him? — transcendent King of edacious Flunkies. 1866 K. 
Chambers Ess. Ser. 11. 182 His edacious peculiarities — 
whether, .he was. .most partial to lamb or turkey, 
b. Jig. Greedy, eager. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xm. v. 62 These words Hynd- 
ford listened to with an edacious solid countenance. x866 
— Kent in. (1881) I. 259 A hardy little figure, of edacious 
energetic physiognomy. , 

2 . Said of time. (After L. tempzts edax rerumi) 

1819 H. Busk Banquet 1. 372 Edacious Time has all his 

works consumed. 1862 Lowell Bigltrw P. Ser. 11. 31 Con- 
cord Bridge had long since yielded to the edacious tooth 
of Time. 1865 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 4 Edacious Time too 
visibly devours her last charm. 

Edacity (fdne’siti). [f. as prec. + -ty.] 

1 . The quality of being edacious ; capacity for 
eating ; good appetite. Now chiefly humorous. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 972 The Wolf is a Beast of great 
Edacitie and Disgestion. . 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 11. 
xxxix, If those pipes windings .. Should not refrain too 
much edacitie. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc.Compit . xvm. 613 
Edacity in the Small Pox is usually an ill Sigm 1823 Nay 
Month. Mag. VII. 335 He has vivacity, edacity, and bi- 
bacity. 1854 Badham Halt cut. 516 Ulysses’ edacity is com- 
petently attested in the Odyssey, 
t 2 . Corrosive quality, destructive power. Ohs. 
1657 Tomlinson Rcnon's Disp. 146 Lest, the noxious 
quality of the air or edacity of heat spoyl their qualities. 

+ Eda*d, int. Obs. [Cf. Adad, Adod, Edod, 
Egad, Ecod.] 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. 28 i/x Add and edad is only a 
mincing of by G—d. 

Edaphodont (e dafod^nt), a. Palxont. [ad. 
mod.L. edaphodus (- odont *), f. Gr. ebcupos floor + 
o 5 our, 6 S 6 vt-os tooth ; the name was given by Buck- 
land on account of the shape of the teeth.] 

A fish of the fossil genus Edaphodus , remains 
of which are found in deposits ranging from the 
Cretaceous to the Eocene. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (r 1865) II. 97/x The cylindrical 
dental masses of the. .edaphodont fishes. 

tE'dbote. Obs. rare. [f. Ed- + Boot sbX\ 
Restitution, amends, satisfaction. 

e 1315 Shoreham 31 Penaunce heth maneres thre, Thor} 
sor3e, schryfte, and edbote. Ibid. 36 Wanne man hys re- 
pentaunt i-schrive, He schold don edbote. 

jl Edda (e’da). [ON. ; usually identified with 
Edda the name of the great-grandmother in the 
ON. poem 1 Rigsjml ’ (see Vigf. and Powell Corpus 
Poet. Bor. II. 514) ; others consider it to be f. o&r 
poetry.] The name given to two distinct Icelandic 
books : 

a* By Icelandic poets of 15th c. applied to a miscellaneous 
handbook to I cel. poetry, containing prosodic and gram- 
matical treatises, with quotations and prose paraphrases of 
myths from. old. poems. This work (partly written by the 
Icelandic historian Snorre Sturluson c 1230) has since 1642 
been commonly called Snorre’s Edda, or the Younger or 
Prose Edda. 

b. A collection (made c 1200) of ancient ON. poems on 
mythical and traditional subjects. The names ‘Elder or 
Poetic Edda’, ‘Edda of Ssemund’, were applied to this 
work. by Biorn of Skardsd, who erroneously ascribed its 
compilation to the Icelandic historian Saunund \d. 1133). 

2771 Macpherson Introd. Hist. Gt. Brit. 180 Neither 
does the' Islandic Edda. .supply that defect. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 196 Edda, a word of uncertain etymology, is 
thought to signify Ancestress. • 1866 Reader 3 Mar. 221/2 
The Elder (or Poetic) Edda is a volume' of very old mytho- 
logical and. heroic lays. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 181 
The Edda is the purest and most abundant source of know- 
ledge for primitive Germanic conditions. 

Hence Edda'ic, E‘ddic a., of or pertaining to 
the Eddas ; resembling the contents of the Eddas. 

*868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. Introd. 41 No Eddie or 
other Manuscripts. .are older than. .the 13th century. 1884 
A thenxnm 30 Aug. 267/1 African and Australian myths al- 
most as Eddaic . . may be quoted. 1883 Vigf. & Powell 
Corf. Poet. Bor.J, 101 There are not one but many mytho- 
; logies in the Eddie poems. 

Eddas, var. of Eddoes. 

Edder (e*dai), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also S-9 
eather. [Of doubtful etymology ; some have 
identified it with OE. eodor , eder enclosure = OHG. 
ctar, ON. jadarr edge, border.] Osiers, hazel- 
rods, or other light flexible wood, used for inter- 
lacing the stakes of a hedge at the top. Also in 
Stake and edder {father) fence. Hence E ‘elder v . ; 
also ether, tram. to interlace or bind (a hedge) 


at the top with osiers, etc. E'ddering vbl.'sh. 
a. the action of the verb ; b. cozier, the materials 
used in the operation. 

[Beowulf 1038 Mearas on flet teon in under eodems. 
a 1000 l Wanderer (Gr.-Wfilcker) 77 StondaS .. hry 3 ge 5 a 
ederas.] 1523 YnzmiUE.Husb. § 126 Whan thou haste made 
thy hedge and eddered it well, than take thy mall agape 
and dryue downe thy edderinges. 1577 Tusser Hnsb.xxx iil 
(1878) 73 Save edder and stake, strong hedge to make. 1664 
Spelman Gloss, s.v. Et archart ea, Angli . . hoc ipsum the 
edar and ethar appellantes. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. II, 
s.v. Quickset , Edder . . is to bind the Top of the Stakes in 
with some small long Poles, or Sticks' on each Side. 1784- 
1815 A. Young Ann. Agric. VII. 25 The stake and eather 
fence, for new made fences, is the cheapest. 1803 R, \y, 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 626 Hurdles, fagots, 
stakes and edders. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Ethcring is . running a line of hazel, or other 
flexible rods, intertwiningly along the top of a hedge. 

Edder, obs. and dial. var. of Adder sb . >, Eidee. 
Edders, var. of Eddoes. 

Eddish (e-dij). Forms : (? i edisc, -esc), 6-7 
edysehe, -ysshe, -ish, 6-8 etch(e, 7-8 eadish 
(7 esh.), (g dial, oddige, hedditch), 7- eddish. 
See also Eabsh, Akrish. [Of obscure etymology. 

Usually identified with OE. edisc park or enclosed pasture 
(glossed vivarium ), with which cf. QTL. yddisc, rendering 
L. supellex, supdlectile , ? household stuff. It is difficult 
to see how the meaning of the OE. word could have given 
rise to the mod. sense of eddish, which, though widely 
diffused in dialects, has not been traced further back than 
the 15th c. ; and the assumption that ‘aftergrowth’ is the 
unrecorded primary sense of OE. edisc ‘park’ appears too 
hazardous. The current derivation from OE. ed. ‘again’ 
suits the modem sense, but (even if this sense were demon- 
strated for OE.) involves difficulties with regard to form.] 

f 1 . OE. edisc : A park or enclosed pasture for 
cattle. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 147 Broel, edisc [Corpus 324 Broil, 
edisc, deortuun]. 778 Ags. Charter in Sweet 0 . E. Texts 
427 Agcllum qui dicitur tatan edisc. 822 Ibid. 458 Greotan 
edesces lond. a xooo Ags. Ps. xeix. [c.J 3 We his foie 
syndan and his fade sceap, ba he on his edlsce ealle afedde, 

2 . a. Grass (also clover, etc.) which grows 
again ; an aftergrowth of grass after mowing (in 
first quot. perhaps ‘brushwood’), b. Stubble; 
a stubble-field. 


1468 Medulla Gram, in Promf. Parv. 136 Frutex , a 
styke, a yerde, and buske, vnderwode, or eddysche. 1523 
Fitzherbert Snrv. 2 Yet hath the lord e die Ed ysshe and 
the aftermathe. 1573 Tusser Husb. xvm. (1878) 43 Soiie 
perfectly knowe, er edish ye sowe. 1634 W. Wood New 
Eng. Prosp. 1. iv. There is little edish or after-pasture. 1669 
Woklidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 Eddish, Eadish, Etch, 
Ersh or Eegrass, the latter Pasture, or Grass that comes 
after Mowing or Reaping, a 2728 Bp. KEtiyEtr Lonsdowne 
MS. 1033 in Protnp. Parv. 135 note, Eddish, roughings or 
aftermath in meadows, but more properly the stubble or 
gratten in corn-fields. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod.Husbartdm. 
v. i. xoi Eddishes, stubble-fields. 1795 Vancouver Ague. 
Survey Essex 50 The bean etche well cleaned in the 
autumn and sown again with wheat ; a small portion ot 
these etches are occasionally sown with tares. 1830 Boston 
(Line.) Gazette 19 Oct., Pastures have been abundant ana 
the eddishes luxuriant. 1863 Lane. Fents 23 Owd INea 
had gone . . a-helpen. .t’ heawse ther hedditch. _ x88o Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. \Vord-bk. s. v., The young beas ban broke 
into the clover eddish, 
b. = Eatage. 

1843 Ld. Abinger 12 Mceson <5- IVelsby s Rep. LX 1 1 , The 
action is brought, .for the eddish or eatage of a field. 

3 . attrib., as in eddish-grass ; eddish-cheese, 
cheese made from the milk of cows fed on the 
aftermath; eddish-crop (see quot. 1863); t e ^’ 
dish-hen [f. OE. edisc; see j], a quail. 

C825 Vesp. Psalter civ. [cv.j 40 Bedun flresc & cwom hmi 
edeschen. a 1300 E. E. Psalter civ. [cv.] 40 Pai as« f 
and come J> e edissehenne. 1610 Markham ' 

xxxv. 68 Eddish grasse . . in some countries is called aue • 
maths. 16x3 — Eng. Housew. 11. vi. (1668) 15? ^ ou v)' n ( ° 
your Eddish cheese, or Winter cheese. 1861 Whyte-A 
ville Mkt. Harb. 267 A ham .. an Eddish cheese, an 
few other trifles. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agrtc, (E. ^ 
Eddish-crop (Ess.) is a grain crop after grain. 

Eddit, var. of Adit, a watercourse. 

2807 Vancouver Agrie. Devon ,(1813) 79 The eddits t a 
are taken up from the several streams. 

Eddoes (e*dt?uz). Also edoes, eddas, edders, 
eddy (in eddy-root). [An African word, from t 
language of the Gold Coast.] 1 The tuberous stem 
of various araceous plants, as Coloccisia escu jj 1 !, } 

. . Caladium hi color , etc.’ ( Trcas.Bot . ). A" / ‘ 
root : the root of the taro ( Colocasia macro rhi^ 1 )- 

1685 Burton Engl. Empire America x. 14 2 ’ 

Potatoes, and Edoes, a substantial wholesome n0U1 L 
Root. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 227 The different S P C , - - 
Eddas are distinguished into the blue Eddas, the sera 
Eddas, and the roasting Eddas. x 772- 84 Cook loy.\TP 
VI. 2022 Extensive plantations, consisting of tne ■ 
eddy root, and sweet potatoes. 1803 T. WiNTERC . _ 
Sierra Leone I. iv. 64 note, Eddoes, arum sagitt® ’ 
have been introduced by the Nova Scotian 
Orderson CreoL it. 10 Yams, potatoes, and eddoes. 

+ E’ddre. Obs. Forms : 1 mdre, j cb 0 ? ® 
dre, 3 eddre. [OE. xdre == OFris. eddere, e * 
OHG. bdara, ftdra (Du.,' Ger. adcr), OSw * a l 
(Sw. adra) :-OTeut. H'drdn- ; cogn. w. 9 . fu 

(repr. OTeut. type *£di-z), of same meaning , 

Gr. rjrop heart, rpov belly, may be ultima ; 
connected.] A bloodvessel, vein. 



EDDY. 

Beowulf 2967 (Gr.) Swat zed rum sprang forS under fexe. 
cxooo Ags. Ps . Ixxiiti]. 17 (Gr.) Waerun mine mdra ealle 
tolysde. a 1225 Auer. R. 258 Men..hude 3 ham hwon heo 
beocS ileten hlod on one erm eddre. a 1300 Vox Wolf 45 
Ich have hem leten eddre hlod. 

Eddy (e'di), sb. Also 5 Sc. ydy, 6-7 edie, 
eddee, -ie. [Of unknown history ; app. first re- 
corded in 1 5th c. ; if of Eng. origin, the sense seems 
to point to connexion -with Ed-; cf. ON. tHa of 
same meaning.] 

L ‘The water that by some interruption in its 
course, runs contrary to the direction of the tide 
or current’ (Adm. Smyth); a circular motion in 
water, a small whirlpool. 

a 1455 Haul ate lxiv, The barde. .socht wattir to wesche 
him thar out in ane ydy. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins 245 
(R.) Suche as .. escaped theire enemies, were .. drowned 
wyth . . the eddies of the streame. 1665 Manley Gro tins’ 
Lozu-C. Warrs 251 The strong eddy or Whirlepoole of the 
River .. brought it into the Trench. 1684 T. Burnet TJi. 
Earth I. 731 Those great eddees .. that suck into them . . 
whatever comes within their reach. 1727 Thomson Spring 
816 The madness of the straiten'd stream Turns in black 
eddies round. 2820 Scott Lady of L. 111. vii, The wheel- 
ing eddies boil. 2882 White Naval Archit. 449 It is 
blunt tails rather than blunt noses that cause eddies. 

2 . Iransf. Wind, fog, dust, etc. moving in a 
similar way ; a circular movement of wind, etc. • 
1815 Elphinstone Acc. CaubuKiZ+d) I. 773 Rain . .brought 
. .by the eddy in the winds. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr . m. i. 
269 Indicated through circling eddies of fog. _ 7878 M. A. 
Brown Nadeschda 22 A dustcloud rolls in eddies forth. 

8. Jig. 

1791 G. Morris in Sparks Corr. Amur. Rev. (1853) IV. 413 
There is in the current of their affairs a strong eddy or 
counter tide. 1877 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 147 An eddy of 
criticism. 1850 Tennyson In Mettz, xlviii, The lightest 
wave of thought shall lisp, The fancy’s tenderest eddy 
wreathe. 1868 Stanley Wesiz/z. Ab. iii. 139 These are but 
the eddies of the royal history. 1875 Farrar Seekers 11. iv. 
231 In the mighty eddies of an unseen, mysterious agency. 

4 . Comb., as eddy-breeze , •current, - stream , - tide ; 
eddy-yock (see quot.) ; eddy-water (also eddy, 
Adm. Smyth), the dead water under a ship’s 
counter. Also Eddy-wind. 

1799 Naval Citron. 1.250 *Eddy breezes fromahiily shore, 
s 600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 291 (R.) From the Cape to Vir- 
ginia . . are none but *eddie currents. 1877 A. Green Pltys . 
Geol. iv. § t. 124 Rock possessing this [Current-Bedding] 
structure is sometimes called * Eddy-Rock by quarrymen and 
well-sinkers. 1725 De Fof. Voy. round lv. (*840) 352 They 
would rather have an *eddy stream against them. 1627 
Cart. Smith Seamans Gram. x. 48 An *Eddie tide is where 
the water doth runne backe contrary to the. tide. 18S7 Pall 
Mall G. 23 Aug. 8/2 Owing to the eddy tide these opera- 
tions were not attended with success. 

Eddy (e-di), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To move in an eddy or eddies : said 
properly of water and objects bome on water; 
also of air, vapour, etc., and transf of birds on 
the wing. Also fig. 

1810 Scott Lady ofL. 1. xvii, Eddying in almost viewless 
wave. The weeping willow twig to lave. 1813 — Trierm . 
iii. vii, The unwonted sound, Eddying in echoes round and 
round. 1833 Marry at P. Simple (1863) 158 The wind was 
high.. sweeping in the rain in every direction as it eddyed 
to and fro. 1844 Mem. Babylonian P’cess II. 91 Large 
hungry eagles, .eddying far above into the regions of air. 
1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxvlii. 285 A flat cake of ice 
eddied round near the floe we were.upon. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. § 14. 97 The vapour .. eddying wildly in the air. 

2 . trans. To whirl round in eddies. Also with 
in \ to collect as into an eddy (rare). 

_ 1730 Thomson Autumn 322 The circling mountains eddy 
in From the bare wild the dissipated storm. 1858 Sat. 
Rev. VI. 1x3/1 How are we to tell that a comet, .may not 
get eddyed (so to speak) by some great planet ? 1878 Smiles 
Robt. Dick iv. 28 The water is churned and eddiea about. 

Eddying (e di,iq), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ING 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Eddy : moving in circles, 
whirling. In quots. transf. and fig. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 220 An eddying instead of pro- 
gression of thought. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Mem. fi, The 
eddying of her garments caught from thee The lightjof thy 
great presence. x886 A thenzum xo July 39/1 The twistings 
and eddyings of the political current. 

E’ddying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i ng 2 .] Mov- 
ing in eddies ; full of eddies. 

1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) II. ix. 127 The 
eddying wind has kept them [the roofs] bare at the bleak 
corners. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. v. 158 From Lycia where 
the eddying Xanthus runs. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social. 
i. 16 The eddying vapours . . had been mingling . . in end- 
less ways. 

Eddyless (e*diles), a. [f. Eddy sb. + -less.] 
Without eddies, tranquil ; also fig. 

x62t G. S andys Ovid’s Met. v. (1626) 104 A silent streame 
1 found, All eddilesse, perspicuous to the ground. x86z R. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. $ Art 485 To mortify the body, and 
still the mind into eddyless meditation. 

Eddy -root: see s.v. Eddoes. 

E’ddy-wind. A wind that moves in an eddy. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 17 A gust, a 
storme. .an eddy wind. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 20 Men 
. . that are weather-waft up and down with every eddy-wind 
of every new doctrine. 2697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg. 1. 505 
Chaff with eddy Winds is whirl'd around. 1715 Desacu- 
licrs Fires Impr. 152 Such Eddy-Winds blow from the 
South when we have them here at London. 1773-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) IV. X2i8 There is . . an eddy wind at S. W. 
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1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., The eddy-wind of a 
sail escaping in a curve makes the sail abaft shiver. 

Ede, ME. f. of code, OE. pa. t. of Go. 
t Edecima'tion. Obs. rare — [a. L. edccima- 
tidn-em , f. edecimd-re, f. e out + decimus tenth.] 
The action or process of taking a tithe or tenth. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais ill. xlviii. 386 The Edecimation 
and Tith-haling of their Goods. 

fi Edelweiss (<Pdelv3is). [f. Ger. edcl noble + 
weiss white.] An Alpine plant, Gnap/ialium 
Leontopodiuvi or Lcontopodium alpimtm, remark- 
able for its white flower, growing in rocky places, 
often scarcely accessible, on the Swiss mountains. 
Also aitrib., as in edelweiss-lace. 

1862 Emerson Tltoreau Wks. (Bohn) III. 339 It is called 
by., the Swiss Edelweiss, which signifies Noble Purity. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 21 , 1 knew an Alpine-rose which 
all beside named Edelweiss. 2882 Charles Lcnvder 356 A 
..cross of edelweis had been placed on the coffin. X884 
Daily Nezvs 20 Nov. 2/7 Perhaps the most successful rival 
of Nottingham goods is the German-Swiss Edelweiss lace. 
Edematose, -ous, var. ff. CEdematose, -oos. 
Eden (I’d ’n). [a. Heb. py e-cdeit ; etymologic- 
ally * pleasure, delight’.] 

1 . The abode of Adam and Eve at their creation, 
Paradise ; also more fully, The garden of Eden. 

1382 Wyclif Getz. iv. 16 Caym . . dwellide at the eest 
plage of Eden. 1535 Coverdale Gen. ii. 8 The Lorde God 
also planted a garden of pleasure in Eden. Ibid. iii. 23 
Then the Lorde God put him out of the garden of Eden. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 143 Discovering . . all the East Of 
Paradise and Edens happie Plains. 1796-7 Coleridge 
Poems { 1862) 14 Ah flowers! which joy from Eden stole 
While innocence stood smiling by. x86o Hawthorne Marb. 
Faun, II. x. 108 What the flaming sword was to the first 
Eden, such is the malaria to these sweet gardens and 
groves. 

2 . tratisf and fig . A delightful abode or resting- 
place, a paradise ; a state of supreme happiness. 

. a 2225 Juliazza 79 He [the translator] mote beon a com 
i godes guldene edene. X593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 42 This 
sceptred Isle This other Eden, demy paradise. x6 65-p 
Boyle Occas. Ref. (1675)320 He inherits, .a gay and privi- 
Jedg'd Plot of his Eden. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. n. 
128 Who acts thus wisely mark the moral Muse A blooming 
Eden in his life reviews. 1830 Mrs. Bray Fits of F. i. 
(1884) 9 Mount Edgcombe, that Eden of Devon. 1842 
Tennyson Gardener's Dau. 187 Henceforward squall nor 
storm Could keep me from the Eden where she dwelt. 

Hence Edenic (z'de*nik), a., of or pertaining to 
Eden ; E denize v. trans., to make like Eden ; to 
admit into Eden or Paradise ; E’denized ppl. a.. 
E-denization. 

a 161B J. Davies Wit's Pilgrim. N iv. (T.) For pure saints 
edeniz’d unfit. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 75 By the 
memory of Edenic joys Forfeit and lost. 1862 D. Wilson 
Prch. Man iii. (1865) 22 The moral contrast which the 
savage presents to our conceptions of Edenic life. 1877 
Wraxall tr. V. Hugo’s Miscrables iv. v. 4 The Edenization 
of the world. 

Edental (rde-ntal), a. [f. E- + L. dent-em tooth 
+ -al.] =next. 

184s Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1S73) 82 Another gigantic 
edental quadruped. 1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Edenta'ta, si. pt. [mod.L., f. edentatus , f. 
edentare to render toothless, knock a person’s teeth 
ont, f. ?out + dent-em tooth.] An order of Mam- 
malia characterized by the absence of front teeth ; 
represented by the Ant-eater, Armadillo, Sloth, etc. 

X834 M c Murtrie Czevier's Antm. Kingd. 92 The Eden- 
tata, or quadrupeds without front teeth. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. iv. (1878) £9 The three lowest orders of mammals, 
namely, marsupials, edentata, and rodents. 

Edentate (zde*ntc ! t), a. and sb. [ad. L. eden- 
tatus ; see prec.] 

A. adj . Characterized by the absence of incisor 
and canine teeth; belonging to the order Edentata ; 
see B. Sometimes « ‘ toothless*. 

1828 Stark Elenz. Nat. Hist. I. 406 Mouth not entirely 
furnished with teeth, and often edentate. 1833-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 245/2 The mouth, .consists of two. .edentate 
mandibles sheathed with horn. 2885 Parker Mammalian 
Desc. iv. 96 He is not truly edentate, but has teeth. 

B. sb. 1. in pi. = Edentata. 

1833 Kirby Hab. <$- Inst. Antm. II.xWi.20S Like most of 
the other Edentates, they [the Sloths] can roll themselves 
up and take a long and reckless sleep. 1880 Haughton 
Phys. Geog. vi. 269 The Edentates are among the lowest 
forms of placental Mammals. 

2 . humorously. One who has lost his teeth. 

1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxvi. (1874) 270 How could a 
poor edentate like myself articulate a word? 
t Edentate, v. Obs.—° [f. as prec.] trans. 
To strike ont, or draw out (a person’s) teeth. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr . ' X72X-X800 in Bailey. 

Hence + Edenta*tioii, the extraction of teeth. 

1623 in Cockeram. 

Edention, erroneous form of Edentation. 

1623 Cockeram n, A Pulling out of teeth, edention [but 
edentation in pt. 1]. 

Edentulous (I’de-ntb/los), a. [f. L. edentulus 
toothless, f. e out + dent-em tooth + -ous.] Hav- 
ing no teeth, toothless. 

2782 Monro Compar. Anat. 110 The chin and nose of 
edentulous people are much nearer. 1784 Phil. Trans. 
LXXIV. 282 Fishes..[are] apparently utter strangers to 
edentulous old age. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 367/x 
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The jaws [of echidna] are edentulous. 1839 J. Tomes 
Dental Surg. 39 Instances .. in which the jaws have been 
entirely edentulous. 

+ E'der, e'dera. Obs. rare. [ad. and a. L. 
(Ji)edera.'] Ivy. (The L. word was prob. retained 
by Wyclif in the version of 1382 from ignorance of 
its meaning. In Jonah the A. V. has ‘gourd’.) 

1382 Wyclif Jonah iv. 6 The Lord God made redy an 
eder[i388an yuy], and it styede vp on the hed of Jonas. 

— a Macc. vi. 7 Crownyd with edera [2388 with yuy]. 

Ederling. ? Mistake for * elder ling ancestor 

[f. elder, Alder sb . 2 + -ling.] 

cx 300 A'. A It's. 1711 Darie, the kyng of alle kynges, The 
godis..hath to ederlyng. 

Edge (ed3), sb. Forms : 1 ecg(g, 3-7 egge, 
(3 agge, Eegge, 5-6 eg(e, 6-7 edg), 5- edge. 
[OE. fcg str.fem. —OS.cggia (MP)n. egghe, Du. egge) 
edge, comer, point, OHG. ekka edge, point (MHG. 
ecke edge, point, corner, mod.Ger. ecke fem., cck 
neut., comer), ON. egg edge OTeut. *ag/'d, f. 
OAryan root *ak, whence many words of cognate 
sense, e.g. L. acies, Gr. axis point ; cf. Ail sb., 
Awn, Ear jA 2 (The sense £ comer’, which has 
been developed in Ger. and Du., is wanting in Eng.] 

X. A cutting edge. 

' 1 .' The thin sharpened side of the blade of a 
cutting instrument or weapon; opposed to the 
‘back’ or blunt side; or to the ‘fiat’ or broad 
surface of the blade. Often associated with point 
(OE. oi A d). The edge of the sword : used rhe- 
torically for * the sword * as the typical instrument 
of slaughter or of conquest 

Beowulf 2549 (Gr.) Breost net . . wiSord and wiS eege ingang 
forstod. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxi. 24 Hig feallao on swur- 
des eege [c 1x60 egge]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 He wile 
smite., mid egge ana cleuen. .oSermidordeandpilten. C1374 
Chaucer Troylus iv. 899 Beth rather to hym cause of flat 
than egge. C1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 735 Hoc acumen , 
Hoc acies, a neg. 1594 Plat Jcwcll-ho. 1. 20 Some kindes 
of salt., doe giue such temper to the edges of weapons. 1603 
Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 150, I will .. giue to th’ edge o' th' 
Sword his Wife. 1611 Bible Gen. xxxiv. 26 They slew 
Hamor and Shechem .. with the edge of the sword. 

— Hebr. xi. 34 [They] escaped the edge of the sword. 
2648 Milton Tenure Rings Wks. 1738 I. 317 And what re- 
straint the Sword comes to at length, having both edge and 
point, if any Sceptic will needs doubt, let him feel. 1797 
Godwin Enguircrz. ii. 9 A tool with a fine edge may do 
mischief. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth II. 20 When it was 
steel coat to frieze mantle, the thieves knew .. whether 
swords had edges or no. 2871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
IV. xvii. 54 The King by the edge of the sword changed 
himself . . into a King according to the laws of England. 

^ humorously misused. 

1396 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. ii. 173 To be in perill of my life 
with the edge of a featherbed. XS99 — Hen. V, hi. vi. 50 
And let not Bardolphs vitall thred bee cut With edge of 
Penny-Cord. 

b. poet. A cutting weapon or tool ; in ME. 
also a lance. 

Bemvulf 2876 (Gr.) pat he hyne sylfne gewnec ana mid 
eege. 0x205 Lay. 5605 He hauede monie AlemainsI mid 
agge [2273 hegge] to-heowen. 0300 K. Alis. 2272 He 
griputh in hond a spere . . Thorughout the bruny creopeth 
the egge. c 2323 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 2104 Nauper to cout ne 
to kerue, with knyf ne wyth egge. c 1374 Chaucer Former 
Age 29 No flessh ne wyste offence of egge or spere. 2607 
Shaks. Cor. v. v. 223 Men and lads Stain all your edges on 
me. 2792 Cowpf.r Iliad xxi. 25 On all sides Down came 
his edge. _ . • 

c. The sharpness given to a blade by whetting. 

c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5147 His naked swerd In hond 

he bare, The egge was mich wereda-wey. 2527 Torkington 
Pilgr.( 1884) 21 Tooles made of Iron that never lese ther egge 
by myracle of Seynt Nicholas. 2830 Blackie AEschylus I. 
Pref. 10 It is for lack of skill in the workman, not from want 
of edge in the tool. Mod. The knife has no edge. Put an 
edge on this knife. 

2 .fig. a. With direct reference to 1 , 1 c. Power 
to ‘ cut ’ or wound ; keen effectiveness. Of lan- 
guage : Trenchant force (cf. point). Of appetite, 
passion, desires, enjoyment, etc. : Keenness. Phrases 
(used also lit. in 1, 1 c), f To add an edge to ; to 
put, set an edge upon ; to dull , blunt the edge of, 
etc. Not to put too fine an edge upon it-: to use 
( blunt ’, outspoken language. 

a 2593 H. Smith Serrtt. (1866) II. 88 To add an edge unto 
our prayers. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. v. 35 Abate die edge 
of Traitors, Gracious Lord. 2596 — Tam. Shr. t. fi. 73 She 
moues me not, or not remoues, at least. Affections edge in 
me. 2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 503 Faults and contrary 
successes give it [lovej edge and grace. 2610 Shaks. Ternp. 
iv. i. 29 To take away The edge of that dayes celebration. 
2625 Donne Servt. 295 The apostle there changes the edge 
of his argument. 2642 Fuller Holy % Prof. St. in. xi. 179 
Take not too much at once, lest thy brain turn edge. 2662 
Bramhall Just Vitid. iv. 87 The edge and validity of it 
[ecclesiastical law] did proceed from authority royal. 2704 
Cot. Rec. Penn. II. 242 Pleads reasons y* Edge of which 
..has wore off. 2775 Sheridan Rivals 1st Pro!., No 
tricking here, to blunt the edge of law. 2830 T. Hamilton 
C. Thornton (2845) 79 Exercise . . had given more than its 
wonted edge to my appetite. 2846 Prescott Ferd. fp Is. IT. 
vii. 416 Several circumstances operated to sharpen the 
edge of intolerance. 287c Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1875) 
286 The marble majesty of Calantha (in Ford's ‘Broken 
Heart ’] . . gives force and edge to the lofty passion of the 
catastrophe. 2879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 375 Vet knows to 
put an edge upon his speech. Mod. He is, not to put too 
fine an edge upon it, a thoroughpaced scoundrel 
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f b. Of persons : Ardour, keenness in pursuit of 
an object ; in weaker sense, inclination, liking. 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. it. xlii. (1591) 7 8 The Otho- 
nians, laying aside all edge to fight. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learning n. J 12 He must take heed he shew . .some sparkles 
of liberty, spirit, and edge. #1x638 Mede Ep. Hayn xn. 
Wks. 752, 1 have little or no edge to contend with one I 
think pers waded. 1642 Rogers Naatnatt 183, I have so 
small nope to prevaile with men, because I goe against 
their edge. Ibid. 390 As for others, their edge is not so 
much toward them. 

fc. To give an edge to, set an edge upon (a 
person) : to stimulate, incite. Obs. (Cf. Edge, 
Egg vbs.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 27 Giue him a further edge. 
1609 Hoi.land Livy vt. xxviii. 237 The memorial! of that 
late. .losse sustained might rather stirre them up and set 
an edge upon them. 1626 W. Sclater Expos, 2 Thcss . 
(1629) 274 What is wanting to give us an edge to the duty. 

1 3. Jig. Phrases (with direct reference to sense i), 
Back and edge : adjoining-, close by. Fall back , 
fall cdge\ ‘ come what may', in any case. On 
edge (said of cars, hearty teeth ; also, to set ) : full 
of eagerness, all agog, ready. 

1580 T. M. Pref. Verses in Baret AIz/.vYu, Learned Athens 
did.. set his teetn on edge, such floures to pull As best him 
likte, to store his skilfull brest. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 43 
With harts on edg To be aveng’d each on his enimy. 1591 
Lyly Sapho iv. iv, You will set. mine eares on edge with 
sweet words, 1641-2 Hotham in Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. 
(1721) I.496 Fall back! fall edge! I will go doun. 1699 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v., Fall back fall edge , or come 
what will. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 135 The 
people who live back and edge. 

4. To set (a person's) teeth on edge : * to cause 
an unpleasant tingling in the teeth ' (J.). Also Jig. 
Also (rarely) Out oj edge , in same sense. 

It is not quite clear what is the precise notion originally 
expressed in this phrase. The earlier expression was to edge 
the teeth (see Edge v. 3); in the passage Ezek. xviii. 2 the 
Vulgate has obstupescere to be benumbed. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek . xviii. 2 And the teeth of sones wexen 
on egge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxxxii. (1495) 
723 A grene grape greueth the rotes and synewes of the 
teeth wyth colde soo that they make the teeth an egge. 
1535 Coverdale Jer. xxxi. 29 Y 15 fathers haue eaten a sower 
grape, and the childrens tetn are" set on edge. 1578 Lyte 
Doaoens v. xx. 576 The same eaten rawe are good against 
the teeth being set on edge. 1585 J. Higins tr. Junius' 
Nomenclator 428 Dentium stupor, a bluntness of the teeth, 
when with eating of . . sowre things they be out of edge. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. i. 133 That would set my teeth 
nothing an edge, Nothing so much as mincing Poetrie. 
1741 Monro Anat. fed. 3) 162 How come they .. to be set 
on Edge by Acids. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. (1858) 20 
The strong have eaten sour grapes, and the teeth of the 
weak are set on edge. 

+ 5. As rendering ofL. acies : a. Line of battle. 

b. Keenness of eyesight. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale i Sam. iv. 2 In the Edge in the felde they 
slewe aboute a foure.thousande men. 2682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 61 The wise Contriver hath drawn the pictures 
and outsides of things softly and amiably unto the natural 
edge of our eyes. 

II. Things resembling a cutting edge. 

* with regard to sharpness. 

6 . The crest of a sharply .pointed ridge; freq. 
in topographical names, as Swirrel Edge, Striding 
Edge). (More' frequently, however, names of this 
kind denote escarpments terminating a plateau, 
and therefore are to be referred to sense 1 1 ; 

c. g. Millstone Edge, Bamford Edge ; in Sc. edge 
usually denotes merely a ridge, watershed.) 

CX3Z5 E. E. Allit.P. B. 451 Bot f>ehy3est of J?e eggez vn- 
huled wern a lyttel. 1513 Douclas Asneis vm. viii. £5 The 
worthy peple Lydiane . . remane apoune the edge of the 
Hetrascane hylhs. 153$ Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 371 At 
Sowtra ege thair merchis than tha maid. 

b. A perilous path on a narrow ridge ; Jig. a 
sharp dividing line ; a critical position or moment. 
[Sometimes with notion of 1 ; cf. ‘ to walk on a 
razor’s edge', Or. Ini £vpov 6.i:prjs,~\ 
x 597 2 Men. IV, !• i* 170 You knew he walk’d, .on 

an edge More likely to fall in, then to get o’re. 2667 Mil- 
ton x * 2 7 6 That voyce.. heard so oft. .on the perilous 
edge Of battel when it rag’d. 2728 Pope Iliad x. 197 Each 
. . Greek . . Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life. 

7. The line in which two surfaces of a solid 
object meet abruptly ; spec, in Geometry, the line 
of meeting of two faces of a polyhedron. 

1823 H. J. Brooke Inirod. Crystallogr. 140 Terminal solid 
angles replaced by two planes, resting on the obtuse edges 
of the pyramids. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 30 The edges 
formed by the intersections of pairs of adjacent Faces. 

b. Skating. (To cut , do) the inside or outside 
edge : a particular form of fancy skating on the 
inner or outer edge of the skate-iron. 

1772 Jones Skating 22 The inside edge is sometimes re- 
quired in performing some of the more difficult manoeuvres. 
Ibid. 37 [The Dutch] travel on the outside edge. 1806-7 j] 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) in. i, Learning to 
cut the outside edge on skaits that have no edge to cut with. 
1880 Vandervell & Witiiam Figure-Skating 137 The in’, 
*»dc edge backwards .. may be taken up From the turn on 
both feet by continuing backwards. Mod. Can you do the 
outside edge ? 

** as contrasted with a btvad surface. 

8 . Of a thin flat object : One of the narcow sur- 
faces showing the ‘ thickness' or smallest dimen- 


sion, as distinguished from the - broad surfaces. 
On edge (formerly often written an edge ) : resting 
upon the edge, placed ‘edgewise*, d* To plough' 
the soil up on an edge : to plough it into ridges. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 72 The Board is set an 
edge with one end in the Bench-screw. 2708 Mortimer 
Hush. 50 Harrow it as you plow it up, but then.. you must 
speedily plow it up an edge again. 2784 De Lolme Eng, 
Const. 11. xvii. 276 Ran the edge of his hand with great 
quickness along his neck. X.878.BROWNING La Satsiazu, 
Fangs of crystal set on edge in his demesne. Mod. A plate 
set up on edge. The shilling has a milled edge. 

f b. Jig. Phrase, To get by the edges : to get 
(information) indirectly or imperfectly. Obs. 

1702 C. Mather Magit. Chr. 11. 45 They had got by the 
Edges a little Intimation of the then Prince of Orange’s 
undertaking. 

c. spec. Of a book : One of the three surfaces' left 
uncovered by the binding; called severally top , 
bottom , and Jore edge. 

Mod. The top edge of the book is gilt ; the others are left 
white. 

9. The rim (of a hollow vessel). 

c 2400 Beryit 587 The egge of the panne met with his shyn. 
1459 Iuv. in Fasten Lett. 335 I. 468 Vj bolles with oon 
coverede of silver, the egges gilt. 

III. The boundary of a surface. 

10. The line which forms the boundary of any 
surface ; a border, verge. By extension, that por- 
tion of the surface of any object, or of a country, dis- 
trict, etc., adjacent to its boundary. (Cl Border.) 

In geographical sense formerly often used where frontier 
or boundary would now be preferred. 

c 2391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 46 And sett J>ou here he degre 
of he mone according wij> be egge of he label. cr<i6o J. 
Russell Bk . Nurture in Babees Bk. (x868) 129 Ley b e bou3t 
on he vttur egge of he table. 1494 Fabyan vi. cxcvi. 202 The 
abbey of Leof, besyde Hereforde, in the egge of Walys. 
2535 Coverdale Ezek. xl. 12 The edge before the chambres 
was one cubite brode. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L . iv. i. 9 Hereby 
vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. 2606 — A nt. Cl. n. ii. 
x 17 From edge to edge A th’ world. 2664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1729) 228 Many of their Leaves parch’d about their 
Edges. 1732 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. (2769) II. 181 Elestre, 
is a Village on the Roman Watling-street, on the very 
Edge of Middlesex. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. vii. (1865) 
280 All this time sat upon the edge of the deck quite 
a different character. 2833 N. Arnott Physics II. 2x0 The 
image will be more perfect.. at its middle than towards its 
edges. 2836 Thirlwall Greece III. xxii. 238 He . .drew up 
his men at the water’s edge. 2879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 21 
The edges of the orbit are comparatively dense and strong, 
b. fit;, of portions of time, seasons, etc. 

2638 Featly Transubst. 229 Win the day in the edge of 
the evening. 2782 Johnson Let. 20 Mar. in Bonvell, I 
made a journey to Staffordshire on the edge of winter. 2868 
£. Waugh Sneck-Bant iv. 72 in Lane. Gloss. (E.D.S.)We’s 
be back again abeawt th’ edge-o’-dark. 

+ c. That which is placed on the border of a 
garment, etc. ; = Edging. Obs. 

2502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York (2830) 68 Blake velvet 
for an edge and cuffes for the same gowne. 2552 Huloet, 
Edge of a fillet or roll . . Taenia. 26x2 Bible Ex. xxvi. 20 
Fiftie loopes on the edge of the curtaine. 

d d. Archit. In first quot. rendering L. rcgula 
‘the shank of a Doric triglyph’ (Lewis and Short). 
In second quot. app. = Fillet. Obs. 

2563 Shute Archit. Cijb, The edge which Vitruuius 
calleth Regula. Ibid. D j a, The lowest edge that standeth 
vppon PJinthus shalbe in height half a part. 

11. The brink or verge (of a bank or precipice). 

- c 1 3*S E’ E. A Hit. P. B. 383 Er vch bobom watz brurd-ful 
to be bonkez eggez. 2480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 3 The edge 
of the frenssh clif shold be the ende of the world yf the 
ylonde of brytayn ne were not. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, 
Toppling upon the perilous edge ot Hell. 286s Reader 3 
June 619/3 In Derbyshire it nests in the rocks and * Edges/ 
as the precipices are called. 

b. fig. On the edge of: on the point of (doing 
something). 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. iv. v. 68 Will you, the Knights Shall 
to the edge of all extremitie Pursue each other? 2884 
Church Bacon v. 214 He was now on the very edge oflosing 
his office. 

IV. 12. atlrib. and Comb. a. locative, as 
edge - hummock, - moulding ; -plate, -teeth, -way, 
edge-gilt adj. b. objective, as edge-cutting, c: ad- 
verbial, as edge-view. Also edge-coals, coals from 
an edge-seam ; edge-joint (see quot.) ; + edge- 
leam, -lome [OE. lima], an edge-tool ; edge- 
mill, edge-rail, edge-roll (see quots.).; edge- 
seam, a layer or seam of coal that has been tilted 
into a nearly vertical position ; edge-shot a., edge- 
wheel (see .quots . ). Also Edge-tool, -ways. 

1854 Miller Sc/t. 4- Schm. xiv. (i860) 153 *■* Edge-coals’ — 
those steep seams of the Mid-Lothian Coal-basin. 1S43 
Carlyle Past 4 Pr. (1858) 91 Do honour to any *edge-g.ilt 
vacuity in man’s shape. • 2853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxix. 
(1856) 241 *Edge-hummocks, that is to say, hummocks 
formed at the margin of floes and afterward cemented 
there. 1874 Knight Diet. MecJi., * Edge-joint (Carpentry - ), 
a joint formed by two edges, forming a comer. 1782 J. 
Hutton Tour Caves (E. D. SO * Edgeleams, sb. pi., edge 
tools. 2570 Levins Manip. 161 An *EdgeIome, cutter. 
2874^ Knicht Diet. Meek,, * Edge-mill, an ore-grinding 
or oil-mill in which the stones travel on their edges. 
2762 Borlase in Phil. Trans. LII. 509 All the *edge- 
mouldings of the canopy were tore to pieces. 2879 in 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 175/2 All along each bottom 
side of the body should he plated with iron . . The *edge- 


plate, as this is . technically called. 1874 Knight Did. 
Mech., * Edge-rail (Railroad), a. One form of rail-read-raiL 
which bears the rolling stock on its edge. b. A rail placed 
by the side of the main rail at a switch to prevent the train 
from running off the track when the direction is changed. 
Ibid. * Edge-roll, A brass wheel used hot, in running an 
edge ornament, on a book cover. 2802 Playfair Illustr. 
Hutton. The. 236 We obtain the same information from in- 
specting the *edge-seams. . 2805 Forsyth Beauties Scat!. 1. 
269 The strata.. receive the appellation of edge seams, from 
their descending, or almost upright position in the earth. 
2874 Knight Diet. Mech.,'* Edge-shot, a board with its edge 
planed is said to be edge-shot. 2854 Woodward Molhaca. 
11. 262 * Edge- teeth dentated. 2857 W. Binns Orthographic 
Project, iii. (1862)22 If the paper be now turned.. we shall 
have an * edge- view . . of the plane on which the lines are 
drawn. 2880 Mrs.. Whitney Odd or Even x. 83 Trudging 
along on the opposite ^edgeways of the soft brown, deep- 
rutted road. 2874 Knight Diet. Mech. 774 * Edge -wheel, a 
wheel travelling on its edge in a circular or annular bed. 

Edge, dial. var. of Adze. 


Edge (edj), i/. 1 Also 3-4 egge(n, 5 eggyn. 
[f. EdgejA 

The older forms of tilts word coincide graphically with 
those of Egg v., which is ultimately of identical etymology. 
The forms with gg are for convenience treated under Ecc, 
exc. where used in senses now peculiar to this word.] 

1. traits . To give an edge, impart sharpness, to 
(a weapon, etc., or tool) ; chiefly in fig. sentences. 

1297 R. Glouc. Citron. (1810) 274, I-egged yt [the sword] 
vs in on alf. 2609 Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 364 
Not blunting the sword of Iustice,' hut rather edging it, 
2622-32 Laud Sev. Serm. (1847) 55 Will. God . . edge the 
sword upon the common enemy of Christ? 2718 Pope 
Odyss. xx. 62 Thy sure divinity shall . . edge thy sword to 
reap the glorious field. 2729 Young Busiris tv. i, One 
dear embrace; ’twill edge my sword. 2808 J. Barlow 
Columb. vi. 336 Fame fired their courage, freedom edged 
their swords. 

b. transj. and Jig, To give keenness or incisive 
force to (appetite, wit,. endeavours, etc.). 

. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. v. 38 With spirit of Honor edged 
More sharper then your Swords, high to the field. 1643 T. 
GoooiyiN Child of Light 39 .These doe edge and sharpen the 
wit. 2647 Fuller Good Th. in IVorse T. (1842) 156 0 that 
this would edge the endeavours of our generation. 1673 
Lady's Call. 1. ii. § 20. 16 All the torments there being 
edged and sharpned by the woful remembrance. , 1742 K. 
Blair Grave 644 Some intervals of abstinence are sought 
To edge the appetite. 2855 Brimley Ess. 36 The piercing 
cold of the night-wind edged with sea-salt. 288c R. Bridges 
Nero 11. i. 6/1 But now to hear how she hath edged her 
practice. 

+ 2. To urge on, incite, provoke, encourage (a 
person) ; = Egg v, (but usu. with more direct re- 
ference to the sb.) ; also, to stimulate, give activity 
to (an industry, etc.). Obs. exc. as in b. 

2575 J. Hooker Carau 116 He. .would, .edge, procure and 
cause others to do the like [bestow money]. 2577 Holinshed 
Chron. III. 1239/2 He accused the moonks of manic things, 
and did therewith so edge the king against them; l6l 3 ,n 
Harl.Misc.( Malh.) III. 141 The Duke edged his soldiers, &y 
declaring unto them the noble works of their ancestors. io*S 
Bacon Usury, Ess. (Arb.) 545 This . . will Encourage and 
edge, Industrious and Profitable Improuements. 1648 oACt 
JVcst. Ind, xiii. (2655) 76 Which edgeth the. Spaniards to . 
constant and continuall war with the Inhabitants. 

b. with on '. — egg on (see Egg v. 2 ). 

1580 North Plutarch 613 .Cassius .. did .. edge him 
[Brutus] on the more, for a private quarrell lie had co • 
ceived against Caesar. 2609 Holland Livyxui. *, IV * 1J V 
It envenomed the enemies and edged them on [xnjeuio 
fecisset], 2652 H. L’Estrange Americans no 

[Cannibalism is] a national helluonisme. .Whetted and eag 

on by . . Revenge, ly 25 New Cant. Diet. , To £ojc,or as 
vulgarly call’d,* to Egg one on. 2842 Pusey Crisis tng * 
36 To this they will ever be edged on by. those, who ^ 
watching to take advantage of our perplexities. 
nell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 42 To be cornered and pressed 
and edged on . . into the best way's and noblest endeavo 

i* 3. To set (the teeth) on edge. Obs. exc. die . 
[Cf. Flem. eggen de tanden (Kilian).] . 

a 1300 • Cursor M. 796 pair suns tethe are egg e,d .^‘ 
C2440 Prontp. .Pars’. 236 Eggyd, as teethe for sowre » 
acidus. a 2555 Latimer Serm. # Rem. (1845) 347 *** 
adventure we take chalk for cheese, which will MS 
teeth, and hinder digestion. 2604 T. Wright Passto 
318 That bitter Apple which edged all - mens teeth, 
Heywood Maidcnh.well lost iv. Wks. 2874 IV. 141**) £Y 
eate grapes vnripe, edge your owne teeth. 2865 B. j*R . , 
Irkdalc 1, 26 It edges my teeth wurr nor a railroad wn 
- +b. ? transj. ? To irritate. d 

c 1450 Lydg. Min . Poems 2x5 How shrewly he was egg 
For to here hy's dyrge do, and se hys pet deggyd. , . 
4. To furnish with a border or edging ; to bor > 
also, to colour or ornament on the edge. . 

1 1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 197 One of in*- 
edged with belles. C2570 Thynne Pride ff Loud. (1 4 * 
Of golde and silver and such trumperie, To welte, 0 *» { 

to garde. 2620 Milton Ode Nativity 185 « G 

spring and dale Edged with poplar pale.. 2684 j* 
in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 259 For edging my 
2728 Pope Dune. in. 248 Whose sarcenet 5, r o,R)jrt 

- f Contempt- (tStm A 


with. .gold. 2746-7 Hervey Medit. ff Ly..— v- • HfinliE |i 
The glittering fringes which edge the pink. l8 7 ? 

Stud. Flora 202 Matricaria xnodora . . bracts ed to 

* b. Of a range of hills, etc. ; To form a border 
or enclosure to ; to enclose. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (tSjy) I..126 On the top of ‘ 
balustrade which edges it quite round. *7*7** E ^ ' c w 
Fraser Life (1872) 569 The 2 first mil« of this po 
along the'Dea, being edged on the left by mounta ,/^ 
Pope Odyee. x. toe A bny there lies, Edg’d round 
1B86 Manch.Exam. 2 Jnn. 5/3 Except where it is eoge" 
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EDGE. 

the border lands of China and Thibet, Burmah is surrounded 
by British territory. 

5 . intr. To move edgeways; to advance (esp. 
obliquely) by repeated almost imperceptible move- 
ments. Also with advs. aside, away , down , in, 
etc. Chiefly Uaut. (see quot.’ 1867). 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 128 We descried a ship . . 
we edged towards her to see what she was. - 1627 - — Sea- 
man’s Gram. xiii. 60 Be yare at the helme, edge in with him. 
a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 60 Publiquely edging 
nearer the holy mother Church. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
IVks. m. 41 The James .. then edged vp in the winde. 
1650 Cromwell Let . 4 Sept. Causing their right wing of 
horse to edge down towards the sea. 2712 Arbuthnot John 
Bull (1727) 72 He observed Frog and old Lewis edging to- 
wards one another to whisper. 1720 De Foe Capt. Single- 
ton xvi. (1840) 269 They ., stood edging in for the shore. 
1777 Cook 2 nd Voy . iti. vii. (R.) On edging off from the shore, 
we soon got out of sounding. 1790 Beatson Nav. <5- Mil. 
Man. I. 3B2 Rear-Admiral Knowles . . kept edging down 
on the enemy. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xli, The . . ad- 
miral edged away with his squadron. 1853 Kane Grinncll 
Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 283 The wind edged round a little more 
to the northward. 1863 Mrs. Oliphant Salem C/t. xv. 275 
He edged past the table in the back-parlour to the window. 
1867 Smyth Sailor s Word-bk., Edge away, to decline 
gradually from the course which the ship formerly steered, 
by sailing larger or more off, or more away from before the 
wind than she had done before. To edge dozen, to approach 
any object in an oblique direction. 

J&* 1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 5/1 A disposition, on the part 
of a youth, to edge into a different station from that in 
which he was born. 

6. trans . To move by insensible degrees ; to in- 
sinuate (something, oneself) into a place. With 
advs. : To force (something) by imperceptible 
degrees away , in, off, out. Also Jig. 

1677 Earl Orrery Art of War x6i During the motion of 
your advanced Wing, to edge it, by degrees, and insensibly, 
towards, etc. 1690 Locke Educ. Wks. 1714 III. 67 Edging 
by Degrees their Chairs forwards. 1704 Davenant in Ellis 
Orif > . Lett, in 397 IV. 245 If you believe him obstinate . . 
advise me of it, for I can edge it [a wager] off. 1708 Mrs. 
Centlivre Btisie Body 11. i, A Son of One and Twenty, who 
wants ..to edge himself into the Estate! 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 14 Everyone edging his chair a little nearer. 
2822 L. Hunt in Examiner 31 Aug. 545/2 An opportunity 
. . of edging himself into the paper. 1829 1. Taylor Enthus. 
vii. (1867) 143 Christianity . . is seen constantly at work 
edging away oppressions. 1883 Mattc/t . Exam. 30 bJov. 5/5 
The products of the Continent are gradually edging those 
of England out of the [Turkish] market. 

b. To edge in (a word, etc.) : to push in, as 
if with the edge first. 

1683 D. A. Art Converse 9 Without giving them so much 
time as to edge in a word. 1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries 
Mum. Life (1826) xii. Conch, Andromache . . contrived to 
edge in a smile. 

Edge (eds), Also 4 hegge-n. [OE. {egan 
(pa. t. zgide), = MDu., Du. eggen, OHG. eckcn (pa. 
pple. gi-egit'), MHG. egen, mod.G. (from LG.) 
eggen to harrow OTeut. *agjan, whence OE. 
tgiGe, £gde = MLG. egede, MDu. eghede (Du. ecgd), 
OHG. egida a harrow. Outside Teut. cf. L. ocea, 
' Welsh oged (:—*ocet), Lith. akeezos a harrow, akiti 
to harrow. The root may possibly be identical 
with that of Edge jA] To harrow. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 3430 Occabat , ejide. 2393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. vi. 39 Canstow . . Heggen oJ>er harwen * o]>er swyn 
o^er gees dryue. 1669 Worlioge Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 
To Edge, to Harrow. 3726 Diet . Rusticum (ed. 3) To Edge 
. . a Country-word for to harrow. 

Edge-bone, corruption of Aitch-bone, q.v. 
Edged (edgd), ppl. a. [f. Edge sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with a cutting edge ; sharpened, 
trenchant. Also Jig. Cf. . Two - edged. For 
edged tool see Edge-tool. 

3593 Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. ill. 52 O tume thy edged 
Sword another way. a 3593 Marlowe Dido iv. i, With the 
sharpness of my edged sting, a 3639 T. Carew Wks. (1824) 
302 Justice hath to the sword of your edg’d eyes His equall 
balance joyn’d. 2677 Moxon J lech. Exerc. (1703) 213 After- 
wards with edg’d Giooving Tools.'. they cut down, .the Ex- 
tuberances. 2833 Lardnf.r Manuf. Metal II. 2 (Cabinet 
Cycl.) Nor are the edged stones . . so defectively formed . . 
as might be imagined. 

2 . Having an edge or lateral boundary : only with 
defining prefix, indicative of colour, number, etc. 

2776 Withering Bat. Arrangem. (1796) I. 255 Anthers 3- 
edged. 2B84 Black Jud. Shaks. vi, The red-edged leaves. 
Mod. Black-edged note-paper. 

*f* 3 . Having a border (of ornamental work). - Obs. 
2697 Load. Gaz. No. 3304/4 A Gold Watch . . having an 
Edged Case. 1722 De Foe Col. JackixZ^o) 80 An edged 
hat. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet . I. s. v. Clear Starching , To 
order the edged heads; when you find they are clapp’d suf- 
ficiently, pin it down to the board. 

f E’dg’efol, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Edge sb. + 
-Pul.] Having abundance of edge ; keen, cutting. 

2614 T. White Martyrd. St. George A iij, Hee, .Against 
the Empires enemies did set His warlicke brow, and edge- 
full humor whet. 

Edge -growth., corruption of *cdgrowth — 
Edgrow. 

x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey n. x. 63 The second 
Is of Wastage, Edge-grouth, 'Winter-Herbage, etc. 

Edgeless (e-d3les), a. [f. Edge sb. + -less.] 
That has no edge. /it. and Jig. 

2617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. ix. 400 His sword, which he 
carried neither edgeles, nor in vaine. 2662 J. Fountain 


Rczvards Virtue 2 To save her sheers, Which else had sure 
been edgeless long ago.- 2B69 Ruskin Q. of Air § 143 The 
dumb and edgeless shore of darkened sand. 2884 H. D. 
Traill in Macm. Mag. Oct. 444/2 As lustreless and edgeless 
as an old shilling. 

t E'dgeling, -long, adv. Also 4 ■ egge-, 
6ghelynge(s. [f. Edge sb. + -ling, as in Back- 
ling^ adv. (OE. bzecling) ; for the corrupt form 
dong cf. sidelong, headlong, .] 

a. - With the edge. b. On the edge ; edgeways. 

la 1400 Mortc Arth. 3675 Upcynes eghelynge bay ochene 
bare aftyre. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. ix. 24 They 
scorned them that smote edgelyng. 2580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. 'Tong, Fragcr d’estoc de taille, to strike bothfoyning 
and edgeling. 2603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 330 It 
is hard, be it flat-long, side-long, or edge-long, but an in- 
genious . . wit shal .. meet with some aire that wil fit his 
turn. 2622 Cotgk., s. v. Az, A dye that stands edgeling, so 
as tis doubtfull what chance it will yeeld. 

Edger (e-d^i). [f. Edge sb. and v. + -er 1 .] 

1. One who edges or puts an edge on anything. 
2592 Percivall Sp. Diet., Bordador, an imbroderer, an 
edger. 

+ 2. Of flowers and leaves : (see quot.) 

2688 R. Holme Armoury n. 115/1 Edgers are the spring 
or first ripe Tulipa’s. 2725 Bradley Fam. Diet., Edger, a 
plant whose leaves are edged with white or yellow. 

3. Mech. (See quot.) 

3874 Knight Diet. Mech., Edger, a circular, saw . . by 
which the bark [etc.] are ripped from slab-boards. 

Edge-tool, edged tool. In early use, Any 
implement with a sharp cutting edge, as a knife 
or sword ; now (in lit. sense) restricted to indus- 
trial tools, and technically denoting chiefly chisels, 
gouges, planes, etc., also (with defining adj. heavy) 
axes, hatchets, etc. Also attrib. (The form edged 
tools is now used only in fig. sense.) 

CX350 Will. Palcrne 3755 And 3tf any egge tol wol entre 
in-to his bodi I wol do him to b e deth. e 2430 Lydg. Bochas 
11. v. (1554* 47 b/i Leuer I haue, with some edge tole Too 
slea my selfe, than Hue in slaundre and dole. 2548 Act 2 <5- 3 
Edzo. VI, xxvii, The greatest part of edged Tools, Weapons, 
and other necessary things having Edges. 2677 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc . (1703) 167 An Edge-Tool. .will, .cut off all the parts. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. v. 108 Nor had they any edged 
tool. 2723 Loud, Gaz. No. 6175/6 Robert Wilkins . . Edge 
Tool maker. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. vL §8 Edged tools 
are in general designed to cut. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic App. 771 To make Edge-tools with cast Steel and 
Iron. 2886 Daily Nezvs 18 Oct. 5/5 The saw and edge-tool 
houses are doing moderately well. 

b. 2. Jig. and in proverbial use. esp. in phrase 
play or jest with edge tools. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse LArb.) 57 Some say that it is not 
good iesting with edge toles. x6zz Massinger, etc. Old 
Lazo v. i, If you move the duke's patience, ’tis an edge- 
tool. 2767 Wesley Jr til. 4 May, They find it is playing 
with edged tools, 2798 Hutton Autobiogr. 27 The man 
who plays with edge-tools, may, by chance, cut his fingers. 
2815 Scott Guy M. v, I begin to think. .1 have been rather 
jesting with edge-tools. 2866 Mill in Edits. Rev. CXXIII. 
337 He came to think that the Sokratic cross-examination 
is a dangerous edge-tool. 

E dge-ways, -wise, (rarely) -way. 

1. Of position : With the edge (instead of the 
broad surface) uppermost, foremost, or turned 
towards the spectator. 

^ 3566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 73 Alter stones 
ij— one is broke , . thother yet standeth edgewaie in the 
grownd. 2643 Best Farm. Bks. (2856) 126 They layd them 
[fir deals] edg-way es. 2725 Desaguliers Fires Im/r. 1 60 The 
Partition Plates must be. .fix’d edgewise to the great Plate. 
1723 Lotid. Gaz. No. 6156/4 One of his fore Teeth .. stand- 
ing edgeway. 2775 Sheridan Rivals v. iii. I’ll stand edge- 
ways. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (18581 II. 303 Curved bricks 
set edgeways in a thick slip of the material. 1879 New- 
comb & Holden Astron. 358 At certain times the rings of 
Saturn are seen edgeways. 2885 H. J. Stonor in Law 
Times LXXX. 219/1 The ladder, .standing edgeways.^ 
fig. 2664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. Apol. 538 This Objection is 
set edge-wise, and seems to stand . . in a very dangerous 
posture. 2677 Gilpin Dxmonol. (2867) 409 Sometime a 
scripture will be set so cross or edgeway to their good and 
comfort. 

b. Edge to edge. 

C1850 Rudivt. Navig. (Weale) 122 Each is composed of 
. . deals . . bolted together edgewise. 

2. Of motion : With the edge foremost. 

2794 Vince in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 44 When they [the 
planes] move edge- ways. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth Yl. 156 
The savage raised the axe. .and brought it down again edge- 
ways. 

b. Jig. in To get a word, etc. in edgeways, etc. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 11. ii, All her words appear to 
slide out edgewise. 2824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. r. 
(1863) 156 As if it were possible for any of us to slide in a 
word edgewise. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 206 At 
the last [he] pushed iti his word Edgewise, as ’twere. 

3. On the edge (instead of the broad side). ! 

2792 Sm eaton Edy stone L. § 239 The sea actingedgewise ■ 

upon the joint would exert the same power to lift it up. 

Edginess (e’dsines). ff. Edgy + -ness.] The j 
condition of having the outlines too clearly marked ; 
angularity, hardness of outline. Also Jig. 

i8zz Blackw. Mag. XI. 427 It would supply an excellent 
study for a painter; all edginess., is gone. 1877 Morley Crit. 
Misc. Ser. it. 391 To be clear, acbte, and definite, without 
that edginess and inelasticity. 

Edging (e'd^ig), vbl. sb. [f. Edge v . + -ingL] 

+ 1. The setting on edge' (of the teeth). Obs. 

2382 Wyclif Amos iv. 6 Y 3aue to 30U eggyng of teeth. 


2. The putting of an edge or border to anything. 
Also attrib., as in cdging-lace , -stroke, -tile. 

2580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Caneiilte, an edging 
lace. 2607 Tor sell Four-f. Beasts 446 Very much used for 
the edging of the best garments. 2664 Evelyn tr. Freart’s 
Archtt. (R), The edging stroaks, by some called outlines, 
and contours only. ^2850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 116 
Edging 0/ plank, sawing or hewing it narrower. 

b. The trimming of the edges (of a lawn or 
grassplat) ; also attrib., as in edging-iron, -shears. 

2858 Glenny Card. Ez'cryd. Bk. ,236/1 The edging-iron 
must be used instead of the shears. 

3. concr. That which forms an edge to any- 
thing ; a border, fringe, etc. sewn on the edge of 
a garment ; a border (of box or other plants) sur- 
rounding a flower-bed ; and the like. 

2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 199 Adorn the outward 
Verge with an Edging of Pink, Limon Thyme, etc. a 2700 
Dryden (T.), The garland which I . . border'd with a rosy 
edging round^ 2699 Garth Dispcns. iv. (1706) 66 The 
Clouds aloft with golden Edgings glow. 2742 Compi. Fam.- 
Piece 11. iii. 366 After Rain, clip your Edgings of Box. 2807 
Crabbe Library 148 The dull red edging of the well fill'd 
page. 2873 TRiSTRMiMoab xvi. 302 The old road, .marked 
by its bold edging of stones, 
b. A trimming on a seam. 

2664 Pepys Diary 20 Feb., A close-bodied . . coat, with a 
gold edgeing in each seam. 1727 Addison Ovid's Met. 11. 
(R.) To sho\v The golden edging on the seam below. . 

4. Lace made to be sewn on to the edge of some 
article of dress. Shorter form of cdging-lace. 

2558 Richmond. I Vi Its (1853) 127 Vj yearcfs of edgine xxd. 
2716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5438/4 Two Quarter Boxes of Lace 
and Edgings. 1750 Mrs.Delany Life Corr. (1861) II. 
555, I have got your harp shell, and will send it you, and 
the Elizabeth edging. 2852 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 387 
* Edgings’, or the several kinds of cheap lace used for the 
bordering of caps and other female requirements. 

6 . The action of moving by insensible degrees ; 
attrib ., as in edging movement. 

1879 A. Forbes Daily News 16 Apr. 3/2 A kind of side- 
long edging movement. 

Edging (cdgii}), ppl. a. [f. Edge v. + -ikq -.] 
That moves by imperceptible degrees. Hence 
E’dgingly adv. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 220 The new-made 
beau awkwardly followed, but more edgtngly. 

E'dgrew, -grow. Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 
dial, etgro. [f. Ed- + stem of OE. gr6w-an ; cf. 
OE, edgrdwung , ./Elfric Gloss, in \Vr.-WiiIckerl 49 .] 
The aftergrowth of grass ; aftermath, eddish. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 135 Edgrow, greese [K, etc. edgraw, 
herbe, H. P. growe, greese], bigermen , regermen. 2688 
R. Holme Armoury iii. 72/2 Edgrewe is the Grass left 
growing after Mowing, some term it the Latter grass, or 
latter growing. 1726 Diet. Rusticum (ed. 3), Edgrow, some 
term it Latter-grass or Latter-math. 1875 Lane. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v., So mitch for t’gress and soa mitch for t’etgra 
Edgy (e’dji), a. [f. Edge sb. + -Y.] 

1. Having an edge or edges ; sharp, cutting, 

2775 C. Davy B our r it’s Glac. Savcy(irj6) 90 Constantly 

walking over broken rocks, either ragged, or cleft, or edgy. 
2820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 15 (2822) I. 1x8 Lastly, think 
of the razor itself. . how cold, how edgy, how hard ! 2849 
Ruskin Scv.Lampsm. § xx. 75 Binding the dusty remnants 
and edgy splinters into springing vaults. 

2. Of a painting : Having the outlines too hard. 
2825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 438^ There were two Holbeins, 

flat, shadowless, edgy compositions. 2868 Illust. Lond. 
News xi Apr. 362 Less edgy and more softly sweet in colour 
than previous works. 

3. Jig. Full of edge orkeenness ; eager, dial. 

2858 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Wds., Edgy , eager. ‘He’s 

very edgy to go there* : also ' pert’ and ‘ forward*. 
Edharide, var. Athold, v, Obs. 

CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 149 Edhalde brihte ikunde ; J?et 
god haue# in o\v ibroht of saule and of likame. 

Edi, var. of Eadi a. Obs. 

Edibidatory, a. [badly f. edibilis Edible, 
after adjs. in -ato)y\ see -ory.] Relating to 
edibles or eating. 

2828 Lytton Pelham 1 . 2x6 Edibilatory Epicurism holds 
the key to all morality. 

Edibility (edibrliti). [f. next ; see -m\] The 
quality of being*edible, capability of being eaten. 

2849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 130 To convert, so far as edibility 
. . is concerned, an old fowl into a young capon. 

Edible (e’dib’l), a. and sb. [ad. late L. edibilis, 
f. cd-ere to eat.] 

A. adj. Eatable, fit to be eaten. 

2612 Cotgr., One, the paunch, and intralls of edible crea- 
tures. 2662 Lovell Hist. Anttn. < 5 - Min. Introd., The head is 
edible, .of the cow, calfe, etc, 2802 Bingley A mm. Btog. 

(x 81 3) 1 1 - 395 The edible frog. 1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. 

II. 219 The Edible Snail or Helix fomatia. 1884 J. Col- 
borne Hicks Pasha 104 Everything edible was bought up. 

B. sb. An eatable substance, an article of food, 
(chiefly in pi.) 

1 66x Lovell Hist. Auim. * Min. Introd., Birds, fishes, 
and other edibles. 2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. l iu 
Impositions upon Edibles. 2859 S a la TV. round Clock 
(1861) 357 The delightful hampers of edibles and drinkables. 
1864 Daily Tel. 23 Dec., What will be the effect of the 
introduction of this new edible? 

Hence Edlbleness ; = E dibility. 

277* in Scott Bailey’s Diet. 2775 in Ash ; and m mod. 

Edict (fdikt). A2so 3 edit, 5 edycte, 6 Sc 
edik. [ad. L. edict wn (the earliest form a. OFr. 
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edit), f. edicere , f. e out-f dicer e to say. In 16th 
and 17th c. accented on the last syllable.] 

1 . That which is proclaimed by authority as a 
rule of action ; an order issued by a sovereign to his 
subjects ; an ordinance or proclamation having the 
force of law ; esf>. the edicts of the Roman przetors, 
and subsequently of the emperors, and of the 
French monarchs. Edict of Nantes, an edict 
issued by Henry IV of France, granting toleration 
to the Protestants ; revoked by Louis XIV. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 11966 pe edit ywis. bat was be ban 
of kenigwurbe. 2483 Caxton Cato Aiy, Hedyd doomakean 
edycte or decree. 1533 Stewart Cron- •Sifrf. 1*- 12 ” uliane 
consent [they] contempnit that edik. *54 * Elyot linage Gov. 

1 14 The Creditours to be compelled by an Edict of your ma- 
iestee, to holde them content with repaiement of the summe 
. . of the thyng that they lende. Hobbes Lrmath.il. 

xxvi 147 The Edicts of Prtetors, and of the -ffidiles. 1683 

^r;V. 60 Monarchsat first governed . .by immediate 

Edicts. i 7 it Steele Sheet. No. 07 P4 By Our Royal Resolu- 
tions declared in this Edict as follow. 1752 Johnson Ramil. 
No. 204 f 9 He therefore fixed upon the gate of the palace 
an edict. 1845 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Meirop. 777/1 
Constitutions of Justinian, improperly called edicts. 1875 
Poste Gains 1. (ed. 2; 34 Edicts were legislative ordinances 
issued by the emperor . . and were analogous to the edicts 
of the prretors ana ediles. 

■pig. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N 1. i. 151 If then true Louers 
haue beene euer crost, It stands a$ an edict in destinie. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lxvii, The generall Edicts of 
nature. 1878 Browning La SaisiaS 68 Law, Now styled 
God’s, now Nature's edict? 

2 . Sc. i The name of a writ whereby all con- 
cerned were called by proclamation at the market 
cross or church-door, to appear for their interest 
in some cause. . . The term is used in ecclesiastical 
law for certain notices made to a congregation 
from the pulpit 1 (Barclay Digest Laws Scotl. s.v.). 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. 11. vi. 214 In 1636 the Council 
of Aberdeen ordain a public edict to be served at both the 
Kirk doors and at the College gate. 

•p Edi'ct, v. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. OF. edictcr . ] 
traits . To publish (a law) ; to decree. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 362 Some of them [Lycurgus’ 
laws] were such that old wives and slaves might easily have 
both predicted and edicted. 

Edict al (zdrktal), a. [ad. late L. cdictdlisi] 
a. Of or pertaining to an edict or edicts ; consisting 
of edicts, b. In Scotch Law: That is done by 
means of an 4 edict 5 or public proclamation. Edictal 
citation : a citation (formerly) made by public 
announcement in cases where personal citation was 
impossible, e.g. when the person cited was resident 
outside the kingdom. The term is still retained, 
though the procedure which it strictly denotes is 
no longer nsed : see quot. 1880. 

18x4 Scott in Lockhart (1839) IV. 2x5 All edictal cita- 
tions are made at Scalloway. 1854 Blackw. Mag LXXVI. 
56s That reservoir of equity, the praetorian or edictal law of 
Rome. 1868 Act 31 «$• 32 Viet. c. 100 § 95 The Lord Ordinary 
shall also appoint edictal intimation thereof to be made by 
publication in the record of edictal citations. 1875 Poste 
Gains III. (ed. 2) 327 Patrona mother of two children 
had . . the edictal rights of patronus. 1880 Barclay Digest 
Law Scotl. (ed. 4) 334 Edictal Citations or Intimations. In 
the case of foreigners, these were formerly given at the 
market cross of Edinburgh, and pier and shore of Leith. 
This is now more judiciously done by leaving the copies at 
the Office of Edictal Citations. 

Hence Edl'ctally adv in an edictal manner ; by 
public proclamation. 

x868 Act 31 fy 32 Viet. ci. § 30 Publication has been made 
edictally in Edinburgh. 2887 Scotsman 31 Jan. 10/2 On 
19th November she charged him edictally to make payment. 

+ Edi’Ctioxu Obs. Also 5 ediccion. [ad. L. 
ediction-cm, f. as Edict.] Edict, command. 

c 2470 Harding Chron. Ixxxix. i, To Bedes dayes. y® 
Scottes .. obeyed his ediccion. 2581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 
231 In the former ediction of the Councell. 

+ E'difbable. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Edify + -able, 
in trans. sense : see -able.] Fitted to edify ; 
edifying, profitable. 

26x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 2 And with these all 
opportunitie of good and edifiable speach perisheth. 

*V E&i'ficaut, a. Obs. [ad. L. xdijicant-tm,y:. 
pple. of sedifiedre to build.] Edifying. 

1642 Bp. of Durham Present m. Schismatic s 1 The Apostle 
hath prescribed rules for regulating the Ceremonies of the 
Church, one whereof is Edification, and what is edificant, 
the same as also significant. 1655 T. Ducard Verses on Ga - 
taker 73 Edificant It [his pen] also was, like those bless’d 
builders, who Stood on their guard, and stoutly builded too. 
+ Edi’ficate, a. Obs. [ad. L. xdificatus , pa. 
pple. of sedifiedre to build.] Built up, constructed, 
instituted, arranged. 

CX470 Harding Chron. xxxiii.iii, There were in his tyme 
ouer all, With other so afore edificate, Xviij flamynes. 2530 
Lyndesay Test. Pafyngo 110 The erth be Nature so edi- 
ficate With holsum herbts. a 1560 Rolland Crt . Venus if. 
582 That proper place sa weill edificate. 

So Edi'ficate v. rare — trans. 

1623 Cockeram n, To Build, Fabricate, Edificate. 

Edification (e^difikri’Jan). [ad. L. oidificdlidn- 
cm , f. wdifudre to build, Edify.j 
1 . Building, rare in mod. use. 

1549 W. Thomas Hist. Ital. 10 b About 700 yeres after 
the cdificacion of Rome. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. xxx 


The castle.. is not onely of situation the strongest I have 
seene, but also of edification. x66g Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. 
ii. 27 Cadmus . . is said to have written 4 Books, touching 
the Edification of his own Citie. 1705 Stanhope Parapkr. 1. 
80 The Edification whereof would be best promoted by at- 
tributing to those Workmen neither more nor less than their 
Due. 1721-33 Strype Eccl. Mem. II.i.h. ii. 261 Officers to 
make all manner of provision for the edifica'tion of the said 
fortresses. x8o $Ann.Rev. III.236 The exhibition of games, 
the edification of palaces. 1859 Jephson Brittaiiyxx iii. 293 
Church-edification is everywhere the order of the day. . • 
f b. concr. A building. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (1865) I. 405 To make edificacions in 
cites. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. ii. 320 He 
throweth down also the enimies edifications. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. and in mod. Diets; not in Bailey, John- 
son, or Ash. 

C. fig. Building up of character, etc. 

2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. App. iii, The whole period 
of youth is one essentially of formation, edification, instruc- 
tion. 2870 Swinburne Ess. ip Stud. (1875) 165 The rejigious 
ideai as opposed to Philistine demolition or to Philistine 
edification. 

2 . fig. In religious use, after Gr. 0 IkoBoutj in 
1 Cor. xiv : The building up the church, of .the 
soul, in faith and holiness ; the imparting of 
moral and spiritual stability and strength by suit- 
able instruction and exhortation. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. xiv. ic> And kepe we tho thingis to 
gidere that ben of edificacioun, that is, to bylde soulis to 
heuene. c 1440 Gesta Rorn.Xx iv. 276 (Harl. MS.) Noble and 
profitable wordis, to edificacion of pe peple. 1548 Latimer 
Serm. Ploughers 1.67 Devilish ploughing, the which worketh 
to have things in Latin, and letteth the fruitful edification. 
x6xx Bible 2 Cor. x. 8. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 111. xxxvii. 
236 To the edification of God’s people. 2710 Norris Chr. 
Prnid. v. 202 To build up men in Faith and Holiness of 
Life, that which we properly mean by Edification, a 2876 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. II. iv. xi. 417 In providing for the 
religious necessities of posterity, they were directly serving 
their own edification. 

b. Mental or moral improvement, intellectual 
profit ; instruction. (Now often ironical .) 

1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Prof. Pref. x6 The design of 
this Peece is not the ostentation of the Author, but the edi- 
fication of the Reader. 2691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 
p. lxxvii. For the Edification of the Citizens of our Me- 
tropolis in Loyalty. 2772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) II. 
199 Promote . . mutual edification by every proper means. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. v. ii, It certainly is edification 
to near him talk. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, Where was the 
edification of all jthis ? 2857 De Quincey Whiggism Wks. 
VI. 39 That he might distribute his edification in equal pro- 
portions. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 206 Kindly answer, 
for the edification of the company and myself. 

t Edi-ficative, a. f Oh. [f. L. xdifiedt- ppl. 

stem of tsdificare + -IVE.] Edifying ; adapted to 
promote spiritual improvement. 

C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxviii. 78 (Gibbs MS.) 
Gostly comforte of hem by hys edyfycatyf [W. de W. 2530 
edificacyon] and holy wordes. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W.) 1. xxvi. 24 a ft His worde was edyfyeatyff that 
they whom he endoctryned put in effecte. .all his doctryne. 
2530 R. Whitford Worke for Household (X533) A, So that 
. . it sholde be . . edificatyve and profitable. 2634-46 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 328 Whilk exercises . . proved verie edifi- 
cative to those who were partakers of them. 

Hence *p E'dificartively adv., in an edifying 
manner. 

? c 1530 {title) The Dialogues of Creatures moralysed, ap- 
plyably and edificatyfly to euery mery and iocunde Mater. 

Edificatory (e'difik^tari). [ad. L. cedifica- 
torius\ see prec. and -ory.] Intended or suited 
for purposes of religious edification. 

2649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. x. (R.) An exercise so bene- 
ficially edificatory to the church of God. 2678 Lively Ora- 
cles \m. § 31. 316 Some parts of it . . are not so . . edificatory 
to us. 2882-3 Schaff Relig. Encycl. II. 1613 The edifica- 
tory character of Neander s history. 

Edifice (e*difis). Also 6-8 mdifice, 7 edifyee. 
[a. F. idificc , ad. L. xdificium , f. cedis temple, 
house + ficium making.] 

_ 1 . A building, usually a large and stately build- 
ing, as a church, palace, temple, or fortress; a 
fabric, structure. 

C23B6 Chaucer Melih. P367 Castelles and othere manere 
edifices. 2475 Caxton Jasoti (1477) 7* And with this they 
shal ordeyn solempne edifices and houses for the cite. 2538 
Lelakd [tin. IV. 7 1 The edifices of the Abbey have beene 
made by many men in continuance. 2598 Shaks. Merry 
W. 11. ii.225, 1 haue lost my edifice, by mistaking the place, 
where I erected it. 2605 Harrington View State Irel. 
{1880), Hee cold not preach to edifye the Church, vet hee 
will bee famows to all posterytye for edifyees in the Church. 
1621 Burton AnaU Mel. n. ii. iv. (1651) 270 The inner 
roomes of a fair-built and sumptuous tedifice. 2712 Dis- 
senting Teachers Addr. agst. Bill for 50 new Churches 1 o 
Shall this be done for a few ungodly steepled ./Edifices? 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 128 
For you will see under water . . the ruins of many edifices. 
2849 Freeman A rchit. 14 A moist and a dry climate require 
different kinds of edifices, 
b. trans/. and fig. 

2722^ Addison Sped. No. 98^1, I am not for adding to the 
beautiful Edifices of Nature. 2845 S. Austin Ranke 1 s Hist. 
Ref. II. 485 The edifice of anew church must have been raised 
on a purely democratical basis. 1868 M. Pavtisos Academ. 
Org. § 5. 223 Upon the integrity and judgment of these 
Quinqueviri will depend 'really the whole edifice of the 
University. 1878 Morley Carlyle, Crit. Misc . Ser. 1. 197 
The corner-stone of Comte's edifice. * , 

1 * 2 . a. The action or process of building or 
construction, b. Style of building, architecture. 


1580 North Plutarch 394 The Arsenall and Armory., 
being of a strange and wonderfully edifice. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 2 How . . Princes and Magistrates have proceeded 
in their Edifices. 

Edificial (edifi'Jal), a. rare. [ad. late L. sii- 
ficidlis, {. eedificium ; see prec. and -al.] 

a. Of or pertaining to building, architectural, 
b. That is of the nature of an edifice. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 63 The edificial Palaces 
of Bees and Monarchical spirits. 2794 Hist. Rivers Gt.Brii. 

I. 232 (R.) Mansions . . without'any striking edificial attrac- 
tion. 2830 Galt Lawrie T. vx. ii. (1849) 255 Long sur- 
passed by many other edificial structures. . 

E difier. rare. [f. next + -ER 1 .] a. A builder, 
b. One who edifies in a religious sense. 

2460 Capgrave Chron. 21 Certeyn strong men and rich .. 
edifieres of citees. 2678 Butler Hud. (R.) They scorn their 
edifiers to own who taught them all their sprinkling lessons. 

Edify (e'difsi), V. Also 4 ede-, edifien, 4-7 
edifie, 4-6 ede-, edy(f )fy, edifye, 6 sedefie, 6-7 
eedify. [a. F. edifie-r, ad. L. sedified-re , f. xdes, 
pedis dwelling + ficare to make ; see -fy.] 

1 . trans . To build ; to construct (a dwelling, 
edifice) of the usual building materials, rare in 
mod. use. 

_ a 1340 Hampole Psalter 1 . 19 pat edified be he waghes of 
ierusalem. 2393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xxi. 42 To for-don hit on 
a day, and in \}re dayes after Edefien hit efte newe. 1462 

J, Paston in Lett. 461. II. 1 13 A plase late be the seid Sir 
John edified at Caster, c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(1846) I. x. 46 He did . . aedefie a gate on the bancke of the 
river Thames. 2641 Tervics de la Ley 117 To take timber 
to edifie the house again e. 2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (ed. 3) 
I. 187 Babylon . . was largely edified by the Assyrian 
Monarchs. 2851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 11. 118 The names of all 
who had died in the convent since it was edified. 

fb. absol. 

c 1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 276^2 Lo this man began to 
edifie, but for his foundement is bad, to the ende may he it 
nat bring, c 2420 Pallad. oji Hush. 1. 364 The see gravel is 
lattest for to drie, And lattest may thou therwith edifie. 
2532 Elyot Gov. i. viii, A man, whiche intendeth to edifie. 
2655 L'Estrange Chas. I, 124 To edifie at pleasure upon 
the Convent Garden. 

+ c. To furnish with buildings. 
c 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (1865) 1 . 199 Apulia is a costeof the 
see of Ytaly . . byldede and edifiede firste by Grekes. 1596 
Spenser F.Q. iii. i. 14 Through countries waste, and eke 
well edifyde. 

+ 2 . To construct, set up, irrespective of the 
object, or kind of materials. Obs. or arch. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 21 The puple edified ymages to 
her liknes. 2546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, m. v, 70 
Some beganne to edify cotages of boughes of trees. * 59 * 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 661 And thereupon did raise full busily 
A little mount, of greene turffs edifide. 2643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. (1682; 51 She was edified out of the Rib ^of 
Adam. 2850 N eale Med. Hymns 155 The brazen sea That 
Solomon had edified. 

fb. To work up or fashion (materials) into 
a building or structure. Cf. Build 5. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. ii. 22 And the Lord God edified the nb, 
the whiche he toke of Adam, into a woman. , 

t c. fig. To build up, establish, organize (a sys- 
tem, institution, or law, a moral quality, etc.), to 
establish or strengthen (a person). 

a 2340 Hampolf. Psalter xx\ ii[i]. 7(5] pou sail distroy^fami 
& noght edifye (mim. _ c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vi. 14° 
pere pat uertues han edified pe bodie of pe holy man. 

Ord. Whittington's Alms-house .in Entick London (1760) 
IV. 354 Inforcing himself to edifie and nourish chanty., 
among his felawes. 2461-83 Ord. R. Househ. 61 The 
Clerkys of Greneclothe .. to helpe kepe in course the Sta- 
tutes . . edyfyed before -tyme. 2534 Whittynton ddlycs 
Offices 1. (1540) 34 Solon fyrste edifyed they schole cmUd 
Areopagus in Atnenes. 2704 Swift T. Tub i. (17x0) 28 lo 
edify a name and' reputation. 2781 Gibbon Decl. ff P> HI. 
xlix. 95 He secretly edified the throne of his successors. 

+ d. To frame a notion ; 'make out’, imagine. 
2645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 238, I cannot edify 
how, or by what rule of proportion that man’s virtue cal- 
culates. 

+e. intr. To take form, grow ; also fig- 1 ° 
prosper, achieve success. Cf. 4. Obs. 

a 2400 Cov. Myst. 252 Mannys sowle in blys now xal e( o’ 7 .’ 
2622 Bacon Henry VII, 160 Perkins Proclamation aia 
little edifie with the people of England. 2646 Sir T. Browke 
Pseud. Ep. 147 It (the seed] then beginneth to edine in 
chiefe. a 2662 Heylin Laud 1. 142 But all this did not 
edifie with the House of Commons. 

3 . trans. In religious use : To build up (the 
church, the soul) in faith and holiness ; to benefit 
spiritually ; to strengthen, support. Also absol. . 

In early use sometimes with distinct allusion to sense 1 , 
rarely in bad sense as in quot. 1440. , 

2340 Ayenb. 197 pe uela3rede of pouremen, pet bycpp°u 
uor God..hise mo3ewel edefie be uorbisnes. C2380WYCU 
Sel. Wks. III. 354 Petre and Poul .. token power of Cn 
. . but for to edifie fie Chirche. c 2440 Gesta Row.xvi. 5 
(Add. MS.) All that is done agayn conscience edefieui 
helle. 2522 More Heresyes 1. Wks. (2557) 10 ^/? W1 ° A1 

deuout sermons the people were greatly edified* 
Brinklow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 62 Thei were edifyed to war 
in the amendment of lyfe. 2604 Drayton 0 *vle 90° * 
edifie the conscience that is weake. 1719^ Swift Joiog 
Clergym. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 9 A plain convincing rc? 5051 / ’ 
will edify a thousand times more than the art 
handkerchiefs of a whole congregation. 2776 GmsoN Dec - 
6- E. xxi, The complaints and mutual accusations wmc 
assailed the throne of Constantine, .were ill adapted to y 
an imperfect proselyte. 2876 Freeman Norm. Cong J. APP- 

751 He was much edified by the king's prayers and almsdeea 
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b. To inform, instruct ; to improve in a moral 
sense ; sometimes ironical. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel. (1546) G vb, His 
saiynges thus ended, the Senate was greatly edified ther- 
with. 1601 Shaks. T-wel.N. v. i. 298 Looke then to be well 
edified when the Foole deliuers the Madman. 1606 — Tr.Sf 
Cr. v. iii. 112 My loue with words and errors still she feedes 
But edifies another with her deedes. 1705 Stanhop e.Parapltr. 
I. 3, I shall endeavour to edifie my Reader in the Virtues 
proper to these Purposes. i84sB’ness Bunsen in Hare Life 
(1879)11.111.84, I have been much edified by seeing how 
your father and sister take the privation. 

f 4. iiitr. To profit in a spiritual sense, Obs. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow-Breaker Iij, Is there any man 
here desires to edyfie f I am in the humour of converting. 
1657 J. Goodwin Triers Tried 6 A Minister, whom they 
can cordially . . affect, or by whom they can edifie. a 1670 
Hacket A bp. Williams 1.(1692) 188 And few will captivate 
their understanding to edify by a sacrilegious reformer, 
fb. To gain instruction generally. Obs. 

26x0 B. Jonson A Ich. 111. i, I haue not edified more truely, 
by man . . since the beautifull light first shone on me. 1675 
Wycherley Country Wife v. (1735) 104, I edify so much by 
example, I will never be one [a husband}, a 1726 Vanbr. & 
Cib. Pray. Hush, t, i, This is like to be a warm Debate ! I 
shall edify. 1800 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 311 The 
great mass of our nation will edify and thank you. 
•fE-dify, sb. Obs. Erroneous form of Edifice. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. m. (Arb.) 153 The houses & 
other edify es of this prouynce. 1555 — Moscouia <$- Cathay 
z-jc) The rouffes of whose edefies are gylted &. embowed. 

E difying, vb/. sb. [f. Edify v. + -ino 1 .] 

*f 1. The action or process of building ; also 
concr. a building. Obs. 

1432-50 tr - Higden (1865) I. 411 At Brehenoc is a water .. 
where a man may see in clere tymes meruellous edifienges. 
15x3 Test. Ebor. v. (Surtees) 49 To the edifying of a portche 
to the church of Est Drayton xxr. 15x7 Torkington Pilgr. 
(1884)32 Therfthe Sarrazins'] edifying wold not stondeinno 
wyse. x6oz Fulbecke 2 nd Pf. Parall. 13 The foundation, 
the edifying, and the endowment (of a church], 

2 . Spiritual instruction and improvement, 
xgoo Fisher Fun, Serin. Alarg. C'tess Richmond ( 1708) 10 
To the edifyinge of other, by the example of her. 1542-3 
Act 34 $ 35 Hen. VII/, i, Al maner of persons, .may reade 
... the bible . . for their owne edifieng. i6xx Bible Prcf 
5 For the . . edifying of the vnlearned. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. (1709) IV. 542 My.. End is Godly Edifying. 
E*difying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing a.j 
+ 1. That builds. Obs. 

1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 499 One demolishing 
hammer can undo more in a day than ten edifying axes 
can advance in a month. 

2. Tending to produce moral and spiritual im- 
provement ; instructive. In mod. use often ironical. 

t$z6 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) i.b, What so euer ye 
fynde therin, good and edifyenge, gyuet laude and prays- 
ynge to god therfore. 16 51 Hobbes Lrviath. iv. xlv. 361 
Their Conversation . . might . . be . . Edifying to others. 1767 
Fordyce Serin. Yng. Worn. I. v. 186 How edifying to the 
soul is this generous sensibility I 1813 Syd. Smith Whs. 
(1867) I.224 The humiliating and disgusting, but at the same 
time most edifying spectacle. 2872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 
41 Voltaire’s spirit may be little edifying to us. 

Hence E-difyingly adv., in an instructive or 
improving manner ; in mod. use often ironical. 

1662 Sparrow tr. Behind s Theosoph. Lett. 3 He ..might 
thereby ..edifyingly . . quicken himself in a Christian bro- 
therly Union. X702 Echard Eccl. Hist , (1710) 305 Not so 
well or edifyingly instructed. 1876 Contempt Rev. XXVII. 
969 The sermon was edifyingly platitudinarian. 

Edile, variant of JEdile. 

1820 Mair Tyro s Diet. (ed. 10)2 Aedilis, an edile or officer 
who took care of the repair of temples and other buildings. 
Ediness, var. of Eadiness, Obs., s.v. Eadi. 
Edingtottite (e-dig tpnoit). A fin. [f. the sur- 
name Edington (see quot. 1825 ) + -ite.] A greyish 
white translucent mineral, consisting chiefly of the 
silicates of alumina, baryta, etc. 

1825 Haidinger in Ed in. frill. Sci. III. 317 It is in com- 
pliment to that gentleman (Mr. Edington, in whose collec- 
tion Haidinger first saw the mineral] that the name of 
Edingtonite where proposed. x868 Dana Min. 417 Eding- 
tonite occurs in the Kilpatrick Hills, near Glasgow, Scot- 
land, associated with harmotome, another baryta mineral, 
d* Edipol. Obs. rare . [miswritten for L. edepol 
by Pollux. (Erroneously connected with cedis 
temple.)") Any common asseveration. 

CX450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 579 Edepd, bj’ the house of 
edepol. 1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1 . 14 Away 
with your pishery pashery, your pols and your edipolls. 

Edit (e*dit), v. [( 1 ) f. L. edit -us, pa. pple. of 
i’dere to put forth, f. e out + dtire to put, give ; 
( 2 ) back-formation from Editor.] 
f 1. To publish, give to the world (a literary work 
by an earlier author, previously existing in MS,), 
Chiefly in pa. pple., after L, editus. Obs. 

179X Enfield tr. B rucked s H 1 st. Philos. II. 367 [Abelard] 
wrote many philosophical treatises which have never .been 
edited. 

2. a. To prepare an edition of (a literary work 
or works by an earlier author) ; so with the name 
of the author as obj., e.g. ‘to edit Horace, Shak- 
spere’, etc. b. To prepare, set in order for pub- 
lication (literary material which is wholly or in 
part the work of others). Sometimes euphemis- 
tically for : To garble, ‘ cook ’ (e.g. a war-corre- 
spondent’s dispatch, etc.), c. To be or act as 
the Editor of (a newspaper or other periodical). 


1793 V. Knox Lett, to Yng. Nobleman (R.), Read . . the few 
orations of Demosthenes, which Monteney has edited. 1835 
Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 , 3 To write and edit a new publica- 
tion. 1880 E. White Cert. Rclig. 72 The progress of science 
and art in editing from ancient manuscripts. 1885 Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 647/2 It has not been guilty of the .. folly of 
attempting to ‘ edit ’ the news. 

Hence E-dited ppl. a. 

Mod. A carefully edited work. 

Editing (editiq). [f. Edit v. t -ikg 1 .] The 
action of the vb. Edit. 

Aihenxum 15 Auff. xg8/i The * Letters..' have had 
the advantage of careful editing. 

Edition (fdi jan). [a. F . edition , ad. L. edition - 
cm, f. edere to put forth, publish ; see Edit.] 

+ 1 . The action of putting forth,or making public; 
publication. Obs . 

1551 Records Pathiv. Knenvl. Ep. to King, Desiring your 
grace not so muche to behoide the simplenes of the woorke 
..as to fauour the edition thereof. 1577 tr. Ballinger’s 
Decades (x$q-2) nx Touching y e proclamation or first edition 
of the ten Commaundements. x6rr Speed Hist. Gt. Brit , 
xx. xix. (1632) 929 The said pretensed marriage^ was made 
..without edition of banes. 1659 A. Lovedav in R. Love- 
day's Lett. To Rdr., So tender was I of his honour in 
edition of his labours. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 
Pref., God never saw it necessary . . to correct and amend 
any thing in this great Volume of the Creation, since the 
first edition thereof. 

f 2 . The action of producing, or bringing into 
existence ; hence, birth, creation (of orders of 
knighthood, etc.), extraction, origin. Obs. 

1599 Sandys Europse Spec. (1632) 147 The great States 
of Italy . . are loth to have their Pope of a Spanish edition. 
1607 Chapman Bussy D’Atnb. Plays 1873 II. 17 The Duke 
mistakes him (on my life) for some knight of the new edi- 
tion. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 332 The Birth, .we define 
to be an Edition or bringing into the world of an infant. 
1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Pamciss. 211 Barons of late 
edition. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. ir. iv. 151 Conse- 
quently the World . . is of a far later Edition than Eternity, 
fb. Kind, species ; fashion, ‘ stamp \ Obs. 

1x1625 Fletcher Nice Vat. 1. i, It kisses the forefinger 
Still : which is the last edition. 1632 Brome North Lasse 
11. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 33 A large window, one of the last 
Edition. 1640 J. Ley Pattcrnc of Pictie 155 The Saints of 
the old edition. 1646 H. Lawrence Communion •with 
Angels 93 His condition, his spirit and his worke were all 
of a lowe and humble edition. 

3 . concr. a. One of the differing forms in which 
a literary work (or a collection of works) is pub- 
lished, either by the author himself, or by subse- 
quent editors, b. An impression, or issue in print, 
of a book, pamphlet, etc. ; the whole number of 
copies printed from the same set of types and 
issued at the same time. 

In the case of printed works the meanings a and b are 
often coincident ; but an ‘edition’ (sense alof a classic or 
the like, with a corrected text and critical or illustrative 
matter, being in a sense an independent work, may go 
through several ‘editions' (sense b). It is awkward to speak 
of, e.g. * the second edition of Campbell’s edition of Plato’s 
Thextclus ' ; but existing usage affords no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for this inconvenient mode of expression. Tosay ‘the 
second impression' would now imply an unaltered reprint. 
The word is sometimes used in a narrower sense than that 
of the definition of b : thus a ‘large^ paper edition' may 
be printed from the same type as, and issued^ simultaneously 
with, an ‘edition’on small paper; but it is also usual to 
say * 100 copies of this edition are on large paper ’. 

[1555 Robinson tr. More's Utof. (ed. 2) A iij b, I haue now 
in this seconde edition taken about it such paines.] 1570 
Foxe A. fy M. (ed. 2) 1885 Although sufficient relation be 
made before in our former edition to be seene, pag. 1277. 
1607 Sir W; Vaughan Directions for Health (title page). 
The third Edition. 1624 Gatakf.r Transnbst . 104 Their 
severall Editions, .so chopped and changed. x662Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. vl. § x He might make use of the Edition of 
Causinus. 1703 De Foe True-boni Eng. Expl. Pref., I 
have mended some faults in this Edition. X7X2_ Addison 
Sped. No. 470? 1 Upon examining the new Edition of a 
Classick Author. 1782 Priestley Corrupt Chr. I. Pref. 21 j 
There are different editions of many of the authors. .1 have 1 
quoted. 1807 M. Bailue Alorb. Anat. Pref. 22 In prepar- 
ing this Third Edition for thepress. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 1 . 1. iv. §63 Above 60 editions of the Orlando Furioso 
were published in the 16th century. 1845 Stephen Laws 
Eng. 1 . 185 [King John’s] charter was finally altered, in its 
last edition, by Henry the third. Mod. The latest edition 
of this evening’s paper. 

b. fig. 

1828 Stcuart Planters G. 51 Boutcher had another plan 
. . for removing Trees ..it is a better edition of Lord Fitz- 
harding’s system. 1856 in Century Alag. (1887) May 95/2 
We cannot hazard a second edition of imbecility. 

+ Edi’tion, v. Obs. rare~ x . [f. the sb.] Hans. 
To make an edition of; to issue, publish. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. in. 4 The Jesuit Petavius’s 
Chronological Tables wereedition’d. 

Hence f Edi-tioner. Obs. rare. = Editor. 

a 1646 J- G[regory] Maps <$■ Charts, Posth. (1650)321 That 
necessarie Guide, added to a little, but not much aug- 
mented, by the late Editioner, 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 

18 You have there B ovpovCav, which the dexterity of the 
Editioner, or Interpreter hath turned into Bop/ 3 ovi'at-. 

Editor (e-ditoj). [a. L. editor \ see Edit, Edi- 
tion.] One who edits. 

+ 1. The publisher of a book (cf. Fr. editeur). 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. 1. v. (1650) 33 Otherwise some 
Interloper may perhaps underhand fall upon the work at a 
lower rate, and undoe the first editor. 

2. One who prepares the literary’ work of another 


person, or number of persons for publication, by 
selecting, revising, and arranging the material; 
also, one who prepares an edition of any, literary 
Work. 

^ 1712 Addison Sped. No. 470 f 1 When a different Read- 
ing gives us ..a new Elegance in an Author, the Editor 
does very well in taking Notice of it. 1725 Pope Notes 
011 Shaks. (J.), This nonsense got into all the editions by. a 
mistake, of the stage editors. 1748 Anson Voy. Introd., 
The Editors of a new variation -chart . , have A been misled 
by an erroneous analogy. ‘ 1831 J. Davies Manual Nat. 
Med. Introd., The Editor conceives that the plan laid down 
here is, etc. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 302 The editors of 
club books are not mere dreary drudges. 

3. csp. One who conducts a newspaper or peri- 
odical publication. 

1803 G. Rose DiVrnVjr (i860) II. iii The Editor of the True 
Briton. X823 Cobbett Rur. Rides 146 This blunder-headed 
editor of BeIVs Alessenger. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 
548 The editor of the daily newspaper. 

4. Antiq. [L. editor ludornm.’] The exhibitor 
(of Roman public games). 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-hur v. x. (1884) 283, I have here 
the notice of the editor of the games, just issued. 

Hence E'ditor v. irans., to treat (a person or 
work) as an editor does. E‘ tutored ppl. a. y pro- 
vided or furnished with an editor. E'ditore^ss 
Editress. E-ditorless a., without an editor. 
1826 Blacksv. Mag. XIX. 335 Some laggardly editorless, or 
ten editor'd periodical. 1836 Ibid. XL. 766 Lady Blessing- 
ton is registered . . editoress of half-a-score of books. 1883 
Trollope Autobiog. II. 123 Two or three literary gentlemen 
by whom to have had myself editored. 

Editorial (editoa-rial), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 

-(I)AL.J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an editor ; proper 
to, or characteristic of, an editor. 

1744 Akenside Ld. in Poems (1845). 30 He has intirely 
dedicated himself to . . editorial criticism. 1794 Parr in 
Brit. Critic Feb. (T.), Lambin . . and Heyne also . . seem to 
have considered it as part of their editorial, duty, etc. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. PampJi. iv. (1872) 117 In spite of edi- 
torial prophecy. 1837 Dickens Pickw. (1847) 234/2 Bless 
our editorial heart. 


33. sb. A newspaper article written by, or under 
the responsibility of, the editor; a ‘leader’. 

1864 Spectator 539 Mr. Bennett, .thinks that ‘an editorial' 
is the highest style of composition known. 1B66 Mrs. Stowe 
Lit. Foxes 14 To set up the editorial of a morning paper. 
1883 HarpePs Alag. Mar. 6ox/i The Daily Proteus sent 
Jack twenty dollars .. for two editorials. 1887 Pall Alall 
G. 15 Oct. 12/1 Finely worded editorials. 

Hence Edito-rially adv., in an editorial manner 
or capacity ; as an editor does. + Edlto-rlalship 
*= Editorship. 

x8x8 Blaclnv. Mag. III. 142 You are editorially exonerated. 
x8z6J. Gilchrist Lecture 34 During his Editorialship he 
must have been a kind of Consul or Dictator in the Re- 
public of Letters. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 789/2 She 
wrote editorially for a London paper. 1885 Alanch. Exam. 
14 Apr. 8/6 The anticipations which . . you ventured edi- 
torially to give expression to. 

E'ditorship. [f. Editor + -ship.] a. The 
duties, functions, and office of an editor, b. The 
tenure of that office, c. Editorial superintendence. 

1782 Tyers Hist. Rhaps. on Pope 14 (T.) The editorship 
of Shakespeare. . Pope afterward undertook. 18x2 Examiner 
28 Dec. 831/1 Captain Benjafield, who was fonnerly Editor 
of the Morning Post, has been charged . . with obtaining, 
during that editorship, an annuity. x 8 i 3 ' 4 ° W. Gifford 
MassingePs JVks. (1840) 447/1 If such portentous lines as 
these may be introduced without reason, and without au- 
thority, there is an end of all editorship, 1882 Pebody 
Eng. foumalism xix. 144 The Daily Telegraph , under the 
editorship of Mr. Edwin Arnold. 

Editress \e-ditres). [f. Editor + -ess.] A 
female editor. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 286 The editress . . 
has inserted the French letter to Anquetil du Perron. 1826 
Genii. Mag. Sept. 244/1 The fair Editress has got up this 
work judiciously and tastefully. x88a Bazaar 17 Dec. 648/1 
The editress of this volume, .is herself an authoress. 

+ Edi’tuate z>. Obs. nonce-svd. [f. L. seditudt- f 
ppl. stem of tedituari, f. xditu-us, transl. veaifcbpos 
4 temple-keeper’ in Acts xix. 35 , where the * town- 
clerk ’ of Ephesus speaks of that city as ‘ temple- 
keeper’ (A.V, ‘worshipper 3 ) of Diana.] (See quot.) 

X646 J. G[regqry] Notes $ ■ Obs. x. (1684) 49 The Devotion 
whereof could not but move the City [Ephesus] . . to affect 
the Dignity and Title of the Neo>*6po?, to sedjtuate such a 
piece of Divine^ Office. 1732 in Coles. 2775 in Ash. 1818 
in Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

t E'dlen. Obs. [OE. edlian t f. Ed- + OE. lean 
reward; cf. OHG. itlbn of same meaning.] Reward. 

c 888 K. Alfred Bod A. iii. § 4 edlean be 3 u. .sehete. 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 103 ForSon bi 5 I esse hts edlen ptre 
dede. ♦ , , 

+ Earned©, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 <5adm6du, 3 
ced-, aft-, eefimede. [OE. tad-, laptnidu, abstr. f. 
tad-, iapmod, Edmod. (OE. iadmtdu - OS. Odmodi, 
OHG. otmuoti ; OE. tapmedu * OS. Ctmacdi, 
OHG. Mmuotl.)] Gentleness, humility. 

c 1000 Acs. Ps. cxviii[xixl- 9 - !c on ""nun 1 eadmedum 
call foni-urde. r>x°S Lav. =iS 66 Jeornden ArSures gn 3 
& his aSmeden. Ibid. 10013 I”,* . 

t E'dztiecie, a. Obs. [OE. eadmede, tafmide, I. 
Edmod a. (OE. eadmldc = OS. edmbdi, OHG. 
6tmuoti\ OE. fafm1de=OYlG.ldhmStif\ Humble. 
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c xooo Ags. Ps. cxv, i [cxvi. xo] (Gr.) Ic eom eadmede swfye. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn . 115 J>e edmeda riche .. mei beon godes 
wrecche. 

+ E’dmod, a . Obs . ; also eadmod, edmeod, 
ffiddmod, admod, aUmod. fOE. iadmSd , phonetic 
variant of iapmSd , f. tape, Eath + mSd Mood ; the 
exact equivalent (type *aupu-tn6do‘) does not occur 
in continental Teutonic, but the derivatives in 
-mbdjo- (*=Edmede a.) and in -mbdin- ( = Edmede 
sb.) are found with forms parallel to the OE. tap-, 
cad - ; seeEDMEDE^.anda.J Gentle, humble, meek. 

c xooo Ags. Go$p. Matt. xi. 29 Ic eom bilvvite and eadmod 
on heortan. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 5 pes we ahte to beon 
pe edmoddre. Ibid. 113 Drihten .. 3eueo pan edmeodan 
streinpe. C1200 Ormin 10837 jEddmod allse cullfre. C1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 Ich am milde and admod on hert.e. 
£•1205 Lay, 25571 purh pine a5mode [0275 edmodej will 
.. let pu mi sweuen to selpen iturnen. a 1225 Auer. R. 
27 6 Jif pu wilt beon edmod, penc euer hwat pe wonteS of 
holinesse. c 1275 Lay. 23255 Woweyn was edmod. 

Hence E-dmodi a. [cf. OHG. Slmuatig ; see -YJ 
= Edmod. Edmodien v. traits to humble. 
Edmoded ppl. a ., meek. E*dmodle3c [see -lock], 
humility, gentleness. E'dmodliche adv. [see 
-ly 2 ], humbly, meekly. Edmodness [see -ness], 
gentleness, humility, meekness. 

c888 K. Alfred Booth, xii, Crist eardaS on pare dene 
eadmodnesse. <***75 Colt. Horn. 221 Mid relra mdmod- 
nisse . . 3earnian mid admodnisse. Ibid, 237 His admoded 
deaS ofer com . and fordede ure sor^eand 3elice dea<5. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Crist . . eadmode hine seolfne pet he 
wes iboren of ure lefdi. Ibid. 89 Cristes apostles weren 
wuniende edmodliche on heore ibeoden on ane upflore. 
cizoo Ormin 17649 Forr to berr3hen reddmodli} fe werelld 
purrh hiss are. Ibid. 19297 Full off bape, off millce, off 
are, off mddmodle^c. a 1225 Auer. R. 94 pe anui pet heo 
her uor his luue eamodliche poliecS. Ibid. 130 Heo holdeS 
. . pet heaued lowe puruh milde edmodnesse. Ibid. 246 pe 
edmodies monnes bonen purleS pe weolcne. Ibid. 278 
Makie5 edmod [7*. C. eadmodietS] our heorte. 

Edness, variant form of Eadness, Obs. 
fEdo*ceat6, v. Obs.'- 0 [incorrectly f. L. edoce- 
re + -ate 3 .] traits . To teach. 

1623 Cockeram 11, To teach, Edoceate. 
tE'docke. Obs. [OE. ea-docca , f. Ea w.ater, 
river + Dock.] Some broad-leaved water-plant ; 
?the Clote or Yellow Water-lily ( Nuphar luted). 
r xooo/ELFRicG/m. inWr.-Wiilcker 13 6Nimphea, eadocca. 
a 138 7Sinon. Barthol. ( Anecd. Oxon.) 28 Lilium aquaticunz, 
anedocke; flos ejus nenufar. a Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 
94 Lappacium Aquaticum. . angl. waterdokke uel edokke. 
1.1884 Holland Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.) Eddick , the bur 
or burdock (Ardium Lappa) ; also Errick.] 

t Edo ctrinate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. E- + Doc- 
thinati:.] trails. To teach thoroughly, train. 

1625 Shirley Love-tricks in. v, In what kind of comple- 
ment please you, venerable sir, to be edoctrinated? 
tEdo-d, hit. Obs. rare — Variant of Adod. 
1694 Echard Plautus 92 Edod, I thought the remem- 
brance o' your last wife had frighted you from matrimony. 

Edoes, variant of Eddoes. 
t Edo’mic, a. Obs. rare ~ l . In 7 -ique. [f. 
Edom , another name for Esau + -ic.] (See quot.) 

1659 R. Gell Amcndm.Last Eng.’ Bible 296 Even the 
Edomique nature, the animalis homo who wrongs his brother 
the spiritual & heavenly man. 

E'domitisll, a. [f. Edomite inhabitant of 
Edom + -ish.] Pertaining to Edom ; characteristic 
of the Edomites. In 17th c. sometimes used allu- 
sively with reference to Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 

1641 W. Hooke New Eng. Tears 6. A right Edomitish 
quality; for Edom rejoiced over the children of Judah, etc. 
1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 240 This is a more 
Edomitish conceit than the former. 1645 — Colast . ibid. 
340 [ lob’s] Edomitish Freins. 

Edriopkthalmian (e>dii,pfparlmian), a. and 
sb. [f. mod.L. edriophthalma sb. pi. (irregularly 
f. Gr. eSpa seat + 6(p6a\ft-6s eye) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to or resembling the Edri- 
ophthalma, or ‘ sessile-eyed * Crustacea (including 
the Prawns, Shrimps, etc.) B. sb. An individual 
of that order. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Art. vi. 369 The organisation of 
the Stomatopoda is more Edriophthalmian . : than Podoph- 
thalminn.. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 787/1 Several Edri- 
ophthalmians are also born before they have acquired the 
whole of their extremities. 

So E:driophtha # Imous, a. [see -ous.] 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inz>. An. vi. 285 The head ..of an 
Insect, or Edriophthalmous Crustacean. 

Edropic, Sc. var. of Hydropic. 
t Edrcrppit, ppl- Sc. Obs: Variant of Hr- 
dropped, affected with dropsy. 

1536 Bellenden Cron, Scot. ix. xxi. (Jam.) His wambe 
throw immoderat voracitie. was swolin as he had bene 
edroppit [instar kydropici itifatus ]. 

Educability (eidirfkabWiti). [f. Educable a.; 
see -ity.] The qnality of being educable ; capa- 
bility of being educated. 

1842 Chamb. jrttl. 16 Apr. 07 Educability of Animals. 
a 1 866 J. Gkote Exam, lit Hit. Philos, x. (1870) 169 The 
moral educability of man. 1874 Carpenter Ment.Phys. 1. 
n. §83 (1879) 89 Birds of the Parrot tribe are pre-eminent for 
their educability. 

Educable (c di/Tkab 1 !), a. [as if ad. L. * edited - 
bilis, f. edited- re to educate.] Capable of being 
educated. 


1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ.vYiiAed. 2) 178 Of educable 
age. 1879 Bain Education as Set. iii. 24 In old age, when 
we cease to be educable in any fresh endowment. 1886 
Sat. Ecv. 1 May 590/1 Tories will prove educable. 

-f E’ducate, obs. and Sc. pa. pple. of next. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VI I P xlii. in Ox/. $ Cavtb. Enactrn. 
11 Where yowth and good wyttes be educate and norysshed. 
1 861 Ramsay Semin, v. (ed. 18) 118 The hospital where 
Eppie was educate. * 

Educate (e-dijH^t), v. [f. L. educat- ppl. 
stem of eduedre to rear, bring tip (children, young 
animals), related ' to educerc to lead forth (see 
Educe), which is sometimes used nearly in. the 
same sense.] tram, or absol. 

+ 1. To rear, bring up (children, animals) by 
supply of food and attention to physical wants. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 229 The Epirotan & Siculian 
horses are not to be despised, if they were well bred & 
educated. 1651 Wittje tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 292 A boy 
of a good habit of body, with large veines, well and freely 
educated. 1690 [see Educated]. x8z8 [see 2]. 

2. To bring up (young persons) from childhood, 
so as to form (their) habits, manners, intellectual 
and physical aptitudes. 

1618 Bolton Florin 1. i. 3 Himselfe delighting in the 
Rivers and Mountaines, among which he had beene edu- 
cated. 1818 Cruise Digest VI. 336 A devise . : to the intent 
that with the profits he should educate his daughter. 1839 
tr. Lamartine* s Trav. East 168/1 The principal amongst 
them [Greeks] have their children educated in Hungary. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 40 The youth of a people 
should be educated in forms and strains of virtue. 

b. To instruct, provide schooling for (young 
persons). 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 84 Do you not educate youth 
at the Charg-house on the top of the Mountaine? 1863 
Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremers Greece I. i. 13 It has edu- 
cated, and it educates to this day, a great portion of the 
Athenian female youth of all classes., 1863 A. Tylor Ednc. 
Mann/. 40 It costs 8 d. per week to educate a child. 

3. To train (any person) so as to develop the in- 
tellectual and moral powers generally. 

1849 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 198 In my eyes the question 
is not what to teach, but how to Educate. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 120 Elder men, if they want to educate 
others, should begin by educating themselves. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. xo July 4/2 Our artists are not educated at all, 
they are only trained. 

4. To train, discipline (a person, a class of per- 
sons, a particular mental or physical faculty or 
organ), so as to develop some special aptitude, 
taste, or disposition. Const. lo y also inf. 

i 8 4 j *4 Emerson Ess. Hist. Wks. (Bohn) I. xx And the habit 
of supplying his own needs educates the body to wonderful 
performances. 1847 — Rc/r. Men. v. Shaks. ibid. I. 359 Our 
ears are educated to music by his rhythm. 1867 Disraeli 
in Scotsman 30 Oct., I had to prepare the mind of the 
country, and to educate,— if not too arrogant to use such a 
phrase,— our party. Mod. He is educating himself to eat 
tomatoes. 

b. To train (animals). 

1850 Lang IVaud. India s_No horses, except those edu- 
cated in India, would crawl into these holes cut out of the 
earth and rock. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xxix. 389 The 
dogs of Smith’s Sound are educated more thoroughly than 
any of their more southern brethren. 

Educated (e-ditfkrited), ppl. a. [f. Educate v. 
+-ed.] That has received education, mental or phy- 
sical ; instructed, trained, etc. ; see the vb. Often 
with an adverb prefixed, as half-, over-, well-. 

1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 60 A Merchant better educated, 
and more conversant in Trade, may better understand it, 
than a Privy Counsellor, who is not so educated, and less 
conversant in it. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Tender - 
parncl, a very nicely Educated creature, apt to catch Cold 
upon the least blast of Wind. 1845 Disraeli ^>'^7(1863) 
67 He was over-educated for his intellect. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 320 Lochiel .. might indeed have seemed 
ignorant to educated and travelled Englishmen. x88z J. 
H. Blunt Re/. Ch. Eng. II. 411 But the Puritans were 
I neither educated nor reverent. 1887 E. Berdoe St. Ber- 
nards x68 Every half-educated, .young man. 

b. iransf. Carefully tended, trained into shape. 
1842 Tennyson E. Morris 131 Slight Sir Robert with his 
watery smile And educated whisker. 

+ B. as sb. The person educated. 

1673 O. Walker Education 213 It concerns. .Parents and 
Educators to see that jhe educated converse as much as 
may be with his . . superior. Ibid 107 It will be the Teachers 
care and Educateds endeavour. 

Educates*. ■ noncc-wd. [f. Educate v. + -ee.] 
One who is subjected to the process of education. 

1815 T. Peacock Nightmare Ab. 144 It is the only piece 
of academical learning that the finished educatee retains. 
1857 Sat. Reviezulll. £3/2 It is not enough for the educator 
to pour fact after fact into the educatee. 

E'ducatuig, ppl. a. [f. Educate + -ing L] 
That educates. 

1856 Masson Chattertonw. iii. (1874) 166 O month of June, 
1770 ! and is this the kind of educating circumstance you 
provide for Chatterton? 

Education (ediwk^ Jon). [ad. L. educdtion-cm , 
f. eduedre ; see Educate v . and -tion.] 

+ 1* The process of nourishing or rearing a child 
or young person, an animal. Obs. 

1540 T. Raynalde Birth Maitkynde Ciij, The education 
. . of infantes at this tyme [1 year old], 1542 Boorde 
Dyctary xvi. (1870) 271 Beefe .. doth make, an Englysshe 
man stronge, the educacion of hym with it consyderyd. 
1651 Wittie it. Primrose's Pop. Err. The people doe 
erre much about the education of children . . I have seen 


some frequently give to their children . .strong Beere. 1661 
Lovell Hist. Anim. fy M in. 72 They [harts] delight in 
woods, and places of their first education. 

b. spec, [after Fr.] The rearing of silkworms ; 
center., a number of silkworms reared at one time. 

1888 E. A. Butluh Siikwonits 56 For large * educations' 
a room is fitted with shelves.' 

2. The process of ‘ bringing up ’ (young persons) ; 
the manner in which a person has been ‘brought 
up’; with reference to social station, kind of man- 
ners and habits acquired, calling or employment 
prepared for, etc. Obs. exc. with notion of 3 . 

1531 Elyot Gcrj. 1. ii. (1883) I. 04 In the fyrste- [volume] 
shall be comprehended the beste forme of education or 
bringing up of noble children. 1593 Hooker Eccl.-Pol i. 
vi, Education and instruction are the meanes . . to make 
our naturall faculty of reason . . better. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr.‘ Induct, ii. 20, I Christopher Slie . . by education a 
Cardmaker. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 10 Their., 
handy crafts, and educations,, are much like them in that 
part of Virginia we now inhabite. 1644 Mi lton Educ. Wks, 
(1847) 99/2 A complete and generous education . . fits a man 
to perform . . all tne offices, .of peace and war. 

Jig. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vn. (1703) II. 206 He 
Begot many opinions, and motions, the Education whereof 
he committed to other Men. 

3. The systematic instruction, schooling or train- 
ing given to the young in preparation for the work 
of life ; by extension, similar instruction or train- 
ing obtained in adult age. Also, the whole course 
of scholastic instruction which a person has re- 
ceived. Often with limiting words denoting the 
nature or the predominant subject of the instruc- 
tion or kind of life for which it prepares, as classical, 
legal , medical , technical \ commercial art education. 

1616 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 10 It much concerncth every’ parent 
to see their children to have the best education and instruc- 
tion. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 71 Education in Geometry 
and Numbers. 1748 Gray Comment Educ. Govt. Wks. 
1836 1. 152 The principal drift of education should betomake 
men think in the northern climates, and act in the southern. 
1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 299 If you consent to put your 
clerical education, or any other part of your education, 
under their direction or control. x8ox Strutt Sports £ 
Past. 1. i. 3 As early as the ninth century .. hunting con. 
stituted an essential part of the education of a young noble- 
man. 1809 Syd. Smith IVks. (1859) 1* *83/2 Education gives 
fecundity of thought .. quickness, vigour,' fancy, words, 
images, and illustrations. 18x2 J. Henry Camp. asst. 
Quebec 123 Many of our sergeants were, with good educa- 
tions, substantial freeholders in our own country- , l8 ^ 2 Sir 
B. Brodie Psychol \ Inq. II. ii. 73 Hours of relaxation truly 
[are] as necessary a part of education as hours of study. 


b. The training of animals. 

1538 Starkey England 189 Theyr haukys and theyr 
houndys, of whose educatyon they have grete care. x6i8 
Latham and Bk. Falconry (1633) 147 By. which means with 
her naturall education together, she Avil be as perfect m 
knowledge of the countrey, as the wilde Haggard her 
naturall damme that bred her. 

C. fig. 

x8xa Ht. Martineau Ireland iii. 52 There is another 
kind of education always going forwards - - the .education 
of circumstances. 1860 Temple in Essays <5- Reviews 1 The 
education of the world. 

4. [From sense 3 , influenced by sense 2 ard 
sometimes by the quasi-etymological notion ‘draw- 
ing out’.] Culture or development of powers, 
formation of character, as contrasted with the im- 
parting of mere knowledge or skill. Often with 
limiting word, as intellectual , moral \ physical 

i860 Mill Ripr. Govt. (1865) 66/ 2 Among the foremost 
benefits of free government is that education of the intelli- 
gence and of the sentiments. x868 Rogers Pol. f c / 1 ' x ; 
(ed. 3) 116 It confounds education with the knowledge ot 
facts, whereas it really is the possession, of method. x»7X 
Figure T raining 37 The .. training and education 0! the 
figure.. 187* Morley Voltaire (1886) 45 The Jesuits 
devotion to intellectual education. 1875 H. E. Manning 
Mission H. Ghost x iii. 377 Education is the formation ol 
the whole man — intellect . . character, mind, and soul. 

'5. attrib. and Comb. 


x66*.Glanvill Lux Orient, (1682) Pref. 22 These prepos- 
sest discerners presently’ conclude everything that is.. o| 
another stamp from their Education.receptions, false and 
ridiculous. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 218 1 he un- 
fortunate Education Sermon, which Bishop Hurd happened 
to dislike.. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 1. (1863) *5] Mv: 
young ladies . . who . . had trodden the education-mill tin 
they.. had lost sense in sound, and ideas in words. x»5 
Holland Titcomb's Lett. i. 17 The Education Society, an 
kindred organizations. 2872 RuSKiNFarj II. xvii. 5 Listen 
to this, you cheap education-mongers. _ 

Educa’tionable, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ABtE j 
Capable of receiving education. f 

- *859 I. Taylor Essays 248 The educationable classes 0 
our Indian subjects. -, 

Educational (edir/k^i /snal), a. [f. prec. -f - ah 
+ 1. Due to, or arising from, education. Obs. 
1652 Gaule Magastrom. 30 The educational! and P r ^* 
fessionall are to be . . accounted for national! sinnes. J 79 0 
Cath. Graham Lett. Educ. 212 Every love intrigue, .mus 
naturally tend to debase the female mind, from its vioien 
to educational impressions. 18x5 Ash DEL Green A e/o 
287 Opinions which interfered with his educational CTCC . , 
2 . Of or pertaining to education ; concerned w> U> 
education. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. n. xi, Is there not no cvcrb'ltog 
demand for Intellect in the. .political, or religious, educ. ,♦ 
tional, commercial departments. 1837 Bulwer ^theits 1 * 
413 Much of his [Pythagoras] educational discipline.* 
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bear[s] an evident affinity to the old Cretan . . institutions. 
1840 Mill Diss. ff Disc. <1859) II. 192 The regeneration 
. . of our educational institutions is an object of more 
urgency. 1876 Grant Burgh Sck . Scotl. Pref. 5 The history 
of educational progress in any country, can hardly fail to 
be interesting to the historian. 

Hence Educationally adv., with reference to 
education ; from an educational point of view. 

1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ . viii. (ed. 2) 196 Educa- 
tionally considered, the sister isle is not an ignorant country. 
i88t Atlantic Monthly XLVIXl 296 Educationally he has 
been of service to us, and merits our thanks._ 2886 Durham 
Univ. Jml . 20 Feb. 2 The Durham course is educationally 
better than what a Theological College is able to offer. 

Educationalist. [f.prec.-h-isT.] One who 
makes a study of the science or methods of educa- 
tion; an advocate of education. 

1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 498 The real philanthropist 
and educationalist of our day. 1869 A. J. Ellis E. E. 
Pronunc. 1. iv. § 3, 314 note, T. W. Hill . . a well-known 
orthoepist and educationalist. 

Educa*tionary, a. [f. Education + -ary.] 
Concerned with education. 

1879 C. R. Smith Addr. Strood Elocut Class 5 Founders 
of educationary Clubs, .have overlooked Literature. 
Educationist, [f. as prec. +- ist.] = Educa- 
tionalist. 

1829 Blaclciu. Mag. XXV. 130 The sensitive educationists 
of this thin-skinned age. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 
U. v. 209 Educationists have written for and against the 
system of giving school prizes. 

E*ducationize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
To subject to education, absol. in' quot. Hence 
E'ducationized///. a. 

183S 'Bait’s Mag. II. 405 Lord Brougham’s attempts to 
educationize, without teaching religion or morals. Ibid. 
406 The., religiously educationized portions of the public. 

Educative (e'diflktftiv), a. [{. L. critical- ppl. 
stem of eriucare (see Educate) + -ive.] 

1. Of or pertaining’ to education. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 52 The educative 
theory., was simple but effective. 1885 Manck. Examx 
10 Sept. 4/7 During the educative process. 

2. That has the power of educating ; bearing 
upon or conducive to education. 

1B44 Emerson Ess. Experience , The plays of children 
are nonsense, but very educative nonsense. 1869 M. 
Pattison Scrm. (1885) 192 Theology affords the materials 
of a true and a truly educative knowledge. 1872 M. Col- 
lins 2 Plunges for Pearl I. ix. 198 Educative endowments 
. .designed for both sexes. 2882 Nature XXIV. 161 Sug- 
gestions . . towards making our schools healthy, .and educa- 
tive centres. 

Educator (e'diz/kritar). [a. L. educator, agent- 
noun f. eriucare ; see Educate vl\ 

+ 1. He who or that which nourishes or rears 
physically. Obs. ' 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas I. 43 [The female breast] that 
most sacred fountaine of the body, the educatour of man- 
kinde. 

2. One who or that which educates, trains, or 
instructs. 

*673 [see Educated BJ. *735 Berkeley Querist § 203 
Wks, 1871. III. 372 Modern educators of youth. 1859 C. 
Barker Assoc. Princ. Mid. Ages i. 9 They were . . educa- 
tors of the poor in their schools. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. sz> 
IV. 276 Language .. is the greatest educator of mankind. 
1885 Manck. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/4 Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who is the guide and educator of his party. 

Educatory (e'dirfk^tari), a. [f. critical- ppl. 
stem of eriucare -f -oky.] That has an educating 
influence. 

1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. yi. (ed. 2) 137 That educa- 
tory regimen of which Scripture is the rule and end. 1878 
Mozley Rul. Ideas ii. 53 The ideas which His own educa- 
tory providence has since instilled. 

Educatress (e-ditfkritres). [f. Educator + 
-ess.] A female educator. 

1805 Ann. Rev. III. 544 This supposedly exemplary 
mother too was the educatress of .Caligula. 1815 Monthly 
Rev. LXXVI. 500 Hospitality will become the educatress 
of the human race. 

Educe (fdiirs). [ad. L. cducerc , f. e out + 
dficcre to lead.] 

fl. pass. To be led forth, branch out (said of 
a river, a blood-vessel). Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (1865) I. 69 The firste floods .. the 
invndacion of whom is educede in to Ynde. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Plan vn. 93 Where the vessels are inserted and 
educed. 

■f 2. Med. To draw forth so as to remove. Obs. 
a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 140 Medicine will . . work 
on the sicknesse, and educe it. 1658 -J. Robinson Eudoxa 
ix. 50 Warm Water . . doth, as an emetick vehicle, often 
educe superfluous and putrid humours. 

3. To bring out, elicit, develop, from a condi- 
tion of latent, rudimentary, or merely potential 
cxisten ce. 

1603 Sir C. Hevdon Jud. Astral, vii. 187 The Heauens 
are efficients, which educe the forme out of the matter 
of the come. 3612-5 Br. Hall Contempt, xix. vii, He 
educeth warmth out of that corps, a 165* J. Smith 
Set. Disc. x. iii. (1856) 475 Hell is not so much induced, 
as educed out of men’s filthy lusts and passions. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iii. 42 Chaos was that ancient 
slime, out of which al things were educed. 1781 Cowper 
Hope 155 [Hope] has the wondrous virtue to educe From 
emptiness itself a real use. 1816 Coleridge Lay Semi. 
328 Education— consists in educing the faculties and form- 
ing the habits. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (i8s8) 356 Given 


a world of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from their united 
action. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph . (1877) I. vi. 105 
Anaximenes found the original Element in air, from which, 
by rarefaction- and condensation he educed existences. 

b. C/tem. To disengage (a substance) from a 
compound in which it already ^xisted ready formed ; 
contrasted with produce. Cl, Educt sb. 

1805 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 312 note, Educed 
by the action of the nitric acid on the original principles of 
the dragon’s blood. 

c. To draw forth, elicit (a principle, the result 
of a calculation, etc.) from the data. 

1856-7 Sir \V. Hamilton Metaph. xxxviii. (1870) II. 353 
Notions .. which we educe from experience, and build up 
through generalisation. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 1. 101 
From the careful comparison of facts to educe laws. 1880 
Kinclake Crimea VI, viii, x8i A Statist will quickly educe 
what he calls the ‘percentages’. 

4. To evoke, give rise to (actions, manifesta- 
tions, etc.). 

1879 Farrar St. Paul I. Introd. 8 The circumstances 
which educed his statements of doctrine. 

Hence Educement, the action or process of 
drawing out or developing. Edtrcible a., that 
can or may be educed. Edu’cing* vbl. sb., the 
action of the verb Educe; a bringing out or 
drawing forth. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xviii, By educing, the affirmers 
only mean a producing. 1627 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. jv. 
157 Faith is natural, i. e. educible out of the potence of 
corrupt nature. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysf. 1. iii. § 31. 
137 All manner of life . . is . . educible out of nothing and 
reducible to nothing again. 2842 H. E. Manning Serin. 
11848)1. xvi. 237 The educing of a new creation out of the old. 
1868 Contemp. Rev. VIII. 612 The new impulses it minis- 
tered to the educement of the individual consciousness. 

Educt (rdukt). [ad. L. critic turn, neut. pa. pple. 
of cducZre to Educe.] That which is educed. 

1. Chan. * A body separated by the decomposi- 
tion of another in which it previously existed as 
such, in contradistinction to product, which denotes 
a compound not previously existing, but formed 
during the decomposition ’ (Watts Did. Chem.). 

' 3799 Kir wan Gcol. Ess. 197 To form an idea of the com- 
position of this stone . . we must consider the educts of its 
analysis. 1805 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 299 In 
the first experiment it was obtained as a product, and not 
as an educt. Ibid. 312 note, Consequently the latter . . is 
considered as an original ingredient or^ educt. X875 H. 
Wood Therap. (1879) 628 The black coloring-matter of such 
urine is in all probability an educt from carbolic acid. 

2. A result of inference or of development. 

1816 Coleridge Lay Scrm. 321 In the Scriptures, they 
are the living educts of the imagination. 1857 Sir W. 
Hamilton Reid 784 All our Knowledge is an Educt from 
Experience. 1865 Reader 22 July 86/3 Throw revelation 
overboard, and its educt, natural theology . . must bear it 
company. 

+ Echrct, v. Obs. rarc~ l . [f. L. educt- ppl. stem 
of cdttcere ; see prec.] trans. — Educe. 

1683 E, Hooker Pref Pordage's Mystic Div. 105 Educted, 
or brought forth out of the Womb of pure Nature. 

Eduction (fdzrkjbn). fad. L. eduction -c/u, noun 
of action f. critic ere to lead forth.] 

f 1. a. A leading forth or out. b. A putting 
forth (of the tongue). Obs . . 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. x. 233 This ironicall educ- 
tion of the Tongue. X654 Trait Comm, fob i. 13 Israel's 
eduction out of Egy pt. 1659 T. Wall Char. Enemies of Ch. 
19 God ascribes their eduction from /Egypt. .unto Moses. 

+ 2. Med. Removal by drawing forth. Obs. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 139 We need not suspect 
any harme by the eduction of some of them. 3684 tr. 
Bond's Merc. Compit. xiv. 493 The eduction of the Matter 
is hindred. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extcmp. 380 The 
true cure, .consists in the. . Eduction of. . Phlegm. 

3. The action of drawing forth, eliciting, or 
developing from a state of latent, rudimentary, 
or potential existence; the action of educing 
(principles, results of calculation; from the data. 
Also concr. = Educt. 

3655 D. Capel Tcntation 78 But the work [of sin] must 
begin at the. inward eductions and motions of the will. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig : Man. tv. ii. 295 This eduction .. 
of the Light should begin and be continued . . for the first 
three Days of the World. 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 938 The 
most ancient Atheistick Hypothesis was the Eduction of 
all things.. out of Matter. 3686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. ix. 
35 The Power of Matter, and Eduction therefrom, are 
meer Words, c 3840 Sir W. Hamilton Logic App. (1866) 
II. 257The logicians have.. limited reasoning., to a mediate 
eduction of one proposition out of the correlation of two 
others. 3865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 70 [Sensible ob- 
jects] are not the actual existences out of us, but only 
. . eductions by our physiology’ out of a ‘ something ’. 

■ 4. The bringing on or occasioning (an event). 
Cf. Educe v. 4 . rare. 

a 3806 K. White Rent. (1811) II. 280 )Ve see v men sedu- 
lously employed in the eduction of their own ruin. 

5. Steam-engine, a. The exit of waste steam 

from the cylinder either to the condenser or into 
the atmosphere; chiefly attrib., as in eduction- 
pipe, -side, -steam, -valve ; but now almost en- 
tirely superseded by Exhaust, b. Short for 
eduction-valve. . ^ 

1782 Watt Specif, of Patent No. 3321 The steam rushes 
into the eduction-pipe. 1829 R. Stuart Anecd. Steam 
Engines II. 374 g. g., Exhausting or eduction valves. 1835 I 
Sir J. Ross N.AV. Pass. ii. 14 Having led the steam from | 


the eduction pipe._ 3839 R. S. Robinson Nani. Steam Eng. 
102. The steam will be cut off. . but the eduction will re- 
main open. 2841 Scott Russell Steam Engine 201 The 
eduction valves, ports, and passages by which the steam 
enters the condenser. 2859 ,W. Rankine Steam Etig. (x86i) 
486 An eduction valve .. to let the steam escape to the 
condenser. 

Ednctive (fdxrktiv), a. [f. L. educt- ppl. stem 
of eriucerc to Educe + -ive.] 

+ a-. Med. Tending to draw out (obs.). b. Hav- 
ing the function of eliciting or developing. 

„ 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 365 Every humour . . hath 
its proper eductive Cathartick. 2667 Boyle Orig. Formes 
<5- Qual., The power of Matter in reference to Forms is 
partly Eductive. 

Eductor (fdzrktor), [a. L. eductor , agent-noun 
f. educ 2 red\ He who, or that which, educes. 

2794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 84 A stimulus must be 
called an eductor of vital ether. 

‘ Edulcorate (fdzHkqn? t), ppl. a. rare. [ad. L. 
cdulcordt-us ; see next.] Softened, sweetened. 

1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 112 An excuse such as 
might have been expected to . . call forth sympathy and 
edulcorate feelings in the bosom even of the most obdurate 
Judge. 1819 H. Busk Dessert 459 Edulcorate juice from 
every clustering vine. 

Edulcorate (/dc lkorcit), v.. [f. L. edulcorat- 
ppl. stem of edulcordre, f. <?out + dulc-or sweetness.] 
1 1 . To sweeten, make sweet. Obs. 

2661 Lovell Hist. Anint. ff Min. 415 Giving to the in- 
fants . . water of succory’, endive, and violets edulcorated. 
1675 Evelyn Terra {1729) 31 Dung of Swine .. is said .. 
to edulcorate . . fruit so sensibly as to convert the bitterest 
Almond into sweet. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extcmp .- 60 
Strain off, and edulcorate with Sugar to make it palatable. 

2 . To free from harsh and acrid properties ; to 
purify, soften. 

French Distill, iii. (1651) 75 Edulcorate it . . by 
boiling it in spirit of Vineger. 2684 tr. Bond's Mere. 
Compit. hi. 308 This Vinegar impregnated and edulcorated 
with the Lead. _ 2762 Gentl. Mag . 225 Experiments for 
edulcorating vicious train-oil. 

3 . Chem . To free from soluble particles by agita- 
tion or trituration in water, or by washing on a 
filter. 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chem. 14 By evaporating the 
corrosive Menstrum, then edultorating [sic]. 1683 Salmon 
Dohu Med. Ixi. 320 Which you may edulcorate by many 
washings. 2754 Huxham in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 858 
Let the salt be well washed off, and the mass well edulco- 
rated. _ 2832 G. Porter Porcelain ff Gl. 2x8 The silex which 
is precipitated by this means must then beydulcorated and 
dried. 2844 North Brit. Rev. II. 72 He might, .edulcorate 
the muriatic and fluoric radicals. 

Hence Edulcorated ppl. a. Edulcorating 
vbl. sb., fpl. a., softening, sweetening , purifying. 
Edudcora-tion, the action or process of washing 
away particles soluble in water. 

1660 Character of l taly 83 We will allay the bitterness 
of this potion with the edulcorating ingredients of their 
virtues. 2718 Ch amberlayne Relig. Philos. (1730) II. xxt. 

§ 27 This the Chymists call Edulcorating, that is to say, 
making sweet or fresh. 2758 Elaboratory laid Open 241 
The edulcoration may be sufficiently perfected by such an 
ablution. 2776 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 609 A precipitation., 
after edulcoration and exsiccation, weighed forty-two grains. 
178a Withering in-Phil. Tratts. LXXII. 332 The edul- 
corated powder was now perfectly white. 2805 Gregor 
ibid. XCV. 356 The last portion of edulcorating water 
dropped through the filter of an opalish hue. 1866 Griffin 
Chem. Handicraft (Heading of Chapter), Filtration, Perco- 
lation, Edulcoration. 

Edulcorator (z'dtHkorritAi). [f. as prec. + 
-or.] a. One who, or that which, edulcorates, 
b. ‘ A term for a dropping-bottle or a wash- 
bottle’ ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

1669 Worlidge Sysl. Agric. (x68r) 335 Swines Dung .. 
is supposed to be a great Edulcorator of Fruit. 

t Edule, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ed fills, 
f. ed-fre to eat.] = Edible A and B. 

3699 Evelyn Acetaria 1 Sallets .. are a Composition of 
Edule Plants and Roots of several kinds. Ibid. (1729) 168 
So many rare Edules unknown to the Ancients. 

So also EduTious a., in same sense. 
a 2682 Sir T. Browne Tracis (1684) 13 Pease, beans, or 
such edulious pulses. Ibid. 63 And so, producing an edu- 
lious or esculent Fruit, is properly named Esculus. 
Edward (e dwaid). [f. the proper name.] A 
coin of one of the Edwards : a. The * angel ' of 
Edward IV, or the ‘ noble ’ of Edward III. b. 
Edward shovelboard,n broad shilling of Edward VI, 
frequently used in the game of Shovel-board. 

3598 Shaks. Merry IK 1. i. 358 Two Edward Shouel- 
boords, that cost me two shilling and two pence a peece. 
£•2817 Hogg . Tales ff Sk. IV. 4 9 The golden Edward, 
with three holes in it, with which I presented my Mary. 

Edwardian (edwpudian), a. [f. as prec. + 

-IAN.] 

1 . Archit. Belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
reigns of the first three Edwards. 

2861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 11. 65 A style 
.. transcendent in the combination of grace and majesty 
the style of Edwardian England. 1B84 Alheri.rum 16 Aug. 
216/2 A. .splendid specimen of the concentnc type of shell 
keeps typical of the Edwardian period. 

2 . Belonging to the reign of Edward VI. In 
this sense also Edwa'rdlne. 

,8 66 Littledale Cath. Ritual Ch. Eng. 11 This enact- 
ment of the Edwardine ornament was renewed in 3662. 
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1 83a -3 Schaff Reltgl Encycl. I. 748 The Edwardian re- 
formers compiled the First Book of Edward. 

'j'E'dwit. Obs. Also 3 sedwit, edwyte. [OE. 
edwit — OS. edwit, Lips. Gloss. OHG. itawty 
(MHG. itewiz,), Goth, idwcit :-OTeut. *eduwito-m, 
f. *cduwit-an to reproach ; see Edwite v.J Re- 
proach, rebuke, taunt ; taunting speech. • 

£■825 Vesp. Psalter lxviii[ix]. 8 ForQon fore Se ic aber 
edwit. c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxviii[ix]- 9 Me eac fela pinra 
edwita on jefeollon. F1205 Lay. 5827 Heorten we haueden 
sare and ure cun red wit auere mare. rz97 ** Glouc. 379 
He made hym somdel wro|», Vor edwytof hys grete wombe. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 124 (Matz.) Hytt was full grett dispyte 
So oftte to make me edwyte. 

t Edwi’te, v. Obs . Also I edwitan, 3 ead- 
witen. [OE. edwitan str. vb. OTeut. *edo - , edit- 
witan, not represented exc. in Eng. ; the OHG. 
itaivifian (MHG. itewi^en), Goth, idweitja.it wk. 
vbs., are f. the derived sb. *edowtlo{m Edwit), f. 
cdo-y edit-, Ed- + witan (OE. witan)' to impute, 
blame. Cf. Atwit.] 

X. trans. To taunt, blame, reproach. 

£•825 Vesp. Psalter lxviii[ix]. 10 Edwit eelwitendra <5e 
jefeollun ofer mee. a 1225 Ancr. R. 212, &$if J>erisout to 
eadwiten. a 1300 Commandm . in E . E- P* (1862) 16 pat we 
ssold edwite is worH wound. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus.xx. 15 
He schal edwite many thingis. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 
70 To Conscience pei adwiten me. 

2 . To make (a thing) a subject of reproach to a. 
person. Const, dat. or to. (Sometimes with obj. 
sentence instead of acc.) 

C1230 Hali Meid. 37 We ne edwiten nawt wiues hare 
weanen. a 1240 Sawles IVarde in Cott. Horn. 253 Ha wio 
hokerei edwiteS ant up breideS euch an his sunnen. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. v. 368 His [wifj gan edwite hym po How 
wikkedlich he lyued. 1388 Wyclif IVisd. ii. 12 He vp* 
breidith [C. edwiteth) to vs the synnes of lawe. . <: 1430 .S7<z«.r 
Pticr 28 in Babccs Bk. (1868) 29 Be not to hasti upon breed 
to bite Lest men perof Do pee edwite. 

Hence EdwPting vbl. sb., the action of reproach- 
ing or rebuking ; a rebuke, reproach. 

1388 Wyclif IVisd.v. 3 These, .we hadden. .intollcnesse of 
vporeidyng [C. ether edwiting]. — Ecclus, xviii. 18 marg. y 
The resseyuere . . aschamed of edwitingis doon to him. 

Ee, north, and esp. Sc. form of Eye, q.v. for the 
word and its compounds, ee-brec , ee-list, etc. 

’Ee. Colloq. contraction for Ye. 

1775 Sheridan St. Pair. Day 1. i, Hark’ee lads, I must 
have no grumbling, 

-ee, suffix !, used in technical terms of Eng. law, 
was orig. an adaptation of the of certain AF. 
pa. pples., which were used as sbs. ^ The existence 
in legal AF. of pairs of correlative words like 
apelour Appellor, apele Appellee, seems to have 
led in the first place to the invention of words in 
-ee parallel to those agent-nouns in -or which 
had been adapted in legal use from AF. ; and 
subsequently the terminations - or and -ee were 
freely added to Eng. vb.-stems to fonn sbs., those 
in -or denoting the agent, and those in -ee the 
passive party, in such transactions as are the 
object of legislative provision. The derivatives 
in -ee, however, unlike the AF. participial sbs. 
after which they were modelled, have not usually 
a grammatically passive sense, but denote the 
1 indirect object ’ of the vbs. from which they are 
derived. Thus vendee is the person to whom a 
sale is made, indorsee the person in whose favour 
a draft, etc. is indorsed, lessee the person to whom 
property is let. With still greater departure from 
the original function of the suffix, payee denotes 
the person who is entitled to be paid, whether he 
be actually paid or not. In a few cases the suffix 
has been appended, not to a verb-stem in Eng. or 
AF., but to a Latin ppl. stem etymologically re- 
lated to an Eng. sb., as in legatee , a person to 
whom a legacy has been bequeathed. 

2. The use of this suffix in law terms has been 
freq. imitated in the formation of humorous (chiefly) 
nonce-words, as iestee, cuttce, cdueatce , laiighee, 
sendee , denoting the personal object of .the verbs 
from which they are formed. 

3. In a few words, as bargee , devotee , the suffix 
is employed app. arbitrarily. 

4. - ee also appears in the English spelling of cer- 
tain sbs. adopted from mod. F. ppl. sbs. in as 
debauchee , refugee. 

-ee, suffix of vague meaning and obscure 
origin. In bootee , coatee , where it has a diminutive 
force, it may (though not very probably) be an 
altered form of -Y (in Sc. -ie). In other words, as 
goatee , settee , the analogies that may have given 
rise to the suffix are uncertain. 

+ Eefe, a. Obs. [Corrupt f. Eath «.] Easy. 

1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery G, It is as eefe a broken 
syve Should holde the dropping rayne. 

Eegrass (rgras). dial. Also S eagrass. [Of 
unknown etymology; cf. WSom. ear grass (y 5 i- 
griis) ‘the annual or biennial grasses sown upon 
arable land ’ (Elworthy).] « Eddish, Edgrow. 


1669 Woklidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 325 Eddish., or 
Eegrass, the . . Grass that comes after Mowing^ 1725 
Bradley Pam. Dicl EddtsJi , otherwise called . . Eagrass. 
3844 \V. Barnes Poems Rural Life 256 An’ we've a-trod 
the sheenen bliade Ov eegrass in the zuminer shiade. 

Eel (* 1 ). Forms : 1 eel, eol, 1-6 ele, 5-7 eele, 
6 Se. eill, (5 sele, 6 ye(e)le, 7 yeel), 6- eel. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. xl — MDu. ad (Du. aal), 
OHG. dl (Ger. aal), ON. dll (Da. aal, Sw. at) 
OTeut. *xlo-z. The ultimate etymology is un- 
known; the hypothesis that the word is cogn, 
with the synonymous L. anguilla , Gr. 
untenable.] 

1 . a. The name of a genus {Anguilla) of soft- 
finned osseous fishes, strongly resembling snakes 
in external appearance. The best known species 
are the Common or Sharp-nosed Eel {A. anguilla) 
found both in Europe and in America, and the 
Broad-nosed Eel or Grig {A. latirostris). The 
true eels are fresh-water fishes, but migrate to the 
sea to spawn, b. Used (both in popular and in 
scientific language) as the name of the entire family 
Murxnidx, comprising the true eels with several 
other genera, notably the Conger. 

c 1000 jElfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wiilcker 94 Hwilce fixas 
Xefehst bu? ^Elas and hacodas, etc. c xooo Sax. Lecchd. 
II. 308 Hrefnes geallan .. & eles, Se feid beon hunig meng 
to somne. 1052-67 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. Iv, 
242 Foure Jjousena eol in lenton to carite to Se abbot. 
a 3300 Havelok 897 A carte lode . . Of grete laumprees, and 
of eles. £'1420 Liber Cocorum <1862) 50 Fyrst flyghe J>y n 
elys, in pese hom smyte. 1528 More Heresyes 1. \Vks- 
(i557) 165/2 A blynde bagge full of snakes and eles together, 
3528 Paynell Salerne Regim . Oiijb, The yele is an vn- 
holsome fyshe. 1586 Cogan Haven Health clxxvi. (3612) 
340 An old yeele is wholsomer than a yong. 1671 SalmojJ 
Syn. Med. 111. lxxxi. 707 The fat . . of a mole, eele, or 
serpent. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 538 F 3 They passed to 
eels, then to parsnips, and so from one aversion to another. 
3802 Bincley Anirn. Biog. (1813) III. 2 The Common Eel 
. . forms a connecting link . . between the serpents and the 
fishes. 1866 Geo. Eliot P. Holt (1868) 27 It is a lucky eel 
that escapes skinning. 3883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxxi. 237 The silver-bellied eel or bed-eel .. corresponds to 
the sharp-nosed eel. 

c. In fig. phrases, as the type of something 
‘ slippery 

3524 Dk. Norfolk in St. Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 224 
Whosoever have hym. best, is no mote sure of hym., than he 
that hath an ele by the tayle. ? c 1600 Distracted Etnp. 
v. iv. in Bullen O. PI. III. 258 They have sweete eeles to 
hould by. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. <$* Scot. 374 He may 
possibly take an eel by the tail in marrying a wife. 

+ d. Salt cel : a rope’s end used for flogging. 
Obs. [From the use of an eel-skin as a whip.] 
1663 Pepvs Diary 24 Apr., With my salt eele went down 
in the parler and there got my boy and did beat him. 1699 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew , Salt-eel , a Rope’s end used to 
Drub the Boies and Sailors on board of Ship. 

2 . Applied popularly to various other fishes re- 
sembling eels in their snake-like form. Electric 
cel : = Gymnotus. Nine-eyed eel : the River Lam- 
prey. Sand eel ; the Launce or Ammodyte. 

a 1705 Ray Syti. Pisciuvt (1713) 154 Sand-eel [Given as a 
synonym for the launce]. 18x0 P. Neill Fishes in Forth 
30 (Jam.) Lesser Lamprey .. The popular name Nine-eyed- 
eel arises from the spiracles being taken for eyes. 

3 . The popular name for the minute animals 
(resembling an eel in shape) found in vinegar 
{Anguillula accti) and in sour paste {A. glutinis). 
They are Entozoa of the order Nematoidea . 

1746 Sherwood in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 67 The Eels in 
sour Paste are the Animalcules in Question. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. The long bodied animalcules, dis- 
covered by the microscope in vinegar, sour paste, etc. .. 
have been generally distinguished. .by the name of eels. 
1881 Carpenter Microscope (ed. 6) 695 Anguillulx or 
‘ Eels * of the microscopist. 

4 . U. S. A nickname for a New Englander. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 338 The eels of New 

England and the comcrackers of Virginia. 

5 . General comb.: a. attributive, as eel -boat, 
-freak, - fry, - line , -man, -net, -oil, -pie, -river, 
-trap, - weir , and eel-like adj. and adv. ; b. objec- 
tive, as eel-catching, -fisher , - netting . 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads vi. 43 These *eeI-boats 
are precisely like the Noah’s ark of childhood. Ibid. xxxi. 
237 Naturalistscan only rely upon the observations of those 
whose occupation is connected with *ee!*catching. Ibid. 
vi- 43 Through the night the *eel-fisher sits in his cabin .. 
waiting for the eels the stream will' bring to his net. Ibid. 
xxxi. 235 The *eel fisheries are nearly as valuable as the 
salmon fisheries. 1882 Blackw . Mag. Jan. xoi This singular 
* eel -freak. Ibid., Thousands and thousands of *eel-fry all 
alive in the bodies of eels. 2685 Boyle Effects of Mot. iv, 
I 41 The /Eel-like particles of water. 1838 Dickens O. 

| Twist vii. Eel-like positions. 3871 B. Taylor Faust 1. iii. 

; 27 '•Eel-like gliding, Skipping and hiding. 1883 G. _C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xix. 137 Formerly *eel-Unes, with 
a thousand nooks struftg on at intervals . . used to be set. 
Ibtd. xxxii. 251 The *eelmen, living so much on the water 
.. become very observant. Ibid. xix. 345 The *eel-net is 
set across the dyke to catch jhem [eels] in its long ‘ poke ’. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housckpr. (1778) 155 An *Eel 
Pye. 1849 Southey Comm.- PL Bk. Ser. il 340 Monstreh 
let mentions horseloads of eel-pies brqught from Mantes to 
the market of Paris. 1883 G. C Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxxii. 249 The Yare Is the best *eel-river of all. 3879 Lub- 
bock Sci. Led. i. 5 The bladders are on the principle of an 
•eel-trap, having a dosed entrance with a nap which per- 


mits an easy entrance^ but effectually prevents the unfor- 
tunate victim from getting out again. 1868 Peard Water- 
farm. xvii. 380 At various points in the course of the rivers 
"’eel-weirs are placed. 

6. Special comb. : eel-babber, -bobber, = 
Bobber - 2 ; eel-basket, a trap of basket-work 
with funnel-shaped entrance, allowing the eels to 
enter, but preventing their escape ; eel-backed a. 
(see quot.) ; eel-bob (see Bob sbP 7) ; eel-buck 
(see Buck sbf) ; eel-cake (see quots.) ; eel-crow 
(see quot.) ; eel-fork = Eel-spear ; eel-grass, 
U S., a name for Grass-wrack {Zostera marina), 
and for other grass-like sea and .river weeds *, eel- 
hut, the hut occupied by an eel-fisher when en- 
gaged in fishing ; eel-leap, dial. [Leap basket] = 
eel-basket ; eel-pick = Eel-spear; eel-picker, 
one who fishes with an eel-pick; eel-pot = eel- 
buck ; so eel-picking vbl. sb. ; eel-putchon, -set, 
-setter, -setting, -trunk (see quots.) ; eel-ware, 
Ranunculus jluitans (Britten and Holland) ; eel- 
wee^ misspelt -wheel ) = eel-buck. ■ 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxi. 237 The bunch 
of worms strung on worsted with .which the *eel-babber 
works. 1726 Diet. Rusticum, * Eel-Back’ d Horses , such 
as have black Lists along their Backs. 1883 Fisheries 
E.xhib. Catal. 396 Hand-lines .. snares and •eel-bobs; 
Indian fishing lines. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
v. 40 An eel-fisher . - threading lob-worms on to worsted 
for the purpose of making an *eel-bob: # 1866 Sat. Rrj. 
23 Apr. 471/1 The present alleged fishery rights for netting 
and ^eel-bucks are to be revised. 1883 G. C. Davies Nor- 
folk Broads xxxi. 235 On the Thames . . the eels are inter- 
cepted in their descent by weirs or framew-orks holding 
basket-work traps, called ‘eel-bucks’. 1653 Walton Angler 
x. 389 Small Eeles .. The poorer sort . . make a kind of 
*Eele-cake of them, and eat it like as bread, 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 213 *EeI crow [given as the popular name 
of Columbus migratorhis ]. 1864 Lowell Fireside Tree?. 

45 The kelp and *eel-grass left by higher floods. 1883 G. G 
Davies Norfolk Broeids xxxii. 250 In these lonely •eel-huts 
. . the eel fishers sat watching their nets. 1877 L. Peacock 
N.-IV. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) * Eel-leap, an eel-trap made 
of wickerwork. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broaas xxxi. 
238 They [eels] work down into the soft mud, far beyond 
the reach of *eel-picks and darts. Ibid. xxvi. 203 The •eel- 
picker in his little punt . . is a common object on the flats. 
Ibid. xix. 143 •Eel-picking is an art in which some men 
attain considerable skill. Sometimes an eel-picking match 
takes place on the Broad. 2883 Fisheries Exltib. Catal. 
8 *Eel Pot, for use in. salt water. Ibid \ (ed 4) 125 ’Eel 
Putchons. .are the ordinary eel baskets that are baited and 
placed in the river during the spring and summer months 
for eels. 157. . H. Manship Gt. Yarmouth in G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broeids xxvii, Certen *ele settes .. all soch fishe as 
usually are tacon in the seid settes. 1882 Blackw. Mag. 
Jan. 97 Eelsets . . are nets set athwart the stream for the 
purpose of catching a. .species of eel. Ibid. 98 The oldest 
Norfolk *eel-setters. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads 
xxxii. 250 This [ebb and flow of the tide] militates against 
*eel-setting. 1877 E. Peacock N.-IV. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S-) 
* Eel-tread:, a box with holes in the sides, in which eels are 
kept alive till wanted for the table. 2883 Fisheries Exhb . 
Catal. 57 *Eel Wheels or Traps. Lampern Spurts. 

Ee’l-bed. 1 . a. A pond or preserve for eels, 
b. transf A bivouac on swampy ground. 

1483 Cat It. Aug/. 113 An Ele bed, anguillarium. 2813 
Sir. R. Wilson Diary II. 430 The pains of an eel-bed. 

2 . pi. A plant {Ranunculus Jluitans ). * 

Eeler (f’loj). [f. Eel + -ekL] An eel-catcher. 

1851 Fraser’s Mag. 3 CLIII. 254 The artful eeler .. lets 
down a hatik some cubits long of the intestines of a sheep. 

Eelery (f-leii). [f. Eel + -ery.] A place 
where eels are caught. 

2854 Badham Halieut. xvii. 373 The mooerns, like the 
ancients, have their favourite eeleries. 2864 Q. Rev.. Jan. 
290 We must not suppose there are no valuable eeleries in 
the British Isles. 

Eel-fare (Hfe^). a. The passage of young 
eels up a river, b. A brood of young eels (sec 
Elver). 

1533 J '' c ~ 25 Hen. VIII, c. vii, Any frye, spaume, or brode 
of yeles, called yele fares, or EU vares. 1722-2800 Bailey, 
Eel-fares , -vares, a Fry or Brood of Eels. 1836 Y ABR .^ L V 

Brit . Fishes (1859) I. 54 This passage of young Eels iscallea 

Eel-fare on the banks of the Thames. 2883 G. C. Davies 
Norfolk Broeids xxxi. 235 This * eel-fare r lasts several 

Eelbood (rlhud). nonce-wd. [f. Eel + -hood] 
The rank or condition of a full-grown eel. 

2864 Q. Rnt. Jan. 185 Of the myriads that ascend our 
rivers few.. ever arrive at eelhood. 

EeT-pout. [OE. idc-puta, f. Eel + Pout] 

1 . One of two different species of fishes, a- “ 
Burbot, b. = Blenny. 

ciooo jElfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wfllcker 04 Hwilce fixas 
Sefehst Jm? .. mynas and rcleputan. 2598 Flokio, AgWf* 
an eelepout. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 246 A kind ot Lam- 
prels or Elepouts like to sea Lampreis. 1740 R. Bkookf^ 
Art of Angling 1. xli. 87 The Eel-Pout or Burbot . 
smooth, soft, slippery Body like an Eel. 1810 B. # 
Fishes in Forth 8 (Jam.) B. vivi/arus. Viviparous Blenny , 
Green bone. Here this species sometimes gets the nameo 
Eelpout and Guffer. 3863 Coven Brit. Fishes UB 93 
Burbolt is . . distinguished by exhibiting some of the ma * 
ners of the eel, by which it lias obtained in some places txi 
name of Eelpout. 

+ 2 . A yellow flower. ? - eel-ware (see J7* 

_ 1736 Bailey Ilouse/t. Did. 142 Butter. . As for that which 
is tinged with eel pouts, it not only deceives the sight, Otu 
is very often disagreeable to the taste. 
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EeT-sMn. [f. Eel + Skin.] The skin of an 
eel. f Merchant of eel-skins = ? rag • and bone 
collector. Also attrib., as in eelskin-dress, a 
tight-fitting dress ; eelskin-queue, ? a pig-tail. 

1562 J. Hey wood Prov. Efigr. (1867) 54 A marchaunt 
of eele skins. A marchaunt without either money or ware. 
1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 141 My armes, such eele-skins stuft. 
a 1613 Overbury Charac., Drunken Dutchm., When he’s 
drunke, you may thrust your hand into him like an eele- 
skin, 1809 W, Irving Knickcrb. (1 849} 308 He directed that 
he should be carried to the grave with his eelskin queue 
sticking out of a hole in his coffin. 1881 Miss Braddon 
Asp/t. II. 226 Jersey jackets and eel-skin dresses. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 4/1 A smooth-faced, vicious-looking 
fellow, dressed in a close cap and eelskin neckcloth. 

Ee‘l-spear. [f. Eel + Speak,] A forked or 
pronged instrument for catching eels by trans- 
fixing them as they lie in the mud. (See quots.) 

1555 Eden Decades IV. JntL (Arb.) 197 Speares . . lyke 
vnto troute speares or yele speares. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry (1679) 235 He beareth. . 3 Eel-spears argent. 1785 
Sportsman’s Diet . , Eel-spear \ this instrument is made for 
the most part with three forks or teeth, jagged on the sides. 
2867 Smyth Sailors Word-Bk., Eel-spear , a sort of tri- 
dent with ten points for catching eels, called in Lincolnshire 
an eel-stang. 

Hence Eel-spearer, Eel-spearing vbl. sb. 

1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads v. 40 Here and there 
was an eel-spearer in his punt. Ibid. xxxi. 244 Eel-spearing 
is quite an athletic occupation. 

Eely (f'li), a. [f. Eel -f- -Y.] Eel-like, 
fa. Resembling the flesh of an eel. b. Re- 
sembling an eel in movement ; wriggling, writhing. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health’s Improv. (1746) 124 A 
Conger. .is., of a moist, soft, and Eely Substance. 2862 
Calverley Verses <5- 7V*. 16, I. .See you sit with that com- 
posure On the eeliest of hacks. 1871 Cassells May;. 22 July 
336/1 We have the pleasure of seeing the snaky, eely mon- 
ster whisking about in the water. 

Eem. dial. [repr. OE. efnan , ON. eftta to per- 
form (Da. evne to have ability, Sw. dinna to form, 
shape. Cf. ME. em-cristen for even-.] To spare 
time; to find an opportunity; to ‘afford 5 ; to 
succeed (in doing a thing), 1 get 5 (to do)* ' 

2674 Ray N. Country Wds. Coll. 16 Chesh. . . I cannot 
Eem, I have no leisure, I cannot spare time. 1745 Byrom 
Misc. Poems (1773) I. 257 in Lane . Gloss. (E, D. S.) We 
worken hard . . An cannot eem to be so feert. xjep J. Col- 
lier Wks. (1819) 71 in Lane . Gloss. (E. D. S.) Aw’ve tried 
mony a time but aw could never eem to do it. 

Een, obs. and dial. pi. of Eye. 

E'en, var. form of Even adv. 

Eer, obs. form of Ere, before. 

-eer, suffix, is an anglicized form of the Fr. suffix 
-ier (repr. normally L. - idrius , and in many words 
replacing -air L. -drius ; see -ary *), used to form 
sbs. denoting persons, as in canonnier Cannoneer, 
mulctier Muleteer ; the usual sense is 1 one who 
is concerned with or * one who deals in (Where 
the sb. from which the F. word was formed never 
became familiar in Eng. use, the original spelling 
-ier is retained, as in bombardier , grenadier). In 
imitation of these words (perh. in some instances 
rather in imitation of Sp. sbs. in - ero , of similar 
origin) the suffix is added to Eng. sbs. to form de- 
signations of persons, as auctioneer , charioteer , 
mountaineer (earlier -cr). In many of the words 
so formed there is a more or less contemptuous im- 
plication, as in crotcheteer, garreteer, pamphleteer, 
pulpiteer, sonneteer . 

E'er, variant of Ever. 

Eerie, eery (Dri), a . Forms: 4 eri, hery, 

4- 6 ery, 6 erie, 9 eirie, -y (Anglo-Irish airy), 

5- eery, -ie. [ME. eri, ? var. of er J, Argh ; or 
? f. that word + -Y. 

The word occurs in the northern (not in the midland) 
version of the Cursor Mundi. It has recently been often 
used in general literature, but is still regarded as properly 
Scotch.) 

X. Fearful, timid. In mod. use, expressing the 
notion of a vague superstitious uneasiness. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27685 (GOtt.) Ioseph be noghteri. C1375 
1 ? Barbour 6*. Cosmos 4 D. 321, & scho. .wesforhyme hery. 
1501 Douglas Pal.* Hen. Prol. xii, With ery courage. 
35x3 — /Ends vn. iv. 91 He fled and to his cave hym 
sped wyth ery spreyt. 1572 Setup ill Ballates (1872) 259 
We pure sail cry with erie nattis. .To the, O God. a 1774 
Fergusson Drink Ed. Poems (1845) 50 They glower eery 
at a friend’s disgrace. 1807-10 Tannahill Poems (2846) 
98 The watch-dog’s howling . . makes the nightly wanderer 
eerie. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 Ins. II. it 357 Do 
you feel eerie ? 2878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent. I. xiv. 
353 This eerie feeling, .might be causeless. 

2, Fear-inspiring ; gloomy, strange, weird. 

2792 Burns Wks. (1800) II. 403 Be thou a bogle by the 
■eerie side of an auld thorn. 279 S Macneill Woes o’ War 
in Poems (1801) 5 Night comes dark and eerie. 1828 J. 
Wilson in Blackw. Map. XXIII. 116 Hae ye walked.. fra 
Bawhannan Lodge, in sic an eerie night. 2875 Miss Brad- 
don Str. World II. i. 10 The. .sheep bell had an eerie sound. 

Hence Ee’xily adv., in an eerie manner; weirdly. 
Ee*riness, an undefined sense of fear; super- 
stitious dread. EeTisome a., weird, gloomy. 

1375 Barbour Bruce zz. 295 Sum man for exynes will 
trymbiM. 2724 Ramsay Vision vi, Debar then - . All eiry- 
ness or feir. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre , It spoke in pain and 
woe . . eerily. 1863 Gd. Words 522 A weird unhappy sound 1 


what could it he That through the wan night wailed, so 
eerily. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks.. 1 1 . 23 F eeling 
the sensation of eeriness as twilight came on. 2865 Jml. 
Horticulture Christm. No. 16/2 From that night I have 
never known eeriness. 2828 Edin. Mag. Dec. 503 (Jam.) 
The kye. .gied a dowfan’ eerisome crune. 2832-53 Whistle- 
binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. in. 49 The objects sae dear.. Turn 
eerisome hame thoughts. 

E'ery, contraction for Every. 
t Ees. Obs. [possibly repr. OE. xs 'food, meat, 
carrion ’ (Bosw.) ; possibly a. correspondingMDu. 
aes food, bait (mod.Du., Ger. aas)J] (See quot.) 

c 2440 Protnp. Parv. z 43 Ees, fysch mete on a hoke [/V 
boyght for fisshes], esc a, escartum . 

Eesome (/’sum). [f.' ee. Sc. form of Eye + 
-some.] Attractive or gratifying to the eye. 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton III. 159 (Jam.) Look at them 
now, — Will ony body deny that that’s an eesome couple ? 

Eese, eesily, eesy, obs. ff. of Ease, etc. 
Eete(n, eette, obs. forms of pres, t., pa. t. and 
pa. pple. of Eat. 

Eep, eeth, obs. forms of Eath. 

Eever, var. of Eaver sb. 2 dial. 

Ef(ef). Name of the letter F, q. v. 

Ef- pref, the form of the L. pref. cx- used before 
words beginning with f. 

Efaeks, efackins, efags, efecks, efee- 
lings : see I’fegs, Obs. 

t Efa'Ct, i’ll. Obs. [perh. var. of efaks, I’fegs, 
influenced by in fact."] Used as a mild oath. 

1680 Revenge iv. x. 34 We’ll have tother Dance, efact we 
will. 

Efen, obs. form of Even. 

Efendee, var. of Effendi. 

Efere, var. of Ifere, adv. Obs. together, 
f Efestide(s. Obs. [corruption of L. hephxstitis , 
a. Gr. *i)< paiartTis , f. "H^anTTor the name of the 
God of Fire.] A jewel described by Pliny. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 7 [Of Stones] Efestides is in 
colour, .shamefast and childish. 2688 R. Holme Armoury 
11. 40/1 Efestide..held against the Sun is Fiery coloured. 
Eff, var. of Eft, Evet. 

Effable (e*fab'I), a. [a. F. effablc (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. effabilis, f. ef-fari to utter, f. cx out + fari to 
speak.] + a. Of sounds, letters, etc. : That can 
be pronounced (obs.). b. That can be, or may 
lawfully be, expressed or described in words. Now 
only arch, in antithesis to ineffable . 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 1 Paules notions . . were such as 
could not be expressed .. mine were easily effable. 2668 
Wilkins Philos. Lang. 414 How this Universal Character 
may be made effable jn a distinct Language. 1755 Johnson 
Effable. Expressive, utterable. Did. 1872 Longf. Div. 
Trag. it. ii, These effable and ineffable impressions of the 
mysterious world. 

j- Effa-hule, v. Obs . rare" 1 , [as if ad. ~L. *ef- 
fdbuldri, f. ex- out + fdbulari to fable.] To fable. 

c 1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Corttw. (1728) 82 The graue 
will fitt euerye stature, as is effabuled. 

Efface (ef? l *s), [ad. F. cffacer ( = Pr. esfassar ), f. 
L. ex out + facies face.] 

1. To rub out, obliterate (writing, painted or 
sculptured figures, a mark or stain) from the sur- 
face of anything, so as to leave no distinct traces. 

x6tx . Cotgr., Effacer, to efface, deface, raze, blot, rub 
out, wipe away ; to abolish. 2780 Cowper Progr. Err. 279 
So coin grows smooth. -Till Caesar’s image is effaced at last. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 11. xxi, The ignominious images, 
painted on the public buildings, .were effaced. 

b. In wider sense : To cause to disappear en- 
tirely, do away with (a visible feature or object). 

2843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 105 The close of a cycle, 
when the sun was to be effaced from the heavens, the 
human race from the earth. 1852 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxiv. (1856) 192 Pools of water, which would be effaced again, 
soon after they were formed. 2870 F. Wilson Ch. Litulisf. 
83 The entrance through the tower has been effaced. 

C. Crystallography. 

2823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 214 A right square 
prism., may result from., an octahedron with a square base, 
by the concurrence . . of the modifications a and e . . when 
those modifications efface the primary planes. 

2. To expunge, erase (words or sentences) from 

a written composition or document. Now only 
in fig. sentences. * 

x 737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. L 279 Fluent Shakspeare scarce 
effac'd aline. 2805 N. Nicholls Z.c/.in C0rr.1v. Gray{ 1843) 
40 The lines of Mason which were effaced and replaced by 
these. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 440 Perhaps the 
passions excited bj» the tyranny of James might make it im- 
possible to efface the penal laws from the statute book. 

3. fig. To obliterate, wipe out (a memory, a 
mental impression) ; to / blot out % pardon, ob- 
tain oblivion for (an offence) ; to abolish, destroy 
(distinctive characteristics, etc.). 

2490 Caxton Hotv to Die 21 That effacest. .the synnes 
of theym that ben repentaunt. <tx626_Bacon in Web- 
ster, Efface from his mind the theories and notions 
vulgarly received. 2703 Pope TJtebais 822 ’TIs thine t’ 
efface With virtuous acts thy ancestor's disgrace. 2738 
| Wesley Psalms li. x, In tender Mercy look on me. And all 
| my Sins efface. 1857 Buckle Ciznlis. viii. (1873) 456 An 
1 impression had been made upon the popular mind which it 
was hardly possible to efface. _ 2874 Morley Compromise 
(1886) 294 If such a proposition is true, the world must 
: efface its habit of admiration for the. .heroes of the past. 


4. Jig. To cast utterly into the shade, reduce to 
virtual nonentity, b. rejl . [after Fr. s'effaccr]. 
To reduce oneself to insignificance; to abandon 
or forfeit one’s claim to consideration 
2726-8 Lady M, W. Montague Lett. I. xxxvii. T43 Her 
beauty effaced everything I have seen. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrq. 4 Merck.* II. ii. 30 Amy Gray was . . quite effaced. 
Mod. As a politician he has completely effaced himself by 
this act of imprudence. 

EfFaceable (ef^*sab’l). [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being effaced. 

1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, vi, Washed off all effaceable 
marks of the late accident. 2881 Mi v art Cat 27 Mucous 
membrane, when not stretched, is thrown into effaceable 
folds or rugje. 

Effacement (efiFi-smept). [f. as prec. + -went.] 
The process of effacing ; the fact of being effaced. 

x 797 Monthly Rev. XXIII. 572 A state of simplicity., 
subsequent to the effacement of the vices of barbarism. 
2866 Wedgwood Origin of Lang. 7 Effacement of a sense 
from want of practice. 1876 Mozlcy Univ . Serm. v. 99 
The effacement of the national sentiment is an artificial and 
violent evasion of a fact of nature. 

Effacing (efia-siij), pfl. a. [f. Efface v. + 
-ING !.] That effaces or obliterates. 

28x3 Byron Giaour 73 Decay's effacing fingers. 2883 Pall 
Mall G. 12 Nov. 4/1 The effacing fingers of death were. . 
shockingly apparent on the Cardinal’s visage, 

Eflfacive (efe^siv). nonce-wd. [f. Efface v. + 
-ive.J Disposed or tending to efface. Sclf-effacivc : 
modest, retiring. 

2883 Caird Edittbro' Led. Hume 23 Nov., In society he 
was the most self-effacive of men. 

EfFald, -ly, obs. ff. Afald, Afaldly. 

+ Effa-misli, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF. effamer (cf. 
Affamish, f. affamer ), f. L. ex- out -t Jam-es 
hunger.] = Famish, v. 

a 1603 T. Carttvright Cctifut. Rhein. N. T. (2628) Pref 3 
Being effamished, [they] are content . . to eate it. 2634-46 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 137 Ministers shamefullie abused, 
they and their families effamished. 

II Effare (efa-re), a. Her. [a. F. effare, pa. pple. 
of effarer to agitate.] (See quot.) 

2738 Chambers Cycl. (ed. 2), Eff art, in heraldry, a term 
applied to a beast when rearing on its hind legs, as if it 
were affrighted. 1828 Berry Encycl. Her. I. _s.v. Effcart 
or Effart , a French term for a beast in the attitude which 
English Heralds call ‘salient’ or ‘springing’. 

I Effa'scinable, a. Obs. rare —. [as if ad. L. 
*effascindbilis, f. tffascinarc see next.] Suscep- 
tible to enchantment. 

x66o H. More Myst. Godl. vu. xvii. 3^9 A strangely-im. 
pure and eflascinable passivity of Phancie. 

+ Effa'scinate, ”■ Obs. Also 7 effocinate. 
[f. L. cffascinat- ppl. stem of effascinare : see 
-ate 3.] Fascinate. 

Hence EfTas-emating ///. a. 

26x6 Holyday Persius in Halfiweli’s Shaks. V. 330 Skilfull 
to depell the harmes Of an effascinating eye. 2624 Hey- 
wood Guttaik. vm. 399 Of force to effacmate the gods. 
2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. 11. 143 He has. . effascinated 
the hearts of the Court. 1678 H. Moke in GlanviU Sad due. 
Triumph, (ed.^727) 63. 

+ Effa:Scina-tion. Obs. [ad. L. ef-faseina- 
tion-em, f. effascinare to bewitch.] = Fascination. 

2624 Heywood Guttaik. vm. 402 There are others whom 
their effascinations can keepe from ejecting their Vrine. 
2650 Charleton Paradoxes 59 The effascination by the 
optick emission of the eyes. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 
vi. xiv. 255 Hood-winked and held down with an over- 
bearing effascination and witchcraft. 

t Efface. Obs. [ad. L. effdtum , i. ef-fari, to 
speak out.] A saying, dictum, maxim. Also 
jl Effatnm (pi. effata). 

2650 Elderfield Tythes 154 Their effata or most rever- 
enced contents equalled by parliament to the oracles of the 
common law*. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 177 The effates 
of Scripture seem to contradict themselves. 2685 Boyle 
Enq. Notion Nat. 294 The Effatum, That Nature abhors 
a Vacuum. 2690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 118 That 
common Theological Effate, Grace is Glory begun. 

+ Effa-taate, Pfl. a. Obs. [as if ad. L. *cffa- 
tuatus, f. ex- out + fatu-us stupid, foolish : cf. 
Affatuated.] Infatuated. 

2600 Dr. DodyPoll 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 212 
Had I not beene effatuate even by Fate, 
t Effa'tuate, V. Obs. [f. prec.] Ira ns. To 
besot, render dull or stupid. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii. (1641) 26 Nothing effatuates 
the understanding of man more than excesse in meat. 

+ Efiau*t. Obs. Music. Also (corniptly) ef- 
fauz. The fuller name (F fa ut) of the note 
F, which was sung to the syllable fa or /// accord- 
ing as it occurred in one or other of the Hexa- 
chords (imperfect scales) to which it could belong. 

a 2327 Leant. Music Sn Rel. Ant. I. 292 Of effauz and 
elami ne coud y nevere are. 267* Dk. Buckhm. Rehearsal 
11. v, A certain note.. in Effaut flat. 

Effect (efe kt), sb. Also 6 Sc. effeck. [a. OF. 
effect (F. effet), ad. L. effcctus, n. of action f. efficire to 
work out, accomplish, f. cx- out + fiicerc to make.] 

I. Something accomplished, caused, or pro- 
duced ; a result, consequence. Correlative with 
Cause. 

<■1391 Chaucer Astrol. I. § 21 The planetes . . causen 
us by hir influence .. effectes lik to the operaciouns of 
bestes. 3485 Caxton Paris A V. (1868) 6 Thy enter- 
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pryse came to none effect. 137* Jones Bathes of Bathes 
Ayde m. 22 a, Cause of sicknesse is that unto which any 
thing followeth, which is named effecte, 1657 J. Smith 
Myst . Rhet., The Effect, is that which is brought to passe 
by the Cause. I7X5 'Desaguuers Fires lutpr. 4 Contriv- 
ances.. that are tne Effect of a great deal of Study. 1730 
Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 3874 I. 16 Weknownotat all what 
death is in itself ; but only some of its effects. 1753 Harris 
Hermes (1841) 219 Nature begins from causes, and thence 
descends to effects. 1831 B lakey Free Will 398 We.. give 
the name of cause to that event which precedes, and the name 
of effect to that event which follows in the order of time. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 485 The beneficial 
effects of their interposition had given shelter and security 
to private trade. 

b. collective and abstr. Results in general ; the 
quality of producing a result, efficacy. Phrases, 
With effect \ of no (+ none) effect . 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. IK 620 Thing that beryth more 
effect. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 30 This ordy- 
naunce..was of Iytell effect. 1538 Starkey England 15 
Thys law [/.*?. civil law] takyth effecte of the opynyon of 
man. 1535 Eden Decades IK Ind. 1. ix. (Arb.l 99 Whose 
perfume is of most excellent effect to heate the reumes. 
x6tx Bible Mark viL 13 Making the word of God of none 
effect through your tradition. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 863 
This Tree is. .of Divine effect To open Eyes. 1782 Priest- 
ley Corrupt . Chr. I. iv. 341 A law was made . . but it had 
little effect. 1809 Roland Fencing 335 You may .. throw 
his foil at a sufficient distance .. to enable you to deliver a 
thrust with effect. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk, Gt. Ill.x.viii. 288 
Respectful message to his Majesty was of no effect. 

c. Mechanics . The amount of work done in a 
given time. Useful effect', the net result, after 
making deductions for loss from friction, etc. 

2822-6 Playfair A Tat. Phil. (3839) I. X3i The effect of 
animal force, then, or the quantity of work done in a given 
time will be proportional. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 389 
An agent for generating mechanical effect. 

2. f a. A contemplated result, a purpose ; chiefly 
in phrases, To this or that effect , to the effect that 
{obs.), b. In the same phrases: Purport; drift, 
tenor, essential significance. 

c 3386 Chaucer Merck. T. 353 And for hise freendes on a 
day he sente To tellen hem theffect of his entente. 14.. 
Pol. Eel. <5* L. Poems (1866) 50 Theffect of whych was 
thus in dede. 1513 Douglas /Eueis vi. ii. 331 Ane otliir 
goldin grane to the ilk effect Thow sail nocht mis. x6oi 
Shaks. Jul. C. 1, ii. 283 Cask. He spoke Greeke. Cassi. 
To what effect? 1652 Wadsworth tr. Sandovals Civ. 
Wars Spain 287 Hee incharged the same Don Pedro, .to go 
and surprise the said Souldiers, giving him two hundred 
hors and five hundred Foot to that effect. 1838 Cruise 
Digest II. 37 A subsequent proviso was added to that 
effect. 1872 Morley Voltaire (3886) 357 The famous re- 
viewer's sentence.. to the effect that, etc. 
t 3. An outward manifestation, sign, token, 
symptom ; an appearance, phenomenon. Obs. 

C1450 Why can' t be Nun 67 in E. E. P. (1862) 34b In a 
gardyne I sportyd me . . to see The swete effecte of aprelle 
flowres. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ii, His wisdome hath 
stinted the effects of his power. 3599 Shaks. Much Ado 
11. IU. X12 What effects of passion shows she? 1656 Cowley 
Pind. Odes (1669) 22 note. No natural effect gives such im- 
pressions of Divine fear, as Thunder. 

b. A (pleasing or remarkable) combination of 
colour or form in a picture, a landscape, etc. Cf. 6. 

1884 Ruskin Art of Eng. 222 The old water-colour men 
were wont to obtain their effects of atmosphere by, etc. Mod. 
The reflexion of the trees in the brook is a very pretty effect. 
Here's a painter with his sketch-book hunting for ‘ effects 
+ 4. Something which is attained or acquired by 
an action. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. m. iii. 54, I am still possest Of those 
effects for which I did the Murther. 

b. pi. * Goods and chattels 7 , movable property. 
Personal effects : personal luggage as distinguished 
from merchandise, etc. Also with wider meaning 
in phrase No effects', written by bankers on dis- 
honoured cheques when the drawer has no funds 
in the. bank ; also. To leave no effects : to leave 
nothing for one’s heirs. 

2704. J. Logan Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 290 The effects 
of their plantations will scarce buy them clothes. 27x2-24 
Addison Sped. (J.), The Emperour knew that they could 
not convey away many of their Effects. 1843 Thackeray 
Ravenswing v. (1887) 196 The bankers declined to cash the 
Captain’s draft, .simply writing the words * No effects ' on 
the paper. Mod. Sale of household effects. The contents 
of tne trunks were insured as ‘ personal effects'. He died 
leaving no effects. 

5. Operative influence; a mode or degree of 
operation on an object. 

1668 Phil. Trans. I. 635 What Effects are thereby pro- 
duced upon the body. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic, vi. (1833) 
149 It will act like a concave lens when the cooling effect 
has reached the axis. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 104 
Speeches which will have an effect upon the courts. 1883 
Harped s Mag. Sept. 562/1 The effects which the demand 
for aboriginality. .had upon the nice of builders. 

b. The state or fact of being operative. To give 
effect to : to render operative. To take effect : to 
become operative ; to prove successful ; (of a law, 
an agreement, etc.) to come into force {from a 
certain date). 

*77* Goldsmith Hist. Eng, ii. 62 The stratagem took 
effect; the English.. began to fly on all sides. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India I. 529 The Administration was willing 
to give effect . . 10 the arrangements. x868 Freeman Norm. 
Cenq. (18761 II. App. 545 Eadward’s grant was not to take 
effect till after the death of /Elfwine. 


6. The impression produced on a beholder, 
hearer, or reader, esp . by a work of art or litera- 
ture ; sometimes = general effect , the impression 
produced by a picture, . building, etc., viewed as 
a whole. For effect : for the sake of creating a 
telling impression on the minds of spectators or 
hearers. . 

1736 Butler Anal. 11. iii. 328 What they call the effect in 
architecture. x868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi i. (1870) 16 
With a view . . to poetical effect. 1869 Swinburne Ess. <y 
Stud. (1875) 219 His [Shelley’s] aim is rather to render the 
effect of a thing than the thing itself. Mod. His whole 
behaviour and conversation are calculated for effect. 

7 . Accomplishment, fulfilment. Obs . exc. in 
phrases, To bring to effect , carry into effect : to 
accomplish, bring to a successful issue. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 389/1 Who someuer shal . .calle me 
that he may haue .. theffecte of his requeste & prayer. 
1538 Starkey England 195, I thynke hyt schold be veray 
hard tobryng thys to effect. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 50 
Losing . . the faire effects of future hopes. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1623) 377 What he tooke in hand, he. .brought 
to good effect. 1638 Brathwait Hist. Surv. (1651) 403 
Never bringing their designes to effect. 1705 Col. Rec. Penn. 
II. 208 The only means to bring all happily to effect. 1709 
Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. 3755 II. 1. 133 The proposals are 
. .such as a pious active prince, .might soon bring to effect. 

+ b. Practical reality, fact, as opposed to name 
or appearance : see 8. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. v. iii. 300 Meere words. .Th’ effect 
doth operate another way. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
(3849) III. 545 He should depart only with a title, the effect 
whereof he should not be possessed of, before he had very 
well deserved it. 

8. In effect', formerly = in fact, in reality, op- 
posed to in show , in words. In mod. use, virtually, 
substantially, so far as the result is concerned 
(see senses 1, 2). 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza! s Hist. China 243 With pre- 
tence to depart from thence vnto China, as in effect they did. 
a x6oo Hooker (J.) In shew, a . . senate . . was to govern, 
but in effect one only man should.. do all in all. 1626 
Bacon Sylva (J.), No man, in effect, doth accompany, but 
he learneth, ere he is aware, some gesture, or voice, or 
fashion, a 1668 Denham (J.) State and Wealth , . is to him 
..No other in effect than what it seems, a 17x9 Addison 
(J.) To say of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, 
is, in effect, to say that the author of it is a man. 1804 
H. T. ^Cole brooke Husbandry Bengal (1806) 37 The duties 
are paid . . by the purchaser; but the charge in effect falls 
upon the importer. Mod. The two methods are in effect 
identical. He was, in effect, accused of falsehood. I cannot 
tell you what he said, but in effect it was that he, etc. 

9 . [After Fr. effet.] (See quot.) 

1738 Chambers CyCl., Effect in the manage, is applied to 
the movements of the hand which direct the horse. They 
distinguish four effects, . . viz. in using the bridle to put a 
horse forwards, draw him backwards, and shifting it out of 
the right hand into the left, and vice versa. 

Effect (efe*kt), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To bring about (an event, a result) ; 
to accomplish (an intention, a desire). 

The existence of obstacles or difficulties is, in mod. use, 
ordinarily implied in this sense of the vb. 

1580 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi. <1612) 154 And nothing 
else I did affect but to effect my sute. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, ii. vi. 98 lie crosse the Sea To effect this marriage. 
*635 Quarles Evtbl. 1. vi. (1718) 25 Let wit, and all her 
studied plots effect The best they can. 2718 Free-thinker 
No. 90. 244 At first they only wish to be secure; that 
effected, they endeavour to grow Powerful. 2792 A nee. IV. 
Pitt III. xliv. 296 Peace .. would never be effected. 1833 
Lardner Manuf. Metal II. 227 (Cab. Cycl.) This recipro- 
cating movement of the carriage is effected by a pinion 
fixed upon the end of a vertical spindle. 1837 Disraeli 
Vcnetia iv. i. (1871) 203 Just effected his escape as the ser- 
vant announced a visitor. 1850 Browning Easter-Day 5 
Effecting thus, complete and whole, a purpose of the human 
Soul. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 13 The cure, .has to be 
effected by the use of certain charms. 2878 Huxley Pity- 
siogr. *05 The mbst skilful chemists have nitherto failed to 
effect such decomposition. 

+ b. To produce (a state or condition). Obs. 

2596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. j. J. 86 Some am I that our good- 
will effects Biancas greefe. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 135/1. The concurrence of Pleasures which eflecteth 
Beatitude, is very difficult. 

c. ’To make, construct, rare. arch. 

1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 75 The Lighthouse happily 
effected by Mr. Ruayerd. 1884 Stevenson New A rob. Nts. 
327 An enormous window, .had been effected in the wall. 

d. Comm, To effect a sale , an insurance ; hence, 
to effect a policy (of insurance). 

x866 Rogers Agric : Prices I. xxiii. 598 The earliest pur- 
chases are effected in immediate proximity to the mines. 
2883 Manch. Guard. 17 Oct. 5/4 Nominee life policies are 
often effected which are altogether invalid. 

+ 2 . To give effect to (a resolution, a feeling) ; 
to fulfil (a promise). Obs. 

e X590 Marlowe Faust, v. 95 Faustus I swear . . To effect 
all promises between us made. 2606 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. v. 
x, 6 You heauens, effect your rage with speede. 2660 Mar- 
vell Corr. iii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 20 We shall, be called upon 
shortly to effect our vote made the former sitting. 

+ 3 . absol. and ittlr. To have an effect, be effec- 
tual ; to accomplish its purpose. Obs. 

2592 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxiv. (2612) 264 But that 
Cadwalladers Fore-doomes in Tuders should effect Was vn- 
expected. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes (162 ii 2330 The 
petard having effected as we have said. 2655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos . (x7ot) 262/2 Elements, of which Air and Fire 
have a faculty to move and effect. 


U 4 . Confused with Affect (? and Infect). 

2494 Fabyan vn. 371 The Albygensis. .had ben effected w* 
dyuers poyntes of herysy. 1652 W ADSW0RTH.tr. Sandovals 
Civ. Wars Spain 301 The Abbat of Santa Pia whom the 
earl particularly esteemed and effected. 2720 T. Cooke 
Tales, Prop. 6 c. 235 His words effected much the Lau reals 
Mind. 2772-84 Cook Vcy. (2790) IV. 1279 He effects to 
preserve an entire silence about Kerguelen. 

t Effected, fpl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Effect v, + 
-ed ; prob. confused with Affected.] With adv. 
{well, etc.) prefixed ; Affected, disposed. 

2601 Hieron Wks. (1629-20) I. 503 Holy men.. haue.. 
bin the meanes of much comfort to well effected people. 
2640-2 Kirkcudbr. War-Conttn. Min. Bk. (1855) 61 Thai: 
are sundrie persones. -evill effected to the caus. 

Effecter (efe’ktoj). Also 7 effectour, 7-8 
effector, [f. Effect v. + -er, or a. L. effector .] 

1. He who, or that which, brings about an event 
or result, accomplishes a purpose, etc. 

2602 Deacon & Walker Spirits fr Div. 202 The howerly 
effectours of many admirable actions.. 26x0 Healey St. 
Aug. City of God 447 Wee shall make his nature the effecter 
of his vicious will. 1612 Markham Conntr . Content .1. xiil 
(2668) 66 Baits and inticexnents. .are effecters of our desires 
in this pastime. 166s Chandler Van He Intent's Oriat. 151 
They blame the Air as the effecter of all. corruptions what- 
soever. 37x3 Derham Phys'.- Theol. 11. vi. 475 That infinite 
Being, who was the Effector of it [Creation]. 1863 Vance 
in Sat. Rev. 4x5 Had the translation of Saintrd to be entered 
on afresh, it is not.. certain that I had been the effecter of 
the same. 

+ 2. A maker, creator. Obs. 

2635 Heywood Hierarch, it. 67 One Monarch of the world 
the great Effector. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 242 
The omnipotent Effector and Productor of al things. 

H = Affecter i. Obs. 

2642 Baker Chron. (1679) 179/1 He was indeed a great 
effecter of glory. 

t Effe-ctfull, a. Obs. In 6 Sc. effeef-. [f. Ef- 
fect h- -full.] Effectual. 

2555 -Sr. Acts Mary xviii, Our souerane Lady in her parlia- 
ment .. maid actis. .quhilkis as yit hes lane na dew and 
effecfull execucion. ' 2669 Simpson Hydrol. Chynt. 78 The 
effectful cause of direful diseases. 

Effe'ctible (efe'ktib’l), a. [f. Effect v. + 
-idle.] Capable of being effected. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. 87 Not effective 
upon the strictest experiment. 2650 Descr. Future Hist. 
Europe 34 His Decrees most effectible, when we think him 
the furthest off. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. v. 338 
Whatsoever . . is effectible by the most congruous and efli 
carious application of Actives to Passives. 

Effecting (efe-ktig), vbl. sb. [f. Effect v. + 
-1NG l.] The action of the verb Effect. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions (1887) Ep. Ded. 6 The. effect- 
ing wherof pretendeth great honour to your Maiesties per- 
son. 2609 Rowlands Knave of Clubbcs 37 Although the 
plot, .by thee was lai’d, Th’ effecting of it by me thou didst 
obtaine. 2672 Flavel Fount. Lifey i. 15 In order to the 
sure effecting of this Design. 

Ii Used gerundially with omission of in ; virtually 
serving the function of a pr. pple. passive. 

1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <5* Writ. (1832) II. 
Four sentiments on the revolution effecting here. . iSf" 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. i. 325 During the time in 
which this great revolution was effecting in the government 
of Bengal. 2826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. ix. 21 .Ought you 
not to congratulate yourself that a great change is effecting! 

Effe’cting 1 , ppl. a. - [f. as prec.*+ -ikg “•] That 
effects. 

Hence EfFe’ctlngness •*= Efficaciousness. 

2768-74 Tucker Nat. (2852) II. 179 If we are instructed 
to Delieve the particular effectingness of a religious discourse 
proceeds from the workings of the Spirit, etc. 

t Effe’Ction. Obs. [ad. L. cffectidn-cm, f. cjf- 
clre : see Effect sb .] 

1. a. Fabrication, formation, production. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy ir. xvii, An ym age All of brent 
golde by false effection. 1677 'Hale Print. Orig. Matt. 
200 Attributing the Effection of the Soul unto, the Great 
God. Ibid. iv. vii. 350 The primitive Effection of tne 
Humane Nature. 

b. Accomplishment, performance. 

265* Gaule. Magastrom. 53 To invent, .their own way 
for the cognition, acquisition, or effection of any thing. *& 5 ° 
Jeanes Fultt. Christ 251 The. incarnation .. belongs unto 
all the three Persons effectivi, in regard. of effection. 

• 1 2. Gcom. A construction ; a proposition ; a 
problem or praxis drawn from some general pro- 
position. (Todd.) 'Obs. 

2706 in Phillips. 2796 Hutton Math. Diet. *818 m 
Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

H Confused with Affection and Infection. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiii. (* 495 ) *3* A |) vcl * 
voyce. .chaungith the efleccion of the herers. 2555 Ede. 
Decades IV. Ind. n. yit. (Arb.) J15 Of such force is educa- 
tion & natural effection. 2544 Pharr Regint. Lyfeiv 5«> 
N ij, Beware of. .fennes, for oftentymes the effection 01 tn 
aire, ariseth of the corrupte vapoures. 

EfFectism (efe’ktiz’m). nonec-wd . 1 [f. Effect + 
-ism.] The habit of aiming at ‘effect 7 . 

1872 H. B. Forman Living Poets 472 Any flimsy effect ism 
of plot. 

Effective (efe’ktiv), a. and sb. [a. F. effectif, 
~ive, ad. L. effect Tvus : see Effect v. and -ive.J 
A. adj. 

+ 1. That is concerned in the production of (an 
event or condition ; rarely , a material product). 
*594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 379 Powers. - 
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EFFECTUALNESS. 


are effectiue principles of all actions. 1607 Schol. Disc . 
agst. Antic hr, 1, ii. 91 The signe of the Crosse is ..effectiue 
of grace. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 170 Politic Philo- 
sophic is defined., a Science effective of Justice in the 
Citie. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Commit, vi. 193 In the Ter- 
tian [Ague] the part effective of the bloud is out of its 
natural temper. . 

*)* b. Having the power of acting upon objects. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 2x4 Time is not effective, 
nor are bodies destroyed by it, but from the action and 
passion of their Elements in it. a 1652 J. Smith Scl. Disc. 
v, 139 The more unbodied any thing is, the more unbounded 
also is it in its effective power. 

+ 2. Concerned with, or having the function of, 
carrying into effect, executing, or accomplishing. 

cx 435 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 256 Bis wes he Proces 
causative. Bat eftyr folowit effective. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mus. Annot., Musicke is diuided into two parts. .Thesecond 
may be called syntactical, Poetical, or effectiue. ^ 1607 
Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 33 The former was signifi- 
catiue onely, his effectiue. 

3. That is attended with result or has an effect. 

1760 Goldsmith Cit. IV. 1 . (1837) 200 There is an effective 

power superior to the people. 1776 Adam Smith J V. N. I. 
I. x. 149 The masters alone had an effective voice in the 
legislation. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 90 The honour of the 
first effective shot. 

b. In mechanical and economical science : Said 
of that portion of an agency or force which is 
actually brought to bear on a particular object. 

1798 Malyh US Poful. in. x. (1806) II. 250 The quantity of 
effective capital employed in agriculture. 1825 J. Nicholson 
O/crat. Mechanic 6j This we call the virtual or effective 
head [of water]. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 228 
The Component^ of a force in any direction, (sometimes 
called the Effective Component in that direction). 

C. Theol. Effective faith, love, etc. : that bears 
fruit in conduct [med.L. effect ivas]. 

1854 F. W. Faber Growth in Holiness v. (1872) 75 Effective 
love makes us the living images of Jesus. 

d. Effective range : the range within which a 
missile, weapon, or fire-arm is effective. 

1839 Froude Hist. Ettg. (1858) I. i. 65 Two hundred and 
twenty yards . . is to be taken as the effective range for 
fighting purposes of the old archery. 

4. Powerful in effect; efficient, effectual. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvil. Ixxxiv. (1495) 654 
Oleum iuniperium is most effectyf ayenst the Quartayn. 
1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvi. 402 He does not speak 
often ; nor can he be considered an effective speaker. 1837 
Howitt Rur. Life (1862) 1. iv. 30 Contributed to make 
these pursuits effective, elegant, and attractive. 1836 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 17 Its best 
admiral could not have . . anchored it [England] in a more 
effective position. 1B60 Hawthorne Marb. Faun xliiL 
338 An Italian comedy., effective over everybody's risibili- 
ties. 1879 Froude Czsar iv. 39 Fewer men, better trained 
and disciplined, could be made more effective. 

b. Of works of art, literary compositions, etc. ; 
Producing a striking impression ; picturesque. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord.l. 107 The high bank 
..is.. rendered effective by a perpendicular wall of naked 
sandstone. 1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. 21 It is not one suited 
to produce any very effective romantic narrative.' 1882 
Garden 18 Feb. 1x9/1 Varieties of Amarantus are. .effective 
in the.. garden. 

5. Fit for work or service : chiefly of soldiers or 
sailors. (Also ahsol . ; see B. 2 .)_ 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 105 Being not above 15 or 
16000 Men Effective. 1701 Lend. Gaz . No. 3733/4 The 
Imperial Army is said to consist of 44000 Effective Men. 
1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 295 The copper-smiths, .were 
not likely very soon to be effective. 1865 Carlyle Fredk . 
Gt. VII. xviii. i. 93 Army of 60,000 on paper ; of effective 
more than 50,000. 

b. Effective charge : the expenditure upon effec- 
tive forces, as distinguished, e.g., from that upon 
military pensions, retired pay, etc. 

X848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 306 The whole effective 
charge of the army, navy, and ordnance, was about seven 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

6 . Actual, de facto ; existing in fact ; that is . . . 
so far as the effect is concerned ; opposed to 
potential , nominal. 

1786 Burke Art. IF. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 1x3 After- 
wards displacing two effective governours . . appointed by 
himself. 1790 — Er. Rezr. 9 The collection of an effective 
and well-distributed revenue. 17.. Bentham Levelling 
Syst . Wks. 1843 1 . 361 Those .. whose present fortunes are 
above the mark, .would be but a small part of the real and 
effective losers. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 Potential 
and not effective planes of symmetry. 

b. Effective money ; also quasi*;#, (see quot.). 
1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Effective , a term used in many 
parts of the Continent to express coin in contradistinction 
to paper money. Thus bills on Vienna are generally directed 
to be paid in effective. 

B. sb. f 1. An efficient cause. Obs. See A 5 . 
1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God x 11. xxv. (1620) 442 
Had the eye, the apple . . their rotundity, not from any ex- 
ternal! effectiue. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. i. 1 No less 
are they the due Effective of the former. 

2. Mil. An effective soldier. (See A. 5 .) Usu- 
ally fl. . 

1722 Land. Gaz. No. 6060/1 The Garrisons . . consist of 
rooo Effectives. 1809 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. IV. 
478 An abstract, .which shows the comparative numbers of 
effectives and total. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xxiv. 
4 They counted nine thousand effectives. 

b. colled, sing. The effective part of an army. 
1885 Standard 29 Oct. 5/5 The effective of the Turkish 
forces in the Balkan Peninsula now reaches 180,000 men. 
VOL. III. 


Effectively (efe*ktivlt), adv . [f. prec. + *LY 2 .] 
1 * 1 . As a means of causing or producing. Cf. 
quot. 1607 in Effective a. 1. 

xSoj Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 34 That [the sign of 
imposing hands] is effectiuely vsed, is out of the question. 

+ 2. a. By a direct exercise of power, b. With 
regard to the effects. (Chiefly Theol.) Obs. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr . Kings i. 16 This [deposing 
an emperor] is done by the Pope . . not effectively but con- 
secutively. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 85 Whether the planets 
have (either actually and formally, in themselves, or virtually 
and effectively upon others) those prime elementary quali- 
ties. _ 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ six [God’s love to Christ] 
is said to be in believers, .not onely effectively, in regard of 
its effects, grace, and glory ; but also objectively. 

3 . — In effect (see Effect sb. 8 ) : fa. Actually, 
in fact (obs.). b. Virtually, substantially. 

1659 Genii. Call. (1696) 43 A rectified Will.. alone, .effec- 
tively gives us the preeminence above Beasts. 1671 Dryden 
Even. Love iv. i. Bon Melchor . . is effectively at Madrid. 
3844 Mackintosh T. More Wks. 1846 I. 442 It is not equit- 
able to treat him as effectively . . answerable for measures 
of state. 3884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 796/2 Effectively Eng- 
land is a republic and not a monarchy. 

4. So as to produce an effect. Often emphatic- 
ally : With powerful effect ; decisively, completely. 

3825 M c Culloch Pol. Econ. it. ii. 104 Give to any people 
the power of accumulating, and . . they will not be disinclined 
to use it effectively. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. v. Y13 Mo- 
hammed. .effectively^ cashiered from his system every pure 
and spiritual conception of virtue. 1858 Froude H 1 st. Eng. 

III. xvi. 374 A parliament composed of other members than 
those who had sate so long and so effectively. 1878 R. W. 
Dale Led. Preach . vi. 362 If we can preach without read- 
ing, we are likely to preacn more effectively. 

5. In a manner to be fit for service. Cf. Effec- 
tive A. 5. 

1665 Pepys Diary 18 Sept., 30,000 men effectively always 
in armes. *13667 Cowley A nacreont. (1710) I. 52 The fair 
Ionian Regiment. And next the Carian Company, Five 
hundred both effectively. 

Effectiveness, [f. Effective a . + -ness.] 
The quality of being effective, in various senses. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. j.L 34 We agree in many 
vses with them [the Papists], but one of their vses (to wit) 
their effectiuenes weforbeare. 3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
583 Infinite self-activity or effectiveness. *830 Arnold 
fml.i n Life (3858) II. 336 The comforts and effectiveness 
of society. 1836 Random Recoil. Ho. Lords x. 227 Effec- 
tiveness in debate. 1879 Rogers In Cassell’s Techn.Educ. 

IV. 53/2 The labour is average in point of effectiveness. 

Effectless (efe-ktles), a. [f. Effect sb. + 
-less.] Without effect, fruitless : also quasl-adv. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 111. i. 76 lie chop off my hands, .they 
haue seru’d me to effectlesse vse. 1673 O. Walker 
cation 8 Both Capacity and Instruction are effectles without 
practise ^and exercise. 3755 T. H. Croker Ort. Furioso 
xtv. Ixxiii, Nor were his fervent prayers effectless said. 1813 
W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 459 Silence alike im- 
probable and effectless. 1831 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. m. 

1. v._§ 5 The sun itself at noonday is effectless upon the 
feelings. 

Effector ; see Effected. 
t Effectress (efe-ktres). Obs. [f. Effecter + 
-ess.] A female eflecter. (Cf. next.) 

1601 Cornwallyes Ess. 11. xxxviii. (1631) 152 It is so cer- 
taine an effectresse of things prosperity. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 8 The Virgin Mane . . reputed an effectresse of 
miracles. 1662 J. Chandler Van HelmonCs Oriat . 143 
The effectress of a thingliness or essence. 

H Effe’ctrix. [ L . ; fern, of effector Effecter : 
see -trix. (In mod. philosophical L. used in ap- 
position with causa , vis.)] An efficient cause or 
power. 

1610 Barrough Meth. Physick m. i. (1639) 100 Weaknesse 
of the stomack is sometime caused through distemper of 
the effectrix or working quality. 

t Effe*ctnable, a. Obs. rare— \ [f. Fr . effcc- 
tu-cr+- able.] That can be effectuated. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. It was a worke worthy 
of his labour, .and not easily effectuable. 

Effectual (efe-ktitfal), a. Also 4-5 efFectuell. 
[a. OF. effectucl late L. effectualis , f. cffect-us 
Effect sb . : see -ai,.] 

1. That produces its intended effect, or adequately 
answers its purpose. Of legal documents or 
covenants: Valid, binding. 

c 3386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 162 Our orisouns ben more 
effectucl. 1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, Annex. Ducat. Lane. Ruff- 
head IX- App. xo6 Every such Lese . , be as good effectual 
and available in the Law. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mo n 
vi. 151 To bryng the matere to a conclusion effectuell. z 664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 232 One single Pipe of com- 
petent bore, would be as effectual as three our four, a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 73 The Charge of the Government 
..would be more.. effectual. 3794 Burke Corr. .(1844) IV. 
205 We must endeavour to make our complaints rather 
effectual than loud. 1884 Earl Selborne in Law Times 
Rep. x Mar., Registration does not make effectual a docu- 
ment which was. .inoperative and of no effect. 

b. Theol. Effectual calling (see quot.). So also 
effectual grace : the special grace given to those 
elected to salvation. 

3609 Bible (Douay) Index, Grace sufficient is geven to 
every one, effectual of Gods especial^mercie to some. 1648 
Shorter Catech Effectual calling is the work of God's 
Spirit, whereby, .he doth persuade and enable us to em- 
brace Jesus Christ. 1662 Stilungfl. Orig.Sacr. in. iii. § 7 
If God withdrew not any effectual! grace from man. 

c. Effectual demand : in Political Economy. 


1776 Adam Smith IF. N. 1 . 1. vil 58 Such people may be 
called effectual demanders, and their demand the effectual 
demand ; since it may be sufficient to effectuate the bring- 
ing cf the commodity to market. 1798 Malthus Poful . nr. 
x. (1806) II. 250 The sole cause which would determine the 
quantity of effective capital employed in agriculture would 
be the extent of the effectual demand for com. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. iii. (ed. 3) 21 And this demand must be effectual, 
that is, must be accompanied with the power of proffering 
some other object in exchange. 

1 2 . = Effective in various senses. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxvi. (1495) 462 The 
more whyte. .a perle is, the more effectuell and vertuous it is 
holde. 1586 Bright Melanch. x. 44, I take it . . to be an 
effectuall fie pregnant substance. 1662 Marvell Corr. 
xxxv. Wks. 3872-5 II. 79 My Lord of Bath, who is .. as 
effectuall an hand as can be chosen in the whole Court. 
1674 Plavford Skill Mus. 1. 60 With his Harp he expressed 
such effectual melody and Harmony. 1689 Bp. G. Walker 
Siege Derry 37 We also got into our Garrison some Effectual 
Men out of their number. 

+ 3 . Effectual cause : = efficient cause. Obs. 

1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. iW. (1876) 83, I must . . 
try out the effectuall cause of these inclosures. 

4 . Of prayers, entreaties: earnest, urgent (see 
also 1). 

_ Cf. Anglo-Lat. effect nose supplicantes * earnestly entreat- 
ing’, a.d. 1229 in Rymer I. 308. Perhaps this use was 
originally due to confusion with Affectual; but the trans- 
lators of the A.V. ingeniously availed themselves of it in 
James v. t 6 to render Gr. ii-epyovph-q (R. V. ‘ in its work- 
ing ’). 

[cf. 1386 in 1.] 1440 [see Effectually 2], 3547 Bidding 
Prayer, Ye shall also make your harty and effectual prayer 
to Almighty God for the peace of all Christian regions. 
x6ix Bible fames v. 16 The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much. x6x6 N. Brent tr. Sarpls 
Hist. Coutic. Trent (1676) 505 Letters came . . with most 
effectual exhortations, in the Popes name, to accommodate 
the differences. 

+ 5 . ? Actual, now existing. Obs. 

1598 J. H eywoo d {title), Workes, namelieaDialogue, where- 
in are pleasantlie contrived the number of all the effectual 
Proverbs in our English tongue. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. 
336 The Banes had London .. and Allred onely three effec- 
tuall Shires. 

+ 6. ‘To the point’, pertinent, conclusive. Obs. 
3593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 41 Reprove my allegation. . 
Or else conclude my words effectuall. 1608 Yorksh . Trag. 

I. iv. 207 *Tis. .my fashion.. to be plain and effectual. 1625 
Meade in Ellis Orig. Letts 1. 315 III. 203 He would give a 
speed}* and effectual answer. 1677 Marvell Corr. cccyiii. 
Wks. 1872-5 II. $52 There will be no mony given this sitting, 
but upon very visible and effectuall termes. 

Effectuality, [f. prec. + -itt.] The quality 
of being effectual. 

ax 641 Mountagu Acts $ Mon. ( t6 42) 132 The nature, con- 
dition, force, ^ and effectuality of grace. 1758 Herald II. 46 
No. 18 The simplicity, facility, and effectuality of my scheme 
is undeniably a proof, etc. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. 
xv. ix, 52 Solidity, brilliant effectuality, shining through 
all he does. . 

Effectually (efe'ktitfali), adv. [f. as prec. + 

-LT*.] 

1. a. So as adequately to answer the purpose. 
c 137 s Wyclif Wks . (18S0) 385 Jif a man schuld do effec- 
tual}* almes. 1466 Sir J. Felbrigge in Pasicm Lett. 538 

II. 255 Yff yt please your gentylnesse to be effectualy my 
frend. 1576 Lamearde Perantb. Kent (1826) Introd. 8, I 
know not how I may more fitly and effectually commend it 
than to say, etc. x66z Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 219 
Doing his charity effectually, but with a possible privacy. 
1699 Bentley Phal. 159, I have already effectually con- 
futed Pausanias’s date of Anaxilas. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 98 7 4 An excessive Head-dress may be attacked the 
most effectually when the Fashion is against it. 3818 
Cruise Digest II. 359 Any conveyance by the covenantor. . 
will effectually destroy all contingent uses. x88o HaughtoN 
Phys. Geog. v. 205 The equatorial meridian chain has so 
effectually robbed the eastern Trade Winds of their vapour. 

b. Theol. See Effectual ib. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 225 We have been par- 
takers of the true word and sacraments, and many of us 
effectually called thereby. 

f 2 . Of entreaties, prayers, etc. (cf. Affectually): 
Earnestly, ardently. Obs. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxiii. 352 (Add. MS.) We pray the 
effectually of one counsaile. .and help. 1478 C. Reynforth 
in Paston Lett. 813 III. 221 Effectually desyryng to here of 
yowr welfare. 1528 More Heresycs 1. Wks. (1557) 367/2 
He meruaylous effectually besecheth christen people to 
agre. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 457 
Grace to pray effectually. 

1 * 3 . Pertinently, to the purpose, explicitly. Obs. 
1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 78 Plainely and effectually 
set downe, albeit in fewe wordes. X633 T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. xiii. 146 Write to me effectually your Lordships mind. 

+ 4 . As the effect of a cause. Obs. 

_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvl. 921 Of him that 
is one god in substaunce comyth all creatures effectually, 
i* 5. In effect ; in fact, in reality. Obs. 
c 1600 Shaks. Sonn . cxiii, Mine eye . . Seemes seeing, but 
effectually is out. 1662 J. Bafgrave Pipe Alex. VII (1867)18 
There arrived . . a gentleman traveller . . but effectually he 
was the Pope’s nuntio. 1768 Sterne Sent, fourn. (1778) 

I. 35 Something darken’d the passage., it was effectuall} 
Mons. Dessein. 

Effectualness (efe-ktii/Slnes). Now rare. 

[f. as prec. + -ness.] The quality of being effec- 
tual ; the power of producing effects ; efficacy. 

* 54 S Pref Hen. VIIJ’s Primer in Wilkins Concilia III. 
873 The pith or effectual nes [Lat. vim] of the talke. 3587 
Golding De Momay xxx. (1617) £23 The cffectualnesse of 
hxs doctrine in the curing of mens soules. 1621 Ainsworth 
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Ait not. Petti at, Ex. Iv. 7 A thing done in the bosom e signi- 
fieth secresie and effectual nesse. 1696 Stillingfl. Serin. I. 
iv. (R.) From the effectualness of it in order to that end, it 
is -the power of God to salvation. 1877 M. Arnold Last 
Ess. C/t. qi Has the advantage of a far greater effectualness 
than Butler’s way. 

1' Effectuate, pple. Obs. [as if ad. L. *ef- 
fectuat-us , pa. pple. of *effectua-rc ; see next and 
-ate-.] Used as pa. pple. of next. 

1609 W. Barlow Akfw. Nameless Cath. 291 A mans death 
may bee effectuate by two meanes, 1646 Z. Boyd in Zion's 
Flowers (1855) App. 31/2 That he see the premisses well 
effectuate. 

Effectuate (efe*kti«i^t), v . Also 6 -y effec- 
tuat. [f. (on the analogy of Actuate) F. effedu- 
cr, f. L. effcctu-s ; see Effect sb. and -ate 3.] 
irans. To bring to pass (an event); to carry 
into effect, accomplish (an intention, desire). 

1580 Sidney Arcadia u. 127 He found him a most fit in- 
strument to effectuate his desire. 1587 Fleming Cantn . 
HolinshedlVl. 1577 fa A deed of great honour, .and easie to 
effectual 1588 D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 233 III. 
146 Gentlemen, against whom the kinge can lyttle effect- 
uate. 1638 Relat. State Kirk Scotl . 5 T0 the end they 
might effectual this point the more easily. 2733 Cheyne 
Eng. Malady 11. iii. § 1 (1734) 138 The only Means that can 
effectuate a Palliative Cure. 1773 Johnson in Boswell ll. 
113, 1 should probably be put to death without effectuating 
my purpose. 2818 Cruise Digest vj. 167 Courts of justice 
have been always anxious to effectuate the intentions of 
testators. 1870 Bowen 1 Logic viii. 229 If the Premises 
precede, and, as it were, effectuate the conclusion. 

Effectuating (efe'ktw^tig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
+ -in'gL] The action of the verb Effectuate. 

1619 in Eng. <5- GVx.(i 865> 47 For the disguising and effec- 
tuating of their designes. 2630 Lord Banians 85 They 
make as few instruments serve for the effectuating of divers 
workes as may bee. 1685 J. Scott Chr, Life (1747) III. 65 
In order to the effectuating this his Mediation. x8xz 
Examiner 28 Sept. 629/2 The effectuating such a plan. 

Effectuating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That effectuates ; efficient, operative. 

2615 Crooke Body of Man, 87 The effectuating cause of 
sensation. 2831 W. Hanna Mem. Chalmers (1854) II. 258 
The effectuating influence. 

Effectuation (efe:kti:qfUj 3 n). [noun of action 
f. Effectuate : see -ation.] A carrying out, or 
carrying into effect ; accomplishment, fulfilment. 

1612 SrEED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx, Charles King of France 
. . resolued to breake thorow all respects, . . rather then 
to faile in effectuation. 2818 Bentham Ch . Eng. 1^35 In 
the effectuation of which . . the exclusionary system is the 
main instrument employed. 18x8 Dwight Theol. xiii. 
(1830) I. 233 To publish laws for., the effectuation of the 
common duties. 1865 W. Palgrave Arabia I. 375 The 
effectuation of his great scheme. 

+ Effe'ctnons, a. Obs. Also 4 effectuos, 5 
-•svis, -uis, -eous, 6 -us. [ad. OF. effcctueux, ad. 
ijied.L. e ffectuosus, f. effedu-s : see Effect sb. and 
-ous.] 

1 . = Effectual a. 1. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 55 pe word of dede is more effectuos in 
werkyng hen pe word of pe moup. 2405 Act 2 Hen . VII, 
c. 61 § 7 The same graunt . .[shall be] aavaillable, good and 
effectuous. 2548 G.Wjshart in Misc.Wodr. Soc. (1844)12 This 
fayth is effectuous through charitie. 2562 Turner Herbal 11. 
96 b, The lesse kynde[of Poly] is. .more effectuus or stronger 
in workyng. 2563 Homilies n. Right Use Ch. 1. (1B59) 154 
The effectuous presence of his heavenly Grace. 2567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 4b, Ceraunium. .is.. effectuous to bring a man 
in sweete sleepe. 2620 Barrough Meth. Physick . in. lx. 
(1639) 297 You must come to more effectuous remedies. 

2. 0: prayer, etc, : Urgent, earnest ; *= Effectual 4 . 
2535 Goodly Primer (2834) 226 An effectuous prayer, very 
needful in these last . . days. 2536 Bedyl in Strype Eecl. 
Mem. I. 1. xxxv. 269 Two brethren . . have given their bills 
inclosed to me, very effectuous. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 
203 By our most effectuous and earnest Letter. 

+ Effe’ctuonsly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 

1. 'Effectually, with powerful effect. 

a 2400 Cov.Myst. (i84i>38o Whiche in thiscas Thoulykyst 
to chesyn effectuously To ocapye the lott of Judas plas. 
c242£WyntoUn Cron. vii. xxxviii. 260 To he Pope pai wrat 
for-hi All he more effectwysly. 2516 Pilgr. Per f. (1531) 6i 
To thynke . . not superficially . . but . . effectuously. 2543 
Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. iv. 154 Oyle of lyneseed . . 
swageth payne effecteouslye. a 2555 Ridley Wks. 274 
Whosoever receivcth worthily that bread and wine, re- 
ceiveth effectuously Christs body . . he is made effectually 
partaker of his passion. 

2. Urgently, earnestly ; cf. Affectuously. 

*533 B ellen den Livy v. (1822] 441 Thay. .desirit him effec- 
tmslie to lede thame.. to the tentis of inemyis. 2582-8 
Hist. fas. VI (1804) 3 Praying effectuouslie to graunt hir 
constancic. 

t Effe'ctuousness. Obs . rarc~ x . [f. as prec. 
H--NE 8 S .3 The quality of being effectuous ; efficacy. 

1 635 Goad Celest. Bodies j. xii. 48 The efiectuousness of 
the Semisextnc : .must be referred.. to that efficacy, which 
..is not 3'et extinct in the Oblique Line, 
t Effee’ble, v. Obs. [variant of A f feeble or 
Enff.eble ; the prefix being assimilated to Ef-.] 
trans. To enfeeble. 

257* Golding Cabin on Ps. xlvui. 8 The welfare of the 
Church, .may. .be sore shaken, hut yit not so cffecbled that 
it shuld^ fai. 1581 Marceck Bk. of Notes 326 That foule 
{Eagle) is. .not effeebled by y ceres, nor subject to diseases, 
t EfFee’blisli, v. Obs. [var. of Affeebltsh v.\ 
see prec.] trans. To enfeeble. Hence Effee*- 
bUBhlng* vbl. sb. Effce-blishmont sb. } weakening. 


2570-80 T. Hacket Amadis of Gaule 305 The brave Lyons 
..shall be brought under, and the strength of their clawes 
effeeblished. 254° Raynald Byrth Man. (1634) 123 To the 
great effeeblishing of the woman. Ibid. (1634) 49 For in 
some they linger upon five, sixe, seven, yea eight dayes at 
each Terme, to their great effeeblishment. 

+ Effeir, sb. Obs. or arch. Also 4 ~ 5 ,effer(e, 
6 effeer, -air. [Sc. var. of Affair, q. v.j 

1. = Affair 1 ; a 'cause 1 . 

2375 Barbour Bruce x. 305 He sped him to the were, Till 
help his Eym and his effere. 2501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. 
Ixviii, For greit effeir me thocht na pane to die. a 2605 
Montgomerie Offos. Court to Consc. 22 No furtherer of 
thair effairs. 

2. = Affair 6 ; appearance, bearing ; show, 
* pomp and circumstance 1 ; ceremony. 

2375 Barbour Bruce v. 608 The king persauit be thair 
effeir, That all wes suth men till hym tald. Ibid. vij. 30 
Iohn of lorn, with gret effere. Ibid. 126 Thai persauit be 
his spekyng, And his effer, he wes the kyng. c 2425 Wyn- 
toun Cron. ix. xxii. 69 Dame Anabil Qwene of Scotland.. 
Cunnand, curtas in her efferis. c 2500 Lancelot 2357 Sche 
gart bryng . . With grete effere this knycht to hir presens. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. {1858) I. 299 Thair forwardnes 
and eik thair fresche effeir. 28x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, 
This rising in effeir of war. 

b. pi. Phenomena, properties. 

2500-20 Dunbar Thistle 4- Rose 22S Discimyng all thair 
[flouris] fassionis and effeiris. 

Effeir, effere (in Sc. efrr), vA north, dial. 
Also 7 effeer. [Usual spelling of Affeir, Affere.] 

1 . impers. intr . To fall by right, appertain, be- 
come, be proper or meet. Obs. exc. in Sc. law 
phrase * as effeirs ’. 

C2375 Barbour Troy-bk. n. 3020 And pai In Achaia hime 
erde With kyngis honour, as efferde. c 2375? Barbour St. 
Philippus 90, & al f>e remaynyne to do pat efferyte pare 
ordyr to. CX430 Henryson A/or. Fab., Tale of Dog 23 
The Ravin, as to his office weill effeird, Indorsat hes the 
write. Ibid. (1832) 25, I drewe a little by, For it effeirs 
nether to heare nor spye. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
326 Or to his stait efferit for to half. 2657 Colvil Whigs 
Supplic. (1752) 95 It effeers That I be judged by my Peers. 
*833 Act 34-4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 228 All competent diligence 
may pass and be directed hereon in form as effeirs. 

2. As personal vb. To be becoming, pertain 
properly. Const, to or dat. 

a 2550 Christis Kirke Gr. viii, He cheist a Flane as did 
affeir him. a 2600 Maitland Poems 328 /Jam.) Honest 
weidis, To thair estait doand effeir [=effeirand]. a 2605 
Montgomerie Flyting 573 AH his fousome forme thereto 
effeirs. 2820 Scott Monast. xxxiii, In all that effeirs to war. 
tEffei-r, v.‘ l Sc. Obs. rare. [var. Afear, q. v.] 
X. trans. To frighten. 

25x3 Douglas sEneis xi. xii. 202 Na wound nor wapyn 
mycht hym anis effeir. 2^53 (ed. 1) Ibid. viii. iv. 88 The 
first time that ony. .persauit Cacus efferde [v.r. afferd]. 

2 . trans. To fear, be afraid of. 

1552 Lyndesay Monarche 2576 Effeir ge nocht Diuine 
punytione? 

f Effei’ring*, ppl. a. Sc. Obs . Also 6 efferand. 
See also Affeiring. [pr. pple. of Effeir a.*] 
Properly appertaining, suitable, proportionate. 

*549 Compl. Scot . vi. (1872) 56 God almychty. .mittigatis 
..baytht the gude..and euil operations of the planctis, 
efferand for the vertu and vice that ringis amang the pepil. 
2536 Bellenden Cron Scot. I. (2821) Introd. 34 Litill Johne 
. . hes bene fourtene feet of h icht, with square membris 
effering thairto. ,28*6 Scott Antiq. xii, With annual rent 
and expenses effelring. 

Hence Effei’randly adv ., suitably. 

2552 Sc. Acts Alary. (2814) 485 (Jam.) Efter thair qualite 
foirsaid to be punisenit effeirandlie. 

Effeminacy (efe-minasi). Also 6 effeminaty. 
[f. Effeiiinate a . ; see -acy.] 

1 . Effeminate quality; Unmanly weakness, soft- 
mess, or delicacy. 

2602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epir. (1622) 360 Finding.. the 
Britons alienated from themselues through ease and effem- 
inacie. 2626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 23 A spirit soothed 
with its owne Effeminaty. 27x1 Steele Sped. No. 104 r 2 
His^Features, Complexion, and Habit had a remarkable Ef- 
feminacy. 2763 J. Brown Poetry f Mas. § 7. 253 Their coarse 
manners melted gradually into false Politeness and Effem- 
inacy. <22876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 172 A 
barbarous people, possessed of a beautiful country, may be 
relaxed in luxury and effeminacy. 

+ 2. (Cf. Effeminate a. 3.) Obs. 

2642 Chas. I. Declar. Soldiers at Southamp. 21 Oct. 6 
Avoid . . excessive drinking and effeminacy (by some es- 
teemed the property of a souldier). 2672 Milton Samson 
4x0 But foul effeminacy held me yok’t Her Bond-Slave. 

Effeminate (efe'mint't), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
effeminat-us , f. ejfZmina-rc , f. ex out -t-pemina 
woman.] A. adj. 

1 . Of persons: That has become like a woman : 
a. Womanish, unmanly, enervated, feeble ; self- 
indulgent, voluptuous ; unbecomingly delicate or 
over-refined, fb. (Cf quot. 1609 in B.) 

(The two first quots. may possibly belong to 3b 
^2430 Lydg. Rochas in. v. (25^4) 77 a. It is. .thejnost peril- 
ous thyng A prince to been of his condicion Effeminate. 2534 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (2546) E vijj, An effemi- 
nate persone neuer hathe spirite to any hie or noble dedes. 
2549 Compl. Scot. xi. (1873) 25 Effemenet men sal be ther 
dominatours. 2555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 50 The 
sclendemesse of theyr capacitie and effeminate hartes. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay s Argents »v. xxii. 319 But a Souldiers 
death shall make amends for thy effeminate life. 2748 
Anson Voy. 11. xiv. (ed. 4) 386 A Luxurious and effeminate 
race. 2841 \V. Spalding Italy 4- It. Is/. J. 207 This step 


..enabled the Germanic ‘soldiers to compare themselrts 
with the effeminate troops of the south. 

absol. quasi-f£. 2609 Bible (Douay) Prov. xvivi. 8 The 
soules of the effeminate shal be hungrie. 269* Drvdex 
tr. St. Evrcmonfs Ess. 262 A softness, wherein for the most 
part languish the Effeminate. 

b. Of things : Characterized by, or proceeding 
from, unmanly weakness, softness, or delicacy. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 32 Effeminate gesture to 
rautsh the sence. 2591 Shaks. 2 Hat. VI, v. iv. 107 Shall 
we at last conclude effeminate peace? 1685 Crown e Sir 
C. Nice v. 49, I scorn those effeminate revenges. If I 
hurt any man it shall be with my sword. 2776 Gibbon Dccl, 
4 Fall I. 148 Rome was.. humbled beneath the effeminate 
luxury of Oriental despotism. 2839 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) 
II. iii. 149 They would sooner employ, .the most effeminate 
circumlocution than resort to a. .homely term or phrase. 

f C. Without implying reproach : Gentle, ten- 
der, com pass; on ate. Obs. 

2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 26 Their handes had noleasure 
to aske counsejl of their effeminate eyes. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, iii. vii. 21 1 We know your tenderness of heart, 
And gentle kinde effeminate remorse. 

+ d. Of music, odours, etc : Soft, voluptuous. Obs. 
2674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. 61 The lonick Mood was 
more light and effeminate Musick. 2692 O. Walker Hist. 
Illustrated 77 The Myrtle . . because of its Effeminate 
smell, etc. 

H Used for: Feminine, characteristic of women. 

2549OLDE Erasm. Par. 1 T imothy ii. 9 Nowe let the women 
also praye after thexample of the men. Yf there be any 
effemynate affection [Lat. * Si quid est in animo tnulie- 
brium affectuum ’] in their stomakes, let them caste it out. 
+ 2 . Physically weak, 1 delicate *. Obs. 

2652 French Vorksh. Spa x. 92 , 1 . .advise those that have 
effeminate stomachs to take off the cold from the water 
before they drink it. 

f 3 . The notion 1 self - indulgent, voluptuous’ 
(see 1) seems sometimes to have received a special 
colouring from a pseudo-etymological rendering 
of the word as * devoted to women Unequi- 
vocal instances are rare ; cf. quot. 1430 in 1 ; also 
Effeminacy 2 ; Effeminateness 2. Obs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xvt. 55 Man effemynate {Virgil 
uxorius) wythout honour rauysshed in to dileectationfemy- 
nyne. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie it. (Arb.) 146 The king 
was supposed to be. .very amorous and effeminate, 
f 4. Used as pa. pple. of Effeminate, v. Sc. Obs. 
2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot., How strung, .pepil! grew in 
our regioun afore they were effeminat with lust, a 2560 Rot.* 
land Crt. Venus m. 619 Howmony men hes it effeminate. 

B. sb. An effeminate person, b. spec, (see 
quot. 1609). 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wars I. 70 This wanton young effemi- 
•nate [Richard II]. 1609 Bible (Douay) 1 Kings xiv. 14 
Effeminates (Vulg. effeminati, 2622 Sodomites] were in the 
land. 2784 Cowper Task 11. 223 With a just disdain Frown 
at effeminates. 2860 W. Webb in Medical Times 15 SepL 
266/2 Soft-handed effeminates. 

Effeminate (efe'min^t), v. [ad. L. cjfemin - 
dltts, pa. pple. of cffeminarc (see Effeminate a.) 
Cf. F. effe miner.'] 

+ 1 . traits . To make into a woman ; to represent 
as a woman. Obs. rare. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 493 They effeminated the 
Air and attributed it to Juno. 1739 Cibber A Pol. (1750) 
go Till the male Queen cou’d be effeminated [i.e. till the 
actor playing that part could be shaved). 

2 . To make womanish or unmanly; to^ enervate. 

2552-6 Robinson tr. ATore's Utop. (Arb.) 40 It is not to be 

feared lest they shoulde be effeminated, if tnei were brought 
vp in good craft cs.‘ 1577 Hanmer A tic. Eccl HistAiffiy 
255 He effeminated his souldiers with all kind of delicacy 
and lasciuiousnesse. 2579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (1841) m Bring- 
ing sweet comfortes into Theaters which rather effeminate 
the minde. 2676 Shadwell Libertine iv. ii, Luxurious 
living . . Effeminates fools in body. 2699 T. Qockmanj 
Tully' s Offices (1706) 61 note, A Stream which was said to., 
effeminate those that washed in it. 2758 Herald. II. 25* 
the too free admission of wealth . . could . . effeminate their 
planners. 2829 Southey Sir T, More II. 236 Luxury ^nas 
not effeminated them. . 

3 . intr. To become womanish ; to grow weak, 


languish. 

*393 Gow’ER'Conf. III. 236 To seen a man from his estate 
Through his soty effeminate And leve that a man snail 00. 
2622 Bacon Greatness Kingd., Ess 239 In a slothful! peace 
both courages will effeminate, and manners corrupt. 

Effeminated (efemiin/ited), ppl a. [f. 

+ -ed.] a.. Rendered womanish or unmanly. »• 

Reduced to the employments of a woman. T c * 
? Degraded by subjection to a woman. 

2622 Speed Hist. Gt.Brit. ix. iii. § 38 His chiefest Counts 
were Effeminated persons. Ruffians and the like. *q x 9 “j 
Hutton Follic's Anat. 24 See Omphale, her effcminatco 
king Basely captive, make him doe any thing. 1 7 2t) ^ _ 
Foe Hist. Devil 1. iv, The effeminatea Male Apple ea c 
[Adam). 

Effeminately (cfe min^tli), adv. [f. Effdi- 

INATE a. + -ly2.] 

1 . In an effeminate or unmanly manner or style* 

2528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man. in Wks. (1^73) M3 ^ 
white rocherte that the Byshops . - weare so like a I»un » 
and so cffcminatly. 2555 Eden Decades W. Ind. in. *• ' , ; 
238 Effeminately decked. 16x2 Cotck., Lasckement.xo c >, 
faintly, effeminately. 2638 Brathwait Hist. Surv. 0 5 
306 A youth too curiously and effeminately drest. *°97 
Potter Antiq. Greece (2725! 1* *• * xvl ’- *7* V any . on l!f 
take hire for him [a Boy] to be effeminately embrac • 
2701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 359 The Roman Soldiers 
Jived too effeminately to fight well, x 636 Masrvat U 



EFFEMINATENESS. 

pc dr. xxv, They . .are .. a .. very, effeminately built race. 
2882 J. Hawthorne Fort . Fool i. xix, He's not effeminately 
lovely. 

+ 2. ? Through degrading passion for a woman. 
1671 Milton Samson 562 To let in the foe, Effeminately 
vanquished. 

Effe*minateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1, The quality or condition of being effeminate 
or womanish ; unmanly softness or weakness. 

1581 Sidney ApoL Poelrie (Arb.) 59 An Art., not of 
effeminatenes, but of. .stirring of courage. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War 11. xxvii. (1840) 84 They sent a distaff and a 
spindle, .as upbraiding their effeminateness. 1670 Lassels 
Voy. Italy (i6g8) Pref. xg My young traveller should leave 
behind him . . all effennnateness. 1812 H. C. Robinson 
Diary 17 June in Earle Philol.Eug. Tong. § 322 His sensi- 
bility. .is in danger of being mistaken for effeminateness. 

t2. (Cf. Effeminate a. 3 .) Obs . 

1648 Hexham Dutch Diet. (i66oj Verwijvinge t effeminate- 
nesse, or given to women. 

Effeminating, vbl. sb. [f. Effeminate v. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action or process of rendering 
effeminate ; unmanly softening or weakening. 

1555 Eden Decades W. hid. (Arb.) 190 They make rather 
to theffeminatynge of the myndes of men. 1710 Lady M. 
W, Montaguf. Z.r//.lxvn. II. no We are permitted no books 
but such as tend to the. .effeminating of the mind. 
Effeminating,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
Making effeminate or unmanly ; enervating. 

1676 Wycherley Pl. Dealer hi. i, Thou art as hard to 
shake off as that.. effeminating mischief, love. 1757 Herald 
(1758) 1 . 91 Effeminating luxury, i860 Emerson Conti. Life 
(1861)722, I . . find the religions of men . .unmanly and effe- 
minating. 

Effemination (efe^min^-Jan). [ad. L. effemin - 
dtion-em, f. effemindre to Effeminate.] The pro- 
cess of rendering or of becoming effeminate. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ted. 2) 120 [The hare] 
figured. .degenerous effemination. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit. x. 36, I know a place in the Belly, .which, if burnt 
[with moxa], a certain Effemination follows, without hope of 
recovering a man’s Virility. 

t Effe*minator. Obi. rare— 1 . [f. as prec. + 
-OB.] • lie who, or that which, renders effeminate. 

1630 B rath wait Eng. Gcntlcw. (1641) 279 That Effemina- 
tour both of youth and age, Delicacy of apparell. 
Effeminize (efe-minaiz), v. Now rave. [f. 
Effemin-ate a. + -ize.] Ivans. To render effemin- 
ate or womanish in character. or appearance. 
cx6x* Sylvester Du Bartas{ 1621) 1083 His braue Knights 
effeminiz'd by Sloath, 1616 R. C. Times' Whis. iii. 970 A 
lovelocke .. Doth the lewd wearer quite effeminize. 1836 
Donaldson Theat. Greeks ted. 4) 376 The tragic poets. . 
effeminized them. x8 63 Blackw. Mag-. Sept. 269 [Pope] is 
considered .. to have..effeminised Dryden's style. 

Hence Effe-minized ppl.a.. £ffe-minizing , ///.iz. 
>1824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 162 Enthusiasm, .inspired. , by 
the effeminizlng sensuality of Moore. x88x Ld. Lytton in 
xqth C. Nov. 769 Our present somewhat effeminised civil- 
isation. Ibid. 774 It tends to encourage, .an effeminising 
influence in English poetry. 

|j Effendi (efe*ndi). Also 7 aphendis, 9 efen- 
dee. [Turkish efendi , a corruption of Gr. 

av9ivTT)s (pronounced af}>e*ndzs) lord, master.] A 
Turkish title of respect, chiefly applied to govern- 
ment officials and to members of the learned pro- 
fessions. 

X614 Selden Titles Hon. 381 Their aphendis written also 
by the later Greeks a<£eV 5 »w is corrupted from Auflevrr}*, i. 
Lord. # x 683 Loud. Gas. No. 2313/2 Nachis Effendi (who is 
the chief of those that wear a Green Turbant, as being de- 
scended from Mahomet). 1716 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. 1x825) 207 He assembled the chief effendis or heads 
of the law. 1732 Eames in Phil. Traits. XXXVII. 340 
It has the Imprimatur., of a Turkish Divine, and three 
Effendies. 18x4 W. Brown Hist. Propag. Chr. II. 535 The 
Effendis or doctors frankly confessed that they were unable 
to answer the arguments of the missionaries. 

+ £ffe-r, v. Obs. rave. Also 7 Efferre. [ad. 
L. effer-re, f. ex out + ferve to bear.] Ivans. To 
bring forth ; to give off. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. Ixxxv. 352 But Insolencie hath a 
time as well to fall as erre, ."To which no Opportunities but 
doe Effects efferre, 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 526 
Honey must be cocted till it effer no more spume. 

'f- Efferate, ppl' a - Obs. rare. [ad. L. efferdt- 
us; see next.] b ierce, harsh, morose. 

1684 H. MoREylimu. 1x2 Either heedlesness or an efferate 
religious Melancholy. 

+ E'fferate, v. Obs. [f. L. efferat - ppl. stem of 
effer are 7 f. effer -us Effebe ai] Ivans. To render 
fierce, exasperate. 

1658 Ussher Ann. vi. 243 The feedity of such an act 
might, .efferate their minds .more. 1653 M anton Exp. 
James ii. 6 Riches exalt the mind and efferate it. 

Hence t Effer a'tion. Obs. rare. Irritating action. 
. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit . vni. 295 Spirits . . by their 
efferation often hurt the Bowels. 

+ Effe’re, a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. cffer-us i f. ex 
out + ferns fierce.] Excessively^ wild or fierce. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald.Hist. IrcL in Ho Unshed II. 144/1 
Let usreturne to the historic of this effere. .nation. 

+ Effe're, sb. Sc. Obs. rare. Also afeir, affeir. 
[Used metr. gr. for Feab sb . ; the prefix vaguely 
after Afeak v., Effbay : see Effeik 7j.~] Fear. 

1553 Downs sEneis u. v. [iv.]2i. (ed. 1) 34 a, We fled 
away al bludles for effere [v. r. afeir]. ^ Ibid. in. l. 57 And 
for effere I ed. 1874 affeir] my blude togiddir fresit. 
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Effere,' var. of Effeir, v. Sc., to suit. 
Efferent (e’ferent), a. and sb. Phys. [ad. L. 
efferent-cm, pr. pple. of efferre : see Effer.] 

A. r.dj. Conveying outwards, discharging. 

1856 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 487 A minute 
venous radicle, efferent vessel [may be seen] to emerge . . in 
close proximity to the artery. 1870 Rolleston Attim. Life 
Injrod. 34 The efferent arteries are. .connected with afferent 
veins. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics vii. 108 An impres- 
sion made on an afferent nerve causes by discharge through 
an efferent nerve a contraction. 

B. sb. That which carries outwards. 

X876 Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 541 Look upon, .the ethereal 
waves as the afferents and efferents of Omniscient Thought. 
Hence Effereutial. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II.992/2 In Athalia. .the efferen- 
tial vessel is entirely absent. 

t E’fferous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. effer -us (see 
Effebe a. + -ous.] Fierce, violent. 

1614 Bp. J. King VinePalat. 34 From the teeth of that 
efferousbeaste. .preserueourroote. X657 Tom linson 
Disp, 167* To correct the efferous nature of the purgatives, 
+ Effe’rvency. Obs. [f. L. effcrvcnt-cm , pr. 
pple. of effervere to boil up or over : see -ENCY.] 
The condition of being overheated, of issuing forth 
in a heated state, 

1670 E. R. Ne Plus Ultra 105 Effervency of that [blood] 
in the heart, 1670 J. Claridge Sheph. Banbury's Rules 
(1744) 33 When they [fulminating matters] are burst forth 
and floating in the air, they [cold winds] hinder their effer- 
vency [in thunderstorms]. x68i [see Effervescency], 
Effervesce (efoive's), v. [ad. L. effervesc-tre, 
S. ex out + fa-vcsc-Irc to begin to boil, inceptive 
vb. f. ferverc to be hot.] 

+ 1 . intr. 1 To generate heat by intestine motion * 
(J.) ; to break into violent chemical action. 

1702 Mead ATech. Acc. Poisons (J-), The compound spirit 
of nitre, put to oil of cloves will effervesce even to a flame. 
X748 Hartley Obscrv. Alan 1. iii. § 2. 364 If these Corpuscles 
effervesce together, .repulsive Powers may arise. 

2 . To give off bubbles of gas, esp. as the result 
of chemical action; to bubble.- 
1784 Kirwan Alin. 43 [Calcareous Grit] effervesces with 
acids. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 94 A vein of earth., 
which.. did not effervesce with acids. 1805 W. Saunders 
Alin. Wat. 166 Which, when mixed up with soda . . effer- 
vesced and fused into a perfect glass. x8x6 Accum Client . 
Tests (1818) 281 The residue will, .effervesce with dilute 
acids. 1846 G. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Client. II. 28 Human 
gastric juice .. effervesces on the addition of alkalies. 

b. Of the gas itself: To issue forth in bubbles. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Ecou. I. 173 As the carbonic acid 
effervesces away, the particles of vest, .begin to sink. 1874 
Lyell Elem. Geol . ii. 13 The carbonic acid . . froths up or 
‘ effervesces ’. . in small bubbles through the drop of liquid. 

3 .fig. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. ix. 65 A number of . . 
juveniles, .were effervescing in all those modes of. .gambol 
and mischief 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 337 No period 
could be found when mingling faith and culture effervesced . 
with more curious results. 

4 . trails, rare. To stir np, excite, exhilarate. 
x866 Harvard Mem. Biog., G. W. Batchelder II. 6 The 
steady, regular tramp of the marching thousands effer- 
vesced our spirits. 

Effervescence (efaive-sens). [f. L. effer- 
vcscenl-cm , pr. pple. of effcrvcscZre ; sec prec. and 
-ence. Cf. F. effervesce nee.] 

+ 1 . The action of boiling up ; heated agitation 
of the particles of a fluid. Obs. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 164 Black blood . . or lurid, green, 
&c. do not signifie the corruption of it, but are symboliza- 
tions of only.. its effervescence, or fermentall turbulency. 
1676 Grew Led . Lactation i. §4 Effervescence; then and 
only properly so called, when they [the bodies mixed] 
produce some degree of heat. 1684 tr. Bond’s Alerc. Compit . 
vi. 160 The effervescence of the Fever must be permitted. 
x7io T. Fuller Pit arm. Ex temp. 44 By proper Internals. . 
allay the Effervescence of the Blood. 

2 . (Without necessarily implying heat.) The 
action of bubbling up as if boiling ; the tumultuous 
rise of bubbles of gas from a fluid; esp . as the 
result of chemical action. 

1684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 87 An effervescence . . with 
some potent Acid. 1695 New Light Chirttrg. put out 63 
'Tis an Acid, because of its Effervescence with Volatile 
Salts. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 132 That effervescence ob- 
served in the mixture of acids and alkalies. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Cottnex. Phys. Sc. xvi. (1849) 151 A tall glass 
half full of champagne cannot be made to ring as long as 
the effervescence lasts. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits 
22 If brisk effervescence follows., the urea has been con- 
verted into carbonate of ammonia.' ’ 

3 . fig. 

1748 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 310 The effervescence 
of invention had subsided. 1791 Heroic Ep. to J. Priestley • 
in Poet. Re gist. (1808) 397 The weekly burthen of their 
drowsy din Is. .Mere effervescence of an acid soul, r 1800 
K- White Rem. (1837) 400 An effervescence of the sublimer 
affections. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 167 The first effer- 
vescence of boyish passions. 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan.Dcr. IV. 
Hi. 55 A fellow . . who was in an effervescence of surprise. 

Effervescency (efsive'sensi). [f. as prec. + 
-ency.] Effervescent state or condition ; also 
loosely — prec. 

x68x tr. Willis’s Rem. Med. Wks.V oc., E (fervency, effer- 
vescency, a being very hot or inflamed. x686 W. Harris tr.- 
Lemery's Course Chynt. (ed. 3) Introd. 49 Effervescency is 
the Ebullition of a liquid without the separation of its parts. 
1767 Sterne Tr, Shandy IX. i. 5 Nor did she superinduce 
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the least heat . from the manual effervescencies of devotional 
tracts. ' ‘ 

Effervescent (efajve sent), a. [ad. L. effer- 
vescent-cm, f. effei-vesefre to. E ffervesce.] 

• i* 1. That is in a state of bubbling heat. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bond's Alerc. Compit. vi. x8o While the bloud is 

too effervescent, evacuation is not very proper. 

2. That has the property of rising in bubbles. 

1875 tr. Ziemsseii s Cycl. Aled. I. 459 Administer effer-' 

vescent powders. A led. The mixture is slightly effervescent. 
The abuse of effervescent beverages. 

3. fig. 

1833 Macaulay Walpole's Lett. H. Afanit, Essays (1851) 
I. 285 It was nonsense effervescent with animal spirits and 
impertinence. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Res', ir. m. ii, The old 
Gaulish and Gaelic Celthood, with its. .effervescent promp- 
titude. X867 Howells Ital. Joum. 67 He had been in that 
State during its effervescent days. , < 

Effervescible (efsave sib’l), a. [f. as next + 
-ible.] a. Capable of producing effervescence, 
b. fig. Ready to effervesce ; heated, excited. 

a 1812 Kirwan. (W.) A small quantity of- effervescible* 
matter. x866 Morning Star 16 Mar. 5/4 The effervescible 
imagination of the extravagant fair. ' 

Effervescing* (efojve-siq), ///. a. [f. Effer- 
vesce + -ING-.] That effervesces ; lit. andyf^ - . 

1793 T. Beddoes Consumpt. 128 Effervescing mixture of 
chalk and vinegar. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. r. vi, He . . 
was. .conducted along, the streets, amid effervescing multi- 
tudes. 1858 Holland Titcdmb's Lett. vi. 222 Life’s first 
effervescing hopes. " . • 

Effervescive (efoive-siv), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ive.] Tending to or characterized by effervescence. 
1854 Hickok Mental Philos. 77 An effervescive force'. 
EfFet, obs. form of Eft sb. 

Effete (ef/*t), a. Also 7 effeete. [ad. L, effet-us 
that has brought forth young, hence worn out by 
bearing, exhausted, f. ex out + fetus breeding.] 

+ 1. Of animals : That has ceased to bring forth 
offspring. Obs. 

1660 H. More Alyst. Godl. 11, vi. 39 The Earth . . grown 
effete and old Hardly bears small ones [/. e. men] now. 
2691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 134 The Animal becomes barren 
and effete. X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 165 Hens 
. .after three years become effete and barren. 
fig. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. § 5 (1651) 374 Nature 
is not effeete .. to bestow all her gifts upon an age. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 2842 II. 289 Even she [France], the 
mother of monsters, .shews symptoms of being almost effete. 
2830 Blaclew. Mag. XXVI I. 410 Wonder-producers in 
outh generally become in manhood effete even of common 
irths. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858] 337 Nature, .was as if 
effete now ; could not any longer produce Great Men. 

2. transf. Of material substances : That has lost 
its special quality or virtue ; exhausted, worn out. 

1662 H. Stubbe I ltd. Nectar y. 100 The [Chocolata] 
Paste alone grows effeete, and insipid. 1664 Evelyn A'«/. 
Hcrt. (1729) 228 That imprison’d and Effeete Air, within the 
Green-house. 1756 C. LucaS Ess. Waters II. xo6 It. .grows 
more effete or less smart to taste. 1828 Steuart Planter's 
G. 187 The Lime is rendered nearly effete and powerless. 
2845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat, 1 . 12 Animals and plants 
are ever throwing off effete particles from their organisms. 

H Of strength, vital power : Spent, worn out. 

1765 Warburton Lett, late Prelate (2809) 359 Till all the 
vigour . . of that monarch of the grove [the oak] be effete 
and near exhausted. 

3. fig. Of men in an intellectual sense, of systems, 
etc. : That -has exhausted its vigour and energy ; 
incapable of efficient action. 

2790 Burke Fr. Rev. 228 They find the old governments 
effete, worn out. 1844 Emerson Led. Vug. Amer. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 295 It [gardening] is the fine art which is left for 
us, now that sculpture, painting, .have become effete. 2857 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago I. 226 Pray accept your effete Eng- 
lish aristocrat. 2869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness xv. 143 But 
the monastic system, .is now effete altogether. 

Efle teness, exhaustion, worn-out condition. 

2862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. tf-Art 274 The efleteness 
of this ^Mantchoo dynasty. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. 
Rev. 6 June, The mummy-like effeteness. .of Ultramon- 
tanism. 

t E fficable, a. Obs. rare-' 1 , [f. L. cfftc-Irc 4 - 
-able.] Efficacious, effective. 

• 2607 Topsell Fottrf. Beasts 582 The (at of a wolf is no 
less efficable then the. flesh. 

f E f flic ace, sb. Obs. [a. OF. cfficace , ad. L. 
cfficacia , f. effeax ; see next.] a. Efficacy, b. Ef- 
fect. c. Active duty. 

<22225 After. R. 246 Ich habbe iseid of ham [tearsl her 
uour muchel efficaces. a 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de 
W.) 1. Prol., Vertues, In the whiche was all efficace ot very- 
tee. 1606 SylvestEr Du Bartas (1621) 327 By the touch of 
their Hue efficace. 2678 Butler Hud. hi. 11. 602 Saints That 
fine, like Aldermen, for grace To be excused the efficace. 
27x2 G. Wheler Liturgy 94 All-holy Spirit, his Life-givemg 
Efficace. 

t Effica ce, a. Obs. [a. F. efficace , ad. L, effeax , 
(stem effcach), f. efficere to accomplish.] = next. • 
25.. T. Hacket Treas.Amadis de Cattle (Bynneman) 259 
To drawe them . . by efficace promises and perswasions. 

Efficacious (efik^ /as), a. [f. L. efficdcu (see 
prec.) + -ous : see -acious.] That produces, _ or 
is certain to produce, the intended or appropriate 
effect ; effective. (Said of instruments, methods, or 
actions ; not, in prose, of personal agents.) 

1528 Roy Sat. (1845) Goddi's worde is so efficacious. 1651 
Biggs New ’Disp. 35 Lesse efficacious, that is, in plain 
English ineffectual. 2669 Gale Crt. GcntilcS 1. in. iii. 39 
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EFFICACIOUSLY. 

He sales it ->is the first efficacious cause of the Being of al- 
things. <11679 T. Goodwin Whs. (1863) VII. 5 10 God., 
vouchsafeth . . efficacious grace to overcome temptation. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 58 Soap, therefore, is justly esteemed 
a most efficacious medicine. 1830 Lyell Print . Geo l. [18 j$) 
II. ni. xii. 421 Variation and Natural Selection will be effi- 
cacious in forming distinct races in separate islands, i860 
Mill Re/r. Govt. (1865) 5 1/2 To provide efficacious secu- 
rities against this eviL 1873 Browning Red. Cott. A t.-Cap 
497 Be efficacious at the Council there. 

Efficaciously, adv. [f. prec. +-ly 2 .] In an 
efficacious manner ; effectively. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. Vi. II. 15 2 No man delivered 
himself more . . efficaciously with the hearers. 1725 Brad- 
ley Fain. Diet. II. s .v. Watering, They.. act efficatiously, 
and yield what is expected from them. 1836 Sir H. Taylor 
Statesman xii. 84 Objects on which men are . . efficaciously 
employed. 2879 Chr. Rossetti Seek fy F. 181. . 
Effica’ciousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being efficacious ; effectiveness. 

1630 J. Preston Sermons bef. his Majesty 44 As that- 
which hath sinewes and efficatiousnesse in it [differs] from 
that which is. .powerlesse. 1650 Weekes Truth's Cotifl. ii. 
42 The efficaciousness of the death of Christ. x66a Bunyan 
Holy Citie 265, I come to speak to this Tree touching, .the 
efficaciousness of its leaves. 1756 Blake in Phil. Trans. 
LI. a Which multiplied by the lever a gives via- 11b for the 
efficaciousness of that force, c i860 W rax all tr. R.Houdiit 
ii. 11 The Vermifuge Balsam, whose sovereign efficaciousness 
is indisputable. 

Efficacity (efikaysiti). Also 5-6 efflcacite, 
6-7 -itie. [ad. L. efficdcitat-em (cf. F. efficacitS, 
but this may be of later origin), f. efficax ; , see 
Efficace a .] = prec. and next. 

1430-50 tr. Hidden (1865) 1. 61 [The occean] felethe by more 
efficacite the strenghte of moone then a see coartate. 
1528 Roy Sat. (1845) Yf their paynted efficacite Is but .as 
it semeth to be. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chimrg.s. v. 170 
The oyle of., saint Jhons wort is of singuler efficacitie, in 
all paynes of. .the knee. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 540, 

1 could bring Testimonies . . of the efficacitie thereof to ex- 
piate sinne. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles HI. 3 We may firmly 
assert., the efficacitie of Divine Concurse. 1775 Ash,' 
Efficacity (from Efficacy, but not much used) Efficacy. 
1868 Browning Ring $ Bk. rx. 150 Better estimate exorbi- 
tantly, than disparage Aught of the efficacity of the act. 
1874 Lewes Probl . Life 6* Mind I. 114 The efficacity of 
Intelligence depends on the organs which cooperate. 1886 
Sat. Rev. 21 Aug. 251/1 The National Liberal Federation . . 
a monument of the efficacity.. of programmes and delegacy'. 

Efficacy (e’fikasi). Also 6 effecacy. [ad. L. 
cfficdcia, {. cfficax ; see Efficace a. and -acy.] 

I. Power or capacity to produce effects ; power 
to effect the object intended. (Not used as an 
attribute of personal agents.: cf. Efficacious.) 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke s Distyll. Waters'? rol., Charmes 
of eficacye unnaturall by the devyll envented. 1532 More 
Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. (1557) 740/2 Theffect and effecacy 
of al these thynges, commeth of God. 1563 Hyll Art 
Garden. (1593) 16s The seedes may well be kept for three 
yeares in good efficacie. . 1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 

I. x. 40 An act, not. .beyond the efficacy of the Sun. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 4 A medicine of such efficacy in a dis- 
temper., X’je/s Johnson Rambl,. No. 47 F 11 The efficacy 
of mirth it is not always easy to try. 1792 in Chipman 
Amer. Law Rcj. (1871) 55 The division was not taken to 
have any legal efficacy. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 

II. 553 To maintain the village institutions of the country 
in entireness and efficacy*. 1856 Ffoude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. ii. 103 No measures would be of efficacy which spared 
the religious houses. 

i 4 2. A- process or mode of effecting a Tesult. Obs. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxiii. (1695) 156 The Efficacy 
whereby the new Substance or Idea is produced, is called, 
in the subject exerting that Power, Action; but in the 
subject, wherein any simple Idea is changed or produced, 
it is called Passion. Ibid. iv. iii. § 24 We are ignorant of 
the several Powers, Efficacies, and Ways of Operation, 
whereby the Effects . . are produc’d. 

+ 3. a. Effect, b. ? Actual event. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI, v. Oiiij, You by youre 
prayer can worcke greate efficacye. a 1613 Overbuky 
Characters (1638) A Puritane , His arguing is but the 
efficacy of his eating. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 350 In 
the efficacy of his appearance, he shall be so glorious. 

Effi'ciat, fpl. a. ? Mistake for Efficient. 

1594 Greene Fr. Bacon xiii. 76 The poniard that did end- 
the fatal Hues, Shall breake the cause efficiat of their woes. 

t EfE/ciate, v. Obs. rare- 1 . Only in vbl. sb.- 
officiating, [incorrectly f. h.efficere\ cf. Efficient, 
and see -ate^.] irons. To effect, bring to pass. 

x6xz Woodall Stirg. Mate Wks. (1653) 406 A few instru- 
ments or medicaments for the efficiating thereof. 
Efficience (efi’Jens). Obs. or arch. [ad. L. effi- 
cients, noun of quality f. cfjiciens : see Efficient 
and -ence.] 

1. The exercise of efficient power ; causative or 
productive activity. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles t. in. iii. 37 TTie first piece of this 
Divine efficience is . . referred to the Divine Ideas, a 1680 

J. Corbet Free Actions 1. § x God’s Efficience is concern’d 
in the Event decreed. 1794 Mrs. Piozzi Sjtion. I. 319 The 
surprising efficience of two bodies . . to produce a third un- 
known before. 

2. Effectiveness, efficacy. 

1865 Sir K. James Tasso xu. xxviii, Do thou for her with 
such efficience pray. 

Efficiency (efrjensi). [ad. 3u efficienlia ; see 

prcc. and -f.ncy.] 

1. The fact of being an operative agent or effi- 
cient cause. Now only in philosophical use. 


*593 Hooker Ec cl. Pol, 1. i, The manner of this deuine 
effeciencie being farre above us. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 
31 God is say'd to be the Efficient Cause of man : the office 
of this efficiency, is placed in ioyning the forme vnto the 
matter. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 365 The Efficiency., of 
the Principal Cause is that which gives efficacy’, to the 
Means and makes it effectual. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth 1. (1723) 56 [Gravity’ of bodies] does not proceed from 
the Efficiency of any such Contingent and unstable Agents. 
1870 Bowen Logic xii. 417 Constancy of sequence is no 
certain indication of causal efficiency. 

+ b. The action of an operative agent or efficient 
cause ; production, causation, creation. Obs. 

1663 J. SpencCR Prodigies (1665) 221 These Prodigies are 
of Diabolical efficiency’. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
iv. vii. 350 That Power and Wisdom-., were equal to the 
formation and efficiency’ of the Sun. 1678 Cudworth Intel. 
Syst. 576 These ancient pagans . . used it [crcare} generally 
for all manner of production or efficiency’. . 

2. Fitness or power to accomplish, or success in 
accomplishing, the purpose -intended ; adequate 
power, effectiveness, efficacy. 

2633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 1. 49 The very’ frame of it'. . had 
an efficiency, .to cary up the heart to God. 28x8-60 Whately 
Cotn.-pi. Bk. (1864) 76 The penalty’ annexed to any’ law is 
an instance, not of its efficiency, but . . of its failure. 2858 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 556 The navy was .. more 
than doubled in efficiency’. 2859 Mill Liberty v. (1865) 67/2 
The greatest dissemination of power consistent with effi- 
ciency. 2863 Fawcett Pol. E con. si. v. 103 That nothing 
more powerfully’ promotes the efficiency 01 labour than an 
abundance of fertile land. 

b. pL Efficient powers or capacities, 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 46 The. production of 
effects beyond their created efficiencies. 

+ Efiicie*nciary, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. effi- 
cient ia : see prec. + -ary.] Pertaining to execu- 
tive action. 

2649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xiv. (1739) 26 [They] exercised 
not only’ a Judiciary power, .but chalfenged an Efficienciary 
power in the Marriage-making. 

Efficient (efi-Jent), a. and sb. [a. F. efficient,- 
ad. L. efficicnt-cin, pr. pple. of cfficere, f. ex out + 
faccre to make.] A. adj. 

1. Making, causing to be ; that makes (a thing) 
to be what it is ; chiefly in connexion with cause . 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ni.xvii. (1495) 61 The cause 
efficient. 2477 Norton Ord.AldC. i. in Ashm. (1652) 19 For 
cause efficient of Mettalls finde ye shall Only to be the 
vertue Mineral!. <*1560 Rolland Crt. Venus m. 505 Of 
this slauchter he was caus efficient. 2577 tr. Bullinger's 
Decades (1592) 614 By members are shewed the efficient 
powers of God. 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. ii. (1643) *49 The 
efficient cause [of dew] is the temperate cold of the night. 
1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11. 1. 54 Preexistent . . in 
the Intellect of the efficient God. 2756 Burke Subl. fy B.- 
Wks. 1842 I. 58 The common efficient cause of beauty. 
2829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (1867) 55 The efficient will of the 
First Cause. *866 Argyll Reign Law vi. (1871) 321 This 
change in mind is the efficient cause of a whole cycle of 
other changes. 

• 2. Productive of effects ; effective ; adequately 
operative. Of persons : Adequately skilled. 

1787 J. Barlow Oration 4 July 8 Without an efficient 
government our Independencewill cease to be a blessing. 
x8ox Southey Thalabax 1. xxxii. Soon his hand Shall strike 
the efficient blow. 2833 I. Taylor Fanat. v. 114 The belief 
of their efficient intercession in the court of heaven. 2850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii. 297 He was an expert 
and efficient workman. 

B. sb. 

fl* 1. ‘ The cause which makes effects to he what 
they are 9 (J.). Obs., but in 1 7 th c. very common. 

. 1*579 G os son Sc/u A buse (Arb.) 37 There are more.. causes 
in nature than efficientes.] 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. (1632) 
76 To take away’ the first efficient of our being, were to 
. annihilate vtterly our persons. 2612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xx. 68 The abuse of Sanctuaries had beenean efficient of 
many troubles. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. iv. 345 
Besijae the solary’ Iris., there is another Lunary, whose 
efficient is the Moone.^ 2649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 5x1 The 
Efficient or Author of it, is. .God himselfe. 1722 Wollas- 
ton Relig. Nat. pc. 67 An infinite succession of effects will 
require an infinite efficient, or a cause infinitely effective. 
2754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. ix. 259 The Motion of the 
Sun., is not the proper cause, Efficient or Producer of them. 
2774 Mitford Harmony of Lang., Ignorance concerning 
the^ efficients of the harmony of language. 2804 — Ittq. 
Principles Harm. Lang. 

2. Alii. An efficient soldier; csp. a volunteer 
adequately qualified for service. 

2864 Mrq. Hartington Sp. Ho. Commons 4 May, The 
: number of ‘efficients' under the newsy’stem was 212,165. 
1884 Manch.Exavt. 17 Mar. s/q The number of efficients 
. . present at inspection . . [was] higher than ever before. 
Efficiently (efi-Jentli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
1 1. As by on efficient cause ; in the relation of 
an efficient cause ; by the operation of an agent. 

2628 T. Spencer Logic 158 Created effects are Necessary 
. .When the next cause is determined to one . . Naturally, 
[or] Efficiently. 2651 Baxter Inf.Bapt. 291 All men be- 
lieved, that faith was confirmed by’ signes (that is efficiently’). 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 730 It is Impossible .. For a 
thing to be Efficiently Causea, hy that which hath not . . a 
Sufficient Productive Power. 

2. In an efficient manner ; so as to produce an 
effect ; with adequate success ; effectively. 

2828 Foster m Life <5- Corr. (1846) II. 139 Means to act 
efficiently as his advocates. 2851 Sm F. Palcrave Norm. 

Eng. 1. 403 None so efficiently protect the weak.^ 1856 
Froudd Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 19 There is a fair evidence 
that the system worked efficiently and well. 


t EfE/Ction. Obs. rare-*, [ad. L. effiction-tm, 
noun of action f. effngisre to fashion.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Effiction , an expressing or repre- 
senting. 2775 in Ash. 

t Effie’rce, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ef- + Fierce.] 
traits. To render fierce, madden. . 

2596 Spenser F. Q. in. xi/27 With fell woodness he ef- 
fierced was. 

Effigial (efrdjial). a. rare. [f. L. ejjigi-cs+ 
-al.] Of the nature of an effigy. 

17x5 M/ Davies A that. Brit. 6 The three first Volumes 
contain chiefly Effigial Cuts. 

Effigiate (efi-dgv't), v. Now rare. [f. lateL. 
effigiat- ppl. stem of effigiare, f. effigies : see Effi- 
gies.] trans. To present a likeness of; to por- 
tray, represent by a picture or sculpture. Also fig 
2608 Bp. T. King Serm. 5 Nov. 5 Reasonable soules, effi- 
giated to God’s image. ■ 2627 Hakewill Apol. in. iv. § 1 A 
Roman amphora.. is exquisitely effigiated _ by Villalpandus. 
2628^ J. Wall Serm. Ded., It was the design of Seneca to 
effigiat the Emperour Nero. 2809 Monthly Mag. XXVII. 
160 Two-headed eagles., were effigiated in many houses M 
in Peru. 

, + b. To fashion into a likeness. Obs. 

2660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dttbit. if. ii. vi. § 17 Alight or fire 
effigiated into such a resemblance. 2700 J. Brome Trav. 
Eng. < 5 * Scot. iii. (1707)297 Some [stones] we observed whose 
lower Parts seem to be effigiated into divers little Feet 
Hence Effi-ffiating 'ppl. a. 

2626 Holyday Persitts (1618) 310 Like the potters day, 
now thou must feel Sharp discipline’s effigiating wheel. 
Efirgia'tion. [f. as prec. : see -ation.] The 
action of fashioning or of representing; chiefly 
concr. a likeness, representation. • , , 
c 2535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whiche 
all. .effigiation doth shyme clerely. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
x. 41 No such effigiation was therein discovered. 2741 tr. 
Cicero's Nat. Gods 1. 66 Philosophers cal! every such Effi- 
giation of the Mind vain Motion. 2876 Mrs. Whitney 
Sights <5- Ins. xv. 263 The effigiation shocked me with its 
rude literalness. 

II Effigies (efrd^ijfz). arch. [L. effigies i\ A 
likeness, image, portrait, whether drawn, painted, 
or sculptured, or of any other kind. (Now super- 
seded by Effigy, exc. as humorously pedantic.) 

2600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 293. 2615 G. Sandys Trav. 
181 The effigies of Saint Ierome, miraculous framed by the 
raturall veines of the stone. 2676 Loud. Gaz.No. 1:23/4 
Which Sentences were .: Executed upon them in Effigies, 
they being fled. 2702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant vi. 17 The 
Statue which we saw at this Castle is the Effigies of Queen 
Semiramis. 1820 Scott Monast. xxiii. note, A gold coin 
of James V . . the effigies of the sovereign is represented 
wearing a bonnet. 2831 Carlyle .Sari. Res. (1858) 178 A 
Signpost, whereon . . stood painted the Effigies of a Pair of 
Leather Breeches. k • 

fg. 2653 S. Fairclough Fun. Serm. xx To delineate.. 
the effigies and beauty of his life and conversation. 

t Eflrgies, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
portray, picture. 

1652 Sparke Print. Devot. (1663) 223 Sorrows inexpres- 
sible . . fitter here to be effigdessed like sacrificed Iphigema, 
with Agamemnon’s veil of silence. . 
f Effrgium. Obs. rare. [med.L. (sec Du 
Cange).] Corrupt var. of Effigies sb. 

1564 Bullein Dialogue (1888) 81 It was the picture or 
Effigium of a noble man. 

’[Efirgure, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. Ef- + Figube 
vi] trans. To put into shape. 

xa86 Bk. St. Albans , Heraldry A ij b, The law of armys 
. .tne whiche was effygured. .before ony’ lawe of the worlde. 
Effigy (e-fid^i). [a. F. effigie, ad. L. effigies Tn 
same sense, f. effingere to fashion. Our examples 
before 18 th c. are either pi. or in the phrase in 
effigie (see 2 ), so that they may belong to L. 
Effigies.] 

1. A likeness, portrait, or image. Now chiefly 
applied to a sculptured representation, or to a 
habited image, as in 2 ; also to a portrait on a 
coin ; in wider sense somewhat arch. 

1539 N. Wotton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. cxliv. II. 122 
Albem hath taken th’effigiesof my Ladye Anneand the hdyc 
Amelye. 2611 Coryat Crudities 2x1 Their pictures or effigies 
(for 1 doubt whether picture he a proper word, .because it is 
not done with the pensill) are made of this worke [mosaic]. 
1673 Cave Prim. Chr. hi. ii. 282 The Effigies & Represent- 
tions. of Marty’rs. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 55 * nc 
burning the Effigy of the Pretender. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Ace. E. Ind. I. xxxi. 384 But his Effigie is often carnw 
abroad in Procession, mounted on a Coach four Stones mgn- 
1847 Emerson Rcpr. Men iv. Wks. (Bohn) I. 343, I Io 0 . k 31 
his effigy opposite the title-page. 2B53 Phillips Rrvcrs 
Yorksh. viii. 195 Coins, bearing the effigy of the |i orse ’ 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 29 An ancient cross-legged 
effigy’ clad in mail. . 

2. Phrases. In effigy', under the form, or by 
means of, a portrait or image ; also jig. To exe- 
cute, hang , bum in effigy : to inflict upon un 
image the semblance of the punishment which the 
original is considered to have deserved ; former!) 
done by way of carrying out a judicial sentence 
on a criminal who had escaped ; now only as an 
expression of popular indignation or hatred. 

In the early examples the phrase in fjfigte was prou. al- 
ways intended as Latin; in poetry’ of the 17th c. the proflunc. 
with 4 syllables is usually indicated. , 

1617 DoNNE.SVrw. (i66x)III.i4 In those that are damnea 
before, we are damned in Effigie. 12x652 Bp.omk Qtteene* 
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Exck, ii, i. (1657) Cjb, Marvel not ..when this but in 
Effigy \sic, though metre requires L. in effigic\ Was but 
plac’d by her. 1666 3 rd Advice Painter 31 Gibson, fare- 
well, till next we put to sea. Faith thou hast drawn Her in 
Effigie. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. 11. 1528 Some, on the Sign- 
post of an Aleffiouse Hang in Effigy on the Gallows.- 1707 
Lend. Gas. No. 4367/1 A Third, nam’d Piaget, was exe- 
cuted in Effigie, he had fled from Justice. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 69 T 7 One of our old Kings . . is represented in 
Effigy. X724 Swift Wood's Exec. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 157 The 
people . . appointed certain commissioners to hang him in 
effigie. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike iii. 32 Who pro- 
posed to burn them in effigy? 

* Hence E'ffigy v. ■ traits ., to serve as a picture of, 
to 1 body forth’. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 52 _ Paris .. is ..rich in what is 
calculated .. to suggest reflection .. by effigying the events 
of a far distant date. 

tEfB.‘ner. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. *ejfine , var. of Af- 
fine v. (cf. Effirm v.) + -ek.] A' refiner (of 
silver or gold). 

1591 Sir A. Napier Let. in Mem. J. Napier (1834) 230 
The said effyneris may mak mair nor xl m [.£40,000] of 
profeitt. 

t Efirnge, v. Obs . [ad. L. effiitgere , i. ex out-f 
fingere to fashion.] traits. To fashion, shape. 
1657 Tomlinson RenotCs Disp. 592 Each Medicament is 
effinged into a form proper for the diseased. 

t Effi - rm, v. Sc. Obs. [var. of Affirm.] traits. 
To assert (the existence of). 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 51 Lactantius firmien . .'scornis the 
mathematiciens that effirmis antipodos. 

t Effla'gitate, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. ejffldgitdt - 
ppl. stem of efflagitdre, f. ex ,ont+fidgildre to 
demand.] traits. To demand eagerly; to' desire 
eagerly. Hence Efllagitated ppl. a. 

1641 Prynne Ant ip. Dcd. 5 Which long efllagitated diffi- 
cult worke.. the publishing of this Antipathy will much 
facilitate. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso 11. i, The noble enter- 
prize, .devoutly to be efllagitated by all ingenious persons. 

Efflagration (eflagr^’Jan). rare, [as if ad. L. 
efflagration-em, f. tfflagrare, f. ex out + flagrare to 
blaze.] Emission of flames. 

iBri Pinkerton Petral. II. 271 This mountain was 
formerly in a state of efflagration. Ibid. 304 The efflagration 
ceased. 

t Effla*te, i>. Obs. rare. [f. L. effldt- ppl. stem 
of effldre, f. ex out + flare to blow.] traits. To 
puff out. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 S Efflated with pride and 
high opinions of his worth. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1775 
in Ask. 1864 inWEBSTER ; and in mod. Diets. 
Efflation (eflf^Jbn). [as if ad. L. *effldtion-em , 
noun of action f. effla-re : see prec.] 

1. Blowing out, strong expulsion of breath. 

1578 Banister Hist. Matt 1. 19 Efflation, which is the 
immediate matter ofvoyce, is the action of the sameArterie. 
1661 Lovell Hist. Anint. fy Min. 359 The cough . . is a 
vehement, frequent, and sounding efflation of much breath. 
1772 in Scott Bailey’s Did. (Ash). 

2. concr. That which is blown or breathed forth ; 
an emanation. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos . Syst, 65 The R/g-vcda is 
the efflation of that great being. 

Effloresce (eflore's). [ad. L. effldrcscLre, f. ex 
out ■vfiorescere to blossom, f ,fios,fior-is a flower.] 

1. fa. To bloom, burst forth into flowers (obs.). 
b. To burst forth into something resembling a 
flower, e. To burst forth as a plant when flower- 
ing ; const, into. 

X77S Sir E. Barry Obsery. Wines 25 They will .. begin 
to effloresce and shoot out into Flowers. XB07 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 432 Fungi germinate, effloresce, dis- 
seminate, and die, during the evolutions of the seasons. 
x8z6 Goon Bk. Nat. (1834) II. 18 Zoophytes^ or Plant- 
animals, so denominated from their efflorescing like plants. 
1870 Rolleston Anint . Life 144 Efflorescing into two or 
three coecal ampullse. 

2. Chem. a. Of a crystalline substance: To 
change over the surface, or throughout, to ‘ flowers ’ 
or fine powder, owing to the loss of the water of 
crystallization on exposure to the air. 

1788 W. Nicholson tr. Fourcroy's Nat. Hist. $ Chem. II. 
305 Some salts .. readily effloresce, and continue to fall in 
pieces, till the whole becomes a fine white powder. 1791 
Hamilton tr. Berthollet's Dyeing 1 . 1. jh. i. 214 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallization in the air, 
and assumes the appearance of flour, i860 H. W. Reveley 
in frill. Soc. Arts VIII. 323/2 Tufo, a volcanic production, 
never effloresces. 

b. Of a salt: To come (in solution)to the sur- 
face (of the ground, etc.) and there crystallize. 
Also, To form a crust (by capillary attraction 
and evaporation) on the sides of a vessel contain- 
ing a solution. • ■ 

1820 T. Cromwell Excnrs. Ireland vii. 6* The vitriolic 
particles . . are seen to effloresce in various places. 1 868 
Dana Min. (1880) 636 Mirabilite . . effloresces with other 
salts on the limestone below the Genesee Falls. 

e. Of the ground, a wall, etc.: To become 
covered with a powdery crust of saline particles 
left by evaporation from a solution which has been 
drawn to the surface by capillary attraction. - _ 
x8. . Dana (W.) The walls of limestone caverns sometimes 
effloresce with nitrate of lime. 

3. fig ■ a* (after 1) To ' blossom out , break out 
into brilliant display, b. (after 2 c) Of hidden 
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agencies, etc.: To come to the surface, become 
manifest. 

1834 Foster Pop. Ignorance Knowledge .. has seemed 
at last beginning to effloresce through the surface of the 
ground. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) III. m. i. 101 The 
secret courses of civic business . . effervescing & efflorescing 
. .as a concrete Phenomenon. 1864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 812/r 
A disposition .. to effloresce into extremely tall talk. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 10 The man who effloresces in. later 
life into the full-blown social science orator. 

Effloresced (eflore'st ),ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
That has crystallized on - the surface ; also, that 
has crumbled to powder. (See the vh.) 

1809 Naval Chron, XXI. 230 Effloresced matter thrown 
down from the rocks. 1854 Hooker Himal. Jrnls. I. i. 13 
They were frequently white with effloresced salts. 1884 
Athenxntu 15 Nov. 628/2 The heat of dissolution of ef- 
floresced sodium sulphate. 

Efflorescence (eflore-sens). [a. F. efflores- 
cence , as if ad. L. *efflorescentia, f. effldrescent-eni , 
pr. pple. of effloresefre to Effloresce: see -ence.] 

1 . The process of producing flowers, or bursting 
into flower ; the period of flowering. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 389 The Spirit of the Plant is . . severed 
from the grosser Juyce in the Efflorescence." 1869 Goul- 
burn Purs. Holiness ii. 15 They are the blossom on the 
fruit-tree, an efflorescence which shows the trees vitality. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm, rz-j The tendency to efflo- 
rescence in the trees of America . . has encouraged their 
diffusion through Europe. 

2 . fig. A development like ttyat of blossom ; an 
abundant or ostentatious growth; 1 the 1 flower’ of 
age, etc. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 40 His impertinent efflo- 
rescence of Rhetorick upon so mean Topicks. _ 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (1729) 14 The pared-off Turf is the very fat, and 
Efflorescence of the Earth, a 17x1 Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. r72r I. 187 Lord, who in Efflorescence of thy 
Age Wouldst from the World thy Spirit disengage. 1751 
Johnson Rambl. No. 141 P 11 Mirth can never please, but 
as the efflorescence of a mind loved for its luxuriance. 1831 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 284 Of Fable Literature this was 
the summer-ride and highest efflorescence. 1865 Lecky 
Ration. II.vi.265 That noble efflorescence of charity which 
marked the first ages of Christianity. 

t 3 . Colour developed on the skin, either in the 
ordinary course of nature, or as the result of 
disease. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 330 A shadow or 
darke efflorescence in the outside. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) 
III. cxxxiii. 69 The hectic efflorescence on the countenance 
of an invalid. 

b. Pathol. ‘A morbid redness, or rash of the 
skin * (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

1684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Comfit, v. 152 There is a threefold 
difference of Efflorescences in the skin. 1783 J. C. Smyth 
in Med. Commun. I. 149 The efflorescence on her arms [is] 
entirely gone. 1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 135 In 
measles, infection reaches its greatest power during the 
eruptive stage and the stage of efflorescence. 

4 . Chem. The process of efflorescing, in various 
senses (see Effloresce 2 a, b, c) ; also concr. the 
powdery deposit which is the result of this process. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <$• Qttal. 326 To afford an efflor- 
escence which . . appear’d to be Vitriol. 1671 Kiukby in 
Phil. Tratis. (167a) VII. 4070 It Jan inland sea, near Dan- 
zick] becomes . . green in the midle with an hairy efflores- 
cence. X677 Plot Nat. Hist. Oxfordsh. 62 Pyrites are . . 
the efflorescence of Minerals. 1703 Maundrell Jonm. 
Jerus. (1721) Add. 10 We found under it Efflorescences of 
pure Salt. 1828 Stevart Planter's Guide 189 The sulphate 
of iron is. .distinguished by an efflorescence of small white 
crystals. 1858 O. W. Holmes De Sauty, Whitened round his 
feet the dust of efflorescence. 1886 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 183 
[Nitrate of potassium] occurs as an efflorescence on the soifi 
t EffLore'SCency. Obs. rare . [f. as prec. : see 
-ency.] Efflorescent condition ; an abundant dis- 
play. fig. Also = prec. (sense 4). 

1649 J. H. Motion Pari. 14 Such persons, as shall dis- 
cover tne greatest luxury and efflorescency of Vertue, 1701 
Bf.verley Glory of Grace 4 Highest Efflorescency of glory. 
1703 Maundrell ferum. Jerus. 81 These Saline efflorescen- 
ces I found at some leagues distance from the Dead Sea. 

Efflorescent (eflore’sent),#- [ad . 1 ,. efflorescent- 
cm, pr. pple. of cfflorescere : see Effloresce.] 

1 . Pot. That is efflorescing or blooming. 

2 . a. Resembling an efflorescence, b. Forming 
an efflorescence ; appearing on the surface in a 
powdery deposit ; alsoySg". 

x8iS Faraday Res. vii. (1848) x8 A slight efflorescent ap- 
pearance was seen on die broken edge. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 69 In combination .. it is found efflorescent on 'the 
soil in some countries. 1878 Bates Centr. A mer. yi. 81 
Gold . . is found mostly efflorescent or disseminated in the 
mines of La Luz and S. Bernabe. 1879 Macdonald P. 
Faber I. x. 117 Deadening his touch with the efflorescent 
crusts . . upon the dry bones of theology. ! 

Efflorescing’, ppl. a. [f. Effloresce + -ing.] 
That effloresces ; that resembles an efflorescence. j 
1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 331 A tideless ' 
river, margined by new ice and crusted with efflorescing 
snow. Ibid, xxxvii. 343 Great efflorescing knobs. ; 

t Efflower, v. 1 Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 effiour. 
[f. Ef- + Flower v.~\ intr. Of a plant : To go | 
out of bloom. ' 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. m. 82 This meene [kynde] ef- 
floureth [L. defiorcscil\ sone. 

Efflower (eflau*u) t v . 2 rare. [ad. F. effleurer j 
in same sense (after Flower).] (See quot.) j 


1875 Ure Did. Arts III. 87 Chamois, or Shamoy leather. 
The skins are first washed, limed, fleeced, and branned as 
above described. They are next efflowered, that is deprived 
of their epidermis, by a blunt knife. > . 

Effluction, obs. form of Effluxion. 
Effluence (e ; flwens). [as if ad. L. *effluentia, 
f. effluent-em flowing out (see Effluent); cf. 
earlier Affluence, ad. L. affluentia.'] 

1 . A flowing out (esp. of light, electricity, magnet- 

ism, etc.) ; also traits/, a (tumultuous) streaming 
forth (of men). ... 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 54 Electricall bodies 
draw other bodies vnto them by reason of a moist effluence 
of vapours. 2646 Sir T. Broivxe Pseud. Ef. n. ii. 64 Where 
the greater continents are joyned, the action and effluence 
[of magnetism] is also greater. 1759 Pltil. Trans. LI. 386 
The cohesion cannot be owing to an effluence and affluence 
of one and the same electrical fluid. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
III. 1. i. 6 That stormful effluence towards the Frontiers. 
1877 L. Morris Epic Hades m. 233 Gladdened by that 
broad effluence of light. 

b - fis- 

• 1628 T. Spencer Logick 196 Truth, not of constitution .. 
But, of emanation, effluence, and consecution, a 1716 South 
Scrm. in Daily Tel . (1883) xo July 5/4 The fulness and 
effluence of man’s enjoyments. 1836 New Monthly Mag. 
XLVIII. 203 In this effluence of words, .the genuine art of 
dramatic writing consists. 

2 . concr. That which flows forth ; an emanation. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1301 AH water and mois- 
ture. .they call the effluence of Osiris. 1718 Prior Poems 

f ix Heavn’s fuller Effluence mocks our dazl’d Sight. 1862 
Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 223 When the jar is seen, 
an effluence of the internal organ . . takes its form. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 276 Colour is an effluence of form. 
fig. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, i. 30 We speake of goodnesse, of 
power, &c., as of the effluences .. thereof, a 1711 Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 371 And to support the Martyr, 
on his Head Consolatory Effluences shed, i860 Mot- 
ley Netherl. (1868) I. v. 148 The effluence which came so 
naturally from the tranquil eyes of William the Silent. 1865 
AIerivale^o/;/. Emp. VIII. lxiv. 70 They were persuaded 
that the empire itself., was an effluence from tne divine 
regimen of the world. 

t E’ffluenced, ppl- a. Obs. rare— K [f. prec. 
+ -ed.] That is borne out in an effluence or out- 
flow; outpoured. 

x6gx E. Taylor tr. Behmcds Theos. Philos. 56 The efflu- 
enced spoken Matter of the third. 
tE'ffluency. Obs, rare. [See Effluence and 
-ency.] = Effluence. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 52 These scintilla- 
tions are . . the inffamable effluencies discharged from the 
bodies collided. 

Effluent (e -fluent), a. and sb. [ad. L. effluent- 
em pr. pple of cffluLre to flow out, f. ex out + fiucre 
to flow.] 

A. adj. That flows forth or outwards. 
x7z<S Monro Anal. Nerves (1741) 21 Airterious or effluent. 
1738 Keill Anint. CEcon. 90 Tne Motion of the effluent 
Water will be alike in both cases. 1828 Blaclrw. Mag. 
XXIII. 590 The pure, hot, effluent gravy of your steak. 1880 
Daily News 9 Jan., An effluent drain into the Thames. 
fig- 1803 Monthly Mag. XV. 1 51 The Acts of Peter form a 
. . narrative, so widely different in character from the Acts of 
Paul, that it is hardly possible to conceive them effluent 
from the same pen. 1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 60/1 Bom 
Of effluent or influent Deity. 

B. sb. a. A stream flowing from a larger stream, 
lake, or reservoir, b. The outflow from a sewage 
tank, or, from land after irrigation or earth-filtra- 
tration of sewage. 

1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in frnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
Geographers will doubt that such a mass, .can maintain its 
level without an effluent._ 1879 Jeiteries Wild Life in S. 

C. 344 This old hatch . .is situate .. on the effluent. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 20 Oct 4/1 The clear effluent has been drawn 
off from each tank. 

Hence E'ffluentness. rare—°, 

1772 in Scott Bailey’s Did. (Ash), 
t E’ffluous, a. Obs.— 0 [f. late L. efflu-us of 
same meaning + -ous.] That runs or flows out.* 

1656 in Blount Glosscgr. 

Effluve (efihrv). Electr. [a. F. effluve in same 
sense, ad. L. effluv-iitm, f. ex out + flu- Ure to flow. 

The Fr. word was first employed in this sense as a trans- 
lation of Effluvium, used in English by Hauksbee 1 767.] 

The diffusion of electricity from, an electrified 
body by radiation or atmospheric conduction. 

1881 in Nature XXV. x68 Combination of hydrogen with 
oxygen under the influence of electric effluves. 

f Efflu' viable, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Effluvi- 
um + -able.] That can pass off in effluvia. 

• a 1691 Boyle Electricity Wks. 1772 IV. 354 A great de- 
gree of heat . . [in a diamond being ground] may force it 
to spend its effluviable matter. 

Effltrviate, Obs. [f. Effluvi-um + -ate 3 .] 
a. traits; To throw off (in a stream) small par- 
ticles or corpuscles ; also absol. b. inir. Of the 
corpuscles themselves : To pass off in a stream. 
Hence Efflu’viating- ppl. a. . 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, t. 57 Camphire which spends 
itself by continually effluviating its own Component Par- 
ticles. Ibid. ii. 103 The Stars and Planets with their Lu- 
minous and Vaporous Spheres continually effluviating from 
them. Hid. m. 139 Bodies that efflu viate intrinsecally 
from themselves. 1685 Boyle Salub. A ir 53 The various 
effluviating Bodies. 1693 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 186. 
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Effiirvient, a. noncc-wd. Extremely fluent. 
1835 Beckford Recoil. 369 To say truth, they were not 
only intolerably efRuvient but inveterately prosy. 

Effluvious (efl'w'viss), a. [f. Effwjvi-um+ 
-ous.] Of the nature of an effluvium, passing off 
like an effluvium. 

3668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825I 125 The soul should 
covet a re-union with every 7 effluvious particle of its former 
body. 1678 Cudworth lnt ell. Sp'st. S51 They supposing 
Humane Volitions, .to be Mechanically Caused, .from those 
Effluvious Images of Bodies. 

Effluvium (efih/’viym). PI. effluvia, 7-8 efflu- 
viums. [a. late L. effluvium, f. cfllu-Prc, f. cx out 
+ fluereXo flow.] 

+ 1. A flowing out, an issuing forth; a process 
or manner of issuing forth. Ohs. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 156 The effluvium of bloud. 1676 
Marvell Mr. Smtrke Wks. 1875 IV. 8 [The bishops]., 
cannot transmit it [wit] by breathing, touching, or, any 
other natural effluvium. 1704 Swift T. Tubfls^Z) I. 123 
Owing to certain subteraneous effluviums of wind. 

2. Chiefly applied to the (real or supposed) out- 
flow of material particles too subtle to be perceived 
by touch or sight; cotter \ a stream of such* out- 
flowing, particles. a. gen. ( obs . ). 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 1x4 A continual steame of most 
subtle effluviums. 3677 Plot Oxfordsh. 89 A spirituous, 
yet corporeal effluvium, .flowing from it. xnix Shaftesd. 
Charac . Euthus. (1749) I. 53 Epicurus, .thinks to solve ’em 
by his Effluvia, and aerial, looking-glasses. 3732 Pope 
Ess. Man 1. 191 Quick effluvia darting through the brain. 

b. A stream of minute particles, formerly sup- 
posed to be emitted by a magnet, electrified body, 
or other attracting or repelling agenc, and to be 
the means by whic v it produces its effects. Chiefly 
pi. (Now only hut * ; but it probably survived 
the theory which it strictly implies.) Also Jig. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 86 So will a Diamond or 
Saphire emit an effluvium sufficient to move the needle or 
a straw without diminution of weight. 3658 J. Robinson 
Eitdoxa 11. 121 The Load-stone doth . . so freely send forth 
its effluviums. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phyu-Mtch. xvii. 
320 The Effluvia of the Load-stone. 3701 Beverley Glory 
of Grace 23 He as the Sovereign Magnet . . Attracts every 
Living Stone by the Effluviums, the Flowings out of Life 
into, and upon, it. 3788 Cowper Let. 9 Aug., Mr. Rose 
a valuable young man . . attracted by the effluvia of my 
genius. 3837 Brewster Magnet. 352 A plane or circle 
held east and west . . divides the north from the south 
magnetic effluvia. 3863 Draper Intcll. Devcl. Europe xix. 

( 186^) 449 The doctrine .. that magnetism is an effluvium 
issuing forth from the root of the tail of the Little Bear. 

C. An ‘ exhalation 9 affecting the sense of smell, 
or producing effects by being received into the 
lungs. In mod. popular 1 use chiefly a noxious or 
disgusting exhalation or odour. 

1656 tr. Hobbes ’ Elcm. Philos. (1829) 503 They that say, 
there goes something out of the odorous bods', call it an 
effluvium. 3663 Boyle Use/. Exp. Philos. 11. 244 Infectious 
Diseases . . conveyed by insensible Effluvia. 27x2 Addison 
Sptct. No. 538 T 3 The miraculous Powers which the Efflu- 
viums of cheese have. 3821 Craig Lcct. Drawing ii. 122 
The effluvium proceeding from the colours . . is extremely 
injurious to. .health. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iii. (1852) 49 
At the distance of half a mile . . I have perceived the whole 
air tainted with the effluvium. 1867 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
260 [They] know nothing of the effluvia of the orange. 

3. The pi. effluvia has often been ignorantly 
or carelessly treated as a sing, (in senses 2 a, b, c), 
with a new pi. effluvias or effluvias. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spa xviiyx2o Subtile insensible 
spirits, or rather atomes and effluvia's. 1692 Norris Curs. 
Refl. 24 Tell me how these corporeal effluvias. .enter the eye. 
3796 C. Marshall Garden. 11.(1813)20 Pieces of a different 
flavour and effluvia in the bark, wood, leaves, etc. 1806 
T. Thomas To ll r . Hanbury 34 The fam'd Perfumes of 
Summer. .Men to Rapture with Effluvias move. 1806 T. 
Paine Yellow Fan Misc. Wks. II. 380 An impure effluvia, 
arising from . . the ground. 1822 Imison Sc. <5- Art II. 64 
The putrid effluvia: in prisons. 3834 Bcckford Italy II. 
85 A strong effluvia of the stable. 

Efflux (e'flnks), sb. [ad. L. efflux -us, f. efflupre : 
see Effluent.] 

- 1. A flowing outwards of water or other liquid ; 
a stream, river. Also, of air, gases, volatile 
.particles, magnetic or electric currents, etc. ; op- 
posed to afflux or influx. Also at t rib. Hence, 
a channel of outflow. 

3649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xlv. § 23 A pool was made 
from the frequent effluxes. 3656 tr. Hobbes' Elan. Philos. 
11839) 504 The cause of smelling must consist in the simple 
motion of the partsof odorous bodies without any efflux 
or diminution of their whole substance. 1660 Boyle Nav 
Exp.x t. (1682) 81 The Reciever did afford some efflux to 
the air. 3747 Franklin Wks. (1840) V. 384 We had even 
discovered .. its [electrical fire's] afflux to -the electrical 
sphere, as well as its efflux. 3846 Grotc Greece (1862) I. 
xvi. 229 The narrow defile of Tempe, forming, .the efflux 
of all the waters from the Thessalian basin.' 1867 W. W. 
Smyth Co il ff Coal-mining 187 The efflux point of the 
water. 3870 R. Ferguson Elect r . 55 It seems unlikely 
that efflux of — E. .should be immediately succeeded by an 
influx of +E. 

b - f.K- 

1643 Sanderson Serm. II. 186 His .. providential acts .. 
by reason of that their efflux and emanation are made better 
known to us. 1631 Jer. Taylor Course Senn. j. ii. 17, 
J have described the effluxes of the Holy Spirit upon us 
in his great chanels. 3827 C. Bridges Exp. Ps. cxix. 
(1830) 183 The acts of God arc nothing else but the effluxes 


of his goodness. 1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xvii. 129 
Prestige with a newspaper . . is . . an invisible efflux of 
personal power. 

f 2. Pathol. (See quot.) Ohs. 

3754-64 Smellie Midwif. I. 124 A miscarriage that hap. 
pens before the tenth day was formerly called an efflux. 

3. The lapse, passing away (of time, or of a 
particular period) ; hence, expiry, end. 

1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. v. 21 Austin .. left it to sue* 
cessors to’ work out by degrees in efflux of time, a 1677 
Manton Serin. Ps. cxix. 100 All that efflux, of time 
which was between Christ’s ascension and his second 
coming, is called * the latter days ’. 3768-74 Tucker Lt. 

Nat. II. 32.2 The workings of mechanical causes in the 
efflux of rolling years. 1884 Sir J. Day in Law Reports 
13 Queen's B. 63: The efflux in 1877 of the time within which 
the turnpike trust was limited. 

4. cotter. That which flows out ; an emanation. 

3647 H. Moke Psychozoia Pref., All our souls are free 

effluxes from his essence. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
iv. iii. 310 The natural production of Insects out of the 
finest parts and effluxes of most Vegetable Natures, a 1711 
Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 500 Such Graces, O 
co-effluent Dove, Are the Effluxes of thy Love. 1880 Glad- 
stone in Scotsman 23 Mar., The Established Church of 
Scotland, .was the efflux of the mind of the people. 

t Effltrx, v. Ohs. rare . [f. prec. sb.] 

a. traits . To subject to efflux ; to cause to flow 
forth, b. intr. To flow forth ; (of time) to elapse. 
Hence Effltrxing' ppl. a., outflowing. 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Love xi. (1700) 61 Some odd Centuries 
of years, (efflux’d since the Creation). 3669 — Contn. Nav. 
Exp. Wks. 1772 III. 222 As much mercury as will of itself 
flow out is effluxed. 3674 R. Godfrf.y Inj. A b. Physick 
147 From his own effluxing goodness of Charity, he alwayes 
took care of me. 

Effluxion (etlnkfan). Also 7-9 eduction, 
[f. prec. + -ion - .] 

1. The action or process of flowing out ; an out- 
flow (of fluids or currents of any kind). Alsoyff. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 80 We might perhaps be- 
leeve that . . by this effluxion bodies tended to the earth. 3653 
tr. Bacon’s Life <$• Death 53 An abundant and continual Ef- 
fluxion of blood causeth suddain death. 3670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 11. Hi. 209 Would he but endeavour to suppress 
certain passionate effluctions from his youth. 3874 IViltsh, 
Times 3 Apr. 5/2 Death occurred from a sudden effluxion 
of the blood to the brain. 

b. cotter. An abortion. Cf. Efflux sb. 2 . 

1643 R. 0 . 1 1 an’s h tort. vi. 48 The Soule of that Effluction 
..must needs continue its immortallitie. 3696 in Phillips. 
3723-3800 in Bailey. 

2. The lapse or passing away (of time) ; the 
expiry or completion (of a certain period). 

3621 Molle Cavterar. Liv. Libr. v. xii. 362 Till friend- 
ship may be consolidated by effluxion of time. 3633 Earl 
Manch. At Mondo (3636) 9 The glasse then runnes most 
faintly when it [the hour] draws nearest to effluxion. 3807 
G. Chalmers Caledonia I. Pref. 6 The effluxion of a century. 
3868 Times 12 June 10 The partnership. .having expired 
by effluxion of tune. 

3. concr. = Effluvium, Efflux 3 . . . 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 941 There are. .some Light Effluxions 
from spirit to spirit, c 1630 Jackson Creed v. cxiii, Some 
..deny all effluxions from objects sensible. 3852 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. 69 Dr. Brown confounds the matterless 
species of the Peripatetics with the corporeal effluxions of 
Democritus and Epicurus. 

t Efflu’xive, a. Ohs. rare, [as if ad. L. *cfflux7- 
vttSy f. efflux- y ppl. stem of efflupre : see prec. and 
-ive.] Outflowing. 

a 1657 R* Loveday Lett. (1663) 24 The kindred of our 
..souls is called friendship, when their effluxive beams . . 
meet, embrace, and weave themselves into a constellation. 

+ E'fFocate. rare—°. [ad. Y. cjjocdt- ppl. stem 
of effdcarcy f. ex out + faux throat. Cf. .Suffo- 
cate.] To choke, strangle. 

3656 in Blount. • * 

+ Effo*de, v. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. effodPre, -f. ex 

out -\-fodcrc to dig.] To dig out (of the ground), 
dig up. 

3657 Tomlinson Rcnou’s Disp. 41 Some may be effoded 
and gathered. 3657 fbys. Diet., Effoded , digged up. 

- 1 Effb'diate, V. Ohs . rare, [irreg. f. L. cjfodPre : 
see prec. and -ate 3.] = prec. 

36x2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. 73 Trenches that it [this 
little Spade] hath efodiated. 

1' E fio ’die ate, v. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. Ef- +‘ L. 
fodtedhy ppl. stem o ifodiedre to dig.] = prec.. 

3599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucds Bk.Physickc^Jx RooteofBu- 
‘glosse. .effodicated in the end & last quarter of the Moone. 

EfFo'dient, a. rarc—°. [ad. L. effodienl-ctity 
pr. pple. of effodPre : see Effode.] Digging ; ac- 
customed to dig. 

3847 in Craig; 3864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Effo’liate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Ef-+Foliatez\] 
To open into leaf. Hence Effo’liated ppl. a., that 
has opened into leaf. Also (with different sense) 
Effolia’tion, removal of leaves ( Treas . Boll). 

3673 Grew Ana/. Plants i. § 44 That which here befalls 
the now effoliated Lobes. 

t EfFo'rce, sb. Ohs. rare “k [a. OF. cfforce , -sc, 
i.efforcer\ see next.]. A.violent means. 

1549 Sir T. Chaloneji Erasm. M or ix Euc. Pja,Woulde 
they so manfully defendc and kepe it, both with swoorde, 
with poyson, and with all other efforce. 

Efforce (cfo*us). Also 6 efforse. [ad. F. 
cfflorcer (OF. esforcer ) » Pr. es/orsar t -zar, It. 


EFFRACTED. 

sjorzarc med.L. exfortiare , f. cx out ' + fort is 
strong.] 

* *|* 1 . refl. To force oneself, to make an effort 
(transl. F. s' cfflorcer). Ohs. 

1512 Ilelyas in Thoms Prose Rom. III. 31 Everiche 
of the company efforced them to doo honour. 3543 Tra- 
heron Vigo's Chirnrg. 111.1. xv. 105 b, Manye efforce then- 
selves to make argumentes to be contrarye. 

2 . traits. In Spenser's use : To force open, to 
gain by force, to compel ; also. To efforce it. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. (J.) Iron chests and coffers . . Them to 
efforce by violence or wrong. Ibid. in. ix. 9 Affray with 
cruell threat. Ere that we to efforce it' do begin. Ibid. xii. 
43 Th’ enchaunler. .all that fraud did frame To have efforst 
the love of that faire lasse. 

3 . To force out, tear out by force, rare . 

3855 Singleton Virgil I. 91 Standing corn, From lowest 
roots aloft efforced. 

Hence EfFo’rced ppl. a. y littered with effort. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. ii. viii. 4 Againe he heard a more 
efforced voyce. 

Efio-re, prep. var. of Afore. Ohs. 

*535 Sc. -Acts das. V (1814) 336 (Jam.). 

EfForm (eff?um). Also 6.effourm. [f. Ef- + 
Form zl] traits. To make into a certain form ; 
to shape, fashion. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 16 Nature (as I haue sayd) 
effourmed in such sorte this bone Hyoides. 3647 H. More 
Poems 10 Of warlike instruments they plow-shares shall 
And pruning-hooks efform. 3805 L Bereskord Song oj 
Sun 31 Stains on themselves they bring, tho' first efform’d 
Of purest mold, by God. 3862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 21 z 
And efforming the government to some model. 

t Effbrma’tion. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ation.] 
Formation, framing, shaping. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 61 We haue noted the noble 
vse and effourmation of this member. 3662 Evelyn Chalccgr. 
(1769) 16 As the protypus was of wax for efformation. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 40 To give an account of the Produc- 
tion and Efformation of the Universe, 
t EfFo'rmative, a. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
-ive.] Formative, tending to form. 

3647 H. More»SV?«£ 0/ Soul Notes 163/2 Aura/us irAaortrij, 
is that efformative might in the seed that shapes the body 
in its growth. 3669 Gale Crt. Gentiles I. ill, iff 43 A 
plastic and efformative virtue. 

Effb’rmer. [f. Efform v. + -er.] One who, or 
that .which, forms, moulds, or fashions. 

3662 H. More Immort. Sent 195 If the Mother's Soul 
could be the Efformer of the Foetus, etc. 

Effort (effort), sb. [a. F. effort , noun of action, 
f. cfflorcer : see Efforce v. ; in OF. and Pr. 
csforty It. sforzo. In 17th and iSth c. accented 
cfflrrt; see quots. in 2.] 

1 1 . Power : also, pi. powers, properties. Obs . 
3490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 The yate . . passed alle other 
in efforte and strengthe. a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) ly : 5 
The same Efforts, she does confer Upon the same Produc- 
tions here. 

2 . A strenuous putting forth of power, physical 
or mental ; a laborious attempt ; a struggle. 

c 3489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 527 Thadmyrall sawe 
the grete efforte ofarmes that Reynawde made agenste his 
folke. c 3636 Denham Passion of Dido 248 Life s last 
efforts yet striving with her wound. 1682 Shadwell Medal 
121 In Cromwels Court, Where first your Muse did make 
her great effort. 2735 Somerville Chase m. xj 3 'j 
panting Courser . . Makes many a faint Effort. 3769 pal- 
coner Diet. Marine [1789) H h iv, The rope-bands are 
sufficient to sustain the effort of the sail. 3809-10 Cole- 
ridge Friend 11865) 7 On whatever subject the mind feels 
a lively interest, attention, though always an effort, -be- 
comes a delightful effort. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 27- 202 
lt required a considerable effort to escape. . 

b. In the fine arts, oratory, etc. : A display oi 
power, an achievement. 

1857 Buckle Civilis, I. xiii. 72S There is .. in some of his 
[Bossuet’s] greatest efforts, .much ..majesty of genius. 

t Effo'rt, v. Ohs. [f. Ef- + L. for Us strong.] 
traits. To strengthen, fortify. • ... 

2662 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 276 He efforted his spirits 
with the remembrance. .of what formerly he had been. 

Effortless (e’foitles), a. and quast-tf^. P» 
Effort sb. + -less.] Making no effort.. 

1 . Abstaining from effort, passive, tame. , 
2802 Southey Thai aba iv.xix, Idly to remain Were yield- 
ing effortless. 3880 H. James Madonna 37 You have Josi 
time in effortless contemplation. 

2 . Acting without effort ; unstrained, easy. . 
2831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 633 The effortless sublimity 

of Homer. 2861 \Vheat Tares 37 He. delighted in thet 
[children’s] easy, unconscious, effortless, ’condition. 

- Hence E’ffortlessly adv., without exertion. 

2865 Pall Mall G. 31 July 20/2 Effecting all our object 
painlessly and effortlessly. # . 

+ Effo'SSion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cjfcssion-cnifl 
effloss-usy pa. pple'. of effodPre : sec Effode,] The 
action of digging out (of the ground). 

2657 Tomlinson Rcnou’s Disp. 271 Its roots .. after their 
effossion arc cut and dryed. c 2724 Akbuthnot, etc. * t* 1 • 
Scriblcrus 1. i. in Pope’s Wks. (i8S6> X. 279 He . . set a P 3 . 
several annual sums for. .the effossion ol coins. 2755 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. * 

+ Efira’cted, ppl. a. Ohs. ran- 1 . [f.I« cjfmct’ 
ppl. stem of cffritigPrc , f. ex out + Jrang-Ptc to 
break + -ed t.] Broken off. , 

3657 Tomlinson Renan’s Disp. 259 Manna; is collect 
from its effracted boughs. . . . 
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Effraction (efne'kjsn). [a. Fr. effraction, as 
if ad. JL. *cffractidn-em, f. as prec.J Freaking 
open (a house) ; burglary. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LVtll. 277 The dwelling-place 
where the effraction was perpetrated. x868 Milmak St. 
Paul’s iv. 80 A riot, with effraction and murder. 1881 
J. Payne Villons Poems Introd. 54 Such efficient instru- 
ments of effraction that no bolts or locks could resist them, 
f Effra'ctnre. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. cffractiira, 
f. as prec.] (See qttot.) 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Pare/s Chirurg. x. vi. (1678) 232 An 
Effracture [of the Skull] is when the bone falls down, and 
is broken by a most violent blow. 

EfFrajable, a. Perhaps a misprint for Effbot- 
ABLE, which Harvey elsewhere uses. The Diets, 
have effraiabh with this example. 

1663 0 . Harvey Advice agst. Plague 5 Pestilential symp- 
toms declare nothing a proportionate efficient of their ef- 
frajable and miscreant nature. 1755 Johnson, Effraiablc. 
So 1775 in Ash. 1782-1800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

• Effrancllise (efrerntjaiz), v. [corresp. for- 
mally to OF. cffranchiss- , cffranchir , f. es- (:— L. 
ex-) out + franc free; but perh. the Eng. word 
may be -a recent formation from the same ele- 
ments.’ ' Of. Affranchise, Enfranchise.] To 
invest with franchises or privileges. 

1864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Efframchisement, the action of effran- 
chising; the state of being effranchised. 

1795 tr. Mcrcicr’s Fragrn. Pol. <$• Hist. II. 436 The sub- 
sidies they [the Romans] demanded from them [the pro- 
vinces] were on the condition of effranchisement. 

Effray, obs. var. Affray sb. * 

*375 Barbour Bruce V. 113 In sic effray thai baid that 
nycht, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B iij, For no gentil 
wymmen ought to make none effrayes in them. 1553 (ed. 1) 
Douglas /Ends 2 ci. xvii. 67 Acca schawls to him and all 
his feris The huge effray [ed. Small affray]. 

+ Effray, v. Ohs. [a. F. cffraye-r\ see Affray.] 

1 . trans. To frighten ; to affect with fear ; to 
alarm, startle. 

137$ Barbour Bruce vn. 610 Thai effrayit war suddanly. 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxiv. 201 Moche other folke 
were sore effrayed. 1500-20 Dunbar This. <5- Rose 68 And 
that no schouris nor blastis cawld Effray suld flouris nor 
fowles on the fold. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 16 Their dam 
upstart out of her den effraide. 

2 . To keep off by frightening; to scare. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisins ’ Catcch . 58 Fra y : * profane 
noueltie . . effrayis vs y 3 Apostolique . . doctrine. 

3 . To feel fear of; to fear. 

1485 Caxton Trcvisa’s Higden (1527) m. xxx. 122, I lyue 
in grete drede and effray myne owne wardyens. 

, Hence Effrayed ppl. a ., frightened, shaking with 
fear. Effrayedly adv., in an alarmed manner, as 
men do who are alarmed. Effraying’ vhl. sb., 
the state of being afraid ; fright. All Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bmce v. no The men . . full effraytly gat 
thair ger. Ibid. ix. 599 The Inglis . . war stonayit for ef- 
frayng. 1533 Bellenden Livy ir. (1822) 150 The senate 
effrayetlie convenit to this counsell, and wes mair effrayetlie 
consultit. 1553 Douglas FEtieis tx. iii. (ed. r) 17 o Wyth 
pikkis brekana doun Zone forteres, and now ..wyth me 
Assailzeant this effrayit strenth. 

+ Effre’nable, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. effrdn-us 
unbridled (f. ex out + fren-um bridle) + -able.] 
Incapable of restraint, violently rebellious. 

1621 Bolton Stat.Irel. 313 (an. 11 Eliz.) The saide tray tor 
having by this effrenable meanes growen to great power. 

+ Effrenate, a. Obs. [ad. L. effrendt-us, f. eff- 
rendre, f. ex out + fren-um bridle. Cf. F. effrenf] 
a. Of passions : Unbridled, ungovernable, b. Of 
drugs : Violent in action. 

1561 Abp. Parker Corr. (1852) 157 Men of effrenate in- 
temperancy. 1657 Tomlinson R cron’s Disp. 143 Nothing 
doth so much dehort from., any medicament as its effrenate, 
prepotent and malign quality. 

Hence E’ffrenated ppl. a unbridled, unruly. 
1586 J. Hooker Glrald. I ret. in Holinshcd II. 144/1 Let 
vs returne to the historic of this effere and effrenated 
nation. 

f Effrena*tion. Obs.— 0 [ad. L. cffrciidtion - 
cm, f. effrendre : see prec.] (See quot.) 

1623C0CKERAM, Effrenaiion, unruliness. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1818 in Todd; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Effre‘HOUS, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. effreii-us ; 
see Effrenable and -ous.] = Effrenate b. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 164 Stibium also.. though 
it be immite and effrenous. 

fEffringe, v. Ohs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. effringcrc, 
f. ex out + f ranger e to break.] trans. To break 
or pound out ; to make by pounding. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 195 Medicaments from 
which . . Powders can be efringed. 

•j* Effro’nt, v. Ohs. rare. [(1) back-formation 
from next; (2) ad. OF. effrontcr to break the 
forehead of ; see next.] 

1 . trans. To free from bashfulness. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 40, I am naturally 
bashfutl, nor hath . . age . . been able to effront . . me. 

2 . To put to confusion. 

1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch.. Rich. IT, cclyi, Least Glo- 
cester’s Credit and Relations might Effront his storye. 

t Effronted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. F. effront e, OF. 
esfrontf ( = It. sfrontato) :-late L. *ex- (ef-)fron- 
tdtus, f. effrons , f. ex out, without 4- frons 


forehead + -f.d. (The L. frons occurs in the 
sense of 1 ability to blush/, so that effrons prob. 
meant ‘unblushing 7 ; cf. broivlcss, front less. Some, 
however, suppose the lit. sense to be * putting forth 
the forehead’.)] 

Shameless, barefaced, unblushingly insolent. 

1598 E. Gilpin Sktal. (1878)41 Yet their effronted thoughts 
adulterate. Think the blind world holds them legitimate. 
1612 J. Taylor (Water P.) Sculler Wks. in. 17/2 He . . with 
his effrontit shamelesse face, Seemes to command the diuell. 
16x4 Sir W. Alexander Doomesday 11. (R.) Th’ effronted 
whore prophetically showne By holy John in his mysterious 
scrouls. i&jr Relat. Anew. Earl Strafford 97 Others. . 
Imputed this to his effronted boldnesse. 

Hence f Effro*ntedly adv., in a barefaced man- 
ner; shamelessly. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclaf s Argenis 216 Lest my Vncle.. 
should the more effrontedly execute vpon mee the re- 
mainder [of his treachery]. z 63 o Hickes Spin Popery 40 
To shew.. how effrontedly this Antiepiscoparian speaks. 

Effrontery (efrr-nteri). Also 8 effronterie, 
-ary. [ad. F. effronterie , i. effront & : see Ef- 
fronted.] Shameless audacity, unblushing inso- 
lence. Also .coitcr. 

17x5 M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. Pref. 28 By Printing those 
Orthodox Letters he gain’d the Point of making his own 
Effrontaries to sell the better. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son 
of God I. v. 100 , 1 express my Resentment . . by the super- 
ficial Effrontery . . of my Brows. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779I III. lxxx. 65 The happy inheritance of impregnable 
effrontery. ^ x8i4 > D’Israeli Quarrels AuiJt. (1867) 362 Both 
asmodest in their youth as afterwards remarkable for their 
effrontery. 1858 Robertson Lect. ii. 58 With blasphemy 
and unscrupulous effrontery. 

Hence f Effro'nterlst [see -ist], nonce-wd \ one 
who displays effrontery. 

1776 Adv. Corkscrew ii. xS He was now become a perfect 
effronterist. 

+ Effro*ntuons, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Ef- 
fronted, after words like affecinoits , fatuous.'] 
Characterized by effrontery. " 

a 1734 North Exam. in. vii. 543 That a Government should 
appear so weak as to suffer such an effrontuous proceeding to 
run on to this height. 

Hence Effro-ntuously, adv. 

a 1734 North Lives II. 127 To hear his decrees most 
brutishly and effrontuously arraigned. — Exasn. 1. i. 23. 

+ Effroyable, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. effroyable, 
f. effroi fright.] Frightful. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. 23 The first 
. . upon the sight of such an effroyable symptom . . might 
mistake it for an Apoplexy. 

tEffu’de, v. Obs. [incorr. ad. L. effund ere 
(see Effund v.), the perfect stem effiid- being taken 
instead of the pres, stem.] trans. To pour out. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 This hidious cataract., 
effudes it selfe altogether.. into the ocean. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Renou’s Disp. 79 Whereby part of it will be effuded. 

Effulge (e£Hd3), v. poet, (but now mainly in 
humorously pedantic use), [ad. L. effulg-erc, f. ex 
out +fulgb‘e to shine.] 

1 . iittr. To shine forth brilliantly. 

1735 Thomson Liberty v. 361 As on pure winter’s eve, 
Gradual the stars effulge. 1744 Akekside Pleas. Imag. 

I. 479 Like rays effulging from the parent sun. 1865 Alex. 
Smith Sumvt. Skye I. 38 Each effulging like Phoebus. 

b. fig- 

1828 J. Wilson in Blacfav.Mag. XXIV. 277 He effulges 
with the sun in velveteen jacket and breeches. 1852 D. 
Mojr Contadina i. The eloquence of purest truth effulges 
in thy smile. 

2 . trans. To flash forth, lit. and fig. 

1729 Savage Wanderer 20 The topaz charms the sight, 
Like these, effulging yellow streams of light. 1729 Thom- 
son Britannia , His eyes effulging a peculiar fire. 

Effulgence (efo'ld^ens). [f. next : see -F.NCE.] 
The quality of being effulgent, splendid radiance. 
lit. and Jig. 

s 66 j Milton P. JL. hi. 388 On theelmpresst the effulgence 
of his Glorie abides. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 
xxi. 135 In the first half of its visible course, it emitted a 
prodigious effulgence. x8ax Craig Lect. Drawing ii. 303 
The splendour of rich colour is to be found only in the ef- 
fulgence of light. 

Effulgent (efcld^ent), a. [ad. L. effulgeiit-em, 
f. as prec.] Shining forth brilliantl}' ; sending 
forth intense light; resplendent, radiant. Hence 
EffaTgrently adv. 

1738 Glover Leonidas 11.89 Whose spacious orb collects 
th* effulgent beams. 1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna 
(1857) 178 He is upborne by an effulgent cloud, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. § 27. 218 The fiery light of the sinking sun . . 
mottled the mountains with effulgent spaces. 

fig. 1744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. 1. 330 Venus .. stood 
Effulgent on the pearly car. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 

II. xxiv. 358 Others .. resist the effulgent evidence which 
sustains the strongholds of our faith. 1868 J. T. Nettle- 
ship Ess. Brcnvning vi. 219 Its beauty might be more ef- 
fulgent by reason of the . . dulness of the rest. 

t Effu : lmina*tion. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Ef- + 
Fulmination.] The launching of thunderbolts; 
coitcr . a thunderbolt launched, fig. 

1670 Hacket Abp. Williams > 1. (1692) 32 The Popes . . 
attempting to send out effulminations against Christian 
kings in all countries. 

+ EfFu-mabiriity. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. L. effumd - 
re + -bilily: see Effltjie and -m\] Capability , 
of being converted into vapour. 


x68o Boyle Scept. Chem. iv. 271 Paracelsus .. seems to 
define Mercury by Volatility, or (if I may coyne such a 
Word) Effumability. 

t Effnma^tion, rare. [a. OF. effumation, as 
if ad. L. *effiimdtidn-cm, f. effiimare : see next.] 
The action of converting into ‘fumes’ or vapour ; 
concr. a vapour emitted. 

1666 G. Harvey Mart. Atigl. iv. 47 Swelling ebullition, 
whence afterwards those hot eflumations . . arise. 1684 tr. 
Sonet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 494 Instruments fit for Effuma- 
tion and Vaporation. 

t Effurne, v. Oh. rare— 1 , [ad. F. effitmer, f. 
L. cfffmiarc, f. ex out + ffmt-us smoke.] trans. 
To puff out (smoke). 

*599 B* Jonson Ev. Matt out Hum. in. i, I can make this 
dog take as many whiffes as I list, and he shall retain, or 
eftume them, at my pleasure. 

Effond (efo-nd), v. [ad. L. effund-ere, f. ex 
out + fund- ere to pour.] 

trans. To pour out (lit. and fig .) ; to shed 
(blood) ; to pour out the contents of (a vessel). 

c 14*0 Pallad. on Hush. IV. 107 Oyldregges salt effunde 
uppon the roote [of olives], a 1500 Cuchowq- Night. Lenvoye, 
Suspires which I effunde in silence 1 1550 Bale Image 
Both Ch. n. I ijb(T.), After this went forth the seconde 
angel . . effundinge his vial upon the sea. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Mast v. 70 The Arterie being from that deriued, 
which is effunded into the Huer. 1647 H. More Poems 51 
If he his life effund To utmost death. 1719 D’Ukfey Pills 
(1872) III. 322 Much Blood they effund. 1776 tr. Da Costa’s 
Conchol. 60 Several [kinds of shells] . . effund this purple 
juice. x866 J. Rose tr. Ovid’s Fasti it. 146 Now doth the 
Idzcan boy appear Effund ing. .nectar rare, 
f Effusca*tion. Obs . rare— 1 , [as if ad. L. 
*effuscdlidn-em, f. ex out + j 'used-re to darken.] 
The action of making obscure ; a beclouding. 

1624 Donne Devotions Wks. 1839 III. 497 These eclipses, 
sudden Effuscations and darkening of his Senses. 

+ Efixt *se, sb. Obs. rare. [f. the vb.] A pour- 
ing out, effusion. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 28 Much effuse of blood 
doth make ine faint. 1631 Heywood Maid of W. 11. It. 
Wks. 1874 II. 369 Such a small effuse of blood. 

Effuse (efi/I*s), a . [ad. L. effus-tts, pa. pple. of 
effundei’e to pour : see Effund.] 

1 . Poured out freely ; chiefly transf. and Jig, 
wide-spreading, overflowing, unrestrained, extra- 
vagant. Obs. or arch. 

c X530 H. Rhodes BA. Nurture in Babces BA. (1868) X05 
Iflyke a chylde, it [laughing] is effuse and wanton. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomct. viii. (1653' 141 A Nation .. whose 
Eares are dilated to so effuse a magnitude, that they cover 
the rest of their bodies with them. 1655 Bp. Richardson 
On O. Test . 32X (T. > Wherever the body is, yet the heart of 
fools is in effuse^ mirth. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1086 No 
wanton waste amidst effuse expence. 

2 . a. Bat. Of an inflorescence : Spreading loosely, 
especially on one side. b. Conch. Having the 
lips separated by a groove. 

1842 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club. II. 31 Bulla 
Pcctinata, aperture ampullaceous, effuse above. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 388 1 uncus glaucus,. cymes effuse. 


Effuse (efhrz), v. [f. L. effus- ppl. stem of 
eff under e : see Effund.] 

1 . irons. To pour forth or out (a liquid) ; + to 
shed (blood) ; in pass, to be extravasated. Also refl. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. AV.de W. 1531)253 That moost precyous 
blode effused & shedde. 159* Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iv. 52 
Maiden-blood thus rigorously effus’d Will cry for Ven- 
geance. x68z Disc. Addr. or Preseiitm. arst. Association 7 
The Cup out of which they were to effuse Wine, .in Honour 
of the Gods. . broke into pieces. 2725 Pope Odyss. xix. 633 
My pitying eye . . effus’d a plenteous stream. 1759 Da 
Costa in Phil. Trans. LI. 33 The marble finely powdered, 
and aqua fortis effused over it, the marble particles were 
nigh destroyed. X804 Abernethy Surg. Observ . 174 A little 
blood was supposed to be effused upon the dura mater. 
1835-6 Todd CycL Anat. I. 229/1 Lymph is effused from 
the wound in the vessel. 2859 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. frills. 
II, 287 The same gentle shower .. had been effusing itself 
alt the morning. 

2 . transf. a. To pour out, shed, send forth (air, 
heat, light, odours, etc.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. yi. xx. (1495) 208 In somer 
kynde heete drawyth oute. .and is effusyd..and departed 


and is lesse in the bod y wythin. 2758 Jousson Idler No. 3 
, by shining too long, will effuse all its light. 


I* 4 The sun, 


1821 Neiv Monthly Mag. I. 201 The scented pulvifio, which 
the untwisted hairs reproachfully effused. 2847 J. Wilson 
Chr. North (1857) I. 259 From his disc .. is effused now a 
gentle crimson light. 

b. poet, nonce-uses of pa. pple. By Thomson, 
of the horse : Rushing unchecked (cf. L: effusis 
habents and Effused ppl. a.). By Cowper, of a 
crowd: Poured forth. 

* 7 2 7 Thomson Summer 509 The horse . .0 er the field 
effus a Darts on the gloomy flood. * 79 * Cowper Oayss. 
viii. 632 From the horse effused the Greeks Left their capa- 
cious ambush. 

3 . Jig. Also ah sol. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 1, God must infuse, before 
we effuse. 2654 Beslowvs Thcoph. t. xcv. Good words 
effus’d Thou dost me give. 01750 Shenstone Elegy i. 22 
’Twas his fond heart effus’d the melting theme. 18x3 H. 
& J. Smith Ref Addr , 58 Professions lavishly effused and 
parsimoniously verified. 1830 Galt Laurie T. HL viii. 
(1849) no A palpable tranquillity had been effused abroad. 

f 4. jp/iys. To throw off (a branch). 

2578 Banister Hist. Man vn. 96 After that these Arteries 



EFTSOON. 


EFFUSED. 

haue effused forth these braunches to the palate . . they rise 
vp into the ScuIL 

Effused (efi? 7 ‘zd), ppl. a. [f. Effuse v. + -ed.] 

1 . Poured out, shed ; also (of -blood, etc. within 
the system) extravasated. 

1621 G. Sandys OvicVs Mel. in. (1626) 59 Thy Mother, 
and her sisters shall imbrue Their furious hands in thy 
effused bloud. 1845 G. Day tr. Simon’s A nim. Chem. I. 315 
Blood-corpuscles being found in the effused^ fluid. 

2 . Stretched at full length, with limbs relaxed, 
[cf. L. cffusus .] 

1870 Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1875) 323 The goddess 
languid and effused like a broad-blown flower. 

Hence EfFu'sedly adv. rare— 1 , in an overflow- 
ing manner, unrestrainedly. 

1594 2nd Report Faustus in Thoms’ Prose Rom. III. 331 
Therewith laughing effusedly vanished away. _ 

Effusion (efiir^an). Also 4 effuscion, 5-0 
effucion. [ad. (directly or through Fr. effusion , 
14th c. in Littre) L. effusion-em , n. of action f. 
effund-ere : see Effund.] 

1 . A pouring out, a spilling (of liquid) ; + shed- 
ding (of tears). Effusion of blood : bloodshed, 
slaughter ; also in general sense, the pouring out 
of blood by a wound, etc. (and see 1 e). 

<714.. Tundale's Vis.. Circumcision 8 Cryst in his man- 
hode Sched his blode by effusyom c 1440 Gesta Rom . xl. 
i64(HarI. MS.) In holy writte Effucion of bloode is not elles 
but trespas in synnyng. 1S26 Tindale Hebr. ix. 22 With 
out effusion of bloud is no remission. 1595 Shaks. John 
v. 11. 49 This effusion of such manly drops . . Startles 
mine eyes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 1295 The 
effusions and funerall libaments. x66o Jer. Taylor Worthy 
Commun . i. §4. 76 By breaking bread and effusion of wine. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct . Dubit. n. iii. 19 For the danger of 
effusion of the holy wine, they in some places chose that 
expedient. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 1 . 162 The effusion 
of blood . . may bring the patient’s life into danger. 1850 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. i. 9 Every new conquest 
required a fresh effusion from her veins. 1867 Sir J. Her- 
schel Earn. Led. Sc. 43 The effusion of lava. 

concr. 1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. in. i. 30 Thine owne 
bowels.. the meere effusion of thy proper loines. 1734 tr. 
Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvn. iv. 149 Shed a con- 
stant effusion of wine. 

*[] Used for Affusion. 

1687 G. Towerson Baptism 54 To baptize by a bare Effu- 
sion, or sprinkling of water. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 103 
Baptism, .may be performed, .by Effusion or Sprinkling. 

fb. Effusion of spirits (see Animal Spirits) : 
supposed to be the cause of fainting. Obs. 

1651 Sir H. Wotton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 340 III. 255 
note , On a sudden effusion of spirits, he sunk under the 
table. 1655 Ridgley Prad. Physic 15 A wound of the 
brain, and from thence an effusion or troubling of the 
Spirits. 

+ c. A copious emission of smoke, * effluvia * 
(see Effluvium), etc. Also concr . Obs. 

? 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. vil (1652) 104 Magnytia 
is Fier of Effusion. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 58 Besides 
the Magnetical One of the Earth, several Effusions there 
may be from divers other Bodies. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
766 From about him fierce Effusion rowld Of smoak. 

d. Physics . (See quot.) 

1850 T, Graham Chem. (ed. 2) I. 78 Effusion of gases . . 
by which I express their passage into a vacuum by a small 
aperture in a thin plate. 

e. Pathol. The escape of any fluid out of its 
natural vessel, and its lodgment elsewhere ; ‘ the 
separation of fluid from the vessels in a morbid 
state of the parts ’ ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Did 364 The Effusions., of 
any .. Blood upon the Ventricles of the Brain. 1813 J. 
Thomson Led. Inflam. 122 The effect of inflammation 
termed effusion. 2856 Kane Ard. Expl.l. xix. 232 The 
immovability of my limbs was due to dropsical effusion. 

2 . transf. and fig. + a. Of persons : Dispersion, 
rout. Also poet, of things : Confused downfall. 

? <1x400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 92 Godes people were 
put to effuscion. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxn. 99 In mix’d 
effusion roll, Th’ untasted viands. 

*pb. ‘Bounteous donation * (J.). Obs. 

1514 Pace in Fiddes Wolsey II. 203 He doithe seke 
nothynge but favors, and procurithe the same bi effusion off 
mony. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World iv. v. § 3 Antigonus sped 
so well by large effusion of his treasure. 1654 Hammond 
Fundamentals 68 The great force that the gospel . . had .. 
upon men’s souls, melting them into that liberal effusion of 
all that they had. 

c. A ‘pouring’ forth of any influence or agency : 
often of the Holy Ghost. 

1550 Crowley Inform. * Petit. 324 You shall not be 
forgotten in the effucion of thys plage. 1658 Baxter Saving 
Faith § 4. 27 The Promise of Infusion and Effusion [/ will 
pour out 'my Spirit to you). 1741 tr. Cicero's Nat. Gods 1. 
28 The World, with an universal Effusion of its (Reason’s] 
Spirit, is God. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883! 66 The fulfil- 
ment of Christ’s promise in the effusion of His Spirit. 

3 . fg. A pouring forth, unrestrained utterance 
(of words, sounds, etc.) ; frank and eager expres- 
sion (of emotions). 

1639 Hammond On Ps. Pref. 4 It was a new hymne of 
Christ’s effusion. 1778 Robertson Hist. Anter. I. 11. 108 
The effusion of joy was general, c 1812. Jane Austen Sense 
Cf Sens., An involuntary confidence, an irrepressible effusion 
to n soothing friend. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 606 
William talked to them [Dykvelt and Witsen] with . . an 
effusion of heart, which seldom appeared in liis conversa- 
tions with Englishmen. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. 
<1875) 266 The other's [song] .. warmer in effusion of 
sound. 
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b. abstr. Effusiveness, enthusiastic demeanour. 
[So in Fr.] 

1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents ii. 6x Talking cheerily, 
I dine with effusion. 

4 . concr. Applied to a literary composition, to 
a speech (formerly also to any work of art), con- 
sidered as an ‘outpouring’ of the author’s feelings, 
genius, etc. Now often contemptuous. 

1 779 Johnson L. P., P.ope Wks. IV. 71 Queen Caroline 
had declared her intention to visit him [Pope], This may 
have been only a careless effusion. cx8ix Fuseli Led. 
Art. v. (1848) 462 The effusions of Lanfranco and Pietro da 
Cortona. 1826 Scott Woodst. i, Here ended this wild 
effusion. 1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 247 The extempo- 
raneous effusions . . of a Phemius and a Demodocus. 1873 
H. Rogers Orig. Bible viii. (1875) 346 That book, .was the 
effusion of one master mind. 

-Hence Effirsionist, a writer of ‘ effusions’. 

1842 Fraser s Mag. XXVI. 440 All great novelists . . were 
men of genius and learning. The popular monthly effu- 
sionists nowadays are neither. 

Effusive (efb?siv), a. [f. L. effus - (see Effuse 
a.) + -IVE as if ad. L. effusTvus. ] 

*fl. That proceeds from a pouring out. Obs. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xxn. 490 The floor Wash’d with th’ 
effusive wave. 1701 E. Darwin Boi. Card. 1. in. 1781 
With fine films. .Of oil effusive lull the waves to sleep. 

2 . Of emotions, affections, etc. : Overflowing, 
irrepressible; in mod. use, demonstratively ex- 
pressed. 

1662 H. More Enthus. Tri ., Scholia (1712) 52 The inno- 
cence of his private Life, and his most effusive Charity and 
Humanity. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rornola in Conih . Mag. 
VII. 304 Tito could only be saved from alienation by.. a 
recovery of her effusive tenderness. 

3 . That expresses feeling demonstratively. 

1863 Mrs. Oljphant Salem fit. xxi. 12 A very effusive 
hymn . . an utterance of unmitigated thanksgiving. 1879 
M°Carthy Own Times I. 358 Peel.. was not effusive; he 
did not pour out his emotions. 

4 . That has the function of giving outlet to 
emotion, rare. 

1855 Bain Senses <$■ Int. in. iv. § 27 (1864) 622 The purely 
effusive arts, such as music or the dance. 

Hence Efixrsively adv., in an effnsive manner. 
Effu'siveness, the quality of being effusive. 

1870 Daily News 22 July 3 You came upon damsels, .who 
giggled and talked effusively by the. wayside. . 1877 H. 
Page De Quincy I. iii. 46 The enthusiastic effusiveness of 
these lines. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy «$• Viola I. 40 
Netta embraced her effusively. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 529 None of the tender effusiveness and earnest praise 
which we have been hearing. 

Effutia-tion. noncc-wd. [f. L. effuti-re to prate 
+ -ATION.] Twaddle, balderdash. 

1823 J. Lacy [G. Darley] in Loud. Mag. VIII. 648 The 
plotlessness, still-life, puling effutiation. .of modern plays, 
f Efisc, v. Obs. rare'- 1 . [Corruptly ad. Fr. offus- 
qu-er = Obfuscate.] traits. To obfuscate, dim. 

1656 Sheph. Kal. viii, Wrath efisceth and leeseth [Fr. 
of usque et pert] the eye of reason. 

II Efreet (e*frzt). Another form of Afreet. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 8 Come down, and fear not this 
Efreet. x86z Fairholt Up Nile z 33 The lady . . asserted 
that the father was an efreet or evil spirit. , 

Eft (eft), sb. 1 Forms : 1 efeta, -e, 2-4 euete, 
2-7 evete, 4 auete, 4-6 ewt(e, (5 eefte, 6 ewft, 
euifc), 6-8 euet, (8 eff, 9 dial, effet, evvet), 7- eft. 
See also Newt. [OE. efeta , of unknown origin. 
The form Newt (a newt corruptly for an ewt ) is 
more frequent in literary use, and in some dialects 
has superseded the older form.] 

A small lizard or lizard-like animal. Now (like 
Newt) chiefly applied to the Greater Water-Newt 
( Triton cristaius ) and to the Smooth Newt (Lo- 
phintts punctatus ), of the order Salamandridce . 

c xooo ./Elfric Gloss, in. Wr.-Wulcker 122 Laccria uel 
stillo, efete. a 1100 Foe. ibid. 321 Lacerta.etetci. ax 200 
Moral Ode 273 in Coit. Horn. 177 peor beo naddren and 
snaken, eueten and frude. C1300 K. Alis. 6x26 Evetis, 
and snakes, and paddokes brode. X388 Wyclif Prov. xxx. 
28 An euete enforsith with hondis, and dwelleth in the 
housis of kingis. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xn.xxix. 
(Tollem. MS.), Venimouse bestes and auetes [1535 lisardes]. 
cz 400 Maundev. v. 61 In that Abbeye ne entrethe 
not no Five ne Todes ne Ewtes. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 48 Eeftes that doon none harme. 1572 Bossewell 
A rmorie u. 52 b, [The Cameleon] beyng like to y« Ewte in 
the bodye. 1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 315 All things that 
breede in the inudde are not Euets. 1613 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 1. ii,_May never. euet, nor the toade, Within thy 
banks make their abode. 1679 Plot Stajfordsh. (1686) 251 
Animals somewhat like Evets or Newts. 1750 W.» Ellis 
Mod. Husbandman m. ii. 79 (E. D. S.) Eff, an eft. 1763 
Churchill Proph. Fant. Poems I. 112 In quest of food, 
Efts strove in vain to crawl. 1800 Hurdis Favorite Vill. 
X53 Wriggles the viper and the basking eft. 1875 Parish 
Sussex Gloss., Effet, a newt or eft. 1876 A. B. Buckley 
Short Hist. jVari.Sc. xxiv. 20X Aquatic salamanders, which 
resemble our newts or efts. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Arbour I. xiv. 195 We used to hunt as boys for the little 
ewet, the alligator of Great Britain. 

+ Eft, sbf Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin ; cf. 
OE. refest, refst, malice, which freq. occurs in con- 
nexion with **/$.] ? Malice. 

CX325 Metr. Horn. 25 Jowes havis eft and nithe At me for 
the ferlikes that I kitne. Ibid. 125 Eft and nythe and 
felonny. 

t Eft, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 supcrl. eftest. 


[? A blunder ascribed to Dogberry ; but if is not 
clear what word is alluded to.] ? Ready, con- 
venient. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. ii. 38 Yea, marry, that’s the 
eftest way. 

f Eft (eft), adv. Obs. or arch . Also 3-5 efte 
(3 heft. Or >11. efft). [OE. ft = OS., OFris. eft, 
ON. eftir, eftir, eft OTcut. *afliz adv. compar. 
deg., {. stem aft-. see Aft. Cf. OE . Ifttg, compar. 
deg. of lang, Long adv."] 

1 . A second time, again ; back. 

c 825 Vcsp. Psalter lxx[l]. 20 OF neolnisse eorSan eft 5 -j 
ala:des mec. c xooo AClfric Gen. viii. xo Noe . . asende ut 
eft culfran. cxzoo Ormin 16638 Hu ma33 aid mann ben 
borenn efft. c 1Z05 Lay. 15081 Nu was Vortigcme aft 
[c 1Z75 heft] king, a 1300 Cursor M. 24403 He cried ans 
and eft. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8ro) 105 Ontille Inglond 
eft he turned ouer pe se. c 1386 Chaucer Man Laves T. 
694 Eft were his lettres stolen everichon. c 1420 Pallad. ch 
Husb. xii. 267 Again the goode [chestnuts] under gravel be 
do, and tried efte and thries preve hem so. 1589 Putttn- 
ham Eng. Poesic (Arb.) 160 Many a word yfalne shall eft 
arise. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 145 Hee .. vanished 
eft away. 

b. Eft and eft : again and again. Eft . I .eft: 
first . . . then. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. 145 3 if hymeftand efteuereat 
his neede. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 416 And as it drieth, 
efte and efte it dight. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
clxxviii. 1108 Eft at one side and eft a tother. 

2 . Indicating sequence or transition in discourse : 
Again, moreover, likewise. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 19 Eft [C950 Ixndisf. eft 
sona] ic eo\v sec^e. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 107 Ne eft he ne 
mei on his welan . . modegian. 1340 Ayenb. 133 Yet eft per 
is a stape huerinne is pe uolle of perfection of pise uirtue. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (1865) I. 327 Meny nygtes in pe somer. . 
pe sonne gop nou3t doun . . and eft as many dayes in pe 
wynter . . the sonne arisep nou3t. 1533 Act 25 Hen. VIII , 
c. 13 § 12 It is efte declared by this presente acte, that, etc. 
1651 Gataker Ridley in Fuller Abel Rediv. 195 It pleasing 
God eft . . to imprint in the face . . a living portraiture of 
those endowments. 

3 . Afterwards. 

O. E. Chron. an. 685 (Parker MS.) pone [x£. Mul] mon eft 
on Cent forbsernde. c xzoo Tritt. Coll. Horn. 85 Sume men 
leden erest iuel liflode, and turnen eft to god. £13*5 &.E. 
A Hit. P. A. 332 He hit schal efte with tenez tyne. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vii, First with right make our selfe 
strong; And efte our force manly for to shewe, Of knyghtes 
chose taken out a fewe. 1528 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 
269/2 Dauid fell . . fyrst in aduoutrie & eft in manslaughter. 
a 1559 Cavill in Mir. Mag. (1563) Bab; Whom fortune 
brought to boote and efte to bale, 
b. with never , if ever. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 49 He ualleS in to helle pine per 
neuer eft ne cume 5 of bote, c 1230 Hali Mild, xx Beo ha 
eanes fulliche forcoruen ne sprute 5 ha neauer eft. c 1314 
Guy Warm. (A.) 2776 3 ff pou haue euer eft nede to me. 
c X325 Seven Sag. (P.) 302 Hys hert scholde to-breke, Ne 
schoM he never eft more, speke. 15x3 Douclas sEneis il 
xii. [xi.] 99 Neuir syne with ene saw 1 hir eft. 

4 . Comb, eft- sit he v. (in 2 eft si 6 i an) to return ; 
eft-sith, -sithes adv., another time, once more; 
also, from time to time, often (cf. Oftesithes). 
Also Eftsoon(s. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn. 119 pet ure saule moten eft-si 5 ian to 
him. a 1300 Cursor M. 1901 Noe . . sent pe dofe eftsith. 
a X547 Earl Surrey /Encid 11. 588 Which way eft-sithes 
. . Andromache alone Resorted to the parents of her make. 
1875 Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Eftsith, often. 

f Eft-, obs. Sc. form of Aft (see Aft 4) ; only 
in eft castle, eft ship, the after part of a ship, 
the poop : cf. After a ., and Forecastle. 

1513 Douglas rEneis m. viii. 26 Furth of his eft schip a 
bekyn gart he stent. Ibid. v. iii. 58 The patrouns m eft 
castellis, fresche and gay, Stude. 

Eften, app. spurious f. Eft adv.; after Often. 

1623 Cocker am 11. A. p b, Againe, eften. 

Efter, efter-, obs. Sc. var. After, After-. 

t E'fter-cliar. Obs. rare . [f. efter , var. of 
After + Char OE. ccrr, cyrr a turn.] Return. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21922 He sal find pan nan efter-char. 

Efters, early misreading for Estres. 

1 S 3 2 Rom. Rose iv. 61 in Chaucer* s JVhs. (ed.Thynne), It 
was not left Till I had all the garden been In the efters 
[ed. Bcll-Skeat 1 . 1448 estres] that men might seene. X 7*5 
Kersey, Efters , Walks, Galleries, Entries, Hedges. 1721“ 
x8oo in Bailey. 

t E’ffcersoons, adv. Obs. Also 1 efter s6na, 
3-4 eftir-, -tur-, -son(e, -sons. [f. OE. ffter , var. 
of after. After + Soon, with advbl. Cf. Eft- 
soons.] a. Again, b. Soon after, presently. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 1 Gesomnadon efter sona 
menigo to him and eftersona [he] lxrde hia. a 1300 
M. 4241 Vn-til egipte pai haue him [Joseph] brojjht, par ne 
was eftursons saald. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7424 Ector efttr- 
sons ettlyt on Achilles. 

Efther, efther-, dial. f. After, After-. 

+ EftS00*n, -soons, adv. Obs. or arch. 
Forms : I eftsdna, 3-5 eft-, efsono, 4-7 oft(e)' 
soon©, (6 eft sonne), 3-6 eft(e)sons, -ncs, -nis, 
(4 efsoins, 5 eftones, aftsounes, 6 eftsens, 7 
eftsonce, 8 effesons), 4-7 eft(e)soones, (© 
effsoones), 6- eftsoons, 7- ©ftsoon. In several 
of the forms sometimes written as two words, [f* 
Eft adv. 4- Soon ; in the later forms with -x nfler 
the analogy of advbs. from genitive cases.] 
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1 , A second time, again. - 

c xooo A ps. Gosp. Mark x. x J>a comon eft menigu to him 
and .. he hi herde eft sona. c 1300 St. Brandan 231 Gret 
travayl 3011 is to come er 5e eftsone londi-seo. C1400 
Maundev. v. 51 The Sararines countrefeten it [Bawme] be 
sotyltee of Craft . . the Apotecaries countrefeten it eftsones. 
C1449 Pecock Rcpr. 540 It is no nede forto write the same 
proof of resoun eftsoone here. 1576 Lambarde Peratnb . 
‘Kent (1826) 303 It therefore needeth not now eftsoones to be 
rehearsed. 1637 R. Ashley tr. Malvezzi's David Perse- 
cuted t66 Those other are seldom delivered out of their 
dangers but they returne eftsoones to their misdoings, 
b. quasi-arrf/. with vhl. sb. 

1571 [see 3]. 1611 Cotgr., Iteration . . repetition . . eft- 
soones-doing. 

2 . Indicating sequence or transition in discourse : 
Again, moreover, likewise. 

950 [see Eft adv . 2]. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Eft-sone 
godes word is icleped sed. cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 7 Eft- 
sone ure helendes on tocume hincS dieliche and grisliche 
all manne. 0x340 Gaiv . . <5- Gr. Knt. 2417 So watz Adam in 
erde with one bygyled. .& Samson eft sonez. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2478 Then Elinus, eftesones, he drest hym to say. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 217 Vnlesse the party do eat some 

g arlick before, and eftsoones in the gathering [of the white 
,llebore] sup off some wine. ,it wil. .offend the head. 

3 . Afterwards, soon afterwards. (The notion of 
* soon', though app. implied in the etymology, is 
not distinctly evidenced in early examples, and 
down to 17 th c. is sometimes absent ; but in mod. 
archaistic use the sense is commonly * forthwith, 
immediately 5 .) 

1297 R. Glouc Chron. (1724) 397 Ano^er gret mayster he 
slou, & efsone [>e [uydde. 1330 R- Brunne Chron. (18x0) 
8x Hacon .. praied him 3k eftsonne To com tille Inglond. 
14.. E. E, Misc. (1855) 78 Eft sone set hit one the fyre to 
hit boyle. *530-1 Act 22 Hen - VIII, c. 12 If he do not 
accomplishe the order . . to be eftsones taken and whipped. 
1571 Act 13 Elis. c. 12 If any Person Ecclesiastical shall not 
reuoke his errour, or after such reuocation eftsoones affirms 
such untrue doctrine . . such eftsoones affirming shalbe iust 
cause to deprive such person, etc. *598 Ord. Prayer in 
Liturg. Sent. Q. Eliz. (1847) 680 Those disloyal defections 
in Ireland . . turned eftsoons into violent commotions. 1608 
Shaks. Per. v. i. 256 Toward Ephesus Turn our blown 
sails ; eftsoons I’ll tell thee why. x6xo Holland tr. Cam- 
den's Brit. 1.558 Henry the fourth Earle, efts-once honorably 
employed. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. 1. xxix, Not one 
eftsoons in view was to be found, a 1764 Lloyd Progr. Envy 
Wks. 1774 I. 136 She wav’d it round : Eftsoons there did 
appear Spirits and witches, a 1856 Longf. Elected Knight 
vii, Sir Oluf questioned the knight eftsoon. 1871 Sunday 
Mag. xx8 They eftsoons fell down, as men very nigh dead. 

4 . From time to time, occasionally, repeatedly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DcP. E. xvu. cxliii. (1495) 700 They 
[wylowes] mowe efte sones be shred and paryd without a 
ladder. 1540 Raynald Byrtlt Man.gibip)^ 153 Infirmities, 
which eft-soones happen to Infants in their infancy. 1605 
Camden Rent. (1636) 81 Maugre, a name eftsoones vsed in 
the worshipfull family of Vavasors, Malgerius, in old his- 
tories. 1609 Holland Livy i_x. xxxiii. 338 He eftsoons 
[identideui] rehearsed and reiterated the law zEmylia. 
1632 Sherwood, Eftsoon e^souvent. 1720 Stow' s Surv. (ed. 
Strype 1754) I. 1. vi. 31/2 Both these do happen eftsoons. 

5 . Eftsoons as : as soon as. 

c x555 in Ridley's Wks. (1841) 256 Dr. Ridley . .eftsoons as 
he had heard the cardinal named . . put on his cap. c 1555 
Latimer Sertn. $ Rem. (1845) 278 The other prisoner . . eft- 
soons as he was placed, said to the lords. 

t Eft- white, v. Ohs .— 1 [? f. Eft adv. + white , 
var. of quite, Quit.] trans. {absol.) To repay. 

c 1469 Towneley Myst. 106 A fatt shep I dar say A good 
fiese dar I lay, Eft whyte when I may, Bot this wille I borow. 

Efulcrate (JTirlkrft), a. Bot. [f. E- prcf$ + 
L. fulcr-um + -ate.] * Said of buds from below 
which the customary leaf has fallen 5 ( Treat . Bot.). 
Cf. Fulcbate. 

Egad (fgre’d), int. Also 7 igad, 8 egod. [prob. 
representing earlier A God ! from a interjection : 
but in later times perhaps associated with assevera- 
tions, like i faith, or possibly with by God : cf. Ac ad, 
Adad, Adod, Ecod, etc.] Used as a softened oath. 

*873 [R- Leigh] Transp. Reh. 4 Which is very civil I gad. 
175* Smollett Per. Pic. (1770] III. lxxxv. 323 An exclam- 
ation of ‘ Humbugged egad f' i7gr ‘G. Gambado ' Atm. 
Horsem . xviii. (1809) 140 Egod, off we set, and never stopt 
till I got to the^ bottom. 1823 Byron Island 11. xxi. Egad ! 
she seem’d a wicked-looking craft. 1888-9 Miss Braddon 
Charlotte' s Inker, iv. iL 93 Yes, egad, and such a fortune 
as few girls drop into now-a-days, 

t Ega’gropile. Obs. [a. Fr. /gagropile f. Gr. 
aiyaypo-s wild goat + irfAo? felted hair.] See quot. 

x8xx W. Walton Peruvian Sheep 97 The egagropiles, or 
hairballs, taken from the inside of horned cattle. Ibid. 99 
In the Llama they [concretions] rather become egagropiles. 

Ega*lity. Obs. cgalite, a. F. eg a life: see 

Egall a. and -ity.] = Equality (in 14th c. with 
sense * equanimity ’). 

(Re-formed as a nonce-wd. by Tennyson, to convey the 
modern associations connected with the Fr. word.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 11. iv. 42 A 1 fortune is blisful to a 
man by [>e agreablete or by l>e egalite of hym pat suffrep it. 
CX386 — Pers. T. 7 875 She is as thise martirs in egalitee. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 170a, A rent may be granted for 
egality of partition. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 265 That 
cursed France with her egalities ! 

So Egalita’rian a. nonce-wd. [after F. egali- 
taire : see -ARY and -an.], that asserts the equality 
of mankind. 

1B85 G. Murray Utider Lens II. 103 Will not hear of the 
egalitarian doctrine. 


+ E-gall, a. Obs. Also 5-6 egalle, 6 eguall, 
6 egal. [a. OF. egal ( esgal igal , mod.F. /gal) 

L. ssqualem Equal.] = Equal. Also quasi-xA 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 88 To have right as 3’ou list 
comfort, Under your yerde egall to mine offence. 0x450 
Crt. , c f Love 1041 Thy birth and hers they be nothing 
egall. 1553 T. Wilson Rkctorique 109 Eguall members 
[of a sentence] are such, when, etc. 1555 Instit. Gentleman 
D, Makyng those their egalles whyche ought to be their 
inferiors. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 4 An Emperour. .Con- 
fronted thus, and for the extent Of egall \Ff. 2. 3. 4 equal] 
iustice, vs’d in such contempt? X594 West Symbol 11. 
Chanccrie § 28 Ministers of Justice, .frame their judgments 
after the square and rule of good and egall. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. m. iv. 13 Companions Whose soules doe beare an 
egal [(?• equal J yoke of loue. 

Hence fE-gally adv., equally, evenly; with 
even judgement or temper ; Egalness, equality. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. iv. 43 Wip hem pat every for- 
tune receyuen agreabiely or egaly. c 1450 Crt. of Love 
365 Egally to disceme Betwene the lady and thine ability. 
2526 Tindale 2 Cor. viii. 74 That ther be egalnes now at 
this tyme, that youre aboundaunce sucker their lackfe. 1561 
Norjon Gorboduc (1590) 1. ii. And such an egalnes hath 
nature made Betweene the brethren of one fathers seede. 
2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , m. vii. 213 Your tendemes. .to your 
Kindred And egally indeede to all Estates. 1621 Bolton 
Stat. Irel. 157 (28 Hen. VI II.) The other part thereof egally 
to be derided amongst them. 

tE-gall, v. Obs. rare, [f, prec.; cf. Fr. /galcr.) 
tram. To equal, be equal to. 

1591 Lodge Catharos Eivb, The surplusage should not 
egall the principal. 

+ Ega-r, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. egarcr to mis- 
lead, and refi to stray.] trans. To put aside, 
dispense with ; intr. To stray, wander. Hence 
Ega*rring vhl. sb. 

1544 St. Papers Hen. VIII , I. 765 Item, to know the 
Kinges Majestes pleasur . . for egarring of certeyn fotemen. 
1584 Southerne Pandora 3 But if I will thus like Pindar, 
In many discourses Egar. 

f Egede, Obs. [Of unknown etymology, but 
app. related to pegtede, segedc (? folly), which occurs 
in the Ormulum.] Foolish. 

a 1225 After. R. 282 Hwu egede ping is horel. _ c 1230 
Halt Meid. 39 pah hit be egede sahe ; hit ah meiden to 
eggi pe swiSre per framward. 

fEge'lidate, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. late L. 
egeliddt- ppl. stem of egeliddre to thaw, f. e out + 
gelid-us frozen.] trans. To render fluid (what is 
congealed). 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 20 Then should my teares 
egelidate his gore. 

E'gence. rare, [as if ad. L. *egcntia, f. egent- 
em, pr. pple. of egerc to be in need.] Need, the 
existence of needs. 

1865 J. Grote Moral Ideas ii. (1876) 31 Egence i$ the 
life of the universe. 

t E’gency. . Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] 
Neediness, poverty. 

x6oo Tourneur Transf. Met. xviii, So plac’d, *hir ground 
might feed hir egencie. 

tEge*ne,u. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. egenus , f. 
egere : see prec.] Needy, poor. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 210 The 
perverse will of man . . must needs it selfe alwayes be 
hungry and lancke, egene and leane. 

+ E’gepy. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. (? through mod.L.) 
Gr. aPyuinds.] A kind of vulture. 

1651 J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 42 Egepis and 
E agl es. 

[E’ger, app. a misreading of Edger in R. 
Holme : see I£dger 2. 

1706 Phillips, Egors, [country-word], the Spring or first 
blown tulips. 17x5 in Kersey. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets.] 

Eger, obs. form of Eager a.. Eagre. 
Egerminate (fdaouminrU), v. [ad, L. eger- 
viindt - ppl. stem of egermindre, f. e out +gcrmin- 
are to sprout.] intr. Of a plant: To shoot forth. 

1623 Cockeram, Egerminate , to spring or bud out. 1721- 
x8oo in Bailey. 1846 in Worcester; and in mod. Diets. 
Hence Egeirmina’tion. 1736 in Bailey. 

+ E’gerne, a. Obs. [of obscure etymology ; cf. 
ON . agiarti]. Greedy. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 27 Dis oref is swiffe egerne, and 
feche <5 his Jeswe hwile uppen trewes and hwil uppen cliues 
and hwile in he dales. 

Egest (/d^e-st), v. [f. L. egest - ppl. stem of 
egcrZre , f. c out 4 ger/re carry.] trans . To pass 
off, expel ; esp. from within the body, e.g. by 
evacuation of the bowels, perspiration, etc. 

. 1607 To ps ell Four-f. Beasts 65 When one is troubled with 
a desire of going often to the stool, and can egest nothing. 
1626 Bacon Sytva § 809 The Beare, the Hedge-hog . . all 
wax Fat when they Sleepe, and egest not. 1631 Brath- 
wait Whimzies To Rdr. 11 111 drest meat ..to be egested 
long before it come to bee digested. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Peter ii. 13 What [is] rich apparel, which man takes up 
in pride, but that the worm hath egested in scorn? 1685 
MaNton Christ’s Transf g. Hi. Wks. 1870 _I. 362 The grave 
was like a woman ready to be delivered ; it suffered throes 
till this blessed burden was egested. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 5 Alcohol, .undergoes no . . change when taken into 
the stomach, but is egested from the lungs and skin. 

1 ! Egesta (idge-sta), sb. pi. [L. egesta, ,neut. pi. 
of egestus , pa. pple. of eger/re ; see prec.J Waste 
matters passed off from the body ; excreta. 


1787 E. Ford in Med. Commun. II. 128 An exact atten- 
tion to the ingesta and egesta would be conducive to re- 
covery. 1833 J* Rennie Alph. Angling 36 It feeds . . if we 
may judge from its egesta, upon.. slime or moistened day. 
x86z Sir H. Holland Ess. Mod. Chart. 448. 

Egestion (fd^e-stjbn). [ad. L. egest ion-cm, 
noun of action f. egerB'e : see prec.] 

f 1 : gen. The action of discharging or emptying 
out. In quot. concr. Obs. 

C 1420 Petllad. on Hush . xi. 449 Now thai condite her 
must egestion [L.primo amne utusti spurn ant is egesta] That 
wol with gipse her. wynes medicyne. 

. 2 . Phys. The passing off of excreta from within 
the body ; opposed to ingestion. 

1670 Ray Proverbs (1768) 8 Why the naming of some Ex- 
crements of the body, or the egestion of them is condemned. 
*677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. j. i. 32 These natural or 
involuntary exertions of Digestion, Egestion, Circulation. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 459/1 The functions of eges- 
tion are more necessary to the maintainance of life than 
those of ingestion. 1878 Bell tr. Gegcnbauer’s Comp. 
Anal. 84 The form of which is very varied, and which 
at times contains the orifice of egestion also. 

t b. spec. Evacuation of the bowels. Obs. 

1547 Boorde Brcv. Health xv. 12 They do defyle them 
selfe other by uryn, or by egestion, or both at once. 1578 
Banister Hist. Mart v. 64 The Muscles, .are vnto egestion 
seruiceable. 1608 Topsell Serpents 756 He which is stung 
by a scorpion .. is . . affected with . . a continual desire to 
egestion. 1711 Last Distcmp. Tom WJiigg 1. 5. Sliced, 
a . . Term in Hawking to signifie Egestion. 

+ e. Occasionally used for 4 vomiting 5 . Obs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 20 The true history of 
Jonah, his swallowing and egestion by the whale. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 383 By luke-warme water, .the stomack 
is made apt to egestion. 

d. concr. Excrement, + vomit. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 482 The excrements of his 
[the ox’s] belly and egestion or dung, for the amending and 
enriching of plowed lands. 1609 Bp. Barlow Attsw. Name- 
less Calk. 100 The vnsauorie egestion of a filthy strong 
stomake. 1610 Barrough Meth. Pkysick r. xvi. (2639) 25 
For the most part their egestions be liquid. 1656 Hobbes 
Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 324 To take wing .. like beetles 
from my egestions. 1671 Salsion Syti. Med. 11. xlvi. 309 
The Egestion, soft, equal, yellow, is well digested. 

f 3 . The expulsion of a product of digestion, 
secretion, etc., from the organ producing it. Also 
concr. Obs. 

1643 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxv. (1658) 367 The arteries 
which lie fittest to receive these sudden egestions of blood. 
1696 Phillips, Egestion , the Expulsion of Meat, digested 
through the Pylorus or gate of the Stomach , to the rest of 
the Intestines. 17x5 in Kersey. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Egestive (rd^estiv), a. [f. JL. egest- (see 
Egest v.) + -ive.] Pertaining to, or connected 
with, the process of egestion. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. lit. vi. 276 They have the 
digestive, egestive, and other parts of the N utritive Faculty. 
*835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 69/1 Less activity is indicated 
in the egestive than in the ingestive system. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. An. i. 50 In the Porifera, the terminal aperture 
of the gastraea becomes the egestive opening of the adult. 

t Ege:stuo*se, a Obs.—° [ad. late L. egesftt- 
osus , irreg. f. egesias poverty.] = Egestuous. 

1775 Ash, Egestuose, poor, needy. 

t Ege:Stuo*sity. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. *eges- 
luositdt-em, f. as prec.] Meagreness, poverty. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 
Clothing the Egestuosity of your Matter with pompous 
Epithets. 


+ Ege'stttOTis, a. Obs.—° [see Egestuose.] 
Very poor and needy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey. X775 in Ash. 

Egg (eg), sb. Forms: a. 1 £5, (eeis), 2 ais, 
3-5 e y( e » 4- 6 ay(e, 5 3ey ; pi. 1 ©o(e)ru, 4 
eyer, 3-5 ay-, ei-, eyren(e, 5 eyron, -oun. 
/3. 4-7 eg, egge, (5 eeg, ege, hegge), 6 - egg. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. Kg, pi. agru (whence the a. 
forms) = OS. ei (MD11., Du. ei), OHG. ei, pi. 
eigir (MHG. ei, mod.G. ei, pi. eier), ON. egg, 
Goth. *addjis (Crim.-Goth. 16th c. ada) OTeut. 
*ajjoz- neut. The B. forms are from the ON. egg. 

The connexion of the Teut. word with its WAryan 
synonyms, Gr. woi-, L. ovum , OSl.^VyV, Ir. eg, is probable, 
but has not yet been demonstrated.] ^ 

• 1. The (more or less) spheroidal body produced 
by the female of birds and other animal species, 
and containing the germ of a new individual, 
enclosed within a shell or firm membrane. Addle, 


Wind egg: see those words. 
a 1000 Boeth. Metr.xx. 169 On rere bi 5 xioleca on mid- 
dan. c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. II. 156 Wip [*on bejuer ne weaxe 
mmettan m^ru xenim. a 1225 Ancr.R. 66 Kumeo pe coue 
. . & reuetS hire hire eiren. c X300 K. 'A Its. 56S A faukon . . 
An ay he laide . . That feol the kyng Pheiip nygh. X377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 343 Many other bnddes Huaaen . . 
her egges . . In mareys. 2382 WycLiF IsaAix. 5 The eiren 
of edderes thei to-breeken. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxviu. 106 
(Harl. MS.) Anobere birde . . laborithe . . to infect e hir nest 
or hir eyren. 1480 Bk. St. Albans Ai;a, To speke of 
hawkis fro an eeg to thei be habull to be takene. 153s 
Coverdale Job xxxix. 13 The Estnch ..when he hath layed 
his egges vpon the grounde, he bredeth them in the dust. 
1601 Shake. >/• C. it i. 3? Think Mm as a Set- 
pents egge. 165 7 S - Pukchas Pol. Fly mg- Ins. 48 Im* 
properly that is an egg out of the whole whereof a living 
creature is bred, as the eggs of Spiders, Ants, Flies. 2747 
Gould Eng. Ants 32 A Queen .. in a Box ..will in a few 
Days deposit some Eggs, unless she had laid before you 
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took her. 177 4 Golds m. Nat. Hist. (1776) I*. 339 The 
numerous brooa of [turtles’] eggs are.. buried in the warm 
sands of the shore. 1851 Carpenter Man. Pltys. 95 The 
eggs of the Slug, when dried up by the sun or by artificial 
heat .. are found not to have lost their fertility. 

b. spec . An egg of a domestic fowl as an article 
of food. 

805-31 Chart . Oszvu/f in Sweet O. E. Texts 444 3*if hit 
3onne festendasg sie, selle mon une^e csesu and fisces and 
butran and a^era. cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 103 Smire mid 
ffi^es seolcan. rxooo Ags. Gasp. Luke xi. 12 gif he bit 
mg [cxx6o Hatton aigl segst h u rased he him scorpionem. 
x*97 R. Glouc. Chron. (Rolls) 8334.Y° r at ?ey tueie ssilhn- 
ges wel vawc hii bo^te. c 1300 A'. Alts. 4719 RIen to 
heom threowe drit and donge, With foule ayren. C1400 
Maundev. v. 49 Thidre bryngen Woramen . . here Eyren of 
Hennes, of Gees & of Dokes. c 1400 Rotvland O. 222 
The lawes of Cristyante ne are noghte worthe ane aye. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 582 Wol thou . . eyron grete thai 
legge? 1490 Caxton Eneydos Pro!., What sholde a man 
in thyse dayes now wryte, egges or eyren, certaynly it is 
harde to playse every man. 153° Proper Dyaloge (1863) o 
So is it not worthe a rotten aye. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 

II. i. 64 They are vp already, and call for Egges and Butter. 
1614 W. B. Philosophers Banquet (ed. 21 52 Goose-egges 
are loathing. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. it. 148 Con. 
strain’d to . . keep Lent with Bisket and hard Eggs only. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 255 Eggs are perhaps the. . 
most nourishing .. of all animal Food. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xv, 137 Give them to this fellow ; he’ll put 
them down as if they were eggs, now. 1879 Farrar St. 
Paul (1883) 46 Was it. .worth, .discussion, .whether an egg 
laid on a festival might or might not be eaten ? 

2. fig. That which contains the germ of any- 
thing ; generally in a bad sense. Also in phrase, 
To crush in the egg. 

X&45 Tombes Antliropol. 8 This was the egge out of which 
their contentions were hatched. X649 CP'. Daniel Trinarch. 
Hen. IP, cccxlviii, Soe. Power of Warre From the first 
Egge of Libertie, out-Creepes A fatall Serpent. 1689 Afiol. 
Eail. Walker's Acc . pi The Rebellion, .had not been either 
prevented or crush'd in the Egg. 

b. Applied contemptuously to a young person. 
1605 Shaks. Mach, iv. ii. 83 What you Egge? Yong fry 
of Treachery. 1835 E. Elliott Taurassdes iv. iv. Wks. 

III. 272 Who would suspect a boy? Who hir’d thee? Egg ! 

3. Applied to anything that resembles an egg 
in shape or appearance. So f To turn up the 
eggs {i.e. the whites) of one s eyes . 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) X05 The egge or 
figure ouall. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory ( 1869) 89 The 
eggs of their eies are at their highest elevation, a 1637 
B. Jonson (R.) A puritan poacht, That used to turn up the 
eggs of his eyes, a 1691 Boyle (J.) There was taken a 
great glass-bubble with a long neck, such as chemists are 
wont to call a philosophical egg. 

4. Phrases : A bad egg (colloq.) : a person or a 

scheme that disappoints expectation, f Egg and 
bird : in youth and maturity, from beginning to 
end, first and last. To break the egg in anybody's 
pocket : to spoil his plan, f To take eggs for 
money : to be put off with something worthless. 
To have eggs on the spit : to have business in hand. 
To tread upon eggs : to walk warily, as on deli- 
cate ground ; be) with egg : (to be) Teady to 

lay ; also fig. i* To come in with five eggs : to 
break in fussily with an idle story; more fully, 
Five eggs a penny, and four of them addle. 

1542 Udall Erasm . Apoph. 272 Persones comyng.in with 
their fiue egges, how that Sylla had geuen ouer his office 
of Dictature. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 56 
An other commeth in with his fiue egges. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 111. iii, I have eggs on the sph; 
I cannot go yet, sir. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 161 Mine 
honest Friend Will you take Egges for Money? 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals ii, 1. 130 Contented to take Eggs 
(as it were) for their money. 17XX Vitid. Sachcvercll Aiiij, 
I have been such a profligate Liver, Egg, and Bird. 1733 
P. Drake Grotto (title-page), Apollo’s. .Grotto makes them 
[Witts] all with egg. a 1734 North Exam. 324 This very 
circumstance . . broke the egg . . in the Pockets of the 
Whigs, a 1734 — Ld. Guilford (1808) I. 245 (D.) This gave 
him occasion . . to find if any slip had been made (for he 
all along trod upon eggs). X747 Gould Eng. Ants 57 
Very like that of a Female Bee, Wasp, or Queen Ant, 
when not with Egg. 1864 A thenxum 559/1 ‘A bad egg', 

. . a fellow who had not proved to be as good as his pro- 
mise. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. xiii. in Harper s Mag. May 
954/2, 1 have other eggs on the spit. 

b. In many proverbial phrases of obvious mean- 
ing ; also, As sure as eggs is eggs ; hence, As safe 
as eggs (in same sense). Teach your grandmother 
to suck eggs : said to those who presume to offer 
advice to others who are more experienced. To 
have all your eggs in one basket : to risk all one’s 
property on a single venture. 

159* Shaks. Rom. £ ful. in. i. 26 Thy head is as full of 
quarrels, as an egge is full of meat. x6o5 Bryskett Civ. 
Life 5 Critiques that spend their eves to find a haire vpon 
an egge. x6io Shelton Onix. III. vii, The Hen fays 
as well upon one Egg as many, a x6xo Babjngton Wks. 
(1622J 51 To be wonne with the egg and lost with^ the 
shelt, is a great inconstancie. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. 1. 
ii. X30 Wc are Almost as like as Egges. 1638 Cihllincw. 
Reitg. Prot. 1. ii. 5 160. 117 They are as like your own, as 
an egge to an egge. a 163a G. Herbert Taenia Prud. 
(1640) sol He that steals an egg, will steal an ox. 1699 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, As sure as Eggs be Eggs. 1707 
T. Stevens tr. Qucvedds Com. Wks. (1709) 348 You would 
have me teach my Grandame to suck Eggs. 1777 Sheridan 
Trip. Searb. iil. iv, As full of good-nature as an egg's full 
of meat. 1857 Hughes Tom Brawn n.. vi, I shafi come 
out bottom of the form as sure as eggs is eggs. 1871 M» 


Collins Mrq. <$• Merclt. III. iv. 1x4 We’ve got the Derby 
and Leger this next year as safe as eggs. 

XI. Comb. 

5. In Plant-names : Eggs and Bacon , Eggs and 
Butter , Eggs and Col/ops; popular names for 
several plants, • esp. Littari a vulgaris, the Field 
Snap-dragon or Toad-flax. 

1878 Britten & Holl. Plant -n Eggs and Bacon. From 
the two shades of yellow' in the fiow’er. 1 Linaria vul- 
garis, Mill.; 2 Lotus corniculatus. Eggs and Butter, 
Linaria vulgaris , Mill. Eggs and Col lops, Linaria 
vulgaris, Mill. ; 2 Ranunculus acris, L. 

0. General comb.: a. attributive, as egg -ball, 

- basket , -cup, -pic, -sauce, -spoon, -stall, -state, -tongs, 
-yelk or -yolk. 

1869 Beeton's Housch. Management 201 "Egg- balls For 
Soups and Made Dishes. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf 
108 The font . . is of an *e.gg-cup form. 1869 Beeton's 
Housch . Managcmetit 8 58 Silver or plated *egg-dishes are 
now very much used, a 1592 Greene Ft. Bacon (1861) 174 
When "egg-pies grow on apple-trees, then w'ill thy grey mare 
prove a bag-piper. 1634 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Gt. Eater 
Kent 12 It is welcome, whether it bee sawsedge or cuftard 
or egge-pye. c 1685 in Dk. Buckhm's Wks. 11705) JI. 48 
She. .neatly dish’d it up with "Egg-sauce. 1828 Macaulay 
Hal/am, Ess. (1865) I. 80/2 Judgments only to be averted 
by salt-fish and egg-sauce. 1824-9 Landor Ituag. Conv. 
(1846) I.273 Those w ho kept "egg-stalls and fish-staUs cursed 
him and removed them. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 38 The 
Continuance of Ants in the "Egg State is somewhat pre- 
carious. x868 Q. Rat. 354 These ‘colifichets’ are made 
principally of the "egg-yelk. 

b. objective, as egg-cat mg vbl. sb. and ppl. adj.; 
-hunter, - laying vbl. sb. and ppl. adj., - monger , 
also, egg-beater, - boiler , - delector , -poacher, - tester , 
-timer, appliances and implements used for or in 
beating, boiling, etc., eggs. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catat. 1x0/2 Patent "Egg Beaters. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. iii. 85 "Egg-eating and 
praw'n -picking are not delicate performances. 1882 A. 
Hepburn in f roc. Be mo. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 505 The 
egg-eating birds kept the wood pigeon within very mode- 
rate bounds. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxvi. 265 Our 
*egg-hunters found it difficult to keep their feet. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. lxi. 186 Like a goose in the 
agonies of "egg-laying. 1676 Shadw'ell Virtuoso jij, All 
oviparous or egg-laying creatures. 1884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 1 10/2 *Egg Poachers. Ibid. 25/1 Microscopes, 
*Egg Testers, Lamps, etc. Ibid. 112/2 An assortment of 
*Egg . .. Timers, etc. 

C. similative, as egg-bald, '-like, -oblong, -shaped, 
adjs.; egg-fashion adv. 

1877 Tennyson Harold v. i, But If thou [the monk] blurt 
thy curse among our folk. . I may give that "egg-bald head 
The tap that silences. X70* Lond. Gaz. No. 3819/8 Three 
Diamonds . . two of them pretty large cut "Egg-fashion. 
i599 T. M[oupet] Silkwormes 18 *Egg-Hke [marginal gloss 
or oval], 1835-6 Todd Cycl . Anat. I. 742/2 The bones 
of the cranium . . concur in the production of an egg-like 
cavity. 1857 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 50 Some of 
them have anything but an egg-like aspect. 1850 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 16 A small oval face.. with an egg-like line 
of cheek and chin. X776 Withering Bot. Arrattgem. 
(1796) I. 155 Seed single, "egg-oblong. 1766 Baker in 
Phil. Trans. LVI. x86 The seeds "egg-shaped, one or two 
strongly adhering to the calyx. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 370 Ceylon is egg shaped.- 

7. Special comb.: egg and anchor, egg and 
dart, egg and tongue (mouldings), varieties of 
the Echinus, produced by the alternation of ver- 
tical with egg-shaped ornaments : see Echinus 3 
and quots. there given ; egg-apple, the fmit of 
the Egg-plant ( Sol anti m Mclongena ) ; egg- bag, 
{ft.) the ovary ; (< b .) - egg-case ; egg-berry (see 
quot.) ; egg-bird, a species of tem {Hydrochc- 
lidofi fuliginosum) common in the West Indies, 
where its eggs are collected for use as food ; egg- 
binding, the condition or disease of a fowl that is 
egg-bound ; egg-born a., produced from an egg ; 
egg-bound ppl. a., said of fowls suffering from 
weakness or disease, so that they are unable to expel 
their eggs ; egg-breaker (see quot.) ; egg-case 
(see quot.) ; egg-cell, the cell or germ from which 
an e gb or a living animal is subsequently developed ; 
egg-cheese (see quot.) ; egg-chinned ppl. a., 

? double-chinned, or having an egg-shaped chin ; 
egg-cluster = egg-case ; egg-coal, coal broken into 
pieces the size of an egg ; egg-covering, the ex- 
ternal membrane of an insect’s egg; egg-dance, 
a dance blindfold among eggs; fig. an intricate x 
and difficult task ; egg-flip = Egg-nog; egg-form, i 
an ellipse ; f egg-fraise, a pancake ; f egg-fry , j 
zoosperms, semen of the male ; cf. Fry ; egg- ! 
full a., as full as an egg is of meat ; egg-glass, 
(a.) a glass for holding an egg; ( b .) a sand-glass 
in which the running of the sand indicates the 
time during which an egg should be boiled ; egg- 
hole (see quot.) ; f egg-hot, * a hot drink made of 
beer, eggs, sugar, and nutmeg’ (Berks. Gloss. 
E. D. S.) ; egg-life (see quot.) ; egg(s)-man, a 
collector of (wild fowls’) eggs ; f egg-nest = egg- 
case; + egg-pea, an old variety of garden pea; 
egg-peg, the sloe; egg-plum, an egg-shaped 
plum, generally of a light yellow colour; egg- 
pop ( U.S.), ? ; egg-posaet — egg-flip ; egg-pouch, 


egg-sac = egg-case ; egg- Saturday, the Saturday 
before Shrove Tuesday - (Nares); egg-slice, a 
kitchen utensil for removing omelets or fried eggs 
from the pan ; egg-spoon, (a.) a spoon used m 
eating eggs ; •(£.) (see quot.) ; f egg-starch a., 
egg-stone = Oolite; egg-sucker (see quot.); egg. 
Sunday, the Sunday before Shrove-Tuesdav ; egg- 
trot = egg-wife $ l rot ; egg-urchin, the popular 
name of one or more species of Echinos ; egg. 
whisk, an utensil for beating eggs to a froth; 
f egg-wife, a woman who offers eggs for sale; 
hence egg- wife’s trot, the pace at which an egg- 
wife would ride to market. 

X751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The profile or contour of the 
echinus, is enriched with *eggs and anchors, altematdy 
placed. 1871 Miss Braddon Lovets xxxii. 257 A house 
glorified within by *egg-and-dart mouldings. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. VI. 253 From this ovary, or v egghag, as it 
is vulgarly called, the fish's eggs drop one by one into 
the womb. 1822 Edin. Rev. XXXVII. 127 Thus also 
spiders carry’ out about their nest or egg-bag. 1878 Brit- 
ten & Holl. Plant-n., ^Egg-berry, Prunus Padus L. Cf. 
Heckbeny. _ 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 54 Small grey 
Fowls no bigger than a Black-bird, yet lay Eggs bigger 
than a Magpy's; and they are therefore by Privateer^ 
called *Egg-birds. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1362 
Upon the shore were . . some egg birds. 1882 Bazaar 15 
Feb. 175 My r queries as to *egg-binding . . my hen bud- 
gerigar died ^egg-bound, ai 631 Drayton Elcrics, Lady 
Aston's Departure , Leda’s brood, Jove’s. *egg-l>orn issue 
smile upon the flood \ 7772 Forster in Phil. Tram. 

LXI I. 422 A sort of Gull, called *Egg- breakers, by the 
natives. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 755 The females [Spiders] 
lay their eggs in these tubes ; inclosing them in a silken 
cocoon, or '"egg-case, which they carry' about with them 
when they' go to hunt. x88o Lanklster Degen. 20 A 
structureless particle, .thrown off from its parent .. known 
as the *egg-cell. 1879 tr. Haeckel s Evol. Man I. vi. m 
The human egg-cell is. .not essentially different from those 
of other Mammals. X784-X815 A. Young Ann. Agric. 
XXXVIII. 504 tE. D. S.) Farmers.. make # egg cheeses., 
by putting five yolks of eggs to every' pound of curd. 1615 
B. Jonson Staple of N . iv. i, My' *egg-chin’d laureate here 
1692 Ray Phys.-Theol. Disc. iv. <1732) 49 Ovary or *Egg. 
cluster. 1857 Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 52 The egg- 
cluster from which the sketch was taken. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss. * Egg -Coal, Pennsylvania. 1835-8 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 270/1 The y'oung..swim about.. the instant 
that they are liberated from the *egg -coverings. 1801 
Strutt Sports 8* Past. m. v. 172 The *egg-dance . . was 
common enough about thirty' years back. x88a Society 18 
Nov. 20/2 The slip is very’ excusable, for. jt is an egg-dance. 
1871 Napheys Prev. fi Cure Dis. 11. iii. 487 Some con- 
centrated liquid nourishment, as a few spoonsful of egg- 
flip or beef-tea. 1551 Recorde Pathw .. Knowl. 1. Bef., it 
is lyke a circle that were brused ..whiche forme Geome- 
tricians dooe call an *egge forme. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 323 An * egg-fraise. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
<5- Sclv. 124 An egg., that sprang from, the impetus ot 
the tread, the Harvey -antang, or contagion and *egg-Iry 
of Kerckring and de Graaf. 1839 Bailey Ees/us xxm 
(1848) 324, 1 am *egg-full of life. 1867 Emerson Lett, tf 
Soc. Aims, Culture Wks. (Bohn) III. 227 No more a 
measure of time than an hour-glass or an *egg-glass. iwi 
Raymond Mining Gloss., *Egg-holc (Derby), a notch cut tn 
the wall of a lode to hold the end of a stempel. J79 ® Lamb 
in Lett. (1849) 25, 1 have been drinking *egg-hot and smok- 
ing Oronooko. 1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man L J. 12 Lgz- 
life or embryo-life within the egg-membranes. 1880 L. L. 
Dawson Bp. Hanning/on (2887) 107 The enthusiastic 
*eggsman . . scrambled up again with the contents 01 tnree 
nests in his pockets. 1704 A. van Leeuwenhoek 
Trans. XXV. 1620, I saw exceeding small ones stm re- 
maining in the Ovarium or *Egg-nest. 1744 Notes <5* Ucserv. 
Tusscrs Husb. 19 Runcival Pease . . in their room are 
got the * Egg-pea, the Sugar-pea, etc. 1878 Britten 0: 
Holl. Plant-n., *Egg-peg Bushes, Primus 
1859 All Y. Round No. 1. 17 The persiman is like a large 
"egg-plum. i860 O. W. Holmes. Pro/. W^' 1 ; 
(Paterson) 6 Water to make "egg-pop with. 1831 *10. 
Ycar-bk. 9 Jan. 61 "Egg-posset, alias Egg-fhp> ^y 1 ’ 
wise .. ‘rum booze*. 1826 Kirby & Si*. Entente, r. Ui -7- 
The only insects .. known to spin an "egg-pouen fixe 
spiders are the hy'drophili, a kind of water beetle. 57 
Wood Com. Objects Sea Shore 50 All the "egg-sacs \ 
have been found empty’. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. it- **• .3 
They [the Gregarina:] have been described under aw ) 
of titles, such as worm-nodules, egg-sacs, etc. Jgj. A* 
Prince in Misc. Ant.Angl. (x8i6j 68 On the sixt 01 icu- 
ruary, beeing "egge satterday, it pleased some gentle 
schollers in the towne to make a dauncing night ol a* • ^ 

next Tuesday following beeing shrovetuesday. 

R. Baker Thcatr. Tri. 37 One trick which he.. seem 
have learned ..from Egge-Saturday in Q x f° rc ^Y* -»f RS 
diversity of meats with diversity of dressing. ‘ 

Glasse Cookery xiv. 238 Fry' them, brown * n _f r ^ h r T,,.. SC | S ’ 
then take them out with an "egg slice. x886 E. ' 

Bp. Hannington viii. (1887) 307 The egg hunter arms 
self .with an instrument called an. "egg-spoon, lme J 
landing-net, at the end of a long, light rod. * v, 

Workcs (N.) Whose calves "eg-starch may’ in some s 
taken As if they’ had been hang’d to smoake hk^ e • 

1822 G. Young Geo/. Sun>. Yorksh. Coast 128281 
rock is called oolite, or "egg-stone, f 1865 ^2 J- 

in Circ. Sc. I. lutrod. Ditc.cz A bird called 
or "Egg-sucker, which chiefly feeds on the eggs »o .j 
. . nests. 1843 Emuleton in Proc. Benv. pot. Lt . * 
No. 11. 51 E. Sphrera. — Common * Egg Urchvt. 

— Purple-tipped Egg Urchin. x6$o H- H. BUKNEt- 
C ij b, A Bawd, a scolding "Egg wife. _ 

Egg (eg), v. 1 [a. ON. cggja (Da. tggtji ~ 

Edui; i>.1 ] 

1. irons. To incite, encourage, urge on; to P r ° 
vokc, tempt. Cf. Edgek. 1 Const (+/»/)_> t0 < 1 
(an action, enterprise, etc.). Oh. exc. as in 2. 



EGG, 


EGOISM, 




c x2oo Trite Coll. Horn. 195 Alse pe deuel him to egged e. 
c 1230 Halt Me id. 3, & egge 5 to brudlac. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (rSio) 278 pe clergi of Scotland egged per 
kyngjon, c 1350 Will. Palertte 1230 He sent enuiously 
to pemperour and egged him swipe bi a certayne_ day 
bataile to a bide, c 1386 Chaucer Pcrs. F. 7 892 pei pat 
eggen or consenten to pe stnne bien partiners of pe sinne. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 136 Eggyn, or entycyn to doon well 
or yvele [P. eggen, or styre to gode or yll], iuetto, pro - 
voco. 1508 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys 141 b, He shall haue 
frendes and felawys at honde. To egge him forwarde vnto 
vnhappynes. 3513 Douglas sEncis v. viii. 17 Thai foyne 
at vthir, and eggis^ to bargnne. 1563-87 Foxe A. fy M . 
(1596) 299/1 Especiallie being egged .. by his brethren 
taking it to stomach. /11593 H. Smith Whs. (1866-7) I. 
379 A man which sharpens his enemy with taunts, when he 
.would egg him to fight. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. 
I. xi. (1622) 21 The like occasion egged him to the like 
cruelty against Semp. Gracchus. 1665 Manley Grotius * 
Lcnv-C. lYarrs 93 Their suspicions egged them to cruelty. 
2. -with on. Const, to, etc. 

1566 Brant Horace ' Sat. v. Db, He egge them on to 
speake some thyng, whiche spoken may repent them. 1594 
Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits iv. (1S96) 45 Sibils and Bac- 
chants. .men think are egged on by some diuine inspiration. 
1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. m. xxxii, That foregoing 
light That egs us on 'cording to what we have liven. 1692 
Wood Ath.Oxon. II. 328 Mathew Hazard [was] a mam 
Incendiary in the Rebellion, violently egged on by his 
wife. 2705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. J257 Thus they egg 
Men on to old Age , . till they learn too late. 2747 Carte 
Hist. Eng-. I. 22 Everything conspired to . . egg them on to 
the undertaking. 2852 Thackeray Esmond 11. x. (1876) 
207 Schemers and flatterers would egg him on. 

Egg* (eg), v . 2 [f. the sb.] trans. a. In comb. 
To egg and cnimb : to cover with yolk of egg and 
crumbs, b. To pelt with (rotten) eggs. c. intr. 
To collect (wild fowls’) eggs. 

1833 Mark vat P. Simple i, ‘They be all hegged and 
crumbed.’ 2857 Baltimore Sun x Aug. (Bartlett) The 
abolition editor of the Newport News, was egged out of 
Alexandria .. on Monday. 1864 Mrs. H. Wood Trev. 
Hold III. ix. 132 To see a sweetbread egged and crumbed. 
2883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 806/1 An Iowa poet has been 
egged by the populace. 2887 E. C. Dawson Bp. Hanning - 
ton viii. 106 They .. fished, egged . . and explored to their 
heart’s content. 

Egge, obs. var. of Edge sb. and v . 1 
Egged (egd),///. a , [f. Egg sb. + -ed.] Mixed 
with egg. 

2835 T. Hook G. Gurney (2850) I. v. 107 Directions about 
egged -wine. 

t E’gger, sb J Obs. Also 6 eggar. [f. Egg v . 1 
+ -EE. j One who urges on or incites ,* an insti- 
gator. Also egger on. 

2598 Barret Theor. Warresw. i. 120 , 1 wish the ill yeare 
to his Eggars and setters on. 2605 Ansxu. Supposed Discov. 
Romish Doctr. 37 The eggers and instruments of all those 
slaughters. 1693 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen. 524 An 
egger on, imputsor. 

Egger (e'go- 1 ), sb2' [f. Egg zl 2 + -er.] One 
who collects (wild fowls’) eggs. 

2875 Bp. Hannington inDawson Life (1887) viii. 109 And 
to the eggers of this isle The emu’s egg she shows. 

Egger (e'gsj), sb$ Also eggar. [app. f. Egg 
sb.- f-Eu; see quot. 1720.] A collector’s name for 
various species of moths, esp. the Oak Egger-moth 
(. Bornbyx qucrcits ), 

’3705 B. Wilkes Bowles New Collection Engl. Moths 
Plate I, The Great Egger Moth. 1720 Albin Nat. Hist. 
Insects , Descr. PI. xviii, It spun itself, .a britle brown Case 
b, in form of an Egg, like Caterpillar a in the next plate; 
for which reason they are called by some the great and 
small Egger. 1775 M. Harris Eng. Lcpid. 2r. 1859 

W. Coleman Woodlands (1862) 89 The caterpillar of that 
fine large insect, the Oak Egger-moth, is said to feed on the 
leaves of the Heath. *869 E. Newman Nat. Hist. Brit. 
Moths 4 r The Pale Oak Eggar ( Trichiura cratxgi)', the 
Small Eggar \Eriogastcr lanestris ' ; the Oak Eggar ( Bom - 
byx qutrrcus) ; the Grass Eggar {Bornbyx trifolii). 1884 
Pall Mall G. 12 Aug. 3/2 An oak-egger has been seen in 
•Hyde Park. 

Egging (e’gir}), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Egg v . 1 + -ing 1.] 
An urging forward, incitement, instigation. Also 
egging forzuard or on. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 397 pat heued pat lob helede wiS 
pe deules eginge was his rihte bileue. a 1300 Cursor M. 
7206 His [Samson's] wijf wald noght fin Thorn egging of 
his wiperwin. a 2400 Octouian 688 Selle hem noght For 
no eggenges. 2522 Old City Acc. Bk. Archxol. XLIII, A 
fyne lost by John Stone for eggyng of an other mannes ap- 
prentice from his' maistre xxd. 2564- Hanvard Eulropius 
YU. 63 Antonius began a greate ciuill warre through the., 
egging forward of his wife Cleopatra. 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence's Hecyra 11. i, They have married by your egging 
on, a 2659 Cleveland Whs. (1687) 370 How curst an egging 
. . do these unwily Dances bring. 2875 A. R. Hope School- 
boy Fr. 90 He needed very little egging on, to talk nonsense. 

E’ggingf, vbl. sb . 2 ' [f. Egg v.- + -iN&k] The 
action of collecting (wild fowls’) eggs ; also allrib. 

2883 G. C. Davies Norfolli Broads u. is The unholy trade 
of egging and bird-destroying. 1886 E._ C. Dawson Bp. 
Hannington viii. (1887) 107 They had arrived in the height 
of the egging season. 

Eggler (cgloi). dial. [f. Egg sb., ? after pedlar 
or higgler .] An egg-dealer and poulterer. 

2792 Census (Mcrtoun\ in Stat. Acc. Sc. (1795) XIV. 589 
Weavers 4, Clothier 1, Egglers 2. 2869 Daily Nexus 6 Jan,, 
But his chief profession is that of an ‘ eggler,’ that is, he 
used to buy eggs and forward them in large quantities to 
England. 1&80 Daily Nexus 11 Nov. 6/6 They do not even 
eat the eggs, but sell them to an ‘eggler’. 1882 Supp. 
Oxford Gloss. , Eggler , a poulterer. 
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Egglet (e'glet). noncc-iod. [f. Eg a sb. + -let.] 
A small egg. 

1B83 Comh. Mag., On being 1 Pilled The sight of those 
addled egglet s [pills] lying in their cardboard nest. 

E’ggling, vbl. sb. Sc. [f. Egg sb. after Egg- 
ler.] The business of an eggler. 

2881 J. Younger Autobiog. ix. 90 Try the eggling or 

cadgering. 

t E'ggment. Ol?s. [f. Egg v. + -ment ; an 
early example of the addition of -ment to an Eng. 
vb.] Incitement, instigation. 

C1340 Cursor M. 25733 (Fairf.) We synne porou egmentof 
per pre. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Ensues T. 744 Thurgh 
wommannes eggement Mankynde was lorn, c 2440 Promp. 
Parv. 136 Egment, or sterynge, incit ament urn. 

Egg-nOg(g (e-g-np-g). Also ( rarely ) egg- 
noggy. [t. Egg + Nog strong ale.] A drink in 
which the white and yolk of eggs are stirred up 
with hot beer, cider, wine, or spirits. 

1825 Bro. Jonathan I. 256 The egg-nog. .had gone about 
rather freely. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas II. 
179 Followed by the production of a tumbler of egg-noggy. 
2853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xlvi. (1856) 428 And made an 
egg-nogg of eider eggs. ,1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 91, I 
would rely chiefly on egg-nog, beef essence, and quinine. 

E'gg-plant. A popular name for the Solatium 
esculentum, originally given to the white-fruited 
variety, but afterwards extended to that which 
bears the purple fruit or Aubergine. 

1767 J. Abercrombie Ez>. Man cnvn Gard. (1803) 102 The 
choicest kinds [of tender annuals] are the double balsams. . 
ice-plant, egg-plant, etc. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xvi. 202 When this [its fruit] is white it has the name of 
Egg-Plant. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life xv. 273 Soup made 
of a glutinous vegetable, and the egg-plant roasted before 
the fire. 1861 Delamer Kitck. Gard. 125 There is the 
purple-fruited egg-plant, and the white-fruited egg-plant. 

Eggritte, obs. form of Egret. 

E'gg-sliell. [f. Egg sb. + Shell.] The shell 
or external calcareous covering of an egg ; often 
as a type of worthlessness or of fragility. 

c 1300 K. Alls. 577 He fondith to creope. . Ageyn into the 
ay-schelle. 2471 Ripley Compi. Alch. vm. in Ashm. (3652) 
171 Fro Eggshells calcynyd. 2562 J. Heywood Prov. <5- 
Epigr. (1867) 36, I gat not so muche. .As. .a poore egshell. 
1599 H. Buttes Diet's Dry Din. To Rdr., I haue put into 
a by-dish (like Eg-shelles in a Saucer) what worthily may 
breed offence, a 1618 Raleigh Prcrog. Pari. 57 Without 
the Kings acceptation, both the publicke and priuate ad- 
uices be but as emptie Egg-shels. 1799 Hatchett in Phil. 
Trans r. LXXXIX. 328 The carbonate of lime exceeds in 
quantity the phosphate . . in the egg shells of birds. 2859 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 63/1 The pores of the egg-shell may 
be easily stopped by any.. oily matter. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 2213 He.. babbled.. How Enid never.. cared a broken 
egg-shell for her lord. 

b. allrib., chiefly swiilalivc. Egg* shell eh via : 
a porcelain ware of extreme thinness and delicacy. 

2835 Willis PenciUings II. xlv. S2 We. .stepping into an 
egg-shell caique, crossed the Golden Horn. 2860 Emerson 
Cond. Life y\\. Wks. (Bohn) II. 424 We come out of our 
egg-shell existence. 1862 C. P- Hodgson Resid. Japan 31 
Fragile and sweetly pretty little egg-shell porcelain cups. 
2887 Times 11 Aug. 13/2 The egg-shell sides of the Mercury. 
Hence Egg-shell-fnl, as a measure of quantity. 
2460-70 Bk. Quintessence 29 An eye-schelle ful of good 
brejnnynge water. 1579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 73 
Drink an egshelfull of the iuice of Betony. 1746 Berkeley 
Sec. Let. Tar-xvatcr § 14 An egg-shell full of tar. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Obserit . Surg. (1771) 247 , 1 found about an Egg- 
Shell full of purulent Serosity. 

Eggy (e'gi), a. [f. Egg +-y.] a. Full of eggs, 
abounding in eggs. b. Marked with stains of egg. 

1709 Ratnbl. Fttddle.Caps 7 So Eggy withal, that a man 
would have Sworn, He had just in the Pill’ry been taking a 
Turn. 

Eghe, obs. form of Eve. 

Egir, obs. form of Eager, a. 

EgiBtment, var. of Agistment. 
x68i J. W. Syst.Agric. 325, Egistments , cattle taken in to 
graze or be fed by the week or month. 

E glandular (i^ize-nditflai), a. Bot. [f. 'E- 
PrcfA rf Glandular.] That has no glands. 

2870 J. D. Hooker Student's Flora 21 Matthiola incana 
. .pod eglandular. 

Eglandulose (i£ice-ndi/7lJ«s\ a. Bot. [f. E- 
pref$ + Glandulose.] = prec. 

1878 Hulme Wild' Flowers I. Summary' 15 Leaves pin- 
nate, eglandulose, slightly hairy. 

Eglantine 1 (e-glantain, -tin). Forms: 4-6 
eglentine, (6 eggletyne), 7- eglantine, [a. F. 
Eglantine ( = Pr. aigleutiud), f. OF. aiglcnt of same 
meaning, prob. repr. Lat. type *aculentus prickly, 
f. acu-s needle + -lentus suffix, as in vim-lentus, 
lucu-lentus ; cf. aatlcus sting, prickle.] 

1. The Sweet-briar : also attrib. 
c 1400 Maundev. ii. 14 There he was crouned with Eglan- 
tier [zn r. Eglentine]. 2551 Turner Herbal 1. N vj a, The 
eglentine is much like the common brere but the leues are 
swet^and pleasant to smel to. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 
152 Quite ouer-cannoped with. .Eglantine. 2688 R. Holme 
Armoury ir. 62 h The Eglantine Rose is the Sweet brier 
Rose, a 2763 Shenstone Odes (2765) 122 Nor spare the 
sweet-leaft eglantine. i8zo Keats Isabella xxiv, Ere the 
hot sun count His dewy rosary on the eglantine. 1882 Miss 
Braddon Mount-Royal II. iv. 82 Hedges filled with honey- 
suckle and eglantine. I 

H 2. By Milton possibly taken for : The honey- 1 
suckle. l 


163* Milton L' Allegro 48 Through the sweetbriar or the 
vine, Or the twisted eglantine. 

E'glantine (See quot.) 

2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862I I. vi. 31 Eglantine, a stone 
of the hardness and grain of marble. 

Eglatere (eglatlfj). Ohs. cxc. poet. Forms : 
5 eglantere, 4-5 eglenter, -ier. [a. OF. csglan- 
ticr , aiglantier (mod.F. eglantier), f. aiglant (see 
Eglantine i) + -ier, as in ros-ier rose-tree, etc.] 
= Eglantine E 

a 1387 Sin oft. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 Bedegar est 
nodus rosx albm silvestris, vulgar] nomine, eglenter. 2459 
Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 226 Ij gilt peces with ij coverkills 
with treites of eglenters. a 2500 Flower <$■ Leaf viii, The 
hegge. . With sicamour was set and eglatere. Ibid, xii, I . . 
Thought suddenly I felt so swete an air Of the Eglarttere. 
1830 Tennyson Dirge _ 23 The woodbine and eglatere Drip 
sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 

Egle, obs. form of Eagle. 
t Egle'che, a. Obs. [app. repr. or f. OE. 
agl&ca, aglxcea, sb., cruel person, fierce warrior, f. 
aglae misery, sharp conflict ; of uncertain origin.] 
? Valiant. 

a 1250 Prov. AElfrcd in O. E. Misc. 102 Knyhtes egleche. 
a 1300 Magdalena in Saints’ Lives { 1887) 462 SJei3e men 
and. egleche . . Lustniez noube to mi speche. C2300 in R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) Append. XX. 125 pe lefdi [the empress 
Matilda) was egleche. 

Eg-lenter, obs. form of Eglatere. 

Eglogue, obs. form of Eclogue. 
tEglomerate (i'glp'mercit), v. Obs.-° [as iff. 
L. *eglomerdt - ppk stem of*cglower t f-re, f. c out + 
glomerare to wind or gather into a ball ; f. glomus, 
-er-is clew, or ball.] trans. and intr. 

1656 Blount Glossogr, , Eglomerace [sic], to unwinde. 
1775 Ash, Eglomeratc , to unwind itself. In mod. Diets. 
Eglotte, obs. var. of Aglet. 

1570 Levins Manip. 276 An Eglotte, braclcolunt. 
E'gma. A ‘ stage rustic’s ’ blunder for Knigra. 
1588 Shaks. L.L.L. m.i.73 Noegma,no riddle, nolenuoy. 

II Ego fe-gtf, pg 0). Mctaph. [L. ego I.] 

That which is symbolized by the pronoun I ; 
the conscious thinking subject, as opposed to the 
non-ego or object. Also htunorously , for 'self*. 

The pronunciation (t‘go) is now seldom heard in England, 
though no other is recognized in the 1885 edition of Ogilvie, 
and in the 2886 edition of Webster. In the derivatives 
egoisin, egotism , etc. the sound (/), given in the same" dic- 
tionaries without alternative, is in Eng. use still more rare 
than in the case of the primary word. 

[2789 Cowper Letter 6 June, To thee both Ego and all 
that Ego does is interesting.] 2814 Galt Rothelan II. 201 
He plainly regarded Ego as one of the most captivating 
of the human race. 28*9 Edin. Rev. L. 200 In every act 
of consciousness we distinguish a self or ego. 1847 Lewes 
Hist.. Philos. (1867) II. 514 The Ego is essentially an 
Activity ; consequently free. 1870 Gladstone Prim. Homer 
(1878) 142 The harmonious laws of his mind are every where 
visibly at work — but the ego — the mere personality — is 
nowhere to be traced. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) II. 
iv. 51 While the Non-ego shifts, the Ego remains the same. 

b. Comb, ego-altruistic [the first element leally 
stands for egoistic ] : see quot. 

2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. II. viii. vii. 595 The 
ego-altruistic sentiments, .sentiments which while implying 
self-gratification, also imply gratification in others. 

Hence Ego-hood, nonce-wd. [f. L. ego I + 
-Hood.] Individuality, personality. 

2873 Brit. Q. Rev. LVII. 79 We must face .. the reality 
of our own ego-hood. 

EgOical (egJu'ikal), a. [f. Ego + -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to egotism. 

Egoism (e‘g-, f'gaiiz’m). [ad. F. egoisme, ad. 
mod.L. egoismus, f. L. ego I : see -ism. Cf. 
Egomism.] 

1. Metaph. The belief, on the part of an indi- 
vidual, that there is no proof that anything exists 
but his own mind ; chiefly applied to philo- 
sophical systems supposed by their adversaries 
logically to imply this conclusion. 

[272* C. M. Pfaff {title), De Egoismo, nova philosophica 
hmresi.] 2785 Reid Int. Poivcrs it. x. 285, I am left alone 
in that forlorn state of egoism. 1803 Edin. Rez>. I. 279 The 
egoism of Berkeley and Hume is largely incorporated in 
his system. 

2. Ethics. The theory which' regards self-interest 
as the foundation of morality. Also, in practical 
sense: Regard to one’s own interest, as the su- 
preme guiding principle of action ; systematic 
selfishness. (In recent use opposed to altruism.) 

2800 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 234/1 Affection ..was 
lost in selfishness or according to their new word Egoism. 
X835JT. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 203 A contrast 
of his egoism (for he was beneficed on them) with the 
generous abandonment of rights by the other members of 
the Assembly. 2840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 463 Egoism .. 
is sure to_ prevail whenever the pressure of high Christian 
motives is removed. 2850 Carlyle Latter-day Pamph. 
i- 9 The mature man, hardened into sceptical egoism, knows 
no monition but that of his own frigid cautions. 2860 Mill 
Repr. Goz’t. {1865) 19/2 Religion in this shape is quite con- 
sistent with the most selfish and contracted egoism. 2873 
H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. viii. 298 The promptings of ego- 
ism are duly restrained by regard for others, 
b. (See quot.) 

188a Haeckel in NatnreXXVI. 540 The natural instinct 
of self-preservation, Egoism. 
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EGRESS. 


EGOIST. 

• c. pi. Selfish, aims or purposes ; instances of 
selfishness. 

*795 T. Jefferson Writ. Wks. 1859 IV. 115 It must be 
so extensive as that local egoisms may never reach its 
greater part. 1843 Carlyle Past Pr. (1858) 90 Hearsays, 
egoisms, purblind dilettantisms. 1870 J. Stirling^ Mill on 
Trades Un . in Recess Stud. viii, 309 The internecine strife 
of anarchical egoisms. 

' 3. In matters of opinion : a. The habit of look- 
ing upon all questions chiefly in their relations 
to oneself, b. Excessive exaltation of one’s own 
opinion ; self-opinionatedness. 

1840 Gladstone Ch. Prim, 134 He is deprived of every 
shadow of a plea to impute fanaticism or any form of 
egoism. 1842 Robertson Lect. 169 That egoism of man., 
can . . read in the planets only prophecies of himself. 1870 
Lowell Among- my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873)177 Every narrow 
provincialism whether of egoism or tradition. 

4. — Egotism i. 

1807 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 69 Pardon me these 
egoisms. 1870 Gladstone Print. Horn. (1878) 148 Never 
once, .does Odusseus indulge in the slightest egoism. 1870 
Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xxxiv. 4 Note the egoism of this 
verse and of those preceding it. 

5. Hindu Philosophy. Used as transl. of Skr. 
abhimdna , by some rendered ‘ self-consciousness \ 

x86z F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 45 Theorem of egoism. 
x378 Cowell A phorisms of Sandila 1 10 The S&n-khya con- 
siders ‘intellect* ‘egoism’, and ‘mind’ as quite distinct 
from each other. 

Egoist (e-g-, fg«|ist). [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] 

1. (See quot.) 

1785 Reid Int. Powers 640 A sect.. called Egoists, who 
maintained that we have no evidence of the existence of 
anything but ourselves, i860 Mansel Proleg. Logica App. 
313 It would not add one tittle to the evidence of the fact. . 
in the eyes of anyone hut an Egoist. 

2. One who makes regard to his own interest 
the guiding principle of his conduct. 

1870 Sat. Rev. 15 Nov., He is .. thoroughly selfish, an 
‘egoist,* as Mr. Meredith, adopting current slang, writes 
the word which used to be * egotist *. 

3. One who talks much about himself ; = Ego- 
tist. Also quasi-aaj/. 

1794 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 217 My next letter 
shall be less egoist. 1831 Lytton Godolph . xix. (1877) 102, 

I will turn egoist, and tell you my adventures. 

Egoistic (eg-, rgO|i-stik), a. [f. prec. +-ic.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, metaphy- 
sical or ethical egoism. 

a 1834 Coleridge On Faith in Lit. Rem. IV. (1839) 434 
The thirst and pride of power, despotism, egoistic ambition. 
1839 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 194 Of Absolute 
Idealism only two principal species are possible, .the The- 
istic and the Egoistic. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 18 
The egoistic conceit that the soul energizes, enjoys, and 
suffers, is the foundation of desire, . aversion, virtue, etc. 
1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics i, 9 Egoistic and Universalistic 
Hedonism. 

2. Of feelings, desires, actions : Self-regarding, 
prompted by self-interest ; in bad sense, selfish. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 255 His very pity will be 
cowardly, egoistic, — sentimentality, or little better. 

3. Given to talk about oneself; = Egotistic. 

1852 Robertson Lect. 170 Among.. the egoistic class of 
first-rate poets, severe justice compels me . . to place Lord 
Byron. 

Egoistical (eg-, Jgo ,rstikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.J = prec. Hence Egoi’stically adv., from an 
egoistical point of view. 

1B42 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's IVhs. II._ 817/1 If the 
Idea be regarded as a mode of the human mind itself, we 
have a scheme of Egoistical Idealism. 2836 , Sir H. Taylor 
Statesman xxxi. 235 There is a dignity in the desire^ to be 
right .. which will not fail to supersede what is egoistical 
and frivolous in a man’s personal feelings in society. 1847 
Lewes H ist. Pkilos.(\%bj) 1. 57 He had learned to despise the 
splendours of rank and fortune, without being misanthrop- 
ical or egoistical. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics xii. 207 
Each profits egoistically from the growth of an altruism. 
E’goistry. noncc-iod. [f. Egoist + -ry.] = 
Egoism. • 

1841 Ld. Shaftesbury in Life ix. (1887) 184 His. love of 
expediency, his perpetual egoistry. 

Egoity (egJu,iti). [f. Ego 4- -ity.] a.- Self- 
hood; that which forms the essence of personal 
identity, b. (See quot. 1 S 67 .) 

1651 Biggs New Disp. t 290 Our individual singularity 
and egoity. 1667 H. More Div. Dial, n, xvii. (1713) 139 
Those mysterious depths of Satan which the Theosophers 
so diligently discover, such as are Ipseity, Egoity, or Selfish- 
ness. _ 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 198 If you would 
permit me to use a school term, I would say the egoity re- 
mains. 1867 J. H. Stirling tr. Sc/nvcgler's Hist. Philos. 
(ed. 8) 261 We are Jo understand .. not the particular indi- 
vidual, but the universal ego, universal reason .. Egoity and 
individuality, the pure ana the empirical ego, are entirely 
different ideas. 

Egoizer (e'gfljoizai). rare. [f. *egoize v. (f. L. 
ego + - 1 ZF.) + i;h.J Used as trans. of Skr. ahamkdra 
{.lit. 'ego-maker’) a term in Hindu philosophy. 
See quot. and cf. Egoism 5 . 

i85x F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 57 That internal organ 
which has egoism for its characteristic affection is the 
egoizer. 

Egomania (egamr^nia). humorous, [f. Gr. 
I + ftayla madness ; after monomania, biblio- 
mania, etc.] Morbid egotism. 

1825 W. S. Walker Poet. Whs. (1852) Introd. 88 Would 
1 could get rid of tins egomania 1 


jjE'gomen. rare — x . [ad. Gr. -fiyovjitvos, pr. 
pple. of 1 ) 7 UoQcu to lead.] A monastic functionary 
in the Greek Church. 

1591 Horsey Trav.(i%sj) 174. The principally. arch ieman- 
ders and egomens of the. .religious houses of his kingdom. 

t E'gomism. Obs. 7-are. [a. Fr. egomisme : see'' 
Ego and -ism. The inserted m Littre conjectures 
to be derived from the pronoun me. More prob- 
ably the word was a parody of some older term, 
such as atomisme . ] The belief of one who con- 
siders himself the only being in existence. 

[1727 Ramsay Disc, sur la My t hoi. 90 Une espece de 
Pyrrhonisme nomme VEgomisme, ou chacun se croit le seul 
etre existent.] c 1730 A. Baxter Enq. Nat. Soul (1745) XI. 
21 That kind of Scepticism called Egomism. 1856 W. H. 
Thompson in A. Butler Hist. Anc. Philos. I. 80 note. It 
[egoism] is not more barbarous than its homonym * egotism ’, 
and much less so than ‘ egomism which occurs in ‘ Baxter 
On the Soul ’, where it is attributed to certain Cartesians. 

Egophony, var. of /Egophony. 

Egotheism (egdJwTz’m). rare . [f. Gr. iyw + 
6e-os God + -ism.] The (mystical) identification 
of oneself with the Deity. 

1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. vii. i. 7 The arrogant 
egotheism of some passages they took in another sense. 
1882 J. Nichol Amcr. Lit . viii. 267 He approaches the 
Egotheism of the Sufis. 

Egotism (e-g-, jg^tiz’m). [f. Ego + -ism, with 
intrusive t as in Agiotage. 

If the statement of Addison (quot. 1714) can be trusted, 
the word seems to have been invented by some of the Port- 
Royalists to range with the terms of rhetoric denoting 
‘figures of speech’ and the like. (In accordance with this, 
Lord Chesterfield speaks of ‘ the egotism * as one might say 
‘ the aposiopesis ’, ‘ the chiasmus’.) It seems probable that 
egotism was formed on the pattern of some older word in 
-otism ; cf. for example Kr. idiot isme. ] 

1. The obtrusive or too frequett use of the 
pronoun of the first person singular : hence the 
practice of talking about oneself or one’s doings. 

1714 Add-on Spcct. No. 562 P3 The Gentlemen of Port- 
Royal, .branded this Form of Writing [in the First Person] 
with the Name of an Egotism. 1747 Chesterf. Lett . I. 
cxxix. 344 Banish the egotism out of your conversation. 
17. . Ibid. II. 238 Though I do not recommend the egotism 
to you with regard to any body else, I desire that you will 
use it with me. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. Introd. 16 
The nature of journals renders egotisms unavoidable. 1775 
Mason Mem. Gray Poems (1775) 173 The Reader., will 
excuse this short piece of egotism. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 
I. xxx. 407 The egotism of personal narrative. 

2. The vice of thinking too much of oneself; 
self-conceit, boastfulness ; also, selfishness. 

1800 Med. frill. IV. 503 My readers will pardon any appear- 
ance of egotism, .since it is not easy to talk of oneself without 
giving offence. 1830 Coleridge Lect. Shahs. II. 116 The in- 
tense selfishness, the alcohol of egotism, which would rather 
reign in hell than serve in heaven. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Men , Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 381 His absorbing egotism 
was deadly to all other men. 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. 
in. vii. joi Sin is the withdrawing into self and egotism out 
of the vivifying life of God. 1858 Greener Gunnery 232 
Without egotism, I can safely offer to make a gun or guns 
against any maker] n the world. 1878 Lecky Eng. in z8 ih 
C. II. vii. 257 An intense class and national egotism then 
dominated all politics. 

Egotist (e*g-, PgdHst). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who makes too frequent use of the pronoun I ; 
one who thinks or talks too much of himself ; 
a selfish person. Also attrib . 

1714 Addison Spcct. No. 562 P4 The most eminent Ego- 
tist., was Montaigne, the author of the. .Essays.* 1806 R. 
Jamieson Pop. Ball. <5- Songs I. Pref. 4 A man, that acknow- 
ledges favours may be allowed to be an egotist. 1830 
Macintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 175 As much an ego- 
tist as Montaigne; but not so agreeably so. 1848 W. H. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. II. 452 Such is, in the 
egotjst and vulgar meaning of the phrase, the genius of the 
ambitious. 1853 Robertson Lect. 240 The egotist is ever 
speaking and thinking of that which belongs to himself 
alone. _ i860 Reade Cloister //. 1 vii. The sailors were 
preparing to desert the_ sinking ship in the little boat, .then 
there was a rush of egotists ; and thirty souls crowded into it . 

Egotistic (eg-, Fgoti’stik), a. [f. prfec. + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or characterized by, egotism. 

ci86q Wraxall tr. R. Houdin iv. 36, I began to lose the 
egotistic indifference which a lengthened illness ' usually 

E roduces. 1865 Reader 8 July 30 His diction is entirely 
is own, avowedly egotistic. 1877 Mozley Univ. Serin. 
iii. 70 The Christian hope of immortality cannot be an ego- 
tistic hope. 

Egoti'stical, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] =prec. 
1825 Macaulay Milton , Ess. (1851) I. 14 The character of 
a writer from the passages directly egotistical. 1841 
D’Israeli Amen. Lit,* (1867) 321 Patriotism has often 
covered the most egotistical motives.- 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin. Ixxxvi. (1878) 607, I have a right to be garrulous 
and^ egotistical. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xlix. 268, I am 
talking in an. .egotistical, .manner. 

Hence Egotistically adv., in an egotistical 
manner, as a result of egotism. 

1809-12 Mar. Edceworth Vrzuan iii. (1832) 195 Egotisti- 
cally secured from the pains of sympathy. 1848 Djckens 
Dombey (C. D. ed.) 66 An old black cat .. lay .. upon the 
centre foot of the fender purring egotistically.^ 1880 JJ. 
James Bettvolio j. 344 A man. .who assumes, a trifle egotist- 
ically, that the rest of the world was equally at leisure. 

Egotize (e-g-, f-g<Itaiz), v. [f. Egot-ism : see 
ize.J inir. To talk or write ih an egotistic way. 
Hence E-gotizing vbl. sb. and pfil. a. 

1789 Cowper Lett. 6 June, I egotire in my letters to thee. 


1791 2 nd Ep. f. Priestley in Poet. Register fiBoS) 406 E’en 
the first egotizing sentence flags. 1811 L. Hawkixs Ctas 
$ Gertr.y$, I am involving myself in the sinsyf preaching 
and egotising. 1865 R. Paul Let. in Mem. xix (1872) 3-8 
I am not going to egotise. 

■ Egranulose (igra:aniirleN-s), a. Bo/, [f. E- 
pref? + Granulose.] Without granules. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Egre, obs. form of Eager. 
tEgre-dient, a. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. bgreaitnt. 
cm, pr. pple. of igredi to go out, f. i out+^raaVto 
step.] That goes out or issues forth. 

1635 Person Varieties u. 74 The one is as ingredient, the 
other as egredient. 

Egregious (tgrrd.Rias, -dzis;), a. Also 6 te-, 
egregius. [f. L. egregi-us, f. e out -t-gre.e, gng-ii 
flock + -ova : hence lit., towering above the flock.] 
•fl. Prominent, projecting. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man yiL.92 All the poynt, and 
egregious portion of the right side of this inuolucre. 

2. Remarkable in a good sense : 

a. Of persons and personal qualities : Dis- 
tinguished, eminent, excellent, renowned. Oh. 
(exc. in humorously pedantic use). 

C1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng : Hist. (1846) I. 172 Peda, the 
sonne of Penda, an mgregius yonge gentilmanne. 1590 
Marlowe 2 nd Pt. Tamburl. 1. i, Egregious viceroj-s of 
these eastern parts. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ex. xxxviil 23 
Ooliab . . was himself also an egregious artificer in wood 
1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 283, I am not so 
egregious a mathematician as you are. 1738 Birch Mitten 
in Milton's Whs. (1738) I. App. 84 Egregious was their 
Loyalty and Veneration of Majesty. 1820 L. Hu sr Indi- 
cator No. 53 There is a school book by the egregious 
John Amos Comenius. 1855 Thackeray Ncivccvics I. 122 
When he wanted to draw . . some one splendid and egre- 
gious, it was Clive he took for a model. 

b. Of things : Remarkably good or great. Of 
events and utterances : Striking,' significant. lObs. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, n. (Palfr.) Prol., Certain 
reserved sentences very egregious lively and excellent. 
X599 Shaks. Hen. V , iv. iv. 11 Except .. thou doe glue to 
me egregious^ Ransome. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 220 
This is egregious doctrine, and for which one day charity 
will much thanke them/ 17x0 T. Fuller Phann. Extern}. 
147 It [emulsion] is especially of egregious use in Fevers. 

3. Remarkable in a bad sense; gross, flagrant, 
outrageous. [This sense does not belong to L. 
egregius or to It. egregio ; prob. it arose from an 
ironical use of 2 , though our earliest quotations 
afford no evidence of this.] ' 

a. of persons and personal attributes. 

1573 Harvey Lcttcr-bk. (1884) 33 Thai them selvs can- 
not dissemble it without egregius iinpudenci. 1593 Nashe 
Four Lett. Confut. 67 Egregious is neuer used in engush 
but in the extreame ill part. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 211 
Italian Fiend. .Egregious murtherer. 1648 Milton Obstre. 
Art. Peace (1851) 576 Egregious Liars and Impdstors. *734 
Fielding Univ. Gallant v.i, He would be an egregious ass 
who wou’d venture to lay out his money in them [jewels]. 
1839 James Louis XIV, I. 50 The egregious superstition 
of the higher orders. 1864 Morning Star 13 Sept., Every 
tradesman, .with egregious bonhomie tries to cheat you. 

b. of things, actions, etc. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii. (1641)88 He toucheth seventy 
towards servants, as a hainous and egregious oflence. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 47 r 2 People that want Sense, do al- 
ways in an egregious Manner want Modesty, vpn-* 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. li. 48 An egregious exercise ot 
tyranny. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. ii. (1828) 1. 3* yf* 
egregious waste of time. 1878 Lecky Eng. in *S th C. D* 
vii. 426 No blunder could have been more egregious. • 

4. nonce-use . Wandering from the flock. 

1873 Browning Red Cott. Night-C. 1203 An egregious 
sheep. .Unearthed the image in good Mailleville’s time. 

Hence Egre'gionsness, the quality of being 
egregious ; the possession of uncommon qualities. 

1632 Sherwood, Egregiousness, excellence. 1877 Tune 1 
Feb. 19. 12/1 Professor Guthrie pointed out that water. - 
is unusual, and shows egregiousness in its properties. - 

Egre’giously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] * In an 
egregious manner, remarkably; in 171 b c * 0CC T 
sionally in a good sense, remarkably well, excel- 
lently ; now exclusively in bad or ironical sense, 
grossly, monstrously, shamefully. 

a 1555 Latimer in Foxe A. $ M. (1684) III. 368 
I blotted your Paper vainly, and played the fool egre- 
giously. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Etiz. 1 . an. 2 . y 
The French egregiously dissembled a desire of P e3C * 
<11693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xix. 156 Whom he had se 
to act his part most egregiously upon the Stage- * 
Trollope Belton Est. II. xiv. 267 Well aware.. that he was 
trespassing egregiously. 

Egremoigne, -moyn, obs. ff. Agrimony. . 
<1x387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anccd. Oxon.) 9 
egremoyn. <z X450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 3 A gun cm a u 
agrimonia.. gall, et angl. egremoigne. * , 

Egress (f'gres), sb. [ad. L. Pgrcsst/s, n. 01 
action f. egredi f. c out + gradi to step.] . 

1. A going out, or issuing forth, from an enclose 
or confined place ; the right or liberty of going 
ont, esf. in phrase originally legal, Ingress , egrets 
and regress. Also attrib. 

1538 tr. Lyttleton's Tenures viii. fob *5 b. Free cn „/ 
egresse, and regresse. X543-4 Act 35 Hen. I ///» c. 
haue free ingresse egresse and regresse into all sucnc p**“> ■ , 
1601 Deacon & Walker Ausvj. Darcl. 84, 1 have, .obser 
..in sundrie Demoniakes, a vomiting immediatly betor 
egresse of the Spirit. x6 67 Milton P. L. ». 437 G* lei 0 
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burning Adamant . . prohibit all egTess. 1724 T. Richers 
Hist. Royal GeiieaL Spain 400 The French Fleet, .enter’d 
the Bay of Cadiz, to prevent all Egress and Regress of that 
Harbour. 1870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl, I. 13 The other 
door which afforded egTess into the small court. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Dec. 5/2 Another improvement is the egress 
chamber. 

b. Astron. The emergence of a heavenly body 
from an eclipse or occultation ; also, the passing 
of a planet off the sun’s disc in a transit ; the end 
of an eclipse or transit. Also atlrib. 

1706 Hearne Collect. 2 May (1885) I. 239 They plainly 
perceiv’d the Ingress and Egress. 1867-77 G. Chambers 
Astron. Voc. 915 Egress, the passage of a satellite from the 
disc of its primary, at the end of the phenomenon known as 
a ' transit , 1882 Daily News 50 Dec. 5/4 The Transit of* 
Venus.. the egress observations m the West Indies. 

2 . Anal. Of nerves and vessels: An issuing 
forth, or branching out. 

1578 Banister Hist . Man vm. no After the egresse or 
oyng out therof [of the nervel it cleaueth into two 
raunches. x668 Culpepper & Cole tr. Bart hoi. A tint. 1. 
xvii. 46 That the Ingress and Egress of the Vessels might 
be discerned. 1830 R. Knox Biclard's A fiat. 359 The 
nervous fasciculi, .are collected together at their egress from 
the ganglion. • 

3 . A channel of exit, an outlet. 

1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 229 God . .as a wise Artist, .stops 
all other .egresses but that which fits his design. 18x7 J. 
Scott Parts Revisit. 142 A lane . . an egress from which 
was shut up. 1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators III. 163 
The door, .was a private egress opening on the wide terrace. 

4. fig- 

1604 X. Wright Passions v.§ 4.264 I ngr esse into this world 
..Progresse of Life .. Egresse or death. x6x* Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Prefix This present Work .. the 
Authour entreats . . may receive a charitable Construction 
upon the egresse thereof. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions 
ix. 74 Love then consists in a kind of expansion or egresse 
of the heat and spirits to the object loved. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, iii. 43 What should prevent the ingress..of noxious 
trades, or facilitate their egress. 

Egress (z v gre*s), v. [f. the sb.J intr. To issue, 
to go forth. (Perfect tenses sometimes conjugated 
with be.) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vm. xn b, Two other payre pf 
sinewes.. which after they are egressed or gone forth, beget 
also, by together knittyng, one notable nerue. 1765 \V. Law, 
tr. Beltmen's Myst . Magnum i. (1772)' zx That which is 
egressed is called the Lubet of the Deity. 1866 J. Rose 
Ovid’s Fasti 11. 203 Forth from the camp egress'd their 
bands. 

Egression (/grejbn). [ad. L. egression-em, f. 
egress- ppl. stem of egredi : see Egress jA] 

1 . The action of issuing forth or going out from 
any enclosed place or specified limits. 

a 15*9 Skelton Image Hypocr. in. 272 To send a man. . 
To his egression. 1607 Topsell Serpents 753 Scorpions, 
which at their first egression do kill their Dam that hatched 
them. *650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health 117 The Cold 
hinders the egression of Vapors. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. 
Dnbit. iv. i, Maevius . . in the instant of its [the arrow’s] 
egression, .repents of the intended evil. 1767 Hf.berden in 
Phil. Trans. LVII. 461 The accession of strangers, and the 
egression of the natives being so equally inconsiderable. 
1B62 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. % Art 448 The Indian pen- 
insula is a huge cul-de-sac, into which race after race.. has 
poured, .without the possibility of any egression. 

*t*b. spec . The exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt. Obs. (freq. in 18th c.). 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 332 The times from the 
egression to the building of Solomon’s Temple. 1738-41 
Warburton Div. Legat. II. 256 The Egression of the 
Israelites. 

+.C. transf. The issuing as a branch, etc. Obs. 
X578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 59 Sinewy and sharpe is the 
egression of this muscle at the first. 

+ 2. E mergence f rom , out of (obscurity, etc.) ; 
a deviation from accustomed rules ; an outburst 
of feeling, poetic fervour, etc. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys Argt. A j, Leuynge the egres- 
syonspoetyquesand fabulous obscurytees. 165* Jer. Taylor 
Course Serin. 1. iv. 50 Extraordinary egressions and trans- 
lations beyond the ordinary course of an even Piety. Ibid. 
(1678) 85 The Gospel, .requiring the heart of man did stop 
every egression of disorders. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. lxiil. 
3 Egressions of affection unto God. 1738-41 Warburton 
Div. Legat. II. 31 All Countries on their first Egression out 
of Barbarity. 1753 Ess. CetibaeyBo Such egressions from her 
laws are degeneracies from the connate standard of human 
perfection. 

Egre’SSive, [as if ad. L. *egressTv-us ; cf. 
prec. and -ive.] Tending to issue forth. 

1691 Ed. Taylor tr. Beltmen’s Tlteos. Phil. 356 The desire 
is egressive, and the Egress is the Spirit of the Will. 

Egret (e’gret, rgret). Forms : 5 egrete, 
-ette, 6-7 eggret, 7 (egript), 8 eggritte, aig- 
rette, 5- egret. See also Aigrette, [var. of 
Aigrette : a. Fr. aigrette , dim. of *aigr-, a. OHG. 
heigir : see Heron.] 

1 . The Lesser White Heron: cf. Aigrette i. 
Also atlrib., as in egret-heron. 

• 14x1 Rogers Agric. Cf Prices III. 129/2 Egrets 4 (Zb 1/2. 
CI535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 911 Theggret, laigret. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 520 An egript.. is all white as the 
swanne, with legs like to an heamshaw. 3766 Pennant 
Zool. (1768) II. 513 Egrets, a species of Heron now scarce 
known in this island. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley III. viii. 178 
As quiet poultry might look on an egret. 1859 Tennent 
Ceylon II. ix. iv. 455 Snowy egrets .. station themselves 
lower down to watch the fish. 


2. The feather}' pappus of the seeds of the dan- 
delion, thistle, and- other plants ; = Aigrette 3. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. vi. 70 Seeds in which the 
down or egret, .is sessile. 1800 J. Hurdis Favourite Vill. 
1 10 Egret from the head Of thistle ravished. 1851 S. Judd 
Margaret vi. (1871) 29 The egret of a thistle. 

3. attrib., as + egret-monkey [Fr. aigrette ; so 
called by Buffon from the tuft on the top of its 
head], an assumed species of ape called by 
Linnaeus Simia Aygul a ; it is now supposed that 
the female of some species of Macacus was meant. 

1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) I. 81 The egret monkey. 
1829 Tower Menagerie, Contents. 

Egrimonie, -y, obs. ff. Agrimony. 

f E'grimony. rare— 0 , [ad. L. aegrimonta, f. 
soger sick.] Deep sorrow. 

1626 in Cockeram. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 1818 in Todd. 
1&17 in Webster and mod. Diets. 

Egriot, var. of Agriot, Obs., a sort of cherry. 

Egritude, var. of /Egritude, Obs. 
Egromancy, egromantic, corrupt ff. Necro- 
mancy, -mantic. 

[Cf. negromancy and Walloon igrimancien = Fr. ntcro- 
mancien (Littre). SirR. Burton believes that he found the 
words in some Eng. writer of 17th c., and many scholars in- 
form us that they have certainly met with them in earlier 
literature, but we have failed to obtain references.] 

1885 R. BukToN Arab. Nights 1 . 76 By virtue of my egro- 
mancy become thou half stone and half man. Ibid. 1. 133 
An hundred and seventy chapters of egromantic formulas. 

t EgrO’te, v. Obs. — 0 [ad. L. xgrotare , f. 
scgrdlus sick.] intr. To be sick ; to feign one- 
self sick. 

1721-61 in Bailey. 

Hence Egro-ting vbl . sb. } a feigned sickness. 

X732 in Cole. 1775 in Ash. 

Egrymon, obs. variant of Agrimony. 

Egte, obs. form of Eight. 

Eguall, var. of Egall a. Obs. equal. 
Egurgitate (fguud 3 itrit), v. rare. [ad. L. 
egurgitdt- ppl. stem of egurgitdre, f. e out +gurgit- 
em whirlpool, gulf.] trans. To vomit forth ; hu- 
morously, to utter (phrases). 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 
Horisonant Phrases . . which . . with . . Facility you Egur- 
gitate. 1862 Q. Rev. July 192 The most purposeless crys- 
tallo-chalybeate bubbles which earth has yet egurgitated. 

Egyl(le, obs. ff. Eagle. 

t Egyptiac, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. s. Egyp - 
tidcus. } = Egyptian. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 48 Groning under 
their Egyptiack bondage. 

t Egyptracal, a. Obs . [f. as prec. + ~al.] = 
Egyptian. 

1536 Abp. Parker Psalter Ixxx. 14 Egiptiacall bondage. 
1586 J. Hooker Gxrald. Irel. in Holinshea II. 134/1 Suffer- 
ing no glibes. . nor the Egyptiaca! rolles vpon womens heads. 

Egyptian (fdgrpjon), a. and sb. Forms : 4 
egi-, egypeiau, -ien, -yan, 6 egiptian, egypey-, 
(sy-)an, 7 mg-, 7 - egyptian. [f. Egypt + -ian.] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging or relating to Egypt. 

1646 Crashaw Delights of the Muse 129 Th’ Egyptian 
Pyramids themselves must live. X726 tr. Gregory’s Astron. 

I. 245 The Egyptian, Julian, and Gregorian [year]. 1885 
Rawlinson Egypt <5- Bab. 223 No trace has been found of 
camels in the Egyptian monuments. Mod. The recent 
Egyptian campaign. He speculated in Egyptian bonds. 

b. fig. In Biblical allusions, as Egyptian bond- 
age : bondage like that of the Israelites in Egypt ; 
Egyptian darkness : intense darkness (see Exod. 
x. 22 ); also, \ Egyptian days \ the two days in 
each month which were believed to be unlucky. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxi. (1495) 358 For there 
ben xxiiij Egypcyans dayes it folowyth that god sente mo 
wreches vppn the Egypcyens than ten. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 

93 A waytijj not j>eis Egipcian dales, (hat we call dysmal). 
1641 R. Brooke Eng . Efisc. 11. iv. 76 A Glympse that might 
Enlighten them in the midst of Egyptian darknesse. 1659 
Milton Rupt.Coimmv. Wks.(x8sx)4oi Apart of the Nation 
were desperately conspir’d to call back again thir Egyptian 
Bondage. 1854 J. Abbott Napoleon II. viii. 133 It was a 
night of Egyptian darkness. 

2. Bot. Egyptian Bean : perh. the fruit of Ne- 
lumbittm speciosum ; Egyptian Lotus = Nyrnphxa , 
Lotus ; Egyptian Rose : a. Scabiosa aruensis L. 
b. Scabiosa atropurpurea L. ; Egyptian Thom : 1 
Cratvegus Pyracantha. 

3. Min. Egyptian Jasper, + Egyptian pebble : a j 
brown mottled jasper from Egypt. 

177X Hill Fossils 226 Egyptian Pebble. 1804 Jameson 
Mineralogy 1 . 230 Egyptian J asper. 1884 Dana Mineralogy 
195 Egyptian Jasper. 

4 . — Gipsy, humorous . 

1749 Fielding Tom femes xn. xiii. IV. 295 Mr. Jones .. 
took leave of his Egyptian majesty. 

5. In Printing. Egyptian type {letters, figures')'. 
a particular kind of type distinguished by the 
thickness of the stems ; also as quaskrA 

1855 J. Gordon Interest Tables Pref. 7 The introduction 
of Egyptian figures at the tens. .will, .give increased facility 
to the eye in running over the columns. 1859 H. Beadnell 
Guide Typography rr. 35 Types are.. distinguished accord- 
ing to the information.. of the letter.. [as]. .Roman, Italic 
. .Egyptian. 


B. sb. 

1 . A native of Egypt- Oftzn fig. with allusion 
to the aspect in which the Egyptians appear in the 
Bible. To spoil the Egyptians : cf. Exod. xii. 36. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. xix. 21 Egipcions schulen knowe the 
Lord. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. jx. iii. (1495) 347 
Amonge the Egypcyens the yere was tokenyd by a dragon 
paynted bytynge his owne taylle. £3400 Apol. Loll. 73 
Decretistis, as to jmt part of wysdam pat j>ei haue of pe 
worldis wisdam, are Egipciens. 2658 Cleveland Rustic 
Ramp. Wks. (1687) 422 All without the Fold of the Godly 
were ./Egyptians. 1828 Black w. Mag. XXIV. 323 The . . 
abhorrence of the /Egyptians for these barbarous Icono- 
clasts. Mod. The manners of the ancient Egyptians. 

2 . = Gipsy. 

1514 Fitzherb. Just. Peas q 8 b, It is ordayned agaynste 
people callynge themselves Egypcyans, that no such per- 
sons be suffred to come within this realme. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 179 For the better triall of. .maisterfull beggers, 
fenjeit foolis, counterfit Egyptians. 1697 View 0/ Penal 
Laws 330 If any Transports into England or Wales, any 
lewd People, calling themselves Egyptians, they forfeit 40 1 . 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones x\\, A company of Egyptians, or 
as they are vulgarly called, gipsies. 

3 . pi. In recent use = Egyptian stocks : securities 
issued by the Egyptian-government. 

Hence Egy’ptianize v. a. intr., to act like an 
Egyptian ; to adopt Egyptian practices ; b. traits., 
to make like an Egyptian or the Egyptians. 
Egy'ptianized ppl. a. Egy'ptianism, Egyptian 
characteristics, inclination to Egyptian customs. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. vi. 17 It was .. wickedness. . 
to iEgyptianize in the adoration of the God of Israel. 1827 
G. S. Faber Expiat. Sacrif. 268 God’s condescension to 
the Egyptianism of the Israelites. 1847 Grote Greece 11, 
xx. III. 442 This dynasty [Psammetichus'sl had too little of 
pure Egyptianism in them to find favour with the priests. 
1851 H. Torrens in Jrjtt. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 9 The exist- 
ence of an Egyptianised race. 

E'gyptize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Egypt + -ize.] 
intr. To refer things to Egyptian sources. 

1854 Keightley Mythol. Anc. Greece <J- It. (ed. 3) 408 
Little given as we are to Egyptising. 

Egyptologue, rare. [a. Fr. Egyptologue ; 
cf. next.J = Egyptologist. 

1856 Sat. Rcz>. II. 419/1 The famous Egyptologue, the 
Vicomte de Rougd. 1859 Ibid. VIII. 401/2 Many writers on 
Greek mythology, to say nothing of professed Egyptologues. 

Egyptology (fd^iptp-lod^i). [f. as if ad, Gr. 
*at7U7rro\o7m, f. Aryuirr^s Egypt + -A07 ia dis- 
coursing (see -logy).] The study of Egyptian 
antiquities, of the ancient Egyptian language and 
history. Hence Egypto loger = Egyptologist. 
Egyptolo-gical a., pertaining to, concerned with, 
or devoted to Egyptology. Egypto-iogist, one 
versed in the study of Egyptian antiquities. 

2859 Gregory Egypt I. 37 The name Sesortesen ..recent 
Egyptologists are. .unanimous in maintaining. 1862 Sat. 
Rev. 8 Feb. 362 Egyptology, he [Sir George Lewis] says, 
has an historical method of its own. 3864 Piazzi Smyth 
Our Inker. Gt. Pyramid v. xxii. (1874) 418 By the sadly 
Egyptological Baron Bunsen. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age 
ii. 14 Hieroglyphics are to the /Egyptologist— the silent . . 
records of an age long passed away. 1876 Gladstone 
Homeric Synchr. 2 10 The key afforded by the researches 
of Egyptology. 1876 Trans. Victoria Inst. 22 The histori- 
cal discoveries of the earlier Egyptologers were for a time 
arrayed against Revelation. 1882 Academy No. 513. 15a 
Mr. O. modestly disclaims all Egyptological pretensions. 

Egyr, obs. form of Eager. 

Egyrmonye, obs. var. of Agrimony. 

Egathe, obs. form of Eath. 

Eje, obs. f. of Awe, Eye. 

Eh {e, fO, ini. [repr. an exclamation of instinc- 
tive origin ; ME. had Er ; the mod. spelling may 
be after Fr. eh, though it might have suggested 
itself independently.] 

1 . An ejaculation of sorrow. Cf. Ah i. 

3567 Triall Trees, in Hazl. Dodsley III, 281 Eh, they 
have used me with too much villainy. 

2 . An interjectional interrogative particle ; often 
inviting assent to the sentiment expressed. 

3773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cotiq. 11. i, Wasn’t it lucky, eh? 
x8x6 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vi. 332 What have I brought 
you here for — eh? 1859 Capern Ball. 4- Songs 68 You are 
joking, Jesse, eh? 18167 E. Waugh Ozud Blanket, iii. 61 
{Lane. Gloss.) Eh, iv that blanket could talk, Ailse,it could 
oather make folk laugh or cry ! 1870 B. Bkjerley Bundle 

o’ Fonts i. 31 {Lane. Gloss.) ‘Eh, whatever is ther’ t* do?' 
hoo shrikt eawt. 

Hence Eli v. intr., to say ‘ Eh ! ’ 

1814 Scott Rcdgauntlct vii, The former ha’d, eh’d. 

Ehe, ehelid, ehsihSo, ehthurl, obs. forms 
of Eye, Eye-. 

Ehlite (e'-l3it). Min. [f. Ml, local name (see 
quot.) + -ITE.] A variety of Pseudomalachite. 

1868 Daka Mill. s.v. Pscudmtalackilt, Ehlite of Breit- 
haupt. Occurs in veins at Ehl near Lenz on the Rhine. 

Ehrenbergite (frenbeugsit). Mtn. [f. the 
surname Ehrenberg + -ite.] A species of Cimo- 
LITE. 

1868 Dana Min. s.v. Cimolitc , Ehrenbergite occurs in 
clefts in trachyte at the quarries of Steinchen. 

Ehte, obs. form of Aught, property. 

Ehyt, obs. form of Eat V. 

Ei, ME. contracted form of Any. 
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t Eica’Stic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. tiKaarutos, 
f. cfodf-ei v to liken, portray.] Imitative. 

1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles 1. m. i. 295 Eicastick Art or Skill 
in Imitation : whence also^ Eicasttk Poesie receeved its 
origination.. because its a mam use lies in framing Images, 
and pleasing representations of persons or Things. 

Eieh(e, obs. var. of Each. 

Eiconic, var. of Iconic. 

Eicosihedron, obs. form of Icosahedron. 
Eident (ai'dent), a. Sc. Also 6 ydanfc, 8 
eydent, [Variant of Ident, Sc. form of Ithand, 
which is an altered form of northern ME. ipen, 
i}in (a. ON. i&ittn assiduous, diligent) assimilated 
to pr. pples. in -aftdi] Diligent, industrious, busy; 
attentive to. Cf. Ythand. 

1591 R. Bruce Serin, vi. O iij, The soules of the Sanctes 
departed ar mair ydant in this exercise [of praise] then when 
they wer aliue. a 1774 Fergusson Farmers Ingle Poems 
(1845) 36 Wad they [gentler gabs] to labouring lend an 
eident hand. 1807-xo Tannahill Poems { 1846) 12 The lad 
..Was eident ay, and deftly her the plough. x8x6 Scott 
Old Mori, iv, * Be eident and civil to them baith.’ 

Eider (ai'dai), sb. Also S-9 edder. [Ulti- 
mately a. Icel. ledar (pron. aiftar), genit. of &8-r 
eider-duck, in the comb. setlar-ditn eider-down. 
The continental forms, Sw. f eider, now cjder{-gas), 
Da. eder{-fugl), Ger. eidcr{-ente), are similarly 
adopted from. Icel. The present Eng. spelling is 
probably from the Sw. used by Von Trail.] 

1 . A species of duck, Somatcria mollissima , 
abundant in the Arctic regions, that lines its 
nest with Eider-down; also, King- eider {So- 
materia spec tabi It's). Chiefly at trio., as in eider- 
bird, -duck, Eider-down. 

1743 in Phil. Trans. XLII. 612 Amongst the Sea-birds 
are the Edder, Ducks of Three Kinds. 1780 Von Troil 
Iceland 143 The eider-bird is yet more useful to the natives. 
185* D. Moir Fowler viii, The eider ducks, With their wild 
eyes, and necks of changeful blue. 1863 Kingsley Water- 
Bab. 269 Swans and brantgeese, harlequins and eiders. 1863 
Spring Lapl. 384 The king eider and Barrow’s Iceland 
duck are only occasionally seen in the autumn. 

2 . The down itself. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (18x2) II. 243 The down known by 
the name of Eider or Edder which these birds furnish. 

3 . attrib . or adj. Resembling eider-down. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 11. 18 Sleep protects hirn with 
his eider winjjs. 1848 Kingsley* Saint's Trag. m. ii. 259 
Beneath her eider robe the. .earth Watches, .for the sun. 

Erder-down. [ultimately a. Icel. xCar-dtln : 
see Eider and Down sb. 2 ; the Icel. word has 
been adopted as Sw. cjder-dun , Da. eder-duitn , 
Ger. ciderdon, Fr. tdredon.'] 

1 . The small soft feathers from the breast’ of the 
eider duck. Also attrib . 

*774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 125 In this number 
we may reckon the Eider-down. 1804 Ct. Rumford in 
Phil. Trans. XCIV. 85 Having its two ends well covered 
up with eider-down. 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xvi. 167 All 
who could work, even at picking over eider-down. 1859 W. 
Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 17 You top up with a sweet 
little eider-down quilt, as light as roses. 

2 , = eider-down quilt. 

Eidograph (oi'dtlgraf). [f. Gr. ciCo-s- form + 
7 pa<puv to sketch.] (See quot.) 

x8oi Hutton Course Math. (1828) II. 81 Professor Wal- 
lace’s eidograph may be advantageously employed.^ 1869 
Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 288/1 The eidograph is a correct instru- 
ment for enlarging or reducing drawings. 

II Eidolon (aid^l/m). PI. sometimes -a. [a. Gr. 
eTBwXoi' (see Idol, Idolum) image, spectre, phan- 
tom.] An unsubstantial image, spectre, phantom. 

x8z8 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 137 Flying through the air, 
and living.. with mere Eidolons. 1830 Scott Denton ol. i. 
36 Calling up his eidolon in the hall of his former greatness. 
a X849 Poe Dreamland f An Eidolon named Night On a 
black throne reigns upright. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 
II. 155 How Ulysses left the sunlight For the pale eidola 
race. 1875 B. Taylor Faust I. xxi. 193 It is a magic shape, 
a lifeless eidolon. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
(1873) 174 No real giant, but a pure eidolon of the mind. 

D. Optics. 

x83t G. R. Piggott in Nature ^ No. 622. 515 If (the ob- 
jects are] transparent, .strange eidola are generated diffi- 
cult of interpretation and dispersion. 

Hence EidoTic a., of the nature of an eidolon. 
EldoToclast [f. Gr. kXciottjs breaker; cf. Icono- 
clast ], one who demolishes idols. 

x88x G. R. PiccoTT in Nature No. 622. 515 The earlier. . 
plates .. teem with eidolic varieties of form. 1824 De 
Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 191 Let the object of the 
false worship, .be made his own ciaoloclast. 
t Eidouranion. [f. Gr. c’S-or form + ovpav- 
lir heaven.] The name given to a mechanical 
contrivance for representing the motions of the 
hcaycnly bodies ; cf. Okreuv. 

1825 Mar. Edgeworth. Frank (Sequel) (ed. 2) II. 24T He 
saw in large letters. .Orrery and Eidouranion. 1829 Pea- 
cock MUfort. El/hitt 82 Astronomy, .elevating the mind, 
as the cfdouranion lecturers have it, to sublime contem- 
plations, 

Eidyll, -Ic, var. of Idyll, -ic. 

Eie. obs. form of Any, Awe, Eye. 

Eififule, obs. form of Awful. 

Eigh {P), int. dial. [cf. Eu, Ey.] An ex- 
clamation expressing wonder or asseveration. 


1750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Wks. (1819) 54 Maty. Is 
Serots o’ Rutchots so honsome? Tim. Eigh/hoos meeterly. 
1755 Johnson, Eigh , an expression of sudden delight. 
2775 in Ash. x8iz W. Tennant Anster F. v. i, Eigh ! I 
Would kiss them. 2867 T. P. Morris Selby Beck Dobby 5 
{Lane. Gloss.) Eigh, then* many a million on ’em. 

Eighe, obs. form of Awe. 

Eight (<?it), a. and sb. Forms: a. 1 ahta, 
eahta, ©hte, 2 ehte, (Orm.) ehhte, 3 aehte, eahte, 
3-5 ey3t(e, ei$-, eih-, eyhte, (3 ejte, eyth), 4-6 
eyghtfe, (4 eheit, heyt, eyt, *it(t, 5 eght,ey3the), 
6- eight. 3-5 acht, aght, ast(e, aht(e, Se. 
auht(e, 5 Sc. awcht, 4- Sc. aucht, 6-Sc. aught. 
[Com. Tent, and Aryan : OE. a A la, eahta , ivJiie, 
Northumb. relit 0, = OFris. acht a, achte , acht, OS. 
ahto (Du. acht), OHG. ahto (MHG. ahtc, mod.G. 
acht), ON. ipakia) dtta (Sw. dtta, Da. cite), Goth. 
ahtau ; cf. L, octo , Gr. oktuj, OIr. edit, Lith. 
asztuni, Skr. ash tan .] 

The cardinal numeral next after seven, repre- 
sented by the symbols 8 or viii. 

A. as adj. 

1 . In concord with sb. expressed. 

Beowulf 2075 (Th.) Heht 5a. .eahta mearas. .on flet teon. 
as 000 Mcnologitim 05 (Gr.) pas emb ahta and nigon Do- 
gera rimes. 2070 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Turold abbot 
and mhte stye twenti Frencisce men mid him. cxzoo Ormin 
4327 Rihht ehhte stye an hunndredd. a 222$ Auer. R. Pref. 
23 This an Boc is todealet in eahte lesse Boke. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1810) 385 As in k e 3 er of grace a bousend 3eryt was 
And four score & ey3te. a 1300 Cursor M. 188 He heled on 
at vnfere pat seke was thritte and aht yeir. 2375 Barbour 
Bruce xi. 523 Aucht hundreth armyt, I trow, thai weir. 
£1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. viii. 104 Aucht hundyr wynter 
and seventy, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 210, I shall 
make them to be accompanyed of eyghte erles. 15*3-25 
Diurn* Occurr. (1833) 10 In the year of God j ni . v c . twantie 
aucht yeiris. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 80 In eight 
the first yeeres of his empire. 2631 Milton Epit. Mchuess. 
Winchester 7 Summers three times eight save one She had 
told, <1x7 58 Ramsay Poems (1844) 83 Twa times aught 
bannacks in a heap. 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 182 The Bard. . 
strains from hard-bound brains, eight lines a year. 1885 
Ball Story of the Heavens 146 An interval of eight years, 
b. {Aii) eight days — a week. 
c xi6o Hatton Gosp. John xx. 26 Efter ehte fc xooo eahta] 
da^en hys leorning-cnihtes wseren inne. 1340 Ayenb. 45 
Na3t uor ane monbe ne to e3te dayes : ac ine one zelue 
day. x6xx Bible Luke ix. 28 About an eight dayes after 
these sayings.^ 2664 Evelyn /Cal. Hort. (2729) 194 Eight 
Days after, prick them forth at distances. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 
supplied from context. 

CX205 Law 26502 J>er achte ber nijene. <11225 Auer. R. 
334 A1 bene world, bute eihte i ben arche. CX325 E. E. 
At/it. P. B. 331 pis meyny of a^te I schal saue of monnez 
saulez. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 84 pe date was a 
pousand & fourscore & auhte. c 1340 Cursor M. 1927 Jou 
itt haue I forborn. . My brode ben’esoun I 30U 3yue. c 1425 
Vyntoun Cron, vil x. 521 For awcht or ten In comowne 
prys sawld wes b en - ^1460 Towncley Myst. 13 We, 
acht, acht, and neyn, and ten is this.. 1588 A. King tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. 161 b, Our Lords beatitudes, .ar rakened 
aught. in number as follouis. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 
638 Eight that were left to make a purer world. 

b. esp . With omission of hours ; as eight o' 
clock , etc. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. hi. iii. 2x0 Let him be sent for to- 
morrow, eight a clocke to haue amends. x6oi — Twel. N. 
v. i. 205 His eyes were set at eight i’th’ morning. 17x0 
Steele Tatler No. 263 T x, I went to see him . . about 
Eight a Clock in the Evening. Mod. We breakfast at eight. 

c. Prosody. In eight and six {four, etc.) : in 
lines alternately consisting of those numbers of 
syllables. See B. 2 d. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. i. 25 It shall be written in eight 
and sixe. 

F d. Piece of eight {reals) : the Spanish 1 dollar * 
or * piastre * (Sp. pieza de A ocho). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1699 Temple Ess. Constit. fy Int. Empire Wks. 1731 I. 
hi Crying up the Pieces of Eight. 1727 A. Hamilton 
Now Ace. E. Ind.( 1744) II. 129 At Rambang I bought a 
cow. .for two Pieces of Eight. 1790 Beatson Nav. 4 Mil. 
Mem. I. 163 The Salisbury, .took a Spanish ship, with one 
hundred and fifty thousand pieces of eight on board. 1883 
R. L. Stevenson Treasure I si. 225 Pieces of eight. 

3 . Coupled with a higher cardinal or ordinal 
numeral following, so as to form a compound 
(cardinal or ordinal) numeral. 

1579 Fulke Hesk/ns' Pari. 485' The eight and fortieth 
Chapter abideth in the exposition of the same text. X607 
Topslll Four-f. Beasts 259 Every year, upon the eight and 
twenty day of August, they observe a solemn feast. 1832 
Marrvat N. Foster xxii, D — n your eight-and-twenties ! 

B. as sb. 

1 . The abstract number eight. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. exxi. (1495) 022 One 
doo to.seuen makyth the nombre of eyghte. 2808 Wilford 
in Asiat. Res. VIII. 289 Seven is a fortunate number 
among the Hindus : eight among the Baudd’hists. 

2 . A set of eight persons or things. 

a. Card-playing. A card marked with eight 

pips. • ' 

1508 Florio, Otto, the number of eight, an eight vpon the 
cards. 1680 Cotton Co/npl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
34i Then he plays his eight of hearts. 

b. The crew of a rowing boat, consisting of 
eight oarsmen. The Eights : boat-races at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge between the 


boats of the different colleges, which- take place in 
the Summer Term. Hence Eights Week. 

1847 Illust. Loud. Nev's 28 Aug. 142/1, I rowed in a 
fairish ‘eight’. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <V Merck. I.i. 5 
He.. could not be persuaded to be one of the Univerrity 
eight. 

c. Bibliography. . In eights : an expression in- 
dicating the number of leaves in a sheet of an 
early printed book. 

1858 Lowndes Bibliogr. s.v. Caxton , It [the Cronicles] 
terminates on the recto of Y 6 in eights. 1883 Gkecor in 
Rollaud’s Crt.fenus In trod. 31 It is a quarto, and Con- 
lists of A to I in eights. C1884 Brit. Mns. Cat., Samm 
Primer (1538) Register: sigs. A-T, in eights, except T 
which has four leaves. 

d. Metre. In eights : in lines of eight syllables. 
So In eights and sixes {fours, etc.) : in alternate 
lines of those lengths. Chiefly said of hymns. 

3 . The figure (S) representing this number ; hence 
anything in the form of an 8 ; esp. a figure made 
on the ice in skating. Also figure {of) eight ; 
sometimes attrib. 

1607 Dekicer Nuts '. Conjttr. (1842) 15 All our courses are 
but figures of eight. 1842 Tennyson Epic xo Cutting eights 
that day upon the pond. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 
$ Eug. I. 626 The thrice-rcpeated eight, the eight hun- 
dred and eighty, and eight, c x86o H. Stuart Beamaits 
Catech. 1 What js a figure of eight knot used for ? 1876 A. 
Arnold Persia in Coutemp. Rcir. June 42 One is surprised 
to see a European cutting figures of eight upon frozen 
pools. 1887 Cornh. Mag. Alar. 255 They danced a figure 
8 chain. 

C. Comb., as eight - angled, - celled, - sided \ 
threaded adjs. ; combined with sbs. forming adjs. 
of dimension, etc., as eight-inch, -line, -penny ; 
eight-day adj., -fold adj. and adv. ; eight-day 
clock, a clock that goes for eight days without 
winding up ; eight-oar a. (of a boat), manned by 
eight rowers ; also as sb. ; eight-shaft, a kind of 
corded fabric ; eightsman, one of the crew of an 
eight-oar. {Eight pence is almost always written 
as one word, usu. without hyphen.) 

1656 Dugard Gate Eat. Uni. 155 A Dye, four-square 
though six-sided, and *eight angled. 1882 Vines Sne/d 
Bot. 521 The neck appears to form, .an *eight-celled rosette. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii, He took to pieces the /eight-day 
clock. 1866 Howells Venet. Life xviii. 278 Little eight- 
day-old Venetians. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 293 
An eight-day watch had watched she. 1557 Recorde 
Whctst. B ij, Octupla. .*eightfolde. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 344 The customs had multiplied eightfold within 
sixteen years. 1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law Introdj 42 
The paths of the saints, or the eightfold path of purity. 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 660 His patent loco- 
motive engine, with two *eight-inch cylinders, weighs five 
tons, i860 All Y. Round No. 73. 548 The cost of an eight- 
inch cast-iron gun., is about ahundred pounds. X864HAZLITT 
Early Pop. Poetry IV. 10 In four *eight-line stanzas. 1874 
Knight Diet. Alech., *Eight-line Pica. A type whose wee 
has eight times the length of pica. 1850 Kincsley' Alt. 
Locke xii. (1874) 105 An *eight-oar lay under the bank 
1862 Sat, Rev. 15 Mar. 300 If Mr. Urquhart could persuade 
the Universities to substitute Turkish baths for cight-oars. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IF, m. Hi. xig A Trifle, some *eight- 
penny matter. 1678 Loud. Gaz . No. 1348/4 Eight pieces 
of Eight-peny tafiaty Ribon. c 1850 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 135 Nails of sorts.. 8, 10, 24, 30, and 40-penny 
nails. 1840 L'pool Jrnl. 4 July 1/2 A great Stock of Fus- 
tians, in Beaverteens. .*Eigntsnaft, Constitution, and other 
excellent Cords. 18*3 H ; J. Brooke Introd. Crystalle^r. 
133 A -series of double *eight-sided pyramids might result 
from class //, * , and k. 1882 Standard 16 Alar. 2, I a ra i 
Sir, your obedient servant, An *Eightsman. x696 Bp.Patrick 
Comm. Ex. xxviii. (1697) 536 Some will have it that 
\Maschzar\ . . signifies *eightthreddcd Linen. 

Eight, obs. form of Ait. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva 42 Some do also plant Oziers in their 
Eights like Quick-sets, thick, and neer the water. 
Eighie, eigte, obs. fif. Aught, property. 
Eighteen (^>trn, Ft’tzn), a. {sb.) Forms: I 
ehta-tyne, 2 ehte-tyna, 3 ©h-, ah-, ehte-, eyjto- 
tene, 4-5 ey;-, eyghtene, Sc. auh-, auchtene, 
6 eight ene, 6- eighteen. [OE. e[a)htatyne , dene, 
corresponds to OFris. achtatine , OS. ahtotion, 
ahtetchan{J)vL. achttien ), OHG. ahtozchan (MHy. 
ahtzehen , mod.G. achtzchn), ON. dttjdw * {uljon, 
Sw . aderlan, Da. at/en), Goth. *ah/au-(aihun ; f- 
OTeut. * ah tau, ah/6, Eight + */ehttn Tkn; f° r 
the divergent Eng. form of the second element, 
see -TEKh’.J 

1 . The cardinal number next after seventeen ; 
represented by the symbols iS.or xviii. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii.4 Swa |»a ehta-tync [xi6o flat- 
ton ehte-tyna] ofer ]>a feoll se stypel on siloa. 1*05 LA>. 
18014 Ohtere cnihten ahtene [e 1275 ehtetene] busen. **97 
R. Glouc. (1810) 407 In !>c xer of grace a bousend ft * 0l “ 
score & eyjtetene. c 1330 K. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 4° } e 
date of Criste a bousancl & mo bi auhtene. 

Barth De P. R. xix. exxvi. (M95) 9*8 Syxc and twciue 
makyth eyghtene. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. (M5tz), Hunuj ( 
byschapis and awchtene. cs 440 Prontp. Parv . 117 
[P. eyghtene], cetodccim. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Sufol 
xi. 3 For eightene monthes we dyd conclude a^ truce. 
a z 641 Svcklisg Fragvi.Aurea (1646] 35 For your cightee 
pence you sit The Lord and Judge of all fresh wit. 
1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 35* H? apP 011 ^" 
Sandoval to command .. eight hundred and eighteen too 
soldiers. x8z8 Scorr F. M. Perth xxv», About eighteen 
years since.. it chanced, etc. 
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2. quasi-rf. = eighteen-pounder (see 3). 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xvii, We took a seat upon the 
long eighteen. 

3 . Comb. Eighteen-headed \ - tailed adjs. ; eigh- 
teen-knot a., (a vessel) capable of going eighteen 
knots in an hour; eighteen - penny a., that is 
worth or costs eighteen - pence ; also quasi-jA ; 
eighteen-pounder, a gun throwing a shot that 
weighs eighteen pounds. (. Eighteen pence is often 
written as one word, with or without hyphen.) 

X766 Sharp in Phil. Traits. LVII. 84 This has been used 
many years in St. Bartholomew’s hospital, instead of the 
old *eighteen-headed bandage. 1817 Cobbet Pol. Reg. 8 
Feb. 168 Having an *eighteen-penny-piece put into his 
hand. 1859 Sai.a Tw. round Clock (x86i) 14 Simpson’s . . 
eighteenpenny fish ordinary. ' 1883 H. R. Haweis in 
Genii. Mag. July 47, I proceeded to elicit from the red 
eighteenpenny [fiddle] all it had to give. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. V. x. 443 The vessel of war suffered severely 
from two *eigh teen -pounders on the Jersey shore. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. ( 4/2 Exposed to any hostile Power 
with an *i8-knot cruiser. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
xxviii. (1804) 191 We dressed the wound, and applied the 
*eighteen-tailed bandage. 

Eighteener («ttrnax). [f. Eighteen +■ -er.] 

A cask holding 18 gallons. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl II. 117 He finds, .our Steven 
wi* two elghteeners. 

Eiglltee'nmo. [English reading of the symbol 
i8mo for Octodecimo ; cf. twelvemo, sixteenmo . ] 
Used colloq. in the book trades for Octodecimo. 
1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

Eighteenth p-tinp), a. Forms (see 

Eight) + 1 -tutia, -tefia, -tdolSa (fern. neat. -ISe), 
3 -tepe, -tenthe, 4 -teope, 6 -tenth, 6- -teenth ; 
from 6- the t of eight has been dropped, though 
some dialects still retain it in pronunciation. 
[OE. eahtaticfta, f. eahta t Eight + teoSa tenth ; cf. 
ON. attjdndi ; in the other OldTeut. langs. this 
numeral is not recorded. The mod. form is f. 
Eighteen + -th (after Fourth) which has become 
the ordinal suffix for all numerals above 3.] 

Next in order after the seventeenth. Hence 
Eighteenthly adv in the eighteenth place, 

£•893 K. vElfred Ores. vi. H. §3 On pzem eahtereojmn 
jeare his [Tiberius’] rices . . wearo micel heosternes ofer 
eallne middangeard. 1258 Procl. Hen. ///(ed. Eltis 1868) 
Witnesse vs seluen zet Lundaen J>ane e3teten|>e day on the 
Monbe of Octobr. 1297 R. Glouc. (x8to) 436 Po deyde 
Mold |>ys god quene, enlene hondred }er And ey3te|>e 
after k at G°d aner[>e alyjte her. c 1303 St. S within 5 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 43 Vc eixteteobe king. 1530 Palsgr. 372 
Dixhuitiesme, eyghtentn. 1379 Fulke Hcski/is’ Pari. 
iq2 The eighteenth Chapter beginneth the exposition. . x6xx 
Bibee x Kings xv. 1 In the eighteenth yeere of king Iero- 
boam. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 4 Voltairism may stand 
for the name of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

164* Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. 1 1704) 322/2 
Eighteenthly, That One of the Three Officers do. .reside at 
Chatham. x68x H. More Exp. Dan. App. iii. 303 Eigh- 
teenthly, why . . should the name, .be said to be written ? 

Eighth (£»t)>), a. and sb. Forms ; eaktotta, 
eah.-, ehtetta- (late WS. also eahteotfa), 1-3 
eah-, eh. tutf a, -*tSe, 3 eihteotSe, -tutSe, eg-, 
ektetSe, 3-4 eijtetSe, -ipe, ajtpc, 5 eghtid, 
eyted, 7- eighth: from 3- the forms are often 
identical with those of the cardinal, 3 ei3t, 4 
ejte, heyfc, agbt, 5 ©ght, 5-6 eyght, 6 awghfc, 
ayghte, 5-9 eight, Se. aucht. [OE. eahlotSa = 
OHG. ahtodo (MHG. ah t ode, ahtede, ahte , mod.G. 
achte) repr. OTeut. type ahto'\on f. *ahtau , *ahtS 
Eight (The OS. ahtodo , Goth, ahtitda represent 
a type *a'htodon-, the result of accent-shifting or 
of analogy; for the OFris. and ON. forms see 
Eightjn.] 

A. adj. 

1 . That comes next in order to the seventh. 
a x 000 Menologium 3 (Or.) Crist wzes . . on \>y eahteo- 
5 an dasg Hrelend jehaten. c 1000 Sax. Ecccha. II. 298 
Eahto]>e is ]?a:s stanes mx^en, )wet, etc. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 81 pet me sculde in pe ehtupe dei pet knaue child 
embsnipen. a 1225 After. R. 144 pe eihtuSe pine is hu 
much el is pe mede i(Se blisse of heouene. a 1300 Signs be - 
fore fudgm. 113 in E. E. P. (1862) xo pe ei3t dai so is dotus 
and pat ful wel pou salt se. a 1300 Cursor M. 29310 pe aght 
case falles all pa in pat any witchecraft gers bigyn. 138 . 
VivcucScrm. Sel. Wks. II. 267 pe eijtipe condicioun. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6222 The Eghtid Batell in the burgh [was] 
Vnder Serces-.the souerain of Perce. 1477 Norton Ord. 
A/eh. vi. 5 n Ashm. (1652) xooThe vertue of the Eight sphere. 
1535 Coverdale x Kings viii. 66 And on the eight daye he 
let the people go. 155* Ain*. Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 11 
The rycht keping of the aucht command. 2603 Heywood 
If you bum t not me Wks. 1874 I. 207 If it be treason To be 
the daughter to th' eight Henry, I am a traitor. 1609 
Bp. Hall Dissvtas. Poperie (1627) 635 Let him heare 
Origen, what he answers, in the eight volume of his Expla- 
nations of Esay. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Horl . (1720) 194 The 
sixth, eighth or tenth day. X788 Gibbon Dccl. $ F. liii. 
(1838) V. c66 But the seventh and eighth centuries were a 
period of discord and darkness. 1887 Grays Anat. (ed. 
11) 667 The eighth or auditory nerve. 

b. With ellipsis of sb., to be supplied from 
context. Also in dates, with ellipsis of day (of 
the month). 

a xooo Guthlac 1010 (Gr.) Min feorh heonan On pisse 
eahteflan [nihte] ende Sesece 5 . 1297 R. Glouc. (1810) 473 
The ebtethe was, that . . citacion non nere Thom bulle of 


the pope, c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1010 pe a^tpe pe beryl 
cler & quyt. <11400 Coy. Myst. (1841) 83 The eyted is 
contempt of veyn glory in us. cx^oo Apol. Loll. 77 pe 
heyt. Crist biddip in pe gospel to His vicar, turn pe swerd 
in to pe schep. 1526 Tindale Re v, xxi. 20 The ayghte 
berall. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius * Catech. 183 The awght 
is meiknes quhilk assuages and mitigats al angrie motions 
of ire. 1642 Chas, I. Angus. Petit. Pres, at York x8 Apr. 
1 Our Message of the eighth of April. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astral, xliy. 257 When the Lord of the Ascendant is . . in 
the Antiscion of the Lord of the eighth. 3667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 67 The space of seven continu’d Nights he [Satan] 
rode With darkness. .On the eighth return’d. x86i Ramsay 
Retnin. Ser. 11. 181 She answered them.. ‘The tongue no 
man can tame. .James Third and Aucht and drank off her 
glass. 

2 . Eighth part : one of eight equal parts into 
which a quantity may be divided. 

1323 Lix Berners Frotss. I. cxxvii. 154 He had nat the 
eyght part in nombre of men as the frenche kynge had. 
157X Digces Pantom. m. ix. R ij, An eight part of the great 
Pyramis HIK. x66o Bloom e Archil . A. c, One eight part 
of the tbicknesse. 

B. sb. 1 . = eighth part. See A. 2. 

1557 Records IV/tetst. B ij b, An eight more. 1747 J. 
Lind Lett. Navy i. (1757) 23 The commander in chief is to 
have one half of the eight. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist . Man 
301 The Muskhoyees form seven eighths of what is termed 
tne Creek Confederacy. 

b. Mil. Eighth-wheel , when a body of troops 
revolves upon its centre or one of its ends to the 
extent of one-eighth part of a circle. 

1796 Instr. Sf Reg. Cavalry (1S13) no The eighth wheel is 
toward the flank which is to be the head of the column . . 
Advantage will arise if the eighth wheel is made on the 
center of each body. Ibid. 130 According to the degree 
ordered, whether half, quarter, or eighth wheel. 

+ 2 . Music. — Octave. Obs. a. An interval of 
seven notes of the diatonic scale. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 70 A third, a Fift, a Sixt, and an 
eight. 1632 News fr. Lowe-Couutr. 8 He. . Knows Thirds, 
Fifths, Eights, Resti, Moods, and Time. 1^94 Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 73 He next Observes, that all Progressions by Con- 
cords, except by Eighths, produce Discord. X706 A. Bed- 
ford Temple Mus. iii. 54 They sang the. .Part an Eighth, 
or Seven Notes higher than the Men. 

b. The note separated from any given one 
above or below by an interval of an eighth. 

1609 Douland Omith . Microl. 15 In b fa H mi, and his 
eight, you may not sing mi for fa. 1674 Playford Skill 
Mus. 1. i. 3 Which will be the same, and only eights to 
those above. 1683 Boyle Effects of Mot. vii. 8B, I made 
him raise his Voice to an Eighth. 

Eigh.tllly' (^ tpli), adv. Also 6-7 eightly. 
[f. Eighth + -ly 2 .] In the eighth place. 

X579 Fulke Rcfut . Rastel 770 Eightly, that images were 
not set vp to be worshiped. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
21 Eightly, a woman dissembling her pregnancy. 1648 V. 
Jenkins Irks. 38 Eightly, We maintaine that the King is 
King by an inherent nirth-right. 1681 H, More Exp. Dost. 
App. iii. 298 Eighthly, If any demand why it' is said to, etc. 

jEfightieth (i^'tiep), a. (sb.) Also 4 ei 3 tithe, 

6 eyghteth. [f. Eighty : see -th.] The ordinal 
numeral answering to the cardinal eighty. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. i. 10 In the hundred }eer and ei}te 
and ei^tithe. *330 Palsgr. 372 Octantiesme , eyghteth. 
1867 Denison Aslroit. witlusut Math. 176 Our moon is 
nearly one eightieth of the earth. 

Ei'glitsonie, a. or adv. Obs. exc. Sc. Also 
4 ajt-sum. [f, on the analogy of OE. phrases like 
syxa sum one of six, where the numeral is in 
genit. pi. Sec Eight and Some, and cf. Sc. tiua- 
some , threesome .] 

Eight together. Eightsome-reel (after foitrsomc), 
a kind of dance in which eight persons take part. 

C1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 41X Hym a3t-sum in hat ark as 
a]>el god lyked. 1843 Blacbv. Mag. LIII. 615 The eight- 
some-reel of the heptarchy became the pas-seul of the king- 
dom of England. 

Ei’gh.t-squa-re. Obs. exc. Naut. [f. Eight + 
Square, after the logically correct four-square ; 
cf. thrce-squarci\ Having eight equal sides ; in 
the form of a regular octagon, octagonal. 

1538 Leland I tin. II. S3 The work is 8-square. 1598 Hak- 
luyt Voy. II. l. 104 It was eight square and very thicke. 
1680 Lend. Grtr.'No. 1499/4 ^ sma ^ eight-square Watch. 
J710 Ibid. No. 4748/4 Two Silver polished Candlesticks eight 
square. cx 85 o H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 75 All yards 
are made eight-square in the centre. 

. quasww&L 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 369 The tower ' 
of the Church ofDilhom. .is somewhat remarkable, it being 
built eight square. i68a Whcler fount. Greece v. 39s 1 
He built a Tower eight square of Marble, c 1850 Rudirn . 1 
Navig. (Weale) 3x4 A short beam, .trimmed eight-square. , 

Hence Eight-square sb., an octagonal figure ; ! 
Eight- square v., to fashion into octagonal shape, j 

X794 Rigging <5- Scamansh. I. 21 A straight line is then ! 
struck.. and the eight-square-lined from it. Ibid. 20 The , 
. .side is then canted up and eight-squared. | 

F Ei'glltin, a. Obs. Forms; 3 e$ten(e)de, 
eh-tende, ( Orm .) ehlitennde, 4 eyh.-. eytand, 
-end, aighteden, agt-, aghtand(e, -end, aghten, 
achtnnde, aughtene, 5 heghten, auchtand, 6 
egh-, ey;-, eyhtyn(e, eighytyn, auchtane, -in. 
[The northern form of Eighth ; perh. of Scan- 
dinavian origin; cf. ON. (*ahtundi) attundi ; the 
intrusive 11, due to the analogy of seventh (cf. 
ONorthumb. seofunSa), occurs also in OFris. ach- 
tundai\ - Eighth. 


c xzoo Trttt. Coll. Horn. 87 On chtende dai after Je 
childes burde, frend shopen child name, c 1250 Gen. 

Ex. 2543 De ejtenede king amonaphis, Agenes ois folc 
hatel is. . a 1300 Cursor M. 9x69 J>e eyhtand sibile bigan to 
rise. Ibid. 10573 Of decembre he aghten dai Was sco 
geten. c 3340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) rr The aughtene 
commandement es that ' thou sail noghte bere false wyttnes 
agaynes thi neghteboure ’. C1440 Melayne 828 All solde 
come.. By the heghten day at none.' 3521 Test. Ebor . 
(Surtees) V. 150 , 1 will that my executrix, .make an eghtvn 
day honestly for me. 3558 Lyndesay Drcme 531 The sewfnt 
[is callit] Thronus, the auchtin, Cherubin. 

b. Comb, f eightin - dele, -dole [//V. eighth 
part] : an obsolete measure of capacity. 

(Wey in Promp. Parv. says ‘ i of a coom ’= 16 quarts ; the 
haughendo , aghendole of Lancashire may be the same word, 
though identified with Halvendcal by the editors of Lane. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), who quote conflicting explanations of it 
as ‘7 quarts', ‘8 pounds'.) 

1440 Promp. Parv. 137 Ey3tyndele, mesure. 1887 Rogers 
Agric. % Prices V. 323 At Gawthorp. .Shuttleworth pays 
6 d. for an eigh ten dole. 

jEigllty (i?*'tt), a. (sb.) Forms : I (hund)eali- 
tatis, -eehtatis, -ehtatis, -eahtis, 3-4 ei3teti, 
5 ey;ty, 6 eyghty, eightie, 6- eighty. [OE. 
hundeahlatig f. hund- (prefix to the denary 
numerals : see Hundred) + eahta Eight + -tig 
OTent. *tighoiz plur. of *legu-z decade (see -TY).] 

1 . The cardinal number equal to eight tens, 
represented by So or lxxx. Also with omission of 
sb. and in comb, with numbers below ten (ordinal 
and cardinal), as eighty-one, eighty-first, etc. 

c8x5 Vcsp. Psalter lxxxix. fac.] 10 In insehtum hundmhta- 
tiges Set" 11 - — O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Introd., Gaius 
Iulius Romana Kasero mid hund ehtatigum scipum ^esohte 
Brytene. 1297 R. Glouc. (18x0^ 478 Endleue hundred 5er 
of grace, & eijteti & thre. 1373 Barbour Bruce xviii. 349 
Auchty thousand he wes and nia. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxvii. 
36 The aungil of the Lord smot in the tentus of Assiries an 
hundrid and fy r ue and eijteti thousend. cr44o Promp. 
Parv. 137 Ey3ty, octoginta . 3330 Palsgr. 367 Octante, 

eyghty, lxxx. 3594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, jv. i. 96 Eightie 
odde yeeres of sorrow haue I seene. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. ix. 187 Mr. Fox fore-told the ruine and destruction of 
the Invincible (so called) Armado in the eighty eight. 3771 
Rater in Phil. Trans. LXI. 533 When the Romans began 
to coin gold, it did not exceed the eighty-fourth part of their 
Pound. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) II. 2x7 In the 
ear one thousand four hundred and eighty-five. 1872 
Iorley Voltaire (1886) 47 Aspasia, now over eighty. 

2 . quasi -sb. a. The age of eighty years, b. The 
eighties : the years between eighty and ninety in 
a particular century. 

3833 E. Elliot Poems 221 He stoop’d no more, like tooth- 
less eighty.' 1883 Seeley Expansion of Eng. 260 Adam 
Smith, writing in the eighties. 

3. Comb., as in eighty -gun ship. 

1747 J. Lind Lett. Navy i. (1757) 30, I have known some 
gentlemen captains of eighty gun ships, who . . were not 
old enough to be lieutenants. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Hh ij b, The 80-gun ships . . begin to grow out of 
repute. 

Eigne (^n), a. Law. [corrupt spelling of Ayne, 
ad. Fr. aine.] First-born, eldest ; see Ayne. 

3586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 2 86 Hee hath issue a sonne 
natural] by a concubine and after marryeth the same concu- 
bine, him the lawyers of Englande, call a Bastarde eigne. 
16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 253 Where there be many of 
one name, diuersitie of the names must be put by addition of 
eigne, puisne, etc. 1677 Wycherley Pi. Dealer tv. i, Thou 
art not so much as Bastard eigne. X809 Tomlins Law 
Diet., Eigne, eldest or first-born; as bastard eigne. 

b. Eigne title', a prior, superior title. Eigne 
estate : one that is entailed. 

1619 Dalton Couutr. fusL lxxxiiL (1630) 2x3 By reason 
of the eigne title of the disseisee, c 3640 J. Smyth Hundred 
of Berkeley (1885) 264 Hee was remitted to his eigne estate 
taile, to him and to the heires males of his body. 

Eigrette, obs. var. of Aigrette 2 . 

1763 Foote Commissary 1. 1 , Take care of the eigrette, 
leave the watch upon the table. 

Eik (fk). Sc. 

1 . ‘The liniment used for greasing sheep’ (Jam.). 

2 . ‘A sort of unctuous perspiration that oozes 
through the pores of the skin of sheep in warm 
weather (Roxb.) ; often called shccp-eik ’ (Jam.). 

3641 Pari. Proc. 8 Sept, in Scotch A c/s (1870) V. 598 Bi- 
caus the eik and filthines of the samene [woolll is a gre^xt 
prejudice to the workeris thaJrof. 

Eik, Sc. form of Eke sb. and v. 

Eikon, var. of Icon. 

Eil, obs. form of Ail a. and v. 

Eild (/Id), a. Sc. [?var. of Yeld a.] Of a 
cow: Not giving milk, from being in calf, or 
from age. 

182* W. J. Napier Prod. Store farming 252 The gim* 
mers giving milk will consume more grass chan when eild. 
1837 Lockhart Scott (1839) VI. 2X No man could gue?>s at 
how large a price Constable had estimated his end kyc. 

. Eild, var. Eld, Obs., old age, Eld^. to grow old. 
-’Eild, var. of Yield v., to requite. 

*Eildin(g, var. ff. Elding, fuel. 

Eildritch, var. of Eldrich. » 

F Eileber. Obs. [App. a corrupt form of OE. 
califcr (?f. (a river + Liver), a plant used as a 
remedy for liver disease and lumbago; ? Water 
Liverwort (Ranunculus aquatilis).'] Some plant ; 
in Gerard’s 1 List of names gathered out of antient 
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written and printed copies’ identified with Alli- 
aria (j.ivSauce-alone, A. officinalis). 

trxooo Sax. Leeckd . II. 64 Ealifer_ hatte ivyrt.] *597 
Gerard Herbal App. to Table. 1847 in Haluwell. 1878 
In Britten & Holl. 

Eilet, obs. form of Eyelet. 

Eilicli, a. Obs., dreadful, terrible: see Awly. 
d* Eilla*nd. Obs. rare. Also eillond. [OE. 
(bland , , f. f/- (:— OTeut. *abjo- other) + Land ; cfl 
OS. elilendi adj. foreign, OHG. alt-, ehlanti 
foreign, of another -country, hence wretched (mod. 
G. elena). (The spelling is perh. due to confusion 
with eiland Island.)] A foreign land. 

Beowulf 3020 (Gr.) Eorl . . sceal . .el land tredan. a 1300 
Cursor lit. 2189 Tit eillandes f'ir t>am drou. 

Eilond, obs. form of Island. 

Eine, obs. pi. of Eve. , 

Einsent, obs. form of Enceinte a. 

Einsijt, obs. var. of Eyesight. 

Eirack (j'rsk, r'T'ck). Sc. Also earack, ea-, 
ee-, erock. [a. Gael. cireag=lx. eircog . ] A hen 
of the first year. 

1791 A. Wilson Laurel Disput. Wks. (1846) 123 Three fat 
eerocks fastened by the legs. 179S Statist. Acs. XX. 8 (Jam.) 
Kirr.ok, a chicken. 1831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 
306 A simultaneous charge of cocks, hens, and earocks 1 

Eird, obs. form of Eakth; var. Erd, Obs., dwell- 
ing. 

Eirdly, Sc. form of Earthly. 

Eir(e, obs. form of Air, Eyre, Heir. 

Eirede, var. Erede a., Obs., lacking counsel. 
Eirenarch (ai-rfnaik). [ad. Gr. eipijrapxys, f. 
(ipijVTl peace + apxciv to rule. (In English Latin 
eirettarcha is used for ‘justice of the peace’.)] 
An officer charged with preserving the public 
peace. Hence EirenaTchlcal a., having the 
function of an eirenarch. Elrenarcliy (see qnot.). 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 173 The Messias. .is 
also Eirenarchicall, and atones. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Eirenarchy, the office or Government of a Constable, or a 
lust ice of the Peace. 1721-1801 Bailey, Eirenarch, a 
Justice of the Peace. 1775 in Ash. 1867 Pearson Early 
Sf Mid. Ages Eng. I. 48 Under these, probably, were 
eirenarchs, or village bailiffs. 

Eirenic, irenic (airrnik), a . rare. [ad. Gr. 
ciprjvt/cos, f. tiprjvrj peace.] Tending to or pro- 
ductive of peace. 

1878 N. Atner. Rev. 335 President Porter, in his admir- 
able and irenic opening of this discussion, makes it very 
difficult, for one who follows him. 1885 Ch. Q. Rev. Jan. 
283 The ‘eirenic* efforts or aspirations of such divines. 

II Eirenicon (ain *nik^m). [ad. Gr. clpTjvucSv,' 
neut. of upTjvtKos : see prec.] A proposal tending to 
make peace ; an attempt to reconcile differences. 

[1656 {title) 'ElptjviKov, a Poeme, wherein is persuaded the 
composing of the differences of all the faithfull.] 1865 
Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. (title-page), The Church of England 
a Portion of Christ’s One Holy Catholic Church, and a 
Means of restoring visible Unity: An _ Eirenicon. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 19 June 1/2 We wait with interest to see Mr. 
Chamberlain’s response to the new Eirenicon, 
f Errant, var. of Errant, Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1370/r A fesse in- 
dented sable charged with foure lenses heads eiranL, 
fErres. Obs. rare— 1 . Some kind of hawk. 
(? Mistake for eyas.) 

165s Walton Angler (ed. 2) 19 The Eires, the Brancher, 
the Kamish Hawk, the Haggard and the two sorts of 
Lentners. 

Errmonger. Obs. [f. eir-en , ME. pi. of Egg 
+ Monger.] A dealer in eggs. 

£1305 St. Swithin 69 in E. E. P. (1862) 45 Mi}te eir- 
mongers nou fare so, pe baldelikere hi mi3te Huppe ouer 
diches. 

Eirn, obs. form of Yearn. 

Eiry, var. of Aery, Eerie, a. 

Eise, ? obs. var. of Easy. 

•pEi/sell. Obs. Forms: 2-3 aisille, 2-4 
eisil, 3-5 aysel(l, -il, -ylle, (4 aycel, -zell),' 4-6 
aisel, -il, -ylle, (4 aissil, 5 ascill, ass?, asell(e), 
4-7 eisel(l, -ill, eysell(e, -seel, -sil, -syl, -zell, 
5 esylle, -zyl, (4 heysyl, 6 esile). [a. OF. aisil, 
aissil late L. * acctillum , dim. of acetum vine- 
gar.] Vinegar. 

cu6o Hatton Gosf. Mark xv. 36 Fylde ane spunge mid 
eisile. Ibid. John xix. 29 Da stod an fet full aisiles. a 1225 
A tier. R. 404 pis eisil . .puruh fulleS mine pine. aVt 40 
Wohungc in Lott. Horn. 283 Nu beden ha mi leof. .aisille. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 22 [lxix. 21] In mi thriste with 
aysilc dranke pai me. 138. Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
IVyclif 133 Crist tasted eysel ; and pei nolden non but goode 
wynes. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vm. 134 In this moone is 
made Aisel squillyne. c 14SO Myrc 18S4 Loke thy wyn be 
not eysel. 1557 Primer, XV Oos F iv, I beseche thee for the 
bittemesse of the Aisell and Galle. x6q2Shaks. Ham. v.- 
i. 299 Woo’t drinke vp Esile, eate a Crocodile ? 1620 V enner 
Via Recta vi. 94 Eisell..is also a good sauce. 1634 Har- 
ington Saleme Regim. 67 Summer-sauce should be ver- 
juyee. eyzell or vinegar. 

t Ei’sful, a. Obs. Forms : 1 esesfull, 3 mijes- 
ful, 2-3 eisful. [OE. igesfully i. tges-a (•= OS. 
cgiso, OHG. chi so OTeut. *agisott-, f. *agis - : 
see Awe) + -ful.] Fearful, terrible. 

a 1000 Judith si se ricn ne wende, Esesfull eorla 
drylitcn. £1x75 Lamb. Horn, ltx De lauerd seal been U3e 


pan godan and eisful pan dustan. _ c 1205 Lay. 17972 past is 
an iei3es-ful sunei part of pine licame seal cume. £12225 
St. Marher. 9 A^ein pis -eisful wiht..help me mi lauerd. 

*k Ei-sie, v. Obs. In 2 eisian. [OE. $g(c)sian 
*=» OS. egisdn, OHG. chison OTeut. *agisdjan, i. 
*agis- terror: see Awe sb.~] brans. To frighten. 

Bcovntlf 6 (Gr.) Oft Scyld . . egsode eorlfasj c x 175 Lamb. 
Horn, in Swa mihtles . . pet he his men eisian ne der. 

t Ei’Slich, a. Obs. Forms: 1 eseslfc, 2 eislic, 
3 eiselich, 4 aisliche. [OE. fgesllc, f. $ges-a terror 
(see Eisful) + -//V, -ly 1 ; cf. OS. egislic, eislic , 
OHG. ekislth . ] Fearful, terrible. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeth . xxxv. § 6 Da wzes 5zer eac swiSe 
ejeslic geatweard, Sses nama sceolde bion Caron, cxooo 
Wulfstan Addr. Engt. in Sweet Reader 108 Eall Sset 
sindon micle and egeslice dzeda. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 87 
Eislic swei and blawende beman. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
67 To beregen us. .wiS ke eiseliche shame. 

Hence Ei'sliche adv. a. Fearfully ; b. Timidly. 
cxTysLavib. Horn. 41 He3e treon eisliche beominde et- 
foren helle 5ete. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 341 pere y auntrede 
me in & ai[s]liche y seide. 

Ei8Sel, Sc. form of Eassel. 

Eist, var. of Este a. Obs. dainty. 

II Eisteddfod (^ste’Svfld). [Welsh ; lit. 1 ses- 
sion 1 , f. cisiedd to sit.] A congress of (Welsh) 
bards. 

1822 Ann. Reg. 1. CJiron. 428 An Eisteddfodd, or Con- 
gress of Bards, was held, .last week. 1847 National Cycl. 
II. 858 Since the time of Queen Elizabeth no royal com- 
mission has been issued for holding an eisteddfod. 

Hence Eiste’ddfodlsm. 

x868 Loud. Q. Rev. Oct. 53 That eisteddfod ism by which 
Mr. M. Arnold seems to have been bitten. 

Eister, obs. Sc. var. of Easter <7. 

Eisy, obs. var. of Easy. 

+ Eistri'cion. Obs. rare— 1 . ? Erroneous form 
of Extraction (OFr. est radon). 

c 1460 Pol. Rel. <5* L. Poems (1866) 2 'Growinge be eistri- 
cion, that worthi and wis is, Concayued in wedlocke. 
Eitch, obs. var. of Eatche, Sc., adze. 

Eith, Sc. form of Eath. 

Either oi-Ssi), a. (pron.) and adv. 

( conj .). Forms : 1 ms-, ces-, 6sh. weeper, 1-2 
mSSer, 2 eisBer, (3 Orm . ess^er), 3 miffer, aieper, 
2-4 eiffer, eiper, 3-5 aiper, aither, ayther, 
(ayder, 5 eyder), 3-6 ether, (?4~6 aper, ather, 
-ir, 4 euther, ewther), 3-7 eyther, -thir, (5 
eithar), 6 eather, 4-- either. . See also Er. 
[OE. zeghwaefier (contracted xgtier) — OHG. cogi- 
hiuedar (MHG. iegeweder ), f. WGer. *aiwo(n (in 
OE. d, 6 ) Ay, always + *gihwaparo-z (in OE. 
geJnusebcr: see Y- and Whether) each of two. 

In OE. and early ME. the word appears only in its 
original sense ‘ each of two or as adv. = 4 both ’ ; but about 
the beginning of 14th c. it assumed the disjunctive sense 
* one or the other of two ’ (and the corresponding adverbial 
use), which properly belonged to OE. dhwxScr, divber, 
ME. ow\>er , o\>cr (see Puther). This disjunctive sense has 
so far prevailed that in mod. Eng. such expressions as on 
either side— ' on both sides’ are felt to be somewhat arch., 
and must often be avoided on account of their ambiguity. 
The word Outher became obs. in literary use in i6thc.; 
its mod. dial, forms (pronounced etc.) are popu- 

larly regarded as belonging to either. (It is not quite clear 
whether the forms a\er athir in Sc. from 14th to x6th c. 
should not be referred to Outher ; cf. OE. door.)] 

The pronunciation (ai'Saa), though not in accordance with 
the analogies of standard Eng., is in London somewhat 
more prevalent in educated speech than The or- 

thoepists of 17th c. seem to give (e'Saj, *5aj) ; Jones 1701 
has (e'5aj) and (ai’Sai), Buchanan (1766) has (ai’tfoj) without 
alternative (see Ellis, Early Eng. Pron , ix, x.). Walker 
(1791) says that (rSsi) and (ai'Saj) are both very common, 
but gives the preference to the former on the ground of 
analogy and the authority of Garrick. Smart (1849) says 
that ‘there is little in point of good usage to choose’ be- 
tween the two pronunciations, though in the body of his 
dictionary he, like earlier orthoepists, gives without 

alternative. 

A. adj. (pron.) 

I. Each of the two. 

1 . As adj. used at trio. 

£■893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. xi. §1 Hwa is k^tte ariman 
masse hwret k^ r moncynnes forwear5 on cesSere hand. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1439 Muche folc in eiker half to 
ronde me slou. a 1300 Cursor M. 12881 pe holi strem of 
um iordane On aeikerside stude still as stane. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 1274 Bot with ke world comes dam fortone, 
pat ayther hand rilay chaungsone. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 
346 On athir syd thus war thai yhar. £*1420 Anturs of 
Arth. xxxix, Aythire freke appoune fold has fastned his 
spere. _ 1535 Cover dale Ezek. xl. 48 By the walles also 
were pilers, on either sydje one. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. 
(1822) 25 The standard being on either side lift up, they 
joind battle. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. Proem 40 The 
fierce extremes of either zone. 1820 Scott Iz>anhoe iii. 
There was a huge fireplace at either end of the hall. 1842 
Tennyson E. Morris 37 Either twilight and the day be- 
tween. 

b t b. With plural sb. : = ‘ both 1 . Also (rarely), - 
cither both, in same sense. Obs. 

*561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. Pref., They all endeuor 
..to kepe still eyther bothe kingdome safe. x^86 Let. 
Earle Leicester 20 The Lords and Commons tn either 
houses assembled. x6o8 Topsell Serpents 694 Upon either 
feet they fskinks] have five distinct fingers or claws. 

+ c. With possessive pron. interposed before the 
sb. Obs. rare. 


c 1305 St. Kettclm 355 in E. E. P. (1862) 57 Out bente 
aipere hire (the queen’s] e3e & fulle adoun vpe hire sauiere 
+ d. Either other : each of the two. (In quok 
with pi. vb. as if— * both 5 .) Obs . 

1526 Tindale Lev. Pro!., For which cause either other of 
them were ordained. 

+ 2. absol. as pron. ; used both of persons and 
things. Often followed by of with - pi. sb. or pron. 
(In ME. with, genit. pi. in same sense ; in the case 
of pronouns this survived until 17th c., e.g. Your 
either - * either of you ’.) Obs. or arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. ix. 17 H15 do3 nlwe win on niwe 
bytta, and-aegSer byS ^ehealden. ^1x75 Lamb. Horn. 15 
Eour eyper sunegao bi-foran drihten. ciz 00 Trin. Coil. 
Horn. 141 Hur eiSer alumS pe se. cxzoo Ormin 119 Forr 
e33ker here ^ede swa Rihht affterr Godess lare. £1x05 
Lay. 15982 iEicSer [c X275 aiper] wende to his hole, a 1300 
Cursor M. 8360 And did pair ether dun for to sitt. £ 14 20 
Pallad. 071 Husb. 1. 808 So shall her eitheres werke been 
overblowe With colde or hoote. 1479 Bury Wills (1850) 
54, I beqwethe to eyther ofmyn executors xlr. X535 Cover- 
dale Ruth i. 9 Ye maiefynde reste ether ofyouin hirhusz- 
bandes house. 1591 Si>£nser M. Hubberd 551 So parted 
they, as eithers way them led. 1615 Chapman Odjss, 
iv. 79 The portraiture of Jo ve-sustain’d and sceptre-bearing 
kings Your either person in his presence brings. 1676 in 
Picton Lpool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 268 The Serjeant and 
Water Baylive shall have either a cloak. 1759 Goldsm. 
Misc. Whs. (1837) IH. 219 Fontenelle and Voltaire were 
men of unequal merit ; yet how different has been the fate 
of either. 

f b. With plural concord. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasj/t. Apoph. 53 b, Either of them as naked 
as ever they wer born. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polex . xi. 90 
Either of them have treated me as the scandall . .of my Sex. 
c. Sometimes = each (of more than two things). 
1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 76 -The other 
thirteene prouinces that do jemaine haue eyther of them a 
vizroy or governor. 1867 Howells Ital. Joum. 228 Just 
above the feet, at either of the three corners, is an exquisite 
. .female bust. 

t d. Either other : = 1 each other 1 : cf. Each. 
Obs. exc. in form either . . the other. 

Usually the two words were in different grammatical re- 
lations, one of them (in most cases the former) being the 
subj., and the other governed in acc., genit., or dat. byavb., 
sb., or prep. Sometimes, however, either other became a 
compound (cf. each other), and might be governed by a prep. 

a 1000 A ndreas 1053 (Gr.) ^EgSer para eorla oSrum trymede 
Heofonrices hyht. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 pesse wise 
biswike<5 her aiSer oSer. £1205 Lay. 3932 Eiper hateden 
open a 1300 Floyds <$- Bl. 509 Eiper oper sone ikneu. a 1300 
Cursor M. 799 Quen ayder biheld oper naked, For scham 
pay stode bath and quakid. c X320 Sir Beues 1991 Ather 
askede of otheres stat. 1393 Langland P. PI. C. xxr. 127 
Ayper axed of oper of pis grete wonder. 1398 Trevisv 
Barth. De P. R. v. i. (1495) 99 Membres helpen eyther 
other. 1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 124 Aither aftir othir in the 
taile. 1471 Hist. Arrivall Edzv. IV (1838) 19 There was 
a greate myste and letted the syght of eithar othar. x$.. 
Kyngio Heryyiyt 5x3 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 33 Ather betaup 
other gode dey. 155* Lyndesay Moytarche 4023 Athens 
deand in vtheris armis. X593 Shaks. Lucr. 66 Beauties red 
and Vertues white, Of eithers colour was the other Queene. 
1677 Hale Priyyt. Orig. Man. 297 There seems to be a more 
connatural Transmutation of either into other. 1874 Mor- 
ley Coyyiproyyiise (1886) 203 The rights of either to disturb 
the other. 

II. One or other of the two. 

3 . As adj. used attrib. 

CX300 Bcket 2247 He miste. .wende up aither side. ci3 J0 
Sir Tristr. (1886)356 Chese onaiper hand. 2667 Milton 
P.L. 1.424 Spirits when theyplease Can either Sex assume, 
or both. 2740 Chesterf. Lett. I. lx. 170 When the sun shines 
on either side of us (as it does mornings and evenings) the 
shadows are very' long. 1788 Gibbon Dccl. *r F • (1846) / 
190 The artificial thunder, in the hands of either nation, 
must have turned the fortune of the day. 

H Incorrectly with plural vb. 

2874 Ruskin Val (TArno 1x9, I don’t mean that either of 
the writers I name are absolutely thus narrow’ in their own 
views. 

f b. Either other : one or the other of two. Obs. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. (1557) 707/2 Wythoute 
anye chaunge of beliefe on eyther other syde. 1567 Jcwel 
Def. Apol. (x6xx) 100 Let him take whether he liketh best, 
if either other of these words shall serue his tume. 

4 . absol. as pron. (Formerly sometimes inflected 
in genit.) 

2548 Coverdale Erasyn. Par . 1 Cor. iii. 15 If eythers ; worke 
be with fyre destroyed, the workeman shall lose his labour. 
2593 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 1. x. (1611) 25 If wee bee both or 
eyther of these. 1802 Med. jml. VIII. 188 It is by no 
means necessary to determine a preference between the two 
. .since either of them may be resorted to. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eyig. I. 164 Whatever was ridiculous or odious in 
either increased the scorn and aversion which the multitude 
felt for both. 1866 Crump Baything viii. 167 Either causes 
a loss to the community. 

Incorrectly' with plural vb. 

1833 Bp. Thirlwall Philolog. Museum 11. 656 Religious 
rites by which either Thebes or Eleusis were afterward* 
distinguished. 

*p b. Either of both : — ‘ cither of the two *. Obs. 
a 1575 Abp. Parker Corr. 396, I never heard of either of 
them both till your honour had sent me your last lctl . cr *‘ 
1621 Ainsworth Atmot. Pentat. (1630) 86 Wives were taken 
in Israel by bils of Dowry*, and solemne espousal*; bui 
concubines without either of both. 

c. Sometimes =* any' one (of more than twoh 
x6x6 Hieron Wks. (2624) II. ix That doctrine which 
tends to the furtherance of all or cither of these three. J 79° 
Encvcl. Brit . XVI I. 566 Rubens, Jordens, and Snyders, 
used to co-operate in each other’s, .pictures, .nnd thus they 
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became more valuable than if finished by either of them 
singly. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. II. 31 If either of them 
[several methods] be found to fail. 

33 . as adv. ( conj 1 ) 

X. Adverbial uses of A. I. 

•j* 1 . In OE. and early ME. = Both. In the oldest 
use followed by^ . . & e , or ge . . and; afterwards 
ge was omitted, and being retained in the second 
place. Obs. 

£893 K. /Elfred Oros. n. v. § 8 richer of ScibJjium S e 
of Crecum. a 1067 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 
227 ./Emerge binnan burh and butan- <*1175 Cott. Horn. 
223 [Je] imugon jecnowen eijfter god and euyl. cn 75 
Lamb. Horn. 23 Bute hu heo afle for-lete ei 5 er J>a ane 3e 

f »a oSer. a 1200 Moral Ode 32 in E. E. P. (1862) 24 Ayber to 
utel & to muchel. c izoS Lay. 30887 AiSer [ c 1275 boj>e] bi 
worden and by writen. 

f 2 . Used to connect more than two terms. Obs. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. ns EiSerje on hcr^unge on hungre 
3e on cwalme 3e on uniwidere on wilde deoran. 

IX. Adverbial uses of A. II. 

3 . Introducing the mention of alternatives, 
a. Either . .or, t either . . o{ti)iher. (Formerly 
either might be preceded by an adj. ; see quot. 
J594-) 

138. Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 297 Ej>er to kyng .. o^er to 
deukis. c 1385 ChaucerX. G. IV. Frol. 5 Non. .that eythir 
hath in heuyn or in hell I-be. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 
25 Eyther springing there Or elles thider brought from elles 
where. 1540 Cromwell in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 142 II. 168, 
I never thought treson to your Highnes. .ayther inwoorde or 
dede. 1563 Homilies 11. Rogation IVk. iv. (1859) 49 ^ They 
either quite ear them up. .or else, etc. 1593 Hookbr Eccl. 
Pol. 1. h, How should either men or Angels be able perfectly 
to behold? 1594 Bp. J. King Jonas , $c. <1618) 623 The 
mutable and transitory either pleasures or profits of this life. 
17x3 Berkeley Hylas <$• P. 1. Wks. 1871 I. 291 Either, 
Hylas, you are jesting, or have a very bad memory. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 266 A narration of events, either 
past, present, or to come. 

•f b. Either . . either : — either . . or. Obs. 

1551 Records Pathw. Know!. Pref., Knowledge . . that 
maye appertains either to good gouernance in time of 
peace, eyther wittye pollicies in time of warre. 1574 Hel- 
lovves Gueuards Ep. (1584) 20 In those golden times either 
philosophers did governe, either else governours did use 
philosophie. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. Gviijb, 
Ather on y* day self of y° icquinoxe, ather ellis on y- day 
nixt yairefter. 

+ 4 . = Or. Also, either else — or else. Obs. 

138 . Wyclif Antecr. in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif xi8 Who 
ever clepi]» himself unyversal prest etyer desire^ to be 
clepid. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 8 The cruelte of all 
thevis eithir robberis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K vij b, 
She was brente eyther stoned with stones. 1546 Coverdale 
Lords Supper Wks. 1844 I. 462 Perhaps men would have 
forgotten themselves, either else the mercy of God should 
not have been so much known as it ought to be. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11.10 Either else they would neuer be 
so desirous of reuenge. x6xx Bible Luke vi. 42 Either 
[1B81 Revised , Or] how canst thou say to thy brother. 

5 . a. As an alternative, * which way you please \ 
b. In negative or interrogative sentences: Any 
more than the other. 

CX400 Destr. Troy 1479 Or Altsaunder ewther was his 
other name, xfiox Shaks. Twel. N. xi. v. 206 To. Wilt thou 
set thy foote o' my necke? An. Or o’ mine either? 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, Thy sex cannot help that either. 
Mod . If you do not go I will not go either. If John had 
said so, or William either, I could believe it. 

Eifctin, obs. Sc. pa. pple of Eat. 

Ejaculate (fdgae’kitfkit), v. [f. L. ejaculat- 
ppl. stem of ejaculdri, f. e out + jactildri to dart, 
f. jactilum javelin.] 

+ 1 . trans. To dart or shoot forth; to throw out 
suddenly and swiftly, eject. Obs. in general sense. 

1613 R. C. Table Aipiu (ed. 3) Ejaculate , cast out. x66x 
Lovell Hist. A nim. $ Min. 102 They [Porcupines] have. . 
prickles . . which they ejaculate. 1762 tr. Bttsc/tings Syst . 
Geog. III. 179 The stones thus ejaculated have been found 
to contain ail kinds of minerals. 

b. spec. To eject fluids, etc. from the body. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vr. 88 Toeiaculate seede into 
the matrice. *638 T. Whitaker Bloody of Grape 35 So doth 
the heart eiaculate the influent spirit. 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais hi. xxxi, The cavernous nerve, whose office is to 
ejaculate the moisture. 1807 Ann. Reg. 823 The spider 
. .ejaculates, .several threads. 18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(1828) II. xvii. 68 To ejaculate its venom into the wound. 
1836-9 Tod o Cycl. Anat. II. 422/1 A.. tube through which 
the seminal liquor is. .ejaculated. X878 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med. VIII. 905 A man who could never ejaculate. 

+ C. trails/, and fig. Obs. 
c 1630 Jackson Creed v. xxv, The sun . . can .. ejaculate 
his beams upon any body capable of heat and illumination. 
1679 Bp. of Hereford Let. Popish Idol. 22 [They] groan 
and sigh, as if they would breath forth and ejaculate their 
very Hearts unto it. 1704 Swift blech. Operat. Spirit 
(17x1] 280 There are three general ways of ejaculating the 
Soul. X71Z Blackmore Creation 13 The mighty magnet, . 
Its active rays ejaculated thence Irradiate all the wide cir- 
cumference. 1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xli. (1856) 374 A 
hissing sound, ejaculated by sudden impulse. 

2 . To utter suddenly (a short prayer; now in 
wider sense, any brief expression of emotion). 
Also absol. 

t 666 Pnrvs Diary 23 July (1879'' IV. 22, I could not but 
with hearty thanks to Almighty God ejaculate my thanks to 
him. 1791 Mrs. Inchbald Simp. Story I. iv. 38 Miss 
Woodley ejaculated a short prayer to herself. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. II. vn. vi. 314 But where can the Prince be? 
VOL. III. 


he kept ejaculating. 1872 Liddon Elem. Rclig. vi. 184 We 
may of course ejaculate to such a thing if we like. 

Hence Eja'culatea///. a. 

17x1 Ken Christ ophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 524 Each Mo- 
ment by ejaculated Pray’r We keep Possession of our 
Mansion there. 1865 Farrar Chapters on Lang. 100 We 
may condense into a single ejaculated monosyllable, all, 
and more than all, of a whole sentence. 

Ejaculation (fds^kirriiFPjbn). [as if a. L. 
*e jaculatidn-em , f. as prec. : see -ation.] 

tl. The action of hurling (missiles) ; the spouting 
out (of water) ; the throwing up (stones, etc. by 
subterranean forces). Obs. 

16x0 Guillim Heraldry iv. xiv. (1660) 332 Man. .furnished 
himself to the full, .with Instruments of ejaculation. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay’s Argent’s 11. xxii. 143 Ashes . . carried 
many miles.. with their own violent ejaculation. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 238 A sling . . should be altogether for 
ejaculations. xy6z tr. B use lung's Syst. Geog. III. 61 When 
the ejaculation is strong and brisk, the petroleous wells are 
observed to become very turbid. x8x8 Ann. Reg., Citron. 
495 [He] spouted out of his mouth, .several tuns of water. . 
This ejaculation was received with the highest applause. 

2. The sudden ejection or emission (of seed, 
fluids, etc.) from the animal or vegetable system. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1301 The ejaculation or 
casting jfoorth of naturall seed. X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. in. iv. 1x3 The vessels of ejaculations. 1677 Grew Anat. 
Fruits v. § *9 That violent and surprising Ejaculation of the 
Seeds. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. I. s.v. Bee, The Bees . . 
are generated . . by the Ejaculation of a little Crystalline 
Water into the Bottom of the small Cells in the Combs. 
180 7 Ann. Reg. 823 The ejaculation or darting of the 
[spider’s] threads is doubted. 1865 Reader Ho. 151. 576/3 
Ejaculation of aqueous fluid from leaves. 

3. traits/, and fig. a. The emission of rays (by 
a luminary), of occult or magical influence, etc. 
b. The putting up of short earnest prayers in 
moments of emergency; the hasty utterance of 
words expressing emotion. 

1625 Bacon Envy , Ess. (Arb.) 511 There seemeth to be 
acknowledged, in the Act of Enuy an Eiaculation . . of the 
Eye. a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 20 In the ejacu- 
lation of her prayers on her people, a 1657 Sir J. Balfour 
Ann. Scot l. (1824-5) II* 73 The suns eiaculatione of his 
beames wpone the earthe, more then 6,900,000 myles. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. vii. (1878) 101 An ejacula- 
tion of love is not likely to offend Him. 

4. cotter. Also fig. a. gen. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xviii. (1737) 77 Lightnings, 
fiery Vapours, and other aerial Ejaculations. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess. Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. x 68 The religions of the world 
are the ejaculations of a few imaginative men. 

b. spec. A short prayer ‘ darted up to God , 
(Fuller) in an emergency. In wider sense: A 
short hasty emotional utterance. 

1624 T. Gokins Hallowed be Thy Name • in Farr’s .S'. P. 
(1847) 325 Thou takest recreation In. .one eiaculation. 1656 
Finett For. A mb ass. 237, I found by his ejaculations that 
they repented of their punctillios. 1684-5 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 1. 382 III. 338 Theother Bishops giving their assistance 
. . with very good ejaculations. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 24 
He makes the lords and commons fail to a pious, legislative 
ejaculation. 1863 Fr. Kemble Rest’d. Georgia 133 The 
usual chorus of. .ejaculations of welcome. 

Ejaculative (fdase-kiwlativ), a. [f. as Ejacu- 
late + -ivjcJ a. Of the nature of an ejaculation, 
■f b. Pertaining to the emission of occult influence 
{obs.). 

1660 Z. Crofton Fasten. St. Peter's Fett. 58 [It] can be 
no warrant for such premeditated, ejaculative expressions, 
to be prescribed in set and publick prayer. 1603 Florjo 
Montaigne z. xx. (1632) 44 The Tortoises and the Estriges 
hatch their egges with their looks only, a signe that they 
have some ejaculative vertue. 1841 Disraeli Amen. Lit. 
(1859) I. 35 An Anglo-Saxon poem has the appearance of a 
collection of short hints, .curt and ejaculative. 

II Ej a*culator. Phys . [mod.L. f. ejacula-ri to 
Ejaculate.] (See quot. - ) 

x 7 z. 7 - 5 x Chambers Cycl. , Ejaculator in anatomy, a name 
applied to two muscles of the genitals, from their office in 
the ejaculation of the seed. 

Ejaculatory (fdgarkitflatari), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ORY.] 

1. Adapted for ejecting (a missile, or the 
like), b. Phys. That is concerned in the ejection 
of semen, etc. 

1655 Evelyn Meut. (1857) 1 . 322 The bullet’s falling on the 
ejaculatory spring. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 1x7 
Seminary vessels Doth preparatory, and ejaculatory. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Ejaculatory . . ducts, or canals, arising 
from the vesiculx sentinales. x86o Sir H. Thompson Dis. 
Prostate (1868) 7 Two slight lines of depression . . indicate 
the tracks of the ejaculatory ducts. x86z Hulme tr. Mo- 
quin-Tandon 11. 1. 47 The excretory canal of the gland, 
called Ejaculatory Duct. 

+ 2. Inclined to ejaculate ; given to abrupt, im- 
pulsive expression. Obs. 

*644 Quarles Barnabas 4 B. To Rdr., This small Essay 
(the epitome of his ejaculatory soul,'. 

3. Of the nature of or resembling an ejaculation 
or sudden utterance. (Originally of prayers: see 
Ejaculation 4 b ; now in wider sense.) 

1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. Ciijb, In hymns and 
Psalms ejaculatory passages . . are warranted. 1698 W. 
Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 65 Not only in ejacula- 
tory, but in our set prayers, _ 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
lxv. (1804) 472 Strap . . venting ejaculatory petitions to 
Heaven for our safety. x8sr Loncf. Gold. Leg. Convent of 
Hirschau , To breathe an ejaculatory prayer. 


4. quasi- j A = Ejaculation 4 b. rare. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 575/x * Indeed, I have reason 
to know it,* was the severe ejaculatory. 

Eject (rd^ekt), sb. [ad. L. eject-urn , neut. of 
ejectus thrown out ; see next. The term was coined 
by Prof. Clifford on analogy of subject, object.'] 
Something (viz. a sensation or mental state other 
than our own) which is neither an actual nor a 
conceivable object of our consciousness, but which 
is inferred to be a real existence analogous in kind 
to our own sensations or mental states. 

1878 Clifford Things -in-l hems., Led. <5- Ess. (1886)275, 

I propose.. to call these inferred existences ejects, things 

thrown out of my consciousness, to distinguish them from 
objects , things presented in my consciousness, phenomena. 
1883 Romanes blent. Evol. Anitn. i. 22 The evidence de- 
rived from ejects is practically regarded as good in the 
case of mental organizations inferred to be closely analogous 
to our own. 1884 — in Nature XXIX. No. 747. 380 The 
eject of my contemplation is the mind of a dog. 1885 C. 
L. Morgan Springs of Coitd. in. ii. 267 My neighbour’s 
mind, feelings, motions are ejects to me ; they can never be 
objects. , 

+ Ej ext, fplc. Obs. [ad. L. eject-us, f. ejiccre , f. 
e out + jacere to throw.] Used as pa. pple. of next. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (1865) I. 123 The inhabitatores of 
whom somme tyme eiectc and put in captiuite. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531} 208 b, Now is the pry nee of y* 
worlde eiecte & casten out. 

Eject (/d^e'kt), v. [ad. L. eject -arc, freq. of 
ejicere to throw out, f. e out + jacCre to throw ; or 
directly f. eject- ppl. stem of ejicere. As in many 
other Eng. vbs. identical in form with L. ppl. 
stems, the precise formation is somewhat doubtful ; 
the senses are derived partly from ejicere, partly 
from ejeetdre .] 

1. trans. To throw out from within. 

1607 Topslll Four/. Beasts 197 Seethe the same tilt aH 
the scum or earthy substance thereof be ejected. 1 644- 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 62 In the Queen’s Garden is a Diana 
ejecting a fountain. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. 
xxii. 165 To reduce that indigestible substance [gold] into* 
such a forme as may not be ejected by seidge._ 1807 bled. 
Jml. XVII. 22 x He died .. while endeavouring to eject 
saliva. 1830 Lyell Pritic. Geol. (1875) II. n. xxxiii. 217 If 
stones are thrown into the Crater they are instantly ejected- 
b. trails/, and fig. ; esp. To dart forth, emit 
(flames, light, etc.). 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. it. iii, Every look or 
glance mine eyes ejects [x6or mine eye objects], 1630 
Drayton Muses Elys. Nym. 78 The Carbunckle. .a flaming 
light And radiency eiecteth. 1620 Quarles Jonah (1638) 
35 His home-bred stomach^ curb’d or quite ejected. 1738 
Brooke Jerusalem Delrv. iii. xo His arms and eager eyes 
ejecting flame. .Tancred came. 1742 Young Nt. Tit . 1. 258 
How groaning hospitals eject their dead ! 

2. To expel, drive out (by force or with indig- 
nity) from any place or position. 

*555 Edf.n Decades W. hid. ui. vi. (Arb.) 162 A 1 the 
barbarous Kynges & Idolatours beinge. eiected. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. rtr. i. 287 To dispatch This Viporous Traitor; 
to eiect him hence Were but one danger. *671 Milton 
P. R. 1, 414 Ejected, emptyed, gazed, unpityed, shun’d, A 
spectacle of ruin or of scorn. 1726 Swift Bee's Birthday 
Wks. 1819 XIV. 542 If the gout should seize the htad r 
Doctors pronounce the patient dead ; But if they can . .eject 
it to th’ extremest parts, etc. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, I. 
viii. 270 Those inferior minds, who had ejected the master- 
spirit from their councils. 1863 Fr. Kemble Rest'd. Georgia 
57 They [two free black preachers] have lately been ejected 
from the place. 

+ b. In pass, with omission of from. Obs. (Cf. 
to be banished the country j) 

1657 J. Smith Mysi. Rhet. 64 And for that they would be 
justified by the works of the Jaw, were ejected the house of 
God. 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xvi. 
ji Austin saith ‘Lord., if I might see thy face one d^y; 
but alas 1 were it only a day, then to be ejected heaven 

3. To expel from a dignity or office. Also, To 
turn out, evict (a person) fi am property or pos- 
sessions ; esp. in Law. 

1570-6 Lambarde Perarnb. Kent (1826) 229 The Abbat.. 
eiected the Kings Clarke. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 127 
That I might be reuenged vpon them, that had eiected vs 
out of our patrimony. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 117 Jf 
they can prove their Ministers fit to be ejected, let them 
there prove it. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 217 When the 
executive officers came to eject the inhabitants from their 
houses and lands. 1836 H. Rogers J. Howe ii. 1x863) 18 
[The elder Howe] was not the man for Loughborough, and 
he was consequently ejected. 1879 Froudf. Cxsar iit. 20 
He had ejected disreputable senators from the Curia. 

II Eject ament a (fd 3 e:ktame-nta), sb. pi. [pi. 
of L. ejectamentum , f. ejeetdre : sec prec.] Sub- 
stances ejected by eruptive forces. 

1863 Lyell Antiq. Man x. fed. 3) 192 Vet the cone, an 
incoherent heap of scoria and spongy ejectamenta, stands 
unmolested. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks iv. ^2 These frag- 
mentary ejectamenta are often thrown high into the air. 
tHjecta’fcion. Obs.— ° [f. as prec.: see - ation,] 
X736 Bailey, Ejectation , a casting or throwing out. X775 
Ash, Ejectation tnot much used, from eject), the act ot 
casting out. 

Ejected (rdse-kted), ppl. a. [f. Eject v. + -ed.] 
x. Thrown out from the interior of anything. 

1756 C Lucas Ess. Waters II. 165 If the water be. .upon 
the fire.. these ejected bubbles will be more apparent. 2799 
Kirwan Geol. Ess. 269 The low heat of the ejected lava. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlviii. <1856) 445 That singular 
ejected rock, the Devil’s Thumb. 1856 — A ret. ExpL 
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EJECTING;. 

I. xxiv. 320 The young gulls were feeding on the ejected 
morsel. 

2. Expelled from a country, or from an ornce ; 
evicted, turned out from a possession, tenancy, etc. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 408 True policy will 
teach them to find a safer interest in the common friendship 
of England, than in the ruins of one ejected Family, 1665 
Marvell Corr. xlviii. Wks. 1872 II. 183 Non-conformist 
ejected Ministers. 2836 H. Rogers J. Htnue iv. (1863) 116 
But though Howe was an ejected minister, he could not 
consent to be a silenced one. 

Ejecting (fd^e’ktig), vkl. sb. [f. Eject v. + 
-ING 1 .] Casting out, expulsion. 

1602 Fulbecke 1st. Pt. Par all. 100 Our law punisheth.. 

theimmatureeiectingofanyof these out of the wombe. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. 26 The miracles of our Lord. -were, .for 
the real benefitand advantage of men, by. .ejecting of devils. 

Ejection (fd^e-kfan). [ad. L. ejeclidn-em, n. of 
action f. ejiclre : see Eject ».] 

1. The action of casting out from within. For- 
merly applied spec, in Physiology (see quot 1751). 

1613 R. C. Table Alph . (ed. 3) Election , a casting forth. 
1636 Healey Epictetus' Man., Cebes 135 Her owne receipt 
..which purgeth out all their ingutphed evils, as by vomit 
or ejection. 2652 French Yorksh. Spa viii. 74 There is no 
ejection of their excrements by stool for two or three dayes. 
2752 Chambers Cycl. t Ejection , the act of throwing out or 
discharging anything at some of the emunctories ; as by 
stool, vomiting or the like. 2813 Eustace Tour Italy 1. 
(R.) The vast ejection of ashes.. must have left a large void 
in its [Vesuvius’] centre. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids vi. 
260, I pricked deeply the column .. without causing the 
ejection of this pollinium. 2882 Stokes in Nature No. 625. 
597 The ejection of gas from the body of the sun. 

b. concr. Something ejected ; spec, by a volcano. 

2654 Gayton Pest. Notes 158 The Apothecary sware he 
smelt him [the mouse] comming by the scent of the ejec- 
tion. 2794 Sullivan View Nat.. II. 197 One unclassed vol- 
canic ejection, .the roche rouge in Velay, in France. 2833 
Lyell Princ. Gcol. III. 197 The ejections in this place 
entirely conceal from view the stratified rocks of the country. 

t C. Jig. An outgoing of emotion. Obs. 

2655 H. Vaughan Si lex Scint. 1. 36 What thin Ejections, 
Cold affections. 

2. A casting out or expulsion from a particular 
place or position ; also from office or posses'sions. 

2566 Knox Hist. Kef. Wks. 1846 I. 349 He . . did entreat 
of the ejectioun of the byaris and the sellaris furth of the 
Tempill of Jerusalem. 1627 Hakewill Apol. 1. i. § 1 [Adam 
and Eve's] Creation and Ejection. 2651 Hobbes Lcviath. 
iv. xlv. ^56 Exorcisme (that is to say, of ejection of Devitls 
by Conjuration). 2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1724) I. 427 
To the Syracusians he gave Laws upon the ejection of 
their King. 1765 Johnson Pref. Shahs. (R.) Some of these 
alterations are only the ejection of a word for one that ap- 
peared to him more elegant. 2853 Marsden Early Punt. 
48 The ejection of many good men immediately followed. 

+ b. The state of being banished, exile, rare. 

1655-60 Stanley H ist. Philos. (1701) 49/1 The People with 
whom he |the son of Periander] lived in his ejection. 

C. Iii Scotch Law. Action of ejection'. = Eject- 
ment 2. Letters of ejection : see quot. 

1764 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 427 Actions of spuilzie, 

S ’ection and intrusion are penal. Ibid. 464 If one be con- 
smned . . to quit the possession of lands, and refuses . . 
letters of ejection are granted . . ordaining the Sheriff to 
eject him. 

t 3 . - Ecbole 2. Obs. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1257 Polymnestus . . first 
made the drawing out of the note longer, and the.. ejection 
thereof much greater than before, 
f Ejecti'tious, a. Obs.—° [f. L. ejedici-us , f. 
ppl. stem of ejictre : see prec. + -itious.] (See quot.) 
1736 Bailey, Ejcctitious , cast out. 1775 in Ash. 
Ejective (/d^e'ktiv), a. [as if ad. L. *ejcctTvus : 
see Eject v. and -ive.] 

1. That has the function or the power of ejecting. 
2657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 45 The one a vomiting or 
ejective medicament. CX720 W. Gibson Farriers Dispens. 

11.1.(1734) 57 The Ancients thought there was some ejec- 
tive Property in all purging Medicines. 1858 Greener 
Gunner}’ 302 Each shot carries with it its own share of 
ejective force. 2886 Conth. Mag . Oct. 428 The giant planets 
must have possessed corresponding ejective energies. 

2. Pertaining to an eject. 

^2883 Romanes Ment. Evol. Anint. i. 16 This necessarily 
ejective method of enquiry. 2884 — in Nature XXIX. 
No. 747. 3B0 Our ejective inferences can only be founded 
on the observable activities of organisms. 

Hence Eje’ctively aciv. a. By means of ejec- 
tion. b. With reference to ejects. Ejecti’vity, 
the fact of being an eject. 

1883 Romanes 71 tent. Evol. Anint. i. 17 Ejectively some 
such criterion is^ required. — in Contemp. Rev. July 

48 Both subjectivity and ejcctivity are only known under 
the condition of being isolated from objectivity. 

Ejectment (fd^e-ktment). [f. Eject v. + 
-MENT ; app. first used in legal Anglo-French.] 

1. a. Law. The act or process of ejecting a per- 
son from his holding, b. In wider sense, = Ejec- 
tion 2 (but chiefly with allusion to a.). 

1567 Rastell Termes of Law 6S b, A writ of eiectement 
of wnrde lieth wher, etc. [Fr. brief e detect ment de gard 
gist, etc]. 1601 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (2612) 359 This 
Eiectment of the Britons. 267* H. Stubbe Justtf. Dutch 
IVar6o Continued after their [the Danes’] ejectment, by 
our English Kings. x8st Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace 
(1877) III. v. xiii. 468 Forcible ejectments of the negroes 
from their habitations. 2869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxiv. 2 [Man] is but a tenant at will. .liable to instantaneous 
ejectment. 1869 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug., The Irish land 
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question divides itself naturally into three great points— 
improvements, tenant right, and eiectment. 

2. (More fully, action , writ of ejectment') : * An 
action at law whereby a person ousted or amoved 
from an estate for years may recover possession 
thereof’ (Tomlins Law Dicil) ; the writ (other- 
wise de ejcctione firmed) by which this action is 
commenced. 

An action of this kind, under which damages were claimed 
for a fictitious ejectment by an imaginary person, was 
formerly the recognized mode of trying the title to landed 
property. 

1697 Prideaux Lett. (2875) 288 An ejectment hath been 
left at S f H. Hobarts house for 8000/. 2715 Act Reg. 
Papists 2 Geo. /, in Lend. Gaz. (2726) No. 5455/2 He may 
bring an Ejectment upon his own Demise. 2755 Young 
Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 253 But will not be at the trouble 
of bringing a writ of ejectment. 2768 Blackstone Cojttm. 

III. 199 A writ then of ejectione ftrviae , or action of tres- 
pass in ejectment. 2788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 45 
He might bring his ejectment. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 
216 Actions of ejectment were commenced in the courts at 
Albany. 1886 Stephen Comm. (ed. 10) III. 415. 

f 3. pi. [after L. eject am cnta\ Things cast up 
or out. Obs. rare. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus II. 514 Ejectments of 
the Sea. 

Ejector (fd.^e'ktai). [f. as prec. + -OB, upon 
the analogy of L. agent-nouns in -or.] 

1. gen. One who ejects, lit. and fig. See Eject 

v. i, 2 . 

2640 Bp, Hall Efisc. 1. § 17. 70 The ejectors should show 
better proofe than the ancient possessours. 2645 L Bond 
Occasus Occid. 25, I find that sin branded as an Ejector, 
as an Exiler, not only of Persons, but of whole Churches. 
2657 J. Goodwin Triers Tried To Rdr. 2 Two Apocryphal] 
Orders of Commissioned Officers, .known by the names of 
Triers, and Ejectors. 2831 Syd. Smitij Speeches Wks. 1859 
II. 218/1 The merciless ejector, .will be restrained within the 
limits of decency and humanity. 2834 Tait's Mag. I. 494 
The venomous slaver.. must be carried back to the face of 
the foul-breathed ejector. 

b. Law. The person who ejects another from 
his holding. Casual ejector : see Casual. 

2651 W. G. tr. C envoi's Inst. 291 If a third person eject 
him against Right, he shall recover damages against the 
Ejector. 2768 Blackstone Comm. III. 200 The lessee had 
no other remedy against the ejector but in damages. _ 1817 
W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 680 The parties, viz. the 
plaintiff, and the defendant, the ejector, usually termed the 
casual ejector, are fictitious persons. 2880 Muiriiead Gains 
iv. § 154 TJie result of violent, clandestine, or precarious 
taking from the ejector himself. 

2. Applied to various portions of machinery, etc. 
serving the purpose of ejecting ; e.g. an appliance 
for discharging empty cartridge cases from a 
breech-loader ; a contrivance for ejecting the ashes 
from the stoke-hole of a marine engine ; an appa- 
ratus for discharging the contents of sewers by 
means of compressed air, etc. Also attrib., os 
in ejector-condenser, -sewer. 

18,4 Knight Diet. Mectt., Ejector-condenser (steam- 
engine), a form of condenser worked by the exhaust steam 
from the cylinder. 2882 Greener Gun 228 The ejector is 
acted upon through its rear claw, that nearest its pivot. 
2884 Health Exhib. Catal. 57/2 Egg-shaped Isaac Snone’s 
House Ejector Sewers. 2887 Daily News 25 Oct. 5/2 Of 
these ejectors there are eight, placed in pairs in different 
parts of the town. 

t Ejula’tion. Obs. [ad. L. ejulatidn-em, noun 
of action f. cjulare to wail.] Wailing, lamentation. 

11x619 Fotherby A thcorn. 1. xv. § 2 {1622) 256 It should 
be lamented, with this pitifull eiulation. 1659 Gentl. 
Call. § 7 Pref. 3 What ejulations can be bitter or loud 
enough. 1708 J. Phillips Cyder 11. 85 With dismal groans 
and Ejulations in the pangs of death. 1721-2800 in Bailey. 
1755 in JoHNSoN ; and in mod. Diets, 
t E’j urate, v. Obs. [f. L. ejjirdt - ppl. stem of 
ejitrdre to abjure.] trails. To abjure, renounce. 
Hence EJura'tion (see quot.). 

2622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 1. {1682) 209 The Faith of 
Christ . . was defiled with Arrianism ; not ejurated till the 
year 588. 2626 Cockeram, Ejurate , to forsweare, or re- 
signe ones place. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Ejuration , a re- 
nouncing or resignation. 2678-96 in Phillips. 2722-1800 
in Bailey. 

t Eju’re, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cjur-are : see 
prec.J = prec. 

2642 Rogers Naantan 855 To be a close client of his for 
ever, ejuring all former false and idolatrous service, 
t Eke ('"k), shj Obs. exc. dial. Forms: I daca, 

3. 6, 9 eke, Sc. (G eik, 7 eeke). See also Eche sb. 
[OE. jaca = ON. attic:— OTeut. *aukon-, f. same 
root as Eche vi] 

1 . An addition, increase ; a piece added on ; a 
supplement. In OE., A reinforcement (of troops). 

894 0 . E. C/iron. (Parker MS.) Him com micel caca to. 
111000 Sal. Cf Sat. 460 (Gr.) For^on is witena ^ehwam 
wopes eaca. 1786 Geddes Prosp, Netv Trans. Bible 95 
The words in Italics.. are generally ill-assorted and clumsy 
ekes. Mod. Sc. It would be too short without an eke. 

_ 2. spec. a. A tag to a bell-rope ; also atlrib. t as 
in bell-cke. Also Eche. b. A short straw or 
wooden cylinder on which a beehive is placed to 
increase its capacity. 

2549 in Miss T. Smith Rotherham Ace. (t8;3) 22 Paid to 
Kobt. Machon for a neke to our gret Bell. 2566 Rogers 
Agric. <$• Prices III. 577/2,6 ekes for bell ropes 1/4. 1594 in 
Miss T. Smith Rotherham Acc. (1873) 22 Payd unto Robert 


EKE. 

Okes for 10 payre of bell ekes ioj. 1857 C. B. Robinson 
Gloss. Best's Farm. Bks. 184 Underlay. Now called ekes- 
additional bands of straw placed beneath the hive. * 

3. Sc. (16th and 17th c.) A supplement, post- 
script, appendix to a formal document. 

156S Declar. Murray , <5 -c. in H. Campbell Love-lelt. Mary 
Q. Scots 11 The eik or additioun to our answer. <21651 
C ALDER wood Hist. Ktrk{ 1843) II. 451 The other partie had 
givin in an eeke or additioun to their former answere, 

4. In advb. phrase, to cken (OE. to Mean) fo 
addition, besides, contracted in ME, into Teke(x, 
q.v. Also, in same sense, on eke. 

<:888 K. jElfred Boeth . i, past was to eacan o]>rum un* 
arimeSum yfium. c xzoo Tritt. Coll. Horn. 51 To eken oj>er 
po gremeden hem sore, a 2225 After. R. 174 pe nome of 
Hester ne sei5 nout one ‘ abscond ita ' . . auh de5 jjer teken 
* eleuata in populis a 2320 in Wright Lyric P. 34 Hire 
chyn ys chosen, ant ey ther cheke Whit ynoh ant rode on eke. 
Eke, sbA dial. A male salmon. 

2887 Pall Mall. G. 22 Aug. 10/2 It [a salmon] was a male 
fish, or what is known in the north of England amongst 
fishermen as an * eke 

Eke (fk), v. Forms : 1 (see Eche v.\ 2-3 
eken, 4-6 ek, (4 ayke, 3eke(n), 5-8 eek(e, 6-7 
eak(e, (7 eck, eyk), 4- eke, 5- Sc. eik. [partly f. 
Eke sbj ; partly dial, (northern) form of Eche v.] 
1. trans. To increase, add to, lengthen. Also 
absol. F Neither to eke nor to fair {Sc.) : neither 
to add to nor take from. Proverb, Every little 
ekes. arch, or dial. 

c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 57 pe holie man faste5 forto.. 
eken his holinesse. a 2300 E. E. Psalter cir. [cv.] 24 He 
ayked his folk_ swith mikel on an. c 1400 Afot. Loll 13 
N owe . . pe pricis are ekid. Ibid. 26 pey . .3ekun her synnis. 
c 2430 Lydg. Min. Poems (2840) 133 Theyr bounte for to 
eeke. 1530 Palsgr. 531/2, I eke.. my gowne is to shorte 
for me, but I wyll eke it. 2566 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 
(1846) I. 130 This miserie . . which the malice of man cane 
neyther eak nor paire. 2599 Harsnet Agst. Darell 193 
As they say. Every thing Eiketh. 1609 Skene Reg. May 
96 Quhen the partie hes named ane certaine number of 
witnes, he may not thereafter eike, nor pair the number of 
the witnes. 1639 J. Clarke Parccmiol. to A litle eekes. 
1650 Fuller PisgaJi 372 It not being princely to..eek 
the same [the vail of the tabernacle] another was con- 
trived. 2732 Pope Ep. Burlington 32 Some patch’d dog- 
hole ek’d with ends of wall. 1755 Smollett Quix. (i8o3> 
II. 258 Without eking or curtailing God’s precious truth. 
1829 Clare Ode Autumn , Anniversary 76 The moaning 
brook, that ekes its weary speed. 

f b. intr. To increase, grow. Obs. 

2535 Stewart Chron. Scot. III. 162 His power eikit so 
and grew. 

f2. To add. Const. + til, to. Also absol. Obs. 
c x2oo Ormin 16352 Jiff pu takesst twij^es an And ekesst 
itt till fowwre. a 1300 Cursor M. 21 194 par-til ]>ai eked 
mar and maye. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxvi. 190 Sal I 
ek til Goddis wengcance? 1549 Comply Scot. xv. 121 Ther 
can na thing be eikkyt to my parsecutione hot cruel deae. 
1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 17 We . . conforme . . to the 
notes and additions thereto eiked. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. 
II. 14 His Majesty . .eked others that 1 had omitted. 

3. To eke out : a. to supplement, supply the de- 
ficiencies of anything (const. with)\ csp. to make 
(resources, materials, articles of consumption, etc.) 
last the required time by additions, by partial rse 
of a substitute, or by economy. 

1596 Bi*. Barlow Three Serm. iii. 133 Not to beeso..giuen 
to spending, .but eeke it out to the vtmost. x6ooShaks. A. 
Y. L. 1. ii. 209 Ros. The little strength that I haue, I would 
it were with you. Cel. And mine to eeke out hers. ioj3 
Lisle AHfric on O. <$* N. T. To Rdr. 6 Best is he that in* 
uents, jhe next he that followes forth and eekes out a good 
inuention. 17x9 De Foe Cmtsoe (2858) 140 My ink., mm 
been gone, .all but a very little, which I eked out with water. 
1788 Burns Extempore z Lawyers , But what his common 
sense came short, He eked out wi' law, man. 1872 Bakf.r 
Nile Tribut. xx. 353, I determined to start, .to eke out our 
scanty supply of water. 2874 Sayce Compar. Philol. l 95 
The meaning of their [savage races'] words has to be eked 
out by gesture.^ 2878 H. S. Wilson AJP. Ascents n. 57 
After a glass apiece we eke out the remainder with snow. 

b. To prolong (a speech or composition, an 
action) by expedients devised for that purpose ; to 
contrive to fill up (a certain amount of space in 
writing, etc.). 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 245 Your reverence to cek 
out your sermonings shall need repaire to Postills, or ro* 
lianthea’s. a 1656 USSHER Attn. vi. (1658) 551 As for nw 
ecking out.. the Siege, it was done upon good grounds- 
2747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. IX. 186 To eke out 
any thing, signifies to lengthen it beyond its just dimensions, 
by some low- artifice. 2847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 3S9 
Enough to have eked out a decent-sized volume, 
Livingstone Zambesi xi. 236 He . . eked out the measure 
with a peculiar musical sound. 

C. To contrive to make (a livelihood), or to 
support (existence) by various makeshifts. 

1825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 89 To eke out 
the existence of the people, every person., was 
a weekly subscription. 2845 Darwin Voy. A r <*Aix.(*°7Q' *9 
Some runaway slaves, .contrived to eke out a 
1875 Farrar Seekers i. i. 22 To eke out a scanty livelihood 
1 4. To eke up : to supply, repair (a loss). Oos. 
1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacr. ii. 53 What mcanes are so 
like to eike up. .spiritual losses, as the Supper of the : Loro 1 

Eke (fk), adv. arch. Forms: 1-3 dac, (1 
<5c), 3-4 00, ok, 3 mao, ok, 4-6 ook(e, (4 heke, 
yko), 6-7 eake, Sc. 6 oik(o, 8 eok, 3- 
[Com. Tcut. :-OE. Me » OFris. dk t OS. 6k (Du* 
00k), OHG. ouh (MUG. ouch, mtxlG. auch 
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ELABORATORY. 


ON. auk 1 also 1 (Da. og, Sw. och 1 and *), Goth, auk 
for, but. The ultimate origin is uncertain ; some 
connect the word with the root of Eke v ., while 
others consider it f. Aryan *au again + *ge particle 
of emphasis ; cf. Gr. au ye. The form ok in 13th c. 
is app. a. ON.] Also, too, moreover ; in addition. 

Beovrulf 3131 (Gr.) Dracan ec scufun Wyrm ofer weall 
clif. a 700 E/inal Gloss. 846 Quinetiam t a;c j>an. .aec don. 
ciooo Ags. Gos/. Matt. xi. 9 Ic eow sec^e, eac maran 
bonne witesan. 2x54 O. E. Citron, an. 1118 Eac on bison 
geare wms un^emetTiche mycel wind, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
3 Mid his apostles and ec mid o 5 ere floe manna. ^2275 
Cott. Horn. 221 Swa mihte mac b e oSre. a 1325 Ancr. 
R. 56 Vor Jxet ec b^t he dude hire was i 3 e frumSe sore 
hire unSonckes. a 1300 Havclok 200 pe beste, fayreste, 
the strangest ok. 0325 E. E. Allit.P. A 210 Her here 
heke al hyr vmbe-gon. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 88 And eke 
I-liknet to vr lord, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 757 Eke therto he 
was right a mery man. a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Princ. 565 
The ende is dethe of male and eke femele. 1500-20 Dunbar 
How Dunbar atte Freir 38 In it half I in pulpet gon and 
preiebit In Demtoun kirk, and eik in Canterberry. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia 11. 219 These forrests eke, made wretched 
by our music. x6i6 R. C. Times’ Wilis, v. 1658 But eke doth 
comprehend That base vnmanly sinne of drunkennesse. 
*759 Sterne Tr. Shandy n. ii. 39 Supposing the wax good, 
and eke the thimble, a 1856 Longf. Chtldr. Lords Su/ber 
122 Answered the young men Yes ! and Yes 1 with lips 
softly breathing answered the maidens eke. 

Ekebergite. Min. [f. name of the Swedish 
traveller Ekeberg + -ite.] An important member 
of the scapoh’te family occurring in square prisms 
of a white, greyish, greenish, or reddish colour. 

1822 Cleveland Min. 359 [Ekebergite of Thomson] is 
probably a variety ofscapohte. 1884 Dana Min. 325 It is 
probable that the mineral is an altered ekebergite. 

f E'kement. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Ekez'. + -ment.] 
An increase, extension, enlargement. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhein. N. T. (16x8) 586 
There is no ekement or inlargement in matter. 

't E Tee-name. Obs. [f. Eke jA + Name; cf. 
ON. aukana/n.'] An additional name, a nickname. 
Now superseded by the corrupt form Nickname ; a tteke- 
name (Prom/. Parv.) for an ekename. 

X303 Brunnf. Handl. Syttne 1530 As moche ban he ys to 
blame pat }eueb a man a vyle ekename. 1483 Cath. A tig l . 
112 An Ekname, agnomen. 1885 Clodd Myths <5- Dr. 1. 
vi. 109 Nicknames (t.e. ekename or the added name). 

fETrer 1 , Obs.—° [f. Eke v . + -er.] One who 
increases. 

1483 Cailt. Angl. 1X2 An eker, auctor, augmentator. 

+ E’ker 2 . Obs. rare. Also iker. [Origin and 
meaning unknown ; possibly a corruption of niker , 
Nicker, water-sprite. Cf. also Eagre.] 

c 1300 K. Alis. 6175 They woneth in water, y-wis, With 
eker [v. r. Iker] and fysch. Ibid. 6202 He say the eker is 
• wonynge And the fysches lotynge. 

Eking (* 'kii}), vbl. sb. [f. Eke v . + -ing L] 

1. The action of adding or making an addition ; 
the action of putting an * eke 1 to (a bell-rope). 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vtn. viii. 53 In ekyngals ofGoddis 
serwyce Scho fowndyt. . twa chapellanyis.^ 2576 in Miss T. 
Smith Rotherham Acc. (1878) 12 For ekeing of a bell-rope. 
1579 Spenser She/h. Cal. Sept. 31 But such eeking hath 
made my hart sore. 

2. An augmentation, increase. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 22 And make an ekynge of my 
peine, 1483 Cath. Angl. 112 An Ekynge, augmentum. 
x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Accrue , a growth, eeking, augmentation. 

3. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s IVord-bk., Ekeing , a piece of wood 
fitted, by scarphing or butting, to make good a deficiency 
in length, as the end of a knee and the like. The ekeing is 
also the carved work under the lower part of the quarter- 
piece, at the aft part of the gallery. 

Eking (rkiij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That serves to eke out. 

1653 BJarnabas] 0 [ley] Account 0/ Wks. in facksons 
Whs., His stile . . is more short than other Authours in Re- 
latives, in Eeking and helping particles. 1814 D’Israeli 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 346 Suppressed invectives and eking 
rhymes could but ill appease so fierce a mastiff. 

Ekmannite (e'km&nait). Min . [so called by 
Igelstrom 1865, after G. Ekmann, the proprietor 
of the mine where found ; see -ite.] A hydrous 
'silicate of iron and manganese, resembling chlorite 
in appearance. 

x868 Dana Min. 490 Ekmannite. .on heating yields water. 

El, obs. form of Awl. 

-el, suffix repr.OE. -el, -ela, -de (OTeut. 

- ilott -il$n-), has in mod.Eng. usually become 
-lk, q. v., though the older form is retained after 
v, th , ch , n, as in hovel ’ brothel , hatchel kernel. 

OE. -el is added to ybl, stems to form agent- nouns, in- 
strumental sbs., and adjs., and to sbs. to form diminutives; 
-ela, -ele, are chiefly used to form diminutives from sbs, 
and object-nouns from vbl. stems. See further under -le. 

-el, suffix a. OF. - el (mod.F. usu. - eau ), -elle, 
repr. L. -ello-, - ella This suffix is in classical 
Latin used to form diminutives from sbs. or adjs. 
in -er and -ra, as libellus, libella, from liber book, 
libra balance ; it is also substituted for -ulo-, - ula-, 
to form diminutives of nouns of that termination, 
where the latter had lost its original diminutive 
force, as in porcellus little pig, dim. of porculus , 
f. porc-us pig. In Romanic it was much more 
widely used in the formation of diminutives. Ex- 


amples in Eng. (with the spelling -el) are (from 
the masc. -el), tunnel , bowel, camel ; (from the 
fem. -die) chapel , novel, pimpernel, etc. 

2. It should be noted that the ending -el in Eng. 
words adapted from Fr. frequently represents other 
L. suffixes than -ello-, - ella - ; e. g. in jewel, vowel, 
it stands for Fr. -el :—L. -dli- (see -al) ; in apparel 
for Fr. -eil L. - icttlo - (see -cle) ; in kennel for 
Fr. -il L. -Tie, as in ovtle sheepfold, 
f Ela (*Ta*). Mus. Obs. exc. Hist . Also 7 
eela. [f. E + La; denoting the particular note E 
which occurred only in the seventh Hexachord, in 
which it was sung to the syllable la. Cf. Elami.] 
The highest note in the Gamut, or the highest 
note of the 7th Hexachord of Guido, answering 
to the upper E in the treble. Often jig. as a type 
of something ' high-flown Also at t rib. 

1580 Lyly Eu/h ues (1609) Aij, The Musitions, who being 
intreated, will scarse sing Sol Fa, but not desired, straine 
aboue Ela. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 64 a. You must straine 
your wits an Ela oboue theyrs. 1607 Walkington Opt. 
Glass x68 Vntill our wit can reach an Ela straine. 1649 
Bulwer Pathomyot . 11. ii. in Although it [laughter] be at 
the highest pitch and scrued up to the very Eela of mirth, 
it vamsheth away. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. A//eal 1. 50 
An Age elevated above the Ela of common Humanity. 
xBao Scott Abbot II. iv. 121 ‘Why God -a-mercy.. this is a 
note above E La.’ 

Elaat, obs. form of Elate a. 

Elaate (eTajrit). Chem. [f. Ela-io + -ate.] A 
salt of elaic acid. 

2845 Todd & Bowman Pftys. Altai. I. 82 An elaate of 
glycerine. 

Ela'be, V. rare— 1 , [ad. L. eldbi, f. e out + 
labi to glide.] intr. To slip away. 

2837 S. B. Harper Bertrand 1. ii. 15 She ., to a convent 
hied Whence she will ne'er emerge till he's no more. .With 
him elabes the anchor of her vow. 

Elaborate (ilse’borit), pple. and a. [ad. L. 
elabordt-us , pa. pple. of elaborare to Elaborate.] 
f A. as pple. = Elaborated : see Elaborate v. 
X58X Nowell & Day in Confer. 1, (1584) G b. It was elabor- 
ate before, by the . . studia of all the best learned Iesuites. 
B. as adj. 

1. Produced or accomplished by labour. Also, 
that has been subjected to processes of art; = 
Elaborated. Obs. or arch. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 19 a, Some elaborate 
polhshed Poems. 1607 Topsell Four-/ Beasts 27 The 
Gray..leaveth her elaborate house to the Fox. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xiv. 360 The vast unnumber'd store Of steel elab’- 
rate, and refulgent ore. 1779 Johnson L.P., Cowley , Wks. 
II. 65 He has no elegances either lucky or elaborate. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xxv. 152 Eyeing the elaborate steel. 

2. Worked out in much detail ; highly finished. 

x6zx Burton Anat. hid. it. ii. iv. (x6y6) 176/1 Thoseela- 

borate Maps of Ortelius. 2687 Penal Laws 22 A. .venera- 
tion for his Learned and Elabourate Works. 1704 Davenant 
in Ellis Orig. Lett . 11. 397 IV. 244 , 1 had prepared a very ela- 
borate letter to Her Royal Highness. 1862 Darwin Fertil. 
Orchids ii. 71 In the same flower we apparently have ela- 
borate contrivances for directly opposed ^ objects. 1875 
Hamerton Intell. Life x. v. 393 In scientific pursuits the 
preparations are usually elaborate. . 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. ii2 He then proceeds to give another and more 
elaborate explanation of the whole passage. 

b. Of an investigation, a study, an operation, 
etc. : Conducted with great minuteness. Hence 
transf. applied to personal agents or their attri- 
butes : Minutely careful, painstaking. 

1649 Milton Eikon. iv. (1851) 362 The King was em- 
phatical and elaborate on this Theam against Tumults. 
*669 Gale Crt . Gentiles 1. in. ii. 28 Amongst the Ancients, 
none have spent more elaborate studies herein than Euse- 
bius. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. Hi. 37 He was a most curi- 
ous and elaborate Collector of valuable Histories. 1782 V. 
Knox Ess. (1819) III. cxxxvii. 89 From the annals of the 
elaborate Maittaire. a 1836 W. Godwin Essays (1873) 193 
The world is busy and elaborate to tear him from my 
recollection. 1871 Mokley Voltaire (1886) 86 He read 
Shakespeare, ana made an elaborate study of his method. 

Elaborate (ilarboreit), v. [f. L. elabordt- ppl. 
stem of elaborare to work out, produce by labour, 
f. e out + labordre to Labour. 

Sense 2 may probably be the earliest in Eng. from the use 
of the L. word by writers on alchemy or medicine. Cf. Fr. 
i laborer , 16th c. (Littre)= sense 2.] 

1. To produce or develop by the application of 
labour ; to fashion (a product of art or industry) 
from the raw material ; to work out in detail, give 
finish or completeness to (an invention, a theory, 
literary or artistic work, etc.). 

16x1 Cotgr., Elabourer, to elaborate. 1626 Cockeram, 
Elaborate , to do a thing with great paines. 1726 Young 
Love Fame Wks. (x 866) II. 96 Attend, and you discern it 
[ambition] in the fair Conduct a finger, Or, in full joy, elabo- 
rate a sigh. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1848) 1 . 11. 1. vii. § 12 
85 The objects oflandscape may be either elaborated or sug- 
gested according to their place and claim. 1850 Gladstone 
Glean. V. cx. 238 The constitutional system which was in 
course of being gradually elaborated and matured. 1865 
Leckv Ration. (1878) II. v. 199 He elaborates his theory 
from his own reason. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 390 
Little things are elaborated with an infinity of pains. 

2. Irattsf. Of nature or natural agencies.' To 
produce (a chemical substance) from (its) ele- 
ments or sources ; to fashion or develop (an 


animal or vegetable tissue, etc.) ; also, to trans- 
mute (crude materials) into a developed product. 

2607 Walkington O/t. Glass. 54 Nothing elaborates our 
concoction more then sleepe. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. Re/I. 
(1675) 65 Honey . . is elaborated by the Eee. 1671 J. Web- 
ster Metallogr. iv. 81 If the waters be saltish, pure and clear, 
. .then a pure Metal is generated ; but in defect of purity 
an Impure Metal, in elaborating of which, Nature spreadeth 
.. a thousand years. 1744 Berkeley Sin's § 87 The 
animal spirits are elaborated jrom the blood. 1828 Steuart 
Planters G. 21 1 As well might it be imagined, that the 
roots elaborate it (the sap] in the leaves. 1834 Southey 
Doctor IxxvL (1862) i6x The Sun, under whose influence 
one plant elaborates nutriment for man and another poison. 
1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, x. 194 Year after year. . 
the leaf is elaborating from air and ram and sunshine . . 
those solid structures which are destined to outlive it. 

Elaborated (flarborrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+-ED 1 .] That has been worked up, has tinder- 
gone preparation or development ; worked out in 
detail, finely wrought, etc. (see the vb.). 

x 602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixx. (1612)295 One elaborated 
Pen compendiously doth floe, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Fean. Ff>. Wks. (1711) 162 He doth it so finely as if he 
found such purposes in his way, and went not astray with 
a search too curiously elaborated. 1824 Dibdin Libr. 
Com/. 740 It is the most perfect and highly elaborated of all 
the author’s pieces. 2879 Stainer Music of Bible 23 An 
instrument of a more elaborated character. 

Elaborately (flarborJtli), adv. [f. Elabo- 
rate a. + -LY 1 .] In an elaborate manner. 

1633 Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 104 He is so elaborately 
excessive, that none will believe him. 1724 Swift Drapters 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 48 It is . . elaborately shewn, that 
former patents have passed in the same manner. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xlviii, I see you are elaborately dressed. 

Elaborateness (Hx'bdr/tnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being elaborate. 

X694 Echard Plautus Pref., His [Terence's] extream Close- 
ness and great Elaborateness. J779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 
X. 167 The ‘Old Bachelor'. .is.. composed with great ela- 
borateness of dialogue. 1874 Carpenter Ment. P/tys. 1. ii. 

§ 3 (1879) 99 For they are further remarkable for the elabo- 
rateness of their internal structure. 

Elaboration (fla^bor^-jhn). [ad. late L. elabo- 
ration-em , noun of action f. Flabordre-i see Ela- 
borate v.] 

1 . The process oi producing or developing from 
crude materials ; t spec, in Chemistry (see quot. 
1612). Also, the process of working out in de- 
tail, developing, perfecting (an invention, a theory, 
a literary work, etc.). 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. ’Mate ( Chemistry ) (1617) 304 Where 
distillations doe preuaile Distraction takes the head, Then 
by Elaboration Wise men may be misled. 1858 Gladstone 
Homer III. 531 The first thoughtof Virgil was his Emperor 
. .the second the elaboration of his verse. 

b. The state of being elaborated ; elaborateness. 
1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 770 Intermediate editions of., 
less elaboration. x86x W. Collins Dead Seer. 149 The 
housekeeper cleared her throat with extraordinary loudness 
and elaboration, and read on thus. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. xiii. 319 Various copies exist in various stages 
of elaboration. 

2 . The production by natural agencies of chemical 
substances from their elements or sources; spec. 
(in Physiology) the formation of animal or veget- 
able tissues, or the changes undergone by alimen- 
tary substances from their reception into the body 
to their complete assimilation. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 81 b. Arteries, - by their heat 
helpyng to the exact elaboration of his bloud. 1677 W. 
Harris tr. L emery’s Course Chyni. xx, (1686) 442 Milk is 
a chyle which, .has received but a light Elaboration. X725 
Bradley Fain. Diet. II. s, v. Vegetables , There happen dif- 
ferent Fermentations and other Elaborations amongst the 
sensible parts. 1858 Carpenter Veg. P/tys . § 220 In this 
process of Elaboration . . the most important change is the 
concentration of the fluid. 

3 . concr. in various senses. 

1765 Univ. Mag. XXXVI I. 235/1 This spirit is a last 
elaboration . 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith iv. ii. §1. 177 

Science Js an ejaboration. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Edtic. I. 
200/1 Fig. 138 is a further elaboration of the same design, 
the lines being doubled. 

Elaborative (flse-bor<?tiv), a. [f. L. elabordl- 
ppl. stem of elaborare + -ive.] That has the 
property of elaborating. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1859) II. xx. 14 The 
Elaborative or Discursive Faculty. 2845 Florist J rnl \ 

45 TJm elaborative organs of the plants ^ 1876 A. M. Fair- 
bairn in Content/. Rev. June 135 Ancient heresies were 
elaborative, modem disintegrative of dogma. 

Ela*b orator, [as if L. *elaborator : see Elabo- 
rate v. and -or.] One who or that which elabo- 
rates. In mod. Diets. 

Elab oratory (flre'bdratari). [as if ad. L. 
*elaboratorium , f. elaborare to Elaborate.] 

1 . A place where chemical operations are per- 
formed, or where medicines are compounded ; = 
Laboratory. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1652 Evelyn St. France Misc. (1805) 8x Every great person 
. . pretends to his elaboratory and library'. *676 Coles, 
Elaboratory . . a (chy mist's) workhouse or shop. 2759 B. 
Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 258 Two Elaboratories ; _ one 
for Chymical, and the other for Galenical Preparations. 
x8ox Med. yml. V. 200 Dr. Pearson's Lectures . . will re- 
commence in the Elaboratory. 2873 M. Collins Sq. Sil- 
ckestefs I. v. 71 Parlour, bedroom, elaboratory, kitchen. 
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ELASTIC. 


2. A natural apparatus for elaborating any pro- 
duct of vital action. (Formerly transf from I.) 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 57S The Sanguification is performed 
in any one part of the Animal, as the peculiar^ Shop or 
Elahoratory of it. 1604 tr. Bond' s Merc. Compit. ix. 325 
Obstruction of the passages, by which the Aliment passes 
to its elaboratories. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 86. 2/1 Ihe 
Elahoratory of the Nervous Juice. 1845 Florist's Jrnl. 11 
The functions ofleaves are to. .act as elaboratories. 

•j- Ela'bour, v. Obs. [ad. F. dabour-er (Cotgr.) 
or L. elaborare to Elaborate.] 

1. tram. = Elaborate v. 2 . 

1543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg Straunge Wds ., More 
parfectly digested and elaboured. 1606 Birnie Kirklmriall 
x. (Jam. Suppl.) A sepukhrall Pyramide elabored by the 
panefull taske of God's people. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
Prol., The marrow is a nourishment most perfectly ela- 
boured by nature. 

2. intr. To struggle to make one’s way. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. cii. 403 Flesh so proudlie stout 
That but as in a Labyrinth elaboureth about. 

J Ela'crymate, v. Obs. rare — [f. L. *cla- 
crimat- ppl. stem of *elacriindre, f. e out + lacrim- 
are to shed tears, weep : cf. Lacrymal, etc.] 
traits. To shed in the form of tears. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 403 The trunk, .elacry- 
mates a certain Gummeous Succe. 
t Elaxt, v. Ols. rare, [as if ad. L. *elactdrc , 
f. e out + lactarc to suckle.] traits. To suckle. 

a 1521 Hclycis in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) 116 She found 
in her bed three fayre children The which she elacted and 
gave to souke of her owne milke. 

Elseo-, comb, form of Gr. ehato-v oil (properly 
olive- oil), used in technical, chiefly chemical, 
words, as Elseocerate (eflt|flsl»'r«it) [cf. Cerate], 
same as Cerate. Eltoomarg-aric ( acid ) (edj‘, 0 - 
margte'rik), a. [cf. Margario], an acid found in 
the oil extracted from the seeds of some species of 
Elseococca. Elreometer (eh'ifinf un) ; also elaio- 
[see Meter], 'an instrument for determining the 
specific weight of oils, and so their purity’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Eln;opten(e (elz'ip'ptfn) ; also ela-. 
[Gr. rrriju-o's winged, volatile: cf. Fr. eleopthie\, 
the liquid part of a volatile oil, as distinguished 
from the crystallizable portion called ‘ stearoptene ’ 
or 1 camphor’. Elceostearic (acid) (e : lt| 0 |Stt|se-rik), 
a. [cf. Stearic], a solid acid separated by the 
action of alcohol upon the solid fat obtained 
from the oil of Elmococca. 

Elteodic (el»| 0 «'dik), a. Chart, [f. Gr. eXaiwa- 
ijr oily (f. (\at-ov oil) + -IC.] A synonym for 
Ricikoleio (acid). 

1882 Watts Did. Chan. 

Elasolate (flf'dl/t). Med. [obscurely f. Gr. 
cActi-oR oil.] ‘ A medicament which has a volatile 
oil for its base’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Elteolite (flf’dlnit). Min. Also elao-. [f. Gr. 
ehat-ov oil, olive oil 4 - -Lite.] A variety of nephe- 
lite occurring massive, or in large crystals, and 
having a greasy lustre. 

x8i6 R. Jameson Char. Min. II. 43 It is named Elaolite 
. . on account of its resinous lustre. 1846 Penny Cycl. 1st 
Supp. II. 305/1 Elaeolite .. occurs in amorphous masses. 
1877 Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 30 Before the blow-pipe, ne- 
phelin melts with difficulty to a vesicular glass; ekeolite 
easily. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 108 Elaiolite is a 
greenish, brownish, sometimes reddish variety of nepheline. 

Elaic (H^'ik), a. Chem. [irreg. f. Gr. eA.ai -ov 
oil+-ic: cf. Elatn.] = Oleic (acid). 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys, Anat. I. 82 The acids are, 
the stearic, margaric, and elaic. 

Elaidic (ehqi’dik), a. Chem . [f. as prec. + 

-idic : cf. cajfeidic , glycidie , etc.] The designa- 
tion of an acid C 18 H 34 0 2 , a solid isomeric modi- 
fication of elaic (oleic) acid, produced by the 
action of nitrous acid. Also Elaidic ethers ; a 
name for two oily liquids, Elaidate of Ethyl 
(C 18 H 3 .0 2 . C 2 Il 5 ) and Elaidate of Methyl (C jc H 23 
O a • CH 3 ), prepared from elaidic acid and alcohol. 
So Ela*idato [see -ate 4 ], a salt of elaidic acid. 
Ela*ldin [see -in], a solid isomeric modification 
of olein, produced by the action of nitrous acid 
on olein. t 

c 1865 Letiieby in Circ. Sc. I. 97/1 The conversion of the 
liquid oleic acid into solid elaidic. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. 
Orff. Bodies 345 Elaidic cther.^ Ibid. 436 Elaidatcs of 
potash . . Elaidate of magnesia is not sensibly soluble in 
water. 1869 Roscoc Eletn. Chem. 390 Oleic acid when 
acted upon by nitrous acid forms, .elaidic acid. cx86s 
Letiieby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 102/1 The oletne of the oil being 
converted into a semi-transparent .jelly-like -mass, named 
elaidine. 1884 Syd. See. Lex., Elaidin. 

Elain {f\e m in). [irreg. i. Gr. ikai-ov oil + -in : 
cf. F. Maine.] A synonym of Oletn. 

(As a trade term commonly pronounced 
1810 Henry Elan. Chem. (1840) II. 400 An oil which is . . 
called byChevreul elain (from t\aiov t ofik 1819 Children 
Chnn. Anal. 310 Elain .. is the name given to the other 
substance contained in fat. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. <5* 
Phys. I. 59/1 Fat consists essentially of two proximate 
principles, stearine and elaine. c 1865 Letiieby in Circ. Sc. 
1 . 105/x The elaine or oleine of palm oil. 1B75 Ure Did. 
Arts III. 431 The particles consist of a strong membranous 
skin, enclosing stearine and elaine, or solid and liquid fat. 


Elaiodic, -ometer : see El^eo-. 

Elam. var. of Helm, dial., handful of thatch. 

+ Elambica’tion. Obs — 0 [ad. med.L .elain- 
bication-em : see Alembication.J ‘ Old term for 
a mode of analysing mineral waters, for the pur- 
pose of investigating their qualities, either by the 
sand bath, or by heat in a glass vessel ’ (Mayne). 

t E -la-mi. Mus. Obs. Also 6 ellamy. The 
note E, sung to the syllable la or mi according as it 
occurred in one or the other of the Hexachords to 
which it belonged. 

c 1550 Armonye of Byrdes in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 187 Then 
sang the. .mavys The trebble in ellamy. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr, hi. i. 78 E la mi. 1721 Cibber Double Gall. 1, One 
laughs in Gamut, another sneeres in Elami Alt. 

t Ela'inp, v. Obs. rare. [? f. E- pref. 3 + 
Lamp v. ; perh. suggested by Gr. luKais-it-uv to 
shine forth.] intr . To shine forth. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, in Farr's A". P. fas. 7,42 
The cheerfull sunne, clamping wide Glads all the world 
with his uprising ray. 

II Elan. [Fr. ; believed to be f. ttanccr (see 
next).] a. An impetuous rush ( c.g . of troops'!, 
b. In Eng. use chiefly abstr. : Ardour, impetuous- 
ness, vivacity. 

1880 Burton Reign Q. Anne III. xiv. 22 "With the first 
charge — the 61 an as they like to call it, the French seemed 
to carryall before them. 1880 Eraser’s Mag. May 651 The 
unquenchable llan of boyhood. 

Elance (Herns), v. Obs. or arch. [ad. F. 
i lancer = It. slanciare , Pr. eslansar , f. L. ex out 
+ late L. lanceare , f. lancea Lance.] 

1. trails. To launch ; to cast or throw (a lance 
or dart). Also fig. 

1718 Prior 2 nd Hymn Callim. to Apollo , Thy unerring 
Hand elanc’d . . another Dart. — Poems 436 The Word 
obscene, Or harsh, which once elanc'd must ever fly Irre- 
vocable. 1742 Young Nt. T/t. ix. 628 Elance thy thought, 
and think of more than man. cx8oo K. White Time 444 
The Holy One . . elanced The rolling world along its airy 
way. 1839 Bailey Festus (1S4B) 9/2 A thousand worlds., 
were elanced Each minute into life. 

2. intr. for reft. To shoot, dart, glance. 

1729 Savage Wanderer iii. 85 We behold . . 'Cross ether 
swift elance, the vivid fires 1 
Eland (f'land). [a. Du. eland elk. 

The Du. word is a. Ger. elend ( elentier ), believed to be ad. 
Lith. ilnis elk. See Ellan, Ellend, which are earlier 
adoptions of the word from sources other than Du.] 

The largest member ( Boselaphus Oreas ) of the 
Antelope tribe, belonging to S. Africa, standing 
five feet high at the shoulders, of a heavy build, 
for the most part very fat, and much prized for 
its flesh. Also all rib. 

1786 tr. Sparrman’s Voy. Cape G. Hope II. 204 Eland, .is 
a name given by the colonists to a species of gazel. 1834 
Penny Cycl. II. 89/1 Elands, .are now rarely met with ex- 
cept in the most distant and retired parts of the colony 
[Cape Colony]. 1857 Livingstone Trav. ii. 43 The eland 
..would grace the parks of our nobility more than deer. 
1866 — Jrnl. ix. (1873) I. 227 A piece of eland meat. 
Eland, obs. var. of Island. 

Elanet (e-lanet). [app. f. mod.L. elan-us (by 
some writers conjectured to be ad. Fr. Plan dart- 
ing motion) + -et.] A species of kite, the Ellanns 
melanoptems or Black-winged Swallow-hawk. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. VIII. 538 Kite, .a genus of fal- 
conidec, or a sub-family including elanets, etc. 

Elaolite, etc. ; see El^eolite, etc. 
Elaopten(e, var. of El.eopten(e : see El.eo-. 
Elaphine (e-lafain), a. [f. L. elaph-us, a. Gr. 
€\a<p-os stag, deer + -ine.] Belonging to or re- 
sembling the stag. 

1835 Swainson Quadrupeds 292 The elaphine group. 1857 
Fraser’s Mag. LVI.209 The elaphine group, .is principally 
represented in India by the. .Axis or Ganges Stag. 

t Ela*pidate, v. Obs~° [f. L. elapiddt- ppl. 
stem of *elapidare to clear from stones, f. e out, 
away + lapid-cm stone.] traits. To rid or clear 
(a place) of stones. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey. 

Hence + Ela'plda^ted, ppl, a. + ELa:pida-tion. 

1721-1800 in Bailey ; 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Elaps (fi'lmps). [mod.L. a. Gr. (hap corrupt 
var. of tMotp : see Ei.lops.] A genus of venomous 
colubrine snakes, chiefly fouad in the tropical 
countries both of the Old and New World. 

Elapse (Jlre-ps), v. [f. L. elaps- ppl. stem of 
elabi to slip or glide away : see Lapse.] 

1. intr. Of time, a period of time : To slip by, 
pass away, expire. (Perfect tenses occas. with be.) 
1644 [see Elapsed ppl. a. x]. 1657 Burton Diary [ 1828) 
II. 114 The Act was to commence at the 1st of February 
last, which time was elapsed. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 10 
r 9 The time elapses without a revolution. 1702 T. Jeffer- 
son Writ. (1859) III. 390 Fourteen months were now 
elapsed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 229 Twenty-seven 
years had elapsed since the Restoration. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 10 (1882) 568 Three years, .were to elapse 
between the assembling of one Parliament and another. 

2. traits. To suffer (time) to pass by. Obs. 

1654 Cromwell Sp. 22 Jan., You have wholly elapsed 
your time. 1705 Bond. Gas. 4105/1 Fuike Ernes Gent, 
and others, uho had Elapsed their times . . for paying their 


Money. 1709 Tatlcr No. 109 T 6 Dead Persons, who have 
. .elaps’d the proper Time of their Interrment. 
f 3 . intr. a. To lapse, sink insensibly into (a 
condition), b. To slip away (from memory). 

1742 Johnson Wks. IV. 484 Others .. have elapsed into 
idleness and security. 1762-9 Falconer Shipwr. m. 544 
Swift from their minds elapsed all dangers past. 

4. nonce-use. To flow gently from. 

1839 Bailey Festus(i%4%) 66/1 One there was From whc*e 
sweet lips elapsed as from a well,' Continuously truths 
which made my soul . . fertile with rich thoughts. 

Hence Ela'psing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843)11. 514 To takejhe oaths before 
the elapsing of the day. 1820 Alford in Life (1873) 59 The 
world is a channel into which God lets a partial and elapsing 
stream of the great deep of eternity. 

t Ela’pse, sb. arch. [f. prec. vb. : cf. Lapse sb.] 

1. A flowing out or away ; fig. an emanation, 
effluence (of divine grace, etc.). 

a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1686) III. 426 The sweet elapses of 
spiritual consolation in devotion. <11703 Pomfret Ran. 
(1724) 9 Some nobler Bard, O Sacred Power, .th’ Elapses to 
receive. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 370 The under cur- 
rent continues to flow ; so that upon its complete elapse, 
the space remains void. 

2. Expiration, lapse, passing away (of time). 
1793 Anna Seward in Parr's Wks. ( 1828 ) VIII. 464 The 

distinctions of Whig and Tory, .have lost their force during 
the elapse of many years. 1800 Essay on Ramsay in 
Ramsay's JVks. (1848) I. 70 The elapse of a few months 
justified the poet’s foresight. <rx8oo K. White Timezn 
The past is. .an elapse Which hath no mensuration. 1813 
Monthly Mag. LV. 517 They considered Daniel’s seventy 
weeks of years on the Drink of elapse. 1883 F. W. Potter 
French Celeb. 11. 109 After an elapse of two decades. 
Elapsed (ilm* pst), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + *ED.] 
1. Lapsed, past, gone by. 

1644 Quarles Shep/t. Orac. 1, Such may have pardons for 
elapsed crimes. <11774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. I. 223 The 
first campaign being elapsed. 1790 Marsden in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 573 The Hindoos compute from the elapsed 
year. 1805 Foster Ess. 1. 1. 6 The elapsed periods of life. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. <5- Schm. xvi. (1857) 366 The elapsed 
half of the present century. 

1 2. Suffered to slip by, neglected. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. viii. 86 Such great acts 
. .comprise the elapsed duty of many moneths. 

+ 3. Of angels : Fallen. Obs. 

1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 27 The Prince of the Spirits 
elapsed began to Usurp a part of God’s Kingdom. 

+ Ela'psiou. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. *clap- 
sion-eniy f. elabi : see Elapse v. and -ion.] The 
action of elapsing or slipping away, the state of 
having elapsed ; (in quot.) subsidence. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 17*1- 
1782 in Bailey. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 37 The dissolution, 
elapsion, or different compression of some of these strata. 

+ Ela*psive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. elaps- (see 
Elapse v.) + -ive.] Apt to let slip. 

1652 Sparke Prim. Dcvot. (ed. 3) 191 Our memories are 
so elapsive. 

Ela-queate, V. rare- 0 , [f. L. elaqucdt - ppl. 
stem of ilaquedre, f. e out + laque-us noose, snare.j 
traits. To set free from a noose : to disentangle. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 1721-61 in Bailey. 1775 * n Ask. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Hence Ela:qnea'tion. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1847 in Craig. 
t Ela’rgement. Obs. rare. [? mistake for 
enlargement ; but cf. Fr. ilargir to widen, en« 
large.] — Enlargement. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apol. 152 That elargement which 
God intends for the Kingdom of his Son Christ. 

t Elargrtion. Obs- ° [f. L. clargi-ri to 

distribute, bestow : cf. L. largitio LaRgition.] 
Free or liberal inipartation or bestowal. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 

Elasmobranch (rtarzm£bnei}k). Zool [Short- 
ened f. mod.L. clasmobran ch ii, f. Gr. 
metal beaten out, metal-plate + PpayX' ia 
An individual of the Elasmobranchii or Chcndrop- 
lerygii, a class of fishes marked by the cartila- 
ginous nature of the bones, and the absence of 
sutures in the cranium, as the Shark, Sturgeon; 
Ray, etc. Also attrib. or adj. 

1872 Mivart Elent. Anat. 38 The neural arches may be 
made up of two separate pieces on each side, as in Ela?mo- 
branch fishes. 1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaneds ( Comp. Anat. 
Introd. xx Two pairs of fins such as we find in the Elasmo- 
branchs. x 83 i Nature XXV. 61 Mr. F. M. Balfour s.. 
work on the development of the elasmobranch fishes. i 657 
Set. American 26 Feb. 130 The true fishes form one class, 
the elasmobranchs, sharks and rays, another class. 

Elarsmo'branchiate, a. and sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ate.] = prec. 

Ela'smose (/lrc'zmonz). [f. Gr. <Aotr>i-iir plate 
of metal + -OSE.] 

1. * An obsolete synonym of Altaitc ’ (Dana). 

2. Same as Elasmosine. 

1B44 Alger Phillips* Min. 520 Black tellurium. .Elasmosc. 

Elasmosine (flarzmirsm). [f. prec. + -INE.J 
A tellurid of lead and gold with an easy cleavage 
into thin metallic flexible lamina.’ ; nagyagitc. 

Elastic (flarstik), a. and sb. [nd. mod.L. 
e/a Stic us, a. Gr. (KacsTtfcb? that drives, propulsive, 
impulsive, f. <Aa- stem of ihavi'tiv to drive. 
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ELATER. 


The L. word, together with the related Elater, occurs, 
zpp. as a novelty, in Pecquet's Dissert atio Anatomiea 
(1651), where elastica virtus denotes the ‘impulsive force' 
of the atmosphere, which the Torricellian experiment (1643) 
had shown to be the cause of the phenomena previously 
ascribed to * Nature’s horror of a vacuum \] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Pertaining to or causing the ‘spontaneous ’ 
expansion of air or gases ; in phrase elastic force 
{virtue, family, power, etc.). Now merged in 3. 

1653 tr. Pecquet's Anatomical Exfier. 122 The Sponta- 
neous dilatation [of the air] enerveth the power of the 
Elastick (impulsive) faculty [Orig. 1651 virtu its Elastic#] 

. .But the other, which js extraneous to the Air, viz., from 
the accession of heat, will make it firm. 1656 More Antid. 
Ath. li. ii. (2712) 45 There is an Elastick power in the Air. 
1669 \V. Simpson Hydrol. Chy/n. 129 The air of the convex 
part must of necessity have a strong pressure or elastick 
force to return into the concave thereof. 

f 2 . Of air or gas: Possessing the property of 
spontaneous expansion. Now merged in 3. 

The ultimate particles of air were by some supposed to 
act like a coiled spring; hence the word came to express 
the characteristic property of a spring, as in the early in- 
stances of sense 3. 

1682 tr. Willis's Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Elastick , that 
goeth off with a force like gunpowder, or spreads forcibly 
forth with a jerk. 1752 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 279 
Wind is elastick and rarify’d [fair] pent up in some vessel 
of the body. 

3 . Of material substances, whether solid, liquid, 
or gaseous : That spontaneously resumes (after 
a longer or shorter interval) its normal bulk or 
shape after having been contracted, dilated, or 
distorted by external force. (In this sense Elas- 
tical appears to be somewhat older.) Also of 
motions, forces, etc. : Characteristic of an elastic 
body. Elastic limit', (see quot. 1864.) Elastic 
fluids : still often used specifically for gases (cf. 2), 
'though liquids are now known to be perfectly 
elastic according to the mod. definition. 

' Elasticity of shape ' belongs to solids only ; * elasticity 
of bulk' to bodies of all kinds. In the case of gases the 
* normal bulk' to which they lend is indefinitely great. The 
strict modern use as applied to solids dates from James Ber- 
nouilli’s memoir of 1694 ; respecting the earlier instances see 
note to sense a. 

1674 Petty Dipl. Proportion^ 3 An Appendix, to what is 
said of Springs and other Elastique bodies. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led, vii. 224 The Air is now certainly known to consist 
of elastic or springy Particles. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) II. 162 Every body that strikes against another pro- 
duces a sound, .simple, and but one in bodies which are not 
•elastic. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 117 At once he bent Against 
Tydides his elastic bow. 1794 Sckmeisser Mitt . I. 290 
Elastic Bitumen.. is of a brown color, has no lustre, and 
is very elastic. 1800 Vince Hydrostat. (1806) Def. 1 An 
elastic fluid is one, whose dimensions are diminished by in- 
creasing the pressure. 1847 Emerson Kefir. Men, Mon - 
taigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 340 We want some coat woven of 
elastic steel. 1864 Q. Jrnl. Sc. I. 63 The elastic limit, that 
is the extent to which their particles may be relatively dis- 
placed without fracture or other permanent alteration. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm.Sc. I. i. xi The atoms recoil, in virtue 
of the elastic force. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xi. X97 The 
elastic boughs sprang back with dangerous force. X8S4 
Everett tr. Deschanel’s Nat. Philos. 138 The name of 
elastic fluids is often given to gases. 

b. transf Of motion: Resembling that of an 
elastic body ; springy. 

1848 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) II. iii. 116 Her 
light, elastic, continually lively motions. 

c. fig. Of feelings, temperaments, etc., hence, 
also, of persons : Not permanently or easily de- 
pressed ; buoyant. 

1778 Han. More Florio n. 193 Th’ elastic spirits nimbly 
bound. 1826 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 3 An elastic spirit, 
anxious to overleap distance. 1822 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 
14S This elastic little urchin. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 429 Those elastic spirits . . had borne up against defeat. 
2870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. III. 116 The elastic tempera- 
ment of_^lr. Skirlaugh. 

4 . In popular language, esp. : That can be 
stretched without permanent alteration of size or 
shape. + Elastic gum [= Fr. gomme l lastique ] : 
india-rubber. Elastic web \ cloth woven with 
india-rubber threads so as to stretch ; Elastic 
boots : boots with elastic web at the sides. 

1781 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 529 Common vi- 
triolic ether.. could not affect elastic gum. 1793 Schmeisser 
Ibid. LXXXIII. 165, I have, .fixed the tube into the stop- 
per by means of a thin piece of elastic gum. 2802 Henry 
Ibid. XCIII. 3X A transfer bottle of elastic gum. 1856 R. 
Gardiner Handbk. Foot 48. The introduction of elastic- 
web for the sides of boots, is a very important improve- 
ment. 2859 Jephson Brittany i. 5 A pair of moderately 
strong French elastic boots. 

b. fig. Of immaterial things : That can be 
‘stretched’ or expanded to suit circumstances ; 
flexible, accommodating. 

1859 Bright Sfi. India 1 Aug., The revenue of India is 
not elastic. 2864 Ld. Pollock in Morning Star 12 Jan., 
A lax or elastic interpretation of a criminal statute. 1866 
Crump Banking v\ii. 164 Currency laws, .will never make 
capital so elastic, .any more than, etc. 1874 Morley Com - 
promise (x886) 150 A certain elastic relativity of dogma. 
1884 Church Bacon ix. 212 The new ideas.. would want 
a much more elastic. -instrument than Latin. Mod. He 
seems to have a very elastic conscience. 

c. Anat. Elastic tissue : one of the varieties of 
areolar or connective tissue. 


2862 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 11. 1. 41 Elastic Tissue is 
composed of homogeneous fibres. 2876 Quain Anat. (ed. 8) 
11. 67 Yellow or Elastic Tissue. 
f 5 . In etymological sense: Propulsive. Obs. 

( nonce use), 

1712 Blackmore Creation iv. By what elastic engines did 
she rear The starry roof, and roll the orbs in air? 

B. sb. Elastic cord or string, usually woven 
with india-rubber. % 

1863 E. B. Drifting^ Clouds 140 Adele had been enquiring 
for a piece of elastic for her hat. 2886 W. Hooper Sts. 
Academic Lifers The thorough-going prim man will always 
place a circle of elastic round his hair previous to putting 
on his college cap, 

t Ela'stical, a. Obs. = Elastic. 

1660 Boyle Nczv Exp. Phys. blech, i. 22 There is a Spring 
or Elastical power in the Air in which we live. Ibid. 26 
Elastical bodies (if I may so call them). 2664 Power 
Exfi>. Philos. 11. 141 The Elastical pressure of the external 
Ayr upon the surface of the Quicksilver in the vessel. 1685 
Boyle Effects of blot. viii. 99 By the Elastical force of the 
bent Bow the string is brought into a violent state of Ten- 
sion. 2694 Slare in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 213 Suffers no 
Elastical Air to lye concealed in any Liquors. 2718 J. 
Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. (2730) II. xvii. § 29 An inhe- 
rent Elastical Power, .like the Steel Springs of Watches. 
fig- i66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ttt. i. § 2. 364 There is 
an elastical power in conscience. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
in. 163 The Noble and Elastical Soul of Des-Cartes. 
Elastically (flae'stikaU). [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In an elastic manner. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst.Bot. 234 The cells, .bursting elas- 
tically with 2 valves, 2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 804 The 
cell-walls which were previously in a state of tension evi- 
dently contract elastically, 
b. transf. and fig. 

2816 J. Scorr Vis. Paris 272 The visitor, .feels his exist- 
ence sit as . . elastically as if he were just born in the full 
possession of the powers of manhood. 2883 Symonds Ital. 
Byways 224 Their bodies are elastically supple. 

Elastician (*-, elaesti-pan). [f. Elastic + -ian.] 
One who is conversant with the science of elasticity. 

2885 Karl Pearson in Nature XXXI. 457 It would be 
extremely valuable to have the opinion of some of our lead- 
ing elasticians. 

Elasticin (Jlze'stisin). [f. Elastic + -in.] 
‘The substance composing the elastic fibres of 
connective tissue ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2878 Kingzett Anirn. Chem. 385 Elasticin is the special 
principle of yellow elastic tissues. 

Elasticity (f-, el&strsiti). [f. as prec. + -ity : 
cf. Fr. MasticitE\ The quality of being elastic. 

1 . In literal sense. Cf. Elastic 2, 3. 

2664 Power Exfi. Philos, in. 275 The External and Inter- 
na] Ayr were come to the same.. Elasticity. 2674 Petty 
Dis. Royal Soc. 119 Elasticity is the power of recovering 
the Figure, upon removal of such Force. 2685 Boyle 
Effects of blot, ixr The Elasticity that Iron, Silver and 
Brass acquire by hammering. 2722 in Bailey. 2802 Palet 
Nat.Theol. iii. § 3 (1819) 32 By its own elasticity returning 
..to its former position. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Cotinex. 
Phys. Sc. xxv. (1849) 2 6 2 The elasticity or tension of steam 
.. varies inversely as its volume. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
xi. (1879) 31 Sufficient stress does not appear to have been 
laid on the elasticity of the spine. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 

§ 16. 312 The substance, after stretching, being, .devoid of 
that elasticity which would restore it to its original form. 

2 . fig. a. Energy, vigour, buoyancy of mind or 
character; capacity for resisting or overcoming 
depression. Cf. Elastic A. 2 b. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 232 This spring of my soul 
(my Appetitive Faculty) . . presses and endeavours with its 
whole Elasticity. 2728 Pope Dune. 1. 182 Me emptiness 
and dulness could inspire, And were my elasticity and fire. 
2815 Scott Guy M. xxi. Nature had given him that 
elasticity of mind which rises higher from the rebound. 
1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 7 2 To break the elasticity 
of the inventive faculty. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 42 
Our old men have lost the elasticity of youth. 

b. Capacity for being ‘ stretched ’ ; expansive- 
ness, flexibility, accommodatingness. Cf. Elas- 
tic A. 3 b. 

1858 _ 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Breakf. T. iii. 21 There is no 
elasticity in a mathematical fact. 2863 J. Murphy Comm. 
Gen. iii. 23 Good, evil, life, and death are striking speci- 
mens of this elasticity of signification. 2865 Pall Mall G. 

17 Oct. 1 ‘ Elasticity *, that is to say, a discretionary issue 
of bank-notes. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 3 There 
are some common rules . . but their application is a matter 
of . . the widest elasticity. 

Elastin (i'lse stin). = Elasticin {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2875 Gamgee tr. Hermann's Hunt. Physiol. 35 Elastin . . 
is insoluble in all agents which do not decompose it. 

li El ate ha. Obs. Also alleja(r, alajah, alla- 
jar (Yule), alliza, allacha. [a. Turki alchah , 
aldchah, any kind of corded stuff.] A silk fabric 
from Turkestan : 1 a silk cloth 5 yards long, which 
has a sort of wavy line pattern running in the 
length on one side’ (Baden-Powell, in Yule s.v. 
Alleja). Also at t rib. 

c'2623 Downton in Purchas I. 504 (Y.)The Nabob be- 
stowed on him. .30 allizaes. 2696 J. F. Merchant’s Wareho. 

14 Elatchis-.an Indian Silk strip’d with variety of colours., 
is usually for Gowns. 2722 Lona. Gaz. No. 5052/3 Damasks, 
Elatches, Guiney Stuffs. 2722 Advt. in Sfiect. (Y.) An Alle- 
jah petticoat. 2757 New Hist. E. Ind. II. 145, 400 pieces 
Elatchas. 2823 Milburn Oriental Comm. II. 221 (Y.) 
AUachas (pieces to the ton) 1200. 

Elate (/]<? I- t), a. Also 4 elaat, elat, elayfc. 
[ad. L. elat-us, pa. pple. of efferre to bring or 
carry out ; to elevate, raise. Cf. OF. elat proud.] | 


+ 1 . Lifted, raised. Obs. rare, 
a 2730 Fenton Let. Knight Salle Shield in Anderson 
Poets VII. 663 With upper lip elate, he grins. 

2 . fig. Of condition, and of persons with regard 
to their condition : Exalted, lofty. Of feelings, 
etc. : Lofty, proud. 

c 2386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 277 This kyng of kynges proud 
was and elaat [v. r. elat(e, elaytj. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 

1. vi, Whom than hefonde. .With sceptre in handeful pomp- 
ous and elate. 24.. Efiiph. in Ttmdale's Vis. 113 O pompe 
elate with thy cheres bold. 1620 Histriom. iv. 1x7 Thy 
high fate Shall not disceme a fortune more Elate. 2626 
T. H. tr. Cans sin’s Holy Crt. 58 This Courage . . is power- 
fully elate. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. II. xxxiii. (1739) 148 
Two Kings we have at once in view, both of them of an 
elate spirit. 2755 T. H. Croker Ariosto's Orl. Fur. xliii. 
Ixi. II. 339 Shall this little burgh grow up to make A city 
ample, pompous and elate? 2833 Chalmers Const. Man 
(1835) 1 - A- JI 7 There is an elate independence of soul. 

b. Of persons : Inspired (as with joy or hope), 
in high spirits, exultant; flushed (as with success 
or victory). 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. 11. 1 . 1x6 An Army elate with 
victory. 2725 . Pope Odyss. 1. 276 A brutal crowd, With inso- 
lence, and wine, elate and lowd. 1839 Keichtley Hist. 
Eng. II. 67 The Romish party in England were elate. 2870 
Disraeli Lothair xlvi. 244 The ladies returned with elate 
and animated faces. 

Ela*te, v. [f. L. elat- ppl. stem of efferre : see 
prec.] 

+ 1 . traits. To lift on high, raise, elevate. Obs. 
2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 37 The superiour part [of the 
bonej is. .in the middest most elated, and vpwardesjieaued, 
c 2622 Chapman Iliad xxii. 416 Placus doth elate His shady 
forehead. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 25 The eighteenth 
of October, wee found by observation, the North pole 
elated seventeene degrees. Ibid. 168 Sometimes they 
elate a finger, smile and pray to Mahomet. 2772 Pennant 
Tours ScotlAiyjf) 235 Two of his fingers elated, in the atti- 
tude of benediction. 

b- fS- 

J63S Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 14 The House .. was 
suddenly elated into the best Families of England, and Ire- 
land. 2642 Sir E. Deri no Sfi. on Relig. ix. 33 This Bishop 
. . elates himself up into usurped titles. 

2 . To raise the spirits of (a person), inspirit, 
encourage ; to stimulate, excite ; also, to puff tip, 
make proud. Also absol. and (rarely) refi. 

a 1610 Donne Biathan. (1644) 186 But Sapritius elated 
with the glory of Martyredome, refused him. 1636 R. 
Brajthwait Lives Rom. Emperors 354 This Emperour . . 
elated himselfe with self-conceite and_ pride. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xvii. 33 Schemes of revenge his pondering breast 
elate. 2752 Johnson Rambl. No. 91 r 5 Ready.. to elate 
each other with reciprocal applause. 2852 Longf. Gold. 
Leg., Village School, The wine . . elateth me. 2863 Fr. 
Kemble Rest’d. Georgia jo 8, I was elated with my own 
part of this performance. 

Slated (Hefted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] Up- 
lifted, raised ; proud, exalted. Cf. senses of vb. 
2615 G. Sandys Trav. 31 The Talismanni with elated voyces 
do congregate the people. <2x658 Osborne Characters , $c. 
(2673) 617 The Rabble, for want of a more elated Prudence, 
imagining their Governours to proceed, .from some Diviner 
Extraction than their Own. 2757 Dyer Ticca: 1. 674 
Elated man, forgetful of his charge. 

If With a word-play on the musical term Ela. 
a 2653 G. Daniel Idyll, Cerent. 10 Accents ela-ted to the 
Sharpe Clangor of Warre. 

Elatedly (fl^’tedli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
With elation ; haughtily, pompously. 

1662 Feltham Disc. Luke xiv. 20 (R.) Where do we find 
any so elatedly proud, or so unjustly rapacious as he [Nero] ? 

Ela tedness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] Elated 
state or condition ; elation. 

2732-1800 in Bailey. 2792 tr . Swedenborg s Afioc. Rev. 
xvxii. (1875)578 In proportion to their elatedness of heart 
from dominion, .they experience internal grief after Death. 
2805 Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 222 We may be in danger of 
presumptuous elatedness. 1850 D. King Geol. <5* Relig. 
152 A poor ground for elatedness. 

+ Ela-tement. Obs. [f. as prec. -f -ment.] 
Elation, elatedness. 

1746-7 Hervey Medit. 4 - Contempt. (1818) 272 We reflect 
upon some inconsiderable . . superiority over others, and a 
sudden elatement swells our minds. 1799 Corn. Winter 
Let. in W. Jay Mem. (1843)67 Such an elatement of mind 
as imaginary painted prospects often occasion. 

Elater 1 (eriatai). [a. (through mod.L.) Gr. 
eAcmJp one who or that which drives. 

The adoption of the Gr. word into mod. Lat. (in sense 1) 
seems to be due to Pecquet (1652^ whose English translator, 
owever, usually rendered it byELATERV.J 

1 1 . The expansive or * elastic * property inhe- 
rent in air or gases ; hence, more widely, = ‘spring 
‘ elasticity’. Alsoy^, 

2653 tr. Pecquet's Anatomical Exfier. 90 By its [the At- 
mosphere's] Spontaneous dilatation (which I call Elater) 
[orig. quern Elaterem nuncufio\. 2660 Boyle JVew Exp. 
Phys.-Mtch. xxii. 162 The swelling.. ami (he springing up 
..were not the effects of any internal Elater of the Water. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) "7 Persons, .having 
the elater and spring of their own natures to facilitate their 
iniquities. 1712 F. Fuller bled. Grain. 30 Gives cm 
a better Tone, or Elater. 2730 Stuart in Phil. T rans. 
XXXVI. 349 The Elater of the Guts. 

2 . Zeal. Linn.x'us’ name for a genus of beetles 
(now the family Elaltridx) possessing the pouer 
of springing upward from a supine position for the 
purpose of falling upon their feet ; also, a member 
of this family, a skip-jack. 
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1802 Bihcley Atitm. Biog . (1813) 142 The Elater or Skip- 
per Tribe. The Elaters fly with great facility. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat . ii. (1879) 31 At Bahia, an elater or beetle, .seemed 
the most common luminous insect. 1873 Blackmore Cra- 
dock Now. xxx. (1883) 168 She didn't know an elater from a 
tipula. 

3 . Bet. An elastic spiral filament, or elon- 
gated cell, attached to the sporangium or spore- 
case in certain Liverworts ( ' Hcpaticx), to the spore 
of Horse-tails (Equisetacex), etc., and serving to 
discharge and disperse the spomles when ripe. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 324 Spiral fibres, called 
Elateres, within which the sporules are intermixed. 1806 
Trcas. Bot. II. 641/2 The elaters which accompany the 
spores are distinct spiral vessels. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 472 Equisetacese . . spores of one kind, attached to 4 
clubbed elastic threads (elaters). 

Elater 2 , elator [f. Elate z/. + -er, 

-OR.] He who or that which elates. 

2818 Richardson, Elater [with example for Elater 1 ]. 
2847 Craig, Elator. In mod. Diets, 

t ElateTical, a . Obs. rare— [f. Elater + 
-ic + -al.] Pertaining to the theory of elasticity. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX.S2 Whathis Reasons and Evidences 
are to evince the mtstake..of this Elaterical supposition. . 

Elaterin (Harterm). Chem. Also elatine. [f. 
Elater-ium + -IN : cf. F. Haterine.\ The active 
principle of elaterium (C 20 H 2 g 0 5 ). 

1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 193 An extremely active 
poisonous principle, called Elatine, has.. been found in the 
placenta of this plant. _ 18 66 Trcas. Bot. I. 437/2 The 
active principle of elaterium is a crystalline substance called 
elaterin. 2887 Brunton Pharmacol. 929 Elaterin is the 
most powerful hydragogue we possess. 

+ Ela*terist. Obs. [f. Elater 1 4* -1ST.] One 
who explains certain phenomena as due to the 
4 elatery * or elasticity of the air. 

1661 Boyle Spring of Air 1. ii. (1682) 3 His Adversaries 
(whom for brevities sake we will venture to call Elaterists). 
1674 [M. Hale] V (//idles Nugce 237 The Gravitation and 
Elasticity of the Air, invented by the modern Elaterists. 
1708 in Kersey. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Elaterite (flje'terait). Min. [f. Elater 1 
elasticity + -ite.] A brown hydrocarbon, usually 
soft and elastic like india-rubber ; elastic bitumen. 

1826 Emmons Min. 215 Elaterite, see Bitumen, elastic. 
1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 244 Masses of elaterite, 
and slaggy mineral pitch. 

j| Elaterium (elati°-rir?m). [a. L. elaterium , 
ad. Gr. e\aTT)piov an opening medicine, f. Ea- 
stern of iKavvuv to drive. Senses 3 and 4 are 
due to Elater 1.] 

1 1 . A purgative medicine. Obs~° 

3721-1800 in Bailey, 

2 . A sediment or precipitate from the juice of 
the Squirting Cucumber ( Ecballium agreste, Mo- 
mordica Elaterium ), having a bitter acrid taste, 
and acting as a drastic purgative and emetic. Also 
called English Elaterium , to distinguish it from 
French Elaterium , a much less active preparation, 
produced by evaporation of the juice. 

3578 Lyte Dodoens in. xl. 373 Elaterium. .driueth foorth 
by siege grosse fleme. 1637 Bhys. Diet., Elaterium .. is 
good against the dropsie. i684 tr. Willis' Pharmaceu - 
tice Rat. 41 Other purging Medicins, as Jalap, Colycin- 
this, Elaterium.. consist of sharp particles. 3790 Buchan 
Dom. Med. 551 If two grains of white vitriol, and the same 
quantity of elaterium, be dissolved in half an ounce of 
marjoram-water, etc. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 
22 The elaterium . . contains a principle sui generis , and 
a bitter substance almost inert by itself. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
I. 437/1 So powerful is pure elaterium, that one eighth part 
of a grain is sufficient to produce strong cathartic effects. 

+ 3 . Elasticity, springiness {spec, of the air): 
= Elater 1 , Elatery. Obs. 

1708 in Kersey. ^ 1721-3800 in Bailey. 3775 in Ash. 

4 . Used by Richard for the fruit of the Ettphor- 
biaccce, which opens elastically when ripe. 

Elaterometer (fl^terp mftoj). [ad. E. Ha- 
teromltre : cf. Elater 1 and Meter.] An instru- 
ment for indicating the pressure of confined air 
or steam. 

3874 Knight Amer. Mcch. Diet . 

t JSTatea’y. Obs. [f. Elater + -y ; cf. Ela- 
terium 3.] The elastic force, elasticity of the 
air ; = Elater J. 

*653 tr. Pecquet's Anat. Ex/er. 91 The superficie of 
the Larth-Watrish Orb is pressed of the same [the Atmo- 
sphere] not. by its weight alone, but also by vertue of his 
Elatery [orig. non solo fonderc , sed et Elateris . . virtute ]. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 103 The ayr hath . .a strong elatery 
of its own. 3676 Phil. Trans. X. 534 Corrosions of bodies 
may further bend the springy particles of the Air, giving it 
a greater Elatery. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Elatine, obs. var. of Elaterin. 

Elation (fl^-Jan). Also 4-5 elacion, 5 eln- 
cyoun, 5-6 elacyon, 6 elatioun. [In ME. ad. 
OF. eladon , ad. L. elation-cm , n. of action f. 
ppl. stem of efferre ; see Elatr a.] 
tl. (after Lnt.) a. Lifting, elevation, b. Carry- 
ing out (e.g. of a dead body). Obs. rare. 

15/8 Banister Hist. Man 1. 25 The brest bones . . yeeld 
to the elation and depression of the ribbes. 1697 Potter 
Autio. Greece tv.Jv. (1715) 389 Its [the body’s] Elation from 
House wherein it was prepar’d for Burial. 

2 . Elevation of mind arising from success or 
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self-approbation, pride of prosperity ; pride, vain- 
glory. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. t 326 Elacion Is whan he ne may 
neither suffre to haue maister ne felawe. C2420 N. Love 
Botiavcnt. Mirr. xxv. 56 (Gibbs MS.), We haue no mater 
of elacyoun or veyn ioye of oure selfe. c 2522 Skelton 
Why not to Court 479 He is in such elacyon Of his exalta- 
tion % 1678 Owen Mind 0/ God via. 232 A noysome elation 
of mind. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 464 P 3 Riches exposes 
a Man to. .a foolish Elation of Heart. 

fb. concr. A proud or vain-glorious action. 
c 1630 Jackson Creed xv. 11. i. Wks. 1844 III. 202 Their 
next elation, .was to elect him for their King. 

3. Elevation of spirits (in neutral or good sense) ; 
buoyancy, joyousness, pleasurable self-satisfaction. 
(The usual current sense.) 

1750 Johnson Rambler No. 184 p 5 Their time is past 
between elation and despondency. 3804-8 Foster in Life 
(f Corr. (1846) I. 278 These praises give me but very little 
Elation. 2841 D’Iskaeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 619 In the 
elation of youth, he astounded the . . fellows of his college. 
1863 Geo. Euot Romola^ I. n. xxvii. (1880) 332 She saw 
her father.. sink from elation into new disappointment, 
b. concr. An 4 outburst ' of high spirits, rare. 
1870 Lowell Among viy Bks. Ser. 11. (1873)243 These are 
the natural jets and elations of a mind energized by the 
rapidity of its own motion. 
f4. concr. Growth. Obs. rare, 
c 1420 Pallad. osi Hush. in. 859 Thai be apte unto putadon 
Of bowes drie or foule elacion [L. arida autvtale natd\. 

Ela-fcive, a. rare, [as if ad. L. *elativus : see 
Elate v. and -ive.] *fa. That raises, elevates. 
(obs.). b. That elates, causes elation. 

3595 Lodge Fig for Mounts 1, By their attracted moyst 
humiditie, Drawne from a certain vertue elative . , Seeke 
more than their accustom’d nutriment Whence raine his 
generation doth derive. 2838 Struthers Poetic Tales 125 
Thither shall gratitude's feelings elative wend. 

t Elatrate, v. Obs.— ° [f. L. eltitrtit- . ppl. 

stem of elatrdre , f. e out + latrare to bark : see 
-ate 3 .] 4 To bark out or speak aloud* (Bailey). 

1623 in Cockeram. 1723-63 in Bailey. 1820 in Jodrell. 

Hence i Elatra’tion. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 377s in Ash. 2820 in Jodrell. 

+ Elavate, V. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. L. clavat- ppl. 
stem of elavdre to wash out, wash away : cf. OF. 
eslaver, elaver .] tram. To wash clean. 

2599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 142/2 First 
elavate them with water wherin hath decoctede chickweede. 

+ Elaxate, v. Obs.~ 0 [f. E- pref 3 + L. lax at - 
ppl. stem of laxdre to unloose, relax : see Lax.] 
To loosen ; to widen. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 2721-1800 in Bailey. 1775 in 
Ash. 2B47 in Craig. 

Hence + £laxa*tion. 

*73 I- 6 in Bailey. 177s in Ash. 3847 in Craig. 

+ Elay, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [? var. of Allay v. 1 
or 2 ; cf. Fr. delayer to dilute.] traits. ? To mix, 
dilute. 

iS 73 Art of Limming 5 Orpyment maybe elayed with 
Chalke, and dimmed, .with Oker de Luke. 
tElayl (e*l<r,il). Chem. Obs. [f. Gr. c\a-ts 
an olive-tree (cf. tkatov olive-oil) + v\i) substance, 
material.] Same as Ethylene. In quot. in comb. 

1865 Mansfield Salts 509 We see. .why the base, .should 
differ so greatly in its behaviour from. .Elayl-Stannethyl. 
Elayt, obs. var. of Elate a. 

Elboic, var. of Elbowic. 

Elbow (e*lbflu). Forms : 1 elnbosa, ©lebosa, 
elbosa, 2-6 elbowe, 3 elbou, 7 elboe, 7- elbow ; 
also {Sc,) 6 elbok, 8 elbuck. [A Com. Teut. 
compound : OE. jnboga — Du. elleboog , OHG. 
elinbogo (MHG. ellcnboge, mod.G. elicit -, ellbogeit ), 
ON. glnboge (Icel. olnbogi, b’lbogi, Da. albtie) 
OTeut. *alino-bogon - , f. *alind arm (see Ell) + 
*bogon - bending = Bow jA 1 ] 

1. The outer part of the joint between the fore 
and the upper arm. 

c 1000 Allfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 158 Cubitum , fie dm be- 
twux elboja and handwyrste. c 2x50 Voc . ibid. 526 Ulna t 
elbowe. a 1300 Cursor M. 8086 pair armes hari wit hirpild 
hid War sette til elbous in pair side, a x 300 Fragjn. 322 
in Popular Treat, on Sc. 139 Thelbowes to the schare. 
c 2340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 184 A much herd . . Watz euesed al 
vmbe-tome, abof his elbowes. c 2440 Proutp. Parv. 137 
Elbowe, cubitus. 2588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 238 
Wae be vnto thame .. quha sewis soft kods to putt vnder 
cuerie Elbok. a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 201 Tumes 
..from one Elbow to another. 1676 Etheredge Platt of 
Mode 1. L (2684) ti He was yesterday at the Play, with 
a pair of Gloves Up to his Elbows. 27x4 Lady M. W. 
Montacue Lett, lxxxy. 140 In.. a great crowd. .people .. 
knock others with their elbows. 1786 Burns The Ordina- 
tion vii, To see our elbuchs wheep And a' like lamb-tails 
Ilyin. 3797 Coleridge Christabcl 1, She . . on her elbow 
did recline To look at the lady Geraldine. 1879 Stainer 
Music of Bible 122 Irish bagpipes are inflated by the elbow, 
Scotch by the mouth. 

fb. The point resembling an elbow in the 
shoulder or hock of quadrupeds. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Eottr-f. Beasts 317 The Curb.. is a long 
swelling beneath the elbow of the hough. 2789 W. Marshall 
Gloucester (E.D.S.), Elbows, the shoulder-points of cattle. 

2. transf. Anything resembling an elbow. 

a. A sharp bend in the course of a river, road, 
etc. 


2592 Percivall Sp. Did., Ahodnarse el ran. to run with 
turnings or elbows. 26x8 Bp. Hall Senn. V. it; The 
current . . speeds forward from one elbow of earth unto 
another. 2762-72 H. Walpole Vertue' s Anecd. Point, 
(1786) IV. 297 The elbow’s of serpentine rivers. 3792 A. 
Young Trav. France 99 The road, .presents from an elbow 
the finest view of a town I have ever seen. 2861 Miss 
Beaufort Egypt. Scpul. II. xxiii. 311 The ravine turns 
with a sudden elbow round the end of mount Silpius. 
b. A forward or outward projection ; a comer. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 472 Fruit-trees or Vines, set upon a 
Wall against the Sun, between Elbows and Buttresses cf 
Stone, ripen more than upon a plain Wall. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. New Invent, p. evii. Some Elbows of Wharfs .. being 
taken away. 2756 N ugent Gr. Tour III. 206 Ancona . . The 
name of this city is said to be owing to its situation, be- 
cause of the elbow (ayxtii<) . . which the shore makes in that 
place. 2829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) 1 . 120 You cross 
a wall and the elbow’ of a large tree that covers it. 183a 
W. Phillips Mt. Sinai iv. 504 Departing day Behind the 
mountain's elbow disappear’d. 2876 Blackmore Crip/sll. 
xiv. 217 The elbow of a hedge jutted forth upon the common. 

C. Mechanics. An angle in a lube, etc. ; a short 
piece of pipe bent at an angle to join two long 
straight pieces. 

2777 Phil. Traits. LXVII. 643 As the elbow made a right 
angle, the tube itself was of course horizontal. 2874 Knicht 
Amer. Did. Mcch Elbow , 1. The junction of two parts 
having a bent joint. A knee or toggle joint. 2. A bend, 
as of a stove-pipe. 2880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 147 
The tube should, .have no elbow’s. 

d. Arch, (see quot.) 

2823 P. Nicholson Prad. Builder 584 Elbows of a Win- 
dow, the two flanks of panelled work, one under each shutter. 
2875 Parker Gloss. Archil ., Elbows, the projections on the 
side of stalls. 2876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Elbcnv, the up- 
right side which flanks any panelled work, as in windows 
below the shutters, etc. 

e. Naut . (see quot.) 

2769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) Cable iournb,. a foul 
hawse; a cross or elbow in hawse. 2867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. s.v., Elbow in the hawse. When a ship, being 
moored in a tideway, swings twice the w’rong w’ay, thereby 
causing the cables to take half a round turn on each other. 

f. dial, (see quot., and cf. elboiv-health in 5). 

2877 E. Peacock N.-W. Line. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Elboiv, the 

conical hollow in the bottom of a wine-bottle. 

f 3 . transf. An arm of a chair, made to support 
the elbow. Obs. exc. in comb. Elbow-chair. 

x6xx Cotgr. s.v. Accoudotr , Vue chaire a accouddrs, a 
chaire with elbow’es. 2679 Marriage of Charles II, 3 A 
great Chair with elbows. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng, II. 14 
Elbows (as the sides of chairs are now called). 2784 Cowfer 
Task 1. 60 But elbows still >vere wanting; these, some 
say, An alderman of Cripplegate contriv'd. 

4 . Phrases: a. At the , one's elbow(s\ close by,* 
very near ; in close attendance ; also fig. ; so 
From the , ones elbow : away from one’s side, 
b. Up to the elbows ; lit. ; also fig. engrossed in 
work, excessively busy. c. To be out at elbmv{s : 
to have a coat worn out at the elbows, to be ragged, 
poor, in bad condition ; hence, in same sense, Out- 
at-clbowed adj. ( nonce-wd .). So, in contrary’ sense, 
Jn at elbows (rare), d. + To scratch, rub the 
elbow : to show oneself pleased, to chuckle, e. 
To shake the elbow : to play at dice (arch). 
+ Knight of the elbow : a gambler, f. + To suck 
at (one's) elbow : ? to play the parasite, sponge 
upon (one). 

a. 1548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 243 Ve haue youre ene- 
mies. .at your elbowe. 2582 Mi/lcaster Positions vi. 11087) 
47 In the elder yeares, reason at the elbow must seme the 
student. Ibid, xxxvii. 143 \ r ou are not able to spare him 
from your elbow. 2698 Vanbrugh AEsop ti. i. (i 73 0 * 3 3 ° 
Talk of the Devil and he ’s at your elbow. 2840-2 Dickers 
Old C. Shop i, I found at my elbow a pretty little girl. . 

b. 1602 Shaks. Jul. C. m. 1. 107 Let vs bathe our hands in 
Caesars blood Vp to the Elbowes. 1883 A. Robson Dean 
Letter 11. v, Up to our Elbows making Damson Jam. 

C. 2623 Shaks. Pleas, for PI. n. i. 61 He cannot [speakl 
Sir; he^s out at Elbow. 2772 Smollett Humph- C /. 
(3815) 55 Sir Ulic Mackilligut .. is said to be much out 
at elbows. 2842 Thackeray Sec. Fun. Nap. i, Seedy out* 
at-elbowed coats, a 2847 Mrs. Sherwood L ady of Manor j. 
vi. 244 He was himself just now so temblv out at 
elbows, that he could not command a hundred P°^. nu -’ 
2865 Carlyle Fred. Gt. III. vm, iv. 27 Several 
known to be out-at-elbows in that Country* 1872 G. 
Pfiddlcmarch xxxviii. (D.) Pay that hardly keeps mm 1 
at elbows. 2885 Times 28 May, There is an out-at-elbows 
look about some quarters of Dublin. • „ 

d. 2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 109 One rubd his elboe 
thus, and fleer’d, and swore, A better speech was noe 
heard before. 2598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 25 Hd c ** 
scratch the elbow too To see two butchers curres fight. 

e. 1705 Hearne Colled. 26 Nov. (1885-6) I. xoo 
which . . he squander’d away In sliaking his Elbow’. 

T. Brown Wks. II. 46 (D.) Knight of the elbow. 

J. Wilson Nod, Ambr. Wks. 2855 I. 127 Many good an 
great men have shook the elbow. , .. 

f. 2548 Hall Chrcn. (x8og) 312 He had many .. lhat dau> 

sucked at his Elbowe. # » 

6. attrib. and Comb., as elbow-cushion , -guar a, 

- point ; also elbow-bombard [tmnsl. It. booh 
bardo cubito\ a kind of cannon in which the breec 
was at right angles with the bore; elbow-cloak, 
?a cloak reaching down to the elbows oni>’» 
elbow-deop a. (see quot. ; cf. 3 f. and elbow* 
health) ; elbow-health, Jig., a bumper ; elbow- 
pieco, (<z.) in plate armour, a covering for the 
juncture of the plates meeting at the elbow ; \b.) 
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a piece of tubing forming an elbow ; elbow- 
polish = Elbow-grease ; elbow-shaker (see 
quot.) ; elbow-shaking vbl. sb. and ppl. a., play- 
ing at dice ; elbow-wind, a wind blowing side- 
ways. Also Elbow-chair, grease, -joint, -room. 

i 83 i Greener Gun 20 It was called the *elbow bombard. 
c i6rz Rowlands Spy Knaves, An *e!bow cloake, because 
wide hose and garters May be apparent in the lower 
quarters. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 366 A pul- 
pited Divine . . a lollard .. over his •elbow-cushion. 1642 
T. Taylor God's Judgem. 11. vii. 102 No man was 
able to contend with him in his. .•Elbow-deep Healths. 
1874 Boutell Arms <§• Arm. 190 *Elbow-guards, or cou- 
did res . . were rarely adopted till after the year 1300. 
1622 Middleton, &C. Old Law v. i, The nimble fencer 
.. that .. gave me Those *elbo w-heal ths. 2777 Phil. 
Trans. LXV1I. 643 This tube was connected to the re- 
ceiver of the air-pump by means of an *elbow-piece of 
brass. 1859 G. Eliot A . Bede 1. vi. (D.) Genuine * el bow- 
polish, as Mrs.'Poyser called it. 2785 Cowper Task iv. 44 
Bored with Mbow-points through both his sides. 1725 
New Cant. Diet.., * Elbow-shaker, a Gamester or Sharper. 
1700 Frol, to Farquhads Const. Couple (D.), Your •elbow- 
snaking fool that lives by’s wits. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
denuis{iZjs) 594 ‘ It’S been cut into by your master, with his 
helbow-shakin’ and his bill discountin V a 1722 Lisle Husb. 
(1752) X13 A face or back- wind signifies little, nor the •elbow- 
wind neither to peas and vetches. 

Elbow (e'lbou), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trcins . To thrust with the elbow ; to jostle ; 
also Jig. 

2605 Shaks. Lear iv. iii.44 (Globe ed.)A sovereign shame 
so elbows him. 1673 Dkyden Cong. Granada 1. j, Grown 
more strong, it . . Elbows all the Kingdoms round about. 
1691-8 Norris /VacA Disc. (1711) III. 138 They have scarce 
room to pass in without elbowing . . one another. 1710 
Steele & Add. Tatler No. 253 p 8 Must our Sides be 
elbowed, our Shins broken? 1876 Green Stray Stud. 190 
The trader elbowing the noble and the artisan the trader. 

2 . To thrust aside with the elbow ; also, To 
elbow off, out of {anything). Chiefly fig. 

1712 Steele Spec/. No. 484 T 5 It is ever want of breeding 
..to be., elbow’d out of his honest ambition. 1722 Ar- 
buthnot John Bull (1727)74 He used to. .elbow his fellow- 
servants to get near his mistress. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 485 They would elbow our own Aldermen off the 
Royal Exchange. 1884 Manch. Exam. 13 Nov. 5/2 The 
small farming class have been gradually elbowed out of their 
holdings. 

1 3 . absol. and intr. To push right and left with 
the elbows ; also fig. So also, + To elbow it. 

1636 Heywood Challenge v. i. Wks. 1874 V. 68 That 
Picke-devant that elbowes next the Queene. 1681 Man- 
nincham Disc. Truth 50 (T.) He. .grows hot and turbid . . 
elbows in all his philosophick disputes. 1767 Babler II. 195 
To be elbowing it among people of fashion. 1885 L. Wing- 
field Barbara Philpotlll. xii. 291 Beaux elbowed for a 
place. 

4 . a. quasi -rejl. To force one’s way by.' elbow- 
ing; const, into, through, b. quasi -traits. To 
make (one’s way) by elbowing. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 1. vii. 132 A carrier had 
left the market early to elbow his way into the bank. 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. 162 She .. elbows herself 
in wherever she sees business going on. 

5 . intr. To make an ‘ elbow’ in one’s path, go 
out of the direct way. 

1804 Southey in Robberds Ment. W. Taylor I. 503, I 
would elbow out of my way to Norwich. 1839-40 W. 
Irving Wol/ert's R. (1855) 149 Elbowing along, zig-rag. 

6 . (See quot.) 

*755 Johnson, Elbow To jut out in angles. Diet, 1775 
in Ash. 1832 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 
E:lbow-cliaiT. A chair with elbows: see 
Elbow sb. 3. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunk. Wks. 1730 I. 36 A 
drunkard seated in an elbow chair. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall ii. 9 Very eloquent in praise of an ancient elbow 
chair. 

Elbowed (e-lbtmd),///. a. [f. Elbow sb. + -ed’ 2 .] 
a. Having elbows or bends. Elbowit Grass, Sc. 
(see quot.). b. Of a seat : Provided with elbow- 
rests. c. Formed into the shape of an elbow, 
bent, curved. 

2825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 784 An elbowed seat had 
been introduced. 2825-80 Jamieson Scot. Diet., Elbowit 
Grass, Flote Fox-tail Grass. Alopecurus Geniculatus. 

ETboW-grease. humorous . Vigorous rub- 
bing, proverbially referred to as the best unguent 
for polishing furniture. Hence allusively , energetic 
labour of any kind. 

2672 Marvell Rek. Traitsp. 1. 5 Two or three brawny 
Fellows in a Comer, with meer Ink and Elbow-grease, 
do more Harm than an Hundred systematical Divines with 
their sweaty Preaching. 2699 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Elbmv-grease, a derisory Term for Sweat. 2735 Littleton 
Lai. Diet., It had no elbow-grease bestowed on’t. Ncc 
demorsos sapit ungues. 2879 Trollope T/iackcray 122 
Forethought is the elbqw-grease which a novelist, — or poet, 
or dramatist,— requires. 

't'Elbowic, a. humorous. Obs. In Diets, el- 
boic(k. ■ if. Elbow + -ic.] (See quot.) 

2654 Gayton pest. Notes 1. iii, Verses, which being above 
Hexameters, full sometimes, and sometimes over-makes, 
that rather sounding verse, we call Elbowick. 1727 Bailey 
II, Elboick, a sentence or verse of a rude or ruffling quality, 
as it were hunching or pushing with the elbow. 2734 
Littleton Lai. Diet., Elboick verse, carmen hypermetrum 
or redimdaus. 1775 in Ash, 

Elbowing (e’lbouiq), vbl. sb. [f. Elbow v. + 


ing 3 .] The action of thrusting with the elbow ; 
cotter, a thrust with the elbow. 

2820 T. Mitchell Aristophanes I. 17 What crowding then 
and elbowing among them 2 2846 W. S. Landor I mag. 

Cottv. 1. 17, 1 received on the stairs many shoves and elbow - 
ings. 2863 Geo. Eliot Romola I. 1. xiv. (1880) 288 He 
pushed his way. .with a sort of pleasure in the., elbowing. 

Elbowing (e*Ibouig), ppl. a. [f. Elbow v. + 
-ing -.] That thrusts with the elbow ; also Jig. 

2767 Grainger Solitude (T.), Purse-proud, elbowing In- 
solence. 2872 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 23 The elbowing 
self-conceit of youth. 

ETbow-joint. [f. Elbow sb. + Joint.] 
a. Anal. * The hinge-joint formed by the con- 
nexion of the lower end of the humerus with the 
upper ends of the radius and ulna by means of 
ligaments’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. JMech. : = Elbow 2 c. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 320 This muscle is deeply ^ 
seated at the lower and fore part of the arm, before the' 
elbow-joint. 2882 Mechanic §'1101 In fig. 556 an illus- 
tration is given of an elbow-joint. 

Elbow-room. [f. Elbow sb. + Room.] Room 
to move one’s elbows ; hence, freedom from con- 
straint ; space sufficient to move or work in at 
one’s ease. Also Jig. 

c 1540 Boorde The Bokc for to Leme A ij b, He. . whiche 
wyll dwell at pleasure . . must dwell at elbowe rome. 2670 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 331 Give faith scope, give it elbow- 
room to work. 2758 Chesterfield Lett. No. 348 (1792) 
IV.155 Which would give him more elbow-room to act 
against France. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 5. 315 
The improvement. .in its [teaching] quality by the.. elbow- 
room which the teacher would obtain. 

JBlbuck, Sc. var. of Elbow. 

Eleampane, obs. var. Elecampane, 

Elc(h, obs. form of Each. 

II Elcbee (e'ltJV). Also elchi, eltchi. [Turk. 
ilchi , * from 71 a (uomad) tribe, hence the 
representative of the iT (Y.).] An ambassador. 

2828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 64 So well described by an 
English Elchee. 2863 Kinglake Crimea I. viii. 123 The 
great Eltchi [Sir Stratford Canning]. 

+ ETcbur, aifo. Obs. Forms: 1 elcor, -ur, 2 
elchur. [OE. tfcor— OS. elkor, -kur, OFris. e/ker, 
OHG. elich 6 r\ app. the comparative deg. of an 
adv. related to OTeut. *alfo- other.] 

Elsewhere, otherwise, besides. 
c 890 K. Alfred Barda tv. xxviii. (Bosw.) Gif hit hwa°t 
elcor bib- 01175 Lamb. Horn. 105 pet h e mon beo ipuldi. . 
and lete elchur his hvit weldre ]>ene his wreSSe. 

t E lcrook. Obs. rare— 1 . [?f. el, name of the 
letter L+ Crook; but cf. Ellrake.] ?An L- 
shaped hook. 

2606 Birnie Kirk-Burial (1833) 35 Lyke Hophnees with 
elcrookes to minche. .the offerings of God. 
tEia,, sb?- Obs. rare— 1 , [app. repr. OE. (bled 
(genit. abides) fire; cf. synonymous OS. c/d, ON. , 
eld-r (Sw. eld, Da. ild)/} Fire. 

cxzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 ]>u sscope eld & wind & 
water. I 

Eld (eld), sb . 2 arch , and north. Forms : 1 \ 
£ld(u, eldo, eld, (WS. ieldu, ild(u, yld(u), , 
2-6 elde, 2-3 ulde {it), 3 aside, ealde, (4 
north, heild, held, elide), 4-5 eelde, (helde), ! 
3 Sc. eylde, 3 (6-9 Y<r.) eild, (elth), 4- eld. 
See also Ald, Old, sbs. [OE. £ldo (abstr. sb. f. 
aid, in WS. eald. Old a.), corresp. to OS. eldl, 
OHG. alii, elti, ON. clli (Da. (elde). 

Synonymous derivatives from the same root are ON. old 
( l—*atda) and Goth, alps ( :—*alpi-z). 

1 . The age, period of life, at which a person has 
arrived. Obs. exc. dial. 

a 2000 Guthlac (Gr.) 80 Se hal^a wer In ]>a asrestan teldu 
gelufade Frecnessa fela. c 1000 zElfric Horn, in Sweet 
(1879) 90 Eadig is heora [the innocents’] yld. ciooo Sax. 
Leecha. III. 162 H^ leng ne leofaS ponn on miSre ilde. 
a 2225 Ancr. R. 318 Ich was of swuche elde. a 2300 Cursor 
M. 22814 Old and ying. At pat fortald vprising sal be of 
eild, als Jx*i suld here, Haue deide of eild of thritti jere. 
C2300 Beket 259 This child was hot in elde of tuo and 
twenti 3er. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 742 Bot swa grete 
elde may nane now here, c 2350 Will. Palerne 403 William 
& ^he were of on held, c 2400 Gamelyn 643 Gamelyn, that 
yong was of elde. 25x3 Douglas AEiteis vm. ix. 42 In sic 
strenthis and eyld. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Edward IF, vii. 2 
Ye wote well all I was of no great elde. 2600 Tourneur 
Trans f. MetamorPh. (1878) 200 Erinnis purveyor, young 
elth I meane. 2602 Ray N. C. Wds. s.v. Eald, He is tall 
of his Eald. 2724 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (2733) I. 63 His eild 
and my eild can never agree, i860 Ramsay Remin, Ser. 

1. (ed. 7) 177, ‘I am just ae eild wT the auld king’ 
[George III]. 

f 2 . Conventional or legal age ; full age ; majo- 
rity. Of eld — of age ; within eld — under age ; 
also (quot. 1400) of military age. Obs. 

a 1300 Havelok 128 Sho were comen intil helde. <11300 
Cursor M. 29444 ( Cott . Galba), Childer within elde, of 
cursed man may haue paire belde. 1357 Lay-Folks Mass- 
Bk. App. 11. 1 18 like man and woman that of eld is. c 1400 
Rowland <5- O. 682 And alle that are with-in elde loke that 
thay to batayle helde. 2450 Myrc 236 Alle that ben of 
warde and elde. 2529 Lyndesay Compiaynt 115, I prayit, 
daylie . . My soung maister that I mycht see Off eild. 

3 . Old age, advanced period of life ; usually 
-with regard to its effects upon man. Also person - I 
ijied. arch. Sc poet. j 


971 Btickl. Horn. 59 Se wlite eft gewiteb & to ylde fce- 
cyrreb. a 2200 Moral Ode 373 in Cott. Horn. 181 per is 
^eo3eoe bute ulde. C1205 Lay. 11546 Vnhade & telde 
hasue6 |>ene king vnbalded. C 2250 Gen. 4- Ex. 1197 Sarra 
. .wurd wi 5 child, on elde wac. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
801 Alle thir..That clerkes propertes of eld calles. 1388 
Wyclif Prov. xvi. 31 A coroun of dignyte is eelde. c 2449 
Pecock Repr. in. v. 303 A staffe forto go by in his eelde 
for sijkenes. 2549 Con t pi. Scot . i. 20 Tha begyn to decresse 
ande declinis til eild ande to the dede. 2599 Marston See. 
Villanie 1. iv. (1764) 187 Cold, writhled Eld, his liues-wet 
almost spent. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvu. xi. (1726) 297 His 
eies (not yet made dim with eild) Sparkled his former 
worth and vigor braue. *637 B. Jo ns on Sad Sltep/i. 11. ii, 
Who scorns at eld, peels off his own young hairs. 2748 
Thomson Cast. Ittdol. 11. xxxi, The whitening snows Of 
venerable eld. 2800-24 Campbell Pilqr. Glencoe 478 Hale 
and unburden’d by the woes of eild. 1858 Kingsley Weird 
Lady 27 His beard was white with eld. 

+ b. People of advanced age; old men ; senate 
or aristocracy. (In quot. 1592 perhaps the adj. 
used absol.) Obs. 

c xooo tElfric Horn. (Thorpe) II. 506 (Bosw.), Seo yld hi 
Rebsed and seo iujup wrat. a 1075 O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. ioo4Da:r wierS East Engla folces seo yld ofslagen. 
1592 Wyrley Armorie 147 That pleasant sweet content 
That diuers eld haue found within a wall. 

c, poet . An old man. (But perh. an absol. use 
of the adj. ) Rarely in pi. elds. 

1796 Coleridge Dest. Nations, To the tottering eld 
Still as a daughter would she run, 2830 W. Phillips Mt. 
Sinai 11. 364 That eld august Came out from Israel. Ibid, 
m. 265 To the expectant host Jn solemn order did these 
elds descend. 

■[ 4 . Antiquity, duration of existence ; time con- 
sidered as a destroying or wearing agency. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer And. 4- Arc. 22 That eeld which that all 
can frete and bite. 2602 R. T. Five Godlie Serin. 64 Eld 
eateth al things, a 1667 Jer. Taylor SerM. Suppl. (1678) 
148 An old sore . . by its eld almost habituate. 2740 Shen- 
stone Schoolmistress 137 In elbow-chair . . By the sharp 
tooth of cankering Eld defaced. 

5 . Antiquity, the olden time. Afen, times, etc. 
of eld ==■ men, etc. of old. poet, and arch. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy n88r Hit is said oftsythes with sere 
men of elde, The last Ioy of ioly men Ioynys with sorow. 
2640 J. Gower Ovids Fest. 1. 11 In times of eld men 
pleased the powers of heaven. 2812 Byron CJt. Har. 1. 
xciii, Lands that contain the monuments of Eld. 2834 
Ld. Houghton The Eld, Blessed be the Eld, Its echoes 
and its shades. 2847 Longf. Ev. Prel. 3 The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks. .Stand like Druids of eld. 

b. People of the olden time, antiquity (personi- 
fied). poet, and arch. 

Chiefly in Shakspere’s phrase ‘ superstitious cld 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. iv. 36 The superstitious . . Eld 
Receiu’d. .This tale of Herne the Hunter, for a truth. 2820 
Scott Monasi. Introd., Superstitious eld . . has tenanted 
the deserted groves with aerial beings. 2823 — Peveril II. 
i. 5 Tradition and superstitious eld . . had filled up the long 
blank of accurate information. 


f 6. An age of the world, a secular period. Obs. 
a 2000 Guthlac (Gr.) 807 In leohtan ham J>urh ;elda 
tid ende ^ebidan. c 2000 /Elfric Horn, jn Sweet (1879) 60 
Seo Jjridde yld waes 5a wuniende o5 David, c 2250 Gen , $ 
Ex. 705 Dis o5er werldes elde Is so A Shusent 3er seuenti 
and two. a 2300 Cursor M. 9230 Blissed be sco hat us has 
spedd pat we pe elds four has redd. Ibid. 21847 Sex eildes 
ha we broght in place, c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. 11. ix. 77 
Wytht-in f er d Eylde Yrland Was to he Scottis obey- 
ssande. 15x3 Douglas AEneis vii. xii. 99 Ceculus. .all eildis 
. .schawis ws Engenerit was by the Goa Vulcanus. 

7 . Comb., as eld-time. 

1839 Bailey Festus x. (2848) 110 In the eld-time. 

*t* Eld, sbA : ME. ane eld = a neld \ a Needle, 
<22400-50 Alexander 1370 So nere, vnethes at ane eld 
mi3t narowly betwene. 


Eld (eld), a. poet, and arch. [repr. ME. eld{e, 
OE. (WS.) eald (see Old) ; the mod. word may 
however be newly f. Eld jA] Occas. used in 
poetry for Old (q.v. for earlier instances). 

[c 2440 Promp. Parv. 137 Elde, or olde, for- weryde [1499 
eeld, or worne], vetustus, detritus , itrveteratus.'] 1619 
H. Hutton Follies Anat. (1842) 42 Steward . .To serue their 
commons as eld servants use. 2854 D odell Balder xxv. 
285 Ye eld And sager Gods, 
b. quasi - j A 

1592 [see Eld sb 7 . 3 b]. 2796-1830 [see Eld sb 7 . 3c]. 

t Eld, vA Obs. Forms: 1 WSax. eald-ian, 2 
eald-ien, 3 eeld-en, 3-5 eld-en, eld-e (4 Kent 
yeald-y), 4-5 eeld-en, eelde, 6 eld, Sc. eild. 
See also Old(e v. [In southern dialects repr. 
OE. (WS.) ealdian {:— type *alitoJan, not re- 
presented in any other language), f. eald , Old ; 
the equivalent Mercian from *aldian survived in 
ME. as Old(e v. The midland and northern 
instances of eld{en, eeld{en,, eild, probably belong 
formally to Eld v.- (type *alitfan). 

1 . intr. To grow old. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 18 ponne Jm ealdast [rxi6o 
Hatton ealdest]. cx2oo Ormin 18830, All iss itt whiltvend- 
like >ing l>att eldej>)> amid forrwurTjx:H>. c 1105 Lay. 


Ayenb. 97 •••— * ■ — j ~ • • 

Ja-e 138a Wyclif Jcsh. mi. i Thou hast ecldid, and ait 
of loong age. d44° ^"’7' '3?.. Ed<i ™l aSJJf 

1496 Diva tr Paup. (W. de W.) 1. via. 39 They be 
paynted fyke yong men . . in token that they .. Aden pot. 
2536 Bellenden Cron . Scot. (1822) I. sco This Vakrione 
. .eildit in miserabill servitude. 
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2 . trails. To make old. 

. c i4Qo Rom. Rose 392 Tyme. .elcUth our auncessours And 
eldith kynges and emperours. 
f Eld, v 2 Obs. Also 1 eld-an, (WS. ield-an, 
yld-an), 2 eld-en. [OE. fldan (in WS. itfdan, 
yldatt) — OVlG. alien to delay (also more literally to 
make or become old) OTeut. *aldjan, f. *aldo- 
Old.] traits, and intr. To put off to a later time, 
defer, delay. 

<7897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xxi. 152 Se lareow 
fetcfende seed Sonetiman. a 1121 O. £. Clcron. (Laud MS.) 
ann. noo peak pe ic hit Iaeng ylde, 4:1x75 Lamb. Horn. 21 
pe wrecche sunfulle ne elde nawiht pet he ne ga to bote pe 
wile he mei. 

f Eld, vA Obs. exc. dial. = Ail. 

'156. Thersites in Hazlitt Dodstey I. 414 My son, what 
thing eldeth thee? 1880 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 
s.v.. Doctor, .didna seem to know whad elded ’im. Molly’s 
. .bin eldin’ a lung wilde. 

Elde, obs. var. of Yield v. 
tE’lded ,ppla. Obs. [f. Eld vO + -ed.] That 
has grown old, inveterate. 

a 2300 Cursor M. (Cott. MS.) 26654 Of eilded [.F. eldid] 
thing, .better [F. hard} it es to change pe state. 

Elder (e-ldai), sb ? Forms : a. elleern, elleen, 
©lien, 2-4 ellarne, 4 ellerne, elrene, (5 elerne, 
elorne, ellern, elnerene 5, 9 dial, ©lien), 4-7 
eller, 4-6 eldre, 5 eldyr, (6 ellore), 6-7 
eldren, eldern, 5 eller; 5 helren, Wil- 
der (-tre), hyldyr, byllor, hillar, hillerne 
(-tre), hyl (-tre). [With OE. cllsern (of which 
ellen is app. a reduced form, as {sen of is cm) 
cf. MLG. ellern , eldernc , alhorn , clhorn (Schiller 
& Liibben), Flem. elhorcn, alhoren (Kilian). 
Possibly an originally adjectival formation ; cf. 
Ger. ahorn maple = L. acernns adj. (For the 
euphonic change of clr- to eldr- cf. Alder 1 .) 
The forms with initial h seem to belong to a 
wholly different word, prob. of ON. origin ; cf. 
Da. hyld, hyldetrae , Sw. Jiyll, app. related to the 
synonymous OIIG. holuntar, MHG. holander , 
holder , mod.G. holunder, holder ; in which a con- 
nexion of some kind with Hole, Hollow, is 
plausible, as (he tree might naturally have been 
named from its tubular stems.] 

1 . A low tree or shrub, Sambucus nigra (N.O. 
Caprifoliacece), called, for distinction, the Com- 
mon or Black-berried Elder; bearing umbel-like 
corymbs of white flowers ; the young branches are 
remarkable for their abundance of pith. 

41700 E/iunl Gloss. 893 Sambucus, ellaen. a 800 Cor- 
pus Gloss. 1175 Sambucus , ellaem. ciooo Sax. Lecchd. 
H. 68 Wip fotece ^enim ellenes leaf. cxxSo Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 556 Sambucus, suew, ellarne. c 1325 Gloss. 
IP. de Bible sw. in Wright Voc. 163 De su/ien (hilder- 
tre, helren) font les sou/ieaus. 136s Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 
66 Iudas he lapede with pe lewes seluer And on an 
Ellerne treo [v. r. eldir ; X377 B. 1. 68 eller] hongede him 
after. CX425 in Voc. Wr.-Wulcker 646 Hccsambuca, hyllor- 
tre. c X440 Promp. Parv., Eldyr or hyldyr, or hillerne tre 
ft', r. hillar; hyltre, or elerne; elder, or hyltre, or elorne]. 
41x450 Alphita 161 Sambucus.. ellen. 1471 Riplcy Comp. 
Alc/i. v. xlii, in Ashm. (1652) 158 Wene they.. to have.. of 
an Elder an Apple swete? 1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 126 
The stakes of the .. ellore be good. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
IV. 11. iii. 30 My heart of Elder. 1608 Plat Gard. Eden (1653) 
100 Every plant of an Eldern will grow. 1615 W. Lawson 
Orch. «$• Gard. (1648) 3 Some thinke the., eller [would 
have] a waterish marish. 17Z8 7 ’homson Spring 443 Then 
seek the bank where flowering elders crowd. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 576 The Elder, indigenous in Europe, was 
known to the Greeks. 

2 . Extended to other species of the genus Sam- 
bucus ; in N. America applied chiefly to S. cana- 
densis. With distinguishing epithets : Dwarf 
Elder, Ground Elder, Dog Elder (S. Ebulus ) 
«* Dane wort ; Wild Elder, used by Lyte for 
S. raccmosa. 

s 578 Lyte Dodoens in. xliv. 379 The nature and vertues 
of the wilde Eldren are as yet unknowen. 

b. In popular names of other plants bearing a 
superficial resemblance to the elder; Bishop’s 
Elder, Dog Elder, Dwarf Elder, Ground 
Elder, Wild Elder (cf. 2), names for Goutweed 
(AEgopodittm Podagraria) ; Ground Elder. An- 
gelica silvestris ; Marsh or Marish Elder, 
Water Eider, White Elder Guelder Rose 
( Viburnum Opulus). 

3 . Alt rib., as cider-blossom , - branch , -bud, -bush, 
-jlcnvcr, -pith, -stick, -tree, -vinegar, - wine , -wood; 
elder-leaved adj. ; elder-blow, elder -blossom ; 
elder-gun, a pop-gun made of a hollow shoot of 
elder ; elder-moth, Uropteryx Sambucata. Also 
Elder-berry, etc. 

1 862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1 . 76 A vie! d. .Where 
'elder-blossoms be a-spread. 1875 Emerson Lett. 4 See. 
Aims, Poet. 4 I mag. Wks. (Bohn). III. _ *54 The scent 
of an *elder*blow..is event enough for him. 1579 Spen- 
ser Shefi. Cal. Nov. 147 The Muses.. Now bringen bitter 
'EUlre braunches seare. 164a Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. 
1. v. 12 In the beginning of the spring.. sallads are made 
of *eldern-buds. 1815 Scott Guy M. 1, A hut, or farm- 
house, .surrounded by large ‘cider-bushes. 1626 Bacon 


Sylva § 692 Of this kind are 'Elder-flowers, which there- 
fore are proper for the Stone. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 
133 Elder-flowers .. Flowers from May to July. 2599 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 210 That’s a perilous shot out of 
an 'Elder Gunne. a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 201 As 
boyes doe Pellets in Elderne Guns. 1882 Garden 23 Sept. 
273/1 The 'Elder-leaved or black Ash. .the leaves of which 
. . are serrated, c 1600 J. Day Begg. Bednall Gr. iv. ii, Thou 
wither'd 'Elder-pith. 1532 More Confut. T indale Wks. 425/1 
No more then, .thys greke woorde fresbyieros signify ethan 
'elder sticke. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxliv. 
(* 495 ) 7 °° The 'Ellern tree hath vertue Duretica. *566 
Waeoe tr. Alexis Seer. jjj. j. ji b, Foure vneesof the water 
of Elderne tree. _ 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 32 The 
Arabian Costus is the Root of a Shrub very like an Elder 
Tree. 1709 Steele Tailer No. 150 F 6 They had dissented 
..about the Preference of 'Elder to Wine-Vinegar. 1735 
Berkeley Querist §151 Men of nice palates nave been 
imposed on, by 'elder wine for French claret. 1760 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. v. (1765) 464 A young stick of 
•'elder wood. 

^[ 4 . Misused for AlderI. 

c X535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 914 Thelder, aulttc. 
x6xi Florio Alno negro , the blacke Elder-tree. 

ETder, sb. 2 dial. [cf. MDu. elder 'of same 
meaning ; perh. repr. OTeut. *aIipro(m, f. *alan 
to nourish. (Not etymologically connected with 
Udder.)] The udder of a cow or mare. 

1674 Ray N. C. JVds. 17 The Elder : the Udder. 11679 
Plot Stajfordsh. (1686) 262 Which was a yard and an inch 
high at 2 days old, and had . . milk in its elder. 1797 J. Down- 
ing Disord \ Horned Cattle 87 The beast should be. .milked 
quite clean out of the elder. 1S75 Lane. Gloss, s. v. (E.D. S.) 
Hur [the cow’s] elder’s a bit sore. 1880 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Gloss, s. v. (E. D. S.) The mar' . . wuz glad to see 
the cowt for ’er elder wuz as 'ard as a stwun. 

Elder (eridoi), a. and sb . 3 Forms : 1 ( Mercian , 
Kent.) eldra, (. Northumbrian , Mercian) Sidra, 
( WSax.) ieldra, yldra, 2-3 eldere, eldre, ealdre, 
3 eseldre, reldro, elldre, eldore, selder, 3-4 
(heldre), uldre, ildre, 4 eilder, eldir, 5 either, 
yolder, eelder, (Sc. 6 eldar, 8 ellar), 3- elder. 
See also Alder, Older, ad/s [OE. jldra (fern, 
and neut. fldre) = OS. aldira, OFris. alder , elder , 
OHG. altiro, eltiro (mod.Ger. alter), ON. eldre, 
ellre (Da. celdre), Goth. alpiza\— OTeut. *a'lpi- 
zon-, regularly f. *aldo-, OE. aid (WS. eald ), Old. 

The late WS. form yldra survived in the south as uldre 
{ii), ildre until the 13th c. 

A. adj. The comparative degree of Old a. ; 
formerly equivalent to the mod. Older, but now 
restricted to certain special uses. 

1 . That has lived or existed longer ; senior, more 
advanced in age. 

f a. Formerly used (both of persons and things) 
as a predicate', also as an attribute followed by 
than. Now superseded by Older. 

c xooo Riddles xli. 42 (Gr.) Ic eom micle yldra, J>onne 
ymbhwyrft [>es. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 A fet ic beo ealdre. 
c X200 Moral Ode (Egerton MS.) x Ic sem elder k^nne ic 
wdes, a winter and a lore, a 1240 Wo/tunge in Cott. Horn. 
277 Swa Jm eldere wex, swa |m pourere was. 1541 Elyot 
Image Gent. 93 If she shall be as olde, or elder than I am. 
*593 Bilson Govt. Christ’s Ch. 364 The lawes of forren 
countries are farre elder then ours. 2596 Shaks. MercJi. 
V. iv. i- 251 How much more elder art thou then thy 
lookes? 41x639 yi- Whateley Prototypes n. xxxiv. (1640) 
161 Friendship is like wine, the elder the better. *673 
Cave Prim. Chr. t. vii. 203 A custom probably not much 
elder than his time. 

b. as attribute without than. Not now used of 
things, except with quasi-personification. Now 
chiefly with sbs. denoting family relationship, or 
as denoting the senior of two indicated persons ; 
otherwise somewhat arch. Often with omission 
of sb. implied in the context. 

Beowulf 469 (Gr.) Waas Jierexar dead min yldra mrej. 
c888 K. 4*Elfred Booth . viii, Ic 3 e geongne gelzerde swelce 
snytro swylce mane^um o^rum ieldran gewittum ofto^ep is. 
c 975 Durh. Gosp. Luke xv. 25 Was 3 a sunu his aldra on 
lond. 2279 R. Glouc. (1724) 367 Margarete . . pe eldore of 
pe tuo, Jn spoushod he nome. a 2300 Cursor M. 3861 pe 
eilder sister he for-sok. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 25 Forsothe 
his eldere sone was in the feeld. c 1450 Merlin i. 5 The 
either suster vndirstode hym wele. c 2478 Plumpton Carr. 
38 The said Wfl. Rycroft yelder. 2717 Lady M. W. Mon*, 
tague Lett. II. xliv. 22 It is a great part of the work of the 
elder slaves to take care of these young girls. 1745 Wfsi.f.v 
IV ks. (1872) VIII. 217 These are too young; send elder 
men. 2815 Scott Ld. of Isles vj. xvi, Elder brother’s care 
And elder brother’s love were there. 2876 Freeman Nortn. 
Cong. (2876) IV. xvii. 47 The Cathedral Church of the 
bishoprick whose throne is now hidden in the elder minster 
of Saint Fritheswyth. 

+ 2 . a. Of an obligation, right, or title: Of 
longer standing, prior, that has superior validity, 
b- Of officials, etc. : That ranks before others by 
virtue of longer service ; senior. Obs. 

(Elder Brethren : see Brother 4 b.) 

2642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. iv. § 285 If the possession 
bee not devested out of them by an elder title. 2594 
West Symbol, it. Chancerie § 139 It cannot be intended 
that, .he would have left the elder bond, .unsued for. 2721- 
2800 Bailey, Elder Battalion, that Battalion which was 
first raised, and has the post of honour according to its 
standing. Elder Officers, such officers whose Commissions 
bear the eldest Date. 

f 3 - Elder man : = elder sb., in senses B. 2, 3. 
Sometimes written as one word elderman . Obs. 


a 2300 Cursor M. 5784 (Cotton -MS.) Ga gedir samenVn 
eldir men. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 41 pe 5^. 
toures and elder men of Rome, c 2400 Apol.Loll.i Jcrom. 
& Gregor take a wey pe name of pe bischop, or heldarman, 
1530 Compend. Treat. .(1863) 51 The prophet Moses haddt 
chosen seuenty eldermen. 2708 Motteux Rabelais tv. xxv. 
So they call’d their eldest Elderman. 

4 . In Card-playing. Elder hand', the first 
player. Cf. Eldest 5. 

2589 Pafpe tv. Hatchet C iiij, The poore Church should 
play at vnequal game, for it should loose ah by the Elder 
hand. 2746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 22 You are elder Hard. 
2873 Cavendish [H. Jones] Pique 1 29 The pack is then cut 
by the non -dealer, or elder hand. 

1 5 . Of or pertaining to a more advanced period 
of life ; later. Obs. 

(In this sense cider days are the opposite of the elder days 
of sense 6, just as an older portrait has a younger face.) 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. iii. 43, I tender you mysemict 
raw and young ; Which elder dayes shall ripen. 16:1 ~ 
Cymb. v. 1. 24 To second illes with illes, each elder worse. 
1737 Whiston Josephus Ant. xvi. xi. 8 He also was guilty 
of. .a crime in his elder age. 

. 6. a. That existed at a previous time ; ancient, 
earlier, former, b. Of or pertaining to ancient 
times or to an earlier period. 

c 2340 Cursor M. App. i. p, 1636. 23876 We. .in eldern men 
vrmirur se. c 1449 Pecock Repr. n. x. 202 In eeldirdaies, 
whanne processioun was mad. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Induc- 
tion xii. 7 What thinges were done, in elder times of olde. 
2668 Hale Pref. R pile’s Abridgm. 8 Many of the Elder 
Year-Books are Filled with Law, now not so much in use. 
1801 Southey Thalaba ix. ix, Huge as the giant race of elder 
times. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. 1. (2865) 242 Curiosity pre- 
vailing over elder devotion. 2852 Miss Yonge Canties 1 . 
Introd. 2 The elder England has been so fully written of. 
2867 Macfarren Harynony ii. 35 Modern writers .. may 
produce compositions in the elder style. 

7 . Comb, as elder -born adj.; elder - brother- 
hood, the state or dignity of an elder brother; 
elder-brotherly, -sisterly a., pertaining or proper 


to an elder brother or sister. 

2870 Bryant Iliad II. xv. 81 'Elder-born am I. 1884 m 
Littell's Living Age No. 2077. 66 Its 'elder-brotherhood 
Writ on the face of its perfected plan. 1823 Bentham Not 
Patti 370 note. This . . assumed fatherly affection, under 
the name of 'elder-brotherly .. what was it? 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne II. viii. 163 ‘So I told them’, said 
Fanny, with a demure, 'elder-sisterly air. 

B. sb. An elder person, lit. an difig. 

+ 1 . A parent [cf. mod.G. cltcm pi.]; an 
ancestor, forefather ; hence, in wider sense, a pre- 
decessor, one who lived in former days. Almost 
exclusively in pi. Obs. 

' 972 Blickl.Hom. 195 Ure yldran swultan and swipe oft us 
from wendan. a 2000 Elene 462 (Gr.) pa me yldra min 
ageaf andsware. a 2067 Chart . Eadweard in Cod. Dipt- 
IV. 167 F.or mines fader and for allra minra yldrenasawian. 
CX175 Lamb. Horn. 223 Helle.. we weren in bifolenpurh 
ure eldra gult. C2205 Lay. 7200 pet me mine jeldre : 1**75 
eldre] dude scome. c 1230 Mali li/cid. 27 Feire children.. 
gladien muchel pe ealdren. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
elderne. .were y nome in ostage Fram the bataile 
c 2325 Metr. Horn. 109 Underlout till thaim was he, Ab 
god child au til elderes be. 2393 Langl. P. P l C- ,v * W 
pat agag of amalek * and al hus lygepuple Sholde deyeaa- 
fulliche ‘ for dedes of here eldren. C2440 York 4V/L. 
xxvn. 24 That with oure elthers euer has bene. 1513 
Douglas AEncis vii. iv. 44 And sett himselfe ani yde n» 
elderis trone. 2535 Coverdalf. John ix. 18 They called in 
elders of him that had receaued his sight. 2557 
(Genev.l 2 Tim. i. 3, I thanke God, whome I serue «ro 
myne elders with pure conscience. 

f b. transf. (see quot.) Obs. , . 

2729 London & Wise Cotnpl.Gard. vi. 125 Some [b rancor.) 
shoot directly out of the main Body .. and may be ca 
Elders, or Mothers. 

2 . (A person's) superior in age, senior. Almost 
exclusively in pi. 

c 2200 Ormin 13215 He patt iss pin elldre. c *3 
M. 22092 To his eldre worship drawe. c 242® 1 / tla * ' 
Husb. 1. 225 That yonger men obeyeunto thaire e ‘ ar , on, ,,"f 
Am*. Hamilton Catcch. (2884)36 Ic haif had . . unde«^ 
ing aboue my eldaris. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ti. 7 *?. . jf 
I know my duty to my elders. 2737 Hope Hor. kft • • 
i. 1 17 If our elders break all reason’s laws. J 801 
Jr?il. V. 412, J .. leave my elders to judge of them- 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 47 The child - .undoubtmgl) 
to. .his elders. 2864 Tennyson Enoch Ard. 375. 
b. A person advanced in life. 

1597 Shaks. ? Hen. IV, 11. iv. 281 The ^ Uh c 
hath his Poll claw'd like a Parrot, a 2643 G. San 
F rom their seats the reverend elders rose. . 

Loud. Neivs 20 Sept. 268/22 The three elders* hi 
panions in this terrible adventure, are now brought n • 

body or 

or con* 


3 . A member of a * senate ’, governing 
class, consisting of men venerable for oge» y' y. 

• • ■ ■ 0. Now chief!)' //,;■ 

rtadenn? 


Cf. the cqu»' 


Jvaltf'i 


ventionally supposed to be so. 

Orig. as transl. of the sen tores of the Vulgate, 
the Heb. C'2pj z'qenim (lit, ‘old men’). 

2382 Wyclif Dent. xix. 22 The aldren i^fS. C. 
2388 eldere men] of that citee shulen seende. 
dale Susanna 50 The elders (that is the principal! 
sayde. — 2 Mace. xi. 31 The lettre which we d ) a 
nto oure elder Lasthenus. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 1. *• s 


our best Elders. 2622 Bible j 

the Elders, and vnto all the people. 2725-^w * •*" , 
xvm. 586 The reverend ciders nodded thief 

Elph instone Acc. Caulntl (1842) I. sax T 0 ™^,^ 
and elders always lend their weight. 2870 u ' 

Prim. Homer (2878) 216 They bear the general app 
of gerontes, elders, as well as kings. 
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ELDMOTHER. 


4 =. In ecclesiastical use. A literal rendering of 
Gr. tt pea & vt epos, the title given to a certain order 
or class of office-bearers in the early Christian 
Church. The Gr. word was adopted in eccle- 
siastical Latin as presbyter, and its historical 
representative in Eng. is Pbiest. In certain Pro- 
testant churches, chiefly those called Presbyterian, 
the Eng. word elder (with presbyter as an occa- 
sional synonym) is used as the designation of a 
class of officers intended to correspond in function 
to the * elders ’ of the apostolic church. 

In the Presbyterian churches the term ciders includes the 
clergy (for distinction called ‘ teaching elders'), but in 
ordinary language it is restricted to the lay or ruling 
ciders, who are chosen in each parish or congregation to 
act with the minister in the management of church affairs. 

[1382 Wycuf Acts xv. 6 And apostils and eldre men 
camen to gidere.] 1526 Tindale Titus i. 5 That thou .. 
shuldest ordeyne elders [Wycuf, preestis] in every citie. 
1579 Tomsqn Calvin's Scrrn. Tim, 237/2 being y* Church 
is compared to a flocke. .the word shepeherde signifieth an 
Elder, not by age, but by office. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. 
xlii. 289 Timothy was an Elder. 1710 D’CJrfey Pills (1872) 
II. 288 When their Bishops are pulled down, Our Elders 
shall be sainted. 1760 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. iv. 
(1765) 426 Most of the churches . . had one or more ruling 
elder. 1794 Burns, Robin shure in hairst , Robin . . Play’d 
me sic a trick, And me the eller’s dochter. X&46 M c Cul- 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire 11854! II. 285 The Kirk Session 
is. .composed of the minister of the parish and oflay-elders. 
New elders are chosen by the Session. 1858 Longf. M. 
Standtsh 31 The excellent Elder of Plymouth. 

5 . Comb., as elder-like adv. 

1640 Witt's Recreat. in Southey Contvt.-Pl. Blc. Ser. 11. 
314 Now most Elder-like he can Behave himself. 2795 
Southey Joan of Arc in. 542 Fathers of the church . .what l 
elder-like Would ye this fairer than Susannah eye? 

Elder, v. nonce- wd. [f. prec.] To elder it : to 
play the elder (brother or sister). 

1855 Chamb. Jml. III. 243 She elders it with such tender 
protection over the little sister. ^ 

Elder, dial, form of Helder, rather. 

1857 E. Waugh Lane. Sk. 26 in Lane. CTm*. (E.D.S.) One 
could either manage we’t at th* for-end o’ their days. 1874 
Mattch. Critic at Feb. ibid,. I’d elder see ’em wortchin for 
th’ next to nought nor see ’em doin nought. 

Elder-berry. [f. Elder sb . 1 + Berry.] The 
fruit of the elder. Also attrib . in elder berry-ivinc. 

Hence ETderberrincss (; uonce-wd .), used as 
a mock title, after highness, etc. 

1589 Pappe iv. Hatchet (1844)27 His Elderberines . is 
..like an elderberrie. 1625 Althorp MS. in Simpkin- 
son Washingtons Introd. 62 Surrop of elderberries. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1777) IV. 12 Qod.) The ova become ..al- 
most as large as ripe elder berries. 2840-2 S. Warren Ten 
Thous. a Year 84/1 Cowslip, currant, ginger, or elderberry 
wine. 

Elderhood (eridaihud). [f. Elder sb . 3 + 
-hood.] a. The position or estate of an elder, 
seniority, b. The estate of the elders or rulers; 
the body of elders. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vit. Ixxvi, No elderhood, Rufus 
and Henrie stayes The imperial Crowne . . t’undertake. 
3860 Ellicott Life our Lord vii. 346 The Nazarene was 
. . a blasphemer in the face of the elderhood of Israel. 

E'lderling. rare. [f. Elder sb$ + -ling.] 

1 1 . Contemptuously for Elder sb.z 4. Obs. 

1606 Bp. W. Barlow Serm. (1607) A 3 b, Euery . . Cere- 
monie which, in the Cockpit of Elderlings, is concluded to 
be Poperie, is not so. 

2 . An elderly person. 

1863 Mark Lemon Wait for End xix. (1866) 237 The two 
elderlings began to lament their situation. 

Elderly (e-ldaili), a. [f. Elder a. + -lyL] 

1 . Of persons or of things quasi-personified : Some- 
what old, verging towards old age. Also in comb., 
elderly-looking adj. 

*6xx Cotcr., Vieillot , elderlie, somewhat old. x66o R. 
Coke Power 4- Subj. 307 Let . . twelve elderly men of free 
condition, together with the Sheriff be swome. 17x2 Bud- 
gell Sped, No. 301 ? 1 Elderly Fops, and superannuated 
Coquets. 2773 Priestley lust. Relig. (1872) II. 353 The 
more elderly . .members presided. 3848 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng. I. 341 The elderly inhabitants [of Leeds] could still 
remember the time when the first brick house . . was built. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 529 An elderly man 
at the time of his marriage. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. 
vi, 198 The ‘ Urgent’ is an elderly ship. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. III. xxxv. 30 You had need hire men to .. chip 
it all over artistically, to give it an elderly-looking surface. 

2 . Of or pertaining to one in later life. 

*674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 152 In our own elderly 
doings, .we are set on work after higher scantlings of wis- 
dom. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola (1880) I. Introd. 8 The 
Frate carried his doctrine rather too far for elderly ears. 
x866 — F. Holt (1868) 19 No elderly face can be handsome, 
looked at in that way. 

3 . quasi-.rA 

1865 N, <5- Q. Ser. in. VIII. 82 Fifty years a^o a common 
exclamation among the elderlies was * my eye Kitty Fisher 
Hence Elderliness. [see -ness.] 

1876 Miss Yonge Womankind xxxv. 322 The trials of 
elderliness have either been unfelt or safely weathered. 
1683 W. M. Baker Roll of Waves in Chicago Advance 
27 Sept., A certain reserve and elderliness of manner. 

Elderman, see Elder a. 3. 

Eldern (e-ldain), a. Also 3 ( Onn.) elldem, 
eldrin, 7-8 Sc. eldren, 8 elderin. [f. Elder a. 
+ -EN. In quot. 1839 prob. a new formation.] 


+ 1 . Elderly. Obs. exc. Sc. 

c 1200 Okmin 1213 Jiff Jm. .hafesst 3d . . tohh pu be Jung, 
Elldernemanness late. /bid. 3235. 3611 Hudson Judith 
49 (Jam.) The tree bends his eldren braunch That way 
.where first the stroke hath made him launch. 1739 A. 
N icol Poems 73 (Jam.) The eldern men sat down their lane, 
To wet their throats within, 1768 Ross Helenore 68 (Jam.) 
Colin and Lindy. .The ane an elderin man, the niest a lad. 
1790 A. Wilson To E. Picken , Aneath some spreading 
eldren thorn.. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxv/. His Excellency 
is a thought eldern, 

2 . Old, belonging to earlier times, arch, 
a 1300 Cursor M. (Gott. MS.) x8oi6Mine eldrin folk of iuen 
lede Haue i [Satan] done rise againes him. a 1400 [implied 
in Eldernly adv.]. 1839 Darle v Introd. Beauut. 4- Flctch. 
Whs. I. 26 Our eldern dramatist was a decided poet, which 
our modem was not. 

Hence f ETdernly, adv. [see -LY 2 .], of old time. 
a 1400 in Eng, Gilds. {1870) 352 pat pe chalouns pat 
eldemlyche haade y-set, so halde here a-syse. 

Eldern (e-ldajn), a? [f. Elder sb . 1 + -en.] 

For apparent examples in 17th c. (probably to be referred 
to the attrib. use of eldern =E lder sb. 1 ) see Elder sb. 1 3. 
Made of elder. 

1842 Akerman Wiltsh. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 1847 in Halliw. 
2875 Parish Did. Sussex Dial. s. v., An eldern stake and 
blackthorn ether Will make a hedge to last for ever. 

Eldership (e-ldaijip). [f. Elder a. and 

+ -SHIP.] 

1 . The position of being elder or senior ; seniority, 
precedence of birth, primogeniture. 

1549 R. Parsons Confer. Success, i.vi. 128 Primogenitura 
or eldership of birth . .was greatly respected by God. 1667 
Dryden Itid. Emperor 1. ii, My claim to her by Eldership 
I prove. 1754 Richardson Grandison I. v. 19 Her sister 
addressed her always by the word Child, with an air of 
eldership. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 274 [By^ Roman 
law] all children , . inherited their father’s estate in equal 
portions, without distinction of sex or eldership. 

2 . notice-use. As a mock title of honour (after 
lordship ) : The personality of an elderly person. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) IV. 90 So irresistible to 
their elderships to be flattered. 

3 . The office or position of elder in a church. 

*577 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. 109 The office of 

eldership is equallie distributed betweene tne bishojj and 
the minister. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 52 He was de. 
posed from his Eldership. 

4 . The collective body of (ecclesiastical) elders ; 
a body or court of elders, a presbytery. 

1557 hi. T. (Genev.) 1 Tim. iv. 74 That gyft .. which 
was geuen thee by prophecie with the laying on of the 
handes, by the Eldership. 1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1824} 
66 They that tyrannize not over, but be subject to their 
particulate elderships. 1721 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 568 Do 
you not lay in one scale the minister against the whole 
eldership in the other? 1828 E. Irving Last Days 151 As 
office-bearers in the church we are an unholy and an un- 
worthy eldership. 1885 Edgar Old Ch. Life Scotl. 189 
AH the courts of the Church might be called either Presby- 
teries or Elderships. 

Eldest (eldest), a. super l. Forms: 1 eldest(a, 
eeldesfc(a, (WS. ieldest(a, yldest(a), ylfcst, 2 
yiste, 2-3 ealdeste, eldeste, 3 eldast, -ost, -ust, 
(boldest, 5 eeldist), 3- eldest, north, eildest. 
[OE. ildest{a, superl. of OE. aid (WS. eald) 
Old; cf. OFris. eldest(a, OIIG. all 1 st (o (mod.G. 
dllesl(e), Goth. alpist(a OTeut. *aldisto- (-on-). 
See Elder a .] 

The original form of the superlative of Old ; 
now superseded by Oldest exc. in special uses. 

+ 1 . Of persons or things: Most aged, farthest 
advanced in age. Also absol. (quasi-jA). Obs. in 
general sense : replaced by Oldest. 

It is, however, still not unusual to speak or * the (two or 
three) eldest members of a family,’ * the eldest of the com- 
pany,’ etc. ; but this is due either to some slight notion of 
precedence or superior rank conferred by seniority, or to the 
wish 10 avoid the implication that the persons are, abso- 
lutely, old. 

c 3000 Ags. Gosp . Matt, xxiii. 13 SeSe eower yltst [r xx6o 
Hatton G. yldest] sy beo se eower pen. c 3205 Lay. 2721 
Gloigin hehte paalre elduste [1250 heldeste]. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5847 Wid the eldest folk of israel. 3523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. liii. [lii.] 190 The eldest man that lyuyng neuer 
saw nor herde of the lyke. 2559 Morwyng Evonym. 323 A 
sexta or xx Mnces of the eldest wine. 2607-12 Bacon 
Parents 4 Childr., Ess. (Arb.) 274 ft A man shall see where 
there is a howsefull of Children, one or two of the eldest 
respected. x6xx Bible John viii. 9 They . .went out . . be- 
ginning at the eldest, euen vnto the last [so 1881 ini?. F.]. 
2 . The first-bom, or the oldest surviving (mem- 
ber of a family, son, daughter, etc.). Also quasi-sb. 

ctooo TElfric Gen. xliv. 12 He sohte fram pam yldestan 
oh hone gingestan. c 1x75 Cott. Horn. 227 Se asprang of 
N oes yiste sune. c 1205 Lay. 2930 pa icldeste dohter haihte 
Gornoille [127^ eldeste]. c 1230 Halt Meid. 41 Heo of alle 
unpeawes is ms ealdeste dohter. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 381 
Normandye hys erytage he 3ef hys eldoste sone Roberd be 
Courtese. <2x300 Cursor M. 4119 An was eildest o pe 
elleuen. .ruben. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xiv. 
199 Lawe woll that the eldest sone haue the more parte 
of therytage. 2536 Wriothesley Citron. (1875) I. 50 The 
Erie of Ruttfandes efdyste daughter. 2595 Shaks. John 1. 
159 Good old sir Roberts wiues eldest sonne.^ 2715 De Foe 
Fatn. Instruct. 1. iv. (1841) I. 86 Why not. .with you as well 
as with your eldest sister. 3788 J. Powell Devises (1827) 
II. 365 A testator . . desired that the first annuity .. might 
devolve upon the eldest child. 1818 Cruise Digest VI. 320 
The eldest son had but an estate for life. 2887 R. Garnett 
Carlyle 12 Carljie was the eldest of nine children. 


3 . Earliest, first produced ; first, most ancient. 
arch. Also quasi-j/\ 

c8$j K. /Elfred Gregory’s Past, xliti. 3x3 Dset we £e- 
mynas,ia<5 flasre scylde he ure ieldesta us on fonvorhte 
334° Ayenb. 104 He [God] is he eldeste and pe meste 
yknawe. CX449 Pecock Repr. in. xix. 406 In the eeldist 
tyme. 1593 Hooker Ecct. Pol. lv. vii, Neither is the ex- 
ample of the eldest Churches a whit more auailable. 1602 
Shaks. Hant. hi. iii. 37 My offence, .hath the primall eldest 
curse vpon’t. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xxxix. (17391 59 
Of Imprisonment there was little use in the eldest times. 
x68x Dryden Abs. $ A chit. 458 And Self-defence is Nature’s 
Eldest Law. 3773 Monboddo Language (1774) 1. 1. vii. 87 
Matter must be the eldest of things. x8ox Southey 77m- 
laba xi. xii, Thou the eldest, thou the wisest, Guide me. 
28x9 Shelley Cenci v. iv. 101 Plead with the swift frost 
That it should spare the eldest flower of spring. 

+ 4 . Mil. Senior in rank or standing. Obs. 

1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5930/1 The eldest Battallion of Foot- 
Guards. 

5 . In Card-playing. Eldest hand, the first player ; 
the right of playing first. 

1599 Minsheu Dialogues Sf. $ Eng. (1623) 26/2, I did 
lift an ace.. I afower..I a sixe, whereby I am the eldest 
hand. 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamesterin Singer Hist. Cards 
(1826} 342 If there be three kings, See. turned up, the eldest 
hand wins it. X719 D’Urfey Pills I. 09 The ’tolhers eldest 
Hand Gave Hopes to make a Jest on 1. 1876 A. Campbell- 
Walker Correct Card (1880) Gloss. 11 Eldest hand, the 
player on the dealer's left hand. 

+ 6. Law. Eldest part \ (see quot.) Obs. 

__ 2641 Tcnttcs de la Ley 137 The eldest part.' Enitia pars 
is that part that upon partition amongst coparceners falls 
unto the eldest sister or auncientest coparcener. 

7 . Comb., as eldest-born, -hearted. 

1605 Shaks. Lean. i. 55 Gonerill Our eldest bornespeak 
first. _ 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. 7 Man. .the eldest born of a 
certain genealogy. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia i. 7 They had 
elected Pambo for their abbot, .eldest-hearted of them. 

+ E’ldfatlier. Obs. Forms : 1 ealdfeeder, 3 
aldevader, 4aldfader, eldefader,eld(e-, eelde- 
fadir, 5 eldfader, -fadyre, elfadyr, 6 elfader, 
eldefather. [OE. (WS.) ealdfxder, f. eald, Eld 
a.. Old, + Father ; cf. OS., OFris. aldfadcr, OHG. 
altfater, mod.G. allvater patriarch, ancestor. 
The occurrence in northern dialects of the forms 
with eld- (as if from WS. eald) has not been ac- 
counted for. Cf. Eldmother. 

Sense 2 does not occur in theotherTeut. Iangs.; the form 
elfadyr has given rise to a suggestion that it is a distinct 
word, f. OE. (I- other; but this is against the evidence of 
the older forms ] 

1 . A grandfather ; a forefather in general. 

Beowulf 373 (Gr.) Wms his ealdfeeder Ecgj>eo haten. c xooo 

riSLFRic Gen. xv, 15 pu soplice forpfzerst..to pinum eald- 
federum. azo$ Lay. 31009 He wes Mmrwales fader J 
Mildbur3e aldeuader. £“1325 Metr. Horn. 222 Hir aldfader 
cal I Adam. C2374 Chaucer Boeth . 11. iv. 40 per shine|> 
J>e lyknesse of be witte of hir fadir and of hir eldefadir. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 694 Eftir his gude eld-fadir [he] 
was Callit robert. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. viii. 230 Oure 
Kyng of Scotland, Dawy . . Wes eld-fadyre til oure kyng 
Willame. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 24 Sarugh, whech was 
eld-fader to Abraham. 

2 . A father-in-law. 

• c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 Nis be gist siker of j>e huse- 
bonde . ne be aldefader of his o8em. a X300 Cursor M. 5730 
Moyses . . was sett to kepe All his eildiader scepe. c 1440 
Prontp. Parv. 137 Elfadyr, socer. 1510 Will of Bake- 
ber (Somerset Ho.I To be bestowed at the mind of myn 
elfader. 1634 Will in Acts Durham High Commiss. Crt. 
(2857) 17 note , In the parish Church of St. Nicholas as neare 
my eld-father, Charles Slingsbye. .as possible may be. 
S’ldin. dial. Also elgins, eldin-docken. 
[Of unknown etymology : identified with next by 
Jamieson, who alleges that the plant was used for 
fuel.] The Butter-bur (Petasites vulgaris) ; by 
Jamieson erroneously said to be Kumex aquaticus. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 83 a, Petasites. .is called in Nor- 
thumbreland an Eldin, in Cambridgeshire a Butterbur. 1808 
Jamieson Eldin-docken, Roxb. — Elgins, Loth. 

Siding (eridiij) J , Obs. exc. dial. Also eliding, 
eyldynge, eldin, elden(e, .eldinge, [a. ON. 
elding, f. eldr fire. Cf. Da. t'ldlng.] Fuel. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3164 Ysaac \>e elding broght. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 136 Eyldynge, or fowayle, focale. 2580 
Kirton-in- Lindsey Ch. Acc. in Proc. Soc. Autiq. Ser. 11.JI. 
387 Item for Eldene xiirf. 1648 Ibid, in Peacock N.-W. Line. 
Gloss. (E.D.S.) 7o blind Sutton wife for elding. 2705 Inv. 
ibid., Eldin.. and stocks and blocks 20 2790 A. Wilson 
Elegy on Unfort. Tailor, He’d sit, And ilka wee the eldin 
hit, And gab fu' trimly. 2816 Scott Antiq. xi, ^Wadna ye 
be glad to buy a dram wi't, to be eilding and claise?’ 1857 
E. Waugh Lane. Life 140 Up blazed the inflammable eild- 
ing with a crackling sound. 

Elding ’. 2 Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Eld v. + -ing -.] 
Old age. 

a 2600 Maitland Poems 193 (Jam.) Elding is end of erthlie 

fi +E-ldmotlier. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
(WS.) ealdmddor, 3-6eldmoder, 5-9 elmothsr, 
6 - eldmother. [OE. (WS.) ealdmddor , f. eald, 
Eld a.. Old + Mother. Cf. OFris. aldmdder, alde- 
inSder ; and see Eldfather.] 

1 . A grandmother. . 

c xooo TElfric Gloss . in Wr.-Wulcker 173 Am a. ealde 
modor. <12300 Cursor M. ri8cj Abel .. had his eldmoder 
maiden-hede. c 2425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 672 Hec ama, 
eldmoder. . 

2 . a. A mother-in-law. b. A stepmother. 
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c 1440 Promp. Parv. 137 Eld modyr [A' elmoder), soc- 
nts. 15x3 Douglas EEncis 11. ix. (viii.) 112 Eldmoder to 
ane hundreth thair saw I Hecuba. 1519 Will of R . Payne 
(Somerset Ho.) To Margaret Shelle myne Elmother, a 
melche neete. 1571 Wills tflnv. N. C. (1835) I- 352, I gyue 
vnto my eld mother his wyffe my wyffes froke. 1674 Ray 
N. C. Words. 16 An Elmother. Cumb. A Step Mother. 
1864 Whitby Gloss., Elmother , step-mother. 

t E'ldness. Obs. [repr. OB. (WS.) ealdnyss , 
f. ealdy Eld, Old a . + -ness r see Oldness.] 

a. Oldness, old age. b. A former state of 
things, antiquity. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 194 (Bosw.) We awurjjon 3 a deri- 
Sendlican ealdnysse. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 
Stone is. .messager of-eldnesse. 138S Wyclif Isa. xxiii. 18 
Thei be .. clothid to eldnesse. — Ezek. xvi. 55 Thi sister 
Sodom and her dostris shulen turne a}en to her eldnesse. 

t ETdnyng*. Obs. rare, [possibly repr. OE. 
tinting, f. iltitan to envy, be jealous : see Eyn- 
dill.] ? Jealousy, suspicion. 

1500*20 Dunbar Twa Mary it Went. $ Wedo rig That 
carll mangit, That full of eldnyng is, et anger, et all euill 
thewis. Ibid. 126, I dar nought keik to the knaip that the 
cop fillis For eldnyng of that aid schrew that euer on euill 
thynkis. 

j| El Dorado (eddoia'do). [Sp. cl the, dorado 
gilded, pa. pple. of dorar to gild.] The name of 
a fictitious country (according to others a city) 
abounding in gold, believed by the Spaniards and 
by Sir W. Raleigh to exist upon the Amazon 
within the jurisdiction of the governor of Guiana. 

1596 Raleigh (title) Discoverie of Guiana, with a relation 
of the Great and Golden CitieofManoa (which the Spaniards 
call El Dorado). 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 142 
Letting pass these dreams of an El Dorado, let us descend, 
etc. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 41 i Unspoil’d Guiana, whose 
great Citie Geryon's Sons Call El Dorado. 

b. Jig- 

1827 F. Cooper Prairie I. i. 15 A band of emigrants seek- 
ing for the Eldorado of their desires. cx86o Wraxall 
tr. R. Houdin i. 2 How often, in my infantile dreams, did 
a benevolent fairy open before me the door of a mysterious 
El Dorado. 

Eldress (eddres). [f. Elder sb . 3 + -ess.] A 
female elder, a woman ordained to rule or teach 


in a church. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. nr. iv.. 237, I suppose no man will 
think S. Paul meant to ordain Eldresses in the Church. 
*753 Whitefield Let. to Zinzendorf Wks. 1771 IV. 255 
Over the head of the general Eldress, was placed her own 
picture. 1880 Howells Undisc. Country xir. 172 The office 
sisters consulted with the eldress. 

t E'ldring. 1 Obs. [f. Elder a. + -ihg 3.] 
In pi., Elders, parents, ancestors. 

CX300 K. Alis. 4948 Her eldrynges beth elde. £13x5 
Shoreham 97 3yf thou rewardest thyne eldrynges nau}t 
A-lyve and eke a-dethe. 1340 Ayetib. 118 pe . . yefpes pet 
he bro3temidhimuor to yeue..to his eldringes. 
t ETdring.- Obs. rare. Also 4 elringe, 7 
elldring, 8 eldriene. [app. = OHG. erlinc , 

‘ escaurus’, prob. cognate and synonymous with 
mod.Ger. elritze minnow, which Kluge connects 
with eller (OHG. clira 3 erila), Alder, as if ‘ fish 
that lives under the shade of alders 

A fish ; perh. properly the minnow ( Leticiscus 
phoxinus), though this does not suit quot. 1618. 

*-1325 Metr. Horn. 136 Wit pouer men fares the king 
Riht als the quale fars wit the elringe. 16x8 in Naworth 
Hotisch Bks. 83, 3 elldrings v J . 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Suf>p ., Eldriene. .a name by which some call the. .minnow. 

Eldritch (eddritj, eriritj), a. Sc. Forms: 6 
elrich(e, elritch(e, «risch(e, -rish, elraige, 
-rage, alriclie, 8-9 eldrich, (9 eltrich), 8- el- 
dritch. See also Elphrish. [Of obscure origin ; 
connexion with Elf, conjectured by Jamieson, 
would be suitable for the sense, and is supported 
by the form Elphrish, app. the same word.] 
Weird, ghostly, unnatural, frightful, hideous. 

1508 Dundar Gold. Targe 125 Thare was Pluto the elrich 
incubus. 15x3 Douglas AEneis vu. 108 Vgsum to heir was 
hir wyld elridie screik. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 636 
Thair cleithing auhilk wes of elritche hew. _ 1536 Bellen- 
dkn Cron. Scot. I. 217 Mony haly and relligious men.. fled 
in desertis and elraige placis. 1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 
65 The king of Fary . . With many elrage Incubus rydant. 
1598 J. Melvill Diary 25 Feb. 320 The amazfull, ugly 
alriche darkness. 1789 Burns On Capt. Grose, Ve'il find 
him snug in Some eldritch part. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. ii. 
144 Loud bursts of wild and eldricn laughter. 1850 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet Let. vii. (1879) 122 Pearl. .gave an eldritch 
scream, i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile 1. iii. § x. 87 Truth is 
appalling and eltrich, as seen By this ^world’s artificial 
lamplights. 1866 Howells Vend. Life iii. 40 Joy that had 
something eldritch and unearthly in it. 

t ETdship. Obs. rare” 1 . [f. Eld a. + -ship.] 
Old age. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. ii. xxxi, Like winter-morn 
bedight with snow, .so did his goodly Eldship shine, 
t Die, sb. Obs. Forms : 1 cele, 1-4 ele, 3 eli, 
ely, eoli. [OE. ale = OHG. oli fmod.G. ol):— 
WGer. oli, ad. late L. oli-um (L. oleum). After- 
wards replaced by the Fr. form of the same word, 
now represented by Oil, q.v. for the forms oli, 
eoilc .] tm Oil. 

cq$o Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxv. 4 Hogofxste uutetlice 
onfengon tele in fetclsum hiora miS leht-fatum. rxooo 
Sax. Leechd. II. 230 Wil» wambe co)*, sco3 rudan on ele. 
x*oo Ormin :325s *Fo:r )>att te,}. .Onnfon )>urrh hal^hedd 


ele att Crist Hiss Hall3he Gastess frofre. a 1225 After. R. 
428 Me schal heiden eoli and win heoSe ine wunden. 

+ Ele, Obs. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To anoint, 
c 1205 Lay. 31941 He wes icruned and ieled [c 1275 iheled). 
c 1315 Shoreham 41 He schel elye hym wyth ele. Ibid. 
42 This children eleth me nau$t. 

Hence E-ling vbl. sb. Last eling : extreme unc- 
tion. 

c 1315 Shoreham 42 For the sygne of thys sacrement the 
elyyngys boute. CX450 Myrc 533 And the laste elynge 
wyth-owte fayle. 

tEle, •oM Obs. [f. OF. ele, ecle (mod.F. aile) 
wing.] To carve (certain birds). 

c 1500 For serve Lord in Babees Bk. (1868) 375 To tyre or 
to ele a partorich or a quayle y-whyngged : rere uppe 
whynge and legge, as of an henne; cowche them aboute 
the carcas ; no sawse save salte, or mustard and sugar. 
Ele, obs. form of Aisle, Awl, Eel. 

Eleatic (elfjartik), a. and sb. [f. L. Eleatic-us , 
from Elea, name of an ancient Greek city in S.W. 
Italy: cf. -atic.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Elea or its inhabitants ; 
spec, used of the philosophy of Xenophanes, Par- 
menides, and Zeno, who lived or were born there. 
B. sb. An Eleatic philosopher. 

1695 Ld. Preston Boetk. 1. 5 Brought up in Eleatique & 
Acaaemique Studies. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 
(1857) I. 342 Parmenides must be regarded as an Eleatic 
[dialogue). 1849 Grote Greece (1862) VI. Ixvii. 44 The 
dialectical movement emanated . . from the Eleatic school. 
1870 Bowen Logic ix. 312 The famous argument, called the 
Achilles, proposed by Zeno the Eleatic. 

Hence Elea-ticism, the doctrine or system of 
the Eleatics. 

1867 J. H. Stirling tr. Schwcgler's Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 
X5 Eieaticism is consequently monism, so far as it endeavours 
to reduce the manifold of existence to a single ultimate 
principle. 

Elebore, -bory, -bre, -bur, obs. forms of 
Hellebore. 

Elecampane (elfkiempf ; 'n). Forms : 6 ely-, 
(alecampane, alacompane, heli-, hilicampana), 
6-7 elicampane, 7 elecampana, elecompane, 
elecampany, elicumpany, helioampane, el- 
campane, 8 elecampain, (9 elicampene, aly- 
compaine, alicompayne, allicampane), 6- ele- 
campane. Also 7 enulacampane. [corruptly 
ad. med.L. entila campana. The sb. cnula is a 
late form of the classical inula. The psendo- 
Apuleius (4th c.) and later writers identify the 
plant with the bclemum described by Pliny ; hence 
Linnreus adopted helenium as the specific name. 
In OE. inula was (corruptly) adopted as colone 
earlier *iluita). The adj. campana may mean 
‘Campanian’, or it may have the late sense ‘of the 
fields ’ ; the latter interpretation was current in 
14th c., as Glanvil distinguishes two species, 
hortulana and campana.'] 

1 . A perennial composite plant, Horse - heal 
{Inula Helenium), with very large yellow radiate 
dowers and bitter aromatic leaves and root; for- 
merly used as a tonic and stimulant. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ivin. (1495) 636 
Enula is an herbe and is oft callyd Enula campana. ? 1540 
Treas. oj Poore Men 62. Elena campana.) X533 Elyot 
Cast. Hclth (1541) gx Drinke therof . . with the water of 
wilde carettes, or elycampane. 1562 Bulleyn Bk, Simples 
25 (Britten & Holl.), Enula campana , which we common 
plain people call Alacompane. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 21 
Innula is called, .in Engiishe Elecampane or Alecampane. 
1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth Eccl. Blog.(iBs^) II. 
47 The fume of hilicampana is very pleasing. x6ox Holland 
Pliny II. 91 Elecampane . . sprang first (as men say) from 
the teares of Ladie Helena. x6x6 Surfl. & MARKH.Cuw/i/r. 
Farm xg8 The Wine wherein the root of Elicampane hath 
steept. .is singular good against the colicke. 2657 Rumsey 
Org. Saint is v. (1659) 29 Afterwards eat of the said Cordial 
made of Enulacampane, etc. 1718 Quincy Compi. Disp. 
141 Elecampain grows in many Places of England. 1794 
W. F. J I art)’ N R ousse ait's Bot. xxvi.- 393 The true Elecam- 
pane is distinguished by its large, .wrinkled leaves, downy 
underneath. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 532 Elecampane has 
been prescribed since the time of Hippocrates. 

2 . A species of sweetmeat flavoured with a pre- 
paration from the root of this plant. 

1606-7 J; Bckesford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) Post. 
Groans xxix, Some long-forgotten bonbon of your boyhood 
(treacle, elecampane, stick liquorice). 1855 Thackeray 
Nevjcomes I. 244, 1 don't J:now how he spent it except in 
hard-bake and alycompaine. 1875 F. I. Scudamore Day 
Dreams 128, I have admired Napoleon in marble, I have 
eaten him in elecampane, 
b. attrib. 

16x0 Markham Mastcrp. it. Iii. 298 Powders of brimstone 
and elecampany roots, 1752 Chambers CycLll. s. v. Wine , 
Elecampane Wine, vinunt enulatum , is an infusion of the 
root of that plant, with sugar and currans, in white port. 
1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 498 Its [Helen in) taste 
and smell are similar to those of elecampane root. 
Eleccion, -ioun, -youn, obs. flf. Election. 
t Ele’ct, sbA Obs. [? f. the vb. ; or ? ad. L. 
elect -us, f. cliglre ; see next.] = Election. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. 11. xix. (1495) 44 By electes 
and choys [L. elect tone) of his owne free aduysement he.. , 
wolde be rebel! agaynst god. c 1425 W vnto UN Cron. ix. 
xxvii. 141 Schirc Henry .. Wald j»is Elect had beene un- 
done Sua hat his Son mycht be Promovit to h-^ Dignite. 


Sleet (fle-kt), a. and sb . 2 Also' 4-5 elekte, 
eleckte, 5-6 electe. [ad. L. elect -us, pa. pple. of 
eligere to pick out, choose.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Picked out, chosen ; also, chosen for excellence 
or by preference; select, choice. Also absol a 
person or persons chosen. 

? a 1400 Chester PI. I. (1843) 2x2 Man. .which is his owne 
eleckte. 1477 Norton Ora . A kit. in Ashm. (x6s2)Introd.3 
A Booke of secrets given by God *, To men Elect, a Beaten- 
Trod. 1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. 1. (1520) 8/1 Saul, .was a 
good man and elect of God. 1558 W. Wardf. tr. A/essio's 
Secrets 1. n. 48 b Take Iris electe, what quantitie you 
will. 2538 Starkey England it. i. § 19 To be prestys. .such 
only schold be admyttyd as haue electe wyttys. 1609 Hol- 
land Livy xxiv. xL 537 Hee. .shipped a thousand elect and 
choise souldiours. .in gallies. 1612 Shaks. Hen. VIU, u. iv. 
60 You haue heere ‘Lady.. the elect o’ th’ Land, who are 
assembled To pleade your Cause. 1667 Milton P.L. xii. 514 
The Race elect.. advance Through the wilde Desert. 1863 
Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 10 This country. . the land elect 
of liberty. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. (1873)310 
He saw. .that small procession of the elder poets to which 
only elect centuries can add another laurelled head. 1876 
G. Bradford in N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 4 The executive, 
the elect of the whole state, has. .no. .medium of communi* 
cation with his constituents, 

2 . spec, in Theol. Chosen by God, esp. for salva- 
tion or eternal life. Opposed to reprobate , Often 
absol. with plural sense, The elect. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, HiS owne electe 
and chosen chyldren. 1535 Jove A Pol. Tindale 41 The 
electe shal be there with their bodyes. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Rom. viii. 33 Who shal accuse against the elect of God? 1593 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iv. The elect Angels are without possi- 
bility of falling. 1630 pRYNNE^K/r-^r7«/«.i22ltmakes,the 
Elect and Reprobate, all alike. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 136 In 
the blessed Spirits elect Sense of new joy ineffable diffus'd. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) V. 105, 1 mean the Sect of those 
Elect, That loath to live by Merit. <11763 Byrom Pre- 
destination , etc. (R.), While others.. Are mercy’s vessels, 
precious and elect. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX.^ 333/2 All the 
elect are effectually called at some point of time in life. 

b. allusively. (Cf. Matt . xxiv. 24.) 

1885 J. J. Manley Brit. Almanac Contp. 29 The street 
■was a miracle in lath and plaster, which might almost de- 
ceive the very elect. « 

3 . Chosen to an office or dignity. Now usually, 
Chosen, elected, but not installed in office (in this 
sense almost always following the sb.). Simi- 
larly, in mod. use, bride, bridegroom elect , said of 
betrothed persons. 

1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Seal 21 And that the Warden 
of Yarmouth so elect and swome, shall, etc. 1726 Ay- 
liffe Parerg. 128 The Bishop elect takes the Oaths of 
Supremacy. 1742 Middleton Cicero I. v. 393 Sextius was 
one of the Tribunes elect. i7£x Chambers Cycl. I. s.v., A 
lord mayor is elect, before his predecessor's mayoralty is 
expired. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. xi. 221 The elect bishop 
of Cambray was taken prisoner. 1829 Marryat F. Mild ■ 
may xvi, My captain elect. 

33 . tl. One ‘chosen’ by God, esp. one chosen 
for eternal salvation; one of ‘ the elect’ (cf. A. 3). 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 525/2 Yet are there also 
in thys churche of electes, manye that neuer came to the 
fayth. 1546 Bale Eng. Notaries it. (155°) 4 2 b, A fore- 
warnynge to hys electes. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
vn. ix. 113 Saule, .was an elect. 1646 H. Lawrence Comn. 
Angels 20 It is probable that every elect hath his proper 
and peculiar Angell. 

+ 2 . One that has been chosen for an office or 
function ; often spec. — bishop elect (see A. 3). Obs. 
C-X425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvii. 12T Comfermyt he wes 
Elect of Legis Dat Bischoprike in b e Inipire is. 14907X 
Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. 1. 197 Item for a compositioun maid 
with Master Johne Guthre, elect of Ross, for the anna or 
the temporalite. 1570-6 Lambarde Peranib. Kent (1826) X49 
Afterward he [the Pope) refuseth both the elects, and yre- 
ferreth Stephan Langton. 1709 Strype Atm. Ref. I • vi- ' 9® 
Parker and the other four Elects, .did offer to give unto her 
yearly a thousand marks. 

+ 3 . = Electo. Obs. 

1783 Watson Philip III (1793) I. n. 139 Having chosen 
an elect or leader. . 

4 . In the Royal College of Physicians : One of 
the eight officers (abolished in i860) who had 
formerly the function of granting licences, and the 
right of electing the President of the College from 
their own number. 

1523 Act 14-15 Hen. VIII , c. 5 § 3 That the sixe persons 
beforesaid . . chusing to them two moe . . he called ana 
cleaped Elects. 1697 Virtu Penal Laws > 8 Apothecaries 
faulty Wares, to be destroyed by the President and Fleets 
of the Colledge of Physicians in London. 1840 ***?¥ 
Cycl. XVIII. 133/2 The constituted officers then of this 
corporation are the eight elects. 

Elect (/Te*kt), v . Also 6 electo. Se. eleck* 
Pa. t. and pple. elected, 6 elect(e. [f. elect- ppl- 
stem of eligZre (see prec.).] 

+ 1 - trans. To pick out, choose (usually, for fl 
particular purpose or function). Also absol. Obs. 
in general sense. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge (1848) 364 A noble gentih 
man. .Elected a spouses at his owne deuicc. 1557 Baynfl 
Barcklafs Jugurth. 2B b, He had elect and assembled 
such compani as him thought competent for an ana)’- 
X57X D icons Pantom. 1. xxxiv. L, Hauxng elected a 
seate._ 1593 Shaks. x Hen. VI, iv. i. 4- J &>3 — Me as. jer 
M,\. i. 39 We haue with special! soule^Electcd him our 
absence to supply. 1607 Rowlands Dleg. Lattth. y 
heedefull care wee ought to haue, When we doc frena 
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elect. 1681 Chetham Angler * s Vade-tn. ii. §i (1689) 7 
Elect your Hair not from lean, poor, or diseased jades. 
1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxv. (1819) 399 The magnetic 
needle elects its position. 

2 . To make deliberate choice of (a course of 
action, an opinion, etc.) in preference to an alter- 
native. In legal use often absol. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vih. i, Comyn wytte doothe full 
well electe What it shoulde take, and what it shall abjecte. 
1677 Hale Print . Orig. Man. 1. ii. 59 It can suspend its 
own acting, either of electing or rejecting. 1818 Cruise 
Digest VI. 26 He must therefore elect. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
IX. 334/1 They are seldom called to adjudicate upon it, 
except where the party has already elected. 1847 Emer- 
son Repr. Men iii. Swedenborg _Wks. (Bohn) I. 334 He 
elected goodness as the clue to which the soul must cling in 
all this labyrinth of nature. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 
1. i. §25 The Motives which we determinately elect as our 
guiding principles of action. 

t>. with infinitive as obj. (Now common, but 
formerly chiefly in legal use). 

a 1626 Bacon Max. Com. Law ix. 38 If there bee an over- 
plus of goods., then ought he., to determine what goods hee 
doth elect to have in value. 1661 Boyle Style of Script. 
182 , 1 would not have Christians, .elect to read God’s word, 
rather in any book than his own. 1788 J. Powell Devises 
(1827) II. 65 The daughter, .was a lunatic, and therefore 
incompetent to elect to take the estate as land or money. 
1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 005 The assured may 
elect to abandon to the underwriter all right to such part 
of the property as may be saved. 1868 Helps Realmak 

xvi. (1876) 447 She was secretly delighted that the jester 
had elected to live with her. 

3 . To choose (a person) by vote for appoint- 
ment to an office or position of any kind. Used 
in three different constructions : To elect (a person) 
to (an office, etc.) ; to elect (an officer, etc.) ; and 
with complement, as ‘they elected him their 
chief*. Also absol. 

1494 Fabyan vi. ccii. 212 Gerbres . . was electe pope of 
Rome. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburgc 79 Sexburge was 
electe To be abbesse. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. I. i. 228 If you 
will elect by my aduise, Crowne him, and say: Long liue 
our Emperour. 1743 Tindal tr. Rabin's Hist. Eng. II. 

xvii. 94 They resolved to elect an Inter-Rex. 1785 Burns 
Twa Herds iv, Ye wba were .. by the brutes themselves 
eleckit, To be their guide. 1777 Watson Philip II (18391 
159 They elected for their king Don Ferdinand de Valor. 
1867 Buckle Civilis. (1873} III. i. 32 Few of the Scotch 
towns ventured to elect their chief magistrate from among 
their own people. 

4 . Theol. Of God: To choose (certain of His 
creatures) in preference to others, as the recipients 
of temporal or spiritual blessings ; esp. to choose 
as the objects of eternal salvation. Also absol. 

a 16x7 Bayne On Eplt. (1658) 42 Antecedency of faith be- 
fore the act of electing. 1626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 68 To induce the Lord to elect or predestinate. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 333/1 Particular persons, without any re- 
gard whatever to their merits or demerits, aije elected, or 
rejected for ever. 

Sleet able (xTe*ktab*l), a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Able to be elected, qualified for election. 

1870 Echo 6 Mar. 2/4 The electorate has been widened, 
but the electable class has been narrowed. 

tEle*ctancy. Obs. rare . [f. as next; see 
-ancy.] The power of choosing. 

1768 Tucker (Todd, s.v. Electant ). 
t Ele'ctaixt. Obs. rare. [ad. L. electant -cm, 
pr. pple. of Hectare, freq. of eligtre to choose : 
cf. Elect a., and -ant.] One who has power of 
choosing. 

1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 552 Man is a free agent, 
and a free volent. .but you cannot go on further to entitle 
him a free electant too. 1847 in Craig. 

Electar, var. form of Electee, Obs. 

Electary, variant of Electuary. 

Elected (fle-kted), ppl. a. [f. Elect v. + -ed.] 

1 . Chosen ; chosen for office, etc. ; see the vb. 
*559 Form Consecr. Bishops in Litur%. Sent. Q. Elis 
(1B47) 203 The elected Bishop shall be presented.. unto the 
Archbishop of that Province. i6xx Shaks. Cyrnb. in. iv. 12 
Why hast thou gone so farre To be vn-bent ? when thou 
hast ’tane thy stand, Th’ elected Deere before thee? 1673 
Penn Chr. Quaker vi. 538 Some Parents . . do frequently 
bestow their Favours upon an Elected Darling. 1851 Longf. 
Gold. Leg Farm in Odenw., Thou art my elected bride. 
+b. absol. with plural sense. Obs. rare. 

1548 tr. Erasm. Paraph., Acts, 23a Iesus. .the defendour 
of his owne elected. 155° Cranmer Defence Pref. *2 a To. . 
geue pardon, .to al his elected. _ 

2 . Chosen by vote as distinguished from other 
modes of selection. 

Mod. The elected members of the council command more 
confidence than the nominated members. 

Electee (fledctr). [f. as prec. + -EE.] One 
chosen or elected. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's C/t. 357 They could witnesse 
the behauiour of the electees to be sincere. 

*f* Ele’Ctic, bad form of Eclectic, after Elect v. 
1636 Featly ClaviS m Myst. xxxii. 448, I will rather be an 
Electicke than a Criticke. 

Electing (fle’ktiq/, vbl. sb. [f. Elect v. + 
-1NG L] The action of the verb Elect. 

x6xx in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 160 The elect- 
ing of a Towne Clarke. 1687 in Magd. Coll, 4 fas. II 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 88 The Electing of the Bishop or Oxford. 

Electing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] Choos- 
ing, etc. : cf. senses of vb. 


1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquari. (ed. 2) 181 They say, that 
Electing love makes men willing, and that Holiness is an 
effect of Election. 

Election (fle’kjan). Forms: 4 eleccioun, 
-down, -cyoun(e, 4-6 -cion, 5-6 -cyon, (5 
alexoion), 5 electyown, 6-tyon, -fcioune, -ttyon, 
6- election, [a. OF. election , ad. L. electidn-cm, 
n. of action f. eligdre : see Elect vl] 

The action of choosing : in various specific ap- 
plications. 

1 . The formal choosing of a person for an office, 
dignity, or position of any kind ; usually by the 
votes of a constituent body. 

c 1270 St. Edmund in Saints' Lives (1887) 443 pe Elec- 
cioun was i-maud in pe chapitle at Caunterburi. c 1330 

R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 208 To mak eleccion. To chese 
be suld cheue aman of gode renoun. 14x9 Bp. Clifford in 
Ellis Orig.Lelt. 11.29I.91, 1. .confirmed theeleccion of dame 
Jhone North abbesse. c 1450 Erie Tolous 1202 Be alex- 
cion of the lordys free The erle toke they thoo, They made 
hym ther emperoure. 1525 Coverdale Acts xiv. 23 Whan 
they had ordeyned them Elders by eleccion thorow all the 
congregacions. 1583 Stubbes^I naf. A bus. 11. 99 The churches 
haue no further power in the election of their pastor.. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World u. 365 Abimelech practised with the 
inhabitants of Sechem, to make election of himselfe. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4 Fall vii. I. 172 In a large society tne 
election of a monarch can never devolve to the wisest. 184s 

S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 39 The empire, .had waived 
the right . . to interfere in the election of the pope. 1867 
Bright SJ>. Amer. 29 June (1876) 146 They found that the 
presidential election was adverse to the cause of slavery. 

b. spec. The choice by popular vote of mem- 
bers of a representative body (in the United 
Kingdom, chiefly of members of the House of 
Commons) ; the whole proceedings accompanying 
such a choice. General election : an election of 
representatives throughout an entire country’, to 
fill vacancies simultaneously created ; opposed to 
by-election. 

1648 Eikon Bas. 2, I was . . sorry to heare with what par- 
tiality.. Elections were carried in many places. 1705 Lut- 
trell Brief R el. (18571V. 612 A writt ordered for a new 
election at Castle Rising. 1789 Belsham Ess. II. xli. 533 
It is not infamous to be incapable of voting at a county 
election. 1853 Lytton My Novel 11. xxii. 379 The election 
.. suddenly grew into vivid interest. 1874 Morley Com- 
promise (1886) 20 At elections the national candidate has 
not often a chance against the local candidate. 

+ c. A vote. Obs. rare. 

* 543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII. c. xx § 3 The burgesses . . shal 
. .come and giue their elections. 

+ d. concr. An electoral body. Obs. rare. 

1529 Rastell Pastynie, Hist. Pap. (x8xx) 55 But parte of 
the eleccyon did chose one Victor. 

2 . The exercise of deliberate choice or preference ; 
choice between alternatives, esp. in matters of 
conduct. \ At or in {one's) election : at (one’s) 
option or discretion. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 86 Which stant in disposicion Of 
mannes fre election.. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 321/4 Where 
he now resteth by his election and by the purueaunce of god. 
c 15x0 More Picus Wks. 8/1 Which he wold chose, if he should 
of necessitie be driuen to that one, and at hiselection. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 94 b, Vsed to chose by elec- 
cyon & full deliberacyon y « thynge that is of lesse good- 
nes. 1602 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Par all. 26 Where the tenant 
is outlawed of felony, it is in the Lords election to haue 
a Writ of Escheate. 1670 Clarendon Ess. in Tracts {1J2JI 
191 True virtue presupposeth an election. 1685 Petty 
Last Will 21 As for beggars by trade and election I give 
them nothing, *754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iv. (1762) 26 
A man has a Thing in his Power, if he has it in his Choice, 
or at his Election. X7B8 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 71 The 
enquiry, who are personally competent to make, and what 
amounts to such an election. 1818 Cruise Digest III. 312 
Disseisins of incorporeal hereditaments are only at the 
election and choice of the party injured. 1859 Mill Liberty 
v. (1865) 59/1 So ordering matters that persons shall make 
their election... on their own prompting.. 1873 . Browning 
Red Coft. Night-C. 120 On such a lady if election light . . 
If henceforth ‘all the world’ she constitute For any lover. 

+ b. Judicious selection ; the faculty of choosing 
with taste or nice discrimination. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. (1580) 76 Election, is of an excellent 

? o\ver and authorise, .is part and as it were a member of 
’rudence. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good 4 Evill Pref., The 
discouering. .01 these coulers. .cleareth mans iudgementand 
election. x6oz Fulbecke Pandect cs 63 , 1 know not whether 
Ouid his inuention, or Sir Phillippes election be more to be 
commended. 

3 . Theol. The exercise of God’s sovereign will in 
choosing some of His creatures in preference to 
others for blessings temporal or spiritual, esp . for 
eternal salvation. Doctrine of election', the doctrine 
that God actually exercises this prerogative with 
regard to mankind ; in popular language often 
identified with the (Calvinistic) doctrine of ‘uncon- 
ditional election’, i.e. election not conditioned by 
the conduct or disposition of the individual. 

1382 Wyclxf Rom. ix. ir That the purpos of God schulde 
dwelle vp the eleccioun [1526 Tindale, election], not of 
workis, but of God clepinge. 1554-9 in Songs 4 Ball, (i860} 
The redemptyon and ryghte to owr fyrst eleettyon. 1605 
acon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 7 The . . election of God went 
to the shepherd, and not to the tiller of the ground. 16x1 
Bible Rom. xi. 5. 1630 Donne Stmt. xiii. 136 Prove thine 
Election by thy Sanctification for that is the right method. 
1645 Ussher Body Div. 91 Election ...is the everlasting pre- 
destination, or foreappoin ting of certain Angels and Men unto 
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everlasting life. 1702 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers 354 As 
to Election.. Pelagius believed Two sorts of it; the one to 
Grace and the other to Glory. 2841 Myers Cath. Th. 111. 
§ 11. 41 This. process was founded upon the election and 
peculiar training of a single people. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. II. vii. lx. 338 The doctrine of Election .. that a man’s 
good or ill conduct is foredoomed upon him by decree of God. 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 2 They realised life as a long 
wrestling with, .forces of grace, election, and fore-destiny. 
+ b. concr. The body of the elect. Obs. rare. 
x6xx Bible Rom. xi. 7 The election hath obtained it. 

+ 4 . Astro!. The choice on astrological grounds 
of the fit time for undertaking any particular busi- 
ness ; concr. a time so selected. Obs. exc. Hist. 

C1386 Chaucer Man Lawes T. 214 Of viage is ther noon 
eleccioun. 14.. Epiph. ( Tundalc s Vis. 103} Sawght and 
chosen owt by eleccion. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. iv. 
vii, What is Astrology but vain elections, predictions? 
1721 Bailey, Elections (among Astrologersi are certain 
1 imes pitched upon as fittest for the undertaking a particu- 
lar business. 1831 Lytton Godolph. xxvii. In spite of . . 
your ephemeris and your election of happy moments. 

1 5 . The choosing of things for special purposes ; 
spec, in Pharmacy (see quot.). Chiefly in 17th c. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Election is of 
simples according to time and season wherein they are 
gathered. .1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 137 Doe not 
in the election of your Egges chuse those which are mon- 
strous great. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. P.ocsie Dram. Wks . 
1725 I. 72 An election of apt words, and a right disposition 
of them. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. Builder 51 Let the builder 
make election of bricks that are, etc. 1695 Westmacot 
Script. Herb . 49 In the Election of it [the herb ElateriumJ 
the oldest is accounted the best. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., 
Election . . teaches how to chuse the medicinal simples, 
drugs, etc. 

*t* 6. Arith. (See quot.) Obs. 

1721 Bailey, Election (in Numbers) is the several ways of 
taking any Number of Quantities given, without having 
respect to their places. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s»v. 

7 . Law. In AFr. phr. Election de Clerk (rarely in 
Eng. form election of clerk). 

1607 Cowel Interpr., Election de Clerke. 1721 Bailey, 
Election de Clerk , is a writ that lyeth for the choice of a 
Clerk, assigned to take and make Bonds, called Statute 
Merchant. 1835 Tomlins Law Diet. (ed. 4) Election of 
Clerk. 

8. allrib. and Comb., as election-address, - ale , 
-cry, -day, -monger, -vole ; election-mad adj. ; also 
election-committee, a committee formed to pro- 
mote the election of a particular candidate ; also 
(before the Election Petitions Act of 1868) a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the validity of controverted elections; 
election- dust, the commotion of an election. 

_ 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 124 Proper for the hust- 
ings, or expedient in an ^election address. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 57X By his elder brother’s death he 
comes, into possession of the fox hounds and the tubs of 
•ejection ale. 1864 Times 22 Mar. 9/6 An * election com- 
mittee must sit from day to day until they complete the 
inquiry. x86x Dickf.ns Gt. Expect, xviii, I doubt if the 
words [‘Pip* and * Property ’) had more in them than an 
•election cry. 1651 Narrative lateParlt. in Select.fr. Harl. 
Misc. (1793) 400 Meetings. . to agree and make choice before- 
hand. .and then promote their choice against the •election- 
day. 1648 Oldham Poems 261 (Jod.) That vile wretch .. 
Whose works must serve the next election day For making 
squibs. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxvi, * There's been nae •elec- 
tion-dusts lately/ 1768 Tucker Lt.Nat. (1852)1. 493 Had I 
run opera-mad. .or *election-mad, I might have found com- 
panions enow. x88x Daily News 12 Feb. 6/5 This disad- 
vantage •election-mongers would seek to remedy by running 
bogus candidates, a 1743 Savace Wks. (1775) II. 174 (Jod.>, 

I have no power •election votes to gain. 

Electional (ne*kjanal),rr. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Relating to (astrological) election. 

2652 Gaule Magas from. 239 If you would know on what 
..electional hour to enter your suit. 

Electionary (fle-kfsnari), a. rare. [f. Election 
+ -art.] Pertaining to election, electoral. 

1837 Fraser 1 s Mag. XVI. 291 The more publicly election- 
ary suffrages are given, the less chance there is of bribery. 

Electioneer (fledc/anio-i), v. [f. Election + 
-EER, prob. after auctioncer-ing.] intr. To busy 
oneself in (political) elections. 

_ 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) II. 580 All the world here 
is occupied in electioneering, in choosing or being chosen. 
x8oz Mar. Edceworth Rosanna iii, Those underlings de- 
light in galloping round the country to electioneer. 

Electioneer er (fledc/anio-rs.!). [f. prec. vb. + 
-eb«] One -who manages elections, who uses arts or 
influence to secure the return of a candidate ; one 
skilled in such arts. 

1809-12 Mar. Edgeworth Vivian viii, Loud-tongued 
election eerers. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. Ixx, Lord Henry 
was a great electioneerer, "Burrowing for boroughs like a 
rat or rabbit. X865 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb. 1SG/2 The proverbi- 
ally sanguine temperament of electioneered. 

Electioneering (fle^kjanlo ri^), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. + -ing 1 .] The art or practice of managing 
elections ; canvassing on behalf of candidates for 
membership in representative assemblies. Also 
attrib. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 3x5 Officers . . are to manage their 
troops by electioneering arts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 

472 That base business of electioneering, a 1859 Macaulay 
Biog. (1867) 17 He busied himself in electioneering, espe- 
cially at Westminster. 1878 Black Green Past. xvi. 129 
Deeply interested in this electioneering plot. 
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. ELECTRIC. 


Ele:ctioneeTing,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That takes an active part in elections. 

a 1845 Hood Tale Trumpet xliv. As yellow and blue, As 
any electioneering crew Wearing the colours of Whigs and 
Tories. 

f Electi’tious, a. Obs . ran — 1 , [as if ad. L. 
* electicius , regularly f. elect - : see Elect vi] Arbi- 
trarily chosen. 

1631 J. Burges Anew. Rejoined 167 Will- worship, even 
that electitius worship, which we fansie, out of our owne 
seeming and pleasure of our selues. 

Elective (/le'ktiv), a. and sb. Also 0-7 
electif. [a. Fr. ilectif (cf. It. elettivo, Sp. elective ), 
on L. type *electlvus : see Elect v. and -iye. 

In English, as app. in Romanic, the active sense (normally 
belonging to words similarly formed) is of later origin than 
the passive sense.] 

A. adj. 

I. Connected with election to office or dignity. 

1. In passive sense. Of the holder of an office, 
dignity, etc. : Appointed by election. Of an 
office, etc. : Filled up by election. Of authority : 
Derived from election. 

1530- 1 Act 22 Hen. VIII , c. 12 Every, .baylye electif and 
elected. 1563 Foxe A.$M.(i 596)3/2 Abbasies, priories 
conuentuall, and other benefices electiue. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World II. 325 It may be that those Kings were elec- 
live, as the Edumaeans anciently were. 1641 Milton Prel. 
Episc. (1851) 82 A Temporary', and elective sway. 1735-8 
BoLiNGBR0KEO«/ > nr/;Vri67TheGothick Kings were at first 
elective, and always limited. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790; I. 
78 A regent being necessary', that office, though elective, 
generally falls upon the father. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) I. iii. 81 The hereditary prince may be exchanged for 
an elective chief magistrate. 

f b. Subject to election (at specified intervals). 
1659 J, Harrington Lawgiving 1. iv. (1700) 394 Annually 
elective of the People, as in the. . Archons of Athens. 1759 
B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 86 He is elective every three 
years. 

2. In active sense : Having the power of electing 
officers or representatives by vote. 

1632 Star Chamb. Cases (1886) 155 At the reading of the 
said letters he had the greater number of elective voices. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, iv. (1862)61 Elective bod y, 
a body whose functions are confined to the choice of repre- 
sentatives. 1862 Anstf.d C/tannel /si. iv. xxiii. 527 The 
business of the Elective States [in Guernsey] is limited to 
the election of the jurats and the sheriff. 

3. Pertaining to the election of officers or repre- 
sentatives; (of a system of government, etc.) based 
upon the principle of election. 

1642 Bridge Wound. Consc. Cured iv. 27 When the 
government is elective and pactionall, are not the Princes 
the Ministers? 1791 Mackintosh Vind. Gallicx Wks. 1846 
III. 68 The elective constitution of the new clergy of France. 
1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 152 He appears to make 
little even of the Elective Franchise. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Bmp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 373 A preference of the elective to 
the hereditary principle m every department of government. 

II. Pertaining to choice in general. 

+ 4. Pertaining to the action of choosing. Of 
actions: Proceeding from free choice, optional, 
voluntary. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 1738 I. 208 God delights not 
to make a drudge of Virtue, whose Actions must be all 
elective and unconstrained. 1656 Hobbes Liberty, Nccess. 
<$• C/i. (1841) 409 All elective actions are free from absolute 
necessity. 1068 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 4 To apply 
at last his intellectual and elective powers. 1775 Johnson 
Tax. no Tyr . 14 A duty temporary, occasional, and elective. 

t 5. Preferentially selected according to circum- 
stances. Obs. rare. 

1643 T. Goodwin Child 0/ Light 117 There are to be pe- 
culiar elective plaisters to heale these wounds, because 
these wounds are often differing. 

+ 0. Proper according to astrological election.- 
Obs. rare. 


x68x ^C hetiiam Anglers Vade-m. i.\\ § 21 (1689) 96 Elec- 
tive Times most propitious to Anglers. 

1 7. = Eclectic. Obs. rare. 

x68x H. ^Iore Exp. Dan. Pref. 20 Like a Philosopher of 
the Elective Sect, addicting my self to no persons. 

8 . Of physical forces and agencies : Having a 
tendency to operate on certain objects in preference 
to others. Elective affinity (Chem.) : the tendency 
of a substance to combine with certain particular 
substances in preference to others ; formerly elec- 
tive attraction , which is still used, but chiefly in 
a wider sense. 

1766 Phil. Trans. LVI. 100 There seems, .to have been a 
double elective attraction in the fourteenth Experiment. 
X794 J. Hutton Philos. Light 50 The elective affections of 
tins irradiated influence.^ 1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 
1 8 Tables of elective affinity have been formed. x8oa Paley 
Nat. Theol. xxi. (1810) 330 It is owing to this originat elec- 
tive power in the air tnat we can effect the separation which 
we wish. 1869 Tvndall Light § 257 Light . . which has been 
sifted.. by elective absorption. 1876 tr . SchntzenbergePs 
Ferment. 32 Dubrunfant has given this phenomenon the 
name of elective fermentation. 



thetick attraction discovers, .our elective affections. 1853 
De Quince y Autebteg. Sk. Wks. I. 203 The effect of the 
music is to place the mind in a state of elective attraction 
for everything in harmony with its own prevailing key. 
*872 O. AV. Holmi s Poet Break/. T. v. 151 A chance for 
the elective affinities. 


f B. sb. An elected representative. Obs. rare . 

1701 Answ. to Black-List i, The Just and Prudent Pro- 
ceedings of their Electives. 

Electively (fle'ktivli), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
In an elective manner ; by choice or preference. 

1643 T. Goodwin Child of Light 105 Humours in the 
body.. he can electively work upon. 1677 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles II. it'. 137 Electively to espouse evil is the worst of 
evils. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 489 Medicines 
that purge electively. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xviii. (1819) 
272 In the cabbage, not by chance, but studiously and elec- 
tively, she lays her eggs. 

Elextiveness. nonce-word. [f. Elective a. + 
-ness.] The fact of (a government’s) being elective. 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. xi. (1860)209 French mutability, 
and American electiveness. 

Electivity (ilektrviti). [f. Elective + -m\] 
* The property by which some .substances attach 
themselves to certain anatomical tissues and not 
to others ; as when carmine stains growing tissue 
and avoids formed substance. The act or pro- 
perty of selection.’ (A 'yd. Soc. Lex.) 

(! Elexto. Obs. [Sp. ; pa. pple. of elegir to 
Elect.] A leader or commander chosen by mu- 
tineers. (Also adapted as Elect.) 

1609 Bible (Douay) Numb. xiv. comm., Verie mutiners 
themselves do ever choose such a one, & cal him, the Electo. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. v. § 3. 175 The Israelites . . 
consulted to choose them a captain (or as they call it nowa- 
days an Electo). 1650 R. Stapylton Strada’s Low-C. 
Warrcs vm. 5 The old souldiers, after the manner of se- 
ditions, created a Generali, whom they called the Electo. 

Elector (He'ktsi). Also 5-6 electour. [a. L. 
elector chooser, f. cligZre to Elect.] 

1. a. gen. One who lias the right to vote in 
election to any office or dignity, b. spec. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, one legally qualified to vote 
in the election of members of parliament ; in U. S., 
a member of the Electoral College chosen by the 
several States to elect the President and Vice- 
President. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 409 pe electors to go to a new 
elleccioun. 1474 Canton Chesse n. ii. B iij b, For often 
tymes the electoursand chosers can not ne wylle not accorde. 
1660 R. Coke Pcrxer SfSubj. 54 The Electors are the Instru- 
ments by which the Elected King or Monarch receives his 
power. 1756-7 tr. Kcyslers T rav. (1760) IV. 25 The nine 
who. draw these golden balls chuse forty other electors, all 
of different families. 1789 Constit. U. S. 1. ii, The electors 
in each state shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 1827 
Scott Surg. Dan. i, A score or two of quiet electors, who 
settle the business over a table. 1861 May Const. Hist. I. 
298 The representation of this capital city [Edinburgh] . . 
was returned by thirty-three electors. 2874 Bancroft 
Footpr. Time xliii. 374 An Elector . . is one who has been 
appointed to choose or elect the President of the United 
States. 

+ 2. Knights Electors', the four gentlemen ap- 
pointed by the sheriff to serve as members of the 
jury, and to elect the remaining members, in the 
process of trial by ‘ Grand Assize ’. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 294 a, The foure Knights Electors of 
the grand Assise are not to be challenged. 

3. One of the Princes of Germany formerly en- 
titled to take part in the election of the Emperor. 

1529 Rastell Pasiyme Eiv. b, [The Emperor] dyd asso- 
cyate with hym Maximilyan his son by the consent of the 
electours. 1591 L. Lloyd Tripiicitie E iii. b, The seuen 
Electors hattes of Germany. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638)73 Conradus, Archbishop of Mogunsia, another of the 
Electors. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1702) I. 14 The 
Prince Electour, who had. .incurr’d the Ban of the Empire, 
x 756-7 tr. A xysters Trav. (1760) IV. 216 The elector of 
Saxony. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch xvi. § 4 (1874) 333 A 
new electorate of Hessen-Cassel was made, whose Elector, 
as it turned out, never had any one to elect. 

Electoral (/le'ktoral), a. and sb. [f. prec. + 

-AL.] 

A. adj. 1. Relating to or composed of elec- 
tors : see Elector i. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rm. Wks. V. 327, I only consider this 
constitution as electoral. 1827 Hai.lam Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. xv. 148 Control of the electoral over the representative 
body. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 413 Austria 
had . . friends in the electoral college. xB^x Gallenga tr. 
Mar/ot/i’s Italy 197 BozzelH followed up his scheme by an 
electoral law. 1852 Gladstone Glean. IV. ixxviii. 120 Ex- 
tension of the electoral franchise. 

2. Holding rank as, or belonging to, a German 
Elector. 

*675 Loud. Gaz. No. 078/3 His Electoral Highness has con- 
voked the States. 1788 H. Walpole Remin. ii. 16 George 
the first, while electoral prince, had married his cousin. 
1834 Macaulay Chatham, Ess. (1854) I. 301 Frederick., 
had set his heart on the Electoral dominions of his uncle. 

3. = Elective 1 . rare. 

1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Btog. (1850! I. 88 He found the 
Papacy electoral by the Roman people and clergy. _ 1866 
C. W. Hoskyns Essays 223 Harold was the favourite of 
the people, and their electoral king. 

t B. sb. = Elector (cf. A. 2V Obs. 

1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2816/3 The Electoral of Saxony. 
*693 Ibid. 2893/2 The Electoral gave Orders to march im- 
mediately. 1707 Ibid. No. 4358/3 His . . Majesty having 
written to the Electoral of Hanover. 

t ElectoraTity. Obs. rare- 1 . £f. Elector + 
-ality,] = Electorate. 


1620 tr. Accord of Ulm in Reliq. I Pot ton. (1685) 53# *p. e 
Electoralities, Principalities, and Estates within the Empire. 

Electorally (rle-ktorali). [f. Electobal + 
-ly 2 .] With reference to electors or elections. 

1881 Daily Nrzus 19 May 4 France would be in some 
danger of being electorally absorbed into Paris. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 7 July 1/1 Nothing is electorally more certain. 

Electorate (fle-ktor#). [f. Elector + -ateI.] 

1. a. The state or dignity of a German Elector, 
b. The dominions of an Elector. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 983/3 Imperialists have now quite 
cleared the Electorate of Cologne. 1721 Swift Core. \VU 
1841 II. 654 It was a Whiggish action to honour duke 
Schomberg, who was . . in the service of that electorate. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 241 The abdica- 
tion of the electorate. 1834 Macaulay Chatham , Ess. (1854) 
I. 308 The whole electorate was in the hands of the French. 

2. The whole body of electors. 

1879 O'Connor Beaconsfield 534 The entire urban elec- 
torate of England. 1885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/1 1110 
arguments, .are such as will tell upon the new electorate. 

Electoress, obs. form of Electress. 
Electorial (flekto^rial). [f. Elector + -ial.] 
= Electoral in its various senses. 

1790 Eurke Fr. Rev . Wks. V. 48 Erect themselves into 
an electorial college. 1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 27 r Dis- 
entangling themselves at once from their electorial perplexi- 
ties. 1829 K. Digby Broadst. Hon. 1. 232 The first class of 
the nobility of Venice is of the electorial families. 

Electorship (He'ktojJip). [f. Elector + 

-SHIP.] 

1. The state or dignity, or the dominions, of a 
German Elector. 

x6z\Aphor. State in Harl. Misc. (Malh.)III.5oi Revoke 
the electorship from the Duke of Bavaria. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. Lit. JPorld v. i. § 102 The King, .of Bohemia. .is 
proscribed and put out of his Electorship. 1762 tr. Busch- 
ings Syst. Geog. V. 632 Neumark remained still to the 
electorship. 

2. The state or condition a. of a voter; b. of a 
member of the (U. S.) Electoral College. 

1870 Daily News 16 Feb., If appearances are any test of 
electorship, there were not a score of voters amongst them. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. xii. 393 Candidate for the 
electorship of the President. 

tElextory, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [as if ad. L. *clec- 
torius, f. elector : see Elector.] Capable of being 
filled by election, elective ; = Elective i. 

1660 R. Coke Power <$• Subj. 20 j The free election of all 
Archbishops, .and all other dignities and benefices clectoiy. 

t Ele'Ctral, a. Obs. [as if a. L. * electrons, 
f. elcctrum amber.] = Electrical, in various 


senses. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots it. § 36 From the Electral nature 
of divers other Bodies. 1708 in Phil. Tratis. XXM.,72 
Amber directed me to that of a Diamond, from its being 
Electral. 

b. Jig. 

a X763 Shenstone Wks. (1764) I. 290 And what electral fire 
Shall solve the frosty gripe, and bid it flow? 

t Elextre. Obs. Alsoelectar. [ad .L.elcctr-um 
(cf. Pr. electre, OF. elcutrc), ad. Gr. ipKcmpov am- 
ber, also = sense i : cf. Electron, Eleotrum. (In 
OE. the L. word was adapted as clehtrc .)] 

1. An alloy of gold and silver, bright and precious; 
also attrib. 

1383 Wyclif Ezek, i. 4 Electre .. a metal of gold and 
siluer, cleerere than gold. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poe sic (Arb.) 25 
Pale Electre light. Ibid. 76 Electre , a metal, fowre parts 
gold and fift part siluer. a 1626 Bacon Physiol. Lent. (1679J 
98 Change Silver Plate or Vessel into the Compound btun, 
being a kind of Silver Electre. 1656 H. More Antin. Atn. 
iii. ix. (1712) 168 The Bell made of Paracelsus's Electre. 

2. Amber ; also elixir, healing gum (cf. Amber /«• 
Also attrib. 

*595 B. Barnes Spir. Sottn. in Farr's S. P. Elis. 1 . 4 * y 
blessed sweet wounds ! fountains of electre ! x ° 31 . 
dolph Jealous Lov. iii, Sweet gumms that from hlectar 
trees Distill. 

Electress (fle-ktres). Also: 7-8 electoress. 
See also Electrice, Electrix. [f. Elector + -zs*-} 

1. The wife of a German Elector of the Empire. 
x6x8 Bamevelt's Apol. D iv, The Electoresse, and Coun- 

tesse Palatine. X703 Ibid. No. 3896/2 The Electress 
Bavaria., is removed., to Ingolstad. 2798 Edgewok 
Pract. Edtic. (1822) I. 375 The electoress came in with on 
of her daughters. 2870 Curtis Ilist. Eng. 412 G ? orSe ft f 
was the son of the electress Sophia, granddaughter 
James I. 

2. A female elector ; a woman having a vote. ^ 
2869 Spectator 6 Nov. 2295 The electresscs eviden ) 

think, even more earnestly than the electors, that, etc. 

Electric (Zle-ktrik), a. and sb. [ad. inod.L. 
elcctric-us , f. L. elect r-um. Gr. i}\<KTpoy amber, 
see Electr-um and -ic. The mod.L. word scc |^ 
to have been first used by W. Gilbert in bi» 
treatise De Afagnete , 1600.] A. adj. 

1. a. Possessing the property (first observed m 
amber) of developing electricity when excited u) 
friction or by other means. f 

Originally the word had reference only to the 
attracting light bodies, even the phenomenon of 


attracting light bodies, even the phenomenon c 
repulsion being a later discovery (Gilbert imlce- : : 0 r 

the non-existence of such a phenomenon as an evuien 
a distinction between magnetism and electricityi. . . ' 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. iv. 78 fly , ,1 - r 
bodies, I conceive. -such ns conveniently placed unto 
objects attract all bodies palpable. 
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b, Charged with electricity, excited to electrical 
action. Positively or negatively electric : charged 
with positive or negative electricity. 

2 . Of the nature of, or pertaining to, electricity ; 
producing, caused by, or operating by means of, 
electricity. 

Except in the phrases in b. Electrical is now more usual 
in this sense. In some cases the choice between the two 
adjs. is somewhat arbitrarily restricted by usage : thus we 
usually say * an electrical machine but ' an electric bat- 
tery'. 

1675 Newton in Rigaud Coir. Set. Men (1841) II. 377 The 
electric virtue of the glass. 1752 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 
V. 206 From electric fire .. spirits may be kindled. 1803 
Med. Jml. IX. 286 The electric power has efficacy suffi- 
cient to cure diseases. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. Introth 28 
The effects of chemical athnity and electric action being 
connected. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 464 A lady, .who 
was for many months in an electric state so different from 
that of surrounding bodies, that, etc. 

b. Forming phraseological comb, with sbs., as 
in electric arc, the luminous electrified space 
between the points of two electrodes through 
which a powerful electric current is • passing ; 
electric atmosphere, the space round elec- 
trical bodies within which they manifest their 
special properties ; electric charge, the accumu- 
lation or condensation of electricity in a Leyden 
jar or the like ; electric circuit, the passage of 
electricity from a body in one electric state to one 
in another through a conductor, also the con- 
ductor ; electric conflict (see quot.) ; electric 
current, the flow of electricity through a con- 
ducting body from the positive to the negative 
pole, or from a high to a low potential ; electric 
density or thickness, the quantity of electricity 
found at any moment on a given surface ; electric 
discharge, the escape of electricity from a Leyden 
jar or similar apparatus ; electric eel — Gym- 
notus ; f electric fire, used by Franklin as = 
electric fluid ; electric fishes, certain fishes that 
can give electric shocks ; electric fluid, Frank- 
lin’s term for a (supposed) subtle, imponderable, 
all-pervading fluid, the cause of electrical pheno- 
mena ; electric force, the force with which elec- 
tricity tends to move matter ; electric ray = Tor- 
pedo; electric residue, a second charge that 
tends to arise in a discharged Leyden jar ; elec- 
tric resistance, the opposition offered by a body 
to the passage of an electric current through it 
(the reverse of ‘conductivity); electric shock, 
the effect on the animal body of a sudden dis- 
charge from a Leyden jar, etc. ; electric spark, 
the luminous discharge from the conductor of an 
electrical machine to a pointed body presented to 
it ; electric tension, the strain or pressure exerted 
upon a dielectric in the neighbourhood of an elec- 
trified body. 

Also in many names of instruments for develop- 
ing, measuring, illustrating, or applying elec- 
tricity, and of machines, etc. in which electricity 
serves as the motive or controlling power, as in 
electric alarm, annunciator, clock, escapement, 
furnace , fuse , governor, heater , lamp , pendulum, 
piano , railway, regulator, steam-gauge, telegraph, 
telegrapher (see these sbs.) ; electric balance, 
an instrument for measuring the attractive or re- 
pulsive force of electrified bodies ; electric bat- 
tery (see Battery 10) ; electric bridge, an 
arrangement of electrical circuits used for measuring 
the resistance of an element of the circuit ; elec- 
tric candle, a form of electric-light apparatus in 
which the carbon pencils are parallel and separated 
by a layer of plaster of Paris : electric chimes, 
three bells suspended on a metal rod, rung by 
electricity ; electric column, a form of the voltaic 
pile ; electric egg, an ellipsoidal glass egg, with 
metallic caps at either end, which, when exhausted 
of air, may by the action of an electrical machine 
be filled with faint violet light ; electric harpoon, 
one in which a bursting charge is exploded by elec- 
tricity; electric helix, a screw-shaped coil of 
copper wire, used in forming an electro-magnet ; 
electric indicator, indicating electro- magnetic 
currents ; electric kite, that devised by Franklin 
to attract electricity from the air ; electric log, 
a ship’s log registering by electricity; electric 
machine, usu. spec, a machine for developing fric- 
tional electricity; electric regulator, for stopping 
or starting a machine by electro-magnetic circuit ; 
electric signal, a signal conveyed by electric influ- 
ence ; electric switch, a device for interrupting 
or dividing one circuit and transferring it or pait 
of it to another circuit, a commutator ; electric 
timeball, a large hollow globe, dropped at a 
particular time by an electric circuit; electric 


torch, a gas-lightef worked by electric action ; 
electric wand, a baton - shaped electrophorus ; 
electric wires, those of the electric telegraph. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 104 A wire bearing an 
electric current seems to be for the time surrounded by an 
•electric atmosphere. Ibid. 5 The telephone is a device for 
transmitting . . over an ’electric circuit . . various kinds of 
sound. 1884 F. Britten Watch <5- Ctockm. 100 ’Electric 
clocks may be divided into three classes. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dom. Amusent . 126 A zinc plate .. was immersed in the 
liquid, and a wire united the extremities of the pile : the 
effect produced hereby, was termed the ’electric conflict 
1837 Brewster Magnet. 307 The influence of ’electric cur- 
rents. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. 19 The existence and direction 
of an electric current are shown by its action upon a freely 
suspended magnetic^ needle. C1790 Imison Sett. Arts 1 , 
The ’electric fluid with which the conductor is overloaded, 
repels the electric fluid from those parts of the threads, &c. 
which are next to it. 1854 Lardner Mus. Sc. fy Art III. 
X19 The electric fluid is deposited in a latent state in un- 
limited quantity in the earth, the waters, the atmosphere. 
1870 Rolleston Aitim. Life Introd. r28 ’Electric organs 
of Fishes. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xix. (1817) 166 Power 
of giving the ’electric shock. 3839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 230 
Electricity. .will discharge itself through his arms, pro- 
ducing an electric shock. 3812 Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 
105 When two in volume of this gas, and one in volume of 
oxygene, are acted upon by an ’electric spark, over mer- 
cury, they inflame. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 11. vi. (C. D. 
ed.) 115 The ’electric wires, .ruled a colossal strip of music- 
paper out of the evening sky. 

3 . Jig. Chiefly with reference to the swiftness of 
electricity, or to the thrilling effect of the electric 
shock ; also in obvious metaphorical uses of the 
phrases in 2 b. 

1793 Coleridge Songs of Pixies v, The electric flash, that 
from the melting eye Darts the fond question or the soft 
reply. 1819^ L. Hunt Indicator No. 6 We. .feel the electric 
virtue of his [Shakspere’s] hand. 1830 Sir J. Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 1. ii, (1851) 29 The effect on all on board 
might well be conceived to have been electric. 1831 Car- 
lyle S art. Res. (1858) 175 Wait a little, till the entire 
nation is in an electric state. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 133 
A thrill of electric pain Smote through each English breast. 

4 . Electric blue : a trade name for a steely- 
blue colour used for textile fabrics. 

5 . Comb., as electric-magnetic = Electro-mag- 
netic. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusent. ?r Ascribing to the in- 
fluence of electric magnetic causes the accuracy with which 
he succeeds in all his experiments. 

B. sb. 

1 . A substance in which the electric force can be 
excited and accumulated by friction. See A. 1. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 81 Our other discourse of 
Electricks concerneth a generall opinion touching Jet and 
Amber. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 133 The effluviums 
of an Electrick upon its retreat, pluck up Straws. 1748 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 211 Air is an electric Per se. 
1832 Nat. Phil. 11 . Electric iii. § 56 14 (Usefi Knowl. 
Soc.) The. essential parts of. .an electrical machine .. are 
the electric, the rubber, etc. 1870 R. Ferguson Eleclr. 
51 The term electrics is applied to those substances which, 
when held in the hands and rubbed, become electric. 

2 . Positive {negative) electrics ; = electro-posi- 
tive (-negative) substances. 

1842 Turner Chent. (ed. 7) 130 Negative Electrics — Oxy- 
gen, Sulphur, Nitrogen . . Positive Electrics — Potassium- 
Sodium, Lithium, etc. 

Electrical (ne’ktrikal). [f. prec. + -al.] 
f 1 . = Electric A. 1 a. Obs. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii.. 54 Electricall bodies 
drawe and attract not without rubbing and stirring vp of 
the matter first. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 86 Bodies 
electricall, whose emissions are lesse subtile. 1744 Berkeley 
Sir/s § 243 The phenomena of electrical bodies, the laws 
and variations of magnetism. 

b. = Electric A, 1 b. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. ii. (1814) 39 When a piece 
of sealing wax.. gains the power of attracting light bodies 
. . it is said to be electrical. 18x3 Bakewell Introd. Geol. 
(1815) 313 The smoke and vapour of volcanoes are highly 
electrical, c 1860 Faraday Forces Nat. v. 129 It is so elec- 
trical that it will scarcely leave my hand unless to go to the 
other. 

2 . (The usual modem sense.) Relating to or con- 
nected with electricity; also, of the nature of 
electricity. Sometimes used in the combinations 
mentioned under Electric A. 2 b, in most of 
which, however, electric is more usual ; exceptions 
are electrical machine , electrical eel. 

1747 Wesley Wks. (1872) II. 73 , 1 went. . to sec. . the Elec- 
trical experiments. 1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 182 
Draw off the electrical fire. 1748 Ibid. 2 to A turkey is to 
be killed for our dinner by the electrical shock. 1793 
Smeaton Edystojie L. Cont. 14 No damage, except to . a 
part of the Electrical Strap. X802 Bingley Anim. Btog. 
(1813) III. 7 The electrical gymnotus or eel 1803 Edin. 
Rev. I. 195 The electrical pile. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chent. 
Philos. 104 Wires for passing the electrical spark. Ibid. .129 
The electrical balance of Coulomb. Ibid. 169 The electrical 
column, formed of zinc, Dutch leaf, and paper. 18x8 Mrs. 
Shelley Frankenst. i. {18631 42 He constructed a small 
electrical machine. 1822 Imison Sc. <$- Art l. n 63 When 
many of these . - jars are connected together, it is called an 
electrical battery. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's 
Trav. xv. 196 Electrical eels, .abound in the. .confluents of 
the Orinoco. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. Hi. (1870) 62 Is it not 
possible that the mixture of large bodies of fresh and salt 
water may disturb the electrical equilibrium? 1851 Car- 
penter Man. Phys. 462 In. .Electrical fishes, the electric 
organs are supplied with nerves of very great size. Mod. 
Arc there any electrical books in the library? 


3 . fig. Cf. Electric 3. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, The atmosphere becomes 
electrical. 1814 Scott Wav. I. iv. 59 The electrical shock 
caused by the discovery. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. 11. 3l5jThe leaves, .seem to thrill our fingers with, .the 
flutter of his electrical nerves. 

+ 4 . Skilled in the science of electricity. Obs. rare. 
_ 1757 E. Darwin in Phil. Trans. L. 240 The author, hav- 
ing no electrical friend whose sagacity he could confide in. 

Electrically (ilcktrikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an electrical manner. 

1 . In the manner of, by means of, or in relation 
to electricity. 

i8xz Sir H. Davy Chent. Philos. 307 Points of platina are 
electrically ignited. 1854 Scoffern in Orr’s Circ. Sc. 
Chem. 212 Glass and flannel have been electrically excited. 
1861 Sir W. Fairbairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., Electrically, 
india-rubber possesses high advantages. 1873 B. Stewart 
Conserv. Force iii. 67 Metallic coatings . . not electrically 
connected. x88 3 Daily N civs 18 Sept. 3/7 The electrically- 
lighted marquee in Cariton-road. 

fig. With suddenness, rapidity, or force as of 
electricity. ’ 

1842 Lytton Zanoni 25 The orchestra — electrically sensi- 
tive to the impression of the audience. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. 
Gl. V. xv. iii. 284 This electrically sudden operation on 
Prag. r86g Mrs. Whitney Hitherto xviii. 250 Why ? she 
demanded electrically, like a thunder-clap. 

t Elextricalness. Obs.~° [f. as prec. -f 
-ness.] The state or quality of being electrical. 

1736 Bailey, Electricalness , attracting quality. Hence 
in mod. Diets. 

’Y Ele-ctrice. Obs. [a. F. Slectrice, fem. of 
Slecteur Elector.] - Electress i. 

1695 Loud. Gas, No. 3105/3 The Electrice of Bavaria . . 
has Miscarried. 1710 Ibid. No. 4742/2 He brought with 
him a Letter from the Electrice. 

Electrician (ilek-, elektri-Jan). [f. Electric 
+ -Ian.] One who studies, or is versed in, the 
science of electricity; one who works with elec- 
trical instalments. 

1751 Franklin in Phil. Trans. XLVII. xliv. 291, I have 
not heard that any of your European electricians nave been 
able to ; .do it. 1829 E. Jesse Jml. Nat. 168, I am no 
electrician. 1869 Pall Mall G . 3i_Aug. 4 The electrician 
had gone to Brest to repair a fault in the French cable. 

Electricity (flek-, elektri'siti). [f. Electric 

+ - 1 TY.] 

1 . In early use, the distinctive property of 
'electric bodies’, like amber, glass, etc., i.e., 
their power when excited by friction to attract 
light bodies placed near them ; also, the state of 
excitation produced in such bodies by friction. 
Subsequently the name was given to the cause of 
this phenomenon and of many others which were 
discovered to be of common origin with it, e.g. the 
electric spark, lightning, the galvanic current, etc. 
Franklin considered electric phenomena to be due 
to a subtle fluid diffused through all bodies, the 
excess of which above its normal quantity con- 
stituted 'positive electricity ’, and its deficiency 
below the normal quantity ‘ negative electricity ’ ; 
but he also used 'electricity’ as a name for the 
fluid itself. Others believed 'positive ’ and 'nega- 
tive’ electricity to be two distinct fluids, which 
when combined neutralized each other. The now 
prevailing view is that electricity is 'a peculiar 
condition either of the molecules of the electrified 
body or of the ether which surrounds them ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; but the term ' electric fluid ’ 
survives in popular language, and the names 
* positive ’ and ' negative ’ electricity (also an 
inheritance from Franklin’s theory) are still re- 
tained in scientific use. 

Electricity may be developed by any means that produces 
disturbance of the molecular condition of bodies : by fric- 
tion {frictional electricity ), by chemical action ( galvanic 
electricity), by heat {thermal electricity by magnetism 
{magnetic electricity). Occasionally electricity and its re- 
lated adjs. are used in a narrower sense with reference to 
the electricity produced by friction, as distinguished from 
galvanism or from magnetic or thermal electricity. 

^ 164 6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. i. 51 Crystal will calefy 
into electricity; that is, a power to attract strawes or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. Ibid, 70 Saltes 
v if gently warmed .. will better discover their Electrici- 
ties. 1668 Phil. Trans. III. 850 Observations about the 
Electricity of Bodies. 1736 Butler Anal. u. ii, Such 
powers in nature as magnetism and electricity. 1747 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 105 Restoring the equi- 
librium in the bottle does not at all affect the electricity in 
the man. 1770 Priestley in Phil, Traits. LX. 209 The 
difference of the two electricities. 1704 J. Hutton Philos. 
Light , 4 -c. 232 Electricity, .is distinctly different from both 
light and heat. 1803 Med. frill. IX. 569, I began Co use 
electricity, by small shocks. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Ccnitex. 
Phys. Sc. xxviii. (1849) 3ro Electricity may be called into 
activity by mechanical power, by chemical action, by heat, 
and by magnetic influence. 3837 Brewster Ma°net. 273 
Feebler electricities will.. produce the sheets of summer 
lightning. 1885 S. P. Thompson Elect r. * Magn.p Elec- 
tricity may either reside upon the surface of bodies as a 
charge, or flow through their substance as a current 

b. Preceded by adjs. denoting (a.) the source 
or mode of production, as frictional , gatvanic , 
induced, magnetic, thermal, vital, voltaic ; {b.) the 
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place of development, as animal, atmospheric, 
organic ; (c.) the quality, as active, constant, free, 
negative, positive. Vitreous, resinous electricity ; 
older synonyms for positive and negative elec- 
tricity, which were first observed as resulting from 
the friction of glass and of resinous bodies re- 
spectively. 

1755 Franklin Let. 14 Mar. Wks. 1882 V. 341 Their nega- 
tive electricity [is] increased. 1799 E. Darwin Pity tot. 310 
(T.) Two electrick fluids diffused together, and strongly at- 
tracting each other ; one . . vitreous, the other resinous, 
electricity. 1832 Nat. Phil. II. Galvan, iv. § 30. 12 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) The circulation of voltaic electricity produces 
an elevation of temperature. Ibid. Electr. ii. §49. 13 The 
body is Eaid to be negatively electrified, or to have negative 
electricity. Ibid. Positively electrified, or to have positive 
electricity. 1850 tr. Humboldt's Cosmos III. 189 Transitions 
of atmospheric electricity to an opposite condition. 

2. fig- 

1791 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. no They [ambas- 
sadors] will become true conductors of contagion to every 
country which has had the misfortune to send them to the 
source of that electricity. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 
175 Wait a little, till the entire nation is in an electric: state ; 
till your whole vital Electricity. .is cut into two isolated 
portions of Positive and N egative fof Money and of Hunger). 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnls. II. 24 The electricity of 
human brotherhood. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 73 The 
natural electricity of youth. 

3. The branch of physical science which deals 
with the nature and phenomena of electrical ac- 
tion. 

1734 Desaguliers Course Exper. Philos. 450^ Gray has 
found out several new Phenomena in Electricity. 2796 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1790) I. 107 That 
new . . wonderful art of electricity, whicn screens their 
hotels from the thunder. 1885 S. P. Thompson {title) Les- 
sons in Electricity and Magnetism. 

4. Comb.y as electricity-laden adj. 

1884 Century Mag. XXVII. 922 The electricity-laden 
raindrops. 

Electricize (Heiktrisoi'z). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] To charge with electricity, make electric. 
= Electrify v. i. 

1872 Fox Ozone 16 Ozone has been considered . . to be 
produced only when Oxygen is positively electricized. 

Elextnc li'gllt. a .gen. Light produced by 
electrical action, b. spec. The same as applied 
to purposes of illumination. It is ordinarily pro- 
duced either by the incandescence of a filament of 
metal or carbon, or by the electric arc formed by 
the passing of electricity between two carbon 
points. Also at l rib., as in electric-light appar- 
atus. 

3843 Meek. Mag. XXXIX. 352 Electric light— Substitute 
for G as [heading of paragraph], 3849 Walker in Circ. Sc. 
(c 1865) I. 338/2 We . . saw the electric light outshining all 
the other .. lights. 3871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (ed. 6) II. 
xvi. 430 The electric light was afterwards established at 
Cape Grisnez. 

fig. 3870 Max Muller Sc. Relig. (1873) 3 The electric 
light of Comparative Philology. 

Hence electrio-lighted ppl. a., lighted by elec- 
tricity; electric lighting vbl. sb., illumination by 
the electric light ; also attrib. 

3881 Daily Nezvs 3 Sept. 2/4 Beautiful electric-lighted 
clock. 1887. Whitaker's Almanack 341 advt., Electric- 
lighting engineers. 

lElectricoTogy. rare. [See -logy.] (See quot.) 

1746 R. Turner (title) Electncology, or a Discourse upon 
Electricity. 

Ele*ctrico-me:teorolo*gical, a. Relating to 
electrical meteorology, or to electricity and me- 
teorology. 

3787 Bennet in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 289 An electrico- 
meteorological diary. 

+ Electri'ferous, a. Obs . [see Electrum and 
-ferous.] Bearing or producing amber. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-3800 in Bailey. 

Electrification (tte:ktrifik£i'j3n). [f. Elec- 
trify v. after L. nouns of action in -ficatiol] 

1. The action or process of electrifying ; subjec- 
tion to the electric current. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 394 An Electrification of five or 
six Hours. 1750 Ibid. XLVI. 385 The Prelate was not 
cured ; and since the Electrification . . had been as he was 
before. 3881 A^Macfarlane in Nature XXIV. 465 After 
a few electrifications, .particles collect to form a chain. 

2. The state or condition of a body charged 
with electricity. 

3787 Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 29 The electrification of fogs 
and rain. 3878 Gurney Crystallogr. 314 The electrifica- 
tions of the glass and the resin are of opposite kinds. x88i 
Maxwell EUctr. Magn. I. 32 It is the . . practice .. to 
call the vitreous electrification positive, and the resinous 
electrification negative. 

Electrified tne'ktrifoid), ppl, a. [f. Elec- 
trify v. + -ED.] Charged with electricity by the 
passage of an electric current. 

175 1 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 203 Stream of 
electrified effluvia. 3834 Mrs. Somerville Conttex. Phys. 
Sc. xxviti.(i849) 314 Attraction between electrified and un- 
eJccirified substances. 2 S 3 : Maxwell Elect r. 4- Magn. I. 
32 No force, either of attraction or of repulsion, can be ob- 
served between an electrified body and a body not electrified. 
Electrifier (/le-ktrifoisDi). [f. next + -eh.] 
He who or that which electrifies or {fig.) startles 
or shocks violently. 


3860 Russell Diary India 1 . 210 There is nothing to rouse 
one like the sound of a cannonade: it’s a tremendous elec- 
trifier. 

Electrify (zle'ktrifoi). [f. Electr-ic ■+ >(i)fy.] 
X. tratis. To charge a body with electricity, or 
pass the electric current through it ; to subject 
(a person) to an electric shock or current. 

3747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 388 We electrify., a 
book that has a double line of gold round upon the covers. 
3765 Wesley Jml. 26 Dec. (3827)111. 233 Being electrified 
morning and evening, my lameness mended, c 1796 Imison 
Sch.Arts I. 41 The body is said to be electrified, and is 
capable of exhibiting appearances which are ascribed to the 
power of electricity. 3830 Sir J. Hefschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 11. vL (1851) 150 Quicksilver electrified under a con- 
ducting fluid. 3885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. 
<5- Magn. I. 76 The inside will be resinously electrified. 

2. Jig. To startle, rouse, excite, as though with 
the shock of electricity. 

1752 Chestekf. Lett . 285 III. 308 You will a not be so 
agreeably electrified . . as you were at Manheim. c 3794 
Burke Addr. Brissot to Constit. (R.), Those heights of 
courage which electrify an army and ensure victory. 1870 
Emerson Soc. Solit Eloq. Wks. (Bohn) III. 37 An audi- 
ence is electrified. 

Electrifying (He’ktrifsiiig), vbl. sb. [f. Elec- 
trify + -ing L] The action or process of charging 
with electricity, or of passing the electric current 
through a body. Also atfodb. 

1752 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 373 The electrifying 
machine, 1764 Wesley yml. 13 July, I advised electrify- 
ing. 

Electrifying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That electrifies. 

3820 J. Scott in Lond. Mag. Jan., Vivid, searching, elec- 
trifying language. 1834 Campbell Mrs. Siddons II. xiii. 
393 A manner so electrifying as to make the poor shopman 
start back. 

t Electrine, a. Obs. [ad. L. electrmus, or 
Gr. i]\kKTpivos : see Electrum and -ine.] 

1. Resembling what exists in amber, electric. 

a 3687 H. More in Div. Dial. (37x3) 560 They supposed it 
to contain an Electrine Principle in it. 

2. Made of the metal Electrum. 

3677 Plot Oxfordsh. 311 It was no matter in a Legacy of 
Electrine vessels, how much Silver or Electrum was in them, 
t Electrix, Obs. [a. L. electrix , fern, of 
elector .] =* Electress i. 

3665 Lond. Gaz. No. xr/i The Emperor and his Mother 
. . are going into Mourning for. .the Electrix of Bavaria. 

t Electrrzable, a. Obs. [f. Electrize v . + 
-able.] Capable of being electrized. 

1753 Watson in Phil. Tratis. XLVI II. 205 Electrisable 
bodies . . were sometimes electrised under thick clouds, but 
without . . lightning, or even without rain. 

Electrization (Heduriz^-Jan). [f. Electrize 
v. + -ATION ; so Fr. Electrisation.'] 

1. The process of subjecting (a person or thing) 
to the action of electricity ; the state or condition 
of being subjected to electrical action. 

175* Phil. Trans. XLVII. 403 The washing of the boy’s 
feet . . immediately preceded his electrisation. 3812 Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. I. 355 Alumina cannot be decomposed 
by the electrization of mercury. 3871 Napheys Prev. <5- 
Cure Dis. in. iii. 677 Persistent electrization has been 
known to cure obstinate cases. 3880 Howells Undisc. 
Country iii. 49 Electrization of persons in the vicinity of a 
point struck by lightning. 

b. Decomposition by electro-chemical action. 
3807 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 38 The process 
of the electrisation of ammonia. 

2. fig. The stirring of the soul mightily, as by 
electric shock, [after Fr.] 

1870 Echo 9 Nov., The levle en masse , that electrisation 
of all souls. 

Electrize (/le'ktraiz). Also S electerize. [f. 
Electr-ic + -ize ; cf. Fr. Meet riser.] 
trans. To charge with electricity; to subject to 
the action of electricity ; = Electrify. 

3746 Browning in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 373, I was desirous 
to electrise a Tree. 3747 Franklin Lett . Wks. 3840 V. 387 
We electrize a person twenty or more times running, with 
a touch of the finger on the wire. 3748 Lond. Mag. 255 All 
animal bodies .. being constantly electeriz'd . . by the earth. 
3808 J. Webster Nat. Phil. 341 The prime conductor is 
electrized with the negative. 3869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. 
Sc. I. 1. ii. 90 A spiral wire electrized by the great battery 
. .at the London Institution. 

Hence Electrized ppl. a. 

*753 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII I. 207 An electrised 
phial of water, 1757 E.Darvvin ibid. L. 252 Electrised down 
of the juncus bombycinus. 3837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) III. 13 Decanting the water out of an electrized 
into another bottle. 

Electrizing (fle-ktroizig), vbl. sb. [f. Elec- 
trized. + -ing 1.] Theaction or process of charging 
with electricity. Also attrib. 

1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIII. 26 The electrising has 
been discontinued. 1809 Henry ibid. XCIX. 433 note , 
Transferring the . . gas . . into the electrizing tube. 
Electro (He-ktra), sb. and v. Used colloq. 
as an abbreviation for: a. Electro- flate v 
Electro-plating vbl. sb b. Electrotype sb. 
and v . 

3864 Sala in Daily Tel. 34 Dec, Intrinsically base metal 
might have passed current until the electro wore off. Mod. 
They allowed him to take electros of all their woodcuts. 

It would save expense to electro the illustrations. The 
spoons ought to be clectro’d afresh. 


Electro- (rle-ktre), formally repr. Gr. ijAwrfo. 
combining form of -rjXeKrpoy, which, after the 
analogy of its derivative Electric, is treated as if 
meaning ‘electricity’; first occurring in quasi. 
Greek derivatives like Electrometer, and now 
used without restriction to form combinations 
(chiefly written with hyphen) denoting processes 
carried on by electrical means, or the application 
of electricity to particular departments of art or 
industry, as in electro-blasting, -cautery, - dentistry , 
-engraving, -etching, -horticulture, • lilhotritr , 
-otiatrics. Also in the following : 

Ele-ctrohaUi’stio a., relating to the ait of 
timing by electricity the flight of projectiles. 
Ele:ctro-bio'scopy [+ -bioscopy, f. Bl0-+-ra/y, 
after tnicroscopy, etc.], the examination of an animal 
body by means of a galvanic current, to discover 
muscular contractions as evidence of life. Ele ctro- 
ca'pillary a., having reference to the influence of 
electricity on capillary tubes under certain condi- 
tions. Ele:ctro-che‘mic, -chemical aijs., per- 
taining to electricity and chemistiy jointly. Tie c- 
tro-che’mistry, the science of the application of 
electricity to chemistry. Elextro-chro'nograph, 
an instrument for electrically Tecording exact in- 
stants of time. Elemtro-coa’ting- vbl. sb., the 
process of coating a body over with metal by the 
galvanic battery. Ele ctro-co'pper, iron coated 
with copper by means of the galvanic battery. 
Ele ctro-depo sit v., to deposit (a coating of 
metal, etc.) by means of electricity : hence Ele c- 
tro-depo’sit, -deposi'tion, the process of de- 
positing by electricity ; Ele ctro-clepo’sitor, one 
who conducts this process. Elextro-diagno’sls, 
the application of electricity to purposes of medial 
diagnosis. Elo ctro-ergo meter, an instrument 
for measuring the work done by an electric machine. 
Elo ctro-fu sion, the fusion of metals by means 
of the electric current. Ele ctro-galvanio a, 
pertaining to the galvanic form of electricity; 
also, pertaining to electricity as including galvan- 
ism. Electro-genesis [see Genesis], the state 
of tetanoid spasm that supervenes in the muscles 
highly stimulated by galvanism, when the current 
is withdrawn : so Eletctrogenic a. [see -genic], 
pertaining to electrogenesis. Ele-ctro-giia v., 
to gild by means of an electric current; hence 
elc-clro -gi'lding vbl. sb., electro- gilt. ppl. adj. 
Electro-kinetic a. [see KiNETio], having re- 
ference to electricity in motion. Ele ctro-ma s- 
sage, kneading the body or a limb with a com- 
bined roller and small galvanic machine. £1® ®- 
tro-jne-dical a., pertaining to the application 
of galvanism to medical purposes. Electro- 
meta'llnrgy, the application of electrolysis to 
the deposition of thin coatings from metallic so- 
lutions : hence ele-clro-mctalhrrgic, -milallu'rgcel 
adjs. Electro-mu’scular a., having reference to 
the mutual influence of the electric current and 
muscular contraction. Ele : ctro -negative a., 
pertaining to, or producing, negative electricity. 
Electro-nervous a., relating to the affinity be- 
tween electric and nervous action. Electro- 
optics the science of the relations between 
electricity- and optics. Electro-patho'logy, the 
science of morbid conditions as they are revealed 
by electrical means. Eicctro-pliyslo'logy, the 
science of the electrical conditions of the physio- 
logical processes ; the testing by electricity of the 
bodily functions: hence elcclro-phy-siolo'gical aoj- 
Electro-photo’meter, an instrument for com- 
paring the intensity of lights by referring them 
to the standard of the electric spark. Electr®- 
pol-on [f. Gr. -TTotuv, neut. of -tioibs that make>J, 
a name for Bunsen’s carbon battery. Electro- 
po’lar a., an epithet applied to the condition o 
a cylindrical conductor when, on being elcctnne 
by induction, the ends become polar. Electro* 
positive a., pertaining to, or producing, po s >- 
tive electricity. Electro-pro cess = eUctrotypn’S 
process. Electropn-netnre = GalvanofUNC- 
ture. Ele:ctro-pyro 'meter =• electric PTR 0 * 
meter. Ele-ctro-siTver v. =■ Electroplate. 
Ele ctrosyntfce'tlc a., causing chemical com- 
position by means of the galvanic curren • 
hence Elextrosynthe'tically adv. Electro- 
teclmoTogy, the science of the application 0 
electricity to the arts. Ele:ctro-te'legraphio ^ » 
pertaining to Electro - tele'graphy «= electric 
telegraphy. Ele:ctro-therapeu-tlc», the trea • 
ment of disease by electricity. Ele ctrothe'rapT 
[ + - therapy t ad. Gr. 6 e par da healing) » electro* 
therapeutics . Ele-ctro-tbe'rmancy [cf. DiatREL* 
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MANcr], and Ele*ctrothe rmy [as if ad. Gr. 
-dep n'ta, f. 0 ep/*< 5 * hot], the science of the electricity 
developed by heat. Elextrotimt [cf. Aquatint], 
a mode of engraving, the design being drawn on 
copper-plate and transferred by means of an elec- 
tric bath. Ele-ctro-vi-tal a., having reference to 
the connexion of electricity and the vital actions : 
hence Elextro-vi’talism. 

1870 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 287 Lipmann’s *electro- 
capilfary electrometer. 1807 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 
2 Application of the powers of *e!ectro-chemical analysis. 
C1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 193/2 Laws of., electro- 
chemical decomposition. x88i Maxwell Electr. $ Magn. 

I. 350 The quantities of these ions being "electrochemically 
equivalent. 1829 Nat. Philos. II. Electr. i. § 2. 1 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) "Electro-Chemistry . . one of the connecting 
branches between remote divisions of the Philosophy of 
Nature. 2878 Newcomb Pop. Astrott. it. ii. 157 The "electro- 
chronograph on which his laps are recorded, c 1865 G. 
Gore in Circ . Sc. I. 239/2 "Electro-coating with zinc. 2852 
Joubert in *pml. Soc. Arts 26 Nov., One "electro-copper 
plate has yielded more than 12,000 impressions. ^ 2864 
Reader 5 Oct. 483/3 For "electro-deposit a large series of 
depositing cells is required. 1882 Nature XXV. 360 An 
"electro-deposited coating, c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 
239/2 Coating metals . . by "electro-deposition. Ibid. 215/2 
Some "electro-depositors use vats . . of wrought iron. xB8x 
C. W, Siemens in Nature XXIII. 353 "Electro-fusion of. . 
iron or platinum. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/. T. 
(1865) 14 Men of letters . . will not disturb the popular faltacy 
■respecting this or that "electro-gilded celebrity. 1871 tr. 
Schellen's Specir. Anal. §28. 98 Delicate steel parts, .have 
been . "electro-gilt. 01865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 227/2 
Liquid . . for.. "electro-gilding. 2880 in Nature XXL 457 
The expense of "electro-horticulture depends mainly upon 
the cost of mechanical energy. 1881 Maxwell Electr. <5- 
Alagn. II. 207 The "Electrokinetic Energy of the system. 
1854 Scoffern in Orps Circ. Sc. Chem. 117 Covering it 
with a thin layer of gold by the "electrometallurgy pro- 
cess. CX865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 302/1 "Electro-metal- 
lurgical processes require certain temperatures. X840 Smee 
(title) Elements of "Electro-metallurgy. 1846 Joyce Sc. 
Dialog . iii. Electr. 412 The whole art of electro-metallurgy 

. . consists in making a good selection of solutions. 1879 
Du Moncel Telephone xx The *e!ectro-musical telephones. 
1870 Holmes Surg. (ed. 2) IV. A peculiar pain, which is 
called *electro- muscular sensibility. x8xo Henry Elan. 
Client. (1826) I. 202 Bodies .. attracted by positively elec- 
trified surfaces, and repelled by negative ones . . may be 
termed . . "electro-negative bodies. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 
<S* Magn. I. 343 The Anion, or the electronegative com- 
ponent. 1843 Graves Clinical Aled. xxi. 429 The "electro- 
nervous theory received a great accession of probability. 
x88x W. Sfottiswoode in Nature XXV. xi8 The ..pro- 
spects of "electro-physiology. 1870 F, Pope Electr. Tel.i. 
(1872) 17 This modification of the Grove battery is some- 
times called the *Electropoion battery. 1850 Daubeny 
Atom. The. vii. (ed. 2) 205 Chlorine, an electro-negative 
body, takes the place of hydrogen, an ^electro-positive 
one. 1883 Chamb. /ml. 1 Dec. 765/1 Tin is .. electro- 
positive to iron. C1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 233/2 
Taking copies ..by the "electro -process.^ 1871 Holmes 
Surg. (ed. 2) V. 528 "Electro -puncture is nothing more 
than the application of a galvanic current to the tissues in- 
cluded between two acupuncture needles. 1843 W. Grove 
Contrib. Sc. in Corr. P/iys. Forces (1874) 273 "Electro- syn- 
thetic absorption of nitrogen. .Capable of "elect ro-syntheti- 
caliy combining. XB85 Pall A/all G, 18 June 11/2 The 
recent developments of practical electricity and "electro- 
technology. 1843 Chan to. /ml. XII. 128 Communications 
may be transmitted with "electro-telegraphic speed, c 1865 

J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1 . 258/3 The voltaic battery in "elec- 
tro-telegraphy. 1887 J. Butler (title) Text-book of' "Electro- 
Therapeutics, etc. 2882 Nature XXIV. 351 A new and 
effective method of treating disease — "electrotherapy. 1842 
J. Sampson (title) "Electro-tint, or the Art of making 
paintings in such a manner that copper Plates and * Blocks ' 
can be taken from them^by Voltaic Electricity. 1843 
Graves Clinical' Aled. xxi. 432 "Electro -vital or neuro- 
electric currents. 

Electro-biology (rte ; ktr0,b3i|pJod3i). [f.prec. 
+ Biology.] 

1 . The branch of electricity which deals with the 
electrical phenomena of living beings ; = electro- 
physiology (see Elect no-). 

1849 Smee ( title ) Elements of Electro-biology. x88i in 
Nature XXIV. 39 (The first number of L' Electricien con- 
tains] an interesting article on electrobiology. 

2 . The name given about 1845 to a form of 
* animal magnetism ’ or hypnotism, in which un- 
consciousness was induced by causing the patient 
to gaze steadily at a small bright object. 

Originally the object used was a disc of zinc and copper, 
the galvanic action of which was supposed to be concerned 
in producing the result; hence perhaps the name, which 
however was employ ed_ by some writers as a synonym for 
‘animal magnetism’ in genera], with reference to its 
imagined relation to vital electricity. 

1850 W. Gregory Anita. Alagn. 74 All the phenomena 
of the conscious state in. .electro biology, .can be produced 
. . by the older mesmeric or magnetic methods. 1874 
Carpenter Atent. Phys. n. xiv. (1879) 550 Who styled 
themselves ‘professors’ of a new art which they termed 
Electro-Biology. 

Hence Ele^ctrobiolo-gical a. [see -ical], re- 
lating to electrobiology. Ele^troMoTogist [see 
-ist], a practiser of electrobiology. 

1849 Macaulay 7 ml. 13 May, I fought a mesmeric and 
electro-biological battle. 1856 R. Vaughan Mysttcs (i860) 
II. 109 The real combat was one of spirit against spirit 
.. what would now be called electro - biological. 2860 
J EAFFgEsoN Bk. about Doctors II. 38 Electro-biologists, 
spirit-rappers, and table-turners. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story 
II. 220 This sage anticipated our modem electro-biologists. 


Electrode (/le’ktnJod). [f. as prec. + -ode (as 
in Anode), ad. Gr. 65 os way.] One of the poles 
of a galvanic battery. See Anode and Cathode. 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. (1839) § 662 In place of the 
term pole I propose. .Electrode, and I mean thereby that 
surface .. which bounds the extent of the decompos- 
ing matter in the direction of the electric current. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. The. vii. (ed. 2) 207 The same wire, if 
made the positive electrode of the galvanic battery, is not 
acted upon by the acid. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 102 This 
plate forms one of the electrodes or entrances by which 
the electricity reaches the liquid (otherwise called the 
poles). 

Electro dynamic (flete-^dainceTnik), a. [f. 
Electro- + Dynamic ; cf. hydrodynamic .] Per- 
taining to the force excited by one magnetic 
current upon another. Hence Elextrodyna-mical 
a., in same sense. Ele^ctrodyna'znics, the dyna- 
mics of electricity; the science of the mutual 
influence of electric currents. Electrodynamism 
[see Dynamism] = electrodytiamics. Ele-ctro- 
dynamo-meter [see Dynamometer], an instru- 
ment for measuring electrodynamic force. 

1832 Nat. Phil. II. Electro-Magnet ‘ xii. § 291. 90 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) An electro-dynamic ring. 1881 Sir W. 
Armstrong in Nature No. 619. 451 Electrodynamic ma- 
chine, 1830 Sir J. Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 324 Theory 
..developed by M. Ampere, under the name of Electro- 
dynamics. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 171 Electrodynamics 
treats of the mutual attractions and repulsions of currents 
on currents, and currents on magnets. 1876 Catal. Sci. 
App. S. Kens. 200 Electro-dynamometer, for measuring 
electric currents which are constantly being reversed in 
direction. 

Electrograph. (He - ktr<>graf). [f. Electro- + 
Gr. - 7 patpos that writes.] 

+1. (See quot.) 06s. 

1840 Spencer Afultipi. Wks. of Art by Electr. Pref. 8 
The instruments themselves (for producing electrotypes] 
should be called ‘ electrographs \ 

2. An instrument for registering electrical con- 
ditions ; the automatic record of an electrometer. 

x88x G. M. \Vmpi>le in Nature XXIII. 349 This want of 
accordance between the electrograph and magnetographs 
was, etc. 

Hence Electro gra’phic a. 

2868 Lossi.vg Hudson 192 From his study he has electro- 
graphic communication with all parts of the United States. 

Electrography (/-, eleklr/rgrafi). [f. as prec. 

+ Gr. -ypatpta writing.] The process of copying 
an engraving on an electro-copper plate. 

1840 Spencer Mutipl. IVks. of Art by Electr. Pref. 8 
The whole art of applying electricity to the production of 
such works of art should be termed ‘ electrography*. 

Electrolier (/tektnflw-j). [f. Electro-, with 
ending arbitrarily adopted from chandelier-, cf. 
gaselier . ] A cluster of electric lamps. 

1882 Standard 27 Mar. 5 Gigantic gilt-brass electrolier. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal. p. lxii/i One large Metal 
Electrolier. 

Electrology (f-, elektrplpclsj). [f. Electro- + 
-logy - .] The science of electricity. Hence Elec- 
trolo-jjic, -ical, adjs. 

Electrolysis (flek-, elektrpllsis). [f. Elec- 
tro- + Gr. Autns unbinding ; after Analysis.] 

1. Chemical decomposition by galvanic action. 

x 839 -47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 720/1 The organ generates 
electricity .. and can effect electrolysis. 1873 H. Spencf.r 
Stud. Sociol. ix. 224 The great contributions of Faraday — 
magneto-electricity, the quantitative law of electrolysis, 
b. as the name of a branch of science. 

1870 R. Ferguson Electr. x6i Electrolysis is generally 
understood to treat of the changes effected in a substance 
subjected to, but not giving rise to, the current. 

2. Surgery. The breaking up of tumours, also of i 
calculi, by electric agency. 

1867 Althaus in Brit. Med. Joum. xi May, Tumours., 
treated by electrolysis. X871 Sir T. Watson Princ. Aled. 
(ed. 5) II. 634 Dr. Hilton Fagge . . (has] treated light cases 
of hydatid disease of the Liver by electrolysis. 

Electrolyte (He-ktitflnit). [f. Electro- + Gr. 
Autos loosed, f. Avuv to loose.] ‘ A body which 
can be, or is being decomposed by Electrolysis’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. (1839) § 664 Many bodies are 
decomposed directly by the electric current, . . these I pro- 
pose to call electrolytes, 2842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (1874) 143. All liquids capable of being decom- 
posed by the voltaic electrical force, thence called Electro- 
lytes. 2885 Watson Sc Burburv Afath. T/t. Electr. 4 
Magn . I. 231 The same constituent which in one electrolyte 
becomes an anion, may' in another electrolyte become a 
cation. 

Hence Electrolytic a. [see -ic], pertaining to, 
or capable of, electrolysis. Electrolytical a. 

= prec. Ele-ctrolytically adv by means of 
electrolysis. 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. ('1839) § 664 The term elec- 
trolytical will be understood at once. Muriatic acid 
is electrolytical, boracic acid is not. 2842 W. Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 153 Electrolytic power of water. 
2862 Miller in Circ. Sc. I. 267/2 Decomposition .. by elec- 
trolytic action. ^ 1872 Cohen Dts. Throat 208 The improve- 
ment began with the institution of the electrolytic treat- 
ment. 2843 W. Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 
(2874) 279 Completion of the circuit and the electrolytical 
action are synchronous. x8j7 . Chamb. Encycl, s,v. Gal- 
vanism. Gold.. can be deposited electrolytically. 


Electrolyze (/'le'ktrd'teiz), v. [f. prec., after 
analog)' of analyze, etc.] trans. a. To decom- 
pose by electrical means, b. To break up (a 
tumour, calculus) by means of galvanism. 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. (1839) § 665 Chloride of lead 
when electrolyzed evolves the two ions, chlorine and 
lead. x88x S. P. Thomfson in Proc. Soc. Arts 24 Dec. 454 
Electrolysing water with smalt platinum points. 

Hence Elextroly zable a. [see -able], capable 
of being electrolyzed. Electrolyzation [see 
-ation], the process of electrolyzing. Elec- 
trolyzed ppl. a decomposed by galvanic ac- 
tion. 

1834 Faraday Res. Electr. § 664 For electro-chemically 
decomposed I shall often use the term electrolyzed. 1876 
Duhring Dis. Skin 95 Electrolyzation is of value in the 
treatment of., tumors.^ 2882 A ihenceum 12 Nov. 635/1 
The electrolyzed liquid is sulphuric acid. 

Electro-magnet (fleiktm, magnet), [f. Elec- 
tro- + Magnet.] A piece of soft iron surrounded 
by a coil of wire, through which a current of 
electricity may be passed, rendering the iron tem- 
porarily magnetic. 

183X Anter. 7 ml . Sci. XX. 201 Account of a large Electro- 
magnet. 1832 W. Sturgeon in Phil. Alag. XI. 194 On 
Electro-magnets, c 2865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 250/2 A 
horse-shoe electro-magnet. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
Introd. 2 The first simple electro-magnet was made by 
Sturgeon [of Manchester]. 

Hence Electro-magnetic, -magne-tic&i ad/s., 
pertaining to electro-magnetism. Electro-mag- 
netically adv., by means of electro-magnetism. 
Electro-magnetics, the science of electro-mag- 
netism. Electro-ma’gnetism, the phenomena 
of the production of magnetism by the electric 
current ; also, the influence of a magnet on the 
electric current. 

_ 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Atnusevt. 126 The electro-magnetic 
influence always increased with the number of the plates. 
X879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone Introd. 2 An electro- 
magnetic telegraph. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 
126 Electro-magnetical effects. 1881 Sir W. Thomson in 
Nature XXIv. 435 To transmit electro -magnetically 
the work of waterfalls, x 828 F. Watkins (title) Popular 
Sketches of Electro-Magnetism. 1830 Sir J. Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 94 Oersted’s great discover)’ of electro- 
magnetism. 2879 G. Prescoiy Sp. Telephone 5 Repro- 
ducing tones by electro-magnetism. 

Electrometer (flek-, elektr*rmft 9 i). [f. 
Electro- + Meter.] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the quality and quantity of electricity in an 
electrified body. 

1749 Gentt. Alag. 352 A true and exact electrometer. 
2766 Lane in Phil. Trans. LVII. 451 An instrument which 

I have contrived for this purpose may not improperly 
be called an electrometer. 1787 A. Young in Glasg. Weekly 
Her. (1883) 7 July 2/7 An efectrometer— a small, fine pith 
ball. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 128 The electro- 
meter. .consists of two gold leaves attached to a metal-plate. 
1882 Maxwell Electr. 4 Atagn. I. 300. 

Hence Electrometric, -ical, adjs., pertaining 
to electrometry. Electro -me try, the measure- 

ment of electricity by the electrometer. 
Electromotion (/Ie^ktroim^a-Jan). [f. Elec- 
tro- + Motion.] The motion of a galvanic cur- 
rent. Also, in recent use, mechanical motion 
produced by electrical means. 

2803 Edin.Rev. III. 295 The ingenious hypothesis of Volta 
concerning electro-motion. 1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. 
XCVII. 46 There is no exhibition, .of electromotion. 

Electromotive (ne--ktr<?|in<7u*tiv), a. and sb. 
[f. as prec. + Motive a.] 

A, adj. Pertaining to electromotion. Electro- 
motive force : originally, the force exhibited in 
the voltaic battery ; in mod. use, the difference of 
potential which is the cause of electric cur- 
rents. 

2806 Davy in Phil. Traits , XCVIL 46 Permanent electro- 
motive power. 1820 Henry Elent . Chem. (2826) I. 187 
Zinc and copper plates . . by their electromotive power. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics h . (1865) 624 The electrical 
excitement, called also the electromotive force,, produced 
in voltaic arrangements. 2878 Foster Phys. 1. ii. § a. 49 
The electromotive force of the sciatic nerve of a frog. 2882 
Minchin Unipl '. Kincmat, 220 The sum of the sudden 
changes of potential, A;+A2..is called the Electromotive 
Force between A and B. 

B. sb. [after locomotive .] A locomotive engine 
of which the motive power is electricity. 

2887 Engineer 29 July 9s The electro-motive consists of 
an angle iron frame supporting three platforms. 

Electromotor (nedctroim^tui), sb. {adj.) [f. 
Electro- + Motor.] 

A. sb. Originally, a metal serving as a voltaic 
element. In mod. use, a machine for applying 
electricity as a motive power. B. allrib. or adj. 
s= Electromotive, as in electromotor force. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Alattip. xxiic. $70 Plate or sheet 
zinc is a powerful electromotor. 2879 G. Prescott Sp. 
Telephone 260 During this year (1855).. Henry M. Paine 
was then trying to construct a successful electromotor. 
i 88 x Maxwell Electr. $ Magn. I. 452 No current will 
flow through the electromotor. 

II Electron fflcktr/n). [a. Gr. vKairpov : see 
Elecibuh.] = Electbum 2 , 



ELECTRONOME. 


ELEGANCE. 


1856 Grote Greece 11. xcviii. XII, 659 Precious metals 
(gold, silver, and electron). 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring ’ L. 
459 Mediaeval ring . . formed of electron, or gold much al- 
loyed with silver. 

Electr onome (ile'ktnmtfum). [f. Electro- ; 
cf. metronome .] = Electrometer. 
Electropathy (/-, elektrp-pa)ri). [f. Electro-, 
in imitation of homoeopathy ; cf. hydropathy .] 1 lie 
treatment of disease by electrical remedies. Hence 
Electropa-thic a. y pertaining to electropathy. 
i88z Society 11 Nov. 24/1 Electropathic socks. 
Ele'Ctropllore. Anglicized form of next, 
which is more freq. used. 

1778 Ingenhousz in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 1045, I will 
now explain tile nature of an electrophore. i860 All J'. 
Round No. 69. 451 The ball is repulsed . .according to the 
size of the electrophore or the lightness of the ball. 

Electropliorus (ilek-, elektip-fores). [mod. 
Lat. f. Electro- + Gr. -fupns that bears or pro- 
duces. Cf. It. eletlroforo, Fr. Electrophore, and 
prec.] A simple instrument, invented by Volta, 
for generating statical electricity by induction. 

1778 Ingenhousz Electropliorus in Phil. Trans. 
LXVIII. 1027 To explain how far the electropliorus per - 
petuus may be accounted for on the. .theory of Dr. Frank- 
lin. 1782 tr. Volta ibid. LXII. App. vii, My electrophorus 
. . is a machine well known to electricians. 1880 Gentl. 
Mag. Dec. 751 A cat’s skin, .is an admirable rubber for an 
electrophorus. 

Electro-plate (He'ktr^pl^t), v. [f. Electro- 
n-Plate.] traits. To coat with silver by elec- 
trolysis. Hence, Ele*ctro-pla:ter, one who 
electroplates. Ele'ctro-pla^ing vbl. sb. 

1870 Eng. Mech, 25 Feb. 590/1, I electro-plated many 
articles, ci 865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 215/1 The kind 
chiefly in use by electro-platers, is the German or Liege 
Zinc. 1865 Reader 23 Sept. 351/1 Elkington founded the 
first establishment in this country, for carrying out the 
rocesses of electro-plating. 1879 Cassell s Techit . Educ. 

. 93 The electro-plating process began at Birmingham. 

Electro-plate (fle'ktrcpirit), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 
The ware produced by electro-plating. 

1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 30 Our breakfast-table displays 
our electro-plate. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxviii. 149 
This is an age of stucco and electroplate. 

Electro-psychology. [f. Electro- + Psy- 
chology.] A proposed name for ‘animal mag- 
netism ’ or ‘ electro-biology 
1850 W. Gregory Anim. Magn. 73 Electro-psychology 
and other similar names in which . . the theory that elec- 
tricity is identical with the vital force is kept in view. 

Electroscope (flektroskoup). [f. Electro- 

+ Gr. -OKo ms looker.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence of electricity, and its quality 
if present. Hence Electroscopic a. [see -IC], 
measured by the electroscope. 

1824 Mech. Mag. No. 66. 150 The aerial electroscope is 
an instrument for determining the electric state of the 
atmosphere. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 53 A gold leaf 
electroscope. 1881 Maxwell Electr. «$■ Magn. I. 300 In- 
struments by means of which the existence of electric 
charges . . may be indicated, but which are not capable of 
affording numerical measures, are called Electroscopes. 
1842 Turner Client, (ed. 7) 85 Several simple electroscopic 
methods. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 285 The electro- 
scopic delicacy of the telephone. 

Electrostatic (tte^ktr^sUetik), a. [f. Elec- 
tro- + Static ; cf. hydrostatic .] Pertaining to 
statical electricity. Hence Ele:ctrosta*tical a ., 
of same meaning. Electrostatically adv . 
Electrostatics, the science dealing with statical 
electricity. 

1867 Sir W. Thomson in Athenxum No. 2084. 428 Self- 
acting electro-static accumulator. 1885 Athenaeum 3 Jan, 
21/2 Fhe^ action of the air felt in front of an electrostatic 
machine in action. 1882 Minchin Unifl. Kinemat. 248 
An elect rostatical distribution. x88i 'Maxwell Electr . 
< 5 ■ Magn . I. 453 The . . electromotive force of an electro- 
motor may be measured . . electrostatically by means of 
the electrometer. 1885 Watson & Burdury Math. Th. 
Electr.. Magn . I. 208 The .. two-fluid theory of elec- 
tricity in its application to Electrostatics. 

il file ctrot OUUS (flek-, elektrp-ttfnus). [mod. 
Lat., f. Electro- + Gr. roros tension : see Tone.] 
The modified condition of a motor nerve under 
the influence of a constant galvanic current. Also 
in anglicized form Elo*ctrotone. 

i860 Piezo Syd. Soc . Yr. Bk. 52, Title , Contributions to 
the Physiology of Electrotone. 1878 Foster Pkys. r. ii. 
2. 59 The nerve, both between and beyond the electrodes, 
is .. in a peculiar condition known as * electrotonus \ 

So Ele:ctroto*nlc a. [see -ic], relating to or 
characterized by electrotonus ; also (in Faraday’s 
use), the epithet of the peculiar electrical state 
characteristic of a secondary circuit in the electro- 
magnetic field. Elextrotoni'city [see -ity], the 
condition produced by clectrotonizing. Elec- 
tro’tonixe v. [sec - 17 .E], to produce electro ton us. 
Electr o*tonizing‘ vbl. sb. 

183a Faraday Res. Electr. § 60, I .. have ventured to 
designate it as the Elect ro-tonic state. ^ 1873 A. Flint 
Mere. Syst. iii. 116 The electrotonic condition.. tB8x Max- 
well Electr. <y Magn. II. 174 The Electrotonic Slate. 

Electrotype (fle-kirotaip). [f. Electro- + 

Tw~] 

1 . A model or copy of a thing formed by the 
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deposition of copper on a mould by galvanic 
action : also aitrib. 

1840 Athenaeum 11 Apr., 324 We have received from Mr, 
Barclay what he calls an electrotype seal. 1857 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (ed. 3) III. 537 The Electrotype Process 
is now one of the great powers which manufacturing art 
employs. 1880 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxx. 13 Stock of elec- 
trotype cuts. 

2. The process of electrotyping. 

1840 Mech. Mag. 15 Aug. XXXIII. 224 {heading of Para- 
graph) The Electrotype in America. 1842 Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Soc. II. 198 Treatise on the Electrotype. 1859 Sir 
W. Harris Electr. 190 The useful arts .. namely, electro- 
metallurgy, electrotype, etc. 

Electrotype, v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 
copy in electrotype. Also Jig. 

1847 Lady G. Fullerton Grantley J\I. I. viii. 273 We are 
only electrotyped. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break f. T. 
xi. 105 Electrotyped . . in the medallions that hang round 
the walls of your memory’s chamber. 

Hence Ele*ctroty:per [see -er]. Ele*ctroty:pist 
[see -ist], Ele’ctroty^ing vbl . sb. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 4 Engravers and electrotypers. 
1884 Ibid. 7 May 8/2 The firm are type-founders, stereo- 
typers, and electrotypers. 1845 H. Dirks in Athenaeum 11 
Jan. 42 Copying for the electrotypist. ci86$ in Circ. Sc. 
1 . 234/1 Advantages of electrotyping over stereotyping. 

Electrum (ile'ktrzxm). [a. L. electrum, ad. 
Gr. q\€KTpov, in same senses. See also Electre.] 
d* 1. Amber. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. exxt. (1495) 683 Of the 
pyne appyll tree cometh droppyng and woosynge whyche 
is made harde. .and soo tornyth in to a precyous stone that 
hyghte Electrum. 1602 Metamorph. Tobacco (Collier) 17 
Eridanus his pearl’d Electrum gaue. 1794 Sullivan Viezv 
Nat. II. 58 These fishes . . are unable to attract, or to repel 
the lightest substances, which even the electrum can affect, 
f b. fig. of tears. Obs. 

1591 Greene Maidens Dreame 4 It was her masters 
death That drew electrum from her weeping eyes. 

2. a. An alloy of silver and gold (of pale yellow 
colour) in use among the ancients; = Electee i. 
Also attrib. b. Min. Native argentiferous gold 
containing from 20 to 50 percent of silver. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxvii. (1495) 565 Elec- 
trum is a met all. .it shyneth more clere than gold or syluer. 
1555 Eden Decades IF. Ind. 1. iv. (Arb.) 83 vtarg. note, 
Electrum is a metall naturally mixt of one portion of golde 
& an other of siluer. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 798 The Ancient 
Electrum had in it a fifth of Silver to the Gold. 1674 Earl 
Sandwich tr. Barba’s Art Metals (1740) 72 Electrum .. 
which is a natural mixture of Gold and Silver. x868 Dana 
Min. (1880) 5_ A mass of electrum. .consisting of large crys- 
tals, containing 25p.c. of silver. 1876 Humphreys Coin 
Coll. Man. xvi. 186 The coins of Lydia were frequently 
of electrum. 

3. An alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 11. 252 A base metal in modern use 
has received the name of electrum. It is an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and tin, with sometimes nickel. 

t Electua’rious, a. Obs. rare. In 6 elec- 
tuarius. [f. Electuary + -ous.] Of the nature 
of an electuary ; wholesome, beneficial. 

1562 Bulleyn Bk. Compounds 17 b. This oile is electuarius 
to the teeth. 

Electuary (fle-ktirfari). Forms: 6 electuary e, 
-ie, (Sc. electuar), 8 electary, 4 - electuary. See 
also L£ctuary. [ad. late L. elecludrium, electa - 
riu in ( 5 th c.), perh. a corrupt derivative of the 
synonymous Gr. 4k\uktqv, f. (KKcixciv to lick out.] 

1. A medicinal conserve or paste, consisting of 
a powder or other ingredient mixed with honey, 
preserve, or syrup of some kind. 

1398 ^Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxv. (1495) 250 The 
Etyk is holpe . . by an electuary that hight Electuarium 
patris. 1527 Andrew tr. Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters A j, 
With waters dy[styl]lyd, all maner of . . electuaryes be 
myxeed. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. (1872) 145 Spicis..for to 
mak exquisit electuars. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xii. 148 
Many simples goe to the making of a soveraigne Electuary. 
1758 Brookes Prod. Physic (ed. 3) II. 134 The antiscorbutic 
Electary. .is very efficacious in this Disease. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson (1816) II. 372 Make them an electuary with honey 
and treacle. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 
Raw potato and saur-kraut, pounded with molasses into a 
damnable electuary. 

b- fig; 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 85 Electuaryes to pre- 
serue them from spirytuall diseases. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. 11. (1851) 130 Some eye-brightning electuary of know- 
ledge, and foresight. 1878 Emerson Sov. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 385 Innocence is a wonderful electuary for 
purging the eyes. 

U 2 . ? Confused with elector , Electre i and 2. 
1536 BellendenCVwt. .SVv*/. (1821) I. Introd. 52 Ane maner 
of electuar . hewit like gold, and sa attractive of nature, 
that it drawis stra. . 1638 Penkethman Artach. D, This 
weight serveth to weigh , . Gold, Silver. Pcarles, and other 
precious things, as Electuaries and Amber. 

II Eledone (el/dpu'nz). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
a kind of polypus.] A cephalopod of the tribe 
Octopoda. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 528/2 In the .. Eledone the 
suckers are soft and unarmed. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
(1856)35 The eledone makes twenty respirations per minute, 
when resting quietly in a basin of water. 1878 Bell tr. 
Gegeubauers Comp, Anat. 327 The modified end of the arm 
in Eledone and Octopus. 

+ E leemo’synar. Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 7 
1 elymosinar. [ad. med.L. chcmosytidrius ; see 


next. Cf. OF. elemosiitaire, which may be the 
immediate source.] =* Almoner. 

' a 1639 Sfottiswood Hist. Ch. Scotl. i. (1677) 22 Alenin, 
commonly held to be Charles the Great his Master, was 
made his Eleemosynar. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. / 
(1829) 16 The bishop of Murray was made lord Elymosinar. 
1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scotl. I. ii. 53 Other officials Here 
the carver, the cupbearer, the eleemosynar. 

Eleemosynary (efi/'iump-sinari), a. and sb. 
Also 7-8 elemo-, eleemo-, -sin-, -sn-, -sunary. 
[ad. med.L. eleemosyndritts ; f. eleemosyna: see 
Alms.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to alms or almsgiving; 
charitable. Eleemosynary House , Corporation , 
one established for the distribution of alms, etc. 

C1630 Risdon Snrv. Devon § 293 (1810) 302 These her 
eleemosinary acts . . are almost vanished. 1695 Kenneit 
Par. Antiq. ix.659 The Elemosinary House or Hospital for 
the maintenance of two Capellanes. 1702 in Lcmd. Gaz. 
No. 3812/1 Divers Persons to whom Eleemosinary Protec- 
tions were granted. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. ii. 
So The blind eleemosynary spirit inculcated by the Romish 
church is notoriously the cause . . of beggary’. 1865 H. 
Staunton Grt. Schools Eng. } Dulwich 502 Three {portions] 
are assigned to the Educational and one to the Eleemo- 
synary branch. 

2. Dependent on or supported by alms. 

1654 G. Goddard in Burton Diary (1828) I. Introd. 65 
If we be a mere elemosynary Parliament we are bound to 
do his drudgery. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. 111. xxxii. 
(1713) 264 Is not the whole World the Alms-house of God- 
Almighty . . [in) which he had a right . . to place us his 
eleemosynary Creatures? 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevtdos 
Com. IFk*. (1709) 353 There is a sort of Spunging, eleraosi- 
nary Travellers, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 41879) I. \t- 
62 Threw forth, .food, for the flock of eleemosynary doves. 

3. Of the nature of alms ; given or done as an 
act of charity ; gratuitous. 

a 1620 Jer. Dyke Set. Senn. (1640) 348 God will not ha\e 
the Mimstery of the Word eleemosynary, to be matter of 
meere almes. 1791 Boswell Johnson {1831) 46 An eleemo- 
synary supply of shoes. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley II. v. 121 
Eleemosynary relief never yet tranquillized tne working 
classes. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Thcol. 246 We have 
nothing, .to do. .with eleemosynary, .education. 

b. Law. Given in * free alms *. See Almoigne. 

1671 F. Philipps Reg. Necess. 440 Baronies . . given in 
Frank Almoigne and as Elemosinary. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 

1. One who lives upon alms; a beggar, Also^f. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med.' 141 Those professed 

Eleemosynaries . . direct . . their petitions on a few and se- 
lected persons. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. xviii. 112 That 
the cause should be an Eleemosynary' for its subsistence to 
its effect. 1673 H. Stubbe Find. Dutch JFar To Rdr. 3 
The Parliamentarians were their Eleemosymaries. 

2. = Almoner, rare. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Eleemosynary , an almoner, or one 
that gives alms. 1678 in Phillips. 1809 Bawdwen Boms- 
day Bk. 458 Robert the Priest had one carucate ofland of 
the King’s Eleemosinary. 

3. = Almonry [ad. med.L. eleemosyiianurii]. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 43/1 [In) the Almonry* or 

Eleemosinary . . [are] 4 Yeomen. 1775 in Asir. 

Hence Eleemo *synarilyai/zi., in an eleemosynary 
manner ; charitably, by way of charity. 

T Eleemo’synate, v. Obs.- 0 ff. L. eleemo- 
syita, Gr. €\fijfioovvrj + -ate.] intr. To give alms. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. jqqs i n Ash. 

t Eleemo'synous, a. Obs. rare In ® 
elemosinus. [ 1 . as prec. + -ous.] Compassionate, 
merciful. 

c 1590 Burel 2 nd Pass. Pilgrimer Poems (1596) P *J a » 
Ane pepill . . na ways Elimosinus. 

|| Eleeson (el/|f* 5 pn). nonce-wd. [A use of Gr. 
kklrjao v 1 have mercy I ’] = Kyrie EleisoN. 

1822 \V. L. Bowles in Blackrw. Mag. XII. 72, I hear far 
off Faint eleesons swell. 

Ele'gal, bad form of Illegal. 

1647 16 Quxres to Prx tales Ded. 2 These Qumres will 
proove fatall to your . . elegall Ecclesiasticall Jurisdictions. 

Elegance (e'l/gans). [a. Fr. el Igaitce, ad. L. 
elegaiitia, f. elegdnt-cm : see Elegant.] The 
quality or state of being elegant. 

1. Refined grace of form and movement, taste* 
fulness of adornment, refined luxury', etc. See 
Elegant i, 2, 3. 

1797 Bewick Brit.Birds (1847) I. Introd. 7 The. .elegance 
discoverable in their outward appearance. 1807 Crapb 
Par. Reg. n. 140 With untutored elegance she dressed, xo* 
Craig Lcct. Drawing iv. 224 Elegance, I take to signu) 
that intricate combination and contrast of lines in the form 
of a figure which constitute an essential part of b^a ul >’ 
x88o Mrs. Forrester Roy <5- Viola I. 1 Nowhere else in in 
world could you see such a display of luxury and elegance-^ 

2. Of spoken or written compositions, literary 
style, etc. : Tasteful correctness, harmonious sim- 
plicity, in the choice and arrangement of words. 
Sec Elegant 4 . 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) G. vj, J n 
of meter and speeche. 1589 Nashe Pref Greenes M< n< *f' 
(Arb.) 10 Sir Thomas Eliots elegance did seuer it sclfe fro . 
all equales. x6i6 Pasquil ff Nath. iv. 270, I 
purest elegance of speech. 1751 Johnson Ravtbl. r»0. x .7 
r xt Nothing to say of elegance, .equal to my wishes, x *4 
I.andor /mag. Conv. xxvii. Wks. 1846 I, 165 Elegance, ) 
which I always mean precision and correctness. xBSx lin- 
dai.k Garfield (f Educ. 11. 402 The elegance of her Iran * 
lations. 



ELEGANCY, 
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ELEGIST, 


3 . a. Of scientific processes, demonstrations, in- 
ventions, etc. : * Neatness ’, ingenious simplicity, 
convenience, and effectiveness; so of a prescription, 
etc. See Elegant 5. b. Roman Law: transl. L. 
clegantia juris : see quot. 1864. 

1756 P, Browne Jamaica 285, I doubt not but they might 
be used, with as much elegance, in emulsions. 1812 Wood- 
house Astron. xi. 84 This formula, undoubtedly of great 
elegance, probably was not derived by a direct mathema- , 
tical process. 1864 Maine Anc. Law iv. (1876) 79 To this 
sense of simplicity and harmony, .significantly termed ‘ ele-_ 
gance’ . . the Roman jurisconsults . .surrendered themselves. 

4 . + a. Correctness of taste : cf. Elegant 6. Oh. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, (1701) 116/1 /Elian argued the 

Elegance of the Person, in choosing such things as were fair, 

b. Of manners, etc. : Refined propriety. 

1816 Miss Austen Emma 1. xvi. T14 With all the gentle- 
ness of his address, true elegance was sometimes wanting. 

5 . concr. Something which is elegant; a par- 
ticular instance or kind of elegance. 

1676 Evr.LYN Diary { 1827) II. 417 A nice contriver of all 
elegances. 1779 Johnson L. P., Pope AVI:s. IV. 126 He has 
left in his Homer a treasure of poetical elegances to pos- 
terity. 1824-9 Landor I mag. . Conv. (1846)88 What your 
father and grandfather used as an elegance in conversation 
is now abandoned to the populace. 1837 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serin . (ed. 3) I. xxvi. 396 The measure of this world’s 
elegances. 1863 Emerson* Tkorcau Wks. (Bohn) III. 337 
He had many elegances of his own. 

Elegancy (e'l/gansi). [ad. L. elegant ia ; see 
-AjfCY.J — Elega.yce j« its various senses. 

1 . = Elegance i. rare in mod. use. 

*553 Huloet, Elegancye, elcgantia. 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gent, xii. (16341 107 Most of them venerable for their 
antiquitie and elegancy. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 1. § 15 
x Two general advantages to the Leaves, Elegancy and 
ecurity. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 218 An 
elegancy ran through , . persons as well as_ furniture. 1768 
A. Calcott Deluge 407 Neither do the fossil reliquice. .yield 
in elegancy, .to the medalic insignatures. 1838 Emerson 
Milton Wks. (Bohn) III. 301 He threw himself, the flower 
of elegancy, on the side of the reeking conventicle, 
b. humorously , in a form of address or title. 

1824 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 435 Your Elegancy will be 
looking for some news. 

f 2 . Of language and style ;= Elegance 2. Oh. 
1531 Elyot Gov. (1834) 38 The elegancy of poets, 1572 
J. Jones Bathes 0/ Bath 1. ib, Tullie cheefe of all latyne 
elegancy. 1665 Evelyn Mon. (1857) III. 162 Some judg- 
ment might be made concerning the elegancy of the style. 
1746 Chesterf. Lett. I. cv. 288 The purity, and the elegancy 
of his language. 

3 . coitcr. Something which is elegant; an in- 
stance or .a kind of elegance; = Elegance 5. 

1587 Golding De Momay xxxiv. 547 They count Greek 
phrases for an elegancie. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode 
iv. ii. 305 Instruct your wife’s woman in these elegancies. 
1746-7 Hervey Mcdit,' <$• Contempt. (1818) 157 Art never 
attempts to equal their incomparable elegancies. 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. xxii. (1865) 170 Palates not uninstructed in 
dietetical elegancies. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serin. 41 We must 
. . have this or that elegancy . . according to our condition 
of life. 

Elegant (e'ligant), a. Forms: 5 ilejant, 6 
eligant, -aunt, elygant, 6- elegant, [a. F. 
elegant, ad. L. elegant-em, usually regarded as pr. 
pple. of *elegare (f: *clcg-us adj.), related to eligere 
to select. 

The etymological sense is thus ‘choosing carefully or skil- 
fully.’ In early Lat. elegans was a term of reproach, ‘ dainty, 
fastidious, foppish’, but in classical times it expressed the 
notions of refined luxury, graceful propriety, which are re- 
produced in the mod. Eng. use.] 

1 . Tastefully ornate in attire ; sometimes in un- 
favourable sense : Dainty, foppish. 

c X485 Digby My$t.(x%82) in. 505, 1 well, or even, be shavyn, 
for to seme 3yng.. that makyt me llejant and lusty in 
lykyng. 1509 Barclay Ship of Fooles (1570) 113 It is. .not 
for man to be so elegant, To such toyes wanton women may 
encline. 1552 Huloet, Elegant person, philocalus. 1621 
Burton Anat . Mel. 1. ii. 111. vii, A woman if she see her 
neighbour more neat or elegant., is enraged. i8ox Mar. 
Edgeworth Good Fr. Goz>. (1832) 124 She is the elegantest 
dresser about town. 1882 tr. Challamet Hist. Fashion 
in France i, An elegant town lady would. .adorn herself 
with a mantle that half covered her. 

2 . Characterized by refined grace of form (usu- 
ally as the result of art or culture) ; tastefully 
ornamental. Of physical movements : Graceful, 
free from awkwardness. 

1638 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 217 The Sixth Legion.. left 
behind them here a remembrance . . yet to be seen, in large 
and elegant Characters. 1684 Ray Corr. (1848) 138 The 
Polypodium piumosum is an elegant plant. 1760 Goldsm. 
Cit. IF. xiv. (1837) 53 Nothing is truly elegant but what 
unites use with beauty. 1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
(1840) II. 272 A most splendid and elegant manuscript on 
vellum. 1809 Roland Fencingxyj The passing of the sword 
to the left side. .has. .a more, .elegant appearance. 

f b. Of stature : in 16 th. c. with sense * tall \ 

1513 Douglas AZneis vii. xiv. ioTumus..Enarmit walkis 
. . Wyth corps ofstatur eligant [prxstanti]. 1450-1530 Mirr. 
Our Ladye 7 That thesayd blessyd virgyne Katheryn be- 
cause she was of an Eligant stature wold gather them of the 
sayd grapes. ' 

3 . Of modes of fife, dwellings and their appoint- 
ments, etc. : Characterized by refined luxury. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. ii. (1691) 38 Beautifying the 
Country . . by elegant Dyet, Apparel, Furniture. z8o6Gazd- 
teerScatl. 141 Dumfries-shire contains many elegant seats. 
1822 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 237 What he considered a ' 
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really elegant dinner. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.AVcst Pass. v. 
66 An elegant repast of venison. 1859 W* Collins Q. of 
Heart s{\%Tfr2. He felt languid pulses in elegant bedrooms. 

4 . Of composition, literary style, etc.; also of 
words or phrases : Characterized by grace and 
refinement ; ‘ pleasing by minuter beauties’ (J.). 

Formerly used somewhat vaguely as a term of praise for 
literary style; from 18th c, it has tended more and more to 
exclude any notion of intensity or grandeur, and, when 
applied to compositions in which these qualities might be 
looked for, has a depreciatory sense. 

1528 More H eresyes 1. Wks. (1557) 174/2 The bokes neither 
lesse eligaunt nor lesse true. 1529 Rastell Pasty me. Hist. 
Brit. (i8ixl 292 In a longe oracyon . . with elygant wordes. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gl. Exemp. in. xiv. 51 A most elegant 
and perswasive parable. 1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 
(1702) 23 Arnobius, an African, writ his elegant books 
against the Gentiles.^ x 756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) I. 
vi. 302 Addison has inserted.. an elegant character of this 
poetess. 1791 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 207, I thank you, too, 
for the elegant poem. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. xx. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 250 Pope’s Odyssey .. is. .correct and elegant. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxv. 545 The love of hard 
words, of words which are thought to sound learned or 
elegant, that is .. which are not thoroughly understood. 

b. Of a speaker or author : Characterized by 
refinement and polish of style. (Formerly in 
wider use : see above.) 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 180 They did no more then 
the elegantest Authors among the Greeks. *672-5 Comber 
Comp, Temple (17021 44 The learned volumes of this Elegant 
Father [Chrysostom], 1887 Spectator '6 Aug. 1057/2 Rogers 
belongs to the elegant order of poets. 

5 . Of scientific processes, contrivances, etc.: 

1 Neat’, pleasing by ingenious simplicity and 
effectiveness. 

x668 CuLrnrPER 8c Cole Barthol. Anat. iv. ix. 1 66 An 
elegant Workmanship of Nature. 1803 Med. Jml . X. 336 
Profound discoveries and elegant improvements in every 
branch of medical science. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amnscm. 
198 An elegant cement may also be made from rice-flour. 
1844-57 C. Bird Ur in. Deposits 146 .An elegant mode of 
showing the composition of the deposit. Mod. An elegant 
chess problem. . An elegant method of solving equations. 

b. Of medicinal preparations : see quot. 

1710 T. Fuller Phamt. Extemp. 127 It [the Electuary] 
is an elegant Composition for a troublesome. .Cough. 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. 1. vi. 67 The physicians call a medi- 
cine which contains efficient ingredients in a small volume, 
and of a pleasant Or tolerable taste, an elegant medicine. 
1868 Royle & Headland Mat. Medica (ed. 5) 172 This 
elegant chalybeate has been long in use. 

6. Of - persons : Correct and delicate in taste. 
Now only in the phrase elegant scholar, which is 
influenced in meaning by 7. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1018 Thou art exact of taste. And 
elegant. 1774 T. Warton Hist . Eng. Poetry (1840) I. Diss. 
i. 19 A very elegant enquirer into the genius., of the 
northern nations. tj88 V. Knox Winter Even. II. ii. xi8 
An elegant spectator of the vegetable world. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits xiv. Wks. (Bobn)IJ. 109 Mr.Hallam, a learned 
and elegant scholar. 

b. Refined in manners and habits (formerly 
also, in feeling). 

17X2 Steele Sped. No. 401 r z An utter Stranger to the 
. . Delicacies that attend tne Passion . . in elegant Minds. 
*797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i. (1824) 533 Her features . . 
expressed the tranquillity of an elegant mind. , 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. xvi. Wks. (Bohn) I. 209 A sainted soul is 
always elegant. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 26 Such a 
stock of ideas may be made to tell in elegant society. 

7 . Of pursuits, studies (formerly also, of senti- 
ments) : Graceful, polite, appropriate to persons 
of refinement and cultivated taste. Elegant arts : 
those pertaining to the adornment of life ; nearly 
= ‘ fine arts \ 

*7°5 Pope To Yng. Lady 4 Trifles themselves are elegant 
in him. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 466 * 7 Every thing in 
Nature that can pretend to give elegant Delight. X752 
Hume Ess. 4* Treat, (1777) I. 7 The ardours of a youthful 
appetite become an elegant passion. 1779 Johnson L . P ., 
Shenstotif Wks. IV. 2x5 Eminent for* English poetry, and 
elegant literature. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing i. x A high 
state of the elegant arts, .is indicative of great advancement 
in civilization. 

• If 8. Vulgarly used for ‘excellent, first-rate* ; in 
humorous literature sometimes as an ‘Irishism* 
with spelling iligant. 

1848 BARTLETT Did. Amer., Elegant for excellent applied 
to articles of food and drink, is very common : as elegant 
water, elegant beef, elegant butter. 1888 Comhill Mag. 
Sep. 277 An’ it looked an iligant counthry an’ all in a 
glimmerin’ green. 

. 9 . Comb. 

28 09 -Hannah More Coelels I. 38 (Jod.) Sir John is a 
valuable elegant-minded man. 

Hence ETegantbze . v. trans. [see -ize], to 
make elegant. ETeffantbsli a. [see -ish], rather 
elegant. 

1798 Lamb Lett, to Southey iv. 35 You might. . elegantise 
this supersedeas. 1830 Frasers Mag. I. 568 What criti- 
cisms..have been put forth.. in that elegantish., periodical ! 

1 * Elegante 1 . Oh. [Cf. alegant , var. of Ali- 
cante.] Some kind of dried fruit; ? Alicante 
raisins. 

. 1579 in Rogers Agric. <$■ Pr. III. 543 Elegantes $ c X4/3- 

II Elegante 2 (ri<?ga*nt). [Fr. elegante, fem. of 
ilegant , Elegant a.J A fashionable lady. 

rSod Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1832) 32 Would you 
know the fashionable dress of a Parisian elegante? 18x4 
Scott Wax', i, The elegantes of Queen Anne Street East. 


Elegantly (e*l/gantli), adv. [f. -Elegant + 
-ly^.] In an elegant manner; see senses of tiie 
adj. Also in comb, with adjs. 

1552 Huloet, Elcgantlye , eleganter, rotunde. 1571 Gold- 
ing Calvin on Ps. lix. 17. 228 Hee elegantly putteth the 
doubtful] speecbe in a diverse mening. 1728 Young Lore 
Fame vi. (1757) * 4 & She’s elegantly pain'd from mom till 
night. *753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 1. x. 54 Many hoi- 
landers . . live elegantly. 1783 Ld. Hailes Antiq. Chr. 
Clt. vi. 178 note , The latter part of the passage in Lampri* 
dius is elegantly paraphrased. 1858 W. Ellis Vis. Mada- 
gascar via. 212 A number of elegantly-bound volumes lay 
on the table. 1879 O. W. Holmes Motley ii. 14 Elegantly 
brutal onslaughts. 

Elegiac (el/d33i*3ek), a. and sb. Also 6 eli- 
giack. [ad. L. elegiac -us, ad. Gr. iKeyuanS ?, f. 
tXcyetov ELEGY.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Prosody. Appropriate to elegies, spec. Usually 
applied to the metre so called in Greek and Latin, 
which consists of a (dactylic) hexameter and pen- 
tameter, forming the elegiac distich. Sometimes 
the. term elegiac verse has been applied to the 
pentameter of the couplet separately. 

1586 Webbe Ettg. PoetrieiKrb.) 86 The most %'suall kindes 
[of verse] are foure, the Heroic, Elegiac, lambick, and 
Lyric. 1603 Holland Plutarcljs Mor. 1246 A chronicler 
penning the historie of these affaires in elegiack verses. . 1741 
Watts Improv. Mind (1801) 62 He has turned the same 
psalms.. into elegiac verse. 1779 Johnson L. P., Ham - 
raondWks. HI. 240 Why Hammond or other writers have 
thought the quatrain of ten syllables elegiac, it is difficult 
to tell. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 1 . xx. 503 The iambic 
and elegiac metres . . do not reach up to the year 700 b.c. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 15 The pathetic melody of the 
Elegiac metre. 

2 . Of the nature of an elegy; pertaining to 
elegies; hence, mournful, melancholy,, plaintive ; 
also (rarely) of a person, melancholy, pensive. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 20 An ingenious friend . . in his 
Elegiack knell. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 18 He . . Might 
sweetly mourn in Elegiac verse. 1752 Gray Wks. (1825) II. 
169 Mr. Lyttleton is a gentle elegiac person. cx8oo K. 
White Kent. (1837) 383 Its elegiac delicacy and queri- 
monious plaintiveness. 1808 Scott Marm. hi. Introd., 
Hast thou no elegiac verse For Brunswick’s venerable 
hearse? 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 994 Elegiac 
griefs, and songs of love. 

3 . Elegiac poetx one who writes a. in elegiac 
metre ; b. in a mournful or pensive strain. 

1581 Sidney Def Poesie fArb.) 28 The most notable [de- 
nominations of poets] bee the Heroicke, Tragicke. .Iambic, 
Elegiacke. Some of these being termed - . by the sortes of 
verses they liked best to write in. X589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.) 40. 1855 H. Reed Led . Eng. Lit. x. 

(1878) 319 It is the theme of the elegiac poet, to show the 
virtues of sorrow. x888 Spcdator 30 June 875/2 Matthew 
Arnold, .the greatest elegiac poet of our generation. 

B. sb. f a* An elegiac poet (oh.), b. pi. 
Elegiac verses (sense A. 1).. 

X58X Sidney Def. Poesie (1622) 515 The lamenting Ele- 
giacke . . who bewayleth . . the weakenesse of mankinde. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) II. 508 His Latin 
elegiacs are pure. 1886 F. H. Doyle Reminiscences 30, 

I soon acquired ease . . in rattling over my elegiacs.. 

Hence as combining form Elegi'aco-. 

1832 Carlyle in Frasers Mag. V. 255 We named Rous- 
seau’s Confessions an elegiaco-didactic Poem. 

Elegiacal, a. [f. prec. + -alJ 
+ 1 . Of metre : = Elegiac i. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verr. De Invent, r. viii. 17 a, Of 
Meters there bee. .that hath their name . . of the nomber of 
the fete, as Exameter and Pentameter which is also called 
Elegiacal. 1583 Stanyhurst Poems (Arb.) 12s The heroical 
and the elegiacal enterlaced one with the pother. 

2 . Of the nature of an elegy, pertaining to elegies. 
arch. Cf. Elegiac 2. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 769 An Elegiacall or sor- 
rowfull Epitaph. 1640 T. Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 92 An 
elegiacall letter upon the death of the king of Sweden. 
1846. Landor Exam. Shahs. Wks. II. 294 Study this higher 
elegiacal strain. 

Elegiambic (ed/d^siae-mbik), a. [f. L. clegia 
+ Iambic.] Of a metre : Consisting of half an 
elegiac pentameter, followed by an iambic dimeter. 
X72X-X800 Bailey Elegiambick Verse. 

EXe'giast. rare — [f. Elegy, after the ana- 

logy ot ecclesiast, etc.] A writer of elegies. 

1766^ Goldsmith Vie. W. xvii. 47 These Elegiasts. .are in 
despair for griefs that give the sensible part of mankind very 
Utile pain. 

t Elo-gic, a. Obs.~° [f. Elect + -ic.] = 
Elegiac. 

In some modern Diets. 

Eriegio-grapher. rarc~~°. [f. Elegy, on the 
analogy of biographer .] A writer of elegies. 

1623 in Cockeram, 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-61 
in Bailey. 1864 in Webster ; and In mod. Diets. 

J* Ele’gious, o. Oh. rare. [f. Elegy + -ous.] 
Resembling an elegy; hence, lugubrious, melan- 
choly, mournful. • , 

1632 Quarles Div. Fancies iv. x, Th’affnghted heav ns 
sent down elegious Thunder. 1635 — Embl. v. 1 (1818) 259 
If your elegious breath should hap to rouse A happy tear. 

Elegist (e-lfdsist). [f. Elegy + -1ST.] The 
writer of an elegy. 

, X774 Warton Fug. Poetry (2840) 1 . 05 Our elegist, and the 

1 chroniclers, impute the crime . . to the advice of the king 
| of France. 
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Elegit (flf Law. [f. L. elegit ‘he has 

chosen ’, 3rd pers. sing, perfect tense of eligerc to 
choose; see quot. 1809.J A writ of execution, 
by which a creditor is put in possession of (formerly 
half) the goods and lands of a debtor, until his 
claim is satis Bed. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VI J, c. 36 § 1 To sue execution . . by 
write or wry ties of Elegit. 1632 Star C/utnib. CVw«‘(i886) 
124 He tooke forth an Elegit for the rest of the Judgment." 
1796 J. Anstey Pleaders G. (1803) 70 Quare clausum fregit 
May breed a monster called Elegit. 1809 Tomlins Law. 
Diet., Elegit from the words in the writ, elegit sibi liberari, 
because the plaintiff hath chosen this writ of execution. 
1876 Digby Real Prop. v. § 5. 247 The writ . . has ever since 
the Statute of Westminster II been called the writ of elegit. 
b. The right secured by this writ. 

1715 M. Davies At ft. Brit. I. 309 As for Tenancy of 
Elegit, Statute-merchant and Staple, etc. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. s.v., The creditor . . during that term . . is tenant 
by elegit. 

Elegize (e*lfd33iz), v. [f. Elegy f -ize.] 

1 . iiitr. a. To write an elegy ; also const, upon ; 
b. To write in a mournful strain. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Ckr. m. 1. iii. (1852)313 His death 
gave the same gentleman occasion thus to elegize upon him. 
1754 H. Walpole Lett. I. 329 (D.), I . . should have elegized 
on for a page or two farther. x886 Edin. Rev. July 155 
Propertius and Tibullus elegised. 

2 . trans. To write an elegy upon. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards 266 The bard who soars to elegise 
an ass. a 1845 Hood Poems (1846) II. 66 Whose late, last 
voice must elegise the whole. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. 
x. ii. 590 He elegises poor Adrienne Lecouvreur, tile Actress. 
Elegug, var. of Eligug. 

Elegy (e'l/d^i). [ad. Fr. elegie, ad. L. elegTa , 
ad. Gr. eAeycta, f. i\tyos a mournful poem.] 

X. A song of lamentation, esp. a funeral song or 
lament for, the dead. 

1514 Barclay Cyt . <5- Uplondyshm. Introd. 69, I tell mine 
elegy. 15^4 Drayton Idea 749 My Lives complaint in dole- 
full Elegies. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. ix. 140 The 
Church’s song is most of it Elegy. 1750 Gray Elegy xxi, 
Their name, their years.. The place of fame and elegy 
supply. 1762 Goldsm. Nash x8o The public papers were 
filled with elegies. — {title) Elegy of a Mad Dog. X812 
Scott Rckeby v. xvii, Thy strings mine elegy shall thrill, 
My Harp alone. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxv. 12 Death's 
dark elegy. 

2 . Vaguely used in wider sense, app. originally 
including all the species of poetry for which Gr. 
and Lat. poets adopted the elegiac metre. See 
also quots. 1755 and 1833. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. nr. ii. 379 There is a man .. hangs 
. . Elegies on brambles . . defying the name of Rosalinda 
1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett . I. xxxiv. 120 A subject 
affording many poetical turns .. inan heroic elegy. 1755 
Johnson, Elegy , a short poem without points or turns. 
a 1763 Shenstone Wks. <5- Lett. (1768) I. 17 They gave the 
name of elegy to their pleasantries as well as lamentations. 
1833 Coleridge Table-T. 23 Oct., Elegy., may treat of 
any subject, but . . of no subject for itself . . always and 
exclusively with reference to the poet. 1859 Kingsley Bums 
Misc. I. 379 The poet descends from the . . dramatic domain 
of song, into the subjective and reflective one of elegy. 

3 . a. Poetry, or a poem, written in elegiac metre. 
+ b. [after Gr. i\cy efor] An elegiac distich [obs.). 

. 1589 PuttenhAm Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 64 Long lamentation 
in Elegie. 1794 T. Taylor Pausanias ’ Greece II. 369 An 
elegy on one of these bases .. signifies that the statue., 
was that of Philopocmen. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 126 
The elegy, which [Mimnermus] adopted as the organ of his 
voluptuous melancholy . . had been invented by another 
Ionian poet, CaJlinus. 1862 Mekivale Rom. Evtp. (1871) 
V. xli. X24 Ovid was the successor in elegy of Propertius 
and Tibullus. 

Elekte, obs. variant of Elect. 
t Elelendisli, a. Obs. Forms : 1 elelendisc, 
2 -is, holelendis, (helendis). [OE. /din disc, f. 
/e-land (see Eilland) + -isc, -ish.] Of another 
land, foreign. 

a xooo Lamb. Ps. xxxviii[ix). 13 (Bosw.) Elelendisc ic eom 
mid 5 e. cui$Lamb. Horn. 81 Nu kumeS pes hclendisse 
Mon..elelenais he is icleped for he is of unkupe pode. 
Eleme (eri/mi). Comm. Also 9 elemi. [a. 
Turk. s-o&Jl (transliterated He mi by Kedhonsc) 
something sifted or selected.] attrib. \ n Eleme 
figs , a kind of dried figs from Turkey. 

1879 Ettcycl. Brit. IX. 154 The best kind, known as elemi, 
are shipped at Smyrna. x 838 Grocer's Price List, Fine 
Eleme rigs. 

Element (e-l/ment), sb. Forms: 3-4, 7 ole- 
in ens (//.), 4 ela-, elemente, 5 elymente, 6 
elyment, elemente, 4- element, [a. OF. ele- 
ment, ad. L. clementum , a word of which the 
etymology and primary meaning are uncertain, but 
which was employed as transl. of Gr. ctoix/iov in 
the various senses : — a component unit of a series ; 
a constituent part of a complex whole (hence the 
* four elements *) ; a member of the planetary 
system ; a letter of the alphabet ; a fundamental 
principle of a science.] 

X. A component part of a complex whole. 

♦ of material things. 

X. Unc of the simple substances of which all 
material bodies are compounded.* 

i* a. In ancient and mediaeval philosophy these 


were believed to be : Earth, water, air, and fire. 
See examples in 9 . Obs. exc. Hist. 

fb. In pre- scientific chemistry the supposed 
‘elements * were variously enumerated, the usual 
number being-about five or six. (See quots.) 

1724 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 2 (1822) 17 The chemist makes 
spirit, salt, sulphur, water, and earth, to be their five ele- 
ments. 1765 Diet. Art § Sc. II. s.v. Element [enumerate 
Water, Air, Oil, Salt, Earth]. 

c. In modem chemistry applied to those sub- 
stances (ofwhich more than seventyare now known) 
■which have hitherto resisted analysis, and which 
are provisionally supposed to be simple bodies. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client, i. (1814)^8 Bodies . . not 
capable of being decompounded are considered .. as ele- 
ments. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. I. in Sugar is com- 
posed of three dements, carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
1841 Emerson Ess. Hist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 17 Fifty or sixty 
chemical elements. 1854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 
6/1 The proximate elements are formed by the union of 
several ultimate elements. x88x Williamson in Nature 
No. 618. 4x4 The foundation of., chemistry was laid by the 
discovery of chemical elements. 

2. In wider sense : One of the relatively simple 
substances of which a complex substance is com- 
posed ; in pi. the ‘raw material* of which a thing 
is made. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frcres T. 206 Make ye yow newe bodies 
alway Of elementz. 1503 Hooker Eccl. Pol. l iii, If those 
principall & mother elements of the world, whereof all 
things in this lower world are made, should loose the qualities 
which now they haue. x6xo Shaks. Temp. 111. iii. 6x The 
Elements Of whom your swords are temper’d may as well 
Wound the loud windes. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 319 
The two elements [Fibrineand the Red Corpuscles] separat- 
ing from each other laterally. 

3. The bread and wine used in the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist. Chiefly//. 

[The word elenienta is used in late L. in the sense of 
‘articles of food and drink, the solid and liquid portions of 
a meal ' (see Du Cange) ; but in the 'ecclesiastical use there 
is probably a reference to the philosophical sense of mere 
‘matter' as apart from ‘form’; the ‘form’, by virtue of 
which the ‘ elements' became Christ’s body and blood, being 
believed to be imparted by the act of consecration.] 

*593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. xv. i. (1611) 128 Vnto the ele- 
ment let the word bee added, and they two make a Sacra- 
ment. a 16 00 tr. Calvin* s Comm. Prayer-bk. in Phenix 
(1708) II. 245 As if these Elements were turn’d and chang'd 
into the Substance of his Flesh and Blood. 1607 Hieron 
Wks. 1 . 256 Such slender Scvnlikely elernens of water, bread 
& wine. 1633 D. Rogers Sacraments 132 They. . bring an 
whole unbroken Element, made of a fine white delicate 
wafer. 1745 Wesley Answ. C/t. 35 He deliver’d the Ele- 
ments with his own Hands. x866 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 354 
Elements, the materials used in the Sacraments. 

4. a. Physiol. A definite small portion of an 
animal or vegetable structure. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anivt . Kingd. 654 Two elements [of 
a vertebra] which embrace the spinal marrow. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary’s P/taner. 4- Ferns. 182 Small vascular 
bundles composed of narrow elements. Ibid. 459 On the 
side of the wood, new elements . . are constantly added. 

b* One of the essential parts of any scientific 
apparatus ; used esp. of simple instruments united 
to form a complex instrument of the same kind. 
Voltaic clement', usually = Cell 10 , but some- 
times = electrode. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic yi. (1833) 148 We can even 
reproduce them . . with the simplest elements of our optical 
apparatus. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal . ix. 67 An 
electric battery of 50 Bunsen’s or Grove’s large elements. 

• ** of non-material things. 

6 . A constituent portion of an immaterial whole, 
as of a concept, character, state of ’things, com- 
munity, etc. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. i. 357 There's little of the 
melancholy element in her, my lord. 1678 Cudworth 
Intcll. Syst. 7 These simple Elements of Magnitude, 
Figure, Site and Motion . . are all clearly intelligible as 
different Modes of extended Substance. 1833 Browning 
Pauline 2r, I strip mytnind bare — whose first elements I 
shall unveil. 1841 Emerson Eng. Traits, C/uirac/er Wks. 
(Bohn) II.61 This [English] race has added new elements 
to humanity, and has a deeper root in the world. 1845 
Graves in Ettcycl. Metrop. 783/1 Mixed with bigotry and 
superstition, it [the canon law] will be found to j contain 
many pure elements. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876) 
I. iii. 93 la our old constitution we find the elements of 
feudalism. X870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. III. 387 Size is 
certainly one main clement of beauty. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. vii.§5 (1882)386 The woollen manufacture had be- 
come an important element in the national wealth. Mod. 
The Celtic and Teutonic elements in the population, 
b. Often followed by of— 1 consisting of*. 
x8sx Helps Friends in C. I. xx These practices have 
elements of charity and prudence as well as fear and mean- 
ness in them. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, vii. 129 It had its 
usual element of cant.. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. c) I. 241 
The greatest strength is observed to have an element of 
limitation. . 1869 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876)111. xiL 162 
Mingled with all this there is a certain element of grim 
merriment. 

6 . One .of the facts or conditions which ‘ enter 
into * or determine the result of a process, calcula- 
tion, deliberation, or inouiry. Also withtf/(cf. 5 b). 

x8x* Woodhouse Aslrott.yx. 66 The length of a sidereal 
year (an element of little or no importance in Astronomy). 
* 8*3 Chalmers Sentt. 1. 129 His will was reduced to an 
clement of utter insignificancy’. 184* W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 32 If the element of quantity be included, this ob- 


jection will not apply. x866 Crump Banking iii 7: 
periodical publication of accounts by the joint-stock banL 
furnishes a very important element in coming to a decision 
1876 Mozley Univ. Sentt. iv. 88 Everything depends upon 
one element in the case, which element they cannot get at. 

7. spec, (pi.) di. Astron . The data necessary to 
determine the orbit of a heavenly body.* b. Ctys- 
tallography. Those needed to determine the form 
of a crystal. 

1788-9 Howard Ettcycl. , Elements , in astronomy, are., 
those fundamental numbers, which are employed in the 
construction of tables of the planetary motions. 1816 Put” 
fair Nat. Phil. 1 1 . 197 The elements of their [comets’] orbits 
. . agreed nearly with those of the Comet of 1682. 1834 
Mrs. Somerville Conttex. Phys. Sc. ii. [1849) 12 This de. 
pends upon seven quantities called the elements of the 
orbit. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 41 The three angles 
between the axes and two of the ratios between the pan- 
meters, are called the elements of the crystal. 

8 . Math. An infinitesimal part of a magnitude 
of any kind ; a differential. 

I 7 2 7 ”S I Chambers Cycl,, Element of an area, called also 
its differential, is the rectangle . . of the semi-ordinate.. into 
the differential of the absciss. 1882 Minch in Utiipl. A 7 - 
ncmat . 112 P any point in the lamina at which the element 
of mass is dm. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. T/i. Elccir. 
Sf Magn. I. 250 The molecular distributions within the ele- 
ment of volume dx dydz. 

XI. The ‘ four elements \ 


9. Used as a general name for earth, water, air, 
and fire ; originally in sense I, to which many of 
the earlier instances have explicit reference; now 
merely as a matter of traditional custom. 

a X300 Signs be/. Judgnt. 177 in E. E.P. (1862)12 pc otii. 
dai pe fure elemens sul cri .. merci ihsu fiz man, C13CO 
Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 120 Bynethe the loweste heune 
. . Beoth the four elementz, of wham we beoth i-wrojt 
as 340 Hampole Psalter ix. 34 pe erth is pe end of thyngw 
& pe last element. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 97 It [air] is eke 
the thridde element. 1483 Caxton Cato 4 The foure Cle- 
mentes menace alle men that thanke not god. 1535 
Coverdale Wisd. xix. 18 The elementes turned in to them 
selues, like as whan one tune is chaunged vpon an instni- 
ment of musick. 1645 Digby Nat . Bodies iv. (1658)37 There 
are but four simple bodies : and these are rightly named 
Elements. 1656 H. More Antid.Ath.{ 1712) Gen. Pref.15 
Regions of looser particles of the third Element 1711 Tofe 
Temp. Fame 447 Thro’ undulating air the sounds are 
sent, And spread o’er all the fluid element. 1723 Bnton 
No. iii. Rich wines and high-season’d Ragouts supply the 
place of -Vegetables and meer Element. 1787 G. WhiteAVA 
borne i. 3 Fine limpid water, .much commended by those who 
drink the pure element. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 111. 
When elements to elements conform, And dust is as it 
should be. 1886 T. K. Oliphant New Eng. II. 219 If the 
great authors named were set up as models.. we should 
never hear of fire as ‘ the devouring element’. 

b. fig. 

x8i3 Wellington Lett . in Gurw. Disp. XI. 12 A British 
minister cannot have too often under his view the element 
by which he is surrounded. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Lccke i- 
(1876) 2 Italy . . where natural beauty would have become 
the very element which I breathed.' 

+ 10. The sky ; ? also; the atmosphere. Obi l 

[This sense is app. due to med.L. 1 element tint ignis, as a 
name of the starry sphere; - but there may be a mixture 
of the sense ‘ air'.] , , 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 371 A meruelous l>lt fro 
ment dyd glyde. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 15* I •• s ^, wc “ 
craggy rocke. .neare to the element. X534 More * re . 
Passion Wks. 1307/1 The moone & the sterres appe« w 
the element. 1580 Sidney Arcadia v. (1590)458 Morning 
had taken full possession of the element. x 634 1 ’ llLT0 ‘ 
Corntis 299, I took them for a faery vision Of so me S a > 
creatures of the element. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xix. 33 x a 
thick Snow, Which Boreas bloweth through the Element. 
1714 Gay ShephereCs Week vi. 3 note, Welkin., is frequently 
taken for the Element or Sky. . . 

b. ? One of the ‘ heavens ’ or celestial spheres 
of ancient astronomy (see Sphere) ; also (rarely) 
one of the heavenly bodies themselves. Obs. 

[Cf. med.L. clementa ‘planets* and ‘signs of the zodiac » 
but neither of these senses is clearly evidenced in our ^ u .° ; 

a X300 Cursor M. 395 pe sterres gret and smale pat 
mayse..In pe ouermast element of allc. £"1384 C nAUCE f..t* 
Fame 975 Wyth fetheris of Philosophye To passen evc J) , 
element. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Ilk. M. A vrcl. (* 5 w> 
These were the fyrste that wold serche the troutnc 01 
elementes of the heuen. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pci. *- ,x » 
Sunne, the Moone, any one of the heauens or clem 
1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 464 Witnesse you euer-bum g 
Lights aboue, You Elements, that clip vs round about. 

11. pi. Atmospheric agencies or powers. 

*555 Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. jv. (Arb.) 81 Owns nation 
hadde trowbled the elementes. 1605 Shaks. Lear id-ii* * 
I taxe not you, you Elements with vnkindnesse. a 
Bake-weli* Introd. Geok (1815) 239 Diminution of ' A 
the incessant operation of the elements. 1855 I , 

Philip II, 1. iv. (1857) 61 Too gallant a cavalier to bcdnuniw 
by the elements. 1866 Neale Sequences IL 102 I nc 
of elements above. , - c 

12. TTiat one of the * four elements v’htcn ^ 
the natural abode of any particular class °fh un S 
beings; • said, chiefly of air and water. Hence 
■transf. and fig. (a person's) ordinary range 0 
activity, the surronndings in which one fce»s a 
home ; the appropriate sphere of operation of an) 
agency. Phrases, in, out o/i one's) element • 

1598 Shaks. Merry IP. iv.it. x86 She workes by CbnrmcS’* 
beyond our clement. 1599 Broughton's Lett.ww . 50 * °L 
in for all day .. it is your clement. x66? Milton' / 

275 Our torments also may in length of time Ikeo mc 
Elements. 1673 Temple Observ. United Prcv, 
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I. 69 It seems to be with Trade, as with the Sea (its Ele- 
ment). 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 73 When they 
came to make boards . . they were quite out of their de- 
ment. 1784 Johnson in Boswell III. 629 The town is my 
element; there are my friends, there are my books. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xit. (1865) 104 My proper element of 
prose. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 534 Ferguson^ was 
in his element. 1874 Maurice Friendship Bks , iii. 69 
Englishmen were to be taught that ..the sea was to be 
their element. Mod. Some fishes can live a long time after 
removal from their element. 

III. 13. Primordial principle, source of origin. 

rare. 

2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 61/1 Infinity is . . the 
principle and Element of things. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
Concl., That God, which ever lives and loves, One God, 
one law, one element. 

IV. 14. pi. 't'The letters of the alphabet 
(obs.). Hence, the rudiments of learning, the 'A, 
B, C * ; also, the first principles of an art or science. 

1382 WyclifGVi/. iv. 9 Hou ben 3e turned, .tosyke, or free!, 
and nedy dementis. 1552 Huloet Elcmentes or principles 
of grammer— j Clementes letters wherof be made syllables. 
2622 Brinsley Lud. Lit. i. (1627) 7 Beginning at the very 
first Elements, even at the A, B, C. 1644 Milton Edtic. 
(1738) 137 At the same time . . might be taught . . the Ele- 
ments of Geometry. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exevtp. u. viii. 
60 Man knows first by dements & after long study leams a 
syllable, & in good time gets a word. *799 Mackintosh 
Stud. Law Nat., §c. Wks. 1846 I. 342 Public lectures . . 
have been used . . to teach the dements of almost every 
part of learning. 1833 Cruse Eusebius iv. xxiv. 161 Books 
containing dements of the faith. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) 
III. 425 Calculation and geometry and all the other elements 
of instruction. 

b. Euclid's Elements', the title of a treatise on 
the rudiments of Geometry. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 8/2 Those [propo- 
sitions! which Euclid hath reduced into his Elements. 1793 
T. Beddoes Math. Eyid. 47 As if the elements of Euclid 
were not already tedious enough. 1828 Lardner Euclid 
Pref., Euclid's Elements were first used in the school of 
Alexandria. 

+ E lement, v. Obs . Also 6 eUement. [f. 
prec. sb.] 

1. trans . To compound of elements. 

1400 [see Elemented Ml. a.]. 1477 Norton Ord.Alch.v. 
in Ashm. 86 The third thinge elemented of them all. c 1535 
[see Elemented ppl. a.], 1582 Batman On Bart hoi. xi. xvi. 
165 Foure elements., of the which all things ellemented. .are 
made, a 163* Donne Poems (1650) 194 As of this all, though 
many parts decay, The pure which elemented them shall 
stay. 2647 Faringdon Serin. (1672) 1 . 135 Man thus created, 
thus demented and composed. 

2 . fig. 

x6z8 Donne Scrm. xlviiL 487 Elemented and composed of 
Heresies. x64oWaltonZ><w«<?38 His very soul was demented 
of nothing but sadness. 1670 — Lives 1. 33 Absence . . doth 
remove Those things that Elemented it [sublunary love], 
1654 Whitlock Zootomia 32 A world elemented with Sinne 
and Misery. 

3. To instruct in the rudiments of learning; cf. 
Element sb. 14. 

1651 Reliq. Wotton. 489, I thought he had been better 
demented at Eton. 1662 [see Elemented ppl. a. 2]. 

Elemental (elime'ntal), a. [f. prec. + -al.J 
1 . Of or pertaining to the ‘ four elements \ earth, 
air, fire, and water, or to any one of them. 

15x9 Interl. Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I. 11 The 
lower region, called the elemental. 1561 Eden ArCNauig. 
1. iv, The worlde is deuided into two regions : Celestiall, and 
Elemental!. 1635 Swan Spec. M, (1670) 465 The. . purifying 
both of the Elements and Heavens in their Elemental 
qualities. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 169 All subsists by ele- 
mental strife. r8z4 Miss Mctford Village Ser. i. (1863) 73 
Mixing the deep note of love with the elemental music. 
1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. 11. vi. 98 With no prospect of 
breakfast beyond elemental liquor. 1851 — Sterling 111. 
ii. (1872) 174 Elemental tumults, and blustering wars of 
sea and sky. 

+ 2. Composed of, or produced by, the elements ; 
material as opposed to spiritual ; inorganic as 
opposed to vital ; 4 material * as opposed to ‘ for- 
mal * : also, in the condition of raw material. Obs. 

1574 Whitgift Def Aunsw. 11. Wks. 1851 I. 255 An ex- 
ternal thing and elemental, but not indifferent. X577 Dee 
Rclat. Spir. 1. (1659) 391 All Elemental Creatures. 1602 
Fulbecke \st P t. P avail. 80 The Law considereth not bare 
and elemental! bodies, but bodies apparelled. x6os Timme 
Quersit. Ded. 2 Without the which [the spirit] the elemental 
and material character . . profiteth not. 1610 Histrio-m. vi. 
131 This elementall bodie (thus compact) Is but a scattred 
Chaos of revenge. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 35 A kind of 
massacre whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of 
an elementall life. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. iai Nor 
is onely an animall heate required hereto [for hatching eggs), 
but an elementall and artificial! warmth will suffice. 

'fb. absol. vquasw£. in pi.) The bread and wine of 
the Eucharist considered apart from their con- 
secration. Obs. 

a 1655 Vines LorcC s Stepp. (1677)298 The elemental of 
bread and wine. 

f3. Applied to fire, in two different senses (cf. 
v Elementary 3). a. Material, physical, literal, as 
opposed to * spiritual ’ or figurative; also, such ns 
exists in this lower world, b. In its (hypothetical) 
pure condition, as opposed to the impure form in 
which it is actually known. Obs. 

2533 Hylton's Scala Per/., God is not fyre elementall 1x494 
. eletnentare].- 1627 F. E. Hist . Edw. II, (1680) 6 Majestick 
thoughts, like Elemental fire, should tend still upwards. 


1751 Johnson Rarnbl. No. 9974 Vanish like elemental fire. 
J 755 Voung Centaur L Wks. X757 IV. 129 A fire elemental 
is diffused through all nature. 

4. Pertaining to the powers or agencies of phy- 
sical nature. Elemental spirits , gods, etc. : those 
which are personifications of natural phenomena, 
or are associated with particular departments of 
nature. So elemental worship, religion. 

xSzx Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. i, Elemental Genii .. 
From Heaven's star-fretted domes. 1850 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. {1865) I. v. 231 Elemental worship of the grossest kind. 
1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) 1 . 42 To rise to intercourse with 
these elemental spirits of nature was the highest aim of the 
philosopher.. 1875 Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome IXVUM1877) 
554 He continued to serve his elemental fetiche, and intro- 
duced the rude black stone which represented the Sun. X876 
G ladston E Homeric Synch r. 109 Amphitrite appears in the 
Odyssey only as an elemental power. 

b. jig. Comparable to the great forces ofnatnre. 
x8zo L. Hunt Indicator No. 42 (1822) I. 336 A bold ele- 
mental imagination. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life i. 21 All 
great force is real and elemental. There is no manufacturing 
a strong will. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. n. 287 
With an elemental movement like the shifting of mighty 
winds. 1878 Mo rlcy Carlyle 275 The freedom and elemental 
grandeur of Byron. 

. + 5. Pertaining to the sky; also, governed by 
celestial influences. (Cf. Element sb. 10.) Obs. 

1527 Andrew Brunnvykds Distyl. Waters A j, Dystyl- 
Jacyon is an elementall thyng. 2583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 
H. 57 They observed .. the elemental signes and .tokens in 
the firmament. 1627 Feltham Resolves l xlvii, An ele- 
mental and ascentive soul. 

6. Of the nature of an ultimate constituent, 
whether of material or non-material things ; esp . 
of physical substances, simple, uncompounded. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 362 Elementall sub- 
stances. 1651 Btccs New Disp. 113 Without the elementall, 
true ... entity. 2773 Monboddo Language (1774) I. in. v. 482 
The division ofelemental sounds into Vowels andConsonants. 
iBzx Shelley Eli psych. 437 As clear as elemental diamond. 
1851 Brimley Ess. 115 Elemental passions and affections. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1878) 364 Minerals and the 
elemental substances. 1863 E. Neale Anal. Th, fy Nat. 
207 The primitive elemental operations of thought. 

7. That is an essential or integrant part of any 
unity; constituent. 

2639 Fuller Holy Wan. xiii. (1840) 21 The four elemental 
nations whereof this army was compounded. 2805 Ann. 
Rev. III. 254 Mere seasonings in the cauldron of public 
opinion, not its elemental ingredients. 2874 Motley Bar- 
neveld I. vii. 311 The few simple but elemental fibers which 
make up the tissue of most human destinies. 

8. Relating to the beginnings or first principles 
ofleaming; rudimentary; = Elementary 6. rare 
in mod. use. 

X577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 30 Them [Epistles] that 
haue need of an elemental introduction. 1589 Greene 
Menaph. (Arb.) 68 Everie elementall worde of arte. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Reliq. (1672)5 Some.. Method, .shortest 
and most Elemental. 2790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 353 
Elemental training to those higher and more large regards. 
1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Mail 21 . x. 328 An elemental 
work upon astronomy. 2855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. x. 
(1878) 334 Elemental truths, which have been assailed by 
some of the heresies of the day. 

Hence t Eleme’ntalisli a. (Alchemy.) Pure, un- 
compounded, lying at the base of other substances. 
Obs. rare— l . Eleme*ntaHsm, nonce-wd., worship 
of the elementary powers of nature. 

2672 J. Webster Mctallogr. viii. 120 The Elementalish 
Gold, .lies hid in many Earths. 2863 Dufk in Chr. Work 
July 273 Elemental ism, if I may coin a word, the worship 
chiefly of the Fire, the Air, the Water and the Sun. 
i ElementaTity. Obs. [f.prec. + -ITY.] The 
fact of being an element. 

1654 W hitlock Mann. Eng. 456 [Essay, ‘The Fifth Element, 
or, Of Detraction.] By this I hope the Elementally (that 
is the universality) of Detraction, .is out of Dispute. 

i* Eleme'lltally, 'adv. Obs. [f. ' as prec. + 
-LY“.J In an elemental manner or sense. 

2643 Milton Divorce 11. xv. (2852) 101 Those words., 
elementally understood, are against nature. 

Elementaloid (el/ine-ntaloid), a. [f. Ele- 
mental + -01D.J Chem. Like an element ; having 
the appearance of, or behaving like, an element. 

2885 in Ogilvie SuPp. 

Elementarian (erifmentea'rian). rare—', [f. 
Elementary + -ian.] One who has not advanced 
beyond the rudiments of his studies. 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. xiii. 355 Elementarians 
who are not sufficiently qualified to be advanced. 

Elementarily (el/me-ntarili), adv. [f. Ele- 
3IENTARY + -LY 2 .] In a simple or rudimentary 
manner ; also, d* by purely physical causes (obs.). 

1643 R. O. Man's Mori. v. 21 The Rationall Facultje in 
Man . . may as well be producted elementarily by Man. 2849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. (1855) 52 Explaining elementarily. 
Elementarin.es S (el/me-ntarines). [f. as j 
prec. + -ness.] The quality of being elementary. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol.Ckym. 250 The material elemen- 
tary ness of concrets. 2862 C. J. Vaughan Bk. 4- Life 64 
Things almost puerile in their elementariness. 2882 N. V. 
Nation 386 The elementariness of * the things of the mind ’. 

t Eleme'ntarist. Obs. rare— K [f. Elemen- 
tary + -1ST.] One who treats of the ‘four 
elements *. 

2651 Biggs New Disp. 239 Putrefaction, according to that 
great Eleraentarist, Aristotle, is, etc. 


f ElementaTity. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Elemen- 
tary + -ty.] = Elementariness. 

2650 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 42 Creatures., 
farre above the condition of elementarily. 

Elementary (eUme-ntari). Forms : 5-6 ele- 
mentary, -air, -arie (7-8 elimentarie, -y). [ad. 
L. elementdrius, f. element urn ; see Element and 
-Alt, -ary. Cf. F. lliineniaire.’] 

1. Of or pertaining to the four elements or any 
one of them ; = Elemental i. rare in mod. use. 

_ 2549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 47 The fyrst part [of the varld] 
is the regione elementair. 2605 Timme Quersit. r. v. 22 
The elementary qualities passiue. 02645 Howell Lett. 
(1630) III. 29 A. species of living Creatures in the Orb 
of the Moon, which may bear som analogic with those of 
this Elementary world. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iii. 
46 If our Light be a Substance, its either Heavenly, or 
Elementarie. a 2761 Law Comf. Weary Pilgr. (1809) 
This elementary world. 2856 Tail's Mag. XXIII. 763 
is year of peace has been distinguished by ‘elementary ’ 
war — by deluges and earthquakes. 

+ 2. Composed of, or produced by, the (four) ele- 
ments ; material, physical ; opposed to spiritual, 
celestial, etc. ; = Elemental 2. Obs. 

c 2440 (see 3]. 2622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (2653) 239 
A Mineral is an elementarie body that is of it self firm and 
fixed. 2635 Swan Spec. M. iii. § 2 (1643) 48 The uncreated 
Light (viz. God) commanded this elementarie light to be. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Med.(iZ5i)qA false and elementary 
apparition. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic ' 1. iii. (1840) 88 The 
Devil, .set his human and elementary instruments at work. 
2750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 48 Others ..say, there is 
only an elementary virtue in stones. 

fb. That is in the condition of raw material. 
1799 tr. Meistcds Lett, on Eng. 145 There is more gross 
ana elementary matter in the English diet. 

+ 3. Applied to air, fire, water, earth (cf. Ele- 
mental 3) : a. Physical, material, literal, as 
opposed to figurative or 4 spiritual'*, also, such as 
they exist in this lower world, b. In their state 
of pure elements, as opposed to the impure state in 
which they arc cognizable by the senses. 

c 2440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxxiii, God 
is not fyre elementare. 1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God 
438 Some ... held the Christalline heavens composed of 
waters, .of a farre other nature then the Elementary. 2652 
French Yorksk. Spa ii. 7 The whole Elementary air being 
of its owne nature most subtile. 2658 Torments of Hell in 
Phtnix (2708) II. 438 Corporal elementary Fire is light .. 
the Fire of Hell is not corporal Fire. 1783 Kirwan in 
Phil. Trans. LXXII. 230 Fixed air., when stripped of 
phlogiston, and impregnated with, .elementary fire, becomes 
again dephlogisticated air. 2794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 56 
Glass appears to be the true elementary earth, and all mixed 
bodies are only glass in disguise. 

4. Pertaining to the great forces of nature. Ele- 
mentary gods-, the gods of the elements. Cf. 
ELEMENTAr, 4, which is now in more frequent use. 

2739 H. Walpole Corr. (1820) I. 23 The elementary god of 
fire. 2842 Elphinstone Hist. India I. 173 The worship 
of the old elementary gods. 

b. fig. Comparable to the great forces of nature. 
2865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. 185 Byron .. the greatest 
elementary power, .in our literature since Shakespeare. 

J* 5. Like one’s ‘native element’; congenial. Obs. 
2760 H. Brooke Fool of Quality (1792) v. 5 He found their 
manners congenial and elementary to his own natural turn 
and disposition. 

6. Of the nature of an (absolutely or relatively) 
ultimate constituent. Of chemical substances; 
Simple, not decomposable. 

2622 Peacham Conipi. Gent. xv. 162 As if light were a 
quality resulting of an elementary composition, it being 
created before all mixed bodies. 2736 Butler Anal. 1. t, 18 
The solid elimentary Particles of Matter. 2752 Harris Her- 
mes (2841) 210 To about twenty plain elementary sounds . . 
we owe that variety of articulate voices. 1823 Bakewell 
lutrod. Gcol. (1815! 33 The elementary substances of which 
[rocks] are composed are very few. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan. 
Der. II. xxxiii. 339 What one may call the elementary ex- 
pressions of the face. 

b. Math. Of the nature of an element or infini- 
tesimal part (see Element S). 

2882 Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 83 Elementary polar area 
of the curve C. 2885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. 
Elcctr. <5 - Magn. I. 98 An elementary area of that surface. 

7. Of the nature of elements or rudiments; ru- 
dimentary, introductory. Elementary book, writer, 
one that deals with first principles. Elementary 
school , one in which primary instruction is given. 

2542 Rccorde Gr. Artes (1575) 429 . 1 would not w/she yon 
to cleaue still to these elementarie _aydes._ 2597 Morley 
Introd . Mus. Annot., Musicke is diuided into two parts, 
the first may be called Elementarie or rudimental. 2793 
T. Beddoes Math. Evid. 27 The same thing must .. be .. 
true of every other elementary author. 2812 Sir. H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 24 Elementary books on the science. 2842 
Spalding Italy «$- It. 1 st. III. 341 In 1835, the elementary 
schools were 4422. i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (2865^22/2 Ele- 
mentary maxims of prudence. 2863 Lyell An/iq. Man 5 
These innovations have been treated of in my. .Manual of 
Elementary Geology- 

+ b. That has not advanced beyond the rudi- 
ments. Obs.' 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. (T.) Your courtier etemen- 
taryis one but newly entered, or as it were in the alphabet. 

+ Elementate, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod. 

L. elemaital-as , pass. pp!e. of ekment-an ; : see 
next.] = Elementatkd. rt) 
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1 471 Ripley Comp . Alch. ix. In Ashm. 277 Erth ys Gold, 
so ys the Sowle'also, Not Comyn'but Owers thus Elemen- 
tate. 1561 Eden Art Navig. 1. iv, Elementate, is euerie 
body compounded of the foure elementes. 

t E*lementate, v. Ohs. rare. [f- mod.L. 
elemental- ppl. stem 1 , of ekjncnlarc, f. clementum 
Element. 

The vb. elementare occurs in the Latin versions of Para- 
celsus; the original German has elemenlieren.] 

trans. a. To impregnate with an element; to 
compound out of elements, b. To be (one or 
more of) the elements of (a substance). 

1650 Ashmole Chym. Coll. 113 Fermented Ferment, equally 
elementated with every Element.. is Gold. 1660 tr. Para- 
celsus' Archid. 1. n. 15 The substance .. is not from that 
element which.. elementateth the substance. 

t E'lementa ted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ed.] 
Compounded of the four elements ; — Elemented ; 
hence, material, physical ; impregnated with an 
element. Elementated degrees : the ‘degrees’ (of 
‘hot’ or ‘cold’ quality) in medicinal substances, 
resulting from the proportions of their ‘ elements 
Hence Edementa-tedness. 

2605 TimiEQuersit. r. xiii. 67 Bodyes elementated, as wel 
of minerals as of vegetables. C2650 Wharton Soul of 
World Wks. (16S3) 657 Physicians should .. segregate the 
Medicinal vertues of things from the Body, and the Ele- 
mentated Impurities thereof. 1660 tr. Paracelsus' Archid. 
11. zoi The Sum or Number which respects the Elementated 
Degrees , is . .to be noted. 2662 J . Chandler Van Hclmont's 
Oriat. 43 A Body above an Elementated one, and heavenly. 
1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 26 Salt.. the first and last of Ele- 
mentated Bodies. 1660 tr. Paracelsus' Archid. 11. 109 
The External Elementatedness . . corrupts and breaks the 
former Nature. 

t Eleme*ntative, a - Obs. rare— 1 , ff. Ele- 
mentate ppl. a. + -1VE.] Of the nature of mere 
passive matter, inorganic. 

1477 Norton Ordin. Alch. i. in Ashm. 20 Mettalls be only 
Elementative, Having noe seede, nether feeling of life. 

t Elemented, ppl. a. [f. Element v. + -ed.] 

1 . Composed of or produced by (any or all of) 
the four elements. 

__ c 1400 Test. Love n. (1560) 288 b/2 0 fhcm all governments 
in this elemented world proceden. £*535 Denves Introd. 
in Palsgr. (1852) 1053 AH thynges ben elemented [Fr. elle- 
mentees] onely, as. .metals or be elemented and vegetables, 
as herbes. __ 2605 Timme Quersit. in. 142 Three distinct 
substances in euery natural elemented body. 1650 Ash- 
mole Chym. Coll., Mercury in all Elemented substances 
is one and the same. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chem. v. 350 That 
all Elemented bodies be compounded of the same number 
of Elements. 1771 Muse in Min. 77 Now rushing cataracts 
descend To calm the elemented fray. 

b. Impregnated with various elements ; fig. 

1650 Ashmole Chym . Coll. 24 Collecting into Books this 
Elemented Water falling from Heaven. 

2 . Instructed, well-grounded in one’s art. 

2662 Fuller Worthies 1. 23 The Fishery did breed the 
natural and best elemented seamen, 
f ETementiug, vhL sb. Obs. rare-' 1 , [f. as 
prec. + -ing *.) Calling into existence, origination. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett . (1654) II. 20 The first ele- 
menting and foundation of love. 

t Eleme’ntislx, a. Obs. [f. Element + -ish.] 
Of the nature of (any of) the four elements ; 
material, physical. 

2580 Sidney Arcadia ill. Wks. 264 Elementish and ethe- 
real parts. 1585-7 Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 277 Scornfully 
terming the . . water at baptism, elementish water. 1646 
F[isher] Mod. Divinity 222 God at first gave man an ele- 
mentish body.’ 

t ETemently, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Element sb. 
+ -IA' 1 .] Pertaining to the four elements. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. x. ii, (1495) 372 Elemently 
and heuenly fourme. 

Hie mi (e'Umi). Eorms: 6 (gumme) elimi, 
(gummi) elennij, 8 (gum) elimy, (elemni), 
7- elomi. [In Fr. ittmi, It., Sp. eJcmi, Pg. gumi- 
lemc ; of unknown (perhaps oriental) etymology ; 
the Arab, name IdmT, cited "by some writers, 

appears, according to Devic, to be known only as 
a very modern word. The name (gumi elimi) 
occurs in Vigo’s Latin Pratica (Rome 1517).] 

A stimulant resin obtained from various trees, 
as Canarium commune (Manilla), Idea Icicariba 
(Brazil), Elapkritttn elcmifenim (Mexico), used in 
plaistcrs, ointments, and the manufacture of var- 
nish. More fully Gum elemi. Also allrib. in 
elemi oil ( = Elemin), elemi resin , clemi tree. 

1543 Tr. A HERON Vigo's Chirurg. uu xiv. 104 b/i Of mas- 
tike .7. vi. of gumme elimi, armoniake dissolued w l wyne 
g.i. & ,7,. 2699 Descr. Isthmus of Darian 4 The Tree like- 
wise that affords Gummi Elemi grows here in great A- 
boundance. 1703 Lend. Gaz. No. 3898/3 The Cargo of the 
Galeon . . consisting of . . lollop, Gum Elemni, . .etc. 1714 
Fr. Bk. Rates 93 Gum Elimy per 100 weight 05 It. 00 so. 
2752 Chambers Cycl., Elemi is usually called gum elemi, 
though very improperly, inasmuch as it takes fire readily 
enough. 1831 T.P. Jones Convert. Chem. xxviiL 287 The 
principal resins arc common rosin, copal, lac-. , and^elemi. 
2851-9 Hooker in A dm. Man. Set. Enq. 427 Elemi is also 
produced in Mexico, where it is known as Copal. 1876 Har* 
lev Mat. Med. 664 Elemi tree is imported from Manilla 
Elemin (crifmin). Chem. [f. prcc. + -IN.] 
2858 Rovlj: & Head 'Mat.^ Med. (ed. 5) 391 The Elemi 
analysed , . yielded . . a peculiar crystalline body, Elemine. 


2882 Watts .D/rf. Chem. s. v., Oil of Elemi. — -Elemin. 
Elemi resin distilled with water yields a transparent colour- 
less oil, having the composition of a camphene. 
t Elench. (?Te*gk). Obs. Also 6 elenke, 
-eke, 6-7 elencke. [ad. (either .directly or 
through OF. elenche) ~L/eIench-us 3 a. Gr. cAeyx 0 * 
Elenchus.] 

1 . Logic. A syllogism in refutation of a propo- 
sition that has been syllogistically defended (see 
quot. i860 in Elenchus i) ; hence, in wider sense, 
a logical refutation. Ignorance of the clcnche : = 
Ignobatio elenchi (rare). 

a 1529 Skelton Col. Clouic 820 Nor knoweth his elenkes 
Nor his predicamens. 2597 Bacon Cottiers Good <5- Evill 
139 Their setierall fallaxes and the elenches of them. 2620 
J. Doyr.Advt. Seminaries 47 A fallacy called the ignorance 
of the Elenche. 2614 Jackson Creed in. Pref., The second 
. . contains, .an elench of those vulgar fallacies. 2632 Mas- 
singer Emp. of East 11. i, She will have her elenchs To cut 
off any fallacy I can hope To put upon her. 

b. Aristotle's Elenchs : his treatise 7 rcpl aotpt- 
ortKwv (\€'/x ojv ‘ concerning sophistical elenchs * 
or sophisms. (The title does not mean, as is 
implied in quot. iS37> ‘ concerning the refutation 
of sophisms \) Hence elench was often used for : 
A sophistical argument, a fallacy. 

1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (1611) 5 Your Elenchs, your 
Fallacies, your sillie Syllpgismes. 2572 Ascham Scholem. 
(Arb.) 232 Aristotle, .in his .. Elenches, should be. .fruitfull. 
2588 FrayncL Larmiers Log. vi. 36 A double Elench 1 utV> 
eih in this place, one of composition, an other of division. 
1605BACON Adv. Learti . 11. 54 This part concerning Elenches 
is excellently handled by Aristotle. 1667 Decay CJir. Piety 
ix. § 20. 308 Our common adversary, that old sophister . . 
puts the most abusive elenchs on us. 2689 Selden Table T. 
59 All your Elenchs in Logick come within the compass of 
Juggling. (2837 Hallam Hist. Lit. hi. iii. § 55 A similar 
doubt might be suggested with respect to the elenchs, or 
refutations, of rhetorical sophisms.] 

2 . An index, analytical table of contents. [So 
Gr. €\cyxo? ; cf. It., Sp. clcnco in same sense.) 

2563-87 Foxe^ A. §• M. (1596) 195/1 Certeine notes or 
elenchs upon this epistle. 27x5 in Kersey. 2722-2800 in 
Bailey. 1775 in Ash, 

Elen chic (Zle-qkik), a. [f. L. clcnch-us (see 
prec.) + -ia] = Elenctic. 

2850 Grote Greece 11. Ixviii. VIII. 634 History presents to 
us only one man who ever devoted his life to prosecute this 
duty of an elenchtc or cross-examining missionary. 

Elenchical (ile’gkikal), a . rare. [f. prec. + 
-al.] =prec. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 53 Elenchicall, or 
Confutative against Error. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 1832 in 
Webster. 2847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Ele’nchically, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -L\* 2 .] 
In an elenchical manner, by means of an elenchus. 

2646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref., Any Penne, that 
shall Elenchically refute us. 

t Elenchize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Elench + 
-ize.] intr. To make use of the elenchus ; to argue. 

2631 B. Jonson Nero Inn xi. vi. Hear him problematize. . 
Or syllogize, elenchize. 

11 Elenchus (rie*i}k£s). pi. elenchi. [L. 
elcnch-us , a. Gr. eXcyxos cross-examination. (Sense 
3 appears to be only Lat. ; peril, another word.] 

1 . a. Logic. ~ Elench i. b. Socratic clench: is ; 
the method pursued by Socrates of eliciting truth 
by means of short question and answer. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. m. 1258 , 1 shall bring you, with your 
pack Of fallacies, t’ Elenchi back. 2721-1800 in Bailey. 
1850 Maurice Mor. 4* Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 116 My [Socrates’] 
elenchus is nothing betterin itself than the logic. . ofany other 
professor. 2860 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. § X27. 272 Admit- 
ting the apparent correctness of the opposing argument, we 
may prove the contradictory of its conclusion by an unas- 
sailable argument of our own, which is then called an Elen- 
chus (eAeyvos). 2874 Mahatfy Soc. Life Greece xi. 340 
Such people, .cared little about even the Socratic elenchus. 
1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. BrcaJf. P. 713 No dull elenchus 
makes a yoke for her. 

2 . = Elench 2. Obs. 

2722-2800 in Bailey. 

f 3 . Antiq. (See quot.) 

2727-51 Chambers Cycl., Elenchus in antiquity, a kind 
of car -ring set with pearls. In mod. Diets. 

Elenctic (i'le’qktik), a. Also (incorrectly) 
elenchtic. [ad. Gr. ektyxTirc-os, d.ekeyx-civ to re- 
fute ; cf. prec.] Of or pertaining to refutation ; 
concerned with refutation ; that occupies himself 
with cross-examination. 

2833 Black «'• Mag . XXXIII. 627 His duty is elenchtic. 
2850 Grote Greece 11. Ixviii. VIII. 566 An elenchtic or cross- 
examining god. 2866 Mill in Earn. Rev. CXXIII. 335 
The dogmatic Plato seems a different person from the 
elenctic Plato. _ 

t Ele’nctical, a. Ohs. Also 7 (incorrectly) 
elenchticul. [f. prec. + -al.] Pertaining to elen- 
chus, concerned with logical refutation. 

26x5 Curry-C. for Cexc-C. i. 70 His next Chapter is 
wholy EJcnchticall. 1646 Wilkins Ecclesiastes § 2 (T.) 
Elenchtical ..which is usually called an use of confutation. 
2699 Burnet 39 Art. vi. U700) 87 In these Writings some 
uaxts are . . Elenchtical ot Argumentative. 2722-2800 in 
Bailey. 2847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

t E’lende. Obs. rare — l . [a. Ger. elend 1 Du. 
eland : cf. Eland.] An elk. 

2697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 502 That sort of Animal call’d 
the Alchc, Elche, or Elcnde. 


E’lenge, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1-3 
rnlenge, 3 elinge, (4 eling, elyng(e, 
eleynge, 7-8, 9 dial, ellinge), 2-6, 9 dial. 
elenge. Also Alange, q.v. [OE. ;(' 7 fnw, f. £ 
pref. + *lptge OTeut. *langfo- {. *lango- Lokg a. 
The two etymological senses of ' very long, tedious’ 
and * remote, lonely’, seem to blend in the lata 
uses. Chaucer abnormally accents elenge (rimiij 
with chak’iigcl\ 

+ 1 . Very long, tedious. Obs. 

C897 jElfred Gregory’s Past. v. 40 past hie bio3 on Klea. 
gum oingum. .^eSyldise. c 2430 ABC Aristotle 1 n Boha 
Bk. (1868) 11 E to elenge, ne to excellent, ne toeemesfL'i 

2 . Remote, lonely ; dreary, miserable. Obs. exc 
dial. 

c 2205 Lay. 15290 pe stude wes /Elenge 11275 Elinge] : rc 
hatte hit Stanhenge [i275 Stonhenge]. *11300 Cursor M. 
3075 An elenge lijf pare pai ledd. c 2300 St. Brandon 63; 
Eling ich 3eode her alone. 2377 Lancl. P. PL B. x. 94 
Elyng is pe halle. .per pe lorde ne be lady liketh noujte to 
sytte. *: 2^86 Chaucer IVyf Bathes T. 343 Povert is this 
although it seme elenge [v.r, alange, alenge, alinge). 
2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 341 Lanfrank leet neutre 
a man goo from hym helynge and sory. c 1400 Beryn 967 
Why do yee thus? this is an elyng fare. *11420 Oco-ttE 
De Reg. Princ. 1008 His labour to hym is the elengere. 
2481 Reynard (1844) 65 We goo not into another foreste, 
where we sholde be strange, and elenge. 2674 Ray S. % £. 
Country JVds. 65 Ellinge. 2858 Murray’s Hand-bk. Kent 
Introd. 32 The fairies.. may still be.. heard of in the more 
‘ elenge y (\onely) places of the Downs. 2875 Parish Stmrx 
Gloss.s.x.EllyngCy'Tis a terrible ellynge, lonesome old house 
H 3 . Explained in Diets, as f strange, foreign 
1678-96 in Phillips. 1722 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

t ETengely, a > an d Obs. In 4 elenge-, 
eling-, elyngelich(e, 8 elengelick. [f. Elesge 
+ -ly 1 and 2 .] 

A. adj. Soli tar}’, cheerless, miserable. B. adv. 
Drearily, miserably. 

c 1305 Land Cokayne 15 Elinglich. .may hi go, Whar 
wonip men no mo. 2377 Lancl. P. PI. B. XH. 45 Alisaundre, 
that al wan Elengelicne ended. 1393 Ibid. C. xxm. ,5 
Filosofres . . wonede wel elyngeliche and wolden nat be riche. 
2722-61 Bailey, Elengelick, strangely or miserably. Old. 
+ ETengeneSSe. Obs. Also 4 elangenes, 0 
ellingness. [f. Elenge + -ness.] Loneliness, 
dreariness, misery; 

c 1320 Setiyn Sag. (AV.) 1735 His seriaunts .. of alangenes 
him undernome. 2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
(.Tollem. MS.) Jacinctus hap virtu of comforte, and dop 
awey elengenesse. 02400 Rom. Rose 7408 She had a., 
scrippe of faint distresse, That full was of elengenesse. 
*z 2536 Hen. VIII Let . in Select.fr. Harl.Misc. (*793) M 7 
The great ellingness that I find here since your departing- 
Eleolite, -lith, var. forms of El.eolite. 
Eleot. ? Obs. A kind of apple. 

2676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 208 Eleots are npplesmuch 

in request in those Cider-countries for their excellent liquor. 

1732-1800 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson. 2775 in Ash; and 
in mod. Diets. . , . 

t ETephancy. Obs. [ad. L. elephav.ha, I. 
etephas, elephant-is , Elephant.] = Elephantiasis. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vtu kiv. (149s) *79 0 ne 
nianere Lepra comyth of pure Melancoly, and hyghl Lie- 
phancia. 1494 Fabyan vh. 651 Peynfull sykenesse, whicn 
of myne auctoure is callyd in Latyne Morbus Elephancie.) 
*547 Boorde Brtrv. Health cxiv. 43 In Englyshe it ^ 
named the Elephancy, or the Olyphant sicknesse. J® 01 
Holland Pliny II. 318 For the leprosie, elephansie, and an 
gouts or diseases of the ioynts. 2657 W. Coles 
in Eden clvi, Cancer, Elephancy and foul diseases of tne 
Skin. 

Elephant (e-l/fant). Forms : a. 4-6 °b-, 
olyfaiinte, (4 pi. olifauns, -fauntz), 4 olyfont, 
-funt, 5 -Ct olifant(e, 4 olephaunte, 5-6 °ly‘ 
phaunt, 4-7 oli-, olyphant(e. 4 Gl^ ans ' 

4- 5 ele-, elyphaunt(e, 5 elefaunte, 6 eliphQut, 

5- 6 elephante, 6- elephant. [ME. ol if aunt, a. 

OF. olifant , repr. a popular L. *olifanlu-tn 0™ ei ) c 5 
Fr. olifan ; cf. MLu. olfaiit , Bret, olifant , 
oliffanty Com. oliphans, which may be all from ML’ 
or OFr.), corrupt form of L. elcphanlutn , tUphMp' 
1 cm (noin. elephantus> - pitas , -phans), ad. and a- Gr. 
(\(tpas (gen. ikitpavros). The refashioning of tne 
word after Lat. seems to have taken place earlier 
in Eng. than in Fr., the Fr. forms with el- being 
cited only from 1 5th c. . % 

Of the ultimate etymology’ nothing is really known. * 
the Gr. word is found (though only in sense ivory t 
Homer and Hesiod, it seems unlikely’ that it can 
have supposed, of Indian origin. The resemblance in so * 
to Hcb. qbtf eleph ‘ ox * has given rise to a 0 

derivation from some Phoenician or Punic compound ol (ia 
word ; others have conjectured that the word may be i Am " 
See Yule Hobson- 7 obson Suppl., s.v. For the possible re 1 a 
tion to this word of the Tcut. and Slavonic name for ca » 
see ^Oi. fend. The origin of the corrupt Romanic ' 

ot- is unknown, but they’ may’ be compared with L>. et *» 
ollz’a, ad. Gr. eAoior, «’ Aat’a.] « _ 

1. A huge quadruped of the Pachydcnnatc fil'd t 
haring long curving ivory tusks, and a prehensi e 
trunk or proboscis. “Of several species oucc us* 
tributed over the world, including Britain, ° n ) 
two now exist, the Indian and African ; the form 
(the largest of extant land animals) is often uset 
as a beast of burden, and in war. 
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c 1300 K. Alt’s . 854 Olifauns, and camelis, Weoren y- 
charged with vitailes. 1340 Ayenb. 84 Virtue makej* man . . 
strang ase olyfont. Ibid. 224 pe elifans nele na3t wonye 
mid his wyue, Jwrhuyle pet hi is mid childe. c 1374 Chau- 
cer Boetk. in. viii. 80 Mayst pou sourmounten pise olifuntz 
in gretnesse. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. v. xxviii. 
{1495) 138 The elyphaunt hath a longe nose lyke a trompe. 
<-1400 Maundev. xxii. 238 Olifauntz, tame and othere. 1430 
Lydc. Citron. Troy 11. xi, Elyphauntes and large Uni comes 
.. Forged of brasse. 148 r Caxton Jl/yrr. zz. vi. 75 An 
olyphaunt bereth wel a tour of woode vpon his backe. 15. . 
Ptvph. on State of Eng. in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. I. 316 
ffor the Skiaunderyng of the Olyfaunte with the long nose. 
1555 Eden Decades IV. itid. (Arb.) 3S3 The elephante (which 
sum caule an oliphant) is the biggest of all foure footed 
beastes. 1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. 11. (1880) 24 b, Of Ftyes 
they able are to make, great Eliphants in sight. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. $ Cr. 11. iii. 113 The Elephant hath ioynts, but none 
for curtesie. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 345 Th’ unwieldy Ele- 
phant To make them Mirth, .wreath’d His Lithe Proboscis. 
1 727 Thomson Summer 721 The huge Elephant, wisest of 
brutes. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xxviii, 563 Full-grown male 
elephants . » ranged in height at the withers from 9 feet 
9 inches to 9 feet 10 inches. 

b. Jig. of a man of huge stature. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. «$• Cr. 11. iii. 2 Shall the Elephant Aiax 
carry it thus ? 

c. Elephant'' s teeth (i.e. tusks) : ivory. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xxxiii. (1495) 480 
Salomons seruauntes broughte .. elephauntes teeth. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 73/3 The nauye of thekynge. .brouht. . 
teeth of Olyphauntes and grete richesses. rs6z Latte. 
Wills 1. (1857) 183 A sett of chest men of oliphants teeth. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 2 A Frigot .. her Lading 
Gold and Elephants teeth. 

2 . White elephant, a. (see quot.). b. fig. A 
burdensome or costly possession (from the story 
that the kings of Siam were accustomed to make 
a present of one of these animals to courtiers who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious, in order to 
ruin the recipient by the cost of its maintenance). 

1663 H. C[ogan] tr. Pinto's Travels xlviii. 274 The white 
elephant whereon he [the King of Siaml was mounted. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 451/2. White elephants . . are kept 
in the stables of the king [of Siam], and treated with a kind 
of veneration. 1883 Croft in Elyot's Governor I. Life 60 
Elyot regarded this new dignity much as the gift of a white 
elephant. 

3 . As the sign of an inn ; the modem ‘ Elephant 
and Castle \ 

1601 Shaks. Twcl. N. 111. iii. 39 In the South Suburbes, 
at the Elephant, Is best to lodge. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho.> 
(C. D. ed.) xxvii. 235 The far-famed Elephant who has lost 
his castle. 

+ 4 . a. Ivory [after L. elephant tts). b. A horn 
or trumpet of ivory [after OFr. olifant\ Ohs. 

c 1300 K. Alt's. J182 To mouth he set his olifaunt. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. xix. 77 A chair. .The substance silver and 
rich elephant. .1698 Dryden Virg./Encid ill. 595 Heavy 
Gold, and polished Elephant. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxi. 10 
The handle. .With steel and polish’d elephant adorn’d. 

5 . A Danish Order of Knighthood. 

1703 Loud. Gas. No. 3895/2 The King of Denmark con- 
ferred the Order of the Efephant upon the Duke of Meck- 
lembourg. 1751 Chambers Cycl. t Its badge, .is an elephant, 
with a castle on its back, set with diamonds, and hung on 
a watered sky-coloured ribband, like the George in England. 
.. In 1189 .. a gentleman among the Danish croisees 
killed an elephant ; in memory of which . . the order was 
erected. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 401/r The orders of 
knighthood [in Denmark} are the order of the Elephant, etc. 

6. Sea elephant: a species of Seal (ftlacro- 
rhinus proboscidcus) , the males of which have the 
snout somewhat prolonged. 

1798 Naval C/iron. (1799] I. 254 The sea elephant .. has 
been rather scarce. 1841 Petiny Cycl. XXI. 165 Macror- 
hinus proboscidcus . » Sea-Elephant and Elephant-Seal of 
the English. 

t 7 . A species of lizard mentioned by Plin)'. Ohs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. 451 Black Elephants .. which 
be the black kind of the Lizards. 1608 Topsell Serpents 
7x8 There be.. serpents called/ Elephants because whom- 
soever they bite they infect with a kinde of leprosie. 

, i* 8. [after Pg. elephante : see Elephanta.] ‘ A 
name given originally by the Portuguese to violent 
storms occurring at the termination, though some 
travellers describe it as at the setting in, of the 
Monsoon* (Yule). Obs. 

f* 5 S 4 Side 'Alt 75 (Y.) The kind of storm is known under 
the name of the Elephant ; it blows from the west.] x6x6 
Sir T. Roe in_ Purchas Pilgr. I. 549 (Y.) The 20th day 
(August), the night past fell a storme of raine called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of the raines. 1703 Art’s 
Improv. Introd. 26 Eighthly, Of Winds, and storms at Sea; 
as Trades- Winds, Huricanesl.EIephants, Monsoons. 

9 . Bot. A species of Scabious. 

1847 in Halliw. 1878 Britten & Holu Plant-n. 

10 . (more fully elephant-paper) : A size of 
drawing and cartridge paper measuring 28 x 23 
inches. Double elephant : a similar paper mea- 
suring 40 x 26 \ inches. 

1702 Lend. Gas. No. 3^4/4 On two large sheets of Ele- 
phant Paper. 17x6 Ibid. No. 54 ^ 3/4 The fine Imperial.will 
not be sold under 7 /. . . and the Elephant 3/. c 1790 Imison 
Sch.Art I. 238 A sheet of the largest elephant paper. 1807 
Opie Led. Art iv. (1848I 323 Writing . . upon .. double ele- 
phant, .paper. x8to Jevons Elem. Logic iv. 35 Elephant 
in a stationer’s . . shop means a large kind of paper. x8So 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., * Elephant folio ’..that is to say, of the 
fullest portfolio size. 

11 . at l rib. and Comb. f as elephant-horn , - keeper , 
-killer, -shed ; elephant-headed , -like adjs. Also 


elephant-bed (see quot.); elephant-beetle, some 
South American beetle, prob. Dymastes A'eptimus ; 
the name has also been applied to the African 
species Golialhus giganieus and G. cacicus ; ele- 
phant’s breath, a shade of colour, light steel grey ; 
elephant-fish (see quot.) ; elephant- gravel, gravel 
containing remains of elephants ; elephant hawk- 
moth (see quot.) ; elephant-leg = Elephantiasis ; 
elephant-paper (see 10) ; elephant-seal = Sea- 
elephant (see 6); elephant- shrew (see quot.); 
elephant-trumpet (see 4) ; elephant’s-tusks, 
a genus of gasteropodous molluscs belonging to 
the family Dentalidx or tooth-shells. 

1887 Woodward Geol. Eng. y Urates 5x9 The ^Elephant 
Bed [at Brighton] first described by Dr. Mantell is pro- 
vincially termed Combe rock . . it contains remains ot 
Elephas primigenius , etc. 2774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VIII. J39 The *EIephant-beetIe .. is found in.. 
Guiana and Surinam. 1777 Henly in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 
123 Thigh of the elephant beetle. 1884 Cassell's Earn. Mag. 
Mar. 246/2 Dressed in grey, the shade known as*‘ elephant’s 
breath 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1283 Fish . .known to 
seamen by the name of ^elephant fish. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word’bh,, Elephant-fish , the Chimxra callorhynchus 
named from the proboscis-like^ process on its nose. 1852 
E. Forbes Let. in Life Forbes xiv. 505 The newer *elephant- 
gravel of these parts. 1879 Lubbock Set. Led. ii. 52 Chxro- 
catttpa eipcnor , the elephant hawk-moth. 1854 F. Hall 
Rdja-ntti Notes 1 *Elephant-headed .. Ganesa, fulfil my 
desires. 1884 igihCetit. Feb. 252 A dozen *elephant-homs 
heralded forth that the royal party were in motion, 1799 
Corse in Phil. Trans. LaXXIX. 2x0 Besides these, the 
* elephant-keepers notice other varieties, which are less dis- 
tinct. 1607 Topsell Serpents 703 Neither have they any 
other name for those Dragons but *Elephant-killers. a 1603 
T. Cartwright Confut. Rhern. N. T. (1618) 500 Your knees 
. .are ioyntlesse and *E!ephant-!ike in your obedience unto 
his precepts. 1859 J. Lang Wand. India 261 Her tomb . . 
had been taken away bodily, to pave the ^elephant shed. 
1868 Wood Homes without H. i. 15 The ^Elephant Shrew 
of Southern Africa ( Macroscclides iypicus) a thick-furred, 
long-snouted, short-eared burrower. 

b. Also in the names of various plants, as 
elephant-apple (see quot.); elephant -creeper, 

( Argyreia spcciosa) ; elephant’s ear, the Begonia ; 
elephant’s foot, a species of Yam ( Testudinaria 
elephant ipes ) ; elephant’s-grass, a kind of reed- 
mace ( Typha clephanlitnA ; elephant’s-trunk- 
plant, elephant’s -vine (see quot.). 

x866 Treas. Bot., Fcronia. The Wood-apple or Elephant- 
apple tree of India, F. elephantum t is the only species 
belonging to this genus of Aurantiaceae. # 1884 Miller 
Plaut-ti.y Elephant's-ear. The genus begonia. 1872 Oliver 
Eton. Bot. n. 271 Testudinaria elephant ipes. .From the 
appearance of the rhizome it is called * Elephant’s foot * at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 1884 Miller E lephant’s- 
trunk-plant, Martynia proboscidea. Ibid. Elephant's Vine, 
Cissus latifolia. 

Eleplia’nta. Also (corruptly) elephanter. 
[a. Pg. elephante : see quot, 169$.] — Elephant 8. 

[1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 48 (Yule) We are now 
winding about the South-West part of Cellon ; where we 
have the Tail of the Elephant full in our mouth ; a constel- 
lation by the Portugals called Rabo del Elephanto, known 
for the breaking up of the Munsoons, which is the last 
Flory this season makes.] 1725 J. Reynolds View Death 
(1735)24 Till.. Enters th* elephanta with thundring noise. 
1772 Grose Uoy. E. Indies 1 . 33 (Y.) The setting in of the 
rains is commonly ushered in by a violent thunderstorm, 
generally called the Elephanta. 1852 Life in Bombay 104 
A tremendous burst of thunder and lightning, termed the 
Elephanta . . The heavy thunderclouds . . apparently form 
directly over the Island of Elephanta. 1867 Smyth SailoVs 
Word-bh.., Elephanter , a heavy periodical rain of Bombay. 

Elephantiac (elHarnti&k). [ad. L. elephan- 
tiacus , f. clephantia : see Elephancy.] One who 
is affected with elephantiasis. 

1868 Kingsley Hermits 103 Thou elephantiac . . wilt 
thou not stop shouting blasphemies? 

II Elephantiasis (edifantoi’asis). [L. elephan- 
tiasis , a. Gr. (XapauTtacn?, f. ElephantJ 

The name given to various kinds of cutaneous 
disease, which produce in the part affected a re- 
semblance to an elephant’s hide. The best known 
are : a. E. Grxcorum, a tubercular disease, often 
identified, with Eastern leprosy ; b. E. Arabum , 
called also Elephant Leg, and in the W. Indies 
Barbadoes Leg, which produces an induration and 
darkening of the skin, chiefly on the leg. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions x. (1887) 57 Egyptian Iepre, 
called Elephantiasis. 1656 Ridgley Prod. Physich iii 
E lephantiasis of the Arabians, is a swelling of the Foot, 
wan, and looks like an Elephants Foot. 1807. Southey 
Espriclla's Lett A 1814) III. 275 Those [letters! which should 
be thin look as if they had the elephantiasis. 1869 W. M. 
Rossetti Mem. Shelley Introd. 45 Shelley had_ a fancy. . 
that he was about to be visited with elephantiasis. 

Elephantic (elJfse*ntik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
clephanlicus , f. elephas Elephant.] 

A, adj. Pertaining to or resembling an elephant ; 
huge, ponderous ; - Elephantine. Now rare. 

1598 E. Gilpin Shiah (1878) 31 And speaking painters ex- 
cuse Titian, For his Ioues loves; and Elephanticke vaine. 
1766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius in. 194 Give those a sting, 
or elephantic snout. 1835 New Monthly Mag. XLI 1 I. 85 
The fervent lightness of Lewis, the elephantic ponderosity 
of Cooke. 

+ B. sb. = Elephantiasis. Obs. rare. 


1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) iv. 332 b/r A man., 
was seke of a maladye called elephantyke.. 
Elepha-nticide, nonec-wd. [See -cide.] The 
killing of an elephant.. 

1855 Illust. Loud. News 28 July 126/2 Elephanticide 
seems the order of the day. 

Elephantide, rare . [irreg. f. Elephant.] A 
person affected with elephantiasis. 

1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvii. x6x Lawsuits . . from 
. . elephan tides having been buried with other dead. 
Elephantine (el/Lentoin, -tin), a. [ad. L. 
ehphantin-us , a. Gr. eXt<pavTivos, {. eXlcpos Ele- 
phant.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an elephant, or elephants. 
Elephantine epoch (Geol.) : the period marked by 
the abundance of large pachydermata. 

1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 239 Find a word of truth you 
never will In those that come through th’ elephantine 
tooth. <1x711 Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 II. 26 Their 
Garment was an Elephantine Hide. 1767 Hunter Fossil 
Bones in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 4 6 It was true elephantine 
ivory <1x794 Sir W. Jones Tales (1807) x8o Chaste ele- 
phantine bone By min’rals ting'd. 1862 Huxley Led. 
Wrkg. Mat 145 An elephantine mammal. 2875 Wonders 
Phys . World II. iv. 300 Fossil elephantine remains. 

2 . Elephant - like, resembling an elephant in 
action or manner ; clumsy, unwieldy. 

1845 Hood Remonst. Ode ii, While poor elephantine I 
pick up a sixpence, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert ix. 146 
Cattle, .frisked in ungraceful, elephantine play. 1881 Macm. 
Mag. XLiy. 478/2 The good-humour and somewhat ele- 
phantine spirits of the others were quite inexhaustible. 

3 . Resembling an elephant in size or strength ; 
(of a task) requiring the strength of an elephant. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gcntleiv. (1641) 279 Wearing great 
sleeves, mishapen elephantine bodies, trams sweeping the 
earth. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 286 This elephan- 
tine birth [a book of seven volumes]. 1788 Wesley IVhs. 
(1872) VII. 24 Let there be.. no elephantine hats or bonnets. 
1849 Stovel Can tie's Necess, Introd. 81 Elephantine as its 
strength appeared .. its back was broken. 1880 Sat. Rev. 
20 Mar. 387 The task of reviewing a dictionary must needs 
be elephantine. 

4 . Elephantine Leprosy : = Elephantiasis, rare. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xxvii. 1 fix Sad is leprosy in 

all its forms, but most so when elephantine. 

5 . Rom. Antiq. (see quot. 1751). Also allusive . 

1605 Ld. Preston Boeth. m. 99 My Eye into each page 

shall look Of the Elephantine Book [note, the Book of Na- 
ture], 1751 Chambers Cycl., Elephantine . .applied to cer- 
tain books of the ancient Remans, wherein were recorded 
the transactions of the emperors, and the proceedings, acts, 
etc. of the senate. They were called elephantine, because 
composed of Ivory leaves, or tablets. 

Elephantoid (elifarntoid), a. [f. Gr. lAc^as, 
<A c^avTo-y Elephant + -ei 5 i|s like (cf. Gr. eAc- 
epavTwdrjs) : see -oiD.] a. Elephant-like. b. Of 
or belonging to elephant-like animals. So Elc- 
pliantoidal, a. 

1841 Trimmer Prod. Geol. 407 No elephantoid remains. 
1856 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xix. (1870) 371 True ele- 
phantoid genera, as the . . mammoth. 1857 H. Miller 
Test. Rocks ii. 89 The Mastodon, an elephantoid animal. 
Elephantry (e*l/fantri). [f. Elephant + -by, 
after cavalry Troops mounted on elephants. 

1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) II. No. 83. 258 Before we 
took the Field, we demolished our Elephantry. 1858 F. 
Hall in Joum. A mer. 'Orient. Soe. (x86x) VII. 40 That is 
to say, elephantry, cavalry, and infantry. 

ETephantship. humorous, [f. Elephant + 
-ship.] The personality of an elephant. 

1882 Daily News 23 Mar. 5/5 Her elephantship [Alice] 
was not found in hysterics. 

+ ETeScBW. Obs. [f. OE. clc oil + scaiu, Sew sb., 
juice.] Oil. 

c 1200 Or.min 924 Brasd. .smeredd wel \vfy\r elesjew. Ibid. 
8667 Drihhtinn se33J> . . tatt te shall J>in elesaw Lasstenn. 

+ Elescophe. Obs. [Corruptly ad. Gr. ^Atocr/co- 
77i of, -ov.] Some medicinal plant, ?Sun Spurge 
(Euphorbia Helioscopiunt) . 

2622 Burton Atial. Mel. it. iv. it. iii. (1676) 237/2 Rubarbe, 
Agaricke, Elescophe, &c. .are not so proper to this humour. 

Elest, var. of ee-list, Eye-list : see Eye. 

+ E-let. Obs. exc. dial. [app. identical with OE. 
&lcd, also alet (Grein) fire ; see Eld j/». 1 ] Fuel, 
ci 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 Fir haue 5 on him f»re mihres 
on to giuende hete, o 5 er to giuende liht, J»ddde to wel- 
dende clet to none hinge, c 1220 Sir Bettes 3264 WiJ> oute 
he toun hii pi^te a stake par pe fur was i-make v pai fette 
wode and elet. 1847-78 Halliw. Eld, fuel ; ollit. J Vi Its. 
Elensinian (eliz/si*nian). [f. L. eleuslni-us 
(Gr. eAcutnVtof) belonging to Eleusis + -AN.] Be- 
longing to Eleusis in Attica. Elcusinian mys- 
teries : the mysteries of Demeter there celebrated ; 
also fig. Hence Eleusrninnism (nonce-tod.). 

1643 Milton Divorce Wks. 1738 I. zgo Eletisinian Mys- 
teries, that no man can utter what they mean. _ 2841-4 
Emerson Ess. xx. Wks. (Bohn)I. 250 The Elcusinian mys- 
teries .. show that there always w^re seeing and knowing 
men in the planet. 2857 Chatnb. fnit. Ml< 226 The eleu- 
sinianism of bonnetdom. __ ^ ,, r 

Eleirtlierarcli. rare, [f- Gr: cXcyOcpos free 
+ ruler.] The chief of an (imaginary) 

secret society called 1 the Elenthcri-. 

3813 T. J. Hogg Alexy tiaimatoff 278, The Eleuthcrarch 
asked if they had any objection to my being initiated in 
the mysteries of the Eleutheri. 1813 Shelley Ld. 26 Nov. 
in Con temp. Rev. (1884)387 The Swans and the Eleutherarchs 
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are proofs that you were a little sleepy. 1817 T. Peacock 
Nightmare AS. 97 He slept .. and dreamed of venerable 
cleutherarchs. 

Eleuthe*riail, a. rare. [f. Gr. lA ev0€pi-o$ of 
same meaning (f. eXci/Gtep-or free) + -an.] The 
title of Zeus as protector of political freedom. 

1623 Cocker am, EleutJierian , a deliverer. 1801 Southey 
Thalaba 1. xii, Where the family of Greece Hymn’d Eteu- 
therian Jove. , . 

Eleutherism (iliw-J^riz’m). [f. Gr. e\tv 9 ep-os 
free + -ism.] Zeal for freedom. 

1802 W. Taylor in Robberds Menu I. 435 A Miltonic 
swell of diction and eleutherism of sentiment. 1803 Ann . 
Rev. I. 360 Ever since the American war, eleutherism had 
been the fashion of Europe. 

Eleuthero- (fliw'Jw), combining form of Gr. 
eXevBepos free: Elemtheroma'nia [see Mania], 
mad zeal for freedom. EleTrtheroma-niac a. 
[see Maniac], one possessed by a mad zeal for 
freedom. Also in botanical compounds, as Elen- 
tlierope’talons [Gr. irhaKov leaf], Eleu^tliero- 
phyllous [Gr. (pvXKov leaf], Elemtlierose'pa- 
lous [see Sepal] adjs., having the petals, leaves, 
sepals, free, i. e. distinct, not cohering. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. in. iv. Nothing but insubordi- 
nation, eleutheromania, confused, unlimited opposition in 
their heads: Ibid. I, n. v, Eleutheromaniac philosophedom 
grows ever more clamorous. 1880 Gray Struct. Bet. vi. § 5. 
245 Eleutheropetalous. .has. .been used for polypetalous. 

•f* Elevable, a. Obs. rare — l . [a. Fr. Movable, 
f. clever , (see next).] That can be elevated. 

1676 H. More Remarks upon tzvo Ingcn. Disc. 164 The 
Embolus .. being elevable near to the top of the Laton 
Syringe or pump. 1691 Ed. Taylor Behmen's A nrora xxiii. 
256 Not accensible nor elevable. 

Elevate (e’Uv^t ' i pa.pple, and ppl. a. Also 4-5 
eleuat(e, (5 eliuate), 6 elsvat. [ad. L. clevat-us, 
pa. pple. of elevd-re to elevate.] Used as pa. pple. 
of Elevate ; also = Elevated ppl. a . ; in various 
senses. From 18th c. only poet. 

£•1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 23 This is to seyn, as many 
degrees as thy pool is eleuat, so michel is the latitude of the 
Regioun. 1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 227 If that ston be 
oon say . . by what arte hit was elevate. 1509 Hawes 
Examp. Virt . vii. 134 He in rychesse shall be so eleuate. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge (1848) 125 The graue was, 
opened, eleuat was the chest. 1598 Stow Surv. xxix.(i6o3> 
259 A Toinbe eleuate and arched. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
559 In thoughts more elevate. 1673 R. Leigh Tratisp. 
Rch. 22 This is elevate, this is the new way of writing. 
1676 Halley in Rigaud Carr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 228 St. 
Helena, .where the south pole is considerably elevate. 1742 
Young Nt. Tk. it. 350 Souls elevate, angelic, wing’d with 
fire. 18x4 Southey Roderick vi, Elevate Amid the thou- 
sands . .above their heads upraised. 1873 Browning Red Cott . 
Night-C. 1638 There had been shaggy eyebrows elevate. 
Elevate (edfvtfit), v. Also 6 ellevate, eleuate. 
[f. L. elevat - ppl, stem of elevdre , f. e out + levd-re 
(related to levis light) to render light, lighten, 
hence, to lift, raise.] 

1 1 - 1 - trails. To lighten, lessen the weight of; 
to depreciate, extenuate. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 35 a, Custome from chyld- 
hode doth eleuate the power of meatesand drynkes.^ £-'1570 
Thynne Pride ff Ltnvl. (1841) 5 Cato . . dooth their credit 
ellevate, As thing whereof but small regard hfe tooke. 1609 
Holland Livy xliv. xliv. 1199 b, [The Consul] forgat not to 
elevate as much as he could, the fame of theforesaid unhappie 
field. 1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 94 To avoide or elevate 
the censure of the church . . [they] procured letters depre- 
catory. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. II. v. xii. 105 Instead 
of exalting our idea of the Deity they elevate or lower it. 
II. To raise, lift up. 

2 . To raise above the usual position, or above, 
the level of surrounding objects. Also fig. 

1497 T. Alkok Mans Perfeciionis C j 20/2 Obedyence .. 
openeth heuens it eleuatith a man fro the erth dweller with 
angels. 1607 Topskll Eour-f. Beasts 350 This first picture of 
the Ichneumon was taken by Bellonius, except the back be 
too much elevated. 2797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 61 
Unless the head . . be more or less elevated from the hori- 
7ontal posture. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 4 The cha- 
racter, .of the Oak is rather to extend its arms, than elevate 
its head. 1858 Lardner Handbk. Nat. Phil. 109 The rope 
by which the bucket is elevated. 1878 Huxley Physio* r. 
x86 The land in the Bay of Concepcion had been elevated 
to the extent of four or five feet. 

b. To hold up to view. Now only with refer- 
ence to the Mass : To lift up (the Host) for the 
adoration of the people. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, itt. it. 32 When the hoste 
is elevated in the celebration of the Masse. 1649 J. Kent 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 295 III. 342 A. rogue of a minister, 
after his head was severed from his sacred body, elevated 
it publicly to the people. 1660 R. Coke Penver <5- Sttbj. 
243 She [the Queen] had^ forbidden the Archbishop.. to ele- 
vate the Host for adoration. 

c. To rear or raise (by building). Obs. 

1708 Ferriar Eng. Historians 243 On the northern side 
of the choin was elevated one of those lofty, conical towers. 

t d. Of the action of heat : To raise in the fonn 
of vapour; tq evaporate or sublime. Obs. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 28 The damping fumes that 
the Sun elevates from bogges. 1665-9 Boyle Oecas. Re/ 7 . 
iv. xit. (1673) 240 The Sun has by its. .Beams elevated this 
Water in the form of Vapours. 1667 — Orig. Formes <y 
Qnal., These volatile particles of Gold, wit It the Salts 
wherewith they were elevated. 17x5 [see Elevated 1 b]. 

3 . transf. To raise (the voice). 


x6i8 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 30 But they the more do 
eleuate their voyce. x 8x6 {See Elevated ppl. a. 2.] Mod. 
It is unnecessary to elevate your voice. 

4. To raise in direction, direct upwards. 

a. To r^ise (one’s eyes), direct (glances) up- 
wards ; fig. to * lift up * (one’s hopes, thoughts) 
to a higher object. 

rx6n Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 82 One Eye declin’d for 
the Iosse of her Husband, another eleuated, that the Oracle 
was fulfill’d. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. iv. 143 The 
English now elevated their hopes to the recovery of the 
province. 

b. Gunnery. To raise the axis of (a gun, etc.) 
to an angle with the horizon. 

1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, n.xxi. 134 Put in 
your Bullet with a Wad after it, if the Piece be not elevated. 
1769 Falconer Diet. ./l/hrz>n?(x789) Hh b, The mortar must 
be more elevated. 1859 F. Griffiths A rtil. Man (1862) 112 
No. 2 searches, sponges, rams home, elevates. 

5. To raise, exalt in rank or status. * 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvn. xix. For riche mennes 
goodes I muste ofte translate. Unto the poore, them for to 
elevate. 1696 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. lxxxv. (1612) 351 
Nathak, who, eleuated, altered from vertuous to most 
vaine. 1709 Steele Taller No. 56 p 2 Footmen, Fiddlers, 
and Lacqueys, are elevated into Companions inthis present 
Age. 17x3 ■ — Englishman No. 2. 10 We like nothing 
but what will . . elevate us above our Neighbours. X835 
Lytton Rietizi 1. i, See what liberty exists in Rome, when 
we, the patricians, thus elevate a plebeian. 

+ b. To extol or magnify (in praise). Obs. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Wcrburgc (1848) 48 With reverence 
hym elfevate. 

6. To raise in a moral or intellectual sense. 

1624 Gataker Transubst. 89 To elevate our minde by 

faith. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 79 p 9 Choose Books which 
elevate the Mind above the World. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Ton/s C. xxiii. 229 You might as well set Mount ./Etna on 
them flat, and tell them to stand up under it, as tell me to 
elevate my servants with all the superincumbent mass of 
society upon them, a 1867 Buckle Misc. Wks. (18721 1. 63 
There is hardly any virtue which so elevates our character, 
as moral courage. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Lam in Sp/r. 
W. iii. (1884)98 The attempt to elevate the race has been 
mysteriously thwarted. 

7. To elate, exhilarate. Somewhatrvzrvrinmod.use. 

1634 Malory s Arthur (1816) 1 . 173, 1 was so elevated, .in my 
heart. 1709 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 483 Being ele- 
vated by the terror he had struck into the enemy . . [he] re- 
solved to advance and fight them. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
W. (1840) 34 He seemed extremely pleased at this, and 
even elevated. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ii. 77 
The French, elevated by this advantage, reinforced their 
victorious party. 

b. spec, of the effects of liquor. Now humorous 
or slang. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 194 (D.) We were all ele- 
vated above the use of our legs as well as our reason. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 372, I, being elevated with liquor. x8x6 
‘ Quiz ' Grand Master vni. 230 But with the jumping- powder 
heated, He got completely — elevated. 2844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz.lx. (C. D. ed.) 94 His depth of feeling is mis- 
understood. He is supposed to be a little elevated; and 
nobody heeds him. 

Elevated (e'l/vehed), ppl. a. [f. Elevate vb] 

1. Raised up ; (of buildings, etc.) reared aloft ; 
(of the hands) uplifted ; {Geog.) situated at a high 
level. Elevated pole (see quot.). Elevated rail- 
way : a railway supported on pillars above the 
street-level. 

*553 Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 32 The south pole is 
there eleuated fortie syxe degrees. 1615 Croqke Body 
of Man 434 The intelligible faculty of the Soule, as the 
Queene and Princesse of the rest should sit in an eleuated 
Tribunall. 1651 Hobbes Lrviath. m. xlii. 200 To elect . . 
by plurality of elevated hands. 1674 Ch. ty Court of Rome 
7, The idolatrous^ Worship of the elevated Wafer. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776; I. 200 Rivers have their source 
either in mountains, or elevated lakes. 1856 Stanley 
Sinai pf Pal. i. (1858) 11 Um Shaumer, the most elevated 
summit of the whole range. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word - 
bk., Elevated Pole, that, .pole which is above the horizon.- 

+ b. Of vapours : Raised by heat. Obs. 

1715 tr. Pancirollus' Rcrum Mem. II. viii. 322 Distillation 
. .whereby elevated Fumes, .are resolv’d into Waters, Oils. 

c. fig. Exalted in rank. 

1665-9 Boyle Occas. Refl., So elevated a station is apt to 
make men giddy. ^ 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 545 The 
most elevated position among English subjects. 

2. transf. Of the voice, of temperature. 

1816 Scott Antiq . i, With an elevated voice. 1878 Hux- 
ley Physiogr, 76 If the liquid metal be kept, .at an elevated 
temperature, 

3. Math. Of an equation : Involving high powers 
of the unknown quantity. 

1841 J. R. Young pi nth. Dissert, lit. 138 Whenever, .the 
proposed equation is of an elevated order. 1854 Boole 
Laws Thought i. 17 When that equation is of an elevated 
degree. 

.4. n. Astrol. b. Her. (see quots.). 

1721-1800 Bailey, Elevated , a Planet is said to be elevated 
above another, when being stronger it weakens the Influ- 
ence of the other. 2731 /hid. vol.II, Elevated in Heraldry 
• • signifies the points of them {wings] turned upwards, 
which is the true flying posture. 

5. Exalted in character, style, and tone; lofty, 
sublime ; dignified. 

. T. Wright Pass. tv. t. 1x7 Among . . eleuated spirits 
it will often chance that there will arise in conuersation, a 
certaine diuersitie of opinion. 17x3 Berkeley Ess. Wks. 
HI. 183 The most elevated notions of theology and morality. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville. Connex. Phys. Sc. (1849) Introd. x 
Science . . must ever afford . . subject of elevated medita- 


tion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V; 120 One of the not* 
elevated passages in Plato. 

6. a. Elated, exhilarated, b. Slightly intoxi- 
cated ( humo/ous or slang). 

1624 Massinger Pari, of Love it. i, A little elevated With 
the assurance of my future fortune. 1800 Bloomfield 
Farmers Boy , Winter 384 Sunshine, Health, and Jov... 
cheer the elevated Boy 1 1859 Jephson Brittany v.64 Soie 
of the men were a little elevated. 1863 Mrs. Our hay: 
Salim Ch. xi. 189 This elevated frame of mind. 

Hence BTevatedly adv., in an elevated manner; 
with exaltation. ETevatedness, the quality or 
condition of being elevated. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 27 So penetrating and ele- 
uatedly haue I praid for you. 2731 Bailey, yoL II, Kit. 
vatedness, exaltedness, a being lift up, etc. 1799 W. Godwin 
St. Leon(L.), The elevatedness and generosityof my station. 

Elevating (e-)A-ritirj), vbl. sb. [[. Elevate v. 
+ -ing L] The action of the verb Elevate. 

1642 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. ix. (1648) 58 It is likewise 
used .for the - elevating or lifting up of weights. 169a ic 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. ii. xxiv. 129 A Gunner’.' 
Ruler, for the Elevating of any Piece of Ordnance to any 
degree of Mounture. 1870 Miss Bridgman R . Lynne I. it. 
138 Elevatings of the eyebrows. 

attrib. 1859 F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 122 The 
elevating screw must . . be clamped. x88x Times 2S Jan. 
3/6 The elevating gear of this gun. 

Elevating (e‘l* v^tir)), ppl. a. [f. Elevate v. 
+ -ing ^.] 1 hat elevates ; chiefly fig. 

1817 Coleridge To a Lady, The elevating thought of suf- 
fered pains. --1853 Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. xvii. (1876)229 
The elevating power of faith. 2875 Hamerton Intel!. Lift 
1. iv. 24 Elevating influences of literature. 

Elevation (elzV^-Jbn). [ad. L. clevdtm-evi , 
n. of action f. elevdre : see Elevate vb] 

X. Process or result of elevating. 

1 . The action or process of lifting up or raising 
aloft ; also, the giving of an upward direction to 
anything. Valley of elevation (see quot. 1887). 

1526 Pilgr. Per f. (1531) 15 b. The eleuacyons or waves of 
the see ben meruaylous. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts S 
A Bull, .can toss into the air very great ..beasts, which he 
receiveth again as they fall down, doubling their elevation 
with renewed strength and rage. 1663 W. Charleton Cher. 
Gigant. 32 At first elevation of their eyes. 2676 Grew 
Led. 11. i. § 6 Elevation ; when, like Paste inhaking..they 
[the bodies mixed! swell and huff up. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (J.) The disruption of the strata, the 
elevation of some, and depression of others.^ 2863 A. Ram- 
say Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 11 Volcanic regions subject to 
earthquakes are often areas of elevation. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 205 But the land is subject also to local elevations 
and depressions. 1887 Woodward Geo!. Engl, f ya!es 
(ed. 2)586 We sometimes find the higher tracts to be formed 
by what was., a depression, while tracts originally elevated 
have been converted into. .‘Valleys of Elevation . 

+ b. spec. erection. Obs. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. xi. xob, The yarde.. 
is full of ventosite . . by which the eleuation of the same 
commeth. 

c. spec. The lifting up of the Host for the ador- 
ation of the people. 

^1563-87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1684) 1 1 1.. 666 Before the Eleva- 
tion..he turned him to the People in a great Raye. w37 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, m. ii. 28 The elevation of ttie 
bread materialiler , is not Idolatrous. s 6 og BvrSET 39 
Art. xxviii. (1700) 342 The Elevation of the 
began to be practised in the Sixth Century. 

Crawford Rom. Singer I. 9 And only takes it off wnen 
he sings the Gloria Patri, or at the Elevation. 

+ d. fig. The lifting up of the soul (in ador- 
ation) ; a devout exaltation of feeling. Obs. # 
a 1600 Hooker (J.) All which different elevations of spirit 
unto God, are contained in the name of prayer. 1643 7* 
T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 3, I could never neare *n 
Ave Maria Bell without an elevation. 1674 Owen ttey 
Spirit (1693) 185 The Elevation of Faith to 
Divine- Power. 1687 Burnet Death prim. 

Let us then Celebrate Gods Triumph over his *r nem 
with all the Elevations of Joy. 17x1 NorrisjJ.) >» c • irc “ 
to love him with all possible, .elevation of spirit. ^ 

2 . concr. A rising or swelling (on the skin or sur- 
face of the ground) ; a rising ground, an c,n ‘' n ^ nC ^' 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. x. 23a. /££./. 

so great eleuation as ignis persicus. 1599 A 
houeds Bk. Physicke 288/2 If ..the Patient hath no 
temalle disease, nor anye eleuatione. 2799 KirwaN o • 
Ess.. 285 Secondary strata present .. elevations, irom 
original elevation in the fundamental stone. 1825 Maca 
Milton, Ess . (1854) I. 14/1 Nooks and dells, beaut ilui£ 
fairyland, are embosomed in its most nigged an “S , S- 
elevations. 2848 W. Bartlett Eg)’/! to Pal. 

The remaining part of the elevation seemed like a w 11 
hill placed upon a terrace. _ 

*|* 3. Sublimation ; vaporization by beat. ups . 
1605 Timme Quersit. 11. i. 203 The elevations and sub1 ' . 
tionsofthe spirits of thesaidsalt. 261a Woodall o/ny.i 
Wks. (1653) 270 Elevation L subtiliation. when S P 


uny maucr in manner 01 mine, ui vapour by — - . 

1677 Hale Print . Orig. Man. tv. ii. 301 An clevati 
rectification of some parts of that Matter. tv-ra- 

4. transf. a. A raising, or increase (of tempc - 
lure), b. A quickening (of the pulse) ; # ri J 15 . " 
of the animal spirits. Hence {dial, or vulgar) t 

which raises the spirits, a ‘pick-me-up . 

1715 N. R OBIKSO.V The. rl’j-iicJ.- SS Elevation or 
sion of the Pulse. 2850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xy* c a ,hi 
elevation? Opium, bor’ alive, opium. 188a >**•'*? ^, r 

Dot. 825 The slight elevation of temperature in the forenw « 



ELEVATOR. 


ELEVENTH. 


8. a. The raising (of the voice) in loudness 
(? also in pitch), t b. cotter. The stressed syllable 
of a metrical foot ; = Ansis {rare). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, it. 60 The consideration of the 
Accedents of Worries, which are Measure, Sound, and Eq- 
uation, or Accent. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 45 Prolonga- 
tion of Vowels, or Elevation of voice in the pronouncing of 
any syllable, Accent, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) 
I. vL 64 They [feet] were divided into two parts.. the first 
of which was called elevation. 

+ 6. Music. One of the ‘graces’ in old English 
music. Obs. 

z6$9 Cur. Simpson Division Viol o Sometimes a Note is 
graced by sliding it from the Third below, called an Eleva- 
tion, now something obsolete. 

+ 7 . The raising or rearing (of plants). Obs. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 38 The elevation and rais- 
ing of trees. 

8. The action of raising in rank or dignity; the 
state or fact of being elevated in rank. 

16. . Locke (J.) Angels, in their several degrees of eleva- 
tion above us. 1701 Luttrell Brief Ret. (18571V. 4 The 
duke of Berwick was gone, .to compliment the pope upon 
his elevation. 1827 Hare GuessesSer. 11.(1873)541 A sudden 
elevation in life ..smells us out, and often perniciously. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II*vjiL 270 The many men 
of talent who owed their elevation to Wotsey. 

II. The height to which anything is elevated. 

9 . Of angular magnitude : a. Astron . The alti- 
tude or angular height' of the pole, or of any 
heavenly body, above the horizon. t Of a place : 
The elevation of the pole at that place ; the lati- 
tude {obs.). Also in Dialling , the angle made by 
the gnomon with the horizon (which is eqnal to 
the latitude of the place). 

C1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 23 Tak ther the elevacioun 
of thi poo].' *549 Comfl. Scot. vi. (1872) 47 Cosmaghraphie 
. .sal declair the. .eleuation. .of the seme, mune, and of the 
sternis. 1593 Fale_ Dialling 10 Before Sunne rising and 
after Sunne setting in our Elevation. 1642 Howell For . 
Trav. (Arb.)87 The distance between places may be known 
by the elevation of the pole. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 
471 Under the Elivation of oure Pole. 1 686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. 247 The Elevation of Erivan is in 40 Deg. 15 Min. 
1706 Phillips, Elevation of the Pole (in Dialling) is the 
Angle which the Style . . makes with the Substylar Line. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. it. 373 The Elevation of the 
Pole in that place therefore is also given. 1867-77 G. 
Chambers Astron. Vocab. Def. 915 Elevation of the Pole. 

b. The angle made with the horizontal by any 
line of direction; spec, the angle at which a gun 
is elevated. 

1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 11. iv. 93 If his 
Piece be mounted to any Elevation, he need not put a Wad 
after the shot. 1769 Falconer Diet . Marine (1789) Hhb, 
The shell being fired at an elevation of 45 0 . 1798 Capt. 
Millar in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. Introd. 155, I 
observed their shot . . and knowing that .. they would not 
have coolness enough to change their elevation, I closed 
them suddenly. 

10 . A particular height or altitude above a given 
level ; as the height of a locality above the level 
of the sea ; of a building, etc., above the level 
of the ground. 

1732 Berkeley Alciphr. Hi. § 9 The particular distance, 
position, elevation, or dimension of the fabric. 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit. 4 In sheltered groups they will reach 
an elevation of eighty or a hundred feet. 1856 Stanley 
Sinai fc Pal. ii. <1858) 129 Jerusalem is of nearly the same 
elevation as the highest ground in England, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. § 2. ip What was snow at the higher elevations 
changed to ram lower down. 

8 - fig- 

1822 Imison Sc. Sf Art II. 391; He will perceive to what 
an elevation the excellence of the art can raise him. 

11 . concr. A drawing of a building or other 
object made in projection on a vertical plane, as 
distinguished from a ground plan. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Elevation (in Architect.) a draught or 
description of the face or principal side of a building, called 
also the Upright. 1762-71 H. Walpole Ferine' s Artecd. 
Paint. (1786) IV. 244 The plan and elevations of the late 
earl of Leicester’s house. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic^ xi. 
281 An elevation of the automaton, as seen from behind. 
1847 S. Brooks {title) City, Town and Country Architec- 
ture, designs for Street Elevations, Shop Fronts, etc. 1874 
R. Tyrwhitt Sk. Club 28 That’s the front of your block 
which faces you, — the * elevation ’ they call it. 

12 . As an abstract quality; Height, loftiness, 
a. lit. Of a building, etc. b. fig. Of literary 
style : Grandeur, dignity ; formerly also in pi., in- 
stances of elevation. C. fig. Of character and 
sentiments ; Nobleness, loftiness of tone. 

a. Mod. A building of imposing elevation. 

b. a 1639 Wotton (J.) His style.. wanted a little eleva- 
tion. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxxiv. 126 
The elevation of an expression in an ancient author. 1750 
Johnson Rambl. No. 1 * 6 Some [eyic poets] that im- 
agined themselves intitled . . to elevations not allowed in 
common life. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1B86) 134 A return 
to. .the classic form, its dignity, elevation, andseverity. 

c. a 1680 Glanvill Serm. hi. (R.) They , .pitied^ the poor 
and carnal world, .all that were not of their conceited pitch 
and elevation. X7S1 Johnson Rambl. No. 87 T 7 When no- 
thing is necessary to elevation but detection of the follies of 
others. x868 Lecky Europ. Mor. II. i. 72 Elevation of 
character constituted the Roman ideal of perfection. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times III. xlvi. 407 His character was 
somewhat wanting in the dignity of moral elevation. 

Elevator (e-liVritai). [a. L. elevator, f. eleva-re 
to Elevate.] One who or that which elevates. 


87 

1 . Altai, a. A muscle which raises or moves a 
limb or an organ. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ef. iv. vii. 396 Being destitute 
of any motion, they conferee no reliefe unto the Agents or 
Elevators. 1746 Parsons Human Phys. 1. 27 The Elevator 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the Edge of the Foramen 
lacerum. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. § x. 248 The 
Elevators of the lower Jaw. 1870 Rolleston A nim. Life 
13 The main elevator of the humerus and the wing. 

b. In insects, one of the two flat joints of the 
maxillary or labial feelers. 

2826 Kirby & Spence EntomoJ. III. 448 Thus in the hive 
bee and the humble bee the labials including the two fiat 
joints or elevators have four joints. 

2 . Surg. 4 An instrument for raising any de- 
pressed portions of bone, particularly of the skull. 
Also, an instrument used in Dentistry for the 
removal of stumps of teeth ’ (A 'yd. Soc. Lex.). 

3 . a. A machine used for raising com or flour 
to an upper storey, b. U. S. A large building 
(containing one or more of these machines) used 
for the storage of grain, c. A machine used for 
raising hay or straw to the top of the stack/ Also, 
an appendage to a thrashing machine, d. A lift, 
hoist, ascending chamber. Also attrib. 

* 8*5 J- Nicholson Operat. Afech. 100 These elevators 
consist of a chain of buckets, or concave vessels . . fixed at 
proper distances upon a leathern band, which goes round 
two wheels. 1862 Trollope N. Artier. I. 248 An elevator 
is as ugly a monster as has been yet produced. 1862 J. 
Wilson Farming 161 A larger set of elevators is usually 
employed to carry up the roughs to the feeding board [in a 
thrashing machine]. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 
X14 The new-fangled elevator carries up the hay by ma- 
chinery from the waggon to the top. 1883 Harpers Mag. 
Jan. 275/1 He did not trust the elevator, but almost flew 
down the stairs. 1884 Howells ibid. Dec. xi8/i The Ele- 
vator boy, pulling at the rope [says] ‘We’re not there yet 
1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 20 Oct., A. H. Laughlin .. has 
bought the store building . . near the elevator. 2887 Con- 
temp. Rev. May 699 Extensive elevator Companies. 

Elevatory (edi'wtsri), a. and si. [f. Ele- 
vator : see -oby.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to elevation, that tends 
to elevate. 

1 . Geot. Concerned in raising or tending to raise 
the crust of the earth. 

X833 LYELL Princ. Geol. III. 1x7 The disturbing and 
dislocating lb rce of the efevafory movements. 1847 H. 
Miller First Imfr. xi. (x86x) 140 Should the time ever 
arrive when the elevatory agencies motionless and chill 
shall sleep within their profound depths. 1B78 Huxley 
Physiogr. 205 Elevatory forces must have been at work. 

2 . In a non-material sense. 

2851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. m. 1. xiv. § 5 The moral feel- 
ings are thus elevatory of the mental faculties. 

B. sb. = Elevator 2 [as if ad. L. *clevatorium ; 
so Fr. flfvatoirc, It. elevator io], 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 91 If a depression 
of the Cranium be, strive with the elevatorie to raise it. 
1758 J. S. tr. Le Drafts Observ. Surg.ixygx) Ddiij, Vectis, 
an Elevatory used to raise depress’d Bones. 2832 in Web- 
ster ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Ele*ve. Obs. as Eng. [a. Fr. etive, f. elever 
to bring up.] A pupil. 

The Fr. word is occas. used when Fr. subjects are spoken 
of : e. g. 4 He was an He ve of the Ecolc Nor male.' 

2736 Bailey, An Eleve, a pupil or scholar educated under 
any one. 1769 Hope in Phil. Trans. LIX. 241 note , Mr. 
James Robertson is an eleve of mine. 2807 J. Hall Trav. 
Scotl. I. 146 Dr. Hunter . . the eleve of Lord Monboddo. 
2829 Genii. Mag. XCVII. 11. 527 Their Eleves should have 
. .an excellent classical education. 

Eleven (fleVn), a. and sb. Forms : 1 end- 
leofan, -lufon, -lyfon, -an, ellefne {Norlhmnb. 
sellefne), 3-4 endlevene, -leve, -luve, 3-5 
enleve(n(e, -levyn, (3 enlovene, 4 onlevene), 
elleve(n(e, -evin, -yven, (3 cellevene, eolleve), 
5-7 elevyn, (5 eleivan), aleven, -eaven, -euyn, 
5— eleven, (6 Sc. allevin, ale win, 9 dial. 
ellebn, eleeben, lebn). [Common Teutonic: OE. 
indleofon corresponds to OFris. andlova , clleva , 
OS. e He ban (MDu. ellevcn , Du. elf), OHG. chtlif 
(MHG. eilf, Ger. elf), ON. ellifu (Sw. cllifva , 
elfva, Da. ellcveX Goth, ainlifi— OTeut. *ainlif- 
f. *ain- (shortened from *aitto~) One + -Hf- of 
uncertain origin. Outside Teutonic the only ana- 
logous form is the Lith. VenS-lika, where -lika 
(answering in function to Eng. -tccii) is the ter- 
minal element of all the numerals from 1 1 to 19. 

The OE., OFris., OS., and ON. forms represent a type 
*ainlifun, app. assimilated to *le/iun Ten. The theory that 
the ending is a variant of OTeut. *tehun , .Aryan *dekm Ten, 
is now abandoned ; some would derive it from the Aryan 
root *leig or from *leip (both meaning to leave, to remain) 
so that elez’en would mean 4 one left’ (after counting ten.)] 
The cardinal number next after ten, represented 
by the symbols n and xi. 

A. adj. 

1 . In concord with a sb. expressed. 
tr8go K. JElfrbd Bxda v. xviii. (Bosw.) Osred Saet rice 
hrcfde endleofan wintra. a 1000 Andreas iGr.) 664 Nses 
pair folces ma . . Nemne ellefne orettmjeegas. c iooovElfric 
Gen. xxxii. 22 [lacob] nam his wif mid hira endlufon sunum. 
£■13*5 CoerdeL ■ 2725 Onlevene thousand of ourmeyne. 2382 
Wyclif Acts i. 26 Mat hi. .was noumbrid to gidere with en- 


levene apostlis. 2393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 227 Thou hxst 
hanged on myn hals elleuen tymes. c 1400 Pot. Ret. <5- L. 
Poems 216, 1 have had ther-to lechys aleven, and they gave 
me medysins all. a 2440 Sir Dcgrev. 342 More then enleve 
mele. 1480 Caxton C/iron. Eng. cii. 8z And this mysautn- 
ture dured enleuen yere and moo. 2552 Lvndesay Mo- 
narche 4509 The 3eir of oure Saluaiioun Alewin hundreth 
andsax.and fyftie. 2592 Horsey Trav. (1857) 188 Aleaven 
ofhis . . servants. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, m. vi. 6 Eleuen 
houres I haue spent to write it ouer. 2664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. (1729)229 Nor the Height above ten or eleven [Feet] 
at most. 2796 Burkf. Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VI 1 1. 301 Eleven 
days they had the full use of Bantry Bay. 1887 Ruskin in 
Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 3/2 Humanity, .had reduced itself to 
see no more than eleven eyes in a peacock’s tail. 

2 . With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 
supplied from the context. The Eleven : sc. dis- 
ciples ; also, a body of executive officers at Athens. 

c 2205 Lay. 14531 Bi tene & bi adleuene [c 2275 enlouene]. 
CX275 O. E. Misc. 55 He seyde to his apostles . hi weren 
elleouene. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 298 In pe housend jer of 
grace, and endleuene [>erto. a 1300 Cursor M. 4119 An was 
eildest o pe elleuen. 2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 343 
Sex score and enleuene. 2591 Garrard Art Warre 130 
When they passe a leven or twelve they are not to be ac- 
compted an aray. 1611 Bible Luke xxiv. 33 And found the 
eleuen gathered together. 2814 Byron *fuan 1. xlix. At six 
a charming child, and at eleven With all the promise of as 
fine a face. 1849 Grote Hist. Greece V. si. Ixii. 427 They 
were handed over to the magistrates called the Eleven, 
b. esp. sc. hours : as eleven o'clock, etc. 

2548 Udall, etc .,Erasm. Par. Matt. xx. 6 About a leuen of 
the clocke. 2602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 252 Vpon the Platforme 
twixt eleuen and twelue lie visit you. 2759 Compl. Letter - 
Writer (ed. 6) 227 The Ball continued its Briskness and 
vivacity, .’till about Eleven. 1803 R. Anderson Cumbrtd. 
Ball. 67 When the clock struck eleeben. 

B. as sb. 

1 . The abstract number eleven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. iv. (1495) 349 Thryes 
enleuen makyth thre and thyrty. 2547 Boorde Introd. 
Knowl. 223 Nyne, ten, aleuyn, twelue. 

2 . A set of eleven persons ; csp. a set of eleven 
players forming ‘ a side ’ at cricket or football. 

c 1800 in Elonzana v. 95 The eleven of football and the 
eleven of cricket. 2885 Truth 28 May 836/2 Such a county 
should., produce a few bowlers to maintain the credit of Us 
eleven. 

+ 3 . In phrase, By the elevens t (of uncertain 
origin). Obs. 

1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. 11. i, By the Elevens, my 
place is gone quite out of my head. 

C. Comb., as elevenfold adj. and adv. ; eleven- 
pointer, a stag whose horns show eleven points. 
Also eleven-o’-clock (see A. 2 b) used attrib. 
or as adj. in eleven- o’-clock lady, eleven-o’- 
clock wind (see quots.). 

2557 Records Whetst. B ij, Vndecupla xx to 1 : 22 to 2: 

33 to 3, aleuenfolde. 1803 E. L. Peel in Longm. Mag. 
Nov. 74 A grand eleven-pointer .. standing out alone. 
2879 Prior Plant-n ., Eleven o’clock lady, Fr. dame tfonze 
heures, from its waking up and opening its eyes so Jate 
in the day; the star of Bethlehem (1 Omithogalum umbel- 
laturn, L.). 1888 Pall Alai l G. 9 July 8/2 A - .stiff breeze . . 
called ‘eleven o’clock wind’, .that is to say, supposing the 
target to be marked like the dial of a clock, the wind 
would blow.. in the direction of the figure 11. 

Hence Ele vener, Elevens {dial.), an eleven-o’- 
clock meal, a luncheon. 

2865 W. White E.Eng. II. 197 , 1 commonly has a drop [of 
ale] for my elevens ; but I can manage a pint o’ a’ternoons 
besides.’ 2875 Parish Sjzsscx Dial, Elevener, a luncheon. 

f Ele-venteen. Obs. jtonee-wd. [f. Eleven -y 
-teen.] Twenty-one. 

16.. Wither Weakness, Many giglets I have married 
seen Ere' they forsooth could reach eleventeen. 

Eleventh (neVnJq, Ct. and sb. Forms : a. 1 
endlyfta, Norihumb. mllefta, 3-4 enlefte, north. 
elleft. /?. 1 endleofeSa, 4 ellevef]je, 4-5 en- 
levenp, -the, ellevend, -ent, -enpe, -ynd, -ynt, 

(4 allevenpe, elned, 5 aleffant), 6 elleventh, 
(ellewint, elevynth, aleventh, eleven, leventh. 

Sc. levint, 7 elventh, 9 dial, elevent), 7- 
eleventh. [OE. yidlyfta, xllcfla, correspond to 
OFris. andlofta, ellefta , OS. cllifto, OHG. cinlifto 
(MHG. einlifte, cilfte, mod.G. rlfte), ON. ellifle 
(not recorded in Goth.) OTeut. *ainli/ton - f. 

Eleven + ordinal suffix f. OAiyan -to-. 

As in the case of other numerals, the original 
word has been superseded (since 14th c.) by a new 
formation on the cardinal numeral + -th (after 


jurth), which is now the universal ordinal suffix. 
:rtain forms in ME. and mod. Eng., following 
her analogies, have -t or -d instead of -///.] 

A. adj. 

That conies next in order to the. tenth. 
leventh hour : the latest possible time, in allu- 
>n to the parable of the labourers (Afalt. xx.). 

72 Bllckl. Horn. 93 Ball eor)* h‘i 5 mid heostrum ofor j>eaht 
ba endlyftan tid bxs da^es. c xooo Ags. Matt. 
. 6 Ba embe ha endlyftan tide he uteode. 1297 R- Glolc. 
24) 414 Pe enlefte day of heruest. a x 3 °o Cursor Af. 22627 
sivne o be dai elleft,. It es na skil hat it be left. 2340 
ujpole Pr. Cense. 4793 Pe ellevend day men sal com out 
caves. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. ix. xix. (2495* 
. The enleuenth month is Nouembre. 2489 Plum ft cm 
rr. 78 Aleffant day of moneth of March. 25x3-75 Dtunt. 
cu’rr. (1833) 10 Wpoun the ellewint day ot July, &c. 
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ELF-LOCK. 


1551 Recorde Pathta . Knenvl. 1. xvii, According vnto the 
eleuen conclusion. 1599 Shaks./A-w. V, i. i. 2 In th’eleuenth 
yere of y 5 last Kings reign. 1663 Cowley Verse s <5* A ss. 
(1669) 60 Come the eleventh Plague, rather than this should 
be. 1829 Southey All for Love 1. xxiv, Though at the 
eleventh hour Thou hast come to serve our Prince of Power, 
b. with ellipsis of sb. 

CX325 E. E. Allii. P. B. 1013 pe lacvngh \>e enleuenjje 
gent. X340 Ayenb. 14 pe enlefte is to Ieve pe lesnesse of zenne. 
c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 2845 Basyn was pe elleuefpe pat 3e han 
slawe there, c 1400 Apoll. Loll. 78 pe elleuynt. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech, (2884) 51 The levint, quha presumes of 
thame self ony thing. 1588 A. King tr. Camsius Catcch. 
183 The ellewint is continence quhairby we abstein nocht 
only from meats, hot also from al vickednes. 1632 bAN* 
derson 12 Semi. 301 At the eleventh. 

2 . Eleventh fart : one of eleven equal parts into 
which a quantity may be divided. 

3797 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 402 An increase .. 
from an eleventh to a twentieth part of the whole duty. 

^3. quasi-n^. in the eleventh place, E leventhly. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W.) 292 b, Elleuenth, they be 
mortifyed from all feares, scrupules, and euyll dedes. 

4. Music . The interval of an octave and a fourth ; 
a compound fourth. 

3597 Morley Introd. Mus. 70 From Gam vt to D la sol 
re is a twelfe, although it seeme in common sence but an 
aleuenth. 

B. st > . e= eleventh part ; see A. 2. 

3557 Recorde IVhetsl. B ij b, Sesquiundecima. 12 to 31 : 
24 to 22.. j | a leuenth more. 

Eleventhly (fleVnpli), adv. [f. Eleventh a . 
-h-LY^.] In the eleventh place. Also quasi-jA 
1609 R. Barnerd Faithf. Sheph. 55 Eleventhly & lastly. • 
1648 D. Jenkins JVhs. 39 Eleventhly, wee maintaine, etc. 
1711 Find. Sachevcrdl 85 We are now come to Eleventhly, 
these Eleventhly' s and Twelfthly' s, these false Stories, 
Elevia’tion, bad form of Alleviation. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 32 To the eleuiation of parte 
of his great and inestimable charges. 

Elf (elf),. sb. Forms : i rclf, ylf (app. re- 
corded only in pi. ylfe), 3 alve, 5 alfe, 5-7 elfe, 
4- elf. Plural elves : x ylfe, 3 alven, 6-7 elfes, 
Sc. elvis, 8 elfs, 6- elves. See. also Elven, 
AtJF, Oaf. [OE. xlf str. masc. = OIIG. alp 
(MHG., mod.G. alp nightmare, ON. alfr ■ (Da. 
al/) elf OTeut. *albo-z ; a parallel type *a/ti-z 
(cf. Sw. elf. Da. civ) appears in late WSax. *ylf 
(found in pi. ylfe :—*i£/fe) = Mercian, Kent. *(/f, 
Northumb. *xlf one or other of which is repre- 
sented in the mod. word. (The mod.G. elf is be- 
lieved to be adopted from Eng. ; MHG. had elbe 
a female elf.) 

Some have compared the Teut. word with the Shr. rbhu. 
the name-given to the three genii of the seasons in Hindu 
mythology.) 

1 . Mythol. The name of a class of supernatural 
beings, in early Teutonic belief supposed to 
possess formidable magical powers, exercised 
variously for the benefit or the injury of mankind. 
They were believed to be of dwarfish form, to produce 
diseases of various kinds, to act as incubi and succubi, to 
cause nightmares, and to steal children, substituting change- 
lings in their place. The Teutonic belief in 'elves is prob- 
ably the main source of the medieval superstition respecting 
fairies, which, however, includes elements not of Teutonic 
origin ; in general the Romanic word denotes a being of 
less terrible and more playful character than the * elf’ as 
originally conceived.. In mod. literature, elf is a mere sy- 
nonym of Fairy, which has to a great extent superseded it 
even in dialects. Originally elf was masculine, Elven 
feminine ; but in 33th and 34th c. the two seem to have 
been used indifferently of both sexes. In mod. use elf 
chiefly, though not always, denotes a male fairy. 

Beowulf 3i2 (Gr.) Fram panon untydras ealle onwocon 
eotenas and ylfe. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 296 Wi 5 iclfe . 
and wi)> uncupum fidsan gniS myrran on win. c 1205 Lay. 
19256 Sone swa he com an corSe 1 aluen hine iuengen. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man Lawes T. 656 The mooder was an elf 
by aventure. 1426 Audelay Poems 77 (M5tz.) Alfe Rofyn 
be-gon to rug. c 1460 Toivneley Myst. (Matz.) He was 
takyn with an elfe. . 1533 Douglas sEneis vm. vL 7 Wyth 
Nymphisand Favnis apoun cuery syde, Quhilk fairfolkis, 
or than elvis, clepyng we. 3579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. 
Cal. June 25 Gloss., For Guelfes and Gibelines, we say 
Elfes & Goblins. 36x0 Siiaks. Temp. v. i. 33 Ye Elves 
of hils, brooks, standing lakes and groucs. 1635 Herrick 
Hesfer (1869) II. App. 477 Come follow, follow me You 
faine elves that be. 1700 Dryden Wife Bath's T. 3 
The King of elfs . .. Gamboll’d on heaths. 1712-4 Pore 
Rape Lock 1. 33 Airy elves by moonlight shadow seen. 
x8k> Kingsley Hernv. xv. 193 You are an elf and a goddess. 
1875 B. Taylor Faust 1. i, Then the craft of elves prop!- 
tious Hastes to help where help it can. 

b. Sometimes distinguished from a * fairy * : 
(<z) as an inferior or subject species ; ( b ) as a 
more malignant being, an 1 imp ‘ demon* ; also 
ffr Obs. 

1587 M. Grove Petops % Ilipp. (1878! 75 To exercise your 
sclfe In feates of nrmes, thereby to shun of loytnng ioue 
the elfe. a 1593 H. Smith IVks. 1867 1 1 . 483 Frenzies, furies 
(wayward elves) : What need ye call for whip or scourge ? 
1623 T. Annorr Force Contrition in Farr’s S. P. Jas. / 
(1848)353 ITic raine which this detested elfe must drowne 
Must from aboue. .come downe. a 1628 F.Greville Muz. 
tap A a, Chorus, What means .. This finite Elfe of mans 
vaine acts and errors"/ 1651 Houhes Leviath, (1839) 699 
When the fairies are displeased with any body, they are 
said to send their elves, to pinch them, a 1700 Dryden GO 
That we may angels seem, we paint them elves. 

2 . transf. a. (See quot.) 


3651 Hobbes Leviath. (1830) 690 The fairies., are said 
to take young children . . and to change them into natural 
fools, which common people do therefore call elves, and are 
apt to mischief. 

b. A tricksy, mischievous, sometimes a spiteful 
and malicious creature. To flay the elf: to act 
elfishly, maliciously. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. m. Hi. (1869) 46 Women be all 
such madde pieuishe elues. 3613 Uncasing of Mackiav. 25 
For never it was Ape but plaide the Elfe. 1740 Somerville 
Hobbinol hi. (1749) 174 This other Elf, in ev’ry Art Of 
smiling Fraud, in ev'ry treach’rous Leer, The very Hob- 
binoll 3800 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy , Summer 243 
Happy the man that foils an envious elf, Using the darts of 
spleen to serve himself. 3820 Scott Abbot iv, Stray elf of 
a page. 

3 . transf A diminutive being, a. A dwarf, 
mannikin; hence as adj. (quots. 1710, 1725). 

3530 Palsgr. 216/2 Elfe or dwarf, nain. 1547 Salesbury 
Welsh Diet., Nar , an elfe. 3730 Street Robberies Consul. 
Elf little. 3725 New Cant. Diet., Elf, little. /ZX763S11EN- 
stone G*)» He . . Wisheth, poor_ starving elf, his paper-kite 
may fly. 37. . Seven Wise Men in R. Bell Hist. Eng. (1840) 
X. vii. 343 note. The prince . . Laughed at the merry elf ; 
Rejoiced to see within his court One shorter than himself. 
3840-5 Barham Ingot. Leg. (3877) 302 As a muscular Giant 
would handle an elf. 

b. Applied to a child (chiefly with some notion 
of 2 b\ to a small animal or insect. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 50 Looke to thy cattle, Seme 
yoong poore elues alone by tnemselues. x66oJ. MIilton] 
in H. Morley King and Co) muons (i868)Sothe little wanton 
elf [a beel Most gloriously enshrined itself [in amber]. 1786 
Burns Despondency Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport. 
3824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1,(2863) 15 His own pretty 
little boys, and two or three other four-year-old elves. 1886 
G. Allen Kalee's Shrine xii. 228 Herons . . intent on the 
quick pursuit of the elusive elves in the stream below. 

By Spenser applied to the knights of his 
allegorical 'faerie land *. 

2596 Spenser F.Q.i. i. 17 Which when the valiant Elfe 
perceiu’d. Ibid. 1. v. xr Goe, caytive Elfe. 

5 . In a vague depreciatory sense, c a (poor) 
creature*, * a (poor, pious) soul*, ‘ a (poor) devil*. 

1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 208 Like worldly elfe, to moile 
and toile. 2703 De Foe Ref. Mann . Misc. 60 Magistrates, 
like Pious Elves, Let none be Drunk a Sundays but them- 
selves. 11x849 Hor. Smith Addr. Mummy viii, Still silent, 
uncommunicative elf. 

6. Comb. a. appositive, -as elf -child, - girl , 

- knight , -lady, -woman ; b. attributive, as elf- 
castle, -dance, -fame, -horn, -house, -land, -rod ; 
c If -like adj. Also elf- arrow, -bolt, a flint arrow- 
head (see Elf-shot) ; also, a belemnite ; elf-bore, 
a hole in a piece of wood, out of which a knot has 
dropped or been driven; f elf-cake, an enlargement 
of the spleen attributed to the agency of elves 
(cf. Ague-cake); elf-cup, a small stone perfor- 
ated by friction at a waterfall ; elf-dart = Elf- 
SHOT 1 ; elf-dock, a name of the Elecampane ; 
elf-fire, ignis fatuus, Will o’ the wisp ; elf-god, 
Cupid ; elf-knot = Elf-lock ; elf-queen, queen 
of the fairies; f elf-skin, a man G f shrivelled 
and shrunken form ; elf-stone = Elf-shot 2 ; elf- 
stricken, -struck ffl. a., bewitched; also elf- 
striking vbl. sb. ; elf-taken ffl. a. (in quot. elfe 
y-take ), bewitched by elves; elf- twisted ffl. a., 
twisted or gnarled by elves ; elf- wort = elf -dock. 
Also Elf-lock, -shoot, -shot. 

1590 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 198 Thow directit George 
Cuik to twa wemen ..for ane *clf-arrow-heid. 2679 Plot 
Stajfordsh. (1686) 396 These, .they there [at Aberdeen] call 
Elf-Arrows. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 352 The stones 
which the country people call elf-arrow, heads. 1855 Smed- 
ley Occult. Sc. 31 The triangular flints, Belemnites, so 
numerous in Scotland are popularly termed Elf arrows. 
*773 Johnson foum. West. 1 st. Wks. 2806 IX. 208 The stone 
heads of arrows. .The people call them ^elf-bolts. 1883 G. 
Allen Col. Clout's Gard. xxxix. 223 The neolithic arrows 
came to be regarded as elf-bolts. 3824 Northern A ntiq. 404 
(Jarm) If you were to look through an* elf-bore in wood. 1579 
Langham Gard. Health (1633) 2 Toheale the *elfe cake and 
hardnesseof the side. 15 86 Lvptou 1000 Notable Th. (1675) 
x 57 The hardness of the side called the/Sffcake. 1884 Child 
Ballads n. § 37. 321/2 After some description of the life at the 
*elf- castle. _ 2856 R. Vaughan Mystics (1860) II. 74 When 
the *Elf-children scatter gold-dust on the ground. 1810 
Cromek Rem. Nithsdalc Song 290 (J am *) "’Elf-cups were 
placed under stablcdoors. .as a safeguard against witchcraft. 
1B84 Child Ballads 11. § 42. 375/1 Why are you so pale, as 
if you had been in an *elf*dance_? 2879 Prior Plant-n., 

* Elf Dock, the elecampane, from its broad leaves called a 
dock. 2855 S medley Occult Sc. 31 The * Ignis fatuus ' has 
been named ** Elf fire*. 1884 Child Ballads 11. § 42. 375/2 
Olaf . . has to make his way through the *elf-fiame. 1871 
Rossetti Poems 9 Poets' fancies all are there : There the 
*Elf-girIs flood with wings Valleys full of plaintive air. 2859 
Tennyson Vivien 98, I saw the little *eIf-god eyeless once 
In Arthur’s arras hall at Camelot. 1884 Ciijld Ballads 11. 

§ 41. 360/1. Lady Isabel . . hears an *elf-hom- Ibid. § 42. 
375/1 He rides to the hills and comes to an *elf-house. Ibid. 

1. §4. 23/1 An.*elf-knight,.by blowing his horn, inspires 
Lady Isabet with love-longing. 1824 Heuer Jntl. II. xxii. 
416 Ghastly Yogis, with their hair in # elf knots. 1884 Child 
Ballads 11. §37. 320/1 The *e!f-!ady’s costume and equip- 
ment. 1483 CatluAnzl. 1x3 *Elfe lande. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. in. 357 O sweet and far from cliff and scar, The horns 
of elfland faintly blowing. 3583 Stanyhurst Aeueis in. 
(Arb.) 80 Shec sown*, and after long pausing thus she sayd 
*c!flyke. 2841 Lytton Night 4- Mom. 1. vL I. 65 His., 
hair hung clf-like and matted down his cheeks, c 1386 


Chaucer Wyf Bathes T. 860 The ^elf-queen, with hlr 
joly compaigpve. 1884 Child Ballads it. § 41. 362/2 He 
strikes her with an *elf-rod. 3596 Shaks. i Hai. IV, u. h* 
270 Away . . you * Elfe -skin. 1778 Phil. Suh>. S. Irel 2S1 
I have seen one of those. *elf-stones. 2825 Scott Betrothed 
(i860) 290 He looks as if he were *eif-stricken. 1699 £, 
Liiwyd in Phil. Traois. XXVIII. 90 Some on May Da- 
put them into a Tub of Water, and besprinkle all their 
Cattle with that .Water, to prevent being *E If-. struck, fe. 
witch’d, -&c. Ibid., As to this.*E!f-stricking, their Opinion 
isj that the Fairies, .do sometimes carry away Men in the 
Air. a 3500 MS. in Promp. Parv . 238 note, A chylde that 
5's *elfe y-take . . may nat broke hys mete. 1885 Cbatiif. 
Jml. 371 Lo — instead of the Hunter in Green, there was 
only a brown withered twig, so *e!f-twisted and dr)-. 1884 
Child Ballads 11. § 29. 259/1 Three *elf-women had been 
not less than fifteen years in weaving it. 2878 Britten & 
Holl, *Elfwort, Inula Helenium. 
t Elf, v. Obs. rare-', [f. Elf jL] tram. To 
tangle or twist (hair) as an elf might do. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iii. 20 lie., elfe all my haires in 
knots. 1721-2800 Bailey, To Elfe the Hair, to tie it up in 
Knots or Kinglets. 

t Elfayde. Obs. Some kind of animal. 

?<zi40o Morte Artlt. 2288 Elfaydes, and Arrabys, and oly- 
fauntez noble. 

Elfhood (elfhud). [f. Elf + -hood.] The 
state of being an elf. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1857) 1. 1. 11. vi. 39 Little elf, or imp 
. . with its withered air of . . completed elfhood. 

E-Ific. rare. [f. Elf + -ic.] Pertaining to an elf. 
2872 Hardwick Trad. Lane. 231 They find it impossible 
to leave their husbands and resume their elfic nature. 2886 
C. Rogers Soc. Life in Scotl. III. 263 Fire had a potent 
influence against all elfic arts. 

E lfin (e’lfin), a. and sb. Also 6-7 elphyne, 
-in, ?8 Sc. elfan. [Obscurely f. Elf sb . ; app. 
first used by Spenser, and perh. suggested to him 
by the phrase elvene land 1 land of elves’ (see El- 
ven) ; the proper name Elphin in the Arthurian 
romances may possibly have influenced the form.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to elves; of elfish nature or origin. 

3596 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 42 Him litle answerd th* angry 

Elfin knight. Ibid. 1. x. 65 A Faery’, .her base Elfin brood 
there for thee left ; Such, men do Chaungelings call, 1673 
Elphin Knight i. in Child Ballads 1. 25/1 The elphin knight 
sits on yon hill. 1742 Collins Ode iv. 4 His loveliest Elfin 
queen has blest. 2792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem.l. 117 Heroes 
. .Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard-wall. 1808 Scorr 
Alarm . m. xxiv, The Elfin knight fell. 1820 Kea'Rol 
Agnes xxxix, Hark I ’tis an elfin storm from faery land. 
2828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I.145 Elfin bells, when the 
Queen of Faery rides by moonlight. 

2 . transf. a. Diminutive, dwarfish, b. Fairy- 
like, full of strange charm. 

1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862) 28 The elfin tribe .. Re- 
leased from school. 1873 Dixon Two Queens III. XVI. 11. 

291 From childhood she had been a bright and elfin creature. 

B. sb. 1 . — Elf ; also attrib. 

2596SrENSERA". Q. 1. x.6o And thou, faireymp..accomptcd 

Elfins sonne. 1807 Crabbe Birth Flattery 128 A 'vtched 
elphin, roved this land around.^ 1840 Hood Up Rhine 69 
Elfins . . swarm in their romantic mythology. 1864 SkfAT 
Uhlantfs Poems 307 Darling, join the elfin-dance Neatn 
the stars’ and moonlight’s glance. 

. + 2 . * 5 V. ? Elf-land. - 

1567-83 Simpill Ballades 210 Ane carling of the Queue 
of Phareis The ewill win geir to elphyne careis. a x8oo 
of Elfan' s Nourice iii. in Child Ballads ji. 359/1 '’aken. 
Queen of Elfan, An hear your nourice moan. ? lS< ? 2 
Young Tamlane vi. ibid. 508/1 The Queen o Elfin will gic 
a cry. 

3 . transf. A child. 

1741 Shenstone Schoolmistress {1794), In those elfins 'tar*. 
Ishe] would oft deplore The times. 3804 j. Grahame balcoUi 
(1839) 29/1 Then would he teach the elfins how to plait I tic 
rushy cap. 

Hence E-lfindom, noncc-wd., the estate ot me 


elves. 

1886 Harper's Mag. May 838 The traditional type 
elfindom. . . 

Elfish (e-lfij), [F. Elf + -ish.] PertaimnK 
to elves ; weird, spectral ; of the nature of an ell, 
resembling an elf; tricksy, mischievous ; formerly 
also of inanimate things, unmanageable, intract- 
able. See Elvish. 

The older form Elvish is still the more usual ; but in some 
connexions elfish might be preferred on account of its mo. 
obvious relation to the primitive sb. 

^ 2542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 296b, The Cypres tree : 
is elfishe and frowarde to spryng vp. 1583 StanyiiuF- 
Acncis 11. (Arb.) 68 The goast of veryc Crefisa . . . maa n 
elfish aparance. ax 791 Yng. Tom Line xv. in Child balin 
n. 343/2 If my lord were an earthly knight, As he’s nnein. 
grey. 2798 Coleridge A nc. Mariner iv. xii, / ‘ lC .. 
light Felf off in hoary flakes, a 1802 Yng. Tamlaue^xs • 
in Child Ballads 11. 354/2 Then would I never pre.. 
Elfish land to dwell. 1856 Kane A ret. Exfl. I. **'* * 
372 Three men, Ootuniak, our elfish rogue Myouk, al L. 
stranger. 1876 FncnMAji Norm. Conq. 1 . App. 77 ° 1 
elfish names are mainly English. 

Elf-lock (C lf.lpk). In 6, 9 //. clvc.vloCkR. 
[f. Elf + Lock (of hair).] A tanplcil mars oi 
hair, snpcrstitiously attributed to the agency 0 
elves, csp. Queen Slab : 1 which it was not fortu- 
nate to disentangle* (Narcs). t . 

1592 Shaks. Rom. «y Jut. 1. iv. 90 Elf-locks (1 6*3 I 
locks], 1596 Lodge Wits Miserie (Halliw.), Curld i am 
Tull of clves-locks. 2637 Hey wood Dialogues xf u- ' , 
1874 VI. 241 What though my thin and unkemb d scatte f 



ELFSHIP, 


ELIMATION, 


hatre Fell in long Elfe-Iocks from my scalpe, now bare ? 1810 
Genii., Mag* LXXXVI. 1. 2x4 Their hair remains matted 
and wreathed in elves-locks. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag . 
n. iy. 84 The listless craftsmen through their elf-locks 
scowled. 

Hence £*lf-locked ppl. a., having elf-locks or 
tangled hair. , 

1647 R. Statylton Juvenal vn. 83 The elfe-lockt fury all 
her snakes had shed. 

Elfship (e-lfjip). noncc-wd. [f. Elf + -ship ; 
cf.. his lordships The personality of an elf. 

1812W. Tennant AnsterF. vi. xxxix,The gown in which 
her elf-ship was arrayed. 

Elf-shoot, v. north . dial. [f. Elf + Shoot 
( after Elf-shot jA).] traits. 1 To shoot, as the 
vulgar suppose, with an elf-arrow.* (Jam.) 

<11758 Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 66 Nine braw nowt 
were smoor’d, Three elj-shot were. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. 
Irel. 281 When these animals are seized with a certain dis- 
order . . they say they are elf-shot. 1806 Falls 0/ Clyde 120 
(Jam.) You'll a warlock turn . . Elfshoot our Ky. 1872 
Hardwick Trad. Lane. 138 It secures their cattle.. from 
being elfshot by fairies, etc. 

E*lf-shot. [f. Elf sh. + Shot.] 

1 . * Disease, supposed to be produced by the im- 
mediate agency of evil spirits’ (Jam.). 

[cxooo Ags. Leechd. III. 54 Ylfa £escot.) 1681 Glanvill 
Sadducismus (1726) 398 The sickness of William Black 
was an Elf-shot. 1841 Borrow Zincali (1843) I. 1. viii. 
148 Shepherds and cowherds are most exposed to the effects 
of the elf-shot. 

2 . Sc. A flint arrow-head ; see quot. 

1760 Pennant TourScotl. (7774 ) 201 Elf-shots .. are sup- 
posed to be weapons shot by fairies at cattle, 
t E'lger. Ohs. [? f. OE. del eel -f gar spear. 
Cf. Flem. ctalgeer , elger, an eel-spear, of which 
the Eng. word may possibly be an adoption.] An 
eel-spear: see Algere. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 138 Elyer, or elger, fyscharis instru- 
ment; angu ilia ris, fuscina , f idica , dent at a. Ibid. 186 
Garfangyl, or elger : anguillaria , anguillare. 

Eli, var. of Ele oil. Obs. 

Eliad, obs. var. of Oeillade, glance. 

Eliasite (/lorassit). Alin. [f. Elias , name of a 
mine at Joachimsthal.] Hydrous oxide of uranium, 
of a brown colour and resin-like appearance. 

1852 Shepard Min. 266 Eliasite occurs in flattened pieces 
half an inch thick. 1880 Dana Min. § 209 Eliasite. In 
amorphous masses more or less resinl ike in aspect, or lik e gum. 

t Ellba’tion. Obs .— 0 [as if ad. L. *e!ibdtidn- 
cm f. e out + libarc to pour out a libation.] . A 
tasting or offering sacrifices. 

1656 in Blount. 1721-1731 in Bailey. 
t Eli’Ciate,^. Obs. rare— 1 . [irreg. f. L. e lie- ere 
to Elicit + -ate ; cf. next.] traits. To draw out. 

1651 Bices Neso Disp . 147 To eliciate all the purulent 
matter at once out of an Aposteme, is not good. 

t Eli’Cient, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [ad.L .elicient-em, 
pr. pple. of elic-fr-c to Elicit.] That performs an 
‘ elicit act *. Cf. Elicit a. 

16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. ix. 359 It springs from the 
vertue of relligion in the mind of him that yeilds it, as the 
original of his act, & yet imperant only, not elicient ; diri- 
gent, not exequent, as your School-men loue to speak. 

f Elicit (flrsit), a. Philos. Obs. [ad. L. elicit- 
us, pa. pple. of eliccre to draw forth.] 

Of an act; Evolved -immediately from an active 
power or quality ; opposed to imperate. 

The * elicit acts' of the will are its internal acts (i.e. the 
volitions themselves) ; its ‘ imperate acts ’ are the external 
acts ‘commanded' by it. In Ethics , the ‘elicit acts' of a 
particular virtue are those essentially implied in its defini- 
tion its * imperate acts’ are those which it may under 
peculiar circumstances require. 

16*4 F, White Repi. Fisher 544 Satisfaction sometimes 
importeth all the actions elicite or imperate, which a sinner 
must performe.- 1646 S. Bolton Arraignm . Err. 314 Not . . 
the . . elicite acts of conscience, but the imperate, com- 
manded and externall acts. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 
11. iii. § 6 I. 411- The imperate acts .. of the Vertue of one 
Commandment must not contradict the elicite acts of an- 
other. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 26 Experience . . attests 
that our Wills determine . . our corporeal motions . . What 
else means the distinction of the Schools of actions imperate 
and elicit ? 1693 G. Firmin Rev. Mr. Davis' Find. i. 9 Can 
the Elicite Act of the Will be forced, and yet the Essence 
of the Will be preserved? 2751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. JFi/I. 

Elicit (flrsit), v. Also 7-8 elicite. [f. L. 
elicit- ppl. stem of elicerc : see prec.] 

1 . traits. To draw forth (what is latent or po- 
tential) into sensible existence. Also fig. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 178 The former 
method, of shewing how to elicite .. the five-fold profit of 
Doctrine, Redargution, Correction, Instruction, and Con- 
solation. 1647 H. More Poems 138 And when he hath that 
life elicited. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig.Mau. 1. iii. 7 6 Which 
seminal Principle is . . derived and elicited from the Plant 
or Animal. 1791 Cowper Iliad xm.503 Elicited a tinkling 
sound. 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. Office Ck. 157 They 
elicit- . themnate sense of right and wrong. 1833 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. hi. x. 127 A corrupt heart elicits in an hour all 
that is bad in us. x86o Adler FauriHs Pray. Poetry xii. 
251 Having elicited sparks from two flints he lighted a large 
fire. 1877. L. Morris Epic Hades n. 92 Only suffering, .can 
elicit The perfumes of the soul. 

2 . To bring out, educe (principles, truths,' etc.) 
from the data in which they are implied. Also, 
to extract, draw out (information) from a person 
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by interrogation ; sometimes with object clause in- 
troduced by that. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 25 Although . . the very 
same truths may be elicited. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. 
VII. 382 Legislative acts . . require the exactest detail . . in 
order . . to elicit principles. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. De- 
velopm. 402 The pressure of the controversy elicited . . a 
truth. 1875 JowETT/V<z/o(ed.2) V. 88 Ike matter in dispute 
should be clearly elicited from the contending parties. 
Mod. It was at length elicited that a bribe had been offered. 

3. To draw forth, evoke (a response, manifesta- 
tion, etc.) from a person. 

1822 Q. Rev. XXVII. 92 He could not elicit a syllable 
from him on the subject. *847 Disraeli Tancred 1. vi.(x8 7 i) 
33 The exploits . . elicited frequent bursts of laughter. i860 
Tyndall Glac . x. § 25, x88 The edge of one [fissure] which 
elicited other sentiments than those of admiration. 

Elicit, obs. pa. pple. of prec. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 493 A., scant, act of justice, elicit 
by a visible State-conveniency. 

f Eli’citate, v. Obs. [f. L. elicit- (see Elicit v.) 
+ -ate.] = Elicit. 

1647 H. More Poems 239 Thus may a skilful man hid truth 
elicitate. 

Elicitation (/li’sit^-jan). [f. as prec. +-ation.] 
The action of eliciting or drawing forth. (See 
quots. and cf. Elicit a.) 

1656 Hobbes Liberty , Necess. 4 Ch. (1841) 283 By elicita- 
tion, he understands a persuading or enticing with flattering 
words . . That elicitation which the Schools intend, is a de- 
ducing of the power of the will into act. 1874 O. Brownson 
IFks. V. 573 That the elicitation of the act is not necessary 
. . to salvation. 

+ Elicitive (ili*sitiv), a. Obs. [as if ad. L. 
elicitivus, f. elicere'. see Elicit and -ivf.] Per- 
taining to, of the nature of , 1 elicit acts ’ ; cf. Elicit a. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 323 None of these actions are 
the formall or elicitiue actions of Religion. 1660 Stillingfl. 
Iren. 1. ii. (1662) 41 The internal, formal, elicitive power of 
Order, concerning things in the Church. 

Elicitor (ni*sito.i). [f. Elicit v. + -or.] One 
who elicits or draws forth. 

1839 Bailey Fcstus (1854) 137 The death dispeller, life 
elidtor. i860 Tristram Gt. Saharyi xix. 320 The most 
skilful elicitor of statistics and traditions I ever met with. 

Elicumpany, obs. form of Elecajipane. 
Slide (ilsi'd), v. Also 7 Sc. elid. [ad. L. 
elid-ere to crush out, f. e out + Mere to dash.] 
fl. traits. To destroy, annihilate (the force of 
evidence). Obs. 

1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. iv, The force and strength of 
their arguments is elided. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 
111. vii. 1x7 Which doth elude and elide all that which they 
alleadge. 1688 Ess. Magistracy in Harl. Misc.l. 9 They 
transfer a necessity of eliding them by clearer evidences. 

b. Law, esp. Sc. To annul, do away with, 
quash, rebut. [So clidere in Roman Law.) 

*597 Alcts Jos. FI. (1816) 126 They wa!d haue elidit and 
stayit the samyn to haue bene put to ony probatioun. 1609 
Skene Reg. May. *15 He may., take away, elid, and ex- 
clude his [the persewer’s) action, clame, and petition. 1754 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 109 The concurring testi- 
mony of the husband and wife , . is sufficient to elide this 
legal presumption. 1828 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii, Whilk un- 
certainty is sufficient to elide the conclusions of the libel. 
x88o Muirhead Gains iv. § 124 He may. .elide the exception, 

2. To strike out, suppress, pass over in silence. 

1847 Grote Greece 11. xxx. IV. 153 Many of them made 

the still greater historical mistake of eliding these last four 
years altogether. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. I. 
750 Gibbon and Sismondi have elided these inonarchs. 1870 
Bowen Logic (ed. 2) 133 The predesignations of quantity. . 
belonging to the Predicate are usually elided in expression. 

3. Gram. To omit (a vowel, or syllable) in pro- 
nunciation. Hence Elrded ppl. a. 

‘ 1796 Brit. Crit . (T.), The consonant belonging to the 
elided syllable. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. I. 
47 Some sounds elided, others exaggerated. _ 1867 A. J. 
Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iv. 342 It must remain an unde- 
cided question whether Chaucer would or would not have 
elided the vowel. 

+ E-Hgent. Obs. [ad. L. eligent-cm , pr. pple. 
of eligere to choose.] One who chooses; also/ 
one who elects (to an office) ; = Elector. 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. JFilliams 11. {1692) 201 In Polonia . . 
the ehgents who make the King by their vote, are tyed fast 
by jheir oaths. x688 Norris Theoiy Love (1694) 198 That 
which determines the Choice of the Eligent. 

J* Blight, v. Obs. var. (? misprint) of Alight. 
1542 Udall Erasm. APoplt. 200 a He had brought the 
horse backe again and had elighted down. 

Eligibility (edid^ibrliti). [f. next ; see -ITY.] 

1. Fitness to be chosen or preferred. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying vi. iii. (T.) Sickness hath 
some degrees of eligibility, at least by an after-choice. 
1688 Norris Theory Lave 1. v. 57 Evill . . must in order to 
eligibility be considered under the formality of good. 

2. The condition of being eligible to an office. 

1715 Lond . Gas. No. 5387/1 The Imperial Ambassador 

solicited the Pope for a Brief of Eligibility to the Church 
of Munster. 1771 Burke Sp. Middx. Election Wks. X. 69 
The eligibility of persons to serve in Parliament. x8r5 
Hist. Uniy. Cambridge 1 . 130 The eligibility to which [fel- 
lowships] is not subject to any. . limitations. 2844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit. Const. viL (1862) 95 Without any restriction 
whatever upon eligibility, except the period of infancy. 

3. concr. in pi. Eligible courses of action ; also, 
qualities that render (a man) eligible. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. iv. i. § 1 II. 440 [God] hath 
set before us eligibilities in order to several ends which 


must either be wholly to no purpose, or. .to evil purpose, or 
else . . to a very good purpose. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
II. vn. i. 237 These are his eligibilities, recommending him 
at Berlin. 

Eligible (eriidgib’l), a . Also 6 elygyble, S 
elegible. [a. Fr. Eligible, as if ad. L. *s//°ibilis f. 
eligere to choose.] 

1. Fit or proper to be chosen (for an office or 
position). Const, for, fof to (an office), into (a 
corporation). 

156* in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 283 The Mayre 
shold be elygyble. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Cxsars Comm 1 
2 These foureteene were such as had serued hue yeares in 
the wan-es, whereby they became eligible pf that dignitie. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hid. nr. 116 Four Essentials are requisite 
in the Persons Eligible into this Order. * 7 x* Prideaux 
Direct. Ch.- IFardeus fed. 4) 44 AH others are Elegible. 
1789 Const it. U. S. ii. § 1 No person except a natural bom 
citizen .. shall be eligible to the office of president. *832 
tr. Sismondi s Ital. Rep . vi. 135 They ordained that a 
general list of all the eligible citizens .. should be formed. 
1853 Bright Sp. India 3 June, The natives of India were 
declared -to be eligible to any office. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 
1. viii. 124 A member of Parliament cannot, without va- 
cation of his seat, be eligible for anj' other place. 

2. + a. Subject to appointment by election, (obs.') 
b. (nonce- use). That can he elected (in a certain 
manner). 

1660 R. Coke Power <5- SubJ. 108 King Henry the First 
being requested by the Bishop of Rome to make them [the 
Bishops] eligible. 1739 Seldeu’s Laws Eng. 11. iv. 24 note, 
Both the Chancellor and other Great Officers of State were 
originally eligible by the Parliament. 1843 Carlyle Past 
4- Pr. ( 1858 ) z 67 Elected and eligible by bribery. 

3. Fit or deserving to be chosen or adopted. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1067 What greater con- 
trariety can there be, as touching things eligible or re- 
fusable, than to say that, etc. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 192/1 That he conceiveth the Vertues to be 
eligible in theselves, is manifest. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. ix. 
(ed. 4) 120 The most eligible manner of doubling Cape Horn. 
185* Carlyle Sterling 1. xi, It was fixed upon_ as the 
eligiblest course. 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. ii. (1858) 
133 In this equality of mountains, all were alike eligible. 

b. That is a mutter of choice or preference. 

1769 Burke Corr:( 1844) I. 181, I never looked^ upon this 
method of petition to the Crown as a thing eligible, bu t as 
a matter of urgent and disagreeable necessity. 1856 Per- 
rier Inst. MetafJi. Introd. 71 Our selection of a new ques- 
tion, as our starting point, is not simply convenient, it is 
constraining : it is not eligible, but inevitable. 

4. (A weakening of sense 3 :) That one would 
choose or like : Desirable, acceptable, suitable. 
*x 7 6x Hume Hist. Eng. II.xxiiL 75 The condition of the 
commons was nowise eligible. 1802 Mar. EocnwanTir 
Mor. T. (x8x6) I. x. 82 He resolved .. to seek some other 
more eligible situation. 1854 Thackeray Newcomcs 222 
Not a very eligible admirer for darling Rosey.^ 1863 Taw- 
ce xt Pol. Ecoit. ii. x. 282 It provides them with the most 
eligible investment for their savings. 1871 Napheys Prev. 

4 Cure D is. 1. v. 164 Eligible property. 

5. quasi- sb. in pi. Eligible persons of things. 

1844 Calcutta Rev . I. xo There is no scarcity of brides ; 

and merchants’ clerks and Ensigns are eligibles. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xv. 131 She had, of course, all the 
eligibles and non-eligibles of the other sex sighing at her 
feet. x88x A thenxum 23 July 107/3 A choice or preference 
of eligibles. 

Hence Eligibly adv in an eligible manner. 

1815 Jane Austen Emma 11. ii. 138 Eligibly and happily 
settled. 

ZMigng 1 . dial. Also 7 elegug, holegug, 

9 eligoog. [Derivation unknown : Prof. Rhys 
and the Rev. Silvan Evans do not know it as 
Welsh.] A local name (in South Pembrokeshire) 
applied to certain sea-birds, the Common Guille- 
mot, the Puffin, and the Razor-bill. 

1662 Ray Three I tin. nr. 176 This name, elegug, some 
attribute to the puffin, and some to the guillem. 1676 
Willughby Omithologia 244 Anas Artica [i.e. the Puffinl 
Wallis meridionalibus circa Tenby oppidum Guldenhead, 
Bottle-nose & helegug. 1867 Smyth SailoFs \Ford-bk., 
Eligugs . . called abo razor-bills. 1883 Harped s Mag. 
Feb. 350/1 Gulls, razor-bills, and puffins — the birds called 
locally [in Pembroke] ‘eligoogs’. 

+ Eli'ke, adj. and adv. Obs. Also 4-6 elik, 
-yk, -yche. A variant form of Alike a. v. 

A. adj. Alike, equal. 

1513 Douglas AEncis vi. xiv. 50 Schynand with elyk [v.r. 
elik] annes paregate. 1555 Scotch Ads, Mary (18141507 
That the elike lettre of naturalitie be grantit..to all.. the 
said King of Frances subiectis. .in the realme of Scotland. 

b. Comb, elike-dele adv., similarly ; elikwis 
adv. =Alikewise. 

a 1400 Alexander 4157 pe entring of be equinox it euire 
elike-dele kyndils. 148 8 Act. Audit 113 (Jam. The said 
Laurence is elik wiss bundin. _*495 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. I. 268 Item to theportaris, elikwis.. x. Ii. 

B. adv. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9984 (Gott.) pat lasted euer elike (v.r. 
ilik, iliche, elyke] new. Ibid. 25106 pi will in erd be wrogbt 
elik. a 1400 Ibid. 18446 (Laud; There lyf is la slyng euyr 
elyche. , 

f E-limate, V. Obs.~-° [f. L. Htmat- ppl. stem 
of elimare, f. e out + lima a file.] frans. To file 
up ; to polish. . , 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1736 m Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
f Elim a *t ion. Obs.-° [ad. L. elimdticin-em, 
f. elimare : see prec.] Filing up or polishing. 

1678 in Phillips. 17x5 in Kersey. 1721-1800 in Bmlev. 
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ELITE. 


Eliminable (flrminab’l), a. [see Eliminate 
and - able.] Capable of being eliminated. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. ;'^S Its being elimin- 
able by right apprehension, on the ground of its falseness, 
is thus established. 

Eliminant (fli-minant), a. and sb. ■ [ad. L. 
cltminant-em, pr. pple. of ilwtinarc : see next.] 

A. adj. Expulsive ; having power to throw off 
by the excretions (Syd. Soc. Lex.'). 

J876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) =6= The curative power 
.. is - . due to its eliminant action on the mucous and cu- 
taneous surfaces. 

B. sb. The result of eliminating n variables 
between n homogeneous equations of any degree. 

1B81 Burnside & Panton The or. Equations xiit. 140 The 
quantity R is . . called their Resultant or Eliminant. 1885 
Athemeum n Apr. 477/3 Eliminants and Associated Roots. 

Eliminate (firming t), v. [f. L. elhninat- ppl. 
stem of eltmtndre to thrust out of doors, expel, 
f. c out oi+ limen, limin-is, threshold.] 

1 . titans. To thrust out of doors, expel. Now 
somewhat humorous. 

1568 Abp. Parker Lett. (1852) 314 To help eliminate out 
of his [God's] house this offendicle. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. To Rdr., The secound sorte thearfore, that 
eliminate Poets out of their citie gates. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fairx iv, From which [room], with the most engaging 
politeness, she eliminated poor Ferkin. 

+ b. To carry out of doors, divulge (secrets). 
Ohs. [Cf. Hor. Ep. 1. v. 5.] 

1608 Tuvh. Essayes 115. a 1619 Fotherby Atkeoni . 1. x. 

§ 4 {1622) 200 He did eliminate, - and divulge the mysteries of 
their gods. 16x8 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) II. 64 Whatsoever 
. .we do, is.. presently eliminated and carried to them, 
f c. To release, set at liberty. Obs. rare *~ 1 . 

1742 Young Nt. T/t. ix. 588 Eliminate ray spirit, give it 
range Through provinces of thought yet unexplor'd. 

*[ 2 . To pass the threshold of, come out of. rare— \ 
a 1658 Lovelace Snail in Poems (1864) 209 Th’art hood 
all ore, And ne'r eliminat’st thy dore. 

3 . a. Phys. To expel from the body; esp. to 
get rid of (waste matter, foreign substances, etc.) 
from the tissues by excretion, b. Chcin. To dis- 
engage, expel (a constituent) from a compound. 

1794-6 E. Dar\vin^Z<wl (1801) I. 496 A week or two 
are required to eliminate the mercury from the constitu- 
tion. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 66/ 1 The infant just 
eliminated from the uterus. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 
(1878) 73 Certain plants excrete sweet juice . . for the sake 
of eliminating something injurious from the sap. 1877 Ro- 
senthal Muscles <5- Nerves 87 An acid is formed, which is., 
again eliminated and carried away by the blood. 

4 . gen. To expel, exclude, remove, get rid of. 
Used both with reference to material and non- 
material objects. 

1714 Lowth Comm. Jsa. Prel. Diss. 62 To be able to dis- 
charge and eliminate the errors. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. 
I. 533 The .. tendency of Herodotus to eliminate from the 
myths the idea of special aid from the gods. x86x Goschen 
Eor. Exch. 19 Eliminating middle men and intermediate 
profits. 1871 K. H. Hutton Ess. II. 306 Miss Bronte finds 
it needful to eliminate the supernatural. 1877 W. Thomson 
Voy. Challenger I. i. 30 Which enables the potash to be 
eliminated from the apparatus. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. 
Title's Hist. Retig : 32 All mythological expressions have 
probably been eliminated. 

b. jig. To ignore, treat as non-existent, set 
aside as irrelevant (certain elements of a question 
or concept). 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke ii. (1879) 30, I forgot the Cor- 
sair’s sinful trade . . I honestly eliminated the bad element. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin, vi. (1878) 47 Eliminating him from 
the argument. 1870 Lubbock Orig. Civitiz. i. (1875) 3 We 
must eliminate these customs from our conception of that 
condition. 

5 . Algebra. To get rid of (one or more quanti- 
ties) from an equation or set of equations ; esp. to 
get rid of (one or more of the unknown quantities) 
in simultaneous equations by combining two or 
more of the equations; also, to get rid of (one or 
more of the variables) from an analytical equation. 

1845 Penny Cycl. \st Sujpl. I. s.\\, If by means of one of 
these we eliminate p from the rest, the process . . would 
allow of our eliminating both x and.yby one equation only. 
1875 Todhunter Algcora 89 By this process we are said to 
eliminate the unluiown quantity which does not appear in 
the single equation. x88z_ Minch in Unipl. Kinemat. 237 
Eliminate x between the given relations. 

Jig. 1 844 G ladstone G lean. V. ii. 82 The Chu rch . . might 
be eliminated like a constant quantity from among those 
fluent materials with which history is conversant. 

0 . Incorrectly nsed for : To disengage, isolate, 
extract (particular elements) from a compound ; 
to disentangle (a fact, a principle) from a mass of 
confused details ; hence, to elicit, deduce. 

1843 For. «y Col. Q. Rev. II. 337 It being . . impossible that 
such infinite ideas as God ; eternity, etc. . . could ever be 
eliminated by either the will, the reason, or the finite evi- 
dence of the finite senses. 1850 M e Cosn Div. Govt, iv, i. 
§ 2. 455 We have sought to eliminate the truth by exhibiting 
nature in its full and living action. 1655 Bain Senses fr 
/nt. in. it f 31 (1864! 523 He would .. eliminate the main 
fact from all the confusing circumstantials. 187* H. Mac- 
millan True Vino Hi. 97 The roots, indeed, eliminate 
nourishment from the soil. 1877 E. Condf.r Bas, Faith 
Iv. 183 The corrupt use of ‘eliminate* for * educe*. 

Elimination {/Ihmin^Jon). [n. of action f. 
L. Him inarc : sec Eliminate and -ation.] 
tE a. The action of turning persons out of 


doors, or expelling them from their country ; the 
fact of being thus expelled, b. Divulgation of 
secrets (cf. Eliminated, i b.). e. (Seequot. 1809.) 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defense 175 Fabulous eliminations 
of hds secrets. 1624-47 Bp. Hall Rem. JVks. (1660) coi The 
Jews, .after all their disgraceful! eliminations. 1809 'Edin. 
Rev. XIV. Apr. 20 The process of excluding this proportion 
[of the French Legislative Assembly] is entitled elimination. 

2 . gen. Expulsion, casting out, getting rid of 
anything, whether material or immaterial. 

1627 Donne Semi. 221 This difference gives no occasion 
to an Elimination to an extermination of those books which 
we call Apocryphall. 1833 Sir W. Hamilton in Edin. Rev. 
Apr. 205 An elimination of those less precise and appro- 
priate significations, which, etc. 1862 H.* Spencer First 
Princ. 1. L§ 1 (1875) 4 The elimination of individual errors 
of thought. 1878 A. Green Coal 171 The gradual elimina- 
tion of the oxygen and the concentration of the carbon still 
go forward. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. i. 
(1884) 28 The elimination of mystery from the universe is 
the elimination of Religion. 

3 . Phys. The process of throwing off (effete and 
waste matter) from the tissues. 

1855 Bain Senses Int. 11. i.§ ri (1864)94 The elimination 
of waste matter from the skin is promoted by exercise. 1877 
Rosenthal Muscles <5- Nerves 87 In the death-stiffening this 
elimination cannot occur, 
b. trails/, and Jig. 

1859 Darwin O rig. Spec. xx. (1873) 405 This elimination of 
sterility apparently follows from the same cause. 1871 — 
Desc. Man I. v. 172 Some elimination of the worst dispo- 
sitions is always in progress. 1873 H. Spencer Study 
Sociol. xiv. 346 That natural process of elimination by which 
society continually purifies itself. 

4 . Algebra. (See Eliminate v. 5.) 

1845 Penny Cycl. xstSuppl. I. s.v.. As to equations which 
are not purely algebraical . . we cannot .. say that there is 
any organized method of elimination existing, except that 
of solution. 1881 Burnside & Panton Theor. Equations 
xiii. (1866) 140 We now proceed to show how the elimination 
may be performed so as to obtain the quantity R. 

5 . catachr. The process of selecting and abstract- 
ing some special element ; also, the process of dis- 
entangling an essential fact or principle from a 
mass of confused details. Cf. Eliminate 6. 

1869 G. C. Wallich in Set. Opin. 10 Feb. 271/2 The eli- 
mination from the surrounding waters of the elements en- 
teringinto the composition of body-substance. 1850MAURICE 
Mor. <5- Met. Philos, (cd. 2) I. 159 He [Plato] was not able 
to apply his dialectic to the elimination of this idea from 
the names or facts in which it was imbedded. 1854 Faraday 
in Led. on Educ. 68 [Hypotheses] of the utmost value in 
the elimination of truth. 

Eliminative (flrminativ), a. rare. [f. L. 
climindt - ppl. stem of elimind-re (see Elimin- 
ate v.) + -IVE.] That eliminates or tends to 
eliminate ; concerned or employed in eliminating. 
Const, of. (See senses of the vb.) 

186 1 Wynter Soc. Bees 278 There can be no congestion of 
the internal eliminative organs. 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 51 x 
Baxter’s habit of mind might be called essentially elimina- 
tive. 1883 T. M. Post Ser/n., Anniv. Exerc. Jacksonville , 
III. 51 [Protestant principles] are naturally . . curative or 
eliminative of the poison of despotism or intolerance. 1883 
HarpeVs Mag. Jiflie 123/2 ’Dlarrhcea presents itself under 
two chief forms — irritative and eliminative. 

. Eliminator (/li’minritaj). [as if a. L. *elTmin- 
dlor, agent-noun f. elimindre to Eliminate.] He 
who or that which eliminates. 

1883 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 197 The sarcastic .. get rid of it 
[malice] by its proper eliminator — the tongue. 

Eliminatory (fli*minat3:ri), a. rare. [f. L. 
elhninat - (see prec.) + -out.] Of or pertaining 
to elimination ; esp. in Phys . 

1847-9 Cycl. Anat. IV. 103/2 Deposits .. tend to produce 
eliminatory action. 1883 G. H. Taylor Health by Exerc. 
380 Fails . . sensibly to promote the eliminatory processes. 
Eling(e, var. Eyling, Obs., ‘wing* of a building. 
Elinge, var. form of Elenge. Obs. 
t Eliminate, v- Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. elingndt - 
ppl. stem of elingud-re, f. e out + lingua tongue.] 
traits. To deprive of the tongue. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode D 4 b, The Diu’ll that Diu’H 
elinguate for his doome. 

Hence Elingna’tion. Obs .— 0 The cutting out 
of the tongue. 

1731 and 1736 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Eli’ngnecL Ct. Obs. rare— 1 , [as if f . a vb. 
*clinguc, ad. L. elingudre (see prec.) + -ED.] De- 
prived of the tongue; hence fig. tongue-tied, 
speechless, dumb. 

1627 Feltham Resolves il § 37 Wks. (1677) 234 Fear . . 
often leaves him . . quite elingued. 1656 in Blount Gloss. 

[1775 Ash has Etinguid, citing Coles, who has only 
Elingued. So 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets.] 
tElrquament. Obs. [as if ad. L. *eliquamcnt- 
ttm , f. eliqud-re to clarify, strain.] 1 A fat juice 
squeezed out of flesh * (Phillips 1678). 

1623 Cockeram, Eliquament, fatnesse of fish, or flesh. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey*. 1775 in Ash ; 
and mod. Diets, 

E liquate (edikwrit), v. Also 7 eliquat. [f. 
L. eliqiuit - ppl, stem of eliqudre, f. e out + liqudre 
to melt.] 

+ 1 . trans. a. To melt (by heat), fuse. b. To 
liquefv. c. To cause to flow freely. Obs. | 

i6ax Vennfr Tobacco (x6so\ 4x6 It eliquateth the pinguic | 
substance of the ktdnies. 1638 A. Read Chirurg. iv. 2S 1 


Immoderat heat doth eliquat or melt the humours. 16841- 
Bonet's Mere. Cornpit. xix. 742 Such [Diureticks] as fo n \ 
plentifully eliquate the Urine. 17x0 T. Fuller Pharr 
Extemp. 244 It eliquates the Blood, dilutes the Juices ’ 
2 . To separate by fusion ; to smelt (an ore). 
1879 G. Gladstone Antimony, The ore to be eliquMed. 

Eliquation (elikw^jbn). [ad.L. cliqua/m-m 
n. of action f. as prec.] ’ 

1. -The action or process of converting into a 
liquid ; liquefaction. Obs. 

1651 Biggs NcT.vDisp.ny A meer putrefactive eliquation 
of/he bloud. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 1B0 Th* 
Eliquation . . of . . obstructing Phlegm. 1757 Phil. Trans. 
L. 136 Its eliquation indeed could not be so remarkable ai 
in pure alum. , 

2 . (See quots.) Cf. Eliquate 2. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Eliquation in metallurgy is a 
separation of the different parts of mixed bodies by the dif- 
ferent degrees of fire required to melt them. 1822 ImisonA*. 

Art II. 224 To separate ., a small quantity of silver frcn 
much copper . . the process called eliquation is resorted to. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Eliquation , separating an 
alloy by heating it so as to melt the more fusible of its in- 
gredien ts, but not the less fusible. 

+ E liquidate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. E- prep 
+ Liquidate.] trans. To make clear, explain. 
1596 Harington (title) Metamorphosis of Ajax, Wherein 
. . is plainly, openly, & demonstratively declared, explaned, 
& eliquidated. . how vnsauerie places may be made sweet. 

Elision (/li'^on). [ad. L. elTsi&n-cm, f. elldcrt : 
see Elide.] 

1 . The action of dropping out or suppressing 
a. a letter or syllable in pronunciation ; b. a pas- 
sage in a book or connecting links in discourse. 
Also an instance of either of these. 

5581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 70 The Italian is so fell 
of Vowels, that it must euer be cumbred with Elisions. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie n. xii[ij. (Arb.) iso If there 
were no cause of elision. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 230. r6 
The . . Elisions, by which Consonants of most obdurate Sound 
are joined together. 2836 Hor. Smith Tin Tmmf. 1 . 2 
Standard words . . are arbitrarily cut off by elision. 1870 
Bowen Logic ni. 57 The science claims, therefore, to fill up 
the gaps and elisions of ordinary' discourse. 

1 2 . Elision of the air : formerly assigned as the 
cause of sound (see quot.). Obs. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 124 The Cause given of Sound, that 
it should be an Elision of the Air (whereby, if they mean 
any thing, they mean Cutting or Dividing, or else an Atten- 
uating of the Air) is but a Terme of Ignorance. 2660 Bovle 
New Exf. Phys. -Meets. Digress. 346 The Production and 
Modulation of the Voice by the Elision of the Air. 

3 . A breaking (so as to make a gap) by me* 
chanical force. (Scarcely a recognised Eng. use.) 

1760 tr. Juan 4* Ulloa, Voyage to S. Amer. (1772) 

The sea formed these large cavities .. by its continual 
elisions. 1881 Times 12 Mar., It iCasamicciola] is now 
half in ruins, and even those houses which have stood are 
crippled by elisions. 

Elisional (rli-ganal), a. rare. [f. prec. + --'L 1 -] 
Of or pertaining to elision. 

1866 Reader 2 J one 536 Prado may be pronounced Fra 0 
..but it need not be spelt with the elisional apostrophe. 

Elisor (e-lizor), sb. Also 5 ellyser, 6 ely*, 
elizour, -zar, -zor, 6-8 eslisor, 6 eslior. [a* 
OF. elisour t f. elis- stem of dire to choose.] 0 ne 
who elects. 

+ 1 . = Elector 1-3. Obs. 

14. . Caxton tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 524 [sec Lute sb. \ 
1529 Rastell Pastynsc, Hist. Rom. (1811) 33 Ma« c em * 
perour . . by the vii. elyzours of Almayne. _ — Pr. Hut , 71 
The markes Brandonburgh one of the elizours of th® cm * 
perour. 

2 . Law. One of two persons appointed in cer- 
tain cases to select a jury. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 158 a, The court shall appoint certam 
elisors or esliors. 1768 Blackstone Comm. HI. 355- 
H. Cox Insist, u. iii. 352 Where the sheriff is not an * 
ferent person . .the precept may be directed .. to two eltso 
or electors, who shall indifferently name the jury. 

Elist, var. of Eye-list, Obs., a defect. 

+ Eli*te, sb . 1 Obs. In 4 ollite, 5 elyto. [a- 
e/it (in same use), pa. pple. of dire : seeliLiTE^-J 
A person chosen; sficc. a bishop elect; =El ECT l>- 3 - 
1387 Trevisa tr. Higdai (Rollsl VII. 155 P 0 !* 

Rome was fer fro be elites (Harl. MS. 2261 men / 
Harl. MS. 1900 elhtes ; Caxton ellysere ; Lat. uo sP 
elect is], c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. vii. sooRychi aru 1*)- 
chape in his s>tedc Chosyn he wes concorditcr And c > 
two yhere bad eftyr. ... ^ 

t Eli*te, sb.~ Obs . rare— 1 , [a. OFr. elite- 
next.] Election. 

c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (1810) 209 fe pape wild not co * 
sent, he quassed ]>er elite. 

II Elite (rif t), sb? [F. Hite (in OFr. csUk, ehte i 
see prec.) selection, choice ; in inotl. use toner. 
that which is chosen med.L. elccla choice, I. * 
cliglre : see Elect The choice part or flo^e 
(of society, or of any body or class of persons). 

1823 Byron Juan xtn. Ixxx, With otber j/ountt-' 5 '^ , . 
Blank — but rank ; At once the ‘lie’ and the ‘elite ofc 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. ’Jen i . I. Ail. 
tHite of the Russian nobility. 1880 Goldw. Smith * ... * 
Monthly No. =63 If we take into consideration .. tne 
of a comparatively civilized generation. 
tE'lite, v. Obs. Also 5 elyto; fa. t. 

[f. OF. («///) elit, obs. pa. pple. of the vedua’c 
to Elect.] trans. To choose ; to elect to olticc. 



ELITBOPE, 
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ELKEN. 


c 1400 Destr. Troy 1491 Of his Deghter . .One Creusa was 
catd .» J>at Eneas afterward eiit to wed. 1461 T. Denyes 
in Poston Letters, No. 397 (1874) II. 22 He may not of 
reson do so largely . . be cause he is elyted, as the Comons 
myght. 

t E litrope. Obs. rare — [var. of Heliotrope.] 
Some kind of precious stone. Cf. Elutropia. 

1609 Will of Sir R. Lee (Som. Ho.) Cheyne of elitrope. 
[1750 tr. Leonardos’ Mirror of Stones 07 Elitropia, or Eli- 
tropus, is a green. gem. .sprinkled with bloody spots.] 

Elixate (/li'k-, ediks^t), v. ff. L. elixdt- ppl. 
stem of elixare to boil, stew.] 

1. traits. To boil, seethe ; to extract by boiling. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1631 Brathwait Whimzies 62 Elixate 

your antimonie. 1657 Tomlinson _ Renou’s Disp. 162 Its 
enough to elixate a few simples in water on a slow fire. 
1884 in Syd. Soc.Lex. 

2. To steep (in water) ; to macerate. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 3 10 The Caput mortuum 
being elixated by warm water will give an^Alcali. 2805 
Grf.cor in Phil. Trans. XCV. 345 The brownish -gray mass 
was elixated with distilled water, which dissolved nearly 
the whole of it. 

Hence Elixated ppl. a. 

1823 P, Nicholson Pract. Build. 334 The elixated ashes 
of divers vegetables. 

Elixation (rlik-, eliksc^Jan). [as if ad. L. 
* cUxationem , £. elixare : see Elixate v. and 

-ATI ox.] 

1. The action of boiling or stewing, 

1605 Timme Quersit. nr. 190 Elixation . . is a concoction 
made by a moyst heate of a thing indifinitely existing in 
a humour. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 113 Finally they 
serue to moysten the guts, that their concoction ma y be 
celebrated by elixation or boyling. 2757 Walker in Phil. 
Trans. L, 122 After elixation the water became of a turbid 
yellow colour with ochre. 

2. Concoction in the stomach ; digestion. 

1621 Burton A tint. Mel. 1. i. il v, Elixation, is the boyling 
of meat in the stomacke, by the said naturall heat. 1651 
Bices New Disp. 96 The rest of the pouder, as it is not 
overcome by elixation, so it continues in a permanency of 
indigestion in the stomack. 

+ Eli’xed, ppl. a. 05s. rare . [f. L. elix-us (cf. 
Elixate) + -ed.] 

a. Boiled ; hence, refined by boiling, distilled ; 
also fzg" ¥ b. Macerated or steeped in water. 

2602 Marston Antonio ffMel. I. Prol„ The pur’st elixed 
juyce of rich conceipt. 1665-6 Phil. Trans . 1. 46 Being laid 
in a heap, are covered with other elixed or dramed Ashes. 

Eliyi-r (Hi*ks 3 j), sb . Forms: 4 elixir, 5-7 
elixar, -er, (6 alixer). [a. medX. elixir (cf. Fr. 
elixir , It. elissire, Sp. elixir , Pg. clexir ), ad. Arab. 

al-iksir (=sense 1 ), prob. ad. late Gr. 
£Tjpiov ‘ desiccative powder for wounds 

1. Alchemy. A preparation by the use of which 
it was sought to change metals into gold. Some- 
times identified with 4 the philosopher’s stone * ; 
but perh. of wider meaning, including powders, 
liquids, or vapours used for the same purpose. 
Also elixir-stone. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan . Ycm. Prot. <J- T. 310 The philo- 
sophre stoon, Elixir ^ dept, we sechen fast echoon. 1471 
Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. 188 Thow must devyde thy 
Elixer whyte into partyes two. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher, xiv. ii. 295 The philosophers stone, called Alixer. 
*614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt a Fryer-Bacon .. could teach 
Kelley the Elixar stone. i66jr Milton P. L. hi. 607 What 
wonder then if fields and regions here Breathe forth elixir 
pure, and Rivers run Potable Gold. . 1676 Hale Contempt. 
1. 297 A Good Man is like the Elixir, it turns Iron into Gold. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. Hi. 159 Roger Bacon 
sought . . a transmuting Elixir with unlimited powers. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1635 Quarles Emil. iv. iv, (1718)202 True fear's the Elixir, 
which in days of old Turn’d leaden crosses into crowns of 
gold. 1663 Cowley Verses ff Ess. (1669) 330 She taught him 
Loves Elixar, by which Art, His Godhead into Gold he did 
convert. 1878 Browning La Saisias 51, 3 shall bless the 
kindly wrench that . . left all grace Ashes in death's stern 
alembic, loosed elixir in Its place. 

2. A supposed drug or essence with the property 
of indefinitely prolonging life; imagined by the 
alchemists to be either identical with, or closely 
related to, the '* elixir ? of sensei. More fully. 
Elixir of life (tr. med.L. elixir vital). 

[1266 Roger Bacon Opus Minus (RollsSer.) 314 Medicmarn 
.. .quam philosophi vocant Elixir . . Si libra medicinas proji- 
ciatur super mille plumbi fiet .. aurum .. Et hoc est quod 
corpora infirma reducet ad sanitatem. .et vitam. .ultra con- 
tenarios annorum prolongabit.] 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 
[Mercury, sulphur, and salt], .brought into one bodie (which 
the Arabians call elixir) . . wil be . . a medicine, etc. 1799 
Godwin St. Leon IV. 324 The . . secrets of alchemy and 
the elixir vit®. 2825 Moore Lalla. R . (1824) 136, I know 
too where the Genii hid The jewell'd cup of their king 
Jamshid With Life's elixir sparkling high. 1826 Miss Mit- 
ford Village Ser. u, (1863) 318 Honey ..was, in her mind 
. . the true elixir vitae. _ 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. 
(3833) 299 Though the elixir of life has never been distilled. 
3873 Dixon Two Queens I. n.i. 75 Carillo_had been glad 
to toy with magic, and pursue the elixir of life. 

b. A sovereign remedy for disease. Hence 
adopted as a name for quack medicines, as Dajffis 
Elixir, etc. 

1631 Massinger Ewp. of East nr. iv, A little cyath or 
quantity of my potable elixir. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
/si. xn. Ii, The best Elixar for souls drooping pain. i68z 
Ashmole Diary xi Apr., I took early in the morning a 


good dose of elixer. 1681 Lend. Gaz. No. 1679/4 Anthony 
Daffy, Author of the Famous Elixir Salutis. 1733 Guardian 
No. 11 (R.) The grand elixir, to support the spirits of human 
nature. 1724 Ramsay Tea-T. MiscArj^ I- 79 Take your 
glass to clear youreen,Tis the elixir heals the spleen. 1753 
Chambers CycL An universal medicine . . called by 

way of excellence, the grand elixir. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1852) II. 234 A sip of Daffy’s elixir .. has proved a 
powerful means of grace. 1830 Scott Detnoiiol. v. 144 Be- 
fore he established the reputation of his. .elixir, or pill. 

1 3. A strong extract or tinctnre. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. 11. iv. 43 And bring quintessence of elixir 
pale Out of sublimed spirits minerall. 1673 Grew Anat. 
Roots 11. § 60 The remainder, is . . an Oleous Elixyr, or 
extract, in the form of a Milk. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemerfs 
Chytn. (ed. 3) 630 The name Elixir has been given to many 
Infusions or Tinctures of spirituous bodies prepared in 
spirituous Menstruums. 1820 Scott A bbotxxvW, That elixir 
being in truth a curious distillation of rectified acetum. 

b. fig. The quintessence or soul of a thing ; its 
kernel or secret principle. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1, Pref. § z The Spirit and 
Elixir of all that can be said in defence of your Church and 
Doctrine. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (1851) 181 A distill’d 
quintessence, a pure elixar of mischief, pestilent alike to all. 
1675 Traherne Chr, Ethics xxiv. 366 The chief elixir of its 
[love's] nature is founded in the excellency of a spirit that 
suffers for another’s sake, i860 Emerson Ccmd.Life, Fate 
Wks.tBohn) II. 311 Sometimes the rank unmitigated elixir, 
the family vice, is drawn off in a separate individual. 

4. Pharmacy •. (see quot.) Elixir of vitriol : 
aromatic sulphuric acid. Paregoric elixir', see 
Paregoric. 

1736 Bailey s.v.. An Elixir is a compound magistery, i. e. 
a composition of various bodies chang’d after the same man- 
ner as a single body. 1783 F. Michaelis in Med. Coinmun. 
I. 350 He ordered her . . a gargle of decoction of bark, with 
elixir of vitriol.^ 1871 Napheys Prev. «$• Cure Dis. 1. viiL 
203 Elixir of catisaya bark. 1884 Syd. Soc.Lex., Elixir, a 
preparation similar to a compound tincture. Also applied 
to a compound of many drugs with syrup and spirit. 

5. Bot. Elixir of Love : an orchid ( Gramma - 
tophyllum spcciosnm ), a native of Java. Also a 
decoction made from the seeds of this plant. 

0. Comb., as elixir-like adj. 

a 1631 Drayton Poems I. (1753) 201 O tears 1 Elixir-like 
tum all to tears you touch, a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 165 
Soft dispositions which ducrill be, Elixar-like, shee makes 
not cleane, but new. 

t Eli'xir, v. Obs. rare . [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To distil as an elixir ; to work upon as by an 
elixir. Also absol. Hence Elrxired ppl . a ., con- 
centrated, refined. ' Also fig. 

a 1658 Lovelace To f. Halt Wks. (1864)252 Thou hast so 
spirited, elixir’d, we Conceive there is a noble alchymie. 
— Toad ff Spider 200 Then in his self the lymbeck turns, 
And his eiixir'd poyson urns. 1660 Ogneli, Elegy in Love- 
lace’s Whs. (1864) 289 This elixir’d medecine. For greatest 
grief a soveraign anodyne. 1687 Elegy on Cleveland in 
Wks. 277 Rich m Elixar'd Measures, and in all That could 
breath Sense in Airs Emphatical. 

+ Eli*xirate / v. Obs. [f. Elixir + -ate 3.] 

a. traits. To distil; to refine by distillation. 
Also absol. b. To cleanse in general, to purify. 

1605 Timme Quersit. Pref. 7 Every meane Apothecarie .. 
should wel understand how to elixerate. 1694 Westmacott 
Script. Herb. 27 Every chymical and rational brain can 
elixyrate such domestic wines. Ibid. 2i6_The volatile parts 
. , ascend to the brain and heart . . elixirating the animal 
spirits. 1733 Phil. Wh/w. XXXVIII. 64 By the Means of 
these Salts . . the Faces Alvin® are the better elixirated. 

Hence Eli’xirated ppl. a. 

1657 Starkey Helmont’s Vind. 321 Imagining your self 
to be Master of these elixerated Oyls, and essencificated 
Salts. 1670 W. SiMrsON Hydrol. Ess. 125 Graduated to so 
high an elixerated liquor. 

+ ElixinTiate, v. Chem. Obs. rare * [f. E- 
pref$ - 4 - Lixiviate to clear of lye.] trans. To clear 
from lixivium or lye ; to refine thoroughly. Hence 
Elixi'viate, Elixi’viated ppl. a., that has lost 
its lye, that has lost its essential properties. 
ElixLvia'tion, steeping in water for the sake of 
extracting the lye. 

1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 70 Several Minerals . . are to the 
taste altogether insipid andelixiviated. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1729)42 By the Air, the most efflete and elixiviated Mould 
comes to be_ repair’d. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 
852 Salt of Vitriol is prescribed to be made, .of an elixiviate 
Colcothar. 1684-5 Boylf. Min. Waters 23 Examining these 
substances by., clixivjation. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 542 
The Art of converting .. Wood-ashes into Pot-ash, without 
the . . Process. of.Elixiviation. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
I. 6 The artificial, are those that are extracted .. by .. 
elixiviation. 

t Eli'zabetll. Obs. A coin of Queen Elizabeth. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 245 p 2 An Elizabeth and Four 
Jacobus’s. 

Elizabethan (nhzabf'Jan), a. and sb. Also 
9 Blizabethian. [f. Elizabeth + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the period of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. xxii.166 Daniel, one of the 
golden writere of our golden Elizabethian age. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 262 This glorious Elizabethan Era. 2887 J. 
W. Hales 3 Elizab. Comedies in Macm. Mag. May 61/2 
He is. .never to flog him the [pupil] when he cannot say his 
lesson — a peculiar hardship to an Elizabethan teacher. 

2. Of dress, furniture, architecture: In the style 
in vogue during the period of Queen Elizabeth. | 
Also of language, literary form, etc. : 

2840 Hood Up Rhine 307 A large Elizabethan ruff. 2869 | 


Daily Neivs 15 Mar., In the drama ' Lady Grace,' the con- 
trast between modem manners and Elizabethan language 
is rather incongruous. 1874 Parker Goth. A rehit. r. ii. 20 
The Elizabethan style, .is a mixture of the old English and 
the ruder Italian of the Renaissance. 

B. sb. A person ( esp . a poet or dramatist) of 
the period of Queen Elizabeth. Chiefly//. 

1881 A thenseum 12 Nov. 623/3 The murders and adulteries 
that . . had pleased the Elizabethans. 1882 Grosakt Spen- 
ser's Wks. III. Introd. 62 Our Elizabethans, Lodge and 
Greene especially, 3884 Athenaeum 22 Mar. 386/2 The 
savage sublimity of the Elizabethans. 

Enzabethanize (fli^abrfansiz). [f. prec. + 
-ISE.J trans. To give an Elizabethan character 
to. Hence Elizabe-thanized fpl. a. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIIZ. 335 A man who built himself 
a residence Elizabethan ised upon a moderate scale. 

Elk (elk) l. Forms: 5-7 elke, (6 alke), 6 
elcke, 7 - elk. See also Alce. [Of obscure history: 
the existing word is not the normal phonetic 
representative of OE. etch, clh {eol/i), and is 
probably ad. MHG, etch (:— OHG. cla/ 10 ). The 
relation of the ON. elg-r (Sw. etg ):— type *algi*z 
to the OE. and German words (;— ty pes *el/io 

* elk on-) is uncertain. The Eng. form alkc was in- 
fluenced by L. alces, Gr/ &\kt) (cf. Alce), which 
appear only as the name of an animal living in 
northern Europe (app. the elk), and are probably 
adopted from Tent, or some other northern lang.j 

1. The largest existing animal of the deer kind 
(Alces inalchis), inhabiting large portions of North- 
ern Europe and of North America. The American 
variety is also called the Moose, (In quot. 1541 
the name seems to be applied to some English 
species of deer.) 

[a 700 Epinal Gloss. 233 Cet\v\us, elch. a 800 Corpus 
Gloss. 443 Cer[v]us, clh. Ibid. 2054 Tragclaphus, clch. 
a goo Letden Gloss. , Damma, elha.J i486 Bit. St. Albans 
D iij b. The syraplest of theis iij will slee an Hynde calfe, 
a Fawn, a Roo, an Elkc. 1541 Act 33 Hen . VIII , c. 6 It 
shall be lawful!, .to have, exercise, and vse their hand- 
gounnes. .so that it be at no maner of deere. .or wild elke. 
[2555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 205 Bisontes which in 
theyr toonge [Swedish] they caule Elg (that is) wild asses. J 
1577 Harrison Descr. Eug. 111. v. (1877) 11. 29 Plowing with 
vres . . and alkes a thing commonlie vsed in the east coun- 
tries. 2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 169 The Elk on the 
contrary is most impatient of all heat. 2629 Capt. Smith 
Trav.ff Adv . xv. 28 These Tartars possesse many., plaines, 
wherein feed Elkes, Bisones, Horses . . and divers others. 
1682 Milton Hist. Mosc. ii. (2851) 482 Those Messengers. . 
made report of . . people riding on EUcs. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. II. 82 It is known in Europe by the name of the elk, 
and in America by that of the Moose.dccr. 2836 W. Irving 
Astoria (2849) 296 They saw .. frequent gangs of stately 
elks, 2853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii. 282 Followed by .. 
elks from bej'ond the Danube. 

2. Applied to certain species of deer: e.g. to the 

* Irish Elk’, an extinct animal ( Ccrvus megaceros), 
which inhabited Ireland in prehistoric times ; and 
to the Canadian Deer or Wapiti (Cei'vus cana- 
densis). 

1884 Miss Hickson Ircl. in iTtli C. I. Introd. ir Celts 
and Saxons being as extinct in Ireland as the ancient elk. 

3. A species of antelope : the Eland or Cape- 
elk. 

2731 Medley Kolben’s Cape G. Hope II. no The haunts 
of the African Elks are generally on high_ mountains, on 
good pasture grounds, and near good springs. 2786 tr. 
Sparnnati s Voy. CaPe G. H. II. 264 The Cape elk, or more 
properly the elk-antilope, is a name given by the colonista 
to a species of gazel. 

4. Comb, as elk-skin ; also elk-bark. Magnolia 
glattca ; elk(’s)-horn, a kind of fern, Platy cerium 
alcicomc ; elk-horse, a horse employed in hunting 
the elk ; elk-nut, Hamiltonia old f era ; elk-tree, 
Andromeda arborea ; elk-wood Andromeda arbo - 
rea and Magnolia viacrophylla ; elk-yard, a kind 
of habitation made by the elk. 

2865 Gosse Land fy Sea (1874) 330 note, The *Eik-horn 
fern. iB8z J. Hardy in Proc. Brew. Nat. Club IX 434 
The Elk’s-hom fern. 1B88 Century Mag. J an. 451/2 The 
*‘elk’ horses received three-quarters forage at night and a 
quarter forage in the morning. 1750 Harte Gust. Adolphus 
II. 321 He wore, .an *elkskin buff- waistcoat. 1868 Wood 
Homes without H. xxxi. 612 That curious temporary habi- 
tation, .popularly termed an ^Elk-yard. 

+ E1L-. Obs. rare. Also 6 elke (see quo Is.). 

2542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § 6 No bowyer shall sell .. 
any bowe of ewe of the taxe called elke, aboue the price of 
.iii^. mi.f/. 2607 Cowel Interpr., Elk, a kind of ewe 
to make bowes of. 


d* Elk (elk) 3 . Forms : 6-7 elke, 7 //• olkys, 
7 - elk. The Wild Swan or Hooper (Cygnus 
ferns). Also the Wild Goose ( Anas anser). 

2552 Huloet s. v. Swanne, Some take thys to be the elke, 
or wild swanne. 2622 Markham Fowling (1655) 6 Such 
as Hue of the water and on the water, are wild Swannes or 
Elkes. 1674 Ray Water Fmvl 95 The Elk, Hooper, or 
wild Swan. 1601 — Local Wds. 129 Elkys, Wild Geese. 
1709 Derham in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 466 Cygnus ferns, the 
Elk, or Hooper, or Wild Swan. 2839 Proc. Berw. Nat 
Club. I. 189 Both of these were of the common or elk 
species. 

+ E'lken, v. Obs. rare.-l [?var. of Oleine to 
flatter.] ? To flatter, propitiate. 

a 2400-50 Alexander 263 pai Honourd him with off* 
ryngs & elkend him fayre. 
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Ell 1 (el); Forms : 1-7 eln, 2-7 elne, 3 -6 
ellen (3 a nellen for an elicit ), (4 ellyn, 6 eline), 
6 el, 5-7 elle, 6- ell. [Com. Teut. : OE. iln, sir. 
fern. = MDu. elne, elk (Du. el), OHG. elina 
(MHG. elne, mod.G. elk), ON. fin, alin (Sw. 
aln, Da. alen), Goth, aleina (’scribal error for 
*aliita) cubit : — OTeut. *aliitd, whence med.L. 
alena, It., OSp., OPg. alna , F. aitne. The OTeut. 
word (a compound of which is Elbow) meant 
originally arm or fore-arm, and is cogn. with Gr. 
L. ulna , of same meaning. 

The diversity of meanings (see below) is' common to all 
words denoting linear measures derived from the length of 
the arm ; cf. Cubit and L. ulna. The word ell seems to 
have been variously taken to represent the distance from the 
elbow or from the shoulder to the wrist or to the finger-tips, 
while in some cases a ‘double ell’ has superseded the ori- 
ginal measure, and has taken its name.) 

I . A measure of length varying in different 
countries. The English ell — 45 in. ; the Scotch 
= 37.2 ; the Flemish = 27 in. Now only Hist. 
or with reference to foreign countries, the Eng. 
measure being obsolete. 

)n early use often in sing, when preceded by numerals. 
c 1000 Ags. Gos/. Matt. vi. 27 Hwylc eower masg . . ge- 
Jiencan J?aet he se-eacnijeane elne [950 Lindisf. elne an vet 
enne; xx6o Hatton enne elne] to hys anlicnesse. c 1000 
/Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-W iilcker 158 Ulna , eln. cxz$o Gen. 
% Ex. 586 So wunderlike it wex and get Dat fiftene elne it 
ouer-flet. 1297 R. Glocc. (1724) 429 False elnen & mesures 
he bro^te al clene adoun. a 1300 Cursor M. 1675 A schippe 
..Seuen score ellen lang and ten. Ibid, 1838 pe flod ouer 
raght seuen eln and mare. 1487 Act 3 Hen. VII , c. 7 
All merchandises ..used to be measured with Eln or Yard. 
1502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 204 Item a Fll ell conteyneth 
iii q’t’s of an Eng. yarde, and v. q't’s of y* Fll ell maktth an 
Eng. ell. 1520 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 119 A ellen of yolow 
velvett. 1542 Recorde Gr. Artes (1575) 207, 3 Foote and 9 
Ynches make an Elle. 1597 Shahs. Rom. Jul. 11. iv. 88 
O, here’s a wit of Cheuerel, that stretches from an ynch 
narrow to an ell broad 1 1609 Skene Reg. Mttj. 57 King 
Davids common elne conteines threttie seven measured 
inches. 1625-8 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. n. an. 17 
(1635) 180 A monstrous Whale. -whose length was.. twenty 
of our Elnes. 1633 Earl M anch. A l Alo/tdo (1636) 138 Ere 
long two ells of earth shall serve, whom scarce a world 
could satisfie. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. vii. Ixxxviii. 
408, 202 Ells dant2ig make 50 ells enghsh. 1805 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. II. 275 The ell by which their acres’ have 
been measured (called the barony ell) contains 42 inches, 
whereas the common ell made use of in the country is only 
38 inches. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 1. ix. 58 Tearful women 
wetting whole ells of cambric in concert. 

b. fig. Contrasted with inch, span, etc. ; esp. 
in proverbial phrase, Give him an inch and he'll 
take an ell : meaning that undue advantage will b6 
taken of a slight concession. 

2562 J. Heywood Prov. <5* Epigr. (1867) 78 Ye liked 
. .better an Ynche of your Wyll, Than an ell of your thrift. 
2580 H. Gifford Gilloflovsers (2875) 57 Whereas shee tooke 
an inche of liberty before, tooke an ell afterwardes. 2633 
G. Herbert Temple , Ch.-porch ad fin., Lifes poore span 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy wo. 2643 JSIyst. Iniq. 
40 That gave but a Yard, they took an Ell. 1653 Bogan 
Mirth C/tr. Life 305 Have a care of taking an ell, when 
you have but an inch allowed you. 2798 Canning Bally - 
nahinch v, in Anti-Jacobin 9 July, Tho’ they still took an 
ell when we gave them an inch. 

C. As a fluid measure. 

[Several correspondents inform us that they remember 
seeing the announcement ' Beer sold by the yard on the 
signboards of country taverns, the. reference being to the 
long narrow glasses about a yard high.) 

2649 Lovelace Poems 09 For Elies of Beere, Flutes of 
Canary Thankes freest, freshest, Faire Ellinda. 

+ 2 . A measuring rod ; *= Ell-wand. Phrase,' 
To measure with the long cl l, with the short ell : to 
measure unfairly as buyer or seller respectively. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 119 In hys right hand an elle for to 
mesure wyth. 2580 Sidney Arcadia (2622) 62 The night 
measured by the short ell of sleepe. 2637 R. Monro Exped. 

II. 46 Sometimes the Souldiers (the worst sort of them) 
measured the packes belonging to the Marchants with the 
long ell. . a 2656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies 78 Thus spake a true 
Idol’s Priest that knew no el!, whereby to measure religion, 
but profit. . 2768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 85 The mercer 
.. upon seeing the ladies gown . . can cut off her quantity 
by guess, without, .taking his ell to measure it. 

■fto. Sc. King's elk. ‘Orion's belt’: — Ell- 
wand 3. Ohs. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Fly ting Wks. (1821) xxB Be the 
hbrncs, the handstaff and the King’s ell. 

f 3 . Long elk. a particular kind of cloth. Ohs. 

2725 De Foe Voy. round J Vo rid (1840) 198 Baize, long 
ells, druggets, broadcloth. 2735 Berkeley Querist § 520 
Fine cloths in Somersetshire, long ells at Exeter. 

+ 4 . As a rendering of L. ulna : The larger bone 
of the fore-arm. Ohs. 

26x5 Crooke Body of Matt 903 The other external/ branch 
at the middle of the Ell shooteth out a propagation from 
his outside. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's Chirurg. vi. xxvi. 
147 The Ell, or bone of the cubit, .hath, - two appendices. 
5 . Comb., as ell-broad, - long , - wide adjs. ; *f* ell- 
gloss (see tc.); f ell-ridge, an old land-measure ; 
t oil-yard, an ell-measurc. Also Ell-wand. 

1476 Plnmpton Ccrr. 37 'Hie bredth ofit is *clmc broade. 
1696 J. F. Merchant’s IV are ho. 20 This being the last 
son of Ell broad GenUsh that I shall treat of at present. 
x68* J Vay to make A’wwin Hurl. Misc, 1 . 541 The Germans 
commonly drink wholctankards, and *ell-glasses,atn draught. 
183* Tour German Prince HI. 11. 36, I ate a good dinner, 


and then added to this *ell-long letter. 1756 Extract fr. 
MS. Let., Peter Guffin (aged 82 in 1756) was unacquainted 
with such an old measure of land as an *E !1 Ridge, but 
had heard it contained 60 Luggs. . 2652 Collinges Caveat 
for Prof. iv. (1653) 25 Your *ell-wide opinion. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 11. (2863) .425 A pretty quaker . . did 
persuade me that ell-wide muslin would go as far as a yard 
and a half, c 1340 Gain. 3- Gr. Knt . 210 pe hede of an *eln- 
3erde )?e large Ienk{?e hade. C2450 Mykc 713 False ellen 
yerdes, wetyngly other than the lawe of the lond. 

Ell 2 (el), dial. [? var. of ele, Aisle : see Ey- 
eing.] A shed placed against a building; =Ey« 
ling 2. 

2888 Pall Mall G. 6 June 6/1, I had occasion lo rebuild 
the ell of a dwelling-house. On removing the old ell . . a 
rat’s nest was found when it was joined to the main structure. 

Ellagate (e-lag^t). [f. Ellagic ; see -ate 4J 
A salt of ellagic acid. 

2819 Children Client. Anal. 276 Ellagate of potassa forms 
brilliant pearly scales like talc. 2882 Watts Diet. Client. 
s. v. Ellagic , The ellagates are little known ; many of them 
appear to be basic salts. 

Ellagic (elard^ik). [ad. Fr. ellagique, f. el lag, 
anagram of guile gall-nut: see -ic. The name 
Gallic had been pre-occupied by another acid 
obtained from galls.] 

Ellagic acid\ C lt H s O 0 (Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd 
Suppl.); originally obtained from oak-galls ; fottnd 
also in bezoar, whence the synonym bezoartic acid. 

28x0 Henry Elent. Chem. (1840) II. 243 Ellagic acid, .is a 
tasteless white powder, with a shade of buff. 1819 Children 
Chem. Anal. 277 Ellagic acid dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 1S82 W atts Diet. Client, s. v. 

Ellamy, var. of E-la-mi, Ohs. 

ETlan. Ohs. [a. Fr. clan, a. Ger. el end ; the 
Ger. word has been adopted through Du. in dif- 
ferent sense as Eland.] The Elk ( A Ices malchis). 

1613 Purchas Pilgr. I. viii. xv. 630 [Newfoundland and 
Nova Francia] The Elian, Deare, Staggc, and Reare, are 
their game. 02682 J. Collins Making Salt in Eng. 99 
Deer called Ellans as big as Oxen. 

Ellar, dial, form of Elder sh. 1 , Alder 1 . 
EUarn(e, obs. form of Elder sh. 1 
Elle, obs. rare var. of 111 ; ? also of Else. 
Ellebore, -bory, obs. forms of Hellebore. 
Elleck (e*lek). A kind of fish : the Red Gur- 
nard, Trig la eu cuius. 

1862 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 19 The Elleck is caught on 
the west coast of England and Ireland at all seasons. 
2867 Smyth Sailors IVord-bk., Elleck , the trivial name of 
the Trigla cuculus. 

Ellen, obs. and dial, form of Elder sh. 1 
f ETlend. Ohs. [a. Ger. elend : cf. Eland, 
Ellan.] An elk. 

x6i6 Surflet Country Farm 250 The Ellend hath eares 
like unto an Asse. 

Elle-maid, -maiden. A half-adoption, half- 
transl. of Da. cllcpige elf-girl. 

1850 Keightley Fairy Mythol. 234 The. .Wild-women of 
Germany bear a very strong resemblance to the Ellc-maids 
of- Scandinavia, a 1859 L. Hunt Shcive Faire Seem, xxv. 
Like trunk of dread Elle-maiden, haunting Germany. 

+ Ellenmas. Ohs. [f. Ellen = Helena + Mass ; 
cf. Christmas , Martinmas, etc.] St. Helena’s day ; 
but the date intended is uncertain. 

Two saints of thename were commemorated in England : 

1 St. Helen the virgin/ perhaps the one whose day is 
May 22; and Helena the mother of Constantine. The 
latter is probably intended here ; her festival is Aug. 18, 
but the Sarum Martyrology assigns ‘ Saynt Elene ’ to 
May 18, the date of her translation. 

*597 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 41 About S l Ellenmas M* 
Deane keepinge Court here att Pittington. 2622 in Haworth 
Homeh. Bks. (Surtees) 241 [A payment made June 8) due 
at the last St. Ellenmas Court, 1621. 

Eller,, obs. or dial, form of Elder sh.\ Alder 1. 
Ellinge, var. of Elenge a., Obs. 

Ellipse (eli’ps). [ad. Gr. (Wtnf/is, n. of action 
f. iWetTTuv to come short. (In the case of the 
ellipse regarded as a conic section the inclination 
of the cutting plane to the base i comes short of’, 
as in the case of the hyperbola it exceeds, the 
inclination of the side of the cone.)] 

Not in Johnson, Todd, or Richardson (1836); for early 
examples of the pi. ellipses see Ellipsis. 

1 . A plane closed curve (in popular language 
a regular oval), which may be defined in various 
ways : a. Considered as a conic section ; the figure 
produced when a cone is cut obliquely by a plane 
making a smaller angle with the base than the 
side of the cone makes with the base. b. A curve 
in which the sum of the distances of any point 
from the two foci is a constant quantity, c. A 
curve in which the focal distance of any point , 
bears to its distance from the directrix ii constant 
ratio smaller than unity. 

The planetary orbits being (approximately) elliptical, j 
ellipse is sometimes used for * orbit * (of a planet). I 

. *753 Chambers Cycl. Rupp. s.v. Ellipsis , [The form ellipse 
is used throughout; the Cycl. 2752 has only ellipsis ]. 2815 
Hutton Math. Diet., Ellipse or Ellipsis. 1842 Tennyson 
Gold. Year 24 The dark Earth follows wheel’d in her ellipse. 
x 858 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 120 A circle seen obliquely 
or perspectivcly shows the form of an ellipse. 1880 C. & K 
Darwin Movent. PJ. 2 Other irregular ellipses . . are suc- 
cessively described; 


2 . tram f. An object or figure bounded bv a 
ellipse.' AIsot?^. 

2857 Bullock tr. Cazeaux's Midivif. 29 The abdoml-jJ 
strait has been . . compared to an ellipse. 1B69 Di'vxrc 
Midtu Sky 163 An ellipse of small stars. 

• 3. Gram. — Ellipsis 2 . Somewhat rare. 

1843-83 Liddell fc Scott Gr. Lex. s. v/EAA«^r»j. j$&$ 
Roby Lat. Gram. II (ed. 5) 511 (Index). 

' f Elli’psed, ppl. a. nonce-wd. [f. Ellifs-is-!- 
-ed.] Characterized by ellipsis. 

’ 1607 S. Hulkoh Defence I. 148 M. H. cannot show user* 
place in all the Bible so ellipsed or ecclipsedas to need, etc. 
t Elli'psical. Obs. rare. In 6 eUepseycal 
[f. Elupse + -ic + -ai,.] = Elliptical. 

1572 Digges Pantom. iv. Pref., Ellepseycal circumscribed 

6 inscribed bodies. 

Ullipsing (eli-psir)), ppl. a. rare, [as if L 
vb. * ellipse ; cf. cireliug.] Revolving in ellipses. 

2878 T. Sinclair Mount 173 The whole well-balanced 
ellipsing solar system. 

II Ellipsis (eli-psis). PI. ellipses (-siz). Also 

7 elipsis, 8 elleipsis, pi. ellipsises. [a. L el- 
lipsis, ad. Gr. tWeapis : see Ellipse.] 

1. = Ellipse. Now rare. 

2570 Billingsley Euclid xii. xv. 376 This section U a 
Comcall section, which is called Ellipsis. 1656 Hobees 
Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 316 If the section bean ellipsis. . 
you may use the same method. 2677 Moxon Mech, Exsre. 
(1703) 272 The Ellipsis or Oval ABCD. 2692 Bextoy 
Boyle Led. 229 The planets, .could not possibly acquire 
such revolutions . . in ellipses very little eccentric. 1696 
Whjston Tit. Earth 1. (1722) 14 Comets’ Ellipses come near 
to Parabola’s. 1705-30 S., Gale in Bill. Topogr. Brit. III. 
47 A fine bowling-green cut into an ellipsis. 1854 Tomlin- 
son tr. Arago's Astron. 119 It had traversed, .an ellipsis. 
+ b. attrib. Ohs. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Excrc. (1703) 273 These Ellipsis, cr 
Semi-Oral Arches . . are sometimes made over Gate-ways. 

2 . Gram. The omission of one or more words 
.in a sentence, which would.be needed to complete 
the grammatical construction or fully to express 
the sense ; concr. an instance of such omission. 

2622 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 67 The first of the Sub- 
stantives is oft understood by a figure called EIlip<K 
a 2667 Cowley Davidcis 1. Notes (17x0) 1 . 368 It isan Ellip- 
sis, or leaving something to be understood by the Reader. 
1727 Pope, &c. Art Sinkings 15 The ellipsis, or speech by 
half-words Us the peculiar talent) of ministers and poli- 
ticians. 2789 Belsham Ess. I. ii. 25 Violent ellipses anu 
inversions of language. 2789 Bentham Princ. Legist , xv>». 
§ 27 note. The ancient lawyers in the construction of their 
appellatives have indulged themselves in much harsher 
ellipsises without scruple. 1848 Macaulay /f A/. Eng. ll.W 
The ellipsis was now filled up with words of high import. 
1874 H. Reynolds John Rapt. ii. us Grammatical rough- 
nesses or ellipses. ' . 

f 3 . Formerly used as the name of the dash (---) 
employed in writing or printing to indicate the 
omission- of letters in a word. Obs. 

2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. I. 413 An Ellipsis ..is used, 
when some letters in a word, or some words m a verse, are 
omitted; as ‘The k— g’ for * the king’. 

Ellipsist (eli-psist). noncc<vd. [f. Ellips-is + 
-ist.] One addicted to the use of the figure 
Ellipsis in argument or discourse. 

2859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 42 These . . would hold m 
contempt the timidity of the ellipsists. 

Ellipsograph, (eli-psdgraf). Cf. Ehjfto- 
graph. [f. Ellipse + -graph, f. Gr. 7 p at P uv t0 
write.] An instrument for describing ellipses. 
Ellipsoid (eli’psoid). [f. Ellipse +-oid.] 

A. sh. . 

1 . A solid of which all the plane sections through 

one of the axes are ellipses, and all other sections 
ellipses or circles. Formerly in narrower sense. 
A solid generated by the revolution of an e 
round one of its axes; now called ellipsoid cj 
revolution. . 

a 2721 Keii.l tr. MauPcrtuis* Disc 1 . (1734) 7 The Eart 
must be an Ellipsoid whose Equatorial Diameter is to 1 > 
Axis as 4/289 to v/288. 2787 Phil. Trans. LXXVII 202 
lipsoids of different degrees of oblateness. 1831 
Optics vi. 55 A meniscus whose convex surface iS 4 P ar * , 
ellipsoid. 2872 B. Stewart Heat §.281 The isotherm 
surfaces are ellipsoids. 2879 C. NiveN (title) On the con- 
duction of Heat in Ellipsoids of Revolution, 

2 . ? A figure approximately elliptical. 

1837 Whew ell Hist. Indue. ^.(1857) II. 59 An eccentn 
ellipsoid ; that is a figure resembling an ellipse. 
jB. adj; *=next. ‘ 

1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tattdon 11. vi. i. 313 The ep(F •* 
arc ellipsoid or oval. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 14 3 
erect or spreading, pollen ellipsoid. 

Ellipsoidal (elipsoi-dal), a. 

Having the nature or shape of an 
2831 Brewster Optics xli. § 20 x. 344 A 
reflector. 2845 Todd & Bowman P/tys. 
resides are. .ovoidal, or ejlipsoidal. _ 184 
ria 111.(1867)58 The Llandillo formation, 
in the form of a rugged ellipsoidal mass, 

9 Feb. 267/1 The proper shape for a ceil 
for public speaking [is] ellipsoidal or coved. 

Ellipsone (eli’psoun), nonce-wd. [f. ElMI'SH 
on the analogy of Cyclone.] A revolving storm 
following an elliptical instead of a circular 
2860 A dm. Fitz Roy in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 354 
smaller cyclonic motions {elli/spnes ?). 


[f. prcc.-f-Ah 1 -] 
ellipsoid. _ 
concave tllip-oitlal 
Altai. I. 3*3 ^ 0 /, nc 
o Mukciunon ■>“«' 
.rises tothcsun 3CC 

1884 Law Ttvu'i 
ins of a room 
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Elliptic (eli'ptik). [ad. Gr. cAXcct rntcos elliptic, 
defective, f. iWdiretv to come short : cf. Ellipse.] 

1 . That has the form of an ellipse ; pertaining 
to ellipses. 

1726 tr. Gregory's A si rot 1. 1 . 380 If the whole Area, .of the 
Elliptic Orbit be imagined to be divided into 360 equal 
Parts. 1776 Gideon Decl. F. I. xii. 262 A building of an 
elliptic figure. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. Afr. iii. 36 All others 
[arches] which I had hitherto observed being eliptick. 1830 
Sir J. Herschkl Stud* Nat. Phil. 11 These are the steps 
by which we have risen to a knowledge of the elliptic motions 
of the planets. 1877 B. Williamson Int. Calculus vii. 190 
The area of any elliptic sector. 1888 W. W. Rouse Ball 
Hist. Math. 292 The rectification of an elliptic arc. 

II That has an elliptic (as opposed to a circular, 
orbit) ; in quot.^ eccentric \ 

1806 Moore Epist. 11. i. 42 Every wild, elliptic star. 

b. Elliptic chuck : a chuck for oval or elliptic 
turning; elliptic compasses, an instrument for 
drawing ellipses ; elliptic spring (for carriages), a 
spring formed by two sets of curved plates, forming 
two elliptic arcs united at the ends. 

c. Comb . In definitions of form : (Bot.) elliptic - 
lanceolate , - oblong , - obovate , -ovate, - ovoid adjs.; 
having a form intermediate between elliptic and. 
lanceolate, etc. 

3845 Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 88 Radical [leaves] *el- 
liptic-lanceolate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 54 Lower leaves 
petioled *ellipric-oblong. Ibid. 417 Rhombic or ^elliptic- 
obovate. Ibid. 234 Leaves *elliptic-ovate. Ibid. 410 Peri- 
gynia ^elliptic-ovoid. 

2 . Elliptic integrals ; a class of integrals dis- j 
covered by Legendre in 1786, so named because 
their discovery was the result of the investigation 
of elliptic arcs. Elliptic functions : certain spe- 
cific functions of these integrals. (Formerly the 
term elliptic functions was applied to what are 
now called elliptic integrals .) 

1845 Penny Cycl. 1st St/pp.s.v., A large class of integrals 
closely related to and containing amoug them the expres- 
sion for the arc of an ellipse have received the name of 
Elliptic functions. 1876 Caylev Elliptic Functions 8 snu is 
a sort of sine function, and enu, dn« are sorts of cosine- 
functions of 71 ; these are called Elliptic Functions. x88x 
Williamson in Encycl. Brit.. XIII. 63 The epithet ‘ elliptic ' 
applied to these integrals is purely conventional, arising 
from the connexion of one of them with the arc of an ellipse. 

3 . Gram . Of sentences, phrases, or style : Char- 
acterized by ellipsis ; = Elliptical 2. 

4 . quasi- sb. {nonce-use.) 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. (1814) II. 79 They were 
talking of parabolics and elliptics, and describing diagrams 
on the table with a wet finger. 

Hence as combining lorm ElIi*ptico-. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 389 Leaves, .elliptico-lanceolate. 
1883 St. James's Gas. 3 Feb. 6 His style . . is of the ellip- 
tico-interjectional sort. 

Elliptical (eii*ptikal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . That has the form of an ellipse ; pertaining 
to ellipses. 

1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 305 The cone de- 
scribed by the subtense of the. .elliptical line. 1755 B. Mar- 
tin Mag. A rts # Sc. 1. v. 23 They all move in Orbits, which 
are more or less oval, or (as the Astronomers call it) Ellip- 
tical, x8iz-6 J, Playfair Nat. Phil \ II. 185 The orbit of the 
fourth satellite is sensibly elliptical. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xxvii. 225, I have been enabled to refer all the phe- 
nomena of the action of metals to a new species of polarisa- 
tion, which I have called elliptical polarisation. 2878 
Huxley Physiogr. xx. 354 In the great elliptical path of the 
earth the sun occupies one of these foci. 

b. Elliptical compasses : = elliptic compasses. 
I* Elliptical dial , a small pocket-dial (Kersey). 
Also in Bailey 1721-1790, Chambers 1751. 

C. Comb. 

1843 Lindley Sch. Bot. v. (1858) 53 Leaves *elliptical- 
lanceolate. 

2 . Gram. Of sentences and phrases : Defective, 
lacking a word or words which must be supplied 
to complete the sense. Of style, etc. : Character- 
ized by ellipsis. 

1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah (ed. 12) 313 note, It was necessary 
to add a word or two in the version to supply the elliptical 
expression of the Hebrew. 2828 Whately Rhetoric in 
Encycl. Metrcp. 284/1 Aristotle's Style . . is frequently so 
elliptical as to be dry and obscure. 1848 Mill Pot. Ecoit. 
1. iii. § 1 (1876] 29 Production and productive, are. .elliptical 
expressions, involving the idea of a something produced. 
1884 Traill in Macm. Mag. Oct. 441/1 Carlyle’s violently 
elliptical manner. 

3 . Omitted by ellipsis. ? nonce-use. 

1829 W. Duncan Greek Test. Pref., He has given at the 
foot of the page, .many of the principal elliptical words. 

EUipticaUy (eli*ptikali), adv. [f. prec, + ly 2 .] 
In an elliptical manner.^ 

X. Gram. With use of ellipsis. 

18x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etynt. Introd. 21 Almost every 
word is put elliptically. 1856 Dove_ Logic Chr. Faith 1. 1. 
§ 2. 39 [Certain sciences] use.. elliptically, the Syllogism. 

2 . In the form or after the manner of an el- 
lipse. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxvii. 229 Light polarised + 45 0 is 
elliptically polarised. 

Elli pticalness. rare, [f. Elliptical a. 4 
-SESS.] The quality of being elliptical. 

i68y H. More Exp. Dan. App. iii. 300 According to the 
Elliptical ness of the Apocalyptick style. 


Ellipticity (eliptrsTti). [f. Elliptic + -ity.] 
Elliptic form ; degree of deviation (of an orbit, etc.) 
from circularity, (of a spheroid) from sphericity. 

1753 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 84 [In] the case of beds sup- 
posed of the same ellipticity . . I have taken greater care. 
1833 Sir J. Herschel Astron. iii. 109 Its deviation from 
the circular form, arising from so very slight an ellipticity. 
1864 Athenxuvi No. 1926. 402/2 The ellipticity of Mars. 
1870 Jevons Elem. Log. xxxiiL (18S0) 291 An orbit of slight 
ellipticity. 

b. as a measurable quantity. 

# The ellipticity of a spheroid (e.g. of the figure of a planet) 
is expressed by some mathematicians as the ratio of the 
difference of the axes to the major axis, and by others as the 
ratio of this difference to the minor axis. (With reference to 
orbits this mode of expressing ellipticity is not used ; see 
Eccentricity 3 b.) 

* 1753 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 77 The diminution of the 
gravity having been found greater than yj-g-, the ellipticity 
or difference of diameters ought to be less than that 
fraction. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. xiii. 361 The 
ellipticity of the earth-. has been found to be-n^. 1867 
Denison Astron. without Math. 7 Its ellipticity . . means 
the proportion between the difference of the two axes . . of 
an ellipse, and the greater of them. 

Elliptograph. = Ellipsograph. 
x 8 S 5 Ettcy. Brit. (ed. 8)s.v. [A description of the instrument!, 
f Elliptoi’des. Obs. Also S elliptoide. 
[Badly f. ellipt - (cf. Elliptic) + mod.L. - oidcs : 
see -oid.] An infinite ellipse. 

1731 Bailey, Eliptoides. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet., El- 
liptoide, an infinite or indefinite Ellipsis, defined by the 
indefinite equation ay m *”=bx ** . a—x n when in or 11 are 
greater than r. 

1 ! Ellops (e’lpps). Obs. in actual use. [a. Gr. 
tKKoip or the name of a fish and of a serpent. 

(The variants Elaps and Elops are used in mod. zoologi- 
cal Latin in different senses).] 

1 . A kind of serpent. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 526 Cerastes hornd, Hydrus, and 
Ellops drear. 

2 . A kind of fish mentioned by ancient writers. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 266 The Lamprey in Sicilie : the 

Elops at Rhodes, and so forth of other sorts of fishes. X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 71 . i. iii. 299 The Elops or Sea- 
serpent. 1775 Ash, Ellops , a fish affording delicious food 
which some think to be the sturgeon of the moderns. 1875 
Browning Aristoph. Apol. no Spends all his substance on 
stewed ellops-fish. 

Ellore, obs. f. Elder sb . 1 (the tree). 

EU-rake. dial. Also eld-, eller-rake. [Deriva- 
tion uncertain ; cf. Elcrook ; the writers of the 
Chesh. and Shropsh. glossaries suggest heel-rake. 
Halltwell gives also ‘ Ellock-rake, a small rake 
for breaking up ant-hills. Salop.''] A large rake 
with curved iron teeth, drawn behind the raker. 

1879 Shropsh. Word-bk. (E. D. S.)Ellrake, eldrake. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) EU-rake, eller-rake. 

Ell-wand (edwond). Chiefly Sc. and north, 
dial. Also 5 elenwand, ellewande, elwondo, 
Sc. elnewande, 7-9 elwand. [f. Ell + wand.] 

1 . A measuring rod, an ell-measure : sometimes 
used for 1 yard-measure \ 

[1403 Nottingham Borough Rec. II. 34 Ipse Johannes cepit 
quendam elenwand, et ipsam percussit super capud.] la 1500 
tr. Leges Burgortnn Scocix xlviii. in Sc. Acts (1844) I. 342 
Ilk burges may hafe in his^ hous . . ane elnewand. 1609 
Skene R eg. May. 36 The heire of ane burges, is of perfite 
age, quhen he . . can . . measure claith (with ane elwand). 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheplt. m. i, An elwand fills his hand, 
his habit mean. 1834 H. Miller Scenes <5- Leg. xxi. (1857) 
304 Beating time with his ellwand on the point of his shoe. 
+ 2 . The larger of the bones of the fore-arm ; 
= Ulna. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 139 Elle wande [P. elwonde,] ulna. 

3 . Sc. The group of stars called Orion's Belt. 

1513 Douglas FEtieis vm. Pro!, 153 The son, the sevin 
sternis, and the Charll wane. The elwa'nd, the elementis, 
and Arthuris hufe, ci 8x7 Hogg Tales Sk. IV. 29 King’s 
Elwand (now foolishly termed the Belt of Orion). 

Elm (elm), sb. Forms : 1 elm, 5-7 elme, 9 
dial, elem, ellum, 4- elm. Also 4 ulna, 6 ulme. 
[OE. elm str. masc. — OHG. elm str. masc. (whence 
the derivatives MHG. elute, time, ilmenc wk. fem.) 

WGer. *elmo-z ; the same word with difference 
of ablaut appears as ON. dlrnr (S\v. aim , Da. 
aim, trim) etymologically =L. ulmus. The mod. 
Ger. ulme, Du. olm, and the Eng. form ulm{e, 
are due to the influence of the Lat. word.] 

1 . The name of well-known trees belonging to 
the genus Ulmus , esp., in England, the Common 
or Small-leaved Elm ( Ulmus campeslris ), a tree 
having rough, doubly serrated leaves, flowers 
nearly sessile, the fruit oblong, deeply cloven and 
glabrous ; in Scotland, the Witch or Wych Elm 
( Ulmus monlana) or the Cork-barked Elm ( Ulmus 
suberosa) ; in U. S. the White Elm ( Ulmus 
americana). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 12 . 52 Eft genim elmes rinde, gebarrn 
to ahsan. 138* Wyclif Isa. xli. 19, I shal sette in desert 
fyrr tree and vim and box togidere. c 1440 Promp . Parz > . 
138 Elm, tre, ulmus. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII. c.o§ 5 Two 
other bowes. .of ashe, elme, wyche, hasyll or other wood 
mete for the same. 1567 Drant Horace Epist. 1. vii. D vj. 
Our cittizen is now a Corridon.- He trimmes his ulmes. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva iv. § 6 The Elm delights in a sound, 

, sweet and fertile Land. 1750 Gray Elegy iv. Beneath those 


rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xvii. 224 Few persons know that the Elm has any 
flower. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 94 The inner bark of 
the Elm is slightly bitter and astringent 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. xciv. 58 Rock’d the full foliaged elms. 1858 O. 
W. Holmes One-hoss Shay, Logs from the ‘Settler's 
ellum \ 1877 E. Peacock N. IF. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Elem , the elm. x88x Isle Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.) Ellum, 
an elm. 

2 . With distinguishing epithets, denoting the 
above-named and other species of the genus Ulmus : 
Broad-leaved Elm, Ulmus latifolia or Montana ; 
Chicliester Elm, also called American Elm, 
Ulmus americana ; Witch or Wych Elm, 
Ulmus montana. Also Yoke Elm, the Horn- 
beam ( Carpimts Eel ulus). 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 423 The Broad-Leaved Elm. .60- 
80 feet high, with rugged bark. 1882 Garden xi Nov. 419/3 
The Chichester Elm . . is variously known as the Hunting- 
don, Scampston, or unfortunately as the American Elm. 

3 . fig. with reference to the practice of training 
vines on elins.- 

1590 Siiaks. Com . Err. 11. ii. 179 Thou art an Elme my 
husband, I a Vine. 1643 Myst. Ittiq. r Subverting the 
Protestant Religion, together with the Subjects Liberty, 
(the Elme of that Vine). 

4 . The wood of these trees. 

1833 P. Nichoi^on Pract. Build. 261 Elm is another tough 
and strong species of wood. 

5 . Comb., chiefly attrib., as elm-dresser, -plank, 
-shadow, -tree, - wood ; elm -embosomed, -encircled 
adjs. ; elm-balm, the fluid contained in elm-galls ; 
elm-gall, the gall produced on the different species 
of elm by the puncture of Aphis tilmi ; elm-pipe, 
the trunk of an elm hollowed for use as a drain 
or water-pipe. 

3861 Miss Pratt Flozver. PI. V. 42 Galls are also pro- 
duced on the leaves by the puncture of a cynips, and each 
gall contains some drops of liquid, which has been called 
^Elm balm. 1596 in Rogers Agric. fy Prices III. 578 *E!m 
dresser 20/. 1839 Clough Poems 11. n Field and wood 
And *elm-embosomed spire. 1777 T. Warton Poems Ode 
vii, Or grange, or *elm-encirclea farm. 1731 S. Hales 
Slat. Ess. II. App., "Where *elm-pipes lay underground. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 173 An Oaken plank, or 
*Elm plank. 183s Mrs. Hemans Haunted House , Where 
the deep *elm shadows fall. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 169 b, 
The leues, the boughes, and the barck of the *eJm tre, 
haue a binding yertue. 1688 R. Holme Armoury tl. 52/1 
The Elme Tree is of some called All-Hearty 1773 Goldsm. 
Hist. Engl. 11. 387 Her body was.. thrown into a common 
chest of elm tree. 1832 Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. 57 
Enormous elmtree-boles did. stoop and lean Upon the dusky 
brushwood underneath Their broad curved branches. 

Elm, var. of Helm sb. and v. dial. 
t Elmawes . Obs. rare-'. 

a 1500 Voc. in Wr.-WOlcker 591 Lamercs , augtice elmawes. 

Elmen (e*lmen), a. Now dial, os arch. Forms : 

5 elrnyn, (6-7 elming), 5-9 elrnin, 5- elmen. 
[f. Elm + -en.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an elm-tree. 

X494 Fabyanvh. 585 Theywerehangedvponanelmyn tree. 
1509 T. M[oufet] Silkivormes 56 Tender Elming bud May 
. . be giuen in steede of foode. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 
301 Let him feed upon . . Elming boughs. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad vi. 402 Planted about it many Elmen-trees. 1807 
Crabbe Hall Justice, We slept beneath the elrnin tree. 
1813 Scott Rokeby 11. xxvii. Leaning against the elmin 
tree. i88x Palgrave Visions Eng. 21 The elmen leaf 
Thinn’d into gold, and. fell. 

2 . Made of the wood of the elm-tree. 

1466 Matin. Househ. Exp. 323 Item, for lx. fete of elmen 
horde, xx.d. 1648 Bury Wills (1850; 209 A great chest of 
elming borde. 

3 . Composed of elm-trees. 

1876 World No. 106. 19 The elmen bowers are in their 
prime of foliage. 

Elmes, elmisse, elmys, obs. ff. Alms, q.v. 
Elmy (edmi). [f. Elm sb. + -v.] Consisting 
of, characterized by, or abounding in elms. 

1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 206 The sandy soil Of elmy Ross. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc x. 5 The summer breeze Moves 
o'er the elmy vale. 1799 Coleridge in Nczv Monthly 
Mag. (1835) XLV._ 225 We have elmy hedges. 1873 Miss 
Thackeray Old Kensington i. 4 The old palace that stand* 
blinking its sleepy windows across elmy vistas. 

t Elite, e’llen, sb. Obs. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
^llcn (gen. {hies) corresponds to OS. ellen, ellien, 
OHG. cl lan, ellen, el l in, Goth, aljan str. neut. ; 
ON. cljan, cljun str. fem. (Icel. clja wk. fem.) 
OTeut. types *aljanoyn, *aljand.] 

Strength, courage (also, in OE., zeal) ; in Thcol. 
strength vouchsafed, comfort, grace. 

Beowulf 602 Ac ic him £eata s»ceal Eafb<S and ellen un- 
Seara nu guj>e ^ebeodan. 888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxvii. § 2 
(Bosw.) Feower erzeftas, J>ara is an wzcrscipe, ooer met^ung, 
]>ridde is ellen. a 1000 Guthlac 264 Wms Gu]>!oc on elne 
strong, ax 225 Auer. R. xo6 Vor 3e_schulden wenen pet 
God, uor ouwer holi liue, sende ou his grace and his elne. 
c 1230 Mali Meid. rz-i Ah monnes elne is muche wurS. a 1240 
Ureisun in Colt. Hen. 185 We..bugge> worldles froure . 
wij> moni son tcone . and elne of monnes speche. Ibid. 
Hwa se euer haue 5 longe wone of gastliche elne. 

Hence E-Uenltes a. [see -less], powerless. 

« 1000 Juliana 393 (Gr.) Ic geomor sceal i secan oQeme 
ellen leasran cempan. C1200 Ormiit 10908 Illc meocne*se 
iss ellenkes \ViW> utenn herrsummnesse. 

4 E'Xne, v. Obs , [OE. {htiatt — OHG. cllinbn. 
OX. clna, Goth, aljan on OTeut. *aljatwjan, f. 
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ELOKG-. 


*aZJano-M : see prec.] irons'. To strengthen, hearten, 
comfort. 

<21225 Alter. R. 10 Gon & iseon swuch & elnen ham & 
helpen mid fode of holi lore. <11225 Leg. Kath. 1374 As 
men droh ham to hare deaS, pa..elnede h e o^re. <11240 
Lo/seng in Cot/. Horn . 2x5 Ich wot J>et }m wult senden me 
pene holi gost to elnen me. 

Elrue, obs. var. of Ell. 

t E'lning. Obs. [OE. timing, f. dnian, Elne v. : 
see -ING 1 .] Comfort, grace. 

a 1140 Ureisun in Call. Horn. 185 Min ihesu hues louerd 
J>u beodest us bin elning [printed elming]. Ibid. 201 pu 
beodest pin elning. T ±-r - 

+ Eloca’tion. Obs. rare, [as if ad. L. eloca- 
tion-em , n. of action f. eloedre , lit. to place out, f. 
e out + - locare to place.] 

1 . Removal from a person’s control. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause. (1650) 294 When the child 
by. .former elocation shall be out of the Parents disposing. t 

2 . Jig. Alienation (of mind), ecstasy. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom.x. v. § 1 (1622) 30 In all Poesie 
.. there must be. .an elocation, and emotion of the minde, 

E locular (zlp’kiddai), a. Bot. [f. <?out + loctil-us 
small cell + -ae.] Without partitions or loculi. 

1864 in Webster. 

Elocution (elJki/rJbn). Forms : 6 elocucion, 
-sion, -syon, eloquution, 6- elocution, [ad. L. 
elocution-em , , n. of action f. eloqtti to speak out : 
cf. Eloquence. 

Sense 1 is identical with the meaning of elocutio as used 
by Roman rhetoricians. Sense 4, which has been evolved 
from the etymology without regard to Latin usage, corre- 
sponds to what the Romans expressed by pronuntiatioi\ 
f 1 . Oratorical or literary expression of thought ; 
literary ‘style 1 as distinguished from ‘matter*; ; 
the power or art of appropriate and effective ex- 
pression. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Picas, xi. i, Elocusion with the powre of 
Mercury, The matir enometh right well facundyously. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. 4 Elocucion is anappliyngof apte wordes 
and sentences to the matter founde out to confirme the 
cause. 1586 Webbe Eng. Poetric (Arb.) 19 Why should we 
think so basely of this? rather then of her sister, I meaue 
Rhetoricall Eloquution. 1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) ix 
How unhappje soever I may be in the elocution, I am sure 
the Theame is worthy enough. i68x NeviLe Plato Rediv. 
*67 A Person of good Learning and Elocution. 1731 Bailey 
vol. 11 , Elocution Avilh Rhetoricians) consists in apt express- 
ing, and a beautiful order of placing of words. 1844 Lingakd 
Hist. Anglo- Saar. Ch . 1x858) II. xi. 171 Your, .acquaintance 
with those forms of elocution in which it is expressed. 

fb. cotter. A mode of expression. Obs. 
a 1679 Hobbes Rhet. (1840)492 Elocutions are madedecent : 
x. By speaking feelingly . . 2. By speaking as becomes the 
person of the speaker, etc. 

t 2 . Eloquence, oratory ; cotter, in pi. harangues. 

1 593 Nashe Christ's T. 39a, How shall 3 arme myne elo- 
cution. 1631 Massinger Emp. East ir. i, She’ll tire me 
with Her tedious elocutions. 1635 Naunton Fragnu. Reg. 
(Arb.) 49 She began to be taken with his elocution. 1649 
Milton Etkon. 241 To stirr the constanrie of any wise man 
is. .above the genius of his cleric elocution. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad in. 283 When he speaks, what elocution flows 1 1791 
Cowper Iliad ix. 549 Both elocution and address in arms. 

3 . Oral utterance ; way or manner of speaking. 
Now only with some notion of 4. 

x6z3 Cockeram, Elocution , vtterance. 1667 Milton P. L. 
ix. 747 Whose taste . . Gave elocution to the mute. 1754 
Richardson Grand icon (1781) II. xxix. 274 He had a lively 
and easy elocution. _ 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 18 For 
this Mr. Tyrrel was indebted to a boisterous and overbear- 
ing elocution. 1795 Burke Let. Wks. VII. 371 You have 
a natural, fluent, and unforced elocution. 1846 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. 1. 1. ii. § 7 The clear and vigorous elocution of 
useless and senseless words. 

4 . The art of public speaking so far as it regards 
delivery, pronunciation, tones, and gestures ; man- 
ner or style of oral delivery. Also at l rib. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3’, Elocution, good vtterance 
of speech. 1678 Phillips, Elocution, proper Speech, hand- 
some utterance. X739 Cibber Apol. (1756) I. 87 True 
theatrical elocution. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxvii, It. .served 
to give zest and peculiarity to the style of elocution. 1864 
Sat. Rev. 13 Dec. 8x9/1 The worst of the other system, that 
of boarding-schools and * elocution-masters’, is that, etc. 

Elocutionary (cWkinjimari), a. [f. prec.+ 
-ahy.] Of or pertaining to elocution. 

1846 Poe Whs. >1864) III. 40 The elocutionary .. value of 
her programmes. 1882 Daily News 7 Mar. 5/4 Mr. New* 
degate, with great . . elocutionary effect, read the letter. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 14 May 5/4 Dr. Parker’s elocutionary 
gifts added to the strong impression which it made. 

Elocutionist (cl< 5 ki»-Jnnist). [f. Elocution 
+ -1ST.] One who practises the art of elocution ; 
a proficient in the art of elocution. 

_ 1847 in Craig. _ x86o Daily News 17 Dec., Mr. Bengough. 
is a good elocutionist. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 283 
The.. variations of tone which the skilled elocutionist uses. 

Elocutio niz e iclJU/rfanoiz), v. [f. Elocution 
+ -ize.] intr. a. To make use of florid or elo- 
quent language, b. To speak or read in public. 
<11849 Poe (1864) III. sp The author proceeds., to 
elocutionize. 1883 Homiletic Monthly Aug. 66t The two 
tasks (of a preacher], .writing and elocutionizing. 

Elocutive (flpdar/liv), a. and sb. rare, [as if 
ad. L. * elect! ttv-us, f. eloqtii : see Elocution.] 

A- adj. That is concerned with utterance or 
eloquence. B. sb. An utterance. 

16*7 Feltuau Resolves 11. xlviii. (1677) 254 Though 


Preaching in it’s elocutive part be but the conception of 
Man. x8zx New Monthly Mag. \\. 41 Mr. Manager.* 
went through the appeasing elocutives of dumb show. 
Elo'CUtory, a. rare* 1 , [ad. L. elocutori-us 
pertaining to oratorical expression.] That per- 
tains to elocution ; elocutionary. 

1817 Monthly Mag. XLIV. 448 Dr. Carey has . . in for- 
wardness, an elocutory edition of Thomson’s Seasons. 
Eloge. [a. Fr. Boge, ad. L. elogium i^see Elo- 
gium). Now treated asFr. : pronounced (el 03).] 
f 1 . An expression of praise or commendation ; 
an encomium. Obs. 

CX566 Nuce tr. Seneca’s Oct avia 1. iii, That woman wight 
shal have ahvaye This eloge yet. 1693 J. Beaumont On 
Burnet's Th. Earth 1. 55 The Author here gives us an 
Eloge on Mountains. 2764 Wilkes Corr. (1805) III. 128 
The eloge which the noblest of poets gives me. a 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus. III. iv. 287 Pere Mersenne..has given 
us an .. eloge of him. 1802 Edin. Rev. I. 23 TJie Jatter 
member of this eloge would now be wholly unintelligible, 
if applied to a spirited coach-horse. 

2 . A. funeral oration ; a discourse in honour of 
a deceased person, e.g. that pronounced by a newly- 
elected member of the French Academy upon his 
predecessor. 

C1725 Atterbury Epist.Corr. 1.(1783)179 , 1 return you, Sir, 
the two eloges, which I have perused with pleasure. I bor- 
row that word from your language. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp., The secretary of the royal academy of sciences in 
Pans composes the eloges of such members as die ; 1861 
G. Wilson & Geikie E. Forbes xv. 553 Pronouncing the 
Eloge of his old master into whose place he now ascends ! 

t Elogist, Obs. [f. Eloge + -ist.] ‘One 
who pronounces a panegyric ' (Todd). 

<21639 Wotton Rem. (1685)366 She did not want a pas- 
sionate Elogist, as well as an excellent Preacher [for her 
funeral sermon], 

|| Elogium. Obs. [L. elogium a short saying, 
an inscription on a tombstone ; this word and its 
mod. forms seem to have been confused with Eulo- 
gidji*, Eulogy.] 

1 . An explanatory inscription. 

a 1699 Stilungfl. Serin. I. viii. (R.) The elogium of his 
cross, Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 

2. = Elogy 2-4. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 251 Where he be- 
stoweth this honourable Elogium upon him. 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 54 Let your Elogium’s be alwaies within the cir- 
cumference of common sense, a X764D0DSLEY Art Preach. 
99 In elogiums, "tis the art, With plain simplicity to win 
the heart. <z 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) I. lx. 166 Pos- 
terity . . will . . meet with their names and elogiums. ^ 

+ Elogy. Obs. % Also 7-8 elogie. [Anglicized 
form of prec.] 

1 . An explanatory inscription, esp. on a monu- 
ment or a portrait. Cf. Elogium i. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11 . 13 Many personages, .deserue 
better than dispersed report, or barren Elogies. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 209 The effigies of the several Dukes, 
with their Elogies. 1658 J. Burbeky Hist. Christina Q. 
Swedland 422 In several pastboords hung their elogies. 
1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. 11669)47 His Statue or Picture, 
with an Elogy under xt, shall be placed in the Galery. 

2. A brief summary of a person’s character ; a 
characterization ; usually in favourable sense, a 
eulogy, expression of praise. 

x6iz Drayton Poly-olb. iv. Notes 70 But for Arthur you 
shall best know him in this ejogie. This is that Arthur, etc. 
1629 Earle Microcosm. lxii.jArb.) 87 No man . . comes off 
more with the elogie of a kind Gentleman. X638 Evelyn 
Mein. (1857) 1 . 12 One Stokes., did. .set forth a pretty book, 
which was published, with many witty elogies before it. 
1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., Elogie, a report in 
praise or dispraise of a thing. 1704 Earl Cromarty Sp. in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4037/5 An Elogie or Panegerick on Her 
Majesty. 1740 Johnson Blake Wks. IV. 369 We must then 
admit, amidst our elogies and applauses. 

3 . A biographical notice (usually of a deceased 
person). 

1644 Milton Judgvt. Bucer( 1851)291 Jacobus Verheiden 
..in his Elogies of famous Divines. X646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 217 As Paulus Jovius hath delivered in 
his Elogie of learned mem 165 2 C. Stapylton Herodian 74 
Of such before as writ his Acts or Elogie, Some Records 
doe unto this day remain. 

4 . A funeral oration. 

*677 Govt. Venice 197 His Funerals are kept in the Church 
of St. Mark ; and his Elogy pronounced in presence of the 
Senat. ^ 1689 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 296 She .. had her 
obsequies celebrated.. by a solemn procession, and elogy of 
all the witness of that renowned city, 

II Elohira (elJu’him, -h/m). Also 7 elobym. 
[Heb. cvriK Ho him, pi. of mbx god, but often 
construed as sing, with sense ‘ God ’ or ‘ a god ’.] 
One of the Hebrew names of God, or of the gods. 
l6 °S Timmd Quersit. 1. ii. 7 That Elohym. . Who moved 
upon the waters. 1715 Kersey, Elohim , one of the names 
of God in the bible. 1862 Stanley Jem. Ch. <*8771 I. i. 19 
Abraham saw that all the Elohim were meant for God. 

't’ b. transf. in allusion to the supposed use of 
the word in certain passages of the Bible to 
denote earthly potentates. (This interpretation 
is now abandoned, exc. in the ironical passage 
Ps. Ixxxii. 6.) 

1682 SirT. Browne Chr. Mor. 39 He who .. sways the 
scepter of himself, not envying the glory of. .elohims of the 
earth. 

Elohimic (elchrmik), a. rare. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of passages in the Hebrew scriptures : Character- 


ized by the use of the word Elohim instead of the 
word Yahveh. See next. 

1871 F. Bolton Dclitzsch on Ps. III. 172 Two Elohimk 
fragments brought together. 1882-3 Schaff Relig. Eiuyd, 
III. 1954 The Elohimic psalms. 

Elohist (elovhist). [f. Eloii(im') + -ist.] The 
name given by Hebraists to the author (oranthorsl 
of those parts of the Hexateuch which are marked 
by the tise of Elohim as the name of God in- 
stead of Yahveh (popularly written Jehovah ). See 
Jehovist, Yahvist. 

1862 H. J. Rose Bunsen 77 Ilgen imagined two Elohists, 
and one Jehovist. 1882-3 Schaff Relig. Encyst II. 1043/1 
Amended by a younger Elohist and a Jehovistic editor. - 
Elohistic (elohi-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Elohist ; characterized by 
the use of Ei.ohijt instead of Yahveh : see prec. 

1841 Ryland Hengstcnberg on Pentat. (1847) 33* In some 
passages of the Elohistic part .. Elohim must stand under 
all circumstances. 1863 Johannes Laicus Anti-Colcnso I, 
The Jehovistic passages taken by themselves require the 
Elohistic story to connect them. i88x W. R. Smith Old 
Test, in Jeiu. Ch. vii. 197 The Elohistic collection [of psalms) 
. . was formed after the time of Ezra. 

Eloin, eloign (/lorn), v. Forms: 6 eloiae, 
eloygn, 6-7 esloyn(e,eloyn, 7 esloign, elloigne, 
7-9 eloigne, 6- eloin, 8- eloign, [a. AF., OF. 
esloignier (Fr. eloigner) to remove to a distance:- 
late L. cxlongare, elongare to remove to a distance 
(see Elong v.). In English law-Latin elongare 
is used in the various senses defined below.] 

X. gen, (Sometimes transf. from the legal nte.) 
i" 1 . To remove to a distance, lit. and fig. Obs. 
1535 Goodly Primer, O bone Jesu wipe clean away that 
eloineth me from thee. 1575 Brieff Disc, Troub. Franck 
ford 158 They shall be eloigned from us that would gladly 
succor the poore. 1624 Fisher in F. White RepU Fisher 
448 Their spirit being eloyned . . from the contagion of the 
bodie. 1636 Abp. J. Williams Holy Table (1637) 205 If the 
Table be so far esloigned from the people. 1653 Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Voy. xxix. (1663) 1x5 Leastwise labour to esloign thy 
minde from the vanities of the Earth. 1692 Christ Exalttd 
§ 127. 98 Thou hast eloyned, or cast me far away. 

b. rejl. To take oneself off, abscond ; to retire 
to a distance, seclude oneself {from). Now rart. 

1539 Act 31 Hen . VIII , c. 8 If any person.. eloine.. him- 
selfe within any parte of this realme. 2575 Turbckv. Eh 
Venerie 35 The harte. .eloygning him self from the hounats. 
1596 Spenser/'. Q. i. iv. 20 From worldly cares himseJfehe 
did esloyne. 1662 Fuller Worthies Line. 11. 162 If.. you 
should elloigne your self by residence there from those 1m- 
ployments. x8i8 Coleridge Rent. (1836) I. 223Theartut 
must, .eloign himself from nature. 1858 Hogg Shelley II. 
402 He eloigned himself, and evaded pursuit. 

II. spec, in Law. 

2 . traits. To convey or remove out of the juris- 
diction of the court or of the sheriff. 

1558 Act 1 Elis . c. 21. § 25 If. .his goods orcbattels be «> 
eloyned. 1682 Luttrcll Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 234 His lord- 
ship had eloigned the body of. . Henrietta. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. 129 The sheriff may return that he is eloigned- 
1796 J. Anstey Pleader's Guide (1803) 48 Content his per- 
son tp eloign. 2809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v., If such as are 
within age be eloined. 

3 . To remove, carry off, send away (property).. 

x6zz Callis S/at. Sewers (1647) 151 If such best beast 

should be esloyned. 2714 Sir W. Sckoggs Courts 
(ed. 3) 78 If one eloign my Goods that are not distrainable ty 
Law. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 518 Many a tale 01 
plundered flocks, .and eloigned cattle. 

4 . To divert (money) from its proper use. 

1640 Prerog.Parl. in Sel. Harl. Misc. (1793 '239 The rent', 
profits, and revenues of this realm.. are so much..e!oinea. 

t Eloinate, elorgnate. Obs. rare . [f- l ‘ L 
Hoign-er (see prec.) + -ate.] irons. = prec. 

2642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 56 Nor is some vulgar 
Greek so farre adulterated, and eloignated from the true 
Greek, as Italian is from the Latin. 2847 Craig, 
to remove. 

Eloiner (Hoi-nsi). Law . [f. Eloin’ + 5 

after AF. eslotgneour. ] One who eloins. < 

1865 Nichols Britton I. 67 Our Justices can convict the 
eloiners of malice. . 

t Elornment, elorgnment. Obs. Also 7 
esloinraent, 8 eloignement. [a. AT. csloigd- 
matt, Fr. Hoigncmcnt : see Eloin and -MENT-] 

1 . Removal to a distance. 

1678-96 Phillips, Eloinment. a removing a great way oi . 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . a. The space or distance between one objec 
and another, b. Distance, in the sense of the dis- 
tant part or background of a scene or of a picture. 

<11670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 92 The 
appears to us no bigger than a plat ter., because ol 
esloinment . . between our eyes and the object. , 7 , 5 
Pope Iliati I. 291 In the eloignement we behold Jupitc 
golden armour. . 

3 . Jig. Remoteness in feeling or taste ( from )■ 
a 2763 Shenstone Ess. 146 He discovers an cloignme 

from vulgar phrases. 

+ Elome. Obs. rare~°. (Sec quot.) 

X753 Chambers Cycl. Su/pl., Elome, a name given bys 0 
authors to orpiment. 

t Elo’ng’. Obs. Forms : 5 oslongo, 5*7 
elonge, 6-7 elong. [ad. late 1>- clongd-rc to re- 
move to a distance, f. ? out + lotigi far away. 

Sense x of this word, and the ordinary modern 
Elongate, show that the L. word was sometimes taken 
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f. ?+ long-us long. The form eslong v is due to the influ- 
ence of the equivalent Romanic form : see Eloin.] 

1. tram. To make longer, lengthen. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 11. 79 Elonge eke as the liketh 
best thi lande. 

b. To retard, delay; to retard the growth of. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 632 Premature yf that the list 
elonge [maturant ficunt vis serolinam facerc\. 1610 G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr’s S. P. Jas. /. 57 Upon the 
roof the bird of sorrow sat, Elonging joyfull day with her 
sad note. 

2. To remove, separate, cause to wander away 
from. lit. and fig. Also fig. To set free (from 
trouble or grief). 

X475 Caxto*v Jason 135 b, I hatie found and felte my self 
eslonged . .of all my sorowes. a 1541 Wyatt Wks. (1861) 55 
By seas, and hills elonged from thy sight. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne \\\.xx.(x6-gi) 539 Doth not too much elonge .. us 
from our . . principles. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 108 Ane beast 
that is elonged, and wavered away from hismaister. 

3. intr. To go far away, rare 

1598 Florio, Allontanare , to elonge, to go farre off. 

Elongate (f'tyqg^t, 0> v * P* L. 

elongdt - ppl. stem of elongdre : see prec.] 

+ 1. iratis. To remove, set at a distance {front). 

* C1540 Boorde The bokc for to Lerne B j a, Let the com- 
mon howse of esement be. .elongatyd from the howse. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Elongate , to remove afar off. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Elongate , to remove or carry a great way off. 

2. intr. t S eiu To depart, move away or 
recede from {obs.). b. spec, in Astronomy : To 
recede apparently from the sun or a fixed point in 
the celestial sphere ; said, e.g. y of a star or a planet. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 63 But elongating 
from the coast of Brasilia toward the shore of Africa it [the 
south point] varyeth Eastward. 1775 Ash, Elongate, to go 
off to a distance. 

3. tram. To lengthen, draw out, prolong. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vih. 107 It [spinal marrow] is . . 
a portion of the brayne elongated. 1656 Blount Glossogr. ., 
Elongate , to prolong. 1793 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. (1807) 

9 Time has been given for the adhesions to be elongated by 
the motion of the heart. 3830 Scott Demonol. vii. 217 The 
mode of elongating a goat’s back by means of a spit. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. vii, Having thus elongated and em- 
phasised the word. 

4. Bot. [intr.) To grow or increase in length ; to 
be lengthy; to have a slender or tapering form. 

1801 KNiGHrin Phil. Trans.~K.Cl. 340 The wood between 
the bunch and the next leaf below, has ceased to elongate. 
x8z8 Steuart Planters G. 128 The minutest Fibres both 
expand and elongate with facility. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 263 Linaria repens . . Racemes elongating. 

Hence ETongating ppl. a., that elongates. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 422 The patent elongating socket. 

Elongate (flffqg^t), a. [formed as prec.] 
Lengthened, prolonged, extended ; esp. in Bot. and 
Zool. that is long in proportion to its breadth; 
that has a lengthened, slender, or tapering form. 

3828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. II. 196 Lip elongate . . nar- 
rowing towards the point. 1847 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Clu6 II. No. 5. 235 The remaining five forming an elongate 
club. 3860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 336 Immense unrecog- 
nised creatures of elongate form roam the ocean. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 303 Peduncles elongate. 

Hence as combining form ETongato-, in various 
zoological terms, as elongato -conical, -ovate, 
-triangular ad/s., that has the form or outline of 
a lengthened cone, egg, triangle. 

3846 Dana Zoopk. (1848) 276 Ridges small, acute, some- 
times elongato-conical. 3852 — Crust. 11. 932 Hand, .elon- 
gato-ovate. Ibid. 1. 483 Beak lamellar, elongato-triangular. 

Elongated (rlpqg^ted, flpqg^ted),///. a. [pa. 
pple. of Elongate v .] 

1 . Made longer; draw out or extended to an 
unusual or unnatural length. 

1751 R. Cambridge Scribbleriad in. 83 O’er all her Limbs 
were seen Th’ elongated papilla: of the skin. 1859 Helps 
Friends in C. Ser. n. I. vi. 217 An elongated maxim of 
Rochefoucault's. x86i Reade Cloister <$- H. I. 251 He stood 
transfixed . . su_dden_ horror in his elongated countenance. 
1870 F. Hall in Wilson tr. Vish nu-purdna V. 68 [Bhfsh- 
maka is] the elongated form of Bhi'shma, 1884 Times 
weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 6/3 The lover of elongated farces. 

2. That is excessively long in proportion to its 
brea'dth, as if drawn out or extended. 

1833 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 51 Two of these edges .. 
present anteriorly an elongated surface. 3836 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldt’s Trav. xxi. 305 One . .has an elongated snout. 
1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses Hi. 13 The stem, .consists more 
or less of elongated cells. 3877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 
I. ii. 331 The heart, an elongated tube. 

Elongative (f'l^g^div), a. nonce - wd. [f. 
Elongate + -ive.] That tends to elongate or 
lengthen out : see quot. 

2826 Fraser* s Mag. XIII. 591 A hope, that the expedient 
..adopted by the elongative class of commentators, ancient 
and modern . . may never more be resorted to. 

Elongation (jtygg^Jan). Also 4 elonga- 
cioun. [ad. late L. elongdt ion-ent , n. of action 
f. elongdre : see Elonqate.] 

L A sir. The angular distance of a heavenly body 
from some relatively fixed point ; in mod. usage, 
the angular distance of a planet from the snn, or 
of a satellite from its primary. 

^3391 Chaucer Astro/, u. § 25 Take the hejest altitude . . 
of any stem: fix . . Sc tak his nethere elongacioun. ? 3540 
Dyjgeretue of Astron. Aiib, Of sygnes, and of tbeyr elonga- 


tions. 3647 Lilly Chr.Astrol. 31 $ is in his greatest elon- 
gation or distance from the @. 1662 Fuller Worthies 11. 
237 The star Venus was visible all daylong, as sometime it 
falls out neer her greatest Elongation. 3841 Brewster 
Mart. Sc. Hi. (1856; 35 We saw her [Venus] in the form 
of a crescent, resembling exactly the moon at the same 
elongation. 3868 Lockyer Heavens fed. $) 76 In the morning 
. .its maximum western elongation attains the same value. 

*fb. The difference in motion between the 
swifter and the slower of two planets, or the quantity 
of space whereby the one has overgone the other. 
1727-51 in Chambers. 

f c. The difference between the true place and 
the geocentric place of a planet. Ohs. 

1796 in Hutton. 

+ 2. Removal to a distance, departure, recession ; 
hence, remoteness ; also fig. Obs. 

36x6 Bullokar, Elongation , a putting far off. 1639 J. 
Symosds in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxviii. 9 Ofttimes 
there is a frustration of our desires, or an elongation of the 
things. 3654 tr - Bendery's Curia Politix, Those who de- 
signed his elongation and further removal from Court. 
3663 Hickf.ringill Jamaica 5 That vulgar errour, that it’s 
[the Sun’s] elongation [is] the reason of extreamity of cold. 
3672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5126 The Dis-appearance of those 
Stars may be ascribed to their Elongation from, .our Eyes. 
1694 R- Burthogge Essay on Reason 140 In its utmost 
Elongation or Removal from him. 

Tb. Astron. The removal of a planet to its 
furthest distance from the sun ; aphelion. 

3735 in Kersey. 2723-3800 in Bailey. 1787 Smeaton in 
Phil. Trans. LXXvII. 319 The same disappointment., 
with respect to the approaching elongation in September. 

3. The action or process of elongating, lengthen- 
ing out, or extending. 

3731 Arbuthnot Aliments 42 This Motion of Elongation 
of the Fibres. 1793 T. Beddoes Math. Evtd. 142 What over- 
turns this whole system of analogical elongation . . is a dis- 
covery., to which Lennepcomributedanhint. 2828 Steuart 
Planter’s G. 277 This decided tendency to elongation of the 
boughs on the lee-side. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. 
(3833) 80 The figure will undergo most curious elongations 
and contractions. 3878 L, P. Meredith Teeth 47 There 
is also an .elongation of the anterior portion of the jaws. 

+ 4. Surgery, a. ‘ An imperfect luxation, when 
the ligaments are only relaxed and lengthened, bat 
the bone is not out of place ’ {Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

1676 Wiseman Surg. 480 Those Elongations which are the 
effect of an Humour soaking upon a Ligament . . making 
it liable to be stretcht. 17x5 in Kersey. 1847 in Craig. 

b. ‘ The extension of a limb for the purpose of 
reducing a dislocation or setting fractured bones’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 3847 in Craig. 

5. The state of being elongated or lengthened. 
concr. That which is elongated ; an extended 
space, a continuation, a part produced. 

1753 R. Cambridge Scribbleriad 111. 83 note. His skin was 
. .grown over with an horny excrescence called by the Na- 
turalists the Elongation of the papillae. 3796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 29 To prove the truth 
of my theory respecting their [the poles’] elongation. 1797 
i M. Baillie Morb. A nat. (3807)299 If these elongations were 
to be situated at a distance from the neck of the bladder. 

I 38x3 H.& J. Smith Rej. Addr. 61 But when on this boarded 
elongation it falls to my lot to say a good thing. 3837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 282 The elongation of 
the image. 2869 J. Martineau/j’xx. II. 76 His morality .. 
is a mere elongation oi law. 

Elo*nge, var. of Allonge v. and sb. 1 
3695) B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete , Elonge , to stretch forward 
the right Arm and Leg, and to keep a close Left-foot. 1707 
Sir W. Hope New Metfi. Fencing (1796)9$ Other Masters. . 
maintain .. that he will Elonge or Stretch, as far this Way, 
as when his Foot is couched to one side. Ibid., Which 
certainly shortens his Elonge. 

J ElO'nging’, vbl. sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f Elong 
v. + -ing Lj (bee quot.) 

1621 Florio , A llontananza, an elonging or fane distance. 
Elope (ilffu'p). Also 6 ellope. [In AF. ( 14 th c.) 
aloper, perh. f. ME. *alope{n, pa. pple. of *aleapen 
(f. A- pref. 4 4 - Leap) = MDu. ontlopen , Ger. ent- 
lanfen to run away; cf. OE. uthllapan, the technical 
word for the 1 escaping ’ of a thief. The assumed 
ME. *a!opc however might stand for Hope, pa. pple. 
of leapen in same sense ; cf. * }>e wicke giv [was] 
a wei i-Iope ’ ( Childk.Jes . 972 ). 

The current hypothesis of derivation from MDu. ontldpen 
seems improbable on account of the early appearance of the 
word in AF. 

1. a. Law. Of a wife : To run away from .her 
husband in the company of a paramour, b. In 
popular language also (and more frequently) said 
of a woman running away from home with a lover 
for the purpose of being married. 

[1338 in Year-bks xi-12 Edw. Ill (Horw.) 587 En bref de 
dower plede fut qil alopa de soun baroun. 2538 Nottingham 
Borough Rec. III. 214 Ipsam Katherinam ad elopandnm de 
viro suo . . tentavit.] 2628 Coke On Lilt. 32 a, If the wife 
elope from her husband she shall lose her dower. 1697 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 323 He sets forth divers ac- 
cusations against his lady, who is elop’d from him. _ 1268 
Goldsm. Good-n. Man iv, We . . must elope methodically, 
madam. 3818 Cruise Digest I. 204 A man by deed granted 
his wife to another, with whom she eloped and lived in 
adultery. 2837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 230 He en- 
deavoured to prevail upon his quondam mistress to elope 
with him. 1884 Law Reports Chanc . Diy. XXV. 483 On the 
following day Captain Sampson and Miss Wall eloped. 

2. gen. To run away, escape, abscond. 

2596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 9 She left mequight, And to my 
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brother did elope streightway. 1664 Butler Hud. n. I 260 
In close catasta shut, past hope Of wit or valour to elope. 
3727 A. Hamilton NezvAcc. £. Ind. II. xlvii. 388 When the 
Term of Payment came, they eloped. 2840 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge lxxxii, The .. valet . . eloped with all the cash and 
moveables he could lay his hands on. 

3. tratisf and fg. (Chiefly in once- uses.) 

1726 Swift ToaLady, But with raillery to nettle.. Never 
lets your mind elope. 2785 Cowper Tiroc. 876 Since thy 
strength must with thy years elope. 28 \n Keats Ep. C. C. 
Clarke, Spenserian vowels that elope with ease. 
Elopement (fleR-pment). [In AF. (14th c.) 
alopement : see prec. and -ME NT.] The action of 
eloping, in various senses. See the vb. 

[2338 in Year-bks. 21-12 Edw. ///(Horw.) 587 Lalopement 
fut alegge en autre counte qe le dower ne fut demanded 
1641 Tenues de la Ley 133 Elopement is when a married 
woman departeth from her husband with an adulterer. 1698 
Luttrell (1857) IV. 346 She had 3 children since 

her elopement. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (x86g) 5 Without any 
Purpose of making an Elopement that time, a 2763 
Shenstone Ess. 2 The accidental elopements . . of a compo- 
sition. 1819 Byron Juan 1. cciii, Myself, and several now 
in Seville, Saw Juan’s last elopement with the devil. 2822 
J. Flint Lett.Amer. 115 The indolence and disorderly con- 
duct of slaves, together with their frequent elopements. 3853 
De Qdincey Wks. XIV. 460 My elopement from school. 
Eloper (i'lou’poj). [f. Elope.] One who elopes. 
1748 Rich akdson Clarissa (x8ii) IV. 2x2 To be. .an eloper 
from my friends to him. 2782 Miss Burney Cecilia ii. (D.) 
By making you an eloper with a duellist. 1830 Marryat 
Kings Own xviii, Seizing what was left, and cursing the 
elopers. 3856 Kane A ret. ExpL II. xii. 126 The report . . 
makes the lady a willing eloper. 1879 Escort England II. 
208 He is taken into a room where . . he recognises the 
eloper. 

Elopine (eri^poin), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. elopes 
+ -INE.] Resembling the genus Elops of fishes. 
1887 Athenxum 9 July 58/3 He considered it [the genus 
Rhacolepis] an elopine clupeoid. 

Eloping (flou-pitj), vbl. sb. [f. Elope 4 * -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Elope. 

1783 Blackstone Comm. it. viii (ed. 9), If a woman volun- 
tarily leaves (which the law calls eloping from) her husband. 

Eloping (HiJu'pir}), ppl. a. [f. Elope + -ing -.] 
That elopes, in various senses. 

3700 Blackmore Job 24 The eloping flood did from its 
channel stray. 1702 Rowe Fair Pejiitent Epil., There’s 
dreadful dealing with Eloping Wives. 

II Elops (rlpps). Zool. [mod.L. a. Gr. t\op; 
see Ellops.] A genus of fishes of the Herring 
family ; ‘spread over all tropical and sub-tropical 
seas ’ (Gunther). 

Elops, var. of Ellops. 

Eloquence (e’ldkwens). Forms: 5 oloquens, 
elloquence, 4 -- eloquence. [a. Fr. iloquence , 
ad. L. cloquentia , f. eloquent-cm Eloquent.] 

1. The action, practice, or art of expressing 
thought with fluency, force, and appropriateness, 
so as to appeal to tne reason or move the feelings. 
Also concr. eloquent language. 

Primarily of oral utterance, and hence applied to writing 
that has the characteristics of good oratory. In mod. use 
the notion of impassioned utterance is more prominent than 
in the* early examples. 

1382 Wyclif Cor. Pro!., Summe [were overturned] of 
wordy eloquence of philosofie. c 2440 Gesta Rom. l xxi. 
71 (Harl. MS.) Wise men . . by dcceyuable eloquence and 
takyng of money deceyueth. 3501 Shaks. Two Gent. m. i. 
83 And naught esteemes my aged eloquence. 2665-9 Boyle 
Occas. Ref. Ded., Those Celebrated Ladies . . by their . , 
Eloquence .. taught their Children to sway those Rulers of 
the World. 1709 Taller No. 70 r 2 Eloquence, set off with 
the proper Ornaments of Voice and Gesture. 2840 H. Rogers 
Ess. (1874) II. v. 224 To give a brief definition of. .this truest 
style of eloquence.. it was * practical reasoning,’ animated 
by strong emotion. 2847 Grote Greece (1862) IV. tt. xlvi. 
208 His eloquence was irresistibly impressive. 

b. fig. 

2593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. 11, Our safest eloquence concern- 
ing him [God] is our silence. 27x3 Young Last Day m. 129 
The dreadful eloquence of pain. Our only song. 17x5-20 
Pope Iliad xtv. 252 Silence that spoke and eloquence of 
eyes. 2814 S. Rogers Jacquel. 56 Her tears her only 
eloquence. 2822 Hazlitt Tabled. II. iii. 37 That undis- 
turbed silence of the heart which alone is perfect eloquence. 
C. in pi. arch. 

2534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B iiij, People 
came to Rome to se the eloquences of the bokes. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt.V. xix. v. 495 Suasive eloquences and advices. 

J* 2. Speech or verbal expression in general. Obs. 
c 1400 Rom. R ar£754x Your^ wikked thought. .That mooveth 
your foule eloquence. 1658-9 N, St. Nicholas in Burton’s 
Diary (1828) III. 119, I wish we do not draw God’s judg- 
ment by such light eloquence. 

3. The quality of being eloquent, as an attribute 
of speakers or writers, their utterances or style. 

C1430 Lydc. Min. Poems (2840) 5 Alle to declare I have 
noone eloquence. CX450 Crt. Love 2 Of cunning naked, 
bare of eloquence. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 3531) 2 b, 
My insuffycyency and ignoraunce .. Jacke bothe Icmynge 
and eloquence. 2662 StillingfL. Orig. Sacr. in. i. 8 15 This 
particular argument . . is managed with a great deal of elo- 
quence. 2704 Swift T. Tub xu 229 This I have produced 
as a Scantling of Tacks great eloquence. 1833 Lytton 
Godolph. 6 Her father's eloquence had descended to her. 
'Mod. A passage of unsurpassed eloquence. 

4. = Rhetobic. 

1623 Cockeram, Eloquence, the Art of Rhetoricke. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 525 Professor of . . eloquence. 2852 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 6 Abraham Rexm . . Professor 
Royal of Eloquence. 



JELOQTTENCY. 


ELSEWHEN, 


*p 5 . An alleged technical terra denoting a com- 
pany of lawyers. Obs. rare — 1 . 
i486 Bk. St. A Ibans F vij a. An Eloquens oflawcyeris. 
f EToquency. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. ; see 
-ency.] — Eloquence 3. 

1545 Th. Raynald Womans bookc B 8 Witty Mercury 
with his doulce & sugred eloquency. 1546 Langley Pol. 
Verg. De Invent . 1. ix. 19 a, The latin tong is not so fyt 
to receiue the omamentes of Eloquencie as the Greke tong 
is. 3683 Cave Ecclesiastic! App. 27 The wisdom, clearness, 
and eloquency of his discourses. 

Eloquent (e'l^kwent), a. [a. Fr. eloquent, ad. 
L. cloquent-cm, pr. pple., f. eloqui to speak out.] 

1 . Of persons : Possessing or exercising the power 
of fluent, forcible, and appropriate expression. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 288 In his speche Of wordes he was 
eloquent. 1480 Caxton Chron.Eng. ccxxxvii. 261 A wyse 
knj3t and a trewe and an eloquent man. 1586 T. B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. 1.(1589)249 The eloquentest orator in 
the world. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. i.xi. 49 Eloquent speakers 
are enclined to Ambition, a 1714 Burnet Own 7Y;«£(i766) 
I. 172 The eloquentest man of that time. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 48 The school of which M. Renan is the 
most eloquent representative, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1599 Shahs. Hen. V, m.vii, 37 Turne the Sands into elo- 
quent tongues. 3781 Gibbon Decl.ff F. III. lxx.774 His pen 
was not jess eloquent than his tongue. 3814 S. Rogers 
Jacquel. 1. 81 Her dark eyes — how eloquent ! 3862 Trollope 
Orley F. xxxix, There is a silence which may be more elo- 
quent than the sounds which it follows. 

2 . Of utterances or style : Characterized by for- 
cible and appropriate expression. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 85 Rhetoriquc, whose facounde 
Above all other is eloquent. 3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. 
xxi, Your payne and wordes eloquent. <11593 H. Smith 
Wks. (1866-7)1. 79 To the godly it seemeth the wisest, and 
eloquentest, and sweetest, and easiest book of all others. 
3627 Donne Senn. 49 As powerfull as the Eloquentest 
Sermon. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 81 The author of this elo- 
quent little pamphlet. 3843 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 305 Well- 
shaped, and of eloquent speech, 
d* 3 . humorously. That inspires eloquence. 

3599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd.(t 841)22 You have the 
most eloquenst ale in all the world. 

Eloquential (eiiJkwe'nJal), a. rare. [f. L. 
eloquenti-a Eloquence + -al.] Pertaining to elo- 
quence ; rhetorical. 

a 171X Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 351 Orators, 
who with Eloquential Might, Black'ned bright Day, to guild 
infernal Night. 3839-48 Bailey Festus (ed. 3) 73/2, I Was 
waiting for an eloquential pause In this . . odd stoiy. 3867 
Ld, Strangford Set. Writings II. 54 Eloquential gush. 
Ibid. 308 In his eloquential aspect. 

Eloquently (ed^kwentli), adv. [f. Eloquent 
+ -ly -.] In an eloquent manner. Also fig. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alclt. v.xxiv. in Ashm. (3652)354 How 
eloquently . . they clape. 1570 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 140 
Carolus Sigonius hath written of late, both learnedlie and 
eloquentlie. 3651 Hobbes Leviath. xii. xxxiii. 204 Written 
by them eloquently in Greek. 3850 W. Irving Goldsm. i. 
20 Pictures, rural and domestic . . appeal so eloquently to 
the fancy. 

*[| b. humorously . 

1853 Brimljzy Ess. 276 Eloquently drunk. 

Eloquentness (e’ltfkwentnes). rare ~° . [f. 

Eloquent + -ness.] = Eloquence 3. 

1727-33 in Bailey II. 1775 in Ash. 
t Elo’quious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. eloqui -um 
eloquence + -ous.] Eloquent. 

3599 Nashe Lent. Stu/fc Harl. Misc. VI. 362 Eloqui- 
ous iioarie beard, father Nestor, you were one of them. 3607 
Heywood Fay re Mayde Exchange Wks. 3874 II. 54 Heer’s 
a most eloquious aire for the memory. 

t Elo’zable, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [as if a. OF. 
*cslosable , f. esloser to praise.] Amenable to flattery'. 

3537 Maehiavel's Vind. in Harl. Misc. I. 61 The execu- 
tion of the laws would reach them . . who in the time of 
Tarquin it seems found the prince more elozable. 

+ £lp. Obs. Also 1 yip, 3 alp. [shortened form 
of OE. clpcml, ad. L. dephant-cml\ — Elephant. 
Hence Alpes bon, ivory. 

c 3000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 320 Ele/ans , yip. 
c 3220 Bestiary 604 Elpes am in Inde riche, on bodi borhc 
berges Hike. Ibid. 646 Danne cumcd Sis elp unride, c 1325 
St. Katherine jAuchml. MS.) 282 in Horstmann A Iteng. 
Leg. II. 248 Hir body white as alpes bon. 

Elpasolite (elpx*s<?teit). Min. [f. El Paso 
Cocolo, where first found.] A fluoride of potassium, 
aluminium, and sodium, occurring in pachnolite, 
in small colourless nodules. 

3885 U. S.Geol. Sum'. III. 275 We wish to propose the 
name elpasolite for it. 

Elpi, var. of Onelepy a. Obs. sole, single. 
t 3200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2sS llicsu crist, pin elpi sune. 
<7 12x5 Aner. R. 324 pu waschest pine honden in one elpi 
deie twies o 3 cr pries. 

+ Elpi*stic, a. Obs. rare'' 1 . [ad.Gr. IXiriariKos, 
f. Ti(tiv to hope.] The distinctive epithet of a 
sect of Greek philosophers (sec quot.). 

3585 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 2S6 The 
Klpisticke Philosophers affirmed, that nothing better main- 
tained and preserved the life of man, than Hope. 

Elrago, -aige, -ich, -ische, -itch, var. ff. El- 

phitch. 

Elron, olron, obs. ff. Elder sb. 1 . 

Elro quite (clrp-kait). Min. [f. El Roque, name 
of an island in the Caribbean Sea : sec -ite.] A 
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silicate of aluminium and iron, coloured green by 
chromium. 

1882 Dana Min. App. iii. 41 Elroquite. .an apple green 
to grey, massive substance. 

-els, suffix , in OE. -els, repr. OTeut. -islo-z, 
-islo(m, - isljo{m , forming instrumental sbs. or verbal 
abstracts, chiefly from vbs. in (OTeut.) pan. The 
suffix was very common in OE., as in gyrdels (in 
Epinal Glossary gyrdisl, - Us ) girdle, byrytls (Bu- 
riels) tomb, grxfels quarry, riecels (Rekels) in- 
cense, rxdels Riddle. The few words of this type 
that have survived 'into mod. English have lost 
their final s, owing to the original forms having 
been mistaken for plurals: see -le. 

Else (els), adv. Forms : 1-6 elles, (2 holies, 
Orm. elless, 3-4 ? el(le, 4 eles), 4 ellez, 4-5 ellus, 
4-6 ellis, -ys, (4 hellis), 4-7 ells, els, 6- else. 
[OE. files — OHG. elles , alles, OSw. dljcs (Sw. 
eljest), adverbial use of the genit. case neuter 
( = Goth. aljis OTeut. *aljeso) of OTeut. *aljo - 
other (whence OE. fi - in compounds : see Ele- 
lendish) = L. alius. 

Senses 1 and 2 appear to arise from phrases in which the 
word retained its original force as an adj. used absol. ; 
senses 3-5 are prob. strictly adverbial genitives.] 

1 . A synonym of other, used in connexion with 
indef., rel., or interrog. pronouns, or with words or 
phrases equivalent to any of these, such as anything, 
nothing, ever}’ thing, anybody , some otic ; also with 
all (absol.), much, little , a great deal. (In mod. 
language else follows the pronominal word or 
phrase.) In this use else, like its synonym other , 
admits contextually of two different interpreta- 
tions : e.g. something else may mean * something 
in addition ’ to what is mentioned, or ‘ something 
as an alternative or a substitute In the former 
case else may be replaced by besides, further, more ; 
in the latter case it may sometimes be rendered by 
different, instead, with that exception, etc. Often 
(like other ) followed by but (see But 5 b.) or than. 

In OE. cites , as thus used, admits of being construed, in 
accordance with its etymology, as a neut. adj. in gen. case ; 
e. g. dwiht dies (aught else) is lit. * aught of other cf. 
dwuht gtfdes (Meir. Booth. xxv. 59) lit. ‘anything of good'; 
also Lat. quid novi, amari aliquid l Fr. quelqucchose de 
bon. The extension of this construction seen in phrases like 
anyone else, who else , etc., and in the examples under 1 b, 
may be compared with Fr. it n’y a persomte de blessf ; voila 
trois homines de mort, etc. It is however probable that 
even in OE. the consciousness of the genitival character of 
else was al ready obscured ; and from the standpoint of mod. 
usage, it is hard to say whether the word should be re- 
garded as an adj. in concord with the words that from the 
point of view of historical grammar would be said to 
4 govern ’ it, or whether it should be classed as an adverb. 

a 1000 Sea/arer (Gr.) 46 Ne bip him to hearpan hyge . . 
ne ymbe owiht elles nefne, etc. c 2200 Ormin 9304 Nohht 
elless ne nohht mare pann patt tatt ^uwiss sett. cxz$o Gen . 
Cf Ex. 4096 Alle elles he driuen in deades weph. <33300 
Cursor M. 13471 (Cott.) pis he said .. To fand him and na- 
thing elles. c 3340 Gam. 4* Gr. Knt. 3550 For to haf won- 
nen hym to \v03e, what-so scho po3t ellez. 3340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 2072 pe world, .es noght elles, Bot pe maners of 
men pat par-in dwelles. 2532 Hervet tr. Xenophon's 
Househ. (2768) 55 Shall he nede any thynge elles. 2535 
Coverdale Zeph. ii. 15, I am, and there is els none. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 6 Were there nothing else to 
commend Religion to the minds of men. a 3677 Barrow 
Serin. Wks. 1726 II. 38 What do they else, but scrape and 
scramble, .for these things ? 2705 Addison Italy Pref., An- 
tiquities that no Body else has spoken of. 1842 Tennyson 
Audley Court, Emilia, fairer than all else but thou, For thou 
art fairer than all else that is. 1879 Stainer Music 0/ Bible 
2 Singing is little else than a highly beautiful speaking. 

b. In the same sense, referring to a sb., chiefly 
preceded by an adj. correlative with one of the pro- 
nouns, etc. mentioned in 1. Formerly common ; 
now only poet, or arch. 

Modem usage permits us to say ‘ Have you seen anybody 
else ? ' 4 have you read anything else ? ’ because body and 
thing have lost their substantival force ; but not ‘ Have you 
seen any soldier else ? ' 4 have you read any book else ? ' 

973 Blickl. Horn. 39 Hwylc beren maende he ponne elles 
buton heofona rice? 1340-70 Alex. 4- Dind. 1017 po bost- 
ful dedeus. .Schal 30U procre to pryde & to no profit ellus. 
1538 Bale God's Promises in Dodsley (17S0) I. 25 The ad- 
ders ded stynge other wycked persones els In wonderful! 
numbre. 1577 Vautroullier Luther on E/. Gal. 92 Sharpe 
chidings and bitter wordes are as necessary . . as any other 
yertue els. 1633 Purchas Piter., Descr. India (1864) 19 Hee 
is Lord of all nor hath any else possession of any thing, but 
at the will of the King. 2615 Chapman Odyss. xvn. 186 
By force She kept his person from all else recourse. 2803 
Wordsworth Aircy-Force Valley Wks. VI. 33 Where all 
things eke are still and motionless. 1827 Pollok Course 
T. x. This silence.. Was now forgot, and every silence else. 

+ c. elliptically. Something, anything else; 
* otherwise \ Obs. 

* 5*5 Tale 0/ the Basyit 2 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 44 Summe 
byn trew and sum byn ellis. 3571 in W. If. Turner Select 
Rec. Ox/ord 339 Noe freman of the Cytie, bevng baker or 
els. 259s Shahs. John 11. i. 276 Bastards, and else. 

d. Forming a quasi-compound sb. with inflected 
genitive: Somebody {anybody, everybody, some one, 
any one, every one) else's. Very common colloq. 

3668 Pen's Diary 9 Dec., My., pleasure was just the same 
as yesterday, and no more, nor anybody elsy’s al>out us. 
i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 12/1 A clergyman who is inclined to 


misconduct himself will prefer to do so in somebody else’s 
parish. Mod. If it be not my business, it is nobody else’s. 
2 . Subjoined to one of the advbs. or adverbial 
expressions correlative with the pronouns, etc. 
mentioned in 1 : — ‘ in (some, any, what, etc.) 
other manner, place, or time 
c 1200 Ormin 8471 Sejdenn owwhaer elless. C1449 Pecccx 
Repr. 1. vii. 32 Groundid sumwhere ellis. 3512 Act 4 //<*. 
VIII, c. 19. § ii Wher he then shalbe most conversant;!; 

. . & no wher elles. 1548 Udall Erasrn . Par. Pref. 2 Arc 
than and rieuer els. 1827 Pollok Course T. ut, Sinks— 
where could he else? — to endless woe. 1878 Mokley Crii. 
Misc. Ser. 1. 199 Here more than anywhere else. . 
f 3 . a. In a different manner, by other means. Oh 
Beowulf 2520 (Gr.) Gific wiste hu wi 5 Sam ajltEcean elles 
ic meahte 3ylpe wi 5 gripan. c 1000 ^Elfric Gram . 3S Aliter, 
elles. c 1200 Ormin Ded. 107 He ne ma}3 nohht elless Onn 
Ennglish writtenn rihht te word. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11 
174 pe same mesuri! pat 3e metep amys oper ellys. 1471 
Ripley Comp. A Ich. v. in Ashm. 148 For Bodies ells may 
not be alterat naturally. 

+ b. In another direction ; = elsewhither. Oh 
c 3320 Sir Trzstr. 2139 Oflond ichil elles fare. 3591 Sh*ks. 
Two Gent. iv. ii. 225 Since the substance of your perfect 
selfe is else deuoted, I am but a shadow. 

fc. At another time, or at other times. Hence, 
Already, formerly. Obs. exc. dial. * 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 89 In lentene, and elles. ^1400 
Maundev. xi. 225 On the Saturday, hyt renneth faste; and 
alle the Wooke elles, hyt stondeth styllfc. 2513 Doughs 
AEneis xi. vi. 236 Contrar hys kene dartis ellis stand haut 
we. 1597 Montcomerie CJierrie 4- Slae 1491 Did he not 
els, quod he, consent the cherrie for to pow? 3691 Ray 
N. C. Words 24, 1 have done that else, ix. already. Mcd.Sc. 
Have you come back else ? 

4 . In another case, under other circumstances; 
otherwise, on any other supposition ; if not. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. x Elles nzebbe ge mede mid 
eowrum Fader pe on heofenum ys. ^1x75 Lamb. Hem. 
221 Elles ne bi 5 his rixlunge ne fest ne lonsum. c 3250 Go:. 
4 * Ex. 3072 Beter ist Iaten hem vt-pharen, A 1 sal egipte elles 
for-faren. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 451 El [v.r. elles] yt were 
amys. CX400 Maundev. xxii. 241 And elle he rytt in a 
Charett with 4 Wheles. 3596 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 19 Strangle 
her, els she sure wilt strangle thee. 1642 Rogers Naamcin 
89 The land certainly had . . vomited them out else. 1763 
H. Walpole Otranto v. (27981 80 It comes to warn your 
highness ; why should it appear to me else ? 1837 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 3) I. v. 115 Else how should any 
one be saved? 2873 Browning Red Cott . Night-C. xjs 
Boughs above, Darken, deform the path, else sun would 
streak. 


b. preceded by or. 

<33300 Cursor M. 9715 Or ells agh dom be cald a-gain. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 723 Bot he com pyder OT as a 
chylde, Oper ellez neuer more com per-inne. c 1394 l •Pj. 
Credo 480 Opers elles Satan him-self sente hem fro hell. 
c 2440 Generydes 2732 The helm was sure, or ellys he haa 
hym slayn. 1555 Tract in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. 
xliv. 326 Make your hearts pure or els your prayers are 
sin. 1592 Shahs. Ven. 4- Ad. 208 Speak fair words, or else 
be mute. 2659 Hammond On Ps. xlviii. 33 Annot 349 ur 
els it will be impossible to number them exactly, i” 0 
Keats St. Agnes xii, Follow me, child, or else these stones 
will be thy bier. 2872 Raymond Statist. Mines ff Mvnr.f 
323 The tunnel should be owned by the mines ..or else it 
should be constructed upon some agreement. 

e. idiomatically. = ‘ If it is not believed ♦ I s mv 
rare or dial. > 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 28, I am Orgafio, Aske all 
these people else. 1595 Shahs. John iv. i. I0 !/^ e ,ire rt J 
dead with griefe, See else your selfe. 1741 R ,c, _L ARDS v. 
Pamela II. 108 Shew her else, Madam. 2809 P ARK, “ 
Culpepper s Eng. Physic. Enl. 245 St. Peter being t 
greater Apostle, ask the Pope else. 

d. qualifying an adj, rhetorical. . 

2800-24 Campbell Ode Bums iii, Love .. The choice* 
sweet of Paradise, In life's else bitter cup distill d. *839 / 
Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. II. 222 Carrying the reaocr 
fluently' along the else monotonous recurrences. 287 2*1 a * 
thorne Sept. Felton (1879) 291 To wander with her tnroug 
places else so desolate. . 

f 5 . quasi^ -cojj. If only, provided that, so long 
as. Obs. (Cf. Ger. anders in same sense.) 

c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 466 pe rauen . . reches ful 
How alle fodez per fare, ellez he fynde mete. ^*340 ' * ' 
4- Gr. Knt. 215 Ellez bou wyl cll^t me P e domtodeleh>m 
oper. c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Paulas 003 Llhs pa 
our saweoure pe will of pe mane knawyne be. 

+ Elsehow, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Else + 
How. - 

In this and the following compounds of else (esc. L 
wise) the stress is variable.] 

In some, or any, other way. . • 

2666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 64 Immoderate sweatings; m 
hot houses, or elsehow, do cause the same distemper* . V 
(1752) 246 The sap stirs, though it be not elsehow perc * 
1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Gloss, s.v .,1 can t do 
how. n 

+ Elsewliat, pron. Oh. [f. Else + " »• J 
Something or anything else. , . 

£890 K. jElfred Bxd.i iv. iii. (Smith) 569 , 
leomunge smt, obpe elles hwa:t dyde. <ii* 4 ° * 5 :it c 
Cott. Horn. 225 Of pet ase of helles hwat iwuroc p , 
euer. <1 2400-50 Alexander 4556 Quepir bat here 
quat it hurtis ay pe sauie. 2586 Sidney Sonn. (1&3 4 * 
For why should I, whom free choke slauc doth maKc, • 
what in face, then in my fancie beare V 260* v* * Kr, j 
Eneg. ixxiii. 300 With jewels, .and else -what j 

t Elsewhen, adv. Obs. [f. Else + W 
At another time, at other times. 

. 1418 E. E. Wills (x 33 a) 43 Or ellys whan tyma hem *e» * 
remeve pens. 2563 Foxe A. ff M. (1641) HI* 795 H 
band willed her to go to the church, which she hot 
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and else when refused to do. 1570 Ascham Scholcm . (Arb.) 
86 More els when. If occasion so require. 

t Elsewhence, adv. Obs. rare [f. Else + 
Whence.] From some other place or quarter. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxv. (1632) 112 All things being 
exactly furnished else whence. 

Elsewhere (elshwe^r), adv. [f. Else + 
Where, q. v. for forms.] 

1 . At some other point ; in some other place. 
Becnvulf 138 Elies luvmr. a izoo Moral Ode 33 1 in Trin. 

Coll. Horn. 230 Hwu litle hwile we bie 3 her . hwu longe 
elles hware. c 1340 Cursor A f. 12485 (Fairf.) Lerehim quare 
bon wjl ellis- quare. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. xxn. 389 To 
bynde and vnbynde * both here and elleswher. 1495 Act 2 
Hen, VII , c. 37 Preamb., In the Countie of Lancaster or 
elliswhere in England. 1513 Douglas AEncis vii. ix- 93 
The dyne was hard eik ellis quhair full far. 1587 Golding 
De Alomay xxiv. 408 God was not knowne and wor- 
shipped elswhere than among the people of Israeli. 1621 
Burton Atiat. Mel. 1, i. in. ii, The parties, which shall be 
more opportunely spoken of els-where. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 261 T 8, As I have elsewhere observed. 1790 Paley 
Horce Paul. Rom. L 9 Inquire whether we can find these 
circumstances elsewhere. 3828SCOTT P.M. Perth xxxii, I 
can speak with you here as well as .elsewhere. 1872 Freeman 
Gen. Sketch xiii. § 2 (.1874! 238 In England and elsewhere 
many men had been burned as heretics. 

2 . To some other point; = Elsewhither. 

3513 Douglas /Ends xi. vii. 68 Bot gif so be that thai 
lyst ellisquhair To othir costis or pepill for to wend. 5766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxvi, If used ill in our dealings with one 
man we. .go elsewhere. 1 8 63 G. Macdonald >!«;:.(?. Neighb . 
xxv. (3878) 436 Many of them went elsewhere to church. 

ElsewMtlier, adv. Somewhat arch. [f. Else 
■ h Whither.] To some other place, in some other 
direction. Formerly also = ‘whithersoever*. 

czooo JElfric Grain. 38- Ellesh wider, aliorsum. 3297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 103 To Yrlond heo flows a^eyn, & elles wyder 
heo my3te. 3480 Caxton Chron. Png. Uv. 38 He. .sayd he 
must gone elles whyder. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 That they bee not haried elsewhither. 1616 Surfl. 
& Makkh. Countr. Farm 570 Send to the towne or else- 
whither to buy bread. _ 3837 Carlyle Fr. Rr<>. (1872) III. 
1. i. 11 The dusty fugitives must shrink elsewhither. 

f ElsewllO,^/;. Obs. [f. Else + Who.] Any- 
one else. 

£•1542 Udall in Ellis Orig.Lett. Lit. (2843) 4, I cannot 
persuad myself that your maistershipp hateth in me or 
elswhom any thyng excepte vices. 

Elsewise (e'lspvaiz), adv. [f. Else + -wise.] 
In some other manner ; in other circumstances, 
otherwise. 

3548 Udall, etc. Erasm.Par . 1 Cor . iii. 3 This matter. . 
would elswise haue caused much spyte. 1549 Covekdale 
Erasm. Par . Rom. i. 29 Whiche wer elswyse ful of al 
naughtynes. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. I. 97 Elsewise the 
world got up at eight. 1888 N. Atner . Rev. Feb. 214 The 
leaders elsewise. .have declared themselves.. as his enthusi- 
astic supporters. 

+ Elsibeth. players. Obs. rare-'-, [app. f. 
the name Blizabeth.\ A kind of strolling actors. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp : 1. 318 A set of Elsibeth 
Players, that in the Country having worn out. .all the Playes 
they brought with them from London, etc. 

Elsin (e-lsin). Obs. exc. north dial. Forms : 5 
elsyn(g, 6-9 elsen, 5- elson, 8- elshin, 9 - elsin. 
[app. a. MDu. elssene (later elzenie, mod.Du. els) 
* alisna OTeut. *alasn& (whence by transposi- 

tion OHG. alansa , alunsa ) ; f. the same root as 
Awl + suffix as in OTeut. *segasnd (- isnd ), Ger. 
sense scythe. (The Teut. word was adopted into 
Romanic': cf. Sp. alesna, lesna , It. lesina , Fr. 
alenc , Pr. alena.)] An awl. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 138 Elsyn [v. r. elsyngj, sibula. 1530 
Palsgr. 216/2 Elson for cordwayners, alcsne. 1681 Colvil 
Whigs Supplic. (17511*107 There lyeshis elson and his lingle. 
a 1774 Fergusson Election, Syne wi' a muckle elshin lang 
He brogit Maggie's hurdies. 1830 Galt I.aurie T. iil ix. 
(1849) 114; I never bored a hole with an elsin in my life. 
1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Elsin , an awl. * As sharp 
as a cobler's elsin,' acute. 

2 . Comb . : elsin-blade, the blade of an awl, or 
the awl itself; elsin-box, a box for holding 
awls ; elsin-liaft,' the haft or handle of an awl ; 
also, ‘the old designation for a jargonelle pear 
from its resemblance to the haft of an awl* (Jam.). 

3571 Wills 4- Iny. N.C. {18 35) I.261 Vj doss’ elsen heftes 
.. el.sonblades viijr. vi ijd. 1805 A. Scott Poems 57 (Jam.) 
Ane ca’s a thing like elsin-box, That drools like corn-pipes 
Fu' queer that day. 

Elt (elt), sb. dial. Also hilt. [?var. of Yelt.] 
(See quots.) 

1842 Akerman Wilts. Gloss. (E. D. $.) Hilt, a young sow 
kept for breeding. 1864 Barnes Dorset Gloss, in Philol. 
Soc. Trans. 55 Elt, a young sow or pig. 

f Elt (elt), v. Obs. or dial. [ad. ON. elta to 
knead, work.] To knead. 

c 1250 Gen. fy Ex. 2892 And $03 holden 3 e titles tale. 
And el ten and eilden, grete and smale. . 1691 in Ray N. C. 
Wds. 24. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1875 'Lane. Gloss . s.v. 

Hoos eltin t’ doff an canno' come. 1854 in A. E. Baker 
Northamptonsh. Gloss. - 

? Hence ETting, vbl. sb. ; used attnb. or as adj. 
in citing-moulds the soft ridges of fresh-ploughed 
land* (Clale). 

1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 74. I took my rounds O’er 
elting moulds of fallow grounds. Ibid. I. 91 He scampers 
over the citing soil. 1854 in A. E. Baker Northamptonsh. 
Gloss. 
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Elt chi, var. of Elchee ( Turk.) ambassador. 

Elfcrieh, var. of Eldkitch. 

Eltrot (e'ltrpt). dial. [Etymology doubtful : ?f. 
Elt sb. + Root.J a. A name for the stalk of 
several plants ; esp. Wild Parsley ( Chairophyllum 
sylvestre ). b. The plant itself. Also altrib. 

1878 Britten &: Holl. Plant-n., Eltrot 1. Heracleum 
Sphondylium. 2. Attthriscus sylvestris. 3. Stalk of wild 
barley. 1880 Gd. Words 150 I used to make trumpets of. . 
elder sticks, eltrot stems, and even stinging nettle stalks. 

t Eltrcid, a. Obs. rare -1 , [f. E- prefix + 
Lucid j That gives out light. 

1660 Boyle Neio Exp. Phys.- Aleck. xxxvii. 309 Surfaces, 
which, .confusedly represent. .Images of the e lucid Body. 

t Eluxidary. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. elftci- 
dariutn an introductory treatise explanatory of a 
book or subject : cf. next.] An explanatory treatise 
or commentary ; an explanation. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1253 Anticles and Hister 
in their Commentaries, and Elucidates, of these things doe 
quote and allcdge as much. 1692 Coles, Elucidates, ex- 
positions of obscure things. 1775 in Ash. 

t Elircidate, a. Obs. [f. late L. eluciddt-us , 
pa. pple. of eluciddre : see next.] Clear, plain, in- 
telligible. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams x. (1602)237 There was not 
a greater^ master of perspicuity and elucidate distinctions. 

Elucidate (/ihr-sid^t), v. [f. late L. eliicidat- 
ppl. stem of elucida-re, f. e out + lucidus bright.] 
trans. To render lucid ; now only Jig. to throw 
light upon, clear up, explain. Also absol. 

<11568 Coverdale Let . Wks. II. 492 Such annotations 
. .elucidate and clear [the text]. 1675 Baxter Cath. Tkeol. 
11. v. 88 Your own conceptions . . tend to elucidate. 1676 
Bullokar, Elucidate , to make bright or shining. 1685 
Evelyn Ment. (1857) II. 256 This., was made out of human 
blood and iiriDe, elucidating the vital flame, or heat, in 
animal bodies. __ 3748 J. Mason Elociit. 33 The great End of 
Pronunciation is to elucidate and heighten the Sense. 1789 
Gibbon Autobiog. (3854) 85 Sir William Hamilton .. has 
elucidated a country of such inestimable value to the 
naturalist. 1804 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. III. 127, 

I mention these circumstances only because they tend to 
elucidate the foreign policy of this Prince. 1825 Macaulay 
Milton, Ess. (1851) 1 . 1 His notes have the rare merit of really 
elucidating the text. 1840 Mill Dtss. 4- Disc. <1673) 1 . 40S 
This language . . serves not to elucidate. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions Introd. 5 Elucidating the physiology of the mus- 
cles of the hand. 

Elucidation (Ibu.-sidd-pn). [f. as prec. : sec 

-ATION.] 

1 . The action or process of elucidating, throwing 
light upon, making plain or intelligible. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v. iii. 328 Somewhat will I now 
say for the elucidation of the first kinde. 1774 J. Bryant 
My t hoi. II. 62 The person alluded to stands too manifest to 
need any farther elucidation. # x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
1 1 . v. viii. 688 Zeal for the elucidation of Indian delinquency. 
1843 Carlyle Past <$• Pr. (1858) zoi Shall disclose itself, to 
mutual elucidation. 1858 Froude Hist. Enp. III. Pref. 8 
Documents .. and the notes .. added for their elucidation. 

2 . That which serves to elucidate or clear up ; 
an explanation, demonstration, or illustration. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 568 There being no further Elucida- 
tion of the said Theoreme since publisht. 1772 Pennant 
Tours Scott. (1774) 293 We may expect further elucidations 
from a skillful antiquary. 18x3 Sir H. Daw Agric. Chem. 
viii. {r8r_4) 344, 1 trust I shall be able to offer you satisfactory 
elucidations on the subject. *840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 
265 The latest generations of men will find new meanings in 
Shakspeare, new elucidations of their own human being. 

Elucidative (.Hkl-sid^tiv), a. [f. L. eluciddt- 
(see Elucidate) + -ive.] That tends to elucidate, 
throw light upon, make plain or intelligible. 

1823 Blachw. Mag. XI. 207, I send you a few Notes, I 
elucidative of the letter. 3878 Baynf. Punt. Rev. ii. 54 1 
Bold caricature sketches, .with elucidative comments. 

Elucidator (/Tul sid^tai). [f. as prec. + -or.] 
One who elucidates. 

? <1x633 Abbot (J.) Obscurity is brought over them.. by 
their pedantical elucidalors. 1787-91 ‘ G. Gam eado ’ A cad. 
Horscm. (1809) 41 As my ingenious elucidator shews you. 
1846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. viii. {1864) x8o The works of 
his own elucidators were flung upon him. 

Elucidatory (iT/rsidatOTi), a. [f. prec. + -Y.] 
That elucidates, or tends to elucidate. Const, of. 

1774 W. Hutchinson ( title ) Freemasonry. — The Spirit 
of Masonrj'in Moral and Elucidatory Dectures. 3814 Q. 
Rev. XI. 74 These various letters are anything but elucida- 
tory. i86z Crmk Hist. Eng. Lit.l. 588 His works, .are. . not 
simply demonstrative or elucidatory of mere matters of fact. 

t Eluxtate, V. Obs. rare ~ k [f. L. elite taf-, 
ppl. stem of eluetdri to struggle out.] intr. To 
struggle forth. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 36. They did eluc- 
tate out of their injuries with credit to themselves. 

F Elucta-tion. Obs. [ad. L. eluctatidn-cm a 
struggling, n. of action f. fluctari : see prec.] 

1 . The action of bursting or struggling forth. Jig. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. ind Peter ii. 3 (1865*268 The breath 

being gathered into those straits, with a forcible eluctation 
opens the artery. 1682 Sir T. Browne Ckr Mor. (1756) 61 
There is nothing more acceptable unto the ingenious world, 
than this noble eluctation of truth. 

2 . Jig. Escape through struggle; release. 

1627 Donne Senn . ctviL 257, I shall be with him in his 
Eluctations, in his Victory. <3x656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 268 At last we. .find our selves freed by a comfortable 
and joyful eluctation. 


f Elu-cubrate, Obs. [f. L. elucubrdt- ppl. 
stem of eliicubrd’ir to compose by lamplight.] 
trans. To produce (a literary-work) by the ex- 
penditure of ‘ midnight oil 

, 1623 Cocke ram, Elucubrate , to doe a thing by candle- 
light. 1655 Erasm. in Fuller’s Abel Rediv. (1867) I. 89 
Many of his noblest works he elucubrated at Basil. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Elucubrate, to watch and write by 
candle-light. 

Elucubration (H'd-kiubve'^a). [f. as prec. : 
see -ati ox.] 

Tl* The action of studying or composing by 
candle-light ; expenditure of * midnight oil Obs, 
1643 Sober Sadness 6 After so many monethes elucubrstions. 
1697 Evelyn Nvmism. ix.305 Macerating Studies and E lu- 
cubrations. X775 in Ash. 

2 . corzcr. The product or result of studying or 
composing by candle-light : hence gen. any lite- 
rary composition. Cf. Lucubration. 

2664 H. More Synop. Proph. To Rdr. 385 Those worthily- 
magnified elucubrations of Mr. Joseph Mede. 2716 M. 
DwizsAthen. Brit. II. 272 S. CjtiHus. .whosemost Erudite 
Elucubrations were printed at Paris. 1859 F. Mahoney 
Ret. Father Front. 168 Such is the perfume that breathes 
from thy chest of posthumous elucubrations. 

Hence Elucubrationary a. 

1716 Myles Davies A then. Brit. II. 383 Those corrupt 
Elucubrationary mixtures of Orthodoxy and inoculated 
Heterodoxy. 

+ ElU'Ctl'brator. Obs. rare. [agent-n. f. 
as prec.: see -ob.] One who elucubrates; an 
historian or investigator. 

1566 Painter Pat. Pleas. I. 3 Histories, chronicles and 
monumentes, by the first authors and elucubrators. 

Elude (il l ud), v. [ad. L. eltide-re, f. c out + 
ludere to play.] 

■fl. a. To befool, delude. (Partly confused 
with. Illude.) b. To baffle, disappoint. Obs. 

1538 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) 1 . 75 The people had bene 
eluded and caused to doe great idolatrie. 1594 West . 
Symbol. 11. § 173 A witch or hagg is she which being eluded 
by a league made with the devil . . thinketh, etc. 1656 M ilton 
Lett. State Wks. 1738 I J. 296 If that hope fail ’em, eluded 
and frustrated, .where at length to find a resting-place they 
know not. 

fc. To wile away (tedium). Obs. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 12 Men . . seek company to 
divert themselves, so to elude the length of time. 

2 . To escape by dexterity or stratagem (a blow, 
attack, danger, or difficulty). 

2634-46 Row Hist. Kirk xi 842) 141 Murderers, adulterers, 
&c., labours to elude discipline by fleeing from place to 
place. <11677 Barrow Sena. II. xxxiii. (R.) The stroke of 
humane law may . . often be . . eluded by slight, by gift, by 
favour. 3715-20 Pope Iliad m. 444 The wary Trojan, 
bending from the blow Eludes the death. 2790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 302 Difficulties which they rather had 
eluded than escaped, meet them again in their course. 1809 
W. Irving Knickerb. (i86x» 161 A thousand devices pre- 
ared him to elude the wound. 1828 Scott F. AI. Perth 
. 250 It was. .agreed, that, to elude thebad omen, the new 
King should assume the name of Robert. 

b. To evade the force of (an argument). 
x6izT. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 6. (1619) 102 Others seeking 
to elude this text say, etc. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. (1675) 342 
Men. .elude what they cannot despise. 2696 Whiston Th. 
Earth (1722) 27 The Holy Books ought not to be tormented 
or eluded. 1710 Luttrell Brie/. Rel. (1S57) VI. 625 All 
which the Paris letters of the xst seem to elude. 1841 
DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 415 He thus adroitly eludes an 
argument which, etc. 

o. To evade compliance with or fulfilment of 
(a law, order, demand, reguest, obligation, etc.). 

2651 Hobbes Govt, tjr Soe. xviii. § 23. 560 He would, .elude 
that obedience which he hath contracted to yeeld. 1698 
Sidney Disc. Govt. iii. § 27 (1704) 344 He that dos by art 
obliquely elude, confesses he has not a right absolutely to 
refuse. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 6 T 13 The Pope uses all 
imaginable shifts to elude the Treaty. 2769 Robertson 
C/tas. V, III.^x. 192 He wished .. to have eluded the obli- 
gation of his oath. 2837 TniRLWALL^Grw* VIII. 381 A 
cavil was now devised to elude this title. 2878 Browning 
La Saisias 69 How comes law to bear eluding ? 

4 . To slip away from, escape adroitly from fa 
person’s grasp or pursuit, lit. and Jig.)\ to evade 
(curiosity, vigilance, etc.). 

3667 Milton P. L. ix. 158 Of these . . the_ vigilance I 
dread, and to elude, thus wrapt in mist . . glide obscure. 

27 66 Goldsmith Vic. IV. xxix. (1657* 210 Providence has 
thought fit to elude our curiosity. 1859 Jephson Brittany 
iv. 42 The glittering gem of the Arabian tale ever eludes 
the grasp. 1879 Harlan Eyesight iii_. 3S The something 
. . that evolves thought and reason— like aD ignis fatuus, 
eludes the grasp of science. 

b. Hence, To elude a person : to escape his 
embrace, grasp, pursuit. 

3792 Cowper Iliad x. 41 1 Lest he elude us, and escape to 
Troy. 18x3 H. & J. Smith Horace in Loud. 256 The jilt 
[wit] in spite Eludes the man of letters. 2843 Carlyle Past 
fr Pr. (1858I 297 He etudes thee like aSpint. 1879 Froude 
C xsar xvii. 286 Arabiorix. .had as yet eluded him. 

5 . Of things: To chtdi enquiry, nclitc, observa- 
tion. etc. : to remnin undiscovered or unexplained. 

1701 BosivEtt yobimim Ii8i6> II. 3iinotr, This edebratrd 
Epitaph. . has eluded a very diligent enquiry, i860 Tvsdalp 
Glac 11 5 3. 243 The total absorption being so small as to 
elude even Melloni’s delicate tests. 2878 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. vi. § 277. 281 So infinitesimally small as to 

elude our observation. 

Hence Elu’ded ppl. a , Elirding vbl. sb. 
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1703 Pope Tkebais 303 Th’ eluded rage of Jove. ( X725 — 
Odyss. xvi. 493 TV eluded suitors stem the wat'ry way. 
1737 Johnson in Boswell a8i6l I. 87 A feeble government, 
eluded laws. 187a Geo. Eliot Middlem. v. 121 A triumphant 
eluding of his purpose. 

Elu’dent, a. nonce-ivd. [ad. L. eliident-em , f. 
elud-ere : see prec.] That eludes (the gaze). 

1848 Clough Botkie in. 21 Unseen by turns, now here, 
now in ether eludent. 

Elu’der. [f. Elude + -ep..] One who eludes. 
1642 Rogers Naarnan 529 Eludersand shifters with Gods 
Commands. 

Eladible (tVn'dib’l), a. [f. Elvde + -(i)blzJ 
That may be eluded, evaded, or set at nought. 

1724 Swift Drapiers Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 132 If this 
blessed part of our law be eludible at pleasure, .we shall have 
little reason to boast. 

Elumbated (fltrznbe Ued), ppl. a. Now only 
humorous, [f. L. elumb-is (f. e out + lumb-us 
loin) + - ate 3 + ed 1 .] Weakened in the loins.^ 
X73X-X800 Bailey vol. II, Elumbated , made lame in his 
Loins. 1882 Confess, of Med win xiii. 133 Our elumbated 
tailor came forward. 

+ Eliminate, V. Obs. rare [as if f. L. *elu- 
mind l- ppl. stem of eluminare ; see next.] = 
Illuminate. 

1580 H. Gifford Gillofowcrs (1875) 77 Remember not my 
sinnes forepast, Eluminate my wayes. 

t Elu-mine, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. med.L. clu- 
mindre (implied in eluminatio enlightenment), f. 
e out + lumen, lumin-is light.] = Illuminate. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 635/1 Thys lyghtsome 
elect of Tindall., is elumined by Luther. 

+ Elu*scate, v. Obs [f. L. eluscat - ppl. 
stem of elttsca-re , f. e out + htsc-us blind of one 
eye.] To make blind of one eye. Hence Elusca- 
tion, purblindness. 1623 in Cockeram. 

Elusion (rhri'^on). [as if ad. L. * elusion-em , 
n. of action f. eludl-re to Elude.] 
f 1. The action of deluding or befooling a person ; 
coitcr. an illusion, deceptive appearance. Cf. 
Elude v. 1 . 

1550 Cranmer Defence 22 b, Than is the sensible sacra- 
ment nothyng else but an elusion of our senses. 1683 
Salmon Doron Med. 11. 294 Strengthens the Brain, takes 
away Elusions and Phantasms of the Mind. 1695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 239 The Impostures and 
Elusions of those who have pretended to it [i.e. trans- 
mutation of metals]. 

2 . The action of escaping dexterously from 
(danger, pursuit, etc.), of evading (an argument, 
a command, law, or obligation) : cf. Elude 2, 3. 
rare in mod. use. Const, of. 

1624^47 Bp. Hall Rem . Wks. (1660I 272 The place is so 
choakingly convictive, that there can be no probable elusion 
of it. 1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Peter i. 3 Yet shall there be 
no elusion of God’s will. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 
94 Interposals of humane invention are., wicked elusions of 
the power, .of the Gospel. 1726 Amherst Ter roe Fil. App. 
278 The trouble of writing.. a book upon the., elusion of one 
particular statute. 1874 T. Hardy Madding Crozvd 1 1 , xvi. 
197 The planting offlowers on Fanny’s grave had been., 
but a species of elusion of the.primary grief. 

f b. absol. An evasion, subterfuge ; abstr. 
evasiveness. Obs. 

16x7 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 498 I heare your answer. .An 
elusion fit for children. 1628 — OldR ehp.( 1686) 168 Cardinal 
BeJIarniine'selusionisnot alittleprejudicial tohisown cause. 
1651 Jer. Taylor Serm. j. xxiii. 296 Laws are not to be 
cosened and abused by. .phantastick elusions. 168S Vox 
Cleri Pro R. 7 He hath writ with all the. .Elusion, to which 
the Capacity of his Wit could extend. 

Elusive (flk/’siv), a. [f. L. cl its- ppl. stem 
of eludere to Elude.] 

1. That eludes or seeks to elude. Const, of 

X725 Pope Odyss. 11. 99 Elusive of the bridal day she gives 

Fond hopes to all. 1736. Gray Transl. Statius Then 
grasped its [the ball’s] weight elusive of his hold. 1737 
Savage Pubt. Spirit 56 The grot, elusive of the noontide ray. 

+ b. Of an argument: Evasive, of the nature of 
a subterfuge. Obs. 

1719 Waterland Vind. Chrisfs Div. 121 An elusive, 
equivocating Answer to the Objection. 

2 . &. That eludes the grasp or pursuit ; chiefly 
fig. b. That eludes distinct perception or precise 
definition ; evanescent. 

1751 Student II. 364 Pleasures .. insubstantial, elusive, 
ana transitory. 1762 Falconf.r Ship- or. n. 731 They., 
groaning;, cling upon the elusive weed. 1830 Cunning- 
ham Brit. Patnt.l I. 142 It presents us with images so 
vivid and yet elusive. 1863 Hawthorne Old Home (1870) 
158 A faint, elusive smell. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 
(1875) xxx Gudrin’s elusive, undulating, impalpable nature. 
1883 Harter's Mag. July 177/2 Striving.. after the elusive 
spirit of the general landscape. 

Elnsively (fl | /7’sivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an elusive manner. 

1885 Cradock Prophet Gt. S. Mount, vi, A tawny streak 
elusively appearing upon a hilltop or skirting a rocky 
spur. 

Elusiveness (/!'/? si vnes). [f. Elusive a. + 
•ness.] The quality of being Elusive. 

1873 Masson Drumrn. efHaivth. vi. 104 Shakespeare's 
elusiveness of publicity. 1881 — De Quine cy x. 124 His 
[De QuinceyY] elusiveness of all ordinary 500 * 3 ] gatherings 
had increased. 1834 Pall Mall G . 14 May, 5/1 Von Hart- 
mann is.. Protean in his elusiveness. XB84R0E Nat. Ser. 
Storys i», Her.. reserve and elusiveness. 


Elusory (fM'ss ri), a. [ad. late L. eliisdrius , 
f. elds- ppl. stem of eludere to Elude.] 

1. Tending to elude (a danger, argument, law, 
etc.) ; of the nature of an evasion or subterfuge. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 42 They are . . elu- 
sory tergiversations. 1676 Temple Let. Wks. 1731 II. 401 
They had delayed the Exchange, .and at length offered it 
with Conditions that I esteemed wholly elusory. 1758 Sir 
J. Dalrymi?le Ess. Feudal Prop. 37 People, .took directly 
an elusory duty, as a rose, a. pair of spurs, etc. 1849750 
Alison Hist. Europe III. xiv. § 63. 199 Security.. which 
proved in the end almost elusory. 

b. nonce-use. Characterized by eluding. 

1825 Scott Talism. i. The Christian knight, desirous to 
terminate this elusory warfare, .seized the mace. 

2. Of an object of thought : That eludes the 
mental grasp; that one cannot * get hold of\ 

1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. Introd. 68 This, .is a most 
elusory., problem. 

Hence Elirsoriness. rare* 0 . 

1731 in Bailey ; 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Eltrte, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. elut- ppl. stem of 
cltiZ-re to wash out.] traits. To wash out, cleanse. 

1731 Arbuthnot A liments 1 16 The more oily any Spirit is, 
the more pernicious, because it is harder to be eluted by 
the Blood. 1782-90 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig. 

Elution (zT/rJ-m). Chern. [f. L. elution-cm 
n. of action f. elue-re : see prec.] Washing from 
impurity ; in early Chemistry (see quot.). 

x6iz Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 270 Elution is the 
preparation of common Bole, Talcum, Crocus Martis, Terra 
Lemnia, etc., by pulverization, calcination, lotion, etc. 1870 
H. E. Godfrey in Eng. Aleck. 28 Jan. 484/2 All these 
starches are prepared by elution. 

Elutriate (ilb/trii^t), v. [f. L. elutriat- ppl. 
stem of elutria-re to wash out.] traits. To decant ; 
to strain out ; to purify by straining ; in Chem. to 
separate the lighter from the heavier particles of a 
pulverulent mixture by washing. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Elutriated, poured out of one vessel 
into another. *733 Arbuthnot Air The alteration, .must 
produce some difference in elutriating the blood as it passes 
through the lungs. 1775 in Ash. X855 Garrod Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6)76 Chalk reduced to a very fine powder and elutriated. 

Eltltriation [f. L. elutriat- : 

see prec. and -ATION.] The action of elutriating. 

1661 Origens Opin. in Phcenix (1721) I. 44 Matter — which 
after ail its. . Eiutriatfons. .in the Body , is not purged from 
the coarse Tincture it had from its Earthly Original. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 107, I repeted this eltltriation or 
washing.. till I found the water was no longer affected. 
1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 231 Twenty grains 
. .gave, by elutriatiqn, five grains of sand. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 17 The simple process of elutriation. 

+ Elutropia. Obs. [bad form of med.L. elto- 
tropia, f. Gr. r)\toTp6mov : see Heliotrope.] 
a. A gem supposed to possess optical virtues 
and properties, b. A herb supposed to have been 
used in witchcraft. • 

1567 MapletGV-. Forest 7 Elutropia is a Gemme, in colour 
greene, or grassie, in part coloured and bespotted with Pur- 
plespeckes & bloud coloured vaines. .Also a certaine Hearbe 
which Enchaunters & Witches haue oftentimes vsed, and 
doe vse. 1688 R. Holme Armoury h. 40/1 The Elutropia. . 
will cause things a farr off to be presented to your Eyes. 

Eluvial (fli«'vial), a. Geol. [f. Eluvi-um: + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, eluvium. 

x86z G. P. Scrope Volcanos 172 There is another not un- 
frequent cause of such ‘eluvial ^debacles. \88x Geikie in 
Nature XXIII. 225 The superficial weathering of rocks, and 
the formation of * eluvial ' accumulations. 

II EluvieS (nkrviifz). [L. eluvies a washing 
away of impurities, f. elttZ-re to wash off.] 

a. 'Old term for the ‘humour discharged in 
leucorrhoea ; an inordinate discharge of any kind* 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. ‘The effluvium from a swampy 
place * (Hooper Med. Diet.). 

17x0 T. Fuller Phann. Extemp. 316 This Medicament. . 
extirpates, .the.. Eluvies of depraved Humours out of the 
whole Body. 

Eluvium (fh/Pvuhn). Geol. [mod.Lat., f. c 
out + lucre to wash, on the analogy of Alluvium.] 
A term proposed for accumulations of debris 
either produced in situ by atmospheric agencies, 
or carried by wind-drift. 

1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. in. 11. i. § 1. 322 For atmo- 
spheric accumulations ^ of this nature Traufschold has 
proposed the name eluvium. 

Eluxate (flD-ks^it), V. [f. E- prcf$ + luxdt- 
ppl. stem of luxd-re to put out of joint.] traits . 

‘ To dislocate or put out of joint * {Syd. Soc . Lex.). 
i73i-i8ooB\\i.vx % Elnxatcd t wrenched, strained, sprained, 
put out of joint. X775 in Ash. 

Hence Eluxa-tion. 

1847 Craig, Eluxation : see Luxation. In mod. Diets. 
Elvau (edvan). Also 8 elvin. [In the West 1 
Cornwall Gloss. (E. D. S.) referred to Corn, elven • 
spark, 1 the rock being so hard as to strike fire ’.] 

1. The name given in Cornwall to intrusive rocks 
of igneous origin, so hard as to resist the pick, as 
quartz- porphyry', whin stone, etc. Also atlrib. 

2791 Beddoes in Phil. Trans. LX^XX I. 65 Whether the 
basaltes proceeds southward by such interruptions till it join 
the Elvin or Whinstone. 1864 Lyellih Reader 17 Sept. 358 
One wall consisting of el van or porphyritic granite. 1865 J. 
T.TuRXERAYrt/r Quarries 22 El van (or slate whose cleavage 


was destroyed by internal heat) of unknown thickness. 18-0 
R utley Stud. Rocksiv. 33 The quartz-porphyries or ei vary* 
2. A broad vein or dike , of this rock. 

1849 Murchison Siluria xvii. 417 Limestone pierced fcy 
el vans, or granite dykes. ' 

Hence ETvanite. Min. = Elvan. Elvani-tic a. 
containing or characterized by elvanite. 

1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. ir. n. § 6. 136 Elvan or elvan- 
ite. -is a Cornish term for a crystalline-granular mixture cf 
quartz and orthoclase. 1883 Standard 28 July 1/6 Gnmu- 
lite is an elvaniticor fine-grained granite. 

t E’lvat. Also i el e feet, 5 elevat. [OK. clefzt, 
f. Ele, oil -i- fat vessel: see Vat.] An oil- vessel, 
an ampulla : see Ampulla 2. 
c xooo JEcfkicVoc. in Wr.-Wulcker 123 Emicadittm , elefet 
c X050 Ibid. 437 Legithum, ampellan, o 63 e elefa:L c 1450 
Ibid. 593 Lechitus , an elevat. c 1450 Ibid. 502 Lenticular 
crismatorye or an El vat. c 1450 ibid. 621 Xi isntaiorium. 
the Eluat. 

Elve, obs. var. of Eli\ 
t E’lven. Obs. Forms: 1 eelfen, elfen, 3 
pi. alfene, alvene, elvene. [OE. ivfcn, Min, 
repr. a WGer. type *albiniifa fem., f. ^altn-z Elf. 

Although the OE. word glosses plural sbs. in the Latin, 
it is grammatically necessary to regard it as a fem. sing.] 
Originally, a female elf, but in later use applied 
to both sexes. 

a xxoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 189 Oreades, muntalfen. 
Dryades, wuduelfen. Moides, feldelfen. Hamadryadet , 
wylde elfen. Naiades, saeelfen. Casialidcs, dunelfen. cx:c5 
Lav 21998 Alfene [i*75aluene]hine dulfen. 1207 R. Glocc. 
130 per bejrin heeiranhey. wy3tes. .]>at men clepu)j eluene. 
c 13x4 Guy Warw. (A.) 3862 A brond fiat was y-made in 
Eluene lond. 

Elver (e'lvsi). [var. of Eelfake.] A young 
eel, esp. a young conger or sea-eel. Also all rib., 
as in elver-cake, a cake made of elvers. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred Berkeley (1885)3x9 Elvers, sup- 
posed by some to bee the younge eele. 1679 Lockf. in Lord 
King Life (1858) 134 At Bristol . . taste . . elvers. 1748 Dr. 
Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit. II. 306 [Little eels] they make 
. .into small Cakes. .These Elver-cakes they dispose of at 
Bath and Bristol. 1726 Did. Rust., Elvers, a sort of 
Griggs, or small Eels. 1863 H. C. Pennell// ngler.nal. 394 
The Eelets, or Elvers, are at first very' small and transparent. 

Hence E Tver hood, nonce-wd. 

1886 Fishing 18 Sept. 414 Eels of the size caught.. at the 
New Mills.. must have passed all their lives since elver 
hood above the mills. 

Elves, pi. of Elf. 

Elvet (e-lvet). [f. Elf + -ft.] A tiny elf. 

1885 T. P. Battersby Elf Land 73 ‘ He is an elf, Psyche 
answered, * but he is one of those we call civets'. 

Elvish (e’lvij), a. Also 4 alvisch, elvisch, 
-yssh, 6 -yshe. See also Elfish, [f. Elf + -ish.] 

1. Of or pertaining to elves ; having the nature 
of an elf ; supernatural, weird. 

c 1340 Gaw. $■ Gr. Knt. 681 Wyth an aluisch mon. c 1386 
Chaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. <5- T 198 Whan we been there 
as we shul exercise Oure Eluyssbe craft. X597 Bp* 

Sat., Defiance Eitvie 49 Scour the rusted swords of elv»sn 
knights. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xxi, Wild sparkles., the 
vessel’s side With elvish lustre lave. 1834 Beckford Italy 
II. 77 These oracular little elvish beings. 1840 Lyttos 
Pilgr. Rhine xxx, Elvish spells. 

2. Like an elfin behaviour : + a. Spiteful, cross- 
grained, peevish ; also transf of diseases, IruM* 
ing, troublesome {obs.). b. Now in a milder 
sense : Tricksy, mischievous (cf. Elfish). 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas Prol. 13 He semeth eluyssn 
his contenance. 1529 More Coup. agst. Tnb. it* " *‘- 
1 182/2 Eye, what eyleth this gyrle 7 that eluish vrchin wene 
I wer a diucll I trow. X549 Cheke Hud. Sedit. (i° 4 D J 
Where, .prating is judged wisdome, and the C ' V, " 1 ^ S L 
most meet to rule. 1566 Studley Seneca's Agam . a » 
Thoumalipert and witlesse wench, thyricelvisbepratingsta). 
1601. Dent Pat/no. Heaven 389 Hee regarde th not our • 
firmities, though we be often times' waiward and eluisn. > 
Holland Pliny II. 258 Sow-bread sodden in water, > cure 
the eluish & angry' kibes, .vpon the heels, xooy i0f f * t 
Four-f. Beasts 321 The crown-scab [in horses], .is an y\ . 
and painful disease. 1623 Cockeram, ii, Froward, 

1678-96 PuiLLirs, Elvish, froward. 1721-1800 in Bailei. 

3. Comb., as elvish-marked. . 

1597 Shaks. Rich . 1. iii. 228 Thou eluish mark'd, abor 1 

rooting Hogge. 

ETy, v. Sc. . 

X. intr. To disappear gradually from sight. 

1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 174 Quhan the sun ana 
won Id half clyit awayc. x8iB — Brownie of Boast’ • 1 • s 
It elyed away o’er the brow, an' I saw nae matr ot. 

2. To drop off one by one, as a company fl 
that disperses imperceptibly. (Jam-) 
f Elyclmious, a. Ohs. rare-'- [f Gr. 
viov lamp-wick, f. tv in + Xux*' os lamp.] u* 
nature of a wick.. (Erroneously explained , 
Blount.) . 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xiv. 140 Men recuse 1 ^ 
make long Snasts or Elychnious parts for ■ uS 

Alumen plumosum. 1656 Blount Glossorr., Llyf 
that hath no match or light, without a wick. 1775 i , ' 

Elydoric (cIido*-rik), a. [ad. F. 
badly f. Gr. tkaiov oil + vbwp water.] Pbe 
tinctive epithet of a mode of painting in vent et ) 
Vincent, of Montjjetit, in which both oil 
water were used. . . nrl> 

1826 Elshls Diet, Fine A rts, Elydoric Painting [1 : T x*L. 
cess is fully described], 184710 Craig ; and in mou. **' 
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+ Elyne, adv. Obs., var. of Alike adv., q. v. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , VII Sleperis 417 pai enteryt al 
pat mycht elyne. 

f Elynel. Her. Obs. rare- 
i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. Biv b, Elynellis be calde in 
armys iiij quadrantis truncholis. 

Elynge, var. of Elenge, Obs. 

Elyot, obs. form of Helot. 

Elysian (/li'zian, ^ian), a. Forms : 6-7 elis-, 
elizian, 6- elysian. [f. Elysi-um + -an.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Elysium. 

x6zz Massinger, _ etc. Virgin Mart. iv. iii, The remem- 
brance Of the Elysian joys thou might’st have tasted. 1667 
Milton P. L. iii. 358 The river of Bliss.. Rowls ore Elisian 
Flours her amber stream. ^ 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 
42 Is that a real Elysian brightness ? 1882 Ovida Maremma 
1 , 149 Vast grasslands .. covered in spring with the elysian 
asphodel. 

b. Elysian yields = Elysium i and 2 ; also Jig. 
*379 Spenser Slteph. Cal. Nov. 179. I see thee blessed 
soule, 1 see, Walk in Elisian fieldes so free. 1641 Maister- 
ton Serin. 23 Orchards of delight, surpassing the Elysian 
fields. 1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xl. I. 162 This 
place .. perfectly answers the description of the Elysian 
Helds. 1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. (1858) 102 The Elysian- 
Fields of Memory. 

2. Jig. Of the nature of, or resembling, what is 
in Elysium ; beatific, glorious. 

1750 Johnson Ramil. No. 36 fi We. .suffer ourselves, .to 
be transported to elysian regions. 1B13 Byron Br. Alydos 
1. vi, Too transcendent vision, When heart meets heart again 
in dreams Elysian. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mo Hast. 3 rd. 
(1863) 277 Nothing can be imagined more, .bright and ely* 
sian than these figures. 

B. as sb. = Elysium. Obs. rare. 

1586 Marlowe i st Pt. Tiintburl. v. ii. To get a passage to 
Elisian. Ibid. Hell and Elisian swarme with Ghosts of men. 

Hence Elysianize v. intr to speak in terms of 
rapturous or extravagant approbation. 

1868 Bushnell Serin. Living Subj. 413 They . . fall into 
a strain of elysianizing, 

Elysium (/lrzitfm, -^ium). Forms : 7-8 elize- 
um, -ium, elyzium, 8 elisium, 6 - elysium. [a .L. 
elysium , ad. Gr. ’HXucriov (ircSlov) the abode of the 
blessed.] 

1. The supposed state or abode of the blessed 
after death in Greek mythology. 

1599 Broughton Lett.x hi. 44 Two passages one leading 
into Elysium, the other into Tartarus. 1646 J. Hall Norm 
Vac. 29 There is more in that Elizium of the Poets^ then a 
meere flowrish. 170s Rowe A mb. Step. Moth. 1 v. ii. 1845 
That Lethe and Elisium Which Priests and Poets tell. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat . (1852) II. 321 The enjoyments of Ely- 
siumand punishments of Tartarus. 

2. transf Any similarly-conceived abode or state 
of the departed. 

1603 H. Petowe in Farr’s S’. P. yas. I, 105 Shee’s hence, 
For sweet Eliza in^Elizium lives. _ 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 
472 Thee who to enjoy Plato's Elysium, leap'd into the Sea. 
1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 511 The departed spirit is ten 
days in its passage to tneir happy elysium. 1847 Lytton 
Lncretia (1853) 220 The son of the East [placed].. his ely- 
sium by cooling streams. 

3. fig. A place or state of ideal or perfect hap- 
piness. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 291 The wretched Slaue all 
N ight sleepes in Elizium. 1640 T. Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 
60 Flyewith me to love’s Elizium. • 1702 Rowe Tamerl. iv. 
i. 1831 Injur’d Lovers find Elizium there. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trump. (1876) 179 Holidays . . the Elysium of our boy- 
hood, perhaps the only one of our life. 

j* 4. 'alt rib.' Obs. 

1616 Pasqtiil <5*. Kath, hi. 378 Why do’st thou forsake 
Elizeum pleasures, c 1685 Roxb. Ball. (1886) VI. 223 To 
th’ Elizium Shades I post. CX740 Mrs. Pendarves Auto, 
biog. I. 12, I . . thought the poet’s description of the Ely- 
sium fields nothing to the delights of those entertainments. 

Elyte, var. of Elite, Obs. 

Elytra! (editral), a. Enlojn. [f. Elytr-on + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the elytra of a beetle. 

xB8o Athenxum x8 Dec. 819/3 Mr. Pascoe exhibited a 
large series of Arescus hzs trio from Peru, to_ show the ex- 
treme variability of the elytral markings in this species. 

Elytriform (eli-trii£im), a. [f. as next + 
-FORM.] That has the form of elytra. 

1835 Kirby Hob. $Jnst. Atti in. II. xx. 318 The Strepsip- 
tera have, .two elytriform subspiral organs. 

Elytrigerous (elitri^eras), a. [f. elytri 
comb. f. Elythum +' L. -gcr- bearing + -ous.] 
That has or bears elytra. 

1877 Huxley An at. Inv. An. v. 234 The order of arrange- 
ment of the ely trigero us.. somites is very curious. 

Elytriu (e*litrin). [f. Elyth-on + -in.] ‘The 
form of chitin which composes the elytra of in- 
sects * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Elytroid (e’litroid) a. [ad. Gr. fXurpoctSiji, f. 
tKvrpov sheath + ethos form.] Resembling an ely- 
tron- or sheath, sheath-like. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 

Elytron (e’litqm). PI. elytra ; also 8 elitra. 
[a. Gr. tkvrpov a sheath.] A sheath or covering. 
+ 1. (See quot.) Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Elytron .. Hippocrates has 
appropriated the word to signify the membranes, which in- 
volve the spinal marrow. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2, The outer hard wing-case of a coleopterous 
insect, pi; elytra. Also Comb., as elytra-like adj. 


1774 Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. vi. 548 The 
elytron, or case for the wings [of the beetle]. 1777 Henly 
in Phil. Trans. LXVII, 123 Elitra of the stag-beetle. ' iBoz 
Bingley Anim. Biog.KxZi-y III. 151 The larvae of the Ear- 
wigs, .have neither wings nor elytra. 1852 Dana Crust, it. 
1370 The two elytra-like prolongations of the shell. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man I. x. 343 The females of some water 
beetles have their elytra deeply grooved. 

3. ‘ 1 A term applied to the shield-like plates or 
notopodial appendages on the back of some poly- 
ch ret otis annelids ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 274 In Aphrodite 
aculeata the tale of the real uses of the elytra or scales is 
plainly told. 1878 Bell tr. Gegeubaucr’s Comp. Anat. 134 
'The elytra are special appendages of the parapodia. 

4. 4 A term for the vagina ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence y in various surgical terms, as + Elytro- 

ceTe, vaginal hernia. ’ Elytropla-sty, the opera- 
tion of closing a vesico-vaginal fistulous opening 
by borrowing a flap from the labia or nates ; 
hence Ely tropla* Stic a. Elytro’rrhapliy, the 
operation of closing the orifice of the vagina by 
suture in order to support the uterus when pro- 
lapsed ; the suturing of a ruptured vagina. 

1872 F. Thomas Bis. Women 195 Elytroplasty is still em- 
ployed sometimes where great destruction of tissue has 
taken placeat the base of the bladder. Ibid. i 6 g The opera- 
tion of elytrorrhapby. 

Elytrous (editros), a . [f. Elytb-on + -ous ] 
That resembles or has the nature of elytra. 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club. II. vt. 302 The 
back .. partially covered with an elytrous.. ovate skin. 

ETytrum. [mod.L.ad.Gr. e \vrpov.] ~ Elytron. 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, '. (1820) II. xxiii. 347 In Blatta 
the left elytrum laps over the right 

Elzevir (edzfvai). Also 8 elzever, 9 elziver. 

1. The name (properly Elzevier , latinized Elzc- 
vtrius) of a family of printers at Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Leyden, and Utrecht ( 1592 - 1680 ), famous 
chiefly for their editions of the classics, many of 
which are still valued by collectors. Used attrib. 
or as adj., e. g. in Elzevir edition , an edition pub- 
lished by one of the Elzeviers ; formerly applied 
also to editions printed in the small neat form 
and with the kind of type adopted by them. Also 
absol. a book printed by one of the Elzeviers. 

17. . Pope Let. Wks. VI. 19, I gave the boy a small bagg, 
containing three shirts and an elzevir Virgil. 1713 Steele 
Englishm.fi o. 52- 335 The Poem I speak of. . is just now 
published in a little Elzevir ^Edition. 184* Mrs. Gore 
Fascin. 126 Placing his spectacles in one of his pockets, and 
.. one of his precious Elzevirs in the other. 1860 J. Ken- 
nedy Swallow B. vi. 66 Some famous Elzivirs were picked up. 

2. Elzevir letter, type. a. The style of type 
used by the Elzeviers in their small editions of the 
classics. 

1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4637/3 A neat Edition on an Elzever 
Letter. 

b. Now used as the name of a special form of 
printing typ.es. — ELZEVIR TYPE. 

Elzevirian (elzfvla-rian), a. [f. prec. + -ian.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Elzeviere ; (of books) 
published by or in the style of the Elzeviers. 

1802 Dibdin Introd. Classics 11 The Elzevirian Press. 

2. quasi-jA One who collects or fancies the 
editions of the Elzeviers. 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 18 He was not a black-letter 
man. .or an Elziverian. 

Em (em). The name of the letter M. In 
Printing, the square, formerly of the type m, used 
in typography as the unit for measuring and esti- 
mating the amount of printed matter in a line, 
page, etc. The em of pica is the standard. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 Oct. [The printers' union] advanced its 
demands from forty-five cents to sixty cents per thousand 
*ems\ 1888 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Typography , The width of 
..pages.. is expressed according to the number of ‘eras’, 
that is of a pica \m ’ — the square of the depth of pica. .A 
page of 24 ems wide is equal to one of 4 inches. 

’Em (am), pron. Originally the unstressed 
form of Hem, dat. and accus. 3 rd pers. pi. The 
emphatic form of the pronoun was early super- 
seded by Them, but the unstressed form continued 
to be used, being regarded as an abbreviation of 
them. In literature it is now obs. or arch., but 
is still common in familiar speech. 

In north midland dialects ’em may have arisen from them : 
cf. South Yorkshire ’at for that. In strictly northern dia- 
lects it is never used. 

1380 Sir F crumb, gpxfi per na ascapedem non. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V t w. iii. 124 These joints., As I will leave 
'em them. 1672 R. Wild Poet. Licent. 3$ Some men 
there be that carry all before 'em. 1702 Eng. Theophrast . 

2 New-cast your poems, purge 'em of their dross. 1750 W. 
Pelham Let. in Lady Chatterton Mcm. Advt. Gauthier 
(1861) I. iii. 36 You know my thoughts, I will trouble you 
therefore no more about ’em. 1832 Tennyson Death Old 
Year, He gave me a friend, and a true true-love. And the 
New-Year will take 'em away. x868 Furnivall Temp. Pref. 
to Six-Text Cant. Tales 41 note. We can't blame 'em, as 
we all used to do the same. 

Em, obs. form of Am : see Be v. 

Em, var. of Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Em-, prefx, the form assumed by the prefix | 
En- (q.v.) before b, p , and (frequently) vt. For 
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the reasons stated under En-, nearly all the Eng. 
words with this prefix, whether of Romanic or 
Eng. formation, have (or formerly had) alternative 
forms with Im-. In this Dictionary the em- and the 
im- form, except whe^e usage has introduced a 
distinction of sense between the two, will be 
treated as belonging to one and the same word, 
the article being placed under E or I in accordance 
with the principles explained under En-. 

The various functions of the prefix, and its use 
as an Eng. formative, are explained under En-. 
Of the many compounds formed by prefixing em- 
to English words, those which have any special 
importance or require special remark, are inserted 
in their alphabetical place ; the following arc 
examples of those which are nonce-words or of 
rare occurrence. 

1. Transitive vbs. (often found only in vbl. sb., 
pa. pple., or ppl. adj.). 

a. f. em- + sb., * to put (something) into or upon 
what is denoted by the sb. ’ ; also * to put what is 
denoted by the sb. into * (something). 

Embag, to put into a bag ; d*embalance, to put 
in the balance (with) ; •j' embare, to make bare ; 
d* embarrel, to pack in barrels ; f embill, to put 
food into (a bird’s) bill ; embirch (cf. embark), 
to put on board a birch-bark canoe (in quot. intr 
for ref .) ; + embottle, to put into a bottle ; + em- 
brail, to put (a sail) into a brail, to brail ; em- 
breech, to put (a gun) upon a breech or stock ; 
embronze, to represent in bronze ; t embusk, to 
put on a busk, raise by means of a busk ; f em- 
buskin, to encase (the leg) in a buskin ; + empall, 
to cover with a pall or cloak ; empanoply, to array 
in complete armour ; empaper, to put down on 
paper ; emparchment, to put or mite on parch- 
ment ; *}* empill [after empoison ], to dose as with 
a pill. 

x8x2 W. Tennant Anster F. i, Mad t’ *embag theirlimbs. 
X643 T. Goodwin Aggrav. Sin 4 The least dram of which, 
the whole world ^emballanced with, would be found toolight. 
x6x5 A. Niccholes Marriage Wiv. vii. in l lari. Misc. 
(1744) II. 152 *Embared Breasts. 1599 Nashk Lent. Stupe 
in Harl. Misc. VI. 179 Our *embarreld white-herrings. , 
last in long voyages. 1598 Florio, Imbeccare. to *em bill 
or feede birds. Ivibeccata , an embilling, a billing or feed- 
ing. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 153 We were *embirch- 
ing..for our moose-chase, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iu. 
Iii. 422 I had *embott!ed them. 1708 J. Philips Cyder JJ. 
352 Firmest Fruit, Embottled long. 1762 Falconer Shi/aur. 
11. 303 He who strives the tempest to disarm. Will never first 
*embrail the lee yardarm. 2598 Florio, hnbracarc , to *em- 
breech, or put any artillerie vpon a stocke. 1743 Francis 
Horace’s Satires it. iii. That you . . in the Capitol *embronz’d 
may stand. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 145 Their breasts 
they *embuske vp on hie. 1596 Fxtz-Gf.ffray SirF. Drake 
(1881) 26 Statelie shanks *embuskind by the Muses. 1599 
Nashe Lent. StuJJe 22 The red herring. .*empals our sage 
Senatours . . in princely scarlet. 1581 J. Bell H addon’s 
Answ. Osor. 360 The empalled and Mytred Byshoppes. 
1784 W. Spencer in Poems {iBu) 60 *Empanoply’d in arms. 
1847 Tennyson Prbtc. v. 472 Empanoplied and plumed 
We entered in. x86x Reade Cloister 4* H. III. 233 I will 
*empaperit before your eyes. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 
284 , 1 take your Bull, as an *emparchniented Lie, and burn it. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 428 In the sugar (even) of 
sacred writ He may *empill us with som banemll bit. 

b. f. em- + sb. or adj., with general sense ‘to 
bring into a certain condition or state ’ ; also (cf. 
3 ) ‘to furnish with something’. 

Embeggar ; + embloody ; + embrawm, to 
make brawny, harden; f embulk, to make bulky, 
to extend; f embullion (cf. Bullion sb.3) to be- 
stud ; f ejnpeevish, to make peevish ; f empre- 
late, to make a prelate of. 

1806 Southey in C. Southey Life III. 54 They have so. . 
vulgarised, impoverished and *em beggared the language. 
x6.. T. Adams Wks. 1861-2 II. 146 Oh the unmatchable 
cruelty that some men’s religion (if I may so Call it) hath 
*embloodied them to ! 1599 Nashe Lent. Stipe 38 It will 
*embrawne and iron crust his flesh. 1775 Harris Philos. 
Arrangtm. (1841) 273 iioteThis (that is, the first matter) 
being *embulked with three extensions. 1523 Skelton 
Garl. LaurelVi\zs. 4B7*Embullyoned with sapphires, a 1687 
H. More in Ward fife (1710) 207 Pain .. doth ordinarily 
*empeevish the Spirit of the AfHicted. 1603 Florio Mon - 
taigne hi. x. (1632) 571 Who *emprelate themselves even to 
the heart and enirailes. 

2. Verbs f. em- '+ verb, with additional sense of 
in, or simply with more or less intensive force. 

f Embias ; f embrib© ; f embruise ; + em- 
bubble ; *}■ emplight ; + ompromieo. 

1682 Mrs. Behn Roundheads n. i, A .. mind # embyas$’d 
in affairs of blood. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. 27 
Five thousand Markes, with which the Queene Dowager of 
France had (as he said) *embribed him. c i$yo Jreas. 

A f uadis de Cattle (Bynneman) 279 My *embmsed brest. 
1652 Benlowes Theofihila V. xc. Like diamonds thaw a to 
Air, *embubble forth in streams. cx86o S. Bamford in 
Harland Lcutc. Lyrics 14 She VmpJfghteth her vow. c 1540 
tr. Polyd. Vergil s Eng. Hist. (Camd.) I. 14a Thedowghter 
of Offa . . was *empromised him to espouse. 

3. Participial • adjs. - f. em- + sb. + -ed, with the 
sense * furnished with * ; 

Embastioned, embeadled, empimpled. 
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. 1832 E. Roberts Oriental Sc. 49 Each tower-*embastion*d 
citadel. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clocks 1861) 194 Oxford Street, 
with its *embeadled colonnade. 1839 Blackw . Mag. XLV. 
354 [A toper's] *empimpled proboscis. 

(Eor words beginning with em- not found in 
their alphabetical place, or included in this article, 
see Im-.) 

+ Ema*cerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. emacerdt- 
ppl. stem of emacercire , f. e- intensive + macer-are 
to make lean.] trails. —Emaciate. 

1610 [see next]. 1676 Bullokar, Emaccrate or Emaciate , 
to make thin, lean, or poor in flesh. 1669 Loud. Gaz. No. 
400/4 The Dauphin is weak, and much emacerated by his 
long distemper. 1731-6 Bailey vol. II. 1818 in Todd. 
t Ema cerated, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Emaciated ; also Iransf of soils, exhausted, im- 
poverished. 

1610 W. Folkincham Art of Survey 1. x. 26 AH Emacer- 
ated Soyles are much amended with fatte Ashes. 1704 
Collect. Coy. (Churchill; III. 598/1 The poor emacerated 
Soldiers of the Garison. 

+ Emaxerating, ppl- a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + 
-ing -.] = Emaciating. 

1681 Moores Baffled $ After some emacerating disease has 
reduced it. 1709 Brit . A folio II. Extra No. 6. 3/1 Ema- 
cerating Liquors, .will make them leaner. 

t Ema ceration. Obs.-° [f. as prec.: see 

-ATION.] 

a. = Emaciation. t>.=MACEitATiON (of drugs). 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Emaceration , a Pulling down or 
making lean. 1678 Phillips, Emaceration , a soaking or 
wasting. 17x5 in Kersey. 1721-180010 Bailey. x8x8 Todd, 
Emaceration , leanness or falling away in flesh, 
f Emaxiant, a Obs t [ad. L. emacidni-cin, pr. 
pple. of cmacidre see next.] That emaciates. 

1651 tr. Bacons Life § Death 64 Diet Emaciant, and Re- 
newing. 

Emaciate (fme lm $hlt),ppl. a. [ad. L. cmacidtiis, 
pa. pple. of cmacidre to Emaciate.] = Emaciated. 

1675 Evelyn Terra 11729I 23 Some are so emaciate and 
lean. 1774 T. Wakton Oxford Ale 91 Emaciate steeds. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc u. 313 Pale, hollow-eyed, ema- 
ciate, sleepless wretch. x8x8 RIilman Samor\\ Ah generous 
King ! lhat sets the emaciate wolf to dog the flock. 18x8 
Todd, Emaciate , sunk ; wasted ; deprived of flesh. 

Emaciate (im^-Ji^t), v. [f. L. cmaciat- ppl. 
stem of emacidrc + e out + maci-es leanness.] 

1 . trans. a. To make lean, waste, deprive of 
flesh, b. transf. To impoverish (soil). 

1650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health 177 Dries and emaciates 
the Body. 1746 Hervey Medit. (i8i8» 159 Consumption 
may emaciate the dimpled cheeks. 18x8 Mrs. Shelley 
Franhcnst. iv. (1865) 23 His body was dreadfully emaciated 
by fatigue and suffering. 1862 Eraser's Mag. Nov. 575, 

1 was so emaciated by illness. 

1 2 . intr. To become lean, dwindle. Obs. rare. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xiii. 366 That he ema- 
ciated and pined away. 

Emaxiated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .] Made 
lean, atrophied. Also fig. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 87 The whole Body was bloudless, 
thin and emaciated. 1713 Cheselden Aunt. 1. i. (17261 6 
The emaciated bone weighed thirty grains less than half the 
weight of the other. 1727 Howard Prisons Eng. (X780J 5 
Many who went in heaftny, are in a few months changed to 
emaciated dejected objects. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 403 The emaciated corpse was laid, .next to the corpse 
of Monmouth. 1880 Max Muller Ess. 1 . 363 The prose of 
our traditional and emaciated speech. 

Emaxiating*, vbl.sb. [f. Emaciate v. + -ing k] 

Making lean ; fig. enfeebling. 

1717 L. Howel Desidcrius (ed. 3) 125 Without these all 
other Food tends to the emaciating and imparing our 
spiritual Strength. 

Emaxiating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That emaciates. 

a 1626 Bacon tj-' Men, after long emaciating diets, wax 
plump, fat, and almost new. 1656 Blount Glossogr . , Ema - 
dating diseases, Consumptions or such like. X794 S. 
WiLLtAMs Permont 331 Emaciating pains and maladies. 

. Emaciation (/mrkjqei-jan). [ad. L. cm dela- 
tion -cm, f. emacidrc to Emaciate.] The action 
of emaciating; the process or state of being 
emaciated ; abnormal leanness. Also fig. 

1 662 G nwnrObscrv. Bills Mortality 24 Searchers, .cannot 
tell whether this emaciation or leanness were from a Phthisis 
or from an Hcctick Fever. 1793 T. Bf.odoes Calcul. Corn. 
13 Acids produce emaciation. 1834 J. Forbes Laen nee's 
Dis. Chest (ed. 4^ 329 A girl .. died .. without any ema- 
ciation. 1872 _ SruRCUON Treas. Dav. Ps. lxix. 10 The 
emaciation which these exercises wrought. 

Emacity (ftmcsiti). rare. [f. L. emdeitas , f. 
emde-em fond of buying, f. entire to buy.] Fond- 
ness for buying. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1693 in Coles. 1806 Blacdon 
K; Pwevost Flowers of Lit. 347 The disease of emacity, or 
itch for buying bargains. 

+ Emaxnlate, v. Obs. [f. L. cmaculdt- ppl. 
stem of cmaatldre to clear from blots, f. macula 
spot, blot.] 

1 . trails. To free from spots or blemishes, emend. 
1623 Cock cram, Emaculate , to make cl cane, m take out 

spots, a 1656 Hales Gold. Bern. (1688)348 Lipsius . . and 
others have taken great pains with him in emaculating the 
text. 1721-1800 in Baiu:y : and in mod. Diets. 

2 . To efface (a spot), fig. 

1649 I.n, Hkrm:kt Autobiog. (xS;6> 60 By a serious re- 
j«cntance, to expiate and emaculate those faults. 


Emagery, obs. var. Imagery. 

•J* Emai'led, ppl- n. Obs. In 5 emaylled. 
[? f. F. emaille enamelled, embossed ; but cf. OF. 
emmailleitre network.] ? Embossed (with a raised 
pattern) ; or perh. arranged in net or open work. 

1480 IVardr. Acc . Edit). IP, (1830) 146 A longe gowne 
made of blue clothe of gold upon satyn grounde emaylled. 

Emanant (e'manant), ppl. a. arch. [ad. L. 
cmdndnt-cm , pr. pple. of emdndre : see next.] 
That emanates or issues from a source. . 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Bang. 4 Filling eminent places, 
with emanant poisons. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 25 'The 
Emanant and Communicative Goodness of God. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. VIII. 573 A brighter dawning emanant over 
the horizon. 1839 Bailey Festus (1848; 20/1 Like emanant 
dew on earth. 

Emanate (emanefr), v. [f. L. emdndt - ppl. 
stem of etnandre f. e- out 4 - man are to flow.] 

. 1 . intr. Of immaterial things, qualities, laws, 
principles, courses of action : To flow forth, issue, 
originate from a person or thing as a source. 

1788 Burke Sp. IP. Hastings Wks. XIII. 50 A new do- 
minion, emanated from a learned and enlightened part of 
the world. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. it. xxiii. (1865) '396 His 
destruction . . emanating from himself. 1868 Mill England 
ff lrel.. The feudal idea, which views all rights as emanating 
from a head landlord. * 

2 . In physical sense : To flow forth, issue, pro- 
ceed, from a material source ; chiefly of intangible 
things, as light, gases, effluvia, etc. Also, to 
issue, originate, as a branch from the stem. . . 

1818 Bvron Ch. Harold iv. xxxviii, A glory round his 
furrow’d brow, Which emanated then. 1830 Lyell Princ . 
Gcol. (1875' II. 11. xxx. 146 Fissures .. from which mephitic 
vapours emanated. 1854 J. Hogg Mtcrosc. 11. i. (1867) 270 
These organs . . emanate . . from a' reddish coloured point. 
1859 YV. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 6r This vast vegetable 
curiosity all emanating from a single stem. _ 1865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. ix. 229 The sparks emanating from the 
flint and steel. 

H 3 . Of persons: To issue, proceed from a place, 
an educational institution, etc. rare. 

1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng . xiii. (1880) 230 A centre of 
polite learning, from which emanated some of the most 
distinguished men in Ireland. 

4 . trails. To emit, send out. lit. and fig. rare. 
X797 Monthly Rev. XXIII. 584 A magnetism which a 
more sublime genius is often unable to emanate. 1823 
Chalmers Scrm. I. 195 He did not emanate the gift. 1832 
— Pol. Econ. ii. 49 They emanate nothing but their own 
peculiar articles. 

Emanated (e-manrited), ///.«;. [f.prec. + -ed'.] 
Produced by emanation. 

2874 Black’ie Self Cult. 5 The essential unity of our 
divinely emanated human souls. 

Emanation (emantfFjbn). [ad. L. emanation - 
em, f. emdndre : see Emanate z/.] 

X. 1 . The process of flowing forth, issuing, or 
proceeding from anything as a source, lit. and fig. 
Often applied to the origination of created beings 
from God ; chiefly with reference to the theories 
that Regard either the universe as a whole, or the 
spiritual part of it, as deriving its existence from 
the essence of God, and not from an act of creation 
out of nothing. Also, in Theology, used to denote 
the ' generation ' of the Son, and the ‘ procession * 
of the Holy Ghost, as distinguished from the 
origination of merely created beings. 

1570 Dee Math. Prcf. 19 It concerneth all Creatures, .by 
Emanation of beames perfourmed. 1647 H. More Poems 
279 Man’s soul ’s not by Creation.. Wherefore let ’t be by 
emanation, a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 92 Those elicit 
motions, .which, .hpve their first emanation from nothing 
else but the soul itself. 3659 Pearson Creed (3839Y 223 
Jesus Christ,. by the right of emanation of all things from 
him.. hath an absolute. .dominion over all things as God. 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. ii. (1700I 43 Why the Emanation of 
the Sop, and not that of the Holy Ghost likewise is called 
begetting. 3721-3800 Bailey, Emanation (with Divines) is 
used to express the Proceeding of the Holy Ghost from the 
Fatherland the Son. 1880 Macm, Mag. No. 246. 497 Its 
pantheistic doctrine of emanation. 

b. The action of emitting, evolving, producing. 
Cf. Emanate v. 4. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. it. 203 The Dread Sire, on emanation 
bent.. Call'd forth creation. 3822 Imison Sc. 4- Art 1 - 431 
The sun was long considered, from its constant emanation 
of heat, .[a] globe of fire. 

*fc. Logical development from premises; in- 
ference. Cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 399 This truth is necessary’ by 
emanation, and consecution. 

II. concr. - That which emanates ; an efflux. 

2 . Something emitted or radiated by a material 
object ; esp. applied to impalpable things, as light, 
a magnetic or electric effluvium, an odour, etc. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 86 Amulets doe worke by 
Aporrhoias, or emanations from their bodies. 1692 Norris 
Curs. Reft. 24 Corporeal Emanations from sen si bfe Objects. 
1763 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 70/2 Emanations of Vesuvius, 
especially the Lava. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, I. 191 The 
powerful emanations of the loadstone. 3836 Macgillivray 
tr. Humboldt's Trav. v, 74 Gaseous emanations occasion- 
ally escape in places, considerably remote from unextin- 
guished volcanoes. 3873 B. Stewart Heat § 174 This heating 
emanation. .we term radiant heat. 

b. spec. A beam, flash, ray of light. 


3699 Garth Dispens. 1. (3700) 3 Dart in emanations throat 
the eyes. 1726 De Foe Hist, Devil 1. ix. (1840* 106 0 \tr 
him., a bright emanation shone. 3855 Bain Senses $ 

11. ji. § 11 11864) 245 White emanations occurring on tit 
retina together. 

3. Iransf. and fig. Applied to immaterial things, 
moral and spiritual powers, virtues, qualities, 
emanating from or emitted by a souice. 

3577 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659- 58 The Emanations from 
God, to, and into his Creatures, .are established. 165SH, 
M onn A ntid. A lit. (17 12 Pref. iThe easie Emanations ofuune 
own Mind, a 3698 Temple Ess. Poetry Wks. 1731 1.// 
So is Prophecy the greatest Emanation of Divine Spirit ti- 
the World. 3775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 25 From this ali 
legal rights are emanations. 1829 I. Taylor Enthux. Hi. 
(1867) 56 Virtue and happiness are emanations of thedivirt 
blessedness and puritj r . 

b. A necessary' consequence .or Tesult. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 74 r 11 The Emanation or Coe- 
sequence of good and evil Actions. x86x Mill Utilit. v. 51 
A direct emanation from the first principle of morals, . 

4. A person or thing produced by emanation 
from the Divine Essence. 

1650 R. Gell Serin. 12 She is the emanation of ihepcvtr 
of God. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 196 The whole 
Sephiroth, or divine emanations. 3777 Priestley Matt. 
<$• Spir. 11782) I. vi. 71 Christ was.. considered., a peculiar 
emanation of the divine essence. 1826 Good £i\ Ret. 
(1834) I. 11 According to this hypothesis, the universe is au 
emanation . . of the essence of the .Creator. 1875 Mjusi 
Hist. Inst. ii. 51 The first teacher, .was a direct cmanaim 
from God. 

Emanations! (emanewjanal), .a. [f. prec. + 
-al.J Pertaining to the theory' of the origin of exist- 
ence by emanation as distinguished from creation. 

2843 For. 4- Q, Cot. Rev. II. 346 Emanational ideas. 

Emanatism (e'manatiz’m). [f. L. emanct- 
(see Emanate 7/.) + -ism ; cf. conservatism .] . The 
philosophical doctrine of emanation. 

1864 Corkran tr. Pres sense's Reply Renan 21 Nor doe- 
he tell us that his idea of the Word bore the impress cf 
Emanatism. 

E'manatist. rare, [f: as prec.+-lST] A be- 
liever in Emanation ; Theol. (see quot.) 

1838 J. H. Newman Arians § 5 The' Emanatist, if he 
may so be called, denied that He [Christ] was a Person, or 
more than an extraordinary manifestation of Divine Power. 

Emanatistic (e*manati*stik), a. [Lprec.+-ic.j 
Relating or pertaining to Emanatism. 

1852 Bp. Forbes Nicette Cr. 46 Or, by another division, 
into emanatistic, idealistic, and realistic (Pantheism!, j 

Emanative (e’man^tiv), a. [as if ad. L. *im - 
nativus : see Emanate and -IVE ] 

1. Tending to issue forth ; of the nature of an 
emanation ; due to emanation. 

x66x tr. Origen's Opin. in Phoenix (1721) L 13 All Effects 
and Productions whatever, whether voluntary’ or emanative. 
1685 H. More Para. Proph. 471 The Holy Ghost proceed- 
eth . . by an Emanative procession. 2842 G. S. Fabkr / nre. 
Lett. (184^11 . 213 The Father., is superior to the emanative 
or derivative Persons of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

2. With transitive force : Tending to produce, 
emit, bring forth. 

2651 Bjgcs New Disp. sso Emit their vermes by an 
emanative and influential manner. 1678 Cudworth IttUU- 
Syst. 739 No Imperfect Being, .hath a sufficient Emanative 
Power to Create any other Substance. 1B29 I. Iayloh 
Enthus. ix. 233 True wisdom is an emanative pnnapie- 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr.\ ,1864) IX. xtv. ii. 55 A concenters 
and emanative power of imparting . . spiritual influences. 

3. Relating to .or connected with the philo- 
sophical or the theological theory’ of emanation. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit . 1 . 1. vli.S 21. 309 Thjy™?’ 
mental theorem of. the emanative philosophy. r 8 3 8 .J* 1 * 
Newman Arians i. § 5 They advocated the Emanative, 
it may be called, or in-dwelling theory. 

Emanatively (e-manriivli), adv. [»• P rec,+ . 
-ly “.] In an emanative manner, by r process 0 


emanation. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 745 No.. Created Being, can 
Create, or Emanatively Produce, a New Substance. • 

Emanatory (e’manat3:ri),tf [as if ad. h. efi ■ * 
ndtoriits , f. emdndre to Emanate.] a ‘ , 
nature of an emanation, derivative. b» Pertain* 
ing or referable to the philosophical theory 0 
emanation. . , . . 

1659 H. More Immort . ^/*6*<»///(i662)2SSoniething" k 
we may in some sense call Substance, tflough but 
or Emanatory. 1882-3 Schaff Retig. Encycl. I. i™ 1 
old emanatory views of God. . . 

Emancipate (/marnsip^),///. a. bow cm ) 
poet. [ad. E. emancipdt-us , .pa. pple- °* * n:a>h 
pare : see next.] = EsfANCiPATED. . . 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 36, I doe take die 
tion..of Humane Nature to be fit to be etnanap a * 
made a knowledge by it self. 1785 CowrLR Jas ~ ft. 
Slaves . .themselves once ferried o'er the wave.. 
pateand loos’d, c xSoo Couuudg e Picture iiq Fnia 1. . 
From^ passion's dreams. 2880 Daily Tel. 19 reo* 
conspicuously emancipate from musical prejudices-^ * 

Emancipate (/mx nsiRrfl), v. [f.,L. tj lia 

pat- ppl. stem of emancipdre of same meaning. 

1 . traits. In Roman Law : To release or set <- 
(a child or wife) from the patria potestM, * 
power of the pater familiar, thus making 
person so set fr cc-sut juris. c f 

1651 Honurs J.rznath. 11, xxiv. 131 Require* n ? 
them, then Fathers require of the Children, wn • ^ 

emancipate. 2743 T. Robinson Gavelkind u- n 1 
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Son was dead or emancipated. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vii. 
217 The Son discharged from Paternal Power is emancipated. 

2. gen. a. To set free from control ; to release 
from legal, social, or political restraint. 

In mod. lang. the word suggests primarily the liberation of 
slaves, the other uses being often felt as transf. from this. 

1625 Donne Serin. 27 To emancipate them from the Ty- 
rant. 1768-74. Tucker Lt.Nat. (1852) II. 123 As an appren- 
tice is emancipated by running away. ai832BENTHAM Wks. 
1843 II. 502 Individuals who have been emancipated, or 
have emancipated themselves from governments. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau /ret. 117 The law has .. emancipated us from 
our civil disabilities. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 , 651 That 
the convicts should be carried beyond sea as slaves, that 
they should not be emancipated for ten years. 1851 Glad- 
stone VI. lxviii. 44 Suppose the Colonial Churches 

emancipated, a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sir. 1 . 1. ii. 84 
Workmen emancipating themselves from their employer, 
b. absol. 

177 5 Dk. Richmond Let. in Burke's Carr. (1844) II. 29 
If our [colonies] emancipate, it will . . be some good to 
humanity, 

0 . transf. and fig. To set free from intellectual 
or moral restraint. Also refl. 

1646 Sir T. Brown k Pseud. Ep. asWe become emancipated 
from testimonial! engagements. 1699 Evelyn Acdaria 152 
From many troublesome and slavish Impertinencies. .he had 
Emancipated and freed himself. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. 
Kncnut. § 14 To emancipate our thoughts from particular 
objects. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 558 Those evil 
passions .. were on a sudden emancipated from control; 
1850 Kingsley Alt . Locke iii. (1876) 41 , 1 was emancipated 
from modern Puritanism. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 126 
Plato has not emancipated himself from the limitations of 
ancient politics. 

f 3. To deliver into servitude or subjection ; to 
enslave ; (because emancipation in Roman Law was 
effected by fictitious sale). Obs. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Beth. 71 Emancipate ..is, to 
captiuate ones selfe to another, as well as to free. 1629 
Cholmley ibid. 70 A wiues Emancipating herselfe to an- 
other husband. 1752 Smart Hop Garden 1. 195 To dalliance 
vile and sloth Emancipated. 

Ezna-ncipated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

X. Set free, released: 

a. from the patria potestas. (Roman Law.) 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 33 Emancipated children. 1870 

Lubbock Orig. Civilia. iv. 1 1875) 152 An emancipated son 
ceased to be one of the family. 

b. from a state of slavery or imprisonment. 

1776 Adam Smith IV. N. I. in. iii. 402 A parcel of eman- 
cipated slaves. 1837 J. Lang New S. } Vales II. 38 The 
writer was an emancipated convict. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croats x\\. Erect, Triumphant, an emancipated slave. 

2. fg. Freed from prejudices, moral or customary 
restraints, conventional rules, etc. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 25 Oct. 4/2 These emancipated compo- 
sitions., fail to sound as they did beneath Liszt’s own magic 
touch. 

Ema-ncipating (fmse-nsip^tig), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -IX G Setting free, liberating, fg. 

1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 8 Strong in their hold of 
great emancipating principles. 

Emancipation (/nu^nsipei-Jan). [a. F. 
emancipation, f. L. emancipdtion-cm, n. of action 
f. emanciparc to Emancipate,] 

1. Roman Lam. The action or process of setting 
children free from the patria potestas. 

i6sr W. G. tr. Cmuel s lust. 29 Paternall Jurisdiction is 
dissolved also by Emancipation. 1696 Phillips, Emanci- 
pation hath the same reference to Children, as manumission 
to Servants. 1880 Muirhead Gains Dig. 486. 

2. a. The action or process of setting free or 
delivering from slavery; and hence, generally, 
from restraints imposed by superior physical force 
or legal obligation ; liberation. Often used with 
reference to the freeing of Roman Catholics from 
the civil disabilities imposed on them by English 
law. Catholic Emancipation Act: the popular 
designation of the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 7 ( 1829 ), by 
which those disabilities were removed. 

1797 Burke Affairs Iret. Wks. (1812) IX. 454 The Opposi- 
tion . . connects the emancipation of the Catbolicks with 
these schemes of reformation. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 
viii. 312 Emancipation of Helots was not unfrequent, i860 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I.i.6 A harvest of civil and religious 
emancipation. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm . 254 The royal 
monopoly . . was for the age an emancipation rather than 
a restriction of labour. 

b. transf and fig. Setting free, delivering from 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual fetters. 

a. 1631 Donne Serm. 27 Redeeming Emancipation, a de- 
livering from the chaines of Satan. _ 1774 T. Warton Hist . 
Eng. Poetry (1840) III. 403 A certain freedom and activity 
of mind . . followed the national emancipation from super- 
stition. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Poet Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 166 The 
use of symbols has a certain power of emancipation and ex- 
hilaration for all men. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 607 
The day on which the emancipation of our literature was 
accomplished. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 105 The 
great spiritual emancipation of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Emancipationist (ftnasnsipfijanist). [f. 
prec. ’+ - 1 ST.] An advocate for the setting free of 
slaves,'- and the abolition of slavery. Also, an 
advocate of the emancipation of any class from 
legal disabilities or the-like. (First applied to the 
advocates of ‘ Catholic Emancipation ’ : see Eman- 
cipation 2 a.) 


1822 Southey in Life (1850) V. 112 The Emancipationists 
..and the Dissenters^ will not be pleased. 1828 Q. Rev. 
XXXVIII. 557 To this point the emancipationists have .. 
brought their vessel. 1859 Gen P. Thompson A ttdi Alt. 1 1 . 
xcviit. 87 Now is the time for the Emancipationists . . to be 
up and doing. 1882 T. Mozixv Rernin. I. iv, The. .son of 
the great emancipationist [WilberforceJ. 

Emancipatist i/marnsip<rUist). [f. Emanci- 
pate + -ist.J = Emancipist. 

1852 Eraser's Mag. XLV 1 . 135 The convict obtained his 
ticket o Heave, .became an emancipatist. .and found trans- 
portation no punishment. 

Emancipative (i'marnsip/tiv), a. [f. L. eman- 
cipate (see Emancipate v.) + -ive.] That has the 
property of emancipating. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 195 In order to gaining 
emancipative knowledge, the practice of devotion likewise 
is prescribed. 

Emancipator (/marnsiprifai). Also 8 email- 
cipater. [a. L. emancipator , f. emancipd-re to 
Emancipate.] One who emancipates, lit. and fig. 
1782 Sir W. Jones tr. Mahtomedan Law Success. Wks. 

1799 III. 492 Those who inherit among males are.. The 
son, and the son’s son .. and the husband, and the emanci- 
pator nearly connected. 1828 Blacksv. Mag. XXIV. 5 Such 
is our classification . . of the heads of the Catholic Emanci- 
pators. 1830 Mackintosh Ethical Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 38 
The emancipators of Reason. 1878 Stanford Symb. Christ 
ii. 45 They waited for Him as their Emancipator from the 
Roman yoke. 

Emancipatory (2mte*nsipat3 : ri), a. Also 7 
-orie. [f. Emancipate v. + -oky.] That has .the 
function or the effect of emancipating. 

1652 Urqvhart fezucl Wks. (1834) 232 He [Crichtoun] did 
. .undergo that emancipatorie task . . to give a demonstration. 
1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 182 The emancipatory biU of 
twenty-nine. 1887 Pall Mall G. 30 June 4/2 Describing 
the Crimes Bill as an emancipatory measure. 
Emancipatress (/murnstpritres). nonce-wd. 
[f. Emancipator + -ess.] A female emancipator; 
one who advocates the 4 emancipation ’ of her sex. 

1882 Standard 26 Dec. 3/z The masculine . . coiffure . . of 
a London emancipatress. 

Emancipist (imarnsipist). Australian, [f. 
Emancip-ate + -ist.] An ex-convict, who has 
served his term of punishment. Also attrib. 

1834 Tails Mag. I. 405 Emancipists, as the felons who have 
suffered out their terms of imprisonment are named. 1837 
J. Lang New S. Wales I. 1 41 Crosley, the emancipist 
attorney. 1868 Dilke Greater Brit. II. m. xiiL 129 Ticket- 
of-leave men and * emancipists *. 

Email dibulate (rmoendi-bitflA), ppl. a. 
Entom. [f. E- prog + L. mandilntl-um + -ate 2 : 
cf. Mandibulate.] Destitute of mandibles. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eutomol. xlvii, Mouth emandibulate. 

t Emane, v. Obs. [ad. F. cmanc-r, (or) ad. L. 
etndnare to flow out: see Eli anate vi] = Emanate 
in its various senses. 

1. inlr. To flow out, issue from a source or 
fountain head ; lit. and fg. ; esp. of the Second 
Person of the Trinity. 

1656 tr. White's Peripateticall Institutiojis 296 Nature 
actually emanes and flows out from Him. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp. 282 Out of which scarification emanes a crass 
juice, z 720 Waterland Eight Serm. Pref. 20 Wherein the 
Son is affirmed to have emaned, or been emitted by Neces- 
sity of Nature. 1795-8 T. Maurice Hindostcui (1820) I. 1. 
i. 50 The Deity., caused to craane from himself ‘an im- 
measurable torrent of water'. 1817 Bentham Ch.-Ettgl. 
(18x8) 129 The several authorities from which . . acts . . are 
spoken of as having emaned. 

2. trans. To give forth as an emanation, rare. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xx, Pythagoras, from whom 

the venerable Antiquity of my Progenitors . . was eman’d. 

1800 Moore Ode Anacreouxvii , Her eyes. .Emaningfire. . 
e’en in anger sweet ! 

Hence Ema'ning, ppl. a. 

1658 J. Robinson Calm Vent 1. 118 All mens Souls are 
alwaies alike J though their emaning beams be either brighter 
or duller. 

Emang(e, obs. variant of Among, Emong. 
Eraanue'nsis, en-on. form of Amanuensis. 

1692 Coles, Emantiensis (for Ama), one that writes for 
another, a secretary. 1709 Kennett tr. Erasm. Morix 
Enc. (ed. 8) 129 (D.) Clerks, emanuenses, notaries. 1736 
in Bailey. 

ExuarcicL (zmausid), a. [as if ad. L. *emar- 
cidtts, f. e- intensive -f- inarcidits withered.] 
f 1. Drooping, limp. Obs. rare — l . 
x66x Lovell //«/. Anirn. <$- Min. Introd., The eares..in 
horses . . shew their spirits, being emarcid in those that are 
weary. 

2. Bot. Withered, flaccid, wilted. 

In mod. Diets. 

Emarginate (irnaud^int?!), a. [ad. L. emargin- 
dltts, pa. pple. of e mar gin are : see next] 

1. Notched at the margin: said of portions of 

animal or- vegetable organisms. In Bot. chiefly 
of leaves or petals : Having a notch at the 
apex. r 

X794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 52 The end .. is emar- 
ginate or slightly notched. 1830 LindleyA^t/. Syst. Bot. 56 
Stigma emarginate. 1835 Kirby Hab. Inst. Anim. I. 
viii. 24 4 The valves of the shells . . are emarginate. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 5x0 The leaves are flat and broader, .with 
a deeply emarginate apex. 

2, Crystallography. Having the edges of the 
primitive form cut off. 


EMASCULATION. 

Emarginate (ftnaudjinrit), v. [f. L. emargin- 
dt~ ppl. stem of emargind-rc to remove the 
edge.] 

+ 1. trans. To remove the morbid matter from 
the edges of wounds, etc. Obs.—° 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Emarginate , to take away the 
scurf about the brims of wounds or soars. 

2. Crystallography. (See quot. 1817 under Emar- 
ginated.) 

3. Optics. Of the effects of unequal refraction : 
To emphasize or double the contour lines of (an 
object embedded, e.g., in a jelly). 

jB8i Lankester in JrtiL Micresc. ' Sc. Jan. 127 These 
groups, .arestrongly emarginated by the difference of refrac- 
tive index between their substance and that of the material 
in which they are deposited. 

Emargmated (/maudjinrited), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -ED.] = Emauginate a. 
t 173* Bailey, Emargmated (with Botanists', cut in and 
indented. 1770 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LX. 529 Antherce. . 
oblong, and emarginated. 1817 R. Jameson Char. Min . 
ia8 A ciystal is named emarginated, when every edge of 
tne primitive form is intercepted by a plane. 1870 Rollcs- 
Ton Anim. Life 19 The neural arches, .are. .emarginated. 

Emargination (/maud^in^'Jan). [as if ad. 
L. *emargindtion-em, n. of action f. cmargindre 
to Emarginate.] 

1. The process of cleansing wounds or sores by 
removing the morbid matter on the edges. 

1676 in Bullokar. 1678-96 in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey. 

X 882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Notching or indentation of the margin. 

1834 M c Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 251 They all 
have a widely opened.. shell, with neither operculum, emar- 
gination, nor syphon. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 21 The 
sternum has a wide lateral emargination. 

Emasculate (/mm'skittl^O, a. [ad. L. etnas- 
culat-us , pa. pple. of emasculare : see next.] 
= Emasculated, a. Castrated, deprived of virility. 
In lit. sense chiefly quasi-j7>. 

x88S Homilet. Rev. Nov. 403 The kadeshim or emascu- 
lates. 

b. fig. Unmanly, deprived of vigour ; weak, 
effeminate. 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 259 Of Spirits 
emasculate and sick. 1753 Smart Hop Garden With love 
Emasculate, and wine. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. vi. 
90 Too emasculate to trudge through cold and rain. 1867 
Con tenp. Rez\ VI. 169 German architecture is at once 
eclectic, scholarly, and emasculate. 

Emasculate (/mre-skitfb't), v. [f. L. emascu - 
hit-, ppl. stem of emasculd-rc to castrate, f. e out 
+ mascul-us, dim. of mas male.] 

1. trans. To deprive of virility, to castrate (a male 
person or animal). 

1623 Cockeram, Emasculate, to geld. 1662 Graunt 
Observ. Bills Mortality 48 If you emasculate fewer [lambs J. 
1744 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 104 Another invention .. was 
that of emasculating men. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. II. 221 Young cocks should be emasculated at three 
months old. 

2. transf. and fig. To deprive of strength and 
vigour; to weaken, make effeminate and cowardly ; 
to enfeeble, impoverish (language). 

1607 TorSELL.SVr/cKi'ryp Drones . . lacking their sting, and 
by that defect being as it were emafslculated. 1652 Bp. 
Patrick Serin, in J. Smith’s Sel. Disc . 555 Do not . .enervate 
your souls, .do not emasculate them. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1729) 26 'Tis the want of Salt, which emasculates the 
Virtue of Seeds. 1775 T. Sheridan Art Reading 88 The 
French have emasculated their tongue. _ 1848 De Quincey 
Protestantism Wks. VIII. 125 Is the lightning dimmed or 
emasculated ? 1876 M. Davies U north. Loud. 296 A reli- 
gion without thought is emasculated. 

b. esp. To take the force out of (literary com- 
positions) by removing what is supposed to be 
indecorous or offensive. 

1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope I. v. 274 Pieces that are not 
emasculated with this epidemical effeminacy. 1815 Southey 
Lett. 1x856) II. 395 How Gifford mutilates and emasculates 
my reviews. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xviii. (1879) 200, I 
..consented to emasculate my poems. 

+ 3. inlr. (See quot.) Obs. rare— 1 . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvii. 147 Mutation of 
sexes . . [is] observable in man . . though very few . . have 
emasculated or turned women. 

Ema'sculated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Deprived of virility ; castrated. 

1837 M. Donovan .Do/n. Ecott. II. 309 The flesh of the 
emasculated animal is universally preferred. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man II. xviii. 289 The emasculated bull reverts to 
tbe colour of the female. 

2. fig. ’ Unmanly, effeminate. 

1701 Collier M. Ant on. {1726) 97 The Legions. .Vectilia- 
nus found perfectly emasculated. 1850 Maurice Mor. fy 
Met. Philos, ted. 2) 215 The impression of a wretched 
emasculated age. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. it. 19 That 
emasculated caste, who shewed their quality, .by flying. 

Ema-sculating, ppl- a- U - as P rec - + " IN > ° -J 
fig. That deprives ol vigour or manliness ; weaken- 
ing, enfeebling. 

2741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage ii. 26 Opera..with 
its emasculating sounds. 1803 Wordsw. Scnn. Lib., Eng- 
land l the time is come. Wean Thy heart from its emac- 
iating food. x86o Smiles Self-Help. XL 284 The habit of in- 
tellectual dissipation, .cannot fail, .to produce a thoroughly 
emasculating effect. 

Emasculation (/maNskittUi-ym). [as if ad. 
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L. emasculatiojuem , noun of action f. e/nascttld-re 
tO EMASCULATE.] 

1 . The action or process of depriving of virility ; 
the state of impotence. 

1623. Cockeram 11, A Gelding of a man, emasculation. 
1721-1800 Bailey, Emasculation , a Gelding, Unmanning, 
or making Effeminate. 1849 Grots Greece (7^62) V. 11. Jxii. 
367 Tying down the patient while the process of emascula- 
tion was being consummated. 

2 . fig. The depriving of force, vigour, oi* man- 
liness ; making weak or effeminate ; pnidish ex- 
purgation of a literary work. 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes 22 The emasculations were 
some Scotch mans.^ 1815 Southey Lett . (1S56) II. 393 
As for his emasculations, they must be submitted to. 1865 
Fall Mall G. 12 Oct. 1 Centuries of emasculation and 
oppression under foreign and domestic tyranny. 1886 J. 
Ebsworth in Roxb. Ball. (18861 VI. 198 This emascu- 
lation looks like the notorious Lady Wardlaw's handiwork. 

Emas dilative (/mre’skifflAiv), a. [f. Emas- 
culate v . + -ive.] That tends to emasculate. 

1876 World No. X12. 12 The emasculative tendency of the 
Papacy. 

Emasculator (/'mre’skifflritoi). [a. L. evias- 
culdtor, agent-n. f. emasculare to Emasculate.] 
He who or that which emasculates. 

In mod. Diets. 

Emas dilatory (fmre'skifflat^ri), a. [f. prec.; 
see -oby.J That tends to or has the effect of 
emasculating. 

1885 E. P. Goodwin Serin, in Pulpit Treas. Dec. 469 
Teachings emasculatory of the Gospel. 
fEmastyce. Obs. rare- 1 . [? corruption of 
Hematite, bloodstone.] Some precious stone. 

C14 . . Tnndale's Vis. 2109 Emnstyce and charbokull. 

Emathites, ematite : obs. ff. Hematite. 
Ematte, obs. form of Emmet. 
ii Emamnche, a. Obs . rare— 1 . Her, [a. Fr 
cmmanc/it.] Of a shield : Divided into portions, 
having the form of a long narrow triangle. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gcntric 199 He beareth Emaunche, of 
arg. and Gewles. 

Emaung, obs. form of Among. 

Emayle, var. of Esmayle Obs ., enamel. 
y Embabui-nized, pfil. a. nonce-iud. [f. F. 
embabouiner + -ize -t* -ED 1.] Infatuated (with). 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxix. (1632) 126 Doting youth, 
embabuinized IFr. embabouinc] with this farie. 

Embace, -ing, var. ff. Embase, -ing. Obs. 
t Embado*metry. Obs. rare . [f. Gr. 
fdabov by land + -perpia: see -metky. Cf. Gr. 
kppa^opirpiKos.] Land-measurement. 

1570 Dee Math. Pre/. xfi To be certified of the content 
of any plaine Superficies .. which measuring, is named 
Embadometrie. 

+ EnibaiT, v. Obs. [f. En- + Bail sb. - (? or 
j 4 .S).] trails. To enclose in a ring. Hence Em- 
barling vbl. sb. 

J 593 Nasiie Christ's T. 276 A bbeke inckie hood embay- 
Hng her [the Moones] bright head. 1599 — Lent . Stujfc 
(1871) 22 The procerous stature of it, soembailing and gird- 
ling in this mount. 1623 Cockeram Eng, Diet. 11, A Com- 
passing about, circuit ion . . Embayling. 
t Embai-n, v. Obs. [ad. Fr. embaign-cr 
( Uodef.), f. Cfi' in + baigner to bathe. (Sec Bain v.)~\ 
trans. To bathe, steep. 

*593 Nasiie Christ's T. 13 b, I washed and embained thy 
filth. 1623 Cockeram, Embayncd , soaked. 

t Embai-t, v. Obs. [f. En- + Bait t\i] 
a. ? To attract by a bait ; r-lso/zV. b. To feed, 
glut (one’s malicel. 

1567 Drant Horace' sEpist. 1. xiii. E iiij, Such geare, As will 
embaite our Cesars eye. 1611 Florio, Adcscamlnto, an cm- 
baiting. Adescdre, t j embait. a 1620 T. Robinson Mary 
Magd. 531 The Crocodile can sorrowe to y* sight, And vnder 
sighes embaite his Ycnom’d spight. 

Embalnnce : see Em- prefix . 

E mb ale (embji-l), v. [f. Ex- + Bale jA 3 . Cf. 
F. cmballcr to pack up.] tram. To do up (goods) 
into bales or packages ; also fig. 

2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid. II. xxxui. 17 Gun- 
nies. . in use in Persia for embaling Goods. 1739 in Hatiways 
<1762) I. 1. viii. 39 There are conveniences for . . the 
embaling a thousand cloths. 1827 Carlyle Richter Misc. 
(xS6ol 10 Embalcd in some fantastic wrappage, 
t Emba‘ 11 , v. 1 Obs. [a. F. cmballc-r to pack 
up.] trails. To pack tip, do up into packages. 

* 59 ? Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. C27 The marchandize..they cm- 
ball it well with Oxe hides. 

Emball (emb§-l), Vi- [f. Ex- + Ball jfc] 

1 . trans. To encompass with a sphere. 

1580 Sidney ff Lady Pembroke in Farr’s S. P. Eliz .1 1845) 

I. 8j Thou sphcarc, within whose bosom play The rest that 
earth cm balk 1875 Browning Arisipph. Apol. 129 As lark 
cmballed by its own crystal song. 

2 . (See Emballing vbl. sb.) 

(i Emba’llage. Obs . rare. Also S ombalago. 
[a. F. emballagci] a. That in which anything is 
packed, b. The action or process of packing up. 

T714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 62 Wrappers, or other Embalage. 
*815 Sir W. Grant in G. Rose Diaries (i860' II. 522 At the 
time of the general emballagr, 
f Emba*lling, vbl. sb. [f; Emu all v,~ + -ing k] 

t ProK used in indelicate sen<e : explained by commentators 
ft-* * investing with the ball as the emblem 01 royalty 


1613 Shaks. Hcn.^ VIII, 11. iii. 47 For little England You’ld 
venture an emballing. 

f Emba’lm, sb. Obs. rare. [f. next.] - Spice 
for embalming. 

1642 G. Hughes Art of Embalming Dead. Saints 8 
The proposition of the confection of Embalme it selfe, to- 
gether with its force or vertue. 

Embalm (embalm), v. Forms: 4 enbaume, 
-bawme, 5 -bame, 6 en-, embaulme, -baum, 
-balme, 6 - embalm. Also 6 inbau(l)me, 7 im- 
balm(e. [ME. enbaume , a. F. embaume-r, f. cn- 
(see Ex-) + baumc Balm sb.] 

I. 1. To impregnate (a dead body) with spices; 
to preserve it from decay. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 16873 They, .wyth oynementes the body 
enbawmyd. £1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 676 Let the corse 
enbaume. a 1400-50 A lexaitder 3319 pan was his body en- 
bawmed * &, as he bede, graven. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
136/3 The body enbamed wytbin the tombe. 1570-6 Lam- 
barde Pcramb. Kent (1826)313 They had before his buriall 
embaulmed his body. x6xi Bible Gen . 1. 26 They imbalmed 
him and he was put in a coffin in Egypt. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII , iv. ii. 170, I was a chaste Wife to my Grave : Em- 
balme me, Then lay me forth. 2685 Jas, Cooke Marrow 
of Chirurgery (ed. 4) vi. iii. ii, The Heart, which may be 
embalm’d with the body. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 25 In 
Egypt they embalmed dead bodies with it [tar]. ‘ 1875 
Jowett Plato fed. 2) I. 457 The body when shrunk and em- 
balmed, as is the custom in Egypt. 

2. trans/. To preserve (a corpse) from decay by 
other means, as by cold, etc. rare. 

1856 Kane Ard.Expl. I.xix. 240 The frost has embalmed 
their remains. 

3. fig. a. To preserve from oblivion ; chiefly in 
good sense, to keep in sweet and honoured remem- 
brance. 

1675 Traherne Chr. Eth. xxi. 343 Being enbalmed as it 
were by eternity. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 118 
Some second Homer, in whose sheers his [Alexander’s] 
name might be imbalmed for ages to come. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson (1816) I. Introd. 1 That .. elegance of language 
in which he has embalmed so many. 2820 Hazlitt Led. 
Dram. Lit. 23 The lines ought to embalm hismemory. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. Conch iv, To embalm In dying songs 
a dead regret. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold I. iii. 166 That 
universal dread of poison which had embalmed itself in one 
of the commonest ceremonies of the feudal household. 

b. nonce-use. 

18. . (H. or J.?) Smith Address to a Mummy in Belzoufs 
Exhibition (last verse), Oh ! let us keep the soul, embalmed 
and pure in living virtue. 

II. 4. t a - To salve or anoint with aromatic 
spices, oil, etc. (obs.) b. To endue with balmy 
fragrance. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 107 pe bisshop pat blessed 30W 
and embaumede soure fyngeres. Ibid. xx. 86 With J >e blod 
of that barn embaunied and baptized. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys 79 For wyth heuynly deu she enbalmyd was. 1512 
Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. 36 With fragrant savour in- 
baumeth all the. house. 2563 Homilies 11. Excess Ap/>ar. 

» i5 In painting our faces.. in embalming our bodies 
ilton P. L. 11. 842 The buxom air, imbalm'd With 
odours. 1746-7 Hervey Mcdit. Contempt. (1818) 139 They 
reserve their richest exhalations to embalm his morning and 
evening walks. 2877 .Bry ant May Even.\\, Among the open- 
ing buds thy breathings pass, And come embalmed away. 

+ 6 . To steep (e. g. in poison). Obs. rare— 1 . 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 11. v. 90 Let flie ‘their darts and 
arrowes embalmed in venemotis hearbs. 

Embalmed (emba-md),///. a. [f. prec. + -edL] 
In senses pf the verb ; also, perfumed, fragrant. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf 1574 Her mouthe embawmed, de- 
lectable & mery. 1744 The Travels of the late Charles 
Thompson III. 286 Various small Instruments and Utensils 
denoting the Trade or Occupation of the embalmed person, 
when he was alive. 

t EmbaTment . Obs. [f. Emball v.i + -ment.] 
A package ; an envelope, wrappage. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. v. 186 Cipher.. our Merchants use 
to mark their.. Embalments. 

Embalmer (embamiai). Also 6-7 im-. [f. 
Emb alm v. + -er.] He wh o or that which embalms. 

1. One whose occupation it is to embalm dead 
bodies. 

2587 Golding De Mornay viii. 95 Imbalmers . . of deadc 
bodies. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 771 The Romans, .were not so 
good Embalmers as the Egyptians. 1700 Bickerst. detected 
m Swift's IVks. (1755) II. 1. 165 Undertakers, imbalmers, 
etc. 2744 The Travels of the late Charles Thompson III. 
289 The Embalmers having done their part, the body was 
delivered to the relations. 2775 Sheridan Duenna 1. iii, 
As .. embalmers serve mummies. x86x All V. Round V. 
14 The embalmer’s work from all decay Had kept his 
royal person. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xxii. 690 
A straggling suburb inhabited by the embalmers. 

2. fig. That which sweetly preserves from decay. 
2838 Emerson^/I'T-'x. (Bohn) II. 192 The religious sentiment 
is a mountain air* It Is the embalmer of the world. 

Embalming’ (emba*mii)), vbl.sb. [f. Ejibalsc 
+ -ing L] The action of the verb Embalm. Also 
alt rib. 

2530 Calisto ff Mel. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 60 Their embalm- 
ing and their unshamefacedncss. 1626 Bacon Syh’a § 771 
The Embalming..no doubt was of the best, 2647 H, More 
Poems Ded., The embalming of his name to Immortality. 
2685 Jas. Cooke Marrcnv of Chirurgery (ed. 4) vt. xtL ii, 
For Embalming having all things in readiness, etc. 2744 
Travels late Chas. Thompson III. 287 It seems ^ natural 
before I leave this subject to say something of the Egyp- 
tian manner of embalming human lxxliet. ^ 1867 Tkolloit. 
Chron. Barset 1. xliii. 3$* The embalming of her dear 


remains. X883 Harpes 's Mag. Alar. 539/2 Oh, that embalm, 
ing smell ! 

Embalmment (emba-miment). . Also - r « 
em-, imbalment, (7 embaulment). [f. Embalm 0 . 
+ -MENT.] 

. 1 . Impregnation of a corpse with aromatic spices, 
to prevent putrefaction. 

i66x Morgan Sph. Gentry in. viii. 81 The Egyptians we-* 
doctors in imbalment. 28x9 Southey in Q. Rro. XXI. ^5 
The Abazas. .have a strange way of procuring a natural" ra- 
balment for their beys. . 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 255 
An odour of embalmment. 

2. A preparation used for embalming. 

1620 7 ml. of Pilgrims (1848; 38 The red powder was a 
kind of Embaulment. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 1. 3 
The jEgyptians..by precious -Em ba 1 m en ts . . con t ri red the 
notablest wayes of integrall conservation. 2832 Blache, 
Mag. XXXII. 966 The people.. have.. torn away the cra- 
balments of the Idol Mummy, 

fig. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 40 The art of clear and strong 
language, .has, like an embalmment, preserved the memory 
of Denham. 

tEinbamma (embarma). Med. Obs . [a. Gr. 
ef-ipappa, {. hpL&atrrtiv to dip in.] -An appetizing 
sauce in which articles of food were dipped (before 
administration to an invalid). 

1623 Cockeram, Embamma , any sort of medicament or 
sauce good to create appetite. 1715 in Kersey. 1731 in 
Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 2884 in Syd. See. Lex. 
Emband, var. Imband obs., to form into a band. 
+ Emba’ndown v. Obs. . rare. Sc. [f. OF. 
phrase en band on synon. •with a ban don (see Ban- 
don sb., Abandon v.).] = Abandon. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 244 All that he has enbandownyt 
[v. r. embandownyt] is Till hys lord, 
f Emha’ne, V. Obs. rare. In 6 enbane. [f. 
En- + Bane.] trans. To poison. 

1587 Mirr. Magistr. 20 b, Beauty is the bait enbaneth 
many a bower, A meate two sweete in taste, that sauced is 
two sower. 

Embank (embce'gk), v. Also 7 imbank, v. 
[f. En- + Bank sb. 1 ; cf. Fr. embanquer. ] 

1. tj-ans. To enclose, shut in, confine, or protect 
by banks ; esp. to confine the course of (a river) 
by a mound, dyke, or raised structure of stone or 
other material. 

2700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 814 No River.. shall be rim- 
banked. 2770 Monthly Rev. 490 Embank the north side of 
the Thames. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 526 A.. lofty.. 
mound, .embanked one side of the river. 2808 J. Barlow 
Columb. 1. 527 York leads his wave, imbank’d in flowery 
pride. 1853 Kane Grinttell Exp. xl. (2856) 363 This hole 
was critically circular, .symmetrically embanked. 

b. To embank out : to exclude (the sea) by 
embankments. 

2822 in Picton L'poolMunic. Rec. (1886) 1 1 . 353 To embank 
out the sea at that place. . 

+ 2. intr. Of a ship : To run aground. Obs. 
[Cf. F. embanquer in this sense.) 

2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. fas. IV Wks. (27x2) 
The English ships, .embanked, and stuck moor’d upon the 
shelves. 

3. To cover with embankments; to cut into 


embankments. . 

2872 T. Ruskin Fors Clavig. II. xix. 23 The operation c| 
embanking hill-sides, so as to stay the rain-flow, is a won* 
of enormous cost and difficulty. 

Eniba-nked (embx'nkt), ppl. a. [f. Embaxk 
v. + -ed Slint in or confined by banks. 

• 1810 J. T. in Risdon's Sum, Devon Introd. 32 - < ‘ n ctT1 ' 
banked navigation. 

Embanking (cmbargkirj), vbl. sb. [ 1 . as P rcc * 

+ -ING 2 .] The, action or process of enclosing or 
protecting by banks. 

1662 Dugdale ititle\ History' of Imbanking and Dra^'ninc 

of divers Fenns. 1856 Olmsted Slave Slates 467 I ni. 
hanking has been going on. # 1864 H. SrENCLR ///«**• u 
Pnegr. 54 Cuttings, embankings, tunnellings. 

Embankment 1 (embrc’ijkmcnt). [f. Embax 


V. + -MENT.] - 

- 1. The action or process of embanking. 

1874 Heli*s Social Pressure iii. 50 For instance tlic em- 
bankment of the Thames. - 

2. A mound, bank, or other structure lor c 
fining a river, etc. within fixed limits. • 

2786 Burke Art. IV. Hastings Wks. 2842 II. 5^9 j?” 1 
..new and additional embankments in aid of the oju ■ 
a 1806 S. Horsluv Serrn. xxix. (1810) II. _4°4 , • r 

Babylon owed, .the embankments which confincu y' c ^. ' 

2832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries I. 4tjolhcisic • . 
defended from the water by’ earthen embankments- 
Cleopatra's Needle is on the Thames E m bankment- 
fig. 2875 Hamerton In fell. Lifex. ix. 3.54 Some solid C!Ti 

bankment of unshakable rule and resolution. 

3. A long earthen bank or mound, esp. 

raised for the purpose of carrying a road or 
railway across a valley. . t 

1810 J. T. in Risdon's Sum. Dr.vn Introd. 33 * , 

embankment, over which the canal is cameo. . 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 194 Early crops ma> . 
protected by .. embankments of earth . . at the no 
2862 Rep. E. I ml. Kaitw. Comp. 19 fhc cm ban kmc- - 
nevertheless, have not suffered more than was e l . 
.872 J. Rusk.n Fors Clavig . II. xix. rabpcvd *£>«£>, 
one-tenth of the sum you now give to build emban ^ r 
against imaginary enemies in building cmbanLiccn 
the help of people whom you may easily make > 
friends. 
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f Embankment 2 . rare . [f. Em- + Bank 
+ -MEKT.] A banking speculation; a bank ac- i 
count. Also attrib. 

1S13 Shelley in Hogg Life (1S58) II. 198 The embank- 
ment affairs in which I thoughtlessly engaged. 18.. Jef- 
frey Let. in Cockburn Life II. 365, I am sorry your em- 
bankment is no larger. Ibid. 429 And how does the embank- 
ment proceed ? 

Embannered (embce’najd), ppl. a. Also 9 
imbannered. [f. *cmbanner (f. En- + Banner) 

-f -ED 1 ; cf. It. imbandierare.) Arrayed under 
banners. 

1827 Pollok Course T. v. (i860) 141 Armies of the Saints, 
embannered. 1847 Craig, Imbannered , furnished with 
banners. 

ii E mb ap Ilium (embarfiz>m). Med. Ohs. [mod, 
L., ad. Gr. €fi&a<piov, f. (fi&aTrretv to dip in.] A 
small vessel in which food or medicine is put or 
measured, or in which it is dipped. 

27x5 in Kersey. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Embar (emba’i), v. Also (6 imber) 6-7 im- 
bar(re. [ad. F. embarrcr , f. en- (see En-) + bcirrc 
bar ; cf. Pr, and Sp. embarrar, It. imbarrare .] 

1 . traits. To enclose within, bars; to enclose, 
imprison. Also fig. arch . 

1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 27 If there bee anie sparke of 
Adams Paradized perfection yet imber d vp in the breastes 
of mortall men. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 44 Fast embar’d 
in mighty brazen wall. 1600 Fairfax Tasso in. tv. Three 
sides are sure imbard. Ibid, xn, i. Now in dark night was 
all the world embard. 1603 Florio Montaigne it. xii. (1632) 
314 There is great reason why the spirit of man should be so 
strictly embarred. 185s Singleton Virgil 1 . 42 The ground 
began, .the ocean to embar. 

2 . To oppose a barrier to ; to arrest, stop ; to 
interrupt. Also, to impede (commerce) by an 
embargo, arch, or Obs. 

1577 Holinshed Citron. II. 25/1 Not imbard from his 
posting pase, by reason the towne was not perclosed. 1583 
Stanyhurst Aeiteis 1. (Arb.) 30 Venus embarring his tale. . 
sweetlye replyed. 1603 Knollf.s Hist. Turks (1621) 290 
He ..lay readie to embarre the Turks passage .. out of 
Asia. 162a Bacon Hen. VII Wks. (i860) 398 The King . . 
embarred also all farther trade for the future, a i66z 
Heylin Laud 1. x6o Embarred their trade. 

t b. Law. To put a stop or end to ; to forbid 
by legislative enactment ; to bar (a claim, a title) 
«= Bab v. 5 b. Obs. 

1542-3 Act 34 fy 35 Hen. VIII, c. 20 (.title) An act to em- 
barre feined recouenesoflandes, wherin the kinges maiestie 
Is in reuercion. 1599 Shaks. lien. V, t. ii. 94 To imbarre 
their crooked Titles Vsurpt from you. 

t 3 . To exclude, prohibit, debar (a person) from 
an action. Rare const, to with inf. Obs. 

c 1506 Pltnnpton Corr. 201 Ye be aboutward against all 
right to irabarr & exclud my Chapleyn. 1562 Apol. Priv. 
Masse (1850) 9 Embarring none to communicate with him. 
*565 J ewel Kept. Harding (1611) n To imbarre the people 
from reading and vnderstanding of the Scriptures. 1582 
A r . T. (Rhem.) Pref., The Church doth it . . not to embarre 
them from the true knowledge of Christ. 1583 Stanyhurst 
Aencis iv, (Arb.) 107 What reason embars theym, sooni 
forreyn countrye to ferret? 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 107 So embarring them from all government in the 
common wealth. 

+ b. To refuse, deny (something) to a person. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. (1632) 837 The French 
made choise of the Burgundian to protect them, which could 
not be embarred to them. 

+ 4 . To lay (persons or property) under embargo. 
1647 M ay Hist. Part. 1. i. 9 The English, whose goods 
were thereupon imbarr’d, and confiscate. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. 79 The imbarring of all our Merchants in that 
kingdom. 

t 5 . To break inwards the bars of (a helmet). Obs. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xn. x, But Achylles brake hys 
targe & his helme he embarred. 

t Embarcadere. Obs. [a. Fr. embarcadere, ad. 
Sp. : see next.] See quot. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Embarcadere , a term used in 
America, signifying a place which serves as a port to some 
considerable place farther within land. 

II Embarcade’ro. rare . [Sp. f. cmbai car to 
Embark.] A wharf, quay. 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xxi. 219 The forest of masts 
along the embarcadero. 

Embarcation, var. of Embarkation. 
Embare: see Em- prefix. 
f Enib&'rg'e, sb. Obs. Also 7 imbarge, em-, 
imbargue ; corruptly -barque, -bark. [ad. Sp. 
embargo : see Embargo.] = Embargo. 

x524 Hellowes Gueuara's Ep. 53, I cannot tel what im- 
barge or stay.. you had.. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. IV. II. v. iii. 
362 In the great Imbarge he tooke all our Ships and goods 
in his Ports. 1651 Rcliq. Wotton. 104 After an Embark 
\cd. 1672 embarque, 1685 imbarque] of our ships in the river 
of Bourdeaux. 1656 B ram hall Replic. iii. 133 All Nations 
have their Imbargues, and prohibited goods. 

+ Emba*rge, obs. Also 7 imbarge, 
embargue, -barque, [f. prec. sb.] trails. To lay 
an embargo upon (ships or goods) ; to sequestrate, 
confiscate ; to arrest (.persons). Hence Emba’rg- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 555 (R.) Our merchants with their 
goods were em barged or arrested. 1617 Moryson It in. 11, 
11. ii. 140 The tvvelue ships, .were, .embarged(or arested) to 
serue the King. 1618-29 Duke's Acc . of Fleet in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) 1 . 187 Spain being the Enemy, our Mer- 


chant goods would be intbarged. 1624 [Scott] Vox Cecil 35 
The Duke . . embarg’d and confisk’d a world of Goods and 
Ships. 1657 Reeve God's Plea for Ninrveh 165 To em- 
barque our own Nation, to build Blockhouses against our 
selves. 

Hence Emba’rging, vbl. sb. 

a x6i8_Raleigh Ittvention of Shipping 37 The imbarging 
..of their Ships in Spaine. 

Embarge, var. of Imbarge, obs, to go on 
board a barge. 

. + EmbaTgement. Also 6 imbargment, 
7 embar quement. Obs. [f. Embarge v .* + 
- 3 IENT.] A placing under embargo. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (1857) 2 3^ Had made a great imbarg- 
ment and stay of the English merchants. 1590 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. Index ad fin.. The king of Spaines Commission 
for the generall imbargment or arrest of the English, etc. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. x. 22 Embarquements all of fury. 
Embargo (embaugt?), sb. Also 7 imbargo. See 
also Embarge. [a. Sp. embargo , n. of action f. em- 
bargar to arrest, impede, repr. a late L. type 
*imbarricarc, f. in- (see Ix-) + barra Bar. (Florio 
has imbargo as Italian.)] 

1 . A prohibitory order, forbidding the ships of 
a foreign power to enter or leave the ports of 
a country, or native ships to proceed thither, 
generally issued in anticipation of war. An em- 
bargo may also be laid on particular branches of 
commerce, for fiscal purposes. 

1602 Careiv Cormuall 19 b Had not the Imbargo with 
Spaine. .foreclosed this trade, 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. 
Syst. 33 An embargo. . is daily expected. 1808 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. iii The embargo appears to be approved. 
x86o Motley Nelherl. (1868) II. x. 71 The embargo was in- 
tended to injure the obedient Provinces and their Sovereign. 

2 . A suspension of commerce, either general or 
of some particular branch, imposed by municipal 
law. Also in phrases : To be under , to lay {on), 
to take off an embargo. 

165S-9 in Burton (1828) IV. 23$\And lay an em- 

bargo of all.. ships in the river of Thames. 1722 De Fof. 
Plague (Rtldg. 1884) 276 Trade was. .under a general Em- 
bargo. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 398 In order 
that they may take off the embargo. i86x May Const. Hist. 
(1863) II. xvi. 522 An embargo on the export of ^provisions. 
x 858 Rogers Pol. Econ. xxiii. (18761 25 Unless it place an 
embargo on the exportation of capital. 

3 . transf. and fig. A stoppage, prohibition, im- 
pediment. 

1693 E. Walker tr. Epictetus’ Mor. (1737) xiii, Thou on 
thy Feet may’st an Embargo lay. 1691-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. IV. 8 As if Religion had a kind of Imbargo laid upon 
it. 1824 Miss F errier Inker, xxxvii, G. complied with this 
embargo. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xiii. 143 An embargo 
on his prosperity. 

Embargo (embargo), v. Also 7-8 imbargo. 
See also Embarge. [f. Embargo si.] 

1 . To forbid (a vessel) to leave or enter a port ; 
to lay (vessels, trade) under an embargo. 

1755 Magens Insurances II. 31 They may be arrested or 
embargoed. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. x. (1872) 64 Ship 
seized and embargoed in the King’s name. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
22 May 697/2 To nave your ships embargoed, 
b. fig. To prohibit. 

1824 Byron Juan xv. 310 When Rapp the Harmonists 
embargoed marriage. 

2 . To seize, ‘ requisition ’ (ships or other means 
of transport, goods) for the service of the state. 

1755 Magens Insurances I. 68 If a Ship be embargo’d for 
the Service olf the Potentate in whose Fort she is. x8xo 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 529 They must embargo 
means of transport. 1879 Dowden Southey \ ii. 48 Every 
carriage.. being embargoed for the royal service. 

3 . To seize, impound, confiscate. 

1650 R- Stapylton Stradns Lenv C. JVdrrcs vi. 34 Mer- 
chants. .weere clapt up prisoners, and their Goods.. lmbar- 
goed. 1798 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 50, I embargoed the 
likeness for you. 

+ Emba’rk, sb. Obs. rare. In 7 embarque. 
[f. next vb. : cf. Sp. cmbarco. ] = Embarkation. 

1654 L’Estrange Chas. /, 136 Being after his embarque, 
twice driven back by tempest. 

Embark (embauk), v. Forms : 6-S embarque, 
(6 enbarque), 6-7 imbarke, 7-8 imbark, -que, 
6- embark, [ad, F. embarquer, a com. Romanic 
word = It. imbarcare , Pr., Sp., Pg. embar car late 
L. imbarcare, f. in- (see In-) + barca Bark sb.-) 

I. trans. 1 . a. To put on beard ship, make to 
go on board, b. Of the ship : To receive on 
board. c. refi. = 3 a. 

xssoNicolls Thucyd. 20 The Corinthians who. .had thair 
people embarqued. Ibid. 52 b, One part of them embarqued 
themself. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , m Prol. 5 You haue seene 
The well-appointed King at Douer Peer, Embarke his Roy- 
altie. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 89 And therupon im- 
barking themselues with all things necessary. 1621 If an)' 
master doe permit, .any person, .to imbarque. .any parcell. 
1705 Otway Orphan v. vii. 2x03 The Vessel. .Where all the 
Treasure of my Soul’s embargo'd. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. 4- F. 
Il.xxxvi. 329 They always embarked a sufficient number of 
horses. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 235 Then embark- 
ing, .his troops, Cortes crossed the river. 1885 MancJi . 
Exam. 25 Mar. 4/7 The Osborne will.. embark the Prince. 
2 . transf. and fig. ; csp. To invest (money) in a 
commercial undertaking ; to involve (a person) in 
an enterprise. + Also refi. = 3 b, 4. 

1584 R. Scot Discos’. Witcher . x. vi. 147 Such would be 
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imbarked in the Ship of fooles. 1642 Rogers Naaman 31 
The soule.rimbarkes her selfe in this error, by the con- 
ceit of her wealth, health, youth. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. 111. (1702) I. 206 He . .embark'd himself in Publick em- 
ployments. a 1674 — Life (175x1 III. 956 Such an Alliance 
. .as might embark them against France. 1742 Middleton 
Cicero \ II. ix. 2 Age rendered him wholly unfit.. to em- 
bark himself in an affair so desperate. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Hill <5- Vail. ii. 20 A few thousand pounds, which he em- 
barked., in an ironwork. 

II. intr. for refi. 

3. To go on board ship ; to take ship. 

a. lit. Const. fi?r (the destination). 

1580 Sidney Arcadia v. 448 Forthwith imbarqued for 
Byzantium. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlix. 227 Our 
Gallants did imbarke each-wheare. 1693 Tempi.e Man. Wks. 
1731 1 . 456 Prince and Princess embarqu'd for Holland. 1735 
Yorz Donne’s Sat. viii.27The ark Where all the Race of Rep- 
tiles might embark. 1757 Burke Abridgrn . Eitg. Hist. Wks. 
X. 173 Caesar.. accordingly embarked with the infantry. 
1816 Shelley Alastor 304 A restless impulse urged him to 
embark. 1856 Kane Arc/. Exit. Il.xxviii. 282 We., joyously 
embarked again upon a free lead. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1635 Quarles Embl, Introd. (1718) 3 Blest soul, that here 
embark’st: thou sail’st apace, a 1667 Cowley Bk. at Oxford 
Wks. 1710 II. 548 The sacred Ark, Where all the World of 
Science does imbark. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesm. (1841) I. 
vii. 55 The same Creditors will embark with you again. 

4. To engage in a business or undertaking, as 
in ■war, commerce, or the like. 

1640 Selden Laws Eng. 1. Ixiii. (1739^ 128 [He] imbarqued 
together with the Laity against the growing power of the 
Clergy. 1787 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries ti86o) I. 67 Prussia 
being completely embarked. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. (1865) 
I. in. xviii. 249 Friedrich Wilhelm . . had been forced . . to 
embark in that big game. 1869 Rogers Adam Smith’s 
W. A r . I, Pref. 23 Had he not suffered himself. . to embark 
in the. .most disastrous of. .wars. 

Embark, var. Imbark, Obs. , to enclose in bark, 
t Emba'rkage. Obs. rare — 3 . Also 6 im- 
barkage. [f. Embark v . 1 + -age.] — Embarkation. 

1577 Hellowes Gneuara’s Citron. 54 Traiane was con- 
strained. .to hasten his imbarkage. 

Embarkation (embajkci-Jbn). Also 6-9 
-cation, S imbarkation, -cation, [a. F. embar- 
cation, f. embarquer Embark vf] 

1. The action or process of embarking, lit. 8c fig. 
CX645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. in. xviii. 26, I can find no 
commodity of imbarcation at Saint Males. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. 23 Very sollicitous for the Embarcation of the 
Army. 1790 Beatson Nav. $ Mil. Mem. 1 . 172 To hasten 
the embarkation of the troops. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. VI. 6, 1 shall delay the embarkation. 1S69 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xii. 222 The point of embarcation 
was close by the . . abode of Godwine. 

attrib. 4884 Pall Mall G. 16 Sept. 8/2 The embarkation 
list.. will include twenty-three officers. 

t 2. concr. A body of troops embarked, gone or 
put on board ship. Obs. 

1720 Lond. Getz. No. 5877/r The Transports.. were taking 
on Board the third. .Imbarkation. 1757 Burke Abridgrn. 
Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 252 Another and much greater embark- 
ation followed. 

f3. A vessel, boat. Obs. [cf. F. embarcation, 
Sp. cmbarcacion '. ] 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2525/1 They have . . taken divers . . 
small Embarkations. 1705 Ibid. 4115/4 Sloops, and other 
Imbarcations. 1781 Rennell in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 106 
Embarkations . . traverse the inundation. 1804 H. T. Cole- 
brooke Husb. of Bengal UZ06) 10 The peasants repairing to 
the market . . on embarkations. 1807 Southey Espriella’s 
Lett. (1814) II. 179 A . . rotten and crazy embarkation. 

Embarked (embaukt, poet, embirrktd), ppl. a. 
Also 7 embarqued, imbarked, imbarqued. [f. 
Embark v.* +-edIJ That has gone or been put 
on board ship. 

1590 Siiaks. Mids. N. n. i. 127 Marking th' embarked 
traders on the flood. 1592 — Veit, 3- Ad. 818 Gazing upon 
a late-embarked friend. 

Embarking’ (embaukig), vbl. sb. Aho 6 im- 
barquing. [f. Embark v . 1 + -1 kg 1 .] The action 
of the verb Esibark. Also attrib, 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Embarcadnra, embarking. 2633 
Stafford Pac. Hib. (1821) viii. 324 The want of wind 
hinders them in the irabarquing Ports. 1768 Blackstone 
Coinnt. iv. 154 The statute 8 EJiz. c. 3. makes the transport- 
ation of live sheep, or embarking them on board any ship, 
for the first offence forfeiture of goods. 

Embarking (embdukig),///. a. [{. as prec. 

+ -in G 2 .] That- embarks. 

2856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 
The noise of embarking emigrants. 

Emba’rkment. Now rare. Also 6 era- 
barkement, 6-7 imbarkment, 7 embarque - 
ment. [f. Embark v - 1 + -ment.] = Embarkation 2. 

2596 Life of Scanderbeg 407 His embnrkement and depar- 
ture. 2598 Barret . Theor, Warres 1. ii. 12 Skilfull .. at 
imbarkments. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 210 Speaking of 
Paris.. in his embarquement for Helen. 1672 Davenant 
Play-house to be Let (1673) 8q We may find this place For 
our imbarkment free. 1750 Beawes Lex Mcrcat.i 1752) 6 
Embarkments were made for the Holy Wars. 28x3 Southey 
Nelson I. 159 The embarkment and removal of British 
property. 1886 Times 6 Jan. 12/3. 

TTmbannent. Obs. In 7 Imb-. [f. Embar 
v. + -ment.] The action of the verb Embar ; an 
embargo, prohibition, hindrance. 

1606 Warner Albion's Engl. xv. xcvii. 387 But many 
years twixt them and vs hath been Imbarroent. 1620 tr. 
Boccaccio’s Dream 33 No imbarment remained tut remem- 
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brance of the Marquesse. 1623 Whitbourn Disc. Newfound l . 

41 We little feare . . the Imbarments of any Prince. 
Embam, var. of Imbarn, obs., to garner. 
Embarque, obs. var. Embark. 

Embar que, -merit, var. ff. Ehbarge, -ment, 
obs. 

Emba*rras, sb. Also 7-8 embarass, em- 
barrass. [a. F. embarras obstacle, embarrass- 
ment ; cf. It. imbarrazzo , Sp- embarazo, Pg. em- 
bargo, related to F. embarfer , f. en~ (see En-) + 
bar re Bar.] 

1. = Embarrassment, in various senses. Obs. 
exc. as Fr. (anbara); now chiefly in phrase cm- 
barras de rich esse * embarrassment of riches , the 
state of having more wealth than one knows what 
to do with ; usually 

1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 13 The greatest embarras 
that I have, .how to behave myself to Sir H. Bennet. 1677 
Temple L ct.Sir % Williamson Wks. 1751 II. 434 How great 
an Embarass Count Kinski Is like to bring upon you there. 
17x0 Berkeley Print* Hum. Knowl. § 25 Clear the First 
Principles of Knowledge from the embarras and delusion of 
words. 1756 Foote Eng;, fr. Paris u, Aid me to escape this 
embarras. 1778 Aptkqrpe Preval. Chr. 220, I think jt 
impossible to clear up Cicero’s embarras. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. II. ii. 157 He received us . . with som e. embarras. 
1866 Livingstone Jml. (1873) I. Introd. 8 He has an em- 
barras de richesses. 

2. U. S. ? Pronounced (embse ras). See qnot. 

1867 S^YTH Sailor* S Word-bk. , Embarras, au American 

term for places where the navigation of rivers.. is rendered 
difficult by the accumulation of driftwood. 

Embarrass (embse'ras), v. Also 7“S em- 
barass, 8 imbarrass. [ad. K. embarrasses , lit. ‘ to 
block, obstruct f. embarras : see prec.] 

1. brans. To encumber, hamper, impede (move- 
ments, actions, persons moving or acting). 

1683 Temple Man. Wks. X731 I. 376 The Character, of 
Ambassador, which would delay or embarass me with 
Preparations of Equipage. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) II. 11. § 2. 2 Hannibal, .ran to the assistance of his 
.troops, who were thus embarrassed. 1803 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. II. 53 note. The state of the rivers . . will em- 
barrass the enemy in a considerable degree. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng;. 11858; II. ix. 402 A general council would, .em- 
barrass their movements. 

b. pass. Of persons: To be ‘in difficulties’ 
from want of money ; to be encumbered with 
debts. Cf. Embarrassed ppl. a ., Embarrassment. 

2. To perplex, throw into doubt or difficulty. 

1672 Vii.liers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 41 The 

People being embarrast by their equal ties to both. 1673 
DrydeN Marr. a la Modex. i, Pray do not Embarrass me. . 
Embarrass me ! what a delicious French word do you make 
me lose upon you too ! 1724 Du Foe Mem. Cavalier {1840) 
X51 The king embarrassed with these difficulties., calls a 
great council. 1773 Monboddo Lanptage (1774) 1. 1. ix. X23 
Could not conceive and argue . . without imbarrassing his 
thoughts. 1824 Travers Dis. Eye led. 3- 332 Such a cir- 
cumstance may embarrass an operator. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. (1864) III. vi. Hi, 418 Frederick ..embarrassed them 
with the choice among five prelates. 

3. To rend< ^ difficult or intricate; to complicate 
(a question, etc.). 

1736 Butler Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 80 One irregularity 
after another embarrasses things to such a degree, that, etc. 
X77X Goldsm. Hist. Eng. Pref. ii, They have effectually 
embarrassed that road which they laboured to shorten. 
1778 Br. Lowtii Isaiah Notesfed. 12)206 The word.. seems 
to embarrass the sentence. x8i8 > Cruise Digest VI. 25, I 
do not apprehend that this case will be embarrassed by that 
decision. 1876 E. Mellor Pries th. iv. 154 This designation 
by their ordinary names, .must embarras every theory which 
involves a substantial change. 

Embarrassed (embre'rast), ppl. a, . [f. prec.] 
X. Of a road, a channel, etc. : Made difficult by 
obstructions; full of obstructions. Now only Jig. 

1727 A. Hamilton. New Acc. E. Did. I. xxiv. 205 Its 
[a river’s] Passage inward is . . cm harassed with Rocks. 
1796-7 Instr . ff Reg. Cazratry u8i$ 183 If the ground is at 
all embarrassed, the line cannot incline. x86o Tyndall Glac. 
1. § 26. 193 A less embarrassed field of operatiops. 

2. Of persons, their movements or actions : 
Hampered by difficulties, impeded. 

b. Involved in money difficulties. 
x853 Spectator 30 June 877/;_Sums of that kind are not 
spent by an embarrassed State without the gravest reason, etc. 

3. a. Perplexed (in thought), b. Confused, 
constrained (in manner or behaviour). 

1683 D. A. A rt Converse 107 Their utterance is embarass'd 
and unensie. 1761 Churchill Rescind (R.) Awkward, em- 
barrass’d, stiff, without the skill Of moving gracefully. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Joum. <17781 II. 198 As much embarrassed 
as..thc lady could be herself. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xxiit, 'lush, faihcr Glover,’ answered the embarrassed 
victor. 1875 Hamekton hit ell. Life \n. ix. 270, I was the 
embarrassed and unwilling witness. 

4. Of expressions, narratives, etc. : Involved, 
confused. 

1750 Jortin Erasiu. II. 623 That the periods are rather 
too Ion?, and embarassed 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 517 
Embarrassed^ obscure, and feeble sentences. x863 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng._ 1. 291 Subjects have been set aside., 
to prevent the narrative from becoming embarrassed. 

E mb arras scdly (cmbnrrastli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ * BY *“.] In an embarrassed manner. 

1883 Bret Haute in Lea gut. Mag. July 320 She coughed 
embarras* cdly. 


Embarrassing 1 (embarrasig), ppl. a. [f. Em- 
barrass + -ING 2 .] That embarrasses. 

' 1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 537 The general question of ampu- 
tation. .is found in practice difficult and embarrassing. 1849 
Prescott Pent (1850) II. 46 This was an embarrassing 
situation for the Spaniards. • 1853 Grote Greece 11. Ixxxvii. 
XI. 357 An attack.. amidst embarrassing woods and rocks. 

Embarrassingly (embarrasigli), adv.. [f. 
prec. + In an embarrassing manner ordegree. 

x83x Daily Nezvs 5 Feb. 5/5 Randolph Churchill . . was 
embarrassingly cheered. x88z J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. 
xxvii. It was embarrassingly conspicuous and oppressive. 

Embarrassment (embarrasment). [f. Em- 
.barrass + -ment ; cf. obs. Fr. embarrassemenii\ 

1. The process of embarrassing {rare ) ; em- 
barrassed state or condition : 

a. of (or with reference to) affairs, circum- 
stances, etc. ; often in pecuniary sense. 

1676 Coles, Embarasment , a perplexing, intangling, hinder- 
ing. 1849 Cobden Speeches 62 Difficulty and embarrassment 
in ..the agricultural districts. ci8$oArab. AVj.(Rtldg-) 354 
The embarrassment of Noureddin’s affairs. 1853 Bright Sp. 
India 3 June, A state of embarrassment and threatened 
bankruptcy. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 56 Political em- 
barrassment and domestic want provoked attacks upon the 
dealers in corn. x88o L. Stephen Popexx. 139 He managed 
to run through a splendid fortune and die in embarrassment. 

b. Perplexity, sense of difficulty or hesitation 
with regard to judgement or action; ’constrained 
feeling or manner arising from bashfulness or 
timidity. 

1774 Burke Sp. Electors of Bristol , If my real, unaffected 
embarrassment prevents me from expressing my gratitude to 
you as 1 ought. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, vii. (1813) 99 Bad 
weather occasions hurry and embarrassment. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth vi, There was embarrassment on the maiden’s 
part. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tovzx. 26 Noticing a certain 
embarrassment in her husband’s manner. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola (x88o) I. 1. viii. 124 Ready speech that prevents a 
blush from looking like embarrassment. 1874 Morley Com - 
Promise 1 1886) 84 Any embarrassment in dealing with it. .is 
a weakness that hinders social progress. 

C. Confusion of thought or expression. 

2752 Johnson Rambler No. 169 p 13 He seldom suspects 
his thoughts of embarrassment. r 

2. Something which embarrasses ; an impedi- 
ment, obstruction , encumbrance. In pi. often = 

‘ pecuniary difficulties’. 

1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 33 Embarrassments., 
hindering us from going the nearest way to our own good. 
175X Johnson Rarnbl. No. 159 *6 Diffidence, .compensates 
its embarrassments by more important advantages. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Fug. II. 65 In the hope of extricating 
himself from his embarrassments. 1862 Trench Mirac. i. 103 
She was evidently distressed at the embarrassments of that 
humble household. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. <$• Dogma 157 To 
be felt by them as an embarrassment to the cause of Jesus. 
Embarrel : see Em- prejix. 
tEmba*rren, v. Obs. or arch. [f. En- + 
Barren.] brans. To make or render barren, un- 
fertile, unproductive, lib. and Jig. 

16x7 Feltham Resolves 11. ix, The Ashes from. .Vesuvius 
..embarren all the fields about it. Ibid. 1. xviii, Like salt 
marshes that lye low., [the poor] are . .embarrened with a 
fretting care. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840^ 1. 546 The most 
generous and vigorous land will in time be embarrened. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 364 Like to Java’s drear 
waste they embarren the heart. 

+ Em:barrica do, v. Obs. [f. Sp. cmbarricado 
a barricade.] ■= Barricade v. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. vi. (1632) 505 In haste, .to em- 
barricado . . any lodgement or quarter. 2630 J. Tavlor 
(Water P.) Wks. 11. 243/2 Coaches, .serued as a wall to em- 
barricado and fortifie their campe. 

+ Emba'rring', vbl. sb. Obs. ff. Embar v. + 
-ixg i.] The action of the verb Embar: a. the 
action of prohibiting, or withholding ( from a 
person) ; b. the action of laying an embargo upon 
(a person). 

1563 Man tr. M usculus' Common-pl. 28 b, Some doe define 
lawe to be.. the embarryng of that which is wrong. 1566 
T. Stapleton Ret. XJntr. Jeivcll i. 9 The embarring of this 
holy sacrament from excommunicated persons. 2649 Milton 
Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 389 The imbarring of all our Merchants 
in that Kingdom. 

+ Embase (emb?-s), v. Obs. or arch. Forms : 
6-7 embace (7 -bass), imbace, -base, 7- embase. 
[f. Ex- + Fr. has. Base a. (OF. had embaissicr 
late L. type *imbassidre , of equivalent formation.] 

1. a. To lower (physically), b. To give a 
lower direction to. 

2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. I. 92 When God . . 
Embast the Valleys and embost the Hills. 1595 Spenser 
Sotin. xii, And to the ground her eic-lids low erobaseth. 
2644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 29 The Gunner .. must . . imbase 
the mouth [of his gun]. 

c - fig- 

a 2564 Becon Art. Chr. Relig. proved (1844' 433 At the 
Lord's table let us not embase ourselves to look upon the 
bread and cup that be there set forth. 1693 South Semi. 
288 Embased the very standard of good and evil. 

2. To lower in rank, dignity, office, condition, 
or character; to humble, humiliate; often with 
the sense of degrade, make base. Also rejl. 

*57 * Golding Calvin on Ps. xxiii. 2 Disdeyneth not to 
embace himself, .for our sake. 1587 — De Mo may xxiv. 
355 To violate or imbace the thing that was heldc to be so 
holy. 2612 Drayton Poty-clb. ix. 237 With the iearme of 
Welsh, the English now cmba.sc The nobler Britans name. 


2642 Lifc Dk. Buckhm. in Select, fr. Harl. Mis:. (3-^ 
278 No.. ignoble end. .which may. .embase the frtedo^cf 
my poor judgment. 2737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible n. (1740^2-2 
Continual servitude of body had imbased their Spirits. 

L. Hunt Indicator N 0 64 (2822) II. 96 It is pure self-revoh. 
ing selfishness that ‘ embases and embrutes’. 1814 f< ec 
Em basing PPl . a .] 

3. To lower (coin or commodities) in price or 
value, transf. and Jig. To take away the take 
of, depreciate, discredit, undervalue. 

1577 Holinshed Citron. III. 21 92/1 The teston coined fer 
twelue pence, and in the reigne of king Edward embased by 
proclamation to six pence. 2594 R. Parsons Cot fer. Success 
1. y. 120 That no man may think we mcane to imbase that 
which we esteme in so high degree. 2657 Reeve Qds 
Plea 42 This is to vilipend greatnesse, or to embase noble- 
nesse. 1668 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 243 As the high 
rate of Usury doth imbase Jands. 2698 South Semi. ix. 
(1843HI. 134 A temper of mind which will certainly embase 
and discommend all our services. 

4. To debase (coin) by a mixture of alloy; lit. 
and Jig. Said also of the alloy. 

[see Embasing vbl. jA] 2594 West Symbol. 11. § 216 
Embase, shave, file, clippe, wast or empaire the currant coin. 
2627 Feltham Resolves 1. xviii. Wks. <1677)32 It will imbue 
even the purest metal in man. 2679 Burnet Hist . Ref. 11865} 
1. 26 To raise money, not ]>y embasing the coin, but by era- 
basing the Christian religion. 2701 W. Wotton Hist. Rant 
314 He embased thecurrent coin. 2752 [seeEMBASiNGr//.i&] 
b. transf. and Jig , . To take away the excellence 
of ; to corrupt, impair, vitiate. 

2625 Bacon Ess. Love (Arb.) 449 Wanton love Corrupteth, 
and lmbaseth it. a 1626 — Sylva § 575 The Vertue of the 
Seed, .in a Tree, .is embased by the Ground, to which it is 
removed. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. ix. (1669) 56/2 
Sever'd from that soil and dross which embassed it. c 1660 
South Serm. (1715) I. 37 A Pleasure embased with no ap- 
pendant Sting. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God I. i.\. 2:5 
Those Vanitys. .Embase my Nature. 

tEuiba'sed, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] - 
Abased, Debased, in various senses. 

1602 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 54 The debtor may pay 
the det in the coin embased. 1627 Spced England Abr. VL 
§ 4 An earthen Pot hoarded with store of Roman Coincs— 
stamped vpon imbased siluer. 1647 N % Bacon Hist. Disc. 
xxii. 63 This was a trick of imbased times. 1640 Miltov 
Ei/cott. x\. (Bohn) 367 An imbased flexibleness to the .. con- 
trary dictates of any factions. 

t Emba’Sement. Obs. [f. as prec. + -me.nl] 

1. A lowering in place, dignity, power, etc.; 
degradation ; - Abasement, lit. andyfc. 

I S7S Fenton Golden Epistles 95 This wonderfull em- 
basement of estate whiche the sonne of God tookevpP 0 ^ 
him. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. iii. xo They esteemed 
it a great imbasement for such to be in Gods debt. 1035 
Barkiffe Milit. Discip. (1643) iii. 347 Suffering too much 
imbasement, as being often undervalued. 1656 Jeases 
Mixt. Schol Div. 60 Earthly mindedness . . is a great de- 
pressure and embasement thereof. 1692 South Semi. fill, 
iv. (R.) The pleasures of sjn ..receive a further embase- 
ment. .from the super-addition of a curse. 

2. A debasement of precious metal by mixture 
of base metal ; = Abasement 3.- Also fig. 

1677 Hale Contempt, it. 65 The very Soul of Man ..re- 
ceives a Tincture and an imbasement by them. 1709 
hope Paraph. IV. 65 Most of Us have.. Vices, for an Allay 
and Embasement to our. .Vertues. 

Embasiate, var. of Embassiate, els. 
t Emba’sing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ing. 1 ] 
The action of the verb Embase, in various senses. 

2551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 50 
hauncynge and imbasyng of coyne. 2581 J. Bell Hadden s 
Auszv. Osor. 46 Peruse you y e Psatmes..you findem them 
..humilitie, knowledge, and embacyng of a mans seu e - 
2653 Milton Hirelings (Wks. 1851) 381 The frequent im- 
basing of his [some Gentleman’s] Sons with illiterate ; anu 
narrow Principles. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 24 2 10 

the embasing of the coin. 

Em'ba'Sing' (emiv'-sil]), ppl. a. arch. [<• as 
prec. + -ING-.] In senses of the verb. 

J652 Benlowes Thcoph. 11. xxi. 26 Your glorious Nature s 
by embasing sin brought low. a 1665 J. GoonwiN FltUa »• 
the Spirit 11867) 423 It is a matter of., imbasing * 

the creature man. 1844 Ld. Houghton Ment . Many ocam 
230 And would" my spirit from earth’s embasing rule *>c 
in this moment riven. 

Embassade (embased). Obs ; or arch. Ah® 
5 enbassed, enbassade, 7 Sc. embassuid. L^‘ 
Ambassade, of which this is a less frequent vat.] . 

1. The mission or function of an ambassador, 

= Ambassade i. .. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, tv. iii. 32 When youdispr^ 
ine in my Embassade. 2602 Holland Pliny 491 I • Ju, y. ’ 
and T. Coruncanus . . were put to death, notwithstan 
they came in embassade to her. . . 

2. A body of persons (or a single person) sc. 
on a mission, or as a deputation, to or from a 
sovereign ; an ambassador and his suite ; ** AJ * 
RAS8ADE 2. 

14B0 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliu. 325 AUo thU V*. 
cam a grctc enbassade in to englond. 1494 FauyaNIV. 

45 He sente to hym an enbassed. Ibid. iv. l* vv ". 53 * 
Embassade shuld l»e made vnto the Kynge of O 1 cl tT 
taync. isst in Strypc Eccl. Mem . II. I. it. J ‘ 

coming of great embassades or foreign princes. 

3. The message sent or delivered by an amw 

sador; = Ambassade 3. f . 

2508 Fisher Seven Ps Ps. cxliiT. it. (15^ K ' h 
to shewc thyne enbassade. i6ot R. Johnson LOS 
Comnnu.t 2603) 57 In this counscll . . they con*uit 01 eu •*“ 
jalds. 
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4 . quasi- a/v. On an embassy, rare. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ccxix. [can*.] 677 Howe the 
frencbe kyng. .had sente a knyght of honour embassade to 
hym. 1596 Spenser Hyrnne Beautic 252 But when her 
words embassade forth she sends. 

Embassador (embre'sadai). Variant form of 
Ambassador *, now obs. in England, though in 
frequent use during the early part of the present 
century. In the U. S. this form, which is recom- 
mended by the analogy of Embassy, is still pre- 
ferred. For examples see Ambassador f$. 
Embassadorial, var. of Ambassadorial. 

1832 Blackvo. Mag. LXXI. 557 He thought it becoming 
his ambassadorial position. 

Embassadress, obs. var. of Ambassadress. 
Embaseadry, var. of Ambassadrt, Obs. 
Embassage (cmbas^). arch . Also imb-. 
[A variant (in mod. archaistic use more frequent) 
of Ambassage, q. v. In ordinary language super- 
seded by Embassy.] 

1. The sending or despatch of ambassadors, or 
of an ambassador. 

1361 T. N [orton] C ah ins Inst. ill. ii. (1634I 272 That 
liberal Embassage by which God reconcileth the world to 
himselfe. 1839 Veowell A tic. Bret, C/t. v. <1847) 48 The 1 
embassage to Rome may be accounted for. 2881 Contemp. 
Rev. Apr. 569 Thy torrent coursers flee With thunderous 
embassage to the great Sea. 

2 . The business confided to, or message con- 
veyed by, an ambassador. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 179 These wordes were 
..gyuen to hym as the embassage of god. 1380 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 440 Let it embassage beare your grieues to 
show. 1621; Quarles Estheriyjij) 34 Nor did they question 
whether, .false the Prophet were, that brought th’ Embas- 
sage. 1821 Scott Kettilw. xvli, I had settled to send thee 
thither upon a secret embassage. 

3 . The position of an ambassador; ambassador- 
ship. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 1 (1873) 11 Cameades the 
philosopher came in embassage to Rome. 1677 Govt. Venice 
279 To .. lessen any thing of the Honours of his Embass- 
age. 1863 P. S. Worsley Poems <5- Trans l. 6 So shall my 
vast renown of embassage Flash wide conviction. 

4 . A body of persons sent on a mission, or as 
a deputation, to or from a sovereign, etc.; the 
ambassador, his retinue, and surroundings. 

1621 G. Sasdys Ovid's Met. vn. 139 The Attick ship . . 
Which Cephalus, and his embassage, bore. 1663 Marvell 
Cory. xltv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 92 note. To make me goe along 
with him Secretary to those Embassages. 1829 Scott Anne 
of G. via, The members of the embassage. 

+ Embassato'rial, a. Oh. [f. med.L. embas- 
salor Ambassador +-ial.] = Ambassadorial. 
<22734 North Exam. in. vii. 40 Embassatorial Letters, 
t Emba’ssatrix, var. of Ambassatrix. Obs. 

A female ambassador, an ambassador’s wife. 

<1x734 North Exam. 479 Here was .. an Embassatrix 

resident. 

Embassed, -et, var. ff. Embassade, -iate. 

+ Emba’ssiate. Obs. Also 5 inbasset, 6 
e mb asset, embasiate. [var. of Ambassiate, q.v.] 

= Embassy. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 112 In thyn hey inbasset, Lord, I xal 
go. 14. . Lydg. Thebes (E. E. T. S.) 1848 With hool them- 
pris of the enbassyat. CX470 Henry Wallace vi. 134 An 
inbasset to bryng ane uncouth queyne. 1513 More Rich. 
Ill Wks. 58/2 He sent otter in embassiate, the Erie of 
warwike. Ibid. 60 Embasiate. 2530 Palsgr., Embasset, 
embassade. 

Embassy (e-mbasi). Also 6 pi. imbases. 
[A variant ^now almost the only current form) of 
AMBASSY, q.v.] 

I . The function or office of an ambassador; also, 
the sending of ambassadors. 

XS79 J. Jones Present. Bodie <5- Soule 1. xxiii. 43 To toyle 
in imbases. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L . I. i. 35 Here comes in 
Embassie The French Kings daughter. 1669 Temple Let. 
Wks. 2731 II. 196 Lord Falconbndge, who is going on an 
Embassy. 1799 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 16 various 
embassies ana military preparations on the part of Tippoo 
Sultaun. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten V. 

II. 564 They thought it. .liberal in them to reserve for their 
former chief some embassy or other. 

f 2 . The message committed to or delivered by 
an ambassador. Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 6 Silence (good mother) heare the 
Embassie. 1615 Heywood Feu re P rent zscs 1. i. (1874) II. 
218 Didst thou deliver our strict Embassie. 

3 . The body of persons sent on a mission, or as 
a deputation, to a sovereign, etc. ; the ambassador 
and his retinue, with their surroundings ; also, 
the official residence of the ambassador. 

1671 Milton P. R. iv. 67 Embassies from regions far re- 
mote. 1764 Gray Corr. w. Nicholls { 1843) 59 A half promise 
of being declared secretary to the embassy. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico (1851) I. 269 The embassy, consisting of two Aztec 
nobles, was accompanied by the governor. 1837 Lytton 
E. Maltrav. (1851) 49 It was a brilliant ball at the Palazzo of 
the Austrian embassy at Naples. Mod. The Englishman in- 
quired at the Embassy. They were married at the English 
Embassy. 

Embastardize, modernized spelling of Imbas- 
TARDIZE, Obs. 

Embastrlle, v. noncc-'iud. [ad. F. e mb as tiller , , 


f. en- in + bastille fort.] trans. To surround (a 
city) with forts, or as with forts. 

1848 Tati’s Mag. XV. 537 The embastUIing Paris with 
camps, government by the sword. 

Embastioned: see Ex- prefix. 
t Emba’sure. Obs. rare. Also imbasure. 
[f. Embase v. + -ure ] = Embasement. 

1636 Jeanes Fubi . Christ 145 This composition will be a 
great imbasure unto the word. Ibid. 165 We may be de- 
horted from embasure of our natures by sin. 

II E nib at. [Turk. (a. Pers.) aLo\ cnbadi] A 
northerly wind, that blows in Egypt. 

1763 Mackenzie in Phil. Trans. LIV. 77 The plague at 
Cairo begins to cease, .when the.. Embats or Etesian winds 
begin to blow. 

fEmba-ter. Obs. rare~°. (See quot.) 

1736 Bailey, Embater, the hole or look -through to aim a 
cross-bow. 1773 in Ash. 

Embatbe, imbatlie (em-, imb^-S), v . poet. 
Also 6 inbathe, 6-7 imbaih. [f. En-, In- + 
Bathe: cf. OF. embaigjicr , It. imbagnare. ] 
trans. To bathe, immerse, dip; to bedew, drench, 
suffuse. 

1593 Tcll-Trothes A r . V. Gift 42 Whosoever inbathe 
themselves therein. 1596 Fitz-geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 
22 Imbath your. .lofty quill In. .amber-dropping Castalie. 
x6o6 Chapman Cont. Marlowe’s Hero <$• L. iii, [Her love] 
that with immortall wine Should he embath’d, and swira in 
more hearts ease Than there was water in the Sestian seas. 
1634 MtLTON Comus 835 Nereus . . gave her to his daughters 
to embathe In nectared la vers. 1641 — - Reform. 2 The 
sweet odour of the returning gospel [must] imbathehis soul 
with the fragrancy of heaven. 2776 Mickle tr. Camoeu's 
rLusiad 454 Embathe with gore Carpella’s Cape. 1855 
Bailey Mystic , His limbs imbathed Amid imraortal nymphs. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 . 425 The perfumes with which Mary 
of Bethany embathed his feet, 
b. intr. for reft. 

1817 Coleridge, She dare . . embathe in heavenly light. 
Hence Emba*thed, ppl. a., in quot. elliptical for 
embathed in perfume., hence fragrant. 

1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 194 Embathed Balme. 

Embattle (em-, imbse‘t’ 1 ), v. 1 Fdrms: a. 
4-6 em-, enbataile, 6 embattail(e, -ayl, (9 arch. 
embattail), 6 embatteil, 5-6 enbatel(l> -yl, 
6-S embatteil, (6 enbattle, 7 embatle), 6- 
embattle. /?. 5-6 imbatail, -ttail, 6-7 im-, 
inbattel, 7-S imbattle. [ME. cmbataile , a. OF. 
embalaillier to prepare for battle, f. en- (see Ex-) 
+ bataille Battle sb. 1 (Cf. Enbataile, adv.)] 

1 . trans. To set (an army) in battle array. Also 
(Spenser), to arm, prepare for battle (an individual). 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 247 He fonde His enemy full em- 
bataiTed. C1450 Merlin 152 Telleth how thei were in- 
batailed a-gein the xj kynges. 2494 Fabyan vi. ccxvii. 236 
Than the Normans imbateled y° fotemen. 25x3 More Rich. 

III (1641) 429 When the Earle of Richmond knew . . the 
King was neere embattailed. 1370-87 Holinshed Scot. 
Citron. (1806) I. 329 Hereupon Malcolme imbattelling his 

eople. 1596 Spenser F. Q. if. v. a One in bright armes em- 
atteiled full strong, a 1&77 Barrow Serin. (1683) II. xl 155 
As a General, .mustereth and embattaileth his troops. 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 457 It was three.. before the King’s 
army was embattled, c 1840 De Quincey A ulobiog. Sk. 
Wks. I. 240 But once embattled, what should hinder them 
from detecting a flaw in their commission? 
fig. 1593 .flASHizC/irist'sT. <1623)233 Embattellingourselues 
against sin, we must vse the weapons & arts of al Nations. 
2636 B. Jonson Discov. (1692I 702 With ability to render 
the one lov’d, the other hated, by his proper embatteling 
them. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 214 Yet let us not 
embattle our feelings against our reason. 

2 . rejl. To form in order of battle ; to take up 
a position in the field. 

c 24S0 Lonelich Grail xm. 458 Eualach enbatailled him 
in the feeld. 1503-4 Act, 19 Hen. VII, c. 34 Preara., Dyvers 
. . inbatelled theymself . . contrarie to the Dutie of their al- 
• legeaunce. 1580 North Plutarch {1676) 2x2 He commanded 
the first Bands.. should embattel themselves. 2844 Blaclnv. 
Mag. LVI. 531 Another had now slowly reared and em- 
battled itself against the. .Crescent. 

•f b. intr. for reft. Obs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vit. lix. And near Northampton 
both Embattelling, Made now the very Heart of England 
bleed. l66z i?)_Dk. Ormonde Laws 4 Ord. A rmy utjrel .* 
Every . , Souldier . . shall keep silence when the Armie is. . 
marching or imbattailing. 2738 Glover Leonidas tx. 14 
An ample space Where myriads might imbattle. 

3 . To fortify (a building, town, etc). Cf. Em- 
battle v. 2 ; in many passages it is impossible to 
say which verb is intended. Also Jig. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1684 Oppon ech pere bar stent a tour l 
enbataild wyb queynte engynne. 1398 Yong Diana 152 
The wals Ioftie and strongly embattelled. i6zz Heylin 
Cosmogr. 1. <2682) 183 Embattelled according to the modem 
Art of Fortifications. 1830 Blackru. Mag. XXVIII. 126 
Fear builds castles and embattles cities. 1830 Tennyson 
Somi. to y. M. K., To embattail and to wall about thy 
cause With iron-worded proof. 

Embattle (embce‘t’ 1 ), v. 2 Forms : 5 en- 
batel, 6 enbatell, embatel, 7 embatle, 7- 
embattle. [f. En- + Battle v . 2 \ app. not in OF.] 
trans. To furnish (a building, wall, etc.) with 
battlements. Also Jig. 

c 1400 [see Embattled ppi. a.-). 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 
37 , 1 wil. .that the Rysbygate. -be. .enbatelyd substancyally 
to endure. 1530 Palscr. 532 , 1 enbatell a wall, I make bas- 
tylmentes upon it. 1338 Leland ///«. III. 34 Treury.. 
embatel ing al the Waulles of the House in a maner made it 


a Castelle. x6xo Holland Camden’s Bril. 1. 753 To for- 
tifie and Kernel his mansion house, that is, to embatle it. 
1627 Speed England Abr. xxvi. § 5 To build about and 
embattle a wait 2823 Rutter Fonthill 71 Another parapet, 
pierced and embattled. 2852 Turner Dow. ArchiL II. 
Introd. 23 Licenses to embattle manor-houses, 
t Emba’ttle, sb. Obs.rare~ x . In 6 embatel. 
[f. Embattle vf] = Battlement. 

a 1547 Surrey Acneid n. 575 Griped for hold thembatel of 
the wall. 

Embattled (embart ’Id),///, a. 1 [f. Embattle 

V. 1 + -ED.] 

1 . Drawn up in battle array, marshalled for 
fight. _ _ 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 32 He comaunded the cost em- 
batailed not forto breke. 1667 Milton P. L. xh. 213 On 
their embattled ranks the waves return. 1677 Hobbes 
Homed s Iliad 137 See your men i* th’ mom imbattled. 2790 
Cowpek Iliad 11. 536 The chiefs, .may range Together, the 
imbattled multitude. 2816 Wordsw. Sonn. to Liberty xlii. 
Bondage threatened by the embattled East. 1866 Felton 
Anc. 4 Mod. Gr. I.vii. 108 The din of embattled squadrons, 
b. transj. and fig. 

2743 T. Warton Pleas. Melattch. 294 At her presence mild 
the embattled douds Disperse in air. 2837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. L 1. iv. § 53, 297 The embattled legions of ignor- 
ance. 

2 . Filled or covered with troops in battle array. 
Also Jig. 

2393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613)36 The Element euery night 
was embattailed with Armed men. 1725 Pope Odyss. xt.369 
Castor glorious on th’ embattled plain. 2842 Okderson 
Creel. xviiL 217 He was .. anxious to be at the first brunt of 
the embattled field. 

3 . Fortified, made strong or secure against at- 
tack. Cf. Embattled ppl. a. 2 

2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 263 That no subject can build 
a castle, or house of strength imbatteled . . without the 
licence of the king. 1834 Bowring Minor Morals, Per- 
severance 246 Every feudal chief was obliged to shut him- 
self up in high and embattled towers. 2879 Dixon Windsor 
I. iii. 28 Each manor was embattled for defence. 

Embattled (emlxct'ld), ///. a. - [f. Em- 

battle V.~ + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Arch. Furnished with battlements, crenellated. 

c 2400 Rom. Rose, I satigh a gardyn . . walled welle. With 

high walles enbatailled. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
clviL [cliii.] 431 The whiche castell was enbatylled- 2538 
Leland I tin. II. 40 An embatelid Waulle now sore yn 
mine. 2769 Gray m Poems <S- Lett. (1775) 369 This seat. . 
is an ancient hall-house, with a very large tower embattled. 
1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 295 The old embattled 
walls still standing. 

2 . Having an edge or outline shaped like a 
battlement ; crenellated ; spec, in Heraldry. 

c 2386 Chaucer NoitnePr. T. 40 His comb was . . Enbateled 
[other texts And batayld] as it were a castel wall. 1335 
Fardle Facions n. vii. 160 A copintancke, enibatled aboute 
like a turrette. ,137* Bossewell Armoric 11. 29 b, Beareth 
Sables, & Gules, 'emhatyled. .three Fer-de-molynsd’Argente. 
2753 Chambers Cycl . Sttpp., Embattled Line, in heraldry. 
1803 Rees Cycl., Bretcssed. .a. .charge, .embattled on both 
sides opposite to each other. 2834 Planche Brit. Costume 
222 Hats and caps . . with embattled or escalloped edges. 
1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5- Pop. iii. (ed. 3) 18 A Fesse 
dancette or embattled. 2884 Harper’s Mag. Mar. 529/2 The 
embattled cliffs and the. .sea fill the view. 

Embattlement (emboe t’lment;. Also 6 em- 
batyl-. [f. Embattle v? + -ment.] = Battlement. 

1538 Leland I tin. VIII. 107 The Enbatylments of it wer 
full of Pinacles. 1572 Bossewell Armoric 11. 77 b, A 
Crowne murall . . was made like enbattlementes of a wall. 
2886 Sal. Rev. 10 July 48 The mighty towers and embat- 
tlements. .yet rear themselves up proudly. 

Embattling (embretlig), vbl. sbf [f. Em- 
battle vf -i- -ingL] The action of the verb Em- 
battle 1 ; a. arraying (troops) in order of battle ; 
b. taking up a position for fighting. 

7531 E lyot Gov. l. viii. (1557)21 The. .embattaylynge of 
his enemies. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres in. ii. 47 These 
sundry sorts of imbattaiiling of men. 1611 Chapman Iliad 
xvi. 154 Th’ embattelling of horse and foot. 2697 Potter 
A nth/. Greece in. vi. (1715) 58 The Macedonians were the 
most famous for this Way of Imbattling. 2722 Steele Sped. 
No. 502^5 To enumerate., the embattling of armies, .would 
be to transgress the bounds of this paper. 

. pl- 1677 E ARL Orrery Art of War 8 The Velites. .both 
in Embattellings and Campings..were mixt with the other 
three [bodies]. 

EmBattling' (em bm-tliij), vbl. sb.~ [f. Em- 
battle v.‘- + -J_\c; 1 ,] concr. in Her . ; see quot. and 
cf. Embattled ppl. a.- 2. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s,v., The heralds express this 
embattled line by the term crenelle ; and when it has the 
embattling on both sides, .they then call it bretessd 

Emba-ttling, ppl. a. [f. Embattle v. 1 + 
-ING-.] That forms in order of battle, fg. 

1794 Coleridge Relig. Mttsiugs vi. Embattling interests 
on each other rush. 

Embay (emb^-), vf Also 6 imbay. [f. Em- 
+ Bay sb 2 and 3.] 

1 . trans. To lay (a vessel) within a bay. Also 
of the action of the wind or tide : To force (a 
vessel) into a bay; to detain within a bay. 

x6oo Hakluyt kVr- II I. 149 Being immediately embayed 
in the Grand bay. i6z3 Digby Jml. 21 When wee were 
come with our shippes as near the shore . . as wee could, 
for feare of being embayed. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 

1. i. (2852) 44 He found himself embayed within a mighty 
head of land. 1810 Ed/n. Rez\ XVII. 150 Many small 
whales, - are yearly embayed and killed. 1870 I l lust. Lond. 
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News 29 Oct. 438 The headland before her must be weathered, 
unless she would be embayed and stranded, 
b. tram f ? with a reference to Bay sb.% 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874)1. xviii. 192 Some of them 
might miss the real doors, and be driven into the intervals, 
and embayed there. 

2 . pass. Of a town : To be enclosed within a bay. 

1825 Waterton* Wand. S. Ainer. rv. xi. 313 The town 

Castries is quite embayed. 1842 Sterling Let. in Carlyle 
Life m. iv. (1872) 199 The town. . is not at all embayed, though 
there is some little shelter for shipping within the mole. 

3 . rcjl. Of the sea : To form a bay. rare. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius ill. 07 But finding . . the sea to 
embay it self on both sides the Land. 

4 . To enclose (as in a bay) ; to shut in ; to 
envelop, surround ; also^^g; 

3583 Stanyhurst A cneis 11.11880) 50 Laocoon , . Is to sone 
embayed with wrapping girdle y coompast. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 1. 16 We found our selues imbayed with a 
mightie headland. 1772-^4 Cook Voy. (1790) V. i860 We 
were, in some degree, embayed by the ice. 2792 Fortn. 
Ramble xi. 69 Bridder Water., looks as if embayed in 
mountains. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanoes 176 The waters 
were embayed in eddies or pools. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. II. xxii. 32 He found himself embayed in a labyrinth 
without end. 

f Embay*, v. 2 Obs. poet. [f. E s-’pref. + 
Bay vP] 

1 . tram. To plunge (in a liquid) ; to bathe ; 
hence, to drench, wet ; to imbrue, steep. 

xSgoSpENSEK^. Q. 1. x.27 Sad repentance used to embay 
His bedie in salt water. 1594 ? Ghees e Selhmts Whs. 
(Grosart) XIV. 223 Our mouthes in honie to embay. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xn. Ixii, Their Swords both points and 
edges sharpe embay In purple bloud, where so they hit or 
light. 1762 Churchill Ghost , His horse. Whose sides, in 
their own blood embay’d, E’en to the bone were open laid. 

2 . fig. a. To bathe (oneself) in sleep, sunshine, 
b. Of sleep : To bedew, steep, suffuse, pervade. 

1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 200 In the warme sunne he 
doth himselfe embay. 1590 — F. Q. 1. ix. 13 Whiles every 
sense the humour sweet embay’d. 2610 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Vtci. ill Farr’s .S’. P. (1847) 63 And all about, embayed in 
soft sleep, A herd of charmed beasts aground were spread. 

Embayed (emb^ d), ppl. a. [f. Embay vA] 

1 . Enclosed in, or as in, a bay. Also, of a shore : 
Formed into bays, hollowed out by the sea. 

1835 Mudie Brit . Birds (1841) I. 125 A shore, embayed 
and torn by the sea. 2839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvii. 
5x6 The embayed flats, .are good examples of the fertile soil. 
2851 Ruskin Stones Vett.i 2874* I. i. 17 Embayed fragments 
of the Roman wreck, 2870 Yeats A 7 at. Hist. Comm. 15 
The embayed waters of Mexico. 2882 Nature XXVI. 251 
Great West Bay . . bears . . the ugly name of ‘ Dead Man's 
Bay’ from an embayed vessel caught in a South-west gale 
seldom escaping shipwreck. 

2 . Forming a bay or recess. See Bay sbA 
1824-9 Landor Imag. Cottv. (1846) II. 241 The embayed 

window. 

Erubayment (emb^-mCnt). [f. as prec. + 

-HENT.] 

1 . a. The action of forming into a bay. b. cotter. 
A portion of water or coast forming a bay. 

2815 Scott Guy M. xl, The line of sea-coast, with all its 
varied curves, indentures, and embayments. 2853 G. John- 
ston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 10 Occasionally lingering in 
some embayment. .to collect their waters. 2879 Le Conte 
Eton. Geol. 525 The Mississippi probably commenced to run 
into the Tertiary Embayment. 2884 St. Nicholas II. 534 It 
is a larger embayment than that where the gig came to grief. 

2 . A bay*like recess (of a window). 

Tait' s Mag. XV. 202 The deep embayment of her 
favourite window. 

+ E*mbe,//r/. Obs. Also 1 emb. A variant 
of OE. ymbe, ME. Umbe, q.v., about, around, etc. 

a xooo A thelstan 5 (Gr.) Embe Brunanburh. a 2000 Mono- 
log. tGr.)2io Embeahta niht. c 2175 Lamb. Horn. 51 J>e bi- 
tacninge ic habbe embe ispeken. Ibid. 219 Ne me} nan 
iscefte. .understonden embe god. c 1205 Lay. 6563 jEuere 
he J>ohte embe uuel. ci3XsShokeham 142 Ine thylkesongc 
That ich was embe oure faye. 

Hence in OE. ar.d early ME. compounds : emb- 
Imsa [OE. hopa care], anxiety; embsnifte v. 
[OE. snitian to cut], to circumcise ; embeponk 
[OE. pane thought], anxiety or thought about ; 
embe-nten adv. [OE. ttloit without], round 
about. 

cioooAgs. Gosp. Matt. vi. 34 /Eghwylc drej href 5 £enoh 
on_ hys overturn ymbhogan [r 1260 Hatton embhu^anj. 
/ bid. Mark. xiv. 47 So^lice an of {mm \>c Oar embe-uton 
[e xx6o Hatton cm be -u ten] stodon Ins swurde abned. Ibid. 
Luke it 2x0 pc clita da 30s ^efyllede waron p:et S;ct ciid 
emsnyden [c xx6o Hatton jcmbsnyScn] wairc. c 2275 Lamb. 
Horn. 8 x pet me sculde in J>c ehtubc dei fut knaue child 
embsni]>en. cizoo Trim Colt. Horn. 87 pc bilefiullemanncs 
lieortc. .ben wasshen of J»c embe^onke of fleshliche lustes. 

t Embeam (embf-m), Ohs. [f. Ex- +' 
Beam rf .] traits. To cast beams (of light) upon, 
irradiate ; to radiate (light). 

26x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr’s .S’. P. {1848)75 
But now so lively colours did embeam His sparkling fore- 
head. 2652 Bus lowes TJuoph. 1. xeix. 13 rajth in Thee 
(may] embeam my Night. 1652 Jer. Collier in Benlowcs 
T/teofh. B 4 h. Loves self in her his Flame cm beams. 

+ Emh e an*ty, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 en- 
bowfo. [/. E.V- + urr.J /ram. To pvt beauty 
on (a |>crson or thing) ; to beautify. 

*5*3 Skelton Gar!. LaurrlZfA Whom dame nature. .Hath 
frr-ihlv enbewted. 

Embonzle, oh*. f. Embezzle. 


Embed, imbed (em-, imbe-d). [f. Ex-, Ix- 
+ Bed si. ( Embed is no w the more common form.)] 
. 1 . -traits. To fix firmly in a surrounding mass of 
some solid material. Also rcjl. 

a. 1794 Sulivan View Nat. I. viii. 62 Calcareous sub- 
stances are in general found where flints are embedded. x86x 
Hulme tr. Moqnin-Tandon 11. in. iv. 147 Leeches, .embed 
themselves in the earth. 2879 J. Timbs in Cassells Tcchu. 
Educ. IV. 6/2 Iron girders embedded in brickwork and 
cement. 2882 Standard 5 Sept. 6/1 The workman takes 
one diamond and embeds it in heated cement. 

&. 2778 Whitehurst Inquiry Earth xii. 90 Marine ex- 
uviae found imbedded near the tops of mountains. 1797 
M. Bailue Morb. Anat. (1807) 436 Masses of the same sort 
of substance, lying as it w;ere embedded in the brain. 18x6 
R. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 230 Crystals are said to 
be imbedded, when they are completely inclosed in another 
mineral. 2866 Livingstone Jml. (1873) I. i. 29 Thus.. in- 
sects are.. imbedded in the gum-copal. 

b- Jig. 

a . 2835 Lytton Riettzi 1. xii, The light . . embedded, as 
it were, in vast masses of shade. 2855 Bain Senses <5- Jut. 
11. ii. § 22 The sensation is embedded in a movement. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 79 The winged seeds 
of his thought embed themselves in the memory. 

fj. 2855 Bain Setises Int. 11. ii. § 13 The same optical 
impression. .may. .be imbedded in a great many different 
muscular impressions. 2875 Maine Hist. Inst. i. 14 Parts 
of these, .writings are imbedded in the text of the Book. 

c. transf. Also in wider senses suggested by the 
etymology. 

2848 Clough Amours de Voy. ni. 302 Nemi, imbedded in 
wood, Nemx' inurned in the hifi V 2849 Grote Greece (1862) 
V. n. lx. 300 A more considerable stream, flowing deeply 
imbedded between lofty banks. 2852 M. Arnold Poems , 
Emped. on Etna 11, Through whose [Typho’s] heart Etna^ 
drives her roots of stone To imbed them in the sea. 

2 . Said of the surrounding mass of material : To 
enclose firmly. Also fig. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 210 Fields of new ice 
. .imbedded them in a single night. 2855 I. Taylor Rest or. 
Belief 215 Those Seven Epistles, .imbed our problem. 2887 
Harped s Mag. May 955 A soft sweetish pulp.. embeds the 
two beans. 

Hence Embo’dded ppl. a Embe'dding vll. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

2830 Lyell Princ. Gcol. I. 85 Others ascribed the im- 
bedded fossil bodies to some plastic power which resided 
in the earth in the early ages of the world. 2863 — 
Antiq. Man 8, I have spoken of the embedding of organic 
bodies and human remains in peat. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. 
Challenger I. ii. 113 The elegant forms of the imbedded 
shells. 2877 E, Conder Bos. Faith vii. 315 Smelting out 
the pure gold of revealed truth from the imbedding ore. 

tEinbe*dlam, v. Obs. [f. En- + Bedlam.] 
traits. To put into Bedlam ; hence to drive mad. 

a *6*8 F. Greville AlaJiam 11. ii. (1633) 28 Furie ! then 
spurre thyself, embedlam wit. 

Embedment (embe’dment). [f. Embed v.+ 
-MENT.] a. The action of embedding, the state 
of being embedded, b. cotter. Something which 
embeds ; a 4 bed ; of stonework, etc. 

2828-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 304 The large oak 
pillars, .rested in an embedment of strong masonwork. 

Embeggar : see Em- prefix. 

Emb el, exabelf, erron. forms of next. 

2692 Coles, Embcl. 2775 Ash, Embcl, embclf. 

1* E’mbelif, adv. and a. Aslron. Obs. [a. 
OF. phrase en bclif : see Belef.] 

A. adv. In an oblique direction, obliquely. 

c 2392 Chaucer Astrol. it. § 28 These same signes.. ben 
cleped tortuos signes or kroked signes for they arisen em- 
behf on oure Orisonte. 

B. adj. Oblique. 

e *39* Chaucer Astrol. 11. § 28 heading , To knowe the 
assencions of signes in the embelif cercle in euery regioun, 

I Mene, in circulo obliquo. Ibid., The embelif orisonte .. 
ouerkervyth the cquiuoxia! in embelif angles. 1413 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Sowle v, i. (1859) 70, I saw the spyeres tornen. .eue- 
nche within other, by contrarious mouyng, and by embelif. ’ 
Hence 1* Embelif v. Obs. intr., to be oblique. 

I 4 I 3 If og. P ilgr. Sowle v. i. (1859) 70 There wasa Cercle 
embelyfyng somwhat. 

Embellish, (embc’lij ) v. Forms: 4-5 em- 
belyash, (4 tmbelyse, embellis), 5 embeUissh, 
-yah, (embelese, -yse, -yce, enbelis, -iaah, em- 
belsh), 6- embellish. Also imbelish, im- 
bellish. [a. OF. cmbclliss - lengthened stem of 
embcl Ur, f. cn- (see En-) + bcl beautiful.] 

1 . + a. To render beautiful {obs. in general sense), 
b. To beautify with adventitious adornments ; to 
ornament. 

£• 2340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Kttt. 1033 & enbelyse his bur} with his 
bele chere. ^*385 Chaucer L. G. 'IV., Luereee, Teeres ful 
°* hevytee^ EmbeTysshcd [v.r. embelesed, enbelised] hire 
wiflv chastitee- c 2440 PartonoPe 5981 Wyth bcaute. . nature 
\V old so embelyce ony 00 creature. 2474 Caxton Chesse 9 
I he robes of purpure. .cnbcllissheth the body. 2579 Spen- 
ser Sheph. Cal. Feb., It was embellish t with bfossomes 
fayre.^ 2601 Holland Pliny II. 18 5 The Elm (yields] a 
waterish humour, which is very proper to imbelish the 
skm. 1679-88 Seer. Serf. Money Chas. <5- fas. 49 For 
writing, flourishing, and embellishing, partly in gold, a letre 
sent to the Emperor of . . Morocco. 2734 tr. Rollin's Anc. 
lint. (XB27) 1 1, tv. § 1. 215 His hair embellished with artificial 
locks. 2 Sox Strutt Sports ff Past. 1. iff. 36 Bridles . . em- 
bellished with bits of yellow gold. 287a Yeats Techu. Hitt. 
Comm. 24B Tht objects thus embellished were jewel-cases. 

n °w often with sense to * dress up’, 
heighten (a narration) with fictitious additions. 


2447 Bokenham Sepitys Introd. 3 Hys n ewe pc*w 
Enbelshyd wyth colours of rethoryk. 2482 Caxton {title 
Higden’s Polychronicon .. empr^mted and sette ia forri 
by me William Caxton and a lytel embelysshed fro thold* 
nxakyng. 2649 Selden Laws of Eng. (1739) 11. x\ii 90 To 
imbellish mens minds with.. Learning that may gain then 
preferment. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. vii. 154 
notions of glory’ • imbellishd indeed by servile wits. 1775 
Swift To a Lady , I shall, .with books my' mind embellish. 
2772 Sir W. Jones Ess. ». 205 A simple and agrteaih 
melody, which will, .embellish [the words]. 1801 Home in 
Phil. Trans. XCI. 329 Events.. probably.. much exaggtr- 
ated and embellished. 2850 Mrs. Jameson Leg . Alenas!. 
Ord. (2863) 53 A long life .. embellished by elegant pur. 
suits. Mod. The story is true in substance, but has been 
greatly' embellished. 

1 2. fg. To brighten (in feeling), cheer. Oh. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. v. 17 But they' were embeliwhH 
moche of that they sawe the firmament thus tome and so 
nobly to holde his cours. 

Embellished (embe-lijt), ppl. a. [f. prec. t 
-ed l.] Beautified, adorned, illustrated. 

2598 Florio Diet, Ep. Ded. 2 Your embellish t grace. 1845 
J. Pye Patron. Brit. Art ii. 55 Embellished books. 
Embellisher (embeiijai). [f. as prcc. + -eh.] 
He who or that which beautifies or adorns. 

2479 Caxton Chaucer's Boelh. Pref., The . , first founder 
and embelisher of ornate eloquence in our English .. Chau- 
cer. 2722 Steele Sped. No. 521 7^ And may be call’d 
Embellishers. 2823 Byron Giaour xviii. note, Sultan Gbm- 
schid, the embellisher of Istakhar. 2872 Smiles Cham:, ix. 
(1876] 260 Grace is a sweetener and embellisher of life. 
Embellishing (emberii/ig), vbl. sb. [f. Em- 
bellish v. + -ING 1 .] The action or process of 
making beautiful ; also concr . ornamentation. 

2642 Milton Ch. Govt. it. (1851) 203 The devices and im- 
bellishings of mans imagination. 2678 Cudworth lr.ttU. 
Syst. 33 For the Adorning and Embellishing of the Cor- 
poreal World to us. 

Embellishing (embedijig),///. a. [f. Eubkl 
lish v. + -ing^.] That embellishes or beautifies. 

1545 T, Raynold JVomans Book Y 5 The embellisshingc 
or bellifieing medicines whereof I entende to Speke here. 
2673 Lady's Call. 1. ii. 19 Meekness is so. .peculiarly embel- 
lishing to women. 

Embe’llishment. [f- as prec. +- ment.] 

1. The action or process of embellishing or beau- 
tifying ; decoration, ornamentation. 

2623 Cockeram Eng. Diet, n. Beautifying, Embellish- 
ment, Decoration. 2678 Trans . Crt. Spain 206 The thing 
that contributed most to the embeUishmentof that Festival, 
was the great abundance of Ladies. 2722 ADDisos^Ari- 
No. 1 7 8, I am sensible they might not tend to the Embel- 
lishment of my paper. 2868 Milman St. Pauls 340 A 
Turkish merchant devoted no less a sum than io,ooc/. to 
the internal embellishment of St. Paul's. _ 

2 . That which embellishes or beautifies, lit. ana 
fg. ; an ornament, decoration, setting off; csf a 
grace of diction or composition, a poetical image, 
episode, or hyperbole ; also, in pejorative seme, 
an exaggeration (cf. Embellish v. i c). 

2632 Quarles Div. Fancies iv. Ixxx. (x66o) 265 But notv, 
has not the least Imbellishment Of Heav’nly knotvleucc- 
166* Fuller Worthies {2840) III. 256 Abatement is nude 
for poetical embellishments. 2664 H. More Myst. Into. s-J 
A book that has some pleasing embellishments on the MCL. 
2727 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 22 A re!rit ,o n, 
that has . . received many embellishments from my hwd- 
2772 Pf.nnant Tours Scott. (1774) 343 ^or are the loltj 
headlands a less embellishment. 1830 DTsfaeli Cnas. i, 
III. ii. 28 Formed for peace, and the embellishments 01 tuc. 

t Embe nclied, ppt. a. Obs. rare-' ■ L’; JJl '" 
+ Bench sb. + -ed.] Formed into ‘ benches ; cl. 
Dench sb. 6, 7, and v. 2. 

1509 Nashe Lent. Stnflc 9 Cerdicus. .was the first* • ' 
on those embenched shelues stampt his footing. 

Ember 1 (e*mb?i). Forms: I tfmerse, 4 ayu 1 ** 
em, eemer, 5 eymbre, -bery, (6 pi. embries, 
emmers, Se. amer-, nmmer-, amyrris,) 6-7 wu- 
ber, 9 dial, yuramer. [OE. xmene wk. fcni-» 
corresponds to.OHG. etmuria (MHG. 

ON. eimyija (Da. emitter , S\v. i/iotja) :-Oicnt. 
*aimttzj6m ; for the suffix cf. Goth, jukttzt (stem 
jukttzjd-) yoke. The ME. forms with ay- ey - P?M» 
to adoption from ON. rather than to descent Bom 
OE. The disappearance of the vowel of t e 
original second syllabic occasioned the insertion 
of the euphonic b, normal between m and /*.] 

1. A small piece of live coal or wood in a n*» 
extinguished fire. Chiefly in //. : The smoulder' 
ing ashes of a fire. 

c 1000 Ags. I.eechdoms III. 30 Nim 811 clntan momn .. 
berec by 011 hate reinersenn. ?t*39° k'orvi of L»J 7 . 
Warner Antiq. Cut in. 25 Take chychc^, and 
hoot aymers. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A - X. ixt L . 
MS. 1 , Also fyry emeris (2535 erners; 2582 emlx^r 5 ] * * 

schid and meuid upwarde by rauischyngeofwynoe. 
Promp. Parv. 136 Ey’mbre, hotc aschys f , 499. € )l^ y 
synder, hole asshes). frunn, 25x3 Douglas . . 

237 The reliquics and the dry amroeris syne lhzt * 

*555 Fardlc Facions i. v. 73 Tliey feedc diem (ch 
w-ith . . rootes, rosted in the embnes. *600 ilAKL J „ 
(x8io) III. 358 They heat it [flesh} a little upon 
coales. 2632 Milton Penseroso 79 Glowmgemben. . 
light to counterfeit a gloom. 1716 Yovsc Busin tu • * 
x 3 Sleeping embers which will rive in flames. 1838-4 t , 
Hist. Rome II. xxxvii. 475 Only the expiring * . r 
creat fire, a 2849 Poe Raven, liach separate d)in^ • 
Wrought its ghovt upon the floor. 2874 SrtTGro • 
Dav. Pa. cii. 3 1‘hc last comforting ember is quentn 
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15x3 More Edw. V. Ep. Ded. 3 To revive that which 
hath fora long time been raked up in the embers of oblivion. 
1650 R. Stapylton Stradas Low C. Warres 1. 20 But the 
secret lay not long in the Embers. 1787 Bentham Def. 
Usury 178 Success does not . . arise out of the embers of ill- 
success. 1874 Bancroft Footpr. Time i. 97 The embers of 
independence . . broke forth in war. 

3 . Comb, ember-bread (see quot. ; but the 
statement is app. a fiction to explain E3rB£R- 
DAYSO ' 

168* Wharton Fasts fy Fest. Wks. (1683) 30 A Cake baked 
under the Embers or Ashes, which was called . . Ember- 
bread. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 133. 

Ember 2 (e-mbsi). Now only atirih . and in 
Comb. Forms ; a. 1 ymbren, 6-S embring, 
-yng, 6 im-, ymbring, 6-7 imb-, embering. 0. in 
Comb. 3 umbri-(M), ymbri-, 4 ymber-, 5 embyr-, 
ymbre-, 6 embre-, (amber-), 7- ember. [The 
OE . ymbren (app. nent. : pi .ymbren), perh. a cor- 
ruption (due to attrib. use) of O&.ymbrync masc., 
period, revolution of time, f. ymb about, round + 
ryne course, running. 

It seems however not wholly impossible that the word may 
have been due to popular etymology working unon some 
Vulgar Lat. corruption of quatuor temporal cf. Ger. quat- 
ember Ember-tide ; for the possibility of OE. mb for L. vtp, 
and for the suffix, cf. OE. ymbren from L. ampllifora. The 
ON. imbru{-dagar), OSw. ymberi-dagar) appear to be ad. 
Eng.; OSw. had also tamper-dagar from temporal 
The English name of the four periods of fasting 
and prayer (L. quatuor tempora) appointed by 
the Church to be observed respectively in the four 
seasons of the year. Each of these fasts occupies 
three days, viz. a Wednesday and the following 
Friday and Saturday ; these are called Ember days, 
and the weeks in which they occur are called 
Ember weeks . Since the Council of Placentia 
a.d. 1095, the Ember days have been the Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday next following (1) 
the first Sunday in Lent, (2) Whitsunday, (3) 
Holy Cross Day, 14 Sept., (4) St. Lucia’s Day, 
1 3 Dec. In the Roman Church the Ember-Satur- 
days, and in the Church of England the Sundays 
immediately following, are the days on which 
ordinations usually take place. 

+ 1 . As an independent sb . ; = Ember-day (only 
in a, forms). Obs. 

c xoio Laws 0/ sElhclrcd (Thorpe) VI. xxiii, Ymbren & 
feestena. Ibid, xxv, Heah-freolsda^um & riht-ymbrenum. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Rubric to Luke viii. 40 Dis sceal on frige- 
dse^ on ^sere pentecostenes wucan to )>am ymbrene. 1547 
Salesbury Welsh Did., Kalcor\ i.e. cadgor, a fast], Em- 
bryng. 1573 Tussur Husb. (1878) 28 Keepe Embrings wel, 
and fasting dares. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as ember (f embring)-day, 
- fast , - Friday , -time, -tide, -week ; ember-eve, the 
vigil of an Ember day. 

a. a 1000 Laws of /Elf red xljii. On iiii. ymbren-wican. 
a 1036 Laws of Cnut tEccl.) xvi, Si hit Ymbren-festen si 
hit iengeten-fassten. Ibid, xvii, We forbeodaS ordal & a« 5 as 
freolsda^um & ymbren-dagum. 1502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. 
de Worde) 11. xvi. (1506) X25 To faste foure tymes in the yere 
the ymbrynge tyme. 1548 Ad 2 ft 3 Edw. VI, c. 19 Preamb., 
Abstinence, which hath been used., upon ..the Embring 
Days, and other Days. *584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. 
xiv. 200 He . . must come to church upon an embering fri- 
daie. 1590 Tarleton News Purgat. (1844) 64 [The pope] that 
made the imbering-weekes in honour of his faire and beau- 
tifull curtizan Imbra. 1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1684) i ll. 30/1 
Counselling . . the said Roger Dods, upon an Embring day, 
to sup with Bread and Cheese. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 
227 Abstinence from flesh in Lent, and on . . embring days. 

0 . a 1225 Auer. R. 70 Holdefi silence . . I 5 e Umbndawes 
[t'.r. ymbri wikes]. 138 . Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 203 pe 
Wednesday Gospel in ymber weke in Septembre monepe. 
c 1440 Pramp. Pam. 139 Embyrday, augarium vet quatuor 
temporum. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. x. 155 By the kalender 
we knowe . . the ymbre dayes. c 1550 Bale K. Johan 41 
Bothe amber dayes & lentes. 1550 Wyll of Dcuyll (Collier) 

4, I geue .. the Embredays to pope Calixtus. 1608 Shaks. 
Per. 1. Cho. 6 A song of old. .sung at festivals, On ember- 
eves, and holy ales, 1622 Middleton, etc. Old Law hi, i. 
Are all fallen into fasting-days and Ember-weeks 1634 
Cannc Necess. Separ. (1849) 1x7 And pope Calixtus in the 
year 206 ordained Ember fasts. 1704 N els on Fest. fy Fasts 
11, iii. (1739)469 These Fasts .. may . . be said to be Ember 
Days. 1726 Ayliffe Parcrg. 281 The four Seasons of the 
year called the Ember-Weeks. 1844 Lingard Anglo -Sax. 
Ch. (1858) I. App. 386 The Ember fasts, on Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, four times in the year. 1849-53 Rock C/r. 
of Fathers IV. xi. 64 On the ember-days, the deacon and 
subdeacon wore . . the chasuble. 1849 Miss Mu lock Ogil - 
vies xii. (1875) 90 How near it is to Ember weeks. 

Ember. 3 Also imber, imraer, emmer, am- 
mer. [a. Norw. emmer{-gaas) ; Icel. has him- 
brimi, older himbrin ; Faroic imbrim (Vigf.).] A 
kind of sea-fowl ( Colymlms Immcr Linn. Pennant) 
frequenting the seas about Orkney, a variety of the 
Northern "Diver or Loon {Colymbtts glacial is} to 
which the name is sometimes given. . Chiefly in 
Comb, as Ember-goose, - diver . 

1744 Preston Zetland in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 61/2 The 
Ember-Goose, which is said to hatch her Egg under her 
Wing. 1802 G. Montagu Omith . Did . (18331 267 Imber- 
Diver— a name for the Loon. 1822 Scott Pirate xxi, Be 
‘mine the imber-goose to play. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Brit. Birds (E.D.S.) 213 Immer or Ember (Orkney), Imber 
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Diver (Ireland), Ammer or Emmer goose (Aberdeen, E. 
Lothian). . . 

Embered (e-mbsid),///. a. [f. Ember 1 + -ed 2.] 
a. Strewn with embers ; b. Burnt to embers. 

1796 Southey Joan of Arc 11. 468 On the white-ember’d 
hearth Then heapt up fresh fuel. 1863 W. Lancaster Prx- 
terita 26 An old crone leaning at an ember’d fire. 

Embering, obs., var. of Ember 2. 

+ Emberlucock, v. Obs. rare. fad. F. cm- 
hirelucocqucr, a nonce-wd. of fanciful formation.] 
To bewilder, confuse. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. vi. Never emberlucock. .your 
spirits with these vaine thoughts and idle conceits. 

• f Embe*tter, v. Obs. Also 7 imbetter [f. 
Etr- + Better, a."] traits. To make better. 

a. C1583 Peckham in Hakluyt Voyages (1600) III. 181 
Then .. estates of , such as now Hue in want shall be em- 
bettered. 1623 Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis u 636) Dedic. A 2 
Varietie to please the minde, and-Learning to embetter the 1 
ludgement. 1839 Richardson ; and in mod. Diets. I 

0 . 1607 Daniel Philotas v. Chorus, Crueltie doth not ! 
imbetter .men. 1680 Sir W. Waller Divine Medit. (1839) 
41 Those that are good are imbettered, even by the illness of 
those that are bad. 

Embezzle (embe'z’l), v. Forms: a. 5 en- 
besyl, enbesel(l, 5-6 embesell, -sill, -syle, -syll, 

(6 embeeill), 6-8 embezel(l, -zil(l, -zle, -zzel(l, 

7 embeasil, -zle, embes(s)el(l, 6- embezzle. 

0. 5-8 imbezel(l, '-ill, (6-7 imbeazel(l), 7-8 
imbezzel(l, -il, imbezle, 6-8 imbesel(l, -11(1, 
(6-7 imbeasell, -il, imbecile, -ill, imbesle, 
ymbessill,) 7 imbezzle. [ad. AF. enbesilcr (quots. 
1397, 1404), ‘to make away with, cause to dis- 
appear, fraudulently destroy " ; f. cn- + bcseler (see 
Bezzle v.), which occurs (with the same sense) 
in the Year-books of 32-33 Edw. Ill (1305), and 
appears to be identical with OF. besillier (Pr. 
beszllar) to maltreat, ravage, destroy ; according 
to M. Paul Meyer f. L. bis-, in late L. used as a 
pejorative prefix. 

In x6th c. the Eng. word appears to have been referred 
to the L. imbccillarc to weaken (see Imbecile', and this 
notion has possibly in some degree influenced the subse- 
quent development of the sense.] 

+ 1 . traits. To make away with (provisions, 
money, etc.) ; esp. to carry off secretly (what be- 
longs to another person) for one's own use. Obs. 

a. (1397 Wilt of John of Gaunt in Nichols Royal Wills 
155 Drap enbrouaes . . et toutes autres pieces de la suit . . 
q^uels je achatay.de.. !a Duchesse de Northfolk aussi en- 
tierement sans riens ent enbeseiller com jes les avoy de 
ele.] 1460 Houselt. Ord. 91 See that noe vitaills. .ne none 
other stuffe of the seide householde be enbeselled oute. 
1530 Palsgr. 531/2 He that embesylleth a thyng intendeth 
to steale it. i5Sz luv.C/t. Surrey 55 There was embeselyd 
one auter clothe and two towelles. 1598 Liuschotciis Voy. 
in Arb. Garner III. x8 But little cometh to the owner’s 
hands, being embezzled and privily made away. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist, viil 42 The Utensells thereof had lately been Em- 
bezelled. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 151 One of these [bibles] 
was to be placed in every parish church, chained so as not 
to be embezzeled. 

0 . 1474 Houselt . Ord. 30 Nor that the porters suffree any 
stuffe to be imbezelled out of the sayde gates. 1574 Hel- 
lowes Gueuara's Ep. 166 Babling and foule mouthed boyes 
. . wil imbesill your apparrell. 1598 Stow Sum. xxxiii. 
(1603) 297 Mame of the Kings Jewels were . . imbeseled. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 140 The Sailers . . are much 
to blame for imbesling the prouisions. 

Elf' 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 76 Thee pryvee masse . . em- 
becilleth and taketh out of our hartes Christ. 

+ b. To make away with, fraudulently destroy 
(a charter, title-deed, etc.). In later use also, To 
mutilate, tamper with (a document or writing of 
any kind). Obs. 

a. (1404 Ad 5 Hen. IV, c. 14 (Record ed.), Porce que 
pleuseurs pies de fins . . et les notes de tielx fyns demorantz 
en le comune Bank, aient este devant ces heures enbesilez, & 
autres pies & notes de fyns fauxement contreovez & mys en 
Jour lieux.) 1494 Fabyan vil 293 The sayd boke, .was en- 
besylyd,- or loste. 1493 Act xi Hen. VII , c. 51 Preamb., 
The evydences concemyng the same Maners . . ben emhe- 
selled by . ..ill disposed persones. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. VIII , 
c. 8 The said commissioner or escheatour may nott change 
nor enbesyll the said offices or inquisiciones. 1581 Lam- 
barde Eirett. iv. xxi. (1588) 625 If a Justice of the Peace 
will craftily erabesill an Enditement. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl. VH. xi. 326 The Writings of the Evangelists . . 
were never* embeseled. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
296 The records belonging to this family have been em- 
bezzled. 1691 E. Tavlor Behmens Lifers A Hieroglyphical 
Monument . .was razed and embezelled by the rude Hands. 

0 . 3504 Plumpton Carr. Introd. 64 How. .evydenc’ hath 

bene imbeseled. 1663 Stilungfl. Rational Acc. Prof. 
Relig. 21? Is it then possible to suppose all those Copy's 
at once imbezeled. ^671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. Ep. 
Ded., It is Felony to imbezill or corrupt a Record. 1677-8 
Marvell Corr. 326 Wks. 1872-5 II. 586 Upon occasion of 
imbeziling the Bill sent from the Lords. 

+ c. To entice away (a person) from service, 
etc. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xiu. (1599) 615 He would be a 
conuenient instrument to imbeasell from the army of Fran- 
cisco-maria the bands of Gascons. 1594 Lyly Moth. Bombic 
v. iii. 137, I had rather thou shouldst rob my chest, than 
imbeasell my sonne. 

j; 2 . To weaken, impair, diminish. Obs. 

1566 Drant Horace ' Sat. 1. v. And so imbecill all theyr 
strengthe, That they are naught to me.. . 1380 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Appdissrr, to diminish, to lessen, 


to imbesill. x6io in Picton L’pool Mimic. Fee. (1883) 1 . 121 
Whereby the Quene’s Majesties custome . . maye . . be . . 
empayred .. or embeselled. .1622 Malynes Anc. Law- 
Mcrch. 307 The Kings or Princes Valuation is effected . . 
by embeasiling the standard of money, by allay. 1636 
Featly Clavis Myst. Ixx. 892 Our luxury hath imbezelled 
tis. i6qo Basil Valentine Last Will $ Test, xxxvii, Have 
a respect to the upper scaffolds, that they be not im- 
bezled. 

+ 3 . To impair or diminish by waste or extra- 
vagance ; to squander, dissipate (property, etc.). 

a. 1378 Banister Hist. Man t. 26 Nature . . would not. . 
for the insertion of Muscles., embicill, and wast.so much of 
the bones. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. nr. ii. vi. v. 11651! 577 
Hehathembeazled his estate. 1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
24 Fearing to embezzle a great commodity of their Country. 
1749 Chesterf. Lett. II. ccxi. 308 It is not the fashion .. 
at Paris, to embezzle at least half of it [the day] at table. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 901/1 Ilis fortune, 
which had been so much embezzled. 

0 . 1621 Burton Anat. Met. 1. ii.. 111. xv. (1651) Y37 When 
they have with riot and prodigality imbezzelled their estates. 
1679 J. Goodman Penitent Pard. i. iv. (1713! 09 He wastes 
and imbezils the very talents and abilities God nad endowed 
him with. 1683 Crowne City Politiques 11. i. 24, I have 
imbezell’d all the furniture of my soul and body in vice. 

4 . (The only current sense.) To divert to one’s 
own use (money, etc.) in violation of trust or 
official duty. [At first app. a contextual use of 1 
and 3 ; in early examples not distinguishable from 
one or the other of these.] 
a. x6oo Holland Liz'y xxxvm. i. 1016 The Tribunes 
. . proceeded to charge him. .for embezzeling and averting 
to his proper use certeine treasure gotten from King 
Antiochus. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs hid. Wks. XI. 318 
His fortune . . grossly mismanaged and embezzled. 1833 
Macaulay War Success., Ess. (1854) I. 249/1 BeJIasys, the 
English General, embezzled the stores. 1853 — Hist. Eng. 
IV. 363 The rapacious governor had daily opportunities of 
embezzling and extorting. 

0 . 1585 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett .. Ser. 1. 216 II. 
301 To steale and imbesell any thinge in his charge this is 
felonye. 2613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 2ix The seruant 
that nath any goods., deliuered him to keepe by his Master 
and . . doth . . imbezle, or conuert the same to his own vse, 
the same, shall be judged a theefe. 1633 H. Cogan tr. 
'Pinto’s Trav. viii. 24 That Mahometan, who had imbezzled 
away a great part of the goods committed to his charge. 

U 5 . Used by Shelton to render the like-sounding 
Sp. cmbelesar, to bewilder, stupefy [cf. Bezzle ».]. 

1620 Shelton Quix. 11. liii. 357 Sancho was astonish't and 
embeseld with what he heard & saw. 

Embezzled (embe-z’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] In the senses of the verb. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 555 Those, .expences. . 
were . . supported with the embeseled spoile. 1641 Vind. 
Smedymnuus 24 An imbezel'd book, c 1645 Howell Lett. 
11. 8 An Italian who had the keeping of their embeazled 
mony. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley Banker 1. viii. 153 
The nature of the embezzled property. 1870 Loweli. 
Among my Bks. Ser. ir. (1873) 281 An old gentleman, .used 
the contracted form of the participle Jn conversation, but 
. . gave it back its embezzled syllable in reading. 

Embezzlement (embe z’lment). Also 6 era- 
becil-, embasel-, 7 embezzil-, imbezle-. [f. 
Embezzle v.+ -ment; in AF. (1404) cmbcsilc - 
Mczzt.] The action of embezzling, + a. In senses 
of Embezzle 1-3 {obs.). b. (The mod. sense.) 
Fraudulent appropriation of entrusted property. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse 75 What is sacri ledge, .but an em- 
becilment and stelthe of an holy thing out of an holy place. 
1379 Wills <5- Inv. N. C. (i860) II. 234 note, To be restored, 
withoute anye kindeofembaselmente. 1643 Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 356 Those weak supposes of. .portions and joyn- 
tures likely to incurr imbezlement heerby. 1762-71 H. Wal- 
pole Vcrtue's Anecd. Paint .(1786) I.2osThe lightness which 
is remarked in the coins of Edward VI. was owing to the 
embezzlements of this person. 1786 Burke Articles agst. 
IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 166 Fraud, peculation, and em- 
bezzlement. 1813 Wellington in Gunv. D isfi. X. 152 That 
punishment which is attached to embezzlement. i 896 Pa/l 
Mall G. 11 Dec. 6/1 Embezzlement is the appropriation by 
a clerk or servant of money coming into his hands on his 
master’s account. 

Embezzler (embe zbi). [f. Embezzle v.+ 
-er.] One who embezzles. 

1667 Pepys Diary 25 July, Hogg is the. .most observable 
embezzler, that ever was known. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2300/1 The Detainers, Imbezlers, or Concealers of the said 
Books. 1702 R. Crosfeild Affection of People, etc. 4 The 
Embezelers of His Majesties Naval Stores. zZzi Tails 
Mag. XXL 376 Embezzlers, burglars and pick-pockets. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 7/2. 

Embezzling 1 (embe-zlig), vbl. sb. [f. Em- 
bezzle v + -ing l.] The action of the verb Est- 
bezzle, in various senses. 

1540 Ad 32 Hen VIII, c. 48 Al. .wastes, imbesselinges. . 
and misusynge of the seyd artilleries, stores, z 577 Harrison 
England n. xi. (1877) *• 22 4 Embesilling of goods committed 
by the master to the seruant. 1581 Lambarde Eirett. ji. vil 
(1588) 233 The embezelling of any Record. 1663 Marvf.ll • 
Ld. Mayor of If nil Wks. 1 . 51 Another Bill., to prevent 
the imbezelling of prize goods. _ 1658 Whole Duty Man 
xv. § 26. 124 By careless embezelling of them. 

Embibe, obs. form of Imbibe. 

- 1558 Warde Alexis' Seer. (1568) 2 b, When it is almost 
waxen drie, embibe or water It again as before. 

Embill, -ing ; sec Em- prefix. 

+ Embrllow, V. Obs. rare , In 7 enbyllow. 

[f. En- + Billow.] traits. To raise in billows. 

162s Lisle Du Barias, Noe f (R.>, And then enbyflowed 
high doth in his pride disdame With fome and roaring din 
all hugeness of the maine. 
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Embind (cmboi'nd), v. Also 7 imbind. [f. 
En- + Bind.] traits. To confine, hold fast. 

a 1628 F. Greville Alciham in. ii. (1633) 44 This secret 
haste is sure : all is irabound. c 1838 Wordsw. Egyptian 
Maid, The Damsel, in that trance embound. 

Embitter (embrtai), v. Also 7-9 imbitter. 
ff. En- + Bitter a .] 

1. trans. To make bitter, impart a bitter taste to. 
Now rare in lit. sense. 

<11603 T. Cartwright Con Jut. Rhein. N. T. (1618)726 
When i had eaten it, my bellie was imbittered. 1675 Tra- 
herne Chr. Ethics 369 It is like wormwood that inibitters 
the nipple. 1775 Admr Amer. Ind. 122 Warm water, highly 
imbittered with the button-snake-root. 1834 New Monthly 
Mag. XL. 85 Brewers embitter their beer with hops. 

2. Jig. To infuse with bitterness, spoil the sweet- 
ness of (existence, pleasures, pursuits, etc.). 

a 1677 Barrow in Spurgeon Treas. David Ps. cxix. 71 
Impiety .. doth embitter all the conveniences and comforts 
of life. 17x3 Steele Guardian No. 18 ? 1 It would imbitter 
all the sweets of life. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ff F. I. 395 The 
last moments of Diocletian were embittered by some affronts. 
3820 Scott Abbot i, Two circumstances only had imbittered 
their union. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 38 His pros- 
perity was embittered by one insupportable recollection. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 89 An act which 
embittered the remainder of bis days. 

3. Jig. To make more bitter or painful. 

164a Fuller Holy ff Prof. St. it. xxii. 142 He imbitters 
not a distastfull message to a forrein Prince by his indis- 
cretion in delivering it. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. (1869) II. 
xli. 516 His actual misery was embittered by the recollec- 
tion of past greatness. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 85 
To aggravate and imbitter that real inequality. 3876 Green 
Short Hisl. x. §4. 801 His failure was embittered by heavier 
disasters elsewhere. 

4 .Jig. To render (persons or feelings) virulent, 
intensely hostile or discontented ; to exacerbate, 
intensify (a quarrel, etc.). 

1634 Sanderson Scrm. I. 65 The like censurings and de- 
spisings have imbittered the spirits. 1682 Burnet Rights 
Princes ii. 31 Peoples minds were embittered one against 
another. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. iii. (ed. 4) 208 The Captain. . 
had much embittered the people against him. 1777 Watson 
Philip II, (1793) I. viii. 317 Putting them to death would 
only serve to embitter the resentment of the people. 3868' 
E. Edwards Ralegh I. vl. 98 Personal ill-feeling of long 
standing.. further embittered the old quarrels. 

Embittered (embHaid), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed l .] Made bitter, or more bitter. (Chiefly fig . ; 
cf. senses of the vb.) 

1655 Milton Lett. State (1851) 333 Their imbitter’d and 
most implacable Enemies. <11716 South 12 Serm. {1717! 
V. 88 The Remorseless Malice of Imbitter’d Rebels. 2797 
Godwin Enquirer 1. viii. 69 My temper becomes embittered. 
1349 Mill Ess. (1859) II. 364 The embittered denunciations 
against the circulars and proclamations. 

Hence t Embrtteredness. Ohs. 

16-43 Tuckney Balmc oj G. 33 If imbitterednesse of spirit 
against God. .can make it .. Englands present disease . . is 
grown pestilentially malignant. 

Embitterer (embrteroi). [f. Embitter -i- -eu.] 
One who or that which embitters. 

37 52 Tohnson in John Taylor Scrm. (1789) 224 The fear 
of death has always been considered as the . . embitterer of 
the cup of joy. 3827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 12 Sitting to 
drink is.. the embitterer of their enjoyments. 1884 Annie 
Swan Dor. Kir he xiv. 127. That old man is. .an embitteier 
of the lives of others. 

Embittering 1 (embi'tSrii)), vbl. sh. [f. as prec. 
+ -TNG 1 .] The action of the verb Embitter. 

16x7 Hieron Wks. II. 340 The vsing of euill speech hee 
[Saint lames] likcneth to the imbittering. .of the Fountaine. 

Embittering (embi*terig),///. a. [f. as prec. 
•f -ING-.] That embitters or tends to embitter. 
1746 Heuvey Medit. (t8i 8) 209 'Hus embittering circum- 
stance would spoil their relish. 3873 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
III. iv. 3^6 The suspicion, .was embittering. Jbid. IV. v. 
i2 1 The imbittering discovery that, etc. 

Embitterment (embi* torment). [f. Embitter 
v. +-MCNT.] The action of embittering ; the state 
of being embittered. 

1645 W. Jenkyn Scrm. 37 Labour for a sanctified use of 
all embitterments or stoppages. 3809-xo Coleridge Friend 
< x8x8) III. 230 The usual embittermynt of controversy. 3864 
Pusey Feet. Daniel 320 Two portions contending against 
each other with extremest tmbmerment. 
f Embla’dder, v. Ohs. rare. [f. En- + 
Bladder.] trails, a. To cause vesicles to rise on 
the surface of (anything) ; to blister, b. To con- 
fine in a bladder. Hence 33mbla*ddered ppl. a. 

1662 Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. X70 It doth not 
cmblndder a dead carcassc, even as it doth a living body. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 1 17 The Elater of the external Ayr 
. .forces the cmbladdcr’d Ayr into iLs former extension. 

+ Enibla'ncll, v. Obs. Also 4 cnblaunch. 
[a. Ob', emblaneh-ir, f. en- (see Ex-) + blanc 
white ; cf. Blanch «.] trans. To whiten, fig. 

X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvii. 269 Preestcs prechours and 
prelates, pat bel» enbtaunchcd with bele paroles, a 1400- 
50 Alexander 36S3 A tabernacle, .erauen. .of gilden platis, 
tiamband all in filaur & fcwlis eu-blanchid. a x66* Hkyun 
hand (1671* 260 It was impossible that a spot of so deep a 
dye should be rmblanched. 

Emblnture. ? Mistake for Emblazuri:. 
x6o6 G. W[oot>cocKr) Ilist. Ivstiue G g 2 a. For \rho%c 
honor there were Temples erected., and infinite cmblaturcs 
of bis praises decreed. 

Emblaze (itnble 1 */), Also imblaze. [f. 
Kn- + UtAKi: j/0] 


1. trans. To light up, illuminate, cause to glow. 

1634 Milton Conus 733 Th’ unsought Diamonds .. 

emblaze the forehead of the Deep. 1718 Pope Iliad xm. 
433 Polish’d arms emblazed the flaming fields. 1746 Hekvey 
Medit. (1818) 186 Topaz, emblazed with a golden gleam. 
1804. J.Grahamc.S'<zA$<z//mi 839) 18/1 Till, .the sun Emblaze, 
with upward-slanting ray, the breast And wing unquivering 
of the wheeling lark. 1854 Bailey Festus (ed. 5) 323 The 
golden pane the setting sun doth just Imblaze. 

2. To set in a blaze, kindle. Ak-o Jig. 

3728 Pope Dune. 1 . 235 Sulphur-tipt, emblaze an ale-house 
fire. 1747 Collins Ode to Liberty ii. Where nearer suns 
emblaze its veins. 1815 Month. Mag. XXXVIII. 534 Fires, 
lightning kindled, the tall oaks imblaze. 

Emblaze (embhFi'z), vA Also imblaze. [f. 
En- + Blaze vA] 

f 1. a. trans. To describe heraldically, b. To set 
forth by means of heraldic devices. Cf. Blaze vA 
3593 Shaks.2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 76 But thou shalt -weare it 
as a Heralds coate, To emblaze the Honor that thy master 
got. s6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. ii. (16321 199 As Some 
of our Heralds have imblazed. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Wks. 11. 357/2 Marke how I will emblaze thee . . Within 
a Quagmire-field, two Toades in Chiefe. 2781 Westrn. 
Mag. IX. 386 The Herald touches the bright fee, T' emblaze 
the brimstone of the vis.a.vis. 1782-1800 in Bailey. 

2. To adorn with heraldic devices. Hence (and 
influenced by Emblaze vA), to adorn magnifi- 
cently, make resplendent. 

3522 Skelton Why not to Court , With crowns of gold 
emblased They make him so amased. 1667 Milton P. L . 

I. 533 Th* Imperial Ensign . . With Gemms and Golden 
lustre rich imblaz’d Seraphic arms and Trophies. 1717 Pope 
Eloisa 136 No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores Our 
shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. 38x8 Milman 
Samor 289 Aji enwoven tapestry of flame.. emblaz'd Like 
hall of old barbaric Potentate. 

3. To inscribe or portray conspicuously. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. 1831 1. 5 Wherestout Hercules 
Emblaz’d his trophies on two posts of brass. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 592 Or in thir glittering Tissues bear imblaz’d Holy 
Memorials. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1660 Divine Instructor I 
Thy first volume.. In moon, and stars .. Emblaz'd to seize 
the sight. 1808 J. Barlow Coluiub. vi. 246 Here herald 
glory first emblazed her name. 

4. To inscribe (a person) on * the roll of fame* 
(or of infamy); to celebrate, render famous or 
notorious. 

1596 Fitz-geffray Sir F. Drake (x88i) 65 Drake hath 
no Homer to emblaze his giorie. 1609 Heywood Troia 
Brittanica in Farr’s S. P. Jas. (1848) 330 These harsh 
ineeters. .but to emblaze you, had yet been vnborne. 2630 

J. Taylor (Water P.t Wks. 11. 144/1 A Scritch-owle's quill 
. . shall emblaze thee basest slaue of men. 

EmBlazer (emblt-i-zsi). [f. Emblaze z/. 1 , 2 + 
-Eit.J He who or that which emblazes or illu- 
minates. 

2776 Mickle Camocns ’ Lusiad 446 Apollo here enthroned 
in light appears The eye of heaven, emblazerof the spheres. 

Emblazon (emblazon), v. Also 7 emblazen, 
imblazon. [f. En- + Blazon z>.] 

1. trans. To inscribe or portray conspicuously, 
as on a heraldic shield; to adorn or inscribe with 
heraldic devices, words, etc. lit. and fig. Some- 
times influenced by Emblaze vA 

J593.Nashe Christ’s T. (16131 54 God . . emblazond the 
aire with the tokens of his terror. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
x. 55 On which .. Cupid with his killing bow And cruell 
shafts emblazond she beheld. 2735 Somerville Chase 11. 
385 Th’ Imperial Standard waves Emblazon’d rich with 
Gold. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 205 A carriage em- 
blazoned with arms. 1831 Blakey Frce-iuilH 1848) 155 The 
orbs which emblazon the canopy of heaven, 2872 Morley 
Voltaire (1886/ He emblazoned it on a banner. 

2. To celebrate, extol, ‘blaze abroad to render 
illustrious. 

159 s Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 18 b, It is better for a 
Nobleman .. to haue his..deedes emblazond by a Poet, 
than a Citizen. 2629 Gaule Pract. The. 31 Requisite it 
was our. .King should have.. his Prophets as Heraulds to 
emblazen his Progresse. 1720 Y/rlton Suffer. Son of God I. 
vii. 138 God emblazon'd. .His Servants, by joyning their 
Name to His own. 2761 New Comp. Festiv. 3- Fasts xxiv. 
213 Prejudice would have prompted to them to emblazon 
the least appcarence of fraud. 28x9-30 Lingard Hist. Eng. 
VI. 225 Their success, .was emblazoned to catch the eye of 
the public. 2839 Longf. Copias dc Manr., Heroes em- 
blazoned high to fame. 

tEmbla’ZOn, sh. Ohs. [f. prec. vb.] The 
delineation or heraldic description of armorial 
bearings. 

2562 Lr.ir.u rizv/rorfe 13507) 90b, Erie Mortimers of March 
his cote.. fully descrieth the same without any further cin- 
btason. 1592 Wyrlky Armorte 27 Vsing the said French 
phrases in my emblazons. x66r Morgan Sfh. Gentry 34 
This sort of Emblazon is proper for Ecclesiastical Persons. 

Emblazoned (emblazond', ppl. a. [f. Em- 
blazon v. + -ed I.] Decorated with armorial devices 
or bearings ; gorgeously adorned. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 34 Emblazon’d Shields, a 1791 
Blacklock Elegy, Cotixtantia The herse Of wealthy guilt 
emblazoned boasts the pride Of painted heraldry- 1813 
Byron Hr. Abydos 11. v. And many a bright emblazon’d 
rhyme By Persian scribes redeem’d from time. 
Emblazoner (cmblci-zanDi). [f. as prec. + 
-En.] One who emblazons. 

2592 Flo nt a 2 nf Fruiter Aiijb, Such a rare emblazon er 
of his magnanimitie, as the Mconian Poetc. 1642 MtLToN 
Apol. Smectyntn. Wks. 1738 I. 106 But 1 step again to this 
Emblazoncr of his Title-jwge. 

Emblazoning (cmble^zonig), vBI. sh. [f. as 


prec. + -ING. 1 ] The action of the vb. Emblazon* • 
coitcr. armorial or heraldic decoration. 

2775 in Ash. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xxiv, Twilight 
saints and dim emblazonings. 

Emblazonment (emblazonment), [f. & 
prec. + -ment.] The action of the vb. Ejiblazox ; 
concr. an armorial ensign or heraldic device. 

2799 Coleridge Ode Duchess Devonsh. Emblazonments 
and old ancestral crests. x8x8 Scott Let. in LcckJiari{\%-y\ 
VI. 12, 1 have my quarters and emblazonments free of Jl 
stain. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxv. (1856) 203 A (tag- 
staff, with armorial emblazonments at the top. 

Emblazonry (embl?i*z 3 nri). Also Imblazon- 
ry. [f. as prec. + -RT.] 

1. a. The art of depicting or describing heraldic 
devices, b. concr. Heraldic devices collectively; 
symbolic ornament. 

2667 Milton P. L. ii. 512 With bright imblazonne, and 
horrent Arms. 2774 J. Bryant My t hoi. II. 345 The pcet 
is speaking of some emblazonry upon the cuirass of Aga- 
memnon. 2815 Wordsw*. White Doe in. 91 The Banner In 
all its dread emblazonry. 2842 H. Rogers Introd. Burk's 
Wks. I. 3 Burke . . could dispense with pedigrees and 
heralds. His works form his best emblazonry. 1851 Trench 
Poems 212 Thine ancient standard's rich emblazonry 

2. a. Display of gorgeous colours; brilliant 
pictorial representation, b. Verbal amplification 
or embellishment. 

2805 Wordsw. Prelude in. (1850) 72 If these thoughtsAre 
a gratuitous emblazonry. 2827 Pollok Course T. i. In hor- 
rible emblazonry, were limned All shapes, .of wretchedness 
2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (18581 56 The Sun., with his gold- 
purple emblazonry. 2843 Blacbw. Mag. L1V. 273 It would 
be injurious to spend words in emblazonry. 

Embla’zure. Ohs . rare [f. Emblaze r.- 
+ -ore.] = Emblazoning. 

2562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 227 Vse themblazure thereof 
by heauens, fittest for the cote of so noble a prince. x6c6 
[see Emblature]. 

fE*mble. Ohs. rare— 1 . [Derivation unknown: 
Markham's reference is to OF. cmblaie (of a field) 
sown with wheat.] (See quot.) 

2631 Markham Weald of Kent 11. _i. (1668) 9 A Worm, 
called an Emble, which in French signifieth Corn in the 
ground. 

Emblem (e-mblem), sh. ^.lso 5-7 embleme. 
[ad. L. emhlema inlaid work, a raised ornament 
on a vessel, a. Gr. €pfS\i)/sa an insertion, f. 
perfect etc. stem of ifspaWeiv to throw in.] 
fl. An ornament of inlaid work. Ohs. 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Emblem , any fine work cunningly 
set in wood or other substance, as we see in chessboard* 
and tables. 2667 Milton P.L . iv. 703 The ground more 
colour’d then with stone Of costliest Emblem. 1678 in 
Phillips. 2775 Ash, Emblem , an inlay, an enamel, that 
which is inserted into some other substance.^ 
t2. A drawing or picture expressing a moral 
fable or allegory ; a fable or allegory such as 
might be expressed pictorially. Ohs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Chorlc <5- Byrde (1818) 1 Emblemes of oklc 
likenesand figures Whiche prouyd ben fructuousof sentence. 
2625 Bacon Ess. Seditions ff 7 roubles (Arb.) 407 I uniter., 
sent for Briareus, with his hundred Hands . . An Emblenic, 
no doubt, to shew, etc. 2635 Quarles limbi. Introd. (17: w - 
An Emblem is but a silent parable. 2642 Fuller Holy if 
Prof. St. iv. 294, I like that Embleme of Charity, -a naked 
child, giving honey to a Bee without wings. 2654 \> iutlocx 
Zootomia 52 Like the Asse . . in the Embleme. 1730-0 
Bailey, Emblem , a painted enigma or^ representation 01 
some moral notion by way of device or picture, 
t b. ahstr. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 58 Embleme [one of the two 
parts of (he 4 art of memory 1 ] reduceth conceits intellect » 
to Images sensible. . « 

3. A picture of an object (or the object itselj ) 

serving as a symbolical representation of ab- 
stract quality, an action, state of things, class 0 
persons, etc. # . 

1601 Shaks. Ail’s Well il i. 44 One Captaine Spuno 
with his sicatrice an Embleme of warre * lcer f rl on , 
sinister cheeke. 26x3 — Hen. VIII, iv. i. So H |C r L * 
and bird of peace, and all such Emblemes Laid no 
on her. 2641 T. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. *9 ^ 
beasts.. are emblemes.. of Christian vert ucs. 2709.* . 


Piozzi fount. France I. 159 The short cut coal 
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emblem of a military' profession. 

Serm. led. 2) III. v. 76 T he ox is thuus i,k * r rpi,,. 

oflife or strength. 1872 Yeats Tech. Hist. Comm- *9 * 
spindle or the loom was the emblem of woman. 

b. In wider sense : A symbol, typical repre- 
sentation. Sometimes applied to a person: jwc 
•type’, personification (of some virtue or <] uai, v£ 
a 1631 Donne Hymne to Christ, What sea we wr 
mee, that flood Shall be to nice an embleme of thy v ‘ 
2683 Temfle Mem. Wks. 1731 1 . 480 For my Lord Ir^ . . 
and Lord Chamberlain, I found them two mod adm 
Emblems of the. . Felicity of Ministers of S !at , e : f It 
De For. Crusoe 1. 14 And tny Father, ,, P, /.ned 
our blessed Saviour’s Parable, had even kill [d 
Calf for me. 2758 Johnson Idler No. 43^5 
an emblem of autumn. 2860 Motley Nether/. , , ’ < 

28 Mary Stuart, .the emblem anil exponent pfallty 
most Roman in Europe. 2875 Hamekton Intel .. s*J j 
vi. *18761 333 Ocean, stars, and mountains, ctnl*.« 
evidences of eternity. ^ . r 

4 . A figured object used with symbolic nicaning, 
as the distinctive badge of a person, family, nd 10 • 
etc. Chiefly of heraldic devices, and of the 5J r 
bolic objects accompanying the images of sain ■». 



EMBLEM. 


EMBODY. 


1616 J. Lake Sqrs. Tale ix. (1888) 473 So after his dead 
lord was pale and cold, takes off his ensigne, which his em- 
blem bore. <1x682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 78 This tree in 
after-times became the Emblem of that Country. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxviii, JThe Blue Falcon, the emblem of 
the Clan Quhele. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) 
I. x6o See the power of national emblems ..a crescent, a 
lion, an eagle, or other figure, on an old rag of bunting. 
3864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <$• Pop. ix. 53 The weapon 
represents the emblem of St. Paul, 
t 5. In pi. The evidences of sex. Obs. 

1621 Fletcher Pilgrim iv. ii, Where are his emblems? 

6 . at t rib. as in emblem-writer. 

Emblem (e'mblem), v . Also 7 embleme. 
[f. prec.] trans. To be the emblem of (some- 
thing) ; to express, symbolize, or suggest by means 
of an emblem. Also, To emblem forth. 

1584 G. W h etston E Mirour for Magistr. Epistle , etc., ad. 
fin. c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. v. 344 Those by-form’d 
fires, .emblem two royal babes. 1636 Henshaw Horx Sub. 
28 Much knowledge, not much speech, emblem’s a wise man. 
1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 314 To emblem forth his 
variety of operations. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 313 
This mystery of Providence was emblemed in theprophetick 
vision of a wheel. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1858) 257 AH 
Christianism, as Dante and the Middle Ages had it, is 
emblemed here. 1845 Neale Mirr. Faith 84 And Holy 
Church hath Her banners high To emblem her Saviour’s 
Victory. 

Emblematic (emblemartik), a. [f. Gr. l/x- 
1 3\7)fj.a.T - stem of (see Emblem sb.) + -ic.] 

Pertaining to, or of the nature of, or serving as, 
an emblem ; symbolical, typical. Const, of. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 206 The emblematic tree at 
the other passage out of the church. 1702 tr. Lc Clerc's 
Prim. Fathers 54 Neither Christ nor his Apostles haue pro- 
posed any doctrine after an Emblematic!: manner. 1763 
Derrick Lett. (1767) II. xio A monument . . enriched with 
..inscriptions, and emblematic sculptures. 1775 Sheridan 
Rzvalsznd Prol.', View her. .primly portray’d on emblematic 
wood 1 1808 Scott Marm. iv. viii. xo And on his finger 
given to shine The emblematic ring. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. { 1858) 43 Clothes .. are Emblematic ..of a manifold 
cunning Victory over Want. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. vi. 
130 A process in the mind of man . . makes material sights 
and objects first beautiful and then emblematic. 
Emblematical, a. [f. prec. + -ai„] = prec. 

1644 Bulwer CVcztv/. 77 A spice of their authority more 
strong then their emblematicall Mace. 1679 J. Goodman 
Penitent Pard. 1. ii. (17131 45 An emblematical represent- 
ation of God’s unspeakable mercy. 1709 Steele & Addi- 
son Tatter No. 81 r 6 Gorgons, Cnimasra’s, and Cen- 
taurs, with many other Emblematical Figures. 1726 
Addison Dial. Medals i. 31 Such reverses as are purely em- 
blematical. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 1 . 107 Dances and 
games were instituted, emblematical of the regeneration of 
the world 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 
485 These large emblematical wings. 

Hence t Emhlematicalness. Obs. 

1731 in Baxley. 1775 in Ash. 

Eniblema ticaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly.‘-] In 
an emblematical manner ; after the manner of, for 
the purpose of, or by means of an emblem. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 8 Baboons . . some which 
abhor fishes., which kind the Egyptians Emblematically 
use to paint. 1796 Morse Amer.Geog. II. 1x8 The de- 
struction of the city, .is emblematically represented in bass 
relief. 1886 Maitch. Exam. x6 Feb. 5/3 Whether this work 
of art was intended to be taken literally or emblematically. 

Emblematicize (emblemm’tisoiz), v. rare. 
[f. Emblematic + -ize.] Irani. To impart an em- 
blematic or allegorical character to. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 
331 His pictures, which he generally endeavoured to era- 
blematfcize by genii and Cupids. 

Emblematist (emble'matist). [f. Gr. enfihr]- 
fxa t- stem of ep/3 \ijfxa (see Emblem) + -ist.] 
a. One who invents or makes use of pictorial 
emblems, b. One who composes allegories; an 
emblem-writer. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 236. The pictures of 
Emblematists in the coats of several! families. 1679 Plot 
Staffordsh. (1686) 262 The Emblematists usually exprest 
fecundity by that Animal [the Goat]. i86x Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 
591 Hearts, and darts, and butterflies, and crosses, and 
crowns have always formed the stock in trade of Em- 
blematists. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 138 
Alciato, the famous lawyer and emblematist. 

Emblematize (emble'mataiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -ize.] 

X. trans. Of things : To serve as an emblem of ; 
to express or represent mystically, allusively, or 
allegorically. 

16x5 W. Hull Mrrrour 0/ Maiestie 134 The vanity of 
these 'fading crownes was emblematized by that solemne 
ceremonie. CX630 Jackson Creed v. § 43 A worse error 
than can rightly be emblematized by Ixion’s fabulous 
imaginations. 1823 Lamb in Life 4 Lett . (1840) xii. 1x9 
The goose and little goslings should emblematise a Quaker 
poet that has no children. 1870 Goulburn Cathedral 
Syst. iii. 37 The tabernacle and temple worship was 
framed to emblematize the worship of heaven. 

2. Of persons: To represent by means of an 
emblem ; to figure. 

1830 Moir in Fraser's Mag. II. 408 The American poet, 
who emblematizes departing man, as folding his mantle 
round him, and lying down to pleasant dreams. 1854 
BlacEiv. Mag. LXXVI. 509, I emblematised civilisation, in 
the Chinese lady in japan-gilt frame. 

Hence Elnble*matizing■ ppl. a. 

X75r Mrs. Montagu Lett. III. 173 The good man .. to 
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an emblematizing genius would have afforded an ample 
subject. 

Emblematology (e:mblemat/rlod3i). [f. as 
prec. + -(o)i,ogy.] The science of the origin and 
meaning of emblems. 

1881 Oracle 5 Nov. 294 The student of Christian emblem- 
atology. 

Emblement (e*mblzment). Law. Forms : 5 
inblement, 6 emblemente, 7 embleament, 8- 
emblement. [a. OF. emblaement, f. cmblaer , 
(mod.F. emblavcf) to sow with com med. L. 
imbladarc (It. zmbiadare ), f. in in + bladtim (=F. 
BIS') wheat. j 

1 The profits of sown land : but the word is 
sometimes used more largely for any products 
that arise naturally from the ground as grass, 
fruit, etc.’ (Tomlins). 

1495 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 61. § 3 All fermours . . [shall] have 
suche Inblementis and Cornys as be sowyn theruppon. 1590 
H. Swinbukn Treat. Test. 218 Emblementes, or come grow- 
ing vpon the ground. 1641 Tcrmes de la Ley 133 b, Em- 
bleaments are the profits of the land which have beene solved. 
174 1 T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. ii. 167 The Lessee shall not 
have the Emblements. 1855 H. Broom Comm. Coin'. Law 
35 The general rule of law concerning emblements. 

Embleming (e-mblemiij), vbl. sb. [f. Em- 
blem v. + -ING 1 .J The action of the vb. Emblem. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 257 How unconscious of any 
embleming ! 

t Emble'misll, v. Obs. Forms : 4 enblem- 
isch, emblemysh, -ysch, 6 emblemmissli, 
-bleamish, 7 ixnblemish. [f. En- + Blemish ; 
AFr. had etnbleniir .] trans . a. To damage, 
injure, maim; b. to deface, disfigure. 

^ c X384JWYCLIF Set. Wks. III. 362 And bi sich blyndenesse 
in cursing many curseris emblemyshen herasilf. _ rx385 
Chaucer L. G.^ fV, Lucrece (Carnb. MS.) And hire teris 
. . Emblemyschid [other texts embellished] hire wifly chas- 
tite. 1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 137 I fele my name and fame 
greatly emblemmisshed. 1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 36, I 
..by my fond tempring afore hand embleamisb the beauty. 
1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 472Thesaid Richard Chedder 
was imblemished and maimed to the peril of death. 

Hence Emble’mishing vbl. sb. 

1563-87 Foxe^ 4 . <5- M. (1596) 406/1 The great emblemishing 
of Christian faith. 

tE’mblemist. Obs. [f- Emblem + -ist.] A 
delineator or writer of emblems. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass rib, Other Emblemists 
haue limd forth a right student, euer to haue one eye 
shut, and an other open. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 
11. 1 20/1 Answer a deprauing Emblemist. 

Emblemize (e-mblemaiz),^. [f.asprcc. + -iZE.] 

1 . Irans. To represent emblematically. 

1646 J. Vicars {title) Sight of the Transactions of these 
Latter Yeares, Emblemized with Engraven Plates. 1639 
Barclay Lost Lady j. i, in Hsal.Dodsl. XII. 548 TT would 
emblemize, but not express his grief. 1881 W. C. Russell 
Ocean Free-Lance II. 129 Nothing would better emblejxxise 
the happiness she had given me. 

2 . To make into a sign or badge. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. Cijb, The arms of the russia 
company, emblemised. 

Emblic (eunblik). Forms: 6 emblico, 7 
emblick. [ad. med.L. cmblica, -ic: is, ad. Ar. 

avilaj a. Pers. *Juol amleh , cf. Skr. dmalaha of 
same meaning.] The fruit of Emblica officinalis , 
a tree of the N.O. Enphorbiacex , whose flowers 
are aperient, leaves and bark a remedy against 
dysentery. Also Emblic myrobalan. 

1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. iii. iv. (Arb.) 151 Mirobalanes 
. .which the phisitians caule Emblicos and Chebulos. 1678 
Salmon Land. Disp. 136/2 The five sorts of Myrobolans.. 
the Emblick purge Flegm and Water. 1708 Motteux Rabe- 
lais 11. xiv, A Boxfull of conserves, of round Myrabolan 
plums, called Emblicks. x8ix Hooper Med. Did., The 
emblic Myrobalan is of a dark blackish grey colour. 

f Eniblrnd, v. Obs. [f. En- + Blind a.] Irans. 

= Blind. 

1630 I, Craven Serm. 17 Man may .. be .. emblinded 
through affection. 

+ Emblrss, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 enblisse. 
[f. En- + Bliss.] trans. To make happy, bless. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxvi. (1554)61 b, Nombre ofchildre 
t’ enblisse his linage, c 1725 Fielding Pleas . of Town Wks. 
1775 I. 228 How I'll embtiss thee. 1797 T. Townsend Poems 
[Monthly Rev. 463 Emblissed is a word peculiar to this 
author]. 

f Embloom (embl/ 7 -m), v. Obs. [f. En- + 
Bloom sb.] trans. To cover with bloom ; to im- 
part a fresh or ruddy appearance to. 

a 1528 Skelton PA. Sparoivciofh Her lyppes soft and mery, 
Emblomed lyke the chery. 1729 Savage Wanderer, v, 
Emb loomed his aspect shines. 

Emblossom, imblossom (em-, imblp-som), 
v. [f. En- + Blossom sb.] trans. To load or cover 
with blossoms. Hence Emblo-ssomed ppl. a. 

1766 J. Cunningham Day 33 The warbling throng, On the 
white emblossom’d spray ! 1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 651 

The wreaths that would our brows emblossom. 1855 Bailey 
Mystic 115 The whisperings of imblossomed trees- 

t Emblirstricate, V. Obs. [Whimsically 
formed to render the equally fantastic Fr. cmbtirc- 
lucoquerl] trans. To bewilder. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxii, The Romish church, . 


when tottering and emblustricated with the Gibble Gabble 
Gibberish of this odious Error. 

f Emboa*st> v. Obs. [cf. Emboss v. t Esreos- 
TURE.J Irans. ?To carve (on a building). 

*575 Fenton tr. Guevara in Golden Epistles 72 Men beare 
more honor to the Sepulchres of the vertuous, then to the 
emboasted Palaices of the wicked. 1579 — tr. Guicciar- 
dinfs Hist. Ital. 1070 Skootchtons. .alfixed and emboasted 
to the publike pallaices. 

1 Emboa't, V. Obs. In 6 enbote [f. En- +Boat 
• irons. To put on board a boat. 

1542 St at. 34 <5- 35 Hen. VIII, cap. 9 § 2 No person shall 
enbote or lade any Wheate. . in any picard hot orother vessell. 

Emboxk, v. Obs. rarc~ 1 . [ad. It. imboccdre, 
f. in in + bocca mouth.] trans. To stop up the 
mouth of (a cannon). 

3598 Barret Theor. Warres, v. ii. 130 The Cannon eras 
..may not bee embocked or stopped vp. 

Embodied, imbodied (emty-did), ppl. a. 
[f. Embody v. + -ed 1.] 

1. Of * soul 3 or ‘ spirit 3 : Having a body, invested 
with a body. 

a. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. vm. Ixxxix. 120 O, could em- 
body’d Soules Sinnes bane view well. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 
(x84o)II. iii.58 Spirits embodied have converse with, .spirits 
unembodied. 1783 Johnson Lett. II. 304 External locality 
has great effects, at least upon all embodied beings. J839 
Bailey Festus ii. (1848) 12 A spirit, or embodied blast of 
air. 2870 Max Muller, Sc. Relig. (1873) 365 As men, we 
only know of embodied spirits. 1880 E. Kirke Garfield, 
27 The embodied spirit of treason and slavery. 

0 . 1691-8 Norris Prod. Disc. 243 Words that cannot be. . 
understood by an xmbodyed Understanding. 176 . Wesley 
Serm. Wks. 181 r IX. 148 An imbodied spirit cannot form 
one thought, but by the mediation of its bodily organs. 

2. Of principles, ideas, etc.: a. Expressed or 
exhibited in material or concrete form ; b. incor- 
porated into a system. 

• 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 137 There is a great deal 
of imbodied Art in Nature. 1799 Mackintosh Stud . Law 
Nat. Wks. 2846 I. 364 The embodied experience of man- 
kind. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2 V. 37 The individual fol- 
lows reason, and the city law, which is embodied reason. 

3. Formed or combined into a militant body or 
company ; arrayed, marshalled. 

1667 Milton P. L. 1. 573 Such imbodied force, as, nam’d 
with these, Could merit more than that small infantry. 1725 
Pope Iliad 11.540 Not less their number than the embodied 
cranes. 2798 Malthus Popul. (1827) JI. 11 The number 
of embodied troops. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 1 18761 1 , iv. 
179 The advocates of a simpler ritual had by no means as- 
sumed the shape of an embodied faction. 

Embodier (emb^ di,w). [f. Embody v. + -br.] 
One who or that which embodies. 

1654 R. Whitlock Zootomia Sig. a. Those Embodyers 
of Arts., into the limits of their proper method. 1854 
Blackzu . Mag. LXXV. 752 Claude, .the embodier of ‘foolish 
pastoralism’. 1870 Lowell ^4 mong my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 265 
His native tongue as the embodier and perpetuator of it. 

Embodiment, imbodiment (em-, imbp-di- 
ment). [f. JisiBom' v. + -ment.] 

1. The action of embodying; the process or 
state of being embodied, lit. and Jig. 

2858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jml. II. 29 As long as a 
beautiful thought shall require physical embodiment. 2862 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 125 Souls, .condemned, by 
reason of sin, to repeated embodiment. 1881 Athenxum 
No. 2811. 348/2 No less admirable is Herr Reichmann’s 
embodiment of Wolfram. 

2. coficr. That in which (something) is embodied. 

a. The corporeal ** vesture 7 or * habitation ’ of 
(a soul). Also fig. 

1850 Whipple Ess. 4- Rev. (ed. 3)1,322 This fiery spiritual 
essence was enclosed in a frame sensitive enough to be'its 
fit embodiment. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. \. i. (1875) 

13 The soul of truth contained in erroneous creeds is very 
unlike most, .of its several embodiments. 

b. That in which (a principle, an abstract idea, 
etc.) is embodied, actualized, or concretely ex- 
pressed. Also applied (with some reference to 
sense a.) to persons : The embodied type, * incar- 
nation * (of a quality, sentiment, etc.). 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 117 The most striking em- 
bodiment of a highly remarkable belief. 1835 Miss Mit- 
rord in L’Estrange LifcK 1870) III. xii. 30 Jack and Stephen 
..are.. an embodiment of my notion of an English sailor, 
and of a. .tradesman. 2855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist. iv. 
233 He is the imbodiment of the most genuine national 
feeling. x868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. i. 22 To Ralegh, the 
Spanish empire and polity became the very types and em- 
bodiments of evil. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed^ 2) III. 141 
Works of art. .the visible embodiment of the divine. 

Embody, imhody (em-, iwh/rdi), v. [f.. En-, 
In- 4- Body sb. The iorm imbody is the only one 
recognized in Bailey and Johnson (though the 
latter uses embody s.v. Incorporate ), but is now 
less usual.] 

1. trans. To put into a body ; to invest or clothe 
(a spirit) with a body. 

a. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 86 No more then the sayd holy 
ghost is adjudged embodied or enharted. a 1699 Bonnell in 
W. Hamilton Li/ei 1703' «. >34 M >' Saviour Impregnated 
the Consecrated Elements, and in a manner Embody d him- 
self there. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. (18401 26 Whether 
are there any spirits inhabiting the visible world, which 
have never yet been embodied. 1729 T. Cooke Tales. 
Proposals, etc. 44 Would She embody'd to thy Arms return ? 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. fr It. frith. II. xo A pale, small 
person, scarcely embodied at alL 2869 J. Martjnkau 
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Ess. II. 291 In him the old scholastic spirit seems embodied 
again. 

pi. 1600 Hey wood I Edu\ IV (1874) I. 27 Such haughtie 
stomachs . . Imbodied in the breasts of Citizens. 1610 
Healey St. A ug . Citie of God 561 Devi 11s beeing imbodyed 
in ayre can. .moove it. 

2. To impart a material, corporeal, or sensual 
character to. rare, i* Also intr. for rejl. 

1634 Milton Conus 46BThe sole..Imbodies, andimbrutes, 
till she quite lose The divine property of her first being. 
1652 S. Patrick Fun. Serin., in J. Smith's Sol. Vise. 555 
Do notimbody and enervate your souls by idleness and base 
neglect 1833 Frasers Mag. 575 Spirituality of mind 
enables them to conceive those mysteries with a pure devo- 
tion, without the danger of embodying and imbruting them. 

3. To give a concrete form to (what is ab- 
stract or ideal); to express (principles, thoughts, 
intentions ). in an institution, work of art, action, 
definite form of words, etc. 

O.-1750 Johnson Raittbl. No. 168 ? 5 Poetry, that force , . 
which embodies sentiment. 1815 Wellington Gurw. Disp. 
XII. 455 I have not yet been able to embody in a treaty 
the principles of this arrangement. 1847 G rote Greece it. 
xlviii. (1862) IV. 267 The custom having been embodied in 
law. 1848 Dickens Dombey i, The blue coat and stiff 
white cravat which, .embodied her idea of a father. 2866 
Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxiv. 615 A popular notion, 
embodied in a rhyming couplet. 

A 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 111 What Words shall be 
fount! to imbody Air?_ 1846 Hawthorne, Mosses 1. v. no 
One century imbodied it in marble. 18^9 Holland Gold F. 
v. 74 When this conception is imbodied in an object of 
worship. 

b. Of institutions, works of art, actions, forms 
of words, etc. : To be an embodiment or expres- 
sion of (an idea, principle, etc.). 

1876 Miss Braddon J. Haggard's Dan. II. 64 This house 
. . was to embody her idea of home. 

4. To cause to become part of a body ; to unite 
into one body ; to incorporate (a thing) in a mass 
of material, (particular elements) in a system or 
complex unity. 

i6ox Shaks. Alts JVell v. iii. 173 For I by vow am so em- 
bodied yours. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 
(1723) 192 We shall meet with the same Metall or Mineral 
embody 'd in Stone. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Retig. 190 
The apostate Jews, among W'hom..some of the Samaritans 
. . became embody’d. x 799 Mackintosh Stud. Law Nat. 
Wks. 1846 I. 385 Yet so much of these treaties has been 
embodied into the general law of Europe, 
t b. intr. for rejl. Obs. 

1692 tr. Sallust 8 Incredible it is to think how easily they 
[different tribes] embody’d. 

c, trans. Of a complex unity; To include, 
comprise (such or such elements). 

1847 Medwin Shelley I. 29 Blue books.. embodied stories 
of haunted castles, bandits, murderers. 1869 Daily News 
18 Dec., The measure embodies of course the six points of 
the League’s educational charter. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist . 
Sk. I. x. iv. 198 Mahometanism certainly. .embodies in it 
some ancient and momentous truths, 
t 5. Chan . and Phys. a. trans. To form into 
one body. b. intr. for rejl. To coalesce, draw 
together, solidify. Obs. 

x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meek. xxxv. 264 The 
Bubbles, .imbodyed themselves, .into one. 1662 H. Stubbe 
Itid. Nectar iii. 26 These Corpuscles did never embody into 
greater quantities. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lottery's Course 
C/tym. xvi.(i686) 376 The spirit of wine being a sulphur 
does unite and imbody with those that remain. 02682 J. Col- 
lins Making of Salt 54 It will naturally Embody in the Sun, 
and become a substance like Salt. X709 Brit.’ Apollo II. 
No. 22. 2/2 An Alimentary Liquor.. doth embody with the 
Blood. 1720 T. Fuller Pharm ; Extemp. 27 -Heating the 
Oils a little .. adding the oil of Vitriol, .and stirring ’till all 
are embodied together. 

6 . trans . To form into a body or company for 
military or other purposes ; to organize. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng n. xL (1739) 63 The Army is ever 
embodied within the Kingdom, a 1655 Vines .Lord's Supp. 
(1677)265 Holy persons might.. embody themselves into a 
Church. 1779 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 2859 I. 2x8 The 
troops were never before so healthy since they were em- 
bodied. _ 1838-42 Arnold Hist. Rome III. xliv.201 Livius 
..embodied the population of the town. 2873 Burton Hist. 
Scot.V I. lxx. 174 The forces, .may now be considered as em- 
bodied against each other. 

b. intr. for rejl. To form or join a body or 
company for military or other purposes. 

1648 Cromwell Let. 20 Aug. (Carlyle), I have, .ordered 
Colonel Scroop^'rith five troops of horse and two troops 
of dragoons, with two regiments of foot, to embody with 
them. 1661 Loud. A i/arum 3 They had secretly entred into 
a Combination.. to meet and imbody at their appointed 
Rendevouz. 1682 Moores Baffled \ 6 [He] commanded the 
Horse to Embody within the Lines. 1770 Burke Pres. 
Dhcont. Wks. 1842 I. 133 Firmly to embody against this 
court party. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 669 The lories., 
embodied in armed parties. 

7. trans . To impart 4 body * to (painting) ; to 
paint with a full body of colour. 

1784 J. Barry Led. A rt, yi. (2848) 223 His [Vandycks] 
lights arc. .well embodied with colour. 

Hence Embo'dying vbl. sb. and pfl. a. 

2676 W. Row Contn. B laid s Autoblog. xi. 12848)292 The 
embodying of Scotland into one commonwealth with Eng- 
land. 2677 Earl Orrery Art of War 1E2 To prevent ail 
considerable Imbod vines to resist htm. 1784 J. Barry Led. 
Art vi. (28481 223 All that.. embodying of colour. .may be 
given as you go on. 2792 Phil. Trans. LX XX 1. 179 Water 
1$ the embodying principle of all elastic fluids. 

Embojj (cralyg), v. Also 7 emboggo, imbog, 


9 embogue. [f. Etc- + Bog sbb\ trans. To plunge 
into a bog ; to hamper in a bog, lit. and jig. 

1602 Best in Farr .9. P. Elis. (1845) II. 472 Imbogg'd 
he shall be, where nought he shall see But horror and 
feare. x6ri Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 64 He was . . 
constrained . . to Embogge himselfe in the Bankers and 
Vsurers bookes. 2752 Wesley in Wks. 1872 II. 256 Attempt- 
ing to ride over the common . . my mare was quickly im- 
bogged. 2867 N. Brit. Daily Mail 30 Sept., The valley 
was so soft that the big guns would have become embogged. 
2888 Daily Tel. 1 June 5/2 Embogued in a morass. 

+ Embo’gue, V. Obs. [? corruptly ad. Sp. cm - 
bocar, f. em~ + boca mouth.} = Disembogue. 

Hence t Umbo-gming- vbl. sb., the place where 
a lake or river discharges itself. Obs. 

2603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 213 The emboguing [Fr. 
cmloucheure ] of the Meotis fennes. 

+ E mb oil. Also 6 emboyl. Obs. rare. [f. En- 
+ Boil.] a. trans. To cause to boil or to agitate 
with rage. "b. intr. To be in a boil or agitation. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 28 Emboyled, grieued, brent. 
Ibid. 11. iv. 9 The Knight emboyling in his haughtie hart. 

!i Eniboitement (anbwatman). [Fr. ; f. eni- 
botter to enclose in a box, f. en- in + botte box. - 

1. Anat. The fitting of a bone into another. 

2854 Owen Skel. $ Teeth (1855) 32 This kind of ‘ emboite- 

ment'ofthe occipital in the parietal vertebra. 

2. Biol. Used by Buffon to describe the hypo- 
thesis of the generation of living things, according 
to which successive generations are produced by 
the successive development of living germs which 
lie one within the other {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3. The closing up of a number of men in order 
to secure the front rank from injury. 

In Mod. Diets. 

t Embold, v. Obs. Also 5-6 enbold, 7 im-- 
bold. [f„ En- + Bold.] trans. To make bold, 
embolden ; to incite, encourage. 

CX400 Test . Love 1. (1560)273 b/i Mine heart began som- 
deale to be enbolded. 2536 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. 
Ixxv. Bee she. .examined. .who did embold..her therunto. 
2556 J. Heywood Spider 4* F. lx. 280 The selfe sight of this 
force shall you so enbold. 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 892 
Bind and imbold mee once more to present My humble 
briefs in form of Parliament. 

Embolden, imbolden (cm-, imb^u-ldon), v. 
Also 6 enbolden, -bowlden, 6-7 emboulden, 
-bowldon. [f. En-, In- + Bold + -en.] trans. To 
render bold or more bold ; to hearten, encourage. 

a. 2572 Campion Hist. Irel. (1633) 2 Ep. Ded., I am em- 
bouldned to present them to your Lordships patronage. 
1583 T. Stocker Tragicall Hist. I. 209b, We., are en- 
boldened to exhibite a certeine supplication. 2597 J. Payne 
Royal Exch. 46 He enbowldeneth the crringe..hart to 
suffer for error. 2667 Milton P. Z. viii. 434 Thus I 
embold’nd spake. 2709 Addison Tatter No. 200 r 4 Their 
Aspects were so . . emboldened with Resolution. 2818 Jas. 
Mill Bril. India II. v. iii. 403 The Bombay Presidency 
were more emboldened in their importunity. 2860 Ma- 
cs u lay Biog. (1867) 88 The affronts which his poverty em- 
boldened . . low-minded men to offer to him. 

B. 2586 T. B. La Printand, Fr. Acad.\.{y 589) 218 Am- 
bition., imboldeneth [the son] to seeke his destruction of 
whom he holdeth his life. 1626 G. Sandys Ovids Met. x. 201 
Their lookesimboldned, modestie now gone. 2741 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 231 Whether.. my Look, my Dress, my 
Appearance . .imbolden such an affrontive Insolence. 2854 
J. Abbot Napoleon (28551 Lxxv. 406 The. .inconvenience of 
xmboldening..the foes of the consular government. 

Hence Embcrldener, one who or that which 
emboldens. Emboldening vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 

_ 2847 Craig, Emboldener. 2882 Stevenson Treasure 1 st. 
iv, Argument is a great emboldener. 2503 Ad. 29 Hen. VII 
c . 20 Small fines have been.. set to the.. great emboldening 
of the said Offenders.^ 2575 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 364 Another imboldeninge of evill persons. 2628 
Wither, Brit. Remernb. m. 248 But, rather, lesse imbold- 
ning then before. - 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) I. v. 
297 There was nothing, .but. .emboldening of their foes. 

. Emboldish, v. Obs. rare. In 6 enb oldish., 
[f. En- + Bold, after words like impoverish .] = Em- 
bolden. 

1502 ARNotbE Chron.(iBsi) 293 They that were disposid to 
dodisobeysance were. . enbold jshide {printed enboldrshide]. 
Hence -fEmbo ldishment, Obs., in 6 inboldish- 
ment. [see -ment.] ~ Emboldening vbl. sb. 

2512 Ad 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20* § 2T0 the greate inboldissh- 
ment of. . mysgoverned persons disobeyeng your lawes. - * 

^ II Embole (e'mb^lz). Med. [mod. L., a. Gr. 
tH&oX-q a throwing or putting in, f. i^iBaXKuv to 
throw in, f. iv in + BaWuv to throw.] 

+ 1- The reducing of a dislocated limb. Obs. 

281 x Hooper Med. Did., Embole , the reduction or setting 
of a dislocated bone, i860 MayneZa*/. Lex., Embole, a 
term formerly used for the reduction of a dislocation. 

2. *A plug or wedge* {Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

3. ~ Embolus {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Embolic (embp-lik), a. Pathol, [f. Embol-us 
+ -ic.] Relating to or caused by an embolus. 

. >866 A. Flint Prvic. Med. (18S0) 33 The multiple abscesses 
mpyamta arc, for the most part, of embolic origm. _ 1874 
Iones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 270 Embolic softening is the 
lesion most frequently discovered. 

+ Emb olimnr al, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Gr. </x- 
&oktfia?-o7 of same meaning (cf. Embolism) + -al.] 
Intercalary. So f Embolimnron [see -AN], Em- 
bolimns ar [see -Alt]. 


2677 Cary Chronol. 1. 1. 1.. iv. n Differences of years 
some ordinary and common, others EmbolimreaL 17^ 
tr. Grcgorfe Astron. I. 244 To this purpose they us'd Inter- 
calary or Kmbolimean Months. 1796 Hutton Math. Did 
Embolimzan is chiefly used in speaking of the additional 
months inserted by chronologists to form the lunar cycle cf 
19 years. 2677 Cary Chronol. 1. 1. 1. xii. 46 They 
needs make Embolimaear Months or Days. 

t Embo’limary, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Gr. ty. 
(loMfi-aios (see prec.) + -ary.] — prec. 

2696 Whiston The. Earth 11. (1722) 178 Each year had 
in it 22 Lunar Months., no Embolimary Month bring 
taken in. 

. Embolism (e-mbJIiz’m). [ad. L. embolisms , 

a. late Gr. «/x/3oA«r/x<fe intercalation, f. 

@o\os ; cf. Embole, Embolus.] 

1. Chronol. The periodical intercalation of a day 
or days in the calendar to correct the error arising 
from the difference between the civil and the solar 
year, eoncr. A period of time so, intercalated. 

2387 Trcvisa Higden (Rolls) III. 259 Not fe jere of 
sonne, no]>er of embolisme. 2596 Bell Surv. Popery m. 
iv. 107 To make embolismes and intercalations, a 1638 
MedeWIcs. 111. iv.589 marg.. Count the Embolism of 5 days, 
1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 426 An Embolisme of 30 days 
or a full Month must needs be made somewhere this year. 
1788 Marsden in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 417 The year of 
the Mahometans consists of twelve lunar months., no em- 
bolism being employed to adjust it to the solar period. 2796 
Hutton Math. Did. s. v. Embolismus. 2847 in Craig. 

+ b. attrib. (in quot. quasi -art)'.). Obs. 

2588 A King tr. Canisius* Cateck. H. vij, Ane moneth .. 
addit to y at 3ere..makis y J same.. to be callit embolisme. 

1 2. {nonce-use. - See quot.) 

2772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund ' I. 435 All he has 
wntten is a mere embolism or insertion of foreign and 
absurd matter. • 

3. Pal hoi. [cf. Embolus.] (See quot.) 

2855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. iv. 73 Embol- 
ism.. a plugging up of an artery with coagulated blood. 
2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 431 Embolism is a some- 
what common affection and consists in the occlusion of a 
vessel. 

TEmbolismee^an, a. Obs. rape- 1 . Incorrect 
form of Embolim^ean, after Embolism. 

2704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 11 The EmboHsmxanor 
Intercalated Years. 

+ Emboli’smal, a. Obs. Chronol. [f. Embolism 
+ -AL.] That pertains to embolism or intercala- 
tion. a. Of a year: That is lengthened by inter- 
calation. b. Of a month : That is intercalated. 

2681 Wharton Disc. Years etc. Wks. (1683) 72 This year h 
two-fold, viz. Commune, containing 12 Synodical Lunations : 
or Embolismal, which containeth 13. 267$) Plot Stafford^. 
(2686) 426 There must needs be 7 Embolismal months. t 

t Embolisma’tical, a. 01*.-° [f. Gr. «p- 
0o\nTpar- stem of ipPohiopa + -ICAL.] = prec. 

2736 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash. 

Embolismic (embuli-zmik), a. Chronol. [»- 
Embolism + -ic.] = Embolismal. 

2736 Bailey, Embolismic, intercalary'. 2775 As n, Et/thAu* 
mic , belonging to an embolism, intercalary’. 2872 J. bovatit 
in Arclurol.. XLIV. 146 The signs and_ symbols of the 
thirteen months of the Anglo-Saxon embolismic year. 2 op 
Prayer-bk. Interleaved 51 All but one of the additional or 
embolismic lunations. 2877 Bp. S. Butcher Eccles. Cal. 59. 

Hence + Emholi-smical, a. Obs.~° = prec. 

2736. in Bailey. 2775 in Ash. . 

|| Embolismus .(cm buli zmiis). [L.; see em- 
bolism.] 

+ 1. Chronol. a. The excess of the solar year 
above the lunar year of twelve synodical months. 

b. Intercalation. Obs. 

2398 Tkeytsa Barth. De P. R. ix. iv. (1495' 348 Lmbolts- 
mus is encreasyrnge and excesse by the whyche the vert 0 
the sunne passyth the yere of the ynone. 2796 Hvrro. 
Math. Did., Embolismus. .signifies intercalation. 

2. In the Greek liturgy: A prayer inserted alter 
the concluding petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 

2872 p. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 476 Said-. after the 
embolismus at Easter-tide. , 

Embolite (e-mbjloit). Min. [f. Gr. 
an intermediate + -ite ; 4 because between the 
chlorid and bromid of silver ’ (Dana).] 1 A chloro- 
bromide of silver, Ag 5 Br 2 Cl 3 . It is.pcr* cC t) 
malleable ; has a resinous and somewhat ada- 
mantine lustre, and varies in colour from asparagus* 
green to pistachio, olive, and greyish •fi rccn 
(Watts Did. Chan.). Also attrib. _ . 

1850 Dana Min. 545 Embolite. .crystals are implanted i> 
crystallized calc spar. 2868 Ibid. (1BB0) 216 jancjie* 
embolite based on the proportion of bromid to chlond. 

Embolite, error for Emheltf. 


1560 ed. Chaucer, Astrolabe 251/2. . rf 

+ Emboliza’tion. Obs. rare Chronol . I* 
*ernboltze (deduced from Embolissi) + -atioX.J 
Intercalation. 

1677 Carv Chronol. 1. 1. 1. xii. 46 Which Embolisation mt*. 
have some Analogy witli the Greek Mode. 

t Embo*lne, v. Obs. Also 5-6 cnbolne. [i* 
En- + Bolne.] trans. To cause to swell or » 
fig. to puff up. Hence Embo’lning vbl. sb. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troyt. ix, With yrous htrtt 
all with pride. . c 25*5 Skllton Reptyc. Wks. ,L 

Yong scolers nowc a day’es enbolncd with the fly*« - 
blast of the moche vaync glorious ptpplvng wyw-c. y/~ 
yissuf: Christ's T. 24 b, Embolning the billow es vppe 10 
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ayre, with roring and howling [they] darte themselues on 
euery Rocke. 1692 in Colds. 1775 Ash, Evtbolucd, swelled. 

ii Embolon (e'mbJIl’n). Pathol, [f. Gr. ?/t/3oXov 
a peg, stopper.] «= Embolus 2 . 

1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. pis. 138 A large embolon plugs up 
some such artery as the middle cerebral. 

tEmbolster, v. Ohs. rare. Also imbolster. 
[f. En- + Bolster,] traits. To bolster out, to pad 
(see Bolster 2d). Hence Embo-lstering vbl sb. 

*593 Nashe Christ’s T. (i6r3) 144 The women. -adding 
more Bauines vnto it [beauty] of lasciuious embolstrings. 
1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlewonu\ 1641)301 That..em- 
bolsters her decayed brests, to purchase a sweetheart. 1632 
W. Lithgow Totall Discourse 466 Wherevpon my hunger- 
clungd bellie waxing great, grew Drum-like imbolstered. 

II Embolus (e'rab^lns). [L. embohts piston of a 
pump, a. Gr. epBoAor peg, stopper.] 

+1. Meek. Something inserted or moving in an- 
other, such as the bar of a door, a wedge ; esp. 
the piston of a syringe. Obs. 

x66g Bovle Cattin. New Exp. 1. xxxii. (1682 s ' 1 06 The Em- 
bolus or Sucker of a Syringe. 1708 Kersey, Embolus , a bar 
of a Door, a wedge. 1739 J. Huxham Ess. Fevers (1750) 
182 Too great a Weight on the Embolus of a Syringe 
hinders its fair play. 1847 in Craig. 

2. Pathol. 1 The body which causes Embolism * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Flint Prittc. Med. (1880) 30 An embolus is a plug 
of some material which is transported by the blood-current 
from one situation to another. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 202 The embolus is usually arrested at a part where 
the vessels divide. 

3 . Anat . ‘The osseous axis of the horns of the 
Ruininaniia cavicornia * {Syd. Soc . Lex.'). 

Emboly (e*mbJli). [as if ad. Gr. *kppo\ia f 
f. stem of kfipaWciv to throw in. Fr. has embolie 
(Littre) = Embolism 3 .] =* Invagination: a. 
Surg. The name of a particular operation for 
hernia, b. Phys. The process of formation of 
the double-layered gastrula by involution of the 
wall of the single-layered segmented ovum. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Ait. xii.. 682. Modification of the 
blastosphere by the process of invagination or emboly. Ibid. 
683 The various processes by which the gastrula or itsequi- 
valent are produced, are reducible to epiboly and emboly. 

f Embcrndage, Obs. Also 7 en-, im- 
bondago. [f. En- + Bondage.] irans. To bring 
into a state of bondage or slavery; lit . and Jig. 

1607 Hieron Whs. 1. 331 Let vs not so enthrall & enbond- 
age our selues vnder our own lusts. *673 Cave Print. 
Chr. in. ii. 237 Christians embondaging themselves to re- 
deem others. 1691 Howgil in Quakers Unmasked 12 He 
and his Assistants^sought to inthral all, and Imbondage all. 

II Embonpoint (anbonpwan), a. and sb. Also 
enbonpoint. [F. embonpoint : f. phrase en Ion 
point ‘in good condition \] Now chiefly with 
reference to women. 

A. sb. Plumpness, well-nourished appearance 
of body : in complimentary or euphemistic sense. 

*75* WARBURTONin Pope Mor. Ess. iv. 47 Wks. 1751 III. 
272 To take care that the.. colours are proportioned to her 
complexion; the stuff to the embonpoint of her person. 
1807 Z. Pike Sources Mississ. in. App. 35 They are all 
inclining a little to enbonpoint. . 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
xi. 162 A form decidedly inclined to embonpoint. 18715 
Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 343 An increase in the body- 
weight and the embonpoint of those who take stimulants. 

33. as predicative adj. Plump, well-nourished- 
looking. [In Fr. only as phrase en bon point .] 
[1662 Evelyn Scutptura t. (1755) *8 Plump & (as the 
French has it) en bon point.] c 1806 Sir R. W ilson in Life 
(1862) I. App. 372 Before marriage they are generally light 
in figure ; after they are mothers they become more embon- 
point. x8i8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxvii, Her form, though 
rather embonpoint, was nevertheless graceful. 

f Embo’rder, v. Obs. Also 6 enborder, 7-8 
imborder. [f. En- + Border.] a. To furnish 
with an edge or border ; to edge. Const, with 
b. To place or set as a border. 

c 1330 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 139 The cram- 
pons [of the bed] were of fyne syluer enbordered wythgolde. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 436 Among thick-wov’n Arborets and 
Flours Imbordered [mod. odd. embordered] on each Bank. 
1736 Bailey, Imbordered , bordered, having borders. 1847 
Craig, Emborder, Imborder. , to furnish or enclose with a 
border ; to bound. In mod. Diets, [in both forms]. 
Embordured, -ing, var. ff. Imbordured, -ing. 
|[ Embosca*ta (pseudo-arch.), incorrect spell- 
ing of (It.) Imboscata, Ambuscade. 

1820 Scott Monas l. xxi. Have you purpose to set upon 
me here as in an emboscata? 

Embosk, var. of Imbosk, to shelter in a wood. 
Embosom, imbosom (em-, imbu'zom), V. 
Also 7 ewbosome. [f. Eli-, In- + Bosom.] 

1 . trans. To take or press to one’s bosom ; to 
cherish in one’s bosom ; to embrace. + Also, to 
implant, plunge (a sting, weapon, etc.)in(another’s) 
bosom (obs.). Chiefly Jig. rare in mod. use. 

o. 1590 Spekser F. Q. 11. il. 25*The handmayd . . glad t'tm- 
bosome his affection vile, 1610G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 
in Farr .S'. P. J as. (1848)67 Thus sought the dire enchaun- 
Iressc in his mindc Her guilefull bait to have embosomed. 
c X630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 36/2 Ttthon’s 
wife embosom’d by him lies, * 645 , Quarles Sol. Recant. 
vii. 9 Anger rests Embosom’d . . in foolish brests. 1729 
Savage Wanderer i. 380 Why embosom me a viper’s sting t 
a 1813 A. Wilson Tears oj Britain Poet. Wks. 158 Shall 


..such a monster 1. By Britons be .. embosomed? 1874 
Pusey Lent. Serm. 459 All the Father embosometh the Son. 

B. 1631 Celestina 1. 7 Suffering them [Muleteers] to im- 
bosome them between their brests. 1671 Flavel Fount. 
Life ii. 4 They lay as it were imbosomed in one another. 
1806 Moore Front High Priest of Apollo ii. 40 Might he but 
pass the hours of shade Imbosomed by his Delphic maid. 

2 . iransf. a. To enclose, conceal, shelter, in the 
‘ bosom \ Often pass, to be enclosed, enveloped 
in, closely surrounded with (woods, foliage, moun- 
tains, etc.) ; pod., to be ‘ wrapped * in (slumber, 
happiness, beauty, etc.), fb. reft. Of a river: To 
pour itself into the bosom of a larger stream (obsX 
a. 1685 H. More Para. Proph. xiii, All sorts of people 
may safely embosom themselves in her. c 1750 Siienstone 
Elegies vii. 44 My distant home Which oaks embosom. 
1764 Goldsm. Trav. 282 Embosom’d in the deep where 
Holland lies. *773 Wilkes Orr. (1805) IV. 158 The vilages 
are happily embosomed with trees. 1796 Morse Avtcr. 
Geog. 1 . 501 This state [New York] embosoms vast quantities 
of iron ore. x8. . Campbell On Visiting Scene in Argylsh . 
i, The wind-shaken weeds that embosom the bower. 2829 
Scott Anne of G. iii. One of those spots in which Nature 
often embosoms her sweetest charms. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil I. 279 Deep sleep embosometh their jaded limb*. 
X876 Green Short Ilist. x. § 4. 798 What sepulchre em- 
bosoms the remains . , of so muen human excellence and 
glory? 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek F. 24 The sky.. over- 
arching and embosoming not earth and sea Only, but clouds 
and meteors, planets and stars. 

/3. 2665 Manley Groiitts\ Lcnv-C. Warres 837 The River 
Vecht. .imbosomes it self into the same [the IssellJ. 1667 
Milton P. L. v. 597 By whom in bliss imbosom’d sat the 
Son. 1835 Willis Pencillings n. lx. 167 We walked, .to a 
large old villa, imbosomed in trees. 1839 Bailey Festus 
(cd. 5I 378* Thy heart imbosomed in all beauteousness. 

Hence Embo'somed,///. a., Embo soming vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

2622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m. (16S2) 205 Since their em- 
bosoming and reconcilement to the Church of Rome. 1626 
Sandys Ovid's Met am. x. 205 She. .Flusht with imbosomd 
flames. 1839 Bailey Festus xviii. (1848) 184 The long im- 
bosomed braid. 1859 Farrar f. Home (1874! 9 The hill with 
its tall spire and embosoming trees. 1873 Browning Red 
Coit. Night-c. 660 Bosses of shrubs, embosomings of flowers. 
fEnibO'SS, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Emboss zl 1 ] 
A boss-like projection ; a knob. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857)1. 124 A round emboss of marble. 
Eznboss (embp*s), vA Also 4-6 enbos(s, 5 
enboce. [prob. a. OF. *einbocc-r (app. not re- 
corded before 1530) : see En- and Boss sb J] 

1 . trans. To cause to bulge or swell out, make 
convex or protuberant; to cover with protuber- 
ances. In modern use chiefly iransf. from 2 or 3. 

a. c 1460 Stans Piter 31 in Babces Bk. (1868) 28 To enboce 
thy Iowis withe mete. 1542 R. Copland Guydoris Quest. 
Chirurg. Some [bones] are en bossed for to entre. 1508 Syl- 
vester Du Bar/as 1. iii. (1641) 25/2 When God . . Embas’t 
the Valleys and Embost the Hils. 1683 Salmon Doron 
Med. 1. 334 Embossed with fat. 17. . Gay Story of Arachne 
39 Her trembling hand, embossed with livid veins. 1763 
Churchill Proph. Famine, Poems I. 117 With boils em- 
bossed and overgrown with scurf. 1814 Southey Roderick 
xxr. x8 Its fretted roots Embossed the bank. xB68 Kirk 
Chas. Bold III. v. iii. 413 It is everywhere unequal, em- 
bossed with hill-tops. 

&. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 13 Her Body is . . imboss’d 
all over with black knobs. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. x8o 
Botches and blaines must all his flesh imboss. 

t b. fig. To emboss (out) : to inflate (style), 
render tumid ; to give exaggerated prominence to. ! 
. 1564 Brief Exam. *iiij b, Ye embosse out your glorious ' 
stiles. 156s Jewel/??//. Harding (1611)36 It hath pleased 
M. Harding thus to colour and to embosse out this ancient 
Father. 1577, 1646 [see Embossed ppl. a. 1 3]. 

*f c. intr. To bulge, be convex. Obs. rare, 
c 1430 [see Embossing vbl, j£.]. 1576 Baker fezucll of 
Health 215 a, If the same be made hollowe imbossing 
towarde the myddle. 

2 . sfcc. To carve or mould in relief ; to cause 
(figures, part of a wrought surface) to stand out, 
project, or protrude. Alsoyf^. The earliest and the 
prevailing mod. sense. [So Fr. imbocer (Palsgr.).] 

a. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV., Dido, Of gold the barns vp 
enbosede [v. r. enbossed]. 1563 Homilies u. Idolatry it. 
(1859) 194 Images came into the Church, not now’ in painted 
cloths only, hut embossed in stone. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 76 Fleur-de-lis embossed out of the stone. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 322 Such claims . . stood 
embossed, and . . forced themselves on the view of common, 
short-sighted benevolence. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. % It. 
Jrnls. II. 37 A gold sword-hilt .. being actually embossed 
on the picture. 1885 ManeJu Exam. 5 June 5/6 Farmers 
apparatus, .for chasing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 

ti. x6x* Drayton Poly -oil. v. 75 Fish.. in Antique worke 
most curiously imbost. 1676 Boyle in Phil. Trans. XI . 807 
The figure of a Star.. imbost upon the upper superficies of 
the Regulus. 

b. To adorn with figures or other ornamenta- 
tion in relief; to represent (a subject) in relief. 
(Sometimes with reference to embroidery.) Also 
of the figures, etc. : To stand out as an ornament 
upon. 

X430 LYdg. Ckron. Troyw. xx, An epythaphe . .With letters 
ryche of golde aboue enboced. 15x3 Bradshaw St. Wer- 
lurge 60 The ten plages of Egypte were well embost. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 602 Siluer plate curiously enchased and 
imbossed. 1659 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 299 How 
come they [Samaritan letters) to adorn and emboss vessels 
and coins? 172s Pope Odyss. xix. 293 Regal robe with 
figured gold embost. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4* F. III. lx. 523 
The sides were embossed with a variety of picturesque.. 


scenes. - X832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 89 Calicoes 
..embossed all over with raised patterns. 1846 Prescott 
Ferd. <$• Is. I. viii. 346 The rich bronze which embossed its 
gates. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 490 Men who.. had 
made a fair.profit by embossing silver bowls and chargers. 

3 . To ornament with or as with bosses or studs. 
Hence, To adorn or decorate sumptuously. 

o. *579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., A girdle of gelt Embost 
with buegle. 1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 38 His 
house, .he found not gorgeously embost, yet gaily trimmed. 
c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 29/1 Bright 
portals of the sky Emboss’d with sparkling stars. 1697 
Potter Autiq. Greece in. iii. (1715) 14 The Chariots being 
richly emboss f d with Gold ana other Metals. 1710 Bond. 
Gaz. No. 4672/1 The Harness was embossed with Silver 
Plates. *784 Cowper Task v, 426 The studs, that thick 
emboss his iron door. x8xz H. & J. Smith Ref Addr. xi. 
(1873) 104 Whose tresses the pearl-drops emboss. 1824-9 
Landor Imag. Cotiv. (1846) I. 5 Did we not. .Emboss our 
bosoms with the daffodils. 

. & *578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery, With buyldings brave, 
imbost of variant hue. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 121, 1 fed on 
. berries that imboss the bramble. 

Embo’ss, v? Obs . exc. arch, in sense 4. Also 
4 embose, enbose, 6-8 imboss. [ME. embose , 
perh. f. En- + OF. bos , bois wood ; the equivalent 
OFr. embttiscr occurs with sense of Ambush. If 
so, the word is ultimately identical with Imbosk v. 
The development of senses as suggested below is 
strange, but appears to be in accordance with the 
existing evidence.] 

+ 1 . intr. Of a hunted animal : To take shelter 
in, plunge into, a wood or thicket. Obs. 

^1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 352 (The hunters re- 
counted] how the hert had vpon lengthe So moche embosed 
[v. r. enbosed, enbosid] I not nowe what. 1680 Butler 
Rem. (1759) I* 8 Look quickly, lest the Sight of us Should 
cause the startled Beast t’ imboss. 

■fb. The pa.pple. is used by Milton for imboshed. 
1671 Milton Samson 1697 Like that self-begotten bird, 
In the Arabian woods imbost. 

+ 2 . Todrive (a bunted animal) to extremity. Obs. 
(The sense ‘ drive to a thicket/ required by the etymology 
above suggested, is not clearly evidenced). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. i. 21 Curres. .hauing. .The Saluage 
beast embost in weary chace. 1596 Drayton Leg. 11. 379 
Like a Deere, before the Hounds imbost. x6or Skaks. All’s 
Well in. vi. 107 Wc have almost imbost him, you shall see 
his fall to night. 1654 Gayton Pleasant _ Notes on Don 
Quixot 2Xo As Mules and Horses, who are imboss’d, foaine 
and chafe the more. 1680 Otway Cains Marius iv. ii. 
( x 735) 68 Was ever lion thus by dogs emboss’d ? ^ 1768 Buys 
Diet. Terms Art, To Emboss (in Hunting', to inclose in a 
Thicket. 

+ 3 . In pass, of a bunted animal : To be ex- 
hausted by running; hence, to foam at the 
mouth (as a result of exhaustion in running). 
Also iransf. of persons : (a.) To be exhausted, at 
the last extremity of fatigue ; (b.) to foam at the 
mouth (from rage, etc.). Obs. 

[The sense ‘ to foam at the mouth ’ is prob. influenced by 
Emboss v*, as if an ‘ embossed stag’ were one ‘studded’ 
with bubbles of foam. Cf. Imbost v., to foam at the mouth 
(Cockaine 1591), Imbost sb., foam (R. Bradley 1727).) 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurell 24 Where hartis belluyng, 
embosyd with distres Ran on the raunge. 2575 Turberv. 
Bk. Veiterie 242 When he is foamy at the mouth, we saye 
that he is embost. X595 Markham Sir R. Grinuill cxxiii, 
With rage imbost. X6ix — Countr. Content 1. iv. (1668) 25 A 
stag .. imbost, that is, foaming,. about the mouth. x6xx 
Cotgr., MalmenI . . imbossed, or almost spent, as a Deere 
by hard pursuit. 1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, ii. 191 As_ a stag 
embossed takes the. soyle. 1651 Davgnant Gondibert n. 
xlix, He [the stag] is imbos’d, and weary’d to a Bay. 
fig. 1592 Warner A IbioiCs Eng. vii. xxxvi. (1612) 175 My 
chased Heart imboste and almost spent, X62A Quarles 
Job Poems (1717) 227 My spirit’s faint, .my soul’s imbost. 

4 . trans. To cover with foam (the mouth, the 
body of an animal), arch. 

2531 Elyot Gov. 11. vj. i2o By furie chaunged into an 
horrible figure, his mouthe foule and imbosed. x8xo Scott 
Lady ofL. 1. vii, Embossed with foam, and dark with soil, 
The labouring stag strained full in view. 1829 Cunning- 
ham Magic Bridle, Antiiv. .148 He saw a wild steed.. 
White foam his flanks embossing. 

tEmbo’SS, v$ Obs. [app. first in Spenser; 
perh. f. En- + Boss sb.3 The Sp. embozarse to en- 
velop oneself in a cloak, has also been suggested. 
Some of the quots. might belong to Emboss vA 
in sense ‘ decorate ’.] 

trans. To cover, encase (in armour) ; to plunge 
(a weapon) in an enemy’s body. Also fig. in 
pass. To be ‘wrapped * (in ease). 

1590-6 Spenser F; Q. 1. iii. 24 A knight her mett in mighty 
armes embost. Ibid. 1. xi. 20 The knight his thrillant speare 
again assayd In his bras-plated body to embosse. I bid. ill. 

L 64 None of them rashly durst, .in so glorious spoyle them- 
selves embosse. Ibid. vi. iv. 40 Vowing, that never he... 
would lig in ease embost. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 11. 
ill. xv. (1651) 133 A souldier embossed all in gold [transl, 

L. prxeingitur auro\. 

tEmbo’SB vA Obs.~~° [ad. Fr. embosser to 
attach a ‘ spring * to a cable, f. cit~ (see En-) + bosse 
knot at the end of a rope.] _ (See quot. and 
etymology : evidence of Ifng. use is wanting.) 

T76S Buys Did. TertncA rl,To Emboss a Cable (sea Term. ' 

Embossed (embp-st), ppl. fl. 1 [f. Esiboss zO] 

1 . Carved or moulded in relief; ornamented with 
figures in relief ; (of figures or ornament) raised, 
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standing out in relief. Embossed printing : print- 
ing with raised letters, as for the use of the blind, 
or for ornament. 

.1541 Elyot Image Gov. 67lmages.. wrought .. in imbosed 
worke. 1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry n. (*859) 195 Embossed 
images began to creepe into Churches. 1591 Percivall Sp. 
Diet Relieve , embossed works, Toreumata. 1803 Phil . 
Trans. XCIII. 153 The.. wear which attends the friction 
of. .embossed surfaces. 1849 Wilmott Jml. Summer in 
Country 15 July 141 The embossed alphabet for the blind. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohnl IL 103 The 
..bill of fare engraved on embossed paper. 1859 Gullick 
& Times Paint. 20 5 With sufficient body to give an em- 
bossed effect to the touch. 

2 . Covered with ornamental bosses or studs; 
richly or sumptuously decorated. 

1591 Lyly Sappho 1. ii. 161 Endeavour to be a courtier to 
live in emboste roofes. 1871 Whyte-Melville Sarchedon 
I. 21 His master drew the embossed bit carefully from his 
favourite’s mouth. 

t 3 . In 15th c. : Humpbacked. Obs . 
c 1430 tr. Degu i ileville 's Pilg. Lyf Manh. {1869) 130 Boy- 
stows she was and wrong shapen and enbosed fJF r. bossue]. 
*[* 4 . Bulging, convex, swollen, tumid ; Jig. of style. 
XS77 Housshed Chron. II. 163 Thinking by their em- 
bossed speech to tickle the eares and harts of the yoong 
princes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 6-15 The. .imbossed heades of 
the first and right Squilla. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
Mil. xix. 258 In diverse kinds of glasses ; as in tlie hollowe 
the plain, the embossed. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 111. Hi. 
177 Why thou horson, impudent, imbost RascaN. 1605 — 
Lcnrw. iv. 227 My Daughter, thou art a Byle, a plague 
sore, or imbossed Carbuncle.' 1646 J. Hall Horz Vac . 39 
Embossed Language tickles the eares. 

5 . Bot. { Projecting in the centre like the boss 
of a shield 1 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
t Embers sed, pph a A Obs. [f. Emboss v. 2 + 
-ed *.] Of a hnnted animal : Driven to extremity ; 
foaming at the mouth from exhaustion. Also 
transf. of persons. 

1641 Bp. Hall in Rent. Wks. (1660) 91 The enbossed 
heart panteth for the rivers. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. n. 
x.wi. (1739) 117 Like an embossed Stag . . he must run and 
out-run all. a 1658 Cleveland Geit. Poems (1677; 100 Once 
more to single out my emboss’d Committee-man. 

Embosser (embfrsoi). Also 7 imbossor. [f. 
Emboss vJ + -eu.] One who embosses. 

1625 in Rymer Fccdera XVIII. {172 6) 74 Wee doe . . ap- 
pointe and ordaine to be the Maister Imbosser and Maker 
of the medales of us our heires and successors. 1819 P. O. 
Land. Direct . 385 Yeatherd, George, Dyer and Embosser of 
Woollen-cloth, Deal-street. 1883 B. H. Becker in Eng. 
It lust. Mag. Nov. 89/2 The stamp and die had super- 
seded the embosser. 

Embossing' (embp-siq), vbt. sb. [f. Emboss vj 
+ -ing L] a. The action of the verb Emboss ; 
also allrib , ., as in embossing-iron , - machine, -press. 
b. concr. Embossed ornamentation ; formerly in 
wider sense, swelling, protuberance. 

0.2430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xx. (1554) 36 If their brestes up to 
bigh them dresse, They can . . thenbosing doun represse. 
1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Of them [bones] 
that haue enbossyng. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , 
La Bosse . . the embossing of a Jewell. 1626 Bacon Sytva 
§ 878 All Engravings and Embossings (afar off) appear plain. 
C1865 J. Wylde in Circ.Sc. I. 272/1 The. .embossings on 
the paper are made by the method of reverse currents. 

Embo'ssment (emb^*sment). [f. Emboss vJ 

+ -MENT.J 

t X. The action or process of embossing. Obs. 
x8ot Ann. Reg. 1799 Chron. 399 A method of. .ornament- 
ing by. .embossment.. cloths or stuffs. 

2 . concr. A figure carved or moulded in relief ; 
embossed ornament. Now rare . " Also attrib., as 
in embossment-map, a map of which the surface is 
moulded in elevations and depressions. 

1620 Dekkkr Dreante iij. 8 x There you see the golden 
embosments and curious enenasings. 2731 Capt. Pownall 
\w Bibl. Topogr. Brit. (i-)xyS) III. x66 An urn. .of. .clay. . 
without any inscription or embossement. 1813 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 46 Beneath rose an embossment proud, — A 
rose beneath a thistle bowed. x88t Nature XXJV. 149 
All the necessary data for making an embossment-map. 

• 3 . gen. A bulging, protuberance. 
x6io Guillim Heraldry 11. vi. 63 With a swelling emboss- 
ment. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Sail lie. The imbossfincnt of an 
enchaced pretious stone. 1625 Bacon Ess. Gardens (Arb.) 
560 Perfect circles without any .. I mbosments. 1817 R. 
Jameson Char. Attn. 89 These embossments are not formed 
by the crystallization of that portion of the salt which has 
been dissolved. 

Emljo sture. arch. rare. Also 7 imbosture. 
[? f. liMIioss vS, after sculpture. (But cf. Em- 
uoast II.)] = Estno.ssstE.NT. 

1616 Reaum. & Fu Faith/. Fr. iv. iii. There nor wants 
Imbosture nor embroidery. 1863 Sala Capt. Dang. I. ii. 
33 This strange device raised in an embosture of gold. 
Embottlo : sec Em- prefix. 

I! Emboucheineiit (nnbwjman, embrPjment). 
[Fr. ; f. emboueher : see next.] a. The mouth (of 
a river), b. Phys. The point at which one vessel 
enters or leads into another. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell S/ort. 4 Adz\ Scot l . x. (185^99 
A heavy «ea H tumbling into tlic embouchment of tlie Dee. 
187B Kostxh Phys. it. i. § 4. 348 Tlie embouchement of the 
thoracic duct into the venous system. 

R Embouchure (nribt/j/ 7 r). Also 9 cmbouch- 
ior, S fimbushccr. [Fr. ; f. emhneher to put 


in or to the mouth ; also rejl. of a river, to dis- 
charge itself by a mouth ; f. en- in 4 - louche mouth.] 

L The mouth of a river or creek. Also transf. 
the opening out of a valley into a plain. 

1792 Fortn. Ramble xvL 114 We reached the embouchure 
of the falL 1812 Examiner 14 Sept. 580/2 Near to the 
embouchier of Berezina. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 238 
The city Foah..so late as the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was on this embouchure. 1856 Stanley Sinai <5- 
Pal. lr. i. 71 Huge cones of white clay and sand, .guarding 
the embouchure of the valleys. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 
zoo It lies, .at the embouchure of several rivers. 

2 . Music. 1 The part of a musical instrument 
applied to the mouth ’ (Grove). 

1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. S. xvii. (1849) 169 
The embouchure of a flute. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics 1. Hi. 
27 The air. .is made to play upon the thin edge of the pipe 
at the embouchure C. 

3 . Music. ‘ The disposition of the lips, tongue 
and other organs necessary for producing a musical 
tone 9 (Grove). 

1760 Goldsm. Cit. W. xc, You see .. I have got the am- 
busheer already [on the German flute]. 1879 Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 536 The second octave is produced by a stronger 
pressure of wind and an alteration of embouchure. 

Embound, unbound (em-, imbau-nd), v. 
poet. arch. [f. En-, In- + Bound sb.] (vans. To set 
bounds to ; to confine, contain, hem in. 

Hence Bm h nu -uried ppl. a. 

*595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 137 That sweete breath Which 
was embounded in this beauteous clay. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Woman's Lightness , But never bonds a woman might em- 
bound. 1812 W. Tennant Auster F. 1. xxii. To ..sleep 
imbounded by* his boisterous arms. 1855-9 Singleton 
Virgil II. 16 The voice th’ imbounded shores Volley along. 

+ EmboW, sb. Obs. i-are— 1 . [f. next.] The 
concave surface of an arch, vault, or dome. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 723 The. .Embowes wereof very 
strange worke With leaves, balles and other garnishinges. 

Embow (emb<?u*)> v . 1 Obs. exc. arch. Also 5 
enbow, 6- imbow. [f. En- + Bow sbO] 

1 . traits. To bend or curve into a bow (see 

Bow jA 1 ). - 

c 1400 Destr. Troy yu. 3034 Browes. .Bright as the brent 
gold enbowet J?ai were. 

2 . Arch. To arch, vault 

148* [see Embowed ppl. a.] 1555 Eden Decades W. Jnd. 
(Arb.) 309 The rouffes..are gylted and embowed. 1587 
Golding De Mortiay viii. (2617) xoi The heauen, being un- 
bowed about these lower parts, like a vaut. 1641 Heylin 
Help to Hist. (1671) 294 The West end . . embowed over 
head seemeth to be very antient. 2838 Wordsw. Sonn., 
CaveofStaffa, The pillared vestibule, .the roof embowed. 

3 . To enclose as within a sphere; to englobe, 
encircle. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii.I. 70 Turn’d Vapour, it 
have round embow’d Heau’ns highest stage. 1649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V f exei, His Rayes E in bow’d 
W‘ f in a vapor here, and there a Cloud. 

t Embow*, vA Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 enbowe. 
[f. En- + Bow z/.i] trans . ? To bow down. 

c 1440 Gesta Rout. 204 The sonne of man ha)>e not wer 
he may reclyne or enbowe his hede. 

tEmbowdle, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Bowdled 
ppl. a.] trans. To wrap round.. 

1625 W. L'Isle tr. Du Bartas ' Noe 10 A claggy night of 
myst cmbowdleth round [Fr. envelope ] his brains. 

Embowed (gvobd^'d), ppl. a. [f. Embow v. 1 ] 

1 . Bent or curved into the form of a bow ; con- 
vex, bow-like. 

1578 Lyte’ Dodoens 707_Long lyke a Peare, with certayne 
embowed ^ or swelling diutsions. 2591 Spenser Vis. Worlds 
Vanitie ii. With gtlden homes embowed like the Moone. 
1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xciv. (1643) § 
759 A globe is round, being embowed on the out-side, and 
hollow on the in-side. 2607 Potter Antiq. Greece m. vi. 
(1715* 61 The Wings are doubled, by bestowing thd light- 
arm’d Men under them in an embow’d Form. 1855-9 
Singleton Virgil II. 473 Tb' imbowed points together met. 
b. Her. (See quots.) 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xxii. (1660) 234 He beareth. 
Azure, a Dolphin Nasant, Imbowed Argent. 1761 Brit. 
Mag, II. 532 Two arms counter, embowed, and vested, 
gules. 1830 Robson Brit. Herald, Glossary. Embozivd 
(Fr. ccurte) bent, or bowed. Embowed contrary , bowed in 
opposite directions. Embowed dejected , bowed with the 
extremity turned downwards. 1864 Bouteli .Heraldry Hist. 
*T Pep. x. 56 An Arm.. when bent at the elbow is embowed. 

2 . Arch. a. Arched, vaulted, b. Curved or 
projecting outward, so as to form a recess (cf. 
Bow sbX 12, Bow- window). 

1481 Caxton Orat. P. C. Seiji on D. viii. in Tulle on 
Friendsh. The stone werkes endowed called the Arches 
tryumphal. 2580 North Plutarch {1676) 36 The fair em- 
bowed or vawted roofs. 2617 Sir R. Boylf. Diary (1886) I. 
*60, I agreed with.. the carpentere to putt a new compaste 
imbowed Roof on my Chappie. 1632 Milton Pensercso 257 
Love the high embowed roof. 3823 Ruttf.r FonthiU 50 In 
tlie embowed recess are three windows. x8z6 Sccrrr Woodst. 
i. The ancient embow’d arches of the old chantry. 2864 D. 
Mitchell Sev. Star. 205 An embowed window. 

Embowel (cmlxnrel), v. Also 6-7 em-, en- 
botYoll, imboTvel(]. [In senses J-3 ad, OF. 
cnboiL'clcr (recorded in pa. pplc. cnbozvcU — OF. 
emboutt \ *emboelc) an alteration (with substitution 
of the prefix em- for es-) of OFr. esbouelcr, f. es- 
repr. L. ex- out +bouel Bowel. In senses 3-4 f. 
En- + Bow ix.] 


I. \. trails. To remove the (abdominal) riscent 

from (a body), either for the purpose of embalming 
or as part of a judicial penalty ; — Disembowel 
2521 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 241 Item 1 will that aftzrny 
deth my body be embowcld. 3596 Shaks. t Hen. Jp\ v.iv*. 
209 Imbowell’d will I see thee by and by. 3640 Susassy 
Diary (1836) 64 W* h made me. .send for a chlrergccn frea 
York to embowel him. 2734 tr. Rollins A tic. Hist US27* 
III. vl §3. 224 Having prepared their bodies for the purport 
by embowelling them. 2854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 4SS He h 
the divinerwho must embowel the beasts of sacrifice. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. vi. 490 Others he put in prison 
others he embowelled. 

2. t> ansf. and fig. 

2589 Nashe Almond for Parrat 20, I haue not halfe ea- 
boweld ray register. 2601/3 haks. A Ns Well 1. iii 247 Tie 
Schooles embowel'd of their doctrine. 3667 Milton* P. L 
vl 587 Whose roar Emboweld with outragious noije the air 
And all her entrails tore. 2678 Lively Orac. viii. § 26. 315 
How curiously do men.. embowel a text to find a pretence 
for cavil and objection. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 166 
In England we have not yet been completely embowelled oi 
our natural entrails. 

II. + 3 . To put, convey into the bowels ; in 
quots. transf. and jig. Obs. 

159S Fitz-geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 44 On Ulysses 
Circe did bestow A blather, where the windes itubowdd 
were. 1629 Donne Whitsuitday Scrm. Wks. 1839 I. 578 
All was embowelled and enwombed in the waters. 1633 
W. Strother True Happines 8 When God and man in- 
here mutually in other, and are enbowelled by mutual! love. 
2634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 26 His bodie was . . irabowelled 
in a spacious coffin, the Ocean. Ibid. 105 A streame. .aris- 
ing from Mount Taurus here embowels it selfe into that sea. 
+ 1). To fill the bowels of (an animal). Obs. 
2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (2679^ 566 The young whelps 
of weasels being imbow’elled with salt. 

4 . intr. To convey food into the bowels. Obs. 
2628 Latham 2 ndBk. Falconry *2633) 28 It will oftentimes 
very much molest her in her putting ouer and imbowelling. 

Embowelled (embmreldj, ppl. a. [f. prea] 

1 . = Disembowelled, lit. and fig. 

2594 Shaks. Richard III , v. ii. 20 The Boare makes his 
trough In your embowel'd bosomes. 2695 Blackmore Pr. 
Arth. 1. 261 Exploded Thunder tears th’ Embowel'd Sly. 
1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Subj. Painters 10 Sweeter than 
hist’ry of embowell’d saint. 

2 . fig. That lies hid in the bowels or heart of 
a thing ; internal, intestine. 

2609 Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Calholike 236 Hauinj 
such Embowelled enemies within his Realmes. ri75° 
Shenstone Elegy xx. 62 For them we drain the mine s em- 
bowell’d gold. 2854 S. Dobell Balder xxiv. 169 Like an 
embowelled earthquake yet unbelched. 

f 3 . That has the bowels full. Obs. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans A vij, If. .the bowel! [be] any thpS 
stiffid . ye shall say she is embowellid. 

EmboweUer (embau-ebj). [f. as prec. + EK.j 
One who performs the operation of disembowel- 
ling. 

2705 Greenhill Art Embalm. 283 We shall next pro- 
ceed to speak of the. .EmboweUer. 

Embowelling (embau-elig), vhl. sb- [f- 
bowel v. + -ing'.] -Disembowelling. 

1725 Swift DrapicVs Lett. Wks. 2755 V. n. 79 Sentence ci 
death with, .hanging, beheading, quartering, embowel 1 in £■ 
1813 Sir S. Romilly in Examiner 22 Feb. 111/1 Th' 
fliction of embowelling was at present left to the discrvlio. 
of the executioner. 

+ b. nonce-use. 

1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes ott Don Quixot 91 
exenterations, embowellings, and disgorgings made oanoio 
appetite like a swine. 

Embowelment (embau*clment). [lEsibowm 
+ -MENT.j a. The action of disembowelling, 
b. The inward parts or contents of a thing. 

1833 Ijsmu Elia i.xviii. (1S65) 13s A clock with Uspontu- 
ous embowelments of lead and brass. < . 

Embower, imbower (em-, imbau«M, *hati’3U» 
v . Also 7 irabowr(e. [f. En-, In- + Bowkb sb. J 
1 . trans. To .shelter, enclose, seclude as m a 
bower ; also absol. . 

2580 Sidney in Farr S. P. Eltz. (1845) I. 7S Him. . „ 

Sion holds embowered. C3630 Drumm of Hawtil 7 
Wks. (X71U44 Ah destinies, & you whom 
1667 Milton P. L. 1. 304 VaNombrosa, wherein Ltru 
sliades High overarch x imbouer. 2738 Wesley If- c . , 
Ye, whom highest Hea%’en imbow rs, Pra 1 ^ l ^ e . , 

2833 Tennyson Lady Shalott 1. ii. And the silent 1 
bowers The Lady ofShalott. 2873 Symonds Grk. * 
333 Elms and. .vines embower them with, .rustl ing lea 
t 2 . intr. for ref. To take shelter, lodge as » 
a bower. ? Obs . . 

>S 9 * Spenser Virg. Gnat 225 Small Birds in »I* e / r «>ii 
boughs embowring. 2620 G. Fletcher Christ s > td- ’ 
Ga7ebut upon the house whear man embow’rs. 

Embowered (embau* jd), ppl. c. [f. P rfC * 

-ED }.] a.- That is surrounded as with a bo'f » 

wreathed with folbge ; b. lodged in a 

*757 Dyer Fleece 1. xro Tlie little smiling cottage » ' 
emlxjwVd. 2824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 3*7 
embowered porch of his small parsonage. 1 \j ' t r 

Recoil. Arab. Nights iv, Imbowcr’d vaults of jiilLrd J 
1870 Hawthorne Eng, Netc-bks. (1879) I. 254 Th - 
ranges of embowered windows. 

Embowering (crabau»-rig), vbt. f . L*- 
prcc.T-iNG L] Enclosing, or sheltering in a t>o 
concr. A bower-like retreat ; in quot.y^ 

1882 Hall Caink Recoil. IK G. Rossetti no 
embowe rings I had in my mind. 
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Embowering (embau»'riq), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 12 .] That forms a bower ; that sur- 
rounds as with a bower. 

a 1717 ParNell Poet. IVks.( 1833) 32 From Helicon’s im- 
bowering height repair. 1793 S.. Rogers Pleas. Man . 11. 
240 Imbowering shrubs with verdure veiled the sky. 1821 
Scott , Kenilw. xxv, Above the embowering and richly 
shaded woods. 1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 
129 A. .landscape thick with imbowering trees. 

Empowerment (embau'»\iment). [f. as prec. 
+ -ment.] The action of embowering. 

1848 Dickens Dombey(C. D. ed.) 63 Plants, .of a kind pe- 
cuiiariyadapted to the embowerment of Mrs. Pipchin. 

f Emb owing*, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Embow v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Embow 1 ; vaulting; 
arching : in quot. concr. Also attidb. 

1430 I. yog. C/tron. Troy u. xi, The freshe enbowinjj \v l 
verges right as lynes. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 5 
By the kervings or imbowings he meeneth the verge fashion. 
1576 Richmond . Wills (1853) 261 To John Whyt ij playnes 
. .ij chesells, and ij embowing playnes. 

t Embow’ing 1 , ppl ■ a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

Arching, convex, curved. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. 1. v. 6 b, Conuex or embowyng. 

t Emb0W*l, v. Obs . rare. [f. En- + Bowl sb. 1.] 

a. trails . To form or mould into a globe, b. 
zntr. To take or grow into the form of a globe. 

1580 Lady Pembroke Ps. xc. (1823) 171 Long ere the 
earth embowl’d by thee Bare the forme It now doth beare. 
1886 Sir R. Burton Arab. Nts. (ahr. ed.) 332 The citrons 
shone with fruits embowled. 

t Embow’ment. arch. Obs. rare~~ x . [f. Em- 
bow v. + -men t.] V aulting. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 249 The Roofe all open, not so much as 
any Embowment neere any of the walls left. 

Embos (embarks), v. Also 7 imboxe. [f. En- 
+ Box sb .-] trails. To set in or as in a box. 
x6n Cotgr., Emboister , to imboxe. 1732 Fielding Cov. 
Gard. Trag. i.iii. In Goodman’s-fields the city dame Em- 
boxed sits. 1828 Lamb Lett . in C. and M. C. Clarke (1878) 
160 The Watchmen are emboxed in a niche of fame. 2835 
Kirby Bridgeioaier 7V, (1852) II. 211 More than thirty 
alternate layers of earth and web, emboxed, as it were, in 
each other. 

Embrace (embiv l, s), sb. ff. Embrace t/. 2 ] 

1 . The action of folding in the arms, of pressing 
to the bosom. (Sometimes euphemistically for 
sexual intercourse.) 

2592 Shaks . Rom. «$- Jul. v. iii. 113 Armes, take your last 
embrace. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa n. v, Arms, whose . . 
sweet embraces Could quicken death. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 793 In embraces forcible and foule Ingendring with me. 
*75 ° Johnson Rambl. No. 91 r 7 Pride.. by whose em- 
braces she had two daughters. x8xo Southey Kehanta xvu. 
ix, She turn’d from him, to meet . . The Glendoveer’s em- 
brace, 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxiii. 273 The demon- 
strative affection of an embrace between the two women. 

2 . tram f and Jig. 

a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Mis. State Man , The Soule per- 
swaded that no fading loue Can equall her imbraces. 1634 
Habington Castara 75 Their streames thus Rivers joyne, 
And lose themselves in the embrace. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. 
Sc. t Offering themselves to its [Truth's] embraces. 1856 
Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. (1858) Introd. 42 Rocks . . enclosing, 
in a still narrower and narrower embrace, a valley. 1855 
Bain Senses Sflnt. 11. ii. § 12 The most perfect combination 
of perceiving organs is the embrace of the two hands. 

t Embra*ce, vX Obs. rare . Also 4 enbrase, 
-ass, -brace, 6 imbrace. [f. En- + Fr. bras arm ; 
see Brace sb. 1 '] traits. To put (a shield) on the arm. 

CX300 K. Alls. 6651 His scheld enbraceth Antiocus. 
X 37 S Barbour Bruce vm. 295 Enbrasit vith that thar 
scheldis braid, c 1380 Sir Ferumb .* 5539 With scheldes 
enbraced. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 41 1 1 Whene Bretones boldly 
enbraces there scheldes. Ibid. 2459 With brode scheldes 
enbrassede. 1592 Wyrley Armorie 50 Did baisse his 
gleaue and well imbrace his shield. 

Embrace (embrci-s), v. 2 Forms : 4-5 en- 
brace, 4-6 embrase, 4- embrace. Also 5-6 im- 
brase, 6-8 imbrace. [ad. OF. embrace-r (F. em- 
brasser)=¥t. embrassar, It. imbracciare late L. 
*imbracchidre t f. in- in + bracchium (pi. bracchia 
see Brace sb. 2 ) arm.] 

X. tram. To clasp in the arms, usually as a sign of 
fondness or friendship. 

c 1386 Chaucer Somptt. T. 05 The frere. .her embracith in 
his armes narwe. c 1450 Lonelich Grail App. 81 This 
lady . . him enbraced al in hire slepe. 1535 Stewart Cron . 
Scot. II. 268 The lordis.. Imbrasit thame that tyme full 
tenderly. 1533 Coverdale 2 Kings iv. 16 Aboute this tyme 
yf y° frute can lyue, thou shall enbrace a sonne. 1678 
Butler Hud. in. i. 950 Lovers, when th’are fast In one 
another's Arms embrac’d. 1845 Ford Spain § x. 46 Many 
a Sancho. .is there fondling and embracing his ass. 

Jig. C1386 Chaucer Pers T. P 193 The riche folk that 
embraceden and oneden al hire herte to tresor of this world 
shul slepe in. .deeth. 1635 A. Stafford Pent. Glory (1869) 
132 Worship their Messias, and imbrace Him in their hearts. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 216 Let us . . Hug and Im- 
brace them [earthly things] never so dearly, 

b. Of sexual embraces. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 50 You will say, she did im- 
brace me as a husband. x66o R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 168 
On other days they [certain penitents] may eat any meat 
but flesh, and imbrace their own wedlock. 

f c. As the typical mode of salutation between 
friends ; to salute as a friend. Obs. 

1707 Freind Peterboro's Cond. Sp. 174. I hope £0 embrace 
you in a few Days. 1747 Hoadley Susp. Hush. 1. iii. (1756) 
22 Any . .Friend of my Frankly’s I am proud of embracing. 
VOL. III. 


d. absol. (Chiefly with reciprocal sense.) 

c 1400 Rout. Rose 4820 Disordinat desiryng For to kissen 
& enbrace. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 407/3 Thenne eche 
kyssed other and enbraced straytelye. 1596 Warner Alb. 
Eng. 11. xvi. 76 When they had imbraced Then Archigallo 
. . in Ebranks Towne was plac’d. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 
636 Easier then Air with Air, if Spirits embrace, Total they 
mix. 17x9' Young Revenge iv. i, Two lovers in each other’s 
arms, Embracing and embrac’d. 1855 Kingsley Heroes 
iv. (1868) 252 They loved each other, and embraced. 

2. In various figurative uses. 

fa. To compass, gain (an object of desire). 

2475 Caxton Jason 20 b, A lady to sone abandonned and 
given ouer embraced not grete honour. 14.. Legendary 
Poem in Retrosp. Rt.v. Nov. (1833) 102 With . . penaunce 
smerte They wene ther blys for to imbrase \ printed un- 
brase]. 

+ b. To worship (a deity). Obs. rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos viii. 37 Temples and aultres in 
whiche shesholde be enbraced and honowred as agoddesse. 

t e. To accept (a person) as a friend ; to wel- 
come the services of (a person). 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 10 He beares himselfe more proud- 
lier.. then I thought he would When first I did embrace 
him. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. V. Wks. (1711) 
83 He wrought himself, .to be imbraced as their friend. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. B 4 Wert thou as secret as 
thou’rt subtil .. I would embrace thee for a neere imploy- 
ment. 1635 [cf. 1 a .Jig.}. 

d. To accept gladly or eagerly ; also, in weaker 
sense, to accept ; now chiefly, to avail oneself of 
(an offer, opportunity, etc.). 

C1399 Pol. Poems 859) II. 12 Y hope of king Henries 
grace, That he_ it is which schal the pes embrace. 1531 
Elyot Go?>. j. ii. 0883) 11 The communes . . imbracinge a 
licence, refuse to be brydled. 1582 Earl Essex in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. n. 213 III. 8o, I can not but embrace with duty 
your Lordships good counsell. 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 11. 

I. 13 Embrace we then this opportunity. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. 32 The worke is ever to be em- 
braced, as containing the first description of poysons and 
their Antidotes. 1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. 11. iv. (1854) 
119 The general sent the prince word that he would embrace 
a parley. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 189 The 
captain, .embraced this offer. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. iv. iii. 107 One alternative ; that of embracing the 
neutrality. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 62/1 , I will 
embrace the opportunity of making a few general remarks. 

e. To accept, submit to (death, adverse for- 
tune) with resignation or fortitude. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 126 Thurio give backe, or 
else embrace thy death. 1598 — Merry W. v. v. 251 What 
cannot be eschew’d, must be embrac’d. 1672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. 1. x. in They readily embrace death. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) II. 106 Even death it-self voluntarily im- 
brac’d. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vi. 137 Embracing 
with joy all its sufferings and privations. 

+ f. To take to one’s heart, cultivate (a virtue, 
disposition, etc.). Obs. 

1393 Gower Cottf. III. 143 He shulde of trouthe thilke 
grace With all his hole herte embrace. 1576 in Farr S. P. 
Eliz. (1845) II. 291 Of Cbristes flock let loue be so embraste. 
1623 Sir J. Stradung in Farr .S’. P. Jas. (1848) 232 What 
good peace (if we it imbrace) will doe vs. 

g. To adopt (a course of action, profession or 
calling, mode of life). Formerly also, to take (a 
road or course in travelling). 

1639 Fuller Holy War xv. (1647) 22 They embraced 
severall courses through sundry countreys. 1655 — C 7 t. 
Hist. vm. 13 Captain Vaughan .. embraced the right-hand 
way towards Westminster. 1768 Goldsm. Gcod-n. Man 1. i. 
Being compelled .. to embiace a life you disliked. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xv, What fiend possessed you to.. em- 
brace the trade of a damsel adventurous. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cauj. IV.xvii. 89 The.. home of those. .who em- 
braced the monastic life. 

h. To adopt (a doctrine, opinions, religion, etc.); 
often with the notion * to accept joyfully*. Also, 
to attach oneself to (a party, cause, etc.). 

154S Brinklow Lament. (1874) 120 Repent and beleue the 
Gospell in embrasynge the same. 1553 Eden Treat. Nero 
Ind. (Arb.) 41 Foure of the greatest iiandes embrased the 
Christian faith. 1646 E. F[isher] Mod. Divinity 71 This 
opinion was . . generally imbraced amongst them. x68x_-6 

J. Scott Chr . . Life {1747) III. 269 By embracing Christ 
and his Doctrine, the believing Jews did not turn to a new 
Religion. 1720 Ozell Vertot’s Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 334 
Csesar gave him the choice either to embrace his Party, or to 
continue his March. X743 J. Morris Sermons viii. 2x4 So 
may they . . heartily imbrace the truth. 1845 S. Austin tr. 
Ranke's Hist. Rtf. I. 75 The two princes embraced . . dif- 
ferent parties. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. iii. (1S80) 38 
Palissy was not the only man of genius in France who em- 
braced the Reformed faith. 

•[■i. To take (a matter') in hand ; to undertake. 

1393 Gower Con/. Prot. 90 So wo! I now this werke em- 
brace. 1552 Huloet Embrace anothers accion or title. 
Litem propriam vel suam Jacere. 1597 Bacon Ess. Sutes 
(Arb.) 40 Some embrace Sutes, which neuer meane to deale 
effectually in them. 1670-1 Marvell Corr. 183 Wks.(i872~5) 
II. 374 The Duke .. had embraced this matter. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 559 When the wisdom of parlia- 
ment embraced the subject of the government of India. 

3. To entwine, encircle, surround ; to clasp, en- 
close. lit. and Jig. 

C1360 Song of Mercy in E.E.P. (1862) 122 Wormes blake 
wol vs enbrace. 14.. Pur if. Marie {Tundale’s Vis. 130) 
The passyng joy that can hys hart enbrace. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyutys (1835) 44 b, Here that is of grace the welle Of hyr 
wombe sche [the mother of the Virgin Mary] dede enbrace. 
1535 Coverdale Song Sol. ii. 6 His right hande embraceth 
me. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 7 You’l see your Rome em- 
brac’d with fire. 1704 Addison Italy (1731) 40 The whole 
Town redoubled Walls embrace. 1796 Withering Ar- 


EMBRACEMEKT. 

raugem. Brit. PI. III. 56 Leaves arrow-shaped at the base, 
embracing the stein. x8oz Playfair Illustr. Hutton. The. 
298 It is on both sides firmly embraced by the whinstone. 
X884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 14/1 The woods, embracing 
lawns and sloping com fields. 

+ b. Of an event: ?To lay hold upon, touch 
(the heart). Obs. rare. 

c 1430 Lydgate Bochas’ Palles oj Princes II. xxvi. (1554) 
62 This auenture . . The heart of Cyrus gan somewhat en- 
brace And caused him for to be piteous Ageine Cresus. 

+ c. zntr. To wrap, circle about. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 388 The blacke Ivie . . groweth upon 
trees and hedges, about the whiche it embraceth. 

4 . Of things : To include, contain, comprise. 
So of persons : To include or comprise in. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 60 Not that my Song . . So 
large a Subject fully can embrace. 1825 Cobbett Rur. 
Rides 408 Thus the two classes embrace all legitimate mer- 
chants. 1846 Prescott Herd. $ Is. II. xix. x8i The ether 
productions of this indefatigable scholar embrace a large 
■ circle of topics, x 860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 4. 33 The time 
occupied, .embraced about five whole days. 1885 F. Tem- 
ple Relat. Relig. Sc. vii.. 196 Some of these events . . are 
substantive facts embraced in the message delivered. Mod. 
It is impossible to embrace all the cases tn a single formula. 

5 . To take in with the eye or the mind ; also 
with these as subject. 

x83x Brewster Neivton (1855) Il.xxiv. 356 The. .distance 
. .which his eye can embrace on the surface of the earth. 
2853 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 308 Religious truth . . is em- 
braced by the understanding. 1877 E. Conder Bas. Faith 
ii. 69 The infinite . . the intellect can seize though not em- 
brace. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/3 You embrace 
the whole broad panorama of wood and water. 

Embrace (embr^s), z/,3 Zau>. [apparently, a 
back-formation from the agent-noun Embracer 2 .] 
tram. To attempt to influence (a juryman, etc.) 
corruptly and illegally. Also absol. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 77 Also there to embrace and rule 
among youre pore. X591 Lambarde Arch. (1635) 202 That 
if any person shall (for his owne gaine) embrace any Jurier 
or Inquest. X769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 140 The punish- 
ment Jor the person embracing is by fine and imprisonment, 
1809 in Tomlins Law Diet. 

1 Enibra’Ce, vA Obs. Alro 4 imbrace, 6 
enbrace, -se. [f. Ex- + Bbace r£. 2 ] traits. To 
fix with a brace or buckle ; to fasten, fit close. 
[Perh. suggested by a misapprehension of Embrace v. 1 ] 

? c 1475 Sqr. lowe Degrc 227 in Ritson Met. Rom. III. 
154 Your plates unto yotir body shal be enbraste. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvrr. Ixv, And to his legge he my 
stede enbraced. 2596 SrENsER F. Q. 11. i. 26 Who . . His 
warlike armes about him gan embrace. 

Enibraceable (embrei-sab'l), a. [f. Embhaci, 
v? + -able.] Capable of being embraced ; in- 
viting an embrace. 

1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man II. ii. 40 Fortune! in- 
stant, tangible, embraceable, Fortune ! 1879 W. Collins 
My Ladfs Money iv, The men .. finding it [her figure] 
essentially embraceable, asked for nothing more. 

Hence Enfbra-ceably adv., in a manner that 
invites an embrace. 

1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (x86i) 3* A little too much 
inclined to be embraceably plump. 

Embraxed, ppl a. x [f. Embrace v . 2 + -re.] 
In various senses of the vb. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 11. viii. 52 And quicken his em- 
braced heauinesse. 1559 Thynne Auimadv. Ded., Of that 
most excellente and yet embraced Custome. 1654 R. Cod- 
rington tr. Hist. Ivstinc 33* With her own body she pro- 
tected the embraced bodies of her children. 

Embraxed, ppl n. 2 Her. [f. Embrace vA -f 
-eo.] Braced together, tied or bound together. 

t Embraxeiet. Obs. rare~ x . In 6 enbrace- 
lett. = Bracelet. 

1533-9 T. St. Aubyn in Lisle Papers XIII. 96 Thanks 
for your token mine enbracelett. 
Embracement(embr^ srnent). Also 6-7 im-. 
[f. Embrace v. + -ment ; or a. OF. embracement, 
F. embrassement : see Embrace v. 2 ] The action 
of embracing. 

1 . An enfolding in the arms = Embrace sb. 1. 

1483 Caxton St. Wenefr. 2, I. .desyred the to be ioyned 
to myn enbracernentes. 1591 Harington Orl.Fur. xxm. vii. 
She . . went to him. .With words, .and with embracements. 
1598 Yong Diana 138 If thou knewest from whom this 
imbracement came. 1650 Howell Revolutions in Naples 
3 Masanieljo, prostrating himself at the feet of the Viceroy, 
e hiss’d his knee, after which embracement, etc. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. 1. Wks. (1851) 22 Conuvenna. .after im- 
bracements and teares, assails him with.. a motherly power. 
1720 Welton Suffer. Son. of God I. viii. 176 Since I ha*e 
snunn’d thy Dear Embracements, O Thou my Soul’s 
Bridegroom. 1829 J. Wilson i n B/achw. Maf.. XXV. 553 
Embracements that blended spirit W'ith spirit! e 2850 
Neale Hymns East. Ch. 52 Embrace me with the last 
embracement. 

b. Jig. 

1599 Sanoys Europ.r Spec. (1632) 292 To the end that . . 
they might, .cast them selves, .into the armes and embrace- 
ments of Spaine for safeguard. 2658 R. Franck Forth. 
Mem. (1821)21 Him that throws vertue into the embrace- 
ments of vice. 2677 Gilpin Dxmonol. (1867) 96 they . . 
consider not that they have received into their embracemerit 
another [temptation]. 

c. transf. in certain occasional uses. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 70 [The bear) being ready to cine 
me a shrewd embracement. 184a I rased s Mag. AX VI. 

480 Take a wide embracement of the water towards you, 
one good armful will bring ycu round directly. 
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+ 2 . What one takes in hand, an undertaking. 
Cf. Embrace v.~ ah. 

1630 Naunton Fragm . Keg. (Arb.) 37 [Sir Francis Wal- 
singham] was one of the great allayes of the Austerian 
embracements. <71662 Heylin Laud 11. 506 Some .. com- 
plained, that his Embracements were too large and general. 
3 , A clasping, encircling, closely surrounding. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 58 The Parts in Mans body easily 
reparable, as Spirits, Blond, and Flesh, die in the Embrace- 
ment of the Parts hardly reparable, as Bones, Nerues and 
Membranes. 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 80 Ra- 
venna, situate in the embracement of two Rivers. 1850 
Blackie /Eschyltis I. 95 Quick, each hand with sure em- 
bracement hold the dagger by the hilt ! 

b. fig. An embracing or taking in with the eye 
or the mind. 

1599 Davies Immort. Soul 23 Nor can her wide Em- 
bracements filled bee. 1837 Howjtt Rur. Life v, in. (1862) 
386 Their intellectual vision widened to the embracement 
of the universe. 

4 z. Jig. An approving acceptance (of a doctrine, 
religion, etc.) ; a cheerful acceptance (of some- 
thing offered). 

1535 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. Ixiii. 157 Affection to- 
wards the favorable embrasement of Gods word. _ 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vil. ix. (1632) 242 The Conuersion of 
the Northumbrians to the imbracement of Christian Reli- 
gion. 1666 G. Alsop Maryland (1869) 89 What Destiny 
has ordered I am resolved, .to subscribe to, and with a con- 
tented imbracement enjoy it. 27x3 Beveridge Priv. Th. 
ji. 106 Their Wills in the Embracement of the Chiefest Good. 
Embracement, var. f. Embrasement, Obs. 
Embracer 1 (embroksai). Also 6 imb-. [f. 
Embrace v* + -er.] One who embraces. 

1 . One who clasps (a person) in his arms. 

<1x794 Sir W. Jones Songs fayadeva (R.), Bashful at 

first, she smiles at length on her embracer. 1839 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xxx, Performed by the embracer’s laying his 
or her chin on the shoulder of the object of affection. 1885 
Norris Adman Vidal II. 302 Adrian was the embracer 
whom his wife had seen. 

2 . One who adopts (a doctrine, religion, etc.), or 
takes up (a line of conduct, etc.). 

1547 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, m. in. Embracers of their 
owne aduice. 1598 Yong Diana 331 Imbracers of all kinde 
of vice. x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xviii. 100 You per- 
secute to the death all the Embracers of that Profession. 
1674 Consid. Peace $ Goodw. Prot. 13 The afflicted Nether- 
landers, embracers of the same Religion She professed. 

Embracer 2 (embr?-sai). Law. Forms : 5 
ymbrasour, 6 enbracer, 6-9 embraceor, 6- 
embracer. [a. AF., OF. embraceor, -aseor insti- 
gator, ‘boutefeu, ou qui par male signification 
(luyt autre a mal faire’ (Gloss cited by Godef.), 
f. embracer lit. 1 to set on fire Embrase v. ; for 
the development of meaning cf. Entice v. The 
word was used in the statute 38 Edw. III. st. II. 
cap. 12, which provides penalties for les embra- 
ocours demesuer ou procurer liclx enquestes, i. e. 
those who instigate to bring about such (fraudu- 
lent) inquests as have been previously referred to in 
the act. The contextual meaning of the word in 
this passage seems to have become its technical 
sense ; hence, by back-formation, Embrace vA] 
One who attempts to influence a jury corruptly. 
1495.de/ ir Hen. VII , c. 24 Preamb., Unlaivfull maynteD- 
ours, ymbrasours and Jurrours. 1501 Arnolds Citron. (1811) 
90 Enbracer of questis or other comon mysdoers. 1581 
I.amdarde Eircn. m. i. (1588) 313 The same Justices shall 
also certifie the names of the maintainours and embracers. 
1598 Kitciiin Courts Leet (1675) 411 Embraceor is he which 
comes to the Bar with the party, and speaks in the matter, 
or is there to overlook the J ury, or to put them in fear. 1607 
Cow el Inttrpr. s. v. Denes tantum , It lielh aiso against 
embracers that procure such an enquest (by subominq a 
Jury). 1697 Vino Penal Lotus 312 If the Juror or Em- 
bracer have not whereof to make gree, he shall suffer a 
years imprisonment. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v., If the 
party himself instruct a juror, or promise any reward foT 
Jus appearance, then the party is likewise an embraceor. 

+ Embraxer 3 . Obs. [f. Embrace vA] He 
who or that which braces or fastens ; a brace, bond. 

1548 Hall Citron. Hen. VI, an. 2 (R.) Affinitie is an em- 
tracer of amide. 

Embracery (embr?-si;ri). Law. Forms : 5 
onbraciarie, ymbracery, 6-v em-, imbracerio, 
-braserie, 5- embracery, [f. AF. embraceour 
Embracer - : sec -by.] 

The offence of an embracer ; the offence of in- 
fluencing a jury illegally and corruptly. 

1450 J. Paston Lett. 1. 145 Toenquere.here and determyn 
all.. embraceries. 1487 Act 3 Hen. W, c. x 5 x By enden* 
tur, promyses, othes, writyng or otherwise, enbraciaries of 
his «ubgeUes. *598 Kuchin Courts Leet (1675) 400 One 
skilled in the Law, may give the evidence for his Fee to 
the Jury, and it is noimbracery. x6j7 in Rymer Pirdera 
{i7io>XVII.32 Imbraseries, oppressions. 1670 Vaughan 
in I*hcrnix( 1721) I. 423 Unless Imbracery, Subornation, or 
the like were join’d. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 72 To the 
same Jury rot so well, on account of the danger or suspi- 
cion of embracery, and so forth. 1887 Times 31 Mar. 3/5 
The plaintiff, .was charged, .with the offence of embracery. 
Embracing (cmbifi*sig), vbl, sb J [f. Em- 
brace r.* + -iNG 1 .] The action of the vb. Em- 
brace in its various senses. 

c 1386 Chaucks Vers. T. f 870 To ben a clene wide we .and 
to eschiewe the embrasynges of men. 14- - E/ith. {Tun- 
dale's Vis. 113) And all the enbrasyngof the goodly cheyne. 
2474 Caxton CAesse n. ii, She sbold sine on the lift side of 


the kyng for the v enbrasynges of her husbond. 1555 
Fardle Parians 11. i. 112 Thei absteine fro the embrasinges 
neither of sister ne mother. 1563-87 Foxe A. J- M. (1596) 
1 30/1 His nobles .. he did allure to the imbrasing of good 
letters. 1566 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) xi Fare- 
well .. the kind imbracings. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power 
Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 7 The embracing of the Protestant Religion. 
2719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xiii. 223 Eager embracings 
of the object. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, The kind em- 
bracings of the heart. 

Embracing (embret-siq), vbl. sb.- Law. [f. 

Embrace = Embracery. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 25 Pream., Mayntenaunce, em- 
brasyng, champertie and corrupcxon. 

Embra cing, ppl. a. [f. Embrace v 2 + -ing 2 .] 
That encircles, surrounds, or encloses. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 54 A porch .. Archt over head 
with an embracing vine. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. it. 
(1626) 21 The Land-imbracing Sea. 1863 E. Neale Anal. 
Th. 4- Nat. 98 The all-embracing Divine Being. 

Hence £mbra*cingly adv in an embracing 
manner: a. as one or as those who embrace; 
b. with wide comprehension, comprehensively. 
Embraxingness, the quality of that which em- 
braces or comprehends ; comprehensiveness. 

1825 Blackw. Afrt^-.XVIII. 451 ’Tween whose soft breasts 
He nestling fervent love And maiden modesty embracingly. 
1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. v. 78, I knelt before her half em- 
bracingly. 1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 823 The absoluteness 
which means all-embracingness. 1882 Mabel Collins Cob- 
webs III. 151 The wide embracingnessofhis stern cruelty. 
Embracive (embr^i-siv), a. nonce-wd. [irregu- 
larly f. EarBRACE v. + -ive.] Given to or fond of 
embracing ; embracing demonstratively. 

1855 Thackeray Newcomes (1869) II. xix, Not less kind. . 
though less expansive and embracive, was Madame de 
Montcontour to my wife. 

tEmbrard, v. 1 Obs. Forms: 5 enbrayde, 
6 en-, embraid, -brayde. Also 6 imbraid, 
-braied, -brayd. [f. En- + Braid v . 2 ; cf. Abraid 
v. 2 ] traits. To upbraid, taunt, mock ; const, of, 
with. Also, to reproach one with, ‘ cast in one’s 
teeth 

1481 Caxton Oral. G. Flamineus F vii, in Tully of Old 
Age My lytil feelde of the which I am enbrayded by Cornell 
shal suffise for ourdayly lyuelode. 1531 Elyot Gov. (1580) 
16 He was of his enimies embrayded, and called a schoole 
master. 1540 Morysine tr. Vives' Introd. JVysd. Pref., 
Never imbraidinge benefites gyyen and paste. 1548 Hall 
Citron . (1809)265 To imbrayd him with the pleasure that he 
had done for him. 1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 205 If ye be 
friends embraid me not. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 11. 13 
With . . words, which I knowe to be foolish . . I imbraided 
thee. 

tEmbrard, v. 2 Obs. Forms : 5 enbrayd, 6 
enbraid, -brade, embread. [f. En- + Braid v. 1 ] 
tram. a. To fasten or sew on like braid, b. 
To plait or braid ; to interlace, intertwine. 

Hence Embrai'ding vbl. sb. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) 1. xlix. (1405)95^ 
[He] lvued by enbraydynge and weuynge of cordes of J onkes. 
1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 789 The saumpler to sow on, 
the lacis to enbraid. 1545 Raynold Womans Booke 18 
They [the vessels] begynne to entermyngle, enbrade, and 
enterlade each other, 1596 Spenser P. Q. hi. vi. 18 Her 
golden lockes . . in tresses bright Embreaded were. 

tEmbrard, v.3 obs. rare-'. In (?5) 0 en- 
brayde. [f. En- + Braid v . 1 ; see Abraid.] Iraus. 
— Abraid, to arouse. 

1430 Lydg. Troyv. xxxvii. (1555^ Pelleus. .gan. .Pirrhus 
to.. enbrayde [1513 abrayde] out of his deadly thoughte. 
Embrail : see Ear- prefix. 

+ Embrake, v . Obs, Also 6 enbrake. [f. 
En- + Brake j/l] traits. To lead into a brake or 
snare, entangle. 

1542 Udall Erasm.Apoph. 286 Enbraked in the middes 
of those mortalle streights. 1599 Nashe Lent. Stnjfc 65 
Hee_ would . . hamper and embrake her in those mortal 
straights for her disdain. 

t Embra*nche&, ppl. a . Obs. rare. [f. En- + 
Branch sb. + -ed ; OF. had embranche in same 
sense.] Furnished with branches. 

CX595 J. Dickenson She/h. Compl. (1878) o Vnder an 
Arborct erabranched wide, This.. swaine. .did lie. 

Embranchment (embra-njment). [f. as prec. 
+ -ment : cf. Fr. cmbranchcmcnll\ A branching off 
or out, as of an arm of a river, it spnr of a moun- 
tain-range ; cotter, a branch, ramification. Also Jig. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1. 104 The lateral embranchments 
of the main valley of the Rhone. ^ 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith vi. § 6. 405 Human life is divided into two embranch- 
ments. 1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanoes 365 Several embranch- 
ments or strings of conoidal liills. 1876 Quain Klein. Ana/. 
(ed. 8) II. 157 The sympathetic set of nerves’ is a mere., 
embranchment of the cerebro-spinal system. 1877 Clery 
Min. Tact. xiv. 201 The point of embranchment [of the 
roadl was screened by a ridge. 

+ Embrand, v. Obs. Also 7 imbrand ; pa. 
pple. embrant. [f. En- + Brand vi] traits. To 
brand, stigmatize ; to impress (a stigma). 

1604 Daniel Pun. Poem Earl Devonshire Our own fame 
-.Will be imbranded with the mark of blame. 16*5 W. 
Lisle Du Bar/as, Noe 2 The Rogues passport embrant 
between his brows. 

Embrangle, imbrangle (cm-, imbnc-rjg’l), 
[f. En-, In- + Eranoixi\>] Irons. To entangle, 
confuse, perplex. 

*664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 19 In knotted Law, like Nets .. 


they are imbrangled. *689 Trial, Pritchard r. PaRU^ 
6 Nov. 1684, 26 These things, .imbrangled by our Factions 
and Divisions. 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Human RnsJr , 
§98, I am.. embrangled in inexplicable difficuhtesT xgjj 
Coleridge Lett, in J. P. Collier's 7 Lec/wres(i856)57 Th* 
perplexities with which . . I have been thorned Lid em- 
brangled. 1872 Morley Voltaire, ii. (ed. 2) 62 Phyria’ 
explanations .. were imbrangled with .. metaphysics! 

Embranglement (embne-rjg’lment). [f. prec. 
+ -ment.] lbe action of the vb. Embrangle o: 
the result of such action ; entanglement, compli- 
cation, confusion. 

1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) PciL 
Groans No. 9 The entanglements and embranglemcats cf 
the latter [her feet], in her endless train. 1839 T. HooKh 
New Monthly Mag. LV. 434 All these embrangleraenu 
conduced very much to the pleasure which the Duke an- 
ticipated. x86i Times 22 Feb. 9 Under the control of Par- 
liament there would be no such embranglement. 

Embrant, pa. pple. of Embrand -j., Ohs. 

+ Embra-se, V. Obs. Also 5 embrace, em- 
brass, 6 enbrase, 7 Sc. embrayis. [a. F. er:- 
brase-r, f. en in + *brase, braise hot charcoal.] 

1. Irons. To set on fire. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. i, Ethna, the hye montayc; 
Embrased w 1 fyre of helle. 1579 Fenton Guicciard, xtn 
(1599) 607 The powder, .being embrased of the fire. 

2 . fig. To inflame with passion, etc. 

XA83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 88/x Saynt Nicholas enbraced 
with the loue of god sette hym hardjdy ayenst the fighter. 
1490 — Eneydos xiv. 50 Her grete desire emhrasid wyth 
the swete flamme of loue. <z_x6os Montgomerie BarAis 
Helicon 102 Hir biming beawtie dois embrayis My brtist 
Hence t Embracing ppl. a. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) iv- xxi. (1506) 
For fere of theues or of the enbrasynge fyre. 
t Embra'sement. Obs. [a. F. embrascmer.t: 
see Embrase v. and -ment.] A burning, confla- 
gration ; lit. and fig. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/4 ouercam thembrac:- 
mentes of the fyre of helle. 

Embrassa*de. rare “ l . [a. Fr. embrasmdc, f. 
embrasser to Embrace.] A process of embracing. 

1830 Miss Mitford Our Village Ser. 4 (1863) 269 Mia 
Laura made a speech in her usual style, .at the conclusion 
of which Miss Barbara underwent an embrassade. 

+ E mb r a - sure, sb. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Embrace v.- 
+ -ure.] = Embrace. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. iv. iv. 39 Preuents Our lock’t em- 
brasures. 

Embrasure (embr^iui), sbfi Also em- 
brazure. [a. F. embrasure (16th c.), f. tmbmtr 
* to skue or chamfret off the jaumbes of a door or 
window’ (Cotgr.), synon. with braser (Cotgr.) 
and the mod.F. Phrase ri] 

1 . A slanting or bevelling in the sides of an 
opening to a wall for a window or door, so that 
the inside profile of the window is larger than that 
of the outside. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl., Embrasure , in architecture, 
an enlargement of the gap, or aperture of a door, or wmaov 1 
within-side the wall. 1832 in Webster. 1858 Cariaij 
Prcdk. Gt. (1865) II. vii. vii. 329 They put me in a aau 
in the embrasure of a window. 1870 Sir G. Scott 
Arcliit. I. 181 The spreading or embrasure of the J atn 
increases the openings inwards. . 

2 . Mil. An opening widening from within maue 
in an epaulement or parapet for the purpose 0 
allowing a gun to be fired through it. 

1702 Mrlit. Diet., Embrasures , the Gaps or Loopholes, 
left open in a Parapet for the Cannon to fire thrpug • 
X790 Beatson Nav. <5- Mil. Ment. I. 47 Setting hims 
close to the wall under an embrasure. 1813 Scorr *7 
v. xxxiv, The eye could count each embraxura. l5G 3 ' 
lake Crimea (1877) HI. i. 124 Riding straight at one ol 
embrasures [he] leapt his grey Arab into the breastwo « 
b. A port-hole for the same purpose in a snip- 
1759 Falconer <y>Gun Ship 43 Guns .. From oread e 
braxures formidably peep. 1881 [see 3I. 

3 . at/rib. < 

1809 Naval Citron. XXII. 514 An embrasure Wttep 01 
four guns. i88t Daily News 29 Aug. 3/4* 1 .• jumped 
on the embrasure port. , 

Embrasure (embrri^^a), v. traits. To u * 
nish with embrasures. Hence Embra’fiuroaA 
1805 Naval Chron. XIII. 500 The Fort f 

pletely embrazured. 1853 Blackw. Mag. LXAl'-7^ g 
would have rushed to Paris, embrasured the wall /< 
Mrs. H. Kinc Disciples Ugo Bassi iv. (ed. 3) 100 1 nc 
embankments, the embrasured walls. 

Embrave (embr^ ,# v), v. Also enbravo. L- 
En- + Brave adji] traits. To make brave. 

+ 1 . To adorn splendidly; to embellish, w 
tify- Cf. Brave 2. Obs. , 

i579 Spenser Shrph. Cal. Nov. 109 The faded flowT 
corse embraue. x6xo G. Fletcher Chns/s l tci. * ; 
And with their verdure his white head embrave . 'j 
W. Thompson Nat. xvx. 9 Each with circling gold emvra 
had his head. 

2 . To il 

1648 Jos, 


inspire with braver}', render courage^ • _ 
. U 3. Beaumont Psyche xvii. Argt. (R.l //',/. 
brav'd by Charis’s generous flame. ^1874 PvHSil 
berforce xx Natures .. have been enbraved into * 
heroism of sacrifice when the trial came. 

Embrawd : see Embrowd. 

Embrajds, Sc. form of Embrabe, Obs. 
Embrazuro : see Kv drasurk. 
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+ Enrl>rea*cll, v. Mil . Obs. Also 6 imbrech. 
[f. En- + Breach jA] a. intr. To enter a breach, 
b. trans.. To make a breach in. 

1581 Styward Martial Discipi. i. 38 Imbrech he with his 
ensigne advancing with the foremost. x6io Holland Cam - 
den’s Brit. 1. 379 New walles, which., time doth force, and 
as it were embreach with his assault, 
f Embrea’d, v. nonce-wd. In 6 enbread. [f. 
En- + Bread.] trans. To convert into, or incor- 
porate in, bread. 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse 86 Why then shuld it [the godhede] 
be adjudged enbreaded for hys presence in the breade. 

Embread, var. of Embraid v . 2 
Embreastment (embrcstment). ? nonce-wd. 
[f, En- + Breast + -ment.] A breast-like swell- 
ing of the ground. 

1799 Coleridge in New Monthly Mag. (1835) XLV. 219 
A green plain, which heaved up and down in hillocks and 
embreastments of earth. 

Embreathe (embrl^S), v . Also 5-6 en- 
breathe, -brethe. See also Imbreathe, In- 
breathe. [f. En- + Breathe v.] 

1 . trans. To breathe (something) into ; to inspire 
(a person) with. Also, to give breath to. 

a 1529 Skelton Dethe Erie Nortkuviberl. 157 Enbrethed 
with the blast of influence deuyne. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 
86 The holy ghost is accoinpted enbreathed for that he was 
presented in Christes breathe. 2599 T. M[oufet] Silk- 
ivormes 1 What breth embreath’d these almost thingles 
things, a 1612 Broughton Whs. III. 728 To embreath 
into your Mr. the speech, .condemned. 

2 . To breathe in, inhale. In quot.ySg'. 

18. . M. Arnold Poems, Heine's Grave, May’st thou the 
rapture of peace Deep have embreathed at its core. 

Hence Embrea'thing vbl. sb. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 86 Wrytten by the enbrethinge of 
the holy ghost. 

EmDrea'tliement. rare- 1 , [f.prec. +- ment.] 
= Inspiration. 

1854 W. Lee Inspiration i. 19 The immediate suggestion, 
embreathment, and dictation of the Holy Ghost. 
Embreecli : see Em- prefix . 
tEmbre*ve, v. Obs. In 3 en-, ambreve. [ad. 
OF. embrever, corresp. to med.L. imbreviarc Im- 
breve v., f. in - in + breve : see Breve, Brief .r£.] 
trans. To make a formal entry of ; to inscribe. 

c 1225 Aticreu Riwle$w Nis non so lutel Jring of )>eos J?et 
J?e deouel nauej> enbreued [z\r. ambreued] on his rolle. 
c 2240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Horn. 249 His hoc j>at is on 
euch sunne enbrev. 

Embrew, obs. form of Imbrue. 

+ Embri’dle, v. Obs. rare. In 6 enbridlo. 
[f. En- + Bridle jA] trans. To restrain as with 
a bridle. 

2583 Golding Calvin on Deuteron. lxii. 1003 Threat- 
nings whereby God woulde . . holde vs enbridled. 

Embrigade (embrig^ # d), v. rare. [ad. Fr. 
embrigader , f. en- + brigade. ] To form into a bri- 
gade ; fig., to form into an organized body. 

1884 Times 2 Feb. 9 The entire nobility are einbrigaded 
into an official hierarchy. 

Embri’glit, v. Obs. [f. En- + Bright a.] 
trans. To render bright. Hence Embri-ghted, 
ppl. a. 

2598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 37 So doth the 
glorious lustre Of radiant Titan, with his beams embright 
Thy gloomy Front. 2766 J. Cunningham Death latcMaj. 
xxx, Mercy. .Through the embrighted air ascendant flies. 
Embri*gbten, v. Also 7 imbrighten. [f. 
En- + Bright q.. + -en.] trans. = Brighten. 
Hence Embrrghtening ppl. a. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Triumph xvi, Whose gar- 
ment imbrightned into heau’nly flame. 2652 E. Ben- 
lowes T/ieophila 22 Embrightmng our knowledge. Ibid . 
v. xevi, Like duskie atoms in the suns embrightning ray. 
2855 R. C. Singleton tr. Virgil II. 315 Even Messapus's 
embrightening helm. 

f Embri'ng. Obs. rare. In 4 pa. t. embrou^te. 
Cf. Imbring. [f. En- + Bring v.] trans. To 
bring in. 

C2325 Floris « 5 ‘ Bl. (Hauskn.)863 (Aucbinl. MS.) And 3af 
him here malisoun bat so fele floures embroujte on honde. 

t Embroca'do'. Obs . Also 7 imbrocado. 
[corrupt form of Imbroccata, as if Spanish : see 
-ADO.] A pass or thrust in fencing. 

? c 1600 Distracted Emp. iv. xi, in Bullen Old Plays III. 
233 Favorytts are not without their steccados, imbrocados, 
and pun[to]-reversos. 1607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. (1842) 
16 Hee. .taught him [Cayn] that embrocado by which he 
kild his brother. 1623 Withers Abuses Stript <5- Whipt 1. 
v, They are for nothing but the Imbrocado. 
f Embroca’do, V. Obs. rare. [f. En- + brocado 
— Brocade, q. v.] trans. ? To adorn with brocade 
work. Hence Embroca'doing vbl. sb. (fig.). 

1677 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxxiv. Ied 20) 339 What are all 
..the embeltishings, the embrocadoings of Fortune to us. 

Embrocate (e*mbr£krit), v. Med. Also 7 em- 
brochate, imbrocate. [f. med.L. ernbrocat - ppl. 
stem of embroedre , f. embrocha : see Embroch.] 
trans. To bathe or foment (a part of the body) 
with liquid, in order to remove or mitigate disease. 

2622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 303 In Wounds of 
Gun-shot . .Embrocate often. 2655 Culpepper R iverius v. i. 
125 The Tongue may be embrochated with Oxymel. 1689 
Moyle Rea Chyrurg. 11. vi. 49 When you have imbrocated 


all about with Oyl of Roses. 1722 Douglas in Phil. Tratts. 
XXXII. 85, I embrocated all the Abdomen . . with warm 
Ol. Chamasmel. 1815 Byron Lett, to Moore T2 June, He 
has been embrocated. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxv. 252. 

Embrocation (embrok^t-Jsn). Med. Also 7 
embrocliation. [n. of action f. med.L. embrocarc : 
see prec. and -ation.] 

1 1 . The action of embrocating. Obs. 

2543 Traheron Vigo’s Chirurg. (1586) 437 It is an embro-. 
cation when we drop down liquor from a hyer place upon 
some part of the bodie. 1634 T. Johnson Parry s Chirurg. 
xxvi xxx. (1678) 650 An Embroche or Embrocation, Is a 
watering. 

2 . A liquid used for bathing or moistening any 
diseased part ; now usually restricted to those ap- 
plied by rubbing ; a liniment. 

x6io Barrough Meth. Physick 1. ii. (1639) 4 Embrocations 
(that is, decoctions made of certaine things to powre upon 
any member). 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxviii, He 
bathed the doctor’s face with an embrocation. 1831 Brew- 
ster Nat. Magic i. 3 Drugs and soporific embrocations. 

t Embro*ch(e, sb. Obs. Also 6 embrocha. 
[ad. med.L. embrocha, ad. Gr. IpPpogi) lotion, 
related to kjsppexetv to steep, foment, f. Iv in + 

/ 3 pexetr to wet (as with rain).] = Embrocation 2. 

1583 Lloyd Treas. Health 5 Embrocha is when the 
membre is washed gentilly wyth a sponge dypt in the decoc- 
tion of diuerse herbes. 1605 Daniel Queen’s Arcadia , 
Strange Speech Of . . Embroches, Lixives, Cataplasmes. 
2657 Tomlinson Rettou’s Disp. 192 An Embroche or Irri- 
gation is compounded of Simples. 

+ Enibro’clie, V . 1 Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. ; or ad. 
OF. embrochier or med.L. embroc(h)dre.] trans. 
= Embrocate. 

1S7S Turberv. Bk. Venerie 367 Washing and embroching 
the dogges throate..with vinegar. 

+ Embro*cbe, v 2 Obs. rare. Also 7 em- 
broach. [f. En- + Broche vi] trans. To stitch 
on by way of ornament. 

x6it Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vu. vii. (1632) 228 Precious 
Gemmes, embroched in the Celebrating Vestures. 1697 
Observ. Money ff Coin 5 Besides precious Gems Embroach’d 
upon the Celebrating Vestments. 

+ Embro'che, z'. 3 Obs. In 5 enbroche. [ad. 
F. embroche-r, f. en- (see En-) + broche Broach sb. 
spit.] trans. To put on a skewer or spit. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 34 Kostyf of motone . . En- 
brochyd shal be. Ibid. 35 Fysshe thou schalle enbroche. 

Embroglio, bad form of Imbroglio. 

1826 Scott Woodst. xx, Out of a cursed embroglio during 
the attack on Brentford. x868 Mom. Star 2 Jan. 
t Embroi’d, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- + Broid v.] 
trans. To entwine, braid. 

2573 Twynf. HZneid x. Ddiijb, Gold embroyding bynds 
their docks. 

t Embr order, sb. Obs. rare-'-, [f. prec. (in 
sense of next : cf. Bkoid v. and OF. ctnbroder ) + 
-EH.] = EmBROIDEKER. 

2609 Holland Avtm. Marcel. 12 Close vnto the front of 
the. chariot marcheth all the sort of weavers and em- 
broiders. 

Embroider (embrordai), V. Forms: 5 en- 
browder, -brouder, (onbrouder), embrawdre, 
5-7 embro ther, 6 enbroder, enbrauder, em- 
brouder, 7 embroder, embroader, embroyder, 
7-embroider. Also 5-6 imbrowder, 6 imbrother, 
imbrodur, imbroyder, 6-7 imbroder, 7 im- 
brayder, 7-8 imbroider. [f. En- + Broider ; cf. 
OF. embroder.] 

1 . trans. To ornament with needlework; to 
work in needlework upon cloth, etc. Also absol. 

14.. Epiph. {Tuudale’s Vis. 1x4) Yor quene .. Of no 
devyse enbrowdyrd hath hir wede. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
572 pis palle enbroudryd w* gold so rede. 1475 Inv. Goods 
in Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. 1. 555 A cloth of blac worstede. . 
with a whyte crosse imbrowderyd in v placis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 332/2 A noble woman, .was aesyred tembrawdre 
certayne garmentes. 2494 House/i. Ord. 125 Above the 
opening.. to bee embrothered the Kings and Queens armes. 
1521 Mem. Ripon (1882) I. 183 With S. George on horsbake 
uppon the brest of the said aobit inbrowderid. 1552 Inv. 
Ch. Goods Norwich in Norfolk A rchzol. (1865). VII. 51 
Twoo coopes of white damaske embroudered tv* Lillypotts. 
1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.) 197 Buskynnes..im- 
brothered with gold, c 2595 J- Dickenson Sluph. Compl. 
(1878) 21 A faire hearse curiouslie embrothered. 1652 W. G. 
tr. Cowells Inst. 63 If any one. .imbrayder his Purple in my 
garment. 2680 Anne Montague in Hatton Corr. (1878) , 
241 A cheery coulerd satten embroderyed with silver thick. ! 
2735 Berkeley Querist § xxx The women, .embroider, .for j 
the embellishment of their persons. . 1848 Macaulay Hist, j 
Eng. II. 476Themotto, embroidered in letters three feet long. ! 

fb. transf. To ornament or variegate as if with 
embroidery. Sometimes ironically , to besmear with 
dirt or blood.* Obs. 

1460 in Pol. R el. <$- L. Poems (1866) 152 J> ese gloues.. 
Onbroudrid with blood. 2591 Lyly Endym. 1. iiip 13 Their 
braines must as it were imbroder my' bolts. 1506 Spenser 
State Irel. 49 Guilded leather with which they use to 
imbroyder their Irish Jackets. 2624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
11. 30 Breasts and face, .imbrodered with, .beasts, serpents. 
c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth./’oc/wj Wks. (1721) 38/1 Meadows 
Embroyd’ring all the banks, c 1640 [Shirley] Capt. Under- 
wit in. iii. in Bulled s Old PI. II. 367 To Westminster In 
our tome gownes, embroiderd with Strand dirt. _ 1685 R. 
Burton Eng. Emp. Arner. iv. 68_ The Women imbroider 
their Legs, Hands and otherparts with divers works. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue' sAnccd. (1786) III. 155 A whole 

gallery embroidered in pannels by his hand. 


2 . In various figurative uses 
t a. To make splendid, dignify. Obs. 

2629 Symmer Spir. Posie 11. vi. 39 So by' his Htimilitie he 
embroy’dered the basenesse of his hirth. a 1667 Cowley' 
Obscurity Wks. (1710) II. 704 Nor let my* homely' Death 
embroider’d be With Scutcheon, or with Elegy’. 

+ b. To set forth in florid language. Cf .paint. 
2636 Healey Theophrast. 20 Embroidering and painting 
out nis praise. 1648 Hunting of Fox 3 Hee sang a song. . 
in which . . he passionatly' embroyder’s what he had done 
for his well beloved. 

C. To embellish with rhetorical ornament or with 
fictitious additions or exaggerations. 

26x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 367 The Grecian Historians 
and Poets imbroder and intermixe the tales of ancient times, 
with a world of fictions. 1638 Featlky Transub. 23 The 
Doctor made an eloquent speech, imbroidered with all 
varie ty of learning, a 1797 W ALP0 . LE Mem. Geo. II, (1847) 
III. iv. 97 He had embroidered his own story with some 
marvellous legends. 2848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <J- Leg. Art 
(1850) 326 The history of Vincent.. has teen extravagantly 
embroidered. 1884 Weekly Register 18 Oct. 503/1 Whether 
the legend, .was accurate or embroidered, Lord Malmesbury 
best knows. 

Embroidered (embroi’dsrd). ppl. a. [f. Em- 
broider v. + -ed !.] 

1 . Of textile fabrics, leather, etc. : Adorned or 
variegated with figures of needlework. Also of 
the needlework itself. 

1591 Florio ind Fmitcs 9 That [girdle] of blew veluet, 
embrothered. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 44 A rich Im- 
broider’d Canopie. 1600 Bible iDouay) Lev. viii. comm., 
A girdle, .of twisted silke and gold, embrodered worke. 
2665 Boyle Occas. Reft. v. v. (1675) 314 A Lac’d, or an 
Imbroider’d suit. 2703 Maundrell Joum. ferns. (2732) 
29 His embroyder’d Sacerdotal Robe. 2853 Kingsley 
Hypatia vii. 86 An embroidered shoe. 

2. transf. and fig. 

x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. A, Through delicate embrodered 
meadowes. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., 
The pleasant Aspects of Nature . . and . . her severall im- 
broidered Beds. 1672 Evelyn French Gardiner 11. § 1 
(1675) 136 Melons, .white, wrought or Embroidered, Ribb’d, 
and others. x868 Helps Realmah xv. (1876) 394 In the 
embroidered language of the Sheviri. 

Embroi’derer [f. Embroider v. + -eb.J 

1 . One who embroiders. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sonde iv. xxxvii. (1433)84 More neces- 
sary to thelandis-.adeluer than a goldsmyth oraembrawd- 
erer. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 2342 A Flemish 
imbroitherer had . . advertised him. 2723 Lond. Gas. No. 
6171/9 Mary Bird . . Imhroiderer. 2786 tr. BcckforcTs Vatltek 
(2868) 39 She collected all the sempstresses and embroiderers 
of Samarah. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 244 The arts 
of the. .embroiderer will have to be set in motion. 

2 . fig. ; cf. Embroider v. 2 c. 

26. . North Life Qvoniavibec (R.), This embroiderer, .has 
stuffed his writings with. .lies. 

Embroideress (embroi 'dares). Also om- 
broidress. [f. as prec. + -ess.] A female em- 
broiderer ; a woman who embroiders. 

X723 Lond. Gets. No.6171/7 Emma Paine. ., Embroideress. 
2782 Lady Llanover in Mrs. Delany’s Corr. Ser. 11. III. 80 
To apologize for his niece’s being an embroidress by profes- 
sion. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) I. vi. 440 The 
skilful needles of English embroideresses. 
Embroidering 1 (embroi-dariq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Embroider v. + -ingL] a. The action of the vb. 
Embroider. Also attrib., as in embroidering 
machine, b. concr. Embroidered ornamentation. 

1536 Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 1. xxxv. 255 He can.. use., 
embrotheryng . . carving, painting or graffing. 2555 Eden 
Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 301 Part of them exercise .. im- 
brotherynge. 1548 Udall, etc. tr. Erasm. Paraphrase 
Matt. 106 b, They go with brode & gorgiouse imbrouder- 
inges. 2622 Bible Esek. xvii. 3 Divers colours [■ marg . 
embroidering], a 1629 Fotherby Atheom. 11. xiv. (1622) 
361 Hee teacheth the Arts, both of Weauing, and Im- 
broydering. 1886 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/4 The embroider- 
ing is principally done on the Continent. 

Embroidery (embroi'dari). Forms: 4 en* 
brouderie, 6-7 embroyderie, -broiderie, 7- 
embroidery. Also 6 imbroderie, 7 imbrodry, 
imbrauthery, imbroidery. [ME. embroudeiic , 

(. OF. embroder Embrowd v. : see -BY ; cf. Em- 
broider and Broidery.] 

1 . The art of ornamenting cloth and other fabrics 
with figures of needlework ; also attrib. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 11 Of weving or of embrouderie. 
iy.. Addison in Sped., Their more serious occupations are 
sewing and embroidery’. 1872 Yeats Techtt. Hist. Comm. 
286 The ancient feminine occupation of embroidery. 2883 
Ouida J Vanda I. 80 She sat down to her embroidery frame. 

2 . concr. Embroidered work or material. 

c 1570 Thynne Pride Lond. (1841) 12 With silke, and 
golde, and with imbroderie. 2598^ Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 

75 Saphire, pearle, and rich embroiderie. 2633 G. Herbert 
Temple , Vanitie , To whom . .solid work [shines not] as false 
embroyderies. x688 R. Holme Armouty m. 94 A waistcoat 
with Imbrauthery. 2699 Evelyn A celarjaVisn, Flowers 
..Embroyderies, Carvings. 27*6 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. vii. 22 Window -curtains . .almost covered with Em- 
broidery. 1836 W. Irving Astoria 1 . 7 They even sell 
their embroidery, their lace, and their clothes. 

3. fig. with notion of ‘ elaborate or showy orna- 
ment*, ‘ adventitious adornment*, etc. 

1640 Yorke Union Hon. Pref. Verses, Thats but imbrodry 
of Fame. 2675 Traherne C hr. Ethics xxx. 473 A liberal 
man.. puts embroideries on religion by’ the chearfulness of 
his spirit. 176* Hume Hist. Eng (1806) I V. liii. 124 Their 
liturgy was. .a species of mass, though with some less shew 
° bi -2 
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and embroidery. 1781 Cowper Expost. 234 All ibe em* 
broidery of poetic dreams. 1848 H. Miller First Impr . . 
xvi. (1857) 277 An embroidery of playful humour. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. <$• It. jmls. II. 112 Rather more em- 
broider)' of courtesy than belongs to an Englishman. 

b. Mus. Ornamentation either contrapuntal or 
through variation. 

1875 Ouseley Mus. Form lx. 49 Brilliant passages, - form 
an embroidery thereon. 

4. tram f Applied to other kinds of ornament or 
marking compared in appearance to needlework, 
esp. (in poetical or elevated language) to the 
natural adornment of the ground by flowers. In 
17th c. used techn. in landscape gardening. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 79 The parterres of excellent 
embroidery. 1672 — French Gardiner 11. § 1 (1675) 150 
Those Melons which are full of Embroidery' an d Characters. 
a 1667 Cowley Poverty Wks. (1711) III- 58 Daisies . . their 
Embroidery bring. 1695 Loud. Gas. No. 3118/4 All sorts 
of Gardens, .in Embroidery work in Grass or Gravil. _ 1820 
Scott Monast. ii, And it was garnished with an embroidery 
of daisies and wild flowers. 

5. nonce-use . A place of embroidering; an 
embroidery manufactory. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 275 From the em- 
broideries of Babylon or from the loom of the Gobelins. 

+ Embroil, sb. Obs. Also imbroil(e. [f. 
Embroil v. 2 Cf. Sp. embrollo , It. imbroglio : see 
Imbroglio.] 

1. A state of entanglement or confusion ; a dis- 
turbance, uproar. 

1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavet s Disc. Livy II. 510 Before 
such imbroiles, few of the citizens of Venice could foresee 
the danger. 1700 Rycaut Hist . Turks III. 550 Impossible 
for any Embroils . . for ever after to arise in the Lesser 
Asia. <11734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 14 {1740) 37 Any Im- 
broil or Concussion of the Public. 1788 Antiquities in 
Ann. Reg. 120 During these embroils, the god.. stole off. 
b. A quarrel. 

1742 Walpole Lett. H. Mann I. xxxiii. (1833) 142 As to 
your embroil with Richcourt I condemn you excessively. 

2. Mental disturbance, ‘worry’. 

1799 in Nicolas Lisp. Nelson IV. *07 Never let such a 
thought come into your head, which was never more 
wanted to be clear from embroils than at this moment. 

+ Embroil, v. 1 Obs. rare. [f. En- + Broil v. 1 ] 
irons. To set on fire, burn up. HenceEmbrorling 
fpl. a. 

1664 H. More Decay Chr. Piety (L.).That knowledge, 
for which we.. rifle God’s cabinet, should, like the coal 
from the altar, serve only to embroil and consume the 
sacrilegious invaders. 1726 Thomson Winter 247 Wisely 
regardful of the embroiling sky. 

Embroil (embroid), v . 2 Also 7 enbroile, 
embroyle, 6-7 imbroyle, 6-8 imbroil. [ad. 
F. cmbrouiller = Sp. embrollar , It. imbrogliare ; 
cf. En- and Broil sb. and v .] 

1. trans. To bring (affairs, etc.) into a state of 
confusion or disorder ; to confuse, render unintel- 
ligible (a story). 

1603 Daniel Defence of Rhime (1717) 12 These pretended 
Proportions of Words . . embroil our Understanding. 1609 
— Civ. lVares v. st. 47 One mans Cause shall all the rest 
imbroyle. 1656 Cowley Pittdariquc Odes (1669) 16 note 2 
The mention of his Brother Iphiclus would but embroil 
the story. 1678 Drydcn All for Love , DediC. Your Enemies 
had so embroyl’d the management of your Oflice, that 
etc. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 176 The former.. are so 
embroil’d with Fable and Legend. 1823 Scott Peveril 
xxxviii, Having embroiled everything in which you are 
concerned. 

2. To throw into uproar or tumult. 

x6x8 Bolton Florus (1636) 67 The tyranny of the De- 
cemvirs cmbroyled the City the second timc ; 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 966 Tumult and Confusion all imbroild. 1704 
Hr . arne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 56 The many Wars wherewith 
his [David’s] Reign was embroiled. *7*5 Pope Odyss. xn. 
2^2 Tumultuous waves embroil’d the bellowing flood. 1726 
Thomson Winter 1019 More to embroil the deep. 

3. To involve or entangle in dissension or hos- 
tility with (any one) ; to bring into a state of 
discord or disunion. 

x6xo G. Fletchpr Christ's Viet. {1632) 17 Or had his 
body been imbroyl’d alone In fierce assault. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrtr.vs iii. § 89. 350 nicy.. with delight enbroile 
themselves therein twatrej. Holcrovt Pracofius ,7 

The Empcrour .. intending to imbroyle Theodatus and the 
Goths. x6$4 Gavton Pleas. Notes x83 Warrcs have been 
wag’d, and Nations embroyl’d in blood one against another. 
1680 in Somers Tracts II. 84 [They] embroiled him with the 
House of Commons. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1. 175 What, 
and imbroil myself with a Man of Mr. B’s Power and For- 
tune ! 1756 J. Warton Ess. /V/r <1762! I. 312 To be em- 
broiled in controversy. 1865 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 240 
If the Americans done embroil us in a war. 

Embroiled (cmbroWtl), ppl.a. [f. EMnnoiL v. 2 
+ -ED L] Confused, disturbed, agitated. 

1709 J. Reynolds Death's Vis. vii, Fate Hangs on the 
Tunis of this Embroyled State ! 1871 E. Burr Ad Ft dent 
xii. 23Q Embroiled Nature sunk into complete hush. 187* 
Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxx. Mo ring with kindred natures m 
the same embroiled medium. 

Embroiler (em broil aj). [f- Embroil v. 2 + 
■Eli.] One who or that which embroils. 

x668 I*. I.’Estr vNcr. Vis. Qttcv. (1708)8 'Die Embroylcrs 
of Affairs. 1751 I. Brown Shaflesb. Glut roc. 70 [Ridicule] 
. .is. .no less justly regarded, .as an embroiler. 

Embroiling-, vbl. sb. [f. EMnnoiL?'.- + -inoL] 
The action of the vb. Embroil. 

*644 Jus Pepuli 24 They propose . .the people’s imbroyling. 


Embroilment (embroilment). Also 7 * m “* 
[f. Embroil v. 2 + -ment ; cf. Fr. embrouillemcnt .] 

1. The action or process of embroiling. 

1622-62 Heyhn Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 136 To the great em- 
broilment of the State. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. m. vii. 
Now . . does come discussion . . but only for new embroil' 
ment. 

2. x\n uproar, tumult. 

“ 1609 Daniel Civ. Wares vn. no [The Muse], .weary with 
these embroylements, faine would stay Her farther course. 
1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. Pref. 3 The true causes 
of the imbroilments in that Kingdome. a 1714 Burnet 
Oxvn Titne (1766) II. 32 He was not apprehensive of a new 
embroilment. X819 Scott Leg. Montrose iii, A cavalier of 
honour is free to take any part in this civil embroilment, 
b. A state of variance or hostility ; a quarrel. 
1667 G. Digby Elvira v. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 90 Draw- 
ing those advantages From the embroilment, a 1711 KeN 
Hymnarium Wks. 1721 II. 37 Embroilments ne’er would 
cease, Shou'd Rivals share the Realm of Peace. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil 314 The lively temperament of the Dandy 
would here probably have involved him in an inconvenient 
embroilment. .*872 Yeats Groxvth Comm. 216 A bitter 
embroilment with England followed this merciless act. 

3. transf. and Jig. A perplexed or confused state 
or condition ; confused mixture. 

1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. Introd. § 62 The whole em- 
broilment of philosophy is due to the practice, etc. 1859 
Gullick & Timbs Painting^ 257 The careless embroilment 
of transparent and opaque tints. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 
238 A tangle and embroilment of evil and good. 

4. Complication, entanglement (in a story, etc.). 
1884 Sat. Rex>. 14 June 787 Such details and embroilments 

as the story contains form the only excuse for its length. 

Embronze : see Em- prejix. 

Embrothelled : modernized spelling of Im- 

B ROT HELLED, Obs. 

Embrother, obs. form of Embroider. 
tEmbrowd, embrawd, v . Obs. Also 4-5/ 
em-, enbroude(n, -brode(n, -brawde(n. [f. En- 
+ Browd v . ; cf. OF. embrodj pplc. ; the str. pa. 
pple. embrawdon, embroudin belongs formally 
to Embraid v. 2 , but in sense to this word.] trans. 
To embroider. 

c 1340 Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 909 A ly3tli vrysoun. .Enbrawden 
& bounden wyth }?e best gemmez. c 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 553’ 
A cote-armure . . enbrouded with perlis schene. c *385 
Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 119 That was with floures swote 
embrouded [v.r. ynbiouxlit, enbraudyd, enbTOuded, en- 
browdid, enbrawdid]. . c 1423 Jas. I Kingis Quair clii, A 
lusty plane. . Enbroudin all with fresche flouris gay. c *440 
Partonope 1927 A cote . . Enbrowded wyth ‘peerle. 1555 
Fardle Facions 1. iv. 46 Pauilions. .embrauded with silkes. 
Embrown (embrau n), v. Also .7 imbroun. 
7-9 imbrown. [f. En- 4 Brown a . ; cf. Fr. em- 
brttnir , It. imbrunirc , which are used in sense 1.] 

1. trans. To darken, make dusky. Chiefly /0c/. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 246 The unpierc’t shade Imbround 

the noontide Bowrs. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 74 Thy dark 
pencil, midnight . . embrowns the whole. 1750 G. Hughes 
Barbados 23 Deep chasms . . are imbrowned with the thick 
foliage of lofty trees. 1813 Scott Rokeby hi. ix, No deeper 
clouds the. grove embrown’d. 1814 Cary Dante's Inferno 
11. 2 The air, Imbrown’d with shadows. 
fp. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. I. 430 Greek Philo- 
sophy, imbrowned with the Fanaticism of Eastern Cant. 

2 . To make brown. Also (rarely) intr. for rcjl. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 93 The ready meal before Ulysses 
lay'd, With flour imbrown’d. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 394 De- 
parting Autumn all embrowns The frequent-bitten fields. 
1796 D’Israelj Lit. Recreation 2x1 A painting, which is 
just embrowned and mellowed by the hand of time. 1835 
Lytton Ricnzi it. i, The suns of Italy had but little em- 
browned his clear and healthful complexion. 1867 Longf. 
Dante's Purg. iv. v. 21 What time the grape imbrowns. 

fig. <11824 D'.Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 499 His own 
uncourtly style is embrowned with the tint of a century 
old. . 

Embrowned (embrairnd\ ppl. a. Also im- 
browned. [f. prec. + -ED.*] That has been made 
brown, csp. by the sun. 

1726 Thomson Winter 1816 Sables of glossy black, and 
dark embrowned. 1739 Grobianus 121 With skin imbrown’d, 
and fat, and full of Juice. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv. 
The Smith’s hardy and embrowned countenance. 1875 
Helps Ess., Convers. Railxv. C. 195 Looking over the 
imbrowned plain. 

Embrowning (embrairnig), fpl. a. In 9 im- 
brov.-ning. [f. Kmbbows v. + -iso 2 .] That em- 
browns. In quot.yly. . ■ 

1863 Geo. Eliot Rompia 1. i. Under the same imbrowning 
and heating circumstances. 

Embrownment (embrcnrnment). nonce-wd. 
[f. as prec. +-ment.] Brown colouring. 

1839-48 Bailey Festus (ed. 3) 12/2 Go, locks, which have 
The golden embrownment of a lion's eye. 

+ Embroy’n, v. Obs. rare — V [cf. Picard* 
tmbrugner to cover (Littru s.v. JSm branch er).~] 
trans. To make dirty, befoul. 

*574 Newton Health Mag.\i And never are embroyned 
with anye filth or diertic slfmishne*. 

Embruo, variant of Imbrue. 

Embruiso: sec Em -prefix. 

Embru’talizo (embr/italaiz), v. nonce-tcd, [f. 
En- + Brutalize vi] trans. To render brutal. 

1876 \V. Clark Russell Is he the Man II. 790 Her 
temper may have been embrutalired by her hu-band’s 
ruffianly treatment. 

Embruto, variant of Imurute. 


t Enibrutisli, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ex-+Br.riE 
+ -ish, after impoverish, etc. ; cf. Fr. abniliss-, 
abmtir . ] trans. = Imbrute. 

_ 1639 W. Sclater (2nd) IVor. Comm. Rexv.6 A person that 
is embrutished, and sunke below his species in vile affections. 

tEnibryge, v. Obs. rare. Also 4 enbrygej 
S enbryke. [f. En- + bryge, Brigue ; cf. Fr. cm- 
brigucr, It. iinbrigarc.~\ trans. To entrap, entangle. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 431 pe kyne mahed.. 
enbryge [1485 Caxton embryge] hem and snarle hem 
sotil sophyms. 14x3 Lydg. Pylg. Sotvle iv. xxxiii (1483) 
81 They have for to sene that . . he have no nede to [? be] 
enbryked by dette to ony of his subgettis. 

Embryo (e*mbrij0), sb. and a. Also 6-7 em- 
brio. [med.L. corruption of Embryon ; the trans- 
literated Gr. word was ignorantly regarded as of 
the third declension (genit. -bn is), and the nom. 
case was assimilated to the normal Latin type. 
Cf. Ger. embryo, It. embrionc . ] 

A. sb. 

1. The offspring of an animal “before its birth (or 
its emergence from the egg) : 

a. of man. In mod. technical language re- 
stricted to ‘ the foetus in utero before the fourth 
month of pregnancy 7 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

[C1350 Glanvil De Propr. Rer. vi. iii, Hec materia cst 
pellicula embryonis.] X590 Swinburn Treat. 7VxL284An 
vnperfect creature, or confused embrio. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. I. iii. xxix, The ripening of the Embryo in the womb. 
1777 Phil. Trans. LXVII. 23, 1 found this liquor absorbed 
into the embrio. 1841 Emerson Meth.^ Nature Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 225 The embryo does not more strive to be a man, than 
. .a nebula tends to be a ring. 

fig. 1874 Sayce Cornpar. PItilol. vii. 293 Lay undeveloped 
witnin the embryo of a single monosyllable. 

b. of animals. 

X638 CHILLINGW. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 101. 91 Some yet are 
Embrio’s, yet hatching, and in the sheU. 1866 Tate Brit, 
Mollusks ii. 18 The embryos have a triangular shell. 1870 
Emerson Soc. «$• Solit . , Courage Wks. (Bohn) III. 105 The 
little embryo [of the snapping-turtle] . . bites fiercely. 

transf. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 59 (1879' 
The larva .. may be regarded as a mere active embryo. 

2. Bot. 1 The rudimentary plant contained in the 
seed 7 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1728 Thomson Spring 99 The promised fruit Lies yet a 
little Embryo .. Within its crimson folds. 1842 Gray 
Struct. Bot. ii. (1880) 9 The Embryo is the initial plant, 
originated in the seed. 

+ 3. Client. A metal or other chemical substance 
not disengaged from its native state of combina- 
tion. Also atirib. Obs . < 

*652 French Yorksh.Spax i. 55 Metals and Minerals,, 
in their. .Embrioes. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Etnbr)om- 
turn Sulphur , Sulphur united to metals, .in an embryo state. 

4. Jig. A thing in its rudimentary stage or first 
Beginning ; a germ ; that which is still in idea as 
opposed to what has become actual in fact. 

x6oi Sir J. Ogle in Sir F. Vere Comm. 146 The project 
itself was but an Embryo, a 1628 F. GnEViLLE6'xo«<yp052) 
20 He bequeathed no other Iegacie but the fire, to this un- 
polished Embrio. <**714 Burnet Oxvn Time {1^6) N- 2,b 
Embrio’s of things, that were never like to have any 
1863 Kinglake CrimeaW. iii. 37 There not being in all 
•Great Britain any embryo of a Commissariat force. 1B7* 
Morley Voltaire { 1886) 10 Pale unshapen embryos of social 
sympathy. , 

b. In embryo: in an undeveloped stage ; ‘tnat 
is to be \ [? orig. Lat., from Embryon.] . 

1636-7 N. Hop art in Vemey Papers (185^) *88 1 There 
a great preparation in embrio. 1685 tr. Gractans Court rer s 
Orac. 215 Let every skilfull Master.. have a care not to let 
his works be seen in embrio. 1742 Shenstone Sc/teolrgut^ *4 
There a chancellor in embryo. *79* A need. 
xlii. 144 The indecent attempt to stifle this measure in embno. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 395 The honourable 
Frederic G. . . was a diplomatist in embryo. *868 Gladst°-”- 
fuv. Mundi 1.(1870) 9 The Greek nation, as yet in embryo- 

5. atirib. and Comb., as embryo-chick , *chtld , 
- germ , -life, -plant, -stage, - state ; also embryo- 
bud, ‘ an adventitious bud, when enclosed in tbe 
bark, as in the cedar of Lebanon 7 (Syd. See . Lex) j 
embryo-cell, the first cell of the fecundated amnia 
ovum ; also in Bot. the germ .in the cmbiyo-sac 
of ferns, mosses, etc. ; ombryo-sac, Bot., a cavity 
in the ovule or the archegonium of a plant, witnin 
which the embryo is produced. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) 1. 1 77 * L mb ryoLua*. cer- 
tain nodules . , . in the bark of the Beech. 1859 Todd t/ • 


ui wic uarK 01 inc - ,, 

Anat.y. 4/s The * Embryo-cell. x86 < Livingstone ^ 
An egg is eaten here though an *embryo-cmcK 
1882 Med. Temp. fml. J. 184 The *emb r )’9' c, | , .“ 


tv. 30s 
nsiae. 


iiimuc. 1002 juea. 1 cmp. jmt. 1. 10+ * , 

is fed upon these intoxicants, before he is fairly pa 


859 Todd Cycl. A not. V. 134/a The primm«'* 
tance is employed in the formation of.. t c 


world. 


germ. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Iivol. Man I. .. •- ~ . 
within the egg-membranes. 1878 Huxley Physt mV 


xs *Embry'0-»flr 


wiuiin wic cgg-memDraues. 1070 • "/’.-i’. 

Subject to chemical analysis, the ’’embrv’O-plant yieiqs 
tain complex bodies. 187* Oliver Eletn. bot. h !«• 
This enlarged cell is called the *embryo-sac. 

B. - 

is still i 


B. adj. [From the nttrib. use of the sb.] Th* 

;till in germ; immature, unformed, undeveloped' 
« -T. ^ ... Nirif womb 


1684 T. Burnet The. Earth II. 735 In that dark 
usually are the seeds and rudiments 5 ' "" " 


ui of an embrj-o-^ril- 

*742 Vouno Nt. Th. v. 99 Thou.. in whose breast 


creation .. dwelt. 1798 Loz-es cf Triangles 56 in A 
Jacobin 23 Apr. (1852) no Flame embryo lavas, > 
volcanoes glow. 1821 Craig Lee/. Drawing •• 

embryo connoisseur. *8*6 Disraeli Vrv. Grey 1. 
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Ming embryo prize-poems. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxvii. 
The collegians he addressed . . as embryo patriots. 1876 
M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 31 Philosophers dispute whether 
moral ideas . . were not once inchoate, embryo. 

Embryo (e*mbri|0), v. nonce-wd. ■ [f. prec. sb.] 
trans . To represent in embryo. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII.539 The fine reasonings they 
contain were . . embryoed . . in symbols. 

Embryo ctony (embri^'ktdhi)’ [as if ad, Gr. 

* ( fifipvoicTovia, f. kpfipvoKTovos that kills the foetus.] 

* The destruction of the foetus in the womb 9 (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Embryoferons (embriifvforas), a . Biol. [f. 
Embryo sb. + -ferous.] That bears or contains 
an embryo. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 587/2 The embryoferous tumour. 

Embryo gene sis (esmbri^djemesis). Biol. 
[mod. f. Embryo-N + Gr. yh-cois birth, production.] 

* The origin and formation of the embryo ; and 
the science thereof’ (‘Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1830 R. Knox Biclard's Anat. 333 The laws of. .embryo- 
genesis. 1879 De Quatref ages' Human Species 109 Haec- 
kel goes back to embryogenesis. 

Embryogenetic(e:mbri,0,d3me-tik),tf. Biol. 
[mod. f. Embryo-n + Gr. *yev€Tiic6s producing, f. 
root of 7« /c<rxs : see prec.] — next. 

1880 Huxley Times 25 Dec. 4/1 Their adult and embryo- 
genetic characters. 

Einbryogeilic (e:mbri|dd3e-nik), a. Biol. [f. 
Embkvo-n + Gr. 7«’- (cf. Embktogenesis) + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to embryogenesis. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 45 Regarded in their embryogenic 
relations. 1876 Bene den's Anim. Parasites 46 He arrived 
. . at the same result . . by his embryogenic observations. 

Embry ogeny (embri^'d^em). Biol. [f. as 
prec. +-y], = Embryogenesis. 

1835 Bindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 229 The theory of 
vegetable embryogeny. 1864 Balfour in Ediit. Med. Jml. 
June, This is specially true of the functions of fertilization 
and embryogeny, . . 

Embryogony (embri^-gAi). Biol. [f. Eji- 
eryo-n + Gr. -70 via production.] The formation of 
an embryo. In mod Diets. 

Eml>ryography<embriip-grafi). [f. Embryo-n 
4- Gr. -ypaipla writing, description.] 1 The de- 
scription of the feetus or embryo ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Embryoism (e-mbri^ikz’m). [f. Embryo + 
-ism.] The state of being an embryo. 

1854 H. Miller Footer, Creat. xii. (1874) 226 They may 
exist in their state of embryoism. 

Embryologic (eunbri^lp-dsik), a. [f. Embry- 
ology 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to embryology, 

1882 Romanes in Homiletic Monthly Mar. 366 Arguments 
from . . embryologic progression. 

Embryological, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1859 Lewes -Sea-side Stud. 312 The results of embryo- 
logical research. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 1/2 Of embryo- 
logical anatomy. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II, xvi. 183 
Embryological structures. 

Hence Embryologically adv., with reference to 
embryology. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 56 This form being of a lower grade 
embryologicalJy. 1867 Kingsley Life <5- Lett. II. 246 With 
what other birds are they embryologically connected. 

Embryologist (embri,p*16d3ist). Biol. [f. 
Embryology + -ist.] One who is concerned with 
or versed in the science of Embryology. 

j 849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 836/1 Embryologists, .find 
another method. 1879 tr. Semper' s Anim. Life 31 Forms 
known to embryologists as the germinal layers. 

Embryology (embri^-lod^i). Biol. [f. Em- 
bryo-n + -logy.] The science relating to the em- 
bryo and its development. Also transf 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1873) 203 Against the belief 
in such abrupt changes, embryology enters a strong protest. 
1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 20 An undiscovered set of 
facts in embryology. 

Embryon (e'mbriipn), sb. {a.) Also 5-8 
embrion. PI. embrya, embryons. [mod. L., 
a. Gr. €fi 0 pvov, in Honier merely ‘ young animal 
but in later writers ‘ the fruit of the womb before 
birth Usually believed to be f. \v in + $ pv-uv to 
swell, grow.] The original form of Embryo ; now 
rare even in techn. use ; in ordinary language obs. 
1. = Embryo i. + a. of man. Obs. 

[1477 Norton Ord.Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652)90 Passing 
the Substance of Embrion.] 1592 H.’ Chettle in Greene 
Groatsio, Wit Pref., Like an Embrion without shape. 1653 
A. Wilson fas. I. 77 This was but an Embrion, and be- 
came an Abortive. 1721 South erne Loyal Brother hi. 
Wks. I. 44 Rip this womb That form'd him yet an embrion. 
3804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. it The embryon ..receives 
nourishment from the surrounding parts, 
b. of animals. 

1658 Rowland tr, Moufet's Theat. Ins. 922 Certain im- 
perfect things like Embryons or little worms. 1672 Phil. 
Trans. VII. 4020 The Sceleton of an Embryon. .in an Egg. 
2713 Warder Time Amazons 19 Which otherwise would 
incommode the Embrion [of bees]. 1722 Wollaston Retig. 
Nat. v. 90 The animalcula and embrya. 1880 Gunther Fishes 
18 Cantor found in a female, nearly ix feet long, 37 em- 

S ons. 

. Bot. — Embryo 2. In quot.yf^. 

, 1816 Coleridge Statesm . Man. (1817) 355 Looking for- 
ward to the green fruits and embryons. .of the days to come. 
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f 3 . fig. = Embryo 4. In (the) embryon : = in 
embryo. Obs. 

X506 Drayton Leg. iv. 167 To perfect that which in the 
Embryon was; 1607 Barksted Mirrha (1876) 37 To bring 
vices Embrion to a forme. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xxiv. 27, 
I was, ere yet the world in Embrion lay. 1640 J. Ley Patt. 
Pietie 157 Shee had certains fits or traunces like the em- 
brions of death. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 614 The first Beings 
or Embrions of mineral salts are nothing but vapours. 1788 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 431 It is yet, indeed, a mere 
embryon. 1812 Shelley Let. in Dowden Shelley (1886) I. 
230, 1 perceive in you the embryon of a mighty intellect. 

f 4 . altrib. or adj. Immature, unformed* unde- 
veloped ; - that is still in germ. Obs. 

x6i6 W‘. Browne Brit. Past, i.iv, The Embrion Blossome 
of each spray. 1667 Milton P. L . 11. 900 Four Champions 
fierce ..-to Battel bring thir embryon Atoms. 1728 Van- 
brugh & Cibber Provoked Hush. Prol. 26 If.. his Art can 
to those Embrion Scenes new Life impart. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 140 Nourishment . . for the use 
of the Embryon plant. 1835 Greswell Parables y. ii. 41 1 
All nature’s embryon store. 

Embryonal (e-mbri^nal), a. [f. med.L. em- 
biyon-em + -al.] Of or pertaining to an embryo. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spa vi. 55 The embrional conserv- 
ation of the Nut. 1861 Hu lme tr. Moquin- Taudon 11. vrr. 
xiii. 395 The Acephalocysts . . are without head . . even in 
the embryonal condition. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 529 The 
so-called 4 embryonal tubes’. 

Embryonary (embri^naui), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ary.] Relating to an embryo. Also fig. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 404 The embryonary 
sac. x86o_ F arrar Orig. Lang. x. 214 Languages in an 
ante-historical and embryonary state. 

Embryonate (e-mbri|#n<:‘t), a. [(. as prec. + 

-ATE 2 .] 

+ 1. = Embkyo'nated. Ols. 

1 669 \V. Sisipso.y Hydrol. Ckym. 56 Maturated into metals, 
by the embryonate sulphurs. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 45 
Salts embryonate or undigested and not specificate. 

+ 2 . — Embryonal. Obs. 

1693 J. Beaumont On Burnet's The. Earth 1. 52 Fishes. . 
in an embrionate imperfect state. 173X in Bailey, vol. II. 

3 . 1 Haying an embryo or germ ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Hence in Bot. Embryonate plants, plants which 
possess seeds. 

t E'mbryonate, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ate 3 .] 
traits, a. To give embryonic existence to ; in 
quot./g*. b. To load or fill as with an embryo 
or germ ; to impregnate. 

1671 Glanvill Disc. M. Stnlbe 15 The Royal Society 
[was] as it were embryonated there. 1687 Ess. Tunbridge 
Waters in Harl. Misc. I. 587 Divers seminary principles 
with which they [chalybeate waters] are embryonated. 

tE'mbryonated, fpl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + 
rED I.] Of chemical and mineral bodies : Found 
in combination with or embedded (like embryos) 
in other bodies. 

1652 French Yorksh. Sfa\ i. 54 The embrionated Sulphur 
of Copper. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 67 
Embryonated or imperfect shaped Sulphur. 1667 Boyle 
Orig. Formes- 4 Qual., Unripe .. Embrionated Minerals. 
1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 615 This embrionated salt in lime- 
stones is a stony juice. 

+ E’mbryonately, adv. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. 
Embryonate a. + -ly -.] In an embryonate man- 
ner ; as an embryo. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 6 That those Pesti- 
lential fumes be first embryonately or preparatively formed 
in a close thick or standing air. 

t E'HlbryOna:tive, a. Obs. rare-', [f. as 

Embryonate v, + -ive.] = Embryonated. 

1669 AV. SlMrsox Hydrol. Chyjn. 144 It had lost all its 
embryonative sulphur. 

Embryonic (embri^'nikl, a. [f. med.L. em- 
brydn-em + -IC.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or having the character of, an 
embryo. 

1849 Murchison Siberia xx. 483 The first or embryonic 
idea of the archetype 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 
396 Community in embryonic structure reveals community 
of descent. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 2t The em- 
bryonic cell. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr . 220 Within the . . 
pea, there is inclosed a perfect, though embryonic plant. 

2 . fig. Immature, undeveloped. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 49 
Every Englishman is an embryonic chancellor. 1874 Sayce 
Cornfar. Philol. i. 46 The parts of speech lay undeveloped 
in a kind of embryonic common sound. 

Embryotic (embri,p'tik), a. [f. Embryo, after 
exotic * patriotic , etc. : cf. chaotic .] 

1. = Embryonic i. 

X835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 786/1 The term of their em- 
bryotic development. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <5- Sc km. iv. 
(1866) 31 The crab, .is less embryotic. .than the more ancient 
lobster. 

2. fig = Embryonic 2. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. xix. 90 The book of 
embryotic evils. 1785 Burns Vision it. xi, To mark the 
embryotic trace Of rustic Bard 1864 Kingsley Bom. <$- 
Tent. 40 Intellect and virtue remain . . embryotic. 

Embryotomy (embriif tomi). Surg. [ad. Gr 
IpBpvoropia, f. Zfxftpvo-v EMBRYON + -ropta cutting.] 

4 The cutting up of the fir lus in tttero into pieces 
in order to effect its removal * (Syd. Soc. Lex,). 

X72X-X800 in Bailey. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 57 A 6 
months’ feetus had to be removed by embryotomy. 

t Embryons, a. Obs. rare . * [f. Embry-on sb. 


+ -oils.] Of or pertaining to an embryo ; in 
germ ; undeveloped. In quot.y%; 

1677 Feltham Resolves 1, xiv. (ed. 10) 23 Without the last 
[action], the first [contemplation! is but abortive and embry- 
ous. X656 Blount Glossogr., Embryons, pertaining to an 
embryon. 1692 in Coles. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Embubble : see Em- prefix. 
t Embu’d, v. Obs. Also 6 enbud, 7 imbud. 
[f. En- + Bud j&i] 

1 . trans. To cover as with buds. . 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1572 Enbudded with beautye. 

2 . intr. To bud, sprout. In quot.fig. 

1603 Daniel Panegyrick (1717) 327 The Op’ning of the 
Spring,. make[s] our Spirits likewise. .imbud. 

Hence Embirdded ppl. a. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 883 The enbudded blossoms 
of rose, rede of hewe. 

Embue, obs. variant of Imbue. 

+ Embue’ment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. embue , var. 
of Imbue v . + -ment.] A tincture or infusion'. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xiii, With an 'embuement 
from its divine source. 


Embulk : see Em- pref. 

f Embirll, v. Obs. Forms : 5 enbull, 6-7 ini- 
bun, 6- embull. [f. En- + Bull jA 2 ; in AFr. V;/- 
butter.'] trans. To insert or publish (a matter or a 
name) in a Papal bull ; to issue a bull against ; to 
affix an official (esp. the Papal) seal to (a document). 

1480 Caxton Chron. Hug. vii. (1520) 93/1 So he was by 
letter enbulled. 1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 274/1 He also 
wrote his letters, .embulled with gold. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. v. xxvi. (1612) 130 The Pope imbulled . . England. 
Emburse, obs. variant of Imburse. 
f Embusca’do. Obs, [var. of Ambuscado, in 
Sp. embuscada : see -ado 2.] An ambuscade. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 157 The king of Quiretta having 
laid considerable Embuscados. 

Embush, embussb’e, etc., obs. ff. Ambush, etc. 
Embusk, v.i .* see Em- prefix. 
t Embu’sk, V.~ Obs. rare. [ad. Fr. embusquer , 
mod. form (orig. north, dial.) of OF. cmbuscher 
Ambush v.] trans. To place in ambush. 

1596 Scandcrbeg 368 Other bands .. lay close embusked 
in the mountaines. 

Embuskin : see Em- prefix. 
t Embirsy, v. Obs. Forms : a. 5-6 enbesy, 
6 embesy, enbusy, -ie, 6-7 embusie, -y. P. 
6-7 imbusy. [f. En- + Busy a .] trans. To 
render busy, occupy assiduously ; to give care or 
anxiety to. Chiefly refi. 

1484 Caxton Ryall Bk. B v, To occupye and enbesy hym 
in thre thynges. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 57 b, Enbusy not 
thy selfe. 1543 Necess. Doct. Chr. Man Introd. in Strype 
Eccl. Mem., The heads and senses of our people have been 
imbusied . . with the understanding of Free Will. 1603 
Florio Montaigne in. ix.Ji632) 535 Nor hawking, nor 
gardens . . can much embusie . . me. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ,ix. ix. §28 The Earle of Pembroke., wholly embusied 
in the enterprize of Britaine. a 1693 TJrquh art Rabelais in. 
xiii. 104 Not imbusied with. .Soul-disturbing Perturbations. 

Emeristen, variant of Even-Christian, Obs. 
fEme. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1-3 ^am, (2 
eom), 2-5 em, (3 seem, sem, heam, he(e)m), 
4-5 eem(e, 4-6 eme, Sc. eym(e, (5 emme, yem), 
4-7 eam(e, 8 dial, eem, 9 Sc. eme, north, dial. 
earn. [Com. WGer. : O E.eam - OFris. em (MDu. 
oem, Du. 00m), OHG. dheim (MHG. oheim, ceheirn , 

■ hein , mod.Ger. oheim , ohm ) ; if the word existed 
in OTeut. the type would be *auhaimo-z; pre- 
sumed to be a compound or derivative of *awo< 
= L. avits grandfather (of which the L. avunculus , 
uncle, is a diminutive). It is believed that the 
original sense of the WGer. word was ‘ mother’s 
brother ’ (cf. L. avunculus) ; but in later use it is 
applied to a father’s brother as well.] 

An uncle ; also dial, a friend, gossip. 

.. Beowulf 881 He swulces hwast sec^an wplde earn his 
nefan, c xooo ^Elfric Gen. xxviii. 2 Nim wif of Laban es 
dohtrum Junis eames. X154 O. E. Chron. an. 1x37 He 
sculde ben alsuic alse eom wes. C1205 Lay. 8x42 An- 
drogeus wes his hem. — 8832 Nu is min eam wel bi-oont. 

— 11174 Hire sem [^1275 heam] Leonin wes in Rome. 

— 111464 His fader wes iElenen a;m. c 1250 4 Ex. 

1758 Dus meSelike spacSis em. 0x330 Arth. 4 Mcrl. 4583 
Gif min eme be king Arthour. 0x340 Cursor M. 3789 
(Trin.) Laban J>in eeme. 1375 Barbour Bnice x. 305 I o 
help hys eyme. 0 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. XV111. 7 His Lym 
Jjan Erie of’Fyfe. 01465 Eng. Chron. 73. I ara . }TS. eme ’ 
thy faderes brother, o 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 19 His eames, William, earl of Dougl^ and 
David his brother. x6i* Drayton **«* 

Hotspur and his eame The earl of ^ orcester. 1674 Rm 
N. Country Wds. 16 Mine Earn : My Unkle, also generally 
my Gossip, my Compere. 1724 Ramsay Tca-t 

IL 182 Rob my eem hecht me a stock. 1818 Scott // r/. 
Midi, xii, 4 Didna his eme die. . wi the name of the Bluidy 
Mackenyi'e?’ 1855 WAt/ly Gloss., Earn or Beam, mine 
earn ’, my uncle, friend, gossip. 

Eme, variant of \ eme, Obs., heed, 
t Emea’de, v. Obs. Her. [? f. E- prefi a late 
L. medi-arc to divide in the middle, f. L. medius 
middle.] trans. To halve, divide in half. 

156* Leigh A rmorie 62 b, The chiefc may not beeemeaded, 
or halfed. 1586 Ff.rne B/az.Gentricz o; Entier (not emended; 
within the scutcheon. 
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EMICATIOH. 


Royal Hospital for emerited souldiers. 1853 Sala Tw. ; 
round Clock (iS6x) 294 The most emerited thieves. lent. 
401 The abhorred * Palmerstoni * whom papal gensd arme 
imagine to be an emerited brigand. 

II Emeritus (fine’ritvs), a. and sb. [L. emeritus 
that has served his time (said of a soldier), pa. 
pple. of emereri (see Emerit v.) to earn (one s 
discharge) by service.] 

A. adj. Honourably discharged from sendee ; 
chiefly in mod.L. phrase emeritus professor , the 
title given to a university professor who has re- 
tired from the office. 

1823 De Quikcey Lett, on Educ . v.(i86o> 102 An emeritus 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. 1870 Lowell Study H ind. 
(i835) 86 He would not claim to be emeritus. 1874 Mosley 
Compromise (1886)140 When Reason may possibly have no 
more to discover for us in the region of morals . . and so 
will have become emeritus. 

B. sb. One who has retired or been discharged 
from active service or occupation. 

In mod. Diets. 

f E'merocls, sb. pi. Obs. Forms : 5-7 emer- 
audes, -odes, (5 emerawntys, -owdys, emo- 
royades), 7 emrods, emeroids, emerods. [ad. 
L. hxmorrhoides, a. Gr. alpoppotlies : see Hemor- 
rhoids.] = Hemorrhoids. Still sometimes used 
in allusions to 1 Sam. v. 6, 7, in A.V.) 

a 1400 in Eel. Ant. I. 190 A man schal blede ther [in the 
arm] also, The emeraudis for to undo, c 1440 Prontp. Pam. 
130 Emerawntys, or emerowdys. 1530 Palsgr. i82Adisease 
called the emerodes. 1610 Barrough Meth. Physick 1. 
xxviii. (1639) 47 If the disease [melancholy] be caused 
through the stopping of Emerods. 1625 Hart Anal. Ur. 
u. viil. 106 Such dust . . is thought to signifie fluxe of the 
Emeraudes. 1631 Gouge God's Arrcnvs hi. 362 He died of 
..the Emeroids. 1770 Andrew Mitchell in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. 11. IV. 527 He was seized, .with a fit of the gout 
and the emerods at the same time. 1855 Smedley Occult 
Sc. 335 The mice and emerods of gold .. were essentially 
charms. 

Emersed (itadust), ppl. a. [f. L. emers-us , 
pa. pple. of emergifre to Emerge + -edJ Standing 
out from a medium in which a thing has been 
plunged, lit. and Jig. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvi. 106 A perfect Trine 
emers’d above the Horizon. 1729 Savage Wanderer j. 105 
My winding steps up a steep mountain strain ! Emers’d 
a-top, I mark the hills subside. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
368 Leaves floating or emersed. 

Emersed, bad spelling of Immersed. 

1794 Sullivan View Nature I. 91 Emersed under the 
waters of the ocean. 

Emersion (/moujan). [as if ad. L. * emersion- 
em, n. of action f. emerge- re to Emerge.] 

1 . The appearing (of what has been submerged) 
above the surface of the water. (Formerly some- 
times in a narrower sense : see quot. 1731.) 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 440 The Immersion and Emersion of 
the Globe. 1693 Knatchbull Annot. 207 (T.) Their immer- 
sion into the water, and their emersion out of the same. 
1731 Bailey, vol. II. Emersion , the rising of any solid above 
the surface of a fluid specifically lighter than itself, into 
which it had been violently immersed. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 
Ess. 26 The creation of fish was. .subsequent to the emersion 
of the tracts just mentioned. _ 1875 Wonders Phys . World 
America, the emersion of which is comparatively recent. 

Jig. 1760 Foote Minor u. (1781) 58 Her emersion from 
the mercantile ruin. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 
350 This emersion, .of human nature from the floods of cor- 
1 uption. 

2 . The action of coming out or issuing (from 
concealment or confinement). Somewhat rare. 

1763 C. Johnstone Rci'cric II. 42 My emersion from., 
solitude in which I had buried myself. 1835 Kirby Hab. 
Anim. I. ii. 63 The animal’s emersion from its hiding place. 

b. Astroii. The reappearance of the sun or 
moon from shadow after eclipse, or of a star or 
planet after occultation. 

1633 H. Gellibrand in T. James Voy. R b, The exact 
time of the Mooncs Emersion. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xl. 
(1787) 1 16 We were, .watching the emersion of a satellite of 
Jupiter. 1833 Sir J. Herschel Astron. ix. 294 An eclipse. . 
in which only the immersion, or only the emersion is 
seen. 

+ 3 . A coming into notice; an issuing into 
being. Obs. 

1678CUDWORTJI Intel!. Syst. 145 This Hylozoick Atheism 
hath been very’ obscure ever since its first Emersion. 1680 
H. More AfoctiL Apoc. 218 The' emersion of the New Jeru- 
salem into Being. 

Emery (c'msri), sb. Also 6 cmerye, (ymroe), 
7-S omoril(l, 7 cmorlck. [a. F. imeri, Pmeril, 
OF. esmeril - Sp. esmeril, It. smeriglio late L. 
smericuhtm, f. Gr. crfirjpts (cpipis, apvpii) a powder 
used for polishing.] 

1 . A coarse variety of corundum, used for polish- 
ing metals, stones, and glass. 

1181-90 Howard Hcusch. Bks. (1844) 379 My Lord toke to 
. .the nrmorc to by with emery xxd. 1505 Ld. Treat. Acc. 
Scott, in Pitcairn Cnm. Trials I. *123 Dichting of their 
steil saddles with ymree. 1577 Wills 4- Inv. N, C. (18351 I. 
415, Viij pound e cmeryc. 1610 Holland Camden s Brit. u. 
225 That^mou hard and sliarpc stone Smyris (which we 
tcarme Emeriti). 1612 Drayton IWr-olb. i. 3 Jernscy.. 
whose.. ground The hardned Emeriti hath. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 69 The Magnet aitractcth , . the 
Smyiis or Emery- m powder. *677 Moxos Meek. Exeiv. 
(*703) 15 Make it..«moother with Emerick. 1759 Wilson 


in Phil. Trans. LI. 336, I then, with a little emery, made 
that edge ..rough again. 1769 De Poe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 
III. 349 The sharp and hard Stone Smyris or Emeril. 18x6 
J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$■ Art I. 33 Emery’ is.. employed 
as the cutting powder. 1858 Greener Gunnciy 217 Polish 
the barrels with, .a little washed emery. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1789 Mills Strata Irel. in Phil. Trans. LX XX. 97 An 
irregular bed of iron ore, called emery’ by the inhabitants. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. t as emery-stone; also emery- 
cloth, -paper, cloth or paper covered with emery- 
powder, to be used for polishing or cleaning 
metals, etc. ; emery-file (see quot.) ; emery- 
grinder, an emery-wheel mounted on a stand, to 
be used as a grind-stone ; emery-powder, ground 
emery, hence a vb., to mb with emery-powder; 
emery-roller, a roller coated with emery ; emery- 
stick (see quot.) ; emery-wheel, a wheel made 
of lead, or of wood covered with leather, coated 
with emery, and used for polishing. 

1884 F. Britten Watch 4* Clockm. 101 *Emery File 
.. a solid stick of Emery used as a file. 1772 Phil. 
Trans. LXII. 360 The stem .. made very smooth with 
*Emery’ paper. 1812 Examiner 28 Dec. 824/2 Blacking 
and emery-paper manufacturers. x8. . Oxford Bible Helps 
126 The corundum . . which when ground is known to us 
as *emery powder. 1885 Mrs. Riddell Mitre Court I. iv. 
86 She had scrubbed, blackleaded . . and *emery-powdered 
for that gentleman. 1879 Cassell s Tcchn. Educ. IV. 274/1 
An *emery roller is geared upon the. .main cylinder. . 1884 
F. Britten Watch $ Clockm. 101 *Emery stick., a stick of 
wood round which Emery’ paper is glued. x6io W. Folk- 
ingham Art of Survey 1. iii. 5 •Emenl-stones. 1765 Bowles 
in Phil, Trans. LVI. 231 Great blocks of emery-stone. 1864 
Rawlinson Anc . Mon. II. vii. 187 The shamir, or emery- 
stone. 1873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 58 Grind- 
stones, *emery wheels, buffing wheels. 

Emery (e'msri), v. [f. prec. sb.] /rails. To 
rub or polish with emery ; to coat with emery. 
Hence E'meried ppl. a. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. II. 192 An emeried wheel. 1865 Intel l. 
Observ. No. 38. 123 An emeried glass-plate. 

Emerylite (e’msribit). Min. [f. Emery sb. 
+ -LITE.] A silicate of calcium and aluminium, 
occurring in trimetric hemihedral crystals, with a 
monoclinic aspect ; = Margarite. 

1849 J. L. Smith in Amer. frill. Sc. Ser. n. VII. 285, I 
have decided to call it Emerylite. 

II Emesis (e'm/sis). Path. [Gr. e/tetrty, f. kpi-ctv 
to vomit.] The action of vomiting. 

1875 H.Wood Therap. (1879) 426 Emesis is the result of 
a very complicated series of actions. 

+ Emetken, adv. Obs. rare. Also 4 omethend. 
[a. ON. d medan (d = On ; medan * whilst re 
lated to Mid).] In the mean time. 

a 1300 Cursor M.-yi\Z He .. leues me beniamyn eme}?en. 
Ibid. 26928 It es stikand euer eme)>cnd. 

Emetia (fmrtia). Client, [f. Gr. e>cr-o? vomit- 
ing + -ja.] = Emetine, 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 205 Emetia is found in 
Ipecacuanha, 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 432 There is no 
proof that emetia ever causes vaso-motor spasm. 
Emetic (rine’tik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 erne- 
tick, (7 hemettick). [ad. Gr. cjjctik- 6 s provoking 
vomiting, f. tpi-uv to vomit.] A. adj 

1 . Having power to produce vomiting. Also^. 
sickening, mawkish. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydro l. Ess. 47 Why these should not 
be Emetick. 1770 R. Baker Remarks Eng. Lang. (1779) 8 
Richardson.. in nis emetic history of Pamela. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Gcog. I. 460 The waters when drank, operate . . as 
emetic. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 74 1 1 possesses 
emetic qualities. 

2 . In phraseological combinations : emetic cup 
goblet (cf. Antimonial a. 1) ; emetic root, Eu- 
phorbia corollata ; emetic tartar, (now usually) 
tartar-emetic [mod.L. tar tarns emcticus\ potassio- 
antimonious tartrate, C 4 H 4 (NH 4 )(Sb 0 ) 0 fl -4 H 2 0 ; 
emetic weed, Lobelia inflata ; emetic wine •= 
antimonial ivine. 

1679 tr. A Pol. Mdm. Manchini 14 The Hemettick Wine. . 
quickly brought her to her Grave. 1789 A. Crawford in 
Med. Commun. II. 305 A quarter of a grain of emetic tartar. 
1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5S84/1 Emetick Wine. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dorn. Amusem: 10S Emetic Tartar, ought to be employed 
pure. 1877 Watts Diet. Client. V. 685 A compound of 
tartar-emetic and cream of tartar. 

B. sb. A medicine that excites vomiting. 
x6s7_G. Starkey Helmont's Find. 194 Vomitories, .they 
likewise call by a Greek name, Emeticks. 1788 Ld. Auck- 
land Diary in Corr. (x86i) II. 94 To take an emetic together. 
18x9 Byron yuan 11. xxi, The sea acted as a strong emetic. 
1875 H.Wood Therap. (1879)426 Emetics are. .employed., 
for the purpose of producing, .vomiting. 

trails/. 1823 Byron yuan vm.xii, Three hundred cannon 
threw tip their emetic. 

Emetical (/rae'tikal), a. [f. prcc. + -AL.] 
Emetic a. lit . and fig. 

1669 Phil, Trans. IV. 1131 A greater proportion of Salt. . 
would make it. .Emerical. 1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. j. 39 
The emetical nature of the stuff that was swallowed, x&i* 
Blackw. Mag. LI. 22 It is nauseous and emetical to Le told 
that our fellow-countrymen starve outside our gates. 

Emetically (/mc-tikali), adv. rare. [f. Eme- 
tical a. + -ly.J In the manner of an emetic. 

i860 Dickens Uneomm. Train xvii, Sneaking Calais 
prone behind Its bar, invites emetically to despair. 


Emetine (e*mftain).^ Chan. Also (ok.) omo- 
tin, emetina. [f. Gr. vomiting + -ugi 

An alkaloid obtained from the root of Cephcclu 
ipecacuanha . 

18x9 Children Chem. Anal. 292 Emetin is obtained 
from ipecacuanha. 1838 T. Thomson Client. Org. Bcdin 
262 Emetina. .was detected, in 1817. .in ipecacuanha. 
Harley Mat. Med. 721 It resembles.. emetine. ' 

Emeto-cathartic (emtoikaJ-aMtik), sb. and 
a. Med. [f. Gr. c/icto-i vomiting + naBa/mei: pur- 
gative.] 

A. adj. Having power to cause both purging 
and vomiting. B. sb. A substancehavingthispower. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Ailanthus , These preparations 
act as emetocathartics, as well as tamiafuges. 

Emetology (ermVlodji). Med. [f. Gr. <>(tm 
vomiting + -logy.] ‘ The doctrine of, or a treatise 
of, vomiting and emetics ’ (Syd. Soc. J.ex.). 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emetl, emu (f-mi«)- Also 7 emia, eme, 
S-9 emew. [Alleged by early travellers (see quot. 
1613) to be the name used by the natives of 
Banda and the neighbouring islands ; now, how- 
ever, believed to be a. Pg. etna, orig. denoting the 
crane, but afterwards applied to the ostrich and 
to various birds of ostrich-like appearance. 

The form emu is perh. now more common in popular 
writing, and has latterly been adopted in the transactions 
of the Zoological Society. ^ Prof. Newton, however, ar.d 
some other eminent authorities prefer the older form emeu.] 

fl. = Cassowary i. Obs. 

1613 P urch as Pilgr. I. v. xii. 430 The bird called Emia or 
Eme is admirable. 1656 H. More Antid. Ath . ir. xi. (171?) 
74 The Cassoware or Emeu. 

t 2 . ? The American Ostrich, Rhea americam. 
[Perh. an error; the Pg. etna is applied to this bird.] 

X774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 37 The Emu which many 
call the American Ostrich. 1796 Stedman Surinam I. x. 
245 The largest bird in Guiana is there called tuyew, and 
by others emu. 

3 . A genus (. Dromxus ) of birds, constituting the 
family Dromxidce of the order Megistanes } sub- 
class Ratitx. It is peculiar to the Australian con- 
tinent. The best known species ( D . novjc-hollan • 
dix), discovered soon after the colonization of 
New South Wales in 17SS, was originally regarded 
as a species of Cassowary ; the Emeu and Cassowary 
are closely allied, but the former is distinguished 
by the absence of the homy 1 helmet ’ and of the 
caruncles on the neck, and by the presence of a 
singular opening in the front of the windpipe. - 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 145/2 The Emeu can produce a 
hollow drumming sort of note. 1871 Darwin Due. Hen 
(1888) II. 224 The female of one of the emus 
inoratus) is.. larger than the male. 1875 A. R, Valuce 
Gcog. Disirib. Animals II. 368 The Emeus are found om) 
on the main-land of Australia. 

4 . Comb, emeu-tree, a low tree or shrub, a 

native of Tasmania ; emeu-wren, an Australian 
bird, Stipiturus (or Mahtriis) malacurus, of the 
family Sylviidx. , 

1865 Gould Ilatidbk. Birds Australia l. 339 ^he hmu 
Wren is . . fond of low marshy districts. 1875 Lasle 
Timber Trees 206 Emu Tree. _ . 

II fimeute (<?m<?t). [Fr. : f. imottvoir to agitaic, 
set in motion.] A popular rising or disturbance. 

1862 H. W. Belllw Mission AJfghanistan 
feuds and emeutes are of daily occurrence. 18S0 ina • 
Exam. 7 Jan. 5/1 That movement might be supported } 
an emeute in the town. 

Bmfiteutic : see Emphyteutic. 

+ EmfOTtk, adv. and prep. Obs. Also 4 
evene forth, [f. em , Even adv. + boiiTH.J 

A. adv. Equally. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xm. 142 Lou ye .. Hne enemy*:-; 
euene forth with pi-selue. 1430 Lydc. Chrott. irej 
xxxv, Who shall emforth and more be suer. 


B. prep. 

1 . According to ; in proportion to. . . 

c 13x4 Guy Wariv. (A.) 6093 Amis ernfork his mijt Cyu - 
him boh day and n^t. C1385 Chauckr A. • ' 

Ariadne , To save a gcntyl man emforth hire mygnt. 
Lancl. P. PL. C. xvn. 222 Beatus, scith seynt beruam 9 
scripturas legit . . emforth his power. 

. 2 . Equally with. f u 

c 1400 Solomon’s Bk. HSsdom 33 pi l re we frenuc cm 
thyself I>ou mixth telle hi houxth. _ . _ _ 

tE-micant, *. Obs. rare-K [nd. 
em, pr. pple. of emied-re : see next.] That 0 
or flashes forth. , 

1712 Blackmore Creation 354 Thou almighty vigo 
Which emiennt did this and that way dart. . * 

tE-micate, f. Obs. rare. [f. L. cinicat- PP‘- 
stem of emied-re to spring forth, flash 0 j 
intr. To spring forth, appear. Also Jig- . 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Ditp. 306 In whose , 

little purnureous flowers emicatc. 1708 Mottcux /» , 
v. xxii, The studious Cupidity, that so demonstra 
cmicates nt your external Organs. . . 

t Emica-fcion. obs. rare. [nd. I., erttieali. ■ 


em, n. of action f. ns prcc.] . . 

I. ‘Sparkling; flying o(T in small particle., 
sprightly liquors’ (J.l. , . 

-i6<6 Sia T. I J i: r>',v >. , : Pteml. JC/. II. v. 90 Iron m 1 ‘ 



EMICATIOTTS. 


EMINENCE. 


fortis will fall into ebullition, with noise and emication. 
1775 in Ash. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

2. The action of shining forth. In quot.yig’. . 
1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet . i. 19 Christ hath . . divers 
names of light given him, according to the different degrees 
of his emication. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey. 

Emicatious (emikci'Jhs), a. nonce - wd. [f. 
Emicati-on + -ous.] That shines or glitters. 

18x9 H. Busk Vestriadx. 473 Wood. .Smooth, emicatious, 
free from knot or joint. 

[t E-mich, e*raych. A misspelling of Eunuch 
( occurring several times in the work cited). 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de Worde) 1. clviii. (1495) 
161 a/2 Emyches.. men that lacke their membres of man- 
kinde. Ibid. 163 a/! Emiches.] 

Emiction (zmkkjbn). Phys. [n. of action f. 
cm id- ppl. stem of late L. erningerc , f. e out + min- 
gZrc to make water.] 

1. The action of voiding the urine. 

1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . concr. Urine ; that which is voided by the 
urinary passages. 

- 1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (J.), Gravel and stone, .effuse 
the blood apparent in a sanguine emiction. 1775 in Ash. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emictory (zmrktari), a. and sb. Med [f. as 
prec. : see -ory.] A. adj That has diuretic pro- 
perties. 13. sb. A diuretic; a medicine that pro- 
motes the discharge of urine. 

In mod. Diets. 

Emid, obs. var. of Amid. [The e- may perh. 
represent in rather than an.] 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4252 (Cott.) In all . . drightin was him 
emid. Ibid, 6612 pai fandbot wormes creuland emid. 
Emidward, var. form, of Amidwakd, prep . Obs . 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16404 Vp he ras and wess his hend emid- 
ward hat folk bliue. 

t Emigrane. Obs. [ad. med.L. emigrdneus , 
L. hemierdnius {dolor') : see Migratne.J = Mi- 
graine. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 114 pe Emygrane, emigraneus. 
Emigrant (e-migrant), sb. and a. [ad. L. emi- 
grdnt-cm , pr. pple. of emigrd-re : see Emigrate.] 
A. sb. One who removes from his own land to 
settle (permanently) in another. Also attrib., as 
in emigrant-ship . 

2754 {title), A Memorial of the Case of t)ie German Emi- 
grants settled in . . Pensilvania. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry I. Introd. 27 In these expeditions the northern emi- 
grants were, .attended by their poets. 1818 Cobbett Resid. 
U. S. (1822) 302, I greatly doubt of its being, .of any benefit 
to the emigrants themselves. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
xii. 82 The emigrants were headed by chiefs who claimed 
descent from Agamemnon. . 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Wks. (Bohn) II. too The noise of embarking emigrants. 

attrib. 1855 Tines 9 July 10/5 Wreck of the.Emigrant 
ship Lochmaberi Castle. 

b. spec. One of the French Koyalists who fled 
nt the time of the Revolution ; = Emigre. 

2792 Gibbon A fisc. Wks. (iSt4) 1. 368 The deplorable state 
of tne French emigrants. 1812 Amyot Windham's Life 1. 39 
An expedition, composed of Emigrants, proceeded against 
Quiberon. 2860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose I. 162 The 
Emperor had insisted that the Emigrants should make no 
attempt to disturb the public tranquillity. 

33. adj. That emigrates or leaves his own land 
for another. Also (of birds), migratory. • 

1794 Mathias Pnrs. Lit. (1798) 195 Emigrant Catholick 
priests. 1796 E. Darivin Zoon. 3. 233 The same birds are 
emigrant from some countries and not so from others. 

t Emi’grate, a. [ad. L. cmigrdtus , pa. pple. 
of emigrdre : see next and -ate.] That has 
migrated (from the body). 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 226 Let our souls emigrate meet. 
Emigrate (e'migr^t), v. [f. L. emigrdt - ppl. 
stem of emigrd-re, f. e out + migra-re to Migrate.] 

1. intr. To remove out of a country for the pur- 
pose of settling in another. 

1778 Conversation in Boswell Johnson Ixii. (1848)574 They 
don't emigrate, till they could earn their livelihood . . at 
home. 1782 Pownali, Stud. Antiq. 60 (T.) The surplus 
parts of this plethorick {printed phletorick] body must emi- 
grate. 1833 Wade Middle Jp Working Classes (1835) 342 It 
is only the. .redundant portion of the community that ought 
to emigrate. i83x W. Bence Jones in Mactn. Mag. XLI V, 
337 In 1880, 96,000 persons emigrated from Ireland. 

b. In wider sense : To remove from one place 
of abode to another, rare. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy «$- It. 1 st. III. 352 The moun- 
taineers. .emigrate during the summer to the Tuscan coast. 

2. trans. To cause or assist to emigrate; to send 
out to settle in a foreign country. 

1870 C. B. Clarke in Macm. Mag, Nov. 53/2 pauper chil- 
dren . . I would emigrate. x886 Miss Rye in Pall Mall G . 
20 Apr. 2 It is now twenty-five years since I first began 
to emigrate women. 

E’migrated, ppb a. [f. prec. + -ed k] That 
has left his native land to settle in another. 

1794 Hist, in Ann. Reg . 65 Their emigrated countrymen 
in the Spanish service. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France si The 
emigrated proprietor is not . . without a chance of restitu- 
tion. 1863 Blyth Hist. Rec. Fincham x63 Our emigrated 
.countrymen in the colonies. 

Emigrating (e'migivitig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -IXG-.] That emigrates. 
x8xz Examiner 9 Nov. 7x0/2 Many emigrating inhabit- 
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ants. 1869 Daily Nexus 12 June; What was best in your 
emigrating population. 

fb. = Migratory. Obs. rare. 

1792 A. Young Trav. France 2S9 The mountains ..are 
covered with good grass, that feeds a million of emigrating 
sheep. 

Emigration (emigT^'Jsn). [ad. L. cmigrd- 
tion-cm, n. of action f emigrate .to Emigrate. 
(Of earlier occurrence than the vb.)j 

1. gen. The action of migrating or departing out 
of a particular place or set of surroundings. In 
early examples often applied to the departure of 
the soul from the body, either lit. by death, or jig. 
with reference to ecstatic rapture. 

1650 Bp. Hall Balm Gil. (R.), A scorching trial! (upon 
the emigration) in flames little inferiour . . to those of hell. 
1656 More Ant id, Ath. m. ix, (17x2) 171 The Emigration 
of humane Souls from the bodies by Ecstasy. 1678 Jcr. 
Taylor Fun.. Serju. 250 Frequent Aspirations ana Emi- 
grations of his Soul after God. 17$$. Phil. T vans. XLIX. 
175 There is an etnigration of a great number from hence 
to sea. 1794 G.^ Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. IV. li. 414 Suc- 
cessive emigrations [of air-bubbles] towards the upper parts 
of the tube. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) II. Introd. 57 A new confirmation of the vegetable 
harmonies of Nature founded on the emigration of plants, 
fb. trail sf. Obs. 

1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 12 Jesus had some 
. . acts of emigration beyond the lines of his even and 
ordinary conversation. 

2. esp. The departure of persons from one country, 
usually their native land, to settle permanently in 
another. Also attrib., as in emigration-agent. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 24o(R.) Plethory hath many 
limes occasioned emigrations. 1768-71 A. Young Farmers 
Lett, to People .198 It highly behoves us to stop immediately 
all further emigrations. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. «$- Scot. 
125 Those melancholy emigrations . . from the Islands . . of 
Scotland. 1833 Wade Middle <$- Working Classes (1835) 
106 The practicability of emigration as a means of relief. 
1867 BUCKLE Ciyilis. (1873^ HI- *• 9 An overflow which in 
civilised times is an emigration, is in barbarous times an 
invasion. 

3. The whole body of persons who emigrate. 

1863 Bright Sp. Amcr. 16 June, Of all the emigration 

from this country , . a mere trifle went south. 

Emigrational (emigivi-Jonal), a. rare. [f. 
prec."+ -al*] Of or pertaining to Emigration. 

1885 Ld. Rosebery in Pall Mall G. 26 Mar. 6/2 Twenty- 
five emigrational agencies in London. 

Emigratiouist (emigr^-Janist). [f. as prec. 

+ - 1 ST. J One who advocates emigration. 
Emigrator (e 'migrator), rare. [a. L. '^emi- 
gratory agent-n. f. emigrd-re: see Emigrate «/.] 
= Emigrant. 

1837 Lytton Athens I. 242 In the average equality of the 
emigrators were the seeds of a new constitution. 

Emigratory (e-migre f t 3 ri), a. [f. L. emigrdt- 
ppl. stem of emigrdre + -ory : see Emigrate v. 
Cf. Migratory.] 

1. Of animals : = Migratory, rare. 

1839 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. vn. 289 The great body of 
this emigratory species . . moved southwards. 

2. Occupied in emigrating; pertaining to emi- 
gration. 

1854 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. xii. (1874) 222 Records of an 
emigratory . process. 2865 W. G. Palcrave Arabia I. 288 
A large emigratory detachment. 

|| Emi'gr 6 . [Fr. : pa. pple. of imigrer to 
Emigrate.] A Frenchman who has left his country 
for another ; esp. one of those Royalists who fled 
at the French Revolution. 

1792 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814)!. 363 The Geneva emigres 
. . are hastening to their homes. x8. . T. Archer Sword «$■ 
Shuttle i. Our emigres . . had settled in Spitalfields. 

t Emi'ke, v. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. h. emic-are : 
see Emicate z/.] intr. To spring forth, appear. 

1657 Tomlinson Reno us Disp . 349 Two lesser nerves 
emike in its leafes. 

Eminence (euninens). [ad. L. eminentia , f. 
eminent-cm Eminent.] 

I. In physical senses. 

1. fa. Height, altitude, degree of elevation 
{obs.). b. A lofty or elevated position. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 278 Upon this water, .pour 
sweet butter melted, to the eminence of two fingers, c 1800 
K. White Poet. Wks. (1837) 136 Draw the fix'd stars from 
their eminence. 5822 Imison Sc. <$■ Art 1 . 222 If a lighted 
candle be set . . on an eminence. 

+ 2. a. A prominence, protuberance. Chiefly 
in Anat. b. Hot. (See quot. 1688 .) Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 438 Wherein the eminence .. 
shooting from the vpper part of the forehead is wanting. 
1667 Phil. Trans. II. 493 The same Author hath discovered 
in it [the Tongue] many little Eminences. x688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 115/1 Eminence, or Woolly Eminence, is the 
outward skin or husk that covers round roots, as in Onions, 
Tulipa’s. 3743 tr. Heister's Surg. x68 There is a certain 
Eminence in this Edge of the Acetabulum. 

3. An elevation on the earth’s surface ; a rising 
ground, hill. Also^^ - . 

2670 Cotton Espcnum Hi. xi. 567 He caus'd two good 
Forts to be trac'd out.. upon two Eminences. 2748 Anson 
1 ’oj\ in . v. (ed. 4)452 There is a batter y ..on an eminence. , 
2797 Bewick Brit. Birds (2847) I. 7 The other, perched on ! 
an eminence, watches the flight of the prey. 2824 Wordsw. j 
Excursion ix. 53 We . . speak . . of Age As of a final Emi- 
nence. 2833 Sir J. Herschel Astron t. § 29 (1858) 27 If we | 


ascend a high eminence on a plain. x844,Lixgard Anglo • 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I, i. 5 He was beheaded on a small eminence 
without the walls. 

II. In non-material senses. 

4. Distinguished superiority, elevated rank as 
compared with others. (Sometimes with jig. 
notion of 1 .) a. in social or official position, 
wealth, or power. 

1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. x. ii. 168 Whether the Tirranny 
be in his Eminence that fills it vp. 2623 — Hen. VIII, n. 
iii. 29 A Womans heart, which euer yet affected Eminence, 
Wealth, Soueraignty. a 2652 Brome Otteene’s Exchange 
1. i. (1657) 458 Your self A Queen of so great eminence. 

’ x66y Milton P. L. ii. 6 Satan by merit rais'd to that bad 
eminence. 2767 Lett. Junius xxiii. 305 The eminence of 
your station gave you a commanding prospect of your duty. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 165 No man could hope to 
rise to eminence and command but b>’ their favour. 

b. in reputation, intellectual or moral attain- 
ment, or the possession of any quality, good or 
(sometimes) bad. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. 1. 36 HU Son made a 
notable progress, by an early eminence in Practice and 
Learning. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 157 r 4 A young 
man that gave, .hopes of future eminence. 2800 Med. Jml. 
IV. 406 Several surgeons of eminence. 2844 Emerson Na- 
ture, Young American Wks. fBohn) II. 307 No man of 
letters, be his eminence what it may, is received into the 
best society. 1868 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. 112' Emi- 
nence in science should be made the one statutable condi- 
tion [for a headship]. 2870 Hawthorne Eng. Nofe-bks. 
(1879111. 27TI1C poorer classes. -excel. .in the bad eminence 
of filth. 

+ c. Mastery, the 1 upper hand Phrase To have 
the eminence of : to have the advantage of. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. it. iii. 266 You should not haue the 
eminence of him. 16x3 Heywood Silver Age in. i. Wks. 
(1874) 131 Long did we tugge For eminence. 

+ d. Spirit of eminence : pride, ambition. Obs. 
rare. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vr, xxxiii, Devotion, .abates the 
spirit of eminence. 

5. As a title of honour, now borne only by Car- 
dinals. (See quot. 1 S 36 .) 

2653 Cromwell to Cdl. Mazarbi (Carlyle) V. App. No. 
27 It's surprise to me that your Eminence should take 
notice of a person so inconsiderable as myself. 2717 Berke- 
ley Tour in Italy Wks. 2871 IV. 514 His eminence . . 
put on his cardinal’s square cap. 2836 Penny Cycl. VI. 
291/r Urban VIII, in 1630, gave to the cardinals the title 
of Eminence, which was shared with them by the grand 
master of the order of Malta, and the ecclesiastical electors 
of the German or Roman empire only. 1884 Weekly Reg. 
11 Oct. 451/2 One word, his Eminence said he would add, 
concerning the Rosary. 

+ 6 . Acknowledgement of superiority, homage. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. nr. ii. 31 Present him Eminence, both 
with Eye and Tongue. 

+ 7. An eminent quality, an excellence ; a dis- 
tinction, honour. Obs. 

1609 Man in Mootte (1849) 16 You assume it an eminence, 
to be rarely arrayed. . 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, il 128 His 
Eminences were Painting and Graving. Ibid. ix. 101 
So severall eminences met in this worthy man. 2659 Pear- 
son Creed <1839) 32 There must be therefore some great 
eminence in the object worshipped. 

+ 8 . Eminent degree or measure. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. x. 41 Natural! Power, is the 
eminence of the Faculties of Body, or Mind. 17x0 Steele 
Tatlcr No. 206 f 2 Men of our Acquaintance, who had no 
one Quality in any Eminence. 

b. Gram. (See quot.) 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Grant, i. 91 [The superlative formed 
with very ] is called, .the superlative of eminence, to distin- 
guish it from the other superlative. 

c. Phrase, By {way of) eminence : in an eminent 
or especial sense, par excellence. (In early ex- 
amples sometimes in sense 7 ; by way of distinc- 
tion.) rare in mod. use. 

2621-31 Laud Sev. Serut. (1847) 66 Now Jerusalem is by 
way of singular eminence called here ‘a city compacted 
together’. 2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 229 The principal 
council.. is generally called, by way of eminence, the coun- 
cil. 2829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 253 This by eminence is 
the bright omen of the times. 2883 F. A. Walker Pol. 
Econ. 399 One kind of money . . may be called by eminence 
political money. 

9. The highest development, the ‘flower’. 

1857 H- Reed Led. Eng. Poets i. 14 The. portion of 
literature..which may be regarded as its eminence, — its 
Poetry 

E'minency. Also 7 enuninency. [ad. L. 
eminentia : see prec. and -ency.J 
I. In physical senses. 

i* 1. Height ; prominence, elevation above sur- 
rounding objects. Obs. rare. 

2635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. it. vii. 205 The ordinary 
Emmency of the hight of the Earth aboue the Waters. 1657 
Austen Fruit Trees n. 137 Mighty hils and Mountaines 
in eminency. 2663 Charleton Chorea Gigant. 48 One . . 
stone exceeding the rest in eminency. 

+ 2. concr. A projection or prominence ; a pro- 
tuberance. Obs. 

2668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. in. ix. 248 To- 
wards the Temples there grows a certain eminency. 2677 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 15 You do off the Emtnencies 
or Risings. 17x8 J. Chamberlayne Retig. Philos. (1730) I. 
x. § 9 The Musc/e. .runs about the Eminency, like a Rape 
in a Pulley. # , 

*{-3. An elevation on the earth s surface ; a rising 
ground, hill. Also an elevated object Obs. 
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EMISSARY. 


3662 Gtrbier Prirtc. 10 A Church or Steeple, or some 
other Eminency. 1703 Maundrell^ Joum. Jertts. (*7 2 H 
63 Mount Calvary .. is a small Eminency or Hill. 1737 
Whiston Josephus Wars vil viii. § 5 A certain eminency of 
the rock. 1748 Anson Voy. n. xii. (ed. 4) 354 On t * ie to P s 
of some small eminencies there are several look-out towers. 
II. In non-material senses. 

-j-4. Distinguished superiority, elevation above 
the common standard in social position, -wealth, 
power, reputation, or attainment, or in the pos- 
session of any special quality ; = E minence 4 . Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, lxi. 166 Men of parts and emi- 
nency. 1642 C. H. in Ellis Ori S . Lett. . 11. 282 HI. 302 
We have lost . . few of eminency. *698 Sidney, ^ssc. 
Gout. iii. § 28 (1704) 351 Commoners, who in antiquity and 
eminency are no way inferior to the chief of the titular 
Nobility. *727 De Foe Hist . Appar. v. 48 This woman 
was a witch of some eminency. 

•(* b. Of things, of places, towns, etc. : Import- 
ance. 06 s. 

1622 Misselden Free Traae 6 To finde out a fit remedy is 
of high eminency. 1640 Wilkins New Planet vii. (2707) 
217 There are but two places of any eminency, the Circum- 
ference and the Centre. 1651 tr. Don Fenise 296 We arrived 
at the doorc of an house of eminency. 1673 Vain Insolency 
Rome 6 The first greatness of Rome was founded in the 
eminency of the City. 

f 5. Asa title of honour, bome esp. by cardinals ; 
*= Eminence 5. 06s. 

3655 Milton Lett. State (1851) 331, T in treat your Em f- 
nency to give him entire Credit. 3670 G. H. Hist. Car- 
dinals 1. m. 72 Their Eminencies were all astonished at the 
Election. 

f G. Acknowledgement of superiority, homage, 
deference ; = Eminence 6 . Obs. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 50 Equity is a due to 
People, as Eminency to Princes. 

1 7. That in which a person (or thing) excels or 
is remarkable ; esp. in good sense, an excellence, 
special talent, honourable distinction. Obs. 

x6oa Fulbecke Pandcctes 62 He hath beene accompted 
ignoble, who hath not beene ..noted for some eminency. 
3607 Topsell Serpents 59s Therefore it followeth unavoid- 
ably,. that the eminency of their [serpents’] temperament is 
cold in the highest degree, a 1617 Bayne On £^..(1658) 
51 This Adoption is called by the name of a dignity or 
eminency. . a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 3716 I. 298 Reason 
and discretion are the singular eminencies of men. 
t 8 . Superiority in degree or measure ; intensive 
magnitude. By ( way 0 /) eminency: see Emin- 
ence 8 c. Obs. 

1608 S. Hieron Defence III. 150 Some eminency of great- 
nes, power, or goodnes. 1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m. (3682) 
51 No t only for distinctions sake, but in way of eminency. 
1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea ix. (1652) 307 The Sabbath 
is called an everlasting Covenant by way of eminency. 
1651 Abel Rediv. Luther (1867) I. 38 The eminency of 
his good parts did more and more show themselves. 1703 
Maundrell Journ. Jerus. (1721) 24 The People of the 
Country call. it. .the Plain, .by way of Eminency. 

9. Prominence, or relative importance, in mental 
view. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) . 1 . 347 This 
rhetoric, or power to fix the momentary eminency of . an 
object. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. ff Dogma 367 Christian 
Churches do recommend the. .secret of Jesus, though not. . 
in the right eminency. 

H 10. Confused with Imminence*. Cf. Emi- 
nent 6. 

1680 Life Edw. II in Select.fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 37 The 
Spencers.. saw the eminency of their own dangers. 
Eminent (e-minent), a. [f. L. eminent-em , 
pr. pple. of cmittc-re to project.] 

I. In physical (and obvious metaphorical) 
senses. 

1. High, towering above surrounding objects. 
Also fig. Now poet, or arch. 

1588 Allen Admen. 22 Nero, .deuised an eminent pillar. 
i6ix Bible Ezek. xvii. 22 Upon an high mountain and emi- 
nent. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 587 He above the rest In shape 
and gesture proudly eminent Stood like a Towr. 1674 Bre- 
ware Saul at Endor 363 Images, .seated on the Eminentest 
Places of the Church.. 3772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1446 
The eminent part .. is the S. E. point. 1814 Southev 
Roderick xiv. Upon a stately war-horse eminent. 
fg- m 1830 Tennyson Lor e 4- Death , In the light of great 
eternity Life eminent creates the shade of death. 1851 Mrs. 
Browning Casa Guidi Windozvs 87 The patriot’s oath . . 
stands Among the oaths of perjurers, eminent. 

b. In weaker sense : Projecting, prominent, 
protruding. Alsoyf^. 

> 54 > R* Copland Guy do ns Quest. Chirurg A party of 
the orbytall, or emynent pomall. 1607 Torscix Fonrf. 
Beasts (1673^ 155 Females [elephants] carry .. their Calves 
upon their. snowts and long eminent teeth. 1644 Bulwer 
Chiron. 67 The. . Fingers, .presented in an eminent posture. 
3744 Akenside Pleas. Itnag. in. 407 The fairer [parts], 
eminent in light, advance. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- /V. (*858) 
124 A very eminent nose. 

fig. 1870 lx? well A tnertgmy Bis. Scr. 11. (1873* 289 Some 
eminent verse lifts its long ridge above its tamer peers. 

II. In non-material senses. (Formerly often 
with some notion of 1 .) 

2. Of persons: a. Exalted, dignified in rank or 
station. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for ,V. iv. iv. 25 A defiowred maid, 
And by an eminent body. 1691 HARTCLtrrr Virtues 141 
We may not laufully be angry .. with those in eminent 
Place. 176* Ht-Jic Hist. Eng. III. liv. 375 The king was 
*<.*» eminent a magioirate to be trusted with discretionary 


power. . 1786 Burke Art. IV. Hastings Wks. 1842. II. 140 
A certain native person of distinction or eminent rajah. 

b. Distinguished in character or attainments, 
or by success in any walk of life. (The use in 
bad sense is now ironical.') 

1611 Bible Job xxii. 8 The honourable man [tnarg. emi- 
nent or accepted for countenance]. 1643 Prynne Soy. 
Power Pari. m. 66 These two eminentest Prophets, .resist 
the Captaines, Souldiers, and unjust Executioners of their 
Princes, 1728 Newton ChronoL Amended i. 60 Eminent 
Musicians and Poets flourished in Greece. 1805 Med. 
Jml. XIV. 407 An eminent practitioner . . entertains a dif- 
ferent opinion. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 5 
Eminent cooks are paid 1200/. a-year. 1847 Grote Greece 
11. xlvi 1.(1862) IV. 157 Thucydides, .was eminent as a speaker. 
T 3 . Of things or places : Chief, principal, im- 
portant ; especially valuable. Obs. 

i6r2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 15 Their cheife and 
eminent inward parts are defiled. 1650 Fuller Pisgah it. 
v. 128 An eminent country in Idumea. 1676 Allen Addr. 
Nonconf. 376 Prayer .. is an eminent part of Gods worship. 
2677 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. (1703) 330 If your Shop stands in 
an eminent Street. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. m. 644 It gives 
present ease, and is eminent against all. .pains. 1748 Hart- 
ley Observ. Man 1. iL 218 These Muscles, .drawing the Eye 
out on eminent Ocasions. 

4 . Of qualities : Remarkable in degree ; + con- 
spicuously displayed. Of actions, facts, pheno- 
mena: Signal, noteworthy (now chiefly in good 
sense). 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 90 The cok confesseth emynent 
cupide. 2454 in Ellis Orig . Lett. n. 38 I. 120 The emynent 
myscheve and ffynall destruccionne of the said Counte. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xi. (1611) 34 After an eminent 
sort. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (3701) 5/2 There is an 
eminent place in Eusebius to prove this, 1657 G. Starkey 
Helmonts Vind. 267 An eminent fright will take away.. 
Agues. 1677 Feltham Resolves 1. xiv. Wks. (ed. 10) 72 
His valor . . is . . eminent in his killing of the Bear and 
Lion. 1693 Ray Creation (1714) 159 A peculiar sort of 
voice . . is . . eminent in Quails, a 1704 T. Brown Praise 
Drttnkenn. Poems (1730) I. 31 The god of wine . . whose 
eminent perfection Drunkenness I intend to make the sub- 
ject of. .discourse. 3709 Steele Tatler No. 34 r 1 Mounte- 
banks . . do their most eminent Operations in Sight of the 
People. 3826 Disraeli Viv. Grey hi. 1. 89 His success was 
eminent. ^ 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. App. 453 The re- 
putation justly acquired by his eminent services. 1869 Glad- 
stone Juv. Mundi ii. 65 Their opponents , . were . . not 
Achaian in the same eminent sense. 

b. Crystallography . (See quot.) 

1833 Brewster Optics xxiii. 204 The plane of most emi- 
nent cleavage. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 1. 3 One cleavage 
is much more perfect, or more eminent as it is sometimes 
called, than the rest. 

5 . Law. Bight of eminent domain : see quots. 
3738 Hist.Crt. Excheq. vi. 1x2 The King who had the emi- 
nent Dominion. 2853 Wharton Pa. Digest 673 § 3 The right 
of eminent domain, or inherent sovereign power gives the 
Legislature the control of private property for public use. 
1880 Brown Law Diet. s.y., Eminent domain is the owner- 
ship or dominium (domain) of an independent sovereign 
over the territories of his sovereignty, by virtue of which 
no other sovereign can exercise any jurisdiction therein. 
3886 Pall Matt G. 14 July 5/1 The State exercising its right 
of eminent domain. 

TI 6. Confused with Imminent (so freq. eminens 
in med.L. for imminens ). Obs. 

r6oo Hakluyt Voy. (2810) III. 377 The eminent dangers 
which euery houre we saw before our Eyes. 2622 Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (2653) 156 Let. .your Patient be. .informed 
of the eminent danger of death. 16x6 Brent tr. Sarpfs 
Hist. Council of Trent (1676) 269 The actual and eminent 
departure of many Fathers. 2722 De Foe Plague (1884) 
94 The eminent Danger 1 had been in. 

+ Emine'ntial, a. Math. Obs. rare. [f. Emi- 
nent a. + -ial.] (See quot. 1 796.) 

3736 in Bailey. 3753 in Chambers. 1775 in Ash. 1796 
Hutton Math, Diet., Eminential equation, a term used by 
some algebraists, in the investigation of the areas of curvi- 
lineal figures, for a kind of assumed equation that contains 
another equation eminently, the latter being a particular 
case of the former. 3847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Hence + Emine’ntially, Obs. rare ; = Emi- 
nently 4. 

2656 tr. fk. lVhile’s PeHpatetical Institutions 328 This 
a ? t .‘P. r }! therefore, actuates the Creature with a certain indi- 
visibility that eminentially contains divisibility. 

Eminently (e*minentli), adv. [f. Eminent a. 
+ -LY-.] In an eminent manner. 

+ 1 . On high ; in a lofty or elevated position. 

1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 5 Those houses .. are 
somewhat eminently situated. 1675 Ogilby Brit. 10 A 
Bush, .eminently situate. 

f 2. Conspicuously, so as to attract the eye. Obs. 
2610 Guillim Heraldry in. xii. (1660) 157 Their com- 
mander being so eminently clad. 1667 E. Chamberlayni: 
rn! tL . l ’ *• m ' v »*- (*743) 191 In the middle of the 
Church is he or she eminently placed in the sight of all the 
people.^ 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man . 1. iii. 89 The great 
Rocks in the Sea are. .eminently visible to this day. 1774 
Johnson in /*er«W/(i83i) III. 147 The moon shone emin- 
ently bright. 

3 . In an eminent or especial degree; signally, 
notably. 

4 * Br. J. Hall Semi, in Rem. JVls. (1660) 11. sq That 
aft iNatiqns should np-ce upon an universal! cessation of 
armes .. it must needs be the Lords doing so much more 
eminently. 2746 M. Tomlinson Prof. Birtkr. 3 Nothing 
V morc Eminently distinguishes Man from the Brute Crea- 
tion. 1817 W. Boswell in Pari. Deb. B05 Gentlemen who 
imd eminently served their country. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Three Ages iii. 105 Nowhere does virtue more eminently fail 
of its earthly recompense than in the church. 1852 Carlyle 


Sterling 11. iv. (1872) ji 8 A painter’s eye . . he .. eminently 
had. J 

4. Philos, and Theol. See quot. 1751 . 

In scholastic theology God is said to possess the ex- 
cellences of human character not formally (i. c. according 
to their definition, which implies creature limitation) fo) 
eminently (L. eminenter\ be. in a higher sense. In wider 
use, the word is nearly equivalent to virtually. 

1640 Fuller Joseph’s Coat (2867)58 But, virtually and 
eminently., all his bones were broken, that is, contritedand 
grinded with grief and sorrow, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled tv. 
the Spirit (1867) 2x1 The apostle.. may be said eminently, 
though not formally, to have declared him [the Holy Ghost] 
to be God. 1692-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (2711) III. 15 Fire 
is Eminently and Potential!}', though not Formally hot. 1751 
Chambers^ Cycl. t Eminently, .in the schools, is used in con- 
tradistinction to fomially. .to denote that a thing possesses, 
or contains any other in a more perfect or higher manner 
than is required to a formal possesion thereof. 1845 J. H, 
Newman Ess. Developm. 323 A. .university of sciences, con- 
taining all sciences either * formally' or ‘eminently 1 . 

+ b. Math . One equation is said to contain 
another eminently, when the latter is a particular 
case of the former. Obs. 1798 [see Eminential). 


U *t* 5. Of peril, danger : Imminently, urgently. 

1646 H, Lawrence Comm. Aitgells Ep. Ded. 1 b, This 
warre . . to which my leisure more eminently exposed me. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. :. 114 Their ruine.. I see 
most eminently, .at hand. 

+ E’minentness. Obs-° [f. Eminent a. + 
-ness.J The state of being eminent. 

1732-1800 in Bailey. 

+ E’minOTlsly, adv. Obs. rare" 1 , [f. L. anin- 
wratadistance + -ous + -LY ~.] Remotely, distantly. 

2657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Di$p. 303 Which [thistle down] 
eminously represents a running hare. 

Emir (emb»*j, rmai). Forms: 7 emer, amir, 7-9 
emeer, 7 - emir. [a. Arab. amir, commander. 
See Ameer, Admiral.] 

1. A Saracen or Arab prince, or governor of a 
province ; a military commander. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. (2682) pt. v. 295 An Emeer, or he- 
reditary Prince. 1632 — Totall Discourse 373 Haying an 
Emeere of their owne, being subiect to none, but tohisowne 
passions. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2 1 77/1 An Emir or Prince of the 
Arabs, .has taken the Field with some Troops. 2781 Gibbon 
Decl. F. III. lxiv. 616 The humble title of emir was no 
longer suitable to the Ottoman greatness. 1852 Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) I. xxiv. 185 Saladin..sent an emiMo 
the camp with presents. 2848 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 87 The 
Emeers and Wezeers. 

2. A title of honour borne by the descendants 
of Mohammed. 

3625 Pukchas Pilgrhnes n. 3205 Mahomet’s . . kinsmen 
in greene Shashes, who are called Emers. 1688 La us. 
Gaz. No. 2322/3, 56 Emirs . . with green Shashes. i 7 °y 
Kersey Emir (among the Turks) a Lord, especially any 
one descended from the false prophet Mahomet. 2721-1800 
in Bailey. 1823 Byron Giaour xii, The foremost of toe 
band is seen An Emir by his garb of green. 

Emirate (fmIo*r/t). [f. Emir + -ate.] ike 
jurisdiction or government of an emir. 

1863 T. C. Morison St. Bernard iv. i. 406 The Emirateof 
Mossul should be in the hands of a man of energy. *”3 

American VI. 374 Whose adherence gave Abd*ur-Kahman* 

Khan the emirate. r . 

t Emi'ss, a. Obs. rai-e— 1 . In 7 emisse. [ad* 
L. emiss-us, pa. pple. of emit t 2-re to send forth, 
Emit.] Emitted. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul in. m. xxx, Rayes emisse 

From centrall Night.' . . 

Emissary (e*misari), sbA and a. [ad. L* 
emissaries adj., that is sent, also absol. an emis- 
sary, spy, f. emiss - ppl. stem of e mi litre to send 
out (see Emit) + -aritts, -ary 3 .] . . 

A. sb. A person sent on a mission to gam in- 
formation, or to gain adherents to, or promote the 
interests of a cause. (Almost exclusively in 
sense, implying something odious in the object 
of the mission, or something underhand m its 
manner.) Also fig. ... 

In B. Jonson’s Staple of Nezvs (sec quot. i625) tne w P r r« 
used app. as a novelty, and recurs constantly throucii 
play as the official title of the agents employed u) 
imaginary' ‘ office for the collection of news. _. . 

2625 B. Jonson Staple of pi. 1. ji. (1631)9 tWwt arc h * 
saries ? Men imploy’d outward, that are sent abroad ioi 
in the commodity [news]. 1637-50 Ro\v//»V.Aiwii < 
465 The Bishops purseivants, and others their enujw - 
c 1650 Denham Progr. Learn. 126 Lucifers .. * ai1 
emissary-, rose from hell To possess Peter’s c b* ur * c 
Glanvill Sce/s. Sci. iv, § 3 The meatus, or passages, in E. 
which those subtill emissaries [the ‘Spirits’] arc con' > 
to the respective members. 2708 Bickerstajf detects 
Swift's lVks.ll. t. j 68 Culprit aforesaid is a popish «nw« 9 ; 
1756 Burke Subl. A- B. 1. 8 7 (1B08) 134 Pa»n,.H.*/m c 
sary of this king of terrour.s. 1820 Wellington in ” . * 
Disf. VII. 2, I am endeavouring to get this inform 21 * > 
emissaries. 1842 DTsraf.L! Amen. I.it. (1867) 379 * Uf /L 
..had.. emissaries to inform him of the ballads * an l» JrA*# 
streets. 2876 Green Short Hist. vii. ?6 (i8Sa) 4 ®^ '*{■ 
viewed the Douay priests simply as political emissan 
the Papacy. 

b. = Spy. 

>67640 Bullokar. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 

+ C. at/rib. qunsi-tf<//. Obs. , 

a 2637 B. Jonson Lyrick Pieces 8 (IU Kor forth 
window peepe. With your emUsaric eye. 

D. adj. That is sent forth, . . 

*1* 1. n. Emitted as an emanation, b. Sent ,orI * 
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on a mission (cf. A), o. In transl. L. cmissarius 
caper, Levit. xvi. 8. =SoAr£-GOAT. Obs. ran. 

1659 H. More Imtnort. Soul (1662) isj Emissary atoms. 
1688 — Para. Proph. 399 Emissary Agents from the Ro- 
man See. 1688 — An Illustration 311 The Rivers must 
be Emissary Powers of the said Kingdom. 1833 Rock 
Hierurg. (1851) 55 The High-Priest . . offered the emissary 
goat. 

2 . Phys. Of small vessels : Sent forth, branching 
out from a main trunk. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 741 The veins, .communi- 
cate, .by a multitude of emissary twigs. 

Emissary (e*misari), sb. 2 [ad. L. emissarium 
an outlet, f. cmiss- (see prec.) + -arium : see -ary 1 .] 
An outlet, channel, duct : chiefly of a lake or 
reservoir. Also Jig. Obs. exc. in Rom. Antiq. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 530 Without any emissaries, tun- 
nels, or holes. 17x7 Swift To a very young Lady Wks. 1755 
II. if. 44 To be the common emissary of scandal. 1786 Phil. 
Trans, LXXVI. 368 The famous Emissary of the Emperor 
Claudius remains nearly entire. 1859 Ld. Broughton Italy 
II. xvii. 121 The great emissaries of the Alban lake. 

+ b. Phys. A canal by which any fluid passes 
out. Obs. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 166 *The emissaryes of the 
palate from the brain. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 355 
The Obstruction of the Emissaries of the Saliva. 
E*missaryslii:p. rare— 1 , [f. Emissary sb. 1 
+ -ship.] The position or office of an emissary. 
1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. i. Give your worship joy, 
Of your new place, your emissaryship In the News-office 1 
E missile (fmrsil), a. [f. L. bniss - ppl. stem 
of emittere to send forth : see -ile, and cf. missile.] 
That is capable of being thrust out or protruded. 

*73* in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1848 J. Wilkinson Swe- 
denborg’s Anint. Kingd. I. i. 28 The emissile and retractile 
cornua.. in snails. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevetis 
Zool. I. igi Tubule of mouth emissile. 

Emission (i'mkjsn). [ad. L. emission -cm, n. 
of action f. emiitfre to Emit.] The action of the 
vb. Emit. 

T 1 . The action of sending forth. Obs.'m gen. sense. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 181 Emission or send- 
ing away. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (L.) f Populosity 
. .requireth. .emission of colonies. 1657 Hobbes Absurd 
Geom. Wks, 1845 VII. 398 The authority.. of the Apostles 
in the emission of preachers to the infidels. 1827 G. S. Faber 
Origyn of Expiatory Sacrifice 197, note, Noah seems to 
have twice selected that holyday for the emission of the 
dove. 

1 2 . The issuing, publication (of a book, a notice). 
1751 Johnson Rantbl. No. 169 f ix The tardy emission 
of Pope’s compositions. 1779 Johnson Life Pofc Wks. 

IV. 40 The emission.. of the Proposals for the Iliad. 

3 . The issuing or setting in circulation (bills, 
notes, shares, etc.). Also eoner. 

1773 Gcntl. Mag. XLIII. 295 All the emissions of their 
paper-currency, .are forged. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 

V. 415 Proposing the emission of assignats. 2865 H. Phillips 
Avier. Paper Curr. II. 36 A subsequent emission of bills of 
credit. 

4 . The action of giving off or sending out (chiefly 
what is subtle or imponderable, light, heat, gases, 
odours, sounds, etc.). + Formerly also the sending 
forth (of the soul) in death ; the allowing 4 the 
animal spirits * to escape ; and Jig. the 1 pouring 
out’, 1 breathing forth’ (of affection, etc.). 

a *6x9 Donne Biathan. (1644) 190 This actuall emission of 
his soule, which is death, a 1626 Bacon (L.), Tickling 
causeth laughter : the cause may be the emission of the 
spirits. x66o Jer, Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv. Wks. IX. i6x 
The voice was . . effective . . in the direct emission. 1693 
South Serm. (L.), Affection flamed up in collateral emis- 
sions of charity to its neighbour. 1751 Johnson Ratttbl. 
No. 146 F 9 Growing fainter . . at a greater distance from 
the first emission. 1833 Sir J. Herschel Astron.x. 311 
The tail of the. .comet, .occupied only two days in its emis- 
sion from the comet’s body. 1853 — Pop. Led. Sc. i. § 35. 
(1873) 26 Puffs of smoke, at every moment of their emission 
from the crater. 1859 G. Wilson Gateways Knosol . (ed. 3) 
77 The emission of fragrance. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 
1. 71 The emission of sparks of lignt. 

b. Optics. Theory oj emission , Emission theory : 
the theory that light consists in the emission of 
streams of imponderable material particles from 
luminous bodies. 

1831 Brewster Optics xv. § 94. 134 The Newtonian 
theory of light, or the theory of emission. 1880 Bastian 
Brain 62 An emission theory., will not hold for the diffu- 
sion of light. 

5 . concr. That which is emitted ; an emanation, 
effluvium. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos . iii. 155 The Magnetical Emis- 
sions, .are. .Corporeal Atoms. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729)218 Warm and benign Emissions of the Sun. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6 ) I. ii. 43 We obtain the value of 
the purely luminous emission. 

6. Phys. = L. ernissio seminis. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 371 There is no generation 
without a joynt emission. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. The 
other Instances of. .Emissions. x88s Law Reports Appeal 
Cases X. 176. 

+ Emissi'tions, a - Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. cmis- 
sTci-tts sent out, f. bniss- ppl. stem of emit Hire + 
-ous : see Emit.] 

1 . Jig. Prying, inquisitive, narrowly^ examining. 
1620 Bp. Hall Hon, Mar. Clergy n. viii, Cast backe 
those emissitious eyes. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 


2 . Cast out. 1731-36 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 
Emissive (fmrsiv), a. [f. L. etniss - ppl. stem 

of emittf-re to send forth, Emit + -ive.] 

1 . Having power to emit ; radiating. 

1870 T. L. Phipson tr. Guillcmitis Sun 236 A homogene- 
ous gaseous mass, .having a radiating or emissive power. 
x88i Prof. Stokes in Nature No. 625. 596 The.. body of the 
sun ..is comparatively feebly emissive of light, 
b. Emissive theory : —Emission theory. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857)1. 63 The emis- 
sive, and the undulatory theory of light. 1842 W. Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 64 The emissive or corpuscular theory, 
f 2 . That is emitted ; that is sent or flows forth. 
Obs . rare. 

16 . , R. Loveday Letters (1663) 201 Thus their emissive 
venome. .will fatally recoyl upon themselves. 1746-7 Her- 
VEY Medit. (1818) 126 Freely.. she distributes the bounty of 
her emissive sweets, 1737 H. Brooke Tasso 1. (R.), Soon a 
beam, emissive from above, Shed mental day. 

Emissory (iml-sari). [f. as prec. + -obv.] = 
Emissauy si. 2 

1858 G. P. Scrope Geol. fy Extinct Volcanoes oj Central 
France (ed. 2) 59 The emissory thus forcibly created. 

Emit (rnii't), v. [ad. L. emitte-rc to send forth, 
f. e out + mitt 2-re to send.] 
trans. To send forth : in certain special senses. 
(Not used with personal obj.) 

1 . To send forth as a stream or emanation. 

a. To send forth, discharge (as a liquid or plas- 
tic substance) ; to exude (juices, etc.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. hi. xiii. 137 [The liquid se- 
creted by toads] is emitted aversely or backward. 1712 Pope 
Sped. No. 408 P 3 So pure a Fountain emits no . . troubled 
Waters. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. (1814I249 A tree 
which emits sap copiously from a wound. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 209/1 The threads by which the spiders suspend 
themselves, .are emitted from the extremity of the abdomen. 
1879 Sir J. Lubbock Set. Led. iii. 71 The aphis emits a drop 
of sweet fluid. 

b. To give off, throw out (‘ effluvia’, light, heat, 
gases, flames, sparks, etc.). 

x6z6 Bacon Sylva § 259 Both of them.. do not appear to 
emit any Corporal substance. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 
227 By effluvia and spirits that are emitted. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. IV. 452 The water, .emits an ill smell. 1704 
T. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 206 Those bodies may be 
heated so as to emit light. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. fyLeg. 
A rt (1850) 64 The earth emits flames. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 89 An adult man. .emits, .carbonic 
acid gas by the skin. 

fig. 1805 Foster Ess. 1. ii. 27 Emitting sentiment at every 
pore. 

*11 intr. 

x886 Daily News. 16 Sept. 7/2 Summoned . . for . . permit- 
ting. .smells to emit from his stable. 

c. IransJ. 

1754 Hume Hist, Eng. I. iii. 67 That multitude of nations 
which she had successively emitted. 

+ 2 . To throw out as an offshoot. Obs. 
x66o Sharrock Vegetables 117 More fresh sprouts, .are 
emitted. X676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 57 Before its wound 
be healed, and new fibres emitted. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 
105 This plant, .emits a few. .stalks. 

3 . To give forth (sound). 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Enlomol. III. xxxii. 339 They emit a 
grating noise. i860 Tyndall Glac. rr. § r. 224 A bell struck 
in a vacuum emits_ no sound. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. 
vii. (ed. 4) 107 It did not emit any cry, such as the hare 
does. 

4 . To utter, give expression to (a statement, 
opinions, etc.). 

1753 Stewart's Trial App. 4 All these declarations were 
emitted by the. .persons, .mentioned. 1805 Foster Ess. 11 1. 
1.5 Emit plenty of antipathy in a few syllables. x8x8 Mill 
Brit. India II. iv. vii. 261 Complaints were, .emitted of the 
scarcity of money. X831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 179 
How could a man. .emit [thoughts] In a shape bordering so 
closely on the absurd ? 

5 . To issue, publish (books, documents, no- 
tices). Obs. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 361 Papers and books 
emitted for cleareing the wickednes of the Prelatt's apos- 
tasie. 1723 IVodrow Corr. (1843) III. 6 The public papers 
emitted that and next year. X726 Ayliffe Par erg. 180 A 
Citation-.ought to be.. emitted by the Judges Authority. 
1779 Johnson Life Pope Wks. IV. 23 Pope having now 
emitted his proposals. 1847 Sir W. Hamilton Letter 37 
But this declaration, now emitted, is contradicted by that 
very declaration, emitted in February. 

6. To issue formally and by authority (edicts, 
proclamations ; also, and now chiefly, paper cur- 
rency, bills, etc.). 

1649 Bp. Guthrie Mem. (1702) 103 A Declaration Emitted 
by the English Parliament. 1672 Clarendon Ess. in Tracts 
(1727) 265 Lewis, .condemned that excommunication and 
the pope that emitted it. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) 
V. lxxi. 279 The edicts emitted., still wanted much of the 
authority of laws. 1791 T. Jefferson IVrit. (1859) III. a68 
A dollar of silver disappears for every dollar of paper 
emitted. 1863 Dicey Federal St. I. J24 No State shall .. 
emit bills of credit. 

+ 7 . To send forth, let fly, discharge (a missile). 
1704 Swift Batt. Bks. (1711) 263 Having emitted his 
Lau nee against so great a Leader, c 1720 Prior -2nd 
Hymn of Callimachus to Apollo Poems 244 Lest, .the far- 
shooting God emit His fatal arrows. 

t Emitri’chie, emytrycke. Obs. rare. 
[ad. med.L. ( h)emitricius (morbus), (K)emitricia 
(febris), corruptly ad. Gr. 17/xiTpirafos semi-tertian 
(fever).] A kind of fever. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. viii. (1495) 92 Feuers 
that hist Emitrichie. [Ibid. vii. vii. 227 Some sykenes 
whyche is callyd Emitricius.] 1547 Bookde Bre v. Health 
exhv. 5^ In Englyshe it is named the Emytrycke fever. 

Emitted (/mi*ted), ppl. a. [f. Emit v. + -ed L] 
That is given off, thrown off. 

a 17x1 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 258 Guilding 
each Motion by emitted Rays. 1837 Whewell Hist. In- 
duct. Sc. (L,), An emitted fluid, 
t Emittent, a. Obs. [ad. L. emit tent- cm, pr. 
pple. of emitte-rc to send forth.] That emits. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 357 The bloud of the Emittent 
Animal, may mix.. with that of the Recipient, 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World iv. (1732) 54 The emittent Body. 

Emitter (imi'toj). [f. Emit v. + -er.] That 
which emits. Const, oj. 

1883 Tyndall Radiation in Content p. Rev., Grasses were 
powerful emitters of heat. 

Emitting (frnrtiij), vbl. sb. . [f. Emit v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Emit. 

1693 Sir T. Blount Nae. Hist. 298 An alternate and suc- 
cessive retracting and emitting of the Sting. 

Emrtting, ///. a. [see -ing-.] That emits. ; 

1667 Dr. E. King in Phil. Trans. II. 450, I did often 
strike with my finger the upper part of the emitting Vein. 
Emmantle, var. of Immantle. 

Emmarble (emaub’l), v. Also enmarble. 
[f. En- + Marble sbl\ trans. To convert into 
marble,,^. ; to sculpture in marble ; to adom or 
inlay with marble. Hence Emmarbled///. a. 

1596 Spenser Hymn to Love 140 Wks. (1862) 487 Thou 
doest emmarble the proud hart of her. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Crowned Buried Poems II. 22^ Pictured or emmarbled 
dreams. 1864 Blackfrlars 1 . 59 The richly enmarbled altar. 

Emmarvel (emauvel). Also enmarvel, em-, 
enmarvaile. [f. Ex- + Marvel sb. or vb] traits. To 
fill with wonder. Hence Emmarvelled ppl. a. 

1740 Gray Let. in Mason Memoirs (1807) If 257 We are 
all enraptured and enmarvailed. 1829 A. H. Hallam Re- 
mains 22 On that child’s emmarvailed view. 1834 Ld. 
Houghton Dream of Safpho, They heard emmarvelled. 
Emme, obs. form of Am : see Be v. 

Emme, var. of Eme, Obs., uncle. 
fE’mmele. Mm. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. 
l/i/teAijr, f. Iv in + /ir'Aor melody. (Boethius divides 
musical progressions into e/i/tcAcfy, those which can 
form part of a melody, and «tc/tcA<fr those which 
cannot.)] A term applied in the old Theory of 
Harmony to the imperfect concords. 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 79 Emmeles are.. those 
which sound thirds, sixts, or other imperfect Concords. 

Emmenagogic (em/mag^'d^ik), a. Med. 
Also 7 emenagogic. [f. Emmenagog-ue -f -ic.] 
Having the property of, or related to, an em- 
menagogue. 

1678 Salmon Lond. Disp. 45/2 Ground Pine.. is. .Diure- 
tick, and Emenagogick. 1757 Phil. Trans. L. 79 Emme- 
nagogic pills. 

f b. absol. quasi-jA = Emjienagogue sb. Obs. 

1742-1800 in Bailey. 

Hence Emmemago'gical a. 

1805 Edin. Rev.Wl. 109 Sage is. . emmenagogical. 

Emmenagogology (emfmag^gp'lod^i). Med. 
[f. Emmenagog-ue + -(o)logy.] ‘A treatise on 
emmenagogues * ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Eznmenagogne (emrnag^g), a. and sb. Med. 
Also 8 emenagogue. [f. Gr. Zfifiijva. the menses 
of women + dywyos drawing forth.] 

+ A. adf. Having power to excite the menstrual 
discharge; = Emmenagogic. Obs. 

1702 Sir J. Floyer in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1168 All., 
are. .Emmenagogue. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 135 
Common Rue, and another species, are. .emmenagogue. 
1860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

B. sb. Agents which increase or renew the 
menstrual discharge. 

x73I-x8oo in Bailey. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Did 
273 Emenagogues are such things as produce a Plethora or 
Fulness of the vessels. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 535 
Emmenagogues are medicines.. employed to promote the 
menstrual flux. 

Emmene : see^ Emony, dial., anemone. 
Emmenological (em: mulp'd^ikal), a. Med. 
[{. Emmenology + -ic + -al.] { Relating to men- 
struation’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Emmenology (emfnplod^i). Med. [f. Gr. 
(fifnjvo- stem of (ppijva the menses + -logy.] A 
treatise on, or the doctrine of, menstruation. 

1742 (title) Le Teller’s Critical Reflections upon the Em- 
menology of Dr. Friend. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Emmesh, variant of Enmesh 
Emmet (e*met). Forms : 1 temete, -mette, 
-mytte, dmete, 3-4 emete, (5 ematte), 4-6 
emet, (emot(e, 4 Sc. a nemot, t.e. an emot), 6 
emmette, (emmont), 6-7 enunot(t(e, (9 -SV. ein- 
mock), 6- emmet. (For forms with initial a, 
see Ant.) [repr. OE. tvme/e wk. fcm. (see Ant). 
The OE. x in stressed initial syllables frequently 
underwent shortening in ME., and was in that case 
variously represented according to dialects by & 
or e. Hence the two forms a mete and emete ; the 
former of which became contracted into amt, Ax T, 
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while the latter retained its middle vowel and sur- 
vives as emmet.] 

1 . A synonym of Ant. Chiefly dial., but often 
used poet, or arch. Horse-emmet, the W ood 
Ant (. Formica ritfd). 

c 850 Kentish Gloss, in Wn-Wfllcker 85 Fonnicx , emetan. 
c 1300 Beket 2141 Fastelri schove and crope ek as emeten. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , St. Jacobus 137 Nocht a nemot. c 1450 
It letr. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 625 Foremen, ematte. 1509 Bar- 
cla \Shyp of Folys (1570) 138 Learne man of the simple Em- 
met . 1609 BiBLE(Douay )Prov. vi. 6 Goe to the emmote 6 slug- 
gard. 1659 \V. Brooch Sacr. Princ. 215 All creatures, from 
the emmet to the angel. 1713 Guardian (1756) II. No. 153. 
273 He is an emmet of quality. 1779 Johnson Life Pope 
Wks. IV. 99 Looking on mankind.. as on emmets of a 
hillock.- 1802 Bingley Attim. Biog. {1813) 111. 293 The 
horse-emmet, or great hill-ant. 1835 Singleton Virgil I. 81 
Emmet, apprehending helpless eld. 

2 , at IriO., as emmet-swarm . Also emmet-batch, 
-but, -cast {dial.) = Ant-hill ; emmet-hunter 
{dial.), the Wryneck ( Yimx torquilla ). 

1847-78 HALLi\VELL*Emmet-batch, an ant-hill, Somerset. 
1697 Dampier in Phil. Trans. XX. 49 *Eraett ( Butts. 
Mod. Kent. Dial. The field is so full of ^emmet-casts'. 1837 
jVacgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds III. 100 Wryneck, [Pro- 
vincial name], *Emmet-hunter. 1885 Academy 10 Oct. 
235 The *emmet-5warm of popular scribblers. 

+ E mmetris. Obs. rare ~~ i . A green-coloured 
gem, prob. a kind of emerald. 

1621 Burton Anat . Mel. n. iv. 1. iv. (1651) 371 Which 
properties. .Cardan gives to that green coloured Emmetris. 

Emmetrope (e-metr^p). Phys. [f. Gr. e/i- 
furp-o? + cu7r-j see next.] One whose sight is j 
emmetropic. 

1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 345 Emmetropes complain of 
fatigue only in usin^ the eye for near objects. 

II ‘Emmetropia (emetrdu-pia). Phys. [mod.L. 
(invented by F. C. Donders of Utrecht), f. Gr. £/t- 
^terp-os in measure + urn- stem of the eye + -ia.] 

1 The normal or healthy condition of the refractive 
media of the eye, in which parallel rays are brought 
to a focus upon the retina when the eye is at rest 
and in a passive condition ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1864 Moore tr. Donders' Accomod. <$- Refr.Eye 8x. 1878 
1 '. Bryant Tract. Surg. I. 299 The former condition is 
known as emmetropia. 

Emmetropic (emetrp-pik), a. Phys. [f. as prec. 

+ -ic.] Characterized by emmetropia. 

1878 Foster Phys. hi. ii. 402 The normal eye, the so- 
called emmetropic eye. 1879 Priestley Smith Glaucoma 
13 The refraction in each eye was.. emmetropic. 
Emmctropy (eme’triJpi). Phys. Anglicized 
form of Emmethopia. 

j88o Le Conte Sight 46 This normal condition is called 
emmetropy. 

Emmew, var. of Isimew, to put in a Mew, to 
enclose. 

l Emmorsed, ///<\ Ol’S. rare. In 5 enraoysed. 
[var. of amesed , from Amesk to] Comforted. 

c 1400 Fist. Lave 1. (1560) 275/a Desire, .sonte speaking to 
have, or els at the least to be enmoysed with sight. 1692 in 
Cot.es. 1731-1800 in Bmley. 1775 in Ash. 

Emmonite (e-mpnoit). Alin. Also emrnon- 
sito. [f. name of Ebenezer Emmons (1799-1863) 
an American geologist.] A variety of strontianite, 
so named by Thomson in 1S36. 

1837 Dana Min. 200 Another variety.. he has named 
Emmonite. 

Emmovfi, var. of Ensiove v., Ohs. 

Emmunity, obs. var. of Immunity. 

Emne, obs. var. of Even a. 

Emni, obs. var. of Even v. 

Emodin (e-tr.Jdin). Chcm. [It mod.L. (Rheum) 
Enwdi, an obs. name for Turkey rhubarb (from 
Gr. ’ll/enSrfr the Himalaya) + -IN.) A constituent 
of rhubarb root, obtained by treating chrysophanic 
acid with benzol. Its formula is C, 0 H,„ 0, 3 
(Watts Die!. Chcm.). 

1858 Du CA Ruf. ft Muller in Q. JrnL Chtm.Soc. X. 305 
This substance for which, .we propose the name of Emodin, 
is of a bright deep orange colour. 

t Emodula-tion. Aft, is. Ohs.—° [n. of action 
f. L. emodttla-re to sing, celebrate : see -ation.] 
The action of singing in measure and proportion ; 

* phrasing’. 1731 in Bailut. 1775 in Ash. 

Emollescence (implcsens). Chcm. and Min. 
[f. L. emollcsc-ifre to grow soft + -l.'NCK.] • A state 

of softening; the softened condition of a melting 
body before it fuses ’ {Syd. Sac. Ze.r.). 

1794 Kirwan Min. I. 43 The. .lowest degree is emoltcs- 
cence. 1B47 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ernolliate (/inflict), v. [f. L. emollT-re to 
soften, f. e intensive + mollis soft + -ate.] leant. 
To soften, render effeminate. 

1802-17 Pinkerton Geog. (W.), Emolliatcd by four cen- 
turies of Roman domination. 184710 Craig; and in mod. 
Diets. 

t Emo’lliative, a. Obs. - rare- 1 , [f. as 
prec. + -ATivn.] That tends to soften, assuage, 
relax. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. jtS The rceale..of the three- 
nioncth com ii more moist and cmollintivc. 
t Emorilid, a. Obs.— 0 [atl. L. emollid-us, 


(? erroneous reading) -Livy XXXiv. xlvii.] Soft, 
tender, nice, effeminate. 

1656 in Blount Glosscgr. 31731 in Bailey. 1775 m Ash. 
Emollient (/m^‘li f ent), a. and sb. Med. Also 
7 eraolent, 8-9 emolient. [f. L. cmollient-em, 
pr. pple. of emolli-rc to soften, f. e intensive + 
mollis soft.] 

A. adj. That has the power of softening or 
relaxing the living animal textures. Also fig. 

1643 J- Steer tr. Exfer. Chyrurg. viL 29, 1 use emolent 
Medicines. 1655 Culpepper, Cole & Rowland Kiverius 
x. iii. 289 A Decoction of Emollient Herbs. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 135 All the emolient cataplasms 
of robbery and confiscation. 1853 Mrs. Browning Pro met h . 
Bd. Poet. Wks. (1850) 1. 161 Mixtures of emollient remedies. 
1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 26 A large emollient poultice is 
applied to the vesicated surface. 

B. sb. A softening application. Chiefly in pi. 
Alsoy^f. 

1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 13 Lay not on the scarified 
place emollients. 1667 Decay CJtr. Piety xix. § 13 (1683)368 
This pacifick purpose, as a lenitive and emollient. 1727 
Pope, etc. Art Sinking 92 The emollients and opiats of 
poesy. 1875 H. Wood T/ierap. (1879) 582 True emollients 
are perfectly bland, fatty substances. 

+ £mo*lliment. Obs.~° [as if ad. L. *emolH- 
meiit-um, f. cmollire : see prec.] 1 An asswaging ’ 
(Cockeram 1623). 

Emolli'tion. ? Obs. Also 7 emolition. [as if 
ad. L. * emollition -em y n. of action f. emolli-re to 
soften.] The action of softening. Also fig. 

a 1610 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 3 Which [land]. . 
would nave, .not needed this emollition by learning. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 730 Bathing or Anointing give a Re- 
laxion or Emollition. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 53 
Powerful menstruums are made^ for its emolition. ^ 1741 
Compi. Earn. Piece 1. i. 80 Let it lie on [the corn] till it have 
sufficiently done the designed Work of Emollition. 1775 in 
Ash. 1847 in^CRAiG ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Emo'llitive, a - and sb. Med. Obs. [f. L. 
cmollit - ppl. stem of emolli-rc to soften + -ive.] 

A. = Emollient rz. 

i6ox Holland Pliny II. 137 This is generally obserued, 
that all sorts of wax be emollitiue. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 499 The herbaceous part is emollitive. 

B. = Emollient aA 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 11 Explan. of Wds. of Art, 
Emollitiues, medicines that do soften any hard swelling. 

tE’mologe, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. med.L. 
emolog-dre corrupt var. of homologdrc to confirm ; 
used techn. for ‘ to register a decree in the records 
of a (French) parliament ’.] traits . To enter or 
register as in a diary or calendar. 

1655 Digges Compl. Ambass. 186 These things, .should 
be inrolled and emologed in their Parlaments. 

Emolument (/m/rlk/ment). [ad. L. erndlii -, 
emolimentum profit, advantage ; in most Lat. 
Diets, said to be f. emoli-ri to bring out by effort. 

On this view, however, the quantity ought to be emdll - 
mentum \ ; the quantity evidenced in L. poetry points to 
derivation from emSlerc to grind out. Possibly two dis- 
tinct L. words of the same spelling may have been con- 
fused.] 

1 . Profit or gain arising from station, office, or 
employment ; dues ; Teward, remuneration, salary. 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. IV( 1830) 127 Certeyn ofTeringes 
. .and emoluments unto the said benefice due 1637-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 31 His former rents and emoluments. 
*743 J* Morris Serm. viii. 216 Believers, .deny themselves 
all the. .emoluments, .they might have injoyed here. 1803 
F. Jeffrey in Four C , Eng. Lett. 423 The concern has now 
become to be of some emolument. 1881 P. Brooks Candle 
of Lord 69 Menwho want to be scholars for the emoluments 
. .scholarship will bring. 

f 2 . Advantage, benefit, comfort. Obs. 

1633 Massinger New JVay, etc. iv. ii, Thou never hadst 
in thy house. - A piece of. .cheese. . For their [men’s] emolu- 
ment. 1704 Swirr T. Tub(fj 6 %)\. 119 That wind still con- 
tinues of great emolument in certain mysteries. 1756 
Chesterfield Lett. IV. cccxvi. 80, 1 brought it [an emetic] 
all up again to my great satisfaction and emolument. 

+ Emolume'ntal, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-al.] =next. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva Pref, Rdr., All that is laudable 
and truly emolumental. 2669 J ; Rose Eng. Vineyard Ep. 
Dcd., All that is tmely magnificent and emolumental m 
the culture of trees and fruits. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1847 
in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emolnmentary (/mpdir/me-ntari), a. [f. Emo- 
lument + -AKY.] That tends to emolument ; pro- 
fitable, beneficial, advantageous. * 

1775 Wraxall in Tour N. Europe 87 Marriage is .not 
encouraged by [any] emolumentary mark of favour. 1B88 
Daily Nnvs 22 May 6 / 5 My office is honorary rather than 
emolumentary. 

t Emong, prep, and adv. Obs. Forms: 4 
emang, 5 emaungo, -onge, -ungo, 5-7 omong. 
[variant of Among, Imong.] = Among. 

A. prep . 

f s ^ c Among i B]. a 1400-50 Alexander 4817 
And gods glorious glcme glent Vam emaungc. c t^toAvcno. 
Arthur xlvi Emungc the grete and the smalle. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur Prol. (1817) 1 Moost to !>c remembred 
emonge vs engtysdje men. 1571 Digcf-S Pan tom. t. B ij b, 
Emong Right lined figures, suche as hnue onely three sides 
are Triangles. 

B. adv. 

1440-70 [«ee Among]. 154B Forrest Pleas. Poesye 432 


That whearesoeure they shall come emonge, N 0 f 21 .. 
theare bee. .fownde. 

t Emo'nges(t, prep. Forms : 5 emaager, 
-ez, emongis, 6 -es, -s, -est. [f. prec. with advli 
genitive ending : see Amongst.] -= Amongst. 

1460-1569 [see Amongst 6]. 1495 Act is Hen. 

That the seid Robert emongis other shuld stand and be 
victed. .of High Treason. 1571 Ascham Seholem l (A~) 
37Witte is asingulergifte of God, and so most rareenjc^, 
men. 


Emony (e'mpni). Also 7 emone, emmen?. 
[aphet. f. Anemone (? taken as an emony)l\ 

1644 Vind . Dr. Featley Pref. 6 Robbing him of..Ec- 
menes or Tulips. 1657 Coles Adam in Eder: (Eritttn a-j 
Hoik), The common people call them Emoncs. 1664 R, 
Turner in Prior, Gardeners call them Emories, im 
Bailey, Anemone, the emony or wind-flower. iS 3 i u 
Devonshire Plant. it., Emony. 

Emoptoic, obs. form of Haimoftoic. 
Emorodial, obs. form of Hemorrhoidal. 
Emorogie, obs. form of Hemorrhage. 
Emoroydes, obs. f. Emerods, Hemorrhoids. 
Emortise, obs. form of Amortize. 

1598 Stow Sum', xviii. (1603) 168 The emortisinj and 
propriation of the Priorie. 

Emotion (Andaman), [ad. L. e mot ion -an, n. 
of action f. e-inovc-rc, f. <Fout + move-re to move.] 
fl. A mo\dng out, migration, transference from 
one place to another. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 3 The divers emotion 
of that people [the Turks]. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hitt 
Earth 1. (1723) 45 Some accidental Emotion.. of the Center 
of Gravity. 

f 2 . A moving, stirring, agitation, perturbation 
(in physical sense). Obs. 

1692 Locke Educ. 7 When exercise has left any Emotics 
in hts Blood or Pulse. ■ 2708 O. Bridgman in PhiL Trars . 
XXVI. 138 Thunder, .caused so great an Emotion intheAir. 
1755 Porter ibid. LX 1 X. 118 The horses rose from iter 
litter with violent emotions. 1758 Ibid. L. 647 Thewalen 
continuing in the caverns, .caused the emotion or eyth- 
quake. 1772 Monro ibid. LXII. 18 A diluted spirit of 
vitriol . . occasioned no . . emotion, a 1822 Sheixev Lcrt t 
Philos. 6 The winds of heaven mix forever With a sweet 
emotion. ^ 4 , - 

f 3 . traits f A political or social agitation; a 
tumult, popular disturbance. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. it, There were. . great stints and 
emocions in Lombardye. 1709 Addison 7Vr//rr*No.a4?ii 
Accounts of Publick Emotions, occasion’d by the » ant w 
Com. ^ 1757 Burke Abridgem. Eng. Hist.fi ks.X. 4 F 
Even in England some emotions were excited in favour ot 
the Duke [Robert of Normandy, in 1103J. ’ 

4. fig. Any agitation or disturbance of mind, 
feeling, passion ; any vehement or excited mental 


state. . ,, 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. (R.), The emotions of hu- 
manity. .the meltings of a worthy disposition. # *71* oun 
Sped. No. 432 rol hope to see the Pope.. without 
Emotions. 1762 Kames E/ern. Crit. ii. § 37 

joy of, gratification is properly called nn emotion. */ 5 
Reid Int. Pcnvcrs-i2$ The emotion raised by grand flyer 
is awful. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth, Desirous that his cm. 
lion should not be read upon his countenance. 

b. Psychology’. A mental Heeling or ac- 
tion * {e.g. of pleasure or pain, desire or aversion, 
surprise, hope or fear, etc.), as distinguished from 
cognitive or volitional states of consciousness. 
Also abstr. 1 feeling * as distinguished from t e 
other classes of mental phenomena. . 

1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 422 Sea-sickncss-. is E£ atl >’ 1 “PJJ 
the dominion of emotion. • 1841-4 Emkbsos Atf. " 
ship Wks. (Bohn) I. 8x In poetry’* .the emotions 0; al- 
ienee and complacency, .are likened to the material 
of fire. 1842 Kingsley Lett. (i 8 7 3) I. 
stilled, and the Emotions alone perform l h® ,r "* in 1 \ 0 * 
functions. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. G *'* ' !c, 
He ; .almost denounces me.. for referring ? c Fr°!l ia Tfc< 
region of Emotion. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2] their 
. .emotions of pity, wonder, sternness, stamped upo. 
countenances. 

Emotional (ftnwu-fsnal), a. [f. prec- + 

1 . Connected with, based upon, or appealing 


the icelinps or passions. . . 

1847GROTE Greece it. xvi. III. 3B5 Ever,' ;r ' p))' 1 ', 
had its own peculiar emotional influences. 

Hist. Eng. VI. 6 Uncoloured . . with the motional 
nesses of humanity. 1862 Shirley in Nufoe Ln • ' _ 
The use of emotional language. 1875 OuseLE> / ‘ 

Pref. 7 Others . . treat Music as. .only an cn l 0 . t,ona , vin .; on 
2 , Liable to emotion ; easily affected by ' n }° .i‘ 
Also in philosophical sense, chnrnctcrtren >) 
capacity for emotion. Also 


3S« ■ 


: [Mrs. 


i emotk *- 1 


nor it if 1 19 Apr. 497/1 Soul, .ceaxcs to operate * 
and appetitive soul. ^ + 

Emotionalism (/meo'Jonaliz’m). [‘• P r 
-ism.] Emotional character. Usually I" d is r ""f 
in;; sense : The habit of morbidly cultivating 
weakly yielding to emotion. 


1ES5 -p’atl Matt G. 3 Nov. 113 lively tmotfwuU® 
• ■ characteristic. 18*9 Sfectater Art- 
1, and consciously indulged | 
of sentimentalbrn pa^^ing the verge 0 } ", 


his special characteristic. 

Overstrained, 

i., passing the verge 0} 

tionalism. 1B83 L. Auuorr in Hom< flfitttouy c. »} 
religion of emotionalism (is) represented by t» !C * *» 
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Emotionalist (/m<?u*Janalist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] a. One who bases his theories of conduct 
on the emotions, b. In contemptuous use : One 
who is unwisely emotional, or who appeals (un- 
worthily) to the emotions instead of the reason. 

a 1866 J. Grote Exam . U til. Philos . iv. {1870) 62 Mill 
writes, .as if he were a mere emotionalist. 1882 J. Parker 
Apost. Life{ 1884) III. 66 Would he now he called fanatic, 
emotionalist, enthusiast? 1888 Cosmo Monkhouse in 
Academy 23 June 425/1 He is no professional emotionalist, 
making capital out of pain. 

Emotionality (imou:j9n:e'tfti). [f. as prec. + 
-ity.] Emotional character or temperament. 

1865 English)/:. Mag. Mar. 208 A high state of joyous 
emotionality. 1885 Jeaffreson Real Shelley I. 392 Allow- 
ance must be made tor Shelley’s vehement emotionality. 

Emo : tionaliza:tion. noncc-wd. [f. next + 
-ATioir.] The process of cultivating the feelings, 
or heightening the sensibility. 

1876 Maudsley Physiol. Mind. vi. 366 To bring the low 
savage to the level of the cultivated European . . a process 
of emotionalization [would be needed]. 

Emotionalize (fmuu’Janateiz), v . rare. [f. 
Emotional + -ize.] traits. To render emotional; 
make a subject for emotional talk or display ; to 
deal with emotionally. 

*879 Froude Caesar xxvi. 456 An oath with him was not a 
thing to be emotionalised away. 1882 — Carlyle I. 66 A 
pious family, where religion was not. .emotionalised. 
Emotionally (Fmumjanali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY a .] In an emotional manner; with reference 
to the emotions. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ii, Nodding emotionally. 1866 
Ch. Times 20 Feb., The Rinderpest is emotionally described 
. .as an affliction. 1874 Spurgeon Treas. Dan. Ps. xcii. 1 
IV. 263 It is good emotionally for it is pleasant to the heart. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. IV. Hi. it Passionate situations, 
which she never made emotionally her own. 

f Emo*tionate, a. nonce-wd. [f. Emotion + 
-ate.] *= Emotional 2. 

1824 James Gilchrist Etymologic Interpreter 88 We are 
essentially sentimental and emotionate. 

Emotioned (fmuu-jDnd) ppl. a. rare. [f. Emo- 
tion + -ed] Stirred by emotion. 

a 1783 J. Scott (of Amwelh Ess. Painting Wks. (1822) 
176 How all his form the emotion’d soul betrays. 

Emotionize (fmuu-Janaiz), v. rare. [f. Emo- 
tion + -ize.] trans. To stir or affect with emotion. 
1859 R. Burton in Jml. R. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 341 Wild 
races seek . . something • » to emotionize them. 1883 Wil- 
f red's Widest) II. vi. 255 Moved— touched— emotionized. 

Emotionless (fmuu-Jbnles), a , [f. as prec. 
+ -less.] Without emotion, devoid of feeling or 
passion. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 177 Brahma is., tranquil 
..emotionless. 1875 Flor. Marryat Open Sesame I. x. 
144 Her face, .struck me as strangely emotionless. 

Emotive (fmuu*tiv), a. [f. L. emot- ppl. stem 
of einove-re to move out + -ive.] 

1. t a. Causing movement ( obs .). b. Tending 
to excite or capable of exciting emotion. 

*735 Brooke Umv. Beauty iv. 121 Eternal art, Emotive, 
pants within the alternate heart. 1883 H. M. Kennedy tr. 
Ten Brink's E. E. Lit. 38 The emotive passionate quality 
of epic diction. 

2. Pertaining to the emotions, or to emotion. 

1830 Mackintosh Ellt. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 160 Distinc- 

tion between the percipient and what, perhaps, we may 
venture to call the emotive or the pathematic part of human 
nature. 1855 H. Sj'encer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 484 
Actions . . at once, conscious, rational, and emotive. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vii. lii. 492 It prepared her emotive 
nature for a deeper effect. 

b. Eminently capable of emotion, emotional. 

' 1881 Mrs. Praed Policy P. II. 30 One must feel with 
the emotive, see with the spiritual. 

Hence Exno*tively adv., emotionally. Enrotive- 
ness, the quality of being emotional. Emoti’v- 
ity, the capacity for emotion. 

1884 Athenaeum 5 Apr. 438/1 Thoughts must be emotively 
expressed before they can become poetry. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. xl, Sympathetic etnotiveness . .ran along with his 
speculative tendency. *854 Hickok Ment. Philos. 176 
Emotivity [is a] term for the capacity of feeling. 

Emove (fmirv), V. rare. Also 5 emoyve. [In 
15th c. emoytte (if this is not misread for enioyne ), 
ad. OF. emovoir ; in iSth c. directly ad. L. eino - 
vere : see Ejiotion.] trans. J* a. To move, incite 
(to an action) {obs.). b. To affect with emotion. 

a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 2 He byddes 
. . all h at base cure . . emoyue J>alre parischenes, etc. 
1748 Thomson Cast. Itidol, 1. x, Kindly raptures them 
emove. 1835 Erased s Mag. XI. 425 He for whose loss all 
gentle breasts are now emoved. 

Eanpacket (empce’ket), v. rare. [ad. Yx.'em- 
paqueter: cf. En- and Packet.] trans. To pack 

up- 

1825 Scott Betrothed xii. (1832) 106 No other woman . . 
hath such skill in empacketing clothes. ^ 

EmpsestiC (empF’stik), a. [ad. Gr. Ipnaiffrucrj 
( T *X V V) the art of embossing, f. (piraUiv to beat 
in, emboss.] In phrase Empsestic art : the art of 
embossing. 

1850 Leitch tr. Millled s Anc. Art§ 173. 152 Embossed 
silver plates with ornaments of gold riveted on them (there- 
fore works of the emp«estic art). 


Erapair, -ment, etc., obs. ff. Impair vi, etc. 

+ EmpaTe, v. Obs. [f. En- + Pale a . ; OF. 
had empalir in same sense.] trans. To make pale. 

1604 A. Scoloker Da iphantus in Arb. Garnery II. 400 The 
heart’s still perfect; though empaled the face. 16x0 G. 
Fletcher Christ’s Piet., No bloudles maladie empales 
their face. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 75 This Artificial 
Claret . . you may empale as you please. 

Empale, empalement : see Impale, -ment. 
Empall : see Em- prefix . 

Empalm, obs. form of Impalm, 

+ Enipa'nel, j b. Obs. Also 6 en-, inpanell, 
impanall, enpannell, 7 empannel. [f. next.] 
The list of jurors summoned by the sheriff. Also 
a jury so summoned. 

1501 Plumpton Com. 159 The Inpanell that . . shall passe 
agaynst you for your maner of Kenalton. Ibid. 161, I have 
sent you part the names of the enpannell. *568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 630 The Maior .. began to call the empanels. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. § 9. 228 May not Christ be per- 
mitted . . to make his challenge and exceptions against this 
so incompetent impanel ? 1775 Ash, Empannel, the list of 
jurors summoned to appear in a Court of judicature. 

Empanel, impanel (empannel), V. Forms: 
a. 5 eropanelle, 6-8 enpanel, 6-9 empannell, 
6- empanel. /3. 6-8 impannell, 6~9impannel, 
6- impanel, [a. AF. empane.llc^r, f. en- (see En-) 
+ panel (see Panel).] 

trans. To enter (the names of a jury) on a panel 
or official list ; to enrol or constitute (a body of 
jurors). Hence Empa*nelled ppl. a. 

[1383 Act j Rich. II c. 7 Le meschief qavient as diverges 
gentz du roialme queux sont empanellez & retournez devant 
les Justices.] 

a. 1487 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 404 The seid seriaunt em- 
panelle no man to be in gret inquest. 1548 Cranmer 
Catech. 59 It is not nowe necessarie to empanel a quest. 
x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiii. § 71 The King, .sent . . 
certaine Londoners . . to be there empanelled for Quests of 
Inquirie. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Vcrtue of Tayle Wks. 
11. 128/1 A Jury here of Anagrams, you see , . empanneld. 
17.. Burke Libel Bill (R.\ Jurors duly empanneiled and 
sworn. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. 82 A jury empanelled 
in each hundred. * 

fi. 1514 Fitzherb. fust. Peas {1538^ 89 b, Persons im* 
panellyd by the . . justices, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xlvi, To 
side this title is impannelled A quest of thoughts, all ten- 
nants to the heart. 1761 Churchill Rescind Poems (1763) 
I. 8 Twelve sage impannell'd Matrons. 1788 Burns Let. 
P. Hill 1 Oct., Were I impannelled one of the author’s 
jury. 1868 Milman St. Pauls vii. 137 A jury was .. im- 
pannelled to ascertain boundaries. 

Empanelling (emparneliq), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
+ -1NG 1 .] The action of the vb. Empanel. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 392 By crafte of enpanellynge. 
1549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 143 The Iudge at 
the enpanelynge of the queste, hadde hys graue lookes. XB85 
Pall Mall G. 11 May 8/r They watched with great keen- 
ness the empanelling of the jury. 

Empanelment (empre'nelment). [f. as prec. 
+ -ment.] = prec. 

1883 Sal. Rev. LV. 519 With every fresh empanelment the 
risk of this is renewed. X887 library Mag. (New York) 
Apr. 531/1 After a definite period of empanelment. 

t Empa*nnel, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- + Panel, 
pack-saadle.] trans. To put a pack-saddle upon. 

1620 Shelton Quix. m. ii. I. 227 Good betide him that 
freed us from the pains of empannelling the grey Ass. x88i 
Duffield Don Quix. II. 326 Saddle Rozinante, and em- 
pannel thine ass. 

Empanoply, empaper : see Em- prefix. 
Emparadise, var. of Imparadise v. 
Emparchment : see Em- prefix . 

+ Empa’re, v. Obs. [ad. OF. emparer in same 
sense.] trans. To furnish, adorn. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 My sone mercure. .take thy 
wynges empared with fedders. 
tEmpa*rel, sb. Obs. rare In 5 enparel 
[altered form of Apparel ; see En-.] = Apparel. 

cj 420 Anters of Arthur xx ix, Hur enparel was a-praysut 
with princes of my}te. 

t Empa*rel, v. Obs. Also 6 empareilo [al- 
tered form of Apparel v. ; see En-.] trans. To 
equip, array. 

1480 Caxton Chron . 243 Shlppes that were ful wel arrayd 
and emparalled and enarmed. 1557 T. Paynell Barcklaye’s 
Bat. of Jugurth 21 He assembled & empareiled an army. 
Empark, var. of Impark v. 

Emparl(e, emparlance : see Imparl, -ance. 
t Empa-rley, v. Obs. rare — L [f. En- + Par- 
ley ; cf. OF. emparler , Imparl.] intr. To parley. 

1 600 Holland Livy xxvm. xxxv. 695 They met for to em- 
parley and commune together. 

Empart, obs. form of Impart. 

Empash, -ment, obs. Sc. forms of Impeach to 
hinder. Impeachment hindrance, 
t Enipa'Sm. Med. Obs. rare, [as if ad. Gr. 
*€fxiraafia, regularly f. tp.naoactv to sprinkle on.] 

1. ‘ A perfumed powder to be sprinkled on the 
body to restrain sweating or to destroy its smell * 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1657 To^w.\v.S(xn Renmts Disp. 201 The Jess affinity falling 
in the denominations of Empasm and Diapasm. 1775 in 
Ash. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

2. (See quot.) 

1657 Phys. Diet., Empasms, medicinal pouders used to 


allay inflamations, and to scarifie the extremity of the 
skin. 1678 in Phillips. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

II Empa'Sma. Mat. Oils.- 0 [mod.L., f. as 
prec.] = Empasm i. 

1708 in Kersey.^ 175* in Chambers Cycl. i860 in Mayne 
Exp. Lex. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Empassion, -ate, -ment : see Impassion, etc. 
Empaste : see Impaste. 
f Empa'tron, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 enpa- 
trone. [f. En- + Patron.] trans. To stand in 
the relation of patron to ; to patronize. 

1597 Shaks. Loved s Compl. 224, For these of force must 
your oblations be, Since I their Aulter, you enpatrone me, 
Empawn, obs. var. of Impawn v. 

Empeach, obs. var. of Impeach v. to hinder, 
accuse, and sb. hindrance, accusation. 

Empearl, var. Impearl, to adorn as with pearls, 
t Empei’ral, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Gr. e far up- 
os (see Emfiric) + -al] = Empirical. 

1587 Harmar tr. Bezds Sermons 421 (T.) Empeirall prac- 
tices, who use the medicines which they call narcoticall. 

Empenitent, obs. form of Impenitent a. 
t Empeo-ple, ». Obs. Also en-, impeoplo. 
[f. En- + Peopee.] 

1. trans. To fill with people, populate. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Lopes de Castanheda's Hist. Disc. 
E. Indies 140 b, He was desirous to encrease and enpeople 
his Citie. 1583 Stubbes Auat. Abus. 11. 31 Before the world 
was impeopled. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 
24 But we now know 'tis very well empeopled. 1631 Celes- 
tina xviii. 181 What does impeople Church-yards but it? 

2. nonce-use. To establish as the population. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 56 And gan enquere . . what un- 

knowen nation there empeopled were. 1775 in Ash. X847 
in Craig ; and in mod Diets. 

Hence Empeo’pled///. a. 

1855 Singleton Virgil ^ I. 164 Libya's shepherds . . And 
their empeopled kraals with scattered roofs. 

+ E’mperale. Obs. rare— 1 . [Corrupt form of 
emperial , Imperial : see Hu Cange s. v. impe- 
rialist A coin of an emperor. 

a 1400 Octouian 1911 For emperales that were not smale 
I bought hym. 

+ Empera'lity. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 empera- 
Jyte. [var. of Imperial! ty ; cf. prec.] = Empire. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lix. i, Able he was. .To haue ruled 
all the emperalyte. 

t Empe'ratrice. Obs. rare— 1 . [A 16th c. 
form ot *imperatrice , a. Fr. impdralriee , ad. L. 
imperdtrlc-em , fem. of imperdtor : see Emperor.] 
= Empress. 

1542 Henry VIII Declar. 201 Dauid Kyng ofScottis did 
homage to Matilde the Emperatrice. 

Emperess(e, obs. var. of Empress. 
Emperialp(e, obs. form of Imperial a. 
tEmpe'rial, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 empe- 
rialle. [f. emperial , Imperial a .] trans. To give 
a lordly or magnificent appearance to. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 133 
Emperialle by Cuppeborde with Siluer & gild fulle gay. 

Emperic, -al, obs. ff. Empiric, -al. 

Emperice, obs. form of Empress. 

Emperil, obs. form of Imperil. 

+ Exnpe'riment. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OY.cm- 
pirement deterioration, f. empirer to make worse ; 
cf. Empyre v . and -ment.] The action of getting 
worse, of ‘ breaking up’ physically. 

1674 Coifed. Poems , To Flatmart, The minds incurable 
disease, That (till the last Emperiment) expects no ease. 

Emperious, obs. var. of Imperious a. 
f Empe’risll, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 empe- 
ryssho, emperyshe. [app. f. F. empirer, on the 
erroneous analogy of words like embellish ; after- 
wards perh. associated with Perish.] 
trans. To make worse, impair, enfeeble. Hence 
EmpeTishing///. a. 

1530 Palscr. 531 It is not utterly marred, but it is soreem- 
perysshed. 1545 T. Raynold Womans Book Y 5 The weedes . . 
wyll defourme and emperysshe the good grace of them. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., I deeme thy braine emperished 
bee Through rustie elde. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 68, 
Rather .. then inward cm perishing famine should too vn- 
timely inage thee. 

+ Empe’rishxnent. Obs. [f. prec. + -ment.] 
Impairment, injury. 

1545 Raynold Womans Book Y 6 Without any empe- 
risshement of theyr helth. 

+ E’mperize, V. Obs. rare . [f. Empery + -ize.] 

a. trans. To rule as an emperor ; to lord it over. 

b. intr. Const, over. Hence E’mperizing ppl. a. 

1598 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 167 He thought it 

greater . . ’ore Kings to emperize. 1609 Hey wood Bril. 
Troy Proem, The Apocalip Magog shall., Emperise the 
world. 1601 Chester Love’s Mart, cci, True loue is Troths 
sweete emperizing Queene. 

f E mperly, a. Obs. rare— 1 * [f. Emper-or + 
-ly.] = Imperial. 

1500-25 Virgilius in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) II. 23 He 
saw his unkell . . in his emperly stole. 

Emperor (e-mparai). Forms: 3 emperere, 
3-$ emperour(e, (3 amperur, aumperour, 4 
emparour, ‘ -ur, empere, emperore, -ure, eem- 
perour, 5 eraperowre), 5 -6 emproure, -ure, (6 
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emporour, empowr, empoure, -pre-,-prioure), 
(4 imparour, -ur, imperur, -owr, 4-6imperour), 
4, 6- emperor. [The ME. cmferere, emperoure, 
are respectively ad. OF. cmpercrc{s (nom. case) 
and empereor (oblique case):— L. mipera'tor, im- 
perdto'rcm, agent-noun f. imperarc to command. 

The L. imperator, orig. denoting in genera! the holder 
of a chief military command, became in the period of the 
Roman republic a title of honour, bestowed on a victorious 
general by the acclamation of the army on the field of battle. 
This title was afterwards conferred by the senate on Julius 
Ctesar and on Augustus, with reference to the military 
powers with which the chief of the state was invested * and 
in accordance with this precedent it was adopted by all the 
subsequent rulers of the empire except Tiberius and Clau- 
dius. In post-classical Latin it became the chief official 
designation of the sovereign, being interpreted in the sense 
of ‘absolute ruler’ (in Greek avroKparup). In this sense it 
continued to be applied to the rulers of the Western and 
Eastern Roman empires until they severally came to an 
end. In a.d. 8oo when the Western empire was nominally re- 
vived, the Frankish king Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was crowned by the pope with the title of imperator , 
Implying that he was invested with the same supremacy 
over European monarchs that the rulers of the earlier 
Roman empire had possessed. The title continued to be 
borne by his successors, the heads of the ‘Holy Roman 
Empire' (popularly the * Empire of Germany') down to its 
extinction in 1806. The Romanic (and hence the English) 
forms of the word were originally applied to the sovereigns 
of the Eastern empire, to those of the Romano-Germanic 
empire, and historically to those of the earlier Roman 
empire. For subsequent extensions of meaning (common 
to English with the Romanic langs.), see below in sense 3.] 

1 . The sovereign of the -undivided Roman Em- 
pire, or of the Western or Eastern Empire. 

izxzzs After. R. 244 puruh Julianes heste be Amperur. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21277 (Cott.) In august time, }>e Imparour, 
Was vs born vr sauueour. c 1300 St. Margarete 23 Liper was 
pemperor Diocletian. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4089 He 
sal be last emparour pat pare sal be. 1388 Wyclif Matt. 
xxii. 21 5elde 3e to the emperoure tho thingis that ben the 
emperouris. 1480 Caxton Chron'. Eng. iv. (1520) 27 b/2 He 
was commaunded by the letter of themperoure to come to 
Rome. 1549 Cotupi. Scot. 25 Marcus antonius vas venquest 
be the empriour agustus. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
36 Baldwin had before married Emanuel the Greek Em- 
perors neece. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 431 Rome, 
under her emperours, united the evils of both systems. 1833 
Cruse Eusebius iv. x. 237 This emperor [Adrian] having 
finished his mortal career. 

2 . The head of the Holy Roman Empire, also 
styled of Almaigne or Germany. 

# In German documents Kaiser (the Teutonic form of the 
imperial name Cxsar) was used in this sense, and is there- 
fore regarded as the German equivalent of * emperor’. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724)486 The aumperour Frederic, & the 
king Philip of France AUe hit wende to Ierusalem. c 1450 
Guy Wanv. (C.) 4205 Therfore y sey yow, syr emperere. 
1529 Rastell Pastyme (1811)81 Philyppe Auguste, .wanne 
a great battell agaynst Otton the emperour. 4:1552 Bale 
A*. Johan 1 My granfather was an empowr excelent. 2625 
Stow Annalcst 61/x His lordship., taking leaue of the Em- 
perour, departed from Vienna. 2735 Oldmixon Hist. Eng., 
Geo. /, vi. 763 The Treaty of Vienna between the Emperor 
and King of Spain. 2804 [see 3]. 1873 Bryce Holy Rom. 

Empire (ed. 4) xii. 286 No act of sovereignty is recorded to 
have been done by any of the Emperors in England. 

3 . In wider sense, as a title of sovereignty con- 
sidered superior in dignity to that of ‘king \ 

In the Middle Ages, and subsequently, the title was often 
applied to extra-European monarchs ruling over wide terri- 
tories. We still speak of the Emperors of China, Japan, 
Morocco, and historically of the Mogul Emperors of India 
and the Emperor of the Aztecs. Since the early part of 
the 16th c. the title has been used as the equivalent of the 
Russian Tzar (see Czari. The Sultans of Turkey (who 
assumed the style of Keisar-i-Rum , ‘Cmsar of Rome', as 
successors of the Byzantine emperors) were occasionally 
spoken of as emperors. Until the present century ‘the 
Emperor’ always, unless otherwise interpreted by the con- 
text, denoted the ‘emperor of Germany'. But in 2804 
Napoleon I. assumed the title of ‘ Emperor of the French', 
and in the same year the emperor Francis II ‘of Germany* 
added to his other titles that of ‘Emperor of Austria’, 
which he retained when in 2806 he put an end to the Holy 
Roman Empire by his abdication. Subsequently the style 
of emperor has been adopted in several other instances. 
At present (1889) the only sovereigns so called are (apart 
from Asiatic and African potentates) those of Russia, Aus- 
tria, Germany (since 2870), and Brazil (since 1822I ; and in 
1876 the title of Empress of India was assumed by Queen 
Victoria. 

c 2400 Maundev. v. 42 The grete Cham . . is the gretteste 
Emperour .. of allc the parties be^onde. 2533-4 Act 25 
Hen. VIII, c. 22. § r The laufull Vanges and emperours of 
this realme. < 2560 Holland Crt. Vettus Prol. 122 As I have 
red of Kingis and Empreouris. x6*x Shaks. Winters T. 
111. it. iso The Emperor of Russia was my Father. 1655 
M. Carter Hon. Redrv. (x66o) 70 Yet our Kings have been 
styled Emperors, and this Realm of England called an 
Empire. 177a Sir W. Tones Ess. i. (1777) xSs Being assisted 
by the emperours of India and China. 1804 tr. Proclam, 
brands II, 11 Aug. in Ann. Reg, 695 Immediately after 
qur title of elected emperor of the Romans shall be inserted 
khat of hereditary emperor of Austria. 1836 Penny CycL 
13 3 Napoleon, by the grace of God . . emperor of the 
French. ^ Ibid. VII. 77 The government of China, .depends 
on the will . . of the reigning emperor, a 1859 Dc Quincey 
Autobiog.Sk. Wks, 1858 1. 162 note, An emperor is a prince 
uniting in his own person the thrones of several distinct 
kingdoms. 187a FarrMAN Gen. Sketch xvi. § 3. (1874) 330 
Since Buonaparte's time the title of Emperor, which once 
meant so much, has ceased to have any particular meaning, 
b. transf. and fig. 

•1 1300 Cursor M. 18179 pou ert .. sa hei wit -all, Bath ftl* 


king and emparur. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxn. 429 Ich 
wolde pat • . peers . . [were] Emperour of alle the worlde. 
02400 Rom. Rose 7217 Of all this world is emperour Gyle 
my fadir. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 2531) 7 b, In heuen, 
euery man . . shall be as an emperour. . 2598 Shaks. Merry 
IV. i.iii. 0 Thou'rt an Emperor (Cesar, Keiserand Pheazar). 
2602 — Havt. iv. iii. 22 Your worm is youronely Emperor 
for diet. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 510 Nor less Then Hells 
dread Emperour. 2697 Potter Antiq . Greece hi. xx. (2715) 
140 Neptune the Great Emperor of the Sea. 

4 . In the popular names of certain butterflies: 
Purple Emperor, f Emperor of the Woods, 
Apatura Iris ; T Emperor of Morocco, a collec- 
tors name, peri \. = Purple Emperor. 

1773 Wilkes Eng. Moths d* ButterJI. pi. 120 The Purple 
Highflier, or Emperor of the Woods. 2775 Harris Aure - 
Han pi. 3 Purple Emperor. 2788 P. Pindar (J. Wolcott) 
title , Sir Joseph Banks and the Emperor of Morocco. 28. . 
Lytton Kenelm ChiL v. v, A rare butterfly . . called the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

+ II. 5 . a. In the etymological sense = * com- 
mander’. b. Rom. Ant. As the rendering of L. 
imperator in its republican sense (now replaced by 
the Lat. word). Obs. 

c 232^ K. Alt's. 1669 The messangers Buth y-come toheore 
empens. 238. Wyclif Sel. IVks. III. 290 Oure emperoure 
Crist comaundiF c 2400 Destr. Troy 3670 pai. .ordant hym 
[Agamy non] Emperour by opyn assent. 2533 Bellenden 
Livy v. (1822) 439 [The] grete justice of thare emprioure 
Camillus. 2598 W. Phillips Linsc/toten's Trav. in Arb. 
Gamer III. 23 The ships of an ancient custom, do use to 
choose an Emperor among themselves. 2598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Ann. 1, iii. (1622) 5 [Augustus] had beene honored 
with the name of Emperour one and twenty times. 2606 
Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. iv. xiv. 90 My Captaine, and my Em- 
peror. 2742 Middleton Cicero II. vii.(i742) 193 Upon this 
success, Cicero was saluted Emperor. 

III. 6. attrib. and Comb., as emperor-king, 
-maker ; emperor-less , -like adjs. (and adv.) ; also 
t emperor-clerk, contemptuously fora lord-spiri- 
tual ; emperor-moth (Satumia pavonia minor). 

138. WycliFvSV/. Wks. III. 437 Alle degrees of “emperor 
clerkis. — Wks. (1880) 447 Of popis, ne of opere emperour 
clerkis.^ 2842 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. III. 60 The “em- 
peror-king passed through Piedmont in triumph. 2882 
Athenaeum 30 Dec. 879/2 The great-grand-nephew of the 
victor of Rossbach put an end.. to the *emperor-less period. 
2579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tim. 509/2 It is an “Emperour- 
like gouernance. 2602 Imp. Consia. Sec. Priests (1675) 54 
Thus these great Emperour-like Jesuits do speak to her 
Majesty. C1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711)6 
And emperourhke decore With diadem of pearl thy tempjes 
fair. 2581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1. xxx. (1591) 18 Prouide 
that the raskallest sort be no “Emperour-makers. 2868 
Wood Homes without H.xlv. 279 The cocoon of the common 
“Emperor Moth. 

E'mperor, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To rale over as emperor or supreme head. 

2855 Bailey Mystic 109 Seeking . . Their own names, to 
the tribes each emperor’d, To magnify. 

E*mperorshi:p. [f. Emperor + -ship.] The 
office ordignity of emperor ; the reign of an emperor. 

i575 T. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 23/1 Which ambi- 
ciously sought the Emperourship of al Italy. 2805 Month. 
Mag. XX. 147 Between the battle of Actium and the ac- 
ceptance of the emperorship. 2882 Atheneeum 25 Feb. 247 
The last dozen years of his emperorship. 

+ Empe’rson, v. nonce-wd* In 6 enperson. 
[f. En- + Person.] trans. To unite with one’s 
personality. 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse ' 86 Christes body is not enpersoned 
in us, notwithstanding it is enbodied to us. 

Empery (e*mperi), sb. Now only poet, or 
rhetorical. Forms: 3-7 emperie, -ye, (6 em- 
bery, empory), 7-9 empiry, -ie, (7 empyrie), 
6- empery. Cf. Impery. [a. OF. emperie (Littre 
s.v. empire ), ad. L. imperium Empire.] 

+ 1 . The status, dignity, or dominion of an em- 
peror. Obs. 

2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 85 He |>er forfi com. And wende 
toward Rome to wynne J?e emperie. 2563-87 Foxe A . M. 
(1596) 8/2 The excellence of the Romane emperie did ad- 
vance the popedom of the Romane bishop aboue other 
churches. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 201 Thou shall obtaine 
and aske the Emperie. 

b. In wider sense : Absolute dominion. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. *1. 21 Ryches, 
honoure and emperye. 2592 Drayton in Farr S. P. Eliz. 
(i845) I. 132 The only God of emperie and of might. 
x£99 Sjiaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 226 Ruling in large and ample 
Empcne, Ore France, a 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 11 
All Victories and Emperies gained by War. 2655 Jnn. 
Taylor .Guide Dez'ot. (1719) 138 Sets us free From the un- 
godly Empirie Of Sin, 28x2 Scott Trienn. m.xxv, Coin’d 
badge of empery it [the gold] bare. 2832 T. Wilson Uni- 
more vi. 291 Every Passion in its empery both laugh Re- 
morse to scorn. 2882 G. Macdonald in Good Words 154 
A wider love of empery. 

+ c. In the sense of L. imperium : The autho- 
rity with /which an officer or magistrate has been 
lawfully invested ; legitimate government. Obs. 

cx 374 Chaucer Boeth. 51 pilke dignitee pat men clepih ]»e 
emperie of considers. 261 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. 
(1632) 504 To introduce that free Empery. 264* Bkidce 
Wound. Consc. Cured $ 1. jo If a Prince should .. change 
the form of the Common-weale from Empery to Tyranny. 
2 . a. The territory ruled by an emperor, b. In 
wider sense : The territory of an absolute or power- 
ful ruler ; also fig. 

2550 Coke Eng. \ Fr. Herald (1B77) $ <0 Constantyne 
i ..conquered the whole empery. 1601 R. Johnson Ktngd. 


g Cornmw. 33 A larger Empery hath not be fall r ,. r 
Christian potentate. 16x2 Speed Theat. Gt. BrnTxm 
(2614! 57A Alfred or before him Offa shared the opcadt-'- 
of their emperie into Principalities. 1820 Keais 
11. 36 A want Of something more, more than her erape^W 
joys. 1833 H. Coleridge Poems 1. 62 ’Tis all thy or 4," '£>' 
all thy empery’. 

T Empery, V. Obs. >are-'. [f. prec. S M 
inlr. To exercise supreme power; to lord ii. 
Const, upon. 

2502 Arnolde Chron . (1811) 160 Alsoo emp’rynj vv- 
ful many cristen lordis. , ’ ‘ 

Empesche, -sshe, obs. IT. Impeach to hinder, 
f Empe'St, v. Obs. Also impest, [ad. ft. 
anf ester ; cf. Es- and Pest.] trans. To infect 
with pestilence. 

2655 H. Lkstrange K. Charles 7 London being 
pested with a . . furious contagion, a 2748 Cut Pm 
Epistles, Imit. Spenser (1810), Ne bitter dole impest d* 
passing gale. 

f Empe'ster, W. Obs. rare. Also im-. [ai 
OF . enipestrer (Fr. empetrer), also empashmr tc 
hobble a horse while feeding, f. on late L. type 
*i>npastoriarc, f. in- in + fastorinm (It .feutejr 
tether for a horse, f. ytard . (ppl. stem fast-) ta 
feed. (See the aphetic form Pesteb.)] 
trans. To entangle. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 200 To extricate oar iv 
closure within any maze of empestered errors, xfiix Cotcl, 
Empestrb, impestered, intangled. 

Empetrous (e - mpftras), a. Zcol. [f. Gr. <V 
Ttirp-os growing on rocks + -ous.] ‘ A term ap- 
plied to animals like the seal, which have such 
short members or limbs that they lie directly upoa 
the ground ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Empeyre, obs. f. Impair v. 
f E rnplianist. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. ly 
epanar-ris informer.] An informer, professional spy. 
a 1631 Dohne A risteas (1833) 105 You meant the Emptaa- 
ists, where the Margin says. .false reporters or Spies. 

|| Emphase (anfaz), sb. rare. The Fr. fom 
of Emphasis. (Defined by Littre ‘ exaggeratioa 
in expression, tone, voice, or gesture’.) 

i88a Symonds in Macm. Mag. 323 We long.. for lest 
cm/ttase. Ibid. 327 The habitual emphase of his style. 

t Empha’se, v. Obs. (? nonce-wd.) [f. £*- 
PHAK-is J trans. ? To lay emphasis upon. 

1631 B. Jottson Ne hi tun it. t. (r6ga) 728, 1.. bid you most 
welcome. Lady F. And I believe your most, my pretty 
Boy, Being so emphased by you. . 

Emphasis (e-mfasis). PI. emphases, [a. I- 
emphasis, a. Gr. (fKpaais (in senses I and 7 below), 
f. ifi<paivtiv, mid. voice iiupalyioOai, f. ir 

in + (pair- uv to show, cpatveoOac to appear.] 

I. The rhetorical sense, and senses derived from it. 
■(• 1 . (The Gr. and Lat. sense.) The use of lan- 
guage in such a way as to imply more than is 
actually said; a meaning not inherent in the words 
used, but conveyed by implication. Obs. 

[Quintilian illustrates the meaning of ‘ emphasis 'by the 
manner in which Virgil indicates the vast size of the Cyclop 
by saying that he ‘ lay along the cavern'.] - 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 194 [Stde-fiele, to- 
phasis, or the Renforcer] To jnforce the sence of anythin? 
by a word of more than ordinary cfficacie . . [the wrantn* 
of which] is not apparent, but, as it were, secret Iv con vcy«- 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 215 The Lord of*' 13 . 1 
in the emphasis of an Hebrew article was Christ. 1704 
Harmer Obscru. iii. 8 There might be an emphasis in 
words of Moses, which has not of late been at alhinderstooa. 

b. Special or important significance tn a worn 
or phrase (cf. 4). , 

x6xz Brinsley Lud. Lit. 213 Let them also be taught., 
in what word the Emphasis lyeth. 

2 . Vigour or intensity of statement or expre^ 
sion. Now felt as transf. from 4. . . . 

1573 G. Harvey Lett. -BE (1884) 32 The veri caU5l V* • 
knew fully as wel as mi self, with a good iarg ^ n )P n ) 
I warrant you. 121619 Fotherdy Athtom, it. XU :. ; , 

To expresse, with a greater Emphasis, the inCT^oiuxc po 
of Musick. 1685 Stillingfl. Grig Brit. 11. 5 * 
doth add the greater Emphasis to nis Argument. xBJ9 
QutNCEY Recoil. Lakes Wks. II. o She ceased to cMIer* 
notice by the emphasis of her solicitations. t y f 


Voltaire (1BS6) 122 He is the most trenchant wntCT»n • 
world, yet there is not a sentence of strained empnas 
overwrought antithesis, _ , _j 

+ b. concr. An emphatic expression. Obs. rjxrr • 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 1. v. 67 Be choak’d with sue- 
another Emphasis. 

3 . Intensity or force of feeling, action, etc. , 
1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 278 What is he, who^e ^ 

Beares such an Emphasis ? a 1667 Cowley Olweri.ro • 

(17x0) II. 655 It is only an Emphasis and E* agger# ‘ , 
their Wjckedncss. 2670 D. Lloyd State Worthies ** 
emphasis of misery, to be too soon happy. 

Task v. 7 Are they not . . by nn emphasis of ml rts • 

1876 Geo. Euot Dan . Der.l.x. 181 

all the worse for its apparent emphasis of intention- 

4 . Stress of voice laid on a word or phras 
indicate that it implies something more than, * 
different from, what it normally express^, 
simply to mark its importance. (Cf. qnot. * 

in j b.) 

1613 R. C. Table A iph. (cd. 3) Emphasis, a fora.^5 V 

7. 1748 J. Mahon Elecu t . 26 When ^ t 

liailar Word in a Sentence, it 1* called r.n-p- 


pressing.^ 
any pari tail 
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*775 T. Sheridan Led . Art Reading i. § 3 Mark the pauses 
and emphases bv the new signs. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 
ITr, Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than usual, that, etc. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 15 The emphasis is wrongly 
placed. 

b. Manner of placing the ‘ emphasis * in speak- 
ing or reading. 

1725 Bp. Derry in Ellis Orig. Lett . n. 450 IV. 338 Upon 
the Delivery of the enclosed speech from the Throne (which 
was done with as graceful an emphasis as I ever heard). 

5 . transf. ‘Stress’ laid upon, importance as- 
signed to, a particular fact or idea. 

1687 R. L’Estrange Anszv. Diss. 37 A Flower not to be 
pass’d over without an Emphasis. _ 1805 Med. Jrnl. XIV. 
dr My laying emphasis on the previous effect of the vaccine 
inoculation. 1847 Emerson RePr. Men, Goethe Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 384 The emphasis of conversation, and of public 
opinion, commends the practical man. 1870 — Soc. fySolit. 
Wks, (Bohn) III. 49 Let not the emphasis of hospitality lie 
in these things. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola(tSBo) I. l.xvi. 222 
A slight matter, not worth dwelling on with any emphasis. 

6. Prominency, sharpness of contour. 

1872 Blackie Lays High l . Introd. 22 You never saw a 
Ben rising bolt upright with a more distinct emphasis. 
1877 — Lang. # Lit. Scot. Highl.Thc hones which mark the 
features, .lose their emphasis. 1885 Harped s Mag. Mar. 
526/2 An. .oriel -window, the base of which is formed by a 
gradual emphasis of the brick wall. 

t IX. 7 . An optical illusion, mere appearance. 
Obs. rare — 1 . 

1653 Wharton Disc. Comets Wks. (1683) 156 Some think 
Comets, .a meer Emphasis or Apparency. 

Emphasize (e’mfasaiz),^. Also -ise. [f. Em- 
phas-is + -ize.] trans. To impart emphasis to 
(anything) ; to lay stress upon (a word or phrase 
in speaking) ; to add force to (speech, arguments, 
actions, etc.) ; to lay stress upon, bring into 
special prominence (a fact, idea, feature in a re- 
presentation, etc.). 

1828 in Webster. 1845 Dickens Cricket on Hearth iii. 
(Househ. ed.) 106 This philanthropic wish Miss Slowboy 
emphasized with various new raps and kicks at the door. 
1855 W. A. Nicholls Nat. Draw. Master 8. Accustoming 
the hand to emphasize strokes in every possible variety of 
manner. 186 . Thackeray Filz-Boodle's Prof. Misc. Works 
IV. 18 My conversion made some noise, .being emphasised 
as it were by this fact. 1865 Tylor Early Hist . Man. iii. 
44 Gesticulation goes along with speech to. .emphasize it. 
z86p Ousels Y Counterp . xix. 756 When the change to the 
tonic, or dominant . . is emphasized, .by a longer note than 
the rest. 1877 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 432 The Present 
with . . Its indistinctness emphasized. 1882 Howells in 
Longm. Mag. I. 45 The spruces and firs .. emphasise the 
nakedness of all the other trees. 1883 Froude Short Stud. 
IV. 11. iv. 2isThe emphasis of phrases may remain, but the 
point emphasised has been blunted. 

Hence E'mphasized ppl. a. 

1855 W. A. Nicholls Nat. Drawing Master 8 The pro- 
duction of emphasized strokes. 1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. 
Leigh 11. 884 And talked with measured, emphasised reserve. 

+ E*mphasy, Also 7 emphasie [as if. a, Gr. 
*Z(i<pa(T'ia, f. cfx<pa - : see EwpHASrs.] = Emphasis. 

16x2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 55 Or else for more em- 
phasie, that is, for speaking more significantfy. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 1692 in Coles. 

Emphatic (emfire’tik), a. [ad. Gr. ^upariK-os 
(var. of eiupavTtubs), f. €mpa(v - : see Emphasis.] 
Characterized by, or imparting, emphasis. 

1 . Oflanguage, modes of statement or representa- 
tion ; also of tones, gesture, etc.: Forcibly ex- 
pressive. 

1708 Kersey, Emphatick, utter’d with a grace, significant, 
forcible. 17x2 Addison Sped. N o. 3 63 r 4 The intercession of 
the Messiah is conceived in very Emphatic sentiments and 
Expressions. 1734 tr. Ro/tin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 . 111. 249 
An emphatic emblem. _ 1836 J. Gilbert C/tr. Atonem. viii. 
(1852) 227 The emphatic representation of Scripture. _ 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. III. 221 He declared in the 
most emphatic manner, that it was a. .duty to oppose the. . 
Turks. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxxix. 405 An em- 
phatic passage of. .vEschylus, 

b. Of a word or syllable : That bears the stress 
in pronunciation, f Also (rarely) as qua si- t/). in 
pi. — ‘ emphatic syllables \ 

1815 J. Grant in Month. Mag. XXXIX. 118 The same 
care . . the moderns devote to that of their emphatics and 
unemphatics. 1837-9 ^ Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) I. 29 The 
accented or . . emphatic syllables. _ 

C. Gram. Emphatic particle : one used to im- 
part emphasis to the portion of the sentence in 
which it occurs. Emphatic state : an inflexion of 
the sb. in Aramaic, having a function somewhat 
resembling that of the definite article. 

2 . Of persons : That expresses himself with 
emphasis of voice, gesture, or language. 

1760 R. Lloyd Actor Wks. (1774) I. x6 None emphatic can 
that actor call. Who lays an equal emphasis on all. 1781 
Cowper Conversation 269 The emphatic speaker dearly 
loves to oppose, In contact incontenient, nose to nose. 
1837 Dickens Picknv. (1847) 272/1 The business, .was com- 
menced by a little emphatic man. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. 
Holt (1868) 29 Mr. Lingon was equally emphatic. 

3 . Of actions or their effects : Strongly marked, 
forcible, ‘telling’. 

1846 Prescott Ferd, % Is. I. xi. 449 Still more emphatic 
honours were conferred on the Count de Cabra. ^ 2872 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 2 One of the emphatic manifesta- 
tions of some portion of the minds of men. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot.W. Ixx. 1991'hey threatened to show their opinion 
in emphatic shape. 


Emphatical (emfe-tikal), a. rare in mod. use. 
Also 7 emphaticall. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

+ 1 . That implies more than is directly expressed ; 
allusive, suggestive. (Cf. Emphasis i.) Obs. 

a X555 Latimer Scrvi. <5- i?c7/i.(r845) 274 Chrysostom hath 
many figurative speeches and emphatical locutions, a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 24 The expression of Scripture is 
more emphatical than is commonly apprehended. 1702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 337 Great things must be delivered plainly, an 
emphatical tone would spoil all. 1775 Adair Avier. Ind. 
56 It is an emphatical and emblematical term to express 
evil, by the negative of good. 

2 . Of speech or writing: Strongly expressive, 
forcible, pointed. Of a word : That has special 
importance in the sentence ; hence, that receives 
the stress in pronunciation. 

1577 Harrison England n. xxv. 1. 362 Hir owne image 
and emphaticall superscription. 1630 Brathwait Eng. 
Genii. (1641) 221 This.. forced from that.. Father this em- 
phaticall discourse. 1713 Guardian No. 79 The emphatical 
expression of praise and blame. 1748 J. Mason Elocut.26 
And the emphatical Words.. in a Sentence are those which 
carry a Weight or Importance in themselves. x8x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 288 Used so many and such 
emphatical terms to impress a belief, that, etc. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. I. 185 Other words, .may begin with 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphatical. 

+ b. That is designated emphatically or ‘ par 
excellence Obs. 

1644-52 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vii. iv. (1821) 348 The time of 
that emphatical revelation of the great mystery of God. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus II. 500 The Emphaticall 
decussation or fundamental figure. 1758 S. Hayward Sena. 

xvi. 484 The day of Christ’s appearance is. .the emphatical 
day. 

+ c. Of or pertaining to emphasis. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.v 11. x. 357 They were mis- 
taken in the Emphaticall apprehension. 

3 . Of actions, sentiments, etc. : Forcible, strongly 
marked. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anew. Osar. 436 We.. apply., 
improper and^ borrowed speeches to make the matter seem 
more emphaticall. 1765 Law tr. Behmett's Myst. Magnum 
xxxii. (1772) 168 Here we have a very excellent and em- 
phatical example, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II. 
iv. 273 Musicians . . wno . . ornament their persons m the 
most emphatical manner. 1805 Foster Ess. i. vii. 108 
Some . . brand of emphatical reprobation. 

4 . Of a person : That uses emphasis in speech or 
action ; that speaks or acts in a pointed and forcible 
manner. 

1606 Sir. G. Goosccappc i._i, in Bullen Old PI. III. 10 
My Captaine is the Emphaticall man.^ X631 Gouge God s 
Arrows v. i. 375 In setting downe this he is also very em- 
phaticall. 1040 Milton Eikott. 31 On this Theam the King 
was emphatical and elaborate. 1678 T. Jordan Tri. Load. 
in Heath Grocers' Comp, (1869) 528 Pleased with . . the 
promptitude of the emphatical speaker. 1831 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) II. 237 Dame Ute bids her not be too emphatical. 

+ 11 . 5 . [cf. Emphasis 7.] Of colours: Merely 
apparent, illusory. Obs. 

X646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. ix. 322 That there is an 
emphaticall or apparent rednesse in one. 1663 Boyle Colours 
(J.), Emphatical colours are light itself modified by refrac- 
tions. 1708 Kersey, Emphatical or apparent colours, those 
which are often seen in clouds ; before the Rising, or after 
the setting of the Sun, etc. X721-X800 in Bailey. 

Emphatically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly. 2 ] 

1 . In an emphatic or forcible manner or sense ; 
with emphasis ; decidedly, decisively. 

1584 Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) 69 Saying empheti- 
callie, he determined. 1628 Earle Microcosm. r. lvi. 152 And 
then they emphatically rail, and are emphatically beaten. 
1663 Cowley Verses <$- Ess. ( 1669) 128 The Rich poor Man’s 
Emphatically Poor. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 147 T 2, 1 heard 
the Service read.. so emphatically, and so fervently. 1756 
Burke Vital. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 9 It is always so; 
but was here emphatically so. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 
I. 258 Striking his cane emphatically on the ground. 1830 
Foster in Li/e ff Corr. (1846) II. 184 The most emphatically 
evangelical piety. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) IV. 

xvii. 58 William the Tyrant, as the local historian emphati- 
cally calls him. 

+ 2 . In a pregnant manner, allusively, sugges- 
tively. Obs. Cf. Emphasis i. 

1658-9 T. Wall Char. Enemies Ch. 18 Which Samuel 
does here emphatically insinuate. 1678 Cvdxvor th Intel l. 
Syst. 410 He often useth those words also emphatically, 
for ‘ One only supreme God ’. 

+ 3 . In appearance, as opposed to 1 in reality ’ or 
* in fact * ; cf. Emphasis 7. Obs. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. v. ii. 235 What is delivered 
of their incurvitie, must., bee taken Emphatically, that is, 
not really but in appearance. 1679 Plot Staffordsh . (1686) 
127 Not emphatically, like the colours in a glass Prisme. . 
but solidly and genuinly. 1775 in Ash. 

+ Empha’ticalness. Obs. rare. [f. Empha- 
tical a. + -ness.] The quality of being empha- 
tical ; = Emphasis 2. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) x 66 Now this 
could not he expressed in more emphaticalness of words, 
x 668 Jer. Collier Several Discourses (1725) 246 But then 
Vis imply’d in the Emphaticalness of the Expression. 

Emphisode : see Emphysode. 

Empholite (e-mftfbiD. Min. [f. (by Igel- 
strom 1883) Gr. to lurk in + -ite.] 

Hydrous silicate of alumina, found in Sweden in 
minute radiated crystals. 

1883 Anter. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. m. XXVI. 156 Empholite. 
occurs mixed with cyanite, and in cavities in schistose 
dareornite. 


Emphractic (emfne-ktik), a, and si. Med. 
[ad. Gr. iiuppaKTucis, {. epippar tco* to obstruct.] 

A. adj. Having power to obstruct. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

B. sb. A medicine which shuts up the pores of 
the skin. 

*678 in Phillips (Emphrastical in 3706). 1775 in Ash. 

184 7 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ jEmphraxtical, a. Med. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -al.] = prec. adj. 

X657 Tomlinson Ret ton's Disp. 124 All are not em prac- 
tical or such as fill the pores with their lentor. 

Emphrensy, obs, var. Enfbenzy. 

|| Emphysema (emfisrma). Med. Also 
emphysem. [mod.L., a. Gr. Ificpvaqfia inflation, 
f. cptpvffa-av to puff up.] ‘ The swelling of a part 
caused by the presence of air in the interstices of 
the connective tissue * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 329 The emphysema 
or inflation thereof, which is a swelling, caused by external 
causes. 1764 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIV. 242 The dis- 
order. . was made infinitely worse by the emphysema. 1828 
Webster, Emphysema , emphysem . 1883-4 Med. Anti; 40/2 
Asthma, .accompanied by emphysema. 

Emphysematose (emfisrmatff«:s), a. Med. 
[f. Gr. eiupvaiin ar- stem of prec. + -OSE.] = next. 

1776 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 432 When I struck it with my 
finger, it returned an emphysematose sound. 

Emphysematous (emfisf-matos), a. Med. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] Of the nature of or like 
emphysema ; pertaining to emphysema. 

1764 Watson in Phil, Trans. LIV. 241 The whole sub- 
stance of the lungs was in a state truly emphysematous. 
1870 A. Flint Physiol. Matt viii. (1873) 235 Some observers 
have found the corresponding lung, .emphysematous. 

+ E’mphysode, a. Med. Obs. o-are — 1 , [ad. 
mod.L. emphysodes , a. Gr. ' ¥ kp<pv<rcobr)s character- 
ized by blisters, f. iyrpvaa-uv to puff up.] 

In Emphisode fever : transl. of Emphysodes febns 
(see quot. 1731). 

1547 Boorde Brezt. Health cxliii. 53 In Englyshe it is 
named the Emphisode fever. [1731 Bailey, Emphysodes 
febris (with Physicians) a vehement heat in fevers, which 
causes pustules and inflammation in the mouth.] 1775 in 
Ash. 

t Emphyteirciary. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. em- 
phyteusis + -ARY.] = EMPHVTEDTICARY. 

1676 R. Dixon Two. Testaments 24 They have, .right, .to 
become. .Emphyteu ciaries, Vassals, or otherwise. 

Emphyteusis (emfitizz-sis). Law. AlsoSem- 
pheuteusis. [a. L. emphyteusis , a. Gr. efKpvTtvcns 
of same meaning ; lit. * implanting f. ifupvrtv-tiv 
to implant.] ‘A perpetual right in a piece of 
land that is the property of another’ (Stubbs). 

a 16x8 Ralegh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 71 Emphyteusis is 
..a contract, whereby any moveable thing is granted, to be 
enjoyed under a certain rent, reserved to the grantor. 18x8 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. i. 132 The usufruct or emphy- 
teusis of the Roman code. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
viii. (ed. 5) 131 The divided ownership of feudal law found its 
analogies in the Roman tenure of emphyteusis. X878 G. 
Marriott tr. Laveleye's Prim. Property 51 An emphyteusis 
or hereditary lease. 

II Emphytetlta (emfitiw’ta). Law . [a. L. em- 
phyteula , ad. Gr. tfupvTevTTjs in same sense, f. €/t- 
<£>vt€u- uv : see prec.] ‘ A tenant of land which 
was subject to a fixed perpetual rent ’ (Maine). 

1708 in Kersey. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1875 
Poste Gains 11. (ed. 2) 167 The proprietor had a reversion 
on failure of the heirs of the empbyteuta. . 

Emphyteutic (emfitiff’tik), a. Law. Also 
7 emphyteutike, -tick, 8 emfiteutic. [ad. L. cm - 
phyteutic-us in same sense, f. Gr. : 

see Emphyteusis.] Of the nature of, or held by, 
Emphyteusis. 

1651 Howell Venice 148 Goods Ecclesiastic holden as 
Emphyteutike. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. Ill, 232 A tenant ..might be ejected from such 
emphyteutic lands. 1787 J. Townsend Joum. Spain (1792) 
III. 328 By the emfiteutic contract the great proprietor., 
has power to grant any given quantity [of land] for a term 
of years. 1880 Muirhead Inst it. Gains 550 Emphyteutic 
grants of lands by a municipality. 

+ Emphyteu’tical, a. Law . Obs. rare- 1 . 

[f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

a 16x8 Ralegh in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 71 It shall be an 
emphiteutical contract. 

+ Emphyteu'ticary. Law. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
emphyleuticdri-us = emphyteulal\ = Emphyteuta. 

a 1656 Hales Semi, at Eton (1672) xx We.. may be some 
emphyteuticaries, or farmers, or usufructuaries. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Einphyteuticary % he that maketh a thing 
better than it was when he received it, that raiseth his rents 
or improves. 1677 in Coles ; and in mod. Diets. 

Empicture (empi*ktiur). Also 6 en-, 9 im- 
picture. [f. En- + Picture.] trans. To represent 
in a picture, portray. 

1520-30 Skelton Garl . Laurel 892 Zeuxes, that trt pic- 
tured fare Elene. 18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 223 Our 
impictured lineaments. 1850 Blackie AEschylus 1 . 123 
Behold. .The wild beasts of the woods by thme own hand 
Empictured. 

+ E*2npiezn. Med. Obs. Anglicized f. Empyema. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 209 The spawling Empiem. . 
With foule impostumes fills his hollow chest. 



EMPIERCE. 


EMPIRICALLY. 


Empierce, impierce (em-, impl®Ms), v. 
Also 0 empierse, empeirce, enpearce, imperse. 
[f. Ex-, In- + Pierce v.~\ trans. To pierce 
through keenly; to transfix, lit. and Jig. 

1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery , Pyramus <5- 77/., Sweete 
pendant, now in wofull brest Impersid. 2592 Shaks. Rom. 
ff Jul. iv. 39 I am too sore enpearced with his shaft. To 
soare with his light feathers. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 
229 To arte-enamel your speech to empeirce.. soules. 1621 
Quarles Esther § 10 Like painted swords They near im- 
pierc’d Queen Esthers tender heart. 1642 H. More 0/ 
Soul 1. m. v. The vast thumps of massie hammers noise, 
Empierc’d mine ears. 1751 Gild. West Edvc. xxxvii, JHis] 
tender Breast Empierced deep with sympathizing Teen. 
1855 Fraser* s Mag. LI. 89 The horrible thorns empierced 
the bone. 

b. intr. 

1814 Cary Battle (Chandos ed.) 147 Through the orbs of 
all, A thread of wire, impiercing, knits them up. 

Hence Empie'rced, Empie-rcing ppl. ad/s . 

1604 Drayton' Moyses (L.), He feels those secret and 
impiercing flames. 1612 — Poly-olb. xxii. (1748) 34* The 
brinish tears drop'd down on mine impierced breast. 1652 
Benlowes T/teopk. xm. xlv, O, let our fleshly barks still 
ride At anchor in calm streams of His empierced side, 
f Empi'g’h.t, v. Obs . Also 4 enpighfc. The 
pa. t. and pa. pple. of *empiich [f. Ex- + Pitch zr.]. 

1 . trans. Fixed in, implanted. . 

c 1400 Test . Love r. (1560) 273 b/2 In you is so moke! 
werking vertues enpight. 1506 Spenser F. Q. hi. v. 20 Ex- 
ceeding griefe that wound in him empight. 1642 H. More 
Song 0/ Soul it. iii. H. xlv, Nothing is empight In it. 
1746 \v. Thompson Hymn to May [an imitation of Spenser] 
xliit, Full suddenly the seeds of joy recure Elastic spring, 
and force within empight. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 1847 in 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

2. intr. for refi. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 46 He. .ere it empight In the 
meant marke, advaunst his shield atween. 

Empire (e'mpaioi), sb. Forms : 3 anpyre, 
empyero, 4 empir, (impire, imparre), 4-5 em- 
per(e, 4-6 empyr(e, 4- empire, [a. F. empire 
L. imperium in same sense ; related to imperdre 
to command, whence imperdtor Emperor. 

Owing partly to historical circumstances, and partly to the 
seijse of the etymological connexion between the two words, 
empire has always had the specific sense * rule or territory 
of an Emperor 'as well as the wider meaning which it derives 
from its etymology.) 

I. Imperial rule or dignity. 

1 . Supreme and extensive political dominion ; 
esp. that exercised by an * emperor 1 (in the earlier 
senses : see Emperor i, 2), or by a sovereign state 
over its dependencies. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1332 For alle his empire so hi;e 
in erpe is he grauen. a 1400 Kncnv Thyself in E. E. P. 
{1862) 332 }>au3 k ou haue kyngdam and empyre. c 1400 
Three Kings Cologne 18 Octauianus. .in seer of his 
Empire XLII. 1535 Coverdale 2 Chron. xxxvi. 20 They 
became his seruauntes. .tyll the Persians had the empyrei 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsic i. xxiii. (Arb.) 60 Your 
Maiestie haue shewed yourselfe. .vertuous and worthy of 
Empire. i68x Nevile Plato Rediv. Pref., Many Treatises 
. .alledged, .That Empire was founded in Property. 1711 
Pope Temp. Famc^M And swam to empire thro’ the purple 
flood. 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. L (x 868) 350 Thirteen hundred 
years Of empire ending like a shepherd’s tale. 1845 Stoc- 
queler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 7 From this hour (1757) 
the establishment of the British empire in India may be 
dated. 

2 . trails/, and fig. Paramount influence, absolute 
sway, supreme command or control. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A 454 My lady, .haldez be empyre 
ouer vus ful hyse. 1579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 628 What 
Empyre hath Master Sander in Grammcr. 2601 Shaks. 
All s Well 1. i. 72 Thy blood and vertuc Contend for Em- 
pire in thee. 1667 Milton P.L. 1. 114T0 deific his power 
Who. from the terrour of this Arm so late Doubted his 
Empire. 1752 Hume Ess. 4- Treat. (1777) I. 182 The 
empire of philosophy extends over. a few. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 129 \ou know the strange empire you have obtained 
over me. 2886 Stevenson Treasure 1 st. 111. xiv. 113 Silence 
had re-established its empire. 

3 . The dignity or position of an emperor; also, 
the reign of an emperor (obs.) ; = Emperorship. 
1 606 G. Woodcocke tr. Hist. Ivstine Kk 3 b, He died . . 

in the fiftcne.year of his.empirc. 3844 Lingard A nglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) I. i. 6 Elevation of Constantine to the Empire. 

4 . A government in which the sovereign has the 
title of emperor. 

3834 [see Employ/.]. xSso.Merivale {title ) A History of 
the. Romans under the Empire. 1866 Crowe Hist. France 
xliii. \ title) The Consulate and the Empire. Mod. The 
history of France under the Second Empire. 

II. That which is subject to imperial rule. 

6. An extensive territory (esp. an aggregate of 
many separate states) under the sway of an em- 
peror or supreme ruler; also, an aggregate of 
subject territories ruled over by a sovereign state. 

x*97 R. Guh'c. <1724* 733 Ail thys were of hys nnpjTe. 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron. <1810' 6 Adelard of Wcstsex was 
kyng of be Empire. 3393 Gower Ccnf. III. 2S2 God hath 
beraft him., hi* large empire. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 843 
A sercle. .Of stones and of golde. The best.yn that enpyre. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. «$ Ct. 1. i. 34 Let the wide Arch of the 
raing’d Empire fall. 1735 Burke Sf. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 
<9 An empire is the aggregate of many states under one com- 
mon head, 1S48 M acavlay Hist. Eng. 1 . 34S The position 
of Ixmdon, relatively to the other towns of the empire. 
1851 Tennyson Ode on Death Wellington t. 2 Bury the 
Great Duke with an empire’s lamentation, 3887 Whitaker's 
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Almanack 297 The approximate population of the British 
Empire is now 321,000,000. 

b. The Empire\ before 1804 (and subsequently 
in Hist, use) often spec, the / Holy Roman’ or 
4 Romano-Germanic 5 empire. 

3678 Wanley l Fond. Lit. World v. i. § 300. 468/2. Rodol- 
phus the second, .was forced to. .content himself with, .the 
Empire. 3724 De.Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 35 The gene- 
ral diet of the empire. 

6. trails/, and fig. (Cf. realm.) 

c 1440 York Myst. xlvi, 200 Farewele, nowe I passe to k e 
pereles empire. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531)69 Called 
to be enherytours of the celestiall empyre. 1608 Shaks. 
Per. 11. t. 53 These fishers.. from their watery empire recol- 
lect All that may men approve or men detect ! 1656 W. Mon- 
tague Accompi. Worn. 124 Love is an Empire only of two 
Persons. 1709 Addison Taller No. 154 T 2 ./Eneas is re- 
presented as descending into the Empire of Death. 1772 
Mackenzie Man World 1. i. (1823) 241 Liberal minds will 
delight in extending the empire of virtue. 1823 Shelley 
Prometh . Unb. 1, 15 Scorn and despair — these are mine 
empire. 

7 . A country of which the sovereign owes no 
allegiance to any foreign superior. 

. x 53 2 ”3 Act 24 Hen. FIJI, c. 12 This realme of England 
is an Impire. 2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 242 The legisla- 
ture, .uses. .empire. . to assert that our . king is. .sovereign 
and independent within these his dominions. 

III. 8. attrib. and Comb., as empire- plan, 
-race, etc. ; (in matters of dress, of the first Napo- 
leonic empire.) Empire City , State', in U.S. a name 
for the City and the State of New York. 

2851 Genii. Mag. CXXI. n. 54 God bless'd the empire- 
tree which thou didst plant. 1864 Pusey Led. Daniel 
ii. 66 The great empire-plan of Alexander. 1878 Morley 
Condorcct 52 Its desire to be an empire-race. 2887 
Academy 28 June 440/r She wore, of course, an Empire 
dress. 2888 Weldon’s Illust. Dressmaker . Dec., The Empire 
and Directoire styles are steadily increasing in popularity. 

+ E’nipire, V. Obs. Also impire, em-, im- 
pyre. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To rule absolutely as 
an emperor. Const, above , of, on. 

2556 Calvin's Com. Prayer Bk. in Phenix (1708) II. 217 
Strangers again empire above us. 2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 
75 At pleasure now on starres empyreth he. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Sonn. xxxi. Thy sprit . . spurns' thee . . abone the 
planetis to impyre. 2599 Jas. I. BocrtA, S<apov (1682) 71 
Your wrath empyring over your owne passion. 2637 Hey- 
wood Dial. xiii. Wks. 1874 VI. 225, 1 empir’d o’re All Caria. 

Empire, var. of Empyre a., empyrean. 

t E’mpir eclom. Obs. rare — 3 . [f. Empire sb. 
+ -dom.] = Empire II. 

2592 Horsey Trav. (2857) 358 He .. assumed to himself 
two severall crowns and empirdoms. 

Empiric (empi-rik), a. and sb. Forms: 6-7 
emperic, -ike, -ique, -yke, empirike, -ique, 
-yke, empyrick, -yke, 7-8 emperick(e, em* 
pirickfe, empric(k(e, 6- empiric ; also 6 im- 
pericke. [ad. L. empiricus, Gr. ipirapuc-bs, f. ep- 
■ffupia experience, f. cpnapos skilled, f. iv in + ircTpa 
trial, experiment. In 17th c. usually (e*mpTrik).] 

A. adj. — Empirical in various senses. (The 
use as sb. occurs earlier in Eng., and the adjectival 
senses are chiefly derived from it.) 

3605 Bacon Adz’. Learn. 1. 8 It is accounted an errour, to 
commit a naturall bodie to Emperique Phisitions. a 2649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Jas. F Wks. (17x1) 90 This empyrick 
balm could the French apply to cure the wounds of the 
Scottish common-wealth. 2667 Milton P. L. v. 440 By 
fire Of sooty coal the Empiric Alchimist Can turn . . Metals 
of drossiest Ore to perfet Gold, a 1700 Dryden (L.\ Bold 
counsels . , Like empirick remedies . . last are try’d. 2787 
Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 43 They are only empjric ; and not 
founded upon the theory and principles of gravitation. 2815 
Scribbleomania 76 Empiric pigmies may prate about straws. 
2877. E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. v. 286 The combination of 
sensitive states by an empiric law of association. 

B. sb. 

1 . A member of the sect among ancient physi- 
cians called Empirici (’Ep-rrci pucoi), who (in oppo- 
sition to the Dogmatici and Methodic?) drew their 
rules of practice entirely from experience, to the 
exclusion of philosophical theory. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Gij, The whiche 
thynge the Emperykes vnderstande by onely experyence. 
i6ox Holland Pliny 1 1. 344 Another faction and sect of Phy- 
sitianSj who. .called themselues Empiiiques. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. Pref. 5 Among Physitians there are Empcricks, 
Dogmaticks, Methodic!, or Abbreuiators, and ParaceLsians. 
1738 J. Kcill W/ww. (Ecctt. Pref. 30^ The Doctrine of the 
Empiricks, which despises all Reasoning. 2805 Med. Jml . 
XIV. 446 The ancient empirics were peculiarly eminent for 
their talent of observation. 

b. One who, cither in medicine or in other 
branches of science, relies solely upon observation 
and experiment. Also fig. 

1578 Lytf. Dodoens vi. v». 665 Broomrape is counted of 
some empiriques (or practi si oners) . . for an excellent medi- 
cine. 1613 R. C. Table A iph. {c. d. 3), Em/erick, he that 
hath all hw skill in phisicke by practise. 1858 Rodertson 
Led. i. 11 A mere empiric in political legislation. 1873 
Hale /« //is Katne viit. 6 s The Florentine stouM be called 
only an empiric by the science of to-day. 2877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant v. xoo ITie animals are pure empirics. 

2 . An untrained practitioner in physic or sur- 
gery ; a quack. 

1x527 Andrew Brunsrvyke*s Distyll. Waters Oj, Than 
came there an onJcmed Empyricus.] 156* Bulikyn Bk. 
Simplex CSL One called Edtvardc*, a doltish impericke. 


i6ox Shaks. AIVs Well n. i. 225 We must net corrupt cut 
hope. To prostitute our past-cure malladie To emperidi 
i6zi Burton Anat. Mel. n. i. iv. i, There be manynai-. 
tebanks, quack-salvers, Empericks, in everj* street, a j*£i 
Lloyd Ep. C. Churchill Poet. Wks. 2774 1 . 85 Quack 
Critic differ but in name. Empirics frontless both, they 
mean the same. 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 369 Bone setters 
are another set of empirics. __ 1835 Browning Paraethis 
164 They are hooting the empiric, The ignorant and inesj. 
able fooi. 

b. Iran sf. A pretender, impostor, charlatan. 

2640 Quarles Enchirid. iv. lxxxix, Hee that brittle* 
with an implicite Faith, is a meere Empricke in Rriigi.a. 
1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 22 A disestcemed pettifogger, 
or empyrick in divinity. 1777 W. Dalrymtle Trav. Sf. $ 
Port, cxii, The Bishop, supreme empiric, heals the minds 
and cures the consciences, .by the same prescription, 1817 
Coleridge Lay Serm. 386 Such are the political empirics, 
mischievous in proportion to their effrontery, and ignorart 
in proportion to their presumption. 

S. Comb, empiric-like adj. and adv. 

i6zo Melton Astrolog. 9 He delivered this Emperikelile 
Oration, a 1700 Dryden (J.\ The illiterate writer, er.- 
p’rick like applies To each disease.. chance remedies. 

Empirical (emprrikal), a. Forms : 6-7 em- 
pericall, 7-8 empyrical, 7- empirical, [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] 

1 . Med. a. Of a physician : That bases his 

methods of practice on the results of observation 
and experiment, not on scientific theory, b. Of 
a remedy, a rule of treatment, etc. : That is 
adopted because found (or believed) to have been 
successful in practice, the reason of its efficacy 
being unknown, f Also as quasi-r^. in //.=* em- 
pirical remedies \ • • 

2569 J. Sa[nford] Agrippa’s Fan. A rtes 140 b, Empcriall, 
that is to saie, that consisteth in practise, of experiments. 
1622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653), Medicine composed 
by a Chymicall, Methodical!, or Empericall Surgeon. 2656 
Ridgley Prad. Physick 26 Empiricalls are : Earth-worm* 
provided divers wayes. 2685 Evelyn Ment. (1857) II. 216 
He had a laboratory, and knew of many empirical medi- 
cines. 2830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos .. Wks. 1846 I. 136 
Sextus, a physician of the empirical, i.e. anti-theoretical 
school. 1869 E. A. Parkes Prad. Hygiene (ed. 3) p. 1, 
Empirical rules, .observations of what seemed good or had 
for health. 

2 . That practises physic or surgery without 
scientific knowledge ; that is guilty of quackery. 
Also of medicines : That is of the nature of a quack 


nostrum. Cf. Empiric B. 2. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. <1759) II. 304 A Pedlar of Mediants 
. . and Tinker empirical to the Body of Man. 2839 James 
Louis XI F, IV. 45 Empirical drugs for the cure of various 
diseases. 2840 H. Ainsworth Tcnvcr Lend./ 1864) Co 
When all the physicians of the royal household were dis- 
missed, and the duke sent messengers for empirical aid. 

3 . In matters of art or practice : That is guided 
by mere experience, without scientific knowledge; 
also of methods, expedients, etc. Often in oppro- 
brious sense trans/ from 2 : Ignorantly presump* 
tuous, resembling, or characteristic of, a charlatan. 

*75* Johnson Rambler No. 183 T 23, I have avoided., 
that, .empirical morality, which cures one vice by a 1 * 3 ] 1 ?., 
another. 3793 Holcroft Lavateds Physieg. xxix. 130 
are all more or less empirical physiognomists. * 5 
M c Culloch Pol. Econ. 1, 42 Their arguments .. had -on» • 
what of an empirical aspect. 1861 Goschen For. r.xc t. . 4 
The application of hasty and empirical measures. * l 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 31 7 The great majority 01 acc • 
dents are. .the results of empirical management. 

4 . Pertaining to, or derived from, experience. 
Empirical law: sec quot. 1846. Emfli'Faifoj • 
inula : in Mathematics , a formula arrived nt in- 
ductively, and not verified by deductive proof; in 
Chemistry, a formula which merely enunjera cs 
the ultimate constituents of a compound in any 
convenient order, without implying any theor) 0 
the mode in which they arc grouped. 

1640 Jen. Taylor Gt. ExemP. Pref. r 46 The proposition* 
of this philosophy being Empiricall and best found out > 
observation. 2798 Month. Rev. XXV. 585 His empiric, 
acquaintance with the works of taste is not cqmprcnenM - 
1829 Nat. Philos. I. Mechanics lit. v. 28 (U«f. Know. d. 
By an empirical formula is meant one that is conccnc 

ins'ented without any analysis or demonstration. Joy 3 
J. Hr.RsciiEL Stud. Nat. Phil. 71 If the knowledge be mer ) 

•— -« -* -I-- i- -- - — :«--l 2834 

--nil 


accumulated experience, the art is empirical. 


Somerville Convex. P/iys. Sc. viii. (1849) 70 An cm pit*'- 
law observed by Baron Ilode, in the mean distances o 
pjanets. 2836-7 Sir W. Hamii.ton Led. (1877) i»- 
Knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowledge ft Pj^ 
rical, or from experience. 1846 Mill Logic in. xvi. 5 **• 
empirical law then, is an observed uniformity, prtsiimr 
be resolvable into simpler laws, but not yet »• 

them. 2850 Daubeny Atom. Th. ix. (cd. z* 297 , , -r 
is the rational formula of the salt called sulp'i 2 * 
potass: S, O 1 , K the empirical. 2860 Buckle Otw*- . ' 

v. 385/nie empirical corroboration 01 Ills doctrine u)’ 0 
experiment. 

Empirically, adv. [f. prec. + -i-v.-] Iri ar * 
empirical manner. , . ^ 

1 . After the manner of an empiric or q uaC * 
doctor. 

2632 Brathwait Whimsies, A l/unnncl-uraler, he • 
some small scruple of physician, .and can most eipW ' 
discourse of the state of your body. 1643 Sir \ • 

Relig. Med. 1. 1 32 His scholars : who. .doe empirical \ \ • 

tise without his ads-ice. 287* F. I’iioma* 

(cd. 3) 64 The advice is too often given empirically. 
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2 . By means of observation and experiment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. xii. 334 For wee shall 
emperically and sensibly discourse hereof. 1664 Power Ex p. 
'Philos, m. 192 Philosophy . . will Empirically and Sensibly 
canvass the Phenomena of Nature. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 23 A schoolmaster is under the necessity of 
teaching a certain rule in simple arithmetic empirically. 
1879 tr. Du Moncel Telephone 52, I sought . . to discover 
empirically the exact effect of each element. 

t Empi'ricalness. 06s. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being empirical. 

1654 W. de Rand Short Meth . 0/ Surg., ' Not being 
offended at the appearance of Empmcalness in the dis- 
course. 

Empiricism (emprrisiz’m). [f. Empiric + 
-ism.] The method or practice of an empiric. 

1. Med. Practice founded upon experiment and 
observation ; ignorant and unscientific practice ; 
quackery. Also tra?tsf. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 243 The Chymistry of 
the^ Galenical Tribe is a ridiculous, .and. .dangerous Em- 
pericism. 17560. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 47 The art became 
debased with empiricism. -1791 Mackintosh Vind . Gall. 
Wks. 1846 III.148 ‘The practical claim of impeachment’. . 
is the most sorry juggle of political empiricism.. 1880 Sir 
J. Fayrer in Nature XXI. 23r The empiricism of to-day is 
more scientific than it was in former days. 

2. a. The use of empirical methods in any art or 
science, b. Philos. The doctrine which regards 
experience as the only source of knowledge. 

1803 Edin. Rev. I. 257 Made acquainted with the division 
of empiricism and rationalism. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
I. u. ix. 399 Mere observation and empiricism, not even the 
commencement of science. 187* Minto Eng. Lit. it. viii. 
547 The empiricism popularly associated with the name of 
Locke. i88x Huxley m Nature No. 615. 343 All true 
science begins with empiricism. 

3. cotter . A conclusion arrived at on empirical 
grounds. 

1846 Mill Logic in. xiii. § 5 The instances of new theories 
agreeing with., old empiricisms, are innumerable. 

Empiricist (empi'risist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
a. An upholder of philosophical empiricism, b. 
One who follows empirical methods. 

1857 T. E. Webb Intel}. Locke i. 17 Kant, .regarded Aris- 
totle as the head of the Empiricists. 1875 N. Amer. Ra>. 
CXX. 469 Berkeley, .a consistent empiricist. 1876 tr. 
Wagners Gen. Pathol. 5 Medical men have been designated 
as Empiricists and Rationalists in matters of pathology. 
Empiricu’tic, a. nonce-wd. In 7 emperick- 
qutique. [f. Empiric : on analogy of pharma- 
ceutic .] Empirical. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. n. I. i28_The most soueraigne Prescrip- 
tion in Galen, is but Emperick qutique ; and to this Preser- 
uatiue, of no better report then a Horse-drench. 

tE mpirie. Ohs. Ill 7 empyrie. [ad. Gr. 
Ifirrupta. Of. EmPIKIC.] = EmPIMCISM I. 

1651 Wittif. tr. Primrose's Pop. Err . i. vi. 23 Even Phy- 
sicians do not disdain Empyrie. 

Empirism (empiriz’m). [f. Gr. ffivetp-os (see 
Empiric) + -ism.] = Empiricism 2 b. 

1716 M. Davies Dissert. Physick 37 in Ath. Brit. III. 
1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 104 Empirism, Philoso- 
phy of Experience or of Observation. 185a Morell tr. 
Tcnnemann's Hist. Phil. 67 Empirism . . would derive all 
our knowledge ultimately from experience. 

Empiristic (empiri*stik), a. [f. as prec. + -ist 
+ -ic.J Of or pertaining to empirism. 

1881 Le Conte Light 103 The one is called the nativistic, 
the other the empiristic theory. ■ 

Empiry, var. Empyre, obs., empyrean. 
Emplace (empl£ I's), v. rare. [f. En- + Place 
sb. ; (really back-formation from Emplacement.)] 
trans. To put into a place or position. 

1865 Ra wunson Anc. Mon. III. v. 385 The shrine ..‘was 
emplaced upon the topmost, or silver stage. 

Emplacement (empl£i*sment). [a. Fr. em- 
placement : seeprec. and -ment.] 

1. The action of placing in a certain position ; 
the condition of being so placed. 

1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 64 The emplacement of each 
pyramid so as exactly to face the cardinal points. 

2. a. Of a building, etc. : Situation, position, 
b. Site. rare. 

1802 W. Taylor in^ Robberds Mem. I. 415 Buildings ad- 
mired for their architecture, and well displayed by their 
emplacement. 1837 Blackzv. Mag. XLI. 362 The French 
might have found, .a more appropriate emplacement for the 
obelisk. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. v. 93 The exact em- 
placement of the second [story] on the first is also doubtful. 
3880 Blackiv. Mag. Jan. 115 The large amphitheatre, the 
emplacement of which can still be traced on the hill side. 

3. Mil. A platform for guns, with epaulements 
for the defence of those serving them. 

x8ix Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VII. 258 They ought to 
make an emplacement for their field pieces. 1862 Ansted 
Channel 1 st. I. in. (ed. 2) 42 Two.. square emplacements, 
covering rocks, have been constructed. 1881 Daily Nexvs 
1 Sept. 2/4 A model emplacement, constructed of concrete. 
Emplaistre, var. of Emplaster, Obs. 
Emplant, obs. form of Implant. 

+ Empla’Ster, sb. Obs. Forms : 4 enplaster, 
-tre, 5-7 emplastre, -aister, -ayster, -aystre, (6 
erron. emplasture) ; also 6-7 implaster, -aister. 
[a. OF. emplastre (F. empldtre ), L. emplastrum , 
ad. Gr. tftirXaaTpop plaster or salve, f. tpnrXaa auv, 
f. h in + irXaocrctP to mould.] 
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• 1. Med. or Surg. = Plaster. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxviii. 21 Thei shulden taken an hep 
of fyges, and. .make an enplastre vpon the wounde. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy i.yii, Lectuary, emplavstre, or pocyon. 
a 1500 Med. Receipts in Rel. Ant. I. 54 Tak everieme. .and 
tak mynt, and makane emplaster. 1564 Becon Gov. Virtue 
(1566) 50 b, Neither hearbe nor emplasture hathe healed 
them. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xeix. 341 Oyntments, oyles, 
or emplaisters. x6ox Holland Pliny xx. ix, If the said 
implaister be made with bean-meale. 0x720 W. Gibson 
Farriers Dis/eus. xvi. (1734) 302 The whole is brought to 
the consistence of an Emplaster. 1751 Chambers Cycl, 
Emplaster, popularly called Plaster. 1809 Parkins Cut- 
Pepper's Eng. Physic. Enlarged 361 The Greek emplaisters 
consisted of these ingredients. 

Jig. 138 . Wyclif^/. Wks. III. 166 Enplaster of cursing 
for heele of monnis soule. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 
256/2 Minister some spiritual! implaster. t a 1656 Bp, Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 79 Lay on the soveraign emplaisters of 
the. .mercy of our Blessed Redeemer. 

2. Used to render L. emplastrum : see Emplas- 

TRATION I. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 518 The manner of grafting by 
way of emplaistre or scutcheon. 

Hence £mpla*sterw!se, adv., in the form of a 
plaster, as a plaster is applied. 

X55X Turner Herbal 1. Ciij b, It [amomumjhelpeth them 
that are bytten of scorpiones laid to emplaisterwise with 
basill. 1562 Ibid. it. 13 b. The sede [of sonne flower] layd 
to emplasterwise, dryeth away hanginge wartes. 
t Empla*ster, v. Obs. Forms: 4-6 era- 
piastre, 6-7 emplaster, -aistre, -ayster ; also 7 
implaistre. [a. OF. etnplastre-r f ad. L. emplas - 
trdre, f. emplastr-um : see prec.] 

1. a. To cover with a plaster; to plaster over; 
also jig. b. To spread on as a plaster. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1053 Als fair as ye his [Solo- 
mon’s] name emplastre, He was a lecchour and an ydolastre, 
1541 R. Copland Guydons Forntul. Y ij b, To emplay- 
ster the place with diacufum. 1585 H. Lloyd Treas. 
Health D ij, Galbanum emplastered to the hed is of great 
efficacye. x6ox Holland Pliny xx. ix, Colewort is 
soveraigne good to be implaistred upon those tumors. 1633 
tr. Bacon's Life <$■ Death (1651) 50 Let the body be Em- 
plaistred with Mastick. 

2. A rendering of L. emplastrarc to bud trees 
(misinterpreted in quot. 1656 ); see Emplastba- 
TION I. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vr. 86 The pechys in this moone 
Emplastred are, X656 Dugard Gate Lat. Util. § 324. 91 He 
. .besmears them, being implanted (which is to emplaster). 
Hence Empla'stering vbl. sb. 
c 3420 Pallad. on Husb. m. 3soOon in the stok, on graffeth 
under rynde ; Emplastering an other dothe in kynde. Ibid. 
vii. 92 Emplasturyng accordeth with the tree That hath a 
juce of fattenesse in the rynde. 1577 B. Googe H ercsbacJi s 
H usb. (1586) 72 Emplastring or inoculation. 1633 tr. Bacon's 
Life <5* Death (1651) 50 Let this Bath with the Emplaistring 
. .be renewed every fifth day. 

Emplasteration, var. Emplastration, Obs. 

1692 in Coles. X775 In Ash. 

t Empla’stic, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. ipvXao- 
TtKuSy f. ip-nXaocuv : see Emplaster sb.] 

A. ad/. Fit to be used as a plaster; hence , 
adhesive, glutinous, viscid. Also [after late Gr. 
use], that stops up the pores. 

x6x8 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 140 It is also of an 
emplasticke or clammy quality. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey’s 
Chirurg.mx. xxvii. (1678) 189 Medicins., acrid, oily, and 
emplastick. X684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Com pit. tv. 133 Wax. . 
through its.. emplastick faculty. .fastning it self like Glew. 
3756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 53 Unctuous and emplastic 
bodies. 1832 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. An adhesive or glutinous substance. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 125 An Emplastick should 
be of a terrene substance. 1721-1800 Bailey, Emflasticks , 
Medicines which constipate and shut up the Pores of the 
Body, that Sulphureous Vapours cannot pass. 1751 Stack 
in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 269 Burgundy-pitch, or any other 
powerful emplastic. 

t Empla'stical, a. Ohs. rare — [f. prec.+ 
-At.] = prec. adj. 

1657T0MLINSON Renou’s Disp. 124 Their quality sounds 
not emplastrical but emplastical, or emphractical. Ibid . 125 
An emplastical medicament should want all mordacity. 

f Empla'sticate, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. En- 
flastic + -ate.] trans. To make into a plaster. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 335 Emplasticated with 
honey, it takes away dimness, .from the eyes. 

+ Emplastra*ticm. Obs. Also 5 emplas- 
tracioun, 6 emplaistration, 6 implastration. 
[ad. L. emplastrationem , noun of action f. etn- 
plastrdre : see Emplaster v.] 

1. A mode of budding trees mentioned by Latin 
writers ; so called from the piece of bark surround- 
ing the bud, which was attached like a * plaster* 
(L. emplastrum ) to the tree. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb, vij. 91 In Juyl and nowe 
solempne insicion Hath treen, that men calle emplastra- 
cioun. x6ox Holland Pliny II. Gloss., Emplastration in 
the Hortyard, is grafting by inocelation with a scutcheon. 
X745 tr. Columella’s Husb. v. xi, Emplastration, or.. In- 
oculation. 

2. The application of a plaster. 

1545 T. Raynold Womans Booke 75 Ministred . .by fumes, 
or odours, or emplastration, etc. 1601 HoLLAND_i > //nj' II. 
394 To retume againe to the former emplastration. 1633 
tr. Bacon’s Life 4- Death (1650) 63 Closure up of the body 
by Emplastration. 
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II Emplastrum. The Latin form of Emplas- 
ter sb. 

1596 Fitz-geffray Sir F. Drake (i88r> 19 Soules sweet 
Emplastrum, unguent of the eyes. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
' Surg. 1 . 171 If the carbuncle is small ..cover it with em- 
plastrum plumbi spread on leather. 

Emplead, obs. form of Implead. 
Bmplection, bad form of Emplecton. 
Emplectite (emple-ktoit). Min. [f. Gr. c/x- 
ttXcktos inwoven (f. luirXtfcctu, f. Iv in + -nXeKciu to 
weave) + -ite ; the name being given from its ap- 
pearance.] A sulphide of bismuth and copper, 
occurring in bright tin-white needle-shaped crys- 
tals ; found in Saxony and Chili. 

1857 Shepard Min. 424. 1884 Dana Min. 86. 

II Emple’Cton. Arch. [mod.L., a Gr. e/trrXf/?. 
top : see prec.] ‘A kind of masonry, in which 
the outsides of the wall are ashlar, and the interval 
filled up with rubbish ’ (Liddell and Scott). 

1708-15 Kersey, Entpledon opus , Masons-work well knit 
and couched together. 1731 in Bailey, vol. II. 
Empledge, var. of Impledge. 
t Emple’sance. Sc. Obs. rare -1. [as if OF. 
*empiaisanct f. *emplaisir : see Empless. Cf. 
Pleasance.] Pleasure. 

1469 Sc. Acts fas. /7/(i8x 4^ 94 Itsalbe leful to the kingis 
hienes to tak [>e desisioun of ony actioune that cummis 
before him at hiVemplesance. 

+ Empleseur. Sc. Obs. rare “L [f. OF. *cm- 
plaisir : see next. Cf. Pleasure] = prec. 

1560 Letter in M f Crie Knox. I. 437 And this ye faill not 
to do, as ye will do us singular empleseur. 

+ £ triple* SS, v. Sc. Obs. [ad. OF. *e?nplais - 
ir, orig. form of emplaire to please ; cf. En- and 
Please.] trans. To please. 

1478 Act. Audit. (1839) 61 pe said Schir Wiljiam to folou 
vpon personis for J>e said some as it empless him. 
Emplie, obs. var. of Imply. 

Emplore, obs. form of Implore. 

Employ (emploi*), sb. Also 7-8 imploy. [ad. 
F. emploi , n. of action f. employer to Employ ; 
= Sp. empleo , It. impiego.] 

+ 1. The action of employing a person or making 
use of a thing ; = Employment i. Obs. 

1666 Evelyn Mem. (1807^111. 184 Employ of chirurgeons. 
a 1694 A. Littleton in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xv. 5 
The drone without a sting. . wanting a tool for employ. 18x9 
Southey Sir T. More ii. 7 6 The application of gunpowder 
. .was not brought into full employ, even after, etc. 

2. The state or fact of being employed ; csp. that 
of serving an employer for wages. In phrases. In, 
out of, employ ; in the employ of (the person em- 
ploying). 

1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xliii. 473 The first mention . . of 
Thomas Sampson in publick employ. 1713 Guardian No. 
158 We are obliged by duty to keep ourselves in constant 
employ. 1832 Ht. Martjneau Homes Abroad ix. 1x4 New 
comers of their crafty or in their employ. 1841 Miall 
Nonconf. I. 391 Operatives out of employ. 1885 Act 48 <5- 
49 Viet. c. 56 Preamb., To permit electors in his regular 
employ to absent themselves. 

3. Something on which a person or thing is em- 
ployed ,* an employment, occupation. Now poet. 
or arch. 

1680 Sir E. King in Academy 15 May 502/2 A better em- 
ploy to exercise his courage. 1704 Swift T. Tub iv. 64 Peter 
put these bulls on several employs. 1725 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. II. s.v. Tree, Drunken Fellows, .uncapable of so judi- 
cious Imploy. 1829 C. Welch West Polity 89 An assiduity 
worthy of a better employ. 3877 M. Arnol d Poems II. 
89 The wind-borne, mirroring soul, .leaves its last employ, 

*|* b. A regular business or occupation ; a trade 
or profession. Obs. 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. t. (1862) 1 14 To have but a poor imploy 
in the world. 1697 Potter A ntiq.Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 169 
That Ferry-man snall be prohibited the exercise of his em- 
ploy, who overturns his boat. 1771 Wesley Wks. 1872 V. 
297 Neglect of the worldly employ wherein. .God has placed 
us. 1795 J. Aikin Manchester 238 From this variety of 
employ, population has more than doubled since 1772. 
t c. An official position in the public service. 
z6gx Luttrell Brie f Rel. (1857) II. 2 to Being putt out 
of an employ . . at the custome house at Newcastle. 1691 
Ray Creation n. (1704) 241 Great Commands & Employs 
in the Dutch Colonies, a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 76 
Another employ fell to his Lordship’s share. 1821 Byron 
Mar. Pal. ij. i. 113 The wariest of republics Has lavish'd 
all its chief employs upon him. 

Employ (emploi*), v. Forms: 5 en-, 5 - em- 
ploy ; also 6-8 imploy. [a. F. emptoye-r (var. 
of OF. emptier : see Imply, and cf. Ploy, Ply), 
a Com. Romanic word — Pr. impleiar ■, Cat. im- 
plegar , Sp. emplear, Pg. empregar , It. utiptegare 
L. impliedre , f. in + pliedre to fold. Cf. Imply. 

The sthses of this word (exc. 5 , 6) are derived from the 
late L. sense of implicare 1 to bend or direct upon some- 
thing ’ ; the classical senses * enfold, involve are represented 
by Imply.] . , _ . 

1. trans. To apply (a thing) to some definite 
purpose ; to use as a means or instrument, or as 
material. Const .for, in, on, + to. 

a. ex 460 Fortescue Mon.ixjn) 54 The Kyngs 
own Money - . he may . . employ to other Usys. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 433/4 Whan hir moder sawe the. Jynnen 
cloth thus employed she was moche wroth. 1553 Brekde 
Q. Curtins 109 (R*) When he beheld the boo rde. .employed 
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EMPOISON.: v 


to SO base a use. 1624 Ld. Kensington in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 301. III. 173 To employ her credit with the king her 
son. 1671 tr. Frejus* Voy. Mauritania 5 To employ eight 
hundred Piastres for his expence. <1x704 Locke (J.), 1 he 
timber employed about the plough. X718 Free-thinker'&a. 
65. 63 Employ the Prerogative only for their [the people's] 
Good. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist . Eng. I. Somerset 53 
The soil of this Country is . . employed m Grain and Pas- 
turage. 1839 Landor Andrea Wks. 1846 II/526 Alt have 
more knowledge than they will emptoy. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. III. iv. iv. § u Art was employed for the display of 
religious facts. . . , 

J3 . 153 . Starkey Lett. 73 Imploing such giftys God hathe 
gyuen me. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. «$- Commonw. (1603) 85 
The hils .. and river sides being onely imploied to vines. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 763 Heere Love his golden shafts 
imploies. 1689-92 Locke Toleration ii. Wks. 1727 II. 291 
The best Design any one can imploy his Pen in. 1697 
Dkyden Virg. Georg, iil 244 This Curse. .Juno, .imploy ’d 
for Id’s Punishment. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 
4x3 The rest of the inclosure imployed in tillage. 

b. To apply, devote (effort, thought, etc.) to an 
object. (In later use merged in 4.) 

X587 Harrison England 11. i. (1877) r. 37 To imploy 
their studies unto physike and the lawes. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck . V. 11. viii. 43 And imploy your chiefest thoughts To 
courtship. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 128 Ail other 
Animals imploy their bodily Force one against another. 
1784 J. Barry Lect. A rt iii. (1848) 151 Any man. .who .would 
generously employ his whole undivided attention to it. 

c. To make use of (time, opportunities). Const. 
in, f to. In mod. use also (influenced by 4), * to 
fill with business’ (J.). 

a. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i.v. co He. .employed his tyme to 
studye. 1523 Ln. Berners Frois . I. cclxii. 387 What was 
best for them to do to employ forthe their season. 1664 
Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 185 How usefully you employ 
this glorious Recess. 1725 De Foe Voy . round IV. (1840) 
319 Those Intervals were employed to. .hunt for food. 1860 
Tyndall Gtac. 1. § 27. 195 Having ten days at ray disposal 
. . I was anxious to employ them. 

x6 2i G. Sandys Ovids Met. iv. (1626)77 Some in life- 
practiz'd Arts imploy their times. 1732 Lediard Setkos II, 
lx. 277 He imploy’d the whole time in raising enormous 
machines. 

+ 2. To bestow (something) on a person. 06 s. 
[So emploier in OF.] 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 104 Melchisedech . . employing 
upon Abraham bred and wyne. 1598 Greeke Jas. IV 
(1861) 190 What reward . . May I employ on you for this 
your zeal ? 

3. To use the 'services of (a person) in a pro- 
fessional capacity, or in the transaction of some 
special business ; to have or maintain (persons) in 
one’s service. 

a. 1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria 98 Emploied in affaires 
of the Commonwealth. 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 304 Let us 
employ these men in whatever departments their various 
abilities are best suited to. - 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines 
$ Mining 206 Scott & Co., employing nine men six months. 
3872 Morley Voltaire (t886) 162 Lessing .. was employed 
by Voltaire . . in the Hirschel case. 

p. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 124, I must imploy you in 
some businesse Against our nuptiall. x6*r Frailty of Life 
in Farr S. P. Jos. I (1848) 201 To thinke, not one of those 
whome he imploy' d Should be aliue within one hundred 
yeares. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. i. § 2 Moses, .writ 
as a person imployed by God. 1728 Newton Chronol. 
A molded ii. 224 Cinyras .. imployed workmen in making 
armour. 

t b. To send (a person) with a commission to, 
towards (a person), to, into (a place); also, To 
employ out . Obs. 

a. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 11, iii. 68 We shall haue neede 
T employ you towards this Romane. x6i8 Bolton Floras 
iii. vi. 190 Publius Servilius was employd out against them. 
1654 K* Codrington tr. Hist. Ivstine 289 The Lacede- 
monians, being unwilling to employ their forces into so 
remote a war. 1687 Good Advice 22 Bishop Usher was 
Employ'd to O. Cromwell by some of the Clergy. 

p. x6o6 Shaks. Ant . Cl. v. fi. 70 To Cjesar I will 
speake, what you shall please, If you’l imploy me to him. 
1631 W elver A nc. Fun. Mon. 670 Iohn Wriothesley . .was 
imployed into Scotland, and with him Northumberland 
Herauld. x6go J.. Howell Hist. Revol. Naples 56 He 
imployed besides into the Castle three Gentlemen of spe- 
cial! parts. 

4. To find work or occupation for (a person, his 
bodily or mental powers) ; in pass, often merely 
to be occupied, to be at work. Const, about , in. on. 

a. x6xx Bible Ezra x. 15 Were employed about this 
matter. 1655 Fuller Ch . Hist. 1. iv. § xq He was princi- 
pally employed farre off at Constantinople. 17x3 Steele 
Engltshm. No. xx. 73 Whoever is well employed is then at 
Prayers. 1772 Johnson Lett. (1788) I. L 60 By showing 
how much f am employed upon you. 1850 M*Cosh Dtv. 
Govt. 11. ii. (1874) 215 How can the whole soul be so nobly 
..employed? Mod. I cannot fully employ you. I found 
him employed in writing letters. Glad to see you so well 
employed. 

P* *65* .Hobbes Levtaih. m. xxxiv. 208 Men, that are 
othenrise imployed. 1691-6 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 191 
All . . imploy d in the Contemplation of our Excellencies. 
1704 Swift Batt . Bks.( 17x1) 262 He was imploy’d in drink- 
ing. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 277 Imploying our 
Thoughts, upon the Occasions chosen by Our Lord. 

b. refl. To apply (obs.), busy, or occupy oneself. 
*579 Lyly Etiphues (Arb.) 113 Employe thyselfe to 

marcial feates. X764 Reid Inquiry i. § 2. (1785) 12 Castle- 
builders employ themselves, .in romance. 1856 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (x86o> I. 4 More of genius than common was re- 
quired to teach a man how to employ himself. 

c. Said of the object to which attention is given. 
.1665 Boyle Octas. Refl. (1675! 25 Occasional Reflec- 
tions.. need not employ our hands. 1697 Dryden Virg. 


Georg, iv. 78 Their young Succession all their Cares employ. 
1704 Pope Summer 47 Then might my voice thy list'ning 
ears employ. 1732 Berkeley Alcipltr.y iL § 17. Whs. 1871 

II. 317 Speculations to employ our curiosity. 1774 Gold- 
smith Grecian Hist . II. 170 Mithridates, who so long em- 
ployed the Roman armies. 1833 Hr. Martineau Manch . 
Strike \. 13 A Pan’s pipe employed his mouth. 1854 Ten- 
nyson Poems , To Rev. F. D . Maurice i. Come, when no 
graver cares employ. Mod. He needs something to employ 
his mind. 

1 5. = Imply in various senses : a. To entwine, 
enclose, encircle, b. To involve, include, contain. 
C. To imply, signify. Obs. 

i«ps8 Fox in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. liii. 143 The causes 
. . imployed so manifest justness. 1529 More Covif. agst . 
Trib. 1. Wks. (1557) 1146/2 We must expresse or imploy a 
condicion therm. _ 1579 Foore Knight's Palace B b, Crabbed 
Care, imployd with streeke of red. X581 J. Bell H addons 
‘attsw. Osor. 31 Which wordes do employ nothyng els, but 
that, etc. 1603 Chapman All Fooles Plays 1873 I. 134 _For- 
tunio welcome, And in that welcome I imploy your wiues. 
x6o6 Holland Sueton. 129 Passed a decree, that the day on 
which hee beganne his Empire should be called PaJilia, 
imploying thereby . . a second foundation of the Cittie. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. <5- Uses Com. Lazo 31 Which interest of 
mariage went still imployed . . in every tenure called 
knight’s service. 

U 6 . To supply. Obs. rare. 

x668 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 172 It employs the Nation 
for its Consumption, with Pepper, Indigo, Calicoes. 

Employable (emploi’ab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-able.] That can be employed. 

a 1691 Boyle (J.), The objections made, .seem employable 
against this hypothesis. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852} II. 
97 The materia medica of morality, that is, the conceptions 
. . employable therein. x8o8 Bentham Sc. Reform 69 Evi- 
dence alternately employable. 1840 Mill Diss. <$• Disc. 
I. 389 Means employable for important social ends. 

II Employ 6 (anplway*)- [a. F. employ /, pa. 
pple. of employer to employ.] One who is em- 
ployed. (In Fr. use chiefly applied to clerks ; in 
Eng. use gen. to the persons employed for wages or 
salary by a house of business, or by government.) 
Hence also Employee, a female employe. 

1834 O. P. Q. in Spectator 22 Nov. 11x2/2 An old bank- 
rupt employe of the Empire. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. ix. 
§ 2. (1876) 87 Connecting . . the interest of the employes 
with the. .success of the concern. 1860 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. III. cii. 4 No representations against a Govern- 
ment employd shall he entertained. 1862 Macm. Mag. 
July 257 All these employees should be women of character. 
X879 Harlan Eyesight v. 64 In Italy,’ all railroad employes 
are subjected to rigorous examination. 

Employed (emploi-d), ppl. a. [f. Employ v. 
+ -ED.] That is in (another’s) , employ. Also 
absol. with pi. sense, the wage-earning class. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Travel. (Arb.) 523 The Secretaries, and 
Employd Men of Ambassadours. 2670 R. Coke Disc. 
Trade 55 You must do it as the imployed English please. 
1818 Canning in Pari. Deb. 964 An employed informer, and 
consequently a spy. 1860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 

III. exxiv. 76 Attachment to the class of the employed, 

rather than of the employers. ... 

Hence d'Employedness, the condition of being 
seriously busy. Obs. rare 
a 1691 Boyle IVks.W I. 48 (R.) Rhetoric and care of lan- 
guage [are not] consistent with . . employedness. 

Employee (emploi,r)» rare exc. VS. [f. 
Employ + -ee.] 

a. = Employe, b. ( nonce-use .' ) Something that 
is employed. 

1854 Thoreau Walden iv. (1886) 113 They take me for an 
employee. 1870 Tourgee Foots Err. xxxv. 241 Their com- 
mands are . . obeyed by the. .employees. 1886 A. Morgan 
in Lit. World (Boston, U.S.) 15 May 172/1 The supines of 
Shakespeare outnumber the employees of most authors. 

Employer (emploi-oj). [f. Employ v. + -er.] 
a. One who employs. Const, of. b. spec. One 
who employs servants, workmen, etc. for wages. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. ii. 31 Troilous the first imploier 
ofpandars. 1668 Child Disc. TradeCLi), Owner or employer 
of much shipping. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 103 To 
present her Imployer with Bills for 500/. 1780 Burke 
Econ. Ref. Wks. III. 286 Making it the interest of the con- 
tractor to exert .. skill for .. his employers. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 21 Agricultural labourers lived., in 
the houses of their employers. 1878 Jevons Prim.- PoL 
Ecotu 64 Empjoyers are regarded as tyrants. 

Employing (emploriq), vbl. sb. [f. Employ 
v. + -iko 1.] a. The action of the verb Employ. 
+ b. Employment, occnpation ( obs .). 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 245 For the lawfull imploying him- 
selfe in the same, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled zv. the Spirit 
(1867) 261 Such an employing of the Spirit as that we have 
described. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevcdo's Com. Wks. (1709) 
Dog 222 Whose whole Employing is like the Frogs, drink- 
ing and prating. 

Employing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That employs, rare. 

Tall Mall G.p Nov. 13/2 The main qualifications 
which the employing incumbents of England demand. 

Employment (employment). Also 7 em-, 
imploiement, -ploiment. [f. Employ v. + -ment.] 
1. The action or process of employing ; the state 
of being employed. Also in phrase, + (Man, etc.) 
of much, little , etc. employment. 

1598 Florio Diet. Ep. Ded. 2 Your able employment of 
such servitours. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 77 The hand of 
little Imployment hath the daintier sense. 1665 G. Havers 
P . della Valle’s Traz\ E, India 82 Bartolomeo Pontobuoni, 


a good Painter, and also a man of much Employment. i66< 
Boyle Occas. Refl. v. i. (1675) 209 So meritorious an In. 
ploiment of her Greatness shew d her to be worthy of is. 
1689 Howe Ho, Com. Deb. 29 Nov. in Cobbett Pari Hhi, 
Eng. (1809) V. 463 By the Employment ' of Mr. Shales! 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 136 It is good to compound employ, 
ments of both [young and old]. 1871 B. Stewart Hoi 16 
The superior limit of its accurate employment. 

+ b. The service (of a person). Phrase,’^/ 
your employment. (Obs.) , ; 

1595 Shaks. John r. i. 198 At your employment; at voir 
seruice sir. 1603 Breton Poste zu. Packet , Lent L. 4 
Answ., I have devoted myself to your Imploiment. 

2. That on which (one) is employed ; business; 
occupation ; a special errand or commission. 

2597 Shaks. 2 Hat. IV, 1. ii. 85 Is there not wars? is there 
not imployment ? 1598 — Merry W. v. v, 135 How wit may 
be made a lacke-a-Lent when 'tis vpon ill imployment. 
1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 246. III. 87 His emploimenls, ht 
saitn, have been five times to Venice, once into Persia. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxx. 181 The excuse of not finding 
employment. X738-4X Wakburton Div. Legal. iv.vi.(R.\ 
Had Jesus., made use of the great and learned forthisem- 
ployment. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 345 Your Sunday 
Imployraents charm us all. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. uix, 
I . . went from town to town, working when I could get 
employment. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merch, 9 Friar 
(1844) Ded. ‘2 The character acquired for me by my em- 
ployments. 

f b. The use or purpose to which a thing is 
devoted. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 90 Lendings he hath detain’d 
for lewd employments. 1658 Whole Duty Man viii. § 11. 
(1687) 71 Making it less fit for any imployment 

c. A person’s regular occupation or business; 
a trade or profession. 

1648 Gage West Ind. xv. (1655) 102 In their imployraents 
they are.. Graslers. 1674 Brevint Saul atEndoryi They 
subdivide their Employments. 1839 Alison Hist. Enrcp 
(1849-50) I. ii. § 66. 185 They . . proposed, .to let every man 
exercise any profession or carry on any employment 

f3. An official position in the public service; 
a * place \ Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. (1702) II. vl 93 Restored to 
their Offices, and Employments. 1708 Swift Sacram. 
Test II. 1. 128 The gentlemen of employments here malcea 
very considerable number in the house of commons. 1734 
tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist.( 1827) II. ii. 59 .He was made pra-tor 
which seems to have been a very considerable employment. 

H 4. = Implement. Obs. rare !-*. 

1612 Chapman Widdozves T. Wks. 1873 III. 76 My stay 
hath been prolonged With hunting obscure nooks for these 
emploiments [a crowbar and a halter]. 

Emplnme (empMm), v. Also 7 implume. 
[a. Fr. emplumer , f. en- (see En-) + plume Plume, 
feather ; cf. Sp. emplttmar \ It. impiumare. ] 

+ 1. trails. ?To ‘tar and feather’ (or the like). 
[So Sp. emplumar.'] Obs. 

1631 Celestina v. 33 That gadding to and fro Bawd, who 
for her villanies. .hath been several times implumed. 

2. To furnish with a plume, adorn as Wtii 
plumes. Also in ///. ’«. Exnplu'ined. 

2623 Mabbe tr. Guzman dAlfarache 11.21 They rai.cU 
very well have put the implumed Hat vpon my head. 1 •• 
Mrs. Browning Song Ragged Sch., Angelhoods, emplum 
In such ringlets of pure glory. 

Emplunge, var. of Implunge, Obs. 

Emply, obs. var. of Imply v. 

Empocket (emp^*ket), v. arch. Also lm*. 
[f. En- + Pocket sb.] traits. To put into ones 



Empoison (empoi-zon, z’n), v. Forms : o. 4- 1 
enpoysen, -on, -oun, 5-6 enpoisen, *on, * oun ’ 
4 -S empoyson, (7 empoysn), 6 - empoison. 
P. 6-7 impoyson, 6 - impoison. [a- y ev ‘ 
poisonne-r, f. en- (see En-) .+ poison Poison.] 

+ 1. traits. To administer poison to (a person]} 
esp. to kill by poison. Also absol. Obs. . 

cl c 1350 Will. Palerne 4650 pei him bi-hi3t 
priueli wold enpoysoun he king, c 2386 Chaucer . 
T . 582 Empoysoned of thyn owene folk thou wctt . t . 
Caxton Citron. Eng. lviii. 42 King vor timer was cr }P° • 

and dyed at london. 1523 Ld. Berners Trotss. I. ^ . 
486 In mynde to haue enpoysoned the frenche our 

Supplic. Masse Priests ii, To murder ana emp°> \°. r - ;. r 
late Queene. 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 206/2 The Gran 
was by . . practises on his' person empoisoned. 

P. 2580 Apol. Pr. Orange in Phoenix (>7 2 *) J* 
Cardinal of Grandvelle impoison’d the last Maxi 
1599 Want. Faire Worn. 1. 44 Some .. tyrant to 
crown Stabs, hangs, impoisons. 1649 Alcoran 400 t 
mitted one of his dearest friends to., die impoyson 
Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 227 How many thousand cm. 
and servants are there impoisoned ! . , ' . „ . 

+ b. transf. and fig. To kill as if by p® 1£ * 

affect as poison does. Also absol. ^ Obs. . 

160 7 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. xi A man by his owne A .t CBl 
poyson’d. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 546 The Surfeit ^ ^ 
[mushromes] may suffocate and empoyson. *°4 ... . 
Browne Pseud. Ep. m. vii. 119 This way a I« S1 
empoyson. ■ , . . to 

2. a. To put poison into (food or 
taint, render poisonous ; to vitiate as with P® - 
(the blood, animal tissues, etc.); to en ' 

Also, to dip (an arrow) in. poison. s 

what rhetorical. 

a. 2634 T. Johnson tr. Parefs Chirurg. V. U / 



EMPOISONED, 
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EMPRESS, 


Neither, .could it [gunpowder] empoyson the bodies of such 
as are wounded. 1683 Salmon Doron Med . t. 155 When the 
Blood is empoysoned. 1725 Sloane Jamaica 11. 6 Bowmen 
with their arrows most villanouslyempoyson’d. 1825 Scott 
Talism . xxviii, The simoon empoisons the atmosphere. 

P. i6oz Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvi. (1612) 246. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies ni.iti.472 Our Two Superiours are more to be 
suspected in impoisoning the Fountains, and corntpting our 
Mass of Bloud, 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 1. vi. § 2 (1734) 
50 All which must necessarily., impoison their natural 
Juices. 

+b. intr. for reji . 

1622 Peacham CoinpL Genii, xviii. (1634) 21s Yet much 
lyeth in our power to keepe that fount from empoysoning. 

3 .Jig. a. To taint with sin or error; to corrupt, 
vitiate, spoil. 

a. 132$ E. E. A Hit. P. B. 242 pat en-poysened alle peplez 
hat parted fro hern bo^e. 1^01 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 73 
Prechen what 30U list, and with 3our privy pestilence en- 
poisoun the peple. 1534. Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. 
(1546) Sviij, Riches, youthe, solitarines, and libertee ben 
mi. pestilences, that enpoison the prynce. 1599 Sandys 
Europse Spec. (1632) 18 Proceed on to empoyson their 
country. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 144 Thou art . . em- 
poysoned with the most deadly venome of wickednesse. 
*738 Warburton Dtv. Legal. I. 292 The Deists, .empoison 
everything they touch. 1882 T. A. Pope tr. Capccelatro' s 
Philip Neri I. 48 An undisciplined will might .. destroy 
or empoison all vigour of thought. 

p. x5«>7 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. A._ Ded., Any 
newe thinge that mighte. .impoison with erronious doctrine 
the consciences, c 1612 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 11. 454 
She hath impoyson’d Your good opinion of me. _ 1656 
Trapp Comm. Eph . v. 3 Citizens’ wives . . were. . empoisoned 
at stage-plays. 

b. To lender virulent, envenom (feelings) ; to 
‘ poison’, embitter (a person’s mind) against. 
Also, to embitter, destroy all pleasure in (a means 
of enjoyment). 

cu 1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 136 Jests empoysoned with 
bitternesse. 1806 Attn. Rev. IV. 774 Our social tables, 
which they conspire to empoison. 1832 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXII. 225 This distraction . . mil empoison all your joys. 
1879 J. Hawthorne Laugh . M. 75 His soul had been em- 
poisoned against them ana all the world. 

p. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. i. 86 One does not know 
How much an ill word may impoison liking. 

Empoisoned (emporzand, -z’nd), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -ed 1.] 

+ 1 . Killed by poison ; poisoned. Ohs. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. iv. 307 The death of her impoisoned 
husband. x6i6 Ovcrbitrys Vis. in Hart. Mtsc. (Malh.) III. 
347 The pains of my impoison’d ghost. 

2 . Steeped in, impregnated or tainted with, 
poison ; poisonous, envenomed, lit. and Jig. 

1598 Chapman Iliad vm. 365 Impoison'd strokesHis wound- 
ing thunder shall imprint. i6ox Holland Pliny 1. 144 These 
Arabians.. shooting their empoysoned arrowes, practise py- 
racie. 1678 Wanley JVond. Lit. IVorld v. i. § 71. 465/2 A 
pair of empoysoned Gloves .. procured his'death. ax 7x1 
Ken Hymnothco Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 318 On Earth uncurs’d 
no Plants empoyson’d grew. 1799 Corry Sat. London 
(1803) 162 Assassins, ready to lift their empoisoned stillettos 
against your hearts. 1883 J. Parker Tyne C/t. 145 The 
serpent . . shows its empoisoned fang. 

Empoisoner (emporzanai). [f. as prec. + -er.] 
One who empoisons. Ohs. or arch. 

c x 3 86 Chaucer Pard. T. 566 Thus ended, .the false em- 
poysonere. a 1577 Sir T. Smith Comnnv. Eng. (1609) 96 
Impoysoners..shall bee boyled to the death. 1600 O. E. 
Reji. Libel 1. v. 99 The father of all .. murderers, em- 
poisoners, and enemies to this state, x6zz Bacon Hen. 
VIE 2 The Impoisoner of his wife. 1650 Weldon Crt. 
Jas.I (1651)65 They preferred Empoysoners to be servants 
to Sir Gervase Elwayes. 1829 Landor I mag. Conv. (1846) 
II. 234 We live among, .empoisoners. 

Jig. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Scrnt. Tint. 8x0^2 A.. wicked 
man that goeth about to sowe peruerse doctrine . . what is 
hee els, hut an impoisoner? 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 412 
The divels Empericks and empoisoners. 
f Empoi’soness. Obs.rare. [f.EMPoisoK-ER ; 
cf. murderess. A female empoisoner. 

xfizfi tr. Matthicris Powerfvll Favorite , Martina, that 
famous sorceresse and empoysonnesse. 

Empoi’soning, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingL] 
The action of the vb. Empoison. 

C1374 Chaucer Boetk. l m. 206 pe empoysenyng of 
Socrates. 1494 Fabyan vh. 322 He dyed at Swynyshede 
. .by the enpoysonynge of a munke of the same house. 1527 
Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. IVaters A iij b, Columbyne 
water . . is good for impoysy ning. a 1569 Kingesmyll Confl. 
Satan (1578) 7 The deedes of the flesh are . . impoisonings. 
1678 Wanley JVond. Lit. World v, ii. § 80. 472/2 He bribed 
the Bishop of Rome to the empoysoning of his brother 
Zemes. x68r Roxb. Bal. (1883) IV. 655 From secret lmpoy- 
sonings ..Libera nos, D online. 

Emporsoning, ppl ■ a- [f- as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That empoisons, kills by poison, or renders 
poisonous. 

1598 Ord. for Prayer in Liturg. Serv . Q. Eliz. ( 1847) 682 
The sacred oil . . is a sovereign Antidote . . against . . em- 
poisoning confections. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
(1650) III. xxviii. 151 Nor are all Snakes of such empoison- 
ing qualities. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais ir. xv. The smell. . 
is so pestiferous and impoisoning. 17 06 Watts Horx Lyr. 
III. 258 The impoisoning taint O’erspreads the building. 

Empoisonment (empovzanment). Also 7-8 
impoisonment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 

1 . The administration of poison to a person ; 
the fact of being poisoned, arch, or Ohs. 

X569 R. Androse tr. Alexis’ Seer. iv. 111. 13 A more ex- 
cellent remedie against empoysonments [printed empoys. 
ments]. *600 O. E .Repl. Libel 1. v. 104 The apostles.. 


neuer taught.. empoisonment of princes. 1653 A. Wilson 
Jas. I, 84, I have found in the Book of God, examples of 
all other offences, but not any one of an Impoysonment. 
1727 Swift Further Acc. E. Curll III. 1. 154 The manner 
of Mr. Curll’s impoisonment. 1815 Month. Mag. XXXIX. 
309 Sudden death, so like an empoisonment. 1824 Landor 
hnag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. xii. 49 You .. rarely find an em- 
poisonment.. committed in England for policy. 

2 . The action of tainting or impregnating with 
poison. Also Jig. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 915 And these Empoisonments of air 
are the more dangerous in meetings of people. x886 Far- 
rar IVestm. Serm. in Libr. Mag. (N. Y.) 16 Oct. 595 His 
had example is a spiritual empoisonment. 

Emporetic (empore’tik), a. Antiq. [ad. L. 
emforeticus ( emporetica charta Pliny H. N. XHi. 
xii), a. Gr. *€/MTop 7 }Tu: 6 $ t f. *lfiiropUiv to trade, f. 
€ fxvtopos merchant.] Pertaining to trade. Empo- 
retic paper : a coarse kind of papyrus used for 
wrapping up parcels. (Quincy Lex. Phys.-Med. 
1719 wrongly explains this as ‘paper made soft 
and porous, such as is used to filter with’.) 

[1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 144 Imperial, Royal, Cardinal, 
and so downwards to that course Paper called Emporetica.] 
1851 Ancient Fishing in FraseVs Mag. XLIII. 264 The 
Emporetic, or shop-paper., serving for wrappingup groceries, 
fruit, etc. 

Hence + Empore*tical a. Obs.— 0 . 

1656 Blount Glosscgr Evtporctical , pertaining to Mer- 
chants or Markets. 1678-1706 in Phillips. X721-1800 in 
Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Emporeu tic, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. eft- 
TTopevrtK-os, f. eftiropeveaOai to trade, f. efivopos 
trader : see Emporium.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to trade. 

JB. sb. a. sing. (See quot.) b. pi. Articles 
manufactured for sale. 

16x2 Sturtevant Metallua (1854) 37 Emporeuticks which 
they [Joyners, Smiths, etc.] ordinarily make, as Presses .. 
Bello wes, Tongs. Ibid. 50 The Emporeutick .. treateth of 
the worke of the art . . wares for use and sale. 

Hence t Emporeu’tical, a. Obs . ; = prec. adj. 

x6x2 Sturtevant Me tallica (1854) 50 The first [partj is 
called Organic, and the other Emporeutical or Polecall. 

t Empo’rial, a. Obs. [f. Empori-um + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an emporium; having the 
character or function of an emporium. 

1604 T. Wright Passions Pref., Great citties (specially 
emporiall) affoord . . all sorts of politique prudence. 1802 
Month. Mag. XIII. 12 Knives may have been brought : . 
by the Phoenicians, and sold at their emporial sea-towns in 
the Isle of Wight and in Cornwall. 

Emporie, var. form of Empory, Obs. 

Emporium (emp6o*ru>m). PL 7-9 empo- 
riums, 9 emporia. (See also Empory.) [a, L. 
emporium , a. Gr. Ifwopiov^ f. epiropos merchant, f. 
ev in + vbl. stem 7 rop-, nep- to journey.] 

1 . A place in which merchandise is collected or 
traded in. Often as applied to towns or countries : 
A principal centre of commerce, * a mart \ 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinsh. II. 12/2 A Scotch 
Town is the cheefest emporium in a manner of all that land. 
x6zi Burton A nat. Mel. 11. iii. XIL (1651) 326 Paris, London, 
small Cottages in Ciesars time, now most noble Emporiums. 
1692 Ray Dissol. World 11. v. (1732) 253 The best Emporium 
and Mart of this Part of the world. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
iv. ii. (1869) II. 27 The emporium, or general market, for 
the goods of all the different countries whose trade it car- 
ries on. 1805 Lucock Nat. Wool 44 Perhaps they [the 
Italian cities] would have remained much longer the em- 
poria of the world. 1869 Buckle Civil is. III. v. 340 Em- 
poriums of commerce. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 8 
Egypt .. deigned to open an emporium at Naucratis for 
the ships and commerce of the Greeks. 

+ b. In the East Indies : A ‘ factory 7 of Euro- 
pean merchants. Obs. 

1727 A. Hamilton Ncu> Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxiv. 20 Half a 
League farther up. .the Dutch Emporium stands. 

C. Pompously applied to : A shop, warehouse. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxxii. Emporiums of splendid 
dresses. 1859 Sala Tzo. round Clock (r86r) 163 But I find 
the shop now expanded into a magnificent emporium. 

2 . iransf. and Jig. 

1839 Murchison Si/ur. Syst. 1. xxxv. 475 The rich empo- 
rium of the Scotch coal measures. 1852 Miss Mitford in 
L’Estrange Life 1x870) III. xiii. 241 Her house_ in London 
was a perfect emporium of escaped state criminals. 1865 
Merivale Rom. £7///. ( 1865) VI II. lx vi. 235 She [Alexandria] 
was an emporium for the interchange of ideas and specula- 
tions. 

f 3 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1721-1800 Bailey, Emporium , the common sensory of 
the brain. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. 

Emport(e, obs. ff. Import v . 

Empo’rtment. Obs. rare. [a. F. emporte- 
ment fit of passion, f. emporter to carry away, 
s'emporler to be carried away by anger.] A fit or 
* transport 1 of passion, state of vehement anger. 

a 1734 North Exarncn (1740) 653 (D.) Lay aside emport- 
ments so justly provoked. — Lives II. 423 At which the 
Ambassador and his friend were in a furious emport- 
ment. 

f Empo-rture, v. Obs. rare ~' 1 . In other 
editions im-. (Meaning obscure ; perh. misprint 
for importuned.) 

c 1525 Skelton Ph. Sparowe (Dyce) 1154 She is playnly 
expresse, Egeria the goddesse, And like to her image Em* 
portured with corage A louers pylgrimage. 


f E*mpory. Obs. Anglicized f. of Emporium. 
1607 Bp. J. King Sermon (Nov.) 2 The renouned Emporie 
and Mart of the whole Kingdome. 1680 Morden Geog. 
Reef. Scot. (1685) 33 Dunfreis is a rich and well traded Em- 
porie upon the River Nith. 1698 Farquhar Love £ Bottle 
tv. (1728) 69 This is the great Empory of lewdness. 1774 
T. West Antig. Furness In trod. 15 Diversion, the empory 
of Furness. 

t Emposse'ss, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 en-. [f. 
En- -f Possess v.] irons. To invest with posses- 
sion, endow with. 

c 1500 Melusine (E. E. T. S.) 99 He. . charged them to edy- 
fye. .a Priory e of eyghte monkes, them to reueste and em- 
possesse with landes. Ibid. 100 And enpossessed them \vel 
for theire sustenaunce. 

Empostem, -ume, obs. if. Imposthume. 
Empound, obs. form of Impound. 

+ Empower, V. Obs. rare. Also 5-6 enpouere, 
6 eupover. [a. OF. enpover-ir to Impoverish.] 
traits. To impoverish. 

1474 Caxton Chesse hi. iii. Fiij, How enpouere they the 
comynte. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccvii. 462 The 
garysons .. had greatly enpouered .. the countre of Nor- 
mandy. 1528 Roy Sat., The charges to recover Lest they 
shulde theym selves enpover. 

Empoverish, obs. form of Impoverish. 
t Ernpovrder, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- + Pow- 
der sb.] traits. To insert sparsely or in small 
patches like grains of powder. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John Pref., Clothe of golde 
empowdred emong patches ofcanuesse, orperles and dia- 
mondes emong peoblestones. 

Empower (empanou), v. Also 7-9 impower, 
(6-7 impowre). [f. En- + Power.] 

1 . trans. To invest legally or formally with 
power or authority ; to authorize, license. 

a. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 75 Letters from the 
Pope .. empowering them to erect this Colledge. x 786 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 567 A clause is inserted.. em- 
powering the King to discontinue it at any time. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. ( 1876 ) II. x. 266 The Petition and 
Advice had. .empowered him to appoint a successor. r86o 
Motley Nethcrl. (1868) I. i. 18 They were empowered.. to 
levy troops by land and sea. 

p. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. i. § 8 These visitors, not 
as yet impowred by law. 1704 SWIFT T. Tub vii. 94, I do 
here impower him to remove it. 1801 Strutt Sports <$• 
Past. 11. i. 51 The commissionere were, .impowered to sur- 
vey the lands adjoining to the city of London. 

2 . To impart or bestow power to an end or for 
a purpose ; to enable, permit. 

a. x68x-6 J. Scorr C/ir.Li/e (1747) III. 619 Much less can 
he empower others to do Miracles. *727 De Foe Syst. 
Magic 1. iv. (1840) 9r Some have doubted whether the 
Devil is empowered to take up any human shape. 1869 
Cou temp. Rev. XI. 260 Air and . . exercise . . empower the 
man for any intellectual or moral work. 

t . 1667 Milton P. L. x 360 Thou us impow’rd to for- 
e thus farr. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 295 Impower’d the 
wrath of gods and men to tame. 

+ b. To bestow power upon, make powerful. 

1690 Penn Rise ff Progr. Quakers ( 1834 ) ij Who em- 
powered them as their work witnesseth. 

+ 3 . reji. To gain or assume power over. Obs. 

X657 S. W. Schism DispacJCt 167 When this strange 
Vsurpation impower’d itself over the whole Church. Ibid. 
179 That William the Conquerour should have impower’d 
himself over England. 

Hence Empo*wering ppl. a. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$- Sclv. 14 1 Some instance of 
Gods impowering ghost. 

Empowerment (empcmoMment). [f* prec. -f 
-MENTj The action of empowering ; the state of 
being empowered. 

1849 Life Rev. J. Fisher ii. 29 They followed up this re- 
markable empowerment . . by removing the sentences, etc. 
x88z-3 Schafp Encycl. Ret. Know l. II. 1369 An all-con- 
quering conviction of divine vocation and empowerment. 

+ Emprent, v. Obs.rare— 1 . Used as transl. 
of L. impetrare to obtain by request. 

cx 374 Chaucer Bocth. (1868) 159, Men hyseken it and 
empreDten it. 

Emprent, obs. form of Imprint. 

Empress (e*mpres), sb. 1 Forms : 2-4 em- 
perice, 3-8 emperess(e, 4 (amperesse), empe- 
ris(e, -isse, empiresse, 5 emprice, -ise, 5-7 em- 
press©, 7- empress. Also 4-5 imperes, -ice. 
[ME. emperesse , a. OF. ei/peresse , fem. of emperere 
Emperor (late L. type *impcratorissa). OF. had 
also empereriz , -is, = Pr. emperairilz, Sp. empera- 
triz L-. imperdtrTcem and various mixed forms , 
as emperice , amperice , some of which occur in ME.] 

1 . The consort of an emperor. Also, a female 
sovereign having the rank equivalent to that of an 


emperor. 

xxS4 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 pe hasfde ben Emperice. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1725) 440 He louede hyr, vor heo was eyr & 
hey emperesse. Ibid. 474 The nexte 3er ther after the 
Amperesse Mold Wende out of this hue. c X350 Will. 
Palerne 5343 And Melion ..was crouned emperice. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. vil (1520) 79 V* Wyliyam . . heide 
warre agaynst Maude the emjpresse. *559 Bp. Scot in 
Strype Ann. Ref. I- 11. App. vil 417 The emperesse Theo- 
dora that then was. *7°4 Addison Italy (1731) 236 
Among the Emperesses. a 1745 Swift Wks. (1768) IV. 3 or 
The earl of Chester . . commanded there for the empress. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 132/2 Napoleon . . crowned his wife as 
empress. 1888 Times No. 3=»57 3- 7/4 The Queen and the 
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Empress Frederick were compelled todelay their departure 
from the Royal borough. Mod • In 1876 Queen \ ictona 
was proclaimed Empress of lndi£- 

2. A female potentate exercising supreme or 
absolute power. Chiefly tr& ns f- ftn&fg. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 20801 Of heuen and erth scho es queue, 
Bath imperice and heind leuedb c *374 Ciiavcek. Boeth. 
(1868) 109 For felonie is emperisse and nowrep ful.ofrycch- 
esse. ; C1460 Townehy Myst. i7* Th* moder is of helle 
emprise. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. l*. m* 4° Hark £ Tamora, 
the Empresse of my Soule. *6j4 Habington Castara 30 
The pale-faced Empresse of the fl'gbt Lent m her chaste 
increase her borrowed light. Dkydeh Mnc FI. Zp 

Now Empress Fame'had publisht the renown Of Shad- 
wells coronation. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xu, Who 
..seemed the empress of the scene. 1832 Blackw. . Mag. 
Feb. 353/1 The British capital has been called . . the em- 
press of all cities. 1844 KingCake Eothcn v. (1878) 73 
Yonder empress throned at the window of that humblest 


mud cottage. 

3. Comb. a. appositivc. 

a x66i Holydav Juvenal 93 Before his bed she chose a 
mat that stunk, And wore a night-hood too, an empress- 
punk 1 1705 in Loud. Gaz. No. 4*5 6/1 The Earl of Sunder- 
land .had Audience.. of the Empress-Dowager. • T711 Ibid. 
4875/2 His Excellency deliver’d her Majesty's Credentials 
to the Empress-Regent. 

b. Empress-cloth : a woollen fabric differing 
from merino chiefly in not being twilled. (App. 
not known as a trade term in England.) 

1884 in Knight Amcr. Mcch. Diet . ; and in later Diets. 

+ E*mpress, sb. 2 Ohs. Forms: 6 emprese, 
7 empresse, empressa. See also Impbess sb. 2 t 
Impresa. [A var. of Impress sb 2 , ad. It. imprests 
of same meaning. The form with em - may be 
ad. the equivalent Sp. empresa , and is therefore 
treated separately.] 

A motto or significant device ; see Impress sb. 2 
Also attrib. 


1593 Nashe Chris ! s T. 19 b, Let.. this for an Emprese be 
engrauen. 1603 Drayton Baron's Wars vi. 43 Emblems, 
Empressas, Hirogliphiques. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1. 287 A blew garter, carrying this Empresse ..Hony 
soit gui Maly pense. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 146/2 
Emblem or Empress work is drawing Faces from the Life. 
tEmpre’SS, v. Obs. Forms: 4 enprece, 
-presse, 4-5 empresse. See also Impress v. 
[a. OF. emprcsse-r y emprccicr, f. cn- (see En-) + 
presser to Press.] trails, and absol. To subject 
to pressure, press, oppress. Also intr. to crowd, 
press eagerly into. 

cj 32S E. E. A Hit. P. C.43 And fare as pouert enpresses, 
ha} mon pyne J>ynk. Ibid. 528^ Pouerte me enprecez & 
paynez innoje. c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Ycm. Prot. <J* T. 518 
Such feendly thoughtes in his heft empresse. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 3691 No man . . ne may. .of the reisins have the wyne 
Til grapes. .Be sore empressid. *475 Bk. Noblesse 4 Every 
man in nym silf let the passions of dolours be .. empressid 
into vyfnes. 

II Empressement (anprfsman). [Fr. ; f. 
empresser to urge, s'emprcsscr to be eager.] Ani- 
mated display of cordiality. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. No. 202 (1792) II. 262 You must do it 
. . with alacrity and empressement. 1823 Byron Juan xi. 
xlii, Juan was received with much ‘empressement’ [ rimed 
with chessman]. x856 Howells Venet. Life v. 73 She 
acknowledges the compliment with life-like empressement. 
t Empri'de, v. Obs: rare. In 5 enpride, en- 
pryde. [f. En- + Pride.] rejl. To pride oneself. 

a 1440 Re lip. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867)23 Thre 
thynges ere whare-of a man enprides hym. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. (1879) 174 He Enpridid him not for the honours, 3502* 
Ord. Crystcn Men in. lii. (1506; 158 By this meane fell & 
hym enpryded the pharysee. 

t Empri’me, v. Obs. In 6 empryme. trans. 
To separate a deer from the rest of the herd. 

1575 Turbervile Bk. Venerie 242 When he is hunted and 
doth first leave the herde we say that he is syngled or em- 
prymed. 1656 in Blount, 377$ in Ash. ■ 

Emprint, obs. form of Imprint sb. and v. 
Emprise, emprize (emprai-z), sb. arch. 
Forms : a. 4-5 empryse, (4 emperise), 5 em- 
prys, enprise, ymprise, enpriss, 7 empries, 4 - 
emprise, -ize. f3. 4 enpress, em-, imprese, 4-6 
imprease. [a. OF. cm prise , c vip rinse, com. Romanic 
— Pr. empreza, Sp. empresa , It. impresa late L. 
*imprensa, f. ppl. stem of *imprendere (in OF. 
emprendre) to take in hand, f. in - in + prehendcre 
to take. 

The 17th c. forms cm-, imfirese appear to be influenced 
by Sp. or It. ; cf. Em tress so. , Jmtress sb.* which are ulti- 
mately the same word ; the earlier enpress is difficult to 
explain. See also Atrisd.] 

1. An undertaking, enterprise; esp. one of an 
adventurous or chivalrous nature. 


a 1700 Cursor M. 9802 Man to dei, godd for to rise, 
Mognt nan tak elles Jus emprise. *375 Barbour Bruce hi. 
276 To bryng All lhar enpre* s to g“d ending, c 1386 
Chaucer Knight's T. 16S2 The lord considered that it were 
destruccioun to gentil blood to lighten in this emprise. 1423 
Jas. I. Kingis Quair \\. i, Nature first begyneth her en- 
prise. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. Ixxvii, If you atchieue re- 
nowne by this empries. 1600 Holland Lily .win. xviii. 
486 Annibal for very shame was faine to give over his 
imprea-.e. 1725-6 Pote Odyss. iv'« 6 o 2 Ambushed we lie, and 
wait the bold emprise. 1823 Scorr Romance (1874) 85 
Tlie. . mosi extravagant emprises of the heroes of romance. 
1871 Drowning Pr. Ilohenst. 773 Dare first The great 
emprise. 


‘ *|* b. A purpose, intent. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 652S J?ei dud a3eynes goddes emprise. 
3393 Gower Conf. III. 281 And eke 1 not for what empnse 
I shulde assote upon a nonne. 

2. abstr. Chivalric enterprise, martial prowess. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 8183 (Cott.) Knight he was o gret 
empris. a 1400 Ocionian 1060 Ley on strokes with good 
empryse. c 1500 Lancelot 3455 The worschijp of knycMhed 
and empryss. 1667 Milton P. L.x i. 642 Giants of mightie 
Bone, ana bould emprise. 1782 Han. More David *•. 27 
Let not thy youth be dazzled.. With deeds of bold emp r * se - 
1812 Byron Ch. Har.u. xxxviii, He. .whose, .foes Shrunk 
from his deeds t>S chivaiTous emp-me. 1863 Lo'SV.y. \Vay~ 
side Inn 1. Interl. 37 The deeds of high emprise, 1 sing 1 
•f* b. Difficulty, greatness of undertaking. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. P 617 Him thinkith it is so gret 
emprise for to undertake to doon werkes of goodnes. *393 
Gower Conf. III. 252 -It is.. of none empnse To speke a 
word. 

f c. Pre-occupation, absorption of thought. Obs. 
c 1500 Lancelot 389 The vanyteis of slep. .causith of sum 
maner influens,Empriss of thoght, ore superfleuytee. 

*j* 3. Renown, glory, distinction. Obs. 
c 1430 SyrGcner. (Roxb.) 2937 This goode Iadie of high 
emprise Did him kisse in herti wise, c 1500 Lancelot 269 
He hath the worschip and emprise. 

*i*b. Value, estimation. Obs. [? Influenced by 
Price.] 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 507 The Erll. .hye Enpriss Set ay 
apon Souerane bounte. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 147 But 
Manachaz saith other wise, That wine is of the more 
emprise. 

+ 4. ? Spoil, prey. Obs. 

a 1400 Octouian 769 Florent..tok of foweles greet em- 
pryse. 

+ Emprrse, v. Obs. Also 5 en-, empryse. 
[f. prec. sb.] trans. To undertake, take on oneself. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. r 329 Presumpcioun is whan a 
man undertakith and emprisith that him oughte not to do. 
1485 Caxton C/ias. Gt. Pref, 3, I haue enprysed. .to reduce 
this sayd book in to our englysshe. 1490 — EncydoS 3> I 
knowleche my selfe ignorant of connynge to enpryse oft me 
so hie and noble a werke. 1590 Three Lords <5* Ladies 
Loud, in Hazl. Dodslcy VI. 376 Each in honour of his 
mistress, Hath here empris’d the challenge of his right. 
a 1608 Sackville Dk. Buckingham lviii. (D.), Thereto 
trusting I emprised the same. 

Hence Emprrsing ppl. a., enterprising, adven- 
turous. 

a XB44 Campbell Lines Departure Emigrants , Go forth 
and prosper then, emprising band. 

Emprison, obs. form of Imprison. 
Emproper, var. I mproper v. Obs. to appropriate. 
Empropriate, var. of Impropriate. 
Emprosthotonic (empr/>:s}>0tp-nik), a. Path . 
rare. [ad. Gr. ipirpoaBoTovi/c-os suffering from 
tetanic procuration.] Of or characterized by 
Emprosthotonos. 

1883 Laudf.r Brunton in Nature 15 Mar. 468 The con- 
vulsions change their character and become emprosthotonic. 

II Emprosthotonos (emprpsfrrtonps). Path. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. kpnpooOoTovos drawn forward and 
stiffened, f. tp-npoaOe.v before + rbvos a stretching.] 
‘A condition in tetanus in which the body is 
drawn forwards by excessive action of the anterior 
muscles of the trunk * ( Syd '. Soc. Lex.). 

1657 Phys. Dict.j Emprostotoncs, a kind of cramp. *685 
T. Cooke Marrcnv ofChirurg (ed. 4) 498 When the Body, 
Head, and Neck is drawn forwards, called Emprosthotonos. 
*775 Mackenzie, in Phil. Trans. LXV1I. 7 A person in 
the emprosthotonos. 1871 Sir T. Watson Lect. Physic 
(ed. 5) I. 559 The only example of emprosthotonos which 
I ever saw. 

Emprove, -ment, obs. f. Improve, -ment. 
fEmpse, a. Obs. rare — ? Desert, unin- 
habited. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul, PsycJiozoia, xxxvi. The 
satyres. .That in empse Hands maken their abode. 

Ernpt (empt), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
1 demetsian, emtisan, eemtian, 2 ©mtiert* 4 
emte(n, empte, 9 dial, emp, ent, 6- enapt. 
[OE. iemtian (ge -ivmlian), f. dint -a, . dmctia 
leisure ; cf. Empty a. and v.] 

intr. and rejl. To be at leisure. Only in OE. 
_ c 825 Vcsp. Psalter x Ivfi]. jo /Emet^iaS ant jesiaS for3on 
ic earn drj’hten.^ c xooo ^E ltric Gram. xxxiii. 2o6(Z.)^£nui- 
3a3 eow to nedinge. 

+ 2. intr. To become empty. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay, 3040S Feollen £erm kempes; mmteden saddles. 

3. trans. To make empty ; to drain, exhaust. 
lit. and jig. Const, of. Also rejl. — Empty v. 3- 

1340 Ayetib. 58 Ase emtejj pe herte of hire guode. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Vein. Prol. 4 T. 188 Ther-by shal he 
nat wynne But empte his purs. 3398 Trevisa Barth • De 
P.R. xiii. xx. (1495) 450 Abyssus. .maye neuer be stoppyd 
. .ne emptyd. 3568 T. HowKi.L^r^. Amitie (3870) 92 There 
I empt my laden hart. 1630 J.Taylor (Water I\) lYks. 27/* 
Though a man in study take great jpaines, And empt his 
veines. 1640 Brome Antipodes lit. vn, Unlesse I empt My 
brest of merej' to appease her for you. 1678 Hobbes Nat. 
Philos. ItL 27 That the Cylinder may empt itself. *825 
Britton Beauties Wilts. Gloss., Empt , to pour out, to 
empty. 3881 I. of Wight Gloss. (E. D.S.), Empt , to make 
empty. 

4. To pour forth, discharge, clear out (the con- 
tents of a vessel, etc.). 

3605 Warxrr Alb. Eng. xiv. To Edr., Muse, that.. 
Emptedst poore wit poore winde to win. 1623 CockeKAM, 
Extercorate, to empt, or carry out dung. 


t E-mptening, vbl. sb. Obs. = Esimreo rl! 
3561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 20 b, Great 
emptening of the body is, etc. - 3 " “ 

E mptied, ppl. a. . [f. Empty v. + -kd.] 
has been exhausted of its contents. 

3632 W. Lithgow Totall Discourse 226 Water to. .fill c- 
emptied bottles. 1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 415 
. . emptied Receiver. 

Emptier (e-mptipi).. [f. Empty zt.+.erIj \\ t 
who or that which empties. 

1605 Timme Qucrsit. 11. vi. 129 In the nature ofbabarJi 
soAn. iViwa V.-ast . a w.d. aa wAimd tfnpfier. ibi 

Bible Nahum ii. 2jl'he emptiers have emptied themoct, 
and marred their vine branches. 1832 H. Macneiu /V' t 
Wks. II. 77 Dear sober emptyers of the glass, iK 
Barinc.-Gould Germany II. 269 The. .cesspool -emptien aa 
town officials. 

Emptily (e-mptili), adv. [f. Empty g.+-lv-.] 
In an empty manner. 

3593 Percivall Sp. Diet., Vasiamente, emptily. 1611-84 
Leighton in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxlx. 4 
we know emptily and barely, we may know spiritually aid 
fruitfully. 3653 M anton Exp. James i. 10 We do not 
vainly and emptily talk of the things of God. x8;i L 
Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 142 A light wind emptily fleeting. 

Emptiness (e*mptines). Also emptyness(e. 
[f. Empty a. + -ness.] The condition of being 


empty. 

1. gen. The condition of being void of contents, 
of not being filled, furnished, or inhabited. . 

1533 Elyot Cost, Hclthe 11. (1541) 4S The moderation of 
slepe must be measured.. by emptynesse or fulnesseoftht 
body. 3535 Covekdale 2 Esdras vii. 25 Vnto the full, plenty 
and to theemptye, emptynesse. 3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, till 
75 His Coffers sound With hollow Pouerty, and Emptinessi. 
3626 Bacon Sylva § 300 Appetite consisteth in the Empti- 
ness of the Mouth of the Stomack. 3680-x Pens Hit. 
Isaac Pennington I. A iij b, In that emptiness they waited 
to be filled of him that filleth all things. 17x9 Watts 
Hymns 1. cii, Blest are 'the humble souls that see Their 
emptiness and poverty. 3728 Pope Dune. l. 33 Keen hollow 
winds howl thro’ the bleak recess, Emblem of music caus'd 
by emptiness. 1747 Walpole Lett . H. Mann 178 (1834) 
II. 203 No idea of the emptiness of London. 3845-6 
Trench Hu Is. Lect. 11. vii. 261 This was the emptiness cf 
which Christ’s coming should be the_ answering fulness. 
3885 Matic/t. Exam. 15 Apr. 3/1 Emptiness of subject and 
monotony of treatment. 

b. concr. Void space; a vacuum. 

3570 Dee Math. Pref. 35 Water.. by descending to leaue 
Emptiness at his backe. 1625 Donne Serin, iii. 22a, A sup* 
plying of all Emptinesses in our Soules. 3691-8 Norris 
Pi-act. Disc. IV. 327 An Emptyness which they can rev« 
fill. 3713 Warder True Amazons 35 The occasion of this 
vast Emptiness in the Hive. 1877 Bryant Lit.Peo/ieMeu 
346 Where once they made their haunt, was emptiness, 

2. The state of being void of certain specified 
contents, or of a specified quality. Const, of. 

1593 Hooker 'Eccl. Pol. 111. i, Empt ines of Christian loue 
and charity. 364a Fuller Holy 4 Erof St. in. »“• *57 
Such boasting sounds proceed from emptinesse of oesm- 
3707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 362 The Pulsus par 
fundus, .indicates, .emptiness of Humours. 

Ivorics\.'4S To absence of composition, .were added RC 0 iet 
and emptiness of form. . ' . ... . 

3. Want of solidity or substance; inability to 

satisfy desire; unsatisfactoriness; vacuity, Bo - 
lowness. . 

a 3695 Dryden Dufresnoy Pref. xii, Tis this which ca 
the Graces .. to subsist in the emptiness oj Lign 
Shadows. 1710 Steele Tatlcr No. 271. T 4 Po lay wfo ) 
Readers the Emptiness of Ambition. 3781 Comtek H j ? 
Hope . .has the wondrous virtue to educe From emp . 

self a real use. i860 W. Coi.lins HW tVklJl «5 
that rose to my lips . . died away in their own eIT1 P 
3873 Miss Braddon Fenton's Quest I. ii. 
more dulness or emptiness for Gilbert Fenton m 
at Lidford. # . , 

b. pi. Trifles, trivialities, 1 vanities . 

*843 James ’ Forest Days (1847) 14 The little cm P ^ 
which occupy free hearts in the early morning. , 

Maclaren in Chr. Comnnv. n Dec. ***/ 3 Unsub 
emptinesses and moonshiny illusions. . ; K . 

4. Want of knowledge; lack of sense ; inanuv 

Also, of an author or a composition : 
vigorous thought or expression ; mengreness 
poverty o! matter. . . rtfV i er at 

1658 J. Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 10131 1 '' .5^5 

Pennius’s brevity and emptiness in this argume • . fl> 
Garth Dispens. iv. (1730) 32 Burlge]ss deafens o . 

ing Press With Peals of most Seraphick Bmptin ' rc> 
Pope Dune. 1. 385 Me emptiness and dullness cou^ y 


, and fire. 3844 Stanlew- 
lehood and emptiness of the 


And were my elasticity, 

(1858)1. iv. 168 The falsi 

historians. ii 

t E'Dipting, vbl. sb. [f. Emit v. + -i- ■ J, . 
Emptying ; in (J. S. the pi. in the sense rf’. „. 
pronounced (e'mptins) but often written i tmpi) s 
see Emptying 2 b. ,884 

c 1440 Prontf. Pnr-.\ 130 EratjUK or a voyuj'ngc- ^ 
Lowell Poet. IlXr. (1871) 210 T will ai 

than this new party’s gut, To give such hca > 
them a start. , , ._ .... Lnv- 

Emption (emp/an). [ad. L. emptioii-c 
ing, n. of action f. eml-rc to buy.] # l-.cas, 
1 . The action of buying : chiefly j n V J 3 
Eight of {sole) emplion, etc-, or with , t h fch 
3463-83 Ord. R. Househ. 73 The chief Butler.. ' * oneJ 
resccytes of monej*. .of theTbesaurer . .for nllth -^{arni* 
of his office. 3736 Carte Ormonde I. *40 The P ^ 
tion for the sole cmption..was offered to be re 
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Burke Rep. Aff. India Wks. 1842 XI. 143 By a limitation 
of the right of emption of foreign opium. 

2 . Roman Law. Purchase, in the contract of 
sale (L. ernplio , as correlated with venditid). 

, c xSSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII, (1678) 241 There 
is emption and vendition contracted as soon as the parties 
be condescended upon the price. 1727 Arbuthnot Coins 
(T.), There is a disputeamong the lawyers, Whether Glaucus 
exchanging his golden armour with the brasen one of 
Tydides was emption or commutation. 

Emptional (e'mpjanal), a. [f. prec. + -a&.] 
That may be purchased. 

f Ernpti'tious, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. emp- 
ti ci-us {. empt - ppl. stem of emcre to buy + -0 us : 
cf. adventitious.] Venal, capable of being bought. 

1650 A. B. Mittal. Polemo ix Emptitious as he was. - they 
. .knew well enough how to over value him. 

II Emptor (e*mptoi, -oj). Rom. Law. [a. L. 
emptor , agent- n. f. entire to buy,] A purchaser. 

1875 Posts Gains 1. (ed. 2) xoS^Hehad to utter the formula 
..i.e. to invite the emptor to strike the scale with the ingot. 

tE’mptory. Obs. [ad. late L .emptorium place 
of buying : spe prec.] A mart, market-place. 

1641 Heylin Help to Hist. (1680) 474 The common Mart 
or Emptory. 1665-76 Ray Flora 146 The flower-market, 
the common Emptory of trash and refuse. 

Empty (empti), and sb. Forms : 7 mmetis, 
femti.3, 6mtis, 3, 5 amti, -tie, 3-4 emti, empti, 
4-7 emty, empfcie, -ye, 4- empty. [OF. wmet/g, 
f. semetta leisure + ~iz , -y. 

The vowel of the middle syllable was dropped already in 
OE. The initial .r, being shortened, yielded as usual in 
ME. dialects the parallel forms a and e\ hence the forms 
amti and emti J the former died out in 15th century; the 
latter (with the euphonic p normal between m and t) is 
represented by the mod. form.] 

A, adj. 

f 1 . Of persons : At leisure, not occupied or 
engaged. Also, unmarried. Only in OE. 

c8gy K. JElfred Gregory's Past. li. 4or pzct hie ne wenen 
Saet hie. .jemengan mjcgenwiS 5a mmtegan wifmen. ciooo 
zElfric Horn. (Th.) II. 441 Martha swanc, and Maria saet 
aamtig. 

2 . Of a material receptacle ; Containing nothing ; 
opposed to full. Also fig. of anything that may 
be said to be ‘filled*. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 5 Heo [the Virgin Mary] waes * ful * 
cweden nzes * aemetu^u c X300 Bcket 2178 The sculle al 
amti was : and no brayn thennne bilevede. 0x386 Chau- 
cer Reeve's Prol. 40 Almost al empty is he tonne. 1514 
Barclay Cyt. <$• UplondysJun. (1847) 62 With empty belly 
and simple poore aray. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iv. 73 
The empty vessel makes the greatest sound, a 1628 Pres. 
ton New Covt. (1634} 62 Nothing is said to be empty, but 
when you look for a fullnesse in tt. 1673 O. Walker Educ. 
(1677) 103 They bring forth yellow and emty eares, before 
the harvest. 1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 320 Which of these 
is worse, Want with a full or with an empty purse? 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 269 They might be taken in an 
empty Stomach. 1845 Budd D/s. Liver 374 The gall- 
bladder and ducts are found empty, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. § ti. 80, I now filled our empty wine-bottle with snow. 

b. Void of certain specified contents ; fig. de- 
void of certain specified qualities, etc. Const. 
+ from, f in , of. 

1483 Caxton Cato G j, Empty of alle goodes and fylled 
of alle cuyll. X588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. it. 878 And I shal 
find you emptie of that fault. 1596 — Merck. V. iv. i. 5 
Empty From any dram of mercie. 1600 — A. V. L . 11. vii. 93 
In ciuility thou seem’st so emptie. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 97 We. .are of ourselves emptie of all good, <r 1727 
Newton (J.) f The heavens are much emptier of air than 
any vacuum we can make below, i860 Trench Mirac. 
xxxi. (1862) 444 The Gentiles were empty of all fruits of 
righteousness. 1865 Mill. Exam. Hamilton's Philos. 87 
Metaphysical doctrines which .. are empty of the smallest 
substance. 

3 . transfi. + a. Having one’s purse, etc. empty ; 
destitute of money. (Only contextual.) Obs. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 15 The Apostles .. 
should wander through the whole world emptie of all 
worldly furniture. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 173 Those 
that had Money. . were able to subsist themselves; but those 
who were empty suffered . . great Hardships. 1724 — 
Ment. Cavalier (1840) 151 The king [was] quite empty of 
money. 

b. Having an empty stomach; hungry. Now 
only colloq. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, in, i. 248 Wer’t not all one, an 
emptie Eagle were set. To guard the Chicken from a hungry 
Kyte. 1620 Shelton Don Quix. III. xxx. 209 And where 
there is plenty the Guests are not empty. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840} II. viii. 182 I found myseif empty. 

■be. Of the body: Wanting fullness, shrunken, 
emaciated. Also of the pulse : Weak, ‘ slender ’. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetli. U. i. 4 pe slak[e] skyn tremble}* 
vpon myn emty body, i486 Bk. St. Allan's Cj a, Sum 
put hawkys in mew. .when they be Empty and lene.. X533 
Elyot Cast el He It he 11. (154 1 ) 45 b. Where the body is long 
empty by longe syknesse or abstinence, slepe comforteth 
nature. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 412 An empty 
Pulse shews small Strength. 

4 . Of space, a person’s place, etc. : Vacant, un- 
occupied. Of a house, etc. : Devoid of furniture 
or inmates. Also fig. 

97 x Blickl. Horn. 37 pxt on us ne sy xemeted nteniju 
stow semetis gastlicra mx^ena. ciooo /Elfric Gen. 1. 2 
Seo eorpe. .waes ydel ant aemtis- cxzoo Tritt. Coll. Ham. 
87 He.. cume5 perto and fint hit emti and mid beseme 
clene swopen. axxxs Ancr. R. 156 Non empti stude i3e 


heorte to underuongen fiesliche leihtren. 1297 R.-Glouc. 
17 A'mty place he made a bcute, & folc fleu hym faste. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV., 888 Tysbe . . saw hire wympil 
& hise emty schede. 1514 Barclay Cyt. <5- (Iplondyshm. 
(1847) One maye clercly the emty nestes se. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, v. ii, 4 And dead mens cries do fill the emptie 
aire.. t6ii Bible i Sam. xx. 25 Dauids place was emptie. 
1627 May Lucan xi. 503 With empty Standards reft of Com- 
panies. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 516 Two rising 
Heaps of liquid Crystal stand, And leave a Space betwixt, 
of empty Sand. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 182 r 1 The Town 

f ows so very empty. 1864 Skeat 'Uhland’s Poems 273 
very room seemed empty now. 

b. quast-jA A void (space). 

*535 Coverdale Job xxvi. 7 He stretcheth out y* north 
ouer the emptie. 

5. Without anything to carry, 
a. Of a carriage, ship, etc. ( = sense 2 ). Hence 
transfi. of a beast of burden : Without a load 
C rare in mod. use). 

c 1330 King of Tars 201 And sadeles mony emptye. 1502 
Arnolde Citron. (iSir) 197 Item an emty horse only i. d\ 
1586 Marlowe i st Pt. Tamburl. 1. ii, Return our mules and 
empty camels back. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 
244 When you have used him [the horse] to leap empty, 
likewise accustome him loaded. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
nr. 271 Persuade ’em first to lead an empty wheel. 1714 
Fr. Bk. of Rates 412 Vessels . .empty, or loaded with Masts, 
Planks, and other Timber. 1796 Log in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson VII. p. lxv, A Ship and a Brig from Finale, .proving 
. .empty. X884 Sir W. M r MuRDo in Pall Mall G. 18 June 
2/1 FitzGerald, .started with the empty camels in a bee-line 
across the desert, 

b. Of the hand : Not bringing or carrying any 
thing away. Hence of persons : - Empty-handed ; 
chiefly as predicative complement, e.g. To go, 
come away empty. 

'c 1500 New Notbr. Mayd in Anc. Poet. Tracts 45 The 
poure may stande, With empty hande. 153S Coverdale 
Ruth iii. 17 Thou shalt not come emptye vnto thy mother 
in lawe. 1607 Shaks. Tirnon m, vi. 40, I return'd you an 
empty Messenger. 1727 A. Hamilton New Ace. E. Ind. 
I. xi. 1 19 The Custom, not to appear before great Men 
with an empty Hand, 

fig. 1751 Jortin Serin . (1771) VI. 198 The prayers of the 
Penitent return not empty. 1850 Tennyson In Mem . in. iii, 
A hollow form with empty hands. 

c. As a Biblical Hebraism, of a stvord, To re- 
turn empty. 

16x1 Bible 2 Sam. i. 22. 1677 Hubbard Narrative 98 
Whom [sixty of the enemy] they slew and took, so as their 
Sword returned not empty. 

8. a. Of persons, their projects, etc.: Lacking 
knowledge and sense ; frivolous, foolish. 

x6n Bible Pref. 8 This was fudged to be but a very poore 
and emptie shift. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 18 Our 
best Philosophers will but prove empty Conjecturalists. 
<11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xm. 307 A very 
empty and unprepared design. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. 
exhv. 4 His Thoughts but empty are and vain. 1707-8 
Let. in Heame's Coll. II. 91 A silly, empty pretender to 
Greek. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 75 r 6 The empty Cox- 
comb has no Regard to any thing. .Sacred. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic l. tv. (1840) 98 The meanest, emptiest, and 
most inconsistent project. 

. b. Of things : Wanting solidity and substance ; 
unsatisfactory, vain, meaningless. 

1340 Ayenb. 143 Zuo emti to }>e zi3i>e of }>o greate blisse. 
1603 Shaks. Mens. for M. is. iv. 2 Heauen hath my empty 
words. 1667 Milton P. L. m. 454 Find Fit retribution, 
emptie as thir deeds. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 230 
It is but an emty Phantome.. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 7x0 All his Hopes exhal’d in empty Smoke. 17x1 Steele 
Sped. No. 79 p 9 All these Acts are but empty Shows. 
1718 Freethinker No. 60. 34 It is not an empty Title, .but a 
Right. 1728 Pope Dune, l 54 Weighs, .solid pudding against 
empty praise, a 1764 Lloyd Whim Poet. Wks. 1774 II. x66 
Wrangling wits. . quarrel for an empty name. 18x3 Shelley 
Q.-Mab. iv. Words.. Empty and vain as his own coreless 
heart. 1837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxii. 229 Nor were 
these mere empty professions. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 
766/r Frightened by the emptiest of bugbears. 

B. sb. Comm. An empty truck or wagon ; an 
empty box, cask, etc. which has contained goods. 

1865 Morn. Star 1 Feb., I was ordered.. to .. send the 
empties off first. x88x < Daily Ncivs 22 Aug. 3/2 George 
Whitehead, a dealer in empties at Mile-end New-town. 
1884 Harped s Mag. May 874/2 They are. .made into a long 
train in exchange for ' empties *. 

C. Comb, (parasynthetic adjs.),as empty -basketed, 
-bellied, -fisted , - headed , -hearted, -pamtellcd (in 
Falconry), - pated , - skulled , - stomached , -vaulted ; ' 
also Empty-handed. 

1883 Harped s Mag. Apr. 702/2 Fisher people . . coming 
back *empty-basketed. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 
Knights 1. iii, You've cut *Empty-bellied to the Town- 
hall. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xv. 52 Fear of the Saints 
displeasure, if they approach *empty-fisted. 1650 B. Dis- 
collint. 17 *Empty -headed. Fiddle -brain'd Men. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 86 Trample on the empty-headed 
rabble. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 155 Nor are those *empty- 
hearted, whose low sounds Reuerbe no hollownesse. 1842 
Manning Serin, viii. ( 1848 > I. xog Empty-hearted followers 
of this vain-glorious world. 1575 Turberv. Falconrie 3x3 
Let hir stande *emptiepanneld upon the same untill night. 
1820 Scott Abbot xxxiii, There are *empty-pated coxcombs 
at each corner. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. vi. 
159 Quackery may, and does succeed for a season, .with the , 
empty- skulled. 1527 Andrew Brunnvyke's Distyll. Waters ! 
Aij, Them that be *empty-stomaked thrughe overmoche 
hete of the stomake. x86x Du Chaillu Equat. Afr. vi. 58 1 
The only empty-stomached individual of the company. 1634 ! 
Milton Contus 249 They float .. through the * empty- 
vaulted night. i 


Empty (e-mpti), v. Forms ; [i se-tfratisianl, 
6-7 emptie, 6 - empty, ff. Empty a. ; the form 
tvith prefix appears in OE. ; subsequently the 
word does not appear in our quots. before 16th c. 
Cf. Empt.] 

1 . ham. To make empty; to pour out, draw 
off, or remove the contents of (anything) ; to clear 
(a house, etc.) of furniture or of inmates. 

[c icoo zElfric Horn. (Th.) I. 290 [Arius] wajs swa getem- 
tojod on his inno5e swa swa he was ar on his ^eleafan.] 
*555. Eden Decades W. Ind. ji. 1. (Arb.) 110 They had 
emptied theyr quyuers. 1602 Carew Cornwall 20b, An 
ill . . saved Harvest soon emptieth their old store. 1623 
Conway in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 292 III. 157 Bleeding, [1 
will] emptie my vaynes. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 633 These 
puissant Legions, whose exile Hath emptied Heav’n. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 493 Empty the wool ly. Rack, and 
fiU the Reel. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. iii 31 The 
Kettle is in Part empty'd in the Morning. 1791 Cowrr.R 
Iliad xviii. 356 Ail our houses . . Stand emptied of their 
hidden treasures. 1798 Canning New Morality 40 in 
Anti-Jacobin 9 July (1852) 202 Empty all thy quiver on 
the foe, 

b. To transfer the whole contents of (a vessel, 
etc.) to another receptacle. Const, tz;/, into , 
upon. Also fig. 

1508 Shaks. Merry W. in. iii. 15 Empty it in the muddle 
ditch. 1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnamon <5- Pearls v. 90 
Markets into which we can empty our warehouses. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. I. 122 Bob carried . . one of those iron 
models of sugar-loaf hats, .into which he emptied the Jug. 

c. To drain away, pour off, clear out (the con- 
tents of anything). Also fig. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 31 That with two pumpes 
they might not emptie the water. 1823 Lamb Elia, Ser. it. 
xxiii. <1865) 396 To perceive all goodness emptied out of him. 

2 . To unburden, discharge, clear of {with obs.) 
certain specified contents. Chiefly transfi. and fig. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. *531) 10 3 Pryde . . fylleth a 
man or woman full of. .vaynglory . . but mekenes emptyeth 
them. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. Pref. (Arb.) 55 Whether 
the sandes of the ryuers. .bee so emptied with golde. 1593 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. x. (1611) 147 Emptying the Church 
of euery such rite and ceremony, a 1628 Preston New 
Covt. (1634) 397 The spirit of bondage .. empties a man of 
all righteousness. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 731 The neigh- 
bouring Moon With borrowd light her countenance triform 
Hence fills and empties. x8so Tennyson In Mem. viii. ii, 
And all The chambers emptied of delight. 2874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 140 ^ Formularies, which he has first to 
empty of all definite., significance. 

3 . refil. Of persons : Chiefly said of Christ, after 
Gr. c/ccVaure tavro v (A. V. ‘ made himself of no 
reputation ’) Phil. ii. 7. Formerly also, to exhaust 
all one’s resources. 

*579 Fulke Hoskins’ Pari. 114 He emptied himselfe .. 
taking the shape of a seruant. 1651 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
lvii ; 170 But emptied themselves to the utmost for his 
delivery. 2658 Whole Duty Man xvii. § 11. X42 Christ 
emptied himself of all.. glory and greatness. X741 Watts 
IniProv. Mind (1801) 355 Jesus the mediator emptied him- 
self for our sakes. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 380 He., 
emptied Himself of His glory, .as the. .co-equal Son. 

4 . refl. Of a river, etc. : To discharge itself into 
another river, the sea, etc. ; said also of a blood- 
vessel. 

*555 Eden Decades IV. Ltd. (Arb.) 284 A brancheof Nilus 
which emptieth it selfe in owre sea. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 
Ii. xxix. X73The Veins.. empty themselves into the Heart. 
2725 Df. Foe Voy. round World <1840) 306 A large river 
empties itself into this bay. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 34 The 
river, .empties itself into the lake. 

b. intr. for rcjl. Now chiefly in U. S. 

<1x682 Sir T. Browne Tracis 165 The Rivers Arnon, 
Cedron, Zaeth, which empty into this valley. 1692 tr. 
Sallust 50 All these together empty’d into Rome as into the 
common sewer of all disorder. _ 1796 Morse Aruer. Geog. I. 
385 Sheepscot river, .empties into the ocean. 1864 G. P. 
Marsh Man fy Nature 402 Until the year 1714, the Kander 
. .emptied into the river Aar. 

5 . intr. for refl. To become empty, 

3633 B. Jonson Epithalamion Wks. (1838) 718 The chapel 
empties ; and thou maj^st be gone Now, Sun. 1654 Gayton 
Festivous Notes 100 As his purse failed, or pockets emptied. 
1850 Mrs. Carlyle/.^//. II. 109 Now that the town is empty- 
ing. 1885 MancEExam. 5 May 5/5 The benches had almost 
emptied for the dinner hour. 

E*mpty-h.a*nded, a. [see Empty a.] Hav- 
ing nothing in the hand : chiefly in phrases, To 
go, come , etc. empty-handed. 

a. Bringing nothing, esp. no gift. Also fig. 

1613 Purchas Pilgr., Descr. Iiulta <1864) 40 None . . may 

come before the King with any Petition emptie-handed. 
*775 Sheridan Rivals 11. ii, I guessed you weren’t come 
empty-handed. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 31 His daughter 
I . entered her husband’s family empty-handed. xSyz Ros- 
setti Poems , Last Confess . 22, 1 passed a village-fair. .And 
thought, being empty-handed, I would take Some little 
present. . 

fig. 1855 Smedley Occult Sc. 258 Proving . . that the pre- 
scient spirit comes empty-handed. 

b. Carrying nothing away. _ 

1635 Austin Medit. 137 Departing as he [Christ] did 
emptie-handed from the world. 1835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies 119 He [the hunter] returned empty-handed. 1B68 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876.* II. vii, 102 At all events 
Swegen went away empty-handed. 

E-mptying, vbl, sb. [f. Empty v. + -iso LJ 
1 . The action of making empty. 

1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 68 Intemperance, .hath beene 
Th' vntimely emptying of the happy Ihrone. 1651 Wittie 
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\r. Primrose's Pop. Err. 297 Bloud-letting. .Is;. called the 
emptying of the vessels. 

2. concr. a. What is emptied out of any vessel ; 
also fig. t). pi. Yeast {obs. exc. U* S. as an arti- 
ficial spelling for emptins ; see Empting). 

1650 B. Discollim. 23 A few Brewers emptyings. 1813 
Southey Nelson II. 36 Galley slaves, the emptying of the 
jails, and banditti, i860 Emerson Coitd. Life, Power 
Whs. (Bohn) II. 333 If we will make bread, we must have 
. .yeast, emptyings. 

Empurple (empikip’l), v. Also 7 enpurple, 
6 inpurple, impurple. [f. En- + Purple.] 
trans . To make purple ; to redden. 

1590 Speksek F. Q. hi. vii. 17 Wildings . . whose sides em- 
purpled were with smyling red. 162 3 Drusim. of Hawth. 
Cypress GroveWVs. (1711) n9The violets, .impurple not the 
winter. 0x630 — PccmsVlks. (17x1)50 sacred blush, enpurpl- 
ing cheeks pure skies With crimson wings. 1667 Milton 
P. L.in. 364 The bright Pavement impurpl’d with Celestial 
Roses smil’d. 1755 Johnson, Empurple. 1772 Sir W. Jones 
Laura 62The nsing flowers impurpled every dale. 1804 J. 
Grahame Sabbath 489 That setting sun Is now empurpling 
Scotland’s mountain tops. 18. . Mrs. Browning Lam. for 
Adonis v, The blood ran away And empurpled the thigh. 
1884 Hunter & Whytf. My Ducats <$• Dan. i. (1885) 2 A 
dye-work, .daily empurpled the stream. 

b. To robe or clothe in purple, rare. 

1598 Florid, Porporare, to impurpleor inroabe with scarlet. 
1868 Beecher Serm. Crozvncd Suffering, The ribald 
soldiery, .empurple him (Christ). 

Empurpled (empSup’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED l.J That is made or tnmed purple ; reddened. 

1708 J. Philips Cjj’</<?7'(i8o7) 60 Down rain th' impurpled 
balls, ambrosial fruit. 1790-18x3 A. Wilson Skefh. Dream 
Poet. Wks. 11 Bleaters, nibbling o'er th' empurpled plain. 
18. . Macaulay Ivry, We thought of Seine’sempurpled flood, 
b. Clad in or covered with purple. Also fig. 
1860 T. Martin Horace 55 Barbaric monarchs’ mothers, 
and empurpled tyrants fear. 1878 Masque Poets 30 The 
empurpled ease Of her Greek couch. 

Empurpling (empnupli sj),ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-f-iNG^.] a. That makes purple, reddens, b. 
That grows purple. 

1793 Coleridge Songs of Pixies ix, The impurpling vale. 
1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian xxx. (1824) 696 An empur- 
pling and reposing hue. 

Empnsa (empi/Pza). Also 7-9 empuse. [a. 

Gr. €/i7routro.] 

1. In classical sense: A hobgoblin or spectre 
supposed to be sent by Hecate. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 598 Little children, 
whom they use to scarre with the fantastical illusion 
Empusa. 1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery 1. i. § 10 
This was well tried of old against an Empuse that met 
Apollonius Tyaneusj 1855 Smedley Occult Sc. 72 A near 
kinsman of the classical Empusa. 

+ 2. A hobgoblin, spectre, phantom. Obs. 

1621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. iv. 264 This faire bride 
is an Empuse or Hag. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. ii. 
62 An Empusa, Phantom, or Spectre. 1708 in Kersey 
1775 in Ash. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ 3. Comb., as in empusa-land. Obs. {nonce-wd.) 
1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 305 When I return 
from empusaland to reality. 

4. A genus of the family Enlomophlhorese. 
t Empn'zzle, v. Obs . In 7 empuzzel. [f. 
En- + Puzzle sb. or v.~\ trans. To puzzle. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. i. i It hath empuzzeled 
the enquiries of others, .to make out how, etc. 
Empyema (empi,F*ma). Path. [mod. L. ; a. 
Gr. (finvTjfsa a gathering, suppuration, f. qurve-eu' 
to suppurate.] 

1. ‘ A collection of pus in the cavity of the pleura, 
the result of pleurisy. The term has also been 
used to denote any chronic inflammatory effusion 
in the chest’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

16x5 Crook f. Body of Man 367 You.shall open a mans side 
diseased of the Empyema. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 
vn. (1852) App. 606 All his. .skill in anatomy could not pre- 
vent its producing an empyema. 1878 T. Bryant Pracl. 
Surg. I. 569 Suppuration in the antrum, or Empyema. 

2. In wider sense : Suppuration, rare. 

1866 A. t lint Pnnc. Med. (1880) 149 The term empyema 
only expresses the existence of pus, without indicating its 
situation. 1880 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. IX. 545 This so- 
called Empyema of the Gall bladder. 

+ 3. ‘An operation to discharge all sorts of 
matter with which the midriff is loaded by making 
a perforation in the Breast’ (Kersey). Obs.—° 
X72X-X800 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

T Empyematons, a. Med. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
Gr. tpnvrjuaT- stem of ifxxrvrjfta + -ous.] Belong- 
ing to or suffering from Empyema. So + Em- 
pycma’tic [see -ic], 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$* Min. 45 Eaten by those that 
have the peripneumony, or are einpyematous . . and those 
that spit forth empyematous matter. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. 
Cempit. [Nettle] is good for. .empyematick persons. 
f Empy*iCj a. Med. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. (fiirviK- 
<$r suppurating.] That suffers from Empyema. 

1 1657 Phys.Dict. > Emfyici, are such as have an imposthume 
or bladder broken in the side of the lungs.] 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. v. 14 x This Sinus is especially considerable in 
tapping Empyick persons. 

t Empyical, a. Path. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. 
+ -al.] *= prcc. 

)• S- I-e Draft's Obsert’.Surg. in The.wpight of the 
f luid in an cmpyccal [«r] Person. 


t Empyre, Obs. rare — k [ad. F. empirer, 
variant of OF. empeirer : see Impair.] trans. To 
impair, make worse. 

1566 Drant Horace's Sat. ii. Fvb, Let furious fortune 
frowne. .She cannot much empyre our cates. 

+ Empyre, a- Obs. Also 4 empiry, 6 empire, 
[ad. med.E. ( caelum ) empyreum , empyrium : see 
Empyreal.] = Empyreal, Empyrean. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7761 pis heven is cald heven cm- 
piry. 1520 Myrr. our Ladye 302 Heuen empyre. 1549 
Compl. Scot. 48 The hauyn empire. 1594 Dickenson Aris- 
tas (1878) 30 His heroique spirit . . hath ascended to the 
Empyre heaven. 

Empyreal (emprrial, empirical), a. Forms : 
5 imperyal, 7 empyreall, emperial, imperial(l, 
7-8 empyrial(l, 6 - empyreal, [f. Med.L. cm- 
pyreus, empyrxus , f. Gr. ifinvp-os fiery) + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Empyrean or highest 
heaven. Also^ig-. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. hi. xxxii. 184 And that is called the 
heuen Imperyal. c 1590 Marlowe Faust . vi.63 The seven 
planets, tne firmament, and the empyreal heaven. 1652 
Caryl Job xiv. 12. 604 The imperial heaven, which is called 
the Seat of the blessed. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 14 Into the 
Heav’n of Heav’ns I have presum’d, .and drawn Empyreal 
aire. 1732 Pope Ess. Man n. 23 Go soar with Plato to th' 
empyreal sphere. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet vii. (1853) '39 
Seated securely in the empyreal heavens. 

b. Of or pertaining to the sky or visible heaven ; 
celestial. 

1744 Akenside Picas. Imag. 1. 202 Amaz'd she views The 
empyreal waste. 1882 Whinfield tr. Omar Khayyam 64 
Yon palace whose roofs touch the empyreal blue. 

C. quasi-rA 

1827 Keble Chr. J’., Quinquages. Staid., Happy souls .. 
Plunge in th' empyreal vast. 

2. fig. Sublime, elevated, superior, rare. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (1851) 143 A mortall thing among 
many readers of no Empyreall conceit. 1735-6 H. Brooke 
Utiiv. Beauty l 104 Empyreal natures with empyreal 
names, a 1797 W. Mason One to Truth iv. 39 Shall a form . . 
of mould’ring clay. Vie with these charms empyrial ? 

3. In etymological sense: Fiery; composed of 
or resembling the pure element of fire. Also fig. 

i6or Deacon & Walker Spirits Divcls 93 They, .consist 
of empyriall orfierie bodies, a 17x1 Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 6 A chariot . . Of brightest empyreal 
Substance built. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. 1. i. (1849) 32 
Certain empyreal, luminous or phosphoric clouds. 

+ 4. Chem. Capable of supporting combustion. 
Empyreal air : Scheele’s name for oxygen. Obs. 

1780 tr. Scheele's Experiments 35 Since this air is abso- 
lutely necessary for the generation of fire . . I shall hence- 
forth . .call it empyreal air. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
226 Only two undecompounded empyreal substances have 
been as yet discovered. 

+ b. (See qttot.) Obs. 

i8ox Herschel Sun in Phil. Trans. XCI. 303 An elastic 
gas, which may be ‘called empyreal, is constantly formed 
[in the sun]. 

Empyrean (empirf *an, emprrian), a. and sb. 
Also 6 empyrian, 7-78 empyrsean. [f. as prec. 
+ -AN.] 

_ A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sphere of fire or 
highest heaven. Also fig. 

X614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 3 It pleased God first of all 
to create the Empyrean Heaven. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. 93 The pearl we seek for is not to be found in the 
Indian, but in the empyrean ocean. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Gcog. I. 27 Above the starry sphere . . finally the empyrean 
heaven, or heaven of heavens. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude iv. 
(1850) 98 Drenched in empyrean light, a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 306 From the Courts of the Empyrean dome 
Came forth what seemed a fiery car. 

33. sb. 

1. The highest heaven. In ancient cosmology the 
sphere of the pure element of fire : in Christian use, 
the abode of God and the angels. Also fig. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 73Divine Interpreter sent Down 
from the Empyrean. 1755 in Johnson. 1847 Ld. Lindsay 
Chr. Art I. Introd. 32 'The empyrean, the first work of 
creation and the residence and throne of God. 1878 New- 
comb Pop. Astron. iv. 408 The empyrean, or kingdom of 
fire. 

2. transf. a. The visible heavens or firmament, 
b. The whole extent of cosmic space. 

1808 J. Barixhv Colttmb. iv. 456 O'er great, o'er small 
extends his physic laws, Empalms the empyrean. 1821 
Craig Am'. Drawingx. 262 The vast empyrean of the sky. 
1880 M. Pattison Milton xiii. 179 The physical universe 
itself [becomes] a drop suspended in the infinite empyrean, 
t Empyre' lim. Obs. Also empyrasum. [a. 
L. empyrcitm {csdum) the fiery heaven or sphere 
of fire.] = Empyrean B. i. 

1647 Crashaw Music's Duel 91 In th’ empyrseum of pure 
harmony, a x68o Butler Rem. (1759) L Prove, if they are 
other Suns.. Or Windows in the Empyreum. a xqxx Ken 
Hymnotkeo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 200 Through Empyreum 
-.Thousands of thousands their bright Beams display. 1777 
Priestley Matt. 4- Spir. (1782) I. vl 67 When the Christian 
■ • has ranged the regions ol empyreum for some thousands 
of years. 

+ Empyreu*m(e. Obs. rare. Anglicized form 
of next. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 24 They impress an 
Empyreuine upon the intrails for want of subtil dissipative 
P^. *7*7 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Angelica, There may 
be Danger of an Empyreum from another Fire. 


Empyretima (empir;/-ma). Also'; empy. 
ruma ; pi. empyreumata. [a. Gr. ip rvptvpi s 
live coal covered with ashes, f. ipmiptvav to 
on fire.] 

+ L (See quots.) Obs. 

1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyiurg. vL 20 That out ward hat 
doth draw unto it Empyruma, that is, heat left by the fire 
in the burned part. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 66 Tc? 
Empyreuma, or Atoms of the fire must first be called forth. 

2. The * burnt 1 smell imparted by fire to organic 
substances. 

1641 French Distill, i. (1651) 13 A certain Empyreum, 0: 
smatch of the fire. ^ X736 Bailey Housh. Diet. xS 3 If the 
cassia be drawn low it is very subject to an empyreenu. 
1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon.{\ 801) J. 195 Our victuals, .are adal- 
terated with salt, spice, oil, and empyreuma. 1858 Hocc 
Life Shelley II. 423 A disgusting taste, .gravely pronounced 
to be only an empyreuma. 

J- 3. In pi. ( Little feaverish remains, after a crisis. 
Also that thick Viscous matter which settles at 
the bottom of distilled Water’ (Phillips). Obsr* 

1721-1800 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 
Empyreumatic (emphromartik), a. [f. Gr. 
c/x7n>pet//xar- stem of kpm)ptvpa + -ic.] Pertaining 
to, or having the quality of, Empyreuma ; tasting 
or smelling of burnt organic matter. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 163 That fetid empyreu. 
matic oyl which we see. 1746 R. James Introd. Mnfdt 
Health's Irnprov. 42 The Mass. .is. .of a disagreeable Smell, 
empyreumatic, bitter. 1791 Hamilton BertholleC s Dyeing 
I. 1. 1. v. 78 A dark coloured and empyreu matic phlegm. 
1862 Cornlt. Mag. VI. 607 One pipe.. represents a dose of 
nicotine and empyreumatic oil. 

Empyreumatical (empmmiie tikal), a. [f. 
as prec. + -ICAL.] = prec. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <$- QuaL, Other Empyreumtiall 
oyles. 1669 ■ — Contn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 196 The Flesh 
had contracted a taste and a smell very empyreumatical 
1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Nutmeg, To_ avoid the Em- 
pyreumatical Impression it would otherwise take. 1871 
Baker Nile Tribut.W. 35 The Arabs., prepare their tanned 
skins with an empyreumatical oil. 

t Empyren*matism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as 
prec. + -ISM.] Infection with an Empybedma. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 191 Accusing its medical 
preparations of empyreumatisnu 

Empyreumatize (empinT-matsiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.] trans. To infect or taint with an 
Empyreuma. Hence EmpyTeumatized ///. c. 

1846 Blackw. Mag. L 1 X. 1x3 The smell of empyreuma- 
tised grease, .wafted to the nostrils. 

Empyric, etc., obs. (erron.) f. of Empiric, etc. 

Empyrical (emprrikal), a. rare -°. [f ; y r - 
(pnvp-os burnt + -IC + -AL.] a. Of or pertaining 
to burning or combnstion. b. ‘ Containing the 
combustible principle of coal’ (Smart 1 S 47 ). 

t Empyro'sis. Obs. rare~ l . [a. Gr. iprvpxss 
n. of action f. ffinvp6-ttv = ipirvp(veir to set on 
fire.] A general fire, conflagration. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 217 The former OpimM 
that held these Cataclysms and EmpyTOses universal. *775 
in Asu. 1B47 in Craig ; and in rood. Diets. 

Emrod(e, obs. var. of Emerald, Emebod. 

+ E-mi'OSC. Obs.—° ‘ Probably a garden Ane- 
mone {A. coronaria L.?) ’ (Britten and Holland). 

*708 in Kersey, Emrosc , a flower. 1731-1800 in Bailey. 
3775 in Ash. 

+ 'Einse’lves, fron. Obs. [See EM.J = iliU 

SELVES. 

1699 T. C. tr. Tally s Offices (1706) 31 They'd hardly e'er 
trouble ’emselves so far. 


Emte, obs. variant of Emmet. 

Emtory, variant of Emptoiiy, Obs. 

Emty, obs. variant of Empty. 

Emu, variant of Emeu. _ . . , 

t Emtccid, a. Obs.~° [f. E- pre/A + R- 
us mouldy.] Mouldy. . r 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. vjzx in Bailey. 1847 m ? - ‘ 
t E-mulable, a. Obs. rare-K [f. L. 
to Emulate + -able.] Worthy of emulation. 

1693 Leighton Comm, xst Pel. iii. 13 (R*> f* 1 ° n ^*j r 
complete but they may espy some . . emulabie £oou>* 
meaner Christians. [In mod. Diets.] 

t Emulate, Obs. rare-K [ad.L.flWWW 
us pa. pple of mmula-id to rival. J Anioi -t 


emulous. mllllte 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 82 Prick’d on by a most e 
Pride. . , r( 

Emulate (e*mi??lrit), v. Also 7 romulat . L • 
L. vemulat - ppl. stem of temula-ri to rival -J . . 
1 . trans. Of persons : To strive to equal or 
(a person, his achievements or qualities) ; to cop) 
imitate with the object of equalling or ex< * 1 th 
1580 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Add it. (*6x2) 347 ggat. 
doe 1 emulate, not enuie thy glorie. x 66 S * * s fee. 
RefI, v. ix. (1675) 330 The disparity of , ^ ,rc ^ rn * a-'niulitf- 
twixt their own Condition, and that of those inej - 
1694 Dryden To Sir G. Kneller Contem j 

and Emulate the best. 17S2 Hume Ess, fp J * ,533 
L 224 The whole world emufates Athens and emulate 


F. M. Peard Con/rad. I. 12 When will you 
Archibald in the art of saying pretty things 7 


To 'ic 


2. Implying some degree of success 
with, rival, attain or approach to equality ^ ^ 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. m. »i»- 34 1 


EMULATING-. 
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EMULSION. 


the Scottish kings in splendour- 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xitt,' My royal nephew will soon emulate his father’s wisdom. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 52 Many of the Greek states 
emulated Tyre in commerce and opulence. 

b. Of things; To vie with, rival, equal or 
closely approach in any quality. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. m. lii. 58, I see how thine eye 
would emulate the Diamond. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. 
Meek, xxxvii. 307 They were wont.. to emulate- .the appari* 
tion of Light- 1661 Boyle Exomen Hi. (1682)21 The Cor* 
puscles.-tend to.. emulate a spring. 1725 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s.y. Sycamore, The Liquor emulates that of the Birch. 
3833 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life IIL i. 2 Lady 
Madalina Palmer is working one [a carpet] which emulates 
the paintings of Van Huysum. 

+ 3. zntr. To make it one’s ambition, strive in a 
spirit of rivalry (to do or obtain something). Const. 
inf. Obs. 

1597 J> Payne Royal Exch. 40 Emulate to be nerer there 
good begynnings. 1619 H. Hutton Follte's Aunt. 49 
Vulcan, - did not strive. Or emulate to be superlative. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch . , Hat. V, ccxvi, He.. Emulated more 
to Dye. 

1 4. trails. To desire to rival (a person, his 
fortune, achievements, etc.) ; hence , to be jealous 
of, envy, feel a grudge against. Obs. 

i6ix Tourneur Ath. Trag.v. ii, I begin to emulate thy 
death. ' 1624 Heywood Gtmaik. 207 An opposite faction 
which emulated his goodnesse. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
lxxiii. 3, I emulated, and stomached their prosperity. 

5. In occasional uses: fa. ?To woo, contend 
emulously for (obs.). ^ b. To excite' the emu- 

lation of. rarc~ l . 

1603 Drayton Bar. IVars i.xlvti, We see the early rising 
Sunne,- With his bright Beames to emulate our sight. 1804 
Monson in Owen Wellesley Disp. 529 Each emulated the 
other to deeds of glory. 

Emulating (eTmtfkitig),///. a. [f. Emulate 
v. + -ing‘A] That emulates. AlsoySg’. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God xiv ; iii. (1620) 474 
Who is more enuious, contentious, emulating and wrath- 
full against them then he? a X777 Fawkes tr. Smart's 
Whs. (1791) II. 159 If e’er a lyre at unison there be, It swells 
with emulating harmony. 

Emulation (emwri^’Jan). Also 7 mm-, [ad. 
L. tem uldtion-em , n. of action £ semula-ri.] 

1. The endeavour to equal or surpass others in 
any achievement or quality; also, the desire or 
ambition to equal or excel. 

In early use the word is perh. more freq. applied to the 
mental emotion ; in mod. use the notion of active effort is 
always in some degree present. 

1532 Huloet, Emulation, zelus. 1555 Eden Decades W. 
Ind.(Arh.) 59 To prouoke & encorage other forwarde natures 
to themulation of their vertues, . 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 
v. (1627) 48 Provoking emulation of the Schollers. 1622 
B. Jonson Pref. Verses in Mabbe tr. A/eman’s Guzman 
D’Alf., This Faire emulation, & no envy is. 1674 Boyle 
Theol. comp. w. Nat. Philos. 197 Imitation or Emulation 
oftentimes makes many others addict themselves to it [a 
branch of study], c 1790 Burke Sp. Short. Pari. Wks. X. 
8s The spirit of emulation has also been extremely increased. 
1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, II. xi. 274 Their emulation .. ter- 
minated in personal antipathy. x88* Hinsdale Garfield 
ff Ednc. 1, 36 He was always generous in his emulations, 
f 2. Ambitious rivalry for power or honours; 
contention or ill-will between rivals. Obs. 

1588 in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 97 The dissension and emu- 
lation that I have seen.. between private captains for vain- 
glory. 1594 Shaks, Rich. Ill , n. Hi. 25 Emulation, who 
shall now oe neerest, Will touch vs all too neere. 16x2 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus x. 6 (1619) 105 What heart-greife 
was it to Iacob to see such daily emulation betweene Leah 
and Rahel? 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, r. 13 Iulius Ciesar, was 
. .a great Captaine, although his Emulation cost an infinite 
quantitie of .. humane blood. 1651 Reliq. Wotton (1685) 
608 A great emulation fallen between the Queens Agent, 
and the Polish Orator there. 

+ 3. Grudge against the superiority of others; 
dislike, or tendency to disparagement, of those 
who are superior. Obs. 

1561 Eden A rte Nauig, Pref., This enuy of emulation pro- 
ceadeth of some singuler vertue of them that are so maliced. 
2596 Drayton Leg. iii. 323 For Emulation ever did attend 
Upon the Great. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 6 Con- 
stantine the Great, in Emulation was woont to call him. 
Parietaria, Wall Flower. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 1. iii. 134 
Pale and bloodlesse Emulation. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. 
Gen. 492 > Zilpah’s Sons .. were thought to have less emula- 
tion to him, than the Sons of Leah. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. (z 8 :s) i 27 > I am afraid we sometimes palliate this vice 
[envy], under the specious name of emulation. 

^5 4. As rendering of xmulatio (Vulg.), ‘jealousy’ 
(ascribed to God), rare — l . 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. Ixxvii. 58 In their gravens they 
provoked him to emulation. 

Emulative (euni/TUtiv), a. [f. L. semulat- 
ppl. stem of vemtild-ri (see Emulate v.) + -ive.J 

1. That results from or is characterized by emu- 
lation. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 23 M emprise si ewe his manly 
brother, .to be out of his emulative danger, a 1659 Cleve- 
land Poems, On Fly 21 She. .in an emulative Chafe. .begg*d 
thy Shrine her Epitaph? 1763 Hoole Jer. Del. v. (R-), 
All, with emulative zeal, demand To fill the number of th* 
elected band. 1828 D’ Israeli Chas. I, I . iv. 65 The. people 
were invited to ruin their families in emulative costliness. 

2. That tends to emulation ; disposed to rival, 
copy, or compete with. Const, of. Also fig. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxviii. 283 Noble 
minds, emulative of perfection. 1791 Huddesford Sabnag. 


138 Dick’s breast with emulative ardour glows. 2829 Scott 
Anne of G. ii, The sound was re-echoed, - from precipice to 
precipice, with emulative thunders. 1871 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. xi u The peasant’s wife, .emulative of Queens Pene- 
lope, Bertha, and Maud. 

E*mulatively, adv . rare. [f. prec. r -ly.~] 
In an emulative manner. 

1754 Richardson Grandiscn {1811) IV. vii. 56 Both hands 
were so emulatively passive. 

Emulator (e-mh/lritoi). Also 7 emulator, 
emulatour. [a. L. s emulator zealous imitator.] 

1. One who emulates, in good or bad sense, 
ta. A rival, competitor ; also, one who en- 
viously disparages. Obs. 

1589 Greene Meitaphon (Arb.) 81 You are friendly emu- 
lators in honest fancie. ‘ 2600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. i. X50 An 
enuious emulator of every mans good parts. 2628 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. ii. (1688) 298 George Buchanan, his 
Emulatour . . set him forth . . as one more mutable than the 
Chameleon. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 54 The emotions 
which the deatn of an emulator or competitor produces. 

b. A zealous imitator ; one who strives to equal 
the qualities or achievements of another. Const, of. 

2652 J. Hall Height Eloquence p. Ixii, Hyperides is a 
great Emulatour of Demosthenes. 2738 Warburton Div. 
Legal. App. 30 A happy emulator of the eloquence of Cicero. 
1 837-9 Dallam Hist. Lit. j. ciii. § 228 A diligent emulator 
of Grocyn. .was. .Linacre. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 158 
Emulators and disciples of the culture of the Lacedae- 
monians. 

2. (In the Douay-Rheims Bible.) Used to 
render L. emulator : a. One who is zealous for 
a cause, etc. ; const, of. b. Applied to God ; A 
‘jealous ’ being, one who brooks no competitor. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. i. 14, I.. being more aboundantly 
an emulator of the traditions of my fathers. 2609 Bible 
(D ouay) Ex. xxxiv. 14 God is an emulatour. — 2 Macc . 
iv. 2 The. .emulatour of the law of God. 

t Emulatory, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. ; see 
-ORY.] Of the nature of emulation. 

x6ax W. Sclater Tythes (1623) x6o Too fond emulatory 
imitation of, etc. 1627 Bp. Hall Farew. Serin. Fain. Pr. 
Henry Wks. 463 [At Court] you see . . emulatory officious- 
nesse. 

t E’mulatress. Obs. rare. [f. Emulator 4 - 
-ess.] A female emulator. Also fig. 

2620 Shelton Quix. 1 . 11. i. 65 History, the Emulatresse of 
Time. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. Ixxvii. 436, 1 was 
not willing my girl should give way to the noble emulatress. 
1832 in Webster; and in mod. Diets, 
t Emnla*trix. Obs. rare— 1 . [a. L. xmttld- 
trix, fem. of semuldtor Emulator.] = Emulatress. 

2652 Howell Venice 198 Genoa, her Sister Republic and 
old Emulatrix. 

+ E'mule, v. Obs. rare. Also ©mule. [ad. L. 
mnal-dri to Emulate.] = Emulate v. 

1816 Southey Poet's Pilgr. iii. 20 The young Nassau, 
Emuling that day his ancestors' renown. 

Enrol ge (iimrld^), v. Phys. [ad. L. emulge-re 
to milk out.] irons. To drain (secretory organs) 
of their contents. Hence EmuTging vbl. sb. and 
ppl a. 

x68x tr. Willis's Rent. Med. Vks. Voc., Emulging vessels 
or arteries, or veins. 2784 Cullen First Lines clxxiL Wks. 
1827 I. 625 Vomiting . . emulges the biliary and pancreatic 
ducts. 1844 T. Graham Dorn. Med. 325 The pill No. 104 
. .does not assist so much in emulging the biliary* ducts, and 
giving tone to the bowels. 

Emulgence (£mp*ld 3 ens). rare. [f. as if ad. L. 
*cmulgcntia, f. cmedgent-em : see next and -ence.] 
The action of milking out. 

1674 Staveley Rom. Horseleach (1769) 48 [Indulgences] 
for the purpose of drawing money from the people . . have 
not improperly been called Emulgences. 1879 G. Meredith 
Egoist I. 254 As though it [a woman’s worship] could be 
bandied to and fro without emulgence of the poetry. 
Emulgent (fmnddgent), a. and sb. Phys. [ad. 
L. emulgenl-cm , pr. pple. of emulge-re to milk 
out : see Emulge.J 

A. adj. That ‘ milks out * ; esp. * applied to the 
vessels of the kidneys, which are supposed to 
strain or milk the serum through the kidneys 9 
( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 82 The Emulgent veynes. 
i 6 zx Burton Ana/. Mel. 1. i. rr. ii, The branches of the 
Caua are. . inward seminall or emulgent. 1670 Phil. Trans. 
V. 2081 Passages, by which the Chyle may come into the 
Emulgent . . Vessels. 2675 Evelyn Terra (1776) 23 The 
Fibres . .are as it were the Emulgent veins. 2783 W. Keir 
in Med. Cornmun. I. 130 The right emulgent vein was., 
large. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anal. I. 223/2 The case of the 
emulgent arteries. 

B. sb. = Emulgent vessels. 

2612 S. H. Ench. Med. II. 128 An immoderate heate 
drawing ouermuch bloud by the emulgents. 2646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 188 The Azygos ..in its descent 
doth furnish the left Emulgent with one yeyne. 2788 
Baillie in Phil. Trans. L.XXV 1 1 1 . 357 The right spermatic 
vein was found to open into the right emulgent 

t Emnlo’sity. Obs. rare [f. Emulous (as if L. 
*xmulds-t<s) + -ITY.] Rivalry, dispute. 

2716 M. Davies A th. Brit.xu 147 Our Pamphlet decides 
the Emulosity with a short piece of Latin Prose and Verse. 
— Ibid. 175 Historiological Emulosities. 

Emulous (cmi/Hos), a. Also 6 Sc. ymulis, 
7-8 cemulous. [f. L. xmul-us of same meaning + 
-ous.] 

1. a. Desirous of rivalling, imitating, obtaining. 


Const, of. + b. Of things ; Closely resembling, 
imitative of (obs. rare). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixiv. (140s) 280 In 
theym. that haue the Lepra that hyghte Elephancia the 
colour and hewe is emulous. 1667 Milton P. L.\i. 822 By 
Strength They measure all, of other excellence not emulous. 
a 1721 Prior Ep. Mr. Howard 59 Good Howard, emulous 
of the Grecian art. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 
291 Emulous of the glory of the youthful hero. 1850 Kings- 
ley Alt. Locke x. (2876) ixo Emulous of Messrs. Aaron 
Levi & Co. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Result Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 135 Kingdoms emulous of free institutions. 

2. Filled with emulation ; actuated by the spirit of 
rivalry, f Formerly also in weaker sense : = Rival <z. 

16x7 Bp. J. Hall Contempt. I. 147 The fire issuing from 
God upon their [Moses’ and Aaron's] emulous opposites. 
2625 K. Long tr. Barclay s Argents m. v. 164 The two 
aemulous suiters. 1649 Br. Hall Cases Consc. iv. ii. (1654) 
300 The emulous Schools of Sammai and Hillel. 2725-6 
Pope Odyss. Vi. 205 ^Emulous the royal robes they lave. 
2851 Loncf. Gold. Leg., School Salerno, Where every 
emulous scholar hears . . The rustling of another's laurels ! 
2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der, vi. xlv. 421 The stream of 
emulous admirers. , 

f 3. a. Greedy of praise or power.' b. Envious. 
2606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. 11. iii. 243 He is not emulous, as 
Achilles is. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 206 , 1 am censured 
by some emulous accusers. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) iii/i What a Son thou hast, now may All my mmu- 
lous Neighbours say. 

4. Of actions, feelings, etc. : Proceeding from, 
or of the nature of, emulation or rivalry. *j* Also, 
zealous, earnest (obs.). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 431 Turne all your mad 
muming In ymulis prayer and [in] grit louing. 2693 
Smallridge Jul. Caesar in Dryden Plutarch IV. 466 This 
passion was a kind of mmulous struggle with himself. 1782 
V. Knox Ess. (1819) II. cxvi. 288 Tne profusion of emulous 
extravagance. 2848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 408 Poets 
sang with emulous fervour the approach of the golden age. 
1871 Rossetti Poems , Sonn. iv. Kiss, Till love's emulous 
ardours ran. Fire within fire, desire in deity. 
Bmnlonsly (e-mitfbsli), adv. [f. Emulous a. 
+ -lt.] In an emulous manner. Alsoy^: 

2647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 2 Emulously 
getting possession of. 1677 Life in Cleveland’s Gen. Poems , 
Many intermediate Stages., con tended as emulously for his 
aboad, as the seven Cities for Homer's Birth. 1734 tr. 
Rollin’ s Arte. Hist. (1827) II. 11. 108 Men emulously strove, 
who should show the greatest gratitude towards the gods. 
X876 Bancroft Hist.. U. S. III. xxiif. 566 Women.. emu- 
lously drive the spinning-wheel from sunrise until dark. 

Emulous ness (e-mh/bsnes). rare~°. [f. Emu- 
lous a. + -NESS.] The state of being emulous. 
X72X-X800 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emtllsic (ftnzvlsik), a. Chem. [f. Emuls-IN + 
-ic.] Related to Emulsin. 

Watts Diet. Client. II. 486 Emulsic acid 

Emulsification (mrulsTfik^-Jan). [f. Emul- 
sify v. See -FiCATiON.] 

a. The action of the vb. Emulsify, b. spec. 
in Pathology : ‘ The last stage of fatty degenera- 
tion in which the structures become softened and 
semi-liquid, consisting of an albuminous fluid con- 
taining oil-globules* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 30 The process of emulsification. 
Emulsify (Anz>-lsif 3 i), v. [f. L. emuls - ppl. 
stem of emulge-re to milk ont + -(i)fy,] irons. To 
convert into an emulsion. Also absol. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 206/1 The fat had .. been 
minutely subdivided and emulsified. 1 88x Times 4 Jan. 3/5 
Dr. Maddox obtained sensitive, photographic plates by 
emulsifying bromide of silver in liquid gelatine. 

Hence Emulsifying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1875 H .VtoQuThcrap. (1879) 442 No emulsifying substance 
was contained in the intestine. 1876 Foster Phys. 11. i. 
(2879) 231 Bile . . has by itself a slight . . emulsifying power. 
1883 Taylor Hardwick's Photogr. Client. 378 He prefers 
emulsifying with a very small quantity of it. 

Emnlsin (fmzvlsin). Chem. [f. Emuls-ion 4 - 
-IN.] A neutral substance contained in almonds ; = 
Synaptase. 

1838 T. Thomson Chan. Org. Bodies 682 The investigation 
of emulsin was taken up by Mr. Richardson. 1872 Thudi- 
chum Chan. Phys. 4 Emulsine or synaptase cf almonds. 
2876 Harley Mat. Med. 627 The maceration allows of the 
solution and reaction of the. .emulsin. 

Emulsion (zmirljbn). Also 7 emulcfcion. 
[ad. mod.L. cmulsidn-em , n. of action f. L. cmiil- 
g?re to milk out In Fr. imulsioiz . ] 

+ 1 . The action of 1 milking out \ fig. Cf. 
Emulge v. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa Pref. 4 My wished end is, by 
gentle concussion, the emulsion of truth. 

F 2. (See quot.) Obs. 

2657 Phys. Diet., Emulsions, the steeping or dissolution 
by steeping of any seeds or kernels in liquor till it come to 
the thickness of a jelly. 

3. a. A milky liquid obtained by bruising al- 
monds, etc. in water, b. Pltartnacy. ‘ A milky 
liquid, consisting of water holding in suspension 
minute particles of oil or resin by the aid of some 
albuminous or gummy material’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Also attrib. 

x6i2 Ench. Med. II. 138 Also an emulction prepared of 
Almonds. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (2729) ^ Emulsions 
of the cooler seeds bruised. 2712 tr. Pornet’s Hist. Drttgs I. 

22 Gourd Melons .. are chiefly us’d for Emulsions. 1875 
Darwin Insect h' . PI. v*. 127 Leaves immersed in anemui- 
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sion of starch. 1B80 Nature XXI. 436 A special arrange- 
ment upon a gelatine emulsion 'plate. 

Enmlsionize (fnurljanaiz), v. [£ Emulsion 
- f - ize.] trans. To make into an Emulsion. 
Hence EmuTsionized ppl. a. 

2872 Huxley Phys. vl 254 Fats are..emulsiomzed_by the 
bile. 2881 G. L. Carrick Koumiss 46 An emulsionised 
fluid, in which casein is suspended. 

Emulsive (fmtrlsiv), a. [f. L. emuls - ppl. 
stem of emulge-re (see prec.) + -ivx.] That has 
the nature of an Emulsion. 

1861 Hu Liu E tr. Moquin- Tandon n. 111. 189 Milk is an 
emulsive fluid. 

+ Emu' net, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. emunct-us, 
pa. pple. of emungcre to wipe the nose. The E. 
phrase, emunct & nans homo a man of ‘ keen scent' 
{fig.') gave rise to the nse of the pple. in sense 
* acute \] Of the judgement : Keen, acute. 

3679 Prance Addit. Narr. Pc/>. Plot 5 Your Highness, 
being of so deep and emunct a Judgment. 3697 Evelyn 
Numism. ix. 297 The Nose, .as the Emunct Judicious.. 

t Emu'nction. Obs. rare. [ad. L. emunctidn- 
em a wiping of the nose, n. of action f. emungcre 
to wipe the nose.] 

1 . The action of wiping the nose ; hence transf. 
of clearing any of the passages of the body. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 538 We haue often seen that 
Medicines applied, to the eyes haue through these holes 
past into the nose, and so haue beene cast out either by 
emunction or by the mouth. 1684 1 . Mather Remark . Pro - 
vid. (1S46) zi2 After the use of unctions ond cm unctions. 
f 2. Excretion. Obs. Cf. Emunctory. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomct. ». (1653) 71 The curious 
emunctions of the pores. 

Emunctory (fmyqktsri), a. and sb. Phys. [ad. 
mod.L. einunctori-us excretory, emunctor-ium a 
means of cleansing by excretion (in classical L. used 
for ‘a pair of snuffers’), f. emungcre'. sec prec.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the blowing of 
the nose. b. That has the function of conveying 
waste matters from the body. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health eexliv. 83 The nosethrylles he 
the emunctorye places of the brayne. 1725 Bradley Favt. 
Diet. s.v. Musky It apparently filtrates thro* the emunctory 
Glands. 1858 Polson Law L. 160 He found a sufficient 
substitute in his emunctory powers. 1864 Eastwicke 
Resid. Persia I. 12 There was nothing but coughing, sternu- 
tation and emunctory movements for the next half hour. 

B. sb. ‘ A cleansing organ or canal ; a term 
applied to the excretory ducts and organs of the 
body * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also fig. 

[1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. Gloss., Emttncioria ben 
the clensyng places, as the flanckes, the armeholes, etc.]- 
x6oi Holland Pliny Gloss., Emunctories be those kemelly 
places in the body, by which the principall and noble parts 
doe void their superfluities. 1651 Biggs Nczu Disp. 172 
T 234 God hath ordained sufficient Emunctories for any 
filth whatsoever. 1767 Sterne Tr. Shatuly ix. xx, Blow 
your noses,— cleanse your emunctories, — sneeze, my good 
people. 2821 New Monthly Mag. I. 440 The nose is the 
emunctory of the brain. 2854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. II. 21/2 A 
third great emunctory has to be added ; namely, the kidney. 
+ Emu*nctuary. Obs., bad form of prec. 

* 57 * J- Jones Bathes Bucks tone 15 a, By the proper 
emunctuanes, as out of the head, by the nose, mouth, eares, 
eyes, palate, etc. 2649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. ii. 106 The 
extreme part of the Face, .is the emunctuary of the senses. 

tEmu*ncture. Obs. rare. [f. L. emunct - ppl. 
stem of emungl-re to wipe out + -ure.] 

a. The action of wiping, fig. b. *= Emunctory. 
2542 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg The sayd 
parietnlles. .are the holes of the eares, and the instrumentes 
mamylares of y® emunctures. 2674 T urnor Case of Bankers 
< 5 - Creditors § 7. 31 JThis neat Emuncture or wipe. 

+ Emunda'tion. Obs. [ad. L. emunddtion-cm , 
n. of action f. emunda-re to cleanse, f. e out + 
muud-us clean.] The action of ceremonial cleans- 
ing or purification. 

2600 Bible (Douay) Ps . lxxxviii. 45 Thou hast destroyed 
him from e inundation. 2652 Gaule Magastrom . 39 This 
they apply to the ceremoniall emundations or purifactions, 
2732-2800 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash. 

i* EmU’nge, v. Obs. [ad. L. emttnge-rc to wipe 
or blow the nose.] trails. To wipe out, cleanse ; 
( as ^ Lat.), to cheat. 

Hence Emu’nging vbl. sb. 

2664 H. More Myst . Jniq . 227 Theemunging of the people 
°i t’j-”??"}’*. Landor Exam . Shaks. Wks. 1846 II. 

should*^* t ? C " C ^ ** forth, and emunge my lips, as who 

Emure, a var. of Immure v. and sb., in the 
Shaks. folio 1623. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. in. i. 22 Thou wert emured, re- 
stnuned. 2606 — Tr. Cr. Prol. 9(2623) To ransacke Troy, 
withm whose strong emu res The rauish’d Helen, .sleepes. 

t Emus caption. Obs. [as if ad. *L. c mu sca- 
ts oit-em, n. of action f. cm used- re to cleanse from 
moss, f. e out + rnuscus moss.] The action ofcleans- 
ing (the tnmk of a tree) from moss. Also fig. 

1664 Evelyn Syfoa (2679) Advt., Let them read for emus- 
cation, cleansing it ofthe moss. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(i6w0) 3S5 They cure it., by cmuscation. 2722-1800 in 
Uailey. 2B47 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

(/nri'dian). Zool. [f. Gr. </iu5- stem 
of iftvs the fresh-water tortoise + -ian.] A tortoise 
of the genus Emys. 


2854 Owen in Circ. Sc. ( c 1865) II. 69/1 Side- walls .. are 
added in the fresh- water species ( entydians \ 

Emydin (cmidin). Chem. [f. as prec. + -in.] 
1 A substance obtained from the eggs of the tor- 
toise, having probably a similar constitution to 
vitellin ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). . 

2882 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 487 Emydin forms white, 
hard, transparent grains, .very soluble in dilute potash. 

Emydosaurian (eTOido^oe-rian). Zool.. [f. 
etnydo combining form of Emys, + Saurian.] A 
crocodile. 

2837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 162/1 They [Crocodilidre] form 
the Loricata of Merrem and Fitzinger, and the Emydo- 
saurians of De Blainville. 

Emyr, obs. form of Admire. 
ii Emys (e*mis). In pi. emydes. Zool. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. c/xus- the fresh-water tortoise.] The 
ordinary fresh-water tortoise. 

2843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 57/2 Certain Emydes .. tend to 
the Sea-tortoises or Turtles . . and yet exhibit characters 
peculiar to themselves. 2873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age 492 App., 
Remains of the elephant, .the beaver, the emys. .and goats. 
Emyspery, obs. form of Hemisphere. 

En, early ME. variant of In. 

En-, prefix \ the form assumed in Fr. (as also in 
Pr., Sp., Pg.V by the L. prepositional prefix in - 
(see In-). The Eng. words in which it appears 
are partly adaptations of Fr. (occasionally Sp.) 
words, either of L. descent or formed in Romanic, 
and partly original formations upon Eng. words. 
A. Forms. 

1 . In modem orthography and pronunciation en- 
becomes em- before b and p, and occasionally 
before in. This rule was not fully established in 
spelling before the 17th c. ; in ME., as in OF. 
and OSp., enb-, enp- are more frequent than emb-, 
etnp -, though the latter may perhaps represent 
what was the actual pronunciation. 

2. In ME. (as in OF.) en-, em-, freq. became an-, 
am - (a form which survives in Ambush)., This 
an-, am-, like the native prefix An- i, was often 
reduced to a - ; sec Appair, Aprise. Conversely, 
the prefix a- of various origin was often changed 
into en-, as in embraid. 

3 . From 14th c. onwards the prefix In- (Im-) has 
been frequently substituted for en- {cm-) j and, con- 
versely, en- {cm-) has been substituted for the prefix 
In- (Im-) of words of L. or It. origin, and for the 
native Eng, In-. Nearly every word, of long 
standing in the language, which is formed with 
en- has at some period been written also with in-. 
Hence it is often impossible to determine whether 
in a particular word of Eng. formation the prefix 
en- or in- is due to the analogy of words of Fr., 
Lat., or purely Eng. origin ; in many instances it 
must have been applied . merely as a recognized 
Eng. fonnative, without reference to the analogy 
of any individual word. In 17th c. the form in- 
{im-) was generally preferred ; the now prevailing 
tendency is to use en- {em-) in Eng. formations, 
and where the prefix represents Fr. at- ; and in 
mod. reprints of 17th c. books, and in Diets., the 
in- {im-) of the original texts is often replaced 
by en- { cm -). In some words, however, as em-, 
imbed , en-, inclose, the form with in- still occurs, 
but in most cases less frequently than the cn- 
forrns ; in a few instances in- has entirely super- 
seded en-, even where the latter is etymolo- 
gically more correct, as in imbrue, impair, in- 
quest. In a few words {e.g. Ensure, Insure) the 
alternative forms have (in very modem times) been 
appropriated to express different senses. As a 
general rule the en- and in- forms are in this Diet, 
treated as belonging to one and the same word. 
A word still surviving in use is treated in the 
alphabetical place of its now more frequent form. 
In the case of obs. words, where there is no de- 
cided preponderance in usage, the choice of the 
typical form has been determined by etymological 
considerations : thus the adapted words from Fr. 
or Sp. with en-, and new formations app. on -the 
analogy of these, are by preference placed under 
E ; while words app. formed on Latin analogies, 
or prob. originating as compounds of the Eng. prep. 
In, will appear under I. 

The substitution of in- for en - has in part been due to 
notions of etymological fitness, the Romanic en- having 
if*? regarded as a corrupt and improper form of the L. in-, 
while the Eng. formations in en - were either referred to L. 
analogies or treated as compounds of the native preposition. 
The phenomenon seems, however, to be partly of phonetic 
origin. The sound of (e) initial and unstresseef has in care- 
less speecha tendency to pass into (6) or (ii ; cf. the colloq. 
pronunciat ion of effect, ellipse, essential. Hence such forms 
as embed , imbed , enclose , inclose arc in familiar pronuncia- 
tion really homophones ; many persons use the en- forms in 
writing, and (unconsciously) the in- forms in speech. From 
the occurrence of spellings like inbassed for einbassade in 


the fourteenth century, it may be surmised that the tendency 
to ‘ raise ’ the initial (e) has existed from an early period. 3 

B. Signification and uses. 

The applications of the prefix in Fr. (Pr. } Sp., 
Pg.), and hence in Eng., are substantially identical 
with those of the L. in-, which was used to form 
vbs. (1) from sbs., with sense ‘to put (something) 
into or on what is denoted by the sb.’, or ‘to put’ 
what is denoted by the sb. ‘ into or on (some- 
thing) ’ ; (2) from sbs. or adjs., with sense 1 to 
bring or to come into a certain condition or state, to 
invest with a certain quality * ; (3) from other vbs., 
with added notion of ‘ within ‘ into *, ‘ upon or 
* against *, or with merely intensive force. Many 
L. or late L. words of this formation came down 
into Romanic, and have thence been adapted in 
Eng. In Romanic, the prefix was extensively 
applied in the formation of new words, in strict 
accordance with L. analogies, exc. that in forma- 
tions upon vbs. the notion of ‘ against * rarely or 
never occurs. In Eng. the analogy of the many 
words with en - adapted from Romanic gave rise 
to the extensive application of the prefix in the 
formation of Eng. words, its functions being the 
same as in Fr. 

The compounds of En- which have been in 
general use, or which require special comment, are 
given in their alphabetical place. The following 
are examples of those which are merely nonce- 
words, or of very rare occurrence^ (See also Esi-). 

1 . Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. 

a. With general sense ‘ to put (something) into 
or on what the latter member indicates * : 


fEnambush, to place in ambush ; fenangle, 
to put into an angle or comer ; encell; encentre, 
to place in the centre of something; enohoir; 
f enchariot ; encist, to shut up in or as in a cist 
or chest ; + encoach, to seat in a coach ; encoil, 
to wrap in or as in a coil ; +encouch, to lay upon 
a couch, fig. ; encraal, intr. for refl., to lodge in a 
kraal ; encrochet, to enclose in brackets ; encup, 
to place in or as in a cup ; en cushion, to seat on 
a cushion ; enfeature, to exhibit on the features ; 
+ engammon, to put or {intr. for refi.) get into the 
haunch (of a pig) ; + engaol (in quots. fig .) ; en- 
garb, to put into a garb, clothe ; engarment, 
to case as in a garment ; englairiour, to surround 
with illusion ; + engowm, to dress in a gown ; 
+ engyve, to put in gyves or fetters ; enhusk ; 

enjourney, {refi.) to start on a journey; ten- 
kennel ; enkerchief ; t* enkernel ; t enlaby- 
rinth, to entangle as in a labyrinth; fenlead; 
enmagazine, fig . ; f ennet, to entangle ; fe n * 
niche, to set up in. a niche, as a statue,/^.; 
enrib, to put within the ribs; fenseat, to m* 
stall ; enshadow ; enshawl, to wrap in or cover 
with a shawl ; enshell ; i* enshelter ; t en- 
slumber, to lull to sleep, lit. and fig . ; + ensonp 
(see quot.) ; + enstage, to put upon the stage (01 
a theatre ) ; + enstock, to set in the stocks ; + em 
tower, to imprison in the Tower ; + snvapour, to 
shroud in vapour ; enwall, to enclose within wails ; 
enzone, to engirdle. 

C261X Chapman Iliad .win. 475 Within a V ?\V 1 «* 

*enambush’d them. Ibid. x. 257 Enambushd J 

27.. Cawthorn Elegy Copt. Hughes 28 Th enam bu 
phalanx. ? a 2400 i\lorte Arth. 3782 His enmye *• 
angylles abowte oure excellcnte knyghttez. I yS 2 ,* 5 r, ir 
Prim. Devot. (1673) 623 App., What a deal of sulpn . 
was # encelfed against that day [Nov. 5]. x8s^ 

Mystics (i860) II. xm. iiL 272 Here dwells chaste coo » 
safe encelled. 1843 E. Jones Sens. «$■ Ev. m If T 
day was fine. ,*Encentred in this meadow, onc c r . c X o1 v 
quiring gaze. 1859 Tennyson Last. To urn. 104 Sir Lon , 1 
sitting in my place ^Enchair’d. 26s 2 Benlowes fh P • 
Postifl for Author, Speculations high, *£nchariot 
Elijah-like to th' Skie ! Ibid. x. lxxv. 188 Elyah-likc - 
be encharioted in fire. 1888 ; Rhys Hibbert Led, ,273 . g 
dragons continued ,.*encistedin the subterranean inKe. 

J. Davies Wittes' Pilgr. Wks. 1 1876) 22 <D. ) 1 ambu r laine - • 
*encoacht in burnisht gold. 1830 Bailey Fes/nsii 84 ) 3 - 
This world, within whose heartstrings I feel myself encoi 
2596 Edward ill, 11. i. 14 *Encouch the wor ^*‘q. 1 . *i-re 
sweet laments. 2832 Blctcbw. Mag. May If)/ 1 . h 

where gipsy gang had ‘encraal’d. 2806 t S outh CY * 

(1856) I. 397 He will..*encrochet [ jthus what . 

to copy. 1882 Mrs. H. Hunt Childr. ferus. 
convent, .lay.. *encupped in hills. J819 H. Busk f - >LS 
iv. 725 Or in gilt equtpage *encushion’d sit. 2843 L. j • 
Poems, Sens. * Event 43 The joy . . in his face and c>e. 
*enfeatured. 2673 R. Leigh Transpr. Relu »3 gf 
gammon’d in the fat Hanches of the Arcadian So . , 
Shaks. Rich. //, 1. iii. 266 Within my mouth 5 «* JJ - 
•engaol'd my tongue. 2844 Ln. Houghton Met* * 

Sc., Valentta 200 Engaotcd in this unhealthy 1,01 * 

Fraser's Mag. IV. 239 The canting philanthrope, 
garbed as a quaker. 2859 Miss Mu lock Leman . * 

The form which *engarmented that pure . . sot * 

Dicrv in Daily Tel. 15 July, The memory of a grw Yg* 
still # englamours them [the Danes]. 2623 G. r , 
Chr/s f s Bloody Sweat m Karr S. P. J 
Here saw he lawyers soberly # engoun d. 2003 
Montaigne u.x\\\. (1632)224 We.. are *cngived and sn 
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in them farms]. 1788 Burns Ep. H. Parker 12 A fiery 
kernel “Enhusked by a fog infernal. 1596 R. LJincheJ 
Diella (1877) 82 The next day, They would “eniourney 
them. 1603 J. Davies Microcosmos 220 That alwaies 
in a Tub “enkenell’d lies. cx8oo Kirke White Poems 
(1837)47 Sleep, baby mine, “enkerchieft on my bosom. x8. . 
M. Arnold Switzerland 1. ii. 3 in Sel. Poems (1882) 123, I 
know that soft enkerchief d hair, a 1843 Southey Nondescr. 
vi. (D.) A happy metamorphosis To be “enkernell'd thus. 
1652 Benlowes Theoph. J. liii. My soul, “enlabyrinth’d in 
grief. 1598 Florio, Impiombare , to “enlead or fasten or 
couer with lead. Jmpiombatura , an enleading or fastning 
With lead. 1887 Harper's Mag. July 268 The incendiary 
material “enmagaztned in their pages. 1598 Florio, Irre- 
tare, to ensnare or take in a net or ginne, to entramell, to 
“ennet. *761 Sterne TV. Shandy in. xxxviii, He .. de- 
serves to be “en-mch’d as a prototype for all writers. 
1854 S. Dobell Balder tit. 20 Tne strong “enribbed heart. 
i6ox Fulbeckc Pandectcs 65 Whether base artificers are 
to be *enseated . . in places of worth. 1636 \V. Denny in 
Ann. Dubrensia (1877) *3 Pendant leaves his head *en- 
shadow’d round. 1882 M. Arnold in Moan. Mag.XUVI. 
143 The soft mantle of enshadowing hills. 1822 Black nu. 
Mag. XII. 69 With what an air of tenderness he *en- 
shawls each ivory shoulder. 5877 Blackie Wise Men 302 
None In mortal frame “enshelled. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. 
i. 18 If that the Turkish Fleete Be not “enshelter'd . . they 
are drown’d, c x6ix Chapman Iliad xxiv. 309 The guards 
. . he “enslumber’d. a 16x9 Donne Biatnan. (1644) *55 
Content to enslumber themselves in an opinion, xfiio G. 
Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr S. P. Jos. I (1848) When 
the senses half enslumbered lie. 1598 Florio, Insaponare, 
to *ensope, to sope clothes, .to lay in suds. 1613 Chapman 
Rev. Bussy D'Avthois Plays 1873 II. 114 The splenative 
Philosopher, .were worthy the “enstaging. 16. . Sylvester 
Du Barf as (N.), I intend to tye th’ Eternal’s hands, and 
his free feet “enstock. <1x649 Dmmm. op Hawth. Anssu. 
Object. Wks, (17x1) 214 The *ento\vering of Henry the VI. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bart as ii. iii. Vocation 55s (D.) A 
black fume, that all “envapoureth. i6to G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet . lvi, His Court with ghtterant pearle was all 
*enwall , d« X864 Blackfriars I. 32 The extent of ground 
thus enwalled. 1832 J. Wilson in Blatkw. Mag, XXXI. 
859 The groves that “enzone Greenbank. 1838 Tali' s Mag. 
V. 218 Queens in luxury enzoned. 

b. With general sense 1 to put what the latter 
member indicates into or upon’ (a person or thing). 

Enamber, to scent or flavour with ambergris (see 
Amber i) ; encap, to put a cap on ; encolumn, 
to ornament (a wall) with columns ; encoronall ; 
encoronet ,* f encowl, to put on (a person) the 
cowl of a monk ; endiadem, to crown, in quots. 
fig . ; enfigure, to adorn with figures ; f enfrieze, 
to ornament as with a frieze; fenfringe, to 
sew fringes upon ; f engall ; + engold ; fc f en- 
grape, to cover with grapes ; f enhoney, fig. ; 
f enlaurel, to crown with laurels ; enleaf, to 
adorn with leaves, to wrap in leaves ; f enmitre ; 
enm'oss ; enrut ; ensaffiron, to tinge with yellow ; 
ensand; ens and al f enscreen; fensilver; 
fenscarf; f enspangle ; f ensparklo ; enspell, 
to cast a spell upon ; f enspice ; f enstomach, 
to encourage ; ensulphur; fentackle, to furnish 
(a ship) with tackle ; f entask ; ©ntinotur© ; 
f entinsel, to cause to glitter ; f enturf ; enver- 
duro ; onwood, to cover with trees. 

x68z in Phil. Collect. XII. 105 Buying. .Amber and other 
requisites, and “Enambering therewith . . Sugar. 1847 
Illust. Bond. News 16 Oct. 256/1 His brow “encapt With 
the gloomy crown of Care. x8o8 R. Porter _ Trav. Sk. 
Russ. <$• Swed. (1813) I. iv. 27 The regal pride of *en- 
columned walls. 1858 E. Caswall Poems 170 With .. 
golden pillars “encoronall’ d. x88i Palgrave Vis. England 
47 If an alien King *Encoronet thy brow? xfiiz Drayton 
Poly -oil', xxiv. King Alfred. .Left nis Northumbrian crown, 
and soon became “encoul’d. 1818 Shelley Misery 439 
Lady whose imperial brow Is “endiademed with woe. 1819 
Blackw . Mag. V. 322 Endiadem’d with . . fleecy-silver’ d 
cloud. X774 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 211 Behold The tissued 
vestment of “enfigur’d gold. *648 Herrick Hesper . I. 233 
The Roome is hung with ’the blew skin Of shifted snake; 
“enfreez’d throughout With eyes of peacocks trains. 1714 
Orig. Canto Spencer xxxix, 2 White Robes, “enfring’d with 
Crimson Red. x6xx Florio, Afficlire. .to “engall or enbitter. 
1382 Wyclif Bar. vi. 7 Trees . . “engoldid and ensiluered. 
— Rev. xvii. 4 And the womman was. .engoldid with gold, 
and with precious stoon. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel (Dyee) 
656 Vinis*engrapid. 1603 Florio Montaigne \\. xii. (1632) 289 
To “enhonny and allure us to these opinions. ( 1620 Davies 
Past, to W. Browne, Foe-men to faire skils “enlawreld 
Queene. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Arc/tit. (1818)99 The 
bell of the capital . . is “enleaved. 1837 L. Hunt Blue- 
stocking Revels iii. 39 Fruit. .Enleaf d on the bough. 1598 
Florio, I time triarc, to “enmitre, to crowne with a mitre. 
x8i8 Keats Endynt. 1. 231 Meadows that outskirt the side 
Of thine “enmossed realms. 1882 H. Merivale Fancit 
ofB. III. 11. xix. 153 Over which distance these “enrutted 
tracks made their uneasy way, _ CX630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. (17x1) 6 Phcebus in his chair, “Ensa (Ironing 
sea and air. 1879 T. Haroy Return Native 11. ii, A stra* 
turn of ensaffroned light. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
(Dyce) 654 With alys “ensandia about in compas. 1853 
B. Taylor in Blackw. Mag. LXXIII. 744 Belted with 
beech and “ensandal’d with palm. 1641 M, Frank Serin . 
ii. (1672) 530 Heaven might now “enskarfe itselfjn a scarlet 
cloud. 1665 R. B. Comment. 2 Tales 42 Let night’s sable 
Curtain “enskreen these dark actions. _ 1382 Wyclif Bar. 
vi. 7 The trees of hem., also engcldid, and_*ensiluered. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Mistress M. Wilfand, Sent 
T’ “enspangle this expansive firmament. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T. (1613^ 144 Why *ensparkle they their eyes with 
spiritualiz’d distillations? 1884 J. Payne loot Nights VII. 
285 Her glances *enspel!ed_a!l who looked on her. 1598 
Florio, lnspcciare , to “enspice. 1545 T. Raynold Womans 


booke 59 The midwife. .“enstomakynghertopacience. cxfixi 
Chatman Iliad x. 7 Or opes the gulfy mouth of war with 
his “ensulphur'd hand. 1819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 565 From 
the surge of hell’s ensulphercd sea. _ a 1529 Skelton Garl. 
Laurel (Dyce) 545 Your storme driven snyppe I repared 
new So well “entakeled. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. 
(1641) 32/1 The Heav’ns have. .“entaskt my layes. 1768 S. 
Bentley River Dove 6_ Windows so Story-bed ight : *En- 
tinctur’d, Devotion to aid. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. xii. Ii, 
Spangles. .“Entinseling like Stars the dew. 1523 Skelton 
GarL Laurel (Dyce) 6ssThe bankis “enturfid with singular 
solas. Ibid. 666 *Enverdured with laurel leves continually 
grene. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. i2X Enverduring the 
green Of every heavenly palm. x8x6 L. Hunt Rimini iv. 
81 The shade Of some *enwooded field. 

2. Verbs formed by prefixing en - to a sb. or adj., 
with general sense ‘to bring into a certain con- 
dition or state’. 

t Enanger, to make angry ; enapt, to make fit, 
qualify; enarbour, to convert into an arbour; 
T enazure, to rend er. azure ; f encalm= B ecalm ; 
*j* encanker ; encannibal ; encharnel (see Char- 
nel jA 1 ), to bury; fencinder, to bum to ashes; 
+ encluster ; en common ; f endoubt ( refi .), to 
feel doubt, apprehend ; *j* endrudge {refi.), to en- 
slave oneself ; tendry; fenearnest; enfamous; 
fenfavonr, to take into favour, to get (oneself) 
into favour, ingratiate ; f enfear ; enfertile ; 
J* enfierce ; t enfort, to convert into a fort, for- 
tify; enfree; enfoul; enfreedom; enfroward; 

engallant ; + en garb oil, to throw into com- 
motion ; englad ; engloom, to render gloomy, 
change into gloom ; engod ; engolden, to make 
golden, also intr. to become golden ; f engrand ; 
engreen ; f enlength ; enlife ; fenlusty, to 
delight; enmass ; ^enripe ; f enruby ; enruin ; 
fensad; i*ensafe, whence ensafer; ensaint; 
enscroll; enseraph; enserf; fensober; fen- 
sound, to make sound; fenstable; ensucket 
(cf. Sucket, sweetmeat), to sweeten ; entempest ; 
f enthirst ; entrough, to hollow out like a trough ; 
envineyard; enwaiter, to turn into a waiter; 
f enwaste ; f enwine, to convert into wine ; 
fenworaan; fenworthy, to make worthy; 
f enwrack, to bring to wrack, ruin. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 1. xxxviii. (1495) 53a/i The 
lorde . . strongly *enangTed came to the sayd pytte. 1651 
Jackson Creed xi. xvii. in Wks. X. 346 A diligent servant 
to a . . cruel master . . is thereby well *enapted . . to be dili- 
gent. . 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 946/x Stairs *enarboured 
by vines. 1630 B rath wait Eng. Gentlewom. 301 That 
[woman] # enazures her seered veines. 1562 J. Shute Cam- 
bine's Turk. Wars 34 b, Seeinge the ship *encaulmed. 
1489 Skelton Elegy Earl Nor thumb. (Dyce) 142 With 
my rude pen *enkankerd all with rust. 1854 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXV. i3x If Mr. Parkyns had not *encannibaled 
himself. 1875 Flyers Poems, Renew. Youth , The rulers 
came, *Encharnelled in their fatness. 1593 Nashe Christ's 
T. 31 b, Many goodly streets . . they *encindred. c 1630 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 130 What Bands (*enc!ustred) 
neare to these abide. 1607 Sylvester Du Bartas II. iv. 
ii, Good becomes more Good, the more It is *en-com- 
mon’d. x66x Feltham Resolves u. Ixxxii. 366 Their Mys- 
teries might not . . be . . encommon’d. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
1664 If I ne hadde *endoutet me To have ben hatid. a 1656 
Bp. Hall Ran. Wks. (1660) 29 Such is every one that 
•endrudgeth himself to any known sin. a 1440 Sir Degrcv, 
418 My perkes ar stroyed And reveres *endreyde. 1603 
Florio Montaigne (1634) 550 Vicissitude doth. ,*en-earnest 
myminde. 16x3 Browne Brit. Past. 11.1.(1772)11. 39 Padus 
silver stream . . *Enfamoused by rekeles Phaeton, a 1650 
Sir S. D’Ewf.s A utobiog.(\%i l e ) '\ 1. 377 Some wit, to enfamous 
the rare confidence of Mr. Felton (made an anagram on his 
name.] 1639 Salt.marshe Policy 2 75 How to *enfavour 
yourself with those you discourse with. 1650 F uller Pisgah 
ir. i. 62 For to *enfavour themselves with the Emperor. 
Ibid. v. ii. 144 If any shall enfavor me so far. 1584 Hudson 
Du Bartas' Judith , A woman’s look his_ hart * enfear es. 
x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. ii. 46 The rivers Dee . . and 
Done .. '“enfertile the fields. x68o Morden Gcog. Rect ., 
yl/Waz (1685) 445 Enfertiles all the Countries through which 
it passes. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 8 More “enfierced 1 
through his currish play. 1580 Sidney, etc. Psalm exxv. 
With her hilly bullwarkes Roundly “enforced. x8 85 D. C 
Murray Rainbow Gold I. it. ii. 201 So is the stream of 
every human passion “enfouled or filtered by the heart it 
flows through. 1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 170 The 
Free Cityes . . have . . “enfreed themselves from the Pope. 
1606 Shaks, Tr.pfCr, iv. 1.38T0 render him, Fortheenfreed 
Anthenor, the faire Cressid. 1874 Pusey Lent.Serm. i8x En- 
freed by God. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 125 “Enfreedoming 
thy person. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serin. 248 God’s . . enfree- 
doming, ennobling grace. 1599 Sandys Europx Spec, (1632) 
195 The only prickles that so *en fro ward mens affections. 
1599 B. Tonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, If you could but endear 
yourself to her affection, you were eternally “engallanted. 
<7x641 Bp. Movntagu Acts Mon. (1642)67 To *engarboyle 
the Church upon high termes of Heresie. Ibid. 242 To en- 
garboile disputes with needlesse assertions. X523 Skelton 
Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 530 The larke. .Of the soneshyne *en- 
gladid with the lyght. 1604 Supplic. Masse-priests § 1 
IThese things] doe . . exceedingly possesse and englad our 
hearts. x6xo G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. ever Death ii. 
Th’engladded Spring. 1795-9 Southey & R. Lovell Poems 
89 Night’s “engiooming sway Steals on the fiercer glories 
of the day. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serin. 108 We might have 
been as God, yea . . “engodded. 1825 L. Hunt Redis 
Bacchus in Tuscany Poet. Wks. (1860) 386 That Vaiano 
Which “engoldens and empurples in the grounds there of 
my Redi. 2849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 348 Yon wreath’d bower 
Engoldened with the westering sun. 1860 Pusey M in. 


Proph. 521 The whole world was “engoldened with evan- 
gelical preachings. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 1 86 
This duke . . by all means endeavoured to “engrand his 
posterity. 15.. F. Davison in Farr S. P., Eliz. II. 327 
“Engreening . . those pleasant mountagnets. . 1877 Blackie 
Wise. Men Greece 74 Engreen the hills. C1530 moke Ansn’. 
Frith Wks. 1037/1 He hath somewhat “enlengthed it oflate. 
1603 Daniel Pancgyr. King xvii, A new season. .Begins to 
enlength the days. 1509 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes Ded., A 
... little flame . . to “enlife for aye the same. x8. . Lowell 
Poet. Wks. (1870) 403 With wise lips enlifeit. 1483 Caxton 

G. de la Tour A j, This swete songe “enlustyed me. 1878 

H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. I. xv. 392 The heroes of the 

f reat raid are “enmassed in view. X503 Sheph. ) Calender ii, 
or I “enripe.. Fruits of the earth, a 1520 Skelton BougeoJ 
Courte 2 The sonne.. enrypedhath our come. x6xx Florio, 
Arrobinare , to “enruby, to make ruddy. 1876 J. Ellis 
Cxsarin Egypt 344 That dread shock. .Left here*enruin'd 
. . A city. _ 1634 Sir S. D’Ewes Jml. (17 83) 55 A particular 
newes which much “ensadded my heart. 1652 Sparke 
Prim. Devot. (1663) 564 To rescue and *ensafe us. Ibid. 
iii “Ensafers of God’s onely begotten Son. 1599 Nashe 
Lent. Stiiffe 58 Saint Gilaarde. .the Pope so “ensainted. 
1864 Spectator 538 Like Charlemagne a high ensainted 
king. 1880 Argosy XXIX. 469 The aspect of some en- 
sainted phantom. 1842 Gentl. Mag. May XVII. 479 note. 
Three ostrich feathers “enscroHed. 1858 E. Caswall Poems 
144 The Seraphs.. Amidst theirsongs “enseraph’d me. 1882 
W. B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 86 The “enserfed free- 
holders bought their freedom.^ 1651 Jer. Taylor Course 
Strut. 1. xiii. 170 God sent him sharpnesses, .to “ensober 
his_ spirits. _ 1562 Bulleyn Dial. Sorenes Cktr. 23 a, 
This decoction . ..doeth “ensounde . . the member. 1534 
Whittinton Tullyes Offices 11. (1540) 89 Whan, .iustyce. . 
“enstableth and encreaseth the ryches of theues. 1594 
Zephcria xxiii, So did that sug’ry touch my lips “ensucket. 
1800 Coleridge Poet. Wks. II. 155 Zeal unresisted *en- 
tempests your breast. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Repr.) 
14/1 Wine; whereby he is inflamed and “enthirsted the 
more. 1876 R. BuRTON ^briV/a: Z. II. 129 The breadth of 
the “entroughed bed varies. 1848 Clough Amours de Vcy. 
nr. 293 Farewell . . ye “envineyarded ruins. 1865 A thenxum 
No. 1959. 650/1 The “enwaitered greengrocer. X494FABYAN 
vr. clxxvi. 172 But durynge this siege, the Danys eft *-en- 
wasted y- lande of Fraunce. 1548 Geste Pr. Masse 86 
Christes . . bloud [is] “enwyned. 1595 Daniel Sonn. 42 
That grace . . doth more than “enwoman thee. 1626 T. 
H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 64 You desire .. to “emvorthy, and 
distinguish your nobility. x686 W. de Britame Hum. 
Prud. xix. 84 You must study to enworthy your self. X625 
Lisle Du Bartas , Noe 4 O world “enwrackt and over 
flown. 

b. Verbs formed (with sense as above) on adjs. 
or sbs. with the prefix en- and the suffix -en s , as 
Enliven, Enlighten. Most of these verbs were 
formed by prefixing en - to an already existing verb 
in - en ; but a considerable number seem to be di- 
rectly f. the adj. or sb. on the analogy of those 
of the former class. For examples see 3. 

8. Verbs, mostly transitive, formed by prefixing 
en- to a verb, with additional sense of in, or 
simply intensive (in poetry often merely to give 
an additional syllable) ; also vbs. f. en- + adj. or 
sb. + en- (see 2 b). 

fEnaid, to aid, assist ; + encarve ; + encheck, 
to represent in mingled hues ; + enchequer, to ar- 
range in a chequered pattern; d’enclaim; +en- 
cleanse ; + enclog ; + oncolden ; + encurb ; 
i*encurse ; + en damnify, to damnify, cause loss 
to ; +endart ; + endazzle ; endiaper, to dapple, 
variegate ; + enditch. ; endizen, to set forth ; 
fendrench ; fendye; feneich. (see Eche v.) f 
to improve ; enfasten ; + enfester ; enfoil ; 

+ enforge, to invent ; + enfreeze ; enfuddle ; 
engarble, to mutilate; engaze, to comprehend 
in one’s gaze ; engerminate ; engladden ; 
f englaze, to represent on glass ; enguard ; en- 
hamper; fenhang; fenhedge'; fenjangle, 
intr . ; + enjudge ; + enlanguish, to render lan- 
guid ; t enlap, to wrap in (something) ; *f* en- 
lengthen; ^ enlessen ; fenmilden; i* enm in- 
gle; fenmix; fenorder; -fenquicken; fen- 
rive; fenscale, to climb; fenscore, to count; 
enseem, intr. = Seesi ; fensoak; f enstufT; en- 
sweep; fentame; entbunder, intr.', fentoast, 
intr. to drink a health; f entwist, also fig. ; fen- 
wallow, intr.; fenweaken; fenwed; fen- 
widen ; enwisen, to make wise ; enwrite ; f en- 
wrong, to deprive wrongfully of; f enyoke. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. deW.)iv. vi. (1506)178 Yf we 
haue poorenes of entencyon hym it shal “enayde. 2596 
Fitz-Geffray SirF. i?rat<r(iS8i)22*Encarving characters 
of memorie. i6ir Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. Schtsme 
(1641) 228/1 Th' artful shuttle did “encheck the cangeant 
colour of a mallard’s neck. 2648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon s 
Pal. 56 Squirrels' and children's teeth late shed Are neatly 
here *en chequered. X53X-2 Act 23 Hen. ^bll, c. r 1 he 
ordinaries “enclaiminge such offender by the liberties of 
the churche. 1403 Fesiivall (W. de W. 1515) 88 She was 
“enclensed wfith the clensynge of the holy ghoost. 

Shaks. Oth. 11. L 70 Traitors ensteep d, to “enclogge \Qy. 
clog] the guiltle^se Keele. 2627 t elthabi Resolves j. 
xlvli. (1631) 174 The hands and feet, .are by degrees *en- 
coldned to a fashionable clay. 2555 Fardle Facions Pref. 
joThe golden graueled springes, thei ’encurbed with Marble. 
a 1450 A’tet. de la Tour 12, Y durst never telle it., for dredc 
of “encursinge. x6xs Sandys Travels 276 Those who hired 
the fishing-.were “endamnified much bj' the violent break- 
ing in of the seas. 2592 Shaks. Rom. $• Jul. 1. iii. 98 More 
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deepe will I *endart mine eye. *644 Milton Arcop An 
eagle . . kindling her *endazzled eyes. 1607 Tragedie Cl. 
Tiberius G 2 (N.) The troubled bosome of the maine *En- 
diapred with cole-black porpesses. 1598 -Florio, Affos- 
sare, to ditch . . about, to *endich. 1589 Warner Alb. Rff- 
v. xxviii, What so else Occurrants..may interrupt .. Our 
Penne shall not *endizen. 1593 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 
44 My soule. .will .. *endrencn mee in..dolour._ c *5°° 
Elegy Hen. V in Percy Reliq. 117 Grounde. .Whiche vert 
* endyed with rede blode. 163S Pagitt Christianogr. 
App. 21. A thing .. used to *eneich their health. 1848 
Clough Amours de Voy v. 66 To *enfasten the roots of my 
floating existence In the rich earth. 1686 Chardin Travels 
370 Rivulets, that . . *en fertilized the neighbouring parts on 
every side. 1609 J. Davies Holy Roode{ 1876) 16 (D) Whiche 
His *enfestered sores exulcerates. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 
iv. 347 Resolved In this next cope to foil or be *enfoiled. 
C1440 Partonope 2512 Such vntrouth wolde not he *En- 
forged. .haue. 1596 Spenser Hymn to Love xxi, Thou hast 
*enfrosen her disdainefull brest. 1822 J. Wilson in Blacksv. 
Mag.’X.ll.ui Punch our powers insidiously *enfuddles. 1609 
Bp. Barlow Ausvj. Nameless Cath. 73 The *engarbled An- 
atomic of a damned wretch. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 212 If 
a man could . .soaring sun-ward . ,*Engaze the radiant round. 
1874 Pusev Lent. Serm. 305 Unless, .grace *engerminate 
in what is spoken. Ibid. 24 6 Thee. .Who didst . .*engladden 
. . me. x6io G. F letcher Christ's Viet, in Farr .S'. P. fas. I 
(1848) 75 In those windows doth his arms *englaze. 1605 
Siiaks. Lear 1. iv. 349 He may *enguard his dotage with 
their powres, And hold our lives in mercy. 1855-9 Single- 
ton Virgil l I. 163 Throughout many a year with awe En- 
guarded. 1881 Palgrave Vis. England 279 The sword- 
hilt in the wound *enhamper’d caught, cx 386 Chaucer 
Monks T. 677 Thow schalt *enhangid ben, fader, certayn. 
1632 Vicars Virgil (N.), Matrons .. In heaps *enhedg’d 
it. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 44 And touch the Harp 
without *enjangling jar. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1959 Whar- 
for to 30W y make my mone ; *eniugiej> 30 my foos. 
1603 Florio Montaigne nr. xiii. (1632) 613 It is pitty 
a man should bee so .. *enlanguished. 1654 Cokaine 
Dianea iv. 329 Her eyes, enlanguished by griefe. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxxvil vii. 617 By reason of the clay 
wherein they [rubies] be *enlapped. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 80 A smaller thred and more *enlengthened fila- 
ment. 1548 Geste Pr. Masse 127 To *enlessen theyr paynes 
in [purgatory). 1603 Florio Montaigne in. xii. (1632) 599 
That *enmilaens mee. 1781 Burgoyne Lord of Manor 
1. ». (D.), Sweets bloom *enmingled around. 1526 Skelton 
Magnyf. 2540 Fallyble flatery *enmyxed with byttemesse. 
1669 Evelyn Three late Impostors 70 It seeraeth right to 
these your just debts to *enorder you to make satisfaction. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul ^ Notes 145/2 He hath not yet 
*enquickened Men.. with this Deifotm life. Ibid. 162/2 The 
lower man is our enquickned body. 1596 Spenser Dolef. 
Lay Clorinda i, That my *en riven heart may find relief. 16x3 
W. Browne Brit . Past . 11. i, Then with soft steps *enscaled 
the meeknid vallies. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 640 Other iiii 
*enscore her place into. 1818 Lamb Vis. Repent. Poems 
59 6 *Enseem’d it now, he stood on holy ground. 1523 
Skelton Garl. Laurel 23 *Ensokyt with sylt of the myry 
mose. a 1547 Earl Surrey Aenctd n. 27 Did *enstuff. .The 
hollow womb with armed soldiers. 1730 Thomson A ntumn 
1109 *Ensweeping first The lower skies. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil I. 157 The seas Ensweeping in its flight. 1600 
Shaks. A. Y. L. hi, v. 48 ’Tis not. .your cheeke of creame 
That can *entaine my spirits. 1855-9 Singleton Virgil 1 1. 
524 iEneas. .terribly *enthunders in his arms. 2724 Ramsay 
Tend. Misc. (1733) n. 138 Shall I not to her health *en- 
toast. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 48 So doth the wood- 
bine, the sweet Honisuckle Gently *entwist. 1800 T. 
Jefferson JVrit.{ 1859) IV. 320 He will..entwist himself 
with the Envoys. 1506 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 14 One sence- 
lesse lumpe. . Enwalfow’d in his own blacke bloudy gore. 
1672 W. de Britaine Dutch Usurp. 23 They are sufficiently 
*enweakened. 1490 Caxtdn Eneydos xvL 6a Parys *en- 
wedded the fayr heleyne. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 
18, I have. .*enwidened Hell mouth to swallow thee. 1623 
Cockeram, Expatiate, to enwiden, to enlarge. 1646 S. Bol- 
ton Arraigitm. Err. 355 We had . . need rather . . seek to 
lessen than to enwiden our differences, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 427 *Enwisening, rejoicing, enlightening ,the soul. 
a 1849 Poe_ To Helen Poems (1859) 64 Heart-histories 
seemed to lie *enwritten Upon those crystalline, celestial 
spheres, c 1485 Plumpton Corr. 65 Ye *enwrong her of 
certayne lands. 1879 Farrar St. Paul it. 154 Be not 
again *enyokcd with the yoke of slavery. 

Ea*, prefix 2. The form taken, by the Gr. Iv, 
etymologically cogn. with the prec. Chiefly in 
combinations already formed in Greek, as cnallage, 
endemic, energy’, enthusiasm ; occas. in mod. for- 
mations as enderon. (Before b, m,p,ph, it takes 
the form cm - ; and before /, r it becomes el, er- 
respectively.) 

-en, suffix' 1 OTeut. -fno(m, formally the heut. 
of -ino-, -EN 4 , is nsed to form diminutives from 
sbs. (esp. names of animals), as in Chicken, Kit- 
ten, Maiden, ME. ticchen kid ; also in ME. slue- 
chen small piece. 

-en, suffix - WGer. -itmja, repr. OTent. -inf, 
occurs in several OE. fern, sbs., a few of which 
have survived into mod. Eng. 

1. It is used to form feminines from sbs. denoting 
male persons or animals, as in OE. gyden goddess 
(f. god ), viytucen nun (f. munue monk!, any fen 
shc-wolf (f. avulf wolf). The only surviving in- 
stance of this use is Vixen female fox. 2. It is 
added in a few instances to the stem of a vb. or to 
that of a verbal-abstract sb., as in Bouden, Bouian, 
OE. mien condition. 

-en, suffix a, the form assumed in ME. by the 
OE- -an, the termination of the nom., accus., and 
dat. plural of sbs. of the weak declension, as in 


oxa masc., ox, pi. oxan ; lunge fem., tongue, pi. 
Itmgan ; lore neut., ear, pi. las-an. In origin 
the suffix belonged to the stem ; but as in OE. 
the nom. sing, of these sbs. ended in -a, -e (levelled 
in ME. to -e), while the OE. -an of the obliqne 
cases sing, became -e in ME., the termination -en 
came to be regarded as a formative of the plural, 
and its use was extended in southern ME. to many 
other words of OE. and Fr. origin. It was also 
added to the remains of other old plurals, as 
brether, childcr (OE. cildrsi), ky (OE. cy), whence 
the modem brethren, children, kine. Apart from 
these the sole surviving representative (in standard 
Eng.) of this inflexion is ox-en ; but hos-en (OE. 
hosati) continued in use until 17th c. In southern 
and sonth midland dialects the plurals in -en are 
still of frequent occurrence. 

-en, suffix 4 (reduced to -« after r in unstressed 
syllables), corresponds to OS. -in, OHG. -in (Ger. 
-en), ON. -in, Goth, -eina- OTeut. -ino-, = Gr. 
-Zvo-, L. -ino- (see -INE), added to noun-stems to 
form adjs. with sense 1 pertaining to, of the nature 
of’. In Teut. the adjs. so .formed chiefly indicate 
the material of which a thing is composed. Of the 
many words of this formation which existed in 
OE. scarcely any survive in mod. use ; but the 
suffix was extensively applied in ME. to form new 
derivatives. Some of these took the place of OE. 
words, from which they formally differ only by the 
absence of umlaut ; compare OE.gyldcn with mod. 
Eng. golden, OE. stamen (early ME. stenen ) with 
ME. and dial, slotten, made of stone. From 16th c. 
onwards there has been in literary English a 
growing tendency to discard these adjs. for the 
attrib. use of the sb., as in ‘ a gold watch ’ ; hence 
many of them have become wholly obs., and others 
(as golden, silvern) are seldom used except meta- 
phorically, or with rhetorical emphasis. It is 
only in a few cases (e. g. wooden, woollen, earthen, 
wheaten) that these words are still familiarly used 
in their lit. sense. In s.w. dialects, however, the 
suffix is of common occurrence, being added with- 
out restriction to all sbs. denoting the material of 
which anything is composed, as in glassen, steclen, 
tinnen,papcm, etc. 

-en, suffix 5 , forming verbs. 

1. from adjs., as darken, deepen, harden, madden, 
moisten, ■widest. Most of the words of this type 
seem to have been formed in late ME. or early 
mod.Eng., on the analogy of a few verbs which 
came down from OE. or were adopted from ON. ; 
e. g .fasten •,—O'E.. fsestnian ; ? brighten ONorth- 
umb. berhtnia ; harden ON. harSna. In Teut. 
there are two classes of vbs. formed upon the 
‘weak’ or lengthened stems of adjs. (suffix -on-) : 
(«) the intransitive (or in sense pass.) vbs. which 
in Goth, make the inf. in -nan, and the pa. t. in 
-bda ; e. g. fullnan to be filled, f. fullan- full ; 
gabignan to be rich, f. gabigan- rich; managnan 
to abound, f. managan- many ; (b) the originally 
trans. vbs. in OTeut. (i)nojan, e. g. OHG .fes/inbn 
to fasten, Lfeston- ( -.—fastjon -) fast. In Eng. these 
two classes of vbs. can scarcely be discriminated 
with precision, but in most cases the intr. sense (as 
in deepen - ‘ become deeper ”) appears to be de- 
rived from the trans. sense (as in deepen = ‘ make 
deeper’). 

2. from sbs. In OTent. sbs. both of the weak 
and the strong declension gave rise to intr. verbs 
in -( i)nSjan , and this formation is represented by 
a few examples in OE., such as hlysfhian to 
Listen. In 14th c. some additional vbs. occur, 
formed app. on the analogy of these, as happen, 
threaten. The majority of Eng. words f. sb. + 
-en, however, snch as heighten, lengthen, strengthen, 
hearten, barken, appear first in mod.Eng., apd 
seem to be due to the analogy of the verbs f. adjs. 

3. In one or two cases (e.g. waken) the suffix 
-en represents OTeut. -na-, the formative of the 
present stem in certain strong verbs. 

Enabit, obs. var. Inhabit. 

Enable (enfi-b’l), v. Forms: 5-6 enhable, 
-bel, 6 enhabile, inhable, -bilo, 6-8 inable, 5- 
enablo. [f. En- 1 + Able a. : cf. Able v.] 

+ 1 . To invest with legal status ; to habilitate. 
1491 Act 7 Hen. VI I t c. 20 Preamb., It was ordeyned .. 
that. .Lord Roos and his heires shuld be restored, enhabled 
and have all suche name, dignite, estate, preeminence. 1558 
in Strype Ann. Ref I. h. App. v. 7 Your highness shall be 
from henceforth enabled in blood. 1570-87 IIolinshed .&■<»/. 
Chrvn. (1806) 1. 199 Constantine . . was .. inabled as heirc 
apparent to the crown e. 1615 Wadsworth in Bedel! Lett. 
{16241 11 The passions which. .moued King Henrie. .to dis- 
inherite Queene Mary, and enable Queene Elizabeth. 1622 
CALLis.Sy<?/..SVttm (1647) 193 Neither do the goods of the 


Church inable the Parson. 1721 Strype Red. Merr., JL 1 
xvi. 130 She was restored and enabled in blood. 

2 . To' authorize, sanction, empower; to gh* 
legal power or license to. Const, io with inf 

1526 Househ. Ord. 217 If the purveyor shall enable the 
Beer or Ale to be sent to the Court. iS3SAct tj Hen. VIII 
c. 10. § 6 She shall be..inhabeled to pursue haue andd*’ 
maunde her dower. 164a Milton Argt. Militia u Th s 
Law will inable the two Houses of Parliament to put the 
Kingdome into a posture of warre. 1745 in Col. Rtc. Ptia. 
V. 32 An’act to enable Jeremiah Langhom..to build a 
Court House in the County of Bucks \ 1824 Marshall 
Constit. Opin. (1839) 303 Congress cannot enable a state to 
legislate. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 224 An actwis 
..passed enabling beneficed clergymen. .to holdprefermect 
in England. 

, f 3 . To give power to (a person) ; to strengthen, 
make adequate or proficient. Obs. or arch. 

1530 Palsgr. 532/x, I enable, I make good. 1534 La 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1 546) E vj, Now ye can enable 
his fieshe in good customes. 1581 Mulcaster Positint 
xli. (1887) 232 Exercise to enable the body. 1596 SrExsts 
Irel. Wks. (1862) 523 The English Lords . . greatly encour- 
aged and inabled the Irish. 1626 T. H. Cam sin's HolyQrt. 
496 Her Father . . enabled her in Philosophy, Rhetorique, 
Poesj*, and the other Artes. 1638 O. Sedgwicke Scnruy 
By diligent practise so inable vour selves, that, etc. 1652 
Gaule Magastrom . 20S The oevils . . have 3 faculty and 
sagacity (both much enabled by long experience in things) 
above us men. 1888 Pall Mall. G. 20 Dec. 6 Irish stew, 
which is said to be very enabling as well as extremely 
‘filling’. 

b. To impart to (a person or agent) power 
necessary or adequate for a given object ; to make 
competent or capable. Const, for^ to, unto, ran 
in mod. use. 

c 1460 Stans Puer in Babees Bk. (1868) 26 _ First thiself 
enable With all thin herte to vertuous discipjyne. 1^94 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. 19 Euery thing ..being 
inhabled therunto through a quickening vertue infused into 
it. 1613 Life Will. I in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 10 
The people, .were well enabled both with courage and skill, 
for all military achievements. 2646 H. Lawrence Cemin. 
Angells 154 It was all that Alexander had to inable him to 
the conquest of the world. 1705 Stanhope ParafJi. III. 
2 The great things, our Blessed Saviour hath done, .are not 
intended to excuse his Followers from. Action, but to enable 
them for it. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. III.il § 2 6. 50 How 
much of it will enable us best for our work. 

C. To supply with the requisite means or op- 
portunities to an end or for an object. Const. 
to with inf 

1531 Elyot Gov. j. Hi, Vertue and lemynge do inhabite a 
man., to be thought worthy. 1597 I. T. Senn. Patties L. 
33 God hath inhabled them to doe that great and weigntie 
worke. i6ix Bible Pref. 1 We are enabled to lnforme 
others. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. 1. vii. (1662) 74 " ‘ 1C >’ 
freely send the Spirit to inable us to perform these condi- 
tions. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 218 A new Recruit ot 
Spirits, .inabled me to resume my Pen. 1770 Wesley Strut. 
Ivi. Wks. x8u IX. 2 God enabled him to awaken several 
young persons. 1839 Thirlwall Greece V. 281 A victor) 
which he obtained over the Thebans enabled him to red’)” 
Coronea. 1872 M or ley Voltaire (18S6) 51 A solitude, .which 
enabled him to work better there. 

+ 4 . To regard as qualified or competent; to 
ascribe qualifications to. Ohs. (Cf. disable in 
Shaks. A. V. L. v. iv. 80.) 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 72 I£uery one enhableth his ownc 
goodes to deserve like dignitie with the beste. , S9%y A V ‘ 
Saffrok Walden I vj, That you may. .be resolv d wna 
those good parts are you enable the Doctor for. 

+ 5 . To make possible or easy ; also to gwe 
effectiveness to (an action).’ Ohs. , • . . , 

1620 O. Sedgwicke Christ's Counsell 198 Things "hie 
will much availe to helpe and inable the rememp r anc_ , 


truths heard and received. 1647 Clarendon ' 

(1703) II. vu. 332 Needful habiliments of War 10 ena . 
Defence. 1675 Sir M. Hale Contempt. 1. (x68o) n ° , 
are these divine truths which realty and soundly oeiic 
doth inable the victory over the world. . .v 

+ 6. intr. for rcjl. To become able, gam strengw 
or power. Obs. rarc~ l . «i 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 834 With stamped squ) 
embawme. . And that wol soone enable in that joimt. 

Enabled (en?-b’id );///.«. [f. Enable :»- + 
♦ed 1 .] a. Endowed with power, strong, mig )• 
b. Legally sanctioned or authorized. 

A. Day Engl. Secret { 162s) n. 114 T1 ' 
his inabled discretion may with greatest 


!5 9 2 A. Day Engl. Secret(it>ffi n. 114 The. 

— ui-j j; .j on may witn greatest singular!*} 

lunucu. *wo r.. Johnson Seven Champions Cnr.r i * 
This enabled and fatnoused Knight at armes. 

Wanderer m. 260 To justice soon th’ enabled heir * ppe* 

t Enablement (en?-b’lment). Oh. [f- • ‘ 

able v. + -JIENT-] The action or means 01 a- 
abling. 

• 1 . Habilitation, removal of legal disabihtn-S- 

1495 Act ,1 Hen. VII, c. 40. t4Th»aaeor«inat>Bm 
and restitucion of Thomas Erie of Surrey. *5°3"4 ’ ' 0 f 
Hen. VII, c. 28 § 1 The restituclons and enhablemenic 
the seid persones. , - 

. 2. The process of rendering able, competen » 
powerful ; the state of being so ; cotter. . some 1 b 
by which one is enabled, a qualification. . 

1617 Bacon Adv. Learnt. I. 36 Learning.. hath . QS 
in inablement towards . . militan* virtue. 1046 . f or 

Arratgnm. Err. 219 Some truths may be yud to „ :r t 
strength and enablement. 1647 Sfricge duglta 
v. 35 Watson, whose continued diligence rodo qS 

a little to the enablement of the army, x nirist. 
Christ /1//351 We haue spiritual enablement 
a 1703 Burkitt On A’. T. Matt. xvii. ? Those whom ooo 
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singles out for the greatest trials, he will fit beforehand with 
the best enablements. 

b. Support, sustenance, maintenance. rare. 

1626 T. H. Causstns Holy Crt. 368 Others distributed 
their reuenew in equall portions to Churches, needy persons, 
and their owne enablement. Ibid. 500 So much of my 
Fathers goods, which was meane inough, yet for my en- 
ablement sufficient. 

3 . An equipment, implement. Cf. Enable v. 3. 
1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 64 Armours Defensives, as.. 
Crosbowes and other enhabilmentts of Werres. 

Enabler (en^-bla-i). [f. Enable v. + -er.] One 
•who enables. 

16x5 Hieron Wks. I. 606 It was wholly by a certaine 
secret enabler. 16x9 W. Sclater Expos. 1 Thcss. (1630) 108 
God, the onely enabler to so great performances. 1825 
Ann. Reg. 210 The word Habilitador might, if there were 
such a word, be translated Enabler. 

Enabling (en^bliq), vbl. sb. [f. Enable v. + 
-TNG 1 .] The action of the vb. Enable. 

# 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 This .'.enabling of 
judgment. 16x7 Hieron Whs. II. 348 To depend vpon God’s 
inabling. 1658 Whole Duty Man vii. § 14 By doing those 
things, for the enabling of us whereunto it was given us. 
i860 Pusey Min. PropJt. 413 The prophets., espying, by 
God’s enabling, things beyond human ken. 1888 Myers 
Cltr. Living- v ii. 103 All God's commands are enablings. 
Enabling (en^blig), ppl. a. [f. Enable v. + 
-TNG 2 .] That enables : chiefly of legislative en- 
actments. Enabling statute : sometimes applied 
spec, to the act 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28, by which 
tenants-in-fee and certain other persons were ( en- 
abled* to make leases. 

1677 Feltham Resolves 1. viii. it (ed. 10) It.. wounds him, 
to the loss of inabling Blood. 1851 Helps Comp. Solti, xii. 
(1874) 22t Enabling powers. 1881 Times 17 Jan. 13/4 Mr. 
Crump urged that the statute was ‘enabling’. 1884 Pall 
Mall. G. 7 Nov. x/x The enablingbill. .is only adraft measure. 

+ Ena'ct, sb. Obs. £f. next vb.] That which is 
enacted, an enactment ; also fig. a purpose, reso- 
lution. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870)390 By the enacte of this present 
yelde. Ibid. 404 This enacte so to endure by force of this pre- 
sent yelde. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A . iv. ii. xi8 The close enacts 
and counsels of the hart. 

Enact (enm-kt), v. Also 5-7 inact. [f. En -1 
+ Act sb. and Cf. Anglo-Latin inactitare (1432) 
= sense 1 (Du Cange).] 

I. (from Act si.) 

+ 1 . Irons. To enter among the acta or public 
records (see Act si. 6) ; also, to enter in a record 
or chronicle. Obs. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 379 The actes of the yelde. . 
shullen be enacted and engrossed on a quayerofparcnemyn. 
147S Bk. Noblesse (1860)24 It is. .enacted m divers cronicles 
..that. .William the duke of Guien died bethout heire masle. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 647 When these agreements were 
done and enacted, the King dissolved his Parliament. 1640-1 
Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min.Bk. (1855) 69 We have enacted 
this letter and will requyer and expect ane exact accompt 
thairof. 

2 . Of a legislative authority : To make into an 
act (see Act sb. 5) ; hence, to ordain, decree. Also 
with obj.-clause introduced by that . (In early 
examples scarcely separable from 1.) 

1464 Ed w. IV ia Fasten Lett. 493 II. 165 He shall.. haue 
the said fundacon inacted and auctorised in the parlement 
next holden. 156$ Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 21 The tribunes 
were verie instant that at length lawes might be enacted. 
1596 Shaks. Merch.V. iv. i. 348 It is enacted in the Lawes of 
Venice. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Size iii, Wouldst thou 
His laws olfasting dkanull ? Enact good cheer? 1709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlix. 529 It was now declared and in- 
acted, that the said act and statute, .should stand. 17x0 
Prideaux Orig. Tithes. i. 22 The Law of the Sabbath was 
enacted from the beginning- 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. 
I. 1. xi. 190 In 3463 it was enacted that no wheat should 
be imported if, etc. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 
557 To. .amend the laws . .enacted by the Local Legislature. 

absol . 1580 Lady Pembroke Ps. xeix. (1823) God did 
daigne to talk with men ; He enacting, they observing, From 
his will there was no swerving. 1642 Bridge Wound. Consc. 
Cured §_ 5. 38 There is an excellent temper of the three 
Estates in Parliament, there being . . no power of enacting 
in one or two of them, without the third. 

b. Said of the legislative measure. (See Enact- 
ing ppl. a. ; cf. ordain, provide , etc.) 

1765-74 Blackstone Comm. II. 82 Magna carta . . enacts 
that, etc. Mod. The statute enacted no new provisions. 

^ C. nonce-use. To secure (rights) to a person 
by enactment. 

1628 Bp. T. Hall in Rem. Whs. (1660) n. 21 God's book 
is the true Magna Charta that enacts both king and people 
their own. 

f 3 . To declare officially or with authority; to 
appoint. To enact into : to constitute. Obs. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xix. (1632} 944 Enacting 
them enemies to their naturall Country, c 1677 Act Secur- 
ing Prot. Relig. in Marvell Growth. Popery 31 The person 
so consecrated, shall be, and is hereby Enacted to be com- 
plete Bishop of the said vacant See._ 1715 Bentley Scrm. 
x. 362 By slow degrees Transubstantiation was enacted into 
an Article of Faith. 

■ II. (from Act v.) 

4 =. To work in or upon ; to actuate, influence. 
Also, to implant, inspire (a feeling, etc.) into a 
person. Obs. Cf. Act v. i. 

16x6 W. Forde Serin. 43 Nature itselfe. .seemeth to have 
..inacted this desire into every one. 1645 Rutherford 


Tryal $ Trz. Faith (1845) 304 The wind of the Spirit doth 
not always enact the Soul to believe. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul i.n. xlv, To enact his corps and impart might Unto 
his ianguide tongue. Ibid. 11. iii. 11. i, Her phantasie Strongly 
inacted guides her easie pen. 

5 . To represent (a dramatic work, a * scene*) on 
or as on the stage ; to personate (a character) 
dramatically, play (a part) ; also Jig. with refer- 
ence to real life ; = Act v. 4-7. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy Prol., For they enacted and gilt 
with theyr sayes Theyr high renowne. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
Hi. ii. 108 I did enact Julius Caesar. 1828 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) 1. 199 Through life he enacted a tragedy, and one of 
the deepest. 1825 De Quincey Carsars Wks. 1850 X. 155 
Marcus Antoninus is a scholar; he enacts the philosopher. 
x86o Motley Netherl. (1868) I. i. 9 Its main scenes were long 
enacted there. 

b. To perform (a ceremony). 

1846 Keble Lyra lnnoc. (1873) 114 She sees him.. Dimly 
enact some awful rite. 

+ 6. To bring into act, accomplish, perform. Obs. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. iv. 2 The king enacts more 
wonders then a man. x6x6R. C{rowley] Times * Whis. iil 
115S If ther be handes that dare enact a murder, 
t 7 . intr. To act. Cf. Act v. 9. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 68, 1 maybe the better able 
to enact with my hands. 1684 Charnock Attrib. (7^(1834) 
II. 559 They punctually enact according to their com- 
mission. 

f Enaxt, pplc. = enacted, pa. pple. of Enact z/. 
a. Enacted, decreed, b. Actuated, influenced. 

1643 Pky.vne Sov. Power Pari. n. 61 That if anything 
should be enact done by Counsell. 1843 E. Jones Sens, fy 
Event 189 Deception sometimes is by virtue enact. 

Enactable (enarktabT), a. [f. Enact v. + 
-able.] That may be enacted. 

x88a Advance (Chicago^ In the State of Illinois, constitu- 
tional prohibition is neither enactable nor enforcible. 
Enacted (enrevkted),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ED k] 

1 . Ordained by legislative authority. 

1579 Fulke Hoskins’ Pari. 68 It cannot be an enacted 
trueth, without the consent of the higher house. 1863 Fr. 
Kemble Rest'd. Georgia 253 Enacted statutes on which 
this detestable system is built. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 
II. 64 We judge by the datum of enacted law. 

2 , Performed (as on the stage) ; also, carried ont 
in action, performed, perpetrated. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul To _Rdr. 7/1, I can seem no 
better to them then a piece of highly inacted folly. 1813 
Scott Rokeby r. ii^ Conscience, anticipating time, Already 
rues the enacted crime. 

Enaxting, vbl, sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] The 
action of the verb Enact in various senses. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 83 The murmuring of his 
Subjects, vpon the enacting of this Statute. 1782 Burke 
Penal L. agst . Irish Catholics Wks. VI. 279 In the enact- 
ing of which paws) they do not directly or indirectly vote. 
Enaxting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNG 2 .] That 
enacts. Enacting clauses (of a statute) ; those in 
which new provisions are enacted, as distinguished 
from those which merely contain statements of 
fact or declarations of the existing law. 

1644 Hunton Vittd. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 They have 
an enacting Authority. 2670-1 M arvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 376 A long debate for bringing in an inacting clause. 
1771 Junius Lett, l.xiii. 323 It stands in no need of a bill 
either enacting or declaratory. ,1867 Times 27 Nov. xi/6 
The enacting part warranted a dismissal. 

Enaction (enje'kjan). [f. as prec. : cf. Action.] 

a. The action of enacting (a law) ;= Enactment i. 

b. cotter. — Enactment 2. 

163° J. Craven Sermon (1631) 14 Laudable enactions ; 
but the misery is. .lamentable executions. 1645 J. Good- 
win Innocency Triumph. 78 Without penall enactions 
against those that cannot obey. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I. 316 note. His endeavours to prevent the enaction of the 
stamp act 1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. iv. ii. 328 
Many a vexatious enaction might be put in force. 1888 A. 
Gustafson in Voice (N. V.) 15 Mar., For the enaction of 
good laws we must have good law-makers. 

Inactive (enre'ktiv), a. [f. as prec. + ~ive.] 
Relating to or concerned with the enactment of 
law ; = Enacting fipl. a. 

X658 Bramhall Schism Guarded 271 (L.) An enactive 
statute regardeth only what shall be. x88x Daily News 
28 May 3/1 They had disposed of the enactive part of the 
Bill. 

f Ena*ctize, v. Obs.— 1 Used for Enact v. 
a 16x8 Sylvester Du Bartas (162X) 1207 Lawes of vertue 
to enactize [ riming with practize (x6.)]. 

Enactment (enarktment). [f. Enact v. + 

-MENT.] 

1 . The action of enacting (a law). 

18x7 Earl Liverpool Sp. in Evans Pari. Deb. I. 586 The 
enactment of the present bill. 18x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII. 604 The enactment of them only confirmed men 
in their opinion. 1825 T. Jefterson Autobiog. Wks. 2859 
I. App. 113 The laws of the State, as well of British as of 
Colonial enactment. 1868 Milman St. PauTs viii. 169 The 
enactment of the Six Articles. 

b. The state or fact of being enacted. 

1885 Law Times 137/1 The draft Criminal Code.. appears 
to be no. .nearer to enactment than it was three years ago. 

2 . That which is enacted; an ordinance of a 
legislative authority, a statute. 

X82X Syd. Smith Edin : Rev. Wks. 1859 1. 334/2 A prison 
is a place where men . . should be made unhappy by public 
lawful enactments. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876] I. i. 34 
Many general enactments of this reign bear the same cha- 
racter of servility. 1 862 Frasers Mag. N ov. 635 Glass manu- 


factories were crippled by harassing enactments. 1876 
Green Short Hist. v. § 2 (1882) 225 A crowd of enactments 
for the regulation of trade. 

b. pi. The particular provisions of a law. 

1839 Thirlwall Greece III. S3 We know neither the occa- 
sion which gave rise to it, nor the precise nature and extent 
of its enactments. 2845 M c Culloch Taxation 11. x. (18521 
353 The enactments were such as might be expected to 
follow a preamble of this sort. 

3 . The acting of a part or character in a play. 

rare ~ °. In mod. Diets. 

Enactor (ence’ktai). Also 7 enacter, enn- 
actor. [f. as prec. + -OR ; cf. Actor.] 

1 . One who enacts (a law, etc.). 

1609 Man in Moone (1849) 27 The lawes of the Highest 
Enacter of all decrees. 1695 Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. I 1 
The enacter of their laws. x86x Wilson & Geikie Mem. 
E. Forbes i. 13 The enactors of this law. 

2 . One who enacts (a part, scene, ceremony, 
incident, or transaction). 

1829 Landor Itnag. Conv. (1846) II. 45 The enactors and 
applauders . . of the first and greatest crime. 1858 J. Mar- 
tineau Stud. Chr. 37 Skilful enactor of rites. 

Enactory (enarktari), a. [f. as prec. + -ory.] 
Concerned with or relating to the enactment of law. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 226 Whether Lord Aberdeen’s 
bill were enactory . . or declaratory. 1884 A. A. Putnam 

10 Yrs. Police Judge xii. 83 ‘ Law's and Resolves’, enactory 
and re-enactory. 

t Euaxture. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ure.] ? Car- 
iying into act, fulfilment. 

1604 Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 207 {Qg.) The violence of either 
grief or joy Their own enactures [ Ff ennactors), with them- 
selves destroy. 

+ Ena-ge, v. Obs. Also 6-7 inage. [f. Ex- 1 -f 
Age ; cf. OF. enaagicr to declare (one) to be of 
full age.] trails. To make old ; to give the ap- 
pearance of age to. 

Hence Ena'ged ppl. a., grown old, inveterate. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 68 Famine should . . inage 
thee. 1594 Zepheria xvi, Disdain should thus enage thy 
brow ! 2598 Sylvester Du Bartas Ii. it. i. (1605-7) J- 276 
Neuer frost, nor snow, nor slipp’rie ice The Fields enag’d. 
1631 Celestina i. 20 O inaged vertue ! 

Enaid : see En- prep. 1 3. 

+ Enarr, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. En - 1 + Air 
sb. or v.] trans. To ‘air*. 

X602 Davies Wittes Pilgr. N ij, 'Who, when she lists (with 
Balme-breath's Ambrosie) Shee it [her tongue] enaires in 
Prose or Poesy. 

Enaliosanr (ence li^sgu). [f. Gr. ^dAto-r of 
the sea + <ravpos lizard.] A ‘marine lizard*: a 
designation applied to the gigantic fossil reptiles 
(allied to the crocodiles) forming the orders Sau- 
ropterygia and Ichthyopterygia. 

1863 Lyevl Anti#. Man xx. 403 Remains of an ennliosaur 
. . in the coal of Nova Scotia. 

Enaliosaarian (encedi^sg-rian), a. and sb. 
[f. as prec. + -ian.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or resembling the Ena- 

liosaurs. • — * 

1B60 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 361 The possibility of the 
present existence or the Enaliosaurian type. x86 o Athe- 
naeum 22 Dec. 875 The Enaliosaurian hypothesis. 1871 
Hartwig Subterr. W. ii. 20 Enaliosaurian reptiles. 

B. sb. = Enaliosaur. 

2837 Penny Cycl., Enaliosaurians . .fossil marine animals. 
x88x Grant Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. viii. 72 The sea 
swarmed with gigantic enaliosaurians. 

Enallage (encedadst). Also 7-8 enallagy, 
enalagy. [a. L. enallage, a. Gr. tvaWayr] 
change, related to tvaXXaaaciv to change.] 

1 . Gram. The substitution of one grammatical 
form for another, e.g. of sing, for pi., of present 
for past tense, etc. 

2583 Fulke Defence 126 In the participle . . is a manifest 
enallage or change of the gender. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 

1 15 Their Grammarians make it [Etohim] an Enallage of 
Number . . to express excellencie, 1656 Owen Wks. xSsr 
VIII. 403 There may be an enallagy of number, the nation 
for the nations. 1737 Waterland Eucharist (ed. 2) 373 
Enallage of tenses, which is frequent in Scripture. 2832 
in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

f 2 . Rhet. (See quot.) Obs.—° 

1736 Bailey, Enallage, a figure whereby we change or in- 
vert the order of the terms in a discourse. 

+ EnaTnron. Her. Obs. Also 8 enalyron. 
[perh. a. AFr. phrase *en aileron {en in, by way 
of ; aileron pinion, also bordering, braiding of a 
doublet). If the traditional explanation be correct, 
cf. Alerion.] A bordure charged with birds. 
(According to Sir G. Mackenzie and Porny the 
word is an adv., = ‘ orle , or in manner of a bor- 
dure *, the use by English heralds from Leigh 
onwards being erroneous.) 

1562 LErcir A rmorie (1597) 1 1 1 The fifth [Bor dure) is called 
Enaluron, when it is occupied with any foule or bird. 
16x0 Guilum Heraldry t. v. (1660) 29 A bordure, Azure 
charged with Enaluron of Martlets. 176 6 Porny Heraldry 
(1787), English armorists cal! a Bordure Enaluron if charged 
with eight birds. (And in mod. Diets.] 

11 Enarn (fna-m). India. Also enaum, inam. 

inadm. [Pers. (Arab.) in cam, lit. * favour *, 

f. 11a tarn a to be happy, in 4th conj. 1 
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an tama to favour, bless.] A grant of land free of 
the land-tax due to the State as supreme landlord ; 
also, the land so held. 

3807 Dk. Wellington in Gurwood Dcsp. V. 361 The 
Rajah gave him a village in enaum. 1850 W. H. Morley 
Anal. Digest I. 302/1 An InaSmdar is not competent to 
alienate any part of his Inaam. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 
240 Short-sighted sovereigns . . granted away an enormous 
quantity ofland in enam. 

Enamber : see Ex- prefix 1 1 b. 

Enambush: see Ex- prefix 1 1 . 

11 Ena:mda*r. India, [a. Pers.^lx*!*^ imam - 
ddr, f. in earn ExAM+^b ddr, stem of ^-^b 

dashtan to hold.] One who holds an Exam ; an 
assignee of land free of land-tax. 

1850 [see Enam]. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 52 The dis- 
possessed enamdar .. nurse[s] a sullen . . vengeance against 
us. 1866 Daily Tel . 8 Feb. 4/4 What can his views be upon 
. .ryotwarree, Enamdars, Indian taxation? 

Enamel (enarmel), sb. Forms : 5 innamyl, 

6 inamel(l, enamell, 7 enammel, 7 - enamel, 
[f. Enamel v. ; the etymological senses are * means 
of enamelling ' process or result of enamelling ’ ; 
the former includes the sense of Amel sb., which 
became obs. in 18th c.] 

1. A semi-transparent or opaque composition of 
the nature of glass, applied by fusion to metallic 
surfaces, either to ornament them in various co- 
lours, or to form a surface for encaustic painting ; 
also (in 19 th c.) used as a lining for culinary 
vessels, etc. 

1463 in Bury Wills (1850) 35 A ruby with iiij labellys of 
white innamyl. 1586 T. B. La Prtmaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 
(1594) 208 All works of gold, silver, and inammell. 1662 
Evelyn Cltalcogr. (1769) 44 Silver, to fill with a certain 
encaustic or black enamel. 3712 tr. Pomct's Hist. Drugs 
I. 193 Being finely ground, it is used by the Goldsmiths for 
Enamel. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. ii. (1871) 5 Wild hya- 
cinths . . spread like patches of blue enamel. 2875 Ure 
Diet . Arts I. 277 The enamel of these saucepans is quite 
free from lead. 

b. fig. ; formerly with notion of an additional 
or perfecting adornment ; now chiefly with refer- 
ence to the hardness and polish of enamel. 

a 2680 S. Charnock in Spurgeon Treas. Dav., Ps. cxxxv. 
23 Unchangeableness is the thread that runs through the 
whole web; it is the enamel of all the rest. 1678 Jer. 
Taylor Serin. Ded., Those Truths . . are the enamel and 
beauty of our Churches. 2825 Macaulay Milton , Ess. (1851' 
I. is None of the hard and brilliant enamel of Petrarch 
in the style. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jmls. II. 35 A 
genuine love of painting and sculpture . . formed a fine and 
hard enamel over their character. 

c. A glassy * bead ’ formed by the blowpipe. 

d. In recent use applied to any composition 
employed to form a smooth hard coating on any 
surface (e.g. on pottery, wood, leather, paper, etc.). 
Cf. Enamel v. 2 . 

2. Phys. [after Fr. Small.} The substance which 
forms the hard glossy coating of teeth ; the similar 
substance forming the coating of the bony scales 
of ganoid fishes. 

2718 J. Chamberlayne Relie. Philos. (1730) I. iii. § 2 The 
Teeth are surrounded with a hard Substance, .the Enamel. 
2782 A. Monro Anatomy 12.J Each tooth is composed of its 
cortex , or enamel , and an internal bony substance. 1847 
CARrENTER Zool. § 586 Fishes of this order [Ganoidians] are 
covered by imgular scales, composed internally of bone, 
and coated with enamel. 2863 Loud. Rev. 10 Jan. 35/2 To 
nations good manners are what modesty is to chastity, or 
enamel to the teeth. 1873 Mivart Elcm. Anal. vii. 250 
The enamel is the hardest structure in the human body and 
almost entirely a mineral, containing but two per cent, of 
animal substance. 


3. An artistic work executed in enamel ; a 
enamel-painting. 

xB6x Sat. Rez>. 7 Sept. 2*3 The leather drinking-cu: 
Jielmet, and enamels, bespeak a thegn of high rank. x8f 
Sir G. Scott Glean. Westm. Ah. 61 The execution of the: 
enamels is truly exquisite. 1865 Reader Mar. 278/2 Hem 
Bone . . for a single enamel . . is said to have received 2,2c 
guineas. 

4. transf {poet, and rhetorical ) Applied to an 
smooth and lustrous surface-colouring (sometim< 
with added notion of varied colours) j csp. t 
verdure or (lowers on the gronnd. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso ( J .V Down from her eyes welled tl 
pcnrles round Upon the bright enamel of her face. i6< 
IloVLE Oeeas. Rrjlec. iv. i. (1675) 169 The various an 
curious Enammel or the Meadows. 1814 Cary Dante 
lnj. iv. 1 13 On the green enamel of the plain Were show 
me the Freat spirits. 1847 Emerson Poems , Each A* A 
\\ It*. (Bolin) I. 399 The bubbles of the latest wave Fro 
pearls to their enamel gave. 1884 Skeat W, land’s Poems . 
Lc.il s enamel, blossom's beauty. 

6 . attnb. and Comb., as enamel-colour , -lining 
- manufactory , -painting, -plate, - penuder , -work 
also onamol-kiln, a kiln for firing porcelain Ih: 
has been printed on the glaze ; enamel-painting 
the production of a picture by fusing vitrifiabl 
colours laid on a metal surface ; enamol-pape: 
paper covered with a glazed metallic coatinj 
Also (in dental anatomy), enamol-coll, one of tl 
cells of the enamel-organ , sometimes called co 


lectively 1 enamel - membrane ’ ; enamel-cuticle, 
that which covers the outer surface of the enamel ; 
enamel-germ, a portion of thickened epithelium, 
which afterwards developes into the enamel-organ. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 214 To prepare the flux for 
*enamel-colours. 2881 Porcelain Whs. Worcester 30 Its 
true character is revealed after it has passed through the 
^enamel kiln. 2884 Daily Nru's 24 July 6/3 The *enamel 
linings of cooking utensils used in the Royal Navy. 1754 
Bp. Pococke Travels (1889) II. 69 The china and *enamel 
manufactory at Battersea. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Stirg. I. 
558 Enamel developed from the *enamel organ. 2847 Ld. 
Lindsay C/ir. Art I. Introd. 209 Miniature and *enamel 
painting. 2875URE.D/C/. Arts II. 272 All enamel paintings 
are in fact, done on either copper or gold. X855 Owen 
Skel. # Teeth 267 The *enamel plates in the elephant’s 
grinder. 2875 Uke Diet. Arts II. 273 The ^enamel powder 
is spread with a spatula. 1756-7 tr. Kcysleds Trav. (1760) 
II. 6 An *enamel-work of the ancient arms of Florence. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 312 Of enamel- work you 
have splendid relics in the monument of William de Valence. 
Enamel (enre - mel), v. Forms : 4 enaumayl, 
(4-5 anamal, -el, -yl, 5 annamal), 4-6 enamyl, 
(5 ennamel), 6-8 enamell, 7 en-, inammel(l, 
(enamol, inamil, 8 enamle), 4- enamel, [ad. 
AFr. enamayller, enamcler (1313 in Godef.), f. 
en- (see En- 1 ) + a may l, Amel sbi] 

1. trans . To . inlay or encrust (metal) with a 
vitreous composition (see Enamel sb.) applied to 
the surface by fusion. Also absol. 

In early use chiefly denoting the inlaying or partial cover- 
ing of a metallic surface in order to ornament it by the con- 
trast between the colour of the enamel and that of the 
metal ; afterwards applied to the process of entirely covering 
metals with enamel, to form a ground for painting in vitrifi- 
able colours, or for any ornamental or economic purpose. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 2457 Brende golde . . enaumaylde 
with azer. c 1400 Maundev. xix. 219 Foules, alle of gold, 
Sc richely wrought & enameled. 1420 in E. E. Wills 42 
& cnap of couercle ys an-amylyd with blewe. a 1440 
Sir Degrcv. 634 Anamelede with azoure. 1458 Test. Ebor. 
(2855)11.226 Silver that is anameled. ?cx475 Sqr. lozue 
Degre 746 Your chaynes enameled many a folde. X503 
Privy Purse Eliz. of York ( 2830) 96 A payre of smalle knyves 
inamyled for the Quenes owne use. 2634 Sir/T. Herbert 
Trav. 38 Jewels of gold inammeld ana set with stones of 
worth, a 2691 Boyle f J.), It were foolish to colour or enamel 
upon the glasses of telescopes. 1726-8 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. xxxii. 112 A large bouquet of jewels made 
like natural flowers., well set and enamelled. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory 1. 122 It will become fit to enamel with on gold 
or other metals. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 40 
A piece of dial plate enamelled black. 2872 Yeats Tech. 
Hist. Comm. 211 Kitchen utensils of tin and iron are 
enamelled. 

t). To inlay or cover metal surfaces with (figures 
or ornaments of enamel) ; to portray with enamel. 

2494 Fabyan vh. 538 And therin imagery grauen & en- 
amelyd moste curyouslye. 1558 Lane. Wills I. 88 A ring 
of gold w th letters one y* outside enamyled. X756-7 tr. 
Keyslcds Trav . (1760) IV. 260 A golden triangle, .on which 
is enamelled the image of the virgin Mary. 

c. tram f To variegate like enamelled work ; 
to adom or beautify (any surface) with rich and 
varied colours. 

2650 Fuller Pisgalt 11. yi. 143 The countrey thereof was 
enamelled with pleasant rivers. 1653 H. Cogajj tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxxix. (1663) 156 The Lord .. enamels the Firma- 
ment with stars, c 1750 Siienstone Elegies xxvi. 4 Spring 
ne’er enamell’d fairer meads- than thine. 2834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk, ix. 298 Millions of flowers of the most brilliant 
hues enamel the earth. 1875 J. Bennet Winter Medit. 11. 
xi. 387 In Corsica the roadside in the valleys, .is enamelled 
with the purple Cyclamen. 

. + d. fig. To adorn magnificently ; to impart an 
additional splendour to what is already beautiful ; 
to embellish superficially. 

1593 Nashe Christ's Tearcs 63 You [preachers] count it 
propnane to arte-enamel your speech. 1597 Ingmethorpe 
Serm. 1 John Ep. Ded., You have enameld, as it were, and 
embroiderd that graund benefite with infinite other kind- 
nesses. 1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffc (2872) 35, 1 might enamel 
and hatch ouer this device more artificially, a 2631 Donne 
Serm. x. 97 And being enameled with that beautiful Doc- 
trine of good Workes too. 2670 Evelyn in Phil. Trans. 
V. 2057 How dp such_ Persons enamel their Characters, and 
adorne their Titles with lasting and permanent honors ! 

2 . In various extended uses (see Enamelled). 

a. To apply a vitreous glaze by fusion to (sur- 
faces of any kind, e.g. pottery). 

b. To cover (any material, e.g. wood, paper, 
cardboard, leather) with a smooth polished coating 
resembling enamel. 

+ C. Used by Holland as transl. of L. inurcre : 
To * bum in * the' colours (applied with wax 
crayons) in encaustic painting. Obs. 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 546 As touching the feat of setting 
colours with wax, and enamelling with fire. Ibid., And to 
iname! by the means of fire. 

d. As a cosmetic process : To apply certain 
preparations to (the face) in order to impart an 
appearance of smoothness to the skin. 

2868 N. Sf Q. 68 Enamelling the face. This practice . . is 
partly described in a fraement of Ovid 

Enamellar, enamelar (ennrmelai), a. [f. 
Enamel sb. -+■ -ah.] Consisting of enamel, resem- 
bling enamel; smooth, glossy. 

2828 in Webster. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 


Enamelled, enameled (enarmeld),///. a _ 
[f. Enamel v. + -En 1 .] 

' 1. Ornamented or covered with enamel,' or with 
a glossy coating resembling enamel. Enamelled 
board : cardboard with a glazed surface. En- 
amelled leather : a glazed leather used for boots, 
for parts of carriages, etc. Enamelled photo- 
graph : a photograph on metal or pottery, covered 
with a thin layer of enamel ; also, (in recent use) 
a photograph on paper, overlaid with a film of 
gelatine. 

2622 Burton A nat. Mel. m. ii. m. iii. (1651)474 Inamelled 
jewels on their necks. 2740 Swift /ErY/Wks. 1745 VIII, 
3S4 The enamelled silver plates to distinguish bottles of 
wine by. 2864 S. Bketon Diet. Univ. Inform. 712 En- 
amelled culinary utensils are now both cheap and common. 
2879 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 39 Walls entirely cased with 
enamelled tiles of deep blue. 

b. Phys . Of teeth, etc. ; Having a coating of 
enamel. See Enamel sb. 3 . 


2870 Rolleston Anitn. Life Introd. 68 The enamelled 
scales of Ganoidei. 2872 Nicholson Palxont. 423 There 
are always two sets of enamelled teeth. 

2 . Having naturally a hard polished snrface, re- 
sembling enamel. • ' 

1590 Shaks. Mid. N. 11. i. 255 And there the snake thrower 
her enammel’d skinne. 2501 — Two Gent. 11. vii. 28 He 
makes sweet musicke with th’ enameld stones. 2854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca (1856) 201 Those [shells] acquire a glazed 
or enamelled surface, like the couries. 

3 . Beautified with various colours. 

2623 Purchas Pilgr. 1. 1. v. 20 Delighting themselves in the 
enamelled walkes. 2633 M 1 lton A rcades 84 O’er the smooth 
enamelled green . . Follow me., 2760 J. Scott Eleni Poet 
Wks. (1786] 20 Blows not a flow’ret in th' enamel’d vale. 
2860 Whyte- M f.lville Holntby House. 337 The enamelled 
meadows . . of that fairyland, 
t b. fig. Ornate. Obs. 

2604 T. Wright Passions iv. i. T12 Inameld speakers., 
condemned others as barbarous and ignorant. 2656 S. Winter 
Serm. Ep. Ded., I have not affected enamel’d phrases. 

Enameller, enameler (enze-mebi). [f. En- 
amel v. + -er.] One who enamels, or executes 
enamelled work. 

2623 Cockeram, An Enammeller, Encasticke. 2762 {title) 
The Life of Theodore Gardelle, Limner and Enameller. 
2800 tr. Lagrange' s Cltem. I. 64 You may employ funnels 
formed at an enameller's lamp. 1862 A ; B. Hope fing. 
CatJicdr. xyth C. vii. 252 Enamellers of tiles are nsmg in 
general estimation. 

Enamelling, enameling (enre-meUrj), vbi 
sb. Also 6 Sc. enamelyne. [f. Enamel v. + -JNG ».] 
. 1 . a. The action or process of covering or adorn- 
ing with enamel, b. concr. A covering or orna- 
mentation of enamel. Also aitrib. 

Enamclling-farnace, a furnace for fusing the coat- 
ing of enamel on earthenware, glass, etc. Eitamel- 
ling-lamp, a lamp with blowpipe attached for 
ornamenting glass with enamel. 

c 2440 Pecock Re/r. 127 Thei schulden Jeie rather blew 
enameling than reed or whijt. 2550 Lyndesay Sqr. Mel- 
dram 223 Wks. 2879 I. 263 Of gold [was] ane garland ot ner 
heid Decorit with enamelyne. 2652 Evelyn blent. t*857i 
I. 286, I went to one Mark Antonio, an incomparable artist 
in enamelling. 1688 R. Holme Armoury lit. 382/1 An En- 
amelling point.. is for the ordering and selling Anirnell . • 
in its place. 1729 Sir J. Clerk in Bib/. Tc/ogr. Lrit. in. 
258 A sort of enamelling on the gold socket.^ C1 7 y > . ibeot 
in Times (2884) 28 Apr. 4/3 Many curiosities of br f >n JS s ' 
enamellings, miniatures, etc. 2822 Bewick Mint. 50 1 
latter taught his brother . . enamelling and painting. 

Times 22 Sep. 9/4 Cosmetics, bath preparations ana en- 
amelling. 

2 . fig. 

25.. Ld. Burleigh Advice to Q. Eliz. in Pori. blue. 
(1809* II. 2 77 A fair enamelling of a terrible danger. 

attrib. 1823 Moore Rhymes on Road Ext. vii. 49 1 
small, enamelfing touch Of smooth Carlino. 
Enamellist (ense*melist). [f. Enamel sb.+ 
-1ST.] An artist in enamel. , , 

2885 Mag. Art Sept. 479/2 The pale fawn-colour employe 
by the great enamellists of the age. 

Ena'melure. Obs. rare — b [f. En’A5< EIj 
+ -UBE.] An enamelling, covering of enamel. 
c 1430 Pile. Ly/Manhode I. xcv. (1869) Jt Echc of tw™ 
was enameled, and in each enamelure ther was prop 
scripture. 

|] Enamora'do. Obs. [Sp., f. enamorar to 
Enamour] = Inamobato. . 

2677 Sir T. Herbert Tray. 74 (TA An enamoradoneg e 
all other things to accomplish his delight. 

t Enamorate, v. Obs. rare. [f. E. 
moral- ppl. stem of innamcrare s to enamour, 
fall in loue* (Florio).] trans. To inspire with lo\ c* 
Hence Ena*morating ppl. a. Also Enamiora 
tion, ecstasy of love. . 

2592 Percivall S/. Diet., Enamorar, to enamo - 
2624 Heywood Gunaik. vi. 297 The place and 0 ^Y ct .j 
made him first grow enamorated. a 2722 Ken Hy m j n 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 212 Still upon my Spirit 
sweet enamourating Beam. Ibid. Damoret Wks. 17 
529, I felt enamourations sweet. 

+ Enamorate, and sb. Obs. Also 7 e ^ 
amorot, -ourito. [ad. It. innamorato*. see pre J 
A. adj. Enamoured. 33. sb. A lover. 

Hence Enamorately, adv. 
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1607 He vavood Fair Maid Exch. i. Wks. 1874 I. 21, I am 
a poor enamorate. 1614 Cooke City Gallant in Hazl. 
Dodsley II. 289 A kind enamoret I did strive to prove. 1621 
Burton Anat, Mel, m. it. m. Is this no small servitude for 
an enamourite to be every hour combing his head? 1599 
N ashe Lent. Stttffe (1871) 38 A third writes passing en- 
amorately, of the nature of white-meats. , • 
Enamorato, enamorata, obs. forms of In- 
amorato, Inamorata. 

1756 Connoisseur cxxiv. 21, I have lately taken a survey 
of the numerous tribe of Enamoratos. c 1763 Babler (1767) 
I. 164 No. 39 Various were the tricks related of this un- 
happy enamorato. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1317 
Thinking it would be a bad precedent, and an encourage- 
ment to other enamouratoes. 1812 R. H, in Exam. 25 
May 327/2 The kissing of a girl by two enamoratoes. 1841 
Cat lin N. Atner . Ind. (1844) II. Iv. 198 One of his little 
fair enamoratas, or ‘catch crumbs’ such as live in the halo 
of all great men. 

Enamour (enarm di), v . Forms : 4-5 an- 
amo(u)r, -er, 4-9 enamor (6 ennamor), 5 en- 
amur, 7 enamore, inamor, -our, 4- enamour, 
[a. OF. enamottr-er , f. en- (see En- 1 ) -f amour love 
(see Amour) ; equivalent formations are Pr., Sp., 
l*g. enamorar , It. innamorarc.'] 

1 . trans , To inspire or inflame with love. Chiefly 
pass. To be enamoured : to be in love. Const. 
of, on, f upon, with. Alsoyfg. 

1303 R. Bkunnf. Handl. Synne 8170 A grete mayster and 
a syre Was anamourde so on hyre. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IK 
1606 She wex enamoured vpon this man. 1494 Fabyan vi. 
clxxvii. 174 Of this Lowys, it is testifyed . . that he shulde 
enamoure hymselfe vpon a menchon [/.<?. nun]. 1530 Palsgr. 
532/1 She hath as many craftes to enamour a foole upon her 
as any cjueene in this towne. 1549 Cove rd ale Erasm. Par. 
2 Cor. iii. 8 So is oure soule euerye daye more and more secre- 
atelye enamoured. 1590 Shaks. Mids.N. iv. i. 82 Me-thought 
I was enamoured of an Asse. a 1626 W. Sclater Sections 
Experiment all (1638) 210 Methinks, therefore, that I might 
enamore you of love towards this mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus. 1629 Donne J Vhitsund. Serin., Gen. i. 2 Wks. 

’ 1839 I. 58 Lord, thou hast enamoured me, made me in 
love. 1671 Milton P. R. 11. 211 Should she .. Descend 
with all her winning charms begirt To enamour, c 1750 
Shenstonc Solicitude 5 With her mien she enamours 
the brave. 1801 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 336 It ap- 
pears that he was much enamored of one of the Koorg 
Rajah’s sisters. 1858 Loncf. Epimeth. x, Him whom 
thou dost once enamour. 1878 Browning La Saisias 32 
Where that lady lives of whom enamoured was my 
soul. 

2 . In weaker sense : To charm, delight, fascinate. 
Chiefly pass. Const, of + on, + with. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. m. i. 141 Mine eare is much en- 
amored of thy note. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparkl. Glory (1847) 
107 Those only graces that the world can . .be enamoured on 
in God's people. 1692 South Serin. (1697) I. xi Whether. . 
Anger . - Revenge. . Wantonness . . could Lave at all affected 
or enamour’d the mind of the same Socrates. 174a Richard- 
son Pamela III. 55 Lord Davers himself is become in- 
amour’d of your Letters. 1790 Burke Pr. Rev. 83 They 
are so much enamoured of your fair and equal representa- 
tion. 1886 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 262, I am not so much 
enamoured of the first and third subjects. 

3 . To desire passionately, fall in love with. 

1854 Bailey Fcstus (ed. 5) 445 The pining spirit Which 
doth enamour immortality. 

Enamoured (enre'msid),///. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ed k] Full of the passion of love; in love. 
Also, in weaker sense, charmed, fascinated. 

a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 38 Th’ inamour’d fish will stay. 
1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiv. 83 The enamour’d Intellect. 
1669 W oodhead St. Teresa 1. xxxvi. 268 This Glass was .. 
set in our Lord himself, with such an enamoured commu- 
nication of himself. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 27 r 6 Love 
. . had that Effect on this enamour’d Man. 1814 Wordsw. 
White Doe 1. 85 Where the enamoured sunny light Brightens 
her that was so bright. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) V. 
vi 11. via. 23 The enamoured princess could not endure life 
without him. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. vi. 82 The en- 
amoured Venus. 

Hence Ena’mourednoss. rare. 

<1x678 Wooohead Holy Living (1688) 56 Sensual loves, or 
enamour'dness of any earthly person or thing. x8. . Mbs. 
C. Clarke On Coriolanus n. i. 164 Among the most intense 
utterances of spousal enamouredness. 

Enamouring (enre-msrig], ppl. a. [f. En- 
amour v. + -ing*A] That enamours ; lovely. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety \ uL §3. 265 The .. enamouring 
invitations he makes to us. c 1680 Beveridge Scnn. (1729) 
II.460 They enjoy .. infinite and enamouring perfections. 
<1x7x6 South Serin. (17x7) III. 392 He.. grasped at the 
most enamouring Proposals of Sin. 

Enamourite : see Enamorate sb. 
Enamonment (eme-majment). [f. Enamour 
v. + -ment ; cf. OF. enamouremcnli\ The state 
of being enamoured. 

a 17x1 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 25 Pure 
like the Saints Enamouraments above. 1886 J. Payne tr. 
Boccaccio' s Decameron II. 23 The countess, beginning with 
her first enamourment.. 

[Enanation: given in some mod. Diets, with 
a. reference to R. Brown Botany (1874) where it is 
a misprint for Enation.] 

Enanger, Enangle : see En- p ref A 2, 1. 
Enantiopathic (cnje:nti,0fparj>ik), a. Med. 
[f. as next + -ic.] Of or pertaining to Enantio- 
Fatht j that acts by causing effects contmiy to 
those of the disease. 

1830 Ediiu Rev. L. 513 The . . enantiopathic . . opposes 
contrary to contrary. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


■ Enantiopathy (enD 2 uui,p'pa)>i). Med. [as if 
ad. Gr. *lva.vriOTiadeia., f. evavrionaOf) s of contrary 
properties, f. ivavAos opposite + rrdQos feeling.] 
An occasional synonym of Allopathy ; the treat- 
ment of disease by contraries. 

1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discussions App. iii. C. 682 Enan- 
tiopathy, and not homoeopathy, is the true medicine of 
minds. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Enantiosis (enremti trusts). Rhct. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. evavTiwots, f. Ivavrio-kaOat to oppose, f. 
ivavrios contrary.] A figure of speech in which 
the opposite is meant to what is said ; irony. 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 218 Enantiosis , a figure when 
we speak . . by a contrary. 1721-1800 Bailey, Enantiosis, 
contrariety; a Rhetorical Figure. In mod. Diets. 

Enantyr : see Enaunteb. 

. Enapt, enarbour; see En- prefix 1 2. 
t Enarch (enautj), v. Obs. Cf. Inarch, [f. 
En- 1 + Arch sb.-; cf. OF . cnarchier.] a. traits. 
To build or set in the form of an arch. b. To 
arch in or over, draw an arch over. c. Her. In 
pass, of a chevron : To have an arch within its 
inner angle. Hence Ena*rched ppl. a. 

c 1430 Lydg. St or. Thebes (E. E. T. S.) 1253 A porche bilt 
of square stonys ful myghtely enarched. 1562 Leigh A r- 
vtorie U597J 105 b, The fielde Argent, a Cheueron enarched 
Sable, xoxx SrEED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 705 Enarch- 
ing the ayre with a spatious Rainebow. x6xo Guilum 
Heraldry 11. vi. (x6xr) 57 Sometimes enarched sometimes 
reuersed. 1631 Weever^hc. Fun. Mon. 842 This enarched 
Monument. 

Ena-rching vbl. sb., variant of Inarching. 

1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Grafting, Grafting by . . 
Enarching. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 117 Graft- 
ing by enarching. 

Enargite (enaudpsit). [f. Gr. ivapy-fy clear 
(from its cleavage being apparent) + -ite.] A 
black sulph-arsenide of copper, of metallic lustre. 

1852 Shepard Min. 350 Enargite . . massive, granular or 
columnar. 

t Ena*rm, v. Obs. [a. OF. enarme-r to arm, 
f.‘ en- in + ar liter to arm ; cf. Anarmed.] — Arm v. 

1. trans. To put into arms ; to fit or equip with 
armour or weapons. Also refi. 

C13X0 Cast. Love 1351 He was en-armed ful stronge. 
X430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vii, The nauye . . Well enarmed 
and rychely vitayled. 1500-20 Dunbar Lament Ma - 
karis vi. Anarmit vnder [Maitland MS. enarmit baith with] 
helme and scheild. CX565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (1728) 60 We exhort your Majesty to enarm yourself. 
1584 Hudson tr. Du Bartas' Judith i. 371 (16x3) (D.) While 1 
shepherds they enarme vnus’d to danger. 1830 J. Mayne i 
Siller Gun 128 Dumfries, in mony a chosen band, Enarm’d 
appears. 

b. fig- 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. t. 623 Thei wol . . his courage 
enarme. 1541 Becon News out of Heaven Wks. (1843) 46 
And the better enarm himself with courageous variance to 
fight against the crafty and subtile assaults of his enemy 
[the Devil], 1581 Andreson Serm. Paules Crosse 61 Our 
wicked nature, .enarmeth hautie contempt against them. 

2 . trans f 

1 a 1400 Morte Arth. 910 The vesare, aventaile, en- 
armede so faire. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. l. 502 And hete 
eke wol thi hous enarme. 1496 Bk. St. Alban's, Fishing 27 
The carpe . .is. .stronge enarmyd in the mouthe. 

3. Cookery*. To lard, garnish with bacon. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 29 The crane is enarmed ful 
wele..With larde of porke. 1494 Fabyan vii. 599 Bore 
hedes in castellys of golde and enarmed. 

4. Her. To depict in various colours the arms 
(beak, hoofs, tusks, etc.) of a bird or beast. Also 
transfi (nonce-use), to describe as if heraldically 
the ‘arms ' of (a hawk). 

14.. Praise of Vere 74 in Todd Illust. Go-zver <5* Chauc. 
306 [His auncestry] Beryth hym [the boar] azure enarmyd 
with gold. X486 Bk. St. Albans Avijb, To begynne at 
hir fete and goo vpwarde as knyghttis been hamesside and 
armced, & so we shall enarme her [the hawk]. ,x8x8.in Todd. 

Hence EnaTmed///. a., furnished with armour, 
equipped for battle. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xxx. 12262 In company with knightes 
enarmit. 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 222 With 
the hole bandis of French men enarmed. 1582-8 Hist. Jas. 

VI (i8o 4> 93 Requyring support of enarmit men for defence 
of the King's cans. 

Enarm, yar. of Inarm, to embrace. 

Enarme (enaum). [a. OF. enarme buckler- 
strap.] The strap by which a shield or buckler 
was held on the arm. 

1885 H. Dillon ed. Fatrholt's Costume Gloss. s.v. 

t Ena*rme(e. Obs. [f. OF. eitarmer to arm 
(see Enarsi v.) ; Godef. cites masse enarmee armed 
body.] = Army. 

rx43o Lydgate Bochas (1558) I. viii. 112 She bad Barach 
. . that .he shoulde a great enarme take. But he for drede 
thys iourney gan forsake. Ibid. III. x. 36 Thenarme of 
Xerxses to sustene. This woman faught lyke a fell wolucsse. 
Ibid. 111 . xxu 3 With him he had a full great enarmee, 
Chose out of Cartage in stele armed bryght. 

T Ena'rmoure. Sc. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Enarm v., 
after armour .] Armour ; a suit of armour. 

15x3 Douglas sEneis vm. ix. 57 Of als mony enarmouris 
spul^eit clene. 

+ Ena’rrable, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 enarra- 
bulle. [ad. L, endrrabilis, f. enarrare : see next.] 
That may be related or told. 


EKATINTER. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Which may bee Declared, Narrable, 
Ettarrable. 

U Used by mistake for innarrable [ad. L. innar- 
rabilis], that cannot be described. 

1482 Monk of Evesham iEth.) 47 This gold smyth. .wyth 
an enarrabulle gestur . . joyde to my leder. 1491 Canton 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) *• x hv. 763/2 This day haue I 
seen thynges enarrable. • 

t Enarrate, v. Obs. [f. L. endrrat - ppl. stem 
of endrra-re, f. e- out + ndrrdre to relate . ^ trans. 
To tell out clearly. 

1750 tr. Lconardus' Mirr. Stones 41 The causes .. it 
would be useless here to enarrate. 

f Enarration. Obs. Also 6 ennaration . 
[ad. L. endrration-ci/i, n. of. action f. c-narrd-re ; 
see prec.] 

1 . An exposition, a commentary. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 48/2 Heraclitus.. first began 
to write, .ennarations upon the new testament. z$ 70 Bil* 
lingsley Euclid i. xxvi. 37 As witnesseth Eudemus in his 
bookeof Geometricall eparrations. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. 
cl. comm., S. Augustin in the conclusion of his Enarrations 
or Sermons upon the Psalmes, explicateth a mysterie. 1647 
Torshel A Desigtic 8 The Ancients framed their Com- 
mentaries, Enarrations, Scholies, etc. 

2 . A description, detailed story or narrative. 

1592 tr. Junius on Rev. xvii. 7 There is [in the Apoca- 
lypse]. .an enarration of the beast. 1666 J. Smith Ota Age 
(167 6 ) 68 An Anatomical Enarration of the . . compounding 
parts of these limbs. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst . 1. v. 802 
In that enarration which is written, concerning the Rich 
man and Lazarus. 1717 David Wilkins in MonkZ-j/r of 
Bentley (1833) II. 21 The whole discourse contained .. 
nothing but an enarration of his performances. z8z6 G . 
S. Faber Difficulties of Romanism (1853) 301 Augustine’s 
Enarrations on the Psalms. 

F Ena’rrative. Obs. rare. [f. L. endrrat - ppl. 
stem of bidrrdre : see Enarrate and -ive ; cf. 
narrative .] a. A story, tale. b. An argument, 
reasoning. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 256 Me to perswade with 
wrang enarratiue Lufe to abstene. Ibid. 757 Thayall hard 
Venus enarratiue. 

t Enarra’tor. obs. [a. L. cndrrdtor, agent-n. 
f. endrra-re : see Enarrate.] He who pro- 
claims or tells forth clearly. 

2610 Guillem Heraldry m. xxtv. (1660) 247 Not . . only a 
Spectator, but also a. .Zealous Enarrator of his Wisdome. 

Enarthrodial (ena4])rou*dial), a. Anal, [f. 
mod.L. enarthrddia (f. Gr. iv in + apOpubia Ar- 
throdia) = Enarthrosis + -al.] Of the nature 
of, or belonging to, the ball-and-socket joint. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat . II. 884/r A true enarthrodial or 
cotyloid articulation is developed. 1845 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. I. 71 An enarthrodial or ball-and-socket joint. 

Enarthrosis (enaifrou-sis). Anat. [a. Gr. 
ivbp 0 /mins jointing in, f. ivapDpos jointed. Cf. 
arthrosis .] The jointing of the ball-like head of 
a bone into a socket ; the ball-and-socket joint. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Farcy's Chirurg. vi. xlii. (1678; 166 
Enarthrosis, when the head of a bone is wholly received in 
the cavity of another. 1741 Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 249 The 
superior round Head of this Bone of the Arm is articulated 
by Enarthrosis, with the Glenoid Cavity of the Scapula, 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxiv. 412 M. La- 
treille calls the articulation of the head in this genus Apo- 
derus Enarthrosis. 1870 Rolleston Atiiin. Li/e 33 The. . 
needs of these limbless animals [Ophidia] are met by the 
‘ball and socket’ articulation or enarthrosis of. the pro* 
coelian bodies of their vertebrae. 

EnaSCeilt (fme'sent), a. rare. [ad. L. ends- 
cent-evi, pr. pple. of endsci, f. e- out + ndsci to be 
bom.] That is just coming into being. Also_/t£. 

1745 Warburton Occas. Reft. 11. Wks. (i8ri) 385 An enas- 
cent equivocation. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1. 61 The 
new annals of enascent time. Ibid. 1. iv. 489 Enascent 
leaves expand. 

.f Enatant, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. L. enatant- 
cm, pr. pple. of enata-re to float up, f. e- out + 
nature to swim.] Floating up, coming to the 
surface. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 552 Then should., the 
enatant bran [be] received into a sieve. 

t Enata’tion. Obs. rare— 0 , [ad. L. biatd- 
tidn-em , n. of action f. enatdre to swim out.] A 
swimming out, an escape by swimming. 

X731-X800 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enate (pnclt), a. Phys . [ad. L. eiiat-us ; pa. 
pple. of cndsci, f. e~ out + ndsci to be born.] That 
has grown out : said of the apophysis of a bone. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 176 The Enate parts . . or 
the Apophyses of the bones. 1884 in Syd. Soc.ficx.^ 

Enation (/n^ijbn). Bot. [ad. L. endtton-em . 
outgrowth, f. endsci : see prec.] (See quot.) 

1842 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3 (1880) 179 Outgrowths, 
mostly from the anterior or sometimes posterior race of 
organs=Enation. 

+ Enau*nter f coil/. Obs. rare. Also 4 enantyr. 

[A variant of an, in, on aunter , Fr. en aventure\ 
see Adventure sb. 1 c.] In case that ; lest by 
chance... 

c 2307 Coer de Lion 484 Enantyr hym tydde swylk a chaunce. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. Feb. 200 Anger nould let him 
speake to the tree, Enaunter his rage mought cooled bee, 
1589 Mar Martin e 5 For men of litrature t’endite so fast, 
them doth not sitte, Enaunter in them, as in thee, thair 
pen outrun thair witt. 
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fEna*vigate, v. Obs.—° [ad. L. btavigdt - 
ppl. stem of cnaviga-re to sail over, f. out-f 
navtgdre to sail.] tram. To sail out or over. 

1623 in Cockeram. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

H ence , Enaviga-tion . 

1731-6 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash. 

Enazure: see En- pref. x 2. 

Enb-, obs. spelling of Emb-. 

*j* vbl. sb. Obs . In 4 enbais- 

synge, enbasshinge. [corrupt var. of abaissttig , 
Abashing.] Abashment, dismay. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. iv. i. iog A. grete meruayle and an 
enbaissynge \v.r. enbasshinge) wi^outen ende 1 L. -injiniti 
stuporis\. 

t Enba’ned, pple. Obs. ' [Etymology and 
meaning obscure : Matzner compares Pr. emba- 
namen a kind of defensive work, f. en- (see En-) 
+ batia horn.] ? Fortified. 

C1325 E. E. A llit. P. B. 1458 Couered cowpes. .as casteles 
arayed, Enbaned vnder batelment. c 1340 Gazv. <$• Gr. Ktit, 
790 Enbaned vnder ]>e abataylment. 

“fEnba’Sted, pple. Obs. rare— 1 . Of uncertain 
formation and meaning ; the Parker Soc. editor 
explains 1 basted ’ or steeped. 

rri555 Philpot tr. Curio's Dcf. in Wks. (1842) 375 The 
Holy Ghost, which may not.. permit the same [Scriptures] 
notwithstanding to be oppressed with superstition, and to 
be enbasted [L. imbui ] with vain opinions, 
t Enbe'ne, v. Cookery. Obs. Also enbane. 
[?var. of Embain to bathe, steep.] trans. ?To 
baste ; to steep. 

c 1420 Lib. Cure Coc. 26 Enbene hit [a capon on the spit] 
wele withe by ry3t honde. Ibid. 27 With_ 3olkes of eyren 
enbene hit fpo ox tonge] ay whille \>zt hit rostes. c 2450 
Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier) 107 Take whit bred and lay it 
in a disshe, and enbane it with wine. Ibid. 128 Enbane it 
with yolks of eggs. 

Enbewto t see Embeauty. 

Enbibe, enbibing, obs. ff. Imbibe, -ing. 
t EnbloW’, v. Obs. rare. In 4 pa. pple. en- 
blowid, enblawen. [var. of Inblow z>.] 
a. To inflate, puff tip. b. To inspire. 

2382 Wyclif Pref. E/>. Jerome lx, But perauenture Tul« 
lyus is to be wenyd enblowid with the spirit of retorik. 
<ri4oo Apol. Loll. 30 Bischopis, enblawen wij> enuyof^e 
fendis temptacoun. 

+ Enbo'rd, v. Her. Obs. [? f. Fr. phrase en 
bord .] = Bobduke v. 

Hence Enbo rding vbl. sb. = Bordube sb. 

2486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. Bjb, A differens calde en- 
bordyng. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 154 The thirde brother 
had his coate Enborded. Ibid. 155 The fifth brother had his 
enbordinge checquie of two tracts. 

Enbrade, -braid(e, var. ff. Embbaid. Obs. 
[Enbreame, a misprint for exlreame , Extreme ; 
in some Diets with definition ‘sharp, powerful’. 

1577 Northdrooke Dicing (1843) 4 To . . indure the oper- 
ation of enbreame purges.] 

+ Enbreston. Obs.' rare- 1 . 

c 1450 Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier) 87 Sethe it till it be on 
enbreston. 

Enbusche, -busBhe, obs. ff. of Ambush. 

11 Enca/dre. Crystallog. [a. F. encadre, pa. 
pple. of encadrer to frame, f. en- in + cadre a 
frame.] (See quot.) 

28x7 R. Jameson Char. Min. 212 A crystal is named 
encaard, when it has facets which form kinds of squares 
around the planes of a more simple form already existing in 
the same species. 

Encsenia (ensr*nia). Also 4 encenia, en- 
cennia, 5 encenye. [a. L. encaenia , a. Gr. (ra) 
lytcaivta dedication festival, f. iv in + kcuvos new.] 
fl- A renewal ; a dedicatory festival. 

238. Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 105 Encennia is as myche 
as newinge in our speche. 2387 Trevisa Higden { Rolls) 
IV. 219 pat halowynge [of the temple] is i-clepede Encenia. 

2 . The anniversary festival of the dedication of 
a temple or church : csp. (among the Jews) of 
the Temple at Jerusalem. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxiv. (1495! 370 En- 
cennia is the dedicacion and halowynge of a newe temple. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2B5/1 The fest of Encenye . . was 
the dedycacion or the Temple. 2673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. 
vi. 124 The Encmnia of the ancient Church are annual 
festivals in memory of the dedication of their particular 
Churches. 2721-1800 Bailey, Encomia, among Christians 
signifies the Consecration or Wake-days of Churches. 

3 . The annual Commemoration of founders and 
benefactors at Oxford University, held in June. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 474 Jcremias Wells, .spoke in 
verse in the first Encxnia at the dedication of Sheldons 
Theater. 1870 W. Collins Man ff 11^(1871)466 App.,Thc 
Vice-Chancellor announced that if the proceedings were in- 
terrupted any more the Encenia would be abruptly closed. 

Encage, incage (en-, ink?Pd3), v. [f.E*r-l, 
In- + Cage sb. ; cf. Fr. cn eager."] trans. To con- 
fine in, or as in, a cage. Hence Enca*ged,///. a. 
. *593 Shaks. 3 II en. VI. iv. vi. 12 Such a pleasure as 
incaged Birds Conceiue. Whcn, etc. 259s Spenser Sdjvi. 
1 *xui. Doe you him., in your bosorae bright .. encage. 
a . i* 6 3 * Donne Poems (1635) 152 Bajazet encag’d, the 
shepheards scofie. 2633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. ti. xlii, 
A cave the winds encaging. 1633 Eahl Manch. Al 
Mcndo (1636) rot like as a Bird that hath beene long 
encaged. 2791 Bf.stham Panopt. 37 Noise, the only offence 
by which a man thus encaged could render himself trouble- 


some. 2822 Byron Ch . Har. l Ixxxi, The generous soul.. 
Which the stem dotard deemed he could encage. 2843 
Blackw. Mag. LIII. 675 The JEolus [is there] to recall and 
encage the tempestuous elements of strife. 2834 Thackeray 
Nezvcontes I. 114 The two little canary birds encaged in 
her window. 

t Enca’gement. Obs. rare— 1 . In 7 in-, [f. 
prec. -f -ment.] The state of being encaged. 

2620 Shelton Quix. iv. xxi. 540 Your incagement, and as 
you imagine, inchantment, in that coop. 

Encalendar : modernized spelling of Incalen- 
dar v Obs. 

fEncaTf, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. phrase in calf : 
see En- prefPi] Of a cow : That is in calf. 

2556 Richmond. Wills (1853) 90 To everye of the sonnes 
of Evan Haddocke my sonne in lawe one encalf qwye. 
Encalm : see En- pref. 1 2. 

Encamp (enkre-mp), v. Also 6-8 incamp, 
[f. En -1 + Camp sb. 2 ] 

1 . tram. In military sense: To form into a 
camp ; to settle or lodge in a camp. 

2568 Grafton Chron. II. 618 He encamped his arinye 
very stronglye, both with trenches and artillery. 2588 
Shaks. Tit. A. v. ii. 126 Bid him encampe his Souldiers 
where they are. 1640 E. Dacres tr. Ma ch i avell i s Prince 
etc. 83 It is almost impossible that an armycan lye incampt 
before a towne for the space of a whole yeere.^ 2727 Pope, 
etc. Art Sinking no The almighty encamping his regi- 
ments. 2748 Anson Voy. it. xiii. (ed. 4) 369 There were 
large parties of them incamped in the woods. 2863 Geo. 
Eliot Rovtelci (1880) I. n. xxvi. 325 The terrible soldiery 
were encamped in the Prato. 

“f b. refl. Obs. 

2549 Cheke Hurt Sedtt. (1641) 25 Yee have . . encamped 
your selfe in field. 2592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. 11. iii. 27 
Two such opposed Kings encampe them still, 
c. intr. for ref. 

2579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 1x1 The French men went 
to incampe in the wood of Incoronato. 2596 Shaks. x Hen. 
IV, iv. iv. 82 What, is the King encamp’d ? 2603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 171 The yong Emperor., incamped in 
the same place where he before lay. 2759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. I. vn. 500 The nobles encamped at St. Ninian’s. 2858 
Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. IV. 394 The Earl of Feversham.. 
encamped on this morass [Sedgmoor]. 

2 . transf. ( intr . and pass.) To lodge in the open 
in tents or other portable or improvised habitations. 

2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1820) 261 We followed 
up the stream .. encamping each nignt. 2794 Sullivan 
View Nat. II. 191 De la Condamine..was encamped months 
on the volcanos of Peru. 2815 Moore Lalla. R. (1824) 170 
The place where they encamped . . was the first delightful 
spot they had come to. 2855 Emerson Misc ., Tantalus 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 322 We are encamped in nature, not 
domesticated. 

+ Enca'niper. Obs. rare. [f. Encamp v. + 
-ER.] One who encamps (soldiers) ; a tactician. 

1598 Barret The or. IVarres v. iii. 352 The best Italian 
and Spanish cncampers. 

Encamping (enkts'mpiq), vbl. sb. Also in- 
camping. [f. Encamp v. 4- -ing’.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Encamp ; an encamp- 
ment. Also attrib. 

m 2590 Sir J._ Smyth Disc. cone. Weapons 48 Many encamp- 
ings of armies . . dislodgings, marchings. 2604 Edmonds 
Observ. Czsads Comm. 85 The Romaines reckened their 
iourneys with their army by their incampings. 2622 Bacon 
Hen. VII , 99 (R.) The French knew well enough how to 
make warre with the English by strong encampings. 2706 
Hearne Collect. _(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 214 A .. Camp, or 
place of Encamping. 2859 Lang Wand. India 310 Our 
incamping ground. 

*|* 2 . Transl. of Gr. <rra9fi6s : The distance be- 
tween one encampment and another. Obs. rare. 

2623 Bingham Xenophon 7 The Riuer Euphrates . . was 
about 12 encampings from thence. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 216/2 The distance of the place .. being one 
hundred twenty two Encampings. 

Encampment (enkarmpment). Also 8 in- 
campment. [f. Encamp v. + -ment.] 

1 . The action of encamping ; the state of being 
encamped. 

2686 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2857) I. 382 The encampment 
of his majesties forces on Hounslow Heath. 2709 Steele 
Tatler No. 60 r 9 The whole Art of Encampment. 2750 
Phil. Trans. XLVII. iii. 5 During our incampment in 
Dutch Brabant. 2774 Goldsmith Grecian Hist. I. 222 
They were once more obliged to forsake culture for en- 
campment. 2776 Gibbon DecL ff F. I. (R.), A square 
of about seven hundred yards was sufficient for the en- 
campment of twenty thousand Romans. 2836 W. Irving 
Astoria II. 245 Two or three days after the encampment 
in the valley. 

2 . The place where a body of troops is lodged 
in tents or other temporary means of shelter, with 
or without intrcnchments ; = Camp sb . 2 I. Also 
attrib. and fig. 

2598 Barret The or. Warres v. ii. 150 Strong encampe- 
ments, if commodities be cut off, not much available. 2723 
Pope in Guardian No. 273 T 8 A green encampment yonder 
meets the eye. And loaded citrons bearing shielasand speares. 
* 73 * Lcdiard Sethcs 1 1 . viii. 169 An incampment which was 
forming in haste. 2838 Lytton Leila l i. The immense 
and murmuring encampment of the Spanish foe. 

b. transf. The temporary quarters, formed by 
tents, vehicles, etc., occupied by a body of nomads 
or men on the march, travellers, etc. ; = Camp 
sb . 2 4. AlsoyT^. 

2725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 64 The creek .. 
where they had formed their encampment. 28*5 Bro. 


Jonathan III. 41B Signs of a small Indian encampment 
1864 Lowell Fireside Trav.iz-; A lobster.. So old that 
barnacles had spread Their white encampments o’er its heai 
2884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 339/1 Encampments are conunea 
..along the Thames, 

+ 3 . A Masonic meeting. Obs . 

2787 in Bums* Whs. (2856) II. 83 note, At a general en- 
campment held this day, the following brethren were made 
Royal Arch Masons, viz. — Robert Bums, etc. 1878 Wood! 
ford Kenning' s Masonic Cyclop Encampment , the name 
formerly given to the assemblies of Masonic Knights 
Templar. 

Encanker, Eneannibal : see En- pref. 1 2. 

Encanthis (enkarnjiis). Med. Also 7 en- 
ebanthis, encanthe. [a. Gr. (yxavdis tumonr in 
the inner corner of the eye, f. h f in +kciv 6 qs the 
corner of the eye.] * A small red excrescence in 
the inner eanthus of the eye, growing from the 
caruncula lacrymalis and semilunar fold of the 
conjunctiva’ (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

2586 Walter Bailey Preserv. Eye-sight (1633) 16 Encan- 
this is an excrescence of the same flesh which is in the 
greater Cantho. 2657 Phys. Diet., Enchanthis. x68«; Cooke 
I\ farrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) iv. § 2 i. 293 Encanthe is an in- 
crease of the Glandule in the great corner of the Eye, 1708 
in Kersey. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 2840 Liston Surgery 
(ed. 2) 11. 312 Encanthis is a tumour situated in the comer 
of the eye. 2847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Encap : see En- pref 1 2 b. 

Encapsulate, encapsulation, var. forms of 

Incapsulate, -ation. 


Encapsule (enkce-psud), v. Phys. [f. En-! + 
Cafsule.] trans. To enclose in a capsule; cf 
Capsule 2. Hence Encapsule (LppL a . 

2877 F. Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 64 It maybe- 
come encapsuled by some dense tissue. 2885 W. K. Parker 
Mam. Descent (Hunt. LecL) ii. 52 note, The bones and car- 
tilages that encapsule it. 

Encaptivate : see Incaptivate, Obs. 
tEncaptive (enkce-ptiv) Obs. Also 6-7 in- 
captive. [f. En -1 + Captive a.] To make into 
a captive ; to captivate, enthral. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse B ij b, These two Earth wornes 
[Greediness and Niggardize] encaptiued this beautiful! 
substaunce [gold]. 2599 — Lenten Stujfe 59 To. .encaptiue 
him to her trenchour. 2605 Daniel Trag. Philotas 1. it, 
More Than my incaptiv’d Fortune doth allow. 

f Enca'rdion. Bot. Obsr° [a. Gr. i-fXafknv 
the heart or core of wood.] ‘ Old name for the 
pith of vegetables ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2727-52 in Chambers Cycl. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Encarn, var. of Incakn, Obs. 
Encarnadine, var. of Incarnadine. 
Encarnalize (enkaunabiz) v. Also 9 incar- 
nalize. [f. En- + Carnalize.] trans. To clothe 
in flesh and blood ; fig. to make (an idea) palpable, 
to embody. Also to make carnal, fleshly, gross, 
or sensual. Hence Enca-rnalized, ppl. a. 

2847 Tennyson Princ. iii. 298 Those monstrous males •• 
Encamalize their spirits. 2850 H. Coleridgf. Poems IL 
157 So incarnalise The strong idea. 2860 Ellicott Lijt 
Our Lord ii. 42 The pagan of the East may have fablea 01 
his encamalized divinities. 2876 Farrar Marlb. ^enn. 
22 5 The poor, vain, .intellect, .is encamalised and depraved. 

.Encarnate, obs. form of Incarnate. 

II Enca*rpa, sb. pi. Arch. Obs. rare- 1 . [L» 
enearpa , a. Gr. tyfcapna, neut. pi. of tyKapno ^ ; 
cf. Encarpus.] Festoons of fruit (as an archi- 
tectural ornament). 

2662 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 387 The Berry adorning the 
Intercolumniations with scarlet festoons and Enearpa. 
2709 in Kersey. 2722-1800 in Bailey. 2775 in Ash. 
t Enca’rpous, a. Phys. Obs - 0 [f. Gr. c yxapTt-o? 
(see next) + 00 8.] * Pregnant * {Syd. See. Lex.).* 

Encarpus (enkaupzfe). Arch. Jack Gr. <7- 
Kcipnos containing fruit, taken as = tynapraj s ee 
Encarpa.] * The festoons on a frieze ; consisting 
of fruit, flowers, leaves, etc.’ (Gwilt). 
Encarve: see En- pref. 1 3. j 

Encase, incase (eg-, igk^-s), v. [f- En- , 

In- + Case sb . 2 Cf. Fr. encaisser.] 

1 . trans. To put into or enclose within a case or 

receptacle. Also fig. . 

2727 De Foe Hist. Appar. v. (1840) 45 Souls which ha 
been encased in flesh. 2792 A. Young Train grntae « 
Are not individuals to. . incase the dead bodies, mwnat c 
manner they please t 1823 Scott Pez’cril xlviu, The cr • 
ture was incased [in a violoncello] and mounted onao ■ 
shoulders ! 2856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. xix. 24° The > 
was encased in a decent pine coffin. 2875 Jowett r 
(ed. 2) III. 671 A little soul is encased in a large body. 

2 . To overlay, surround, hem in as with a p se ' 

2633 P. Flctchf.r Purple I si. v. xxxiv. The 

(that round encasing The moat of gtassc Is named trom 
enlacing). 2791 Cowrer Iliad x. 348 Whose r horns 
encase with cold. 2795-7 Southey Pcet. brks.i - v 
Green moss shines there with ice incased. 18*7 
trie Cuvier's Anirn. Kingd. 170 The sternum .. is Qi , 
by a moveable articulation into two lids, which, j 

encase the animal in its shell. 2862 Stanley/ 1 
(TS77) 321 The sanctuary was. .encased with buddings, 
b. To clothe, cover, invest. Chiefly kitmorou . 
2725 Pore Odyss. 1. 333 In radiant Panoply his bra 
cas’d. 2833 Marryat P. Simple 
encased in silk stockings. 2872 Black ie Aanr/hase j 

Well encased in warm sheepskin jackets anu felt snoes. 
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Encasement (enk^'sment). Also incase- 
ment. [f. Encase v. + -sient.J That which en- 
cases ; receptacle, coveting, sheath. 

174X Monro Anatomy (ed. 3) 152, I have .« described the 
incasement of the teeth- 1849 Frasers Mag. XXXIX. 664 
Gorgons and dragons . . look grim from out of their stony 
encasement. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. I. vi. 56 His . . hom, 
from the tip to its bony encasement, four feet. 1863 Sala 
Capt. Dang. III. v. 176 Wedge after wedge [was] driven 
in between his Legs.. and the Iron Incasement. 

b. Biol. = EmboItement. (See quot.) 

1879 tr * Haeckels Evol. Man. I. ii. 36 Encasement .. the 
false idea that the germs' of innumerable generations pre- 
viously formed and encased one in another, existed in every 
organism. 

Encash. (enkre-J - ), v. [f. En- 1 + Cash t : cf. 

Fr. encaisser . ] 

1 . trans. To convert (drafts, bills, notes, etc.) 
into cash ; to Cash. 

x86i Goschen For. Exch. 103 The seller of such a bill .. 
would send his bill to be encashed. 1880 Daily News vj 
Dec. 7/4 Messrs. Morton, Rose and Co. are prepared to 
Encash the Coupon, falling due 1st January next. 

2 . To receive or obtain in the form of cash pay- 
ments ; to realize. 

x86x Goschen For. Exch.j-j The silver thus encashed is 
to be actually shipped to England. *879 R. H. Lang in 
Moon. Mag. Sept., The communication of the revenue en- 
cashed. x888 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 12/1 A sum which it will 
take many nights to encash. 

Encashment (enkte-jment). [f.’ prec. vb.+ 
-ment.] The action of encashing ; cotter . the 
amount of cash receipts. 

1861 Goschen For. Exch. 26 Encashment of dividends or 
other sources of revenue. 1882 Standard 23 Aug. 5/4 The 
Moniteur. .publishes the encashment to. the 31st of July. 
Encastellate, var. of Incastellate, 06 s., to 
make into a fortress. 

[Enoa-stie. Obs.— a ? Misprint for Encaustic. 
1623 Cockeram, Eucasticke, one that can enamell.] 

+ Encatrma. Obs.~° [a. Gr. eynav^a result 
of burning in,] • 

1 . 1 The scoria of silver' ( Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

2 . A deep, foul ulceration of the cornea, fol- 
lowed by destruction of the eye. 

1708 in Kersey. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

3 . Formerly used for the mark left by a bum, or 
the vesicle produced by it' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1708 in Kersey. 177 5 in Ash. 1847 in Craig. 

+ Encau se, Obs. Also 6 incawse. [f. 
En- 1 4 - Cause 7;.] tram. To cause. 

14.. Caxton Chron. 226 The which disguysynges .. en- 
Caused many myshappes. 1527 Andrew tr. Brunsavykes 
Distyllacions F. iv, Thre or foure droppes of the same 
water put in defe eares. .incawseth heryng againe. 

|| Encanstes (enkg-stiil. [a. Gr. iyicamrr^ 
in same' sense, f. iyxaitiv to paint in encaustic.] 
A painter in encaustic. 

1775 in Ash. 1850 Leitch Milllcds Anc. Art % 310. 354 
Nicias the great encaustes. 

Encaustic (enk§*stik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
in Gr. or L. form encaustice, 8 encaustica. [ad. 
Gr. c7AcauoTttf<$Y, f. tytcaitiv to bum in.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to, or produced by, the process of 
* burning in * : a. with reference to the ancient 
method of painting with wax colours, and fixing 
them by means of fire ; also to modern processes 
of similar nature. 

1756 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 654 The new encaustic painting, 
or painting in burnt wax. 1762-71 H. Walpole Verities 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 2 The revival of encaustic painting. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy It. 1 st. 1 . 103 The processes of the 
ancient art, now lost . . particularly the Encaustic method. 
1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 184 The great fresco and 
encaustic pictures. 

b. in wider sense, with reference to any process 
by which pigments are ‘ burnt in \ e.g. enamelling, 
painting on pottery, etc. Encaustic brick , tile : 
one decorated with patterns formed with different 
coloured clays, inlaid in the brick or tile, and 
burnt with it. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Encaustick (encausticus), enameled, 
wrought with/ire, varnished. 1781 Hayley Tri. Temper vi. 
174 The. .artist, whose nice toils aspire To fame eternal by 
encaustic fire. _ i860 Smiles Self-Help ii. 45 The manufac- 
ture of encaustic tiles. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 
177 The splendid encaustic floor is still perfect. 

2 . trans/. and Jig. 

1822 De Quincey Con/ess. Wks. V. 232 Those encaustic 
records which in the mighty furnaces of London life had 
been burned into the undying memory. 1872 H. Macmillan 
True Vine vi. 260 The encaustic lichen on the rock. • 

B. sb. 

1 . • [ad. Gr. tyKavarua) t tx vr J-l The art or pro- 
cess of encaustic painting. Chiefly applied to the 
ancient method of painting so called, or its mod. 
imitations (see A. I a) ; occasionally to enamel- 
ling, painting on pottery, etc. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 546 The art of painting with fire 
(called Encaustice). 1708 Kersey, Encaustice or Encaus- 
tica, the Art of Enamelling, .with fire. 1838 B’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Lifeix 879) I. xi. 481 The method of painting in en- 
caustic, practised by the ancients. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 
nr. iv, xo6 The walls.. entirely painted in encaustic by the 
first artists of Germany. 1848 Wornum Lect. Paint, by 


R. A's 221 note, Encaustic . . practised by the later Greeks 
. .appears to have been nothing more than burning -in with 
a heater (cauterium) the ordinary wax colours. 

+ 2 . A pigment or glaze applied by * burning in’. 
1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iv. Mite, Writ. (1805) 277 A cer- 
tain encaustic or black enamel. 

Encaustic ally (enkp'stikali), adv. [f. En- 
caustic + -A u + -ly 2 .] In encaustic. 

1857 De Quincey in Page Life(xZjj) II. xviii. 139 Burnt 
in, encaustically painted. 

t Encave, Obs rare — h [a. OF. encave-r f. 
en in + cave cellar.] To put into a cellar ; to hide. 
1604 Shahs. Oth. iv. i. 82 Do but encaue your selfe. 
-ence, suffix, [a. Fr. -cncc, ad. L. - entia , form- 
ing abstr. sbs., usually of quality, rarely of action, 
on ppl. stems in -tut-, e.g. sapient-em knowing, 
sapient -ia knowingness, sapience; audient-em 
hearing, aiidicnt-ia the process of hearing, audi- 
ence. As the ppl. stem had -ent-, -ant-, the deri- 
vative sbs. had -entia ( prfidentia ), - antia ( tit - 
fantia ) ; but all these were levelled in OFr. to 
-ance, in words that survived in popular use, or 
were formed analogically on the pr. pple. in 
1 ant ; as ai dance, assistance , complaisance , conten- 
atice, nuisance, parlance, sJance. These were sbs. 
of action or process, the value with which the 
suffix was retained in Fr. as a living formative. 
But subsequently other L. words in -ntia, which 
had not survived in the living language, were re- 
adopted on the analogy of these, but with -ence 
or -ance according to the L, vowel, e.g. absence, 
cUmcncc, diligence , ilegance , presence, providence, 
prudence, temperance, violence. These were sbs. 
of quality or state ; all Fr. words in - ence are of 
this class. Both classes were adopted in ME. in 
their actual Fr. forms and senses, which they 
generally still retain ; but since 1 500, some of those 
in -ance have been altered back to -ence after L. 
All words since adopted from or formed on L., 
follow L. precedent as to - ence or -ance. The 
result is that the modem spelling of individual 
words, and still more of groups' of cogn. words, is 
uncertain and discordant; cf. assista/w, consist- 
ence, existed, resisttz/;^, ‘subsistr/^ ; attend- 
ance, superintend^/;^ ; ascend*;/;/, -cut, - ancy , 
- ency , condescends/;*^; depend*;/;/, -ent, « ance , 
-ence, independs«rs ; appearance, apparent ; pertin- 
ence, appurtena/;<rs. In sense, words in -nee are 
partly nouns of action, as in OFr., partly of state 
or quality, as in L. The latter idea is more dis- 
tinctly expressed by the variant - ncy (see -Y = -ie 
:* — ia) which has been formed in Eng. as a direct 
adaptation of L. -ntia ; see -ency, -a not.] 

II Enceinte (anssent), sb. [Fr. ; f. on late L. 
type *incincta, f. ppl. stem of incinglre to gird, 
surround closely.] An enclosure ; chiefly in Forti- 
fication (see quots.). 

1708 Kersey, Enceinte , Compass, Inclosure. 1753 Cham- 
bers Cycl. Supp., Enceinte, in fortification, the wall, or 
rampart, which surrounds a place, sometimes composed of 
bastions and curtains, either faced or lined with brick, or 
stone, or only made of earth. x8 66 Kincsley Hcrew. I. i. 
It did not seemingly form part of the enceinte of the 
mediaeval castle of the Wake. 1879 Cassell s Tcchn. Educ. 
IV. 136/2 The ‘enceinte’ or ‘body of the place* is the main 
enclosure of the fortress. 

{[ Enceinte (anszent), a. Forms : 6 [insented] 
6-8 enseint, 7 einsent, inseint, 8- enceinte. 
[Fr. ; — Pr. cncinta , Sp. (written as two words) en 
cinta , It. incinta late L. zn-cincta, explained by 
Isidore (6th c.) as 1 ungirt f. in- negative prefix 
+ cincta , pa. pple. of cinglre to gird. 

Others explain the word as the pa. pple. of vtcingcrc to 
ut a girdle on, gird (the It. and Pr. forms of this verb 
eing used for ‘ to render pregnant '), or as phrase llate L. 
*in cincta. — in cinctu) in a girdle. See Diez and Scheler.] 
Of women : Pregnant. \ Privement enseint 
(legal AF.): see quot. 1613. 

[1599 Will of G. Taylard (Somerset Ho.), Yf my wife be 
pryvyment insented w* a manchilde.] x6ox in J. P. Rylands 
Cliesh. f Latte. Fun. Certif. (Record Soc. 1882), Agnes 
was priviement enseint _w th a sonne. 1613 Sir H._ Finch 
Law (1636)1 17 His wife' priuement inseint (that is, so with 
childe as it is not discerned). 1723 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.,) 
Wks. (1753) II- 1x4 During a possibility of being left en- 
ceinte. 1766 Blackstone Comm. n. xi. Leaving his 
wife enseint or big with child. x86o Tanner Pregruxncy L 
26 Those Parisian ladies who were fortunately enceinte. 
Enceinteship (ahsarhtjip). nonce-wd. [f. En- 
ceinte *;. +-ship.] The state of being Enceinte. 

1841 Fraser s Mag. XXV. 14 Another anecdote of her in 
her enceinteship, if such a word may be allowed. 

Enceladite (ense*ladait). Min. [f. L. En- 
ce lad- us, the name of one of the giants +• - ite.] 
‘A borotitanate of magnesia and iron, with 15 to 
20 p. c. of boric acid’ (Dana) ; = \Vabwickite. 

2846 Hunt in A trier, Jrnl. Sc. Ser. n. II. 30, I .. would 
propose for it the name Enceladite. 

EnceU: see En- prof. 1 1. 

Encendiary, obs. form of Incendiary. 
Encennia : see Encenia. 


Encens(e, obs. forms of Incense. 

Encense, variant of Ensense v. Obs. - 
+ Ence'nser. Obs . . Also 4 enscenser, 5 en- 
censor. [a. OF. encensier late L. type *incen- 
sdriuviy f. incens-um Incense. Hence apbetically 
Censer.] A censer. 

1382 Wyclif iLr. xxxvii. j6 And enscensers of most clene 
gold. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. xiii, Eneas . . gaf to 
the Kynge of his jewels, .a moche ryche encensor. 
t Ence*nt, v. Obs. ^ 0 [? Back-formation from 
Incentive.] ? trans. ? To excite. Only in En- 
ce*nting vbl. sb. {rare— 1 ). 

c 1400 Lay Folks' Mass-bk. App. iii. 125 Deuoute sterynge 
Jx>rou3 goostely encentynge of nerte. 

Encent(i, var. Ensent, obs., to consent. 
Encentive, obs. var. of Incentive.. 
Encentre: see pre/O 1. 

II Encephala (ense-fala), sb.pl. Zool . [mod.L., 
f. Gr. tv in + KtipaX-rj head.] A division of Mol- 
lusca, including those which have a distinct head. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856J 24 In the Encephala, the 
tongue is armed with spines. 

II Ence*pliali, sb. pi. Obs.-° [mod.L., f. as 
prec.] Worms generated in the head. 

1736 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Encephalic (ens/fedik), a. [f. Gr. tynltpa A-or 
the brain + -zc.] Pertaining to the brain or En- 
cephalon. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Auat. 447 Every encephalic nerve 
is enveloped by an external membrane. 2865 Grote Plato 
II. xxiii. 159 The .. (encephalic) soul, located in the head. 
1870 Daily News x Nov., Typhoid fever of the encephalic 
type. ' . 

Encephalitic (ensefalidik), a. Path. [f. 
next ; see -10.] Pertaining to encephalitis. 

x866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 717 This encephalitic 
softening is generally red in color. 

Encephalitis (ensefalartis). Path. [f. Gr. 
tyrt(pa\-os the brain + -rris.] Inflammation of the 
brain and its membranes. Now chiefly in sense : 
‘Inflammation of the substance of the brain as 
distinct from its membranes ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

*843 Sir T. Watson Led. Physic (1871) I. 348 The dis- 
order I am about to consider has been called encephalitis. 
1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 717 The terms encepha- 
litis and cerebritis denote inflammation of the substance of 
the brain. x88o H. M. Jones in Med.* Temp. Jrnl. July 
185 One was complicated with encephalitis. 
Encephalocele (ense-falpsid). Med. [f. Gr. 
tyieitpaXo-s the brain + nyXy tumour.] ‘ Protru- 
sion of a portion of the brain through a preter- 
natural opening in the skull’ (Svd. Soc. Lex.). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 744/1 That malformation 
termed encephalocele. 1878 T. Bryant Prad. Surg. I. 239 
In the true encephalocele, the brain itselfis pressed out of 
the skull into the external tumour. 

Encephaloid (ense'faloid), a. Path. [a. Fr. 
encephatoide (Laennec) f. Gr. iyKf<pa\-os the brain 
+ -OLD.] That resembles the brain or brain-struc- 
ture ; the distinctive epithet of soft cancer (sar- 
coma). 

1846 W. H. Walshe Cancer 8. 1872 Peaslee Ovar. 

Tumours 20 The encephaloid variety is more common than 
the scirrhous. 

Encephalon (ensedalpn). Anat. [a. Gr. (rb) 
tyuepaXov what is within the head.] What is 
within the skull ; the brain. 

1742 Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 14 The Cortex of the 
Encephalon. 1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 98 The meninges of 
the encephalon, as well as the brain itself, were in a state 
of high inflammation. x88i Mivart Cat 259 The .. En- 
cephalon, is that enlarged part of the nervous centres which 
is contained within the cranium. 

Encephalopathy (ensefaljrpajd). Path. [f. 
Gr. tyKt<paXo-s brain + -iraBtia, f. iraOos suffering.] 
Disease of the brain in general. Hence Ence- 
plLalopa-thic a., pertaining to encephalopathy. 

1866 A. Flint Prittc. Med. (x88o) 767 Saturnine Encepha- 
lopathy. 1876 tr. Wagner* s Gen. Pathol. 585 Polyuria had 
occurred in consequence of violent encephalopathies. 1866 
A. Flint Prittc. Med. (r88o) 767 Other manifestations of 
lead-poisoning..may. .precede the encephalopathic attack. 

|| Encephalos (enseTal^s). rare. [a. Gr. ty- 
K&paXos the brain.] = Encephalon. 

1708 Kersey, Encephalos , whatever is contained within 
the Scull. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Aletaph. I. App. 41 1 
The female encephalos is considerably smaller than that of 
the male. 

Encephalous (ense-fabs), a. Zool. [f. Ence- 
PHAL -a + OUS-] Of molluscs : Possessing a dis- 
tinct head ; belonging to the Encephala. 

1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 229 The encephalous’ orders 
possess organs of sense. X875 Blake Zool. 243 Encephalous 
molluscs, with locomotive and prehensile organs. 

Encerche, var. of En search, v. Obs. 

Ence rtain, v. Obs. rare. [f. En* 1 * Cer- 
tain a.] trans . To certify, inform. 

CX530 Ld. Berners A rthur (1814) 515 At laste she-was 
encertayned that, etc. 

Encertin, *SV. var. of Inceut.uk a. (adv.) Obs. 
uncertain, without purpose. 

F Encetrr. Obs. [a. obs. Fr. encuenr, encceur 
(? f. phrase en artir in the heart).] A disease of 
the chest affecting horses and oxen. 



ENCH. 


ENCHANTBESS. 


1616 Surfl. & Makkii. Countr. Fartne 139 The Enceur 
doth bring present death to horses. 

Ench, obs. var. of Inch. 

Enchace, obs. form of Enchase. 

Enchafe (enjtJrH ), v. Obs . or arch. Forms : 
4 enchaufye, 4-7 enchauf(e, 4- enchafe ; also 
7 inchafe. [ME. cnchaufe , an alteration of es- 
chauje, Achafe.] 

1 . trans. To make hot or warm. Also Jig. to 
excite, irritate. 

C1374 Chaucer Boctk. in. iv. 73 As fire, .ne stintejj nat to 
enchaufen [Camb. MS. eschaufen] and to ben hote. 1375 
Barbour Bruce n. 395 The gude, at enchaufyt war Off Ire. 
*470-85 Malory Arthur xv hi. xv, Syr Lauayne was ryden 
to playe hym to enchauffe his hors, c 1534 tr. Pol. V erg-. 
Eng. Hist. (1846) 1 . 43 The legates of Rome being enchafed 
with such woords. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 225 Hee alone 
after this maner inchafeth himselfe, and giues an edge vnto 
his anger. / bid. xvm. xxx, The Frument. .soone catcheth 
a heat, and is quickly enchaufed. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. iv. 
ii. 174 They are as rough (Their Royall blood enchafd> as 
the rud’st wtnde. 18:2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. 86 Thy 
embryo form.. The dark enlightens, and enchafes the cold. 

2 . intr. To grow hot. Also fig. 

c X380 Sir Fcrumb. 2256 He louab f>' r » hym en- 
chaufye ynne. 1382 Wyclif Job vi. 17 As thei enchaufe, 
the! shul be losid fro ther place. 

Encha'fed, ppl. a. [f. Enchafe z>. + -edI.] 
Furious, excited, irritated. Also^/%*. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 16, I neuer did like mollestation 
view On the enchafed flood. x8ox Joanna Baillie Met. 
Leg. IV. Wallace, lxxx, Like th’ enchafed lion bound. 
Enchain (enjtjc^n), v. Forms : 4 encheinen, 
5-7 onchayn, 7 encheine, 6-8 inchain, 7 in- 
chayn, 6- enchain, [a. OF. enchaine-r , f. ett- 
(see Ex-i) + chaitie Chain jA] 

1 . trans . To put in or bind with chains ; to 
chain up, fetter. * 

X4gx Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495! 1. xxx. 26 b/2 
Some men broughte.to hym a chylde enchayned. 1603 
KnOLLEs Hist. Turks (1621)1331 Putting into their [Chris- 
tian slaves] places the Turkes which had inchained them. 
1756 Nugent Gr. Tour France IV. 73 The statue of Lewis 
XIV . . with four slaves enchained, denotes his victories, 
f b. To surround or hem in as with a chain. 

1581 Styward Mart. Discip. 11. 129 The Turke..doth in- 
chaine and fortifie the Campe. 

2 .fig. a. To ‘fetter’, restrain; to impede the 
free or natural action of. 

X751 Johnson Rarnbl. No. 159 T 5 Bashfulness, .may flush 
the cheek. .and enchain the tongue. X838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. IV. iv. vii. § 57 He was never enchained by rules. 
1880 Mazzini Royalty 4 Repub. 187 Do not enchain one of 
its [the intellect’s] faculties. 

b. To hold fast, rivet (the attention); to bind, 
attach (the emotions) closely to an object. Hence 
with personal obj. See Enchaining ppl. a. 

1658 T. Wall God's Rev. Enemies Ch. 17 Great affec- 
tion, .believes a possibility of that to the liking of which 
it is enchained. 1844 A. Welby Poems (1867! 46 Thy 
song enchained a thousand hearts. 1851 C. Bronte in Mrs. 
Gaskell Life (1857) II.236 Rachel’s acting . . enchained me 
with interest, and thrilled me with horror. 1863 Burton 
Bk. Hunter 48 In a noble library the visitor is enchained 
to reverence and courtesy by the genius of the place. 

t C. intr. for rejl. To become closely united. Obs. 
c 1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 285/2 Dignitie with honour, and 
reverence, causen harts to encheinen. 

+ 3 . To link together as in a chain. Obs. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (1869) 33 One contracts and en- 
chaines his words. X768 Br. Warburton Lett. Eminent 
Divine (1809I 422 The parts of the argument are so en- 
chained with one another that, etc. 

Hence Enchai'ned ppl . a. 

1654 R. Codrington tr. Hist. Ivstine 397 He. .filled not, 
as his Father, the prisons with enchained Citizens. 

Enchaining (en,tjci*nig), ppl. a. [f. Enchain 
v. +-ING-.J That enchains. 

+ 1 . Forming a chain or linked series. Jig. Obs. 
1658 R. White tr. Digby's Posad. Syntp. (1660) 143 These 
- . causes are so enchaining one within the other. 

2 . That holds or rivets the attention. 

1823 Sismondi s Lit. Europe (1846) I. ii. 55 Scarcely a 
volume . . contains passages breathing a more enchaining 
eloquence. xB66 J. Martineau Ess. I. 64 The most en- 
chaining and irresistible is James Mill. 

Enchainment (cnitj^-nment). [f. Enchain v. 
+ -ment.] The action of enchaining ; the state 
of being enchained. 

175a Warburton Julian ii. lit. Wks. (1811) VIII. 133 A 
connection and enchainment of one fact to another. 1849 
Miss Mulock Ogilvies xxxix. (1875) 298 Passing enchain- 
ments of sense or fancy. 1855 Ess. Intuit. Morals joi The 
doctrine of the necessary' enchainment of action with action. 
+ Encharp, Sc. Obs. rare.-' [=.*mchcap, 
f. En- * + Cheap sb. or intr. or absol. To * do 
a trade’. 

c *475 RaufCoityar 318 Quhair ony Coiljear may cnchaip 
I trow till cnchcif. 

Enchair : see En- preff 1. 

+ Enchance, sb. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 on- 
chaunco. [ns if OF. *et icheattce f. encheoir to 
happen; see En- 1 and Chance] = Chance. 

tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 151 Enchaunce movenge 
[L. azitante Sorte\. 

tEnchance, V. Obs. rare. In 5 onchnunse. 
[?f. En- 1 + Chance jA] trans. ?To adventure. 
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(But prob. a mere mistake for enhatensest: see 

Enhance.) 

1483 Caxton Cato C v, Thou takest on the and en- 
chaunsest thyself for to doo hygh and excellent promesses. 

+ Encha*nt, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. next vb.] 
Magic, enchantment. 

1634 Malory's Arthur (1B16) I. 120 By the damsel’s en- 
chant [1470-85 enchauntement], the sword ExcaUbur fell out 
of sir Accolon’s hand. 

Encliant(en|tja*nt),z/. Forms; 4 enchaunton, 
4-6 enchaunt, 6-S incha(u)nt, 4- enchant, [a. 
F. enchante-r L. incantare , f. in- upon, against 
-f cantare to sing ; cf. Chant v. t Incantation.] 
1 . trans . To exert magical influence upon ; to 
bewitch, lay under a spell. Also, to endow with 
magical powers or properties. Also Jig. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 376 The frere with his phisik 
this folke hath enchaunted. X393 Gower Cottf. III. 137 
With word the serpent is enchaunted. c X440 York Mysi. 
xxxiii. 288 He enchaunted & charmed oure knyghtis. x<78 
T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 122 The Indians thought that 
the Spaniardes were inchaunted. a 16x9 Daniel in Farr S. 
P. Elis. (1845) IE 399 T’ inchant your fame to last so long 
a while. 1635 Pagitt Christianography (1646) I. 235 Thus 
had the Popes by this time learnt to inchant these words of 
holy scripture, to make them serve for a cloakeof disobedi- 
ence. 2642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. v. xiv. 4x1 Cockering 
mothers inchant their sonnes to make them rod-free. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 55 This little Slut has the Power of 
Witchcraft . . she inchants all that come near her. 1772 
Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) 232 Both these amulets^ have 
been enchanted. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. 11. vii. 321 
The murdered individual had enchanted them. 

absol. x6io Shaks. Temp. Epil. 13 Now I want Spirits to 
enforce : Art to inchant. 

t 2 . Jig. To influence irresistibly or powerfully, 
as if by a charm ; to hold spellbound ; in bad 
sense, to delude, befool. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1395, 1 shalhymso enchaunten 
with my sawes. c 1380 Sir Ferurnb. 4x87 pan was Char[lis] 
enchanted so With J>ees traytour, and othre mo. *523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlvi. 63 To forsake the kyng of Eng- 
lande, who had enchaunted them. 2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI , 
Hi. iii. 40 Speake Pucell, and enchaunt him. with thy 
words. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. ii. 69 Philosophers, 
and Theologers enchanting mens Understandings. 

+ b. To attract, win over, compel or induce, as if 
by magic (to do something). Obs. (cf. Incentive). 

X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvm. 288 Eueriche busshope.. 
sholde fere hem [his people] fro synne. -And enchaunte hem 
to charite. X577 Holinshed Chron. III. no 6/s Vnleamed 
men may be inchan ted to thinke and iudge those that be 
things indifferent, .to be great treasons. X597 Shaks. Lover's 
Compl. 128 He. .sexes both enchanted To dwell with him in 
thought. 

3 . To charm, delight, enrapture. 

Originally with conscious metaphor as in 2 ; now employed 
more freely, after the mod. Fr. use of enchanter. ' 

1592 Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 145 Bid me discourse, I will en- 
chant thine ear. X672 Dryden Assignation 11. iii, This 
time I will absolutely inchant 'em. 1713 Steele. Guardian 
No. 22 T x Our eyes inchanted.with flowery meadows. 1831 
Lytton Godolph. 13 Godolphxn was enchanted at this pro- 
posal. 1872 Mo R ley Voltain f (1886) 68 Voltaire is enchanted 
to hear that his niece reads . . Locke. 

Encha’nted, ppl. a. [f. Enchant v. + -ed. 1 ] 

1 . Invested with magical powers or properties. 
Also Jig. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 26 The same which . . in that 
enchaunted glasse she saw. xfiio Shaks. Temp. v. i. 112 
Where thou bee’st he or no, Or some inchanted triffle to 
abuse me. 1671 Milton Samson 932, I know' .. thy fair 
enchanted cup. 18x5 Moore Lalla R. (1824) 330 So power- 
fully on every soul That new, enchanted measure stole. 1877 
W. Jones Finger-ring L. 1x3 The enchanted rings of the 
Greeks. 

2 . Bewitched, laid under a spell. 

X7X0 Steele & Addison Tatter No. 254 T 1 All is Enchanted 
Ground, and Fairy Land._ 1769 Junius Lett. xx. 96 The 
enchanted castles of ministerial magic. x8xo Scott Lady 
of L. 1. xxvi. On Heaven and on thy lady call, And enter 
the enchanted hall ! 

+ B. Deluded, captivated as by magic. Obs. 
X6X7H1ERON Wks. (1619-20) II. 220 His owne inchaunted 
and beguiled heart. 

3 . Delighted, charmed, enraptured. 

.*593 Shaks. Lucr. 83 Therefore that praise which Colla- 
tine doth owe Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise In 
silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc . 
(1873) 20S Drink the loved cadence with enchanted car. 

Enchanter (enjtja*nt9i). Forms ; 4 enchant- 
our, -eor, enchauntur, -or, (enchauntonour), 
4-5 enchauntour, 4-6 -ter, 5 -eure, 6 inebaunt- 
er, 6-7 inchanter, 3- enchanter, [f. Enchant 
v. + -er ; but the ME. forms in -ttr, -or, •ottr, etc., 
are formally a. OF. cnchantcor L. incantdtdrcrni\ 
1 . One who enchants, uses magic (see Enchant 
V- 1) ; formerly also, a ‘ conjuror one who prac- 
tices sleight of hand. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 28 pe kyng Ba[>ulf..gret enchanter 
was- c *3°5 St. Lucy in E. E. P. 11862) 104 Myne en- 
chantqurs bynyme schulle pi wicchinge. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pers. T. r 615 Fflatereres been the dcueles Enchauntours. 
*398 Trevisa Barth. D. P. R. xvt. xL (1495) 566 This stone 
Lhotrop dyscemeth the foly of enchauntours. c 1430 Pilg. 
Life Matthode 11. exxii. (1869) 121 If evere thou seye an en- 
chantour pleye with an hat, how lie maketh the folk to wene 
there be somewhat under, c 1450 Merlin vii. 1x3 Now' hath 
the^ enchauntor well spoken. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 7 
Using the counsnyle of witches and inchaunters, he made 
his sacrifice with young children. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 56 


He must pay a great summe of money to the inchanttr b 
be purified. 1634 M ilton Comns 645 By this means I bn- 
the foul enchanter. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. ( t L 0 \ 
58 Whether, .we consider the Magicians to be philosopW 
or. .enchanters and conjurers. .3875 Jowett Plate 
215 The art of the enchanter is a mode of charming snatei 
and spiders. 

b. transf. A 1 charmer bewitching woman. 
a 1704 T. Bkown Beauties (1730) I. 42 With sure succesi 
each fair enchanter set Toyles for my heart. 

2 . Enchanter’s nightshade, Circxa lutetiana. 
*597 Gerard Herbal 11. lix. 280 Inchaunters Nightshade 
hath leaues like vnto Petimorell. 1775 Ash, Enchantm - 
nightshade. The name of a plant, the circara. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. II. 290 Order Onagrarix. Circes 
Lutetiana (common Enchanter’s Night-shade). 

+ Enclia’Iltery. Obs. rare. Also 3 enchann- 
terye, 6 inchauntry. [a. OF. enchanteru , f. tn- 
chanleor : see prec.] Magic, enchantment. 

X2^7 R. Glouc. (1724) 148 Ac per was som enchantery pu 
to, ich vnderstonde. 1591 Sparry tr. Cattam's Geomandc 
37 The Arte of diuination and inchauntry. 

Enchanting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Enqhaxt v. 
+ -ing !.] The action of the vb. Enchant. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 95 a, I maie call it rather 
an enchaunting then a murther. 1571 Campion Hist. Irtl. 

II. y. (1633) 85 Whom the, Bishop ascited to purge the same 
of inchaunting and Witch-craft. 

Enchanting (en|tja*ntig),///. a. [f. Enchant 
V. + -ING^.] 

1 . That enchants or lays under a spell. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 53 Stoppe thyrte cares 
from ..the inchauntynge mermaydes. 1590 Greene />. 
Bacon (1861) 172 The enchanting forces of the devil. iM 
G. S andys Ovid's Met. vii. 135 On Pelias..she hung a 
deathlike sleepe with her inchanting tongue. 

2 . Charming, delightful, enrapturing. 

x6o6 Shaks. AnL $ Cl. 1. ii. 132, I must from this enchant- 
ing Queene breake off. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 355 Sin, his 
faire inchanting Daughter, thus the silence broke. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlviii. 50 It has an en- 
chanting effect. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 120 No spec- 
trum analysis can decompose for us that enchanting ray. 

Enchantingly (cnjtJa’ntiijli), adv: [f. prec.+ 
-LY 2 .] In an enchanting manner. ‘ 

1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. 1. i. 174 Hee’s..of al! sorts en- 
chantingly beloued. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ivi. (1804! 
403 Why are you so enchantingly good? 1766 C. Anstey 
Bath Guide xiii. no This Place is enchantingly pretty. 
1804 Moore Poet. Wks. I. 369 Blessed and bright are thy 
rays O’-er the brow of creation enchantingly thrown. 
Enchantingness (en^Jcrntiqnes). notice -xd. 
[f. Enchanting + -ness.] The quality of being 
enchanting. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist 11. iy. 82 Clara 'senchantingness 
. -assured him she was worth winning. 

Enchantment (en,tjcrntment). Forms : 4"7 

enchaunt(e)ment, 5-8 inchaunt(o)ment, 3- 
enchantment. [a. OF. enchaiitement, f. enchanter 
to Enchant ; see -ment.] 

1 . The action or process of enchanting, or, of 

employing magic or sorcery. • 

1297 R. Glouc. 11724) 10 A clerk ]»oru enchantement hym 
bi gan to telle. £-1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. 1943 Thenchaun- 
tementz of Medea and Circes. CX400 Maundev. >'’.(1839123 
It is made be Enchauntement. 1470-85 Malory ^ rtn 
iv. x, By the damoysels enchauntement the swerd 
oute of Accolons hande. 15*6 Tindall Art’, xvm- 3 
With thyne inchantment were deceaved all nacions. 205 
Hobbes Leviath. xir. xxxvii. 236 There is no place °f benp- 
ture, that telleth us what an Enchantment is. *710 ^ , 

Tatler No. 9 T 2, I saw his great Coach.. by a, strange : - 

chantment turned into many different chicles. 

Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv.That he was under the influence 
of enchantment, was a solution which superstition baa s s’ 
gested. 1841 W. Spalding Italy % It. 1 st. ; 11*79 . j 
fables have placed Charlemagne in a world of heroism 
enchantment. • 

2 . Jig. Alluring or overpowering charm ; enrap- 
tured condition ; (delusive) appearance of beauty. 

1678 Butler Hud. m. 1. 1179 l’h’ inchantment o c 
Riches, n 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunk. Poet. Wks. 173^ 
I. 32 The soft enchantment of the vine. *799 
Picas. Hope 1. 7 ’Tis distance lends enchantment 
view. 1823 Lamb Elia 1. xviii. (1865)137 Is there >>ot. 
of the child’s heart left, to respond to its earliest cn „ . 
ments. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Sol it., Farntwgyi * s v . .. 

III. 60 There is a great deal of enchantment in a c 

rail. 1872 Morley Voltaire (18S6) 3 The delight 01 en- 
chantment among ideas of grace and beauty. , 

. Enchantress (en,tja*ntres). J 01 " 15 : 
enchaunteresse, 6 enchanteresso, 6-8 inona 

S- enchantress, [a. OF. enchant cm 1 
f enchant ere, -eor Enchanter.] A f eni3 


resse, 
fem. of 

enchanter. , , 

1 . A female who employs magic ; a witen, s 
ceress. Also Jig. » ?« be 

c 1374 Chaucer Iloetk. iv. iv. 123 O feble and lyi . . 
hand of Circes J>e enchaunteresse. J4 50 -ii th« 

Met. xn. xii, Broteon and. -Orion wer sones of M> , j, 
enchaunteresse. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 53 ^ 

Witch, and a fanaticall Enchaunteresse. in- 

Hist. World it. 299 Endor, famous by reason of tw* 
ebantresse. x&|x Milton Ch. Govt. n. iu- (* Sj x) 157 . ^ 
fucus ivhich these inchantresses ..have laid upon j- n . 
tures ..of Truth. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 162 1 \ ' <jf u l 

chantress dame., to whom the powers belong ui - 
macic. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philo*. II. 
Philosophy becomes a vain babbler, and K e bfi‘ on 
stitious enchantress. ^*815 MooreZww A.(l«v4 ’ 
Enchantress now begins her spell. 



'Ey CHARGE. 
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EHCHERISH. 


• 2 . fig. A charming or bewitching woman. * ■ 

17x3 Ctess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 394 There' shaft 
thou meet Of soft Enchantresses tF Enchantments sweet. 
1866-6 Miss Braddon Lad/ s Mile i. 3 The girl' he loved 
was the most capricious little enchantress, 
f EnchaTge, 'sb\ Ohs. [a. OF. ehchdrge , f. c ti- 
ck arger : see next.] An injunction. • , . .* 

1595 Copley Wits (Nares), His trumpetter . . refus’d this 
encharge andpush’d the nobleman himselfe forward. 

, Encharge (enttja-jd^), v . Also in-, [a. OF. 
eitcharger , f. en- (see En- l) + charge Charge sbi] 

1 . trails. To impose as a charge or duty ; to 
corAmand, enjoin (an action) ; to give (a thing) 
in charge. Const. to t or dat. of the person. Ohs. 

, c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. V. vi. 378 Grete necessite of prow- 
esse and vertue is encharged and coniaunded to 30W yxf 3c 
nil nat dissimulen. 1598 Barret TJtcor. Waives 11. i. 17 
So shall he accomplish' what is encharged and commanded 
him. Ibid. 20 The Ensigne-.the Captaine.'.deliuer'eth. . 
vnto his Ensigne-bearer, encharging him the custodie 
and defence thereof. 3656 Finett For. Ambass. 54 It was 
beforehand incharged to me to put them from that hope. 
1828 Lamb Lett, in C. & Mrs. C. Clarke Recoil . Writers 
(1878) 160 Mrs. Hazlitt to whom I encharged it. 

1 2 . To enjoin oT commission (a person) to do 
something. Obs. 

c 1535 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 897 The whiche hath 
me commanded and encharged to reduce and to put by 
writtyng the maner. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. l xiv. 
(1622) 26 He encharged the Germanes to breake in. 3670 
G. H. 'Hist. Cardinals 11. 1. 330, I have encharged Mon- 
signor Burlemont . . to wait upon you. 1683 P. Rycaut 
Critick 199 It had [been] betterhehad encharged us not to 
Suffer, etc. 

3 . To burden, entrust, commission tuith. * 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 111. i. 220 Encharging them with 
the flocke over which Christ hath made them Bishops. 3671 
True Non-con/. 161 It is a. .necessary thing, that the more 
. .gifted, be peculiarly incharged with the inspection of the 
Clergie. 3750 Beawes LexM event. (1752) 6 The magis- 
tracy it encharged with their execution. 3868 R. Quick 
Ess. Educ. Ref. iv. 68 A man . .who found himselfencharged 
with the bringing up of a young’nobleman. 

Enchariot : see En- prefix 1. 
t Encha*rm, v. Obs. Also 7 incharm, [a. 
OF. eiicharme-r , f. en in + eharine Charm jA] 
trails. To throw a charm or spell over; to enchant. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. 1, She..encharmed them 
[the herbes] with sorowful and hevy charmes. 3407 "Bp. 
Alcock lions Perfect. B iij, This wylde beste must be en- 
charmed w l y 15 scripture of god. 16x1 Speed Hist . Gt. 
Brit, vii, iv. 206 Rowena . . saluted the King with a cup of 
gold full of sweet Wine, incharming it with these words. 

• Encharnel : See En- pre/X 2. 

•j* Enclia'I-ter, v, Oh'. rarc~ l . [ad. OF. e'n- 
chartrcr, f. en in + chartre L. carcer-cm prison'.] 
tram. To incarcerate. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H ij b, Whiche comforted and 
vysyted the poure enchartered and emprysoned. 

+ Encha’se, sb. Obs. rare—'. In' 5 enchace. 
[f. Enchase v.'] Chase. ; hunting. . ... 

1486 Bk. St. Alban* e. j I shall yo\y tell which be beestys 
of enchace. ' * 

+ Encha/se, v. 1 0 />s. Also 4-5 enchace, 5 
enchasse. [a. OF. enchacier, f. en- (see En- 1 ) 
+ chacier (see Chase, Catch) : cf. It. incacciare 
to drive.] 

traits. To drive away, banish ; to hunt, pursue. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2906 To the Galwis-warde . . pay en- 
chacede }>an baroun. 14.. Titndalds Vis.', Purific. Marie 
328 And then all fylth from hur to. enchase. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, Aurora . . Is wonte t’ enchase the blacke 
skyes doune, 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. v. (1520) 43/2 The 
folke of Saxon . . you have dryven and enchased. 1491 
Act 7 Hen. VII. c. 20 § 6 The distres so take to lead dryve 
enchace and here awey, etc. 1583 Stanyhurst- JEncis 1. 
(Arb.) 30, Swans twelue in coompany flushing., enchast 
with a murtherus eagle. 1743 T. Robinson Gavelkind II. 
viii. 263 He may lawfully enchase and drive them out. 

Enchase (en|tj^-s), v 2 Forms : 6-8 en- 
chace, 6-9 inchase, 7 inchace, 5- enchase. [In 
senses 1-3, 6 clearly a. F, enchdsser to enshrine 
(sacred relics), enclose, set (gems), encase ; f. en 
in -kchdsse shrine, casket, case, setting:— L. capsa 
Case sb. 2 Whether senses 4-5 belong to the 
same word appears doubtfnl ; they may naturally 
have been developed from 3, but in our quotations 
4 appears as the earliest recorded sense, both of 
this word and of Chase v. 2 which is supposed to 
be an aphetic form of it.] 

I. With the idea of ornamentation. 

1 . To ‘ set * as a jewel in (gold or other setting) ; 
also, of the enchasing material (quots.y^. only), 
to serve as a setting for. 

SS34 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (3546) Q, A man 
being a diamond enchaced among men, yet . . quicke and 
mery amonge women. 1660 J er. Taylor Worthy Commun . 
1. v. 98 Because the Sacrament is not without the word, 
they are a jewel enchas’d in gold when they are together. 
1831 Brewster Nat. Magic vii. 159 A speaking head .. of 
the sage Minos, which he had enchased in gold. • *877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring L. 246 A gold ring with a ruby enchased. 
fig. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 23 My ragged rimes are all 
too rude and bace Her heavenly lineaments for to enchace. 
3607 Chapman Pussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 II. 9 Thou hast 
. .Glosse enough T’enchnse in all shew, thy long smothered 
spirit. 3763 H. Walpole in Four C. Eng. Lett. 268 Gray 
VOL. III. 


has translated tWo noble incantations.. They are to be en- 
chased in a history of English bards. 1765 Gray Lett, in 
Poems (177s) 314 Four small lakes, .whose deep blue waters 
..contrasted with the black desert in which they were in-' 
chased. 1867 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 420 Inter- 
ludes., known .. to many ignorant of their original setting, 
in which they are now again enchased. 

2. To set (gold, etc.) with gems. 

x6 15 G.’Sanoys Ret. Journ. t. 75 The ornament of her 
head, - of beaten gold, and inchacea with gems. 3690 Souqs 
Costume (1849) *96 Inbox of beaten gold. .Inchas’d with 
diamonds, a 3B82 Longf. Morit. Salutamus 199 Golden 
cups enchased with rubies, 
b. transf. and fig. 

3589 Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 77 Like to the purest 
molde, Enchac’de with daintie daysies soft and white. 1593 
Drayton Eclog. 1. 38 Whose floore with Stars is gloriously 
inchased. c x6n Chapman Iliad (1857) Pref. 71 Plato., 
with his [Homer’s] verses, as with precious gems, every- 
where enchaceth his writings. 

• c. Said of the gems. 1 • 

3697 DRYDEN Virg. Georg. 11. 725 To drink in Bowls which 
glitt’ring Gems enchase. ‘ 

3. To inlay or variegate (metal, etc.) with gold 
or silver. 

J640 G. Sandys Christ's Passion 38 See those Roofs, .the 
Beams With burnisht gold ; inchac’d, and blazing Gems. 
37x6-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett . I. x. 36 There 'was., 
a set of fine china for the tea-table enchased in gold, 1725 
Popf. Odyss. xv. 320 This silver bowl, whose costly margins 
shine Enchas’d with gold. 3781 Gibbon Decl. F. Il.xliii. 
603 His armour was enchased with gold. 

4. To adorn with figures in relief, esp. of repousse- 
work. Hence in wider sense; to engrave, orna- 
ment with engraved figures or patterns. 

3463 Bury Wills (1850) 23 , 1 wille she haue. .my flat pece 
enchased to make with a saltsaler of sylver {in- this docu- 
ment freq. chased in same sense]. 1682 Wheler feum. 
Greece 11. 381 Figures of Inchased Work. 1717 Berkeley 
in Fraser Life (1871) 515 The house . . being enchased with 
beautiful relievos of antiquity. 3828 Macaulay Misc. Writ. 
(i860) I. 259 They are not enchased and relieved with the 
same skill. * 

. b. To engrave (figures).*?//, in a surface; to 
portray by engraved figures. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 27 Wherein is enchased 
many a fayre sight. 3601 Holland Pliny II. 566 Within 
the hollow part and concauitie he inchased the conflict be- 
tween the gods and the gyants. 1766 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
112/2 He [a type-founder] has found means, to enchase the 
points or vowels, without which that character would be 
unintelligible. 1868 Sill Poet's Apol. 1. v. Truth enchased 
upon a jewel rare, A man would keep. 

5. transf. and fig. To adorn or variegate with 
figures resembling engraving. 

, 3590 Spenser F. Q, ii. ix. 24 A wandring vine, Enchaced 
with a wanton yvie t\yine. 3610 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Viet, in Farr .S'. P. Jas. / (1848) 47 A thousand colours did 
the bow enchace. 3612 Drayton Poly-olb. viii. 3x7 His 
manly breast inchaste With sundry shapes of Beasts. 3836 
Coleridge Lay Serm. 346 The vegetable creation, .inchases 
the . . volume of the earth with the hieroglyphics of her 
history. 

• II. With the idea of inclusion. 

6 . To enshrine (as a relic) in. [The original 

sense in Fr.]' - 

1643 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I; 46 Enchased in a crystal 
covered with gold. 3688 H. Wharton Euthus. Ch. Rome 
24 [He] might.. have his Bones enchased in Gold. 1823 
Scott Romance (1874) 6S The highly ornamented Church 
with which superstition has surrounded and enchased it 
[the famous hut of Loretto]. 

b. fig. (often passing into 7 .) 

1615 Chapman Oayss. n. 415 And if, like him, there be in 
thee enchac’d Virtue to give words works. 1626 T. H. 
Caussin’s Holy Crt. 37 God seemeth to haue enchased all 
Christian perfection, in Charity. ^ 3649. Jer. • Taylor Gt. 
Exetnp. 1. vii. 31 Thy holy Humanity inchased in the ador- 
able Divinity^ a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 3721 
I. 100 Thy bright Idea in my Heart Enchase. 

+ 7. To close in, shut in, enclose. , Obs. 

1591 Spenser M. Hu Herd 626 The Lyon..Enchaste with 
chaine and circulet ofgolde. ’ x6ox Holland Pliny II. 626 
They [magicians] giue direction, .to inchase or inclose it 
[Chlorites] with a piece of yron. ci6xx Chapman Iliad 
xii. 56 They charge him close, and stand (as in a tow’rThey 
had inchas’d him) pouring on of darts an iron show’r. Ibid. 
Xix. 346 Herself the skies again enchased. 17x5 tr. Pan- 
cirollus ' Hist. Mem. Tit. I. iv. xvL 2x9 Samothrace. .where 
was first invented the Art of encircling, or enchasing Iron 
with Gold tcf. 3]. 

8 . To ‘let in* to a ‘chase* or mortice. Also 
transf. and fig. 

x6xx Cotgr., taller , to make the Croes of a Caske : viz. 
a furrow or hollow, .whereinfo the head-peeces may be en- 
chased. x6x6 J. B. Sermon 18 The Soule and the Body 
are olde friends, so enchased, one into another, that, etc. 
a 1774 Goldsmith tr. Scarron’s Comic Romance (1775) i. 81 
His whole head was enchased into his hat. 

Enclias e d (en I tjffi'st ; poet . en j tj? *s ed), ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + -ED *.] In senses of the verb. 

1616 Lane Squire’s T. vz. 53 Bold CambalJo. .came armd 
in bright enchaced Steele. x8x8 Keats Endym. 'Vaia as 
swords Against the enchased crocodile. 

f Enclia’sement. Obs. [f. as prec. + -hent ; 
cf. OF. enchacemciit of same meaning.] That in- 
which anything is enchased ; a setting, frame. , 

3651 tr. Caverns' Hist . Don Fertise 27 He.. prepared the 
jewell of his soule for a more pretious inchasemenL 3686 
tr. Chardin's Trav. xoo The Mingrelians have a greater 
Esteem for the Enchasements, then for the Reliques them- 
selves. 1772 J. R. Forster Halm’s Trav. II. 222 The en- 
chasement of the doors and windows. 


Enchaser (en,tJ< 7 ‘-soi). [f. Enchase sa- + -er.] 
One who enchases or engraves metal, 

1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. ii. 49 The piety and liber- 
ality . .of our early . . enchasers. 3873 Echo 18 Aug. 4/4 A 
yery skilful en chaser. 3887 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug: 5/3 Mr. 
Stevenson is not a patient enchaser of far-fetched, costly 
jewel -words. 

2uiicliasing > (en|tj£i‘sir}), vbl. sb. [f. E nchase v . 2 
.+ -ing.] The action of the verb Enchase; the 
putting of a jewel into its setting ; iti quot.j^. 

1831 E. Irving Expos. Rev. I. 49 Without such a setting 
and enchasing in the conditions of time and place. 

II Enchassure. rare— 1 , [Fr.; f. enchdsser'. 
see Enchase t/. 2 ] The casing of a relic. 

17x6 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. 14 The rich images 
of the saints, and the enchassures of the.relics. • • 

' Enchasten (en^-san), v. rarc~ i . [f. En- 1 + 
Chasten.] > trans. To make chaste, purify. ' 

• c 1800 K. White Time 357 Castaly enchasten’d with its dews. 

Enchauf(e, -fie, -fye, obs. ff. Enchafe. 
Enchaunt, obs. form of Enchant. 

Encbe, obs. form of Inch. 
t Enchea’scm. Obs. Forms : 3-5 enchesun, 
-oun(e -own(e, 4-7 encheson(e, (4 encheison, 
-eyson, 5 enchesen, ? encihoson, inchessoun, 6 
enchesson,) 6-7 encheason. Also Anchesoun. 
[a. OF .encheson, encheison , f. encheoir , lit. to fall in, 
hence to be in fault (whence cnchecment * instiga- 
tion, cause’, Godef.). The OF. word was influenced 
in meaning, if indeed its formation was not actually 
suggested, by the earlier acheson (see Achesoun) 
JL. occasidn-cni occasion ; the two words seem 
to have been entirely synonymous, acheson being 
more usual in continental OF., and encheson in 
AF. and' in Eng.] 

- 1. Occasion, cause, reason, motive. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) ix t He ascode hem . . for wat en- 
cheson heo come. c 1315 Shoreham Poems 120 More en- 
cheyson hadde oure levedy. .blythe for to be. c 3340 Cursor 
M. 2237 (Fairf ) Quen we se enchesoun . . we may clymbe 
vp and doun. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 40 Couetyse 
contreuede how ich myghte Be’ holde for holy., by pa t 
encheison. c 3430 Henryson Mor. Fob. 83 For what en- 
chesson this Dogs skin haue ye borne ? a 1450 Le Morte 
A rlk. 56 He made inchessoun for to abyde. c 3450 Lone- 
lich Grail xxxix. 466 Thanne knew he wel be his owne 
enchesown that he was a synnere ful grette. 3579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. May 347 Thou . . blamest hem much, for small 
encheason. 1597 Guistard If S ism on d B ij. Ease, rest, and 
delicates, what great encheason, They give to starre a man 
to corage. a‘x6x8 J. Davies Eglog. (1772) no Who whilom 
no encheson could fore-haile. 3643 Tennes de la Ley 135 b, 
Encheson . . signifies . . the occasion, cause, or reason for 
which any thing is done. ■ 1642 Bird Magazine of Honour 
86 Upon divers encheasons and occasions. 

2. By, for encheason of : by reason of, because of. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus r 627 The ydel man excuseth 
him., in somer by enchesoun of the grete heat. 3488 Caxton 
CJiast. Goddes Cltyld. 86 They trowen that by encheson of 
suche manere temptacyon they ben forgoten of her god. 
3494 Fabyan vi. clxxxvi. 187 For encheson that y e sayd 
William ayded a noble man of Pycardy. 3609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 1 12 The King be encheson [margin, Be reason, or 
because], that the overlord is within his waird, afterward 
giues that land to any man as escheit. 

+ EncEea’t, sb. Obs. [a. OF. encheoite , f. en- 
chcoir to fall in ; cf. Escheat.] Revenue derived 
from escheats or confiscations. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 259 He ;af hym eebe 
day a litel what of enchetes [parum de fisco ] to lyve by. 
Ibid. 323 Odo wastede and destroyede the kynges rentes 
and enchetes [ fiscos regies }. 1494 Fabyan viz. 206 By theyr 
meanys, y« Kyng loste many forfaytes and eneneatis. 

+ Endiearib v. Obs. rarc~ x . In 5 encliete. 
[f. prec. ; cf. Escheat v.] trans. To confiscate 
for the royal treasury. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 288 Ye have stered the Kyng to 
enchete alle the temporaltes that longyng to the Frensch 
munkis. 1483 Cath. Angl. 314 To Enchete, fiscarc. 

t Encliea ter. Oh. In 4 enchetour, 5 en- 
cheter. [f. prec. + -er.] = Escheator. 

3387 Trevisa Htgdeti (Rolls) V. 43 Enchetour [fxsci ad- 
vocaius], 3483 Cath. Angl. 1x4 An Encheter ,/iscator. • ' 
Encheck : see En- pref. 1 3. 

Enclxeer (en^Jie-j), v. Also 7 enchear, in- 
cliear. [f. En- 1 + Cheer vi] trans. To' cheer, 
render cheerful. Hence EncheeTing ppl._ a. ■ 

1605 Daniel Philotas (1717) 31 1 Ded., That in better 
place And better comfort they may be inchear’d Who shall 
deserve, etc. C1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1713) 
38 The flower of princes .. Enchearing all our dales . . Is 
come. 1652 Benlowes Thcopft. vm. Ixxv, I* th* Orient 
Sols enchearing rays. cx8oo K. White Christiad ix, No 
sweet remain of life encheers the sight. 

Enchein, obs. form of Enchain. 

11 Encherria. obs. rare. [Gr. cTX^fu*-] 
Method of manipulation. 

3672 Newton in Rigaud Corn. Sci. Men (1841) II. 346The 
want of a good encheiria. 

Enchequer: see En . preff- 3. 
tEncheTish, v. [a. OF. enchcriss lengthened 
stem of encherir : see En- 1 and Cherish.] irons. 

? =Cherish. Implied in fEnche*rishing,z^/.x£., 
in quot. app. used in sense ‘ benefit, advantage 
£■3480 in Pol. Poems (1859) II. 286 Yt were .. expedyent 
for oure Kyngs And a gret enscherychyng to all the 
Comynalte. 

56 
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tEnche*st, v- Obs. Also 7 in-, [f. Ex- 1 + Chest 
jA] trans. To shut up in, or ns in, a chest. 

363* Vicars AEneid (N.), Can thy breast enchest such 
anger still f 1632 Sherwood, To inchest, eneaisser. 

4 Enche'sted,///. a. Obs . [f. En- 1 + Chest sb. 
+ -ED.] Furnished with coffers or sunken panels. 
3730 A. Gordon Maffcis Amphith. 285 The Roof is en- 
chested and waved. 

t Ench.e*ve, V' Obs. rare. Also 5 Sc. en- 
cheif. [altered form of achcve, Achieve.] trans. 
To win, gain possession of. Also intr . To 
succeed. Hence Enche-ving vbl. sb. 

' 047s [see Enchaip]. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 1. iii, He 
is not here, .that shall encheue the swerd. Ibid. n. iv, The 
cncheuynge of the swerd. 

Enchiridion (enkniri-di/n). [a. Gr. tyX ( ‘P- 
ISiov, f. iv in + x e ‘P hand + dim. suff. -t 5 io,.] A 
handbook or manual ; a concise treatise serving 
as a guide or for reference. 

1541 Coverdale Old Faith Wks. 1844 I. 49 He [Moses] 
made . . an enchiridion and sum of all the acts of his time. 
1658 Bp. Reynolds Medit. Lords Supper^ Ded., I have 
been emboldened to present this small enchiridion, .unto the 
hands and patronage of so . .judicious a persov- a 1789 
Burney Hist . Mus. (ed. 2) II. ii. 122 The Enchiridion of 
Hubald. .appears first in the volume. 3829 I. Taylor En. 
thus. (1850) 22.1 The Bible .. is the heavenly enchiridion of 
those who are Deset with the cares, etc. of the world. 1885 
Blackw.Mag. .June 775/1 This enchiridion or little handbook 
was published in 1575. 

Enchisel: see Em-prcf. 1 2. 

|| Enchondroma (enkpndr<Ju*ma). Path. PI. 
enchondromata. Also (formerly) in adapted 
form enchondrom. [mod.L., as if a. Gr. 
mpojpa, f. tv in + cartilage.] A tumour 

having a structure resembling cartilage. 

1847 South tr. Chelius's Surgery II. 672 John Muller has 
described it most minutely as Enchondrom . . such con- 
glomeration is peculiar to the Enchondrom. 1847-0 Todd 
Cyct. A not. IV. 133/1 Enchondroma exhibits itself as a 
tumour of moderate size. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 
312 Enchondromata.. are most commonly met within con- 
nection with bone! 

Encliondromatous (enkpndmu-matas), a. 
Path. [f. mod.L. enchondrvmat - stem of prec. + 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to Enchondboma. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Auat. IV. 321/2 Growths of all kinds . . 
enchondromatous, erectile, etc. 3872 Cohen His Throat 
140 A case of large enchondromatous tumor on the under 
surface of thehard. palate. 

Enchorial (enk/rrial), a. [f. Gr. tyx^/u-m in 
or of the country (f. iv in + country) + -AL.] 
That belongs to, or is used in, a particular country : 
a. Used (after Gr. lyx&pta ypdfLfiara, occurring 
on the Rosetta stone) as the distinctive epithet of 
the popular (as distinguished from the hieroglyphic 
and the hieratic) form of the ancient Egyptian 
written character ; in technical use now commonly 
superseded by Demotic. b. In general sense 
(somewhat rare.) 

382* Q. Rev. XXVIII. 389 A close comparison of the en- 
chorial or demotic character with the corresponding Greek 
on the Rosetta stone. 186^ Sir F. Palgrave Norm. Ip Eng. 
III. 98 The name, .transmitted by the enchorial tradition., 
is clearly Teutonic. # 2882 'Pall Mall <7._8 June 4/2 That 
indescribable enchorial something which is British and not 
Netherlandish. 

F Enchronicle, V. Obs. Also 6 encroniole, 
incronicle. [f. En- 1 + Chronicle.] trans. To 
enter in a chronicle ; to register, put on record. 

15x3 . Bradshaw St. Werburgh (1848) 337 Encronicled 
foloweth. .A briefe compilacion of Kynge Eaward seniour. 
1587 R. Long (MS. Brit. Mus.), Yt hath bene th’ order of 
all antiant orators, .to. .incronicle all such worthye persons. 
x 593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 315 Let it be enchronicle'd 
for one of the.. miracles of this agei that, etc. 

+ EnchuTch, v. Obs. rare . Also 8 inchurch, 
[f. Ln- 1 + Church.] trans. To form into, or 
organize as, a church. Hence Bnclurrched ppl. a. 

x68x Whole Duty Nations 64 If Two or three agree, and 
are .* .en church’d in my Name, I will be in the midst of them. 
vjoz C. Mather . Mapt. Lhr. v. it. (1852) 283 Its communi- 
c ^i on l .° thc mchurched Gentiles, .is clearly held forth. 

Enciclopaidion, bad form of Encyclopedia. 

1693 W. , Freke Sel. Lss. 7 Let us. .state any one of the 
Art* anu bciences m thc whole Enciclopaidion. 

Enconcture (ensrgktifu), v. [f. En- 1 + Cinc- 
ture sbJ] trans. To surround with, or as with, 
a belt or girdle ; to girdle. 

' Promeih. Unb. 11, iii, [The lake] Encinc- 

tured by the dark and blooming forests. 1839 Fraser* s Mag. 
XX. 44 Clusters of fire-flies..encinctured the green foliage. 

Encincture, sb. rare . [f. En- I + Cincture.] 
'1 he process of surrounding as with a girdle ; the 
fact of being so surrounded ; eoner . an enclosure. 

1814 Wordsw. Excursion v. (18501 143 The chancel only 
showed., marks of earthly state ..with the Encincturc's 
special sanctity But ill according. 1881 H. G. Hewlett 
in 19M Cent. Aug. 296 The encincture of Kent on two or 
even three sides with water. 

En cinder : see En- prefj 2. 

^^.ciplier (ensoi’fsi), v. Also 6 incipher, 
[f. En- 1 + Cipher jA] trans. a. To write (a 
letter) in cipher ; to record in cipher, b. To 
combine in a cipher or monogram 7 vith. 

J 577 Holinsiicd Chrtm. III. 12-9 2, 1 saw two letters, the 


one inciphered and'the other deciphered. 1651 Life Father 
Sarpi 341 That under the Quadragesimale, there were three 
persons enciphred. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. v. sg 
[Napoleon] Permitting his name to be enciphered with the 
. .name of Jehovah. 

Encircle (ensauk’l), v. Also 4 ’ensercle, 
7-8 incircle, (7 incircule). [f. En- + Circle.] 

1 . trans. To enclose in a circle. 

a. Of things, bodies of people, etc. : To form 
a' circle round, surround, b. To surround/giid, 
encompass with. 

‘la 1400 Morte Arth. 3943 The .-.kynge. .Ses theme alle in 
a soppe in sowte by theme one, With Sarazenesunsownde 
c.ns&Tchc.d,c.[corrected{Jconjecturally)tn Gloss, to enserclede] 
abowte. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv.ii. 6 Your Flocke. .En- 
circled you, to hear with reverence Your exposition. 161J 
Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. vi. xxiv. 3 16 Incirculing their heads 
with this word, zteruitas irnferi. 1642; Howell For. Trav . 

( 1^69) 46 Great Britaine being encircled by the Sea . .need not 
feare any one Earthly power. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 
106, I found myself incircled in the Arms of my. -Father. 
1775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia'M. 1. 106 The people.. were 
encircling the trunks with tar. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr . 
42 Encircle with a diadem the brows of Mr. Cushing. 1844 
Mem. Babylonian P’ccss 1 1. 20 Some of the nuns encircle 
their naked waists with a girdle of thorns. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 295 The close which encircles the venerable 
cathedral. 

c. trans/. and fig. 

3774 Goldsm. Retal. 83 Satire and censure encircled his 
throne. X791 Cowper Iliad 1. 46 God of the silver bow, who 
with thy power Encirclest Chrysa. 1833 Browning Pauline 
24 Sense supplies a love Encircling me. a 1876 J. H. New- 
man Hist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 171 The divinity which, .encircled 
the hideous form of Attila. 

2 . To make a circling movement about (a person 
or thing). 

3598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. iv. 57 Then let them all encircle 
him.abouL 1624 CArT. Smith Virginia lit. ii. 48 Till they 
had twice incirculed the fire. 3638 Wilkins New World 1. 
(1684) 137 Jupiter hath four. [Moons] that Incircle him with 
their Motion, a 17x7 Parnell Hesiod , Rise of Woman 
(R.), Hermes. .Her brows encircled with his serpent-rod. 

Enci’rcled, ppl . a . rare. Also 7 incircled. 
[f. prec. + -ed 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

1632 Lithcow Totall Discourse 416 On the incircled plaine 
there groweth nothing but Wheate, Rye, Barley, Pease, 
and Beanes. 3605 Blackmore Pr. Arth. vi. 566 Incircled 
Wrestlers no\y their Manhood try. 3789 T. Whately in 
Med. Commutull. 388, I .. attempted to separate the en- 
circled joiece. 

Encrrcler (enso-jkbi). rare . Also 7 in- 
circler. [f. as prec. + -er.] He who or that 
which encircles, girds, or surrounds. 

1631 Celcstina vi. 75 O girdle, incircler of so incomparable 
a creature. 1833 E. Irving Expos. Rev A. 58 The supporters 
and end rclers of the throne of God. 

Encircling.Censsuklig), vbl. sb. [f. Encircle 
v. +-ing 1.] - The action of the vb. Encircle. 

1632 Lmicow Totall Discourse 365 About it [this chapel], 
1^ meane without the vtter. sides of it, and the inward in- 
cyclings of the compassing Quiere, there are alwayes burn- 
ing about fifty Lampes. < 1836 Arnold Lett . (1644) II. viii, 
48 An image, .of the encircling of the everlasting arms. ’ 

Encircling (ens 5 ukliq), ppl. a. Also in- 
circling. [f. as prec. +-ING^.] That encircles. 

163Z Lithgow Totall Disc. 265 Within incircling bandes 
of pure Gold. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. v. (Ra, The 
third., is like a grape Which all entwines with his encircling 
side. X725P0PE Odyss. 1. 526 A realm defended with incir- 
cling seas. 183* J.H. N ewm an Hymn, 1 Leart t kindly Li°ht,' 
Amidst the encircling gloom Lead thou me on, 1871 Free- 
man Norm . Conqd 1876) IV, xviii. 236 The minster looks down 
on the encircling stream of the Wear. 1873 W. Black Pr. 
Thule ix. 138 The blinding white of the incircling hills. 

Encircnlar (ensaukw/laj),^. ^^— 1 . [f. En- 1 

•+ Circular.] Circular. 

3804 J. Grahame Sabbath (3839) 20/2 .The host of heaven 

adored „nor changed their form Encircular. 

tEnci*rcnlize y v. Obs. rare - 1 . [see -ize.] 
trans. To surround as with a circle ; to hem in. 

1624 [Scott] Vox^ Coeli Ded. 4 To make his territories 
and Dominions encirculize great Brittaine and France. 
^Encist: see En -pre/X 1. 

+ Encla, Obs. [obscure : prob. some error.] 
The throat or gullet. 

1541 R. Copland Quest. Chirurg. F ij a, Wherof serueth 
the encla & the amygdales, and faulses-.they seme to pre- 
pam the breth. Ibid. F ij b, The throte called guile or encla. 

Enclaa (enklrc-d), pple. rare. [f. En- 1 + Clad.] 
Equivalent to enclothed , pa. pole, of Enclothe. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 386 Enclad in the spoils of wolf and of 
wild cat. 

En claim: see ILx-pref.i 3. ’ * 

t Encla*ret, v. Obs. rare r 1 . [f. En- 1 + 

Claret.] trans. To tinge with claret ; to over- 
lay with a clarct-likc hue. 

1648 Herrick Hes/er. I. 392 Cheeks like crcame cn- 
clarited. 

Enclasp (cnklcrsp), v. Also 7 inclasp (in- 
claps). [f. En- 1 + Clasp sb. and tl] trans. To hold 
in or as in a clasp or embrace; to clasp tightly; 
alsojT®'. Hence Encla-sping ppl. a. 

1596 Fitz-Gkffray Sir F. Drake <i88r) 14 Endaspeth 
with her winged eminence The worlds orbicular circum- 
ference. 3607 TorsrxL Four-f. Beasts io6 You are inclaspcd 
in .. inextricable nets, a 1618 J. Davies Bint Venn Wks. 
<*876) 5 (D.) O Union, that enclaspest in rhyne armes All 
that in Heau’n and Earth is great or good. 1647 Cudworth 
Scrm. x John ii. 3-4 (1676) 65 He .. inclaspcth thc whole 


world within his outstretched arms. 1783 Lemon Err 
Lang. Pref. 3 (Jod.) Why do the ivy and eglantine enclasp 
so eagerly their oak ? 3834 Disraeli Rev. Epick 1. x\\x. t 
Thy fond hand still I enclasp. 3848 H. Miller Pint 
Imfr. v. (3857) 81 Grey lichened rocks, enclasped bysprH 
of ivy. _ 1877 M. Arnold Poems II. 17 The Islands feel the 
enclasping now. • 

II Enclave (enk-L'i-v, ankla-v), sb. [Fr .enclave, {. 
enclaver to enclose, shut in, ad. late L. fuclavare, f. 
in in 4-clav-is key (Scheler), or clSv-ui nail (Lithe).) 
A portion of territory entirely surrounded by 
foreign dominions. Also fig. 

1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 38 Russia looks upon them /the 
Roumans] as destined to be a mere enclave in a Slavonic 
empire. , *870 Content p. Rev. XV. 89 Enclaves in the territory 
of the greatest -happiness idea. 188^ Spectator 2 Feb. 150 
Purely human enclaves in an inspired book. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 36 Feb. 9/1 Portugal .. possesses an enclave ex- 
tending from Massabe to Red Point. 

Enclave, a. Her. Also inclave, [a. Fr.yt:- 
clave, pa. pple. of enclaver to dovetail : see prec) 
Of the border of an ordinary Having a contour 
like that of a dovetail joint. So Enclaved ppl. a. 

1661 S. Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. i. 8 This chiefe issuing 
into the sable field of darkness may properly called Inclase, 
breaking forth into a label of one point. 3731 in Bailey 
vol. II. Enclave, 1828 Berry Encycl. HeraUica, Ittclau, 
the same as pat tee, or dovetailed. 

II Enclavure, rare — l . [Fr.] = Enclave sb. 
3851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <$- Eng. I. 637 In such en* 
clavures as we have named Vermandois did not possess 
direct authority. • • 

F Enclawe d, pa. pple . Obs. rare ~ x . Of unccr- 
tain origin and meaning: Robson suggests the 
sense 1 riveted in which case the word might be 
for enclozoet, f. OF. enclouS nailed. 

c 1420 A nturs of A rth . xxx, Hi s mayles were myJke qujle, 
enclawet ful clene. 

Encleanse : see En- pref. 1 3. 
t Enclea'r, v. Obs. Also 6 in clear, inclere. 
[f. En- 1 + Clear a.] 

1 . trans. To make bright or clear ,* to give clear- 
ness to (sight). 

3526. Skelton Magnyf. 2548. A myrrour incleryd is this 
interlude. 1556 Abp. Parker Psalter cxix, Encleare ray 
sight : and me.reuiue. 

2 . To light up, illumine, lit. and fig. 

1509 Barclay Shyf of Folys (1874) I. 290 Blynde man in- 
clere thy wylfull ignoraunce. c 15x0 — jl/iVn Good Mann. 
(3570) D ij, Christ hath inclered his minde with inwarae light. 
1580 Sidney Ps. lxxvii, Light of lightnings flash Did pitchy 
cloudes encleare. , 

II En cle*re, adv. Obs. [? 0 F. phrase cn ckr\ 
cf. Clear ai] Brightly. 

a 1440 »Si> Degrcv. 3061 The sonne schonne en clcre. 
t Enclin, a. Obs . [a. F. enclin :—late L. vi- 
clTitis of same meaning, related to indimrt to 
Incline.] Bowed down. 

c 1430 Pifgr.Lyf Manh. 11. xxiv. (1869) 8s If it ne were, 
alle rude wittes woldin ben enclyn and humble hem. 

t Enclinant, a. Obs . In 4 enclinaunt, en* 
clynauat. [a. OF. enclinant, \>r. pple; of cnclufir 
to Incline.] a. ? Doing homage, submissive, 
b. Inclined, prone {Jo). 

1330 R. BrunneCW. I Face (Rolls) 53=° 0f 
euery kynge Were enclinaunt til his coronyng. 13^ *y c 
Exod . xxxii. 22 This puple . . is enclynaunt to yuei. — 
Prov. xxii. 9 Enclinaunt [v. r. redi] to merci. 

Enclino, obs. var. Lvcu.vn sb. and v. 
Enclipse, incorrect form of Eclii’SK v. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke) tr. Hist. Ivstine xiob, Ihe . loone 
was Enclipsed. 

Enclitic (enkli-tik), a. and sb. Gram. Als 
8 enclytick. [ad. L. cnclitic-us , a. Gr. ijubiriK- r, 
f. iv on +/c\lveiv to lean.] . . 

A. adj. That * leans its accent on the preceding 
word y (Liddell and Scott) : in Grefck 

the distinctive epithet of those words which » ia ' 
no accent, and which (Ayhen phonetic laws P crI ^ 1 j 
cause a -secondary accent to be laid on the a 
syllable of the word which they follow. 1 cn 
applied to the analogous Latin particles -(Jtie, •*, » 
-ne, etc., and in mod. use (with extension 0 ** cn 
to those unemphatic words in other langs- tha 
treated in pronunciation as if forming part 0 
preceding word. . * 4 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Enclitick , that inclines or 
back. *750 Harris Hermes 1. v. (1786) 85 note, I i* fl . 
sity between the Contradistinctive Fronouns, ana * 
clitic, is not unknown even to the English J ongu * 
Browning Grammarian's Fun., Gave us thedoctn 
enclitic De. 1867 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. Iv-t** 7 
pronouns had in certain cases an enclitic form. 

B. sb. An enclitic word. ^ ey 

3663 in Bullokar. 3709 Steele Taller No. jo 1 r 

are busy in making Emendations upon some r-n wC 
a Greek Author. 1750 Harris Hermes 1. v. a 
say, ‘Give me content*, the me in thtscasc V'nrJiti’c* 
enclitick. 1878 Parry Grk. Gram. 175 U 
come together, each throws its accent on the pre 
f En clitic al (enklrtikal), a. Obs. - • 

{err on.) enclytical. [f. as prec. + -AL.J 
1 . = Enclitic a. . „ _ . 

1612 BhinslevZ ud.Lit. 1 10 The Enclytica.il 
oue. 1656 IIlount Glossogr., Enclit teal _conjunc 
hack the accent to the syllable going before. 



ENCLITICISM, 

2. nonce-use. That leans against something. 

1773 Graves Spir. Qutx •. 11. vii. (D.), A little shed or en- 
clitical penthouse. 

Hence Encli-tically aciv., in an enclitic manner, 
as an enclitic. 

1845 Stoddart in Encycl. Metropj 1847)1.84/1 The Latin 
que , used only.enclitically indeed in modern Latin. 1871 
Earle Philo l. Eng. Tong. § 598 (1880}, The second and 
third words lean enclitically upon the first. 

Encliticism (enkli’tisiz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ism.] (See quot.) 

1887 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. § 254 Accentual leaning: 
on some other word, .is Encliticism {printed Enclyt-]. 
Enclog.: see En- pref.\ 2. 

+ Encloi’Ster, v. Also 7 encloystre, -fcer, 
incloyster, incloister, [f. En - 1 + Cloister: cf. 
F. enoloUrcr. , and OF. encloistre sb., cloister.] 

1. traits. To shut up in a cloister or monastery. 

16 xz Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv, Maids and widow’d queens 

Indoister’d that became. /11670 Hacket Cent. Serin. 
(1675)222 Is .. to be incloystered in an unmarried estate 
for ever. 

2. trails/, and fig. To shut in ; to immure or 
imprison ; to confine. 

1596 R. L. Diella, 1596 When day incloistred is In 
dustie pryson of infernall night. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 
208 Poems . . In priuate chambers, that incloistered are. 
a 1638 Mede CJu for Chr . Worship Wks. 11. 336 This notion 
of encloistering a Deity by an Idol. 1654 Sir R. Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett, to Card. Richelieu God hath not conferred 
such extraordinary endowments upon you, to be for ever 
encloistered within your self. 1670 Penn Truth Rescued 
49 They were not there encloyster’d for not agreeing in 
their Verdict. 1710 Brit . Apollo III No. 91. 2/1 Such 
Damps could be . . Encloistered and Pent in. 

3. To furnish with cloisters. See Encloistered 2 . 

+ Encloi’stered, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 in- 

cloistered. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .] 

1. Shut up in cloisters or monasteries. 

X550 Lever Scrm. (Arb.) 73 Settyng abrode incloystred 
papistes. 

2. Surrounded by or furnished with cloisters. 

1622-62 HEXUHCoswegr. 1.(1682)232 Several Quadrangles, 

every one encloystered. 1632 Lithcow To tall Disc. 268 
Having incloystered lodgings ioyned to the walls thereof. 
Ibid. 444 The eleven incloystered petty Courts. 

t Enclcrse, sb. Obs. rare. [f. next ; in Caxton 
perh. a. OF. cnclos or enclose.'] = Enclosure. 

1. The space enclosed by a boundary ; the 
precincts. , 

1484 Caxton Curial (1888) 16 Wythin thenclose of thy 
pryue hous. 

2. A letter or document enclosed within another. 

1648 Evelyn Mem Ax 857) III. 32 Since my last, I received 

.. an enclose from Mr. Warcupp. 

Enclose, inclose (en-, inkl<?u- z ), v. Forms : 
a. (? 4 encless), 6 encloyse, 4 - enclose. P. 5 - 
inclbse. [f. En- 1 + Close v., after OF. enclore 
( pa. pple. enc/os) of same meaning. (Cf. Incluse.) 
The majority of recent Diets, give inclose as the 
typical form ; but the preponderance of usage (in 
England at least), as well as etymological pro- 
priety, is in favour of enclose.] 

1. Irans. To surround (with walls, fences, or 
other barriers) so as to prevent free ingress or 
egress. 

a. 1400 Morte Ar/h. 229^ Here es a knyghte in theis 
klevys, enclesside [?rcrw/*enclosside] with hilles. CX430 
Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. vi, A parke, enclosed with a wal. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. iii. 67 The paradies terrestre. .is en- 
closed with fyre brennyng. 

p. _ C1400 Dcstr. Troy 848 In an yle .. This clene flese 
was incloscde all with clere water. 1523 Fitzherh. Surv. 2 
And the felde be inclosed about. i6ox Holland Pliny I. qx 
There is agulfeof 516 miles, inclosed within the promon- 
tory or cape of the mountain Barce. x6xi Bible 2 Mace. i. 
34 Then the king inclosing the place, made it holy. 1716 8 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1. xxxvi. 137 The gardens 
are inclosed with very high walls. X743 J. Davidson cEucid 
vii. 185 And incloses it with a Parapet. 

b. To fence in (waste or common land) with 
the intention of taking it into cultivation, or of 
appropriating it to individual owners. Also fig. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 29 § 2 Landes . . whiche . .be 
encloysed of newe with a Pale, 1523 Fitzherh. Surv. 2 It 
is at the Iordes pleasure to enclose them and kepe them in 
tyllnge or pasture. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , 1. iii. 24 Against 
the Duke of Suffolke, for enclosing the Commons of Mel- 
forde. X7Z5 De Foe Voy. round IV. (1840) 305 It was not 
. , enclosed after the English manner. 1777 W. Dai.rymple 
Trav. Sp. <$• Port, xvi, The late bis Vi op _ i m p ro v ed this spot 
of ground . . by planting and Inclosing it. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
tineau Brooke Farm i. 12 An Act of Parliament is to be 
obtained for enclosing Brook common. 

Jig. 1562 Apol. Private Masse (1850) 8 To enclose that 
to some one sort of private profit, that ought to remain in 
common, a x6x8 Raleigh Maxims St. (1651) 43 Charles 
the fifth .. purposed to enclose their [the_ Netherlanders’ 
priviledges. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 420 This round World, 
whose first convex divides The luminous inferior Orbs, en- 
clos’d From Chaos. 1668 Howe in H. Rogers Lifc'w. (1863) 
126 It is an enclosed pleasure; a joy which the stranger 
cannot intermeddle with. 

2. To shut up in a room or building ; to seclude, 
imprison. Obs. exc. with reference to monastic 
seclusion. 

g. c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 334 Of vche clene comly kynde 
enclose seuen makcz. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 219 The 
quhethb, men said, enclosit he had Awe spirit. 1393 Gower 
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Con/. III. 200 Many a day . . he lay. . Withinne walles fast 
enclosed. 1577 Hanmer Anc.Eccl. Hist. 1x6x9) 147 Infinite 
multitudes were everywhere enclosed. cx$ 90 Marlowe 
Faust (2nd version) 120 In the strongest tower Enclose him 
fast. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 169 The nuns live 
in community, but are not enclosed. 

p. 3585 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 74 Manasses was never 
reclaimed until he was inclosed in prison. 1632 Lithgow 
Tot all Disc. 451 He caused inclose mee in a little Cabinet 
within the Parlour. r 

t b. To put (a jury) in the 'box’. Se..Obs. 

1759 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806; III. xxxix. 271 The jury was 
enclosed, of which the earl of Caithness was chancellor. 
1795 Seals Mag. LVII. 610/2 Eleven o’clock, .at which time 
the jury was inclosed. 

3. To insert in a frame or setting, or in a sur- 
rounding mass of material ; to shut up in a case, 
envelope, or receptacle. Also fig. 

a- c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. p 965 In the orisoun of the Pa- 
ternoster hath oure Lord Jhesu Crist enclosed most thinges. 
la 1400 Morte Arth. 506 And lettres hym bedes Of credence 
enclosyde. x6xx^ Bible Ex. xxxix. 6 They wrought Onix 
stoneS enclosed in ouches of gold. x6xx Shaks. IVint. T. 
r. it. 435 That lyes enclosed in thisTrunke, which you Shall 
beare along impawnd. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 318 The Apple, 
Enclosed in Wax was . . Green and Fresh. x6 64 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 218 About the middle of this Month 
quite enclose your tender Plants. 

p. x6xx Bible Song Sol. viii. 9 If she bee a dore, we 
will inclose her with boards of Cedar. 1713 Guardian 
No. 1 Pi A robe or mantle inclosed in a circle of foliages. 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 147 Whatever extraneous 
matter it finds is inclosed in the gum. 

b. In mod. use esp. : To place (a letter or docu- 
ment) for transmission within the cover of another. 
Also said of the containing letter. 

1768 Bp. Warburton Lett. Eminent Divine (1S09) 422, 
I looked over my papers to see if I could explain the matter 
in another sheet, which I would have inclosed. Mod. 
(Comm.) I beg to enclose my price list. I have received 
his letter enclosing a cheque. 

4. In various occasional uses : 

+ a. To blindfold (the eyes). Obs. 

1475 Caxton Jason 102 b, [Jason] made them to ere foure 
mesures of lond, enclosing their eyen. 

+ b. To harness, put in the shafts. Obs. rare ~~ l . 
X615 Chapman Odyss . hi. 658 They went to coach, and did 
their horse inclose [Gr. £tvywnc], 

+ d. To fasten (a door). Obs. rare. 

1563 Becon Articles Chr. Rclig.x ix. We celebrate the 
mysteryes, the dores beyng shut and enclosed. 

5. Of things : To surround, bound on all sides ; 
to envelop, contain. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6610 JJe . sese . . encloses alle J>e 
erthe oboute. 1382 Wyclif Jonah ii. 6 Depnesse encloside 
me. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. IV. ix. 294 A province 
enclosed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. X834 M'Murtrie 
Cuvier's Anim..Kingd. 409 The semi-nymph only differs 
from the larva in the presence of the cases which enclose 
the wings. 1884 Bower_ & Scott De Bar/s Phaner. <y 
Ferns 585 A normal cambium, .encloses a large pith. 1887 
Stevenson Undcfxvoods 1. i. x Ahouse with lawns enclosing it. 

b. Math. Of lines or surfaces : To bound on all 
sides (a portion of space) ; also (loosely) to inter- 
cept (an angle). 

1762 Simson Euclufs Elevt. Axiom, Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 2. 15 The 
number of degrees in the angle enclosed by the two mirrors. 
1885 Watson & BuRnuRYilAt///. The. Elcctr. 4 Magit. I.63 
The space within any closed surface S' enclosing .S'. 

6 . Of an army, a number of persons, etc. : To 
surround, hem in on all sides. 

x6oi Shaks, Jut. C. v. iii. 27 Titinius is enclosed round 
about With Horsemen. i6xx Bible Judg. xx. 43 They in- 
closed the Beniamites round about. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 
617 They . . half enclose him round With all his Peers. 
1770 Langhornc Plutarch I. 11879) L *25/1 The rest of 
the forces . . enclosed the enemy’s rear. 1865-6 H. Phillips 
j Amcr. Paper Curr. II. 91 Endeavor to enclose the British 
armyand navy in the Delaware bay. 

+ jQnclO'se, pple. Obs. In 5 inclose, [a. Fr. 
cnclos , pa. pple. of cilclorc : see prec. Cf. En- 
cluse.] Used as pa. pple. of Enclose v . 

1 c 1475 Sqr. lozi'C Dcgrcq%6 It was my stewarde, Syr Ma- 
radose, That ye so longe have kept inclose. 

Enclosed, inclosed (en-, inkDvzd), ppl. a. 
[f. Enclose v . + -ED 1 .] In the senses of the verb. 

1607 TopselL Four-/. Beasts (1673) 361 To shew the food 
of tame and enclosed Lions. 1648 Gage l Vest Inti, xvili. 
(1655) 122 Which I shall observe with inclosed Parentheses as 
I goe along. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 355 They 
prefer woody and heathy wastes to inclosed ground. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 312 A region .. which contained 
only three houses and scarcely any enclosed fields. 

■f 1 b. quasi-iA ? A sealed letter. Obs. rare— 1 , 
c 2645 Howell Lett. (1650)11. 23 Yours of the third of 
August came to safe hand in an inclos'd from my brother. 

t Enclo-sement. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Enclose v. 
+ -ment.] = Enclosure. 

1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, Toute elosiure, an en- 
closement. 1694 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 76 Regular and 
just inclosements of our forests. 

Zncloser (enklffu'zoi). [f. Enclose v. + -er.] 
1. One who encloses ; esp. one who appropriates 
common land (see Enclose v. i b). Also fig. 

1597 J- Knewstub Confutation 596 The number of his per- 
fect ones are become in closers, and haue talcen in thisheauen, 
a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornful Lady 11. iii. Thanks to my 
dear incloser, Master Morecraft. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , 
Ch. Porch iv. If God had laid all common, certainly Man 
would have been th’ incloser. 1633 Massinger Nav Way , 
6 c. iv. i, They call me . . grand encloser Of what was com- 


ENCLOSURE.. 

mon. 1857 Tovlm. Smith Parish 468 The encloser. .would 
appropriate a permanent personal advantage. 1885 Spectator 
18 July 950/2 The rescue of Epping Forest from the en- 
closers. 

1 2. transl. L. clusor (Vulg.), a literal rendering 
of Heb. *j;a masger ‘ one who closes a smith. 
Obs. rare— 1 . 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings xxiv. 16 He ladde in to caytifte fro 
Jerusalem . . craftise men, and enclosers, a thousand. 

Eaolos'ing, vbl.sb. [f. Enclose v. i -i.n-g 1 .] 
1. The action of the vb. Enclose in various 
senses. 

X 543~4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c.9 The recoueringe, inclosinge 
and inninge of . . Wappingc marshe. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(2840)1. X.J73, l began my enclosing of this piece of ground. 
1832 in Picton L’pool. Mimic. Rcc. 1 1 886) II. 355 The ne- 
cessity of the gradual inclosing of the strand. 

+ b. The state of being enclosed. Obs. rare~ x . 
c 1440 Hylton Sea la Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xvi, pou 
Sholdest .. be mispaid with thy enclosyng. 

+ 2; concr. The setting of a gem. Obs. 
m x6xi Bible Ex. xxviii. 20 They shalbe set in gold in their 
inclosings. 

Enclosing (enklffi»-ziq),///. a. [f. Enclose v. 
+ -ING 2 .] That encloses. 

1856 Stanley Sinai 3- Pal. vii. (1858) 282 Within these two 
enclosing walls. 1873 Tristram hi cab xvi. 311 Within the 
enclosing colonnade we could find no traces of building. 

Enclosure (enkhTu-^ifu, -si). Also in-, [a. OF. 
enclosure in same sense : see Enclose v. and -uke.] 

1. The action of enclosing, a. spec. The action 
of surrounding or marking off (land) with a fence 
or boundary ; the action of thus converting pieces 
of common land into private property. Also attrib. 
in Enclosure Act , Commissioner. Also fig. 

_ An Enclosure Act is a private Act of Parliament authoriz- 
ing the * enclosure * of common land in some particular 
locality. In many cases, however, the land dealt with by 
these Acts was not ‘common’ land in an absolute sense, 
but was private property encumbered with the right of 
commoning during a few weeks in autumn ; and the usual 
procedure was to give each of the commoners a piece of 
land in absolute ownership as compensation for his sur- 
render of this right. 

1538 Starkey England 9S To have so grete inclosurys of 
pasturys.. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 49 a, , Three causes 
of disseisin of rente service . . rescous, replevine, and enclo- 
sure. 1577 B. Googe Hcrcsbach's Husb. n. (1586) 50 The 
first needefull thing for a Garden is water. The nexte to 
that is enclosure. x6xx Sclater Key (1629) 303 There is, 
then, no enclosure of this blessing of righteousnes.se to any 
nation, person, sexe, or condition of men. 1631-2 Star 
C/tamb. Cases fi886) x8o Suffer noe inclosures tending to 
depopulation. 1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. n. ix. 86 The 
gifts and grades of Christians lay in common, till base envy 
made the first enclosure. X776 Adam Smith W. N. I. 1. xi. 
160 The advantage of enclosure is greater for pasture than 
for corn. x8oi Strutt Sports fy Past. 11. i. 50 [Stow] attri- 
butes the decay of archery among the Londoners to the en- 
closures made near the metropolis. 1B63 Fawcett Pol. Ecoit. 
n. viii. (1876) 238 In the case of almost all.these enclosures 
the interests of the poor have been systematically neglected. 
1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron vi. 89 The enclosure com- 
missioner. -had set out a wide road. 1883 Seebohm Eng. 
Village Community 13 Nearly 4000 Enclosure Acts were 
passed between 1760 and 1844. 

b. geti. The action of closing in, surrounding, 
etc. Somewhat rare. 

1605 Timme Qucrsitanus in. C c, Another most excellent 
lute for the like incloser is made of glasse and vermilion. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydrio t. i. 35 The /Egyptians . . by. . 
handsofiie Inclosure in glasses, contrived the notablest vvayes 
of integral conservation. 1878 ¥osTzv. Phys. in. vii. § 1. 
531 The complete enclosure of the glottis .. is . . a part of 
the act of coughing. 

2. The state of being enclosed (in a monastery). 

18x6 Mary Scmimmelpenninck Biogr. Jansenins II. 52 

She resolved, therefore, to re-establish that enclosure which 
the rule of St. Bennet so strictly enjoins. # 1872 O. Shipley 
Gloss. Eccl. Terms 179 The nuns keep strict enclosure, and 
lead the contemplative life. 

3. That wherewith something enclosed : a. An 
encompassing fence or barrier ; buildings round a 
court. Also fig. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 59 There was a boke made 
and send up to the commyns of Cornwalle and Devynshere 
. . be cause of their rysynge and pullynge downe of in- 
closeres. 1594 Plat jeivelldio. m. Chan. Coucl. 33 Pales 
and other enclosures. 1725 Pope Odyss. vji. 745 Tfrallolted 
space of ground, Fenc’d with a green enclosure alt around. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. iv. 93, I see the circling hunt, of noisy 
men, Burst law’s inclosure. 1754 PocoCke Trav. (xSSg) II. 

72 A court of large buildings . . the enclosure of the court 
seems.. very old. ^ 1823 Scott Quentin D. iii. The second 
enclosure rising higher than the first. 

b. An outer covering or case ; an envelope. 

1594 Plat yeivell-ho. hi. Chan. Coucl. 2 All the outwarde 
couers and enclosures whatsoeuer. 1595 Markham Sir R.. 
Grinvile cxxii, O why should such.-enuie dwell, In the 
inclosures of etemall mould ? x6or . Cornivallves Disc. 
Seneca <1631) 39 He that aspireth to this flight to the starres, 
must., make apt his grosse inclosure of earth. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Pise. Eel. 1. v. The raw blossome of my youth 
was yet In my first child-hood's green enclosure bound. 

4. That which is enclosed : a. A space included 
within or marked off by boundaries. 

15S0 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tongs.v. Pour/rcndre, The 
roote of that tree did occupy in compasse a great inclosure. 
1636 Healey Epictetus’ Man. jo 6 In the greatest enclosure 
of all, there was a gate. X772 Priestley Inst. Rclig. (1782) 

I. 413 The whole inclosure was .. converted into a chace. 
1836^9 ' Dickens Sk. Bez (1850) X3X/1 We were soled in the 
enclosure of St. James’s Park. 1864 Skeat Uhlamds Poems 
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ENCORE. 


ENCLOTHE. 

361, I Sell fortress, town, and hill, With servants, rents, 
inclosures, woods. . 

b. A document or letter enclosed within the 
cover of another. 

Mod. I have received your letter with its enclosures. 

Enclothe (enkh 7 “-£>), v. [f. En- 1 + Clothe v.J 
trans . To clothe, cover, invest. , 

1832 Frasers Mag. VI. 602 It enclothes the banks with 
a show of light and glory. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh.- 
Bound Poems 1850 1. 376 Enclothed with wings. 1885 W. 
K. Parker Mammal . Desc. iii. 60 The three membranes 
that enclothe the embryo. 

Encloud (enldau-d), v. Also 6-7 enelowd, 7 
incloude, -owd. [f. En- 1 + Cloud sb .] trans . To 
surround with or envelop in a cloud ; to over- 
shadow, darken. Also Jig. Hence Eneloirded 
ppl. a. ; 

159* Spenser Vtrg. Gnat 571 The heauens on euerie side 
enclowded bee. 1602 Davison Rhapsody (1611) 25 Dark- 
nesse oft that light incloudes. 1606 Shaks Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 
212 In their thicke breathes shall we be enclowded. x6io 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 1. xxi. (1620) 31 Mortall men 
. . are most commonly inclowded in a mist of ignorance and 
errour. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Act's § Mon. (164a) r 17 Stars 
are enclowded oftentimes. Ibid. 126 Now for the secret 
and enclouded sense. 1844 A. Welry Poems {1867) 11 When 
death’s shadows my bosom encloud. 1856 R. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) II. lx. iii. 141 Mark the advantage of this 
enclouded state. . 

t Endow*, v. Obs. rare—K (see Enclawed). 
[ad. OF. enclo-er , f. cn in + clou nail.] trans. 
To nail up. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Manhode 1. cxvii. (i860) 61 With the” 
nailes with which was nayled the sone of tne smith .. the 
mailesweren endowed. 

fEndoyyz'. Obs. [a. OF. chdoye-r, endo'er 
(mod. enc/oucr), to drive in a nail. Cf. prec. and 
Accloy.] trans. To lame or maim by driving in 
a nail. Also fig. 

1393 Gower Corf. II. 47 And halted, as he were encloied. 
C1430 Lydg. Bochas (1558) vm. xxi. 18 False ambicion and 
froward duplicite Hath many a realme & many a land en- 
cloied. 

Enclude, obs. form of Include. 
t Enclu’se, pph. and ppl. a. Obs. Also in- 
cluse. [a. OF. cnclus, ad. L. inclus-us, pa. pple. 
of inchidere : see Include.] Enclosed: chiefly 
said of monks or nuns. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866)42 5a and Jmu sail be safe 
as ane ankir incluse. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 261 The 
caules that of seede encluse uppe wynde Wol bygger be. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Per f. (W. de W. 1494) I. lx, As done 
pryncypally ancres encluse and true religyous. 
Encluster: see En -prof A 2. 

Encoach. : see En- pre/A 1 a. 

Enco*finx, v. Now rare. Also 7 enooffen. 
[f. En- 1 * Coffin.] trans. To put into a coffin ; 
hence, to shut up, hide away. Also fig. 

Hence Enco'ffining vbl. sb. 

# *59 ? E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 54, 1 had rather be encoffin’d 
in this chest. 1633 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 868 His bones 
were . . solemnly encoffined in the Chancell. 1670 Penn 
Case Liberty Consc. 15 They Condemn the Papists for cn- 
coflening the Scriptures . . in an unknown tongue. 1856 
Chamb. Jml. V. 214 The encoffining . . of the dead was 
regarded as of greater consequence. 

Encofonment (enkp-finment). [f. prec. + 
-MENT.] The action of encoffining. 

1882 R. K. Douglas China xvi. 294 The encoffinment 
takes place on the third day after death. 

Encoil, Encolden : see En- profit 1, 3. En- 
collar, Encolumn : see En- prefA 2. 
Encolour (enkx^-lai), v. [f. En - 1 4- Colour sb. 
Cf. OF. encolour. er.] trans. To put colour upon, 
tinge. Hence Enco Touring vbl. sb. y concr. a tinge 
or colouring overlaid. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer. 1. 181 Wings, With thousand rare 
enqolourings. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 309 Oval 
cheeks, encoloured faintly. 

Encolure (enkt?l»u«»\i). nonce- ivd. [a. Fr. cn- 
colure the neck of an animal.] Used by Browning 
for : The mane (of a horse). 

1853 Browning Statue 4. Bust in Men % Worn. 1. 157 
Hair . . Crisped like a warsteed’s encolure. 

Encombor, -ment, obs. ff. Encubiber, etc. 
Encomiac (cnkFo’mijtuk), a. nonce-iod. [f. Gr. 
lyiciiyu-ov (erroy) Encomium + -ac.] Of or per- 
taining to eulogy ; panegyrical. 

1869 Coutemp. Rev. XII. 230 The study of the Greek of 
Theocritus, especially in his encomiac and more heroic 
idylls. 

t Enco*miasm. Obs. rare— 1 , [as if. ad. Gr. 
*«*y*a>/riaer/i-a, f. iy/taifuafav : see next.] A lauda- 
tory discourse, panegyric. 

1634 JacKson Creed vil. xxvii, This author’s eucomiasm 
of wisdom. 

Encomiast (cnkJ'^miircst). [ad. Gr. kynoi- 
ixiaar-r]?, f. lyncofiia^uv to praisej laud, f. iyiet cu- 
ptop Encomium.] One who composes or pronounces 
an encomium ; a praiser, eulogizer, flatterer. 

3610 G. Fletcher Christs Viet, xlix, Of faire Eclecta .. 
the., smooth Encomiast. <1x626 Bacon Q. Fits. hlor. S: 
Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 402 The only proper encomiast of this 
lady is time. 177* Let. in Pc'ttigrcw Lettsom (1817) III. 
394 Having undertaken the office of the biographer, not 
that of the encomiast. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 132 
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We hear the encomiasts of Homer affirming that he is the 
educator of Hellas. 

t Encomia'ster. Obs. rare— 1 , [as if ad. Gr. 
*lyKcop.iaoT 7 }p — kyKcofuaoT-qs : see prec.] = prec. 

1676 Grove Find. Conform. Clergy (1680) 21 You pay see 
by this how far you may trust this eloquent Encomiaster. ‘ 
Encomiastic (enkommiim’stik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. lyno-yiaariK-os, f. lyKCjpiafciv J see ENCO- 
MIAST.] 

A- adj. That conveys or confers an encomium ; 
laudatory, commendatory*, eulogistic. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. iv. 75 To frame some 
encomiasticke speech upon this our Metropolis. 1630 Brath- 
wait Eng. Gcntl. (1641) 306 Doting on nothing more than 
these encomiasticke bladders of their desertlesse praises. 
179S R. Anderson Brit. Poets 448 An Ode, which, though 
less elevated, has some fine encomiastic strains. T841 Hor. 
Smith Monied Man I. v. 354, I made a slight encomiastic 
allusion to Fanny Hartopp. 

B. sb. A eulogistic discourse or composition ; 
a formal encomium. Obs. 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady \. i, I thank you, master 
Compass, for your short Encomiastic. 2644 John Carter 
'Nail hit on the head (1647) 39 A sumptuous and magnificent 
Sepulchre .. and upon it written Encomiastiques, the high 
praises of his vertue. 1707 Hearne Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 25 Sends an ‘Encomiastic’ to be prefixed to Hudson’s 
edition of Dionysius. x8. . Moore Devil among ScJwl. 584 
Wise Encomiastics Upon the Doctors and Scholastics. 

Encomiastical (enk<Jujmi/re*stikal),0. [f.prec. 
+ -al.] = Encomiastic a. 

1592 G. Harvey P icrcc' s Safer. 59 This deserveth a more 
famous encomiasticall oration. 2691 Wood Atk. Oxon . II. 
1 12 A white marble table, and thereon an Epitaph . , with 
encomiastical Verses. X721-2800 in Bailey. 1815 Scrib- 
bleomania 25 Plaudits encomiastical. That stride on stilts, 
bombasticaL 

EnCO:mia*S tic ally, adv. rare . [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an encomiastical manner. 

<x 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 32 If I have not spoken of your 
Majesty encomiastically. 1871 Athenseum o Sept. 339 A 
short notice .. written in good taste, if a little too encomi- 
astically. 

+ Enco'miate, Obs. rare — l . [f. Encomi-um 
+ -ate.] trans. To pronounce an encomium upon ; 
to extol, commend. 

1651 Biggs Nciv Disp. 146 They encomiate Phlebotomy 
chiefly for that end. 

+ Enco'inion. Obs. The Gr. form of Enco- 
mium; occas. iised in 16th and 17th c. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. ii. 69 You have a 
simple, servant here, that crownes your beauty with such 
encomions. a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xlvi, Mellifluous en- 
comions of divine love. 1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 
I. 83 How deckt In her Encomions ffollie doth appeare. 

+ Enco'inionize, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ize.] trans. To pronounce an encomium upon; 
to eulogize. 

1599 Nashe Lent. Siiiffe 23 Tart and galingale. -Chaucer 
preheminentest encomionheth aboue all .. confectionaries. 
X647 R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 70 Hark.. how I anatomize 
My Julietta,, and her encomionize. 

Encomium (enk^u*mit?m). PI. encomiums ; 
also (now rarely) encomia. Also Encomion. 
[a. L. encomium , ad. Gr. kynuipiov (erros) eulogy.] 
A formal or high-flown expression of praise ; a 
eulogy, panegyric. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic J. xx. (Arb.) 58 The immortall 
gods were praised by hymnes, the great Princes and heroicke 
personages by ballades of praise called Encomia. 1613 
Beaum. & Fl. Hottest Man's Fort. iu. i, You.. Should sing 
encomiums on’t [marriage], zyu Steele S/ect. No. 239. 
P3 If we consider this wonderful Person, it is Perplexity to 
know where to begin his Encomium. 2846 Dickens Old 
C. Sltof xxx,. He brought in the bread, cheese and beer, 
with many high encomiums upon their excellence. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 139 Many tales, and praises, and 
encomia of ancient famous men. . . 

+ b. abstr. Obs. rare—\ 

X784 Cowrer Tash vj. 715 Encomium in old times was 
poets' work. 

Encommon: see En- prej. A 2. 

+ Encomme’nd, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Sp. en - 
comendar in same sense, f. cn- (see EN- 1 ) + comen - 
dar to Commend.] trans. To entrust (a military 
function). 

1598 Barret Thoor . JVarres v. i. 121 Encommended and 
bestowed vpon personages of great grauitie. 

+ Enccrmpany, v. Obs. [ad. OF. encom - 
paigjtier , f. cn- (see En- *) + comfaignie Company.] 

1 . trans . To accompany. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 515 The sayd prouost beynge encom- 
panyed with .viii. score or .cc. men. 2533 DIore Anszo. 
Poisoned Bh. VTs. ioSS/i Theyr glose was of faythe not 
alone, but encompanied with two good felowes perdye. 

2 . To bring into company, associate. Const, to. 

C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt.Bryt. (1814) 345 Encom- 

panyed by maiyage to onj* persone . . ayenst her herte. 

Encompass (enky‘rapas), v. Also 6-S in- 
compass. [f. En - 1 +C 03 IPASS sb . ; cf. obs. Sp. 
cncomfasar of equivalent formation.] 

1. To encircle as a ring or girdle ; to surround, 
bound on all sides. 

* a* *555 Eden Decades IV. hid. in. vi.(Arb-) 161 The northe 
landes which the froxen sea en comprise th vnder the northe 
pole. 2697 Dryden Vrrg. Georg, iv. 68S Baleful Styx en- 
compasses around .. th‘ unhappy Ground. 17*5 Dc Foe 
Voy. round IV. {*840) 130 A kind of a city, encompassed all 


round, the river making a kind of double horse-shoe. 2776 
Withering Bot. Arrangem. (1796) II. 423 Some encom- 
passed with a membranaceous border, deeper than half the 
breadth of the seed, 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
251 Behind are the mountains encompassing Borrowdale. 

p. 2596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 527/2 You have 
very well declared the originall of their mounts and great 
stones incompassed. 165a Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 
79 This Dominion . . incompassed their Empire round like 
a girdle. 1659 Hammond OnPs. lx. 304 Part of Syria which 
is in com past with Tigris and Euphrates. 1723 Sheffield 
(D k. Buckhm.) IVks. (1753) II- 222 My iron pallisade that, 
incompasses a square court. 

2. Of persons : To surround, form a circle about, 
whether for protection, in attendance, or with 
hostile intent. Also fig. . Also absol. > 
cu 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. 11. 1. (Arb.) 107 Encoompas- 
inge the yyllage where they laye. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 
J49 Th’ innumerable sound of Hymns .. wherewith thy 
Throne Encompass’d shall resound thee ever blest. 1704 
Swift T. Tub Wks. 1760 I. 36 Encompassed with a ring of 
disciples. 1781 Gibbon Decl. # F. II. xxx. 258 His throne 
was encompassed with domestic enemies. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. 'exxvi. ii, I . . sleep Encompass’d by his faithful guard. 

p. 1590 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 24 The Turkes power did 
incompasse Prester Iohns sonne. 1592 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 
hi. ii. 53 Hag of all despight, Incompass'd with thy lustfull 
Paramours. <x 1699 Lady Halkett Autobiog. (1875) 72, 
I was now Incompased with misfortunes. 

*fb. Of right lines: To contain, include (an 
angle). Obs. rare— 1 . 

1660 Barrow Euclid r. xlvii. Probl. 3 The sides A B, AC, 
encompassing the right angle. • • 

1 3- To make a circuit about, go all round (any- 
thing). Obs. 

1640 Wilkins 'New Planet vii. (1707) 216 The Planets .. 
do by their Motion encompass the Body of the Sun. 2654 
G a yto n Pleas. Notes rv.iv.192 Drake encompass’d the world 
with a ship. 1727 Swiit Gulliver m. i. 179, I encompassed 
it almost round before I could find a convenient place to 
land in. 1772-8$ Cook Voy . (1790) IV. 1275 Mr. Gore en- 
compassed tne hill, and joined them. ‘ 

4. To surround entirely, overlay as with an en- 
velope or shell ; to contain. . 

iS53 Eden Treat. Neva Ind. (Arb.) 35 A thinne skinne .. 
encompassing the shell of the nutte. 2571 Digges Pantom. 
iv. xxv. This figure . . may be incompassed of a sphere. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 587 A Stalk of Wheat . . encompassed 
with a case of Wood. X650 Baxter Saints' R. i. vii. (1662) 
102 Had onely Faith to live upon, arid were incompassed 
with^ flesh. 1678 Hobbes Nat. Philos, ix. 115, I thought 
nothing had encompassed the Earth but Air. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. # Exp. Phil. I. 56 They are kept together by the air 
that incompasses them in the receiver. 1875 H.E. Manning 
Mission H. Ghost vii. 192 Walk in the light with which He 
encompasses you. 

+ 5. nonce -use. To on twit, take ad rant age of, 

‘ get round ’ (a person). Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. xi. ii. 158 Ah ha, Mistresse Ford 
and Mistresse Page, haue I encompass’d you? 

!Enco*xapasser. rare. [f. Encompass v. + 
-ER.] One who or that which encompasses. 

x666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 241 Vessels . . which bring 
home the noble Travellour, the encompassour of the little 
World. 

Unco'mpassing, vbl. sb. [f. Encompass v. 
+ -ing !.] The action of the vb. Encompass. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, lxi. 166 They meet in some foreign 
region, where the encompassing of strangers unites them 
closer. 


Encompassing (enku mpasii)),///. a. [f. En- 
compass v. + -INC 2 .J That encompasses.. 

1571 Dicges Pantom. iv. xxiii, His encompassing Icosae- 
drons side is an Apotome. 1724 Watts Ecgtc (1736) 121 
The encompassing Parts are the Walls and Gates, xooo 
Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 4/2 The Emperor of Morocco has 
fought his way out of his encompassing enemies. 

Encompassment (enknmpasment). rare. 
[f. Encompass v . + -ment.] 

1 . The action of encompassing ; t ‘ talking 
round ’ a subject {obs. rarc~'). 

1602 Shaks. Ham. h. i. 10 Finding By this encompassc- 
ment and drift of question, That they doe know my sonne. 

2 . The state of being encompassed. 

2882 Century Mag, Oct. 945 A sense of absolute encom- 
passmen t by perfect good- 

+ Enco’mpassure. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Encom- 
pass v. + -urr.] . That which encompasses ; en- 
vironment. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. Ixxvii. 536 Fogs, damps, 
trees, stones, their sole encompassure. _ . 

tEnco’my. < 9 Ar. rare. Anglicized form ol 
Encomium. 

1533 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 114 H. 38 
other encomyes spoken of chyldren. 1542 Blcon Uavia s 
Harf Wks. (1843) 285 He will, .lift itup with pcmctual cn- 
comies, lauds, and praises. 2544 Bale in Sel. B ks. (i 540 ) 
7 Many popish parasites .. have written large commend- 
ations and encomies of those. 

Encorbellment (enk/ubclmcnt). [f. En-t 
Corbel + -ment ; after Fr. aicorbdlement .] 

1886 Baldw. Brown S chela to Cathedral \v.yf r f* c ' 
pseudo arch or vault formed by encorbellment (i.e. the con- 
tinuous projection of each horizontal course over the one 
immediately below it'. t . 

Encore (ankpT, often ptjkd'u), int. and so. 
Also 8 encora. [a. Fr. encore still, yet (in some 
contexts translated by ‘ again’); cf. the synonym- 
ous Pr. e 11 car a, enquera y OSp. encara, It. ancora. 
(Usually these words have been regarded as:— L* 



encore; 
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v ENCOURAGE. 


(in) hanc hdrani until this hour ; but the phono- 
logy is not wholly clear, and ■ other explanations 
have been proposed,- e.g. by Havet in Romania , 
VIII. 94.) The use of It Ancora occurs in Eng. 
equally early ; the form encora in iSth c. is due to 
confusion between the Fr. and the It. word. 

There appears to be no evidence that either the Fr. or the 
It. word was ever similarly used in its native country. The 
corresponding word both in Fr. and It. is bis ; ' in It. da 
ca^o was formerly used.] 

A. int. Again, once more: used by spectators 
or auditors to demand the repetition of a song, 
piece of music, or other performance, that has 
pleased them. 

1712 Steele Sped, No. 314 7*9 Whenever any Gentlemen 
are particularly pleased with a Song, at their crying out 
Encore . . the Performer is so obliging as to sing it over 
again. 1766 Anstey Bath Guide (1767) 114 Pray speak to 
Sir Toby to cry out encore. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. It. 
(1795) I. 189 A Duo . . drew an universal encora from the 
spectators. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 1464 Loud shouts 
of 4 encore' roused him. 

B. sb. A call for the repetition of a song, etc. ; 
the repetition itself. Also attrib. 

1763 J. Brown Poetry fy Mus. xii. 206 If the Audience 
were warmed by the Subject of an Opera . . the Encore, 
instead of being desireable, would generally disgust. x8xx 
Byron Hints from Ilor. 3x0 His anguish doubling by 
his own ‘encore’. 1839 Dickens Niclu Nick xxii. That’ll 
be a double encore if you take care, boys. 1883 Athenaeum 
2 June 697/3 There is nothing in the twenty pages., to 
warrant an encore. 1884 G. Moore Mummer's Wife (1887) 
192 , 1 know all the words except the encore verse. Mod, 
No encores allowed. 

Enco’re, v. [f. prec.] trims. To call ap- 
plaudingly for the repetition of (a song, etc.) ; to 
demand a repetition from (a performer). 

1748 Richardson Clarissa ( x 8 z x) 1 1 1 . 341 They encored it. 
1754 Grandisoit (1781) VI. xxxi. 204 The wretches . . en- 
cored him fSir Charles] without mercy. 1826 Miss MiTroRD 
Village Ser. n. (1863) 268, I got a part of the audience . . to 
encore my swoon. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. iv. 
98 The idea of a man pluming himself on the possibility of 
being encored in a roar. 1879 Froude Cxsar xiii. 182 
Lines .. reflecting on Pompey .. were encored a thousand 
times. 

b. transf. To go over again (nonce-use). 
x8o6 Beresford Miseries (ed. 5) 1 . 24 Till you are. .neces- 
sitated to turn back, and encore all your sufferings. 

Encoronall, Encoronet : see En- pref. 1 1 b. 
Encorowmueut, var. of Encrownment, Ohs. 
Encorp orate, obs. form of Incorporate. 

F Euco’rpore, v. Obs. Also 5 encorpere. 
[a. OF. cncorporc-r , ad. L. incorporate to In- 
corporate.] 

1 . intr. in Alchemy : To form one body with ; 
to amalgamate. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yem. t Prol. T. 262 Oure matires 
enbibyng And eek of oure matires encorporyng, c 1460-70 
Bk. Quintessence 13 Putte ]>e element of watir . . vpon j lb 
of mater and putte by vij dates to encorpere wel. 

2. trans. To insert in a body of documents ; to 
enrol or enter in the records of a court. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 260 We woll . . that the 
sayd letters before encorpored, be of none effecte. 

t Enco’rsive, a. Obs. rare. [f. OF. encorser 
to make flesh, grow fat, f. en in + OF. cors (F. 
corps body + -if, -IVE,] Fat, fleshy. 

a 1340 Hampole Cant., Psalters 16 Encorsyfe is J>e lufyd 
& he kest vp. 

[Encortif, erroneous f. of cncorsif Encoksive. 
Wyclifs Scl. Whs. (1869) III. 36 (from Hampole: see 
Encorsive.)] 

Encortin, obs. f. Encurtain. 

Encouch. : see En- pref. 1 1 a. 

Encounter (enkcurntai), sb. Forms : 3 en- 
contre, 5 encountre, 6- encounter. Also 6-8 
incounter, [a. OF. encontre masc. and fern, (cf 
Pr. encontre , Sp. encucntro , It. incontro), f. late L. 
incontrdre : see next.] A meeting face to face. 

I. A. meeting face to face ; a meeting (of adver- 
saries or opposing forces) in conflict ; hence , a 
battle, skirmish, duel, etc. » 

1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 8051 He vond.hard encontre in 
nor]>humberlande: C1430 SyrGener. (Roxb.) 5083' But than 
cam encountre strong Folk of higher Inde among. 1575 
Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 542 How unseemly 
an encounter is this, wherein the flesh being matched against 
the spirit, .striveth with him for victory. *586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 104 An incounter of their 
armies, wherein Caesar, being at that time the weaker, had 
the woorst. X594 Shaks._ Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 115 To leaue this 
keene encounter of our wittes. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 718 
Winds the signal blow To joyn thir dark Encounter in mid 
air. 1672 Marvell Relu Transp . 1. 229, I ..have no heart 
to this incounter. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth i, In these vales 
. . the Saxons . . and the Gael . . had many a desperate and 
bloody encounter. 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. in. xvii. 221 
We must shrink from the encounter with death, 
tb. attrib. Obs. rare. 

1508 Stow Sum. xxxix. (1603) 3B6 [A champion in the 
lists says] Though my horse fayle me I will not fayle an 
incounter companion. 

. 2 . The fact of meeting with (a person or thing), 
esp. undesignedly or casually. Const, of with. 

1656 Finltt For. Ambnss. 22 In case he should be put 
fo it upon any incounter of negotiation or otherwise. 1665 


Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI. 161 We are infinitely defective as 
to. .excuses .. upon sudden and unpremeditated encounters. 
<2x699 Lady Ha lkett A utobiog. (1875) 9, I must here relate 
a little odd Incounter- 1794 Godwin CaL Willixuns 230 
The state of calamity to which my .. persecutor had reduced 
me, had made the encounter even of a den of robbers, a 
fortunate adventure. . a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 93 
There was constant risk of an encounter which might have 
produced several duels. 1870JEMERSON Soc. # So lit. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 5 The encounter with superior persons on terms 
allowing the happiest intercourse. 

F b. An amatory interview. Obs. rare. 

>599 Shaks. Much Ado in. xii. x6i The Prince . . saw afar 
off in the Orchard this amiable incounter. Ibid. jv. L 94 
Who hath indeed most like a liberal! villaine,' Confest the 
vile encounters they haue had A thousand times in secret. 

F c. An accosting, address. Obs. Cf. Encounter 
v. *j. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. yii. 41 For I would preuent 
The loose encounters of lasciuious men. 

F 3. Manner of meeting another ; style of address, 
behaviour. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. v. 34 That with your strange 
encounter much amazed me. 1602 — Ham. v. ii. 197 The 
tune of thetime,and outward habite of encounter. x 6 xx 
— Wint.fr. hi. ii. 50 With what encounter so uncurrent I 
have strained to appear thus. 

F 4. An idea that suddenly presents itself, as it 
were by accident ; a happy thought. Obs. rare. 

1651 Hobbes Lyviaihi. 1. viii. 34 Many times with encoun- 
ters of extraordinary Fancy. 1678 — Nat. Philos, i. xi 
Wonder . . I never thought upon’t before, for it is a very 
happy encounter. 

5 . The fact of being met with ; occurrence. rare. 
1870 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 203 Things of 
daily encounter. 

f 6 . Proposed as a name for the rhetorical figure 
Antithesis. Obs . rare— 1 . 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 219 Ye haue 
another figure very pleasant and fit for amplification, which 
to answer the Greeke terme, we may call the encounter. 

Encounter (enkaumtoi), v. Also 4 en- 
conntre, 6 -S incounter. [a. OFr. cncontre-r , a 
Com. Romanic word, = Pr., Sp., Pg. cnconlrar, 
It. incontrare late L. incontrdre , f. in in + contra 
Against.] 

1. trans. To meet as an adversary ; to confront 
in battle, assail. Sometimes absol. with reciprocal 
sense. Alsoyff. 

c 1300 St. Brandan 411 And encountrede this lithere fisch 
and smot to him faste. 1475 Caxton Jason 6 They that 
encountrid hercules. c 1500 Lancelot 3261 And ywons king 
..Encounterit hyme in myddis of the gren. 1577 Vau- 
trouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 146 But let us suffer the law 
and the promise to encounter together. . 2601 Holland 
Pliny II. 544 Astonied at the sight of a monstrous bull let 
loose and ready to incounter him. 1624 Capt. Smith Vir. 
ginia 1. 2 He was provided with a Navy able to incounter 
a Kings power. 2626 Mead in Ellis Orig. Lett.i. 336 III. 
250 The Duke was hotly encountered by the Sailors about 
this day sennight. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 125 They 
challenge, and encounter Breast to Breast. 1781 Gibbon 
Deal. $ F. II. x.txviii. 394 The two kings encountered each 
other in single combat. 2792 Burke Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 
VII. 90 Enemies very different from those she has hitherto 
had to encounter. 2851 Creasy Decis. Battles (1864) 187 To 
encounter Varus’s army in a pitched battle. •» 

Fb. intr . Const, against, usually with. Obs. 
1530 Wolsey in Cavendish Life (1825) I. 324 Against 
whom the King was constrained to encounter in his royal 
person. xS $5 Eden Decades IV. hid. n, 1. (Arb.) 107 En- 
countering with them, he was repulsed with shame and 
damage. 1684 Contempt. State of Man 1. {1699) 109 That 
dreadful day wherein the Army of Vengeance . . are to en- 
counter with the Army of Sin. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. 
Arckit. 18 The single Enemies I have to encounter with. 

F 2. trans. To go counter to, oppose, thwart ; to 
contest, dispute. Also absol. Obs. 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Rom. 17 But some one 
will againe encounter and saye. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Deut. vi. 32 When they withstand God and incounter his 
Word. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxiii. (Arb.) 276 
Nothing is so vnpleasant to a man, as to be encountred in 
his chiefe affection.^ 1638 Penit. Conf. vi. (1657) 99 Saint 
Augustine incountring that opinion. .rea«oneth thus. 1677 
Half. Prim. Ofig. Man. 79 From the intrinsecal nature of 
the things that encounter the possibility of an eternal suc- 
cessive duration in them. 1786 Burke Art.. agst. JV. 
Hastings Wks. XII. 144 The evidence of this man, not 
having been encountered at the time. 

F b. intr. Const, with. . Obs. 

x677-8 Marvell Corr. No. 340 Wks. 1872-5 II. 604 Lest 
I should happen to incounter with our proceedings. 

4 3. trans. To be placed opposite, or in opposite 
directions, to (each other). Obs. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry vi. v. (x66o) 405 She beareth . . three 
Swords barwayes proper, the middlemost encountring the 
other two. ' * 

+ b. intr. Const, with. Obs. 

1659 Leak Watcr-suhs. 34 There are Pins AE, incountr- 
ing with Pins which are in P H, 

4. To meet, fall in with (a person or thing), 
esp. casually. Sometimes absol Also fig. 

1520 C ax ton’s Chron. Eng. m. 26/1 Pompei and he en- 
countred togyder. 1528 Foxe Let. to Gardiner 12 May in 
.N. Pocock Rec. Reform. (1870) I. 141 Encountering Mr. 
Silvester Darius in the same place, who then was sent 
from the king’s highness.. into Spayne. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. 
World ii. 395 Two men should incounter him by Rahel’s 
Sepulchre. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (17691 56 Some rare 
things In stam.pl to be enconntTed amongst the collections 
of the curious. 1776 Johnson in Boswell (x 3 x 6 ) III-' § 49 


The most extraordinary young man that has encountered 
my knowledge. 2822 Byron Werner 1. i. 322 We never 
met before, and never . .may again encounter. 1860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. § 8. 57, I encountered a considerable stream 
rushing across it [the glacier]. 1875 Hamerton Iniell. Life 
m. iii. 91 He knew the dictionary meaning of every word 
he encountered. < 

F b. intr. Const, with. Obs. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v. jpo A Christian Amaronite, who 
accidently encountred with vs.‘ 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
1. 142 It would be difficult to quote twenty lines in Mr. 
Bayes but we should encounter with the Roman Empire. 
1^67 Babler I. 67 xv. Some how or other my eye encountered 
with Miss Maria’s at the end of this speech. 

5. To meet with, experience (difficulties, opposi- 
tion, etc.). Also with notion of 1 : To face reso- 
lutely. 

18x4 D’Israeli Quarrels A nth. (1867) 33 6 The Royal 
Society, .encountered fierce hostilities. X844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India III. 68 Disease was not, however, the only 
enemy whlch the British had to encounter. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. iii. § 5 (1882) 141 From the Church he [Henry 
III] encountered as resolute an opposition. 

F b. intr. Const, with. Obs. ' 

1581 A Pol. Pr. Orange in Pheitix (1721) I. 450 If. . I had 
not incounter'd with the Hatred of the Spanish Nation. 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 14 They had not any 
Difficulties of Water to encounter with. 

F 6 . To go to meet. Also Jig. Obs . 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. m. J. 84, I will encounter dark- 
nesse as a bride And hugge it in mine armes. x6xx — 
Cyiitb. 1. Hi. 32 At the sixt houre of Mome, at Noone, at 
Midnight, T’ encounter me with Orisons. 
^Bombastically used for: To go to, approach 
(nonce-use''. 

x6ox Shaks. Twcl. N. m. i. 82 Will you incounter the 
house. 

F 7. To accost, address. Obs. 

2579 Lvl \ Euphucs (Arb.) 36 With .. smiling face .. en- 
countered him on this manner. 1590 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 25 Isabel. . incountred him thus. Gentle sir, etc. 

F Encou’nter, adv. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. OF. en- 
contre against.] Opposite, contrary; —Counter 
adv. 

1660 Hist. Indep, 82 The rogue of all the Kingdom ran 
directly encounter to their designs. 

F Encou’nterable, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. En- 
counter sb. + -able : cf. profitable .] ? Ready for 
encounters. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 346 Whiche time, I woulde I 
had spent,.. in the extolling of your. .encounterable vali- 
auntnesse. 

F Encoirnterer. Obs. Also 6 enconterer. 
[f. Encounter v. + -er.] One who or that which 
encounters ; an adversary, opponent. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxix. 206 They . . rode close 
togyder in good aray . . but they founde no encounterers. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie xir. xxv. (Arb.) 310 In another 
respect arte is as it were an encountrer and contrary to 
nature. cx6xx Chapman Iliad xx. 251 The earth did groan 
With feet of proud encounterers. 1656 H. More Ant id. 

A th . 11. x. (17 12) 70 The Lion, .will strike such a stroke with 
his tail, that he will break the back of his Encounterer with it, 
b. One who meets (another) half-way ; a 4 for- 
ward’ person, coquette, rare— 1 . 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. iv. v. 58 Oh these encounterers so 
glib of tongue. 

Encountering, vbl. sb. [f. Encounter v. 

+ -ing k] The action of the vb. Encounter. 

1485 Caxton Trevisa’s Higrleit m. vi. 162 a In the en- 
encountrynge & fightynge Brutus . . and Aruns . . slowgh 
eyther other. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlviii. 69 And 
dyuers encountrynges was bytwene them. 1581 Apcl. Pr. 
Orange in Phcnix (1721) I. 450 That the Race of Ja man’s] 
life be. .prosperous without, .any wicked incountring. x6xo 
Guillim Heraldry 11. v. 50 By reason of the opposition 
and encountering of some other current. 1623 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 126 So many shadows 
cast out and caused by the encountring of these superiour 
celestial bodies. 1704 Swift T. Tub Author’s Apol., The 
accidental encountering. of a single thought. 

Encountering’Cenkcurntarirj), ppl. a. [f. En- 
counter v. + -ing^J That encounters. 

1586 Marlowe jst Pt . Tamburl. 11. vl ig Let ns put on 
our meet encountering minds. 1626 G. Sandys Ovias Met. 
xi. 219 Keepe the bankes that lead Along th’ incountring 
Current to his head. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 220 Millions of 
fierce encountring Angels fought. 1738 Glover Leonidas 
v. 350 Betwixt th’ encountring chiefs. 1856 Bryant Pectus, 

IV inter Piece 119 The encountering winds shall oft Muster 
their wrath again. 

T EncoU'ntery. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 incoun- 
trie. [ad. OF. encontrec a meeting, f. encontrer 
Encounter vi] The shock of attack or encounter. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. Ded.^To him whose frequent 
vse of mightye incountrie and terrible shocke of shield and 
launce, is familier in court. 

F EnCOUHtrance. Obs. rare— 1 . In o in- 
countraunce. [f. Encounter v. + -ance.] = En- 
countering vbl. sb. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 94 Great semblaunce And shew 
of loue made at incoun traunce. 

F Encon rage, sb. Obs. rare— . [f. next.] = 
Encouragement. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VI II , c. 23 § 2 To the great ammaoon 
and encourage of thoffendours. 

Encourage (enko-reclj), V. Forms : a. 5 en- 
corage, 6- encourage. 0. 7 incorage (incur- 
rage), 7-S incourage, [ad. OF. encoragiir, Fr. 
eiuourager, f. cn ; sceEs- 1 ) + ccrage'. seeCour.AGE,] 



ENCOURAGEMENT, 
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1. i rans. To inspire with courage, animate, inspirit. 

a- 1490 Caxton Eneydos (1SS9) 31 They were, .gretlyen- 

coraged wyth good e hope. 01593 H. Smith Serin. (1637) 
404 God would have Joshua encouraged with all the en- 
couragement that may be. 01649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Skiamachia Wks. (1711)203 By encouraging those, '"who for 
. .their own interest pretend religion. 1722 De Foe, Plague 
(1754) 6 That which encourag’d them' was, that the City was 
health}’. 1847 Emerson Kefir. Men, Napoleon wks. (Bohn) 
I. 376 Whatever appeals to the imagination .. wonderfully 
encourages and liberates us. . • ' 

R. 2551 Robinson tr. More's Utofi. (Arb.' 16 This verely 
is r y* chiefTe cause, y al hath incouraged me. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cotter 71 Prayers . . that the God of power and 
goodness, would incourage your hearts. * 7*3 Stef.le 
Guardian No. 24 f 2 Jack was incouraged at this success. 

2. Const, to with sb. as obj. or with inf. 

a. To inspire with courage sufficient for any 
undertaking; to embolden, make confident. 

• a* *553 Eden Treat . Newe Ind . (Arb.) 5 Yat they mighte 
. .bee encouraged to do the like. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11.' 
xxvii. 158 Presumeth on his force, .which encourages him to 
commit the same again. 1785 Cowper Lett. 9 Nov., John 
Gilpin.. first encouraged you .to write. 18Z4 Miss Merrier 
Ether, xxxv, I feel encouraged to the liberty 1 am going to 
take, by the kindness you showed me. 18S0 Mrs. Forrester 
Key V. I. 31 Encourage yourself to say these things now 
you are in Paris. 

ft . 1538 Starkey England 153 The wych thyng un- 
dowtydly wold incorage basse stomakys to endevur them- 
selfys dylvgently. 1641 Prynne _ A nt ip. 3 Ded., To the 
which I have beene the more incouraged by a Divine 
Providence. 1743 Tindal Rafiin's Hist. Eng. II. xvn. 53 
Incouraged the Protestants to stand upon their defence. 

b. To incite, induce, instigate ; in weaker sense, 
to recommend, advise. 

1483 Caxton Cato G j b, They encorage somme persone to 
do euyl. 1612 Sir R. Dudley in Fortcsc. Papers 7 note. 
To incurrage his Highnes to undertake a matter of that 
consequence. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 201 Water him, 
and . . Encourage him to thirst again, with Bran. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 44 We are not encouraging indi- 
viduals to make right or wrong for themselves. 

t-C. ellipt. To encourage to come, to invite. 
Obs. rare. 


1728 T. Sheridan Pcrsius vi. (1739) 86 Ennius. . [was] 
encouraged to Rome by Cato the Quarstor. 

3. To stimulate (persons or personal efforts) by 
assistance, reward, or expressions of favour or 
approval ; to countenance, patronize ; also, in bad 
sense, to abet. 

1668 Hale PrcJ. Relic's Abridgment 9 A Book published 
..not to abate their [Students’J Industry, but to incourage it. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xi. I. 38 No woman 
dares.. encourage two lovers at a time. 1777 Sheridan 
ScJi. Scand. iv. i, Paying them [tradesmen] is only en- 
couraging them. 1857 Buckle Civilis. I. xi. 629 Why should 
we call upon government to encourage those who write our 
books ? 1866 Rogers Agric . fy Pr. I. xxvi. 642 The bailiffs 
were allowed to encourage venturous boys in bringing young 
birds for purposes of training. 1876 Green Short. Hist, vi 
§ 3 (1882) 293 Among the group who encouraged the press of 
Caxton [was] .. Richard, Dulsp of Gloucester. 

b. To allow or promote the continuance or 
development of (a natural growth, an industry’, a 
sentiment, etc.) ; to cherish, foster. 

1677 Yarranton Engl. Tmfirov. 63 Ifthe Iron Manufacture 
be not incouraged. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer 1. v. 
Hum ! I have encouraged a pimple here too. 1788 V. Knox 
Winter Even . I. iii. 31 Books of controversy . . are less en- 
couraged. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xviii. 184 Sunshine 
.. encouraged a perceptible growth of flowering plants. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola n. xxiii, [He] grasped at a thought 
more actively cruel than any he had ever encouraged 
before. 

4. nonce-use . a. Humorously : To put spirit 
into (liquor), b. To make up for, compensate for. 

1628 Hobbes Tltucyd. {1822) 71 Encouraging their want of 
knowledge with store of men. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 
v._ § 48, 87'Erasmus . . sometimes incouraged his faint Ale 
with the mixture. 


Encouragement (enktj'redjment). Also 6-8 
incouragement. [a. F. encouragement : see prec. 
and -31 ent. J The action or process of encouraging, 
the fact of being encouraged (see senses of the 
vb.) ; concr. a fact or circumstance which serves 
to encourage. 

1568 Grafton Citron . II. 257 King Edward purposyng a 
lyke encouragement of noble and worthie kni glues, 1598 
J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 243 For his more in- 
couragement viewing in his mistris countenance, no cloudes 
of discontent. 2638 Ld. Goring in Hamilton Pafiers (28 So) 
65 What encouragement whatever those ill affected with 
you may gather. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Imfirov. 62 To 
the Incouragement of the Iron, and Iron Manufactures. 
1700 Wallis in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 319 This riding- 
master went hence, finding little or no encouragement, of 
any desirous to leant. 1711 Siiattf-sb. Charac. (1737) II. 
324 Inward deformity growing greater, by the incourage- 
ment of unnatural affection. 1748 Anson J ’ey. (ed. 4) Introd., 
Such employments could not long be wanting, if due in- 
couragement were given to them. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
vi. The wooer had begun to hold the refusal of the damsel 
as somewhat capricious, .after the degree of encouragement 
which, in his opinion, she had afforded. X875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 21 V, i 85 [Plato] gives no encouragement to individual 
enthusiasm. 1883 LatvRefi. Queen B. XI. 569111c object 
of the society being the encouragement of saving. 

. Encourager (enkoTvd^i). [f. Encourage v . 
■M.’n.j He who or that which encourages. 

1562 Bp. Hooper {title'. An Apologyeagainste the Report 
that he should lie a Mnmtainer and Encorager of suchc as 
cursed the Qnencs Highnes. 1563 Foxr. A .4- HI. 1x596) 72/2 


To which notable thing and great force of faith, Mauritius 
htmselfe was a great incounmer. 1607 Topsell Serpents 
(1658) 592 My worshipful good friend, and dayly encourager 
unto all good labours. *738 Daily Post 17 Aug. llary-le - 
Bonne Gardens , Mr. Gough begs leave . . to return the en- 
couragers of his Musical Entertainment thanks. 1777 
Watson Philip II (1839) 125 They were considered as 
fomenters of the tumults, and encouragers of heresy. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit, India III. 209 He was an encourager 
of letters and the arts. 

Encouxaging, vbl. sb. [f. Encourage v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Encourage. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 539 That I 
may have a longing to [the true good things] through 
thine encouraging. 1637 Decree Star Chant b. _§ 11 m 
Milton A reop., For the .. incouraging of Printers in their 
honest, .endeauours. 1658 Whole Duty Man i. § 22 (1687) 
4 To the incouraging of us in sins. 

Encouraging (enkc-redjiq), pfl. a. [f. En- 
couraged. + -ING ] That encourages or tends to 
encourage. 

1663 Earl Lauderd. in L. Papers (1 884) 1 . 376 The Bishop 
. . hath written a brave incouraging Epistle to our Chan- 
cellor. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 29 The 
choice of Mr. John Stables .. was by no means .. an en- 
couraging example to either Service. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. III. 661 He sate down, .to write a kind and encourag- 
ing letter to the unfortunate general. 

Hence Encouragingly adv., in an encouraging 
manner. 

1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. iv. 332 Those about him 
speak encouragingly to him. X741 Richardson Pamela II. 
170 How encouragingly kind was all this ! 1856 Kane 

Arct. Expl, I. xiv. 164 We talked encouragingly of spring 
hopes. 

EllCOVer, incover (en-, inkzrvoj), v. rare. 
[f. En- 1 , In- + Cover #.] trans. To cover com- 
pletely ; lo enclose and cover. Hence Enco*ver- 
ed, Enco*vering///. adjs. 

3520-30 Skelton Garl. Laur. 1164 Slimy snails Encoverde 
over with gold of tissew fine. 1596 R. L. Diella , The gold 
encoverd booke. 2851 D. Wilson Prehist. Ann. ScotL 
(1863) I. 117 The incovering mound is about .. forty-four 
feet in diameter. 

Eneowl, Encraal : see En- pref 1 
En cradle (enkr/ I *d , I), v , Also 7 incradle, 
[f. En- 1 + Cradle.] trans. To lay in a cradle. 

2506 Spenser Hymne Heavenly Lave 225 Where he en- 
craaled was In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay. 2655 
Fuller Church Hist. 1. iv. 213 Three Child-Constanrines 
encradled. x66a — Worthies , Line. 11. 165 Though there 
incradled. 

fEncrain. Obs~° 

1731-36^ Bailey vol. II, Encrain [with Horsemen], a horse 
that is wither wrung or one that is spoilt in the withers. 

i Encra-mpish, -ise, v. Ohs. rare. ff. En-1 + 
Cramp a. + -ish, after words like impoverish .] 
trans. To cramp, hamper. Hence Encra-mpised 
ppl. a., cramped, distorted. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode II. (1869) 10S I hatte Peresce, 
J?e goutous, he encrampised, J>c boistous, \>e maymed. 1523 
Skelton Garl. Laurel 15 Encraumpysshed so sore was 
my conceyte. 

t Encra’SS, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. F. encrassc-r , 
f. en- (see En- 1 ) + crassc thick. Crass ; cf. lateL. 
incrassarc .] intr. To thicken ; to become thick. 

*575.Turberv. Falconrie 241 The . . moysture of the head 
distilling from aboue, vpon those breathing partes, and 
there encrassed. .breede difhcultie of breathing. 

Encratism (cnkxatiz’m). [f. Gr. lyupar-ijs^ ■ 
-ism.] The doctrinal system and practice of the 
Encratites. 

1885 G. Salmon Hist. Introd. N. T. xi. 240 Several of the 
Gnostic sects had in common this feature of Encratism.. 
the rejection, .of marriage, of flesh meat/ and of wine. 

Encratite (emkrataith Chiefly in pi. [ad. 
late L. cncratita, late Gr. tynparfr-qs (Hippolytus), 
f. ly/:paT-T]s continent + -ittjs : see -Ite.] One of 
those early Christian heretics (chiefly Gnostic) 
that ^ abstained from flesh, from wine, and from 
marriage. Also attnb. 

X587 T. Rogers 39 Art. (2621) 295 The Encratites. .use no 
wine at alb 3702 Echaud Eccl. Hist. (1710) 500 Justin’s 
scholar, Tatian . . formed a new sect called by the name of 
Encratites, or Continents. 1883 Ch. Q . Rev. XV. 394 By 
Encratites and Marcionites intoxicating liquorswould have 
been denounced with as much fervour as by Dr. Kerr, 1885 
G. Salmon // 1 st. Introd. N, T. 241 The principal apocry- 
pha! Acts of the Apostles proceeded from men of Encratite 
views. 

+ Encre% v. Obs. rare— x . [app. a corrupt form 
of cncrcse. Increase.] ?To grow, thrive. 

1:1420 Pa Had. on Husb. xti. 66 Wei wot this tree Encre in 
litel moiste and places hie. 

Encrease, -crece, -crees(e, -cresce, -cres(e, 
-cress(e, obs. forms of Increase. 

+ Encre’dit, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. En- + Credit.] 
To gain credit for (a person). In quot. rejl. 

1642 Rogers Naautan 436 Thinking to cp credit and in- 
gratiate themselves into their affections. 

Encrely, var. of Enkerly a., Obs. Sc. 
Encrimson(enkri*mz3n),^. Also 9 in-, [f. En- 
+ Crimson.] trans. To make or dye crimson. 

*773 J* Ross Fratricide 1. 528 Lips encrimson’d o’er With 
vestal modesty ! 2882 Farrar harly Chr. II. 215 Steps 
cncrimsoned by the uncleansed pools of gorr. 
Encrimsoned (cnkri’mzend), ppl. a. [f. prec. 


EKCKOACH. 

-+ -ED 1 .] Dyed crimson ; red like crimson. Also 
fg. 

1597 Shaks. Loved s Contpl. xxix, In bloodlesse white, and 
the encrimson’d mood. 1824 Month. Mag. LVI 1 I. 144 
Grasping this incrimsoned steel. 1839 Poe House 0/ Usher 
Wks. 1864 I. 294 Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made 
their way through the tmlissed panes. 3882 Farrar Early 
Chr. I. 10 Bands of gladiators, .hacked each other to pieces 
on the encrimsoned sand. 

Encrinal (e’nkrinal), a. Gcol. [f. Encrin-us 

+ -AL.] — EnCRINITAL. 

3845 in Proc. Bcrzu. Nat. Club II. xii. 159 - The blue 
encrinal limestone so abundant at HoljTsland. 2858GCIKIE 
Hist. Boulder xi. 205 The rock with its included encrinal 
stems and shells. 

Encrinic .(enkrrnik), a. Geol. [f. Enckin-US 
+ -IC.] = Encrinital. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Encrinital (enkrinarlal), a. Geol. [f. En- 

CRINITE + -AL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to, .or having the character 
of, Encrinites. 

1847 Anstf.d A nc. World via. 177 Living chiefly on the 
crabs, lobsters, and shell-fish ; or on the encrinital animals. 
2875 Croll Climate «$• T. xviii. 298 Encrinital fragments in 
the greatest abundance. 

2 . Containing Encrinites. 

1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. Grot. xiv. 245 The frequent 
synonym of* encrinal * or f encrinital limestone \ 

Encrinite (enkrinait). Zoo/, arid Geol. [f. En- 
crin-US + -iTE.] A fossil crinoid ; formerly some- 
times extended to crinoids generally. 

2808 Parkinson Organ. Rem. II. 153 (in Rees). 18x9 
Rees Cycl., Encrinites, a kind of columnar extraneous 
or organized fossil. 1835 Kirby Hob. <5- Inst. Anitu. II. 
xiii. 10 A tribe of plant-Uke animals . . which, from a sup- 
posed resemblance . . to the blossom of a liliaceous plant have 
been denominated Encrinites. X854 F. Bakeweli. Gcol. 30 
The prevailing characteristic fossils being encrinites pnd 
madrepores. _ 1880 Geikie Rhys. Geog. iv. $ 21. 191 A piece 
of limestone is. .made up of the crowded joints 01 the encri- 
nite or stone-lily — a marine animal. 

attrilu 1822 G. Young Geol. Sum. Yorkslt. Coast (1828) 
21 Masses of the encrinite limestone. 1847 E. Forbes in 
Wilson & Geikie Mem. xii. (1861)413, I went to seek out 
the localities for the encrinite heads. 

Encrinitic (enkrinrtik), a. Gcol. [f. Encrin- 
ite + -ic.] Containing fossil Encrinites. 

1863 Cambrian yrul. Sept. 354 The > carbonate shell mar- 
ble of South Wales, and the encrinitic of North Wales. 
3864 in Proc. Ainer. Phil. Soc. IX. 482 The metamorphosis 
of encrinitic limestone. 

Encrinoid (emkrinoid), a . Gcol. [f. Encrin-us 
+ -OID.] Resembling an Encrinite. 

X84X-7X T. R. Jones Anim, Ri>igd.{td. 4) 379 An Encri- 
noid Ecliinoderm in its perfect condition. 

j} Encrinus (e*nkrin£s). Zool. . Also 8 en- 
crinos. [mod.L., f. Gr. h in + Kplvov lily. The 
word was invented by Harenberg (1729) as a name 
for a fossil which two years before he had proposed 
to call a 1 stone lily*.] 

1 . . f A name formerly applied generally to fossil 
crinoids ; = Encrinite (obs.). b. Now the name 
of a particular (extinct) genus of crinoids, the type 
of the family Encnnidte. 

1762 [see 2]. 1 841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
181 To convert an Encrinus into an^animal capable of loco* 
rpotion. 2851 Richardson Geol. yiii. 228 In encrinus, it is 
composed of different-shed circular plates. , 

*t* 2 . Applied to certain extant animals which 
were supposed to resemble the fossil encrinus: 
a. The Pennatula Encrinus of Linnmus — the 
mod. genus Umbellula (class Antliozoa ) sub-king- 
dom Ccelenteratd). b. A crinoid described by 
Ellis as found on the coast of Barbadoes. Obs. 

2762 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LII. 358 As it comes nearest 
to the fossils called encrini..I shall keep to that name, ana 
call it encrinus. 1788 Chambers' Cycl. (Rees), Enervtos. 
2819 Rees Cycl., Encrinus. * 

+ Encrrsp, v. Obs . rare. [f. En- + Crisp ; cf. 
late L. inerispdre. ] trans. To curl (hair or wool) 
tightly or crisply. Hence Encri’sped ppl. a. 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Husb. in. 239 Thai shall have soft c en- 
crisped yolle. 2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 289 With hens 
encrispea, yalowe as the golde. 

t Encroa*cli, sb. Obs, rare. . Also 7 incroch. 
[f. Encroach vJ) Encroachment; gradual ap- 
proach. 

2622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. (2632) 1000 The further 
incroch’ of the French. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (2676) 09 
The insensible encroach of age is no where so soon dis- 
covered. ix 27 x 6 South 22 Serin. (1717) IV. 393 Grew into 
it by insensible Encroaches. 

Encroach (enkr^wtj), V. Forms: a. 4-7 on- 
crocli(e, (6 engroche), 6— encroach, /h 5-7 
incroch(e, 6 incroatch, (ingrocho), 6-8 in- 
croach. [a. OF. encrochier to seize, also ff-J' 
and intr . to perch, fasten upon, f. en- (see En-) 
+ croc hook.] 

+ 1 . trans. To seize, acquire wrongfully (propert) 
ot privilege). Also absol. Obs. 

a* 'la 2400 Morte A rth. 2036 The renkez. . Encrochede nlie 
Cristvndome be craftes of arnies. 2494 Taiwan, vh. ccxxx. 
262 He wolde haue encroched thjmgcs appcriaynyncc to ^ 
Crowne of Kraunce.. 2523 Fitziierb. Surv. Prof* I make 
this boke. . to thentent that the lordes. .shuld nat . .nauc thesr 
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landes lost nor imbeselde nor encroched by one from an- 
other. a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) 3 6 4 Base-bom 

honours which they have encroached from men. 3605 
Verstegan Dec. I tit ell. <1634) 115 The J5 coltish men., did 
lastly encroach unto themselves a Kingdome. 1606 G. 
W[oodcockfJ tr. Hist. Ivstine H h 6 a The tribute which 
Iustinius had couetously enchroched. 

p. a 1528 Skelton Death' Edw. IV, 51 And more euer 
to incroche redy was I bent, c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng . 
Hist. I. 65 Ingroching bootje echewhere plentifullie. 
1587 Myrr./or Mag., B retinas iv, Hee warned me I should 
not seeke t'incroatcn That was not mine. 

•fb: Law. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 135 b, A Kent is said to be en- 
croched, when the Lord by distresse or otherwise compells 
the tenant to pay more rent than he ought. 

f C. In good or neutral sense : To obtain, gain. 
Obs . rare. 

£■1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1 1 16 Delyt J> at his come en- 
croched. Ibid. C. 18 For J?ay schal comfort encroche in 
kybes ful mony. 

2 . intr. To trench or intrude usurping])' {csj. by 
insidious or gradual advances) on the territory, 
rights, or accustomed sphere of action of others. 
Also trails f and Jig. of things: To make gradual 
inroads on, extend (its) boundaries at the expense 
of, something else. Const, on, upon (the territory, 
rights, etc. invaded, or the person whose rights are 
infringed) ; also simply. 

a . f *534 tr * Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 137 Bie littcll 
ahd littell^ngroched on the sowthe partes of the lie. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy.{tZio) III. 423 See you that you suffer him not 
to encroch vpon you. 1713 Steei.e Englishvt. No. 29. 185, 

I shall not encroach upon your Time. 1791 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. § 357 The sea encroached upon these cliffs. 1855 
Macaulay H ist. Eng. III. 260 Restraining both churches 
. .from encroaching on the functions of the civil magistrate. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V.116 He .who encroaches shall 
p ay. twofold the price of the injury. 

p. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 355 b, He woulde not suffer 
his libertines to incroche vpon his possessions. 3660 R. Coke 
Pozvcr <5* Subj. 136 Laws made by the Kings of this realm 
did never incroach upon the ghostly power which our 
Saviour by divine positive institution left only to his Church. 
3794 G. Adams Nat. <$* Exp. Philos. IV. xliv. 201 The 
nucleus of a spot . . often changes its figure, by umbra in- 
croaching irregularly upon it. 

fb. traits. To impose (an unfair burden or 
condition) Obs. rare ~ 1 . (Doubtful : perh. 

what is used adverbially.) 

3548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 244 What wil they not en- 
croche vpon you? 

3 . intr. To advance, intrude beyond natural or 
conventional limits, f b. rejl. in same sense 
(obs. rare). 

~ *555 Fardle Facions App. 323 When the coueltous manne 
will encroche beyonde his boundes. 3599 T.MCoufet] 
Silkwormcs 48 Lest heate by stealth encroch it selfe too 
soone. 3638 Bolton Floras 111. v. 381 Lucius Sulla., 
shoved the Enemie backe . . from encroaching any farther. 
1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 214 Those that falsly venture 
to encroach. Where Nature has deny’d them all Approach. 
1830 M. Donovan Dour. Econ. I. 3 A state which en- 
croaches beyond the boundaries of sleep. [See also En- 
croaching///. a .] 

C. trans. To encroach upon. 

3578 Lyte Dodoens 660 This [Bramble] taketh roote easily 
. . incroching grounde with the toppes of his branches. 
Ibid. 648 It incrocheth and winneth more ground. 

+ 4 . intr. To get oneself connected with. Obs. rare. 
1579 Gosson Apol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 73 Penelopes suters 
. . were glad to encroche with some of her maides. 

Encroacher (enkrpu-tfoi). [f. Encroach r/.+ 
-er.] One who encroaches {on). 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 491 Why is Haddon 
accused . . as an encrocher upon other, mens possessions ? 
1689 R. Wright Benefice i6,I am a bold Incroacher on the 
Gods, And steal their Free-hold. 1720 Swift R.un upon 
Bankers Wks. 3755 IV. 1. 22 The bold encroachers on the 
deep. 174a Richardson Patncla III. 31, 1 would not for 
the World be thought an Incroacher. 1861 Sat. Rev. 22 
J une, Those irregular encroachers who border and trespass 
on the domain of history. 

+ Encroa’ching, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Encroach v. 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Encroach. 

3539 Taverner Card. Wysed. i< 40 a, By thy incrochyng of 
other mens realms, a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes ir. . 
xxix, (1640) 344 Murder is a sinne . . wronging God ex- 
treamely in presumptuous incroching upon his prerogative. 
1643 Prynne Soz’. Power Pari. hi. 36 The encroaching of 
the said royall power to them. 

Encroaching* (enkrffu-tjig), ppl. a. [f. En- 
croach v. + -ING 2 .] That encroaches. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. j. 96 The House of Yorke 
thrust from the Crowne, By lofty proud incroaching tyranny. 
3649 Milton Eikon. xi. (3851) 426 It concern’d them first to 
sue out their Livery from the unjust wardshipof his encroach- 
ing Prerogative. 374* Richardson Pamela IV. 50 Ladies 
in your Way, are often like incroaching Subjects. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856)2500^ nobly-strengthened 
little craft rose up upon the encroaching floes bodily. 1873 
Symonds- Grk. Poets i . 26 The cold encroaching policy of 
Sparta. * . * 

Encroachingly (enkrJu-tjiijli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an encroaching manner. 

38*2 Month. Mag. LIV. 592 Whether Bodmer availed 
himself of Wieland's pen too encroachingly. 

Encroachment (enkrffu'tjment). Also 7-S 
in-, [f. Encroach v. + -ment : in AF. (1437) 
crochement.] The action of encroaching, in various 
senses ; spec, in Lazo (see quot. 1613). 


. *5*3 Fitzherd. Snrv. 15 But and there shalbe made any new 
mcrochmentes or intaclcis inclosed or taken in out of the 
commens. 2556 J. Heywood Spider <$• F. xxi. 49 Ye thus. . 
Usurpe on vs by meane of encrochement. 1613 R. C. 
Table A l pit. (ed. 3), Encrochmcnt , when the Lord hath 
gotten and seised of more rent or seruices of his tenant then 
of right is due. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. I. iii, "8 The 
people, .being ready with open armes to receive the encroach- 
ments of Error. 1667 Milton P. L. xh. 72 But this Usurper 
his encroachment proud Stayes not on Man. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm . III. in Encroachment of jurisdiction, or 
calling one coram non judice, to answer in a court that has 
no legal cognizance of the cause. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• 
E*p. Philos. IV, xliv. 201 By these mcroachments the nu- 
cleus of a spot is divided into two or more nuclei. 1830 H. 
Rogers Ess. (1850) II. iv. 199 We .. find the Latin element 
making undue encroachments. 187B Bosw. Smith Carthage 
433 The intervening strip of land, narrower now than then 
owing to the encroachment of the waves. 

Enerochet: see En- prcfL 1 a. 

Encrown (enkraivn', v. Also 6 encroun. 
[f. En- 1 + Crown sb.] 

1 . trans . To put a crown on (any one) ; to crown. 
348 6Bk. St. .Albans, Her. Aja, Aungelis encrowned full 
hye with precious stones. 1843 T. J. Ouseley Eng. Melo- 
dies 49 Whilst Flowers en-crown thy Fairy head. 1854 
Bailey Feslus (ed. 5) 530 Encrowned with peaks of quiver- 
ing fire. 1884 Sword if- Trowel Feb. 63 Our fathers were 
wont to encrown themselves with a tasselled triangle. 

. d 4 2 . ? To mark or stamp with the figure of a 
crown. Obs. 

1538 Leland I tin. V. no. And one Quene Elenor was 
buried . . under a flat Stone of Marble with an Image of 
plaine Plate of Brasse encrounid. 
t Encrow'nnient. Obs. rare- 1 . In 4 en- 
corownment. [f. Encrown v. + -ment.] The 
action or ceremony of encrowning ; coronation. 

? a 3400 Morte Arth. 4198 Encorownmentes of kynges 
enoynttede. 

f Encru’elize, V. Obs. rare — [f. En- 1 * 
Cruel + -ize.] trails. To make cruel or savage. 

1654 Cokaine Dianea iv. 344 Those minds, which, en- 
cruehzed, had not distinction to know their madnesse. 

Encrust, incrust (en-, irtkrzz-st), v. [Prob. 
of twofold formation: (1) ad. Fr. incrust-er or 
It. incnistare (used in sense 1), ad. L. in crust are, 
f. in upon + crusta Crust. (2) f. En- 1 , In- + 
Crust, or ad. Fr. encro filer (in 16th c. encrouster) 
of equivalent formation. The en - and in - forms 
are both in common use, without any differentia- 
tion of sense ; the Dictionaries mostly favour in- 
crust, but encrust appears to be the more frequent 
in actual use.] 

1 . trans. To ornament (a surface) by overlaying 
it with a crust of precious material. Also To 
cncntst into. 

a. 1776 Gibbon Dccl. p F. I. xii. 262 The outside of the 
edifice was encrusted with marble. 182s Bro. Jonathan I. 
142 As if the whole tree were encrusted with molten 
jewellery, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 196 A. staircase 
encrusted with jasper. 1875 Fortnum Maiolica xi. ioi The • 
painted and incised bacini, which are encrusted into her 
church towers. 

p. 1643 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 35 The church of the 
Jesuits is.. a glorious fabric without and within, wholly in- 
crusted with marble. 2781 Gibbon Deck <5- /s ill. liii. 295 
The walls were incrusted with marbles of various colours. 
1885 Stone Chr. be/. Christ 44 Vases incrusted with 
diamonds and lapis lazuli. 

2 . To cover with a crust or thin coating {e.g. of 
rust, sedimentary deposits, etc.). Also of scales, 
shellfish, etc. : To form a emst or hard coating on 
(a surface). 

a. *174 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 313 In those dreary 
countries, the instruments., that are kept in the pocket.'. are 
quickly encrusted. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. £35 He now was 
encrusted with one scab over every part of his face and body. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 482 Scales encrusting the 
soft part of the’dorsal and anal fins. 1854 F. Bakewell Gcol. 
87 Sulphur is found . . encrusting the sides in considerable 
quantities. 3878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 433 The blocks of 
masonry . . are now encrusted by shell fish and sea weeds. 

- 0- *733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 73 Let Jove incrust Swords, 
pikes, and guns, with everlasting rust. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters II. 23 Such.. waters, .incrust vessels in which they 
are contained. 2863 Fr. Kemble Resxjl. Georgia 23 Their 
bare feet being literally incrusted with'dirt. 

b. fis- 

-a« *806 Southey Lelt.{ 1856) I. 359 Some rejected Christ as 
unfit nucleus to -encrust with their fables. 1862. Mill 
Utilit . iii. 42 The simple fact is . . encrusted over with col- 
lateral associations. 

R. 174* Young Nt. Th. 1. 157 How was my heart incrusted 
by the world I 2837 J. H. Newman /Vit-. Serin. III. xvii. 
265 Satan . . may incrust it with his own evil creations. 
3858 Holland Titcomb's Lett', viii. 80 You get habits of 
thought and life that fricrust you. 3873 H. Rogers Orig. 
Bible viii. (1875) 326 Many .languages . . were still so in- 
crusted with barbarism. 

3 . To form into a crust, deposit as a crust. 

1726 Thomson Winter 75 6 The winter snow Incrusted 
hard. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville (1849) 151 It was 
sufficiently incrusted to bear a pedestrian. 

4. a. intr. for rejl. To form itself into a crust, 
b. intr. To form or deposit a crust upon. 

2725 Huxham in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 381 The 
Pustules, .did not incrust yellow. 3754 Ibid. XLIX. 26 This 
chanel of fire, .is covered by the. .lava, which cools and in- 
crusts on its surface. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Chi. 30 A 
mass of unauthorized traditional glosses., had encrusted 
over the Thirty-nine Articles. / 


5 . To shut up, imprison as within a crust, rare, 
a 17x1 Ken Poet. Wks. (1721) IV. 528 Tho’ I should .. In 
Alps of Ice encrusted, freeze. 2830 Sir J. Herschel Stud. 
•Nat. Phil. 79 The statue might be conceived encrusted in 
its marble envelope. 

Encrusted, incrusted (en-, inkwsted), 
ppl. a. [f. Encrust v. + -ed 1 .] In senses of 
the vb. 

1826 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 59 The olive branch in 
one hand, and the encrusted pike in the other. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp.xiixv iii. (2856) 351 Trailing his hind quarters 
over the incrusted snow. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 
121 The first kind, or ‘ incrusted enamels ’is subdivided into 
two classes. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 292 Solid con- 
cretions, .of an organized skeleton and incrusted salts. 

Encrusting, incrasting (en-, inkwstiij), 
ppl. a. [f. Encrust v. + -ino*.] That encrusts. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. Pref, 3 The excellence and 
number of our springs, whether medicinal or incrusting. 
1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 79 Polypary 
incrusting, formed of stolons. 2861 Dickens in All V. 
Round IV. 461, I was content to take a foggy view of the 
Inn through the window's encrusting dirt. 2878 G. INIac- 
donald jP/wn/fij/w v. 81 A kiss cannot reach her through 
the incrusting alabaster. 

Encrustment (enknrstraent). [f. Encrust v. 
+ -'sient.] cQiicr , That which is deposited by the 
action of encrusting j an outer encrusted layer or 
shell. Also Jig. 

x86x Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. I. 561 That rich . . spirit of 
drollery.. penetrating through all enfoldings and rigorous 
encrustments into jhe kernel of the ludicrous. 1876 Black- 
more Cripps II. xiv.yiz The trees .. glistened rather with 
soft moisture than with stiff encrustment. 

Encrystal : see Incrystal. 
t Encul36. Sc. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Accoil, which 
in Sc. form would be *acul)ie .] ? Coaxing. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Tec la 34_Quhene he saw he 
sped nathinge For his enculje or entysing. 
t Encumber, sb. Obs. Forms: 4encumbre, 
©ncumbir, 6 encombre, 7 encomber, encumber. 
Also 6 incomber, incumber, [a. OF. encombre 
= Pr. encombre , It. ingombro late L. incumbrum, 
f. incumbrare : see Encumber v.] The state of 
being encumbered ; concr. an encumbrance, em- 
barrassment, trouble, annoyance. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (2810) 327 With many grete en- 
cumbre of in hard stoure. 1546 Gardiner Decl. Artie. 
Joye 43 Saynt Austen, .auoydinge thencombre of these sub- 
tyll heretiques. 1557 North tr. Guevara* s Diall of Princes 
(1582) 422 b Why they should suffer so many incombers, 
hroiles, and troubles as they do. a s6x8 Raleigh To P. 
Henry in Rem. (2662) 252 The greater [ship] is slow; un- 
maniable, and ever full of encumber, c 1630 Drumm. of 
Hawth, Poems 10 Sleep . . follow’d with a troope of golden 
Slumbers Thrust from my quiet Brainc all base encumbers. 
364a Howdll For. Trav. v. (Arb.) 28 Too great a number 
ofsuch Friends, is an encomber and may betray him. 

Encumber (enkxrmbai), v. Forms: a. 4-7 
encomber, -bre, (5 encounbre, emcombrc), 
5-8 encumbre, 6- encumber. 0. 6-8 incom- 
ber, incumbre, 7 incombre, incumber. See 
also Accumber. (a* OF. encombre- r to block up, 
obstruct, a Com. Rom. word (Pr. encombrar, It. 
ingombrare) :—late L. incombrdre , f. in in, upon 
+ combmis barricade, obstacle, prob. repr. L. 
cumulus heap. (In Eng. the fig. uses appear 
much earlier than the literal.)] 

1 . trans. To hamper, embarrass (persons, their 
movements, actions, etc.) with a clog or biuden. 
Also of things : To act as a clog or restraint upon. 
Also Jig. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. F 613 Of accidie cometh first, 
that a man is annoyed and encombrid for to do eny good- 
r.eb x6oo Holland Livy xliii. xxiii. 1x69 They marched 
heavily armed and encombered. 1660 Blount Boscobcl 11. 
(1680) 31 He travers’d.. near three hundred (miles). .encom- 
bered with a portmanteau. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. III. 

Iii. 261 The royal camp was encumbered by the luxury of 
the _pal ace. 1843 Bi sch off Woollen Manuf II. 44 There were 
various branches of our trad e^ which jt had been thought 
necessary' to encumber with high duties. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 408 He could not be persuaded to encumber 
his feeble frame with a cuirass. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) 
IV. 407 The study of philosophy’, .may’ encumber him. 

fi. ? x6x* Brinsley Lud. Lit. iii. (1627) 23 Schoolemasters 
wno are incumbred with this inconvenience. _ 2610 Healey 
Epictetus’ Man. (1636) xiii. 17 Lam en esse incombers the 
legg e s» but not the resolution. 2688 in Somers Tracts I. 
306 Such Statutes < . seem to incumber what Papists think 
his Majesty’s Prerogative. 1726 Addison Dial. Medals u. 
She draws back her garment . . that it may' not incumber 
her in her march. 1738 [G. SmithJ Cur. Relat. II. 3*4 
They sold their Commodities , . in order to be less in- 
combert when they should go about to conquer. 

+ 2 . To engage, involve, entangle in. Obs. 

238. Wyclif Wks. (1880) 70 Procurators of be fend to 
encombre [mennus soulisl in synne. CX ^B6 Chaucer 
Prol. 508 And lefte his scheep encombred in the myre. 
a 1662 Heylin Laud 1. 128 To deliver him out of that War 
in which they had incumbred.. him. 01720 Prior Poems 
(J.) Encumbered in the silken string, . 

+ 3 . To cause suffering or inconvenience to. Vos. 

' c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. (:8xo) 254 Jit salle Edward be 
encombred borgh dame Blanche schene. 2481 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. xii. 37 In mannes body whan ony maladye or 
sekenes encombreth hit. 1514 Barclay Cyt. % Uplondyshyt. 
(1847) 51 Sometime these Courtiers them more to incumber 
Slepe all in one chamber. 1563-87 Foxe A. tp M. (1596) 
391/2 Greefes wherwith your mind isdailieincombred. 3605 
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Bacon Adv. Leant, i. vii. § 7 (1873) 56 His mind, .being no 
ways charged or incumbered, either with fears, remorses, or 
scruples. 

tb. Of enemies, etc. : To press hardly upon, 
harass, give trouble to.. Obs. 

. 1413 L YDG.Pi/gr. Soivle 1. L (7859) 3 To what purpoos had 
god formed me for to ben encpmbred.with soo mocfte mes- 
chyef. c 1440 Gcsta Rom. 1. xx*xi. 104 The fleshe, the worlde, 
and the Devil, .encomberithe a man. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. 120 Ye shal be here encombred and assaylled. 1633 P. 
Fletcher in Farr .S’. P. Jas. I (1B48) 197 ‘Much were the 
knights encumbered with these foes. 

*f c. To overcome, master ; said esp. of tempta- 
tions, passions, etc. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P.Pl . B. xix. 223 That ydelnesse encombre 
hym nou^L 1393 Gower Conf. III. 267 The King. .IncOm- 
bred of his lustes blinde The lawe tornith out of kinde. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochas h. v. (1554) 46b, The auoutour-.Thee 
encumbred of very force. 

4. To burden with duties, obligations, or re- 
sponsibilities. 

a 3593 H. Smith / Vks. (1867) II. 355 Martha is sore en- 
cumbered with much serving. 1607 Hieron IVks. I. 336 
It is a burthen to them to bee so employed; they cannot 
abide to be so encombred. t'jSi Burke Sp. Repeal. Mar- 
riage Act X. 137 A man that breeds a family without com- 
petent means of maintenance, encumbers other men with his 
children. 1879 Froude Cxsar xi. 119 Aurelia had objected 
to be encumoered with a stepson. 

5. To burden (a person or an estate) with debts ; 
esp. to charge (an' estate) with a mortgage. [Cf. 
OF. cncombrer to mortgage.] 

a. 1632 Massinger City Madam 1. ii, Such lands . .As are 
not encumbered. 1729 Berkeley Scrm. Whs. 1871 IV. 639 
If you were . . encumbered with debt. 2843 Lever -J. 
Hinton vii. (1878) 46. His large estates, loaded with debt 
and encumbered by mortgage. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xiv. 95 If he make a mortgage 
after having otherwise encumbered the estate. 

/3 . 1677 Yarr anton Engl. Intprov. 8 There being so 
many ways to incumber the Land privately. 1767 . Black- 
stone Comm. II. 313 The nfew occasions and necessities., 
required means to be devised of charging and incumbering 
estates. 

6 . To load, or fill (places, things) with what is 
obstructive or useless ; to block up ; fig. to com- 
plicate, render difficult. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3007 Thorough the breres anoon wente 
I, Wherof encombred was the hay. 1555 Eden Decades 
Jr. Ind. (Arb.) 310 All iorneys incumbered with continuall 
waters. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 38 Seruetto and 
other like .. haue encombred al things with new deceites. 
1777 Priestley Matt. # Sfir. (1782) I. 34, I have not.. en- 
cumbered my doctrine with .. difficulties. ^ 1796 Morse 
Amer. Gcog. I. 129 Copper Mine River . . is encumbered 
with shoals and Tails. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf \\, The ground 
about the pillar was strewed, or rather encumbered, with 
many large fragments of stone. 1868 Milman St. Pauls 472 
Newton’s monument . . adorns or incumbers the Church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. § 2 (1882) 
276 The Statutes of Apparel .. begin at this time to, en- 
cumber the Statute-Book. ■. • J 

f 7. In pa. pple. : Constipated. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C iiij b, When yowre hawke is en- 
combred in the bowillis. 
t 8 . ?To fold (the arms!.. Obs. rare— 1 . 
x6oz Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 174 With Armes encombred thus,' 
or thus, head shake. 

Encumbered (enkrrmbord), ppl. a. [f. En- 
cumber v. *f -ed 1 .] In the senses of the verb: 
Hampered, burdened, etc. Of an estate : Charged 
with a mortgage. 

X784 CowrER task iv. 408 Society grown weary of the 
load, Shakes her incumber d lap, ana casts them out.^ 1847 
Bright Sp. Irel .. 13 Dec., The encumbered condition of 
landed property in Ireland. 1859 Jephson Brittany ii. 9 
Those who travelled in more dignified and encumbered 
style.' 1884 Mackcson & Smith ed. Coote's Law o/Mortg. 
473 The Incumbered Estates Court [West Indies], ‘ 
Enco/mberer. [f. as prec. + -er.] One who 
encumbers. 

. Encumbering (enkzrmbarii)), ppl. a. [f. En- 
cumber v. + -ino : j J That encumbers. . 

1641 Milton Auimadv.{iQ^j) 188 Whosoever .. labours 
to keep such an incumbring surcharge of earthly things. 
*7$5 Southey Joan of Arci. 404 From his belt he took 
1 he encumbering sword. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. 
iv. vii. 319 note, The feeble encumbering pronoun * which*. 
1872 H. Macmillan True Vine vii. 300 These barren, en- 
cumbering branches. 

Hence Encumberingly adv. 
Encnmberment (enkxrmbaiment). Now 
rare. Also incumber moat, [a.* OF. cnccmbrc- 
)ncnt : see Encumber v._ and -ment.] 

1. The action of encumbering ; the state or fact of 
being encumbered. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ch rcn. (iSio) 148 God . .Saucd ham alle 
tymes fro J>er encumberment. a 16x9 Daniel Celle Hist. 
Eng. (1626) 98 Their numbers growing so great, as bred 
many incomberments. 1678 Cuoworth In fell. Syst. 151 
Subjecting him (the Deity! to Sollicitous Encumberment. 
1854 Tail's Mag XXL 454 Escaping from the richencum- 
berment of the metropolitan port. 1877 Daily Ne-tvs 3 Dec. 
6 Droves of cattle . . add to the incumberment of the way. 

f b. Contextually used for : Satanic temptation. 
Obs . , Cf. Encumber v. 3 c. 

CX330 Arih. ff Uteri. 706 It was ..The deucU foule en- 
cumbrcment. 15.. Merlin 645 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 
442 Thorrow the fTccndes Jncombcrment. 

fc. Molestation, disturbance. Obs. 

. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 14 Without Satumus blacke 


encombrement. 1596 SpeNser F. Q. vl viii. 38 To let her 
Sleepe out her fill without encomberment. T 

+ cL Misfortune, mishap. Obs. . \ - 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. 129, I have thorowe Encomberment 
slayne a man, and he is here with me. 
f 2 . concr. Something that encumbers; — En- 
cumbrance. Obs. 

x6 00 Aep. Abbot Exp. Jonah 634 Let us shake off all in- 
cumberments. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr. 29 De- 
vested of those many encumberments of humane inventions 
both false and useless. 1664 — Myst. I nig. iii. S A trouble- 
some and useless incumberment upon Christianity. 

Encumbrance (enkmnbrans). . Forms ; a. 
•4-5 encombraunce, (-beraunce), 4-6 encum- 
braunce, 4-7 encombrance, '7— encumbrance ; 

0. 6 incomb (e)raunce, 6-7 incombrance, (7 
incumberance), 7-9 incumbrance, [a. OF. en- 
combrance, f. encombrer to Encumber ; see -ance.] 

+1. Encumbered state or condition;' trouble, 
molestation, perplexity. Obs. 

£•3334 Guy’JVarw. (A.) 5509 The douke Otous .. His gret 
encumbraunce him telde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 265 
(Wright’s text) Care & encombraunce is comen to vs alle. 
c X430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 2657 So I me drede..To haue 
som grete encomberaunce. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. Ctess 
Richm. (1708) 28 A lyfe voyde of all sorrow and encom- 
brance. 1559 Homilies 1. Fear of Death hi. (1859) 10 3 The 
great encombrance which our spirit hath by this sinful flesh. 
+ b. Satanic temptation : = Encumberment i b. 
c X450 Merlin, Wyte ye well that this is the encombraunce 
of the deuell. 

2. concr. That which encumbers ; a burden, im- 
pediment, ‘dead weight’; a useless’ addition ; in 
stronger sense; an annoyance, trouble. 

1535 St at. 27 Hen. VIII, c. 3 Which.. shall he a great in- 
cumberance to all such the Kinges subieqtes. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. ii. 8 The inconiberaunces are .. so great 
as it would bee Vnpossible for vs to ouercome them if God 
assisted vs not. 1653 Milton Hirelings (1659) 95 To hire 
incumbents or rather incumbrances for life-time. X748 Anson 
Voy. 1. i. (ed. 4) 16 This incumbrance of a convoy gave us 
some uneasiness. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 172 Housekeepers 
will be freed from the intolerable incumbrance of beggars 
at their doors. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat . ii. 35 Malign dis- 
positions and vindictive habits are . . miserable encum- 
brances of the mind. 1851 Mariotti Italy in 1848 iv. 234 
The great mass of volunteers, especially Lombards, were 
looked upon as a mere encumbrance. 1860 Tyndall Glac . 

1. § 27. 196 Divesting my limbs of every encumbrance. 

3 . A person dependent on another for support ; 
esp. in phrase Without encumbrance = * having no 
children ’. 

1742 Fielding Jos. Andreivs iv. ii, I will have no more 
incumbrances brought on us. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
165 § 4. 148 Left the younger sons encumbrances on the 
eldest. 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages iii. 109 The widow 
.. may advertise herself as ‘without incumbrance’, to un- 
dertake any situation. 1865 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov. 10 Coach- 
men, .rarely have children, or, as they say. .incumbrances. 

4 . Law . A burden on property: ‘A claim, lien, 
liability attached to property; as a mortgage, a 
registered judgment, etc.* (Wharton). 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Uses Com. Law 27 These acts are 
collaterall encombrances. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. '§ 269. 
120 He hath this Land without encombrance of Action. 
i6s8 SLtNGSBY Diary (1836) 200 That my ancient and line- 
ally descended estate, might without incumbrance fall upon 
you my elder son. 1770 Junius Lett. xi. 204 You accepted 
the succession with all its encumbrances. 1836 Kent Comm. 
Amer. Law (1873) II. xxxix. 483 If a vendor, knowing of 
an encumbrance upon an estate, etc. 

Encumbrancer (enkzrmbransoi). Law. Also 
in-, [f. Encumbrance - f - eb.] One who has an 
encumbrance or legal claim on an estate. 

1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law viii. 50 
A preferable title to any former purchaser or encumbrancer.- 
1863 Gladstone Financ. Statem. 22 A large body of 
mortgageors, incumbrancers, and life-renters. 

t Encu*mbrancy. Obs. rare - 1 . In 6 in- 
[f. as prec. : see - ancy.] = Encumbrance 4. 

3554 Archxol. XXXIX. 188 The Quenes Ma t,a to dis- 
charge the purchaser of all incumbrauncy. 
t Encumbrous, a. Obs. Forms : n. 4 en- 
coumberous, 4-5 encomb(e)rous(e, 6- encum- 
brous". Also A 4 incombrous.’ . [a. OF. encom - 
bros, i. encombre : see Encumber sb. and -ous.] 
Cumbersome, distressing, troublesome. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 862 Harde langage. .ys encom- 
brouse for to here, e 3392 — Com pi. Venus 42 But ful en- 
coumberous [z nr. encombrous) is }>e vsing. 14x3 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Soiule 11. xliv. (1859) 50 The mooste encomberous 
mejodyc that euer I herde byfore. 1604 Strype Cranmer 
11. iii. iwte. (D.), To avoid many encumorous arguments, 
t Encxrmbry. Obs. rare— 1 : In 6 incombr ye. 
[f. Encumber v. + -y.] = Encumbrance. 

3546 Gardiner. Reel. Artie. Joye 82 b, To make the 
husband amcndcs for that encombrye, ye teach men . . that 
they may haue as lawfully two wyues at ones, as one. 
JDncup : see 'Ey- prefix 1 a. 

Encur, obs. form of Incur. 

Eneurb, Encurse: see En - prefd 3. 

Encurl (cnkfrA), v. Alsoincurl. [f.‘ En-1 + 
Curl.] trans. To twist, twine, interlace. 

1647-8 Herrick Pcefns (1869^ App. Epithal. viii, Like 
.streames which flow Enairlld together. — Hesfer Wk_s. 
(1876)11.253 Be she bald or do’s sheweare Locks incurl’d of 
other haire.' 

EncuraioH, obs. var. Incursion. 


- Encurtain (enknuten, -t’n), it: Forms: 4 
encortin, 6 encurtine, inebrteyn/ in curtain, 
-t-eyii, 7 en-, incourtaine, 7 - encurtain. [a. 
OF. encortiuc-r, cnanirtine-r, f. cn- in 4- cor tine, 
court ine Curtain.] 

1. trans. To surround, or envelop with curtains. 

3393 Gower Conf. I. yx A softe bedde of large space They 

hadde made and encortined ; c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. 
Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 6 To lye in the bed incorteyned wyth 
sylke. 3601 Holland Pliny xix.J, They began at Rome 
to encourtaine their Theatre with such vailes dyed in 
colours. 

2. trans . and fig. To surround as with a curtain ; 
to shroud, veil. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray.SzVZg Drake (1881) 97 Since first these 
clouds his [the sunne’s] face incurtained. cx8oo K. White 
Poet. JVks. (1837)71 Encurtain’d in the main. 1869 SruRcnox 
Trcas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 11 Blessed is the darkness which en- 
curtains my God. 

+ 3. Fortification. (See quot.) Obs. rare -1 . [So 
encor tiner in OF. ; cf. Curtain j£.] 

1598 Florio, Cortinare, to encurtine, to flank or fortifie 
about with a wall. 

Hence EncuTtained ppl. a. 

1595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile lxxxviii, Bright day is 
darkned by incurtaind light. 1606 Chapman M. D'Olhc 
Plays 1873 1. 190 Through the encourtaind windowes . . I 
see light Tapers. 1631 Brathwait Whbnzies, Gamester 40 
At the end of every act, the encurtain’d musique sounds. 
Encushion: see En- pref. 1 1 a. 

-ency, ud. L. - entia , the termination of abstract 
sbs. formed upon pr. pples. (ppl. adjs. or sbs.) in 
- ent - by means of the suffix ~ia (whence Eng. -j' 
in modesty , fallacy , etc. : see -Y, -CY). The L. 
sbs. in - etiiia (like those in -ia generally) denoted 
primarily qualities or states ; but some of them 
came by development ' of sense to be nouns' of 
action or process, and in late L. and in Romanic 
the formation of nouns of action became the normal 
function of the suffix. Consequently the Eng. sbs. 
in -ENCE (which are adaptations of L. types in 
-entia either through Fr. or according to Fr. ana- 
logies) have very frequently the sense of action or 
process, either in addition to, or to the exclusion 
of, that of quality or state. . The sbs. in - cncy , on 
the other hand, being purely English adaptations 
of the Latin types, have properly only the sense 
of quality or state,- and concrete senses thence 
developed. As exemplifying this . difference of use 
between the two’ suffixes,' cf. 'recurrence and cur- 
rency, confluence and fiucncy, residence and pre- 
sidency. When the same word exists in both the 
-cnce and the -ciiy forms, the tendency is (where 
the sense of the. verbal etymon permits) to restrict 
the former to action or process (i.e. to connect its 
meaning rather with that of the vb. than with that 
of the adj.), while the latter is used to express 
quality; cf. coherence and coherency, persistence 
and persistency. In a few instances both forms of 
a word have equally the sense of quality or con- 
dition ; in most of these cases the one or the other 
of the forms has become obsolete or archaic ; 
where they are both in current use, the distinction 
usually is. that -ency has a more distinct reference 
to the sense of the related adj. or sb. in -ent, con- 
sidered as the predicate of some particular subject ; 
cf. for example, ‘sentience is an attribute of 
animals’ with ‘some maintain the sentiency of 
plants See -ANCY. 

Encyclic (ensarklik), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
encyclicus , an altered form (with substitution of 
suffix). of ency clius, a. Gr. lyfivK\io7 of same mean-: 
ing, f. Iv in + kvk A-or circle.] • , , , 

A. adj. •' 

1 . *= Encyclical A. 1, 2. 

3824 Hist. Europe in Aim. Reg. 195/2 His recovery was 
followed by the promulgation of an Encyclic letter. 1B00 
Felton Anc . 4- Med. Gr. I. ix. 438 The encyclic, or liberal 
education at this period, embraced seven departments. 

2. nonce -use. Encircling. 

3850 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets I. 202 Dropping from 
Heaven’s encyclic rim. - * 

B. sb. = Encyclical B. - 

1853 Mariotti Italy in 1848 iv. 251 The Papal encyclic ox 
the 19th April, entered into no man’s views. *864 (A Art'. 
July 127 The terms of the Encyclic imply a separation be- 
tween liberty and Roman Catholicism. 

II Ency*clica. rare. [modiLat. fcm. of ency- 
clicus : see prec.] = Encyclical B. 

1888 Catholic Househ . 18 Aug. 5/3 To the Encyciica of 
September 7883, the Catholics fully responded.. 10 tne 
Pontifical Encyclicas follow, etc. 

Encyclical (ensorklikal), a. and sb. [f. Utc 
L. encyclicus (see Encyclic) 4- -al.] 

A. adj. 

1. Anliq. Used as transl. of Gr. (TrcuSoa), 

i.e. general (education) ; cf. Encyclopedia j. 

i6x6-6x Holypay Persius 301 The learning, which they 
call encyclical. ^ ^ .11 

2. Of an ecclesiastical epistle : Circular, intended 
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end: 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

for extensive circulation. Now chiefly of letters 
issued by the pope. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuns. Popery ii. n. § 2 Wks. (1822) XI. 
85 Their [the Greeks’) prime and most learned prelate, .did 
f . .publish an encyclical epistle against the definition of the 
council, 1805 Bp. Horsley Sp. Petit. Rom. Catk. Speeches 
(1813) II.. 242, The apostolical vicars put forth an encyclical 
letter forbidding the people. . to take the oath. 2882 Farrar 
Early C-hr. II. 35 Tne encyclical letter from the Church of 
Jerusalem, of which St. James was the main author. 

B, sb. An encyclical letter ; see A. 2. 

* 1837 J. H. Newman in British Critic XXII. 282 When a 
new Encyclical issues from Rome, etc. 1864 Sat . Rev. 
3 X)ec. 791 No one can read the Pope’s new Encyclical 
without feeling, eta 1871 Macduff Mem. Patmos v. 56 This 
most deeply spiritual encyclical. 1875 Manning Mission H. 
G/tostx lii. 376 Pius IX.. in the Encyclical.. condemned., 
the separation of Philosophy and Science from revelation. 

Encyclopaedia, encyclopedia (ensabklo- 
pt’dia). Also 7 in adapted forms encyclopeedie- 
-Y, -pedie, -pedy, -ped(o. [a. late L. encyclopaedia, 
a. pseudo-Gr. eyttvicXoncutida, an erroneous form 
(said to be a false reading) occurring in MSS. 
of Quintilian, Pliny, and Galen, for €7 kvkXios 
p-atSeta * encyclical education the circle of arts and 
sciences considered by the Greeks as essential to 
ft liberal education (cf. Encyclical A. 1). 

* The spelling with x has been preserved from becoming 
obs. by the fact that many of the works so called have Latin 
titles, as Encyclopxdia Britannica , Londinensis, etc.] 

1 . The circle of learning ; a general course of 
instruction. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiii, The circle of doctrine . . is in one 
worde of greke Encyclopedia. 1646 Sir'T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. a 3 a, To Rdr., In this Encyclopmdieand round of know- 
ledge. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 187 Borrowed fiom 
the Bank of the Encyclopedia, or generall Learning. 1662 
Phillips Diet . Advt., A Dictionary for the English Tongue, 
would require an Encyclopedy of knowledge. 1681 T. 
Mannyngham Disc.* 54 They make .. the whole Encyclo- 
pede of Arts and Sciences but a brisker Circulation of the 
blood. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies in. iiir 459 The Student . . 
who shall think fit to take so useful a Theory in his En* 
cyclopaedy. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xx, In you are 
lodg’d a Cornucopia, an Encyclopedia, an unmeasurable 
Profundity of Knowledge. x868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. 277 An education which aimed at a little encyclopaedia 
of elementary knowledge. 

2 . A literary work containing extensive informa- 
tion on all branches of knowledge, usually ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

' The word in this sense appears first as the title of certain 
works published in the 17th cent. es/. that of Alstedius (see 
quot. 18x9'. 

1644 T. Diconson in Bubver C/tirologia a 2 Thy Enchiri- 
dion . . became th’ Encycloped. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 
{1769) 123 A kind of encyclopedia of all .. and memorable 
things. 1716 M, Davies -A th. Brit. II. 342 Mr. Record had 
scarce any Precedents or Patterns in his Encyclopxdy of 
Learning to copy after. 1768 (title) Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 1819 Pantologia s. v. Encyclopxdia , The first work 
we have seen under the title of Encyclopaedia, is J. H. 
Alstedii Encyclopaedia, which was published in 1632, in two 
vols. folio. 1841 Myers Catk. Th. in. ii. 4 The Bible is 
, . by no means indeed an Encyclopaedia. 1850 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. i. (1873) 24 An ancient Chinese encyclopaedia. 

humorously. 1837 Dickens Picks o. xxiv, Mr. Pickwick 
. . looked encyclopaedias at Mr. Peter Magnus. . 1885 Illnst. 
Loiui. News 19 Dec. 648 Maida [a girl] was an ency- 
clopaedia of knowledge. 

• b. Sometimes applied spec, to the French work 
‘Encyclopedic ouDictionnaireraisonnedes Sciences, 
des Arts, et des Metiers* (1 751— 1 765^, by Diderot, 
D’Alembert, and other eminent scholars and men 
of science. 

1773 {title) Select Essays from the Encyclopedy. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 207 The vast 'undertaking of the 
Encyclopaedia. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 161 Diderot 
was busy (1750) with the first volume of the Encyclopaedia. 

3 . An elaborate and exhaustive repertory of infor- 
mation on all the branches of some particular art 
or department of knowledge; esp. one arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

x8oi {title) The Encyclopaedia of Wit. 1807 {title) The 
Vocal Encyclopaedia : comprising a variety of popular songs, 
etc. 2859 Smiles Self-help' 61 Introduced In the historical 
part of his [Loudon's] laborious Encyclopaedia of Gardening 
. .The result of which appeared in his Encyclopaedias. 1881 
{title), Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopaedia. 

Hence Encjrclopeediac a. [see -ac], = Ency- 
clopaedic ; Encyxlopiediacal a. [see -a cal], — 
prec. ; UncjrclopEe'dial a. [see -al], of or per- 
taining to an encyclopaedia (see Encyclopaedia 2). 

1886 AtJienxum 27 Feb. 298/3 His encyclopaedic know- 
ledge renders it probable he will make an excellent librarian. 
1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 589 It is the object of many . . to 
render instruction encyclopaedical. 1848 Fraseds Mag. 
XXXVII. 216 The tendency of the Alexandrian school was 
encyclopaedical throughout. 1818 Black w. Mag. III. 658 
Our Encyclopaedial Hon is fangless and toothless. • 
Encyclopsedian (ensahkDpfdian), a. and sb. 
[f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. a. Embracing the' .whole circle of 
learning ; comprising a wide range of subjects, 
b. Of the nature of or resembling an encyclopaedia: 

1B37 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 439 A work of this order 
. . is m its nature encycloptedian. 

B. so. 

. + 1 . = Encyclopedist i b. Obs. rare~\ 


3834 -BncKFORD-/fcz/*' II. 249 Voltaireists and encyclope- 
dians have poisoned all sound doctrine. 

Ii 2. app.- = Encyclopaedia i. [? Meant for a 
Gr. accusative.] 

1621 Burton A nai. Mel. 1. ii. m. xv. (1653) 132 Let them 
have. that Encyclopsedian, all the learning in the world. 

Ency:clop£e*diast. rare- 1 . [1. Encyclo- 
paedia, on the analogy of 'Ecclesiast . ] = Ency- 
Clop.edist i b. 

1818 Blacksu. Mag. III. 26 Had he been less munificent in 
his patronage of French encyclopaediasts. 

Encyclopedic, encyclopedic (ensshkb- 
prdik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or ' resembling an encyclopaedia (see Encyclo- 
paedia 1) ; that aims at embracing all branches 
of learning ; universal in knowledge, very full of 
information, comprehensive. 

1824 Blackiu. Mag. XVI. 26 Attempts at bringing know- 
ledge into encyclopedic forms. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
II. ii- viii. 335 So comprehensive a notion of zoology displays 
a mind accustomed to encyclopedic systems. 1662 Meri- 
Vale Rom. Etnp. (1865) VI. liv. 470 Another feature of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia is its affectation of encyclopedic know- 
ledge. ^ 1872 Minto Eng. Lit . 1. ii. 92 That encyclopedic 
statistician [Macaulay's father]. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
x. § 4 (1882) 37 The encyclopedic character of his researches 
left him in heart a simple Englishman. 

Encyclopaedical, encyclopedical (en- 
sshklppf'dikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1651 Fuller Abel. Rcdiv. 104 Encuclopedicall wisdome 
. . he esteemed rather a learned sort of madnesse, then 
etc. 3837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 192 An 
encyclopedical view of human knowledge. 3858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) X. xxi. viii. 156 The King’s encyclopedical 
conversation enchanted me completely. 

Encyclopaedisni, encyclopedism (en- 
sahkbpf-dizTn). [f. Encyclopaedia + -ism.] • 

1 . Encyclopaedic learning ; the possession of the 
whole range of knowledge. 

3833 Carlyle, Diderot , Misa V. 45 This exaggerated 
laudation of Encyclopedism. 3856 R. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. l i. 6 Not that he [Gower] sets up for Ency- 
clopiedism; on the contrary, he laments., the scantiness 
of his knowledge. 

2 . The doctrines of the Encyclopaedists (see En- 

cyclopaedist 1 b). 

1835 Frasers Mag. XI. 102 A time of Tithe Controversy, 
Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and the 
Revolution of Three Days/. 3840 Mill Diss. 4- Disc. (1859) 
II, French philosophy, with us, is still synonymous with 
Encyclopedism. 

Encyclopaedist, encyclopedist (en- 

sahklapi -dist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 

1 . A compiler of or writer in an encyclopaedia. 

1651 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 278 Curtius . . had been scholar 

to Alstedius, the Encyclopedist. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain 
§ 1. 31 note , St. Isidore .. was the Pliny, the Bede, the En- 
cyclopedist of his age. 

b. csp. one of the writers of the French Ency- 
clopedic (see Encyclopedia 2 b) ; often with a 
disparaging allusion to the tenets they promul- 
gated. 

3796 Hutton Math. <$• Philos. Did. Pref. 5 To have re- 
course to . . the still more stupendous performance of the 
French Encyclopedists. x8oo Month. Mag. VIII. 597 The 
encyclopedists undertook to new model . . the old-fashioned 
religious, .opinions of that country [France]. 1829 Carlyle 
Misc . [1857) II.53 What Steam-engine .. did these Ency- 
clopedists invent for mankind ? 

2 . One who attempts to deal with every branch 
of knowledge, or whose studies have a very ex- 
tensive range. 

3871 Blackie Four Phases i. 132 Aristotle . . like a true 
encyclopaedist, was content to register the gods whom he 
had not the heart to worship. 

Encyclopasdize, encyclopedize (ensai- 
Jdp'pfdaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -ize.J frans. a. To 
arrange as an encyclopaedia (see Encyclopedia i); 
to exhibit (knowledge) in a systematic form. ‘ b. 
To describe .in an encyclopaedia (see ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA 2). 

3824 Bvron fuan xv. lxviti, Dictionaries Which encyclo- 
pedise both flesh and fish. 3824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 32 The 
attempt to exhibit all Science in one body, the attempt to 
exhibit all Science to one mind, which are the two forms of 
the attempt to encyclopedize knowledge. 

|| Encyliglotte. Obs. [Fr. encyliglotte (Rabe- 
lais), app. a corruption of Gr. ayKv\ 6 y\<»<Joov 
(*-y\<uTTav), the condition of being tongue-tied; 
cf. mod. Fr. ancyloglossc . ] The- string of the tongue. 

a 3693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxxiv. The Encyliglotte, 
which she had under her tongue being cut, she spoke. 
Encyse, obs. form of Incise v. 

Encyst (ensist), v. [f. En- 1 + Cyst.] irans. 
To enclose in a cyst, capsule, or bag ; only in 
pa. pplc. and refi. 

1845 Budd Dis. Liver tzjz Gall-stones in the substance of 
the liver . . are often encysted. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
(1856) 67 Shell represented by two short styles, encysted in 
the substance of the mantle. 1882 Nature XXVI, The 
cercaria. .soon came to rest, showing a tendency to encyst 
itself on surrounding objects. 

fig. 3873 Symonds Gk. Poets xii. 418 Even in Pindar, , 
moral mysticism is, as it were, encysted, like an alien de. , 
posit, in the more vital substance of aesthetic conceptions. 
Encystation (ensist^Jan). Biot. [f. prec. + 
-ATioN.] The process (observed in some Protozoa) 


;of becoming surrounded with a' cyst,- tag, or 
’ capsule ; = Encystment. \ 0 

3869 Nicholson Zool. 6i Reproduction in Vorticella. .by 
a process of encystation and endogenous division. *877 
Huxley Atiat.Iny. A n. xii. 660 The Heliozoa propagate oy 
simple division witli or without previous encystation. 

Encysted (ensi-sted), ppl a. [f. as prec.+ 
-ed l.] That is contained in a cyst or sac. EncysUd 
tumour : a tumour consisting of a fluid or other 
substance enclosed in a cyst. Also Jig. 

. 3705 T. Green-hill in Phil. Trans. XXV. 20x0, 1 .. found 
it to be of that sort of Wens or encisted Tumors called 
Atheroma. 3782 S. F. Simmons in Med. Comntun. 1 . 102 The 
dropsy was supposed to be of the encysted kind. 1824 
Coleridge Aids Refi. (18481 1 . 256 The encysted venom, or 
poison-bag, beneath the adder’ s fang. i86x O. W. Holmes 
Elsie V. 222 Encysted griefs, if we may borrow the chirur- 
geon’s term. 

Encysting (ensi-stig), vbl. sb. [f. Encyst v. 
+ -INC h] The action of the verb Encyst. 

1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 501 An eye may be destroyed 
while the encysting is going on. 

Encystment (ensrstment). [fl ' as prec. 4- 
— ment.J a. ‘ The condition of an encysted tumour * 
( Syd . Soc. Lex.), b. Biol. The process of becoming 
surrounded by a cyst. 

1865 \ Pall Mall G. No. 354. 1016/2 The encystment of the 
parasites. 1877 Huxley Attal. Inst. An. ii. g6 These Fla- 

f ellata .. present- various modes of agamic multiplication 
y fi ssion, preceded or not by encystment, 

Encyte, obs. form of Incite. 

End (end), sb. Forms : 1-7 ende, (2 aend, -e, 
4 eende, Eende, 4, 6 eande, 4 aend, eond, 5 
heynd, 7 dial, eend), 3- end. Also 3-5 3ende, 
4 send, 5 synde, 6 yende. [Common. Teut. : 
OE. yide str. masc., corresponds to OS. endi (Dn. 
cindc), OHG. enti masc. (also ncut. ; MHG. ende 
masc., neut., mod.G. ende neut.), ON. aider (also 
ende wk. masc. ; Sw. dnde masc., and a fern., Da. 
e/ide) f Goth, andeis:— OTeut. *andjo-z pre-Teu- 
tonic *antjo'-s f cogn. with Skr. dnta masc., neut., 
end, boundary, with And prep., and with OHG. 
andi, endi , ON. ante neut. (*.— OTeut. *anfijo{in 
*a‘ntjo(M) forehead. 

In some dialects of ME. the c became long. The forms 
3 endie, syndic, yende may be merely phonetic developments 
-of end , or they may possibly be due to the influence of the 
vb. Y-end (OE. ^eendian).] 

I. With reference to space. . 

1 . The extremity or outermost part (in any 
direction) of a portion of space, or of anything 
extended in space ; utmost limit Obs . in general 
sense; retained in phrase, the end(s of the earth, 
c 82s Vesp. Psalter Ps. xviii. [xiw] 4 In alle eorSan uteo de 
swoeg heara and in endas ymbhwyrltes eorSan word hehra. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. xviii. [xix]. 4 Ofer ealleyorSan endas [feerS] 
•heora word. C1305 St. Kenelm 150 in E.E. P. (1862) 51 
Forto pleyen him bi k e wodes ende. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 7 W l outeke cite townes ende. a 1400-50 Alexander 
173 All he erth of Egipt fra end vntoothere Bees conquirid. 
3599 1 Greene George a Greene (1861) 265 But darest thou 
walk to the towns end with me? 1657 J. Smith Myst. 
Rhet. 66 Christ shall, .reign from the River to /he end of 
the land. 37x3 Pope Windsor For. 399 Earth’s distant ends 
our glory shall behold. Mod. I would go with him to the 
world’s end. 


b. A limit of magnitude or multitude. 

0825 Vesp. Psalter Ps. cxliv. [cxlv.] 3 Mice! dryhten and 
her^endlic swiSe and micelnisse his nis ende. 3600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. in. iii. 53 Many a man knowesno end of his goods. 
1865 Mill in Evening Star 10 July, There Was no end to 
the advantages. _ , 

-j- c. A boundary. In pi. territorial boundaries 
[? after 'L.fnes], Obs. 

3388 Wyclif. Isa. x. 13 Y haue take awei the endis of 
peplis. ■ 3483 Caxtqn Gold. Leg. life The Ryuer of the 
endesof the phylisteis. 3526 Tindale Acts xvii. 26 And 
the endes of their in habitacion. 3570 Billingsley Euclid 
1. def. 5. 2 A line is the ende and terme of a superficies. 

2 . A‘ quarter’, division, region (of the world, 
of a country or town). Obs. (but cf. East-end, 
West-end, where this sense blends with 3). 

c 893 K. ^Elfred Oros. 11. i, pas feower heafodricu sindon 
on feower endura pyses middangeardes. a 3225 St. Marker. 
(1862)36 Antal pe ende hast tu ant heohabbe '3 in ierSet. 3297 
R. GloUC. (1724) 377 Al hat a3t was in Engelond he let 
somony in ech ende To Salesbury. c 3330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 32 Alle he north ende was in his kepjmg. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail lii. 540 Jo ure fadir sendeth Into 
every ende aftyr his knyhtes. 

3 . One of the two extremities of a line, or of 
the ‘ length ’ or greatest dimension of any object ; 
that part of anything that includes the extremity 
of its length.. From end to end : from one ex- 
tremity to the other ; throughout the length. 

<1 X225 Ancr. R. 430 He he well bloweS went he neruwe 
ende of he borne to his owune mu 3 e. c 3340 Cursor M. 
23201 (Edinb.) pe pitte of hellc pin, it es sadep. .pat end ne 
bes par neuir apon. c 1394 J. Malverse Cantu. Htgden 
(Rolls) IX- App. 3 Perrexitque ad locum qui Anglice vocatur 
‘ Mile ende. 1 ri4°° Dtstr. Troy 8795 Kuer folowand the 
fell to pe fyugur endys. a 3533 Ld. Berners Huon yxv. 
7C Oberon satte at the tables ende. 3551 ReCorde Pathw. 
Knowl t. xiv. In the eande of the other line. 3602 Return 
fr. P amass. 11. vUArb.) 32 Your Hobby will mecte you at 
^the lanes end. 163* Lithgo%v Totall Discourse 22 , 1 haue 
trod foure seuerall times from end to end of »t ritaly). 1664 
Evelyn AW. Hart. (1729) The Air Ground-pipe,. laid the 
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whole length of the Green-house . .and reaching from end to 
end. 1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 79/1 The Billberry, or 
Windberry, is round at the end. 1721-1800 Bailey, Cann- 
Hooky an iron hook made fast to the end of a rope. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 33 7 25 Mutton-chops off the worst end. 
1760 Wesley Jml. 30 June(iB27) III. 9,1 was quickly wet 
to my toe's end. 1863 Kingsley Heater Bab. 39 The end 
of his own nose. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal <5* Coal-mining 
x66 On the floor of the cage or at the ends of a rod passing 
through its upper bar. 

+ b. The point of a spear. Obs . 
c 1400 Destr . Troy 9432 He bare hym [mrgh the brest with 
a bright end. 

c. (see Land’s end.) 

d. ? iransf. In the game of Bowls : The portion 
of a game which is played from one 'end’ of the 
green to the other (see qnot. 1876). Formerly 
also a definite portion of a game in Billiards and 
.some other sports. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in; 263/1 Five Ends make a 
• Game by Day light, and three by Candle light. 1747 
Scheme Equip. Men of War yj Playing an End or two at 
that innocent.. Game, called Push Pin. 1876 H. F. Wilkin- 
son Bowls in Ettcycl. Bril. IV. 181 The bowling generally 
takes place alternately from the two ‘ends' of the green. 
A ‘void end ’ is when neither side can score a cast. 

4 . The surface which bounds an object at either 
of its two extremities ; the e head * of a cask. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 274 b, The hopes 
hepeth fast the hordes of the vessell . . & holdeth in y° 
endes that they start not. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «5- 
Art I. 224 Draw lines across each end of the stone. Mod. 
The ends of the cask were stove in. The ends of the box 
are of hard wood. 

5 . A piece broken, cut off, or left ; a-fragment, 
remnant. Cf. Candle-end. Of cloth 1 A half- 
length, or half-piece. Also in Odds and ends (see 
Odds). 

1481-00 Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 141 My lord sent to 
Stoke be the carter ij.c. xxiiij. lb. yren, conteyning xj. 
endes. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 39 Scraps or shreds 
or short ends of lace. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. 66 A 
"brokers shop that hath ends of everything. 1647 Ward 
.Simp. Cobler 13 Give him leave to sell all his rags, and odde- 
ends. 1704 in Loud. Gaz. No. 3986/4 Lost. . 5 yards and a 
half of superfine. .Black, 12 yards and a half of refine 
Black.. being both Last Ends. 1712 E. Hatton Mcrch. 
Mag. 22 An End or Half Cloth, or a Long or Whole Cloth. 
1713 Swift Frenzy of J. Dennis Wks. 1755 III. 1. 140 On 
his table were some ends of verse and of candles. 1887 
Rider Haggard Jess xxxii, The bit of candle, .was., 
burnt out, so. .he produced a box full of * ends.' 
b. fig. Obs. exc. in Odds and ends (q. v.). 

1599 Shahs. Much Ado 1. i. 290 Ere you flout old ends 
any further, examine your conscience. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone Prol. Nor hales he in a gull, old ends reciting. To 
stop gaps in his loose writing. 1607 R. Wilkinson Merck. 
Roy all 26 Eucrie Ladie. . if her husband haue bribed out but 
an end of an office, yet she reuels and playes Rex. 1634 
Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. Wks. (1808) 104 To improve these 
short ends of time, which are stolen from his more import- 
ant avocations. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 251 They call. . 
language of a finer Dresse, Ends of Playes. 

C. A part, proportion ; only with ndjs. of quan- 
tity, as in f mi cel aide (OE.) a great part ; + most 
end , also most an end [? corruption of *mosfen 
ende, OE. invest an ende'], used adverbially = ‘ for 
the most part’, * almost .entirely’, ‘especially’; 
f none end } no portion ; a good (girat) end (dial.), 
a large proportion {of). 

O. E. Citron, an. 1052, Harold, .ofsloh mycelne ende 
bes folces. c 1340 Cursor Af.(Trin.) 1^478 [The Jews] sou^ten 
him to slone And moost ende for J>at resoun pat he vp reiscd 
lnzaroun. 1 c 1400-40 How a Merchaitde, etc. 106 in E. P . P. 
(Hazl.) I. 201: To spekesvyth none ende of my kynne. 1623 
Lisle sElfric on O . Of N. T. Jeremias. .was oft in bands and 
cast into prison, .and bore most an end the peoples sinnes. 
2676 Hale Contcmpl. 1. 58 The credit of the Relator, which 
most an end depends upon another's credit. 1739 Grobianus 
J22 Tipplers most an end are roaring Boys. 1869 R. B. 
Peacock Lonsdale Gloss, s. v., It cost me a girt end of a 
pound. It’id.j Most on End . . used adverbially ; continu- 
, ally, unremittingly. Mod.Dcrbysh ., It cost me a good end 
of ten pounds. I have been waiting a good end of an hotfr. 

6. In various technical uses. a. Coal-mining. 
The furthest part of a gallery or working. End 
of coal (see quot. 18S1V 

2865 Morning Star 7 Jan. The men are of course usually 
at work in the 'ends’. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 2 38 This 
direction is sometimes called the end of the coal, x88x 
Raymond Mining Gloss., End of coal , the direction or 
section at right-angles to the face ; sometimes called the 
butt. 

B. Naut. Cable's end, or simply end : the last 
length of a cable. Eofc's end : a short length of 
rope bound at the ends with thread, used as an in- 
strument of punishment. Bitter end (sec Bitted). 

2663 Pefys Diary 23 June, I beat him, and then went up 
in to fetch my rope's end. 3802 Sir H.. Parker Let. 6 Apr. 
in Duncan Nelson (18061 140 They [shins] were riding with 
two cables end. 2867 Smyth Sailors Word'bk., Rope's end , 
the termination of a fall, and should be pointed or whipped. 
Formerly much used for illegal punishment. 288* Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6' 145 Have plenty of end in the bows 
ready to make fast. 

C. A shoemaker's end : a length of thread armed 
or pointed with a bristle ; = Wax-end. To pack up 
one s ends and aids (.SV.) : i.e. all one’s effects. 

1598 Florio, Lesina, a shooc-makcrs ende or awle. 2656 
Moke Antid. Ath. It. xi. (1712) 74 Two strings like two 
shoe-maker* ends come from the hinder parts of the male. 


2723 Swift Elegy on Partridge Wks. 2755 III. 11. 82 
Ariadne kindly lends Her braided hair to make thee ends. 
a. 1745 Meston Poems (2767) 98 Laden with tackle of 
his stall. Last, ends, and hammer, strap, and awl. 1798 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales Hoy Wks. 1822 IV. 380 Crispin 
too forgets his. End and Awl. 2823 Galt R. Gilhaize I. 
272 They arrived at Edinburgh, and constrained the 
Queen Regent, .to -pack up her ends and awls. 

d. Spinning' and Weaving, (c.) Card-end : a 
sliver or ' carding. ( b .) A worsted yam in a 
Brussels carpet. 

2875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 978 For spinning coarse numbers 
. .six card-ends are usually converted into one riband. 

XI. With reference to time or serial order. 

7. The limit of duration, or close, of a period of 
time ; the termination, conclusion, of an action, 
process, continuous state, or course of events ; the 
terminal point of a series ; the conclusion of a 
discourse, book, chapter, etc. 

c 2000 Ags. Go$p. Matt. x. 22 So 3 lice se hurhwunaS o 5 ende, 
se by 5 hal. c 1200 Ormin 4356 Forr sefFne dajhess brinng- 
enn a33 b e . "’like till hiss ende. c 1230 Hali Meid. 17 
Blisse bat cumeS. .withuten ani ende. a 2300 Cursor M. 
4236 Es noght his muming mai amend I wen bifor his Hues 
ende. Ibid. 26595 If £ou bis bok will se till end. 2340 
Ayenb. 262 bis hoc is ycome to b e ende. a 2400-50 Alex- 
ander 880 Philip, .lofes hire [Olympias] lely to his lyfes 
ende. 2535 Coverdale i Cor. xv. 24 Then the ende, whan 
he shal delyuervp the kyngdome vnto God the father. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 22 Robert had heard this message unto 
the ende. 1709 Addison Tatter, No. 24 f 3 This Felicity 
attending him to his Life's End. 2803 R. Anderson 
Cnmbld. Ball., Calep Crosby , Frae week en to week en. 
2862 Stanley few. C/*. (1877)1. x. 298 The passage of the 
Jordan was not the end, but the beginning of a Tong con- 
flict. 2876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. i. 13 He worked un- 
ceasingly, .from year’s end to year’s end. 

b. The latter or concluding part (of a period, 
action, etc.). 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xx. (1495) 47 In the ende 
of the worlde the deuyll shall be..moche the more feruent 
to woodnesse. a 1200 Moral Ode in E. E. P. 26 Ac pf be 
ende is euel, al it is uuel. 1596 Shaks. Merclt. V. 1. iii. 82 
The Ewes In end of Autumne turned to the Rammes. 
a 2744 Broome Epic Poetry (J.), The. .designs of an action 
are the beginning ; . .the difficulties that are met with, .are 
the middle ; and the unravelling and resolution of these 
difficulties are the end. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
170 Kara George, .towards the end of the summer of 1806, 
approached the eastern frontier. 

8 . Termination of existence; destruction, abo- 
lition. (The early examples of end of the world 
should perhaps be referred to 7 , as world may 
have been taken in its older temporal sense; 
cf. however Fr .fin dti monde.) 

832 Charter in Sweet O. E. T. 447 5 et he 5 as god for 5 leste 
od wiaralde.ende. £.2340 Cursor M. 22390 (Edtnb.) His 
dome bate him sale driue til ende. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. in. i. §8 The world mayhave-an end before he proves 
his Atoms could give it a beginning, a 1704 Locke (J.), 
There would be an end of all civil government, if the assign- 
ment of civil power were by such institution. 

b. The death (of a person) ; a mode or manner 
of death. 

c 2305 Edmund ’ Conf. 590 in South-Eng. Leg. (1887) 448 
pe more is bodi ipined was : b e ncr be was ben ende. c 2340 
Cursor M. 3905 (Trin.) Racnel bare, .beniamyn pat was be 
cause of hir ende. c 2335 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 426 Bed me 
bilyue my bale stour, & bryng me on ende. c 2400 Destr. 
Troy 2438 Ffele folke forfaren with a ffeble ende. a 1440 Sir 
Eg lam. 756 The 'dragon hath tan hys 3ynde. 2568 Grafton 
Chron.- II. 650 This ende had the valiant Lorde, Richard 
Plantagenet Duke of Yorke. 2596 Shaks. Merck. V.iu. ii. 
44 Then if he loose he makes a Swan-like end. Fading in 
musique. 2667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 338 Great talk of the 
good end thqt my Lord Treasurer made. 2731 Pope Epit. 
Gay , Unblam'd through life; lamented in thy end. . 1807 
Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 38 Call then a priest and fit him for 
his end. 2879 Froude. Cxsar vi. 52 To be murdered was 
the usual end of exceptionally distinguished Romans, 
f C. In phrase to be the end of{ cf. to be the death 

of). 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , u. i. 25 Lest. .the. .King of Kings 
award Either of you to be the others end.. 2597 ~ 2 Hen ... 
IV, iv. iv. 230 This Apoplexie will (certaine) be his end. 

9. Ultimate state or condition. Chiefly in Bible 
phrases, in which, however, end is often mis- 
interpreted in sense S b. 

c 825 Ves p. Psalter xxxv iii. [xxxix.] 5 Cu 5 me doa dryhten 
ende minne. 2622 Bible Ps. xxxvii. 37 Marke the perfect 
man, and behold the vpright : for the end of that man is 
peace. 

10 . Latter {\ last) end : variously used in senses 
7 b, 8 b, 9 . Also Sc. hinder end. 

1383 Wyclif Ecclus. i. 23 Wei shal be in the las.te endys. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 2 58 The latter ende ofthismoneth 
of July.. the Legate.. tooke his leave of the. king. 2601 
Shaks. Alls Well n. v. 30 A good Trauailer is something 
at the latter end. of a dinner. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 293 The middle or latter end of this month. 1670 
Cotton Espemott 1. 11. 57 Towards the Dukes latter end, I 
read this History to him. 

fll- A termination of doubt or debate ; a reso- 
lution, device, expedient ; an agreement, settle- 
ment. Obs. 

1*97 E- Glouc. (1724) 169 To London vorte wende, To 
nyme ber ys conseyl, wuch were best 3ende. c 2386 - 
Chaucer Man of Law's T. 168 Wei schc saugh. tber nas 
"non other ende. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. fp Ltm. Mon. 
(1714)66 Unto the time his said Kynghad madc.such End, 
with him, his Adherents, and Fautours, as he desired. 2489 
Plumpton Corr. 82 The dayes men cannot agre us, so 


Mr. Mydleton to make the end. * 1542-3 ^c/34 & 35 Hen. 
VIII, c. 27 § 200 Parties, to whome any such offence shall 
hap to be committed, shall in nowise take any ende or 
agreement with the offenders. 

T 12. The completion of an action ; the accom- 
plishment of a purpose: chiefly in phrases, To 
have, make, lake , bring to, be at {an) end. ' Also, 
the acme, utmost reach. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10127 Prophecies com al to end. Ibid. 
25862 pat pou mai noght do to end. Ibid. 27783 For drede 
bat he may noght mak end. c.2340 Ibid. 8580 Al bat his 
fader be-gynne mujl salamon til.hende hit brojt. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 660 Feill anoyis thoill 3he sail, Or that 
3our purposs ende haf tane. c 2440 Boetus, Laud MS. 
559. 20 Withouten hym may hit nought To an eande our 
purpose be brought, c 2590 Marlowe Massac. Paris 1. ii. 
142 To bring the will of our desires to end. 2632 Massinger. 
Maid of Hon. 1. i, To eat and sleep supinely is the end Of 
human blessings. 2679 Burnet .// ist. Ref. Ep. Ded. 3 To 
have been at the end of their designs. 

13. Event, issue, result. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 1774 Lucre ce. What ende that I 
make, it shal be so J c 1400 Apol. Loll. 28 Onli in name, & 
as to 3end & effect is now3t. *483 Cath . Aitgl. 114 AnEnde, 
exitus. 2559 My rr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xix, But note the ende. 
2581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. hi. xix.(i'59i)i25The ende went 
on his side. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 
73 The end still crownes the deede. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ii. 160 It is the end that crownes the worke. 
2878 B. Taylor Deukalion 1. vi. 50 The end shall crown us ; 
Tne Gods are just. 

• +b. To have its e/id(s) upon : to have influence 
■upon. Obs. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 49. 71 The Authority 
of one holy man, which has apparently no ends upon me. 
2736 Butler Anal. viii. 396 Religion considered as a pro- 
bation hashad’Its end upon all persons, to whom, etc. 

14. An intended ' result of nn action ; an aim, 
purpose. (Cf. ~L. finis.) To accomplish, artsiver , 
fulfil, gain, \ make, serve one's -end{s : see those 
verbs. 

c 1305 Edmund Conf. in E. E.P. (1862) 72 Hit schal 3m 
likie wel bi b a n ie wite b an ende. 1582 Sidney Apol. 
Poelrie (Arb.) 30 The Sadlers next end is to make a good 
saddle, a 2628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 232 A right end 
never hath a crooked rule leading to it. 2654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 184 They study.. not to make their ends on any 
mans weaknesse. 27x9 De Foe Cmsoe (1840) I. x. 174 
This answered my end. 273s Berkeley Free-think. in 
Math. § 6 Wks. 1871 III. 304, I have no end to serve but 
truth. 2759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. m. 260 She had fully 
ained her end. 2832 Hr. Martineau Life in Wilds vii. 88 
am rather afraid of our people mistaking the means for 
the end. 2857 D. Jekrold St. Giles x. 202 (HeJ was de- 
lighted. .that the ends of justice would be. satisfied. 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2)V. 323 They, may fairly use a little 
violence in order to accomplish their end. 

b. In phrases, Tor or to this {that; what, which ) 
end, to no end: - Also in conjunctional phrase, To 
the end {that) ; formerly also, + To the end to 
(with in/.). 

. Now somewhat archaic or rhetorical ; the ordinary phrase 
is in order ( that or to). 

238 . Wyclif. Set. JVks. III. 354 Han power of him to b> s e 
ende. c 2400 Maundev. v. 51 3 ee schulle knowe and preve, 
to the ende that jee schulle. not ben disceyved. 2474 
Caxton Chesse iv. ii. (i860) K iiij b, The fad.ers had dyuerse 
wyues. .to thende whan one was [with] childe, they myght 
take another. 2558 Warde tr. Alexis Seer. (1568) 64 a, To 
thende they may al equally receive of the honnye. . 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 9 (1873) 27 To the end to 
peruse the Greek. authors. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Traz •. 28 
To which end, FCing Abbas, sends hisAmbassadour to Con- 
stantinople. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 70, 1 am come forth to 
withstand them, and to that end will back the Lions. 1692 
13 p. Ely Answ. Touchstone 187 It is to no end to look what 
St. Austin saith. 1712 Addison No. 305^22 To the End 

that they may be perfect also in this Practice. 2728 Sheri- 
dan Persius 111. (1739) 47 Study., for what end ye. were 
created. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, V. 11. 244 For this end 
he summoned Luther to appear at Rome. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. i7o.For these ends, and for these ends alone, 
he wished to obtain arbitrary power. 

c. Sc. End's errand: the special design. 

2822 Galt Sir A. Wylie II. 258 Did they say nothing of 
the end’s errand they had come upon? 

15. A final cause ; the object for which a thing 
exists ; the purpose for which it is designed or 
instituted. 

*534 Whittinton Tullyes Offices \. {154,0) 4 Suche offyees 
. . pertayne. to the ende of felycitie. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xvi. 261 And as man is the end 01 the World, so 
is God the end of Man. 2648 Shorter Catech., Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. .172* Wol- 
laston Relig. Nat. vii. 247 The end of Society is the com- 
mon welfare and good of tne people nssociatecl, 2776 Gib* 
bon Decl. <J- F. I. xxiv. 702 I have considered the happiness 
of the people as the end of government. i 859 Ruskis(?- of 
Air § 60 The flower is the end or proper object of the seed. 
a 2876 J. H. Newman Hist.Sk. I. iv. ii 375 The highest end 
of Church union, .is quiet and unanimity. 

III. Idiomatic phrases. 

10. “With various prepositions forming ndvb. 
phrases. 

a. At the end (ME. at fen, atlen ende), t ^ 
end : at last. ^b. For {an) end : , in conclusion, 
finally, 1 to cut the matter short c. In the end, 

+ in end : ultimately, in the long run. + d. To 
an end : consecutively, through the whole period 
specified. 

a. c 2300 Beket 81 At tan ende bi cas ; Tho heo com n>« 
thulke hous ther this Gilbert was. a 2300 Cursor M. 
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14879 (GQtt.) J>ai at end him did on rod. 1340 Aycnb. 128 
Atenende j>e zene3ere. .is ase J»e ilke J>et slep^ amide J>e ze. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 407 Of J>vng J>at is him dere Ich man 
preise at ende. I bid. 3287 f>ai hadde woundes ille At J>e 
nende. 1632 Lithgow Totall Disc. 127 In end. .the slaves 
. .runne the Galley a shoare. 1872 Browning Heri'i Riel, 
My friend, I must speak out at the end. Though I find the 
speaking hard. 

b- 1570-6 Lambakde /VtwwA Kent (1826)221 For an end 
therefore I tel you, etc. 1576 Flemming Panoplie Ep. 10 
For ende, he counselleth Curio to take charge of the com- 
mon wealth. 1607 Shaks. Cor. ji. i. 260 For an end, we 
must etc. 

C. c 825 Vesp. Psalter ix. 10 Nales in ende ofergeotulnis 
hiS 5 earfena. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 165 But in the end 
the losse fell to the ^Englishmen. 1828-40 Tytler Hist. 
Scot . (1864! I. 25^His [Edward I’s] power and influence 
would in the end induce the different parties to appeal to 
him. 18S5 Manch. Exam. 1 3 July 5/5 The match in the 
end was very narrowly won by Harrow. 

d. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abuses (1877) 50 Never content 
with one colour or fashion two dayes to an ende. 1657 
Serjf.ant Schism Dispach't 478 Would any government., 
remain on foot three years to an end, if, etc. 1717 J. Fox 
.Wanderer 160 Octavius .. told him he should not live 
another Hour to an End. 

17. On end (see also An-end) : f a. at last ; b. 
consecutively, without intermission ; f c. on (one’s) 
.way, forward, along ; (whence To conic on end, to 
come forward ; (ME.) To set spell or talc on end, 
to begin a discourse) ; d. in an upright position, 
resting on (its) -end. • • 

a. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 25 A 1 swa he dod swa he swica 
he bi-swiked hine seolfe on-ende, C1320 Cast. Love jo 64 
pat foreward on ende wel was i-holde. c 1325 E. E. A Hit, 
P. A. 186, I drede on ende quat schulde byfalle. 

b. 1634 Rutherford Lett. No. 32(1862) I. in And was 
brought, thrice on end, in remembrance of you in my 
prayer to God. 1836 in Byron's Whs. (1846) 552/1 The 
ministerial prints raved for two months on end. 1882 
Besant A tl Sorts vii, Working sixteen hours on end at two- 
pence an hour. 

C. CX340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 1295 Seeth set tale on ende 
[Cott. spelt o-nend] And tolde whi he was sende. 1621 
Sanderson Serm. I. 188 These would be soundly spurred 
up, and whipped on end. 1630 Ibid. II. 266 Others will not 
come on end chearfully. 

d. a 1300 Cursor M. 25049 pe cros. .quen it es sett on end 
Vp euen, Ittakens pes tuixerthandheuen. 1598 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Descr. Germany vi. (1622) 269 The Sueuians . .haue 
their hair standing on end. 1784 Cowper Task jv. 86 
Katerfelto, with his hair on end At his own wonders. 1836 
'Random Recoil. Ho. Lords xvi. 383 His dark hair, .stands 
on end on the fore part of his head. 1839 W. Irving Wol- 
pert's R. (1855) 143 A great hotel in Paris is a street set 
on end. 

18. Without end (ME. bit ten ende) : endlessly, 
for ever ; also in adjectival sense, endless. World 
without end: used as transl. late L. in secula sccu- 
lorum, 1 for ever and ever * ; also atlrib. 

a xooo Boeth. Metr. xxi. 44 p«et micle leoht . .is . .Ecc butan 
ende. c xzoo ORM1N409 Rihntwise menn. .shulenn habbenn 
.. .A butenn ende blisse inoh. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 24x7 He 3af 
to blauncheflour Wales wip quten end Bidene. 138 . 
Wyclif Whs. (1880) 24 Helle wip-outen hende. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our J.adyc 326 The vyrgyn mary. .rayneth with 
cryste without enden. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Gloria 
Patri,A% it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be : 
world without end. 1577 St. Aug. Manual 23 Pleasaunt 
tunes, .are song to thy glory, .without all end. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. ii. 799 A time me thinkes too short, To make a 
world-without-end bargaine in. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 67 
Torture without end Still urges. 

19. +a. End for end'. (Naut., of a cable) paid 
out to the full length {obs.) m b. To shift , turn 
end for end : to put each end of (a thing) where the 
other was ; chiefly Naut., to reverse (a rope), to 
upset (a boat). To -go end for end : (of a boat) 
to be upset. Also in same sense, End over end. 
C. End to end : with the ends in contact, length- 


wise. 

a. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 End for end 
is when the Cable runneth cleere out of the Hawse, or any 
Rope out of his shiuer. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 
Filer It cable bout par bout , to veer away the cable to the 
end,' to veer out the cable end-for-end. 

b. <*1734 North Exant. in v. § 2 (1740) 316 We must 
turn our Style End for End. 1758 in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 
284 The axis of the telescope .was turned end for end ; that 
is, the telescope . . was turned upside down. 1804 A. Dun- 
can Mariners Chron. I. 224 A heavy sea striking the 
afterpart, it [the boat]- went end for end over. 1805 W. 
Hunter in Naval Chron. XIII. 23 It would turn the 
Cutter end-over-end. 1867 Smytii Sailors Word-bk ., To 
shift a rope end for end, as in a tackle, the fall is made the 
standing port, and the standing part becomes the fall. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 201 He turns commonplaces 
end for end. x8 ?S Bedford Sailors Pocket-bk. § 6 (ed. 2) 
2x9 The boat will be thrown, .end over end. 

C. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § 1. 228, 39000 waves of red 
light placed end to end would make up an inch. 

20. a. End on : placed so as to present the end 
directly towards the eye, or towards any object ; 
opposed to broadside on. Also atlrib. Chiefly 

"^1832 Marryat N. Forster xlvii, She . . being then nearly 
end on. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex.Phys. Sc. xxxtv. 
(1840' 373 A single pole end-on is sufficient. 1836 E. 
Howard R. Reefer x li. From the end-on view we had of 
her, we could not count her ports. 1806 Ballantyne 
Shift in? Winds iv. (1881) 31 The lifeboat met the next 
breaker end-on. 1880 Mac Cormac . Antisept Surg .229 
The accident was caused ^by a scaffold plank 01 wood, .fail- 
ing end-on upon the man’s head. 


b. End up \ with the end uppermost. 

21. No end : ( colloq .) a vast quantity, or number 
{of). Also (mod. slang) as adv., — ‘ immensely 

‘ to any extent ’ ; and (with of) qualifying a pre- 
dicate. Cf. 1 b. 

1623 Bingham Xtnophon 143 You . . made no end of pro- 
mises. 1856 Reade Never too late x, Box at the opera 
costs no end. J859 Farrar Eric 55 You are no end cleverer 
and stronger. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxvii. 321 What 
comfort have I in a big house, and no end of gardens? 
1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. i. 9 You will have no end 
of trouble. x8.. Besant All in Garden Fair viii, Keats 
was no end of a fellow. Mod. I consider him no end of a 
humbug. 

22. With verbs. (See also 12-14.) a. To be at 
an end : . (of resources, etc.) to be exhausted ; (of 
periods of time) to be completed ; (of an action 
or state) to terminate. In corresponding senses. 
To bring, come to an end. b. To be at l he end of 
(one’s resources, etc.) : to have no more to spend ; 
To be at one * s wits' end : to be utterly at a loss, to 
be quite perplexed, c. To put an end to, *j* to set 
end of : to terminate, put a stop to, abolish, d. 
To have, take an end : to be terminated, concluded, 
e. To make an end : to conclude, -finish (nbsol.) ; 
also const, of with. 

‘a. CX340 Cursor J\f. 22263 (Edinb.) His rigninges brotetil 
ende. 34. . in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 155 Then schulde oiire 
trobul be at a nende. c 1590 Marlowe Ditto v. i. 1409 Our 
travels are at end. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 430 Speake 
for your selues, my wit is at an end. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort.{s-j2()) 186 A Gard’ner’s work is never at an end. X711 
Steele Sped. No. 284 T 2 Their affairs will be at an end. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxvii. 325 Will these 
years and years of misery come to an end?— shall we be 
free? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 40 This part of the fes- 
tival was nearly at an end. 1877 Morley Carlyle , Crit. 
Misc. .Ser. 1. (1878) 198 Imposture must come to an end. 

b. 1555 Eden Decades JV. Did. nr. 1. (Arb.) 140 They 
were at theyr wyttes endes whither to tume them. 1655 
W. F. Meteors m. 68 It would make men . . to be at their 
Wits End if they were not accustomed to such Tumultuous 
Tempests. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull {1755) 33 He is at 
an end of all his cash. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 280, I 
am. .at my wits’ end. * 

C. a 1300 Cursor M. 25870 par has }>i schrift sett end o 
pyne. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 22 Put a quick 
end to this treaty. i68x-t> J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 471 
The Day of Judgment, .shall, .put an End to all their Mis- 
chiefs for ever. 1792 Auecd. JV. Pitt. III. xlii. 150 If an 
end is not put to this war there is an end to this country. 

d. c 1590 Marlowe Edw. 11 , ir. iv. 1137 My sorrows 
will have end. 1605 Verstegax Dec. Intell. i. (1628) 5 
This so great a worke now ceased and tooke an end. 

6. c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. 11. ii. § 1 Biddende J>®t hie . . 
kms sewinnes sumne ende jedyden. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Pern mb. Kent (1826) 241 To make an end, heere was some- 
time a religious College. x6xx Bible Ezra x. 17 And they 
mpde an ende, with all. the men that had taken strange 
wiues. Mod. The government has resolved to make an 
end of the insurgents. 

23. Elliptically. And there (so) an end : = 4 this 
is, shall be, an end.* Obs. or arch. 

[1382 Wyclif x Cor. xv. 24 Aftirward an ende, whanne, 
etc.] 2591 Shaks. Two Gent. 2. iii. 65 What I will, I will, 
and there an end. 1608 S. Collins Serm. 51 Which I wilt 
speak a word or twain unto, and so an end. 1615 Jn. Day 
Festivals 340 As for his Carkasse, a Coffin shall cover it, 
and there, an ende of our great Purchaser. 

24. Proverbial phrases : To begin at the wrong 
| end. + Not to care which end goes foi-ivard : to 

1 be negligent, f To get by (he end : to get com- 
J mand of, so as to' have ready for use. 'To get the 
! better end of: to get the advantage of. . To have 
the better, or -worse, end of the staff, ‘ to get the 
best, or worst, of it *. 7b have at one's fingers' 
or tongue's end: to know by heart, be able to 
quote with readiness, f At the hinder end of the 
bargain : when accounts are settled, fig. To be at 
an idle end, to he unoccupied ; (to live) at' a loose 
end, with no fixed occupation, f To live at stave's 
end, ? to be unsociable, keep every one at a dis- 
tance. To make both, iwo ends , the two ends of 
the year, meet', to live within one's income [cf. Fr. 
joindre les deux bouts , les deux bouts de Tan~\. To 
come to the end of one's tether : to do all that one 
has ability, or liberty to do. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 29 Men of ]>at side schal 
haue the won?e ende. 2562 J. Heywood Pros'. fy Epigr. 
(1S67) 34, I liue here at staues end. 2573 G. Harvey Let - 
ter-bk, (1884) 3 Thai that have the wors end of the staf 
shal be sure to be wrung to the wors. 1588 Shaks. L. L. 

L. v. i. 81 Thou hast it .. at the fingers ends, as they say. 
x6o8 Withals Diet. 86 Negligently, as caring not what 
ende goes forward. 1638 Sanderson Serrn. II. 97 We have 
rather cheated the devil, than he us ; and have gotten the 
better end of him. 1662 Fuller JVortlues, Cumber/. (D.), 
Worldly wealth he cared not for, desiring onely to make 
both ends meet. ci68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 55 
Getting a scripture-word _ by the end. 1690 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crexu s.v. Ends. .Tis good to make both ends meet. 
1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 124 The devil will have you 
at the hinder end of the bargain. 1736 Bailey, To have 
the better end of the Staff. 2742 Richardson Pamela III. 
178 Your Lordship has got a Word by the End, that you 
seem mighty fond of. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, x, He 
made shift to make the two ends of the year meet. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 23 Apr. 1/1 And living completely at a loose 
j end. 1876 Miss Broughton Joan it. iv. By five-and-thirty 


flj: of us has pretty-well come to the end ofher tether. 

Ibid.i Anthony struggling to make two ends meet ! 1878 
Huxley Pkystegr. Pref. 6 Most of the -elementary works I 
have seen begin at the wrong end. 1882 T. Mozlev Remin. 
Oriel College (ed. 2) 183 He might -sometimes seem to be 
at an idle end. -1884 11 lust. Loud. News 11 OcL 338/3 She 
. .had Shakespeare and Milton at her tongue’s end. 1834 
Graphic 23 Aug. 198/2 Her mother has to contrive to make 
both ends meet. 

3CV . 25. Comb., chiefly atlrib. with sense 
'placed at the end * or 'last used* ; as* end-brush, 
-bud, - handkerchief \ - loop , -man, -parlour, - shoot , 
-wall, - wheel ; also end-board (see quot.) ; end- 
bulb (see quot.) ; end-game (at chess), (see 
quot.); end-fast a., fixed on end, standing upright ; 
end-gatherer, a collector of refuse wool ; end- 
grain (atlrib.) (of wood) placed with the end of 
the grain turned outwards ; f end-hand, the hand 
nearest to the end of anything ; end-hooping, the 
hoop that binds the end of a vessel ; end-iron, 
a movable plate in a kitchen range which serves 
to enlarge or contract the grate; + end-land, ? a 
frontier 'region ; end-making, conclusion, settle- 
ment ; end-organ (see quot.) ; end-piece (see 
quot.) ; end-plate, the extreme fibres of a muscle or 
nerve ; end-rib (see quot.) ; end-shake, a freedom 
of motion in a spindle at its end ; + end-sith [OE. 
s/d fate], death-fate ; end-speech, a speech tacked 
on at the end, an epilogue ; end-stone, one of the 
plates of a watch-jgwel supporting a pivot ; end- 
stopping, (of blank verse) a division of the lines, 
such that they end with a pause or stop ; so end- 
stopped ppl. a. ; end-wool, refuse wool. 
c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Calech. 70 What are the *‘end 
boards ’ ? They are boards which cover and form the ends 
of the meetings. 1710 London & Wise Compl. Gardener 
(17x91 152 The same course of pinching off *End-Buds is 
very profitable in Summer also. 1879 Calderwood Mind 
3- Br. iii. 42 This terminal expansion [of a nerve] is known 
as an *end-bulb, or touch organ. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 282 Neir by the boundis of Brigantia thair stude 
Ane *end fast stane.- 1884 Horw itz in Academy 12 Apr. 256/1 
The real ?end game consists of a position where the method 
can he analytically demonstrated by which the slightly 
superior force can win. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 53 All ’end- 
gatherers offending against an act of the 13 Geo. c. 23 .. 
shall be deemed incorrigible rogues. 188a Wore. F.xhib. 
Cat. hi. 41 The flooring is laid in *end-grain sections of 
pine. 1884 Health Ex/tib. Calal. 8S/2 End-grain wood 
pavements, etc. X677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 17 You 
must dip your Handle-hand, and mount your “end-hand a 
little. 1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 100/2 The *end-handkerchief» 
would sell as wel! as the other ten. 2712 J. James Garden- 
ing 90 Fixing the two *End Loops upon the Stakes A and 
C. a 1796 Burns ijam.\ She sprung an *end-hooping. 
c xaoo Ormin 17916 .Nohht ferr J>air inn an *endeland J>att 
wass Ennon $ehatennl c 1490 P him f ton Corr. 82 Besech- 
ing your sayd mastership .. to be at the *end-making. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/1 At the ends are Bones and 
Tambo, the ** end-men 1878 Bell Gegenba tier's Comp. 

Anat. 42 Sensory organs are the **end-organs of the sensi- 
tive nerves. 1824 Miss Mitford JHllage Ser. 1. (1863I 228 
There is one little *end-parlour, an after-thought ol the 
original builder. i88x Rav.mond Pliniug Gloss., iVall- 
Plates, the two-side pieces of a timber frame in a shaft. 
..The other two pieces are the *end-pieces. 1878 Foster 
Phys. in. i. 393 Between the lingual fibres and the •end- 
plates of the glossal muscular fibres. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
End-plate, notarial, the branched, expanded, termina- 
tion of a nerve fibre or one of its branches on a muscular 
fibre. 1852 Seidel Organ 37 Between the upper and 
under-board there are six boards, viz. two . .called *end-ribs. 
1881 Hasluck Lathe JVorh 169 The face of the pulley 
forms the bearing to prevent the “endshake. 1858 
Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 89/1 Nearly all the •end- 
shoots may be safely taken away, for they take up the 
strength of the plant. <*1250 Gen. Ex. 3777 AUe he 
[Korah, eld.] sunken < 5 e eriie wiSin, .Swilc •endesiQ vn-bi- 
wen hauen. 1884 F. Britten JVa/ch 4- Clockm. xox In 
most English watches all the escapement pivots run on 
“end stones. x88x Athenxum 23 Apr. 557/2 Sir. Rhoades’s 
blank verse, .is distinguished . . by a frequent tendency to 
•end-stopping. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim. iv. 39 At first 
. .the verse is *end-stopt. 1664 Evelyn Rat. Hart. (1729) 
229 The Flue, Shaft, Fire, and Ash-hole to be without, 
though joining close to the "End-wall . 1848 App. to Report 
Dep. Keeper Public Records IX. xn The cleft wool to be 
kept by itself and the "endwool by itself, 
f End, var. of Amke, Obs., breath. 
x 597-i6o5 Polwart Flyting 568 His stinking end cor- 
rupted as men knawes. a 1600 Poents 16th Cent. 29 (Jam.) 
The sillie saul is quyte foryet, Quhill haistelie gais out his 
end. 1609 Skenf. Reg. Map. Act A'. JVilliam 7 Gif blude 
bedraiven (in anie part of the bodie) vnder the end (or mouth) 

[L. snbtus anhelitum]. 

End (end), vf Forms : 1 endian, 2-4 endien, 
enden, endenn (Orm.), 3~5 ©(ende, (4 endy, 
hende, eondi, pa. pple. 4 ent), 4- end. See also 
Y-end. [OE. Indian, corresp. to OFris. endia, 
OS. end bn, endian , (Du. cindcn ), OHG. cnlbn, 
entidn, (MHG., mod.G. enden), OK. enda (Sw. 
dnda. Da. ende) :-OTeut. *andjbjan, f. *andjo- 
End sb.) 

■ I. Transitive and absolute senses. 

1 1. trans. To carry through to the end ; to 
finish, complete. Also (in ME.), to perform (re- 
ligious, duties). Obs. 

CQ7S KreNtn*. Gasp. John jv. 34 pwltc ic endigo weir )»<- 
c XX75 Lamb. Horn. 43 Men J>e on fiisse liue her hare scrift 
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enden nalden. -,a 1225 After. R. 44 Go 5 biuoren ower 
sveouede & endcS 3 er be graces. <1x300 Cursor PI . 8310 
J>is wark . .mai noght thorn J>i-self be don, pin sun sal end 
it, salaraon. c 1400 Desir. Troy 4 Graunt me pi helpe .. 
j>is werke for to ende. 1483 Cath. AngL 114 *° Ende. 
confiiccre. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1843 He . . kiss’d the fatal 
knife, to end his vow. 1597 Morley Itilrod. Rlus . Annot., 
When I had ended my booke..I was requested to explaine 
some thing. i6or Shahs. JuL C. v. i. 114 This same day 
Must end that worke, the Ides of March began.. 1738 Pope 
Epit, Sat. ii. 254 Pray end what you began, 
b. To be the end or result of. „ 
a 1300 Cursor P 9699 Pes endes al pat wel es wroght. 

2. To bring to an end, conclude, come to a ter- 
mination of (an action, a speech, a period of time, 
one’s life, etc. ; formerly sometimes with inf. as 
obj.). Often with adv. of manner or advb. phrase ; 
also const, with. 

c 1303 Pilate 259 in E. E. P. (1862% pus pilatus endede 
hislyf. C1330 R. Brunne Citron . . {1810)47 Eilred at Lon- 
don endid *his life. 1340 Aycnb. no Huet may pe zone 
betere aesy to his uader : panne bread wypoute more uor 
pane day to endy 1 c 1340 Cursor PI. (Trin.) 10487 Whenne 
she had endede bir preyere She pleyned efte onpismanere. 
1483 Cath. AngL 115 It is Endit, explicit . 1557 North 
Diall of Princes 229 b/2 We neuer cease to behold them, 
nor yet end to bewayle them. 1609 BiBLE(Douay)2 Esdras 
viL 1 When I had ended to speake these wordes. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg. II. 560 Not then the drudging Hind his 
Labour ends. 1713 Berkeley Guardian via. AVks. III. 170 
He has ended his discourse with a Prayer. 17177— Tour 
Italy Wks. IV. 530 We ended the day with music at St. 
Agnes. 1830 Tennyson Amphion 50 Ere his song was 
ended, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xii. § 1, I find that 
I have only now the power of ending this work, not of con- 
cluding it. 1862 Grant Capt . of Guard xxxix. He ended 
his life in misery. 

b. absol . ; esp. with reference to speech : To 
finish, conclude. 

a 1340 Ham r ole Psalter xxvi[i]. 15 End as pou has by- 
gunen. c 1340 Cursor PI. (Trin.) 5459 Whenne he endide of 
his sawe His sones he blessed on a rawe. 1585 Abp. Sandys 
Sentt . {1841) 320, I will therefore add somewhat concerning 
the disgrace which cometh unto marriage . . and so end. 
* 59 * Shahs. Two Gent. 11. iv. 31, I know it wel, sir, you 
ahvaies end ere you begin. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 106 He 
ended frowning, and his look denounc’d Desperate revenge. 
a 1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Woman Wks. 1730 I. 57 Quite 
tired of the nauseous theme, I end. 1879 Furnivall Rep. 
E. Eng. T. S. 24 To end, the Society wants more money. 
Mod. I shall end with a motion, 
f 3. To rid (a person) of. Obs. 

1598 Greene fas. IV (1861) 21 1 AVhat may I do to end 
me of these doubts? 

4. To put an end to, cause to cease, abrogate, 
destroy ; formerly also to dissolve (a parliament). 

c xooo Ags. Ps. ix. 6 Da hi hit endian sceoldan. c xzoo 
Ormin 10797 P^B unnderstodenn wel, patt .. te33re la3he 
all endedd ben purrh Cristess newe lare. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 214 At pis parlement .. was it ent, aliens to 
nuance. 1490 Caxton Eneydos viii. 36 The swerde. .ended 
in that hour hirlyf. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 647 The king 
dissolved his Parliament, which was the laste parliament 
that ever he ended. 1598 Shahs. Merry IV. 1. i. 41 If I 
were yong againe, the sword should end it. 1737 Porn 
Hor. Epist. 11. i. 53 End all dispute : and fix the year pre- 
cise. 1801 Southey Thalaba iv. xxvi, That merciful deed 
For ever ends thy suffering. 1808 J. Barlow Coltnnb. 1. 79 
The desperate crew. .Resolve at once to end the audacious 
strife. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 200 To talk 
of France seeing good to end Protestantism in a night. 

'pb. To make an end of (a person) ; to kill. Obs . 
a 1340 Hampole Cant. Psalter 497 Ffra mome til eueyn 
bou sail end me. 1340-70 Alex. <$• Dind. 1064, Hit is nht 
pat pc rink be reufully ended, a 1400-50 Alexander 453 
All his enmys in bat erd he endid in a stounde. 1596 
Shahs, i Hen. IV, v» iii. 9 This Sword hath ended him. 
1609 Bp. Barlow. Ansiv. Nameless Cath. 300 The Pope 
mingled powder with Gemens Sugar, which should not' End 
him presently, but Waste him by little and little. 1623 
Fletcher Bloody Brother iv. iii, rower enough.. To end 
the murthercr. 

H. Intransitive senses. 

5. Of a period of time, action, continuous state, 
series, book, chapter, etc. : To come to an end. 
Also colloq. To cud up. 

a tooo Guthl\ic 21 (Gr.) zEr pou endien ealle sesccafte. 
c 1200 Ormin 6514 Her endepp nu biss Goddspell puss. 
c 1250 Gen, ff Ex. 166 For 3 endede 5 at fifte ni3t. a 1300 
Cursor M. 7840 pat eild bigan at abraham. It endes her in 
godds nam. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1770 When his lif sal 
here ende, He. what never whider he sal wende. 0x350 Will 
Palerttc ' 540 |>is bitter bale botlesse wol hende ! 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. ix. Ii. (1495I 346 Whan meuynge fayl- 
lyth tbenne tyme endyth. i486 Bk. St. Albans Diija, 
Here endyth the ptoceis of hasvkyng. 1526 PUgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531} 2 Here endeth the prologue, and here after 
foloweth the fyrst boke. 1601 Shahs. Alls fVellv. i. 25 
All’s well that ends well,. ye L 1605 Danif.l Queen's Ar- 
cadia iv, iv. All extremities must mend or end. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad 1. 289 Thus in disorder the Assembly ends. 
1607 Dryden Virg. Past. iv. 9 The base degenerate Iron 
off-spring ends. 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 245 But that this well- 
disputed game may end, Sound forth, my brayers. 1812 J. 
Wilson Isle of palms iv. 654 To-day our woes can. never 
end. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 305 For thinking 
how all stories end with this. 1874 SruROEON Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cii. Introd., It ends upright gloriously with calm con- 
fidence for the future. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. viii. 
<ed, 5) 124 The line of Charles the Great ended in A.D. 91 1. 
Mod. 'Hie quarter ending June 24. 
b. To issue or result in. 

a 1 22$ Ancr. R. 102 pe worldes urakele urouren-.schulcn 
enden me «or Sc inc seoruwe. c 1400 Desir. Troy 194 Couet- 
ous pcrc come knight cs full oftc, And endit in aucrys to ay 


Iastand sorowe. 1651 Hoboes Lcviatlu 1. vii. 30 No Dis- 
course whatsoever, can End in absolute Knowledge of Fact. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. {1706) 24 Sobbing the Leaves of 
the Plant, .ends in scorching. . 1709 Steele Taller No. 10 
f 11 There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, 
will end in a Pestilence.- 1808 Pled, Jrnl. XIX. 380 The 
controversy . . ended in both parties admitting, etc. 1870 
H. Macmillan Bible Teach. x. 204 A life of godliness ends 
in a saintly death. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 4/7 The 
cricket match, .ended in a draw. 

c. Of persons. Const, in, or by, with gerund : 
To come ultimately to (do something). 

1825 Coleridge Aids to Reft. 101 He, who begins by 
loving Christianity better than Truth, will, .end in loving 
himself better than all. 

• 6. To die. rare in mod. use. Also To end up 
(slang). 

c 1200 Ormin 8347 Affterr patt tatt Herode king AVass 
ended inn hiss sinne. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 370 Steuene.. 
suppe was kyng of Engelond, & endede myd ssame. c 1340 
Cursor PI. 6724 pe beest shal wip stonyng ende. C1435 
Torr. Portugal 1389 , 1 yeve. .To thy doughter all.e my lond, 
Yf that I end there. 1590 Shaks. Plids . N. v. i. 353 Far- 
well friends, thus Thisbie ends. 1858 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. 
(1865) VI. xv. x. 63 A cannon-ball smites the life out of him, 
and he ended here. 1886 Rider Haggard K. Solomon's 
Mines ii. 32 AA r e should only end ' up like my poor friend 
Silvestre. 

7 . Of a portion of space, material object, treatise, 
etc. : To terminate, have its end or extremity. 

x6xx Cotgr., Aboutiren point e, to end sharpe, or pointed. 
1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. vi. v. (1885) 890 It [the glacier] 
ended off upon the land. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 424 The 
promontory which ends in the Lizard. Plod. His property 
ends at the fifth milestone. An iron rod ending in a sharp 
point. The plateau ends abruptly in a precipice. 

End, vP Obs. exc. dial. [perh. a dial, variant 
or corruption of Inn v., influenced by End vd ' 

It has been suggested that the word is a corruption of 

* in-do, corresponding to Ger. einthun used in the same 
sense; but this seems impossible.] 

trans. To put (com, hay, etc.) into (a barn, 
stack, etc. ); to r get in \ Also_/5y. Hence E*nded 
ppl. a. 

1607 Shahs. Cor. v. vi. 37, I . . holpe to reape the Fame 
AVhich he did end all his. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 109 His 
shadowy flail hath threshed the corn That ten day-labourers 
could not end. 1858 Hereford Times 23 Jan. in Dyce 
Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 37 Three well-ended hay-ricks.. a rick of 
well-ended hay. 

i*End, v., var. Ande v. Obs., to breathe, blow. 
a 1300 Cursor PI. 21075 Als a slepand aends oft. 1596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 29 Thair mouthis 
had blawne vpon or endet as we speik. 

tE'ndable,#. Obs. [f. End vd + -able.] That 
admits of being ended ; terminable. 

1693 AV. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 53oEndable, termina- 
bilis. 1775 in Ash. 1864 in AA r EBSTER ; and in mod. Diets. 

End-all (e-nd-pl). [f. End v . 1 + All.] That 
which ‘ends all’ (see quot. 1876). Now only 
dial. exc. in Shaksperian phrase, The be-all and 
the end-all. (See Be-all.) 

1605 Shaks. Placb. 1. vii. 5 That but this blow Might be 
the be all, and the end all. 1876 Plid-Vorksli . Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), End-all , more freely used than customarily, and 
with a wider interpretation in the sense of an act of com- 
pletion. Also a finishing stroke. _ 1883 G. Howell in' Ccm- 
tcmp. Rev. Sept. 345 The latter aim was the be-all and end- 
all almost of those industrial combinations. 

Endamage (endee’meds), v. Forms: a. 6-7 
endammage, (-dge), 5-7 -dommage, -domage, 
(7 -damnnge), 4-5 endamage(n, 4- endamage. 
j8. 5-7 indamage, 6 -domage, 6-7 -dammage. 
[In 14th c. f. En- 1 + Damage sb., or a. OF. *cn- 
damagicr (cf. the parallel formation adamagier in 
1 3th c.). In 1 5th c. refashioned as endommage, 
-domage, after the contemporary Fr. endommagier 
of equivalent formation ; but this form died out 
earl) r in 17 th c.] 

trans . To inflict damage or injury upon. 

1. To affect (persons, a community, etc.) detri- 
mentally with regard to property,' health, repu- 
tation, or general well-being. Also absol. 1 
a. c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 1. iv. 15 It [coempcioun] schulde 
greetly tourmentyn and endamagen al he prouince of com- 
paigne. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes .107 The kyng 
shal contynuelly be endommaged, seke of body and of the 
soule. a zs2rlfclyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) III. 12 If I 
thought to haue endomaged you of one seile [Tread selie] 
ferdynge. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. i. 1 a, To 
eucry man . . wer allotted two angels : wherof thone went 
about to endamage vs. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xii. 3S That 
never more he raoteendammadge wight AVith his vile tongue, 
which many had defamed. 1635 Quarles Embl. i.xL (171S) 
47 The Devil smilcth that he may endamage. 1642 Fuller 
Holy <5- Prof. St. il xiii. 101 Inclosure with depopulation 
endamnageth’ the parties themselves. 1655 H. Vaughan 
Sitex Scint. 1. (1858) Pref. 8 No loss is so doleful as that 
gain, that will endamage the soul. 1694 Child Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 2ri_Thc Dutch .. will in all probability never en- 
damage this Kingdom by the growth of their Plantations. 
1768 Tucker Lt . Nat. I. 346 That justice is better than in- 
iquity, springs from the powers of men to benefit or endam- 
age one another. 1818-40 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IL j6i 
T hat.. neither the proprietor nor the cultivator [be] endam- 
aged by the sudden desertion of the ground, 
p. M95 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 22 Pream., Many, .subgettls 
ben .. lette and indamaged in their bilding and husbondry. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. (1851) 37 The man could not. . 
much indammage the Roman Empire. 1667 Decay Chr. 
Piety v. § 1 6, I am indammag'd in my goods. 


b; To damage, injure (reputation, health, wel- 
fare) ; to injure, prejudice, discredit (a cause, etc.). 

a. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 98 They might in' many 
sorts enaomage the common safetie of Italy. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddoiis Answ. Osor. 187 b, That the majesrie of Freewill 
may not by any meanes bee' endamaged. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry 1. viii.’ (1660) 46 A guilt of endamaging the lives 
of millions. 1620 Venner Via Recta (1650) 13 The South 
winde .. endamageth our healths. 1674 Burnet Royal 
Martyr { 1710)43 Nor urns Christianity endamaged by all 
that fury, 1691 Locke Money AVks. 1727 II. 14 There is so 
much want of Monej', and Trade is still endamag’d by it. 
1828 Blackw. Plag. XXIV. 624 These proceedings . . were 
endamaging^ their reputation. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 
177 Theologians, .seriously endamage a sacred cause. 

p. 1698 Christ Exalted § 10. 9 These Sermons could not 
indamage the good Correspondence between the Brethren. 

f 2. To damage physically, inflict material in- 
jury upon (a person or thing) ; to spoil (a thing) 
so as to make it less fit for its purpose. Obs. 

' a. 1475 Caxton Jason 30 Tronchonyng their speris upon 
his shelde, withoute endomagyng his shelde. 1576 Baker 
Jewell of Health 62 Those partes endammaged or grieved 
with the Goute. 1578 Banister^ Hist. Plan it. 39 Their 
substance was light, and Cartilaginous, to be lesse endam- 
mag'ed by outward force. 1583 Mascall Plant. 4 Graff. 
(1592) 47 Take heede of those graffes, the which many 
y/ormes and Flyes doe endomage.. 1667 H. Stubbe in PhiL 
Trans . II. 495 The Guns, .were not much endammaged by 
Rust. 1690 Luttrell Brief. Ret. (1857) II. 28 A great 
storm., had endamaged several of the ships. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit . 1. in. x. (1743) 205 The 
Thames swells, .over its banks, and AVestminster Is a little 
endamaged in its Cellars. 1816 Scott Anti?, iii. [Calthrops] 
to endamage the sitting part of a learned professor of 
Utrecht. 

^ p. 1583 Mascall Plant, fy Graff. (1592) Exhort., Cattell, 
indomaging your plants or Trees. 1686 Voy. Emp. China 
to E. Tartary in Misc. Cur. (1708)111. 190 The Bark., was 
. .indammaged by the agitation of the Avaves. 
f3. In militaiy sense: ,To do harm to (the 
enemy, a hostile country). Obs. 

X SSS Fcirdle Facions 11. ix. 191 There neuer medled any 
power with theim, that was able to conquer theim : or 
muche to endamage theim. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Bril. vm. 
vii. 404 Then coasting the shore, shrewdly endammaged 
Kent. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxvi. (1821) 471 To 
endammage the Enemy that hee may not hinder you. 
1697 Potter Anti q. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 151 The Cause of 
weakening or endamaging my Country. 

II 4. Used for Endanger v. 4 . 

(11648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1783) 341 He will en- 
damage the loss of one half of his Realm. 

t Enda-mageaBle, a. Ms.- 0 [f. prec.+ 
-able.] Capable of receiving damage, susceptible 
to injury; perishable. ■ ..... 

1B64 in Webster; and in mod. Diets, 
t Enda-jnagean.ee. Obs. rare-}. ■ In 6 en- 
dammogeanco. [f. as prec. + -ance.] Harm, 
injury. 

1594 Cakew Ilnarle's Exam. Witsv. (1596) 55 If the other 
two [ventricles] remained not sound, and without endam- 
mageance, a man should thereby become witles, and void 
of reason. 

Endamagement (endre-medsment). [f. En- 
damage v. + -ment.] The action of endamaging ; 
the state of being endamaged ;• injury, harm, loss. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 60 That vnaduised ini 
dammagement J haue done you. 1657 AV. Coles Adam in 
Edett-zb 7 The inhabitants of Middleborough . . eat thereof 
[flax-seed] to the great endammagement of their healths. 
<1x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) II L xvx. 583 To the 
least indamacement of them. 1675 Cocker Morals 60 A\ r ho 
in their Youtn refused to" be taught, To numerous Endam- 
magements are brought ’ 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist. 
xviiL 35 The offence may be termed wrongful endamage- 
ment. 1836 FraseVs Plag. XIII. 301 The endamagement 
of their credit. 

Enda'maging, vii. si. [f. as prec. + -iNGi.] 
The action ol the vb. Endamage. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 7 Efestides. .kcepeth a man safe 
from all perill and endamaging. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie, 
Lacyc'sNobil. 31 From the enuomagingof his country. 1643 
Milton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 64 That which Was the cn- 
dammaging onely of their ’estates was narrowly forbid. 

t Enda-mask, v. Obs. [f. En- i + Damask.] 
trans. a. To tinge with an interspersed shade of 
paler colour, b. To paint in various colours. Cf. 
Damask sb. and v. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 298 A prety feare came vp, 
to endamaske her rosje • cheekes. x6xx Spf.f.d Hist. Gt. 
Brit. v. vii. 42 Carrying these rasures on their pictured 
limbes, as badges of their Noblcnesse, thus endamasked. 

Endammfy : see En- prefix 1 3 . 

Endanger (end^'nd^ai), V.- Forms: 6 en-, 
indaunger, 7 -S indanger, 6- endanger, [f. En- 1 

+ Dangeh -?/>.] 

f 1. trans. To subject (a person) to the absolute 
control of another ; to render (an official) liable 
to dismissal or punishment at the will of a supe- 
rior. Const, to. Obs. rare . 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 60 Another piucth 
the kynge counsel to endaunger unto his grace the 
of the Realme. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 4 £9/1 
A slaue of Satan, one indangcred to the wicked. 

1 2. pass. To incur the liability to punishment 
by another person ; to be liable to arrest or seizure 
of goods on the part of a creditor. Const, to 
(a judge, creditor, etc.). Obs. 

1477 j. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 790 III. 179 He -* 
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fere endangeryd to dyvers in thys contrey. 1548 Goverdale 
Erasm. Par . Rom. xiii. 3 Nowe yf thou be lothe to be en- 
daungered to magistrates or lawes. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serttt. Tim . 172/2 For while we are indaungered to God, 
we can in no wise stand before him. 1596 Spenser 'State 
Irel. Wks. 1805 VIII. 367 Being close hooded, .from know- 
ledge of any to whom he is indangered. * 

1*b. To be liable to (punishment, evil of any 
kind.) Also const, to with inf. Obs . 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Jude II. 23 That he should 
be endangered to diseases, a 1569 Kingesmyll Mans 
Est. xiii. ,(i 5 8 °) 9 8 We were fashioned of earth, but not 
endaungered to tume againe into yearth. 1577 tr. Bui - 
linger sDecadcs (1592) 571 God accuseth vs and pleadeth 
vs guiltie of sinne, and indangered to punishment. 

+ 3 . To put (a person) in peril (of something 
untoward). Const, of oftener to with inf Obs. . 
\ 1S48 Udall, etc., Erasm. Paraph. John 15 The confess- 
ing what he was himself endaungered him to lose his owne 
estimacion. 1603 W. Watson in Dodd Ck. Hist. Eng. 
(1841) IV. xlix, To live in this miserable estate .. would in- 
danger me of losing quite my senses. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 977 It indangereth the Child to become Lunaticke. 1658 
■Whole Duty Man vi. § 13 Where-ever this sin hath posses- 
sion, it endangers men to fall into any other. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus' Antiq. IX. iv. § 5 That they might' not endanger 
one another to perish, by treading on one another. 

To cause the danger of (something .unto- 
ward happening) ; to render imminent or probable. 
Sometimes with gerund or inf. (with to) as obj. * 

t6iz Brinsley Lud. Lit. 117 Grammaticall translations., 
can neuer indanger any waie to make truants. 1644 Bulwer 
Chirol. <5- Chiron. 102 To fling the Hand up and downe to 
endanger the offending of those that are nigh. 3663 Bp. 
Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxvii. (1668) 493 The very puff of 
a confident mans breath doth indanger to make me reel. 
111716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 227 Such ill Courses as will 
endanger his Ruin. 1791 Smeaton Edy stone L. (1793) § 313 
They would have endangered the breaking the glass. 1796 
Southey Lett. Spain <5- Port. (1808) 1 . 15 So as to endanger 
setting it on fire. 

1 5 . To incur the danger of; to chance, risk. Obs. 

15. . Quest. Prof. <5- Pleas, Corn:. 30 a I alwaies.. en- 
danger your displeasure with my troublesome speeches. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad vm. 16 Endanger it the whiles and 
see. Ray Creation (17X4) 370 But would endanger to 

he quite destroyed. 1726 Addison Dial. Medals l. 34 Un- 
less^ they turned back quickly they would endanger being 
benighted. 177 1 Muse in Min. 31 Who dares blaspheme 
ray name, endangers death. ■ 

6. To expose to danger, cause danger to. \The 
only modem sense.) 

a. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond (1708) 31 
Wrapped and endaungered with the myseres of this wretched 
Worlde. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 133, I hold him 
but a foole that will endanger His Body, for a Girle that 
loues him not. 1647 in Nicholas Papers (1886). I. 8r The 
Citty is .. ridden by every party and wilbe so rather 'then 
endanger Trade. 1671 Milton Samson 1000 Wedlock- 
treachery endangering life. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 212 Not so great a wind as to endanger us. 
1770 Junius Lett, xxxvii. 181 It is not an act .. that can 
ever endanger the liberties of this country. x866 Crump 
Banking ix. 2x1. The convertibility of the note would be 
endangered. 

p. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 136 Lest one day or other the 
riuer with his violent streame should indanger the city of 
Babylon. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 322 They 
would avoid a World that indangers their Innocency. 
Hence Endangered ppl. a. 

1597 Daniel ,Civ. Wares iv. xlix. (1609) 99, Had he not 
speedy succour lent To his indangered father. 1692 South 
Senn. (1697) I. 85 Ded., The drift [of these discourses] is to 
carry the most Endangered, and Endangering Truth, above 
the Safest, when sinful]. Interest. 1846 Grote Greece I. 1. 
viii. 235 Protectors of the endangered mariner. 

Endangerer (end^md^oroj), vbl. sb. £f. prec. 
+ -er.] One who endangers. 

1672 Baxter Bags haw's Scand. iii. 32^ Rash, .spirits, .will 
be continual endangerers of your liberties. 1824 Coleridge 
Aids Refl . (1848) I. 89 Scolds and endangerers of the public 
peace. 

Endangering (end^-ndgoriq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. +-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Endanger. 

1585 Act 27 Elis, a 2 § x (Ruffhead), The great En- 
dangering of the Safety of her most Royal Person. 1605 
Narr. Murthers Sir J. Fitz (i860) 13 Also an indangering 
to Sir John his own life, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Skia- 
machia Wks. (1711) 203 Your petitibn is for the endangering 
of our peace and liberties. 1858 Bright Sp. 27 Oct. Rc - 
form, The endangering of the Constitution. 

Enda ngering, ppl a. [f. as prec. + ing-.] 
That endangers ; dangerons. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vn. xv, Peace with more in- 
dangering wounds offends Then Warre can doe. 1656 
S. H. Gold. Law 44 Endangering . . to the Publike. 1692 
[see Endangered///. «.] w 

Endangerment (end^-ndjojment). [f. as 
prec. + -JIENT.] The action of putting in danger ; 
the condition of being in danger. 

164s Milton Tetrach. (1851) 160 The endangerment of 
our souls. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 171 An un- 
mitigated war of insult, alarm, and endangerment. 1871 
Nichols Fireside Sc. 98 Serious endangerment to health. 

-f Enda’rk, v. Obs. rare. Also 4 endirke-n. 
[f. En- 1 +Dark «.] treats. To render dark, cast 
into the shade ; to dim (the sight). Hence Ea- 
da'rketl ppl- a., ma.de dark, obscure (fg -) • ■ 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. Hi* 120 Ne no wickednesse shal 
endirken it. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel, ,xvx. Of suciym 
endarked chapter. xSS* Arp. Parker Psalter cxxxxx.. For 
sure the dark so dark: cannot endarke thy louely sight. 
1631 Celestina in Hazl. Dodsley I. 62 Her skm of whiteness 
endarketh the snow. 


t Enda*rken, v. Obs. ;[f. En- * + Darken vi] 
trails. To obscure, make dark. lit. and fig.- ■ 

. x 595 Daniel Sonn. xxi, My lifes light wholly endarkened 
is. 1651 Bp. Hall Soliloquies (ed. 2) xii, 38 Light en- 
darkened ’ causeth the greatest darknesse. 1755 T. H. 
Croker tr. Ariosto’s Orl. Fur. xxxi. 1 , But soon as Sol from 
th earth endarken’d went. - 

Endarfc: see En - prefj 3. 
t Endau’nt, v. 1 Obs . [f. En-* + Datxnt v. to 
tame.] . trans. To tame. • 

X393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvnr. 17* He endauntede a douue. 

t Endatrnt, v 2 Obs. [f. En-. 1 4- Daunt v. to 
fondle.] trans. To caress ; to make much of, 
hold in high esteem. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. , 127 Ffor her dignesse 
endauntid of dullisshe noli is. Ibid. 351 pe while fje Degonjs 
domes weren so endauntid. 

t Endau-nture. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- l + OF. 
danturc taming ; suggested by the phrase en sa 
dantnre in the original text.] ? Taming, breaking 
in. (But the passage is nonsense, the translator 
not having understood his original.) 

1340 Ayenb. 220 Huo tek)> colte endaunture, hyalde 
hit wyle }>erhuyle hit ilest. [Fr. quapreizt poulain en sa 
danturc , it le tendra tant comrne il dure .] 

End- away, adv. dial. One after another, 
successively. 

1888 Sheffield Gloss. (E.D.S.) He won six games end-away. 

Endazzle : see Es-pref* 3. 
t End-day. Obs. See End sb. and Day. Also 
5 enday. [OE. fncU-dxg, f. %nde End sb. + dag 
Day'. Cf. OHG. endi-dago (MHG. ende-tac).] 
The last day ; the day of pne’s death. 

Beowulf (Gr.) 638 Ic . . sceal . . o]>< 3 e ende-dses . . minne 
gebidan. 0x175 Lamb. Horn. 17 pet he icherre from-^an 
uuelnesse ear nis ende dei. c 1200 Ormin 5674 He shall att 
his endeda33 burrh Drihhtin wurr)>enn frofredd. CX305 
Edmund Conf. 580 in SojtthEng. Leg. (1887) 448 And ]>ou 
treweliche at min ende-day: art i-come me to. C1340 
Cursor M. 2x063 (Fairf.), Quen J>at [John] seye his ende- 
day comande neye..he did his graue to delue. ^1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vi. iv. 80 And led hys lyf till hys enday. 
f E*nde. Obs. Forms : 1 eenid, senit, enid, 
ened, 3 hende, 4-5 .enede, 5 heynde, ende. 
JOE. filed str. fern. = MDu. aned, anet , Du. eend, 
OHG. anat, ~et, -it, - ot (Ger. enle), ON. bud (Sw., 
Da. and). Cf. Lat. anat-em.] A duck. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 17 Anet a, renid [a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 
renit, Corpus Gloss, entd]. F1300 Havelok 1241 Ne was 
ther spared gos ne henne, Ne the hende, ne the drake. 
c 1325 Gloss . W. de Biblesw. in Wr.-Wiilcker 143 En marreis 
ane iaroille [enede queketh]. c 1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. 
Ant. I. 302 For to make hawke high of astate . . take the 
weng of an enede. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 139 Ende, dooke 
byrde, anas. ' c 1475 roc. in Wr.-Wulcker 760 Hec anata , 
a heynd. 

Ende, erron. var. Hende a. Obs. gracious. 
Endear (endlf.1), v. Also a. 7 endeere, 
-deare ; P. 7 indear, indeere. [f. En- 1 + Deae a.] 

+ 1 . trans. To render costly or more costly ; to 
enhance the price of. Obs. 

a. 1603 Florio Montaigne 523 Enhancing the price of the 
place we raise the price and ondeare the desire. x6i8 K. 
Jameses Procl. cone. Buildings in Rymer (1717) XVII. 107 
All Victualls and other Provision endeared. 1803 Ann. 
Rev. I. 390 Bread, .would be cheapened by the competition, 
not endeared by the combination of baker;. 

p. 1729 Seasonable Remarks Trade 11 There are several 
Accidents which indear a Commodity to the Merchant. 

+ 2 . To enhance the value of; to render precious 
or attractive. Obs. 

a. 1580 Sidnf.y A rcadia il 125 He would endeare his own 
service. 1594 Southwell M. MagcL Fun. Tearcs 92 Love 
. . endeareth the meanest things, and doubleth the esti- 
mate of things that are precious. 1657 J. Smith Myst. 
RJiet. 185 Her wit endeared by youth, her affection by 
birth, and her sadnesse by her beauty. <11662 Hkyun 
Laud 1. 209 All those several motives which might not' only 
serve to justifie, but endear the work. 

P. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 103 Making a body of forces of 
themselves, the more to indear their merit. 1672 Drydcn 
Harr. a-la-Mode 1. iv. i. Dram. Wks. 1725 III. 267 'Tis 
as Physicians show the desperate 111 T' indear their Art, by 
mitigating Pains They cannot wholly cure. 

b. To represent as valuable or important, to 
lay stress upon ; also, to exaggerate. Obs. 

1620 Shelton Qttix. III. xvii. 113 , 1 must leave them here 
abruptly, since 1 want words to endear them. 1622 Mabbe 
tr. Aleman’s Guzman d’ A If. 11. 97 May without indearing 
be truly said to be a princely and royall seat. 1656 ^Cowley 
Davideis iv. (1710) II. 443 Not that I'd clear Their Guilt, 
or mine own Innocence indear. 1661 Howell Twelve Sev. 
Treat . 215 In all his declarations ther was nothing that he 
endear’d and inculcated more often. 

3 . To render (a person) dear to another; to 
inspire or create affection for (a person or thing) . 
(The modem sense.) Also const, f vnih. 

a. 1647 Clarendon//^/. Reb. (1702) 1 . 11. 121 His Majesty 
exceedingly desired to endear her to the People. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxiiL 218 She endeared 
herself to me ten times more by her soothing concern for 
me. 1781 Gibbon Decl. $ F. II. xxvii. §6 His gentle and 
amiable disposition endeared him to his private friends. 
1821 Byron Juan iv. xvi. That which destroys Most love, 
possession, unto them appear’d A thing which each endear- 
ment more endear’d. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Rdig. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 98 It [the Church] endears itself thus -to 
men of more, taste than activity. 1879 C. Geikie Christ 
lxiv. 809 One* endeared by long companionship. 


ENDEARIITGITESS. 

S. j6iiBarre \-Ram AlUyin Dodsley OldPl. (1780)^444 
Stand thou propitious, indear me to my love. J647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. (1702) I. xr. 113 To in dear himselt with that 
Nation. • 

T 4 :. To hold dear ; to love. Obs. 
x 6 zz Wither Lines in Farr’s S. P. Jas. I ( 1848 ) 221 But 
to my heart they sit this day as ntare As when I most en- 
dear’d them. . 1639 Saltmarshe Policy 20 Something he 
endears, a 17x1 Ken .SYVw.Wks. 1721 IV. 375 God . . most 
amiable appear’d, Endearing most, and mostto be endear’d. 
+ 5 . To treat affectionately or fondly ; to caress. 
Obs. Cf. Endearing///, a. 

1683 Lorrain Muret's Rites Fun. 161 Embraced, hug’d, 
caressed, endeared and applauded by all the spectators. 

+ 6. To win the affection of; to conciliate, 
attract. Also, to deepen (affection). Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia^ (2622) 247 Leaning no office vnper- 
formed, which might either witnesse, or endeare her sonnes 
affection. 1628 Earle Microcosm ,, Weak Man (Arb.) 58 
You cannot endeare him more then by coozening him. a 1631 
Donne Poems, etc. (1632) 354 Not that God is endeared by 
that, or wearied by this. 1671 Milton Samson 793, I 
sought by all means, therefore, How to endear . . thee to 
me firmest, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Woman Wks. 1730 
I. 57 No Jaw can bind them, and no love endear. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 390 This generous Act en- 
deared the People .. to him. t 

t b. To bind by obligations of gratitude. Some- 
times Const, to with inf, Obs. 

a. 1607 Shaks. Timon in.Ji. 35 , 1 am so much endeered to 
that Lord ; hee’s euer sending. 1626 T. H[awkins] Cans - 
sills Holy Crt. 81 He must ..fhigally endeare Auditors 
.. dissemble- with his ‘enemyes. 1652 J. Wadsworth tr. 
Sandovals Civil Wars of Spain 21 To endeer the Elector 
of Brandenburg the more to vote in his behalf. Ibid. 280 
They gave them ten dales paie more to endear them to go 
before Tordesillas. 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Politiae 107 
Whereby the House of Lancaster .. hath forever indeared 
and obliged the House of York. 

p. 16x3 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3I, Indeere , make bound 
to one. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Militant 12 Early 
didst thou arise to plant this vine, Which might the more 
indeare it to be thine. 

En&earance (endl^-rans). rare. [f. Endear v. 

+ -ance.] The action of endearing, or the state 
of being endeared. 

1766 Anstey Nesv Bath Guide (ed. 2) 77, Show it young 
Lady Betty, by way of Endearance. 1871 Brewer Eng. 
Studies (1881) lntrod. 45 His language is so much governed 
by. this feeling of Divine endearance. 

Endeared (endl°\id), ppl. a. [f. Endear v. 

+ -ED 1.] 

1. Of friendship, etc. : Affectionate, cordial, arch. 

1649 Roberts Claris Bill. 140 Jonathan’s endeared love 

to David. 1692 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 14 The Warmest 
and Indeareast Love, a 1714 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) 
376 Unto you is the Salutation of my endeared Love. 18x2 
Gen. Brock Proclam. 22 July in Exam. 5 Oct. 629/1 The 
endeared relations of its first settlers. 1842 H. Rogers 
lntrod. Burke's Wks. I. 3 With the son of the master.. 
Edmund formed a most endeared friendship. 

2. Regarded with affection, beloved. 

1841 D’Israeh Amen. Lit. (1867) 698 All solicitations of 
the author to retrieve his endeared volume proved fruitless. 

t Endea*redly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Endeared 
ppl. a. + - LY 2 .] In an endeared manner. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. xir. 1 19 Both endeeredly affected 
their husbands. 1663 Baxter Divine Life 306 A Jonatlian 
. . will endearedly Jove that man . . who is appointed to 
deprive him of a Kingdome. 

t Endea'redness. Obs. [f. Endeared/^/, a. 

+ -ness.] The state of being endeared ; feeling 
of affection, fondne.-s. 

1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes in. v. 98 The other . . to 
shew his Indeerednesse, prest often to know Che Murderer 
of his friend. 1679 Prot. Conformist 3 That vertue or rather 
grace of Moderation has graven the most deep and indelible 
characters of endearedness upon me. a 1703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt. iii. 17 The endearedness of his person : This 
is my beloved Son. a 17x4 M. Henry Wks. (1835) I. 278 
Embrace each other with a cordial endearedness. 

Endea'ring', vbl. sb. [f. Endear v. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Endear ; + concr. a caress, 
mode of showing affection. 

1622 E. Misselden Free Trade 106 The..Iosse that 
thereby will fall . . vpon all men in the endearing of all 
things. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 324 Endearings, minted 
current, according to the lawfullnesse or unlawful lnesse of 
the Love they would procure. _ 1678 Yng. Man’s Call. 
lntrod. 3 Intended for tne endearing of God. 

Endea’ring, ppl. a. [f. Endear v. + -ing 2 .] 
That endears ; a. That wins or inspires affection, 
b. Manifesting affection, caressin". 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 337 Nor gentle purpose, nor en ♦ 
dearxng smiles Wanted. 1680 H. More APocal . Apoc. 50 
This is but a just reward of Thy endearing sufferings upon 
the Cross. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 266, I nave a 
better and more indearing Husband than ever. 1870 
Victoria Let. in Lond. Gas. 27 Dec., The noble and en- 
dearing qualities of her whom all now mourn. 

Endearingly (endi® rigli), adv. [f. Endear- 
ing ppl. a. + -LY*.] In an endearing manner 
aiyxi Ken Edmund Poet Wks. 1721 II. 202 Each he en- 
dearingly salutes. 1836 E. Howard R. 
them endearingly with our hands, x 876 Bancroft Hist. 

U. S. I. ix. 286 Who called him endearingly his son. 
Endea-ritlgness. rare-', [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The state of being Endeaeing, exhtbt- 
tion of affection. * 

xyoi Collier M. Aurel. (1726)316 They make up to them 
with great endearingness. 
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Endearment (endl-ument). Also 7-8 in, 
dearment. [f. Endear v. + -jient.] 

1 . The action of endearing or the fact of being 
endeared ; cotter. something that endears, that 
excites or increases affection. 

1663 Arcn.bimn. 3 The Object of all this Care, this In’- 
deerment and joy, is the Ark of God. 1673 Lady's Call. 
11. 82 One of the greatest endearments of Abraham to God. 
1688 H. Wharton Enthus. CJt. Rome 78 The belief of his 
endearment- to God, made him often presume upon the 
Favour of Heaven. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 202 
The Heathen, to whom the Unity and Agreement of the 
First Christians was a great indearment. 1881 P. Brooks^ 
Candle of Lord 164 The enlargement of the faith brings' 
the endearment of the faith. 

fb. An obligation of gratitude, a bond of 
attachment. Cf. Endear v. 6 b. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm World's wise man (Arb.) 61 His 
deepest indearment is a communication of mischiefe. 1677 
Hale Coutempl. 11. 72 That Lust which the .. Saviour, 
upon the Indearment of his own Blood, begs us to Crucifie. 

2 . An action or utterance expressive of love or 
fondness ; -a caress. Also abstr. 

xjoz Rowe Tauter l. 1. i. 341 Are War and Slavery the 
'soft Endearments With which they court the Beauties they 
admire? • 2742 Richardson Pamela IV. 141 His Indear* 
ments and Tenderness to his Lady . . was alone worthy of 
all her Risque. 1853 C. Bronte Gillette xxxvi. (1876) 401 
M. Paul petted and patted her ; the endearments she re- 
ceived were not to be wondered at. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cotta. I. iv. 180 A mere name of endearment, 
f 3 . Affection, fondness. Ohs. 

1709 Stryle Ann. Ref. I. xliti, 477 Between these two 
there was a long and great endearment. 1746-7 Hervev 
jT [edit. (1818) 19 If you really love the offspring of your own 
bodies ; if your bowels yearn over those amiable pledges of 
conjugal endearment. 1821 Clare Vill. Minsir. 1 . 6oTravel- 
lers returned from foreign ground Feel more endearments 
for their native earth. • 

4 . The making (a commodity) dearer, rare. 

1864 Guardian-21 Dec. X218 People bought in provisions 
against the endearments of Sella’s new tariffs. 

+ 5 , The action of enhancing the value of any- 
thing ; also, praise, ^exaggeration. Ohs. 

2612 Shelton Quix. I. m. xiii. 249 It is rather a poetical 
Endearment, than an approv’d Truth. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (2702) I. H. 113 If his condition .. were so good 
that it needed no indearment. 

Endeavour (ende'vai), sb. Forms : see the 
verb. [app. f. next verb, which however appears 
later in our qnots.] 

1 . The action of endeavouring ; effort, or pains, 
directed to attain an object ; a strenuous attempt 
or enterprise. 

a. 14,7 Lt>. FcnNYVAt.in Ellis Orb;. Lett. Ser. n. 1 . 56 The 
great laboures, travels and endevoures made by your said 
Lifelcnaunie. 1440 [See Endeavour 1549 Crowley 
Last Trump. 496 Se thou apply the to lcarnynge Wyth 
all thy busy endevoure. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. v. § xo 
(1873) 42 The scope that men propound to themselves, 
whercunto they bend their endeavours. 16x8 Sir R. Boyle 
Diary(t 886) I. 204 , 1 gave Mr. Richard Archdeacon a young 
gelding for his endevors about my purchaze of dongarvan. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 79/2 We should em- 
ploy therein our utmost study and endeavour. 1745 in Col. 
Rec.Penn.'V. 19 We will use our Endeavours to that End. 
* 75 ° Johnson Rambler No. 25 T5 To walk with circum- 
spection .. ought to be the constant endeavour of every 
reasonable being. x8x4Words\v. While Doe x. 52 On him 
and on his high endeavour The light of praise shall shine 
for ever. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. vL § 4 The 
life of Angelico was almost entirely spent in the endeavour 
to imagine the beings belonging to another world.' 
p. 1563 Shute Archit. A iij b, The firste frutes of my 
oor attemptes^ and indeuors. z6xx Bible Prcf. 10 That 
ath bene our indeauour, that our marke. 1663 Marvell 
Corr. xli. Wks. 1872-5 fl. 89 You have that fruit of our 
former indeyors. 1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672' 
12 Both which he studied with the same indifference and 
Infide and falicious indcavour. 1743 J. Morris Serm'. iL 
45 Kind indcavours to promote their happiness. 

b. To do one's cndcavoitr{s : to exert oneself to 
the uttermost ; to do all one can (in a cause or to 
an end), arch. 

a. 1480 Rob/. Dcvyll 42 The Emperoure charged every 
man to do his endever. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 56 Doyngc iny endeuoure to plucke outofhys mynde 
the . . causes of vice. 1506 Siiaks ; Mcrch. V. 11. it. 182 My 
best cndcuors shall be done herein. 1688 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) II. 281, I did my endeavour with the Lords of the 
Treasury to be favourable to him. 1716-8 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. 1 . xiv. 48, I have done my best endeavour 
to find out something worth writing to you. 1745 Butler 
Serm. Wks. 1874 IL 287 WC are to do our endeavours to 
promote virtue and religion amongst men. 1827 F. Cooper 
Prairie II. xvi. 255 Yes, lad, yes; you would do your en- 
deavours. 1873 Browning Red Colt. N/ght-c. zjz Do your 
endeavour like a man. 

P- c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Bo lees Bk. (1868) 
74 There doe your true indeuour. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. 
Lit. iii. <1627) 13 Every one is to doe his best indeavour to 
know how to make it most cade. 
f 2 . Philos. Used by Hobbes: (see <juot. ; in 
Latin «matns\ Ohs. 

1651 Howies Ltviath. I. vi. =3 These small beginnings of 
Motion, within the body of Man., arc commonly called 
Endeavour. 1656 — Klevt. Philos. (1S39I 206, ! define en- 
deavour to be motion made in lc*>s space and time than can 
be given. 2667 Boyle Orig. Formes Sr Qua l, 3 Local Mo- 
tion, or an Endeavour at it, is not included in the nature of 
Matter. 

Endeavour (ende’vai), v. Forms; a. s en- 
dovoyro, endover, (endower, ~ro), 5-6 en- 


devoir, endever, 5-7 endevor(e, 6 endevyr, 
endevur, endevre, 6-7 endevour(e, 6— en- 
deavour. / 3 . 5-7 indevor, 6 indevur, 6-7 in : 
dever, indevour, 7-9 indeavour. [f. En- * + 
Devoir sb . ; cf. the Fr. phrase se mettre en devoir 
de faire quelquechose to make it one’s duty to do 
something; hence, to set about, to endeavour. 
Cf. also the following quot. : 

1504 Nottingham Borough Rec. III. 325 And, Jiat euery 
Mair for j>e tyme beyng put in devoire to < calle .. his said 
Chaumberleyns. .to performe the same.] 

■ fl. ref.. To exert oneself, use effort. Const, to 
with inf. ; (rarely) for , to , with sb. ; also simply. 

a. c 1400 York Myst. iv. 30 So that ye may endower To 
susteyn beast and man . . Dwell here if that ye canne, This 
shall be your endowre. 1483 Caxton Geld. Leg. 422/3 He 
. .moche endeuoyred hym to make hym to lerne the deuyne 
Scripture. 1485 Procl. agst. Henry Tudor in Poston Lett. 
No. 883. III. 319 Like gode and true Englishmen to en- 
dover themselfs . . for the defence of them. 1491 Act 7 
Hen. VII , c. 22 Preamb., - En devoir youre self and put to 
your hand and spare no cost. 1521-2 Compl. North in 
Fumiv. Ballads fr. MSS. I. 338 Wherfor I moste, & wyll 
do evyr, to pray for hys grace my selfe endevyr. 1540- 1 
Elyot Image Gov. (1549) Pref. 2, I endeuoured my selfe 
whiles I had leysour, to translate it into Englishe. 1642 
J. Jackson Bk. of Conscience 86, I endeavour my selfe 
constantly both to refuse the evill and choose the good. 

р. 1495-6 Plumpton Corr. 115, I shall indevor me for 
you as farre as I can. 1535 Fisher Whs. 1. 412 If thou wilt 
indeuer thee vpon thy parte. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie 
1. viii. (Arb.) 36 They are as it were inforced to indeuour 
them selues to armes. x6ia Lodge Seneca Ep.166 Indevour 
thyselfe as much as in thee lieth to the end, etc. 1655 
Franciott vn.25 In the morning he did indeavour himself 
to make us friends. 

f b. traits . To exert (one’s power), thoughts, 
etc. Obs. rare. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 397 Marcus 
Aurelius . . endeuoured his power to persecute the Chris- 
tians. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 124 b, Euery 
man endeuored his thoughts how to make his duty, love, 
[etc.] encrese to him. Ibid. LI. 5 b, Maximilian endeuored 
al his power against the Turke. 2642 Lane. Tracts Civil 
War (1844) 18 Our high Sheriff . . will readily . . endeavour 
the power of the County against our proceedings, 
f 2 . intr. for ref. To strive, try, exert oneself ; 
to direct one’s efforts. Obs \ exc. as in 3. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) 142 A gourde hath long run- 
nyng branches, whiche naturally indevour upwarde. 1588 
Allen Admen. 55 The pardon of his Holmes, giueMo all 
. . that . . indeuor in this quarrell. 1606 G. W(oodcocke] 
tr. Hist. Ivstine xoob, All the realme endeuored after his 
steps. 1624 Bargrave Serin, agst. Self Policy 24 Let us 
indeuour with words and workes. 

3 . intr. (The only mod. use.) To try, make an 
effort for a specified object; to attempt strenuously, 

a. Const, to with inf. Also (rarely) used imper- 
sonally in passive. 

a. 1594 Shaks. Rich. III % 1. iv, Everyman that means to 
live well, endeavours to trust to himself. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 591 He endevourcth to disperse and distri- 
bute the knowledge of his Majesty. 1649 Earl Monmouth 
tr. Senault's Use of Passions (1671) 306 ’Tis endeavoured 
to part them from themselves. 1651 in Nicholas Papers 
(1886) 269, I will endeavour .. to save something of my 
estate. 1759 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liii. 133 It was even 
endeavoured to revive the first institution of the college 
of justice. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. iv. 44 He [the 
pope] sent the Archbishop of Rouen to England to en- 
deavour to compromise matters. 

P; *597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. xv. (161 x) 207 The teares of 
their grieued eyes the Prophets indeuoured. .to wipe away. 
c 1620 in Hatton Con*. (1878) 3 To know God’s will and to 
indever to doe it. 1743 J. Morris Serm . ii. 47 He in- 
deavours to preserve peace. 

b. "With clause introduced by that. 

x6.. Father Walsh in Scotsman (1883) 17 SepL 2/6 It 
were more charitable to endeavour that the errors might be 
taken away. • • 

с. Const, after , f at , f for. 

2641 French Distill, vi. (1651) 294 All the Chymicall dis- 
coveries are . . found out by . . endeavouring after this. 
1649 J ER - Taylor GtlExemp. 1. viii. 113 A bloody king en- 
deavuured /or his destruction. 1704 Swift T. Tub Author’s 
Apol., Which the world never .. gave them any thanks for 
endeavouring at. 17x1 Abrnsox Sped. No. 106 J*8,T could 
heartily wish that more of our Country-Clergy would . . en- 
deavour after a handsome Elocution. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 9 ? 9 Every man ought to endeavour at eminence. 
1851 Ht. MartiNeau Hist. Peace { 1877) III. v. ix. 386 He 
was endeavouring after that enjoyment of domestic life. 
i860 Mill AV/r. Govt. ii. (1865)20 If we are endeavouring 
after more riches. 

1 4 . traits. To use effort or pains for ; to attempt. 
Obs. exc. arch. 

a. 2581 J. Bell Hadden’s A ustv. Osar. 4 68 The Lutherans 
. . have never endevoured anything more carefully. 2620 
Horx Sit l seeing 109 Hate Couetousnesse, but endeuour 
thrift. 3647 Clarendon Hist.Reb. (1703) II. vn. 288 We 
shall . t endeavour the extirpation of Popery. 2656 More 
Autid. Ath. (ryra) P ref. Gen., He is to endeavour the adorn- 
ing of himself with such accomplishments. 2751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 87? 6 He who endeavours the cure of our ! 
intellectual maladies, mistakes their cause. 18x8 Jas. Mill | 
Brit. I ml in I. m. Hi. 530 He was stimulated Jo endeavour 
the restoration. 2872 Kuskin Eos C/av. viii. '17 Had it ! 
never been endeavoured until now. _ j 

P. 2586 T. B. La Primattd. Fr. Acad. (1580) 40s To in- . 
devor the spoilc of all that is therein. x6ox R. Johnson 
Kingd.tf Comnr.v. (1603) A b, I could.. indevor a draught 
of your moit Honourable praises. 2672 Marvf.ll Reh. 
Tram p. 1. *46, I have here indcavourrd the utmost in- 
genuity toward Mr. Bayes. 


•fb. To tiy to fulfil (a law). Obs. 

2643 Milton Divorce n. xx\ (2851) 116 Every act of true 
faith . . as that whereby we endeavour the law. 

+ 5 . To make a (hostile) attempt upon ; to attack. 
Obs. rare. % 

2589 Nashe Almotui for P. 27 a, It is nought but a 
learned ministry which their champion Martin endeuorsi 
1606 R. Turnbull in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. xv. 5 It 
[teredo] hath such teeth as endeavoureth and consumeth 
the hard timber. [But perh. a nonce-wd. f. En- 1 + Devour.] 

Endeavoured,///. a. ran:, [f. Endeavours. 
+ -ED 1 .] That has been tried or attempted. 

*595 H. Olney in Sidney’s Afol. Pcctrie (Arb.) 16 Mine 
endeuored hardiment. 

t Endea*vourer. Obs. [f. Endeavour v. + 
-er.] One who endeavours ; an aspirant. 

2586 W. Wf.bbe Disc. Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 15 Your wor- 
shyppe cannot chuse, but continue your wonted fauourable 
benignitie towardes all the indeuourers to learning. 2645 
J. Ljlburne in Prynne Fresh Disc. Blazing Stars 34 An 
endeavourer to set the Princes of the earth together by the 
ears. 1663 Cowley Verses <5- Ess. (1669) 83 ’Tis crowded 
. . with the most burdensome sort of Guests, the En- 
deavourers to be witty. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 167 r 1 
Labour and Industry will but push the unhappy Endea- 
vourer. .the further off his Wishes. 

Endeavouring (ende*vorig), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec- + -ING 5 .] The action of the vb. Endeavour. 

2548 R. Hutten Sum of Diuinitic L 2 a, Good intencions 
or endeuoringes of reason. 2583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
vi. 35 An indeuoring to renounce the worlde and all his 
owne affections. 2665 Manley Grotius Lmv-C. Warres 
2 The unhappy endeavouring of Forraign Aid. 2840 Car- 
lyle Heroes (1858) 261 No dining at Freemason’s Tavern 
..and infinite other jangling and true or false endeavour- 
ing. 2877 Mem. Bp. of Argyll iii. 32 In addition to his 
other endeavourings. 

Endeavouring ppl . cl. [f. Endeavour v. 
+ -ing^.] That endeavours. Also transf. and 
fg, 

2628 Milton Poems , Vacat. Exerc. 2 Hail, native lan- 
guage ! that . . Didst move my first endeavouring tongue 
to speak. 1656 t r. Hobbes Etem. Philos. (18^9) 334 The parts, 
which are pressed by both the endeavouring bodies. 2850 
Lynch Theofi. Trim ii. 20 His net of endeavouring thought. 
2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. II. xxiii. 107 The hard, climb- 
ing path of an endeavouring artist. 

t Endea'vourment. Ohs. rare. [f. En- 
deavour v. + -MENT.j The action of endeavour- 
ing ; = Endeavour sb. 

2523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 400 Your endeuorment So 
have ye done. 2592 SrENSER JJL Hubbcrd 20S The good- 
man was meanly well content, Triall to make of his en- 
deuourment. 

+ Endea-vonrous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- 
deavour sb. + -ous.] Full of endeavour/iealous, 
forward. Hence + Endeavouronsly, adv. 

2597 Beard Theatre Gods Iudgeuients 48^ Whilst hee 
thus strongly and endeauourously emploied himself about 
these affaires. - a 2632 Donne Ess. Divinity (1651) 28 For 
no man was euer more endeavourous than he. 

Endebt, -ed ; see Ind-. 

Endeca, an incorrect form of Hendeca-, 1 a. 
Gr. 'kvltKCi eleven ; occurring in Endexaffon, a 
plane figure of eleven sides ; Endeca‘gynous a. 
Bel., having eleven pistils; E-ndecaphyllotis 
a. t having eleven leaflets ; E:ndecasylla hic a., 
having eleven syllables ; E^ndecasy ’liable, a verse 
of eleven syllables; see Hendecagon, -gynous, 

-PHYLLOUS, -SYLLABIC, -SYLLABLE. 

Ended (e’nded), ppl. a. [f. End v. and sb. + 
-ED.] 

1 . That has Come to an end. 

2598 Chapman Iliad 11. 479 Every ended ycar.,th’ Athe- 
nian youths please him with offerings. _ 1599 Siiaks. Much 
Ado 1. i. 299 When you went onward in this ended action. 
1677 Seuley Ant. « 5 - Cl. v. i. (1766) 191 Let not his blood 
now stain the ended war. 1882 Ellen M. Taylor Madeira 
59 In bidding die ended day farewell. 

2. [Fiom the j/a] With prefixed adj. or numeral : 
Having its end (of a certain kind) ; having (a cer- 
tain number of) ends. 

Elldeictic (cndQi’ktik), a. [ad. Gr. (vStitcrtKos 
f. tvSttKvvvai, f. iv in + luttvvvai to show.] Serving 
to show or exhibit; probative. 

(A name of one of the classes into which the Platonic 
Dialogues were divided by ancient grammarians or com- 
mentators. Cf. Diog. Lacrt. III. 49.) 

2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 175/1 Agonic tick 
[discourse is] Endeictick [or] Anatreptick. 2792 Estikld 
Hist. Philos. I. 215 The Agonistic dialogues, supposed to 
resemble the combat, were either En deictic, as exhibiting a 
specimen of skill, or Anatreptic presenting the spectacle of 
a perfect defeat. 1855 Butler Led. Auc. Philos. (1874* 323 
Another classification [of Platonic Dialogues] of great an- 
tiquity is based vpon the style and purpose of die dialogue, 

— as maicutick, anatreptick, endeictick, and so forth. 2876 
tr. Zeller's Plato 97 note. 

+ Endei-ffll, vA Obs.. rare. . In 4 endoyne, 
endyne. [aa. OF. Ifcndaignicr I., indignitn ; 
see Indignant.] intr. To be indignant. Const. 

/'//, upon. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Kings xxi. 4 Thanne AcJiab cam into hU 
hows, endeynyngc. nnd grutchynge upon thcjvord Jhat 
Naboth Jezraelite haddc spoken to hym. — Wisd. an. 27 
In the whiche su firing thei endevneden. — Isa. Jvii, 6 
Whether vp on these tningus I shal not endyne. 
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ENDEIGN. 


ENDING. 


t Endei'gn,^. 2 Obs. rare. [f. En -1 + Deign v.] 
rcjl. — Deign. 

a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 87 [He] 
]>at for dule endeynede hym to dye. 

t Endei'gncms, a. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Endeign 
c.l + -ous.] Disdainful. " Cf. Deignous. 

CX400 Test . Love 1. (1560) 274/2 If any would [be] en- 
deynous, or prowd, or be envious. 
fEndement. Obs. rare— 1 . 

a 1490 Caxton Eneydos (1889) 16 Entendynge to gyue com- 
forte..and counseyl, to thendementes [trend thentende- 
mentes] and engynes of the werkmen. 

:+ Endemete. Obs . Also 4 enedmete, 5 ed- 
mette, enraotte. [f. Ende + -mete Meat.] Duck- 
weed, Lemna minor. 

a 1387 Sinon. Bart l . 27 Lentigo super aquam crescit, an M 
enedmete. c 1440 Prontp. Pan*. 140 Ende mete [v. r. 
endmete, endmette, enmotte], lenticula. 

Endemial (endf*mial), a. [f. Gr. kvlruu-os of 
or belonging to a state or people 4- -al.] =5 En- 
demic a. 

167* Sir T. ^Browne Let. Erictul § 14. (1881) 137 Ende- 
mial and local infirmities proper unto certain regions. 1683 
W. Harris Pkarmacologia xiv. 255 The Dutch have a 
Natural, and Endemial aversion to ail Emeticks. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters III. 245 We find them subject to no 
particular endemial disorder. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 8 
Another vice endemial among lawyers. 1830 Godwin 
Cloudesley III. xii. 237 Not one company of these'endemial 
brigands was any longer to be heard of. 

Endemic (eade*mik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. Iv in 
+ Sfjp-os people + -ic.] 

A. adj. Constantly or regularly found among a 
(specified) people, or in a (specified) country : csp. 

a. Of plants or animals : Having their ordinary 
habitat in a certain country; opposed to exotic . 
b. Of diseases : Habitually prevalent in a certain 
country, and due to permanent local causes. 

1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 1 A deformity which, as it was 
endemic . . it had been the custom . . to look upon as the 
greatest beauty. 2776 Adam Smith IP. N. I. 1. vxii. 77 note, 
Famines are periodical or endemic in Hindostan. 1802 
Med. Jrnl. VIII. 450 The author .. proceeds .. to show in 
what sense the plague may be termed endemic. 1830-2 
Lyell Princ.Geol. (2875) II. hi. xii. 413 The endemic, and 
other species of animals and plants in the Atlantic Islands. 
1852 Blackie Stud. Lang. 1 An unreflecting habit of routine 
that seems endemic among official men in our country. 2876 
Darwin Cross- Fertil. xi. 415^ Bees.. visit many exotic 
flowers as readily as the endemic kinds. 

B. sb. An endemic disease. Also Jig. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 191 It is not 
manifest, that Endemicks or things proper to people in the 
Countrey where they live, are drawn by the Arteries. 1809 
W. Irving Knickerb. vn. viii. (1849) 417 That talking en- 
demic, so prevalent in this country. 1857 Buckle Civitis. 

I. 1 18 European diseases, some of which, such as small- 
pox, have passed from epidemics into endemics. 1859 Sat. 
Rev. viii. 261/2 Snobbishness is an insidious endemic. 

Endemical (ende-mikal), a . [f. prec. + -al.] 
= Endemic a. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 92 Those endemical 
malignant vapours, which infect the air. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. vi. 208 With the /Egyptians . . the Plague is 
commonly endemical. X788 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings 
Wks. XIII.424 Bribery was theancient, radical, endemical, 
and ruinous distemper of the Company’s affairs.^ 1831 Car- 
lyle Sart. Res. (1858) 94, I mean the epidemic, now en- 
demical, of View-hunting. 1870 J. Cameron Phases Thought 
140 The endemical disorder passing rapidly into epidemical. 

Ende'mically, adv. [f. Endemical a. + -ly~.] 
In an endemical manner ; as an endemic. 

x66i Hickeringill famaica 100 There is no Countrey 
Disease.. endemically raging throughout the Isle. 1824-9 
Landor Imag. Coni'. (1846) I. 21 It.. prevents the expan- 
sion of principles endemically noxious through incalculable 
ages. 1855 Househ. IVds. XII. 71 Goitre prevails en- 
demically. ^ » 

Endemicity (endemrsiti). [f. Endemic a. 4* 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being endemic. 

1886 Myers Pliant. Living 298 The sporadic endemicity 
of certain traditions of folk-lore. 2887 Q. Rev. Jan. 206 The 
limits of the area of endemicity. 

f Endemious, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Gr. tvSi 7- 

/n -or (see Endemial - ) + -ous.] = Endemic. ^ 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1. 37 The Iapanois. .in their 
endemious Cod-rupture. 

Endemnify, -ity : see Ind-. 

. f Endeino’niasm. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Gr.lv in 
+ 5 al/uvv, Sai/iov-os Demon, on analogy of enthu- 
siasm^ Inspiration by a demon. 

2751 Byrom Eniltus. Poet. Wks. 1773 II. 24 The variety 
of delusion with which a different 'spirit may then possess 
its votaries will centre, .in endemoniasm. 

Enden, var. Henden, Obs., hence. 
Endeniza’tion. Obs. rare. Also indeniza- 
tion. [f. ENDENIZE v. + -AT 10 N.] The process of 
making (a person) a denizen or citizen. 

1579 J Stubbes Gaping Gulf C j, They.. are accompted 
members with us of thys body by endenization or enfraun- 
chisein’ent. 1643 Prynnk Open. Gt. Scale 17 Secondly, of 
Indenization or Enfranchisment. 1685 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 

II. 258 There were also another pardon, and two indeniza- 
tions. 1709 L. Milbourne^ Melius Inq. 8 Our law-books 

give us an account of endenization. 

t Ende-nize, Obs . Also indenize. [altered 

form of Endenizen, assimilated to verbs in 
1 . trans. To make a denizen or citizen of ; to 
naturalize, enfranchise. Also trans/. and fig. 


1598 Florio, Patriare , to endenize, or enfranchise into a 
countrie. 2603 Daniel Def. Rhitne (1717) 7 Every language 
hath her proper Number or Measure, .which Custom, .doth 
indenize and make natural. 2614 Barcrave (2615) Serm. 
B iij b, Dauid made hast to be indenized, and possessed of 
the Kingdome of Heauen. 2687 iMTsvasix Brief Rel. (2857) 
I. 404 Several French.. are lately gott out of France.. and 
the King hath indenized several of them. 

2 . To remove into another order of being; to 
change into a superhuman or supersensuous form, 
and so to 4 spirit away,’ to ' translate \ Hence, to 
metamorphose. 

26x0 Healey St. Aug. Ciiic of God 498 /Eneas was not to 
bee found ; some said he was indenized. 2633 J. Fisher 
True Trojans u. iii, in Hazl. DodsttyXll.172 The perverse 
and peevish Are nextindeniz’d into wrinkled apes. 

Hence Ende'nized^/. a., Ende’nizing vbl. sb. 

2610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey j. vii. 14 What choice, 
selected, and endenized Hearbcs, Plants, Fruits and Physical l 
Simples be implanted and bestowed. 2643 W. Burton tr. 
A Istedius' Beloved City To Rdr. 2 The generall welcome 
and long entertainment, which the other learned workes of 
this same Authour have had in our Schooles. .seemed to me 
not to deny this piece an endenizing, or freedome. 
Endenizen (ende-nizon), v. Forms : 6 en- 
denison ,'~7 on-, indenizon, indenizen, 6 - en- 
denizen^ [f. En- 1 4- Denizen.] 

1 . trans. To make a denizen or citizen of; to 
naturalize, enfranchise. Also transf. and^/fj*. 

2593 G. Harvey New Letter 6 Oh that the worthy Du 
Bartas were so endenisoned. a 2637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. 
Words indenizened, i. e. derived from the Greek, and com- 
monly used as English : as azure, zeal, zephyre, etc. 2652 
Urquhart yciuel \V)is. (1834) 295 Liberty to endenizon new 
citizens in the commonwealth of languages. 2708 Penn in 
Pa. Hist. Soc. Met/t. X. 292, I shall get them either natur- 
alized or endenizened by the Queen. 2823 Lamb Elia , 
Detached Th. Bks. 420 The books, .have not endenizened 
themselves. . in the national heart. 2830 Godwin Cloudesley 

III. ii. 33, I would have endenisened myself in a country 
where I could make myself respected. 

f 2 . intr. To become a denizen or citizen. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Inurbarc, to endenizen, to become, .a citizen 
or a ciuill man. 

Endent, endenture : see Indent, Indenture. 
+ Endently, a. or adv. Her . Obs. rare . Also 
in 6 endentallye. [f. F. endenti indented 4- -ly.] 
= Indented. 

i486 Bk. St. Albatis, Her. Biij b, The fifthe quadrate is 
calde endently of iij diuerse weis. 2586 Ferne Bias. Centric 
207 The last of the quadrates ffnall was called endentallye. 

Endentus. 

2567 Trial Tredsurcln Hazl. Dodslcy III. 263 Forof mans 
living here there is no point endentus, Therefore a little 
mirth is worth much sorrow, some say. 

Ender (e-ndsi), sb. [f. End v. 4- -er.] He who 
or that which ends. 

a. He who or that which puts an end or ter- 
mination to anything. Formerly also, He who 
brings a person to his end. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knight's T. 1918 Myn heries lady, ender 
ofmylyfl 2587 Turberv. Trag. T. (2837) 293 The day 
thou sawste me last, Was ender of my life. 2622 Rowlands 
More Knaues Vet 27 When the ender of all mortals comes, 
Pale death. 2675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 231 The maker 
but not the ender of Controversies. 2879 R. K. Douglas 
Confucianism iii. 76 Destiny is called the giver and ender 
of life. 

b. He that brings anything to completion. 

1382 Wyclif Hebr. xii. 2 Biholdinge into the maker of 

feith and ender [Vulg. consummaior], Ihesu. 2423 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Smote v. xiv. (1483) 108 The hooly ghoost that is the 
ender and the fulfiller. 

t Ender, a. Obs. Forms: 3-4 endir, -ur, 5 
endyr, 3-5 ender. Also 5 endurs, endriB, 
enderes, endyrs. Sc. andyrs. [app. a. or f. 
ON. endr adv., * formerly, else, again corresp. to 
Goth. andtz-(uh) ‘either’ (conj.), and perh. to dial. 
Ger. ender , ehnder ‘before, sooner 7 ; the OTeut. 
type *andiz is an adv. in the. compar. deg. related 
to And. It seems probable that ender -day, ender - 
night, were originally compounds of the adv., 
though a trace of adjectival flexion occurs in the 
ON. compound endra-iuvr ‘at some other time’. 
The forms with final s are of obscure origin.] 

Only in phrase, This ender day , night, year, in- 
dicating a day, etc. recently past. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 4562 Methoghtin drern, his ender night, 
pat i com in a medu slight. . Ibid. 5672 Wil sla me als 
pou has slain pis endir dai pe egypeian? c 2330 Arth. $• 
Merl. 917 So Y slepe this ender-night Bi me lay a selcouthe 
wight. • 1393 Gower Conf. II. 381 This ender day as I gan 
fare, c 2400 Thomas of Erceldoutte 25 (Cambr. MS. c 2430) 
As I me went pis Andyrs day [Thornton Endres daye, 
Lansd. this thentler day], ffast on my way makyng my mone. 
c 1440 Ipomydon 830 I am . . the strange squyere, That servyd 
my lady this endris yere. c 2450 Guy Wanv. (C) 2828 He 
slewe my lordys sone pe emperowre This endurs day in p. 
stowre. a 2450 Le Morte A rth. 1017 Thinke ye not on this 
endris day. . ■ 

Hence Andersith adv. [OE. sift time, occasion], 
previously, beforetime. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 2120 Affrik .. That andesith [ Fairf. 
sum tide] was cald Libi. Ibid. 24268 (Gott.) Mi schepe er 
funden . . pat tint war andersith [Edinb. andersipe]. 

f E'nder, v. Obs. rare *“ l . [?var. of Enter; 
but cf*. * aider implied in next.] intr. To enter. 

C1323 Sir Tristr. 323 Ysett he hap pe long asise And 
endred. bep per inne. 


i* E’nderest, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [superlative of 
* ender, Inder, inner.] Inmost. 

1450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 80 Prayse hym.. in the 'en- 
derest of youre harte for the benefytes. 

Endermatic (end-umartik), a. [f. Gr. iv+ 
Scppar- stem of deppa skin + -ic.] = next. 

In mod. Diets. 

Endermic (endSumik), a. [f. Gr. «V + sipfi-a 

skin + -ic.] That acts on the skin, or by pene- 
trating beneath the skin. Endermic method (see 
quot. 1831). 

1 2831 J. Davies At an. A/at. A/at. 263 He administers it by 
the endermic method ; that is, applied in the form of a salve 
on a part deprived of the epidermis. 2875 H. Wood Tlterap. 
(2879) 22 The endermic method is very rarely employed. 

Endermical (endoumikal), a. [f. Endermic a. 
+ -AL.] = prec. Hence Ende *rmic ally adv., by 
the endermic method. 

2849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat . IV. 2260/1 Certain medicines. . 
applied endermically, may induce a similar condition. 2875 
H. Wood Therap. {1875)164 Veratria js exceedingly irritat- 
ing. .producing when given hypodermically or endermically 
severe pain. 

t E;ndermost, a. Oh. rare-'. [Irregularly 
f. End sb., after the analogy of Hindekmost, etc.] 
Nearest to the end ; furthest. 

2803 S. Pegge Atiecd. Eng. Lang. 202 Our Cockney has 
analogy to warrant him in his compounds when he talks 
of the endermost house in a street. 


Ender OH (e'nder^h). Phys. [Irregularly i. Gr. 
ev in + Se'p-os, Sip-pa skin.] A term introduced 
by Prof. Huxley to denote the inner derm or 
true skin, or any homologous structure. Opposed 
to Ecderon. Hence Endero nlc a. 

__ 2859 Huxley in Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 476/1 The entire 
internal (deep) area of metamorphosis [I catll the Enderon. 
2872 Mivart Elcm. Anat. 237 The name Enderon is ap- 
plied to the deeper or dermal layer wherever situate. 

Endesith: see End sb. 25. 

Endetted, obs. form of Indebted. 
c 2386 Chaucer Chan. Vcm. Prol. fy T.i 81 And yet I am 
endetted so therby Of gold. 2562 tr. Calvin’s Foure Godlve 
Serm. ii. sig. Dv, If we be so endetted and bounde to god. 

Endeure, obs. form of Endure. 

+ EndeW, V. Obs. In 6 endue, [f. En- 1 4- Dew 
sb .] trans. To moisten as with dew ; to bedew. 

c 2520 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann (1570) A iij, Swete 
showres descending with droppes Christaline Endueth the 
dry ground. 

Endew, Endeyne, obs. f. Endue, Endeign. 
fE'ndfilll, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. End sb. + Full.] 
Full of ends or aims ; ambitions, busy. 

Hence ?E-ndfully adv. rare— 1 . (But perhaps 
should be read as two words, end fully.') 

2645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 58 Bend Thy endfull heart 
to make heav’ns glory th' end. cx^ooApol. Loll. 6r He is 
j>e midyl, end, ordeyning, & gouermng, He is endfully con- 
suming & keping. 

+ Endiablee, obs. rare— 1 , [ad. F. endi- 
ablcr , {. en in + d table devil.] trans. To put a 
devil into, possess as with a devil. 

a 2734 North Exam. (2740) 572 Such an one as might 
best endiablee the Rabble, and set them a bawling against 
Popery. 

t Endia*blement. Obs. rare— 1 . [asifa. Fr. 
*endiablement, f. endiabler : see prec-] Diabolical 
possession. 

a 2734 North Exam. in. viii. T 35 (2740) 608 There was a 
terrible Rage of Faces made at him [Sir John Moor], as if 
an Endiablement had possessed them all. 

Endiadem, Endiaper : see En- prefix k 
Endict, Endight, etc., obs. ff. Indict, Indite. 
Eliding (c'ndiq), vbl. sb. [f. End v. 1 + -iNGk] 
1 . The action of the verb End 1 : termination, 


conclusion, completion ; + death, etc. 

c 2000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xiii. 39 SoSlice [xet rip is worulde 
endung. c 2x75 Lamb. IIom.ii God.«3efe us..riht scrift 
et ure endunge. c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1820) 10 Whan 
Kyng Kynwolf had don his endyng. 2340 Hamtole Pr. 
Cause. 34 Swa sal he [God] mak endyng Of alle thing. 2375 
Barbour Bruce m. 276 To bryng All thair empress to gud 
endyng. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 1 And jeve me grace to breng 
to godde heyndynge. CX485 Dlgby Myst. (1882) 1. 324. I 
pray god bryng hym to an ille endyng. 256* Act 5 Elis. 
c. 15 § 1 (Ruffhead), The Expiration and Ending of the 
Statute. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. r. x. (2612) 33 For the 
ending of strifes touching matters of Christian beletfe. 
1629 Milton Nativity 239 Time is our tedious song should 
here have ending. 2655 Fuller Hist. Cavtb. (1840) 239 
Her death.. did not finally obstruct the ending of St. John’s 
College. 2766 Entick London IV. 34 The terms, or times 
for pleading and ending of causes in the civil courts. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 72 Every lease must contain a 
sufficient degree of certainty, as to its_ beginning, continu- 
ance, and ending. 1848 Clouch Bofhte 1 The sports were 
now at the ending. 2868 Morris Earthly Par. (2870) II. 
hi. 400 A fair ending crowned a troublous day. 

2 . The concluding part of a piece of work, a 
book, etc. ; formerly also, of a space of time. 

c 1400 Kom. Rose 2163 The book is good at the eendyny. 
1635 Pagitt Christianogr. in. U636I SS Although we live in 
the latter ending of the world. .1875 Jowrrrr Plato (ed. 21 
I. 124 The Dialogue fails in unit)', and has not a proper 
beginning, middle, and ending. . 

3 . The last part or termination of an organic 
structure ; an extremity. 

1884 Bower & Scott JJe Barfs Phancr. $ Ferns 232 
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With blincTendings only in the growing-points and at the 
ends of peripheral branches. 

4 . The concluding part of a word, of a metrical 

line, piece of music, etc. ; also, an inflexional or 
formative suffix. . • “ rr * * ‘ . 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. ii. 40, I can find out no rhyme 
to lady but baby . . for scorn, horn, .for school, fool, .verie 
ominous endings. 1814 L. Hunt Feast Poets (1B15) 7 But 
volumes of endings, lugg’d in as you need 'em, Of hearts 
and imparts . 1857 H elmore Psalter Noted Pref. viii, 

Each of the Tones . .has a variety of endings. 1864 Reader j 
24 Sept. 375 Replacing all the endings of its oblique cases 
by their prepositional value. 1875 JOWETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 
Introd. 13 The want of case endings. 

5. attrib. ; esp. ending-day, the day of death ; 
f ending-post, the winning-post ; ending-stone, 

( U. 6'.), a particular kind of millstone (seequots.). 

Chart. Thurkytel in Cod. Dipl. IV. 294 Bute he it 3e 
deppere bete er his ending day. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1672 
Her Ioue myt no man tvin Til her endingday. # 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. cccxxxii. 520 At last came his endyng 
day. 1760 R. Heber Horse Matches ix. 29 As she or they 
come in by the ending-post each heat. 1791 ‘ G. Gambado’ 
Acad. Horsem. xv. (1S09) 126 One was seen to arrive at the 
ending Post without his bridle. 1883 E. Ingersqll in 
Harper's Map-. June 76/1 Now the ending-stones are en- 
countered, which break the germinal point off each grain. * 

Ending (e*ndiq) , ppl. a. [f. End v.f -f -ing 2 .] 

1 . That ends, finishes, or puts an end to ; final. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25863 (Cott.) To ending fir sa( J>ou be 
send. 1581 Sidxey Apd, Poetrie (Arb.) 30 The ending end 
of all earthly learning, being vertuous action. • x8r6 E. 
Irving, Babylon II. vii. 228 This ending act of judgmentand 
desolation may begin. 

+ 2. In inlr. sense : Dying, near one’s end. Ohs: 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. y. 80 This bitter taste Yeeld 
his engrossements To the ending father. 

Hence + E’ndingly, adv. Obs. 

2621 Cotcr., Periodiqucmcnt , endingly, concludingly, or 
towards the conclusion. 

Endip, obs. var. Indip. 

Endirke(n, obs. form of Endark.' 

Enditch. : see En- pref 1 3. 

Endite, etc., obs. f. of Indict, Indite, etc. 
Endive (e’ndiv). Forms : 5-6 endyvo, (5 
endywe), 6-7 endiue, 6- endive, [a. Fr. endive 
— Pr., Sp. and It. endivia late L. * intybea adj. 
fem. f. intibus ( inhibits , intybus , -uni). A late Gr. 
cvtvPov (10th c.) is prob. ad. L.)] The name of two 
species of Chicory {Cichorium, N.O. Composite). 

a. C. Intybus , now called Wild Endive, Suc- 
cory, or Chicory, indigenous in Europe, and 
common in a wild state in many parts of England, 
b. In mod. use chiefly applied to C. Endivia , 
alleged by some writers to have been imported 
into Europe from China in the 16 th c. Of this there 
are two varieties, the Batavian or broad-leaved, 
formerly called also Scariole, and that with a 
curled or frizzled leaf, which is commonly blanched 
for use as salad, etc. 

Both species have pale blue flowers ; the * blueendive ’ of 
the poets is C. Intybus. 

c 1440 Promp. Pars/. 140 Endyve, herbe, end hi a. 1533 
Elyot Cast.Helihc {1541) 28 b, Endyve and Scariole be moche 
like in > their operation to Cykorie. X597 Gerard Herbal 
n. xxvii. § 4 Curled Endive hath leaues not vnlike to those of 
the curled or Cabbage Lettuce. 1655 Culpepper Riverius 
1. x. 21 But in Summer we can allow a moderate use of 
Herbs, .as Endive, Succory, Sorrel. 17x0 Philips Pastorals 
iv. 8 Daisies white and Endive blue. 1720 Gay Poems 
(2745) I. 113 Upon her grave the rosemary they threw The 
daisy, butter-flower and endive blue. 1832 Peg. Subst. Food. 
302 Endive.. cultivated, if not found wild, m China and 
Japan. 1882 Garden 2% Jan. 62/3 Endive, both curled and 
Batavian, must be got into cold frames and blanched as 
required for use. 

Endizen : see En- pref . 1 3. 

Endleofan, -Icofefta, -lyfta, -leofte, -left, 
obs. forms of Eleven, Eleventh. 

c 1x7 $Lnmb. Horn. 117 Endleofte unj>eau is folc beo butan 
steore. c 1300 A". A Us. 57 Genner was the endleft [mis- 
printed cndlest] Fevcrel the tweolthe. 

Endless (e-ndles), a. and adv. [OE. yidel/as, 
f. pide, End sb . : sec -less.] Having no end. 

1 , Having no end or limit of duration ; unend- 
ing, eternal. 

c 888 K. /Ei.fred Roeth. xxxviii. § 3 }>a earmba beo)> ende- 
lease |>c ece biob. c syjs Lamb. Horn. 77 Hit seal king 
bon on b ct endelcse kineriche. a X215 After. R. 146 J>i 
mede b e t were endeleas 3if]u god dede were iholen. X297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 152 ‘Alas!’ ne seyde, *b^ deolful liarm. 
f?at ysendcles !' a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxv. 4 Lightvn- 
and i>ou wondirfully fra hilles endlcs [Vulg. a mentions 
xtemis\ 1393 Gower Ccnf. II. 70 Whos name shall be 
cndeles For the merveilcs whicli he wrought. 2450-2530 
Myrr. our Ladye 321 And I byleue endelesse lyfe. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, 1. lii. 222 My., rime-be wasted light Shall be 
extinct with age, and endlesse night. 1651 Hobbes Lcriath. 
iv, xlvL 374 Eternity .. an Endlesse Succession of Time. 
1711 Steele S/eet. No. 75 r 8 Death .. is a short Night 
followed by an endless Day. 1827 Pollok Course T. v. 
Heard the burning of the endless flames. 1850 1 ennyson 
In Mem. xLvii. Hi, And we shall sit at endless feast. 

b. hyperbolical!’ for: Interminable; perpetual, 
incessant, constant 

r 838 K. /E lfred Roeth. xxxvi. § 1 pat . . is endeleas 
wundor. 1577 Ik Googk Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (1586} 52 b, 
To speake of all sortes of hearties and flowers, were •'n end- 
lesse labor. X594 Hooker Feel. Pol. 1. x. (16x1) sG Strife 


and troubles would be endlesse. 1633 P. Fletcher Psalm 
63 There we laid, asteeping Our eyes in endless weeping. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 303/1 How long a 
night is this, how endless ! 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 • 
7 10 It were endless to recount the shifts to which I have 
been reduced. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 325 
AH the multiplied, endless, nameless iniquities. 1820 Keats 
St. Agnes xxi, The lovers endless minutes slowly pass’d. 
1847 Lewes Hist ; Philos. (1S67) I. 213 Hence the endless 
repetitions, divisions, and illustrations of positions almost 
self-evident. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. i. 4 Pouring 
out endless platitudes. 

2 . Of things extended in space : Boundless, in- 
finite ; now chiefly until reference to length. For- 
merly also of depth : Bottomless. Often hyper- 
bolical. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sozole v. • i. (1859) 7- The grete 
heuen is nought endeles, ne infynyte. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 331 In J>e west side he haj» pe endeles 
occean. 1594 R. Southwell in Shaks. C. Praise 14 How, 
endlesse is your labyrinth of blisse. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Elisa. 1. xxiv, Els had the endlesse pit too quickly caught 
me. 1647 Cowley Mistress iv. (1669) 42 By Thee the one 
does changing Nature through Her endless Labyrinths 
pursue. 1856 Kane Arct.Expl. II. xx. 199 Weary of the 
endless waste of ice to seaward. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 
III. 238 An old manor house, with endless passages. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule viii. 129 The endless- miles of ijjoor. 

3 . Of immaterial things, quality, number, etcl: 
Unbounded, limitless, infinite. 

138 . Wyclif Sel. IVks. Ill, 509 pe reule 5oven.of Crist 
ofhis endeles wisdom and his endeles charitee tomankinde. 
2450^2530 Myrr. our Ladye 4 Of the blessyd endeles 
Trinite. 1595 Shaks. John v. vi. 12 Thou, and endles 
night, Haue done me shame, a 2658 R. Harris in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps.cxxxvi. 1 Mercy.. is negatively endless . . 
because unboundable for being. 1776 Adam Smith IP. N. 

I. X. xi. 175 For the amusement of those desires which 
cannot be gratified, but which seem altogether endless. 
1863 E. Neale Anal. Tit. «§- Nat. 53 A phase in itself 
endless, as Kant calls it, since no limit can be put to the 
possible modifications of quality. 1875 Jowett Plato(ed.2) 
III. z6r The individual man has an endless value in the 
sight of God. 

+ b. quasi-j^. (Arithmetical) infinity. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. exxvi. (1495) 926 The 
nombre lineall begynnyth fro one and is . wry te arowe and 
lyne vnto endlesse. - ’ 

4 . Having no definite extremity or terminal point* 
of length. + a. Endless gut : the colon (perhaps 
including the rectum). Obs. 

c 2450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 574 Colon , the endelez gutte. 
Ibid. 603 Podex, the endeles gut. 

b. Mech. Endless band \ - cable , - chain , - strap : 
one whose ends are joined for the purpose of con- 
tinuous action over wheels, etc. Endless knife , 
saw: a continuous-band of steel with either a sharp, 
or a toothed edge for a similar purpose. Endless 
screw: a short length of screw revolving on an 
axis, by which continuous motion is imparted to 
a toothed wheel. 

x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$• Art I. 98 A rapid motion 
is communicated . .by means of an endless strap from a large 
fly wheel. X822 ImisonAV. <5- Art (ed. Webster) I. 58 Screws 
with sharp threads, have more friction than those with 
square threads? and endless screws have more than either. 
1833 Holland Majiu/. Metal^ II. 144 (Cabinet Cycl.) Pro- 
jecting points, .acting in the links of an endless chain. 2854 

J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. (1867) 242 By a slight variation in 
their positions produced by an endless-screw motion. .3884 
Health Exhib. Catal.zz 3/1 One Brazing Machine for endless 
knives . b 1885 Law Times LXXX. 101^1 The cloth.. being 
caught in an endless leathern hand running over a pulley on 
the shaft. 3887 Daily Netvs 8 Feb. 6/3 The cars will be 
worked on the successful endless-cable principle. • 

f 5 . ? Fruitless, profitless. Obs. rare— 1 , 
a 1625 Fletcher Lovers Pilgr. 11. iii, All loves are end- 
lesse. 

+ B. adv. a. Infinitely, in an infinite degree, 
b. For an infinite period, for ever. Obs. 

c 2325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 737 Hit [the pearl] is endelez 
rounde & blyj)e of mode, c X340 Cursor M. 23326 (Trin.) 
pel haue lost hit cndeles. 238 . Wyclif Eng.jPks. (1880) 
71 Endeles mercyful & goode lord, helpe pi pore wrecchide 
prestis. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. viii. i. (1495) 294 
Men saye that a geaunt is endlesse moche. c 2400 Destr. 
Troy 8502 Exiled for euermore endles to sorow. 

Hence E'ndlessliede [see -head], the quality 
or condition of being endless ; eternal existence. 

a 2340 Hampole Cant. Psalter 509 Fra pe wayes of his 
endlesnede. 

Endlessly (e-ndlesli), adv. [f. prec. +-LY 2 ] 
In an endless manner; everlastingly, for ever; 
perpetually, unceasingly. 

c 2400 Apol. Loll. 55 To be quicknid $endltsly. c 1450 
Lonelich Grail xlix. 64 For they hen Goddis endclesly. 
2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 4 Enaelesly .. presente in the 
syghte of hys Godly forknowynge. 2509 Fishrr Fun. Serin. 
C’tess Richmond (2708) 36 To whome be laude and honoure 
endlessly. 36x6 Lane Sqr. Tale xi. 208 Curious galleries. . 
endlesselie roundinge. 2865 Pusey Truth Eng. Clt. 41 Lest 
they should endlessly lose Him. 2878 Huxley Physiogr. 
Pref., The multiform and "endlessly shifting phenomena of 
nature. 

Endlessness (cmlfeni-s). [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being endless. 

3340 H ami-ole Pr.Cottsc. 8129 Ffor if endlesnes any end 
nioght hald, J>an war it endlesnes unproperly cald. 1580 
Hollydand Treas. Fr. 'Peng, InjTr.it/, endlesncsse. 1602 
Deacon & Walker Spirits fy Dive Is 47 There would be a 
progressc in endlesncsse. a 2656 Halls Gold. Rem . (x6SS) 


382 This dispute for its endlessness was like the mathemati- 
cal line. 2858 Robertson Led. ii. 181 Bewildering the eye 
with the feeling of endlessness. . , 

2 . cotter. Something that has no end. 

a. An infinite- or everlasting, existence/ b. 
Something indefinitely extended or lengthened; 
an infinite spaceman interminable length. 

a 2632 Donne Serrn. clvii. VI. 258 God hath provided us 
an Endlessness in the world to come.^ 2820 L. Hunt Indi. 
caior No. 26 (1822) 1. 205 Any thing in the starry endless- 
ness of existence. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 6 Fancy 
decorates him with an endlessness of airy pigtail. 
Endlong” (emdl pi}), prep., adv., and tz.- Forms: 
3 andelong, 3-4 endelong, (4 endelyng), 4- 
endlong, 4- north . dial, endlang. [The early 
southern MJE. endelong, f. ende End sb. + Long, 
Seems to have been substituted by popular ety- 
mology for the preposition attdlang (see Along 
prep.), the first element of this having ceased to 
be intelligible, while the new compound yielded an 
identical sense (cf. on end , end on, End aw at). In 
purely southern English endelong did not long sur- 
vive, its place being taken by Along, the reduced 
form of the earlier atidlaiig. But from 14th c. on- 
wards cndlang \ endlong appear (as prep, and adv.) 
in northern and midland dialects, where they may 
be f. ON. endelangr , endlangr adj. (f. ‘ cndc-r End 
+ langr Long), synonymous with OE. andlang adj. 
1 the whole length of \ In our quots. the adjec- 
tival use of endlong first occurs in a ; passage of 
Caxton’s ed. of Trevisa’s Higden, where it is sub- 
stituted for evelong ( =, Avelonge, oblong), used 
by Trevisa himself. Subsequently (in 17 th c.) the 
adv. assumed the sense * on end’, 4 end foremost or 
downward s’, in accordance with the analogy of 
words like headlong . ; sidelong , where -long is a per- 
version of the OE. suffix - lunga . This use still 
occasionally appears in standard Eng. ; the other 
uses are now peculiar to Sc. and northern dialects, 
except as deliberate archaisms. 

Prof. Sievers {Fcstgaben fur Bohtlingk 1888) considers 
that the second element in OE. andlang is not identical 
with Long a ., but is directly from the OTeut. vb. *ling-afti 
tang, lung-ano- to reach, extend. The ON. endlangr, Eng. 
endlong,, he regards* as altered from andlangr, OE. and- 
lang by popular etymology.] 

A. . prep. From end to end of; through -or over 
the length of (as opposed to across), following the 
line of, onwards by the side of ; along. Chiefly 
of place , rarely of time. • 

a 2225 Juliana 30 Ant healden on hireheauet kathit urne 
endelong hire leofliche bodi.’ ^2225^/. Marker. 10 Ant 
droh J>a endelong hire ant Jnvertouer J>refter J>e derewurffe 
taken. 2375 Barbour Bruce m. 414 Endlang the louchhis 
syd . .besyly thai socht.. c 2386 ChaucerA/x^ T. 408 The 
rede blood Ran endelong [v. r. endejyng] the tree, c 2450 
Cookery Bk. 97 Bynde the threde with the frute A-bought 
a rownde spete, endclonge J> e spete. 2470-85 Malory 
Arthur x. lxiv. Sir Heiyus .. drofe sir Palomydes ouer- 
thwart* and endlonge alle the fcld.^ 3508- Dunbar Gold. 
Targe xv, Ladyes to dance full sobirly assayit . . Endlang 
the lusty rywir. a 3547 Earl* Surrey Aeneid xv. 328 Like 
to thefoule, that endlong costes andstrondes. .flies sweping 
by the sea. 2600 . Holland Livy 921 (R.) The singular dis- 
cipline and order of that nation in old time, was going 
downward and endlong many yeeres and ages^ alredie. 
a 2758 Ramsay Poei.IVks. (1844) 86 Lay them [thir tangs] 
en’lang his pow or shin. 

B. adv. 

+ 1 . Extended at full length; at one’s 'whole 
length ; horizontally. • Obs, exc. north, dial. 

*393 Gower. Couf. II. 233 And everything in his degre 
endelong upon a bourde he laide. C1430 Lydg. Rochas 
vn. ix. (15541 175a, Beaten he was".. Whipped, scourged, 
endlong and vpright, 2864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., I 
tummell’d end lang. 

2 . From end to end, lengthwise, longitudinally, 
as distinguished from crosswise or athwart, arch.. 
exc. north, dial. , . ;. * * 

c 2300 Havelok 2822 Him to binden faste Vpon an asse . . 
Andelong, nouht ouerthwert. c 2386 Chaucer Rut’s T. 
21 33 Dores. . I-clenched overthward and endelong With iren 
tough. 2470-85 Malory A rthurx. Ixxxvi.(x8i6) xssThurgh- 
oute alle this reame, endlonge and ouerthwart. 2574 Hyll 
Planting jS Of eyther[vine) pare away halfc endlong upon 
the pith. 1504 Bl un nnnL Exerc. hi. ii. vi. (ed. 7/382 Foure 
barley kernels couched close together side by side, and not 
endlong, are said to make a finger breadth. 2825 Scott 
Talisnt. vii, Galloping in full career ..about and around, 
crossways and endlong. 2886 Burton Arab. AYs. (abr. ed.] 
1. 162 The street had been pulted down endlong, 

+ 3 . Of motion in a longitudinal direction : Eight 
along, straight on, straight through. Obs. esc. 
north . dial. 

*37 S Barbour Bruce xvi. 548 Endlang forth held thai 
thar vay. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. Ixviii. These four 
knyghtes came into the feld endlonge and thurgh. 25x7 
Torkincton Pilgr. (1884) 47 An howge . . Serpent . . ranne 
endlong vpon the ryght Syde of the Chirche wall. 17 00 
Dryden Pal. tf Are. hi. 691 Spurring at full speed, ran end- 
long on. 2854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Sc hut. ix. (1857/ 186- He 
was driven endlong against the wall of the kiln. 

b. Of speech : Continuously. ' 

2815 Scott Guy M. xi, He never could preach five words 
of a sermon endfang. 

4 . On end, perpendicularly, vertically. 
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1600 Holland Livy m. xxviii. 107 They . . set two of 
them [speares] pitched in the ground endlong, and the third 
overthwart. 1656 Heylin Surv. France 148 They stood 
not up endlong but lay one upon the other. 1725 Pote 
Odyss. x. 667 FuM endlong from the roof the sleeper fell, 
And snap r d the spinal joint. 

C. adj. 

+ 1 . Extended lengthwise, oblong. Obs. 

1480 Caxton Trevisa's Higden (Rolls) II. 55 Britayne is 
endlong [1387 Trevisa eve longe] and larger in the myddel 
than in thendes. 1541 R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Chi - 
rurg ., Of what shape is the stomacke 1 . . It is rounde end- 
long. 

2 . (Adjectival use of B. 4 ; cf. headlong adj.) 
Set on end,, perpendicular, rare. 

1716 M. Davies Atk. Brit. IL 203 His Grace’s Wife 
being in that end-long Posture [viz., head downwards in 
a chest] was in jeopardy to break her neck. 1840 Brown- 
ing Sordello in. 347 Giant rushes, .grew Like demons’ end- 
long tresses. 

f E'ndlonges, -gs, adv. and prep. Obs. or 
dial. [f. Endlong with adverbial genitive ending, 
as in ahvay(s, betime(s, etc.] = Endlong, q.v. 

A. adv. 

1473 Warkw. Citron. 22 It flammed Endlonges fro the Est 
to the Weste. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 63 Many 
goodly streets end-longs to the very earth they enemdred. 

B. prep. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 498 Endelonges is side i>at blod him 
ran. *5x5 in Pitcairn Critu. Trials I. 262* To pass end- 
langts the Cost. 

+ E'ndly, a. and adv. Obs. Also 5 eendli, 
endely(e, endlycEe. [f. End sb. + -ly 3 , 2 .] 

A. adj. a. Conclusive, final, b. Extreme, ex- 
cessive. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 201 Ane endely processe of 
pease by auctorite. c 147S Partenay 4011 It goth vnto de- 
cline, Rather or later to an endly fine. XA94 Fabyan vii. 
558 Toke therwith such an endelye fere, that he fell ther- 
with dystraught. 

B. adv. a. At last, finally, b. Extremely, very. 

c 1410 Love Bonavent . Mirr. iii. (Gibbs MS.) Sche was 

endlyche borgh plente of charyte knytte to hire blessed 
sone. £1440 Gencrydcs 4844 The whiche was endly fayre. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. iv. vii. 462 And so fynali and eendli y 
mai conclude. 

Endmete, var. of Endemete. Obs. 
E’ndmost, a. rare. [f. End sb. on analogy of 
hindmost ; Bosw. -Toller cites OE. endemxst from 
Diets.] Nearest to the end, furthest, most distant. 

x 775 in Ash. 1819 in Pantologia. 1879 Browning Ivan 
Ivanov. 196 And see, a rose-light dyes 1 he endmost snow. 
Undo- (e*ndo; before two unstressed syllables 
endp*), prejix (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to end -), employed as comb, form of Gr. evSov 
within, in many compounds of mod. formation, 
as Endarteri tis, Endo-arteritis [see Arteri- 
tis], Pathol ., inflammation of the inner coat of 
an artery. E ndocho rion, Anat. [see Chorion], 
the inner layer of the chorion or membrane that 
encloses the foetus. Endoclirome (see quot.). 
E’ndocrane [Gr. npaviov skull ; also in Lat. form 
endocra‘niuni\, the inner surface of the skull. 
Endocyst (see quots., also Cyst and Ectocyst). 
Endogna’thal a., Zool. [Gr. yva 6 -os jaw + -AL], 
that is placed within the jaw ; endognathal palp, 
a palpiform appendage in certain Crustacea. 
E ndolary ‘ngfeal a. [cL Laryngeal], pertaining 
to the interior of the larynx ; hence Emdolaryn- 
geally adv . E ndolith [Gr. \$os stone], one of 
a number of coloured designs on slabs of marble 
or ivory, sawn from a block on the surface 
of which chemically prepared colour has been 
laid, that permeates the material ; hence Endo- 
li thic a. E ndolymph, Anat. [see Lymph], the 
fluid contained in the membranous labyrinth of 
the ear. Endome'trial a ., pertaining to E=ndo- 
metri’tis, Pathol. [Gr. prjTpa womb + -ms ( = 
Gr. -fm)], inflammation of the lining membrane 
of the womb. Endo’metry, Med. [Gr. -/itrpta ; 
see -METRY], the measurement of an internal 
part. E ndomorph, Min. [Gr. pop^Tf form] (see 
quot.). Endopa'rasite, Zool., an animal that 
lives and finds nourishment in the internal organs 
of another; hence Emdoparasi’tic a. Endo- 
phlehi’tis, Pathol. [Gr. vein + -itis 

(a. Gr. -fns)], inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of a vein. E'ndophragm [Gr. (ppa ypa 
partition], a. Bot. a transverse diaphragm or 
septum; b. Zool. the chitinous covering of the 
neural canal in the thorax of some Crustacea; 
hence Endophra’gmal a. Endophyllous a. 
Bot. [Gr. <pv AAop leaf + -OUs] (see quot.). E*ndo- 
phyte, Bot. [Gr. cpv tov plant], f a. (see quot. 
1835) ; b. a plant growing inside another, an 
internal fungus. E’ndoplasm [Gr. tr\aap.a. some- 
thing moulded or formed] (see quot. ; cf. Ecto- 
plasm s. v. Ecto-). E'ndoplast [Gr. irXaoTbs 
formed], ‘ a large protoplasmic corpuscle in the 
external parenchyma of the body of the Infusoria ’ 
Vol. III. 


(Syd. Soc . Lex.) ; hence Endopla'stic a. ; Endo- 
plas’tnle [see -ule], ‘ a bright rod-like mass 
lying in the interior or on the outside of the endo- 
plast of Protozoa ; supposed to be a male sexual 
organ ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Endopleirra, Bot. [Gr. 
■aXtvpa. side], the internal covering of a seed. Hence 
Endopleu-rite, Zool. [see prec.], the portion of the 
apodeme of the thorax in Crustacea, which arises 
from the interepimeral membrane connecting each 
pair of somites. Endo*podite [Gr. -novs 7ro5-os 
foot + -ITe], ‘ the innermost of the two processes 
appended to the- basal process of the hinder limbs 
of some of the Crustacea 3 {Syd. Soc. Lex.). En- 
doptile a. Bot. [Gr. 7 ttlW feather], ‘said of an 
embryo, whose plumule is rolled up by the coty- 
ledon, as in endogens’ ( Treas . Bot.). E’ndo(r)- 
rliiz, Bot. [Gr. pt(a root], ‘the sheath-enclosed 
radicle of an endorrhizous plant, which does not 
lengthen, but gives origin from its termination or 
from its sides to short rootlets’ /Syd. Soc . Lex.). 
Hence Endor(r)hi*zal, -ous, adjs. Emdosarc, 
Zool. [Gr. cap£ oapK-os flesh], the inner sarcode-layer 
of certain rhizopods, such as the Amoeba. E'ndo- 
scope, Med. [Gr. -okotios watching], ‘an instru- 
ment so arranged as to give a view of some internal 
part of the body through a natural canal * (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence Endosco pic a. Endo*scopy, 
the examination of internal parts by means of the 
endoscope. EmdoskeTetal, of or pertaining to 
the Emdoskeleton, Anat. [see Skeleton], the in- 
ternal framework of the Vericbrata, consisting of 
bone and cartilage, as distinguished from the bony 
and leathery integuments of some animals. En- 
dosperm, Bot. [Gr. cnepfxa seed], the nutritive 
element, also called albumen, enclosed with the 
embryo in many seeds ; hence Endospe'rmic a. 
E'ndospore, Bot. [Gr. onopa sowing], a. the 
inner coat of a spore in lichens ; b. a spore formed 
in the interior of a theca ; hence Emdospo*rous 
a ., a term applied to fungi whose spores are con- 
tained in a case. Endo*steal a ., Anat. [see -al], 
pertaining to the endosteum (q. v. below ) ; hence 
Endo-steally adv. Endoste’mite, Zool. [Gr. 
orlpvov breast + -ITE], the portion of the apodeme 
of the thorax in Crustacea which arises from the 
intersternal membrane. Endo-stenm, Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. boriov bone], the internal periostenm. 
Endo-stoma, Zool. [Gr. OTopta mouth] (see quot.). 
Endostome, Bot. [see prec.], the aperture in the 
inner integument of an ovule. Endosto-sis [Gr. 
berriov bone, on the analogy of ({ootcoois], an 
internal growth of bone. E-ndostyle, Zool. [Gr. 
oruAos column], ‘a rigid, hollow, whitish, rod-like 
structure on the floor of the ventral groove of 
Tunicata ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Endostylic a. 
Endothe-ca [Gr. #17*77 case], a. Zool., the inner 
layer of the wall of the sac of the gonosome of 
the Hydrozoa ; b. Bot., the inner membrane of 
the wall of the cells of the anther. Hence Endo- 
the’cal a ., (dissepiments) horizontal plates grow- 
ing inwards from the septa of a corallite (Syd. 
Soc. Lex/). Endothelial a relating to endothe- 
lium. EndotheTioid a., resembling endothelium. 
Endothe’linm, Pliys. [Gr. #17X17 nipple], the layer 
of cells lining a bloodvessel or serous cavity, in 
structure similar to Epithelium. Also pi. En- 
dothe lia, vessel-cells. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 196 “Endarteritis. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 161 An habitual use of 
alcohol . . causes chronic endarteritis. 1857 Bullock CVt- 
zeaux Midwif. 195 The internal or allantoid is essen- 
tially vascular; and has been denominated the “endochorion. 
1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. X21 *Endochrome, 
the granular contents of spores and sporidia. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Endochrome . . specially applied to the colour- 
ing matter of vegetable cells when any other colour than 
green. 1878 Bartley tr. TopinareTs Anthrop. 11. iii. 294 
How much more (importance] should we [attach] to its 
interior or *endocrane? 1877 Huxley Anat. Im>. An. vii. 
403 In addition to these externally visible sclerites, there is 
a sort of internal skeleton (*endocranium or tentorium). 
1872 Nicholson Palzout. 191 The *endocyst is invariably 
flexible and membranous. 1880 Athenaeum 23 Oct. 
536/1 Within the cell [in Polyzoa] comes the body-wall 
known as the endocyst. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. 
vi. 345 The ^endognathal palp. 1888 Sir M. Mackenzie 
Frederick the Nobleses, I had twice done an *endolaryngeal 
operation on this patient. Ibid. 230 By previously re- 
moving a portion *endo!aryngeally. 1884 Globe 29 Apr., 
Dr. Hand-Smith's *Endoliths at Piccadilly Hall. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 8/2 Dr. Hand-Smith leht a splendid 
endolith of Lord Beaconsfield and various *endo!ithic 
marbles. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 539/1 The *endo- 
lymph is in birds as limpid as in the Mammifera. 1878 
Foster P/tys. xu. iii. § x. 449 Waves of sound can' and do 
reach the endolymph of the labyrinth by direct conduction 
through the skull. 1859 Todd Cycl. A nat. V. 702/2 * Endo- 
metrial inflammations have been distinguished . . as croupy 
. . catarrhal, and the like. 1872 F. Thomas Dis. Worn. 117 
Senile ^endometritis. 1876 tr. Wagner** Gen. Pathol. 592 


Puerperal endometritis. 1878 Eartley tr. TopinarcTs An - 
throp. 11. iii. 244 We shall only mention twoof them. .*endo- 
metry and endoscopy. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. n. 11. 

§ 2. 61 A mineral which encloses another has been called a 
Perimorph ; one enclosed within another an *Endomorph. 
1884 P. GEDDEs jn Ency. Brit. XVIII. 261 *Endoparasites 
he [Leuckart] divides according to, etc. 1883 Athenaeum 
24 Mar. 381/3 Simondsia is a genus of *endoparasitic 
nematodes. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 400 *En- 
dophlebitis is hardly seen in an acute form. 1877 Hux- 
ley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 333 A complex mass ol fibres, 
which is attached in part to the *endophragms of the 
thorax in front. Ibid. 361 A strong apodeme . . passing 
inwards and forwards meets with its fellow, to form an 
*endophragmal arch, which supports the oesophagus and 
stomach. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 65 Du- 
mortier adds to these names *endophy!lous . . because the 
young leaves of monocotyledons are evolved from within 
a sheath._ Ibid. 1 . 21 A division, .separates, in trees, the bark 
from the internal part, or*endophyte as he [Count de Tristan] 
terms it. 1854 J. Hogg Microscope 11. i. (1867)293 Endophytes 
.. originate from germs which penetrate healthy plants 
and develop a mycelium. 1883 J. E. Ady in Knowledge 
15 June 355/2 Its [Amceba’s] jelly-like body becomes faintly 
parcelled out into an outer firm (ectoplasm) and an inner 
soft (*endopIasm) layer. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 475/1 
On the outer side of the line lie the close-set *endop!asts of 
the deepest layer of the epidermis. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. An. i. 47 The endoplast may take on more and more 
definitely the characters of a reproductive organ. Ibid. ii. 
95_ Magosphaera is thus very nearly an *endoplastic repe- 
tition of the moneran Protomonas. Ibid. 96 Nor do any 
of them exhibit a structure analogous to the *endop!astule 
of theCiliata. *842 Gray Struct. Bot. viii. (1880) 306 The 
inner coat, called .. *Endopleura .. is always conformed to 
the nucleus. 1870 Bentley Bot. 331 The endopleura is gen- 
erally of a soft and delicate nature. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
An. vi. 310 The *endopleurite, likewise, divides into three 
apophyses. 1870 Rolleston Anirn. Life*) 4 Two multiarticu- 
late filaments representing an ‘exopodite’ and an *‘endopo- 
dite 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 281 To this end the 
joints of the endopodite are greatly expanded, and converted 
into a hemispherical bowl. 1S69 Nicholson Zoology 43 
The *endosarc contains the only organs possessed by tne 
animal. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. xii. 659 The line of 
separation between the endosarc and the ectosarc. j86x 
Bu.mstead Pen. Bis. (1879J 87 In learning the use of the 
*Endoscope. .commence with the simplest instruments. 1872 
Thomas Bis. Worn. 93 If the cervix be dilated, the endo- 
scope may be at once introduced. »86x Bumstead Fen. • 
Bis. (187Q) 90 An ^endoscopic examination is attempted. 
Ibid. 87 Writers on “endoscopy. 1883 Holmes Surgery (ed. 
3) III. 214 Endoscopy is of very little value in stricture. 
1883 Athenaeum 30 June 833/1 The muscular and *endo- 
skeletal systems of Limulus and Scorpio. 1839-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. III. 846/2 The .. skeleton and “endoskeleton 
.. become appendages one of the other. 1872 Nicholson 
Palceont. 30 Some of the fishes, .possess no ‘ endoskeleton \ 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. i. 53 Old Echinoderms have 
a calcareous endoskeleton. C1850 Nat. Encycl, 1 . 388 It is 
also named * endosperm. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. xv. 302 
The endosperm is not actually united with .. the embryo. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 227 A special mass of tissue, the so- 
called Endosperm. 1875 Cooke Fungi 23 The covering of 
the spore is double consisting of an exospore and an 
“endospore. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 277 An external rough 
dark-brown exospore and an inner endospore. 1878 T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 537 The “endosteal membrane. . 
lines the bone. 1870 Rolleston Anirn. Life 39 This 
merely “endosteally ossified bone. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. An. vi. 309 Each “endosternite is distinguishable into 
three apophyses. _ x8.. Carpenter Physiol. (1881)48 [The 
shaft of a bone] is lined by a . . delicate layer of the same 
tissue, to which the term ‘“endosteum ’ is applied. 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 341 And the plate (inAstacusJ 
which stretches backwards and supports the labrum, within 
its posterior forked boundary, is the“endostoma. 1835 Lind- 
ley Introd. Bot. (1848; I. 21 In the language of Mirbel, exo- 
stome in the outer integument, and “endostome in the inner 
integument. 184* Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8 (1880) 277 When 
the ovule has two coats, the foramen of the outer one is 
called Exostome, of the innerEndostome ; literally the outer 
and the inner orifice, _ 1870 Rolleston Anirn. Life 38 Ossi- 
fied both by ectostosis and “Endostosis. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca (1856) 345 In Salpa. .the dorsal sinus contains the 
long tubular filament called the “endostyle. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. An. x. 597 On each side of the endostyle the 
posterior part of the hasmal wall of the pharynx presents 
two oval apertures. Ibid. 612 The “endostylic cone elon- 
gates. 1833 Athenaeum 10 Feb. 188/3 Edwards and Haime 
described. .the absence of “endothecal dissepiments. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 150 The lymphatic capillaries 
have an “endothelial covering. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
(1880) 225 The tubercles present the typical “endothelioid 
and giant-celled structure. 1872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 
5 The “endothelium of blood-vessels. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 227 Their endothelia are more easily sepa- 
rated. x88r Mivart Cat 189 The layer of epithelium thus 
lining a serous cavity is called endothelium. 

Endocardial (endoka-jdial), a. Phys. [f. Gr. 
Zvfio-v (see Endo-) + naphta heart + -al.] 

a. That is within the heart, b. Relating to 
the endocardium. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl Anat. IV. 139/1 Induration-matter .. 
appears on the endocardial and valvular surfaces. x86x T. 
Graham Pract. Med. 329 Endocardial inflammation X877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 7 Abnormal sounds ori- 
ginating within the heart, named endocardial murmurs. 

Endocarditis f'cmdojkajdai'tis). Med. [f. En- 
docardium + -itis.] Inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the heart. Hence Endocardltic 
(-di'tik) a., of or pertaining to endocarditis. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 646/2 Chronic endocarditis 
affects the valves of the heart. 1B66 A. Flint Princ. Med. 
fi88o) 335 Simultaneous involvement of the mitral valve 
in the endocarditic process. 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 

712 Trivial injuries to the mitral-valve curtains by endo- 
carditis. _ 7 
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|| Endocardium (end£>ka‘idi£>m). Phys. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. evbo-v (see Endo-) -f Kapdi-a heart.] 
The smooth membrane lining the cavities of the 
heart. - 

1872 Huxley Pkys . ii. 36 There is an internal . . lining 
called the endocardium. 1877 Roberts Handbk. . Med. 
(ed. 3) II. 36 It rarely happens that the endocardium is seen 
in the early period of inflammation. 

Endocarp (e’nd^kaip). Bot. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. xapn-os fruit.] The inner layer of a pericarp, 
which lines the cavity containing the seeds. It 
is fleshy, as in the orange ; membranous, as in the 
apple ; or hard, as in the peach. 

1830 Lin'd ley Nat, Syst. Bot. 132. Fruit consisting of 
several capsules, .the endocarp separating entirely from the 
sarcocarp. 1835 — Introd. Bot. {2848) II. 3 In the peach, .the 
stone [is] the endocarp or putamen. 1883 Evang. Mag. 
Oct. 460 The stone in the centre is. .not the seed.. but the 
‘endocarp* become stony by thickening and hardening of 
its cells. 

Endoce, variant of Endoss v ., Obs. 
Endochorion, -chrome, -crane : see Endo-. 
f Endo'ctrine, v- Obs. rare. [ad. OF. en- 
dociriner : see En- 1 and Doctrine jAJ traits. 
To train, instruct ; — Indoctrinate. 
c 1500 Melusine (1889) 258 This lady had . . a sone . . 
which e was fayre and wel endoctryned. Ibid. 186 To en- 
doctrine them, & shew to tham the way of good governance. 
1633 Donne Hist. Sept. 2 (T.) Ptolomeus Philadelphus was 
endoctrined, in the science of good letters, by Strabo. 

Endocyst : see Endo-. 

Endoderm (cndodaim). [f. Gr. evbo-v (see 
Endo-) + 8 ep/x-o skin.] 

1 . Bot. a. A layer of large cambinm cells lying 
beneath the liber, b. The inner layer of the wall 
of a vegetable cell. 

1835 Lindley I ft trod. Bot. (1848) I. 103 The cellular face 
pf the liber. .A. Richard distinguishes by the name of sub- 
liberian layer, or Endoderm. 

2 . Biot, a.. The inner layer of the blastoderm, 
b. The lining of the internal cavity of the Catlen- 
ierata. 

x86x J. R. Greene Man. Attim . Kingd Codent. 21 The 
endoderm, whose free surface forms the lining of the large 
internal cavity. 1862 H. Spencer First Brine, li.xix. § 152 
'1875)417 The.. blastoderm.. divides into two layers.. the 
ectoderm and the endoderm. 1877 Huxley Ana/. Inv. An. 
iii. 113 The endoderm .. is composed of a layer of very dis- 
tinct cells. 

Hence Endode'rmal, Endode'rmic, adjs., per- 
taining to or of the nature of an endoderm ; 
Endode-rmis [on the analogy of epidermis ], Bot . 
1877 Huxley Ana/. Inv. An. i. 57 The endodermal lining 
of the enteroccele. Ibid. iii. 114 The flagella: of the endo- 
dermic cells. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
$ Ferns 121 The endodermis is a sheath consisting in all 
cases of one single layer of cells. 

Endogamcras (endfrgamas), a. [f. Gr. tvSo-v 
(see Endo-) + -yayt-os marriage + -ous.] Character- 
ized by, of the nature of, or pertaining to, endo- 


gamy. 

>865 Me Lennan Print. Marriage iii. 48 Tribes which we 
shall call endogamous tribes. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. 
iii. 1x5 Tribes which have marriage by capture and yet are 
endogamous. x88o Academy 10 July 26 The opinion of the 
ancient Arabs — that the children of endogamous marriages 
are weakly and lean. 

Endogamy (endjvgami). [f. as prec. on the 
analogy of polygamy.'] The custom of marrying 
only within the limits of a clan or tribe. Hence 
Endog’a-mic a. [see -ic], pertaining to endogamy. 

1865 Me Lcnnan Prim. Marriage 48 note , The words 
endogamy and exogamy are new. 1875 Lubbock Orig. 
Civiliz. iii. 95 Some tribes branched off into endogamj', 
others into exogamy. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 423 The 
transition, .from the exogamic to the endogamic system. 

Endogen (e-ndedgen). Bot. [Fr. endogine (De 
Candolle 1813) f. Gr. tvSo-v (see Endo-) + -yfviji 
bom, produced. (A Gr. ivboytvjjs is found with 
sense ‘ born in the house ’).] A plant in which 
new wood is developed in the interior of the stem, 
which is not differentiated into wood and bark ; 
opposed to Exogen. Also Jig. 

Hence Endogene ity [badly formed after homo- 
geneity], the fact of being Endogenous. 

x8a2 Gray Struct. Bot . iii, § i (1880) 70 Endogenous, or 
inside growing, and for such plants the name of Endogen- 
ous Plants, or Endogens. 2867 J. Martini: au Ess. II. 167 
Man is still definable as a mere intellectual endogen. 1872 
H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 76 The peculiarity of the en- 
dogen is to be simple and unbranched in all its parts. 1835 
Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 234 What is called Endo- 
geneity. 

Endogenous (emlp-dj/has), a. [f. prec. + 
-Ol’S.] a. Growing from within, b. Path, (see 
quot. 1SS3). c. Of or pertaining to an Endogen. 

Hence Endo genously adv., in an endogenous 


manner. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Sj-jI. Bel, Introd. jo Palms, which 
arc endogenous in the strictest sense of the word. 1856 
Emerson ling. Trails, Ke/ig. Whs, (llohn) I i. too hp 
chemist has prospered in the attempt to crystalline a reh- 
gion. It is endogenous, like the skin. 1874 Lubbock H ild 
F Anvers iii. 48 Endogenous plants . . arc those in which the 
bud is developed from a sheath-like cavity on one side of 
the cotyledon. 1876 tr. Vagner’s Gen. Pathol. 250 Oser 


also holds to the endogenous formation of cells. Ibid. The 
endogenously formed pus-corpuscle is bom in the conjunc- 
tiva of the rabbit like a young- trout. 1883 Fortn, Rev. 
1 Aug. 177 An endogenous contagion is one that passes 
direct from the sick body to the sound. 

Endognathal, -lith. : see Endo-. 

Endolour (endp'loi), v. rare. [a. Fr. endo- 
l orir : see En- 1 and Dolour.] trans. To plunge 
in grief. 

1884 J. Payne Talcs fr. Arabic II. 101 A heart endolored. 
Endolymph, endometrial, etc. : see Endo-. 
tEndo*re, v. Obs. Also 4 endorre, 5-6 en- 
dour. [a. OF. endorc-r to gild.] To cover with 
a yellow glaze of yolk of egg, saffron, etc. 

Hence Endo'red ppl. a., Endo'ring vbl. sb., 
coner. a glaze of yolk of egg, etc. ' 

?tri390 Fortn of Cury (1780) 106 Put yt on a broche and 
rost yt and endorre yt wyth 3olkys of eyryn. ? a 1400 Morte 
Art/i. 199 Ffesauntezenflureschit in flammande silver With 
darielles endordide, and daynteez ynewe. 02420 Anturs 
of A rth. xxxvi, Ryche daintes en-doret, in dysshes bi-dene. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 Endore hit wit solkes of 
egges then, c 1450 1 $th C. Cookery Bks. 98 Endore the 
coffyn withoute with saffron & almond mylke. ^1450 
Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 66 When the endoringe is 
stiff let them rost no more, c 1460 Towneley Myst. 90 Here 
is to recorde the leg of a goys, With chekyns endorde, 
pork, partryk, toroys. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babces Bk. 
278 Chekyns or endowred pygyons. 

Endored, obs. var. of Adored, ppl. a. 
Endor(r;hiz, -al, -ous : see Endo-. 
Endorsable (end^usab’l), a. Also 8-9 indors- 
able, on-, indorsible. [f. Endorse v. + -able.] 
That may or can be endorsed. 

1704 Act 3 4 Anne c. 8 § 1 Every such note . . shall be 

assignable or indorsible. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 467 
These also.. are made assignable and indorsable in like 
manner. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 12 A Promis- 
sory Note, .is endorsible from one person to another. Ibid. 
20 The latter act. .renders them indorsable. 
Endorsation, var. Indorsation, endorsement. 
EndOTSe, (endqus), sb. Also 6 endorce, 
7 endors. [app. f. Endorse v. ; but the reason for 
the name in sense 1 is obscure.] 

1 . Her. A vertical division of a shield, one-eighth 
(others say one fourth) of the breadth of a Pale. 
According to some of the early writers, so called 
only when a pale is between two of them ; but 
others deny this. 

1572 Bossfavell Annorie 12 An Endorce . . is the fourth 
parte of the Pallet. 1661 Morgan Spit. Gentry ri. iii. 33 
The Pale, .is divided again into the pallet, which is half the 
pale, and the Endors which is half the pallet. 1725 Brad, 
ley Fain. Diet ., Endorse, .the eighth Part of a Pale. 2864 
Boutell Heraldry , Hist. <$• Pop. v. 23 A Pale between 
two Endorses is said to be endorsed, 
t 2 . ? The reverse of a coin. Obs. rare~ x . 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 32/1 A Doller of Saxony 
.. [had] on the Endorse two Mens Heads. 

Endorse, indorse (en-, ind/us), v. Forms : 
a. 6 endorce, 7- endorse. j8. 7 indorce, 6- 
indorse. [Altered form of ME. endosse (see En- 
doss), assimilated to the equivalent med.L. in- 
dorsdre f. in upon hr dorsum back, which was used 
in law-books in sense 1 ; cf. the OF. gloss ‘ in- 
dorso, endorseir * cited by Godef. 

The form endorse is more frequent in commercial and 
general literary use, but indorse is more usual in law-books.] 
I. To write on the back of something. 

1 . trans. To write on the back of (a document) ; 
to inscribe (words) on (the back of) a document, 
a. In general sense : e.g. to inscribe (a document) 
on the back with words indicating tne nature of 
its contents, one’s opinion of its value, some ex- 
tension or limitation of its provisions, etc. b. 
Comm. To sign one’s name on the back of (a bill, 
promissory note, or cheque), c. To endorse (a 
sum of money) off : to write on the back of a bill, 
etc. a receipt for a portion of its amount. 

A bill, cheque, etc. payable ‘ to order’ must be 1 endorsed * 
by the payee before it ean be paid. If endorsed in blank 
(i. c. without the addition of words making it payable to 
a particular person), it becomes payable ‘ to bearer *. .Such 
documents may also be * endorsed ’ by a subsequent holder, 
who thereby becomes responsible for their being paid (hence 
th ^ fig. sense s). Similarly, a bank note is often ‘endorsed* 
to show that it has passed through the endorser’s hands. 

ol. [1381-1613 See Endoss.] 1581 Lambarde Eircn. tv. 
vH. (1588) 51S He. .should endorce his name upon the back- 
side of it. x6ox-2 Fulbecke 2 nd Pt. Parall. 60 An obliga- 
tion endorsed with this condition. 2686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2x44/4 A Note . . for 400/. . . with 250/. Endorsed off. 1706 
Ibid. No. 4207/4 A Bill drawn by Mr. Henry Jones, .endorsed 
by John Spurstow and Robert Sparke. 1788 H. Walfole 
Rcmin. ix, 72 Sir Robert always carried them to George II, 
whoendorsed and returned them. 1838 Murray’s Handbk. 
N.Gcrm. Introd. it The travellerwill naturally, .not endorse 
them till he* receives the money. 1865 Morning Star 28 
Jan., He would not now give the defendant the option of 
paying a fine, but would commit him for a month, and en- 
dorse that upon his licence. 1868 Rocr.ns Pot. Econ. ii. (1876) 
2t Thc’bill may be subsequently endorsed by a firm of high 
character. 

*547 Act j Edsv. V/, c. 5 5 5 The said Wardens shall 
cause the Number of the saiu Horses. .to lie indorsed, .on 
the Back-side of the said Licence. 1592 West Symbol. 
A itj, With & vpen condition thereupon indorsedfor the true 


performance.of the couenants. 2685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2051/4 
Those Gentlemen.. are desired to Indorse their Names and 
Places of abode, on the backside of their Tickets. 1709 
7ii//;rXo, 213 ?*i8 Abundle of letters.. indorsed.. ‘Letters 
from the Old Gentleman.’ 2777 Sheridan Sclt. Scaud. ui. 
ii. My friend Brush has indorsed it, and I thought . . ’twas 
the same as cash. 1822 Scott Nigel x. Pointing out . . the 
royal warrant indorsed thereon. 

d. To make (a bill, note, cheque) payable to 
another person by endorsement. Also, To endorse 
over : to make over one’s rights in (a bill, etc.) to 
another person ; also Jig. 

1866 Crump Banking 122 On endorsing a bill or note to 
another person, care should be taken, etc. 1873 Burton 
Hist . Scot. VI. lxix. 162 They would not have the king 
indorse over to his bishops or anybody else the reverence 
which they submitted to be due to himself. 

2 . fig^ a. To confirm, sanction, countenance, or 
vouch for (statements, opinions, acts, etc. ; occa- 
sionally, persons), as by an endorsement. Chiefly 
mod. ; but perhaps implied in the punning quot. 
a 1637, and in quot. 1633 in Endorsement 2. 

a. [a 1637 B. Jonson To Earl Newcastle, Nay, so your 
seate his beauties did endorse As I began to wish myself a 
horse.] 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Montaigne Wks.(Bohn) I. 
344 This book of Montaigne the world has endorsed, by 
translating it into all tongues. 1861 Stanhope Pitt II. 
xxii. 404 Such were the statements of Mr. Fox, but is there 
at the present day even one man willing to endorse them? 
2874 Morley Compromise {1886) 67 Superstition does a 
little good by accidentally endorsing rational conclusions 
in one or two matters. 

0. 1862 Bright Sp. America 18 Dec., The majority were 
supposed to indorse the policy. 1880 Carpenter in 19//: 
Cent. No. 38. 599 This conclusion I unhesitatingly in- 
dorsed. 

t b. To characterize, describe, entitle. (Cf. 
ticket , label.) Obs. rare. 

2596 Nashe Saffron IVa/den 161 He endorseih him the 
puling Preacher of Pax vobis & humilitie. c 1645 Howell 
Lett. tv. i. (R.) This perchance may be your policy, to 
endorse me your brothir. 

XI. To put something on the back. (Merely 
literary, and chiefly humorous or pedantic.) 

3 . a. To load the back of (an animal) with. 
b. To take (something) upon one’s back. 1 c. To 
pile (something) upon. 

2671 Milton P. R. hi. 329 Elephants indorsed with towers. 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. vi. 304 The freemen . . Endorse their 
knapsacks. 1837 Blackzv. Mag. XLII. in The heads of 
camels ‘ endorsed * with human beings. 1839 De Quincey 
Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 08 Nightcaps, surmounted by 
handkerchiefs indorsed upon handkerchiefs. 

4 . To sit or ride on the back of (a horse), nonce- 
use (with pun on 2). 

a 1637 [see 2]. a 2845 Hood To Bad Rider i, Why, Dir. 
Rider, why Your nag so ill indorse, man? — Desert-Bom , 
I cannot ride — there’s something in a horse That I can al- 
ways honour, but I never could endorse. 

fb. To mount upon. Obs. rare— 1 . 

2594 Carew Tasso (1881) 63 The Paintm troupe this while 
seekes to endorce, Defeated, flying, chac’d, the Citie wall. 

III. 5 . Her. In pa. pple. endorsed. 

a. = Addorsed ; ‘ borne or set back to back ’ 
(Porny). b. Of a pale : Placed between two 
endorses, c. Of wings : Thrown backwards, 
a. *-* 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 131 ibid. 98 The i.\ regardand 
is; The xendorsit. 2572 Bossewell Annorie n: 42 Dors 
an Dors i. e. Backe to Backe or Endorsed. x6xx Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit . v. iii. 14 His armes to be Gules, charged with 
two Iyons rampant endorsed Ore. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. v. Endorsed, When two Lions are born rampant, and 
turning their Backs to each other, the Heralds say they 
are endorsed. 2850 W, D. Cooper JVinchelsca 16 1 A griffin 
passant, wings endorsed. 1864 [see Endorse rA). 
p. 1611 Corcn., A ddorsb, indorced ; or, set backe to backe ; 
a tearme of Blason. 2761 Brit. Mag % II. ^81 Crest. On 
a wreath, a gryphon’s head couped. .wings indorsed. 

Endorsee, indorsee (e^n-, hr.d^isr). [f. En- 
dorse v. + -ee.] One in whose favour a note or 
bill is endorsed, or to whom it is assigned by 
endorsement. 

1767 [see Endorser]. 1785 Arnot Trials (1812) 318 The 
oint in dispute was, whether this forgery was contrived 
y . . the drawer and indorser, or . . the indorsee. 1800 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade 22 They become answerable to 
their indorsee. 

Endorsement, indorsement (en-, indpMs- 
ment). [f. Endorse v. + -men-t.] The action of 
endorsing. 

1 . The action of endorsing (a document) ; cotter. 
a signature, memorandum, or remark endorsed 
upon a document. See Endouse v. i. 

*547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 5 § 5 The same Endorsement to 
be signed with the Hand of the said Warden. 1586 Sir A. 
Paulet in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 220 III. 7 By rca?on as did 
appeal e by an indorsement, that they nad bene mistaken 
and were sent to Wyndsor. 1682. Scarlett Exchanges 34 
By his Endorsement he made it his own Bill. *767 Black- 
stone Couwt. II. 468 The payee . . maj' by indorsement, or 
■writing his name in dorso or on the back of it, assign on cr 
his whole property to the bearer. 2783 Burke Rep - Com- 
mittee on India Wks. XL 289 When he made the endorse- 
ment, or whether in fact he has made it at all, arc matters 
known only to himself. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. II. 46 Many 
bills. . are at last presented for payment quite covered witli 
indorsements. 2866 Crump Banking tat An indorsement 
is a conditional contract on the part of the indorser to pay 
the immediate or any succeeding indorsee, in case of the 
acceptor's or maker’s default. 
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2. fig. Confirmation, ratification, approving tes- 
timony. 

J ®33 G. Herbert Temple* Sunday 5, Th' indorsement of 
supreme delight Writ by a friend. 1863 Draper Intell. 
Devel. Europe (1865) 552 It received a most emphatic en- 
dorsement from the organic world. 1879 H. George Progr. 
<*5- Pov. 1 . i. (i88x) x8 This doctrine . . bears the indorsement 
of the very highest names. 

Endorser, indorser (en-, indpussi). [f. En- 
dorse v. + -er. (In law-books sometimes in- 
dorsor : see -or.)] One who endorses, lit. 
and fig. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 57 If an Endorser commit any 
Error in the endorsing. .then the said Endorser is obliged 
to make good the Loss. 2743 Fielding J . Wild 11. vii, The 
drawer was not to be found . . and consequently the money 
was now demanded of the indorser. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 465 The indorsee .. may call upon either the 
drawer or the indorsor. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. n. ii, 
In all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of 
the lie was not to be found, the injured parties should have 
a right to come on any of the indorsers. 1849 Freese Comm. 
Class-bk. 35 An indorser of a bill is liable in all respects. 
1883 J. G. Butler Bible Work , Comm. Acts xi. 22 We re- 
member him., first as Joses, and next as the endorser of 
Saul to Peter and James. 

Endos arc, -scope, etc. : see Endo-. 

+ Endorse. Obs. rare- 1 . 

6x400 Ywaine <$• Caw. 1461 When that he [a knight newly 
married] has grete endose, Than war tyme to win his lose. 

Endosmic (endp’zmik), a. [f. Gr. ivl o-v + 
ufffu 5-y (see Endosmosis) + -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to endosmosis. 

c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 62/2 Gases have an as- 
tonishing tendency to mix together, by what is called 
endosmic action. 

Endosniodic (end^zmp-dik), a. rare . [f. as 
prec., after spasmodic .] = ENDOSMIC. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. III. 484/1 The original appear- 
ance was speedily remduced, owing to the endosmodic 
action of the sirop. 

Endosmometer (endpzmp'inftoi). [f. Gr. tv- 
5o-v + wo-po-s (see Endosmosis) + -meter.] An 
instrument for exhibiting and measuring the phe- 
nomena of endosmosis. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 98/2 An apparatus to which 
I gave the name of endosmometer. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil.* Hydrost. 77 Endosmometer. — Dutrochet con- 
trived an instrument to which he gave this name, 

Endosmose (e-ndpzmpus). Phys. [a. Fr. 
endosmose, formed by Dutrochet as if ad. mod.L. 
endosmosis : see next. Cf. Exosmose, Osmose.] 
= next. Hence Endosmo'sic a ., of or pertaining 
to endosmose. 

1829 Edin. Rev. L. 159 Endosmose, or impulsion inward. 
1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xi. 139 Solu- 
bility in the saliva, without which its particles cannot be 
carried by endosmose through the mucous membrane of the 
tongue. 1882 Vines Sachf Bot. 423 The vesicle, .swells up 
strongly in water by endosmose, as is shown in Fig. 293. 
1835 ToddCjjv/. Anat . I. 41/2 These filamentary organs . . 
were endowed with an endosmosic power. 

Endosmosis (end/zmou-sis). Physics and Phys. 
[mod.L. (quasi-Gr,), f. Gr. tvSo-v (see Endo-) + 
wff}i6s pushing, thrusting. = Endosmose. (The 
two forms appear to be equally frequent in use ; 
endosmosis is more in accordance with Eng. analo- 
gies.)] The passage of a fluid < inwards ’ through 
a porous septum, to mix with another fluid on the 
inside of it. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 99 All alkalies and soluble 
salts produce endosmosis. 1844-57 G. Bird Ur in. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 428 The well-known phenomena described by Du- 
trochet, under the terms of endosmosis and exosmosis. 1880 
J. W. Legg Bile 35 The appearance of sugar in the bile 
is due to endosmosis from the liver itself. 

Endosmotic (end£zm*vtik). [f. as prec. on Gr. 
analogies; cf. anastomosis , anastomotic .] Of or 
pertaining to endosmosis. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 108/1 Two opposite endosmo- 
tic currents. 1876 tr. WagttePs Gen. Pathol. 537 Albumen 
possesses endosmotic properties. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 
673 The endosmotic force of grape-sugar. 

Endosperm, -spore, etc. : see Endo-. 

+ Endo*SS, v. Obs. Forms: 4-7 endosse (pa. 
pple. 4 endost, 5 endoost, indoost, indost), 5 
endos, 6 endoce, 9 (rare) endoss. [ME. endosse , 

a. OF. endosse-r corresp. to med.L. indorsare En- 
dorse, f. in upon + dorsum (Fr. dos) back], 

1. trails. To write on the back of (a document) ; 
to inscribe (words) on (the back of) a document ; 
= Endorse, v. i. 

1381 Pol. Poems (1859) I* 22 5 Charters were endost. 
1460-70 Lydc. Ord. Fools 8 in Q. Eliz. Academy 79 En- 
dosyd theyre patente that they shall neuer the. 1502 Ar- 
nolde Chrort. (1811) 119 Wee award y* ether of theym 
by his obligacion be bounde to other x. li. stg. wyth 
condycion, endoced. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) En - 
dosse, put on the back, or write on y* back. 

2. In extended sense: To inscribe or portray 
(something) upon any surface. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys 145 Mynerve . . Wyth al hir wyt 
ne coude provide More goodly aray Thow she dede endos 
Wyth ynne 00 web al methamophosyos. 1595 Spenser Col. 
Clout 634 Her name in euery tree I will endosse. 1596 
— F. Q. v. xi. 53 A shield in which he did endosse His deare 
Redeemers badge vpon the bosse. 


3. a. To put (clothing) on one’s back. b. ?To 
clothe with armour. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 166 Both ye and I Agains the fynde 
are welle endoost. 1805 W. Taylor Monthly Mag. XIX. 
574 He endosses the black robe. 

4. To load the back ; in quot transf. 

c 1460 Townelcy Myst. 201 For his great boost With knobs 
he is indoost. Ibid. 254 With tormentes keyn bese he in- 
dost For ever more. 

Endosteal, etc. : see Endo-. 
t Endo’te, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En-1 + F. dolcr, 
ad. L. ddtdre 3 f. ddt~em dowry’.] = Endow v. 2 . 

1528 Tindale Obcd . Chr. Man Wks. I. 249 Their own 
heirs do men disinherit, to endote them [the friars]. , 

Endothecal, -tlielial, etc. : see Endo-. 
Endoubt: see prefi 1 2 . 

Endow (endcur), v. Also 7-8 indow. [f. En- 
pref. 1 -f F. doner :—L. doldre , f. d5l-em dowry. In 
legal AF. ( 15 th c.) cndonei -. ] 

1. trans. fa. To give a dowry to (a woman) 
(obs.). b. To provide dower for (a widow). 
Formerly Const, of. 

i53S Act 27 Hen. VIII , c. 10 § 7 Suche woman shalbe 
endowed of as muche of the residue of h'er husbandes tene- 
mentes. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 8 b, The wife . . shall 
bee endowed of the thirde parte of such landes. 1607 Shaks. 
Tirnon I. i. 139 How shall she be endowed, If she be mated 
with an equall Husband ? 1635 Austin Mcdit. 306 Lest 
hee should be thought unable to endowe his Spouse. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 131 An alien also cannot be en- 
dowed, unless she be queen consort. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) 1. 180 If the wife be past the age of nine years, at the 
time of her husband’s death, she shall be endowed, 
f C. To give as a dowry, fig. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1475 Caxton Jason 4 [Death] the dowaire that nature 
hath endowed to me. 

2. To enrich with property ; to provide (by be- 
quest or gift) a permanent income for (a person, 
society, or institution). 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) 69 How that 
the Crown may be best endowed. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eitg. vii. (1520) 150 b/2 Whiche preest is sufficyently en- 
dowed for hym and a servaunt. 1569 Bk. Com. Prayer , 
Matrimony , With al my worldly Goodes I thee endowe. 
1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 10 § 1 Ecclesiastical Persons . . being 
endowed and possessed of ancient Palaces .. and other 
Edifices. 1580 Stow Annates 559 He ipdowed them with 
rents and reuenues taken from the priories . . which hee 
suppressed. 1638 Pettit. CVw/C vii. (1657) 136 Let an Hos- 
pital be once erected, and endowed. 1772 Burke Sp. CJt. 
Claims Bill 17 Feb. Wks. X. 146 Not that the Church of 
England is incompetently endowed. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) II. 64 A testator endows a 
dog or a rookery, and Europe cannot interfere with his 
absurdity. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 15 The piety of the 
wealthy led them to build and endow these [churches]. 

3. fig. a. To invest with (privileges, etc.). 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 75 AH Achama generally through- 
out, Domitius Nero endowed with freedom. 1661 Bramhall 
Just Find. vi. 126 Justinian did new-found the Patriarch- 
ate . . and indow it with ample priviledges. 

b. To enrich or furnish with (f in, + of ) any 
‘gift’, quality, or power of mind or body. 

a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Prittc . 143 Hym ought endowed 
be in sapience. 1425 Paston Lett . 5. I. 21 Ye are . . of 
worshepe and cutinyng worthyly endowed. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 34 b, Thinking on the vertues wher in he was en- 
dowed they complayned him moche. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 169 b. He hath endowed vs Christians., 
with the spiryte of adopeyon. 1661 Bramhall Just Find. 
v, Our Saviour endowed them with all the fulness of power 
that mortal men were capable of. 1743 J. Morris Serm. 
ii. 34 They . . who were indowed with any extraordinary 
gifts. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
1x4 Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where Words- 
worth wanted. 1872 Yeats Techti. Hist. Comm. 212 Inor- 
ganic matter becomes first endowed with life and organisation 
during the growth of plants. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 
142 Considered as statuesque figures endowed with speech, 
Brutus, Czesar, and the rest are noble and impressive. 

c. To invest (imaginatively) with a quality. 

1888 Miss Yonge Hannah More 62 The ladies not only 

believed in her wonderful genius, but endowed her with all 
imaginable virtues. 

d. Said of the qualities with which one is * en- 
dowed’. Cf. Endue v . 9 b. Obs. 

i6n Shaks. Cymb. 1. L 24 I do not thinke So faire an 
Outward, and such stuffe within Endowes a man, but hee. 
f 4. ’Confused with Endue. To put on (gar- 
ments). 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C ij, The deuyllc .. dyde her . 
endowe her gownes. 

*f* Endo wage. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 endowege. 

[f. Endow v. + -age.] = Endowment. 

1530 Proper Dialogue (1863) 34 Y* people to were for to 
maynteyne this endowege of y- clerkes and religious folke. 

Endowed (endau*d), ppl. a. [f. Endow vl ] . 

In senses of the vb. Chiefly of societies or in- 
stitutions : Possessing a secured income from 
property bequeathed or given. 

1700 Dr. Wallis in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 324 They 
are schools endowed; with exhibitions . . for the education 
of youth. 1846 M c Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 
315 The names, free school, endowed school, grammar 
school, etc., are often used with some degree of confusion. 
1870 Echo 9 Nov., There are the endowed charities which 
derive a steady annual income from invested property. 

•Jb. Used transf. of the secured income, rare. 
1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. 191 The endowed sti- 
pend would not yield the master the most meagre support. 


Endower (endau-ai), sb. [f. Endow v. + -er.] 
One who endows. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xviii. 75 Authors, Re- 
storers, Endowers, and augmenters of the Missall Sacrifice. 
1765-9 Blackstone Comm. (1793) 604 The right of visita- 
tionof the former results, .to the king; and of the latter to 
the patron or endower. 1885 Ch. Q.Rev. XXL 139 If the 
State regarded itself as the endower of the Church. 

t Endower, v. Obs. [ad. OF. endouairer, f. 
en- (see En- 1 ) + douaire Dower.] trans. To 
dower (a woman) ; also fig. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Ivstine Ff 4 a, He marled to 
a most honorable tnan the daughter of his enemy Vitellius, 
being most largely endowred. 1653 Waterhouse Apol. 
Learning 142 (T.) This once renowned church was gloriously 
deckt with the jewels of her espousals .. and frankly en- 
dowered. 1654 R-.Codrington Hist. Iustine 15 The wife 
being endowred with the blood of her husband, delivered 
. .herself to her adulterer. 

Endowing (endmrig) vbl. sb. [f. Endow v. -f 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Endow. 
c 1460 Fortescue A Is. Lint. Mon, xix. (1714) 130 How grete 
Goode wyll growe of the forme endowyng of the Crowne. 
1631 Weever A nc. Fun. Mon. 199 In building and endow- 
ing of an Hospitall. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 189 
The Building and endowing of Colleges. 1867 Pearson 
Early Mid. Ages Eng. I. 167 This endowing of the first 
adventurers. 


Endowment (endowment). Also 6-8 in- 
dow(e)ment. [f. Endow v. + -jient.] 

1. The action of endowing, in various senses. 

6x460 Fortescue Abs. ff Lint. Mon. (1714) 78 We have 

found undoubtydly what maner of Revenuz, is beste for the 
Endowment of the Crowne. 1494 Fabyan, tv. Ixix. 47 Of 
this firste Indowement of the Churche. 1641 Temtes de la 
Leyr^s Indowment. .signifies properly the giving or assuring 
of dower to a woman. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 315. 139 
Possession of the freehold by the endowment is vested in, 
etc. 1852 Lever Daltons II. 259 You are anxious about 
the endowment of the Ursulines, and so am I. 

2. cotter. The property or fund with which a 
society, institution, etc. is endowed. 

1507 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v.Jxxix. (1611) 420 The goods of 
the Church are the sacred indowments of God. 1649 Bp. 
Reynolds Hu*ea i. 39 O therefore that every Parish had 
an endowment fit for a learned, laborious, and worthy 
Pastor. 1757 Burke Abrldgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 41 1 
Alms, and endowments, the usual fruits of a late penitence. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 501 The estates of 
benefices . .were applied to increasing the endowments of 
parish churches and schools. 1870 Daily News 16 Feb., 
The sacrifice of the endowments of the Irish Church. 

+ 3. a. Commercial advantage, profit, b. Pro- 
perty, possessions. Obs. rare. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 12 The Lentiske tree, which is 
wel-nigh onely proper to Sio doth giue it the greatest re- 
nowne and endowment. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxiii, 
Basil Olifant, who had agreed to take the field if he were 
ensured possession of these women’s worldly endowments. 

4. A * gift ’, power, capacity, or other advantage 
with which a person is endowed by nature or 
fortune. 

6 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 12 The King's rare 
natural Endowments. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 1. iv. 6 Though 
the Catalogue of his endowments had bin tabled by his side. 
1672 Dryden Assignation 1. L Dram. Wks. 1725 III. 296 
A man of my extraordinary Indowments. 27x0 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithes iu 69 No Endowments of the Mind .. were at 
all necessary. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Shaks . Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 362 With this wisdom of life is the equal endow- 
ment of imagination and of lyric power. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. xv. (1873) 428 All corporeal and mental endow- 
ments will tend to progress towards perfection. 

+ Endowry. Obs. rare. [f. Endow v., after 
Dowrt.] = Dowbt. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxvi. 139 Jobane, eldest 
daughter to the duke of Brabant . . went to the lande of 
Buyche, the which was her endowrie. c 1530 — Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814)26 Ye shall gyue to PerTon your wyf this nyght 
y 2 charter of her endowry. 

t Endra-per, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. irregu- 
larly a. OF. etidrapcr , f. en - (see En- 1 ) + drap 
cloth.] trans. To weave into cloth. 

Hence Endra-pering vbl. sb. 

1461-83 Pol. Poems (1859] II. 287 By the endraperyng 
theroff [of wool] they haue theyre sustynaunce. 

Endrench : see En- pref 1 3 . 
tEndroi’t. Obs. rare. Also endrayghte, 
-eyte. [a. OF. endroit , -ait, in same sense.] 
Quality, species. 

6 1400 Be?yn 404 The statis that were above had of the 
feyrest endreyte. 1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xn. xii, A yonge 
Centaure, the moste fayre creatur of his endroit. c 14S8 
Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 36 The clerk of kychyn 
. . shall go see the kings servyse and deyntes of flesshe and 
fish, that it be alwey chosen of the best endrayght. 

Endrudge, endry: see En - pref 1 2 . 

+ Endship. Obs. [f. End sb. + -ship. Cf. 
township.] A small suburb, a hamlet. 

1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. 8 All the picked 1 yoouths stramd 
out of an whole Endship. a x683 Bunyan Bar-reri Iigdrce, 
They shake the whole family, the endship, the whole town. 
1701 De Foe Freeh. Plea agst. Stocky. Elect. 18 They are 
not to be Nam’d among the List of the most despicable 
Endships, or Village[s] In the County. 

Enduce, obs. variant of Induce. 

Endue, indue (en-, indin-), v, Forms : a. 
5-7 endew, 5 -endue; P. 5 - 7 , inde-sv, (6 yndue,, 
indue, [ad. OF. aiduirt (also in semi-leamed 
form induin'), corresp. to Pr. indurre, Cat. indttir, 

57-2. 
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It. indttrrc (cf. the ‘ learned ’ forms Sp. indttcir, 
Pg. induzir. It. inducere ) L. inducerc (see In- 
duce), f. in into, on+dilca-e to lead, draw. The 
etymological senses ‘lead into’, ‘ draw into’, ‘lead 
on ’, ‘ draw on ’, account for the Eng. senses 1-6, 
which approximately follow the senses of OF. 
cnduire, induirc. In senses 5-6, however, the 
word was associated with the nearly synonymous 
L. induere to put on (a garment), which it often 
renders in early translations from Latin. (Per- 
haps it would not be incorrect to say that the L. 
induere was adapted in a form coinciding with 
that of the verb ad. OF. enduire.) Senses 7-9 are 
of mixed origin : they are partly derived from the 
fig. use of sense 6 ‘ to clothe ’ (cf. invest ) ; but the 
forms ende-u, indew in 15th c. (sense 8) are etymo- 
logically equivalent to Endow (cf. OF. den 1 pers. 
pres, indie, of doer to endow). Hence in 16th 
and 1 7th c. the verb endue had all the senses of 
Endow in addition to those which it derived from 
OF. enduire and L. induere. In sense 9 the 
meanings proceeding from the three sources have 
so completely coalesced that it is often impossible 
to say which of them is the most prominent in 
a particular use of the word. 

The form endue is now the more common in all the living 
senses, though some writers employ it and indue indiscrimi- 
nately, while others appropriate the latter to those uses 
( esp . senses 5, 6) which suggest an etymological connexion 
with L. induere. The obs. sense 2, when referred to by 
mod, writers, has commonly the spelling endew. 

I. To bring in, introduce. 

1 1 . To induct (a spiritual person) into a living, 
or (a secular person) into a lordship. In ME. 
const, in ( = into). Obs. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 50 For Jbischoppis, abbots, or o|>er 
personis, to be putt in her segis, or prestis to be induyd, or 
inled in Kirks ; 1460 Capgrave Chrcnt. 256 Othir dukes he 
schal endewe in the lordchippis of Itaile. 

II. [after Fr. enduire . ] 

f 2 . Of a hawk : In early use, app. = * to put 
over’, i.e. to pass (the food contained in the 
* gorge *) into the stomach ; in later use, to digest. 
(In 15th c. only absol. ; from 16th c. also, To 
endue her gorge, her meat.) Hence iransf. of 
other animals or of persons : To digest. Obs. 

a- c 1430 Bk.Hawkyngva Rel. Ant. I. 296 And ye shall 
say this hawke is ful y-gorged, and hath endewedd, or i* 
put over, i486 Bk. St. Albans A vij a, An hawke enduth 
neuer as long as hir bowellis bene full at her fedyng. 
a 1518 Skelton Col. Clou/e 216 Your gorge not endewed 
Without a capon stewed. 1530 Palsgr. 643/1, I mute, as a 
hauke dothe whan she hath endued her gorge. 1577 B, 
Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586)161 b, Give them [fowls] 
no newe, till you perceive, .that the olde bee endewed. 
1615-33 Latham Falconry Gloss., Endew , is when a Hawke 
digesteth her meat, not onely putting it ouer from her gorge, 
but also cleansing her pannelf. 1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate 
v. ii, A good stomach will endue it easilie. 1626 Donne 
Serin. Ixviii. 684 Meat, .such as they are able to digest and 
endue. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. ii, They eat and drank 
like men. .endued or digested like men. 1721 in Bailey. 

0. 1575 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 327 Shee will have in- 
dewed it out of hande. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 85 
If the stomacke..do not digest and indue well. x6x8 — 
2nd Bk. Falconry ( 1633) 114 Small birds.. are meetest for 
that purpose, and easiest to be indued. 

t b. fig. To take in, ‘inwardly digest’. Obs. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iix. x. 9 None but she it vewd, Who 
well perceived all, and all indewd. 
f 3 . intr. To be digested. Obs. rare, 
c 1575 Perfect Bk./orkepittge Sparhawkes (1886)7 Meates 
w b endew sonest and maketn the hardest panel). 

fill. 4 . To lead on; to bring up, educate, 
instruct. Obs. [Sec examples of enduire in Godef.l 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 16 The purpose of God 
was so to endewe man that he sholde neuer thynke this worlde 
his fynall habitacyon. 1541 Paynel Catiline iii. 4 He was 
indued and brought up in conditions like Catiline. 1580 
Baret Alv. I 135 To indue, instruct, or teach, ivtbuo. 
1581 J. Bell // addon's Anno. Osor. 323 Paulc. .endued 
you at the first with a farre other manner of doctrine. 

fb. To bring to a certain state or condition. 
Obs. rare* 1 . 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iv. 146 For let our finger ake, and it 
endues Our other healthfull members, cuen to a sense Of 
paine. 

IV. To put on as a garment ; to clothe or cover. 
[Influenced by L. induere .] 

5 . To assume, take upon oneself (a different form") 
[cf. L. induere personam , etc.] ; in later use, to put 
on (garments, etc.). Also fig. 

1432-50 tr, Higdon (Rolls) I. 369 A man and a woman be 
constrcynede to indue an other forme. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
m. vi. 35 Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred.. 
Some fitt for reasonable sowlcs t’ indew. 1626 G. 
Sandys Ovids Met. xr. 232 Next, Phantasus ..indues a 
tree, Earth, water, stone. x8xa Scott J Vav. xii, JThe 
Baron, .had indued a pair of jack -boots oflarge dimensions. 
1830 Tennyson Poems 122 Could I .. indue V the spring 
Hues of fresh youth % 1848 Lyttok Harold xif. vii, Who 
had not yet endued his heavy mail. 1859 J. H. Stirling 
Crit. Ess. Tennyson (1868) 71 How perfectly Tennyson 
can endue what state of mind he pleases. 1880 bliss 
Broughton Sec. Th. II. m.v. 209 Regarding, .the perfectly 
new Tweed suit which.. he has endued. 


6 . To clothe (a person) with . 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 239 The victor was induede 
with the coote of Iupiter. a 1700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Met. 
Wks. 1821 XII. 147 Endu'd with robes of various hue. 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlet Z,. viii. (1879) 123 A loose gown, .such 
as elderly gentlemen loved to endue themselves with. 1866 
R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 182 His feet are raised upon the 
fender, .he is endued with slippers and gown, 
b. transf. 

a 1649 Drumm. ofHawth. Fam. Ep. Wks.(i7ii) 136 The 
spring the woods with new [leaves] indews. 1857-8 Sears 
A than. iv. 27 Every particle of the poor dust that has ever 
indued us, 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. ii. (ed. 12) 7 John 
Fry’s, .hat was indued with a plume of marsh-weed. 2875 
J Ponders Phys. World II. iv. 305 This species indued in a 
thick shaggy fur. 

fc. To overlay, cover. [The current sense of 
Fr. enduire.'] Obs. rare. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1. 128 The miraculous Sudarium 
indued with the picture of our Saviour’s face. 1794 Blu- 
menbach Mummies in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 187 The 
hard compact ones, wholly indued with rosin. 

V. To 1 invest * or endow with dignities, pos- 
sessions, qualities, etc. 

+ 7 . To invest with honours, dignity, etc. Obs. 
1565 T. Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 184. II. 201. All 
dignities that she cane indue hym with, are all reddie given 
and graunted. 15x3-75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833)70 The quenis 
grace.. maid thir personis following knychtis, and indewit 
thame with the honour thairof. 
f 8. To invest (a person or body of persons) with 
property ; — Endow v. 2. Const, of. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv., Induyn, doto. c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. 
347 Founders and Endewers of eny persounes or comoun- 
tees, if thei endewiden so richeli . . weren not . . to be 
blamed. 1494 Fabyan vii. 370 He sette therin monkes of 
Cisteaux ordre, whyte monkes, and endewed them with 
ryche possessyons. 1496-7 Plumpton Corr. 124 That it 
wyll please your sayd mastership to indue this woman in 
some lordship of yours of xx marke duryng hir lyfe. 1529 
Act 21 Hen. Pill, c. 13 Noo. .Parsonage that hath a Vicar 
indued, nor any Benefice perpetually appropriate. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 258 The same Jaques had promised 
the king .. to endue hts sonne the Prince of Wales there- 
with [Flaundyrs]. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 231 To 
indue his brother with Ecclesiastical reuenues. 1590 
Greene Never too Late C iij, What substance hath Fran- 
cesco to endue thee with? x6xx Bible xxx. 20 And 
Leah said, God hath endued me with a good dowry. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xviii. 102 A man modestly indued 
with the Goods and Fortune of this world. 

*fb. To endow (an institution). Obs. 
a. X539 Act 31 Hen. VIII , c. 5 The king hath of late 
erected, .a goodly sumptuous house, .and the same endewed 
with parkes, orchardes, gardein. 1565 Calfhill Answ. 
Treat. Crossed 1846)207 Constantinus . .liberally did endue the 
church. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 232 [He] very largely 
endued . .the Abbey of Eynsham. 1603 Knolles Hist . Turks 
(1621) 838 How to endue the same with lands and revenues 
sufficient. 

p. 1462 J. Paston in Lett. 461 II. 113 Sir John Fastolf 
. .mad his will in especiall that a college of vij monks shuld 
be stabilisshed, founded, and indewed. 1538 Leland I tin. 
I. 10 St. Thomas Hospitale is . . induid with sum Landes, 
al by the Citiserts of Northampton. 

f C. To supply with anything. Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 43 More strong [reasons] I shall 
indue you with. 1607— 'Cor. 11. Hi. 147 The Tribunes endue 
you with the Peoples Voyce. 

f d. To bestow, grant. Const, dat. of pron. ; 
cf. Endow v. i c. Obs. rare. 

1587 M, Grove Pehps ff Hipp. (1878) 55 Let Clio muse to 
paint the gifts, which Ioue doth her endue. 

9 . To invest with a power or quality, a spiritual 
gift, etc. Often in pass. To be endued with = to 
be possessed of (a certain quality). 

Nearly synonymous with Endow; the two verbs may 
often be used interchangeably, but in mod. use endow 
suggests that the power or quality is of the nature of a per- 
manent advantage. 

a. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 13 With vertuhs ful 
excellently In hyr soule inward endewyd was she. 1^09 
Fisher Fun. Serin. C’tess Richmond (1708) 8 She being 
endued with so grete towardness of Nature. 2605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 6 Learning endueth mens mindes with 
a true sence of the frailtie of tneir persons. 26x6 Hieron 
Wks. II. 37 Was it with what religion is the woman en- 
dewed, or with what portion is shee endowed ? 2669 Boyle 
Contn. New Exp. 11. (1682) 27 The Apples seemed, .endued 
with a most pleasant Taste. *709. Berkeley Ess. Vision 
§ 86 Our sight would be endued with a far greater sharp- 
ness. 2736 Butler Anat. j. i. Wks. 2874 I. 24 We know 
we are endued with capacities of action, of happiness and 
misery. 2702 Cowter Iliad xvu. 898 Two mules with strength 
for toil endued. 2874 Holland Mistr. Manse xxi. 92 Con- 
tented with the hue which endues its wings with beauty. 

P- 2536 R. BEERLEYm.Fflttr C. Eng. Lett. 34 Most reuerent 
lord yn God..ynduyd with all grace and goodnes. 265s 
Fuller CA. Hist. 1. 1. § 17 An oake in New Forest . . is in- 
dued with the same quality, putting forth leaves about the 
same time. 2692 Washington tr. Milton's De/. Pop. ii. 
(1851) 63 Kings, tho indued with the Supream Power, are 
not.. Lords over the People. 2727 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 
xx8 The less a man is indued with any virtue, the more 
need he has to have it plentifully bestowed. 2754 Edwards 
Freed. Will in. iii. 156 Let us suppose a Scale of a Balance 
. .indued with a self-moving Power. 2860 Holland Miss 
Gilbert xvii. 305 A heart indued and informed with love 
for God and man. 

+ b. Of a quality, etc. : To be inherent in. Obs. 
2631 Milton Sowt. ii, 8 And inward ripeness doth much 
less appear, That some more timely-happy spirits endu’th. 
2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 27/2 Whose Souls 
deceit and vanity endue. 

Hence f Entlu'a'ble a ., capable of being in- 


vested with, or put in possession of. Const, of. 
+ Endtrer, one who invests a person or body of 
persons (with lands, etc.). 

1558 Richmond, Wills (1853) 124 Of the whyc my sayd 
wyffe schal be endewebl accordyng to comone lawys. 
c 1449 [See Endue v. 8J. 

t Endue'nient. Obs, Also 7 induement. 
[f. Endue v. + -ment.] The action of enduing ; 
concr. that with which one is endued. 

a. That which is put on or worn ; a covering 
(rare), b. fg. A qualification, accomplishment, 
adornment. 

2609 Holland Amin. Marcel. _ xv. via. 45 They had., 
erased the old bookes, the reading whereof declareth by 
odily signes the physiognomic or inward induements of the 
mind. 1642 Milton Ch. Discip. 1.(2852)2^3 They prostitute 
every induement of grace, every holy thing to sale. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. xxi. 229 Shoes or any other endue- 
ments of the Feet are besides Nature, c 2674 Scotl. Grira- 
ances under Lauderdale 1 Our great perswasions of his 
singular enduements. .were the only measures of our con- 
cessions. 

t Endugine. Obs. rare - 1 . ? = Dudgeon. 

2638 Gratia: Ludenlcs 118 (N.) Which shee often perceiv- 
ing, and taking in great endugine, roundly told him, etc. 

Endu'ing (endnrii]), vbl. sb. [f. Endue v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Endue (sense 2). 

2575 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 327 The heate [in the liver] 

. - is the cause of all kindly digestion and indewing. 

Endu’ing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .J That 
endues. 

2644 Bulwer Chirol. 143 The enduing ensigne. .by evi- 
dence ensures the priviledges of investiture. 

+ End'll Tee, v. Obs. [ad. OF. endoulcir, f. cn- 
(see En- 1 ) + doulx , doulce L. duleem sweet.] 
trans. To sweeten, perfume. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xlii. 352 Her body shee 
endulced with the sweetest balmes. 

Endulge, obs. form of Indulge v. 
t EnduTl, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Dull a.] trans. 
To render dull ; to blunt, weaken ; to deprive of 
sanity. 

1395 Purvey Rcinonstr. (2851) 28 Endullynge the regalie 
and power of seculer lordis. 2490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 
96 She [Dido] is. .endulled and fallen in dysperacyon. 2520 
Barclay Jugurth. 51 b His mynde was a lytell endulled and 
priuate of reason and memorie. 

Endungeon (end^-nd^an), v. Also 9 indun- 
geon. [f. En- 1 + Dungeon.] trans. To put into 
or shut up in a dungeon. Hence, to enclose in 
any receptacle. Hence Endumgeoned ppl. a. 

a. 2599 Nashe Lent. Stujffe 56 Endungeond in his pocket 
a tweluemonth. 2623 Drumm, of Hawth. Flowers Sion 
(1630) 31 That Prince of Sin . . shall endungeoned dwell. 
a 2711 Ken Hynmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 253 By 
Faith they mock’d, scourg’d, chain’d, endungeon’d lay. 
1820 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) IV. 224 To endun- 
geon through the magistrate the honest and peaceable 
Quaker. 1827 Montgomery Pelican 1st. ix. 263 ’Tvvas a 
spectacle for angels . . To see a dark endungeon’d spirit 
roused. 

p. 2808 J. Barlow Colwnb. 1. 42 Who now beneath his 
tower inaungeon’d lies. 2884 Tennyson Becket iv. ii. 156 
Could you keep her Indungeon’d from one whisper of the 
wind. 

Endurability (endiibrabWiti). rare. [f. En- 
durable a. + -ity.] The quality of being en- 
durable. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. m. vi, It begins questioning 
Lettres-de-Cachet generally, their legality, endurability. 

Endurable (endiuoTab’l), a. Also 7 indur- 
able. [f. Endure v. + -able.] 

1 . That can be endured, suffered, put up with. 

28ooWordsw. Michael 454 There isacomfort in the strength 

of love ; 'Twill make a thing endurable, which else, etc. 
2823 Lamb i?/m(iS6o)2o8 His Iago was the only endurable 
one which I remember to have seen. 2856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. xi. 458 Life had become at least endurable 
to her. 

2 . Able or likely to endure, durable, rare. 

2607 Topsell Four -f. Beasts (2673) 434 'Hie mule . . ought 
tobe brought up in.. hard places, that so the hoofs may 
grow hard and indurable. 2626 Withals' Diet . 549 Good 
manners are endurable, but beauty is lost by age. 2826 
Blackw. Mag. XX. 328 Rock-rooted castles, that seem 
endurable till the solid globe shall dissolve. ^ 1885 Manch. 
Wkly. Times Supp. 20 Tune 4/3 This sheepskin is not nearly 
so strong and endurable as the material it is made to 
simulate. 2886 Northern N. 4- Q. I. 51 The author has 
done a solid and endurable piece of work. 

Hence Endtrrableness. rare. The state or 
character of being endurable. 

. 1795 Coleridge Plot Discoi > . 28 If its only excellence,, 
if its whole endurableness consist in motion. 
Endurance (endiuo-rans). Also fi-S indur- 
ance. [f. Endure v. + -ance ; in OF, endurance .] 

1 . The fact of enduring (pain, hardship, annoy- 
ance) ; the habit or the power of enduring ; often 
ah sol. as denoting a quality, longsuffcring, patience- 

a. i667^Milton P. L. ii. 262 Wc can create, and work ca^ 
out of pain Through labour and endurance. 2830 James' 
Louis XI V, IV.440 He was forgiving, and oflong endurance. 
2856 KASvArct. Expl. II. xxvi. 267 The disciplined endur- 
ance of the men. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. 59 Their ageu 
wisdom was constantly in a state of endurance mitigated 
by sarcasm. 2879 Froude Caesar x\\\. 76 The endurance of 
the inequalities of life by the poor is the marvel of human 
society. 18S8 Atner. Humorist 5 May 3/2 Prolonging his. 
visit beyond all endurance. 
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p. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. i. 246 O she misusdeme past 
the indurance of a block. 1744 Harris Three Treat, m. 1. 
(1765) 137 Not a grain more of Magnanimity, of Candour 
and Calm Indurance. 

+ b. Durance, captivity, imprisonment. Obs. 
1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1621) 1256 Which, .composi- 
tion. .made in the absence and indurance of their Generali, 
was by the Turkes faithfully kept. 

2 . Duration or continued existence in time. Also, 
power oflasting, capacity of continued existence. 

1494 Fabyan v. cxxix. nr Some accompt y e enduraunce 
therof to the laste yere of Burdredus. 1692 Lady Russell 
Lett. II. cxxxvii. 112 The joys of eternal endurance. 1799 
J. Robertson Agric ■ Perth 74 The leases now commonly 
granted are of endurance nineteen years. 1811 L. Hawkins 
C'tess <5 r Gertr. I. 27 Sermons of four hours’ endurance. 
1855 Bain Senses <5- Tut. I. ii. § 23 (1864) 63 The undying en- 
durance of an electric wire. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. 
(1875) 7 This is why Byron’s poetry had so little endurance 
in it, and Goethe's so much. 

# p. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 2 Others more late and of lesse 
indurance. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 381 The long 
indurance of the Siege [of Troy]. 

t b. ? Protraction of an existing condition. Obs. 
rare -1 . 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. i. 122 , 1 should haue tane some 
paines. .to haue heard you Without indurance further. 

3 . concr . That which is endured ; a hardship. 

a. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 13 If thine consider'd prove the 
thousandth part Of my endurance, thou art a man. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VII , 158 Wee shall also unyoke our People 
from allheauie Burthens and Endurances. 1812 J. Henry 
Camp. agst. Quebec 134 The endurances we underwent in 
conjunction. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. I. 286 Is my present 
endurance none ? 

p. a 1555 Ri dley Wks. 428 1 never had of him which suffered 
indurance at my entrance to the see of London, one penny 
of his moveable goods. 1622 J. Rawlins Recor. Ship 
Bristol in Arb. Gamer IV. 591 Which he must procure, or 
incure sorer indurances. 

Endurant (endiCwrant), a. [f. Endure v. + 
-ant ; in F. endurantl\ Ready to endure ; that 
endures or is capable of enduring. Const, of. 

1866 Neale Sequences «$• Hymns 137 Doing good, and 
endurant of evil. 1874 Pusey Lent . Semi. 314 We should 
be endurant of evil and subservient to all. 1881 Palgrave 
Visions Eng. 240 Calm adamantine endurant chief. 
Endurate, obs. form of Indurate. 

Endure (endiuou), v. Forms : a. 4 endeure, 5 
enduer, 4- endure ; / 9 . (5 induyr), 5-8 indure. 
[a. OF. endure-r to make hard, to endure, = Pr. 
endurar , It. indurare'.—'L. indurdre, f. in (see 
In-) + dftrdre to harden, to endure, f. dtlr-us hard.] 

1 . To indnrate, harden. Hence fig. to 
make callous or indifferent. Also, in good sense, 
to make sturdy or robust, to strengthen. Obs. 

a. 1382 WycufAcIs xix. 9 Summe weren endurid, ormaad 
hard. 1407 Exam. W. Thorpe in Arb.GamerVl. 58 O thine 
heart is full hard, endured as was the heart of Pharoah. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/3 And she endured and enformed all 
the other in prayer. 15. . New Not-broune Mayd, Passion 
Cryste 388 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 16 So endured With synne 
and vyce is he. 1596 Si*enser F.. Q. iv. viii. 27 And manly 
limbs endur’d with litle care Against all hard mishaps ana 
fortunelesse misfare. 

p. 1578-1600 Sc. Poems 16th C. II. 183 Priests, curse no 
more, And not your heartes.indure. 1588 A. King tr. Ca- 
nisius’ Catec/t. 146 That suithlie, quhilk maks the mynde 
of man stubbornlie indured agains gud admonition. 

II. To last ; to suffer continuously. 

2 . intr, To last, continue in existence. Also, 
to persist, ‘hold out* in any action, etc. + For- 
merly also, to continue in a certain state or con- 
dition, remain in a certain place (with complement 
expressing the state or place). 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Man Lards T. 655 In the castel noon 
so hardy was That eny while dorste therin endure, c 1400 
Maunder. v. (1839) 47 Who so stopped that watre from 
hem, thei myghte not endure there, c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 
1220 Thou maiste not Ionge endure, c 1430 Lydg. Chorle 
ff Byrde (1818) 14 A wrecche never lyke to thryve But for 
tendure in poverte all my live. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 10 b. His lordship and power in this worlde may not 
long endure, a 1555 Latimer Serrn. fy Rem. (1845) 33 
So this great king endured a leper all the days of his life. 
1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 613 Snakes and Adders, .will 
not endure neer those places where they hear their voice. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 218 Myrtles will endure 
abroad near a month longer. 1711 Col. Rec. Penn. II. 
558 A free and open trade with us whilst the Sun endures. 
18x4 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 65 Such corruptions endure 
only for a season. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 
407 Such a relation was too wide a departure from the 
ordinary nature and course of human affairs to endure long. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 35Take the hope therein away. 
All we have to do is surely not endure another day. 

8. c 1450 Merlin ii. 24 Thus it indured longe tyme. c 1460 
Towneley Myst., Processus Noe 24 It shalle begyn fulle sone 
to rayn uncessantle. .and induyr dayes fourty. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary xxviii. (1870) 291 As long as the Agew doth indure. 
1596 Bell Surv. Popery l i. ii. 5 The floud indured one 
whole yeare. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. Countr. Farme 407 
If you wash them in salt brine, you shall make them white, 
and to indure long. 1676-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
524 The debate upon the Nine-pences. .indured the whole 
day. 2743 Land. «$• Country Brew. 11. (ed. 2) 147 Neither 
Fermentation, nor Age, can ever disunite or separate such 
Its ill Properties, while the Drink indures. 

+ b. To keep up with. Obs. rare. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist . China 180 Men. .did 
trauaile with the same [burdens]^ with so great ease and 
swiftnes, that the horse could not indure with them. 


f c. To be continued through space ; to extend 
from one point to another. Obs. rare. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxxvii. (1812) 527 Highe 
wodes and forestes, that endured to the cyte of Constances. 
c 1530 — Arth. Lyt. Bryt.( 1814) 303 Thei [woundes] began 
at his shouldres and endured downe to his thyghes. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 229 These Hands endured 
vntill they came vnto a little gulfe. Ibid. 328 Many townes 
of Indians of this nation, the which indured twelue dayes 
iourney. 

+ d. quasi- trans. with out: To last out, per- 
sist during the continuance of (an event or action). 

1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavels Disc. Livy I. 133 They 
would sooner accept of the Kings, than endure out the 
warre. 

3 . trans . To undergo, bear, sustain (continuous 
pain, opposition, hardship, or annoyance) ; pro- 
perly, to undergo without succumbing or giving 
way. Also absol. 

a. c X325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 475 What more-hond mojtehe 
a-cheue pat hade endured In worlde stronge. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Cotisc . 6865 For-why na whitt of man may endure 
To se a devel in his propre figure. 1570-6 Lambarde 
Pcramb. Kent (1826) 145 One sort founde him more than a 
Pope, the other felt him more than a King, and they both 
endured him an intolerable tyrant. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 
206 To endure Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc v. 380 He can brave his cruelty, And 
triumph by enduring. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. § 8 (1882) 
101 Such anarchy as England had endured under Stephen. 

p. 1594 H. Willobie in Shaks. C. Praise 7 To indure the 
burning heate. 2672 True Nonconf. 160 Your N. C. must 
indeed be very simple, that he could inefure such imposing. 
27x1 Shaftesb. Charac. {1737) II. 383 See how you can 
indure the prospect. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 11. 238 
These writers had. .to indure. .the punishment. 

b. Of things : To support (a strain, pressure, 
wear and tear, etc.) without receiving injury ; for- 
merly also absol. Also in weaker sense, to undergo, 
suffer, be subjected to. 

14x3 Lydg. Pylg. Scrwle iv. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enlargyng hymself withouten erasure. 
2622 Bible Pref. 1 The same endured many a storm of 
gaine-saying. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. {1675) 70 Old trees, 
whose rind being very tough, can endure the wedge with- 
out splitting. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. § 3. 247 The loss [of 
heat] endured . . through radiation into space. 

+ 0. To withstand as an adversary, support, 
sustain. Obs. 

237 5 Barbour Bruce tr. 429 His men.. war sa few that 
thai na mycht Endur the forss mar off the fycht. c 2450 
Merlin ix. 134 That noon myght his strokes endure. 2470- 
85 Malory Arthur x. i, Yet shalle I ryght wel endure you. 
2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1^4,0) 64 We were obliged to 
endure the whole weight of the imperial army. 

4 . To suffer without resistance, submit to, toler- 
ate ; to contemplate with toleration. 

a. 2475 Caxton Jason 78 Notwithstanding he endured the 
malice of Zethephius. .acertayn space. 2602 Shaks :Jul. C. 
iv. iii. 29 Brutus, baite not me, lie not indure it. 2609 B. 
JotiSouSil. Worn. I.i.(x6x6> 535 He cannot endure a Costard- 
monger. 2651 Hobbes Lcvuith. 11. xxiv. 129 Common- 
wealths can endure no Diet. 2716-8 Lady M. W. Monta- 
gue Lett. I. xvi. 54 Men endure everything while they are 
in Iove._ 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 24 The tendency of 
your opinions is so bad that no good man can endure them. 
1845 F. Holmes Mozart 236 The French gentlemen have 
only so far improved their taste as to be able to endure 
good things. 

p. 2627 Markham Caval. 11.86 Your horse, .will not indure 
their companie. 1627 Hieron Wks. [1619-20) II. 342 God 
. . can indure none but cheerefull Seruitors. 2678 Bunyan 

• Pilgr. 1. 135, I could never indure him. 

^ Used for: To entertain the possibility of. 

2677 Feltham Resolves^ 1. xxvii. (ed. io> 47 St. Augustine 
would by no means indure the Antipodes : we are now of 
nothing more certain. 

b. With object inf. (with to), subord. cl., or 
accus. and inf. 

cl 25. . New Not-broune May d (1842) 51 When your plea- 
sure Was to endure To lye my sydes betwene.^ 2607 TorSELL 
Serpents (1653) 815 The people of Europe in no place., 
can endure them to be set on their Tables. x6xr Bible 
Esther viii. 6 For how can I endure to see the evil that 
shall come unto my people? <12627 Hayward Four V. 
Eliz. 1 1840) 44 He had openliereproched the French soldiers, 
for enduringe their master’s enimies to lyve. a 27x8 Penn 
Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 836 Those that have employments 

• should not be endured to leave them humourously. 2732 
Berkeley Alciphr. i. § 5 We., cannot endure that truth 
should suffer through complaisance. 2792 G. Wakefield 
Answer to Priestley 14 But my friends .. must, and will, 
endure me both to speak and write of them and their 
opinions, etc. 2798 — • Reply to the Bp. of LandafT s Ad- 
dress 5 The public ear must endure to vibrate with an in- 
cessant application of wholesome doctrine. 2872 Browning 
Pr. Hohenstiel 1314 The man endured to help, not save 
outright the multitude. 

fi. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. vii. (1611)195 The world will 
not indure to heare that we are, etc. 2602 R. Johnson Kingd. 
ffCommw. (2603I 205 They will not indure any of the com- 
mon people to come neare them. 2654 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
iv. 3 Wee cannot indure to hear sweet words from a stjnkmg 
breath. 2660 Trial Regie . 106 They ought not to indure 
to have their Jurisdiction so much as questioned. 

+ 5 . Of things : To permit of, be compatible 
with. arch. 

2593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 166 The wordes doe well 
endure it. 1823 Scott Pevcril xiii, I have that to say to 
this youth which will not endure your presence, 
t Endtrred, ppl. a . Obs. rare. In 6 indured. 
[f. Endure v. + -ed 1 .] Hardened, callous ; = In- 
durated. 


END-WAYS. 


2540 Surrey Poems 103 In blind indured hearts light of 
thy lively name Cannot appear. 1578-2600 Sc. Poems 1 6th 
C. II. 171 Their false indured heart. 

t Endu’rement. Obs. [f. Endure v. + -ment.] 
The action of enduring; concr. that which is 
endured ; hardship, suffering. 

2608 Sylvester Du Bartas (1621) 626 Or too-much idle 
feare of sufferings and endurements. a 27x6 South Semt. 
(1744) VIII. ix. 254 These examples .. should make us 
couragious in the endurement or all worldly misery. 

Endurer (endiua-roi). rare. [f. Endure v. + 
-ER.] One who endures. 

2596 Spenser State Irel. (J.), They are. .great endurers of 
cold, labour, hunger, and all hardiness, a 2625 Beaum. & 
Fl. Nice Valour iv. i, I’ll fit you with my scholars, new 
practitioners, Endurers of the time. 1832 tr. Tour Germ. 
Prince II. ix. 155 What a man was this sublime endurer ! 

Endu*ring, vbl. sb. Also 7 induring. [f. En- 
dure v. + -tng 1 .] The action of the vb. Endure. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boelh. six. xi. 98 Acordynge to hyr nature 
in conservacioun of hyr beynge and endurynge. 2423 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Sowle v. i. (1859) 73 Seculum is taken for the en- 
durynge of the world. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 
103 The induring of a long siege. 2659 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 329 The descent into hell is not the enduring the 
torments of hell. 2684 Bunyan Pilgr. H.114 His Faith, his 
Courage, his Enduring, and his Sincerity under all, has 
made his Name Famous. 


Enduring (endiuo-rir)), ppl. a. Also 7 in-, 
[f. Endure v. + -INC, 2 .] That endures, lasting. 

2532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. i Fewe of them . . haue any 
good or strong horse-harneis of lether, ne any endewringe 
saddelles. 1826-7 Byron Manfred 1. i. 4 My slumbers— if 
I slumber — are not sleep, But a continuance of enduring 
thought. _ 2883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. x. 125 The most 
enduring incidents of English history, 
t Endu’ring, prep . Obs. Also 6-8 induring. 
[Orig. the pr. pple. of Endure v., in concord with 
the sb. (e.g. enduring his life = * while his life 
endures’), afterwards taken as prep.] ~ During. 

a- 2494 Fabyan vi. clxxv. 172 Endurynge whiche trowbles, 
the Danysentred the lande. 2523 Bradshaw .S'/. Werburge 
1. 987, I wyll obserue, endurynge this Iyfe mortal!. 2548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 12a AH my lyfe enduryng..to 
employe, etc. a 26x5 Brieue Cron. Erlis Ross (2850) 16 
Iohne Ila was Erll of Ross, .enduring his lyftyme. 

p. 2524 Diurn, Occurr. Scot. (1833) 9 All the kirkis of thar 
dyocies wer interdyted induring their wairding. 2588 A. 
King tr. Canisitts’ Catech. Con/ess. 9 Gif being pairted for 
adulterie lauchfullie prouen, any marie induring the vyers 
[other’s] lyf quhilk is adulterie. ^ 2637-50 Row Hist . Kirk 
(1842) 179 And I promise, indureing the conference, not to 
countenance any enemies to that religion. 

Enduringly (endiuo-riqli), adv. [f. Enduring 
ppl. a. + - ly^.J In an enduring manner. 

2832 New Monthly Mag. LI 1 1 . 545 How assiduously and 
enduringly they toiled. 2862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. «y 
Art 378 The great empires which have enduringly impressed 
themselves upon the world’s memory. 1888 Harder s Mag. 
July 215 The work, was done cheaply and flimsily, not 
massively and enduringly. 

Endnringness (endiu®*rignes). [f. Enduring 
ppl. a. + -ness.] The quality of being enduring. 

a 2867 Jas. Hamilton in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xc. 16 
In so far as it was to have any success or enduringness, it 
must be God’s work. 2878 Dowden Stud, Lit. 155 The en- 
duringness of nerve needed for sane and continuous action. 

Enduyce, obs. form of Induce. 
fE’ndware. Obs. rare- 1 . [? perh. some error ; 
OE. ^inde-waru (collect, sing.) would mean ‘ the 
inhabitants of an end’ (cf. End sb. and -ware). 
Halliwell gives * Eitdivare, a hamlet, Lind ; but 
it is not in the Line, glossaries.] ? — Endshjp. 

2577 Harrison En^latui 11. xiii. (1877)1. 261 The moonkes 
were authors of mame goodlie borowes and endwares neere 
unto their dwellings . . But alas . . they wrought oft great 
wickedness and made those endwares little better than 
brodelhouses. 

End-way (s, -wise (endw< 7i , -w^z, -waiz), adv. 
[f. End sb. + -way(s, -wise.] 

1 . Of position : "With the end (as distinguished 
from the side) uppermost, foremost, or turned to- 
wards the spectator. Also Endways on. 

2657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673' 87 To dig small holes., 
and put in the Plants endwise. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 
193 Set obliquely likeapack of Cards, endways or edgways. 
2709 Berkeley Ess. Vision § 2 Distance being a linedirected 
endwise to the eye. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 47 The 
book lay end-way, 2855 Longf. Hiaw. vni. 68 The birch 
canoe stood endwise. 2857 Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronte (i860) 

3 The flag-stones with which it is paved are placed end- 
ways. 2869 Blackmore Loma D. xiii. (cd. 12) 78 A stone 
was set up endwise. 2879 Miss Jackson Shrvps/t. Word- 
bk. s. v., The house standing endways-on to the street. 1884 
Times (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 13/1 A little town looking end- 
ways on to the river from a terraced slope. 

b. In the direction of the ends ; also, end to end. 
a 2608 Sir F. Vere Comm. 225 The Poulder. bn»d-wayes 
lay due West, and end-ways North and South. Jml. 

Soc. Arts X. 327/1 Strips of vulcanised india-rubber ce- 
mented endways. 

2 . Of motion : + a. End on, in a direct line, 

continuously. {Obs. exc. dial.) b. End foremost, 
e. In the direction of the ends, lengthwise ; also 
quasi -adj. „ , , t . 

a- 2575TURBERV. Vetter ie 86 Hartes which have bene hunt- 
ed, do most commonly runneendwayes as farre as they have 
force. 2642 Hobbes Lett. Wks. 1845 VII. 456 As if a foot, 
man should run with double swiftnesse end way es. 2855 
Whitby Gloss . , Endways , forward. 
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<13719 Smalrujce (J.), Beg the blessed Jesus to give an 
energy to vour Imperfect prayers. 1725 Pope Odyss . xx. 
226 Blows have more energy than airy words. 

3 . Vigour or intensity of action, utterance, etc. 
Hence as a personal quality: The capacity and 
habit of strenuous exertion. 

1809-10 Co leri DC e Friend (1865) 37 To lose the general 
and lasting consequences of rare and virtuous energy. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece V. no The prudence and energy dis- 
played at this critical juncture by Agesilaus. 1841-4^ Emer- 
son Ess. Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 93 The P oet admires the 
man of energy and tactics. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 726 He took his measures with his usual energy and 
dexterity. 1856 Kane Arct . Exfl. I. xi. 121 When the 
hatches were opened, the flame burst out with energy. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. I. i. jr Henry, with the full energy of 
his fiery nature, was flinging himself into a quarrel. 

4 . Power actively and efficiently displayed or 
exerted. Sometimes in pi. in same sense. 

1685 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xii.66 If this motive Energie . . 
must be called Heat - . I contend not. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Client. (1814) 185 Soils . . which act with the greatest 
chemical energy’ in preserving Manures. 1849 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. Phys. Sc. Introd.2 Impress the mind with 
some notion of the energy that maintains them [the heavenly 
bodies] in their motions. Ibid. iii. 15 The disturbing energy 
of the planets, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 7. 51 Struggle with 
the slow energy of a behemoth. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. II. 
24 The united energies of two horses, two men, four wheels, 
and a plum-pudding carriage dog. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirl. II. 1 Throwing all their energies into worldly con- 
cerns. 

b. pi. Individual powers in exercise ; activities. 

<11742 Bentley (J.), How can concussion of atoms beget 

. . powers and energies that we feel in our minds? 1783 in 
Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 160 Nature unquestionably abounds 
with numberless unthought-of energies, and modesof work- 
ing. i8ox Southey Thalaba m. xvi. There might his soul 
develope best Its strengthening energies. 1849 RusKiN^er/. 
Lamps v ii. 184 A measure of license is necessary to exhibit 
the individual energies of things. 1861 May Const. Hist. 
(1863) I. i. 6 The troublesome energies of Parliament. 

5 . Power not necessarily manifested in action; 
ability or capacity to produce an effect. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. i. 26 We find in so small a 
particle of a created Being this admirable energy. 1691 T. 
H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. xxiii, Some vain Authors have 
essayed in print to give reasons for such energy of that Fish. 
<1x732 Atterbury Semi. IV. ix. (T.), Discoursing of the 
energy and power of church music, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. 
(1869) III. v. 420 An occult principle, which he termed the 
Animal Power or Energy of the brain. 1887 Lowell Deniocr. 
36 Institutions which could bear and breed such men as 
Lincoln and Emerson had surely some energy for good. 

0 . Physics. The power of * doing' work * possessed 
at any instant by a body or system of bodies. 
First used by Young (with reference to sense 4) 
to denote what is now called actual, kinetic , or 
motive energy, i.e. the power of doing work pos- 
sessed by a moving body by virtue of its motion. 
(Young expressed the quantity of r energy ’ in a 
particle as the product of the mass into the square 
of the velocity ; it is now found more convenient 
to express it as the half of this product.) Now 
extended (first by Rankine) to include potential , 
static , ax latent energy, or energy of position, i.e. 
the power of doing work possessed by a body in 
virtue of the stresses which result from its position 
relatively to other bodies. Also with adjs., mechan- 
ical , molecular , chemical, electrical energy , etc. 

Conservation 0/ energy, the doctrine that the quantity of 
energy in any system of bodies cannot be increased or di. 
minisned by any mutual action ^of those bodies, and that 
the total energy’ in the universe is a constant quantity. 

1807 T. Young Nat. Philos, viii. (1845) I. 59 The term 
energy’ may be applied, with great propriety, to the product 
of the mass or. weight of a body, into the square of the 
number expressing its velocity. 1852 Thomson in Philos. 
Mag. 304 (title). Dissipation of Mechanical Energy. 2853 
W. Rankine Transform. Energy in Scicnt. Papers (1881) 
003 [Defines ‘ actual or sensible energy', ‘ potential or latent 
energy’*, * conservation of energy’]. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. § 9 
Asserting that mechanical energy may be converted into heat. 
1876 M, Foster Physiol. II, v. (1879) 420 The animal body 
is a machine for converting potential into actual energy’. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 199 But whether this is the sole 
source of volcanic energy or not is uncertain. 1879 Thom- 
son &Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. §278 In every case m which 
energy’ is lost by resistance, heat is generated. 

+ b. Suggested as a name for Momentum. 

1B08 Edin. AVr. XII. 130 This modification of power [that 
of a moving body, 'proportional to the quantity of matter 
multiplied into the velocity'] might be called Energy. 

c. Veget- Phys. Energy of growth : see quot. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Pot. 821 If tne power of any particular 

zone to attain a definite length is called its Energy of 
Growth. 

Enorthand, pr. pple. of Enherd, Obs. 
Enervate (/hauvet), a. Also 8 ennervate. [ad. 
L. ?nerval‘US, pa. pple, of enervare : see next.] 

1- Wanting in strength of character; spiritless, 
unmanly, effeminate. 

1601 Holland Pint arch's Mcr. xi They waxe carelesse, 
dissolute, and enervate. 1675 Drvden Aurungz. 11. i, The 
Dregs nnd Droppipgs of enervate Love. 1749 J. Warton 
Ode West's Pindar (T.), Away, enervate hards, away. 1774 
Goldsmith Grec. History I. 176 We are to behold an en- 
nervate nnd factious populace. x8xa Wordsw. Eccl. Sonn. 

1. ix, Poet. Wks. IV. aot The PSctish cloud darkens the 
enervate land By Rome abandoned. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 
I, 515 The enervate candidates for place and patronage. 


b. of artistic style, etc. 

a 1704 T. Brown Frol, to 1st Sat. Persists (1730) I. 51 Nor 
Virgil’s great majestick lines Melted into enervate Rhimes. 
1762 J. Brown Poetry ff Plus. xii. (1763) 209 Certain Greeks 
. .brought a refined and enervate Species of Music to Rome. 
1884 B tacit v. Mag. Apr. 432/2 Let it not be supposed that 
this art. .was enervate, monotonous, or slow. 

2 . Wanting in bodily strength or physical power. 

1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 335 My’ cold enervate hand. 1737 

Pope Her. Episi, ji. i. 133 On each enervate string they 
taught the note, To pant 1741 Betterton in Oldy’s Eng. 
Stage vi. no Such a languid and ennervate Hoarsness. 
1762 Falconer Shiptvr. 1. 672 When eastern breezes, yet 
enervate, rise. 3849 Lytton Caxtons 11. Ivi, The enervate 
slightness of his frail form. 

3 . Pot. Having no rib or nerve ; ribless. 

Enervate (emoxvrit), v. [f. L. cncrvat- ppl. 

stem of enervare to extract the sinews of, 
weaken, f. e out + nervus sinew (see Nerve sb.). 
The later use is influenced by the mod. sense of 
nerve. Cf. Enerve v . 

(In i7-i8th c. the accentuation was usually cne'rvate.)] 

+ 1 . trans. To cut the tendons of; chiefly spec. 
to hamstring, hough (a horse). Also (see quot. 
1751.). Obs. 

1638 Featly Transnbsi. Exploded 183 You cut your selfe 
in tne hammes, and enervate your maine argument. 1656 
Blount Glossogr ., Enervate . . to cut off sinews. 1702 Bp. 
Patrick Comm. josh. xi. 9 They’ were wont thus to ener- 
vate all the horses they found in the kind’s stables after his 
death. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. f Cutting two tendons on 
the side of a horse’s head . . they thus enervate horses, to 
make their heads small and lean. 

+ 2 . To emasculate. Obs. rare - 1 . 

j6io J. H[ealey] tr. Augustine's City of God vii. xxiv. 
285^ earth were held no goddesse, men would . . not flay’ 
their hands] upon themselves, to enervate themselues for her. 

3 . To weaken physically (a person or animal) ; 
now only of agencies that impair nervous 1 tone’, 
as luxury, indolence, hot or malarious climates. 

a 1668 Denham Of Old Age ii.(R.), I feel no weakness, nor 
hatfi length Of winters quite enervated my strength. 1757 
Dyer Fleece 1. (R.), No. .myrtle bowers, The vigorous frame 
. .of man Enervate. 1781 Gibbon Decl. tf F. (1869) II. xlii. 
559 The conquerors were enervated by luxury. 1796 Morse 
A nter. Geog. II. 303, I, therefore, the King of Poland, 
enervated by age. 1805 Nelson Let. 1 Oct. in A. Duncan 
Life (1806) 243, I have had .. one of my .. spasms, which 
has almost enervated me. X855-60 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
iii. § 184 Their crews enervated in tropical climates. 

+ b. To impair the strength of (inanimate 
things). Obs. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 69 Chapels, Churches, 
Monuments.. it.. flaked and enervated. 

4 . To weaken mentally or morally ; to destroy 
the capacity of (a person, a community, etc.) for 
vigorous effort of intellect or will. Said esp. of 
the effects of luxury or sloth. Also, to destroy 
or impair the vigour of (sentiments, expressions, 
etc.). 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World in. 64 Luxury, wherewith 
most Empires that ever were, have beene enervated. 1625 
Donne Sernt. lxvi. 665 God shall, .enfeeble and enervate. . 
that Constancy’. 3652 Bp. Patrick Fun. Serm. in J. Smith's 
Set. Disc. 555 Do not . . enervate your souls by idleness. 
3697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 290 No Lust enervates ^their 
Heroick Mind.^ 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762)1. m. xxviii. 318 
Byjmputing vice to nature . .we enervate that detestation 
which arises . . upon the mention of those things which we 
denominate unnatural. 1868 M. Pattjson Academ. Org. 
§ 5. 349 The tendency of abstract thought . . to enervate the 
will is one of the real dangers of the highest education. 

+ 5 . To destroy the force of (arguments, testi- 
mony, etc .) ; to destroy the grounds of (a doctrine, 
an opinion) ; to render ineffectual (a law, an 
authority, an opponent’s efforts, etc.). Obs. Some- 
times expanded into To enervate the force of. 

16x0 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 271 Because the Glosse Is 
now by some thought to be of equal Authorise with the 
Text it is not an inconvenient way to enervate both.. 3624 
Acts Durham High Com. Crt. (3857) 99 To enervaitc tne 
testimony of the wittnesses. 1653 Ashwell Fides Apost. 
271, I.. have enervated most of those Arguments, which I 
have found brought against either. 3672 Newton in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Melt (1841) II. 318 So acute an objector hath said 
nothing that can enervate any* part of it Im>’ discourse]. 
a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. [3676) 108 A. -Prince, who 
hath not enervated those Machinations. 3702 Echard 
Eccl. Hist. (1710) 538 He might . . enervate tne force and 
vigour of all divine injunctions, a 37x8 Penn Whs. (1726) 
I. 452 Something that can resolve its Doubts, answer its 
Objections, enervate its Propositions. 1765 Blackstone 
Contm. I. 417 In the next year, .this wise provision was 
enervated, by only, etc. 3836 J. Gilbert Chr.Aionent. iii. 
(1852} 82 Enervate the force of legislative sanctions. 

t b. To disparage the power or value of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

at 639 Donne IUaOavaroe (1644) 207 To enervate and 
maime .. that repentance which is admitted for sufficient in 
the Romane Church. 3655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
216/1 Not that, .he [Zeno] did enervate Vertue. 

Enervated a. [f. Enervate 

v. + -ed>.] Tlmt is deprived of nerve and strength; 
lit. and fig . ; effeminate, weakly. 

i65o Jer. Tavlor Duct. Dutit. 1. iv. Wks. IX. 162 The 
gods which they worshipped, tbosepoor enervated demons. 
a *735 Arbuthnot & Pope (J.), Tneir enervated lords are 
softly lolling in their chariots. 1841 Emerson Addr., Man 
the Ref. Wks. (Bohn' II. 24 x The enervated and sickly 
habits of the literary class. 


Innervating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the verb Enervate, lit. and fg. 

a 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (3676) 277 The method 
that must be taken towards the enervating those high pre- 
. tences. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Enervating , the act of 
destroying tne force, use, or office, of the nerves. 

Enervating (e-naiw'tig), fp!. a. [f. Ener- 
vate v. + -INC -.] That enervates, in the various 
senses of the verb. 

1821 Byron Cain 11. i. 57 A most enervating and filthy 
cheat. 1850 Prescott Pent II. 32 The enervating influence 
of a tropical climate. 3870 Lowell Among my Bits. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 362 The enervating incense that women are only’ too 
ready* to burn. 

Enervation (enaiv^-Jon). [ad. late L. atavd- 
tion-em , f. enervare (see Enervate v .) .] 
tl. = L. enervatio , used as transl. of Gr. diro- 
revpajats in transl. Galen De Loc. A ff. i. 6 (see 
quot. 1751). Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Matt iv. 47 A broad Membraneous 
eneruation. 3753 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The fibres of the 
recti of the abdomen . . are intersected by several nervous 
places, called by* the antients, enervations ; though they* be 
real tendons. 

2 . The action of enervating ; the state of being 
enervated : see Enervate v. 

c 1555 HARrsn eld Divorce Hen. VIII ( 1878) 239 The 
enervation and evasion of her adversaries intention. 3597 
Bacon Coulers Good ff Evill i. (Arb.) 340 This couler of 
melioritie and preheminence is oft a signe of enervation and 
weaken esse. 1639 Cade Serm. Necess. for these Times 
App. 36 An enervation or dissolution of good laws. 1660 
R. Coke Pcnver ff Subj. 207 To the final destruction and 
enervation of the Estates of the same Incumbents. <x 3718 
Penn Tracts Wks. 3726 I. 485 An Enervation of the Ro- 
manist’s Faith. 3849 Grote Greece VI. 11. xlvli. 05 A 
love for knowledge without enervation of character. 3850 
Kingsley Alt. Locke xiv. (1879) 377 The luscious softness 
of the Italian airs overcame me with a delicious enervation. 
E *11 ervati ve, a. rare *~°. [f. Enervate v. + 
-IVE.] Tending to enervate. 

3864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Enervator (e'naivritoi). [as if a. L. *cncr- 
vator, agent-n. f. enervare to Enervate.] He 
who or that which enervates. 

3840 Thackeray Paris Sk . Bk. Wks. 3879 XVI. 84 Calling 
our darling romances foolish, .enervators of intellect. 

t Enerve, <7. Obs. rare— 1 , pad. L. enerv-is 
nerveless ; but the sense is obscure.] 
a 3521 Prol, to Helyas in Thoms E. E. Prose Romances 
III. 16 Wythout hygh style and enerve industry, I have al 
onely folowed mine auctour as nyghe as I coulde. 

t Ene*rve, v - obs. [ad. Fr. Incrvcr, ad. L. 
enervare : see Enervate vl\ - Enervate v. in 
various senses. Hence Ene-rvod, Enexving ppl. 
adjs. 

x6i2 Zouch Dove 28 Like feeble Miloes armeseneru’d, 
and dead. 3644 Hammond Loyal Convert 10 [Their] effem- 
inacies have enerv’d the strength of thejr declining King- 
doms. a 1648 Digby Lett. cone. Reliy. ii. (1651) 1 8 A fore- 
laid designe to enerve their authority. 3649 G. Danif.l 
Trittarch., Hen. IV, cevi, Unsteddy doctrines, which at- 
tend Ennerved minds, c 3680 Earl Dorset Antiq. Coquet 
(R.), Age has enerv’d her charms. 3727 Arbuthnot Coins 
Ded., Riot . . Enerv’d those Arms, that snatch’d the Spoil 
before. 1795-9 E- Lovell & Southey Poems 309 Beware 
Luxury’s enerving snare. 3828 in Webster. 3847 * n 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Ene*rvity. Obs. rare — °. [as if ad. L. *en- 
crvilas, f. enervis nerveless, f. ? out -f nervus 
nerve.] The condition of being nerveless. 

3656 in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Ene*rvons, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. etterv-is (see 
prec.) + -ous.] Bereft of nerve and strength ; 
powerless, futile, spiritless. (Used several times 
by R. North.) 

3677 E L. & S. D. Ded. to Cleveland's Poems A iiij b, We 
have only an enervous effeminate froth offered, a 1734 
North Exam. 1. iii. ? 93 (1740) 188 After the Plot became 
enervous, and all farther Use of it was despaired of. 

+ E'nes, adv. Obs. Forms : 2-3 cones, enes, 
Orm. as ness, (3-5 ens, 3 eanes,) 4-5 enis, -us, 
-ys). [Early ME. .rues, cues, var. of OE. dues 
once, assimilated to ivne, Ene.] 

1 . Once, on one occasion. 

3354 O. E. Chron. an. 1120 Dises genres com | >et Jeoht to 
ScpuJchrum Domini innan Jerusalem twines, mnes to Ens- 
tron and o3re siSe to Assumptio sancte Marie. <•3175 
Lamb. Horn. 37 Uwilc mon seal beon twiyen siwesscen of 
his sunne, enes et J>am fulhtbeda. .o5er si&e. .et soG scrifte. 
a izoo Moral Ode 93 in E. E. P. 28 Enes drihte IielJc brae. 
c 3200 Ormin 1078 patt wass a}3 reness o he 3er. 14*0 
Audelay Poems (1844) 43 At the lest enus a gere. cufio 
Towneley Myst. 187, 1 pray the that thou wold kys me 
enys. 

2 . At any one time, either past, present, or 
future; esp. to mark the completion of an action ; 
at some time or other, formerly; once upon a 
time. 

c 1205 Lay. 29325 y£nes ane tide an cniht her com ride. 
c 3230 Hall Meid. xx Meidenliad is tresor [»at beo bit 
forloren ne be5 hit neaucr ifunden. a 3300 Cursor M , (Cott.) 
10699 Vou j>at es ens mad rightwis to brek aght namau 
hat es vis. c 3308 Pot. -Songs /Camden Soc.) 2 03 ,,JC 

soule enis ute, A villr earning nit iber non. c 134° Cursor 
M. (Fairf.) 3631 For ware he har-of enys fedde . . his beny* 
soun walde Jie him gife. c 1400 Deslr. Troy 873 pat I xptoj 
sec thee come sounde to pb *al c enys. 1483 Caxton (». ae 
fa Tour Prol. 2 The woman that enis he hathe truh louca. 
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1542 Boorde Ini rod. Know!, xxxiii. .2, I was borne in 
Bion ; ens English I was. 

3 . At cites, at one and the same time ; = At 
ONCE 3. 

a 1225 Ancr. R . 420 Ne ne nime, et enes, to ueole disce- 
plines. 

[Finest, misreading in Cursor Mundi for Evest, 
malice, q.v.] 

Enetide, obs. form of Eventide. 

Eneuch, enough, Sc. form of Enough. 
t Enew*, v. Obs. Forms: 5 ennewe, 7 in- 
eaw, 6-7 enew. [ad. OF. viewer, eneauer , f, 
en in (see En- 1 ) + can water.] 
trans. Of a hawk : To drive (a fowl) into the 
water, rejl . Of a fowl: To plunge in the water. 
(In Shaks. spelt emtnew , either by confusion with 
emmew Enmew, or merely by a misprint.) 

i486 Bk. St. A /bans D ij a, Yowre hawke hath ennewed 
the fowle in to the ryuer. 1575 Turberv. Bk. Falcontic 150 
If your falcon do stoupe them and enewe them once or 
twice. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. hi. i. gi This outward- 
sainted Deputie Whose .. deliberate word .. follies doth 
emmew, As Falcon doth the Fowle. x6n Markham Countr. 
Content. 1. v. (1668) 32 Let her enew the fowl so long till 
she bring it to the plunge. 1612 Drayton Poty-olb. xx, 
Themselves for very’ fear they instantly ineaw. 

Enew, obs. and dial, form of Enow. 

Enew, var. of Ennew v . 1 and 2 , Obs. 

Enewre, obs. var. of Inore. 

Enexorable, obs. form of Inexorable. 
Eneye, var. of Ineye v. Obs . to inoculate. 
Enface (enf<?i*s), v. [f. En -1 +Face sb., on the 
analogy of Endorse.] trans. To write, print, or 
stamp a form of words upon the face of (a bill, 
etc.). Also, To enface (words) upon. Hence 
Enfa’ced ppl. a. Also Enfa'cement, what is 
written or printed upon the face of a bill or note. 

1861 Times 20 Mar. 6/4 With a memorandum enfaced, as 
the term was, upon them to the following effect ‘ Interest 
payable in London by draught on Calcutta’. 1869 Daily 
Nezvs 14 Dec., * Enfaced * rupee paper, 92 j. 1886 Blackiv. 
Mag. Sept. 342/z Identified by a parcel area and reference 
number both enfaced on the map itself. 1861 Times 20 
Mar. 6/4, 6,000,000/. [of these notes] bore the simple enface - 
ment ‘ Interest payable in London by draught in Calcutta', 
f Enfarmle, v. Ohs. rare—', [obscurely f. Ex- 1 
+ OF. faim hunger, or some derivative of that 
word.] ? intr. To suffer from famine (or possibly 
traits., to starve). 

c 1475 Partenay 1300 A myghty towne . .Which, enfaimling 
[Fr. affiamec], Almoste gan purchace The soudan bigly the 
town beseging. 

Enfain : see Ex- fre/y 2. 
t Eniarme. Obs. rare. [a. OF. infante, at- 
fame, ad. L. Tnfdmia Infamy.] = Ixfamy. 

c 1400 Test. Love i. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 201 The 
people wol lye & bringe aboute soche enfame. Ibid. 292 
Some men there been that their owne enfame can none 
otherwise voide, or els excuse, but be hindoring of other 
mennes fame. 

Enfame, obs. form of Infame. 
f Enfa'mine, sb. Obs. [f. next vb.] Famine, 
starvation. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xii. 352 [The castle] myhte neuere 
i-wonne be But only thonvgh enfamyne. 

t Enfa’mine, Obs. Also 4-5 enfamyne. 

[f. En- 1 + Famine.] 

1 . intr. To perish by famine. 

CX325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1194 Faste fayled hem J>e fode, 
.enfaminied monie. 

2 . trans. To cause to suffer famine ; to starve. 
Also fig. 

138 . Wyclif Wks. (1880) 150 J?es ben euele fadris J?at J>us 
cruelly enfamynen here sugetis soulis.^ c 1430 Lydc. Boc/tas 
11. xxiv. (1554) 60b, When men enfaminedjiaue nether grein 
ne bred. 1480 Caxton C/trott. Eng. clxxi, Within the first 
yere he had enfamyned the londe. 

+ Enfa'mish, V. Obs. Forms : 5 enfamych, 
-yssh. [Altered form of Affamish : see En- 
prefX\ trans. To famish, starve. 

CX400 Sowdone Bab. 2141 Thay shalle enfamyched be. 
a 2400-50 Alexander 2153 (Dubl. MS.) Thare negh was fey 
for defaute enfamyshyd [ Askmole , enfamyschist] hys oste. 
149X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495)111. xxxv. 327 b/i, 
They sawe that they were enfamysshed. 1766-1800 in 
Bailey. 1828 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

t Enfa’mishment. Obs. rare. [f. Enfamish 
v. + -ment.] The action of starving to death. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. §19 So exquisite a 
barbarisme, as Richards enfamishment. 

Enfamous : see En- prefix 1 2. 

+ Enfa’ntement. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. en- 
fant ement child-bearing, f. enfant er to bear a child.] 
Offspring. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 260/3 Where thou arte thenfante- 
mente or fruyte of my wombe. 

f Enfa’rce, V. Obs. Also 5 enfarse, 6-7 in- 
farce, -se. [a. F. enfare-ir , ad. L. infarct re 
1 . To stuff a. (a sucking pig, etc.) with force- 
meat ; b. (the belly, oneself) with food. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862)^36 Put alle in body of \>o 
pygge, Rost hit on broche of irne bygge Enfarsed. 1543 
Becon Nciv Year's Gift Wks. (1843) 322 How doth the 
glutton . . enfarce it [his belly] with all kind of dainties ! 


J 574 Newton Health Mag. 12 If the partie . . have not 
longe afore enfarced himselfe with plentie of meate. 

2. transf. and fig. 

I S 3 I Elyot Gov. 1. in. (1883) I. 27 Redynge this warke, 
in farced througly with suche histories and sentences. /bid. 
ii. vi. II. 55 A man .. by furie chaunged in to an horrible 
figure, his face infarced with rancour. 1533 —Cast.Helthe 
in. i. (1541) 53 b, The body is infarced eyther with choler, 
yelowe or blacke, or with fleume. 1542 Becon Potat. Lent 
Wks. 1564 I. 35 b, Souls, replenished and enfarsed with 
celestiall meate. 1543 Grafton Conin. Harding 528 Let- 
ters enfarced and replenysshed with all humanytee. 

3 . To stuff (something) into. Also fig. (con- 
temptuously) to interpolate. 

1564 Brief Exam. *iiij b, Ye woulde not be so busie to in- 
farce in your bookes the reproche of these men. 1566 Dkant 
Horace a iv. b, Thauthors must be full Of fostred arte, 
infarst in bailasde breste. X578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 13 
This neither iawe . . hath on eche side propper cauities with 
marey infarced. 1601 Holland Pliny xxxv. xiv, The earth 
thus infarced [between planks] continueth a world of yeres. 
1623 Lisle AElfric on O. <5- N. T. Pref. 5 The Latin Copy- 
clarke. .hath enfarced these words, Quamvis ipse, etc. 1624 
F.WhiteAV//. FisherT ref. 8 He. .infarceth herea rapsodie. 
Hence Enfa’rcing vbl. sb. 

1623 Lisle AElfric on 0 . 4- N. T. Pref., By the infarcing 
afterward of these Epistles .. into their bookes of Canons. 
Enfasten : see En- pref . 1 3. 

+ Enfa*t, v. Obs. Also 4 infat. [f. En- 1 , In- + 
Fat «.] trans. To fatten ; fig. to make gross. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 15 The herte of this peple is en- 
fattid. — Acts xxviii. 27 The herte of this puple is infattid 
[Vulg. incrassatus]. 

Enfatuate, obs. form of Infatuate a. and v. 
t Enfaxrnce. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. cnfaunce , 
Fr. eitfance.'] Childhood. 

c X400 Rom. Rose 4288 The which devel in hir enfaunce 
Hadde Iemed of Loves arte. 

t Enfau’nt, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. enfaunt 
(Fr. enfant'). Cf. Infant.] A child, a young 
person. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 644 in Babees Bk. 141 Yf that J>ou be 
a 3ong enfaunt. And thenke }>o scoles for to haunt. 

+ Enfau’nt, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. OF. enfaunt - 
er (Fr. enfant-er ), in same sense. Cf. Infant v .] 
trans. To bear (a child). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/2 The place in whych the 
vyrgyne marye enfaunted and childed Jhesu cryst. 

Enfavour: see En -1 pref, I 1 2. 

Enfear, Enfeature : see En- pre/A 2 and 1 a. 
Enfect, obs. form of Infect a. and v . 
Enfeeble (enfrb’l), v. Forms : a. 4 enfebil, 
4-5 enfeble, 6 enfeable, -febel, 7- enfeeble. 
IS. 6-7 infeeble. [a. OF. enfebl-ir , f. en- (see 
En- 1 ) + feble Feeble. Cf. Affeeble.] trans. 
To make feeble, weaken. 

a. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. 4 J?ei j?at angirs me 
vnskylwysly are sekyd that is enfebild. 1485 Caxton St. 
Wencfr. 12 She was enfeblyd with ouermoche payne. X533 
More Apology xxvii. Wks. 892/1 They both enfeable and 
also dishonour the realme. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (x8io) III. 
203 He was enfeebled of abilitie. X764 Qoldsm. Trav. 270 
Praise . . Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. § 20. 142 The [magnetic] action was greatly 
enfeebled. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 293 England was 
enfeebled, .by the Wars of the Roses. 

g. 1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 79 Your owne health . . is 
much mfeebled. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 441 With 
intent to infeeble them for want of water. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 488 So much hath . . paine Infeebled me. 

Enfeebled (enfrb’ld), ppl. a. [f. Enfeeble v. 
+ -ed 1 .] Made feeble, weakened. 

1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch., Hen. V, clxxi v, Let his en- 
feebled Temples, for one Night Beat orderlie. 1746-7 
Hervey Mcdit. (18x8) 150 To invigorate the enfeebled 
knees, a 1859- Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 287 Emotions too 
violent to be*borne by an enfeebled body and mind. 

Enfeeblement (enfrb’Iment). [f. Enfeeble 
v. + -ment.] The action or process of enfeebling ; 
the state of being enfeebled. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. 11. xxiii. (1713) 163 The great. . 
Enfeeblements of Mind and Body. 1805 Month. Mag. 
XIX. 327 The enfeeblement, or smothering of his argument. 
x86i Mill Utilit. ii. 33 The enfeeblement of the feeling of 
veracity is one of the most hurtful things to which our con- 
duct can be instrumental. 1869 Seeley Lect. <$- Ess. ii. 54 
The enfeeblement produced by the . . introduction of civili- 
sation. 

Enfee’bler. rare. [f. as prec. -r -er.] One 
who or something which enfeebles. 

1609 Man in Moone (1849) 12 Ne is his own strengths en- 
feebler. 16x2 W. Parkes Curtaine Dr. (1876) 16 Lust .. 
the azure infeebler of the braine. 1724 A. Philips Ode Sig- 
nora Cuzzino 6 Sweet enfeeblerof the heart ! 

Enfeebling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Enfeeble. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 4 Preamb., The great hurte 
and enfebelyng of this Realme. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, 
c. 16 A great enfeblyng of the kinges saide subiectes. 1705 
Stanhope Parafhr. III. 567 Those Parts . . which Nature 
hath left liable, .to great enfeeblings. 

Enfeebling (enfrblig), ppl. a. [f. Enfeeble v. 
+ -ING-.] That enfeebles. 

1599 Marstok Sco. Villanie it. viL 206 Infeebling ryot. 
a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 2x6 Passion . . does in a trice By 
th’ ear and eie admit infeebling vice. X83S-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. II. 11. v. § 85. 236 The enfeebling expletives ‘do* and 
‘did’. 1887 Spectator 1 Oct. 1300 England survives all 
things, even, .her own enfeebling tolerances. 


ENFEOFFMENT. 

+ Enfee'blisli, v. Obs. Forms : 4 enfebl- 
esch, -ish, 5 -yssh, 6-7 enfeeblish. [a. OF. 
enfebliss lengthened stem of enfcbliri see En- 
feeble.] a. intr. To become or grow feeble, 
b. trans. To make feeble, enfeeble. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxii. 14 Who of his ne^bore cny thing 
of thes askith to borwe, and it were enfeblished or deed . . 
he shal be compelled to 3eeld. 1400 Morte Arth. 2484 
The Fraunche-mene enfeblesches, ne farly me thynkkys ! 
1491 Caxton Vitas Pat r. (W. de W. 1495) in. xliii. 329 b/!, 
He was thus enfeblysshed in his membres. 1576 Newton 
Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 131 Manly strength, by immode- 
rate heat, is resolved and enfeeblished. 

Hence *f* Enfeeblishing- vbl. sb. 
x6z6 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Tkess. (1629)91 Vndergoing so 
many, so continuall mutations, and . . enfeeblishings. 
t Enfe’llowship, v. Obs. [f. En-! + Fellow- 
ship.] a. trans. To join in fellowship, b. intr. 
To enter into fellowship. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vm. xxvii. 3x5, I wille see sir 
Jauncelot and enfelaushippe me with hj’m. Ilid. ix. xix. 
367 And they enfelaushypped to gyder. 1553 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 25 When good men alike in condi- 
cions be enfelowshipt in familiaritie together. 

t EnfeTon, V. Obs. or arch. [ad. OF. enfelon - 
ner, f. en - (see En- *) + felon furious.] trans. To 
make fnrious, infuriate. Hence EnfeToned ppl. a. 

x 475 Caxton Jason 101 b, Anon as the monstre had apper- 
ceyued Jason he enfelonned him self. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
v. viii. 48 Like one enfelon’d or distraught. 1864 Sir K. 
James Tasso x. Iii, With a less wicked and enfeloned brow. 
Enfence, obs. form of Infence. 

Enfeoff (enfe'f), v. Forms : a. 5 enfeffe, en- 
fefe, 6 enfeoffe, 5- enfeoff. Also 5 enfeffee. 
/ 3 . 5-7 infeof(f, 6 infeffe, 7 inf eft. Also 6 in- 
feoffee. See also Enfief. [a. OF. enfeffer , enfieffer 
(AF . enfeoff, er), f. en- (see En- 1 ) -*_/S/'Fief. In 
Anglo-Lat. infeoffdreI\ 

1 . trans. To invest with a fief; to put (a person) 
in possession of the fee-simple or fee-tail of lands, 
tenements, etc. Also absol. Const, in, of, f on , 
later with ; also simply. 

a. 1400-50 Alexander 2793 [Alexander] enfeffid jxdm 
belyue, In palais, in prouince, in principal! regnes. 14x1 Sir 
T. LANCEFORDin E. E. Wills {1882) 18 Y pray alle 30W \>ai 
bene enfeffeed *xn my londes..hat 5e fulfylle my forseyd 
wylle. 1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 71 pay wolde enfeffe 
Philippe Dene on vj marces of rente. X467 Mann.fiHouseh. 
Exp. 172 Karowe and I withe Oder waren enfefed in a howese 
and land. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xvi. (1638) 86 The 
grantor enfeoffeth the grantee of one of the said acres. X590 
Greene Fr. Bacon x. 14, I will enfeoff fair Margaret in ail. 
xffxx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1632) 614 The Scottish 
King claimed that Country from King John, who by his 
deed enfeoffed him thereof. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi. 

§ 13 We .. shall take such tenements into our hand, and 
shall enfeoffe others therein. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot' s 
Debts Wks. IV. 308 A criminal .. is .. enfeoffed with an 
estate. x8x8 Cruise Digest 1 . 43 If the lord enfeoffs another 
of the tenancy, this maxes the land frank fee. a 1845 Bar- 
ham Iftgol. Leg. (1877)337 The veteran was enfeoffed in the 
lands and Manor. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. I. xiii. 433 
Charles II . . enfeoffed his brother, the Duke of York, with 
the counties between Pemaquid and the St. Croix. 

p. 149X Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 12. § 5 Tenementes whereof 
they by this Acte be infeoffed. 1590 H. Swinburne Treat. 
Test. 93 If a man seased of lande in fee doe infeoffee a 
straunger. 1592 Nashe P. Penilcsse (ed. 2) 33 b. The sonne 
seeks the death of the father, that he may be infeoffed in 
his wealth. 1628 Coke On Litt. 42 b, Whosoeuer is disabled 
by the Common Law to take, is disabled to infeoffe. 1640 
Canterburians Self- Conviction gg They set up a rubricke, 
feafing and infefling the officiating Priest in the halfe of all 
the oblations. 1662 Fuller Worthies Wcstmorl. in. 141 
Richard Gilpin . . was infeoffed . . in the Lordship of Kent- 
mire-hall by the Baron of Kendal. _ 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. 
III. 566 He should infeofe her in a jointure of 40,000 crowns 
a year out of the dutchy of Berry, 
b. transf and fig. 

a. 1407 Will. Thorpe's Exam, in Arb. Garner VI. 57 
This office that ye would now enfeoff me with. 1460 Pol. 
Rel , L. Poems { 1866) 64 For strengthe, ner_ force, may nat 
atteyne certayne a wille pat stant enfeffyd in Fraunchise. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 179 The Fathers of our 
earthly bodies . . cannot . . enfeofe vs in glory perpetuall. 
1638 Pcnit. Cotf. viii. (1657) 247 The commodity is yours, 
for whose good we are enfeoffed with this power, 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes <5- Leg. xvii.(x857) 251 The fish in which they 
had enfeoffed themselves at the expense of Nannie Fizzle. 

fl. a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1886} I. 43 To set before 
us this flesh; and.. to infeoffe us in it. 1684 Charnock 
Aitrib. God (1834) II. 431 Infeoffing them in a land flowing 
with milk and honey. 

2 . To hand over as a fief; to surrender, give up 
entirely, fig. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, m. ii. 69 The skipping King.. 
Enfeoff’d himselfe to Popularitie. 5610 Hisirzo.m. v. 25 r 
Hee that is most infeoft to Tyrannie. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems 1 . 46 The choicest terms are now enfeofi d to Folly. 
1880 Blackmore Mary Anerley I. ii. 12 The weak lot 
which is enfeoffed to popularity. 

t Enfeoffee*. Obs. In 5 enfeffe. [a. pa. pple. 
of AF. at f coffer-, see -EE.] One who is enfeoffed. 

14*4 R. Flore in E. E. With (188A 6i, I wul hat my 
saioenfeffez make astate herof to my Saul son Thomas. 

Enfeoffment (enfe-fment). Also 5 enfeft-, 

6 infeoff-, S enfeofment. [f. Enfeoff 4 - -ment.] 
a. The action of enfeoffing, b. The deed or instru- 
ment by which a person is enfeoffed, c. The fief 
or estate, in qnot fig. d. The possession of a fie£ 



ENFER. 

1460 Pol. Pel. 4 - L. Poems (x£66) 112 For the in paradyse 
3 ordeynnyd A plase : fulle Ryche was th)’n enfeftment. 1597 
Daniel Civ. I Cares vii. lxxxii, The King, as husband to 
the crown, doth by The wires infeoffment hold. 1614 Sel- 
de.v Titles Hen. jpo By their Charters, Enfeoffments,_and 
Testaments recorded in old storie. 1762 tr. Buschings 
Syst. Geog. VI. 366 Otho. .invested the houses of_Stolberg 
and Schwarzburg with the joint enfeoffment of it. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, III. vii. 54 The Spanish ambassador 
would not be present at the solemnity of his enfeofment. 
1839 Keigktley Hist. Eng. I. 238 That an enfeoffment to 
that effect might be executed. 

Enfer, Enferre, obs. forms of Infer. 
f Enfe'rme, v. Obs. rarer 1 , [ad. F. enferme-r 
to shut up.] traits. To shut up, enclose. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xviii. 104 That whiche is enfermed 
and closed in the erthe is helle. 

+ Enfe’rmer. Obs . [a. OF. enfermier late 
L. infirniarius .] The superintendent of a (mo- 
nastic) infirmary : see INFIRMARER. 

c 3325 Metr. Horn, sg A blak munk of an abbaye was 
enfermer of all. 

Enfermerere, var. of Infirmarek, Obs. 
Enfermi : see Enfirm. 

Enfertile, Enfertxlize : see En- prefi 1 2 , 3. 
f Enfe'sted, ppl- a. Obs . rare— 1 . [? for * in- 
fested, f. Infest a. bitterly hostile + -ed 1 ; or error 
for enfettered.] Embittered. 

1591 Spenser Muiopotmos 354 That old e Enfested grudge. 

Enfester : see En- pref/- 3. 

Enfetter (enfe'toi), v. Also 7 infetter, [f. 
En - 1 + Fetter sb.] traits. To put into fetters, 
lit. and fig. ; also, to enslave to. 

1604 Shahs. Oth. 11. iii. 351 His Soule is so enfetter’d to 
her Loue. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 581 
Those seruitudes wherewith, .they were supposed to be 
enfettered. 1626 G. S andys Ovid's Met . iv. 75 Like a Ser- 
pent by an Eagle truss’t ; Which to his head and feet, infet- 
tered, clings. 1637 Bastwick Bit any 1. 4 They haue the 
keys . . of all the prisons . . to infetter any at their beck. 
i860 C. Langster Hesperus, etc. 186 Love should be en- 
fettered, hand and foot, For the long jeon of a human year. 

Enfeud, obs. form of Infeud. 

Enfever (enfrvoi), v. [f. En- 1 + Fever jA] 
trans. To throw into a fever; fig. to exasperate, 
incense. Hence Enfe-vering ppl. a. 

1799 Seward Horace's Odes 1. i., To blend the enfevering 
draught with its pellucid waves. 1647 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
III. 6 To enfever the people against him [the Kingl. . 

Enfief (enff-f), v. rare. [f. En- 1 + Fief.] = En- 
feoff. 

x 85 z A. B. Hope Eng. Cathcdr. igth C. 1 53 Enfiefed with 
spacious places of worship . . by Constantine. x88z W. B. 
Weeden Soc. Law L. 169 The privileges were all enfiefed. 

Enfield (e'nf/ld). The Uame of a village in 
Middlesex, near which the Government has a 
manufactory of small arms. Used attrib. with 
various military terms, as in Enfield rifle, etc. 

1858 CJreener Gunnery 377 The length of the Enfield 
bullet is -g inch. 1858 Beveridge Hist. India III. ix. iv. 
633 One hundred ^ Enfield riflemen of the 64th. Ibid. 
Covered at discretion by Enfield skirmishers. Ibid. 634 
The power of the Enfield rifle in British hands. 
Enfierce, E&figure : sec En- pref/ 2 and 1 b. 
Enfilade (enfiled), sb. [a. Fr. enfilade, f. 
enfiler to thread on a string, hence to pierce or 
traverse from end to end, f. cn- (see En- pref/) 
+ fil thread.] 

1 1. A suite of apartments, whose doorways arc 
placed opposite to each other. Hence in phrase, 
hi enfilade. Also applied to a long 4 vista as 
between rows of trees, etc. Obs. 

1 7 0 S^ 3 o S. Gale in Nichols Bib!. Topogr. Brit. III. 41 
Rooms which, .are placed in enfilade. 1727 Bradley Pant. 
Diet. s. v. Garden , Groves form’d of Rows of Fruit-trees and 
Forest-trees., make., very agreeable Enfilades. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) IV. 265 An enfilade 
of correspondent gates. *779 Swinburne Trav. Spainxxxv iii, 
The trees have swelled out beyond the line traced for them, 
and destroyed the enfilade, by advancing into the walks, or 
retiring from them. 1805 ReptoN Landsc. Garden. {td. 2) 
305 A magnificent enfilade through a long line of principal 
apartments. 

2. Mil. f a, (See quot.) Obs. 

1705 Phillips, Enfilade [in Military Affairs] is the Situa- 
tion of a Post, so that it can discover and scour all the length 
of a straight line. 17x5 m Kersey. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

b. A ‘ fire * from artillery or musketry which 
sweeps a line of works or men from one end to the 
other. Also attrib. in enfilade fire. 

1795-7 Instr. Peg. Caz’airy^Bi^) 175 Its [the echelon’s] 
prolongation shall not be exposed loan enfilade. 1803 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. II. 2S6 You would have iron guns 
instead of brass for your enfilade. 1863 Kinclake Crimea 
(1877) IV. xii. 255 Threatening, .his batteries with an en- 
filade fire % 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. VI. liv. 425 The 
space within the works . . was exposed to enfilade. 
Enfilade (enfiled), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1. Irons. To set (trees) so as to form an en- 
filade. Obs. (nonce-use.) 

X725 Bradley F/tw. Diet. s.v. Quincunx , Take care that the 
trees be well squar’d or laid out by a line, and, as it were, 
enfiladed one with another. 

2. Mil. To subject lo an enfilade; to ‘rake* or 
to be in a position to 4 rake* (a line of fortification, 
a line of troops, a road, etc.) from end to end with 
a fire in the direction of its length. 
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1705 Phillips, Enfilade, or Etfile the Courtin, Rampart, 
etc., is to scour or sweep the whole length of such a Work 
with the Shot, a 1755 Expedition to Carthagcna (J.), The 
avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, were 
enfiladed by tne Spanish cannon. 1772 Simes Mil. Guide , 
A work is said to be enfiladed when a gun can be fired into 
it, so that the shot may go all along the inside of the parapet. 
1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. *357 This success made [t an 
operation of no difficulty to enfilade the enemy’s position 
on the left bank. 1846 Prescott Herd. <5- Is. I. v. 237 The 
bridge, .was enfiladed by the enemy’s cannon. 1879 Low 
Jrnl. Gen. Abbott iv. 333 Our course.. was completely en- 
filaded by a stone breastwork, 
b. transf. 

a 1845 Barham \ Ingot. Leg. (1877) 4x3 The level beams of 
the rising or setting sun as they happened to enfilade the 
gorge. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs (1872) 119 The bow- 
window of the Club., enfilades Pall Mall. 

Hence Enfila*ded///. a., Enfilading ppl. a. 

1812 Examiner 14 Sept. 581/1 Two enfiladed batteries. 
1828 Spearman Brit. Gunner 33 The continued fire of the 
first T>r enfilading batteries. x866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 
N. L. Abbott II. xor The Twentieth . . advanced, .under an ’ 
enfilading fire of artillery. 

+ EnfiTe, v. Obs . Also 7 infile. [a. Fr. en- 
file-r : see Enfilade.] 

1. trans. To put on a string or thread. Also, 
To enfile up : to bang up on a string, etc. 

*393 Gower Confi. III. 237 They taughten him [Sardana- 
pallus] to lace a braide. .and to enfi]e A perle. x6ox Hol- 
land Pliny II. 124 To cut the root.. into thin roundles, and 
to keep them enfiled vp. Ibid. II. 133 The swine mush- 
romes . . are hanged vp to dry infiled vpon a rush run- 
ning through them. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (spy/) 116 When 
they had slain my men, they them entil'd, .like fishes hung 
in ranks. 

2. Her. In pa. pple. (See quot.) 

1830 Robson Brit. Herald. Gloss, s. v., When the head of 
a man or beast, or any other charge, is placed on the blade 
of a sword, the sword is said to be enfiled with whatever 
is home upon it. 

tEnfi *re, Obs. Also 6 enfyre. [f. En- 1 + 

Fire sb.] 

1. trans . To set on fire. 

1513 Douglas dEneis xin. Prol. 13 The son enfyrit haill, 
as to my sycht. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. (1605-7) 
I. 234 Th* Orbe of Flame, .doth not entire the frame, 
b. To inflame. 

1545 T. Raynold JVomans booke 79 By the which the 
bloude is enfyred and chawfed. 

2. fig. a. To kindle (a passion, zeal, etc.), b. To 
fire, inflame (a person) with anger, passion. 

1596 Spenser Hymn to Love xxv,So hard those heavenly 
beauties he enfyred. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxviii. 
(1632) 119 Great cares of sharpe desire Doe carefull man 
distract, torment, enfire. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 
1, § 12 (Wks. 1628) 752 The touch of whom hath so much 
enfired his ghostly zeale. 1652 Benlowes T/teopk. vi. xiv, 
Fruition Love entires. 2855 Singleton Virgil I. 260 Cupid 
..with the presents should the raging queen Enfire. 
t Enfi'rm, v. Obs. rare. Also 3 enfermi. 
[ME. enfermi, a. OF. enfer mc-r, f. cn- (see En- I) 

+ ferme L .firm-us Firm ; the later enfirm prob. 
a new formation on En- 1 + Firm a.] 
trans. To strengthen, fortify. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 552 To Gloucetre hii wende, to en- 
fermi bentoun. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch . , Hen. IV, liii, 
The Gascoynes thus enfirm’d, and noe great feare Of French 
Invasion. 

Enfix, rare var. of Infix. 

Enflame, -flaumbe, obs. ff. Inflame. 
Enflesh (enfle-J), v. Also 6-7 inflesh. [f. 
En- 1, In- + Flesh sb.] 

traits, a. To make into flesh, b. To cause a 
growth of flesh upon (the limbs), c. To plant or 
establish in the flesh, to ingrain, d. To give a 
fleshly form to. Hence Enfle’shing vbl. sb. 

1548 Gcste Pr. Masse 86 No more then the deytie is 
recompted enfleshed for that it is substancially in ns. Ibid., 
The incarnation or enfieshing of Christes Godhead. 1598 
Florio, Itieamarc, to incarnate, to inflesh. Ibid., Inoar- 
namento, an enfieshing, an incarnating, incarnation. 1603 — 
Montaigne 1. Ivi. (1632) 173 Those vices, which are habitu- 
ated, inbred, setled, and enfleshed in him. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. vi. (R.), Who tn Deity inflesht, and man's flesh 
deified. 1648 Herrick Hesper To his Mistresses , Bring 
your magicks, spels, and charmes, To enflesh my thighs 
and armes. 1883 J. Parker Afost. Lifie II. 2x2 Our Jove 
must incarnate, enflesh, and embody itself. 

t Enfiou'rish., v. Oh. rare— 1 , [f. En- 1 + 
ME. *Jlureschen, Jlttriscn, Flourish.] trans. To 
display flourishingly ; to trick out with ornaments. 

? a 1400 Mortc Arth. 198 Ffesauntez enfiureschit in flam-, 
mande silver. 

Enfiower (cn/Iau*\r), v. Also 6 enflore. [f. 
En- 1 + Flower sb.] traits. To adorn or deck with 
flowers. Hence Enflowered ppl. a. 

XS*3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1364 The margent Enflorid 
with flowris. c 1598 B.Jonson Case Altered y. i, Milan, 
these odorous and enflower’d fields Are none of thine, c 1602 
Davison in Farr P. Elis. (1845) II. 327 All engreen- 
ing and enflowering Those pleasant mountagnets. cx6m 
Chatman Iliad Vm. 2 The cheerful Lady of the light. .Dis- 
persed her beams through every part of this enflow’red 
globe. 1888 A. J. Butler Dante, Paradise, x. 132 Thou 
wouldst know from what plants this garland is enflowered. 

Enfluonco, obs. form of Influence. 

Enfoil : see En- prefix 1 3 . 
t EnfoTd, sb. Obs. [f. next.] A convolution 
(of the brain or intestines). 


ENFO.EDING. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man v. 72 The intrels..are circun- 
duced into diuers, and many enfoldes, and tumynges. Ibid. 
vm. 100 The brayne..seemeth to shew many infoldes and 
tumynges. 

Enfold, infold [en-, info«‘ld), z/J Also - in- 
fould. /’a. pple. occas. 7 infold, 9 enfolden. 
[f. En- 1 , In- + Fold sb. and o.] To put into a 
fold, or within folds. 

1. traits. To wrap up, envelope in or ri nth a 
garment, or a surrounding medium of any kind. 
Also with the garment, etc. as subject. 

. a. 1776 Withering Bet. Arrnngem. (1796) I. 192 Seed 
single.. enfolded in the cup. ^ i860 Trench Mirac. xvL 
(1862) 272 The oak is enfolded in the acorn. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. III. 34 The royal robes in which the body 
had been enfolded were borne away, 

0 . 1647 H. More Song ofi Soul iv. xxxvi, She in the body 
was infold. Of this low life. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. 1. xx. 52 Two Membranes .. infolding the whole 
bladder. X713P0PE Windsor For. 393 The pearly shell [shall] 
its lucid globe infold. 1725 — Odyss. m. 540 Artist divine, 
whose skilful hands infold The victim's horn with circum- 
fusile gold. 1728 Young Love Famev. (1757) 137 Gay rain- 
bow silks her mellow charms infold. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 
11. ii. II. 101 Cast o’er The knight your magic mantle and 
infold him. 
h.Jig. 

. a. 1674 Fairfax Bulk «$• Sclv. Ep. Ded., The kindness., 
is wont to be enfolded mainly within the rank or stock., 
of the same, a 17x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 
319 All Plants .. A confluential Loveliness enfold, a 1822 
Shelley Witch Ail. ii, She lay enfolden In the warm shadow 
of her loveliness. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiv. 
233 His love enfolded her childish heart with more than 
mortal tenderness. 

0 . 1592 Shaks. Pom, Jul. in. iii. 73 Vnlessc the breath 
of Hartsicke groanes Mist-like infold me from the search of 
eyes. 1641 Milton Ch . Govt. (1851) Prcf. 95 That book 
within whose sacred context all wisdome is infolded. 1867 
G. Macdonald Poems 58 Night infolds the day. 

2. To encompass, encircle ; to clasp, embrace. 
AlsoyTf. 

_ 1506 Spenser F. Q. (T.), For all the crest a dragon did 
infold With greedy paws. x6x8 Chapman Hesiod 11. 236 
She never knew how to enfold The force of Venus swim- 
ming all in gold. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa n. v. Poet. Misc. 

1 39 Her snow-white arms . . their now dead lord infold. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xxx. 555 His neck with fond embrace infolding 
fast. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 4x4 While the Muses 
hang enfolding Knee and foot with faint wild hands. 1855 
Singleton Virgil I. 732 [Vines] with lusty stems Their elms 
infolding. Ibid. I. 277 Each snake, inclipping them, infolds. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. xx. 302 Its people, infold- 
ing at one extreme the offspring of colonists from Greece, 
and at the other the hardy children of the Northmen. 

+ 3 . = Involve, a. To imply or necessarily 
include, b. To involve or plunge in (disaster). 
Also refl. C. To involve in obligation, to oblige. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sentt. Tint. 250/1 God should in- 
folde vs in one selfe same destruction. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad \ 1. (1589) 145 We infold our selves in ' 
that fault, which we reproove in others. < Ibid. 430 All 
covetous men. . infold themselves in many griefs. 1625 Gill 
Sacr. Philos. 1. 24 That any thing be, infolds necessarily 
the will and power of God thereto. 1646 N. Lockyer Ser- 
mon 11 There be many difficulties about the creature, but 
may be all infolded in one, to wit, sinne. 

4. To put into the shape of a fold or succession 
of folds ; formerly often fig. to render involved or 
intricate. Also refl. and intr. for refi. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 4 Fitter for a. Declama- 
tion than agreeable to a Treatise infolded as this is. . x6ii 
Bible Ezek. i. 4 A great cloude, and a fire infouldtng it 
selfe. x5x2 Drayton sPoly-olb. Introd. A ij, The verse oft., 
so infolds that suddainc conceipt cannot abstract a forme 
of the clothed truth. 1875 Da r win Inseciiv. PI. xiv. 324 As 
the rim is infolded. 1B82 Vines Sachs' Bot. 950 The cam- 
bium layer, .becomes deeply infolded where it extends in- 
wards. 

Hence Eufo'lded ppl. a., EnfoTdedly adv. 
c 1633 Milton Arcades 64 The celestial Sirens.. That sit 
upon the nine infolded spheres. X879 Farrar St. Paul I. 

92 A semblance as of infolded flame. 1624 F. White Pep/. 
Fisher 280 [It] is neither exprcsly nor infoldedly taught in 
holy Scripture. 

Unfold (enfJu*ld), v.~ rare. [f. En- prcf/ + 
Fold sb. 1 ] To shut up (sheep, etc.) in a fold. 

1683 Ciialkhill Thealma 4 ' Cl. 94 She left the Lovers to 
enfold her Sheep. 1882 J. Parker A/osl. Lifie I. 13 Until 
the last little lamb had been safely enfolded. 

Enfolder, infolder (en-, infeu-lcbi). [!■ 
Enfold v. 1 + -F.n.] One who or something which 
enfolds j + in quot. spec, an enveloping membrane. 

1545 Raynald womans booke (1564) 45 from 

thence theyeine of the chyJde, betweene his seconue and tne 
innermost infolder. Ibid. I. (1634) 79 The third or the in- 
most infolder of the child., is so tninne that one may easily 
see through it. 18. . Mrs. Browning Wine ofi CyP>vs Poet, 
Wks. (1883) 30 That shadow, the enfolder of your quiet 
eyelids. 

Enfolding*, infolding’ (en-, infe»*!diij), vbL 

sb. [f. as prec. + -1NG 1 .] The action of the verb 
Enfold. Also eoncr. in various applications: 
(ff.) a wrappage, envelope, + in pi. garments ; (b.) 
a fold, convolution. 

1586 W. Wr.Biic Disc, Eng. Poelrie (ArtO 65 The turning 
of verses ; the infolding of wordes. 161* Shaks. // in!. I . 
iv. iv. 754 Seest thou not the ayre of the Court, in these cn- 
foldingst' 1873 Mivart Eton, Anat. ix. 372 infolding* cJ 
the surface of the organ. x88o A. Wilson in Gentl. Mag- 
CCXLVI. 45 The infolding of this blastoderm. x88» ' * 

Sachs' Bot. 533 The cells which contain chlorophyll exhibit 
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enforce. 


the infoldings of the cell-wall. 1885 W. K. Parker Mam- 
mal. Descent iii. 88 The embryo and its inner enfoldings. 

Enfolding, infolding (en-, inf^-ldii ]),pfl.a. 
[f. as prec. + -ing^.] That enfolds. 

1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 169 An infolding Mystery 
wrapped up, and inclosed. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 
1. (R.), In balm imbosom’d every region lies, Of ambient 
ether and infolding skies. 1827 Keble C/ir. V., St. Michael 
ix, Waft us heaven-ward with enfolding wing. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) 144 An infolding fire and a supernatural 
sound arrested their progress. 

Enfoldment (enfd«'ldment). arch. [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT.] The action of enfolding ; fconcr. that 
which enfolds. 

I S93 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 45 That in mine amorous 
enfoldment, I might whyrle her [Ierusalem] to Heauen with 
me. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 94 O most divine and holy 
Mysterie, symbolically discovering those enigmaticall En- 
foldments. 1825 Scott Talism. ix, His long slender dark 
fingers were, .almost buried in the large enfoldment of King 
Richard’s hand. 

t Enfo’llow, v. Obs. rare. In 4-5 infolewe, 
en-, infolowe. [f. En- prefJ + Follow z;.] a. 
tram. To follow after; Jig. to imitate, b. intr. 
To follow on ; to ensue, result. 

Hence Enfo'llowing vbl. sb. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus.xxxiu 23 In his infolewingis he shal 
ben vndernome [Vulg. insectationibus argue tur]. ci 449 
Pecock Repr. m. vi. 313 In-folewing Crist in the seid 
pouerte. 1485 Caxton St. IVene/r. 4 Moche good shold 
therof enfolowe. 

Enfonce (enfp’ns), v. rare. [ad. Fr. enf oncer, 
f. en- (see En- 1 ) + f oncer to sink.] trans. To sink 
in ; to place in a low or retired position. 

1834 R. Mudie Brit . Birds (1841) I. 147 The eyes of this 
one [the screech owl] not being so deeply enfonced as those 
of most of the others. 

Enfondre, var. of Enfounder v. t Obs . 

+ Enfcrrce, sb. Obs. [f.nextvb.: cf. Afforce.] 
Effort, exertion. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 448 Thai that var With gret 
enforss assal^eand thar. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patrum (W. 
de W. 1495) 1. xlii. 68 b/2, All her enforce auaylled her not. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 13 b, We desyre . . with all the en- 
force and myghtof our hertes to be with hym. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1220 A petty enterprise of small enforce. 

Enforce (enf^us), v. Forms : a. 4-7 enforse, 
(4 ? enforth, 6 enfoarce), 4 - enforce. &. 4-7 
inforse, (6 infers), 5 - inforce, [ad. OF. enf order, 
enforcir late L. infortiare, infortire, f. in- (see 
In-) + fortis strong; see also En- prefix 1 and 
Force jA] 

I. To put force or strength into. 

+ 1. trans. To strengthen (a fortress) by extra 
works, (an army, navy, town, etc.) by extra ships, 
troops, etc. ; to occupy in force ; to reinforce. 
Obs. 

a. 1340-70 A lisaunder 008 Enforced were be entres with 
egre men fele. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi». xxxvii. 177 
Morys of Murrawe . . Dat syne enforsyt k [bat Castelle] 
grettumly. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlvi. 63 The frenche 
kynge enforced his great nauy that he had on the see. 1557 
Paynel Barclay's jugurth 52 He ordeyned as it were a 
■forward enforced with a threfold subsidie, or socour. 1668 
Temple Lett. Ld.A rlington Wks. 1731 II. 61 To enforce the 
Towns of Flanders by . . our Troops. 1755 Edwards Whs. 
(1834) I. Introd. 209/2 The French were in constant expec- 
tation of being greatly enforced by a large body. 

f 3 . 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 65 [Thai] inforsit the castell 
sua. 1652 Needham tr. Scldcns Mare Cl. 376 Provided 
and inforced with men of war in divers forein Parts. 1697 
Dryden Virg. (1806) IV. 153 The brave Messapus shall thy 
troops inforce With those of Tibur, 

+ 2. To strengthen in a moral sense; to impart 
resolution or fortitude to (a person) ; to encourage 
(Const, to with inf.’) ; to strengthen (a resolve, a 
purpose). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. p 656 This vertu . . enhaunsith 
and enforceth the soule. x483>Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/3 Yet 
was saynt barnabe a man enforced to suffre paynes. 1534 
Ld. Berners Gold. Bk . M. Aurel (1546) O vj, By suche ex- 
aumples. .the good people shoulde enforce them selues. 1626 
Bacon Sylva [1677) § 314 To enforce the Spirits by some 
Mixture, that may excite and quicken them. 1685 R. 
Berkeley in Mem. (1857) III. 275 Sir, if the entreaties of 
a friend can enforce the resolves of so great a philosopher. 
•f 3. To add force to, intensify, strengthen (a feel- 
ing, desire, influence) ; to impart fresh vigour or 
energy to (an action, movement, attack, etc.). Obs. 

• o. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 355 Douglass. . enforsit on thame 
the cry. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4499 Now mote my sorwe en- 
forced be. c 1450 Merlin ix. 136 And so began the tume- 
ment newe to enforse for the rescewe of theire felowes. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Ixxvi. 97 The next day to enforce 
the assaut. 1563 Man Musculus' Commonpl. 34 a, Enforcing 
up his noyse littel and littel. 1727 Pope, etc., A rt Sinking 76 
Hang on lead to . . enforce our descent. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (1742) III- *11.287 He [Cicero] .. used to enforce the 
severity of his abstinence. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 63 
T 12 The temptations to do ill are multiplied and enforced. 
1775 T. Sheridan A rt Reading 102 Their [the consonants’] 
sound should be enforced. .. 

‘/3. 1513 Douglas AEneis 1. 11. 31 Infors thi wyndis. 
*534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Niv, He 
. . mforceth his appetite, to know more. 1691-8 Norris 
pract. Disc. IV. 374 Conviction of the Worlds Vanity . . as 
an inner spring actuates and inforces all our outward mo- 
tions. a 1716 South Serm. I. vi. (R.), The same authority, 

and evidence, that inforced the former. 

" fb. To give legal force to; to ratify. Obs. rare 


1756 P. Browne Jamaica 5 His majesty.. always inforces 
or makes void all the acts passed by them. 

4. To press home (an argument, etc.); to urge 
(a demand, etc.); formerly, also, to lay stress 
upon, emphasize (a fact, circumstance). 

a. c 1449 [see Enforcing vbl. sb.] 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 
iv. i. 90 Against Aumerle we will enforce his Tryall. 1600 
• Holland Livy v. iv. 181 Much against my stomacke, O 
Quirites, enforce I this point. 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 43 The Warrant for his execution [being] tendered, 
and somewhat enforced, she [the Queen] refused to sign it. 
<1x674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. (J.), Enforcing the ill con- 
sequence of his refusal to take the office. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. 11.68 Where infinite rewards are thus inforc’d.. 
natural motives to goodness are apt to be neglected. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 87 T 14 The preacher . . enforcing a 
precept of religion. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ireland ii. 33 In 
order to enforce what he had said. 1870 Anderson Mis- 
sions A mer. Bd. II. ix. 74 Hoapile enforced his claim by an 
argument from a reciprocity of rights and duties. 1878 
Browning La Saisiaz 76 Failed ye to enforce the maxim. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 92 How much 
every degree is still inforced one above another. 1605 B. 
Jonson Voipone \. iv, To inforce . . Your cares, your watch- 
ings, and your many prayers. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 308 
The presence of that doth inforce the absence of the rest. 
Z 7S° Johnson Rambler No. 24 T 5 This monition might very 
properly be inforced. 1775 Adair Amer. hid. 61 To inforce 
their musical speech. 

f b. With obj. clause, or accus. and inf. : To 
assert, argue forcibly. Obs. 

1579 J. Knewstub Confut. 5 Upon order taken for pro- 
curing things to be done, H. N. will necessarily enforce 
that the same are done. 1613 Life Will. Conq . in Select, 
fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 8 He inforced it to be a good title. 

+ 5. To exert [one’s strength). Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos (1889) 18 By grete myghte and 
bodyli strengthe enforced his puyssaunce for to arache and 
plucke vp the same tree. 

t b. rejl. To exert oneself, strive. Const, to 
with inf. Also to with sb. : To strive after, rush 
into. Obs. 

a. c 1340 Cursor M. 18089 Enforse]* 30U wij> my3te & meyn 
Stalworpely to stonde a}eyn. c 1386 Chaucer Mclibetis 
P209 Suche as enforcen hem rathere to prayse youre per- 
sone by flaterie. a 1450 Knt. de la 7V«r(i868) 61 Eve. .en- 
forced her to excuse her of her misdede and synne. 1526 
Tindale Rom. xv. 20 So have I enforsed myselfe to preache 
the gospell. X533 Bellenden Livy hi. {1822) 213 He en- 
forcit himself to batall. 1535 Fisher IVks. 381 Such soules 
also as . . enforce them selues to a great loue. X557 North 
Gueuara's Dial! Pr. Prol. A 1 a. We may enforce ourselfes 
to worke amendes. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 535 
To enforce, or strain himself earnestly, conari. 

( 3 . c 1460 Fortescue Abs. <5- Lim. Mon. (1714) 60 [Man] 
inforsith hymself to be alway gretter and gretter. 1513 
Douglas AEneis x. vii. 177 Pallas . . Inforcis hym to greif 
hys fays that tyde. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 43 He .. in- 
forceth him selfe to brenne the houses. 1633 Bp. Hall 
Hard Texts, N. T. 85 Inforce yourselves to use all diligent 
. . indeavours. 

+ 6. intr. for rejl. To strive, attempt, physically 
or mentally. Of a ship : To make way. Obs. 

a. CX340 Hampole Prose Tr. 2 It enforthis for to halde 
besyly in it the swetteste name of Ihesu. C1374 Chaucer 
Bocth. 11. i. 30 She vse}> ful fiatryng familarite wij> hem ]>at 
she enforce]* to bygyle. 1382 Wyclif i Kings xix. 10 Saul 
enforside to fitche to gidre with a spere Dauid in the wal. 
— Acts xxv. 15 The schipp was rauyschid, and my3te not 
enforse into the wynd. 1490 Caxjon Hon> to Die 4 The 
deuylle enforseth to brynge^to him sorowe vpon sorow. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 Thcss. ii. 17 We enforsed the more to 
se your face. 1595 Spenser Cot. Clout 482 Thrise happie 
Mayd, Whom thou doest so enforce to deifie. 

p. 2513 Douglas AEneis v. i. 37 Nor we may nocht strife, 
nor enforce [ cd . 1557 inforce] sa last Agane the storme. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 377 False Prophets . . inforce to 
quench the true vnderstanding of the lawe. 

II. To bring force to bear upon. 

+ 7. trans. To drive by force: a. by physical 
force, as a stone from a sling, a person from a 
place. Also, To enforce open, and simply. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 938 And enforsed alle fawre forth 
at ]*e 3atez. 1555 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 94 There come into 
that coaste, infinite swarmes of Gnattes, without any drifte 
ofwinde to enforce them. 1596 Harington Metam. Ajax 
(1814) 109 The very nature of fire helpeth to enforce [air] 
upward. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , iv. viL 65 As swift as stones 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings. x6oo Hakluyt Voy. 
(18x0) III. 189 If we be inforced by contrary windes. 1627 
Speed England xxi. § 8 Yet hath she [Lincoln] not escaped 
the calamitie of sword, as in the time of the Saxons; whence 
Arthur enforced their Host. 1644 Quarles Barnabas B. 
(1851) 194 Nor can my stronger groans enforce the portals 
open. 1649 Selden Lasvs Eng. 11. xii. (1739)67 Those that 
would reduce him, he enforces into foreign Countries. 

b. by mental or moral force : To drive a person 
to or from a belief, sentiment, or course of action. 

1542 Henry VIII Declar. Scots 192 Beying novve enforced 
to the warre. 1591 Drayton^ Noah in Farr S. P. Jas.I 
(1848) 1x9 From remorce In his own nature you doe him 
inforce. 1635 Austin Medit. 101 To this observance 
[fasting] . . Feature should inforce us. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. i. 1 It. .hath enforced them unto strange con- 
ceptions. 1664 Dryden Rival Ladies 11. i. (1725) 209, I am 
inforc’d to trust you with my most near Concerns. 

+ 8. To use force upon; to press hard upon. 
Also fig. to press hard upon, urge,, with argu- 
ments, taunts, entreaties, etc. Obs. 

138. Wyclif Wks. (i88o> 378 [Naaman] enforsid hym |*at 
he schuldhaue take po giftis. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6403 Thou 
shalt not streyne me a dele, Ne enforce me. 1494 Fabyan 
vu.ccxlv. 288 Eyther prynce enforsed so stray tly that other, 
that eyther of theym were vnhorsed. 1568 Grafton Chron. 


II. 176 If you thinke not this, .truth, I will not enforce you. 
1601 Shaks. jut. C. iv. iii. 112 The Flint .. much inforced, 
shewes a hastie Sparke. 1605 Camden Rem. 212 He be- 
sieged Orleans, and had so enforced it, that the Inhabitants 
were willing. . to yeelde themselves, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. 
(1644) 36 It is not the part of a just Civil Prince., to enforce 
such a Countrey. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 279 
He enforced him ho further. 

b. intr. in same sense : To enforce upon. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. To Rdr., How much 
more the sickenesse enforced vpon me, so much lesse I 
spared myselfe. 1568 Grapton Chron. II. 98 The French 
men . . so enforced upon them, that they . . tooke the sayde 
Arthur prisoner 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Hclinshcd 

II. 1 6/1 They still pressing & inforcing vpon him. 

f 9. To overcome by violence ; to take (a town) 
by storm ; to force, ravish (a woman) ; also Jig. 

a. C1386 Chaucer Pers. T. F900 If the womman maugre 
hir heed hath ben enforced or noon. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour Evjb, He., enforced their wyues. X579 Fenton 
Gnicciard. 165 They enforced it in two dayes, and likewise 
the Castle, making slaughter of all the footmen that were 
withdrawne thither. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 
423 Howsoeuer they labour to enforce (as it were) their 
conscience. 1631 Chapman Caesar <5- Pompey Plays 1873 

III. 172 The great authority of Rome Would faine enforce 
me by their mere suspitions. 

p. 1560 Daus tr . Sleidanc’s Comm. 250 A, Inforce theyr 
wyues ajnd their children. 1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs 52 Ye 
shall . . inforce maidens in Jerusalem. 

10. To compel, constrain, oblige. Said of both 
persons and circumstances. Const, to with inf. 
arch. 


m a. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xii. 12 They were xi days 
in the shyppe, and enforced it to saile as moche as they 
myghte. 1553 Eden Treat. Nesve Ind.( Arb.) 13 [They] were 
at the length, enforsed to departe. X573 Tusser Husb. 
(1878)5 Myseruing j r ou. .Enforced this to come to pas. X632 
Lithgow Trav. 111.(1682) 207 Accompanied with two God- 
desses ; the one was (Eloquence) to perswade them, and the 
other was (Violence) to enforce them. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng. 11. ii. {1739) 15 The Parliament was sometimes enforced 
to adjourn it self for want of number sufficient. 1733 Neal 
Hist.Purit. II. 387 [He] had been . . enforced to enter into 
a bond of a thousand pounds. i8ox Southey Thalaba v. 
xxxv, Only by strong and torturing spells enforced. *837 
Sir F. Palgrave Merck. $ Friar 1. (1844) 17 You would 
have been enforced to compress your missive within, .scanty 
bounds. 

p. 1509-10 Act j Hen. VIII, c. 12 Pream., The Parties 
. .were inforced and constrayned to sue ther Lyverey. .oute 
of the Handes of the seid late Kyng. 1581 \V. Stafford 
Exam. Compl. in. (1876) 82 The husbandman was neces- 
sarily inforced . . to sel his Victayles dearer. 1691 Locke 
Money Wks. 1727 II. 33 The Bargain being made, the Law 
will inforce the Borrower to pay it. 

III. To produce, impose, effect, by force, 
fll. To produce by force, material or imma- 
terial ; to extort (tears, concessions, etc.) from a 
person ; to force (a passage) ; to bring on (a 
quarrel, etc.) by force ; to force on. Obs. 

a. 1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. in. ii, With shivering 
spears enforcing thunder-claps. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 1. (1625) 42 My paper burthened with this long dis- 
course, .enforceth an end. 1594 Greene & Lodge Looking 
Glasse (1861) 131 Dare you enforce the furrows of revenge 
Within the brows of royal Radagon? 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. iv. iii. 11616) 48 Why, how now, brother, 
who enforst this brawle? 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xi. 
(2821) 134 The White Knight . . condemned both his Sonne 
and people for their folly, to enforce a fight. x8iz J. Henry 
Camp. agst. Quebec 134 The endurances we underwent, .en- 
forced many a tear. . . 

p. 1531-46 Elyot Govemour (1883) 11. 215 Iniurie ap- 
paraunt and with powar inforced. - may be with lyke powar 
resisted. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Pref. Ep. x The long 
ipterceassing of so great a benefite, inforced through the 
tyrannie of Antichrist. x6xx Lanyer Salve Dcus in Farr 
S. P. Jas. I (1848) 230 Your cries Inforced mercie, grace, 
and loue, From Him whom greatest princes would not 
moue. 1621 Burton Atuit. Mel. 1. iii. 111.(1651)222 By the 
striking of a flint fire is inforced. 1636 G. Sandys Paraphr. 
Div. Poems Ex. xv. (1648) 2 Pharaohs Chariots .. Twixt 
walls of Seas their way inforce. 1674 Playford Skill Mm. 

1. 54 To feign them, or at the least to inforce Notes. 

+ 12. To force, obtrude (something) on a person. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well 11. i. 129, I will no more enforce 
mine office on you. 


13. To compel by physical or moral force (the 
performance of an action, conformity to a rule, 
etc.) ; to impose (a course of conduct) on a person. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xiii. (1739) 23 This course was 
. . inforced upon them by a Roman Constitution. X712 
Berkeley Pass. Obed. § 3 A supreme power of making 
laws, and enforcing the observation of them. 1828 Scott I. 
M. Perth xiv, To enforce upon his fiery temper compliance 
with the rules of civil life. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
I. 1. ii. 143 He declared his determination to enforce obe- 
dience to the order. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) II. 63 
bloated tyrant . . enforced payment by scourge and thumb- 
screw. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 123 I hey are to enforce 
the education of their children upon unwilling parents. 

14. To compel the observance of (a law); to 
support by force (a claim, demand, obligation). 

a. 1603 Shaks. Mens. for M. iv. Iv. 25 A deflow-red maid, 
And by an eminent body, that enforc d The Law against 
it! 2732 Berkeley Alc/pkr. 111. §.13 There was neither 
jail nor executioner in his kingdom to enforce the laws. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IL 131 It should be the 
business of the legislature .. to enforce this Divine precept. 
2830 Thirlwall Greece V. 265 Sparta - . paid no regard to 
the sentence, which, after the battle of Mantmea, there was 
none to enforce. 1841 Elphisstone Hist. hid. I. 503 They 
sent a body of xooo infantry and 200 horse to enforce their 
demand. 
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0 . 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 652 This law was in- 
forced, .with a rigour at once cruel and ludicrous. 

b. ah sol. rare. 

1876 Grote Eth. Fragm. it. 39 If as an individual he is 
obliged to obey, as one of the public he is entitled to enforce 
upon other individuals. 

Enforceable (enfoausab’l), a. Also 6 in- 
forcible, 9 enforcible. [f. Enforce v. + -able.] 
Capable of being enforced, f Also = Forcible. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. C ij b. See . . what may be brought 
to reprochc the credit of such, inforcible proofes. a 1677 
Barrow Sermon vi. Wks. I. 71 (L.) Grounded upon plain 
testimonies of Scripture, and enforcible by good reason. 
1863 H. Coxlnstit. u. viii. 495 An obligation enforceable in 
equity. 1870 Con temp. Kan XV. 555 Either party . . may 
. . get damages, enforceable by distress. 1875 Bryce Holy 
Kom. Emp. xv. (ed. 5)245 Feudal rights no longer enforcible. 

Enfo’rced (enfoa'Jst), ppl. a. [f.as prec. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . That is subjected to force or constraint, rare. 

1654 R. Codrington tr. Hist. Ivstine 74 This concurse 

. . of the water doth take down with it into the bottom of 
the deeps the enforced spirit, and there suffocates and keeps 
it down, etc. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
cxlvl 134 They pleaded themselves enforced agents. 

2 . That is forced upon or exacted from a person ; 
that is produced by force ; forced, constrained. 

1576 Fleming Panop lie Ep. 203 He hath constrayned such 
to yeelde to inforced obedience and servitude. 3594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, in. v. 9 Gastly Lookes Are at my seruice, like 
enforced Smiles, 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Arsenis v. x. 
364 The slavery of an inforced marriage. 1837 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Soc. Amer. II. 128 A country where a degraded 
class is held to enforced labour. 3868 Helps Realmah v. 
68 How Sir John could have endured the enforced silence. 

Enforcedly (enfoausedli), adv. Also 6-7 in- 
forcedly. [f. prec. + -lt -.] In an enforced manner. 
f a. By force, forcibly (obs.). b. Under compul- 
sion. c. With constrained utterance. 

3579 Twyne Phisick agst. Fortune u. lxviL 244 a, I am 
enforcedly dryuen into banishment. 1594 Southwell M . 
Magd. Fun. Teares 18 She for whom he died [was] in- 
forcedly left alive. 1635 R. H. Arraigning Whole Crea- 
ture xiv. § 1. 226 They should doe it of necessity, inforcedly, 
and compulsorily. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 15 Suppose that 
Perkin Warbeck . . had inforcedly and so usurpingly gained 
the Government. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 180 Whose 
Geography we studied enforcedly at school. 1882 H. Me* 
rivale Eaucit of B. 111 . n. x. 7 The oracle spoke — enforcedly 
— slowly— cruelly. 

f EnfoTCely, cuiv. Ohs. In 4 inforcely, 
enforsaly. [irregularly f. Enforce v. + -tv 2 .] 
In a forcible manner"; violently, furiously. 

*375 Barbour Bruce 11. 314 Saw thaim cum swa inforcely. 
Ibid. v. 324 Than suld thai, full enforsaly . . assale The 
ynglis men. 

Enforcement (enfoousment). Also 6-8 in-, 
[a. OF. enforcement : see Enforce v. and -ment.] 
The action or process of enforcing. 

+ 1 . The action or process of increasing the 
strength of anything {esp. an armed force, etc.) ; 
concr. a reinforcement. Ohs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. iv. 35 Such a force of Irish 
Rebels now ready to be shipped.. for their assistance and 
enforcement. 1682 Temple Mein. Wks. 1731 I. 406 The 
Prince of Conde was sent in haste out of Flanders, with a 
great Enforcement. 1762 Acc. 0/ Bks. in Ann. Reg. 250/1 
Something equivalent to those enforcements and lowering 
of sounds which gives such a pleasant variety. 

1 2 . Energetic activity ; an effort. Ohs. rare. 
*547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) To Rdr., Their 
busie inforcement hath kindled in others the like hatred 
and contempt. 1551 Kecorde Pathw. Know. To Rdr., To 
accompUshe so haulte an enforcement. 

3 . The urging a demand, pressing home an argu- 
ment, representation, or statement. 

3586 A. Bay Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 33 Forcible reasons, 
enforcements, rebukes, and perswasions. 3587 Golding De 
Momay xxxiii. 537 What inforcements. .to perswade men ? 
3635 Austin Medit. 165 These preach (as St. John, after, 
did ;) using the same manner of Enforcement. 3753 John- 
son Rambler No. 162 § to Persuaded the tenants .. to en- 
treat his enforcement of their representations. x86x Smiles 
Engineers II. 160 It cost him many years of arguing, illus- 
tration, and enforcement. 3880 _E. White Cert. Relig. 54 
How large a space is occupied with the enforcement of this 
claim. 

+ 4 . The action of bringing force to bear upon, 
doing violence to, or overcoming by force (a person 
or thing). Also fig. a strained interpretation (of 
words). Ohs. 

1577-87 Holinsiied Chron. IIL 3061/1 Where he did so 
much by batterie ft other kinds of inforcement. 3583 Fulke 
Defence A nsw. Pref. § 30. 28, 1 marvel at your bold asser- 
tions, and abhor your impudent enforcements. 1597 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, lit. vii. 8 And his enforcement of the Citie Wiu es. 
3597 — 2 Hen. IF, t. t. 320 As the Thing, that’s heauy in it 
selle, Vpon enforcement, flyes with greatest speede. 

6. Constraint, compulsion ; a constraining or 
compelling influence, rare in mod. use. 

3475 Caxton Jason 39 b. He dremed of his lady for then- 
forcement ofloue. 1548 Udall,cIc. Erasrn. Par. Mark 41 
The soule. .throughe thenforcement of disease had forsaken 
the bodye. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 57 b, Often tymes the 
soldiour saieth, his canitaines biddyng was Ins enforcement. 
3670 Milton Hist. Eng. hi. Wks. (tS^t) 325 For any en- 
forcement that Artur with all his Chivalry could make. 
*820 Keats Ode to Psyche 2 O Goddess 1 hear these 
tuneless numbers, wrung By sweet enforcement, a 3845 
Hood Lamia vii. 60 By thy own enforcement [IJ come to 
force thee. Being nnssiommnd. 

0 . The forcible exaction of a payment, an action, 


etc. ; the enforcing or compelling the fulfilment of 
(a law, demand, obligation) ; t concr. a means of 
enforcing, a ‘ sanction \ 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. lxiv, Though hee had then 
inforcements of expence Both for offence, retaynements, and 
defence. 3642 Milton Apol. Smect. (3851) 266 To see the 
ruine of our Protestation, and the inforcement of a Slavish 
life. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. (3695) 150 The Rewards 
and Punishments . . which the Almighty has established as 
the Enforcements of his Law. 3756 Burke Find. Nat. Soc. 
Wks. I. 78 Is it consistent with the divine wisdom to pre- 
scribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement of them to the 
folly of human institutions ? 3828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv. 
The occasion seemed to require an enforcement of domestic 
discipline. 3876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 7 (1882) 150 [The] 
weakness [of the Charter] in providing no means for the 
enforcement of its own stipulations. 

Enforcer (enfo^usoi). [f. Enforce v. + -er.] 
One who enforces. 

3580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Farceur, a conqueror, 
an enforcer. 3649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. i. <1739) 6 The 
Contrivers, Advisers and Enforcers. 3844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India I. 234 A rigorous advocate and unrelent- 
ing enforcer of measures of public economy and retrench- 
ment. 3855 Grote Greece 11. xci. XII. 20 A paramount 
obligation of which he was the enforcer. 3885 J. Rae in 
Contemp. Rev. June 902 Besides its function as enforcer of 
morality, .the State has another office. 

Enforcible : see Enforceable. 

Enforcing (enfoousig), vbl. sb. [f. Enforce v. 
•f-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Enforce in its 
various senses, f concr. That which enforces. 

138 . Wyclif Sel. Wks. 1 . 245 Of sich enforsinge mote nedis 
come mede. 3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. iv. (1495) 
31 Aungels dystroye the reeses and the enforcyngesof fendes. 
CX440 Gesta Rom. xxxi. n6(Harl. MS.) When the lion had 
sight of hem, he Ran to him with a cruell enforsynge. 
c 3449 Pecock RePr. iv. iv. 446 This hool argument with alle 
hise enforcing^ 3533 Elyot Gov . 1. v. (1883)1. 35 Without 
any violence or inforsinge. c 3630-5 Female Saints (1866) 80 
After Jong enforcing she must needes yield nature her due. 
3641 H. Ainsworth Orth. Foundat. Relig. 12 Love is the 
inforcing, or motive of the Will, to the thing loved. 

Enfo’rcing, ppl . a. [f. as prec. + -ing 5 *.] That 
enforces or presses upon. 

3649 G. Daniel Trittarch ., Hen. V \ clxiv. The thin-film’d 
Bladder breakes Prest with the burthen of enforceing Ayre. 
3662 H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar ii. 12 A drink invented by an 
enforcing necessity. 

Hence Enfo-rcingly adv., in a forcible man- 
ner ; earnestly, impressively. 

3571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xliv. 5 Onlesse it bee put en- 
forcmgly for assurance sake. 3754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) VI. 9 , 1 am wished to write more enforcingly to you. 

t Enfo'rcive, a. Ohs. [f. Enfokce v. + -ivf.] 

1 . a. Tending to enforce, b. Urgent, forcible. 

3606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 83 b With these 

and such like inforciue arguments the harts of his souldiors 
were greatly incouraged. c x 6 xx Chapman Iliad vm. 212 
[An eagle] who seasde in her repayre A sucking hind calfe, 
which she trust in her enforciue seeres. Ibid. x. 328 Why 
stir ye thus so late? Sustain we such enforcive cause? 
1693 Beverley True St. Gospel Truth 6 Those Attributes 
of God, that are most enforcive of a gracious Answer. 

2 . As quasi-jA (nonce-use), after the analogy of 
motive : A means of compelling. 

3686 A. Horneck Crucified Jesus (1695) 373 If these 
Motives cannot prevail, God hath Enforcives which shall. 
Hence + Enfo'rcively adv., by compulsion. 

3880 Webster cites Marston. 

+ Enf Orest (enfp’rest), v. Ohs. Also 7 en-, in- 
forrest. [f. En- 1 + Forest. Cf. Afforest.] 
traits. To convert (arable or pasture land) into 
forest or hunting-ground. Cf. Afforest. 

a 36x9 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (3626) 328 AH such as 
were found to haue beene inforrested since the first Coro- 
nation of Henry the Second to bee disafforested. 3627 
Speed England vi. § 7. Thirtie miles of circuit inforrested 
for his game of Hunting. 3662 Fuller Worthies 11. 174 
Henry the Eight enforrested the grounds hereabouts 
[Hampton Court]. 

Enforge : see En- pref . 1 3. 

Enform, etc. : see Inform, etc. 
fEnforsothe, v. Ohs. rare- 1 . 

3460 in Pol. Rel. Sy Loz'C Poems (1866) 353 Whanne y en- 
forso)>e me o)>er whilis, and |?inke y wolde lyue 0 trewe lijf. 

Enfort: sec En -pref . 1 2. 

Enfo’rth, variant of Ejiforth, Ohs. 

c 3385 Chaucer L. G. W. sisZ.A riadne, To save a gentil- 
manne enforthe [v.r. emforth] hir might. 

Enforth, obs., ? var. of Enforce v. 
t Enfortune, Obs. [f. En- 1 + Fortune.] 
Irons. To invest with a property or quality. 

c 3374 Chaucer Contpi. Mars 305 But he that wroght hit 
enfortuned hit so, That every wight that had hit shulde 
have wo. 

t Enfoxrble, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. en- 
fublc-ri—h. Jnfihuld-re to buckle in, f. in in + fibula 
buckle ; cf. F. affubler, repr. med.L. affibulare of 
same meaning.] traits. To wrap up, veil closely. 

c 3340 Gaiv. Cf Or. Knt. 959 Hir frounte folden in sylk, 
enfoubled ay quere. 

Enfoul; see En- pref} 2. 

+ Enfotrlder, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. f. En- 1 + 
OF .fouldre (mod.Fr . foudre') thunderbolt.] Im- 
plied in Enfoirldred ///. a., ? charged with 
thunder-bolts, black as a thunder-cloud. 

1590 Spenser F. < 7 . u xl 40 With fowle enfouldred 
smoake and flashing fire. 


t Enfou’nder, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 enfon- 
der. [ad. F. enfondrer , f. en- in + fondrer in same 
senses.] a. irons. To drive in, batter in. b. 
intr. Of a horse : To stumble, drop down. 

147 5 Caxton Jason 25 b, At the thirde stroke he enfondrid 
..his helme. c 3530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
87 His hors enfoundred vnder hym. 

Enfourm, obs. form of Inform. 
t Enfrarn, z>- Obs. rare. Pa.fplc.e nfraint. 
[ad. OF. enfraiitdre (F. enfreindre) L. infring- 
ed, f. in (see In-) + f ranger e to break.] tracts. 
To violate (a promise, an obligation). 

3475 Caxton Jason 63 b, Ofte times they [promises] ben 
enfrainte and broken. 3483 — G. de la Tour xcviii. 129 
She hadde .. enfravnt her manage, for the whiche she 
shulde be bete with stones. Ibid, cxliii. 203 This com* 
maundement I have enfrayned and broken. 

Enframe (enfrci-m), V. Also 9 inframe, [f. 
En- 1 + Frame sbi] traits, a. To set (a picture, 
etc.) in or as in a frame, b. Of surrounding 
objects : To serve. as a frame to. Also fg. 

Hence Enfra'med ppl. a. 

3848 Frasers Mag. XXXVIII. 534 The boats and rafts : 
the floating bodies . . all enframed by the gaping ruin of the 
fallen dwellings. 3877 Tennyson Harold 1. i, But all the 
powers of the house of Godwin Are not enframed in thee. 
3878 Tinsley's Mag. XXIII. 40 Masses cf golden-brown 
hair inframing the exquisite face. x886 G. B. Brown Schola 
to Cathedr. iv. 171 Mosaics, and gold-enframed enamels. 

t Enframch, v. Obs. Also 6 enfraunch, 7 
infranch. [a. AF. cjtfrauitck-er, f. at- in 4 franc 
free.] = Enfranchise. 

Hence Enfra'nched ppl. a. 

3581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 103 By him we be enfraunched 
from the captivitie and^ thrafdome of the Divell. 3606 
Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. hi. xiii. 149 He has Hiparchus { my en- 
franched Bondman, whom He may at pleasure whip. 1623 
Quarles Argalus <S* P. (1678) 55 The sovereignty of thy 
worth infranches Thy captive beautie. 3633 P. Fletcher 
Purple Isl. ix. xlii. Little caps and shaved head, .infranchcd 
bondmens guise. 

Enfranchisable (enfrantjizab’l, -tjaizab’l), a. 
[f. next + -able.] That admits of being enfran- 
chised ; capable of being enfranchised. 

3880 Muirhead Uipian i. § 25 It being, .competent to en- 
franchise the twenty-five enfranchisable within the lower 
numbers. 

Enfranchise (enfra-ntjiz, -tjbiz), v. Forms : 
6 enfraunclies(e, -ize, 7 -ise, enfranchiz, 6- 
enfranchize ; also 6-7 infranchese, -ise, in- 
fraunchise. [ad. OF. enfrattchiss -, lengthened 
stem of cnfranchir, f. cn (see En- pref. 1 ) + franc 
free ; see Frank a. Cf. Affranchise. 

By Johnson regarded as f. En-^ Franchise, a view of the 
derivation which has influenced the later use. The pro- 
nunciation of enfranchise, affranchise, has from x8th c. fol- 
lowed the same course as that of franchise : Buchanan 
(1766), an orthoepist of no great authority, has (-t/riz) in all 
three words : Perry (1793 1 has (-tffz) ; Sheridan, Walker 
(1790) and the majority of later orthoepists, have (-jfu), but 
(-tpiz) reappears in Knowles (1835) and in Ogilvie (3850', 
and is given as an alternative in many recent Diets.] 

I. To admit to personal freedom. 

1 . To admit to freedom, set free (a slave or serf). 

3531 Elyot Gov. u. vii. (3883) II. 77 Thou in a priuate 

jugement were ouercommen of a poore man but late in- 
fraunchised. 3577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 323/1 He did not 
onclie baptise them, but also infranchised them of all bodilie 
seruitude and bondage. 3636. G. Sandys Paraph. Div . 
Poems 1 Sam. ii. t, Those who served, infranchised. _ xjj6 
Adam Smith W. N. I. in. ii. 393 A villain enfranchised., 
could cultivate it only by means of what the landlord ad- 
vanced to him. 3876 Ouida Moths (x88o) III. 119 The Tsar 
has not enfranchised me. 

fg. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 327 He is both blessed and en- 
franchised from aj travayl. 3695 Tryon Dreams Vis . iii. 
37 [The] beginning of each Christians Regeneration . . 
whereby he Infrancheses himself from the world, a 3754 
W. Hamilton Youngest Grace. (R.), Psyche, infranchts’d 
from all mortal pain. 3888 British Weekly 24 Aug. 273/1 
The soul, .should become mellow and enfranchised. 

fb. To set free from political subjection. Obs. 
c 3600 Norden .Spec. Brit., Comw. (1728) 7 Vntill the 
Britons enfraunchized themselves by a gcnerallreuolte. 3606 
Shaks_. Ant. <5- Cl. 1. i. 23 Take in that Kingdome, and In- 
franchise that. 3648 Milton Obseri\ Art. Peace (1853)555 
To be infranchiz’d with full liberty equaJl to thir Con- 
querours. 

2 . To release from confinement; chiefly fraitsf 
or fg. (Freq. in Shaks.) 

7568 Grafton Chron. 93 If you finally refuse to deliuer 
him, I think e verily the counsayle will enfraunches hym. 
3588^ Shaks. Tit . A. iv. ii. 325 From that wombe where 
you imprisoned were He is infranchised and come to light. 
3598 Dee Enfranchised.] 3626 T. H. tr. Cans sin’s Help 
Crt. 160 Break your fetters, enfranchiz your selfe. 3878 S. 
Cox Sap'. Mundi ix. (ed. 3) sox Liberate and enfranchise 
that which is good. 

*f* b. humorously. To get (a thing) free. 

3682 D* Ur fey Butler's Ghost 36 This. . Fierce Blade from 
peaceful sheath he lugs ; For, putting chape betwixt his 
r eet, He, with much ease, EnfranchiV cl it. 

3 . To release from obligatory payments, legal 
liabilities, etc. To enfranchise a copyhold or lease- 
hold estate : to convert it into freehold. 

1594 Carew H u arte s Exam. Wits xiii. (zsf> H' 5 
house shalbe enfranchised in Israel from all mancr tribute, 
3B18 Cruise Digest III. 107 The lord of a manor enfranch- 
ised a copyhold . . and then deputed the right of common 
with the copyholder he had enfranchised. 
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II. To admit to municipal or political privileges. 
+ 4 . To make ‘free’ of a municipality or cor- 
poration. Const, into. Also fig. Obs . 

1514 Act 5 Hen. VII /,_ c. 6 The crafte and misterye of 
Surgeons enfraunchesid in the Citie of London. x6oz Ful- 
becke Pandects 56 If they were enfraunchised of a hundred 
cities. # a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 53 This was the 
first prize which did enfranchise this Master Spirit into the 
mysteries and affairs of State, a 1655 Vines Lords Supg. 
(1677) 170 He.. must submit to the laws and rules of that 
Corporation he is free of, whether to be enfranchized or 
disfranchized. 

5 . To make (a city or town) ‘ free* by charter; 
to invest (it) with municipal rights. Now chiefly , 
to invest with the right of being represented in 
parliament. 

1564 Haward Eutropius vi. 53 When he cam into Siria he 
enfraunchised- Seleucia. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. iv. § 2 
Verolam-cestre was at this time enfranchised with many 
Immunities. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. {1862) 
212 She added no less than sixty-two burgh members, chiefly 
by enfranchising petty burghs. 

6. To admit to membership in a body politic 
or state ; to admit to political privileges ; to 
naturalize (an alien). Now chiefly , to admit to 
the electoral ‘franchise’ or right of voting for 
members of parliament. 

1683 Brit. Spec. 196 He hath by his Prerogative Power to 
enfranchise an Alien. X7XI Strype Parker an. 1595 (R.), 
He [Dr. Baro] being an alien, ought to have carried himself 
quietly and peaceably in a country where he was so humanely 
harboured and infranchised. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
74 He is said to have enfranchised not only aliens . . but 
slaves. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 2/1 We want . . to 
enfranchise those great masses of the people. . 

b. fig. To naturalize (foreign words ; rarely, 
foreign plants). ? Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 359 Cherry-trees, Peach-trees, . . 
are held foraliens in Italy. Howbeit, some of them now 
are infranchised and taken for free denizens among vs. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. j. ii. § 2. 8 By enfranchising 
strange foreinwords. a 1748 Watts (J.), These words have 
been enfranchised amongst us. 

Enfranchised (enfra-ntjizd, -tjbizd), ppl. a. 
[f. Enfranchise v. + -ed*.] In senses of the 
verb. 

1579-80 North Plutarch 531 (R.) FabiusRullus. .put from 
the senate certain bondmen infranchised. 1598 Chapman 
Iliad 1. 94 Till her enfranchis’d feet Tread Chrysa under. 
1643 Milton Divorce xiii. (1851) 54 The enfranchiz’d life 
and soul of man. a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. 
(1753) I. 49 Where the enfranchis'd soul at ease can play. 
a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 15 Many a mischievous 
enfranchised Sprite Had long since burst his bonds of stone 
or lead. 1884 Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 Enfran- 
chised occupiers of buildings of xol. clear annual value. 

Enfranchisement (enfrcrntjizment). Also 
6-7 in-, [f. as prec. + -ment.] The action of 
enfranchising ; the state or fact of being enfran- 
chised. 

1. Liberation from imprisonment, servitude, or 
political subjection. Also fig. 

*595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 52 My selfe and them, .heartily 
request Th’infranchisement of Arthur. x6oi — Jut. C. in. 
i. 81 Cry out Liberty, Freedome, and Enfranchisement. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. Uses Com. Law vi. 30 An instru- 
ment of manumission, which is an evidence of my en- 
franchisement. 1630 Prynne A nti-A nnin. 147 He hath pro- 
cured an absolute enfranchisement from hell. 1693 Dryden 
Persius Sat. in. (R.), False enfranchisement with ease is 
found. 1848 tr. Mariotti s Italy II. i. 7 The enfranchise- 
ment of Italy formed the text of all their proclamations. 
1830 Mrs. Stowe Uncly Tom’s C. xxviii, He had com- 
menced the legal formalities for his enfranchisement. 1872 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 4 The enfranchisement of the indi- 
vidual from bondage to a collective religious tradition that 
had lost its virtue. 

2 . a. Admission to the ‘ freedom * of a city, 
borough, or corporation, or to the citizenship of 
a state ; admission to political rights, now esp. to 
the electoral franchise, b. The conferring of privi- 
leges (now chiefly the right of parliamentary re- 
presentation) upon a town. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 1. 137 b, Enfranchisement.. the in- 
corporating of a man to bee free of a Company or Body 
Politique. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. viii. 83 His . . 
Maiestie. .would confirme vnto me my Patent of Infran- 
chisement. 1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. it. i. § 3(R.\ 
The amplitude and infranchisernent of humane reason can- 
not be said properly to be impair'd by these limits. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Acts xvi. 37 Paul was a Roman 
by enfranchisment. 1753 Melmoth Cicero ill. xxiv. (R.), 
Certain cities.. of which he is desirous to procure the en- 
franchisement. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 232 The same 
privileges, immunities, and enfranchisements, i860 Seeley 
Led. fc Ess. i. 13 It was not enfranchisement that they 
wanted, it was simply military protection. 

3 . The action of making lands freehold. 

1876 Dicby Real Prop. x. 396 Enfranchisement, .consists 
in the conveyance of the freehold by the lord to his copy- 
hold tenant. 

Enfranchiser. [f. as prec. + -er.] One who 
or that which enfranchises ; in senses of the vb. 

1632 Sherwood, Enfranchiser, off ranch isseur. 1650R. 
Stapylton Strada’s Lazo C. IVarres vn. 80 Boasting him- 
selfe to be the sole Infranchiser of Holland. 1673 Lady’s 
Call. 1. v. 36 He will tell us that the disbelief of God and 
another life, is the great enfranchiser of mankind. 1796 
Month. Mag. II. 778 Timoleon, the enfranchizer of Sicily. 
1880 Muirhead Gains ir. § 56 The estates of [deceased] 
latins belong to their enfranchisers. 


Enfra-nchising', vbl. sb. [f. Ekfeanchise v. 
+ -inc. 1 .] The action of the verb Enfbanchise, 
in its various senses. 

*574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 42b, The Lorde maye make 
manumission and infraunchissinge to his villaine. 1600 
Holland Livy Sjo (R.) The multitude, so augmented by 
the enfranchising of slaves. 1688 Addr.fr. Totness in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2347/1 Your most Gracious Declaration of 
Indulgence, for the enfranchizing of Conscience. 1787 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 92 The enfranchising the port 
of Honfleur at the mouth of the Seine. 

Enfr aught (enfrg’t), a. rare- 1 , [f. En- 1 + 
Fraught.] Laden, charged, filled. Const, with. 

x8 66 J. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti 11. 818 The regal youth, En- 
fraught with envy. .Burnt with a lover’s fires. 

Enfray, obs. form of Affray. 

Enfree, -freedom, -freeze : see E x-prefi 1 
Enfrenzy (enfremzi), v . Also 7 (after Gr. 
analogies) emphrensy. [f. En- 1 + Frenzy.] traits. 
To throw into a frenzy. In quot. absol. 

Hence Enfre’nzied///. a. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Si. Paid s Combat (R.), His tooth like a 
mad dog’s envenomes and emphrensies. 1823 Blachw. Mag. 
XIII. 327 Blanch .. enfrenzied shrieks, a 1845 Barham 
Iiigol. Leg., Jarvis’s IVig., With an enfrenzied grasp. 

Enfrieze, enfringe, enfroward, enfud- 
dle : see En- prefix 1 b, 2, 3. 

+ Enfcrme, v. Obs. Also 7 infume. [ad. F. 
enfume-r L. itfifimare, f. in + fium-us smoke.] 
traits. To expose to the action of smoke, a. To 
give a smoky taste to (wine), b. To dry in smoke, 

c. To make dingy, obscure with smoke, d. To 
blind as with smoke. Hence Enfu*med///. a. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 406 Other [grapes] they suffer to 
be dried in the smoke of smiths forges, wherby they get the 
very tast of infumed wine. 1603 Davies Microcosmos [ 187 6) 
38 (D.) Perturbations. .so enfume them that they cannot see. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts {1673) 21 The brain of an Asse 
steeped in sweet water and infumed in leaves . . easeth the 
falling evill. 1658 Hewyt Serin . 177 (T.), Let them no 
more produce their enfumed titles. 

t Enfxrndying, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. In 4 en- 
fundeyng. [app. f. *enfundy, a. OF. enfondre to 
be benumbed with cold + -ing 1 J Benumbed with 
cold. 

c 1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 75 (Edin. MS.) This malice of 
enfundeyng [other texts ane fundyng] Begouth, for throw 
hys cald lying . . Him fell that hard perplexity. 

Engage (eng?«*d3), sb. [f. next vb. ; cf. It. 
ingaggio.] 

+ 1 . a. Engagement, bargain, b. The state of 
being engaged or entangled ; embarrassment, peril 
(cf. Engage v. 13). Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie hi. xix. (Arb.) 241 Nor that 
it came by purchase or engage. 1626 G. Sandys Ovids 
Met., xiii. 76 Nestor.. implor’d to his ingage Vlysses helpe. 

2 . In Sword- exercise : (the vb. in the imperative 
used subst. : see Engage v. 17). 

1833 Re gut. Instr. Cavalry 1. 142 Come to the * Engage ’. 
1871 Daily Nezvs 14 Jan., Men ..sat down cheerfully in 
their saddles, and brought their swords to the ‘ engage ’. 

Engage (eng^ds), v. Forms : a. (6 en- 
guage, 7 engadgo), 6- engage. &. 6-8 ingage, 
[a. F. engage-r, f. en (see En- 1 ) A gage pledge (see 
Gage, Wage) : cf. the equivalents Pr. engatgar , 
enguatjar , engatjar , It. ingaggiarc. 

The trans and refl. senses (exc. 19) approximately follow 
the senses of Fr. engager ; the intr. senses and the trans. 
sense 19 are of English development.] 

X. To deposit or make over as a pledge. 

+ 1 . trans. To pledge or pawn (movable pro- 
perty) ; to mortgage (lands, houses, etc.). Obs. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxiii. [cix.] 322 His brother 
had before that enguaged the thre forsaid castels for 
florens. 1577 Holinshed Citron. II. 28 Duke Robert, .en- 
gaged a portion of his duchie of Normandie to his youngest 
brother Henrie for a great sum of gold. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. 11. vii. (1588) 280 The Ciuiliansdoe adiudge it theft, 
if one (that Iaieth his goods to pledge) do embesell them 
from the partie to whom they were engaged. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 1. 3 For an armour he would haue ingaged 
vs a bagge ofpearle. 1669 Penn No Cross xviii. § 9 Persons, 
who by their Excess, .have deeply engaged their Estates. 

2 . fig. To pledge, offer as a guarantee (one’s 
life, honour, etc.) ; also, to expose to risk, com- 
promise. rare in mod. use. 

1568 North tr. Gueuard s Diall of Princes (1619) 709, 

I .. admonish the .. Officers, of Princes not to sell, 
chaunge, nor engage their liberties as they doe, etc. 
1599 Daniel Civ . Wares v. The Queene perceiuing in 
what case she stoode. To lose her Minion, or ingage her 
State. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. v. iv. 172 This to be true, I 
do engage my life. 1631 Heywood Maid IVest 11. hi. Wks. 
1874 II. 378 My honour, faith and country are ingag’d. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 477/1 All this we say 
without engaging our Opinion. 1677 Govt. Venice 63 By 
a ridiculous Custom this Admiral, .engages his Life there 
shall be no Tempest that day. 177 6 Gibbon Deck ff F. I. 
xviii. 493 Others had engaged their doubtful fidelity to the 
emperor. 1855 Cdl Wiseman Fabiola 238 But my honour 
is engaged. 

IX. To bind or secure by a pledge, 
f 3 . To make (a person) security for a payment, 
the fulfilment of an undertaking, etc. ; ‘ to render 
liable for a debt to a creditor’ (J.). Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. iil ii. 264 , 1 haue ingag’d my selfe 
to a deere friend, Ingag’d my friend to his meere enemie 


To feede my meanes. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 
hi. hi, Yet detain from us The debt . . We have made you 
stand engaged for. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxii. 117 He 
that Iendeth it. .understandeth those onely for his debtors, 
that are engaged. 

4 . To bind by a contract or formal promise. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 493 Hazarding rather to 

consume, then engage themselves to feminine embrace* 
ments. 1617.H1CRON Wks. II. 332 These vowes were the 
solemne promises, by which he.. ingaged himselfe to God. 
1702 Rowe A mb. Step-Moth. iv. i. 1644 My Father’s 
hate dissolves that Truce to which I stood ingag’d. 1855 
Motley Dutch Rep. v. i. (1866) 659 He declined engaging 
himself not to recall his foreign soldiery. 

b. spec. To bind by a promise of marriage ; to 
betroth. Chiefly pass, and rcfl. (See also 6 c.) 

1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. Wks. 1775 I. 31 Since 
nothing else will do, I am engaged by all the strength of 
vows and honour. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 648 He 
was engaged to a young lady of gentle blood. 1867 Trol- 
lope Chron. Barset I. xxx. 257 What would you think of a 
girl who could engage herself to any man under such cir- 
cumstances ? 

C. In mod. use often in pass, with weaker sense : 
To have promised one’s presence, made an ap- 
pointment, etc., for any purpose of business or 
pleasure. 

1885 L. B. Walford Nan, &c. I. 79 He has asked Nan 
[to dance) before, but she was engaged. Mod. I am en- 
gaged for to-morrow, but could dine with you on Monday. 

5 . [With etymological sense of securing by pay- 
ment of earnest -money : see Gage, Wage.] 

a. To hire, secure the services of (a servant, 
workman, agent, etc.). Also refl. of a servant, 
etc. : To enter into an agreement for service. 

*753 Hanway Travels (1762) I. Introd. 13 A british sub- 
ject who engaged himself as a factor to the russia company. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 24. 169 Balmat was engaged at 
this time as the guide of Mr., etc. 1862 Trollope Orley F. 
xiii. 100 We have engaged the services of Mr. Aram. 1876 
Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. (1882) 325 Thomas Cromwell . . 
was certainly engaged as the commercial agent to one of 
the Venetian merchants. Mod. He has engaged himself to 
an engineer. 

b. To bespeak or secure (something) for one’s 
own or another’s use or possession. 

*795 Southey Lett.fr. Spain (1799) 10 The boxes [in the 
theatre] are engaged by the season. 1820 Moorckoft 7 'rav. 
(1841) I. 199, 1 laid in a considerable quantity of wheat flour 
at Tandi, and engaged carriers and ponies for its transport. 
Mod. I have engaged rooms at. the hotel. This seat is 
engaged. Engage places for us in the coach. 

6. intr. for refl. (in senses 4, 5). a. gen. To 
pledge oneself ; to enter into a covenant or under- 
taking. Const, to with inf. y or subordinate clause ; 

+ rarely into, unto , with sb. as obj. Also, to * war- 
rant’, pledge one’s credit, assert on one’s own re- 
sponsibility that. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph.(td. p, Iitgage , lay to pledge, binde 
himselfe. 1647 Fuller Good Tit. in Worse T. (1841) 127 
How proper the remedy for the malady I engage not. 1649 
Bp. Reynolds Hosea iv. 57 A manifestation of that love in 
some promise or other, ingageing unto assistance. 1650 
Nicholas Papers (1886) 1 . 184 His Lordship, .was toengadge 
it should be repaid in that time [3 yeares], x66x Papers on 
Alter. Prayer Bk. 100 Renouncing the flesh, etc. And in- 
gageing into the Christian belief, 1672 Cave Print . Chr. 
hi. iv. (1673) 335 When Christ promises so much to them 
who engage with him. 1720 Col. Rec. Penns. III. 100 
Our Indians have repeatedly engaged to me that they would 
go no more out to War. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 118 T 9 
The man.. has no other care than to collect interest, to 
estimate securities, and to engage for mortgages. 1787 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 303 The court of London en- 
gaged not to abandon Prussia. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Couq. III. xii. 242 Harold further engaged to give his sister 
in marriage to an unnamed ^Norman noble. 1878 Brown- 
ing Poets Croisic xviii, Croisic, I’ll engage. With Rome 
yields sort for sort, in age for age. 

b. To engage for \ to be answerable for, guar- 
antee ; later , to undertake to perform, to promise. 
Rarely in indirect passive. 

1680 Butler R evt. (1759) II. 70 Some near Friend . . en- 
gaged for his Honesty and good Behaviour. 1708 Swift 
Sacram. Test , How chearfully they engaged for the safety 
of the nation. 1727' A. Hamilton Nezu Acc. E. Ind. II. 
xxxviii. 68 He could not engage for their [Fakires’] Safety 
among his Countrymen. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (x8xx) 
IV. 348 Her wishes, .were gently intimated, and as readily 
engaged for. 1813 Jane Austen Pride <5- Prej. i. 2 It is 
more than I engage for, I assure you. x866 Carlyle 
Ittaug. Addr. 171 That is prettymuch all I can engage for. 

*f c. To betroth oneself (see 4 b.). Obs. rare. 

X722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 9 She will know 
how it is as to that, before she engages. 

d. To agree with a servant, workman, or em- 
ploy^ for hired service. Occas. with indirect pass. 
(Mostly superseded by 5 a.) 

1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 3 °9 Till proper per- 
sons could be engaged with and sent off. 1825 * 1 - Cosnett 
Footman’s Directory 217 Many ladies and gentlemen will 
not engage with any one who does not know town welL 

e. Of a servant, etc. : To take service (with a 
master or employer). Cf. 5 a. 

Mod. Before I engage with another master, I will, etc. 

7 . trans. In wider sense : To bind by moral or 
legal obligation. Const, to with sb. or infi. 

164 . Chas. I Anna. Earles of Bristol fy Dorset p The mu- 
nicipall and fundamental! Lawes of that Nation mgage the 
Subject to . . strictnesse of obedience. 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. xviii. 1 Paraphr. 94, I stand ingaged, most passionately 
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to love, and bless, and magnifie thee. 1672 Grew Anat . 
Plants , Idea Philos. Hist. PL § 8 The present Design 
will ingage us, to an accurate and multifarious Observation 
of Plants. 

fb. To lay under obligations of gratitude; to 
oblige. Const, to (a person), or simply . Obs. 

1626 D'Ewes 5 n Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 322 III. 214 By which 
I assure myselfe further ingaged, then by your most kind 
acknowledgement anye way discharged. 1631 Heywood 
I laid West 11. ill. Wks. 1S74 II. 376 Good gentlemen Ingage 
me so far to you. 1648 Cromwell Lett. 8 Mar. (Carlyle), 

I am engaged to you for all your civilities. 1655-60 Stan- 
ley Hist. Philos. (1701) xoi/x If thou protect him, thou 
wilt preserve our friend and infinitely engage us. 

t C. In pass. : To be ‘ committed 5 to (certain 
opinions). Obs. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. vi. 339 They are desti- 
tute of any satisfactory Evidence, to any person that is not 
strangely and impotently engaged to them. 

8 . To urge, exhort, persuade, induce ; said both 
of persons and of motives, etc. In 18 th c. often 
approaching the sense of Fr. engager 1 to invite 
Now rare. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 280 That all 
may be rather convinced and engaged by argument and 
truth. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 963 O .. example high ! In- 
gaging me to emulate. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. xxii. 66 Her highness .. when I left her, engaged 
me to write to her. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viii. 166 He 
engaged the grand-master of the templars by large presents 
. .to put him in possession of Gisors. 1791 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L. (1793) § 313 The high wages, .did not engage them 
to secure themselves with a sufficient stock of provisions. 
1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 105 He engaged them to de- 
clare in his favour. 1862 Kincton Fredk. II , II. xiii. 171 
Enzio had engaged the Castle.. to surrender, 
f b. with sb. of action as obj. Obs. 

1742 Johnson L. Sydenham , The author which gave 
him most pleasure, and most engaged his imitation. 

9. To gain, win over, as an adherent or helper. 
Cf. 5 a. arch. 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece tn. vii. (1715) 65 Whom Paris 
had engagd to his Party by a large sum of Money. 1741 
Watts Ivtprov. Mind xv. (1801) 14 Engage the God of truth 
on our side. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 r 19 Such 
is the hazard of. .engaging reason against its own deter- 
minations. 1779 — Z. P., Blackmore Wks. III. 174 To en- 
gage poetry in the cause of virtue. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. ii. 372 For the sake of the bribes with which 
the Duan took care to engage him. 

t b. To secure for oneself (help, sympathy, 
approval). Obs. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xm. 3-J5 Alcinous to persuade, To raise 
his wonder, and engage his aid. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(18x1) I, ii. 8 Those whose approbation we wish to engage. 

10. To attach by pleasing qualities ; to attract, 
charm, fascinate. Cf. 14 . Also absol. Now rare ; 
cf. Engaging ppl. a. 

xqxx Addison Sped. No. xo6 r 3 This Humanity and 
Good-nature engages every Body to him. a 1721 Prior (J.'», 
When beauty ceases to engage. 1751 Chesterf. Lett. III. 
eexly. 126 It you engage his heart, you have a fair chance 
for imposing upon his understanding. 1773 Johnson Lett. 
6 Sept. (1788) I. xa6 She engaged me so much that I made 
her a present of Cocker’s arithmetic^ 1784 Cowfer Tiroc. 
147 It books that could engage Their childhood, pleased 
them at a riper age. 18x4 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, i. 
22 Their heart is engaged by the amiable morality [of the 
gospel], ax 876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. ii._ iv. 257 
Cicero engages our affections by the integrity of his public 
conduct. 

III. To cause to be held fast ; to involve, en- 
tangle. 

(The physical sense xi (adopted from Fr.) appears to be 
a development from the sense 4 to put in pledge ’ == 1. Senses 
X2~i6 are chiefly fig. applications of 11, but often influenced 
by the notion of branch II.] 

11. In physical senses. 

n. To entangle, e.g. in a snare or net, in a bog. 
Obs. or arch . 

x6o2 Shaks. Ham. lit. iff. 69 Oh limed soule, that strugling 
to be free, Art more ingag’d. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
(1634) 266 The Barbie fishes, if one of them chance to be 
engaged. 1652 J. Wordsworth tr. Sandoval s Civil IVars 
of Spain 362 The Foot stuck fast, engaged in the mire to 
the very Knees. *697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 625 Thou 
mayst . . beamy Stags in Toils engage. 

Jig. X63X Heywood London's Jus Hon. Wks. 1874 IV. 
271 Upon them stand Two dangerous rocks, your safety to 
ingage. 1638 Ford Fancies v. i, Those ties of nature . . 
How much they do engage. 1671 Milton P. R. in. 347 
That thou may’st know I seek not to engage Thy virtue. 

b. Arch. To fasten, attach. In pass . of a pillar: 
To be let into (a wall), ‘so as to be partly en- 
closed. Sec Engaged 2 . 

1766 Smollett Trav. 04 Twelve columns engaged in the 
wall. *776 G. Semple Building in Water 4 , 1 did not en- 
gage them to the Brace Beams. ^ 1849 Ruskin Scv. Lamps 
iii. § xo. 73 The lowest with its pillars engaged. 1865 
A t/ien.Tirm No. 1947. 230/3 The columns are 4 engaged ’ to 
the square outer piers. 1877 A. B. Edwards Nile xviii.495 
Engaged in the brickwork on either side of the principal 
entrance to tins hall are two stone door-jambs. 

C. A Tech. (intr. for rejl.) of a portion of ma- 
chinery, as a cog-wheel, etc. : To interlock with, 
fit into a corresponding part. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 5/2 Engages with the cylinder 
and locks it for firing. 

12. + a. Irons. To cause (esp. an armed force) 
to penetrate into the interior of a country, into a 
dchle, mountain pass, etc. (so as render with- 
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drawal difficult) ; also rejl. (obs.). b. intr. f To 
enter into a country, etc. (obs.) ; to involve one- 
self in (an intricate path, etc.). 

1645 Cromwell Lett. 9 Apr. (Carlyle), Lest we should 
engage our Body of Horse too far into that enclosed coun- 
try. 1686-7 Burnet Trav. iii. (1750) 166 We engage Jn to 
that Range of Hills that carry the Name of Apennines. 
1693 Mem. Ct. Teckley iv. 55 The hardness of the Season, 
hindered him from engaging himself further into Transyl- 
vania. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes I. 127 Mr. Bayham 
made an abrupt tack larboard, engaging in a labyrinth of 
stables. 

F 13. To entangle, involve, commit, mix up (in 
an undertaking, quarrel, etc.). Const, in, less 
often into, to, with. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), So far had we engaged ourselves, .that 
we listed not to complain. 1625 Bacon Ess. Travel (Arb.) 
523 They will engage him into their owne Quarels. 1635 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 8 When she perceived the peril 
whereto its excess had engaged her. 1662-3 Sir C. Lyttel- 
ton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 29 For I was deeply engaged 
w lh him upon a planting interest. x68o Butler Rent. (1759) 
I. 217 These Follies had such Influence on the Rabble, As 
to engage them in perpetual Squabble, a X714 Burnet 
Own Time (1823) I. 440 Into this the King of Sweden, 
then a child, was engaged: so it was called the triple 
alliance. 1727 Swift To Very* Youtig Lady , To engage 
you, by his insinuations, in misunderstanding with your 
best friends. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) VII. xvn. 
272 He had engaged his city in the Achman league. 

*f*b. intr. for rejl. To entangle, involve, or mix 
oneself up. Const, in, less often among, into. Obs. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispaclit 567 Yet hee will needs 
have mee engage into such questions, a 1667 Cowley 
Obscurity , If we engage into a large Acquaintance . . we 
set open our gates to the Invaders of most of our time. 
X750 Johnson Rambler No. 36. P3 Much earlier than we 
engage among the actions and passions of mankind. 1796 
Morse Amcr. Geog. II. 208 The nation again engaged 
in debt. 

14. trans. To attract and hold fast (attention, 
interest) ; formerly also with personal obj., ‘ to 
hold by the attention’ (J.). Cf. 10 . 

1642 Fuller Holy <$• Proj. St. iv. x. 286 Their Auditours, 
generally as engaged as the Disputants, will succour their 
Champion with partiall relations. 1691-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. IV. 221 Nothing . . fit to stay or ingage a Soul that 
is Capable of Enjoying God. 17x1 Shaftesb. Charge . i. 
(1737) III. 35i^He admires, he contemplates; but is not 
yet ingag’d or interested. 1712 Stef.le Sped. No. 503 f 2 
Her form ..engaged the eyes of the whole congregation in 
an instant. 1773 Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) I- 2, 

I will hope that your attention may be engaged, by 
Truths of the highest importance. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Lije Wilds Pref. 12 Will impress the memory and engage 
the interest. 

15. trans. To provide occupation for, employ 
(a person, his powers, thoughts, efforts, etc.). 
Now nearly always passive. Formerly also, + to 
make use of (an instrument). 

1648 Gage West Ind. xx. (1655) 157^ Beginning now to re- 
pent me of what I was now ingaged in. 1651 Life Father 
Sarpi (1676) 89 It would be necessary to engage a volume 
of praises. 1677 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. (1703) 219 The 
Iron Pin in the Hole of the Beam kept it to its due dis- 
tance from the Center; so that neither hand was ingaged 
to guide it. 1678 Bunyan PUgr . 1. Author’s Apol., Be- 
hold how he ingageth all his Wits. 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) X. 5 Both Armies.. Are in a bloody Fight engag’d. 
17 56 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 31 It [is] a question which 
has engaged better heads and^ pens than mine. 1815 
Scribbleomania 242 Mr. Dibdin is engaged in writing a list 
of the classical library of the Earl of Spencer, a 1847 Mrs. 

S h erwoo d L ady of Manor I V. xxvi. 246 , 1 contrived toseem 
engaged with my guitar. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. App. 

II Many of them are engaged on one subject. 1872 Ray- * 
mono Statist. Mines ff Mining 306 Producing excellent 
milling ore at a handsome profit to the men engaged in it. 

16. intr. for rejl. * To embark in any business’ 
(J.) ; to enter upon or employ oneself in an action. 
Const, in, formerly on, upon, and simply. Cf. 13 b. 

1646 Chas. I Church Goz>t. (1849) 43, 1 will not engage upon 
new questions not necessary for my purpose. 1671 Gumble 
Life Monck , In whatsoever condition ne had engaged, he 
had found or made a great_ Fortune. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 
(1691) 47 The restored Irish . . will be careful how they en- 
gage any more upon a frivolous, impious Undertaking. 
173* Berkeley Serin. Wks. III. 241 Those who at this day 
engage in the. propagation of the gospel. 1749 Chesterf. 
Lett. II. ccvii. 292 He engaged young and distinguished 
himself in business. 1825 Southey Paraguay iv. vi, Not 
desiring to engage Upon the busy world’s contentious 
stage. 1830 R. Knox Bfclards Anat. Introd. 18 He 
had., engaged deeply in the study of languages. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 191 The government engaged m 
war with the United Provinces. . 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 
I. 364 If I had engaged in politics, 1 should have perished 
long ago. 

TV. With reference to combat. [Specialized 
uses of III.] 

17. trans. Of combatants:* To interlock (wea- 
pons). Cf. Fr. engager le fer, to cross swords. 
Also absol., as To engage in tierce , in quart. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 341 The stooping Warriors 
..Engage their clashing Homs. 1833 [See Engaging 
vbl, sb.] i 83 x Waitf. Sabre, Singlestick, etc. 101 A man 
thus armed engages in quarte or tierce. 

18. a. trans. To bring (troops) into conflict 
with the enemy, b. To engage a combat (rare ; 
after Fr. engager le combat), c. intr. for rejl. : To 
enter into combat (with) ; nlso^fc - . 

n. xB68 U. Edwards Ralegh I. ff. 30 [They] could scarcely 
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have reached the camp before they found themselves en- 
gaged with the enemy. Mod. He had taken care not to 
engage the whole of his troops. 

b. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. w v. (1S66) 748 The ^ mortal 
combat between the Inquisition and the Reformation was 
already fully engaged. Ibid. vi. i. 770 The fierce combat 
had already been engaged in the darkness. 

C. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb . 11.48 The earl of Holland 
was sent with a body of three thousand horse.. to meet it 
[a party of the Scots army] and engage with it. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg. 1. 50a East and West ingage, And at 
their Frontiers meet. Ibid, nu 418 Ev’n the fearful Stag 
dares for his Hind engage. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (17B6) II. 239 On the outside is Fairfax him- 
self on his chestnut horte, men engaging at a distance. 1783 
Crabbe Village 1. Wks. 1834 II. 81 That hoary swain, 
whose age Can with no cares except its own engage. 1823 
Southey Hist. Pcniiis. Warl. 102 The mob. .did not ven- 
ture to engage against musketry and cannon with their 
knives. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 59 One day 
he met a man muffled in a cloak, who engaged with him . . 
and stabbed him. 

19. trails. ( = ‘to engage with’: see iS.) To 
attack, enter into a combat with (an army, a 
ship) ; also (now rarely) jig. 

1698-9 Ludlow Mem. I. 47 We lost.. a favourable op- 
portunity of engaging the enemy. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I, 365 Tarquin . . engaged the Romans, and was de- 
feated. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 556 These monsters, Critics ! 
with your darts engage. 1709 Lottd. Gaz. No. 4547/2 He. . 
was obliged to engage her to Leeward. 1748 Anson Voy. 
11. xi. 252 We had not been inattentive to the means of en- 
gaging her to advantage. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859)1. 
549, I have engaged the abuses of the tobacco trade on a 
more general scale. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 68 On 
‘ the right bank of the river they were engaged by the Earls 
Edwin and Morcar. 

II Engagea'nts, sb. pi. Obs. * Also 7 en-, 
songageant(e)s. [Fr.] (See quof. 1694 .) 

1690 Songs Costume (1849) 188 About her sleeves are en- 
gageants. 1694 Lady's Did., JEngageants are double 
ruffles that fall over the wrists. 1695 Motteux St. Olon's 
Morocco 94 Sleeves of these Vests, .would be much like our 
Womens Engageantes. 1748 Earthq. Peru iii. 257 They 
are sometimes open like long engageants, worn also in the 
days of King Henry V. 

Engaged (eng£i-d 3 d), ppl. a. [f. Engage v. 
+ -edF] 

1, In various senses of the verb. a. + Entangled, 
b. f Obliged, attached by gratitude. C. Locked 
in fight, d. That is under a promise to marry ; 
betrothed. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 137 The sands .. with a lingring 
cruelty swallowed the ingaged. 1665 Walton Life Hooker 

1. 99 Not as an engaged person, but indifferently. 3673 
Vain Insol. Rome 12 Your engaged weU ^vishing Friend 
and Servant. 1692 Locke Toleration in. iff, This. .is. .like 
an engaged Enemy, to vent one’s Spleen upon a Party. 
1710 De Foe Crusoe (1858) 219 Never man had a more 
faithful, loving, sincere servant than Friday was to me . . 
perfectly obliged and engaged. x8.. Dickens Edwin 
Drood iii, It is so absurd to be an engaged orphan. Mod. 
At a certain party last week, there were six engaged 
couples. 

2. a. Arch. Engaged column , one partly let 
into a wall in the rear. Engaged toiver (see 
quot.). b. Mcch. Engaged wheels, wheels in gear 
with each other. The driver is the engaging 
wheel, and the follower is the wheel engaged. 

1847 Engl. Ecctesiology 154 Of the quadrangular tower 
there are two varieties: the one where it is engaged, i. e. 
has the aisles flush with its western face. 1867 A. Barry 
Sir C. Barry ff. 51 Engaged columns — colonnades walled 
up._ 1880 C. T. Newton Ess. Archxol. Iii. 83 A Doric 
peristyle with engaged columns. 1882 Athenaeum No. 
2859. 212 The later pillars of the nave ..are accompanied 
by eight engaged shafts. 1886 Ibid. 21 Aug. 248/1 The 
church at Acton possesses what is called an engaged tower. 

Hence fEnga-ffedly adv. Obs., in an engaged or 
interested manner ; with the feeling of a partisan. 

i6s$ Whitlock Zootomia 233 .(T.) Engaged ly biassed to 
one side or the other. 

t Enga-gedness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being engaged, occupied, 
or interested ; devotion to a purpose. 

1668-83 Owen Expos. Hebrnvs III. 36 Intenseness and 
engagedness of heart and soul. X742 Mrs. Edwards in 
Jon. Edwards' Wks. (1834) I. Introd. 105/2, I felt a great 
earnestness of soul and engagedness in seeking God for the 
town. 1763 Wjieelock Serin. 33 June (1767) 5 The en- 
gagedness of their hearts for the good of others. 

fEngagee (eng^d^r), sb. Obs. [ad. Fr. 
engage: sec Engage v. and -ee.] One who is 
engaged or hired for sendee. 

1808 Pike Sources Missies. 11. 123 A Canoe manned with 

three engagecs of Mr. . 1817 Ann. Reg., Ckrvn. 551 

One of our engagees informed us that he had seen them. 

Engagement (cngci^ment). Also 7-8 in-, 
[f. as prec. + -ment.] 

I. The action of engaging ; the state, condition, 
or fact of being engaged. 

f 1. The pledging or mortgaging (of property) ; 
a mortgage, 1 encumbrance \ Obs. 

1630 Bratiiwait Eng. Gentlexv. (1641) 351 And preserved 
his patrimony from ingagement. 1656 if. Philipps Purtk. 
Patt. (1676) 58 An House or Land . . free from all ingage- 
ments. 

2. A formal promise, agreement, undertaking, 
covenant. 

In 17th c. applied spec, to various political compacts, esf. 
to the secret treaty negotiated at Carisbrooke in 1647 
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between Charles I and commissioners representin^the Scot- 
tish government. See Engager 2. 

1624-47 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. <1660) 24 He had my in- 
gagement to preach the Sunday following. 1646 E. F[isher] 
Mod. Divinity 22 The parties that were bound, are freed 
and released from their ingagements. 1651 N. Riding Rec . 
V. 96 The engagement was in theis words : — ' I doe declare,* 
etc. 1662 D. Dickson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxvi, 
This Psalm is a threefold engagement of the Psalmist unto 
thanksgiving unto God. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 
209 Such is your Will, and such seem to be your Ingage- 
ments. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 57 The engagement 
and pact of society, which generally goes by the name of 
the constitution. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xvii. 178 An 
engagement was drawn up., and brought to me with the 
signatures of all the company. 

b. An ‘appointment’ made with another person 
for any purpose of business, festivity, etc. 

1806-7 J* Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. iii, 
Starting for a long ride on a dinner engagement. 1831 
Disraeli Yng. Duke 11. iii. (L.\ We damsels shall soon be 
obliged to carry a book to enrol our engagements .. if this 
system of reversionary dancing be any longer encouraged. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. r. § 24. 170, I . . would have spent the 
night there were it not for my engagement with the Guide 
Chef. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 122 If you have no 
engagement, suppose that you sit down and tell me what 
passed. x886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. '328/1 On the following 
morning he [a racehorse] was found to be. .incapable of 
fulfilling an engagement. 

C. Comm, in pi. Promises to pay; pecuniary 
liabilities. In phrase, To meet one's engagements. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 215 They were consequently 
unable to meet their own engagements. Mod. We regret 
to inform you that Mr. A. B. is unable to meet his engage- 
ments. 

d. The fact of being engaged to be married ; 
betrothal. Also attrib . 

[1742 Fielding Jos. Andrews (L.\ She knew her engage- 
ments to Horatio.] 1859 Dickens Lett . (1880) II. 86 Much 
excited and pleased by vour account of your daughter's en- 
gagement. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. 10 She [Sarah] held 
her engagement to him at an end. 1884 Q. Victoria More 
Leaves 103 Our blessed Engagement Day l A dear and 
sacred day. 

3. The fact of being engaged by an employer ; 
an ‘appointment’, salaried post. 

1884 Mrs. Kendal in Daily News 24 Sept. 6/1 He had 
decided to go on the stage, and all that he wanted was an 
engagement. Mod. Immediately after his engagement as 
secretary. He has obtained a lucrative engagement. 

f 4. Moral or legal obligation ; a tie of duty or 
gratitude. Obs. 

1627 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence v. ii. Since my engage- 
ments are so great that all My best endeavours to appear 
your creature Can but proclaim my wants. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 416 There is no engagement from 
God upon any of his people, to run themselves into suffer- 
ings wilfully. 1726 Col. Rec. Penttsylv. III. 257 He is 
known to lie under deep Engagements to that Party. 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams 294 Engagement and inclination 
equally led me to pass a considerable part of every day in 
this agreeable society. 

f b. Attachment, prepossession, bias. Cf. En- 
gage v. 7 c, 10 . Obs. rare. 

1689 Burnet Tracts I. 77 The ingagement that People 
have to their native Homes appears signally here- _ 1708 
Swift Sentiment Ch. Eng ; Man , Impartially and without 
engagement . . to examine their actions. 

+ 5. The fact of being entangled; involved or 
entangled condition. Obs. 

* 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. (1851) 325 From which mortall 
ingagement wee shall never be free. 1648 Gage West. Itid. 
xx. (1655) 158 Who had been the cause of their ingagement 
in that great danger. 1648 Symmons Find. Chas. I 335, I 
thought it to be a matter of so great ingagement. 

6 . The fact of being engaged in any occupation ; 
a piece of business requiring attention. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci.xiv. 8o_By the most close medita- 
tion and engagement of your minds, a 1700 Rogers (J;h 
Play, either by our too constant Qr too long engagement in 
it becomes like an employment or profession. 1781 Cowper 
“ Retirement 513 From all his wearisome engagements freed. 

7. Swordsmanship. The action of crossing swords. 
See Engage i 7 . 

xB8x Waite Sabre, Singlestick , etc. 19 On crossing 
swords, which should be about nine inches apart, when it 
is called an equal engagement, press your blade, etc. 

8 . The state of being engaged in fight ; a battle, 
conflict, encounter; also formerly, a single combat. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. 11. xv. (1675) 144 He will never 
despair of victory in an ingagement, where he may justly 
hope to have God for his Second. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Ded., Your supposed death in that engagement was so 
generally lamented through the nation. X7 10 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4685/2 We daily expect to hear of an Engagement be- 
tween the Swedish and Danish Fleets in the Baltick. 1862 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. ix. 180 It was the first engage- 
ment in which they were confronted with the future enemies 
of their nation. 

+ 11. 9. concr. in active sense: That which 

engages or induces to a course of action ; an in- 
ducement, motive. Cf. Engage v. 8 . Obs. 

1642 Milton Arg. cone. Militia 12 What stronger in- 
gagement can there be. .to encourage men in any desperate 
designe ? 1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 95 The great ex- 
pressions of his Love in Dyingfor us are mighty Engage- 
ments to Obey and imitate him. X69X-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. IV. 173 The great Motives and Ingagements to 
Obedience. 

Engager (eng^’dgai). [f. Engage v. + -er.] 

1. a. One who enters into ‘an engagement or 
agreement ; + a surety, guarantor, b. One who [ 


engages in an enterprise or occupation, c. One 
who engages the service of another ; an employer. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learn % X25 (L.) Rash motions 
have lost noble enterprises and their engagers. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon., n. 203 That [the Italian Opera] might be per- 
formed with all decency . . several sufficient Citizens were 
engagers. 1865 Reader No. 143. 342/2 Such pastimes . . 
the engager in them. 

+ 2. spec. One of those who signed or approved 
of the ‘Engagement’ of 1647 ; see Engagement 2. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

X650 Donne Junr. in Donne's Lett. {1651) Ded., What of 
them that were both Covenanters and Engagers too. 1650 
Ld. Cassilis in Nicholas Papers (1886) 188 The. confluence 
of Malignants and Engagers about him [Chas. II] in the 
Army. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (zSo6) IV. lx. 521 An army 
which admitted any engagers or malignants among them. 
Engaging* (eng^i -dgiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Engage, in various 
senses. Also attrib. , as in engaging guard (Mil.). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 10/1 The engaging 
the Parliament in the war. 1680 Burnet Rochester nx 
The ingaging into much Passion. 1803 Capt. Bissell in 
Naval Citron. XI. 241 This kind of engaging lasted more 
than an hour. 1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 138 Forming 
quickly his * Engaging Guard ’ to any point required. Ibid . 

I. 147 Engaging . . the action of joining the swoid of an 
opponent, either previous to his, or your own attack. 

Engaging (eng^'d^ii)'), ppl. a. [f. Engage v. 
+ -ING 2 .J That engages, in various senses. 

1. fa. Obliging {obs.). fb. Absorbing, inter- 
esting {obs.). c. Winning, attractive. 

1673 Vain Insol. Rome xx, I have not forgot your en- 
gaging Charity. 1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. Ixi, 
These ingaging Virtues are the Tyes, That more oblige, 
than Arts, or Amorous Eyes. 17x3 Berkeley Ess. in 
Guardian vi. Wks. III. 163 Virtue has in herself the most 
engaging charms. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit. 104 The 
walk on the old ramparts presents several most engaging 
views. 1833 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) I. ix. 405 
She .. has always the same engaging manner. 18^8 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 250 His countenance was eminently 
handsome and engaging. 

2. That makes an engagement or gives a pledge, 

1883 Glasgow Week. Her. 8 Sept. 3/2 The father of the 

infant baptised used to be addressed [in the Scotch bap- 
tismal service] as * the engaging parent'. 

3. Mech. Engaging and disengaging machinery : 
that in which one part is alternately united to, or 
separated from, another part, as occasion may 
require. (Nicholson.) 

Engagingly (eng?(*d3igli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly.] In an engaging manner. 

1. So as to involve a pledge ; cf. prec. 2 . 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 124 Were it [baptism] performed 
more solemnly, particularly, and engagingly. 

2. Attractively, charmingly, winningly. 

1694 Pindaric Ode loSancroft, How his Rays Engagingly 
Surprize! 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 104^ One more 
learned . . could not write as you do . . so very ingagingly. 
1805 S. & Ht. Lee Canterb. T. V. 345 Too engagingly 
peremptory, to admit of any denial from him. 1812 L. 
Hunt in Exam. 4 May 275/1 [He] is. .engagingly tolerant. 

+ Enga-gingness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality ot being engaging or fascinating; 
attractiveness, seductiveness. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 313 The engagingness 
of mischief. 

+ Eng ai’gne. Obs. [a. OF. engaigne decep- 
tion (cfV It. ingannare to deceive), also indignation, 
resentment.] Resentment. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xviii. 508 (Edinb. MS.) He had at 
hym rycht gret engaigne [ed. Skeat disdeyne], 

+ EngaTared, pplc. Obs. rare— 1 . Also?en- 
golerid. [perh. f. En- 1 +galar£ Gallery.] ? Fur- 
nished with galleries. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 460 A palace .. En- 
gdlerid [ed. 1568 Engalared] goodly with hallis and bowris. 

Engall, -gallant, -gammon, -gaol, -garb, 
-garble, -garboil : see En- pref. 1 1 a, 1 b, 3. 1 

Engarland (engauland), V. Also 7 engyr- 
land, ingarland. [f. En -pref. 1 + Garland ; 
cf. Fr. enguirlander. ] 

1. trans. To put a garland upon ; to wreathe 
with. Also with flowers, etc. as subj. Also/%. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 60 Laurels . . to engar- 
land our Poets heads. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. ir. i, 
Powers ..Whose milde aspect engyrland Poesje. a 1631 
Drayton Leg. Piers Gaveston (1748) 205 With funeral 
wreaths ingarlanding his brows. 1830 Tennyson Arab. 
Nts. xiv, [A cloth of gold] Engarlanded and diaper'd 
With inwrought flowers. 1853 F. W. Newman tr. Odes 
Horace no To tempt the little gods, whom myrtle Frail 
and rosemary engarlands. 

2. To surround, as with a garland. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. v. You rotten-throated slaves Engar- 
landed with coney-catching Knaves. 18x4 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 147 That part of the cornice, where no rim En- 
garlands its steep fall. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek 6- F. 91 
Snowy heights form a water-shed for the low-lying fertility 
which engarlands their base. 

Hence Enga*rlanded ppl. a. 

1858 W. Johnson lonica 82 A sister’s engarlanded brows. 
Engarment : see En- pref. 1 a. 

+ Enga'rrison, v. Obs. Also 7 ingarrison. 

[f. En- * 4- Garrison.] a. trans . To serve as a 
garrison in. b. To protect by a garrison, c. 


EE-GENTDEE. 

To station as a garrison; pass. only. d. reft. 
To establish (oneself) in, as in a garrison or 
fortification ; to entrench (oneself). 

16x2-15 Bp* Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xxxii. They that 
would hold fair correspondence with the citizens, where 
they were engarrisoned. 1640 Howell Dodo nas Gr. 9 
Neptune., with a flying gard of brave winged Coursers 
doth engarrison her. 1641 Heylin Help to Hist. (1671) 270 
‘ There lay engarrison’d the Captain of the Crispinian Horse- 
men. x668 W. Charlton Ephes. 6* Cimrn . Matrons 46 
Think it below their Courage to engarrison that Fort. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War 27 The giant had .. ingarrisoned 
himself in the town of Mansoul. 1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 
397, I will not. .engarrison myself within crowds of People. 
a 1736 South Serin. IX. v. (R.), He has engam’son'd himself 
in a strong hold. 1775 Adair Avter. Indians 314 In the 
various nations where they ingarrisoned themselves. 1853 
Stocqueler Mil. Encycl., Engarrison , to protect any place 
by a garrison. 

Engastration (engrestr^-Jhn). rare. [f. Gr. 
h in + yaoT{c)p- stem of yaarrjp belly + -ation.] 
The action of stuffing one fowl inside another. 

18x4 Sch. Gd. Living 87 Engastration of stuffed pies, one 
bird within another . . The passion for engastration seems 
to have had its admirers in all ages. 

+ Enga'striloque* Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as next 
+ L. -toquus speaking.] = next. 

1720 Hutchinsen Witcher, i. 11 Such People are call’d 
Engastriloques, or Ventriloquists. 

t Enga’strimyth. Obs. Also 6 engastro- 
mith, 1 ( erron . in Diets, -mi eh, -imuoh). [ad. 
Fr. engastrimythe, ad. Gr. iyyaaTptpvOos, {. iv in + 
7 aarpi, dat. of yaoTpp belly + pv8os speech.] One 
who appears to speak in the belly, a ventriloquist. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias i. ii. Deceipt (1605-7) 1 . 309 AH 
incenst, the pale Engastromith. .Speakesinhis womfce. 1623 
Cockeram, Engastromich, one possessed, which seemes to 
speak in his belly. 1656 Blount Glossogr., EngastrL 
vntchcs (engastrimuchb, were those, that being possessed, 
seemed to speak out of their belly. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
iv. lviii. (1737) 238 The first, were call'd Engastrimythes. 

Hence + Enffastrimytliian a., that practises 
ventriloquism ; Ensfastrimythic a., pertaining 
to, of the nature of ventriloquism. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxv, The Engastrimythian 
Prophetess. 1849 S. R. Maitland Illustr. <5- Enquiries 
Relating to Mesmerism I. 58, I cannot help saying that 
there seems to me to be something engastrimythic in this 
case. 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) 125 Upon 
this, she abandoned her engastrimythic whisperings, and 
uttered aloud cry of alarm and distress. 

Engaze: see En- pref. 1 3 . 

Enge, obs. f. Ing(e meadow. 

+ Eng ea*l, v. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 engeyle. 
[ad. OF. eitgiel-er , engcl-er , f. en - (see En- 1 ) + 
geler to freeze : cf. Congeal.] trans. To freeze. 

14. . MS. Cantab. Ff. i. 6, f. ir (Halliw.) Stones engeyled 
falleth doune arow, Whenne that hit hayleth. 

Engel, obs. form of Angel. 

Engem (end 3 e*m), v. rare. Also 9 ingera. 
[f. En- 1 * Gem.] trans. To set with, or as with, 
gems ; to bejewel. 

£•1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (17x1) 6/2 When 
clouds engemm’d shew azure, green, and red. 1803-40 J. 
C. Mangan Poems (1859) 98 A ring, ingemmed with a 
chrysolite. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 262, 1 pray thee, 
living topaz ! that ingemm'st This precious jewel, let me 
hear thy name. 

+ Enge'nder, sb. Obs. Also 6 ingender, [a. 
OF. engendre, n. of action f. engendrer: see next.] 
The action of engendering or begetting; concr. 
that which is engendered ; ’ offspring, produce. 

a 1528 Skelton Vox Populi 365 Withe comons and comon 
ingenders. 1556 J. Heywood Spider ff F. xxix. ij To know 
his grandam butterfiise estate, With all vncles and auntes, 
of their engender. 1647 Crashaw Poems 129 From th' 
rising son, obtaining by just suit, A spring’s ingender, and 
an autumn's fruiL 

Engender (endse-ndai). Also 4-5 engendre, 
5-7 ingender, [a. F. engendrer, corresp. to Pr. 
engenrar , It. ingenerare ingenerdre, f. in + 
generdre to beget, Generate, f. genus , gener-is , 
breed, race.] 

1. trans. Of the male parent : To beget. Const. 
on, of. Now only rhetorical or fig. 

C1325.ZS. E.Allit. P. B. 272 En-gendered on hem Ieauntez 
with her Iapez ille. CX386 Chaucer Merck. T. 28 Than 
schuld he take a 3’ong wit and a fair, On which he might 
engendre him an hair. V1400 Maundev. xxi. 223 Of his 
Sone Chuse, was engendred Nembrother the Geaunt. 1475 
Caxton Jason 77 The one espoused that other and engen- 
dryd on her a daughter. 1513 Douglas rEnels x. Prol. 42 
The Fader. .His only Son engendris evirmoir. 1568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 625 The sayde Richarde was espoused to 
Lady Alice., of which woman he engendered Richard, 
John and George. 1651 Hobbes LeviatJi. iii. xxxvii. 233 
When a man . . engenders his like . . it is no Miracle. * 79 ^ 
Jeffrey in Ld. Cockbum Life J. (1853) II. xiii, I haue to 
seek out some angelic partner, and engender a dozen or 
two of children. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Melaph. xxxix. 
(1870) II. 394 The offspring of experience engendered upon 
custom. 

+ 2. Of the female parent : To conceive, bear. 
1340-70 Alex. 6- Dirtd. 587 Je were alle . . bred of>at modur 
pat . . storms engendre^. ? « 1400 Marie A rth. 612 Sexty 
geauntes be-fore engenderide with fendez. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, iv. xx, Seven doughters . . she had well en- 
gendred. i6ox Shaks. Jul. C. v. iii. 71 O Error soone con- 
ceyu'd, Thou..kil’st the Mother that engendred thee. 1683 



ENGENDERED. 

Brit, Spec. 57 The Father and Mother, and simplv those 
that beget and ingender do, .rule over all their Children. 

3. Of both parents, also vaguely of ancestors, 
and transf of countries, situations, conditions, etc.: 
To produce, give existence to (living beings). In 
passive, to be produced, begotten (Const, between , 
of) ; to be descended. 

1393 Laxgl. P. PI. C xr. 215 A rybaud J>ei engendrede * 
and a gome vnryghtful. 1480 Caxto.v Descr.Irel. (1520)2/2 
Men of relygyon eet barnacles upon fastynge dayes bycause 
they ben not engendred with flesshe. *549 Compl. Scot. 
Ep. Q. Mary' 2 Ulustir princes, engendrit of magnamme 
genoligie. *577 B. Googe Hercsbaclts Husb. in. (1586) 
125 b, Of the shee Asse and the Horse, is engendred the 
shee moile. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert . Relig . 1. 232 For 
what hath man deserved, why his parents should ingender 
him such, or such? 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1778) 
I. in. 202 Elevated at some distance from the odious 
reptiles ingendered in the putrid waters. 1814 Cary Dante s 
Inf. in, 07 The human kind, the place, the time, and seed, 
That die! engender them and give them birth. 1830 Lyell 
Princ. Geol. (1875) I. l. it. 16 [Anaximander has been al- 
leged to have taught that] the first imperfect and short- 
lived creatures had been engendered in slime. 
f4. absol. To copulate, have sexual intercourse. 
Said of both sexes. Const, with. Also fig. Obs. 

ci 400 Destr. Troy 7959 Luff ingendreth with ioye, as in 
a tust sawle. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scolies 213 Thei 
ingendered with spmtes, & brought furth 1. Giauntes. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Husb, in. (1586) 127 Camel . . en- 
gendreth. .backward, as the Elephantes. 1599 Massinger. 
etc. Old Law in. ii, His goodness has gone backward, ana 
engendered With his old sins again. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
7g4 And in embraces forcible and foule Ingendring with me. 
1774 Gqldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776)111. 174 With the wild boar 
. . they are never known to engender. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Entoinol. (1828) III. xxviii. 25 That Insecta engender only 
once in the course of their lives. 

\\ traits. Misused for: To couple. 

1791 Paine Rights M.(<t<\. 4) 80 By engendering the church 
with the state. 

5. traits . t a. To produce by natural processes, 
develop, generate (plants, minerals, material sub- 
stances) (obs.). b. To give rise to, produce (a 
state of things, a disease, force, quality, feeling, 
etc.), f C. To contract (a disorder). Obs. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 4 Of which vertue engendred is the 
flour. C1430 Lydg ; Chorle <$• Byrde (i8t8) 12 Ther is a 
stone, which callid is a Jagounce Of olde engendrid within 
myn entraylle. 1553 Eden Treat. Nerve Ind. (Arb.) 6 Golde 
. . is engendred alrpost in al regions neare vnto the sEqtti- 
noctial line. 1563 T. Gale Antid. n. 51 It doeth ingender 
fleshc on the bones that are bare. 1570-6 Lambarde Per - 
atttb. Kent (1826) 26 r Those brookes . . doe ingendre the 
river Stowre. 1653 Culpepper Eng. Physic . 144 To. .dense 
the Kidnies from Gravel or Stones ingendered in them. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xiii. 202 The ground and soil 
of this Mountain.. neither ingenders, nor brings forth any 
fruit, pass, nor grain. # 1775 Adair Amcr. Ind. 237 Others 
resemble the onyx, being engendered of black and thick 
humours. 

b. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 1141 Lust and lykyng, that es 
fiesshejy Engendres the syn of lychery. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Alch. in Ashm. (1652)64 Darknes with hardnes ingendred 
shall be. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 47 To plucke out 
all the olde euyll customes that by synne be engendred in 
vs. 1628 T. SrENCER£<7£7V£i24 These similitudes, .ipgender 
truth. 1646 Recorde, etc. Gr.Artes 167 The quotient will 
shew you the number that engendreth the Progression. 
1692 Drydes St. Eureniont's Ess. 296 Immoderate Study 
engenders a grossness in the Mind. 175* Hume Pol. Disc. 
vii. 218 Taxes, .when carried too far, destroy industry, by 
engendring despair. # 1841 Catlin N. Amcr. Ind. (1844) II. 
xlviii. jxx This stupid and useless fashion .. has most un- 
fortunately been engendered on these ignorant people. 1B63 
Tyndall Heat i. § 10 The heat engendered byjhe friction. 

c. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxxviii. 575 They 
answered howc the kyng of longe tyme had engendred 
the same malady. 163* Lithgow Trav . v. 192 When Ita- 
lians. .eate any quantity thereof, they presently fall into the 
bloudy fluse, or else ingender some other pestilentious fever. 

+ 6 . intr. a. Of living things : To breed, mul- 
tiply. b. Of inorganic substances : To form, ori- 
ginate, be produced, c. Of maladies, etc.: To 
originate, develop. Also fig. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Pro/. 421 He knew the cause of every 
maladye.. And where thei engendrid. c 1420 Pallad. on 
Husb. 1. 308 For causes pestilent Engendring there, and 
wormes violent. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccviit. 710 
Thus ther engendred hatred dayly bytwene Fraunce and 
Flaundcrs. 1567 M ablet Gr. Forest 5 b, The Cristall . .en- 
gendreth not so much of the waters eoldenesse. 157B Lyte 
Dodoens 1. Ixx. 104 Fleas will not come nor ingender where 
il [Flcabanc] is layed. <m6i8 Halfigh Instruct. Sonne ix. 
(1651) 24 As the worm that engendcreth in the Kernel of 
the Nut. 2651 Howell Venice 195 An illfavourd black 
cloud began to engender against her in the Levant. 1653 
Ct’LBLJTF.R Eng. Physic. 62 To cause the stone not to in- 
gender. a 171x3 Dhyden (J.), Thick clouds are spread, and 
storms engender there. 1726 Lr.osi Alberti's Archil . I. 
44 a, Damp that may happen to engender or gather tinder 
ground. 1785 tr. Beck/ord" s Vathek (1868I 53 Bats will en- 
gender in thy belly. 1865 Draper Intel / . Devel. Europe xx. 
471 In Italy., a dismal disbelief was silently engendering. 

Engendered (end 3 C'n(l;vid) f ///.fl. [f. ns prec. 
+ -ED.J Begotten or produced; (of a disease) 
arising within the body, non-contagious. 

*633 G. Herbert Ttntple, Providence xiv, Nothing In* 
gemlpd doth prevent his meat. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 
60 Diseases engendered are.. leprosy, hectic, epilepsy, etc. 

Engenderer (cnd^emdarai). Also 6-7 en- 
Kcndror, ingenderer. [f. Engender t*. + -ER.] 
One who or that which engenders. 
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1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 152 The mothers are 
called genii rices, that is engenderers. 1587 Golding De 
Momay v. 59 One is an ingenderer and another is ingen- 
dred, among men, a father and a sonne. 1596 Bp. An- 
drewes Senn. II. 94 These [the prophets] also he strove to 
forget, and as ingenderers of melancholy to remove them 
far away. 1625 Hart Anat. Or. i.v. 45 Ease and idlenesse, 
the engendrers of all manner of crudities. 1636 Davenant 
Witts in Dodsley (1780) VIII. 481 Thou dull ingenderer; 
Male rather in the back than in the brain. 1852 Tait's 
Mag. XIX. 53 Still more disgusting engenderers of filth. 

Enge'ndering’, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Engender, in various senses. 

C2450 Merlin v. -8r The recorde of the engenderinge of 
the childe. 1580 Twyne (title) Shorte and pithie Discourse 
concerning the engendering .. of all Earthquakes. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 412 Not only the mere en- 
gendring of the young, but the . . methods of providing for 
them, are all foreknown. 

Engendering (endge-ndsriq), ppl . a. [f. as 
prec. + - 1 NG.-J That engenders. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 267 The excesse, or lack 
of engendringseed. a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 175 Though 
ingendring force from whence they came Be strong enough. 
1646 J. Benbrigge Vsura Acc. Introd. 3 Anatomizing the 
engendring wombe of his sinfulnesse against God. 1826 
Scott Woodst. ii, A hunch of engendering adders. 

Enge*nderment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] The 
action of engendering ; procreation. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1, 129/1 The engenderment of 
new individuals. 

Engendrnre (endjcndriiu). arch . Also 5 
engenderure. [a. OF. engendreure (= Pr. en- 
genradura ), f. engeitdrer : see Engender v.] 

f 1 . The action of engendering, a. Generation, 
procreation, b. Copulation. Obs. 

CX315 Shoreham 139 Folye hyt hys to meche to thynche 
Of the engendrnre .. Of Fader and Sone. C1386 Chaucer 
Pens. T. T 301 Whan he useth his wyf withoute soverayn 
desir of engendrure. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 51 Be 
kyndly engenderure To joyen in the lykenesse of ther 
nature. 1555 Fardle Facions 1. ii. 31 Those [beastes] . . en- 
creased by mutuall engendrure, the varietie, and nombre. 

2 . Parentage, descent, origin. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. vii. 219 Go to Genesis J> e Ieaunt 
engendrure J 1377 engendroure] of vs alle. c 1475 Partenay 
5750 Off Tristram-is line was hys engendrure. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 380/4 Fortune onely of engendrure and happe 
doth al. 1884 Sala in Illust. Loud. Nervs 16 Feb. 147 It is 
singular that so many prominent members of the Times 
staff should have been of West Indian engendrure. 

Engendure (end.^e-ndiui). arch. Also 5 
inngendure. [Bad form of prec.] = prec. lit. 
a n&Jig. 

^ ? <11400 Mortc Arth. 3744 0fsicheaengendurefullelittylle 
joye happyns. c 1450 Merlin i. 18 My moder. .natht know- 
eth of that thow puttest on hir in thy Inngendure. a 1454 
Occleve MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. f. 259 (Halliwell) Leefulle 
luste is necessarie, Withouten that may be non engendure. 
1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 135 Crown-office Row (place of my 
kindly engendure). 1864 Lowell Biglow P . Poet. Wks. 
(1879) 247 Knowledge of the . . engendure and affinities of 
our noble language. 

Engeny, var. of Ingeny, Obs. 

Engerminate : see En- profit 3. 

Enghle : see Ingle sb. and v. 

Engild (engi-ld), v. [f. En- 1 + Gild vi] traits. 
To gild ; also_/ 7 ^. to brighten with golden light. 

c 1400 Apol. Lott. 85 Trees poKst of forgars, 8c engilt, & 
siluerid. 1590 Shahs. Mids. N. in. ii. 187 Faire Helena; 
who more engilds the night. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 206 
His [Eridanus'] twain horns Engilt on bull-like face. 

Engine (e'nd^in), sb. Forms : a. 4-7 engin, 
4-8 engyn(e, 4-6 engynne, (5 pi. engeny s, 7 
enging), 4- engine. B. 5-S ingin(e, 6-7 in- 
gyn(n)e, (5-6 yngyne, 6 injyne, ingen, 7 in- 
gene). See also Ingeny. [a. OF. engin , corresp. 
to Pr. etigcit, engein , eitgicnh, Sp. ingenio , Pg. 
e iigcnho, It. ingegno L. ingenium (whence In- 
genious), f. in in 4 - gen- root of gigitZre to beget. 

The B forms, some of which are directly influenced by 
the Lat. ingenium, appear to occur after 36th c. only in 
senses 1-3.] 

+ 1 . Native talent, mother wit ; genius. Obs. 

From the middle of 17th c. app. only Sc. in B forms, re- 
taining the older accentuation ingi’ne , and prob. regarded 
as a distinct word from engine. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Second Nun's T. 339 A man hath sapien- 
ces thre, Memorie, engin, and intellect also. CX391 — Astrol. 
Prol. 2, I ne usurpe nat to haue fownde this werk of my 
labour or of myn engin. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 276/1 
Saynt Augustyn concluded all the other by engyn and by 
s eye nee. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. via. [ix.] (Arb.) 
95 Such . . made most of their workes by translation . . few 
or none of their owne engine. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 
(1682)379 High press thy [Etna's] Flames . . But higher moves 
the scope of my Engine. 

# B. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem, in Ashm. (1652) 7 It 
is no small ingine To know all secreats pertaining to the 
Myne. 1535 Stewart Cron . Scot. II. 100 It will transcend 
the strenth of my ingyne, To tell 30W all thair godlines 
diuyne. a 1572 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. (1846) I. 64 Kennedy 
. .one of excellent injyne in Scotish poesye. 1598 B. Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hunt. v. jfi, 1 f thy master. . be angrie with thee, 

I shall suspect his ingine, while I know him for't. 1599 
James I BaeriAi*oi> Awpo*- To Kdr., Which 1 wrote for ex- 
ercise of my own ingene. 1651 Fuller Abel Rediv., Colet 
(1867) I. 117 Great respect had wont to he had both to the 
ingine and ingenuity of the intrants. 1785 Burns 1st Ef>. 
Laf-raik v, A’ that ken’t him round declar’d He had^ ingine. 
18,. Scott Monastery 531/2 A man of quick ingine and 
deep wisdom. 


ENGINE. 

+ b. Natural disposition, temper. Chiefly Sc. 
c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 55 (Jam.), Wik- 
kitness, to which he was given allenarly, through the im- 
piety of his own ingyne. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot, in Scot. 
Poems r6th C. II. 239 To quhom can I this throuch propyne 
Bot unto one of excellent^ ingyne. 1600 Fairfax Tasso u 
lxxxiii, His fell ingine His grauer age did somewhat miti- 
gate. 

+ 2. Skill in contriving, ingenuity ; also, in bad 
sense, artfulness, cunning, trickery. Obs. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 2003 Ac now icham from him ifare prou} 
codes grace & min engyn. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) vixi. 1959 
Gold and siluer to wille he wan Bi losengerie an bi engin. 
*393 Gowf.r Con/. II. 83 The women were of great engine. 
c 1450 Merlini. 20, 1 am the sone of the enmy that begiled my 
moder with engyn. 15. . tr. Sir T. More's Edzv. ^(1641) 2 
By what crafty engin he first attempted his ungracious pur- 
pose. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. Q. Mary 4 Be ane diuyne 
miracle, rather nor be the ingyne of men. a 2628 B. 
Jonson in Sir J. Beaumont BostvorihF. 13 All Monuments 
of Praise, That Art, or Engine, or the Strength can raise. 

+ b. In OF. phrase mal engin evil machination : 
see Malengin. Also in similar sense, false, mali- 
cious engin. Obs. 

c 1440 Partonopc 1440 Thought his counsell was fals en- 
gyne. 1545 T. Raynold Womans bookc B. 4 This know- 
ledge also ministreth yet a farther ingyn and polycye to 
inuent infynitely the better how, etc. 1557 K, Arthur 
(Copland) iv. xii, Brought to the purpose by fals engyn and 
treason and by false enchauntement. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (18^2) 156 Their malicious ingyns in conspyreing 
aganis Kirk, King, and countrey, 
f 3. An instance or a product of ingenuity; an 
artifice, contrivance, device, plot ; and in bad 
sense, a snare, wile (cf. 5 c. and Gin j^. 1 ) ; also, 
in weaker sense, an appliance, means. 

The later instances are partly^ff. from 4, 5 c, or 7. 

<1x300 Floriz «$• Bi. 759 He het him telle his engin Hu 
he to blaunchefiur com in. CZ400 Rom. Rose 4549 The 
develles engynnes wolde me take. C1430 Lydg. MS. Cott. 
A ug. iv. 28 b. By what engyne the fylthes fer nor nere Were 
borne awaye. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. i. in Ashm. (1652)20 
To make trew. .Gold is noe ingin, Except, .the Philosophers 
medicine. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. L ccccxiv. 724 To 
fynde way and engin howe to passe the bridge. 1583 Stany- 
hurst jErieis 1. (Arb.) 18 Shee [Juno] soght al possibil 
engins In surging billows too touze thee coompanie Troian. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Superst. (Arb.) 345 Astronomers .. did 
faigne Eccentricks, and Epicycles, and such Engines of 
Orbs. 1635 Quarles Embl. iii. 9 (D.) The hidden engines, 
and the snares that lie So undiscovered. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 750 Nor did he scape By all his engins. 1683 Temple 
Ment. Wks. 1731 I. 376 The Dutch and the Spaniards set 
on Foot all the Engines they could. 17x9 Cordial Low 
Spirits 1. 129 Falshood is the only Engine they have left to 
defend the Reputation of the Crape. 1781 Gibbon DccI. 

F. II. xxxiiL 252 The warrior could dexterously employ the 
dark engines of policy. 

4. A mechanical contrivance, machine, imple- 
ment, tool; in 15 th c. also collect, apparatus,, 
machinery, arch, in gen. sense, (ficsifig, uses see 10 .) 

ci 330 R. Brunne C/trott. IVacc (Rolls) 8816 Geauntz .. 
settef»em [the stones at Stonehenge] on an hil ful hey With 
engyns fulle queyntely. a 1400-50 Alexander 5292 pis 
selere was be sorsry selcuthely foundid, Made for a mcn-all 
to meeue with engine, c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 140 Engynne, 
or ingyne, inachina. c 1550 Sir J. Balfour Practtcks 
(1754) 38 He or sche sal! be put and haldm in the stokkis or 
sic uther ingine. 1571 Ment. Ripen (1882) I. 309 Ropes and 
other yngynes.^ 1635 Pacitt. Chrisiianogr, m. (1636) 48 
The Image with all his engines was openly showed at 
Pauls crosse. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 58 Some 
thieves (with what engines unknown) . . forced it [a chest) 
open. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 7 Our modern Engine 
the Microscope. 17x2-4 VovEfiape Lock in. 132 He., 
extends The little engine [a pair of scissors] on his fingers' 
ends. 1727 Swift Gulliver 1. viii. 87 With ropes and en- 
gines, I made a shift to turn it. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 
535 Being drawn from his horse by an engine with an iron 
hook at the end. 1866 Bryant Death Slavery vii, At thy 
feet Scourges and engines of restraint and pain. 

5. spec. a. A machine or instrument used in 
warfare. Formerly sometimes applied to all offen- 
sive weapons, but chiefly and now exclusively to 
those of large size and having mechanism, c.g. a 
battering-ram, catapult, piece of ordnance, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9889 (Cott.), Na maner engine o were 
Mai cast par-til it for to dere. X387TREVISA Higdeti( RolN) 
IV. 429 Vcspacianus destourbed pe wal w»j> stroke of an 
engyne [Higden arietis). c 1440 Bone Flor. 859 And they 
wythowte, yngynes bende, And stones to the walles they 
sende. 1549 Cover dale, etc. Erasnt. Par. Hebr. xi. 30 
Sodayncly to fall without any violence of Engynes, 1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 21 They haue expelled Lions, Beares, 

8c such like vntamed beasts, with their bowes, and other 
engines. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 518 Whereof to found thejr 
Engins and their Balls, 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle ii. 
And I shall make a private Room in your guts for this En- 
gine here [a rapier). 1719 De Foe Crusoe (i8$8* 4°9 Bows 
and .arrows, great clubs . . and such like engines of war. 
1737 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 11. 292 The stage and the 
press . . became battering engines against religion. ^ *777 
Watson Philip //, (18391 405 Famesc.. got t>osses«ion of 
more than thirty of the enemy’s ships, with all the artillery 
and engines that were on board. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) I. 365 They had no weapons to cope with these temWe 
engines. 

+ b. An * engine of toiture * ; csp. the rack. Obs. 
c 1430 Life St. Keith. (1E84) 55 Graunt f»at H* pevnfull 
engyn be destroyed by he strook of hctienly thornier »x leuen, 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15a, [He] was com- 
manded to be put in engyne and tormented. *579 Fulkf 
Heskint' Pa rl. 386 The words , .by no engin pin l>c wrested. 
1605 Siiaks. Lear 1. iv. 290 Which like an Engine, wrencht 
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my frame of Nature From the fixt place. 1689 Shaowf.ll 
Bury F. !. i, What an engine is this fop. 

- i* C. A contrivance for catching game ; a snare, 
net, trap, decoy, or the like. Cf. Gin. Obs. 

3481 Caxton Myrr. n. vi. 77 The hunters, .by their engyns 
that they haue propire for the same take hym. 1523 Act 
34 fy 15 Hen. Fill, c. 13 Diuers weres & ingins for 
fisshynge. 1686 N. Cox Genii. Recr. m. 141 Partridges are 
.. most easily to be deceived or beguiled with any Train, 
Bait, Engine, or other Device. Ibid. lit. 145 Make an 
Engine in the form and fashion of a Horse, cut out of 
Canvas, and stuff it with Straw, or such light matter. 

U d. App. confused with henge, Hinge, or with 
the synonymous Hengill. 0b$.—° 

155a Huloet, Engin of a dore, vertebra. 1580 in Baret 
Alv. E 237. 

+ 6 . Taken as the equivalent of L. viachina (see 
Machine") in certain specific uses. a. Engine of 
the world \ after L. machina mundi (Lucretius) : 
the * universal frame \ b. The mechanism by 
which in a Greek theatre gods, etc. were made to 
appear in the air : cf. L. dens ex machina. Obs. 

a. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 220 The cloyster of mary 
beryth hym that gouernyth the thre engynes . . heuen, 
ertne, and helle, 1529 More Heresy es 1. Wks. 129/1 There 
was a god, eyther maker or gouernour or both, of al this 
hole engine of the world. 1539 Bp. Hilsey Primer in 
Myrr . our Ladye 340 The governor of the triple engine. The 
Son of God of migntes most.^ 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. xiv. (1634) 73 In governing of the so swift whirling 
about of the engine of heaven. 

b. 3633 T. James Voy. 107 As if they had beene brought 
home in a dreame or engine. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ps. lxviii. 
20 He appeareth as out of an Engin, and pulleth us out of 
Death's jaws. 

7. A machine, more or less complicated, con- 
sisting of several parts, working together to pro- 
duce a given physical effect. 

As in recent use the word has come to be applied csp. to 
the Steam-Engine (q.v.) and analogous machines (see 8, 9), 
the wider sense expressed in the above definition has be- 
come almost obsolete, surviving chiefly in the compounds 
beer-engine, calc2tlaiing-engine } fire-engine, garden-engine, 
water-engine (q.v. under their initial elements'. 

3635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. i. 12 An artificial! Clock, 
Mill, or such like great Engine. 1653 Hobbes Govt. <$• See. 
Author’s Pref., As in a watch, or some such small engine. 
3667 in Phil. Tram. II. 425 A Glass-Receiver of the 
above mentioned Engine {an air-pump]. 3708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 28 If the Pit be sunk more than 
thirty Fathom, then we use the Horse Engin. 1712 Ar- 
buthnot John Bull (1755) 35 I’ll rather_ wheel about the 
street an engine to grind knives and scissars. CX730 E. 
Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 106 An engine tochop straw 
withal. 3776 Adam Smith IF. N. (3869) II. iv. viii. 243 The 
exportation of frames or engines for knitting gloves or 
stockings is prohibited. 38x6 Wordsw.. Thanksg. Ode (1850) 
n. 235 The tubed engine feels the inspiring blast. 

b. iransf. zn&fig. 

1633 Costlie Whore 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, I feele 
within my breast a searching fire Which doth ascend the 
engine of my braine. 3667 Boyle Orig. Formes Qual. 

4 Those curious and elaborate Engines, the bodies of living 
Creatures. 3697-8 Watts Reliq. juv. (1789) 180 Our Sove- 
reign Creator formed our souls, and sent them to inhabit 
these two engines of flesh. 3842 Tennyson Two Voices 
347 No life is found, .only to one engine bound. 

c. spec, (a.) Short for beer-engine, fire-engine, 
garden-engine, etc. + (/'.) = engin e-loom : see II. 
f (Y.) See quot. 169 6 . 

In 18th c. and still later the word engine , when used 
spec, without defining word or contextual indication, usually 
meant ‘ fire-engine ’. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (3647) B iij b, Your Engines to 
cast water upon the houses. 1070 Trigg in Bedloe Popish 
Plot (1679) 23 This Fire was most mischievously designed, 
rfs being in a place where no Engine could come. 3696 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 345 Some [Mills] go with Sails, and 
serve also to Dreyn the Fens, and are called Engines. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6364/3 By Trade a Silk-Weaver 
on the Engine. 1779 Johnson in Boswell III. 234 The 
engines will soon extinguish the fire. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, iv. (1813) 54 An engine to water the leaves of 
vines and all other wall trees. 1798 Capt. Miller in 
Nicolas Dm/. Nelson (1846) VII. Introd. 156 A boat that 
was taking in a hawser . . I filled with fire-buckets . . and 
was putting the engine in another. 3844 W. H. Maxwell 
Sports < 5 - Adv. Scotl. viii. (1855) 87 * Him wot was drawin' 
at the engine, as you passed the bar.’ 

8 . = Steam-Engine. (This is now the prevailing 
sense, and often influences the later use of, the 
word in other senses.) Often -with defining word, 
as locomotive-, marine , pimping, railway engine. 

18 16 Encycl. Perthcnsis XXI. 384 In consequence of the 
great superiority of Mr. Watt’s engines, .they have become 
of most extensive use. 1838 F. W. Simms Public Whs. Gt. 
Brit. 69 The adhesion of tnewheels of an engine upon the 
rails was sufficient to effect its progression. 385* Clough 
Songs in Absence 1. 2 His iron might the potent engine 
plies. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohril 
II. 46 Little is left for the men but to mind the engines, and 
feed the furnaces. 3869 Eng. Mech. 26 Mar. 5/2 The goods 
engines were moderate in weight. 3878 F. Williams Midi. 
Railw. 654 A good engine-man takes a pride now in his 

9. Applied to various other machines analogous 
to the steam-engine ; i. e . to machines including 
in themselves the means of generating power. 
Chiefly with prefixed word denoting the source 
of power, as caloric electro-magnet ic -, gas-engine. 

10. fig. (Chiefly after sense 4 .) +a. Of a person: 
An agent, instrument, tool. Obs. 

Voi,. III. 


3568 Grafton Chron. II. 610 He was., the very organ, 
engine, and deviser of the destruction of Humfrey the good 
Duke of Gloucester. 367a Marvell Relt. Tramp. 1. 92 
That Politick Engine who., was employed., as a Missionary 
amongst the Nonconformists. 37x3 Steele Englishm. No. 
54. 544 Sir Francis Walsingham . . was one of the great 
Engines of State. 3767 Blackstone Comm. II. 69 Empson 
and Dudley, the wicked engines of Henry VII. 

b. Of a thing : An instrument, means, organ. • 

3590 Greene Fr. Bacon {1630) 56 Now farewell world, the 
engm of all woe. 1650 Major-Gen. Harrison in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 11. 297 III. 354 , 1 thinke Faith and Praier must bee 
the cheife engines. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 68 The 
Animal Spirits . . are the chief Engine of Sight. 1762 J. 
Brown Poetry <5- M us. vii. (1763) 147 The Exhibition of 
Plays and Shews was one of the very Engines of Corruption. 
3789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. § 18 The State has two 
great engines, punishment and reward. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, I. 11. ix. 244 Never .. had the press been turned 
into an engine of such political importance. 1873 Blackie 
Four Phases i. 73 Logical analysis, the characteristic engine 
of Socrates. 

11. alt rib. and Comb . : a. attrib. (chiefly in 
sense 8), as engine-box, -funnel, -furnace , - house , 
-pump, -room, -shaft, - wheel , -work', b. objective 
with vbl. sb. or agent-noun, as engine-^ artificer, 
-construction, - driver , - maker , - tender , - tenter , 
-wright ; engine-less, -like, adjs. ; also engine- 
bearer (see quot.) ; engine-lathe, a lathe worked 
by machinery’ ; »f* engine-loom, one in which the 
shuttle was driven by a mechanical contrivance, 
instead of being thrown by hand ; engine-sized 
(paper), sized by a machine, not by hand in 
separate sheets ; engine-turned, ornamented with 
engine-turning ; • also fig. ; engine-turner, one 
who performs engine-turning ; engine-turning, 
the engraving of symmetrical patterns upon metals 
by machinery. 

1647 Haward Croivn Rev. 21 "Engine Artificer : Fee per 
diem 4 d. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk ., " Engine- 
bearers, sleepers, or pieces of timber placed between the 
keelson, in a steamer, and the boilers of the steam-engine, 
to form a proper seat for the boilers and machinery. 3880 
Contemp. Rev. Feb. 250 As if tired, pedestrians should 
mount the "engine-box of headlong trains. 1887 Athen&uvt 
8 Oct. 463/3 The gradual improvement in "engine construc- 
tion. 1878 J Events Prim. Pol. Econ. 66 * Engine drivers and 
guards in America sometimes strike when a train is halfway 
on its journey. 1849 F. B. Head Stokers <$- Pokers iii. 
(1851) 43 The reeking "engine-funnel of an up-train is seen 
darting out of the tunnel. 3825 Hone Every-Day Bk. I. 
3217 An "engine-house, belonging to the Hope Fire Assur- 
ance Company. 1832 G. Porter Porcelain Gl. 40 A 
milled edge is given to earthenware in what is calleci an 
"engine lathe. 1885 Pall Mall G. 23 May 21/2 By me 
swept the trim, "engineless, and almost silent railway car- 
riage, driven by an invisible electro motor. 3674 Fairfax 
Bulk <J- Sclr. 1 36 A sort of mechanical or "engine-like 
twitchings. 2676 Shadwell Virtuoso v. i. He that invented 
the "Engine-Loom. 2591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Enginero , 
an "engine maker, vtachxnarius. 3839 R, S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 250 The power of an engine .. is 
estimated differently by different engine makers. 2838 
Dickens O. Twist xlviii, The clanking of the "engine- 
pumps. 2839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. Introd. 
8 We go into "engine rooms. 3807 Carne Relistian Tin 
Mine in Phil. Trans. XCVIJ. 293 The "engine shaft .. is 
situated 8 fathoms north of the widest part of the lode, 
2825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 671 Valves, placed 
out of the reach of the operative engineer, or "engine tender. 
1870 Daily News 22 Apr., Intimation was given to the 
"engine-tenter that they. wished to be lowered down. 1.844 
Dickens Mart. Chus. xiii, A gold hunting- watch.. "engine- 
turned. 2858 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Break/. T., Self-made 
Men , Your self-made man,. deserves more credit, .than the 
.. engine. turned article. 1879 Print. Trades Jml. xxvm. 
12 Pencil-cases elaborately engine-turned.. 3884 F. Brit- 
ten Watch <5 • Clocknt. 102 "Engine turning . . the wavy 
circular curves cut ipto the outside of watch cases , for 
decoration. 1873 St. Pauls Mag. Mar. 266 The "engine- 
wheels could not bite. 3609 Holland Avtm. Marcel. 127 
(R.) They would not lend their helping hand to any man in 
"engine- worke. 1862 Smiles Engineers \\ I. 55 George 
Stephenson was, in 18x2, appointed "engin e-wright of the 
colliery. 

Engine (e nd^in), v. [orig. a. OF. engin-ier, 
engyner, corresp. to Pr. engenhar , OSp. engcilar, 
Pg. engenhar. It. ingegnare med.L. ingeniare, 
f. ingenium : see prec. ; in later use f. Engine sb.] 

f 1. trarts. To contrive, plan, either in a material 
or an immaterial sense. Also absol. with inf. of 
purpose. To engine together', to frame or fit to- 
gether by art. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 250 For gygas he geaunt * 
with a gynne engyned To breke & to bete doune.’pat ben 
a^eines ihesus. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 79 With fair beheste 
and yeftes grete Of gold, that they hem have engined To- 
gider. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle u. li. (1859) 54 The synne 
that thou hast done was. .not by very malyce engyned of 
withynne. c 1570 Thynne Pride 4- Lowl. (1841) 10 With 
golden lace ful craftely engined. 1600 Bp. Barlow Ausxv. 
Nameless Catholic 198 The most horrible designe . . that euer 
was engined. 2611 Florio, Aggegnarc, to frame.. to engine 
together. 

2. To take by craft ; to ensnare, deceive. Obs. 

£■1325 Body <5 - Soul in Mag's Poems 249 (M.) Ho may 
more trayson do, or is loverd betere engine Than he that al 
is trist is to. 1340 Ayenb. 122 Alle }k> . . j>et habbeb . . h e 
herten engined me he dyevles nette. 2393 Gower Con f. I. 
71 A softe bedde.. Where she was afterward engined. 0400 
Berytt 1501 His tung he gan to whet Sotilly to engyne hym. 

3. a. To put on the rack ; to torture. + b. 
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To assault with engines, c. nonce-use. To find 
engines or instruments for. 

£■3386 Chaucer Nun's Priest’s T. 240 The mynistres of 
that toun . . the hostiller sore engyned. 3633 T. Adams 
Bract. Wks. (2861) 1 . 29 (D.) YVe fear not . . professed 
enemies to engine and batter our walls. 1820 Keats Hy- 
perion n. 161 Tell me.. How we can war, how engine our 
great wrath ! 

4. To fit up (a vessel) with steam engines. 

1868 Express 20 May, The Victoria, iron -clad frigate . . 
engined by Messrs. John Penn and Son. 3872 Daily News' 
5 Sept., Build the largest ironclad ships, engine them. 2882 
W. Hcdley 36 On December 3rd [1881] the first vessel 
built, engined, and masted above Newcastle, passed down 
the river. 

Engineer (end^im®*!), sb. Forms : a. 4 en- 
gyn(e)our, 6 yngynore, ingenor. 0. 6-7 en-, 
inginer, -are, engyner, ingener. y. 7 en-, in- 
genier(e,-ir,ingeneer(e,en-,inginier, ingineer, 
7 - engineer. [ME. engyncour, a. OF. engigneor 
(for which mod.F. has the semi-leamed form ingc- 
nieur, perh. influenced by It.), corresp. to Pr. en- 
gin hador late L. ingenidtorem , f. ingeniare : see 
prec. In 16 th c. the word assumed the form en-, 
inginer , as if f. Engine v. + -er (a derivation which 
yields the same sense as the Romanic word). 
Early in 17 th c. appear the forms in -ier(e, -eer. 
The precise origin of these is uncertain ; they may 
be ad. Fr. inglnieur, or perh. ad. It. ingegniere, 
which is a distinct word = Sp. engeiiero (Minsheu), 
Pg. engeitheiro, OF. engignicr (Cotgr. enginier) 

L. type *ingciiiarius, f. ingenium (see Engine sb.) ; 
on the other hand they may be f. Engine sb. + -ier, 
-eer, this suffix having in 16 th c. already become 
familiar in military words of Romanic origin.] 

+ 1. One who contrives, designs, or invents ; an 
author, designer (Const, of)', also absol. an inventor, 
a plotter, a layer of snares. Obs. In the later 
quots. perh. a fig. use of 2 . 

o. c 1420 Metr. Life St. Katlt. (Halliw.) 14 In hys court 
was a false traytoure, That was a grete Yngynore. 

fi. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 8 The dreadfull 
enginer of phrases insteede of thunderboltes. 2602 Carew 
Cormualloga, The Inginer of this practise ., was a Por- 
tugal!. 1605 B. Jonson Sejanus 1. i, No, Silius, we are no 
good ineiners. 2611 Rich Honest. Age (1844) 36 Yet you 
cannot deny them to be the deuil’s engmers. 

•y. *1635 R-Sibbes in Spurgeon Treas.Dav. Ps. ix. 35 That 
great engineer, Satan. £12680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 300 
Certainly these are the most prime Engineers of Oaths, that 
ever the World knew. 1702 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 478 The 
engineers of this bill [a bill before the House of Commons] 
•thought they had obtained a great advantage against me. 

2. fa. A constructor of military engines {obs.) 
[So L. ingenialor in Pipe Rolls 12 th c.] b. 
One who designs and constructs military works 
for attack or defence ; also fig. Also in comb., 
as f engineer-general. 

a. cr 3*S Coer de L. 1387 A tour ful strong, That 
queyntyly engynours made, c 3380 Sir Ferurnb, 3223 pe 
Amyral made his engyneour ; J>e engyns to sette & bende. 
1607 Norden Sttrv. Dial. 1 89 M. William Englebert, an 
excellent Ingenor. 

0 . 2570 DiGGES.$ 7 nz/m/. 144 Expert Enginers and menne 
of excellente knouledge in the art of Fortification. 1583 
T. Stocker Hist . Civile Warres Loro Countries 1 . 50 b, 
The buylder and Engyner whereof [of the Castle of Ant- 
werpe] was one Pachiotto. 2600 Holland Livy xxiv. 
xxxiv. 532 But a more wonderful enginer for devising and 
framing of artillerie, ordinance, fabrickes, and instruments 
of warre. 1602 Shaks. Ham. nr. iv. sc6 (Globe), For 'tis 
the sport to have the enginer Hoist with his own petar. 
2631 Weever Auc. Fun. Mon. 591 Sir William Heydon.. 
a valiant Souldier, and an expert Enginer. 

-y. 1551 Epw. VI Jrjil. (1858) II. 369 Baron de la Garde 
had seene it [Portesmouth castell] having an ingenir with 
him, and, as it was thought, had the platte of it, 1627 
Drayton Agincourt 8 The Engineer prouiding the Petar 
To breake the strong Percullice. 1637 Blount Voy. into 
Levant 31 The Gran Master and a chiefe Engeniere. 
1638 Suckling 'Tis now, since, f/c.(R.), My tongue was en- 
gineer ; I thought to undermine the heart By wispering in 
the ear. 1653 Holcroft Procopius it. 49 By the advise of 
Theodorus, a famous Ingineer. 2686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2023/4 
Major Martin Beckman, His Majesties chief Ingenter. 
1707 Farquhar Beaux' Straff v. ii, Rise thou prostrate 
Ingineer, not all thy undermining Skill shall reach my 
Heart. 17x0 Lond. Gaz. No. 4706/2 Mr. Secretary Addison 
and the Engineer-General informed the Committee. 3759 
in Picton ifipool Munic. Rec. (2886) II. 250 Captain More 
one of His Majesty's Engineers. 1823 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. XI. 29, I hope that he will oe able to send an 
engineer to undertake [the works]. 28 66 Kingsley Hereto. 
xviii. 231 She began praising his skill as an engineer. 

C. A soldier belonging - to the division of the 
army called Engineers , composed of men trained 
to engineering work. Also attrib., as in engtneer- 
officcr, - regiment , -warrant. 

1787 Lond . Gaz. 24-28 Apr. No. 12850 p. 197 The Corps 
of Engineers shall in future take the name of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. 1794 Burke Sp.agst.W. Hastings 
Wks. XV. 63 Colonels of artillery and engineers. 1810 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 81 An army composed 
of divisions, .artillery, engineers, etc , complete. 1889 Gen. 
Porter Hist. Royal Engineers 2 42 This day [26 May 1716] 
may therefore be taken as that on which the Engineer branch 
of the British army blossomed into a distinct Corps, 

3. One whose profession is the designing and con- 
structing of works of public utility, such as bridges. 



ENGINEER. 


ENGIRT. 


roads, canals, railways, harbours, drainage works, 
gas and waterworks, etc. From 18th c. also Civil 
Engineer , for distinction from 2 b. 

Not in Johnson 1755 or Todd 1618; the former has only 
the military senses, to which the latter adds ‘a maker of 
engines’, citing Bullokar. In the early quots. the persons 
referred to were probably by profession military engineers, 
though the works mentioned were of a ‘civil* character. 
Since 2 b has ceased to be a prominent sense of engineer \ , 
the term ‘civil, engineer * has lost its original antithetic 
force ; but it continues to be the ordinary designation of 
the profession to which it was first applied, distinguishing 
it from that of ‘mechanical engineer’ (sense 4). Other 
phraseological combinations, as electric , gas, mining, rail- 
way, telegraph engineer, are used to designate^ those who 
devote themselves to special departments of engineering. 

1606 Holland Sutton. 249 An Enginer also.. promised 
to bring into the Capitoll huge Columnes with small charges. 
1680 Land. Gaz. No. 1547/1 A new Port at Nizza. .A famous 
French Ingenier. .has been consulted about it. a 1792 Sm Ea- 
ton Reports (1707) I. Pref. 7 The first meeting of this new 
institution, the Society of civil engineers, was held on the 
15th of April 1793. t793 — Edystone L . Introd. 8 My pro- 
fession of a civil Engineer. Ibid. § 101 The engineer 
and his deputy. 1836 Hull <$• Selby Railw. Act 102 A 
civil engineer of eminence. 1861 Sat. Rro. 14 Dec. 615 
Sir Hugh Myddleton, the enterprising goldsmith, has been 
called the first English engineer. 1880 Haughton Phys. 
Geog. v. 228 Without much assistance from engineers, they 
will make a network of natural navigable channels. 

4. A contriver or maker of ‘ engines \ The 
precise sense has varied from time to time in 
accordance with the development of meaning in 
Engine sb. ; in present use the engineer in this 
sense (specifically mechanical engineer) is a 
maker of steam-engines or of heavy machinery 
generally. 

In this sense (but not in 3) the term is applied to the 
working artisan as well as to the employer of labour. 

B. 1575 Laneham Lett. (1871) 45 Painterz, Karuerz, 
Players, Engyners. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. viii. 
(Arb.) 34 There could be no politique Captaine, nor any 
witty enginer or cunning artificer. 1598 Florio, Macano - 
poietico , an inginer, an engine-maker. 

y. a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 40 A skilful En- 
genier, an excellent Musician, or any other Artificer of 
extraordinary fame. 1654 Bate Myst. Nat. <5* Art 72 
According to the fancy and invencion of the artist or 
Engineer. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Nciu Invent, p. liv, This 
Engine was invented by . . an excellent Engineer. 1734 
Dcsaguhers Course Nat. Philos. I. 60 The skill ofa good 
engineer may be advantageously applied in changing the 
form or altering the parts and motions of a machine. 1747 
R. Campbell Loud. Tradesman 248 By engineer I. .mean 
. . the tradesman who is employed in making engines for 
raising of water, etc. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 62 
This celebrated engineer [Robert Fulton] does great credit 
to the talents of America. 1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 11/r 
The payment of ' tips* ranging from ten to twenty shillings 
to working engineers and others. 

5. One who manages an ‘ engine’ or engines. 

+ a. One who manages engines of war ; an 
artilleryman. Oh. 

1600 Heywood Edxu. IV , 11. Wks. 3874 I. 101 It was not 
you, At whom the fatall enginer did aime. 1633 G. Her- 
bert Temple, Ch.-Porch xli, Wit’s an unruly engine, 
wildly striking Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer. 
a 1659 Cleveland Land. Lady 46 Like the Heath-darting 
Cockatrice (that slye Close Engineer) that murders through 
the Eye. <1x7x9 Addison (J.), An author, who joints his 
satire at a great man, is like the engineer who signalized 
himself by this ungenerous practice. 1800 Naval Chron. 
III. 287 In which are included sailors, marines, and the 
engineers. 

b. Mod. One who has charge of a steam-engine ; 
in England only with reference to marine engines ; 
in U. S. often applied to the driver of a locomo- 
tive engine. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng. 174, I am not 
able to speak of the engineers in Her Majesty s ships. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wes. (Bohn) II. 75 Steam, 
from the first .. was dreadful with its explosion . . engineers 
and firemen .. have been sacrificed in learning to tame and 
guide the monster. 1860 Bartlett Diet. Amer,, Engineer, 
the engine-driver on our railroads is thus magniloquently 
designated. 

Engineer (endsinlou), V. ff. prcc. sb.] 

1. intr. To act as an engineer. 

x68i [see Engineering //f. a.] 1769 J. Watt Lett. Dr. 

Small , Our present magistracy . . have employed me Jn en- 
gineering for them. 3870 Emerson See. Solit. vii. ipi 
What of the grand tools with which we engineer, like 
koholds and enchanters. 

2. trans. To employ the art of the engineer 
upon ; to construct or manage as an engineer. 

1843 Vignoles Life C. B. Vignoles (1SS9) 294 The.. road 
magnificently engineered through the pass. 1848 Tails 
Mag. XV. 428 'the drainage . . had been engineered to 
admiration. 1856 Olmsted Slave States ix. 546 The roads 
arc admirably engineered and constructed. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. to Sept. 5/1 Mr. Baker ..with Sir John Fowler, 
engineers the undertaking [the Forth Bridge]. 

b. fig. To arrange, contrive, plan, superintend. 
Also (U. S.), to guide or cany through a measure 
or enterprise. _ 

3873 W. S. Mayo Never Again vii. 99 With good looks, a 
good voice,.. and Mr. Boggs to engineer matters for her. 
188a Jav Gould in Standard 2S Dec. 6/5 The comer in 
grain engineered^ by parties in Chicago. 1883 American 
VII. 24 An exhibition engineered by a native prince. 

3. fg. nonce -use. To assail laboriously {hu- 
morous}. 

*781 CowrtR Let. in Wks. (1837) XV. 64 Unless we en- 
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gineered him with question after question we could get 
nothing out of him. 

Hence Enginee*red ppl. a Engineering 
ppl. a ., that engineers, contriving, scheming. 

1872 Daily News 3 Sept., From the safe ledge of a 
cleverly engineered road. 1681 N. N. Rome's Follies 26 
Since I have begun to set my engineering brains to work. 

Engineering* (end^ima-ri^), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 

+ -ING 1 .] 

1. a. The action of the verb Engineer ; the 
work done by, or the profession of, an engineer, 
b. The art and science of the engineer's pro- 
fession. 

Often used with defining words, as in civil, mechanical, 
military engineering ; agricultural , electric, gas , hydrau- 
lic, railway , sanitary, telegraph engineering; see En- 
gineer sb. 2-4. 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xv. (1840) 262 This [a con- 
trivance in defensive warfare] is. .the cunningest piece of 
Indian engineering. 1829 C. Welch West. Polity 172^ A 
Sunday School Teacher’s labour is not much unlike civil 
engineering. 1840 Civil. Eng. A rcltit. Jourti. 59 There 
is room for.. a school of Engineering on sound pnnciples. 
3858 Greener Gunnery 267 That portion of engineering 
which would define what power of engine would work a 
thousand cotton spindles. 1866 Engineering 5 Jan. 1 The 
title of this journal has been chosen, .as typifying the busi- 
ness, art, and profession of the Engineer.. 1873 Tristram 
Moab xiv. 270 An ancient roadway of which the engineer- 
ing. .could beeasily traced. 1879 CasseHs Techn. Educ. 1. 
29 Civil Engineering is the term applied to that science 
which treats of the construction of canals, railroads, roads, 
bridges . . aqueducts and- such like. 1887 Daily News 
24 Oct. 2/5. Shipbuilding and marine engineering have 
lately been doing better. 

c. fg. Contriving, manoeuvring. 

1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 321 With some cold moral 
think to quench the fire ; Though all your engineering 
proves in vain. 3884 St. James's Gaz. 21 Mar. 3/2 Party 
engineering and the trickery of elections. 

2 . attnb. 

1739 Labelye Westin. Br. v. Very great masters in the 
Building or Engineering Way. 1758 Warburton Div. 
Legal. Pref. (R.), The Roman Conclave succeeded to the 
Roman Senate in this engineering work. 1792 Burke Con- 
sid. Pres. St. Affairs Wks. VII. 93 One arm is extremely 
good, the engineering, and artillery branch. 1822 Byron 
Juan vii. xi, Excuse this engineering slang. 3884 A thenseum 
27 Sept. 397/3. The military and engineering policy of the 
rulers of the kingdom. 

Engineer ship (endsinle-jjip). [f. Engineer 
sb. + -ship.] a. The business, or occupation, of 
an engineer, b. The office, or position, of an 
engineer. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Imfrov. Impr. (1653) To Rdr., Their 
pretences of great abilities in Engineership. x66x Earl 
Orrery State Letters (1743) I. 62, I. .pretend something to 
engineership. 1883 Nasmyth Autobiog. x\ i. 2B8 The rail- 
way. had been constructed under the engineership of Major 
Whistler. 1889 Illust. Lond. Nexus 23 Feb. 242/3 Dir. 
Hawksley retired from the joint engineership. 

f Engine e*ry. Obs.rare. [f. Engineer jA+-y.] 
Used by Smeaton for ‘ the science of engineering'. 
Cf. Enginery. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 39 Mr. Rudyerd’s method., 
of keying and securing, must be considered as a material 
accession to. the practical part of Engineery. Ibid. § 40 The 
great principle of Engineery, that weight is the most 
naturally and effectually resisted by weight. 

tE*ngineful, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Engines. 
+ -ful.J Full of ingenuity, ingenious. 

00K.Alis.4S6g Hy ben . .gode, and engyneful tofighth. 

Engine man (e-nd^inm&n). [f. Engine sb.+ 
Man.] a. One who works, or helps to work, a 
fire-engine, b. One who' attends to a stationary 
steam-engine, c. The driver of a locomotive. 

1835 Parsons Tourist's Comp. 243 No gratuity is allowed 
to be taken by any guard, engineman, porter, etc. 185* 
Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xxii. (1885) 171 A fire .. 
brought out the engine-men. 1859 Smiles Self-Help iv. 
81 Stephenson taught himself arithmetic and mensuration 
while working as an engineman. 1871 M. Collins A/>y. <$• 
Mcrch. viii. 261 He saw . . only the guards and enginemen. 

Enginery (e'nd^inoivnri). Forms : 7 en-, in- 
ginarie, 7-8 enginry, 7- enginery, [f. Engine 
sb. + -(e)ry ; cf. It. ingegneria (which may be the 
source), OF. engignerie.] 

d* 1- The art of constructing * engines ' (cf. senses 
of Engine sb.) ; also, the art of the (military) 
engineer. Also attrib. Obs. 

1605. Bacon Ado. Leant, w. viii. g 2 Astronomie, Cosmo- 
graphie, Architecture, Inginarie and diuers others. [The 
corresponding passage De Augm. hi. vi. has machinaria. ] 
i x6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. ix. 20 Some Engin- 
1 arie aide must bee assistant to mount the water by Screwes, 

! Putlies, Poizes. 1644 Howell Engl. Teares in II art. Misc. 
j (Malh) V. 444 Nor can all thy elaborate circumvallations, 

I and trenches, or any art of enginery, keep him [famine] out 
of thy line of communication. 1672 Petty Pol. Atiat. 
(1691) 25 The Irish., had [no] Architecture, Enginery, Paint- 
ing, Carving, nor any kind of Manufacture. 

2. Engines collectively; apparatus, machinery. 
Frequent in fg. use. 

x^4* Young Nt. Th. vl 261 A feeble Aid ! Dedalian En- 
gln'ry. 1774 Johnson Diary 20 Sept. \n Boswell f[\\, 
Boulton ..jed us through his shops— I could notdistinctly 
see his enginery, c 1840 Thirlwall in Rem. (1878) III. 1 
The enginery of war is often brought out. x8<x Tennyson 
Ode Intemat. Exkib. iii. 6 Harvest-tool and husbandry, 
Loom and wheel and enginery. 1862 Dana Man. Gcol. 
747 An animal is a self-propagating piece of enginery'. 


fg. a 3763 Shenstone Economy Wks. (1764) I. 320 The 
fraudful engin’ry of Rome. 1844 R. Chambers Vest. Croat., 
Early Hist. Man, A complete social enginery for the secur- 
ing of life and property. 

b. esp. Engines of war, artillery. Chiefly poet . 
or rhetorical. Also fig. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851) 54 The impregnable 
situation of our Liberty and Safety, thatlaught such weake 
enginry to scom % ,1667 — P-f. vi. 553 In hollow Cube 
Training his devilish Enginrie. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 
(1807) 57 The loud disploded roar Of brazen enginry. 1764 
Grainger Sugar Cane 11. 322 Not all the brazen engineries 
of man. At once exploded, the wild burst surpass. - 1839 
Thirlwall Greece W. xlix. 362 His enginery soon made 
a breach in the wall. 

3. The work of an engine, the application of 
engine-power. Also fg. 

1804 Ann. Rev. II. 370 The article.. incurs a smaller 
charge for the wages of enginery. 

fig. 1838 Sterling in Carlyle Life n. vii. (1872) 146 A few 
drawings, — all with the stamp of his [Michael Angelo’s] 
enginery upon them. 

+ E'nginist. Obs. [f. Engine + -ist.] = En- 
gineer sb. . . • 


1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618)^5 The great fame of Ar- 
chimedes and other notable engimsts.'/foV.iSs The Pisans 
. .had. .certain enginists to dresse their fortifications. 

4 Enginous, a. Obs. Also 4 engynouB. [a. 
OF. ettgitieus, engignetts, engignos, corresp. to Pr. 
enginhos, OSp. ingefloso, It. ingeg tiaso L. ingt- 
niosus, f. iiigtnium : see Engine j A] 

1. Clever, crafty, cunning ; deceitful. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 3945 Thomas, a knyghte engynous, 
Wente with hys host to Orlyons. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 99 
It [coler] maketh a man ben enginous. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. 111. ii, For that’s the mark of all their en- 
ginous drifts, To wound my patience. 36x5 Chapman Odyss. 
1. 452 open force, or projects enginous. 

2. Of or belonging to an engine ; partaking of 
the nature of an engine, lit. and fg. 

x6o6Hekker Scv. S vines iv. (Arb.) 30 For all the Enginous 
Wheeles of the Soule are continually going. 1630 B. Jon- 
son New Inn 11. ii. Lady F. Sure, petards To blow us up. 
Lord L. Some enginous strong words. 

Engird (engaud), v. Also 7 ingird. Pa. pple. 
engirt, [f. En- J + Gird vi] trans. To surround 
with, or as with, a girdle ; to encircle, as a girdle 
does. Also, To engird in. 

3566 Gascoigne Iocasta ii, in Child Four Old (1848) 390 
Let cruell discorde beare thee companie, Engirt with snakes. 
3623 Favine Theat. Hon. 1. i. 7 Round about engirt with a 
frindge of Gold. 1628 Hobbes Thttcyd. (1822) 339 Pacbes. . 
arrived at Mitylene and ingirt it with a single wall. 1745 
W. Thompson Sickness n.(R.), She saw him smile along the 
tissu'd clouds.. Engirt with cherub wings. ' a 1785 Glover 
Athenaid xxvil (R.), A sash of tincture bright. .Engirds 
his loins. 1813 Wordsw. Viciv fr. Top of Black Comb, 
Main ocean, - visibly engirding Mona's Isle. i8zo Moir in 
Blackw. Mag. VI. 385 The hoary mountain tops.. that en- 
gird the horizon in. 1851 Nichol Archit. Heav. 22 He 
would manifestly be engirt by heavens having the general 
aspect of ours. 

3586 Marlowe i st Pt. Tamburl. v. ii. Ugly Darkness . . 
Engirt with tempests, wrapt in pitchy cloud*. 3593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, 111. i. 200 My Body round engyrt with miserie. 
3798 W. Taylor in Robberds* Mem. I. 219 Engird their 
brows With glittering crowns of praise. 


Hence Engirding///, a. 

3852 D. Moir Defeat Winter yill, Love, with an engird- 
ing belt. Hath beautified the solitude. 

Engirdle (engaud’l), v. Also 7 ingirdle, 
[f. En- 1 * Girdle.] trans. To surround with, or 
as with, a girdle ; to serve as a girdle or enclosure 
to ; to encompass. Also fg. 

3602 Davison m Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 325 As moun- 
taines great on euery side Engirdle faire Jerusalem. 
2621 Lady M.. Wroth Urania 223 He was ingirdled 
with his enemies. 3785 Glover On Sir Isaac N civ ton, 
Comets, .with hideous grasp the skies engirdle round. 1830 
J. Wilson in Black w. Mag. XXVII. 665 A metropolitan 
city . . engirdled with groves. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 
(1877) II. ix. six To die engirdled by the cord of St. Francis 
was the sure means of safety. 


Engrrdling, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ino 3 .] The 
action of prec. vb. ; concr. that which engirdles. 

1598 Florio fittgolo, a girdle or a garter, an engirdling. 

Engirdling (engSudliq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING^.1 That engirdles, surrounds, encloses. 

1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 512 Vapour rising up 
from the engirdling ocean. 3859 De Quincey Ceylon Wks. 
XII. 14 The people of the engirdling zone are called the 
Cinghalese. 3883 Knowledge. June 357/1 The protecting 
embrace of his [Saturn’s] engirdling rings. 

t EngiTt, v. Obs. Also 7-8 ingirt. [f. EN- 1 
+ Gikt vb] 

1. trans. To gird, encircle -uith. Also simply. _ 

1590 Mam.O’.vi: Jirar. //, v. i, Engirt the temples of bis 
hateful head 1 1613 Pl’rcmas Mgr. vl. xiv. 5 1 (R.) The 

insultjng_waters..engirting meane while all the towneswith 
a strait siege. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 346 The coat., 
ingirted with a towell of silke and gold. 

2. To surround as a girdle docs; to encircle. 
Also fg. 

15. . in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 4-i So feruent griefe 
engirts the King of Glory. 1599 Nashe Lett/en Stuffe 
(1871)33 This flintyring that ingirtsit. 36x3-6 W. IJvowne 
Brit. Past. 11. i. (R.), She prepar’d to cut the wnt’ry rone 
Ingirting Albion. 174* Collins Ode iv. 28 And [GodJ 
pour'd the main engirting all. 
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b. To. enclose partially or wholly ; to hem in ; 
to envelope. 

1627 May Lucan 111. 501 They make their homes t’engirt 
the adverse fleet. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg . m. 
^.(1678) 57 The skin is double, .ingirting the whole bod}*. 

Hence Engrrting vhl. sb., the action of the vb. 
Engirt ; concr. that which engirts, the rim. 

1599 Lenten St uffe (1871) 17 In the ninth year of 

the ingirting his anointed brows with the refulgent Ophir 
circle. 1623 Favine Thcat. Hon . vi. ix. 159 Another Circle, 
which made the engirting of the Seale. 

Engiscope : see Engyscope. 

+ £*ngislet. Her. Obs . [Obscure: possibly 
a mistake in Bk. St. Alban's , which the rest 
follow.] 

i486 Bk. St. Alban's , Her. B iiij a. Fesy target is whan a 
scogion or an engislet is made in the myddull of the cootar- 
mure. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 178 A scutcheon of pre- 
tence or Engislet borne ouer the foure coates. 1610 Guil- 
L1M Heraldry 11. vi. (1611) 61. 

F Engi*st, v. Obs. In 4 engyste. [f. En-1 + 
Giste a resting-place.] trans. To appoint the 
resting-places or lodgings in (a journey). 

> 1 a 1400 Morte A rth. 445, 1 salle thi joumaye engyste, en- 
joyne theme my selvene. 

Englad, -gladden, -glamour: see Ex -prcf . 1 
England (i-qgland). Forms : 1 Engla land, 

2 Engle land, 3 Englene, Engle lond, 3-4 
Engelond(e, 3 Enkelonde, 4 Engelande, Ing- 
land, Yng(e)lond, 5 En-,Tnglonde, 4- England. 
[OE. fingla land, lit. ‘ the land of the Arigles * : 
see English, Angle 2 . 

. This word and its cognates, English , etc. are the only 
instances in which in mod. standard English the letter e 
stands in an accented syllable for (i). The change of an 
earlier (eg) into (ig) is strictly normal, and in all other 
examples the spelling has followed the pronunciation. Cf. 
wing, ME. avenge ; string , OE. strange', link , OE. 
Jilettee . ] 

F 1 . The territory of the Angles, as distinguished 
from that of the Saxons. Only in OE. {rare.) 

c 890 K. /Elfred Baida iv. xxvi. § Daet mynster /Ebber- 
curnig <5aet is geseted on Engla lande [L. in rcgione Ang - 
lorn ini] 

2 . The southern part of the island of Great 
Britain ; usually, with the exception of Wales. 
Sometimes loosely used for : Great Britain. Often : 
The English (or British) nation or state. . 

In the writings of Alfred and the earlier parts of the OE. 
Chronicle, the name Angel-cynn race of the Angles {— 
Baeda’s gens A ngloruvi) is used to denote collectively the 
Teutonic peoples in Britain, and also the territories which 
they occupied. This seems to have been the only general 
name for the country until the Danish conquest, when it 
was superseded by Engla land. 

[c 897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. 5 Hu 8a ciricean siond 
eall Angelcynn stodon ma 3 ma. .gefyldae. . OE. Chron. 
an. 1002 Se cyng het ofslean ealle 3 a Deniscan men be on 
Angel cynne waeron.] OE. Chron. an. 1014 And aefre 
aelcne Deniscne cyng utlah of Engla lande gecwaidon. 
1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1131 Swa hit naefre aer ne waes on 
manne gemynd ofer eall Engle land, c 1203 Lay. 17 Won- 
ene heo comen pa Englene londe aerest ahten. . Ibid. 
6317 Engelondes deorling. a izz$Ancr. R. 82 Eresie, God 
beo iSoncked, ne rixleS nout in Engelond. a 1250 Proy. 
AElfrcd in O. E. Mtsc. 12 On Englene londe [a 1275 in 
Enkelonde] he wes kyng. ? a 1300 O. E. Misc. xviii. 1 Engle 
lond is eyhte hundred Myle long, a 1300 Cursor M. 8 pe first 
conquerour of Ingland. Ibid. 24893 Quen pou cums in-til 
england. ' c 1340 Ibid. 24774 (Fairf.), pen bare William pe 
seigniorie of lngelonde & of normandie. 1538 Starkey 
England 1. ii. 67 Hyt be almost impossybul to.. set such 
a commyn wele among vs here in Englond. 1605 Shaks. 
J\ Iacb. hi. i. 31 Our bloody Cozens are bestowed In England, 
and in Ireland. 1702 Addr. fr. Lancaster in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3804/5 A Princess bom in Old England. 

3 . i ransf. A country or district peopled by men 
of English origin, or of a kindred race. rare. 

1834 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) III. 40 [Belgium], 
an older England than our own. 1883 W, Sikes in Harper's 
Mag. Feb. 342/2 The part of Pembrokeshire which for 
centuries has been dubbed ‘ Little England beyond Wales.’ 
3886 Pall Mall G. 7 Dec. i/x A Conference of all the Eng- 
lands over sea, 

4 . Short for The King of England, also for the 
inhabitants of England, or a portion of them, as 
in ‘ Young England’, for which see Young. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 482 SpeakeEngland first, that hath 
bin forward first To speake vnto this Cittie. 
Englander (i-gglandoi). rare. [f. prec. + -er 
( in quots. 1836, 1855, after Ger. Englander ).] 
A native of England, an Englishman. 

1820 Scott Abbot iv, I marvel what blood thou art — 
neither Englander nor Scot. 1836 Carlyon Early Years 67 
Coleridge, being a noticeable Englander, and a poet withal. 
1855 Thackeray in Lewes Life Goethe vii. vii. The admis- 
sion of these young Englanders. 

II En giant e, a. Her. [Fr. cnglante, f. ai- (see 
En- *) + gland : — L. gland-em acorn.] Bearing 
acorns. x 73 x Bailey, vol. II. 

+ Engla*ss, v. Obs. [f. EnA + Glass.] trans. ^ 
a. To fit (a window) with glass ; to glaze, b. 
To figure in coloured glass. 

1530 Palsgr. 535/1, 1 englasse a window with glasse. 1572 
Bossewell Annorie 11. 25 b, The cote Armors .. to bee 
paynted . .graued, englassed. 

Englaze : see En- prcf . 1 3. 

Engle, obs. f. Angel ; also of Ingle, Obs. 
Engle chery, -sebire, obs, ff. Englishry. 


t Englei’m, v. Obs. Also 4-5 englayme, 
(4 glym), 5 yngleym. [f. En- 1 -f- Gleim slime.] 

1 . trans . To make slimy, clammy, or sticky ; to 
set fast with slime. Also*, to clog, choke, surfeit 
(the stomach). 

x 377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 56 The man that moche hony 
eteth • his mawe it engleymeth. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls] V. 253 Wip aer infecte and engleymed [Lat. acre 
cormpto\ 1398 — Barth dc P. R. vii. xlix. (1495) 261 Ache 
and tourment that comyth of humours engleymed in the 
guttes. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 1131 pe guttez and the gorre 
. .pat alle euglaymez pe gresse, one grounde per he standez [ 
c 1440 Pronip, Parv. 198 Gleymyn, or yngleymyn, viseo, 
invisco. 

2 . fig. To set fast, as in slime, or as a bird with 
birdlime ; to entangle, ensnare. Const, in, with. 

„ « 134° Hampole Psalter xliii. 27 Clemyd [5". .englymede] 
is in erthe oure wambe. 1340-70 Alex.fy Dind. 676 En- 
glayraed was in glotenye * & glad to be drounke. c 1380 
Wyclif SeL Wks. III. 150 pese prestis and pese clerkis.. 
ben most engleymed [wip coveteisej. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Per/. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xliii, Yf thy herte be taken & 
engleymed with a veyne luste. c 1470 Harding Chron . 
liv. ii. The Barons were so with gold englaymed. 

3 . intr. To settle, to stick. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 692 That noon offes white 
Englayme uppon the rootes of her tonnge. 

Hence Engleimed, ppl. a. Of the tongue : 
.Furred. 

x 493^ £ ’s#2'rt//(W.de W. 1515) 16 b, His tongue engleymed 
and his nose blacke, 4 etc. 

F Englei'moTis, a. Obs: In 4 englaymous. 
[f. prec. + -ous.] Slimy, venomous. 

"in 1400 Morte Arth. 3685 Som gomes thourgh gyrde 
With gaddys of yryn Comys gayliche clede englaymous 
wapene ! 

Englifier (.i'qg!ifai|3J). Sc. [f. next + -ER.] One 
who renders (a work) into English ; a translator. 

1824 Blacky.'. Mag. XV. 565, I only wonder how either 
Foscolo or his Englifier had the wit to pick them out. 

Englify (i-nglifsi), v. Se, [f. Engl-ish + -(i)fy.] 
trans. To make English; to cause to resemble 
English persons or manners. 

1829 Wilson in Blacbiv. Mag. XXVI. 394 Our magnates 
have been Englified in all their notions. 

English (i'rjgliJ), ct. and sb. Forms : 1 - 2 Eng- 
lisc, Englisc, 2-4 Engliscli(e, 3-6 Englis(s, 
-y s, (3 .aUnglis, Engleis, -is(s)ce, 4-6 Eng- 
lissh(e, -issch, -yss(h(e,-yssche, Inglis(s, -ish(e, 
-isshe, (4 Engli5scli, -ijs, Engelis(sh, -ysch, 
Ingelis, Ynglisse, 6 Englush, Ynglyche), 4- 
English.. [OE. englisc, ecnglisc OT cut. *ang- 
lisko-, f. *Ang!i- (OE. Engle) pi., the Angles, one 
of the Teutonic peoples who settled in Britain 
in 3th c. ; see Angle-.] 

A. adj. 

1 . In early uses now only Hist. Often with 
ellipsis of pi. sb. as in 2 d. 

When the adj. first occurs in OE., it had already lost its 
etymological sense ‘ of or belonging to the Angles’ (as dis- 
tinguished from Saxons). The earliest recorded sense is : 
Of or belonging to the group of Teutonic peoples collectively 
known as the Angelcynn (‘ Angle-kin* = Baeda’s gens An- 
glorum), comprising the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, who 
settled in Britain during the 5th c. With the incorporation 
of the Celtic and Scandinavian elements of the population 
into the * English’ people, the adj. came in the nthc. to be 
applied to all natives of ‘ England whatever their ancestry. 
But for a generation or two after the Norman Conquest, 
the descendants of the invaders, though born in England, 
continued to be regarded as ‘French’, so that the word 
English y as applied to persons, was for a time restricted to 
those whose ancestors were settled in England before the 
Conquest. In formal state documents the distinction be- 
tween the ' French ’ and * English ’ inhabitants of England 
survived after it had ceased practically to exist ; cf. Eng- 
lishry. 

cBBo AEl/redlf GuthmnC s Treaty (Thorpe) ii, Gif man of- 
slajen weorSe, ealle we kete3 efen dyrne, Engliscne & 
Deniscne. a iooo Ordinance respecting Dunsdte (Thorpe) 
vi, Nah na3er to farenne ne Wylisc man on /Englisc lond 
ne /Englisc on Wylisc, butan, etc. a 1016 Lmus 0/ sEthcl- 
red (Thorpe), Gif /Englisc man Deniscne ofslea. a 1087 
Charter Will. I in Stubbs Sel. Chart. 83 Will’m kyng gret 
.. ealle f>a burhwaru binnan Londone Frencisce and Eng- 
lisce. c 1205 Lay. 29404 pat folc past was iEnglis. Ibid. 
29457 Of Englisce leoaen. Ibid. 31673 Pendaking is Englisc. 
1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 345 The English' have four 
ploughs in the demesne. __ i860 Hook Lives Abps. (1869) 
I. iv. 174 Since the English came into Britain.^ 1B72 E. 
Robertson Hist. Ess. 215 The gradual extension of the 
English name in the course of the 10th century is very per- 
ceptible. 

2 . Of or belonging to England or its inhabitants. 

c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 73 pe englische barones. ^ 1375 

Barbour Bruce 1. 193 Schyrreffys and bailjheys maid he 
[Edward I].. of Inglis nation. 15.. Earl Surrey Death 
Sir T. Wyat Poems (Aldineed.) 60 A worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail into fame. 1613 Shaks. Hen. 
VIII , m. i. 143 Would I had neuer trod this English Earth. 
1645 Fuller Gd. T/u in Bad T. (1841) 37 The’ English am- 
bassador. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 707, 1 embarked on board an English ship which 
bad sailed round the world. _ 1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. 
xvii, Now every English eye, intent. On Branksome’s armed 
towers was bent. 1842 Biscuoff Woollen Manuf. (1862) 1 1. 
125 English wools rose in price. 1852 Earp Gold Col. Aus- 
tralia 102 To give the English reader an idea of its present 
condition. 

b. In the names of various trees and plants; 
as English. Elm, Ulmus campestris (see Elm) ; 
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E. Galingale, Cyperus longus ; E. Maidenhair, 
Asplenium Tiichomanes ; E. Myrtle, Lignslrum 
vulgare ; E. Treacle, Teucrium Scordium. 
x 57 8 Lyte Dodoens in. xxiii. 346 The rooteof Cy[p]erus or 
English Galangal, is hoate and dry* in the third degree. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 12 Order. Cyperacez . . Sweet 
or English Galingale. 1562 Turner Herbal w. 157 b.Tricho- 
manes (that is our *English Maydens heare) is supposed, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens m. lxix (Heading), Of English or Com- 
mon Maj’denheare. 1879 in Prior Plant-n. 1846 Sowerby 
Brit. Bot., ^English Myrtle, the Common privet, Ligustrum 
vulgare.^ 1551 Turner Herbal 1. Iiiija, Germander, 
whyche E also called in Cambrige shyre *EngIyshe triacle, 
is called in Greke Chamedrys. 1670 Ray Catal. Plant. 
Ajigh& 67 (Britten & Holl.) In agro Can tabrigiensi English 
Treacle dicitur. 1886 In Britten & Holland. 

c. In the names of certain diseases : English 
Cholera , F English Sweat', see the sbs. ■ F English 
Disease (filalady), English Melancholy : the 
1 spleen ’. 

I 1 733 Cheyne Eng. Malady (1734) Pref. r By Foreigners 
.. Nervous Distempers, Spleen, Vapours, and Lowness of 
Spirits, are, in Derision, call’d the English Malady. 1834 M. 
Good Study 0/ Med. (ed. 4) III. 113 English Melancholy. 

d. cllipt.= ‘ English people, soldiers etc. 

(A 17th c. Sc. writer has the pi. Englishes.) 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V y j. ii. m O Noble English, that 
could entertaine With halfe their Forces, the full pride of 
France. 1671 True Ncncoiif. 221 The violences, wherewith 
■ the Englishes, during their Domination among us, can be 
charged. 17x1 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 1B1 Pray observe the 
inhabitants about Wexford ; they are old English. ' 1765 
T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. 1. 146 Freedom might be 
..granted to all truly English. 1859 Knight Pop. Hist. 
Eng. V. 165 That terrible battle-field, which the French 
call Neerwinden and the English call Landen. 

3. transf. Marked by the characteristics of an 
Englishman. Often in laudatory sense : Possessed 
of the virtues claimed as peculiarly ‘ English 

1539 Tonstall Serin. Palin Sund. (1823) 71 Only take an 
englyshe hart vnto the.^ 1695 Enq. Anc. Const. Eng. Pref. 
6 He will find the design to be truly English, that is, sin- 
cere and honest. 1883 Phelps Eng. Style 40 A mind com- 
pact with sturdy and solid English elements. 

quzsl-ady. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 671 His address.. Not 
English stiff, but frank and formed to please. 

4. As the designation of a language (see B. 1 ). 
Hence of words, idioms, grammar, etc.: Belonging 
to the English language. Of literary compositions, 
speeches, etc. : Written or spoken in the English 
language. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. (Thorpe) II. 358 (Bosw.) Ic [/Elfric 
Abbod] gesett htebbe wel feowertig larspella on Engliscum 
gereorde. cxooo — in Sweet Ags. Reader 57 Du baede 
me for oft Engliscra gewrita. c 1230 Hall Meld. 5 And 
sei 5 syon a se muchel on englische leodene ase heh sihSe. 
✓1x240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 199 Ich habbe i-sungen be 
Sesne englissce lai. C1250 Gen. § Ex. 14 Ut of latin ois 
song is dra3en On Engleis speche. a 1300 Cursor M. 24 
(Cott.) Sanges . .Inglis, frankys, and. latine. Ibid. 233 (Gott.) 
pis like boke es translate vnto engliss tung to rede, c 1440 
Proinp. Pari'. 140 Englysshe speche, Anglicum. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, It was put into my mynde 
to drawe it in the englysshe tonge. 1580 Bullokar Orthogr., 
There be eight vowels of differing sounds in Inglish speech. 
x6ix Bible Dedic, There should be one more exact trans- 
lation of the Holy Scripture into the English Tongue. 
1840 Macaulay Ranke (1854) II. 541/2 We now see this 
book take its place among the English Classics. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 357 Our Eng- 
lish Bible is a wonderful specimen of the strength and music 
of the English language. 

b. with limiting words as in B. 1 b.^ 

1579 Fulke Re/ut. Rastcl 763 Prayers remaine still in the 
Saxon or old English tongue. Mod. An Old-English 
grammar. Middle-English literature. It is not a modem 
English word. 

B. sb. 

1. The English language. First in the adverbial 
phrase, F 011 (now in) English. Also in phrase, 
the king's , the queen's English, app. suggested by 
phrases like ‘to deface the king’s coin’. Also 
aitrib. as English scholar : 

In 9th c., and prob. much earlier, Englisc was the name 
applied to all the Angle and Saxon dialects spoken in 
Britain. The name English for the language is thus older 
than the name England for the country. In its most com- 
prehensive use, it includes all the dialects descended from 
the language of the early Teutonic conquerors of Britain ; 
but it is sometimes popularly restricted to the language 
since the close of the * Anglo-Saxon ’ or fully inflected stage ; 
sometimes to the language and dialects of England proper, 
as distinguished from those of Scotland, Ireland, U. S., etc. ; 
and sometimes to the literary or standard form of the lan- 
guage as distinct from illiterate or ungrammatical speech, etc. 

[The use as sb. seems to have originated, not in the ellipsis 
of any particular word (e.g. ■zercord) meaning ‘language’, 
but in a vague absol. use of the neuter adj. A.similar use 
is found in the other Teut. langs. and in Romanic; cf. Ger. 
au/ d cut sch, Fr. en /rangais, Sp. en Castellano ,\ . 

✓T890 K. /Elfred Bxda m. xix, On sumre ceastre be is 
nemned on Englisc Cneoferisburh. no 00 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
xxvii.46 Heli, Heli, lema zabdani? ]>a:t ys on Englisc, Min 
God, min God, “to hwi forlete bn 1 eziqs Lamb. Hoyt. 

103 On [sin] is ieweden, Guta, bet is jifernesse on englisc. 
c 1205 Lay. 6317 Wrat b3en on Enghs. a 1300 Cursor M. 

p. 988 Resurrection 240 (Cott.) Rabom (>at is on .enghs 
mafster). c 1340 Ibid. 26545 (Fairf.) pat now in In gehs [ v. r. 
Cott. englis] wil I rede, c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 429 
same sentense in engl^sch. 1447 Bokenhasi Seyntys In- 
trod. 4 Wych I purpose now to declare On ynglysh. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/, (w. de W. 1531) 1 b, The mater is spirytuall, 
and requyreth moche declarocion in englysshe. ^1530 
Ld. Berners {title) The hystory of the moost noble and 
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valyaunt Unyght Arthur of lytell brytayne, translated out 
of frensshe in to englushe. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 6 
Abusing of Gods patience, and the Kings English. 1704 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4046/4 Maurice Roberts., a Shropshire 
•Man, speaking very bad English. 178a Wesley JF&r. (1830) 
IV. 267 Why has he then bad English on every page 1 3836 
E. Howard R. Reefer xxxv, They, .put the king’s English 
to death so charmingly. 1869 Alford (t£i/e\ Plea for the 
Queen’s English. 

b. The ‘English’ of aspecial period or district, 
or that which appears in the writings of an in- 
dividual author. Old English : in popular use 
applied vaguely to all obsolete forms of the lan- 
guage. According to the nomenclature now gener- 
ally adopted in this country, the .Old English 
period ends about 1 100-11 50, the Middle English 
period about 1500, when the period of Modem 
English begins. The name Early English is often 
used vaguely for Early Middle English, or for 
Middle and Early Modem English. 

a 1225 St. Marker 23 , 1 he moneh b at on ure ledene is old 
englisch efterliS inempnet, iulius o latin. 3303 R. Brunnf. 
Handl. Syntie 7672 Yn a prouerbe of olde englys. 1340 , 
Ayenb., Engliss of Kent. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1.257 
To these books of Euphues, tis said, that our Nation is in- 
debted for a new English in them. 1887 Ruskin Prxtcrita 
II. x, Hooker’s English was the perfectest existing model. 

+ 2 . The ‘English’ at an authors command; 
means of expression in English. Ohs. 

£•1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 66 Frol., Allas, that I ne had 
Englyssh, ryme, or prose, Suffisnnt this _ flour to^ preyse 
nryght! C1386 — Syr's. T. 29 Myn Englissh eek is insuf- 
ficient. 3631 WEEVER A tic. Fun. Mon. 553, I will set downe 
in such English as 1 haue in the said Legend, or Agon. 

3 . t a* An English sentence to be rendered into 
a foreign language. + b. An English equivalent 
for a foreign word. C. ( School slang) An Eng- 
lish translation ; a ‘crib’. 

c jooo AClfkic Grant. (Z.) 259 Ealle 5 as habba 3 an Eng- 
lisc, h ea b hi for faegemysse fela synd on Ledensprsece. 
3552 Huloet, Englyshe or vulgare geuen by a maister to 
scholers to be made in latine. 1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts 
(x66o) 49 The Englishes of our [LatinJ Prepositions. Ibid. 
53 When an English is given to he made Latine, what must 
you do first? 1679 W. Walker Did. Eng. Particles Pref., 
The first column contains some Englishes. 3862 Hi C. 
Adams First June 66, I sometimes have half suspected him 
of learning his lessons with Englishes. 

4 . cllipt. for ‘ The sense expressed in plain Eng- 
lish the plain sense ; also, Plain, into English ; 

J English out ; and in phrase, In plain English : 
to speak plainly. 

3645 Liberty of Cause. Pref. Aiij, The plain english of the 
question is this : whether the Christian Magistrate be 
keeper of both Tables. , 3647 Ward Simg. Cobler 32 The 
true English of all .. their false Latine, is nothing but a 
generall Toleration of all Opinions. 3659 Scorr in -Burton 
Diary 828) IV. 377 That is English out. 1670 Pen A ddr. 
Prot. 11. § 5.(1692)384 This is the English of their Doctrine. 
3705 Stanhope P araph. III. 376 The plain English of what 
he thanks God for is in effect but Thus much. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones vii. v. (1840) 86 The English of all which is 
..that I am in the wrong. 3856 Emerson Eng. Traits vii. 
121 When they unmask cant, they say, ‘The English of 
this is ’, etc. 

t 5 . A Flemish coin (see quot.). Ohs. 
la 1500 in Athenaeum (3867) 7 Dec. 767 Viij mytis ys an 
englishe, that is the iij di » parte, of jd. 1540 Ad 32 Hen. 
VIII , c 14 A piece of flemmishc mony called an Eng- 
lyshe. 

G. Printing, a. The name of a size of type 
smaller than Great Primer and larger than Pica. 

English Type. 

3598 Ont. Stationers' Co. in Hist. O. E. Lett. Foundries 
(1887) 129 Those in pica Roman and Italic and in English, 
1670 Moxon Print Lett. 8 The Stem of English Capitals is 
6 parts. 3824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 78 English is called 
Mittel by the Germans, 

b. Old English', a form of ‘Black Letter’ 
resembling that used by early English printers ; 
now occasionally employed for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

C. Comb. a. Prefixed to ppl. adjs., as English- 
born , -bred, - built , -managed, - manned , -rigged, 
-speaking, b. Forming pnrasynthetic derivatives, 
as English-hearted , - minded . c. Prefixed to other 
adjs., as *V English- Indian, f -Irish, -f -Popish ; 
+ English-Saxon, = Anglo-Saxon; also English- 
French, - German , -Latin, etc., said of dictionaries 
in which English words arc followed by their ren- 
derings into other languages. 

18.. Lytton E. Maltrav. { 1851) 6 But I am *Engfish- 
bom. x8So Kakle Philol. Eng. Tong. § 155 A large body 
of French words in our language . . pronounced as. Englkh- 
born words. 1808 Uentiiam Sc. R efenn So Such ingenuity 
is not wanting to * English-bred technicalism. cifrjjList 
Shifs in Marvell Growth Popery 61 The John and Sarah, 
of 320 Tun, * English Built. 3848 Lytton Harold 11. i. 
Many of Godwin's noblest foes sighed for the ^English- 
hearted Earl. 3613 Purchas Pilgr., Descr. I ttdia (1864) 127 
Our * English*! ndian Societie. 3700 Tvreu. Hist. Eng. II. 
SB 3 AH the *Engfish-Iri<h Knights, .ran away. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. xlii, Three Englkb-Imh peers. 1740 I. Clarke 
Eauc. Youth »ed. 3! 37 Such sort of "English -Latin Dic- 
tionaries. 18SS Daily Hews 26 Nov. 2/5 This estate has 
always Ix-en what has been called an "English -managed 
estate. iB 3 * J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 162 Thoroughly 
•English-minded men such as Gardiner. 1799 Nelms in 


Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 97 An ^English-manned Frigate. 
1643 Sanderson Serrn. II. 8 This clamouring against Eng- 
lish-Popish ceremonies. 3832 Marry at N. Forster xxxv], 
She is English built and *English rigged. 3610 Holland 
Camden's Frit. 1. Pref., The most ancient British and * Eng- 
lish -Saxon tongues. 1695 Enq. Anc. Const. Eng. 33 As all 
his English-Saxon predecessors. 3777 Nicolson & Burn 
Westmoreland I. 309 Our English-Saxon word evil seems 
to spring from the same source. 1873 E. Hall Mod. Eng- 
lish 346 The ^English-speaking people. 1883 Lowell in 
Daily Ne~.us 5 July 6/2 We continually hear nowadays of 
the * English-speaking race,' of the ‘ English-speaking popu- 
lation*. 3887 Spectator 26 Feb. 300/1 Of this happy gift 
.. Mr. Lowell has among English-speaking men almost a 
monopoly. 

Hence English-hood. (rare). 

1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton lone II. xxiii. 260 The English- 
hood of long walks in the lanes and fields. 

English (i*i)glij), v. Forms; 4 Englysch, 
4-6 -isshe, -ys(s)he, 4- English. £f. prec. adj.] 
1 . traits. To translate into English (a book, pas- 
sage, etc.) ; to give the English equivalent for 
(a word or phrase). 

3388 Wyclif Bible Prol. xv, To Englisshe it aftir the word 
wolde be derk and douteful. Ibid., I Englishe it thus. 
C1430 Lydg. Chorle <5- Byrde (1838) 18 Out of frenssh how 
that hit englisshid be. 1490 Caxton Eneydos (3889) 4 For 
hym,.I knowe for suffyeyent to expowne and englysshe 
euery dyffyculte that is therin. 3533 More Apol. v. Wks. 
854/2 Howe be it the preacher englisheth it thus. 1660 
Boyi.e Seraph. Lcroc xvii.(i7oo v 306 Purchas'd for a Ransom, 
the Original Word English’d Redemption. 3728 Morgan 
Algiers I. Pref. 19 It fully excuses my not Englishing 
them from the Greek my own self. 3807 Ann. Rcz’. V. 530 
All German verses can be Englished in fewer syllables. 
3872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxii. 1 If v/e Englished the 
word, by our word ‘verily*. 

b. To render in English orthography, rare. 

3807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 11. vi. 284 The common 
word . . is ruadh , or as it is englished roy. 

t 2 . To render into plain English ; to describe in 
plain terms. Ohs. 

3598 Shaks. Merry JV. x. iii. 51 The hardest voice of her 
behauiour (to he english’d rightly) is, I am Sir John Fal- 
stafs. 3649 Milton Eikon. v. 44 Those gracious Acts., 
may be english’d more properly Acts of feare. 1671 Flavei 
Fount. Life viii. 22, I am ashamed that my pen should 
English what mine eyes have seen. 

3 . To make English, to anglicize, a. To adopt 
(a word) into the English language ; to give it an 
English character or form. b. nonce-use. To 
subject to English influence. 

3824-9 Landor I mag. Conv. (1846) I. 257 Liqueur is not 
yet Englished.^ 3879 Walford Londoniana II. 90 The 
word ‘ Comfort ’ originally N orman and afterwards englished. 
2880 Grant White Every-Day Eng. 21 When a foreign 
word has been transplanted into our speech and has taken 
firm root there, it should be thoroughly Englished. 2880 
Browning Dram. Idylls 11. Clive 9 The man Clive— he fought 
Plassy . . Conquered and annexed and Englished ! 

Englishable, a. Ol>s [f. prec. + -able.] 

Capable of being translated into, or expressed in, 
English. 1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Englished (rgglift), ppl. a. [f. English v. 
+ -ed 1.] That is translated into English. 

2659 Baxter Key Cath. 11. i. 389 Is mot his Doctrine here 
given you in his Englished words? 2879 Furnivall E. E. 
T. S. Rep. 20 Tre visa's englisht Higden’s Polychromcon. 
3881 Academy 16 Apr. 277 Which the_ testator got in ex- 
change for a copy of an englished version. 

Englisher (rqglijai). [f. English a. and v. + 

-ER.] 

1 . [f. the adj.] An English subject ; a native or 
inhabitant of England. Chiefly Sc. 

1683 G. Martine Reliq. Divx Andrc.r ii. § 1. (1797) 30 
Within twentie two years as some Englishers grant. 2814 
Scott Wav. xxix. That . . the young Englisher should pay 
dearly for the contempt with whien he seemed to regard 
him. 3835 Lytton Rienzi 1. xii, William the Bastard could 
scarce have found the hardy Englishers so easy a conquest 
as, etc, 3861 Ramsay ScoL Life ffCJtar. vi. (ed. 28)387 
Not in very good humour with the Englishers. 

2 . [f. the vb.] One who translates into English. 

2800 Month. Mag. X. 319 The most fortunate englisher of 

Klopstock. 1879 Furnivall E. E. T. S. Rep. 8 The eng- 
lisher of the French Romance, probably a clergyman of . . 
Exeter. 1881 Academy 12 Mar. 287 Few Englishers have 
been so successful in giving the flavour of French verse, 

Englishing (i'fJgUJijj), -M. sb. [f. English v. 
+ -1N0 !.] a. The action of the vb. English, b. 
coner. An English rendering or version. 

_ a 1340 Hampole Psalter Metr. Pref. 42 This holy man . . 
in all his englysching ry$l aftur the latyn taketh yours. 
2586 W. Wkbiie Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 The engirdling of 
>Eneidos of Virgin. 2607 Toi*si:ll Serpents (1658) To Rdr., 
The second exception taken against the former Treatise, 
was the not Englishing or translating of the Latine Verses. 
3674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Seh\ 297 Which [word] they 
have stuck so closely to in their Englkhings^ of Latine. 
1886 Athenaeum 9 Jan. 65/r Some of Mr. Sieveking’s ' Eng- 
fishings ’ seem to have stopped rather short of English. 
Englishism (rggliJVm). rare. [f. English 
+ -ism.] In various occasional senses : The cha- 
racteristics peculiar to the English; English modes 
of procedure ; a manifestation or product of English 
character; attachment 10 what is English, 

3855 T ait's Mag. XXII. 377 He .. certificated his pa- 
triotkm when only an excess of English-ism was imputed. 
1B65 J. W. Kaye Sepoy Jl'ar (heading of chapter) The Pro- 
gress of Englkhism [i.e. the remodelling of land tenure in 
India according to English notions). 38 68 Mayme Reid 


Child Wife xix. (1888) iqx In his own features , . there was 
an unmistakable expression of * Englishism*. 2879 Indian 
Daily N. 2 Oct., An Englishism, .which foreigners note. 
Englishly adv. [f.as prec. + -LY -J 

In an English manner. J a. By means of an 
English word ; in English (obs.). b. After the 
manner of the English people, like an Englishman 
or Englishmen, (rare in mod. use.) 

1529 More Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 221/1 1 f he wold call the 
pnestes englishly. 1565 J. Halle Hist. Expost. 123 Sea- 
rificatio, uel cutis Sculptura, englishly Scarification. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xti. Ixxii. (3622) 300 Arm’d be euery 
hand and heart hence, Englishly, to beat,Spaine. 1643 
Sir B. Rudvard in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 211. (1692) I. 315 it 
behoves us. .to be Englishly sensible of the Injustice. 1765 
H. Walpole ^/. H. Maun (F. Hall'. 2828 Tas. Mill 
Let. 30 Apr. in Macvey Napiers Corr. (2879) *9 Englishly. 
educated peoplepre all hostile to him. 2850 Sala Gasdight 
<5- D. xv. 268 Voices anything but (Engfishfy) human. 

Englishman (i’ggli/mmn). [f. English + 
Man.] A man who is English by descent, birth, 
or naturalization. The historical senses of course 
follow those of English a . ; in mod. use, unless 
otherwise determined by context (as in Englishman 
by descent , naturalized Englishman), the word 
means one bom in England or of English parents. 

C950 Laws of AEihelstan i. prm. (Thorpe), Ic wille Sxt 
je fedah ealle wtega an earm Engliscmon. C1205 Lav. 
1973 Ah Engliscemen [c 2275 Englissemenj hit habbed 
awend. a 1300 Cursor M. 242 (Gutt.) Of ingland )>e nacione 
Er englijs men in comune. 1387 Trevisa Higden 33 To 
ealle tne men of the londe englisshmen. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Ehg. eexfi, 267 Thurugh helpe and comfort of our 
englyssh men. 3523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. evil. 129 Ther 
was no Englysshman of armes, hut that had ii. or iii. pri- 
soners. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, x. iii. 309 Though banish’d, 
yet a true-borne Englishman. 2624 Bf.dell Lett. iv. 80 
Many Englishmen, conuertentur ad Dominum Deum. 2702 
De Foe True-born Eng. 1. 320 Englishman’s the common 
Name for all. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rout. Forest ii, That 
Englishman that used to come with his master to our 
house. iB6$'Loud. AVr/. 10 Jan. 35/2 A thoroughly vulgar 
Englishman is as offensive an animal as the human mind 
can well imagine. 

b. Englishman' s Foot (American) ; see quot. 
1687 Clayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. 145 Our 
Plantain .. they call the Englishman*s-foot. 1861 Mrs. 
Lankester Wild Flowers 209 Plantain .. has been named, 
by the natives in some of our settlements, ‘the English- 
man’s Foot 

E'nglislmess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being English, or of displaying 
English characteristics. 

1804 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 . 510 The EnKlishness 
of several fairy-tales supposed to be French. 1838 Nan 
Monthly Mag. LHI. 318 The Englishness of everything 
about man, woman, and child born in the island. 1884 
Athenxum 19 Jan. 93/3 The attraction of the face of the 
Hon. G. Seymour Conway . . lies in its Englishness. 
Englishry (i-qglijri). Forms : 5 Englisherie, 
7 englechory, -eshorie, Englichird, -ishird, 
-ishrye, S Engleeerie, -eschird, -esoyre, -ich- 
erie, 7- Englishry. [ad. AFr. englcchcric , f. 
englesche , ad. ME. englisch, English ; see -BY.] 

1 . The fact of being an Englishman. Chiefly 
in legal phrase Presentment of Isnglishry : the 
offering of proof that a slain person tvas an Eng- 
lishman, in order to escape the fine levied (under 
the Norman kings) upon the hundred or township 
for the murder of a ‘ Frenchman ’ or Norman. 

Bracton, followed by the legal antiquaries of the 17th c., 
represents this as the continuarion of a similar practice under 
the Danish kings ; but no evidence to that effect seems to 
be known. 

[CX292 Britton I. vii. (1865) 38 Et volums qe nul murdre 
soit ajugie par la ou acun parent al mort 'peuse estre 
trove, qi peuse monstrer qe il fust Engleys, et issi pre- 
senter de ly Englescherie). 3620 J. Wilkinson Treat. 
Coroners Sherifcs 8 By a statute made 14 E. 3. c. 4 the 
presentment of Englechery was wholly abrogated and an- 
nulled. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xl. (2730) 62 This custom 
lasted long after the Normans time, the Dane being only 
changed into the Norman, and was called Englishire. 1741 
T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. ix. 275 Before the Presentment 
of Englcschire was taken. 2862 Pearson Early ff Mid. 
Ages Eng. 280 Unless proof of ‘ Englishry * were made by 
the four nearest relatives of the deceased. 3883 Freeman 
Impress. U. S. iv. 26 All accepted the statement of what 
I may call their Englishry. 

2 . That part of the population, csp. in Ireland, 
that is of English descent. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

CT470 Harding Citron, ccxxxi. iv, Loue of all the land 
He I the duke of York} hadnmooge the Englisherie alwaye. 
1600 Dvmmok Ireland (1843) 6 buch good lawes as tende 
to the preservation of the Engfishrye. 379* Burkk Let. 
Sir H. Langrishe Wks. 2842 1 . 552 The popery laws . . as 
applied between Englishry and Irishry. 2876 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 8 (1882) 434 The .. English law.. made treason- 
able any marriage of the Englishry with persons of Irish 
blood. 

b. An English population ; English people 
generally. In a town : An English quarter, rare. 

1867 Howells Ifni. Journ. 165 /There was beride nu- 
merous English ry in detached bodies, a troop of Germans. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. <cd. 3) 1 . v. 310 There was an 
English and a Welsh town, an Englishry and 0 WcJshry. 

Englishwoman, [f. English + IVom.uv. J 
A woman who is English by descent, birth, or 
naturalization ; see Englishman. 

1530 Palscr. 217/t Englysshewoman, anglesche. 2647 
Ward Simp. Cobler 23 Never was any people under the 
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San so sick., of new fashions as Englishwomen. 1817 
Byron Bcpfo lxxxix, Where an Englishwoman sometimes 
faints, Italian females don’t do so outright, i860 Fkoude 
Hist. Eng. VI. 42 Above all things let her remember to be 
a good English-woman. 

Eknglishy, a. noncc-wd. [f. as prec- + -y.] 
Characteristic of what is English (as opposed to 
American, etc.). 

1880 Scribn. Mag. Feb. 633 1 A fogger going to fodder his 
cattle *. . 1 before the summer ricks are all carted’, .how Eng- 
Iishy such sentences sound ! 

• Englobe (engl<?u*b), v. Also 7 in-, [f. Ex- r + 
Globe. Cf. Fr. cnglober.] tram. a. To form 
into a globe, make globular ; to round ; in quot. 
reft, an &fig. b. To enclose in, or as in, a globe ; 
in quots. fig. 

1611 Florio, Agglobare , to en-globe crmake round. 1641 
Milton Ch. Gozd. Wks. 1738 I. 53 Prelaty . . must be forc'd 
to dissolve and unmake her own pyramidal figure . . inglobe 
or jncube her self among the Presbyters, a 1843 Foster in 
Life <5- Corr. (1846)!. 184 If ..it {youthful energy] could 
be englobed . . within the bosom of the young adventurer. 
1858 Sears Athan. it. ,\-. 235 The degree in which the hea- 
vens are englobed within us. 

Engloom: see Ex- pref. 1 2. 

. + Englo’se, V. Obs. traits. ? To paint, polish. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, In his chambre englosed 
brynt and cleare That shone full shene with gold & with 
asure. 

+ Englue*, v. Obs. Also 4 engleue. [a. Fr. 
enghte-r, f. cn- (see En-1) +g/u birdlime.] 

1. trans. To fasten down or close with, or as 
with, glue. lit. tmtifig. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 312 He sighe and redy fonde This 
coffre made and well englued. £1430 Lydg. Bochas n. 
xxviii. {1554) 65 a, And that theyr iyen by none yllusions 
Be not englued. 1475 Caxton Jason 81 But whan their 
mosels hen englued. 

b. To attach, connect closely, fig. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. xii. (1554) 159 a, Euery surfet en- 
glued es to other And one misrule bringeth in an other. 

2. To fix to the spot, as (a bird) with birdlime ; 
hence, to ensnare, fascinate. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 331 He hath my lady so engleued 
She woll nought that he be remeued. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 
11. xxx. (1554) 66 b, Deceit, that . . Folkes englueth. 

Englut (engirt), v . arch . Forms : a. 5 en- 
glot, 6 engloutte, 6- englut. /3. 6 inglutte, 
7, 9 inglut, [Really two words ; (1) ad. OF. en- 
glotir (Fr. engloutir) L. inglut tire, f. in- (see 
In-) + gluttirc to gulp, swallow ; (2) f. En-1 + 
Glut ?/.] 

1. trans . To swallow, swallow up ; to gulp down. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. li. 108 a/i, 

Bounden with the boundes of the deuyll, and englotted in his 
bely. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) R viij, 
Wyll ye . . entre agayne into the swalowe of the see, for to 
engloutte you? 1581 J. Bell Hadden’s Anno. Osor. 320b 
Themselves engluttyng Partriches, Peacockes, Woodcockes. 
1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 175 How many prodigall bits haue 
Slaues and Pezants This night englutted. 1814 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) 169 Inveterate wolf ! whose gorge ingluts more 
prey. Than any beast beside. 1832 L. Hunt Transl. Wks. 
262 Night . . hath got thee ; To dutch and to englut thee. 

2. To glut, satiate, lit. and fig. Also refi. 

1571 Ascham Schclem. 1. (Arb.) 50 Being oncepnglutted 
with vanitie, he will streight way loth all learning. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 157 Whosoeuer englutteth him- 
selfe, is guilty of his owne death. 1610 Histrio-mastix 
v. 183 To englut Their bestlall and more brutish appetites. 
16x9 North's Guenara's Diall Pr. 701/2 Hee hadde in- 
glutted himselfe with the variety of meates hee did eat at 
the feast. cx8oo Downeman Ragttar Lodbrach, There the 
wild beast inglutted stood. 1872 Blackie Lays Night. 53 
Hungry war Engluts his tiger-maw. 

Hence Englu’tted,///. a. 

18x4 Cary Dante (Chandos) 86 Wretched ventricle, That 
turns th’ englutted aliment to dross. 

t Engltrte, v. Alch. Obs . [app. ad. med.L. 
*inglutare, corresp. to F. cngliter : see Englue. 
Cf. Pr. cnglutir . ] trans. To close with slime or 
glue ; to seal up (a vessel), make air-tight ; im- 
plied in Englu'ting, vbl. sb. (See Enlute.) 

C1386 Chaucer Chan. You. Prol. «$• T. 213 What sholde 
I tellen . . Of the pot and glasses englutyng [z>. r. enlutyng] 
That of the Eyr myghte passe out no thyng. 1584 R. Scot 
Disc. Witcher, xiv. 1. 294 Mysticall termes of art, as. .their 
subliming, amalgaming, engluting [marginal note , enlut- 
ing]. 1692 Coles, Engluting , gluing or glued, stopped. 

j| E’nglyn. Sometimes in Welsh pi. englynion. 
[Welsh.] In Welsh poetry, a stanza (now always 
a quatrain) of a certain metrical structure. 

16x2 Drayton Polyolbton iv. 59 In EngHns some there 
were that on their subiect straine. Ibid, note p. 67 EngHns 
are couplets interchanged of 16 and 14 feet called Paladiries 
and Pensels. 1B66 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 28 About 2000 engly- 
nion or epigrammatic stanzas. 1875 A itderida I. xn. 236 
Bards, your choicest englyns sing. 

II Engobe (engou-b). [Fr,] (See quot.) 

1857 Birch Auc. Fotttry (1858) II. 326 An engobe or while 
coating of pipe-clay, with which the potter has covered the 
vase. 1875 FortnU.m Maiolica i. 9 The translucent coat 
through which the white * slip * or ‘engobe’ became ap- 
parent. 

Engod, -gold, -golden: see Es-prcf . 1 1 b, 2. 
Engore (engowj), v .1 Also 6 engoar, ingore, 
7 ingoar. [f. En-1 + Gore j/e] trans. To steep 
in gore ; to make gory, stain with blood. 

1593 Nashe Christ’s T. (16x3)39 He shall. .Oxen, Sheepe, 


Cammels, idely engore. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares vm. ii. 
-This new chosen Lord . . witn the sword.. Ingor’d his new- 
wome crowne. cx6xx Chap.man Iliad xn. 212 A high- 
flown eagle., sustain’d a dragon all engor’d In her strong 
seres. Ibid. XXL 22 fD.) The flood blush’d to be so much 
engor’d With such base souls. 1615 W. Hull Mirr. of 
Maicstie 86 This bloud, wherewith I am ingoared. c x8oo 
Downman Raguar Lodbrach in Evans O. Ball, III. iv. 113 
With hunger keen the trenchant sword Wide the Scarfian 
rocks engor’d. 

Hence EngoTed, ppl. a. Obs. 

1602 Return fr. Pamass. n. v. iv. (Arb.) 69 There shall 
engoared venom be my inke. 

+ Engo’re, vf Obs. rare. [f. En -1 + Gore vi] 
tram. To gore, wound deeply ; fig. to ‘ goad 
infuriate. Hence Engo*red, ppl. a. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. viii. 42 As salvage Bull . . 'When 
rancour doth with rage him once engore. Ibid. 111. v. 28 
By the great persue which she there perceav’d ; Well hoped 
shee the beast engor’d had beene. 1596 Ibid. iv. ix. 31 
As when an eager mastiffe once doth prove The last of 
bloud of some engored beast. 

Engorge (eng^uds), v. Also 6 ingurge, 6-8 
ingorge, [a. F. engorge-r, f. en in + gorge Gorge, 
throat.] 

1. trans. To fill the gorge of ; to gorge, feed or 
fill to excess; chiefly refi. Also (rarely) intr. for refi. 

Prob. first used (in Eng.) with ref. to hawks ; see Gorge. 
15x5 Barclay Egloges H. (1570) Avj/i A birde well in- 
gorged kepes well her nest. 1549 Coverdale Erasnt. Par. 
x Cor. viii. 4 Engorge and pamper vppe themselues with 
flesh offered to idolles. X557 North Diall of Princes 62 a, 
To ingurge themselves withwyne. 1603 Hollas o Plata rch 's 
Mor. 12x3 You sit downe to meat.. but touch not one dish, 
leaving them afterwards for your servants to engorge them- 
selves therewith. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 791 Greedily she 
ingorg’d without restraint. • 

Jig. a 1559 Dolman in Mirrottr forMagistr. (1568) N 8 b, 
With pleasures cloyed, engorged with the fyll. 1689 T. 
Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 16 A Cur engorged with 
asperity. 

b. transf. in passive'. To be filled to excess, 
crammed. Chiefly Path, of animal tissues or 
organs : To be congested with blood. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. 1. 6 Virulent letters . . ingorged 
with impudent lies. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 499 The Riuers 
are ingorged with Salmond. 1834 j. Forbes Laenncds Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 2x3 The surrounding pulmonary substance .. 
was red and engorged. 1869 H. Ussher in Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 
272/2 These vessels are congested, or engorged with blood. 

2. To put (food) into the gorge; to devour 
greedily. Also transf. aud fig. to swallow up (as 
a vortex). 

1541 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 72 b, Also ingorgeyng 
meate upon meate. 1609 Holland Avint. Marcel, xxiii. 
vL 237 Neither doth any man, after he hath once satisfied | 
his hunger, engorge superfluous meats. 1798 Month. Mag. ; 
VI. 366 Prepare not to mgorge The eternal pyramids. 1850 i 
Neale Med. Hymns 48 Engorg’d in former years, their j 
prey Must Death and Hell restore today. 

absol. 1739 Grobianus 142 Ingorge once more. Ibid. 179 j 
Largely Ingorge, and labour thro’ the Treat. 

Hence Engorged ppl. a., Engorger sb. t En- 
gorging vbl. sb. 

1562 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness, Sicke men , fyc. 65 a, 
This will not helpe to digest your ingorged full stomack. 
1598 Florio, Diuoratore , a deuourer, a glutton, an en- 
gorger. x6xx Cotgr., Ingorgcr , A rauener, glutton, gulch, 
tngorger. Engorgement , a glutting, rauening, deuouring, 
ingorging. 

Engorgement (eng/Jud^ment). [f. Engorge 
v. + -ment.] a. The action of engorging, b. 
The state of being engorged, in various senses, 
esp. Path, the congestion (of a tissue or organ) 
with blood, secretions, etc. 

x6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvL (1632) 844 The warre 
eates on still in the body of France, but not with so sharpe 
teeth, nor so full engorgement as before. x866 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (1880) X63 The period during which the affected 
lobe is in the state of active congestion or engorgement. 
1872 Darwin Emotions xiii. 325 The engorgement of the 
face, ears, and eyes with blood. X873 Holland A. Bonttic. 
vii. 1x8 His aim was . . never to press to engorgement the 
receptive faculties.^ 1878 Napheys Phys. Life Woman tx. 
233 Averting the violent rush of the milk . . and the conse- 
quent engorgement of the breast. x88i Raymond Mining 
Gloss. , Engorgement , the clogging of a furnace. 

f EngO'tish, v. nonce-uni. [f. En- 1 + Got(h) + 
-ish.] tram. To class or designate as * Gothic \ 
1664 Evelyn tr. Freart’s Archit. Pref. 5. To Engotish.. 
after their own capricious humour an infinite many which 
do all pass under this appellation. 

II Engouement (ang;7man). Also 9 engou- 
ment, [Fr. ; lit. obstruction in the throat.] Un- 
reasoning fondness. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv. (1866) 280 She repaid 
Miss Crawley’s engoument by artless sweetness and friend- 
ship. 1851 Sir F. Palcrave Nonm <5- Eng. I. Introd. 44 
Swayed by the engonement for classical literature. 

Engouled (engzHd), a. Her. [ad. Fr. engoulle, 
fern. pa. pple. of engouler i f. en in + OF. goulc 
{Y.gtteule) mouth (of a beast). The mod. Diets, 
give the Fr. form engoulde.] 

-An epithet applied to bends, crosses, saltiers, 
etc., the extremities of which enter the mouths of 
animals. 1830 Robson Brit. Her. Gloss, 

t Engoirted, ppl- a. Obs. Also 5 engowted. 

[? f. En- 1 + Gout drop.] ? Marked with spots like 
drops of blood. 

c 1450 Bk. Haivkyng in Rel. Ant. I. 296 This hawke is 
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engowted into brae! I ende. 1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreation 
11. {1706) 58 Her Brail feathers are engouted betwixt red 
and black. 

Engown: see En- pref, "A i a. 
f Engowschede, ppl. a. Obs. rare~\ [Ety- 
mology and meaning uncertain : cf. OF. engousse 
stout, fleshy.] 

? a X400 Morte Arth. 2053 A dragone engowschede. • 

Engrace (engr^ s), v. Also 7 in-, [f. En-1 + 
Grace sbi] fa. To introduce into favour (cf. 
ingratiate') obs. b. To put grace into. 

Hence Engra’ced, ppl. a. Engra*cer, one who 
or that which engraces. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet, in Farr S. P. fas, I 
(1848) 74 Ingrac’t into so high a favour, a 1641 Bp. R. 
Mountagu A cts Sf Mon um. (1642) 235 His intent was. .to in- 
grace his service with King Herod. 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Serin. 109 He. .made it a violence to their engraced nature, 
not to choose Him. 1866 — Mirac. Prayer 5 God is its 
Engracer, its Indweller. 

+ Engra*ded,//4 a. Her. Obs. rare *~ 1 . Also 
in-, [f. En- 1 + Grade + -ed.] (See quot.) 

1486 Bk. St. Alban's , Her. Dij b, Off a cros engravJid or 
engradid ; _ Ibid.fi hei ar calde armys engradit for they ar 
made of ij colouris the wich graditly ar broght to gedir oon 
coloure into another coloure. Ibid. D iij b, Ther is also a 
partyng of armys of ij colours ingradyt. 

tEngra'ff, ingra'ff, v. Ohs. or arch. [f. 

En- i, In- + Gkaff j/.] 

1 . = Engraft v. i. 

CX420 Pallad.on Husb. iv. 33 He .. nygh the roote in* 
grafleth his sarment. 1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. 11. 
lii. That Zoacum, that fruit of bitterness, That in the midst 
of fire is ingraff’d. a x6x 7 Bayne Oh Eph. (1658) 140 Before 
wee engraffe a Science, wee cut it, and set it for incision. 
<21667 Cowley Shortness Life Wks. (1688) 138 Who does a 
slight and annual Plant engrafTUpon a lasting stock. 

2. fig. = Engraft v. 2. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 563 He is ouer greet to be ingraffid 
here. 1542 Becon Christm. Baity. Wks. (1843) 74 He is 
* the vine,’ in whom we being ingraffed must needs bring 
forth much fruit. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. it. 143 
He did after a certain maner engraffe them into y 3 house- 
hold of Abraham. 1605 Anssu. Supposed Discoz’. Rom. 
Docir. fyc. 46 They be matriculated and ingraffed to the 
University. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) 20 How 
many surreptitious works are ingraff’d into the legitimate 
writings of the Fathers. 1660 R. Coke Poiver SubJ. 83 
That there is a God. .is.. naturally ingraffed into the minds 
of all men. 1695 E. Welchman Hitsbaudm. Manual (1707) 
43 There are too many, who, tho' engraffed into the Church, 
live no better, .than many Heathens. 1739 Grobianus 224 
The better to ingraff In Mem'ry ev’ry useful Paragraph, 
b. To beget, rare. 

1864 Swinburne Atalanta 963 [Children] All holy born, 
engraffed of Tantalus. 

+ c. In passive : To be closely attached to. Obs. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 67 You haue beene so lewde, 
and so much ingraffed to Falstaffe. 

Hence Engra-ffed,///.a. Engra-ffer, Engra-ff- 
ing, vbl. sb. Engra ffment = Engraftment. 

1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1621) 125 Before men be re- 
generate, they are . . not engraffed, but wild olives. 1604 
Shaks. Oik. 11. iii. 145 With one of an ingraft Infirmitie. 

<r 16x9 Donne Bta0ai «T<K (1644) 8x This first ingraffed and 
inborne desire. 1645 T. Goodwin Trial Chr. Growth 8 He 
is the ingraffer, and implanter of all the branches into this 
Vine, a 1655 Vines Lord's Sufp. (1677) 285 The one seals 
our engrafting and implanting into Christ. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 52 Engraffing .. incorporates one sort of 
Plant with a Tree of another, a 1638 Mede IVks. 1. xiii. 
236 By their spiritual engraffment into him. 

Engraft, ingraft (en-, ingraft), v. In 7 
Pa. pple. engraften. [f. En- 1 , In- + Graft.] 

1. trans. To graft in ; to insert (a scion of one 
tree) as a graft into or upon (another). Also absol. 

<1x677 Barrow Serm. III. xxiii. (R.), Upon the wildest 
stock divine husbandry can engraft most excellent fruit. 
1701 Cunningham in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1206 When they 
ingraft, they do not slit the Stock as we do, but cut a small 
slice off the outside of the Stock. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 

I. § 14 If upon a plum-tree peaches and apricots are en- 
grafted. 1797 Holcroft tr. Stolberg's Tray. (ed. 2> H. lx. 367 
Trees, .which, by engrafting, bear two kinds of fruit. x8x6 

J. Smith Panorama Sc. fy Art II. 640 Pear-trees are pro- 
pagated by engrafting, .upon free stocks. 

b. transf. To set firmly in. 

1793 Smeaton Edystonc L. § 83 The foundation stones of 
every course were engrafted into, or rather rooted in the 
rock. Ibid. § 245 A socket, whereby the courses would have 
been mutually engrafted. 

2. fig. (Often with express reference to a meta- 

phorical * tree \ * stock \ etc.) a. To implant 
(virtues, dispositions, sentiments) in the mind ; to 
incorporate (a thing) into a previously existing 
system or unity, (an alien) into a race or commu- 
nity ; and the like. b. Const, on, upon : To super- 
add (something adventitious) to something already 
existing which serves as a basis. + c. Comm. To 
add to the stock of a trading company (cf. En- 
graftment 3.) ,, 

' a. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841)1 r 4 This word . -would root 
out vice and ingraft virtue. 1633 Earl Manch. .- 1/ 

(16361 203 This ardent Love engrafting me into God by her 
uniting vertue. X634 T. Johnson tr. Farcy's Chtrurg . xxiv. 
ii. (1678(538 Lest that their sad . .and pensive cogitations, 
should be. .engraften in the issue. 1633 Swan Spec. M. \\ 

§ 2. <x6 4 3> x6x Finding that some false tenets were engrafted 
amongst the ignorant. 1642 Rogers A aantan Ep. Ded. 3 ^el 
God hath ingrafted your Honour into another stocke. 1643 
Milton Divorce It. xii. (185X) 70 This cannot be lesse then 
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to ingraft sin into the substance of the law. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus' Antig. xvit. xit. § x A certain young man.. in- 
grafted himself into the kindred of Herod by the resem- 
blance of his countenance, a 1754 Fielding Remedy Afflict . 
Wks. 1775 IX. 247 Acquiring solid lasting habits of virtue, 
and ingrafting them into our character. 

b. 1667 Milton P. L. xt. 35 All his works on mee Good or 
not good ingraft, my Merit those Shall perfet, and for these 
my Death shall pay. 1736 Berkeley A//. Querist 11. 
§ 106 It may., be fatal to engraft trade on a. national 
bank. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 232 You can . . in- 
graft any description of republick on a monarchy. 7800 
Dundas in J. Owen Wellesleys Disp. 563 The addition 
made to your European infantry, .being engrafted on old 
disciplined well seasoned regiments. 1827 J. Powell De- 
vises (ed. 3) II. 245 An executory limitation [is] engrafted on 
an alternate contingent remainder in fee on another. 1839 
Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) I. In trod. § 18 On the de- 
cayed stock of urban liberty they ingrafted the vigorous 
shoots of pastoral freedom. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng:. 
HI. 524 A bill of pains and penalties, .should be. .engrafted 
on the Bill of Indemnity. i88x Grant Cameramans I. i. 
14 It had been added to, or engrafted on, the tall, old, 
square baronial tower. 

C. 1697 'Lvttkzli. Brief R el, (1857) IV. i6 4 Whether they 
would admit talleys and their own notes to be engrafted 
upon their stock. * 

3. To graft (a tree), lo famish with a graft. 

1794 MartyN Rousseau's Hot. vli. 73 Fruit-trees are some- 
what in the same case, by being ingrafted. . 

+ b. To introduce small-pox virus .into (a per- 
son’s system) ; *= Inoculate. Obs. 

17x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1x887) I. 228 The boy 
was engrafted last Tuesday. . I cannot engraft the girl. 

Engraftation (engraft^’Jan). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ation.] The action of engrafting. 
x8x6 G. S. Facer Origin Pag. Idol. II. 432 Engraftation. 
18x7 — Eight Dissert. (1845) III. 372 Ingraftation. a 1853 
Robertson Scrm. Ser. iv. xxviii. 213 The result of that en- 
graftation was, that the fruit.. savored partly of the new 
graft, and parti}' of the old stock. 

Engrafted (engra-fted), ppl. a. [f. Engraft 
V. + -ED 1 .] In the senses of the vb. lit. and Jig. 
+ Engrafted holding : = EMPHYTEUSIS. 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. xxxvii, 1 make my love engrafted to 
this store. x6xx Bible Jas. i. ar Receiue with meeknesse 
the engrafted word. X657 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 21 The 
Tree is certainly good, an ingrafted Tree. 1721 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 5934/2 The Proprietors of the ingrafted stock are re- 
quireef to make the Payment of 3/. per cent. 1762 J. Brown 
Poetry A bins. xi. (1763) 186 On their first Entrance into 
Rome, these dramatic Shews were no longer in their natural, 
but in an ingrafted State. C1766 Burke Tracts Popery 
Laws Whs. IX. 391 The Romans, .therefore invented this 
species of engrafted holding. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 
35 He found a layer of new wood under the engrafted bark. 

+ Engra-fter. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -er.] One 
who engrafts. 

1721 R. Keith tr. T. A Kcrnfis' Soliloq. Soul xv i. 235 He 
is the Lover and the Ingrafter of Cleanness. 

Engrafting (engrerftig), vbl. sb. [f. Engraft v. 
+ -1NG 1 .] The action of the verb Engraft in 
various senses. 

1667 Phil, Trans. II. 553 The curious engrafting of 
oranges. 1717 Lady M. \V. Montague Lett. I. xxxv. 130 
The small-pox. .is here entirely harmless by the invention 
of ingrafting, which is the term they give it. 

Engraftment (engraftment). Also in-, [f. 

as prec. + -ment.] 

1. The action of engrafting, lit. and fig. Also 
cotter, the shoot engrafted, a graft. 

1647 M. Hudson Div, Right Govt. it. x. 165 The engraft- 
ment and plantation of Christian principles in the heart of 
an Infidel, a 1743 Savage Ep. Dyer 46 Those trees . . 
Which from our own engraftment fruitful rise. 1745 tr. 
Columella's Hush . iv. xxix, I engaged to give directions 
about ingrafting of vines, and preserving the ingraftments. 
1774 Bp. HAur*xAnal. Rom, Law (1795) Pref. 21 The laws 
of England have received great improvements by ingraft- 
ments from the Roman. 1837 Wiuttock Bk. Trades (1842) 
370 The consequent ingraftment of Norman French upon 
the previous Saxonish dialects. 1858 Sal. Res'. 14 Aug. 
x66/i On that fatal day [Bosworth Field] the White Rose 
withered forever, and he cannot stomach its engraftment on 
the rival stalk. 

•f* 2. = Inoculation. Obs. Cf. Engraft v. 3 b. 

X722 Nkttleton Inoculation in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 
2x0 This Distemper is raised by an Ingraftment from the 
Small Pox. 

+ 3. The issuing of additional stock in a trading 
company. Obs. Cf. Engraft v. 2 c. 

17*1 Lend. Gaz. No. S934/3 The 7/. per cent, which was 
doe. .pursuant to the Terms of the Ingraftment. 1776 Adam 
Smith IV. N. I. ll. ii. 3x9 The Bank was allowed to enlarge 
its capital by an engraftment of 1,001,171/. ior. 

t EngraTture. Ohs. In 7 ingrafture. [f. 
ns prcc. 4 - -URK.] The action of engrafting; the 
state of being engrafted. 

1654 Warren Unbelievers 104 It is compared to an tn- 
g raft ure of a branch in a tree. 1658 Bp. Reynolds Lord ’ s 
Supp. xi. We often read..oflns more peculiar presence with 
and in his people, and of our spiritual ingrafture into him 
byfaith. 

Engrail (engrrW), v. Forms : a. 4-5 en- 
grolo, 5 engreyl, -gmle, 6-7 cngrailo, -ayl, 6- 
ongratl. 0 . 5 ingroyl, 6-7 in grail, -ale, -eyl, 
(0 ingrolo). [ME. ettgrcle, a. OF. eitgresle-r 
(mod.F. aigrller) , commonly believed to be f. cn- 
*, 8 ee En- 1) +grcslc, gride hail. 

The original sense would thus be ‘to pit or indent as 
by a shower of hail.* ^ The writer of the Book of St. Albans 
(*ee quot. *456 s. v. Engrailed) supposed that the word was 


derived from gree (L. gradus) step, and hence he gives in- 
grad at us as the Lat. equivalent of ‘engrailed. 1 Cf. En- 

GRADED.] 

1. a. Her. To indent the edge of (an ordinary') 
with a series of contiguous curvilinear notches, 
b. Hence gen. to ornament the edge of (anything) 
with an indented pattern of this kind. 

Almost exclusively in pa. pple. : see Engrailed ppl. a. 

c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xl, With his griffuns of gold en- 
grelet fulle gay. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1030 He beres in cheef 
of azour Engrelyd with a satur [r*. c, saltire], c 1500 Sc. 
Poem Her. 136 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 99 The first, hole croce ; 
the tother, engrelit be. 1572 Bossewell Armorie it. 27 
The quarters in the division of theEscocheon be engrayled. 
1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 214 They bare for their Armes 
Argent a Bend ingreyled Gules. 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3081/4 
A Lyon Rampant with Ermine in a border ingral’d. 1766 
Porny Heraldry Gloss., Engrailed, This word signifies a 
thing the hail has fallen upon, and broken off the edges, 
like the leaves of a tree notched by hail-stones. 1840 Bar- 
ham Ingot. Leg. Pref. 4 The Ingoldsby escutcheon, a saltire 
engrailed Gules. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. A Pop. xv. 
(ed. 3) x86 They also engrail the bend itself. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring L . 248 A curious ring was exhibited.. It is en- 
grailed. 

2. irarnf. To give a serrated appearance to ; for- 
merly sometimes; to roughen, render prickly. 

1576 N ewton tr. Lemnic's Complex. 286 Their bodyes . . en. 
grayled with Jothsome blisters. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav . 
53 The eighth had all his armour throughout engrayled like 
a crabbed brierie hawthorne bush. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxix. (1748) 380, I [the river Wear] indent the earth, and 
then I it engraile With many a turn and trace. x66x Morgan 
Sph. Gentry 1. ii. 23 Ingraling the earth by the waved lines 
of water. 1832 Tennyson Palace Art xxix, Or over hills 
with peaky tops engrail’d. 

+ 3. To indent, sculpture in intaglio. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. V I //, 73 A fountayne of enbowed 
woorke, gylte with fine gold, and bice, ingrayled with anticke 
woorkes. 1566 Brant Horace Sat. in. Fviij b, The execu- 
tours of Staberie engraylde on his grave, What were his 
ample legaces. 1567 Ibid., Arte Poet. B v, Lawes to ingrale 
in during brasse. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. I ret. in Holin- 
shed Chron. VI. 26 The famous conquest of so woorthie a 
potentate should be ingrailed in perpetuall memorie. 1602 
Fulbecke Pandects 63 Their countenances were resembled 
and engrailed in their Armorie. 

+4. ?To variegate, adorn with mixture of colours. 

In the first two quots. possibly: To surround with an in- 
dented border. 

1483 in Antiq. Rcpert. (1807) I. 50 Rede cloth engreyled 
with vj yerdes of white woolen cloth. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(i8op) 516 Cloth of golde set with redde roses ingreyled with 
gola of brouderye. c x6ix Chapman Iliad xxm. 761 /Eacides 
then shows.. a caldron new, engrail’d with twenty hues. 

5. In mod. poetry sometimes used for : To orna- 
ment with (metal). 

It is not clear whether any more definite sense is intended' 
in the examples here quoted. 

1814 Southey Roderick 1, White turbans, glittering 
armour, shields engraU’d With gold. 1823 Bowles Grave 
Last Sax. iv. 552 The lion ramps Upon his mailed breast, 
engrailed with gold. 1870 Bp.yant Iliad I. x. 318 The car 
Engrailed with brass. 

Engrailed (engr^’ld ),///. a. [f. Engrail v.] 

1. (bee Engrail v. i.) a. Her. Of an ordinary : 
Having a series of curvilinear indentations in the 
edge. b. gen. Of the edge of any object, of a 
line, a circle, etc. : Ornamented with a series of 
curvilinear indentations, c. Of a coin : . Having 
a margin formed by an engrailed circle, or with a 
ring of dots. d. Entom. Engrailed moth, Teph- 
rosia biundularia ; Small engrailed moth, T. 
crepuscnlaris (Newman Brit. Moths 66). 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 4183 He had sothely for-sakene he 
sawturoure engrelede. i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. E ij b, 
Sych a bordure is calde a bordure ingravlit for the colowre 
of hym is put gre by gre into the felde of tharmys. 1830 E. 
Hawkins A nglo-Fr. Coin. 128 Legend. .within two con- 
centric engrailed circles. 1848 Rickman Goth. Arehit. xx, 
The nail-head, and engrailed ornaments. 1856 Smyth 
Rom. Fasti. Coins 97 A well struck engrailed coin of ex- 
cellent workmanship. X87X W. H. Turner Pnbl. Harl. 
Soc. V. 86 A cross engrailed between four water bougets. 

+ 2. (See Engrail v. 3 .) Incised, carved in in- 
taglio. Obs. 

1784 J. Barry Led. Art_ i. (1848) 69 The intaglio or en- 
grailed figures on our Gothic tombs. • 

t Engrai/ling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ing l.J The action 1 of the verb Engrail. Also 
cotter, an engrailed edge. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans , Hc?\ Cvj a. This engraylyng is no 
propur lan gage aftir the sight of thys cros, bot rather an 
endentyng. i6xr Cotgr.. Engrcslure^ an ingrayling, or 
inueckmg ; a kind of small indenting., in a coat of Armes. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 61 Those regular cngralings 
(as the heralds express it) which displeasedthe eye before. 
17&1 J. Barry Led. Art 111.(1848) 150 This ridiculous carved 
work and engrailing. 

Engrarlment. [f. as prec. + -ment.]; a. Her. 
The state of being engrailed or indented in curved 
lines, b. The engrailed circle round the margin 
of a coin, etc. 

1856 Smyth Rom. Fain. Coins yt The laurcated and ring- 
letted profile of Apollo within an engrailment. 

Engrain, ingrain (cn., inpn-i-n), v. Also 

4 engreyne, 6 ongreno. [f. Ex- 1 , Ih- 4- Grain. 

Palbgr. 1530 gives a Fr. engraincr to dye. The word, 
whether first formed in Fr. or Eng., was suggested by the 
Fr. phrase en gratae (adapted in Eng. a<- in grain) where 
gram r means the cochineal dye. Hence to engrain and to 


dye in grain meant originally to dye with cochineal, and 
subsequently to dye in any fast colour. But afterwards 
they came to be associated with the word grain, a. Fr. grain , 
the * fibre * or minute structure of a thing ; so that in mod. 
use * to dye in (the) gram ’ means to impregnate the very 
substance of the material with the dye, to dye the wool 
before jt is woven ; and the present senses of the vb. engrain 
have distinct reference to grain * minute structure/ On the 
whole the form engrain is now preferred to ingrain % see 
however the note on Engrained///, a.] 

+ 1. trans . To dye scarlet or crimson with cochi- 
neal ; hence, to dye in fast colours, dye in grain. 
Also iransf. and jig. Obs. or arch. 

Already regarded as an archaism in Spenser's time, as the 
glossary to S/tep. Cal. explains engrained by * dyed in grain,* 
a. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. it. 15 Hire robe was ful riche 
of red scarlet engreyned. 1465 Mann. «$• Househ. Exp, 162 
Fyne crymysyne engreyned. X502 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 
264, I delyuered my clothes engrened to Mayster Foster. 
I S3 2 ~3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 13 Clothe of the colours of 
scarlet, crimosen, or violet engrayned. X579 Spenser 
Shcph. Cal. Feb. 131 With Leaues engrained in lusty greene. 
1591 — Virgils Gnat 666 The Rose engrained in pure scarlet 
die. 1596 Fitz-geftray Sir F. Drake (1881) 35 His worth 
in honours purest dye engraine. 

p. 1561 Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) 144 bThey 
shall not be clothed in soft or precious apparell, as veluet, 
sattin, or damaske, or crimosine ingrayned butin'sackc- 
cloth. 15517 Daniel Civ. Wares it. cxvii, Our fields in* 
grayn'd with blood. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 695 A 
colour in-grained with the dung of a Crocodile. 1674 N, 
Fairfax Bulk % Selv. 171 It being true blew Gotham or 
Hobbes^ ingrain’d. ,1855 Singleton Virgil I. 163 Milesian 
wools, .ingrained With Tyrian crimsons. 

2. To cause (a dye) to sink into the texture of 
a fabric; to work (a foreign substance)‘into the 
‘ fibre the intimate structure of anything. Chiefly 
Jig. to implant ineradicably (habits, convictions, 
prejudices, tastes) lit a person. 

a. a 1641 Bp. R. Mountagu Acts fr Monunt. (1642) 129 
When the spots are engrained,' and will not out by scour- 
ing, etc. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxv, The stain hath be- 
come engrained by time and consuetude, a 186a Buckle 
Civilis. (1873) III. i. 43 With such force had the circum- 
stance just narrated engrained superstition in the Scotch 
character. x86* Max Muller Chips (1880) I. ix. 184 The 
feeling.. is so deeply engrained in human nature. 

# P- 1746-7 Hervey Medit . (1818)42 Evil habits, .thoroughly 
ingrained in the disposition. 1878 A r . Amcr.Rev.CXXVll. 
20 This republicanism the Talmudists have ingrained in 
him. 

3. In passive \ To be indelibly marked ■with. 

1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 160 A post very old, and in- 
grained with filth. 

4. + a. To give a certain kind of texture to (ohs. 
rare—'), b. nonce-use. To form a granular sur- 
face on (the skin). 

>593 Nashe Christ's T. (i 6 ip 147 She was wont in Asses 
mUke to bathe her, to engraine her skin more gentle, plyant, 
delicate and supple. 186. Burton Ilk. -Hunter 32 The 
countless little wrinkles which engrained his skin. 

t Engrai-n, v.- Ohs. rare-', [ad. F. engrener, 
f. cn- (see Ex -pref. 1 ) + grain lit. ‘grain’] 
intr. Of a toothed wheel, etc. : To fit into a cor- 
responding toothed piece of machinery. 

a 1774 Goldsmith Ejcper. Philcs. (1776) II. 52 By means 
of the toothed wheel F engraining in the toothed rack Dd. 

Engrained, ingrained (en-, ingrJi-nd), 
ppl. a. [f. Enghaix v . 1 + -En’l. In the ppl. adj. used 
attrib., though not in the vb., the form with in- is 
more common than that with en-. In sense 2 the 
word is often heard with secondary (sometimes 
even with primary) stress on the prefix in-.] 

+ 1. Dyed in grain : see Enchain v. 1 
1599 Marston See. Villanie i. iv. i8q Ingrain’d Habits, 
died with often dips, Are not so soone discoloured. 

b. fig. with sbs. characterizing- persons : Tho- 
roughly permeated with the characteristic quali- 
ties ; thoroughgoing, incorrigible. Cf. 4 a rogue 
in grain’. 

1630 Rutherford Lett. xii. (1862) I. 62 The bloody 
tongues, crafty foxes, double ingrained hypocrites shall 
appear «s they are. 17x5 WodrowCorr. (1843) II. 53 Multi- 
tudes of engrained enemies of the succession, under the 
cloak of the Abjuration, served the interests of the Pre- 
tender. 1857 Mayhf.w Lond. Labour I. 329 Many in- 
grained beggars certainly use the street trade as a cloak for 
alms-seeking^ 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. {1873) 
277 He is an ingrained sceptic. 

2. Ofa dye, or foreign matter of any sort: Wrought 
into the inmost texture of something. . Chiefly/^/ 
of habits, sentiments, prejudices: llecply rooted, 
inveterate, 

1843 Gladstone in For. fp Col. Q. Re,'. II. 5S7 Deeply 
engrained mischiefs and corruptions. 1855 Bain Senses tir 
hit. 11. j. § 22 (1864) 109 A receiver of posted letters acquires 
an engrained sensibility to half an ounce. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. viii (x8So) 140 The engrained ab<«oluti<m 
and' egotism of Louis XIV.. were at their acme from his 
earliest years. 1855 Singleton* Virgil II. 142 From others, 
underneath the wasteful gulf, Therr ingrained wickedness 
is washed away, Or is burnt out by fire. sB 66 Kingsley 

Hereu'.y «. 1-9 It had its usual ingrained element of cant. 
1869 Echo 20 Mar., His sinewy hands have got an odd, gnnty 
appearance, as of ingrained coal-dust. 

Hence Engral*nedly adv. 

1869 AthenTum 16 Oct. 495 She is a liar by instinct and by 
principle— designedly and undcrigncdly ft liar; an utterly, 
ingrainedly untrue creature. j , 

t Engrai’ner, ingrarner. [(, ns prec. ▼ 
-Kit.] One who engrains. 
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1805 Ann. Rev. III. 17 Chemistry may hope one day to 
publish the scarlet dyer’s vade-mecum, or every man his own 
mgrainer. 

t Engra’lee, a. Her. Obs. [a. OF. engralli 
(mod. engrele) : see Engkailw.] = Engrailed. 

1572 Bossewell Wks.Armorie it. 27 b. To beare the same 
[colours] plaine, and neither engralee, rasie, enueckie or 
dentellie. 

Engrand : see Err- prefJ 2. 
t Engra # ndize, -ise, v. Obs. Also 7 in- 
grandize. [a. Fr. engrandiss- extended stem of 
cngrandi-r, ad. It. ingrandire late L. ingran - 
dire , f. in- (see In-) + grandi-s great (see Grand). 
Cf. Aggrandize.] trails. To make great, in- 
crease in estimation, importance, power, rank, or 
wealth. 

1625 in Rushw. Hist. ColL (1659) !• *S9 Curing the Kings 
Evil.. a device to ingrandize the vertue of Kings when 
Miracles were in fashion. 1653 A. Wilson Jos. /, 55 To in* 
grandize all, the Kinjj created him. .Viscount Rochester. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. in. 95 He engrandiz’d his own 
Nephews amongst them. Ibid. in. 1. 225 Alexander, .en- 
deavoured what he could to ingrandize the Title of Cardinal. 
3883 tr. Allocution Pope Leo XIII in Daily Nr.vs 1 Sept. 
2/2 Many, .who are led away by the idea of constituting 
and engrandising the nation. 

Hence Engrauadizing, vbl. sb. an dppi. a. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 192 He began.. to bend 
his mind to the ingrandizing this Kinsman. 1653 A Wilson 
Jos. /, 52 With this Ingrandizing Title the King added a 
great Revenue. 1657 Reeve Goa s Plea 83 Elate, .imagin- 
ating, engrandising, preheminencies. 

+ Engra'nge, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. F. en- 
grange-r , f. cn in + grange bam.] trails. To put 
(crops) into a bam ; to store, fill (a treasure-house). 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. xii, Them . . I shall enrych, 
and shall engrange theire tresoure with fruyt delytable. 

Engrape : see En- prefix 1 b. 

Engrapple, variant of Ingrapple v. Obs. 
Engrasp (engrersp), v. [f. En- 1 + Grasp.] 
trans. To take, or try to take, in one’s grasp ; to 
embrace, grasp, seize. Also jig . 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613)123 Who shall engraspe and 
bound the heauens body? 1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. 
xviii. (1713) 469 Without any design of engrasping great 
Mysteries. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 274 Ulysses, tog .. 
engrasped The holy image. 

Engrate, var. of Ingrate v. Obs . to regrate. 
Engratiate, obs. form of Ingratiate. 
Engrave (engr^’v), v. Pa.pple. engraved, 
engraven. Also 6-8 ingrave; pa. pple. 6-8 
ingraved, 6-9 ingraven. [f. En- 1 + Grave v. ; 
after the equivalent Fr. engraver (1 3-1 7th c.). 
(The strong pa. pple. engraven is now somewhat 
archaic or formal.)] 

fl. trans. To sculpture; to portray or repre- 
sent by sculpture. Obs. 

3542 Udall Apophth. 305 b, For his surname, Cicero, he 
engraved the figure and proporcion of a cicer. 354s Joye 
Exp. Dan. iii. (R.), For he shall make ye no image (saithe 
the Lorde) nor engrave non (nor set vp non). 1583 Lyly 
Ep. T. Watson in Poems (Arb.) 30 Lysippus engraued 
Vulcan with a streight legge. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. 
III. 904/2 The kings my predecessors and ancestors, whose 
pictures are ingrauen and set heerein order within this hall. 
3591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, n. ii. 35 Vpon the which Shall be 
engrau’d the Sacke of Orleance. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 11. 312 His Sepulchre remained in S. Hierome’s 
time, and over it the Sunne engraven. 

* 1 * 2 . a. To cut into (a hard material) (obs. rare). 
b. To mark by incisions; to inscribe with in- 
cised characters ; to ornament with incised marks. 

3590 Spenser P. Q. hi. viii. 37 That seemes rough masons 
hand with engines keene Had long while laboured it to 
engrave. x66x.Lovell Hist.Anim. $ Min . Introd., Others 
that yeeld to iron may be Ingraven. 3859 Smiles Self- 
help v. 104 To engrave spoons and forks with crests and 
ciphers. 3832 Tennyson CEnone 72 Behold this fruit, whose 
gleaming rind ingrav’n * For the most fair’. 

3 . a. To carve (ah inscription, figures, etc.) upon 
a surface ; hence, to record by engraved or incised 
letters ; also Jig. i*b. To make (wounds, cavities) 
by incision. 

a. 1542 Udall Apophth, 42 A golden aple with this poysee 
written or engraved about it. Ibid. We have perfecte 
knowelage of no more then is engraven in our memorie. 
1578 Banister Hist . Man 1. 24 The first & extremest ribbes 
.. haue likewise lesser caul ties or gutters, to their sub- 
staunce engraued. 1594 Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 
285 But we shall soone with our fine tempered swords, 
Engrave our prowesse on their burganets. 1600 Holland 
Livy 127 (R.) The decemvirall lawes, they set up openly to 
be seene, engraven in brasse. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. Jr. ii. 
(1857) 6 As he had engraven upon his wife’s tomb. 1802 
Mar. Edgwortii Moral T. (3816) I. xii. 94 His coat of arms 
engraven upon the seal. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-hks. 
(1879) II. 43 A cross engraven along its whole length. 

R. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Epist. *fij, In all partes of the 
woride, he.. as it were ingraued the glorie of his might. 
3626 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. xn. 25 r The fatall steele .. he 
waues Deepe in his guts, and wounds on wounds ingraues. 
1663 GerbiER Counsel 43 The old Carver, .had ingraven his 
own Name and Portraiture, .in the Shield of Pallas. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 63 If their Crimes had been ingraven in 
some Plate of Iron or Brass. 1738 Wesley Short Hymns 
(1762) I. 355 Ingraven with an iron pen My name upon Thy 
hands is seen. . 

C. Jig. To impress deeply ; to fix indelibly: 

a. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxx. xii, In my mynde . . I 


had engraved Her goodly countenaunce. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Nature iii, O smooth my rugged heart, and there 
Engrave thy rev rend law. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 56 Whose penetrating style has engraved, .in our hearts 
the words and spirit of that immortal law. 1875 Ouseley 
Plus. Form iii. 30 To engrave them on his memory. 

p. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1641) 240 By love or by grudge 
ingraved and imprinted in your heart. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb. i. 2 And in your dreadfull verse ingrau’d the prophecies. 
a 1619 Fojherby Atheom. 1. vii. § 2 (3622) 52 It is naturally 
ingrauen into the mindes of all men, to beleeue There is a 
God.^ <2x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Jas. V , Wks. (1731) 335 
A prince’s name is surer preserved, and more ingraven in 
paper than in.. rusting medals. 

4. To represent (a figure, landscape, etc.) by 
lines incised upon metal plates (in mod. use, also 
by lines carved in relief on wood blocks) with the 
view of reproducing it by printing. Also absol . 

3667 Evelyn Man. (3857) HI* *99 Cause the best of your 
statues . . to be . . engraven in copper. 1672 Petty PoL 
Anat. (1691) 59 He hath caused distinct Maps to be made 
of every Barony, .engraven in Copper. 1683 Ray Corr. 
(1848) 332 Whether he designs to engrave and publish any 
of those icons. 37x0 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 20 
Dr. Sacheverell’s Picture has been ingrav’d several Times. 
3728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Arcliit. Advt., Prospects of the 
Church and Monuments curiously engraven. 1823 R. Tur- 
ner Arts 3* Sc. (ed. 38) 73 How do people engrave on 
wood ? 3827-32 J. M. W. Turner (title) Picturesque Views 
in England and Wales, engraved by the best artists. 
Engrave, var. Ingrave obs., to entomb. 
Engra’ved, ppl. a. [f. Engrave v . + -ed 1 .] 
In the senses of the verb. 

3557 N. T. (Genev.) Heb. i. 2 , Which Sonne beyng the 
brygntnes of the glorie, and the ingraued forme of his per- 
sonne. 3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 29 b, Should very 
vnproprely yea fondly be called the engraued fonm of him. 
*837 Penny Cycl. IX. 439/1 One of the first books illustrated 
with designs on engraved plates was the production of 
Italian artists. 

+ Engrawement. Obs . Also 7 ingrave- 
ment. [f. Engrave v . + -ment.] The action of en- 
graving ; that which is engraved, an incised figure 
or inscription ; also Jig. an imprint, record, trace. 

1604 Broughton Corrupt. Handl. Relig. 99 The Patriarks 
engrauement in the twelv stones. 3617 Janua Ling. 338 
Ingrauements in cleere plates endure long. 1637 J. Rutter 
tr. Corneille's Cid 1. i, The furrowes in nis forehead seem 
to be Th’ ingravements of his noble actions. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. vi. 343 If such writing or engravement were 
made by Cham. 

+ Engra*ven, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6-7 in-, 
[str. pa. pple. of Engrave vi] = Engraved. 

3583 Harsnet Sertn. Ezek. (1658) 130 God . . had his Son, : 
the Ingraven Image of his Father. 3588 Fraunce Lawlers 
Log. 1. i. 2 That ingraven gift and facultie of wit and reason. 
3593 Tell-trothcs N. Y. Gift (1876) 34 But engrauen 
thoughtes will not be rubbed forth. 3642 Rogers Naaman 
^35 Was not the Temple full of Lyons and Cherubims, and 
ingraven forms? 3688 R. Holme Armoury in. 325/2 I have 
procured, .some, .since my former engraven ones. 

t Engra’ven, v. Obs . Also 7 in-, [peril . f. 
prec. ; perh. an alteration of Engrave, due to 
analogy of vbs. with prefix En - 1 and suffix -en 5.] 

= Engrave, lit. and Jig. 

3605 Camden Rem. 27 A name which was ingravened in the 
revestiarie of the Temple. 3650 T. Bayly Herba Parietis 
59 To engraven a similitude. 3704 Gentleman Instructed 
250 (D.) Our Maker . . has also en^raven’d the knowledge of 
Himself in our souls. 1733 Lond. Gaz. 5165/4 Lost. .Two 
silver Trencher Plates of Her Majesty’s Engraven'd A. R. 
t Engra* veiling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Engraven 
V. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Engraven; 
the characters in which anything is engraved. 

1645 Rutherford Tryal <5- Tri, Faith (3845) 32 The en- 
gravening of free grace. 3655 GURNALL Chr. in Arm. 1. 129 
These places whose engravening is too curious to be long 
pored on by a weak eye. 

Engraver (engri-i’vai). Also 6-8 ingraver. 

[f. Engrave v . + -er.] 

1 . One who engraves ; one whose business it is to 
cut devices, figures, or letters in wood, metal, stone, 
etc. Now often spec . one who engraves pictures on 
metal or wood from which prints are to be taken. 

1586 T. B. LaPrimaud. Fr.Acad. n. (3594) 47 From what 
pater ns doe Painters and Ingrauers take the fashion and 
forme of those Images and pictures. r6xi Bible Exod. 
xxxviii. 23 Aholiab, son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan, 
an engraver. 3666 Pepys Diary 26 Mar. To see the famous 
engraver, to get him to grave a seal for the office. . 1690 
Temple Ess. Heroic Virtue Wks. 3731 1. 2x5 This Odin was 
..the first Engraver of the Runick Letters or Characters. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 18 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 30 Cole 
the Ingraver, a 3779 Warburton Lett. Literary Property 
(R.), Could we easily think that a printseller or engraver 
should be able to obtain that for his baubles? \ 8 i$Scribble- 
omania 392 (note). His engraver.. undertook to^ procure a 
similar stone. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vii. His eyes are 
like the over-tried eyes of an engraver. 

2 . An engraving tool, a gTaver. rare. 

1821 Craig Led. Drannngxn. 371 The implements for 
this species of art are five or six engravers of various lengths 
and thicknesses. 

+ Engra*very. Obs. Also 6-7 ingravery, 
-ie. [Las prec. : see -ery.] The art or work of 
the engraver; concr. the productions of the en- 
gravers art ; also (rarely) an individual work of 
the kind, a piece of engraving. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (18..) II. 533. i6xr Cotgr., 
Maneq u inage, anticke ingrauerie, or earning, in Wainscot, 
or Stone-worke. 3638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (3654) IV. 


44 He hath in charge to present you with my ..small In- 
gravery. 3676 Phil. Trans. XI. 554 The Cabinets, copper 
Cuts and Rngravery of Monsieur de Marolles. a 3682 Sir 
T. Browne Tracts 4 They wonder to find the art of in- 
gravery so ancient upon pretious stones and signets. Ibid. 
(1684) 210 Some handsome Engraveries and Medals. 
Engraving 1 (engr^-vig), vbl. sb. [f. Engrave 

V. + -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action of the verb Engrave ; the art of 
the engraver. 

x6oi Holland Plitiy^ II. 569 There is in marble of his 
portraying and ingrauing, an old woman drunken. 3606 
Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex. xxxii. (3697) 632 Interpreters take 
it [a Heb. word] here for an Instrument of Engraving. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. F. I. 397 The elegance of his designs and 
-engraving. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 439/2 In Germany en- 
graving made more rapid strides towards excellence. 

2 . concr. That which is engraved ; on engraved 
figure or inscription, rare. ■[Alsoyff. a deep im- 
pression (e.g. on the mind). 

1631 Bible Ex. xxviii. 13 The worke of an engrauer in 
stone; likethe engrauings of a signet. 3 677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. iv. vii. 355 The Fall of Man did [not] wholly raze out 
the Engravings of those common Notions. 1738-43 War- 
burton Div. Legat. iv. v. (R.), It appears . . Irom the en- 
gravings on Aaron’s breast-plate, tnat letters were in 
common use. 1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 243/1 Beautiful specimens 
of Douiton’s ware, salad bowls and servers, with silver 
mounts and a suitable engraving. 

3 . An impression from an engraved plate. 

1803 Med. Jml. X. 187 Two painted Engravings of Cow. 
Pock and other Eruptions. 3816 Singer Hist. Cards 224 
It was pot until the latter part of the sixteenth century that 
engravings on copper were used as embellishments for books 
in England. 3860 Sala Hogarth 117 A handsome cabinet 
of paintings, drawings, and engravings. 

t Engra~vure. Obs. rare — K [f. Engrave v. 
+ -URE.J An engraving. 

37x6 Myles Davies A then. Brit. III. 90. 

t Engrea*se f V. Obs. rare — x . [f. En- 1 4- 
Grease, after Fr. eitgraisser.] trans. To fill 
with grease; to fatten. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1843) V. 635 They are fatted and 
engreased like swine. 

t Engrea’ten, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Great a. + 
-EN 6.] trans. To make great ; to increase, ag- 
grandize; also Jig. to aggravate (an offence). 
Hence Engrea*tening vbl. sb. 

ci 6 i 4 Corn wallyes ^ in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 356 The late 
working of these conjunctions between them, to the en- 
greatning of them, and peril of us. 3641 Relation Anszv. 
Earl Strafford 4 He had engreatned and advanced the 
Kings Revenues. 3683 Nevile Plato Rcdiv. 186 To en- 
greaten the King against the Interest and Liberty of their 
own Country. 1684 Contempt. State Man. 11. x. (3699) 
238 Sin is .. much engreatned by the circumstances which 
attend it. 

tEn-gree, adv. Obs. Also en gre. [F. e 11 
grSi\ In good part. 

34. . Pol. Ret. <5* L. Poems (3866) 38 Beseching you, Dere 
heret, as Enterly as y cane, to take en gre this poure 
gifte. c 1475 Partenay 3819 Off aduersite en*gree take the 
porte. 

Engreen : see En- pref. x 2. 
t Engre’ge, v. Obs. Also 4 engredge, -gge. 
[ad. OF. engregier, f. late L. *ingraviare (cf. 
L. ingravare Engbieve), f. in-+gravt-s heavy. 
See Aggrege.] trans. a. To make heavy or dull ; 
hence, to harden (the conscience, heart), b. To 
increase the importance of ; to aggravate. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. vii. 34 Engregid is the herte of Pharao. 
Ibid. viii. 35 Pharao forsothe seynge that there was 3eue 
rest, his herte engredgide. C1386 Chaucer Pers. T. T 905 
Alle thise thjmges after j»at they been grete or smale en- 
greggen [v.r. engregen] the conscience of man. — Melibeus 
r 321 Everych of hem encreseth and engreggith other. 
la 3600 Dial. betw. Clerk <5- Courtier 4 (Jam.) Ye wald lufe 
it, And not engrege the case sa hie. 

Engreif(i, Sc. var. of Engbieve v. Obs. 
Engrele, -greyl, var. of Engrail v. Obs. 
Engrene, -greyn, obs. forms of Engrain v. 

+ Engrie*ve, v. Obs. Forms : a. 4 engrevo, 
(6V. engrief(f) f 4-5 engreive (Sc. engrew), 6 
engreue, -eeue, 6-7 engreve, 6- engrieve. 0 . 4 
ingreve, 6 ingreeue, -ioue. [ad. OY.engrever:— 

L. ingravare, f. in- (see In-) + grav-is heavy; cf. 
En- 1 and Grieve.] 

1 . trans . To cause grief or pain to ; to annoy, 
hurt, vex. Also absol . To do harm, be trouble- 
some. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 504 Myschelf. .that suld swa en- 
greiff. That na hys vorschip suld thame releif. Ibid.x m. 

210 The scottis archeris. . Ingrevand [r.n en gre wand] thame 
so gretumly..That thai vayndist a Jitell we. Ibid. xx. 200 
For it, he said, mycht nocht releif. And mycht [thaim-self] 
gtetly engreif. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3444 Yit no thyng en- 
greveth mee. c 3425 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xxxv. 190 He 
hat mast engrewyt pe re. .Suld have ]>e grettast Prys» 

[I Dat he engrewyt honestly. 15*3 Douglas AEncis x. xiti. 

19 Bot principally Mezen tyus ail engreyiu 1626 Bacon 
Sylva (3651) 5 828 Aches, , and Hurts, and Comes, do Ln- 
grieve, either towards Raine, or towards F rost. 

2 . To make grievous ; to represent as grievous ; 
to aggravate. 

*535 Cromwell Let. Gardiner in Burnet Collect. 460 
In which part ye shall somewhat engrieve the matter. 
<**555 Bp. Gardiner in Foxe A. <$• M. (1563) 73fb, To 
engreue it to be an importable burden. 3592 Conspir. Pre- 
tended Ref. 40 Seeking also to engreeue their faultes. 
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ENGROSSING. 


3 . To make a grievance of; to take a? a ground 
of accusation or reproach. 

1577-87 Hounshed Chron. III. 1121/2 Mine ovne con- 
fession is ingreeued against me. Ibid. III. xxi4/x, I am 
sorie to ingrecue anie other mans doings. 

Hence Engrie'ved, ppl. a. 

1591 Spenser Vis. Worlds Van. 150, I gan in tny cn- 
grieued brest To scorne all difference of great and small. 

+ Engri*n, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f- En- 1 + Grin 
snare.] tram. To ensnare. 

1340 Aycnb. 154 Alle {*> . . {>et habbe> zuo >e herten en- 
grined ine {re dyeules nette. 

Engroce, obs. form of Engross. 

Engroche, obs. form of Encroach. 
Engroove, ingroove (en-, ingn7-v), v. [f. 
E.v.l, I.v- + Groove sk or ».] irons. a. To work 
(something) into a groove, b. To form a groove in. 

a 1B42 Tennyson Love thou thy land xii, Let the change 
■which comes be free To in groove itself with that which flies. 
1880 Blackmore Mary Anerley II. Hi. 39 A narrow glen, 
engrooved with sliding water. 

Engross (engwVs), v . Forms: a. 4 engrosy, 
5-7 engrose, 6-7 engrosse, 5 engroce, 5- en- 
gross. 5-8 ingrosse, 5-7 ingrose, (5 in- 
groos), 5-6 ingroce. [Three distinct formations, 
from elements ultimately identical. (1) In senses 
i-2 a. AF. engrosse-r (med.L. ingrossdre) to write 
in large letters, f. grosse — med.L. grossa large 
writing, a transcript in large letters (fem. olgrossus 
large, thick: see Gross a.). (2) In senses 3-7 
f. phrase in gross , Fr. en gros — f in the lump, by 
wholesale’. AF. engrosser and Anglo-Lat. in- 
gross are in sense 3 are found in the Statutes. (3) 
In senses 8-1 1 a. Fr. engrosser to make big, thick, 
or gross, corresp. to Pr. citgrossar, Sp. engrosar , 
It. iitgrossarc late L. ingrossdre , f. in- (see In-) + 
gross-us stout, thick, Gross.] 

I. To write in large. 

1 . traits. To write, in large letters ; chiefly, and 
now almost exclusively, to write in a peculiar 
character appropriate to legal documents ; hence, 
to write out or express in legal form. Also 
absol. 

a. tx3Q4 Year’bks. t 32-33 Edw. /, 315 Quant une fin est 
engrosse em ne resortira james a bref ne a note chalanger.] 
c 1430 Lydg. Story Thebes 2098 Engrosed vp._.And enrolled 
only for witnesse In aoure regestres. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 
<1870) 379 The actes ot the yelde . . shullen be enacted and 
engrossed in a quayer of parchemyn. 1557 Ord. Hospitalls 
Fyy, The whole accompt . . yow shall engrosse and write 
faire into a Booke. 1591 Wills <$• Inv. N . C. (i860) II. 199 
For engrossing his will, twice unto paipar, after unto 
parchment. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 636 Her name. .1 will 
. . in the ground, .engrosse, And fill with stones % 1632 Star 
Chainb. Cases (18869 164 Bampton and his wife brought 
their answere readie drawen to him and desired him to 
engrosse it. 1664-5 Pepys Diary II. 337 The story of the 
several Archbishops of Canterbury, engrossed in vellum. 
2735 Pope Prol. Sat. 18 A clerc. . Who pens a Stanza when 
he should engross. x8x8 Cruise Digest v. 79 The fine being 
engrossed and completed as a fine of Michaelmas term. 
18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiv, The Clerk of Court, proceeded 
to engross in the record the yet unknown verdict, i860 
Forster Gr. Revtonstr. 213 That the. Declaration should 
be duly engrossed, and again brought in., the next day. 

Q. 1564 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Eeuer Pest (1888) 21 Wee 
haue drawen and ingrossed his bookes. 1587 Harrison 
England if, viii. (1877) 1. 176 They will haue the bille in- 
grossed, that is to sale, put in parchment. 1600 Holland 
Livy iv. 147 This was openly ingrossed in publicke 
Tables. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1602) I. 350 The 
Charge ingrossed against Inigo Jones upon the Complaint 
of the Parishioner* of St. Gregories. x66o Marvell C<7rr. 
Wks, 3872-5 II. vi. 25 The. Bill, upon reading the amend- 
ments, was ordered to.be ingrossed. 1793 Smeaton Edy - 
stone L. § 314 Instructions .. fairly ingrossed. 

+ b. Hence, to put into regnlar shape; to ar- 
range (a matter). Obs. 

*43®.Lvdg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv, To call his lordes.. 
Atufhis lyeges to assemble yfere Fynally to engroce this 
mattere. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2467 Yet, let us se thys 
matter thorowly ingrosed. 

+ c. To name in a formal document, to write 
the name of; hence, to include in a list. Obs. 

2580 Nashe in Greene Mena/hnn (Arb.) Introd. 6 Mongst 
this kinde of men .. 1 can but ingrosse some deepe read 
Grammarians, 1605 Ansiv. Supposed Discov. Romish 
Doctr. 2 Engrossing him in the Catalogue of censured, 
excommunicate and denounced Hcrcti.cks. 2622 Quarles 
Argalus P, (1678) 36 T’ingross their names within his 
Register. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 2 They stand aloof 
from the knowledge of most of the particulars therein to 
be ingrost. 

+ 2 . tram/. To portray in large. Obs. rare — 

1538 Leland I tin. VI, 3 An High Tumbe of Marble, but 
no Image engrossid on it. 

II. To deal with ‘in the gross*. 

+ 3 . To buy up wholesale; esp. to buy up the 
whole stock, or as much as possible, of (a com- 
modity) for the purpose of ‘ regrating * or retailing 
it at a monopoly price. Obs. exc. Jlist. 

a 1400 in Eng. Gilds <1870) 353 No regratour ne go owt of 
town for to engrosy be chaffare. 3591 G. Fletcher Russe 
Cernnnv. <185719 Their nobilitie..u<c to engrosse it. 1622 
Mi^sclden Tree Trade jx Some one or few’., doe ioine 
together to engrosse and buy in a Commodity, a 1640 Day 
Pari. Rees (»88i) 73 Fucus, you That engrost our Hony 
draw, Bought wax and honey up by th' great. 1647 May 


Hist. Pari. 1. ii. 17 Disarming the people by.engrossing of 
Gunpowder, .and setting so high a rate upon it. 1827 H al- 
lam Const. Hist . (1876) II. yitt. 35 One man was fined and 
set in the pillory’- for engrossing corn. 3872 Yeats Growth 
Comm . 379 Edicts, .against engrossing the market. 

R. 1548 Cranmer Cateclu 77 Forstallyng, regratyng . . 
ingrossmg of marchaundise. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law - 
Merck \ 123 Salt . . they by authoritie did ingrosse for the 
king. 3672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 262 You have so in* 
grossed and bought up all the ammunition of Railing. 

+ b. with reference to land. Obs. 

17x9 W. Wood Surv. Trade 172 The false .. notion .. 
induces them to Engross great Tracts of Land ; 1728 Swift 
Answ. Memorial , Grariers . . were ready to ingross great 
quantities of land. 1767 A Young Farm. Lett . to People 53 
Complaints are every where made of engrossing farms. 

4 . trails/, and fig. + a. To get together, collect 
from all quarters ; also to engross up (obs.). b. To 
gain or keep exclusive possession of ; to concen- 
trate (property, trade, privileges, functions) in 
one’s own possession (often with the notion of un- 
fairness or injury to others) ; to ‘ monopolize*. 

a. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV,. m. ii. 148 Percy is but my 
Factor.. To engrosse vp glorious Deedes on my behalfe. 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. ii. 16 An' you engrosse 
'hem all for your owne use. 1628 Ford Lover's Mel. xr. i. 
You, Aretus, and I engross . . The affairs of government. 
3643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. § 5 (1656) With my 
friend I desire not to share or participate, but to engrosse 
his sorrow'es. 1694 Dr. Slare in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 
218 He. .engrossed all the Pyrites or Copperas-stone to 
himself, a 1740 Tickell To Addison on Cato (R.), Too 
long hath love engross’d Britannia’s stage. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc. It A 1790) I. xii* 34 The men being allowed to en- 
gross as many women as they can maintain. 1832 Austin 
yuris/>r.( 3879) I.vi. 243 In most actual societies the sovereign 
powers are engrossed by a single ^member of the whole. 
a 3862 Buckle Civilh. (1869) III. iv. 212 Seeing a single 
person engross the conversation. 

3 . 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 203, I haue . . ingross’d 
opportunities to meete her. x6o6 — Ant. CL in. vii. 37 
Your Marriners are Militers, Reapers, people Ingrost by 
swift Impresse. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. xi. (1648) 
75 Abundance of wealth . . was then ingrossed in the pos- 
session of some few particular persons. 1645 Milton Tc- 
trach. (1851) 153 Som . . would ingrosse to themselves the 
whole trade of interpreting. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
IV. 310 Alms-giving., is so eminent a part of Charity that 
it has in a Manner ingross’d the Name of it. 1775 Adair 
Ainer. Ind. 457 Our rulers ought not to allow., the 
Mushohge to ingross this vast forest. 1790 Beatson Nav. 
ff Mil. Mem . 309 Grasping at an opportunity to ingross 
this trade to themselves. 

+ c. nonce-use. To attribute exclusively to. 

1641 Vittd. Smectymnuus § 7. 95 A power of remitting 
sinnes, which we hope he will not ingrosse to Bishops ex- 
cluding Presbyters. 

5 . Of things: To require the entire use of, take 
altogether to itself ; to occupy entirely, absorb. 

3602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. lxxiii. (16x2) 304 Skarlet 
Hats, Stoles, and Coules too much ingrost the sport. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vir. i. § 2X Norfolke Rebellion, as nearer 
London, engrossed all warlike provisions. 3768 Beattie 
Mitisir. n. (R.) Pondering on former days oy guilt en- 
gross’d. 1804 Colebrooke^ Hush. <5- Cotntu. Bengal (1806) 
354 From this country [India] . . Europe was antiently sup- 
plied with it [indigo] until the produce of America engrossed 
the market. 2846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 527 Potatoes engross the whole manure of the little 
farmers. _ 2874 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxxx. 8 The old 
trees, which long had engrossed the soil. 

b. Of an object of thought or feeling : To draw 
entirely to itself, occupy exclusively, absorb (the 
affections, attention, mind, time, etc.). 

a. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. viii. 46 Philosophy would 
not have engrossed our pen. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. X19 
If man alone engross not Heaven s high care. 17/6-7 Col- 
lins Poems (3796) 3X2 They, whose right such dreary 
dreams engross. 1769 Junius Lett. xi. 44 A measure so 
singularly daring that it .. engrosses all our resentment. 
1781 Cowfer Let. 2 Apr., My morning is engrossed by 
the garden. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. '4 Letting 
the generation we live in engross nearly all our admiration. 
1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. iii. 45 The captain obtained 
his audience, and engrossed the watchfulness of the re- 
tainers. 

_ p. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. m. i. (1675) 347 Without leav- 
ing behind them any thing that can . . entertain our Sight 
in the very place, where before they Ingross’d it. 1742 
Richardson Pamela IV. 148 This will so ingross the dear 
Lady's Pen. 1777 Watson Philip II (1793) I. lx. 11. 36S 
The attention of tne French king was ingrossed. 

6. To absorb or engage the whole attention or 
all the faculties of. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 50. ? 1 Orlando believed himself 
..not to be engross'd by any particular Affection. 1720 
Butler Scrm. Wks. (3874) II. 335 The degree in which 
self-love engrosses us. 1814 Jane Austen Lady Susan xx. 
<1879) 247 The folly of the young man and the confusion of 
Frederica entirely engrossed him. 1856 Kane Ard. Exfl. 
Jl. xxii. atg MaretimahandMeteh had been engrossed with 
their bird-catching. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton viii. 1x8 
He was entirely engrossed in attending to her wants. 

7 . In certain strained fig. uses, npp. derived 
from 3: +a. To include altogether {obs. rare’- 1 ; 
suggested by the rime). +b. In 17th c.: To get 
hold of (an idea) ; to conceive (a sentiment) (obs.). 

c 3460 Towneley Myst. 370 Almyghty God in persons 
thre, Alle in oone substance ay ingroost. *632 Hey- 
wood Iron Age it. v. Wks. 1S74 III. 429 Protects . . for 
which 1 haue ingrost a mortal! enuy here. 1633 Ford 
Broken It. ni. iii. Thou hast there engross’d Some rarity of 
wit to grace the nuptials Of thy fair sister. <1x643 W. 
Cartwright To King on Return fr. Scot l (R.J, Vour 
prolong’d delay .. made our jealousy engross New feares. 


III. To render gross, dense, or bulky. 

+ 8. To render (fluids) gross or dense ; to con- 
dense (vapours). Also iulr. for rejl . . Obs. 

X561 Eden Art. Nauig. w. xix. 51 Rayim is made or cn- 
gendred of moyste vapours which . . are ingroced. 1582 
Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. xl. 49 The liuer. .not beyng able 
to disgest them [crude humours), .they ingrose and become 
maligne. 1586 Cogan Haven Health cxli. (3636) 271 Va- 
pours and fumes, .being ingrossed by eoldnesse of the braine, 
distil to the lower parts. 1590 Spenser F. Q. it. vi. 46 The 
waves thereof.. were Engrost with mud. 

8 . fa. To make (the body) gross or fat; to 
fatten (obs.). b. To make (the mind) gross or 
dull (arch.) ; formerly also intr. for rejl. 

1587 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 142 They [the 
Scotch) . . so ingrosse their bodies. 3594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 
in. vii. 761. 1626 T. H. Cans sins Holy Crt. 120 It hap- 
pened! to soules, which are great louers of sensuall plea- 
sures, to engrosse, thicken themselues. a 3628 F. Greville 
Humane Learn. )iii, Poems (3633) 33 Engrosse the minde. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon _ II. vi. 89 They were in the last 
stage of the heart's ossification, their faculties engrossed 
and imbruted. 

f 10 . traits. To make thick or bulky ; to increase 
in size. Obs. 

_ cx6ii Chapman Iliad xv iii. 640 Fire, invading city roofs, 
is suddenly engrost And made a wondrous mighty (lame. 
1624 Wotton Archil.. (1672) 27 Though Pillars by chan- 
nelling, be seemingly ingrossed to our Sight 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 47 Materials of weight, as Sauder, wherewith an 
unconscionable Plummer can ingrosse his Bill. 

+ 11 . Mil. [Cf. It. iitgrossarc in same senses.] 
To increase the numerical strength of (an army) ; 
also, to draw up (a battalion) in a compact body. 

1526 St. Papers , Hen. VIII, VI. 376 Our armye was in- 

f rocyd by the newe comyng of thies lanceknightes. 1581 
tyward Mart. Dtscip. 1. 26 The companies being thus 
doubled & the battailes ingrosed . . euerie ensigne maie 
seeke out his owne band. Ibid. 1. 27 Then doubling y° ranks 
of these hargubuseirs . . they must bee ingrossed. 1650 
Howell Girafii's Rev. Naples 53 They went on in ingross- 
ing the militia. 1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs 
Flanders 202 His Camp was not then very great, but he 
hoped to have it speedily ingrost by some Germans. 

Engrossed (engrJu-st),///. a. [f. .Engross v. 
+ -ed 1.] In various senses of the vb. : e.g. a. 
Written out large, written in a legal hand; ex- 
pressed or incorporated in a legal document. 
+ b. Collected from various quarters, amassed in 
large quantity (obs.). + c. Thickened, swollen (obs.). 

a. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 50 The 
Ingrossed Articles were again presently read in the House. 
3748 J. Mason Elocut. 14 Such a Monotony as Attorney's 
Clerks read in when they examine an engrossed Deed. 

b- 1509 Marston Sco. Villanic xxx. 227 Nere his tongue 
shall lie Till his ingrossed iests are all drawne dry. 

c. 1578 Banister Hist . Man 1. 20 Where the body of 
the Vertebre should be, that is to say, the engrossed part. 
cx6zx Chapman Iliad xm. 613 When the engrossed waves 
Boil into foam. 

Hence Engro-ssedly adv., in an engrossed man- 
ner ; with absorbed attention. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. v, Bella’s eyes dropped more 
engrossedly over her book. 

Engrosser (engnJu-sai), vbl. sb. [f. Engross 
v. + -ER.] One who engrosses. 

+ 1 . One who buys in large quantities, esp. with 
the view of being able to secure a monopoly. 
Also, one who buys up large quantities of land, 
or obtains possession of many tenements, to the 
detriment of his neighbours. Obs . exc. Hist. 

c 3460 Fortescue A Is. <5- Lint. Mon. (1875) 335 The said 
brogers and engrossers of ofiices. 1549 Latimer 3x/ Semt. 
be/. Edxv. VI (Arb.) 33 Ingrossers of tenamentes and landes. 
throughe whose couetousnes, villages deenye and fall 
downe. 1636 Healey Life Epictetus ' , That is, to the un- 
learned engrosser of books. 1692 Tryon Good Housnv. xix. 
271 The first Ingrossers and Buyers thereof [Canary] were 
Apothecaries. 1778 R. H. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Res’. 
(1853) II. 2x6 An artificial scarcity, created in the midst of 
plenty, by an infamous set of engrossers. 1783 Burke 
Report Affairs India Wks. XI. 144 The engrossers of opium. 

D. One who ‘ monopolizes* or obtains exclusive 
possession of (anything). 

1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 52 My Lord of Essex 
. . was noted for too bold an ingrosser both of fame and 
favour. 1729 Gay Polly in. Wks. (1773) 198, 1 am too no 
engrosser of power. 1782 V. Knox Ess. 110 (R.) The cn- 
rossers of that part of the creation which uod and nature 
# ave constituted free. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf v, You should, 
in compassion, cease to be such an engrosser. 

2 . One who copies (a document) in large fair 
character, or in legal style ; + an engrossing clerk. 

1607 Dekker Kuts. Cou/urAi 842) 20 Euery market day 
you may take him in Cheap-side, poorely attyrde like on 
m grosser. 

Engrossing (cngr^u*sir)), vbl. sb. [f. Engross 
v. + -ING. 3 ] The action of the verb Engross. 

L The action of buying (any article) in latge 
quantities with the view of obtaining a monopoly ; 
the action of buying up (land). 

2542 Brinklow Compl. ii. 10 The latyng and engrossing 
of..leassys. ^ 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1702) 1 . iv. 250 
The ingrossing Gunpowder, and suffering none to buy it 
without Licence. 1683 Burnet tr. Mores Utopia 35 Re- 
strain those engrossing* of the Rich, that are a* bad almost 
as Monopolies. ^ 2776 Adam Smith W. N. I. in. Ii. 386 *1 his 
original engrossing of uncultivated lands, 
b. fig. (See Engross v. 4, 5.) 

*597 Daniel Civ. Hares v. lxxii, Griev’d at such in* 
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grossing of Command. 1625 Bacon Ess. Envy (Arb.) 514 
An vnnecessary, and Ambitious Ingrossing of Businesse. 
1694 Child Disc. Trade 33 The abatement of interest tends 
to the engrossing of trade into a few rich mens hands. 

2 . The action of writing oqt a document in a 
fair or legal character. Also attrib. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, c. 7, § 1 After the engrossing of 
every Fine . . the same Fine shall be openly and solemnly 
read. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. Pref. 5 The gather- 
ing of these sermons and the ingrosing of them faire again 
afterwarde. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 183 It.. passes 
through the same_ forms as in the other house (except en- 
grossing, which is already done). 1837 Lockhart Scott 
(1839) 196 A sort of flourish .. adopted m engrossing as a 
safeguard against the intrusion of a forged line. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 262 The enrolment and en- 
grossing of the acts of parliament. 

attrib. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 26. r 4 All Ingrossing 
Work, .is risen^s. in the Pound for want of Hands. Mod. 
It was written in a sort of engrossing hand. 
Engrossing (engr<?u-si vj),ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING.23 That engrosses. 

, 1 . + a. That claims a large share; presumptuous, 
pretentious (obs. rare). 

a 1797 H. Walpole Mem . Geo. Ill (1845I I. vi. 84 A term 
so engrossing gave offence and handle to ridicule. 

b. That fully occupies or absorbs the attention, 
faculties, etc. 

1820 Scott Abbot i. The engrossing nature of his occupa- 
tion. 1825 Lytton Falkland 20, I had one deep, engross- 
ing, yearning desire. 1875 Helps Ess., Aids Contcnim. 12 
An alternation of the engrossing pursuit. 

f 2 . That makes gross or brutish. Obs. rare, 
a 1626 Bp. Akdrewes Scrnt. vi. Repentance 4- Fast. 147 
The Devil’s only way, to rid Hypocrisie, by engrossing 
Epicurisme. 

Hence Engro’ssingly adv., in an engrossing 
manner. Engro’ssingness, the quality of being 
engrossing. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 6, I intend to surprise 
the world whenever politics .. draw less engrossingly on its 
attention. 1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 672 India has of late 
..engrossingly occupied the English mind. 1848. Tail's 
Mag. XV. 682 They temper in his mind the engrossingness 
of present things. 

Engrossment (engrossment), [f. Engross 
v. + -MENT.] The action of engrossing ; the state 
of being engrossed. 

1 . The action of buying up in large quantities, 
of collecting greedily from all quarters: concr. 
that which is so bought up or collected. 

1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV. iv. v. 80 This bitter taste yeelds 
his engrossements, To the ending Father. 1598FLORI0, 
Monopolo, an engrossement of any merchandize into one 
mans handes. 2648 Regall A/ol. 31 Ingrossement of all 
Places and Offices of profit into Members hands. x8x8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 530 note, He kept the grain on 
board the ships, to make his profit out of its engrossment. 
1885 L'pool Daily Post 4 Feb. 4/7 The gradual engross- 
ment of the ancient common lands. 

2 . The state or fact of being engrossed or ab- 
sorbed in occupations, thoughts, etc. 

1837 Howitt Rur. Life iv. if (1862) 332 Graceful and 
happy in the engrossment of her simple duties. 1851 Cairns 
Mem. J. Clark 29 Amidst the engrossment of other studies. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys . 11. xv. (1879) 608 The entire 
engrossment of the mind with whatever may be for a time 
the object of its attention. 

3 . The action of writing out in a fair or legal 
character. Also concr. what is thus written ; a 
record ,* Jig. in quot. 

1526 Ord. R. Housch. Hen. VIII, 140 The Clerkes of the 
Green cloath or one of them, be dayly attendant in the 
compting- house for the engrossement of daily bookes of the 
expences of the day before. 1638 Jackson Creedix. xii. 
Wks. VIII. 259 The true belief or persuasion of our interest 
in this promise is but the ingrossment of our former appre- 
hension in our hearts. <1x674 Clarendon Life II. 495 
(T.) Which clause being afterwards added to the engross- 
ment it [the bill] was again thus reformed. 17x0 H. Bedford 
Vind. C/t. Eng. 123 Was not this Ingrossment subsequent 
to that Paper? 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck. 4- Fr. i. 
(1S44I 17 The shred or remnant., of the membrane pre- 
viously used for the engrossment of some charter. 
Enguard: see En- pref . 1 3. 

Engulf, ingulf (engtvlf), v. • Also 6 r 9 en-, 
ingulph. [f. En- 1 -f Gulf ; cf. Fr. -engouffrer , 
earlier engoulfer (which may be the source).] 

1 . traits. To swallow up in a gulf, abyss, or 


whirlpool ; to plunge into a gulf ; to plunge deeply 
and inextricably into a surrounding medium. Also 
rejl. and intr. for rejl. 

cl 1555 Eden Decades IV. Iitd. (Arb.) 261 They were en- 
gulfed by chance in the great sea. 1580 Sidney Ps. clxiL 
<R.) In destruction’s river Engulph and swallow those Whose 
hate, etc. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xxiv. 271 Now deepe 
engulphed in the mightie flood They saw not Gades. ' 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 4=5 A city .. having formerly been 
engulphed by an earthquake. 1831 Carlyle in Froude 
Life'x. (1882) II. 151 Not upon the quicksand, where resting 
will but engulph you deeper. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cony. 
(2876) III. xii. 235 In that dangerous passage the careless 
traveller might easily be engulfed. 

0. C1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 34/1 Her 
[Earth’s] surface shakes. .Towns them ingulf. .Now nought 
remaineth but a Waste of Sand, a 17x1 Ken Poet. Wks. 
(1721) IV. 29 They expire, Ingulfing in infernal Fire. 1735 
Somerville Chase m. 135 Another in the treach rous Bog 
Lies flound’ring, half ingulph’d. 18x6 Shelley Alastor 
365 A cavern there . . Ingulphed the rushing sea. 2855 H. 
Reed Led. Eng. Lit. x. 323 Shelley was overtaken by a 


Mediterranean thunder-storm, and ingulfed in the deep 
waters. 

b. rejl. and pass. Of a river : To discharge 
itself into, be lost in, the sea ; also, to disappear 
underground. 

2634 Sir T^Hersert Trav. 43 Made by the River Indus 
which their ingulfes herselfe into the Indian Seas. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 225 A River., through the shaggie hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulft. 1772 Mason Eng. Garden n. 
<R.), That hallow’d spring ; thence, in the porous earth 
'Long while ingulph’d. 1821 Brydce s Lett. Continent 12 
[The Rhone] makes itself a passage among the rocks at the 
extremity of Mount Jura, ingulphs itself for some time, etc. 

2 . transf. (chiefly humorous.) To swallow up 
like an abyss ; to bury completely. 

1829 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) I. 324 The autum- 
nal glutton who engulphs their [oysters’] gentle substances 
within his own. 1863 Fr ; Kemble Resid. Georgia 58 
Shirt gills which absolutely ingulfed his black visage. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 182/2 To procure these insignifi- 
cant morsels, he engulfeawhole shoal of them at once in his 
capacious jaws. . . 

a. jig. 

a- 3603 Harvard Aitsw , Dolcman viii. (T.) Upon every 
giddy and brainless warrant to engulph ourselves. 1669 
Woodhead St. Teresa it. 264 That holy Soul went wholly 
immersed and engulfed in God. 1877 Mozley Uuiv. Serin. 
Hi. 62 The power which mere sensual pleasure has of 
engulphing us in the vulgar sensation of life. 

0 . 2597 Morley Introd. Mips. Pref., To leaue that un- 
brought to an end, in the which I was so farre ingulfed. 
1647 Ward Simp. Coble r 57 Into what importable head- 
tearings and heart -searchings you will be ingulfed. 1784 
Cowter Task ui. 816 London ingulphs them all. The shark 
is there And the shark’s prey. 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 
126 O Death, thou ever roaming shark, Ingulf me in eternal 
dark ! 

i* II. 4 . To cut into gulfs or bays. Obs. rare. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. x, 496 Because of the Sea ingulfing 
the Land, and cutting it in so many Angles. 

Engulfed (engtrlft ),ppl. a. [f. Engulf v. 4 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. ii. 32 Like an huge Aetn’ of deepe 
engulfed gryefe, Sorrow is heaped in thy hollow chest. 
1636 Healey Cebes 135 Her owne receipt, .purgeth out all 
their ingulphed evils, as by vomit. 1728 Thomson Spring 
22 Tlie bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht To shake 
the sounding marsh. 2860 Tyndall Glac. n. § 8. 267 We 
should find the engulfed rocks in the body of the glacier. 
Engulfing (engxrlfiq), vbl. sb. [f. Engulf v. 
4--ING 1 .] The action of the verb Engulf. 

1658 Whole Duty Man it § 4 (1684) 87 It is . . the ingulf- 
ing him.. in that most tormenting passion of jealousie. 
a 1711 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 27 Love .. 
Strove her ingulfing to prolong. 1875 Whitney Life Lang, 
x. 195 The engulfing or burying of extant species. 

Engulfing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg 2 .] 

a 1777 F AWKEsEuloey I. Newton (R.), Waves . . hare the 
dangers of th’ engulpning sand. 1832 D. Morn Thomson's 
Eirth-pl. iv. Wks. I. 2x3 The rapturous lark . . less and 
less visible, .’mid heaven's engulfing blue. 1871 Tylor Prim. 
Cult. I. 304 The list of myths of engulphing monsters. 
Engulfment (engulfment). [f. as prec. -f 
-ment.] The action of engulfing ; the process of 
being engulfed. Also Jig. 

1822 De Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 69 And the most 
frightful abysses, up to the very last menace of engulfment. 
1832 Lyell Princ. Gcol. (1875) II. 11. xxvi. 3 The cone 
[of Etna], .has more than once been destroyed either by ex- 
plosion or engulphment. 1832 Carlyle in Frasers Mag. 
V. 399 What shape soever, bloody or bloodless, the descent 
and engulfment assume. x86o Tyndall Glac. 11. § 26. 367 
The successive engulfments and disgorgings of the blocks 
..have broken up die moraines. 

Engyre : see Ingyre. 

Engyscope (e’nd^iskJup). Also 9 (incor- 
rectly) engiscope. [f. Gr. tyyv-s near at hand 4 - 
- okottos looker : see -scope.] 

+ a. In 17th and iSth c.: = Microscope (obs.). 
b. Subsequently variously employed in narrower 
sense. Goring (1830) applied it to denote a com- 
pound microscope of any kind ; but as the term 
was most frequently used by him in his description 
of the Amician and similar reflecting microscopes, 
it is now commonly understood as a distinctive 
name of that class of instruments. 

1684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 73 With differing Engyscopes, 
and in differing Lights. 2692 Coles, Engyscope, an Instru- 
ment to discern the proportion of the smallest things. 1697 
Evelyn Nnmism. iv. 267 Engyscops, Microscops, ana 
other Optickplasses.- 1731 Bailey vol. II, Engyscope. .the 
same as a microscope 1832 Optic Iustr. (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) xiv. § 92. 48 The section of this Engiscope. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 70 The ocular end of the 
engiscope. 

Engyve : see En- pref 1 1 a. 

Enhabil. -bile, -ble, etc., obs. fT. Enable, etc. 
Enhabill, obs. form of Inhabile, unqualified, 
t Enha'bii, v - obs. rare— 1 . [f. En- 1 + Habit 
dress.] traits. To clothe ; in quot. rejl. 

c 1485 Dlgby Myst. hi. 683, I wol en-abyte me with hurae- 
lyte. 

Enlia*bit, v. Obs. rare’- 1 . In 6 pa. pple. 
enhabyte. [bad form of Inhibit.] To forbid. 

. 1502 Ord. Crystal Men. 11. xv. 122 All rauayne & couet- 
ousness is enhabyte. 

Enhabit, -ant, obs. forms of Inhabit, -ant. 

■f Enhaxll, v. Obs. rare~ l . [a. Fr. enhacher 
to fit into, be attached.] traits . To fit, inlay, adorn. 


X S^3 Skelton Garl. Laurel 40, I saw a pa vy Iron ..En. 
hachyde with perle and stones preciously. 

Enhale, obs. form of Inhale. 

Enhalo (enh£i*lp), v. [f. E»-i + Halo.] traits. 
To surround with, or as with, a halo ; to throw 
a halo round. Also jig. 

1842 Lowell Forlorn Poet. Wks. (1879^ 16/1 Enhaloed 
by a mild, warm glow, i860 Ld. Lytton Luc He 11. iv. § 10 
That dim circlet of light Which enhaloes the moon. 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 41 Such admiring interest as that 
with which we enhaloed some larger boy. 

+ EnhaTse, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Halse v. in 
same sense.] traits. To salnte, greet. 

1559 Baldwin in Myrr. Mag. (1563) M iija, The other me 
enhalse With welcum coosyn. 

Enhamper: see En- pre/J 3. 

Enhance (enherns), v. Forms: a. 4-7 en- 
h&unce, 4-8 enhaunse, enhanse, (4 enhawse, 
enhawnse, 5 henhawnes, 7 enhaunch), 5- en- 
hance. 0. 5-6 inhaunse, 6-8 inhaunce, in- 
hanse, inhance. [a. AF. eiiJiaitnce-r, prob. a 
mere corruption of OF. enhaucer = It. iuna/zarei — 


late L. *zital(zdre , f. in- (see In-) + ali-us high. 
Cf. Enhaulse. 

Formally, the AF. enhattneer might correspond to Pr. 
enansar to advance, enhance, repr. iateL. type * inant hire, 
f. phrase in ante before (cf. Advance v.) ; but this word is 
not known to have existed in OF.] 
fl. traits. To lift, raise, set up; also, to raise 
the level of (ground). Obs. 

By lawyers of 17th c. used spec, in the sense 'to raise (a 
weir in a river) to an (excessive) height’, after AF. enhancer 
in certain statutes. See Enhancer, Enhancing vbl. sb. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. I.vxiv. 5 Nyle 3e enhaunce the horn. 
CX391 Chaucer Astral, n. § 26Wheras the pol isenhawsed 
vp on the orisonte. c 1400 Maundev. viii. (1839)95 Thei [the 
Walles] han ben so filled agen, & the ground enhaunced. 
« 1400-50 Alexander 5068, I, Alexander pe athill .. [fine 
pilars en-haunsid. _ c 1430 Lydg. Eoc/uis 1. xv. 31 Cruelly 
he gan enhaunce his honde With his sweorde to yeue her 
a wounde. X485CAXTON Chas. Gt. 206 It was a stone.. the 
whyche was enhaunced vpryght. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasni. 
Par. John xvl. 100 b. The cause why . . was to enhaunce 
you to heauen. 1583 Stanyhurst sEncis m. (Arb.) 78 But 
father Anchises his palms from strond plat inhauncing. 25 go 
Spenser F. Q. l i. ij Who, nought ajjast, his mightie hand 
enhaunst. 16. . tr. Ad 1 Hen. IV, xii, Them [Weares] that 
they finde too much enhanced or straited [orig. trop en - 
hancez on csiretiez\ to correct, pull downe, and amend. 

b. Her. To put (a bend, etc.) in a higher posi- 
tion in the field. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5- Pop. xxi. 359 Three bend- 
lets enhanced arg. 

+ e. iraitsj. To 'lift up’ (the voice, a prayer). 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 33/2 Thirdly it (the church] is 
halowed by cause that the orysons be enhaunsed there. 
Ibid. 441/2 The preest enhauncyng hys voys sayth, etc. 

Id. ? Misused for : To surpass in height. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 191 Their circle-spred tops, do 
kisse or enhance the lower clouds. 

+ 2 . In various Jig. or immaterial senses, with 
personal obj. : a. To exalt in dignity, rank, esti- 
mation, or wealth, b. To elevate spiritually or 
morally, c. To lift up with pride; rejl. to exalt 
oneself, assume superiority, d. To praise, extol. 

a. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iii, Oonly bounte and 
prowesse may enhawnse euery man ouer oper men. *393 
Lancl. P. PL C. xii. 58 So is pruyde en-hansed In religion 
and al pe reame, among ryche and poure. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyutys (1835) 1x2 To wunriiyp I wyl enhaunsen the. 1480 
Caxton Faytes of A. iv. xv. 276 Fortune enhaunceth 
men att her owne plaisire. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout. 359 
The Shepheard of the Ocean Unto that Goddesse grace me 
first enhanced. 1643 Prynne Sot’. Power Pari. 29 He en- 
haunsed men oflow birth to great honours, a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Wks. 40 To inhaunce with favours this thy 
reign. 

b. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 42 pis hap maad 30U pore 
in pingis & enhaunsed 30U in vertues. <1 1450 Knt. de la 
Tour (1868) 7 Praiers to God makithe man and woman to 
be enhaunsed. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 12 This gyfte - ■ enhaun- 
ceth or lyfteth vp the mynde of man to goostlynes and 
heuenly meditacyons. 

C- CX380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 396 Freris falsely en- 
hansen homself abofe Crist and his apostils, ci 386 Chaucer 
Pers. T. F540 Flaterie makith a man to enhaunsen his hert 
and his countenaunce. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xii. 63 That 
noon of 30U . . enhaunce 30U silf aboue alle othere Cnsten. 
1590 SrENSER F. Q. 1. v. 47 There also was king Crcesus, 
that enhaunst His hart too high. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
170 So- content to enlarge Grace, that therewith she will 
enhaunse her selfe. . 

d. a X400-50 A lexander 2498 pe mare I spek him dispife 
. .pe hi3ere I here him enhansed. 1485 Caxton Pans V. 

71 That the name of our lord Ihesu cryst were more saynte- 
fyed and enhaunced. i4S°“ x S3° ktyrr. our Ladye 289 
Erthe mote blesse the lorde . . and enhaunce hvm on wytn- 
outen ende. 1627 Drayton Nymphidia, 1 nose [poets] more 

ancient do inhance Alcides in his fury. _ ...... 

3 . To raise in degree, heighten, intensify (quali- 
ties, states, powers, etc.). , , , 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk v. 7 My lucky spede mine 
honor did enhaunce. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xxxy. 
200 Such a shameful thanklesnesse as mhaunceth their 
rebelliousnesse a hundredfold. 1691 Ray Creation 11. 450 
That which enhanses this Injury, is that it is irreparable. 
1781 Gibbon Decl.fp F. II. xxxi. 201 These delights were 
enhanced by the memory of past hardships. 1853 C. Bronte 
V Hlctie xxi. (1876) 223 This dusky wrapper, .enhancing by 
contrast the fairness of her skin. 1872 Yeats Hist. Comm. 

P4 Strawberries, bilberries, and currants, enhance their 
flavour in this zone to an excellence unknown in England. 
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1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxi. 245 They had what greatly 
enhanced their effective force — four brass field pieces. 

b. To magnify subjectively, make to appear 
greater ; to heighten, exaggerate. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 2248 And where is more vode folye 
Than to enhaunce cnyvalrie. 1529 More Suppl. Soulys 
3x5/1 Enhauncyngthe meriteand goodnes of Christs passion. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles I. Introd. 5 How much wil their 
Divine Majestie..be enhansed thereby? ^ 1738 Glover 
Leonidas 11. 275 Beyond the reach of fiction to inhance. 
1788 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Whs. 1842 II. 21 1 He 
did, in the libel aforesaid, enhance his sendees. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 438 The satirist wished to 
enhance the infirmity of Philip. 

4. To raise {.prices, value) ; to increase (charges, 
etc.). 

1542-3 Act 34 <5 r 35 Hen. VII l, c. 7 To mittigate, and en- 
haunce the price of wynes . . as . . occasion shall require. 
1587 Harrison England n. v. (1877) L 135 Their freends are 
brought unto pouertie by their rents inhanced. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Whis. 1. 694 Enhaunce The faire revennewesof 
the English crowne. 1632 Quarles Div. Fa>tcies 1. Ivin. 
25 Why could not hungery Esau strive t’ enhaunce His 
price a little? *11649 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. 
173 Taxes and customs daily enhansed. 1697 Evelyn 
Numism. i. 6 The Value of the Denarius was inhaunced 
from., ten Asses to that of Sixteen. 17x2 Hearne Coll. 
III. 430 The Price should be rather inhanc’d than lessen’d. 
x866 Rogers Agric. <5- Pr. I. xx. 511 The price was con- 
siderably enhanced by the charge of conveyance. 

-f b. intr. Of prices: To rise. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 463 Corne the yere folowynge was 
scant, whereof the pryce this yere began to enhaunce. 1671 
F. Philipps Reg. Neccss. 235 Upon complaint of enhancing. 

5. a. To raise or increase in price, value, im- 
portance, attractiveness, etc. + b. Formerly used 
simply, to increase in price or value*; esp . to 
raise the intrinsic value of (coin). Also ( rarely ) = 

‘ to increase in attractiveness,* to beautify, improve. 

1526 Wriotiiesley Chron. (ed. 1875) I. 15 This yeare, in 
November, the.Kinge enhaunsed his coyne. 1542 Brinklow 
Coutpi. ii. A vij, They neuer inhaunsed theyr landes, nor 
toke so cruell fyncs. 1598 Stow Sum. vii. {1603) 57 The 
Angell was enhaunced to vii.$. \x.d. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cooler 76, I honour them . . more, that study wisely and 
soberly to inhance their native language. 1651 Hobbf.s Le - 
vlat/i. 11. xx»v. 130 Base Mony, may easily be enhansed, or 
abased. 1699 Wafer Voyage (1729) 263 Thereby . . to 
enhaunce a part of the mines. 2718 Pope Iliad xii. 376 Our 
feasts enhanced with music’s sprightly sound. 1839 Hor. 
Smith Tin Trump. (1876)250 The Poet enhances By beauti- 
ful fancies The strain. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 44 The 
book has been . . greatly enhanced in value by the profuse 
edging of manuscript notes. 

Enhanced (enhernst), ppl. a. [f. Enhance v. 
+ -ED 1.] In various senses of the verb. 

1536 Bkllenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 10 Nothir the feir 
of deith, nor present calamite, micht draw thaim fra thair 
inhansit sinne.^ 159a Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 
232 To. .save himselfefrom his enhanced hand. 1796 Burke 
Irks. VIII. 566 Giving the enhanced price to that war. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 379 Buying up the stock of any 
commodity to sell it again at an enhanced price. 

Enhancement (enheunsment). [f. Enhance 
v. + -HENT.] The action or process of enhancing ; 
the fact of being enhanced. (See senses of the vb.) 

1577 > n W; H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 358 W‘ h owt 
any further inhansem 1 or raysing of rents. 1610 Healey 
St. Aug. Citie of God 261 If Venus deserved her enhanse- 
ment. . why then is Minerva famous ? 2622 Malynes Arte. 

Law-Mcrch. 323 The said Lyon Boiler (albeit decreed after 
the former enhancement) is still valued at fortie stiuers. 1674 
Govt. Tongue (T.),_J ocular slanders have, from the slight- 
ness of the temptation, an enhancement of guilt. 17 xoLond. 
Gaz. No. 4686/3 To. .enquire of the Reason of the Deamess 
aqd Inhauncement of the Price of such Book. 1787 Bentham 
Dtf. Usury, A few per cent, enhancement upon the price of 
goods is a matter that may easily^ enough pass unheeded. 
*875 Gladstone Glean. VI. xxxvi. 12S Augmentation of 
ritual, .without any corresponding enhancement of devotion. 

attrib. 1883 19*/* Cent. Sept. 430 After having obtained 
an enhancement decree. 

Enhancer (enhamsw). [f. Enhance v . + -er. 1 ] 

1. gen. One who, or that which, enhances. 

1388 Wyclik F.xod. xxii. 15 And Moises bildide an auter 
anu elepide the name thereof The Lord myn enhaunsere. 
2568 Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodshy III. 316 Thou art 
the enhancer of my renown. 2622 Rich Honest, ^^*(2844) 
65 Pride is the inhaunser of all our miseries.^ 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A. iv. 06 Errors of life as well as^ foibles of charac- 
ters are often the real enhancers of celebrity. 

2 . spec. a. One who sets up or raises a weir to 
an excessive height. (Cf. quot. 1622 s. v. En- 
hancing vbl. sb.) 

262a Calms St at. Servers (1647) -°5 It gives the like penalty 
agamst him which shall rclevy the annoyance, as against 
the inhauncer. 

b. One who raises or seeks to raise prices, 
i* Formerly also also/, (cf. engrosser , forestalled). 

2549 Latimer Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb) xxr Money 
makers, inhauncers, and promoters of them selues. 2577 
B.^ Gooce Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 47 In no wise to be a 
raiser or enhaunscr of rentes. 2631 Star Chantb. Cases 
(1BS6' 46 Yet he was adjudged an inhauncer for but advis- 
ing the same, a 16S0 Butler AY/«. (17591 I.151 The Jew, 
Forcstaller and Enhancer To him for all their Crimes did 
answer. 

Enhancing (cnhtrnsii)), vbl. sb. [f. Enhance 
?\ + -lNo lj '1 he action of the verb Enhance. 

1490 Caxton Eneydot xxvm. 109 Dydo hath defyled vy- 
laynsly the good name and the enhaunsvngc of the cytec. 
*495 Will Sfitntan (Somerset Ho.‘. The oylding & rhenen* 
hawnesyng of the Rooffc. 1534 More On the Passion 
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Wks. 2292/2 Resera ynge_ theyr actuall enhaunsynge into 
heauen vntyll the great mistery of Christes passyon shoulde 
bee perfourmed. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. §63/2 
For the inhancing of gold to eight & fortie shillings, & siluer 
foure shillings the ounce. 2622 Callis St at. Servers (1824) 
304 For the enhancing of such weres, mills, stanks, stakes, 
and kiddels. 2637 Sanderson Scrm. II. 72 Enhaunsing of 
fees, trucking for expedition. 

+ Enhancing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ING-.] That enhances. 

2382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 24 The proud man and the en- 
haunsende hymself [Vulg. arrogans ] is cleped vnta3t. 1590 
Greene Orl. Fur. (2861) 90 Saba, whose enhancing streams 
Cut ’twixt the Tartars and the Russians. 1606 Hiekon 
Wks. I. 44 The engrossing merchant, the enhaunsing hus- 
bandman. 1715 M. Davies A tit. Brit. I. 10 A gradual and 
more enhauncing Augmentation of the .Expression. 

Enhang : see En- prep, l 3. 
t Enh.a'ppy, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Happy.] traits. 
To make (a petson) happy; to make (an enter- 
prise) prosperous. 

1626 Sir S. D’Ewes Journal (1783) 34 Do "but enhappie 
him that sent it [a carcanet] in the ordinarie vse of it. 2642 
1 Symonds Scrm. bef. Ho. Comm. T 3 What better then .. to 
| see our Kingdom enhappied? 2645 City Alarum 12 The 
pretious Elixar, which we must seeke out to enhappie this 
war. 2742 Owen Nat. Hist. Serpents 83 That Tree, so en- 
happy’d flourishes all Winter, 
t EnhaTbour, v. Obs. Also 6 inharbour. 
[f. En- 1 + Harbouf. sb. or ».] traris. a. To har- 
bour within itself. b. To dwell in, asin a harbour. 

2596 Fitz-Geffray SirF. Drake { 2881) 21 Spenser, whose 
hart inharbours Homers soule. 2613-6 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 1. iii, O true delight, enharbouring the breasts Of those 
sweet creatures with the plumy crests. 

•f Enha'rd, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Hard ; in early 
use possibly ad. Fr. enhaidir, f. en- + hardi bold, 
Hardv.] trans. a. To make bold or hardy ; = 
Enhardy. b. To make hard, harden. 

Hence Enlia'i'ded ppl. a., hardened. • 
a 2450 Knt. dc la Tour (2868) 56 That worde. .enharded 
hym [the develle] to speke to her. 2475 Bk. Noblesse 27 
Accustumyng hem ayene to werre, were by experience 
lemed and enhardid. 2492 Caxton Vitas Patr. iv. 333 b/2, 
I haue an herte so enharded that, etc. 2523 Skelton Garl. 
Laurel 305 Enharded adyment the cement of your wall. 

Enliarden (enha-jd’n), v. Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 inharden. [f. En- 1 + Harden v.] trans. 
To make hard, harden, pig. 

2502 Ord. Ciystcri Mat v. i. (2506) 355 The dampned may 
I by length of eternyte be enhardened. 2583 Golding Calvin's 
Sernt. Dent. Ixvii. 407 Wee may well inharden our selues 
in our wicked customes. 2643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 

I. § 40 Nor hath conversation, age or travel!, been able to 

effront, or enharden me. 2875 Myers Poems 26 She. .Whom 
very stripes enharden, • * 

H Used in sense of Enhardy. 

. 2779 T. A. Mann in Ellis Orig. Lett. (2843) 4x7 ^ r ° ur friend- 

ship for me enhardens me to try your advice on this head. 

+ EnhaTdy , v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Hardy a . ; cf. F. 

| enhardir .] trans. To make hardy, embolden. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/4 AUe the other bysshoppes 
I that Eusebe had enhardyed. 2502 Ord. Crysten Men m: 

, iii. (1506) 256 To comforte and to enhardy those to do well 
the whiche ben weyke in jspery te. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 

II. cciv. [cc.] 630 Than this kynge . . enhardyed himselfe to 
the warre with these barones. 

f Enharmcrniac, a, Obsr° [f. as next + -ac.] 
— Enharmonic. 

1682 Blount Glossogr., Enharmoniack. 

f Enharmo’nian, a. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. Gr. lv- 

app.6vi~os -f -an.} = next. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 2252 Olympus, .is reputed 
. .the inventor of the Musicke called Enharmonian. 
Enharmonic (cnhrump'nik), a. and sb. Music. 
Also 7 enarmonic, enharmonique, 8 -ick. [ad. 
L. euharmonie-us, Gr. IvappioviKor, f. tv in + apfiov'ta : 
see Harmony. Cf. Fr. enhannoniquel] 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to that genus, style, or scale of music 
current among the Greeks, in -which' an interval 
of two and a half tones was divided into two 
quarter tones and a major third. 

(2597 Morley Introd. Mus. AnnoL, Enharmonicuvt is 
that which riseth by diesis , diesis . . and ditonus .] 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 2252 These were the beginnings 
oHhc enharmonique Musicke. 2726 Swift London strewed 
with Rarities "Wks. 1841 I. 827 He sings., with equal 
facility in the^ chromatic, enharmonic, and diatonic style. 
2774 Steele in Phil. Trans. LXV. 72 The enharmonic 
genus requires intervals of the diesis , or quartertone. 2852 
Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 656 Greek music . . in its most ap- 
proved form, the enharmonic, proceeded by quartertoncs. 

2. Pertaining to, or concerned with, intervals 
smaller than a semitone ; esp. with reference to the 
interval between those notes (belonging to different 
keys), which in instruments of equal temperament 
are rendered by the same tone : c. g. between G{ 
and Alb Enharmonic change or modulation : see 
qnots. IS79. 

a 2794 Sir W. Tones Mus. Modes Hindus in Asia/. Res. 

III. (1799)75 Those, it seems, were the first enharmonlck 
melodies. 2865 De Morgan in Athenxum No. 2975. 322/2 
An enharmonic organ. 2879 Parry in Grove Diet. Mas. 
s.v. Change, Changes are ot three kinds .. 1. The Diatonic 
. .2. The Chromatic. .3. The Enharmonic, where advantage 
U taken of the fact that the same notes can be called by 
different names, which lead different ways, and .. into un- 
expected keys. 
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f.g. 1876 J. C. Morison in Macm. Mag. XXXIV. 93 
The modulation and enharmonic change with which writers 
of a totally different cast of genius, .surprise the ear. 

3. qunsusb. 

2883 DavENroRT El$m. Music (1887) 30 Each of the three 
sounds [C, £B, frfrDJ is called the Enharmonic of the one 
next above or below it alphabetically. 

B. sb. pi. Enharmonic music. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 2252 Thus you see what 
were the first rudiments and beginnings of Enharmoniques. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. jo Others seem sanguine that 
congregations can be got to sing anything— close enhar- 
monics, perhaps. 

Hence Enfcanno’nical a. — prec. EnEanno- 
Tiically adv. 

2752 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Diesis, Enharmonical Diesis is 
the difference between a greater and lesser semi-tone. 1879 
Sat. Mus. Rev. 6 Sept. 506 It roves through seven keys in 
fifteen bars, and such keys as G major, F minor, E flat, 
A flat minor, G flat major, F sharp major (enhannonicalJy). 

t Enha*mess f v. Obs. rare. In 5 enhar- 
nash., -ysli. [ad. F. cnhamacher , f. en- (see En- *) 
+ haimaschier, hamcschier to harness : see Har- 
ness.] trans. To harness (a horse). 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xxxviii. 128 Ahonderd fayre horses 
welle rychely enhamyshed. c 1500 Melusine g Oon of her 
seruaunts..ledd a palfroy richely enhamashed. 

t Enha-rped, ppl. a. Obs. rare - 1 . [? f. En- 1 + 
med.L. harpa , Gr. apirr) sickle + -ED, 1 ] ? Shaped 

like a sickle or scimitar ; hooked. 

*22529 Skelton DetJie Erie Northumberland 125 With 
thy sword, enharpit of mortall drede. 

Enhart(e, variant of Enheart v. Obs. 
t Enha-ste, V. Obs. [ad. OF. cn has ter, f. cn- 
(see En- !) + haster (mod. hdter ) to hasten.] trans . 
To hasten, hurry ; also refl. 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. if. Many worthy in knighthode 
. . Enhasted were unto their deth. c 2430 — Stor. Thebes 
iii. (R.), They enhasted hem, making none abode. 

t Enhau'lse, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. en- 
halccr, enhauserl\ trans. = Enhance, q. v. 

2600 Holland Livy xxii. lviii. 468 The horsemens raun- 
some was somewhat enhaulsed . . above that summe. 

Enhaunce, «ch, -se, obs. ff. Enhance. 
t Enhatrnt, v. Obs. Also 6-7 inhaurit. [ad. 
Fr. enhanlcr , f. en- (see Hx-i) + hauler to haunt.] 

1. trans. To practise, exercise. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xix. 6 Je [jugis] enhaunten [Vulg. 
exercetis] not dome of man, hot of the Lord. — Esther tx. 
12 Hou myche sla3ter wenest thou them to enhaunten in 
alle prouyncis ? 

2. a. trans. To frequent, haunt, b. refl. To 
betake oneself to a haunt, accustom oneself, c. 
intr. To keep company with. 

1530 Palsgr. 535/2 , 1 enhannte , I haunt ones companye. 
2547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) xir. 285/2 Better it 
is to liue solitary, Then toenhaunt much company. 2549-62 
Sternhold & H. Ps. xciv. 20 Witt thou inhaunt thy selfe 
and draw, With wicked men to sit. 2562 ^ Turner Baths 
4 b, I neuer sawe in anye place . . more inhaunted then 
they [the baths near Baden] be. 2658 Manton Exp. Jude 
26 It argueth they do inhaunt with traitors. 

Hence i* Bnhatrnting vbl. sb. 
m 2382 Wyc ue Ps. liv. 3, lam maadal sor>* in myn enhaunt- 
ing [2388 exercising, Vulg. cxercitatio]. 

+ Enha*voc, v. Obs. rare— K In 6 enhavac. 
[f. En- 1 + Havoc v.J To make havoc, devastate. 
Hence Enha'vocking vbl. sb., devastation. 

2613 T. Adams Pract.^ Wks. I. 87 Our concealings have 
been close, our enhavacings ravenous, our transportations 
lavish. 

Enhawnse, -hawse, obs. IT. Enhance. 
t Enha’zard, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Hazard sb,] 
trans. To expose to hazard, to risk. 

- Hence Enha*zarding, vbl. sb. 

1562 Shute Combine's Turk. IVars 8 They were willing to 
avoide the danger of anye more enhazarding their force. 
2590 Sandys Eurcfx Spec. (1632) 254 How often his State 
hath beene afflicted by him [the Turke], and sometimes 
enhazarded. Ibid. 201 With the utter enhazarding of both 
Christendome and Christianity. 16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. ii. 1 17 The Citizens, and souldiers. .to secure their Hues 
from the fire, did enhazard them on the fury of the sword. 

Enhearse, inliearse (en., inh5us), -j. Also 
7 inhearce. [f. En- 1 + Hearse.] trans. To put 
into a hearse. Also transf and Jig. 

# 2600 Shaks. Sonn. lxxxvi, You ..did my ripe thoughts 
in my braine_ inhearce, 2633 Ford Love's Sacrifice v. iv. 
444 The shrine Of fairest purity which hovers vet About 
these blessed bones inhearsed within. 2635 Brathwait 
Arcad. Pr. 11. 20 Enhearse thy sable soule in lasting feares. 
2S55 Singleton Virgil II. 6 We My godlike sire's remains 
and bones inhearsed In earth. 

t EnheaTt, V. Obs . Also 6 enhart(o, 7 Jn- 
hart. [f. En- 1 + Heart.] trans. a. flg. To put 
heart into, make hearty; to encourage, inspirit, 
b. To enclose within the substance of the heart. 

2545 Raynold Womans Booke 72 She must be. .strength- 
ened with good comfortable meates & drinkes, which may 
enhearte her. 1548 Gf.st Pr. Masse 86 No more then the 
Kxyd holy ghost is adjudged embodied or enharted, for y< he 
is wholly in us and in our hartes. 2603 H. Crosse Verities 
Cornnnv. .(1878)113 Others may bcinharted to rush careksiy 
forward into vnbridded Hbcrtie. 

Enheart en (enhu\rt*n), r. Now rare. Alfo 
7 inheurton. [f. En- 1 + Hearten v.] trans. To 
make hearty or courageous ; to strengthen, cheer. 
>611 Sruno Ilht.Ct. Brit. lx. viii. i 33'nicirCommaundcr’j 
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EITHEAVEN. 


inutnceable constancy against yeelding, -which enheartened 
the better sort, dismayed the baser. 1656 Earl Monm. 
Advt.fr. P amass. 120 The Venetian poet incouraged and 
mheartned Juvinal. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Tkeol. 131, 
I seek to enhearten myself-for a labour so arduous. 1881 
Palgrave Pis. Eng. 241 O names that enhearten the soul, 
Blenheim and Waterloo. 

transf. 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 1. x.' 25 
Sommer-eating doth greatly enhearten weake Med owes. 
Hence Enhea-ffcerimg ppl. a. 

1836 J. Gilbert. Ck r. Atonem. i\\ (1852) 270 This en- 
hearten ing visitant. 1861 I. Taylor Spirit Hebr. Poetry 
(1873) 248 That modesty, that calm philosophic balance of 
the mind, .enheartening especially to those who bear testi- 
mony for wisdom and goodness. 

Enlieaven, inheaven (en-, inhe-v’n), v. 
[f. En- 1 + Heaven.] traits. To place in or raise 
to heaven, lit. and fig . ; to entrance. 

3652 Benlowes Theoph. 1. lxxii, Their perfume Enheav’ns 
the sense. 1839-48 Bailey Fcstus 60/1 He Himself Con- 
ceiving,’ bearing, suffering, ending all, Affiliating and in- 
heavening. 1851. S. Judd Margaret nt. (1871) 358 The one 
circumflows and inheavens us. 

Enhedge : see En- prefX 3. 
b [Enhendee, a. Her. A spurious word found 
in some heraldic and other Diets, in the phrase 
cross enheiidec (given as synonym of cross potcnce) 
where the adj. appears to be a corruption of OF. 
cnhcudec having a handle.] 
t Enhe*rd, v. Sc. Obs. Forms: 4 aneherd, 
(pr. pplc . enerthand), 4-5 anerd, (6 annerd\ 
5-6 enherde. [a. OF. enherdre late L. inhx- 
rerc, altered form of L. inhoerfoe (see Inhere), 
f. in - in, upon + /itererc to stick. The OF., and 
hence the Eng., word correspond in sense with 
L. adhxrcre (late L. -foe) to Adhere, whence the 
synon. OF. aherdre ; prob., as in other instances, 
the OF. words with prefixes en- and a- have been 
confounded in use.] 

intr. To adhere, assent. Const, to ; also simply, 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 1090 Vthir womene . . ane- 
herdit to Petir and Paule. 1 bid . , Andreas 207 Myne bame, 
hat his has me done, To his aldmane enerthand is [L. ad- 
luesitj c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. n. 1404 JCynges sere That 
to hys will anerdande were, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vtit. 
xxix. 164 Hys wil wes til enherde To he Scottis mennys 
Party, c 1440 Gaw. fy Got. in Pinkerton Scot. Poems Rcpr. 
II. 8 (Jam.', Thare anerdis to our nobill to note . .Tuelf 
crounit kingis in feir. 1513 Douglas AEneis n. xi. 164 Plat 
he refusis, enherding to his entent. 7 bid. xxi. xiii. 118 Juno 
anerdit [v.r. annerdit], and gaif consent thareto. 

Hence Anhe’rdand [the pr. pple. used subst.], 
an adherent. 

1478 Ada Dom. Audit. 71 (Jam.), That James of Law- 
thress. .salbe harmless & scathless of thaime, thair freindis, 
partij and anherdandis, 1480 Acta Dam. Coticilii 54 (Jam.) 
That Johne M'Gille sail be harmeles of the said Williame 
and his anherdens bot as law will. 

+ Enlie*re, v. Obs. rare— \ [Of uncertain for- 
mation : perh. f. En- 1 + Heir.] traits . ? To pos- 
sess as an inheritance. 

<1x400-50 Alexander 1132 Sir, anec..That he erth of 
egipt enhered some tyme. 

Enherit, etc. : see Inherit, etc. 
t Enhi’gh, v. Obs.- In 5 enhie. [f. En- 1 + 
High.] traits. To make high, exalt. 

c 1440 Gcsta Rom. xxn. 123 That I and al my kin myght 
be enhied & honovrid. 

Enhoney : see En- prefX 1 b. 
f Enhouiour, v. Obs. Also 6 in-, [f. En- 1 + 
Honour.] traits. To put honour upon ; to honour. 

*57 * Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii. 2 Tytles to enhonour 
God withall. 1583 • — Calvin's Serin. Dent. iv. 22 Euerie of 
them ought to considir. .howe greatly God hath inhonored 
him. 1578 Priv. Prayers 547 Thou hast inhonoured me 
with the co-partnership of the everlasting inheritance. 
Enhoril : see Enourle. 
f Enho’rt, v. Obs . Also 4 enhurte, .4-5 en- 
orfc. [a. OF. enhort-er , atort-cr:—L. inhortdri, f. 
in- (see In-) + hortdri to exhort.] traits. To. ex- 
hort, encourage, incite. Const, to with inf, and 
simply. Also with sb. as obj, : To recommend, 
suggest, insist upon. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xi. 25 Coumfort thi filters a3ens the 
cytee . . and enhurte hem. 1388 - — Ep. Jerome iii, To 
Tymothe . . he [Pauli wryteth, and enorteth the studie 
of lessoun. 3483 Caxton G. de la Tour G iij, Euery good 
woman ought to enhorte her husbond to serue God. 

Hence EnhoTting, vbl. sb . ; Enhortment, the 
action of exhorting, an exhortation. 

X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 150/2 Eue by thenhortyng of the 
deuylgafber consente to doo the synne of Inobedyence. 
1475 — Jason 124 Peleus sente you into colchos by nis en* 
hortement. 

t Enh-OTTSe, v. Obs. Also 6 in-, [f. En -1 + 
House.] traits. To settle or establish in a house. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) 99 O Death in- 
hous’d in hells profundities. 1597 Middleton in Farr -S’./*. 
Eliz. II. 535 These raigne enhoused with their mother night. 

EnKuiTe, v. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. cn/iuilicr, 
f. en- (see En- ^)~huih oil : see Enoil.] trails . 
To put oil upon, anoint with oil ; to oil. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 409 With a barbars brasen bason 
welt enhuiled. 1603 — Plutarch' s Mor. 1138 He apprcched 
nere unto her house all enhuiled and anointed as ne was. 

Enhunger (enhu-ggai), v. Also 5 enhongre. 


inhungre. [f. En- 1 + Hunger.] traits. To put 
into a state of hunger, make- hungry. Only in 
pa. pplc. 

1480 Robt. Devp’lKs S28) 34 He gate the bone alone, and 
laye and gnewe it ; forjie was sore enhonered. 1632 Lith* 
gow T rav. 38 We, being inhungred ana also ouerioyed. 
*845 J- Martineau Rclig. Evq. 7 Those animal passions 
which vice had. .enhungered to feed on innocence and life. 
1871 Daity News 13 Feb,, What a terribly big maw Paris 
has, especially when she is enhungered. 

Enhusk: see En- prefX 1 a. 

Enliydrite (enhordroit). [f. as next + -ite.] 
A mineral containing water occluded in its cavities. 
Hence Enhydri'tic a. [ + -ic], of the nature of 
an enhydrite. 

1812 Pinkerton Pctralogy I. 60 Enhydritic agates found 
near Vicenza. 

Enhydrous (enhardras), a. [f. Gr. twfip-os 
(f. Iv in -f vdcop water) + -ous.] Having water 
within ; containing water or some other fluid. 

x8ia Pinkerton Petrology I. 90 Chalcedonies.. are some- 
times enhydrous, or contain a drop of water. 

Enhypo’statize, v. rare - 1 . [f. En- 2 + Hypo- 
STATIze.J traits. To unite in one ‘ hypostasis * or 
‘ person \ 

1882-3 Schaff in Herzog's Encycl. Rel. Knowl. J. 458 
His humanity was enhypostatized through union with the 
Logos, or incorporated into his personality. 

Enigma (fnrgma). Forms: 6-9 enigma, 

7 e-, enigm(e, (anigma, inigma), o- enigma. 
PL enigmas ; also 6-7 sb-, enigmata. [a. L. 
[enigma, Gr. aiviyjxa (pi. atylypara), f. alvlaasaOai 
to speak allusively or obscurely, f. alvos apologue, 
fable. The adapted forms k-, cnigm{c in 17th c. 
may be due to the Fr. /nigme.) 

1 . a. A short composition in prose or verse, in 
which something is described by intentionally 
obscure metaphors, in order to afford an exercise 
for the ingenuity of the reader or hearer in guess- 
ing what is meant; a riddle, tb. In wider 
sense : An obscure or allusive speech ; a parable 
(obs. exc. as transf. from 1 a.) 

1539 Taverner Erasrn. Prov. 69 He pronounced also 
many Enigmata or Symboles. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iil i. 
128 Some enigma, some riddle, come, thy Lenuoy begin. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1354 Hidden under darke 
mnigmes and covert speeches. 1644-52 J. Smith Sel. Disc. 
vi. iii. (1821) 201 Those anigmata of Joseph’s sun, moon, 
stars, and sheaves. x68x H. More Exp. Dan. vi. 159 
Delivering the matter without any Prophetick A£nigm or 
Parable. 1684 — An Annver 249 Symbols, Parables, or 
Enigmes. 1715 Pope Let. Sir IV. Trumbull 16 Dec., 

It was one of the Enigma’s of Pythagoras, ‘When the 
winds rise, worship the Eccho * . . when popular tumults 
begin, retire to solitudes. 1781 Harris Philol. Eng. (1841) 
441 Nor ought a metaphor to be farfetched, for then it be- 
comes an enigma. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe xxiv, You 

speak in enigmas, father. X809-XO Coleridge Friend J 1865) 
158 In a complex enigma the greatest ingenuity is not 
always shown by him who first gives the complete solution. 

1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitakcds Disput. x86 ^Enigmas 
which CEdipus himself could never solve. 

2 . fig. Something as puzzling as an enigma ; an 
unsolved problem. 

c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. v. i." 349, I will erect a monu- 
ment. -A dark enigma to the memory. 1609 Ev. Woman 
in Hum . 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, All which to me are 
problematique mines, Obsurde inigmaes. a 1667 Jcr. Tay- 
lor Serm. (1678) 340 A person both God and Man, an 
jenigma to all Nations, and to all Sciences. 1795^ Burke 
Let. Dr. Hussey IV. 325 As to Spain, it certainly has 
been, and long will be, an enigma. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
II. xiv. 200 If the fleet . . could be supposed to solve this 
enigma. 1875 Farrar Silence 4 V. ii. 33 Separated from 
the thought of God, the conscience becomes an idle enigma. 

Enigmatic (Fnigmre'tik), a. [ad.- late L. ieitig- 
matic-us , f.xiiigmat- stem of xitigma (see Enigma). 
Cf. Fr. enigmatiqueb] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an enigma, containing or resembling 
an enigma ; ambiguous, obscure, perplexing. Of 
persons: Mysterious; baffling conjecture as to 
character, sentiments, identity, or history. 

1628-X677 Feltham Resolves 1. xxvii.(i677)47 These fruit- 
less and enigmatic questions, are bones the Devil hath cast 
among us. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche ix. 59 (R.) That 
aenigmatick foe, whose ammunition Is nothing else : but 
want of all provision. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles I. I. ii. xi 
Plato's usual way [was] . . to wrap up those Jewish Tradi- 
tions in . .enigmatic Parables. i828Carlyle A fisc. I. (1857) 
137 Being excessively reserved withal, he becomes not a 
little enigmatic. 1876 G. Eliot Dan. Der. iv. xxxiv. 297 
He saw the figure 01 the enigmatic Jew. 

Enigma-tical, a. [f. prec. + -AT,.] = prec. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 399 Sydonius is so enig- 
maticall. .that a man can scarse tell where to finde out his 
meaning. C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 44 The mud of 
Nile.. that enigmaticall vast river. 1723 S. Mather Vind. 
Bible 218 They did use enigmatical discourses. 1823 Lin- 
card Hist. Eng. VI. 75 The meaning of this enigmatical 
remark was not disclosed till eighteen months afterwards. 

1850 W. Irving Alahomet vi. (1853) 34 The enigmatical 
career of this extraordinary man. 

Enigmatically (imgmx-tikaH), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY. 3 ] In an enigmatical manner ; after the 
manner of, or by means of, an enigma ; ambigu- 
ously, obscurely. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 106 For young men ’tis 
too soone, for olde men too - late to- marry; concluding so l 


enigmatically, it were not good to marry at all. 1641 
French Distill, i. (1651) 15 Philosophers when they wrote 
any thing too excellent for the vulgar to know, expressed 
it enigmatically. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 365 He writes . . 
enigmatically and briefly in the following terms. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii. (1871^ 82 So ends abruptly as is 
usual and enigmatically this little incipient romance, 
t Enigma*ticalness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.J The quality of being enigmatical. * 
1684 H. More An Answer 257 Plainness, in opposition to 
amigmaticalness. ’ . * 

t Eni’gmatist. Obs . [ad. L. xnigmatista, ad. 
Gr.' ahnyfiariOT-rjs, f. a my pa - (Enigma.] a. A 
writer of enigmas, b. One who speaks enigmati- 
cally. 

1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Num. xxi. 27 In Greeke, 
iEnigmatists, they that speake riddles. 1710 Addison 
Whig. Exam . i, r 3, I shall deal more ingenuously with 
my Readers than the above-mentioned Enigmatist has 
done. 

Enigmatize (fnrgmataiz), v. [ad. Gr. *alviy- 
pari^-d v (implied in ahiypaTtarijs, see prec.), f. 
alviypar- Enigma.] 

1 . traits, f a. To symbolize.- b. To render 
enigmatical or puzzling. 

<x 1631 Donne Polydoron 71 Acteon pursued by his houndes 
. . may aenigmatize a lover chased and Devoured by his 
Thoughts. 1B00 ATonthly Alag. X. 437 Manuscripts . . so 
aenigmatised with insertions and repetitions and alterations. 
<71834 Coleridge Lit. Ran. (1836) 1. 213 A poetic tissue of 
visual symbols.. by which the Apocalypt enigmatized the 
Neronian persecutions. 1841 B lac lav. Alag. XLIX. 151 It 
is precisely the disregard of details that enigmatizes hu- 
manity to Michelet. 

2 . intr. To utter or talk in enigmas ; to deal in 

riddles. In mod. Diets. 

Enigmato-, combining form of Enigma, as in 
Enijpnato-giraplier [Gr. -ypa(p-os writer + -er], 
a maker or explainer of enigmas. Enigmato-- 
gTaphy [Gr. -ypatpta writing], the making or 
collecting of enigmas. Enigmato-logy (see -logy], 
the study of enigmas. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

Enimicitious, etc., var. of Inimicitious, etc. 
Enimity, obs. form of Enmity. 

Enisle, inisle (en-, inai-1), v. [f. En- i, In- + 
Isle.] a. To make into an isle. b. To place or 
settle on an isle. Also fig. To isolate, sever, cut off. 
a. c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Sextain , Mine eyes en-isle 
themselves with floods ; 1848 hi. Arnold Poems _( : 877) II. 

17 In the sea of life enisled.. We mortal millions live alone. 
1887 Browning Parleyings, F. Furini x. My self-conscious- 
ness 'Twixt ignorance and ignorance enisled. 

p. x6i2 Drayton Poly-olb . yiii. 357 Into what sundry 
gyres her wondered self she [a river] throws, And oft inisles 
the shore. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 91 This Chazaria or 
Gazaria . . almost misled by the Seas Delle Zabache and 
Maggiore. . 1812 Coleridge Lit. Ran. (1836) I. 366 Knots 
of curds inisled by interjacent whey, at irregular distances. 
1878 Seeley Stein II. 156 Let the wild sea inisle thee. 
Hence Ini-sled,///, a. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 38 The base of the 
inisled Ararat. 1880 Betham-Edwards Forestalled 1. 1. ii. 

19 Far away lay many an inisled kingdom of fisherfolk. 

t Eni*xed, pplc. Obs. rare —K [f. late L. c/tix- 
us brought forth, born, pass. pple. of eitttT to bring 
forth (orig. to strive : see Enixly).] Brought 
forth, born. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 69 A Calf, is a young 
or late enixed Bull or Cow. 

■f Eni'xibility. nonce-wd. ( bombastic .) [ f.cttix - 
ppl. stem of emit: see prec. ; after visibility , 
etc.] ? Possibility of being brought forth. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 210 With parturiencie 
for greater births, if a malevolent time disobstetricate not 
their enixibility. 

-j- Eni’xly, adv. Obs. rare -1 , [f. L. biixe with 
strong effort (f. vnixus, pass. pple. of enlil to exert 
one's strength) + -ly -.] Forcibly, stringently. 

1671 True Nonconf. 92 They are .. enixely commanded 
the lowliest humility. 


Enjail, injail (en-, ind^FH), v. See also 
engaol (En- prefX 1). [f. En-, In- + Jail. 

Cf. OFr. cnjaioler .] traits. To shut up in, or as 
in, a jail ; to imprison. 

a 1631 Donne Progr. Soul 18 (R.) Her firm destiny . . en- 
jail’d her . . Into a small blew shell. *8SS'9 Singleton 
Virgil II . 245 One of the kine returned The sound . . And, 
[though] injailed, the hope of Cacus balked. 

Enja’mb, v . Obs. rare -1 . In 7 irtiamb. 
[ad. Fr. enjamber to stride, encroach, f. at- in (see 
En- prefX) + jam be leg.] intr. To encroach. 

1600 O. E. Rcpi. Libel t. 1. 33 In Juliers and Italy the 
Spaniard hath iniambed vpon others right. 

Enjambment (endaarmbment). Pres.' Also 
enjambement. [ad. Fr. enjambement ,f. enjantbcr\ 
see prec.] The continuation of a sentence beyond 
the second line of a couplet. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. v. ii. § 54-.216 Du Bartas 
almost affects the enjambement or continuation of the sense 
beyond the couplet. 1880 E. Gosse Eng. Poets II. 271 
Waller was the first English poet to adopt the French 
fashion of writingin couplets, instead of enjambments. x83r 
Saintsbury Drydat 17 It [the couplet] was turned by en* 
jambements into something very like rhythmic prose. 

En jangle : see En- frcfX 3. 



V EN JEALOUS. 

+ £njea’lous, v. Obs. Also 7 injealous. [f. 
En- 1 ^- Jealoos a.] /rans. To make jealous. 

i6rg Sir H. Wcrro.v in Eng. Germ. (18651 -f9 The King 
will thereby.. be soe injealoused, as maie-.keepe him from 
molesting thease nearer seas. 16S9 Irreg. Actions P apists 
in 7 th Collect. Papers Pres. Affairs 13 Two or three gentle- 
men of Estate may. .enjealous a whole County. 

t Enj ea'lousy, s>. Obs. ff. Ex- 1 + Jealousy.] 
/rans. To plunge into or provoke to jealousy. 

1665 Sun. Aff. Xethcrl. 140 They., enjealousied them 
one against the other. 

-j* EnjeO'pard, v. Obs. In 6 enjubarde, 7 
enieopard. [f. Eh’- 1 + Jeopard v.] trans. To 
put in jeopardy, jeopardize, endanger. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 13° Ere His Grace wold 
enjubarde his people in thenfection thereof. 1638-48 G. 
Daniel Eclojs. v. 317 May it not Be his too much Affection 
to the Scott Enieopards him 5 

Extjewel (endj'tt’elj, v. Also 7 injewel. [f. 
Eh'-T+ Jewel.] trans. a. To set jewels upon, 
adom with jewels, b. To rest upon or adorn as 
a jewel does. In quots. transf. 

Hence Bnjewellod, fpl. a. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. Nupt. Sang- Clipsebv Crew, Faire 
injewel'd May Blowne out of April, a 1849 Poe AlAaraf 
YVks. (1859)198 The many star-isles Thatenjewel its breast. 
Enjoin (endgorn), v. Forms: a. 3 enjunje, 
(anjoyni, ?angeonni), 3-4 onyoyn, 4-8 en- 
joyn(o, 4 (enjon), enjoign, (6 enjun), 7 enjoine, 
7- enjoin, fi. 6-7 inioyn(e, injoyn(e, (7 in- 
oyne), 6-9 injoin. (See also Adjoin ^ 1 .) [a. Fr. 
enjoign- stem of enjoindre, corresp. to Pr. en- 
junher, It. ingiugnere L. injungcre to join on, to 
impose (a penalty or duty), f. in- + jnngcre to 
join.] 

+ 1 . irans. To join together. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. xix. 6 Therfore a man departe nat 
that thing that God enioynyde, or knytte to gidre. 1393 
Langland P. PI. C. xt. 130 With wynd and water wittyliche 
en-ioyned. 1502 Orel. Crysten Men v. ii. (1506) 366 To 
enioyne hete and colde in oneselfe torment. 2559 Homilies 
1. Adultery tt, Through whoredome to be enjoyned [2547 
joined] and made all one with a whore. ci6oo Norden 
Cornwall in Johns Week Lizard (1848) 224 The forces of 
manie strong men enjoyned can doe no more in moving it. 
i68a Charnock IVks. (1864) 1^1x5 A # reflection upon what 
Goa hath done should be enjoined with our desires of what 
we would have God to do for us. 

t b. To take part in ; also, to attach oneself to, 
join (a company). Obs. 

2546 Gardinf.r Dccl. Articles Joye 59 His ministers 
. . enioyning his glory and his honour. 2571 Digges Pantom. 
Pref., Enjoyning the company of Euclide, Archimedes, etc. 

fc. intr . for rejl. To join, make common 
cause with. Obs. rare— h 
2734 tr. Rollitis A tic. Hist. II. vit. 3B2 Theron enjoined 
1*739 (ed. 2) joined] with his father-in-law. 

2 . In early use: To impose (a penalty, task, 
duty, or obligation) ; said esj>. of a spiritual di- 
rector ( to enjoin penance, etc.). Hence in mod. 
use: To prescribe authoritatively and with em- 
phasis (an action, a course of conduct, state of 
feeling, etc.). Const, on, upon (a person); for- 
merly to, or dative (or acc. : see 2 b) ; also 
simply. 

• It is more authoritative than direct , and less imperious 
than command ’ (J.). 

a 2225 Aticr. R. 346 Al pet vuel J>et tu euer Molest uor }?e 
luue of Iesu Crist, wiftinnen |>ine ancre wowes, — al ich 
on iunne [better readings enjunje, angeonni] J>e. 1340 
Ayenb. 172 pet he habbe power, .him penonce to anioynj be 
]>e zenne. CX380 Wyclif JPks. (1880) 43 po mynystris 
. .schullen %vjp mercy enyonye hen pcnaunce. 2377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xiii. 412 Penaunce pat pe prest enioigneth. c 2400 
A Pol. Loll. 32 It semib pat God enionip to doctors & dekunis 
pe minstri of presthed & of dekunhed. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Iluon lxv. 223 That was cniunyd hym on payne of deth. 
2577 Hanmf.r Anc. Eccl. Hist. (2619) 503 And enioyned 
him no other punishment. 2616 Hieron Wks. II. 31, I per- 
swade not a neglect of reading; nay, I intend and inioyne 
these. 2669-70 Marvell Corr. cxxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 302 
The Lords, .have enjoyned their clerks secrecy. 2667 Poole 
Dial, betw. Protest, ff Pa fist {1735) 30 [The Romish Church] 
enjoyns these Practices to all her Members, a 2778 Chat- 
ham Lett. Nefhczv iv. 22 Pythagoras enjoined his scholars 
an absolute silence for a long noviciate. 1841 Myers Cat/t. 
Tk. m. § 5. 17 A law enjoining all that ought to be done 
by man. 2863 Bright^*/. America 26 Mar., In spite ofal! 
that morality may enjoin upon them. 

b. The construction with dat. of person and 
acc. of thing is formally identical in mod. Eng. 
with the construction with double acc. Hence 
sometimes in passive with acc. of the thing. 

1644 Milton Areop. 54 But to be enjoyn’d the reading of 
that at all times. 

+ C. To enjoin (a person) to. a penalty, ob- 
servance, etc. Obs. 

<• 2380 Wyclif Anteerist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 149 pet 
cnioynen hem to brede ft watur ft to go barefote. 15,86 
Cogan Haven Health (1636) 201 Not much greater punish- 
ment than the Nunnewas enjoyned to. 2678 C. Hatton 
in Hatton Corr. (1878) 163 He wispers it about as a great 
secret, injoyning all persons to privacy. 1693 Col. Dec. 
Penn. I. 372 He wold Enjoine the Senecas to peace and 
friendship with them. 

•p d. To impose rules on (oneself*. Obs. ran—. 

1 6*6 Bacon Sytva f 292 Monkes and Philosophers, and 
*uch as do continually enjoyne themselves. 


188 

e. with personal obj. (orig. indirect, in dative 
or preceded by on, to; afterwards direct) and 
inf. or subord. clause. 

2207 R. Glouc 234 He hem enyoynede bocsomnesse do 
To pe herchebyssop of Kanterbury. _ 2480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. cxlvii. 126 Atte last the pope, .enioyned to the bisshops 
of englond that they sholde done general enterdytingthurgh 
oute al Englond. 2526 Tindale^c/txv. 5 To inioyne them 
to keepe the lawe of Moses. x6xx Shaks. Wint. T. it. iii. 
173 We enioyne thee, .that thou carry This female Bastard 
hence. 02680 Beveridge Ser/n. (1729) I. 8 There are several 
canons enjoyning bishops to visit. 17x2 Steele Sf ect. No. 
268 ? 7 They injoined me to bring them something from 
London. 2825 T. Jefferson Autobiog.^ Wks. 2859 I. 28 
They were enjoined . . to do nothing which should impede 
that object. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. iii. 42 The pope 
. . advised and even' enjoined him to return to nis duties. 

f. without personal obj. and with inf. or 
subord. clause. Hence impersonally in passive. 

2547 Homilies 1. Pref. 5 A Sermon according as it is in- 
joined in the book of her Highness Injunctions, a 1694 Til- 
lotson (T.), Enjoining that "truth and fidelity be inviolably 
preserved. 2868 Stanley IVestm. Ab. ii. 74 In his will he 
enjoined that his image on his tomb, etc. Mod. Christianity 
enjoins that we love our enemies. 

3 . To prohibit, forbid (a thing) ; to prohibit (a 
person) front (a person or thing). Now only in 
Lazo : To prohibit or restrain by an Injunction. 

2589 Puttenham Eug. Pocsic ( i 869) 30 Sore agreeued . for 
that he_ had enioyned them from their wiues. 28x4 Ld. 
Eldon in Vesey £ Beame Reports II. 412 The Court .. 
would.. injoin that action for ever. 2884 Sir C. Bowen in 
Law Rep. Chanc. Div. XXVI. 709 We are now asked to. . 
enjoin him for ever from infringing a right which does not 
exist. 

Hence + Enjoi'nance, an injunction, command. 
Enjoi’ned, ppl. a. Enjoi'ner, one who enjoins. 
Enjoining’, vbl. sb. Enjoi’nment, the action of 
enjoining, injunction. 

1782 Elphinston Martial in. ii. 132 That is thy father’s 
own enjoinance. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. viii. (1611) 78 
That which the bond of. .enioyned duty tied him vnto. 2602 
Shaks. A Us Well hi. v. 97 Of inioyn d penitents There’s 
foureor fiue, to great S. Iaques bound. 2587 Golding De 
Mornay xxxiii. 532 The founder or Inioyner thereof by 
Lawe. 2662 Fuller Worthies Sussex m. 101 He was a great 
punisher of Pluralists, and injoyner of Residence, a 2570 
Becon Neiv Catcch. Wks. (1844) 217 The enjoining of this 
outward baptism doth not save. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. (J.), Critical trial should be made by publick enjoin* 
ment. x8x6 Scow Antiq. xxxix, Letters of more strict enjoin- 
ment and more hard compulsion. 2868 Browning Ring «5* 
Bk. II. iv. 777 Her putative parents had impressed On 
their departure, their enjoinment. 

+ Enjoi’llt. Obs. [a. OF. enjoincte , f. enjoindre: 
see prec.] That which is enjoined ; a charge, duty. 

24x3 Lydg. Pilgr.Sozole 1. xxv, [1859) 3 ° He has done his 
enioynte withouten ony peyn. 

+ Enjou*rn, corruption of Adjourn : see Etr- 
prefi A. 2 ; = Adjourn 3. 

2494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 593 And yf foresayd pariyament 
was eniourned vnto y« xx. day of Cristemas. 

En journey: see En -prcfA 1 a. 

+ Enjoy*, sb. Obs . [f. next.vb.] = Enjoyment. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie (2869) 249 As true loue is 
content with his enioy. 

Enjoy (end^oi*)* v. Forms: a. 4-7 enjoye, 
(4 enjoie, 5-6 enyoy), 5 enjoye, 7 enjoie, 6- 
enjoy. &. 5 -8 injoy, 6 - 7 injoye, injoie. [a. 
either OF. cnjoic-r (cf. It. ittgiojare) to give joy 
to, rejl. to enjoy, f. en- in + joie Joy ; or OF. enjoir 
to enjoy , rejoice , f. cn- + joir (Fr. jottir ) L. gau- 
derc ; cf. rejoice .] 

1 . intr . To be in joy, or in a joyous state; to 
manifest joy, exult, rejoice. 

cr38o Wyclif Tracts AVks. (1880) 243 Enyoie 5c to him wib 
cjuakynge. 2382 — Luke i. 24 And manye scnulen enioye 
in his riatyuite. c 2440 Gesta Rout. (1878) 222 (Hark MS.) 
He enioyed and was glad in al his herte. 2482 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 250/3 He sechyng the kyngdome of neuen en- 
ioyeth as a vaynqueur. 2549 Laneham Let. Pref. 41 Yet 
he neuer enioied after, but in conclusyon pitifully wasted 
his painful lyfe. 

•f b. To enjoy of : = sense 3 or 4 [Fr .jottir deb] 

2525 Barclay Egloges (1570) C iv/3 Likewise mayst thou 
inioy of our science. 2557 North Diall of Princes 238 a/ r 
Of all that I haue had, possessed, attained, and whereof I 
hauc enioyed, I haue onely two thinges, etc. 

*]- 2 . trans. To put into a joyous condition ; to 
make happy, give pleasure to. Obs. 

2484 Caxton Ryall Bk. C j, For to gladde and enjoye 
the people, c 1500 Mclusine 150 Whos taryeng enjoyed 
her moche. 250* Ord. Crysten Men tv. xxvii. (1506) 324 
That it hym may enioye ft recomforte in his spyryte. 
1620 Markham ffasterf. it. Ii. 107 No meat will enioy or 
do good vnto him. 

b. rejl. To experience pleasure, be happy; now 
chiefly, to find pleasure in an occasion of festivity 
or social intercourse, in a period of recreation, etc. 

1656 H. More Ant id. Ath. (J.), Creatures arc made to 
enioy themselves, as well as to serve us. 2721 Smaftesb. 
Charae. hi. § 2 (1737) 1. 310 When I employ my AfTection in 
friendly and social Actions.. I can sincerely enioy myself. 
1 7 IX Steele Sfeet. No. 422 r 2 The agreeable Man makes 
his Friends enjoy themselves. Mod. Did you enjoy yourself 
at the party? He is enjoying himself at the seaside. They 
have nothing to do but enjoy themselves. 

3 . irans. To possess, use, or experience with de- 
light. Also with reference to the feeling only: 
To take delight In, relish. Also cbsol. 
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2462 Fasten Lett. No. 457 II. 109 Iche off us all schuld 
injoy the wylleffar off odyr. 2538 Starkey England 
ii. 67 No one can long Enyoy plesure. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
JP, iv. iv. 208 Such are the Rich, That haue aboun- 
dance, and enioy it not. a 2639 Reliq. Wotton. 12 Both well 
enough injoying the present. 2667 Mjlton_/ > . L. tx. S29 
Adam wedded to another Eve, Shall live with her enjoy- 
ing, I extinct. 17x3 Addison Cato (T.), I could enjoy the 
pangs of death And smile in agony. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 137 How he., injoys, .the Relations of his own 
rakish Actions. 2870 E. Pf.acock Rolf Skirl 1 1, ii. 10 Wil- 
liam enjoyed the novelty very much. 287* Ruskin Eagle’s 
Pi. § 85 It is appointed for all men to enjoy, but for few to 
achieve. 

b. with inf. as obj. colloq. or vulgar. 

1864 Realm 22 June 3 She would greatly enjoy to ^ dance at 
a ball once more. 

4 . In weaker sense : To have the use or benefit 
of, have for one’s lot (something which affords 
pleasure, or is of the nature of an advantage). 

C2460 F0RTESCUE Abs. « 5 * Lint. Mon. (1714) 14-1 We schal 
now enjoye our own Goods [in peace under Eduard IVJ 
2535 Cover d a^le fob xxxiii. 28 Latteth him enioye the 
light of y* lyuinge. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 811/2 
He had of so long continuance inioied the name of iust and 
vpright. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xiv. 67 Mony is thrown 
amongst many, to be enjoyed by them that catch it. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad 1. 88 As long as I enjoy my life. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom fones 1. iv. (1840) 3/2 It [Allworthy's house] 
stood ..high enough to enjoy a most charming prospect. 
2818 Cruisf. Digest VI. 300 Anne.. shall hold and enjoy 
the same as a place of inheritance. 2830 Disraeli Chas. /, 
III. iv. 52 Wentworth had not enjoyed the royal favour. 
287$ Carpenter Ment. Phys. (1870). 1. vii. 324 Animals en- 
joying a much lower degree of intelligence. 

Sometimes used catachr. with obj. denoting 
something not pleasurable or advantageous. 

Chiefly in expressions like * to enjoy . poor health,' * to 
enjoy an indifferent reputation where the sb. has properly 
a favourable sense, qualified adversely by the adj. (Cf. the 
similar use of jottir de, censured by Fr. grammarians!. 
Uses like those in quots. 1577, a 2633, to which this expla- 
nation does not apply, coufd not now occur. 

2577 Hanmf.r Anc. Eccl. Hist. 469 What shall I speake of 
Pertinax and what of Iulian? Enioyed not both they one 
kinde of death? a 2633 M unday Palmerin (1639) 2. Jiv. 
His Father, Mother and all his friends .. were not a little 
sorrowfull to enjoy his absence. 2834 Venn Life ff Lett. 
(2835)407 At best she enjoys poor health. 1872 Macduff' 
Ment. Pat/nos ii. 148 The reigns of Alexander Severus and 
Caracalla. .enjoyed an unhappy distinction for their grinding 
taxation. 

+ b. To have one’s will of (a woman). Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 265 You shall, if you will, 
enioy Fords wife. 2667M1LTON P.L. ix. 2032 Never did thy 
Beautie. .so enflame my sense With ardor to enjoy thee. 

Enjoyable (endgoi-ab’l), a. [f. Enjoy v.+ 

-ABLE .j 

1 . Capable of being enjoyed. 

2645 Milton Colast.{K.) t Unfitness and contrariety . .leaves 
nothing between^ them enjoyable. 2746-7 Hervey Medit. 
(1818) 269 A portion enjoyable only through such a fortuit- 
ous term. 28*5 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 309 Enjoyable only 
by the young and active. ^ 1839 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 24 
The last gratification is enjoyable all our lives. 

2 . Affording pleasure, delightful. 

a 1744 Pope Lett . (T.) f The evening of our days is generally 
the calmest and the most enjoyable of them. . 2867 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) II. 304 This passage in winter time cannot be 
said to be an enjoyable excursion. 288* Braddon Mt. Royal 
III. vi. 95 Plymouth seemed a very enjoyable place. 

Enjoyableness, [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being enjoyable. 

1868 Lessons Mid. Age lo.Would that things would keen 
their first fresh feeling and racy enjoyableness ! 2885 Ad - 
vattce (Chicago) 9 July 445 A cold rain detracted somewhat 
from the enjoyablencss of the occasion. 

EnjoyaTjly (endjoi’Sbli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-BY 2 : see -ably’.] In an enjoyable manner. 

1877 Bigg-Withfk Pion. S. Brazil l, h. iv.288, I passed 
my first night, .uneventfully, but yet supremely cnjoyably. 
2887 Charity Org. R it'. Ilf. Aug. 324 The meeting, which 
was throughout cnjoyably informal, dissolved. 

tEnjoyance. Obs. [f. Enjoy v. + -ance.] 
t= Enjoyment. 

1627 Sanderson Serm. I. 267 They had but a very small 
enjoyance of the light of God’s word, 

Enjoyer (end3oi’Dj). [f. Enjoy v. + -eh. 1 ] One 
who enjoys. Const, of. 

e 1600 Shaks. Sonnets lxxv, A miser. . proud as an inioyer. 
2607 Hieron Wks. I. 101 Many enioyers of Gods blessing. 
17.. De la Pryme Diary(\%(>Q) 1325 Enjoyers of y^drnined 
lands in their parishes. 2856 Emerson Eng. Traits v, 79 
We. .use the names [Saxon and Norman], .one to represent 
the worker, and the other the enjoyer. 1884 Sat. Retd 7 
June 734/2 A nation cannot be a mere ..placid enioyer of 
the dividends on the savings and gains of its foreraihers. 

Enjoying, vbl. sb. [f. Enjoy v. + -ing *.] The 
action of the verb Enjoy ; enjoyment. 

1536 AnneBoleyn Let. Hat. VIII in Select. Hart. Mise . 
(*793) *49 Must bring you the enjoying of your desired 
happiness.^ 1603 Florio Montaigne (1 634) 495 All enjoying* 
are not alike. 1651 Honnr.s, Leviath . in. xli. 264 I he en- 
joying of Immortality, in the Kingdoms of the Son of Man. 

jl. 2621 Lady M. Wroath Urania 148 Those loo^e nnu 
wicked enjoying* which we coveted. Ibid, 229, ?97, 37»* 

Enjoying (endlong), ///. a. [f. E.vJot v. + 
-ing-.] That enjoys ; cheerful, happy. 

2655 Earl Orrery Earthen. (1676) 5 An enjoying Lover. 
x8<7 De Quincey /?<-«///>' Wks. VII. 97 In the same cheer- 
ful and enjoying frame of mind did Bentley sit j>y hi* 
happy fireside in Trinity Lodge. 1866 Gro. Kuor /•’. Holt 
xxxiv. He was .. less bright and enjoying than uiuak 
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Enjoyingly (endgoi'ir|U), adv. [f. prec. + 
In :m enjoying manner ; with enjoyment. 

1835 Frasers Mag. XI. 568 To recognise most enjoyingly 
‘original ’ reflections and ‘novel ’ remarks. 2877 Furnivall 
Leopold Shaks. Introd. 114 Shakspere. .took enjoyingly the 
pleasures, .that the fates provided. 

Enjoyment (cnd^oi-ment).- Also 7-S injoy- 
ment. [f. Enjoy v. + -ment.] 

1 . The action or state of deriving gratification 
from an object. Also, in weaker sense, the posses- 
sion and use of something which affords pleasure 
or advantage. Const, of. 

I 5S3.BRENDn Q. Curtins 119 (R.) Why do you doubt for 
the enioyment of those thinges to breake out of this imprison- 
ment? 1665 Manley Grot ins Loio-C. IVarres 378 Injoy- 
men t of many Lands. 2718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, II. 
lvi. 86 The honest English squire, .believes, .that, .there is 
no perfect enjoyment of this life out of Old England. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 212 He would protect the Esta- 
blished Church in the enjoyment of her legal rights. 1877 
Sparrow Semi, xxiii. 312 The depth of the peace which 
flows from the enjoyment of his love. 

2 . Gratification, pleasure ; cotter, something which 
gives pleasure. 

2665 Boyle Occas. Ref. v. iii. (1675) 305 He cuts them 
off, in the height of their Injoyments. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. 1. § 9 Food, drink, sleep, and the like animal enjoy- 
ments being what all men like and love. 3842 Miss M it ford 
in L'Estrange Life III. ix. 154 Such a life might have had 
its enjoyments even in London. 1874 Lady Barker Stat. 
Life in N. Z. iv. 25 We . .were only fit for the lowest phase 
of human enjoyment — warmth, food, and sleep. 

f Enjoys e, v< Obs. [ad. OF. enjoiss- extended 
stem ot enjoir, {. en- (see En- 1 ) + joir (mod. F. 
jottir ) to enjoy.] ref. and intr. To make oneself 
joyful ; to be delighted, rejoice. Const, of 
c 1470 Harding C/iron. xvi. vi, Of euill gotten good the 
third should not enioyse. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430 Of 
whiche good lyf and chyldehode his debonayr moder enioys- 
yng hirself sayd ofte tymes, etc. 
llnjubard, var. of En jeopard v. Obs. 
Enjudge : see Ex- pref . 1 3. 
fE-njury, obs. form of Injure v. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) r. lxvi. 315 a/i 
He was euyll content wyth hym, estemyng to be eniuryed 
bi the wordes aforesayd. 

Enk, obs. form of Ink. 

t Enke*nnel, V. Obs. Also 6 Inkennel, [f. 
En- 1 + Kennel.] traits. To lodge as in a kennel. 

1577-87 Hohnshed^ Chron. III. 1029/2 Comming to S. 
Leonards hill., they [Ket’s followers] inkennelled themselues 
there on the same hill. 1603 Davies M icrocosmos 84 (D.) 
[Diogenes] that alwaies in a tub enkennell’d lies. 

+ Enker, adv. Obs. rare. [a. OF. encre lit. 

* inked/ in phrase vert encre dark green.] In ME. 
phrase enkergrcnc , dark green. 

c 3340 Gaw. Sf Gr. Knt. 350 Ouer-al enker grene. Ibid. 
2477 pc kny^t in J>e enker grene. 

Enkerchief : see En- pref 1 1 a. 

+ E*nkerly, adv. Obs. In 4 encrely, en- 
kerly, enkrely, ynkirly, -nrly, 5-6 inkirly. 
[Origin uncertain ; possibly a. ON. *cinkarliga 
(cf. mid.Da. enkorlig adj. especial) f. einhar- prefix; 
specially, very ( = cinkan- whence cinkanliga espe- 
cially). But this is not quite satisfactory with re- 
gard to the sense. Cf. Sc. inkirt 1 anxious ’ (Jam.).] 
Earnestly, heartily, fervently. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 301 For he thocht ay encrely To do 
his deid awysily. Ibid. vn. 183 The kyng..slepit nocht full 
ynkurly. Ibid. x. 534 He has seyn The Erll sa ynkirly 
hym set Sum su telle or [wile] to get. c 3375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Andreas 678 For pat I has luffitpe lange enkrely. ? a 3400 
Morte Arth. 507 Thene the emperour was egree, and 
enkerly fraynes ye answere of Arthure. 3513 Douglas 
JEneis vi. i. 8 The kyng . . inkirly from his hart Maid this 
orisone. 

Enkernel : see En- pref 1 1 a. 

Enkindle (enkimd’l), v. Also 6 enkendle, 
6-8 inkindle. [f. En - 1 + Kindle v.] 

1 . trans. To cause (a flame, etc.) to blaze up. 
Chiefly fig. to excite (passions, war, etc.). 

1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis it. (Arb.) 63 Whose sight thy 
passion angrye Enkendleth. 1593 IS kswe. Christ' s T. (1613) 
38 A short blazd straw-fire, to tinde or inkindle Hell-fire. 
1652 Bp. Patrick Fun. Serin, in J. Smith's Set. Disc. 533 
He who inflames our souls with love to God, will certainly 
enkindle a subordinate love within us to himself, a 3691 
Boyle Whs. VI. 531 (R.) The apprehension .. ran .. of its 
[the Fire of London] being inkmdled with design by the 
French and Dutch. 3751 Johnson Rambler No. 185 F.7 
Fresh remembrance of vexation must still enkindle rage. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 307 All parties had cautiously 
avoided enkindling a civil war. 1819 Month. Mag. XLV I I I. 
307 This poetic fury appears to have been first enkindled in 
Bodmer by the appearance of the five first books of Klop- 
stock’s Messiah. 1858 Kingsley Andromeda 329 In her 
heart new life was enkindled. 

2 . To set (a combustible) on fire. In lit. sense 
Obs. or arch. 

1548 Udall etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. xiii. (R.1 Nor let us 
extinguish the smoldering flaxe, but enkendle it. 1638 
Wilkins Nine World iii. {1707) 2 9 Such.solid Orbs, that by 
their swift Motion might heat and enkindle the adjoining 
Air. 3747 Hales in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 582 ( 2 > Some 
Means., to inkindle the sulphureous Vapours. 1794 T. 
Taylor Pausanias) Descr. Greece I. 43 Kut then * he pieces 

of wood.. were enkindled without fire. 

b. fg. To inflame with passion, desire,, etc. 
t Former const, to (an action, object of pursuit). 


1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. xvi. (1634) 662 They 
shall hereby be the more inkindled to the.endevor of re- 
nuing. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. iii, 120 That trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the Crowne. a 3639 Daniel 
Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 25 The King .. inkindled with this 
affront, spared not. his Person,, to auenge his wrath. 1628 
Bp. Hall Old Rclig. 34 He is inwardly inkindled to an in- 
deauour.of good. 1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick in. xiii. 10 
That voice that like a trump Their blood enkindled, 
c. transf To light up, illuminate. 

1 ?7°. Lowell Study Wind .. 114 That literary heaven. . 
artificially enkindled from behind. 1876 Swinburne Ercchth. 
x 37 2 And the light of their eyeballs enkindled so bright with 
the lightnings of death. 

+ 3 . intr. To take fire ; to burst forth in flame. 
*553 Grimald tr. Cicero's Duties (c 1600) 87 a, Those things 
wherunto most men inkindled with greedmesse bee haled. 
1673 Salmon Syn. Med. j. xxxvit. 84 Wet Hay laid together 
..soon inkindles. 1747 Hales in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 584 
Those who have been on high Hills have observed Lighten- 
ing to inkindle among the Clouds. 

Enkindled (enki*nd'ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED I.] In the senses of the verb. 

3549^62 Sternhold Sc H. Ps. cvi. 29 And in his so in- 
kindled wrath the plague upon them broke. 1595 Shaks. 
John iv. ii. 363 Eyes as red as new enkindled fire. 1733 
Derham Phys.-Thcol, 1. iii. 21 Lightening, and other en- 
kindled Vapours. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. if. 2S7 The 
enkindled summits of the soul. 

Enkindler (enki-ndloi). [f. Enkindle v.+ 
-er.] One who or that which enkindles. 

3853 Bowring in Eraser's Mag. XLV 1 1 1. 350 A lamp., 
when enkindled, is Th’ enkindler of a thousand. x868 
Contemp. Rev. IX. 563 The Irish Government, .has been., 
not the enkindler, not the leader, not the abetter of aggressive 
Protestantism in Ireland. 

Enkindling' (enki*n dliq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing.] That enkindles. 

1626 T. H. tr. Caussiu’s Holy Crt. 93 The enkindling 
tinder of his lust. 3674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 121 Until 
this loses its enkindling leavening strength. 3817 Coleridge 
pi°S\ Lit. 107 For this is. really a species of animal magnet- 
ism, in which the enkindling reciter, .lends his own will and 
apprehensive faculty to his auditors. 

Enlabyrinth. : see En- pref 1 1 a. 

Enlace (enl^’s), v. Also 4-6 enlase, 6, 9 in- 
lace. [a. F. eitlace-r = Pr. enlassar , Sp. cnlazar, 
Pg. enlafar y It. inlacciare late L. *iiilacidre, f. 
in - (see In-) + * lad -us (OF. las Lace, snare = It. 
laccio, Sp. lazo) L. laqueus noose. Cf. L. illa- 
qucarc. In later use taken asf. En- 1 + Lace.] 

1 . trans . To lace about, encircle tightly with 
many folds or coils. Also fig. 

c 3374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 13 pat man. .enlacep hym in 
pe cheyne wip whiche he may be drawen. 3430 Lydg. Citron. 
Troy iv. xxx, To perce nerfe and vayne And them enlace in 
his iCupid’s] fyry chayne. 3502 Ord.Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) r. iii. 17 To breke the bondesofthe deuyll, of y« whiche 
he hymhelde enlasyd. 3587TURBERV. Trag. T. {1837) 363 And 
felt nimselfe enlaste in love. 3859 Tennf.nt Ceylon II. ix. 
vi. 520 The figs, and particularly the banyan, .speedily seize 
upon the palmyra, enlacing it with their nimble shoots. 3877 
Daily . News 26 Dec. 3/1 They will enlace him in the coils 
of their red tape. 

b. transf. To surround closely, enfold, embrace. 
3633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. v. xi, The second all the 
city round enlaces. — Elisa ii. 49 While he again her in 
his arms enlac’d. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IX. xx. v. 78 The 
old Town . . is enlaced, .by a set of lakes and quagmires. 

2 . To interlace, entwine, entangle. Also fig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v.L 149 pe questioun of pe deuyne 
purueance is enlaced wipmanyoperquestiouns. 3509 Barclay 
Shyp oj Eolys (1570) 24 1 The violet . . in bosome by me alway 
I beare, The same oft time inlased with my heare. 3868 
Hawthorne Avter. Note-bks. (1879) I. 65 The leafy boughs 
and twigs of the underbrush enlace themselves. 3870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. iv. 200 His fingers lovingly enlaced By 
other fingers. 

3 . To cover as with a network. 

3850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxvi. (1879)375 The vast plains 
of Hindostan, enlaced with myriad silver rivers and canals. 

+ 4 . [See Unlace, Lace vbsi] To take off ^the 
wings of a bird) in carving. Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Buboes Bk. (186S) 142 
Take capoun or hen so enlased, & devide. 

Hence Enla*ced ppl. a. 

1853 Mrs. Browning Casa Gtiidi IV. 56 Doth he.. Keep 
house, .with inlaced Bare brawny arms about his favourite 
child. 

Enlacement (enl^’sment). [f. Enlace v. + 
-ment.] The action of enlacing; the condition 
of being enlaced. 

1830 Southey Vug. Dragon 1. 87 His tail about the imp he 
roll’d, In fond and close enlacement. 3B88 Blackw. Mag. 
Feb. 174 Joyce detached herself suddenly from that close 
enlacement. 

Enlaxing, vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing.] = prec. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. 55 The moat of glasse is 
named from that enlacing. 

Enlaik : see Inlake. 

+ Enla'ngoured, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. OF. cn- 
langottre, i. en- (see En- pref}) + la/igour( mod. F. 
/angtteur):—L./a>igudr-cm languor.] Languid, pale. 

c 3400 Rom. Rose 7401 Of such a colour enlangoured. 
Was Abstinence. 

Enlanguish, Enlap : see En- pref A 3. 
t Enla*rd, v. Obs. Also 6-7 inlard. [f. En- 1 
+ Laed.] trans . a. To lard, fill with lard or fat ; 
inquots.fig. b.= Interlard. 

1556 Abp. Parker Psalter cx ix. 351 Inlarded is their hart 
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with pride. 1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 11. iii. 205 That were to 
enlard his fat already pnde. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. m, 
iv. 1. 1, A fifth part of the world.. so inlarded and interlaced 
with several superstitions. 

Enlarge (enla-id^), v. Also 4 enlargen, 7 
enlardge, 6-8 inlarge. [a. OF. cnlargc-r , cn- 
largir, f. en- (see En- 1 ) + large (see Large). 
Some of the mod.Eng. uses are influenced by those 
of Fr. ilargir , OF. cslargir, alarger (see Alarge).] 
X. To make larger. 

1 . trans. To render more spacious or extensive ; 
to extend the limits of (a territory, enclosure, etc.) ; 
to widen (boundaries). 

In later use this merges in the more generalized sense 2 ; 
the fig. applications in 3 however remain distinct. 

c 3400 Maundev. v. 45 Thei may not enlargen it [Egypt] 
toward the desert, for defaute of watre. C3420 Pa/lad. 
on Husb. 1. 316 The fundament enlarge it half a foote Out- 
with the wough. 3535 Coverdale Jer. xxxi. 38 The cite 
of y° Lorde shalbe enlarged from the towre of Hananeel, 
vnto y* gate of the corner wall, a 3687 Petty Pol. A ri/A. 72 
Any Prince willing to inlarge his TerritorieSj will give, etc. 
1748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 1. ii. § 1. 123 Grinding inlarges 
the sphere of their attractions. 3856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. 
xy. 164 He will rear himself upon his hind-legs to enlarge his 
circle of vision. 

2 . To increase the size of (a material object) ; 
to add to, augment (a literary work, a person’s 
wealth, the number or amount of anything). For- 
merly also (cf. uses of large) with reference to 
intensive magnitude ; to increase (a person’s re- 
nown, the force of anything, etc.), f Sometimes 
with out {obs. rare). Also, to increase in apparent 
size, magnify. Also absol. 

c 1380 Antccrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 120 pe deuyl 
shal enlarge his taile more wickudly in fie cenae of pe 
worlde. 3576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 117 That the dignitie 
of Piancus might be augmented, Sc his honour inlarged. 
3591 Spenser M. Hubberd 745 T’enlarge his breath, (large: 
breath in armes most needfull). 3594 Carew tr. Huarte 
Exam. Wits (1616) 280 By means whereof it extendeth and 
enlargeth out the naturall heat. 3614 Raleigh Hist. World 
II. iv. vii. § r. 246 He . . enlarged the Centurions of Horse- 
men. 1628 Hobbes T/tucyd. (1822) 57 The Athenians much 
enlarged their own particular wealth. 1683 Salmon Dorou 
Med. 1. 155 It inlarges its Narcotick Force, a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. x. 116 Selling of Lands to Foreigners for Gold 
and Silver, would inlarge the Stock of the Kingdom. 1703 
Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 202 Errthusiastick Passion . . Enlarg’d 
her Voice. 2732 Pope Ep. Cobhant 1. 35 Fancy’s beam en- 
larges, multiplies, Contracts. 174a Young Nt. Th. iv. 462 
O how is man inlarg’d, Seen thro ; this medium. 2774 Mos- 
boddo Language (ed. 2) I. Pref. 10 In this second edition, 
so much inlarged. 3810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xxxiv, Slowly 
enlarged to giant size. 2845 Budd Dis. Liver 126 The 
spleen is found enormously enlarged, x 866 Walcott Cathcdr. 
Reform, in C/t. World 15 At the very time when the num- 
bers and learning of parish clergy were rapidly being en- 
larged. 2883 Ma/tch. Exam. 24 Oct. 5/1 Their salaries will 
be enlarged out of the episcopal and capitular incomes. 

t b. To magnify, exaggerate in statement. Also, 
to set forth at length. Obs. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) Aijb, To .. enlarge 
my paines taken in publishing the other. 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angells 23, I shall not enlarge this now 
particularly. 3703 Mauxdrell foum. Jerus. (1732) i^The 
Asiatick way of enlarging. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. iii. 52 
Report generally inlarges matters. 

f c. intr. To enlarge On : to make an addition 
to < v a plan) ; to amplify (a hint). Obs. (Cf. 5 b.) 

27x3 Addison Sped. No. 58 r 13 It is so very easy to en- 
large upon a good Hint. 3790 Palev Horx Paul. \. 8, I 
have so far enlarged upon this plan, as to take, into it, etc. 
1800 Med. yrttl. IV.. 233 Those gentlemen . . will .. enlarge 
on the plan I have hinted thus lightly. 

3 . Figurative applications of 1. 

a. To extend the range or scope of. + Also, 
to spread, promote the diffusion of (a belief) {obs.). 

1553 Eden Treat. Neive Ind. Title (Arb.) 3 God is glori- 
fied and the Christian fayth enlarged.. 3594 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. 1. iii, We somewhat more enlarging the sence thereof. 
1656 H. Philipps Purch. Patt. {1676) 339 To enlarge this 
Table, that so it may shew not only . . half inches, but the 
quarters, or tenth parts of Inches. 2668 in Phil. Trans . 
II. 3 The endeavours of the Authour for the improving and 
enlarging his Philosophical Commerce. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 102 Till I have catch’d her a little inlarging 
her innocent Freedoms, as she calls them. 2782 Priestley 
Com. of Christianity II. x. 244 Justinian greatly enlarged 
this kind of authority. 2884 Earl Selbornc in Lasv Times 
Rep. New Ser. L. 3 He cannot, .enlarge in his own favour 
the legal, .operation of the instrument. 

b. To widen, render more comprehensive (a 
person’s thoughts, sympathies, affections) ; to ex- 
pand, increase the capacity of (the mind). 

3665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 74 Science indeed inlargeth : 
But there’s a knowledge that only puffeth up. a 2704. 1. 
Brown Dk. Ormond's Recov. Wks. 1730 I. 51 His mind 
enlarg’d, and boundless as the sky. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. 
i. Persons' notions of what is natural, will.be enlarged. 2850 
M'Cosh Div.Gm'l. ll. i.(l874'i5* Geologists would enlarge 
cur conceptions of Time. 2868 Freeman A omt. (1876) 

II. vii. 41 His own mind was enlarged and enriched by 
foreign travel. , , . , 

c. To enlarge the heart-, to ‘expand , ‘swell 
the heart with gratitude or affection (in this sense 
sometimes with personal obj.. after 2 Cor. si. 13 / * 
now usually, to increase the capacity of the heart 
for affection, widen the range of the affections. 

[ zfiiz BmtE c Cor. vi. zi O yee Corinthians, our mouth is 
I open vnto you, our heart is enlarged. Ibid. 13 Be ye also 
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inlarged. 1638 Rouse Heav . Univ. v. x. (1702) 15* Be 
thou enlarged in thy return of Thanks and Glory to Him. 
3667 Milton P.L. veil 590 Love refines The thoughts, and 
heart enlarges. 3741 Richardson Pamela II. 156 My Heart 
is .. more inlarg’d with his Goodness and Condescension. 
3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 1 . 162 AH hearts, .were enlarged 
andsoftened. 3851 RobertsonZ^. 177 Enlarge your tastes, 
that you may enlarge your hearts as well as your pleasures. 

d. To enlarge the hand : to open the hand 
wide, be liberal. Ohs. or arch. Cf. large-handed. 

3651 Life Father Sarf>i (1676) 63 It was thought necessary 
for him to enlarge his hand to those that managed Bread 
and wine. 

f e. To extend (the time allowed for an action) ; 
to grant or obtain an extension of time for (a 
lease, bankruptcy, etc.). Ohs . 

1656 H. Philipps Purch. Pat t. (1676) B vij b, Leases . . 
lately inlarged to 60 years. 1677 Marvell Corr. cccv. 
\Vks. 1872-5 IL548 We shall perceive whether his Majesty 
thinke fit to . . inlarge the adjournment. 3725 Lend. Gas. 
No. 6435/3 The . . Time was . . enlarged for Joseph Lacy . . 
for surrendnng himself. 3812 Exam. 24 Aug. 537/1 Bank- 
rmflcy Enlarged, J. Chatterton. .flour-merchant, from June 
27 to September 9. 3863 H. Cox Instil. 1. vi. 36 An Act .. 
for enlarging the time of continuance of Parliaments. 

f. Law. To enlarge an estate : said of the effect 
of a release which, e.g. converts a life-interest, or 
a tenancy for a term of years, into a fee-simple or 
fee-tail. (The sense may perh. belong to branch II.) 

3574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 97 b, Releases . , sometime 
have theire effecte by force to enlarge the estate [AF. 
enlarger testate ] of them, to whome the release is made. 
3597 Daniel Civ. Wares vtn. lix, To confer First, how he 
might have her estate inlarg’d. 1818 Cruise Digest VI. 323 
If Popham. .should not enlarge his estate to an'estate tail. 

4. rcjl. (in senses 1 - 3 .) To increase or widen in 
extent, bulk, or scope. 

3433 Lydg. Pilgr. Sou>le iv. xxx. (1483) 77 Gold wylle 
well enduren under the hamoure enlargyng hymself with- 
outen erasure. 1591 Shahs, i Hen. VI, 1. ii. 134 Glory is 
like a Circle in the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to enlarge 
it selfe. 3823 Lamb A//<rSer. 11.(1865), Enlarging themselves, 
if I may say so, upon familiarity. 1875 Jowett P lato (ed. 2) 
III. 28 Our ideas will have to enlarge themselves, 
b. intr. for rcjl . 

3481 Caxton Myrr. hi. i. 132 Yf therthe were gretter than 
the sone, thenne the shadowe of t>* sone shold goo en- 
largyng. 1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., Fro 
whiche cometh a corde that thre fyngre brede fro the elbow 
enlargeth and compriseth all the elbow. 3756-82 J.Warton 
Ess. Pofe( 1782) I. vii.406 The figure of Fame enlarging and 
growing every moment. 3776 Withering Bot. Arrangcm. 
U796) IV. 265 The hollow very fine, but soon enlarging by 
the shrinking of the spongy flesh. 3845 I 3 udd Dis. Liver 352 
His belly began to enlarge. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 
281 As our knowledge increases, our perception of the mind 
enlarges also. 1879 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 61. 62 
A sort of core . . which enlarges in the parts of the Cord 
that give off the nerve-trunks. 

t c. Of the wind, thunder : To increase in 
force. Ohs. 

1628 Digry Voy. Medit. (186S) 15 If the wind had not 
suddainely enlarged. 1762-0 Falconer Shifwr. 111. 436 
Loud, and more loud, the rolling peals enlarge. 

+ 5. rcjl. To expand (oneself) in words, give free 
vent to one’s thoughts in speech. Also, in similar 
sense, To enlarge one's heart. Ohs. 

3614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. Hi. § 35. 441 It willappeare 
more commendable in wise men, to enlarge themselues, 
and to publish, etc. 1653 Fuller Abel Rediv., Bradford 
(1867) 1 . 22t He enlarged himself in a most sweet meditation, 
of the wedding garment. 1660 Trial Rezic. 354, I found 
he began to inlarge his heart tome. 1678 Cudworth Inf ell. 
Syst. 1. i. § 39. 48 The Platonists frequently take occasion 
from hence to enlarge themselves much in the disparage- 
ment of Corporeal things. 

b. intr. for rcjl. To speak at large, expatiate. 
Const. o)i, upon ; formerly also simply . 

3659 Hammond On Ps. 3 , 1 shall not here inlarge to insert. 
3664 Butler Hud. it. 11. 68, I shall enlarge upon the Point. 
1771 Junius Lett. liv. 283 [HeJ enlarges with rapture upon 
the importance of his services. _ 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India 
1 1 . v. v. 500 He was somewhat disposed to enlarge in praise of 
himself. 1820 Lyell Prine. Geol. I. 323 Respecting Southern 
Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari Isles, we need not enlarge 
here. 3833 Hr. Martineau Vandcrfut ff S. vi. 90 He en- 
larged once more on the avarice and cowardice of the banks. 

II. 6. To set at large ; to release from con- 
finement or bondage. Somewhat arch. Cf. Fr. 
llatgir. 

3494 Taiwan vi. cxlix. 136 In this passe tyme, Gryflbn, 
the yonger brother, was 'enlargyd frome pryson. 3560 
I)aus tr. Sleidar.es Comm. 453 b./l'he captiuc Cardinal !es 
at the length putting in suerties are inlarged. '3580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 320 Like a Lionesse lately enlarged. 
1605 Camden Rem. 22 Edward the third enlarged them 
firvt from that bondage. x6t6 J. Lane Sqr.'s Tale lx. 277 
Algarsifcs soldiers .. demaundes theire General enlardgd. 
3761-a Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. lxvii. 10S No man, alter 
being enlarged by order of court, can be recommitted for 
the same offence. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shahs. I. 39 He was 
enlarged upon sureties, 
b. spec. in Hunting. 

1880 Daily Tel. 20 Oct., We are close to the spot where 
the stag is to be enlarged. 

C. transj. and Jig. 

3593 Ik Barn in Farr * 5 >\ P. ,E. , /r,{i?45lI.43 Deare Davids 
Sonne (who should from hell] .. poorc sinners both inlarge 
and save. 1597 Sir W. Suncsbv in SUngsby Diary (1836) 
-5* **t {wmd.bound sailors! l*e not inlarged within the->e 

ro dayes. 3639 Fuller Holy War in. via. (3840) 130 King 
Richard would not enlarge him from the strictness of what 
■uas concluded. 37*5 Pore Odyss. tv. 796 The friendly Gods 


a springing gale inlarg’d. 3796 Morse Anter. Geog. I. 6S3 
A round ball . . in jhe heat of summer, opens and enlarges 
a number of male insects. 

-fill. 7. To bestow liberally; to endow with 
bountiful gifts. [So OF. enlargir ; cf. L. largTrl.'] 
3491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 3405) t. x!iv. 73 b/i, 
He enlarged to the poore grete quantite of his goodes tem- 
porall. 3513 Bradshaw St. IVcrburgc 1. 3669 Clothes of 
Dyaper, Rychely enlarged with syluer and with golde. 1607 
H . Arthington Goodl. God in Farr .S. P. Jos. / {1848) 263 
How much are we, Lord, bound to thee, For all thy favours 
every* way, Inlarged so aboundantly. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. 
Flying Ins. 1. i. 2 The great Artifex of Nature hath enlarged 
th e sma ller creatures with wisdome, and invention. 

IV. 8 . To enlarge a horse (see quot.) [after 
OF. elargir\. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Stepp., Enlarge , in the manege, is 
used for making a horse go large, that is, making him em- 
brace more ground than he before covered. 

Hence £nla*rge sh., the action of setting free. 
EnlaTg-eable a ., capable of being enlarged. En- 
la-rge ableness, the quality of being enlargeable. 

1608T. Middleton Fain, of A<?zv(i8S5) 1. ii. 327My absence 
may procure thy more enlarge. 3653 Shirley Crt. Secret ti. 
iii, I may entreat her grace’s mediation To the King for his 
enlarge. 3881 Palgrave Visions Eng. Pref. ix The more 
large or enlargeable are their technical powers. 3878 Lockyer 
Stargazing 457 If the negative is well defined — that is, if it 
possesses the quality’ of enlargeableness. , . 

Enlarged (enlaud^d), ppl. a. [f. Enlarge v. 
+ -ed 1 .] , • 

1. Increased, widened, dilated, extended ; ‘ also 
fig. free from narrowness, liberal. 

3599 Thynne Anitnadv. Ded. 3 The enlarged contynuance 
of Youre honorable fauour. 3674 N. Mather in Owen 
Holy Spirit 11693) Pref. 2 Abundant Cause of Enlarged 
Thankfulness. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) V.xxxj. 
206 His enlarged heart can rejoice in the happiness of his 
friends. 3790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 95 More sober 
minds and more enlarged, understandings. 3868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq . (1876) II. vii. 109 A sinner for whom the most 
enlarged charity could hardly plead. 

2. Liberated, set free. 

3645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 155 Som delightfull inter- 
missions, wherein the enlarg’d soul may leav off a while her 
severe schooling. 3886 Besant Childr. Gibcon 11. xxxii, The 
enlarged captive. 

Hence \ Enla*rgedly adv . in an enlarged 
manner; a. with extended meaning; b. with free 
utterance, f Enla-rgedness, the state or condition 
of being enlarged in heart, speech, etc. 

3625 Bp. Mountagu App.Cxsar. 172 Iustification is taken 
. . enlargedly for that Act of God, etc. 3655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. ix. § 2 (1669) 105/1 Thou hearest how enlargedly 
they pray. 1642 G. Hughes Serm. To Rdr., If, of truth 
and enlargednesse of heart to Christ, etc. 3646 Lilburne 
& Overton O tit-cry es Oppr. Commons (ed. 2) 9 So say we 
in the inlargednesse of our soules. a 3688 Bunyan Solomon's 
Temple xvui, God's true Gospel Church should have its 
enlargedness of heart still upward. 

Enlargement (enlaud^ment). Also 6 -S in- 
largement. [f. Enlarge v. + -ment.] The action 
of enlarging ; the state of being enlarged, 

1. Increase in extent, capacity, magnitude, or 
amount ; an instance of such increase. 

3564 Hawakd Eulropius vi. 53 He gave the Daphnenses 
a percell of Iande for the enlargemente of theyr groves or 
copyes. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pyl. m. xi, The enlargment 
or abridgement of functions ministeriall. 3664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1679) 4 The repetition of grafting, for the inlargement and 
melioration of fruit. 3736 Butler Anal. i. 18 The vast 
enlargement of their locomotive powers. 3866 Geo. Eliot 
F.Holt (1868) 46 An enlargement of the chapel, .absorbed all 
extra funds and left none for the enlargement of the minister’s 
income. 1875 H. Wood TJicrap. (1879) 33 ° Malarial enlarge- 
ments of the spleen. 

b. concr. Something added so as to enlarge. 
<33691 Boyle Wks. I. 587 (R.) Divers notes., tobe inserted 
here and there, as inlargements in the next edition. 

+ 2. Diffusion, propagation. Ohs. Cf. E nlarge 3 a. 
3607 Hieron JVks. I. 247 We haue not laboured the in- 
largement of Gods truth. 3644 Milton Educ. (3738) 335 
A great furtherance to the enlargement of a truth. 

3. The widening or expanding of the mind, of 
a person’s thoughts, sympathies, or affections ; the 
quality of being 1 enlarged* in mind, thought, etc. 

3806 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I- 96 His own enlargement of 
mind may raise him above. .Judaism. ^ 1847 Emerson R cpr. 
Men.Szvedcttborg'RJs. ( Bohn) 1 . 331 His judgments are those 
of a Swedish polemic, and his vast enlargements purchased 
by adamantine limitations, a 3862 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) 
III. iii. 182 It prepared them fora certain enlargement of 
mind, which is the natural consequence of seeing affairs 
under various aspects. 

4. Copious discourse or expatiation on a subject ; 
also, verbal amplification, arch. 

3659 O. Walker Instr. Art Oratory 05 Doubled Sentences 
and enlargements by Synonymal Words, .are tut necessary. 
3669 Bunyan Holy Citie 5 You must not from me look for 
much inlargement. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia ( 1684) 
97. The old Men take occasion to entertain those about them, 
with some useful and pleasant Enlargements. 3741 War- 
burton D rv. Legat. II. 162 The Subject little needs En- 
largement. 1747 Gould Eng. el tits Ded., I shall therefore 
forbear those usual Enlargements. <33765 Mallet To 
Dk. Mar lb. (R.l, I restrain my* pen from ail enlargement. 

5. Release* from confinement or bondage. 

3540 Act 32 Hen. V/lI,c. 2 § 9 After his enlargement and 
commyng out of prysen. 36x1 Bible Esther iv. 34 Then 
shall there enlargement and dcliucrance arise to the Jewes 
from another place- 1700 Stanhope Varaphr.^ IV, 250 That 
Enlargement from the Slavery of Lusts and vicious Habits. 


3774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. ii. 157 The enclosed animal 
..by repeated efforts, at last procures its enlargement. 1875 
* Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports uiu it § 1. 153 The enlargement 
of the deer. 1883 Trevelyan in Daily News 24 Feb. 2/7 The 
enlargement from prison of Mr. Parnell. 

f b. Freedom of action ; concr. a right of free 
action, a privilege. Ohs. t .... , * 

x6xx Shaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 125 Yet you are curb’d from that 
enlargement, by The consequence o’ th* Crown. 1646 J. 
Whitaker Uzziah 3 The enlargements bestowed upon this 
person. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 556 Such 
freedoms and enlargements, as none of their Ancestors 
could ever merit. 

C. In religious use : Conscious 1 liberty*, absence 
of constraint, in prayer, etc. arch. 

1648 Th. Hill The Strength of the Saints 39 Ministers 
find they have preached such a Sermon in such a place with 
very* much enlargement. <z 3733 D. Wilcox in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxyii. 4 What entertainments I have had ! 
what enlargements in prayer, and answers thereto ! 3739 
J. Trapp Serm. Righteous it. over-m. (1758) 61 They talk 
much of . . their enlargements in devotion. 1766 Wesley 
Jr til. 31 July, I preached with great enlargement of heart. 
1870 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. II. xviii. 147 Church 
members had wonderful enlargement and assistance in 
prayer. 

Enlarger (enlaud 33 i). Also 7 inlarger. [f. 
Enlarge v. + -er.] He who or that which en- 
larges, 

1. In senses of Enlarge 1-5. 

1545 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. (1548) Lithe 191a, See ye 
what maner ministers and enlargers of his dominion . . he 
chose out for the nons. 3612 Brerewood Lang. <5- Relig. 
xxi. 385 Jacobus .. was in his time a mighty mlarger of 
Eutyches sect, and maintainer of his opinion. 3660 Jer, 
Taylor Duct. Dubit. nt. iii. § 4 If religion be the., en- 
larger of kingdoms. 1774 T. West Antiq. Furness. (1805) 
424 The right reverend and very learned enlarger of Cam- 
den's Britannia. 3846 Grote Greece i. xxi. II. s 6 g The author 
of the Odyssey is not identical either with the author of the 
Achilleis or his enlargers. 

t 2. One who sets (a person) at large. Ohs. 

3613 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 8 Whereby* the maine 
drift of his enlargers was not much aduanced. 

Enla’rging, vbl. sh. [f. Enlarge v. 4- -ing 1 .] 

1. The action of Enlarge v. in its various 
senses. 

3494 Fabyan v. cxv. 80 He releuyd greatly the poore people, 
by enlargyng of his liberall almes. Ibid. vi. clxxxvii. 189 
For the enlargynge of the Kyng. 3553 Eden Treat. Neiue 
Ittd. l Arb.) 37 They fyght not for the enlargeing of theyr 
dominion. 3656 More Antid. Ath. n. ii. (1712) 41 The in- 
larging of our Understanding by so ample Experience. <13717 
Parnell To Ld. Bolingbrokc Wks. (1810) 413 Where mean 
acrostics . . control The great enlargings of the boundless 
soul. 1843 Browning Blot ’ Scutcheon 1. iii, Thorold’s 
enlargings, Austin’s brevities. 

attrib. 3875 Ure j D iet. A rts 1 1 . 720 The hammer used for 
beating the first packet [of gold-lcafj is called the flat, or 
the enlarging hammer. 

2. concr. An expansion, swelling. 

3562 Turner Herbal 11. xxi b, The herbe .. healeth the 
enlarginges of wind or puls vcynes. 

Enlarging' (enla-jd^ii )),///.«. [f. Enlarge v. 
+ -ING 2 .] That enlarges, in various senses. 

Hence Enla'rginsfly> <tdv. 

3694 Van Leuwenhof.k in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 196 A 
much more enlarging Microscope. 1746-7 Hf.rvev PI edit. 
(1818) 177 Your deep, prolonged, enlarging, aggravated roar. 
1762-9. Falconer Shifter, lit. 65 While round before tlie 
enlarging wind it falls. .1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 87 So 
that this was an enlarging statute. ' 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 309 With patriotic and still 
enlarging generosity. 3882 1 . Parker Afost. Life I. 19 
The power was to be used enlargingly. 

t EnlaTgisse, v. Ohs. Also 5 onlargise. 
[ad. Oh'r. n:!ar^:ss- lengthened stem of enlargir-. 
sec Enlarge v .] traits, a. To make larger, en- 
large. b. To bestow bonntifully ; to vouchsafe. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. 11.(1869) 31 He wolde..yiue 
almesse and enlargtse it to poore erraunt pilgrimcs. 3440 J. 
Shirley Dethe K. JamcsfiZib) Advt., The Kyng of Scottes 
hadde Ieve enlaplgissid, and had saufecondit of his maister 
the kyng of England, (for so the Kyng of Scottes clepid 
hym,) to return safe and sownde ayene ynto his regio* of 
Scotteland. c 3448 in R. Glouc. (1724) II. 483 His fader in 
his tymes enlargissed his marches. 

Enlaurel : sec En- pref. 1 ib. 

Enlay : sec Inlay. 

Enlead, Enleaf : see En- pref . 1 1 a, b. , 
Enleagne (enlrg), v. Also 7 inlenguo. [f. 
En - 1 + Lkagoe sb. or v.] trans. To unite in or ns 
in a league. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iv. (1612) 244 Not for Maries 
Title, or her any virtuous Giftes, Think that they her jn- 
leagued. 1628-1677 Fkltjiam Resolves 1. xxxi. (1677) 5 ^ l o 
inleague ourselves with an undividable love. 16^3 hoRl* 
Broken Hrt. 111. iv, I.. Could.. with a willingness inleaguc 
our blood With his. 3759 W. Wilkie Efigon. 1. (1769) »4 
Greece enlcagued a full assembly hela. 18x1 Joanna 
Baillie Poems, Now it doth appear That he, enlcagued with 
robbers, was the spoiler. 

Enlogeonce, corruption of Allkgeance 1 , Ohs. 
Enlongtli, -en : see En -pref 1 =■ 3 - 
Enlepi, variant of Onei.ery a. Ohs. only. 
c 1175 Lamb. Item. 75 Teh ileue on h« tietcndc cri.t * filium 
eius unicum * his enlepi sune. 

Enlessen : see En- prtf. l 3 . 

+ £nlc“sre, Ohs. rare-', [a. OF. enltve-r, 
f. r«- (see En- 1 ) + lever to raise.] traits. To 
raise (a figure) in relief ; to represent in relief. 
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c 1400 Maundev. xvii, 188 In the Plates ben Stories & 
Batayles of Knyghtes enleved long, cnleucz}. ■ 

|| Enleve (aiibvi), a. Her . [Fr. cnleve, pa. pple. 
of enlever (see prec.).] Raised or elevated, = 
enhanced ; see Enhance i b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Enlevement (enlrvment, anlgvman). Sc. 
Law. [Fr. cnltvement , f. enlever to carry off, f. 
en- L. hide away + lever to lift.] A carrying off 
(of a woman or child) ; an abduction. 

Sometimes employed by mod. Eng. writers merely as Fr., 
without reference to its. earlier adoption. 

1769 Ld. President in Scots Mag. Sept. 687/1 As to the 
enlevement of Mignon’s child . . such enlevement happened 
in July 1748. 1818 Scott Hrt . Midi, i, The development, 
enlevement , the desperate wound etc. . . become a mere 
matter of course. 1852 Thackeray B. Lyndon xvi, AH the 
town being up about the enlevement. 

Enle(v)en, -enth, obs. ff. Eleven, -th. 
t Enlrfaerty, V. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 enly- 
berte. [f. En- 1 + Liberty.] trans. To put within 
the 1 liberty’ or absolute control of; to give np 
entirely. 

C1500 Mclusine (1889) 90, I enlyberte & habaundonne it 
to them [the monkes] for theire vse. 

Enlife : see En- prefix 2. 

+ Enlight (enbi't), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 
1 inlQitan, -ldhtan, -lyhtan, 4 ynli3fce-n, 7 in- 
light, 6- enlight. [OE. inlihtan, f. in- + lihtan 
(see Light v.) to shine. But the word in 17- 
i8thc. is prob. independently f. En- 1 + Lights/. 
Cf. Aught 7/. 3 ] 

1 . trans. To shed light upon, illuminate. Also 
fig. and absol. 

C 97 S Eus/iw. Gosp. Luke xi. 36 Swa leht le^edes in-lihteS 
Sec. a xooo Guthlac 70 (Gr.), Si' 55 an hine inlyhte, se \>c 
lifes wes gaestum gearwaS. 1382 Wycuf 2 Cor. iv. 6 God 
. .hath ynli3tid in oure hertis. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. 
iv. (1605-7) I. 143 Seeing the Lampc which doth enlight the 
Whole. 1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 137 The Cym- 
merians, whom no ray Doth ere enlight,- 1665 Wither 
Lord's Praydr 84 Some who have been in a good measure 
inlight ed. 1675 Cocker Morals 24 How dark ’s the Lesser 
Worlds sad Winters Night, When Reasons radiant Rays do 
not enlight. 1709 PopE^rr. Crit. 11. 403 That sun .. En- 
lights the present, and shall warm the last. 

2 . trans. To enlighl up : to light up, kindle, 
cause to shine. 

. 1818 Lamb Sonn. iii. Whs. 603 What rare witchery . . En- 
lighted up the semblance of a smile In those fine eyes. 

Enlighten (enbi’tsn), v. Forms : a. 6- en- 
lighten. 0 . 4 iniijten, 6-8 inlighten, (7 il- 
lighten). [f. En-! + Light sb. + -en 5 ; see En- 
prefy 2 b. 

(As in many vbs. with the same prefix and suffix, the pre- 
cise mode of formation is doubtful. Possibly inlighten 
(14th c. : see sense 4) was a secondary form of inlight (see 
prec.); formation on In-, En- 1 + Lighten v. is also possible. 
Cf. Alichten.)) 

f 1 . trans. To put light into, make luminous. 
1587 Golding De Mornay i. 1 Which should take vpon 
them to enlighten the Sunne w* a Candle. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xiii. Ixxviii. (1612) 323 One Sunne inlighteneth 
euery Light. 1678 Cudworth Jntell. Syst. 350 Thou rollest 
round the Heavens, enlightnest the Sun. a 1763 Byrom 
Thanksg. Hymn Wks. (1810) 254 And the Moon is en- 
lighten’d to govern the night. 

fb. To light, set light to (a lamp, a com- 
bustible). Obs. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iii, Now had . . all the 
lamps of heav’n inlightned bin. a X634 Chapman Revenge 
Hon. Wks. 1873 III. 322, I ere long enlightened by my 
anger Shall be my own pile and consume to ashes. 

2 . To shed light upon, illuminate (an object, 
scene, etc.) ; to give light to (persons). Also absol. 
Now chiefly poet, or rhetorical. 

x6xx Bible Ps. xcvii. 4 His lightnings inlightned the 
world. 1635 Swan Spcc.M. iii. § 2 (1643) 48 The element of 
fire, .whose act and qualitie is to enlighten. x^xx.Shaftesb. 
Charac . (1737) II. 372 Vital treasures which inlighten and 
invigorate the surrounding worlds. 1761 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. (1815) X09 Ran elagh .. enlightened with a thousand 
golden lamps. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 348 Shadow and sun- 
shine. .darkning and enlightning . . ev’ry spot. 1831 Brews- 
ter Newton (1855) I. iv. 80 The sun .. enlightened some 
such clouds near him. 1842 Loncf. Sp. Stud. 11, x, Thou 
moon, .all night long enlighten my sweet lady-love ! 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii.- 162 What fiery marvel the 
billows enlightens. 

t B. fig. To throw light upon, elucidate (a 
subject). Obs. 

1587 Golding De M ornay xxxi. 505 Which end of the Law 
..is greatly inlightened vnto vs by the comming of our 
Lordr 1607 Topsell Four-/. (1673)46$ The difference 

of Regions do very much enlighten the description or history 
of Sheep. 1694 R. Burthogge Reason 150 This Discourse 
.will seem a little Mysterious ; and, therefore, to Inlighten 
it etc. 1738 J. Keill Anint. CEcon. 54 By whose bright 
Genius-. we see the Theory of Medicine enlightened and 


illustrated. .... , , ... 

+ 3 . a. To light, give light to (a room or build- 
ing) by lamps, etc., or by windows, b. To light 
(a district, town, etc.) ; to furnish with lighting 
apparatus. Obs. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 179 Enlightened with 44 
apertures or windows, artificially disposed. *700 Lona. 
Gaz. No. 4292/3 Letters Patents for Enlightening the 
Suburbs of London . . by new invented Lights. 1737 m 
Picton L'pool. Mimic. Rec. (xS86) II. 142 An Act . . for en- 


lightening round the Dock. 1768 Citron . in Ann. Reg. 73/1 
The bill for enlightening .. the parish of St. Mary le bone 
in the county of Middlesex. 1773 Noorthouck Hist. Lond. 
599 The body is enlightened by a single series of large 
gothic windows. 1817 Hugh am Walks through London 
292 A plain brick building, well enlightened. 

1 4 . In Biblical phrase : To remove dimness or 
blindness from (the eyes, and fig. the heart). Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Ephes. i. x8 The y^en of 3oure herte 
ened. c 1535 Fisher Wks. (1883) 439 He must beseche our 
sauiour Christ to enlighten his harte by clere faith. x6xx 
Bible x Sam. xiv. 29 See . . how mine eyes haue beene en- 
lightened, because I tasted a little of this honie. a 1703 
Burkitt On N . T. Mark x. 52 He stood still, he called 
him, and enlightened his eyes. 

5 . fig. To supply with intellectual light ; to im- 
part knowledge or wisdom to ; to instruct. In 
mod. use often humorously in trivial sense : To 
inform, remove (one’s) ignorance of something. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 1:5 Reveale To Adam what shall 
come . . As I shall thee enlighten. 17x2 Addison Sped. 
No. 419 p 5 Before the World was enlightened by Learning 
and Philosophy. 1763 Johnson Ascham Wks. IV. 621 To 
inlighten their minds, and to form their manners. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Demcrara ii. 28 As much as you please in 
enlightening those who are unaware of them. 1863 Fr. 
Kemble Resid. Georgia 9 The moment they [slaves] are in 
any degree enlightened, they become unhappy. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 2 May 4/7 The letter which follows his own .. will 
enlighten him on this point. 

b. In religioususe: To supply with spiritual light. 
1577 tr - Ballingers Decades (1592) 517 Blasphemie against 
the Sonne of man is committed of the ignorant, which are 
not yet inlightned. x6xx Bible Prcf. 5 (The Seuentie) were 
. . enlightened with propheticall grace. 1644 Jus Pop. 4 
When Civilitie began to be illightned by Christianitie. 1650 
Baxter Saints' R. iv. iv. (1662) 677 That heavenly Light, 
wherewith your own souls were never illightened. 1877 
Mozley Uttiv. Serin. vi. 141 Outward nature cannot of 
itself enlighten man’s conscience. 

f 6. Contextually : To revive, exhilarate. (Cf. 
lighten , brighten , in similar connexion.) Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L vr. 4^7 _He [Satan] ended, and his 
words thir drooping cncre Enlightn’d. 

Enlightened (entert’nd), ppl. a. [f. En- 
lighten v. + -ED 1 .] 

fl. That has been made luminous; blazing, 
light-giving. Obs. ■ « 

x6ix Cotgr., Fouldroyer, to blast with lightning, or (in- 
lightened) thunderbolts. 1803 Picorr in Phil. Trans. XCV. 
152 The enlightened stars are those that have already at- 
tained the highest degree of perfection. 

2 . That receives light from a luminous object ; 
illuminated. 

1638 Wilkins New World v. (1707) 39 The nearer any en- 
lightened Body comes to the Light. 1789 Herschel Saturn 
in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 8 We must . . see the rounding 
part of the enlightened edge. x8zx Craic Led. Drawing 
iv. 236 Part of the enlightened surface of the flesh. 

3 . Possessed of mental light; instructed, well- 
informed ; free from prejudices or superstition. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 498 Prolongers to enlightned 
stuff [x68g snuff]. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 9 The select 
spirits of this enlightened age. 1814 D’Israel: Quarrels 
Auth. (1867) 448 Many enlightened bishops sided with the 
philosopher [Hobbes). x868 Peard Water-farm. vii. 80 
The most enlightened culture was bestowed on the bed of 
the Galway rivers. 

Hence Enli’ghtenedness. 

X847 Southey Doctor VI. 373 Where your enlightenedness 
(if there be such a word) consists, .it would puzzle the Devil 
to tell. ^ 

Enlightener (enlsi’t’noi). Also 8 inlight- 
ener. \t. Enlighten v. + -er. 1 ] One who, or that 
which, enlightens ; one who imparts intellectual 
light, informs or instructs. Rare in physical sense. 

1582 Bentley Mon.Matrvncs iii. 225 O mine Inlightener, 
it is thou that hast taught and instructed me. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xit. 271 O sent from Heav’n, Enlightner of my dark- 
ness. X750 Warburton Dodr. Grace, Is it possible, then, 
to suppose them [the Apostles] to be deserted by their 
divine Inlightener? 1840 Mill Diss. <$- Disc., Civiliz ■. (1859) 

I. 187 Literature . . has almost entirely abandoned its mis- 
sion as an enlightener and improver of them [the current 
sentiments]. 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) The 
great Enlightener of Life and Immortality. 

f b. In pi. : The party of enlightenment, the 
1 illuminatists ’. Obs. (? nonce-use .) 

j8oo Month. Mag. VIII. 597 The first practical victory 
won by the Enlighteners over their antagonists, was the 
suppression of the Order of Jesuits by Clement XIV. 

Enlightening (enlart’nig), vbl. sb. [f. En- 
lighten v. + -iNG 1 .] The action of the verb En- 
lighten, in various senses. 

jgfix T. Norton Calvins Inst. 11. 82 To whome the Holy 
ghost by his enlightening shall make a new minde. 1613-16 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. v. Whose new inlightning will 
be quench’d with teares. 1665 Wither Lord's Praycr 67 
My Rush-candle may perhaps occasion the enlightning of 
many Torches hereafter. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. i. 
(1840) 16 To shine, .for the further enlightening the world. 

Enlrghtening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That enlightens, in various senses of the verb. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. Pref.(i8sx)96 The supreme inlight- 
ning assistance. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) iox *Twas : 
a Crime to taste th’ inlightning Tree. 1791 Cowper Odyss. ; 
x. 236 Where sets The all enlight’ning sun. 1824 Coleridge 
Aids Refi. (1848) I. 5 This seeing light, this enlightening 
eye, is reflection. 

Enlightenment (enbrt’nment). [f. as prec. 

+ -MENT.] 


The action of enlightening; the state of being 
enlightened. Only in fig. sense (see Enlighten v. 
5). The imparting or receiving mental or spiritual 
light. 

1669 Le Blanc in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxiv. 13 
His lightnings, that is his divine enlightenments, are best 
seen. 1798 Month. Mag. VI. 554. A truth .. the power of 
comprehending which implies a high degree of enlighten- 
ment. _ 1846 W. H. Mill Five Sermons 5 The high- 
est spiritual enlightenment. 1855 Dickens Lett. (1880)1 . 
398, I should be ready to receive enlightenment from any 
source. x86o Fkoude Hist. Eng. V. 3 He imagined.. that 
an age of enlightenment was at hand. _ x88i W. Collins Bl. 
Robe I. ii. 16, I needed no further enlightenment. 

2 . Sometimes used [after Ger . Aufkliirztng, Aufi 
kldrerei j to designate the spirit and aims of the 
French philosophers of the iSth c., or of others 
whom it is intended to associate with them in the 
implied charge of shallow and pretentious intel- 
lectualism, unreasonable contempt for tradition and 
authority, etc. 

1865 J. H. Stirling Secret of Hegel p. xxvii, -Deism, 
Atheism, Pantheism, and all manner of isms due to En- 
lightenment. Ibid, p^xxviii, Shallow Enlightenment, sup- 
ported on such semi-information, on such weak personal . 
vanity, etc. 1889 Caird Philos. Kant I. 69 The individual- 
istic tendencies of the age of Enlightenment. 

+ Enli*mn, v. Obs. In 5-6 en-, inlymn. [f. 
EN-i + LuiN: see Enlumine.] trans. a. To illu- 
minate (a book) ; = Enlumine 4. b. To paint in 
bright colours. 

1453 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 190, j par of tables enlymned 
with Seyntes. 1530 Palsgr. 536/1, I enlymnye, as one en- 
lymneth a boke, le enlumine. This boke is well written 
and richely enlymned, Ce liureest bicn cscript et richemeni 
en lit mi til. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, ii. 71 Origen 
called heauen a booke, in which God hath as it were inlymned 
all that his pleasure is should come to passe in this world. 

Enlink (enlrgk), v. Also 6 enlincke, -lynck, 
inlin(c)k. [f. EN-i+LiNK.] traits. To fasten 
as with links; link together as in a chain; to 
join in company with ; to connect closely ; lit. and 
fig. Const, in, to, with . 

1560 Daus tr .Sleidane's Comm. 193 a, Cities of the Empire 
inlincked with the Protestantes. X567 Drant Horace ’ Epist. 
To Rdr. *iuj, Maruaile that I wil now any longer enlincke 
my selfe in things so small. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 3 
That lovely payre, Enlincked fast in wedlockes loyall bond. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. iii. 18 Fell feats, Enlynckt to wast 
and desolation. 1813 Scott Trierrn, ill. xxx. Maids enlinked 
in sister-fold. 1846 De Quince y Christianity Wks. XII. 
264 The one idea is enlinked with the other. 1883 T. 
Watts in igi/t Cent. Mar. 415 Coleridge was enlinked to 
modern life and thought. 

Hence Enlrnked ppl. a. ; Enli’nkment {rare), 
a linking on. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 50 The inlinked con- 
sanguinity betwixt him and Lady Lucar. x88i Atheiueuvi 
17 Sept. 370/2 The enlinkment of Condate with the camp 
at Kinderton near Mtddlewich. 

Enlist (enli-st), v. Also 8 inlist. [f. En- 1 + 
List sb. or v. 

If from the sb., possibly suggested by Du. inlijsten to in- 
scribe on a list or register. So far as our quots. show, the vb. 
list mow usually written ’list as if aphetic) occurs consider- 
ably earlier than enlist, and may possibly be its source. 
The form inlist, now wholly disused, was in 18th c. much 
the more frequent.] 

1 . Irans. To enrol on the * list ’ of a military 
body ; to engage as a soldier. 

1698-9 E. Ludlow Mem. III. 99 That the like number 
was enlisted [ed. 1751 inlisted] under my command in the 
western parts of England. 1755 Johnson, List, to enlist 
[the word is not under En- or In-]. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 1 
The Dutch . . were very busy inlisting men. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl.SfF. I. xiii. 272 The bravest of their youth he enlisted 
among his land or sea forces. 1858 Fonblanque Hmu We 
are Governed 99 The number of soldiers to be employed, 
and the terms upon which they shall be enlisted. 

2 . transf. and fig. To engage (a person) for 
domestic service ( humorous ) \ to secure (a person 
or his services) as an aid in any enterprise ; to 
range (persons) in a particular class, or (feelings, 
etc.) in support of a cause ; to make (natural 
forces, science, etc.) available for a special purpose. 

*753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 90 ft He likewise in- 
listed another footman and valet de chambre into his service. 
1781 Cowper Conversation 205 A graver fact, enlisted on 
your side, May furnish illustration well applied. 1791 Bos- 
well 'Johnson an. 1738 He was . . inlisted by Mr. Cave as 
a regular coadjutor m his magazine. 1826 Q. Rev. XXXIV. 

117 It was clever to inlist on his side those venerable pre- 
judices. 1837 Disraeli Venetia iv. ix. (1871) 259 So he re- 
solved to enlist the aunt as his friend. 1842 W. Morgan 
in Abdy Water-cure (1843) 218 The continued use of such 
liquors . . enlists the moderate man into the .janks of the 
drunkard. 1867 Smiles Huguenots. Eng.Yi. (18S0) 31 The 
Reformers early enlisted music in their service. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 4 June 5/t To enlist public interest in the wretched 
lot of the Dorsetshire labourer. 

3 . refi. Chiefly in sense 1. Now rare : super- 
seded by 4. . 

1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 19 P 4 That class in which he 
should inlist himself. 1774 Chesterf. Lett. I. 72 The 
people., refused to enlist themselves in military service. 
1783 Watson Philip ///(1S39) 57 [HeJ persuaded many of 
hjs countrymen to enlist themselves under his banners. 

4 . intr. for refi. To have one’s name inscribed 
in a list of recruits; to engage for military service. 
Also transf. and fig. 
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2776 Gibbon DecL $■ E. I. vii. 137 His victory was re- 
warded by.. a permission to inlist in the troops. 1790 
Beatson A T av. Mil. Mem. I. 274 Part of theminlisted 
with the Corsicans. 1793 Burke Conduct 0/ Minority Vi Vs. 

VII. 265 The former class . . would be ready to enlist in_the > 
factionof the enemy. 1840 Dickens Bam. R udf>e xxxi, A 
carter in a smock-frock seemed wavering and disposed to 
enlist. 1865 H. Phillips A vter. Paper Cum. 1 1. 100 Specie 
was also proposed as a bounty to induce men to enlist. 

Hence Enli-stea ppl. a., enrolled for military 
sendee. Enll'ster, one who enlists men for mili- 
tary sendee ; a recruiting officer. Enli'sting 1 vbl. 
sb., the action of the vb. Enlist ; also allrib. 

1724 Briton xi8 The enlisted Men were, for the most part, 
Irish Papists. 1882 Hinsdale Garfield <y Educ. 431 The 
majority of the twenty-five thousand enlisted men in the 
army are native-born citizens. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 

VIII, xix. ix. 272 The whole German Reich was deluged 
with secret Prussian Enlisters. 1807 J. Marshall Const. 
Opin. iv. (1839) 50 The mere enlisting of men without as- 
sembling them is not levying war. 3846 M c Culloch Arc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) II. 443 The enlisting money and other 
expenses. 

Enlistment (enlistment), [f. Enlist v.+ 

-MENT.] 

1. ' The action or process of enlisting men for 
military service ; the action of engaging oneself 
for military service. Also fig. and attrib. , 

1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. i. 139 Lest there 
should not be a voluntary inlistment. 2810 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. VI. 78 The enlistment of persons of this de- 
scription in the corps of this army. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Tel. s? July, By enlistment huts 2nd rendezvous tents for 
the army and navy. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patinos via. 
108 Different subjects for the enlistment of their immortal 
energies. 1879 Soldiering in Cassells Techn. Educ. III. 
139 The smooth-sounding title of 1 lowering the standard of 
enlistment*. 

2. 4 The document by which a soldier is bound * 
(Webster). ? U. S. only. 

t Enli've, v. Obs. Also 7 inlyve, -live. See 
Enlife (En. 1 2). [f. En- 1 + Life; cf. the pi. lives.] 

1. trans. To impart natnral or spiritual life to, 
animate (a body, an individual). Also fig. 

*593 Nashe Christs' T. (1613) 158 The diuel, who .. goes 
and enliueth such licentious shapes. i6t6 R. Carpenter 
Past. Charge 45 Seruants of the Lord, quickned and enlived 
with the spirit of grace and power of godlinesse. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts., N. T. 233 The body of the first man 
. . was informed and enlived by a living and reasonable 
soule. 1642 J. Ball Answ. Can ii. 71 The true church of 
God, all whose members were not. .spiritually enlived. 

transf. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp.on Relig.xso There wanteth 
.. the formall power that should actuate and enlive the 
worke. a 1659 Osborn Queries Wks. (1673) 606 The Spring 
by which a small Watch is Inlived. 

2. To impart freshness and vivacity to ; to make 
lively; to cheer. Also to revive (beauty). 

1617 [see Enliving]. 1628 C. Potter Consecr. Semt.{ 1629) 
71 His speech should be , . quickned and enlived with ac- 
lion. 2647 _ J. Cotton Sing. Ps. i. 5 The sound of the 
Harpe. .quickned and enlived as it.werebya spirituall song. 
1649 Lovelace Poems igLoysa's pencills. .With which she 
now cnliveth more Beauties, then they destroy’d before. 
Hence Enli*ving, vbl. sb. 

160a Hieron Answ. Popish Rime To Rdr., The well 
neere breathlcsse body of poperie beginneth to entertaine 
some hope of a new cnliuing. 26x7 — II. 60 The singing 
of a psalme . . is a notable_ rneancs for the enliuing and 
stirring vp of our dull spirits. # 1631 R. H. Arraignm. 
Whole Creature xx. 334 Wanting that vivification, in- 
lightning and inliving, which is from that Sonne of 
Rightcousnesse. 

Enliven (cnbrv’n), v. [f. En- 1 + Life + -en 5 ; 
see Enlive.] 

f 1. traits. To give life to; to bring or restore 
to life ; to animate (as the soul the body). Obs. 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Monde (1636) 14 Death .. is but a 
departed breath from dead earth, inlivened at first by breath 
cast upon it. 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Sclv. 28 That 
ghostly being which enlivens the body of man. 2681 
Chktham Angled s Vade-m. xxxviii. § 1241689) 248 Leaving 
it [i.e. spawn] to be enlivened by the sun's heat. 173* 
Wesley Wks. (1872) VII. 478 When God hath raised tins 
body, be can enlix’en it with the same soul that inhabited 
it before. 

2. To give fuller life to; to animate, inspirit, 
invigorate physically or spiritually; to quicken 
(feciings), stimulate (trade, etc.). 

1644-52 j. Smith Sel, Disc. vn. iv. (1821) 333 The Divinity 
derives itself into the souls of men, enlivening and transform- 
ing them into its own likeness. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxix. 
29 Paraphr. 598 To inliven me to a pious virtuous life. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. lop rev. 127 There is no way . . to inliven 
Trade . . but this way. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 384 For 
enlivening old trees. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11.51 They came 
out of that ‘Bath ..much enlivened and strengthened in 
their Joints, a 1745 Swift (J.>, A small quantity of fresh 
coals.. very much enlivens it (the fire]. 1799 Dunpas in J. 
Owen Wellesley s Disp. 640 The bullion which lias been 
sent from this country .. has tended to enliven your circu- 
lation. 1817 C. Bridges /JlrAw. Ps. cxix. (1830) 15 What is 
the motive that enlivens the believer in the pursuit of more 
extended spiritual knowledge? 

0. To make * lively’ or cheerful, cheer, exhila- 
rate ; to impart liveliness to, relieve the monotony 
of, diversify agreeably (circumstances, conditions); 
to brighten, render cheerful in appearance. 

x6g: JIav Creathn (17x4) 170 Their eminent Ends and 
XLe* in illuminatjng and enlivening the Planets. 1711 
Addison S/eet. No. tori, 1 shall endeavour to enliven 


Morality with Wit. 1730 Thomson A utuvm 27 A serener 
blue With golden light enlivened. 1760 J. Scott Elegy i. 
Poet. Wks. (1786) 25 The Voice of Song [shall] enliven 
ev’ry Shade. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1784) II. i. 3 
Our house has keen enlivened to-day by the arrival of a 
London visitor. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 5x6 He is a sage 
to consult, rather than a companion to enliven. 2858 Doran 
Crt. Foots 61 The Jews themselves employed jesters to 
enliven their own wedding feasts. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 504 A picture, which is well drawn in outline, 
but is not yet enlivened by colour. 

Hence Enli*vened, ppl a. ; £nli*vener, he who 
or that which enlivens. 

1640 W. Bridge^ True Souldicrs Convoy 9 Enmity being 
nothing els but enlivened contrariety. 3665 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes, Destiny i, Lo, of themselves th’enlivened chesmen 
move. 1678 Cuoworth Int ell. Syst. 793 This Enlivened 
Terrestrial Body, or Mortal man. 1663 Boyle Consul. Ex. 
per. «5* Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 43 He calls Him the Preserver, or 
..the enlivener of them all. -3774 Mrs. Delany Corr. 
Ser. 11. II. 34 The deer .. are beautiful enliveners of every 
scene. 3821 Blackw. Mag. X. 332 He was the enlivener 
and inspiriter of conversation. 2874 -Hartwig Aerial IF. 
iv- 38 Echo, the charming enlivener of the silent glen. 

Enlivening (enlarv’nii)), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] a. The action of the vb. Enliven. 
b. concr. Something that enlivens. 

. 2628-3677 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxxiv (R.), The good man 
is full of joyful erilivenings ; 2674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selz\ 
14 1 Without insouling or inlivening of it [the body]. 1772 
Attn. Reg. 48/1 One of the greatest objects of his [Sul!y r s] 
policy, .was the enlivening the provinces by agriculture, 
the true source of riches. 2859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 21 Central Africa.. appeared upon 
the _ maps a blank of white paper, with enlivenings of 
ostriches and elephants. 

Enli'vening, ppl. a. [f. Enliven v. + -ing 2 .] 
That enlivens ; in the senses of the verb. 

2664 H. More Myst. Iniq . iv. 9 The sincere doctrine and 
enlivening spirit of the Gospel of Christ. 1746-7 Hervey 
PI edit. (x8*8) 107 Does the grape refresh you with its en- 
livening juices? C1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. X05 This en- 
livening quality in air is also destroyed by the air’s passing 
through fire. 2862 Burton Bk. Hunter t. 34 The enlivening 
talk has made a guest forget 4 The lang Scots miles '. 

Hence Enli-yeningly, adv. 

3867 Morning Star 29 July, The people . . became more 
numerous, and at times enliveningly demonstrative. 

Enlivemuent (enlaiVnment). [f. Enliven v. 
+ -ment.] The action of enlivening; thestateorfact 
of being enlivened ; concr. something that enlivens. 

2883 Harpers Mag. Apr. 688/1 Not to mention an occa- 
sional kermesse und other enlivenments. 

Unlock (enlp-k), v. Also 7-9 inlock. [f. En - 1 
+ Lock v.] traits. To lock up, shut in, enclose, 
hold fast. Also fig. 

2596 Spenser F.Q. iv. Prol. 4 Myroveraigne Queene, In 
whose chast brest all bountie naturall And treasures of true 
love enlocked beene. 28x2 Crabbe Tales xxi. Wks. 1834 V. 
248 He observed . . His friend enlock'd within a lady's arm. 
1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 123 Inlock both Editor and 
Hofrath, in the Iabyrinthic tortuosities and covered-ways 
of said citadel. 1870 Myers Poems (1875) 75 Lamps enlock 
the tomb in golden glamour. 

+ b. (See quot.) 

1632 Sherwood, To Inlocke (mortaise in), cnclaver. 
Enlo'dge, v. rare. In 7 inlodgo. [f. En- 3 , 
In- + Lodged.] trans. To locate or lodge in a 
place or within a given space. Hence X2nlo*dg“ed 
ppl. a. ; Enlo’dgement, the action of locating . 
in a place. 

2678 Norris Coll. Misc. (2699) 5 9 Some more inlodg’d ex- 
cellence. 2884 Punch 26 Feb. 75 The history of a writ from 
the original lawyer’s letter to enlodgement in Holloway. 

+ Enlo*ng,7/. Obs. rare. [f. En- 1 + Long aJ] 
Implied in Enlonging vbl. sb., app. meaning 
'prolongation, extension’. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1554) Ccjb, God graunt the 
mercy, but no tyme enlongyng. — Conv. Swearers 27, 1 do 
graunte mercy but no tyme enlongynge. 

+ Enlo'ngate, v. Obs. rarc~~ x . ? Mistake for 
Elongate v. 2 b. 

2686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvii. 2x3 The Quadrates^ of $ 
are consider’d Under another Name, viz. when she is en- 
longated from the Sun. 

+ Enin 'mine, v. Obs. Also 4-5 enlumyne, 
enlomyno. [a. OF. enlumine-r, ad. late L. in- 
lu in in are (in classical Lat. illumindre), f. in- (sec 
In-) + lumen, lumin-is light. Cf. Illumine, Il- 
luminate, Allumine. In sense 4 the word 
assumed the aphctic forms Lumine, Limn, the 
latter of which survives with modified sense.] 

1. trans. To light up, illuminate also transf. 

137 5 Barbour Bruce vm. 22S Thair speris, thalr pennow- 

nys, & thar schcldis Of licht *Illumynit [v.r. enlumvmyt] 
Dll the feldis. **8x Caxton Myrr. in. xix. 276 The Sonne 
.. enlumineth alle the other by his beaulte. 1581 J. Bell 
II addon's Ansu>, Osor. 488 So were y* powers of her soule 
cnlumined with the orient beames of his divine inspiration. 
1596 SrENSF.R Q. v. Prol. 7 That same great glorious 
lampe of light, That doth enlumine all these lesser fyres. 
b. To give sight to. 

*495 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.t m. vii*. 220 a, How 
■fytie lytyll lyons be pig blyndewcre enlumyned by an holy, 
man. 

2. fig. To enlighten (ignorance, etc.); to throw 
light upon (a subject). 

*393 Gower Ctmf III. 86 Theorike principalle .. is enlu- 
mined Of wi«^ome. £-2400 Test. Love 1.(2560) 272 b/2 Worldes 
and cloud atweme us twey woll not suffer my thoughts of 


hem to be enlumined. c 1430 Lydg. Lyfe Pass. St. Alton 
(*534) A. ij, In hope his influence shall shyne My tremblyng 
penne by grace to enlumyne. 1509 Barclay ShyP of Polys 
(1874) 1. 121 Strengthynge the body, the herte enlumynynge. 
2581 J. Bell H cuidortsAnsw. Osor. 56 This kindeof people, 
enlumined by the Prince of darknes. .didjayse out of hell, 
this newfangled monster of Transubstantiation. 

3. To light, kindle (a fire). 

2475 Caxton jason 19 Whiche enlumyned in him so terryble 
a L’re. 

4. [Cf. med.L. htinina (lit. 4 lights ’) the paint- 
ings in a MS.] To illuminate, adorn (MSS.) with 
coloured designs or miniatures. Also fig. 

C1366 Chaucer- 4. B. C. 73 Kalendeeres enlumyned ben 
J>eL C1400 Rom. Rose 2695 For it sowelle was enlomyned. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy JProl., For he enlumineth by craft 
and cadence, This noble s to rye with many freshc coloure 
Of Rethorik. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cc. (exetv.) 
6oq, I had engrosed in a fayre boke well enlumyned. 

6. fig. To shed lustre upon, render illustrious or 
brilliant. 

£-2386 Chaucer Clerk / s T. Prol. 33 Fraunces Petrark.. 

■ Enlumyned al Ytaille of poetrie. c 3450 Merlin xx. 326, Xij 
sones, where-of the londe of Bretaigne was after enlumyned. 
2579 E. K. in Spenser s Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded., Those rough 
and harsh tearmes enlumine .. the brightnesse of brave and 
glorious wordes. 

tEnlu're, V. Obs. Also 7 inlure. [f. En - 1 
+ Lube sb. : cf. Allure.] trans. To entice (a 
hawk) by a lure; hence fig. to draw on, entice; 
also absol. 

2486 Bk. St. A Mans T) \\j b, And thyse ben not enlured ne 
reciaymed bycause y c they ben so ponderous to the perche 
portntyf. 1581 J. Bell H addon’s Anszv. Osor. 297 b, The 
other .. enlured Henry the 5 . . unto lyke outrage agaynst 
his own Father. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877)20 Whereby he 
might the better her inlure. 3607 Schol. Disc.agst. Antichr. 
1. i. 13 Euery pleasant fountaine . . that may enlure to returne. 
Hence Enltrring vbl. sb. 

2613 T. Adams Pract. Wks.{iS6i-d) I. 312 (D.) Provoca- 
tions, heats, enlurings of lusts. 

Enlusty: see En-prcf. 1 2 . 

+ Enltrte, v. Alch . Obs. [f. En- 1 + L. Hit-are 
to plaster with clay, f. lilt-urn clay.] trails . To 
stop or cement with clay. (See Englute.) 

cx 386 Chaucer Chan. Vent. Prol. <$■ T. 213 The pot and 
glas enlutyng, That of the aier mighte passe no thing. 2584 
R. Scot Discov. Witchr . xiv. i. 294 Enluting {marginal note 
to engluting]. 

Enlyance, by-form of Alliance. 
f Enlyme, v. Obs. [? f. En- 1 + *lymc, Leme ; 
cf. ME. a lime, Aleme. But perh. var. of Enlimn.] 
trails. To illuminate, brighten. 

c 2440 Partonope 1920 Alle the feelde Was enlymed wyth 
the bryghtnesse. * 

Enmagazine : see En- pref . 3 1 a. 

1- Enaamche, emmancM, Her. Obs. Also 
6 emauncho. [a. Fr. emmanchi, f en- (see En* 1 ) 
+ manche, masc., Fondle. 

In Fr. heraldry the word is used fx) of an axe or other 
weapon, having the handle of a certain tincture different 
from that of the blade ; (2) of the field, denoting what Eng. 
heralds call bamy-pily. Neither of these senses is recog- 
nised in England, though the former appears in some recent 
Eng. Diets. The Eng. senses given below arc of doubtful 
authenticity; sense 2 is perh. founded on the erroneous 
derivation from manche , fern., sleeve.] 

1. Of the field : (Sir J. Feme’s engraving repre- 
sents 4 per fesse dancctte of two points ’). 

2586 Ferne Blaz. Gentric I. 299 He bearcth Emaunche 
[ printed Emanuche] Arg. and Gewles. 

2. Of a chief: (see quot.). 

2736 Bailey, Enmanche [in Heraldry] is derived from 
manche , F. a sleeve, and is when the chief has lines drawn 
from the upper edge of the chief on the sides, to about half 
the breadtn of the chief, signifying as if it had sleeves on it. 
2847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enmantle, var. of Immantle. 

Eilmarble, Enmarvol, -vail : sec Emm-. 
Enmass: see Jin- 2 . 

II En masse (anmas). Also 9 en mass. [Fr.] 
In a mass or body ; bodily, all at once. 

280a Playfair Illustr. Hutton. The. 334 The transition from 
gneiss to granite en mass, is not uncommon. 2825 Scribble. 

0 mania 53 The public en masse, Hath affirmed that these 
Lays other efforts surpass. 1848 Mrs. Gaskf.lt. /)/. Barton 
v, The things were . . lifted en masse to the drawer. 

Enmesh, emmesh, immesh (cnme-J, 
eme 'J, imej ), v. Also 7 enmash. [f. En- 1 + 
Mesii.] 

1. trans. To surround with meshes; to catch or en- 
tangle in, or as in, a net. Also of the net, and_/i^. 

a. 1604 Sjmks. OtJt. 11. lit. 367 Tlie Net that shall cn-mash 
them all. a 1669 Ln Hlanc in Spurgeon Treat. Das’. I 3. 
cxix. 61 A gladiator with net and sword . . endeavouring to 
enmesh any one who comes near him. 3831 Catt. 7 ki-lawny 
Adv. Vounrer Son I. 202 'Iliey have here n ring-fence of 
posts, in winch the King of Candy is enmeshed. 3847 Grotk 
Greece n.xi. III. 132 Declining to haul up the net when trie 
fish were already enmeshed. 2884 H arpe/s Pfag. Sept. 497/* 
Vines.. enmeshing every stone in their tenacious threads. 

p. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. it. 606 A past song -• 
Emmcshed for ever in the memory's net. 

v. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VII. 236 Spider . . careful to 
observe when the fly is completely immeshed. t 2853 C. 
Bronte Villette x\\. (1855) 160, I go! immesficd in a net- 
work of turns unknown. . 

2. fig. To entrap, entangle; to make (thought, 
complicated. 
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1822 Shellev Let. Hunt , Debts, responsibilities, and 
expenses, will enmesh you round about. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char, yet iii. 460 Buckingham’s career with 
Richard contains an impressive lesson on weakness enmeshed 
by unscrupulous strength. ' ‘ 

p. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 242 Such things 
emmeshed his dying troubled thought. . 

y. 1863 Dickens ATut. Fr. 1. xv, The undesigning Boffin 
had become so far immeshed. ■ ■ , 

Hence £nme ‘slime nt, the state or condition of 
being enmeshed ; entanglement.' ' 

1885 * C. E. Craddock ’ (Miss Murfree)in A tlantic Monthly 
Apr. 434/2 In that enchanted enmeshment were tangled all 
the' fancies of the night. 1885 Punch 30 May 258 As con-' 
cerns Egyptian darkness, and the Muscovite enmeshment. 

Enmew : see Immew. " - 
Emriie, -y( 3 , obs. forms of Enemy. 
Enmilden, enmingle : see "Ex- frep- 3. 
fEnmi’nd,/'. Obs. rare- 1 . [f.EN-l + Mindj//.] 
trans. To put in mind, remind. 

1644 J. Fary Gods Severity on Alans Steritity (1645) 1 
Upon the’ hearing of this newes, our Saviour en-mindes 
them of whathapned even in their owne City. 

t Enmi'ne, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [App. f. En- 1 + • 
Mine sb. or v.] trans. To fix in a hole in the 
ground. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 768. Yf the lacke a welle, a 
winche enmyne. ’ 

Enmious : see Enemious. ’ . 

Enmitre : see En- prefix 1 b. 

Enmity (e’nmiti). Forms: 4-6 enem-, en- 
myte(e, ennemite, -yte, 4 enmit(y)e, 5 eny- 
myte, 6 enem-, enimitie, ennimitie, enim-, 
inimity, 6- enmity, [ad. OF. enemistiS , enne- 
mistii (Fr. inimitii ), = Pr. cnemistat , Sp. enemistad 
late L. * in im icitdt-cm, f. inimicus : see Enemy.] 

1 . The disposition or .the feelings characteristic 
of an enemy; ill r will, hatred. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 4078 (Gott.) Ne wald \m\ neuer apon him 
se, Fra hat day bot wid enmite [Tritt. enemyte). C1380 
Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 301 For enemyte |?at )?ei han to a man. 
1483 Caxton Cato I viii b, For enymyte and hate are con- 
trary to frendshipand concorde. 1535 Coverdale Isa. xi. 13 
The hatred of Ephraim, and y 3 enmyte of Iuda shalbe clene 
rooted out. __ 1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 
02 The . . inimity borne toward thair parents to instil in the 
nartes of thair barnes. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 431 Can., 
works of love or enmity fulfill. X768 Sterne Sent. Journ., 
Riddle (1778) II. 1x5 A man who values a good night’s rest 
will not lie down with enmity in , his heart, if he can help 
it. . 1875 Jowett Plato [y d. 2) I. 353 He hated me, and his 
enmity was shared by several who were present. 

2 . The condition of being an enemy'; a state of 
mutual hostility ; esp. in phrase at or in enmity. 

2 a 1400 Chester PI. (1843-7) 3 1 And enmitye betwene you 
towe . . I shall make. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 379/3 By 
cause there shold noo debate ne enemyte falle betwene 
the brethren. 1579 North Plutarch 541 So civill and 
temperate were mens enmities at that time. 1593 Shaks. 
Ric/t. //, 1I._ ii. 68, I will dispaire, and be at enmitie 
With couzening hope. 2602 Seoar Hon. Alii. 4 Civ. 1. 
iii. 4 When the Romanes were divided, one faction labour- 
ing to oppresse another . . such enimitie was called Sedi- 
tion. 16x1 Bible yarn. iv. 4 Know yee not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God ? 1667 Pepys 
Diary { 1879) IV. 479 It will prevent much trouble by having 
of him out of their enmity, a X704 Locke ( J.), In an age at 
enmity with all restraint. 1837 Ht. M artineau Soc. A nier. 
III. 188 The growing enmity of opinion to the punishment 
of death. 1843 Stephen /. awr Eng.* II. 407 Provided their 
parents were not at the time in enmity with our sovereign. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 581 The adventures, the 
attachments, the enmities of the lords and ladies who, etc. 
b. trans/. 

x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 300 That system of 
patronage . . is at irreconcilable enmity with the very prin- 
ciple of good government. 

T c. To be of (a person's) enmity : to be at 
enmity with (him). Obs. 

1641 W. Hakewil Lib. of Subject 123 All Merchants 
Denizens and Forreins (except those which be of our enmitie) 
may, etc. 

f 3 . Something that is prejudicial ; a- baneful 
influence. Obs . 

1387 Trevisa Higdeit (Rolls) IV. 99 It is grete enemyte 
[inimicissimum] to werriours forto norsche sleu)>e and 
leccherie. c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11. §4 A fortunat assen- 
dent clepen they whan, .no wikkid planetehaue non aspecte 
of enemyte up-on the assendent. c 1470 Harding Ckron. 
Hit i, The water myght not the enemy tee Kepe of [war re] 
from his trewe Britayn lande. 1605 Shaks. Learn. iv. 212, 
I abiure all roofes, and chuse To wage against the enmity 
oth’ ayre. 

Enmix : see En- prep 3.' 

Enmoised : see Emmoised, Obs. . 

+ EnmO'Iltery. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. F. imonc- 
toire, f. mod.L. emunetdrius : see Emunctory.] 
= Emunctory sb . ; in quot. spec, the armpit. 

1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. x. v. § 12 He was shot through the 
Enmontery of the left Arm. 

f Enmo’rtise, V. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 enmor- 
tese. [ad. OFr. enmortiss - lengthened stem of 
enmortir , var. of amortir : see En- prefj- A. 2 and 
Amortize.] trans. To convey (property) to a cor- 
poration ; — Amortize 3. 

1439 in E. E. Wills{ 1882) 110, I woll that myn executours 
enmortese vnto the howse of Tewkesbery C mark. 
Enmoss : see En- pref . 1 1 b. 

Enmove, var. of Inmove v. Obs. 
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*+ Enmn’ffie, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 -k Muffle vi] 
trans. To muffle' up. -Hence Enmii-ffling vbl. sb. 
x6ix Florio, Imbauagliamento, an enmuffiing. 
tEmmrse, v. Obs . rare— 1 , [var. of Amuse: 
see En- pref . 1 A. 2.] • trans. ■ To bewilder, con- 
found; = Amuse 2. 

1502 Ord. Crystal Men 11!. iii. (W. de W. 1506) 1S9 The 
deuyll dysceyueth, enmuseth, and entyseth the pore crea- 
ture humayne. • • ... 

Enmyable, var. of Enemiable a. Obs. 

Enmye, -my3e, obs. forms of Enemy. 
Enmyly, var. of Enemyly a. Obs. - 
.Ennated, var. of Innated, innate. * 
[Ennation, enneation, ‘ the ninth segment in 
insects for which mod. Diets, cite ‘ Maunder is a 
blunder for ennaton (a. evvarov late spelling ofGr. 
ivarov ninth) which appears in Maunder’s ' Trcas. 
A r at. Hist. 1 S48-54, but not in later editions. We 
haveno evidence that theword waseverin Eng.nse.] 
E:nneacontahe*dral, a . rare. [f. Gr. Iwea- 
kovto. (erron. for kvtvqKovra ; see Dindorf in 
Stephani T/tes.) ninety + tSpa base + -alJ ; Of a 
crystal : Having ninety faces. 

1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 202. */ . 

Ennead (e’n/sed). [ad. Gr. kvvtas^ kvvead-ps, f. 
Iwi a nine.] 

i* 1 . The number nine. Obs. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 384/x The Ennead is 
the first square of an odd number. 

2 . A set of nine persons or things (discourses, 
points, * etc.) ; spec, one of the six divisions in 
Porphyry’s collection of Plotinus’ works, each of 
which contains nine books. 

2653 H. More Conject. CabbaL (1713) 186 In his fifth En- 
nead . . he makes the Universe a necessary Emanation of 
God. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 21 3 Though Tertullian he 
yet more Liberal, and encrease the Number to an Ennead. 
1854 Maurice Mot. 4 Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 58, I disposed 
them, he [Porphyry] says, into 6Enneads, gladly availing 
myself of the perfect. numbers (6 and 9). 1870 Prof. Cayley 
in Nature 2p Dec. 178/r^The name ^ennead’ is given to any 
nine points in piano which are the intersections of 2 cubic 
curves : or to any nine lines through a point which are the 
intersections of two cubic curves. 1881 Ck. Q.Rcv. 172 The 
exquisite language of the prophecy of Isaiah, especially in 
its last three enneads. 1884 E. W. Budge Babylon. Life 4 
Hist. ix. 128 The most important ennead [ofGodsJ among 
the Babylonians was as follows. 

Hence Ennea-dic a. -pertaining to an ennead.- 
Enneaeteric (emfajfte-rik), a. rare. [f. as 
if on Gr. *&vtacTT]pis a cycle of nine years (f. 
\vvta nine + Iros- year, after the analogy of Tpicnjpis f 
etc.) + -ic.] Consisting of nine years. 

1846 Grote Greece 11. ii. II. 353 note t The fact.. does not 
establish a knowledge of the properties of the octaeteric or 
enneaeteric period. • 

Enneagon (e ru'iagfn). Also 7 -one. [f. 
Gr. ivvia nine -f ^:cv'u\ angle.] A plane fignre 
with nine angles. Hence Ennea gonal, a., having 
nine angles. 

x66o Barrow Euclid iv. xi, Then is A B the side of En* 
neagone. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 18x7 H. T. Colebrooke 
A Igebra 92 The regular pentagon, heptagon, and enneagon. 

Eimeagynous (eni'wginas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
kvvka nine + 7^-17 woman + -OUS.] Having nine 
pistils. In mod. Diets. 

Ennealiedral (esnfah/*dral), a. Also 9 en- 
neaedral. [f. Gr. Iwka. nine + chpa base + -AL.] 
Having nine faces. 

1802 Bournon in Phil. Treats. XCII. 253 Which.. render 
the pyramids enneaedral. 

f Ennealoguo. nonce -wd. [f. Gr. iwka + 
\07-0y word, after the analogy of Decalogue.] 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iv. § 42 When this [command- 
ment] was wanting, the Decalogue was but an ennealogue. 

E-nnean, a. Obs—° [f. Gr. tv via -t -an.] 

. 1623 Cockeram, Ennean number, the number of nine. 
Ennea’ndriaxi, a. Bot. [f.mod. 'L.emieandria 
one of the Linnean classes (f. as next) + -an.] = next. 

XSnneandrOUS (enfaemdros), a. Bot. [f. Gr. kv- 
vka nine + avSp- male -f- -ous.] Having nine stamens. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 24 6 A flower having 9 stamens is En- 
neandrous. 

Enneapetalous (e:n/ape-tabs), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. iwka nine + 7T€TaA.-ov leaf + -ous.] Having 
nine petals. So Enneapliy -lions a. [Gr. (pvWov 
leaf], having nine leaves or leaflets. Ennea- 
s9*palons [Sepal], having nine sepals/ Ennea- 
spe-rmons [Gr. cnikppa seed], haHng nine seeds. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enneatic (enfee-tik), a. rare. [f. Gr. ivvi-a + 
-atic.] Occurring once in nine times, days, or 
years, etc. ; ninth. 

Ennea tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 
t Enneatical day : every ninth day of a disease. 

| Enneatical year : every ninth year of life. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. '2847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Ennet: see En- pref. 1 1 a. 
tEnnew, v . 1 Obs. Also 7 ennue. [f. .Ex- 1 
+ New.] trans. a. To make new; to restore, b. 
To make anew ; to repeat. 
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1382 Wycljp Ecclus. xxx%i. 6 Ennewe thou sfgnes, and 
chaunge roerueiles. 2523 Skelton GarLLcturclz 89 Maister 
Chaucer .. nobly enterprised How that Englishe myght 
freshely be enne wed. 1 1623 Cockeram, Made New, Ennued. 

t Ennew’, v . 2 Painting. Obs. Also 5-6 en- 
nue, enewe. [perh. f. En- 1 + F. inter to shade, 
tint (see quots. s.v. nuer in Godef.).] trans. To 
tint, shade ; to graduate (colours). Also fig. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troyi. v, The medlynge in conclusion 
So was ennewed by proportion That fynally excesse was 
there none. Ibid. ir. x , I must precede with sable and with 
blacke And in ennuyng where ye fynde a lacke. 1470-85 
M ALORY/lr/4wrjn. ix. 11889) 110 The one shylde was enewed 
with whyte and the other shelde was reed. X507 in Hazl. 
E.P.P. II. 123 Roses ennued moost swetely By dame na- 
ture. 2530 Palsgr. 536/2, I ennewe, I set the laste and 
freshest coloure upon a thing, as paynters do whan their 
worke shall remayne to declare their connynge, Je renou - 
uclle 1573 Art of Limning 5 This colour shalbe enewed 
(that is to say) darked or sadded with blacke 3-nke. 
Enniche : see En- prefix i a. • 

Ennoble (en^u-b’l), v. Also 7-S enoble, 6-8 
innoble, 7 inoble. [ad. F. ennoblir , f. en- (see 
En-^t^ 1 ) 4 - noble t Noble a.] trans. 

1 . To give the rank of nobleman to (a person). 

1594 Siiaks. Rich. Ill \ 1. iii. 8r To ennoble those That 

scarse, some two dayes since were worth a Noble, a 1638 
Mede On Dent, xxxiii. 8_ Wks. 1. 179 Levi was enobled 
..specially as being of kin to Moses the Prince of the 
Congregation. 2791 Gent. A lag. LX I. 1105 His [Columbus’] 
family was ennobled. 28x2 H. & J. Smith Horace in Lond. 
222 Virtue builds herself a throne, Ennobling whom she 
touches. 2845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. xxxviii. 
246 Most of the Executors ennobled themselves, or took a 
step in the Peerage. 

2 . To impart nobility' to (a person or thing). 
Formerly also, to attribute nobility to. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Alai I. iv. (W. de W. 1506) 43 Enryched 
and ennobled with holy mysteryes. 2583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. 11. 103 The more to innoble and set foorth the excel- 
lence of this honorable calling of a bishop. x6ox Shaks. 
Alls Well 11. iii. 179 She . . so ennobled, Is as ’twere borne 
so. 1647 E* Stapylton Juvenal 149 Cicero innobled the 
meannesse of his birth. 1838 Emerson A ddr. Cambr. Mass. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 291 He wno does a good deed, is instantly 
ennobled. 2876 Green Short Hist. viii. § i. (1882) 451 The 
meanest peasant felt himself ennobled as a child of God. 

3 . To impart a higher character to (a person or 
thing) ; to dignify, elevate, refine. 

2636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavels Disc. Livy II. 51 1 Mens 
hands and tongues two of their worthiest instruments to 
ennoble them. 1667 Milton P. L, :x. 992 Much won that 
he his Love Had so enobl’d. 2713 Berkeley Ess. ix. in 
Guardian No. 70 Wks. III. 174 The Christian Religion 
ennobleth and enlargeth the mind. 2784 Cowper Task v. 
603 The loss of all That can enoble man. 1825 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. I.441 These palaces [are] now ennobled into 
a refuge. 2846 Trench Alirac. i. (1862) 118 The Son of 
God . . ennobling all that He touches, 
f 4 . To render famous or illustrious. Obs. 

2565 Golding Caesar 266 b Surus, a Heduan, a man 
both for manhood and birth greatlye ennobled. . <*2626 
Bacon (J.), The Spaniards , . ennobled some of the coasts 
thereof with shipwrecks. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 407 
Tho’ the place . . were enobled with the martyrdoms of 
a 1000 Christians. 2725 Pope Odyss. xxn. 313 Bear Thy 
death, ennobl’d by Ulysses’ spear. 1775 Adair A mer. Ind, 
378 They have . . enobled themselves by war actions. 

5 . Of light : To render conspicuous. Obs. rare. 
2665 Boyle Occas. Refl. v. iv. (1675) 310 The light that 
ennobles him, tempts Inquisitive men to keep him ..from 
sleeping. 1667 — Ori°. Formes 4 Qual., Stirice, that enoble 
the darker Body. • 

Ennobled (en^a*b’ld),///. a. [f. prec.-h-ED 1 .] 

1 . Made noble in rank, nature, or character. 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) Aij, Your L. may 
please of your owne ennobled condition to wel-dolng .. 
to vouchsafe your liking to this latter. 1607 Rowlands 
Hist. Guy Warm. 3 Right worthily Enobled and truly 
Honourable Lord. 2793 Southey Tri. Wont. 393 Raised 
supreme the ennobled race among. 2858 Robertson Led. 

L 25 The newly ennobled looks down upon the newly rich. 

f 2 . Celebrated, famous, noted. Ohs'. 

1571 Golding Calvin onPs.xx ii. 14 The hill of Basan was 
ennobled for battling and rank pastures. 2602 Holland 
Pliny I. 236 Other cities there are., in Mesopotamia.* 
innobled for their learning. 

Ennoblement (en^n'b’Iment). [f. as prec. + 
-ment.] The action of ennobling; the state or 
fact of being ennobled, fconcr. Something that 
ennobles. 

2622 Bacon Hen. VII , 15 He added to his former crea- 
tions, the Innoblement or aduancement in Nobilitie of a few 
others. 1665 Glanvill Seep. Sci. i. 2 Asternal Wisdome . . 
inrich’t ns with all those enoblements. 2840 Marrvat Olla 
Podr. xxx, They look to ennoblement in the Academy. 
2852 Fraser's Alag. XLVI. 243 They never heard of the 
man’s name . . before they heard of his ennoblement. 2871 
H. B. Forman Living Poets 2 66 The ..faculties., neces- 
sary for the flawless ennoblement of so sen ous a subject. 

Ennobler (en^wblaj). [f. as prec. + -er.] One 
■who or that which ennobles. 

2782 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 188 The prime ennobler of th 
aspiring mind. 1814 Cary (Chandos) 318 Ennobler 

of thy nature. 2875 Lowell in N. A mer. Rev. CXX. 357 
But the sweetener and ennobler of the street and the fireside. 

Ennobling, vbl. sb._ [f. Ennoble l’. + -inc.i.] 
The action of the verb Ennoble. 

1596 Harington Alctam. Ajax (18x4) For the enobling 
of this rare invention. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. Pref., 
Particular ennobling, by the Princes autontie, came 
in vse. . . 59 ‘ 



ENNOBLING-. 

Ennobling (enffa-bMig),///. a. [f. as prec.+ 

-1NG 2 .] That ennobles ; elevating, refining. 

1790 bVKKz Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 255 He feels no ennobling 
principle in his own heart. 1818 Byron Ch. Har . iv. clxxvii. 
Ye Elements 1 — in whose ennobling stir I feel myself exalted. 
2868 M. Pattison Aeadem. Org. § 5. 167 The ennobling in- 
fluences of the pursuit of knowledge. 

Hence Enno-blingly adv. 

1823 Moore Rhymes Read v. 14 All that in man most en- 
noblingly towers. 

t Enncblish., v. Ohs. Also 5 ennoble sab, 
7 enoblish. fad. F. eititobliss - lengthened stem 
of ennoblir : see Ennoble.} trans. — Ennoble 
in various senses ; also, to distinguish by favours 
or gifts. 

1483 Caxton Geld. Lee. 219/2 He ennoblesshed seynt John 
to fore al other with the swetnes of his famyltarite. 1572 
Bossewell Armorie 16 b, Because they . . ennoblish their 
owne Houses, whereof they descended. 1582 Bentley 
Mon. Matrones 11. x6 That I so vile a creature, am so en- 
noblished by thee to so honourable an husband. 1599 
Hakluyt Voy. II. If. 75 These streames and barges do 
ennoblish very much the City, and make it..secme another 
Venice. 1600 Dy.MMOK Ireland (1843) 37 His other acts 
haue enoblished him for a most worthy soldior.^ x6xo Guil- 
UM Heraldry 1. iL (x66o) 14 To persons ennoblished by the 
Soveraign, by precious Stones. x6io Holland Camden's 
Brit. Irek 11. 94 To augment his honour by more enoblishing 
him with honourable Armes. 1630 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- 
Conwttv . 402 Ennoblished it [Saros Patak] is besides with 
the greatest College belonging to the reformed religion in 
all these parts. 

Hence + Enno-biishment, Obs. ~ Ennoblement. 

xfiox {title), A Reuocation of all such Letters for Enno- 
blisnment, as haue not been verified in the Chamber of 
accountes of Normandy. x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 
(1637) 175 He that hath obtained such letters of ennoblish- 
ment is enabled to be dubbed knight. 

tEnno*blize, V. Obs. Also 7 enoblize. [ad. 
Fr. ennobliss - lengthened stem of ennoblir , assimi- 
lated to vbs. in -ize. See Ennoblish.] tram. 
To confer nobility upon, make noble ; lit. and fig. 

1598 Barckley Felic. Matt in. (1603) 263 Let him endevour 
to ennoblize himselfe by his owne vertue. x6ox W. Parry 
Trav. Sir A. S her ley { t 863) 32 If the king purpose to make 
any man great by enobhzing him. 1635 Barriffe Mil. 
Discip. (1643) Ep. Ded. 2 Many Herotcall Ancestours. .have 
ennobliz’d your potent Family. 1654C0KAINE Dianca. 11. 
xxi He was the most celebrated King., that enoblized 
the Glories of his bloud, by the wonders of his Vertue. 

[EnnoiBies, misreading for Envoisies.] 
t Ennoy, si. Obs. Also 5-6 ennoye. [Variant 
of Annoy si. (q. v.)] A troubled state of mind, 
grief, vexation ; also concr. a cause of trouble. 

1491 CaxtoN Vitas Fatr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 272 a fi That 
other heuyncsse that corrupteth the soule . . tholde faders 
called it ennoye or greuaunce. 1513 Douglas AEncis Con- 
tents Bk. 3 The secund buik scbawis the finale ennoy The 
great miseneif, and subversioun of Troye. Ibid. xi. iv. 54, I 
mycht haue 3ald this saule full of ennoy. 

t Ennoy*, v. Obs. Also 5 enoye, ennuye. 
[Variant of ANNOY after OF. ennoye r.] 

1 . trans . in pass . To be ruffled in mind, 
troubled, vexed ; ~ Annoy 3. Const, of ; also 
const, to with inf To find (a thing) irksome. 

1485 Caxton Parts V. 36 Whereof he was sore ennoyed 
in hymself. 1491 — Vitas Fatr. (W. dc W. 1495) 1. i. 6 a/2 
He was ennoyed to contynue his prayers, c 1500 Melushte 
192 Many one were wery and ennuyed [misprinted enimyed] 
of theirc hameys. 

2. absol. a. To do harm ; = Annoy 4 b. b. To 
be irksome, produce tedium. 

cJizoPaltad . on limb. 11. 163 YfEst or Southeryn wyndcs 
nought enoye. c 1430 Filgr. Lyf Manhodc 1. chit. (1869) 76 
With oute jntervalle alle thing enoyeth; both the faire 
weder, and thicke of reyn. 

Hence Enno'ying, vld. sb. 

c 2430 Filgr ; Lyf Manhodc 11. lxvi. (1869' xoi, I am }>ilkc 
hat shortliche maketh the time passe with outecnoyinge. 

Ennoynt, obs. variant of Anoint. 
t Ennoy*ons, a. Obs. rare. Also 5 ennoyes. 
[ad. OF. ennoye us % ennieus (mod.F. ettntcyexex ) : 
see Annoyous.] Annoying, troublesome ; harmful. 

c 1420 Fallad. on Hush. iv. 612 Yf amites unto thayme en- 
noyes be. 1481 Caxton Myrr. ii.xxvii. 120 The tempestc 
. . is greuous & ennoyous to many thynges. 

t Ennoysonce. Obs. rare- 1 . [Vnr. of An- 
N0Y8ANCE.J A state of ennui ; weariness. 

1502 Ord. Cry s ten Men iv. xxx. (W. dc W. 1506) 350 By 
heuynes in all thynges falleth in languour & in ennoy- 
sauncc of his lyfe. 

II Emitli (arm Hi), sb. [a. Fr. ennui , OF. and 
L. in odio : sec Annoy, Ennoy, which are older 
adoptions of the same Fr. word. 

So far as frequency of use is concerned, the word might 
be regarded as. fully naturalized ; but the pronunciation has 
not. been anglicized, there being in fact no Eng. analogy 
which could serve as a guide.} 

The feeling of mental weariness and dissatis- 
faction produced by want of occupation, or by 
lack of interest in present surroundings or em- 
ployments. 

(1667 Evelyn Mem. <18571 III. 161 We have hardly any 
words that do.. fully express the French naivete, ennui, bi- 
zarre, etc iTjiBr.KKtLi vA/^^e. it. $ 17 They should pirfcr 
doing anything to the ennui of their own conversation.] 
1758 Cm inter r. Left. IV. 1x7 In less than a month the man, 
u*ed to business, found tliat living like a gentleman was 
dying of ennui. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonrn. France II. 3EC 
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Muse ! prepare some sprightly sallies To divert ennui at 
Calais. 2801 Mar. Edgworth Angelina i. xo She feJt in- 
supportable ennui from the want of books and conversation 
suited to her taste. .1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. it. 42 
Animals manifestly enjoy excitement and suffer from ennui, 
b. Personified, c. concr. A cause of ennui. 

1790 Cath. Graham Lett. Educ. 290 It would entirely 
subdue the deemon Ennui. 2812 H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr., 
Cut Bono i, The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine. 1847 
W. E. Forster in* T. W. Reid Life (1S88) I. vii. 208 lVe 
drove to a first-class hotel . . a stylish, comfortless temple 
of ennui. 2849 C. Bronte Shirley vii. 87 Every stitch she 
put in was an ennui. 

Ennni, v. [f. prec. sb.; only in pa. pple., which 
is occas. spelt with y, after Fr. ennuyer .] irons. 
To affect with ennui ; to bore, weary. 

1805 Syd. Smith Moral Philos, xviit. (1850) 266 They 
[animals] rejoice, play, are ennuied as we are. _ 1808 Editi. 
Rev. XI. 360 If the common people are ennui’d with the 
fine acting of Mrs.* Siddons. 2865 Comlt . Mag. July 58 
The Shoddy lady . . ennuied with the superb house and 
uncongenial surroundings. 2888 Fall Mall G. 20 Aug. 1/1 
The Roman public, jaded and ennuyed, found life not 
worth living without the stimulus of the sight of death. 
Hence Ennuying, ppl. a. (rare.) 

2858 Mrs. Carlyle Lett , II. 388 Evenings., sacred to 
reading on his part, and mortally ennuying to myself. 

t EnntFmber, v. Obs . rare. [f. Ex-1 + Num- 
ber; cf. Annumber.] trans. To number. 

153S Goodly Primer Expos. Ps. li, That I may be en- 
numbered among them. 

fi Enmiyd (anmiYycr), a. [Fr. : pa, pple. of en- 
nuyer to bore.] Affected with ennui. 

2757 Gray Let. Hurd , 25 Aug.,. I am alone, and trinity / 
to the last degree yet do nothing. 1822 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. II. 18 A sort of ennuy£, triste, pitiable busy-idler. 
2847 Disraeli Tancredx. vii. (1872) 394 He must be terribly 
ennuye here. 

b. quasi-jA (also fan. ezmuyde), one who is 
troubled with ennui. 

2826 Mrs. Jameson \title\ Diary of an Ennuyee. 
Enoculate, obs. f. Inoculate. 
t Eno*dable, Obs.~~° [ad: L. enddabilis , 
f. ciioddre : see next.] Capable of being made 
clear, or of being freed from knots. 

2623 Cockcram 11, To be Loosed, Enodable. 

+ Eno'date, Obs . [f. L. enddat- ppl. stem 

of enodd-re , f. e out + nod -us knot.] trans. To 
free from knots ; also fig. to unravel, clear of diffi- 
culties. 

2656 Blount Glossogr Enodate , to unknit, to cut away 
the knot, to declare or make manifest, to untie. i68x Relig. 
Clerici 51 When they cannot cnodatc your argument, they 
serve you .. the same trick that Alexander did with the 
Gordian knot. 

Hence f Enoda*tion, the action of loosing or 
unravelling. 

2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 2024 Thus much for the 
enodation of this knot. 2623 Cocker am, Emulation, a de- 
claration. 2653 W. Sclater 2 nd Fun. Sertn. (1654) 28 
Scarcely any thing, that way, proved too hard for him, for 
his enodation or descision. 1736 in Bailey. 

Enode (znou*d.) <z. Sot. [ad. L. citodis free from 
knots (f. e o\\t + nod-us knot).] Free from knots. 
In mod. Diets. 

f EnO*de f v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. endddre : sec 
Enodate.] trans. To loose, untie (a knot) ; also 
fig. to solve (a riddle). 

2623 Cockt.ram, Enode, to declare. 2657 Tomlinson 
Renods Disp. Pref., Enode the knot, and throw open the 
gates. 2684 Willard Mercy magn. 4 Riddles which require 
great study to enode them. 

t Eno-dous, a. Obs. [f. L. endd-is (see Enode 
’ a.) + -ous.] Free from knots. 

2657 Tomlinson Reuou’s Disf. 373 Others [orenges] are 
cnodous and sterile. 

+ Enoi*l, v. Obs . Also 5-7 onoyle. [f. En- 1 + 
Oil sb. Cf. Anoil, Enhuile.] 

1 . trans. To put oil upon. a. To anoint, esp. 
a king, etc. b. To mix with oil. Cf. Enhuile. 

c 2420 Fallad. on Ifusb. 1. 687 Half a strike Of barly mele 
cnoyled. 2546 Langley’ Pol. Verg. De Invent . v. iii. 100 b, 
Fricstes and also Kynges . . oughte to be cnoyled. 2575 
Turderv. Falconrie 279 She may..enoyle hir feathers with 
liir bcake. 2643 Pkynne Sov. Power Pari. 11. 93 Other 
kings persons . . Yvho are not annointed, are as sacred . . as 
those yvIio are cnoyled. 

2. transf. and fig. . . 

2526 Filgr. Perf.CH. de W. 1531) 115 Thou shall enoyle 
& mollifye his herte that enuyeth the. 2647 Sanderson 
Sertn, (2681) II. 2x6 To cnoit a rotten post with a glistering 
varnish. 

*t* Enoi*ling y vld. sb. [f. Enoil v. + -ing.] The 
action of the vb. Enoil. a. The action of anoint- 
ing, esp . a king. b. The sacrament of extreme 
unction. Also concr. The oil used for anointing. 

25*6 Filgr. Perf. [W. deW. 1531)223 He ordeyned also 
the sacrament of extreme vnccyon or cnoylynge. 155s 
Fardlc Facior.s 11.xli. 270 The godfathers, to the ende the 
cnoilyng [in confirmacionl should not droppe awaic. .clappe 
on a faire filcttc on the forcheade. 2643 Pkynne Sen*. Paver 
Pari. m. 93 This cnoyling .. derives no personall Preroga- 
tives or Immunities at all to kings. . 

fEnorne, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF . enoign- pre- 
sent stem of enoindre , enttindre L- inung(u)-dre f 
f. in on + ungyigdre to anoint. Displaced by the 
form encint, ANOINT, from the pa. pple.] trans. 
« Anoint. 


ENORMENT. 

1340-70 Alex . % Bind. '420 Fonde wi]> fals craft hure face 
to enoine. 

Enoint, obs. form of Anoint. 

1 * Enorsel, V. Obs.~° [a. OF. cnoisel-er, f. cn- 
(see En -l)+oiscler ‘to fiyc out at birds, like a 
giddie Hawke * (Cotgr.), f. qisel (mod. oiseati) bird.] 
intr. Of a hawk : To fly at a bird. 

c 2535 Deyves Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 952 To enoisel as a 
hauke. 

Enology : see CEnology. 

Enomotarch (engmJtnik). Gr. Ant ip. [ad. 
Gr. kvajfioTapx-Tjs, f. h’cvpoT-ta + ap^uv to com- 
mand.] The commander of an Enomoty. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon 54 The Coronels .. appointed 
Captaines ouer them . . Penteconters, and Enomotarches. 
X850 GROTE Greece 11. Ivi. VII. 109 The [Spartan] soldier thus 
received no immediate orders except from the enomotarch. 

Enomoty (enp*mJti). Gr. Antiq . [ad. Gr. «veu- 
poTta a band of sworn soldiers, f. Iv in + bpvvvai 
to swear.] A division in the Spartan army. 

16*3 Bincham Xenophon 54 They filled the middest . . if 
veiv wideby Enomotics. 2838 TmKLWAH. ^'n'rcr V. xxxviii. 
75 The enomoty , of thirty-six men, stood in three files. 

Enoptromancy (enp-ptmmiensi). In Diets, 
erron. enopto-. [ad. F. enoptromancie , f. Gr. tv- 
onTpo-v mirror + pavrtta : see -mancy.] Divination 
by means of a mirror. 

2 855 S medley Occult Sc. 321 Enoptromancy, is a species 
of divination by the mirror. 

Enorder : see En- prefix 3. 

Enorganic (enpjg?e*nik), a. rare. [f. En- 2 + 
Obganic.] Inherent in the organism. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid IVhs, 8 64 The 
mental effort to move.. I would call the Enorganic volition. 

Enorm (fnpum). Forms : 5-7 enorme, 6- 
enorm. [a. Fr. dnortne L. atormis , f. d out + 
norma mason^s square, pattern.] 

+ 1 . Deviating from the ordinary rule or type ; 
unusual, extraordinary, extravagant. Obs. 

c 2520 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) D iiij, A pure 
minde and simple . . With none enorme maners, nor grieu- 
ous spot of crime. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 53 Seand 
the se so furius and enorme. 1638 Read Chirurg, xxiv. 1 So 
If any enorme wound fall out whereby there is a solution 
of unity in the jaw bones. 1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. 
i.H. xxii, Nought scorching, nought glowing, nothing enorm. 
ai 734 North Exam. 11. x. r 163 (1740) 420 The Author., 
should have . . said not a Word of the Matter, much less 
given in the enorm Depositions in the very Words. 

f 2 . Of sins and crimes (rarely of persons) : Ab- 
normally wicked, monstrous, outrageous. Obs. 

2481 CAXTONVl/ymli. viii. 82 The grete and enorme synnes 
that they [Sodomand Gomorrha] commysed. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.$M. (X596) 27/2 Heere commcth the enorme and horrible 
abuse of excommunication. 2570-87 Holinshed^Vci/. Citron. 
(1806) II. 447 The said desperate & enorme persons. 1600 
Fairfax Tassox in. lxxi, The neast of treason false and guile 
enorme. « 2639 Sfottis wood Hist. Ch.Scot. vi. (2677) 3x8 
The enorm crimes, .whereof he was guilty. 

3 . Abnormally large, vast, monstrous; — Enor- 
mous 3. arch. 

2581 Savile Tacitus’ Agric. (1622) 288 But there is beside 
a huge and enorme tract of ground. 2609 Holland A mm. 
Marcel xxx r. ii. 402 The Alani . . wander, .ir... enorme and 
huge cantons [pages immensos ]. a 2734 North Lives (2B26) 
III. 286 Expecting to see an enorm spectre. 1 8zj Colekioge 
Sibyl, Leaves II. 281 Condensed blackness and abysmal 
storm. .Arms the Grasp enorm. 1872 G. Macdonald Whs. 
Fancy 1 mag. II. 269 Mocking the enorm Strength on its 
forehead. 

b. Sc.Law. Enorm f hurt , lesion (in Roman Civil 
Law lecsio ultra dimidium vel cnormis). An injury 
(sustained by one of the parties to a contract) 
which amounts to more than one-half the value 
of the subject-matter. 

*■2550 Sir J. Baltoi:r Prac/ichs ^ (17541 279 (Jam.) All con- 
trades,— made by minoris in thairles age, to thair enorm 
hurt and skaith,ar of nane avail. ^ 2888 Ld. HALsnusvin Law 
Times Rep. (N. S.) LIX ; 2/2 Validity, subject to reduction on 
the groupd of enorm lesion, of the contract in question. 

4 . quasi-rA 

X535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 356 It sould proceid .. As 
neidfull Yvar withoutin ony enorme. 

t Eno*rm, v. Obs. In 7 also inorm. [f. prec.] 
trans. To make monstrous. Frccjuent in Davies. 

2602 J. Davies Minim in Mod, C iii. Then lets bee Fiends 
the fantacie enorme With strong delusions and with pasrions 
dire. i6zx — Muse’s Sacrifice (Grosart) 15 To help my 
hatefull hands that stnne inorm'd. 

+ Eno*rmance, Obs. rare- 1 . ? *= Enorjiity. 

2682 D^Urfey Butler * s Ghost 142 Dio he each Sabbath 
bangs his Desk, In laying the Enormancc home, And 
preaching Torments arc to come. 

tEno’rmand, Obs. rare - 1 . ? « Enormity. 

17x9 D'klnFEY/V/Zx (1E72) I 200 When Lawn Sleeves, and 
Plays Were cry'd down, an equal cnormand. 

t Enorma*ntic, a. Obs. Also 7 cnormon- 
tick. [app. f. as if Gr. *lvoppavTtK~ut f. Iv (see 
En-j*/y /1 2 ) + bppaivttv to set in violent motion.] 
That sets in motion ; impulsive. 

x6sx Biggs AVw Disf. 1x4 Awakened by enormanrick 
power of an exotick motor. 1693 J. Beaumont On Bursters 
The. Earth i. 29 Typhocus being ihaqKnormonuch Spirit., 
or that protrusive Impetus, still reigning in the Chao-i. 

+ Eno*rment. Obs. rare. « J£nobnsiunt. 

15x3 Bradshaw St. Werburge jt. 549 The people .. Catie 
diuers enormentes vnto this place. IHd. it. xzz 6 Endow cu 
it with riches and enonnentes many on. 



EN ORMIIT CATION. 

• Enormificatioa (/'npumifikf’-Jbn). rare- 1 . 
[f. L. enormi-s Enokm + -ficatjon.J The action 
or process of making enormous. 

x88r Grant White Eng. Without <5- Within vii. 205^ I 
mused wondering . . upon that sad gradual enormification 
by which she passed from a tall blooming beauty into her 
present tremendous proportions. 

t EnOTiniotlS, a. Oh. Also 6 -iouse, -eous, 
inormious. [f. L. enormi-s (see Enorm) + -ous.] 

1. Deviating from ordinary rule or type, irregular, 
extraordinary ; = Enormous i and 3. 

. 1613 R. C. Table Aiph . (ed. 3) Eno'rmious , out of square, 
vnorderly. .1622 Callis Stat. Severs (1647) 151 And I have 
.. beheld much enormious proceedings .. both in the Com- 
missioners and in their Officers. .1656 Artif. Handsomi 6o‘ 
(T.) The enormious additions of their artificial heights. 

2. Of persons or their actions,: Extraordinarily 
wicked, outrageous, monstrous ; = Enormous 2. 

*545 Udall tr. Eras m. Par. Luke 67a, Enormeous.. 
sins. 1552 Bale Apol. 99 That detestable professyon of a 
Iyfe so enormiouse; 1583 Stubbes Aunt. Abus. (1877) 47 To 
give the King to vnderstand the inormious abuse thereof. 
x6og Bible (Douay) Jer. 1 . comm., God.. is severe when he 
punisheth enormious sinners. 164$) Br. Hall Cases Cense. 
(1650) 420 To prevent some enormious act. 1656 Earl of 
Monmouth Advert, from Parnassus 24 Those inormious 
and hateful! loathsomenesses. 1665 J. Sergeant Sure- 
footing 91 If the motions he had to keep him good were 
very strong and efficacious, he is still more enormious., 

■ Hence f Eno*rmiously, adv. 

<2x641 Bp. R. MoUNTAGU-4c/x<5* Men. (1642)59 Those many 
errors and mistakings, wherein to they so often and enor- 
miously fell. Ibid. 68 Thousands of bad Christians, who 
have . . profaned enormiously that sacred name of Unction. 

t Eno'rmitan. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. Enormit-y + 
-AN.] One who exceeds ordinary bounds; one 
who behaves extravagantly. 

1654 H. L'Estrange C/uis. 1 (1655) A ij, What St. Augus- 
tine said of some enormitans of his time. 

Enormity (/npumiti). Forms : a, 5-6 enor- 
myte(o, -ie, -ye, 6-7 -itie, 6- enormity. £. 7 
inormitie, -y, innormity. [ad. Fr. enormite , ad. 
L. enormitdtem , f. enorm is (see Enorm).] 

+ X. Divergence from a normal standard or type; 
abnormality, irregularity. Oh. or arch. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 84 The partys in proportyon 
not agreyng..leue much cnormyte. .in thys polytyke body. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul is. iii. hi. Ixx, The strange absurd 
enormity Of staggering motions in the azure skic. 1865 
Mozley Mirac. v. 95 Pure, boundless enormity, then is 
itself incredible. 

+ b. concr. Something that is abnormal; an 
irregularity, extravagance, eccentricity. Oh. 

1494 Fabyan VI. cxlix. X35 For his dulnesse and his other 
enormytes in hym exercysyd. Ibid. vn. ccxxiv. 251 That 
tyme clerkes . . rode with gylte spurres, with vsynge of 
dyuerse other enormytees. 1577 Vautrouillier Luther on 
Ep. Gal. y.6 And yet we can not remedie this enormitie. 
1687 Death's Pis. ix. (1713! 41 note 4 The Irregularities ‘and 
Enormities that appear in the Mundane System. 17x0 ^0- 
dison 7W//<?rNo.25oPi Enormities in Dress and Behaviour. 
1781 J. Moore View Soe. It. (1790) I. xxxix. 432 Keep the 
citizens from reflecting on . . the enormities of the new form 
of government. 

2. Deviation from moral or legal rectitude. In 
later use influenced by Enormous 3 : Extreme or 
monstrous wickedness. 

1563 Homilies it. Repentance it. 11859) 537 Gur natural un- 
cleanliness and the enormity of our sinful life. X777 Ro- 
bertson Hist. Amcr. (1778)11. v. 138 Stained an illustrious 
name by deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour. 1863 Bright 
Sp. A titer . 30 June, The protest . . against the enormity of 
the odious system. 187* Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 358 
Lecture her two boys on the enormity of telling a fib. 

b. concr. A breach of law or morality ; a trans- 
gression, crime; in later use, a gross and mon- 
strous offence. 

147S Canton Jason 134 b, Certes Madame sayd yet Jason 
for these enormytes know that I have left and repudied 
her. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Hebr. x6 Beware that 
we fa! not agayne into our olde enormyties. 1664 H. More 
Myst . I nig. xo Provided there be but found a colour for 
these gross enormities. 17x3 Addison Guardian No. 116 T 1 
There are many little enormities in the world which our 
preachers would fain see removed. 1766 Fordyce Scrm. 
Yng. Worn. *1767) II. xiv. 267 A single look is construed into 
I know not what enormity. 1842 H. Rogers Introd. Durkd s 
Whs. (x842>I.28TheenormitiesofDebi Sing, one of the worst 
agents of Indian tyranny.- 1879 Froude Carsar xi. 1x9 
Other enormities Catiline had been guilty of. 

+ 3. 'Excess in magnitude; hugeness, vastness.' 
Ohs . ; recent examples' might perh. be found, but 
the use is now regarded as incorrect. 

1792 Mu n chha u sen’s Trav. xxii.93 A worm of proportion- 
able enormity had bored a hole in the shell. x8az Howard 
in Phil. Trans. XCII. 204 Notwithstanding the enormity 
of its bulk. 1830 Erased s Mag. I. 752 Of the properties of 
the Peak of Teneriffe accounts are extant which describe 
its enormity. 1846 De QuincevAj’jL Heavens Wks. III. 183 
The whitish gleam was the mask conferred by the enormity of 
their remotion. [Mod. * “ You have no idea of the enormity 
of my business transactions”, said an eminent Stock Ex- 
change speculator to a friend. He was perhaps nearer the 
truth than he intended ’.] 

b. concr. Something enormous, {humorous.) . 
1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 436 This waxen enormity 
[an enormous taper] was lighted. 

■f Enormly adv. Oh. rare. [f. 

Enorm a. + -ly 2 .] Enormously, monstrously. Also 
in Sc. Law : (cf. enorm lesion.) 
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ENOUGH. 


*538 Prynter Salisb. in Maskell Mon. Rit. II. 273 How 
enormely thou hast synned. 1540 Acts Jos. ^11597) § 70 
And therethrow we ar greatumlie and enormelie hurte. 

Enormous (/n/rimss), a. Also 6 innorm- 
ous. [f. L. cnorm-is (see Enorm) + -ous.] 

fl. Deviating from ordinary rule or type; ab- 
normal, unusual, extraordinary, unfettered by rules; 
hence, mostly in bad sense, strikingly irregular, 
monstrous, shocking. Oh. 

* 53 x Frith Judgm . on Tracy(i82^ Pref. 246 So shall this 
enormous fact be looked upon with worthy correction. 
1590 Barrow & Greenwood in Confer. 43 Innumberable 
enormous Canons Constitucions of Antichrist. 1620 
Venner Via Recta viiL 168 Whether the appetite be enor- 
mous, or too irregular. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 207 Nature 
here plaid at will Her Virgin Fancies, pouring forth more 
sweet, Wilde above rule or Art ; enormous bliss. 1733 Pope 
Ess. Man in. 242 The enormous faith of many made for 
one. 1 774T. Wart-on Hist. Eng. Poetry xvt. 1 1 . 370 Entered 
the choir in a military habit, and other enormous disguises. 
18x8 Hallam f/id. Ages i 1872) II. 149. The absurd and 
enormous provisions of the spurious constitution. 

b. Extending beyond definite limits ; redun- 
dant. Oh. 

X704 Newton Optichs (1721) 88 The enormous part of the 
Light in the circumference of every lucid Point ought to be 
less discernible in shorter Telescopes than in longer. 

+ 2. Of persons and their actions : Departing 
from the rule of right, disorderly. Of a state of 
things : Disordered, irregular. Hence, excessively 
wicked, flagitious, outrageous. Ohs. 

Expressions like ‘enormous wickedness' are now felt as 
belonging to sense 3, perh. with some slight mixture of the 
older sense. 

*593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 146 Avoyd the companie of 
suen enormous persons. 1612 Shaks. & Fl. Two Noble K. v. 

I, Oh great corrector of enormous times. 1631 Weever Anc. 
Fun. Mon. 363 The Popes rapines and enormous proceedings 
in those dayes. ftxbjj Barrow SerniA 1810) 1 . 168 Constan- 
tine.. chose Christianity as the only religion, that promised 
impunity and pardon for his enormous practices. 1737 
Hervey Mem. II. 241 Speaking of the enormous behaviour 
of the City of Edinburgh in this transaction. 1744 Johnson 
L. P. t Savage Wks. III. 321 The enormous wickedness of 
making war upon barbarous nations because they cannot 
resist. 1827 Pollok Course T. vi. Some last, enormous, 
monstrous deed of guilt. 1827 Southf.y Hist. Penins. War 

II. 65 The enormous wickedness with which they abused 
their victory. Ibid. II. 1x2 The enormous guilt of destroy- 
ing the city and its inhabitants. 

o. Excessive or extraordinary in size, magnitude, 
or intensity ; huge, vast, immense. 

This is the only current sense, and appears to have influ- 
enced the later use of senses 1 and 2. 

1544 Phaer Regint. Lyfe {\$6d) I iij» Paine of the stone is 
one of y* moste enormous paynes that the body of man is 
vexed with. 1667 Milton P.L. 1.511 Titan Heav’ns first 
born With his enormous brood. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 31 The urus .. of the large enormous kind of 
Lithuania. 1827 Pollok Course T. 1, Worn and wasted with 
enormous woe. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. 
xxvii. 421 The line of enormous cracks and fissures. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 190 The fortress of Tangier . . was 
repaired and kept up at an enormous charge. 1860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. § 2. xx These avalanches .. consist of enormous 
blocks of ice. 

t b. Overgrown in power or importance. Oh. 

. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. l (1851) xi Doe wee suffer mis- 
shapen and enormous Prelatisme . . thus to blanch and var- 
nish her deformities. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. II. 97 
This great princess and ner enormous subject. 

4. quasi-tn/y. 

X566 Drant Wail. Hierhn. K viij. My peoples crymes .. 
were more innormous vyle Then Sodom sinne. 

.Enormously (ihpTmasH), adv. [f. Enormous 
+ -LY-.] In an enormous manner. 

.+ 1. a. Abnormally, eccentrically, irregularly, 
b. Lawlessly, criminally, immorally. Oh. 

16x7 Hieron Wlis. II. 289 He, that preacheth most 
enormously, professeth the cleane contrarie. a 1619 Donne 
Biaflavaros (1644) 94 There Bull-baytings, to which they are 
so enormously addicted. 1686 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat. 260 
From whichthe monster does enormously deviate. 1689 Myst. 
Inig.’zo Popery., provides for their living as enormously 
as they please. 1713 Derham Phys. Thcol. (1786) 1 . 408 Had 
man’s body been made . . too enormously gigantic, it would, etc. 

2. To a vast extent ; vastly, hugely, prodigiously. 

a 1728 Woodward (J.\ A notion so enormously absurd and 
senseless. 1741-2 Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. xviii. 
66 It will be enormously long, but I have prepared you for 
it. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 381 The rise 
in the last year . .is enormously out of all proportion. x 85 o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. § 20. 338 The alleged temperature was so 
enormously below the freezing point. 1867 Dickens Lett. 
(18S0) II. 306 The city has increased enormously. 

EnoTmousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

f X. Divergence from a right moral standard ; 
also in stronger sense, gross wickedness, heinous- 
ness ; = Enormity 2. Oh. 

a 1631 Donne Scrm. xvi. 159 Such is the infinitenesse and’ 
Enorinousnesse of our rebellious Sin. X667 Decay Chr. 
Piety ii. §5. 2x0 Those who have not opportunity to ex- 
amine our faith, see the enormousness of our works. 

2. The quality of being excessive in size ; vast- 
ness, hugeness. 

’ 1885 W. C. Russell Strange Voy. II. vii. no The enorm- 
ousness of the ocean. 

+ Eno*rn, v. Oh. Also 4-6 enn-, enourne(n, 
(4 enhorne, en(n)urn v e, ennowra), enora(e, 

5 enoorne, 6 -ourne. [Altered form of Anorn, 

Tv.] 


1. trans . To adorn, deck, trim; to set out (a 
table) ; =■ Anorn ; also fig. 

e * 3*5 E- A Hit. P . A. 1026 pe wone2 with-inne enumed 
ware Wyth alle kynnez perre hat mo3t repayre. c 1340 Ga-.v. 
ff Gr. Knt. 2027 His cote..Ennumed vpon veluet vertuuus 
stonez. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Margarcte 15 Til enhorne 
vchis & cronis. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxix. 23 Go. gest, and 
enourne the bord. C1400 Destr. Troy 1675 An auter 
enoumet in nome of a god. <z 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc 
in. li. (1869) 162, 1 was oones arayed and enoorned with you 
riht queyntliche. 1513 Bradshaw. St. Werberge 1. 3431 
This sacrat relique . . Enowmed with riches sumptuous. 

2. To adore, worship. (See Anorn *i.) 

£*375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodora 666 A 1 j?ai knychtis 
a-pone kne Ennornyt hyme. 

Hence t Eno-rning vbl. sb. Oh the action of 
the vb. Enorn ; in quot. concr. ornamentation, 
t Encrnment, Ohs., adornment, ornamentation. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxii. 23 As grauely enournynge [r\ r. 
EnujTOwn\-nge] in a bri?t wal. — Jer. ii. 32 Whether 
forjete shal the maiden of hir enournement J c 1400 Maun- 
dev. (Roxb.) xxx ji. 145 We hald swilk enoumement grete 
foly. c 1483-4 Will Taylour (Somerset Ho.), Item, I be- 
queth to my Cosyn Robert SturmjTi. .all the enoumamente 
belonging vnto my Chapell. [15*3 see Enor.me.nt.] 

EnoTthotrope (cn^ufiytrdup). [f. Gr. iv in 
+ vp 9 o-s upright + -Tporr-os turning.] A toy con- 
sisting of a card on which confused objects are 
transformed into various figures or pictures, by 
causing it to revolve rapidly. In mod. Diets. 
tEnO'Se, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 enoyse. [?a. 
OF. cnosse-r , enoissc-r , lit. to choke with a bone, 
f. en- (see Ex- pref*) + os bone.] trans. ?To 
choke. Only in Lydgate, in somewhat obscure fig. 
senses ; ? to baffle, perplex, hamper. 

1230 Lydc. Citron. Troy Prol., Falshed with trouthe that 
-makethe men enosed To which parte that they shall theym 
holde. c 1430 — Rochas 11. xxviii. (1554) 65 With suche false 
craft neuer to be enoysed. Ibid. hi. xxi. 93 b, His indigent 
hert so streitly is enosed To Erebus, a 1460 — MS. Soe. 
Antig. 134, f. 4 (Halliw.', For ayther muste y playnely hire 
accuse Or my gilte with this gilt ennose. 1530 Palsgr. 536/r. 

I ennose, I abuse (the monk of Berye Lydgate). Ie abate. 

Enostosis (enpstJn’sis). [f. Gr. «V in + bartov 
bone, on the analogy of ^offraiirir.] (See quot.) 

1874 Jones & Siev. Anal. 145 If, as occasionally hap- 
pens, a bony tumour grows inward into the medullary canal 
of a bone, it is termed an Enostosis. 


Enough, (niff), a., sb., and adv. Forms : 
1 senos, sendh, 2-3 3enoh, (2 onoh), 2-5 inoch, 
3ano3,inouh, inoo3,3-5in-, ynogh, -o3(h,-oh(g, 
-0U3 *ow3, -ug(h, 4 enogh(t, -03, -oh, enohw, 
ynowh, 5 inowhe, 6 in-, ynowgho, enohut, (4 
anough, -ou3,inoht,inogh, 5 enoghe, ynought), 
4-7 an-, in-, ynough(e, (4 ynowp3, 5 inowge, 
ynoughf, 6-8 enoff, inoQe, 6 yenough, 7 eno’, 
-ouch, -out, 8 enought,) 7-S enufe, -uff, 6- 
enough. Also north. 4-6 in-, yneuch, -ewch(t, 
(6 aneuch(e, -gh, en(n)ewche, 7 eeneucho), 8-9 
Sc. eneuch, -gh. See also Enow 1 . [OE. gen 6 *, 
later genoh adj. (used in acc. neut. as adv.), cor- 
resp. to OFris. endeh, OS. gittbg (Du. genoeg), 
OHG. ginttog (MHG. genttog, genuoc, mod.G. 
genttg), ON. gnogr (Sw, nog, Da. nok), Goth. 
gandh-s OTeut. *ganbgo-z, related to the impers. 
vb. (pret.-pres.) OE.- ^ encah , OHG. ginah, Goth. 
ganah * it suffices f. OTeut. *ga- (see Y-) + *nah, 
occurring also with different prefix in OE. beneah 
he enjoys, requires, Goth, bittah it is right or need- 
ful. The OTeut. root *nah Aryan *nak appears 
also in L. nancisci (pa. pple. uac-lus) to obtain, 
Skr. nap to reach. 

The earlier OE. form S^^Si an ^ llie forms with inflexional 
termination, have their normal phonetic representative in 
Enoiv. In later OE. the 5 when final after long vowel 
became in most dialects It hut when medial remained 

unchanged ; thus in this adj. the nom. sing.. and the acc. 
sing. masc. and neut. became ^eudh, whence the mod. 
enough^ while the nom. and acc. pi. were ^end^e, yielding 
Enow as their regular mod. form. Hence in many dialects, 
though not in all, the word enough (or its local equivalent’, 
is employed in the sing, and in the advb. uses, while Enow 
serves for the plural. In 18th c. this disrinction was recog- 
nized (e. g. by Johnson) as standard English ; now, however, 
cnotu is in literary use entirely superseded, exc. as an inten- 
tional archaism, by enough. 

The frequent ME. forms with final t may possibly be due 
to influence of the ON. neut. gnSgt\ cf. however forms like 
boght for Bough, borcht for torch, Borough, etc., where 
the t is merely excrescent.] 

A. adj. Sufficient in quantity or number. 

1. in concord with sb. expressed or implied : 
a. with sb. in sing., which it usually follows. Also 
with ellipsis of sb. in sing. Also, with intensive 
force, *}■ enough and enough. (For advbl. phrase 
f time enough , see Time.) 

a xooo Andreas 1536 iGr.) ps:r wa^s ffilcum ^enos fr-^nt 
da:«es orde drync sona £enru ! <zx*oo Moral Ode 235 Hi 
hem de 5 wa inoch. r 1250 Gen. fy A.r. 3365 Ano3 adden he 
5 annc drinc. a X300 Cursor M. 4799 <Gt*tt-l 1 reMir enohut 
wld 3u ;e take. <r 1330 Roland * t .162! how byrd to haue 
nurtour aneuch. c 1400 Destr. Troy 131 19 Past of his pouer 
to pouert ynuqh. X47S Sir J. Paston in Poston Lett. No- 
754 III. T30, I have pytte yovv to cost, charge, and losse 
inowge. 1518 Dispatch in Ld. Uemers Eroiss. Pref. I. 12 
With payne and tr.iuayle anough, we made toward the 
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ENRAPTURE, 


ENRICHMENT, 


Wks, (1846) 53 Enrapt with, the prospect, the bard gazed 
around. 1805 Words w„ Prelude x, (1850) 289 On the 
fulgent spectacle.. I gazed Enrapt. 

^5 This sense is in some applications undistin- 
guishablc from the fig. sense of enwrapt (see En- 
wrap v.y and cf. Shaks. Tied. iV* iv. iii. 3 ). 
Hence a frequent confusion- between the two 
words. In the following passage Johnson regards 
enrapt as erroneously written for enwrapt : 

c 1730 Pope, etc. Marl. Seri blerus (1742) 130 Nor hath he 
been so enrapt in these Studies as to neglect, etc. 

Enrapture (enrarptiui), v. Also S inrapture, 

[f. En-1 + Rapture.] 

1. trans. To throw into a rapture, inspire with 
overmastering poetic fervour. Only in passive. 

274 z P. Francis tr, Horace' Odes jv. ii. (1B07) New words 
he rolls enraptur’d down Impetuous through the dithy- 
rambic strains. 3827 [see Enraptured 1]. 

2. To delight intensely. 

3740 Dyer Ruins Rome 134 The brow We gain enraptur’d. 
1821 Moore Irish Mel. Poet. Wks. (1850) 200 Such eyes, As 
before me .. enraptured I see. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
<i86Sl 12 She had not been enraptured when her son had 
written, .that, etc. Mod. He quite enraptured his audience. 

Enraptured (enrnrptiuJd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

1. Full of poetic rapture. 

1751 J. Brown Sha/tcsb. Charac. 389 The inraptured 
strains of Philocles. 3827 Kedle Chr. Y., Circumcision xii. 
4 One high enraptured strain. 

2. Rapturously delighted : entranced, ravished. 

3757 Hurd Poet. Imitation Wks. (18x1) II. 146 Hardly 

considered by the inraptured thought as fiction, a 2763 
Shenstone Poems Chaim. XIII. 308 Oft gazing on her 
shade, th'enraptured fair Decreed the substance well de- 
serv’d her care. 3836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atoncm. iv. (1852) 
62 They broke forth in strains of enraptured admiration. 
3853 Robertson Serm. Ser. m. 11.(1872)26 Its glories.. pour 
in melody upon the enraptured ear. 

Enrapturer (enrayptiunu). [f. Enrapture + 
-Eli.] One who or that which enraptures. 

1850 L. Hunt Autohiog. I. viu. 300 Evil ., is . . the crown 
of patience, the enrapturer of the embraces of joy. 

Enrapturing (enrayptiurii)), ppl. a. [f. En- 
rapture + -INC-.] That enraptures, or trans- 
ports with delight ; entrancing, ravishing. 

1801 Moore Catalogue ii. 33 This lesson of dear and en- 
rapturing lore I have never forgot. 3883 J. Parker A lost. 
Li/e II. 299 An unutterable and enrapturing expectation. 

+ Enra*se, v. Ohs . rare~ l . [var. of Arase : 
see En-1 A. 2 .] trails. To erase, obliterate. 

1493 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 3495) 159b/! For the 
loue of Johan my scruaunte thy synne is enrased oute. 

tEnra’vel, v. Ohs. rare . Also 7 inravel, 
[f. En- 1 -t- Ravel, Sc., rail.] trails. To enclose 
within ratlings. Hence Enra'velled ppl. a. 

363* Linicow Trav. ix. 4 to A gaudy beede mraueled be- 
tweene fiue small fast made irons. Ibid. x. 441 Two milk 
white Hennes, enraueled in an Iron Cage. Ibid. i. 32 The 
inravled images with sparrets of iron. 

Enravish. (enrarvij). rare in mod. use. Also 
6-7 inravish. [f. En -1 + Ravish.] trans. To 
transport with intense delight ; to enrapture. 

3596 Si’ENsc wllymn Love 319 What wonder then if with 
such rage extreme, Fraile men.. so much enrauisht bee? 
3596 Fitz-Geffkay Sir F< Drake (x83i) 25 Whose Muse is 
so inravish’d with the lookes Which from your Mistresse 
ivorie browes do fall 3 677 Ha li.yvvell Saving Souls 88 (T.) 
Which cannot but enravish every generous breast, a 17*4 
Anr. Shari* Serin. (18291 II. 458 We shall.. spend the whole 
eternity.. in loving God.. in being enravished with all his 
wise contrivances. 

Hence Enra*vished ///. a. 

3661 H. More Enthus. Tri. (17x2) 45 The divine Love 
and Beauty descending into their enravished Souls. [Not 
in ed. 3656.] 

+ Enra-yisliing, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -lire -.] 
That enravishes ; enrapturing, delightful. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life V. 30 The most sublime and 
cnrnvjshing objects. 3685 H. More Illustration 376 Such 
enravishing news, a 1714 Am*. Sharp Serm. Wks. (1829) 
L55 These [the pleasures of religion] are of so excellent a 
kind, so delicious, so enravishing that, etc. 

Hence £ nr a "vi shingly adv. 

3687 H. More./!//. Antid. (1712)221 Tlie subtilty of the 
Matter [spiritual matter] will more . . enravishingly move 
the Nerves, than any terrestrial Body can possibly. 

Enravishment (enrnrvijment). rare. [f. Ex- 
it AVIHH V. 4* -MENT.] 

1. The state of being enravished. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. (1712) Ep. Dcd. 2 Plato, if he 
were alive again .. to the enravishment of his amazed Soul 
might behold Vertue become visible. 

2. An emotion that forms part of such a state ; 
an ecstatic or rapturous feeling. 

1665 GlaNvu.l Seeps. Sci. xxiv. ( K.\ The enravLhmcnts 
of her [Natures] transported admirers. 

tEnrea’aon, v, Ohs. rare- 1 . In 3 enroaon. 
fa. OK. cure sorer, cu raison iter to address, talk 
to, f. at- (sec Ks- pref . 1 ) + raison Reason.] trans. 
To address in words, 

}.*V 7 R- Glouc. (1724! 34 (Canute] ennr-onede hvs men, as 
Lii byuore hym stotlc. 

Enrcgiment (cnrfdjTnent), r. [ad. Fr. on 
r tgimcnier, f, en- (see Kn- pref 11 ) + regiment 
Regiment.] trans. To form into a regiment 
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or organized body; lienee, to bring under rule 
and discipline. 

3833 Carlyle in Froude Life {1882) II. 206 Enrcgiment 
and organise them [knaves] as cunningly as you will. # 1835 
Erasers Mag. XI. 560 The writers .. enregimented in the 
service of diffusion. 1874 T. G. Bowles Flotsam p- Jetsam 
118 An atom in a mass of other men to be. .enregimented. 

: Hnregister (enredjistaj), v. rare in mod. use. 
Also 6 enregester, 6-7 inregister, S enrigister. 
[ad. Fr. enregistrer, f. en- (see E n-prefX) + regis/re 
Register ji.] 

1. traits. To enter in a register or official record. 

2579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 525/2 Our sinnes . . he 

{God] hath not forgotten . . they are all inregistred before 
him. 3591 Horsey Trav. (1857) App. 350 Enregistrcd by 
the agent in writing. 36x2 W. Parkes Curtainc-Dr. (1876) 
9 Fixed a copious Scedule ore his head, Where all his 
mischiefes are inregistred. 3795 tr. BarrueT s Hist. Clergy 
Fr. Rev. 240 Enregister their names. 3850 W. Irving 
Mahomet xiii. (1853) 6° "Hie Syrian Greeks came in . . to 
have their names enregistered in the book of tributaries, 
b. traits/. andySg; 

3523 Ld. Burners Froiss. I. i. 1 That the honorable and 
noble ^ventures of feates of armes .. shulde notably be in- 
registered. 3596 Spenser Hymn licav. Love 330 As in a 
brasen booke. To read enregistred in every nooke His 
goodnesse. a 3633 Donne Hist. Septnagint (1633) 217 He 
hath himself written and inregistred his own proper faults. 
3833 Fraser's Mag. III. 323 We now have the wild follies 
of those Alchemists enregistered as a warning. 

2. To put on record as lam ; to ratify and put 
on record. 

3653 Life Father Sar/>t ( 1676 > 83 The Court ...do their 
uttermost endeavour to enregister and authenticate the 
exclusion of Princes. 3702 Angitis in Herba 31 He obliged 
himself to enrigister the Renunciation in the Council of 
State. 3819 Shelley Cenci 11. i. 147 Executioners Of his 
decree enregistered in heaven. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
III.. hi. vii. 364 Letters patent ..which the Parliament of 
Paris enregistered with great reluctance. 

Hence Enre'gistering vhl. sh. 

1604 E. G. D’ A costa's Hist. Indies iv. vi. 222 The first 
discovery and inregistring of the Mines of Potozi. 1791 
Paine Rights. M. (ed. 4) 100 The Parliament .. ordered 
the enregistering to be struck out. 

Enre*gistrate, a. nonce-ivd, [f. prec. + -ate.] 
Placed on permanent record. 

*599 James I BairtA. Awpov (2603) 317 Your writing which 
is nothing else but a forme of en-registrate speech. 

+ Enre’gistry. Ohs. rare. [f. Enregister v.\ 
cf. registtyi\ The action of enregistering (a law). 

3825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 3859 I. 70 The deter- 
mined opposition of the Parliament to their [* the taxes’] 
enregistry. 

t Enrheirm, v. Ohs. [ad. OF. cnrhcum-cr 
(mod. enrhumcr). f. en- (see Ex- pref 1 ) + r/teume, 
ad. Gr. ficvfi-a Rheoji.] trans. To affect .with 
rheum or catarrh ; to give a cold to. 

3666 G. Harvey Morb. Attgl. xiv. 370 The party . . hath 
taken could,' and is enrheumed. 

Enrib : see En- prefix 1 a. 

Enrich, (emrtj), v. Forms: a. 4-6 enrych, 
6 enrich©, (enritch, ‘Sc. enreache), 5 - enrich. 

0. 6 t inrych, 6-8 inrich(e. [a. Fr. enneh-ir, f. 
en- (see En- pref . 1 ) + riche rich.] 

1. trails. To make rich, wealthy, or opulent. 
Also ahsol. 

138a Wyclif Gen. xxx. eo The Lord hath enrychide me 
with a good dower, c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 6- Lint. Mon . 
(1714) 142 He hath than enryched his Corowne with such 
Ricnes and Possessions, as never Kyng schal may take 
from yt. JS3°. Act 22 Hen. VIII , c. 8 § 3 Denizens, .after 
they be so inriched . . convey themselves, with their said 
Goods to their own Country* n *57 * Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 I, 398 Nor yitt to enreache the Crowne .. with your 
substance. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Imfrov. 6x Set all the 
poor in England at work, and much inrich the Country. 
173* Berkeley Alcifh r. 11. § a Many men are enriched by 
all the forementioned ways of trade, 3838 Em erson A ddr. 
Camb. Mass.. Wks. (Bor ml II. 193 Thefts never enrich'; 
alms never impoverish. 3856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xvii. 
209 Enriching them in return with needles and beads, 
b. reft, and (rarely) intr. for rcjl . 

3515 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xciL [Ixxxviu.] 273 Their 
desyre is euer to enryche and to hnue all themselfe. 3549 
Cheke Hurt Scdit. Bib, But and we beyng wery of 
pouertye woulde seke to enryche ourselues we shold go, etc. 
x8u8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 654 That they were able to en- 
rich themselves bysoodiousatrade. 38S0 B. Pricf. in Fraser s 
Mag. May 677 Enabling industry to expand and enrich. 

2. Jig, To make rich, endow, with mental or 
spiritual wealth. 

350* Ord. Crystrn Men (\V. de W. 2506) 1. iv. 44 Snccr- 
dotales the whiche is as moche for to saye as enryched and 
ennobled with holy mystery es. 2597 Hooker Fed. Pol. v. 
lxxvfii, Men specially cnritcht with the gifts of the Holy 
Gho-»t. 1604 Bk. Com. Prayer, For R. Family , Enrich 
them with thy henuenly grace. 2730 Thomson Autumn 
1353 Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works. 1838 
Wordsw. Son it. to Planet Venus , Arc we aught enriched in 
love and meekness ? 

3. To fill or store with wealth ; to add to the 
valuable contents of. 

1579 Lyly Euthues (Arb.> 212 Enrich thy cofers. 1593 
■Shaks. Rich. If, r. ifi. 141 TUI twice fine Summers haue 
enrich'd our fields. x6ox Holland Pliny 11. 632 Italy., 
inriched with captatnes, souldiers, and slaues. 3634 Milton 
Comusp 05 Allthefleccy wealihThat doth enrich these do wn**. 
1794 Mrs. Radcliffk Myst. U do! the i, Was enriched by 
a collection of the best book*. 3831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. 1 1 . 
347 Who is travelling to enrich the Zoological Museum. 


b. fig. To increase the wealth or copiousness 
of (a language); to add to, improve (a science, etc.). 

3598 F. Mrkes in Shaks. C. Praise 21 The English 
tongue is mightily enriched. *6ox Holland Pliny II. 5-7 
Hee alone did illustrate and inrich it [sculpture] as much, 
if not more, than' all his predecessors. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. Pref. 38 Without inrich ing his discourse with any 
real Experiment or Observation. 3842 D'Israeli Amen . 
Z//.(i 867) 236 Chaucer has been accused of having enriched 
the language with the spoils of France. 3848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 256 In that year 1 1679] our tongue was enriched 
with two words. Mob and Sham. ^ 2856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn» II. 1 13 Richard Owen has.. en- 
riched science with contributions of his own. 

4. To make (the soil, etc.) rich in productive 
power ; to fertilize. 

x6ox Holland Pliny xvii. vi. I. 505 They havC' a great 
opinion or the same [Marie] that n mightily enricheih it 
[the ground] and maketh it more plentiful!. 2622 Wither 
Sonn. in Farr .S’. P. Jas. 1 (1848) 216 The hony, milky 
plaine, That is inricht by Jordan's watering. 3833 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Client.. (28x44 359 Substances, which in their 
use and decomposition must enrich the land. 

5. To make * rich 1 or splendid with decoration ; 
often with added notion of costliness. Also fig. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 456 The Gaulcs . . we^ wont to 
goe to the wars branely set out' and inriched with gold. 
2727 Swift Gulliver 1. ii. 34 The hilt and scabbard were gold 
enriched with diamonds. ' 1742 Collins Eclog, lit. 3 While 
ev’ningdews enrich the glittVing glade, a 3876 J. H. New- 
man Hist. Sh. I. 1. ii. 67 A lofty dome, the sides of which 
are enriched with agate. 

6 . To make 4 richer ’ in quality, flavour, colour, 
etc. ; to heighten, enhance (excellences). 

3620 Quarles Div. Poems, Jonah , When heaven’s bright 
favours shone upon my face, And prosper’d my affairs, in- 
rich 'd my joyes. 3756 P. Browne Jamaica 11 The sugar 
cane, .requires abundance of vegetable mould to inrich its 
sap. 3849 Kingsley Lett, (1878) I. 207 The green fern and 
purple heather have enriched the colouring since the spring. 
j88a W. C. Smith Kildroslan 46 You take a wild-flowcr 
And plant it in a garden to enrich Its life and beauty. 
Hence Enri*ched ppl. a. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. llort. (1729^ 204 Temperately enrich'd 
Water, such as is impregnated with Neat and Shecps-dung. 
x8x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «J- Art I. 358 The Tudor 
flower, .forms a most beautiful enriched battlement. 
Enricher (enri-tjai). [f. prec. + -ER.] One 
who or that which enriches. 

cz6xo IVomcn Saints 30 [Helena] the builder and enrichcr 
of churches throughc the worlde. 36x6 Surfl. & Markii. 
Country Farme 493 Because Turneps, Nauets, and Fetches 
are enrichers, and (as it were) manurings of the ground, 
3738 Wesley Hymns, Come Holy Spirit, send 'down those 
Beams i. Come, Thou enricher oftne Poor. 1776'!’. Bowden 
Farm. Direc. 20 Juicy plants, that much shade and cover 
the ground, are found to be enrichers of land. 

+ Enrichesse, -v. Ohs: ran- 1 , [f. Ex- 1 + 
Hchcssc Riches.] trans. = Enhich i. 

CX430 Filgr. Lyf Manhode t. (1869) 47 But i haue riht 
priuely hid it, for to enrichesse with the poore folk. 

Enriching (cnri*tjii)), vhl. sh. [f. Enrich v. 
+ -jngE] The action of the verb Enrich. 

3494 Taiwan. vi. cxci. 194 Lothayr.spoyled the kvnges 
paleys and other places, to the great cnrychynge of hynt 
and Ins hoost. 3583 Sidney vI/W. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 This 
cnritching of memory . . which . . we call learning. 3677 
Yarranton Engl.. IwP{im. 144 Made here of our own 
growth, to the Nations grcat cnriching. 18x2 Cobdett in 
Exam. 19 Oct, 671/2 The enriching and pampering of those 
who render no public service. 38^6 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. xox The wise legislator .. will shun 
the enriching of priests. 

Enriching (enri-tjig), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
riNG-.J That enriches ; in the senses of the vb. 

3674 J. B[rian] Harv. Home iv. 25 Rain down from 
heav'n enriching floods. 3674 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 
il/ic7i (i84t) II. j; 87' Your advice and assistance will' be 
obliging and enriching to the commonwealth of learning. 
*799 J* Robertson Agric. Perth 263 Or lay enriching 
manure on the most ban-en ground. 1864 Pusf.Y I.cct. 
Daniel v. 250 The enriching neighbourhood of the sea of 
Galilee to Naphtali. 

Hence Xnri ’chin {fly adv. 

% 3817 J. Gilchrist Intellect. Patrimony \xx The operation 
is at first toilsome ; but it is enrichingly profitable. 1865 
R. Paul Let. in Mem. xix. (1872) 322 Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you enrichingly. 

Enrichment (enrrt/ment). [f. as prcc..-f 

-31 ENT.] 

1. Tlie action or process of enriching, in various 
senses ; the condition of being enriched. 

a 3626 Bacon Holy HVir Wks. VJI. (1859) 24 Not without 
great and ample additions, and enrichment thereof. x6Tt 
Markham(//w», The Inrichmentof the Weald ofKcnL 1665 
Manley Grot ins' LotvC. IVarres 247 To behave themselves 
valiantly, .would not onelj* be for their everlasting Honour, 
but Enrichment. 3724 Watts Logici.xi. § 3 A vast hindrance 
to the enrichment of our understandings. 2748 Anson Kky.f. 
i. 8 It was not principally intended for the enrichment of the 
Agents. 3875 Whitney Life Lang, viu 120 Material. .which 
furnishes notable enrichment to speech. 1876 GREKN Short 
Hist. vii. $ 1. 342 The smaller gentry shared in the general 
enrichment or the Rinded proprietors. 

b. cotter. A means of enriching ; an addition of 
wealth. 

3649 Blithe Fug. /tn/nn\ I tvpr. ( 1 6*31 4 5 He fthe mer- 
chant) fetches it from farre, and t«s a gallant Inrichmrnt to 
tins Nation. 

2. tfec. The imparting of 4 richness* of effect by 
decorative additions. ‘Also cotter, in sing, and in 
pi., the ornament used for enrich ing a building, etc. 



ENRIDGED. 

1664 Evelyn tr.' F re art's Arehtt . (R.), Neither did they 
often fill the pedestals with relieuo .. and rarely euer allow 
the corona any enrichment. 1708 Hew View Lend. I. 101/2 
A large Column . . having Enrichments of Fruit, Leaves. 
1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 231 Filigree working is 
a kind of enrichment on gold or silver. 1864 Boutell 
Heraldry Hist.fy Pop. xix. 3x6 The Effigy of Edward II. . 
still retains.. its sculptured enrichments. 

+ Enridged, ppl. a. rare —1 . Thrown into 

ridges, ridged : see quot. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 71 Qo. 1 & 2 He had a thousand 
Noses, Hornes wealk’d, and waued like the enridged [1 Fol. 
enraged] sea. 

' t Enri'g’lit, v. Obs. Also 7 inright. [f. Ek-1 
+ Right jA] traits. To put (a person) into (his) 
right ; to invest with a right or title. 

3587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 58, I myselfe enrightthee 
with the conquest of the fielde. 1654 J. Srittlehouse Find. 
Fifth Monarchy Men 7 Our principle doth not lead us forth 
to entitle our selves to such Offices ; it being the Word of 
God that inrights us thereunto. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 2 
All the people must perish, to inright one unrighteous man. 
Enring (enri-q), v. pod. Also 7 inring. [f. 
En- 1 + Ring jA] traits. To put within a ring. 

1. To form a ring round ; to surround, encircle. 
lit. and fig. Also, to form into a ring. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng-, vi. xxxiii. (1612) 162 Inringed by 
his complices, their chearefull Leader said. 1594 Carew 
Tasso (1881163 For Tancred and Reynold brake through 
the traine, That thicke of men and armes enringde tofore. 
1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. Hi, She rais'd the youth, 
then with her armes inrings him. Ibid. if. i, Sweet rest in- 
rings The tyred body of the swarty clowne. 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Frame lit. Ba\ Poems 1850 1 . 188 The deep gfooms 
enringing Tartarus ! 3839-48 Bailey Festus xxi. 267 Like 
the pure pearl-wreath which enrings thy brow. 

2. To put a ring or rings on ; to adorn with a 
ring. In quots. transf. 

1590 Shaks. Jl lids. N. iv. i. 49 The female Iuy so Enrings 
the barky fingers of the Ejme. 3825 B latino. Mag. XVIII. 
434, I will leave, .the enringing with eternal shackles One's 
right-hand fingers, — to whoever likes. 

Enripe : see En- prefA 2. 

Enripen (enrai-p’n), v. rare. Also 7 inripen. 
ff. En-I + Ripen.] traits. To make ripe ; to 
mature, lit. and pig. Hence Enri-pened ppl. a. 

a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 92 The summer how it in- 
ripened they eare. 1853 Singleton Virgil I. 66 Vintager 
of your enripened bough. 

Enrive : see En- prefA 3. 

Enrobe (enruu*b), v. Also 7 inrobe. [f. En-* 
+ Robe sb. Cf. OF; eitroberi ] trans. To put a 
robe upon, dress in a robe. Also transf. and fig. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 41 The Sun .. shall enrobe 
himselfe in scarlet. 3598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. vi. 41 Quaint 
in greene, she shall be loose en-roab’d. 1634 Sir W. Leigh- 
ton in Farr 6". P. fas. I (1848) 265 This leprous corps of 
sinne with rags enrobe. 3738 Wesley Ps. civ. 2 With Light 
Thou dost Thyself enrobe. 3850 Chatnb. Jml. XIV. 30 
The Nepaulese envoy, all sumptuously enrobed and glitter- 
ing with jewels. 3862 Neale Hymns East. Ch. 138 En- 
rob'd in earthly frame. 

Hence Enro’ber, one who enrobes. 

3598 Florio, Inuestitore, an inuestor, an installer, an 
enrober, an endower, a presentor. 

Enro*ctment. [f. En - 1 + Rock + -ment.] A 
mass of large stones thrown into water at random 
to form the bases of piers, breakwaters, etc. 

1846 Worcester cites Francis. 1864 in Webster. 

+ Enroll sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. next vb.] That 
in which anything is enrolled, a register. 

3533-4 ^ c * a 5 den. VI II, c. 21 § 9 One sufficient clerke 
. .shall intitle in his bokes and enroll of recorde such other 
writinges. 

Enrol, enroll (enruu'l), v. Forms : 4 enrolly, 
6-7 enroule, (7 enrowle), 5- enrol(l ; also 5-8 
inrol(l, (7 inrowle). [ME. enrolly , ad. OF. en- 
rol l-er, (mod.F. enrvlcr), f. en (see En- 1 ) + OF. 
rollCy roolle (mod. rSle) Roll.] 

I. To write upon a roll. 

1. trans. To write (a name), inscribe -the name 
of (a person) on a roll, list, or register ; to make 
a list of. Also f To enrol up. 

c X350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds 359 Euerych 
soutere . . shal . . J>e clerke a peny for to enrolly hys name. 
3523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 938, I, iwus, Endeuoure me 
Yowr name to se It be enrolde Writtin withgolde ; 1572 T. 
Cartwright in Whitgift A nsw. Cartwright 91 Their Names 
written and enrouled vp. 1691 T. Hale Ace. Nezu Invent. 
p. xc, Our Sea-men and their numbers were carefully en- 
roll’d. a 3763 Shenstone Elegies xm. 19 Myriads, in time’s 
perennial list inroll’d. 1777 Watson Philip III {1839) 93 
The soldiers, .were emulous to have their names enrolled for 
that dangerous service. 1846 M r CuLLocn Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 595 Many also of the menial servants., are enrolled 
in the official returns in other classes. 

2. To place upon a list; to incorporate as a 
registered or acknowledged member (in a society, 
corporate body, etc.). Also_^fi 

1633 Shaks. Hen. VIII , 1. ii. 119 This man - ■ enrold 
'mongst wonders, a 1677 Barrow Sernt. Wks. 1830 1. 351 To 
be deemed considerable in this faculty, and enrolled among 
the wittes. 3770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879M. 27/1 When 
more were enroled in their body, [they were called] Conscript 
Fathers. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 233, I now determined 
. .to enrol myself in the fraternity of authorship. 3877 ^ lRS - 
Oliphant Makers Flor. ii. (1877) 33 They were permitted 
to enrol themselves in any guild or art. 
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3. esp. To place on the list of an army ; to en- 
list, incorporate in the ranks of an army ; to levy 
(an army). Also refi. to enlist, take service. 

3576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 77 If he. .had not . . enrolled, 
and mustered an armie of tried souldlours. 3633 Bible 
1 Macc.x. 56 There be enrolled amongst the kings forces 
about thirtie thousand men of the lewes. 3653 Hobbes 
Lezdath. li. xxi. 112 He that inrowleth himselfe a Souldier. 
1716-8 Lady M. \y. Montague Lett. I. xxxi. 109 In Asia 
any man that is rich is forced to enrol himself a janisary. 
1798 Malthus Popul. (1878) 173 Those who are .. tempted 
to enrol themselves as soldiers. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1. 1. ii. 77 They were enrolled as guards to the Caliph. 

To write (nn agreement, deed, obligation, 
etc.) upon a roll or parchment ; to engross, give 
legal form to. Obs. 

Most of the instances may possibly belong to sense 5. 

c 1430 Lydc. Story Thebes 1141 Thaccord enrolled in 
the toune. 1458 Lease in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) 
I. xxii. 322, My dede enrolled and subscribed with myne 
owne hande. 3531-3 Act 23 Hen. VI 11 , c. 6 § 5 The saide 
person so to be assigned . . to write make and enroll suche 
obligacions. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 38 Which I hope 
well is not enrolled there. 36*8 Coke On Litt. 309 b, By 
Deed indented and inrolled according to the Statute. 

5. To enter among the rolls, i.e. upon the records 
of a court of justice. 

. M95 Act 11 Hen, VII, c. 38 Pream., Indentures.. inrolled 
in your Courte of the Chauncery of recorde. 1592 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. xv. 278^ Euerie Maister shall enrolle the 
Indentures of bis aprentice in the comon chartres office. 
x66o Mrq. Worc. in DircksZ^xiv. (1865! 229 Having this 
Commission inrolled or assented unto by his Council. 1818 
Cruise 'Digest IV. 230 Where the deed was directed to be 
enrolled in a particular court, it must be enrolled in that 
court. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 263 By which 
time, .the really important petitions, .were enrolled. 

0. To record, lit. and fig . ; also, to record with 
honour, celebrate. 

353° Palscr. 357/3, I enrolle, I fyxe a thynge in my 
mynde. 3597 Daniel Civ. Wares m. xxi, Be it enrold . . 
how fimy thy courage stood. 3633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Praise \ ii, Small it is, in this poore sort To enroll thee. 
1643 Milton Ch. Govt 11. iii. (1851) 157 It had bin long 
agoe enroul’d to be nothing ejs but a pure tyrannical forger)’. 
3737 Pope Hor. Epist. 11. i. 373. Dubb’d historians by ex- 

f iress command To enrol your triumphs o’er the seas and 
and. 3742 Young A Tt. Th. vui. 48 He.. in heav’n’s register 
inrolls, The rise, and progress, of each option there. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xliii, So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls The total world. 

II. To form into a roll. 

7. a. To form into rolls or coils, b. To wrap 
up or enfold in or with ; also transf. and fig. 

3530 Palsgr. 537/1, 1 enrolle, I rolle up a writyng. or any 
other thing round*. 1586 Marlowe xst Pt. Tamburl. 11. 
iii. Bullets. .Enroll’d in flames and fiery smouldering mists. 
3593 Spenser VirgHs Gnat 257 [A snake] Now more and 
more hauing himselfe enrolde. ^ 1596 — F. Q. iv. iii. 41 Great 
heapes of them, like sheepe in narrow fold For hast did 
over-runne, in dust cnrould. ^1630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. 5/2 Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain 
enrol’d. 3659 C. Noble Moderate A nsw. Immod. Queries 
2 Wherein tneir own welfares and concerns were inrolled 
and bound up. 1694 Addison Ovid's Met. Wks. 1726 1. 196 
Now in a maze of rings he lies enrowl’d. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. 11. 158 The folding reefs in plaits inroll’d they lay. 
1836 G. S. Faber A nszv. Hnsenbeth 17 Folds in which the 
small limbs of the Refutation itself have been, .enrolled. 
Hence Enrolled ppl. a. (sense 2). 

3840 G. S. Fader Regeneration 234 Her acknowledged, 
and enrolled, and accredited members. 3853 Stocqueler 
Mil. Encvcl., Enrolled Pensioners, the out-pensioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, who are formed into companies for 
garrison and colonial duty. Mod. The society has a thousand 
enrolled members. 

Enro'ller. [f. Enroll v. + -er.] One who 
enrols or registers. 

3631 May tr. Barclay's' Mirr. Mindcs 11. 30 Enrollers of 
the ancient vertue. 1755 in Johnson. 1828 in Webster. 

Enrolling (emtfu-liq), vbl. sb. [f: Enrol v. + 
-ing *.] The action of the verb Enrol. 

1467 Mann. Househ . Exp. (1841) 402 Item, for inroll* 

ynge of the forseid wrytt uppon the patent of lyvelode, 
ijx. iiij d. 1732 Arquthnot John Bull 15 Fees for enrollings, ■ 
exemplifications, bails, vouchers, returns, caveats, etc. 

attrib. 3840 Dickens Barn. Budge xxxvi, How do our 
numbers stand since last enrolling-mght ? 

Enrolment (enrolment), [f. Enrol v. + 
-MENT.] The action of enrolling. 

1. The action of enrolling soldiers, citizens, etc. ; 
the process of being enrolled. 

355* Huloet, Enrolemente or engrosement, conscrlptio , 
Perscriptio. 1583 Savile Tacitus' Hist. Annot. (1591) 51 
The number of souldiers in a Legion ..at the first enrol- 
ment. 1639 Sclater Exp. x These. (1630)442 Enrolment in 
the number of the predestinate. 3640-4 Pari. Orders in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. hi. (1602) I. 744 Their first Inrollment 
of any such Horse and Horse-men. 3810 \Vi llingtonJh 
Gurw. Disk. V. 480 The enrolment, organization and equip- 
ment of this large force. 1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iv. 
(ed.2) 83 Many may need that education who are not of 
that religious enrolment. 1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 15 Sched. iii. 
Precept. § 8 Premises . . which would qualify him for enrol- 
ment as a burgess. 

2. The action of recording in official archives ; 
esp . the registering a deed, judgement, recognizance, 
acknowledgement, etc. in a court of record. 

3535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27 Which regester of enrolle. 
mentes, shall remaine and be safelie kepte in the said courte. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Com. Law 55 This needeth no 
inrollment as a bafgaine and sale doth. • 1643 Tenues d- hr , 


ENSAIM. 

Ley 190 Inrolment is the registring, recording, or entring 
of any act or deed in the Chancery or clse-where. 1818 
Cruise Digest IV. 131 All conveyances or incumbrances . . 
prior to the enrolment, are . . void. 3875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xviii. 262 To view the enrolment and engrossing 
of the acts of parliament. 

b. concr. The entry or official record of a deed, 
etc. ; a record in general. 

3603 Eng. Mourn. Garment in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
506 In no inrollment such a king is found. 1607-13 Davies 
Hist. Tracts Irel. (J.),The king., delivered the enrolments, 
with his own hands, to the bishop of Salisbury. 36. . Dry- 
den's Patent in Prose Wks. I, App. (R.), These presents, or 
the inrolment thereof, shall be. .a sufficient warrant. 

3. Honourable celebration. 

3602 Metamorphosis Tabacco (Collier) viH, [It] merits en- 
roulement with Maeonian quill. 

Enrood, var. of Inroad v. Obs. 

Enroot (enr«*t), v. Only in pa. pple. Also 
5 enrot, 9 inroot. [f. En- 1 + Root.] trans. 

1. To fix by the root. 

3490 Caxton Eneydos (1889) 17 Smalle busshes or lytyll 
trees, by humydite and^ hete, depely enroted in the erthe. 
3590 Spenser F. Q. hl iii. 22 And eke enrooted deepe must 
be that Tree, Whose big embodied braunches shall not lire 
Till they to-hevens hight forth stretched bee. 3836-9 Todd 
Cy cl. Anat. II. ^53/1 In old persons close to the entrance 
[of the ear] hairs, .are enrooted. 

b .fig. To implant deeply in the mind ; to fix 
firmly in custom or habit. 

3596 Spenser Hytmt Heav . Love 24 The guilt of that in- 
fected cryme Which was enrooted in all fleshly slyme. 1 683 
Jas. II Let. Feversham in jtfhColl. Papers Pres. Juncture 
Affairs 28 Your former Principles are so enrooted in you. 
3805 Ann. Rev. III. 255 It has not the courage of the 
antient parliaments, because it is less inrooted. 

2. To entangle root with root. 

3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, jv. i. 207 His foes are so en-rooted 
with his friends. That plucking to vnfixe an Enemie, Hee 
doth vnfasten so, and shake a friend. 

Enrough (enrzrf\ v. Also 7 inrough, [f. 
En - 1 + Rough «.] irons . or refi. To make (the 
sea) rough. Also fig. 

3601 Donne Poems (1650) 295 In vaine this sea shall, .en- 
rough It sclfe. 1635 Valentine Foure Sea-Serm. 39 Our 
life inroughed with some tempests. 3840 Browning ' Sor - 
dello 257 lie snuffs The aroused hurrican, ere it enroughs 
The sea. 

t Enrotrnd, v. Obs. [f. En - 1 + Round sbi] 

1. trans. To surround, encircle. 

c 3420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 500 And other while an hen 
wol nave the pippe, A white pellet that wol the tonge en- 
rounde. 3580 Sidney etc. Ps. xlvi. Kings with siege her 
walls enround. 3599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. Prol. 36 How dread 
an Army hath enrounded him. x6oo Tourneur Transf. Met. 
Ixii, And spies the multitude that him enround. 

2. To ‘ compass,’ try to bring about, Obs. rare-'. 

3606 Earl Northampton in True <5- Perfect Relation 

Bbb j a, A crafty pate, enrounding violently the rumeofour 
Soueraigne. 

|| En route (anrwt). [Fr.] On the way, in the 
course of the journey : see Route. 

Enruby, Enruin : see En- prefA 2. 

.Enrut : see En- prefA 1 b. 

|| Ens (enz), sb. PI. entia (e*njia). [LateL. ins ; a 
neuter pr. pple. formed from L. esse to be, on the 
supposed analogy of thecompds. absens,poteiis 1 etc.] 
1. Philos, a. Something which has existence; 
a ‘being \ entity, as opposed to an attribute, 
quality, etc. 

1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cni. 39 Eter- 
nity is properly the duration of an uncreated Ens. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet . 71 An ens is such naturally, that it’ 
should act or suffer something. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Mankind 323 Men have needlessly multiplied Entia. 1678 
Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 113 For it’s necessary that every 
ens or being be derived from the first Being. 

b. An entity regarded apart from any predicate 
but that of mere existence. Also, the predicable 
c ens ’ regarded as an abstract notion. 

3581 Sidney Apol. Poet. (Arh.'s 55 The quiddity of Ens. 
[1628 Milton Vacation Exerc.,’Ei\s is represented as father 
of the Predicaments.] 3791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard.x.+t Ens 
without weight, and substance without shade. 3870 Bowen 
Logic iv. 90, I cannot see why ens is not thinkable. 

+ 2. Essenck. Obs. 

3649 J. E. tr. Behmen's Ep. 9 The dark fiery soule con- 
ceiveth the Ens and Essence of the Divine light inherselfe. 
3730 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 288 It is the very Ens, or Being 
most pure of Flame. 

j* b. Alch . (See quots.) Obs. 

3662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 109. 178 Weigh its weight 
of fresh Ens well ground together. 1683 Salmon Dor on 
Med. r. 327 Reduce the Mercury of the Vulgar into us first 
liquid Ens. 2735 Kersey, EnsPrimunt, the most effica- 
cious Part of any natural M5xt Body. Ens Venerts, sub- 
limation of equal Parts of the calcin’d Powder or Cyprus 
Vitriol, and of Sal Armoniack. 1722-1800 in Bailey*; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Ens, var. of Enes cuiv. Obs. once. 

+ Ensa’cre, Obs. [f. En - 1 + Sacre.] irons. 
To consecrate to an ecclesiastical office- 
1491 Caxton I 'Has Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 1. clin. 1582/2, 

I was promoted to the dignytee of Archebysshopp ensacred 
& receyued in the holy chyrche of Alexandrye. 

Ensad, Ensafe, -er, Ensaffron : see En- 
prefA 2 and I b. 

Ensaigne, obs. variant of Ensign. 

Ensaim, var. of Enseam z ^. 1 Obs. 
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Ensarned, ppl. a. [ad. OF. tnscignic , en- 
sagnie, 'marked,' blazoned, instructed, skilled, 
adept.] Skilled, trained, learned. 

. 1484 Caxton Curtail (iSSS) 10 And all e way emong us 
courtyours cnsayncd [printed enfayned] we folowe more 
the names of thofifyces than the droytes and ryghtes. 

’Ensamt: seeEN- pref I 2. . 

tEnsaTve, v. Obs. rare [f. En- 1 + Salve 
sb. or v .] tram. To put salve upon ; to anoint. 

C 1485 Dtgby. Myst. (18S2) iv. 916, I haue bought here 
oyntmcntes..To ensalue his body. 

tEnsa*mpiaVensau*mplal, a - Obs. rare. 

[f. Ensample + -a l: it is uncertain which of the 
two forms was written by Pecock.] Only in phrase 
historial eitsampial (ensauviplai ) : of the nature 
of a historical example. _ ■ ' 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 293 Or it is historial ensampial of 
the now bifore seid Moral Conversacioun. Ibid. in. vi. 309 
No parti.. being historial ensaumplal, lettith the seid en- 
dewing. 

Ensample (enscrmp’l), sb. arch. Forms*. 4 
ensamp-, ensaumpel, -ul(le, -il(l)e, (ins am - 
pil, -saumpill, 5 emsampelle), 4-5 ensaumple, 
-nple, ensawmp(i)l(e, -yl, 3- ensample. [Al- 
tered form of Asaumple, a. OF. essample : see 
Example sb. (An AF. ensample occurs in some 
editions of Britton, but Nichols reads essaum - 
plane.)'] « Example in various senses. 

The mod. archaistic use fe almost wholly due to reminis, 
cence of the passages in which the word occurs in the New 
Testament. In four of these passages it is used in sense 2, 
and is retained unaltered in the R. V. ; in the remaining 
two it has the sense 3, and has in the R. V. been replaced 
by example. v . 

1. An illustrative instance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1059s (GStt.), Be his ensampU may men 
sy, Godd wald scho grew and clamb on hij. 1393 Gower 
Conf.„ III. 138 MVherof ensample if thou wilt seche, Take 
hetfe. 14.. Pol. Pel. L. Poems 98 A gode Ensampille y 
wille telle. 1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 174 An emsampelle 
of deseytte. 1485 Caxton Pref. Malory s Arthur, Also 
certeyn bookes ofensaumplesand doctrync. 2548 W. Patit:n 
Exp., Scot, in Arb. Garner I II. 80 That if, for ensample like 
to this, I should rehearse to you out of the Old Testament, 
how the seven plentiful years, etc. 1597 Morley Introd. 
Mus. 20 Here is an ensample, peruse it. a 1850 Rossetti 
tr. Dante's VitaNucrva 1. (1874)81 By which ensamples this 
thing shall be made manifest. 

t b. quasi-twfo. — 1 for example T . Obs . 

C1391 Chaucer Astrol. 11, § 45 Ensampulle as thus: the 
gere of ovre lord 3400, etc. . 

2 . A precedent which may be followed or imi- 
tated; a pattern or model of conduct. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 446 And, vor ensample of hem, oJ>ere i 
ensentede berto. a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxliv. 22 Bi myn 
ensaumpill all fleyss. .loue him wif?outen end. - c 1386 Chau- 
cer Prol. 520 To drawen folk to heuen . . By good ensample.' 
c 1440 York Myst. xxvii. 86 Here schall I sette 30U for to 
see pis’ 3onge childe for insatimpills. seere. C1489 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Aymon xii. 205 A worthy capytayn is the myrrour 
& cnsaunple to ihother for to dob well. 1531 Dial, on Laws 
Eng. t. xxvi. (1638) 42 It seemeth that ‘he doth against the 
ensample of God. 1556 C/tron. Gr. Friars (1852) 90 He .. 
askyd them mercy and foryefnes for his cvylle insampulle. 
i6iz Bible Phil. ill. 17 Marke them which walke so, as ye 
haue vs for an ensample. ' — 1 T/iess. 1.7. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T, l 85, I have Esay for an ensample. 1847 
Emerson Poems , To P/tea Wks. (Bohn) 1. 403, 1 make this 
maiden an ensample To Nature. ... . . 

b. Phrases : + In (+ to) ensample ; to give, set 
{an) ensample ; to take ensample (+ at, by, of). 

c 1250 Old Kent. Scnn. in O. £. Mis c. 27 J>er-of us yeft 
ensample fio prie kinges of hebenesse. c 1305 Edmund 
Con/. 49S in E. E. P. (1862) 84 pis holi man euere nam his 
ensample bi seint Thomas. Ibid. 522 Nym ensample of me. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 172S8. 375 (Cott.)^Ensaumple at him lie 
toke. <z 1340 Hampole .Psalter xxvii. 1 Crist, .settand him 
ensaumpile til rightwismen. ^ 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvn. 
324 What sorwes he suffrede in ensample ofous alle.' c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. m To giffe bis men ensaumple 
and will to feight. c X410 Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. xxvii. 
(1510) H ilj, He prayeth to ensaumple of us that we 
shulde oftsyth pray, c 1440 Lay Folks Mass-bk. (MS. C.), 
Grete ensaumple he settes hereto. 1483 Caxton G . de la 
Tour C iij b, I pray yow that ye take ensample here at me. 
1568 Grapton Chron. Edxv. Ill , III. 284 Ye shall geve by 
this an evill ensample. 1855 Rusey Truth Eng, Ch. 160 
The ensample which He gave us in His Holy Childhood^ 

+ c. In ensample : after the model {of ) ; in 
imitation of the- fact ( that ). Obs. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 21 In ensample that the rodiak 
in hevene is ymagened to ben a superfice contienyng a lati- 
tude of 13 degrees. <■1400 Destr. Troy 1610 In Ensample 
of this Cite [sc. Troy]. - Rome on a Riuer riaUy was set. 

3 . A deterrent instance of punishment, or of the 
evil consequences * of any course of conduct ; a 
practical warning. Const, to , of (the person to be 
warned), also .with possessive pronoun. Phrases, 
For, f in ensample. 

C1340 Cursor M. 47 (Trim) Ensaumpel herby to hem I 
sey, Oat rage in her riot nl .wey. 1375 Barbour Brtice i. 
119 Walys ensample micht have bene To 50W * had '5c It 
forow sene. 1480 Caxton Chron. Em>. cclvii. 336 They .. 
were sore punyiwhed in ensample of other. 15*3 Li>. Urn. 
Nf Rv Froitx. I. cccl. 561 They shulde neuer haue peace with 
Him. in cnvimple to all other townes. 1547 J. Haerkon 
ExKorf. Scottes 233 May not theruioe Grrkes ; .£ufTycc 
for your ensample? 1611 Birtr. 2 Peter ix. 6 Making them 
[Sodom and Gomorrha) an ensample vnlo tho^e that afier 
should line yngodly. '1658 Grs. P. Thomson Audi Alt. 1, 
alviiL 1E9 Now these things happened for cur ensampltv. 


• + Ensa'mple; v. Obs. [f. prec; sb.] 

• 1 . traits, a. To authorize, by example ; also, to 
set forth as an example. 

. C1380 Wyclif Strut. Sel. Wks. I. 30 Dedis ben Jioujtis 
jjat ben not ensaumplid and \vT0u3t by Jjis fadir. 1393 
• Gower Corf I. 1 Some matere Ensampled of the old wise, 
b. To give an example or instance of. 

C1380 Wycuf 3 *c/. Wks. III. 512 newe reulesweren 

[etc.] _. . [he] shulde have taught hem boj^e and ensaumpled, 
bo)>e in his lif and spekinge.^ • 1393 Gower Conf. II. 148 In 
what maner it is grevous, Right fain I wolde ensample here. 
C2449 Pecock Pepr. in. vi. 311 Crist ensamplid thilk greet 
pouerte. 1589 Spenser F. Q. Pref., Homere. .hath ensam- 
pled a good govemo'ur and a vertuous man. <r 1599 in 
Farr P. Eliz. (1845) 1. 16 He. . Ensampled it by this most 
righteous deede. 

2 . To give an example to ; to instruct by ex- 
ample. Also, to model (something, 'oneself) by, 
upon. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. HI. 360 For Cristis lyf was }>e 
beste, [?at shulde ensaumple alle oJ>ir. 1393 Gower Conf. 
III. 243 Wherof all other.. Ensampled hem upon the dede. 
r6s4 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. iv. 47 Of him that had the view 
of the Temple (for I cannot ensample you in all) take this 
small account- Ibid. ni. iv. 86 But if ever he had a true 
one (ra sword], it must be made and ensampled by that 
of Chinons of England. 

b. intr. To give an example {to), 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. v. 168 Forto ensaumple to othere 
men. Ibid. 314 For strengthe of her ensaumpling . . tho 
circumstauncis for which thei so ensampliden. 

Ensampler (enscrmpla-O. Forms : 4 en- 
samplaire, 4-5 ensaumpler. [ad. OFr. essam- 
plairc :~Lt. exeinpldriuin, f. exempt tt in Example. 
Cf. Exemplar sb.] 

a. A copy, pattern, b. A ‘ copy * of a book. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 111. ix. 87 pou drawest alle Jjinges 
of ]>i souereyne ensampler. 1388 Wyclif Joshua Prol., 
Men of my language, the whiche oure ensaumpleris delften. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. rii. xix. 412 Thei ou3ten be ensaumple’rs 
of moral vertues. 

t Ensa'inpling, vbl.sb. Obs. [f. Ensample v. 
4 -TNG l.] . The action of the vb. Ensample. 
c X449 Pecock R epr. hi. vi. 309 If eny ensaumpling schulde 
lette the seid endewing, it schulde be the ensaumpling of 
Crist. 1598 Florio, Rasempiatura , an ensampling. ’ 

Ensand, Ensandal : see En- pref 1 1 b. 
Ensanguine' (ensos-qgAvin), v.\ [f. En- 1 +.L. 
sanguin-cm blood. Cf. It. insanguinareb] traits. 
To stain -with blood. 

1667 [see next], 1797 Monthly Eev. XXIII. 509 In tyran- 
nizing over, desolating, ensanguining, and dishonouring 
France. 1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cv. 29 The beloved 
Nile and other streams were all equally tainted and en- 
sanguined: ' 

Ensanguined (ensx-rjgwind),///. a. [f. Ex- 

SANOOINE V. + -E0 k] 

1 . Blood-stained, bloody. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 654 -Now scatterd lies With Car- 
casses and Arms th’ ensanguind Field. 1726 Thomson 
Winter 828 He lays them Tthe deer] quivering on the en- 
sanguined snows. . 1803 Ann. Reg. 706 The ferocity of 
an ensanguined rabble. 1816 Byron Parisina xvii. The 
dust, which each deep vein Slaked with its ensanguined 
rain. 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xxix. 216 His eye 
was caught by the ensanguined object upon the rock. : 

b -'fig- ; • ; 

1806 Naval Mag. XV. 243 The ensanguined fury with 
which it was fought. 2829 K.'Di'gby Broadst. Hon. I. 
Gode/ridus 128 The most ensanguined pages of profane 
history. x885 Pall Malt G. 18 June 10/2 The turbulent 
and ensanguined history of Ireland. 

2 . trahsf Dyed or stained blood-colour; crimson. 

1784 Cowper Task iv. 217 Ensanguin’d hearts, clubs 

typical of strife. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Drury's 
Dirge ix, Jealousy's ensanguin’d chalice. Mantling pours 
the orient wave. <x 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg., Metem- 
psychosis 132 Liquid of the same ensanguined hue. .. . : 

Ensate (e-nsejt), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. cttsalus , 
f. L. ensis sword : see .-ate.] Sword-shaped. 

1830 Lind ley Aat. Syst. Bot. 277 The ensate or grassy 
ones [leaves] of Asphodelea;. 

Ensaumpel, -ulfle, etc., var. of Ensample. - 
fEnsay*, 7/. Obs. rare~'. [prob. ad. Sp. en- 
sayar; cf.'OF . ensayer.] = Assay v. 4- 
X740 tr. Barbas' Metals, Mines , ff.Min. 303 The people 
. .brought me some' of the Oar to ensay it: 

Ensayme, var. of EnseAm va Obs. 
f EnScaTe, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [? f. En- pref : x + 
Scale (in music).] tram. ? To attune. 

3638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. v. x 15 When the flood Of devine 
fury, might enscalc our Ears T* astonishment. 
Enscance, obs. var. Ensconce. _ , 
Enscarf: see Ex- f ref* 1 b. 
t Ensche’diile, v. Obs. rare—*, [f. En- j + 
Schedule jA]‘‘ traits. To insert in a schedule; 
to write down on a list ; to schedule. 

1599 Smaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 73 Whose Tenures and par- 
ticular effects You haue enschedul’d briefely in your hands. 

Enscheryehing : see Encherish. 
t Ensclaumdre, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [Corrupt var. 
of Erclandre.] tram'. To bring scandal upon/ 

' 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 Eny riot our, oher contckour, 
oScr such by whom fraternitc myght be ensclaundrnl. 

Ensconce (enskp-ns), v. l r orms: 6 cnjjcanco, 
7 onsconse, 6-7 inskonce, -ho, 6-8 Insoonco, 
-so, 6- ensconce, [f. En- 1 + Sconce sb., small for- 


tification, earthwork, prob. hd. OF. tscomc hiding- 
place,' place of shelter, whence . esconser to hide, 
shelter,, which may be the 'source of some of the 
uses of this verb'. Cf. Sconce v. - 
The form enscance in Barret suggests derivation from Du. 
sk'ans a Sconce.] • .• 

+ 1 . traits. To furnish with 1 sconces * or earth- 
works; to fortify. Also absol. Obs. 

' 3390 Sir J. SMVTHE-Dur. Weapons 12 b, A vaine opinion of 
insconsing of Sconces in the drie grounds of England, ifiix 
Florio, Bastiemare, to ensconce, to blocke. 1752 Carte 
Hist. Eng. III. 674 To insconce the bridges, to stop the 
fords. 1867 Smyth Saildds Wcrd-bk., Ensconce, to in- 
trench ; to protect by a slight fortification. 

1 absol. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres it. i. 16 He \k to 
enscance and fortifie as commodity and the place wifi 
permit. ‘ . : 

+ 2 . To shelter within or behind a fortification ; 
also trait sf. and fg. Obs . . ' • : '• 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. iz. ii. 38, I must get a sconce for 
my head, and Insconce it to. 1393 — Lucr. 3515 He enter- 
tain’d a show, so seeming lust. And therein so ensconc’t his 
secret euill, that, etc. a 1628 Denison Heav. Bang. (1631)80 
The Israelites were insconsed .with strong bulwarkes. 1663 
Butler Htid. 1. xii. 3349 A- Fort of Error, to ensconce Ab- 
surdity and Ignorance. 1686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. 
Convers. 21 Tis my Complacency that Vest to have, T* 
insconye my Person from Frigidity.' <1x734 North Exam. 
ni. viii. t 79 (1740) 644 His Person .. is insconsed. 
rtf- Also fg. Obs. 

' 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapotis 13 Wet grounds where 
they may ensconce themselves with small cost within little 
Hands: 1624 Capt." Smith Virginia 1. 6 Inskonsing my 
selfe euery two dayes, where I would leaue Garrisons for 
my retreat. 1678 Buti.er Hud. in. i. 1115 He . . Insconc’d 
himself as formidable As could be underneath a Table. 
fig. c 1600 Shaks. ^hw. xlix, Against that time do I in- 
sconce me here Within the knowledge of mine owne desart. 
1627 Speed England, etc., Wales xiv. §3 The Country hath 
not naturall prouision to ensconce her selfe against the 
extremitie of winds and weather. 

. f c. intr. for refl. . . 

1600 Capt. Smith in Hakluyt Voy. III. 257, 1 would haue 
holden this course of insconsing euery two dayes march. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. xii. 416 The Fort where he ensconc'd. 
1721 D’Urff.y New Operas 250 E'er I could Ensconce, 
comes up this Devil agen. 

3 . irans.. To establish in : a place or position for 
the purpose a. of concealment ; b. of security, 
comfort, 1 snugness , , etc. ’ Chiefly refl. 

a. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. hi. iii. 97, I will ensconce mec 
behinde the Arras. 1826 Scott Woodst. viii, He must dis. 
cover where this Stewart hath ensconced himself.- 1841 
Catun N: Anier. Ltd. (3844) I. xxi. 155, I have been 
closely ensconced iri an earth-covered wig-wam. 1849 Miss 
Mulock y. Halifax IgA. 17) 329, [I] ensconced myself be- 
hind the sheltering bank blinds. 1877 Clery Min. Tact. 
xii. 147 Bodies of French skirmishers ensconced themselves 
;n the undulations of the ground. 

' b. x8zo W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 126 The parson, who 
was deeply ensconced in a high-backed oaken chair. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, Ensconcing themselves, in the 
warm chimney-corner. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art. I. 121 
A vine, emblematical of the chUrch.. the four doctors of the 
Latin church ensconced among its branches. 186* Lytton 
Str. Stor y II. 73 His guest had ensconced himself in 
Forman’s old stui[y.. . ; 

Hence Ensccrncing vbl. sb. ' J 

1590 Sir J/ Smyth Disc. Weapons 13 Their cnscondngs in 
the drie grounds upon the Havens of England, arc to small 
purpose, a 1632 Brome Mad Couple ii. 1. Wks. 1873 I. 31, 

1 need no more insconsing now in Kam-allcy. 

, Enscore, Enscreen, Enscroll : see En- 
preff 3/ 1 2. 

Ensculpture : sec iNscuLrTORE. 

Enseal (ensrl), v. arch. Forms: 4-5 en- 
sele, (5 enceyl), 6-7 enseal (I )e, 5- enseal. Also 
5-7 inseal. [a. OFr. enscel-er, encoder, cnsoaler, 
f. en- (see En- 1 ) + seel (mod. sceati ) Seal.] ' 

1 . traits. -To affix a seal to (a document) J to 
attest or confirm by scaling. 

£-1330 R. Bkunne ChrvnA iBto) 258 Bofie to hold couenanz 
with scrite enselid J>c dede. 1377 Langl. P. Pl.il. n. 112 
In J>e.date of !>e deuel Jus dede I assele [t/.r. enselc]. 1443 
Test. Ebor. (1855) II; 134 A speciall wille enceylyd with the 
scale of myn armes. ' 1466 in Pasfott Lett. No. 5S4. II. 284 
Divers old deeds, some without date - , insealed under auten- 
ticke seales. 1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 107 b, The heire 
of the disseysour that enscaleth the deede. , <1 1709 Atkyns 
Pari. ^ Pol. 7><ic/x(i734) 175 The Statutes, .require Inden- 
tures ensealed by the Electors to be tack'd to the Writ. 

fig. a 1500 Chaucefs Drente 1016 For even* tiling he sam 
tnere. Seemed as it insealed were. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's 
Anno. Osor. 444 That one onely Sacrifice^ which Christ .. 
did enseale, and Ratify with his owne precious body. 

b. To put a seal or stamp upon (a measure or 
weight) in token ofits being up, to the standard. 

146710 Eng. Gilds ( 1870)383 Thiif it be made after the 
wyght ensealed necordynge to the kynges standard. <*1610 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. IL 15 That every Vintner have their 
pots and their measures sized and insealed after the standard 
of the University. . 

2 . To close with a seal, seal up. 

<1x340 Ham pole Psalter Prol., ]>ia boke is cald garthen 
closed wel cnselcd. 1465 Pasfott Lett. No. 5 o?. IL sty A 
box enselyd with owyn seall. 1613 Sir IL Finch Law 
(1636I 22 A boxe insealed with charter?. 1714 Scroog^ 
Ceurts-leet (ed. 3' no A Box ensealed ssith wriiingi. 7800 
Burton Arab. Nts. (abridged) I. 7S A well-shut hau<e V jth 
kejdesx locks and doors ensealed. 

fg. c 1374 Chaucer Trrylus v. 1 51 But this ctiselerl Jtvr. 
ensealed] til an oilier day. . ■ 
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ENSHEATHE, 


ENSEAEINQ-.r 

Ensea'ling, vbl.sk , [f. Enseal v. + -ing ' .] 
The action of the verb ENSEAL. lit. and_/2£-. ■ 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. Vll / , c. 6 § 8 At the tyme of ensealynge 
of tne'proces for execucion. 1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on 
Apoc. (1573} 100 He himselfe geeveth them faith' anil his 
spirite, which is the insealyng of their mynds. 1755 M agens 
Insurances II. 386 At the Ensealing and Delivery hereof, 

* t Ensea-ling*, ppl. a. Obs. £f. Enseal v. + 
-ing 2 .] That enseals or confirms. • 

1563 Man Musculus’ Commotipl. 278 b, They [Sacraments] 
doe-confirme us, not as the very ensealing spirite himselfe 
doth, but as ensealing signes. 

+ Ensea*lment. Obs. [f. Enseal v. + -ment.} 
The action of ensealing; that which enseals or 
confirms; a confirmation. 

♦ X581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 92' Our Baptime is a certaine 
. .ensealement and Sacrament of our attonement with God. 

+ Ensea*m, ' sh Obs. * In 5 ensayme. [?f. 
next vb.] That which is enseamed or cleansed 
, away; superfluous fat ; scourings. . ‘ 

148 6Bk.St. Albans B j a, Ensayme ofanhawke is thegrece. 

’t'Ensea’m, sa 1 Obs. Forms: 5 enceym, 5-7 
ensayme, -seame, (7 ensaim, -sayn), 6- en- 
seam; also 7-8 inseame. [ad. OF . *ensciime-r 
(cf. ensemer in Cotgr.), altered form of cssaiincr 
(mod. esseimer, essitner), f. es- t L. ex- 4- OF, 
(Jsdini), sain grease (mod. sain-doux lard):— med. 

L. sagTmen stuffing. .Cf. Seam sb. grease, lard.] 

1 . (rails. To cleanse (a hawk, later also ahorse) 

of superfluous fat. • * ‘ 

cx 450 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. I. ’308 Withdrawe his 
mete in the mewe sevennyghe ancl'wasch it eche tyme, and 
sumtyme with vinegre. til he be enceymyd.- 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans Bj a. It is tyme for to fede hir with wash mete and 
to begynne to ensayme hire, a 1528 Skelton iVare Hawke 
78 She was not clene ensaymed. 1575 Turberv. Falconrie 
in Edin. Rev.{ 1872) OcL 356 How you shall enseame a 
hawke, or give her castings and scourings, , 1598 Florio, 
Alenare, to enseame a horse. 1611 Cotgr., Ensemer , to 
inseam; unfatten. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 55 
Till you have enseamed him [your hunting horse], haraned 
his flesh, taken away his inward grease. 1639 T. de Grey 
Compl. Horsem. 340 If you bee in the way of ensayning 
your horse. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 69 Twenty days 
before we enseam a falcon. 

U b. (See quot. : perh. only a misapprehension.) j 
1611 Cotgr., Ajfener, to feed or inseame with hay; to 
stall-feed. 1 * 

2 . intr. for rejl. of the hawk: To become clear 

of superfluous fat, etc. ’ % , 

’ 1486 Bk. St. A /bans B iij a! As she ensaymeth hir fete will 
wax yolow and smothe. 1615 Latham’ Falconry (1633) 62 
Reasonable time . . that she may inseame inwardly, and 
outwardly together. - ' 

Hence Ense aiming vbl. sb. 

C1575 Perfect Bk. Spcirhnivkcs (1886) 15 Ensayming is to 
take her gresynes and fotil'nes awaye; 1615 Latham Fal- 
conry (1633) 45 No one of the other sort of hawks js in a 
quarter of that danger in their inseaming that she is jn. 

f Ensea'm, v.- Obs. [ad. Fr. cnscimer (now 
ensimer ) ; OFr. ensaimer , f. en- (see En- 1 )* 
OF. * saint , sain : see Enseam v0] traits. To 
load with grease. Hence Enseamed ppl: a. Jig. 

The Fr. word is now used only in sense ‘to grease (dotin', 
whence perh. the fig. use in Shaks. . t 
' 1562 Leigh Armoric (.1597) 57 Hee is not enseamed with 
much fatnesse, but is all of muscles aiid senues. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. nr. iv. 92 In the ranke sweat of an enseamed bed. 

Enseam (ensF'm), Also 7-8 inseam. [f. 
En- 1 + Seam sb. and v.] 

' f 1 . • traits. To sew or stitch lip in. Obs. 

1605 Camden Retm (1636) 35 A jewel . . which one stale 
away and enseamed it in his thigh. Ibid. (1657) 66 Jupiter 
halted when Bacchus was enseamed in his thigh. 

2 . To mark as with a seam. Cf. Seam w,. 

161X Beaum. & Fl. 4 Plays in One , Triumph of Death vi, 
Take him dead-drunk now, without repentance, His lechery 
inseam'd upon him. 1725 Pope Odyss.^ix. 544 Deep o'er 
his knee ins earn'd, remain’d the scar. . 1856 T. Ajrd Poet. 
Wks. 79 Gray men enseamed with many a scar. 4 
+ EttSea‘m. vA Obs. rare. [Of obscure etymo- 
logy : cf. ME. in same , inseme together ; also ON. 
sernja to put together.] traits. ? To bring together, 
•a. To include or contain together., b. To intro- 
duce to company. j, 

. 1596 Spenser^. Q. iv. xL - 35_And bounteous. Trent, that 
in him selfe enseames Both thirty softs of fish, and ’thirty 
sundry streames. 1607 Chapman D’ A mbois Plays 

1873 II. 16 Beaupres, come He enseame thee : Ladies .. I 
haue heere a friend that. I would gladlie enter in your 
Graces. • . - - * - * 

t Ensea’r, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 - -+- scar. Sere a.] 
traits. To dry up. ^ ■ 

. 1607 Shaks. Timoniv.in. 187 Enseare thy Fertile and Con- 
ceptious wombe. * ’ 

• t EnseaTCb, sb. Obs. [ad. OF. encerche; f. 
encerchier : see next vb.] The action of the vb. 
Ensearch ; search. . ' _ 

a 1509 Instr. Hen. VI I to Ambass. in Brit. Mug'. II. 403 
The kings.. servants, .shall make inquisician, and enserche. 
1529 More Heresyes 11. Wks. 191/2 The churche by dily- 
gent enserche, fyndeth the life of a man holy. 153° Palsgr. 
Introd. 3 After enquery and ensertche made for them, dyvers 
came unto my handes. 1605 V e rstegAnZ^./ niell. i. (1628) 
11 Such insearch and enquirie as he most diligently made. 

Ense&rch (ens 5 utj),z>. Obs. exc. arch. Forms: 
4-5 encerche, '4-6 J enserch(e; -searclie, (6 


ensertche), '6- ensearch. Also 6 inserch(e, 
-search(e: [ME. encerche{it , enserchc(n{ ad. OF. 
encerchier, Jnscrchicr, f. en (see Ex- !) + cerchier 
(Fr. chercner) to Search.] . 

1 . traits. To look carefully through (a country, 

place, book or document) ; to examine, pry' into, 
scrutinize, search. Also Jig. ; . 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxu 37. Thou . . hast enserchid alle my 
necessarj’es of hows. C1400 Maundev. xxxi. (1839) 314 For 
to encerche tho Contrees. c 1449 Pccocic Repr. 1. xiii. 71 
It is no nede me forto. .ehcerche the'writingis of Doctouns. 
iS3 x Elyot Gov. il? ix. (1883) II. ito He folowing with his 
swerde redy drawen wolde therwith enserche the bedde, 
cofers, and all other places of his chambre. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. M. (1596) 965/2 Studiously to ensearch and peruse the 
places of holy Scripture. 1577 Stanyhorst Descr. I rel. in 
Holinshcd VI. Ep. Ded., If it shall stand with your honor 
his pleasure.. at vacant houres to insearch it, you shall find 
therein ’etc.- 1855 Singleton-EzV^// I. 124 But to ensearch 
the cursed cold [soil] is hard. 

■fg. # c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 117 Graunte hat we may 
ouresilf to enserche & se. 1537 B/sl. Chr. Man M \’j b, But 
if he diligently enserche his own harte, 1549 Chaloner 
tr. Erasm. Morix Enc. F iij b, An ungodly cunositee to en- 
searche the secrets of Nature. 1566 Drake l Vail. Hierim. 
K vj b. Let us insearche and trye our selves, and tume to 
God againe. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xvii. 29 If we 
giue repulses, we are presently . . insearched for the cause. 

2 . Tp seek for (a person or thing) ; to inquire 
after. Also with out . . 

1382 Wyclif Zeplu i. 6 Whiche sou^teri . . not the Lord 
nether enserchlden hym. 1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II- =03 
Pease men shulde- enserche with besinesse. 1530 Palscr. 
Introd. 3", I dyd my effectual! devoire to ensertche out suche 
bokes. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 39 We must now seke 
out and enserch the veray true commyn wele. 

3 . To search into (facts, errors, etc.) ; to inquire 

into, investigate. Also with obj. sentence: To 
inquire. , r. 

c 1400 Prymcr in Eng. in Mask ell Mon. Rit. II. 130 That 
thou enquere my wkkidnesse and enserche my synne. 1530 
Tindale Ajisw. More iv. iii. Wks. III. 171 Then we will 
ensearch whether it may be a sacrament or no. 1541 Elyot 
Image Gou. 6r Than wolde he diligently ensearche,ofwhat 
perfection their woorkes were. 1577 StanyhurSt Descr. 
Irel. in Holinshcd VI, ^35 Cambrensis insearcheth diverse 
philosophical! reasons in finding out the cause. 1581 W. 
Stafford Exam. Compl. j. (1876) 30 Would ensearch the 
default, and then certifie the good man of the house thereof. 

4 . intr. To make search ; to inquire. 

.1382 Wyclif Dent. xix. 18 Whannemoost bisily enseerch- 
ynge thei fynden, etc. CX450 Bk. Curtasye 232 in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 306 Enserche no fyr hen falles to the. 1481 
Caxton Mvrr. in. x. 152 Tholomeus . . was he . . that 
most enserched of the sterres. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxxxv. 184 
Enserchynge thorugh his landes forsiiche a knyght. 1533-4 
Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § 6 To enserch or make any in- 
querie thereof. 1587 M. Grove, P clops $ Hipp. (1878) 15, 
I wil.that ye ensearch foorthwith, and it reueale to me. 

t Ensea'roher. Obs. Forms: 4 ensercliere, 
5-6 enserchour, 6 ensercher, insearchor. [f. 
EnsEakch v. + -ees : in ME. a. OF .entcrchere, -ear.'] 
One who searches, pries, or inquires into. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xiv. 22 Who thenketh out the weies 
of hym in his herte. .goende aftir it as enserchere. 0x440 
Gesta Rom. xvi. 55 (Add. MS.) The first of you is a stronge 
werriour, The second best counseiloure, and the thirde the 
sotelest enserchour. a 1535 More JVks. 3 A desirous en- 
serchour of the secretes of nature. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. 1. 9/1 Cambrensis.. was a curjous insearcher therof. 

t Ensea-rcbing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Ensearch 
v. + -ING 1 ,.] The action of the verb Ensearch; 
the action of looking for, or inquiring into. 

/ c 1430 tr. T. a Kivtp is’ I util* 1. iu, What auailib grete 
enserching of hidde_& derke hinges? 2531-2 Act 23 Hen. 
VIII , c. 8 § 1 The inserchinge, finding and wasshinge of 
the saide tinne. X605 Verstegan Dec. Intcll. i. (1628) 11 
Tacitus a man curious in the insearching, .for the originall 
of the Germans. 

Enseat: seeEN- prefA 1 a. 

+ Enseel (ensf'l), V. Obs.rare~ 1 . In 5 ensile, 
[f. En- 1 + Seel vi] trans. To stitch up the eye- 
lids of (a hawk). 

1486 Bk. St. Albans A. ij b, He most take with hym needell 
and threde to ensile the hawkes that ben takien. 1678- 
1706 in Phillips. 2721-80 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 
Enseem: see Ex- pref.i 3. 

. t £nse*er, sb.' Obs. Also 5 inseer. [f. En- 1 
+ Seer.] One who sees or looks into (anything). 
c 1400 Test. Love m. (1560) 293/1 This leude book, .by a 
good inseer maybe understande. 1535 Joye Apol. Tindale 
20 God . . is onely the enseer and sercher.of herte and mynde. 
Ensege, -segge, var. of Ensiege. 

Enseigne, -eyne, -eygne, obs! ff. Ensign. : 
Enseignment, var. of Ensignment. 

+ Ensei’se, V. Obs. rare — J . [ad. OF. enseisir , 
ensaisir, f. en- (see En- 1 ) + saisir to Seise.] trans. 
To put (a person) in possession. 

c 1420 Anturs of Artlt. xxiii. That segge schalle ensese 
him atte a session. 

Ensemble (ansahVl), adv. and sb. Also 5 in- 
samble. [a. Fr. ensemble late L. insimul, f. in 
in + si mu l at the same time.] 

’ - + A. adv. Together, at the same time. Obs. 

' \ c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Hottsch . . Ord. (1790) 457. And 
when, hit is boylet ensemble in the settynge doune; put 
therto a lytel vynegur. 1494 Fabyan vh. 482 The .ii. car- 
dynallys ensemble sped theim vnto Parys. Ibid. vir. 574Vpon 
the .vii. daye in lyke ivyse played jnsamble an Henauder, 


and .one Iohn Standysshe, esquyer^ a 1528 Skelton Sp. 
Parrot 4Z7For ffrantiknes and wylfulnesand braynles en- 
sembyll, The hebbis of a lj'on they ' make to treie and 
trembyll. * 

|J B. sb. ' (Only as Fr.) 

■ 1 . All the parts of anything taken together so 
that each part is considered only in relation to the 
whole ; the general effect (of a person’s appear- 
ance, a whole work of art, etc.). Also Tout en- 
semble (tHtansanb’l) [Fr. tout all] in same sense. 

1703 Tatf. Portrait-Roy. H. M. Picture Notes 22 There 
must be, what Painters call, .an agreement of. the Tout En- 
semble. 1750 Chest erf. Lett. (1792)111. 70 All these trifling 
things, .collectively form that pleasing yV nescais qu'oi, that 
ensemble which they are utter strangers to.' 1782 Pownall 
Antiq.Z 1 The. ensemble of the piece will be hid from- us 
and unintelligible. 1823 Byron Juan xiv. xl, The ‘ tout 
ensemble* of his movements wore a Grace. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Briery Cr. v. 108 One might almost call his 
ensemble slovenly to-day. 1855 H. SrENCER Princ. Psychol. 
(1872) II. vi. ix. 126 The proportions of its body and limbs 
in their ensemble and details, are nearly the same. 1879 
Beerbohm Patagoniaui. 37 A shaggy beard and moustache 
completed the toutensemble of his really striking face. 

2 . Mil. 

1853 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl., Ensemble , together ; the 
exact execution of the same movements, performed in the 
sam£ manner, and by the same motions. 

t Ense'mble, V. Obs. [a. OF. ensembU-r in 
same sense. Cf. Assemble.] -trans . To bring 
together, assemble ; also rejl. and intr. for rejl. 

a 1300 Leg. St. Gregory 982 pe cardinals al togider come, 
Ensembled bai were alle po. c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 5467 pay 
ensemblede panne to-gadre anon. 1401 Caxto $ Vitas Pair. \ 
( x -495) i r By very charite were they [the hermjfs] ehsembled, 
alied and unyed. 1533 More Apol. xlvii. Wks. 920/2 
Openly by day they ensembled themselfe together to the 
noumber of an hundred. 

t Ense'mbly. Obs. rare “ *. In 5 ensemble, 
[a. OF. ensemblee , f. cnsembler : see prec.] = As- 
sembly. 

c 1480 Kyngff Hermit 21 in Hazl. E. P. P. (1864) 13 With 
ryall fests and feyr ensemble. With all y° lordys of that 
contre : With hym thergan thei dwell. 

+ Ense'mplary. Obs. Also 4 ensamplarie. 
[app. a doublet of Ensampler ; Gower’s use sug- 
gests that he regarded it as f. Ensampler- -ery.] 
Examples collectively ; example in the abstract. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 292 A tale .. Which is of olde en- 
samplarie. Ibid. III. 48 [Histdry] is of great ensemplary 
Agein the vice of sorcery. 

Eneence, -ense, obs. forms of Incense. 

Ensense, obs. form of Insense v., to instruct. 

t Ensent, sb. Obs. rare - l . [f. next.] Assent. 

X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 317 poru ensent of hyr tueye sones. 

+ Ense'nt, v. Obs. In 3-4 encent, -senti. 
[var. of Assent.] intr. To assent or consent to. 

c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 280 pe pope makede him daun- 
cherous : and nolde ensenti per-to. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
271 pe kyng poru ys conseyl encented wel her to. c 1305 
Edmund Conf. 81 in E. E. P. (1862) 73 He ne dude neuere 
lecherie : ne neuere ensentede perto. 

Ensen;e, -she, -ye, -yhe, ob's. ff. Ensign. 

Ens epulclir e (ense polkai), v. [f. En- 1 + 
Skpui.chke.] trails. To put into a sepiilchre; to 
entomb. Also transf. 

1820 Milman Fall Jerusalem (1821) 160 The vast common 
doom ensepulchres the world. 1827 Pollok Course T. vii, 
Cities .. ensepulchred beneath the flood. 1841 Mom in 
Blackw. Mag. L. 390 The oblivious gulf, whose mazy gloom 
Ensepulchres so many things. iB 3 $ Tennyson Balin 
Poems 146 Let the wolves’ black maws en'sepulchre Their 
brother beast. 

Enseraph. : see En- prefl 2. 

Enserch, obs. form of Ensearch. 

+ Ensercllise. Obs. [as if a. OF. *eiicerchise, 
f. encerchier to En search.] A search, inquiry. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 195 Thus ,\vas he wonte. .One 
suche eriserchise busily to abyde. 

+ Ense*red, ppl. -a. Obs. rare — *. [f. En- 1 + 
Sere + -ed 1 .] Furnished with ‘seres’ (defined in 
Bk. St. Albans as * the skin on the legs ’). 

i486 Bk. St. Albans A vij a, This hawke has. .a faire en- 
seryd legge. 

Enserf : see En- pre/A 2. 

Ensew(e, obs. forms of Ensue. 

Enshade (enj^'d), v. . [f. En- 1 + Shade sb .] 
trans. To envelop in shade. 

xB. . Hall Caine After Sunset in Sharp Sonnets this Cent. 
(r886) 38 While we he Enshaded, lulled, beneath heaven’s 
breezeless sky. 

Enshadow, Enshawl: see En- pro/. 1 1 a. 

• Eixsheath(e (enjz-p, -?y), v. Also 7 insheath, 
[f. En- 1 + Sheath'^., Sheathe vi] trans. To 
enclose in, or as in, a sheath. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) s° My throat, .hath quite 
swallow'd vp and ensheath’d my tongue. 1737 Ozf.ll 
Rabelais 111. xxxiii. in.. 3 9.The velvet scabbard that in- 
sheatheth it. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 8/2 By the triple 
partition of- its tendon, it ensheaths the lumbar muscles. 
i860 Ld. LVtton Lucile 11. vi. § 9 In the young heart .. 
A love large as life, deep and changeless as death, Lay en- 
sheathed. ’ 

Hence Enshea-thing ppl. a. 

1877 Kinglake Crimea VI. vi. 317 The ensheathing 
columns were roughly handled. 

EnshelU Enshelter : see En- prcfA i a. 
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+ Enshield, a. Obs. rare— x . [Usually taken 
as = enshielded pa. pple. of next, which suits the 
apparent sense ; but the accent is peculiar. Perh. 
f. Ex- 1 + Shield ri.] ? Shielded, concealed. 

1603 Shaks. Mcas.fcr M. n.iv. 80 These blacke Masques 
Prockrime an en-shield beauty. 

E ns hie Id (eri/Hd), v. rare. [f. Ejt - 1 + Shield 
v.] trans . To guard or screen as with a shield. 

3855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 293 This altar will Enshield us 
all. 1850 Miss Mulock Romani. T. 301 The frail, trem- 
bling child stood still enshielded by Olofs arms. 

Enshore, obs. form of Inshore. 

Enshrine (erijrarn), v. Also 6-S inshrine, 
((5 enshryne, 7 inscrine). [f. En - 1 + Shrine.] 

L trans . To enclose (a sacred relic, the image 
of a deity or saint) in a shrine; to place (a revered 
or precious object) in an appropriate receptacle. 

3586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. xiii. (1612) 60 Philoctes . . His 
ashes did conuayTo Italy, inshrined in hisTemple thereto 
stay. 26*3 Massinger Dh. Milan 11. i, Though but a ducat, 
We will enshrinejit as a holy relic. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 719 
To inshrine Belus or Serapis thir Gods, a 1744 Popf. Wife 
of Balk 249 [The tomb] where enshrin’d the great Darius 
lay. 1820 W. Irving Skctch-bk. I. 267 Theremains of those 
saints and monarchs which lie enshrined in the adjoining 
chapels. 38z6KiRnv & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) I V. 413 
The snake-devouring ibis these inshrine. ' 

J S 9 } Shaks. t Hen. V/, m. ii. iig Burgonie Inshrines 
thee m his heart. 3663 Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. vii. 98 Next 
to his bosom in whom she [Eve] was inscrined. 1673 
Milton P. R. iv. 508 True image of the Father, .enshrined 
In fleshly tabernacle, a 1743 Savage Verses Jo Knight (R.) 
In whose transcendent mind Are wisdom, purity, and truth 
enshrined. 3841 W. Spalding Italy ff It. Isl. II. 264 Papal 
orthodoxy sat enshrined in the Escurial. 

humorously. 3851 D. J errold St. Giles ix. 89 He was, ere 
the church-bell ceased, enshrined in the family pew. 

+ b. To conceal as within a shrine. Obs. 

1583 STANYHURsr,<?i«c/x in. (Arb.) 89 Thee stars imparted 
no light. .And the moon enshryned with closet clowdye re- 
mayned. 1506 Spenser Hymn Beauty 388 What booteth 
that celestial! ray, If it in cfarkness be enshrined ever. 

2 . To contain as a shrine docs ; to serve as a 
shrine for (something sacred or precious). Also /%; 

3623 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vn. 22S The greatest God of 
all My brest inshrines. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. iii. 
(3866)41 A poetical shape, .enshrining an inner and a deeper 
truth. ' 3856 Kane A ret. Expt. J. xxi. 266 The first warm 
snows, .enshrine the flowery growths. 

Hence Enshri'ned pfl. a. Enshri-nement, the 
action of enshrining, in quot. fig . ; also cotter. 
that which enshrines or envelopes ; in pi. the sur- 
roundings. Enshri'ning- vbl. sb. 

1795 Southey JoanofArcw. 135 The slant sunbeam Falls 
on the arms inshrined._ 3849 Eraser’s Mag. XXXIX. 
737 This mystery, in all its enshrinements, has the mdes of 
Egypt striven to express. 187a Holland Marb. Proph. 8 
The enshrinement of the Christian faith In sign and symbol. 
3868 Busiineli. Serm. Living Subj. 271 The enshrining of 
his glorious divinity in them. 

Enshroud (enjVau'd), v. Also 7 inshrowd. 
[f. En- 1 + Shroud.] trans. To cover as with a 
shroud; to envelope completely; to hide from 
view. Also fig. 

3583 Stanyiiukst PEueis 1. (Arb.) 31 Venus enshrowds 
theym with a thick fog. 16x3-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, 
In gloomy vaile of night, lnshrowd the pale beams of thy 
borrowed light. 1761 Churchill Apol. 4 They lurk en- 
shrouded in the vale ojf night. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. 
ff Life? 00 Trails of thick blue mist enshroud The green far- 
gleaming glens. 3879 Dixon IVindsor IL xxiii. 243 The 
crimes, .were enshrouded in the deepest mystery- 
Hence Enshroirded ppt. a. 

1830 Tennyson Dirge ii, Nothing but the small, cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrouded form. 

t Ensie'ge, sb. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 enseggo. 
[f. next vb.] Siege ; in phrase to lay ensiege. 

? ii 3500 rflAV. Lincoln A i. 17 f. 4 (Hatliw.) He went unto 
the citce of T>tc, and layde ensegge abowte it. 

+ Ensie’ge, v. Obs. In 4 ensege, -segge. [a. 
OF. ctisegcr , -segger (mod.F. assieger). Cf. As- 
siege.] trans. To besiege. Alsojfg. 

e 2380.WYct.iF Serin. Sel. Wks. 1 . 25 Titus and Waspasian 
. ,en>egiden Jerusalem. Ibid. II. 355 pel ensegen be soutis 
of men. T a 1400 Morte Arth. 3337 Ensegge all pa cetese 
be the sake strandez. ^3400 JIaundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 
When twa rewmes er at were and ow^er party ensegez 
citee, tounc or castclL 

Ensicnt (ensic'nt), a. Law. Later spelling of 
enseint - Escm'TE. 

1817 J. Powell Devises fed. 3) II. 359 A natural child of 
which a particular woman is tnsient. 1818 Cruise Digest 
VI. x8r If., his said wife should be ensicnt with one or 
more children. 

Hence Ensio'nturo, the state of being with 
child, pregnancy. 1775 in Ash. 

Ensiew, obs! form of Ensue. 
t EnsiTerons, a. Obs.— ° [f. L. Fnsi-s sword 
4- -fer bearing + -ous.] That bears a sword. 

1656 \n YIlovut Glnssogr. 2721-1800 in Bai lev. 2847 in 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ensiform (c*nsifpjm), a. Biol. [f. L. ensis 
sword : sec -form.] Sword-shaped. (Often said of 
leaves.) Ensiform cartilage f a cartilage appended 
to the sternum or breast-bone. 

354* R« Copland Guydans Quest. Chirurg., Brio we in the 
furcule i* an nddycyon cartylag^mous called Ency forme. 
*7^4 Martyn Rousseau's Ret. xiv. 355 Linnaeus calb them 


Ensiform or sword-shaped. 38x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(182S) II. xxiiL 324 Ensiform antenna. 1845 Lind ley Sch. 
Bot. viiL (1858) 251 Leaves ensiform, with parallel veins. 
1872 Mivart Elent. Anat. 300 The diaphragm is attached 
to the ensiform cartilage and several ribs. 

, Ensight, obs. form of Insight. 

Ensign (e'nsoin). Forms: 4, 6 an-, as-, en- 
sen$e, -3he, -ye, -yhe, 4 ensaigne, 5-7 ensigne, 
5 ensygne, 6 enseigne, essenje, (6 insigne, 8 
insign), 6- ensign. See also Ancient sb. 2 , In- 
signe. [a. OF. enseigne, enseine, ensaigne , an - 
signs, corresp. to Pr. cnscigna , etiscgna, essentia , 
Cat. insignia , It. insegna L. insignia , pi. of 
insigne , neut. of In sign is adj., f. in + signurn sign. 

The Insigne used in sense 4 by some writers late in 38th c. 
and in 19th is prob. intended as Lat., and is therefore treated 
as a distinct word.] 

+ 1 . A signal ; a rallying or battle-cry, watch- 
word. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

3375 Barbour Bruce 11. 378 Hys assenshe gan he cry. Ibid. 
v. 323 His ensen^he mycht heir him cry. c 1450 Merlin x. 
161 The Duke..cride his ensigne. c 1500 Lancelot 3347 
Tharessemjeis lowd thai gon to cry- 25x3 Douglas AEneis 
vii. ix. 86JThe hyrdis ensense loud wp trumpis sche. 

2 . A sign, token, characteristic mark. arch. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 85 Entyse themto lawghe and jape by 

ony dysordynate ensignes or tokenes. 1491 — Vitas Pair. 
(W. de W. 1495) t. i. 3 a ft In exposynge to hym very en- 
sygnes of his vysage and clothynge. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. 
Worn. 111. vi, We see no Ensigns of a Wedding here. 3632 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dcnvry i. i, Are these the ensigns 
of so coarse a fdJoiv ? 1644 Jus Pep. 48 The prime ensignes 
of Majestie, which consists in making Laws. 1650 Bulwer 
Anthro/omet. xii. 132 The Beard Is the ensigne of man- 
hood. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 84 From these three 
strong marks and ensigns of superiority. 1830 Gen. P. 
Thompson Excrc. (3842) 1 . 206 A well-dressed man, with all 
the ensigns of respectability and good-fellowship about him. 
U humorously . Cf. 5 and Ft. enseigne signboard. 
3854 Thackeray Newcomes I. 90 There was never a card 
in her window, whilst those ensigns in her neighbours’ 
houses would remain exposed, .for months together. 

3 . A conventional sign ; an emblem, badge. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. S/enser’s Shep/u Cal. Apr. 323 The 

Oliue was wont to be the ensigne of peace. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valle’s Trav . E. India 46 whether this fillet., was 
a badge of Religion, or only an Ensign of piety. 2750 
Johnson Rambler No. 55 T 4 My mother appeared again 
without the ensigns of sorrow. 3825 Miss Mitford in 
L’Estrange Life 1 1 . x. 209 She left those ensigns of authority, 
the keys, in his possession.^ 2860 Abp. THOsisON.Z/mtf 
77 /. § 22. 33 The Sculptor raises a tomb, and covers it with 
the ensigns of piety and death. 

4 . e sp. A badge or symbol of dignity or office ; 
chiefly pi. — L. insignia ; also, heraldic arms or 
bearings. 

15x3 Douglas PEiteis vti. iv. 53 Sceptour and croun. And 
of justice wthir ensen^cis seyr. 3536 Act 28 Hen. VIII , 
c. 16 § 3 Thoffice ..of an archebyshop . . with all tokens, 
insignes and ceremonies thereunto lawfully belongyng. 
1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 15 Having in his hands the Ensigne 
meet ... A Golden Scepter and a Crown of Bays. 2691 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2653/3 Then the King put on the Blue 
Ribon with the George, Garter King at Arms reading the 
usual Admonitions upon the putting on each of the said 
Ensigns. 27x0 Palmer Proverbs 359 The ornaments and 
insigns of a family. 3750 C. Lucas Ess. l Voters 11. 125 
There is. nothing . : but a black marble table, ornamented 
with ensjgns armorial. 177a Ann. Reg. 77/2 A new order 
was instituted by her Danish Majesty, .the ensign of which 
is a cypher of her Majesty’s name. 3776 Gibbon Dccl. <5- 
F: I. xvi. 428 A white robe was the ensign of their dignity. 
2873 Tristram Moab xii. 226 Two fine Saker falcons.. his 
pets, the ensign and crest of his tribe. 

5 . A military or naval standard ; a banner, flag. 
In British nautical use applied spec, to a flag with a white, 

blue or red field, and the union in the corner. Since 2864 
the ensign of the Royal Navy and the Royal Yacht Squadron 
has been white, that of the naval reserve, of ships in the 
service of public offices, and of certain yacht clubs, blue, 
and the ’merchant ensign* red. (See Encycl. Brit. ed. 9 
s.v. Flag.) 

C1400 Rom. Rose 1200 And that was he that hare the 
ensaigne Of worship. 3523 Douglas sEncis xi. ix. 45 Charge 
thame tharensen^cis for to raison Jiycht. 1592 Garrard Art 
JVarre 65 The valiant Alfierus with his ensigne in one hand 
and hts sword in another, a 2656 Bp. Hall Occas. Midit. 
79 We are wont to fight cheerfully under this ensign abroad. 
2707 Royal Proclam. 28 July in Loud. Gaz. No. 4356/1 We 
have.. thought fit.. to Order and Appoint the Ensign De- 
scribed on the .. Margent hereof, to ce Worn on Board all 
Ships. 4838 Hist. Record. 3rd Regt. Foot 27 And each 
Company had a colour which was designated an ensign. 
2848^1. Arnold Poems { 1877) I. 85 , 1 still bear on The con- 
quering Tartar ensigns through the world, 
b. transf. 

3598 Chatman Iliatt vi. 375 I.ycia, where Xanthtis doth 
display The silver ensigns of his waves, a x678.MARVF.LL 
Poems 26 Then flowers their drowsy eyelids raise, Their 
silken ensigns each displays. 

1 * 6. A body of men serving tinder one banner ; 
a company, troop. Sometimes used to render the 
L. eohors or onto. Obs . 

The number of men in an * ensign ' seems to have varied 
from 100 to 500. 

3552 in Stiype Fed. Mem. II. ir. x 33S The Bishops of 
Colen and Treves, .did send unto the Emperor 3500 horse, 
and six ensigns of foot. 1581 Savjle Tacitus’ ///*/. (ico 1) 
Annot. 51 The .Hastati svere diuided againe into ten En- 
scignes, or ertl/Wcs. 25 84 liAixvts LeJC. in Keith //is/. Ch. 
fr State Scott.( 1734I App. 44 (Jam.) The payment ofourfute- 
•men extendis moncthlie evene Anscnye iwhtche are now sex 
m number)to 290/. sterl. 2590 J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 8 b, 
Our English Milicia of footmen mon te j-eares pas i, did consist 


of bands but of 200 to an Ensigne. Ibid. 9 b, At which 
time their bands did consist of five hundred to cverie En- 
signe. 1600 Holland Livy ir. xi. 51 Valerius .. set forth 
from mount Coriius certaine ensignes [eohortes] of his best 
and choice souldiors. 1650 R. Stafylton Strada's L<kv 
C. /F/irrrxvi. 27 She commanded Count Mansfeldt to goe 
before with 16 ensignes, of her best Foote. 

7 . The soldier who carries the ensign ; n. standard- 
bearer. See Ancient sb.- Formerly commis- 
sioned officers of the lowest grade in the infantry 
bore this title, which has been replaced by that of 
sub-lieutenant. , 

JS^lySBium.'Occnrr.JiBsp 225 Alexander Bog nnsenyie 
to capitane Daniel Mcluile with the said enseynie, and Ixx 
suddartis. 2579 Digges Stratiot. 89 Let the Ensigne be 
a man of good accompte. 3677 W. Hubbard Narrative 29 
Ensign Savage, that young Martial Spark. 2682 Bunvan 
Holy War 51 His Ensign was Mr. Thunder. 2756-7 tr. 
Keys let's Trav. (1760) 1 . 309 Thcsons of many of the noblest 
and wealthiest families are ensigns and lieutenants. 3846 
M- Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 559 The mortality 
of captains from battle is double that of ensigns. 

8 fa. transl. Fr. enseigne de vaisscatt , midship- 
man (obs.). b. In the U.S. navy, the designation of 
the lowest rank of commissioned officers. 

. 2708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4420/7 Mr. de Villeville, Ensign of 
the Ship. 2886 Encycl. Arner. III. 819 Officers of the Navy 
*. Ensign, ranking with Second Lieutenant in the Army. 

9 . Comb., as ensign-staff (in sense 5). 

3707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4380/2 His Boltsprit carried away 
our Ensign-Staff. 2799 Naval Chron. I. 269 Nailed the 
Flag to the ensign staff. 

Ensign (ensarn), v. Obs. exc. Her. Forms : 5- 6 
ensigne, -sygne, 5 enseigne, -seygne, enseyne, 
(6 ensine, -syne, 7- ensign). Also 5 inseygne, 
6 insygne, 6-S insigne. [a. OF. ensignier, en - 
seigner , corresp. to Pr. enseignar , Cat. ensenyar , 
Sp. enseftar, Pg. ensinar, It. insegnarc med.L. 
insignare , f. in (see In-) + signum sign.] 

+ 1 . trans. To indicate, point out, show. Also 
absol. to give indications. Obs. 

x 475 Caxton Jason 37 b, As to the wave that he had 
holaen he enseigned to the lady. 2483 — Gold. Leg. 288/3 
Why callest thou them traitours whiche ben Doctours ana 
enseygne the lyf perdurable. 2543 R.Copland Galycn’sTera • 
peutyke 2 C iij, But I can nat coniect what may shewe and 
ensygne the tyme. 1548 Ud all, etc. Erasm. Par. John 67 a, 
He did ensigne theim in time to come a terrible iudgemente. 
2576 Baker Jewell of Healthy a, The matter ought afore 
to be put into the vessels, as this letter X insigneth to us. 

1 2 . To direct (a person) to an object ; to instruct, 
inform. Also with double acc.: To teach (a 
person, a thing). Obs. 

2474 Caxton Chesse 26 He is taught, enscygncd and 
norisshed in his yougth. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
74 b, Wylie ye that J enseygne and teche you bowe ye shal 
mowe escape from alle cuyll. 3508 Barclay Shyp of Polys 
(3874) I. 236 A folysshe Father full hardly shatl ensyne.His 
sone to good lyfe. 1598 Barret Theor. IVarres 11. i. 16 
[The Caporall] himselfe ebsignmg and teaching the Bj* 
sognios. Ibid. in. i. 33 Ensigning them the vse of their 
weapon. 

3 . f a. To mark with a distinctive sign or badge ; 
also, to serve as a badge of (obs.). b. Her. To 
distinguish (a charge) by a significant mark or orna- 
ment placed upon.it, as a crown, coronet, or mitre. 

257a Bossewell Armorie 11. 71 The Cocke nboue other 
birdes is ensigned with a pcculiare Crcste. 2586 Ferne 
Btaz. Geutrie 13S Princes, .which do insigne their chapeau 
and helme with a crowne of flowers and crosses. 2610 
Guillim Heraldry 1. i. (1660)5 Osyris bare a Scepter royal!, 
insigned on the top with an Eye. 36x0 Jonson Prince 
Henry' s Barriers , Henry but join'd the roses, that ensign 'd 
Particular families. 2766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 350 The 
sixteenth is Argent, a man's Heart Gules, ensigned with a 
Crown Or. 1B08 J, Barlow Columb. vi, 272 A warrior en- 
sign'd with a various crown. 284a M, Lower Eng. Sur- 
names (1875) II. App. 148 A cross ensigned by XP. xBdi 
\Sovtew. Heraldry Hist.' ff Pop. xiii. 96 Archbishops and 
Bishops, .ensign their Shields with their Mitres. 

t Ensign-bearer. Obs. One who earned 
a company’s ensign ; = Ensign 7. 

3579 Digges Stratiot. 89 The ensigne bearer ought, when 
the warre is ended, to deliver up to hys captayne agayne 
hys Ensigne. 2582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 234 Alexander 
Bog ansen^ie hearer to Capitane Meluilt, 2604 E. Gkim- 
stone Hist. Siege Ost end 72 An Ensigne-bearcr. .wasslainc. 
167a Venne Mil. Observations, Exercise Foot 277. 

Ensign cy (emsainsi). [f. Ensign sb. + -cy (cf. 
eaptaincy)i\ The rank or position of an ensign 
in the army. 

3767 Hugh Kelly, etc. Bailer II. 366 A paltry little en* 
signcy % 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1825)227, 1 purchased 
an ensigney. 1800 Wellington in Gunv. Di»p. 1 . 2 3 ^ 
Recommended for the first vacant ensigne)' in the 33rd 
regiment. 2860 J. Kennedy Quodlibet xvit. 227 Accepting 
an ensigney from the hands of Washington. 

Ensigilhood (c'nsoinhud). no nee -ltd. [(.En- 
sign sb. + -hood.] The state of being an ensign. 

384a Mrs. Gore in Taft’s Mag. IX. 569 The first fort- 
night of escape from cubhood to ensignhood. 

t Ensi’gnment, Obs . [a. OF. enseignement, 
f. enseigner to teach ; cf. Ensign v. and -mknt.] 

1 . a. The action or process of showing or teach- 
ing, instruction; b. cotter . that which is taught, 
a lesson ; also, a means of instruction. 

1398 Trlyisa Barth. De P. R. v. HL (1495) 167 b c 1 , 

hath the brayne nesthe, thynneand clere swifte and good 
of enseynement and techynge- * 4 ®J Caxton G. de la lour 



ENSIGNSHIP. 

Liij, I shalle telle yow what 'Salamon therof seyth in the 
book of thenseygnement. 1493 Festival! (W. de W. 1515) 
154 And whan all y j people come soo togyder at this en- 
sygnement. 150a Ora. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vi. 
177 A ryght profytable insygnement of the practyse that the 
confessour ought to holde. 1575 in Laneham's Let. <1871 ) 
93 He ensued not the ensygnementes nor the doctryne of 
the dyuyne sapyence. x6oo Holland Livy v. li. 212 We 
are made an exanyle and ensignement [ documcnto ] to the 
whole world. 

2 . A badge or symbol of office ; = Ensign 4. 

1567 R, Mulcaster Fortescue's De Laud. Leg. 12 1 A 
white quoife of silke : whiche is the principal and chief in- 
signement of habite wherewith serjeantes at lawe in their 
creation are decked. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 
(16321703 King Edward also deuised. .distinctive habites and 
ensignements, whereof the principall was the azure Garter, 
t E'nsignship. Ol>s. rare- 1 , [f. Ensign sb. 
+ -SHIP.] = Ensignov. 

• *74 $ Observ. Cone. Navy 44 Sales of Ensignships, Ad- 
jutancies, Quarter-Master-ships, etc. 

Ensilage (e'nsileds), si. [a. F. ensilage, f. 
ensiler : see Ensile w.] 

li The process of preserving green fodder in a 
silo or pit, without having previously dried it. 

x88x Salem (Mass.) Gas. 10 June x/2 On ensilage of Green 
Forage Crops in Silos. 188a Macm. Mag. No. 278. 114 En- 
silage is the packing of green forage in air- and water-tight 
structures.. 1881 T tines 30 Nov. 11 The object of ensilage is 
to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in its original 
state. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 20 Nov. 2/4 Norfolk is 
the county where the ensilage of fodder is most practised. 

2 . The material resulting from the process. 

*881 Echo is June t/6 Ensilage, .is produced by cutting 
green fodder of different kinds when well matured.. and 
pressing it down in water-tight pits, subsequently also made 
air-tight. 1882 Times 30 Nov. 11 About 310. of the ensilage 
was found to be mouldy. 

3. atlrib. 

1883 Edin . Rev. Jan. 150 Five separate manufacturers 
advertised ensilage cutters. t888 Times 24 July 13/1 Those 
who were prepared to make ensilage stacks. 

Ensilage (cnsiledg), v. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To subject to the ensilage process ; to convert 
into ensilage. Hence E'nsilaged///. a. 

1883 West Chester Pa. Republican VI. No. 37. 4 An en- 
silaged crop. 1883 Chamb . Jml. 274 Pease, oats, maize, 
and vetches might be ensilaged together. 1883 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 149 Preserving green fodder by ensilaging it. 

Ensilate (emsilrit), v. [f. Fr. cmil-er + -ate.] 
= Ensilage v. 

1883 Chamb. Jml. 5 May, Green forage should be ensilated 
without mixture of any dry substances. 

Ensile (ensai*l), v. {ad. F. ensile-r, ad. Sp. 
cnsilar, f. en- (see En- 1 ) + silo (see Silo) pit for 
preserving green fodder, repr. L. sinis a. Gr. otpos, 
oupos underground granary.] trans. To put (for- 
age) into a silo for preservation ; to convert into 
ensilage. HenceEnsiled ppl. a., Ensi*lingz/£/. si. 

1883 MancJt. Exam, 29 Nov. 5/3 Of the 24 tons of grass 
ensiled in June it was calculated that there was at least 21 
tons available for winter use. 1885 Spectator 21 Feb. 249 
Lucern, red clover, and spurrey have all been successfully 
ensiled. 1885 Pall Mall G. 29 Apr. 5/1 Alcoholic silage is 
produced by the action of the cells of the ensiled plants. 
Ibid., The ensiling of immature fodder. 

< Ensile : see Enseel. 

E'nsilist. [f. Ensile + -ist.] One who pre- 
serves his crops by ensilage. 

1883 Hibernia July 103/2 Concrete has been adopted by 
many ensilists. 

En silver: see En- pref. I i b. 
t Ensi*ndon f v. Obs. rare— l . [f. En- 1 + Sin- 
don.] trails. To wrap in a sindon or linen cloth. 

1609 Davies Holy Rood I. vi, Now doth this. '.Synaxie.. 
Ensindon Him with choicest Draperie. 

Ensine, obs. form of Ensign. 

+ Ensi*se. Obs.—° [var. of Assize.] 

1721-1800 Bailey, Ensisc, quality, stem 0 [ld word]. 
Ensisternal (ensistaMnal), a. [f. L. ensi-s 
sword + mod.L. stern-um, Gr. arkpv-ov breast-bone 
+ -al.] * Relating to the ensiform cartilage * (Syd. 
Soe. Lex.). 

Ensky (ensksr), v. [f. En- 1 + Sky.] trans. 
To place in the sky or in heaven ; pass. only. 

1603 Shaks. Meas./or M. 1. iv. 34, I hold yo£r as a thing 
en-skied, and sainted, a 1763 "Shensi-one Odes Wks. 1765 
1 . 255 Thou seem'st chang’d ; all sainted, all ensky’d. • 18x4 
CaUy Dante (Chandos) 226 Of seraphim he. who is most en- 
sky’d. 1858 Patmore Angel in Ho. 136 This truth ’s a star. 
Too deep-enskied for all to see. 

Hence Enskie*d ppl. a. 

1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) xog The most 
majestic of tne enthroned and enskied Madonnas. 

Enslave (ensl^'v), v. Also 7-8 inslave, [f. 

En- 1 + Slave.] 

1 . trans. To reduce to slavery ; to make a slave 
of. Also absol. 

X656C0WLEY Davideis n. (1710) L 348 Enslav’d, and sold 
to Ashur by his Sins. 1703 Blackstone Comm. (ed. 12) S39 
Much less can it give a nght to kill, torture, abuse, plunder, 
or even to enslave, an enemy, when the war is over. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1.277 Prevent them from .. enslaving 
their brethren, of whatever complexion. xS6j Pearson 
Hist. Eng. I. 50 The ungrateful freed man might be en- 
slaved again. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 348 Scipio . . 
had moved forward from his head quarters. at Tunis, plun- 
dering and enslaving as he went. 
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2 . transf . and fig. a. To rednee to political 

* slavery deprive of political freedom. 

q. 1643 Prvnne Treachery tf Disloy. Papists n. 43 (R.) 
Corrupt puhlicke officers and judges of late times.. have., 
endeavoured to enslave both us and our posterities. 1660 
R. Coke Just. Vittd. 18 A nation may enslave it self by 
its too much wit. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 64 May with 
the same army enslave us. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. I. 
297 Such an army, .was not very likely to enslave five mil- 
lions of Englishmen. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Mahers Flor. 
x. 241 She l Florence] was enslaved, she, once the freest of 
the free. 

( 3 . 1700 Dryden Fables, Cock <5- Fox 384 Joseph . . Who 
by a dream inslav’d th' Egyptian land. 1767 T. Hutchin- 
son Hist. Prov. Mass. iv. 425 Confederating, .to inslave the 
Dutch. 

b. In moral or intellectual sense : To render (a 
person) a 'slave’ to passion, habit, superstition, etc. 

a. c 1645 Howell Lett.n 1. xxi, Who doth- enslave him- 
self too strictly to words. 1651 Baxter Inf. Baft. 28 Those 
whose consciences are not wholly enslaved to their fancies. 
1738 Wesley Hymn , From whence these dire Portents 
around vi, Let Sin no more my Soul enslave ! i8zx 
Shelley Pronicth. Unb. 11. iv. no All spirits are enslaved 
which serve things evil. 1825 Lytton Zicci 24 , 1 am enslaved 
by her beauty. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. §5 (1SS2) 315 
Luther declared man to be utterly enslaved by original sin. 
1884 Church Bacon ix. 223 His Latin, without enslaving 
itself, to Ciceronian types .. is singularly forcible and ex- 
pressive. 

f 3 . 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. viii. (1675) 2x8 To which un- 
bridl’d Passions hurry the criminally unhappy Persons they 
have Inslav'd. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 301 Pleasure 
inslaves us by often indulging. 1746 Hurd Remarks 
Weston's Enquiry (R.), Jnslaved to the tenets of a conceited 
philosophy. 

Enslaved. (ensl£i*vd), ppl . a. [f. Enslave v. 
+ -ed 1 .] Reduced to slavery. Also fig. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 797 The conquerd also, and en- 
slav’d by Warr. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 34 France 
and other inslaved countries. 1790 Burke. Fr. Rev. Wks. 
V. 139 The enslaved minister of that captive king. 18x7 
Coleridge Sibyl . Leaves, Not yet enslaved, not wholly vile, 
O Albion ! 1859 Ld. Broughton Italy II. 224 The en- 
slaved subjects of the Caesars. 

• Hence Ensla’vedness. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enslavement (ensUi-vment). [f. Enslave v. 
+ -ment.] The action of enslaving ; the state of 
being enslaved. 

1692 South Scrm. (1697) I. 474 Returning to a fresh En- 
slavement to their Enemies. 18*1 New Monthly Mag. II. 
136 The unjust enslavement of Italy. 1839 J. Brenan 
{title). Old and New Logic, shewing how Lord Bacon de- 
livered the Mind from its 2000 years’ Enslavement under 
Aristotle. 1844 Lord Brougham Brit. Const, (1862) Introd. 
2X No alternations of enslavement and emancipation. 1849 
Grote Greece n. lxvii. (1862) VI. 67 How lamentably they 
[Greek philosophers] were hampered by enslavement to the 
popular phraseology. 

Enslaver (ensl^-voi). [f. Enslave v. + -er.] 
One who enslaves; esp. the woman by whose 
charms a man is ‘ enslaved \ 

1727 Swift To Stella, Enslavers of mankind ! Base kings, 
and ministers of state. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ixv. 
(1804) 474 The delicate nerves of my fair Enslaver. 1816 
Byron Ch. Har. m. lxvii, The earth Forgets.. The en- 
slavers and the enslaved. 28x8 Praed Poems (1865) II. 
243 Hail, fair Enslaver ! at thy changing glance Boldness 
recedes. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 15 A name.. borne by the 
enslaver of Athens. 1856 Whyte-Melville Kate Cov. iii, 
Young fledglings pining madly for their enslavers. 

Enslumber: see En - pref/ 1 a. 

Ensrnall (ensmp-l), V. rare. [f.Erc- 1 + Small.] 
trans. To make smaller. Hence Ensma'lled ppl.a. 

1857 Thomson Land <J- Book iv. xi. 6x2 To reconcile my 
previous anticipations with the vastly ensmalled reality. 
Ensnare (ensne*»*.r), v. Also 6 - 9 insnare, 
[f. En- 1 * Snare.] trans. To catch (animals, etc.) 
in a snare ; to Snare. Chiefly transf. and fig. to 
entangle (persons) in difficulties ; to entrap, beguile, 
lure. Also absol. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 243 That Bottel’d Spider, 
Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee about. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr. 11. xxvjii. Spiders ensnare, snakes poison, tigers 
prowl. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) I. liv. 288 Would rather 
shoot a pheasant or insnare a trout. 1836 W. Irving As- 
toria I. 133. These people . . ensnare the waterfowl of the 
ponds and rivers. 

transf. and_^-. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 485 Thy beauty hath 
ensnar d thee to this night. .1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. ix. 
(x6n) 199 That which hath, .insnared theiudgementsof sun- 
dry good. .men. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 717 She ens*nar’d 
Mankind with.her faire looks. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T. Matt. xxii. 16 They sought to insnare Christ. 1730 
Thomson Autumn 1292 Let these Ensnare the. wretched in 
the toils of law. 2749 Smollett Regicide xv. iii, Curse on 
these faithless drops Which fall but to ensnare ! 1866 
Freer Regency Anne Austria II. 18 Ensnared by her 
beauty and so egregiously duped. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. II. xxxix. 466 A troop of horse, insnared by a false 
guide in an ambush among large trees. 

Hence Ensna’red///. a. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. xiv. (i8si) 56 Committing two 
ensnared souls . . to kindle one another . . with a hatred in- 
concileable. 2658 J. Rowland Moufct’s Theat. Ins. 1068 
The ensnared little creatures, .do lie still. 

Ensnarement (ensne^ument). [f. as prec. + 
-ment.] The action of ensnaring ; the state or 
fact of being ensnared ; concr. that which en- 
snares : an allurement, enticement, bait. 

. 16x7 Hieron Wks. (1619-20) II. 259 And to beware of in- 
snarement with the desire and loue of earthly things. 1649 I 
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Roberts Clavis Bill. 367 The only Antidotes against 
worldly ensnarements. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 97 
God leaves men to the Blandishments, Allurements, and 
Ensnarements of an heart-bewitching world. 
Ensnarer (ensne^-rsi). [f. as prec. + -er.] 
One who ensnares. 

1631 T. May tr. Barclay's Mirrour Mindes I. 63 They 
account all strangers . . as enemyes & ensnarers of their 
liberty. 2651 T. F[reake] Agrifpds Occ. Philos , 399 The 
Tempters and Ensnarers have the last place. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 155 T 13 These ensnarers of the mind. 

Ensnaring (ensne«*riq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.* 
-ing L] The action of the vb. Ensnare. 

2660 R. Coke Power $ Subj. 97 All the Acts made before 
..for the ensnaring of the Subjects. 

Ensna*ring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That ensnares, entraps. 

1630 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. 174 Th' ensnaring 
Lawes let Crowes goe free, While simple Doves entangled 
bee. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xiv. (1851! 98 The debtor . . 
flattered with insufficient and insnaring discharges, a 1704 
T. Browne Satire Woman Wks. 2730 I. 56 Gay laughter 
now, then sighs, with an ensnaring tear. 2826 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 11. (1863) 328 The insnaring seductions of the 
tap-room at the King’s Head. 
Hence 3 E 3 nsna*ringlyn , r/^.,inan ensnaringmanner. 
1833 Lynch Sel/Improv. vi. 15 1 Till wisdom free us, we 
are insnaringly and slavishly dependent. 

+ Ensna’rl, v . 1 Obs. Forms : 6-7 ensnarle, 
7 insnarl, [f. En- 1 -»■ Snarl r^. 1 ] trans. To 
catch or entangle in, or as in, a ‘snarl’ or ravelled 
knot. Also fig. 

7593 Nashe Christ s T. (1613'! 148 As an Angler ensnarleth 
his hooke amongst weedes. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 9 
They would closely him ensrtarle, Ere to his den he back- 
ward could recoyle. 2608 Topsell Serpents 782 Untijl 
they [Spiders] have throughly insnarled him within their 
clammy and viscous gins. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. il 
657 The ensnarling our own thoughts, by thinkingto fathom 
the bottomlesse depths of God’s justice, with the short 
cordage of our reason. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 
66 The Roman Empire is ensnarl’d in some or other War. 
fEnsnaTl, v.- Obs.-° [f. En- 1 ^ Snarl vl\ 
intr. ‘To gnash the teeth’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Ensoak: see En- prefix 3. 

Ensoap, Ensober : see En- prefix 1 a, 2. 
t Ensoi’gne, sb. Obs. Forms : 4 eneoyne, 
-soygne, -soyngne, 5 ensoigne. [a. OF. eit~ 
soigne, var. of cssoigne : see Essoin.] 

Z. Excuse, delay : only in phr. wit/iont ensoigne. 
c 2325 Coerde L. 1467 Forth they wente, withouten en- 
soyne. c 2380 Sir Ferutnb. 945 So hat euerech with-oute 
ensoygne ha]> a-slawe /bid. 2827 And Gy Answerede 
wib-oute ensoyngne as he him stod afforn. 

2 . Embarrassment, inconvenience. 

1475 Caxton Jason 42 Certes the sekeness is of grete en- 
soigne and payne. 

tEnsox'gne, v. Obs. rare. In 4 ensoyne. 
[ad. OF. ensoignier, f. ensoigne : see Essoin.] 
trans. To excuse. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood (2871) 132 Mi sone from he schulde beon 
ensoynet. a 1400 Sir Degrev. 275 There myght no sege be 
ensoynd That faught in the field. 

+ Enso'phic, a. Obs. Cabbala, [f. late Hcb. 
rp:j pa chi soph ‘ no end, infinity ’ + -ic.] (See 
quot.) 

2693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 801 The Ensophick, or Infinite 
World, from which all the other do spring. 

Ensorcell (ensp'isel), v. [a. OF. eitsorceler, f. 
en- (see En- 1 ) + sorccler , f. sorcier Sorcerer.] 
trans. To enchant; bewitch, fascinate. 

a 1 54 1 Wyatt in Puttenham Eng. Poesle nr. xix. (Arb.J 232 
Your Princely happes. .ensorcell all the hearts Of Christen 
kings. 2855 G. Meredith Shav. ShagPat (1872) 93 A sor- 
ceress ensorcelled. 28 86 Burton Arab. Nts. (Abridged) 

I. 24 The damsel, .whom this gazelle had ensorcelled. 

Hence EnsoToelling ppl. a. 

2883 Payne iooi Nts. III. 104 Hts eyes were more ensor- 
celling than Haront and Maront. 

t Enso’rde, v. Obs. rare— 1 . 

a 1528 Skelton Col. Cloute 2585 Ensordyd^ with the 
wavys savage wode, Without our shyppe be rare, it is lykely 
brast. 

■f Enso'rdid, a. Obs. rare— x . — Sordid. 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. iv. 5 Vice., in her bared 
skin, or her own ensordld rags ! 

f £nso*rrow f v. Obs. Also 4 insorwe-n. 
[ME. insoi“wcn, f. In - + sortven Sorrow v ; in 
1 6th c. independently f. En--!+ Sorrow .nL] a. 
intr. To be in pain or sorrow ; to sorrow, b. 
traits. To render sorrowful ; to annoy, ^ distress. 

1382 WvcLir Rom. viii. 22 Ech creature insorwith, and 
childith, or worchith with angwis, til jit. 1593 Nashe 
Christ's T. (1613) 78 To the ensorrowing the frontiers of 
sinne. 2603 Florio Montaigne in. xii. (2632^ 46 lhe body 
-..is wasted, and ensorrowed. 

tEnSO'rte, f. Oh. [I. E.v- 1 + Fr. sort spell:— 

L. sort-em lot.] tram. To enchant, bewitch. 

1475 Caxton Jason 135 Ymagined Irehtly that Medea 
hadde ensorted or bewicched him [Jason). 

Ensoul, insoul (cn-, insou l), v. [f. E.v- 1 + 

Soul.] 

1 . tram. To put or take into the sonl ; to unite 
with the soul ; f rcjl. to be absorbed into, become 
part of, the (Divine soul). 

1633 Earl Makch. A l Hondo (1636' 2or They laboured .. 
to insoule themselves in God. 1652 Bp. Patrick Fun. 
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Strut, in J. Smith's Set. Disc. 544 He had incorporated, 
shall I say, or insouled all principles of justice and right- 
eousness. 1799 Southey Dug-. Eclog., etc. Poet. Wks. III. 
175 Only in some few faithful memories Insoul'd. 1881 
Palgrave Visiotis Eng.333 Insoul us to the nobler part, The 
chivalrous loyalty of tKy life and word ! 

2 . To infuse. a soul into; to fill with ‘soul’. 
Also, to dwell in, animate, as a soul. 

1652 W* Dennie Glance at Theoph. in Benlowes Theoph 
The hallowed air Seems all ensould with sweet Perfume. 
1832 Blackzu. Mag. XXXI. 653 He ensouls all dead insen- 
sate things. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Lez>e Wks: (Bohn) I. 78 
The soul is wholly embodied, and the body is wholly en- 
souled, 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbic I. xii. 177 The one 
visible symbol informed and insouled of the eternal. 1888 
C Gore Ministry Chr. Ch. 24 note , An organism ensouled 
by the indwelling word. 

Hence Ensouled ppl. a . ; Ensouling ///, a. 
18.. Nat.Encycl. I. 901 Christ was (vcrapxos, ‘incarnate', 
but not rn*fn)x°* ‘insouled -- 1865 Draper Intel/. Devel. 
Europe iv. 71 He [Thales] taught that the world is : an in- 
souled thing. 1826 Blackzu. Mag. XX. 490 Infinitely pene- 
trating — ensouling. 1868 Bushnell Serin. Living Subj. 
459 The Word itself became the ensouling principle. 
Ensong, obs. variant of Evensong. 

Ensound : see En- prefix 2.\ . ■ 

Ensourge : variant of Insurge. Obs. . 
Ensoyne, obs. form of Ensign. . 

Ensoyne, -soygne, variants of Ensoigne. 
Enspangle, Ensparkle: see En - prefX 1 b. 
t Enspe'cial, adv. and a. Obs. [Phrase in 
special, OFr. en especial .] 

A. adv. Especially. B. adj. Especial. ' - 
C1530 Ld. Berners Arilu'I^yt. Bryt. (1814) 24 She that 
fro hensforth wyl be your enspecyall louer and frende. 1534 
WhittintoN Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 26 Ayde of this iyfe is 
due to them enspecyalL 

t Enspee’r, v. Obs. rare—'. In 5 enspere. 
[f. En- 1 + Speer.] intr. To enquire. Const, of. 

CX440 Gestcc Rom . lxix. - 317 (Harl. MS.) The Emperour 
enspered of the prioress. 

Enspell : see En- prefX 1 
Ensphere (cnsflau),?/. Also7en-,insplieaT(o, 
7-9 inspherc. [f. En- 1 + Sphere.] 

+ 1 . Irani. To place in a (celestial) ‘sphere*. 
16x5 Val. Welshuu (1663) B iij a, Eternal peace Insphear 
thy soul, and mount it to the stars. 1634 Milton Covins 3 
Where those immortal shapes Of bright aereal spirits live 
inspheard. 

2 . To enclose in, or as in, a sphere ; to encircle, 
enclose. Also fig. 

1616 Chapman Homed s Hymns , To Hermes 394 His 
ample shoulders in a cloud enspher’d Of fierie chrimsine. 
rx6ao Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 13 As that high 
circle, which the rest enspheres, a 1634 Chapman Sow. 
iii, None like Homer hath the world ehspher’d. Earth, seas 
and heaven fix’d in his verse. 1648 Herrick Hespcr ., To 
King on Taking Leicester , Victory do's rest. Enspher’d 
with palm on your triumphant crest. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Poems I. 345 The clear strong stars . . insphere Our habita- 
tion. 1876 T. Hardy Hand Ethelberta II. 98 Being com- 
pletely ensphered by the fog. 

b. To contain as a sphere does. 
x6xz Donne Elegy Mrs . Drury , 2 nd_Anniv. 78 Wks. 
3872 I. 133 Shee whose eyes ensphear’d. Star light inough, 
t’ have made the south controll. .the star-full northern pole. 

3 . To make into a sphere, give spherical form 
to. Msojig. 

1640 T. Carew Poems , Obscq. Laxly A. Hay , Virgins.. 
Shall draw thy picture.. One shall enspheare thine, eyes. 
1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1852) 24 His true emblem is the 
hedgehog ensphered in his prickles. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
A ur. Leigh 1. 2007 Who . . turning grandly on his central 
self Ensphered himself in twenty perfect years. 

Hence Ensphe*rement, Ellsplle'ring• vfil. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1841 Blackzu. Mag. L. 153 Man’s belief, .received by his- 
toric tradition and customary ynspherement. x868 Bushnell 
Scrm. Living Subj. 13 A visible irisphering in flesh. 1652 
Benlowes Thcoph . tv. xxii, Twining Embraces with ’s en- 
sphearing arm of love. 1856 Masson Ess . 3 Devils 73 The 
ensphering atmosphere and the storms .that rage in it. - 

Enspice : see En- prefX 1 b. 

Enspire, Enspirit, obs. fr. Inspire, Inspirit. 
Enspiritualize (cnspi-ritiuSloiz), v. rare. 
[f. En- 1 + Spiritualize z>.] tram. To . give a 
spiritual character to. 

x886 Shorthousf. Sir Pereival iii. 85 [A building] En- 
spiritualised, it seemed to me, by the fleeting clouds that 
swept over the sky. 

Enspisso : see Inspisse. 

Enstable : see Ks- prefX 2. ' 

t Ensta’ff, v. Obs.-° [f. En- 1 + Staff.] trans. 
To put (a flag) on a staff ; to hoist. 
x6tr Flofjo, AlberAre. .abo to enstnffe as a.. banner. 
Enstngo : see En- prefix i a. , 

Enstall, onstalmont : see Instal, -mknt. 
Enstamp (enstarmp), v. Also 7-8 instamp, 
[f. En- 1 + Stamp vi] To stamp, imprint (marks, 
figures, etc.) on anything. Also fig. 

x6xx Speed Hist . Gt. Brit. v. vi. 31 Cunobelme (for so 
upon hiscoines hiv name is instamped). Ibid. v. vL (1632)32 
Many coynex twtamped of him. c 1630 Jackson Creed xv. 
yiii. Wks. III. 135 There must be such a correspondence as 
is between the character and the letter enstamped. 1653 
Catarrh Vind. Aunet.Jer. zc6 A natural power enstamped 
on them by God their Creator. 1701 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 
n. (1852) App. 22X On the other side were enstamped the 
towers of Zion. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 79 Nature is a system. . 
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instamped with the goodness of the Deity. X827 Genii. Mag. 
XCVII. 11. 33 Our (Irayhad likewise enstamped upon his 
imagination the forms and shadows of things which are pre- 
sented to us in this visible creation. 1855 Singleton Virgil 
I. 86 The ploughman .. on his cattle hath enstamped the 
brand. 

Hence Enstamped ppl. a. 

2597 Daniel Civ. IVars vi. xxxvii,’ Make, that instamped 
Characters may send Abroad to Thousands, Thousand Men's 
Intent. 

Enstar, enstate : see Instab, Instate. 
Enstatite (emstatsit). Min. [f. Gr. lvarar-i)s 
adversary (from its refractory nature) + rlTE.J A 
variety of diallage, tinted variously, from greyisk- 
or greenish-white to olive-green and brown. 

1857 C. Shepard Min. 425 Enstatite . . in prisms, 1 resem- 
bling pyroxene or scapolite. 2879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 
120 Enstatite also affords two other directions of less per- 
fect cleavage. 

Hence Enstati'tic a. [ + -ic]. 

1885 Gcal. Mag. Feb. ( Title of Article ), The Enstatitic 
Lavas of Eycott Hill. 

f Enstee*p,y. Obs. rare— l . (T.En -1 + Steepzl] 
trans. To immerse; station under water. 

*604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 70 Congregated Sands, Traitors 
ensteep’d, to enclogge the guiltless Keele. 

Enstock, enstomaeh : see En- prefX a. and b. 
+ Ensto're, v. Obs. Also 4 enstoore, 4-7 
instore. [Probably twd formations : (1) var. of 
Astore v., influenced by L. instaurare to fit up, 
repair, restore ; (2) f. En- 1 + Store sb. or v. ; 
but the two cannot be accurately distinguished in 
the examples.] 

1 . trans. To renew, repair (tr'arisl. L. instaurare). 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings xii. 5 And enstoore thei the coyer- 

yngis of the hows. — Ezek. xxxvi. to Ruynouse thingis 
shaln be instorid, or maad ajein. — Ephes. i. 10 For to 
instore [1388 enstore] alle thingis in Crist. — Rom. xiii. 9 If 
there be ony othir maundement, it is instorid or enclosid 
[Vulg. instauratur ] in this word. 

2 . To fit up, provide, store with. Also const, of. 

CX450 Lonelich Grail xxxv. 585 And for his Maner.. 

Enstored ful wel it was. 1494 in Blyth Hist. Notices 4 
Rec. Finchant (1863) 15s Enstored with all my catail.’of 
shepe. 1502 Arnolde Citron. (1811) 2x5 He [the Keper] 
shal yelde to the eyer whan so he come to ful age all his 
lande instored of husbondry. _ 1557 Paynel Barclay's Ju- 
gurth 98 Thys. castle was . . instored with men, wepyn, 
vitayles, and with all other ordinaunce.. 1597 Daniel 'Civ. 
JVdres in. xxxi i, He that is with life and will instor’d, 
Hath for revenge inough. a 1633 MunuAy Viezu Sundry 
Examples 79 Of mony and riches sufficiently instored. 

iEnstrai*t, v. Obs. Forms: 5 enstreit, 6 
enstreighte. [f. En- 1 + Strait a.] trans. 
*= Straiten, a. To make narrow, b. To bring 
into straits or difficulties. 

c X475 tr. T.a Kevtpis' lurit. 1. xxiv, Coueitouse men sliul be 
enstreited wi]> most wrecchid nede. 1581 in W. H. Turner 
Select' Rec. Oxf. 4x3 To' enstreighte or make narrowe the 
way. 

t Enstrai'ten, v. Obs. rare. [f. En- 1 + 
Straiten.] trans. a. To make strait or narrow; 
to curtail (property), b. To bring into straits; to 
put under constraint. 

1590 R. Payne Descr. Irel. (1841) 11 He hath already to 
plesure his countrie m instraightned his demeanes.' 1618 
Bolton Florus n. xvii. (1636) 142 But the Romans had en- 
straitned her before she was aware thereof. 

f Enstra*nge, V. Obs. Also 5 enstraunge. 
[f. En- 1 + Strange.] * trans. a. To remove far 
from, b: To make strange" or- a stranger to. 

1483 Caxton Gold.V.cg. 253/2 She was as fer enstradnged 
fro the paync of the flesshe as she was fro corru prion of; her 
body, ax 763 Shenstone • Elegies xix. 55, 1 -smile, but 
from a soul enstrang’d to peace, 
t Enstra'ngle, V. Obs. rare—', [var. of 
Estrangle, Obs.] trans. To strangle. 

' C1400 Maundev. xviii. (1839) 194 Whan thei ben thus 
enstrangled, thei eten here Fleschc. 

tEnstre'ngtli, y.. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Strength.] 
Irans. To' endow with strength, strengthen. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 122/2 Thys vyncent was tor- 
mented for to dwelle wyth Goa. .he was beten to be en- 
strengthed. 

tEnstre*ngtlieii,^. Obs. [f. En -^Strength- 
en.] trans . To strengthen, make strong. 

1538 Leland I tin. II. 75 A fainose Toun or Castelle apon 
a very Torre or Hille, wundcrfully enstrengthenid of na- 
ture. x^39 Proclam. Hen. VI 11 in Froude Hist. Eng. III. 
366 Until^ such time as they, enstrengthened, may be able 
to go in like pace with them. x6«ty Cokaike Diauean. 162 
Enstrengthening himselfe to receive that soule which by 
the right of Love he supposed belonged to him. . 

Enstruct, obs. form of Instruct. ' 

EnstufF: see Iss-prefX 3. 

+ EnstyTe, v. Obs. Also 7 enstile. [f: En- 1 
+ Style sb. or vi] trans. To style, denominate. 

*599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v.‘ vid. ‘30 Our eye doth 
rende thee (now cnstil'd} our Crites. 1623 l r ox Gracttli in 
Brand Pep. Antiq. (1870) I. 38 Vulgarly enstiled Shrove 
Tuesday. 1638 Sanderson Serin. (16S1) Il.’xxa Why the 
Apostte should chuse to enstile Almighty God frotn these 
two [attributes! of Patience and of Consolation. * *648 Her- 
rick Helper., Oberon's Pal. 92 By some en styl’d 'Hie luckie 
omen of the child. 

t Ensu'able, v, Obs. [f. E nsue v. + -able; for 
the sense cf. conformable, suitable .] That logically 
ensues ; likely to result. 


■ : ENSUE. 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse 93 An issue, .resonable an[dl en. 
suable. • It is nothingensuable, because the apostles sacri* 
ficed, they sacrificed Christcs bodye and bloud. 1635 J. 
Hayward Banish'd Virg. 183 Which they would not have 
done, if they had but considered or foreseene their ensueable 
inconveniences. 

t Ensu - ance.- Ohs. [f. as prec. + -axce.] The 
fact of ensning. 

1652 Earl Monm. tr. Bcntivoglio's Hist. Rebut. 1x4 Upon 
the insuance of peace, and due observation of all things on 
this side the’line. . , 

. t Ensn’ant, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Ensue v. + 
-ANT. Cf. OFr. ensiwanti] Appropriately follow- 
ing, sequent to. 

1589 Puttexh am Eng. Pcesic 11. x. [xi.] (Arb.) X04 If . . 
the maker do . . make his dittie sensible and ensuant to the 
first verse in good reason. 1 ‘ 

Ensucket: see En- prcf. l 2. 

Ensue (ensii?*), v.- Forms :* 5-7 ensew(e, 5'en- 
siewo, -yew, 5-6 insue, 6 insew(e, 6^7 inshow, 
5- ensue, [ad. OF. ensiw ctisu-, stenvof cits fare, 
ensuivre (mod.F. ensuivre), corresp. to Pr.*>«- 
seguir y It. inseguire :—Iate L. iiisequcre , L. insequi 
to pursue, follow close upon, f. in (see In-) fisequi 
to follow.] . . ; • 

1 1 . trans. To follow in (a person’s steps) ; to 
follow (a leader, etc.). Obs. . 

? a 1500 Flower IVomatthedc in Pol. Ret. 4 A. Poems 43 
Whos stepes glade to ensue Ys eueri woman in their degre. 
2509 Hawes Ex amp. Virt. xiii. 255 And xv. ladyes her uyd 
ensue. 1596 Spenser F. (?. iv. *ix. 5 Whom straight the 
Prince ensuing in together far’d. ■ a 1626 Br. An dr ewes 
Serin. 147 All that have ensued the steppes of their faith, 
b. absol. and intr. 

c'1500 New Not-br. Mayd 235 , 1 must ensue Where fortune 
doth me lede. 2513 Douglas EE nets 11. xii. [xi.] 77 Neir at 
our bak Crewse, my spous ensewis. a 2577 Sir.T. SmIth 
Comttnv . Eng.{ 1633) 56 Which pricketh forward toensue in 
their fathers steps. ■ - 

+ 2 . fig. To follow the guidance of (a person, 
etc.) ; to imitate (ah example ) ; to follow (inclin- 
ation, passion, etc.),’ conform to '(advice, orders). 

2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. x, I am SO dull certayne that 
I ne can Guido ensewe. 2481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiv. 47’rho 
philosophres ensieweth better Plato than Aristotle, c 2500 
Doctr. Gd. Scrvaunts in Poet. Tracts (1842) 7 Seruauntes 
ought not to ensue Theyr owne wylj. 2530 Proper Dyet - 
loge (1863) 23 In this they ensued Christes lawyng and-his 
doctrine. 2541 Elyot Image Gov. 13 All honourable 
women ensued the Empresses exaumple. 2599 Davies />«• 
mart. Soul (1876) I. 99 While these receiv'd opinions I 
ensue. > , , 

t b. ’ Of things : To take after/correspond to. 
i3<&TRE.visABarth.DcP.R. 1. Prol. (1495) 3The propritees 
of tnynges folowe and ensewe their substaunces. 1533^4 
Act 25 Hen. VIII,. c. si § 19 An ordenance ..insewjng 
muche the olde auncient.customcs of this realme in that 
behalfe. 2628 Coke On Litt. 13 n, The recompense shall 
ensue the loss. • • • ' ‘ ' • ‘ • - 

1 3 . To follow with the intention of overtaking ; 
to pursue. Obs. " “ , 

25x3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge t. 1079 This venerable 
prynce ensuynge this great harte approched to his cell. 
2569 J. Sanford tr. Agri/Pa's’ Van. Aries ,125 b, To ensue 
them that flee. * , 

b. fig. To follow or seek after, strive to obtain, 
pirn at. arch. Also f intr. with q/Ava . . . * 

2483 Caxton Catb 2 b, Eschewe allc vyc'cs ahd ensie’we 
vertue. 1^35 Coverdale Ps. xxxiii. x^ Let liim seke peace 
and ensue it. 2642 Rogers Naaman lo Rdr. § 2 To affect 
and ensue the meanes of it owne safety. 2759 Rodektson 
Hist. Scot. II. 1 19 For him I desire to ensue courage. '287A 
Morley Compromise (1686) 113 They have. sought truth and 
ensued it. . .. .*’1 ; 

+ 4 . To follow out (a plan, course of life,', pro- 
fession, etc.) ; to follow up (a train of thought), 
‘pursue’ (a subject). - Also catachr. to spends (a 
period of life). Obs. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. xii, But that in joycyou 
may your youth ensue. 2532 Elyot Gov. 1. iv. 0883) I.‘ 28 
Semblable ordre will I ensue in the fourmybge the gcntill 
wittes of noble mennes children. 1581 Lamdarde Elren. 
11. iv. (1602) 136, *1 will cnfcuc that also. 2590 SrKNsER Ep. 
Sir John Norris , And Precedent of all that armes ensue. 
n 1613 Overuurv A JVife (1638) 172 They are not paulcd 
with insuing idle cogitations. 

f 5 . trans. Of an event, state of things, portion 
of time, portion of a book or discourse: To 
follow, ’ succeed, be subsequent to. Also of per- 
sons : To succeed (some one) in an office, or in the 
performance of an action. Chiefly implying im- 
mediate sequence : To come next to. Obs. 

2491 Act 7 Hen. VII , c.20 5 5 By the space of ij moncthc* 
next ensuyng any of the scid festis. 254* in W. II. Turner 
Set. Rec. Ox font 16S 'J"he feast .. next insuying the date 
herof. 2578 TimmeC 7 t////w on Gen. 159 How i<?ng it was 
ere that the flood insued the creation of the world. 259* 

S tenser Teares Muses 54 And let the* rest in order thee 
ensew. 1609 Bp. Barlow Atixto. Nameless Catholic 16 Wluit 
are these Aggrecuances. .that.. ensued that desperate Plot ; 
2612 Drayton Pety^lb. xxiv. (1748) 360 Him Krbemvald 
ensues th* East-English Offa's son. 2649 Selden Laws 
Eng. ( 2739) Prcf. 8 For three hundred years next ensuing 
the Normans. 

b. intr. Of a portion of time, part ol a book 
or discourse: To be subsequent. Of an event, 
a state of things : To occur or arise subsequently. 
Chiefly. implying immediate succession. Cf. En- 
suing ppl. a. 
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The phrase next ensuing, now -somewhat pleonastic, is 
still in formal use with reference to dates. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 5 Thre partyes by chapytres en- 
syewyng' declared. 1494 Fabyan 5 The Cronycle shall 
ensewe; In his dewe ordre. 1528 Test.Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
265 To be disposed in maner and forme that ensuyeth. 1559 
in Vicarfs A nat. (1888) App. iii. 139 Gouemors of the sayd 
hospytalles for the yere- now next msuynge. 1584 Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 91 The yeare insuing. 1591 in Picton 
Lpool Miinic. Rcc. (1883) I. 56 The copie of \v cl ‘ said 
Letter ensueth. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 991 Now dreadful 
deeds Might have ensu’d. 1669 Bunyan Holy Ciiie 195 
These and the words ensuing. 1^09 Steele & Swift 
Taller No. 74 T ir On Saturday the 15th of October next 
ensuing. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Proposals, etc. 36 Bleak 
Winds and Storms ensue, they [the Flowrs] droop, theydy. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I* 2 ° 4 / r Several skirmishes 
.ensued in the difficult passes. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, xvii. 
216 Conversations ensued thereon between Baldwin and his 
courtiers. 

ic. In pr. pplc. ; In succession, ‘ running Obs. 
rare. 

1583 Stocker Hist . Civ. JVarrcs Lowe C. 1.107 b, Then 
they should giue.two nights ensuing at midnight a signe 
with fire, etc. 

• 6 . fa. trans. To follow as a result or conse- 
quence ;• to result from. Obs. 

1514 Barclay Cyl. <$• Uplondyshm. (1847) p. xlvi, Surfet en- 
suing gluttony. 1566 Dhant Horace * Sat. it. A viij, Such 
lyke blame That doth ensue outragiouse spence. 1607 Top- 
sell Serpents (1653) 7 OJ The accidents that follow, are like 
to those which ensue the bitings of Vipers, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. (Wks. 1716) I. 1 By peace [may be meant] the con- 
tent. -ensuing .such a course of actions, a 1754 Fielding 
Coiwersation Wks." .1784 IX. 364 Nor would, any incon- 
venience ensue the admittance of such exceptions. 

b. intr. To follow as a result ; to result. Const, 
f by, from, t of on, upon. 

1483 Caxton Cato B iij,The grete multitude of synnes 
whyche ensueth and cometh therof. 1525 E. Lee in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. . Ser. m. II. 71, I need not. advertise your Grace 
what infection & danger may ensue hereby. 1598 BaRk- 
cley Felic. Man (1631), The service of God, whereof en- 
sueth the enjoying of his heavenly kingdome. a 1700 
Dryden Ovid’s Met. xu. Wks. 1821 XII. 167 From the 
wound ensued no purple flood. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . 
(1776) II. 318 What devastation might not ensue were the 
elephant, .as fierce, .as the tiger. 1837 G. Bird Nat. Philos. 
238 Decomposition of water will, of course, ensue, and 
hydrogen will be evolved. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxvii, 
That out of distance might ensue Desire of nearness doubly 
sweet. 

% To proceed, issue from. - 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanic ir. vii. 208 Soules of men, 
from that great soule ensue. 

7. intr. To follow as a logical conclusion. 
Usually impers. with virtual subject- clause, rare 
in mod. use. 

. 1581 ■ Lambarde Eiren. IV. iv. 399 It doeth of necessitie 
ehsue, that he, etc. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 1. iii. 31 Doth 
it therefore ensue that you should Ioue his Sonne deerelie ? 

Ensuer (ensu?* 9 i). rare. [f. Ensue v. + -er.] 
One who ensues, a follower. 

‘ 1550 Paynel Notable Sayings Script. Ped. Ep., Diligent 
ensuers of his will and steps. 1885 Blackw. Mag. 736/2 The 
poor ensuer of the peace. \ " 

Ensuring, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] The 
action of the vb. Ensue, in various senses. 

1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i, In right ensuynge of 
your life. X581 J. Bell H addon’s Answ. Osor. 103 b. The 
ensuyng of whose studious industry we do not neglect. 1605 
Verstegan Dec. Intell. viii. (1628) 242 A iust insuing of the 
vse of reason. 

Ensuing (ensi/rig), ppl. a. etc. [f. Ensue 
v. + -tng 2.] A. ppl. adj. 

1. In various applications of the sense of Ensue 
v. 5. a. Coming afterwards, subsequent, posterior 
in time or order (? obs.}'. b. Immediately subse- 
quent, coming next ; also next ensuing. . c. That 
is shortly to happen, approaching, imminent. 

a. 1604 Dekker Kings Entertainm. 270 To a more 
royall and serious ensuing entertainment. 16x0 Beaum. 
& Fl. Maid’s Trag. iv. i, A great example of their justice 
To all ensuing eyes. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxiv. 43 
Men, rather than they will want insuing memory, will be 
spoken by the branded Statue. 1680 Life Edw. II in Select. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 49 A perfect mirror, wherein ensuing 
kings may see, etc. 

b. x6xx Rich Honest. Age (1844) 20 What conceipt I have 
. . I will partly make manifest by this insuing circumstance. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. xi2.Th* ensuing Season, in 
return, may bear The bearded product of the Golden Year. 
1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) Introd. 27, I have had 
many Opportunities of trying the Virtues of the ensuing 
Remedies. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxviii, For the three 
ensuing days I was in a state of anxiety. 1875 Scrivener 
Lect.Grk. Test. 11 In the two next ensuing Lectures. 

C. 1603 Knolles Hist.. Turks (1638) 306 By the small 
number of their army divining their ensuing ' overthrow. 
1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 11. 158 There is appearance of an 
ensueing rupture. 1734 Grub St. Jml. 2 May 4/3 The en- 
suing Elections of Members to serve in parliament.. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxiii. To make some arrangements 
for the ensuing combat. 

2. In sense of Ensue v . 6 : Resulting. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wit. Wks- 1873 III. 7S To guard 
you safe from all ensuing danger. 1642 Milton Apol. 
Smect. {1851) 290 Their manifest crimes serve to bring forth 
an ensuing good. 1665 Earl Rothes in Lauderd. Papers 
(1884) I. 216 To prevent ffurdier inshowieng danger. : 

t B. pple. (quasi-/n/,)* With respect to. Obs. • 

1645-62 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 6) 201 Ensuing this voice, 
we see that St. Peter calls it, etc. 


t EnsTringly, adv. Qbs. .*[f.> Ensuing ppl.- a. 
,+ -LY-.] In an ensuing manner, a. Congru- 
ously, fittingly, b. In due order or sequence. ■ 

. c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) A ij. After mine 
estate My stile and my writing ensuingly to sounde. a 1535 
More_ On the Passion Wks. 1321/1 Linked and cheined 
ensewinglye together. 1556 J. Heywood Spider F. xxxL 
112 What waie was had? ensueth ensuingly. 

|| En suite (an swf*t, Fr. an srVY’t), adv . * So as 
to form a ‘ suite’ or set : see Suite. * 

. Ensulphur : see En- 1 pref. 1 b. * 

f EnsuTance. Obs. exc. in form Insurance. 
[a. OF. cnseurajice ; see Ensure v. and -ance.] 

1. The action of ensuring or- making certain ; 
concr . a means of ensuring. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 143 Were some mens Petitions 
to men, as non-sensicall as their Prayers to God, they would 
need no other ensurance of their denial!. x688 Objection 
agst. Repeal Penal Laws 4- Tests. t6, J will never seek or 
value an Ensurance hy Oaths and Tests. 

2. Betrothal. Cf. Ensure v. 4 . : r. 

1469 Marg. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 601 II. 340,1 
have non very knowleche of your ensuraunce. 

3. Comm. The securing against loss in return 
for a fixed payment ; = Insurance. 

x66i T. Mun Eng. Treas. (1664)6 To be well acquainted 
with the laws, .of the Ensurance office: a 1695 Mrq. 
Halifax (TA There will be no ensurance here to make you 
amends, as there is in the case of fire. X755 in Johnson. 

+ Ensu’rancer. Obs. . Also 7-8 insurances 
[f. Ensurance + -er.] He who or that which 
gives assurance or confidence. . 

.. 1665 _ Stillingfl. Grounds Prot. Relig. 162 Our Ensur- 
ancer in the main Principle of Faith concerning the Scrip- 
tures being the Word of God, is Apostolical Tradition. ' 
t Ensu’re, a . Obs. rare— 1 . [a. AF. ensur , f. 
en- (see En- *) + stir Sure ; but perh. to be taken as 
phraser sur in a state of security.] Sure, confident. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 18 In ]>is world is hard auen- 
ture : Who-so J?erof is moost ensure, Sunnest schal he be 
schamed and schent. 

Ensure (enjuou), v. Forms : 5 ensuer, -sewer, 
4 - ensure. See also Insure, [ad. AF. enseurer , 
f. en - (see En-1) + OF. scitr (mod.F. sfir) sure: 
the AF. vb. may be regarded as an alteration, of 
OF. asscurer to Assure. 

The word freq. occurs in individual MSS. of Ghaucer, but 
the better attested reading in these passages is app. assure. 

, The form Insure is properly a mere variant of ensure, 
and still occasionally appears in all the surviving senses. In 
general usage, however, it is now limited to the financial 
sense (with reference to_ ‘ insurance ’ of life or property), in 
which the form ensure is wholly obsolete.] 
ti. trans. To make (a person) mentally sure ; 
to convince, render confident. Followed by 
subord. clause. Chiefly /aw. and ref. Obs. 

c 2500 Meltisine 68 They were ensured that they wold & 
sought but good. 1568 Grafton Chron. Hen. V, II. 495 
The French enemies, .ensured themselves to gaine. .whatso- 
ever before they had lost. X674N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv.jw 
That the body do not lock up [souls] there for the sake 
of its hardfastness or closeness, we are ensured. 

+ 2. To give security to, pledge one’s faith to 
(a. person) for the execution of a promise. Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxviii. (1859) 63 , 1 ensure 
you feythfully, I shall brynge you to a place where ye shalle 
sene hym. 2557 K. A rthilr (Copland) 11. xiii, Here I en- 
sure you by the faitheof my body neuer to departe. • 

*|-3. To pledge one’s credit to (a person); to tell 
(a person) confidently that (something is true). 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2x15 Ariadne, I swere & yow 
ensure This seventh yer I have youre servaunt be. c 1450 
tVhy / cant be a Nun 364 in E. E. P. (1862) 147 So God me 
spede, I yow ensewer, Ellys yowre habyte ys no trew token. 
1483 Caxton Cato C iiij, I ensure you that it is trouthe. 
1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urcl. (1546) Z viij, I ensure 
the, the worme in the tymbre. .doth not so muche domage. 
1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. iv, xv. 314 She advised him 
j-ather to many', ensuring him that no Lady in the land., 
would refuse him. 

f4. To guarantee (a thing) to a person; to 
warrant (a fact). Const, to or dal. Obs. 

1460 in Pol. Rel. 4* L. Poems (1866) 62 Nay, that I you 
ensure. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/x Testefyeng and 
ensuryng that the holy man fiacre was ful of wicked & euyl 
arte. 1528 Roy Sat., I durst ensure the one thynge. 1733 
Neal Hist. Purit. II. 574 All which he ensured upon nis 
royal word. 

y b. To guarantee (an expense). Obs. 

2738 Johnson Let. Cave in Boswell (1887) I. 122 And 
since the expense will be no more, I shall contentedly in- 
sure it. 

t 5. To engage (a person) by -a pledge orcontract. 
c X400 Rowland 4* O. 160 He es ensurede to myn eme & 
mee. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (1818) 9 Yn the 
same wise bene ye sworne and ensurid to kepe youre peple. 

b. esp. To engage by a promise of marriage, or 
(rarely) by marriage itself; to betroth, espouse. 
Cf. Assure 4 . Obs. 

c 1450 Loneuch Grail Hi. 1019 So that ensured thanne 
bothe they were, And for the Manages they ordeyned 
there. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxl .heading, Howe’ the 
yonge erle of Flaunders ensured the kynges doughter of 
Englande. c 1530 — A rth . Lyt. Bryt . (1814) 237 Let vs-. . 
sende for the archbysshop, to thentent to ensure you to- 
gytheft 02550 Cheke Matt. L x8 After his mother Mari 
was ensured to Joseph. 2558 Bp ; Watson Sev. Sacrant. 
xxviii. 177 When the two parties .. haue sayde -these 
woordes, then bee they ensured and iastly married together. 


ENT. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcockeJ tr. Hist. Ivstine 79 b, No other.maide 
should’be contracted and ensured to any husband. e‘tc. 

■ 6 / To secure, ’make safe {against, from risks). 

a 2704 L’Estrange (J.), A mendicant contracted with a 
country fellow, .to ensure his sheep for that year. 2776 Sm 
J. Reynolds Disc. vii. (1876) 424 Sufficient to ensure us 
from all error and mistake. ^ 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. 
Seryia 426 To ensure her friends against any sort of re- 
action. .1883 Manch. Exam. 26 Nov. 5/3 The Swiss lake 
steamers 'are.. too toylike to ensure their passengers against 
reasonably probable risks. 

+ 7. Comm. To Insure (a person’s life, pro- 
perty, etc.). Obs. 

1693 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 602 The price of 
ensuring the Life of a Man of 20. 1747 Scheme Equip. 
Men of IVar 40 Tis natural for us to ensure our Effects. 1 
8 . To make certain the occurrence or arrival of 
(an event), or the attainment of (a result) ^As- 
sure 5 . - . 

1741 Young Nt. Tit. vit. 633 All promise, some ensure, a 
second scene. x796_Burke7?^:V. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 3^0 
Whether the authority, .can ensure th’eir ’execution. 1839 
Thiklwall Greece II. 339 Having taken no precautions to 
ensure regular supplies. 1879 W. H. White in Cassells 
Tcchn. Educ. IV. So/x By tnis arrangement it is^ ensured 
that there shall be no leak. 

' 9. To make (a thing) sure to o t for a person ; ; to 
secure.’. 

• 1770 1 Langhorne Plutarch (18 7/ 1 . 518/2 Ensuring them 
the victory. 2799'. Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 48 The 
only rule, which, .can ensure for the officers.. the conveni- 
ences which they have a right to expect. 1 847 L. Hunt 
Jar Honey x. (1848) 138 It ensures us an intercourse with 
a nation tve esteem. 1861 May Const. Hist. {1863) I. i. 12 
A constitutional government ensures to the King a wide 
authority. 

Ensirrer. rare. [f. prec. + -er.] He who or 
that which ensures, ta. One who vouches for, 
guarantees. +b. One who guarantees another 
against loss ; an underwriter ; = Insurer, c. 
One who or that which renders (anything) certain. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 35 Wouldest thou have a Policy 
bn Heaven?, .make the Poore thy Ensurers. a 1660 Ham- 
mond JFX\t.(i684) IV- 481 , 1 will once set up the Ensurer’s 
Office, that whatever goes out on that Voyage, shall never 
miss to come home with gain. 2693 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) III. 29, 9 merchants on the Exchange, great ensurers, 
are all withdrawn for considerable suraras. 2694 S. Johnson 
Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet 1. 5 The Pulpits were the 
Ensurers of the King’s Word, a 2734 North Exam. in. vi. 

§ 91 (2740) 490 Just as if the Ensurers brought in a Catalogue 
of Ships lost, taking no Notice of Ships arrived. 

Ensurge, var. of Insurge v. Obs. 
t Ensirring, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Ensure v. + 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Ensure ; attrib. 
in ensuring-office = insurance-office. 

sit*, E. . Life Donna Rosinaii The Ensuring Office in 
the Spanish West Indies. 

tEnswa-mp, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En - 1 + 
Swamp sb.} trans. To plunge into or -entangle in 
a swamp. Implied in Enswa-mped fpl. a. 

2702 C. Mather Magtt. Chr. 11. (1852) App. 183 They 
were like to make no weapons reach their enswamped ad- 
versaries. 

Enswatlie, inswathe (enswei-3), v. [f. 
En-1 + Swathe sb. or vi] trans. To bind or 
wrap in a' swathe or bandage. Also rejl. 

1597 Shaks. Lover sCompl. 49 Letters sadly pend in blood, 
.. Enswath’d and seald to curious secrecy.^ 2827 De 
Quincey Last Days Kant Wks. III. 216 Nesting and en- 
swathing himself in the bedclothes. 2830 H. _N, Coleridge 
Grk. /Wj(x834)34oThen did they bathe thee in a fresh pure 
stream, .and enswathe'd thy limbs In a white robe, 
b. transf. and fig. 

2830 Aird in Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 822 A lucid air en- 
swathed her head. 2842 Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites 74 
Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist. 2857 J. Pulsfqrd 
Qttiet Hours 274 Dense vapours were enswathing the soul. 
2873 Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 235 Your smile enswathes 
me in beatitude. 

Enswathement (ensw^i^ment). [f. prec. 

+ -3IENT.] The action of enswathing, or. the 
condition of being enswathed ; cotter, that in which • 
anything is enswathed or enfolded. Also/^'.-;. 

2877 Blackie lVise Men 65 All vital power.. in moist en- 
swatnement grows. 2B82 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. 
IV. vii. (2884) 225 We.. define the soul as an invisible en- 
swathement of the body. 2887 E. C. Dawson Life Bp. 
Hanning ton 27 The cramping enswathements of the Roman 
system. 

Ensweep : see En- prefj- 3 . 
t Enswee~fcen, v. Obs. Also 7 in 8 weeten. 
p- En- 1 -}- Sweeten v.] trans. To infuse sweet- 
ness into ; to sweeten. Also fig. 

2607 Walkington Opt. Glass s 8 Which more ensweeteneth 
the breath. 2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. viii. 21 The 
bitterness of Reprehension is insweetned. a 1640 Jackson 
Creed xi. xxv. Wks. X. 477 The very name of peace would 
ensweeten our thoughts. 

Ensynopticity (e : nsin^pti sTti). rare— 1 , [f. 
En-- + Synoptic + -(i)ty.] A capacity for taking 
a general view of a subject. 

2855 Whately Select. IVritings 38 There is, perhaps, no 
faculty so much the gift of nature as *Iotality (or ensynop- 

“Silt 1 . Obs .- 0 [a. Ft. en/e:-MeL.*impola: 
cf. Imp.] A scion or graft. 

,648 Hexham Dutch Diet., Better, an Ent, a Scion, a 

Sprig, or a Graft. 
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ENT. 

Ent 2 (ent). a. (quasi-ri.) Mctaph. rare. [ad. 
late L. ats, cntis : see Ens.] See qnot. (rendering 
of Gr. to of). 

j8 8.. -H. Jackson in Encyst. Brit. XVIII. 3i5j5tarting 
from the formula * the Ent (or existent) is, the Nonent is 
pot’, Parmenides attempted, etc. Ibid.. The Ent, r. c . the 
existent unity, .which reason discovers beneath the variety 
and mutability of things, 

. -ent, suffix, a. Fr. -ent, ad. L. -ent-em, the end- 
ing of pr. pples. of vbs. of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
conjugation, as rldcnt-em, currentcm, audientem. 
(In the pples. of the 3rd and 4th conjugation 
this ending -represents OAryan -tit-, or perh. -ent-, 
of the ablaut-series -cut-, -out-, -nt- ; cf. Skr. -ant-, 
'-at-, Gr. -oft-, Goth, -and-, OE. -end- ; in those of 
the 2nd conjugation it represents this snffix com- 
bined with the thematic -e- of the vb. ; similarly 
the -ant- of the 1st conjugation includes a thematic 
-a-.j In OFr. this suffix and the corresponding 
-ant-em of the rst conjugation were levelled under 
-ant, the sole ending of the Fr. pr. pple., as 
riant, courant, mourant, levant ( L. levanteni). 
At a later time many L. forms in -ent-, which had 
acquired an adj. sense, were adopted in Fr. as adjs. 
with the -ent- unchanged, as diligent , Evident ; 
some of these were duplicates of living ppl. forms 
in -ant, as convenient — convenant. provident = 
pourvoyant, confident = conjiant. The Fr. words 
in -ant, -ent, which were adopted into Eng.? have 
generally retained the form of the suffix which 
they had in Fr. ; but since 1500 there has been 
a tendency to refashion them after Lat., and hence 
several words in -ant have changed that ending 
fox -ent, either entirely or in certain senses. In 
mod. Eng. also many Lat. words in -entern have 
been directly adopted, always in the form -ent. The 
conflict between Eng. and Fr. analogies occasions 
frequent inconsistency and uncertainty in the pre- 
sent spelling of words with this suffix ; cf. e. g. 
assistant, persistent ; attendant, superintendent ; 
dependant, -ent, independent. 

2. In sense the words in -ent, -ant are primarily 
adjs., sometimes distinctly ppl., as convergent, 
obsolescent, errant, peccant ; some, however, are, 
like many words of the same type in Lat. and Fr., 
used as sbs. (either in addition to the adj. use or 
exclusively), meaning (a.) a personal agent, as 
agent, claimant, president , regent ; (£.) a material 
agent, as coefficient, current, ingredient, secant, 
tangent, torrent ; esp. in Medicine, as aperient, 
astringent, emollient, expectorant. 

Entablature (cntai'blatiui). Also 7-S In-, 
[ad. (? through Fr. ; see quot. 1611) It. intavola- 
tura, f. intavolare, f. in in + tavola table.] 

1 . Arch. That part of an order which is above 
the column ; including the architrave, the frieze, 
and the cornice. 

l6ix Cotgr. Entablature, an intablature. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Frcart's Archil, xiv. 38 The Entablature [one. Fr. entable- 
ment ] (that is to say, Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice), 17x6 
Leoni Albertis Archit. I. 13b, Columns, Architraves, Inta- 
blatures, and Coverings. 1760 Gray Corr. (1843) 303 Large 
Corinthian columns of fine alabaster. . bear up an entablature, 
and form a sort of canopy over it. 1841 \V, Scalding Italy tr 
It. 1 st. II. 223 In the classical orders, the entablature over- 
powered the columns. 1875 Merivali; Gen. Hist. Rome 
ixjcviii. (1877) 665 He was allowed to engrave his own name 
upon the entablature of the temple. 

2 . Mech. a. In the marine steam-engine: A 
strong iron frame supporting the paddle-shaft, 
b. The platform which supports the capstan. 

X867 Times 23 Jan. 10 Among other repairs.. has been 
that of the engine entablature, which was split across. 1B86 
J. M. Cauleield Seamanship States 3 Parts of the Capstan 
' -..Throw off, spindle, entablature. 

Entablaiured (entarblatiiud).///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED - J Furnished with an entablature. 

1849 Freeman A rehit . 22 An entablaturcd maskclokingan 
arched body. 1859 Sau T’tc. round Clock { 1861) 199 No 
cntablatureu colonnade, with nothing to support. 

Entable (cnt^’b’I), v. rare [f. Es-t + 
Tabu:.] traits. To set up or inscribe on a table. 

j86s K. JluKRirr Walk Land's End 277 A letter of thanks 
which he requested should, .be cntabled and hung up. 
Entablement (cntr^b'lnient). [a. F. entable- 
ment , f. entailer, f. en- (sec En’- 1 ) + table Table.] 
a. =* E.VTABLATUIIK. b. The horizontal platform 
or graduated series of platforms supporting a statue 
and placed above the dado and the base. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Ftrart's .Archit, <R.\ They differ nothing 
either in height, sub>tancc, or entablement from the feminine 
Ionic, and masculine Doric 1708 AVu» Vino Lend. II. 
402/t Columns and Entablement of the Corinthian Order. 
1800 Month. Mu*. XIII. 18 Dado.. means (i» the cubic 
part of the jiedcstal of a column, or of a statue, included 
between the base and the entablement. 1B65 Reader 9 Dec. 
Ct'2 ' 17 tc figure.. standing Ufor: a senes of eiudlAcmcnis. 
t Entaxh, sb. Obs. rare~\ In 4 cntccchc. 
[f. next vb.] A symptom of nn illness. 
e »js*> Witt. Pale rue 558, 1 . .told him a! treuly )>e enteeches 
cf myn evtlc. 


tEnta’ch, ente’ch, v. Obs . Forms: 4-5 
entech, -tecch, -tetch, 5 entatch, (entachch), 
5-6 entach. [a. OF. aitachier , en techier, to im- 
bue with any quality, infect (cf. mod.F. entichcr 
to infect), f. cn- (see Ex-*)-f tache, teche , spot, 
mark, contagion, * trait ’ of character, etc. ; perh. 
ultimately identical with tache , *tac Tack: see 
Attach.] 

1 . traits. To-stain, defile ; to infect. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. »L 120 Who so bat euer is en- 
tecched and defouled wib yuel. e 2450 Lonelich Graft 
1. 259 Non Of hem Entachched was with non Maner Synne. 
2481 Caxton Jffyrr. in. x. 256 Alle we abyde entetebed and 
soylled therby Iby Adam's sin]. 2483 — G. de la TonrTi 
iij, And of this manere the moost parte of the world is en- 
tatched and ouercomc. 2500 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 237 
With fervent love and fyry femes entached. 

2 . To imbue with any quality, good or evil. 
See Entech ed ppl. a. 

3 . ? To link together. [? var. Attach.] rarc~~ x . 

c 2450 Merlin xviii. 2SS Thei were so thikke and so en. 
tacched ech amonge other, that mo than a thousand fill in 
to the river. 

Hence, Ente*ched ppl. a ., imbued with certain 
qualities or dispositions ; only with qualifying advbs. 
[So OFr. bleu, mat e nice hie .] 
c 2374 Chaucer Troylus v. 832 On of the best enteched 
creature, That is or shal, while that the world may dure.- 
a 2420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 250 A croked hors never 
the better is entecchede, Althoughe his bridelle glistre of 
golde and shyne. 

Entackle : see En- pref^ 1 b. 
t£ntai*l, sb. x Obs. Forms:’ 4 entaille, 4-7 
entaile, -yle, (4 Sc. eyntayill, 5 entaylle, -eyle). 
[a. OF. entaille fern., n. of action f. entailler En- 
tail v . 1 ; cf. Pr. entalh , OSp. entaile , Pg. entalho , 
It. intaglio masc., of similar meaning.] 

X. Cutting, carving ; pattern or shape. 

1 . Ornamental carving ; sculpture. Also eoncr. 1 

c 2300 K. Alts. 4671 A schryne, Of entaile riche and fyne. 

c 2400 Rcr.vland ip O. 412 Ane helme of riche entayle, Of 
precyouse stanes the appayrayle. c 2400 Destr. Troy 2650 
Caruen inCristall by crafte of Entaile. 2430 Lydg. C/iron. 
Troy 1. vi, A ryche ymage of sylver. .ofmeruaylous entayle. 
c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 139 Foure con- 
dytes meruaylously wrought by subtyil entayle. 

cotter. e 2430 Lydg. Bcchas it. xv. (1554) 54 b, Nothing 
seyn of all the whole entaile. 

2 . transf. 1 Cut \ fashion of a garment; shape, 
pattern, outline ; figure, stature. Also, guise, sem- 
blance. 

c 2320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2671 Honge we him in his entaile. 
c 2325 Poems temp. Edw. II (Percy; lvi, A new entaile have 
thei i-fend. .The raye is turned overthwart, c 141x1 Rom. 
Rose 1081 Aboute hir nekke of gentyl entayle Was shete the 
riche chevesaile. c 2430 Lydg. Boc/uts it. xxvii. (1554) 63 a, 
Among which hilles..Been craggy roches most hidous of 
entaile. c 2570 Thvnne Pride «J- Loud., Another was there, 
much of his entaile. 

- 3 . The phrase of good ( rich ) entail (sense 1,2) 
was app. taken as « 'of good quality \ Hence 
(Persons) of entaile : of ' quality’ or rank. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Chron. Waee. c 2380 Sir Ferumh. 730 
A smol him on b« helm an he3 hat was of god entaille. c 1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3608 With ix hundreth knightes of good 
entaile. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 288 Cytryne of 
colour, lyke_ gamettes of entayle. a 2450 Le Morte Arth. 
3273 And yiffe we may wyth spechys spede Wyth trew 
trowthes of entayle, 

IL The keeping accounts by tallies. 
c 1488 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 70 He [Chief Pantrer] ! 
rcceivythe the bredeof the Sergeaunt of the bake-house by 
entayle. Ibid. 77 Ale or beer, .pourveyede by entayle. 
Entail (cnt<*J-l), sl>.~ Law. Forms: see Ex- 
tail v.- [f. Entail v.-] The action of entailing ; 
the state of being entailed. 

I. The settlement of the succession of a landed 
estate, so that it cannot be bequeathed at pleasure 
by any one possessor ; the rule of descent settled 
for any estate ; the fixed or prescribed line of 
devolution. Also in phrases : To break, nit ( off ) 
the entail, Statute of entails. Entail male. 

c 2380 [see transferred use 2 a.]. 2467 Bury Wills (1S50) 

47, 1 wylle that myn executo's and myn fefTeis see the best 
mene that they can in restoryng ageyn to the oldc intaile 
of the seid place. Ibid. 50 Not conteynyd in myne dede of 
entayle. 2580 Powei, Lloyd" s Cambria 13S To his heires 
male by an especial Entaile aforesaid. x6ot Siiaks. Alls 
Well tY. iii.313 For a Cardeeue lie will .. cut th' intaile from 
all remainders. 2660 Buksev Kept. Aa>por (i66x) 54 In pass, 
ing of Fines and cutting of the Entails. 17x2 Akuvthnot 
John Bull (1755) 49 His sister Peg's name being in the en. 
tail, he could not make a thorough settlement without her 
consent. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 403 My father too 
. . might have cut off the Intail. 2759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. (1802) 1. 1. 223 By introducing entails . . to render their 
possessions unalienable and everlasting. 27^6 Jane Austen 
Pride fp PreJ. (1833) 268 This son was 10 join in cutting 
off the entail. 1839 Keightley- Hist. Eng. I % 25* The 
statute of entails . . is also to be referred to this reign. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. li.S. III. ill. 341 Entails were not perpetual ; 
land was always in the market. 

. 2 . transf. and fig. in various senses: a. The 
securing (an office, dignity, privilege) to a pre- 
determined line of successors ; a predetermine^ 
order of succession, b. The transmission, as an 
inalienable inheritance, of qualities, conditions, 


obligations, etc. C. Necessary sequence, d. eoncr. 
That which is entailed ; a secured inheritance. 

a. > c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (i£So) 391 Men support] pis 
entaile lof tithes] was not expresly confermyd bi criste. 
*555 Bradford in Strype Eccl. Man. HI. App. xlv. 131 
Thoughe the Quene . . disher^-t the right hey res apparent, 
or breake her fathers intayle. 1622 Bacon Hen. VI I Wks. 
(Bohn) 315 So as the entail might seem rather a personal 
favour to him and his children, than a total disinherison to 
the house of York. ^ <21699 Stillingfi. Semi. II. i. (R.), 
How comes the entail to be made to all his ISt. Peter’s] suc- 
cessors? 2827 Hallam Const. Hist .. (1876) III. xv. 1E2 
Harley, .zealously supported the entail of the crown on the 
princess Sophia. 

b. 2706 De Foe Jure Div. vm. 288 They’re Travtors 
else to the Entails of Sense. 1780 Burke Econ. Ref. Wks. 
2842 1,246 An intail of dependence is a bad reward of merit. 
1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1 . 2x8 The natural entail of disease 
and character.^ 2879 Geo. Eliot Thco. Such ii. 36 That 
entail of social ignorance. 

_ C. *66* Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vt. § 10 If God by his 
immediate hand of providence did not cut off the entail of 
effects upon their natural causes. <2 2847 R. Hamilton 
Peso. <5- Punishm. fi. (1853) 82 The entail of vice upon the 
circumstances of the present life. 

d. *8** Byron IVerner n.Ji. 305 Ignorance And dull sus- 
picion arc a part of his Entail will last him longer than his 
lands. 

fS.pl. (See quot . ; app. humorous use of phrase 
belonging to 1.) 

2790 W. Marshall Midi. Counties (E. D. S.) s.w, When 
the reapers come near to the finish, they cut off each other’s 
entails, or ends of the lands : the whole finish together. 

tEntai'l, vJ Obs. Forms: 4-5 entaille, 
entaylle, Sc. entailze, (6 entally), 4-7 entaile. 
Also 6 intaile, -yle. [a. OF. entaillc-r, corresp. 
to Pr. entalhar, entaillar, Sp. entallar, It. inta- 
g/iare .-—late L. inlalcdre, f. in into + taicare (Fr. 
tailier) to cat.] 

1 . Irons. To carve, sculpture ; to make carvings 
upon, ornament with carvings ; to portray or re- 
present by carving. 

c *394 P. PI. Crede 167 A curious cros craftly entayled. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 140 Wei entailled With many riche por- 
traitures. 2481 Caxton Myrr. in. xi. 158 In thyse grete 
colontpnes or pylers .. were entaylled & grauen the vii scy- 
ences. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 355/3 They wold not entaylle ne 
kerue hit [an ydolle]. 1555 Fardlc Facions it. i. 1x7 Plate 
. .curiously wrought and entallied. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. 
iii. 27 Golden bendes, which were entayld With curious an- 
tickes. 1637 J. Anchoran Porta Linguaruvt 183 A Carver 
or an image maker, graves, carves, and entailes a statue. 

absol. a 1500 Chaucer's D rente xx Couth welt entayle in 
imagery. 

b. transf with reference to embroider)*. 

CX340 Gaw. % Gr.Knt. 612 Tortors and trulofez entayled 
so J>yk. 

c. In passive (cf. mould , carve, etc.) of a living 
body. 

1502 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xxxix, His bodie wetll en- 
tail^eit euerie steid. 

2 . To engrave in intaglio, rare ns distinct sense. 

1538 Leland I tin. VII. 57 ICornelines] and other Stonys 

wel entaylid for Seales. 1577-87 Harrison England in 
Iloliushed xxiii. 128 Costlie stones alreadie intailed for 
seales. 

3 . To cut into, make an incision in. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634' II. 250 Leafed after the maner 
of passe-floures . . but that they be intailed or indented 
deeper, 
b. absol. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. h. vi. 29 The mortall stccle dcsplteously 
entayld Deepe in their flesh. 

4 . To cut notches in a ‘tally’; to keep an ac- 
count by tally. 

c 2488 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 78 Hie yomen of the 
pycher house, .intayle with both but tiers of wync & ale. 

Entail (cntvH), v.- Forms : a. 4-6 ontailo, 5 
entayle, 7- entail. 8 . 5-6 intaile, -yle, 7-S in- 
tail. [f. En- 1 + AF. tail l Tail a. or tails sb., en- 
tail. In legal Anglo-Lat. (16th c.) intallidrc. See 
further under Tail a .] 

1 . Law. trans. To convert (an estate) into a 
‘fee tail ' ( fcudttm lalliatum)’, to settle (land, an 
estate, etc.) on a number of persons in succession, 
so that it cannot be bequeathed at pleasure by any 
one possessor. Const, on, to, upon. 

1 3 So Wyclif IFks. (1880) 390 Lande entaylid by tnannyi 
Iawe. z 4 « Mann. ^ Househ. Eap. (1841) 341 Die said 
Hcrry sehallc bye and entayle v, markes worthe of londe 
to hym and his eyres. 2495 Act xx Hen. VI t, c. 60 
Prcam., I^xiides and tenementis wliiche were intailed to 
him and to hi*. Aunecstrcs. 1590 Greknk AVrrr too bite 
(x6oo) 55 What I^ands to sel, how they were either tied 
by Statute, or Intaild! 164* Fuller Iloly *r Prof, St. 1. 
xiv. 45 Tile old man being onclv Tenant lor life, and the 
lands entaild on one young Gentfcman. 1670 Milton Hist . 
Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 241 An old craft of the Clergy* to i-ecure 
thir Church Lands, by’ entailing them on some Saint, 
x 765 A ct 5 Geo. HI , c. 26 Preatn., [They] should convey, 
settle, and intnfl tlie lands so to be purchased. 18*4 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 1.(1863) 87 The liousc and park .. 
were entailed on a distant cousin. 1856 Eng. 

Trails , A ristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 1 1. 86 They cannot sell them 
fhou'cs], because they are entailed. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To l>estow or confer as if by 
entail ; to cause to descend to a designated series 
of possessors ; to bestow as an inalienable pos- 
session. 

1509 Hawes E.ram /. Vtrl. xiL s^o ’Hie other ganlyn i« 
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celestyall . . And is entayled to vs in general!. 15x3 More 
Edw. V, 3 The Crowne of the Reahne [was] entayled to 
the Duke of Yorke and his Heires. 1589 Pappc w. Hatchet 
B, Neuer entaile thy wit to the eldest. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
VI, 1. i. 194, I here* entayle The Crowne to thee and to 
thine Heires for euer. 1630 Prynne God no Impostor 2 
The benefits of the Gospel! are intayled vpon them alone. 
1649 Seldeh Laws Eng. 1. xii. (1739) 22 Nor then had the 
Pope the whole power herein intailed to his Triple Crown. 
1682 Burnet Rights Princes ii. 57 Bishops might have en- 
tailed their Sees to their Kinred or Friends. 1703 Pope 
Thebais 111 Thou Fury, then, some lasting curse entail. 
X75* Fielding Amelia 11. Hi, Can I bear to think of en- 
tailing beggary on the posterity of my Amelia? 1800 
Colqukoun Comm. Thames ■YioC.’j . Intails distress and 
obloquy on an innocent _ offspring. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. 214 Luther .. entailed upon us the responsibility of 
private judgement. 

fb. In occasional uses: To make (a person) 
'heir’ to a possession, condition, etc. ; to cause a 
person to become permanently (something). Obs. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxvi. 61 Either of these 
intaif a mans mind to misery, a 1659 Osborn Characters, 
$c. (1673) 639 For he did undo By writing them, what Wit 
entayl’d thee to. 1683 Penn. Archives I. 79 Amount to soe 
vast a same as will entail me yo r Perpetuall Debtor. 

+ 3. To attach as an inseparable appendage to, 
upon , an estate or inheritance ; hence gen. to ‘ tack 
on*, attach. Obs. 

*593 Nashe \ Lett. Confut. 63 It hath pleased M. Printer 
. .tointaile a vaine title to my name. 1607 Heywood Woman 
Kilde Wks. 1874 II. 94 All his mad triches were to his land 
intailed, And you are heyre to all. £1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650)11. 17 Upon the latter of which the Musulman empire 
is entayld. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 89 His Name was al- 
ways so entailed to that Doctrine. 17x3 Deruam Phys. 
Theol. iv. 188 The allotment of Food is .. entailed to the 
very Constitution and Nature of Animals. 

4. To impose (inconvenience, expense, labour) 
upon a person. Chiefly said of circumstances or 
actions ; hence occas. of personal agents. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. xix. (1675) 281 Yet Custom has 
so Entail’d some ways of Expence upon some Stations in 
theWorld. X77X Junius Lett. xlii. 223 What an enormous 
expense is entailed . . upon this unhappy country. 1826 
Scorr Provinc. Antiq. Which shall, so long as the building 
stands, entail disgrace on all who have had to do with it. 
1846 Prescott Fcrd. 4- Is. I. i. 95 The long wars . . which 
a disputed succession entailed on the country. 1851 Glad- 
stone Glean. IV. lxi. 42, 1 . .shall not entail upon your Lord- 
ship the charge of handing to and fro replications and re- 
joinders. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 16. 104 The great amount 
of labour which this [assistance] might entail upon him. 

5. Simply . To bring on by way of necessary 
consequence. Of premises: To involve logically, 
necessitate (a particular conclusion). 

1829 Southey Sir T. More I. 267 A conquest which 
brought with it no evil and entailed no regret. 1839 E. D. 
Clarke Trav. 134/1 The scheme . . was found to entail 
greater evils than those he was labouring to put down. 1854 
Thackeray Newcomcs I. 32 The weight of business which 
this present affliction entails. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. 4 That failure would not entail the conclusion 
that, etc. 

Entailable (ent^dab’l), a. [f. Entail z/.- + 
-able.] Capable of being bequeathed or trans- 
mitted by entail. 

1689 Consid. Succession 4 * Alleg. 16 The Crown has. .been 
declared entailable. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. I. 627 fin Vir- 
ginia] Slaves as well as lands were entailable during the 
monarchy. 1807 Ann. Rev. V. 176 The entailable amount 
might be proportioned to the rank of peerage. 

Entailed (ent^ld ).///. a. ff. as prec. + -ED 1 .] 
Of land, an inheritance, etc. : Transmitted by en- 
tail. Also fig. 

' 1531 Dial, on Lasus Ensc. 1. xxix. (1638) 52 The. .recovery 
must be taken in this case . . as recoveries of other lands 
intailed bee. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett. IV. 38 
To restore to his destitute family an entailed estate. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. y8 To claim and assert our 
liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to us from our 
forefathers. x8i8 Cruise Digest VI. 21 If B. claimed a 
share of the entailed lands. 1845 M c Culloch Taxation 1. 
iv. (1852) 125 Owners of entailed estates. 1860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 14 Until the entailed curse be cut off by repentance. 

J EntaiTer 1 . Obs. [f. Entail v. x + -er.] A 


carver, engraver. 

X570 Dee Math. Prcf., More then the common Sculptor, 
Entayler, Kerver. x6xt Cotgr., Burineur, intayler. 

Entailer 2 (ent^'bi). [f. Entail z».- + -er.] 
One who entails an estate ; one who executes an 


entail. 

1779 Arnot Hist. Edin. iv. (1816) 128 The will of the 
entailer. 18x5 Scott Guy M. 1 , We must . . serve him heir 
to his grandfather Lewis, the^ entailer. aiZbR Brougham, 
The entailer cannot disappoint those children who have 
rights to a portion of his property. 

Entailing 1 (ent^'liij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ing k] The action of the vb. Entail. 

xS 3 8 Starkey Englaml 1. iv. 113 For thys intaylyng.. 
makyth many richles heyrys. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
XU 707/2 The entailing upon Them and their Posterities, a 
lasting War. x8x8 Cruise Digest I. 305 A custom of en- 
tailing. _ , r/- t- 1 

Entailment L rare-', [f. Entail v.* + 
-MENT.] The action of ‘ cutting ’ or excising. 

. 8 zi Monthly Map. LIII. 1=7 He seems to approve of 
Mr. Bowdler’s entailments. „ 

, Entailment - (entr MmentV [f. Entail v.- + 
-MEST.l The action of entailing (property). 

a 1641 Br. Mountagu AclifMeti. (1642) 19 By which new 


way ofentaylement-.God..was..made his by peculiar Ap- 
propriation. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xxv, Entailment of 
property.. upon the male hejr. 1875 T. Hill True Order 
Stud. 128 Laws of primogeniture, entailment of estates. 

• + Entain, v. Obs. In 4 enteyn. [alteration of 
Attain, q. v.] trans . To overtake, affect = A ttain 5 . 

c 1380 Sir Ferumbr. 2590 Sche is so mat sche may no3t 
go I so hunger hur haue{? enteynte. 

f EntaTent, v. Obs. rarc~ x . [a. OF. entalentcr , 
f. en- (see En- 1 ) + talent (ad. L. talent -tun a weight, 
that which makes the balance incline, hence) in- 
clination, desire.] trans. To inspire with desire 
or passion ; to excite. Hence Entadented. ppl. a. 

c X374 Chaucer Boeth , v. y. x68 A 1 be it so hat \>e qualites 
of bodies . . entalenten J>e instrumentes of he wittes. 140* 
HoccleveZc/. Cupidc in Chaucers Whs. (1532)373 Feruent 
wyl, and entalented corage. x6x6 Bullokah, Entalented. 
Entally, obs. form of Entail v. 1 
•^Entally, adv. Obs. [f. med.L. ent- stem of 
cits (see Exs) + -al + -ly2 ; after really , etc.] 

1691 Ed. Taylor Behmcn's Theos. Philos. 337 Yet are 
truely, and entally or really, but not essentially. 

+ Enta'me, v. 1 Obs . Also 4 entamy, 5 en- 
teme. [a. Fr. entamc-r~atamer : see Attame.] 

1. trans. To make a cut into, wound. Also fig. 

CX330R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 12387 He..cntamed 

bohe his bryn. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3699 pe helm was so 
hard y-wro3t, hat he mijt entamy him no3t, Wy]> no dynt 
of swerde. 1393 Gower Cottf. I. 66 If thou thy con- 
science Entamed hast in such a wise, la 1400 Morte Arth. 
x 160 They fande no flesche entamede. *480 Caxton Ovids 
Met. xii. xii. Loves of bred hole & entamed. 1490 — 
Eneydos iv. xS The whiche trees soo cutte and entamed. 

2. To make the first cut in. Hence fig. To open 
(a discussion, conversation, etc.). Cf. F. entamer. 

1475 Caxton Jason 90 She entemed and began to openc 
her mater in this wyse. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 1x0/3 Whyche 
of them bothe shold entame or bygynne to take of the breed. 
c 1500 Melusine 299 He had not entamed nor shewed the 
matere to no man. 

Entame (ent<?i-m), v.- [f. En - 1 + Tame.] a. 
trans. To tame ; to subdue. J b. intr. To grow 
or become tame. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. m. v. 48 ^Tis not .. your cheek of 
cream, That can entame my spirits to your worship. 1768 
J. Ross Ode on Loss 0/ Friend, MS. Wks. 223 My trembling 
frame With some felt impulse shrinks, and all my pow’rs 
entame. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. in All are., at much 
cost entamed. 

Entangle (entse'qg’l), v . Also 6 entangel, 
6-8 intangle. [f. En- 1 + Tangle sb. and vi] 

(The primary reference may have been to boats or oars 
caught in ‘tangle 'or sea-weed (this being the original sense 
of the sb.\ but the wider sense appears in our earliest < 
quots.) 

I. To catch or impede with a tangle. 

1. trans. To involve, impede, cause to stick fast 
in coils, network, or anything ‘tangled* or inter- 
laced. Hence in wider sense : To involve in sur- 
roundings that impede movement, or from which 
extrication is difficult. 

a- *555 Eden Decades W. Did. 1. in. (Arb.) 77 Attemptinge 
to goo throwgh the grasse & herbes they were soo entangled 
& bewrapte therin. Ibid. (Arb.) 193 In them [the sandes] 
many shyppes are entangled. 1665 Manley Grolius ' Low- 
C. Warres 213 One of the greatest Ships . . entangled with 
another Ships Cables. 17x0 J. Clarke Rohau It’s Nat. Phil. 
(1729) I. 115 All these Particles of Matter must be broken 
where-ever they are. .intangled with those that join to them. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 42 f i Lest she should entangle her 
Feet in her Petticoat. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers^ 1759) I. 
in. 205 Being entangled in the ropes in leaping down. 17*6 
Thomson Winter 926 Entangled in the gathering ice. 1777 
Watson Philip II (1839) 203 If any of tnem should.. be en- 
tangled in the mud. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 236 A 
vessell entangled in the whirlpools. 1835-6 Todd Cycl.Anat. 

I. 229/1 Agaric and sponge entangled the blood and retained 
a coagulum on the spot. 

p. 1570 Levins Manip. 128 Intangil, illaqueare. 1616 
Surfl. 6 i Makkh. Countr. Farrne 317 Sheepe. .loosing some 
of their lockes of Wool! vpon the^ hedges . . poore Bee^noW 
and then become intangled therein. 

b. csp. To catch or hold fast in a snare or net ; 
to ensnare. Also fig. 

a. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 741 The Devill is wont with 
such witchcrafts, to wrap and entangle themyndes of men. 
1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 1. 23 He will find himself entangled 
in words, as a bird in lime twigs. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 
139TX The Snares in which France has entangled all her 
Neighbours. 1773 Burke Sp. Relief Prot. Dissenters 
Wks. X. 33 Nets that entangle the poor fluttering silken 
wings of a tender conscience. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit, 
(1867) 592 Entangled in the meshes of political parties. 1870 
Bryant Iliad 1 . 11. 40 Saturnian Jove hath in an evil net 
Entangled me most cruelly. _ 

R. 1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 287 They intangle them- 
selves in the same webbes of woe. x6xx Bible Matt. xxii. 
15. 1692 E. Walker tr. Epictetus' Mor. xxv, Be not here 

intangled by The too great Lustre that beguiles your eye. 

c. Iransfi. To involve in intricate paths or 
among obstacles ; alsoyff. with reference to a meta- 
phorical 4 maze* or * labyrinth*. 

16x1 Bible Ex. xiv. 3 They are intangled in the land, the 
wildernesse hath shut them in. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Irene Wks. 173 That labyrinth wherein they are like to in- 
langlc and lose themselves. 17*5 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 90 Our Madagascar ship was. .entangled among rocks 
and currents. 1790 Burke />. Rev. Wks. V. 58 Entangled 
in the mazes of metaphysic sophistry. 1823 Lamb Eli a 
Ser. 1. x.(i 865‘ 83 You get entangled in another man's mind, 


even as you lose yourself in another man’s grounds. 1850 
Prescott Peru II. 245 The Spanish commander became 
entangled in the defiles of the mountains. 

+ d. intr. To become entangled. Obs. rare. 

1628 Cowley Piramus 4- Thisbe iv, A Bird . . By struggling 
more entangles in the Gin. <1x673 Horton in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 19 Boughs usually catch, and intangle 
one in another. 

2. fig. To involve in difficulties; to engage (a 
person) in undertakings, quarrels, etc., from which 
it is difficult to withdraw ; to embarrass, hamper ; 
to involve in mental difficulties, perplex, bewilder. 
Formerly also absol. + to cause entanglements. 

a. 1540 Act 32 Hen . VIII, c. 38 § x The vsurped power 
of the Byshoppe of .Rome hath always entangled and 
troubled to the mere Jurisdiction and regal! power of this 
realme. 1S55 Edkn Decades W. Ittd. 11. ix. (Arb.) 132 , 1 fynde 
my wytte more entangeled in the description hereof. x6o6 
Shaks. Ant. 4 * Cl. iv. xiv. 48 Yea, very force entangles It 
selfe with strength. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 1 . 4x0 The 
others were entangled still in some Difficulty or other. 1798 
Nelson 25 Oct. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) III. 150 You will . . 
not entangle yourself by undertaking to embark the troops 
for France. 1833 Ht. Maktineau Mattch. Strike viii. 87 
Getting entangled in a complimentary speech. X858 Fkoude 
Hist. Ettg. IV. xviii.^The Pope. .had endeavoured to 
entangle nis nephew in the conspiracy. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. I. xviii. 462 He was long entangled in Electro- 
chemistry. 

a 1563-87 Foxc A. Ip M. III. 357 He might intangle 
himself, but should do his Brother no good. 1597 Daniel 
Ctv. Wares 1. Ixxi, Intestine strife, of force. The apt-divided 
State intangle would. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. L (1700) 20 This 
is rather a flight of Metaphisicks that intangles one, than 
a plain and full conviction. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 
22 f s Intangled in consequences which she could not 
foresee. 

+ b. To bind by embarrassing engagements to 
another person. Obs. 

1620 Horx Subsec. 106 A Prodigall ..is so entangled 
to other men, that hee is neuer master of liimselfe. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vii. 331 Not being intangled to wife and 
children, etc. 

c. To involve (a person) in compromising rela- 
tions with another. Cf. 3 . 

1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. i, He became entangled with 
a lady whose looks were much better than her morals. 1888 
A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iii. She could never have 
become entangled with him. 

f d. To encumber (land, an estate). Obs. 
z6oi-2 Fulbecke 2 nd Pt. Parall. 63 The partie morgag- 
ing, incumbring, entangling, or aliening the land. 1616 Sir 
R. Dudley in Fortesc. Papers 16 My Estate in England is 
entangled, partly by a suite in the Chauncery. 

II. 3. To make tangled ; to twist, interlace, 
or mix up in such a manner that a separation 
cannot easily be made. 

XSSS Eden Decades W. Ind. 1. nr. (Arb.) 77 The sea was 
euery where entangeled with llandes. Ibid. 196 The formes 
of their letters are muche more crooked and entangeled. 
x6ox^Holland /V/wyl. 199 They have not so soone clasped 
and intangled it [the trunke] with their taile, but they set 
their venomous teeth in the Elephants eare. 167X Milton 
Samson 763 Entangl'd with a poisonous bosom snake. 1713 
Lo/ul. 4 • Country Brew. 1. (1742) 50 The spirituous Parts 
are more entangled, and kept from making their Escape. 
x86o T yndall Glac. 1. § 27. 2x2 The flakes were composed 
of these exquisite [snow] blossoms entangled together. 

b. fig. To render (a subject, etc.) complicated 
or intricate ; to complicate with. 

1672 A. Marvell Rch. Tratisp. 1. 104 He had intangled 
the matter of Conscience with the Magistrates Power. 
1677 Govt . Venice 269 Your Scholars . . rather intangle and 
perplex Councils than clear them. 1605 Ld ; Preston Boeth. 
v. 212 The Question., was intangled with many others. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Tourn. Mystery 1 , Two other circum- 
stances which entangled this mystery. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xxviii. 481 The story is entangled with legends. 

Untangled (entarqg’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] In the senses of the vb. : a. Caught or held 
fast in anything tangled ; ensnared, b. Involved in 
difficulties; embarrassed, perplexed. *j*c. Of an 
estate : Encumbered {obs.). a. Interlaced ; com- 
plicated, intricate. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 30 Such as in Scripture 
are to our aipacitie doubtfull and entangled. 1598 J. 
Dickenson Greene in Cone. (18781 134 Now wrought she 
on his intangled wits as on an anuill, 1653 Milton Hire- 
lings Wks. (1851) 384 The obscure and mtangj’d Wood 
of Antiquity. 1662 Stilling fl. Orig._ Sacr. nr. i. § 7 No- 
thing can bee a greater evidence of an intangled mind. 1670 
Marvell Let. Mayor of Hull Wks. I. t6o The discourses 
growing long and intangled, one of the members, .rose up. 
x68o Burnet Rochester 167 To recover an intangled Es- 
tate. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 160 Seck’st thou for Hounds 
to. .brush th* Entangled Covert? X762 Falconer Shifwr. 
it. (1819) 47 All the entangled cords in order placed. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. 320 Heaps of entangled convey- 
ances or wills of a various obscurity. 1856 Stanley Sinai 
4 - Pal. ii. 121 A somewhat entangled and delicate question. 
1862 H. Sfencer First Pritte . tt. xx. (1875) 440 Each 
deposit must be differently distributed by the entangled 
currents. 

Hence +Enta*ngrledly<r</z'., in an entangled man- 
ner. + Entangledness, the state of being en- 
tangled. 

16x1 Cotgr., Perplexenunt, perplexedly, intricately, in- 
tangledly, iroublesomely. X687 H. MokeCV«/«. Remark. 
Stor. 428 It was usual with these Goblins, .to wind all this 
Yam on these old pieces of Lumber, so perplexedly and en- 
tangledly. x6xx Cotgr., Perplexitf , intangledncsse. 1684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 241 Much of that intangledness 
v hich we find now in astronomy, would be taken away. 



ENTAKGLE303NT. 


SOB 


Entanglement (entorijg'lment). Also - 7-8* 
in-/’[f. Entangle v. + -ment.] 

1 . The action of entangling; the fact orcon- 
dition of being entangled, confused medley. - 

1687 H. More App. Antid, (1712) 194 The intanglemcnt 
of multifarious Contradictions in the Conception.. 1748 
Richardson* Clarissa (1811) III. 80 The different webs that, 
offer to him for the entanglement of a haughty charmer. 
1835-6 Todd CycliAnat . I. 229/1 The entanglement of blood 
in the cellular coat of the vessel. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
viiL (1879) 160 Produced by the entanglement of the single 
threads. 1856 Kanf. A ret. Expl I- iv. 4= Serious risks of en- 
tanglement among the broken ice-fields, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
I. § 2, ’ex Great was the entanglement of fissures. 1861 Tul- 
. loch Eng. Ptirit. I. 109 In all that concerns Cromwell the 
entanglement is extreme. 187X Blackie Four Phases i. 122 
He kept himself out of all political entanglement. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiii. 638 Without entanglement of 
machinery or waste of power. 

b. An instance of entanglement. 
a 1690 E. Hopkins in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. xi. 6 AU. 
the involucra and entanglements of Providence shall be 
fully unfolded. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. At on cm. vitL (1852) 
239 Thus entanglements arise not easy to be unravelled. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. viit. 278 The first 
entanglements between Normandy and Anjou. 

2 . A means of entangling ; that by which a 

person or thing is entangled ; an embarrassment, 
a snare; a circumstance- which complicates or 
confuses a matter. * . . 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842)475. These civile honors 
and employmentsare verie great- entanglements to Christ's 
ministers. 1644 MrLTON Jtedgnt: .Biiier Wks. 1738 I. 281 
The Roman Antichrists have knit many a pernicious entan. 
glement to distressed Consciences. .1691-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. (1711) III. 17 A very great let and intanglement to 
him in his enquiry' after Truth.- 1727 Bradley* Feint , Diet. 
s. v. Com, Those salts, .cut and remove the entanglements 
of the different buds which are .conthin£d in each seed.’ 
1768-74 Tucker 1 st. Nat. (1852) If; 552 Pleasure is ‘a sly 
enchantress .. we have need of all our eyes to keep clear 
or her entanglements. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) TV. 267 
These are a few of the entanglements which impede the 
natural course of human thought. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 
357 Here was a new entanglement, tire plot of a quite new 
historical drama. 4 * 

; b. Naut. ‘ A cable stretched athwart the month 
of a river or harbour, with stout spars of wood 
lashed to it, to prevent the entrance of au.enemy* 
(Adm. Smyth). 

1B88 Daily Hews 20 July 6/1 The booms, or rather en- 
tanglements, which are to protect each of the entrances to 
our anchorage. 

Entangler (entanjglai). . [f. as prec. + -er k] 
He who, or that which, entangles or ensnares. 

1591 Percivall.S’/. Diet., MaraTiador , an intangler. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills 111. 126 Upon the Exchange 'twixt Twelve 
and One, Meets many a neat- entangler. a 1821 Keats 
Sleep <fr Poetry Poems 256 Silent entangler of a beauty's 
tresses. 

Entangling, vbl.sb. [f. E ntangle v. + -ing L] 
The action of the verb Entangle. 

1591 Percivall Sp.Dict., Embaraco,let, stop, entangling. 
<*1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Irene Wks. 170 Anxious entan* 
gling and perplexing of consciences. 1754 Richardson Gran - 
ciison, Hus entangling with all its painful consequences. 
Entangling (entrerjglii)), fpl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -INO-.] That entangles. 

a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Poems, Dial. betw. _ World, 
PilgT't <5* Virtue, My paces with iman^ling briers are 
bound. *636 Dcstr. Troy 210 Then him.. They seiz’d, and- 
with intangling folds Jmbrac’d His neck. 1735 Somerville 
Chase ill, 42 Thick with entangling Grass, or prickly Furze. 
1746-7 Hervey Mcdit. (1818) 47 Escaped from an entan- 
gling wilderness. 1884 Chr. World 13 June 433/1 En- 
tangling alliances with foreign nations are to be avoided. 

Hence Entanglingly, adv., in an entangling 
manner. 

1878 Seribtt. Mag. XVI. 38/t The rest of the road- pre- 
sented, .deeper bogs, and more entanglingly strewn toci^. 
f Enta*ppesse. Obs. rare - 1 . [f.OF .entapiss- 
lengthened stem of enlapir, f. cn~ (see En- 1 )* 
tapir to hide.] The action of seeking covert : said 
of a fox. 

(If the reading of the original cd. be correct the word must 
app. have been confused with UNTArr.ZE to break covert.) 

17x9 D'Urfey Pills H. 269 The Fox has broke Covert, 
let none Jag behind, Wc’vc had an {ed. 1872 no] Entappesse, 
she runs up the Wind. . 

-fEnta-pisse, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. enta- 
fisser, f. en- (sec En- frcfX)+tafisser, f. tapis 
carpet.] trans. To carpet. 

*595 1-oDGE Fig for Momus Sat v, An humble cote en- 
tapixsed with mosre. 

J] Entasis (e'ntasis). [mod.L., a. Gr. €vraait T f. 
Ivra-, ii'rcti'Cii' to strain. J 

1 . Arch . ‘A delicate and almost imperceptible 
swelling of the shaft of a column * (Gwilt). 

18*7 Genii. Mag. XCVII. 11. 605 The very idea of an en. 
Iasi* in the columns. 18.. Nat. lir.cycl. 1. 202 They 
diminish, with an imperceptible entasis. 1866 Felton Ajic. 
4 Mod. Gr. II. viit. 144 The external lines of the columns 
are carved nbo, forming a hyperbolic entasis. 

2 . Pathol. 1 Old term for tonic spasm T (Syd. 

See. Hex.)., 1753 in Chambers CycL Suf}. 

Entask : see En* prof. 1 i b. 

Entassment (entnrsment). bid. F. entasse- 
ment, f. <7/- (sec Ex- 1 ) + fas heap!] A heap, ac- 
cumulation. .. 1854 in Webstar; and in mod. Diets. 


• Entaehch, entateh : see Entach. -- * r “. ; * '*• - 
.+ Entatic (entartik), a. Tiled. Obs.' Also 
erron. entastic. [a. Or. ^vraTiK-hs, f. tvra-, cvrclv- 
eiv: see Entasis 2.] - Of or pertaining to entasis. 
Of medicines : Aphrodisiac. 

1822J. M. Good Study of Med. I. 265 The spasms were 
sometimes clonic or agitatory, instead of being entastic or 
rigid. 1847 Craig, Entastic. So 1864 in Webster; and in 
later Diets. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Entatic. ' ’ 

+ E’nte, a. Her. Obs.~° [a. Fr. ente. pa.-pple. 
of enter to graft.] 'Said of an emblazonment in 
which one coat of arih^ is engrafted or impaled in' 
another. 1736 In Bailey* : and in mod. Diets. 

.f Entech, -tecch, variants of Entach, Obs. '. 
t Entexhm ent. Obs. rare-- 1 . [?f. entcche , 
Entach v. + -ment ; in Douglas perh. f. En- 1 + 
Teach + -ment.] The action of teaching ; a lesson. 

1513 Douglas sEnels xi. iv. 41 And rycht hard bene the 
first entechment [L. midimenta] Of haisty batalt to thame 
bene nocht acquent. - ; . 

Enteer(e, obs. form of Entire. - . 
Entelechy (entedeki). Philos. Also 7. en- 
telechie,' entelech. ; 6 in Gr. form entelecheia ; 
7-9 in Lat. entelechia. [ad. Gr. IrreAe'xcia, f. Iv 
+ rtXit, dat. of t 4 a-o? perfection + to have.] 

1 . In Aristotle’s use : The realization or complete 
expression of some function; the condition in which 
a potentiality has become an actuality. 

1603 FLORro hlontaigneu. xii. (1632) 304 Aristotle.. calleth 
[the soul] Entelechy, or perfection moving of-itselfe. 1652 
J. Smith Sel. Disc. x. 500 Wickedness is the form and en- 
telech of all the wicked spirits. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 256/r The Sou! is the first Entelechy of a 
natural organical body, having life potentially. 1837 Whe- 
well Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 43 The Entelechy, or 
Act, of a moveable body. 1842 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s 
Whs. I. 202/2 note, Aristotle defines the soul, the Form or 
Entelechy of an organized body. 1850 Maurice Mot. «$■ 
Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 194 Motion is. the entelechy (the per- 
fecting power or principle) of the potential as potential. 

2 . In various applied senses (apparently due to 
misconceptions of Aristotle’s meaning) : a. That 
which gives perfection to anything ; the informing 
spirit, b.. The soul itself, as opposed to the body. 

1603 Harsnet/^/. Tmpo'st. 5 When his Holiness the King 
ofSpaineand Parsons theyr Entelechiewere plotting beyond 
the seas, a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 1x4 He seems to make 
it [the soul] nothing else, .but an entelechia or informative 
thing. 1652 TJkquhart Je^vel Wks. (1834) oti The purest 
parts of the separated entelechises [sic] of blessed saints. 
1659 Shirley Honoria. 6* Mam. 1. i, Soul . . that bright en- 
telecheia Which separates them from beasts. 

3 . The name given by Leibnitz to the monads 
* of his system. 

1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant v. 92 It is better to give the 
general name of monads or entelechies to those simple sub- 
stances that have only perception^ j . . 

II Entellus (ente*l£s). [mod L. app. from the 
proper name Entellus : see Virg. AEn. v. 437-472. 

The name was first proposed by Dufresne, Bulletin Soc. 
Philomath. ., 1707 ; but he does not explain the reason for his' 
choice of it. Cf. other (past or present) specific names of 
Indian monkeys, Anchises, Priavtus, Rhesus, Irtis .] 

An East Indian species of monkey of the genus 
Semnopithecus {S. entellus). . ‘ . - 

1843 Jrnl. A slat. Soc. Bengal XII. 169 It [the Semno- 
pithecus JohniiJ is more suspicious and wary than the En- 
tellus. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 151 The Entellus abounds 
over almost every part of India. 

Enteme, var. of Entabie vA Obs . . . ;~ 

+ Ente’mper, v. Obs. • Also 4 entempre, -i. 
[var. of Attemper ; in AF. entemprer (Bofcon).] 

1 . trans. a. To temper, qualify by admixture ; to 
modify or moderate by blending with something 
of different or opposite quality, b. To modify the 
tem peralure of {e.g. water). 

C1290 Lives Saints (18S7) 319 Euerech of ■ fou re ele- 

menz entempriez ojmr. Ibid. A he jif nimst n3t pu>T 
hot watur and dost cold pov nii3t it makien euene 

u-lach and cntcrapri_ it so. 01400 tr. Lar franc's Cirnrgie 
29 The neschenesse is entempered Sc vstrengthyd’e. 

2 . To moderate, to restrain ; — Attemper 4. 

c 1380 Sir Feruvtb. 164 Entempre pou be ter’ J>y tonge. . 4 

Entempest : see En- t re P 2 - 
Eatemple (ente-mp'l), v. [f. En- 1 + Tejitle.] 
trans. To enclose as in a temple ; to enshrine. 
Also Hence Ente-mpling vbl. sb. ' 

1602 Dekker Grissil.i 1841) 14 What virtues were en- 
templed in her breast. 1685 H. More /V irvi. Prophet. 246 
Tkere to be entcmpled in more illustrious Temples. _ Ibid. 
217 Theodosius .. allows the entempling of them with all 
Magnificence. xfco-W. Phillips Mt. Sinai 1. 282 Natural 
efiluence of spirit within M>*stic cntemplcd. # 1858 Bushnell 
Serrn . New Life 13 In that manner to receive nnd cntemplc 
the Infinite Spirit. 

Entempre, var. Attempre a. Obs., temperate. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 429 Entempre he was of mete, and 
drynke, and of slep also. . - 

Entoncion, -sion, -tion, -tional : sec Int*. 
Entend, -nnco, -iblo, -ment: see Intend. 
t Entemdant, a. Obs. Also 4-5 entond- 
aunt. [a. Fr. attendant. , pr. pple. of entendre to 
hear, attend to.] n. Attentive (A>). alte nd- : 

nncc. ** Attendant a. i and 2. 

a. [1292 IJsrrroN 1. il J 18 Et volomj qe no* viscount es . 


• - • ENTElB,-. 

et nos baillifs soint entendatintz a eux et a lour mnunde-' 
mentz.] c 1340 Cursor M . 2542 Bad alletilhimentendauntbe. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 425 And but }>ou be en- 
tendaunt . : to ibyn commaundements . . I schal sende men 
bat schal scourge' be. 1389 Eng. Gilds $3 And if y» deen 
be comaundecd for to’ be entendaunt hem for to helpen. 
x 393 Gower Corf. III. 365 Jeweseke and Sarazines, To him 
I sigh all entendaunt. 1480 Caxton Chr on. Er.g. n. (1520) 
IS b/i The Kynge of Fraunce . . commaunded that al men 
sholde be as entendant to Kynge Leyr . . as it were linto 
hymselfe. " ’ 

t Entender, i>. Obs. Also y-S intender, 
(f. En- 1 + Tender a.] trans. To make tender ; to 
melt (the heart) ; to enervate ; to weaken. 

*594 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Tearrs 126 And my in- 
nocent blood [would] entender his adamant heart. 1618 
Bolton Floras in. iii. 171 The daintinesse of the ayre and 
soyle entendred their spirits. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. 
Pref. 14 AU which do much serve fot intend ring the heart; 
1742 Young Nt. Tk. n. 525 Virtue alone entenders us for.Life: 
I wrong her much — entenders us for ever. 1753 Smollett 
Ct. Fathom (1813) 1. 34 Her heart was too much intendered 
to hold out. .against all the forms of assault 1765 Goldsm. 
Ess. 13 Asocial heart entender d by the practice of virtue. 

Entent, etc. : see Intent, etc. 

+ E'nter, sb. Obs. [f. the verb. - 
(The form entre may - in some instances belong to this 
word ; but the examples cannot be distinguished from those 
in which it belongs to Entry.)] . 

1 . The action of entering ; the power or right 
of entering ; a legal entry.; cotter, a means or way 
of entrance ; a passage. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vui. xiii. (1554)1853, Gaue hym enter 
and possession. 1563 Bri Gardiner in Fo xtA.fi M. 732 b, 
My brother of S. Dauids, maie like a champion with his 
sword in his hand make enter for the rest. 1588 Shahs. 
L. L. L. v. i. 141 His enter and exit shall bee strangling a 
Snake.-'- • • 

2 . [Confused with Fr. enter to graft.] •*; 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Contpl. Card. II. 10 5 G raffing 
and Enter, or Ingraffing, are Sinonimous Terms. 

Enter (e*ntai), v. Forms ; 3-8 entre, (3 
entri, 4 entere, entur), 4-5 entree, entyx(e, 
4- enter, [a. Fr. ent re r = Fr. entrar, intrar , Sp., 
Pg. entrar, It. entrare , int rare L. int rare , re- 
lated to inter between, intro inwards, infra within. 

The L: vb. was used both as trans., and as intr. with tn=t 
into; in Fr. the intr. use was alone adopted, and passed 
into Eng. The trans. senses 9-15 are ^derived from the 
similar senses of enter veto (i-8), perhu with some influence 
from Lat.] 

I. To go or come in. 

*itiir . (Often conjugated with be.) ‘ ” • ' 

1 . To go or come into a place, building, room, 
etc. ; to pass within the boundaries of a country, 
region, portion of space, medium, etc. • Also fig. 

• a. Const, into, f in ( = ‘ into ’), rarely f unto. 
Now largely superseded by the. trans. use io, but 
retained where the notion of penetration into the 
interior of a place is sought to be emphasized. ■ ( • 
c 1300 K. A Us. 4488 In a castel hfc entred tharc. C1325 
E. E. A Hit. P . A. 38, I entred in bat erber grene. <-1386 
Chaucer Miller's T. 399 That ilke nyght, That we ben 
entred into schippes boord. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3007 Honer- 
able Elan was entrid in ^ tempull.' irx^oo Maun dev. v. 
(1830) 37 In his tyme, entred the godc Kyng Edward of 
Englona in S>Tj*e. Ibid. 56 At that Cytee entrethe the 
Ryvere of 'Nyle into the See. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 
263 Syr for Gods sake enter againe into your Ship. 1703 
Maundrell Jo urn. ferns. (1732)5 We entred into a Woody 
Mountain. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1709) III. 330 Enter into it (ha’rbourj then at this time .. 
while day-hgnt remains. 1843 Marry at M. Violet xxxv. 
290 We . . entered into a noble forest. ’ 1 

fig. <*1384 Chaucer //. Fame in. 19 Now [O ApolloJ 
entreth in my brest anoon. 1547 Homilies 1. Good Works 
(1859) 58 \Vhat man., doth not sec and lament to have 
entered into Christs religion such, false doctrine. ' 171* 
Steele Sheet. No. 284 p x When this Humour enters into 
the Head of a Female. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 3) III. 
450 A spirit of reverence enters into the young man's soul. 

b. simply. To come into the place indicated by 
the context. Of an actor : To come upon the 
stage ; in the stage-directions of plays used con- 
stantly in 3rd pers. imper. sing, and pi. Also fg. 

As to the grammatical character of ‘enter - as a stage 
direction, cf. the Lat. directions in Calisto trflelibcca 1520, 
which has frequently in/ret, exeat, and those in Udall’s 
Roister Bolster 1553, where exeat , excant, content, etc. 
appear throughout; also Bales’ Kynge Johan'. ‘Here the 
Kyng dele vyr the crowne to the Cardynall ‘Her go.owt 
Scdwsion ', * Here the Rope go out *, * Here cum Dyssimu- 
lacyon syngyng of the letany *, etc. 

rt 1300 Cursor M. 8341 (CotL) For-Ju hir enterd bersabe. 
^1391 Chaucur Asfrol. it. 5 12 The howrof Mercuric en- 
tr^*ng vnder ray west orisonte at cue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvii.xx. (1495) The stocke of boxe.. hath noo 
poores where aj*ie mygnte entree, c x^oo Dcstr. Troy 9107 
pan vnarmyt lie entncl, euyn to be cine. CX425 I' vnt ous 
C ron. \th. xxxv. 75 Ramsay til hym co>*m in hy And gert 
hym entre. 1557 tr. A fore's Edw. V. (1641) j6 w hen he is 
once entred, he creepeth forth so farre. 1500 Shaks. Mias. 

N. v. 1. 186 She [ITiisbie] is to enter, hnd I am to spy Her 
through the wall. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv, tx. -$ 3 A 
way made for Paganism or for extreme barbarity to enter. 
1635 Austin Meat/. 794 John . . did . . before ChriM entred, 
play the DIecHator. 7664 Evelyn Kal. Hart f lisp) ^31 i nc 
Air .. entring by the Furnace-pipcs. 1767 T. JltncmNSOS 
Hist.- Prcv. Mass. it. 138'nie minister, .dtwovrred near 20 
entring. 1839 Thiblwall Greece VII. liv. 41 The king and 
hi* mx>ps emened first through a postern. 
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c. with pleonastic in (aclv.). . Somewhat arch. 
or rhetorical. 

I2 97 R* Glouc. (1724) 47 pei entrede in at Temse moup. 
c 1325 Coer He L. 75 And there we may, without dent, Enter 
in now, verament. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 11. viii. 214 And 
entryde in wytht hys^ menyhe. a 1535 More De gnat. 
Noviss. Wks. 81/2 While he wer entring in at y- gate. 1847 
Tennyson Princ . v. ’472 Empanoplied and plumed We 
entered in. 

2 . Law. To make entry (into lands) as a formal 
assertion of ownership ; to take possession. Const, 
f in, into , and simply. (For to enter upon see 9 a.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Sum. 12 b, For and he do, the lorde may 
entre as in landes forfayte to hym. a 16x9 Dalton Country 
Just. Ixxxiii. (1630) 1213 If after the death of the father a 
stranger, .entereth into his land by force. 1721 St. German's 
Doctor <5- Stud. 32 Though his successor have right to the 
lands, yet he may not enter. 1800 Tomlins Law Did. s.v. 
Entry , This entry into lands is where a man enters into or 
takes possession of any lands, etc., in his proper person. 
i8i8_Cruise Digest II. 375 Upon the death of the testator 
his sister entered and married. 

3 . To penetrate into the substance of anything ; 
to be plunged deeply. Const, into ; also simply. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (\V. de W. 1495) 1. xxxiii. 2S a/i 
The grounde was soo softe and moryssh that they entred 
up to the raynes. 1539 Bible (Great) Ps. cv. 18 The iron 
entered into his soul. 1667 Milton P. L . vt. 326 The sword 
Of Michael .. deep entring, shar’d All his right side. 

+ b. fig. ( a .) To be absorbed (in thought). 
{/>.) In phrase, to enter far within (a person), i. e. 
to have great influence over (him). Ohs. 

_ c 1400 Destr. Troy 3844 Euermore ymaginand & entrond 
in thoghtes. 2602 Holland Pliny xx. xiv, Vindex so far 
entred within him, as he obtained whatsoever he would at 
his hands. 

4 . To become a member in a society, etc. Cf. 23 c. 

1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 3 Who pt entryth in f>e same ffra- 

ternite. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 266 By entring into 
a Confraternity. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1730 He fairly 
told Taylor that he could not .. suffer him to enter where 
he knew he could not have an able tutor. Mod. He en- 
tered at St. John’s College. 

+ 5 . To come or be brought into any state or 
condition (sometimes with additional notion of 
place) ; to fall into a disorder, etc. Const, into, 
occas. to, unto. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 23368 (Fairf.) pa iois sere pat ihesus crist 
has dyt til hisqua-sun mai entre m-to pat blis. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. xxv. 2i Entre thou into the ioye of thi lord. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 238/x Alle they that so consented entred 
in to frenesye and myght not be hool. 1535 Coverdale 
Matt, xviii. 9 To entre in vnto life. xs58 Grafton Chron. 
II.675 Determined to take part with king Edwarde, with 
whome. .he in small space entred into great grace and high 
favour. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 155 Those that be 
entred into a Ptisick. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 251 r6 He 
that has entred into Guilt has bid Adieu to Rest. 

6. To make a beginning, engage (in any action, 
course of conduct, discourse, etc.), a. Const, in 
(arch.), into, occas. + to. 

a X450 Knt. de la Tour (2868) 8 To the entent that thei 
might praie and entre in orisones. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech . (1884) 2 8 Afoir we enter to the special declaratioun 
of the x commandis. 1507 Morley Introd. Mus. Pref., 
There be many who will enter into the reading of my 
booke for their instruction. x6xx Bible Ps. cxliii. 2 Enter 
not into iudgement with thy seruant. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. It eh. 1. (1B43) ii/i Though the War was entred in, ail 
hope of obtaining money to carry it on was even desperate. 
17x2 Steele Sped. No 426 r x He entered into the follow- 
ing Relation. 1841 Brewster Mart. Sc. vi. (1856) 89 The 
commissioners entered into an active correspondence with 
Galileo. 1855 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. II. 264 We entered 
into conversation without having been introduced. 1863 H. 
Cox Instil. 1. viii. 113 The returning officer has not .. any 
power of entering into a scrutiny of votes. 1879 M c Carthy 
Own Times II. 24 Ireland would be entered in rebellion. 

+ b. simply. Also of a period of time or state 
of things : To begin. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 13 Began and 
entred with the matter that he came for. 1563 Shute 
Archit. D iija. To beginne with the Pedestal of Corinthia, 
ye shal enter thus. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. I ret in Ho- 
Unshed 1 1 . 149 There entred a verie fervent affection and 
good will between them. 1669 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 41 
Imploring His blessing for the year entering. 2688 Penn. 
Archives 1. 107 The winter., is now entred with some 
severity. 

7 . intr. for refi. of branch II. (See 20 c, 23 c.) 

8. To enter into (fin): in various senses, in 
which the intrans. vb. does not occur simply. 

+ a. To look at a particular place in (a mathe- 
matical table). Obs . So Fr. entrer dans. Cf. 16. 

CX391 Chaucer Astrol. n. §44 With so many entere into 
thy tabelts in be furst lyne. 

b. To take on oneself (an engagement, a rela- 
tion, the duties of an office, etc.). Sometimes 
in indirect passive. + To enter into religion : to 
embrace a monastic life. Cf. 14. 

c 1250 Kent. Serin, in O. E. Misc. 35 We . . biej» i-entred 
in-to cristes seruise. c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 125 For-to 
entri into Answere : bare he ne ou^te noust to do. C1380 
Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 349 Who is beterrid by entryng into 
bes ordris. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 312 Auyseth yow . . 
How that ye entren in to manage. 1597 Hooker Eccl.Pol. 
v. lxi. § 2 Such kind of baptism barred men afterwards from 
entering into holy orders, a 163* Donne Paradoxes (1652) 
c8 The Allegoricall death of entring into Religion. 1647 
May Hist. Part. 11. v. 92 That they all entered into Pay. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 79 r 3, 1 have a mind to put off entering 
into Matrimony till another Winter is over my Head. 1796 
VOL. III. 


Pegge Anonym. (1809) 388 Our great man was entered in 
Religion, as they called it. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, 

I. r. iii. 140 Trade .. does not care for the religious tenets 
of those who offer to enter into relations with it. 

c. To become a party to; to bind oneself by 
(a leagne, treaty, etc.) ; to append one’s name to 
(a bond). See also Recognizance, Security. 

. *535 Coverdale 2 AY>/£rxxm.3 And all the people entred 
m to [Wyclif : assentyde to] the couenaunt. 1590 Shaks. . 
Com. Err. iv. iv. 128 Master, I am heere entred in bond for 
you; 1593 — - Rich. II, v. ii. 65 Tis nothing but some bond, 
that he is enter'd into. 1637 Decree Star Chamb. § 16 in ' 
Milton Areop. (Arb.) 16 The like Bond shall be entred into : 
by all. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 69 r x A Subject of the i 
Great Mogul entering into a League with one of the Czar 
of Moscovy. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. ii. 
201 They entred anew into articles of submission. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Mar. T. (1816) 1 . 220 The agreement, into 
which he had entered. 2886 Manch. Exam. 2 Jan. 5/3 He 
refused to enter into a treaty with the Indian Government. 

d. To engage in the consideration of (a subject). 

*553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 9 To entre into an- 
other matter. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 112 
The second of these must by insinuation be entred into. 
2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 9 If we should 
enter into their Theology, and the History of that. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 95 ? 3, I . . should be obliged to you if 
you would enter into the Matter more deeply. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. Introd. 34 To enter into these speculations 
would however be useless and unprofitable. 1869 J. Mar- 
tjneau Ess. II. 45 Into its physiology we do not propose to 
enter. 

f e. To take part in, intermeddle with. Obs. 

17x0 Steele Tatter No. 276^2 Our Affections must never 
enter into our Business, a 2714 Burnet Own Time II. 207 
Other princes would not . . enter into the laws and esta- 
blishment settled among us. 

f. To take an interest in; to take an intelligent 
interest in, understand, sympathize with. 

X797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 43 It is by comparison only 
that we can enter into the philosophy of language. 2833 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 404 Entering into every- 
thing and enjoying everything like a child. 1851 Helps 
Friends in C. II. xx, I should enter into his feelings rather 
than into those of the ordinary spectator. 2885 Sir J. 
Hannen in Law Rep. Prob. Div. X. 89 She entered into all 
the arrangements . . in a methodical and rational manner. 

g. To form part of ; to be a constituent element 
in. So also with adv., To enter in. 

2715 Desaguliers Fires Impr.* 252 Lapis Calaminaris, 
which enters into the Composition of the Brass. . 2793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 193 The quantity and species of 
sabulous matter that entered into the texture of the lime- 
stone. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre s Stud. Nat.(j 799 ) 

I. 567 These universal correspondencies .. enter into all the 
plans of Nature. x8xx Pinkerton Petr.il. I. 231 Where no 
secondary stone enters in its composition, I do not see why, 
etc. 2879 Huxley Hume 74 Those compound states of j 
consciousness, which so largely enter into our ordinary 
trains of thought. 1888 Spectator 30 June 884/1 Other 
considerations, some of them trifling enough, enter in. 

h. In Bible phrase, To enter into (another’s) 
labours (lit. from the Gr. and the Vulg.) : to reap 
the benefits of what has been done by another. 

2382 Wyclif John iv. 38 Othere men traueliden, and ;e 
entriden in to her trauelis. 2526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) xx They laboured . . the vynyarde . . & we haue entred 
into theyr labours, takynge the fruyte of the same. 

9. To enter on, npon : 

a. Law. (Cf. 2.) To make an entry into (land) 
as an assertion of ownership ; to assume posses- 
sion of (property) ; f to dispossess (a holder of 
property). 

1467 Bury JF/ 7 A (i85o>47, I will that myn feffeis and myn 
executors entre vppon nym and put hym owth. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 23/2 It shal! not be lawful for 
any Woman to enter upon the goods of the dead. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 263 r 6 , I shall immediately enter upon 
your Estate for the Arrear due to me. 2809 Bawdwen 
Domesday Bk. 599 Ausfrid, the Priest, entered forcibly 
upon this land of Ralph’s. 28x8 Cruise Digest III. 319 
He will not distrain or enter on the premises conveyed for 
the recovery of his rent charge. 

b. To make an entrance on ; to take the first 
steps upon (a path, a tract travelled over). 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 59 And forjnvard faste on hure way 
|?ey wente, and entrede on \>e brjgge. 2659 Hammond On 
Ps. ci. 8 The season wherein David, as a Judge, entring on 
the Tribunal, etc. 2826 Foster in Li/e *r Corr.(i 846) 1 1 . 96 He 
is saved from entering on a scene of infinite corruptions. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 12. 88 My guide and myself entered 
upon this portion of the glacier. 

c. fig. To take the first steps in ; to do the first 
part of; to begin, take in hand, engage in (a 
process, enterprise). Cf. Fr. + entrer sur (Littr£). 
Also, to begin (a period of time). 

x6x8 Bolton Florus 1. i. 3 Which of themshould first enter 
upon the government and Rule. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
Ded., I after was entred on a Resolution to dedicate it to 
his Memory. 2672-5 Comber, Comp. Temple (1702) 89 By 
his offering and entring on a treaty. 2704 Addison Italy 
Pref., For before I enter’d on my Voyage I took care, etc. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 274, I was now entered 
on the seven-and-twentieth year of my captivity. 2844 
Stanley Arnold II. x. 288 He entered on his Professorial 
duties. 2883 Gilmour Mongols xviL 206 To enter upon a 
contest with evil. 

+ d. To begin an attack upon. Obs. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xliii. (heading). How Nysus and 
Eryalusmade theym redy to entre vpon the. hoost of Tumus. 
2607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 540 The Beare dareth 
not to enter upon tne wilde Boar, except behinde him. 

e. To begin to deal with (a subject). 


2632 Star Chamb. Cases (2886) 124 Then the Hinges 
Councell entred upon their proofes. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng. , 1. vi. (2739) *4 Thus entred the Prelates upon affairs 
of Kings and Kingdoms. 2722 Addison Sped. No. 339 ? 5 
The Day is not too far spent for him to enter upon such a 
Subject. 2727 Wodrow Corr. (2843) III. 355 This day the 
Committee .. entered on the Church's grievances. 2796 
Jane Austen Pride Cf Prej. v. 191 Her fear, if she once 
entered on the subject. 

* * trans. (formerly sometimes conjugated with 
be.) 

10 . To go or come into (a closed space, e.g. a 
house) ; to go within the bounds of (a country, etc.) ; 
to go within (a gate) ; to step upon (a path, a 
bridge) ; to go on board (a ship). Cf. 1 a. 

2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 402 Yhe sal noght entre, be na 
way Hevenryke that sal last ay. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13880 
No buerne was so bold be brigge for to entre. £•1400 
Maundev. xiii- (1839) 144 He most entre the See, at Gene. 
1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 302 He 
hathe entred the heuen, to appere before the vysage of his 
fader for vs. 1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 272 Who being 
discomfited with the storms and tempestes thereof, never 
enter shippe. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 265 The which 
with great courage entered Wales. 2592 Shaks. Rom. <5- 
Jul. in. i, 7 One .. that when he enters the confines of a 
Tauerne, claps me his Sword vpon the Table. 2722 Steele 
Sped. No. 178 T 2 He .. returns as if he were entring a 
Gaol. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Hist. iv. iv. § 7 They 
soon came to know who they were .. that were entered the 
city. 2756-7 tr. Key sleds Trav. (1760) III. 165 The gate 
which thou enterest. 1801 Southey Thalaba iii. i, Some 
traveller, who shall enter Our tent, may read it. 1840 
Dickens Bam. Rudgc i, Who was the young lady that I 
saw entering a carriage? 2876 Green Short Hist. i. 28 The 
band of monks entered Canterbury bearing before them a 
silver cross. 

/g. c 2380 Wyclif Last Age Church (1840)0. xxv, pis 
was pe firste tribulacioun bat ontrede pe Chircne of God. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 71 Entring the glorious waies 
of Truth. 2843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 201 It never enters 
his head to lie under the walnut-tree here. x852 Trol- 
lope OrleyF. xv. 121 The idea that Lady Mason was guilty 
had never entered her head. 

■fb. To take possession of (the throne the 
crown). Cf. 9 a. Obs. 

1563 Yox^Li/c in Latimer's Serm. Cf Rem. (1845} Introd. 
20 Till the time that blessed King Edward entered his 
crown. 2649 Selden Lazvs Eng. ». xxii. (1739) 102 Henry 
the Fourth entred the Throne by his Sword. 

C. To take up one’s abode in. Chiefly with 
mixed notion of 12, as to enter a monaster)’, the 
cloister (= to become a monk or nun), to enter 
a college , etc. 

2603 Shaks. Mens, /or M. 1. ii. 182 This day my sister 
should the Cloyster enter. 

d. To force an entrance into; to break into 
(a house, etc.) ; fto board (a ship). 

2586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshcd II. 49/1 His 
lodging, .was entred with fire. 2627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xii. 57 There is more men lost in entering, if the 
chase stand to her defence. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. round 
World vi. (1757) 202 And seeing their forecastle fullofmen, 

. . I concluded they had come to a resolution of entering us. 
2827 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius II. 777 Judgment was 
arrested in trespass for breaking and entering a free fishery. 

11 . To make a way into or pass between the 
parts of anything ; to pierce ; to penetrate. Cf. 3. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 11. iv. 182 This respite .. enter’d 
me ; Yea, with a spitting power. 

f b. Of the agent : To pierce, make a hole into. 
Also fig. to 1 get an idea into ’ (a person). Obs. 

2703 Moxon Meclu Exerc. 154 Entring the Post first 
with an Augure. a 2728 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 526, 1 
almost despair of entering some of our Adversaries. 

+ c. Of male animals : To copulate with. Obs. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts <1673) 18 A Mare which a 
Horse hath formerly entred. Ibid., A female asse which 
hath been entered by a male asse. 

12 . To become a member of (a society or organ- 
ized body). So to enter the army , the church , a 
university, etc. Cf. 4, 

Mod. He entered the nrmy at nineteen. A lad of seven- 
teen is too young to enter a university. 
fl 3 . To take the first steps in (an action or 
work) ; to begin. Often with obj. inf. Obs. Cf. 6. 

c 2525 Cocke LorcK s B. (2843) 12 Some to howse the tope 
sayle dyde entre. 2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
iv. 17 To begynne and enter bis prechyng. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. M. (1596) 77/1 Constantirus ..entred his joumie, 
comming towards Italie. 2576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 49 
The souldiers. .having no stomache to enter conflict and 
skyrmishe, betooke them to flight. 2594 Nashe Terrors 
Night G b, Which before I enter to describe, thus much 
I will informe ye. 2642 Rogers Naamait 256 A worke well 
entred, is truly said to be halfe done. 1703 Moxon Mech . 
Exerc. 29 Made, or, at least, entred at the Forge., yet 
sometimes Smiths do it on cold Iron, 
b. To begin (a period of time). 
a 26x7 Bayne On Eph. <1658) 75 Kings.. jn entring their 
reigns. 1802 Strutt Sports 4- Past. 1. ». 23 n de, Her 
majesty had just entered the seventy-seventh yearoFher age. 

+ 14 . To come, or be brought, into a certain 
state ; to take upon oneself (a condition, office, 
or relation of any kind) ; to embrace (a profes- 
sion!. Obs. exc. in phrase To enter religion (cf. 8 b). 

1563 Homilies it. Kcsurr. Christ (J8sj)) 430 Then are they 
in very evill case . . that be entred their steepe in Christ, 
re 76 Fez, vise Fanoftie Ep. a8a Over hastie bee they to 
enter wedlocke. Ibid. 34= If you doe enter acquaint- 
ance and familiaritie with him. 1590 Gbeesf. Or!. Fur. 
(1861)91 Would these princes -.enter arms as did the Greeks 
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against Troy. 1596 JSdw. Ill , t. ii, Wc with England will 
not enter parley. 2611 Speed The at. Gt. Brit. xvii. (1614) 
33/2_Sigebert .. entered the profession of a monke. Ibid. 
xxviii. 55/2 P. O. Scapula entred his Lieu tenantship in 
Britalne. ifi£i W. G. tr. Cowels Inst. 23 Make Oath not 
to enter marriage again without the Kings consent. 1888 
Bernard World to Cloister 9 If he enter religion. 

+ 15. To enter bond : = ‘ to enter into a bond * 
(see 8 c). Ohs. 

1650 Bury Wills (1Z50) 224 Soethat within a moneth after 
my death she enter bond to my trustees of my estate. Ibid 
If she shall refuse to enter such bond. 

16. To turn to a particular place in (a mathe- 
matical table). Still in nautical use. Cf. 8 a. 

*593 Fale Dialling 11/2 With this quocient Sine I enter 
the Table. 3644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 60, I enter the Table 
under the Title inches. 1840 Raper Navigation 80 Enter 
Table 5 with the first number of points at the top, and the 
second number of points at the side. 

H. To cause to enter. 

17. trans. To put or bring (a person) into some* 
thing : esp. to take or put (men) on board a vessel. 
arch. 

3523 Ld. Burners Froiss. I* cxx. 143 They decked thre 
shyppes, and entred into theym a certayne. 1588 R. Parke 
tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 387 Whereby to enter the Iawe of 
the Gospel into the mightie kingdome of China. 1607 Dek- 
ker Northiv. Hoe. hi. i. Wks. 1873 III. 36 But come enter 
him [i.e. ‘show in' a visitor]. 1611 Chapman Iliad 111. 
Comm. (1857) 8r And thus to the last twelve books .. with 
those free feet that entered me, I haste. 1674 Bond. Gaz. 
No. 870/4 Laying him on board on the Bow.. [he] entered 
his Men, and made him surrender. 1720 De Foe Caf>t. 
Singleton xi. (1840) 393 The boat, .was to enter her men in 
the waste. 1845 Hamilton Pop. Educ. vii. (ed. 2) 146 Each 
citizen has a legal right to enter his children [in the primary 
schools]. 3847-8 H. Miller First Impr. viii. (1857) 124 He 
would, he said, fairly enter me on the grounds, and intro- 
duce me. 

+ *b. fig. To admit into a society, etc.; to in- 
troduce into a condition or state. Const, into, 
rarely in. Obs. 

_ 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. m. 1.(1612)83 Entered wee are not 
into the. visible Church, before our admittance by the doore 
of baptisme. 2606 Shaks. Ant. <$• Cl. tv. xiv. 1x3 This 
sword but shewne to Cscsar with tnis tydings, Shall enter 
me with him. a 1627 Bayne On Eph. (2658) 8 This bless- 
ing entreth them into assured possession. 2658 Whole Duty 
Man i. § 31 (1684) 23 Baptism.. enters us into covenant with 
God. 2729 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. L 4 He would.. en- 
deavour to enter me fairly into the station of life which, etc. 
1723 Blackall Whs. I. 184 Bjr which [Baptism] we are 
entred and initiated into the Christian Church. 

+ c. with complement. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. it. ii. x 03 His Pupill age Man-entred 
thus, he waxed like a Sea. 2632 Massinger Believe as You 
List 1. i, With this charitie 1 enter thee a begger. 

+ 18. To introduce (to the knowledge of any- 
thing) by instruction ; to give (a person) initiatory 
information or instruction in ; to instruct initially; 
to initiate. Obs. or arch. 

3540 Hyrde tr. Vivid Instr. Chr. Worn. (2592) Clij, The 
precepts of wise men, which she had been entred in. 2548 
Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Pref. 23 b, Soundc meatefor such 
as are wel entred. 2607 Shaks. Cor. 1. ii. 2 They of Rome 
arc entred in our Counsailes. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 
I. ii. 41 So that he be already entred upon the Theorie 
of Musick. a 17x4 Eli. wood A utobiog. 202 He asked me 
..If I would enter his Children in the Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr, n. §4 Cleophon 
. .entered him [his son] betimes in the principles of his sect. 
2864 Burton Scot Air. 1. iv. 229 You are entered in all the 
secrets of his workshop. 

b. To exercise initially ; to train ; to fly (a 
hawlc) for the first time ; to break in (a horse). 
Also, to enter a dog at or to : to put him (while 
yet untrained) on the scent of. 

2482-90 Harvard Househ. Bks. (2844) 508 A kest of hakys, 
when he went to enter them to the rever. c 2575 Per- 
fect Bh. Sparltawkes (ed. Hasting 1886) 37 Enter her in 
this order folowinge. 2598 Florio, Accarnare , to flesh, to 
enter a dog. 1668 Pepys Diary , 21 Dec., Not daring yet to 
use the others [horses] too much, but only to enter them. 
a x 670 Hacket Abp. Williams ji. 243 (D.)Like hounds 
ready to be entred. 2727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Enter- 
ing of - Hounds, Tlie Hare is esteemed the best Game to 
enter your Hounds at. 187s * Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 124 
The young hounds should be entered to fox. 2881 Michell 
Hawking in Mactn. Mag. XLV. 39 It remains only to 
break him to the lure, and to ' enter* him, each of which 
processes is soon completed. 

19. To put (something) into (another thing); 
to put in, insert, introduce. Now chiefly tcehn. 
[So Fr. enlrer (Littre), though the use is not re- 
cognized by the Academy.] 

2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 623 This letttr sail I entyr lieyr. 
1647 H. More Seng cf Soul it. 11. in. i. He much perplexed 
is. .Where to make choice to enter his mgg’d saw. 2692 Ray 
jV. C. I Yards 31 Gaz’e/oek . .an Iron Bar to enter stakes into 
the ground. 2703 Moxon Meet:. Exerc . 22a Enter the edge of 
the Draw-knife into the Work. 3787 Bfst Angling ted. 2) 
29 You must enter the hook at the tail of the worm. 2806-7 
J. Elk us ford Miseries Hutu. Life' 1E26) x- xcv, Entering 
your watch at the wrong opening, when it instantly dives to 
your knee. 1B30G1N. P. Phompson Exert. (1842) I. 244 It 
is therefore politic to enter the wedge by this end. 1650 
F. (.Jnn nrii S A rtil. Man. <2*62)208, 5.. enters shot or shell, 
and rams home. C x 85 o ft. Stuart Seamen’s Catech. it 
T he halt wifi be entered the largest end dowmvanl. 2864 
Bushstu. Vicar. SaerA. (1E66) 4 A special care is needed 
lot wc enter something into the meaning from ourselves.. 

+ b. To enter foot', to begin. Abo rcjl. in 
same sense. Ohs. 


2628 Chapman Hesiod 1. 142 When first thou enter’st foot 
to plow thy land % 1742 Fielding^. Andrews r. x. He 
..entered himself into an ejaculation on the numberless 
calamities which attended beauty. 

e. In backgammon. To place a man again on 
the board after it has been taken up, and unable 
to come in again because the point indicated by 
the throw is already full. 

1870 Hardy «&: Wake Mod. Hoyle, Backgammon 243. 

20. To put (a name) into a list in writing, (a 
fact or particular) into a description or record ; to 
write down (on paper, a tablet, etc.). Const, in, 
into , on , and simply. To enter (money, goods, 
etc.) to, against : to put down to a person’s account. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 253, I was markid, withoute 
mercy and myn name entrid In j>e legende of lif longe er I 
were, c 2391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 44 Consider thy rote 
furst. .& entere hit in-to thy slate for the laste merydye of 
December, c 2400 Maundev. xxii. (1839) 238 Thei [alle the 
Mynstrelle] ben. .entred in his Bokes, as for his owne men. 
X523 Fitzherb. Surv. 20 To entre their copyestruely in the 
Iordes courte roll. 2576 Fleming Panoptie Ep. 296 Such 
discourses, as you have already with painefull pen entered 
into paper. 1668 Hale in Folic’s Abridgm. Pref. 8 Let 
him enter the Abstract, .into his Common-place- Book. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. Cviij, The Publisher., 
has duly entred this Book in the Register of Stationers-hall, 
London. 2783 Burke Report Affairs India Wks. XI. 136 
He did not.. think it proper to enter his answer on the 
records. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (2826) I. xix. 
254 If you received the note from us. .it must be entered in 
our books. 2812 Examiner 28 Sept. 624/1 They, .determined 
to enter goods to people who never had any dealings. 2828 
Scorr F. M. Perth ix, And not entered against him at the 
long and dire day of accounting. 2844 Lincard Anglo - 
Sax . Ch. (1858) I. App. 361 Parish Churches are entered in 
the ancient record of Domesday. 

b. To hand in at the Custom House a statement 
of the amount and value of (goods exported or 
imported). Also, to register (a vessel) as arriving 
in or leaving a port. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. A ij b. Such as . . like Mer- 
chants with their goods, enter them, before they ship them. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xiii. 28 The cargo having been 
entered in due form, we began trading. 2845 M c Culloch 
Taxation Ii. x.(i 852) 342 The teas entered for consumption. 
Mod. Newspaper (Heading of paragraphs), Vessels entered 
inwards. Vessels entered outwards. 

c. To insert by name on the list of competitors 
(in a race, athletic contest, etc.). Also intr. for refl* 

2684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1938/4 The first ^Horses to be shown 
and entred there a week before for this year. 2702 Ibid. 
No. 3832/4 The Horses to be enter’d.. 14 days before. Mod. 
Please enter me for the Sack Race and Hurdles. Have 
you entered for the Quarter-mile ? 

21. To enter up: a. To enter in regular form 
(a series of items) ; to complete the series of 
entries in (a book) to a certain date. 

Mod. {Comm.) Have you entered up your payments? The 
cash-book had not been properly entered up. 

b. Laxu. To cause (a verdict, judgement, etc.) 
to be written down in the records of a court. 

a 2734 North Exam. 1. ii. § 48 (2740) 54 Corruptions by 
the Way, use not to be entered up upon Record. 2875 
Poste Gains in. (ed. 2) 414 A judge’s order authorizing the 
plainti/T to enter up judgment and issue execution. 

22. a. Law. To enter . an action , caveat , writ, 
etc. ; to bring it before the court in due form, 
usually in writing, b. To enter a protest : pri- 
marily of the minority in a deliberative body, esp. 
the House of Lords, to record a protest on the 
journals or minutes ; hence gen. to protest. So 
also, to enter a caution , protestation , etc. 

- a- 2579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 229 Chrysostomc may enter 
action against him ofslaundcrand defamation. 2597 Shaks. 

3 Hen. /V, 11. i. 2 Mr. Fang, haue you entred the Action ? 
2884 Law Rep. Prob.Div. IX. 23 The defendant., entered a 
caveat. 

b. 2679 Dryden Tr. Cf Cress. Ep. Ded., ‘Whatever Pro- 
testation you might enter to the contrary. 2699 Bentley 
Phat. 230, I enter’d no caution about it to the Reader. 
2728 in Picton L'poal Manic. Rcc. (18 S6) 11.86 A motion., 
made for entring a protest against the above order. 2821 
Q. Carouse Rcmonstr. Geo. IY, 17 July, The Queen feels 
it to be her bounden duty to enter her.most deliberate and 
solemn protest against the said determination. _ 2884 Pen- 
nincton Wiclif ix. 200 He entered his decided protest 
against the system of the Schoolmen. * 

23. From sense 20 , with mixed notion of 17 b; 
a. To admit as a pupil, or member of a society ; 
to engage (a servant, workman, etc.), b. To pro- i 
cure admission for (a person) as such. c. rcjl. : 
and intr. for rcjl . Const, among, in, into, of. 

a. 1651 Baxter I rtf. Bafit. 23 They that are entered under 
him as their Master. 2662 Stilungpl. Orig. Sacr. xi. ii. § 5 
And if the King were chosen out of the Souldiers, he was 
presently entred among the Priests. 2691 Wood Atk. Oxen. 
III. 358 In the year 2655 making a return to the University, 
he was entred into Ch. Ch. 2748 Anson Vcy. in. viii. 370 
He had entered twenty-three men during his stay at Macao. 
*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 329, I immediately entered 
another able seaman, which.. made the number six. Ibid. 

§ 130, I likewise entered three masons and nine tinners. .to 
take the first turn or week. 

b. 3670 Walton I.it'es iv. 266 Having entred Edward into 

Queens Co) I edge. 3675 ✓/ rl Contentm. ix. 5 it. 227 He was 
never enter’ d in those academies of luxury. 2722 Budceu. 
Spool. No. 307 T 12 He was entered in a College of Jesuits. 
272a D»: For Col. Jack (itio) 224 Some,, officers., entered 
me into the army. 2701 Boswtll Johnson an. *730 Taylor 
was entered of that college. i 


C. 2689-02 Locke Toleration Wks. 1727 II. iii. 324 They 
are free from it who enter themselves of the Company. 
2702 Lond- Gaz. No. 3S39/4 All others that enter to pay 
Five Guineas. 2725 De Foe Vcy. round World (1840) 77 
The people who were willing to take service with us, and 
enter themselves on board. 2870 E. Peacock Raff Skirl. 
I. 6 He therefore entered himself as a cleric to a solicitor. 

+ E'nter, prep. Oh. rare — l . [ad. Fi.entre:— L. 
inter . .] Between. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. m. 455 Northsvarde of fervent 
grounde, southwarde of colde, And enter both of hilly lande 
thai svolde. 

Enter, obs. var. Entire, and Ixter, to bury. 
Enter-, entre-, prefix, a. Fr. entre- L. inter 
(see Isteb-), with senses * between ‘ among ’, 
‘mutually’. Occurring first in words a. Fr., as 
Enterfeat, Entermise, Enterprise, Entertaik; 
also as an early variant of inter- in words ad. Lat. 
In 1 4 - 1 7 til c. it was often prefixed to Eng. words, 
many of the compounds so. formed being imita- 
tions of synonymous compounds in Fr. Since 
the middle of 17 th c. this prefix has ceased to be 
employed in the formation of new words ; the 
compounds (of Eng. origin) in which it occurs are 
either obs. or have been refashioned with inter-. 
The more important compounds of enter- will be 
found in their alphabetical place; the following 
are nonce-words or of rare occurrence ; 

Enter-a'dvertise v. (Fr. s'enirc-averiir), rcjl., 
to inform each other; enterba'tho v. [cf. Fr. 
s'entrebaigner ], ref., to bathe each other ; enter- 
boii'r v. [tr. Fr. s' entreporter ], ? to carry mutually; 
enterbra'ce v„ to embrace mutually; onter- 
brai-d to intertwine ; entorbro'ak v. [cf. OF. 
entreronjre], trans., to break between, make 
a break in ; enterbre’ath, breathing between ; 
time for taking breath ; entercndl v. trans., to 
call mutually ; enterea-pering vbl. sb„ inter- 
mingled capering, intricate movement ; entercaT- 
riage, carriage to and fro between two places ; 
enterenge'nder v. trans., to produce (each other) 
reciprocally; entergla-ncing vbl. sb., interchange 
of glances; entergra've v. irons., to engrave 
between ; hence entergnvving vbl. sb. ; enter- 
himder v. trans., to hinder mutually; enter- 
ho'ld v. trans., to observe (a treaty! reciprocally ; 
entorki'ssing ppl. a., mutually kissing ; enter- 
le-nd v. [cf. Fr. s' entre/rPter] trans., to lend to 
one another ; enterlo vo v. [cf. Fr. s' entr aimer ] 
traits., to love mutually; enterma-rch v. intr., 
to tread on each other’s toes; entermrno sb., an 
intervening mine; ontormi-no v. intr., to drive 
mines between or in an interval ; hence enter- 
mining vbl. sb. ; cntero'wo v. [cf. Fr. s' entre- 
devoir ] trans., to owe one another ; enter- 
pi-llar [tr. L. intercoluinniuni], the space be- 
tween two pillars ; entersee'k v. [cf. Fr. Centre- 
chercher J, trans., to seek mutually; entershow - 
v. [cf. OF ..s'eulremoslrer], trails., to show one to 
another ; entershrne v. [cf. Fr. entreluire"], intr., 
to shine or show up between; to appear partially; 
to glance, glimmer; entorshou'lder v. trans., 
to shoulder mutually, to jostle ; hence entor- 
shou'ldering vbl. sb. ; cntorspli't v. [cf. Fr. en- 
trefendre], ref., to split one another ; ontcrspo'il 
v. [tr. Fr. s'entrepiller\, Irons., to pillage mutually ; 
entorsu-ek v. trans., to suck mutually; ontor- 
ta-ko v. [cf. Fr. cntrcprcndrc and Enterfri.se 
v. 3 ], trans., to receive, entertain ; entertea'r v. 
[cf. Fr. s'entredeehirer], trans., to tear mutually; 
onterwaTu v. [cf. Fr. s'entr'avcrtir '], trans., to 
warn mutually. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. viii. (1632) 528 We profitably 
‘‘enter-advertizc our selves of our defects. 1598 Sylvestlk 
Du Bartas II. i. H andie^rafls n [They] ca-t away llieir 
spears, And rapt with joy, them 'entcrbalhe witli tears. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxvii. (1632) 90 Children hilled 
their parents, .to avoid the hindrance or *cnterl>enrin£ one 
another, 2483 Caxton Gobi. Leg. 1 1 0/1 A 1 1 c last he opened 
hys dorc and sith *entrcbraced cchc other. 1508 Svlvlstlr 
Du Bartas It. i. t iandie-crafts 209 Their shady bouchs 
first bow they tenderly. Then “enterbraid. 2541 K. Cor- 
land Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The syxth vtylytc that 
Gatyen puttetli is to *entrcbrcake [1579 enterbrahe], and 
inlercyde the^atter. 1632 IblATinv.lir IVhbusies, Games, 
ter s o At the end of every act ..the encurtain’d tnusitpic 
sounds, to Rive -enterbrenth to the actors. 2603 Florid 
M cut air. nr I. x-xx. (1652) J04 Those that are much atKiut 
one age, doe generally Vntcrcnl! one another brethren. 

/ lid. 1. xxii. 47 Ey the changes and -entercaprings of 
which, the revolutions, .of the. -planets arc cau-ed. 1598 
NoRDrs spec- Brit., M'tex It. 6 For the more ca'ie 'enler. 
carriage of thinges between London anil it [Hartford]. 
2603 VusnioMontaigue tit. xiii.t 1672)617 1 ’aine and pleasure 
. .“enter-engender and succeed one another. 157S ’ A ' ' 
coicsr. J-'iurrn (R.), ‘their chicfc repa't was by ’enter- 
glancing of lookes. 1609 1 iir-i i: (Dottay) 1 Kiu-s vil r 3 U l.e 
X'eric worhc it sclfc of the feete, was # rntcrgynven : ar.d 
*cntergravingcs helwen the joyntures. 1603 Floho Mon- 
taigne 11. ii. 11632) 190 They are two occupations that 
’enterhinder one another, in their vigor. 1491 C.sxtov 
l itai J'.ilr. (\V. de YV. 1495) 1. IxiU. 114 a/t lbe whyebe 
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paccyon they made and *entrehelden ; For after ofte times 
they vysited eche other. 1591 Sylvester Du Darias 1. ». 
3050 Water, ’noynting with cold-moist the brims Of th' 
*enterkissing turning Globes extreams Tempers the heat. 
1603 Florio Montaigne hi. ill. (1632) 463 They are things 
which *enterlend and *enterowe one another their essence. 
Ibid. j. xxvii. 94 They *enterlove one another, and love me 
as much. 1475 Caxton Jason 105 They [Medea and Jason] 
^ent remarched with their feet under the tables, c 1611 
Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. Decay 949 Just in the mouth 
of th’ *entermine he [fir’d]. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 
135 b, Craftie *entermtnynge. 1609 Bible (Douay) r Kings 
vii. 31 The. middle *enterpillers [were] square not round. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxxiv. (1632) 111 There are ever 
conditions that *enterseeke one another. Ibid, n.xii. 265 It 
was . .a singular pleasure to observe the love, .each endevored 
to *entershew one another. 1562 Phaer sEiteid ix. Bb 
iiij b, SoldiourS round ryng not so thtcke, Where wal most 
*entershincs. 1603 Florio Montaigne it. xti. (1632] 301 An 
overshadowed and darke picture, *entershining with an 
Jnfinit varietie of false lights- a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Jas. V Wks. 113 At his very sight ,. a tumult, confused 
clamour, and *enter-shouldering ofmale-contentsarose. 1605 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. Vocation 301 If that any 
[stones] fail their foes to hit In full, in flight themselves they 
*entersplit. 1603 Florio Montaigne m. vii. (1632) 517 
Superiority and inferiority ..must perpetually *enterspoile 
one another. Ibid. 11. xxvi. 387 They, .mutually *enter- 
suck’t each one the others [thumb]. 1596 Spenser F.Q. v. 
Ix. 35 So did this mightie Ladie..with more myld aspect 
those two to*entertake. 1603 Florio Montaigne u.x\. (1632) 
240 All are pleased to see them [beasts]. .*enterteare one an- 
other. Ibid. 1. xxxiv. hi This means of *entenvarning one 
another would_ bring no small coramoditie into common com- 
merce and societie. 

Enterable (e-ntoiab’l), a. [f. Enter v. + 
-able.] That may be entered, in various senses 
of the vb. ; + spec, of an article of commerce, that 
is allowed to be imported. 

^ 17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 57 Merchandizes, which areEnterable 
in the former Account of Goods. 1787 Nelson 12 Aug. in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845)1. 252 Tamarinds and noyeau I must 
get smuggled. .The latter is not enterable. 1793 A. Bell 
in Southey Life (1844) I* 461 Walked all round Pondicherry. 
Enterable by the sea face from the south. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. It. Jrnls. I. 245 The hotel is.. enterable 
through an arch. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie I. ix. 123 
On neither could he be required to live and act—as now in 
this waste of enterable and pervious extent. 

Enteradenography, -ology: see Entero-. 
Enterance : see Entrance. 

Enterate (e'nter/t), a. Zool. [ad. mod.L. en- 
terat-us , f. Gr. tint pa bowels : see -ATE.] Having 
an intestine distinctly separated from the outer 
body-wall. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. xi. 652 The possibility that 
anenterous parasites are not necessarily modifications of 
free, enterate ancestors. 

Enterbathe, -bear, -break, -breath, wcall, 
-caper, -carriage : see Enter- prcf. 
Entercept, Enterchaine, etc. : see Inter-. 
t E’nter close, i/nter close. Obs. [a. OF. 
ent reclos, f. enlre between + clos : see Close sb.] 

1. A partition, 1 septum \ 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. xvil lxxxi. (1495) 653 In 
the fruyte of Mirtus ben thre celles and in euery celle thre 
greynes or foure joyned wythout interclose [sine parieie.] 
Ibid., Some greyne is dowble wythoute interclose [Lat. 
absque garicte] as in Celidoyne, and some is double wyth 
interclose as the greyne of Narstucium. 

2. Arch. ? A screen, partition. Also attrib. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 590 Interclausum, an enterclos. 
1479 Will Wuhmtrth (Somerset Ho.), Lego ad facturam 
le enterclose beate Marie ecclesie. 1485 in Finchale 
Priory Acc. (1837) 370 Lez enterclose walles tenementonim 
in Baltio. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng. 308 Ouer against 
which place, vpon the enterclose of theQuier I find written, 
etc. 1851-3 Turner Dom. Archit. II. v. 216 [tr. Liberate 
Roll of .1248] An interclose with door and locks at the en- 
trance of the queen’s new chamber, 
b. ? A space partitioned off. 

The architectural diets, give the definition ‘a passage 
between two rooms’, referring to the following example : 

1478 Wykcestre I tin. (1778) 288 Le enterclose per quam 
vadit a porta ad aulam [in Wookey cavern] estlongitudinis 
dimidium furlong, et archuata, etc. 

Entercommon, -commune, etc. : see In-. 
Enterdeal, obs. form of Interdeal. 
Enterdese, variant of Interdice, Obs. 
l| E*nter-deux. Obs. rare — 1 , [a. Fr. entre- 

deax 1 between two \] A * go-between ’ ; in quot. 
a proxy bridegroom. 

1602 Fulbecke Pandectcs 25 James King of Scots.. was 
married to Anne . . by a substitute or enier-deux . 
Enterdice, var. of Interdice, Obs. 

Enterdict : obs. form of Interdict. 
Enterdit(e : var. of Interdite, Obs. 
Enterduce : var. of Interdice, Obs. 

Entere, obs. form of Entire. 

Entered (e*nteid), ppl . a. [f. Enter v. + -ed 1 .] 
In various senses of the verb, e.g. : That has gone 
or advanced within ; that a person, eta has gone 
into ; that has been placed on a register. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M iij, A 
lorde of noble bloude, and somewhat entred in age. 1796 
' Coleridge Ode Departing Year i, Ere yet the entered 
cloud foreclosed my sight. 1887 P all Mall G. 4 Aug. 2/1 
The entered vassal .. supposed by a legal fiction still to be 
the holder of the estate. 

Enterengender : see Enter- pref. 


Enterer (e'ntarsi). [f. Enter v. + -eb.] 

1. One who goes or comes into. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. iil xii. 42 Those dreadfull flames .. 
That erst all entrers wont [v. r. won] so cruelly to scorch. 
a 1617 Hiekon Wks. (1619) I. ix The entrers into this gate 
of life. 1760 J. Scott Elegy iv. (1786) 45 The hope-flushed 
ent’rer on the stage of life. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask 
Mamma . v. 16 On went the vehicle, leaving the enterer 
lo settle into a seat by its shaking. 

+ 2. One who is being initiated. Obs. 

*565 Jewel Def. A Pol. (i6ix) 147 Beginners, or Enterers 
of the Faith, called Catechumen!. x6is Brinsley Lud. Lit. 
lit 18 If any require any other little booke meet to enter 
children; the Schoole of Vertue is one of the principal!, 
and easiest for the first enterers. 

3. One who ‘ enters * for a race, etc. 

1746 Brit. Mag. 48 A constant Enterer at New-market 
Races. 

Entere s, var. of Entresse, entrance. 
Enterfa(i)re, -feir, -fire, obs. ff. Interfere v. 
f Enterfea’t. Obs: Also 7 interfeat. [ad. 
Fr. entrefaite, f. entrefaire to do (something) be- 
tween or mutuallj% f. entre (see Enter- pref/) + 
faire to do.] pi. Deeds (of arms) on both sides. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World in. 139 The varietie of which 
enter-feates was such that the Thebans themselves were 
drawne by the losse of the haven of Corinth to sue for peace. 
a 1662 Heylin Laud il 465 During which Interfeats of 
Arms, and Exchange of Pens. 

Enterflow, obs. form of Interflow. 
Enterglance, -grave, etc. : see Enter- pref. 
Enteric (ente'rik), a. Anat. and Path. [ad. 
Gr. cvtc/rk-os, f. tvrepov an intestine.] Of or per- 
taining to the intestines. Enteric fever : typhoid 
fever. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 541 The fatal 
cases of * continued fever ' are from enteric (typhoid) fever. 
1878 Bell Gegenbauers Conig. Anat. 112 The enteric 
cavity. Ibid. 523 These plexuses are distributed on the 
enteric tube. 

Entering (emtarig), vbl. sb. [f. Enter v. + 

-ING !.] 

1. The action of the vb. Enter in various senses. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2139 Ariadne , His dwellynge 
Right fastehi the dore at his entry nge. X388 Wyclif i Kings 
xvi. 4 The eldere men of the citee..camen to hym..and 
seiden, Whether thin entryng is pesible? 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 274 In the entrynge of the vij dayes 
iourney of this pilgrimage of perfeccyon. 1553 Latimer 
Serm. Lords Pr. II. 3 * Our Father’. These words pertain 
not to the petitions, they be but an entering. 1653 Urqu* 
hart Rabelais 1. iv, In the entering of the spring. 1702 
Land. Gas. No. 3839/4^0 Horses to be kept in that Parish 
from the Entring to the Running. 17x4 Stringer (title). 
The Experienc’d Huntsman . . with directions concerning 
the Breeding and Entring of Hounds. _ 1842 H. E. Man- 
ning Serm. (1848) I. i. 3 The entering in of sin proves the 
presence of an Evil Being. 1880 McCarthy Own Times 
III. 334 From the entering of Moscow to the arrival at 
St. Helena. 

+ b. To give entering to : to admit. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W . de W. 1495) 11. 1922/2, In 
the mornyng gyuyng to hym entrynge he sayd to hym. 

+ 2. The place where one enters; an entrance; 
a door, eta Of a bodily organ: An opening. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Esek. viii. 5 The ydol of envye in. that en- 
trynge. c 1540 Boorde The boke for to Leme B iij a, The 
gate howse in the mydse of the fronte entrynge into the 
place. X54X R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., It 
[testis fellis] hath two entrynges or neckes betwene whiche is 
a dystaunce. 

3. Attrib., as entering-breach , - clerk , -door, - land- 
mark , -room, -stone ; also Naut. with reference to 
the means of entrance into a vessel, as enter ing- 
hatchway, -ladder, - port , -rope ; and Mech. in the 
names of certain tools, as entering-chisel, -file. 

1562 Phaer AEneid ix. B b iiij b, Some seeke their *en- 
tryng breach on skalyng ladders clambring quicke. 1701 
Land. Gas. No. 3723/4 Whereby *Entring-clerks and others 
may be furnished with proper Words. 1723 Ibid. No. 6191/2 
Each Horse . . paying. .Half a Crown to the entring Clerk. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 29 Apr. 2 /x Chained to the desk of an 
entering clerk. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vm. (1682) 353 The 
chiefest Mosque in it . . having thirty four *entring Doors. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 An *entring 
ladder. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exg. xxxi. (1856) 272 This 
cape is the great ^entering landmark of the northern shores 
of Lancaster Sound. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 2 The 
Centring ports. 1830 Marrvat Kings Own vii, Out of the 
larboard entering-port. 1886 Daily News 20 Oct. 6/2 The 
huge press that stood in the *entering room . . went for a 
beggarly six shillings. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamaiis Gram. 
vi. 27 The ^Entering rope Is tied by the ships side, to hold 
by as you goe vp the Entering ladder, cleats, or wailes. 
1596 7 S. Finche in Ducarel Hist. Croydon (17.83) *53 b, 
There is space . . for a *enteringe stone of eache side. 

Entering, ppl. a. [f. Enter v. + -ing-.] That 
enters ; coming or going in ; + beginning. 

’ 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/2 The next moneth of august 
the thirde day entryng. *594 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. 
Teares 198 To her now entring and never-ending pleasures. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. v. xlvi, Receives the ent'ring 
sounds. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxxix. Grim death . . 
urges entering billows as they flow. i?95 Southey Joan 
of Arc ix. 260 Nor heard the coming courser’s sounding 
hoof, Nor entering footstep. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 57 Streams of entering and departing courtiers. 
Enteritis (enteritis). Path. [f. Gr. evrep- 
ov + -ms.] Inflammation of the bowels; esp. 
of the small intestines ; usually understood of the 
acute rather than the chronic form. 


ENTERMETE. 


.2808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 276 Those patients were very 
liable to them [febnie affections] in the form of Enteritis. 
1878 Habershon pis. Abdomen 4 Pain .. of a very intense 
form . . in enteritis. 

Enterkiss: see Enter- pref. 

+ Euterknow, interknow, -j. Obs. [Cen- 
ter-, Inter- + Know v.\ after Er \saitreconnaUreb\ 
trans. To know (one another) mutually; to know 
and be known by (a person). Hence Enter- 
knowing vbl. sb. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xviii. (1632) 376 If that [our 
word] faile us. .we enterknow one another no longer. 1652 
Bp. Hall Inv is. World Pref., I have desired .. to enter- 
know my good God, and his blessed Angels and Saints. 
Ibid. 11. iv, Why should we abridge our souls more than 
them of the comfort of our interknowing? 

f Euterknowledge. Obs. In mod. editions 
and Diets, inter-, [f. Enter- + Knowledge ; cf. 
prec.] Mutual knowledge. 

a 1626 Bacon New All. (1650) 11 All Nations have Enter- 
knowledge one of another, either by Voyage into Forraine 
Parts, or by Strangers that come to them. 

Enterlace, obs. form of Interlace. 

+ Enterla*de, v. Obs. rare — K [? misprint for 
enterlace, as in later editions ; or var. of enterlardi] 
1545 Raynold Womans Booke x8 They [the vessels] begin 
to intermingle, enbrade, and enterlade each other. 

Enterlard, -league : see Inter-. 

Enterlend, -love : see Enter- pref. 

+ Enterle’sse, V. Obs. rare — 1 , [a. OF. en- 
tre l esse-r, - laisser to omit, f. entre - (see Enter- 
prefi) + laisser to leave.] trans. To omit. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 184 Abstinence of War was con- 
eluded betwene the Kyng of Englande & the Duchesse of 
Burgoyne (Enterlessyng the Duke and his name). 

Enterline, obs. form of Interline. 
Enterlude, obs. form of Interlude. 

Enterly, vai. of Entirely. 
tEnte*rm f V. Obs. rare — 1 . In 7 entearm. 
£f. En- 1 + Term vi] To apply a term to ; to name. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 108 The receptacle of choler 
entearmed the gall. 

Entermarriage, -meddle, etc. : see In-. 
Entermell, var. of Intermell, Obs. 

+ Entermee'ne, v. Obs. rare. [Of uncertain 
formation ; peril, f. Enter- + Mean sb. commu- 
nity, participation ; but cf. OF. entremener to 
lead between.] intr. ? To meddle, interfere. 

c X449 Pecock Rcpr. 50 Sporiorie and CuteUerie entec- 
meeneden and enterfereden with goldsmyth craft. 

Entermes : see Entremess. Obs. 

+ Enter me*te, V. Obs. Forms : 3-5 enter-, 
entreme(t)te(n, 3 entermitti, 4-5 entremot, 5 
entre-j entromytte. Also 5 intremet, 6 inter- 
mete ; and see Intermit, Intromit, [a. OF. cn- 
tremetre (mod. entremettre), repr. two distinct Lat. 
formations, intermittere (cf. Sp. enter meter. It 
intermettere ) to interrupt, discontinue, in late L. 
also to put (something) between, and intrdmittere 
(cf. Sp. entrometer, It. inlromcttere ) to send or 
admit within, introduce ; f. inter between, intro 
within + mittere to send. In ME. the word was 


adopted as refl. and intr. with sense 1 to introduce 
oneself, meddle ’ ; in early mod. Eng. the sense 
‘ interpose (something, or oneself) ’ was taken up 
from Fr., but rarely occurs. The verbs Intermit, 
Intromit, adapted from the original Lat. forms, 
were formerly often used in the senses of enlremete , 
of which they may therefore to some extent be re- 
garded as refashioned forms ; now, however, they 
are used only in senses directly due to their Latin 
etymology.] 

1. refi. To concern or occupy oneself, inter- 
meddle, take part ; to have dealings or intercourse. 
Const, in, of, with. Also, to set oneself, under- 
take to (do something). 

ai22$ Ancr. R. 172 Heo entermeteS hire of H n S cs "j®- 
uten . a 13,00 Cursor M. 7403 (Cot t.) O kingrike al goueming 
He [Dauid] entir-mett him in na dede [Trin. A 1 S. be enter- 
meted him of no j»ing in dede]. Ibid. 8759 He [Salomon] 
can him entermet pe temple mak. c 1400 Korn. Rose 5949 
She is neither so fool ne nyce. To entremete hir of sich vice. 
1406 Hoccleve Misrule 440 Right wole eek, that I me en- 
tremete. ci43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode III. xxix. (1809) 151 
The hand . . entermeteth hire to taste and to visile so ofte 
the tunge. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W . de W. 1494) in. 
ix, To.rintermette the with worldly besynes. 1485 Malory 
Arthur xvi. xv, Yf ye entermete [1634 1 ^ tern,i y.y? w . 1 , r ] 
this I shall slee you. 1400 Caxton Etuydos xxm. 87 All 
thartes and scyences magicque wherof this lady and pres- 
tresse entromytreteth [read entromytteth] hersell. C1500 
Melusine 69 That none of us shall entremete hym to doo 
that ye spek of. 1517' in Turner Set. Rec. Oxf 17 AU 
those that entremetyde them of merchantyse should be 
taxed, 

b. intr. for refi. , . , , . . 

rtxaoo Floriz <$• M. 204 Ne [>er nis non so nche king Pat 
dorste entermeten of eni such bing. 01300 Beket 1253 
him iworthe so Than entermitti of holi churche. 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 10S9 Our Lorde God wolde en- 
termete Of no richesse. C1449 Pecock 1. i-|5 To be 

forbode from enterroetmg with the Bible. 1467 in Eng. 
Gilds <1870)404 That non seriaunt name norentremet of the 
seid eleccion. C1475 Partenay 215 He .. louc of al shal 
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haue whcr he entermet. 1485 Malory Arthur x. xxvt, The 
kyng - - badde hym entermete [1634 intermeet] with hym 
self and with his wyf and of his knyghtes. 1490 Caxton 
EneydoS 3 Yf ony man wyll enter-metc in redyng of hit- 
1491 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) x To entremete to 
recvte-.suche hystoryes. 2494 Fabyan vi. clxir. 158 That 
bother y one nor the other shuide intremet with the fore- 
sayd londes. 3548 Hall Chrojt. (1809) 83 It longeth not to 
clerkcs to intermete of them. 

C. tram . To meddle with, be occupied upon. rare. 
*293 Gower Ccuf. I. 161 My thought will entermete him 
sone. 350a Arnolde Citron. (1811)38 Of him that entyr- 
meten the thyngis about sayd. 

2 . To mix, alternate. 

c 3530 in Pol. Pel. % Love Poems (i 866 » 43 Entirmet this 
with woo And gladnes. 

3 . To put (oneself) between . 

a 1541 Wyatt Poems in Tottells Misc. (Arb.) 74 The 
hylles that doth them entermete Twene me, and those 
ihene lightes. 

Hence Enterme*ting vbl. sb. and///, a. 
c 1375 Sc, Lives Saints, Petrus 31 1 Four concubynes he 
. . gerte refuse he entremetynge Forthir till have with 
Agrippine. 3377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 406 Ac for thine 
entermetj’ng here artow forsake. C1400 Test. Love Hi. 
(1560) 206 b/2 Thyne entremeting maners into stedfastnesse 
shullen be chaunged. cx 449 Pecock Refr. it. xii. 220 We 
mustc haue manye otbere entermetingis with him than the 
entermeting of remembring oon!i. 1^3 T. Stocker Trag. 
Hist. Cis*. zvarres II. 15 By the entermeetyng and inter- 
cession . . of the Lordes here vnder named, etc. 

f £nterme*ter. Obs. [ad. Fr. entremetteur, 
5 . cntrcjnettre ; see precj A broker, mercantile 
intermediary. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. tie W. 3495) n. 260 a/3, He 
was a grete marchaunt and entermeter. 

Entermine : see Enter- fref, 

Entermingle, obs. form of Intermingle. 
f Entermi’Se. Obs. [a. Fr. ent remise, f. cn- 
trcmeltre to place in the midst, interfere, f. entre 
(see Enter-) + inettre to put,] a. Occupation, 
business, b. Interposition, intervention, mediation. 

1490 Caxton Encydos 55 Withstandynge the grete enter- 
myse and besy occupacion that they had In hande. 3624 
Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 36 Hee was offered a 
Trcatie of Peace, by the entermise of the Elector. 1638 
tr. Balzac's Lett. m. (1654) 112 By the entermise of words. 

Entermix, obs. form of Intermix. 

Entero- (emtem; before two unstressed syl- 
lables enterp*), (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to enter-), combining form of Gr. ZvTepo-v intestine, 
in many compounds of mod. formation, occurring 
in Biolog)', Pathology, etc. The most important 
only are here given ,* as Enteradenography, 
Anal, [see Adenography], 1 a description of the 
intestinal glands* {Syd. Soe . Lex.). Enteraden- 
o*logy, Anat. and Phys. [see Adenology], * an 
account of the intestinal glands* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
E-nteroco-Ie, Sttrg. [Gr. ktjKtj tumour], a hernial 
tumour whose contents arc intestine. Hence En- 
teroce'lic a. E:nteroopPplocele, Sttrg. [see 
Epiplocele], a hernia in which portions of intes- 
tine and omentum are both protruded. Entero- 
ga'stroccle, Sttrg . , a term for an abdominal hernia 
containing intestine. Entero'grapliy, * a descrip- 
tion of the intestines’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). IBn- 
torobydrocele, Sttrg. [see Hydrocele], 'intes- 
tinal hernia conjoined with hydrocele* {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). E’nteroli-te, altered form of E'ntero- 
lbth, Path. [Gr. Ai'0or a stone], a stony con- 
cretion in the stomach or intestinal canal of 
animals, and occasionally of man. Entero Togy, 
Anat. [ + -logy], ‘a treatise on, or the considera- 
tion of the history of, the intestines* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Entero'patliy, Path. [Gr. -itaQaa, f. 7ia0oy suffer- 
ing], 'intestinal disorder or disease* {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
E:nteropla*sty, Sttrg. [+Gr. rrXaoT-qr fashioner 
+ -y], the restoration by plastic operation of a 
solution of continuity of the intestine. Entero*- 
tomy, Sttrg [Gr. -Topia cutting], the opening of 
the intestine to release its contents, as sometimes 
in hernia, or to remove a foreign body. 

2661 Lovell Hist. A stint . Min. 62 Pounded with honey 
it [the ashes of a Hare] helps the “cntcrocele. 3878/1. 
Bryant Pract. Sttrg. I. 646. 3736 Bailey, *Enterocelick. 
Hid., * F. n t e roe pi pi ocel e. 1878 T, Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 
646 When both intestine and omentum occupy the sac [they 
form anlcntcro-cpiplocele. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Enterolith. 
1721 Bailey, *Knterology. 1B78 T. Bryant Pract. Stirg. 
1. 627 OF these [means] ** entcrotomy* is most applicable. 

Entero del OHS (cmtcrpdf’los), a. Biol. [f. mod. 
I.. cnterodcla sb. pi., f. Entero- + Gr. br)K - or mani- 
fest + -OUS.] Having an intestine plainly visible; 
applied to those 1’olygn stria that have a perfect 
intestinal tube, terminated bv a montli and anus. 

3847-9 TodoCjy/. Anat. IV. 3/2 The Enterodclous Poly- 
gastna. 

Enteroid (cnteroi*d), a. Biol. [f. Gr. tvrtp-ov 
•f-orn.J Resembling a bowel. 

1833-6 'loot) Cyd. Anat. 1. 371/* An enteroid vessel. 
Enteropnonstal (enters, pni/ 7 *stal), a. [f. 
Gr. (vrepo-v intestine + nt'cvor-, f. wittv to breathe 
+ -.\L.) Of or pertaining to the Eutcrofncusta , 


worm-like animals having the breathing apparatus 
borne on the intestinal canal. 

. .1877 Huxley Anat. Inz>. An. xii. 674 note , Either Verte- 
brate, Enteropneustal or Tunicate branchke. 

Enterowe : see Enter- pref 
fEnterpa'rlance. Also 7 in-. [ad.AF.r///r<?- 

parlaitnce, i. eutrcparlcr : seen ext.] A conference. 

3603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 954 The first enterparl- 
ance of peace betwixt the Persians and the Turks. 2625 
Model! I Pit 6 z b. In which time of so serious interparlance. 
3643 Three Letters 41 They would apply themselves unto 
him for an enterparlance. 

t £nterpa*rle, v. Obs. Also 7 interparle. 
[ad. F. etitreparlcr , f. entre between d-parlcr to 
speak.] tntr. To talk mutually, confer. 

3536 Si. Papers H en. VIII,\\. 343 Enterparlling togithers 
by a mediatour. 3367 Tcrberv. in Chalmers Eng. Poets 
II. 642/1 And hope. .To enterparle with thee my Friend. 

. Hence Enterparle sb., the action of the verb ; 
a conference, parley. Enterpa'rling* vbl. sb., 
a. taking part in a conversation ; b. intercession. 

3597 Daniel Civ. IVares 11. xxiii. From Lancaster. .Arrived 
Northumberland, as to confer. .And therefore doth an enter- 
parle exhort. 3529 More Comf. agst. Trib. ir. Wks. 1170/r 
With ofter enterparlyng vpon your parte. 1636 Trapp 
Comm. 1 Tint. ii. 1 Interparlings with God, either for our- 
selves, .or for others. 

+ £nterpa*rley. Obs. Also 6 inter-, [f. 
Enter- + Parley.] A mutual talk ; a conference, 
conversation ; also Mil. a parley. 

3590 Lodge E up hues Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shahs. VI. 38 
Leaving off these interparleys, you shall hear my last son- 
netto. 3594 — iVonndsCiv. War v. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 
186 The younger Marius . .Vouchsaf’d an inter-parlyy at the 
last. 1603 F lorio Montaigne I. vi. (1632) 12 During their 
enter-parhe and businesse about taking hostages. 1620 
Shelton Qnix. IV. xxx. 237 With that they gave over their 
Enterparly. 

t Enterpa-rt, v. Oh. rare— 1 . In 4 entre- 
part-yn. [a. OF. cntrcparlir : see Enter- and 
Part ».] trans. To share, participate in. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins i, 592 To entrepartyn wo, as 
gladly as disport, 

t Enterpa'rten, v. Obs. [? Secondary form 
of prec. ; peril, influenced by partner.] trans. To 
share or divide with a partner, or between partners. 
Hence Enterpa’rtening vbl. sb. 

3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 34 He . . enterparteneth 
the gouemment of the world with nis Father. Ibid. it. 363 
By enterpartening of himself with vs. 1553 Grimalde 
Cicero's Offices (1556) 8 The enterpartening of mannes life, 
t Enterpe'n, v. Hawking. Obs. [a. OF .entre- 
pener, f. entre between + penne wing feather.] 
(See quots.) 

3486 Bk. St. Albans A vij.a, This hawke is entirpenned, 
that is to say when the federis of the wyngis bene bitwen 
the body and the thighis. 3736 Bailey s.v„ A Hawk enter- 
penneth, that is, she hath her Feathers wrapt up, snarled 
or intangled. 

Enterpondant : see Interpendant. 
Enterpillar: see Enter- pref. 

Enterpleader, -polish. : see Inter-. 
Enterpone, var. of Interpone, Obs. 
Enfcerpose, -produce : see Inter-. 
+Enterprfc*nant,tf. Obs. Inflenterprenaunt. 
[a. OF. entreprenant, pr. pple. of entreprendre to 
take in hand Enterprise.] Enterprising. 

<73500 Mclusinc 322 The sawdan is hardy and enter- 
prenaunt. 

Enterpret, form of Interpret. 

Enterprise (emtojproiz), sb. Forms : 5 -6 
enter-, entreprys(e, ^5 enterprinse), entre- 
pris(e, 6 enterprice, -yce, 6-9 enterprize, 5- 
enterprise. Also 6-7 interprise, -yso, Se. -yiss, 

7 -yze. [a. OFr. ent reprise, - p rinse , f. entre- 
prendre to take in hand, undertake, f. cnlrc between 
+ prendre to take.] 

1 . A design of which the execution is attempted ; 
a piece of work taken in hand, an undertaking ; 
chicjly , and now exclusively, a bold, arduous, or 
momentous undertaking. 

c 1430 Syr Gy«<rr. (Roxb.) 43x0 Whan the Soudon wist of 
this That thei lost such an entrepris. 2475 lSh. Koblcsse 
(1S60) 6 Entrcprinses and werri.s taken and founded vppon 
a just cause. 2530 Paisgr. 868 The great diffyculte of myne 
entreprj’se. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 285 Met in the 
middis with mony interpryiss. 2557 Paynel Barclays Ju- 
gurth 95 b, He preceded in his interprise and purpose. 1603 
Knolles Hut. Turks (1621) 2308 They resolved, .to make 
an enterprise upon some townes of Albania. 2618 E. Elton 
Expos. Romans vii. (1622) 398 We must not be ignorant of 
Satan’s Enterprises. 2704 Swikt Baft. Bks. (1721) 261 He 
.. had wander’d long in search of some Enterprise. _ 2748 
Anson's l 'or. Introd., A_ Voyage round the World is still 
-considered as an enterprize of a very singular nature. _ 2814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, viii. 215 We must restrain the 
enterprires of fancy. 287$ Hr.Lrs Ess. Organic. Daily Life 
132/n those enterprises which we call joint-stock under- 
takings. 

b. abstr. Engagement in such undertakings. 

3769 Junius Lett. ' in. 27 You ought to have pointed out 
j some instances of. . well-concerted enterprise. 1783 Watson 
Philip III, II. vi. 151 Times of national enterprixe. 3806 
} Beresford in Loud. Gaz. 33 Sept, \z\f2 Some of the exLt- 
I ing Duties bear too hard on the Enternrixe of Commerce, 
i 28x9 I. Taylor Enthns. |v. (3867) 71 lhcolog>* ofTers no 
: field to men fond of intellectual enterprise. 2844 H. H. 


Wilson Brit. India III. 31 p That portion of the trade., 
which the Company relinquished to private enterprise. 

2. Disposition or readiness to engage in under- 
takings of difficult)’, risk, or danger; daring spirit. 

2475 Bk. Noblesse 20 Was never so worshipfullc an act of 
entreprise done in suchc a case. 2540-54 Crokf. Ps. (1844) 
22 Thyne entrepryse dyd neuer quayle. 2792 Burke Heads 
Consid. Pr. Affi. Wks. VI I. 93 In such [piratical] expeditions 
enterprize supplies the want of discipline. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cor.y. (1S76) III. xiv. 332 With an expression of con- 
tempt for hts lack of enterprise. 

to. The action of taking in hand ; management, 
superintendence. Obs. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546) Dvijb, 
Some abode there charged with the enterpryse of the 
sonne. 2803 in Nicolas IJisf. Nelson (2845) V. 370 The en- 
terprise and conduct of the Fleet devolved on Lord Nelson. 

Enterprise (e'ntDrproiz), v. arch. Forms as 
in sb. [partly f. prcc. ; partly f. Fr. entrepris, 
pa. pple. of entreprendre (see prec.), from which 
vb. the senses are chiefly taken.] 

1. trans. To take in hand (a work), take upon 
oneself (a condition), attempt or undertake (a war, 
an expedition, etc.), run the risk of or venture 
upon (danger), arch. 

2485 Malory Arthur Contents vii. v, How Trystram 
enterprysed the Bataylle to fyght for the irewage ot Corn- 
wayl. 2526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 2533) 51 It boldeth hym 
to. .enterpryse without feare suche ieoperdy. 2548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices 23 Matrimonie . . is not to bee cn* 
terprised. . vnaduhcdlyc. x 6 az Patcricke tr. Gentillct agst. 
Mnchiaz’cl 314 Appius could not obtaine the tyrannie which 
hee had enterprised._ 2692 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II, 
89 This was enterprized by a Prince, who could streten his 
Prerogative very far upon his People. 2728 Woolston 
Disc. Miracles, iv. 55 That the Bearers of the poor man 
should enterprise a trouble and a difficulty. 2788 Covter 
Corr. (1824)11. 274 Impossible for Mrs. Umvm to enter- 
prize a cake.. 2807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. 1. ii. 57 
Roman ambition first enterprized the conquest of the common 
parent of the British nations. 2871 Ruskin Fors Clav. v. 
12 What the Times calls ‘Railway Enterprise’. You En* 
terprised a Railroad through the valley. 

f b. with inf. (rarely with clause) as obj. Obs. 
2482 Caxton Myrr. in. xxiv. 193 Them that haue late 
enterprysed agayn right and reson to make warre. 2523 
Skelton Carl, Laurel 388 Maister Chaucer., nobly enter- 
prysed How that our Englysshe myght. freshly be ennewed. 
2583 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 497 Ananias, thou hast enter- 
prised to lye vnto the Holie ghost. 2605 Bacon Adz\ 
Learn, it. ii. § 23 To circle the Earth . . was not done nor 
enterprised till these later times, 3627 Hales Gold. Rem . 
(1688) 7 He therefore enterpris'd to handle this Argument. 

+ 2. "With personal obj.: a. To take in hand, 
attack, b. In pa. pple. [after Fr. entrepris] : Em- 
barrassed, non-plussed, rendered helpless. 

c 2450 Merlin xx. 31s Whan the kynge Arthur saugh hem 
so enterprised. 3480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xu. xviii, 1 am so 
moche enterprised of dystresse and anger, r2$io More 
Picus Wks. 26 He lieth at hande, and shall vs enterprise. 
*5x3 Bradshaw St. Wcrburgc 11. 235 Danes and Norwaies 
enterprised this landc. 

f3. intr. To make an attempt, undertake an 
operation, form a design. Of military com- 
manders: To direct operations, make an attack 
{upon), Cf. Fr. entreprendre stir. Obs. 

_ a 3527 tr. Machiavelli s Prince iii. (1883) 2 5 France, .with 
its own forces alone, had been able to have enterprised upon 
Naples. 2588 J. Udall Diotrefhcs (Arb.) 28 Be sure of the 
court, before you enterprise any other where. 1640 Yokkk 
Union lion. 37 One Robert Huldem. .with 35,000 strong 
enterprized for Vorke. 1653 tr. Delas Covkras Hist. Don 
Denise 207 He had a design to enterprise upon the honour 
of his owne Sister. 2701 Collier M. Aurcl. (37261 296 
We should enterprize with a reserve for disappointment. 
1731 Neal Hist. Purit. I. in It behoved the learned, 
grave, and godly ministers of Christ to enterprize farther. 
2813 Sir R. Wilson Diary II. 248 Buonaparte .. might, 
perhaps, enterprize towards Prague. 

Hence + E 'nterprised ///. a., that has been 
undertaken, ventured upon. 

2560 Daus tr. Sleidaue's Comm, 293 b, The Duke and the 
Lantzgraue made aunswere . . recyting the causes of this 
enterprised defence. 2571 U. H. tr. Lauaterus' Ghost ex 
(1506) 33 He woulde persist in his enterprised purpose. 

Enterpriser (entajprarzai). [f. liNTKiH’RiSE 
v. + -Eli 1 .] One who attempts an undertaking. 
Const, of, in. + Also in bad sense, an adventurer. 
2523 Ld. Berners Protss. I. cclxxxiv. 424 A great enter* 

£ rj>cr of dedes of armca. 2545 Raynold iVomans. Booke 
> 2 The gud courages ofal honest enterpreyers [sic] in those 
matters a! [other. 2577-87 HoLinmikd Citron. Ill- 803/3 
The enterprisers of these justs, was Thomas lord Howard, 
etc. 3594-5 in Chambers Dorn. Ann. Scot. I. 259 He wa« 
ane simple gentleman, and not nne enterpriser. 1681 
Ess. Peace ty Truth C/t. 17 The Enterprizers of that new 
Babel. 27x2 Shaftesu. Cltarac. It. $ a <*737) '• 2 33 Hie 
Boast of almost every Enterprizer in the Musw Art. 174B 
Richardson Clarissa I, xix. 138 The attempts of enter* 
prisers and fortune-seekers. 1830 R. Chambers Life 7 as, /, 

J. ill 92 An enterpriser in the great and hazardous scheme*. 
1882 tt\ B. Wr r den Social Lazo Labor 33 T1 icsc are not 
simply undertakers, intcr-takcrs, or cntcrpri<er«. 

ETiterp rising 1 , vbl. sb. rare . [/. EsTKiirnisB 
v.+ -INC LJ The action of the vb. ENTiruritiSK ; 
the action of undertaking or attempting. 

157a If. Mii)dxlwos»: in T'At* Orig. Lott. «. 19° j Ja 
the entirprisinge of which matter i doe withe, etc. 3p5 ^ 
Gaulk Magastrvm. 24 As to the cnterprmng’or atcluevinj; 
ofraturall. poll ticall, and religion* actions, etc # *675 Mar- 
vell Corr. Wks. i 2?2-5 II.4t2 Hi* late enlirpriMfig tOiuo* 
vert in all manners the libcrtj e* of this city, etc. . 
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ENTERTAIN. , 


' Enterprising (e'ntsipraizig), fpL a. Also 7 
in-, [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] a. That undertakes, 
b. Forward and prompt to undertake. In early 
4 use chiefly in bad sense, foolhardy, also ambitious, 
scheming : now chiefly in favourable sense, full of 
the spirit of enterprise. 

x6n Cotgr. s. v. Fol., An enterprizing foole needs little wit. 
1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 139 Mr. Bayes is so interpris- 
ing you know. 1720 Dr. Wilcocks in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 440 
IV. 321 The King of Prussia, .has a brisk enterprising look. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. A. I. 364 Diocletian . . justly dreaded 
the enterprising spirit of Carausius. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng* III. 605 The sagacious Caermarthen and the enter- 
prising Monmouth agreed in blaming these cautious tactics. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. i. 36 Marco Polo . . was 
one of a company of enterprising Venetian merchants. 
Hence Enterprisingly adv. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 298 The claims which he had 
so enterprisingly advanced. 1887 Tittles 19 Oct. 7/4 Some 
couple of thousand of the roughest enterprisingly made their 
way to Trafalgar- square yesterday. 

Enterre, Enterrupt, obs. var. Inter, Inter- 
rupt. 

Enterseek, -shew, -shine : see Enter- pref 
Entershock : see Intershock. 
Entershoulder, -split, -spoil, -suek: see 
Enter- pref. 

Entersole : var. of Entresol. 

Enterspace, -sperse, obs. var. of Interspace, 
-spehse. 

' t Butertai/n, sb. Obs. Also <1-7 entertaine, 

6 -ayne, 7 intertaine. [f. next : cf. Fr. enire - 
lien.] = Entertainment. 

1 . a. Pleasure ; delight, b. An amusement, a 
merry-making. 

i6oz Weever Mirr. Mart. E iiij b, On whose (a river’s] 
prowde banke such entertaine I had. 1638-48 G. Daniel 
Eclog. in. 30 Rurall entertains Had noe ill-meanings. 1669 
Addr. Hopeful Yttg. Gentry Eng. Ep. Ded. A viij, Our 
masquerades and longer festivous entertains. 1678 Sir T. 
Browne Z^/.W ks. 1852 III. 448 Intending to live in Surrey 
House, and there to make his entertaines ; so that he con- 
trives what pictures to lend, etc. 

2 . Conversation ; social behaviour. 

1602 Marston Ant. <$■ Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 11 With most 
obsequious sleek-browed intertain They all embrace it as 
most gratious. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xlii. 12 To re- 
straine A wife Immodest in her entertaine. 

3 . The reception of a guest ; also, the treatment 
of a person as a guest. 

159 * Spenser M. Hubberd 1085 Who . . Receyued them 
with chearefull entertayne. 1605 Heywood If you know 
not me Wks. 1874 I. 202 Those plausive shouts, which giue 
you entertaine. 1608 Shaks. Per. 1. i. 119 Vour entertain 
shall be As doth befit our honour and your worth. 1640 
T. Carew Poems, My Mistr. Commanding me to Return 
Lett : 15 Tell your Soveraigne . . I gave you courteous en- 
tertaine. 1651 tr. De las Coveras Hist. Don Fcnise 50, I 
thought to enjoy the deare entertaine of Hipolite. 

b. A meal ; esp. a formal or elegant meal ; a 
feast, banquet. Cf. Entertainment ii c. 

1632 Heywood xst Ft. Iron Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. 302 
All welcome to this peacefull intertaine. 1639 G-Daniel 
Ecclus. xlii. 40 Abstaine To meet with Woemen at an En- 
tertaine. <1x682 Sir T. Browne Misc.^ Tracts (1684) 203 
The dismal Supper and strange Entertain of the Senatours. 
1686 Oldham Art Poetry 30 III Music., is what the en- 
tertain might spare. 

4 . Reception into the mind ; acceptance. 

x6i6 R. Niccols Ovcrbury ’ s Vis. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 357 My counsel might find entertain With those, whose 
souls, etc. x6$6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iv. 237 Sathan 
appeared . . with a Virgins head, that thereby. . his tempta- 
tion might finde the easier entertaine. 

Entertain (enteit^-n), v. Forms: 5-7 en- 
terteyn(e, 5 entreteyne, (entertien, entretene, 
-iene), 6-7 entertaine, -ein(e, 6 -ayne, (-ene, 

7 -ean, -eign), 6-8 intertain(e, 6-7 -ayn(e, -ein, 
-eyn(e, (6 interteny, intertynie), 6— entertain, 
[late ME. enter t ene, ad. F. entretenir = Pr. entre- 
tenir, ; Sp. enlrctener, It. intrattcncre late L. 
interlenere , f. L. inter among + tenZre to hold.] 

+ 1 . 1 . trans. To hold mutually ; to hold in- 
tertwined. Also absol. with reciprocal sense. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. u.- x. 88 They [bananas] entretiene 
and cleue to gydre wel an hondred in a clustre. 1578 
Banister Hist. Man. vm. 1 1 1 An other lesser [nerve] trunke 
is intertained among the fore partes of the legge. 

II. To maintain, keep up. 
f 2 . trans. To keep (a person, country, etc.] 
in a certain state or condition ; to keep (a person) 
in a certain frame of mind. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. jg His swete wordes and draw- 
ynge atysen and enterteyne her in a contynualle thoughte 
towarde hym. 1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 191 Hys owne 
clyent. .wasinterteynyd in longsute. 1581 Savile Tacitus' 
Agric. (1622) 191 By a kind of courteous and mild regiment 
intertained tne countrey in quiet. 1664 MarvellO*-/-. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 170 The Fidelity and prudence of their Ministers 
seems rather to entertain them in mutual cautele and sus- 
picion. a 1714 Burnet Own 7Y>«*(iS 23) I.425 Cromwell was 
certainly fond of her, and she took care to entertain him in it. 
* 3 . To keep up, maintain (a state of things, a 
process) ; to retain in use (a custom, law, etc.) ; 
to maintain, persist in (a course of action, 

* attitude \ state of feeling). Obs. in gen. sense; 


retained (but somewhat arch '. ) in a few special 
uses, as to entertain a correspondence , discourse. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 31 To enterteyn hir pudyque 
chastyte in perpetuall wytiowhed. 1587 Fleming Contu. 
Holitished III. 1375/1, I intertained intelligence with the 
Scottish queane. 1593 Drayton Idea Introd. Sonn., My 
Muse, .cannot long one Fashion intertaine. c 1630 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Irene Wks. 164 b, So careful hath he been to 
intertain peace amongst his subjects, a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Clt . Scotl. v. (1677) 253 Morton . . entertained a long 
fight with them. ,1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. ii. (1673) si To 
entertain the discipline of our Forefathers. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, $c. 182 This heat, in the burning body, is 
entertained by the extrication of light. 1825 Southey 
Paraguay m. 18 The Empress Queen .. did not disdain .. 
to entertain Discourse with him. 1855 Milman I. at. Chr. 
(1864) H. 111. vii. 137 Entertaining afriendly correspondence 
with the orthodox Queen Theodelinda. 1860 Motley 
Netherl. (186S) I. iv. m Philip., might direct all his ener- 
gies towards entertaining civil war in France. 

+ 4. To maintain (something) in existence; to 
keep in repair or efficiency. Obs. 

X 47 S Caxton Jason 72b, And for to entretiene his astate 
were ordeyned certayn nombre of peple. 1586 Bright 
Mclatich. ii. 5 These varieties of humours are entertained 
by nourishments.^ 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 42 It’s 
[a bridge] entertain’d at the cost of the king of Spain, 
f 5. To keep, retain (a person) in one’s service ; 
to be at the charges of (a person) in return for 
services rendered by him. Obs. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Gloucester vii, With princely wagies 
dyd me enterteyne. a 1593 H. Smith JVks. ( 1S66-7 ) I. 15, 
I was. .entertained with a stipend raised by voluntary con- 
tribution. 1625 in Vicary's A nut. (1888) App. iii. 367 Two 
. .Phisitionsto bee interteyned and ymployed by this Citric. 
1636 tr. Florus' Hist. 130 They were entertained in pay by 
King_ Perses. 1650 Fuller Pisgalt 111. ii. 361 Notwith- 
standing so many labourers entertained in the work, seven 
years was this Temple in building 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vert ue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 195 No wonder when 
so many Italians were entertained in the king's service. 

+ b. To take (a person) into one’s service; to 
hire (a servant, etc.) ; to retain as an advocate. 

*579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 147 They entertained into 
their pay Charles Vrsin and Bartlemew Aluiano with two 
hundred men at armes. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. xxo 
Sweet Lady, entertaine him for your Seruant. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgr. I. v. iii. 392 Gave order . . to entertaine halfe of them 
for the warres._ 1676 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 III. 498, 

I have enterteind Mr. Hall likewise, an able Exchequer 
attumy. 1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 71, I ..directly 
entertain’d all the Hands I could get. 

+ 6. To maintain; to support; to provide sus- 
tenance for (a person). Obs. 

1640 Bk. JVar Committee Covenanters 67 Sex musque- 
teires and ane sergand to be enterteanit upon the publict. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 99/1 Hermogenes, 
falling into Poverty, Socrates perswaded Diodorus his Friend 
to entertain. <11657 Balfour Ann. Scotl. (1824-5) II. 145 
That also they take order for intertaining the poore in ilk 
parochin. 1703 Dk. Queensberry in Ellis Orig. Lett. pi. 
396 IV. 240, I thought it necessary to entertain him with 
some money. 1771 Antiq. Sarisb., Lives Bps. 169 Ten 
widows of Clergymen are here entertained, with a very 
comfortable provision. 

III. To maintain relations with. 

t 7. To deal with, have communication with (a 
person). Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 720 He is a deepe dissimuler . . 
entertayning all men for his owne profite. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 141/2 A Friend is not be entertained 
out of useful or necessary Ends, nor when such fail, is to 
be cast off. 

+ 8. To treat in a (specified) manner. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnon xxvi. 549 He entreteyneth 
vs above all other honourabli for the love of you. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iii. 72, I am sorry, that with reuerence 
I did not entertaine thee as thou art. x6o8-xx Bp. Hall 
Medit. (1851) 76 And entertained with all variety of perse- 
cution. 1630 M. Godwyn tr. Bp. Hereford’s Ann. Eng. 
28 He was very disgracefully entertained by Sir Amias 
Powlet, who clapt him in the stocks. 1662 Gunning Lent 
Fast 44 Art thou rich? do not contumeliously entertain 
the [Lent] fast. 

IV, To hold engaged, provide occupation for. 

9. To engage, keep occupied the attention, 

thoughts, or time of (a person) : also with attention , 
etc. as obj. Hence, to discourse to (a person) of 
something. Obs. exc. arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. ii. i. 68, I thinke the best way 
were, to entertaine him with hope. 1605 Daniel Philotas 
in Farr .S’. P.Jas. I (1848) 274 With what strange formes 
and shadowes ominous Did my last sleepe my griev’d soul 
intertaine ! 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. i. § 4 The Pho- 
cians hoped so to entertain the Thessalians at home, as, etc. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. (1675)60 Noble enough, and worthy 
to entertain the Eyes of God. 1684 Contempt. State Matt 
11. viii. (1699) 218 Entertaining thy self in Pleasures, thou 
hast for Toys and Fooleries lost. Heaven ! 1686 W. de 
Bkitaine Hum. Prud. § 2. 5 Nor is the World any longer 
to be entertained with Dark Lanthorns. 1692 Bp. Ely 
Ansiu. Touchstone A v, I hope I shall neither tire the 
Reader, nor entertain him unprofitably. 1748 Chesterf. 
Lett. II. clxxiii. 142, I have so often entertained you upon 
these important subjects, a 1850 Rossetti Dante <$• Circ. 

1. (1874) 186 Of thee she entertains the blessed throngs. 

+ b. To occupy, fill up, wile away (time). Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ill. xxv.(Arb.)3o6To enter- 
taine time and ease at home. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 1361 The 
weary time she cannot entertain. x6 67 Milton P. L. ii. 526 
Where he may likeliest find Truce_ to his restlessthuughts, 
and entertain The irksome hours, till his great Chief return. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 287 We entertained our time 
pleasantly enough in searching out and describing of plants. 


T C. To give occupation to (an enemy’s forces) ; 
to engage. Obs. 

. * 59 ° Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 12 They presentlie send- 
ing certen troupes . . to skirmish and entertaine the Mos- 
quettiers. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. in O Noble English, 
that could entertaine With half their Forces, the full pride 
of France. 1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. n. i. (1854) 70 They 
[colonel Butler s regiment] entertained sir Charles Luca«. 
1654 R. Codrincton tr. Ivstitu’s History 102 Poms.. had 
prepared an Army to entertain him [Alexancfer]. 

- 10. To engage agreeably the attention of (a 
person) ; to amuse. In recent use often also iron- 
ical : = * to try to entertain * (with something stupid 
or uninteresting). Also reft, and absol. 

. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 953 All this to entertain the 
Imagination that it waver less. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701)92/2 We entertained our selves with discourse 
till the Prison was opened. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 
1. iv. § 10 Such relations, which though not true, might yet 
please and entertain his readers. 17x6-8 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. xxvii. 89, I am very much entertained 
with him. 1738 Common Sense (1739) II. 127 Thus was 
poor Lucinda entertain’d out of her Innocence, and diverted 
into Infamy and Contempt. 1775 Johnson Let. Mrs. 
Thrale xx June, You never told me . . now you were enter- 
tained by Boswell’s Journal. x8o6- 7 J, Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) v. xv, A lady whom you consider it as 
your duty to entertain. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiij. (1865) 
399 My favourite occupations, .now cease to entertain. 1863 
Fr. Kemble Res id. Georgia 55 He entertained me with 
an account of the Darien Society. 

V. To find room for ; to give reception to. 

+ 11. To admit and contain ; to ‘accommodate \ 

2622-62 Heflin Costnogr. r. (2682) 277 The most safe and 
capacious Haven . . capable of entertaining the greatest 
Navy. _ 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 200 Hot-beds to 
entertain . . exoctick Plants. 1703 Moxon Meek. Excrc. 42 
Cut out so much Iron in the Fore and Backsides, as would 
entertain the main Spindle. 1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 
Title-p., Rendering the Ports of Dover and Dublin Com- 
modious for Entertaining large Ships. 

+ 12. To give reception to ; to receive (a person). 
Also fg. Sometimes const, into. Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 659 Divers other . . came humbly 
and submitted themselves, whome he gently enterteined 
& lovingly receyved. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. i. 120 
Since mine owne doores refuse to entertaine me._ 1624 Htv- 
wood Gunaik. 1. 37 I no .. with her sonne Melicerta, were 
entertained into the number of the Sea-gods. 1650 Baxter 
Saints' R. i.v. (1654) 51 If the King of Israel riding on an 
Ass, be ihtertamed into Jerusalem with Hosanna’s.^ 1667 
Milton P.L. iv. 382 Hell shall unfould, To entertain you 
two, her widest Gates. 

.13. To receive as a guest ; to show hospitality 
to. Also absol. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xx. 74, I haue them not onely re- 
ceyued but entreteyned, furnyshed and susteyned.etc. 1513" 
75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 102 Directit be our souerane lady 
to intertynie the said ambassatour vntill hirciimmyng. 1542 
Udall Erasnt. Apoph. 2 In receiuyngand interteinyng of 
geastes and straungers. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 

11. 93 Thou never gavest me a Kid, to entertaine my friends. 
1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 131 This World is little other than 
our Inn to entertain us in our Journey to another Life. 
1781 Gibbon Decl.Cf F. III. 16 Gregory was entertained in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman. . 1859 Jlphson 
Brittany xvi. 267 The Emperor was entertained at dinner. 
x88o Mrs. E. Edwards Pezazi in Macm. Mag. No. 253. 74 
We were in such confusion . . that we could not entertain. 


+ 14 . To give reception (to something) ; to allow 
(something) to enter ; to accept (pay, etc.) ; to 
receive (news, events, etc.) in a certain manner. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 119 And being also 
informed with what great extreamitie you have entertained 
the newes of his losse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 6 But 
were your will her sold to entertaine. *595 Markham Sir 

R. Grinvile (Arb.) 77 Abr’ams faire bosome lyes to enter- 
taine it [thy soule]. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. iii. § 15 
The Athenians with immoderate joy entertained this happy 
seeming proclamation. 1620 Quarles Pentelcgia in Farr 

S. P. Jas. 1 (1848) 138 Did thy cheekes entertaine a 
traytor’s lips? 2696 Stanhope Chr. Pattern (1711) 74 We 
are to . . entertain the most calamitous accidents without 
murmuring or discontent, ci 710 C. Mather in Blaikie 
Ministr. IVord (1E83) 295 To have the truths well enter- 
tained with the auditory. 

b. To admit to consideration (an opinion, argu- 
ment, request, proposal, etc.) ; to receive (an idea) 
into the mind. 

1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 45 But I will^ suspect a 
novell opinion, of untrueth ; and not entertaine it, unlesse, 
etc. 2665 Boyle Occas. Reft. 11. xi. (1675) 130 Who thinks 
it not time to entertain thoughts of Death. 2709 Steele 
Tatler No. 128 ? 7, I. .have, .entertained the Addresses of 
a Man who I thought lov’d me more than Life. 1875 Join ett 
Plato (ed: 2) I. 409 That is a question which he refuses to 
entertain. 1885 Act 48 Viet. c. 17 § 8 The case shall be 
stated and the appeal entertained and heard. 

C. To keep, hold, or maintain in the mind with 
favour ; to harbour ; to cherish ; in weaker sense, 
to experience (a sentiment). 

1576 Fleming PanoplieB 'p. 4 Nothing (blame and offence 
excepted) Can chaunce in tne life of any man wherein horror 
is harboured, or feare intertained. 1647 Cowley Mistr., 
Despair ii, When thoughts of Love I entertain. 1711 An- 
Dison Sped. No. 123 r S Leonilla . . entertained ..a secret 
Passion for FJorio. 1730 Berkeley Let. 7 May, I enter- 
tained some thoughts of applying to his Majesty. 1770 
Lanchorne Plutarch (1870) I- 144 /* Th e kingentertatned 
a deep resentment against him. 1827 Scott High/, ll idtro 
v. [She] perhaps for the moment actually entertained the 
purpose which she expressed. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. I. 1. iv. 200 To learn from others, you must entertain 
a respect for them. 



ENTERTAIN ABLE. 


ENTHEASTIC. 


+ 15. To encounter, meet with. Obs. rare. 

1591 Spenser Virgil's Gnat 563 Th* Argolicke Power re- 
luming home againe .. Did happie winde and weather en- 
tertains 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 29 That he chose 
rather to be his ov.-ne Executioner, then to entertaine the 
cruell aspect of his Master. 

+ 16. To take upon oneself (an obligation, a re- 
lation) ; to engage in, enter upon (a task). Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 75 Knowing themselves 
unmeet to entertain wedlock 1603 Kkoli.es Hist. Turks 
(1621) 277 That the King should . . entertaine that honour- 
able warre. 1624 Caet. Smith Virginia VI. 221, I was im- 
plored by many my friends of London to entertaine this 
plantation. *667-8 Marvell Carr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 252 
We onely made one order, that the House would entertein 
no new businesse till it be calld over. 1719 W. Wood Surv. 
Trade 10 Trade was first entertain'd, .by little States. 

Entertainable (entait^'nab’l), a. [f. Enter- 
tain v. + -able.] Capable of being entertained, 
of being received into the mind. 

1684 Charnock Allrib. Gad (1834) I. 113 Whatsoever 
favours the ambition .. of men, is easily entertainable. . 

Entertained (entait^nd), ppl. a. [f. Enter- 
tain v. + -ED J .] In senses of the verb. 

+ 1. Taken into service ; enlisted. Obs. 

1589 Gp.eene Mettaphon (Arb.) 34 Love that smiled at his 
newe interteined champion. 

2. a. That is receiving hospitality ; b. that is 
the object of efforts to amuse or gratify.' Chiefly 
absol. 

1856 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 1. xx. (1879) 206 It was 
perfect delight to entertainers and entertained. __ i860 O. W. 
Holmes Prof. Break/. d. 32 We are the entertainer and the 
entertained. 

Entertainer (entoit^’nai). Also 6-7 infcer- 
teiner, (6 entertainer, interteinour). [f. En- 
tertain v. + -ER 1 .] 

1. One who receives a guest ; one . w T ho shows 
hospitality ; a host. Also fig. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. 116 Democritus Sicyonius is 
.. my friendly interteiner. 1670 Walton Life JVatlan 21 
He was a great lover of his neighbours, and a bountiful en- 
tertainer of them. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) VI. 2220 Their 
entertainer was very corpulent. 1829 Litton Disowned 11 
Having thanked his entertainers for their hospitality. 1856 
Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh iv. 728 A graceful diner-out 
And entertainer more than hospitable. 

Jig. <11656 Bp. Hall Pern. 89 (T.) We become the re- 
ceptacles and entertainers of his [God’s] good Spirit. 

b. One who admits to consideration (requests 
or proposals) ; one who harbours or cherishes (senti- 
ment, etc.). 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. 1 . 17 When euery greefe is enter- 
talnd, That’s offer’d comes to th’entertainer. 1612-15 Bp. 
Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xxx, Good purposes, when they 
are not held,, .turn enemies to the entertainer of them. 

2. One who or that which furnishes amusement ; 
one who gives a public 4 entertainment 

a 1535 More On the Passion Wks. 1273/2 She was content 
to be talkatiue with a straunger, & wax a proper enterteiner. 
1793 (title), Wonderful Magazine and Marvellous Chronicle, 
or new weekly entertainer. 1870 H. Smart Pace /or Wife 
i, Conjurors, lecturers, monologue entertainers. 

+ 3. That which keeps up or promotes. Obs. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. (1646) 187 Equality in govern- 
ment is the entertainer of confusion. 

+ Entertarness. Obs. rarc~ l . [f. as prec. : 
see -ess.] A female entertainer ; a hostess. 

1709 E. W. Li/c Donna Rcsitut 41 She told her Enter- 
tainess that she was cxtreamly troubled. 

Entertaining (entoit^-niij), vbl. sb. [£ En- 
tertain v. + -ingL] The action of the vb. Enter- 
tain, in various senses. 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 663 What profite this gentle 
entcrtaynyng of" his people brought him to . . all men 
may eascly conjecture. 1642 Rocers Noam an 27 Both 
the message of Elisha and Naaman’s entertaining thereof. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 1. (1691) 30 By this entertaining of 
Strangers for Soldiers, their Country becomes more and more 
peopled. 1883 Alhcnxuvt 27 Oct. 534/2 The club expect 
aho to have tnecntcrtaimng of.. distinguished guests. 

at t rib. 1791 in Picton L’pool Munic. Pec. (1886) II. 268 
The present Assembly room was to be appropriated for an 
entertaining room. 

Entertaining (entojtrWiiq), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -INC 2.] That entertains. 

+ I. Affording sustenance, supporting life. rare. 
1691-8 Norris Praet.Disc. 202 The Air Temperate and 
Healthy, the Earth Fruitful and Entertaining. 

2. Agreeable ; interesting ; now chiefly, amusing. 
1697 CoLUF.R Ess . Afar. Sttbi. 1.(1709) 12 For the Presence 
of any desirable Object, we know is more Acceptable and 
Entertaining, than cither the Notion or Prospect of it. 1713 
Berkeley J/ylas Phil. nt. Whs. 1871 I. 339 A part of 
knowledge both useful and entertaining. 1729 Butler 
Srrm. Wks. 1S74 II. 44 The secondary tise of speech is to 
please and be entertaining to each other in conversation. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden. 1.(1813) 6 Of all the employ- 
ments in life, none is more ..entertaining, than the culti- 
vation of plants, i860 Ramsay Retain. Ser. 1. (ed. 7) 105 
TCnterteemng has in olden Scottish usage the sense not of 
amusing but of interesting. 

*13. That exercises hospitality ; hospitable, rare. 
1659 Pearson Creed ( 1 839) 49BTMS is the heavenly fellow, 
ship represented unto entertaining Abraham. 

Hence Entertainingly adv., in an entertaining 
manner ; + in the manner of one who receives 
guests (cbs.) ; in an interesting or amusing way. 
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Entertai*3iingTiess f the quality of being enter- 
taining. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 455 He bark’t not.. but 
look’d soberly and entertainingly, like a steward, on the 
strangers. 1754 Sherlock Disc. 36 (R.) He can talk en- 
tertainingly upon common subjects. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 3 The entertainingness of moral writings. 1882 
Dr. J. Brown John Leech , etc. 320 The question is ably and 
entertainingly handled. 1884 Hale Christm. in Karragan- 
sett v. 217 No method known by which you can inspissate 
entertainingness into a dull article. 

Entertainment (ento.itiFi , nm£nt). Forms : 
see Entertain z>. [f. Entertain v. + -ment.] 

+ l.The action of upholding or maintaining. Obs. 
2610 Death Rauil. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 314 Letters 
patent.. for the intertainement of the edict made in Nantes. 

+ 2. The action of maintaining persons in one’s 
service, or of taking persons into service. Also, 
the state or fact of being maintained in or taken 
into service ; service, employment. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 78/1 The Saxons . . desirous 
of intertainment to serue in warres. 1601 Shaks. Alfs 
Well iv. i. 17 He must thinke vs some band of strangers, 
i’th aduersaries entertainment. 1604 — Oth. in. iii. 250 
Note if yourLadj r straine his [Cassio’s] Entertainment With 
any strong, or vehement importunitie. 1647 S?mccz Anglia 
Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 269 All officers and soldiers that shall 
desire to take entertainment from any foreign kingdom. 
a 1662 Heylin Laud 11. 239 To undertake some Stipendary 
Lecture, wheresoever they could find entertainment. 

+ b. Provision for the support of persons in 
service (esp. soldiers) ; cotter, pay, wages. Obs. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c.11 § x The kings clerks .. haue 
for their entertcinements and their clerkes, no fees nor 
wages certaine for those offices. 1596 Spenser State Irel. 

89 The which eighteene thousand pounds will defray the 
entertainment of 1500 Souldiers. 1612 Davies Why Ire • 
land, etc. (1787) 24 The Earl of Stafford’s entertainment 
was, for himself six shillings and eight pence per diem. 

1682 Evelyn Mem. (1857) il. 172 And other officers, with 
their several salaries and entertainments. 1709 Strype Atm. 
Re/. Introd. ii. 16 Granting him 2or.a day. .towards theen- 
tertainment of an hundred horsemen serving there under him. 

*1* 3. Maintenance ; support ; sustenance. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1391 Lands for the in- 
tertainement of them and their horses. 1692 Ray Dissol. 
World iii. (1732) 36 Most convenient for the Entertainment 
of the various Sorts of Animals. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 
III. 468 Creatures .. designed for the Service and Enter- 
tainment of Mankind. 1754 Erskine Princ . Sc. Law (1809) 

89 The expence laid out upon the minor's entertainment. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. 71 James .. erected a college 
at Chelsea for the entertainment of twenty persons. 

+ 4. Manner of social behaviour. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ii. xii, With hir good maners and swete 
enterteinements. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstonc Pref. 3 
The maners that to Phisicions belonged, are that thei be of 
gentle entertaynment. 2598 Barret Thcor. Jt'arres iv. i. 
118 Gouerne them with convenient speeches, and good en- 
tertainment and curtesie. 

+ 5. Treatment (of persons). Obs. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 669 He was of the Nobilitie re- 
ceyved, and with all honorable entertainement conveyed to 
the Kinges presence. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) 45 This 
[viz. burning] was the entertainment that these sectaries had 
in times past. 1660 Boyle Seraphic Love 74 The savage 
entertainment He met with in it [the World]. 

*1* 6. Discussion of a subject. Obs. 

1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 329 To conclude this 
tedious Entertainment of the Gentile Divinity, I will add,' 
etc. 

7. Occupation ; spending (of time). Now rare. 

1551 Robinson tr. Hare’s Uiop. I . iiij b, What familiar occu- 

pieng and enterteynement there is amonge y* people. 1588 
Shaks . L.L.L. v. i. 126 Sir Holofemes, as concerning some 
entertainment of time. 1860 Motley Nethcrl. (186S) I. iiL 
91 A dallying entertainment of the time. 

8 . The action of occupying (a person’s) attention 
agreeably ; interesting employment ; amusement. 

16x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxviii. (1627) 282 An Oration by I 
the highest, to giue the visitours intertainment. 1756-7 tr. 
Key sleds Traz t. (1760) III. 123 A person who is lond of 
seeing natural curiosities cannot but meet here with the 
highest entertainment. 1824 Coleridge A ids Pejl. (1850) 
Introd. 47 He whoseeks to find instniction in the following 
pages, will not fail to find entertainment likewise. 1857 
Willmott Pleas. Lit. xxi. 123 Biography.. furnishes enter- 
tainments to the reader. 

b. That which affords interest or amusement. 

1659 Genii. Call. (1696) 83 Other Mens [Affairs] . . are 

the usual entertainment of those that neglect their own. 

1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 80 It [history] has alwayes 
been the most delightful entertainment of my life. 1713 
Steele Sped. No. 423 F 1 Gloriana shall be the name of the 
Heroine in to Day’s Entertainment. 1756 Burke Sttbi. 4- 
B. in. iv, These fine descriptive pieces . . have been the 
entertainment of ages. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Logic iv. § 3. 

8r His appetite for this kind of entertainment. 

c. esp . A public performance or exhibition in- 
tended to interest or amuse. 

Johnson (x 755) assigns to the word a specific application 
to *the lower comedy*; in recent use it often denotes an 
assemblage of performances of varied character, as when 
music is intermixed with recitations, feats of skill, etc. 

* 7*7 J- Thurmond (title). The Miser; or Wagner and 
Abencock. A Grotesque Entertainment. 1806-7 J-^Bfri s- 
roan Miseries! I um. J.i/e (1826) v. xiii, The entertainments 
at Astley’s or the Circus. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Shaks. 
Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 353 1 mportunate fordramatic entertainments. 
1881 Saints bury Dryden xS Pavenant succeeded in pro- 
curing permission from the Protector .. to give what would 
! now be called entertainments. 

j 9. The accommodation of anything in a reccp- 
i taclc. Obs. 


2697 Hotter Antiq. Greece nt. xx. (171s) *52 Harbours 
were Places render d . . commodious for the Entertainment 
of Ships. X72X Perry Daggenh . Breach 122 Sufficient 
room for the Entertainment of Ships in this Harbour. 

+ 10. Reception (of persons) ; manner of reception a 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 66 Hath your hot inter- 
tainment cooled your courage? 1606 Shaks. Ant. + Cl. itu 
xiii. 140 Get thee backe to Cxsar, Tell him thy entertain- 
ment. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. ix. (1695) 67 According 
to the divers circumstances of Childrens first entertainment 
in the World. 1692 Bp. Ely Anszv. Touchstone A iv, In 
the very Prisons, where the Romish-Priests could meet 
with any entertainment. 

11. The action of receiving a guest. Also, the 
action of treating as a guest, of providing for the 
wants of a guest. 

1594 Hooker Eccl.Pel. 1. x. (1611)32 The courteous en- 
tertainment of forreiners and strangers. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 421 Hezekiah’s entertainment of them with 
gladnesse. 1698-9 Ludlow Mem. I- 19 (R.) Where [at White- 
hall] a constant table was provided for their entertainment. 
2702 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. no The enter- 
tainment has been some charge, his retinue and company 
being great, 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 245 
Not the custom of the Spaniards to let their wives appear 
in any public entertainment of friends. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 385 The improvement of our houses of public 
entertainment. 1883 E. T. Payne in Law Times 27 Oct. 
432/2 The proprietor of [an inn] . . undertakes to provide 
for the entertainment of all comers. 

b. eoncr. Hospitable provision for the wants of 
a guest ; esp. provision for the table. Somewhat 
arch. 

1540 in Ellis Orig.Lelt. 1. 146. II. 126 The most bountiful 
jpfts, the chere and most gratiouse enterteignment. 1590 
SrENSER -F. Q. 1. x. 37 His office was to giue entertainement 
And lodging unto all that came. x66x PErvs Diary 22 Aug., 
To my uncle Fenner’s, where there was., great deal of 
company, but poor entertainment. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
II. iv. 260 Provided of all requisite Entertainment for at 
least a Twelvemonth. 1849 James Woodman xii, Take order 
that lodging and entertainment be prepared at York. 

c. A meal ; esp. a formal or elegant meal ; a 
banquet. Somewhat rare in recent use. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 1. ii. 153 You have done our pleasures 
Much grace (faire Ladies) Set a faire fashion on our enter- 
tainment. 1669 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II . 285 A Bill 
. . against giving of interteinments of meat or drink. 1681 
R. Knox// ist. Ceylon 89 The Entertainment is, green Leaves 
..which they eat raw, with Lime and Betel-nut. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxii, A very genteel entertainment . . 
dressed by Mr. Thornhill’s cook, c 1775 Burke Sp. Dural . 
Pari. Wks. X. 81 Entertainments, drinkings, open houses. 
1841 Lane Arab . Nts. I. 90 When the man returned from 
an entertainment. 

12. +a. The action of accepting (a present or 
proposal) ; the receiving in a certain manner 
(news, events, etc.) ; the 1 reception ’ (esp. favour- 
able reception, welcome), e.g. of a newly published 
book, of a new idea or doctrine, etc. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 124 By patient suf- 
ferance, and entertainment of our hannes. x6xa Rowlands 
More Knaucs Vet 31 If a bribe doe entertainement findc. 
x6iz Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) Introd. 4 By the welcome 
and kind entertainment ofmv first labours, eta 1648 Bi*. Hall 
Select Th. xxiv, Evils, which we look for, fall so much 
the less heavily, by how much we are foreprepared for their 
entertainment. 1672 Tillotson in Wilkins Nat. Relig. 
Pref., The ensuing treatise . . needs nothing else to make 
way for its entertainment. 1699 Bf.ntley Phal. 243 His 
Forger)' met with good Entertainment. 2727 S. Switzer 
Prad. Gardiner xxxvxL 196 The Scorzonera has of late met 
with great entertainment at the tables of the curious. 

b. The taking into consideration ; entering upon 
the discussion (of a question). 

1841 Myers Calh. Th. iv. § 13. 253 -Men will grow more 
and more averse to the entertainment ofquestions which, etc. 

c. The cherishing (an idea) in the mind. 

1841 Miall Kenconf. 1. 17 The deliberate entertainment 
I of this selfish design. 

Entertake, -tangle, -toar : see Enter- prefi 
and Inter-. 

Entertise, var. of Interdice, Obs. 
Entertissue: see Inter-. 

Enterval, -view, obs. forms of Interval, 
Interview. 

Enterwam : see Enter- pref. 

Enterwoven, enterwrought ; see Inter-. 

+ Ento*at, a. Obs. rare ~ 1 . ? Variant of Jntkxt, 
interwoven. 

1607 TorsrtL Serpents 627 His shield an hundred Snakes, 
his l athers crest, An Hydra in their compass is entest. 

+ E*ntlieal, a. Obs. [f. as next + -AL.] « next. 

x 736 in Bailey ; 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

+ jE*nth.ean, a. Obs. [f. Gr. <V 0 <-or (sec Kn- 
theos) + -an.] Inspired by an indwelling god. 

>635 Heywoou Hierarch. 1. 25 Some of their prophets in 
an Lnthean fury, Predicted that a King should come from 
lury, To Monarchic the World. 1652 JJknlowes Thtoph . 
xii. ciii, Canzons, tin’d with Enthcnn fire. 

tE’ntlieasm. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if ad. Gr. 
^IvOcaapvs, f. tvOtafriv (see next).] = EnTJIUSJARM. 

1751 Bvpom Ent/tus. Poet. Wk<.Ji_Sio> 351 Allho* in one 
absurdity they chime To make religious cnthcasm a crime. 

+ Entbea’stic, a. Obs . rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. tvOta* * 
crriN-or, f. {r 0 <d£<ii' to, lie the subject of 1 por-ses- 
! sion * by a god, f. (vOt 07 Enthkos.J (See quot.) 

Ilcnce Xnthea**tical a., Enthea'Btically adz\ 

1794 T. Taylor tr. Plotinus Introd. 23 The eni lira* tie/er 
such as are agitated t«y a divine fury), —tr. Pausantai 
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enthusiasm:, 


Greece III. 266 Wisdom. . delivered., entheastically, or ac* 
cording to a deific energy. 

t Entile ate, a. Obs. Also 7 entheat. [ad* 
L. enthcat-us, pa. pple. of *cnthearc y f. entheus : 
see next.] Possessed or inspired by a god. 

c 3630 Drumm. of Hawth. Pocins Wks. 29/2 Stars.. en- 
thcate from above. Their sovereign Prince laud, glorify, 
adore. 1640 W. Hodgson Commend. Verses in B. Jensons 
Wks., HLs Genius justly in an Entheat Rage, Oft Iash’t the 
dull — sworn Factors for the Stage. 

[1 E'ntlieos, -US. Obs. rare. [a. L. enthcos, -us, 
Gr. 6F0eos divinely inspired, f. Iv in + Ocus god. 

The use by Eng. authors appears to be suggested by some 
such L. phrase as entheus ardor.] 

An indwelling divine power ; inspiration. 

*594 J- Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 78 The diuine Entheos 
..should be affoorded to other nations, c 1595 — Sheph . 
Compi. (1878) 23 Matchlesse perfections, wrought in them 
by vertue of a diuine Entheos. 3782 J. Scott Painting 
Wks. (Anderson) 770 Without the Entheus Nature's self 
bestows, The world no painter nor no poet knows. ' 

Hence + E’ntheous a. [ + -OUS.] divinely in- 
spired. 

3682 H. More Anno l . GlanvilT s Lux 0 . 33 Men of a more 
/Ethereal and Entfieous temper. 

Entlxetic (en}>e*tik), a. Med. [ad.Gr. evOertn-bs, 
f. evOe- aor. stem of hnidivai, f. Iv in + rtOlvai to 
place.] Put in ; introduced from without. Said 
of ‘ diseases produced by inoculation or implanta- 
tion, and especially syphilitic diseases’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1867 Abyss. Exped. in Standard 23 Nov., Most danger is 
to be apprehended from the outbreak of epidemics — of 
smallpox, cholera, and enthetic disease. 3888 Sir M. 
Mackenzie Frederick the Noble 226 The man. .urged that 
the disease might be of an enthetic character. > 

Enthirst : see Elf- prep , H 2. 

Enthraldom (enjirp-ldsm). rare. [f. En- 
thrall v. + -DOM.] The state or condition of 
being enthralled, lit. and fig. 

1641 Jer. Burroughs Sena. 39 Tending . . to the enthral- 
dome of the estates, liberties, consciences of their posteritie. 
37x5 M. Davies A th. Brit. 1. 223 Full of marks of their Popish 
Enthraldom. 1843 Tait’s Mag. X. 559 It is not yours to 
weep The land’s enthraldom. 1884 Public Opinion 5 Sept. 
289/r The emancipation of multitudes of men and women 
from their enthraldom to a vitiated appetite. 

Enthral(l (enjirg-l), v. Also in-, [f, En- 1 + 
Thrall sb. 

The sb. thrall may here be taken in either of its two senses, 

‘ slave ’ and ‘ slavery.’] 

I . trans. To reduce to the condition of a thrall ; 
to hold in thrall ; to enslave, bring into bondage. 
Now rare in lit. sense. 

a. 1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Brutus iii, Ingrateful 
Caesar who could Rome enthrall. . 3659 Pearson Creed 
(1839)5x2 A ransom is. .that which is detained, or given for 
the releasing of that which is enthralled. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1839) 321 The danger. -of being again enthralled 
by the Spaniards. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxv, I am 
free ! No one shall enthrall me. 

R. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 39 Those people, which 
he [the Turk) hath subjected and inthralled. 1636 E. 
Dacres tr. MachiaveT s Disc. Livy 1 1. 495 1 1 is as hard and 
dangerous.. to inthrall a people, that would live free. 

2 .fig. To ‘enslave' mentally or morally. Now 
chiefly , to captivate, hold spellbound, by pleasing 
qualities. 

a. 1576 Newton tr. Lonnie's Complex. f 1633) 170 A man 
should not give over or enthrall his credit and honour to 
Harlots. 1590 Shaks. Mtds. N. in. i. 142 So is mine eye 
enthralled to thy shape, 1695 Ld. Preston Boctlt. iv. 177 
Vice doth enthral Men’s strongest Powers. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Italian xvii, He was inclined to believe that a 
stratagem had enthralled him. a 1839 Pkaed Poems (1864) 

II. 123 And M — , in that simple dress, Enthralls us more 
by studying less. 1878 E. Jenkins Haverholme 136 He 
was enthralled by the wizard spell of the orator. 

p. 1603 Daniel Def. Rhime (17x7) 12 Seeking to please 
our Ear, we inthral our Judgment. 1636 Healey Thco - 
phrast., ImPcrt. Diligence 53 This fellow perswades him 
not so much to inthrall himselfe to his Physicians directions. 
c 1720 Prior Poems (1866) 12 She soothes, but never can 
inthral myjnind. a 1803 Beattie Hermit (R.), Spring 
shall return, and a lover bestow’ And sorrow no longer thy 
bosom enthrall.^ 1859 Kingsley Raleigh Misc. I. 30 The 
sense ofbeauty inthralls him at every step. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U.S. I. xviii. 516 To inthrall his mind by the influ- 
ences of religion. 

Hence EnthraTled. ppl. a. EnthraTler, one 
who enthralls. Entbra'lling- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, ii.iv. 334 Loue hath chas’d sleepe 
from my enthralled eyes. x6oo Holland Liz>y 11. xxiv. 59 
The enthralled debtors . . w-ere immediatlie by name en- 
rolled. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 75 Through our.. back - 
wardnes to recover any enthrall’d peece of truth out of the 
gripe of custom. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, in (1692) 
I. 93 The subjecting and inthrall in g all Ministers under 
them. 1669 Cokaine Poems 349 Her sweetest mouth, .[is] 
All hearts enthraller. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 311 With an enthralled world to labour for them. 1820 
Scott Monasi. xiii, Those of the Stteken , or enthralled 
ground, w-ere liable in penalties. 1871 Macduff Mem. 
Patmos xiv. 395 To break loose from the enthralling chains 
of earth. 

Enthralment (enkrjj’ltnentk [f. Enthrall v. 
+ -MENT.] The action of enthralling ; the state 
of being enthralled ; slaver}' ; sometimes in pi. 
Chiefly fig. 

3611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 21 The King of France 
might seeme to haue sustained a grieuous losse by the en- 


thralment of this Duke. 1636 tr. Florm 258 Cataline.. 
•was thrust into a treason for inthralment of his native 
Countrey. 1645 Milton Tcirack. (3853) 387 Ther can be 
neither peace, nor joy, nor love, but an enthrallment. 3794 
G. Wakefield Dk. of York 33 To weep over the enthral- 
ment of our species. 3803 Wordsw. Prel. (1850) 87 Life, In 
its late course of even days with all Their smooth enthral- 
ment. 1838 Keats Endym. 1. 798 There are. .enthralments 
far More self-destroying. 1828'D’ISRAELi Chas. I, I. iv. 77 
This tenderness in all probability was but the temporary 
enthralment of the eyes. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. 
Index 54s [Religious freedom] rises from inthralments of 
the hand of violence. 

f EnthriTI, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Thrill vi] 
h m ans. To pierce. 

3559 Sackville Mirr. Mag., Induct. Ri. Iiii, Pale Death 
Enthrylling it [her brest] to reue her of her breath. 1593 
Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 182 The yron fist, that holds out 
nought but a knife to enthrill vs. 

Entlirone (enj>r<7«*n), v. Also 7-8 inthrone, 
[f. En -1 + Throne : cf. F. enlhroncr (Cotgr.).] 

1 . trans. To seat on a throne ; esp. to set (a king, 
bishop, etc.) on a throne as a formal induction to 
office ; to invest with regal or episcopal authority. 

3606 Shaks. Ant. 3* Cl. m.vi. 5 Cleopatra and himselfe in 
Chaires of Gold Were publikely enthron’d. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt., A King is .. King., incompleatly till he be 
solemnly Crowmed and Inthroned. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 
63 This Pope.. was no sooner elected and enthron’d xn 
France.. but that he, etc. 3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
135 He was not crowned and anointed in Westminster Abbey, 
but was solemnly enthroned. 3876 Green Short Hist. iii. 
319 [The] Bishop of Norwich was elected by the monks of 
Canterbury at his bidding and enthroned as Primate. 

fig. a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Epifh. in Farr S. P. Jas. I 
(1848) 343 There pride, enthroned in misty errours, dwels. 
1727 THOMSON Summer 400 One [maid], chief, in gracious 
dignity inthron’d Shines o’er the rest, a 3790 Warton 
Enthusiast (R.), Where happiness and quiet sit enthron’d. 
1844 Stanley A mold (1858) II. 148 To enthrone the very 
mystery of falsehood and iniquity. 1868 Miss Br addon 
Dcad-Sca F. II. ix. 211 If she seem an angel to you, en- 
throne her in your heart of hearts. 

2 . To set us on a throne ; to place in a high 
position, exalt 

3699 Addison If nit. Milton 42 By every God that sits 
enthroned on high. 3856 Stanley Sinai «$• Pat. iii. (1858) 
171 Enthroned, .on a mountain fastness, a 3859 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. V. 300 In every parish from Mile End to Saint 
James’s was to be seen enthroned on the shoulders of stout 
Protestant porters a pope. 

Hence f Unthrona'tion, Obs., in 7 inthrona- 
tion, the action of enthroning. Enthroned, ppl. 

a. , in 8 intlironed. 

3631 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. § 10 The antique Regall 
Chaire of Inthronation. a 17x1 Ken Div. Love Wks. (3838) 
247 Glory be to thee, O Love inthroned ! 

Enthronement (enj)r^ , nment\ Also 7 in-, 
[f. as prec. + -ment.] a. The action of enthroning ; 
esp. the ceremony of enthroning a king or bishop. 

b. The fact of being enthroned. 

3685 Addr. Virginia in Lond. Gas. No ; 2051/2 Your 
Majesties peaceable and safe Inthronement in your Right- 
ful and. Lawful Imperial Seat. 3878 Spurceon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cxriii. 24 The day of David’s enthronement was the be- 
ginning of better times. 3885 Manch. Exam. 9 Apr. 5/3 It 
was at Bishop Temple’s own request that his enthronement 
. . took place so early in the morning. 

t Entlirong, inthro'ng, v. Oh. rare. [f. 
En- 1 , In- + Throng sb. and v.J a. intr. To 
crowd in. b. traits. To encircle in a tbroDg, beset. 

3600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xlj, The seas betwixt those Isles 
inthrong.. Ibid. xix. xxxvii, His people like a flowing 
streame inthrong. 1603 Florio Montaigne in. xiii. (1632) 
627 Alcibiades. .enthronged by his enemies. 

Enthroning' (en^r^u-nig), vbl. sb. [f. En- , 
throne v. + -ing!.] The action of the verb En- 
throne ; the action of formally inducting a king 
or bishop to office ; = Enthronement. Also fig. 

3668 Wilkins Real Char. 295 Coronation, enthroning, is 
solemnity of King-making, or King-declaring. 1697 tr. 
Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist. II. 32 These two letters were written 
a little while after the Enthroning of George. 3705 Stan- 
hope Paraphr. III. 94 Of that Enthroning the Holy Ghost 
shed abroad . . was a convincing Demonstration. 3848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 651 The enthroning of Henry the 
Fourth. 

Enthronization (enkmumaiz^ Jan). Forms : 

6 intronyzacion, -izacion, 6-S inthronization, 
7— enthxonisation, -ization. [f. Enthronjze + 
-ATION.] = Enthronement. Alsoj^f. and attrib. 

3517 Tor kington Pilgr. (3884) 11 A Riche Cappe which 
every Duk ys Crowned with at hys ffirst Intrononyzacions. 
1552 Bale Apol. 96 The feast of Sathans intronizacion. 
1574 Life "joth Abp. Canterb. Aviij, The installinge off 
Archbisshopps his predecessors (which they commonly call 
inthronizationl. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 147 The Great 
Sophi hath at his inauguration a. kind of miter horn’d put 
on by his Chaliph, at his inthronization. 3656 Trapp Comm. 
Actsx iii. 9 Popes, .change their names at their enthron iza- 
tion. 1663 A ron-bimn. 3 All Israel shall be invited, to 
wait upon the Solemnity of its[the sacred Ark’s] Inthroniza- 
tion. 1750 Hodges Elihu (1755) Prel. Disc. 77 In this 
vision we have a representation of the. .inthronization of 
the Lamb. 3838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 628 Unanimous 
enthronisation of his cenius above surrounding and inferior 
men. i860 Freer Henry IV, II. m. iii. 318 Opposite, was 
a chair, .for the occupation of the king before his enthromza- 
tion. 1879 W. Benham Mem. Tail 454 Immediately after 
the enthronisation the Archbishop and his family went to 
Lambeth. 

attrib. 1751 Milles in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 11 6 no/e. 
The enthronization-feast of archbishop Neville. 


t Enthr O-nize, v. Oh. exc. arch. Forms: 
a. 4 entronize, 6-7 enthronise, (-oanize, 
-onishe), 6-8 enthronize. 0. 4-6 intronise, -ze, 
6-7 inthronise, -yse. fad. OF. introniscr 
(13th c. in Littre) ad. late L. int{/i)ronhare, ad. 
Gr. (vBpovifciv, {. iv in + fipuzo? Throne. 

In the poetical examples the accent is variously e'nthronize, 
aithro'nize ; the former accords best with mod. analo- 
gies.) 

1 . trans. — Enthrone v. i. Alsoy^. and refi. 
.a. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 167 What emperour wasentro- 

nized The firste day of his corone. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. 
(1684) II. 437 He in his whole pomp mitred sat there enthron- . 
ized. 1594 J. Dickenson A risbas (1878) 41 Chastitiesateen- 
thronizde asgardian of herlookes. 3609 Bp. Barlow 
Nameless Catholic 304 Kings are enthroanlzed by Diuine 
ordinance. 1646 J. Hall Pocttis 78 With what grace Doth 
mercy sit enthroniz’d on thy face ! 1651 Gataker Parker 

in Fuller A bel Rcdiv. (1867) II. x6 The first [archbishop] 
that.. was enthronized in that seat. 

p. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 254 Thus was he pope canonised 
with great honour and intronised. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 
252 And aftir him [Urban] was intronized Bonifactus 
the IX. 3579 Fulke_ Heskins ’ Pari. 206 The reuerend 
M. Doctor Heskins. .inthronized in his Doctours chayer. 
1637 Pocklington A Hare Chr. 28 Ambition to step up into 
the highest roomes and seats, and there to inclose and in- 
thronize themselves. 1685 Acc. Coron. in Lond. Gas. No. 
2028/2 Te Deum being Sung, He Ascended the Throne, and 
being Inthronized, the Arch-Bishops, etc. 3838 Rubric 
Coron. Q. Viet, in Maskell Mon. Rit. III. 123 The Queen 
will ascend the Theatre, and be lifted up into her Throne 
..being Inthronized, or placed therein. 

2 . To set as on a throne; to place in a high 
position, exalt ; to raise in dignity. 

o. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. clxxi. 1063 Enthronished 
with the Angels of Paradise. 3614 R. Tailor Hog hath 
lost Pearly, in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 485 Here sits enthronis'd 
The sparkling diamond. 1623 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress 
Grove Wks. 125 The sun enthronized in the midst of the 
planets, a 17x1 Ken Hymns Fesiiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 259 
Anheav’nlyMind can never miss, To sit like Jesus enthron- 
iz’d in Bliss. 

( 3 . 1557 Primer, Laudes B ij, O Glorious floure of woman- 
hed Above the sterres inthronised. 1614 Raletch Hist. 
World 11. 378 Now inthronized he sits on high. In golden 
Palace of the starry Skie. 

Hence Enthronized ppl. a., Enthronizing- 

vbl. sb. 

1572 N. Roscarrock in Bossewell Arvtorie Prel. Verses, 
Thenthronizing of loue- 1581 J. Bell H addons Answ. 
Osar. 305 b, After the enthronizyng of Hildebrand. . Kynges 
were called Kynges onely in name. 1601 Bp. Barlow Serm. 
Panics Crosse 25 The inthronising and deposing of Princes, 
is Gods onely prerogative royall. 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Grove 58 The newly enthroniz’d Oke. a 2734 North Exam. 

11. v. § 27 (1740) 332 The heroic Carriage, .of some of theen* 
thronised Clergy. 1871 R. Ellis CatullusxxxW. 6 Latonia, 
thou that art Throned daughter of enthronis’d Jove. 
Enthunder : see En- prefix 3. 

Enthuse (en}>b?z), v. V S. ( colloq . or humor- 
ous.') [An ignorant back-formation from Enthus- 
iasm.] a. trans. To kindle with enthusiasm, b. 
intr. To grow enthusiastic ; to go into ecstasies. 

3869 Ohio newspaper in //. <5- Q. Ser. iv. IV. 5x2 The only 
democrat whose nomination could enthuse the democracy 
of Ohio. X872 Lytton Parisians 11. viii, The American., 
whispered ..‘lam not without a kinkle that you will be 
enthused’. 1880 Grant Confess. Frivolous Girl iv. x8o, 

I admit he began to enthuse a little. 1887 H. P. Kimball 
in Pall Mall G. 22 June 5/r, I don’t get enthused at all, 
sir, over all this Greek business, 
t EnthU’siac, a. Obs. In 7 -aque. [f. Gr. Ivdov- 
ala (correctly inferred from its derivatives: see 
Enthusiasm) + -ac.] Causing prophetic ecstasy. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1321 These Enthusiaque 
and divining spirits. 

f Enthu'sian. Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.] = En- 


thusiast 1. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. iii. iv. 1. iii. (1676) 406/1 _ Of 
Prophets, Enthusians and Impostors, our Ecclesiastical 
stones afford many examples. 3692 in Coles. 3707 E. 
Ward Hudibras Rediv. (\ 715^ li. viii. Those.. confusions, 
Occasioned by such rile Enthusions [fir] 'Who had already 
robb’d the Throne. 

Enthusiasm (en))h?zi|a“z’m). Also 7 enthu- 
siasm©, (entousiasm, 8 enthysiasm). [ad. late 
L. cjifhusiasm-us , Gr. lv6ovfftaap.6s, f. ivOovota- 
£ay, {. h'Bovola (Zonaras Lex.) the fact of being 
ZvGeos possessed by a god. Cf. Fr. enthousiasme. 

The word ivBovoCa has been explained by Leo Meyer as 
for abstr. sb. f. *evQtovv 7 - stem of pr. pple. of 

*ci'0eet»' to be et-Peo?.] . 

*[* 1 . Possession by a god, supernatural lippira- 
tion, prophetic or poetic frenz}' ; an occasion or 
manifestation of these. Obs. 

[1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenseds Sheph. Cal. Oct. 
certaine cv0ovcrtacr/i6v and celestiall inspiration. *0°.“ 
Sylvester Du Bart as 210, I feel the vertue of my spirit 
decayed, The Enthousiasmos of my Muse allaid.] 1603 
Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1342 The Damons use to make 
their prophets and prophetesses to be ravished with an En- 
thusiasme or divine fury. 1620 J. I yper tr. Hist. Attrea 
1. v. T46 The Bacchanals ronne thorow the streets raging 
and storming, full of the Enthusiasme of their god. 1651 
Baxter In/.Baf!. 87 Doth he thmk they knew tt l.y En. 
thnsiasm or Revelation from Heaven? 1674 Hickman //»/. 
Quinqtiart. ted. a) 8 Nothing made theAnabapt.su so in- 
famous as their pretended enthusiasms or revelations. _ ,693 
U rquhart RalcleU m. Rrol., It is my sole Entousiasm 
1807 Robinson Archxel. Grxca in. xn. 053 The second sort- 
of Otopdvrttv.-'vere such as pretended to enthusiasm. 
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ENTICE. 


ENTHUSIAST. 

I- 

f b. (cf. 3.) Poetical fervour, impassioned mood 
or tone. Obs. 

1693 Dryden Juvenal Pref. (J,), Poetry, by a kind of en- 
thusiasm, or extraordinary emotion of soul, makes it seem 
to us that we behold, etc. 1779-81 Johnson* £. P., Ccavlcy 
Wks- II. 70 He [Cowley] was the first who imparted to 
English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, and 
the gaiety of the less. 

. 2 . Fancied inspiration; *a vain confidence of 
divine favour or communication * (J.). In iSth c. 
often in vaguer sense : Ill-regulated or misdirected 
religious emotion, extravagance of religious specu- 
lation. arch. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. To Rdr., If ever Christianity 
be exterminated, it will be by Enthusiasme. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. % 7 (1737)1. 53 Inspiration is a real feelingofthe 
Divine Presence, and Enthusiasm a false one. 1747 Dodd- 
ridge Life Col. Gardiner § 137. 363 There is really such 
a Thing as Enthusiasm, against which it becomes the true 
Friends of the Revelation to be diligently on their Guard. 
1766 Walpole Let. 10 Oct., Towards the end he [Wesley] 
exalted his voice and acted very ugly enthusiasm. 1772 
Priestley Inst. Retig. (1782) 1. 121 Enthusiasm [makes us] 
imagine that we are the peculiar favorites of the divine 
being. 1829 I. Taylor Entkus. ii. (1867) 20 The most 
formal and lifeless devotions, .are mere enthusiasm unless, 
etc. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Over-Soul Wks. (Bohn) I. 218 
Everywhere the history of religion betrays a tendency to 
enthusiasm. 

3 . The current sense : Rapturous intensity of 
feeling in favour of a person, principle, cause, etc.; 
passionate eagerness in any pursuit, proceeding 
from an intense conviction of the worthiness of the 
object. 

1716 Kennett in Ellis Orsg. Lett. ir. 429 IV. 306 The 
King of Sweden, .must have much more enthusiasm in him 
to put it in execution. 1766-7 Mrs. S. Pennington Lett. 
III. 167 Different religions have introduced prejudices, En- 
thusiasms, and Scepticisms. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt I. xviii. 
2S2 A passion for glory which was nothing short of enthu- 
siasm. 1808 Sir John Moore in Jas. Moore Cawf. Spain 
76 The armies you see are also without enthusiasm, or 
even common obstinacy. 1817 Miss Mitford in L’Estrangc 
Life II. i. 11 Enthusiasm is very catching, especially when 
it is very eloquent. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremer's 
Greece I. ii. 56 Enthusiasm for the ideals of his country’ and 
of humanity. 

Enthusiast (enpitrzi,&st). [ad. Gr. IvOovgkmjt- 
7 ]?, f. tvOovoicfav (see prec.). Cf. Fr. enthou- 
siaste. 3 

1 1 . One who is (really or seemingly) possessed 
by a god ; one who is under the influence of pro- 
phetic frenzy. Also fig. Obs. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 3* Mon. (1642) 162 So did 
those Enthusiasts amongst the Pagans deliver that. . wherof 
they had no.. apprehension. 1660 Stillings Iren. 1, v. 
(1662) 96 Their proper Enthusiasts as the Sybils, and the 
Pythian Prophetess. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. 48 
The Indians.. will not as yet return any of our Captive 
Friends, till God speak to the foresaid Enthusiasts [two 
sagamores claiming divine inspiration]. 
jig 1647 Ckashaw Music’s Duel Poems 90 She is placed 
Above herself— Music’s enthusiast l 1700 Dryden Alex- 
ander's Feast 163 The sweet enthusiast from her sacred 
store Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

2 . f a. tronsl. Fat. Enthusiasta : In Eccl. Hist. 
the designation of a sect of heretics of the fourth 
century, who pretended to special revelations. Obs. 
(the Lat. form is now used Hist.) 

1637 Hieron Whs, I. 82 There were in the elder times 
certaine hereliques called Enthusiasts, which. .contemned 
the written word. 1630 F. Robarts God's Holy H. x. 75 
The haeresie of the Messaltni otherwise called Euchites 
and Knthusiastes. 

b. gen. One who erroneously believes himself 
to be the recipient of special divine communica- 
tions ; in wider sense, one who holds extravagant 
and visionary religious opinions, or is character- 
ized by ill-regulated fervour of religious emotion. 

(Pagitt and other 17th c. writers give enthusiasts as the 
actual name of a contemporary sect of Anabaptists; but 
this is probably' a misapprehension.) 

1609 Downam Chr. Liberty 27 If there be no freedom in 
our wills before we be called, then belike, .we' must look 
with the Enthusiasts for violent raptures. 1614 T. Adams 
Devil's Banquet 328 Sottish Enthuriastes condemne all 
learning, all premeditation. 1665 Glanvill Seels. Sci. x*IL 
73 Hence we may derive the Visions, Voyccs, Revelations 
of the Enthusiast. 1746 Wesley Prine. Methodist 54 It is 
the believing those to be Miracles which are not, that con- 
stitutes an Enthusiast. 1806 Earl Westmorld. in Cobbett 
Pari. Deb. VII. 230 Atheists, enthusiasts, jacobins, and 
such descriptions of persons. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics 
<iE6o) II, 164 This very Church of Rome incarcerated 
Molinos and Madame Guyon as dangerous enthusiasts. 

3 . One who is full of 'enthusiasm * (sec Enthu- 
siasm 3) for a cause or principle, or who enters 
with enthusiasm into a pursuit. Const. for, in, 
cf, -\to. Sometimes with unfavourable notion 
(, transf. from 2 b.) : A visionary, self-deluded person. 

In present use the disparaging .sense is more Ircouent 
than in the case of the related words Enthusiasm and Kn- 
lttirsiASTic. 

1764 Goldsmith Ilist. Eng. In Lett. (1772) II % 224 An 
enthusiast to the discipline of the field. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxxv, 158 Hardly .serious at first, he now an enthusiast. 
1700 Burke Fr. Pro. Wks. V. 197 We shall believe those 
reformers to be then honest enthusiasts. 1791 — Th - Fr. 
AfairsXll. 74 At present the king, .can send none but the 
enthusiast* of the *yctcm. 1793 Holckoit tr. Lava feds 
Phrtle^H, \m. 52 Paracelsus .. an astrological enthusiast. 


1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq.l. i. 26 The energy and 
sincerity of enthusiasts is powerful in all ages. 1878 Morley 
Carlyle in Crit. Misc. 196 The arbitrary* enthusiast for ex- 
terna! order. 

*[ Sometimes defined by the context in its etymo- 
logical sense, in order to give a different com- 
plexion to its use in sense 2 or 3. 

c 177 X Fletcher 4 th Check Wks. 3795 III. 59 The true 
Enthusiasts, those who are really’ inspired by thegraceand 
love of God. 1879 R. H. Smith in Sunday Mag. 507 He 
was an enthusiast in the best and truest sense of the word, 
for he was filled with the fulness of God. 

4 . altrib. or adj. That is an enthusiast ; pertain- 
ing to an enthusiast, enthusiastic. 

x68r Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) I. 88 The enthusiast 
maid of Hatfeild predicted the royall blood should be poy- 
soned. 1742 Collins Ode Pity 29 Shall raise a wild enthu- 
siast heat. 1862 Thornbuky Turner II. 325 In a room that 
resembled the miserable Bairy’s, he lived his enthusiast life. 

Enthusiastic (enptoziiarstik), a. andjA [ad. 
Gr. tvOovaiacTTtfc-os , f. ivOovaiafav : see prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to enthusiasm, full of 
or characterized by enthusiasm. 

+ 1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, possession 
by a deity. Also fig. Obs. 

1603 Holland PlutarcJCs Mor. 1348 For an instrument., 
to set it [divination] aworke, we allow a spirit or winde, and 
an exhalation enthusiasticke. 16^7 Crashaw Poems 112 
Enthusiastic flames, such as can give Marrow- to my plump 
genius. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. i. 12 The Forme., 
wherein^ the first Divine Poesie was delivered, was En- 
thusiastic. 1849 Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker’s Disp. 295 We 
do not speak 01 any enthusiastic influence of the Spirit. 

+ 2 . Pertaining to, characterized by, or of the 
nature of mystical delusions in religion. Obs. 

1690 Temple Ess. Heroic Virtue Wks. 1731 I. 220 Being 
built upon Foundations wholly Entbusiastick, and thereby 
very unaccountable to common Reason. 17*7 Swift Let. 
Eng. Tongite , During the usurpation . . an infusion of en- 
thusiastic jargon prevailed, 2748 Hartley Obscrz'. Man 
11. ii. 194^ The several Enthusiastic Sects that arise from 
time to time among Christians. 

+ b. transf. Irrational, 1 quixotic Obs. 

1692 Dryden St. Eurcmont's Ess. 34 The Decii who 
sacrificed themselves for the good of a Society whom they 
went to forsake, seem to me truly enthusiastick. 1775 
Johnson Tag:, no Tyr. 10 An absurd and enthusiastick 
contempt ofinterest. 

3 . Of feelings, convictions, etc. : That is of the 
nature of, that amounts to. Enthusiasm 3 ; in- 
tensely ardent, rapturous. Of persons, their tem- 
peraments, actions, language, etc. : Characterized 
by or manifesting Enthusiasm 3. 

1786 Burke IV. Hastings Wks. 1813 XII. 401 Their 
military and enthusiastick spirit. 1791 — Lett. Member 
Nat. Assemb. Wks. VI. 30 A style, glowing, animated, en- 
thusiastick. 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <5- Writ. 
(1832) II. 276 The English will be wound up to a pitch of 
enthusiastic horror against France. 1808 Sir John Moore 
in Jas. Moore Camp. Spain (1809) 294 In aid of an enthu- 
siastic brave people. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 72 Enthu- 
siastic admirers 01 literature. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. 361 
Aburst of enthusiastic joy hailed the accession of Elizabeth. 

+ B. sb. = Enthusiast 1,2 b. Obs. 

x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 56 There we saw En- 
thusiastikes, persons rapt with Jury- 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Tray. (1677) 326 (T.), The dervis and other santoons, oren- 
thusiasticks. 1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 547 Some 
troopes were ordered to supnresse and seize upon the ring- 
leaders of these enthusiasricks. 1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 
(1715) II. jx, Enthusiasticks flock'd in Shoales, To fight, 
not for their Lives, but Souls. 

Entlrusia-stical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

+ 1 . Of the nature of possession by a deity; = 
Enthusiastic j. Obs. rare. 

<1x652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 183 This way of communi- 
cating truth to the souls pf men is originally nothing else 
but prophetical or enthusiast ical. 

1 2 . = Enthusiastic 2. Obs. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 25 Wc are speaking 
now of Enthusiastical Sanguine. 1677 \V. Hubbard Nar. 
rative It. 61 Squando . . that Enthusiastical, or rather Dia- 
bolical Miscreant. 1679 Puller Modcr. C/u Eng. (1843)299 
This one enthusiastical conceit of the ‘ Light within *. 1696 
C. Leslie Snake in Grass (1697)02 The .. Enthusiastical 
Murthers, Rapines, and Outrage of the Zealots. 1729 But- 
lf.r Sernt. Wks. 1874 II. 174 The subject is a real one: 
there is nothing in it enthuriastical or unreasonable. 1752 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 82 The enthusiastical and seditious 
opinions of Miinccr and the Anabaptists, a 1847 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lady of Manor I. ix. 401 A set of enthusiastical 
Methodists. 

+b. transf. Moved by irrational impulses; 
visionary; fanatically devoted to an idea or belief. 

1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 331 Some will minister 
nothing, but what comes next into their heads and hands : 
these arc Enthusiasticall Phisitians. 1680 Burnet Rochester 
82 They are neither hot nor enthusiastical but under the 
power ofcalm and dear Principles. 1711 SitArTEsn. Charac. 
(1737) HI* 64 There have been in reality Enthusiastical 
Atheists. 1750 Johnson Rambler N«x 63 r 4 That all are 
equally happy . . none is sufficiently enthusiastical to main- 
tain. 

3 . = Enthusiastic 3. arch. 

178* V. Knox Ess. fiBip) III. cxviiL x The enthusiastical 
admirers of a favourite author. 1802 Mar.Kdclworth Mor. 
T- ( s 5*6) 1. 2L 82 The old man, who**c temper was not quite 
so enthusiastical. 1837 W. Ware Zenobia (1S44) 1. 4 A birth 
transcending human expectation could not create a more 
enthusiastical sensation. 

Enthu.*sia*stically # adv. [f. prcc. + -i.v 
*t* a. 3 n the manner of one under mystical reli- 


gious delusion. Obs. b. In the manner of one 
full of enthusiasm ; with a display of ardent or 
rapturous feeling. 

n. 1691 Wood A th. Oxen. (R.\ He [John Oxenbridgc] 
preached very enthusiastically in several places. 1696 C- 
Lesue Snake* in Grass (1697) 90 If they shou’d Enthu- 
siastically Believe, or Hypocritically Pretend. 1722 De Foe 
Plague (1754) 26 Some were so Enthusiastically bold as to 
run about the Streets, with their Oral Predictions. 

b. 1786 W. Giltin in Mrs. Dclany's Corr. Ser. 11. 111. 
346 Plants, of which she is enthusiastically fond. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 362 His scheme was enthusiastically 
applauded. 1876 Grant Burgh Sc/u Scot/. Pref. 5 Mr. Innes 
.. always entered enthusiastically into any proposal calcu- 
lated to elucidate the past history of his native country. 

Enthu’siastly, adv. rare. [f. Enthusiast + 
-LY -.] In the manner of an enthusiast. 

1884 W. J. Linton Poor Woman in TransL Eng. Verse, 
155 The young . . Of her great beauty raved enthusiastly. 

Enthwite, var. of Entwite v., Obs. 
Enthymematic (empimfmartik), a. [ad. Gr. 
ivdvfiijtiaTiKos, f. evOvftrjua. (see next).] Of, or per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an enthymeme ; con- 
taining an enthymeme ; consisting of enthymemes. 
Also E:nthymema*tical <7. in same sense. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. it. ix. 98 b, An argument 
called Sorites by this enthymematicall progression. x68r 
Hobbes Rhet. it. xxii. 84 Enthymcmatical; that is, have in 
themselves the force of an Enthymeme. 1827-53 Whatcly 
Logic 11. iv. § 7 Here the Minor Premiss is what is called 
an Enthymematic sentence, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws 
Th. § 110. 206. 

Enthymeme (empim/m). Also 7-9 enthy- 
mem ; in Lat. form enthymema. [ad. L. entity - 
incma , a. Gr. ivBdfirjfia, f. ivOv^UaBat to think, 
consider, infer, f. tv in Bvpos mind.] 

■pi. Rhet. After Aristotle’s # nse : An argument 
based on merely probable grounds; a rhetorical 
argument as distinguished from a demonstrative 
one. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxm. xii. 481 These strange Enthy- 
memes and conclusions. 1642 Milton A pot. Sweet. (1S51) 
256 To wreath an Enthymema with maistrous dexterity. 
<11677 Barrow Serm. (i6S6j 1IL ii. 18 Orntours back their 
Entnymemes (or rational Argumentations) with Inductions 
(or singular Examples). 1841 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 
X. (1862) 27 [Explains Aristotle’s use, as distinguished from 
that of later logicians]. 

f 2 . Cicero (Top. xiii.) uses enthymema for a 
striking antithesis closing a rhetorical period. 
Hence the following definitions : 

1657 J* Smith Myst. Rhet., An Enthymem..is, as Cicero 
saith, when the sentence concluded consisteth of contraries. 
1731 Bailey, Enthymem (with Rhetoricians) is when the 
concluding sentence consists of contraries. 

3 . Logic. A syllogism in which one premiss is 
suppressed. ^ 

[This sense is due to a misapprehension (already in Boe- 
thius <1524!, the description of the enthymeme (sense x)as 

* an imperfect syllogism ’ (areArjc <ri/AAoyi <t(xo<;) having been 
interpreted as referring to its form instead of its matter.] 

# 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. u. ix. 98 b, An Enthymeme 
is nothing but a contracted syllogisme. 1656 Cowley Pindar. 
Odes 50 note, In Enthymemes . . half is left out to be sup- 
plyed by the Hearer. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull (17 5 9 5 , 

I desire to know whether you will have it by way 01 Syl- 
logism, Enthymem, Dilemma, or Sorites. 1764 Keid Inquiry, 
Perhaps Des Cartes meant not to assume his own existence 
in this enthymeme, but the existence of thought. # 1795 
Wythes Decis. Virginia 15 The argument included in this 
opinion is an enthymema. 1827-36 Whatf.ly Logic 265 In 
an Enthymeme the suppressed Premiss should he always 
the one of whose truth least doubt can exist. 1870 Bowen 
Logic iii. 57 The Common form of argumentation is En- 
thymeme, which consists of but two propositions. 

Entice (enters), v. Forms: a. 3-6 ontyce, 
-tyee, 4 -j entise, (4 ontytho, 7 entize,) 4- en- 
tice. P. 4 intisco, 5-6 intyce, 6-7 intise, 
5-8 intice. [a. OF. ent icier (in ONF. cntichcr) 
« sense 1 ; the etymological sense was prob. ‘ to 
set on fire, add fuel to (a fire) * ; app. repr. Lat. 
type *in/ilidre, f. *//• (see In-) + *titi-us (class. L. 
titid) firebrand. Cf. Attice (of which this is a 
parallel form) and Tice ; for the development of 
sense cf. Embrace 

fl. trans. To stir up, incite, instigate (to a 
course of action); also to provoke (to anger). Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 235 Edclfrcd. .He entyced and oj-er 
kynges.. J’at hii wernle to Walys. 01315 Siioheiiam U 4 
Glotonye entythyth [?r<v*</ cntychyth, cntyv»yth; rime 
norysseih] To 1 cc lurry e her. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 

1136 pou dry3tyn dysplescs with dciles ful sore, & entj^e* 
hym to tene more trayply pen cuer. ? <1x400 Chester PI. 
(1843-7)207 When he imisccd hym through read. ?<ti4oo 
Morte Arth. 307 To entvee the Empcrour to take overe the 
mounttes. 1538 Bale Thrc Laves 1998 Therein to do as 
ye .shall me entycc. 1568 Grafton Chnw. II. 7-° Vonr 
maistcr, is., caused and provoked by the Duke of Bur- 
govn. _ 1628 Hobbes Thueyd (1822) 63 Not suffering the 
Athenians to give them the least way hut enticing them to 
the war. 

2 . To allure, attract by the offer of pleasure or 
advantage ; csf. to allure insidiously or adroitly. 
Often const from, to (a course of conduct, a 
place). Also with a:vay, in. 

1301 R. IIruvni: Ilandl. Synne 1503 >>’f l , v u •» entyccdcU 
any fro relygyoun, Gostly fiou may*t hym /la Met /'£•• 
/V»r///x(«S59»lI. 33 What charity Utfm.. to inucc him to 
buried among you fromhbpanth churclu t55° 3*1 4 
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Edw. VI, c. 1 6 § 13 If. . the father, .steale, or intise away any 
such child. 1577 B. Googc Hcrcsbach's Hush. iv. {1586) 187 
[Bees] . . entised with these newe flowres . . feed . . greedilie. 
1607 Dekker J Vestiv. Hoe Wks, 1873 3°6 Infist from 

mine owne Paradice, To steale fruit in a barren wildemes. 
1648 Gage West . Ind. xix. <1635) 144 Those that keep the 
Bodegones. .will commonly intice in the Indians, and make 
them drunk. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 209 Beer 
mingled with Honey, to entice the Wasps. 1706 Addison 
Rosamond in. Hi, That no foul minister of vice Again my 
sinking soul intice. 1748 Anson's Voy. lit. vi. 348 We could 
not entice them on board. 1786 H. Tooke Purlcy Introd. 
6, I shall not be at all inticed by them to take upon my 
shoulders a burthen. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. (1810) 31 
No curious shell, rare plant .. Inticed our traveller,' from 
his home, so far. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxv. 343 
My Lady strove to entice him into the general talk. 1880 
T. Spalding Eliz. Demonol. 22 The most successful method 
of ertticing stragglers into its folds. 

t e. transfi To attract physically, notice-use. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E '/>. 11. iii. 76 It tfould not 
intice it [the Needle] from A to B, but repell it from A to Z. 
f 3 . [? A distinct word, a. OF. entechicr : see 
Enteche.] ? To catch (an infection or stain). Obs. 

c 1340 Gaiu. <$■ Gr. Knt. 3436 How tender bit is to entyse 
teches of fylfie. 

Hence fEntrceable a., Obs., in 7 intiseable, 
fitted to entice, seductive, *fi Enti*ceful a. y Obs. 
rare , enticing, full of enticement. 

* 1607 Exam. Geo. Blakwel 156 Intiseable perswasions of 
mens alluring reasons. 1556 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's 
Courtycr 11. (1561) Lb, Women enticefull past shame. 

Enticement (entorsment). Also 4-8 intice- 
ment. [a. OF. enticement', see prec. and -jient.] 
+ 1 . Incitement, instigation. Also concr . some- 
thing that incites. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne -Handl. Synne 2146 AI ys entycement of 
fie deuyl. c 1380 Wyclif Apocalypse xiii. in Bible Pref. 8 
note, Fals prelates that don by the conseil and the entice- 
ment of hem that-sechen erthelich thinges. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron . vtn. xxiv. 199 Dis wes fie fyrst entycement Cat 
amovyd on fiis were. 1494 Fab van v. cxv. So Chylperiche 
hadde by intycementof Fredegunde wrongfullye turmentyd 
tharchebyshop of Roan. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.' 
331 They lacke breade, salte, and other intysements of 
glutteny. 1587 Fleming Contn. H olinshed III. 1367/2 By 
intisements of certeine seditious and traitorous persons. 

2 . The action of alluring or attracting; attractive 
quality, fascination ; concr. a means or method of 
enticing ; something which entices, an allurement. 

1S49 L. Coxe Erasnr. Par. Titus ii. 14 A newe peculyar 
people, which .. should contemne euyls of this world, 
& treade downe y J entysementes & giftes of it vnder their 
fete. 1607 Fletcher Woman Hater 1. iii, Banquets, 
Masques, Shews, all inticements That Wit and Lust to- 
gether can devise. 1634 Milton Comns 524 Here to every 
thirsty wanderer, [Comus] By sly enticement gives his 
baneful cup. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 21 What intice- 
ment is there in common profane Swearing ? 1727 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Horse-Feeder , The Horse-Feeder. .must. . 
win him [the Horse] by gentle Enticements. 1738 Birch 
Life Milton Wks. I. 75 No Enticements of any kind were 
wanting. Great sums of Money were proffer’d. 1844 Emer- 
son Tantalus Wks. (Bohn) III. 322 There is in woods and 
waters a certain enticement and flattery. 

Enticer (entoi*S9i). [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] One 
who, or that which, entices ; + an instigator (obs.) ; 
a seducer, tempter. 

1:1386 Chaucer Pers. T. *943 If that another man be 
occasioun or ellis enticer of his synne. c 1500 Hye Way to 
Spytal H. 833 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 60 Applesquyers, en- 
tycers, and ravysshers. 1583 Babington Commattdm. vii. 
Wks. (1637)58 The eye is a vehement inticer unto Just. 
1640 Bp. Reynolds’P<2ww«xvLi 73 Rarity is a marveilous 
Lenocinium, and inticer of Desire. *11703 Burkitt On 
N. T. Matt. xxvi. 75 Either the first enticers, or the acci- 
dental occasions were women. 1858 Plain Scrm. Var. Subj. 
227 How many a wretched being, .might but for some lustful 
enticer, have followed the Lamb of God in eternal glory 1 
Enticing (entorsig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the vb. Entice. 

a x34o > Hampole Psalter xviii. 13 Synnes fiat comes of ill 
eggyngis [3*. euel entysynge]. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladyc 
194 7'hey fefle through the entysynge of the wycked 
spyryte. _ 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. ix. 4 Heare liir not, lest 
thou perish thorow hir entysinge. 1823 Scott P merit viii, 
Pardon my enticing away from your service the young 
woman. 

Enticing 1 (entsi’sig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-JNG-.] That entices or instigates; insidiously 
attractive ; alluring, beguiling, seductive. 

X553 T. Wilson Rlict. 40 A brothell house where entisinge 
harlottes lived. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, 1. iii. 92 My selfe 
h3ue . . plac’f a Quier of such enticing Birds. 1611 Bible 
Col. ii. 4 Lest any man should beguile you with entising 
words. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 337.The soft Seducer, 
with enticing Looks, The bellowing Rivals to the Fight 
provokes. 1788 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings^ Wks. XIII. 
305 Ladies recommended .. by sweety and enticing names. 
Mod. I do not find the prospect enticing. 

Enticingly (entai'sigli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an enticing manner. 

1720 W E lto N 3" uffer. Son of God I. iv. 71 An Enemy, so 
much the more formidable, as it, the more Enticingly, 
sooths our Natural Inclinations. 1831 Lytton Godolph. 9 
The idea . . more enticingly put than it was at first. 1877 
Lady Brassey Voy. Sunbeam*. iv. (1878)240 We found the 
table most enticingly laid out. 

Entier, Entierty, obs. ff. Entire, etc. 
Entifical (entrfikal), a. rare. [f. assumed 
.L. % entific-us (f. ent- stem of Ens + -ficus : sce-Fic) 
+ -al.] That bestows essential existence. 


x 743 J- Ellis Knowledge Div. Things iv. 367 Nothing 
being contingent but God foreknew it, and he .. could not 
know it without an eternal entifical Idea.of it. 

Entity (emtifei), v. rare. [ad. assumed L. *en- 
tifiedre , f. as prec, : see -ft.] traits . To make 
into an entity, attribute objective existence to. 

Hence Entifica-tion. 

1882 tr. T. Vignoli s Myth ffSc. (Intemat. Sci. Series! 154 
The primitive and constant act of all animals . . is that of 
entifying the object of sensation . . Such entification is the 
result of spontaneous necessity. 

+ Enti’ltment. Obs. rare— \ [f. En-I + Tilt 
sb. + -ment.] A temporary covering ; an awning. 

x 599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 80 The best houses and walls 
there were of mud, or canvas or poldavies entiltments. 

Entincture, Entinsel: see Ex- pref. 1 1 b. 

+ Entrne, v. Obs. [f. En- 1 + Tine (Spenser), 
Tind to kindle.] trans. To kindle, light* up. 

x6i2_LANE3yry. Tale E. E. T. S. 3i8This aunswer. .taught 
Videria this new brond t’entine. Ibul. 326 Whose dauncinge 
plumes, .seemd at the sonns beames many sonns t’entyne. 

Entir, var. of Inter. 

Entirchawnge, Entirdite : see Inter- 
change, Interdict. 

Entire (ent9i»u), a., adv. and sb. Forms : a. 
4-6 enter (e, 5-6 entier(e, -tyer(e, (4 entre, 4-7 
enteer(e), 7 entyre, 6- entire. ■£. 4 intier, 5-6 
inter©, 5-7 intyre, 6 Sc. inteir, 6-9 intire. [a. 
OF. cnlicr, entir— Pr. entier, entity r , Cat. enter , 
Sp. cniero , It. intero; Pg. inteiro :—L. integr-um , 
f. in not + *tag- root of tangZre to touch. 

The L. integer was used in the lit. senses ‘whole, un- 
broken, sound*, and in the fig. of ‘untainted, upright’; 
these senses remained in early French and consequently in 
Middle English, but with very few exceptions only the lit. 
senses have survived to the present time.] 

A. adj. 

1. Whole ; with no part excepted. 

a 1400 Symbols Passion 229 in Leg. Rood 196 To sen it a 
twelf-moneth ich day enter, a 1400-50 Alexander 1261 To 
tell fiair torfer in tere it wald tary me to lang. 1494 Fabyan 

5 Of bothe landes the Cronycles entyere. *11535 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1337. 2 The very real thinges that is 
conteyned vnder both those fourmes, is one entiere bodye. 
x6x8 Sir H. Carey in Fortesc. Papers 56, I have yourself 
to be my noble wittness for my intyre proceedeing. 1667 
Milton P.L. xii. 264 The Sun shall in mid Heav’n stand 
still A day entire.. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) m 
The entire Creation was at Peace with Man. . 1816 Kirby 

6 Sp. Eutomol. (18281 II. xviii. 107 Destroys an intire colony, i 

of which she. would be the founder. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 1. , 
§ 7. 48 Sufficiently strong to bear the entire weight of the I 
body. i 

2 . Complete ; constituting a whole ; including ! 
all the essential parts, f In early use also, perfect, 
containing all that is desirable. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. i. (1544) x b, Paradyse, a place most 
entiere. X57X Digges Pantom. 1. xxxy. L j b, You shall 
make one entier table of all, conteyning the number of 
myles, furlongs, etc. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 322/x 
The Drill, the Drill Bow, and the Drill Plate, go all to- 
gether as one entire Instrument. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 
Pref. (172X) I. 93, I do not design an intire Treatise in this 
Preface. 1804 A nn. Rcz>. 1 1. 77/t The occupier of what is 
called an entire farm. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 81 Pbo- 
cylides says: Injustice the whole of virtue exists entire. 

'fib. Applied about 1722 to a kind of malt 
liquor (similar to what is now called * porter 
(See quot. 1802.) Obs. ; but see C. 4. 

X742 Load. <J- Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 25 For intire small 
Beer, five or six Barrels off a Quarter. 1754 Connoisseur 
xv, A publican, .ventured an hogshead of entire butt on the 
candidate who serves him with beer. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. (1815) 148 Calvert's entire butt beer. 1802 
[J. Feltham] Picture of London 249 Porter obtained its 
name, about the year.1730 .. [it had previously been] the 
practice to call for a pint of three threads , meaning a third 
of ale, beer, and twopenny. . .A brewer of the name of Har- 
wood conceived the idea of making a liquor which should 
partake of the united flavours of [all three! ...cal ling it entire 
or entire butt. 1839 Bailey Festus xviii. (1848) i8r And 
porter and stout, entire and brown. 

3 . Of a quality, state of feeling, condition, fact, 
or action: Realized in its full extent, thorough, 
complete, total. (Entire affection , friendship , etc., 
may sometimes occur in this sense, but chiefly be- 
long to the obs. sense 10.) 

c 1400 Pol. Rel. SfL. Poems 256 Than schalt fiou sacrifice 
accepte Of ri3twisnesse & treufie entere. X413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Soitile iv. xx. (1483) 64, 1 had ioye entier and eke gladnesse. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 587 Gods cures arc like himselfe, 
perfect, intire, and absolute. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 

1. (1843) 5/2 That he... might ... present to his majesty the 
entire peace and restitution of his family. 1692 South Semi. 
(1697) I. 475 The Intire overthrow of this mighty . . Host of 
the Midianites. 17x2 W.. Rogers Voy. p. vi, I wish you 
intire Health and Happiness. 1755 Young Centaur ii. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 741 Hell is nothing but an intire absence 
from Him. 1793 Burke Coir. (1844) IV. 1B6 If you did not 
give entire credit to my declarations. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem . vi. (1852! x6t The statements ot Scripture are in 
entire harmony with this representation. x8s$ Macaulay 
H ist. Eng. III. 220 Granting entire. liberty of. conscience. 
1879 R. K. Douglas Conf/tciauism iii. 80 Entire sincerity 
is required of them who approach the altar. 

b. With agent-noun or sb. descriptive of a 
person : That is thoroughly of the character de- 
scribed. f Also formerly as predicate : Thoroughly 
established in (an opinion, a resolve, knowledge, 


etc.); cf. Fr. entier *qui maintient entieres ses 
idees, ses volontes * (Littrd). 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bl\ M. Aurel. (1546) G g, All 
these mortall men ar so entier in their owne wylles. 1641 
Hinde Bruen lvii. 190 All such ..as were most sound 
and entire in the Knowledge of the Truth. 1655 Francion 
xi. 23 They did not know her to be entire in her resolutions, 
and that she would not forsake them for any Remonstrances. 
1657 Earl Monmouth tr. Parata'sPol. Disc. 85 The Romans 
never laid.down Arms but when they were entire Victors. 
Mod. He is an entire believer in Christianity. 

+ 0. Of persons: Wholly devoted to another, 
perfectly belored. In later use, of friends and 
friendly intercourse : Unreserved, familiar, inti- 
mate. Obs. [cf. Fr. ami entier, and equivalent in 
It. and Sp.] 

. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 279 Hym nil I undertake That 
is thi dere entere. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, Thy 
doughter deare That was to the so passingly entere. x6o8- 
ix Bp. Hall Mcdit. 3* Voivs 11. §38 It is best to be courteous 
to all ; entire with few. x6it Coryat Crudities Ep. Ded., 
My most sincere and entire friend M. Lionel Cmnfield. 
1641 Bp. Hall^vc///. Wks. 11. (1660)89 It troubled him an 
hundred times more to he cast out from this (more entire) 
presence.. 1643 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xciii. 
§ 909 Waiwardnesse estrangeth the.entirest friends, a 1718 
Penn LifeWhs. 1726 I. 232 An entire and constant Friend. 

4 . Whole, unbroken, intact ; not mutilated or 
decayed ; undiminished in quantity or extent. 

<z 1631 Donne Paradoxes (1652) 86 [A miser’s treasure 
profits no one;] Yet it remains intire. 1656 More Autld. 
Ath. in. viii. (X712) 113 His body was found entire. 1666 
Evelyn Diary 7 Sept., Nothing remaining intire but the 
inscription in the architrave. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 
1. xxv. (1715). 132 Their Estates, wnich were all tnat time 
preserv’d entire to them. 1727 A. Hamilton Ne~.v Acc. E. 
Ind. I. x. ro2 The Portuguese capitulated to leave Ormuze, 
with all the Fortifications intire. 1805 Wordsw. Prel. 
iv. (1850) 101 In military garb, Though faded yet entire. 
1826 KtRBY & Sp. Entomol. (1828) IV. xxxvit. 19 The head- 
less animal made the same movements as when intire. 

b. spec. Of male animals : Not castrated. [So 
in all Romanic langs.] 

1834-43 Southey Doctor (1849) 339 What the Spaniards 
. . call a Caballo Padre, or what some of our own writers 
. . appellate an entire horse. 1876 Whyte Melville Kater- 
felto\\\.j8 The animal, though an entire horse . . responded 
lovingly and gently to his caress. 

C. Of immaterial things: Unimpaired, undi- 
minished. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 1. 136 But there continue still in their 
entire and as flourishing state as euer the city Hebata and 
Oruros. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (*86g) 107 The first 
Principles of my Religion . . I will preserve entyre. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 146 If he. our Conquerour .. Have left us 
this ourspirit and strength intire. X736 Botler/ 1 «*i/. i. i.25 
Apprehension, Memoiy, Reason, all entire. 1853 Robf.rt* 
son Serin. Ser. m. xvi, 219 When Christian principles were 
left entire. 

*fi d. Of a question : Intact ; that has not been 
entered upon. Of an offence: In no degree atoned 
for or 1 purged ’. Obs. 

x 598 Grenewey. Tacit us’ A nn. m. xvi. (1622! 71 Yet that 
the offence committed against his father, was entire. 1698 
Sidney Disc. Gwt. i. § 3 (1704) 8 So that the Question re- 
mains intire, as if he had never mention’d it. 

e. Of persons : With unimpaired strength, not 
fatigued or v/orn, fresh. [So L. integer .] arch. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 44 Backe to fight againe, new 
breathed and entire. x6z8 Hobbes Thucy a. .(1822) 104 Won 
to the war when you were entire but repenting it upon the 
damage. 1665 Manley Grotius' Lou>-C. Warrcs 291 Six 
hundred intire, beside two hundred sick and wounded. 
1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. m. 1. (1872) 8 He is entire, 
powerful because he has not spent his strength. 

5 . Wholly of one piece; continuous throughout ; 
one and undivided. Now only in scientific use. 

*59 ° Spenser F. Q. j. vii. 33 But all of Diamond perfect 
pure and cleene It framed was, One massie entire mould. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 144 Of one entyre and perfect Chry- 
solite. 1670 Penn Addr. Prof. 1. ix. (1692) 46 Being but 
one Entire Interest throughout the Worm. 1699 Dampif.r 
Voy. II. I. i. 14 A turn on the East side of the River, which 
is here entire: for a little before, .we met the main stream 
where it parts into the 2 channels. *703 Maundrlll 
Jourtt. yerus., Euphrates, q-c'. (1732) 4 Intire blocks of 
wood. 1726 Leon 1 Albertis Archil. I. 42 a, All Stone 
should be entire , . you may know whether it is entire or 
crack'd. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 28 The chasm 
closed, and the ground became as entire as the rest of the 
plain. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Pritts II. 860 If a man be 
imprisoned . . on the xst day of January, and kept in prison 
till the xst day of February . . the whoje is one entire tres- 
pass. X834 M^Murtrie Cuvier's Anitu. Kingd. 200 The 
first dorsal entire ; while on the contrary the last rays of the 
second, as well as those of the anal which correspond to 
them, are detached. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 245 
The calyx or corolla when gamophyllous .. is said to be . . 
entire, when the union is complete to the summit or border. 

b. Of troops : Forming an unbroken body. Now 
only in techn. phrase Rank entire. 

1563 Grafton Chron. II. 505 The Duke of Bedford .. 
made likewise an entier battayle. 1601 Proc. agst. Erettch 
in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 476 Ihey marched mtire 
through the body of the country'. 1833 Kegnl. Instr. 
Cavalry 1. 126 The Squads should.. be formed rank entire. 
X879 A. Forbes in Daily News 13 June 5/6 That the true 
tactic is to work in rank entire. 

C. In scientific use : Having an unbroken out- 
line, without notches or indentations. Said, e.g. 
of leaves, shells, certain parts of animal bodies.. 

*757 Miller in Phil. Trans. L. 435 The leaves are intire, 
and come to a point at their base. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
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{1S47) II- The g^We ends . towards the street, some in 
the ordinary triangular form and entire as the botanists say. 
1828 Stark Eton. Nat. Hist. II. 280 Last segment of the 
abdomen entire or notched. 1835 Likdley Ir.trod. Bot. 
(1848) I. 261 The entire blade of the Box tree. i866_Tate 
Brit „ Ale Husks iii. 45 The aperture is entire that is not 
notched or produced into a canal. 

f 6. Wholly of one kind, homogeneous ; free 
from alien admixture. Obs. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. hi. (1673) 4 1 /? And yet those 
Maronites though intire without intermixture are held, 
etc. 1640 Quarles Ettchirid. m xcvii, It is . . a plain e 
suit of one entyre cloth. 1648 Petit. Eastern Assec. 14 Were 
both the Houses, .so intire from Opinionists.. as we could 
wish. 2683 Brit. Spec. 39 The old Language of the Bntains 
who have been . . curious to preserve it entire without any 
mixture. 1683 Salmon Daren Med. in. 671 It preserves it 
safe and intire from filth. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. L vm. 
157 It was brackish: for though the fresh water is bom up 
by the Salt, and it might be intire without mixture, yet, etc. 
b. Of qualities, feelings, etc. : Pure, unmixed. 


Cf. 3 . 

2597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 352 See now whether pure 
Feare, and entire Cowardise, doth not make thee wrong 
this vertuous Gentlewoman, to close with vs? 1667 Milton 
P. L. hi. 265 Wrauth shall be no more Thenceforth, but in 
thy presence Joy entire. 

7 . Wholly reserved ; unshared. Entire tenancy 


(Law) : see quot. 

2642 Tenues de la Ley 137 Entire Tenancie is that which 
is contrary to severall Tenancie, and sigmfieth a sole pos- 
session in one man. 2707 Hear NX Collect '. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I. 339 Mr. Foulkes keeping it intire to himself. _ Mod. He 
has the entire control of that department. I will take the 
entire responsibility of this step. 


b. Entire to itself : secluded, kept apart, private. 
/xx6i8 Raleigh Rem. (1644) 10 That Aristocracy be not 
too magnificent nor intire to it self, but communicate with 
the people some commodities of State or Government. 2649 
Milton Eikon. xxviii, Those few mortifying hours that 
should have been entirest to themselves. 

II. In ethical sense. 


f 8. Of reputations or persons : Free from re* 
proach, unblemished, blameless. Obs. 

2577 Holinshed Chron. II. 193 Richard Grafton was a 
right reverend man whiles he lived and of entier name also 
being dead. 1667 Milton L. ix. 292 Daughter of God 
and Man, immortal Eve, For such thou art, from sin and 
blame entire. 2678 R. Barclay A Pol. Quakers x. § 16. 304 
The Bishops and Apostles . . should be men of most intire 
manners and Life. 1779 J. Moore Vino Soc. Fr. (1789) I. 
i. 5 He who has the vigour to disentangle himself from the 
snares of deep play . . with his character entire may be es- 
teemed a fortunate man. 

+ 9. Of persons and their actions : Characterized 
by integrity ; incorruptible, honest, upright. Obs. 

CX430 Lydg. Bochas 111. v. (1554) 77 b There was a prince, 
full notable and entcre Called Otanes. c 2500 Doclr. Gd. 
Serzmunts in Poet. Tracts (Percy) 3 Be of thy myndc 
pcasyble and entcre. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb . (1702) I. v. 
516 Some very honest and intire Men stayed still there. Ibid. 
J I. vr. 54 From whom he could expect no entire, and upright 
dealing. 2707 Heakne Collect. 30 May (Oxf. Hist. Soc.nl. 
17 John Urry of Xt Church, an intire Man. 

+ 10. Of feelings, the heart, etc. : Unfeigned, 
sincere, genuine, earnest. Ohs. 

The examples of this sense are often not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the still current sense 3, to which 
expressions like entire affection , etc., if used at all, would 
now belong. 

c 2380 Wyclif IVks. (t88o) 106 Treuly assoiled of god for 
Jits entre sorwe of synne. c 2430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 7365 
He hem met with nert entier. 2500 Fisher Fun. Scrm. 
Ctess. Richmond Wks. 302 But we shall with moost entyer 
mindes beseche hym. 2535 — IVks. 382 Draw nygh vnto 
hym with entierc deuotion. 2556 Lauder Tractate 528 
With bert Inteir I w’ald beseik your Maiesteis. 2596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 23 Your entire affection to Bianca. 1650 
Hvmtr.tiT Pill Formality 193 That love, and intire affection 
that you bear to their poor souls, a 2716 Blackall IVks. 
(1723) I. 2x2 The strictest Friendships, the most intire Love, 
und the firmest Peace. 

til. The notion * intimate * developed in sense 
3 b seems to have suggested an association of entire 
with interior. Hence peril. Spenser’s parts entire 
= * inward parts \ 

(1483 Cath . Augl., Entyrty, intime. 15.. CoovzRLat. 
Diet., Intime . entirely.) 1590 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. st. 
48 Casting flakes of lustful fire.. into their hearts and parts 
entire. 

f B. adv. a. Wholly, completely, b. Heartily, 
sincerely, unfcigncdly. Obs. 

a. ?rx 2400 Chester PI. (1843) 1 . 193 Seith fourtie daies are 
gone intier. Cf. 2707 in A. 7. 

b. c 2430 Syr. Getter. (Roxb.) 7609 He that me loued most 
entier. c 2430 Lydc. Smyth his Dame 467 in Hart. E. P. P. 
III. 218 She.. thanked God intcre. 

C. Sb. 

1. The whole ; the assemblage of all the parts ; 
the full extent (of anything). In recent use some- 
what rare. 

2597 Bacon Centers Good ff F.X'Hl v. (Arb.) 145 It is not 
safe to deuide, but to extoll the entire still m generalL 2609 
Tourneur Fun. Poem 375 The parts: the entire; and every 
circumstance That was contingent. 2B04 CANTLrnrAcii in 
S.J.OwenW/ttotey's Disp. 250 Wc have by two wars, .bound 
up the entire of Mysore in our dominions. 2832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cent. Countries I. 231 A range orsevengravcs.enclosed 
each by lofty railings— <0 that the entire resembles etc. 
1842 S. Ixiver Handy Andys IH, The death of her husband, 
who left her the entire of his property. 1876 Gladstone 
Synchr. Homer *93 In the entire or the Poems wc never 
hear of a merchant ship of the Greeks. 


2. Entirety; completeness. 

2622 Bacon Hen. VI L 158 Maintaining the Liberties of 
Holy Church in their Entire.^ 1859 Thackeray Virgin. IxiiL 
(Dj. Too long to print in entire. 

3. An entire horse ; a stallion. 

2881 J. F. Keane Jcum. Medinah 160 He bought two 
young oay entires for one hundred dollars each. 2886 Daily 
Nezvs 14 Dec. 3/1 Four heavy-looking grey entires. 

4. Short for entire beer : see A 2 b. 

Not now in current use exc. on tavern sign-boards and the 
like, where * A. B. C. & Co's entire ' is still advertised. 

2825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 691 Hagger’s entire [humor- 
ously for ‘ ginger-beer two-pence a bottle. 2854 Wynter 
Curiosities Civitiz. 239 On countless sign-boards of the 
metropolis this [porterj. .is advertised by the title of entire. 

+ Entrre, v. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] 

1. trans. To make a whole of; to unite. 

2678 Sir J. Spelman Alfred Gt. (2700) 28 The West Saxon 
Kingdom and the Kingdom of Kent became again entired 
in one in his hand. 

2. To attach exclusively ; also in weaker sense, 
to attach closely or intimately. 

2624 Heywood Gtniaik. 205 Lamia was . .en tyred to Deme- 
trius. Ibid. vii. 323 Shee had a bedfellow, unto whom above 
all others shee was entired. 2655 — Fortune by LandfyS. 
v. Wks. 2874 YI. 432, I take my Sisters husband, unto me 
Therefore one most intir’d. 

Hence Enti-red ppl. a. = Entire 3 c. 

2635 Heywood Hierarch. 1. 37 Theseus in Search of his 
deare and Entired friend Perithous. 

Entirely (ent3i°\ili), adj. and adv. Forms : see 
Entire and -ly 1 and ' l . [f. Entire a. + -ly.] 

A. adj. (ME. only), a. Full, complete, b. 
Sincere, having integrity. Obs. 

24.. Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems 41 Besechinge you euer with 
myn enterly hert. 2488 Caxton Chast. Goddes C/tyld. 20 
Yeuing up thankynges with enterly deuocyon. 2497 Br. 
Alcok Mens Perfect. B iij, Y« very enteerly folowers of 
Cryste Ihesu. 

B. adv. 

1 1. In an entire state ; without diminution or 
division, as a whole. Obs. 

(As in the case of the synonyms whole etc., the adj. would 
now be used instead of the adv.) 

2492 Act 7 Hen. VII , c. 12 Pream 7 To preserve the pos- 
sessions of the Crown hoolly and entierly without any sever- 
aunce or decreasing therof. 2522 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 29 
§ 10. The hole summes . . delyverd fully & enterely. 2659 
Annesley in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 464 The which was 
read first intirely, and afterwards, in parts. 

2. Wholly, completely, perfectly; without ex- 
ception or reservation. 

C2400 Maundev. xii. (2839) 139 Thei kepen entierly the 
Comaundement. c 1430 Freemasonry 242 ^ef that the 
mayster a prentes have, Enterlyche thenne that he hym 
teche. 2481 Caxton Myrr. in. x. 155 Adam knewe all the 
seuen scyences lyberall entyerly without fayllyng of a worde. 
2667 Milton P. L. vii. 549 And behold all was entirely good. 
2706 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1 . 171 He was intirely 
an_ Enemy to the Gross Errors of ^ Popery. 2761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxxi. cox His resolution of breaking intirely 
with the court of Rome. 2769 Goldsmith Rom. Hist. 
(2786) I. 121 He was the son of a man entirely respected 
by both parties. 2797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 66 
Another circle of dark rusty brown entirely surrounds the 
face. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 20 , 1 entirely agree, .and 
accept the definition. 

TI In humorous representations of the speech of 
Irishmen, often placed at the end of a sentence. 

Mod. * He's a fine gentleman entirely’. 

3. Wholly and exclusively, solely. 

2647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. (1843) 4/2 He [Villiers] en- 
tire]}' disposed of all the graces of the king. 2672 Cave 
Prim. Chr. ill. iv. (1673* 332, I shall set down the story in- 
tirely out of the Author himself. 2732 Arcutiinot Rules of 
Diet 400 If a Gouty Person can bring himself intirely to rt 
Milk JDiet. 2833 H. Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) I. 
16 Middleton composed his life of Cicero, fortin his life of 
Erasmus, almost entirely from the epistles of their respective 
subjects. 1850 Miss Motord in L'Estrange Life III. xii. 
223 He [Charles Kingsley] did win his own sweet wife en- 
tirely by this charm of character. 

1*4:. a. Heartily, sincerely, b. Earnestly. Obs. 

In the later instances these uses seem to approach or coin- 
cide with the still current sense 2. 

a. a 2340 Hamtole Psalter vi. 4 Fulhard it is to be tumyd 
enterly til be bryghthed and be pees of godis lyght. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. G. xviii. 142 Loue byn enemy entyerly *godes 
heste to ful-fille. 2467 Mantt. A- House h. Exp. (1841) 172 
Ryte worschepeful ana my enterly wclbeloved frend. 2586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary j. (162^) 27 The griefe that by my 
selfe among many others, for hislosse, is entirely conceivetf. 
2596 Shaks. Merch. V. in. ii. 228 They are^ intirely wel- 
come. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 22, I intirely wish 
more wisdom to that Plantation. 2722 Addison Sped. 
No. 270 ?2 The Apprehension that he is not equally beloved 
by the Person whom he entirely loves, 2722 Jount. through 
Eng. (ed. 2) I. 131, I that love the Country entirely.. have 
fixt my Residence here [Epsom]. 

b. a 2400 Isumbras 434 To Ihesu Criste than prayes he, And 
enterely hym bysoghtc. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. x 183 Pat bey 
wolden prej^e for Alfynes soulc enterly. Ibid. 3X x He lokea 
]*o more entierlocurc towarde bat tombe. 2455 Poston Lett. 
No. 230 I. 3x9 Praying you interlych to bie with me at 
dyner on Scynt Benett day. 254 3 -5 (Mar.) Dk.Com. Prayer 
128 Entierly desiryng thy fatherly goodnes. 2590 Spenser 
F. Q. i. xi. 32 Gan to highest God entirely pray- 2606 G. 
W(oodcocke 1 tr. Hist. Ivstine 91a, They intirely besought 
them.. they would now be bould in the ouerthrow. 

Entireness (cntoi**jncs). [f. as prcc. + -ness.] 
The quality, state, or condition of being entire. 

1. Wholeness, completeness ; undiminished, un- 
broken, or undivided condition. In its entireness ; 


as a whole. Of qualities, states, actions, etc. : 
Thoroughness, fullness, perfectness. 

2599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1637) 232 To reprint th em in their 
first entirenesse. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. v. § 2 A steme 
[of a tree] hath a dimension and quantise of entyrenes and 
continuance before it come to discontinue and break itself 
into Armes. 2624 Bp. Hall Heaven upon Earth § 18 One is 
sicke of his neighbour’s fidd, whose misshapen angles..' 
hinder his Lordship of entirenesse. 2680 S. Mather Iren . 
n A Church in an Island, .must not be denyed intlrcnessof 
Jurisdiction within itself. 2703 Moxon Mech . Ex ere. 75 
The evenness and entireness of the Edge. 2796 Burke 
Regie . Peace Wks. 2842 II. 325 They come to attack your 
king .. together with the entireness of the empire. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 259 That satisfying entireness, that 
complete adequateness of the manner to the matter which 
so charms us in Anacreon. 2861 Mill Utilit. iii. 49 That 
entireness of sympathy with all others. 2870 Bowen Logic 
7 We cap more easily grasp it in thought, and contemplate it 
at once in its entireness. 

f2. Wholeness or oneness of feeling with an- 
other; close friendship, familiarity, intimacy. 

2599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632! 171 Their alliance or 
rather meere entirenesse with Spaine. 26x2-5 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. O. T. vi. i, Whither shall wee impute it, but to 
his more intyrenesse with God. 2620 Horse Sub. 43 Their 
entirenesse and inwardnesse with the men of the greatest 
name. 2673 Ladfs Call. 11. § 2. 69 That entireness and 
affection which is the soul of marriage. 

+ 3. Wholeness of feeling or thought; integrity, 
honesty, sincerity. Obs . 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Coloss. ii. 5 If I espyc your 
entiemes and godly condicions either to be in ieoperdie or 
to be inconstant & wauer. — 2 Cor. viii. 18 Whose fay the and 
entyrenesse in preachynge the gospell. .is well tryed. 2631 
Gouge GocCs Arrows 1. § 56. 98 A.n especiall point of sin- # 
eerily consisteth in the fore-said intirenesse. 

Entirety (entsiouti). Forms: 6 entiertee, 
7 , 9 entierty, 8 entierity, 9 - entirety. Also 
7 intierty. [ad. AF. entiertie , OF. entiereti L. 
integritdt-em , f. integer : see Entire.] 

Johnson 1755 has only the form entierty , which continued 
in legal use into the present century. 

1. The state or condition of being entire ; com- 
pleteness, fullness, integrity, perfection; esp. in 
phrase In its entirety : in its complete form, as 
a whole. 

2548 Gest Pr. Masse 89 Deragotorye to the entiertec and 
fulnes of Christes ones sacrifice. 1630 Prynne Aitti-Armin. 
163 They haue an intirety, a fulnesse in themselues. 2765-9 
Blackstone Comm. (R.», This is the natural apd^ regular 
consequence of the union and entirety of their interest. 
2847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) I. 259 Its entirety— its 
unity, which is so jierfect. 2853 Rodertson Serin. Ser. hi. 
xv. 281 The Christian Church taken in its entirety. 2878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 183 AH chance of fulfilling it [his 
religious mission] in its entirety had passed away for ever. 

b. Law.-. The entire or undivided possession of 
an estate ; esp. in phrase By entireties , when two 
parties are jointly seised of a whole estate, and 
neither is exclusive possessor of a part. Cf. 
Moiety. 

16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (163 6) 10 They shall not haue the 
land by entierties, but by moities ioyntly. a 2626 Bacon 
Office of Alienations (R.), Sometimes the attomcy..setteth 
down an entierty, where but a moiety, a third, or fourth 
part only was to be passed. 1800 Bawdwen DotnesdayBk. 
615 Rayner claims the Entierty of the Church. 28x8 Cruise 
Digest V. 356 A husband seised jointly with his wife, whether 
by moieties or entireties. 2858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Property Law u. 7 A purchaser cannot be compelled, 
even in equity, to take an undivided part of an estate.. if 
lie contracted for the entiret)’. 

2. The whole ; the sum total. 

2856 Kane Arcl. Expl. II. i. 21 You have the entirety of 
our outfit. 2870 Rollestos Artim . Life Introd. 24 Those 
othercharactersmustreJate .. totheentiretj’of the organism 
as such. 2885 Times (weekly cd.) 10 July 20/3 The entirety 
containing about 26 acres. 

Entitative (e-ntMiv), a. Mctaph. [ad. med. 
L. cntitativns, f. cut it at -cm : sec Entity.] 

1. Pertaining to the mere existence of anything. 
Entitative act : transl. L. actus cntitativns, a term 
used by the Scotists to denote * material 7 as op- 
posed to ‘formal 7 or * quiditative 7 actuality. 

The word act in this phrase has its scholastic sense, 5 that 
which differentiates an “pctual" from a “potential” exist- 
ence'. Duns Scotus, differing from Aquinas, recognbed 
two kinds of ‘act', Le. two senses or degrees in which a 
thing might be said to have ‘actual' existence : in one sense 
it is ‘ actual ' IF it simply possesses the * matter ' by virtue of 
which it has any existence other than mcrelyjxMential ; i» 
the other sense, It is actual only when it possesses the ‘form * 
which gives it specif c existence. Hence in the language of 
his disciples the entitative act is the ‘ matter ’ of an actually 
existing thing, while the format ad is iLs * form ' ; or, more 
accurately, they denote the possession of ‘mat ter 'and 'form' 
respectively. 

[rt23o8 Duns Scotus Sent. xi. iii. § xx Uno modo actus 
est ditferent mentis opposita potential. .Alio mod oadns dicit 
habitudincm illam qunm dicit forma ad informabile ct ad 
totum cujus cst. 1520 Lychetus Comm, on Duns* Scotus' 
Sent. It. xii. § 19 Sicut forma est actus formalis quia potest 
informare per receptionein ipsius, ita etiam matena er>l actus 
entitativus.] c 1600 Timon tv. iii. (1B42) 66 Whether there 
be a man in the moone . , which may have there really and 
intrinsecally an entitative acte and essence, besides a formall 
existence. 2628 Bj*. Hall Old Retig. 49 The !*oltl Schoolcs 
dare say that the natural] nndentitatiue value of the Workev 
of Christ was finite, though the morall value sras Infinite. 
C2630 Jackson Creed vi. xi, Wks. VI. 116 There Is more 
entitative goodness in being a man than in being a Hon. 
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* 7^3 J- Ellis Kiunx/L Div. Tit. iv. 280 Whether . . the enti- 
tative material act of sin be physically or morally good ? 

2. Of the nature of an entity ; having real 
existence. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 272 When a man mis- 
takes a rope for a snake the man’s misconception, which 
is entitative, is the cause of his fear. 

Hence E *ntitatively adv., in an entitative 
manner; as a mere existence. 

1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles III. 55 The whole act considered 
entitatively and naturally. 1696 Lorimer Goodivins Disc. 
vii. 135 There cannot be a Conditional Will in God, that 
is . . subjectively, or entitatively Conditional 1751 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., Peter, entitatively taken, is Peter, as a thing, 
a substance, a man, etc. without any regard to his being a 
lord, a husband, learned, etc. 1818 in Todd ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Entitle (entart’l), v. Forms : 5-7 entytle, 
(entytel, -titele), 5- entitle. Also 5-7 in- 
tytle, (intitele), 5-9 intitle. See also Intitule. 
[a. AF. entitle-r , OF. entiteler , entitule r, mod.Fr. 
tntituler, corresp. to Pr. entitolar, intitular, It. 
intilolare , late L. intituldre, f. in in + tilulus 
Title.] 

I. From Title = * superscription, designation’. 

1. trails. To furnish (a literary work, a chapter, 
etc.) with a heading or superscription ; in early use 
gen. (cf. Title sb.). Subsequently only in nar- 
rower sense : To give to (a book, etc.) a designa- 
tion by which it is to be cited, or which indicates 
the nature of its contents. Chiefly with comple- 
mentary obj. ; also const. + by, F with. 

a- £.1381 Chaucer Pari. Ponies 30 This booke. .Entitled 
was right thus. .Tullius of the dreame of Scipion. 1388 
Wyclif Jerome's Prol. Pom., The epistil, .that to Ebrues 
ys writen. .is not entitlid with his [Paul’s] name. 1483 
Caxton Cato Aijb, This book.. ought to be entytled the 
reule and gouemement of the body and of the sowle. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions Ep. Ded. (1887) 5, I haue entitled 
the booke Positions. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 9 
To dedicate them [books], .to private and equal friends, or 
to entitle the boobs with their names. 1792 London Rez>. 
Nov. 363 This section Mr. ^ S. entitles, ‘Of the Use and 
Abuse of general Principles in Politics'. 1888 H. Morley 
Eng. Writers III. 379 A book entitled ‘De Nugis Curi- 
alium’. 

0 . 1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls^L 25 In his Policraticon, 
whom he intitlede de Nugis Curialium. 1534 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. II. A nr cl. {1546) Biiijb, I will intitle this boke 
the Golden boke. 1542-3 Act 34 <$- 35 Hen. VIII, c. 1 
Bookes .. intiteled .. the psalter, primers, praiers, statutes 
and lawes of this realme. 1738 Birch Life Milton Wks. 
1738 1 . 76 The Icon was at first i ntitled by the King Suspiria 
Regalia. 1793 Smeaton Edyslone L. Contents 7 Extracts 
from a Book intitled the Storm. 

F b. To inscribe, dedicate (a book) to a person. 
1460 Capgrave Citron. 152 Doctour Gylis. .entitelid it [the 
bok of Govemauns of Princes] to Philip, dauphin of Frauns. 
1607 Hieron Wks. Ded. before p. 429 I. Pp iiij, I haue 
thought good to commend some of my poore labours vnto 
you, by a more particular entitling them to your name. 

t C. To ascribe (a literary work) to an author. 
With mixed notion of 5 c. 

1550 Cranmer Defence 50 b, In an other booke, entitled to 
sainct Augustine, is written thus, etc. 1575 Fulke Confut. 
Doctr. Purs’. (*577) 216 Ecclesiasticus and the booke of 
Wisdome, falsely intitled to Salomon. 1671 Stubbe Reply 
17 My Adversaries will here allow no other Book to be En- 
titled unto theR.S. but what is licensed by their President. 
1699 Bentley Phal. Introd % 3^ Dionysius made a Tragedy 
called Parthenopaeus, and intitled it to Sophocles. 1724 
Swift Let. 28 Apr. The other [tract] is entitled to a 
Weaver, .but thought to be the work of a better hand. 

f d. ?To prefix the name of (an alleged author) 
to. Obs. (Perh. belongs to 5.) 

<11745 Swift (T.>, We have been entitled, and have had 
our names prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean 
productions. 

2. To bestow on (a person) a certain title or 
designation expressing his rank, office, or char- 
acter ; to speak of (a person) by a certain title. 
Formerly also, to give a certain designation to 
(a thing). Const, as in 1. 

a. 1447 Bokenham Seyutys (1835) Introd.3 Galfrydof Yng- 
lond in his newe werk Entytlyd thus as I can aspyeGalfridus 
Anglicus. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 7 It were enough to 
entitle those Browne Sectaries of the Blacke Prince, with the 
name of tray tors. x6oz Fulbecke Pandecies 21 The kings 
and Queenes of England entitling themselues kings and 
Queenes of Fraunce. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 371 Next 
favourable thou, Who highly thus to_ entitle me voutsaf’st. 
1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 135 He entitles it Cony so acris annua 
alba. 37 1 1 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 147 Please 
entitle S. only Bart._ i860 Pusey II in. Proplt. Joel iii. 16 
Here entitled by the incommunicable name of God. 

R. 3593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. ih 33 That which in meane 
men we intitle patience, Is pale cold cowardice. 1596 — 
Tam. Shr. iv. v. 61 And now by Law, as well as reuerent 
age, I may intitle thee my louing Father. - 1605 Camden 
Rem. 35 hlawd . . who intitled herselfe Empresse. 1728 
Morgan Algiers II. ii. 232 They intitled him Sultan. 

f 3. To write down under proper titles or head- 
ings. Obs. 

a. c 1430 Lydg. in Lay Folks Hass Bk. (1879^ 394 Somme 
entyilenn hem in smale bookes of Report. 1463 Paston Lett. 
No. 477 II. 138 And more thinges .. which I entytelyd in a 
scrowe. 1533 Frith Anno. M ore's Lett. Pref. Aijb, He 
desired me to entitle the somme of my wordes Sc wryte them 
for bym. _ . 

B. i 533'4 Act 25 Hen . VIII , c. 21 § 9 One sufficient 
clerke.. shall intitle in his bokes and enroll of recorde such 


other writinges. 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones , After the 
good example of the learned fathers of our time, to intitle, 
reduce, 8c applie those other godlie meditations & praiers. 
II. From'TiTLE = * right to possession \ 

4. To furnish (a person) with a ‘title’ io an 
estate. Hence gen. to give (a person or thing) 
a rightful claim to a possession, privilege, desig- 
nation, mode of treatment, etc. Const, to with 
sb. or inf. ; also simply. Now said almost ex- 
clusively of circumstances, qualities, or actions; 
formerly often of personal agents. 

a. 1468 W. Worcester in Past on Lett. No. 582 II. 314, 
I. .entitled no crettur to na place. 1530 Palsgr. 538/1 By 
what meanes is he entytel ed unto these landes. 1649 Selden 
Laws Eng. 1. xlvii. (1739) 77 The Emperor could entitle the 
Pope to no power here, because none he had. 1652 T. Whit- 
field Doctr. Annin. 8 His dying for the elect is a sufficient 
ground to entitle him.. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 257 r 8 
[Godl will hereafter entitle many to the Reward of Actions 
which they had never the Opportunity of Performing. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 289 Such a quantity as 
might entitle that water to the name of the Golden Lake. 
1798 Ferriar Certain Varieties Man 223 Every man thinks 
himself entitled to observe and to publish. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest I. 138 The first tenant in tail who is bom becomes 
entitled to any timber felled by the tenant for life. 1826 
Henry Elcvi. Chcm. I. 635 The remaining salts of alumina 
have no properties. sufficiently important to entitle them to 
a separate description. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara ii. 
15 Better entitled than most of his brethren to complain of 
neglect. . 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 188 If each had 
been entitled to his fraction of the sum which would have 
become due had he lived to the end of the year. 1875 Poste 
Gains m. comm. (ed. 2) 396 The obligation by which the co- 
creditors are entitled. 

1495 Act xi Hen. VII, c. 2 § 4 It shalbe Iaufull to 
every man intitled to have the seid penaltie to distreyne for 
it. X57X Campion Hist. Irel. (1633) 70 Intytled to thirty 
thousand marks yearely. . 1695 tr. Colbatclis New Light 
Chirurg. Put out p. iii, With how much Justice it's intitled 
to such a Name. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 46 Who., 
thinks himself intitled to call me Bold-face. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V. , III. ix. 133 A higher rank in the temple of fame 
than either his talents or performances intitle him to hold, 
b. spec. To furnish with a Title to orders. 

1720 Bp. Kennett Monit. Clergy Pctcrbor. 1. 16, I must 
expect and insist upon it, that you Intitle no Curate, with- 
out, etc. 

F c. To invest with an office, etc. Obs. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1387) 38 Seeing you must 
.. intitle the Magistrate with the Pastors office. 1662 
Fuller Worthies (1840), Bring the last who was entitled., 
with that dignity. 

F d. To qualify, render apt. Const, to. Obs. 

1627-77 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xix. 33 There, is a nobleness 
in the mind of man, which of it self, intitles it to the hatred 
of what is ill. 1650 Fuller Pisga/t 402 The Temple, .visibly 
intitled itself to fortification. 

F e. To assign the possession of (something) to ; 
to settle (an estate) on a person. Obs. 

1608 Hieron Defence 11. 25 The attribute * your Prince 
giuen to Michael, entitleththe name Michael to Christ only. 
1674 R. Godfrey Inj. fy Ab. Physic 145 He intitled his 
Inheritance on his Sister. 

F f. Phrase, To entitle and engage. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 1. 4 To entitle and engage a 
glorious name to gross corruption. 1649 Nicholas Papers 
[1886) 149 To intitle and engage the Queen to espouse as her 
owne quarrell whatever reflects upon Lord Jermyn. 

F 5- To regard or treat (a person) as having a 
title to something. Hence, to represent (a person 
or thing) as the agent, cause, or subject of a par- 
ticular action, effect, condition, or quality. Const. 
in, to, with sb., rarely with iitf. Obs. 

a. 1646 Jasper Maine Serm. agst. False Proph. 2Neverplot 
was hatcht to disturb the Commonwealth, but the writings 
of some Sybill or other were entitled to that plot. x66z 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. iii. § 7 Supposing Gods giving 
man this freedom of will, doth not entitle him to be the 
author of evill. X672 Sir T.- Browne Lett. Friend vii. 
(1881) 131, I was not so curious to entitle the stars unto any 
concern of his death. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. xi. § 154 How 
ready Zeal for Interest and Party is to entitle Christianity 
to their Designs. 

R. 1607-12 Bacon Ess. Praise (Arb.) 352 Wherein a man 
isV.most defective, .that will the flatterer intitle him toper- 
force. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. 100 Nor intitle 
God in our impotent, .fansyes.. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 359 An event to which I incline to intitle the especial 
agency of the Devil. 

F b. rejl. To lay claim to. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 4 Churches are generally 
ambitious to entitle themselves to Apostles, for their 
Founders. 1672 Bp. Lloyd Fun. Serm. Bp. Wilkins, To 
entitle themselves to dying men, even those, whose whole 
life was a testimony against them, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 
1726 1 . 155 Such as intitle themselves to Christianity, whilst 
Strangers to the Terrors of the Lord for Sin. 

F C. To impute (something) to. Obs. Cf. I c. 

1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 267 What Testimonies^ their 
opposite Arminian Errors.. can rake vp together, to intitle 
them vnto our Church. 1647^ H. More Poems Pref., If we 
can but once entitle our opinions, .to Religion, a 1662 [see 
Entitling vbl. sb.] 1665 Glanvxll Seeps. Set. 37 Intitling 
the Opinion of Intentional Species to Aristotle. 

Hence Entitled ppl. a., that has a title or quali- 
fication ; qualified. Enti*tling vbl. sb. Enti-tle- 
anent, a means of entitling ; a designation, name. 
Enti'tler, one who entitles, or gives a title or 
name to. _ 

1869 Daily Nezus 9 Dec., The objections of entitled op- 
posers. a 1662 Heylyn Life A bp. Laud (x668) J27 The 


entitling of these Doctrines to the name of Amunius. 1835 
Tail's Mag. II. 670 Objections were raised ..against so 
unlucky an entitlement. 1653 Ashwell Files Apost. 225 
And this may be therefore judged the most likely to be 
intended by the first entitlers. 

Entitule, obs.var. Intitule v. arch,— Entitle. 
Entity (e*ntiti). Forms : 7 entitie, -ye, (en- 
tite), 7- entity, [ad. late L. cntilaLem, f. ens, 
enti-s : see Ens. Cf. Fr. entiti. It. entita, Sp. 
entitad. 

The orig. sense was abstr., but, in accordance with the 
usual tendency of such words, it early acquired a concr , ; 
sense (=Ens), which predominates in mod. use.] 

1. Being, existence, as opposed to non-existence ; 
the existence, as distinguished from the qualities 
or relations, of anything. 

1596 Bell Surv. Popery iii. ix. 372 God. .is the principall 
agent of the real and positive entities thereof. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul, Antlpsychopannychia nr. xxix, Both 
Night and Coldnesse . . have reall entitle. 1656 Hobbes 
Liberty , Necess. C. (1841) 135 Entity is better than nonen- 
tity. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knozvl. § 81 The positive 
abstract idea of quiddity, entity, or existence. 1830 Her* 
schell Stud. Nat. Phil. xoS In the to oj> and the to fn j or, 
that is to say, in entity and nonentity. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. (1847) III. iii. § 9. 305 Entity or real being. 

2. That which constitutes the being of a thing ; 
essence, essential nature. 

1643 R. O. Maris Mori. vii. 54 He, that is, his Entite, 
person, even all that went to make him man. 1648 
Crashaw Steps to Temple 81 Dear hope !..The entity of 
things that are not yet. a 1688 Cudworth Ivtmut. Morality 
(1731) 16 It is impossible any Thing should Be.. without a 
Nature or Entity. _ 1785 Reid Int. Pozvcrs 399 For the 
entity of all theoretical truth is nothing else but clear In- 
telligibility. 

3. concr. Something that has a real existence; 
an Ens, as distinguished from a mere function, 
attribute, relation, etc. F Rational entity : — L. 
ens rationis, a thing which has an existence only 
as an object of reason. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick cogThespecificall difference is a 
rational! entitie and no more. 1685 Boyle Euq. Notion Nat. 
22 This Death, .isneither a Substance, nor a Positive Entity, 
but a meer Privation. 1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 139 
Till it becomes an ideal Entity, like the Utopia. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. v. x. 626 No effort of 
imagination enables us to think of a shock, however minute, 
except as undergone by an entity. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man I. vii. 228 Those. .must look at species either as 
separate creations or. .distinct entities. 

F b. An actual quantity (however small). Obs , 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 123 Eruptions of Aire, though small 
and slight, give an Entitle of Sound, 
c. (See quot.) 

x88x Spottiswoode in Nature No. 624. 572 In some tubes, 
the exhaustion of which is very moderate.. the blocks of 
light termed entities by Mr. De La Rue are formed. 

4z. indefinitely . What exists ; 1 being ’ generally. 
1604 Edmonds Observ. Caesar’s Comm. 39 Our knowledge 
were equall to vniuersall entitie. 1670 Eachard Cont. 
Clergy 56 We be but mites of entity, and crumbs of some- 
thing. 1699 Garth Disgens. 3 How the dim Speck of 
Entity began T*exten"d its recent Form, and stretch to 
Man. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. ii. (2867) 31 He has become 
. . infinitely less than an atom .. an incalculable fraction of 
positive entity ! 

Ento- (e*nh?), prefix (before a vowel commonly 
reduced to ent-'), repr. Gr. Ivt6s within, inside, in 
many compounds of mod. formation relating to 
anatomy and biology, as E'ntohlast [Gr. &\aor6s 
sprout], the nucleolus of a cell. Emtocalca*- 
neal a. (see qnot. and Calcaneal). Entocom- 
dyloid a. [Gr. kovSvX-os knuckle + -oid] (see 
quot.). Entocu'neiform a. (see quot. and Cu- 
neiform). E*ntocyst (see quot. and Cyst). 
E'ntoderm [Gr. Zfppa skin], the outer layer of 
the blastoderm, also called hypoblast. Ento- 
ga*stric a. [see Gastric], pertaining to the inte- 
rior of the stomach or of the gastric cavity. 
Entoglo’ssal a. [Gr. y\aiacr-a the tongue + -alJ, 
a term applied to one of the bones of the hyoidean 
arch in some fishes, which supports the tongue. 
Entome'tatorse [mod.L. metatarsus'], the bones 
between the tarsus and the toes: see quot. for 
Entocahaneal. Entopa'rasite (see quot. 1S61); 
hence E-ntoparasi-tic a. Emtoperi’pberal a. 
(see quot. and Peripheral). E-ntophyte [Gr. 
<pvruv plant], a plant growing within the sub- 
stance of other plants or animals; hence Ento- 
p Lytic a. Entoproxtous a. [Gr. rponcros anus, 
rump], belonging to the Entoprocia, a class of 
Polyzoa, in which the anus lies within the circle 
of tentacles. Entopte'rygxid a. [see Ptery- 
goid] (see quot.). Ento-ptic a. [see Optic], re- 
lating to the appearance of the different internal 
structures of the eye; hence Ento*pHcs sb. (see 
quot.). Entoste-rnal a. [see Sternal], pertain- 
ing to the entostemum or median piece of the 
sternum or breastbone, very' largely developed in 
birds. Entotic a. [see Otic], pertaining to or 
occurring in the inner ear. Emtotympamic a. 
[see Tympanic], situated within the tympanum or 
dram of the ear. 
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1864 Webster, *Enleblast, the nucleolus of a cel!. 1854 
Owen in Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) II. 74/1 One [process], called 
the ** entocalcaneal’, projects from below the entocondyloid 
cavity, and from the back part of the upper end of the *en- 
tometatarse. Ibid. The inner of the two cavities for the 
condyles, .is the * * entocondyloid’ cavity. 3855 — Skel. p- 
Teeth 254 The brachial artery pierces the entocondyloid 
fidge. 1854 — in Circ. Sc . Ic. 1865) II. 81/2 The *entocunei- 
form bone. 1872 Mivart Eletn . Anat. 1S6 Of the three 
cuneiform bones, the innermost, the ento-cuneiform is the 
largest. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex. *Entocyst , the inner layer of 
the cuticular envelope of the Polyzoa. 1879 tr. Haeckel's 
Evcl. Man I. iii. 67 The lower, which forms the organs of 
digestion and reproduction, -Huxley called the *Entoderm, 
or Inner-layer. 1877 Huxley Anat. Ini’. An. iii. 150 The 
details of this process of *entogastric gemination have been 
traced by Haeckel in Camtarina has tat a. 1878 Bell Ge- 
gcnbaucYs Cent}. Anat. 472 The rudimentary first arch 
fuses to form the so-called *entog!ossal bone. 1B61 Hulme 
tr. Moquin- Tandon 11. vn. 324 Some writers have pro- 
posed to call them [Entozoa] *Ento-parasites. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. App. 653 All the animals should be ex- 
amined for ecto- and ento-parasites. x86x H. Macmillan 
Footn. Page Nat. 167 Animals of feeble vitality’ . . are 
rarely, if ever, free from these *ento-parasitic plants. 1855 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 250 Those [feelings] 
internally initiated, which we may conveniently call *ento- 
periphera!. 1861 H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 167 
Upwards of ten species of *entophy»tes have already’ been 
discovered parasitic upon man. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 118/1 This substance [White Thrush] is in part *ento- 
phytic. x86z a H. Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 227 En* 
tophytic fungi spring from beneath the cuticle of living 
plants. 1877 Huxley Anat. Jnv. An. xii. 680 The lowest 
Known term., of the Malacozoic Series is an *entoproc- 
tous Polyzoon. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. ic. 1865) II. 79/1 
The *entopterygoids. 1880 Gunther Fishes 55 The entop- 
terygoid, an oblong and thin bone attached to the inner 
border of the palatine and ptery'goid. x8?6 Bernstein 
Five Senses 80 All such phenomena are called *entoptic, 
because they deal with the perceptions of the internal 
portions of the eye. ^ 1876 Catal. Set. A/p. S. Kens. 551 
Apparatus to determine the position of entoptic objects-— in 
the humours of the eye. 1864 Reaticr 2 July 11 The light 
that enters the eye may’, under certain conditions, cause 
one to see objects that exist within the eye-ball ; and an 
investigation of these conditions is called *Entoptics. 1825-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 284/1 A middle one [/. c. centre] which 
supports the keel, termed . . the *entostema 1 . 1854 Owen in 
Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) II. 69/2 The median piece of the plastron, 
called * entosternal *, answers to the sternum of the croco- 
dile. 1878 Foster Phys. 111. iii. 457 Corresponding to en- 
toptic phenomena there are various *entotic phenomena. 
xB8x MiVART Cfr/ 65 An internal, much wider part, the 
*ento-tympamc. 

Ento as t : see Ex- preff 3. 

Entoil (entoiT, v. an/t. Also 6-7 entoyle, 7 
intoyl. [f. En- 1 + Toil j/\-] trans. To bring into 
toils or snares ; to entrap, ensnare. Chiefly fig. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. v. 104 None more The chace 
affected, or t'intoyle the Bore. 1875 Browning Inn 
Album it You entoil my legs, And welcome, for I like it. 
Jig. 1581 W. Clarke in Confer, iv. (1584) Ff lij b, Thus 
you are entoyled. 1590 Barrow & Greenwood in Confer. 
46 The furder and more you striue against the truth, the 
furdcr and faster you entoyle your self, a 1626 Bacon New 
All. (1650) 13 Entoyled both thetr Navy’, and their Campe, 
with a greater Power than theirs, both by Sea and Land. 
1652 Benlowes Thcoph. xi, lxxix, Nere in the net of 
Slothfulnesse entoyl'd. a 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxii, So 
inused awhile, entoyled in woofed fantasies. 1879 Brown- 
ing Ned Pratts 43 Mounting until its mesh Entoiled all 
heads in a fluster. 

Hence Entol lment. rare. The action of cn- 
toiling ; the state of being entoiled. 

1855 Browning Men <5- Worn, 11. Pefore, In torture and 
entoilment. 

+ Entoi’re, a. (quasi -sb. and quasiWa.) Her . 
Ohs. Also G-S entoyre. fperh. a misspelling of 
Fr. entoure pa. pplc. of enlourcr to surround. See 
Extour v .] (See quots.) 

*56*. Lf.igh Anttorte (1597) iij. The third [sort of bor- 
durc] is called Entoyre, the which is, when dead things do 
occupy’ the same bordure, as mollets, Roundels, and such 
like. x66x Morgan Sph. Gentry 11. vi. 61 Or, a Bordure 
Sable charged with Entoy’re of 8 Besants. 1721-X800 Bailey, 
Entoyre . . is when a Border is charged with any sort of 
Things which have not Life, except Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruits. [And in mod. Diets.] 

Entomb (ent/T’m), v. Also 6 entoumbo, 
6-S intomb(o, (6 intumb). [a. OF. cnloitmbc-r , 
entumbe-r, Er. entombe-r , f. en in (see En-) + 
tombe Tomil] 

1 . trans . To place in a tomb ; to bur}’, inter. 

a. 1578 Hunsis Hyrefull Ilonye 130 Entoumbe thou me 
in Canaan. 1634 Sir t. Herbert Tray. 133 Therein is 
richly entombed Fatima, daughter and heireot their greatest 
Prophet Mahomet. *756-7 tr. Keyslers 7 'rav. <1760) 1 . 202 
Heie is entombed the heart of an unconquercd hero. 1842 
Prichard Nat. Hist. .Van 189 The remains of the dead 
found entombed in various parts of Europe. 

R. 1576 Fleming Panoflte Ep. 115 Hie exhibiting of 
deserved honor unto him after he was intumbed. x6xx 
Sr 1.1:0 Thcat. Gt. Frit. vi. <1614} xi/i K. Henry VI. .. was 
intombed at Windsor. 1775 Adur Amer. Ind. 187 (The 
dead husband] is intombed in the house under her bed. 

2 . transf. anti fig. To enclose as in a tomb ; to 
overwhelm ; to bury. Also absol. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. 679 Entombs her outcry in her lips 
ms eel fold. 1593 N.ssnn Christ's 7 \ 5 b, Thou art. .en- 
tombed in Ashes like Gomorrn. 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 
(1871) They intomb and balUt with sudden destruction. 
1665 J. Mall Offer of F. 1 1 elf 118 Seas of wrath arc .. 
thrcatntng to entomb you. 174a Young Ni. Th. ix. 2429 
When Time.. In Nature's ample mins lies intombd. 


1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. {1875)1 1, 111. xlv. 526 During the 
great Earthquake of 1603 in Sicily, several thousand people 
were at once entombed in the ruins of caverns in limestone. 
1874 Morley Compromise 1886] 37 The spirit of the Church 
is eternally entombed within the four corners of acts of 
parliament. 

3 . To serve as a tomb for ; to receive as in a 
tomb. lit. and fg. 

a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 1x3 To seem to entomb those 
affections of mine to your service. *633 G. Herbert Tentpte, 
Ch. Porch viii, Let not a common ruine thee intombe. 1638 
Cowley Love's Riddle v. Wks. (1684) 117 Some sleepy 
mountain bury me alive, Or Rock in to mb me in its stony 
entrails 1 z8i2 H.&J. Smith ReJ. A ddr. , Harnpsh. Farmer, 
None of your /Egyptian pyramids, to entomb subscribers* 
capitals. 1821 Shelley Hellas % If Hell should entomb thee. 

Entombed (ent/ 7 *md),///. a. [f. Entomb v. + 
-ED k] Laid in a tomb ; buried, lit. and fig. 

1626 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xv. 305 Alemons sonne erects 
his citie walls : Which of th’intombed he Crotona calls. 
2647 Ward Simp. Cobler 58 The vast heritage of sinne your 
Intombed father left upon your score. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (18x8; 51, I bid adieu to this entombed warrior. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xiii. (1878) 248 From a 
living Now to an entombed and consecrated Past. 

Entombing (ent7?miq) j vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
*ixo !.] The action of the vb. Entomb ; the state 
of being entombed. 

1564-78 Bulleyn -OiVt/ agst. Pest. (1888) 17 The worthy 
entombing of his bones. 1644 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 11. 
(1660) 130 Lazarus was called (.after three dayes entombing) 
out of his grave. 1668 Wilkins Real. Char. 287 Entomb- 
ing, Tomb, Sepulchre, Monument, Epitaph. 

•f Ento'mbless, a. Obs. rare'- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -less.] Exempt from entombing ; undying. 
x6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. Fij, Set forth Immortall verse 
for my entomblesse worth. 

Entombment (ent//’m ( inent). [f. as prec. + 
-ment.] The action of entombing ; lit. and fig. 

1666 Alsop Maryland (1869) 78 They’ give him no other 
intombment than, etc. a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. 218 
It [idleness] is the very entombment of a man. 1842 
Plackiu. Mag. LII. 42oThedouble entombment of Napoleon. 
1877 Mozley Univ. Scrvt. iii. 61 What an entombment of 
mind should we have ! 

Entometatarse : see Ento- pref. 

Entomic (entffmik), a. [f. Gr. ivrop-a insects 
(see Entomo-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to insects. 

1862 Mrs. Speir Last Years Ind. 28 Farewell to Egy’pt, 
..its dust and its entomic activities. 1880 M. Collins 77 t. 
in Garden II. 102^ society which should take accurate 
record of all ornithic, entomic, and botanic facts. 

Entomical (entp-mikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. In mod. Diets. 

Entomo- (before two unaccented syllables en- 
tom/r-; before one unacc. syll. entp-m^-; before 
an acc. syll. emtomo-), combining form of Gr. 
tPToyos adj. * cut up *, in neut. pi. used in sense * in- 
sects*, with reference to the division of their 
bodies into segments : cf. L. insccta : see Insect. 
Occurring with sense * insect ’ in many scientific 
compounds of modem formation, as Eutomo*- 
genous a. Bol. [Gr. -yen 7? bom, produced -t- 
-ous], having its growth in the body of insects. 
Ento’molite, Gcol. [Gr. \t60s stone], a fossil 
insect. Entomo’meter [Gr. pkrpov measure], 
an instrument for measuring the parts of insects. 
Entomo’pbagan , Zool. [Gr ,<pay-uv to eat + -an], 
one of the Entomophaga or insect-eaters — in mam- 
mals, a division of the Marsupialia , in insects of 
the Hymenoplera. Entomo*phagons a. [Gr. 
<pay-ttv to eat + -ous], insect-eating. Entomo*- 
philous a. Idol . [Gr. </><A.-os friend + -ous], applied 
to plants in which fertilization is effected through 
the agency of insects. Entomo’stracon a. Zool. 
and Geol. [Gr. oorpaK-ov shell + -an], of or be- 
longing to the lintomostraca , One of the orders of 
the Crustacea (see quot.); also as sb. Ento- 
mo’stracous a. [Gr. oarpaK-ov + -ous] = prec. 
Entomo’tomist, Zool. [f. next + -ist], one who 
dissects insects. Entomotomy, Zool. [Gr. -ropia 
cutting], the science of the dissection of insects 
to ascertain their structure, insect anatomy. 

1865 Reader No. 1x9. 406/1 Curious *entomogenous fungi. 
1840 3 Humble Diet . Geol. % Min., * Etdomolite, a fossil 
insea; a petrified insect. *839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. II I. 
259/2 But in most of the ‘Entomophaqous genera., the 
canines present a marked inferiority of development. x88o 
Gray Struct. Pot. vi. §4. 217 Delmno has classified flowers 
into Anemophilous and *Emomophilous. 1882 G. Allen in 
Nature 17 Aug. 373 Plantago must be descended from an 
entompphilous ancestor. 1835 Kirby Hah. lust. Anim. 
H. xiii. 7 To place the Cimpedes immediately before the 
‘‘Entomostracan Crustaceans. 1847 Free. Peru). Nat. Club 
II. 199 He had added two Entomostracans. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. I. 43 Small animals, such as ‘entomostracous 
Crustacea. 

Entomoid (emtomoid), a. [f. as prec. + -oid.] 
Having the form or appearance of an insect ; 
insect- like. Also quasi - jA 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 112/1 These entomoid aquatic 
animals are generally carnivorous. 

Entomological (cmtonuri^dsikaD, a. [f. En- 
Tomoloc-y -r -ic + -al.] Of, or pertaining to, 
entomology or insects. 


18x6 Kirby &. Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1. 202 The utility of En- 
tomological knowledge. 1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1850) II. 
81 All nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all her 
entomological hosts to eat you up. 1846 McCulloch /{re. 
Frit. Empire (1854) I. 1x7 Three years of entomological 
research in Brazil. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 223 , 
Sandal-wood is much used for entomological cabinets. ‘ 

Entomologist (entompiodjist). [f. as prcc. 

+ -1st.] One who studies entomology. 

1771 Phil. 1 'ratts. LXI. 240 The entomologists have 
ranked the bivalve insects under the genus of the monocull 
x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 30 The remark of an 
author who himself is no entomologist. 1875 Hamerton 
Inf ell. Life 1. vii. 39 We have heard . . even of a blind entomo- 
logist. 

Entomologize (entompdodgaiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.] intr. To study entomology; to 
collect specimens, or observe the habits, of insects. 

_ 18x5 Taylor in Robberds Mem . II. 455 The engineer.. is 
not to lose his time in zoologizing, entomologizing, etc. 
1828 J. M. Herbert in Darwin's Life $ Lett. (188711. x6S 
On these occasions Darwin entomologised tnost indus- 
triously’. 1849 Kingsley in LtfeixEjq)!. zxt It is too., wet 
for entomologising. 

Entomology (entomfflod^i). [ad. Fr. ento- 
mologic (1764 m Littre), mod.L. entomologia f. 
Entomo- + Aoy/a (see -logy).] That branch of 
natural history which deals with the physiology, 
distribution, and classification of insects. 

1766 tr. Ponnet's Contemp. Nat. ix. ix. I have given the 
name insectology to that part of natural history which has 
insects for its "object : that of entomology . . would un- 
doubtedly have been more suitable . . but its barbarous 
sound terryfy r ’d me. 1771 G. White Selbome xxxiv. 91 
Nothing would recommend entomology more than, etc. 
1828 Stark Eletn. Nat. Hist. II. 213 The branch of science 
named Entomology’. 1856 Emerson Traits, ist Visit 
Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 3 Landor despised entomology. 
Entone (ent^u n), v. [a. Fr. entonne-r : see 
Intone.] trans. = Intone ; occas. used arch, and 
techn. with reference to church music. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1S82) iv. 1498 Now may thou entone 
amerysonge. Ibid. 1620 Entone sum ermonye ! 1833 Mrs. 
Browning Promcth. Pd. Poet.Wks. 1850 1. 158 All the mortal 
nations. .Are a dirge entoning. 

Hence Ento’nement, the action of intoning. 
1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. 137 Each took his 
own side of the choir for the entonement of the antiphons. 

Entonic (entp-nik), a. Med. [f. Gr. tvrov-oi 
strained (f. iv in + remora straining) + -IC.] 1 Intense, 
having exaggerated action, or great tension or tone’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). In mod. Diets. 

Entoparasite, -parasitic, -peripheral, 
-phyte, -phytic, -proctous, -pterygoid, 
-optic(s : see Ento- pref. 

t Ento rtill, v. Oh. Also 7 ontortle, intortle, 
-tell. [ad. F. cntortillcr , f. en (see En-) + tortiltcr 
to twist, ad. late L. lortillarc , f. tort-us, pa. pplc. 
of torquere to twist.] trans. To entwine, coil. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evong. T. it. 143 The red scarlet 
lace of Christs blood, must beentortled and interwoven into 
a bracelet. 1652 Sclater 2 mi Cir. A nth., Ep. Ded., All 
which, so intortelled as they are within each other, etc. 
*653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxviii. (1663) 110 His tail 
might be some twenty fathoms long, and was entortilled 
about such another Monster. 

Hence LEnto’rtilled, pfl. a., ’j'Entortilla'tion, 
Obs., the action of twisting or entwining. 

1629 J. Maxwell tr. Hcrodian{x6$$) 236 By which darke 
and intortled Speeches he meant they' should rather ghesse 
at what was done, than directly understand him. <1^1631 
Donne tr. A riitcai ScMunsint (1633)47 Borders, Rnysings, 
Flowries, Wrappings, Enlortilations and such like. 

Entosternal: see Ento- pref. 
Entosthoblast (enlg’sjwblast). [f. entostho- 
taken as combining form of Gr. ivsoaOc from 
within + -blast.] (See quot.) 

1834 Syd. Soc. Lex.. Enlosthoblnst. a term for a granule 
within the nucleolus of a nucleated cell. 

Entotic, Entotympanic : see Ento- pref. 

+ Entou’ch, v. Obs. rare~'. [f. En - 1 + 
Touch i/.] trans. To touch upon, touch. 

14*6 Pol. Poems (1659) II. 136 After hem. .The boke abo 
entouchid with his homl, Was Herry swome. 

Entoumbo, obs. form of Entomb. 

+ EntOTIT, v. Obs. Also 7 entower. [ad. F. 
enlourcr : Eec prcc.] 

1 . To surround (with a halo or the like). 

x6»3 Favine Tlteat. lion. 11. xiii. 335 Kntourcd with 
beames. 1653 A. Ross View nil i.'riir. (16581 349 The 
Image of thevirgin Mary entowered with a Golden Sun. 

2 . Her. In pa.pfle. (See quot.) 

1847 Parker Close. Brit. Her. s.v., A shield decorated 
with branches, an ornament not strictly heraldic, is said by 
some to be entcurcd with them. In mod. Diets. 

II Entourage (anltua-g). [Fr. ; f. enlourcr to 
surround, i.entour that which surrounds, f. en in + 
lour circuit.] Surroundings, environment; cj/. the 


assemblage 

att-ori ... 

1831-4 
its rep"* ’ 

In- ! . 


jns who surround, or arc in 

. \Vks. X. 231 The simplicity of 
ffcct cd the. .entourage of the 
* . Fcndcnnit Hx. (1685) 
jB6o Fftounn Hitt. Eng. VI. 
* - entourage 

ffjas.ll 
J ent cur- 
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Entower : see Ex- pre/A i a. 

Entoyre, variant of Entoire. 

Entozoon (entrap «'pn). ZooL [mod. f. Ento- 
+ fSoi' animal.] A parasitic animal that lives 
within another. Also attrib. In pi. entozo’a, a class 
of animals taking their name from their mode of 
existence, though, as regards structure, they belong 
to various classes. 

1836-9 Todd CycL Anat. II. 114 This singular. Entozoon 
0 ". e. Trichina] I discoVered in a portion of the muscles of a 
male subject. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 25 The entozoon 
was about the size of a^ garden-pea. 1856 Lancet 12 Jan., 
Entozoon worms inhabiting the living body. 1882 O'Dono- 
VAN Afcrv If. 103 The stagnant rain -pools almost invariably 
contain the eggs of entozoon animals. 

pi. 1834 M*Murtrie Cuvier's Anttn. Kingd. 475 The 
second order of the Entozoa comprises, etc. 1851-9 Owen 
in A dm. Man. Sci. Enq . 383 They should be examined for the 
presence of entozoa. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 109 
The fate of entozoa depends more upon chance than that of 
any other animals. 

Also Entozo'al a. y a. of or pertaining to the 
Entozoa ; b. of. disease: Caused by the presence 
of Entozoa. Entozo'ic a. [ + -ic.] — prec. E=nto- 
zoolo*glcally adv. t with reference to entozoology; 
from the point of view of an entozoologist. Em- 
tozooTogist, one who studies entozoology ; one 
who makes the Entozoa an especial study. Em- 
tozoo'logy, that branch of zoology which treats 
of the Entozoa. 

1864 Reader IV. 669/2 For preventing the ravages of this, 
as of all other forms of *entozoal disease. 1866 Ibid. No. 159 
36/3 The entozoal portions. 1861 Hulme tr. AToquut- 
Tandon 11. vn. 324 Crustaceous Entozoa. .*Entozoic Worms. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 490 Some en- 
tozoic influence may be at work. 1879 G. Allen Col. Sense 
Hi, 24 The lower vermiform Articulata are mostly entozoic, 
and these of course are quite blind. 1865 Reader 4 Feb. 
143/2 Still, *entozooIogicaliy speaking, no harm follows. 

Entrable, obs. var. of Enterable. 
t Entra'ct, v. Obs. [var. of Entreat, after 
L. tracldrci] irans. To treat. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 107 Some.. had 
better deserved then so to have bene entracted. 

II Entr’acte (ahtrakt). [Fr. entr'acte , f. entre 
between + acte act.] a. The interval between two 
acts of a play in a theatrical performance, b. A 
performance of music, dancing, etc., taking place 
between the acts. 

[1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774! !• clxxxvii. 563 Play, .is only 
the * inter-acts ' of other amusements.] 1863 Ouida Held in 
Bondage (1870) 52 That old man there, who droops his head, 
takes snuff during the entr'actes. 1884 Stevenson New 
Arab. Nts. 310 It was more like an entr'acte in a farce of 
Moliere’s. 

I! Entra'da, entra-do. Obs. [Sp. entrada 
entry, revenue. For the form entrado cf. -ADO-.] 

1 . A ceremonial entry into a place. 

1671 Crowne Juliana iv. 40 As souls make their Entradoes 
in the skies. 

2 . Income, revenue. 

1618-29 in Rushw. ///s/. Coll. (1659) I. 15 It would be a 
profitable course to increase your Entrada. 1632 Massinger 
Maid of Honour 1. i, And talked of nothing But your rents 
and yourentradas. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) in 
Upon this account was brought into the Exchequer, an 
entrado of at least One hundred thousand pounds. 

t Entra'de. Obs. rare~ l . [Anglicized form 
of prec. : see -ade.] = Entrada i. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. Ii. 150 AH was pacify’d 
and set right.. before the Entrade. 

Entrail (e’ntrril), sbX Chiefly in pi. Forms : 

a. 4-7 entraile, 4-5 entraille, 5-7 entrayle, 5 
-traylle, (5 entrell(o, -treyll), 6-7 entral(l(e ; 

0. 6-S intrail(e, 6-7 intral(l(e, (6 intrayle, 7 
interal). [a. OF. cntraille (now only in pi. cn~ 
tranks') — Pr. intralia late L. intrdlia inward 
parts, intestines, neut. pi. of *inirdlis adj. ‘ in- 
ward ’, f. inter between, among : see Interior. 
Cf. L. interdnea entrails, whence OF. entraigne, 
Sp. entrafias. As the word, like others with same 
termination, represents a Lat. neut. pi. taken as a 
fern, sing., it had primarily a collective sense, the 
sing, and pi. being in early use equivalent.] - 

I. In sing. 

f 1 . collect. The intestines or internal parts gene- 
rally ; the * inside *. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26756 pis entrail in fire pat brennes bi- 
takens pin vn-scriuen sinnes. c 1300 R. A Its. 3628 He smot 
that duk, on the breost ; Thorugh livre, and his entraile. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy n8co The bestis were britnet & broght 
to pe auter. With the entrell euermore euyn vppo lofte. 
1652 Askmole T/teat. Chew. Bril. ]jij, 224 Vet have y mor 
poyse closyd in mine entrayle, 

f b. Coohcry . A stuffed paunch. Obs. 
c 1430 Cookery Bk. 38 An Eiitraylc — Take a chepis 
wombe ; take Polettys y-rostyd. .and do in the wombe. 

2 . [With sense inferred from the pi. : see 3 a.] 
An internal organ of the body ; = L. viscus. Now 
rare. 

1677 Barrow Serw. (i686> III. 135 The heart, that 
material part and principal entrail of our Body, is the chief 
seat of the soul. 1807 G. Gregory Diet. Arts ff Sc. II. 
444/1 s. v. Plants, Linnaeus defines them [stamina] to be an 
entrail of the plant. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. iii. 41 To 
taste an occasional entrail of our last half dozen rabbits. 


b. esp. A bowel, intestine. 

x 483 Cath.Angl. xx6 An Entrelle, vbi A tharme. 

II. In //. 

3 . a. gen. The organs and parts enclosed in the 
trunk of man or other animals, rare in mod. use. 

0. a lyso Cursor M. 26752 Alle your entraillesilkon in well* 
and pottes sal be don. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xv. 100 The 
spyther..spynneth and weuethof his entraylles the thredes 
of whiche he maketh his nettes. 1555 Eden Decades W. 
Ind. m. 11. (Arb.) 42 Whether perles bee the byrthe or 
spaune of there entrals. 16x0 Healey St. Aug Citico/God 
526 The lungs, the softest of all the entrailes but for the 
marrow. 2734 tr. Rollin' sAnc. Hist. (1827) I. 56 The divine 
vapour., had diffused itself through the entrails of the 
priestess. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) I. 200 The 
priests used to . . devour the entrails of goats. 1838-43 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxix. 143 The signs given by the 
entrails of the sacrifice. 

( 3 . 1557 North tr. Gueuara’s Diall Princes 43 b /i The 
wormes shall eate hys intrayle sin the graue. 1588 Shaks. 
Tit. A. I. ii. 141 And intrals feede the sacrifising fire. 1629 
Davenant Alb ovine (1673) 431 All m'interals are shrunk 
up. 1728 T. Sheridan Persitts Sat. n. (1730) 31 Is it by the 
fat Intrails of Beasts? 

b. spec . The contents of the abdominal cavity ; 
the bowels ; the intestines. 

a. 1382 Wyclif Acts i. 18 Alle his [Judas’] entrailisben 
sched abrood.^ 1486 Bk. St. Albans C vb, For sekenes that 
haukis haue i their entrellis. C1489 Caxton Sonnes 0/ 
Aymon ix. 251 The wounde of Rycharde was soo greefull 
to see . . For all the entraylles appyered oute of his body. 
1594 T. B . La Primaud. Fr. Acad. n. Ep. Rdr., The lower 
story of this frame, where the guttes and entrailes of the 
body . . haue their abiding. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 783 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way Tore-through 
my entrails.. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. {1852) II. 142 The 
flattering bait of pride to get her swallowed down into the 
entrails. 

p. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 372 That intrailles of bestes 
and blode putts be clansed . . by night. 1504 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, iv. iv. 23 Wilt thou, 0 God, flye from such gentle Lambs, 
And throw them in the intrailes of the Wolfe? 16x7 Mark- 
ham Caval. hi. 41 It also purgeth the stomacke and intrals of 
all molten grease. 1704 Swift Bait. Bks. (1711) 240 If the 
Materials be nothing but Dirt, spun out of your own In- 
trails (the Guts of Modern Brains). 1726 Sloane Jamaica 
II. 304 *1116 intrails were the same as those of other pigeons. 
+ 4 . The inward parts regarded as the seat of 
the emotions, thoughts, etc. ; = ‘heart’, ‘soul’ ; also 
in phrase f Entrails of mercy. Cf. Bowel 3. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. hi; xii. 107 pe most[e] ardaunt 
loue of hys wijf brende ]»e entrailes of his brest. c 1380 
Wyclif Serw. Sel. Wks. II. 255 Ofte holy writt clepip 
mercy pe entraiVts of mercy. 2382 — Eccle/s. xix. 23 The 
entrailes of hym ben ful of treccherie. c 1430 Lydc. Bochas 
iv. xiv. (1554) 114 a, In her entrayles all malice was en- 
closed. 1574 Hellowes .Gucnara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 264 
That I shoulde bee of malicious entrailes, either double in 
wordes. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 87. x6xx Heywood 
Gold. Age 1. 1. Wks. 1874 III. xi Her Intrails were all in a 
mutiny. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 128 In England we have not 
yet been completely embowelled of our natural entrails. 

5 . transf. The inner parts of anything; the in- 
terior, internal contents (of the earth, etc., often 
with personification). Now somewhat rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 73 The rotes haue hidde hem- 
self wythin the entraylles of therthe their moder. 1576 
Fleming Panopiie Ep. 282 Such a one searcheth the very 
heart and entrayles of the ground, for gold and silver. 1602 
Fvleecke Pandectes Law Nations 73 The other entrailes 
of the earth : as Pitch, Chalke, lyme. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 

1. ii. 205, I will rend an Oake And peg thee in his knotty 
entrailes. 1624 Cart. Smith Virginia v 1. 215 The Riuer 
doth pierce many daies iourney the entrailes of that Country. 
a 166 z Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 263 The entrails of 
such utensils [pillow, or bolster] amongst the Romans were 
made but of dust, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 92 
Even the sun . . May have dark and smoaky entrails. 1683 
Pettus Flela Min. 11. 12 The Monochord whose Entrals 
are curiously composed of Metals. 1772-82 Mason Eng . 
Garden 11. (R.), Nor thou, fell tube ! Whose iron entrails 
hide the sulphurous blast. 2866 Hartwig Harmonics Nat . 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xcv. 4 Filtering through the 
entrails of the earth, .the thermal springs gush forth. 
f b. of immaterial things. Obs. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 74 He must rippe vp 
the verie intrayles of our wordes, ere hce can fetche out this 
meaning. 1642 Rogers Naaman 867 Sinne . . hath seated 
it selfe deeply in the entrals of thy soule. a 1655 Vines 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 324 To look into the entrals of this 
Sacrament. 

+ Entrai'l, sb . 2 Obs. rare. [f. next vb. ; cf. 
AF. entrail * reticulum ’.] The action of the verb 
Entrail ; a coil. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 16 Folds., stretcht now forth 
at length without entraile. 

t Entrai'l, v. Obs. Also 6 entrayl, intrail. 
[ad. OF. entreillicr, f. cn- (see En- 1 ) + treille 
trellis-work.] trans. To entwine ; interlace. 

1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 856/2 A wreath of gold 
curioushe wrought and infrailed. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Aug. 30 And over them spred a goodly wilde vine Entrailed 
with a wanton yvy twine. 1595 — ; Prothalamion 25 
A little wicker basket, Made of fine twigs, entrayled curi- 
ously. 1736 W. Thompson Epithalaminm [Imitation of 
Spenser], Myrtle-girland green, Entrail’d with flowrets. 
t Entrai'led, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -KD 1 .] 

1 . Entwined, interwoven. 

1599 Middleton Micrc-cyniccn Wks. V. 49= Her high. 
pricM necklace of entrailed pearls. 

2 . Her. Entrailed cross : one drawn in outline, 
with looped flourishes at the comers (see figures 
in Leigh loc. cit, and Elvin Diet. Her.). Sir J. 


Feme refers disapprovingly to a use of the word 
as = Umbkated. 

1562 Leigh A nnorie (1597) 36 He beareth argent a Crosse 
entrailed . .it is alwaies sable, and is no bigger then touched 
with a pensell, or tricked with a pen. 1586 Fl-rne Bln :. 
Centric 175' You haue been taught to call this crosse en- 
trailled. 

Entrain (entrF‘-n\ -’.I fad. Fr. entrain-cr, 
f. en- (L. indc) away + trainer to drag.] trans. 
To draw away with or after oneself ; in early use 
fig. to bring on as a consequence ; in mod! use 
lit. but rare. 


1568 T Howell Arb .Antiiie{ 1879) 40 Faith trueobtaine 
.. Friend deere entraine. 1603 Florio Montaigne in. v. 
(1632) 471 Yeares entraine me if they please, but backward. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. Ded., You entrain Humility 
and Integrity for your Retainers. 1698 Vanbrugh AEsop 
11. i, The Stomach . . with its destiny entrain’d their fate. 
1835 Lytton Rieitzi iv. ii. 198 Thou wert entrained to the 
slaughter. ^ 1858 Mayne Reid in Chavib. Jrnt. IX. 172 
Entrained in the crowd. " 1881 J. HiLLjn Metal World 
8 Oct. 342 Independent of the water entrained. 

Entrain (entr^-n), vf [f. En- 1 + Train sb .] 
trans. To put into a railway-train. 

Hence Entrarning vbl. sb. 

1881 Standard 11 July 6 The Volunteers were en-trained 
and despatched to their destinations without either undue 
hurry or delay. 1881 Volunteer Rcz>. in Scotsman 29 Nov., 
The entraining and detraining of the men was carried on 
satisfactorily. 1882 Alison in Standard 7 Aug. 5/7 The 
guns and troops were quietly entrained at the. .Junction. 

+ E ntrai. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 entrail. [f. 
Enter v. + -al. (OFr. had cntraille in same 
sense. 1 ) Entrance ; entry. 

1647 H. More Song cf Soul n. iii. ii. vi, None would 
vouchsafe the entrail [rime tricentrall] Into this life. 


Entrammel (entrarmel), V. Also 7 entramel. 
[f. En- 1 + Trammel.] • trans. a. To put into 
trammels or nets. Only fig. To entangle, fetter, 
hamper. J*b. ? To bind, plait (the hair) ( obs .). 

Hence + Entra’inmelled fpl. a. f Entra'm- 
melling vbl. sb. 

■ 1598 Florio, Lvcignoli. .entramelin^s or curlings of haires 
wrought and enterlaced togither with ribands. 1603 — 
Montaigne in. v. (1632) 492 They ensnared, glewed, en- 
trameled,- haltred and. shackled themselves. x6xi Cotgr., 
Passe-fillons . . any frizled lockes, or entrammelled tufts of 
haire. a 16 70 Hacket Alp. Williams 1. (1692) 104 En- 
tramell’d with fictions and ignorance. 1841 Frasers Mag. 
XXIII. 278 To thee alone can I entrust the duty of en* 
trammelling and fettering this bo/d spirit. 1 880 F. Hueffer 
in Macm. Mag. Nov. 45 Twanging his guitar with no .. 
rule to entrammel his passionate effusion. 

Entrance (e ntrans), sb. Forms : 6-8 enter- 
ance, 6-7 enter-, entrnunce, 6- entrance ; also 
6 intraunce. [a. OF. entrance, f. entrer to 
Enter : see -ance.] 

1 . The action of coming; or going in. 

x6ox Shaks. Tivel. N. hi. i. 93, I will answer you with 
gate and entrance, but we are preuented. 1612 Euchir. 
Med. 154 The dose is . . to bee taken at the entrance into 
bed. 1628 Prynse Cens. Cozens 38 He hath prescribed vs 
a short Eiaculation . . at our entrance into the Church. 
1720 Dc Foe C dpt. Singleton vi. (1840) 100 In the.. first 
entrance of the waste, we were .. discouraged. 1791 Mrs. 
RadCliffe Rom. Forest i. La Motte was interrupted by 
the entrance of the ruffian. 1839 James Louis ATV , II. 
286 To witness the entrance of the Royal party. 

b. spec . The coming of an actor upon the stage. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 141 They haue their Exits 

and their Entrances. 1679 Dryden Tr. «$• Cr. Pref. 
Aiiijb, After an Entrance or two lie lets ’em [Pandarus 
and Thersites] fall. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 
vii. 193 Appearing and acting upon the Stage without either 
Entrance or Exit. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 126 
Progress would mean something more than mere entrances 
and exits on the theatre of office. 

c. Eccl. [transl. Gr. ttaoZos] Great and Little 
Entrance : in the Eastern Church, the bringing in 
respectively of the elements and of the gospels, in 
the eucharistic sendee. 

1855 P. Freeman Princ. Divine Service I. 147. 1859 
Neale Litnrg. Introd. xv. 2876 Diet. Christ. Antiq. s.v. 

-f d. Words spoken, or ceremonies observed, on 
entering. Obs. 

1693 T emple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 396, I wou’d leave him 
there after the first Entrances were past. 

2. fig. 

1526 PtVgr. Pcrf. (IV. dc IF. 1531/ r b, After my catraunce 
to religyon, consyderynge to what I had bounde myselfe. 
1535 Coverdale Wisdom vii. 6 All men then haue one in- 
traunce vnto life, & one goinge out in like maner. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World u. 399 This gave occasion to young 
David.. to make a famous entrance into pubhque notice 
of the people. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. if i Wishing 
that ceremonial modes of entrance [before the pubhek] had 
been anciently established. i 893 Sfectator 28 Apr. 562/1 
A measure for facilitating the entrance of Life-Peers into the 
House of Lords. . 

b. esp. The entering into or upon (office, du- 
ties, etc.). 1 * Formerly also absol. accession (of 
a sovereign, etc.). , 

1559 Hethf. in Strype Ann. Ref.\. App. vi. 8 Paul the 
IVth of that name . . ever since his first entraunce into 
Peters chayre. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Ep. SaluL 3 
In the year of the great Plague at the first entrance of 
King James of blessed memorie. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. 1. (1843) 8/2 Before they made an entrance upon more 
solemn debates. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. I. xvi. (1739) 30 
Kings furthermore bound themselves (at their entrance 
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into the Throne) hereunto by an Oath. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. I.xiii. 175 Not long from the beginning of the Queen’s 
entrance upon her government. Mod. The oathreqmred to 
be taken by magistrates at entrance into office. 

*t*C. 4 Intellectual ingress’ (J.); initiation. Obs. 
xfiiz Brinsley Lud. Lit. viiL 107 To attainc to make a 
more easie entrance, to that purity of the Latine tongue. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Trav. (Arb.j 521 He that trauaileth into 
a Country, before hehath some Entrance into the Language, 
goeth to Schoole, and not to Trauaile. 

d. Short for entrance fee , money. 

9 168 1 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 539 An entrance 
into a school or entrance money. 1702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3807/4 
To pay a Guinea and a half Entrance 4 Days before they 
Run. X713 Ibid. No. 5x31/4 Subscribers to pay One Guinea 
Entrance. 

3 . Power, right, or opportunity of entering ; ad- 
mission. lit. and fig. 

1576 Fleming Panoplie Ep. ? 3 It was my happie chance 
to have entrance into a goodly Gardene plotte. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. l iv. 6 A Porter .. Cald Malvenu, who en- 
trance nonedenide. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth in. 

§ 1 (1723) 132 The Fissures whereinto it can get Admission 
or Enterance. 1703 Moxon Meclt. Exerc, 124 The Nail 
(unless it have good entrance) will start aside, ibid. 224 To 
find how great a Dy should have Entrance at a small Hole. 
1798 Southey St. Patrick's Purgatory • 29 The gates of 
Paradise unclose, Free entrance there is given. 1838LYTTON 
Leila n. i. 17, 1 have your royal word, sire, for free entrance 
and safe egress. 1849 James Woodman vii, He retired a 
step or two to give him entrance. 

fig. 1576 Fleming Panoptie Ep. 281 Upon these pre- 
misses, I see entraunce to this plaine conclusion. 1602 
Davison in Farr .S'. P. Elis. (1845) II. 323'That my cries 
may entraunce gayne. 2647 H. More Song of Soul xi. iii. 
iv. xviii, Gods lovely life hath there no enterance. 1722 
Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. 35 All these reasons found 
little entrance with priests, magistrates and others. 

•f 4 . a. The beginning or commencement (of a 
course or period of time), b. The first part, the 
opening words (of a chapter or book). Obs. 

O- X549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Philip, i. 5 Euer 
synce the fyrst entraunce of your profession, euen Ynto this 
daye. 1621 LadyM. Wroth Urania 545 This is scarce the 
enterance: what will be the successe? 1639 Saltaiakshe 
Policy 70, I know no better Policy in the Preface or en- 
trance upon a designe than, etc. 1658 Ussher Ann. 1. x 
Upon the entrance of the night. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Card. I. 32 At the Entrance of the Spring. 

_ b. 1552 Latimer .SVr;//. Lords Prayer 11. 2 The entrance 
is this ; Cum oratis, dicite, Paternoster, qui es in coelis. 
1638 Chillingw. Retig. Prof. 1. iv. § 43. 212 Adde to this 
place, the entrance to his History. 1697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece nr. xi. (17x5) xoo As we learn from the very Entrance 
of the first Iliad, where he speaks of Achilles’ Anger. 1765 
Blackstone Comm . I. 2x9 This was observed in the en- 
trance of the last chapter. 

5 . cotter . That by which anything is entered, 
whether open or closed ; a door, gate, avenue, 
passage ; the mouth (of a river). Also, the point 
at which anything enters or is entered. 

*535 Coverdale Ezek. xl. 38 A chambre also, whose in- 
traunce was at the dorc pliers. 1553 Eden Treat . New I)id. 
(Arb.) 26 At the entraunce at the great desert. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr, <$• Cr. tu. iii. 38 Achilles stands i* th* entrance of his 
Tent. X652 Needham tr. Setden's Mare Cl. 33 The more 
Northerly enterance of Nilus . . served instead of Bounds 
to the South part of the Land of Israel. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe 69, I made up the Entrance, which till now I had 
left open. _ a 1849 Sir R. Wilson Life (1869) I. iii. 140 We 
were beating oft the harbour’s entrance. x86o Tyndall 
Glac . i. § 8. 60 *1110 glacier is forced through the entrance 
of the trunk valley. 2879 Harlan Eyesight iii. 38 This 
blind spot is at the entrance of the optic nerve. 
fig. X535 Coverdale Ecclus. L 5 The euerlastinge com- 
maundementes, are the intraunce of her [wyszdomej. 1592 
Marlowe Jew Malta v. ii, And now, as entrance to our 
safety, To prison with the Governor. 1605 Camden Rem. 
17 That these were the fowre entraunces into the church. 
1725 Dp Foe Voy. round World (1840) 270 The very en- 
trance into eternal horror. 

6. Ncittt. The part of a ship that comes first 
(in the water) ; 4 the bow of a vessel, or form of 
tne fore-body under the load- water line * (Adm. 
Smyth). 

1781 Nelson 22 Aug. in Nicolas Dhp. (1845) I. 43 She 
(the Albemarle] has a bold entrance, and clean run. 1869 
Sir K. Reid Shilbuild, v. 85 In ships which have a very 
fine entrance the Lreaslhook plates are not run right forward 
to the stem. 

f 7 . The action of entering (something) in a 
record ; concr. an entry. Obs. (cf. Entry). 

X58S Mellis Briefc Instr. Diiij, The enterance of these 
parcels. 1620 J. Wilkinson Of Courts Baron i9oThebai!ifc 
..delivers to the Sherife a copie of the entrance of the court 
when the cause was removed thus. 

8. at l rib., as entrance fee, - hall -lodge, -money, 

' -road, -way. 

1844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess II. 4. I paid her 'entrance 
fee. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, (1858) I. i. 52 The children of 
those who could afford the small entrance fees were appren- 
ticed to trades. 1841 Orderson Creol.x i. xxx He found his 
master seated in the •entrance-hall. 1864 Pusev Led. 
Daniel viii. 501 Thereon follows eternal life, to which death 
is the entrancc-hall. xBSx Miss Braddon Atph , I. 200 No- 
body ever saw a man at an •entrance lodge. x6Si W. Ro- 
nrRTsos Phraseol. Gen. (1693' 530 'Entrance money, which 
Schollars paid to the Master at tneir first coming to school. 
1833 Markyat P. Simple v, And. as for entrance money, 
why I think J must not charge you morephnn a couple of 
guineas. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xfi. 45 Driving up 
the 'entrancc.road to the house. 1883 H. H. Kanp in 
Harpers Mag. Nov. 945/1 The 'entranceway looked 
dirty. 


Entrance (entrerns), v. Also 7 entraunch, 
intranse, 6-8 intrance. [f. En- 1 4- Trance.] 

L irans. To throw into a trance, 
a. 1608 Shaks. Per. m. ii. 94 She hath not been en- 
tranced Above five hours. 27x2 Addison Sped. No. 303 
t 4 The Nine Days’ Astonishment, in which the Angels lay 
entranced.. is a noble circumstance. 

0. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 301 He stood and call’d His 
Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intians’t. Ibid. xi. 420 
Adam . . Sunk down, and all his Spirits became intranst. 

•j- b. iransf. Obs. 

t686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. ni. 133 If you would restore 
any of these entranced [with drugged bait) Fowl to their 
former health. 

2 . To throw into a state of mind resembling a 
trance ; to put 4 out of oneself’ ; ' to overpower 
with strong feeling, as delight, fear, etc. 

a. a 1599 SrENSER (J.), With delight 1 was entranced and 
carried so far from raj’s elf. x6zx Quarles Div. Foetus, 
Esther (1717) 16 So stand the Sea-men.. Entraunch’d with 
what this man of God recited. 1634 Milton Cornus 1005 
Celestial Cupid .. Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced. 
a 1765 Mallet To Dk. Marlborough (R.), Entranc’d in 
wonder at th’ unfolding scene. 1820 Keats St. Agues 
xxviii, So entranced, Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress. 
1868 Helps Realmah vii. (1876) 158 Throughout that 
night, Realmah sat entranced in thought. 

p. 1598 Marston Pygmal. Sat. iv. 154 Fond Bryart . . 
Intrance thy selfe in thy sweet extasie. 1743 J. Davidson 
sEtteid 25 lntranced in fear and wonder. 2772 Mackenzie 
Man Feel. xxxv. (1803) 69 He was too much intranced in 
thought, to observe her at all. 

b. To carry away in or as in a trance {from, to). 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 118 When a man is so., 
entranced from himselfe, with Wealth, Ambition, and 
Vaine-glory, that, eta Ibid. 176 That reuerend Pastor, 
(entranced to hell in his thoughts for the distresse of his 
people). 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. i. ij The Vita 
Nuova that entrances the young poet into its charmed 
circle. 

Hence Entranced ppl. a. Entra’ncedly adv 
in the manner of one entranced. 

x686 [see x b]. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 1. xxxiii. Sleep A 

vision brought to nis entranced sight. 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltravers 25 Her entranced and silent lover. 1871 Mac- 
duff Mem. Patmos i. 12 The Evangelist . . awaking from 
his entranced dream. 2873 Browning Red Coil. Nt.-Cap 
1610 So wrote entrancedly to confidant Monsieur L. M. 

Entrancement (entra-nsmgnt). [f. Entrance 
v. + -JIENT.] The action of entrancing; the con- 
dition of being entranced. 

2652 Cokaine tr. Cassandra 84 His spirits a little re- 
covered from that entrancement. 1680 Otway Poet's 
Compl. Muse v. As we did in our Entrancements He. # 2772 
Mackenzie Man World 1. xxii. (1823) 448 She received it 
with an intrancement of sorrow. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves, Keepsake, The entrancement of that maiden kiss. 
1837 IIowitt Rur, Life vi. xviii. (1862) 610 The feelings of 
delicious entrancement with which I approached the out- 
skirts of Dartmoor. 

Entrancing - (entra-nsiij),^/. a. [f. Entrance 
v. + -INC-.] That entrances ; transporting. 

1842 Lytton Zanoni 26 The Siren’s voice poured forth its 
entrancing musia 2846 Keble Lyra Innoc. (1873) 5 In 
that entrancing dream. x88x Athenxum No. 2825. 807 
The entrancing tale of the TegethofF. 

Hence Entra*ncingly adv., in an entrancing 
manner or degree. 

1854 Tail's Mag. XXL 273 It steals entrancingly over 
the ear. 2856 Ruskin Mod. Paint . III. iv. vi. §6 Never 
sublime, never perfectly nor entrancingly beautiful. 
Entrant (c’ntrant), sb. and a . See also Intrant. 
[a. Fr. entrant, pr. pple. of entrer to Enter.] 

A. sb. One who or that which enters. Also fig. 

1 . One who comes or goes into (a room, etc.) ; 
a person entering ; an incomer ; a visitor. 

a 1856 H. Miller Ratnbles Geol. (1858) 252 Remarking 
that the entrant was ‘only the green lady*. 2866 R. Cham- 
bers Ess. Ser. 11. 23 Mr. Sydenham was there ..to welcome 
the entrants, manage introductions. 2884 Times 15 Oct. 9/1 
The abuse of public meeting involved in a selection of the 
entrants. 

fie. 1857 G. Wilson Gaietvays Knott’ l. (1859) 15. As the 
privileged entrant counsels, the great arms and limbs of 
the body are set in motion. 1889 County Cord. Rez\ 2 Jan. 
417 The latest entrant to the controversy is our contem- 
porary the Law Times. 

b. One who makes legal entry ; one who enters 
into the possession of land, etc, 

2635 Pagitt Christianogr. 111.(16361 36 Because one entred 
upon the Priory of Barnewell bj’ the Popes Bull, the said 
Entrant was committed to the Tower. 

2 . One who enters into or becomes a member of 
an institution or profession. Const, into. 

2800 A. Carlyle A nt. 249 The sudden call for young men 
to fill up vacancies .. obliged the Church to take their en- 
trants from the lower ranks. *839-57 Alison Hist. Europe 
IX. xxii. 8 The influences of these new entrants appeared 
in the secrecy and ability with which the measures were 
taken. 2845 M c Culloch Taxation 1. iv. (1852) 122 There 
would be a greater influx of entrants Into professional busi- 
ness^ 2875 Modem Circular, Mutual Entrants in 1876 
participate in the Eighth Division of Profits.. 28 80 Fraser's 
Mag. No. 701 The entrant to the Scotch National Church., 
is only legally required to subscribe the Confession of 
Faith. 

b. One who 4 enters * as a competitor. Also fig. 
1838 Fraser's P fag. XVIII. 725 We have in the victors 
..the names and material of the successful entrants. 2B83 
H- Drummond Nat. La-.a in Spir. Il'.x ii. (*£84) 41 1 Of the 
millions of possible entrants for advancement, .the number 
ultimately selected for preferment Is small. Med. The 
prizes will depend on the number of entrants. 


B. adj. That enters, in senses of the verb. 

2640-1 Kirkcudbr. Wcir-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 22 The 
entrant tenants, at Whitsounday last . . shall be lyable for 
mantainance of the foote sogers. 2651 Life Father Sarpi 
(1676) 18 The Father, .could not be satisfied how the humour 
of Gold could be made entrant. 

Entrap (entrarp), v. 1 Forms : 6-7 entrappe, 
6-8 intrap(pe, 6- entrap, [ad. OF. entrafer, en- 
trapper , f. at- (see En- 1 ) + trappe Trap.] 

1 . Irans. To catch in or as in a trap. Also 
transfi. and fig. to bring unawares into a position 
of difficulty or danger ; to bring (a person) into 
one’s power by artifice. 

a : 1590-6 Spenser F. Q. (J.\ That guileful net In 
which, .eyes entrapped are. 2598 Barret Theor. Warres j. 
ii. 9 Being first entrapped and foundred with the like vice 
of drunkennesse. 1723 Warder True Amazous 55 Many 
[Wasps in Pots) will be entrap’d. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 272 The wild elephant, upon seeing himself 
entrapped in this manner, instantly attempts to use vio- 
lence. 2835 Kirby Hab. <5- Inst. Anim. xix, Spiders were 
divided . . according to the mode in which they entrap or 
seize their prey. 1835 Lytton Rienzi x. v. 429 He had en- 
trapped the confidence of another. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 
§ 27. 376 The residue of the air originally entrapped in the 
intersticespf the snow. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 
137 The king was trying to entrap the Pope. 

p. 2534 Barnes Supplic. Hen. VIII (R.), Neither toin- 
trappe them, nor betray them. 1561 Daus tr. B u Ringer cu 
Apoc. (1573) Pref. 7 The seconde [persecution! . . which in- 
trapped also the Authour of this worke. <22649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Jas. V, Wks. 109 This interview was to intrap 
his person. 2678 Wanley Wond. Lit . World v. ii. § 59- 
471/1 Manuel . . was . . intrapped in the straights of Cilicia, 
and his Army miserably cut off. 

b. To beguile, bring by artifice to or into. • 

2851 Hussey Papal Power L 38 Having been at first per- 
suaded or entrapped, into an approval of Pelagius’ doc- 
trines. 2868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii. 261 
Entrapping men to destruction by tne literal fulfilment of 
an oath. 2884 Mattch. Exam. 14 June 4/8 Entrapping the 
Legislature into conclusions which are not openly declared. 

2 . With reference to speech : To involve in con- 
tradiction, draw into an erroneous statement or 
compromising admission. 

a 26x1 Bible Ecclus. viii. ir Rise not vp (in anger) at the 
presence of an iniurious person, least he lie in waite to entrap 
thee in thy words, a 1724 Sharp Sertrt. (1754) IV. viii. 239 The 
Pharisees and Herodians.Jiad taken counsel together how 
they might entrap our Saviour in his talk. 2870 Bowen 
Logic ix. 291 Then the respondent is entrapped whether he 
answer in the Affirmative or the Negative. 

tEntra’p, Obs. rare. [f. En- 1 +Trap v.] 
Irans. To furnish with trappings. 

# 1654 R. Codrington tr. Hist. I vs tine 534 He did ride .. 
In a Chariot drawn with two horses richly entrapped. 

Entrapment (entrarpmunt). [f. as prec. + 
►jient.] The action of entrapping ; the condition 
of being entrapped or caught by artifice. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. Ixxx, Northumberland.. given 
to understand Of some entrapment by conspiracy. Gets into 
Wales. 26x3 Sherley Trav. Persia 38 His first victory 
would rather haue proued a snare to his intrapment. 1812 
Examiner c8 Sept. 618/2 For whose entrapment are you 
thus affecting no intention of entrapping? 2865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. iv. xv. Appealing from the irregular entrapment of 
this mode of examination. __ 2875 Darwin Insectiv . PI. xvii. 
408 The entrapment of various minute crustaceans. 

Eiitrapper (entrarpoi). [f. as prec. + -er.] 
One who entraps. 

*593 Nashe C/trisCs T. (2613) 182 The Pj’t-fal . . that 
sathan (our old entrapper) Iayes for vs. 2798 Edgeworth 
Prod. Educ. (2822) 1. 276 *Oh, ho!' exclaims the en- 
trapper, ‘ I have you now !’ 2863 Maguire Father Mathew 
2x9 The practised entrapper of unsuspecting youth. 

Entra*pping, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 
The action of the vb. Entrap ; f also the means 
of entrapping, a device, stratagem, wile. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref., When he nothyng 
preuailed, he turned to suttle entrap pynges. 2584 Powel 
Lloyd x Cambria 19 They durst not pereue the Welsh to the 
Mountaincs for fcarc of Intrapping. 2594 Carew Tasso 
(1881) 25 Sweete things to licare, entrappings very sweet. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (163S) 3i6y/;nr^., A notable 
stratagem of Scanderbeg for the intrapping of his enemies. 

_ Entra*pping, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -INC 
That entraps. Of questions, etc. : Adapted to en- 
trap. Hence Entra-ppinglyiTfl'i)., so as to entrap. 

2625 B. Jonson Staple of N. v. ii, 1 have an entrapping 
question or two more. To put unto them. 2642 Milton 
Apol. Snred. Wks. 1738 I. 103 The hurt that might be done 
among the weaker by the intrapping Authority of great 
Names titled to false opinions 2856 R. Vaughan Mystics 
(:86o) II. 282 note , Wrong terms and entrapping question*. 
*857 \V. Collins Dead Secret (xB6r) 31 Innovating young 
recruits in the Church army might entrappingly open the 
Thirty-nine Articles under his very nose. 

II Entrata (entra ta). Ohs, ran. [It.] =» Entity. 

2656 Earl Monsi. Advt.fr. Parnass. 378 Never %vas there 
seen a more signal pleasing spectacle in PcrnaSMis..then 
the entrata made by these Gentlemen. 

fEntrate. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. It. entrata, f- 
entrare to enter.] That which comes in, a revenue. 

* a 2670 Hackkt A Ip. Williams I, (1692) S3 Tlic Ixml 
Treasurer Cranfcild, a good huslund for the Entratcs cf 
the Exchequer. 

Entraunce, -cho, obs. forms of Entrance 
+ Entraverse, adv. Her. Obs. rare. [nd. 
OF. ent ravers, f. en- (see Ex- 3 ) -f I mvers across.] 
Athwart, crosswise. 
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ENTREATIVE, 


c 1450 Merlin x. 163 Crownes of goolde and asure bendes 
entraucrse lysted as grene as a mede. 

Entrayie, -ylle, obs. forms of Entrail. 
Entre, etc., obs. form of Entire, etc. 
Entreague: obs. form of Intrigue. 
Entreasure (entre^iai), v. [f. En- j + Trea- 
sure^.] 

1 . irans. To store up in or as in a treasury. 

1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV \ jii. i. 85 Which in their Seedes, 
And weake beginnings lye entreasured. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. 1. iv, The memories of heav’n entreasur’d lie. 
1613 Alexander Sidney's Arcadia, nt. Supp. (1629) 338 
They would securely entreasure it in a more precious Place. 
x8z8 Lamb in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 772 She should en- 
treasure up a secret In the peculiar closet of her breast. 

+ 2 . To stock with treasure. Ohs. 

a 1634 Chapman On B.J on son's Sejanus, He [the jeweller] 
entreasures princes' cabinets. 

f Entreat, sb. Obs . Also* 5 entrete, 6 en- 
treate, 6-7 intreat(e. [f. next vb. ,* 'OF. had 
entraite, f. ent rattier vb.] The action of the vb. 
Entreat, fa. Negotiation, intervention (obs.'). 
.b. Entreaty, supplication. 

1485 Malory Arthur 1. ii, By the entrete at the last the 
kyng & she met to gyder. 1568 T. Howell Arh. Amitie 
(1879) 68 By great entreate and humble sute. #1592 Greene 
Poems 99 Use no entreats, I will relentless rest. 1621 Lady 
M. Wroth Urania 14, I.. with all the intreates that I 
could frame, perswaded him to entertaine that seruant of 
mine. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclus. xlv. 4 At his entreat The 
wonders ceas’d. 1630 Don Bellianis 142 Which, .you will 
not do at my intreats. 

Entreat (entrTt), v. Forms : a. 4-6 entrete, 
5-6 -ede, 6-7 -eate, (6 -ait(e), 4- entreat ; 

6-7 intreate, 6 intrait, -ete, (-eit), 6-9 intreat, 
[ad. OF. entraiter , entraitier , f. en- (see En- 1 ) 
+ traiter to Treat. In the archaistic use 1 the 
spelling intreat still sometimes occurs.] 
f X. To treat ; to handle. Obs. or arch. 

1 . trans. To treat, deal with, act towards (a per- 
son, etc.) in a (specified) manner. Obs. exc. arch. 

a. C1430 Hymns Virg. 22 So betyn, so woundyd, En- 
tretyd so fuly. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlviii. 317 The 
other Capytayns were . . entreated as men of warre ben 
acustomed. 1551 Wotton in Froude Hist. Eng. (i88if V. 
6 My aunt, her mother, was evil entreated by the king 
that dead is. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Huso. nr. (1586) 
139 The olde Ewes .. be easlyer to be entreated. 1639 
Fuller Holy Warm. xxxi.(i84o) 173 The pope ill entreated 
and imprisoned his [Frederick's] messengers, c 1720 Prior 
Poems | J.), Well I entreated her. who well deserv'd. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 62 Their authors .. spitefully en- 
treated as monomaniacs. 

p. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 296 
To. .intrete euery persone. .accordynge to theyr degre and 
hauour. 1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 153 Intreat- 
ing whole troopes of Prince Maurices as friendes. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy, S. Sea 271 Shee [the ship] fell over upon that 
side suddenly, intreating many of them which were in her, 
very badly. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying -I ns. 147 How 
bee might best order, and intreat them [Bees] according to 
their kind. 1718 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 52 They ought to be 
well used and Civilly Intreated. 1800 Addison Amer. Law 
Rep. 277 To wound, beat, and evilly intreat. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 135 They evil intreated one another. 

f 2 . To take (a thing) in hand; esp. to treat, 
handle (a subject or question). Obs. 

a. 1309 Fisher Fun. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. 290 
As say the doctours entreatynge this gospell, & her lyfe. 
1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 1 The seconde boke . . 
entreateth what is the iourney of religion. 1345 Raynold 
Byrth Mankynde (1564) 98 In this third booke shalbe en- 
treated what is to be done to the Infant borne. 1381 Mar- 
beck Bk. 0/ Notes 555 That yeares actes. .were sufficientlye 
entreated of all three. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 540 To entreat or handle, tractare. 

f3 . 1336 Latimer 2nd Serm. Convoc. 1. 43 It should be 
too long to intreat, how the children of light are ingendered. 
1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 86 Yf they juge be nys fre.nd 
whose cause ys intretyd. 1563 Homilies ii. Repairing 
Churches (1859) 2 7^ That house of .God . . wherein be. in- 
treated the Sacraments and mysteries of our redemption. 
1597 Mobley Int rod. Mus. 184 Musick cannot be intreated 
or taught without the knowledge of all other sciences. 

+ b. To occupy oneself in. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 53 A thick Arber . . In which 
she often usd from open heat Her selfe to shroud, and 
pleasures to entreat. 

f c. To beguile, pass (time). Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jul. xv. i. 40 My Lord you must in- 
treat the time alone. 

f 3 . intr. Of a speaker or writer, a book, etc. : 
To treat of or upon a subject. Obs. 

1313 More Rich. I/I, Wks. 37/1 Richarde the third 
sonne, of whom we nowe entreate. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B iiij b, Marc Aurele the emperour, of 
whome this present boke entreateth. c 1540 Li/e Fisher 
Wks. 11, Introd. 58 This excellent man of whom we in* 
treate, John Fysher, Bishopp of Rochester. 1594 Plat 
/ewcll-ho. 1. Divers New Exper. 4 Wherevpon Valetius 
entreateth in this maner. 16x0 Markham Masterp . 11. 
Ixxxiii. 364 Of which wee shall speake. .when wee intreate 
of paring and shooing. 1611 Coryat's Crudities , Panegyr. 
Verses, Of steeples, townes and towers entreats his goose’s 
quill. 1632 Sanderson 12 Serm. 4 To intreate at this time 
of Saint Paul’s advice. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 540 Atticus in one book did entreat of . . the 
Records of things done in 700 years, 
b. in indirect passive. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. vi. (1634) 19 This matter 
indeed is worthy . . to bee largely entreated of. 1589 Put- 
TENHam Eng. Poesie 1. xv. (Arb.) 50 Except Eglogue whereof 


shalbe entreated hereafter. 1638 Chillxngw. Relig. Prot. 
1. iii. § 74. X75 The subject here entreated of. 

c. simply (with ellipsis of prep, and obj.). 
c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 302 A word or tuo, as other bookes 
entrete. C1534 tr. Pol . Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 5 As 
towchinge the situation thereof hereafter ..I meane to en- 
treate in places convenient. 1571 Digges Pantom. m. x. 
Riij, Although it would seeme I had entreated sufficiently. 
+ 4 . intr. To enter into negotiations; to treat 
with a person ; of (occasionally about , for ) a 
thing ; also simply. Obs. 

c i 340 Cursor M. 24795 (Fairf.) To entrete of he pais be- 
twix him & h a danais. 14.. Epiph. in Tundalc's Vis. 
(1843) 106 Herode . . of thys mater entredes pryvylly. 1482 
Warkw. Chron. 27 That will speke and entrete with ther 
enemyes. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxxv. 2x9 By- 
twene these parties entreated for a peace, the archbys- 
shoppe of Senns. . the lorde of Saynt Venant. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleid one’s Comm. 44 b. In the assemblie at Norinberge 
. .the Princes entreated of peace. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus' 
Ann. 1. vi. (1622)10 Being sent vnto you from the Germane 
campe, to entreat of the common profit and good. 

13. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Dd iiij, 
She was intreatynge to mary an.nother husbande. 1368 
Grafton Chron. II. 664 And this manage agreed upon 
(which semeth more likely to be intreated of then concluded). 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 395 Attilius 
Regulus . . being . . sent to Rome upon his faith to intreat 
about a peace. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iv. 9 lie send 
some holy Bishop to intreat. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 119 To intreat with him of peace, 
t 5 . trans. To parley with (a person). Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxix. 307 So they entreated 
the sayd Companyons, and offred them golde. 

II. With additional sense of asking, asking of 
somebody or for something. 

+ 6. intr. To intercede, plead for( a person). Obs. 
a. C1430 Compi. Criste 127 in PoL Ret. <$- L. Poems 160 
Lete merci for us entrete. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 84 He wyll make other persones to..perswade & en- 
treate for hym. 1603 Shaks. Lear m. iii. 4 They, .charg’d 
me.. neither to speake of him, entreat for him, or any way 
sustaine him. x6n B/ble Ex. viii. 9 When shall I entreat 
for thee? 

(3. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. iv. iii. 73, I will neuer haue her, 
vnlesse thou intreat for her. 

. + 7 . intr. To sue, plead for (a concession or 
favour). Obs. 

1573 Twyne Hsneid xi. (R.), Then lets intreat for peace. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 645 The prisoners 
entreated for their release. 

8 . trans. To ask earnestly for (a thing) ; chiefly 
with clause as obj. Occas. const, of (a person), 
a. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. xi8, I .. doe entreat Thou 

? ardon me my wrongs. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 200 
le entreated that they would elect such, in particular, as 
had, etc. 1780 Burke Execution Rioters Wks. IX. 266 
For God’s sake entreat of Lord North to take a view of the 
sum total. 1797 M rs * Radclipfe Italian x, I entreat you 
will speak explicitly. 1878 Joaquin Miller Songs Italy 
94 To entreat of the gods what they will not give. 

P- <zx6oo Creation in Evergreen (1761) I. 166 The serpent 
..persuadit me.. Intreiting, he eiting, That we suld be 
perfyte. x6oz Marston Ant. <$• Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 
Our tyred limbes . . intreat soft rest. x6xx Bible Ps. xlv. 12 
The rich among the people shall intreate thy fauour. 1633 
Walton Angler Ep. Ded., To intreat that they [former 
favours] may be enlarged to the patronage .. of this Book. 
X7XZ Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 496, I intreat 
therefore y* you would insert it in y J Post-Boy. 

9 . To make an earnest prayer or request to ; to 
beseech, implore. Chiefly with subord. clause or 
const, to with inf Formerly also const, of or 
with sb. as second obj. 

a. 1302 Arnolde Chron. (18x1) 134 Wherfore he entredyd 
the sayde brydge-maysters of respyte in the mater. i$og 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxii. (1845) 158 Dame Correccion .. 
Did me entreat a while to abyde. 1534. Whittinton 
Tullyes Offices hi. (1540) 132 To entreat the iudge .. what 
thynges he may do sauyng his conscience. 1584 Powel 
Lloyds Cambria They promised to Intreate the King for 
him. x6xx Bible Gen. xxv. 21 Isaac intreated the Lord for 
his wife, because she was barren. 1733 Berkeley Free- 
thinking in Math. § 48 Wks. 1871 III. 330, I entreat my 
reader to think. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge vi. Ask me 
no questions, I entreat you. 1859 Tennyson Geraint <5- 
Enid 760 Entreat her by my love. .That she ride with me in 
her laded silk. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 384 Let me 
entreat you once more to take my advice and escape. 

R. x6ii Bible Ex. viii. 8 Intreat the Lord, that hee may 
take away the frogges from me. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. (1686) 
170 1’le not intreat you for my sake to stay. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler N°- x 53 r x 9 All whom I intreat to sing, are 
troubled with colds. 1792 Munchhausen's Trav. xxiii. 97 
In treating me to assist in the war against Russia. 
flO. To prevail on by supplication or solicita- 
tion ; to persuade by pleading. Also, of circum- 
stances, considerations, etc. : To induce. Obs. 

a . 1551 Bible 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13 And he was entreated 

of hym & herd his praier. 1563 Homilies n. Idolatry 
in. (1859) 264 A dog that would be entreated and hired with 
part of the prey to suffer the wolves to werry the sheep. 
1386 Marlowe 1st Pt .. Tambitrl. 1. i. This should entreat 
your highness to rejoice. 1393 Prodigal Son 1. 91 Ah 
my beloved son, be entreated, and go not hence. 

R. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 768 Howbeit she could in 
no wise be intreated with her good v/yll to delyver him. 1576 
Fleming Panoplie Ep. 241 For he is a man full of.affabilitie 
. . and easie to be intreated. 1638 Penit. Con/. L (1657) 4 
God was intreated and Moses prevailed. 

+ Entrea'table, intrea-table, a. Obs. [f. 

ENTBEAT V . + -ABLE.] 

1 . a. Of a thing : That admits of being taken 


in hand, treated of, or discussed, b. Of a person : 
That admits of being dealt with, manageable. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse D viij, The next entretable matter is 
J 1 T sayd sacrifice is, etc. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Anew. 
Osor. 499 That you should not have hadd a more en treatable 
aunswerer. 

2 . That can be prevailed on by entreat)’ ; com- 
pliant, placable. 

1556 Abp. Parker Psalter xe. Most pityful! : intreatable in 
hart. 1576 Newton tr. Lonnie's Complex. (1633)210 Quicke, 
testy, not entreatable. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. vii. 
70 A man of a softer, and more intreatable condition, a 1718 
Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 900 Be Intreatable. 

Hence Entrea’tableness, the quality of being 
1 easy to be entreated \ . 

X534 Whittinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 30 There is 
nothynge more laudable norcomly in a great ana noble man, 
than . . facylite and easynesse, and entretablenesse. 

+ Entrea'tance, intrea'tance. Oh. [f. 

Entbe.it v. + -asce . ] 

1 . Treatment ; dealing with, or behaviour to- 
wards, a person. 

1577 A. M. Captiv. /. Fox in Arb. Gamer l. 205 Having 
been thirteen or fourteen years under their gentle entreat- 
ance. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm e 21 Gentle 
and courteous intreatance of their Master towards them. 

2 . Intercession ; entreaty. 

1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 837 There was no feare but that 
a little Intreataunce should purchase favour enough for 
hym. 1569 Golding Hcmingcs Post. Ded. 21 The entreat- 
ance of certain godly shepheards, compelled me to publishe. 
1578 Chr. Pr. in Priv. Prayers { 1851) 488 Save them at our 
entreatance for them. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 1. xix, Entreat- 
ance faire with counsell he vnites. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] 
tr. Hist. Ivstine 102 a, At length by much intreatance they 
grannted him a truce for two monthes. 

Entrea’ted, ppl.a . rare. [f. Entreat v + 
-ED a .] In senses of the verb. a. That is the 
object of entreaty; besought, b. ( nonce-use .) 

1 Begged * or assumed without proof. 

1631 Cclestina 11. 33 There is a great distance betweene 
the intreater and the intreated. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
224, I will lead you through no more extravagancies, lest 
your entreated patience turne into exoticke passion. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 296 Which we shall labour to 
induce not from postulates and entreated Maximes. 

t £ntrea*ter. Obs. [f. Entreat v. + -er.] 

1 . A negotiator ; an agent ; a mediator. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxiv. 483 Then these En- 
treatours went and made report to their lordes. 1568 Chat- 
ton Chron . II. 477 This mocion succeded worse than the 
entreators devised. 

2 . One who makes a petition ; a suitor. 

1388 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. (Arb.) q [They] haue 
reiected a request so holy, .yea, and handled the intreaters 
. .so cruelly. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 564 It seemed. . 
to be vnlawfull . . that the Martyrs should be Intreatours. 
X673O. Walker Education 270 (F. Hall). 

fEntrea’tflll, a. Obs. rare. In 6 in- [f. 
Entreat + -ful.] Full of entreaty; supplicat- 
ing. 

X596 Spenser F. Q. v.^ x. 6 To seeke for succour .. 
With humble prayers and intreatfull teares. 

Entreating (entrf’tiq), vbl. sb. [f. En- 
treat v. -t -ing 1 .] The action of the verb En- 
treat in various senses. 

1 . a. Treatment (of) ; dealing (with a person). 

1329 More Heresyes 11. Wks. 190/2 Thanke me for y good 

intreting of them both. 1594 Carew Httarfe's Exam. Wits 
(1616) 193 Subiections, bondages, and ill intreatings. 1614 
J. Day Festivals (1613), What St. Austin tels us., to put us 
in minde of the good intreating of our Servants. 

b. Discussion (of) ; dealing (with a subject). 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 234 In the entreatynge 

of these matters. 1351 Turner Herbal 1. K j a, One of them 
is spoken of in the intreatyng of Camomylf. 1580 Holly- 
band Treas. Fr. Tong, Manicment, a handling, a vsing, 
an intreating. 

c. Negotiation. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 89 A towne that will heare in- 
treatings is halfe lost. 

2 . Beseeching. 

X603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 52 Yet had he with great 
intreating so preuailed. 

Entreating (entrrtiij), /pi. a. [f. Entreat v. 

+ -ing^.] That entreats, in senses of the_verb._ 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 629 When for Redress intreating 
Armies calf 1863 Geo. Euot Romola 1. vi, Her eyes., 
made a timid entreating appeal. 

Hence Entrea*tingly adv. 

1830 J. A, St. John in Tait's Mag. XVII. 25 Looking 
entreatingly into the face of the baker. x866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt II. xxviL 179 ‘No’, said Felix, entreatingly. 
Don’t move yet ’. 

Entrea’tise. Obs. In 5 entreatyse, -ze. 

[f. Entreat v., after the analog)’ of /realise.] 

= Entreaty, a. Treatment, b. Negotiation. 

1494 Faeyan v. cxxvii. 10S They ., by fayre entreatyze 
contentyd. .the fader. Ibid. vi. clvi. 744 Alcinnus was not 
sent for any entreatyse of peace. 

f Entrea*tive, a - Obs. Also in-, [f. En- 
treat + -ive.] Of the nature of an entreaty; 
characterized by entreaty. 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 341 
And oft embellish’d my entreative phrase. 1650 Don Bel- 
lianis 139 The Soldan would not free the Knight of the 
golden Image, and the Duke, by intreativc means. 1748 
Richard 50N Clarissa (1811) V. viii. joo All gentle, all in- 
treative, my accent. 
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: Entreatment (entTF-tment). Obs. cxc. arch. 
Also in-, [f. Entreat v. + -ment.] 

1 . The action of entreating : F a. Discussion, in- 
vestigation. +b. Negotiation, settlement, c. Treat- 
ment (of persons). 

*557 Pays ell Barclay’s jit earth n8 b. The night before 
that day, which was assigned to intreatment of the peace. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus jl 8q Qubairall science hesdayhe 
Entreitment. 1850 Blackie s&schylus II. 2x5 Evil entreat- 
ment he repaid with cviL 1862 Luck Lady smedcll. i6x, I 
frill only thanlc you for his gentle entreatment in the cloister 

of St. Mary. 

F 2 . Conversation, interview. Ohs. 

2602 Shaks. Iiam. 1. iii. *22 Set your entreatments at a 
higher rate Then a command to parley. 

F Entrea*ture. Obs. In 7 in-, [f. Entreat 
v. 4- -uue : cf. OF. entraiture .] ? = Entreaty 4. 

1577 Test. *2 Patriarchs 64 [He] made us a feast, & with 
much intreature gave me his daughter Bethoue to wife. 

Entreaty (entrrti) sb. Forms: a. 6-7 en- 
treatie, 7- entreaty, $. 6 intreati(e, (-tye, 
-die, intrety), 7-9 intreaty, [f. Entreat v. + -Y.] 
f X. Treatment (of persons); handling. Also 
-management (of cattle). Ohs. 

2567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 16 You have founde worse en- 
treatie att my handes. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping GulfC vj. 
For if the Spaniard . . did . . beare away harde intreadie for 
Jiys vn wonted pryde towards vs. 1607 Torse ll Four-/. 
Beasts (1673) 561, I have also recited before in another 
place of the intreaty of Oxen. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea 224 He would give us our Jives with good entrentie. 
a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams :. (1692) 22 The Lord Privy 
Seal.. gave civil entreaty when the Esquire Beadles. .came 
to him. 

F b. Reception (of guests), entertainment. Obs. 
1609 B. Jons ON Sit. Worn. Prol., They shall find guests 
entreaty, and good roome. 16x5 ChacMAN Odyss . XV. 679 
None that could bestow Your fit entreaty. 
f 2 . Treatment, discussion, investigation (of a 
question, subject, etc.). Obs. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg . Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 26 Before I 
entered into the entrentie of battailes. 1538 Starkey Eng. 
land 1. i. 24 The intrety of materys of the commyn wele. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid lv. Introd. no The maner of en- 
treattc in this booke is diuers from the entreaty of the former 
bookes. a 1626 Br. Andrenves Senn. (1661) 172 Whereout 
ariseth naturally the entreaty of these four points. 

F 3 . Negotiation (of a peace). Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxix. 305 Then it was 
ordayned. .to treat with the erle Mountfort . . on y* state of 
peace. .And at the first entreaty therle Mountfort answered, 
etc. *607 Totskll Serpents (1653) 627 By truce and en- 
treaties of Peace. 

4 . Earnest request, solicitation, supplication. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884)9, * not an * l h»ng 
for intreati. *6tx Bible Prov. xviii. 23 The poore vseth 
intreatics, but the rich answereth roughly. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist . Reb. 1. (1843) 7/1 The Prince .. by his humble and 
importunate entreaty, .in the end prevailed. 1726 Addison 
Dial. Medals (1727) 40 To move his haughty soul they try 
Intreaties, and perswasion soft apply. *821 Byron Two 
Foscari 1. i, Alas ! my life Has been one Jong entreaty. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 3) V.339 The judges . . shall be in- 
accessible to entreaties. 

t Entre a* ty, v. Obs. [a. OFr. enlraili-cr: 
see Entreat v.) intr. — Entreat 4. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxxvi. 746 They of Gaunt 
had a saue conduct, .to entreatie for a peace. 

II Entrechat (antr'Ja). [Fr. entrechat , ad. It. 
{cap r iota ) inlrccciala a complicated caper, f. in- 
trccciare, f. in in + trcccia tress, plait.] A figure 
or feat in dancing, in which the performer, during 
a leap from the ground, strikes the heels together 
a number of times. 

1775 Jeans in Lett. 1st Earl Malmesbury (1870) I. 309 
He found that lie was incapable of himself to rival his 
brother performer in his entrechats. 1821 Edgeworth 
Mem. II. *20 He could actually complete an entrechat of ten 
distinct beats. *826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. 1186A 
282 Such pirouettes and entrechats as none but French heels 
could achieve, a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., House Unarm- 
ing, Gracious me what an entrechat l Oh, what a bound I 

Entrocomuno, obs. form of Intercommune. 
t Entrecotrnte, v- Obs. In 5 entorcounte. 
[Bad form of next.J intr. To run one against 
another ; to meet in opposition. 

*413 Lydg. Pillar. S civic v. ». (1659)701*110 spyerestomynge 
so swetely .. entcrcounted to geders in their circute about 
the erth. *481 Caxton Myrr. n. xxix. 122 The wyndcs .. 
cntrecountc and mete in som place, 
t Entrecotrnter, v. Obs. 7-arc. [a. OF. cn- 
f reran frer: cf. Enter- pref and Counter 7;.] 
intr. To set oneself in opposition, cavil. 

1553 T. Brokis Senn. in Foxc’s A. «y M. (1849) VIII. 782 
Sir Cooke (saith he) it is your office to see to pottage making 
..and not to controule Goddes doctrine, neither to entre- 
counter against holy writte. 

Entrecourso, obs. form oflNTEncouitSE. 
Entrcdo, obs. form of Entreat. 

11 Entree (antrr). Also 9 entr6. [Fr. : for the 
earlier adoption of the word sec Entry.] 

1 . a. The action or manner of entering, b. 
The privilege or right of entrance: admission. 

«. *78* Cowrrit Let. 5 Ian., My public entnfe therefore 
it not far distant. 1803 Mar. Edgeworth Tales «$• A Vr. 
IV. (1832) Nothing could !>e more awkward, .than our 
entnfe, ift 33 \V. R. Caku n Life Corea iii. a 3 Women have 
the right of entnfe everywhere. 
b. *786 Lonn err (1787) 1 1 . 243, I wm the only person to 


whom she gave the constant entree into her boudoir. *827 
Lytton Pelham xxiii, My Mothers introductions had pro- 
cured me the entree of the best French houses. 

2 . Cookery. A * made dish served between the 
fish and the joint. (Littre explains entries ns 1 mets 
qui se servent au commencement du repas’.) 

1850 Thackeray Pend amis xxiii. Two little entrees of 
sweetbread and chicken. 1880 Stu H. Thomrson Food 4- 
Feeding 84 A family dinner may. .consist of soup, fish, 
entree, roast and sweet. 

3 . Music, t a. * A small piece of music in slow 
4-4 time, with the rhythm of a march, and usually 
containing two bars, each repeated* {obs.). b. 

* The opening piece (after the overture) of an 
opera or ballet* (.Grove Diet. Jlfus. s. v.). 

t Entregent. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. ent regent, f. 
entre among +gent people.] Social intercourse. 

*65* J. Donne Jr. in Mathcwes’ Eng. Lett. To Rdr., 
[Letter-writing] is the Entregent of absent Persons. ^*2750 
Chesterf. Lett. (1774) I. 549 Your chit-chat or entregent 
with them. 

Entremedle, obs. form of Intermeddle. 

F Entreme*dly, a. Obs. rare — L [ad. OFr. 
entremesli intermixed : cf. meddle .] Intermixed. 

0x430 Lydg. MS. Soc. Antiq. 134. 14 (Halliw.) So en- 
tremedly by successioun Of bothe was the generacioun. 

F E*ntremess. Obs. Forms: 4 entremass, 
-mees, -mes(se, entennews, entyrmes, 5 en- 
ter me s, -mis, 7-8 entremess. [a. OFr. entremes 
(mod.F. entremets : see next), f. entre between + 
mis (mod.F. mets) course of viands:— L. missum 
something sent or placed.] Something served 
between the courses at a banquet ; also fig. 

*340 Ayenb. 56 And huanne J>e mes bye}> y -come on efter 
J>e oper : Jjanne bye]> h e burdes and be trufles uor entremes. 
1375 Barbour Bmce xvi. 457 Thai had ane felloune entre- 
mass. CX400 Maundev. xxxi. f*839) 309 In stede of entre 
messe, or a sukkarke. C1430 Lydg. Bochas v. xxv. (1554) 
138 a, Thus can this lady. .Her entennis forth serue. C1450 
Bp. Grossetest’s Housch. Slat, in Babecs Bk. 329 Com- 
mauned 3ef>at youre dysshe be welle fyllyd and hepid, and 
namely of entermes. £1460 Ros La Belle Dame 156 in 
Pol. Ret. <$- L. Poems 57 For to juge his ruful semblance, 
god wote it was a piteous entemes l? read entermes].* *672 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 130 The Entremesses shall be of 
a Fanaticks Giblets. *708 Mortimer Hush. (ed. 2) I. 444 
The true Chard used in pottages and Entre-messes. 
Entremet, var. of Enterjiete, Obs. 

II Entremets (aittr’inj). pi. Also 5 ontre- 
metoa. [mod.Fr. : see Entremess.] 

1 . Side dishes. 

1475 Caxton ypson 1 *9 Of the metes and entremetes. . I will 
make^ no mencion. 1756 Connoisseur No. *37 (1774) IV. 
246 The duly' adjusting the entremets. *820 T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. I. 207 Soup piquant and entremets. *833 Mar- 
ryat P. Simple xxxu, First and second course entremets. 

F b. Used as sing. Obs. 7-are. 

1739 Common Sense II. 13 It is.. easy to distinguish, .the 
puny Son of a compound Entremets from the Fusty Off- 
spring of Beef and Pudding. 

2 . Antiq. A spectacular entertainment between 
the courses of a banquet. 

*863 Kirk Chas . Bold I. 88 To these exhibitions — entre- 
mets as they were called. 

Entrench, intrench (en-, intrenj). Also 
7 entrenah. [f. En- 1 , In- + Trench sb. and v. 

_ The form intrench is that favoured bj- mod. Diets., but 
in recent use entrench seems to be more frequent.] 

1 . traits. {Mil.) To place within a trench ; to 
surround or fortify (a post, army, town, etc.) with 
trenches. Also refi. 

a. 1563 Golding Carsar 205 They sbouldc be as good as 
entrenched. 3629 S' hertogenbosh 47 TJie Gouernour. .pro- 
pounding that the Vuchteren wall should be entrenched. 
1643 Cromwell Lett, sx Sept., TJie Enemy hath entrenched 
himself over against Hull. 1693 Mem. Cut. Tcekelcy iv. 34 
One side covered by a Hill, which was not entrenched. 

1 7 83 '"Watson Philip JH (1839) 23 Giving them instructions 
to entrench themselves at the village of Hervorden. *8x3 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XI. 177 A camp which they 
had strongly entrenched. 1845 S Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. II. 353 They might entrench themselves opposite to 
the enemy. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. i. i. 3 They lay 
entrenched along the Ebro. 

P- 2555 Eden Decades IV. I ml. 1. m. (Arb.) 78 Open 
gardens, not intrenched with dykes. 1603 Knollks Hist. 
Turks (1638) 303 Mustapha intrenched Jiis army vpon the 
rising of a hi!!. 1757 Burke Abridgm . Eng. Hist. Whs. 
1808 X. 409 Here he found the enemy strongly intrenched. 
*8*o Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 39 It might be ad- 
vantageous to intrench one or more positions. 1B64 Sala 
in Daily Tel. 31 Sept., They retire, and intrench themselves 
somewhere else, 
b. absol. 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Leave Conntr. II. This 
night, likewise, the Enemie beganne to entrenche in Issecne 
waic. 2590 Marlowe 2 ndPt. Tnmburl. 111. iii, Raise mounts, 
batter, intrench, and undermine. 2623 Bingham Xenophon 
31 Hee is intrenching or raising a wall somewhere to blocke 
vp our way. 2769 Goldsm. Rent. Hist. (2786) I. 461 Ctesar 

• ^began to entrench also behind Jiim. 

2. transf. an d fig. 

cl a iw 4 Marlowe & Nasiu: Dido 1. i, Finding /Eolps 
entrench d with storms. 1600 Holland Marrri.xxiv. 
*t*.S4 2 The same Istronghold] entrencfied, as it were about 
with the course of the river. 2649 Selden Laws Eng. jl , 
*• 7 Against this danger he entrenches himself in an 1 

Act of Parliament. 1732 Ukukklk* Alci/hr. iv. f 3 Kn- : 
trenched within tradition, custom, authority, and law. *866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Height, xxxfi. (iSjS) 553 Still keep- i 


. ENTREPOT. 

ing himself entrenched in the affectation of a supercilious 
indifference. 

Schol. Disc. agst. A ntichr. I. ii, 78 Within which 
[bound] God hath intrencht all humane power. *759 John- 
son Idler No. 61 7 7 He intrenches himself in general 
terms. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 332 One of 
the parties to a treaty intrenches himself up to the chin in 
these ceremonies. 

F 3 . To make (a wound) by cutting. Obs. 7-are. 
1590 Spenser F.Q. in. xii. co A wide wound therein.. 
Entrenched deep with knyfe accursed keene. 2601 Shaks. 
All’s Well 11. i. 45 One Captains Spurio his sicatrice, with 
an Embleme of warre . . this very sword entrench’d it. 

4 . intr. — Trench. To entrench upon : to take, 
use, or occupy a portion of (something) reserved ; 
to encroach or trespass upon ; to infringe (rights, 
Flaws); to come within the definition of. Now 
rare. 

a- *640 Cantcrb . Self-comic. Postscr. 4 Exceeding the 
Sphere of man, and entrenshing upon Gods proper glorie. 
17*0 Pkideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 119 This would be to 
entrench upon his own Grant. *769 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
XIII. 18 Let not the gentlewoman entrench upon the 
Christian. 2831 Q. Rev. XLIV. 269 Far.. from entrenching 
upon the privileges of parliament. 3837 J. H. Newman 
Froph. OJpcc Church 15 Without seeming to entrench upon 
political principles. 

fi. 2633 Ford Broken H. in. i, Intrenching on just laws 
Whose sovereignty is best preserved by justice. 2642 Fuller 
Holy fy Prof. St. in. xiii. 183 Intrench not on the Lord’s 
day to use unlawfull sports. 2649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exempt. 
1. § 1 (R.) It intrenches very much upon impiety. 172* 
Wollaston Rel/g. Nat. i. *7, I might jntrench upon truth 
by doing this. 2762 Hume Hist . Eng. I. viih *80 Conces- 
sions which intrenched so deeply on the honour and dignity 
of the crown. 

Fb. simply. To make encroachments. Obs. rare. 
*634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 86 The kings prime House is 
within the Mydan, yet no way entrenching further than the 
other Houses, a 1035 Naunton Fragm. Regalia (Arb.) 46 
Where it did not intrench, neither invade her interest. 

Entrenched, intrenched (en-, intre-njt), 
ppl. a. [f. Entrench v. + -ed 1 .] In senses of the 
verb. a. Surrounded with a trench ; fortified. 
Also Jig. b. Dug out like a trench, excavated. 

2570-6 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent (*826)247 An entrenched 
ground with three ditches. C2590 Marlowe Faust. 44 
Environ’d round with airy mountain-tops, With walls of 
flint, and deep-entrenched lakes, axffoi Cowley To his 
Majesty, Wk. II. 572 No deeply entrenen’d Islands.. 2785 
Burke Sp. Fox’s E. Ind. Bill Wks. X. 229 Their Stntiva, or 
stations, .were strong intrenched camps. *8ix Wellington 
in Gurw. Disp. VII. 164 An intrenched camp should be 
marked out. *86* Times 23 July, Attacking the entrenched 
position of tlie rebels. 

Entrenching, intrenching (en-, intre-nj- 
i vp),vbl.sb. [f. as prcc. +-ING 1 .] The action of the 
vb. Entrench, in various senses. Also atlrib. 

*598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. ii. 13 The ground where 
the Cainpe shall then be, with the manner of the intrenching, 
etc. c *620 Layton Syon's Plea (cd. 2) 24 An intrenching 
upon the King’s Prerogative. .1633 G.. Herbert Temple, 
Search x,' Thy will such an intrenching is As passeth 
thought ! 2809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IV. 474 In * 
trenching tools and other baggage belonging to. the 31st 
regiment. 2877 Field Exerc. Inf 322 Axes and intrench- 
ing tools, to enable it [rear guardj to block up bridges. 
Entrenchment, intrenchment (cn-, in- 
tre-njment). [fi Entrench v . + -ment.] 

1 . The action of enclosing within trenches. 

In mod. Diets. 

b. coitcr. That which is formed by entrenching ; 
a line of trenches, a post fortified by trenches; 
loosely , a fortification. 

a. 1590 S tenser F. (?. 11. xi. 6 Seven of the same against 
the Castle gate In strong entrenchments he did closely 
place. 2649 Cromwell Lett. 17 Sept., They got ground of 
the enemy, and by the Goodness of God, forced him to 
quit his entrenchments. 2670 Cotton EsPertton 1. tv. 166 
A great Ditch, which the torrent of Land Hoods had worn, 
and hollow’d into the form of a regular entrenchment. 277* 
Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) 74 A strong entrenchment on 
a steen and lofty clay cliff.. 18x3 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. XI. 177 The 52nd regiment . . carried the entrench- 
ment with the bayonet. 1847 Emerson RePr. Men, Napo- 
leon Wks. (Bohn) I.. 372. A thunderbolt in the attack, he was 
found invulnerable in his entrenchments. 

p. 162 2 F. Markham Bk. IVarv. iv. 175 IntrenchmentJ, 
fortifications, places of approach. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. (1702) II. vn. 357 He Besieged them in their own In- 
trcnchment. . *73* Lediard Se/hos II. x. 37X To suqmre 
him in the middle of his in trench ments. 1796 Burke C<»rr. 
IV,. 353 Had your miserable slanderers been there, to make 
an intrenchment of their worthless carcasses. 
fig. c 1630 B. Jonsos To Inigo Marquis Would-be, WJicn 
tnou-.canst of truth the least entrenchment pitch. 174* 
Middleton Cicero I. it. *47 Had forced the entrenchments 
of the Nobility. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. II. 27 Tin* sally 
on a weak jyoint of Mrs. Wilfcr’s entrenchments. *876 K- 
Mkllor Priesth. vin. 3B5 The saccrdotalists have here an 
intrenchment from which they can never lie dislodged. 

F 2 . The action of trenching upon something; 
encroachment, intrusion. Obs, 

*649 Selden Lairs Eng. t. (1739^ 202 Kings looking upon 
this as an intrenchment upon their Prerogative. 1684 
Charnock. Attrib. Goti (18341 I. 760. All the speeches of 
men. .are intrenchment* upon God’s wise disj>osal of affairs, 
1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. IV. 18 j An intrenchment 
Publzck Decency, a 1694 TjLtmsos Serm. xl. \1741) HI. 
*50 A high entrenchment upon the office of, etc. 
JBntrcpono, var. of jNTf:m*oNi: v. Obs. 

!I Entrepot (antr'pd). Also 8 erron. entro- 
port. [Fr. Lnt. type interf ositum, ncut. pa. 
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ENTREPREIGNANT. 

pple. of interponere , f. inter between + pon?re to 
place.] 

1 . Temporary deposit of goods, provisions, etc.; 
chiefly cotter, a storehouse or assemblage of store- 
houses for temporary deposit. Also fig. 

X721 C. King Brit. Merck. I. Pref. 25 A place of Entre- 
Port for the Depository of their Goods. 1782 Pownall 
Antiq. 68 The people . . settled . . many entrepots, and out- 
distant factories. 1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. T/i. 363 
It may have .. served for an entrepot, as it were, where 
those debris were deposited. 1811 Wellington in Gunv. 
Disp. VIII. 410 Their (the. troops’} surplus means of trans- 
port might he applied . . to form an entrepot at a convenient 
distance. 1871 Maine Vill. Commnn. vi. 197 The merchant 
. . carries his goods from the place of production, stores 
them in local entrepots. 

2 . A commercial centre ; a place to which 
goods are brought for distribution to various parts 
of the world. Also attrib., as in entrepot-trade. 

1758 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. 118 The place where you 
are now is the great entrepot of business. 1812 Examiner 
19 Oct. 658/2 Moscow is the entrepot of Asia and Europe. 
1866 Rogers Agric. <$* Prices I. xxiv. 607 The most import- 
ant entrepot of the herring fishery was Yarmouth in Norfolk. 
1883 Pall MallG. 5 Apr. 2/1 A diversion from our entrepot 
trade. 

3 . A mart or place where goods are received 
and deposited, free of duty, for exportation to 
another port or country. 

+ Entreprei’gnant, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. 
entrep reign ant, obs. form of pr. pple. of entre- 
prendre to undertake.] Enterprising. 

C1475 Partenay 2504 A ful good knight, .wurthy, Entre* 
preignant, coragious, and hardy. Ilid. 5073, 5355. 

|| Entrepreneur (antr’pnmor). [Fr. : see 
next.] a. The director or manager of a public 
musical 'institution, b. One who 4 gets up * enter- 
tainments, esp. musical performances. 

1878 Grove Diet. Mus. 1. 104 Concerts were started by .. 
a well-known entrepreneur of the day. 1882 Musical Times 
1 Feb. 108/1 Mr. .. begs to inform Projectors of Concerts, 
Secretaries of Institutions, and Entrepreneurs generally. 

+ Entrepreneur. Obs. In 5 enterprenour, 
entroprennoure. [ad. F. entrepreneur, agent-n. 
f. entreprendre to undertake.] One who under- 
takes ; a manager, controller ; champion. 

1475 Bh. Noblesse (1860) 64 That most noble centoure 
Publius Decius, so hardie an entreprennoure In the bataile. 
1485 Canton Chas. Gt. 166 Ry chard went to fore as chyef 
enterprenour. 

t Entre-pressed, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 . (The 
original has fraposta , interposed, placed between.) 

1641 Earl Monmouth tr. Biondi's Hist. Civ. IVarres 
Engl. iv. v. 134 Those of Rhoan, having made themselves 
masters of two towres [misprinted townes] by whose entre- 
pressed curtain they might give him entry. 

t Entreproxlie, v. Oh. rare - 1 . [as if a. 
F. *entrefroche-r, (. entre between + froche near. 
Cf. Fr. apfrochcr Approach.] intr. To approach 
one another. 

c 1475 Partenay 2225 When entreproched thys huge hostes 
to. 

II Entres all e (antr’sal). [Fr. cntrcsaUe, ■ f. 
entre between + salle room.] An anteroom. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 48/2 The above [furniture] ar- 
ranged to show a salon and entresalle, completely furnished. 

+ Entresalue’, V. Obs. Also 5 entresalew(e. 
[a. OF. entresalue-r, f. entre (see Enter-) + saltier 
to salute.], traits. To greet or salute mutually. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. n. vi.' 76 Olyfauntes . . bowe their 
heedes that one to that other lyke as they entresalewed eche 
other. *492 — Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) II. 2693/2 After 
that they were entresalued. 

t E'ntresign. Obs. rare. Also 5 entre- 
sygn(e. [a. OF. entrescigne sign, mark, f. entre 
(see Enter-) + seigite (mod.F. signe) L. signumi] 
A sign or token ; esp. a badge on a knight’s armour. 

1480 CAXT0N Ovid’s Met. xi. xxi, To gyue her [Alcyone] 
entresignes, by whyche she may see apertly the nawfrage and 
peryll of her husbonde. 1489 -- Faytcs of A. iv. xv. 274 
The lordes in a bataylle myght be knowen by his armes and 
entresygnes. 

II Entresol (e‘nt9JSpl,Fr. antr’spl). Also 8 en- 
tresole, entersole, 9 intersole.] [Fr. ; f. entre 
between + sol the ground.] A low story placed 
between the e ground floor* and the ‘first floor* 
of a building ; sometimes so contrived as to ap- 
pear externally part of the former ; a mezzanine 
story. Also attrib. 

17x1 R. Neve Builder s Diet. (ed. 2) Ent resole, sometimes 
call’d Mezanine, is a kind of little Story, contrived occa- 
sionally at the top of the first Story, for the conveniency of 
a Ward-robe, etc. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archil. 

140 The lesser rooms have entersoles with winding stair- 
cases leading to them. 1823 N icholson Pract. Builder 438 
In this case, the upper story is termed a mezzanine or inter- 
sole. 1848 Thackeray Van. Pair xxxvi. (1853) 3°5 They 
could take the premier now, instead of the little entresol of 
the Hotel which they occupied. 1864 Leeds Mercury 15 
Nov., The inhabitants, .on the borders of the Arno hastened 
to remove their valuables from the ground floors and even 
entresols. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 17 June 4/1 A small 
back room on' tne entresol floor of Palace-chambers. 

+ E*ntress(e. Chiefly Sc. Obs. .Also 6 - 7 
entres, 6 enteres, inties. [app. irregularly f- 
Enter v. + -ess, after duress , largess."} — En- 
VOL. III. 


. ENTRUST./, *. 


trance. Entry, in certain senses, a. The oppor- 
tunity, right, or permission to enter, b. A means 
or place of entering, c. Entrance, initiation into 
a subject. 

c 14 Jo Henryson Mor. Fab. 9 Of which the entresse was 
not hie nor brade. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas. { 1845) 16 Into 
the toure for to have an intres. Ibid. xxiv. 109 The eres 
are but an intres To comtnyn wytte. — Joyful Medit. 4 
As in this arte having small intres, But for to I erne is all 
myn appetite. 1519 Horman Vu/g. 255 Yf ye stande to 
thynne: ye geue entresse to your ennemies. 1560-78 i>£. 
Discip. C/t. Scot. (1621) 41 And to have some entres in the 
first rudiments of Grammer. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728) 3 The Chancellor . . gave her Entress to 
visit her young Son. <21572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 
17 Yet is^it the entress unto eternall lyif- 1600 Gaurrie's 
Conspir. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 345 The double dore 
. . did byde them . . halfe an houre . . before they coulde 
get it broken and. have entresse. 111657 Sir J. Balfour 
Ann. .SVo//.(i 824~5)II. 187 Nobiliteyandcauallerosstriuing 
to gett entresse to see the ceremoney. 

Entresse, var. of Interess, Obs., interest, 
t Entre*te. Obs. rare— K [a. OF. en trait ad- 
hesive plaster.] A plaster. 

c 1440 MS. Line. Med. f. 302 (Halliw.) It sal .. hele it 
withowttene any entrete, bot new it evene and mome. 

tEntri’ke, v. Obs. Also 5-6 entryke, (6 
entriek), 5 intrike. [a. OF. entriqu-er, in- 
triguer = Pr. en tricar, intriear , ad. It. intricare , 
var. of intiigare (see Intrigue) L. inlncare , f. 
in in+trtex quirks, tricks. Cf. Intricate, In- 
trigue. 

In Jtal. inirigare (see Intricue) is the form of the inf. 
required by phonetic law ; but in other parts of the vb. the 
forms intrico , intrica , etc. are normal, and the c was intro- 
duced into the inf. by analogy.] 

1 . traits. To entangle (a person), ensnare, be- 
guile. 

c 1380 Wycuf Set. JVks. II. 421 To dispence and assoile 
men of synnes, Jmt ben entnkid wi|> sich ritis. C1381 
Chaucer Pari. Ponies 403 But which of 30W, that Ioue 
most entrikyth. 1430 Lydg. Chron . Troy Prol., His misty 
speche . . intriketh readers that it see. 1496 Dives <5- Paup. 
(W. de W.) li. 91/1 Moche of my nacyon is entryked and 
blente with such fantasyes. 1530 Palsgr. 538/2 He that 
his entryked with wordly busynesse is nat mete to be a 
studyent. 1545 Udall Erasm. Par. (1348) Luke xi. 34 In 
case the iye of thy bodye be corrupted . . then shall all the 
whole bodye be entrieked. 

2 . To make (a sentence) entangled ; to compli- 
cate, involve. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 358 That he the worde entriketh, 
That many a man of him compleigneth. c 1430 Lydg. St or. 
Thebes 2892 His Cleer conceyte .. Nat entryked with no 
doublenesse. 1545 Udall Erasm. Par. (1548) Luke viii. 99 a, 
Entrieked or wrapped in derke parables. 2549 Coverdale 
ibid. Rom. Argt., The same [sentences] are oftetymes, as a 
man maye saye, entriked or entangled. 

Entroclial (e*ntmkal), a. [f. Entroch-us + 
-al.] Pertaining to, or largely composed of, en- 
trochi. 

2872 Nicholson Palaront. 126 Crinoidai limestone or en- 
trochal marble. 

Entrocbite (e-ntrdkoit). [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
= EnTROCHUS. In mod. Diets. 

|| Entroclras (emtnlktfs). Palseont. PI. en- 
trocki. [mod.L., f. Gr. tv in + Tpoybs wheel.] A 
name sometimes given to the wheel-like plates of 
which certain crinoids are composed. 

1676 Beaumont in Phil. Trans. XI. 727 Most of the oval 
Entrochi grow crooked and twisting. 1755 Amory Mem. 
(1769', The vault and walls are decorated with entrochi and 
shells. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 488 The entrochi and 
the relics of other fishes. 

+ Entroo’p, v. Obs. rare. In 7 entroup. [ad. 
Fr. entrouper (Cotgr.), f. en (see En- *) + troupe 
troop.] traits. To foim into a troop, assemble. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcel, xvi. xi. 73 The horsemen 
strongly entrouped themselves. 

|| Entropion, entropium (entmu-pi lF n, -£>m). 
Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. kvrpoirq, related to kvrpkve iv 
to turn inwards, f. tv in +Tpeirttv to turn.]- In- 
version of the eyelids. 

1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 685 Idiopathic entropium is 
met with in three states. 2878 T.Bryant Pract. Surg. J. 
344 Entropion signifies a rolling inwards of the whole lid, 
the whole row of lashes being completely turned towards 
the eyeball. . , 

Entropy (e'ntr< 5 pi). Physics, [f. Gr. Tpomj 
transformation (lit. ‘turning’), after the analogy 
of Energy. First proposed by Clausius (1865) 
in Ger. form entropie. 

Clausius ( Pogg . Ann . CXXV. 390), assuming funbistori- 
caliy) the etymological sense at energy to be ‘ work-contents' 

( wcrk-inhalt ), devised the term entropy as a corresponding 
designation for the ‘transformation-contents’ (i vemoand - 
lungsinhalf) of a system.] ... 

The name given to one of the quantitative ele- 
ments which determine the thermodynamic con- 
dition of a portion of matter. 

In Clausius' sense, the entropy of a system is the measure 
of the unavailability of its thermal energy for conversion 
into mechanical work. A portion of matter at uniform 
temperature retaias its entropy unchanged so long as no 
heat passes to or from it, but if it receives a quantity of 
heat without changeof temperature, the entropy is increased 
by an amount equal to the ratio of the mechanical equiva- 
lent of the quantity of heat to the absolute measure of the 
temperature on the thermodynamic scale. The entropy of I 


a system = the sum of the entropies of its parts, and is 
always increased by any transport of heat within the system : 
hence * the entropy of the universe tends to a maximum’ 
(Clausius'. The term was first used in Eng. by Prof. 
Tait (see quot. 1868', who however proposed to use it in 
a sense exactly opposite to that of Clausius. In this he 
was followed (with an additional misunderstanding; sec 
quot. 1875) by Maxwell and others ; but subsequently Tait 
and Maxwell reverted to the original definition, which is 
now generally accepted. 

x868 Tait Sketch Thennodyuantics 29 We shall.. use the 
excellent term Entropy in the opposite sense to that in 
which Clausius has employed it— viz., so that the Entropy 
of the Universe tends to zero. 2875 Maxwell Th. Heat 
(ed. 4) 189 note , In former editions of this book the meaning 
of the term Entropy as introduced by Clausius was erro- 
neously stated to be that part of the energy which cannot 
be converted into work. The book then proceeded to use 
the term as equivalent to the available energy . . In this 
edition I have endeavoured to use Entropy according to its 
original definition by Clausius. 2885 Watson & Bur bury 
Math. Th. Elcctr. <5- Magn. I. 245 As in the working of a 
heat engine, the entropy of the system must be diminished 
by the process, that is, there must be equalisation of tem- 
perature. 

Entror (e-ntroj, -pi). Lazu. rare. [ad. AF. en- 
trour, f. entrer to enter; see -or.] One who 
makes legal entry. 

1865 Nichols Britton II. 303 The voucher shall be from 
person to person . . of the persons named .. in order up to 
the first disseisor, or other entror. 

t Entrou/ble, V. Obs. rare. In 5 entrowble. 
[a. OF. ciitroublc-r , f. cn- (see Ex- 1 ) + trouble 
trouble.] traits. To render troubled. 

1475 Caxton Jason 86 b, Medea entrowbled at that time 
her mayntene. 

Entrusion, obs. form of Intrusion. 

Entrust, intrust (en-, intru st), v. [f. En- * 

+ Trust sb. 

_ The form intrust , though preferred in many recent Diets., 
is now rare in actual use.] 

1 . trans. To invest with a trust ; to confide a 
task, an object of care to (a person, etc.) ; to com- 
mission or employ in a manner implying confidence. 

a. Const, to with inf., t for (a purpose), in (a 
business) ; also simply. Obs. or arch. exc. in Lata. 
a- 1602 Carew Cornwall 82 b, They . .were wont to be en- 
trusted, for the Subsidiary Cohort, or band of supply. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . m. xi. 130 The Griffin . . doth . . . 
well make out the properties of a Guardian, or any person 
entrusted. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's 1 'rav. E. 
India 31 The last Advertisements .. argue that the King 
still entrusts him. 1666 Pepys Diary ( 1879) IV. 108 The re- 
port we received from those entrusted in the fleete to inform 
us. 1691 in W. Pern,’ Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. (x86ot 
I. va. 4 The Archbishop of Canterbury . . was wholly en- 
trusted by the King and Court for all Ecclesiastical affairs. 
1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. il 112 The clergy were en- 
trusted because they alone were properly qualified for the 
trust. 1836 J. Grant Randoin Recoil. Ho. Lords x\\\. 290 
Earl Grey . . entrusted his son-in-law in the execution of so 
important a task. 1885 Law Rep. Q. Bench Div. XIV. 202 
The Attorney General only . . was entrusted by the consti- 
tution to sue for the King. 

P- 1649 Milton Eikon . Wks. 1738 I. 387 The Governor 
besought humbly to be excus’d, till he could send notice to 
the Parlament who had intrusted him. a 2674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (1704) III. xh. 254 S f Beniamin Wright; who 
was intrusted by them to sollicite at Madrid for their Pass, 
to. Const 'tilth (the charge or duty confided), 
a. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. if. xx. 105 Monarchs, or As- 
semblies, entrusted with power. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. 
Alsatia v. Wks ; (2720) 103 Who are the ladies you have 
entrusted me with, Ned? 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. iii. 26 A 
carpenter, whom he entrusted with a large sum of money. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. L ng.II. 203 The other was entrusted 
with all the mysteries of Tory diplomacy. 1879 M. Arnold 
Porro ttnuvt , <5 c. in Mixed Ess. 160 New .. universities., 
ought not to be entrusted with power to confer degrees. 

p. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Rclig. 11. viii. (R.), They, .are care- 
ful to improve the talents they are intrusted withall. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 541 He . . was so little disposed to 
intrust them with political power that he thought them 
unfit even to enjoy personal freedom. 

2 . To confide the care or disposal of (a thing 
or person), the execution of (a task) to, f with a 
person. Also, to trust, commit the safety of (one- 
self, one’s property, etc.) to a thing. 

2618 Bolton E/orus 11. vi. 106 Entrusting a part of their 
Army to Appius Consul!. _ 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Phtlos. 
(1701)75/2 His Father dying, left him .. fourscore Mime, 
which being entrusted with a Friend for Improvement, they 
miscarried. 1715 Addr. jn Lend. Gaz. No. 5332/1 The 
Business of the Commission intrusted with us. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jack{i^4o)^r An errand of too much consequence 
to be entrusted to a boy. 1792 Anecd. IV . Pitt I. xvii. 281 
The'Defence of the island was entrusted to a constitutional 
and well-disciplined militia. x8i8 Byron Ch.Har. iv. clxx. 
How we did entrust Futurity to her ! 1868 Milman St. 
Paul’s iii. 72 The temporalities of the see vere entrusted to 
the Dean and Chapter. Mod. I slyiuld not like to entrust 
my safety to such a boat as that. 

Hence Entrusted ppl. a. Entru-sting vbl. sb. 

2642 Declar. Lords <$- Com., Ordinance Lond. 13 Apr. 3 
Such entrusted persons as they shall appoint. 2660 Milton 
Free Commw. 451 Having . . many Commonwealths under 
one united and entrusted Sov’ranty. a 1700 Dryden Charac . 
Good Parson Wks. 1821 XI. 397 Intruded riches to relieve 
the poor. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 758 Then wherefore sully 
the entrusted gem Of high and noble life with thoughts 
so sick? 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 309 The scat 
of the Fallen Hierarch’s Entrusted Dominion. 1884 Ru$- 
kin in Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 4/2 After twelve hundred 
years’ entrusting of the Gospel to them (the clergy]. 



ENTBTTSTMENT. 

Entrustment (entrcstment). [f. Entrust v. 
+ -MENT-] The action of entrusting ; the fact of 
being entrusted. Formerly also, a position of trust ; 
a duty with which one is entrusted. 

1643 Herle A hstm. Feme 29 T'is but a power of ordinary 
entrustment. 1657 J. Goodwin Triers Tried 18 God hath 
called or advanced them to their respective entrustments. 
1657 Pettus in Lcz’eday'i Lett. (16631 A 3 b, 1 wash I had 
leisure to peruse the whole Packet, .but.. I cannot spare so 
much time from my Intrustment. 1877 Act 40 S 43 Viet. 
c. 39 5 2 Where any person has been entrusted with, etc. . . 
any revocation of his entrustment .. shall not affect the 
title, etc. 

Entry (trntri). Forms: 4-7 entre, 4-6 -ee, 
6-7 entrey, -ie, -ye, 6 entery (-is), 5- entry. 
[ME. entn( e, a. Fr. mirk, corresp. to Pr. intrada, 
Sp., Pg. atirada. It. inlrata :-late L. intrata, f. 
intrare (Fr. cnlrer ) to Enter.] 

1 . The action of coming or going in; the coming 
(of an actor) upon a stage; the entering into or 
invading (a country), etc. In phrases. To make 
(t have) entry. Also fig. 

£•1330 R. BrunneC&zwi. (1810)179 Now has R. entre, and 
Acres taken es. C1400 Yivatnc <5- Gaw. 2961 Als Sir 
Ywaine made entre. 1475 Caxton Jason 96 [He] thought 
. . of what purpoos he mighte make to her his entree. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 723 The king of Englandes. entrie 
and invasions. 2594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ji. 507 
Their opinion touching the birth of soules, their entrie 
into the Dodie. 2746-7 Hervey Mcdit. (1818) 129 No actor 
on a stage . . can make a more regular entry, or a more 
punctual exit ! 2833 Herschel Astrott. via. 258 The entry 
and egress of the planet's center [across the sun’s disc]. 
2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 99 Since our entry 
into the ice. z 866 Crump Banking x. 226 The first entry 
of gold into the mint for coinage purposes. 
fig. 2587 F LEM INC Cont. Holinshcd III. 1550/2 Then began 
such an entrie of acquaintance, knowledge, love., be- 
twixt them. 2604 James I Counterbl. (Arb.) 99 The first 
entry thereof [r.e.ofTobacco taking] among vs. 2690 Temple 
Ess. Learn. Wks. 1731 1. 167 Very soon after the Entry of 
Learning upon the Scene of Christendom. 2833 Chalmers 
Const . Man (2835) I. iii. 155 Finds entry into the mind, 
b. The ceremonial entrance (of a king, etc.). 

2534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) O vj, Thus 
this emperour adressed his entre with his capitavnes. a 2724 
Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 27 His entry and coronation 
were managed with such magnificence that the country 
suffered much for it. 2845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. ReJ. 
III. 261 Their solemn entry into the imperial city. 

+ C. The action of boarding (a ship). Obs. 

2591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 21 To make any 
more assaults or entries. 

fd. ?The paying* of formal visits, 'making 
calls’. Obs. rare. 

275s T. Amorv Mem. (1 769) I. 219 She can even pass the 
Sunday evenings away at cards and in visiting, and waste 
at play and entry the hours of the sacred day. Ibid. II. 81 
They renounced custom and false notions, the propensities 
and entries, the noise and splendor of the world. 

2 . Law. a. The actual taking possession of 
lands or tenements, by entering or setting foot on 
the same. 

2492 Act 7 Heiu VIE c. 16 § 2 Thentre, season and pos- 
session of your seid Subgiet . . into all the premisses. _ 1540 
— 32 Hen, VIII, c. 2 § 2 No .. person .. shall .. maintein 
any ..writ o[f] entry vpon disseason done to any of his 
auncestors. a 2626 Bacon Max. 4* Uses Com. Law 23 
Where a man findeth a piece of land that no other pos* 
sesseth . . and he that so findeth it doth enter, this entry 
gaineth a property. 2741 Fielding Jos. Andreses 1. xii, 
He’d warrant he soon suffered a recovery by writ of entry*. 
2817-8 Couijett Rest’d. U. S. (1822) 271 Mr. Birkbeck in- 
forms me he has made entry of a large tract of land. 2866 
Kingsley Hercw. I. xvi. 298, I advise you as a friend not 
to make entry on those lands. 

. b. One of the nets essential to complete the 
offence of burglary. 

2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 227 As for the Jburglarious] 
entry, any the least degree of it, with any part of the body, 
.or with an instrument held in the hand, is sufficient ; as, to 
step over the threshold. 

a. A dance introduced between the parts of 
an entertainment ; an interlude. Cf. Fr. entree or 
entrh de ballet (Littre). b. Music. = Entire 3. 

x6« Evelyn Mem. (1S57) 1.276 A masque at Court, where 
the French King in person danced five entries. 1675 Shad- 
well Psyche 1. Wks. 2720 II. 26 Tlien an Entry danc’d by 
four Sylvans. 27*8 R. North Memoirs Mustek (1846) 102 
The Entr>^ of Baptist ever w ere and will be valued as most 
stately and complcat harmony. 

1 4 . transf. a. The entering upon an office ; the 
accession of a sovereign, b. The becoming a 
member of an institution- Obs. 

£■2380 Wvcuf Set. tt'ks. 111 . 310 For symonye don in 
here entre. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1E70) 207 To make y* pay- 
ment of hiscoucnauns for his entre. £"2500 Blxivbois Test. 
45 in JIazl. E. P. P. I. 04 Of so grete reverens werre the 
universities. That men toLe entrie knelyng on their knees. 
2576 Thauksgiv. in Ltturg. Sen’. Q. Elis. (1847) 548 The 
day of the Queens Majestys entry to her reign. 

+ 5 . The right or opportunity of entering ; ad- 
mission, Entrance. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23079 )>e king ]’am Jcte haf fre entre. 
r 2325 Ceerde I- 1884 The gatyes .. had nigh won entrie. 
c 2330 R. Rrunni*. Chron. (1810) 272 Now* has ]*c Baliol a 
stoumle lorn Hsufc entre. 2377 I.angl. /*. PI. Ik Xi. 21B 
]>anr,e may alle Cristcne come, .and clcyme here entre. 2492 
Caxtos Vitas Patr. <W. de W. 2495) 11. 195 b/2, The entre 
of the cyte of Athcncs foroyd was gratsntcd unto hym. 
*57* tr. Littleton's Tenures 1 5 a. Vet shall hee have free 
entrte, egresvc, and regresse in the same bouse. 2615 Cii.vr- 
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man Odyss. x. zgt In this discourse, Tie first saw Pallas 
standing. Unbidden entry*. 

f 6. The coming in (of a period of time) ; the 
entrance upon (a journey, work, etc.)- Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 23259 To nazareth he went again.. Tua 
dais in aueril entre. c 1400 Destr, . Troy 2248 What proffet 
any prowes with a prowde entre. To begyn, any goode, on 
a ground febill. c 2450 Merlin xiii. 291 A-boute the entre 
of may. 2535 Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxx. 212, 

1 required your advice in mine entry and beginning thereof. 
2568 Grafton Chron. II. 6x8 When the Duke of Vorke 
had thus framed the entry into hys long entended jomey. 
2587 Harrison England 11. vi. (2877) 1. 266 Some making 
their entrie [at. supper] with egs. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1702) 555/2 Not to stay longer in the entry*. 

f b. The preface or opening words (of a book, 
etc.). Obs. 

2340 Hamtolf. Pr. Cottsc. 369 Alle byfor es wryten.. 
Es bot als an entre of fis buk. 2582 Sidney A pci. Poetric 
(Arb.) 52 The Poet . . for hys entry, calleth the . . Muses to 
inspire .into him a good inuention. 2659 Pearson Creed 
(1 839) 225 And thus even in the entry of the Article we 
meet with the incarnation. 

7 . concr. That by which any place open or closed 
is entered ; a door ; a gate ; an approach or passage 
to a country, etc, ; the mouth of a river. In a 
dwelling, an entrance-hall ; lobby. Also fig. 

2297 R. Glouc. (2724) 258 Bute entre on her nys, And 
hat ys vp on harde roches. 2340-70 Alisaunder 908 En- 
forced were he entres with egre men fele. c 2420 Pallad. 
on Hush. 1. 2059 Her [the hive’s] entre tourne it faire upon 
the southe. 2535 Coverdale Acts xii. 14 She opened 
not the entrye for gladnes. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 669 
It was a passage and entrey into the Countrey of Laconia. 
2598-2600 Hakluyt Very., At the entrie of which riuer 
he stayed his course. 2605 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 66, I heare 
a knocking at the South entry, a 2652 Brome Eng. Moor 
11. ii, Her’s a letter thrown into the entry. 2727 Swift 
Descr. Mornings Prepar’d to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
2826 T. J. Wharton in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. I. 156 He tells 
truly who signed that paper in the entry or porch. 
fig. 2340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1763 pat es entre and way 
..Til lyf or ded. 0x386 Chaucer Mclibcus T 73 Werre at 
his bygynnyng hath so greet an entre and so large, that 
every wight may entre. a 2450 Knt.de la Tours 4 Humilite 
is the furst entre and wey of frenship. 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid xi. Introd. 312 The first booke was a ground, and 
a necessarye entrye to all the rest following. 2855 O. W. 
Holmes Poems 191 Gone, like tenants that quit without 
warning, Down the back entry of time. 

^ A sense 1 innermost part, sanctuary* has been 
erroneously inferred from the following passage, 
in which Chaucer confuses L. adytum with adiitts. 

c 2374 Chaucer Booth. 11. i. 30 Sentences, .drawen oute of 
myne entre, [>at is to seyne out of myn informacioun. 

b. transf. A passage between houses, whether 
or not leading to an open space beyond ; an alley. 
Now only dial, f Also, an avenue, approach to 
a house (obs.). 

c 140 o Destr. Troy 1600 All maister men hat on molde 
dwcllis, Onestly enabit in entris aboute. 2632 Heywood 
2 nd Pt . Iron Age m. Wks. 1874 III. 391 Through many a 
corner and blind entries mouth, a 1639 W. ’WwKZVL'i Proto- 
types 1. xxi. (1640) 260 A dark entrie leading to the glorious 
palace of glory. 1694 Phillips Life Milton xx, A pretty 
Garden House.. at the end of an Entry. 2792 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Odes Kicn Long Wks. 2812 III. 255 The souls 
•of many Kings are vulgar Entries. . A long, dark, dangerous, 
dreary Way, past finding. 2866 R. Chamdf.rs Ess. Sct. 1. 
129 A chimney-sweep.. has been established for years in one 
of the murky entries. Mod. The entrance to these houses 
[in Birmingham] is not in the front which faces the street, 
but in the ‘entry*’ [i. C. passage common to two adjoining 
houses]. 

c. Hunting. (Sec quots.) 

1630 J. Taylor (Water 2 *.) Whs. r. 93/1 For what Necro- 
manticke spells are, Rut, Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entryes. 
2727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Hart l Let him draw into 
Covert as he passes observing the size of entries. 2774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. it. v. 325 When a deer has 
assed into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may 
e guessed, it Is called an entry. 

d. Mining. (Sec quot.) 

2881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Entry , an adit. Applied 
to the main gangway in some coal mines, 
f 8. A room or house into which one enters to 
lodge ; a lodging, hostel. Obs. exc. Hist. 

2544 Late Exf. Scott, in Arb. Garner I. 125 Upon the 
approachment of the men to their entries. 2852 Sir W. 
Hamilton Discuss. 412 All scholars should be members of 
some College, Hall or Entry*. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
v. 258 Officers of the collegiate institutions— colleges, halls, 
inns, and entries. 

9 . The action of . entering or registering some- 
thing in a list, record, account-book, etc. Also 
concr. a statement, etc. entered upon a record ; 
an * item * in a list or an account-book. 

*553 Grimaldt. Ciceros Offices in. (1558) 263 Tbe emeries 
and ponnishments of the censors declare as much. 156a 
Act 5 Elis. c. 22 § 6 Tbe said Clerk.. shall register.. a brief 
Declaration or Entry of the said Licence, a 1626 Bacon 
NrwAtl. (J.). A notary made an entry of this act. 2712 
Arduthnoj John Bulls 5 Fees for.. examinations, filings of 
writs, entries etc. 2802 Mar. Edge. worth Moral T. (1E16) 

I. xix. 154 'Ibe sailor, .appealed.. to the entry in the books. 
1849 Stovel Canne’s Necesx. Introd. 22 The following en- 
tries, copied from the Lords’ Journal, .determine the date. 
2863 Mary Howrrr tr. F. Bremer's Greece I. viii. 259 
Making an entry in my diary, of the daily occurrences.^ 

b. Double Entry : the method of bookkeeping : 
in which every item entered to the credit of one 
account in the ledger is entered to the debit of j 
another, and vice versa. Single Entry: the j 
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j method in which each transaction (as a general 
j rule) is entered only in one account. 

| 2741 Mair Book-keeping Methodiz'd (ed. 2) 14 Italian 

j Book-keeping is said to be a Method of Keeping Accompts 
by double Entry* because, etc. 2883 Cariss Book-keeping 3 
Book-keeping by Double Entry, .was devised centuries ago, 
and has since become, - generally adopted. 

C. The list of names of the competitors (for 
a race, etc.'. 

1885 Truth 28 May 854/1 The entry* for the Royal Hunt 
Cup is smaller than usual. 

d. The entering at the custom-house of the 
nature and quantity of goods in a ship’s cargo. 
Bill of entry : see quot. 1809. Port of entry : the 
port at which imported goods are entered. 

2692 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1883)1.300 If y* entrey 
be right. 27x5 Lend. Gaz. No. 5311/3 Keeper of the Books 
of Entry of all Ships coming into the Port of London. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace \\ks. VIII. 3B5 The increase on the 
face of our entries is immense during the four years of war. 
2809 R. Langford Introd. Tretdc 130 Bill of entry, a note 
i specifying goods entered at the custom house. 

10 . at t rib. and Comb., as entry -booh, -clerk, 
-door, -end, -mat, -money, - mouth , -pegs, -winning. 

1678 Trial Ireland, etc. 47 As appears by their *Entry- 
Books.^ 1880 Quart. Rev., fifes. 297. 12 Lord Bolingbrcke, 
There is no trace of his residence to be found in the entry- 
books of the Dean. 2752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xiii. 280 An 
^entry-clerk in the court of Chancery. 2526 Tjndale Acts 
xii. 13 Peter knocked at the *entry dore. a 2804 J. Mather 
Songs (Sheffield 2862) 88 Who tell their fond tales at an 
’’entry end. 1855 Whitby Gloss., f The *entry mat’, the 
street door mat. 2864 A. M*Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 210 
Each member to pay the usual *entrymoney. 2880 Antrim 
< 5 * Dosvn Gloss. , *Entry mouth , sb., the end of an entry 
or lane, where it opens upon a street. 1865 Gayzvorthys if. 
169 The two women lifted thin gingham bonnets from the 
■^entry-pegs. 2471 Hist. Arriv. Edsv. IV. (Carqd. Soc.) 6 
At the first *Entrie-winmng of his right to the Royme and 
Crowne of England. 

Entuite, var. of Entwit(e. 
t Entu’ne, sb. Obs. ranr* 1 . [f. next verb.] 
Tune; song; melody, music. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blau ns he 309 So mery a sownc, so 
swete entunes. 

+ Entu*ne, v. Obs. Abo 5 en-, intowno. 
fvar. of Entonb, L\ to. ye, a. OF. enlone-r, - onne-r 
— Pr. and Sp. entonar late L. in ton arc, {. in- 
(see In-) + ton-us Tone : see Tune.] 

L traits. To sing, chant, intone. Also absoi. 
£•2374 Chaucer Troylus iv. Proem 4 And can to foils so 
her sopg entune. 2450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 300 Cristcn 
peple intewne praysynges to the vyrgyn mnrye. 2483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 253/2 Alle they that were comcn with Jhesu 
Cryste entewned swetely. 2627 Hakewill A pel. tv. x. § 2 
(1630) 429 Hymness and sonnets .. entuned in a solcmne 
and moumfull note. 

2 . To bring (a voice or instrument) into tune. 

a 2500 Flcr.ver Leaf xxvi, The company answered all, 
With voices sweet entuned, & so. small. 25*3 Skf.ltom 
Carl. Laurel 276 Whose hcvenly armony was so passing 
sure, So duly entunyd with every measure. 2530 Palsgr. 
538/2, I entune, I set an instrument in tune or a companye 
of syngars. . .Have you entuned these organes? 

Enturf: see Es- fref. 1 1 b. 

Entnrret (ento ret), v. rare. [f. FN- 1 + Tun- 
RET.J trans. To surround with towers. 

2866 J. Rose tr. Ovid's Fasti iv.246 Did she [the goddess] 
enturret first a Phrygian town ? 

Entwine, intwine (cn-, intwoi-n), v. [f. 
En- 1, In- + Twine z/.] 

1 . trans. To twine or twist together; to plait, 
interlace, interweave. 

26x6 W. Browne Brit. Past. it. iii. Intwine .. the flesh- 
like Columbine With Pinckcs. 2667M1LTON P. L, tv. 274 
But further way found none, so thick entwin'd, As one 
continu’d^ brake. 2712 JBudgell Sfect. No. 425 T 3 The 
Graces with their Arms tntwined within one another. 2772 
Sir W. Jones Poems, So lima. Where bloom intuin’d the 
lily, pink, and rose. 2802 Southey Thalnba in. xvlii, 
Patiently the Old Man Entwines the strong palm-fibres. 
2807 Cra dbk Par. Reg, ji. 281 Entwine their withered arms 
’gainst wind and weather. 

b. intr. for refl. 

1663 Bp. Patrick Parol. Pilgr. xiii. (166S) 9a There 
they entwine in the dearest ^embraces, a 2772 Stanzas^ in 
P. Fletcher* s P/sc. Eel. (1771) iii. st. 25 note. Fly and entwine 
amid those locks of gold. 2849 S. R. Maitland I llustr. and 
Enquiries 1 . 76 Two serpents, who rear up and entwine in 
the light of a candle stick. 

c. To form by twining ; to weave. 

a 2700 Dkyden (J.), The ' e*t and veil divine, Which 
wanuring foliage and rich flow’rs intwine. ,1 2743 Savxgi: 
Valentine's Day Wks. 2777 II, 216 For him may Jajvc the 
myrtle wreath entwine. 

d. fi. 

*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. i, This opinion, though false, 
yet entwined with a true. 2613 Donne Epith . Cl. Pals- 
tine Kf Lady Elis., You two have one way left yourselves 
t entwine Besides this bishop’s knot. 1684 Char sock 
At f rib. God (1834) I. 10 It [the befief of n God] is so en- 
twined with reason. 2829 I. Taylok Enthus. x. (2867) 2B7 
The [Christian] doctrine is entwined with the [English] 
language. 1868 ^Stanley iVestrn. Ab. Vrcf. it 'lTtenwrilcr 
of Bccket. .was inseparably entwined with the whole struc- 
ture of the Imilding. 

2 . To wreathe or encircle (an object) with 
(another) ; to wreathe (the one) about, round (the 
other). Also intr. for reft. 

1796 Morse After. Geog. If. 625 They entwine their 
bodies with the entrails of cattle. 2809 W. Jim VJ KniAcrb. 
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(1861) 182 No more entwines with flowers his shining sword. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1870) 137 Trees intwined with 
creepers. Ibid. xx. {1873) 454 The pepper-vine intwining 
round its trunk. ^ 1874 Boutkll Arms 4- Arm. iv. 61 A 
vine-branch entwined about a rod or staff. 

"b.fig. 

1825 Browning Paracelsus 132 Tangle and entwine man- 
kind with error. 1843 Neale Hymns for Sick 31 In earthly 
joys entwined, I had. forgot The things above. 1848 tr. 
Mariotti’s Italy II. iii. 75 Schiller entwined himself round 
the heart. 1874 Sayce Compar. Pkilol . viii. 317 Similarity 
of name or local celebrity may cause a myth to entwine 
itself about some personage or event of actual history. 

3. To clasp as a twining plant ; to enfold, em- 
brace. Also Jig. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. n. xxxv, Divided flames, 
the iron sides entwining. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Afflic- 
tion ii, Thy glorious houshold-stuffe did me entwine. 1667 
Milton/*. L. x. 512 His Armes clung to his Ribs, hisLeggs 
entwining Each other. *11803 Beattie Poems, Hares 94 
The flowering thorn. .The hazle’s stubborn stem entwin’d. 
1832 Tennyson Miller’s Pan. xxix, True wife, Round my 
true heart thine arms entwine. 1878 /Masque Poets 36 Let 
my arm your w’aist entwine. 

Hence Entwi'nement, the action of entwining ; 
the state of being entwined ; also concr. En- 
twining vbl, sb., the action of the verb Entwine. 
Entwiming- ppl. a., that entwines. 

' a 1670 Hackett A bp. Williams 1. (1692) 81 That it might 
be like a mixture of roses and wood-binds in a sweet en- 
twinetnent. 1834 Sir F. B. Head Bubbles Brunnen 307 No 
foot tore asunder the entwinement. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
<$• Sclv. 193 The unthinkable care and forecast in all its [the 
world's] evennesses and entwinings. 1738 Glover Leonidas 
III. 222 Among the intwining branches of the groves. 1821 
Shelley Promcth. Unb. 1. 148, I feel Faint like one mingled 
in entwining love. 

Entwist, intwist (en-, initwrst), v. [f. En- 1 
+ Twist w.j trans. a. To clasp with a twist, 
b. To form into a twist, o. To twist in with. 

a. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. i. 48 So doth the woodbine, 
the sweet Honisuckle, Gently entwist. 1683 A. Snape Anat. 
Horse 1. x.(x686) 20 They [the guts] are gathered up and 
entwisted in the folds of the Mesentery. 1705 Philips 
Blenheim 249 (Jod.) Th’ unweeting prey Entwisted roars. 
1750 Johnson Raniblcr No. 68 ? 5 Very few .. have their 
thread of life entwisted with the chain of causes on which 
armies or nations are suspended. 1769 Mrs. Montagu 
Belt. II. X14 Though the single thread will not bear hand- 
ling, yet twisted, and entwisted .. it is hard to be broken. 
1837 New Monthly blag. XLIX. 399 Some had a maze of 
horsehair, .entwisted round their polls. 

p. 1649 Roberts^ Clavfs Bibl. iii. 63 Intwisted or woven 
together like a curious silken web. 1711 J. Greenwood 
Eng. Gram. 282 When a twister a-twisting, will twist him 
a twist For the twisting of his twist, he three twines doth 
intwist. 1805 Southey Madoc 11. xii, His untrimm’d hair, a 
long and loathsome mass, With cotton cords intwisted. . 1864 
Neale Seaton. Poems in The endless lines Intwisted, 
and enllnked. 

Hence Entwrsted ppl . a. 

a 1800 Cowper & Hayley tr. Andreini’s Adam iv. i. The 
fatal sound of these entwisted pipes, a 1813 A. Wilson 
Ep. C . Orr Poet. Wks. (1846) 170 His noontide walks, his 
vine entwisted bowers. 1855 Singleton Virgil II. 38 A 
pliant collar of entwisted gold. 

t£ntwi’t(e, v > Obs. Also 6 entwyte, 
(entuite, intwight) 7 entbwite. [Altered form 
of Atwite ; cf. Twit.] trans. a. To twit, rebuke, 
reproach (a person). Const, of, with. b. To 
make (a thing) a subject of reproach. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 146 Thou doest. naught to 
entwite me thus, a 1553 — Royster D. it. 5iL (Arb.) 36 
No good turnes entwite, Nor olde sores recite. , 1560 
School House for Women 828 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 137 
In case they doo you but one benefit They wil you ever 
with that one entwit. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt, xxiii. 29 
note , Christ, .entwyteth them of their malice. 1583 Stany- 
hurst PEneisT)e&. (Arb.) 8, I may bee perhaps entwighted 
of more haste then good speede. 1588 Bp. ANDREwps.SVr,/«. 
10 April (1629) 8 By that word he meanes to enthwite them. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (16x8) 68. He 
doth somewhat bitingly taxe and entuite the Corinthians. 
i6o8"[Hi.ER0N] Defence II. 42 He entwitteth the suspended 
and deprived ministers with want of learninge. 

Entyer, -e, obs. ff. of Entire. 

Entyr, obs. form of Inter v. 

Entyr- : see Inter-. 

Entyre, obs. form of Entire. 

Entyrement, obs. form of Interment. 
Entyrm.es, obs. form of Entremess. 

*f- Enu’bilate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. enubilat - ppl. 
stem of ettubildre , f. e out + nubil-us cloudy, f. 
1 lubes a cloud.] trans. To make clear. 

1736 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Enu’bilous, a. Obs.~~° [f. L. e + nubil-us + 

. -ous.] Fair, without clouds. 

1736 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Enucleate (/hitt'kli^t), v. Also 6 enucleat. 
[f. L. enucleat - ppl. stem of emcc l ccire to remove 
the kernel of, f. e out + nucleus kernel. The fig. 
sense, till modern times the exclusive one in Eng., 
was fully developed in Lat.] 

1 .fig. To extract the ‘kernel’ from; to bring 
out from disguise ; to lay open, clear, explain. 

1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 407 Thinkyng that he would 
enucleate and open to her all these thinges. 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus m. 896 All obscure probleme. -3e can. .Enucleat. 
1622 Ailesbury Scrm. (1623) xq We sweat to enucleate the 
mystery. X774 T. West Antiq. Furness (1805) 37 No in- 


scription . . that can serve to enucleate its original name. 
1787 Schwartz in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 359 To enucleate 
the family relation of this hitherto unknown vegetable. 
1846 Landor Exam, Shaks. Wks. II. 272 To enucleate 
and bring into light their abstruse wisdom. 1859 Sat. Rev. 
3 Sept. 284/1 Enucleating the sense which underlies a diffi- 
cult construction. 

2. Surg. To extract (a tumour, etc.) from its 
shell or capsule. Also absol. 

1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 196 They are easily enu- 
cleated. _ 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg . I. 1 15 To remove 
them it is only necessary to divide their capsule and the 
soft parts covering them in and to enucleate. 1887 Brit. 
Med. frnl. 17 Dec. 1359/1 Dr. Keith’s success in enucleating 
uterine tumours. 

Hence Emrcleating///. a. 

1862 Lowell Biglmu P. 92 Runick inscriptions .. offer 
peculiar temptations to enucleating sagacity. 

Enucleation (fniwsklii^'Jon). [as if ad. L. 
Enucledtion-cm, f. enuclcdrc : see prec. Cf. Fr. 
enucleation . ] 

1. The action of enucleating, or getting out the 
1 kernel 1 of a matter ; unfolding, explanation. 

1650 S. Clarke Feel. Hist. 1. (1654) 326 To which they 
added an enucleation of hard texts. 1686 Goad Celest. 
Bodies 1. ix. 27, I say therefore, toward the Enucleation of 
the Question, etc. 1796 Pegge Anonym, viii. lxxxiii. (i8oo> 
382 Another enucleation of this difficult ecclesiastical term. 
1840 Blackut. Mag. XLVIII. 274 The enucleation of sepa- 
rate parts of that which his ambitious intellect yearned to- 
wards the production of as a whole. 1862 F. Hall Hindu 
Canons of Dramaturgy (1665) 9 Its writer rarely propounds 
■ for scholastic enucleation such an enigma as, etc. 

2. Surg. 1 The shelling out of a tumour, or a 
structure, or a part, from its capsule or enclosing 
substance 9 {Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

1874 Roosa Dis. Far 107 Sebaceous tumours should be 
removed by enucleation. 1876 J. S. Bristowe Theory <$• 
Pract. Med. (ed. 2) 53 They . . are . . capable of pretty easy 
enucleation from the tissues in which they are imbedded. 

EnufF, enujhQ, obs. ff. Enough. 

Enula camp ana : see Elecampane. 

J542 Borde Dyetary xix. (1870I 278 The rootes of Enula- 
campana, soden tender. 1634 H. R. Salcme’s Regim. 141 
1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 52. 

*t* Emrmber, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 enoumbre. 
[a. OF. cnombre-r, enutnbrer — Pr. eitombrar, It. in- 
ombrarc L. i numb rare , f. in in -f umbra shadow. 
Cf. Inumbrate.] trans . To put in the shade ; to 
overshadow, shroud. Also rejl. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) Prol., He wolde of his blessednesse 
enoumbre him in the seyd blessed & gloriouse Virgin Marie. 
Ibid. xii. 136 God sente his Wysdom in to Erthe and enum- 
bred him in the Virgyne Marie. 

Enumerable, Enumerate, erroneous forms 
(freq. in 17th c.) of Innumerable, I enumerate. 

+ Enu'merate, pa.pple. Obs. [ad. L. enumc- 
rdt-us, pa. pple. of enumerare : see next.] Equi- 
valent to the later Enumerated. 

1646 G. Gillespie Male Audi* 3 So many scandals as are 
enumerate in the Ordinance. 1671 True Nonconf. 226 All 
these vain Popish Inventions, and Superstitions, enumerate 
in this Covenant. 17x1 C. M. Lett, to Curat 35, I proceed 
now Particularly to consider our Reformers enumerate by 
your author. 

Enumerate (/hi/7-merrit), v. [f. L. enumerat- 
ppl. stem of enumerare, f. e out + numerat e to 
count, f. numents Number.] 

1. trans. To count, ascertain the number of; 
more usually, to mention (a number of things or 
persons) separately, as if for the purpose of count- 
ing ; to specify as in a list or catalogue. 

For the primary sense ‘ascertain the number or, see esp. 
Enumerated ppl. a., and cf. Enumeration, Enumerator. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery n. L § n (R.) If the 
priest pardons no sins but those which are enumerated. 
1671 J. Webster Mctallogr. vii. 113 Again, he enumerateth 
eight sorts of Cachimics that were known unto him. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 244 There would be no end of enumerating 
the like cases. 1803 G. S. Faber Cabiri II. 34 Atalanta 
is enumerated, by ApoIIodorus, among the Argonauts. 
X816 J ; Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art l. 561 The satellites 
of Jupiter . . are enumerated and distinguished in a regular 
manner. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Scrm. (1837) HI- xvii. 
261 St. Paul .. enumerates many of the Ancient Saints. 
«i8s6 H. Miller Test. Recks xi. (1857) 469 Adolphe Brog- 
niart had enumerated only seventy species of plants. 

+ b. with clause as obj. Obs. rare. 

1653 Crosiwell Lett, fy Sp. 4 July, Enumerating how 
businesses have been transacted from that time. 

2. Gram. To * qualify’ numerically, rare. 

1876 A. Davidson Hebr. Gram. § 48 The other numerals 
are nouns and disagree in gender with the words which they 
enumerate. 

*t*3. [?Cf. L. enumerare to pay in full.] ?To 
bestow abundantly. Obs. rare. 

1717 L. Howel Desidertus (ed- 3) 76 Prayers that he 
would ennumerate his spiritual Gifts to this holy Society. 
Hence Emrmerated ppl. a., Emrmerating 
vbl. sb. (in quot. attrib .). 

1721 Roy. Proclam. 5 Feb. in Loud. Gaz. No. 5928/4 Such 
enumerated Goods. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. 
i. 4 Contraband and enumerated commodities. 1871 Census 
Eng. Sf Wales, Prelim. Report 6 The enumerated popula- 
tion of London, .was 3,251,804. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
v. 253 That enumerating function of the Roman officer. 

Enumeration (ihi/7'merFi*Jan). [a. F. enu- 
meration, ad. L. en umerdtion-cm, n. of action f. 
enumerare : see prec.] 1 


1. The action of ascertaining the number of 
something ; esp. the taking a census of population ; 
a census. 

.*577 tr - B u Hinge Vs Decades (1592) 629 That holy man did 
rightly know the enumeration of the sacred Trinuie. 1810 
in Risdon's Surv. Devon 394 According to the enumeration 
in 1801, the population amounted to 1600 persons. 1819 
Gentl. Mag. 525 He produced an enumeration of the in- 
habitants of the island. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. I. 340 
note , In 1740, the population of Nottingham was found, by 
enumeration, to be just 10,000. 

2. The action of specifying seriatim, as in a list 
or catalogue. 

1551 Gardiner Of The Presence in Sacrament 21 To 
multiply language by enumeracioun of partes. 1581 Lam- 
barde Firett. iv. xvi. (1588) 576, I shall not need to make 
long enumeration of the sortes of executions, which, etc. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. vi. i. 279 The enumeration 
of Genealogies, and particular accounts of time. X793 T- 
Beddoes Math. Evui. 34 The definition of a complex term 
consists merely in the enumeration of the simple ideas, for 
which it stands. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Pro - 
Perty Law xvhi. 136 The enumeration of these circum- 
stances is not to restrict the generality of the enactment. 

b. concr. A catalogue, list. 

_ 1724 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 2 Though they are not all agreed 
in this enumeration of elements. X772 Junius Lett, lxviii. 
351 The enumeration includes the several acts cited in this 
paper. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 135 We should 
possess an enumeration, .of her materials and combinations. 
* 8 75 Jowett Plato Jed. 2) I. 184 In this enumeration the 
greatest good of all is omitted. 

3. Rhet. transl. L. enumeratio : A recapitulation, 
in the peroration, of the heads of an argument. 

1862 in Maunder Sci. Lit. Treas. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Emunerative (/niw-mer^tiv), a. [f. Enumer- 
ate v. -r “IVE.] That has the function of enu- 
merating; concerned with enumeration. Const, of. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying v. § 3 Being particular 
and enumerative of the variety of evils which have dis- 
ordered his life. 1848 H. Miller First Impr. vi. (1857) 102 
He [Thomson] rather enumerates than describes. .Now the 
prospect from the hill at Hagley furnished me with the true 
explanation of this enumerative style. x88o Muirhead tr. 
Gains Inslit. Comm. iv. § 47 note, Whether his uelut is to 
be taken as enumerative.. or as merely indicative. 

Enumerator (ihiri mer^tai). [as if a. L. 
Enumerator, agent-n. f. enumerare to Enumerate.] 
One who enumerates ; spec, one of the subordinate 
officers employed in taking a census. 

X856 Grote Greece 11. xevi. XII. 492 note , The enumerators 
take account of the slave women and children. 1881 Daily 
News 5 Apr. 6/1 The enumerator has to leave from a 
hundred to two hundred schedules and after a few days to 
call for them again. 

Eunncia'ble (/no-njiab’l), a. [as if ad. L. 
*enuntiabilis, f. enuntiare ; see next.] That ad- 
mits of being enunciated. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 198 All the words enun- 
ciable are in it contained. 1824 Coleridge Aids Rejl. 
(1848)1. 261 John.. enunciates the fact itself, to the full 
extent in which it is enunciable for the human mind. 

Enunciate (fmrnjii^t), v. [f. L. enuntiat- 
ppl. stem of enuntidre (incorrectly emtneiare), f. e 
out + nunlidre to announce, f. nunlius messenger.] 

1. traits. To give definite expression to (a propo- 
sition, principle, theory, etc.) ; *= Enounce i. 

1623 Cockeram, Enunciate , to declare. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ 
Elem. Philos. {1839) 204 Which also may more briefly be 
enunciated thus, velocity is the quantity of motion deter- 
mined by time and line, a 1691 T. Barlow Rent. 553 
The truths that may be enuntiated concerning him [Plato]. 
184* Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 2 The theory consequent 
upon new facts, .is generally enunciated by the discoverers 
themselves. 1853 Marsden Early Purit. 220 The dogmas 
enunciated in the Lambeth articles. 1878 Huxley Physrogr. 

95 The same principle may be enunciated in another form, 
b. Of words : To form, or serve as a statement of. 
1859 Mill Liberty (1865) 20/2 The words which enunciate 
a truth. 

2. To state publicly ; to proclaim. 

1864 Pusey Led. Daniel Pref. 24 Moses enunciated as 
simple, undemonstrated truth, ‘ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth'. 1875 Manning ^ Missi on II. 
Ghost i. 3 It can therefore never err in enunciating or de- 
claring the revealed knowledge which it possesses. 

3. To utter, pronounce (articulate sounds). Also 
absol. = Enounce 3. 

X759 Hart Vision of Death (R.), Each enunciates with a 
human tone. X79X Boswell Johnson an. 1744 note. Not . . 
marked by any peculiar emphasis, but only . . distinctly 
enunciated. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-Cap 223 How 
distinct enunciating, how Plain dealing 1 
Hence Enu*noiated ppl. a. 

1664 H. More Myst. I nig, 534 That Incongruity betwixt 
enunciated Falsity and the Minde and Things has no moral 
evil in it. 1817 H. T. Colebrooke Algebra 266 Putting 
the enunciated divisor sixteen. *835 Wiiewell in 'lod- 
hunter Ace. of Whewelfs Writings <1876^ II. 213 A dis- 
tinction or resemblance in enunciated principle. 

Enunciation (fnvnfip'fen). [ad. L. enun- 
tidtion-cm, n. of action f. enuntidre : see prcc. 

Cf. Fr. thioncialion.] The action of ernmtiating. 

1. The action of giving definite expression to (a 
law, principle, etc.). 

1808 Med. Jrnl. XIX. 482 Enunciation of the Principle, 
and Observations respecting it. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 95 The most extensive and general enunciation of the 
laws of nature. *873 J. Cooke Neio Chem. 13 This word 
selected by Avogadro ht the enunciation of his law. 
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enunciative; 


228 


envelop; 


+ b. colter. A proposition, statement Obs. - 
1628 T. Spencer Logic k 222 A compound axioms, is but 
one proposition, or enuntiation, as Aristotle calls it. *637, 
Gillespie Eng. Fop. Ceran. iv. •vii. 32 Christ . . used no 
prayer in the distribution, but that demonstrative emincia- 
tion. This is vty body . 17x7 S. Clarke Mr. Leibnitz's^ 5 th 
Paper (R.>, Every intelligible enunciation must be either 
true or false. 1765 WarburtoS Div. Legal. (ed. 4^ vl § 4 
V. 194 note And verifies the enunciation of the gospel. 

C. Math. The form of words in which a pro- 
position is stated. 

1793 T. Beddoes- Math. Evid. 50 The enunciation of 
proposition the 29th. 1BS5 Leudesdor f Cremona's Prof. 
Geoin. 99 These are precisely the two directly equal pencils 
mentioned in the enunciation. 

2. fa. ? Verbal expression (quot. 2552 ). b. The 
action of declaring or asserting (a fact, doctrine, 
etc.) ; formal declaration or assertion. 

1551 Gardiner 0 / The Presence in Sacrament # 41a, 
The callyng of bread by enunciation, for a name is not 
material. 1651 Jer. Taylor Clems Dom. (R.), By way of 
interpretation and enunciation, as an ambassador. 7827 
Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 81 The proposition 
in question .. is not, properly speaking, the enunciation of 
a matter of fact. 1844 Lf.ver T. Bnrke xviii, He never 
missed an opportunity for the enunciation of such doctrines. 

3. The uttering or pronouncing of articulate 
sounds ; manner of utterance. 

1750 Chesterf. Lett. 9 July (1870) 170 Remember of what 
importance Demosthenes and one of the Gracchi, thought 
Enunciation. 18x2 Examiner 9 Nov. 716/1 His enuncia- 
tion is perfectly articulate. 1879 Froudk Cxsar xi. 129 He 
mocked at his bad enunciation and bad grammar. 

Enunciative (/nzvnjb&iv). [ad. L. bum* 
tiatlv-us, f. enuntiarc : see Enunciate.] 

1. That serves to enunciate ; predicative ; decla- 
ratory. Const, of. 

1531 Elyot Gov. tit. xxv, Yet be their warkes compacte jn 
fourme of narrations svhiche by oratours be called enuncia- 
tiue. c 1555 HARrsFjELD Divorce lien. VIII (1878) 219 
These enunciative words do not prove them man and wife. 
i 6 z 3 T. Spencer Logick 160 An enuntiatiue speech is either 
simple, or compounded of those that be simple. 1654 Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres. 74 And if these words., be exegetical, 
and enunciative of tne change that is made by prayers and 
other mystical, words. 1726 Aylitpe Parcrg. 306 In respect 
of the dispositive Words of an Instrument, and not in regard 
of the Enunciative Terms.thereof. x8x6 Bentham Chrestom. 
41 The simply enuntiatlve parts of the propositions will 
serve by themselves. 3862 F. Hall Hindu Philos . Syst. 284 
The words are. .more directly enunciative of the doctrine, 
f b. Gram. (See quot.) Obs. 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 33 The conjunction 
enunciative copies the partes of a period.. The ratiocinative 
couples the parts of a ratiocination. 

t c. Of a command : Explicit, express. Obs. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 534 His absolute and enun- 
ciative command. 

1*2. Of the nature of outward expression. Ohs. 

^ 1655^60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (X701) 480/1 As to Enuncia- 
tive discourse, .there are some Dogmatists who condemn it 
.. whence they kept silence. 1656 Jeanes Mixt. Schol. 
Div. 63 Here by the word is understood, not the word 
enunciative [L, prolativum\ the word written or preach’t, 
But the Word substantfall': And the word was God. 

3. Pertaining to vocal utterance or elocution. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. III. 485 Time had palsied your 
strength and weakened your enunciative powers. 1850 
Ibid. XL!. 449 He gave scope to the extraordinary enuncia- 
tive powers of Bannister. 

lienee Emrnciativoly adv., in an enunciative 
manner ; declaralively. 

1637 GiLLESt-m Eng. Pop. Cerent .. iv. vii. 32 It Is not a 
thing indifferent, to omit the repetition of those words, This 
is vty body 1 enun datively and demonstratively. 

Enunciator (fn^ nJiiritDr). [a. L. enuniidtor, 
f. enuntiarc : see Enunciate.] One who or that 
which enunciates. 

1809-12 Mar. EnccwonTii Ennui xv. The news, of which 
she was the first, and not very intelligible enunciator. 1863 
Huxli: x Man's Place Nat. 11. 85 As ior the second [proposi- 
tion], one can only admire the surpassing courage of its 
enunciator. 1870 Psalms Chronologically Arranged 1x3 
The Prophets . . were acknowledged as the enunciators of 
God’s present purpose. 

b. A self-acting telegraphic signal. 

1889 Pall Mall' G, ai Ian.C/3 An electric enunciator in 
the box-office which will register the numbers, etc. 

+ Emrnciatory, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. emtntidt- 
(see Enunciate) + -onv.] » Enunciative. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais sti. xxxyuL 317 Prcdicablc and 
enunciatory fool. 

Enunefcion, var. of Inunction, Obs. 
Enunciation, obs. form of Inundation. 
t Enu'ny, v. Obs . [atl. late L. in tint- re, f. in in 
+ fnn-rt to unite, f. units one.] trans. To unite. 
1542 Bicon Christmas Banquet Works J5G0I. xxvii. U 
Repentance without faith auallcth nothing, but cnuriied and 
iotned with faith is a singuler and high treasure. Hid. Ex- 
cept by fayth they be enunied and joined together. 

Enure (cniu-u), v. [f. En - 1 f TJue, a. OF. 
ccnvre operation ; cf. pan re, Loon. a. OF. povre'. 1 
An earlier form of Inure, by which it is now superseded 
exc. In the legal sente 3 l-clow. 

1*1. trans. To put into operation or exercise; 
to carry into act ; to commit (a crime). Obs. 

xsSoSruNsrR Let. G, Harvey Wks. tGIol*) App- il 709 /* 
1 jwo mure my pmne sometime tn that ktnde. 1596 — ■ /*". Q. 
iv. il 71 Nr certes can that friendship long endure.. That 
dnth ill tause or evil! end enure. Hid. v, iv. 39 Many 
haynout crytnes by her enured, a 1599 — E/igr. Wks. 


(Globe) 5S7/2 But he, soone after, fresh againe enured His 
former cruelty, 'a 161a Harrington E/igr. 1 i. (1633)- xor 
T' enure on vemious wives such wrong suspitions. 

2 . Of persons : To bring by use, habit, or con- 
tinual exercise to a certain condition or state of 
mind, to the endurance of a certain condition, to 
the following of a certain kind of life, etc. Const. 
to with sb. or inf. ; in early use also with. Now. 
only in form Inure, q.v. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxv. 38 To enure hem self so 
to peyne and trauayll. 1509 Fisher 7 Pcr.it. Ps. Wks. 16 
They shall be enured with contynuall hatred. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvins Inst. 1. 31 That by litle and litle they 
may be enured with that profitable maner of speach. 1577 
tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) xo6 Wee must.. enure our 
selues to chastise them [cluldren],if they delight to lie. 1643 
Ussher Body D iv. (1647) 334 Yet, as a Master of defence, 
enureth us to the conflict, by contending with us. 1675 
Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 55 Henceforth his people let no king 
enure’ To gentle government. 27x3 Addison Cato 11. i. 
Troops enured to toil. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1. 11. vi. 
202 He . . enured these sentient treatures to pleasure and 
pain, cold and heat. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842)350 
To enure youths to habits of industry. 

3 . intr. Chiefly Law. To come into operation ; 
to take place, have effect ; to be available ; to 
be applied (to the use or benefit of a person). 
Const, to or simply. 

1607 Cowel Intcrpr., Enure signifieth to take place or 
effect, to be avaylable. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. i. § 69. 32 
This grant shall not enure to such intent to determine the 
seignorie but shall enure by way of covenant. 1677 Yarran- 
ton Eng. Imprcrv. 183 That all the Benefit of the said River 
SharwelJ.. snail be and enure to the several Companies 
named in this Act. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 401 Else 
the dignity enures onlj' to the grantee for life. 1875 Poste 
Gains 11. § 88 It enures exclusively to the bonitary pro- 
prietor. x888 Bryce Amen Commzu. I. 84 The suspension 
enures to the benefit of the President, who becomes a sort 
of dictator. 

b. trans. To make available; to hand over. 

1736 Carte Ormonde II. 205 To enure to any person or 
persons, .any estate sold or disposed of. 

Hence + Emrrement, Obs., use; practice. +£n- 
wrer, Obs., one who practises or puts into opera- 
tion. Emvring vbl. sb. 

x6ix CoTCR.f Excrcicc, exercise ; enurement,use, practise; 
action, execution. 1556 J. Heywood Spider «$* FI. xxvii. 
243 As lawles enurers. Of verdites false or foolish. x6o6 G. 
W[oodcocke) tr .Hist. Justine 55 a, So. .did. .the customary 
envring to the discipline of warre giue him bouldnes to put 
them to death. 

Emirn, obs. variant of Inton. 

Enttrny (enC’Jni), a. Her. Also enurnoy. 
[a. AF. cnornt, eiumntc, altered form of OF. 
aountl adorned : see Anorn, Exorn.] Of a bor- 
dnre: Charged with beasts. By some writers 
improperly used as sb. for a charge of this kind 
upon a bordure. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 11 1 The fourth [bordure] is 
called Enumey, that is, when it is occupied with any beast. 
1610 Guilum Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 29 This term Enumy is 
proper to all bordures charged with any beasts. 1727 
Bradley Fasti. Diet., Enurny, the Heralds Term for a 
Bordure of a Coat of Arms, being charged with any kind of 
Beasts. 3847 Gloss. Brit. Her. s. v. Bordure of England 
63 Some would say enumey of lions, or charged with an 
enurncy of lions. 

Emis, -ys, var. forms of Enes adv. Obs. once. 
Envade : see Invade. 

+ Enva llisshe, v. Obs. Also 5 envaysshe, 
env abyss ho. [ad. Fr. envahiss - lengthened, stem 
of envahir ; see Envaye v.] trans. To attack. 
Also absol. Hence Enva’hisshing ppl. a. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. ii. 30 To enuahisshc leping 
vpon his enemyes. Ibid. n. xxxv. 148 Thus is the fortresse 
enuaysshed. c xsoo Melusine X47 We dide yssue yesterday, 
and enuahysshed our enmyes. 

Envapour: see En -frcfP 1 a. 

+ Enva*ssal, v. Obs . Also 7 envassailo, 
-all, invassal, -el. [f. En- 3 + Vassal.] trans . 
To reduce to the condition of a vassal; to Teduce 
to servitude or subjection ; to make subservient to. 
Also fig. 

1605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia Wks. (37 17) 165 That in- 
tolerable Miser>*» Whereto Affection now jnvassels me. 
2609 Br. Barujw A rtxzv. Namclesi Cath. 60 Awing our 
Trinces, jcnuassaling our Prelates. 3647 Cudxvortii Semi. 

1 ’John ii. 3-4 (1676) 57 Many of us.. have our minds.. en- 
vnssallcd to Kicnes. Gain, Profit. 3660 Fuller Mixt 
Contemil. (1841) 194 They would have seized on our persons 
too, ana have envassalled us for ever unto them. 

Hence Enva*ssaIIed ppl. a., Enva*ssaHng vbl. 
sb. 

3609 Hr. Barlow Ann v. Nameless Caih. 25 Yeelded vnto 
by timorous Prince*, ambitious and tumultuous Prelates en- 
u as*- nlled Parasites 1642 Find. Pari, in Hart. Mise. 
(Malh.) V.^75 For the strength and safety, and not in- 
flaming or invassaling of his subjects and people. 

1*Enva*ssaIage. Obs. rare. Also 8 in-, [f. 
prec. + -age.] a. The state of being reduced 
to vassalage, b. The action of reducing to vas- 
salage. 

3646 Sic J. TmurLX Irish Rebel/. Vttf. 6 They jincak as if 
their oppressions might be parcelled with the israeHtbh 
envasvalage in the 1-and of Egypt. x^S 3 Plytos Catastr. 
Ho. Stuarts 90 By that derivation they., augmented the 
pow cr of invavsalage. 


+ Enva’alt, v. Obs. Also 6 envawto. ffi 
En - 1 + Vault sbb ] 

1 . trans. To arch over, cover the arched roof of 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel (Dyce) 477 Enuawtydwlth. 

rubies the vawte was of this place. 

2 . To entomb. 

<2x745 Swift A Conclusion , I wonder, good man, that you 
are not envaulted ; Prithee, go and be dead, and be doubly 
exalted. 

+ Enva*y(e, sb. Obs. Also 5 envahye. [a. 
OF. envahic , aw aye, f: envahir : see next.] An 
attack. 

c 1450 Merlin xx. 318 We shull. .chastice hem at this 
enuav. c 1500 Melusine 203 His peuple..made a fyers 
enuanye vpon the poyteuyns. 

+ Enva’ye, v. OH. Also s envahye, en- 
vayhe. [ad. Fr. envahi-r = Pr. envair, Sp. ert- 
vadir \— late L *i>:vadTre l L. invddere : see Iu- 
vade, Fnvarisshe.] trans. To attack. 

1475 Caxton* "Jason 2S For to go xviih him for to enti.'ihye 
and fighte with their enemyes. 3483 — Gold. Leg. 74/4 The 
chaldeys. .haue enuayhed thj- camels and taken them. 

Envaysshe : see Envahisshe. 

Envecked, -ee, obs. ff. Ikvecked, -ee. Her. 
Enveigh, etc., Enveigle : see In-. 

Enveil (env?t-l), V. Also 6 enveile, envele. 
[f. Ex- 1 + Veil si. Cf. OF. envoilcrj] trans. 
To cover with a veil, place a veil upon (c.g. a 
woman when received into a religions order). 
Also trail sf. and Jig. to shroud as with a veil. 

1555 Fardle Facions Pref. j 6 Hauyng thus with his sub- 
tilties enueiled our mtndes. Ibid. n. xii. 268 The IHsshoppe 
was giuen authoritie to enueile virgines, and to hallow 
them. 1837 Foreign Q. Rev. XIX. 305 Kerner again has 
taken, up the whole black mantle of Novalis, and enveiled 
himself with it. 1850 Blackie FEschylus II. 170 When 
dark night enveils the welkin. 

+ EnveTeny, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. It. invelc- 
ire, f. /ft in + vekno L. venenum poison.] 
trans. To envenom, to poison. 

CX534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1844) I. 249 A man. .en- 
veleyed [? envelenyed] with the delicius poysonofease. 

Envelop (envelop), v. Forms: a. 4-5 en- 
volupe(n, -ipe(n, 7-8 envellop, 6- onvolop(o. 
(3. 6 iuvolup, 7-8 invellop(e, 6-S involop(e. 
[a. OF. envolupc-r, cnvtlopcr (mod. awclopper) *= 
Pr. awolupar , cnvelopar , f. at- (see En- 1 ) + *volnp 
* vet op-, cogn. with It. viluppo bundle, whence 
inviluppare to envelope. Cf. Develop, Volufkue. 

The Romanic base volup-, vilttp - is of obscure origin ; 
some regard it ns Teut., comparing ME. 7 olap/eit to Lap, 
wrap, which, however, is not known outside Eng., and Is by 
Prof. Skeat regarded as an altered form of wrap, Diex 
suggested that a late L. *volutud re (f. volvlre to roll) became 
*i •oluppare, but the analogies offered for this phonetic pro- 
cess are unsatisfactory.] 

1 . traits. To wrap up in, or as in, a garment or 
outer covering. Alsoy^v 

1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 614 For he is most cnvolipcd in 
synne. 3406 Hoccleve Mtsmile 245 If that yee been en- 
volupid in cryme. 15x3 Douglas sEneis vn. iii. 67 With 
ane grenc branche of tre He did involup and aray his held. 
3650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 93 Eares so large, that they 
invelope their whole bodies with them. 3809 Pinkney 
Trav. France aril In digging a vault a body was discovered 
enveloped in a long robe. 1875 Lyhll Prine. Gcal. (ed. 12) 
II.m. xL 377 They had been packed up in a box, and enve- 
loped in cotton. 

b. To serve as a mapping or case for. Also 

fig- „ 

x59S^Suaks. Hen. V, 1. 1. 31 Leauing his body as a Para- 
dise Tinuelop and contahie Cclestiall Spirits. 1738 Glover 
Leonidas x. (R.), The silken plumes Of sleep envelop his 
extended limbs. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Ana/. (1S07) 357 
The cellular membrane, which envelopes the vessels of the 
spermatic chord. 1830 R. Knox tr. Blclard's A tint. xi6 
These membranes., were long con founded., with the organs 
which they envelope. 1834 M'Murtkie Cuvier's Anirn. 
Kingd. 235 Their mantle unites under the body, forming a 
muscular snc’which envelopes al!_ the viscera. iBjo II. Mac- 
millan Bible Teach. viti._ 152 His body must be enveloped 
by the earth, as his soul is enveloped by the body. 

2 , To wrap, cover closely on all sides with a 
surrounding medium ( e.g . clouds, darkness, /lames, 
an atmosphere, etc.). Const, in, with . Also 
with the surrounding medium as subject. 

1590 SrnssER F. Q. it.' xii. 34 Suddenly a grosse fog over- 
spred. . And heavens chearefuU face enveloped. X603S11AKS. 
Mens, for M. iv. ii. 77 The bc«t, and wholsomst spirit* of 
the night, Inucllop you, good Prouost. 1664 If. Mouk 
Myst. Iniq. 503 Raies of lignt and glory envelop His Body. 
1675 Cocker vie nils 43 Our chenrin Sun, our Glory atfd 
Delight, Are soon invdoped in shades of Night. 170° 
Drydf.n Fables, Pal. A- Arc. 1863 A cloud t>r smoke ens'cl- 
lops citherhost. 3762 Dunn in Phil. Trans. LI 1. 47 * They 
are so invelloped in vapours, as to be undiscemiMe. T791 
Cowilr Iliad xvii, 7x6 Jove with storms Enveloped Ida. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chert. I. 58 ’Die azote v Inch is disen- 
gaged, envelops the carbon. 1847 llluti. Lend. A 'errs 
10 July 39/3 Mr. Huntley's property was enveloped in one 
broadsheet of flame. 1847 L H c Hr Jar Honey 
15 One of these cliff* toilers to such a height, that its sum- 
mit is for ever enveloped in clouds. 

fig. *474 Caxton Che nr 309 7 lie thought is emiofuped »ft 
obvurete. 1670 Cotton Et/er/ton u n. 64' I'hc extreme danger 
they saw themselves envellop'd in. 1670 Moral S/a te 
Eng. 337 When sve cloud our Reason, and envelope *t In 
inlets. 1C37 DiSttAru / 'met fa *1. 1.(1871) 105 What mr*- 
ter^* was this that enveloped that great tie? *846 br* »- 
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: ENVELOPE. ' 

Hamilton Dissert. _ in Reid's Wks. 752 The peasant em- 
ploys all the principles of abstract philosophy, only inve- 
loped, latent, engaged. 

+ 3 . catachr. a. ‘To line; to cover on the in- 
side * (J„). b. Of a body of men : To surround. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. h. vii. 4 His yron cote, all overgrowne 
with rust. Was underneath enveloped with gold. 1683 
Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 388 The Prince of Orange . . 
was at first envelop'd by his own flying Men. 

Hence EnveToped ppl. a. (in senses of the vb. ; 
in qnot.yff.), enshrouded, darkened. Enve*loper, 
one who envelops or wraps up. Enveloping* 
vbl . sb ,, thfc action of the vb. Envelop ; also cotter. 
a wrapping ; an enclosing membrane. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glasse IX The inveloped and de- 
formed night of ignorance. 1883 Clodd in Knowl. 15 June 
353/x The rain-clouds are imprisoned in dungeons or 
cavems by Vrxtra the ‘ Enveloper’. 1693 J. Beaumont on 
Burnet's Th. Earth I. 52 The envelopings also with which 
the Infant is encompast, being very thin. 1831 R. Knox 
tr. Cloy net' S' An at. 239 The Enveloping Aponeuroses vary 
much in their thickness. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
i33_ Magnetization . . impressed upon a soft iron rod by the 
action of an enveloping helix. 1882 Vines Sachs' Hot. 702 
Salts, .present in solution in the enveloping strata of water. 

Envelope (e-nvelo n p, anv’lop), sb. Also 8-9 
envelop, [ad. Fr. envclofpc, f. envelopper : see 
Envelop v. 

Walker 1791 records the custom then prevailing of pro- 
nouncing this word like the Fr. ctrvelof>pe (anv’l^Tp). In 
sense 2 this pronunciation, or rather some awkward attempt 
at it (an*vel2 u p, p’nvel<7 u p) is still very frequently heard, 
though there is no good reason for giving a foreign sound 
to a word which no one regards as alien, and which has 
been anglicized in spelling for nearly 200 years.] 

1 . That in which anything is enveloped ; * a 
wrapper, integument, covering’ (J.). 

1715 Kersey, Envelope , a cover for anything. 1796 C. 
Burney Man. of Me tastasio m. 142 He has consigned to 
my messenger . . six volumes .. not only without a box, but 
without any kind of envelope, or direction. x8ix Edin. 
Rev. XVIII. 226 The earth which serves as the envelope of 
the bones {in certain cavems]. 1830 Herschel Stud . Nat. 
Pltil. 79 The statue might be conceived encrusted in its 
marble envelope. 1845 Stocqueler HandbJc. Brit. India 
(1854) 346 The better class of females . . are covered with an 
immense piece of cloth., theseenvelopes are of white cloth. 
1854 Brewster More Worlds ii.21 The Earth is surrounded 
with an aerial envelope or atmosphere. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
28 Oct. 555 The spirits, leave behind them the crass and 
heavy envelope of their earthly tenement. 1873 H. Rogers 
Orig. Bible ii. (ed. 3) 90 The envelope which protects the 
chrysalis. 

'b.fig. 

X74X Warburton Div. Legal. II. 629 Their obvious sense 
that serves only for the envelope. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 
ji» xii. 370 Style should be the transparent envelop of our 
thoughts. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 78 The leading 
intention of both [Antinomianism and Stoicism] is to enclose 
the human mind in a perfect envelop of abstractions. 1865 
Lecky Ration. (1878) 1 . 300 Every dogmatic system, .should 
be regarded as the vehicle or envelope of pure religion. 

2 . spec. The cover of a letter ; now a small sheet 
of paper folded and gummed to serve as a cover 
for a letter. 

a 17x4 Burnet Own Time I. (1724) 302 A letter from the 
King of Spain was given to his daughter by the Spanish 
Ambassador, and she tore the envelope, and let it fall. 1726 
Swift To Grub St. Poets, Wks. 1735 II. 368 Lend these to 
Paper-sparing Pope. .No letter with an Envelope Could give 
him more Delight. 1826 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan III. 351 
Our hero was tearing off the envelope. 1839 Sir R. Hill in 
G. B. HiIlZ.£/£’(xS8o)I. 346 The little bags called envelopes. 
1874 Burnand My Time xxvii. 250 He quickly opened the 
envelope to see if the enclosed fee was in notes or a cheque. 

3 . In physical science often used in general 
sense ; also spec, in Bot. the calyx or the corolla, 
or both taken together; in Astroti. the nebulous 
covering of the head of a comet, the coma. 

1830 R. Knox Blclard's Anat. 234 The envelopes of the 
muscles, or the enveloping aponeuroses, .furnish, .insertions 
to muscular fibres. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 99 
Stamens single, without any floral envelope. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Pltys. Sc. xxxvi. {1849) 404 The lumin- 
ous envelope was of a decided yellow. 1851 Carpenter 
Man. Phys. 519 A general contraction of the mantle or 
muscular envelope. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 14 Papa- 
veraceje . . envelopes ana stamens very caducous. 

4 . Fortification. (See quot.) 

1707 in Glossogr. A net. Nova. 1715 Kersey, Envelope , 
In Fortification, a Work of Earth rais’d either in the Ditch 
of a Place, or beyond it. 1853 Stocqueler Mil. Ettcycl., 
Envelope, in fortification, a work of earth, sometimes in 
form of a single parapet, and at others like a small rampart. 

5 . Math. The locus of the ultimate intersections 
of consecutive curves (or surfaces) in a ‘ family ’ 
or system of curves (or surfaces). 

1871 Todhunter Diff. Calc. xxy. (1875] 359 The locus of 
the ultimate intersections of a series of curves is called the 
envelop of the series of curves. 1873 Williamson Diff. 
Calc. xv. 256 The envelope of the system . . is touched by 
every curve of the system. 

Hence Envelope, v. colloq. to put (a letter) in 
an envelope. 

1857 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir W. R: Hamilton 
III. (1889) 519 You write letters.. Lady Hamilton finds 
them, envelopes them, puts them before you, et c- 
Envelopment (envelopment). (X Envelop v. 
+ -sient ; cf. Fr. envelcppement '. ] The action of 
enveloping; the state of being enveloped, cotter . 
That which envelops; a wrapping, covering. A\so fig. 
1763 Tucker Free Will Pref. (R.), It is become difficult 
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to see any sense at all, through their envelopments. . 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. it. it, Reverence . . springs forth un- 
dying from its mean envelopment of Fear. 1842 J. H. New- 
man Ch. of Fathers 34 Various^ diseases were cured, .by the 
touch of the holy bodies or their envelopments. 1879 Rut- 
ley Stud. Rocks x. 160 Microscopic envelopments of quartz 
KaVe been met with in chabasite. 
t Enve'nom, sb. Obs. In 4 envenyme. [f. 
next vb.] That which envenoms ; a poison. 

*377 Langland P. PI. B. il 14 Orientales and ewages en- 
uenymes to destroye. » 

Envenom (enve-nsra), v. Forms : a. .4-6 en- 
venim, -ym(e, 4-5 envenom (e, -ora, 4 envinim, 
5 envemyn, (envemon), 7 envenome, 6- en- 
venom. £. 6 inveneme, (invennom), 7 - in- 
v'enim, -ome, 7-S invenom. See also Anvenom. 
JME. envenime-n, ad. OFr. envenimer, f. en (see 
En- 1 ) + OFr. venim (mod. veilin') Venom:— L. 
veiieii-um poison.] 

t 1 . trans. To venom (a person, an animal) ; to 
poison by contact, bite, inoculation, etc. Also 
absol. 

c 1300 K.Alis. 5611 Addres, guiures [printed quinres], and 
dragounsWolden this folk mychel and Jyte,Fnvenymenand 
abite. X340 Ayettb. 26 pe eddre J?et al enuenymeh- c 1400 
M aundev. v. (1839) 54 The serpentes byten hem & envenyme 
hem. c 1450 Lonelich Grail Hi. 240 Thannesawh he wel that 
envemyned he was. 1535 More On the Passion Wks. 1274/1 
Being . . so sore envenomed with so mani poison spottes. 
x 665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 391 A Toad may envenome out- 
wardly. 1665 Flagellum ; or O. Cromwell (1672) Pref., 
That poyson of Asps under his lips which ..will envenome 
even those of the Species that come near it. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. rives, Do not touch them with your 
Fingers, for it will invenom them. 

fig. c 1380 W yclif Set. Wks. III. 272 Weiward disciplis, 
Jjat envenymyn and distroien holy Chirche. c 1386 Chau- 
cer Wife’s Prol. 474 But age, alias 1 that al wol envenyme. 
16x2 w. Pakkes Curtame Dr. (1876) 6 He in-venomes all 
the eares that heare him. 

2 . To put venom or poison on (a weapon, etc.) ; 
to taint (the air, ground, etc.) with poison; to 
render noxious or poisonous. Cf. Envenomed 
ppl. a. 

c 1325 Coer de L . 4349 Envenymyd ther takyl was. X393 
Gower Conf. I. 234 An arwe . - Wniche he to-fore had en- 
venimed. c 1450 Lonelich Grail 1 . 603 A knyf. .the wheche 
envemyned was. c 1500 Melusine x6i The king was wounded 
with a dart enuenymed by the sawdans hand. 1555 Eden 
Decades W.. Ind. in. ix. (Arb.) 177 The women .. vse to in- 
ueneme their arrowes. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 332 The 
point envenom’d too, Then venome to thy worke. 1616 
Surjfl. & Markh. Country Farm 291 The Caper-tree in- 
ueniming the whole ground, and making of it barren. 1675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics xxvi. 405 Because the colours are 
envenomed wherewithjie painteth hte face. 1871 Napheys 
Prcv. <$• Cure Dis. 1. ii. 73 Plants which thus envenom the 
sweet. 

b. To infuse venom or bitterness into (actions, 
relations, etc.) ; to impart bitterness to (the feelings 
or words of a person) ; to embitter, make virulent. 

1533 Bellenden Livy\. (1822)395 Knaw ye nopht how 
thir wageis war invennomit be poisoun of inemyis. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 634 Their wordes were swete as sugar, 
and their thoughtes were all envenomed. 1658 Lady’s Call. 

11. § 3. 87 It rather envenoms the crime and adds unnatural- 
ness to deceit. 1859 Mill Liberty iv. 152 Nothing in the 
..practice of Christians does more to envenom the hatred 
of Mahommedans. x866 Felton Atw. <$• Mod. Gr. II. viii. 
424 The complicated passions that envenomed the strife. 

3 . fig. To impregnate with moral ‘venom’; to 
corrupt, vitiate. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. lit. 120 pe vtteriste wikkednesse 
. .infectij? and enuenemy)? hem gretely. C1400 Rom. Rose 
7474 For men may finde alway sopheme The consequence 
to enveneme. c 1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 7 J?e devill had en- 
venemydall mankynd. 1641 Milton Church Disc ip. 1.(1851) 
19 A universall tetter of impurity had invenom’d every part. 
1705 Stanhope Parafhr. III. 433 We will hope .. that no 
Minds so invenom’d can be found. 1883 I. Taylor Fanat. 
iv. 71 The imagination, .envenomed by hatred. 

Enve nomed, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . fa. Of a reptile, insect, etc. : Charged with ’ 
venom {obs.). b. Of a weapon, etc. : Smeared 
with venom. Of air, food, etc. : Poisoned, tainted. 

C. Of a wound : Infected with venom, poisoned. 

c 1300 K. Alts. 5436 Her bytt envenymed was. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 228 Envenomed knyfe he bare 
also priuely. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 281 As a morcel en- 
venimed. 1577 tr. Bullitiger's Decades (1592) 48 The en- 
uenomed bytinges of the Serpents, c 1590 Marlowe 
Faust, vi. 22 Halters and envenom'd steel Are laid before 
me. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met. in. 47 Th’ inuenom’d 
gore, which from his palate bled. 1667 Milton P. L. il 
543 As when Alcides. .felt th’envenom'd robe. 1695 Black- i 
more Pr. Arth. vi. 832 Some only breath th' envenom'd 1 
Air, and die. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 63 Happy Ieme, 
whose most wholsome Air Poisons envenom’d spiders. ; 
x8io Scott Lady ofL. n.xxxiii, Thy dart Plunged deepest 
its envenomed smart. # • 

2 . fig. Chiefly of temper, feelings, etc.: Viru- 
lent, malignant, embittered. 

CX37S W yclif A ntecrist in Todd Three Treat. (1851) 141 
Takyng of temporaltees envenymed. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (2702) I. v. 425 The reiterated complaints, and 
invenom'd repetitions. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. Ixix. 
(1739) 180 The invenomed spirits of the Judges of those days. 
1781 Cowper Truth 159 Of temper as envenomed as an asp. 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Hub. 1. i. 289 Till thine Infinity 
shall be A robe of envenomed agony. 1879 Froude Cxsar 
xix. 331 They at least had no sympathy with such enve- 
nomed animosities. 


ENVIOUS,, 

, f Envenomer. Obs. rare. In 6 invenomer. 
One who envenoms. 

1598 Florio, Iutossicatore , a poisoner, an inuenomer. 
Enve'nomingv vbl. sb. [f. Envenom v.] The 
action of the verb Envenom. Also cotter . 

C13B6 Ciuucer Merclu T. 816 Thy tayl is deth, thurgh 
thin envenymynge. c 1450 Lonelich Grail 1 . 607 The ton 
was for the envemynenge, be to^er for schnrpnesse. 1627- 
77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxl 38 The ways he strews with ser- 
pents and tnvenomings, 

f Enve‘nomize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. En- 1 + 
Venom sb. + -jze.] trans. To infect with poison. 
In quot. absol. 

X598 Tofte Alba (1880) 85 Fierce Serpents (not milde 
Doues) enuenomise, 

f Enve'nomous, a. Obs. In 5 envenyraous, 
7 invenomous. [ad. OF. envenimeus, f. enveni- 
mer to Envenom.] Full of venom ; poisonous. 
lit . and fig. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. (i860) 4918 Her rede and 
counceije is envenymous. 1475 Caxton Jason 137 Alway 
machining a right envenymous will. 1597 R. Johnson Seven 
Chamfiotis ii.fN.), fThe dragon] stroake with her xnvenom- 
ous wings. 2024 Heywood Gunaik. 1. 41 She cast an in- 
venomous confection into the fountaine. 

Enver dure : see En- pref. 1 1 b. 
f Enve'rmeil, v. Obs. Also 4 envermail. 
[ad. OF. envermeiller , f. en (see En- *) + vermeil, 
vcrmeille vermilion - coloured : see Vermeil.] 
trans. To tinge as with vermilion ; to give a ruddy 
colour to. Hence Envermeiled///. a ., roseate, 
ruddy. 

14. . I? Lydg.] Ball, our Ladie in Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 
cccxxix b, Uinarie enuermailed, refresher of our blood. 
1625-6 Milton Death Fair Infant 1 That lovely dye That 
did. thy cheek envermeil. 1822 Beddoes Brides Tragedy 
iv. iii, How blushes open their envermeiled leaves On her 
fair features. 

Enveron, enverroun, obs. S. Environ. 

+ Enve'rsed, ppl- a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OF. 
enverse, pa. pple. of enverser to overturn.] In- 
verted. 

<ix648Ld. Herbert Poems (1881) 5 Her Waist’s an en- 
vers'd Pyramis. 

t E nvesure. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. enveisnre , 
i.enveisier to divert. Cf. Envoisies.] Game, play. 

ct 300 K..Alis. 5543 Hy lowgben and maden enuesure 
[ Printed ennesure], 

Envest, obs. form of Invest. 

Envey, obs. form of Inveigh. 

Enviable (e-nviab’l), a. [f. Envy v. + -able.] 
That is to be envied. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (J.), An enviable mediocrity of for- 
tune. X779 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 278 My situation is any- 
thing rather than enviable. 18x2 G. Chalsiers Dorn. Econ. 
Gt. Brit. 293 The foe never sets his foot on this enviable 
island. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 3 William was, at 
this time one of the most enviable of human beings. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 1. § 27. 196 Unlike the enviable ostrich, I 
cannot shut my eyes to danger when it is near. 

Hence E nviableness, rare, the quality or con- 
dition of being enviable. E’nviably adv., in an 
enviable manner or degree. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iii. 36 The enviable- 
ness of her calm state of feeling. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. 
Amuscm. 140 That enviably brilliant covering. 1855 Ma* 
caulay Hist. Eng. IV. 3S0 There was scarcely in all Europe 
a residence more enviably situated. 

Envidious, obs. form of Invidious. 

Envied (envid), ppl. a. [f. Envy v. -f -ed k] 
That is the object of envy. 

1631 T. May tr. Barclay Mirrour of Mindes I. 187 Hee 
himselfe was glad to haue himselfe saluted.. by noe high or 
envied names, but sometimes plaine William. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 244 Our envied Sovran. 1750 Gray Elegy**, No chil- 
dren. .climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 18x5 Scrib- 
bleomania 59 The envied honours of Parnassus. a 1859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 199 Grandees who had the envied 
privilege of going in coaches and four through the streets. 

absol. 1685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 15 x Enviers 
die as often as they hear the praises of the Envied revive. 
c 1800 K. White Lett. (1837) 263 Yet it often happens that 
the condition of theenvier is happier than that of the envied. 
1886 Burton Arab. Nts. 1 . 107 It would besitthee to pardon 
me events the Envied pardoned the Envier. 

Envier (e*nviai). Also 6 enviour, 6-7 en- 
vyer. [f. Envy v. + -er 1 (earlier -our.).] One 
who envies. 

X509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 8 Gluttons, wasters, 
enuiours, enchantours. 1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. in. ix. 
(Arb.) 175 These malycious enuyers of other mens trauayles. 
1606 Bacon in Four C. Eng. Lett. 40 You are great, ana 
therefore have the more enviers. 1630-88 tr. Camden’s 
Hist. F.liz. tv. 603 He was presently censured as an envier 
of the Earl's honour, a 1762 Lady M. W. Montague Let. 
Mrs. Hewet xcii. 152 Never bride had fewer enviers, the. . 
man is so.. detestable. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867.) 
316 Its opulence was an object it could not conceal from its 
enviers. 1874 Motley Barneveld II. xv, 180 The enviers 
of our peace and tranquillity. 

Envigor, vnr. Invigour v. Obs. to invigorate. 

J* ExLvi'nedf ppl. a. Obs . rare— 1 . In 4 en- 
vyned. [ad. Fr. c twine, f. ett (see En- 1 ) -f- vin 
wine.] Stored with wine. 

e 1386 Chaucer Prol. 342 A bettre envyned man was no- 
wher noon. 

Envineyard: see En- pref. 1 2. 

Enviour, obs. form of Envier. 
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ENVIRONING. 


Envious (e'nvfos), a. Forms : 4-6 envyous(e, 
5 -ose, (4 enviose, -vios, -viiis, -vyus, -wins, 
5 enviyns, -vyows, pi. envyeusis), 4- envious. 
Also 5 invyowse. [a. AF. envious, OF. cnvicus, 
-vius (mod.F. envicnx) — Pr. envejos, envios, Cat. 
envejos , Pg. invcjoso, Sp. envidioso, It. invidioso 
L. invididsus, f. ittvidia Envy.] 

- 1 . Full of envy, affected or actuated by envy ; 
vexed or discontented at the good fortune or quali- 
ties of another. Const, f against, f at, of, ^ to with 
sb. or inf 

a 2300 Cursor M. 27658 (Cott.) enuius man ai lufes he 
lcste pam bathe wate er moste honeste. <"1386 Chaucer 
Man of Lazves T. 267 O Sathan envyous. a 1^50 Knt. de 
la 7VMr(x86S)53 There be other that be envious to see 
other in gretter degre thanne they. 1526 Pilgr. Pref. (W. 
de W. 1531) 78 And .. the enuyous man, for to do a dis- 
pleasure to hisennemy, wyll sufFre rebuke and blame. 16x1' 
Biblf. Prcnu xxiv. 10 Neither be thou enuious at the wicked. 
2636 Ariana 328 They thought it envious against their re- 
pose, to have shed so much as a teare for them. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. vii. 37 If he blast my Muse with envi- 
ous Praise. 1842 Litton Zanoni 28 Our good Lorednno is 
envious of ray diamond. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) X08 
Envious scribes in his life-time taunted him with avarice. 

absol. a i$oo Cursor M. 27706 (Cott.) Forfu sais Senec on 
J>e envius, Quine, etc. 1340 Ayenb. 28 Vor he more b et h e 
guodes byepgreate, \>e more zot3ebb e enuious. x8i6 Byron 
Monody Death Sheridan , The envious who but breathe in 
others' pain. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. Pref. (ed. 2) 14 
The envious, because they like not the sound of a living 
man’s praise. 

+ 2 . Full of ill-will ; malicious, spiteful. Ohs. 
‘Still current dial, in Suffolk *(F. Hall). 
c 1330 R. Brunne (1810) 180 Grete scathe . . Com tille Kyng 
R. for hat envios sawe. c 1430 Lydg. Chorle 4 Byrde (x8x8) 
12 Hit maketh accorde betwene folk envyous. 1579 Lyly 
Euphucs (Arb.) 40 Who more envious than Tymon denounc- 
ing all humaine societie. 1673 Penn Chr. Quaker iv. 531 
Envious Displeasure against an Harmless Suffering People. 
a 1713 Et-uvooD A utobiog. (1765' 384 Printed by one of his 
Party with very envious Reflections upon it. 

+ 0. Full of emulation ; emulous. Const, of. 
a 1300 Floriz <5- Bl. 356 For he is sube couetus And at 
beschcker enuius. a 1450 Knt. de la 7b//r(i868) 150 Thei 
be envyeusis whiche shalle goo furst up on the offerande. 
3594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr.Acad. xi. 3x8 Be enuious of the 
best gifts. 3823 Keats Lamia 217 Lycius Charioting fore- 
most in the envious race. 

1 4 . Grudging, parsimonious, sparing, exces- 
sively careful. Ohs. 

3580 Lvly Euphucs (Arb.) 368 Beautie was no niggard of 
hir slippes in this gardein, and very enuious to other grounds. 
a 1667 Jer. Taylor (W.), No men are so envious of their 
health. 

+ 5 . Calculated to excite ill-will ; invidious; 
odious. Obs. 

163S R- N. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. (ed. 3) 1. 90 Which sect 
began presently to be knowne by the envious name of Puri- 
tans. 1640 Bp, Hale Eptsc. Ep. Ded. 5 Hath put my pen 
upon this envious, but necessarie taske. 
f 6. That is or may be an object of envy ; enviable. 
3590 Spenser F. Q . 1. iv. 39 He to him lep't, and that 
same envious gage Of victors glory from him spatcht away. 
1651 Reliq. Wot ton. 69 A glorious harvest, .which could not 
but have made an envious addition. 1665 Pepys Diary 
8 Dec. (ed. Bright) III. 327 So envious a place. 

7 . Comb., as envious- hear led. 

1873 L. Wallace Fair God 11. vii. 128 Time was when no 
envious-hearted knave could have made him believe, etc. 

Enviously (cnviasli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In an envious manner. 

fa. In a spirit of emulation or rivalry. Obs. 
b. Maliciously, spitefully, grudgingly. 

r *3S° JCfT/. Paterneixug Burnes he sent Enuiously to 
J*empcrour & egged him swi)>c Bi a certayne day bataile 
to a-bide. c X430 I.YDC. Star}- Thebes in Chaucers IVks. 
(1561) ccclxxv b, They on Greekes enuiously gan to shout. 
1500 Fisher 7 Pettit. Ps. xxxviii. 11. Wks. B6 All they, .enuy- 
ously haue conspyred the deth of a sympte persone. 1602 
Smaks. //««;. iv.v. 6 She. .beats her heart, Spumes enuiously 
at Strawes. 1639 Fuller Holy IVariu. viii, (1840) 130 The 
cross enviously concealed by the Turks. 2 66a H. More 
Jfyst. Iniq. iii. 7 Those Doctrines of Devils, which they en- 
viously and insultingly entangled poor mankind with all. 

Enviousness (enviosnus). [f. as prcc. + 
-ness/] The quality of being envious. 

1561 I‘. Norton Calvin’* Just . tit . 227 Nor will with cn- 
tiiousncsse against god complayne of his Fortune. 1562 
Turner Baths 1 b, For enuiusnes (the Physicians] wold not 
send the sik folk . . unto these bathes. 1628 W/ther Brit . 
Rett tenth, xti. 04* A spightfull enviousnes*e. 1652 Sir A. 
Cockayne tr. Cassandra 1. 62 Courtiers, who, forcing the 
enviousnesscof their nature, lookt upon his fortune with joy 
and applause. 

t Enviousty. Ohs. rars- 1 . [f. as prcc. + -tv.] 

» l'-NVIOUSNKSS. 

3382 W YCLl v fee l us, xxvi. 6 The dyuyseoun (r*. r, envy, 
cti'te] of the cite, and the gedcryng togidere of the pupie. 
t EnviTG, v. Obs. Also ?4 onvero, 6 onvoyro. 
[a. OK. envire-r (oceuring in sense 'to turn round ') 

I. en (sec Kn- 1 ) + r//vr to Veer.] « Environ v. 
It is doubtful whether the first quot. belongs 

here.) 

t4'» Merle Arlh. 1694 Mvne armez are of ancestrye 
emieryde with lordezj. 14.. Lydg, JUS. Sec. Autiq. *34 
I Halim-,) Of the Holy Go*'! rounde abouie envjrid. 2513 
1)* wish wv St. WftJutxrltStft 137'niesayd abkiy Knuired 
with wnlle* myghty to assay. etKjo I-u. BrRNtits Arth. 

J. yt. Bryt.U 8141 252 EnuojTcdwitfi p^catc and depc dyches 

tel of water. 


Environ, sb. Obs. in sing. In 4 envyroun, 
-own. [a. OF.sing.em'/nw (subsequently a mod.F. 
pi. environs ), f. the adv. : see Environ adv.] 

f 1 . In ME. sing. Compass, circuit. Only in 
phrases By, in environ , by environ of;~F. h f en- 
viron {de). 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxiiL 17 The feeld . . as wel it as the 
spclunk and alle thetrees of It, in alle the termes of it bj 
enuyroun. — Ex. vii. 24 Alle the Egipciens deluyden bi 
enuyroun of the floode. — Mark vi. 6 And he wente 
abonte castclis in enujTown, techinge. 

2 . In mod. Eng. pi. Environs (envarrsnz, 
e’n'V'irsnz). The outskirts, surrounding districts, 
of a town. 

166$ Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 419 The pestilence still in- 
creasing in London and its Environs. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. 
III. ccxxix. 43 When you go to Genoa, pray observe care- 
fully all the environs of it. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 
1808 The environs of Hudson’s liay. 1831 Sir f Sinclair 
Corr. II. 184 The neighbourhood of Brock is quite enchant- 
ing-.with its painted houses., and delightful environs. 
1847-8 H. Miller First ImPr. xix. (1857) 331 Without 
having once seen the sun shine on the city or its en- 
virons. 

b. Iransf in sing, rare — *. Surrounding. 

1823 Byron Let. Ld. Blcssington 24 Apr., The peccant 
part and its immediate environ are . . black. 

Environ (envai-ran), v. Forms : a. 4-5 en- 
viroun, -vyroun, (4-5 enverom, -on), 4-7 en- 
vyron, (4 envyxown, -weron, 5 enverroun, 
-wyroun, 5-6 environne), 4- environ. /?. 6 
invyroun, -veron, (6-7invi(e)orn), 6-8 inviron. 
[a. F. environ-ner (in AF. c 1300), f. environ 
round about : see Environ adv.] 

1 . trans. Of things : To form a ring round, sur- 
round, encircle. Also fig. of circumstances or 
conditions, esp. (with notion of 2 b) of dangers, 
troubles, etc. 

ci4oo_Maundev. v. (1839) 45 This Rv vere . ; en vyronnethe 
atl Ethiop. c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. xii, The bankys 
rounde, the we lie environyng. x$.. in Athenxum (1870) 
6 Aug. r8r All invieorned on the South parte with a freshe 
water ryver. 1631 Gouge God's A rrows in. xii. 208 Hands 
environed by the sea, with good shippings. 2670-98 Lassels 
Voy. Italy 11. 21 The circle of white marble pavement which 
environeth the altar of St. Peter. x68i CoixiUVhigsSngplic. 
(1751) 24 A cowl lin’d with iron. Which did his temples so 
inviron. 2720 Welton Stiff. Son of God I. vi. j 17 Quicken- 
ing Flames. .Environ and surround me. x8x6 \V. Hollar 
Holbein’s Dance of Death 6a A great cloister, environ- 
ning a plot of ground. 1872 Tenkjnson Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 2 4 A quiet and fertile spot, environed by green 
meadows. 

fig. 2382 Wyclif Ecclus. li. 5 Manye tribulaciouns that 
enuyrouneden me. a 1^00-50 Alexander ef>yt Mekill vari- 
auncc of vertus enveronis oure saules. 2563 Foxc A. <5* M. 
III. 297 Hypocrisie, arrogancy, and obstinate security en- 
viron me. 2604 T. Wright Pass. v. § 4. xot A number of 
sound and substantiall reasons . . environ tne question pro- 
posed on every side. 2663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 2 What Perils 
ao inviron The Man that meddles with cold Iron ! 2686 
Voy. Emp. China into IV. Tartary in Misc. Cur. (2708) 
III. 199 All the Marks of Grandure, with which he was 
inviorned at the' Court at Pekin. 2851 D. MirciirLL Fresh 
Gleanings 106 Whatever pleasant or painful circumstances 
may environ me. 

f b. To include, take in (a certain space). Obs. 

1570-6 Lamdarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 166 The ruines of 
which building . .do environne almost ten acres ofgrounde. 
2613 Purchas Pilgr. (2864) 28 The whole Monarchic en 
uironeth nine hundred leagues. 

c. To surround, encircle, encompass with any- 
thing. Also fig. Chiefly pass. 

238a Wyclif L,uke xix. 43 Thin enemyes schulen enuy- 
roune thee with pale, CX400 Maundev. xxvii. 11830) 278 
And alle envyround w r ith ston of Ja-*pre. 2536 Act 26 
Henry V//J, c, 22 A Parke, trailed and enuyronned with 
brveke and stone. 2590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 23 
Where, .they may environ themselves with water on cverie 
side. 2632 Litkgow Trav. it. 67 Peloponnesus . . is all in- 
uironed with the sea, saue onely at a narrow strait. 2658 
Evelyn Fr. Card. it. § 2. (1675) 161 Inviron them with dung 
to blanch them. 1701 Law Counc. Trade (2789' 105 Our 
coasts were . . inviron ed and surrounded with fish. 2748 
Anson Voy. 11. xii. 262 Ihe harbour is invironed on all 
sides . . with high mountains. 1854 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist. \ I J op. xxiv. (ed. 3) 407 The Royal Shield ofEngland 
environed with the fleurs de lys of France. 

fig. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 384 The holy soul of a 
quiet man is .. invironed with its own repose. 1794 M** 5 - 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xvl, Were environed W’lth de- 
lights both from nature and art. 2847 }. Wilson Chr. 
North (1857) I. 422 Our boyhood was environed with the 
beautiful, 2855 MttMAN Lai. Chr. (1E64) H- iii. 8* That 
enthusiasm in himself which would environ him with wonder. 

2 . Of persons : To form a ring round, stand round, 
throng; to be in attendance upon ; to be stationed 
round, as guards. Also, To surround i* of with 
(persons). 

2382 WrtruF Zech. ix. 8 And y shal enuyroune myn lious 
of ihc^e that Ii olden knnthode to me. 1393 Gower Conf. 
111. 253 There founden they. .Lucrcce. .all environed With 
women. 1490 Caxtqs Eneydos lix. 158 Wc enuyronne hym 
rounde aboute Myth goode men of armes. ^ I.yndesay 
Mejtarche 5569 'Ilic Angcllis of the Ordori« N>Tie Inueron 
'•all that throne Diuync. 2598 Yosc Diana 94 Knuironed 
rounde about with a troupe of NjTnpbes. 1670 Cotton 
Eaperr.cn it. vtn. 350 He dy’d environ’d by three of his 
Children, several Divine*, and all hi* Domcstick Scrvam*. 
*855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) II. m. vii. *51 Every Chrt*- 
tian vm environed with a world of invisible l>ting*. 

b. To surround with hostile intention ; to be- 


set; to beleaguer (a city, fortress, etc.). Also, 
To beset with. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xt. 640 All enveronyt vith fayis 
is he. ex 1400-50 Alexander 3627 To enverom alle F? '•a* 
ward of all J»c rile yndes. 2475 Caxton fa sen (1477) 
X7 Jason was enuironned and assayled on alle sides. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 748 The Cnpitaynes..planted a strong 
siege, and environed it [the CastellJ round about. 1603 
Knolles Hist . Turks (1638) 92 They hauing long before 
so streitly Jnuironed the city. 2762-2 Hijme Hid. Eng. 
(18061 IV. lix. 459 Colonel Pride .. had environed the house 
with two regiments. 

0 . To surround on alt sides, envelop, enclose. 
Now chiefly of the atmosphere, light, etc. + For- 
merly also, to wrap up, clothe ; to screen or con- 
ceal from. 

2423 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 1. iii. (1483) 4 The Centre of the 
erthe was wonder derck in itself and w*as aboute enuyronned 
by lesse derke mater and Jesse. 2474 Caxton Chesse 65 A 1 
the thynges that the ayer goth about and enuyronneth. 
2483 — Gold. Leg. 237/1 He sawe an auncicnt man . . en- 
uyronned in a whyte mantel. 2572 Dicges Fan tout. tv. 
xxv. Hhj, One comprehending sphere inuironeth all his 
angles. 2607 Dekker Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. (1873) III, 
88 Thus like a Nun .. Liue I inuirond in a house of stone. 
1659 Leak Watenuks. 3 The Pestle .. well invironed with 
leather. 1699 Pomfket Reason 155^ Tis now environ’d from 
our eyes. 2846 Landor Hellenics Wks. (1868) II. 482 
Gravely-gladsome light environed them. 2860 Tyndall 
Glac. t. § 12. 73 We were environed by an atmosphere of 
perfect purity. 

+ 4 , To describe a circle or make a circuit round ; 
to go round in a circle. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7608 And J>e heven hat be erth 
envirouns. ex 400 Maundev. (1839) xvii. 182 Men mayen- 
yirowne all the Erthe of alle the World, as well undre as 
aboven and turnen a3en to his Contree. 2483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 34/2 By envyronyng or goyng aboute the aultre. 2570-6 
Lamdarde Peramb. Kent (1862) 311, I will begin at the 
North east corner . . and from thence environ the whole 
Bishopricke. 2647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. cxluii. 617 The Lu- 
minaries (being] in angles not environed of the Planets. 

+ b. To travel about (a country, etc.). Obs. 

238* Wyclif i Tim. v. 13 The! ydel lemen for to enuy- 
rowne housis. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 It lyked 
him . . to enuirun bat land with his blissed fete, c 1400 
Rom . Rose 7019 We enviroune bothe londe and sc. 

t UnviTOll, adv. and pref. Obs. Forms; a, 
4-6 enviroun(e, 4-5 onvyron, 6 envoron, 5- 
environ. /L 4 in viroun, 6 invirono, 7 in- 
viron. [a. Fr. environ , f. en in + OF. *viron 
circuit, related to vircr to Veer. Cf. Pr. en viro 
of same meaning.] 

A. adv. Round about ; in the neighbourhood. 
c X375 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 31 x In viroun and 
w’ibinne b ei weren ful of ijen. c 2385 Chaucer L , G. IV. 
Prol. 300 And with that word, a compas envtroun They 
sitten hem ful softely adoun. 2436 Pol. Poems II. (1859) 
157 Exhortynge alle Englande to kepe the see enviroun. 
2523 Dovclas ZErteis xm. v. 4 And with large clamour 
fillis inveroun Thairmyndis all, 25x9 /'our Elements Inter- 
lude in Hazl. Dodsley I. 6 Which doth illumine the world 
environ. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. Ixxx, 35 Lord Godfccycs 
eie three times enuiron goes. 

YS.prcp. Round, about. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 76 The Serpent. .Went environ the 
shclle aboute. c 2400 Rom. Rose 3618 He ladde me,. Alle 
enviroun the vergere. c 2450 Merlin vii. 123 Somme seide 
that thei wolde ley siege environ the baile. 

Environage (envobronuds). in re. [f. En- 
viron + -ACE.J The assemblage of surrounding 
objects or circumstances ; surroundings. 

2836 New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 320 The slightest 
changes in the environage of the party. 2838 Ibid. LI II. 
122 That which is rendered indecent by the circumstances 
of its environage. 

Environal (envsrranal), a. rare. [f. Environ 
+ -At J (See quot.) 

2888 Guluck in Linn. Soc. frill. XX. 222 Environal Se- 
gregation Js Segregation arising from the relations in which 
the organism stands to the environment. 

EnviToned, ///. a. tier. [f. Em-ihon i’. + -M) 1 .] 
Of a charge: Set round with other objects, as a 
head with a wreath, a lion with bezants, etc. 

I'erli. never in actual Eng. use. In Chambers only as 
transl. Fr. eitvironnl as a term of French heraldry. 

r7 a 7"S x *n Chambers Cj-r/. 1847 in Craig. [1804 Sec Es- 
s-iron* v. 1 c.} In mod. Diels, 
t Environeo-, adv. and prep. Ohs. rare. [npp. 
the writer’s blunder for Knvwok, after Fr. en- 
vironni pa. pplc. ; see ExvittON r.] Kound 
about 

^2475 Partcnety 5480 Figured knightt* were enuironee. 
Ibid. 3874 Thre tyines the castell enuironee |*h<] vent. 
Ibid. 2717. 

t Envi*roner. Obs. [f. Environ v. + *eb h] 

One who, or that which, environs or surrounds. 

' 1561 Bulleyn Bk. Similes 12a, The Ocxan .. se{*cratiire 
oflandcs, environer of ifandes. 

Environing 1 {envoi ronitj), vbl. sb. [f. En- 
viron v. 4- -INC 1 .] The action of the verb 3 %n- 
vilio.v. Also cover. That which cnviions or sur- 
rounds ; the circumference. 

c 2374 Chaucer Berth. 11. vii. 56 A! f»e envyronynge of le 
erbe aboute nehalt but be rr*ounof a pr> khy at regawof ^ 
greincs.*e of lieucue. Ibid. v. iv. xC< But b- fY c 
gence is he>icr fur it sommountcb Jn: envimunynif m 
J-e vniueriite, etc. 2656 HrYfiN Sure. Jranct 34 
principal environingt are made by the Seme am. 
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Environing (envsi-rsmg ),///. a. [f. Environ 
v. + -I no -.] That environs, surrounds, envelops. 

^ 1641-1706 Evelyn Mem. (1819) 1 . 136 Full of sweet shrubbs 
in the invironing hedges. 1831 Downes Lett. Coat. 

• Countries I. 72 Blocks of granite, detached from the en- 
vironing heights, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vu. ii. § 4. 
113 London loses at least two out of three sunrises, 
owing to the environing smoke. 

Environment (envai-ranment). [f. Environ 
v. + -MEJfT. Cf. OF. environnement.'] 

1 . The action of environing ; the state of being 
environed. (With quot. cf. Environ v . 4.) 

1603 Holland P l <i larch's Mor. 1009, I wot not what cir- 
cumplexions and environments \prig. 7 repieAevcms]- 

2 . concr . That which environs; the objects or 
tfie region surrounding anything. 

1830 Carlyle^ in For. Rev. < 5 ; Con/. Misccll. v. 34 Baireuth, 
with its kind picturesque environment. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. n. i. (1871) 56 The whole habitation and environment 
looked ever trim and gay. 1872 Blackic Lays ^ Highl. 
Introd. 37 The' environment of this loch put me in mind 
of Grasmere. 1867 F roude Short Stud. (1883) IV. § 2. i. 166 
The flame .. burnt hot in my own immediate environment. 
fig. 1862 Shirley Nugx Crit. 278 What is poetic in the 
story is disengaged from its casual environment. . 1870 M. 
Conway Earthiv. Pilgr. xxv, 300 Every belief has an en- 
vironment of related beliefs. 

b. esp. The conditions under which any person 
or thing lives or is developed ; the sum-total of 
influences which modify and determine the de- 
velopment of life or character. 

1827 Carlyle Misc., Goethe (1869) 192 In such an element 
with such an environment of circumstances.^ 1855 H. Spencer 
Prittc. Psychol. (1872) I. in. Hi. 301 The division of the en- 
vironment into two halves, soil and air. 1874 Sidgwick 
Met It. Ethics v. 167 The organism is continually adapted to 
its environment. 1881 Romanes in Fortn. Rest. Dec. 740 En- 
vironment— or the sum total of tfle external conditions of Jife. 

Hence Environmental a., of or pertaining to 
environments. 

1887 Athenxum 7 May 6x1/3 The external or environ- 
mental explanation of evolution, 
t Envrronry. Obs. [f. Environ + -by.] = 
Environment. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. (1878) Prol. 28 The azure- 
colour'd skie, Is now transform'd to hel’s environrie. Ibid. 
xxi. .142 Did make her temples’ rich environrie. 

Environs : see Environ sb. 

. t Envi/rtue, v. Obs. Also 6 envertue. [a. 
OF. (s')enverine-r, s' envirttte-r , i. at (see Ex- 1 ) 
+ vertu virtue;* cf. s'esvertuer, mod. s'evcrlucr .] 

1 . rejl. To exert one’s strength ; to strive. 

1475 Caxton Jason 31 He envertued hym selfe defending. 
1480 — Ovids Met. x. viii, Ypomenes envirtued & enforced 
hym So moche in th' end that he passed her. c 1500 Melti • 
sine 200 The kyng: of Anssay .. envertued hym self strong, 
and made with his handes grete vasselage. 

2 . traits. To endue with virtue. 

1692 O. Walker Hist. I Rust r. 67 A little cake., which 
they put into the Serpents mouth, to sanctifie and envirtue 
it for the recovery of the sick. 

Envisage (envi*zed5), v . [a. Fr. cnvisagc-r, 
f. cn- (see En- 0 + visage Visage, face.] 

1 . traits. To look in the face of; Jig. to face 
(danger, etc.) ; to look straight at. 

1820 Keats Hyperion it. 204 To envisage circumstance, all 
calm, That is the top of sovereignty. 1823 Nesu Monthly 
Mag.Vll. 328 Envisaging hisfateWith regal valour. 1879 G. 
Meredith Egoist II. v. 98 Must I recognize the bitter truth? 

. . I have envisaged it. 

2 . To obtain a mental view of, set before the 
mind’s eye ; to contemplate ; chie/ly, to view or 
regard under a particular aspect. 

1837 Herschel in Babbage Bridgew. Treat. App. i. 246 
Envisaging the case algebraical!)’. 1837 Jerrold in Ncsv 
Monthly Mag. LI. 3x7 We could not perfectly envisage the 
atrocity. 1845-6 Trench Huls. Lect. Scr. 11. vi. 238 Men 
continually envisaged the highest benefits which their souls 
could attain. 1853 De Morgan in Graves Life Sir fV. R. 
Hamilton^ in. (1889) 443 Ifhe[Argand] really envisaged the 
logarithmic property of the angles, he made a most decisive 
step. 1855 Ess. Intuit. Morals x6 In whatever way we en- 
visaged the moral attributes of God. 

b. Philos. To perceive by intuition. 
i860 Mansel Prolegom. Log. iv. 116 note, I have availed 
myself of the term envisage , as the best English equivalent 
that has yet been proposed to the German anscltauen. 
18. . M r CosH(Ogilv.i, From the very dawn of existence the 
infant must envisage self, and body acting on self. 

3 . Of an object : To present itself under a par- 
ticular aspect, rare. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 5/1 The New England summer 
as it envisaged itself to the eyes of Thoieau. 

Hence Envi'sagement, the action of presenting 
(an object) to one’s own consciousness. Envi- 
saging’ vbl. sb., the action of the vb. Envisage. 

1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. viii. 365 This imaginative 
envisagement of the categories. 1883 W. Smart Disciple 
Plato 37 It is the envisaging of the one idea. 

t Envi've, v. Obs. [f. Ex- 1 + Fr. vi/, viv-c 
L. vTv-us alive.] traits. To enliven, quicken. 

1523 Skelton Gar/. Laurel 872 To envyve Pandarus' 
appetyte. a 1528 — Magny/. 1569 A fay re maystresse that 
quyckly is envyved with rudyes of the rose. 

Enviyus, obs. form of Envious. 

Envoisies, a - Obs. rare~ x . fa. OF. envoisiJ 
(nom. sing, and pi. -cz, ~es), f. envoisier, enveisier 
to divert : see Envesure.] Gay, lively. 


c 1450 Merlin vi. 106 To hem that we{re] Ioly and en- 
uoisies {printed ennoisies] he yaf the Iuwellis. 

Envoke, obs. form of Invoke. 

1 ‘ EnvoTde, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. envoldre :-* 
L. involverc to Involve.] = Involve. 

. * 45 * Pas/on Lett. No. 140 1.185, 1 dar not envolde me 
in the same. 

t En.voTn.me (envp'liran), v. Obs. In 7 in- 
volum. [f. Ex-l + Volume.] a. To form into 
a volume ; to write at length, b. To incorporate 
with a volume. 

1632 Lithgow Trast. 1. 8, I could inuoliime, as large a 
discourse, vpon this heart-grieuing proiect, as, etc. 1864 
in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Envolupe(n, obs. form of Envelope v. 
Envolve : see Involve. 
tEnvo’mish, v. Obs. In 5 envorayssh. 
[Corruptly a. Fr. esvomiss- lengthened stem of 
esvomir, f. es- (:— L. ex) out + vomir to vomit.] 
intr. To vomit. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xt. viii, Cylenus . . so moche 
dranke of the wyn, that he went casting & envomysshynge. 
Envoy (e’nvoi), sb. 1 In sense 1 also 4-7 en- 
voys, 9 envoi, and (with prefixed Fr. article) 6-7 
l’envoy(e, 9 arch. Renvoi, -voy. ' [a. OF. en - 
voy{e (mod. envoi), n. of action f. OP', cnvoiicr 
(mod. envoyer ) to send, f. phrase en vote on the 
way ; cf. Sp. enviar, It. inviarei] Sending forth. 

1 . The action of sending forth a poem ; hence, 
the ‘concluding part of a poetical or prose com- 
position ; the author’s parting words ; a dedication, 
postscript. Now chiefly the short stanza which 
concludes a poem written in certain archaic metri- 
cal forms, arch. 

c 1398 Chaucer (title\ Th' enuoye of Fortune. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 250 Thenuoyeof thauctour. 1508 Barclay 
S/iypof Folys (1874) 11. 230 Thenuoy. 1576 Turberv. (title). 
Tragical Tales .. with the Argument and L'Envoye to ech 
Tale. i6xx Cotgr., Envoy .. th’ Enuoy, or conclusion ofa 
Ballet, or Sonnet. 1640 B. Jonson (Jndenvoods, Misc. 
Poems lx. Another answers, ’las ! those silks are none. In 
smiling 1 ’envoy. 1823 Sismondl s Lit. Eur. (1846) I. vi. 173 
The songs are usually in seven stanzas, followed by an envoy, 
^thich he calls a tornada. 1823 New Monthly Mar. VII. 194 
The last chapter . . the moral and envoy of the whole. 1880 
Hueffer Macyt. Mag. No. 253. 49 There are . . six lines to 
a stanza and six stanzas to a poem, not counting the tornada 
or envoi of three lines. 

f b. transf. The conclusion of a play ; also, a 
catastrophe, denouement. Obs. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. JVom. v. i, I have given the bride 
her instructions to breake in upon him in the 1’envo)’. 1636 

Massinger Bash/ul Lovers', 1, Long since I look’d for this 
Ten voy. 

2 . The action of dispatching a messenger or 
parcel ; hence, a mission, errand {arch.). Letter 
0/ envoy (rare), transl. Fr. lettre d' envoi, a letter 
advising dispatch of goods. 

. *795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc v. 496 Nor did I feel so press- 
ing the hard hand Of want in Orleans, ere he parted thence 
On perilous envoy. 1872 in Proc.Amer. Phil. Soc. XII. 322 
A letter of envoi was received. 

Envoy (e'nvoi), sb.- Forms: (7 envoyd, -6e), 
envoy(e, 7- envoy, [app. an alteration (in the 
latter part of 17th c.) of Fr. envoy i (pa. pple. of 
envoyer to send), which had previously been 
adopted unchanged.] 

1. A public minister sent by one sovereign or 
government to another for the transaction of diplo- 
matic business. Now applied esfi. to diplomatic 
ministers of the second rank (‘ministersplenipoten- 
tiary’) as distinguished from those of the highest 
rank (* ambassadors’), and those of the third rank 
{* charges d’affaires*). 

The term envoy extraordinary , formerly denoting a mi- 
nister charged with a special or temporary mission, is now 
merely the fuller designation of the ‘ envoy* in the narrower 
sense. = minister plenipotentiary. 

[x66o Evelyn Mem. (1857' 1 . 359 The Envoyce of the king 
of Poland. 1664 Marvell Corn. Wks. 1872-5 II. 172 He 
hathe taken care to supply it in the meantime by his Extra- 
ordinary Envoye. 1691 RycAurin Gentl. Mag. May (1786) 
396/1 To treat the Turkish envoyees so ill, as, etc.] 1666 
Pepys Diary 11 July, A galliott .. that is going to carry 
the Savoy Envoye [1 meant /or envoye] over. 1667 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) II. 31 To the audience of a Russian Envoy in 
the Queen's presence-chamber. Z7X0 in Loud. Gas. No. 
4688/1 The Earl of Stair, her ’Britannick Majesty’s Envoy- 
Extraordinary to King Augustus. 1716 Lady M.W. Mon- 
tague Lett. I. vi. x8 Madame, .the wife ofour king's envoy 
from Hanover. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. II. 375. 

I have been introduced to all of them by Mr. Harris, his 
Majesty's envoy extraordinary. 3803 Med. Jmt. IX. 453 A 
correspondence which I have begun, by means of the British 
Envoy. 1860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. i. 3 Sir Edward 
Stafford, English envoy in Paris. 1875 H. Reeve in Encycl. 
Brit. fed. 9' I. 657 Diplomatic envoys are of three ranks .. 

1. Ambassadors . . 2. Envoys extraordinary or ministers 
plenipotentiary, accredited to sovereigns . . 3. Charges d’af- 
faires. 

2 . In wider sense : An agent, commissioner, de- 
puty, messenger, representative. 

[iSatDenham Dido Poems(x668) 134 Jove’s Envoye through 
the l l»r Brings dismal tydings.] 1696 Tate ft Brady Ps. cvi. 

16 God’s Envoy Moses they oppose. 1712 Blackmoke 
Creation vi. 678 Where in the brain] their Report the i 


Vital Envoys make. 1820 Irving Sketch Bk. I. 90 Men .. 
have been envoys from England to ransack the poles. 1859 
Thackeray Virgin, vi. 48 The intrepid young envoy made his 
way from Williamsburg almost to the shores of Lake Erie. 

3 . attrib. 

■a 17 xx Ken ChristopJiil Poet. Wks. 3721 1 . 487 An Envoy- 
Star, whose “Ray Shou'd shew the world where Jesus lay. 
tE-nvoy, v. Ohs. [ad. Fr. envoy-tr to send.] 
a. To send. b. To write as an ‘envoy’ or con- 
cluding stanza. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. t. v. 24 A new Hgnage was enioyed 
[tread enuoyed] from heuen on hygh. 1508 Barclay Shyp 
Folys (1874) II. 230 Alas what may I vnto you nowe enuoy. 

Envoyship (e’nvoijip). [f. Envoy sb. + -ship.] 
The office, position, or function of an envoy. 

1736 H. Coventry Philemon^ to ffydaspes Hi. fT.), Cain 
paid all due reverence to this lunar envoyship. 1817-8 
Corbett Resid. U. S. (1822) 217. The Borougnmongers may 
easily add a legation of mendicity to their Envoyships and 
Consulships. 1843 Blackiy. Mag. LIV. 8x2 You remember 
Marston . . at Brunswick, in his envoyship. 

Envy (e-nvi), sb. Forms : 3-7 envie, envye, 
(4 envi, enevi, envy3e, enwie, 5 inwy(e, 4-6 
invy), 3- envy. [a. F. envie , corresp. to Pr. 
enveia, Cat. enveja , Pg. inveja, Sp. envidia, It. 
invidia :—L. invidia , f. invid-us envious, related 
to invidere to look maliciously upon, to envy, f. 
in upon + viderc to see.] 

+ 1 . Malignant or hostile feeling; ill-will, ma- 
lice, enmity. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15389 Of all venime and eneui ful 
kindeld vp he ras. c 1300 Seyn Julian 88 Ich [Belial] made 
J>oru a lutel enuye hat on sle hat o6er. c 1400 Yivatne <y 
Gmv. 3522 So grete envy . . bitwix tham twa was than. 
c 1430 Syr Gener. 52 66 To him he had so grete envie. 
1526 Skelton Magny/. 1989 Full fewe bilt they have envy 
at me. 1596 Shaks. Merck, V. iv. i. 10 No lawful meanes 
can carrie me Out of enuies. reach. ^ 16x1 Bible Markxv. 
10 For hee knew that the chiefe Priests had deliuered him 
for enuie. 1640 Queen 0/ Arragon 11. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIII. 355 Misfortune brings Sorrow enough; 'tis envy to 
ourselves T'augment it by prediction. 1707 E. Ward Hud. 
Rediv. (17x5) II. ix, In Naseby-Fields both Armies met, 
Their Envy, like their Numbers, great. 

’t b. Unwillingness, reluctance. Obs. rare. 

1557 North tr. Gurnards Dial 1 0/ Pritices 185 b/t For 
speaking the truth : the man which hath enuy to seme olde 
doth delite to Hue in the lightnes of youth. 

+ c. Odium, unpopularity, opprobrium ; used 
to translate L. invidia. Obs. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. i.x. (1622! ig As well the 
fact, as the enuie of it, should light vpon their owne necks. 
1622 Bacon Henry VII, 100 This Taxe (called Benevolence) 
was deuised by Edward the Fourth, for which hee sustained 
much Enuic ; 1651 Fuller s Abel Rediv., Calvin (1867) I. 
327 This accident procured great envy unto Calvin from all 
places. 1679 Burnet Hist. Re/. I. ir. 62 He had the Legates 
between him and the Envy or Odium of it. 

1 2 . Active evil, harm, mischief. Obs. 

ME. enuyfe mayperh. sometimes represent Ennoy, Annoy. 
a 14 00 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 199 Envye doe by no 
woman, To doe her shame by nighte nor daie. e 1400 Apol, 
Loll. 26 Discese & oJ>er enuyes. c 1460 Battle Otterboumc 
in Percy Reliq. 46 Yf thou hast haryed all Bamborowe 
shyre, Thou hast done me grete envye. 

3 . The feeling of mortification and ill-will occa- 
sioned by the contemplation of superior advantages 
possessed by another. Const, f at, o/, f to, f upon 
(persons), at, 0/ (things). Phrases, to /eel (+ have) 
envy. 

c 1280 Fall # Passion in E. E. P. (1862) 13 To him J>e 
deuil had envie, J?at he in his stid schold be bro3te. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27694 (Cott.) He bat by caus of enuy werrayes 
ano)?er wrangwisly. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ji. 10 Enuye 
couaitis, iolifte & oj>er vices, c 1386 Chaucer Knt's. T. 

49 Have ye so gret envye Of myn honour ? X393 Lancl. P. 
PI. C. xxni. 246 Hau tp non enuye To lerede ne to lewide. 
a 1440 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 23 Envy, .es joye 
of overmens harme and sorowe of oj>er mens welefare. 1475 
Caxton Jason 77 Zethephius began to haue enuy vpon the 
king appollo. 154° Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. IVom. 
(1592) X j, It is much more shame to have envy at other for 
mony, clothings, or possessions. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius' 
Catech. 143 Invj' at our brothers charitie. 3601 Shaks. 
Jul. C. v. v. 70 All the Conspirators saue only hee, Did 
that they did, in enuv of great Caesar. x6n Bible Transl. 
Pref. 1 Enuie striketh most spitefully at the fairest. 1684 
Winstanley in Shaks. C. Praise 400 Honour is always at- 
tended on by Envy. 1737 Whiston Josephus’ Antiq. r. 
xviti. § 2 He was hindered .. by his envy at him. 1836 
H. Smith Tin Trumpet (1876) 145 Envy— punishing our- 
selves for being inferior to our neighbours. 1875 Iowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 75 Let every man contend in the race 
without envy. 

t b. In the phrase to envy, i. e. to such a point 
as to excite envy ; to the heart’s content ; to ad- 
miration ; to perfection. Obs. Cf. 5. 

Perh. suggested by Fr. Vcttvi , emulously, which is of 
different etymology. Cf. Envy v ”, to which the first quot. 
may belong. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blannche 173 They had good leyser 
for to route To envye, who might slepe beste. 1650-3 tr. 
Hales' Dissert, de Pace in Phenix (1708)11. 370 That Con- 
templation, happy even to Envy, awaits us in the Heavens, 
1668 Pepys Diary 10 Mar., Captain Cocke., told me., 
that the Solicitor General do commend me, even to envy. 

C. pi. Instances of envy ; envious feelings, jeal- 
ousies ; rivalries. 

16*2 Bacon Hen. VII, 239 Little Enuies or Emulations 
upon Forraine Princes. 1668 Drydfn Ess. Dram. Poesy 
(J.), The little envies of them [women] to one another. 1 838 
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ENVY. 

Poor Nellie =6 Whilst, .our statesmen inflame the mean 
envies of classes. 

d. concr. The object of envy. 

1836 Ld. Lytton Duchess in. ii, Duchess la Valliere. .The 
envy of the beauty and the birth Of Europe's court. 

4 . Without notion of malevolence : f a. Desire 
to equal another in achievement or excellence; 
emulation. Obs. rare. 

1541 Elyot Image Gov . (1549) * 2 9 His - aduancement 
shall ingender in noble men an honest enuie. 1606-35 Ford 
(W ebster), Such as cleanliness and decency Prompt to a 
virtuous envy. . 

b. A longing for the advantages enjoyed by 
another person. 

1723 Pope Lett. (1737) VI. 99 My innocent envies and 
wishes of your state. Med. Your success excites my envy, 
f 5 . Wish, desire, longing; enthusiasm. Obs. 
Cf. Fr. ctwie . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2240 (Trin.)pese foIes..wi[>. greet envye 
his werk bigon. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 341 They rode forthe 
with grete envy To seke aftur the quene. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. h v. 19 And had enuye at none other thinge, but only 
for to leme suche science. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Feasts 
(1673) 261 Uncivilized men do participate, in their conditions, 
the labours and envie of brute beasts. 

6 . Comb. 

1817 Coleridge Bio*. Lit. 26 He must be envy-mad. 
3871 Palgrave Lyr. Poe/ns 135 Judges with envy-dim eye. 
•J In the following qnots. enity is prob. a mere 
misprint for enemy. Cf. Envyte. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 16 b, Y* great sodein fall 
Of mighty Jabinfor his iniquitie Whichunto Jewes was enuy 
[erf. 1404 enmyj full mortall. 1483 Caxton G. rfe la Tour 
E ij, The enuy or deuylle. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 189 
Greater is thy credit in susteining wrong, then thy enuyes 
in committing injury. 

Envy (e*nvi), v. Forms : 4-7 envie(n, envye, 
(5 invye), 4- envy. [ad. Fr. envier , corresp. to Pr. 
atveiar , Cat. envejar , Pg. invejar , Sp. envidiar , It. 
invidiarei— med.L. invididre, f. L. invidia Envy sb. 
The older accentuation (envoi*) survived into the 
17th c. and is still common dialectally, esp. in Sc.] 

1 . trans. To feel displeasure and ill-will at the 
superiority of (another person) in happiness, suc- 
cess, reputation, or the possession of anything 
desirable ; to regard with discontent another’s 
possession of (some superior advantage which one 
would like to have for oneself). Also in less 
unfavourable sense: To wish oneself on a level 
with (another; in happiness or in the possession 
of something desirable ; to wish oneself possessed 
of (something which another has). 

a. with obj. a thing ; + (rarely) with obj. clause. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wifds Prol. 142, I nyl nat enuye no vir- 

ginitec. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 254 Every worship is envied. 
*595 CIlarke] in Shahs. C. Praise 15 Let other coun- 
tries (sweet Cambridge) envie. .thy petrarch, divine Spenser. 
1600 Shahs. A. V. L. in. ii. 78, I . .owe no man hate, enuie 
no mans happinesse. c 1631 Poem in Athenseum No. 2883. 
121/3 Eolus such monstrous wracks envyes. 1696 Whiston 
Th. Earth iv. (1722) 368 We have but too much reason to 
envy the Ancient Happiness of our Forefathers. 1728 T. 
Sheridan Persists \\\ ; (1739) 49 Do not envy that the wealthy 
Lawyer increases his Stores beyond you by Knavery and 
Oppression. 1857 Ruskin./V. Eton. Art 4 A power not in- 
deed to be envied, because it seldom makes us happy. 

b. with obj. a person. 

1526 PUgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 1x5 Thou shalt. .mollifye 
hts herte that enuyeth the. 1562 J. Hcywood Prov. «$■ 
EPigr. (1B67) 26 Reiter be enuied than pitied, folke scy. 
16x3 Shaks. lien. FIJI, 11. ii. 125 They will not sticke to 
say, you enuide hi m. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. x. 458, 

I envy him for walking, and joking with you. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. viii. Heroism Wks. (Cohn) I. 110 Who does 
not envy those who have seen safely to an end their manful 
endeavour? 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 34 We may be 
envied, but shall not be praised, for having been allowed, etc. 

c. with double obj., person and thing. 

*797 Mrs. Radclifj i: Italian x ii, I envy your friend those 
tears. 1807 Crabue Par. Beg. 1. 554 Ah ! much I envy 
thee thy hoys. 

f 2 . To feci n grudge against (a person) ; to re- 
gard (a person or an action) with dislike or dis- 
approval. Obs. 

*557 North tr. Gueuard s Diall Pr. 105 h/2, I knowe well, 
Faustine, that for that I hauc say ed.. thou and others suche 
lvkc, shall greatly c enuye me. 1577 Nokthbrooke Dicing 
(1S43) 163 Cicau.se you are aged, and nowe arc not able to 
doe as other yong men and women do, and this maketh 
you to enuy it so much.^ x6oa Warner Alb. Eng., Epit. 389 
Much was this distraction of Regalitie from Richard the 
second, enuied by those of his Line and Affinitie. 1630 R. 
Johnson Ki/tgrf. 4* Cogtmxv. 553 The Grand Seignior doth 
much envie him {Emir of Siyonl for suffering the Florcn. 
tines to liarbour nnd water within his Port of Tyrus. 

+ b. ?To injure; cf. Envy sb. 2. Obs. rare. 

1611 Ft etcher Pilgrim ti. i, If 1 make a lie To gain your 
love, and envy my best mistress Pin me against a wall. 

-f 3 . trans. To grudge, give reluctantly, refuse 
to give (n thing) to (a person) ; to begrudge ;a 
thing) ; to treat (a person) grudgingly. Also absol. 

X57S-85 Anr. S snoys Srrm. ( 1 E 4 1) 2:7 God hath not envied 
us : he oweth us nothing, but he givcth us much. 1590 
SiT-Vsrit F. (>. iti. s*. 50 Cut that sweet Cordiall .. She did 
to him envy. 1616 Sukil. fc Mavkh. Country Farm 83 
'Hie dung of Pcncockes is verie soucraignc against the 
diseases of the eye*.. but the Peacock so much enuieth the 
gtvxi of man, that he eateth his nwiie dung. X667 Milton 
P. L\ni. 494*n?tv.j lias fidfiird Thy words Creator boun* 
tro*is. ,r.or cr.vicit. Ibid. »v. 317 Why should thir I*ord envie 


them that? 2693 Dryden Ess. Satire Vi ks. 2821 XIII. 5 
Jonson, who by studying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, yet seemed to envy to posterity that know- 
ledge. 2707 Curios, in Husb. <5- Card. 25 We ought .. to 
make our own Advantage of that Knowledge, and not to 
envy it to others. 1770 Langhornt: /Yw//zr<:£ (iSm’* II. 7S5/2 
Thou enviedst me the glory, of giving thee thy life. 

f b. With clause as obj. : To grudge that (some- 
thing should take place). Ohs. 

c 2430 Lydg. Story Thebes ni, For euery man of high and 
lowe degree Enuieth now, that other should thrive. 2548 
Udall, etc. Erastn . Par. John 40 b, Enuying that God 
shoulde haue his owne prayse and glory'. 1605 Bacon 
Ad 'v. Learn. 1. 23 Antiquity enuieth there should be new 
additions. 2663 Cutler Hud. 1. ii. 835 Magnano. .did envy 
That two should with so many men vye. 2682 D'Urfey 
Butlers Ghost 176 Envying that he should ground his fame 
on Deeds so Essential to his Honour. 

+ 4 . intr. To have envious, grudging, or male- 
volent feelings. Sometimes with the occasion of 
the feeling expressed by inf. To envy at — senses 
1-3. Obs. 

2477 Earl RtvERS Dictes 52 To he envied at of mightier 
men then he is. 2549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. GaL iv. 30 
Whose libertie they enuye at. 2595 Shaks. John hi. iv. 73 
But now I enuie at their libertie. 2649 Milton Eihon. 30 
The king envying to see the Peoples love devolv’d on 
another object. 2656 Cowley' Pindaric Odes, Li/e $ Fame \ 
(1687) ii, Oh Life ! that epicures envy to hear ! 2658 J. 
Coles Cleopatra vn. 271 Those to whom this fortune is 
denied have so much cause to envie at it, etc. *22677 
Barrow Serm. (1810) II. 227 Envying at those who have 
more worldly' advantages. *1x700 Dryden Pal. «$* Arc. iii, 
Envy'd to behold The Names of others, not their -own 
inroad. 

fb. To be jealous /tv* another. Obs. i‘arc~ x . 

2382 Wyclif Numb. xi. 29 What, he seith, enuyest thow 
for me [Vulg. annularis pro sue], 

t Envy’ v . 2 [a. OF. envier L. invitdre to 
challenge, Invite. Cf. the aphetic form Vie. 

The identity in form and close resemblance in sense 
between this and prec. render it prob. that the two words 
were confused even in the earliest use; the examples in 
x6-27th c. may perh. belong to Envy t/.*J 

a. intr. To vie, contend for mastery, b. trans. 
To vie with, seek to rival. 

c 2369 Chaucer Dethe Blattnchc 406 As thogh the erthe 
enuye wolde To be gayer than the heuen. 1384 
//. Fame lit. 142 For that she wolde envien, lo, To pypen 
bet than Appollo. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. xvi. 
(1845) 56 My mayster Lydgate I wyll not envy. 2590 
Spensf.r F. Q. i. ii. 17 Each othersequall puissance entries. 
1622 Fletcher Island Princ. 1. ii, Each tree As if it en- 
vied the old Paradise. 

Envy, obs. var. of Inveigh v. 

2611 Sclater Key 367 With what earnestness of affection 
envies hee [St. Paul] against those that, etc. 

t E'nvyfnl, ci. Chiefly Sc. Obs. [f. Envy sb. 

+ -fug.] Full of envy, malice, or spite. Const, of. 

2450-2530 Myrr. our Ladye 283 The enuyful sturrer and 
suggestoure. 2549 Cont/l. Scot. vii. (1872) 72 Aduerse for- 
toune hes bene inuyful contrar my veil fayr. 2594 J* 
MnLViLLZ)mr>'i94 Close themouthesofinvyTuU sclanderers. 
a 2651 CalderwOod Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 353 Their latent 
adversareis, invyfull of their place and vocatioun. 

Envying (e*nvi f iq), vbl. sb. [f. Envy v . 1 -f 
-iNGb] The action of the verb Envy ; concr. in 
pi. jealousies, etc. 

2586 J. Hooker Ireland Ep. Ded. in Holinshed Citron., 
You .. haue through so much enuiengs . . perseuered in 
your attempts. 26x1 Bible 2 Cor. xii. 20 Debates, enuy- 
mgs, wraths, strifes. — Bom. xiii. 13 Let us walke. .not 
in strife and enuying. 2658 Whole Duty Man^ xiii. §25. 203 
This envying at God’s goodness to others, is in effect a 
murmuring against God. 2864 Mrs. Gatty P arab. Nature 
Scr. iv. 23 What could put comparisons, and envyings into 
their heads? 

Envying (e nvi|ig), ppl.a. [f. Envy v. + -jng 2 .] 
That envies. 

2382 Wyclif Ita. xxvi. it The enuyende puples. 

Hence E nvyingly adv. 

2861 Romance Dull. Li/e ; xli. 300 She noticed envyingly 
the force of mild and intelligent silence. 

t E'nvyless, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Envy sb. + 
-LESS.] Without envy, not exposed or liable to 
envy. In quot. quasi -m/zL 
a 2628 R. Brooke Fame 4- Honour lxiv, In Honour they 
should envilcsse excelL 

[Envyte, npp. a misprint for entity te , Enmity. 
Cf. Envy sb. *]. 

c 2430 Lydg. Story Thebes m. K itij. They on Grebes, 
enuyouhly gan shoute And of despyte, and grete enuyte Baa 
hem foies, gone home to her contre. 1460 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. m. (1520) 25/2 Antigonus brodcr unto the kyngc was 
slayne thrugh the envyte of the quene. a 1569 Syr. L*no 
Degree 302 in Hart. E.P. P. II. 38 Foryfit may lx: founde 
in thee, that thou them (rfejfainc for envyte^) 

, Envyoua, -ows, -us, obs. IT. Knvious. 
Envyron, var. of Knvii:on adv. Oh. 

Enwall, inwall (cn-, inwg-l), v. [f. E.v-, Is- 
+ Wall.] trans. a. To enclose within n wall; 
also trans/. aml/fy. b. To serve as a wall to. 

* 5*3 Skfiton Gar l. Laurel (Dyce) 560 A fclde..En- 
! wnllvd aboute with the stony flint. 1580 Ctias PrumtOKK 
! I's. Isxviii, Heapetl waves an uncouth way cnwall. 1596 
| Sri Nbi:R State Jrel. Wks. (1862) 543/2 They would hee able 
« uith little to Jn-wall themsclvcr ^!rongly, xfior Daniil ! 
‘ Epistles Wb. (1717) 356 In- wall'd within a living Tomb, j 
1 . 7 ^ rri *> England xxxtv. 5 8 The close [uas] inwallcd 1 ^* J 
\ Bishop J^mgion. 1S64 [fee Ln- P r e/1 1 a]. 1B79 Ccmh. Mar. 1 
I Jan. 43 London was intvallcd iu the year 3 cO *. tx 


Hence Enwa*lling p/I. a. 

2647 H. More Song of Soul 1. iil xxxi. And strong Pan- 
thcotheus in walling might. , 

Enwallow: see Ex- pref . 1 3. 

Enwarp : see Inwakp. 

Enwaste: see Ex- pref . 1 2. 
t Enwave, V. Obs. Also 7 in-, [f. Ex - 1 - 
Wave t/.] " Iranis . a. To form into waves, b. 
To plunge into the waves. ^ 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet . in Farr A*. P. Jos. I. 
(1848)46 Those [waters (depicted in embroidery)} that nearc 
the margin pearl did play, Hoarcely enwaved were with 
hastie sway. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxvii. 91 Learn- 
ing is like a river, .it inwaves itself in the unfathom'd Ocean. 
Enweaken: see Ex- preft 3. 
t EnweaTthy, 1’. Obs. Also in-. [f.Ex-l + 
Wealthy.] trans. To make wealthy ; = Enrich. 

*593 Drayton Eclog. v, Where of herself she ’.vacts such 
usury. That she’s else needy by inivealthying this. 2594 
Zephcria vi. in Arb. Garner Y. 68, I then enwealthy thy 
exchequer. 

Enweave, en woven : see In-. 

Enwed : see Ex- pref 1 3. 

+ Enwheed, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 in-, [f. Ex -1 
+ Wheel sbi] trans . To encircle, surround. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 87 The grace of Heauen. .En wheel e 
thee round. 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim 1. ti, Heaven's grace 
in-wheele ye. 2766-2800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Enwiden: sec Ex- pref . 1 3. 

Enwind, inwind (en-, inwoi-nd), v. [f. Ex - 1 
+ Wind vJ] trans . To wind itself around (some- 
thing) ; to surround as with windings or coils. 
Also, to make into a coil. lit. and fg. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 245 A sound, a sense of 
music.. Softly, finely, it inwound me. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. xcviii, Let her great Danube rolling fair Enwind her 
isles, unmark’d of me. 2859 — Gstinez'cre 598 The moony 
vapour rolling round the king. .Enwound him fold by fold. 
2876 SwiN’nuRNE Ercchth. 806 With what blossomlcss flower- 
age of sea-foam and blood-coloured foliage inwound. ^ 1872 
M. Arnold Fragm. A ntigone Poems 1 1 . 40 The bond Original, 
deep-inwound, Of blood. 

Hence Enwi*nding vbl. sb. 

2598 Florio, Falde. .a folding, an imvinding or a plaiting 
of a garment. 2697 Vic7o Penal Laws 257 Neither he or 
any other shall make any Inwinding within the Fleece, 
Enwine : see Ex- pref 1 2. 

Enwisen, Enwoman: see Ex- pref 1 3 and 2. 
Euwomb (emv/Pm), v. Also 7-S inwomb(e. 
[f. En-I + Womb.] 

1 . trans. To cause to bear in the womb; to 
make pregnant. Also fig. 

2590 Spenser F. Q. il i. 50 Ale then he left enwombed of 
this childe. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Jsl. x. xxxvii, Her 
daintie breasts; - may seem to sight To be enwombed both of 
pleasure and delight. 

2 . To hold or to place in the womb. ? Obs. 

2601 Shaks. All’s Well L iii. 250, I am your mother, And 
put you in the Catalogue of those That were enwombed 
mine, a 2625 Bovs Whs. (1620) 144 Mary did inwombe the 
Father of Mercies. 1647 H. More Song of Soul in. App. !i, 
Him whose chastesoul enwombd in Virgin chast.etc. a 2711 
Ken Hymns Evattg. Wks. 2721 I. 205 God inwomb’d. 

3 . iraitsf. a. To contain as in the womb ; in 
quots.^/ 7 ^. b. To plunge into , bury in, the womb 
or bowels of (something) ; to enclose, shut up as 
in the womb. 

a 1591 Spenser Ruins 0/ Rome 67 Her great spirite rc- 
joyned to the spiritc Of thir great masse, is in the same 
enwombed. a 2625 Bovs Whs. 11630) 10 The heaven of 
heavens cannot contain him [Godl, much lesse any barren 
braine inwombe him. a 1631 Don NT. Funeral ElegleuR.', 
The Affrique Niger stream e enwombs Jtselfc into the earth, 
2633 P. Fletcher Elisa xxx, Why is he living, then, in 
earth enwombed? 1810 Browning Scrdcllo v. 418, I cn- 
womb Some wretched Friedrich with his red-hot tomb. 
2855 Singleton Virgil II. 442 If thou Enwombcst Mich 
high courage in thy breast. 2859 Miss Mu lock Rcmant. 
T. 40 The dull dead metals that lie enwomlied there. 
Hence Enwo'mbed ppl. a., pregnant. 

2820 Shelley Witch A tl. x, Wondering how the enwombed 
rocks Could have brought forth so beautiful a birth. 

Enwood, -worthy, -wrack : see I£x- 1 1 b, 2. 
Enwrap, inwrap (en-, inraxp), v. [f. Ex- \ 
lx- + Wrap vi] 

X. trans. To wrap, envelop, enfold in or with 
(a garment, case, or covering, coils or folds of 
anything) ; also, with the thing enveloping ns 
subject, lit. and fig. In early use also : To fold 
up (a garment). 

a. 1382 Wyclif Jer. x. 8 A tree.. with sihier cnwmppid. 
2548 Gest Pr. Ii fosse 71 To enwrap. 257* Bossmiell 
Anr.arie it. 95 b, Twoo Cypres trees . . enwrapped uith Ivy 
proper. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 51 Membrane* cn* 
wrappyng round the ioyntc*. Ibid. vm. 105 They arc en- 
wrapped l>oth **ith the thinne, and a!vo the liard Mem- 
brans. 2601 Holland Pliny II. 280 It ought to be appl et! 
enwrapped well in wool!. 2683 A. Snai i: Ana/. Horse iv, 
xxi. (i6S6m£ 8 For it emvrappeth almost a!! the Muscle* 
of the Thigh. *7/5-6 Porn Odyst. vm. 329 Down niched 
the toils, enwrapping as they lay 'Hie careless loverv 2775 
R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 8a The wwneo cf 
the Turks .. when they go out, arc cnwrapjxal in sshite 
lipen. 2830 I.iNDLrY Nat, Sts/. Pot, 144 Petal* »• enwrap* 
ping the stamens. 1845/’, Earley’s Atm. VI. Eo'Ibr body 
of a man. .rnwrapj>cd in a riiroiuf. ^ 

0 . 238* Wycur 2 Nines ii. 8 Hrlyn« tooVe his mantjjl, 
and inwrappyde it. — I’nv. xxix. 6 The Mmimdc yu Ve 
man a grene ihal insvYajijH:. 155$ Km s Decades W. l»t>.. 



ENWRAPPING. 

li. ix. (Arb.) 132 When shee seeth her younge chekyn in- 
wrapped in towe or flaxe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, n.' 
xxii. § 6 How they {the affections] are enwrapped one within 
another, a 1661 Fuller l Vo rt hies, Wiltshire m. 165 His 
Armes . . three Children-heads . . Inwrapped about their 
necks, with as many Snakes Proper. 1750 G. Hughes Bar- 
bados 253 Inwrapped in sometimes ten or eleven green 
husky leaves. 

b. transf. To wrap, enfold closely in a sur- 
rounding medium, e.g. clouds, darkness, vapour. 
Of the medium : To envelop. Also fig. 

a. 1545 Up all Ercism. Bar. Luke (1548) xxiii. 806 En- 
wrapping his minde and sentence in the mistical darknesse 
of parables. 1563 Sackville Mirr, Mag. Induct. 5 The 
mantels rent, wherein enwrapped been The gladsome groves. 
1640 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. n. (1660) 38 Neither can it ever 
see more then half the World at once ; darkness the while 
enwraps the other. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852) II. 
41 5 The fiery meteor, en wrapt in clouds and darkness. 1848 
Miller First Impr. x\. (1857) 172 It stands half enwrapped 
in tall wood, a 1849 Poe E. B. Brrnon trig Wks. 1864 III. 
403 A mystical something or nothing enwrapped in a fog 
of rhapsody. 

p. 1590-6 Spenser E. Q. (J.>, Arachne. .Spread her subtil 
net, Inwrapped in foul smoak. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825} 53 And inwraps it in the blackness of darkness for 
ever. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies III. xxii. 161 In- 
wrapt me like an odorous vapour. 

c. Const, from. 

a 1849 Poe Valentine Poems (I859^ 57 Her own sweet 
name that nestling lies upon the page, enwrapped from every 
reader. 1883 T. Hardy xriLongm. Mag.jv\y 254 The inevit- 
able glooms of a straitened hard-working life occasionally 
enwrap him from such pleasures as he has. 

2 . fig. a. To contain implicitly, involve. 

164a Obscrv. on his Majesty's Ansiv. to Decl. Pari. 13 
Whether this or that Doctrine enwraps the greatest Danger. 
1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 619 The benefits enwrapped in 
this salvation for the Church. 1882 Pop. Science Monthly 
XXII. 148 An act which inwraps so much of irreparable loss. 

b. To ‘ wrap * in slumber, trance, etc. ; to absorb 
or engross in contemplation, thought, etc. 

In some applications of this sense the pa. pple. is liable 
to be confused with Enrapt, q. v. 
a. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xiv. xvii, Enwrapt in fond desire. 
i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. iv. iii. 3 Though ’tis wonder that 
enwraps me thus, Yet ’tis not madnesse. 1629 Milton 
Nativity 134 If such holy song Enwrap our fancy long. 

Q. 1589 Greene Aiyadia( 1616) 41 His trance, wherein the 
present wonder had inwrapt him. 1641 Milton Clt. Discip. 
11.(1851) 68, I doe now feele my selfe inwrapt on the sodaine 
into those mazes and Labyrinths of dreadfull and hideous 
thoughts.. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz 176/2 Too much in- 
wrapped in the contemplation of his happiness. 

+ c. To involve, implicate, entangle (in danger, 
guilt, suffering); to involve in a common fate 
with another. Ohs. 

a. 1382 Wyclif 1 Sam. xv. 6 Denartith fro Amalech, lest 
perauenture I enwrappe thee with hem. 1617 Collins Def. 
Bp. Ely 1. i. 74 We should feare to be enwrapped in his 
danger. 1636 Sanderson Scrvt. II.. 47 And from enwrap- 
ping himself within the guilt of their transgressions. 1826 
E. Irving Babylon II.. vi. 133 That day of wrath, .fearfully 
enwrappeth them all in the horrors of its last hour. 

fl. 1563-87 Foxe A.SfM. (1596) 97/1 They inwrapped 
tnemselues in . . miserie and desolation. 1655 N. R. tr. Cam- 
den's Hist. Eliz. iv. 178 His confession.. inwrapped many. 
1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 147 The first Adam. . 
lunged himself into all unrighteousness, and so inwrapped 
imself in the curse. 

Hence Enwra'pped, -wra-pt ppl. a. 

1598 Chatman Iliad 1. 313 To heaven the thick fumes 
bore Enwrapped savours. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, il xxiii. 
§ 33 Somewhat viscous and inwrapped, and not easy to turn. 
a 1638 Mede Wks. 1. xliv. 250 When the inwrapped Pro- 
mises were unfolded and revealed. .1868 Selden's Tabled. 
(Arb.) Introd. 9 Their inwrapped principles may be under- 
stood in their nature. 

Enwrapping, inwrapping (en-, inra-pirj), 
vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb 
Enwrap. Also concr. a fold. lit. and fig. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. x.10 The third and 
laste of the smal guttes . . hathe many involutions and in- 
wrappynges. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 62 Darke 
by reason of many doutefull enwrappyngs. 1567 Mai-let 
Gr. Forest 34 It[Bindweede] .. troubleth them with the in- 
wrapping and circumplication about y 3 other their stem or 
stalk. 16x9 W. Sclater Expos. 1 T/tess. (1630) 22 In re- 
spect of their promiscuous enwrapping in common calami- 
ties. 1840 Arnold in Stanley Life <$• Corr. (1844) II. App. 
420 Their [the Apennines’) infinite beauty of outline, and 
the endless enwrappings of their combes. 

Enwrapping, inwrapping (en-, inra-pir;), 
ppl. a. [f. Enwrap v. + -ing-.] That enwraps; 
enclosing; enveloping. 

1850 Browning Christm. Eve 4- Easter Day 243 See the 
enwrapping rocky niche. 186* H. Spencer First Princ. 11. 
x. § 84 (18751 258 Radiation from the enwrapping cloud. 
tEnwra'pment, inwra’pment. Ohs. rare . 
[f. Enwrap v. + -ment.] The action of enwrap- 
ping ; the state of being enwrapped. Also concr. 
a wrapping, covering. 

1753 Shuckford Creation 203 They wreathed together a 
foliature of the fig-tree, and made themselves enwrapments, 
1798 Month. Mag. VI. 552 The inwrapment in -surplices of 
linen. 

Enwreathe, inwreatlie (en-, inrrS). Also 
7 inwreath, [f. En-* + Wreathe zl] Irans. 

a. To wrap or envelop in (obs.'). b.^ To wreathe, 

intertwine with. c. To surround as with a wreath ; 
to encircle as a wreath does. lit. and fig. 

1620 Shelton Quix. II. xiv. (R.), Enwreathed in a sail 
and thrown into the sea. 1630 BratHwait Eng. Genii. 87 
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Such plants as they [the endive or misselto] inwreath. 1667 
Milton /’. L. iii. 361 With these that never fade the Spirits 
Elect Bind thir resplendent locks imvreath’d with beams. 
1730 Thomson Autumn 937 Nor less the palm of peace 
enwreathes thy brow. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
ii, The lofty battlements, thickly enwreathed with ivy. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 47, I gaze upon her beauty 
Through the tresses that enwreathe it. 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 75 Groups of thorn, hazel and sloe, 
enwreathed with honeysuckle. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 
70 It was not at all a distressed blush, for it was inwreathed 
with smiles and dimples. 1879 Browning Pheidippidcs 49 
Oak ami olive and bay, — I bid you cease to enwreathe 
Brows made bold by your leaf f 
Hence Enwrea*thedj^/. a. 

1631 BRATHWArr Whimzies, Gamester 42 Walking . . with 
. .an enwreathed arm like a dispassionate lover. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 1. 219 Bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light. 
Enwrite, Enwrong : see Tin- prefl 3. 
EnwTought : see Inwrodght. 

Eny, obs. variant of Any. 

Enykynnes, variant of Anykyns, Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ii. coo Fettereth fast falsenesse for 
enykynnes 3iftes, 

. Enymy, obs. form of Enemy. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 80 Magre all his enymyss, etc. 

Enyoke : see En- prefix 3. 

Enys, variant of Enes adv. Obs. once. 

Enyyn-, enyntysch, var. ff. Anientishzl Obs. 
Enzone : see En- prefix 1 a. 

Enzootic (enzflip’tik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. Iv in 
+ animal 4- -ic, on the analogy of chaotic , 
hypnotic , etc. Cf. Fr. enzootique. ] 

A. adj. ‘ Applied to diseases of cattle peculiar 
to a district, climate, or season, in the same 
manner as Endemic is employed to indicate those 
of human beings ’ (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

B. sb. An enzootic disease. 

x88o Times 15 Sept. 7/6 Fortified by a knowledge of en- 
demics and enzootics in other regions. 1882 G. Fleming 
Vivisection in 19 th Cent. No. 61. 472 The disease [anthrax) 
is enzootic in the half-submerged valleys . . of Catalonia. 

E O. A game of chance, in which the appro- 
priation of the stakes is determined by the falling 
of a ball into one of several niches marked E or 
O respectively. Also attrib. 

1750 Coventry Pompcy Lit. 1. xv. (1785) 36/2 For the sake 
of playing at E O. 1827 HoNe Every-Day Bk. IL 112 The 
profits gained by EO Tables, Rouge et Noir, etc. 

Eo-, prefix , employed as combining form of 
Gr. 1 dawn, in scientific terms of recent origin, 
chiefly Geo/, and Palxont. First used in Eocene, 
with the sense ‘ characterized by the “ dawn ” or 
faintly recognizable beginnings of’ (the recent 
fauna and flora) ; subsequently, with similar no- 
tion, in Eophytic (f^fi-tik), a. [ + Gr. <pvr 6 v plant 
+ -ic], characterized by the earliest appearance of 
plant-life. Eozoic (f,<7z^u*ik), a. [+ Gr. $ov 
animal], characterized by the earliest appearance 
of animal life ; said of the Laurentian strata and 
the period represented by them. Also in mod.L. 
names of fossil genera, believed to be the earliest 
representatives of types still existing, as EoMppus 
(/[ohrp^s) [ + Gr. ittttos horse], the oldest known 
genus of the horse family. Eopteris (z^rpteris) 

[ + Gr. TrTcpis fern], a genus including the oldest 
known fern. Eosaurus (F|0sg*rtfs), the oldest 
known genus of saurians. Eozoon (J\Oio*'pn) [ + 
Gr. (Soy animal], a supposed genus of foraminifers 
or rhizopods, at one time regarded as the earliest 
known animal ; its alleged remains are now be- 
lieved to be of inorganic origin ; hence Eozo'onal 
a., pertaining to the eozoon. 

1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. so4*Eohippus. .a small animal 
no bigger than a fox, having three toes on the hind foot and 
four perfect ones on the fore foot. 1880 Huxley in Times 
25 Dec. 4/1, I do not see .. any reason to doubt that the 
eocene equidse were preceded by mesozoic forms, which dif- 
fered from eohippus in the same way aseohippus differs 
from equus. 1880 Dawson Earth fy Man ii. 32 An *Eophy- 
tic period preceding the Eozoic. 1879 Ln Conte Elem. 
Geol. 404 Unless we except the *Eosaurus, these are _ the 
first true reptiles found. 1873 Dawson Earth 4* Man ii. 18 
* Eozoic or those [rocks] that afford the traces of the earliest 
known living beings. 1871 Hunt in Prec. Amer. Assoc. 
Sci. 53 Subsequently to the eozoic times, silicated rocks. ; are 
comparatively rare. 1872 Darwin O rig. Spec. x. 287 The 
existence of the *Eozoon in the Laurentian formation of 
Canada is generally admitted. 1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 
275 A section of an *Eozo6nal mass. 1881 R. Etheridge 
in Jml. Geol. Soc. XXXV 1 1 1 . 54 The prevalent limestones, 
Eozoonal or otherwise. ^ ^ 

Eoan (*V u *an), a. [f. L. eo-us, a. Gr. ijSos, f. 
t/w-s dawn -f- -AN.] Of or pertaining to the dawn ; 
eastern. • • . •* • ; ‘ 

a i8xz Shelley Liberty xv. The morning-star Beckons 
the Sun from the Eoan wave. 1827 Sir H. Taylor Com. 
nenus iii 5 (D.) The Mithra of the middle world, That 
sheds Eoan radiance on the West. 

Eocene (iWn), a. Geol. [f. Gr. ijiv-s dawn 
(see Eo-) + /ccuvos new, recent.] 

1 . The epithet applied to the lowest division of 
the Tertiary strata, and to the geological period 
which they represent. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. (ed. 2) III. 54 The period next an- 


EPACEID. 

I tecedent we shall call Eocene. 1851 Richardson Geol. vii. 
174 The eocene group is characterised by a total absence 
of cycadeax 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 214 The Eocene rocks 
once spread over the whole surface of this chalk. 

fig. 1856 Darwin Let. 17 June (1887) II. 73 His Geology 
also is rather eocene as 1 told him. 1864 Lowell Fire- 
side Trav. 103 These eocene periods of the day are not 
fitted for sustaining the human forms of life. 1870 Daily 
Tel. 22 Sept, Its deep roots shot back into the eocene strata 
of civilisation. 

2 . quasi-jA 

1851 Richardson Geol. xi.370, 2. Upper Eocene. 2. Mid- 
dle Eocene. 3. Lower Eocene. 

fig* *877 Blackmore Ercma II. xxxvi. 221 The calm 
deep eocene of British rural mind. 

Eode, ME. and OE. pa. t. of Go. 

Eofen, obs. form of Heaven. . 

Eoile, obs. form of Oil. 

Eoli, variant of Ele, oil, Obs. 

Eolian, Eolic, Eolipyle, var. ff. zEolian, etc. 
Eom, obs. form of am : see Be v. 

Eom, variant of Emk, Obs. uncle. 

Eon, variant form of ./Eon. 
t Eo’nt. [OE. pit.] A giant. 

a xooo Ruin (Gr.) 2 BrosnaS enta jeweorc. ex 175 Lamb. 
Horn. 93 Eontas wolden areran ., anne stepel. 

Eorl, obs. and Hist, form of Earl. 

Eorne, var. of Eakn adv. Obs. earnestly. 
Eornen, variant of Rinnen : see Run. 
Eornest, obs. form of Earnest. 

Eorre, var. f. Irre sb. and a. Obs. t anger, angry. 
Eosin { J‘& sin). Chem. [f. Gr. the morning 
red, the dawn + -in.] A red dye-stuff produced by 
the addition of bromine to a solution of fluorescin 
in glacial acetic acid. Its potassium salt, know 
in commerce as * soluble eosin’ or ‘ eosin’, is used 
as a rose-coloured dye. Also attrib. 

2866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880)866 The addition of some 
coloring agent, such as iodine or eosine, is of assistance in 
searching for them. 1879 Watts Diet. Client ., Eosin. 1885 
Athe/ueum 27 June 827/3 Coal-tar colours, especially eosine 
reds, have been employed in the artificial flower manufacture. 

Eotand, -end, var. of Eten, Obs. giant. 

-eons, suffix , occurring in adjs., is chiefly f. L. 
-(f-r/j + -ous. The Eng. words with this suffix are 
for the most part practically mere adaptations of 
L. adjs. in - eus , the senses of which they generally 
retain. While, however, the L. adjs. in - eus f. 
sbs. denoting material substances have usually the 
sense ‘ composed of’, as well as the sense 1 of the 
nature of, resembling’, their Eng. derivatives in 
-eons express the latter meaning only : compare, 
e. g. argenleous, ligneous, vitreous , with the corre- 
sponding words in Latin. In a very few cases 
(e.g. aqueous ) Eng. adjs. in - cons have been formed 
directly on L. sbs. The L. ending - eus also 
occurs as part of a complex suffix, as in the words 
in -deeus (see -aceous) and - duetts (cf. consen- 
taneous, instantaneous). 

2. In beauteous, bounteous , duteous , plenteous, 
the ending -eons arises from the addition of the 
suffix -ous to -tc, earlier form of -TY ; but in the 
older words of this formation - teous replaces an 
earlier - tivous , f. Fr. -hf+ -ous; e.g. bounteous 
was originally bounlivous , f. Fr. bontifi f. bonti : 
see Bounty. 

3. In a few instances -eous is an analogical de- 
formation of other suffixes, as in righteous (for 
righitwisc ), courteous , for ME. carteis a. OFr. car- 
tels {yds L. -ensem). 

Eovese, obs. form of Eaves. 

Eow, obs. form of Yew. 

Eow, -er, etc., obs. forms of You, Your, etc. 
Eowberge, obs. form of Yewberry. 
f Eowde. Obs. [OE. iowdc : — OTeut. type 
*awidjo{m, f. *awi-s, OE. foiuu Ewe. Cf. OHG. 
ewit, Goth, awlpi of same meaning, but different 
formation.] A flock of sheep. 

a xooo Andreas 1669 Ne scealt eowde anforkc- 

tan. c xooo Ags. Ps. lxxviii. 14 We bin Folc wzerun and fade 
sceap eowdes bines, a X175 Cott. Horn. 245 5if h e bit b an 
jemet, he hit ber5 an his eaxlun to frara eowde oder falde. 

Eozoic, Eozoon, etc. : see Eo- pref 
Ep-, prefix, in words a. or ad. Gr., or f. Gr. 
elements, represents In-, shortened form of em 
before a vowel : see Epi-. 

Epacrid (eparkrid). Bot. [ad. mod.L. epacrid- 
em, f. Gr. +anpts summit ; so called by Forster 
(1776) because 'the plants of this genus arc gene- 
rally found on mountain tops * (Forster, Charac - 
teres Generum Plant. io)- In sense b. f. mod.L. 
Epacrid-eod] 

a. A plant of the genus Epacns. b. A plant 
of the N.O. Epacridcx, of which this is the typical 
genus ; the order consists of corollifloral dicotyle- 
dons, growing in Australia and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, which resemble the heaths of other countries. 

1 18 81 Blackmore Christouxll i. Choice geraniums lived 
here, and roses, heaths and epacrids. 
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Epact (rprekt, e*pmkt). [ad. Fr. epaete, L. 
cfxxcta, Gr. €710*717, f. ivauros, vbl. adj. of kirdyuv 
to intercalate, f. iirt on + ayciv to bring.] 

1 . a. (Also pi. exacts.) The number of days that 
constitutes the excess of the solar over the lunar 
year of 12 months, b. The number of days in 
the age of the moon on the first day of the year 
(now Jan. 1st, but formerly March 1st or 22nd). 

a. 2588 A. King Caul sins’ ■ Catech. Nyjb, Y* Epact, 
quhillc is y« nombre of y* dayes quhairby y* ^ere of y* 
sone do excctd y’^ere of y* moone. 1603 Sir C. Heydon 
Jud. Astral, xviil. 3B3 The Epact, or xi. daies ouerplus. 
1725 Bradley I' am. Diet. s-v. Year, These eleven Days 
are call'd Epacts.. 2750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 421. 2787 
Bonnycastlt; Astrcn. xiv. 237. 

b. xss* Bk. Com. Prayer, Almanack, heading of col. 3 
The Epacte. 1561 Eden A rt Nauig. H» vi. 31 This nomber 
of Epact or concurrent is found e. 1594 Blundevii. Exerc. 
vii, u (ed. 7) 654 The Epact (beginneth] the first of March. 
1594 J* Davis Seaman’s Seer. (1607) 6 There are two num- 
bers especially required, named the Prime and the Epact. 
x6$6 Whiston Th. Earth n. (1722) 214 The Eccentricity of 
the Sun is., exactly coincident with the Epact of the Moon. 
1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 . 5 The Epact is the num- 
ber of Days of the Moon’s age on the last day of December. 
*704 J. Harris Lex . Techtt. s. v., Divide by 3 ; for each one 
left add Ten ; 30 reject : • the Prime makes Epact then. 
18 16 PlAyfajr Nat. Phil. II. 137 The Epacts . .the ages of 
the moon . . at the beginning of every year. 2867 Denison 
Astrcn. without Math. 95 The moon's age at that time is 
called the epact of the year. 

2 . Any intercalated day or days, rare . 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. Gloss., Epact, the day 
put to, or set in, to make the leape yeere. 1880 Conteiup . 
Rev. Apr. 585 The five days which the Egyptians added 
by way of epact to the twelve months of thirty days each. 

3 . attrib . 

2876 Praycr-bk. Interleaved 55 By means of the Epact 
Almanack, Easter-day for any year may be readily found. 

Epactal (iparktal, epxktal), a. Anal. [f. Gr. 
Inatcrbs (see prec.) + -AL.] * Imported ; foreign* 

(Syd. See. Lex.). Epactal lone : the Wormian bone 
at the superior angle of the occipital bone. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinards AntJirop. it, i. 207 The ex- 
ceptionally large ossa \Vormtana..an epactal, for example. 

t Eprene’tic, a. Ols. Also 7 epronitic, 8 
cpainetic. [ad. Gr. hratvtr uc6s, f. ittaiviuv to 
praise.] Laudatory, panegyrical. 

1675 Phillips TJieatr. Poet. Pref. **5 b, In whatever kind 
of Poetry, whether the Epic, the Dramatic, .the Epsenetic, 
the Bucolic, or the Epigram. 2687 Winstanley Lives Eng. 
Poets Pref., Some addicting themselves most to the Epick . . 
other to the Elegiack, the Epaenitick, the Bucolick, or the 
Epigram. 2736 Bailey, Epainctick Poem comprehends 
the Hymn, the Epithalamium, the Genethliacon, or what 
else tends to the praise or congratulation of the Divine 
persons and persons eminent upon earth. 

II Epagoge (epagffu'gf). [Gr. (rraytuyi), f. iir- 
ayciv tcTbring in, f. ini to + ayav to bring.] The 
method of bringing forward a number of particular 
instances to lead to a general conclusion ; argument 
by induction. Epago-gio a. [ad. Gr. iwayaryiK-o?], 
of an inductive nature. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epagomenic (epageme'nik), a. [f. Gr. in-- 
ayoniv-r] (fi/ilpa) intercalated (day), pass. pple. of 
inayuv (see prec.) + -IC.] Intercalary (days) ; 
(gods’) worshipped on intercalary days. 

1839 Er.ueds Mng. XX. 211 The epagomenaic [sic], i.e. 
as the gods of the five days which formed no part of the 
month, or of the old solar year. l&Sori thniTUm 23 Oct. 535/3 
Rites to be performed or omitted on the epagomenic days. 
Epalea'ceons, a. Bot. [f. E- pref A + 1 .. patca 
chaff + -aceous.] Having no chaffy scales. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epalpato (/parlptt\ a. Ent. [f. E- pref . s + 
L. palpus the soft palm of the hand, in mod.L. a 
feeler.] Having no palpi or feelers. 

1884 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Epalpebrato (I'px'lpfbr.V,, a. [f. E- pref? + 
L. palpebra eyelid + -ate-.] Having no eyebrows. 
1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Epano-, before stems beginning with a vowel 
epan-j n combination of two Greek preposi- 
tions ftr(i) upon, in addition + drd up, again, oc- 
curring in some rhetorical terms, adopted from 
Greek. £pa?xia<Uplo'sis [Gr. bfoXvat* a doubling; 
cf. AkaDIPI.osis], (sec quols.). Ei>anale*psiB [Gr. 
\ fjip if a taking, f. X-qfi- ; cf. Analepsy], a figure 
by which the same word or clause is repeated 
after intervening matter. Epana*phora [Gr. <popa 
a earning] r* Anaphora. Epana-ntropho [Gr. 
orpotfdj turning; cf. Anasthoi’IH:], a figure by 
which the end-word of one sentence becomes the 
first word of the next. Epa*nodos, also err on. 
6 cpnnodia , 7, 9 opanados [Gr. Ms way; cf. 
Anode], a. the repetition of a sentence in an in- 
verse order ; b. a return to the regular thread of 
discourse after a digression. E panortho ais [Gr. 
cpOxsis n setting straight, f. bpOotir, f.bpObc straight], 
a figure in which a word is recalled, in order to 
substitute a more correct or stronger term. Hence 
Epanortho*tlc a . 

*678 Pm lu r% % * EfauAtH/lfish . .a Rhetorical figure w herein 


a sentence _ begins and ends with the same word ; as 
Severe to his servants, to his children severe. 1736 Bailey, 
Epanadiplosts ..In Latin this figure is called In cl us to. 
1847 Craig, Epanadiplosts. 2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
hi. xix.(Arb-) 210 * Epanalepsis, or the Eccho sound. .Much 
must he be beloued, that loueth much, a 2619 Fotherbv 
Atheom. {1622) Pref. xo A Poetical! Epanalepsis or redupli- 
cation. 2736 Bailey, Epanalepsis , a repetition. 2847 Craig, 
Epanalepsis. 2678 Phillips, *Epana phora, a figure in 
which the same word begins several sentences. 2864 
Webster, Epanaphora. 2864 Webster, * Epa>:astrophc. 
1589 Pottenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb.) 229 *Epanodts, 
or the figure of Retire, a 2679 Hobbes Rhel. (1840) 523 
Epanados . . signifies the turning to the same tune. 281* 
Knox & Jebb Com. II. 79 The epanodos, or .. speaking 
first, to the latter of two propositions ; afterwards, to the 
former. 2847 Craig, Epanodos . . a rhetorical figure, when 
a sentence or member is inverted, or repeated backward. 
1579 E. K. Gloss. Spensers SJteph. Cal. Jan. 61 A prety 
•Epanorthosis in these two verses. 267a H. More Brief 
Reply 172 By a seasonable Epanorthosis he straightway adds, 
etc. 1736 Bailey, Epanorthosis. 1847 Craig , Epanorthosis. 

Epan.th.ons (eparnjas), a. Bot . [f. Gr. lir(Q 
+ av6-os flower + -ous.j Growing upon flowers, as 
certain fungi. In mod. Diets. 

Eparch (e-paik). Also 7 eparck. [a. Gr. 
eirapx-os, f. en(i) over + dpxos ruler.] 

1 . a. Hist. Used as equivalent to the L. prx- 
fectus prefect, b. In mod. usage: The governor 
of an eparchy or administrative division in the 
kingdom of Greece. 

1656 Blount G/assogr. Eparch, the President of a Pro- 
vince. 1788 Gibbon Decl. <$• P. (1846) V. liii. 245 The eparch 
or prefect of the city. 2827 Sir H. Taylor Comncnus 11. 
iii. The eparchs will resort To the Bucoleon. x8 8^ J. T. 
Bent in Macvi . Mag. Oct. 431/2 These eparchs again look 
after the demarchs or mayors of the various towns. 

2 . Ecel. a. Hist. The metropolitan (bishop) 
of a province, b. In the Greek (Russian) Church : 
The metropolitan (bishop) of an eparchy. 

! J 6 **, Gras come Reply to Vind. Disc. U nreasona b lencss 

Netv SePar. 21 The African Fathers were such Enemies to 
‘ the Titles of Eparck or Patriarck. 2882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Rclig. K novel. III. 1927 Under him [the patriarch] the 
eparchs in the provinces. 

Hence E-par chate [see -ate 1 ]. = next. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rclig. Kttosvl . III. 1763 The three 
I eparchates of Palestine. 

Epa'rchial, a. [f. next + -AX.] Pertaining to 
an eparchy. 

2882-3 Schaff Encycl. Rclig. Knowl. 2082 Under these 
chief academies are the eparchial seminaries, with many 
circuit and parish schools. 

Eparchy (c-paaki). [ad. Gr. tnapxta, {. ci mp- 
Xos : see prec.] A district or province under the 
government of an eparch. 

1 . One of the subdivisions of the modem king- 
dom of Greece ; a division of a nomarchy. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 433/2 Deputies from the communes 
assemble at the chief town of the eparchy, c 2850 Nat. 
Encycl. I. 839 It forms part of the eparchy of Naxos. 2880 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 85 (art. Greece ) The [13] nomarchies are 
sub-divided into 59 eparchies. 

2 . In the Russian (Greek) Church: A diocese. 

2796 Morse Atttcr. Geog. II. 87 Bishops .. preside over 

dioceses called Eparchies. 1798 Malt/ics Pepul. (1878)153 
It (a statistical work on Russia] contains alt the eparchies 
except Bruzlaw. 1862 Neale Ess. Lilurg. (1867) 302 All 
the sees are divided into eparchies. 

+ Epassy:tero‘ticalIy, adv. noncc-ivd. [f. Gr. 
tnaoovTfpov one upon another ; cf. chaotically .] 

2652 U rquh art^ fervel Wks. (1834) 249 He killed seven of 
them epassyterotically, that is, one after another. 

Epatic, -ke, obs. ff. Hepatic, etc. 

]| Epanle (cp§-I). Fortif Also 8 espaulo. 

| [a. Fr. Spaulc (earlier cspaule) shoulder.] The 
1 shoulder * of a bastion, i. e. the place where the 
face and flank meet. 

1702 Mil. Diet., Epaulc. 2704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Epaul, espaut. 2727 Chambers, Epaulc , or Espaulc. 2748 
Earthquake of Peru i. 48 Which makes the Angle of the 
Epaule 130 Degrees. 2853 Stocqueler Mil. Encycl. «.v. 

j Epaulement (cpp-lment). Eortif. Also 7 es- 
j paulmont, 9 opaulmont. [a. Fr. epaulement \ 
j (earlier esp -), f. Ipaulcr to protect (troops) by an 
j epaulement, f. {panic shoulder.] * A covering mass 
j raised to protect from the fire of the enemy, but 
differing from a parapet in having no arrangement 
made for the convenient firing over it by defenders’ 
j (Adm. Smyth). 

j 2687 J, Richards Jml. Siege Bnda 8 To beat the Enemy | 
; from an Espaulment they had made 10 flank the Breach, j 
j 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xlv. (2804) 306, l never saw an j 
• epaulement hut once — and that was at the siege of Namur. I 
1 x8iz Pinkerton Pel ml. I. 43 Fasces of prisms, projecting 
J from the wall, like epaulements. 1859 F. Griffiths Art it. 

S Man. (1E62) 251 On the balls striking the epaulmcnt, they 
ricoch&t. 

j Epaulet, epaulette (c*p§let). [a. Fr. {fan- 

j lettc, f. {panic shoulder. 

1 The anglicized spelling epaulet is preferable, on the ground 
. that the word is fully naturalized in use; hut the form in 
•ette is at present more common.] 
j 1 . A shoulder- piece; an ornament worn on the 
shoulder as part of a militarv, naval, or sometimes 
■ of a civil uniform. 7 0 ~vtn ones epaulets: (of 
| a private soldier) to cam promotion to the rank 
| of officer. 


2783 Nelson 26 Nov.in Nicolas Disp. (1845) X. Sq Here are 

twoNavy Captains. .with epaulettes, j 800 Naval Chron. In. 

495 The Post Captain under three years standing . . wears 
one epaulet upon the right shoulder. 2816 4 Quiz * Grand 
Master vm. 220 Gorget, epaulets, and sash. Lion and 
crown— a perfect dash. 2838 Hist. Rec. 4,th Dragoon 
Guards 63 The Officers were ordered to wear two Stiver 
Epaulettes and an Aiguillette. . 2848 W. H, Kelly tr. L. 
Blancs Hist. Ten I". I. 220 Obliged to borrow from Roths- 
child, the banker, the epaulettes he wore as Austrian consul, 
287 5 Hamerton* Intell Life tit. vi. iox A soldier wins his 
epaulettes before the enemy. 

b. As equivalent for * officer *, ‘commission \ 
2829 Marry AT p. Mildmayxvi, My captain elect.. herded 
not with his brother epaulettes. 2848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
ix. When epaulets arc not sold. 

2 . Entom. The plate that covers the base of the 
anterior wings in hymenopterous insects. 

2834 M'Murtrie Cuviers Anint. Kingd. 435 At the base 
of each of the superior wings is a kind of epaulette, pro- 
longed posteriorly, that corresponds to the piece called 
teguta in the Hymenoptera. 2874 Lubbock Grig. <5- Met. 
Ins. iii. 56 The ciliated lobes or epaulets. 

3 . Used by antiquarian writers as a name for the 
smaller forms of the shoulder-piece or 4 pauldron * 
in a suit of armour. 

z8z4Meyrick Attc. Ann. III. 87 A suit of armour., re- 
sembling the balecrets of Henry the Eighth’s time in having 
epaulettes for the shoulder. 

4 . A piece of trimming forming an ornament for 
the shoulder of a lady’s dress. 

2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ij, A shoulder — with a powdered 
epaulette on it — of the mature young lady. 

5 . Comb., as cpaulct-Iikc adj. 

2842-72 T. R. Jones Attbn. Kingd. (ed. 4) 221 Four 
epaulet-like wreaths of long cilia. 2889 Daily News 12 
Nov. 3/1 Oversleeves of the velvet are heaped up in epaulet- 
like folds upon the shoulders. 

Hence Ekpaule^tted ppl. a., furnished or orna- 
mented with epaulets ; wearing epaulets. 

2810 Naval Chron. XXIII. 351 His epauletted coat. 2836 
E. Howard R. Reefer xx viii, Heavily-cpauletted shoulders. 
2849 Blackzv. Mag. LXV. 30 How were the Kabyles to 
distinguish between the acts of the private soldier and of 
the epauleted chief. 2860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
III. exxiv. 77 To don the dress of epauletted hangmen. 

Epaxial (epie-ksial), a. Aunt. [f. Ep- + L. 
axis + -AL.] Situated on or above the axis (of 
the body) : said of muscles, cartilages, etc. that 
lie upon or above the vertebral column looked at 
in a horizontal position. 

187a Mivart Elan . Aunt. 219 Such arches, as they ex- 
tend above the axis, have been called epaxial arches. 
Hence Epa-xlally adv., in an epaxial position or 
direction. 

+ Epe, v. Ohs. rare. [a. ON. apa OTeut. 
tvipjan : see Weep.] intr. To cry aloud. 

c izoo Ormin 919B pe rowsvste iss herrd off tenne rnann (>att 
epe|>b puss i wesste. 

Epo, var. of Yepb a.. Oh., active, bold. 

. Epecedean, obs. form of Epjcediak. 
Epenceplialic (cpemsffnrlik), a. Aval. [f. 
Efencephal-on + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
cpencephalon : covering the cpenccphalon. 

1854 Ott'crr in Cine. Sc. (r 1865) 1 1 . 53I2 Epcnccphalic arch. 
1880 GuNTiir.it Eis/ics 85 Epenceplialic arch, composed of 
the occipitals. 

Epenceplaalon (epense-fai/n). Anal. [f. Er- 
+ Encephalon.] The anterior of the two enlarge- 
ments into which the posterior primary vesicle of 
the brain divides. Also called hind-brain. 

1854 Owen in Cine. Sc. (1:1865) II. 50/2 The cpencephalon 
. . derives a. further . . bony covering from the basisphenoid 
and the parietats. 1881 Mivart Cat 358 The anterior part 
of this third vesicle is sometimes called the Ejicncephalon. 
Ependyma (cpe-ndimS). [a. Gr. litiviv/ia, f. 
firii'SuttP, f. M over + Ip on + Sufip to put. Cf. 
Fr. (pendymed\ ‘Virchow's name for the lining 
membrane of the cerebral ventricles and of the 
central spinal canal ’ {Syd. Sec. Lex.). 

lZjx Mivart Elan. Ann/. 366 Another very delicate epi* 
tlielial layer called the ependyma. 1887 Krus Aunt. (ed. 10' 
213 Four of them [ventricles] .. are lined throughout by a 
thin membrane named ependyma. 

Epenthesis (epe-njfsis). Gram . [late L. 
e pen thesis, u. Gr. MvOitnt, f. lirl in addition + 
in + Qhis placing, f. Tt-Ol-vat to place. Cf. Fr. 
cpenfhlsc.] (Sec quot.) 

In mod. phllo] ogy applied spec, to the phonetic change 
which consists Jn the transference of n semi-vowel to the 
syllable preceding that in which it originally occurred, as 
in Gr. * a ‘pw from an earlier * x a {'/“*■ 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 17 1 Epenthesis is llie inier- 
position of a letter or syllable in the midst of a word. xBS 3 
King i'c Cookson Sound <y Inflex. Gr. d Lot. 197 In Mich 
presents as ddripw, the «i is not to be regarded as the result 
of Epenthesis. 

+ EpO’nthesy, obs. var. of prec. In mod. 
Diets. 

Epontlxetic (cpcnjic’tik), a. [ad. Gr. ivtvQt* 
Tixdr: tee prec. and -ic.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, epenthesis. Of a letter or sound : In- 
serted in the middle of a word. 

1832 M. Stuart llei. Gr. (ed 41 f -,o? Future with epen. 
thetic Nun. 2859 Lit. Church nr. V. 87/j The N h c£>f> * 
sidered epenthetic, as the true word would be y*\3, * 83 j 

Ed in. Rev. Oct. 442 An epenthetic t to fill up the sound. 
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Epergne (fp 5 *Jn). Also 8 epergn, epargne. 
[perh. a corruption of Fr. epargne saving, eco- 
nomy ; cf. quot, 1779 ; but there is no evidence to 
show how the word acquired its present meaning.] 
A centre-dish, or centre ornament for the dinner- 
table, now often in a branched form, each branch 
supporting a small dish for desert or the like, 
or a vase for flowers. (From our quots. it 
appears that the earlier use was chiefly to hold 
pickles.) 

• 176* Bill of Fare in Pennant London (1813) 562, 2 Grand 
Epergnes filled with fine Pickles. 1775 in Picton L'pool 
Mimic . Fee. 199 That Mr. Mayor be desir’d to order a 
handsome silver Epergn. 1779 Mackenzie in Mirror No. 
34_§ 6 In the celntre .. stood a sumptuous epargne . , filled 
[with sweetmeats]. ^ 1804 Verses to Dr. Warton in Ann. 
Reg. 928 [His pupils present him with an epergne on his 
.resigning the head-mastership of Winchester, hoping that 
it may remind him ‘ of “ Pickles" left behind ']. 1819 Ban - 
quet 60 Waiter, epergne, and tankard, beaker, vase. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xi, An epergne or centre-piece of some 
kind was in the middle of the cloth. 

. Epetite, obs. var. of Hepatite. 

Epexegesis (epe.-ks/'d^rsis). [a. Gr. 
yrjots, f. €TT(^r]yftff$ai, f. Ini in addition -f <£ TjyetaOat 
.to explain : see Exegesis.] The addition of a 
word or words to convey more clearly the meaning 
implied, or the specific sense intended, in a preced- 
ing word or sentence ; a word or words added for 
this purpose. 

xfizx Bp. Mountacu Diatribx 163 The latter part, of 
the Apostles assertion is an epexegesis, or explication, of 
the former, a 1641 — Acts <5- Mon. 130 Primarily and 
literally, not Princes, but Prophets, which is an epexegesis 
of Anointed. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 3/1 The qbove may 
be very sound epexegesis. 1889 M. B. Edwards A. Young 
Introd. 33 These jottings of old age, interesting as they are, 
err on the side of redundancy and epexegesis. 

Epexegetic (epe:ksfd3e*tik)» [ad. Gr. fne^rj- 
yrjTuc-bs, t. : see prec.] Pertaining to, 

or of the nature of, an epexegesis ; given as an 
additional explanation. Const, of. 

1888 Athenxum 3 Nov. 590/1 Ep. I., vv. 18-20.. are 
epexegetic of the preceding verse. 

Epexegetical (epedcs/dse-tikal), a. [f. prec- 
t-al.] = prec. Hence Epe^xeg-e-tically adv., 
in an epexegetical manner, by way of epexegesis. 

1864 F. Hall in Wilson tr. Vuhnii-purdfia 1. 104 Accord- 
ing to the commentator, * fierce 'and * mild ' are epexegetical 
of ‘agreeable' and 'hideous'. 1865 Athenxum No. 19 86. 
692/1 This superfcctation of epexegetical help. 1871 tr. 
Lange s Comm. Jeremiah 160 * Hunters* is therefore epex- 
egetical. 1882 J. Robertson tr. AT tiller s Heb. Synt. 52 To 
attach, -epexcgetically some additional specification : * The 
great river, the river Euphrates 

Epliall (rfa). Ucb. Antiq. Forms : 4 (ephi), 
7-8 epha, 7- ephah. [a. Heb. nB’N pphn/t, be- 
lieved to be of Egyptian origin. 

Cf. Egyptian dpit, a dry measure containing 40 Ain, or 
according to Hultsch xB’xS litres =4 gallons. The form ephi 
is a. L .ephi (VuIg.)=Gr. oi<£i (LXX.l. The Gr. and Lat. 
forms cannot be adoptions of the Heb. word, but appear 
to be taken directly from Egyptian ; the Gr. is stated by 
Hesychius to be the name of an Egyptian measure.] 

A Hebrew dry measure, identical in capacity 
with the bath ; see Bath sb$ ; it is variously said 
to have contained from 4} to 9 gallons. Also fig. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. Dc P. R. xtx. cxxviii. (1495) 932 
Batus is in fietynge thynges . . Ephi in drye thynges. i6xx 
Bible Ezek. xlv. 10 Ye shall haue iust ballances, and a iust 
Ephah, and a iust Bath. 1622 A. Cooke Pope Joan in 
Harl. ATisc. (Malh.) IV. xo By your Grace’s means, the 
epha, wherein popish wickedness sitteth, may be lifted up 
between the earth and the heaven. 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contempl. (1841) 177 Some have had a hin. .others an ephah 
of afflictions. 1721 Bailey, Epha. 

Ephebe (eff*b). Gr. Antiq. [ad. L. epheb-us , 
a. Gr. t(pT)Bos, f. ini upon + ^/ 3 >/ early manhood.] 
Among the Greeks, a young citizen from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, during which he was occu- 
pied chiefly with garrison duty. Also in L. form 
Ephebus (efrbifc;. Hence Epfce’bic a., of or 
pertaining to an ephebus, or to early manhood. 

[1607 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. ix. {1715) 48 They who were 
enroll d amongst the Ephebi. 2807 Robinson Archxol. 
Grxca 11. xviii. 175 The ephebi . . were youths that had 
arrived at the age of eighteen years.] 1880 Waldstein 
Pythag. Rhegiotl 5 So soon as they became ephebes . . their 
hair was cut off to the length, etc. 1865 Gkote Plato I. iii. 
1x6 note. His [Aeschines’] two ephebic years. 1884 L. Morris 
Songs Unsung in Times 9 June 5, I . .marked . . my youngest 
born . . doffing his ephebic robe. 

Ephectic (efe’ktik), a. [ad. Gr. «£«/ctikos, f. 
€7r€'x«*' to check, hold back, hence to suspend (one's 
judgement), f. ei n upon + €X eiv to hold.] Character- 
ized by suspense of judgement. In ancient use, 
a distinctive epithet of the Sceptic school of 
.philosophers. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxxvi. 303 The Schools' of 
the Pyrronian . . Sceptick, and Ephectick Sects. 1883 
Saintsbury in Daily Netvs 20 Dec. 6/2 Montaigne’s attitude 
was ephectic. _ _ , ‘ 

+ Ephe’mera, a. and sbA Path. Obs. I orms : 
4-7 efflmera, 6 ephimera, 7-9 ephemera; pi. 
7 ephemeraes, 8-9 -bb, -as. Also in adapted 
forms 6—7 e£Bmere,-6 ephimer. [a. med.L. ephe- 


mera (sc. febris ), fern, of ephemeras, a. Gr. 

Htpoi lasting only for a day, f. ini (see Eri-) + 
Vfilpd day. The adapted forms are perh. through 
OF. ejfinierei] 

A. adj. Of a fever : Lasting only for a day ; 

‘ ephemeral 1 . B. sb. An ephemeral fever. . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. vu. xxxiv. (1495! 248 Effi- 
mera,.one dayes feuer is as it were the heete of one daye. 
1528 Paynel Salerne Regim. C, A feuer effimere is engen- 
dred of vapours and smudge fumes. 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health cxxxvi. 50 In Englyshe it is named the Ephimer 
fever . . The fever doth dye that daye in the which he doth 
infest any man. ^ 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health R iij, OF the 
Agew callyd ephimera which endureth but one daye. 1625 
Hart Anat. Ur. 11. ix. 112 That Feauer which we call 
Ephemera, not exceeding foure and twentie houres. 1707 
F lover Physic. Pulse-JVatch 1x5 Ephemeras oft end in 
^Hectics, or Interrnittents, because the Pulse isa-Iike frequent 
in all of them. 1813 J. Thomson Led. Inflam. 105 The 
ephemera from cold may be regarded as an idiopathic fever. 

Ephemera (xTe’mgra), sb. 2 Pi. ephemerae, 
-as. [a. mod.L. ephemera (?sc. tnusca) : see prec. 

In med.L. ephenicra- was neut. pi., a. Gr. Lbrj^pa used in 
this sense by Aristotle (see Ephemeron'. The earlier Eng. 
instances are possibly due to the common practice of treat- 
ing plurals in -n as 5ing. Linnmus however used the word 
as fern., making it the name of a genus (of much wider 
extent than the genus now so called.'] 

1 . An insect that (in its imago or winged form) 
lives only for a day. In mod. entomology the 
name of a genus of pseudo-neuropterous insects 
belonging to the group Ephcmeridx (Day-flies, 
May- flies). 

_ 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. 11. vi. 170 But Ephemeraes 
in duration, and little other than Insects in extent. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 82 p 7, I . . have discovered a new 
ephemera. 1813 Binclev Anint. Biog. (ed. 4) III. 235 The 
Common Ephemera, or Day-fly. 1873 Dawson Earth <J- 
A/an vi. 136 Shad-flies or ephemeras, which spend their 
earlier days under water. 

2 . iransfi. and fig. One who or something which 
has a transitory existence. 

x 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 145^11 These papers of a 
day, the Ephemerae of learning. 1785 Crabbe Newspaper 
Wks. 1834 II. 119 These base ephemeras, so born To die 
before the next revolving morn. 18x5 Scribbleomania 58 
When the new-fangled ephemerae of fashion shall be no 
more. 1886 H. F. Lester Umter 2 Fig Trees 33 [A char- 
woman is] a kind of domestic ephemera which flutters briefly 
in the scullery and then is seen no more. 

Ephemeral (xfe’meral), a. (sb.) [f. Gr. €(£17- 
ptp-os (see prec.) + -al.J 

A. adj. 

1 . a. Of diseases; Beginning and ending in a 
day. b. Of insects, flowers, etc.; Existing for 
one day only, or for a very few days. 

a- 1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 164 The cor- 
ruption of the Ayre is the cause of this grievous maladie or 
Ephemerall Ague. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Aled. (1880; 945 If 
very short, lasting only a single day, it is. . an ephemeral fever. 

b- 1826 Kirby & Si*. Entomol. (1828) IV. xlix. 523 Some 
insects are so ephemeral that they are to be found only for 
a few days. 1864 Intclt. Obsetv. No. 33. 149 The perfect 
Ephemeral imago. 1875 Heli*s Ess., Exerc. Benevolence 
36 The insects, .poor ephemeral things. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. vi. 5 5. 243 Ephemeral or Fugacious, lasting for only 
a day; as the petals of Poppy. 

2 . In more extended application : That is in 
existence, power, favour, popularity, etc. for a short 
time only ; short-lived ; transitory. 

a 1639 Sir H. Wotton Rcliq. IVotton. (1685) 220 An ephe- 
meral fit of applause, a 1659 Bp. Morton Episc. Justified 
(1670) 142 A Deambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Ephemeral) Office. 18x0 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 137 
His ministers, however weak and profligate in morals, are 
ephemeral. 1821 Knox On Grammar Schools 157 The gale 
of ephemeral popularity. 1825 Syd. Smith Sp. Wks. 1859 
II. 204/2 Their ephemeral liberty. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) I. vi. 481 Empires like those of Alexander, 
Charles, and Cnut are in their own nature ephemeral, 
b. absol. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 127 May I, the ephemeral, 
ne’er scrutinize Who made the heaven and^ earth. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 381 When the due distinction had 
been drawn between the ephemeral and the lasting. 

B. sb. in pi. Insects which live only for a day. 
Also transf. of books, persons, etc. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. xx. 121 Gnats, beetles, etc. 

. .the whole tribe of ephemerals. .may flit in and out. 1831 
BlacPiv. Alag. XXX. 965 Let the breezy sunshine but bring 
out the winged ephemerals. 1870 Swinburne Ess. Stud. 
(1875) 106 Assemblies of important ephemerals who met to 
dispute the respective claims, etc. 1878 W. E. A. Axon 
Bk. Rarities Warrington Aluscum 11 Some of these books 
are pure ephemerals. 

Epliemerality (/fe ; merarlTtiL [f. prec. + 
-(i)ty.] The quality of being ephemeral ; concr. i 
in pi. ephemeral matters. 

1822 Carlyle Early Lett. (18861 II. 67 Speculation on j 
ephemeralities. 1861 Reade Cloister «y H. III. 222 This j 
lively companion . . often looked in on him, and chattered ! 
ephemeralities. 1878 Frasers Alag. XVII. 530 Epheme- 
rality? Is not the glory of even the Prime Minister, in 
most cases, but a passing brilliancy? 

t Ephe’meran, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Ephemera 
4- -an.] A. adj . « Ephemeral i a. B. sb. 

= Ephemeral B. 

1643 True Informer 13 It was rather an Embryo of a 
Parliament, an Ephemeran of 20 dayes. ci 645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. 363 Methought, it was a strange opinion of 


our Aristotle to hold, that the least of those small insected 
ephemerans should be more noble than the sun, because it 
had a sensitive soul in it. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Fever, The Ephemeran Fever is so call’d, because it lasts 
but one Day. 

f Epheme*rean, a. Obs. rare . = Ephemeral. 
1804 Miniature No. 4 (1806) I. 57 Celestial Peacock .. 
Whose conscious plumes diffuse a herd Of ephemerean dyes ! 

+ EpliemeTian, a. Oh. [f. Ephemem-s + 
-an.] ‘ Belonging to a journal, register or day- 
book’ (Bailey 1736). 

Ephe'meric, a. [f. Ephemer-a + -ic.]=Ephe- 

MERAL. 

*755 in Johnson. X847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Bphemerid (/Te’merid). [ad. mod.L. Ephe- 
meridse , f. ephemera.'] An insect belonging to the 
group Ephemeridx : see Ephemera 2 . Also fig. 

1872 Nicholson Palxont. 186 The Haplophlebium Bar- 
nesii must have attained a size much larger than that of 
any recent Ephemerids. 1874 Farrar Christ 65 The ephe- 
merid that buzzes out its little hour in the summer noon. 
1879 Daily Tel, 17 Oct., This gossamer nothing, this aerial 
ephemerid, paralyses the intellect. 

+ Eph.e-meri.ci, a. rare. [f. L. ephemerid 
sitmolephemcris : see Ephemeris.] = Ephemeral. 

1804 Mitford Harmony 91 The ephemerid fashion of 
orthography. 

So f Epbemeridal. 

x 795 tr * Mercier Fragm. of Politics 4 Hist. II. 444 These 
sons of fortune, these ephemeridal giants who threatened to 
swallow up every thing. 

t Ephemeri’dian, a. Obs. [f. L. ephemerid-, 
stem of ephemeris + -ian.] Of or pertaining to an 
ephemeris. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. X72X-1800 in Bailey. 

Ii Ephemeris (/fe*meris) : pi. ephemerides 
(ef/meTidfz), formerly often used as a sing. [mod. 
L. ephemeris , a. Gr. icprjpcpis diary, calendar, f. *<pi}- 
pepo? daily: see Ephemera.] 

+ 1 . A record of daily occurrences ; a diary, 
journal. Obs. 

1591 Lambarde Arch. (1635) 168 The Bookes of Entries 
kept there ; which is a true Ephemeris or Iournall of the 
Acts of the Court. 1629 Donne Scrm. xxiv. 240 God sees 
their sins, .and in his Ephemerides— his Journals, he writes 
them downe. a x68a SirT. Browne Chr. Alor. 22 Register 
not only strange, but merciful occurrences ; let ephemerides, 
not olympiads, give thee account of His mercies. 

+ b. pi. for sing. 

‘ 1613 Tackson Creed 1. xvii. Wks. 1 . 119 His written oracles 
. .an absolute ephemerides of all things that had been since 
the first moment of time. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof, St. 
v. iv. 371 Having kept an exact Ephemerides of all actions 
for more then five thousand years together. 1650 R. Sta- 
1-Vlton Strada's LowC. IVarres x. 16 Set downe in a Diary 
(or Ephemerides). 

2 . A table showing the predicted (rarely the 
observed) positions of a heavenly body for every 
day during a given period, f Also, in pi. the 
tabulated positions (of a heavenly body) for a 
series of successive days. 

1551 Recorde Cast. Kitcnvl. (1556) 2S3 Many eclipses of 
the sonne and moone hlso are not noted in the common 
Ephemerides and Almanachs. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 188 
Among the Babylonians there were found Ephemerides con- 
taining the obseruation of the stars, for 720 yeares. 1664 
Phil, Trans. I. 3 The Ephemerides of the Comet. _ x668 
Ibid. III. 688 Tables of the Motion of the Satellits of 
Jupiter, with an Ephemeris of the same for this present 
Year. 1874 Moseley Astron. Ixxxviii. (ed. 4) 232 The 
Nautical Almanac for 1835 contained ephemerides of two 
of them. 18 So Academy No. 440. 262 The following ephe- 
meris.. will be serviceable in searching for the comet. 

+ b. pi. As the title of a collection of such 
tables. Often nsed as sing. = 3. Obs. 

*559 Cuninghame Cosm. Gins 95 , 1 find in an Ephemerides 
the sonne to be in the firste Digree of Aries. X594 Blunde- 
vil Exerc. 1. xxviii. (ed. 7177 An example used by Stadius in 
the 1x5 Page of his Ephemerides. x6x8 Wither Juvenil. 
Alotlo (1633' 543 Be slaves unto an Ephemerides. 1635 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. xi. 241 You may [know] by an 
Ephemerides at what houre an Eclipse shall happen. 

Jig. x686 W. de Britain e //«;«. Prud, § 21. 99 You 
must be easeful to keep an Ephemerides, to know how the 
great Orbs of the Court move. 

3 . A book in which the places of the heavenly 
bodies and other astronomical matters are tabu- 
lated in advance for each day of a certain period ; 
an astronomical almanac. 

1647 Almanakfor\^B 6 , Astron. App. ("1812)61 An ephemeris 
. . is a book giving the true places of the planets. 1796 
Hutton Alain. Diet, s.v., The Nautical Almanac, or As- 
tronomical Ephemeris, published in England by the Board 
of Longitude, .which commenced with the year 1767. *833 
Herschel Astron. v. 204 The equation of time is calculated 
and inserted in ephemerides for every day of the year. 1874 
Moseley Astron. xlv. (ed. 4' x 47. These quantities . . are 
stated . . in the tables of the Nautical Almanac, and other 
ephemerides. 

f 4 . In wider sense : An almanac or calendar of 
any kind ; in early use esp. one containing astro- 
logical or meteorological predictions for each day 
of the period embraced ; also, a calendar of saints' 
days. Also //. in same sense, sometimes used as 
sing. Obs. 

In bibliographical works (e.g. in the Brit. Mm. Cat.\ 
‘Ephemerides’ is still used as a general heading for Al- 
manacs, Calendars, etc. 
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1 3597 Bp. Hal vSat. it. vii. 6 Why can his tell-troth Ephe- 
mcndes Teach him the weathers state so Jong befome. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. £3 That Kalendar or Ephemcndes 
which he znaketh of the diversities of times and seasons for 
all actions and purposes. 1610 B. Jonson A iek. tv. iv, Cures 
Plagues, piles, and pox, by the epneraerides. a i66r Fuller 
Worthies, Flintshire tv. 39 He. .wrote an Ephemeris of the 
Irish Saints. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog : 1. 45 Several Ephe- 
meridcs or Almanacks are annually published^ 

Jig'. 1649 G. Daniel Trinareh Hen. IV, ccclit, Hee 
who had read the Epheracrides Of Fate; and could repeat 
his owne, by roat. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. (1812) 
IX. 105, I think this can hardly have escaped the writers 
of political ephemerides for any month or year. 

•f b. pi. The appointed daily order of religious 
sendees. Obs. 

1650 Eldp.rfield Tythes 117 How their ephemerides for 
divine sendees should be performed. 

5. eatachr. = Ephemera - 1 and 2 . 

1820 Shelley Sens. PL 49 The beamlike ephemeris Whose 
path is the lightning’s, 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Self-reliance 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 25 Honour is venerable to us because it is 
no ephemeris. 

t Eplie'inerist. Obs. [f. Ephemer-is + -ist.] 
One who uses or makes an ephemeris. 

1656-81 Blount Gloss err., Ephemcrist, one that registreth 
daily actions, or Nativities, with the help of an Ephe- 
mendts ; a maker of an Ephemerides. a 1666 Howell (J.), 
He was discoursing of .. the art of foolish astrologers and 
genethliacal ephemerists. 1706 Phillips, Ephemcrist, a 
maker of Ephemerides, Almanacks, etc. 1736 in Bailey. 
Ephemeromorpli (/fe-mer0,mpuf). Biol, 
rare. [f. Gr. itpijfiepo-s (see Ephemera) + tu>p<p-fi 
form.] Used by Bastian as a general name for 
the lowest forms of life, which cannot be assigned 
definitely to either the animal or vegetable king- 
dom. Hence Ephemeromo-rphic a. 

1874 Bastian in Cenlentp. Rev. XXIII. 708 The song of 
the Ephemeromorphs might be, in the words of Ovid , 1 Cor- 
pora vertantur; necquod fuimusve, sumusve, Cras erimus’. 
1876 — ibid. Jan. 243These creatures of circumstances, which 
become metamorphosed in a most striking and apparently 
irregular manner, I have proposed to include under the 
general designation of * Ephemeromorphs '. 1880 — Brain 
i. 6 The ephemeromorphic assemblage of vital forms. 

Ephemeroil (/fe'merpn). PI. 7-9 ephemera, 
9 ephemerons. [a. Gr. (f£ov) itprjfttpov (Aristotle 
H. A. I. v.), ncut. of i<pr}fi€pos: see Ephemera'**.] 

1 . An insect, which, in its winged state, lives but 
for a day. Cf. Ephemera 2 . 

1626 Bacon Sylva ( 1 677)5 697 There are certain Flies that are 
called Ephemera that live but a day. 17x0 Hearne Collect . 
(Oxf, Hist. Soc.) III. 30 The Ephemeron, a FJy that lives 
but five Hours. 1845 R. Chambers Vest. Creat ., HyPoth. 
Bevel., An ephemeron, hovering over a pool for its one 
April day of ^ life. 1884 G. F. Braithwaite Salmonidx 
Westmorld. vi. 26 The most beautiful species of our ephe- 
mera, the green and grey drakes, must not be forgotten. 

2 . fig. A short-lived person, institution, or pro- 
duction. 

1771 Bachelor (1773) I. No. 38. 254 Unnotic'd, dull invec- 
tive lyes, A mere Ephemeron it dyes, Or but provokes a 
jest. 1787 Bectkford Italy (1834) II. 78 AH the human 
ephemera of Lisbon. 1796 Morse Anter. Geog. II. 371 This 
political ephemeron [constitution formed by the National 
Assembly in 1791). 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Anier. III. 
208 Every ephemeron of a tale-writer, a dramatist, etc. 1859 
Fairiiolt Tobacco (1S76I 61 Samuel Rowlands, a prolific 
writer of ephemera. 1878 Morley Carlyle 173 A cloud of 
sedulous ephemera still suck a little spiritual moisture. 

II 8. A plant described by ancient writers. Obs. 

Some ancient authors distinguish Uvo plants called. /■//ir- 
meron : one so named because springing up and dying in 
one day, the other as being a poison that causes death 
within a day. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ti. xlv. 204 If it be Ephemeron as it 
seemeth to be, then it is good for the teeth. x6x6 Hayward 
Sand. Troub. Soul 11.(1620) To Rdr. T 9 Many writings are 
like the plant Ephemeron ; which springeih, flourisheth, 
and fadeih in one day. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anitrt . <5* Min. 

It [goat’s milk) helps against the ephemeron or cantha- 
rides [mistranslates contra cantharidas et contra ephemeri 
pot urn Plin. N. II. xxvm. xlv). 

4 . attrib . 

a 1735 Derham (J.\ Swammerdam observes of the ephe- 
mcron-worms, that their food 5 s clay. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
Travellers into Arabia tell us of several epliemeron-trees. 
ax 701 Wesley Serin. Wks. 1811 IX. 115 An Ephemeron 
Fly lives six hours. 1796 D’Israeli Lit. Recreat. 1 15 Several 
singular coincidcncicv alone gave the ephemeron critic his 
temporary existence. x8o* Pa ley Hal. Theol. xxiii. (1826) 
345 An ephemeron fly [proddees] a cod-bait maggot. 

Epliemerous (/ftrmcras), a. [f. Ephemer-on 
+ -ous.] Having the nature of, or resembling, 
an ephemeron ; transitory', 
a 1660 Hammond 19 Serin. vi.Wkx. 1684 IV, Our ephemer- 
ous wishes, that no man can distinguish from true piety, 
but by their sudden death. 1700 Burke Er. Rev. 2B2 The 
ephemerous tale that does its business and dies in a day. 
1872 Darwin Orig. Spec . xiv. 3S6 A certain ephemer* 
rms insect during its development, moults, .above twenty 
times. 

Ephesian (/ff£an), a. and sb. [f. E. ephesi-tts 
(ad. Gr. f. 'Etfx <7or) + -AX.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Ephesus. 

33 . sb. 

1 . An inhabitant of Ephesus 

1388 Wyct.iK F.phes. Pro!., KfTc«Hns [*38* Ephecyes) ben 
« f Arie.1876 HuMMims Coin Cell. Mar., vi. 53 The money 
<jf the Kphe*tan* lore a Mag. 

+ 2. A boon companion. Oh. Cf. the use of 
Corinthian in .Shnk^j*crc, etc. 


1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 364 Prin. Where suppes he 5 
. . What Company'? Page. Ephesians, my Lord, of the old 
Church. 1598 — Merry IV. xv. v. 19 It is thine Host, thine 
Ephesian cals. 

Ephe sine (e-f/sin), a. [ad. L. Epktsimts , f. 
Ephesus.] Of or pertaining to Ephesus ; chiefly 
Eccl. with reference to the Third General Council, 
held there a.d. 431, or to certain liturgical uses 
supposed to have emanated from Ephesus. 

X579 Fulke Heskins* Pari. xB8 The Epistle of the Ephesine 
Counsell vino Nestorius. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 33^ 
The Ephesine temple. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. 
(1B47) 109 The Ephesine fathers had determined the Cyprian 
church to be independent of the bishop of Antioch. 1850 
C. Wordsworth Theoph. Angl. 166 What is the tenor of 
the Ephesine Canon? 1882-3 A. E. Mitchell in SchafT 
Encycl. Relig. K novel. II. 1236 The Scottish fragment in 
the Book of Deer, the Irish fragments.. of distinctly 
Ephesine character. 

Ephesite (efisait). Min. [f. Ephes-ds, near 
which it was ' found + -ite.] A pearly- white la- 
mellar mineral, closely related to margarite. 

1851 Amer. JmL Sc. See. n. XI. 59 Ephesite [a new 
species). 1873 Pros. Amer. Phil. See. XIII. 387 Ephesite, 
a mineral of. .lamellar structure, .resembles white cyanite. 

t Ephe*stian, a . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. e^Vri* or 
of the house or family (f. ini upon -f iarlc 1 hearth) 
+ -an.] Domestic, as opposed to foreign. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 275 That the state 
[government) of this Isle, without regard to Ephestian or 
exotick country.. should consider of men according to the 
fruits, whether good or bad. 

Ephete (edit), rare. [ad. Gr. c^crqy, agent-n. 
f. ityuvai to impose, command, etc., f. ini (see 
Epi-) + livai to send.] In pi. The members of 
a body of magistrates at Athens. More commonly 
in L. form ephelx. 

1839 Thirix* all Greece II. 19 He [Draco) introduced some 
changes in the administration of criminal justice, by trans- 
ferring causes of murder, or of accidental homicide, from 
the cognizance of the archons to the magistrates called 
ephetes; though it is not clear whether he instituted, or 
only modified or enlarged, their jurisdiction.' 

So Eplie-tic a. [see -ic.] (See quot.) 

1849 Grote Greece 11. x. (ed. 2) III. 107 note, Plato copies 
to a great degree the arrangements of the ephetic tribunals, 
in his provisions for homicide. 

Epllialtes (efijtedt/z). [a. Gr. itpiaRrijs. 

Usually believed to be agent-n. f.J^tdAAetrflcu, var. of 
f<5aAAeer0<ii to leap upon, f. tni on + oAActrflai to leap. But 
the phonological difficulties are considerable (cf., however, 
(tfriopicos = inlopKOs, f. int + opros) ; and the synonymous 
ijiriaAiir, e^c'Arjv, etc. suggest that the word may have been 
affected by popular etymology.) 

A demon supposed to cause nightmare ; night- 
mare itself. 

x6ox Holland /YrViy II. 2x4 The diseases called Ephialtes 
or Incubus, i.e. the night-Mare. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. xxL § 21. 272 To prevent the Ephialtes or 
night-Mare we hang up an hallow stone in cur stables. 
X656 Cuu-F.rrER Eng. Physic. 206 Such as in their sleep are 
troubled with the Disease called Ephialtes or Incubus. 
1727 Brand Pop. Antiq. 324 Ephialtes, or Night Mare is 
called by Common People Witch-riding. 

Epliippial (efi'pial), a. Anat. & Zoo I. [f. Eph- 
irn-UM + -al.] Of or pertaining to the ephippium. 

X835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 738/1 Its corners are bounded 
by the ephippia! ..processes. 1841-71 R. Jones Anint. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 455 The development of the^ ephippial eggs 
takes place at the posterior part of the ovaries. 

t Ephi’ppiate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. ephippi-um 
saddle + -ate.] To harness or saddle. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr . 1704 in Cocker. 

[| Ephippium (cfrpizhn). [L. ephippium horse- 
cloth, saddle, ad. Gr. itytinitos adj. ‘ that is for put- 
ting on a horse \ f- tni upon + nriros horse.] 

1 . Anat. A saddle-shaped depression of the 

sphenoid bone. 1842 DuxcusoxMed/cal Lear. s.v. 

2 . Zoo/. The envelope enclosing the winter ova 
of the Daphniidre (a genus of the Crustaceans), 
which is situated between the back of the animal 
and the carapace, and probably is a development 
from the latter. It is shed with the carapace. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anint. (ed. 4) 455 As winter 

approaches, however, the D.iphnia may l>c seen with a dark 
opaque substance within the back of the shell, which has 
been callcd the ephippium, from iLs resemblance to a saddle 
..The ephippium is really only an altered part of the 
carapace. 1877 Huxley Anat. Jnv. An. vi. 287 The ephip- 
pjum sinks to the bottom, and, sooner or later, its contents 
give rise to young Daphnix. 

Ephod (c'ffdb Also 4 epBoth. [Ileb. tick 
Fp/wd, f. TDN dp had to put on.] 

1 . A Jewish priestly vestment, without sleeves, 
slit at the sides below the armpits, fastened with 
buckles at the shoulders, and by a girdle at the 
waist. The high-priest's ephod was of 'gold, 
purple, scarlet, and fine-twined linen (byssus) ’ ; 
that worn by others was of linen. 

1382 Wrcyir Ex. xxv. 7 Gcmtne* toanowm ephoih, that 
i«, a oreettis micrmc*t clothing, that war deepen n coopt. 
*6tt Bleu: s Sant. vi. 14 Dauiu wa* girdnJ with a linnen 
Ephod. *770 Ciiattekton /la/pinest. lihe bloody son of 
Jr*: re. .made him«elf an ephod to hi* mind. iB<6 bTAVLrv 
Sinai fi Pat. »v. (1858/205 note, * Bring hither the Kphod,* 
the prie-tly cape, drev-ied in which the lligh-priert delivered 
the oracle. 
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. *2. transf. Atypical priestly garment ; thence used 
symbolically for * the priestly office * clerical 
influence \ 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars iv. (R.) The holy ephod made 
a croak for gain. 1649 Selden Lares Eng. t. v. (1739) J 3 
^Tiat the Ephod could not, the Sword wrapt up therein 
should. 1854 Thackeray Afcucomes I. 44 Many a good 
dinner did Charles Honeyman lose by assuming that un- 
luckj’ ephod [i.e. wearing the surplice in the pulpit). 

Epkor (e*fdi). [ad. Gr. ttpopos ( = Epic err lev pcs) 
overseer, overlooker, f. ini upon + root *fop, as in 
bphav to see. Also used in L. pi. form ephori, 
whence app. the form ephories in 1 6-1 7th c.] 

1 . The title given to certain magistrates in various 
Dorian states, csp. at Sparta, where the five ephors, 
appointed annually by popular election, exercised 
a controlling power over the kings. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 547 To con- 
tent the people, they appointed five Epnories who were 
chosen out of the people, as Tribunes to keep away tyranny. 
1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) B, Those which arc good, would 
curbe and bridle him. As the Ephori did the Kings of 
Lacedemonia. 1602 L» Lloyd Confer. Laves 43 The Areo* 
pagites in Athens . . the Ephories in Sparta . . the Amphic- 
tions at Trozaena. 3642 Coll. Rights «5- Prir. Pari, io At 
Lacedemonia, the Ephors; at Athens, the Demarches. 
3689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 76 The Ephores or Con- 
trollers of the Kings. 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. 321 Before 
the ephors made an exception, every one rose at his [the 
king’s] approach. 

+ b. transf. Obs. rare. 

3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (X703) II. vi. 5 Mr. Hollis, 
Sr. Walter Earl, and other ephori- 1732 Wocan Let . in 
Swift's JVhs. (1824! XVII. 485 Their [kings’ of England] 
inherent rights . . were but mere feathers, the sport of every 
wind that blew from the ephori of the people. 

2 . In modern Greece: An overseer, superintendent 
of public works. 

3890 Athenaeum 15 Mar. 252/1 The excavations at Lyco- 
soura . . will now be resumed, under the direction of the 
Ephor, B. A. Leonardos. 

Hence E*plioral a., of or pertaining to the ephors. 
E'plioralty, the office of ephor; also, the body 
of ephors. Zl’phorate : see quot. Epho’ric <7. 
— cphoral. f E'phorism, nonce-wd 1 , a tribunal 
resembling that of the ephors.- tE'phorize v . 
Obs. y to exercise a controlling influence over ; to 
over-rule as the ephors did. E'pliorsfcip, the 
term of office as ephor. fE pIiory [cf. Gr. 
((poptla], the body of ephors. 

3836 Lytton Athens (1837) I. 209 Aristotle paints the evil 
of tne *ephoral magistrature, but acknowledges that it gave 
strength and durability to the state. 1844 Lt>. Brougham 
Brit. Const, i. (1862) 18 It was not till above a century alter 
his decease that the Ephoral power became any protection 
to the people. 3833 Lewis in P/tilol. Museum ii. 49 Dr. 
Arnold then proceeds to describe the *Ephoralty as a ma- 
gistracy contrived for the purpose of, etc. 1869 Rawlikson 
Anc. Hist. 267 At the same time he abolished the Ephoralty. 
3841 W. Spalding Italy 4 It. 1 st. III. 42 An *ep # horate or 
court of supreme revision for laws and magistracies. 1846 
Grote Greece (1862) II. vi. 144 The annual # ephoric oath of 
office. 3633 James in Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc) L 9 
Thrice I have bin hal’d before Our *Ephorismes of state. 
3647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 50 These Essentially, must not be 
*Ephorized or Tribuned by one or a few Mens discretion. 
3850 Grote Greece xi. Ixii. VlII. ax In this 13th year of the 
reign of Darius, and in the *epnorship of Alcxippidas at 
Laccdrcmon. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regtti 42 Up- 
braiding him that by adding the *Ephory he [Thcopompus] 
had diminished the Power of his Authority. 

Ephjrdriad (efrdriiccd). rare. [ad. Gr. i<fw- 
Up idr, -aSor, f. Ivi upon + vSaip water.] A water- 
nymph. 

i83r_L. Hunt Poems 201 Tis there the Ephydrinds haunt. 

Epi-, prefix, repr. Gr. etn- (before an unaspirated 
vowel usually fa-, before an aspirated votvel <</<-, 
represented in Eng. by Ep-, Eph-), used in pre- 
positional and ndvb. senses, ‘upon, at, or close 
upon (a point of space or time), on the ground 
or occasion of, in addition’. 

1. In words derived from compounds which 
cither were, or might legitimately have been, 
formed already in Greek. Also in mod. scientific 
terms after the analogy of words derived from 
Gr. ; chiefly witli sense ‘ placed or resting upon ’, 
as in epicalyx, epicorclline. 

2. In mod. Chemistry employed in the names 
epibromhydrin, epicltlorhydrin, opicyanhy- 
drin, opiiodohydrin, denoting substances of 
analogous composition belonging respectively to 
the bromhydrin, chlorhydrin, etc. series. They 
contain one equivalent of a salt-radical with 3 
of carbon, 5 of hydrogen, and 1 of oxygen. 

3. In Mineralogy prefixed to the names of certain 
minerals to form names of other minerals closely 
resembling them in composition, as in Eptbou- 
lamgcrlte, a sulpli-antitnonidc of lead resulting 
from the decomposition of lioulangeritc. Ept- 
cWoTite, a hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, 
and magnesium. Epidi’orito, a mineral differing 
from iliorite in that the hornblende it contains i» 
fibrous. Epletl'lbite, a rcolitic mineral, a hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium, calcium, ami sodium. 
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1872 Dana Min 1st App. 5 Epiboulangcrite. 1850 
Dana jl tin." 263 Epichlorite . . fuses only in thin fibres 
and with difficulty. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xiii. 245 
The viridite (chlorite, eptchlorite, or chioritic matter). 1887 
Dana Manual Min . 482 Epidioryte consists of plagioclase 
with hornblende, some quartz, a little orthoclase, and some 
pyroxen. 1826 Ed in. Jrnl. Sc. IV. 286 The cleavage of 
epistilbite is quite perfect. 

Epibasal (epibasal), a. Bot. [f. Epi- + 
Basal a.J The distinctive epithet of the upper 
of the two cells in the oosphere of certain crypto- 
gams. (See quot.) 

1882 Vines Sachs * Bot. 375 The oospore is first of all 
clothed with a cell-wall, continues to grow considerably, 
and is then divided by a horizontal or slightly oblique wall 
(basal wall). The lower (hypobasal) of these two cells . . 
contributes but little to the formation of the embryo. The 
upper (epibasal) cell gives rise to the capsule and the seta. 

Epiblast (epiblast). [f. Epi- + -blast.] 

1. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Trcas . Bot., Epiblast, a small transverse plate (a 
second cotyledon), found on the embryo of some grasses. 

2. Biol. The outermost of the three layers con- 
stituting the wall of the blastoderm when fully 
formed. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. i. 50 The inner wall of the 
sac is the hypoblast (endoderm of the adult), the outer the 
epiblast (ectoderm). 1881 Mivart Cat 319 The epiblast 
investing the whole ovum within the vitelline membrane. 

II Epiblema (epiblf-ma). Bot. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. «7 ri(3\T}fia that which is thrown over, f. M 
upon + j8 aWftv to throw.] (See quot.) 

3870 Bentley Bot. 48 The roots of plants are invested by 
a modified epidermal tissue to which the term Epiblema has 
been given by Schleiden. 

Epic (e*pik), a. and sb. Also 6-9 epick, 7 
epique, (epik). [ad. L. epicus , a. Gr. kmtc6s } f. U ror 
word, narrative, song. Cf. Fr. Spiquel\ 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to that species of poetical compo- 
sition (see Epos), represented typically by the 
Iliad and Odyssey, which celebrates in the form of 
a continuous narrative the achievements of one or 
more heroic personages of history or tradition. 

Epic dialect : that form of the Greek language in 
which the epic poems were written. 

1589 Puttenham Arte Eng. Poet. (Arb.) 176 Harding a 
Poet Epick or Historical!. 1644 Milton Ednc. (173S) r3g 
Teaches what the Laws are of a true Epic Poem. 1666 
Dryden Ann. Mirab., Let. Sir R. Howard, The same 
linages, serve equally for the Epique Poesie, and for the 
Historique and Panegyrique.. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 106 
p 1 Three and twenty Descriptions of the Sun-rising that 
might be of great Use to an Epick- Poet. 3752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 202 P 6 To be poor, in the epick language, is 
only not to command the wealth of nations. 1839 Byron 
Juan l cc. My poem 's Epic, and is meant to be Divided 
in twelve books. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Poet Wks. (Bohn) 
I. 165 The epic poet . . must drink water out of a wooden 
bowL 1879 B. Taylor Stud. Germ. Lit. 73 Tennyson has 
endeavored to imitate the old epic simplicity. 

absol. <71637 B. Jonson Discoveries (1641) 332 The best 
masters of the Epick, Homer and Virgil. 

2. Such as is described in epic poetry. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 219 Some great Princess, six 
feet high, Grand, epic, homicidal. 

B. sb. 

+ 1. An epic poet. Ohs , 

a 1637 B. Jonson Horace's Art Poet (1640) 5 Now to like 
of this, lay that aside, the Epic’s office is. 

2. An epic poem. 

3706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ii. 33 One. of them was 
the Goddess of Elegies.. and another of Epicks. 1789 J. 
Campbell Eccl. <§- Lit. Hist. Irel. 170 (T.) He [Mr. 
M’Pherson) brought forward his counterfeit epicks (the 
alleged poems of Ossian).. 1833 Coleridge 'Tabled. 23 Oct., 
The Homeric epic, in.which all is purely external and ob- 
jective, and the poet is a mere voice. 3876. Green Short 
Hist . viii. 583 The most popular of all English poems has 
been the Puritan epic of the ‘ Paradise Lost 

b. traizsf. A composition comparable to an epic 
poem. 

The typical epics, the Homeric poems, the Nibelungenlied, 
etc., have often been regarded as embodying a nation’s 
conception of its own past history, or of the events in that 
history which it finds most worthy of remembrance. Hence 
by some writers the phrase national . epic has been applied 
to any imaginative work (whatever its form) which is con- 
sidered to fulfil this function. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 267 Schlegel has a remark 
on his Historical Plays, Henry Fifth and the others, which 
is worth remembering. He calls them a kind of National 
Epic. 1869 Freeman Norm.Conj. (1876)111. xiv.328 To turn 
from the glowing strains of the, Norwegian prose epic. 

3 . fig. A story, or series of events, worthy to 
form the subject of an epic. 

1831 Lytton Godolph. lxiii, This starry and weird incident 
in the epic of life’s common career. 18 66 Motley Dutch 
Rep vi. vii. 898 That life was a noble Christian epic. 
Epical (e pikal), a. [f. prec. + -al ] 

1. Characteristic of an epic ; resembling- the style 
or the subjects proper to epic poetry. 

i8s7 Hare Guesses Ser. I. (1873' ==4 The simple epical ac- 
cumulation of sentences. 1838 Emerson Addr Cami. 
Mass. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 The Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures contain immortal sentences.. But they have no ejiical 
integrity. 3853 F. \V. Newman Odes of Horace 27 The 
rhythm is vigorous and simple, in some sense epical. 1877 
Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. In trod. 14 The great nSV re 
of the Poet . . and the equally remarkable Preacher . . give 
a certain historical and epical form to the narrative. 
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2. Of the nature of an epic, or of epic poetry : 
cf. Epic a. i. 

1845 Maurice Mor. § Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 
565/1 The Epical poetry of the Hebrews. 1850 Blackie 
sEschylus I. Pref. 32 A high-toned epical narrative. 3882 

A. W. Ward in Macrn. Mag. XLYI. 425 A form of poetry 
more elastic than either the epical or the dramatic. 

Hence E’pically adv., in an epical manner ; in 
the style of an epic poem. . 

1863 Athenaeum 8 Aug. 376/3 We have seen Milton’s 
vision of Eden treated in fond fancy epically . . by a small 
versifier. 2882 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. I. 73 Typical 
incidents, epically conceived, fitly embodying a crisis. 

Epicalyx (epikre-liks). Bet. [f. Epi- + Calyx.] 
A whorl of leaf-like organs surrounding the true 
calyx in some plants. 

3870 Bentley Bot. 223. 3B82 Vines Sachs Bot. 540 In 
Malopc trifida. .the three parts of the epicalyx represent a 
sub-floral bract with its two stipules. 

Epicarp (e’pikaip). Bot. [f. Gr. cut (see Epi-) 
+ Kapn-os Trait.] In fruits : The outermost layer 
of the pericarp ; the peel, rind, or skin. Cf. En- 
DOCARP. 

3835 Bindley Inirod. Bot. (1848) II. 3 In the apple and 
pear the epicarp is formed by the cuticle of the calyx, in 
the peach the separable skin is the epicarp. 

EJpicay, var. of Epiky, Obs. 

Epicede (e*pisfd). arch. Also 7 epiced. 
Anglicized form of Epicedium. 

1549 Bale Ded. of LelancTs I tin. (T.), His worthy works 
.. with hys epigrams and epicedes. 36x3-6 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 1. v. (1772) 341 To heare the swan sing her oune 
epiced. 1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. vi. 99 Ausonius made 
many Epiceds. 3848 Blnckw. Mag LXIV. 228 He had 
hastily flattered Richard Cromwell’s brief authority by an 
epicede on Oliver. 

Epice’dial, a. arch. [f. Epicedi-um + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an epicedium ; elegiac. 

2654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. vi. 50, 2 Epicedial Distichs. 3824 
Carlyle Richter Misc. (3869) 4 Some of them far exceed 
anything we English can exhibit^ in the epicedial stj'le. 
1828 — in For. Rev. II. 461 In epicedial language, it may 
be said . . that his country mourned for him. 

Epicediau (episf'dian), a. and sb. Also 7 
epecedean. [f. as prec. +-an.] 

A. adj. Elegiac ; funereal. 

2623 Cockeram h. s.v. Song, A Song sung ere the corse 
bee buried, Epicedian-Songe[/r////fnf Epiodian]. 2881 Ld. 
Lytton in 19 th Cent. Nov. 783 Epicedian strains. 
tB. sb. Obs. — Epicediujl 

1606 Marlow & Chapman Hero p- Lcander TV, The., 
black-ey’d swans Did sing. , woful epicedians. 1662 Tatham 
Aqua Trt. 3 Swans are said to sing a little before they die 
. .an Epecedean, or Funerall Song. 

fEpioedion. Obs. = next. 

1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Gt. Brit, in Black (1872) 23 
May thy Age never see An Epicedion in sculp't for thee. 

|| Epicedium (episf*di£m, -s/dsi^m). PI. epi- 
cedia, -11ms. [L. epicedium, a. Gr. enW/5eioi% 

neut. of briKTjfaios pertaining to funeral rites, f. kvi 
upon + /rijSos care, csp. funeral observance.] A 
funeral ode. 

3587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1375/2 In memorie of 
whom (but not as an epicedium, nor yet as an epitaph) these 
verses . .may well be vsed. 1690 T emple Ess. Heroic Virtue 
Wks. 2731 I. 214 That Song or Epicedium of Regnor Lad- 
brog. 1706 in Phillips, Epicedium , a Funeral Song, or 
Copy of Verses in praise of the Dead. _ 1828 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) I. 263 Epithalamiums, epicediums, by which the 
dream of existence may be -.embellished. 2838-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. III. 111. v. 276 The epicedia or funeral lamenta- 
tions. 2882 Child Eng. <5- Sc. Pop. Ballads* 1. 33/1 He . . 
whips off his * brother-in-law’s’ head, with this epicedium: ; 
‘ Lie there, thou head, and bleed *. 

Epicene (e'pisfn), a. and sb. Also 6 epysyn , 

7 epicen, 7-9 epiocene. [ad. L. cpicccnus, a. Gr. 
km/coivos, f. errt (see Epi-) + koivos common.] 

A. adj. 

1. Gram. In Lat. and Gr. grammar, said of 
nouns which, without changing their grammatical 
gender, may denote either sex. Hence (improperly) 
epicene gender. In Eng. grammar the term has 
no proper application, but is loosely used as a 
synonym of common. 

c 1528 Impeachm. IVolsey in Fumiv. Ballads fr. MSS. J. 
356 Wherefor all gendyrs dysconte[nt] be . . The dubyum & 
the epysyn Also. 16x2 Brinsley Pcs. Parts (2669) 8 Q. Is 
the Epicene Gender a Gender properly 7 A. No. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. 25 Mar. 348 ‘ Boy ' of course is to be understood as an 
epicene term. 2880 I. Pitman Argt. agst. Spelling Reform 
4, I use this word [persons] not invidiously, but as of the 
epicene gender. 

quasi-*/. 1612 Brinsley Pcs. Parts (1669) 89 But how 
shall the gender be known in Epicenes? 

2. transf and fig. (often with humorous allusion 
to 1). a. In humorous uses of the phrase epicene 
gender ; also of persons, their employments, char- 
acters, etc. ; Partaking of the characteristics of 
both sexes. 

x6oi Br. Barlow Eagle <J- Body (1609) Bij a, A Prey to the 
Eagles of the Epicene gender, both Hees and Shees. <21637 

B. Jonson Masques (T.), Of the epicene gender, hees, and 
shees, Amphibion Archy is the chief. 1644-58 Cleveland 
Gen. Poems (1677) 87 Her Head is Epicene. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 27 * 4 All Inamaratoes, or Persons of the Epi- 
cene Gender. 1823 Monthly Rev. Cl I. 541 The fables con- 
cerning this epicene Pope [Pope Joan]. _ 1830 Coleridge 
Let. 26 July, The mysterious epicene relation m which poor 
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Miss Johnston stood to him. 1876 T. Hardy HandEthelb. 
I- 43 What had at first appeared as an epicene shape, the 
decreasing space resolved into a cloaked female. 

b. Adapted to both sexes; worn or inhabited 
by both sexes. 

1624 Middleton Game at Chess 1. i, ’Stead of an alb. An 
epicene casible. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Lincolnsh.11. 
154 The Founder of those Epiccene, and Hermaphrodite 
Convents, wherein Monks and Nuns lived together. xB66 
Howells Venet. Life 25 With tatters of epicene linen. 

c. fig* > often in the sense of * effeminate \ 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 4 Epicene and bastard 

phrases, a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods Wks. (1692) 566 
And in an Epiccene fury can write news. 2863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. vii. 270 In his code of morality we 
have no epicene or doubtful virtues. 2881 Black Sunrise 
2S An epicene creature, a bundle of languid affectations. 

B. sb. One who partakes of the characteristics 
of both sexes. 

1609 B. Jonson {title\ Epicene, or The Silent Woman. 
2831 H. Neele Romance Hist. I. 227 He has gone to take 
leave of his Epicene. 1873 E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 44 
[Arrest of development], .substitutes . . a wiry .. masculine* 
ness.. making her an epicene. 

, Hence E’picenLsm. noncc-wd. 

2850 Frasers Mag XLI. 333 Even Shakspere sometimes 
slides into the temptation which this epicenism [the per- 
formance of female parts by male actors] presents to un- 
licensed wit. 

Epicentral (episemtral), a. [f. Gr. kmKtvTp-o? 
(see Epicentrum, which in sense 2 is the imme- 
diate source) + -AL.] 

1. Situated upon a (vertebral) c centrum \ Also 

quasi-*/*, (see quot) ' , 

3866 Owen Anat. I. 43 These ‘sclera!’ spines [of fishes] 
are termed, according to the vertebral element they may 
adhere to, * epineurals', * epicentrals and ‘epipleurals’.. 
In Esox..the. .epicentral spines are present. 

2. Of or pertaining to an epicentrum. 

1887 Science (U. S. A.) 20 May 495/1 The determination 
of the epicentral tract. 

Epicentre (e'pisemtai). Anglicized f. next. 
1887 Science (U. S. A.) 20 May 495/1 The distance from 
the epicentre to the point where the rate of decline of the 
intensity is greatest. 

I! Epicentrum (epise-ntrihn). [mod.Lat., a. Gr. 
kmKtvTpov, neut. of kmncvTpos adj., 1 situate upon 
a centre *, f. kiti upon + /civrpov Centre.] The 
point over the centre: applied in Seismology to 
the outbreaking point of earthquake shocks. 

2879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 100 The point of first emer- 
gence (epicentrum). 1887 Science (U. S. A.) 20 May 495/2 
Along this line there are three points, each of which has all 
the characters of an epicentrum, determined by as many 
distinct shocks, each having a focus of its own. 

t Epicera’stic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. im- 
KtpaoTucos, {. inlKfpavvvvat to temper, f. M + «e- 
pavvwcu to mix.] Tempering the acrimony of the 
humours ; emollient. Also as sb. in fl. 

1684 tr. Bond’s Mere. Compit. vi. 232 An epicerastick 
Vomit may be made of Chicken-broth, etc. Ibid. ix. 317 
The Vomits must be very gentle and epicerastick, as Warm- 
water. 1721-1800 Bailey, Epicerasticks. 2847 in Craig; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Epicerebral (epise'r/bral), a. Anat. [f. Epi- 
+ Cerebral.] Situated upon the brain. 
Epicerebral space : ‘ A space said by His to exist 
between the pia mater and the surface of the 
brain ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

|| Epicheirema (e:pikairf*ma). Also 8 epi- 
chirema. [mod.L., a. Gr. kmx^p^pa. lit. * an at- 
tempt’, f. kmxapcciv to undertake, f. km upon + 
X<ip hand.] (See quots.) 

Aristotle used the word to denote * an attempted proof, 
such as is used in Dialectic, being something short of a 
demonstrated conclusion ’ I Liddell & Scott); the use defined 
below is due to a misunderstanding of his meaning. 

1721 in Bailey. 1724 Watts Logic in. ii. § 6 Epichirema 
is a Syllogism which contains the Proof of the major or 
minor, or both, before it draws the Conclusion. 1837-8 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic x ix. (1866) I. 365 A syllogism is now 
vulgarly called an Epicheiqema, when to either of the two 
premises, or to both, there is annexed a reasbn for its sup- 
port. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xviii. 155 The peculiar 
name Epicheirema is given to a syllogism when either 
premise is proved or supported by a reason implying the 
existence of an imperfectly expressed prosyllogism. 

Epichile (e'pikoil). Bot. [ad. mod.L. epic fu~ 
Hunt, f. Gr. km upon + x**^ 0 * lip, rim.] ‘The 
upper half of the lid of an orchid, when that organ 
is once jointed or strangulated’ ( Treas . Bot.). 
Epichlorhy drin, -chlorite : see Epi- pref. 
Epichordal (epikpudal), a. Anal. [f. Epj- + 
Chord + -al.] Situated upon or about the inter- 
cranial part of the notochord : applied to certain 
segments of the brain. 

Epichorial (epikoo’rial), a. [f. Gr. imx&pt-os 
in or of the countiy (f. km + x^P a country) + 
-AL.] Proper or peculiar to a particular country 
or district. . 

1840 Dc Quincey Mod. Superstition Wks. II L 334 The 
local or cpichorial superstitions from every district of 
Europe. 1842 Blackw. Mag. LI I. 159 Thjs adornment is 
quite epichorial ; we never saw it out of the Veronese. 
Epichristian (epikri-styan>, a. rare. [f. Eri- 
+ Christian aJ] Pertaining to the age not long 
after Christ. (App. invented by De Quincey, who 
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explains that he uses it ( of all agencies that be- 
longed to the primary movements of Christianity*.) 

1840 De Quincey Essenes Wks. ix. 268 During the whole 
of this noviciate for Christianity, and, in fact, throughout the 
whole Epichristian era, etc. x86o Guardian 20 June, The 
loss of the epichristian Hindu literature, no. less than that 
of still greater antiquity, has been very considerable. 

Epicism (episiz’m). rare. [f. Epic + -ism.] 
The mental habit characteristic of the epic poet. ' 
1878 T. Sinclair Mount 166 But the lyricism and the 
balance of epicism In his nature saved him. 

Epicist (e-pisist). [f. Epic + -ist.] A writer 
of epic poetry. 

1855 Kingsley A. Smith <$- A. Pope Misc. I. 272 As the 
Greek epicistsand Virgil copied Homer; as all succeeding 
Latin epicists copied Virgil. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 60 
His placing of Cervantes as the greatest epicist. 

Epiclinal (epikbrnal),' a. Bot. [f. Gr. €tti 
( see Efi-) + K\tv-rj couch + -al.] * Placed upon 

the disk or receptacle of a flower * ( Treas . Bot.). 
Epicly (e-pikli), adv. rare. [f. Epic a. + -LY 2 .] 
In an epic manner or style ; Epically. 

1831 Blackw . Mag, XXX. 480 Poems in which are pic- 
tured and narrated, epicly, national characters and events. * 
1839 Ibid. XLVI. 121 It had been sung .. lyrically, narra- 
tively, dramatically, and epicly. 

Epicosle (e'pisfl). [f. Epi- -f Gr. Koi\-ia the 
cavity of the belly.] (See quot. and Atrium.) 
Hence EpicceTons a., having an epicoele. 

1877 Huxley Atiat. In v. An. xi. 636 Jn the Tunicata, 
the atrium is a kind of 1 perivisceral cavity*, which is formed 
by an invagination of the ectoderm, in which case it maybe 
termed an epicoele. 

Epicolic (epikplik), a. Altai, [f. EPI- + Gr. 
ku\o v Colon. Cf. F. epicoliqui ?.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the region of the body which is over, or in 
the course of, the colon. 

Epicondyle (epikp-ndoil). Anat. [a. Fr. epi - 
condyle (mod.L. epicondyhts ), formed by Chaussier 
c 1820 ; see Epi- and Condyle. 

As Chaussier applied the name condyle to what is now 
called the ‘radial head’ of the humerus, epicondyle meant 
‘the process situated above the condyle’.) 

The external condyle of the humerus. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 161 It [i.e, the process] should 
be designated epicondyle. 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 304 Semi- 
flex the elbow joint, and the prominences of the external 
or epicondyle on the outer side, and of the internal condyle 
or epitrochlea on the inner, will be rendered evident. 

Epicoracoid (epikp-rakoid), a. and sb. [f. 
Epi- + Coracoid.] 

A. culj. The designation of a bone, or pair of 
bones, found in reptiles, etc., and forming a con- 
tinuation of the coracoid. B. sb. The epi- 
coracoid bone. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 377/1 The epicoracoids .. 
are wanting in the bird. 1873 Mivart Elan. Anat. iv. 158 
An additional flat bone placed in. front of the inner end of 
the coracoid called the epicoracoid. 1875 Blake Zool. 78 
The clavicle is single, and, unlike that in the Monotremata, 
is not associated with an epicoracoid bone. 

Epicoracoidal (epik^rakoidal), a. [f. prcc. 
+ -al.] = prec. 

1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. 256 [In Crocodilia] the.pectoral 
arch has no clavicle, and the coracoid has no distinct epi- 
coracoidal element. 

Epicorolline (epik<rrplin, -oin), a. Bot. [f. 
Epi- + Corolla -i- -ine.] Inserted in or upon the 
corolla. 

Epicotyl (epikp'til). Bot. [f. Epi- + Gr, kotvK-t) : 
see Cotyledon.] (See quot.) 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 5 The stem imme- 
diately above the cotyledons will be called the epicotyl or 
plumule. 

Epicotyle’donary, a. Bot. [f. Epi- + Coty- 
ledon + -ary.] Situated immediately above the 
cotyledons. 

1884 Bower &. Scott De Bary's Phaner. «$- Ferns 246 The 
bundles of the trace of the first epicotyledonary leaves insert 
themselves on the cotyledonary bundles at or close below 
the cotyledonary node. 

Epicranial (epikr^-nial), a. Anat. [f. Epi- 
crani-um + -al.] Pertaining to the epicranium. 
Epicranial suture : in insects (see quot. iSSS). 
1831 R. Knox Cloouet’s Anat. 774 Epicranial Lymphatics. 
They are distributed on all sides beneath the skin of the 
cranium. 1856 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 67 Three 
muscles . . arising from the. epicranial aponeurosis. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anint.Life 140 Its dorsal surface 
or Epicranium is convex, and is marked by a Y-shaped epi- 
cranial suture. 

t E : pier a‘ni dal, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. Im- 
Kpavk, i-niKpavib-os the membrane of the cerebellum 
(see Epicranium).] Belonging to or situated in 
the cerebellum. - 

1684 tr. Agrippdts Van. Artes lii. 135 Eratistratus (places 
the Soul] in the Epicranidal Membrane. 

|| Epicranium (epikr£i*nii>m). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. iirt (see Epi-) + Kpavlov Cranium.] All that 
overlies the cranium or skull ; the scalp. 

b. In insects : The upper surface of the head. 

1888 [see Epicranial]. 

II Epicra'sis. Ohs. Med. [mod.L. cpicrasis, a. 
Gr. iir’uc pacts , f. IntKpa-, Imntpavvvvai : see Eri- 
cerastic.] , 
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The process of * tempering acrid humours ’ ; the 
use of epicerastics. 

i6zx G. Hakcwil A 7 /-X David's Vozu sgo In such a case 
. . a skilfull Physician will use Epicrasis, as they call it, 
labouring to bring the body to a better temperature. 

Epicure (e'pikiui), sb. Also 6 epeeur. [perh. 
an appellative use at Epicure (cf. Fr. llpicurc, It. 
Epicttro ), ad. L. Epicurus (as pr. name now used 
in Lat. form), a. Gr. ’Emuovpos, the name of an 
Athenian philosopher C 300 b.c. It may, however, 
be ad. late L. epicuritts ( = L. epicureus) Epicurean, 
f. Epicurus ; cf. Vergyle, Ovydc, ad. L. Vergilius, 
Oviditis. Sec Epicuhee, Epicury. 

It does not appear that epicure as a common noun was 
ever current in Fr. ; a single instance (pi. epicures , in sense 
2) is cited by Godef. from the Trcsor of Brunetto Latino 
(13th c.), who in an identical passage in one of his Italian 
works uses cpicuri. The Italian lexicographers, however, 
suggest that the form cpicuri , both in this case and in the 
two or three instances of i4-i5th c. in which it is used for 
* Epicureans is a scribal error for the more usual epicurei 
or cpicurii.} 

+ 1. A disciple or follower of Epicurus ; — Epi- 
curean B. 1 . a. A philosopher of the school of 
Epicurus. Obs. 

The distinctive doctrines of Epicurus were, i. That the 
highest £ood is pleasure, which he identified with the prac- 
tice of virtue. 2. That the gods do not concern themselves 
at all with men’s affairs. 3. That the external world re- 
sulted from a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

[1548 R. Hutten Sun of Diyin . Rvb, To confyrme oure 
myndes against Epicures opinions. 1580 Cooper Admon. 
1 18 The schoole of Epicure , and the Atheists, is mightily 
increased in these dayes.] 1547 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. 20a, 
Scholers of every secte became Epicures, but none of the 
Epicures became of other sectes. 1599 Davies Immort. 
Soul (1876) I. 26 Epicures make them swarines of atomies. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. lxii. 96, I care not for the 
planed Stoic, there is a Sect between him and the Epicure. . 
1772 Fletcher IVhs. (1795) I. 70 Unrenewed Man has ima- 
gined with the Epicure, a careless God. 

fb. loosely. One who disbelieves in the divine 
government of the world, and in a future life ; one 
who recognizes no religious motives for conduct. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. xii. [xi.] 222 He describeth the furye 
of the Epicures, .euen to contempne the very god. 1549 
Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 54. Or els beleue (as 
s Epecurs do) that after this life ther is neither hel nor 
eauen. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Ch. Porch x, Were I 
an Epicure, I could bate swearing. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 
I. 819 A professed unpreaching Epicure and Arminian. 

1 2. One who gives himself up to sensual plea- 
sure, csp. to eating ; a glutton, sybarite. 

156s in Strype Ann. Ref. I. xlv. 498 He marvelled why 
Feckenham should call him epicure "[because he did not 
fast]. 3575 T. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 12/2 Least hap- 
pely by possessing much they..fal into ryotousnesse, and 
so become Epicures. 3605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 8 Then fly, 
false Thanes, And mingle with the English Epicures. 1675 
Traherne Chr. Ethics App. 573 An epicure is for his wine 
or women or feasts continually. 3768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) I. 270 Nobody was less of an epicure than Epicurus 
himself. 3774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (3776) V. 154 The poultry 
kind maybe considered as sensual epicures, solely governed 
by their appetites. 

3. (The current sense.) One who cultivates a 
refined taste for the pleasures of the table ; one 
who is choice and dainty in eating and drinking. 

3586 T. B. tr. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (3589) I. 210 Let 
us. .forsake the discipline and life of Epicures, and beware 
that our pallate . . be not moore sensible than our hart. 
a 3639 W. Whateley Prototypes 11. xxxiv. (1646) 365 Such 
an epicure was Potiphar . . to please his tooth and pamper 
his flesh with delicacies. 3662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. in. 

i. § 18 More sweetness in knowledge, than the little Epicure, 
the Bee, tasts in his choicest flowers. 3756-82 J. Warton 
Ess. Pope 1 1 . x. 330 Our author hnnself was a great Epicure. 
3834 Scott IVav. xxix, As an epicure protracts, by sipping 
slowly, the enjoyment of a delicious beverage. 3872 Yeats 
Grmuth Comm. 61 Lucullus, a more refined epicure. 

b. transf. 

3670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 49 The Cardinals . . play 
the Epicures with Musick as well as Meat. 3798 Ferriar 
Illustr. Sterne ii. 47 This is excellently calculated to excite 
the appetite of literary epicures. 3823 Chalmers Serm. I. 
382 Your epicures of feeling who riot in all the luxury of 
theatrical emotion. 3872 O. W. Holmes Poet RreaJf.-t. 

ii. 54, 1 am afraid I am becoming an epicure in words. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

3589 Greene Meitaphon. (Arb.) 70 Democles . . spent his 
time Epicure-like in all kinde of pleasures. 1503 Nashe 
Christ's T. 89 b, Like one of Rome's Epicure Emperors. 
x66i Pepys Diary 3 May, The exceeding unmannerly and 
epicure-like palate of Mr. Creed. 1852 Dickens Bleak H. 
vi, I have the epicure-like feeling. 

t E*picure, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To indulge as an epicure ; in quot. rejl. ; also, 
To epicure it « lo play the epicure. 

3627-47 Feltham Resolves u xli. 132 It [the body] would 
complain of loathing and satiety, and so would the soul if it 
did ever epicure itself in joy. 3655 Fuller Hist. Camb. ii. 
I 48 They did Epicure it in daily exceedings. 

t Epicureal, epictrrial, a. Obs. [f. L. epi- 
cure- us, epicuri-us (see next), + -al.] 

a. Characteristic of the Epicurean philosophy, 
b. Characteristic of a votary of sensual pleasure. 

f *555 Bradford IVks. 228 Take from us our . . hypo- 
critical, and epicureal hearts. 3591 Harington Ori. Fur. 30 
note , Epicuriall and idle life. 3607 *1 opsell Four-f Beasts 
(1673^ 103 Baked in Pasties, for his liquorous Epicureal 
appetite. 3623 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. 1. v, But these 
are Epicureall tenents, tending to loosenesse of life. 3630 
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Bkatiiu’ait Eng. Gentl. (3641) 88 Whose Epicureal) mindes 
are only set upon prodigall expence. 3681 P. Rycaut 
Critick 374 In making an epicunal pleasure the^ ultimate 
term. 3727 Philip Qnarll 30 These provisions being some- 
thing too Epicurial for an Hermit. 

Epicurean (e:pikiurf*an), a. and sb. Also in 
6 epicurean©, 7 epicurian. [f. L. epicure-us, late 
L. epicuritts (ad. Gr. tmKovpaos, f. ’En'utovpos Epi- 
curus) + -an. Cf. Fr. Bpiatrienl} 

A. adj: 

1. Of or pertaining to Epicurus, or to the ethical 
and physical system of philosophy taught by him. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (15841 442 Fortune 
being an Epicurian worde, rather than an Heathenish. 3623 
Burton Anat. Mel. ir. Hi. in. (16761 205/2 It was no Epi- 
curean speech of an Epicure, 3662 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. 
m. ii. § 11 The Atomical or Epicurean Hypothesis. 1743 
Middleton Cicero III. xn. (1742) 378 That chief good ot an 
Epicurean life, his private ease and safety. 3861 Mill Uiilit. 
ii. 11 There is no known Epicurean theory of life which 
does not assign to the pleasures of the intellect . . a much 
higher value as pleasures than to those of mere sensation. 

2. Devoted to the pursuit of pleasure ; hence, 
luxurious, sensual, gluttonous. Now chiefly: De- 
voted to refined and tasteful sensuous enjoyment. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discipi. it. (1851) 66 Warming their 
Palace Kitchins, and from thence their unctuous, and epi- 
curean paunches. 3656 Cowley Poems, Grasshopper, Volup- 
tuous, and Wise withal, Epicurean Animal l 1850 Carlyle 
Lattcr-d. Pamph. vi. (1872) 192 No longer an earnest Na- 
tion, but a light epicurean one. x 868 Tennyson Lucretius 
215^ Nothing to mar the sober majesties Of settled, sweet, 
Epicurean life. 

b. Suited to the taste of an epicure. 

1606 Shaks .Ant.ffCl. 11. i. 24 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cloylesse sawce his Appetite. 

B. sb. 1. A disciple of Epicurus; one who holds 
views similar to his. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xiv. § 9 Velleius the Epicurian 
needed not to have asked, why God should have adorned 
the heavens with stars. _ 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 
IV. 101 He may think with the Epicurean, that God is an 
idle, unacrive Being. 1732 Berkeley Alciph. iv. § 16 The 
very Epicureans allowed the being of gods. 1856 R. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 60 The Epicureans and the 
Stoics, .came forward to supply that moral want. 

2. One who makes pleasure the chief object of 
his life. 

a 15 7 * Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 236 Symon Preas- 
toun . .a right Epicureane. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. L 25 
Those poor brutish Epicureans have nothing but. the mere 
husks of fleshly pleasure to feed themselues with. 1825 
Scott 'Palis m. x, He was a voluptuary and an epicurean. 
3866 Motley Dutch Rep. u.i. 131 A horde of lazy.epicureans, 
telling beads and indulging themselves in luxurious vice. 

Epicureanism (epikiurraniz’m). [f. Epicu- 

rean + -ISM.] 

1. The philosophical system of Epicurus. 

a 1753 Bolingbkokc Ess. Hum. Reason (R.), He that 
should take all his notions of. . Epicureanism from Balbus. 
1825 I. Taylor Enihus, iv. (38671 78 The modern Stoic (or 
Antinomian) . . borrows the practical part of Epicureanism. 

2. Adherence to the principles of Epicurus, or 
to what are commonly understood as such ; hence, 
devotion to a life of ease, pleasure, and luxury. 
Also transf. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos, (z B6j) I. 276 That pensive epi- 
cureanism which gives so peculiar a character to his poems. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 250 His dislike of. the 
Puritans, .sprang, not from bigotry, but from Epicureanism. 
3872 Minto Eng. Lit. 11. x 611 This literary epicureanism 
(or rather gluttony], 

Epicure-anize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Epicurean 
+ -ize.] trans. To render epicurean or pleasure- 
loving. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 314 These naturally tend to 
enervate and epicureanize men’s minds. 

t E picuree. Obs. In 4 , 6 pi. epicureis, -ees. 
See also Epicury. [ad. L. epicure-us (see Epicu- 
rean) ; cf. Pharisee .] = Epicurean B. i. 

(In the first quot. epicureis appears to be the Lat. pi. 
epicurei with an Eng. pi. ending ; cf. ephories and similar 
formations common in i6-i7th c.) 

1382 Wycuf Acts xvii. x8 Forsothe summe Epicureis and 
Stoycis . . disputiden . . with him. 1535 Coverdale ibid., 
Certayne Philosophers of ye Epicurees & Stoikes. 

t E’picurely, adv. Obs. rare — K ’ [f. Epicure 
+ -ly-.] After the manner of an epicure ; luxu- 
riously. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffc (1871) 109 His horses, .are pro- 
vendered epicurely. 

•t Epicu’reous, -ions, a. Obs. [f. L; epicure- 
us, late L. epicuri-us + -ous.] = Epicurean a. 

*553 Bale Gardiners Obcd. Pref. A ij, The double-faced 
epicureous biteshepe of Couentrye and Lichefelde. 1606 
Choice, Chance, «$• C. (1881) ^6 Another out of his epicurious 
humor, made a kind of oration in the praise of a goose pie. 
1615 Hieron Wks. I. 66r That epicureous and desperat 
speech . . ‘ Let vs eate and drinke, for to morrow we shall die’. 

Epicurial, -an: see Epicureal, -an. 

t Epicu’rical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Epicur-us -f 
-ic + -al.] = Epicurean a. 

3591 R. Turnbull S. fames 144 S. Janies [had to do] 
with Epicuricall professours. 

E’picurisli, a. rare. [f. Epicure + -ish.] Of 
the nature of an epicure ; sensual, voluptuous. 

1553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 34°. Many 
abhominable ydofatryes mainteined by the epicurysh 
prestes. x6oi Bi*. Barlow Def. Prot. Rel. 152 This is an 
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Epicurish securitie. a 1623 W. Pemble Salomon's Recant. 
(1628) 14 Brutish, sensual and epicurish. ■ • 

Hence Epicu’rishly adv. 

183^ Wilson in Blackw. jVirg'.XXXV. 1004 Gluttonously 
or epicurishly inclined. 

Epicurism (c-pikiurhz’m). Also 6-7 epicu- 
risme, 7-8 epicureism. [Two formations : (1) f. 
Epicurus , after mod.L. type Epicfirismus ; cf. Fr. 
Epicurisme (perh. the immediate source), It., Sp. 
Epicurismo. (2) f. Epicure + -ism. 

As the sb. epicure long continued to be used with 
distinct consciousness of its connexion with the name of the 
philosopher, the two formations cannot be accurately dis- 
tinguished exc. in recent examples. The accentuation 
shown above belongs properly to the second formation 
(sense 3); in the now rare sense 1 most persons would prob. 
say epicu’rism (as in Johnson). Bailey (1736) places the 
accent on 2nd syllable, as app. in Shaks. Lean. iv. 165 ; cf. 
the verse quots. s.v. Epicurizc. The i7-x8th c. epicureism 
is perh. strictly f. L. epicure-usl cf. Ger. epikuraismusl\ 

1 . The philosophical system of Epicurus ; doc- 
trines regarded as analogous to that system ; at- 
tachment to such opinions. Now rare ; more 
commonly Epicureanism. 

IS 75 Fulke Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 444 Epicu- 
reisme and Saduceisme is more common at Rome then 
Christianitye. a 1593 H. Smith A rroio agst. Atheists (1622) 
49 There seemeth small difference betweene Epicurisme, 
Atheisme, and Mahometisme. 1862 Mcrivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI. liii. 327 They had resigned themselves to Epi- 
curism. .or had cultvated Stoicism. 

+ 2 , Practical conformity to the (supposed) prin- 
ciples of Epicurus ; the pursuit of pleasure ; sen- 
suality. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gcntrie 20 Not the notes of Nobilitie, 
but. the marks of Epicurisme, and companions to effemi- 
nacie. _ 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 265 Epicurisme and Lust 
Make it [our Court] more like a Tauerne, or a Brothell 
Than a grac'd Pallace. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 138 
Nothing but meer Sensuality and Epicurism. 1775 Burkf. 
Corn (1844) II. 18 This general affection to religion, .will 
make a common cause against Epicurism, 
f b. Excess in eating ; gluttony. Obs. 

1586 Cogan Haven Health ccxii. (16x2) 190 That Epi- 
curisme, which is too much vsed in England, and especially 
of Merchants, .to sit eating, .for the space of three or four 
hours. 1613 Middleton Triumphs of Truth, First then I 
banish from this Feast of Joy, All Excesse, Epicurisme, 
both which destroy The Healths of Soule and Body. 1614 
T. Adams Devils Banquet 291 Poysoning to Italie, Drun- 
kennesse to Germanic, Epicurisme to England. 

3 . The disposition and habits of an epicure; 
cultivated taste in the pleasures of the table. 

a 1619 Fotherby Athcom. 1. (1622) 116 Yea, and euen 
Salomon obserueth the same kind of Epicurisme. 1665 
Pepys Diary (1879) III. 226 Captain Cocke, for whose 
Epicurisme a dish of partridges was sent for. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 206 r 13 He is venerated by the professors 
of epicurism, as the only marvwho understands the niceties 
of cookery. 1823 Lamb Ella (:86o) 130. The heats of epi- 
curism put out the gentle flame of devotion. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ . I. 197 The epicurism of consumers 
of malt liquors. 

b. transf. (Cf. Epicure 3 b.) 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § x8 But such is the epi- 
curism of modern times to addulce all words to the ear 
^hat, etc. x66x Pepys Diary 23 Sept., I never did pass a 
‘ night with more epicurism of sleep. 1673 Traherne Chr. 
Ethics* App. 573 A vertuous man is.. more prone to celestial 
epicurisme, if I may so speak, than all the world besides. 
i860 Smiles Self-Help x. 272 Much of our reading is but 
the indulgence of a sort of literary epicurism. 

+ Epicurist. Obs. [f. Epicur-us + -ist.] = 
Epicurean sb. 

. x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 729 Were not the Epi- 
curists in great accoumpt at Athens. 

+ Epicu'rity. Obs. rare. [f. Epicure + -itw] 
Luxurious living ; sensual indulgence. 

Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) 26 The houses of good 
knights ought to bee as schooles of instruction to youth, and 
not Tauems to professe epicuritie. Ibid. 41. 

t Eprcurize, v. Obs. [f. Epictir-us (or Epi- 
cure) + -1ZE ; cf. late L. epicurizare (5th c.).] 

1 . intr. To profess or practise the doctrine of 
Epicurus ; esp. to live luxuriously. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Bemocr. (1676) 35/2 Let them 
tyrannize, epicurize, oppress, luxuriate, consume themselves 
with factions, etc. a x688 [see Epicurizing///. a .]. . 

2 . To play the epicure ; to feast daintily or 
luxuriously. Const, on. Also fig. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844} 18 The English burgomaister 
. .was also epicurizing at this time, as the day before at 
Scedam. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 84 That Fellow . . 
epicurizes upon burning Coals. 1678 Cudworth fntell. 
Syst. 1. v. 8 These evil Demons therefore did as it were 
delieiate and epicurize in them. 

fig, 1642 Fuller Holy § Prof. St. y. xyii. 426 Spending 
them [men's lives] by degrees and epicurizing on their pain. 
a 1688 T. Flatman tr. Ovid’s * Ep. Laod. to Prot. 19 My 
greedy Eyes epicuriz’d on thine, a 17x1 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 269 He and th’ infernal Powers epi- 
curis’d, That Tobroc murder'd was while unbaptis’d. 
Hence Epicurizing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

■ X652 Gaule Magastrom. 4 Let it . . be interpreted . . of 

their epicurizing, or their sacrificing to the stars, a 1688 
Cudworth Serin. 87 (T.) Epicurizing philosophy, Antmo- 
mian liberty. . 

+ E'picury, a. Obs. rare . [ad. late L. cpicii- 
ri-us ( = epic u reus), f. Epiciir-usi\ = Epicurean a. 

[c 1430 Pilgr. LyfMati. in. xl. (1869) 156 Who ben, quod 
j, Epicurie ? It ben, quod she, a folk that of here persede 


sak maken a god.] 1545 Joye Exp. Dan. xii. [xi.] 222 Seinge 
this epicury godles furye be so horrible a sinne agayenst 
gods highe maiesty. Ibid. 222 b, These epicurye opinions. 

Epicycle (e*pisoik’l), sb. Forms: (4 episicle, 
5 epicikle, epycikle), 6-7 epicicle, (7 epycyde), 
7- epicycle, [ad. L. cpicyclus , a. Or. IttikvkAos, 
f. im upon + kvkAos circle.] 

1 . A small circle, having its centre on the cir- 
cumterence of a greater circle. Chiefly Astron . 

In rim Ptolemaic system of astronomy each of the ‘seven 
planets ’ was supposed to revolve in an epicycle, the centre 
of which moved along a greater circle called a deferent. 
This conception, though superseded as: a physical explana- 
tion, describes with approximate correctness the relative 
motion of a planet when the earth is assumed as fixed ; and 
it is therefore still occasionally used for this purpose by 
modem astronomers. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. n. § 35 The Moone Moeuyth the 
contrarie^ from othere planetes as in hire Episicle. 14x3 
Lydc. Pilgr. Sowlc v. 1. (1859I 70 In the circumference of 
eueriche of these cercles, was sette a Iytel Cercle.. which 
Cercleis cleped of Astronomyens the Epicikle. 1561 Eden 
Arte of Nauig. 1. xx. 22. 1571 Campion Hist. Jrel. 11. vii. 
(1633) 97 The sun . . standing still in his epicycle the space 
of three hours. 1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 41 The 
needle, .doth turae himselfe twise about, and make two 
whole circles, or epicicles in this voyage. 1670 Wallis in 
Phil. Trans. V. 2070 The Earth describes a small Epicycle 
about the Common Center of Gravity of the Earth and 
Moyn. ' 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 194 Such . . as still 
maintained, that the Earth was Immovable, made Mercury 
and Venus move in Epicycles round the Sun. x86o Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. Ill.cxxii. 68 Copernicus or whoever 
. .scattered the cycles and epicycles which had gone before. 
fig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. \. § 6, I love to., 
follow the great wheele of the Church, by which I move, 
not reserving any proper poles or morion from the epicycle 
of my owne brain. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 157 
What infinitely larger Cycle (of causes) our little Epicycle 
revolves on. 

2 . In mod. Astron. sometimes used for: The 
curve described by a planet moving in an epicycle, 
i. e. its geocentric path. 

1854 Moseley Astron. liv. (ed. 4) 170 The path of the 
planet.. will be a Curve, called an Epicycle accurately. 

+ E'picycle, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. To cause to move in an epicycle. 

1652 Benlowes 77 *«>/A.vii. xli, Thy Law.. Does epicycle 
their obliquely gliding Cars. 

EpicycllC (episi*klik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to epicycles. Epicyclic train : one 
in which the axes of the wheels revolve around 
a common centre. 

1837 W H Ewell *H ist. Induct. Sc. hi. iv. § 2 I. 197 The 
supposition of uniform circular motions, on which the epi- 
cyclic hypothesis proceeds. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. 
Introd. 5 The theory of the epicyclic motions of the planets. 
1881 Proctor Poetry Astron. viii. 277 Those points of its 
[the moon's] epicyclic orbit about the earth where it is at 
its nearest to us. 

Hence Epicyclical a. — Epicyclic. 

1837 Wheivell Hist. Induct. Sc. m. iv. § 6 I. 217 The epi- 
cyclical theory. 2854 Moseley vB/zw*. liv. 170 With respect 
to Venus, an analogous Epicyclical path.. will be found. 

Epicycloid (episarkloid). [f. Epicycle + 
-OID.] A curve generated by a point in the cir- 
cumference of a moveable circle, which revolves on 
that of a fixed circle ; in accurate phraseology the 
term is now limited to the case in which the move- 
able circle rolls on the exterior of the other (for- 
merly exterior epicycloid ) ; the name hypocycloid 
being employed for what was formerly called the 
interior epicycloid. 

c 1790 Imison Sch. Art 1. 36. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. fy Art I. 356 The acting faces of the leaves of the 
pinion should oe parts of an interior epicycloid, .and the 
acting surfaces of the teeth of the wheel should be portions 
of an exterior epicycloid. 1884 F. Britten Watch Clockm. 
289 The action should be confined as nearly as possible to 
the epicycloid on the wheel. 

Epicycloidal (e:pis3ikloi*dal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of the form or nature of an epicycloid. 

x8iz Woodhouse Astron. xvi. 172 The true pole, .will de- 
scribe an epicycloidal curve. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. in. iv. § 3 I. 205 The epicycloidal form of her orbit. 
1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 292 The pinion, .must 
nave the epicycloidal addendum to secure proper action. 

Epideictic, -ktic (epidarktik), a,. Also 8 
epidictic. [ad. Gr. imbciKTue-bs, f. tri + Satcvvinu 
to show.] Adapted for display or show-off; 
chiefly of set orations. Hence Epideictical a. 

1790 V. Knox Winter £zwz.(ed. 2) II. 197 Eloquence of that 
kina, which the ancient' rhetoricians denominated the 
epidictic. 1795 Charac. in Ann. Reg. 20/1 Philosophic 
dialogues and epideiktic orations. 1874 Farrar Christ 
(ed. 21 II. xxxv, He would not work any epideictic miracle 
at their bidding.^ 

t Epide-mial, a. Obs. [a. OF. cpidemial, f. 
epidemic (see Epidemy)-] = Epidemic a. A. 1. 

1607 Dekker Kitts. Conjttr. (1842) 76 Barbarisme was now 
growne to be an cpidemiall disease. 1627 Bp. Wren Serin. 
15 The Epidemiall prophanation of our times, a 1641 lip. 
Mouxtagu Acts < 5 * Mon. (1642) 184 To cure diseases epide- 
miall. 1710 T. Fuller Phartn. Exteinp. 94. 1809 Pearson 
in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 317 That very common and exten- 
sively epidemial disease of our climate, the winter cough. 

t Epide’mian, a. Obs. rare. [f. Epidemy + 
-an.] = prec. 

1599 T. M[oufet] SilEwonnes 56 That strange and Epi- 
demian sweate. 


EPIDEMIC GrRAPHIST. 

Epidemic (epide-mik), a. and sb. [ad. Fr. 
SpidSmiquc, f. epidemic (see Epidemy).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of a disease : * Prevalent among a people or 
a community at a special time, and produced by 
some special causes not generally present in the 
affected locality * {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1603 Lodge Treat. Plague B ij b, Epidemick. .common 
vnto all people, or to the moste part of them. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII. 6 It was conceived no^ to be an epidemick 
disease,_ but to proceed from a malignity in the constitution 
of the air. 1783 Cowper_ Lett. 29 Sept., The epidemic fever 
..has prevailed much in this part of the kingdom. 1798 
Malthus Popul. (1817) II. 123 The endemic and epidemic 
diseases in Scotland fall chiefly, as is usual, on the poor. 
1871 Tyndall Pragrn. Sc. (ed. 6) II. xii. 280 Reproductive 
parasitic life is at the root of epidemic disease. 
fig. 1642 Vind. King p. iii, The Epidemicke trouble of our 
age. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i. 1921 Contagious Fury 
And Epidemick Madness.' 1823 Scott Pcvcril xxxv, In- 
fluenced with, .the epidemic terror of an imaginary danger. 
1868 M. Pattison Acadcm. Org. § 5. 133 The mania for prize 
scholarships, then epidemic, infected the curators. 

Tl nonce-use. Affected with an epidemic. 

1781 Cowper Conversation 391 We next enquire.. Of 
epidemic throats. 

J* 2 . In more extended sense : "Wide-spread, widely 
prevalent, universal. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xiv. (1S51) 97 A toleration of epi- 
demick whordom. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend, xxo That 
Epidemique mercy that he hath obliged alt by. a 1745 
Swift Wks. (1841) II. 222 The trade of universal stealing is 
not so epidemic there as %vith us. 

TI 3 . ? That is a product of a particular region ; 
cf. EpicHorial. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 150 They have Arack or 
Usquebagh, distilled from Dates or Rice, both which are 
Epidemick, in their mirth and Festivals. 

B. sb. An epidemic disease. 

X799 Med. Jrnl. II. 468 He observed the variolous epi- 
demic among a flock of sheep. x86x Flor. Nightingale 
Nursing n. 11 There are schools .. where 4 children’s 
epidemics ’ are unknown. 

Jig. 1757 IluRKE Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 11. ii. Wks. (1812)267 
An epidemick of despair. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 
I. i. 26 There are epidemics of opinion as well as of disease. 

Epidemical (epide-mikal), a. Also 7 epi- 
dimicall. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

1 . Of diseases : of an epidemic character. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 35/1 Cure us 
of our Epidemical diseases. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Aerie. 
(1681) 297 Still and quiet Summers being the most .. subject 
to Pestilential and Epidemical Diseases. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers I. iv.98 Their [camels’] epidemical Distemper is the 
Mange. X75X Phil. Trans. XLVII. lxiii. 385 The plague 
. .has been mostly sporadic, seldom epidemical. x8x6 F. H. 
Naylor Hist. Germany II. xxii. 316 An epidemical malady 
had raged among the cattle. x88x Sat. Rev. 5 Feb. 172 Colds 
were epidemical : there were choruses of coughing. 
fig. a 1640 Jackson Wks. II. 380 This hypocrisie. .epidemi- 
cal to this nation, c x68o in Somers Tracts II. 321 Let such 
a Prince beware of epidemical Discontents. 1720 Welton 
Stiff. Son of God I. vi. 107 Those Vices, which are most 
prevalent and epidemical in the World. 1780 Cowper Lett. 

5 Oct., That bashful and awkward restraint, so epidemical 
among the youth of our country. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(18721 I. 35 Every means was used to excite an epidemical 
frenzy. 

b. Pertaining to, characterized by an epidemic 
or epidemics. 

1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) II. 186 The common epidemi- 
cal years which are interspersed throughout these tables. 

f 2 . General, prevalent, universal ; that is to be 
found everywhere ; = Epidemic A. 2. arch, or Obs. 

1628 Pym Sp. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. CooWedded to 
the love of epidemical and popular errors, a 1658 Cleveland 
Rebel Scot iii, Scotland’s a Nation Epidemical. 1774 J. 
Bryant Mythol. 1 . 131 He had great knowledge ; yet could 
not help giving way to this epidemical weakness. 1836 
Sparks Biog ., Mather VI. vii. 329 Contrary to the epi- 
demical expectation of the country. 

f b. nonce-use. ? Belonging to the whole people. 
1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 76 That great Epidemi- 
call Counsel} [Parliament] wherein every one from the Peere 
to the Plebeian hath an inclusive Vote. 

3 . quaskrA pi. rare-' 1 . Epidemical diseases. 

1802 Med. fntl. VIII. 281 What candour and ability in 
his History of Epidemicals ! 

Hence Epide^ 'anicaUy adv., in an epidemic man- 
ner : a. like an epidemic disease ; b. in a wide- 
spread manner, generally, universally. Epi- 
de xnicalness, the state of being epidemic. 

1641 Frogs of Egypt 2 They were heretofore so Epidcmi- 
cally strict. 1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. 29 The 
disease was epidemically malignant, a 1691 Boyle Wks. 
VI. 372 An ingredient should be generally friendly, before 
it be entertained epidemically in our dally diet. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 380 Cholera and 
small-pox generally make their appearance epidemically 
once or twice a year. 1646 W. Price Mans Delinquencte 
4 The Epidemicalnesse and spreading universality [of ini- 
quities and trespasses]. 

Epidemicity (e-pid/ini’siti). [f. Epidemic + 
-ITY.] The quality of being epidemic. 

1880 Sir J . Fayrer in Nature XXI. 229A Not. .that our 
enquiries should be restricted to mere epidemicity alone. 

Epidemiographist (e^pidf-miip grafist). [f. 
next + -1ST.] A writer on epiiiemiography. 

1 88s C. Creighton tr. Hirsch's Handbk. Gcog. fy Hist. 
Pathol. I. X40 Its everyday occurrence . . weakened the 
Interest of the epidemiographists towards it. 
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Epidemiography (e:pidrmi,p'grafi). [f. Gr- 
hnfMpiio-s +‘-ypa<pia writing.] A treatise upon, or 
history of, epidemic diseases. 

In mod. Diets. ^ ‘ . 

Epidemiological (epid^mkdp-dsikal), a. . [f. 
as next + -ic + -al.] Of or pertaining to epide- 
miology. Hence Epidemiolo'gically adv., in an 
epidemiological manner or way. 

1881 M. Knapp Disasters 23 This is a new etiological fact 
for epidemiological societies to consider. __ 1883 Fart n. Dev. 
1 Aug. 183 The pathological, and epidemiological ideas that 
were current. 1882 Cobbold in Linn. Soc. Jrjjl. XVI. 187 
Eptdemiologically speaking. • 

Epidemiologist (epid^mijp-lod^ist). [f. next 

+ -1st.] One who studies epidemic diseases. 

1B80 J. FAYRERin Nature XXI. 230 The most important 
information to the epidemiologist. 1883 Fortn. Dev. 
1 Aug. 181 An outbreak which epidemiologists have always 
been unable to explain. # 

Epidemiology (epid^rai^-lod^i). [f. Gr. 
517/tio-r epidemic + -Aoyta discoursing (see -logy). 
Cf. Fr. ipidhniologie . ] That branch of medical 
science which treats of epidemics. 

1873 J. P. Parkin (title), Epidemiology, or the Remoter 
Causes of Epidemic Diseases. 1883 Fortn. Dev. x Aug. 
176 It is just here the student of epidemiology comes in with 
his ‘ Distinguok 

+ Epidemy. Obs. Forms : 5 epi-, epydemye, 
impe-, ipydymye, ipedemye, 8-9 opidemy. 
[a. OF. ypidinte , impidanie , Fr. epidemic , ad. 
late L. cpidemia, cpidimia , Gr. kmbrjpia prevalence 
of an epidemic, f. kmdTjpt-os, f. lm + Sfjfios people.] 
An epidemic disease, esp. the plague. Also attrib.. 

1473 Sin J . Paston in Poston Lett. No. 703 III. 59 Many 
off the sowders that went to hym into Bretayne been dede 
off the fflyxe, and other ipedemye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
22/1 A grete pestelence whiche was called the botch of im- 
pedymye. 1494 Fabyan v. cxxxv. 121 In the yere folowyng 
dyed of the epedemye sikenesse, the holy abbesse of Ely. 
Ibid. vri. 612 And there also theydyed sore of y® sykenesse 
of ipydymye. 1809 State Paper in Ann. Reg. 853/2 How- 
ever this destructive epidemy originated. 1809 Pearson in 
Pltil. Trans. XCIX, 321 That constant epidemy of the 
British islands, the winter chronical pneumonia. 

Jig. 1813 Examiner 15 Feb. 103/1 We discover this wither- 
ing epidemy. 

Epidendral (epide-ndral), a. Bot. [f. Em- + 
Gr. SivSp-oy tree + -AL.] That grows upon trees. 

1882 Vines Sachs* Pot. 838 Aerial roots of epidendral 
Orchids. 

Epidendric (epide-ndrik), a. Bol. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic.] = prec. 

1880 A. R. Wallace /si. Life 307 Epidendric orchids. 
1885 H. O. Forbes Nat . Wand. vi. iii. 463 The epidermis 
of an epidendric orchid. 

Epiderm (e'pidaim). [ad. F. ipiderme , ad. 
mod.L. epidermis , cpidcrma. ] = Epidermis in its 
various senses. 

1 835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 349/1 An intermediate layer 
of unhardened epiderm. 1B45 Lindley Sch. Pot. x. (1858) 
165 Leaves are expansions of bark . .enclosed in a skin or 
epiderm. 1887 Blackmore Springhccvcn (ed. 4) II. xvi.226 
He would not have imperilled the gloss of his epiderm. 

II Epide’rma. Obs. [mod.L. epidenna ; see 
prec.] = Epidermis. 

1582 Hester Seer. Phtorav. 111. xxxviii, 54 Many tymes 
moste of them doe chaunge that subtill skinne called of the 
Doctours Epiderma. 

Epidermal (epidaumal), a. [f. Epiderm + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to the epidermis, whether 
in animals or plants. 

18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entoinol. (1843) II. 385 Its usual plan is 
to insinuate itself between the epidermal membranes of the 
leaf. 2835 Lindley Introd. Pot. (1848) I. 146 The last cyto- 
blasts which the epidermal tissue forms. 1854 Owen in 
Cire. Se. (e. 18 65) II. 65/2 The thick epidermal scutes called 
‘tortoise-shell'. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. vii. 238 Snakes 
cast off the entire epjdermal investment at once. 

Epidermatoid (epidsumatoid), a. [f. as 
next + -oiD.] Resembling an epidermis. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epidermatous (epidaumates), a. [f. Epi- + 
Gr. Sep/iar-, stem of hkpp . a skin + -ous.] . Pertain- 
ing to the epidermis. 

1854 Moseley Astron. iv. (ed. 4) 24 That train of epider- 
matous calamities. . . 

Epidenneoua (cpidoumi'os), a. [f. Epiderm 
+ -(E)ous.] = Epidermic. . 

In mod. Diets. - . - 

Epidermic (e:pid 5 umik), a. [f. Epiderm + -ic ; 
cf. F. Spidcrmiqite.] Of or pertaining to the epi- 
dermis ; of the nature of an epidermis. 

1830 R. Knox Bedards Anat. 54 Some physiologists still 
place the horny or epidermic substance among the primitive 
fibres. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 127/1 In the Trema- 
tode worms epidermic spines are seldom developed. 1872 
Huxley Phys. i. 9 The razor ought only to cut epidermic 
structures. 

t Epidermical (epidaumikal), a. Obs. [f. as. 
prec. + -al.] =prec. Hence Epide'rmically adv., 
by the epidermic method ; by means of the epi- 
dermis ; upon the outer skin* - 
1693 J. Beaumont On Burnet's Th. Earth it. 79 Any Dis- 
solution of such a pitiful Epidermical covering. 1852 
Fraseds blag. XLVI.93 To fasten on a fillet of the raw 
fish epidemically. 1854 Badiiam Halt cut. 459 By apply- 
ing it epidermically. 


Epidermidal (epidSumidal), a. [f. Gr. hn- 
5 rp/« 5 -, stem of erTtSf/j^ts 1 + -AL.] EPIDERMAL. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epidermis (epide-imis). [a. mod.L. epidermis , 
a. Gr. cmSfpfxis, f. km upon -f deppa skin.] 

1 . Atmt. The outer (non-vascular) layer of the 
skin of animals ; the cuticle or scarf-skin. 

3626 Bacon Sylva % 207 They never infect, but by 
such a Touch.. as cometb within the Epidermis. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 156 They remain like peel’d Ewes, 
until their Faces have recovered a new Epidermis. 1774 
Goldsmith Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xi. 215 The blackness lay 
in the epidermis, or scarf-skim 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. (1814) 157 The epidermis is not vascular, and it merely 
defends the interior parts from injury. 1842 Barham Ingot. 
Leg.ySt.Mcdard , It fail’d.. to raise on the tough epidermis 
a lump or bump ! i860 Emerson Cond. Life Wks. (Bohn) II. 
31 1 Asquint, a pug-nose, mats of hair, the pigment of the 
epidermis, betray character. 

transf. 1850 Leitch tr. Mulled s Anc. Art §.310. 353 The 
epidermis of the ancient statues is formed of the smearing 
with wax. 1819 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) L 260/2 The epi- 
dermis of the country has hardly as yet been scratched, 
b. = EcTODEKBr or Epiblast. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Ittv. An. i. 55 From the epidermis all 
cuticular and cellular exoskeletal parts, and all the integu- 
mentary glands are developed. 

2. Conch. The outer animal integument of a shell. 
1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 32 Epidermis, the marine cover- 
ing, or incrustation, which is taken off to shew the native 
beauty of the shell. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 110 
Sheik. with a wrinkled brown or chestnut epidermis, and 
glossy white within. 1858 Geikie Hist. Poulderv. 91 The 
perfect shell, .displayed its russet epidermis. 

3 . Hot. ‘The true skin of a* plant below the' cuticle * 
( Treas . Bol.). 

1813 Sir H. Da wAgrie. Chem. (28x4) 178 Wheat, oats, and 
many of the hollow grasses, have an epidermis principally 
of siliceous earth. 1880 Gray Struct. Pot. iii. § iv. 89. 
1870 Bentley Bot. 37 Tabular parenchyma is found in the 
epidermis. 

Epidermoid (epid 5 \imoid), a. [f. Epiderm 
* r -oiD,] Of the nature of epidermis. \ 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 385/1 A cuticular or epidermoid 
covering cannot be detected in health. 2853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp . xxx. (1856)263 A dean screen between my epidermoid 
and seal-skin integuments. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 48 
Epithelial hyperplasm, with epidermoid transformation. 
Hence £:pidermoi*dal a. — prec. 

1830 Lindley Nat.Syst.Pot.eqoTranslucent cellularplants, 
destitute of stomata, having no epidermoidal layer. 1876 tr. 
Wagncds Gen. Pathol. 466 On this border the epidermoidal 
layer extends and divides, becoming, as it were, fan-shaped. 

Epidermose (e:pidaimou s). Chem. [f. Epi- 
derm + -ose.] (See quot) 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 166/2 A small quantity of in- 
soluble matter (in the epidermis] which he [Bonchardat] 
calls epidermose. 

t E pidi ate'ssaron. Music. Ohs. [f. Gr. ini 
upon + Siarcooapaiv the interval of a fourth.] 
(See quot.) 

1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 98 This waye, some terme a 
Fuge in epidiatesSaron, that is in the fourth above. 

Epidictic, obs. form of Epideictic. - 
EpidicLyxnal (epidrdimal), a. [f. next +‘-al.] 
Pertaining to the epididymis. 

a J693 Urquhart Rabelais 111. xxxii. 274 The Epididymal 
Store-house of Man. 

Epididymis (epidi-dimis). Anat. Also 7 
epididimis, -damies. [a. Gr. kmdiSvfils, f. km 
upon + 5'ibvnoi testicles.] ‘A long, narrow struc- 
ture attached to the posterior border of the ad- 
joining outer surface of the testicle, and consisting 
chiefly of coils of the efferent duct, which emerge 
from it as the vas deferens , {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. hi. iii, Shee must milke his Epididi- 
mis. Where is the Doxie? a 1652 Brome Court Beggar iv. 
iii, To save his Epididamies. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 
480 Animalcules.. being never found, unless in the cellules 
producing them, in the epididymis, the vas deferens and the 
vesicles. _ 1870 Ro'lleston Anim. Life 334 A convoluted 
epididymis-like mass of a yellowish colour. 

Hence E:pididymi-fcis, Path, [see -ms], inflam- 
mation of the epididymis. 

3849-52 Todd Cycl. A nat. IV. 991/1 A lad . . affected with 
epididymitis. 2874 Bun en Dis. Genii. Org. 63 In this way . 
epididymitis may sometimes be averted. • • • 

Epidiorite: see Epi- prefix .' , ' ■ . ' j 

Epidote (e’pidout). Min. [a. Fr. epidote, f. as 
if on Gr. *£7n5ords-, f. €7n5i5ovat to superadd, f. km 
upon + 5iS6uat to give. 

First used in Fr. by Hauy, who explains it as meaning lit. 
‘qui arefu un accroissement * (Miu/ra/cgie i8oj. III. 112), 
and as denoting a great additional length in the base of the 
crystal as compared with that of certain allied minerals 
with which it was previously confused.) 

A mineral common in many crystalline, rocks, 
consisting largely of the silicate of iron and lime. 

It usually takes the form of flattened needles, 
and has a peculiar yellowish-green colour. 

• 1808 T. Allan Minerals 2 Akanticone or Thallite, Epidpte. 
3879 Rutley Study Docks x.’ 127 Epidote seldom gives 
direct evidence of its derivation from pyroxenic minerals. 

Hence Epido-tic a pertaining to, or resem- 
bling epidote, containing epidote. E'-pidoti*- 
ferous a. y bearing or containing epidote. 

. 1849 Dana Geo/. (1S50) 565 The granitic and epidotic veins. 
3882 — Man. Geol. 76 An epidotic gneiss. 1884 Harpeds 
Mag. 159/2 Veins of. . epidotiferous quartz. 


Epigseous, variant of Epigeous. 

+ Epiga*ster. Obs. [ad. Fr. /piastre.'] - 
Epigastrium. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais r. xxvii, A‘ smart souse on the 
Epigaster. 

Epigastrial (epigx-strial), a. ; [f. Epigastri- 
um + -al.] = next. ■ ■ 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (ed. 4) 130 Get me a feather, 
that I may. .resuscitate the convulsive motion of his epigas- 
trial regions. 

Epigastric (epigre-strik), a. [f. Epigastr- 
ium + -10.] 

Of or pertaining to the epigastrium. Epigastric 
speech (nonce-use) : ventriloquism. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Vein, Epigastrick veins. 
1678 in Phillips. 1798 in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 549 
The heart . . appeared to be situated in the epigastric region 
of the abdomen. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. 214 To avoid 
the epigastric artery. 1852 James Pequinillo III. 93 A 
gentle glow.. was comforting the epigastric region. 2860 
Milnes in Edin. Dev, Jan. 191 Sidney Rigdon, a man., 
subject to the strange phenomena of spiritual epilepsy and 
epigastric speech. 2877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 343 
The latter is again subdivided into two epigastric lobes. 

t Epiga’Strical, a. Obs . [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= prec. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. ii. 4 The eight epigastricall 
muscles. 1650 Bulwer Antkrojomct. 182 The congress of 
the Mamillaries descendent, with the Epigastrical as. 
cendent. . • 

Epigastriocele (cpigxstriosDl). Path. [f. 
Gr. cmycKTTptO'S + rcrjkrj tumour.] An abdominal 
hernia near the epigastrium. 

II Epigastrium (epigarstrium). Anat. [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. kmyaarpwv, neut. of emyaarpios, f. firl 
upon + yaaTTjp stomach. Cf. F. epigastre . ] * That 
part of the abdomen which is immediately over 
the stomach * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Epigastrium , 
the same with abdomen, or the outward part of the belly, 
1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 375 The upper part of the 
Abdomen is called Epigastrium. 2877 Roberts Handbk. 
Med. (ed. 31 I. 41 Ice.. may be usefully applied to.. the 
chest or epigastrium. 

Epigeal (epidural), [f. Gr. kmyeto-s : see next 
+ -al.J = Epigeous. Jn mod. Diets. 

Epigee (e’pid3/). [ad. Gr. kmyeiov (Ptolemy), 
neut. of kmyaos adj. f. km upon, near to + yij 
earth.] = Perigee. In mod. Diets. 

Epigene (e-pid^fn), a. [a. f Fr. epi gene, ad. 
Gr. kmywr}s, f. kvi upon, after f -ycvrjs born, ori- 
ginating. 

The Gr. word occurs with sense * arising subsequently (to 
birth)', said of a disease, in opposition to ‘congenital*. 
This use seems to be the source of sense x ; in sense 2 the 
prefix is taken as=* upon *, ‘ above ’.] 

1 . Ciystallogr. See quot. 1823/ By some writers 
used for pscudomorphous. 

3823 H. J. Brooke Introd. Crystallogr. 93 To one class of 
these [crystals] the Abbe Hauy lias applied the name of 
Epigene, where a chemical alteration has taken place in the 
substance of the crystal subsequently to its formation. _ 2851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. 2nd Pref. p. xiii, The epigene 
crystal, formed by materials of one substance modelled on, 
the perished crystals of another. 

2 . Geol. Produced on the surface of the earth; 
opposed to hypogene. 

1880 Geikie in Nature XXIII. No. 575. 4 The whole 
epigene army of destructive agencies, air, rain, frost, etc. 
2882 — Text - bk. Geol. iii. 1. 196 Epigene or Surface 
Action — the changes produced on the superficial parts of 
the earth. Ibid. 111. ir. 316 The word epigene may be sug- 
gested as. .antithetical to hypogene. 

Epigenesis (epid3e nfsis). Biol. [f. Gt. Ivi 
upon + 7 tVtmr generation. See Genesis.] The 
formation of an organic germ as a new product. 
Theory of epigenesis : the theory that the germ is 
brought into existence (by successive accretions), 
and not merely developed, in the process of repro- 
duction. 

The opposite theory was formerly known as the ‘ theoiy 
of evolution ’ ; to avoid the ambiguity of this name, it is 
now spoken of chiefly as the ‘ theory of preformation some- 
times as that of * encasement ' or * emboitement 
1807 Edin. Rev. XI. 81 The Epigenesis.. is what most 
physiologistsnow assume as the only true theory of genera- 
tion. 2832 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 68 The two styles o[ 
conversation corresponded to the two theories of generation 
—one f Johnson’s) to the theory of Preformarion tor Evolu- 
tion' — the other (Burke’s) to the theory of Epigenesis. 2847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (2867) Proleg. § 3 With blind, as with 
Body, there is not preformation or pre-existence, but evo- 
lution and epigenesis. 2879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. 
ii. 40 Caspar Friedrich Wolff., with his new Theory of 
Epigenesis gave the death-blow to the entire Theory of 
Pre format ion. 

Hence Epige’nesist, one who holds the theory 
of epigenesis. 

2816 Keith Phys. Bot. II. 364 This is the theory of the 
epigenesists. 

Epigenetic (e:pid3ihe*tik), a. [f. Epigenesis, 
on the analogy of Genetic.] Of or pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, epigenesis. 

1883 W. Arthur Fertdey Lect. 360 Epigenetic progress 
from germ to organ. 2887 Mind Oct. 629 He ..contends 
for an ‘ epigenetic' as' distinguished from an evolutionary 
view of the origins of civilisation. 

Hence Epig-enetdcally adv. 
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Epigenic (epidge’nik), a. [f. Gr. lmyar--qs 
(see Epicene) + -ic.] Originating above the sur- 
face of the earth. 

x88z A thenxum 28 Oct. 566/3 Great changes which are 
being wrought upon the surface of the earth.. partly by 
epigenic forces working from above. ‘ 

Epigenist (/pi-djl'nist). [f. Gr. tm+yev- (see 
Epigenesis) + -ist.] = Epigenesist. 

1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc .. $ Daru>. 45 The vehement dis- 
pute. .between Evolutionists and Epigenists. 

Epigeuous (/pi-d2r'nas),a. Bot. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ous.] 4 Growing upon the surface of a part, as 
many fungals on the surface of leaves’ ( Treat , . 
Bot. 1 866). 

EpigeouS (epidgras), a. Bot. [f. Gr. lmyei-os 
(f. km upon 4*777 earth) 4 --OUS.] Of plants: Grow- 
ing close upon the earth. 

1835 Lindley Jntrod. Bot . (1848) II. 380. 1866 Treas. 

Bot. 

+ E*piglot. Ohs. [cf. OF. epigfote .] Angli- 
cized form of Epiglottis. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccxxvi. 77 The Ionges, the 
midryffe, the arter trache, the Epiglote. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Mann. 39 The Epiglot.. ought of right to be Gristely,' 
that it might without hurt admitte continuall mouying. 
1594 T. B. tr. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 107 Another 
little instrument, called epiglot. .like to a little tongue. 

Epiglottic (epiglfrtik), a. [f. Epiglott-is 4 - 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the epiglottis. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 11 Nov. 7/1 (Edematous swelling of 
the arytaeno-epiglottic folds. 1888 Sir M. Mackenzie Fredk. 
the Noble 23, I found the left ary[teno]*epiglottic fold . . a 
good deal congested. 

Epiglottidean (epiglpti-djan), a. [f. mod.L. 
epiglottide-us (f. Gr. emyXcumS-, stem of ImyXaiTTts 
Epiglottis) + -an.] = Epiglottic. 

1840 G. Ellis Anat. 268 A mass of yellowish fat, named 
the epiglottidean gland. _ 1844 J. Wilkinson tr. Sweden- 
borg's Anivt. Kitted. II. ii. 39 There are also glands termed 
aryteenoid and epiglottidean. 

Epiglottis (epiglp’tis). [a. Gr. ImyXonriS, f. 
hti upon + y \tuTra (• y\w<j<ra ) tongue ; cf. Glottis.] 

‘ The erect, leaf-like cartilage at the root of the 
tongue, which during the act of swallowing is de- 
pressed, and forms a lid, or cover for the glottis’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex). 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 971 The cauity giues way to 
the Epiglottis to open and lift it selfe vp. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 169 Birds have no Epiglottis. 
1746 R. Tames Introd. Moufet’s Health hnf>r. 4 The Ali- 
ment to oe swallowed presses upon the^ Epiglottis. 1847 
Youatt Horse ix. 217 The Epiglottis is a heart-shaped 
cartilage.^ 1884 Bristowe Med. 389 Such swelling, .may 
affect mainly the epiglottis. 

Epigone 1 (e’pigoun). rare. [In pi. a. Fr. epi- 
gones, ad. L. epigoni , a. Gr. kmyovot, pi. of lirt- 
yovos born afterwards, f. ctrt upon, after 4 * -701/09, 
f. root of yiyveoOai to be bom. 

The designation ot eriyoi'oi (L. Epigoni ) was applied esp. 
to the sons of the seven heroes, who led the war against 
Thebes ; the mod. use is in allusion to this.] 

One of a succeeding generation. Chiefly in pi. 
the less distinguished successors of an illustrious 
generation. Also in L. form (chiefly with initial 
capital) Epi'goni. 

1865 Athenxum No. 1989. 799/1 Epigones in the land of 
Erasmus. 1884 R. T. Ely Pol. Econ. 9 That economic 
system which the epigones in political economy contem- 
plate with awe. 

Epigone 2 (e‘pigi?un). Bot. [ad. mod.L. cpi- 
goninm , f. Gr. cm upon + 701/77, yovos seed.] The 
membranous bag or flask which encloses the 
spore-case of a liverwort or scale- moss when 
young. Also the nucule of a Chara. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. X870 Bentley Bot. 367 The case of 
the archegonium is called the epigone. 

Epigram (e’pigrsem). Also 6-7 epigramme, 
(6 epigrame, 7 epigramm). [ad. F. Ipigramme , 
ad. L. epi gramma, Gr. iirlypanfia, {. imypacpeiv, f. 
em upon 4- ypa<peiv to write.] 

+ 1. An inscription, usually in verse ; = Epigraph i. 
X552 Huloet, Epigrame or superscription. 1567 Drant 
Horace' Epist. 1. vii. D iij, Led by pompe wyth Sergeaunts 
sad the Epigrammes to graue. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
Introd. 4 The Epigramme of the former is extant among the 
Antiquities of Rome citie. 1699 Bentley Pftal. xviii. 528 
The Epigram, that was written upon the public Sepulchre at 
Athens. 1782 V. Knox Ess. I. 264 Inscriptions, for such 
are epigrams according to the original meaning, a 1876 
M. Collins in Pen Sketches I..246 What the Greeks meant 
by an epigram was simply an inscription, and its primary 
use was funereal. 

2 . A shoit poem ending in a witty or ingenious 
turn of thought, to which the rest of the com- 
position is intended to lead up. 

1538 Leland I tin. VI. 59 If it be so I must amend 
my Epigramme of it. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 756 
Some learned Writers . . have compared a Scorpion to an 
Epigram . . because as the sting of the Scorpion. lyeth in the 
tayl, so the force and vertue of an Epigram is in the con- 
clusion. 1876 Green Short Hist. ix. § 3. 6ig Even Ro- 
chester in his merciless epigram was forced to own that 
Charles * never said a foolish thing*. 

b. loosely used for a laudatory poem. 

1872 Ellacombe Bells of Ch. ix. 493 This epigrame [of date 
1558], as it is called, consists of sixty-four lines in English 
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verse in praise of the said Robert Palmer and his sons, 
and other friends, skilled in ringing changes. 

3. A pointed or antithetical saying. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 51 A short, affected, 
pedantick, insolent, theatrick laconism : a sort of epigram 
of contempt. 1884 Church Bacon iii. 60 He liked., to 
generalise in shrewd and sometimes cynical epigrams, 
b. Epigrammatic expression. 

18.. Ld. Brougham Dk. Bedford Wks. 1872 I. 393 The 
morbid taste for slander steeped in epigram. 1877 E. Con- 
der Bas. Faith i. 35 Epigram is one thing, definition is 
another. 

tE’pigram, v. Ohs. rare — 1 , [f. prec. sb.] 

intr. To write an epigram. 

1627-77 F eltham Resolves i.lxxi. no For this, does Martial 
Epigram upon it. 

t E:pigrammata*rian. Ohs. [f. late L. epi- 
grammatdri-us (f. cpigrammat- : see next) + -an.] 
A writer of epigrams. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat . x. ix. Our epigrammatarians, old and 
late. Were wont be blamed for too licentiate. 1607 Topsell 
Fottr-f. Beasts (1673) 485 In the words of an Epigramma- 
tarian in our age. 

Epigrammatic (e:pigramartik), a. [f. L. 
cpigrammat-, Gr. hnypa.tJ.pa.T-, stem of kmypappa 
(see Epigram) 4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to epigrams; 
of the nature, or in the style, of an epigram ; 
concise, pointed. 

a 1704 T. Brown Praise of Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 94 An 
epigrammatick poem is more charming than Homer or Virgil. 
1750 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) II. No. 213. 335 
The sting is very epigrammatic. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. 
II. 674 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. i. 18 The logic of wit, conveyed 
in smooth and strong epigrammatic couplets. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess. xvi. Mantie rs Wks. (Bohn) I. 217 Scott’s . . lords 
brave each other in smart epigrammatic speeches. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xli. 4 He wrote with vivacity and 
sometimes with epigrammatic terseness. 
Epigramma'tical,G. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1605 Camden Rent. (1637) 327 If you will reade carping 
EpigrarnmaUcaU verses of a Durham Poet against Ralfe 
the Prior, a 1623 — (J.), Our good epigrammatical poet, 
old Godfrey of Winchester. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 74 
r 2 Epigrammatical Turns and Points of Wit. 

* Epigrammatically (e^pigramce-tikali), adv. 
[f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In an epigrammatic manner ; 
with the terseness and 4 point ’ befitting an epigram . 

1823 Ed in. Rev. XXXVIII. 59 Who makes it almost a 
rule to say every thing epigrammatically. 1837 Dickens 
Pichut. xv, ‘ Person's a waitin’,’ said Sam, epigrammati- 
cally. x88z J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xx, To put it 
epigrammatically — if you were to leave me a thousand 
pounds as a legacy, I would chuck it into the fire. 

Epigrammatism (epigrarmatiz’m). [f. L. 
epigrammat- (see Epigrammatic) + -ism.] Epi- 
grammatic style. 

1813 Jane AustenZ*?/. 4 Feb. (1870) The playfulness and 
epigrammatism of the genera] style, a 1849 Poe F. S. Osgood 
Wks. 1865 III. 95 A rich tint of that epigrammatism for 
which the poetess is noted. , 

Epigrammatist (epigrse-matist). [ad., late 
L- epigrammatist-a , ad. Gr, kiriypapfiariaT^, f. 
hmypannaTifav (see next).] A maker of epigrams. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xi (Arb.) 41 Others .. in 
short poemes vttered pretie merry conceits, and these men 
were called Epigramm atistes. 1598 Marston Pygmal. 136 
Now by the whyps of Epigramatists, lie not be lasht for 
my dissembling shifts. 1622 Peacham Compl. Genii, x. 
(1634) 89 In Martiall you shall see .. a true Epigrammatist. 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) II. xii. 355 [Donne’s] 
grandfather on the mother’s side was Heywood the epi- 
grammatist. 1814 D’Israeu Quarrels A nth. (1867) 385 This 
familiar comparison of a MS. with a squeezed orange pro- 
voked the epigrammatists. 1873 Black Pr. Thule 11. 17, 1 
j shouldn’t advise a young man to marry an epigrammatist. 

Epigrammatize (epigne'matsiz), v. [ad. 

: Gr. kniypapparifav, f. €7 nypappa (see EPIGRAM).] 

| 1. intr. To compose epigrams ; to speak or 

1 write in the epigrammatic style. 

x8ix Ann. Reg. 40 They may pun and epigrammatise. 
1872 Liddon Elan. Relig. vi. 210 Men do not .. epigram- 
; matize with the bitterness of Voltaire. 

I 2. trans. To express in the form of an epigram, 
or with epigrammatic brevity and point. 

X691 Wood ^ 4 /A. Oxon.l. 125 These answers are Epigram- 
matiz’d by an admired Muse of our Nation. 1864 Lowell 
Fireside Trav. 318 Voltaire . . epigrammatized the same 
thought when he said, Le superflu , chose trcs-necessairc. 

3. To make the subject of an epigram. 

1862 Thornbury Turner 9 Voltaire was epigrammatized 
by Young. 

Hence Epigra-mmatizer, one who epigram- 
matizes ; Epigra-mmatizing- vbl. sb. 

1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 363 He was . . the con- 
denser and epigrammatiser of Bolingbroke. 1872 Hindley 
in % Taylor's ( Water Poet ) Wks. p. vii, His poetizing, 
epigrammatizing, and anagrammatizing on passing events. 

II Epigramme (<?p/gram). Cookeiy. [Fr. ; app. 
a fanciful use of epigramme — Epigram.] • A 
name given to small cutlets of mutton, veal, etc. 
dressed in a particular manner. 

1736 Bailey, Epigramme. 1825 T. Lister Granby vii. 
(1836) 40 The veiy eider-down of eatables!' Oh, it was 
quite like eating air ! And then, his epigrammes ! 
t Epigra-mmical, Ohs. rare. [f. Epi- 
gram + -ic + -al.] — Epigrammatical. 

1606 Choice , Chance, %c. (x88x) 66, 1 wrote a kind of epi- 
grammicall sonnet in this manner. 


t E’pigrammist. Ohs. rare. [f. Epigram 4 * 
-ist. Cf. It. epigrammista .] = Epigramjiatjst. 

<11635 Naunton Fragm. Rtg. (1870) 35 There is an Epi- 
grammist that saith, that Art and Nature had spent their 
excellencies in his fashioning. 

Epigraph (e-pigraf). Also 7 epigrnphe. [ad. 
Gr. hmypa<pi] inscription, f. lmypd<puv to write 
upon, f. Int upon + ypenpuv to write. In Fr. Epi- 
graph c) 

1 . An inscription ; esp. one placed upon a build- 
ing, tomb, statue, etc., to indicate its name or 
destination ; a legend on a coin, 

1624 Fisher in White's Repl. Fisher Pref. v, These words 
. . which should serue as an Epigraph vpon all their houses. 
1662 Evelyn Diary (1818) 3 Oct., Dr. Meret .. shew’d me 
v the statue and epigraph under it of that renowned phy- 
sitian Dr. Harvey. 1697 — N nut ism. iii. 99 And this Epi- 
graph, Quid me Persequeris. 1794 Sullivan Virtu Hat. 
V. 90 The epigraph on the face, instead of the exurgue, is 
the precise Oriental custom of this day. 1832 Thirlwall 
in P/iilol. Mus. I. 495 The epigraph of the thousand citizens- 
who fell.. at Chasronea. 1866 Reader 28 July 684 The 
oldest Samaritan epigraph now existing, which had heea 
found immured in the wall of a mosque. 

+ 2 . The superscription of a letter, book, etc.; 
also, the imprint on a title-page. Ohs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 1 Our apostle puts in- 
two words into the epigraph of this epistle, which he left 
out in the former. 1642 Sir E. Dcring Sp. on Relig. 14 
Dec. v. 20 You shall find it . . in the Epigraphe of the • 
Canons and Decrees. <11734 North Exam. in. vi. §116. 
503 As he fronts it in the brazen Epigraph of his new Work. 
18x2 Monthly Rev. LXVII. 145 Geneva was adopted for 
the epigraph of the title-page. 1826 Southey Lett, to Butler 
217 He was of opinion that a diviner impulse had led him 
to chuse that epigraph [the title of a book]. 

3 . A short quotation or pithy sentence placed 
at the commencement of a work, a chapter, etc. 
to indicate the leading idea or sentiment ; a motto. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Sonnets from Portuguese xlij. Wks. 
(1869) III. 229 And write me new my future’s epigraph. 
x86o S. Lover Leg. <$• St or. (ed. 10) i, The beautiful ballad 
whence the epigraph of this story is quoted. X874 Lewes- 
Probl. Life 4 * Mind I. 123 That phrase which is placed as. 
an epigraph to this chapter. 

transf 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. in. v. 171 The Epigraphi 
and Life-motto which John the Steadfast had adopted. 

Epigraph (e-pigraf), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans \ 
To furnish with an epigraph. 

1860 Motley Netherl. (1867] I. 526 note, Also a paper 
epigraphed : ‘ Lo que dijo J. B. Plata a Don Juan de India- 
quez,’ 24 June, 1586. 

Epigrapher (fprgrafsj). [f. Epigk.yph-y + 
-ER J .] - Epigbaphist. 

1887 Contemp. Rev. LI. 562. It is a new doctrine that the 
most meritorious field-work will make a man a linguist, an 
epigrapher, and an historian. 

Epigraphic (epigree-fik), a . and sb. [f. Epi- 
graph + -ic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to inscriptions, or to 
epigraphy. 

X858M. Pattison (1889)11. 341 To bring up a loose ana- 
logy of thissort against epigraphic evidence is simply childish. 
1881 R. Lanciani in A tkcnxum 9 Apr. 498/3 Being mostly 
formed of a single letter, they escape an epigraphic recon- 
struction. 1883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. 266 Unsuitable for 
an epigraphic alphabet. 

B. sb. In pi. The science of inscriptions. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hence Epigfra-pliical a. — Epigraphic a. Epi- 
g-ra-pMcaUy adv., in an epigraphic manner ; from 
the point of view of epigraphic science. 

x88x Sayce in Athenaeum 13 Aug. 208/3 Skill in reading 
Tahnudic literature does not necessarily imply epigraphical 
skill as well. 1884 Athenxum 13 Sept. 344 /i The author 
summed up the existing records . . annalistic, literary, and 
epigraphical. 1884 Christian Treas. Feb. 1x8/1 This epi- 
graphical silence of the Holy Land. 1883 I. Taylor Al- 
phabet I. 133 Epigraphical ly of the same age. 

Epigraphist (/pi'grafist). [f. Epjgraph-y + 
-ist.] A student of, or authority on, inscriptions. 

1865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvii. 300 Borghesi, the 
great epigraphist. 1869 J. Baldwin Preh . Nations iv. 170 
Epigraphists . . use a method that is much too convenient. 
Epigraphy (/pi'grafi). [f. Epigraph ; see 

-GRAPHY.] 

1 . Inscriptions collectively. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. ii. 215 Its philo- 
logical features appear to be foreign to Irish epigraphy. 
*877. J; Northcote Catacombs 1. vi. 113 The language ol 
Christian epigraphy was not created in a day. 1882 
Contemp. Rev Dec. 921 note. The records of epigraphy 
constitute a fair test of the progress of Christianity as far 
as the upper classes are concerned. 

2 . The science concerned with the interpretation, 
classification, etc. of inscriptions. Often in nar- 
rower sense : The palaeography of inscriptions. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 18 July^s The science of epigraphy ., 
seems still, as far as Britain is concerned, to be quite in its 
infancy. 1885 Athenxum No. 2985. 45 Aramaic epigraphy 
has made startling progress jn the course of the year. 

Epigynous (/pi'd^inas), a. Bot. [f. Epi- 4 
gyn- (in Bot. used for 1 female organ, pistil * ; a. 
Gr. yvv-rj ) 4- -ous.j That is. placed upon the 
ovary; growing upon the summit of the ovary.. 
Said of the stamens or corolla ; hence of plants 
in which these are so placed. 

183a Lindley Nai.Sys t. Bot. Introd. xxvii, [The Stamen si 
appear to proceed from the apex of an inferior ovarium, in 
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which case they are named epigynous. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 559 The flower finally is epigynous when it possesses 
an actually inferior ovary. 

' So Epi'gyny, the character or quality of being 
epigynous. 

1887 Athenxum 10 Dec. 787/3 The shortening of the axis 
within the flower itself, giving the transition from hypogyny 
through perigyny to epigyny. 

Epihyal (epihdral), a. Anat. [f. Epi- + Hy- 
(oid) + -al.] That is placed upon the hyoid bone. 
Applied to the upper part of the hyoid arch ; also, 
to a bone found in certain fishes^ 

1854 Owen Skel. fy Teeth (1855) 17 The hamapophysis is 
a broader, slightly arched bone ; the upper division is called 
epihyal. 1880 Gunther Fishes 58 It consists of three seg- 
ments, the epihyal, ceratohyal, which is the longest and 
strongest piece, etc. 1881 Mivart Cat 78 To the end of 
this is again annexed another long bone, called the epihyal. 
t B’piky. Ohs. Also 6 epicay, -cheia. [ad. 
Gr. crnei'/fcid, f. Iirtei/cqr reasonable, f. ini accord- 
ing to + cbcoy likely, reasonable. Cf. OF. epyeykie 
(14th *c.).] Reasonableness, equity, as opposed 
to rigid law. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit.Ps. in Wks. t, 261 Epicheia whiche is 
proprely the mynde of the lawe. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 1. 
xvi. (1638) 28 His equity or Epicay. 1549 Latimer Serin. 
v. O iiij, For auoydyng disturbaunce in the commune- 
wealth, such an epiky and moderacion maye be vsed in it 
[this law]. 

Epilate (e-pikit), v, [f. Fr. cpil-er (f. f for es- 
L. cx out + pit -us hair) + -ate 3 .] trails . To pull 
out or eradicate (hair). 

1886 Frazer in N. 4- Q. 7th Ser. II. zgZh, I have by epi- 
lating such [white] hairs and stimulating the part succeeded 
io. etc. 

Epilation (epil^'/an). [a. Fr. epilation., f. 
cpilcr (see prec.).] The action of pulling out or 
eradicating hair. 

1878 Duhring Dis. Shin 281 Epilation is recommended 
strongly by Hebra and others. 
tE’pilency. Ohs. Also 4 epilence, -eye. [ad. 
late L. epitencia, -/ ensia , -lempsia, a. Gr. *€ 7 riAi;/*- 
\pta, var. of km\i)\pla : see Epilepsy.] = Epilepsy. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R, vii. x. (1495) 229 Epy- 
lencia lettyth but the pryncypal chambresjof the brayne.J 
Ibid. 230 They that haue . . Epylencye thei fele not tofor- 
honde whan they shal falle. Ibid., Pyany born and dronken 
helpith moche ayenst Epylence. [1540 Bookde The Poke 
for to Lerne C iij b, The lallyng sycknes called Epilencia.] 
t Epile’ntic, a. Ohs. In 4 epulentyk, epy- 
lentyk, 6 epilentycke. [a. OF. cpilentic, ad. late 
L. epilenticus, epilemticus, Gr. *int\rnnrrin6s, var. 
of eiriAi/irriKoi : see Epileptic.] — Epileptic. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. lii. (149s) 106 Lunaeyk 
and epulentyk men. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 
294 Venson, hare-flesshe. .be not good for Epilentycke men. 

quasi-rA 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. x. 230 The 
Epylentyk, that is hym that hathe the fallynge euyll. 

Hence + Epile*ntical, a. = Epileptical. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg . 409/3 After this machomete fyl 
ofte be thepylentycal passyon. 
tE*pileny. Ohs. rare ~ l . [ad. Gr. k-niXtyiov 
(p«Aos) (song) of the vintage, f. Im+Xrjvos wine- 
vat.] A song in praise of wine ; a drinking song. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xlv, Then she . . made him sing 
an Epileny, inserted in the Figure of the Bottle. 

+ E*pilepse. Ohs. rare — l . [ad. Gr. eiriA.iji/'ia.] 
= Epilepsy. 

1804 J. Whitehouse To Fcbris in Poet. Register 92 That 
hideous choir. Marasmus, Epilepse, and Frenzy dire ! 

t Epile'psian, a. Ohs. rare—' 1 , [f. Epilepsy 
+ -an.] = Epileptic. 

1627 IL Burton Baiting Popes Bull 43 So his epilepsian 
or comitial fit, but a trance, wherein he talked with his 
Angel Gabriel. 

Epilepsy (e'pilepsi). Path. Also 6-8 epi- 
l9psie. See also Epilency. [a. OF. epileptic, 
ad. L. epilepsia , a. Gr. ImXrppia, f. hriXapfiaveiv 
to take hold of, f. ert upon + to take.] 

A disease of the nervous system, characterized (in 
its severer forms) by violent paroxysms, in which 
the patient falls to the ground in a state of un- 
consciousness, with general spasm of the muscles, 
and foaming at the mouth. The Eng. name • is 
falling sickness (now little used). 

1578 Lyte Dodocus* 35 The same . . is good for the 
Epilepsie, or falling sicknesse. 260 4 Shaks. Oth. iv. i. 51 
My Lord is falne into an Epilepsie ; This is his second Fit. 
1658 J. R. tr. Moujfefs Theat . Ins. 1098 By their smell the 
Epilepsie that ariseth from the strangling of the Mother, is 
discussed. 17157 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist . Wks. (1812) 
X. 196 The epilepsy was by the Romans .. called Morbus 
Sacer. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xxx\y. (1878)232 His features 
worked like one in a fit of epilepsy. 1850 W. Irving Ma- 
homed vi. {1853) 32 Some of his adversaries attributed them 
to epilepsy. 

Epileptic (epile'ptik), a. and sh. Also 7 epi- 
leptique, -ticke. See also Epilentic. [a. F. 
fpileptique , ad. L. cpileptiats , a. Gr. kmXrjnriKos, 
f. lm\afi0duuy (see prec.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to epilepsy ; of 
the nature of epilepsy. 

1608 L. Machin Du mbe Knight m, But He forestall 
thine Epileptique fits, And by my plots breed thy destruc- 
tion. 1651 Biggs Nriv Disp. 190 e 502 The epileptick 
fumes shall come that way out cf the Drain. X794H5 E. 


Darwin Zoon. I. 325 It appears .. that reverie is a disease 
of the Epileptic or Cataleptic kind. 1840 Barham Ingol. 
Leg., Pass, in Life II. Harris A formidable epileptic 
attack. 1878 A. Hamilton Ncrv. Dis, 103 Epileptic coma 
can hardly be mistaken for that of cerebral hemorrhage. 
1889 F. Clark Papers on Snrg., He had two epileptic fits. 
2 . Affected with epilepsy. 

1605 Shaks. Learn. ii. 87 A plague vpon your Epilepticke 
visage.. 1655 Ter. Taylor Of Repentance vi. § 7 An 
epileptick son doth often come from an epileptick father. 
1681 Colvil Whigs Suppiic. {x-j$i) 81 Till through his epi- 
leptic mouth Those following speeches fierce and loud 
Burst out. 1806 Med. frill. XV. 335 In Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, millions of children become epileptic from the 
breast. 1875 B. Richardson Dis. Mod. Life 44 In the 
olden times . . to be epileptic or insane was, to be possessed 
of an evil spirit. 

B. sh. 1. An epileptic person. Cf. A. 2 . 

1651 Hoboes Leviath. m. xx.viv. 211 Epileptiques .. they 
esteemed . . Dsmoniaques. X722 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
(R), Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air. 1864 Reader 
No. 94. 485/r Epileptics and idiots. 

2. In pi. Medicines given to cure or mitigate 
epilepsy. 1721 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 
Epileptical (epile-ptik-al), a. [f. asprec. -f-aiA] 

1 . = Epileptic A. I. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. x. iii. 11. i, Headache followes; 
and as Salust Salvianus .. found, epilepticall, with a multi- 
tude of humours in the head. 1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 
21 That lie was Melancholy his Epilepticall fits are one 
argument. 1727 Lardner Wks. (1838; I. 487 It .was a sad 
epileptical disease. 1819 Byron Juan 11. I, A kind of wild 
and horrid glee, Half epileptical, and halfliysterical. 

2. Jig. Spasmodic ; inconstant : also, hard to 

hold or retain. * 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. II. vi. § 3. 99 Did they 
answer their promise which are so commended, xn Epilepti- 
call intentions, wee wouldabate these qualities. 1646 Evance 
Noble Ord. 9 It is this that makes the state of honour so 
epilepticall, so slippery. 

Epileptiform (epilcptif/Sim), a. [f. Epi- 
lkpti-c + -fohm.] Resembling epilepsy. 

x86t Wynter Soc. Bees 479 These fits were of an epilepti- 
form character. 1876 Bartijolow Mat. Med. (1879) 544 
Epileptiform convulsions is a constant phenomenon in ani- 
mals bled to death. 

Epileptoid (epile'ptoid), a. [f. Epilept-ic + 
-OID.] Resembling epilepsy; of the nature of 
epilepsy. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 825 Mild attacks having 
an evident relationship to ordinary* epilepsy, .may be called 
epileptoid attacks. 1876 Bartholoxv Mat. Med. (1879) 392 
Epileptoid seizures, due to tumor or other coarse organic 
lesion of the brain. 

Epilobe (e-piloub). Bot. [ad. mod.L. cpilobium , 
f. Gr. !m upon + Ao/3-oy lobe of the ear, in plants the 
capsule or pod, the name referring to the position 
of the corolla.] A plant of the genus Epilobium 
(N.O. Onagracetv) : e. g. the Epilobium angusti- 
folium or Willow-herb. Also in mod.L. form 
epilo*bijini. 

1861 Barnes in Mactn. Mag. June 133 The bush., . or ditch- 
guarded epilobium. X864 THOREAU Maine W. iii. 167 A 
spike as big as an epilobium. 1883 G. Allen in Kticnv- 
ledge 6 July. 1/1 The epilobes and the St. John’s worts are 
coming out in blossom again. 

+ EpiTogate, V. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. Fr. epilog-ucr 
+ -ate 3 .] traits. To speak the epilogue of (a 
play), . 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834I 232/1 Did . . present 
himself to epilogate this his almost extemporanean comedie. 

f Epiloga'tion. Ohs. In 4-5 epilogacyon, 
-ion. [a. OF. epilogaeion, f. epiloguer (see prec.).] 
A summing up by way of conclusion. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. viii, The epylogacion and re- 
capytulacion of this book. 1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. 
de W. 1506) 11. xv. i2i Here foloweth the epylogacyon or 
shorte repytycyon of this seconde partye. a 1529 Skelton 
Col. Cloute 521 Some make epylogacyon Of hyghe predes- 
tynacyon. a 1547 T. Key Erasm. Par., Mark (1548) 21a, 
By wave, of epilogaeion and gatheryng of the whole matter 
into a brief summe. 

Epilogic (epilfrd^ik), a. [f. Epilog-ue + -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or resembling, an epilogue. 

So Hpilo’gical a. In mod. Diets. 

+ Epilogism. Ohs. [ad. Gr. kniXoyuTfiSs f. 
\oyt£to0ai of twofold sense and formation (1) to 
reckon over or in addition, f. cm over + \oyi£e<r6at 
to reckon ; (2) see Epilogize.] 

1. a. Calculation, computation ; concr. number 
reckoned, b. Excess in reckoning. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes Observ. (1850) Pref. 2 But the 
Hellenists or Gracists . . added what is supernumerary to 
these Epilogismes. — Posthuvta De AEris (2650) 156 But 
where, to begin or end this Epilogism, is . the Vex.ata 
Qua?stio. Ibid. 171 It cannot bee but that this Epilogism 
must bee detracted from the Hebrew. 

2. Something said by way of epilogue. 

1671 H. Stubbe Reply 47 Had he been such a Proficient 
. . he would never have . . concluded a Discourse of this 
Nature, with this Epilogism. 

Epilogist (fpidodgist). [f. Epil’og-ue + -ist.] 
The writer or speaker of an epilogue. 

17x6 M. Davies Ath. Brit. m. Dissert. Drama 5 The 
Prologist and Epilogist [in a certain drama]. 1885 Times 
17 Dcc.g The epilogist [to a play] is sometimes our political 
remembrancer. 1887 Cheyne Job 4 Solomon 234 A warning 
is given to the disciple of the Epilogist 4 to cast away the 
thirst for books \ 


Epilogistic (epilodgi-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of the nature of an epilogue. 

ax 790 Warton Milton’s Sin. Poems (T.), These lines are 
an epilogistic palinode to the last elegy. 

Epilogize (/piOodgaiz), v. [ad. Gr. imXoyl- 
£(<j0ai, f. imAoyos Epilogue.] intr. a. To serve 
as an epilogue, b. To write or speak an epi- 
logue. c. iraus. To put an epilogue to. Hence 
Eprlogiaing'/yV. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Epilogize , to make a conclusion, or end. 
C1665 R. Carpenter Pragm. Jesuit 65/2 Summe up the 
lies that will Epilogize to the Epilogue of this Comedy.- 
X834-43 Southey Doctor (18491x1. l 9o[Prayers] with which 
the so called Evangelical Clergymen ,, think proper some- 
times to prologise and epilogize their grievous discourses. 
x88x Hales m Athcnxum 24 Dec. 851/2 He [Gowerj 
epilogizes in these Latin lines. 

transf. 1681 Colvil Whigs Supptic, (1751) 120 When 
thumb or hammer of a clock Gives the epilogizmg stroak. 

|| EprlogO. Ohs. rare—'. Sp. form of next. 
1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 363 It shall 
seeme rather an Epilogo, then a new relation. 

Epilogue (e’pijFg), sh. Also 6 epiloge. [a. F. 
epilogue , ad. L. epilogus , a. Gr. htlKoyos the pero- 
ration of a speech, f. km in addition + Xuyos speech.] 
1 1. Rhet. The concluding part or peroration of 
a speech. Ohs . 

1644 Bulwer Chiron . 48 Commended the use and signi- 
fication of this gesture ; but in Epilogue onely. 

+ b. A summary. Ohs. 

1646 F. Hawkins Youth’s Behav. (1663^ 24 If any one 
come on a suddain whil’st thou taik’st ; . it is seemly to 
make a little Epilogue, and brief collection of what thou 
deliverest. 

2. The concluding pait of a literary work; an 
appendix. 

1564 Brief Exam. * * * * * * iiij, Now at length are you 
come to the Epiloge (as it were) or full conclusion of your 
worke. _ 1651 Hobbes Lrviaih. m. xxxiii. 202 A Preface in 
the beginning, and an Epilogue in the end. 1704 in Phil. 
yVrtHr. XXV. 1610 To this Book he subjoyns an Epilogue, 
containing some general Corollaries. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 191 The epilogue or conclusion of the Dialogue 
has been criticised. 

I transf. 1657 G. Starkey Ilelmont’s Find. 230 For an 
f epilogue of his Feaver, contracts a Chronick disease. 1882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 560 The fifth oecumenical 
council . . is generally considered as a mere epilogue to the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

3. A speech or short poem addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors after the conclusion' 
of the play. 

1590 Siiaks. Mids. N. v. i. 362 No Epilogue, I pray you; 
for your play needs no excuse. 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Cast. 
Country Epil., Why there should be an epilogue to a play, 

I know no cause. 1719 Young Buszris Epil., The race of 
critics, dull, judicious rogues, To mournful plays deny brisk 
Epilogues. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) II. viii. 50 
His epilogue to the Tartuffe. Mod. The Epilogue to the 
Westminster Play appears in the Times of to-day. 

transf. and fig. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, x. xiii, Folly 
brings in the Prologue with his tongue, Whose Epilogue is 
Rage and open wrong, c 1788 Burke W. Hastings wks. 
XIV. 204 You have heard as much of the drama as I could 
go through. .Mr. Larkins’s letter will be the epilogue to it. 

4. attrib. 

2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 220 The Hostesse . . 
ran after the Epilogue-speaker. 

Epilogue (e-pi lpg), V. [f. prec. sb.J trans. 
To put an epilogue to. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lix. 261 To epilogue our Tra- 
gedie, now Adoniah acts. 1758 Monthly Rev. 621 The whole 
being epilogued with a most delectable poem, a 1834 Lamb 
Final Mem. viii. 277 Knowles’ play . . epilogued by me. 
1880 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 705/1 Mr. Dobson . . prologues and 
epilogues the selection with charming verses of his own. 

tEpilognize (i'pidogaiz), v. Ohs. [f. Epilogue 
r/>. + -IZE.] a. intr. To deliver an epilogue, to 
speak as one who is delivering an epilogue. 

b. trans. To put an epilogue to. Cf. Epilogize. 
1634 Milton Comus 976 The dances ended, the Spirit 
epiloguizes. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 115 p 158 Doth epi- 
loguise and confesse, that, etc. ^ a 1652 Brome City Wit 
Epil., Now let me Scholastikewise For us all Epiloguise. 
1656 S. Holland Zara 164 Nothing appears but a thick 
Stage and a thin-jaw’d Poet, who thus Epiloguizes. 

transf 1750 Student I. 143 (T.)_, The laugh of applause, 
with which the charming companion of my new acquaint- 
ance was epiloguising his witty raillery. 

Hence f EpiTognizer, one who speaks or writes 
an epilogue. 

X748 J. Hoadley Epil. to Shaks. 1 lien. IV, Go to, old 
lad, 'tis time that thou art wiser ; Thou art not fram’d for 
an epiloguizer. 

t Epilormic, a. obs.-° [f. En- + Gr. 
pestilence + -ic.] ‘ Good against the Plague or 

Pestilence’ (Phillips 1678 ). 

Epimuco. Ohs. rare — l . (Sec quot.) 

*541 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chtrurg., The dysease 
of epimace, or apostumes of the rybbes. 

Eprmacus. Her. An alleged synonym of 
Oppinicus, an imaginary, beast resembling a griffin. 
1830 in Robson Brit. Her. Gloss. xB8g in Elvin. 
Epirneral (epimb-ral), a. Anat. [f. EpiheK- 
on- + -al 1.] Of or pertaining to the cpimeron. 

*835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 781/2 A hole pierced in the 
epirneral piece near to its interior edge. J877 J i r.\ r.J.'Y 
Anat. Iuv. All. vi. 317 The line at which the epirneral ts 
reflected into the pleural membrane. 
quasi-sA 185a [See Etisternal 2.1 



EPIMERON. 


EPIPHYTAL. 


II Epimeron (epimi**rpn). Anat. PI. epimera. 
[f. Gr. ktt't upon + prjpo? thigh.] That part of the 
lateral wall of a somite of a crustacean which 
is situated between the articulation of the ap- 
pendage and the pleuron. 

1872 Nicholson PaUeont. 146 The superior arc is com- 
pleted by two lateral pieces . . which are termed the 
‘epimera*. 1880 Huxley Cray Fisk iv. 143. 

Epimyth (e'pimi)>). [ad. Gr. imfivO-tov the 
moral, neut. of kmfivQios, f. km upon + fivOos fable.] 
The moral of a fable or story. 

[1721-1800 Bailey, Epi myth i um , the Moral of a Fable.] 
1866 Sat. Rev . 24 Mar. 364 They [certain fables] go upon 
almost ‘total abstinence* principles as regards moral and 
epimyth. 1869 Ibid. 13 Feb. 223 The way of putting it is 
so neat as to require no epimyth. 

Epinastic (epinas-stik), a. Bot. [f. Epinast-y 
. + -ic.] Of the nature of, or influenced by, 
epinasty. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent . PI. 262, So young that 
their epinastic growth . . overpowered every other kind of 
movement. 1882 Vines Sacks ’ Bot. 857 As long as the 
organ grows most rapidly on the dorsal side, it may be 
termed, after de Vries, hyponastic ; afterwards, when it 
grows most rapidly on the inner or upper side, epinastic. 

Epinasty (e-pin&sti). Bot. [f. Epi- + Gr. vaor- 
( 5 ? (f. vatrfftty to squeeze close) + -Y 3 .] (See quot.) 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 5 The term epinasty is 
now often used in Germany, and implies that the upper 
surface of an organ grows more quickly than the lower 
surface, and thus causes it to bend downward^ 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot.. 859 Geotropism will act in the former in oppo- 
sition to epinasty. 

Epineural (epiniue-ral), a. Anat. [f. Epi- + 
Neural.] Situated upon a neural arch, as a spine 
of a fish’s backbone. Also quasi-jA 
1866 [see Ei*icentral]. 

|] Epinglette. [F. Spinglctte, dim. of Swingle 
pin.] ‘An iron needle with which the cartridge 
of any large piece of ordnance is - pierced before it 
is primed 5 (Stocqueler). 

f Epini’cial, a. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. as next.-f- 
-alI.J = Epinician. 

1774 Warton Hist. En g. Poetry Diss. i. (1840) I. p. xlii. 
note, These, [spoils won in battle] were carried in triumph, 
while an epinicial song was chanted. 

Epinician (epinrsian), a. Also 9 epinikian. 
[f. Epinici-on + -an.] Celebrating victory. 

1653 Benlowes Theoph. vi. xlviii, The Laureate King . . 
Warbles This Epinician Canzon to his Lyre. 1850 Grote 
Greece n. lv. VII. 75 note, Alkibiades obtained from Euri- 
pides the honour of an epinikian ode, or song of triumph, to 
celebrate this event. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 120 The 
Epinikian Ode was the most costly and splendid flower in 
the victor’s wreath. 

Epinicion (epinrsi pa). Also 7, 9 epinikion, 
7 (in Lat. form) epinicium. [a. Gr. kmvttuov 
song of victory, neut. of kmviKio? adj., f. km upon 
+ vt/er] victory.] In Greece, an ode sung in 
honour of a victor in the games; a song of triumph 
generally. 

1613 Day Day's Dyall (1614) 106 That Creed . . is called 
Epinicium by Erasmus, that is, a song of Triumph, a 1667 
Jer. Taylor Serm. (1678) 243 An Epinicion, and Song of 
eternal Triumph. . 1698 [R. Ferguson] View Eycles. Pref., 
He . .Sung an Epinikion . . too soon over his fancied Achieve- 
ments. 1782 Warton Enq. Rowley's Pocnts 69 (T.) A 
triumphal epinicion on Hengist’s massacre. 1816 G. S. 
Faber Ortg. Pagan Idol. I. 349 The sublime epinicion of 
Isaiah. 

t Epinyctal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. tmvmT-ios 
by night, nightly, f. km upon + vv£, vvktSs night -r 
-AL 1 .] Nightly. 

x6oo Tourneur Trattsf. Met. Ded., To thee this Epi- 
nyctall register. 

|| Epinyctis (epini-ktis). Med. Obs. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. emvvKTts, f. km + vv( night.] A pustule, 
or an eruption, which appeal’s only at night. 

1676 R. . Wiseman Ckirurg. Treat. 1. viii. 44 Epinyctis 
and Terminthus ; a couple of angry Pustules affecting the 
Skin in the Arms, Hands, and Thighs. 

Epiotic (epiip’tik), a. Anat. [f. Gr. cm upon 
+ ovSy ujt-us ear + -10.] Situated above the ear ; the 
distinctive epithet of one of the three bones which 
together form the periotic bone. Also quasi-jA 
1870 Rolleston Anitn. Life 44 The uppermost of these, 
a forked bone, [in the perch] suspends the arch to the 
squamosal and epiotic hones. 1878 Bell Gegenbauer s> 
Comp. Anat. 452 The epiotic forms a second piece. 

Epipastic (epipse’stik), a. and sb. Med. [f. Gr. 
kninaar-os sprinkled over (f. kmiraffaciv, f. km upon 
+ irdaaav to sprinkle) + -ic. Cf. F. ipipastiqtted\ 

A. adj. 

1B60 Mayne Exp. Lex.' Epipastic Silk, a term for vesi- 
catory silk. 

B. sb. A blister or vesicatory. 

17x0 T. Fuller Phamt. Extemp. 44 By plentiful . . Epi. 
pasticks. .appease the angry rage of the Spirits. ^ 

f Rpipedcrmetry. Obs.—° [f. Gr. eniireS-oy 
(f. km upon + irkSov the ground), in Geoin. = plane, 
superficial + -fterpia measurement.] Explained in 
Diets, as ‘The measurement of figures that stand 
on the same base 1 . 

Etymologically the word can only mean ‘ measurement of 
plane surfaces’, though some Fr. diets, explain ipipS d ontl trie 
as 4 measurement of solids*. 
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1706 in PniLurs. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Epiperiplieral (e:piperi'feral), a. [f. EPI- + 
Pekipher-y + -al1.] (See quot.) 

1870 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) I. il vii. 250 Sensa- 
tions, .externally initiated or epi-peripheral. 

Epipetalous (epipe-tabs), a. -Bot. [f. Epi- 4- 
Petal + -ous.] (See qnots.) 

1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 15 If [the filaments grow] 
upon the sides of the corolla, they are epipetalous. 1870 
Bentley Bot. 351 The stamens may be united separately to 
the corolla, when they are said to be epipetalous. 
Epiphanous (Fprfanss), a. noncc-wd. [f. Gr. 
kni(pav-T]s resplendent + -ous : formed with allusion 
to next.] Resplendent. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. xx. (1865) 373 Twelfth Day. .came 
. .all royal, glittering and epiphanous. 

Epiphany 1 (Fpi-fani). Eccl. Also 4-7 epy- 
phany(e, epiphanie, (4 the py£fallie = th. , epy- 
ffanie). [a. OF. epiphanie = Pr., It. epifania , 
ad. late L. epiphania neut. pi. (but often used as 
fern, sing.), a. late Gr. knt(f>avia (neut. pi. of adj. 
*km(pdinod), {. km<j>aiveiv to manifest, f. km to + 
tpatvetv to show.] 

The festival commemorating the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles in the persons of the Magi ; 
observed on Jan. 6th, the 1 2 th day after Christmas. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 96 The thridde joie of that 
Ievedy, That men clepeth the Epyphany. 1389 Eng. Gild 
45 ]>e thred shal bene p 9 soneday aftir i> 9 fest of Epiphanie. 
13.. Ibid. 103 Y* Sunday nest aftere the pyffanye. c 1410 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. viii. (ed. Pynson) C vj, Of the Epy- 
phanye to saye the open shewynge of oure lorde Jhesus. 
1549 Bk. Com. Pr. xixh, The firste Sonday after the Epi- 
phanye. x66i Ussher Pqtver Princes n. (1683) 225 The 
sixth day of January, which we call the Epiphany. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt. Cltr. II. vm. 133 The Epiphany .. is 
observed in the East. 

attrib. c 1450 Life St. Cuthb. (Castle Howard MS.) 1747 
pan come pe Epiphany day. 2876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot/. 
11. v. 183 The morning after Epiphany day. 1884 A. J. 
Butler Coptic Churches Egypt I. i. 22 The large Epiphany 
tank . . forms a regular part of a Coptic church. 

"b. traits j \ 

2647 Crashaw Poems 166 May the great time in you still 
greater he, While all the year is your Epiphany. 

Epiphany 2 (fpi'fani). [ad. Gr. kmtpdvua mani- 
festation, striking appearance, esp. an appearance 
of a divinity (in N. T. applied to the advent or 
‘appearing’ of Christ), f. kmpavQS manifest, con- 
spicuous, related to km<pftveiv : see prec.] 

1 . A manifestation or appearance of some divine 
or superhuman being. 

a 2667 Jer. Taylor Serm. III. ix. (R.), Him. .they beheld 
transfigured, and in a glorious epiphany on the mount. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 193 The Grecians in com- i 
memoration of these epiphanies or apparitions of their gods 
instituted certain Festival-dayes. 2826 E. Irving Babylon 
II. vi. 12X The second coming of Christ ; the glorious Epi- 
phany of God our Saviour. 1847 Grote Greece it. xxx. 
11849) IV. 141 Probably all .. sincerely believed in the epi- 
phany of the goddess. 2870 F. Hall in Wilson’s tr. 
Pish h ufurdha v. 3 The first definition of Hayagriva 
makes him an epiphany of Vishnu. 2879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 164 Transported beyond all thought of peril by that 
divine epiphany, he [Stephen] exclaimed, etc. 

2. transf and jig. 

1840-1 De Quincey Style JVks.. XI. 257 There had been 
two manifestations or bright epiphanies of the Grecian 
intellect. 2882 Blackie Lay Senn. v. 286 The statesman 
has yet to make his epiphany who, etc. 
Epipharjaigeal^e-pifari-ndsi'al), a. [f. Gr. 
km upon + (papvy£, (pdpvyy-os + -(e)al.] Situated 
above the pharynx. 

2872 Huxley A nat. Vert. in.s/Theuppermostarticulations 
[of the branchial arches], .form the epipharyngeal bones. 

■ Epiphenomenon (e:piffnp-mrhph). Path. Pi. 
epiphenomena. [f. Epi- -f Phenomenon.] Some- 
thing that appears in addition ; a secondary symp- 
tom. Also transf. 

2706 in Phillips. 1731-2800 in Bailey. 2874 Van Buren 
Dis. Genit. Org. 93 Stricture is only an epiphenomenon, 
and not the disease itself. 2876 Bristowe Theory $ Pr act. 
Med. (ed. 2) 105 Fever is always secondary to some specific 
or other disease of which it is a mere epiphenomenon or 
symptom. 2882 Nature XXVI. 640 Trombes and tornadoes 
are short epiphenomena of cyclones. 

|| Epiplionema (e:pifi?nF*ma). [L. epiphonema, 
a. Gr. kmrpwvTj/sa, f. km<pcovkeiv to call to, f. km 
upon + fpQJvkuv to speak out, i.^and] voice.] 

1 . Rhet. An exclamatory sentence or striking 
reflection, which sums up or concludes a discourse 
or a passage in the discourse. 

2579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's S/teph. Cal. May 304 Such 
end, is an Epiphonema, or rather the moral of the whole 
tale. 2622 Peacham Compl.Gcntl. 80 What excellent AJIe- 
gories. .what Epiphonema’s. 2639 Hammond On Ps. cxlv. 

17 annot.. Witness that solemn Epiphonema, His mercy 
endureth forever. 2727 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 1x5 The 
epiphonema or exclamation [may be learned] frequently 
from the bear-garden. 2870 tr. Lange's Comm. Song of Sol. 
iii. s The epiphonema to the daughters of Jerusalem has 
a subordinate significance as a refrain. 

b. transf. 

2664 Evelyn Sylva (2776) 649 Those who may take these 
wonders for a florid Epiphonema only of this work. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1654 L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 99 The House gave their I 


Epiphonema and applause at every close and period. 1657 
J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 243 Epiphonema . . Acclamation, or a 
shouting of the voyce. 1678-96 in Phillips. 

Hence E:pipho:nema*tical a. } of thfc nature of 
an epiphonema. E=pipho:nema*tically adz 1 ., in 
the manner of an epiphonema. 

<2 2627 Bayne Diocesan's Trial (1621) 3 Christ in his 
Epiphonematicall conclusion . . doth speake of the same. 

Jessop Angel of Eph. 12 The Epiphonematicall sen- 
tence which is added at the end of each Epistle. 1605 T. 
Hutton in Hieron’s Def. (1607) I. 161 Taking the word 
Iacob nominative]}', vocati» r ely, or epiphoneraatically. 
f E:piphone*ine. Obs. Also 6 epyphoneme, 
7 epiphonemy. Anglicized form of prec. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic ii. xi. (Arb.) 125 The wise 
man. .in th’ende cryed out with this Epyphoneme, Vanitcis 
vanitatum el omnia vanitas. 2594 T. King On Jonah {1618) 
395 The last thing I proposed is the sentence or Epipho- 
nerae, concluding the conclusion. ^636 J. Cole in Ann. Du- 
brensia (1877) 55 To whom Fame sounds an Epiphonemy. 
2637 Heywood Dialogues ii. 123 'Tis a short song, and hath 
as short a theme, And yet it bears a long Epiphoneme. 

il Epipliora (epi-fora). [L. epiphora, a. Gr. km- 
<popa a bringing to or upon, f. kirupkpetv, f. km upon 
+ < pkpav to bring.] 

1 . A sudden afflux of humours; esp. ‘a super- 
abundant flow of tears, or of an aqueous or serous 
humour from the eyes ’ {Syd. Soc . Lex .). 

2657 Phys. Diet., Epiphora, involuntary weeping. 2721- 
2800 m Bailey. 2875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 144 It displaced 
the lower eyelid together with the punctum, and produced 
epiphora. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 348 If accom- 
panied by troublesome watering of the eye, epiphora. 

2 . 'Rhet. (See quots.) 

1678 Phillips, Epiphora, Force or Impression, a figure 
in Rhetorick, in which one word is repeated at the end of 
several Sentences, hut differs from Epistrophe, in that it 
hath respect chiefly to the Matter. 1721-1800 Bailey. 

3 . Logic. The conclusion of syllogism or con- 
sequent of an hypothesis. 

2721 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Epipliragm (e-pifrrcm). [ad. mod.L. cpi- 
phragma, Gr. kmtppaypia lid, f. kmcppaotjttv, f. knt 
upon + tppaoaeiv to fence.] 

1 . Zool. The secretion with which a snail closes 
the aperture of its shell during hybernation. 

2854 Woodward Molluscaw. 162 The epiphragm is a layer 
of hardened mucus, sometimes strengthened with carbonate 
oHime : it is always minutely perforated opposite the re- 
spirator}' orifice. 

2 . Bot. A membrane closing the mouth of the 
spore-case in urn-mosses and fungi. 

[1830 Lindley_ Nat. Syst. Bot. 323 The membrane, or 
epiphragma, which occasionally closes up the orifice of the 
theca ] 2882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 341 As the Fungus matures, 
the upper part of the peridium becomes stretched and flat, 
forming the Epiphragm. 

t Epiph.y.ilospe*nnons, a. Bot. Obs. [f. 
Epi- -t* Gr. q>v\\o-v leaf + orkpu-a seed + -ous.] 
Having the seeds on the back of the leaves. Cf. 
Doksiferous. 

2704 Harris Lex. Techn., Epip[h]yllospermous Plants. 
2706 in Phillips. 2760 J. Lee Bot. (1776) 150 (Jod.) 
Such plants as are dorsiferous . . have been called also epi- 
phyllospermous. 2828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Epiphyllous (epifrlas), a. Bot. [f. Epi- + 
Gr. <f*6\R-ov leaf + -ous.] That grows upon a 
leaf: predicated a. of parasitical fungi ; b. of 
stamens inserted upon the perianth ; c. of flowers 
growing on the surface of a leaf. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 380 Epiphyllous; 
inserted upon the leaf. 2872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 1. v. 51 
There are [in Daffodil] six stamens, inserted upon the 
perianth (epiphyllous). 2874 M. Cooke Fungi 228 The epi- 
phyllous Coniomycetes. 

EpiphyS ary (Fprfisari), a. Anat. [f. Epi- 
phys-is + -ary^.] = Epiphysial. 

2862 Bumstead Veil. Dis. (1879) 680 Such productions are 
often, for a time at least, movable upon the bone beneath, 
and are then called epiphysapr exostoses. 

Epiphysial (epifrzial), a. Anat. [f. Epi- 
physi-s + -AL 1 .] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an epiphysis. 

2854 Owen Skel. <$• Teeth' (1855) 227 These surfaces .. 
are developed on separate epiphysial plates, which coalesce 
in the course of growth with the rest of the centrum. 

|| Epiphysis (epi’ fists). Anat. PI. epiphyses. 
Also 7 epiphise, -yse. [a. Gr. imcpvoi*, f. krrt 
upon + <pvats growth. Cf. F. epiphyse ; also used 
in English in 17th and 18th c.] 

1 . An extremity or other portion of a long bone 
which has originated in a centre of ossification 
distinct from the rest. Opposed to Apophysis. 

2634 T. Johnson Pareys Chirurg. vj. xxvi. (1678) 147 *1 he 
wand hath two Epiphyses, or Appendices, the one at the 
upper end, the other at the lower. 2688 Moulen in PktL 
Tram. XVII. 714 The Cartilage had generally an Epiphise 
or two. 2741 Monro Anat. <ed. 3) 39 An Epiphyse might 
be mistaken for a Fracture. 2854 Owen in C»r. Sc. (cx86$) 

II. 47/1 These separately ossified ends being termed epi* 
physes '. 2872 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 23. 

2 . abstr. The process of developing such a 
growth. 

2862 Sir H. Holland Ess., Huju. Longevity xoS This 
period of Epiphysis or completion of bony union 
Epiphytal (epifai'tal), a. Bot. [f. prec. + -alL] 
Having the distinctive property of an epiphyte. 
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- 1854 Hooker HimaL frills. I. i. 24 Additional epiphytal 
orchidaceous plants. 1872 Oliver Elern. Bot. 11. 266 Many 
of the tropical species [of Orchids] are called ' air-plants , 
from their being epiphytal., • 

Epiphyte (e’pifoit). [f. Gr. tin upon + tpvrov 
plant. J 

1. Bot . A plant which grows on another plant ; 
usually restricted to those which derive only sup- 
port (and not nutrition) from the plants on which 
they grow. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 111 . 385 Mosses, lichens . . 
are termed false parasites or epiphytes. 1874 Coues Birds 
N. IV. 181 The true epiphytes, like the mistletoe, drawing 
sap directly from the other plants upon which they fix. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. I. 91/2 The Vanilla is an 
epiphyte, or air-plant. 

Jig. 1878 M. & F. Collins Vill. Comedy II. viii. 91 She, 
a fragile epiphyte, unable to exist alone, fell into the hands 
of an adroit unscrupulous villain. 

2. Path. A vegetable parasite on the surface of 
an animal body. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 144/1 Gruby detected epi- 
phytes in sycosis. 

Epiphytic (epifrtik), a. [f. as prec. + -IC.] 

1. Bot. = Epiphytal. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst . Bot. 264 Of the epiphytic class, 
one only is found so far north as South Carolina. 1874 
Coues Birds N. IV. 197 The nest was hung in a bunch of 
the Arceuthobium Oxycedri, an abundant epiphytic plant. 
3879 Wallace Australasia xi. 222 Epiphytic orchids. 

2. Path. Of disease : Caused by epiphytes or 
vegetable parasites. 

3869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 63 Scabies, and 
the epiphytic affections especially. 

Epiphytical (epifrtikal), a. Bot. [(. as prec. 
+ -AL.J = prec. 

1861 A the me uni 29 June 862 An epiphytical plant . . the 
leaves of which., were filled with pure water. 3880 Ball 
Jungle Life Ind. i. 41 The natives apply the term banda. 
meaning slave, to all parasitical and epiphytical plants. 

Epiphytically (epifi-tikali), actv. Bot. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In the manner of an epiphyte. 

3854 Hooker Hiatal. Jrnls. I. i. 22 On which a species 
of grass grew epiphytically. 3875 Griffith & Hgmfrcy 
Microsc . Diet. s.v. Caliciuvi , Growing.. epiphytically on 
other Lichens. 

Epiphytous (j'prfitss), a. Bot. [f. Epiphyte 
+ -ous.3 = Epiphytal, 

18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. (1B43) L 385 Regarded by 
some of our first botanists as an epiphytous fungus, but 
proved on dissection to be a true gall. 3863 Bates Nat . 
Amazon ii. (ed. 2) 29 The air-roots of epiphytous plants 
which sit on the stronger boughs of the trees above. 

t Epiple'ctic, «■ Ohs. rare-'-, [ad. Gr. liri- 
aAtjKTiKos given to rebuking, f. t-m-nK-qoutiv : see 
Epiplexis.] Of the nature of epiplexis. 

3632 Urquhart Jewel' VIX ls. (1834) 292 Instruments of 
elocution . . attended on each side respectively with an 
epiplectick and exegetick modification. 

II Epiplerosis (e:piplior<?u-sis). [mod.Lat., a. 
Gr. httirXrjpaiffts overfilling, f. hnnrXrjpoeiv, f. im + 
irXijpoctv, f. ir\r]pr}S full.] (See quot.) 

3847 Craig, Eji/lerosis, in Pathology, overfilling, ex- 
tensive distension, as of the veins or arteries with blood. 
Epipleural (epiplua-ral), a. Anat. [f. Gr. tvf- 
Tt\tvp-os (f. km upon + irXcvpa rib, side) + -AL L] 
Situated upon a rib. Also quasi-*#. 

3866 Owen Anat. Vcrtebr. 1. 43 These ‘scleral* spines 
are termed, .‘epineurals ‘ epicentrals’, and ^ epipleurals’, 
according to the vertebral element they may adhere to. 
1870 Rolleston An ini. Life 20 Each rib. .has an epipleural 
process. 1880 Gunther Fishes 77 The abdominal vertebrae 
have parapophyses developed with epipleural spines. 

(! Epiplexis (epiple*ksis). Rhet. [L. epiplexis , 
Gr. kirtnXr]^ is, f. kmirXrjaaav, f. kn i upon + irXijfjauv 
to strike.] (See quot.) 

1678 Phillips, Epiplexis, A figure in Rhetorick which 
by an elegant kind of upbraiding, indeavours to convince. 
1721-7.800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

II Epiploce (epi*pldsz). Rhet. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Iviit\okt} plaiting together, f. kmirkineiv, f. km upon 
+ nXlneiv to plait, twine.] ‘ A figure of rhetoric, 
by which one aggravation, or striking circumstance, 
is added in due gradation to another’. (J.) - 

1678-1706 in Phillips. __ 3721-1800 in Bailey, 1828 in 
Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Epiplocele (epi*pldsfl). Path. Also 8 epiploo- 
cele. [ad. Gr. kmirXoKTjKij, f. kmirXoov (see Evi- 
TLOOn) + K7]\rj rupture.] A hernia or rupture in 
which a portion of the omentum is protruded. 

3721-1800 Bailey, Efiifloocele. 3758 J. S. Le Draiis 
Observ. Stirg. (1771) Diet., Epiplocele. 1849-52 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. IV, 086/2 An epiplocele . . might readily be 
mistaken for an additional testicle. 

Epiploic (epiplJu-ik), a. Anat. [f. next + - 10 .] 
Of or pertaining to the epiploon or omentum. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Veine, Dexter Epiploick 
veine, the second branen of the spleen veine. 1731-6 in 
Bailey. 1830 R. Knox Bedard’s Anat. 98 Examples of 
those prolongations are seen in the omentum and epiploic 
appendages. 

Epiploon (eprpltf^n). Also . 6 epiploon*. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. kmirXaov, f. kmirXkctv to sail or 
float on ; the epiploon floating as it were on the 
intestines.] 

X. The caul or omentum, a fatty membrane en- 
wrapping the intestines. 


3541 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Cltirurg., What is 
Epypleon, and wherof is it composed? 3667 Phil. Trans. 
II. 552 The Epiploon, or the Double Membrane, which 
covers the Entrals of Animals, and is fill’d with Fat. 1870 
Rolleston Anitn. Life 4 The curtain-like omentum or 
epiploon. 

2. Entom . (See quots.) 

3826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 335 What some regard as 
a real liver, others look upon as an epiploon or caul. Ibid. 
(3828) IV. xliv. 2x9 Chiefly the epiploon or fat of the larva. 
1834 M c Murtrie Cuviers Aniat. Kingd. 322 The epiploon 
or corps graisseux. 

Epiplosclieocele (e.-pipl^sk/bsH). Path. [f. 
Gr. imitKo-ov (see prec.) + o<rx to-v scrotum + kjjAi; 
rupture.] A hernia or rupture in which a portion 
of the omentum descends, into the scrotum. 

In mod Diets. 

Epipodial (epipim-dial), a. [f. Epipodi-um + 
-al.J Pertaining to or resembling the epipo- 
dium. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. viii. 510 There are very 
large epipodial lobes, by the aid of which some species 
propel themselves like Pteropods. 3878 Bell Gegenbaucr s 
C omp. Aunt. 337 The epipodial gill is arranged circularly 
in the Placophora. 

Epipodite (epi’ptfdait). Anat. [f. Epipod-ium 
+ -ite.] A long, curved appendage to the basal 
joint or coxopodite of the anterior ambulatory 
limbs of some Crustacea. 

i860 Nicholson Zool. 176 The protopodite bears a process 
which serves to keep the gills apart, and is termed the 
6pipodite. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 328 Each epi- 
podite is, in fact, expanded at its upper extremity into a 
broad bilobed membrane. 

Hence EpLpodi'tic a., resembling an epipodite. 
3877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 364 The branchiae .. 
resemble not a little the epipoditic branchiae of Astacus. 

Epipodium (epipJu’diihn). PI. -a. [mod.L;, 
ad. Gr. kmirhStoi', neut. of « it* wdStor, f. tin upon + 
irons, iro8-<5? foot.] 

1. Zool. A muscular lobe developed from the 
lateral and upper surfaces of the foot of some 
molluscs. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. viii. 503 Near its extremity 
are two lateral fleshy lobes which perhaps correspond with 
the epipodia of other Mollusks. 

2. Bot. A form of disc consisting of glands upon 

the stipe of an ovary. Also the stalk of the disc 
itself. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Epipolic (epip^lik), a. Physics, [f. Gr. km- 
vo\-rj surface + -ic.] a. Of or pertaining to the 
surface ; taking place on the surface, b. Of or 
pertaining to epipolism. Epipolic dispersion’. Her- 
schel’s term for the dispersion of light on the 
surface of a body ; = Fluorescence. 

3845 Herschel in Phil. Trans. CXXXV. 147 This singu- 
lar mode of dispersion., which.. I shall venture to call epi- 
polic, from €rr 171-0*77, a surface. 1848 W. Grove Contrib. Sc. 
in Corr. P/iys. Forces 349 Epipolic actions will . . assume a 
much more important place in physics. C1865 J. Wylde 
in Circ. Sc. I. 54/r Epipolic Dispersion. We have. .noticed 
the epipolic appearance whilst pouring semi-congealed oil 
from a glass bottle. 

Epipolism (zprptfliz’m). Physics, [f. Epipol- 
ic + -ism.] Epipolic dispersion ; Fluorescence. 

Epipolize (zpi ‘pAloiz), v. Physics, [f. Epipol- 
ic + -jze.] trans. To change into the epipolic 
condition; to cause to exhibit the phenomena 
of fluorescence. 

Hence Epi’polized ppl. a Epi ‘poll zing. 

1845 Herschel in Phil. Trans. CXXXV. 348 An epi- 
oli^ed beam of light (meaning thereby a beam which has 
een transmitted through a quiniferous solution and under- 
gone its dispersing action) is, etc. Ibid. 153 An epipolizing 
surface. C1865 J. Wylde in Cii'c. Sc. I. 54/1 The passage 
of the epipolised rays is completely stopped. 

Epipterous (ipi'pteres), a. Bot. [f. Gr. m 
upon + iTTcpvv wing + -ous.] Of seeds: Bearing 
wings at the summit. r 866 in Treas. Bot. 

EpirhizOUS (epirsi-zss), a. Bot. [f. Gr. tm 
upon + p:(- a root + -ous.] Growing on a root. 

1 8 66 in Treas. Bot. 

t Epi’rot. Ohs. rare — 5 . [ad. Gr. riireipumj^, f. 
fjiretpas mainland, inland of a country as opposed 
to the coast.] One who dwells inland. 

1660 Jf.r. Taylor Duct. Dubit. u. i, The Greek and the 
barbarian, the epirot and the maritime. 

Episcleral (episklloTal), a. Anat. [f. Epi- + 
Gr. <jie\r]p‘ 6 s hard + -AL.] Belonging to, or placed 
upon, the sclerotic or hard outer coat of the eye. 

x86r Bumstead Veit. Dts. (1879)703 Some of the infiltra- 
tions., which have been described as belonging to the con- 
junctiva proper, have had their origin in the episcleral 
tissue. 1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 22 Engorgement of epi- 
scleral vessels.' 

Episcleritis (e:piskli»roi*tis). Path. [f. as 
prec. + -ITIS.] ■ An inflammation of the connective 
tissue covering the sclerotic coat of the eye. 

3861 Bumstead Veit. Dts. (1879) 702 Episcleritis begins 
commonly as a small hypeiremic spot, usually about a line 
from the margin of the cornea. 3878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Stirg. I. 320 Episcleritis is a somewhat rare disease. 

Episcopable (<pi*skdpabTV a - U- L* epi - 

scop-us bishop + -able.] Qualified for appointment 
as a bishop. 


3676 Marvell Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 IV. 132 The 
deacons, .would prick on to render themselves capable and 
episcopable, upon the first vacancy. 3680 Hobbes Con- 
siderations 43 The rest of the Clergy, Bishops and Epi- 
scopable men. 1884 Pall Mall G. 31 May 12/1 The Prime 
Minister has taken four years to discover that episcopable 
men exist outside his own ecclesiastical party. 

Episcopacy (iprsktfpasi). [f. late L. episco- 
palus the office or dignity of a bishop. See Epi- 
scopal and -act.] 

, i* 1. Oversight ; ecclesiastical authority. Ohs. 

1650 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 23 First three, afterward 
five Patriarchs had the general Episcopacy .. over all the 
Christian World. 

2. Government of the church by bishops; the 
system of church government which comprises 
three distinct orders, bishops, presbyters or priests, 
and deacons. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. {1843) 35/2 There was little 
more than the name of episcopacy preserved in that church. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 1. 248 He was never a cordial friend 
to Episcopacy, but rather a patron of the Non-conformists. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 80 Is the house of lords to be voted 
useless? Is episcopacy to be abolished? i860 Forster 
Gr. Rations tr. 87 In the year 3570, the institution of epi- 
scopacy in the Protestant church was openly assailed by the 
Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity at Cambridge. 

3. The position or office of bishop, rare. 

1685 A. Lovell tr. Simon’s Crit. Hist. Relig. 23 They 
observe not exactly the Age that is required for Priesthood 
and Episcopacy. 1869 Lecky Eurof. Mor. (ed. 2) 86 Priests 
who attained- the episcopacy. 

4. The period during which a bishop holds his 
office ; = Episcopate. Now rare, 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. n. iii. § 11 By their differing 
presidencies or episcopacies. x8i6 C. Sharp Hist. Hartle- 
pool 20 During the episcopacy of Bishop Poor. 1844 Lin- 
gard Hist. A tigloSax. Ch. (1858) II. xi. 171 Aldhelm died 
. .in the fifth year of his episcopacy. 

5. concr. The body of bishops in the aggregate. 

2757 Burke A bridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 38 Long may 

we enjoy our Church under a learned and edifying episco- 
pacy. 1885 Mattch. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 A usurping priest- 
hood and an aggressive episcopacy. 1889 Standard 14 
Sept. The Episcopacy are still active in the preliminaries 
of the Electoral campaign. 

Episcopal (fpi'sk^pal), a. and sh. [a. Fr. epi- 
scopal, ad. late L. episcopdlis, f. episcopus Bishop.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop or bishops. 

3485 Act 1 Hen. VII , c. 4 Archbishops and Bishops, and 
other Ordinaries, having Episcopal jurisdiction. 2675 
Ogilby Brit. 4 A City . . Dignified with an Episcopal See. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. 1. ii. (R.), The usual mode of 
elevating to the episcopal chair. 1877 W. Jones Finger- 
ring 2 xq The episcopal ring .. was considered a symbol of 
sacerdotal authority. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, episcopacy. 
+ Formerly also of persons : t Advocating or sup- 
porting episcopacy. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 145 The Episcopall Party are far 
more confirmed in their way by it. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. ix. (1843) 592/2 The maintenance and support of 
the episcopal government in England. 1692 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) II. 379 By removing diverse of the kirk party 
and putting in episcopal! men. 3704 Nelson Fes/. 4 " Fasts 
^739) S30 The Christian Church . .‘gives full Testimony in 
behalf of Episcopal Government. 

3. Of a church : Constituted on the principle of 
episcopacy. Often spec, (with initial capital) of 
the Anglican Church, of which in Scotland and 
the United States it is the ordinary designation ; 
also with prefixed adj. in the names of certain 
other religious bodies, as Methodist Episcopal, 
Reformed Episcopal. Hence of buildings used for 
worship, clergy, forms of service, etc.: Belonging 
to such a church. 

In U.S. sometimes of persons, =EprScorALiAN a r. 

1752 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. (1777) I. 69 The established 
clergy were episcopal, 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 277 The 
episcopal chapel, a 2831 .A. Knox Rent. (1844) I. 50 The 
distress of the English Episcopal Church during the Usur- 
pation. 1844 S. W 1 lberforce Hist. Prot. Episc. Ch. A mer. 
(1846) 437 It would be difficult to find, in the whole Episcopal 
communion throughout America, one specimen, etc. * ' ' 

fB. sh. An adherent of episcopacy;- one be- 
longing to the Episcopal church ; « Episco- 
palian. 

• 1708 Swift Sacram. Test. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 137 The dis- 
senting episcopals. 3716 M. Davies Ath. Brit.' IL 3/° 
Twenty Episcopals perchance to one Kirker of the Calvin- 
istical Order. 3823 Blackiu. Mag. XIV, 181 Good episcopal 
as I am, you have sickened me. 

Episcopalian (fpbskop^-lian), a. and sh. [f. 
Jate L. episcopali-s (see prec.) + -AN.] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to an episcopal church, esp. (usu- 
ally with initial capital) to the Anglican Church. 

3768 in Chauncy Lett. 66 The numbers and size of episco- 
palian churches. 1796 Morse Anter . Geog. I. 454 The 
Episcopalian churches are respectable. 3840 Sir J. Stephen 
Eccl. Biog. (3850) II. 405 A long line of episcopal ana epi- 
scopalian successors. 1844 S. Wilberfokce Hist. Prof. 
Episc. Ch. Amcr. (3846) 440 In New York, where the Episco- 
palian body is possessed of endowments, free churches have 
been opened for the poor. 

2. Of an episcopal character, rare. 

38 zz Blackzv. Mag. XI. 43* A wig, the episcopalian di- 
mensions of which were reduced to suit it the better to the 
climate. 1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian ix, The de- 
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parture of king Richard from England was succeeded by 
the episcopalian regency of the Bishops of Ely and Durham, 
B. sb. a. An adherent of episcopacy, b. 
One who belongs to an episcopal church; esp. 
a member of the Anglican Church. 

1738 Neal Hist. Purit. IV. 77 The Episcopalians were at 
this time excepted from a legal toleration. 1764 Secker 
Answ. MayheiPs Observ. (R.), We are considered as.. pro- 
fessed episcopalians. 1824 Coleridge Aids Reji. (1848} I. 7 
The diffusion of light and knowledge through this kingdom 
..by Episcopalians and Puritans, from Edward VI. to the 
Restoration, was as wonderful as it is praiseworthy. 1825 
Ld. Cockburn Mem. 305 Our episcopalians used to be so 
few that, etc. 1844 S. Wilberforce Hist. Prot. Episc. 
C/t. Amcr. (1846) 9S They would not hear of granting to 
Episcopalians the most ordinary toleration. 

Hence Episcopa t lianism, the principles distinc- 
tive of an Episcopalian. Episcopa'lianize v. y 
to make (a person) an Episcopalian. Episco- 
paTianized///. a . 

1846 Eclectic Rev. Feb. 233 Is not episcopalianism itself 
brought into question? 1863 Wright Hist. Caricat. xxi. 
(1875) 360 The Puritans .. looked upon Episcopalianism as 
differing in little from popery. 1886 Pall Mall G. 30 Mar. 
11/1 The •Presbyterian religion . . would have suited the 
people . . much better, than our Episcopalianism. 1837 J. 
Lang New S. Wales II. 258 The Episcopalianized Scots 
Presbyterian. 

Episcopalism (fprsk/ipalbzm). [f. Episcopal 
4- -ISM.] That theory of church polity which places 
the supreme authority in the hands of an episcopal 
or pastoral order ; if this authority is in practice 
exercised by any recognized head of the church it 
is only as the delegate of this order as a whole, 
and with their consent. Held in the Church of 
Rome by the Gallicans (but dogmatically rejected 
by the Vatican Council), and in various Reformed 
churches. Distinguished from Urritorialism , and 
CoLLEGIALISM, q.V. 

Episcopality (fpnskifpse-liti). [f. Episcopal 
+ -ITV.] In various nonce-uses: fa. That which 
constitutes episcopacy. +b. The office or dignity 
of a bishop, c. The quality appropriate to a 
bishop ; a bishop-like bearing. 

c 1618 E. Bolton Hypercritica ii. § 3 Enemies of Eccle- 
siastical Episcopality. 1636 Prynne U/ibish. Tim. 158 
Those Lordly Pontificians. . will needs claime all their 
Episcopalities by a divine right. 1647 16 New Quaeres to 
Praelates Ded. 2 These Quaeres will proove fatall to your 
Popecfomes, Episcopalities, etc. xSSg Oxenham Stud. E/h. 
<5- Relig. x6 There is a sort, of episcopality about them— if 
one may be permitted to coin the word. 

. Episcopalize (/prskjpalaiz), v. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.] traits. To attribute an episcopal 
position to (a person) ; to speak of as a bishop. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 245 To episcopalize Saint 
Lazarus is quite as anayhronismatica! a sin as clapping the 
tiara upon the unconscious head of Saint Peter. 

Episcopally (zpi'sktfpali), adv. [f. as prec.+ 
-ly^.] In an episcopal manner: a. In the rank 
of a bishop; as a bishop is or does. b. With 
reference to ordination : By the hands of a bishop, 
c. On the basis of episcopal government. 

1680 Answ.Stillingfleet' s Serin. 27 A Minister, .ordained 
(and so Episcopally or Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). 1702 Lond. Gap. No. 3853/4 A French 
Minister, who is Episcopally Ordained. 1782 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. 464 To conclude episcopally, I heartily pray God 
Almighty to prosper your administration. 1785 Cowper 
Ttroc. 365 The father who designs his babe a priest, Dreams 
him episcopally such at least. 1804 Ann. Rev. II. 206 Some 
displeasure arose that Wesley should act thus episcopally. 
1862 Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 2 An episcopally ordained priest. 
1882-3 S. M. Hopkins in Schaff Relig-. Encycl. III. 2554/2 
Prescribed forms of prayer became characteristic of episco- 
pally constituted churches. 

+ Epi'SCopant. Obs. [ad. med.L. episcopant- 
cm, pr. pple. of episcopdre to hold a bishopric, 
f. episcopus .] One who holds a bishopric ; a 
bishop. 

1641 Milton Prel. Episc. (1851) 90 Their usurping and 
over provender’d Episcopants. 

t Episcopa’rian, a . and sb. Obs. [f. L. cpi- 
scop-us bishop -r -dri-us (see -ary) + -AN.] 

A. adj. = Episcopal A. 2. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 305 The episcoparian govern- 
ment then lately thrown out of doors. 

B. sb. = Episcopalian B. a. 

1649 Needham Case Commw. 89 Prudent Toleration of 
opinions in matters of Religion could never be proved yet, 
by any of our Episcopalians and Presbyterians . . to be re- 
pugnant to the Word. 1671 H. Stubbe Reply 31, I most 
associated my self with the Episcoparians. 1691 Wood A th. 
Oxon. II. 3:6 As for his railing at the Episcoparians, all 
readers of his books . . may . . behold [it]. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Episcopate (fpi'sk^pet), sb. [ad. L. episcopal us, 
{. episcopus bishop.] 

1. The office or dignity of a bishop. 

1641 Heywood Priest, Judge , <$•/*. 1 The late firmesciteof 
our Episcopate. 1744 Arnald Comm. Bk. Wisdom Ded. 
(T.), These great qualities at length conducted you so de- 
servedly to the episcopate. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 
II. x. 251 [They] endeavoured to make the episcopate . . a 
higher degree. 1833 Cruse Eusebius vi. xxx. 249 Honoured 
with the episcopate in the churches of Pontus. 

2. An episcopal see, a bishopric. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. in. v. 357 Bede, who gave 


the history of that episcopate. 1847 Disraeli Tancred ir. 
v, The Church Temporalities' Bill in 1833 .. suppressed ten 
Irish episcopates. x86x Stanley East. Ch . vii. (1869) 227 
The Episcopate of Egypt. had -but a doubtful existence 
in early times. 

3. The period during which' a bishop holds 
office. 

*868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. ix. 416 In the third 
year of his episcopate he was driven out. ‘ 1885 Manclt. 
Courier ib June 4/7 That was the 123rd church he had con- 
secrated during the 15 years of his episcopate. 

4. The bishops regarded as a collective body. 

1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch. 140 First as to the Episcopate, 

the Evangelic Bishops in Germany are a creation of the 
state. 1859 Lit. Churchm. V. 117/2 The Committee advise 
the increase of the Episcopate. 1865 Maffei Brigand Life 
II. 98 The instructions to the Neapolitan episcopate. 

+ Eprscopate, v. Obs. [f. med.L; cpiscopdt- 
ppl. stem 01 episcopdre, f. episcopus bishop.] a. 
intr. To act as a bishop; to .become a bishop, 
b. traits. To make (a person) a bishop. 

1641^ Milton Ck. Govt . ii. (1851) 106 There he [S. Peter] 
commits to the Presbyters only full authority both of feed- 
ing the flock, and Episcopating. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 379 Though all the rest were episcopated, doctor 
Fulke was but doctor Fulke still. 1705 Wycherley 7 Apr. 
in Pope’s Lett. {273s) I. 9 A Bishop gains his Bishoprick 
by saying he will not Episcopate. 

Episcopation (ipiskifp^'Jon). [f. L. epi- 
scopus + -ATION,] The action of making a person 
a bishop ; the fact of becoming a bishop. 

1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice II. xviii. 213 Her [a bishop’s 
wife’s] quasi-episcopation can hardly be expected to affect 
you. a 1876 ■ — in Pen Sketches (1879) I. 251 The story of 
the episcopation of the saintly Ken. 

Epi'scopature. ? nonce-wd. = Episcopate 4 . 

1884 Macm. Mag. July 184 Our Episcopature will soon 
owe it onlv to the actor’s forbearance that he does not deny 
Christian burial to bishops. 

t Epi'scopicbde. Obs. rare. In 8 episco- 
pacide. [f. L. episcop-its bishop + -(i)cide 2 .] The 
crime of murdering a bishop. 

1692 in Coles. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 
11. vii. (1743) 66 The Law of England . . made the offences 
of Parricide & Episcopacide equal. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Efiscopacide , the crime of murdering a bishop by one of 
his own clergy. 

Epbscopiza’tion. rare. [f. next + -atiox.] 
The action of making (a person) a bishop. 

1861 Sat. Rev. XI. 337/2 The episcopization of Deans. 

Episcopize (tpi’skdpsiz), v. [f. L. cptscop-us 

bishop + -ize.] 

1. traits. To make or Consecrate (a person) a 
bishop. Also absol. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. n. xxvii. (1739) 127 The course of 
Episcopizing continued the same as formerly it had been. 
1820 Southey Wesley II. 407 There seems reason to be- 
lieve that Wesley was willing to have been episcopized upon 
this occasion. 1832 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 286 
The very first act of the Devil's own reign Would epi. 
scopize Cobbett, and canonize Paine. 

2. To rule as a bishop. Also To episcopize it. 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 46 Sent over into 

England by the Pope to Episcopize it over all English 
Catholicks. a 1745 W. Broome Poems , Death J. Shute 
(R.), By whom he 's prelated above the skies, And then the 
whole world 's his t’ episcopise. 

b. intr. To assume the character of a bishop. 

1820 Southey Wesley II. 310 An inclination to episcopize 
was evidently shown in this language. 

3. To bring under episcopal government ; also, 
to render episcopalian. 

1767 Chauncy Let. (1768) 37 Their main view was to 
episcopise the Colonies. 1769 Public Advertiser 3 June 
4/1 Mr. Apthorpe’s Scheme of episcopizing America. 1868 
Lessons Mid \ Age 176 Not . . free to use any active means 
for episcopising the Church of Scotland. 

Hence Epi'scopizing vbl. sb . ; also attrib. 

X768 W. Livingston Let. Bp. Llandaff 19 The episcopising 
of dissenters. 1768 in Chauncy Let. 45 The episcopising 
plan is of a very interesting nature. 1840 Tait's Mag. VII. , 
71 The mission of the apostles was not an episcopizipg of ; 
geographical dioceses. x88x Blackie Lay Semi. viii. 247 
His father's episcopising schemes and theories. 

Epi:scopofa*ctory. Obs. rare—' 1 . The mak- 
ing of bishops. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng . il xxxvi. The King himself had 
a power of Episcopofactory, without Conge d’ eslire. 

Episcopolatry (fpr-skopplatn). rare. [f. Gr. 
emOKOTro? bishop + \arpda worship.] ‘ Worship ’ 
of bishops. 

1867 Ch. <5- State Rev. 9 Mar. 224 The practical danger 
of episcopolatry is less imminent than might be supposed. 
1882 Ch. Times 22 Dec. 015 Those Englishmen who, in the 
violence of their recoil from Presbyterianism and Congre- 
gationalism, have cherished proclivities in the direction of 
Episcopolatry. 

Episcopy (fpi'skdpi). [ad. Gr. kriOKonta over- 
sight, f. cit'ktkoitos overseer. Bishop.] 

fl. Survey; superintendence. Obs. rare. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. (1851) 158 The censor in his 
morall episcopy. 

f 2. Government of the church by bishops. Obs. 

x66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv. § 9 It was the 
universal doctrine of the Church of God^ for many ages . . 
that episcopy is the divine, or apostolical institution. 

3. coitcr. The body or bench of bishops, rare. 

1874 Dixon Two Queens III. xvm. iii. 337 A view sup- 
ported by the English episcopy. 


Episepalous (epise*pabs), a. [f. Epi- + Sepal 
. + -ous.] Growing upon the sepals of the calyx. 

1882 Vikes Sachs’ Bot. 627 The epipctalous and epi- 
sepalous position of the stamens. 

Episiorrhapliy (e:pis 9 i,p*rafi). [f. Gr. Mattov 
the region of the pubes + -paipta, {. fiamav to sew.] 
An operation for the relief of prolapsus uteri by 
a suture. 

' 1872 F. Thomas Dis. Women 176 Closure of the vagina 
may be accomplished by two operations, episiorrhaphy and 
obliteration of the canal. 

Episkeletal (episked/tal), a. Altai, [f. Efi- 
+ Skelet-on -f -al i.J Of muscles: Situated upon 
the skeleton, i.e \ lying above the horizontal plane 
of the vertebral axis. 

1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. ii. 45 The episkeletal muscles 
are developed out of the protovertebra. 

Episodal (e*pis^udal), <z. [f. next + AL 1 .] Of 
the nature of an episode ; = Episodial, Episodic. 

1876 Moan.. Mag. XXXIV. 200 He replaces such pass- 
ages and semi-cadences by novel episodal matter. 

Episode (e'pistfud). Also 7-8 episod. [a. Gr. 
€TTaa6$-iov, neut. of In-fidoS-ior coming in besides, 
f. htt in addition + eicoSor entering, f. ch into + 
656 s way. Cf. Fr. ipisodef\ 

1. In the Old Greek Tragedy, the interlocutor}' 
parts between two choric songs, because these 
were originally interpolations. 

1678 T. Rymer Trag. Last Age 12 Thespis introduc’d the 
Episods.and brought an Actor on the stage. 1762 J. Brown 
Poetiy <5- Mus. iv. (1763) 42 Not only the Part of the tragic 
Choir, but the Episode or interlocutory Part would be also 
sung, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. red. 2) I. viii. X46 The 
custom of setting the Episodes as the acts of a play. 

2. An incidental narrative or digression in a 
poem, story, etc., separable from the main subject, 
yet arising naturally from it. 

1679 Dryden Dram. JVks. 369 The happy Episode of 
Theseusand Dirce. 1780 Jas. Harris Wks. (1841) 423 The 
dry didactic character of the Georgies [of Virgil] made it 
necessary they should be enlivened by episodes and digres- 
sions. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 183 Herodotus introduces 
an episode, which . . seems . . at first sight strangely mis- 
placed. x86s Tylor Early Hist. Man. L xx Familiar 
episodes, belonging to the medieval ‘Reynard the Fox'. 

3. transf. An incidental * passage * in a person’s 
life, in the history of a country, the world, an 
institution, etc. 

2773 Golds*!. Sleeps le> Cong. it. i, The terrors of a formal 
courtship, together with the episode of aunts, grandmothers 
and cousins. 18x8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. _xoo To 
answer . .a hundred letters in a week, by way of episode in 
your other labours. 7875 Lyell Princ. Geol. (ed. 10) 1 . 1. x. 
203 Like the Glacial episode before mentioned. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) y. ix. vii. 368 The conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins, that strange and romantic 
episode in the history' of the Crusades. 

4. Mus. (See quot.) 

X869 Ouseley Countcrp. xxii. 169 In ordinary fugues . . it 
is usual to allow a certain number of bars to intervene from 
time to time, after which the subject is resumed . . The in- 
tervening bars thus introduced are called Episodes. 
Episodial (epis<?u*dial), a. [f. Gr. circurubi-os 
(see prec.) + -al.] - Episodic. 

1857 Fraser s Mag. LVI. 336 One of the most attractive 
of the episodial chapters. 

Episodic (episp'dik), a. [f. Episode + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, an episode ; 
incidental, occasional. 

17x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. 268 The same Epi- 
soaick Liberty, .which we have maintain'd in the preceding 
Chapters. 1725 Pope Odyss. xti. note (R.), This episodic 
narration gives the Poet an opportunity to relate, etc. 1856 
Masson Ess., Story Veari 770. 257 Such incidents as these, 
episodic as they' were to the two great topics of Wilkes 
and the Constitution and the growing disaffection of the 
American colonies. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such vi. 123 
His episodic show of regard. 

b. Also, of a literary work : Characterized by 
the frequent introduction of episodes. 

18 66 Felton Anc. 4- Mod. Gr. I. iv. 68 It [the Maha- 
bharata] is more episodic than the other [the Ramayana]. 
Episodical (episp dikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al 3 .] 

1 . = Episodic. 

1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie Wks. 1725 I. 23 Or the 
episodical ornaments, such as descriptions. Narrations, and 
other beauties, which are not essential to the Play*, a 1720 
Sheffield (DU. Buckhm.) IVks. {17 $3) 1 L 22s The bas-reliefs 
and little squares above are all episodical paintings of the 
same story. x8io Edin. Rev. XV. 297 There arc . .no episo- 
dical conversations. 1837 Miss Sedgwick Live <5 * Let Live 
(1876) 12 One of those episodical reforms that occur in every’ 
drunkard's life. 

2. transf. Of persons : Coming like an episode ; 
casual, irregular. 

X824 Scott St.Ronan’s xvii, And in a short time lost all 
recollection of his episodical visitor. x838 P. Thop.ne in 
Advance (Chicago) 9 Aug., The episodical people have 
become episodical once more in their attendance, and only 
the faithful few are left. _ . ‘ . 

Hence Episo-dically adv., in an episodical man- 
ner ; by way of episode. 

1753 CheCTErf. Lett. III. ccci. 29 There he gives epi- 
sodicaily the best account I know of the customs and 
manners of the Turks. 183s Southey Life Confer I. vii. 

201 Mr. Newton’s life is too remarkable .. to be treated 
episodically. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xii. 239 Sir 
Walter has told the story himself (episodically, and as 
illustrating . . a topic). 
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Epispastic (epispre'stik), a. and sb. Med. ■ 
[ad. mod.L. epispasticus, a. Gr. ima-nacrTiicos, f. 
imcmaeiv, f. M towards + a-naeiv to draw.] 

A. adj. Drawing out humours ; blistering. 

1657 Phys. Viet., Epispastick , blistering plaisters, or any 
other strong drawing plaister. i86r Hulme tr. Moqnin- 
Tandon 11. m. iii. 133 Vinegar of Cantharides (Epispastic). 

B. sb . A blister ; a substance used for blisters. 
1675 GREwWwn/. Plants (1682) 286 A Blister., the common 

Effect of Fire, or any strong Epispastick. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (2811) VIII. 253 Thy Epispastics may strip 
the parchment from thy plotting head. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot . 7 Ranunculus flammula and sceleratus are 
powerful epispastics. 1876 Bartholow Mat. fled. (1879) 
536 An epispastic is a remedy which excites inflammation 
and vesication, 

Epispore (e*pispo».i). [f. Epi- + Spore. In 
mod.L. episporiuml\ The outer membrane or 
covering on the spore of a lichen or fern. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 128 The membrane 
by which it [the spore] is covered ..soon distends into a 
transparent Epispore. 1874 - Cooke Fungi 60 This rosy 
colour .. accumulating exclusively upon the epispore. 

Epistal, obs. var. of Epistyle. 

|| Epi'State«S. Obs. [mod.L. epi states, a. Gr. 
im(TTaTi]s one who is set over, f. knl over + <rra- stem 
of i-aravat to set ; in Athens, the president of the 
b<K\T}Gia or assembly.] An overseer, a super- 
intendent. 

1651 Biggs Netv Disp. 41 Where Reason sits sole Epi- 
states. 1731 Bailey voI. II, Episia/es , a commander or 
person who has the direction and government of a people. 

|| Epistaxis (epistie’ksis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
emoragts, f. emorafeiv to bleed at the nose, f. km 
upon + errafttv to let fall in drops.] Bleeding from 
the nose. 

1793 T. Beddoes Let. Damvin 8 The blood, discharged 
by Epistaxis. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 264 Epi- 
staxis is the most common form of hemorrhage. 
Episteler, obs. variant of Epistler. 
Epistemological (e:pist/m<?V'd3ikal), a. [f. 
next + -ical.] Pertaining to Epistemology. 

1887 Mind Jan. 128 Prof. Volkelt expressly declines, as 
not forming part of the epistemological problem, the inquiries 
into the metaphysical nature of this relation. 

Epistemology (e:pistfm/rlod5i). [f. Gr. km- 

<7777/10-, comb, form of kma-rij^Tj knowledge + 
-Ao7ia discoursing (see -logy).] The theory or 
science of the method or grounds of knowledge. 

1856 Ferrier lust. Metaph. 48 This section of the science 
is properly termed the Epistemology. . It answers the general 
question, ‘What is Knowing and the Known?' or more 
shortly, ‘What is Knowledge?’ 1883 Athenaeum 20 Oct. 
492/3 He divides his work into four sections, dealing with 
epistemology, ontology, anthropology, and ethics. 

t E:pistemo*nical, a. Philos . Obs. rare - 1 . 
[f. Gr. kmoTTjuoviK’Ss capable of knowledge, f. 
kmarhutov knowing, f. kmarTf^nj knowledges- -al.] 

? Capable of becoming an object of knowledge. 

a 1688 Cudworth I unnut. Mor. iv. v. § 5 Nb Man ever 
was or can be deceived in taking that for an Epistemonical 
Truth which he clearly and distinctly apprehends. 

Episternal (epistounal), a. Anat. [f. Epi- 
STEUN-UM (or its elements) + -alL] 

1 . Situate upon the sternum or breast-bone. Also, 
pertaining to the epistemum ; of the nature of an 
epistemum. Episternal granules : * the rudiments 
of the omostemal bones * (Syd. Soc. Lexl). 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 838/1 This central piece 
[in Chelonia] is bounded anteriorly by the episternal bones. 
1859 Ibid. V. 259/1 The . . left carotid arteries [in man] 
leaving the chest through the episternal notch. 1872 
Mivart Elcm. Anat. 65 The ‘episternal granules’ occa- 
sionally present in man are replaced in some mammals by 
considerable horn-like processes, 

2. quasi-jA 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 26 Beyond the epistemals, theepime- 
rals normally come next in order. 

Epistemum (epistsuntfm). Anal. [f. Epi- + 
Sternum.] In mammals, the upper part of the 
sternum or breast- bone ; in other animals, applied 
variously to certain structures adjoining the breast. 

1855 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth 39 The long stem of the epi- 
sternum covers the outer part of the groove, where it repre- 
sents the keel of the sternum in birds. 1872 Nicholson 
Palxont . 369 Clavicles were present, as well as an inter- 
clavicle (epistemum). 

II Epistho'tonos. [erroneously formed after the 
analogy of Opisthotonos.] = Emprosthotonos. 

x8xi Hooper Med. Diet., s. v , A spasmodic affection of 
muscles drawing tl/e body forwards, 1847 in Craig; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Epistides, -ites, -rites, var. ff. Heph.estitis. ' 
Epistilbite : see Epi- pref. 

Epistle (fpi’s’l), sb. Forms: 1, 5-6 epistole, 
(5 -toll), 4-5 epiBtel(l(e, 4-6 episti(l, (4 api- 
stille), 6 epystole, epystle, 3- epistle, [a. OF. 
epistle , epistole (mod.F. ipilre ), ad. L. epistola, a. 
Gr. f. kmarkWciv, f. knt on the occasion 

of 4- ffrkWfiv to send. The OE. epistole was 
directly ad. Lat. See Pistle.] 

1 . A communication made to an absent person in 
writing ; a letter. Chiefly (from its use in transla- 
tions from L. and Gr.) applied to letters •written 


in ancient times, esp. to those which rank as literary 
productions, or (after the analogy of 2 ) to those 
of a public character, or addressed to a body of 
persons. In application to ordinary (modem) 
letters now used only rhetorically or with playful 
or sarcastic implication. 

In the A.V. the word does not occur in the O. T. (but 
occas. in the Apocrypha); in the N. T. it appears only in 
sense 2 or analogous uses, letter being employed in other 
cases. Until the present century it was common to speak, 
e.g., of Cicero's or Pliny’s ‘epistles'; bpt letters is now 
the usual word in* such cases. 

^893 K. ASlfred Ores, nr. xi. 344 Eall heora gewinn 
awaecnedon arest from Alexandres epistole. CX374 Chaucer 
Troylus in. 502 For there was some epistle hem bet wen e. 
*382 Wyclip 1 Mace . xv. r The kyng Antiochus .. sente 
epistilis..to SymonL 1432-50 tr./f/>efr« (Rolls) I. 111 But 
truly Seynte Ierom in his epistole to Eugenius expressethe. 
3477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 43 a, And he wrotte an 
epistoll to Alexandre. 1529 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 321/1 
Holye sainct Austyn in an epystle of hys whyche he wrote 
to theclargy and the people. i6ox Siiaks. 'Jive/. N, 11. iii. 
369, I will drop in his way some obscure Epistles ofloue. 
c 1645 How’Ell Lett. iv. 1, Epistles, or (according to the 
word in use) Familiar Letters, may be call’d the larum bels 
of Love. 2681-6 J. Scott Chr.Lile(J 747 )lll. 426 That there 
was.. a Bishop in Philadelphia, is abundantly evident from 
Ignatius’s Epistle to that Church. 1706 J. Logan in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Man. X. 165, I was so jaded with long epistles. 
1781 Gibdon Dec/. F. II. 229 In the epistle or manifesto 
which he [Julian] himself addressed to the^ senate and 
people of Athens. 1839 Lytton Richelieu if. i,. Wide flew 
the doors, .lo, Messire de Beringhen, and this epistle ! 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 343 It was no uncommon thing 
for the epistles to lie many days in the post-ofiice window. 

b. A literary work, usually in poetry, composed 
in the form of a letter. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 305 Prol. (Camb. MS. c 1430) 
What seyth also the epistelle of Ouyde. 3460 Capgrave 
Chron. 81 Ambrose . . that wrot many notabel bokes and 
episteles. 1614 Bp. Hall Epist. Ded., Further .. your 
Grace shall heeretn perceive a new fashion of discourse, by 
Epistles ; new to our language. 1697 Dryden sEncid Ded. 
(R.I, Horace, in his first epistle of the second book. ^ 1714 
Spect. No. 618 T 3 Let our Poet, while he writes Epistles, 
though never so familiar, still remember that he writes in 
Verse. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The term epistle is now 
scarce, but for letters wrote in verse, and letters dedicatory. 

f c. A preface or letter of dedication addressed 
to a patron, or to the reader, at the beginning of 
a literary work. Obs. See Dedicatory. 

2605 Verstegan Dec. Jntell. (1628) Pref. Ep., To beginne 
his Epistle (to a huge Volume) with Constantine the great, 
etc. 1637 Decree Star Chamb. § 2 in Milton Areop. (Arb.) 
10 All and euery the Titles, Epistles, Prefaces, Proems, Pre- 
ambles, etc. 1653 Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 6, I shall not 
adventure to make this Epistle longer. 

2. spec. A letter from an apostle, forming part 
of the canon of Scripture. 

[a 1200 Vices «$• Virtues 31 Sanctus Paulus ustakS on his 
pisteles.] a 1225 Alter. R. 8 In sein lames canoniel epistle. 
cxjSoWyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. II. 277 Poul tellif» in |>is 
epistle of fredom of Cristene men. 1432-50.tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 249 To whom Paule did wryte an epistole. 1578 
Gude Godlic Ball. (1868) 63 The Lordis Supper, as it is 
writtin in the first Epistil to the Cor. xj. Chap. 1695 
Locks Reas. Chr. (R.), I answer, that the epistles were 
written upon several occasions. 1704 Nelson Festiv. <$• 
Easts vii. (17397 95 The Epistle, .is. .an excellent Antidote 
against the Poison of Gnostick Principles. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 483 Eusebius and Origen seem to have re- 
garded the Epistles [John I, II, III] as genuine. 

3. Eccl. The Epistle'. The extract from one of 
the apostolical Epistles read as part of the Com- 
munion Service. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. liv. 373 (Add. RIS.) The here seid the 
masse : The asse redde tne apistille ; The Oxe redde. the 
gospell. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 222 b, The priest, 
or he that is appointed, shall reade the Epistle. 2578 Gude 
fy Godlie Ball. (2868)63 Ane Ballat of the Epistill on Chris- 
tinmes Euin. 2662 Bk. Com. Prayer \ Communion , Imme- 
diately after the Collect the Priest shall read the Epistle. 
1721 Bailey, Epistler, he who reads the Epistles in a Cathe- 
dral Church. 1877 J. D. Chambers .Diz'. Worship 326 The 
other Clergy may sit during the Epistle. 

4. atlrib. and Comb., as epistle-book ; also epistle- 
side (of the altar), the south side, from which 
the epistle is read. 

2555 Eden Dec. JV. Did. in. ix. (Arb.) 378 My epistell 
booke whiche I sente vnto.yowre holynes. 1885 Pali Mall 
G. 2 Apr. 10/2 The Epistle side of the altar. 

Epistle (/pi's’l), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ i. irons. To write as a preface or introduction. 
Obs. rare— 1 . 

1671 Milton Samson Pref., In behalf of this tragedy., 
thus much beforehand may be epistled. 

2. + a. To write a letter to (a person), b. To 
write (something) in a letter. rare~' 1 . . 

2741 Mrs. Foley in Mrs. Dclany's Corr. (1861) II. 264 IT 
your fair sister don’t epistle me this post. 1852 Meander- 
ings of Mem. I. 35 ’Tis noted down — Epistled to the Duke. 

Epistler (fpi*stlw). Also 7 episteler. [f. as 
prec. + -er 3 . Cf. Epistoleb.] 

1. The writer of an Epistle. 

1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brovmists § 13 Let this ignorant 
epistler teach his censorious answerer. 1657 Hobbes Absurd 
Geont. Wks. 1845 VII. 379 The best of your half-learnt 
epistlers. 2670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 37 <T.) The young 
epistler is yours to the antipodes. 2876 M. Arnold Lit. <5- 
Dogma 277 So our Epistler says, * God is love ’. • 

2. Eccl. = Epistoler 2. 

16.. Canons Ch. Eng.xx iv. (T.), The principal minister 


using a. decent cope, and being assisted-with the Gospeller 
and Epistler. 2641 Life ff Death IVo/sey in Select. Hart. 
Misc. (1793) 102 A gospeller and epistler of the singing 
priests. i 66 jAus?u. West to North 9 Gospelers, Epistelers, 
Virgers. 2722-2800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Eprstling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Epistle v. + 
-ing J .] cottar. Epistolary matter, correspond- 
ence. 

1596 Nashe Saffron JValdeti F., Heere's a packet of 
epistling as bigge as a packe of woollen cloth. 

t Epi’stolar, sb. Obs. In 6 apistiller. [ad. 
med.L. epistoldre , - drium .] The book from which 
the ‘ epistle ’ is read. 

CX530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 340 Two Claspes for the 
great Apistiller of silver and gilte. 

f Epistolar (fpi'std'lai),^. Obs. Alsobepisto- 
lare. [ad. L. epistolar-is , f. epistola : see Epistle.] 
= Epistolary in various senses. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst . Fortune 11. Ep. Ded. 253a, 
The Epistolare Preface of Frauncis Petrarche. 3649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Cause, ir. ii. (1654) 8r, I have long agoe spent 
my opinion upon this point, in a large epistolar discourse. 
i68x H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 50 The third is of the 
Epistolar Prophecy in the Apocalypse. 17x5 M. Davies 
At It. Brit. I. 49 His Epistolar Stile .. was rather copious 
than eloquent. 

Epistolarian (fphstoleaTian), a. and sb. [f. 

, L. epistola, after antiquarian , etc.] 

A. adj. Addicted to or occupied in letter- 
writing. 

2838 Grant Sk. Lottd . 7 The admirable tactics of these 
epistolarian impostors. 

B. sb. A letter-miter. 

2807 Anna Porter Hungar. Bro. ji. (1832) 27 I’ll main- 
tain this sweet sermonising epistolarian to be a woman. 

Epistolarily (iprsttflarili), adv. [f. Episto- 
LAHY -t -ly *.] In an epistolary manner, by letter. 

2854 Thackeray Newcotnes I. 28 Our friendship carried 
on epistolarily as it has been. 

+ Epi’stolarly, adv . Obs. [f. Epistolar + 

-ly ^.] = prec. 

2693 W. Freke Sel. Essays xxxiii. 207, I will not say, 
that, .we may not justly write Epistolarly to a Church. . 

Epistolary (/prsttflari), a. [ad. F. epistolaire , 
ad. L. epistolar is, f. epistola Epistle.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to letters or letter-writing. 

2656 Blount Glossogr. 2682 Dryden Relig. Laid Pref., 

The style of them [the verses] is, what it ought to be, 
epistolary. 2709 Steele Tatler No. 87 p 2 The Rules of 
Epistolary Writing. 2730 Swift's Corr \ Wks. 1841 II. 636, 

I seek no epistolary fame. 2780 CowrER Lett. 16 Mar., I saw 
the reason of your epistolary brevity. 2852 Miss Mitford 
in L’Estrange Life III. xiii. 231 My excellent little maid .. 
has every talent except the talent epistolary. 

b. absol. 

2812 Examiner 30 Nov. 753/1 Your Royal Highness 
stands upon record for your love of the epistolary. 

2 . Contained in letters ; of the nature of letters ; 
carried on by letters. 

2706 H. Dodwell {title''. An Epistolary Discourse, proving 
from the Scriptures . . that the Soul is a Principle naturally 
Mortal. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 511 p 1, I do intend to 
continue my epistolary correspondence with thee, a x8z6 
T. Jefferson in Sir J. Sinclair's Corr . (1831) II. 48, I 
recall .. the days of our former intercourse, personal and 
epistolary. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig. 52 In the epistolary 
portions of the New Testament, written by the Apostles. 

3 . Of or pertaining to an * epistle dedicatory \ 

1682 T. Manning ham Disc. 63 (T.) Scarce allowing the 

author one epistolary compliment. <12764 Lloyd Poems, 
On Rhyme, (Jr with epistolary bow, Have prefac’d, as I 
scarce know how. 

4 . Pertaining to * the epistle f read in the Com- 
munion Service. 

1722 Ena. Compiutens, Ed. Netv Test, in Somers Tracts 
II. 490 The Church of England has .. prescrib’d the pub- 
lick Reading of it in one of her Epistolary Sections. 

Epi'stolatory, a. arch . [Erroneous forma- 
tion.] = prec. 

, 17x5 M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. Pref. 24 Of the same Epi- 
stolatory kind. 2757 Goldsm. Misc. Writings (2837) III. 
466 The next ensuing eight [volumes] contain this lady’s 
epistolatory Correspondence. 2856 Sat. Rev. II. 506/1 Ad- 
mirable, also, are the remarks on epistolatory literature. 

Epistole, obs. var. of Epistle. 

Epistole*an. rare— 1 . A writer of epistles or 
letters ; a correspondent. ' 

28 v Mrs. C. Clarke (Worcester Suppi.), He has been a 
negligent epistolean as well as myself. 

Epistoler (/pi’stftai). Also 9 epietoller. 
[ad. F. epistolier , ad. L. epistoldris, f. epistola 
Epistle.] 

1 . A letter-writer ; = Epistler i . 

2637 Abp. Williams Holy Table 136 Whether the Epistoler 
likes it or no. 1648 C. Walker Hist. Iitdepend. 1. 112 A Pre- 
amble of great respect and love born to him by the Epistoler. 
x88o Saintsbury in Academy 20 July 20 Or in those [letters] 
written by epistolers of recognised fame. 1881 Sat. Rez*. 

9 July 41/2 These two great epistolers and speakers. 

2 . Eccl. One who reads the ‘epistle in the Com- 
munion Service ; <= Epistler 2. 

2530 Palsgr. 217/t Epystoler at the masse. 2672 _H. 
Stubbe Reply 30 But when a greater Man then this Epi- 
stoler made me the likeThreat, 1 laugh’d thereat. *73* N eal 
Hist. Purit. I, 202 The principal ministers shall wear a 
Cope, with Gospeller, and Epistoler. 2859 Lit. Chitrchm. 

V. 69/2 To act as gospeller, epistoler, deacon, subdeacon, 
etc. 1862 J. Skinner Let. in Life xi. (1884)210, I gospeller, 
Serjeant epistolier. 
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■ Epistolot (/pi'stolet). nonce-wd. [f. L. efistol-a 
+ -et. Cf. It. ipistoletta.~\ A small epistle. 

1824 Lamb Lett. xiv. Bernard Barton 134 You see thro’ 
my wicked intention of curtailing this epistolet. 
tEpisto'lic, a. Ohs. [a. Gr. emoToAi/r-dj, {. 
lirioroAi; : see Epistle.] a. = Epistolographic. 
b. - Epistolary. 

1741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 97, Three sorts of letters, 
the Epistolic, the Hieroglyphic, and the Symbolic. 1760 
Antiq. in Attn. Reg. 156/1 The epistolic [writing], composed 
of alphabetic characters. 1777 Johnson Let. Mrs. Titrate 
27 Oct.j To make a letter., without news, and without a 
secret, is doubtless, the great epistolick art. 

+ Epistolical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + -alE] 
= Epistolary. 

1655 Let. Hartlib. in Ref. Commonw. Bees 30 A large 
Epistolical discourse. 1670 Let . in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) 
I. v. 253 You cannot be better pleased with our epistolical 
converse than I am. ^1742 Bentley Lett. 154 (R) An 
epistolical dissertation on John Malelas. 

+ Epi/stolist. Obs. [f. L. efistol-a Epistle 
+ -1ST.] One who writes epistles. 

1743 Miss Carter Lett. (1809) I. 28, I am extremely 
obliged to you . . for your account of the Italian epistolists. 
1819 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 146 Detestable Dapple; 
Evil Epistotist; False Fellow. 1853 ’hliM.x. Bases of Belief 
iv. § 10 (1861) 230 These New Testament epistolists. 

Epi'stolizable, a, [f. as next + -able.] That 
may form the subject of a letter. 

1827 Whewell in Todhunter Ace. W*s Writ. {18761 II. 
87 If any epistolizable matter occurs to me, I will make a 
shot at him. 

Epistolization (/pbshflsiz/i-Jbn). rare. [f. 
Epistolize + -ATioN.] The writing of letters. 

1802 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 195 Remembrances that I 
always choose to forget in my epistolisation. 

Epistolize (ipi'sWtaiz), v. Also 9 epiatlize. 
[f. E. epislol-a Epistle + -ize.] 

1. intr. To write a letter. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. I. i. i, There are some who . . Preach 
when they should Epistolize. 1828 Southey Lett. (1856) 
IV. 1 17 This may stand over, .till I epistolize again, a 1834 
Lamb Final Mem. viii. 278 Very very tired ! I began this 
epistle, having been epistolising all the morning. 

2. traits . To write a letter to (a person). 

*739 Mrs. Delany Autobiog. Corr. (1861) II. 50 It is 
not always in my power to do what I like best, or you would 
have been epistolized much sooner. 1773 Gibbon Misc. 
Wks. (1814) II. 112 Forgive and epistolize me. i789Co\yper 
Let. 23 June, I hope it will be long before I shall have 
occasion to epistolize thee again. 1810 Byron Let. H. 
Dntry 3 May, St. Paul need not trouble himself to epi. 
stolise tne present brood of Ephesians. 1829 Whewell in 
Todhunter Acc. JY’s Writ. (1876) II. 101, I epistolize you 
in preference to, etc. 1835 Tatt’s Mag. II. 92 He thus re- 
trospectively epistlized his friend. 

Hence Epistolizer, a writer of letters. Epi*- 
stolizlng’ vbl. sb. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Pros/. Ded. Note, I should 
take upon me the usuall straine of a soothing Epistolizer. 
1760 Sterne Let. 3 Aug. Wks.1819 IV. 194 A fine set essay 
in the style of your female epistofizers, cut and trimm’d at 
all points. 1856 Chatnb. Jml. V. 66 That production so dear 
to tne feminine epistoliser — a crossed letter, a 1645 Howell 
Lett. I. in. xxxvii, Cryptology, or Epistolizing in a Clandestin 
way. 1715 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. II. xiv. 364 This 
way of Epistolizing made use of no Notes. i8o4-Southey 
Lett. (1856) I. 283 Do you admire the catechistical form of 
epistolising ? 

Epistolographic (fphsbfltJgrarfik), a. [ad. 
Gr. lm(jTo\oypa(piK- 6 $, f. fmoToRq (see Epistle + 
■ypaep-av to write.] Used in the writing of letters. 
Applied esf. to the form of the ancient Egyptian 
character so employed : called also Demotic and 
Enchorial. (The Gr. word is thus applied by 
Clement of Alexandria and Porphyry.) 

1699 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xi. 64 The method of al 
Egyptian Leters, which is called Epistolographic. 1862 
H. Spencer First Prittc. (1870) 349 The hieratic and the 
epistolographic or enchorial. 

So EpPstolo'graplier, EpLstolo'grapliist, a 
writer of letters. EpLstolo'grapliy, letter-writ- 
ing. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Com p. 579 Marcus Tullius Cicero, at 
once an orator, a philosopher and epistolographer. 1822 
New Monthly Mag. VI. 20 Your kinsman and epistologra- 
phist, Numenius. 1888 M. -Aragnos in A mer. Annals of 
Deaf Apr. 102 Epistolography amounts almost to a passion 
with Helen. 

Epistom(e (e'pistym, e’pisto«m). Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. efistoma , f. Gr. errt upon + aropa mouth.] 
An appendage in front of the meuth in Crustacea 
and certain insects. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 25 The base of the antennae is thus 
cut off from the rest of the epistome. 1878 Bell Gegcn- 
baueds Comp. Anat. 160 The mouth, ris in one division 
overhung by a movable process — the epistom. 

IJ Epistroplie (epi*str£f*L [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fTTKTTpoipri, f. «7T< upon + OTpo^Tj a turning, f. 
oTpitpciv to turn.] 

1. Rhet . A figure of speech in which each sen- 
tence or clause ends with the same word. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. (1854) Addr. 8 Feigned 
speeches, prosopopeias and epistrophes. a *<>79 Hobbes 
Rhet. iv. v. 149 Repetition of the same sound in the end is 
called Epistrophe, a turning to the same sound in the end. 
1706 A. Bedford Temple Mtts. v. 95 Epistrophe’s, or End- 
ings of the Verses in the same Words. 1845 J. W. Gibbs 
Philol. Studies (1857) 207 Epistrophe .. is the repetition of 


a word at the end of successive clauses ; as, * we are bom to 
sorrow, pass our time in sorrow, end our days in sorrow 

2. Philos. (See quot.) 

1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 72 That doctrine of 
the Epistrophe— the return of all intelligence by a law of 
nature to the divine centre. 

3. Bot. (See quot.) 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 750 In one mode, which he calls 
Epistrophe, the protoplasm and chlorophyll-gTanuIes collect 
on the free cell-walls. 

Epistrophy (/pi*str/fi). Bot. - Epistrophe 3. 
Epistyle (e’pistsil). Arehit. Also 7 epistal. 
[ad. L. episiylium, Gr. kmorvKiov, f. tzri upon + 
trruAoy pillar.] = Architrave. 

[1563 Shute Arehit. C j b, Vpon the Capitall shalbe layde 
or set Episrilium. a 1623 W. Pemble Exp. Zachary 
(2629) 160 Pillars of Stone, whose Epistylia or Chapiters 
were wrought about in fashion of a Crowne. 1721-2800 in 
Bailey.] 2625 G. Sandys Trazr. 287 The walls and paue- 
ment of polished marble, .with pillars, and Epistals of like 
workmanship. 2860 Lewin Jerusalem 224 Which would 
yield about 23 feet for .. each epistyle measured from the 
centres of the columns. 

Hence Epistylar a., belonging to the epistyle. 
2849-50 Weale Diet. Terms s. v. Episiylium , Epistylar 
arcualion is the system in which columns support arches 
instead of horizontal architraves and entablatures. 
Episuperstrirction. nonce-wd. [f. Epi- + Su- 
PERSTRUCTION .] Additional sup extraction. 

2840 De Quincey }Vks. x. 190 By superstruction and 
f/r-superstruction it is gradually reared to a giddy altitude. 

Episyllogism (episi'lod^iz’m). Logic, [ad. 
mod.L. episytlogismus : see Epi- and Syllogism.] 
(See quot.) 

2860 Abp. Thomson Lazos Th: § 12 1.207. 1884 tr. Lotze's 
Logic 95 Every conclusion of a syllogism may. .become the 
major premiss of another syllogism ; the first is then called 
the /rosyllogism of the second, and each one that follows 
the episyllogism of the one which preceded it. 

Epitactic (epitarktik), a. [ad. Gr.emra/rri/r-oy, 
f. iimdoouv to enjoin, f. ini upon + raooeiv to 
appoint.] Of the nature of an injunction. 

2845 Whewell Elem. Morality Pref. 26 The categorical 
form involves an epitactic meaning. 

Epitaph (e-pitaf),rA Forms: a. (4epithphy) 5 
epytaphy, (6 epetaphy), 5-6 epitaphye, -taphie. 
0 . 5-6 epitaphe, (5 epythaphe, epithaphe, 
epetaph, epitaff, 7- epitaph, [ad. L. epiiaphittm, 
a. Gr. hurdtpiov, neut. of Imrcupios adj. (spoken) 
on the occasion of a burial, (written) upon a tomb, 
f. ini upon + rdtpos sepulture, tomb. The 0 forms 
prob. a. Fr. tpitaphe .] 

1. An inscription upon a tomb. Hence, occa- 
sionally, a brief composition characterizing a de- 
ceased person, and expressed as if intended to be 
inscribed on his tombstone. 

a. [2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 225 pis geauntes e/ita • 
Phittm, bat is, Jje writynge of .mynde of hym )>at lay fiere, 
was suche.] Ibid. VII. 149 His epithphy— bat is, writynge 
on his grave, c 2470 Harding Citron, xcvii. xv, Y c bishop 
of Rome, .on his tombe set his epitaphye. 2520 Test. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 123 Such a epitapnie as shall be devised by 
me or my executours. 2538 Leland It in. II. 49 A rich 
Tumbe of Alabastre. .having this Epitaphie on it. 

0 . 1393 Gower Conf. III. 326 Her epitapheof good assise 
Was write about. 2430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 11. xx. An Epy- 
thaphe anone he dyd do graue In his honour, c 1532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1032 (title) An epjtaphe made upon 
the deth of Frenche. 1583 (title), A Booke of Epilaphes 
made upon the Death of Sir William Buttes. 2621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 111, For all Orations.. Epithaphes, herses 
. .he dies like a hog. 1712 Addison S/cct. No. 25 r 5 An 
Italian Epitaph written on the Monument of a Valetudi- 
narian. 2816 Scott Old Mort. i, They belong, we are 
assured by the epitaph, to the class of persecuted Presby- 
terians. 2849 Lytton Caxtons 203 But no epitaph tells 
their virtues. 

b. iransf. and Jig. 

2847 Emerson Repr. Men , Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 382 
The rolling rock leaves its scratches on the mountain . . the 
fern and leaf their modest epitaph in the coal. 2860 Farrar 
Orig. Lang. i. 26 That gigantic and mysterious epitaph 
of humanity. 

2. Comb. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 99 ? 5 What will become of your 
Embalmers, Epitaph-Mongers, and Chief Mourners? 
Epitaph, (e-pitaf), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irans. a. To describe in an epitaph ; with 
compl. b. To write an epitaph upon. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. 29 Let mee rather be Epitaphed, 
the Inuentour of the English Hexameter. 1828 J. Brown 
Psyche 214 Epitaph’d an honest man. 2865 Athenzeum No. 
1992. 929/2 Proudly entombed and epitaphed. 
f 2. intr. To speak or write as in an epitaph ; 
impers. in pass. Also, To epitaph it. Obs. 

1627 Bp. Hall Heazen on Earth § 18 The commons .. in 
their speeches epitaph vpon him as on that Pope, * He 
lived as a wolfe, and died as a dogge \ 1633 T. Adams 

Ex/. 2 Peter ii. 25 (2865) 521 But many a man may say of 
his wealth, as it was epitaphed on that pope, a 2661 Fuller 
Worthies (2840) I. 212 The poet thus epitapheth it. 

Epitaph er (e pitadaj). rare. [f. Epitaph v. 
or sb. + -er 1 .] The writer of an epitaph. 

1589 Nashe in Greene’s Menaphon (Arb.) 24 Epitaphers, 
and position Poets haue wee more than a good many. 2883 
American VI. 232 Of whom the epitapher wrote. 

Epitaphial (epitre*fial), a. rare. [f. Gr. lm- 
Td<pi-os (see Epitaph) + -al L] Contained in sepul- 
chral inscriptions. 


1862 Lowell Bigloiu P. Ser. n. 96, 1 cannot conceive that 
the epitaphial assertions of heathens should be esteemed cf 
more authority. 

So Epita'pliian a. f f a. (of a speech) delivered 
on the occasion of a funeral (obs.) ; b. pertaining 
or appropriate to an epitaph. 

2641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1847) 64/2 To imitate the 
noble Pericles in his Epitaphian speech .. falls into a pitti- 
full condolement. 2852 Blackzv. Mag. LXXI. 724 But now 
to Vincent Bourne’s epitaphian conciseness. 

Also Epita*phlc r Epita-pliical, adjs., pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, an epitaph. E-pi- 
tapMst, a writer of epitaphs. E*pitaphlze v. 
traits ., to write an epitaph upon. E*pitaphless a. 

1883 St. James' sGaz. 15 Feb. 5 The death of Wagner has 
given occasion to some startling *epitaphic passages in the 
German papers. 2577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 2243/2, I 
will here djeliuer such *epitaphicall verses as I haue found 
touching king Edward the first. 2883 Sat. Rev. LVI. 108 
After some prelimi nan* praise, the *epitaphist works himself 
up to a grand effort, thus, a 2843 Southey Comm. -ft. Bk. 
Ser. 11. (2849) 220 The Conde de Salinas *epitaphized him. 
1883 P. Robinson Some Poets' Dogs , Cowper . . epitaphises 
Sir John Throckmorton’s pointer, a 2839 Galt Demon 
Dest. 11. (2840) 10 The *epitaphless pyramids. 

Epitaphy: see Epitaph. 

II Epitasis (eprtasis). Also 6 epitazis. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. Imracis, f. imrclvav to intensify, f. im 
upon + TeiVrir to stretch.] ‘That pait of a play 
where the plot thickens ’ (Liddell and Scott). 

The Alexandrian grammarians regarded a dramatic work 
as consisting of three parts, the protasis or introduction, 
the epitasis, in which the action begins, and the catastrophe , 
Cf. Catastasis and quots. under that word. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 50 To make a more pleasing 
Epitazis, it fell out amongst them thus, a 1626 Bp. An- 
drewes Serm. (2856) I. 95 Being in the theatre all the 
while from the epitasis to the very catastrophe. 1759-67 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) II. v. 159 This matter, .may 
make no uninteresting underplot in the epitasis and work- 
ing-up of this drama. 2825 Hist. J. Decastro I. 259 The 
epitasis thereof, that is to say, the bustle, comes next. 
f Epita*tical, <7- Obs. rare. [f. Gr. e-ntr arm-os, 
f. ImTtivtw to exaggerate, intensify (see prec.) + 
-al.] Intensive. Hence f Epita’tically adv., in 
an intensive manner. 

2652 Urquhart J civet Wks. (2834) 292 Either epitatically 
or hypocoristicalty, as the purpose required. 
Epithalamial (e^pijralFi-mial), a. [f. EriTHA- 
lami-um -r -al 1 .] Of the natuie of an epithala- 
mium. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. IX. 262/2 He [Filelfo] wrote epithalamial 
and funeral orations. ^ 2884 Symonds Shahs. Predecessors 
ix. 347 The epithalamial hymns of Catullus. 

Epithala*miast. rare. [f. Epithalami-um 
after encomiast , etc.] A composer of an epithala- 
mium. 

2846 Landor Whs. (1853) I. 515 Are not they rather the 
pale-faced reflections of some kind epithalamiast from Livo- 
nia or Bessarabia? 

Epithalamic (e=pifalfe-mik), a. [f. Epithal- 
AM-ICM + -IC.] Of or pertaining to an epithala- 
mium. 

2756 Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans IV. 200 The youths 
and maids, .performed this epithalamic ode. 2796 Burney 
Mem. Mctastasio II. 390 Both the Epithalamic Psalm 
and the Cantata of Eunosto. 2846 Gfote Greece (1862) I. 
i. 50 The ‘Sacred Wedding’. .was familiar to epithalamic 
poets. 2884 Stockton Lady or Tiger is Dancing maidens 
. . treading an epithalamic measure. 

|| Epithalamium (eipijal^mitro). /Y.epitha- 
lamium8, -ia. Also 6-7 epithalaraion, 7 epy- 
thalaraium. [L. epithalamium , a. Gi.lmOaXdfxiov, 
neut. of ZntOaAdfuos, f. tm upon + OaXapios bride 
chamber.] A nuptial song or poem in praise of 
the bride and bridegroom, and praying for their 
prosperity. 

1595 Spenser (title) Epithalamion. ci6oo Timon 111. v. 
(1842) 54 Sing us some sweete epithalamion. 2607 Marston 
What You Will 11. i, Epythalamiums will I singe. 2653 
Cloria ff Narcissus I. 81 To sing Epithalamibns to our 
marriage Feasts. 1684 T. Burnet Tit. Earth 11. 168 The 
45th psalm.. is an epithalamium to Christ and the Church. 
1739 Melmoth Fitzosb. Lett. (1763) 339 Give me timely 
notice of your wedding day, that I may be prepared with 
my Epithalamium. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (2857) I. 263 
Epithalamiums, epicediums. 1859 Hobiiouse Italy II. 210 
The Epithalamiums of Catullus and of Statius, i860 Adler 
Fan riel s Prov. Poetty iv. 67 The epithalamia belonged like- 
wise to the popular class of poetry. 

attrib . 1621 Quarles A rgaltis P. (2678) 102 Meanwhile, 
a dainty warbling Brest, .presents this Epithal’mion Song. 

Hence EpithaTamize v. traits to compose nn 
epithalamium for. 

2802 T. Twining in Set. Papers Twining Family 1E87) 

243 He will epithalamise you in person, I suppose. 

1* Epitha*lamy. ALo 7 epithalmie. Angli- 
cized form of prec. 

1589 Puttenkam Eng. Pocsit L xxvi. (Arb.) 65 And they 
were called Epithalamies as much to say as ballades at the 
bedding of the bride. 165* Spabke Prim. Dr.nt. (1663) 61 
Angels and men with combin'd harmony, Contend to sing 
this epithalamy. 16 55 tr- Hist. F ranch, 1 V. 21, I was re- 
solved to have her Epithalamy sung by the Musician! of 
the New bridge. Ibid. VI. 11 Understanding that he was 
to marry, he offered to make the Epithalamj . 

|| Epitheca (epi]>M-a). Zool. [L. cpithcca, Gr. 
{tuft;*?, f. Inf upon + £17*1/ case.] A continuous 
layer surrounding the thecre in some corals. 
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Hence Epithe*cal a., of, or pertaining to, an 
epitheca. Epifche’cate a., provided with an epitheca. 
; i86i J. R. Greene Man. Attim. Kingd. n. Calient, igo 
The development. -of an epitheca, ccenenchyma, and other 
similar structures. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 
II. i. 51 The external surface of the" cahcle is covered 
with a glistering epitheca. 1883 Athenaeum 24 Nov. 677/3 
The majority of the coratlites of the colony arise from this 
basal epithecate structure. 

Epithelial (epij>r-lial), a. [f. Epitheli-um + 
-al *.] Of or pertaining to the epithelium ; of the 
nature of epithelium : a, in animals ; b. in plants. 

a. 1845 Todd.& Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 90 A pavement 
of nucleated epithelial particles. 1859 Carpenter Attim. 
Phys. i. (1872) 42 The epithelial layer of the mucous mem- 
branes. 1872 Huxley Phys. ii. 36 An internal membranous 
and epithelial lining, called the endocardium. 

b. 1862 H. Macmillan in Metcnt. Mag. Oct. 464 N umerous 
epithelial scales may be observed. 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner. <§• Ferns a , 47 A special layer, often con- 
sisting of numerous small epithelial cells. 

Epitlieliate (epi))z*li|rit), v. .[f. Epitheli-um 
+ -ate 3 .] intr. To become covered with epithe- 
lium, as a wound when beginning to heal. 

3887 Brit. Med. Jml. No. 1357- 13/2 It was beginning to 
epitheliate. 

Epithelioid (epiJ>rTi,oid's, a. [f. as prec. + 
-oid.] Resembling epithelium. 

3878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 139 Cells of a more or less 
epithelioid type are packed together. 

II Epithelioma (epijj»'li|ff»-ma). Path. PI. 
-mata. [mod.L. f. epithelium, after carcinoma, 
etc.] (See quot. 18^8.) 

3872 F. Thomas Dis. Women 555 Cancer may affect the 
lining membrane in the form of vegetating epithelioma. 
3876 tr. Wapicr's Gen. Pathol. 465 Rindfleisch calls them 
cicatrical epitheliomata. 3878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 324 
Epithelioma and epithelial cancer are terms given to a form 
of cutaneous cancer from its similarity in structure to the 
epithelial elements of the natural skin. 

II Epithelium (epij>/’li#m). [mod. L. epithe- 
lium, f. Gr. km upon + OtjKij teat, nipple.] 

1 . Atiat. A non-vascular tissue forming the outer 
layer of the mucous membrane in animals. 

3748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 317 The Impressions 
can easily penetrate the soft Epithelium. 1842 Prichard 
Nat. Hist. Man (1845) 87 The different appearances of the 
epithelia or outer membranous linings of all the surfaces. 
1872 Mivart Elcrn. Anat. 237 The superficial layer of the 
skin so reflected inwards is termed epithelium, which is 
thus but a modified epidermis. 

2 . Bot. An epidermis consisting of young thin- 
sided cells, filled with homogeneous transparent 
colourless sap. ( Treas . Bot.) 

3870 Bentley Bot. 49 The canal of the style, and. the 
stigma of Flowering Plants are also covered by a modified 
epidermis . . to which the name of Epithelium has been 
given by Schleiden. 

Epithem (epi}>em), sh. Med. Also 6-7 epi- 
thorne, (6 epythyme, 7 epithyme). [ad. Gr. 
t elOcfia, f. InmBlvai, f. cm upon + TiOlvat to 
place.] * Any kind of moist, or soft, external ap- 
plication’ (Sj’d. Soc. Lex.). 

1559 MoKwyng Evonytn. 37 They make no epithem or 
outward medicine at this day, but they put roosewater in 
it. c 3370 Tnvunn Pride Lowl. (1843)81 Here is described 
an Epythyme [4 syll.] ; Warm it and lappe it close unto thy 
brest. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. v. 1. v, Bruel prescribes 
an Epitheme for the heart of Buglosse, Borage, etc. 1651 
Davenant Gondibert it. it. lxx, With cordial epithems they 
bathed her breast. xBx6 L. Towne Farmer <5* Grader's 
Guide 39 Rub the Epithem thoroughly on the Part. 1863 
Reade Very Hard Cash in All Y. Round 11 July4s8/r The 
treatment hitherto has been hot epithems to the abdomen. 

$ E‘pith.em, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] traus. To 
put an epithem upon. 

X543TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. n. i. 49 Let the head.be 
epithemed in the place where the aquositie or watriness is. 

II H:pithema*tion (-pe-tipn). Obs. Also *1' epi- 
thymation. \\2XQL.epithemali011 , GT.^kmOefiartou, 
dim. of ImOc/sa : see Epithem.] A small plaister. 

3615 Crooke Body of Man 242 To this day we vse to 
apply Epithymations to them. 37x5 Kersey, Epithcmati on, 
a Plaister, Salve, or Ointment, to be laid upon a Sore. 

|| Epithesis. [Gr. kmOtais placing upon, addi- 
tion, f. kni upon + Ti 0 fVc« to place ; but Tourneur’s 
sense is obscure.] 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. xxxiv, And make his heart 
Epithesis of sinne. 

Epithet (e*pi]>£t), sb. Forms : 6-7 epithete, 
-thite, epe thite, (6 epithat, epythite, -the), 6- 
epithet. [ad.L. epithelon, a. Gr. kmOerou adj., neut. 
of km&cros attributed, f. kmriBkvai, {. km upon-h 
TtOivai to place. Cf. Fr. cpithHe. 

The Gr. word was used by grammarians for * adjective 
but they did not distinguish between adjs. and descriptive 
sbs. in apposition with a name.] 

1 . An adjective indicating some quality or attri- 
bute which the speaker or writer regards as char- 
acteristic of the person or thing described. 

1588 Frac/nce Lawlers Log. Ded., Your two last Epi- 
thetes wherein you disgrace the law with rudenesse and 
batbarisme. 3612 Dekker If it be not good , etc . Wks. 3.873 
III. 30s T’expresse whose vilenes, there’s no eplthite. 
ai 66 i Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 240 His epithets were 
pregnant with metaphors. 1718 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. II. xlix. 56, I admired the exact geography of Homer 
. . almost every epithet he gives to a mountain or plain is 


still just for it. 3788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv. § 6. 95 The 
epithets of pure and modal are applied to syllogisms as 
well as to propositions. • 1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 173 
The term barbarous .. in Homer .. is only used as an epi- 
thet of language. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 1. v, Hollow, 
empty— is the epithet justly bestowed on Fame. 

H b. nonce-use. That which gives an epithet to. 
163s Chapman Odyss. 1. 354 To Sparta, then, and Pylos, 
where doth beat Bright Amathus, the flood, and epithet To 
all that kingdom. 

2 . A significant appellation. 

(A spurious word 1 Epithite, a plotter, traitor’, given In 
mod. Diets., originated in a misunderstanding ofquot. 1607.) 

iS 79 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (3884) 61 Christen them by 
names and epithites nothing agreable or appliante to the 
thinges themselves. 1607 G. Wilkins Miseries Inforst 
Marriage F iij, Sir Will. Like to a swine. Lord Paul- 
cottb. A perfect. Epythite : hee feeds on draffe, And wal- 
lowes in the mire, 1634 W. Wood New Engl. Prosf. 1. 
v, Many of these trees., have epithites contrary to the 
nature of them as they grow in England. 3683 Pettus 
Fleta Min. 11. 2 Before we fix our Title or Epithite to the 
Master of this Science, 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 201 
He assumed the proud Epithet of Sultan or Monarch of 
Tunis and all Barbary. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 
II. iv, 129 We.. employ the French term of ennui, for want 
of an equally appropriate epithet in English. 

1 3 . Used for : A term, phrase, expression. Obs. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. ii. 67 Suffer loue l a good epi- 
thite ; I do suffer loue indeede ; for I loue thee against my 
will. 1604 — Oth. i.i. 14 A bumbast Circumstance Horribly 
stuff! with Epithites of warre. 

4 . attiHb. 

1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vi. 227 The epithet-period 
points to a vast series of bygone ages. 1884 Manch. Exam. 
26.May 3/1 To increase the epithet power of our tongue in 
coining adjectives. 

Epithet i.e'pi)>et), v. [f. prec. sb.] irons, f a. 
To add (a word) as an epithet ( obs .). b. To 
apply an epithet to. e. To term, entitle. 

1628 Walton in Rcliq. Wotton (1672) 566 Never was a 
town better Epithited. 1637 H. Sydenham Sernt. it. 136 
Ecclesiasticall honour {Episcopall he epithetes). 1650 Ful- 
ler Pisgah iv. Ep. Ded., Francis your Avus, whose death 
I would epithete Untimely. 3659 — Appeal li. 7 Mr. Fox 
hath now the casual favour of my Pen to be epithited 
Reverent. 1698 Christ Exalted 88 Here are Whisperings, 
Surmises, Slanders and Reproaches, and these epethited 
with being private, evil, insinuated and clandestine. 1882 
G.. Macdonald in Sunday Mag. XI. 80/2 Woeful Miss 
Witherspin, as Mark had epitheted her. 

Epitheted (e-pijieted), ppl. a. rare. [f. Epi- 
thet sb. or v. + -ed.] a. Abounding with epithets, 
b. Designated by epithets. 

3808 Wolcott (P. Pindar) One more Peep at R. Acad. 
Wks. 1812 V. 361 Doctor Darwin won a name By glittering 
tinsel, epitheted rhyme. 3880 World xo Nov. 6/2 The 
profusely epitheted horse. 

Epithetic (epi}>eTik), a. [ad. Gr. kmOcriKos, f. 
kniTiOtvai (see Epithet).] 

fa. Abounding with epithets {obs.). b. Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an epithet. 

a 1764 Lloyd Poems, On Rhyme 378 Verse . . which flows 
In epithetic measured prose. x863 Arber in Sidney's Apol. 
Poetrie Introd. 32 The epithets and epithetic phrases. 1874 
Sayce Compar. Philol. vi. 223 A language in which we 
may well expect to find general epithetic terms. 

Hence Epith.e'tical a. = Epithetic. EpitLe’ti- 
cally adv.j in an epithetic manner. 

17x5 M. Davies Icon Libell. I. 10 Some other Epithetical 
Term or Additional Word. 3837 Dickens Pichw. xl, Sam, 
after bandying a few epithetical remarks with Mr. Smouch, 
followed at once. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (3867) 557 
Shakespeare bears away the prize among these epithetical 
allotments. 3857 F. Hall in Jml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal (1859) 
XXVI 1 . 223 The word for ‘ sun * . . is, in the original, repre- 
sented epithetically by a compound signifying * the not cold- 
.rayed \ . x 868 — Benares Anc. *5- Mod. 20 At least thirty or 
forty epithetical designations of Benares are scattered, etc. 
f E'pithetisll, a. Obs. rare— '. [f. Epithet sb. 

+ -ish.] Inclined to the use of epithets. 

X 777 Wolcott (P. Pindar) in Pohvhele Trad. «$• Recoil. 
(1826) I. 49 You were too epitherish. 

E*pitneti:ze, rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
traits. To apply an epithet to. 

17x6 M. Davies A th. Brit. II. 214 The foremention’d very 
false Son of the Church, that dar’d Epithetize him with 
that insolent Character. 1809 Month. Mag. XXVIII. 389 
The images of (as he epithetizes them) scabby Job, blind 
Tobit, etc. 

II Epi*theton. Obs. Also 6 apathaton, epi- 
thetone, 7 epithiton. [late L. epitheton , Gr. 
kmOerov : see Epithet j£.] 

1 . What is ascribed to a person ; an attribute. 

1547 Hoover Answ. Bp. Winchesters Bk. Wks. {Parker 

Soc.) 324 This is properly the Epitheton of God to be of 
nothing but of himself, 

2 . = Epithet i and 2. 

*563-87 Foxe A.$ M. (3684) III. 621 Alter the Epithe- 
thons, and I will subscribe. 1570-87 Holinshed Scot. 
Chron. (1806) II. 361 The rebellious faction (for by that 
name and epitheton doth Buchanan always term those that 
took the queens part). 3609 Bible (Douayi Ps. cxliv. comm., 
King, is the proper epitheton of Christ, the Sonne of God. 
2611 Speed Hist. Gf. Brit. v. ii. § 4 The worthy Epitheton 
of King Edgar, c xqzo Gibson Farriers Dispens. (1734} iQ7 
His Cordial powder, which he says has not that Epitheton 
for nought. 

+ 33 ‘pithyme. Bot. Obs . . Also 6 epithime. 
[ad. L. epithymon , Gr. kmdv^ioi', f. km upon + 
Obfxov thyme.] The 'Cuscttia Epithymum or 
Dodder, a parasitic plant growing on thyme, etc. 


[CX265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker S 57 Epitimc, epitbimum, 
fordboh.] 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health v, Take violettes .. 
time, and epithime, ana 5 ji._ 3623 Burton Anat. Mel. 
11. iv. 1. v, Thyme and Epithyme, Hops, Scolopendria, 
Fumitory. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Saxifrage, The 
second is Branch’d and like Epithyme. 

Epithymetic (e:pi|]ume‘tik), a. Also 7 epi- 
9 -ic. [ad. Gr. kiri 0 v/srjTiK~ 6 s } f. kmOv- 
fikeiv to desire, f. k-ni upon + Biifxos soul, appetite.] 
Connected with desire or appetite. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiir. § 1. 175 No 
faculty of the Soule so represents Gods Infinitie, as that 
which Philosophy calls Epithumetike ; the burning appetite, 
or desire of the Soule. 1822 T. .Taylor Apuleius 357 Re- 
ceptacles of the epithymetic part. 1885 J. Martineau 
Eth. Theory 1 . 77 The lowest <pr epithumetic) part of human 
•nature. 

Hence + Epithyme *tical, a. Obs. in same sense. 
16 d6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. § 13. 267 By the 
girdle the heart and parts which God requires are devided 
from the inferiour and epithumeticall organs. 1847 in 
Craig. 

t Eprthymy. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. kmOv/ia 
desire.] Desire ; lust. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. xxxvffi, Pan, that was once 
a cleere Epitimie, Is now transform'd to hot Epithymie. 

Epitimesis (e:pi,tim/*sis). [a, Gr. kmrtuqais, 
f. ki rtTt/xdfu' to rebuke.] Castigation, censure. , 
x 67 8-1706 in Phillips. 1721-1806 in Bailey. 
fEprtimy. Obs. rare- 1 . 

1600 [See Epithymy.] 

+ E’pitoge. Obs.—° [a. Fr. epitoge, ad. L. epi- 
togium , f. Gr. km + toga the Roman tipper gar- 
ment.] 1 A Cassock, or long Garment worn loose 
over other Apparel, the habit of a Graduat in 
the University’ (Blount Glossogrl). 

1656-81 in Blount. 1692 in Coles. 1678-3706 in Phillips. 
+ Epi't ornate, v. Obs. [f. L. epilomdt- ppl. 
stem of epitoma-re to abridge, f. epitome : see 
Epitome.] = Epitomize. 

1702 W. Wotton in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) III. 384 His 
works have been epitomated by Mr. Bolton after a sort. 

Epi:toma*tic, a. rare. [Badly f. Epitom-e, 
after symptomatic , etc.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an epitome. 

3860 Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vi. (1881) 331 note , 
The style : vv. 9-20 are epitomatic, and wholly alien from 
S. Mark's general manner. 

Epitomator (fpvtomc ] :tei). [agent-n. f. L. 
cpitomdre : see Epitomate.] One who writes an 
epitome of a larger work. 

3621 Bp. R. Mountagu Diatribx 420, I dare not utterly 
therefore condemne Epitomators. 1801 Month. Mag. XII. 
574 To cleanse the Augean stable of ancient chronology is 
not the proper office of an epitomator. 3860 Westcott 
Introd. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. 5) 367 St. Mark was regarded 
as a mere epitomator of the other synoptists. 3875 Poste 
Gains 1. comm. (ed. 2) 113 The epitomator of Gaius. 

Epi*tomatory(fpi*t0mat3ri),tf. rare. [f. prec., 
as if ad. L. *epitomdtdidusl\ Characterized by 
epitomizing ; having the character of an epitome. 

2860 Westcott Introd. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. 5; 362 The 
erroneous views commonly held as to the epitomatory na- 
ture of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

Epitome (Ari'tomf), sb. Also 7-$ epifcomy, 

6 epitomie, 6 aphet. (? humorously) pitomie. 
[a. L. epitome, a. Gr. kmTo^irj, f. kmTc/ivav to make 
nn incision into, abridge, f. km upon + rkisvciv to 
cut.] 

1 . A brief statement of the chief points in a 
literary work ; an abridgement, abstract. 

1529 Frith Antithesis 299 A little treatise, after the 
manner of an. epitome, ana short rehearsal of all things 
that are examined more diligently in the aforesaid book. 
1534 Bd. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Attrel. (1546) B v. b, The 
wrytynges of theim . , semethe rather epitomes, than his- 
tories. 1589 * Marprel.’ Hay any Work 35, I haue onely 
published a Pistle, and a Pitomie. x6rz Drayton's Poly - 
olb.fi. iij, The common printed Chronicle, .is indeed but an 
Epitome or Defloration made by Robert of Lorraine. 2698 
Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. in Phil. Traus. XX. 347 'T is 
very difficult to give an Abstract or Epitomy of them. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 145 T 22 Some delight in abstracts 
and epitomes, a x8zz Shelley Ess. Def. Poetry (CameJot 
ed.) 9 Epitomes have been called the moths of just history; 
they eat out the poetry of it. 1856 Macaulay BiogA 1867) 

68 In general nothing is less attractive than an epitome; 
but the epitomes of Goldsmith . . are always amusing^ 
b. A summary or condensed account of any- 
thing ; a compendium of a subject. 

2621 Sclater Tythes (1623) 183 This age is strangely in 
loue with Epitomees, if faith it selfe shall bee drawne to 
her compendium. 1645 W. Ball Sphere Govt. 12 Magna 
Charta . . is . . an Abridgement or Epitome of the liberties 
and rights of the Subjects of England. 02665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (2846) 24 To number 
his virtues is to give an epitome of his 1 life. 2728 Morgan 
Algiers I. Pref. 24 The Introduction or Epitome of the 
Country I treat of. . is a mere work of Supererogation. 1755 
Mem. Capt. P. Drake To Rdr., It may not be improper 
to furnish the Reader with an Epitomy of that. Character. 
1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. lii. 36 The articles in the 
text are an epitome of those which the Church found most 
objectionable. , 

2 . transf. Something that forms a^ condensed 
record or representation * in miniature . 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 67 This is a poqre Epitome of 
yours, Which by th' interpretation of full time, May shew 
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like all your selfe. 1628 Earle Microcosm Pauls JValke 
(Arbi) 73 Pauls Walkc is the Lands Epitome, or you may 
call it the lesser lie of Great Brittaine. x666 J. Smith Old 
Age (17S2) 43 That world’s epitomy, man. 1760 R. Graves 
Euphrosyne (1776) 1 . 124 Prepar’d to see A palace in epitome. 
1773 BrydoNE Sicily xxxvii.(x8oo) 355 No less an epitome of 
the whole earth in its soil and climate, than in the variety 
of its productions. 1868 M. Pattison A codon. Org. §2. 
30 Congregation has been . . an epitome of Convocation. 
1874 Ruskin Slones Pen. I. Pref. 13 The Church of St. 
Mark ..is an epitome of the changes of Venetian archi- 
tecture from the tenth to the nineteenth century. 

fb. In depreciatory sense: Something. that is 
reduced to insignificant dimensions. Obs. 

0x593 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) I* 282 When the hours of 
sleep . . of youth, and . . of sorrow are taken away, what an 
epitome is man's life come to. 1601 Weever Mirr. Marl . 
C ij, These were the worlds, first youthfull progenie, To 
these our men are an Epitomie. 

3. In epitome : a. in the form of a summary ; 
b. in a diminutive form. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Henry V, cxiii, The fantasies 
. . Might have resolv’d this, in Epitomie. 1682 Wheler 
• yourn. Greece 325 Snow, which this poor Hermite’s aged 
Head seemeth, in. epitome, to resemble. 1759 Dilworth 
Pope 101 A description, calculated to contain in epitome 
the principles of a farther taste for magnificence. 1849 
Th.oreau Week Concord Riv . Saturday 26 The charac- 
teristics and pursuits of various ages and races of men are 
always existing in epitome in every neighborhood. 

1 ' Epi'tome, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
make an epitome or summary; in quot. /aw. impers. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii, Ixx. (1612) 293 Of Northerne 
Regions partly is Epitomed before. 

Epitomie (epitp-mik), a. [f. Epitome sb. + -ic.] 
Of the character of an epitome. 

1636 B rath wait Rom . Emperors , Ep. Ded., Being all 
brought into the straights of this epitomicke volume. 
Epitomical (epitp-mikal), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Of the nature of an epitome. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. Annot. D ij b, Of her 
[Zenobia’s] .. skill in languages, writing of an EpitomicaH 
Hystorie, and training up of her children in learning, 
read, etc. x66o S. Fisher R upticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 61 
A kind of Epitomical Repetition. 1842 Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets 188. Our literature is rich in ballads, a form 
epitomical of the epic and dramatic. 

Epitomist (fpi-tomist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who writes an epitome. 

1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 2 An Epitomist, that is, one 
that extinguished worthy whole volumes, to bring his 
abridgements into request. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 1. 
Wks. (1851)22 Britomartus, whom the Epitomist Florus and 
others mention. x88o Muirhead tr. Inslit. Gains Introd. 
15 The design of the epitomist . . having been to exclude 
what had become obsolete. 

Epitomization (/pbtomaiz^-Jan). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of epitomizing. 

1805 Ann. Rev. III. 649 All such literary tautologists are 
proper objects of epitomization. 

Epitomize (/pi'tomaiz), v. [f. Epitome sb. 

+ -IZE.] 

1 . trans. To make an epitome of ; to abridge. 

1599 Sandys EuroPx Spec. (1632) Pref. 2 The same Booke 

was but a spurious stolne Copy, in part epitomized . . from 
the Authors Original!. 1644 Milton Jdgm. Bucer (1851) 
341 Thus far Martin Bucer, whom . . 1 deny not to have 
epitomiz’d. 1783 Johnson Lett. Mrs. Thrale 23 Tune, 
Mrs. Dobson . . epitomised a very bulky French Life of 
Petrarch. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. vi. 92 He was ac- 
customed to epitomise Hooker, and others, on the present 
subject. 1868 Peard Water-Farm. xii. 118 For the benefit 
of our readers, we will epitomise the pamphlet. 

absol. x86x Pearson Early < 5 ‘ Mid. Ages Eng. no He 
epitomizes, as if he were giving the pith of a paragraph. 

b. To summarize ; to give a concise account 
of ; to state the essence of (a matter) briefly. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 172 Thus have you briefely 
epitomized Mother Natures benefits. 1683 tr. Erasm. 
Morix Enc. 65 They all would not suffice Folly in all her 
shapes to epitomise. _ 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 321 
Hassan Aga, whose Life I had begun to epitomize. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. I. 123, I shall however in a few pages 
briefly epitomize what passed. 1877 E. Conder Bas. Faith 
Pref. 11 Exhaustively to epitomise the evidence of Theism. 

2. a. To contain in a small compass ; to com- 
prise in brief the sum of. b. To put into a small 
compass ; to concentrate. 

a. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. iv. 1711 For, God in 
this one single Plague, comprised Those other Judgements, 
all, epitomized. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 149 A Carpet, 
a Pan, and a Platter, epitomizes all their Furniture. x868 
Stanley Westm. Ab.v. 416 In some respects it [the Chapter 
House] epitomises the vicissitudes of the Abbey itself. 

b. 1635 Austin Medit. 129 Hee himselfe epitomized those 
ten into two. 1654 Cokaine Dianea r. 51 In whom it ap- 
peared that Nature and Fortune had Epitomized all the 
wonders of the World, a 1763 Shenstone Ess. 106 Art, 
indeed, is often requisite to collect and epitomize the beau- 
ties of nature. 1857 Wjllm ott Pleas. Lit. xxl. 126 We have 
all the wilfulness of Cleopatra epitomized when, etc. 

f 3. To reduce to a smaller scale. Obs. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref 19 A Sur- 
geons Chest epitomized. 1630 Drayton David # Golialt 
(R.), All those rare parts that in his brothers were Epi- 
tomiz’d, at large in him appear. 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contempt (1841)258 Our standing army shall be epitomized 
to a more moderate proportion. 1713 Guardian No. 108 
We should, in a little^ time, see mankind epitomized, and 
the whole species in miniature. ^ 

Epitomized (/pi'tomaizd), ppl, a. [f. prec. + 
-edL] Presented in the form of an epitome ; 
abridged, condensed, summarized. 


1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlexv. {1641) 283 An epitomized 
confection of all [nations]^ 1866 Livingstone 727*4(1873) I. 
x. 254 It affords an epitomised description of his late travels. 

Epitomizer (fprtomahzai). [f. as prec. + -er.] 
One who epitomizes ; in the senses of the vb. 

* 6*5 Crooke Body of Man 37 After Galens time, and his 
Epitomizer, Oribasius, who liued but in the next age. 1636 
G.. Williams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Iv. 23 Sin is an 
epitomiser or shortener of everything. 1741 Warburton 
Div. Legal. II. 441 note, An epitomizer of one Jason of 
Syrene. 1809 Colebrookc Ind. Divis. Zodiack in Asiat. 
Res. IX. 349 The artmilary sphere, described by the Arabian 
epitomiser, differs, therefore, from Ptolemy’s. 

Epitomy, obs. var. of Epitome. 

Epitoxiic (epitp'nik). [f. Gr. tmrovos on the 
stretch, f. kiurtivtiv to put a strain upon, f. kni 
upon + reive tv to stretch + -ic.] Overstrained. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. xi. 246 From the epitonic, 
the overstrained. 

Epitrite (cpitrsit), adj. and sb. Pros. Also 
9 epitrit. [ad. L. epitritos, a. Gr. evirpnos 
amounting to one third more than the unit, f. km 
in addition +rpiro$ the third. 1 ] 

+ A. adj. In the ratio of 4 to 3 ; spec, in ancient 
music : see quot. 

1609 Douland OmiiJt . Microl. 65 The sesquitertia Pro- 
portion, which they call Epitrite. .Musically, when 4 Notes 
are sounded against 3, which are like themselues. 

B. sb. Prosody. A foot consisting of three long 
syllables and one short one, and called first, second, 
third, and fourth epitrite, according as the short 
syllable stands first, second, third, or fourth re- 
spectively. 

1678-1708 in Phillips. X749 Poxvcr Pros. Numbers 31 
The first Epitrite . . a Close which Tully much delights in. 
18x9 H. Busk Vestriad ii. 183 Thro’ the trite epitrite, when 
billows roar, Reader and sailor feel themselves ashore. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. X. 388 The third foot of the major ionic 
tetrameter, we are told, may be a second epitrit, which is 
merely impossible. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul I. 167 The solemn 
rhythmical epitrite. 

t Epi'trochasm, Rhel. Erron. -ism. [ad. 
late L. epitrochasmns, a. Gr. hrir poyaa pb? , f. Iirt- 
rpo-xpi^eiv to run swiftly over.] A hurried accu- 
mulation of several points. 

1652 Urquhart ycxvel Wks. (1834) 292 There is neither 
definition, distribution, epitrochism, increment. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Epilrockisvt. 

Epitrochoid (epitrp-koid). Math. [f. Gr. kni 
upon + rpoxb? wheel + -oid ; after analogy of epi- 
cycloid.'] The curve described by a point rigidly 
connected with the centre of a circle which rolls on 
the outside of another circle. Cf. Epicycloid. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 284/2. 1879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 94. 

Hence Epitrochoi’dal a., of or pertaining to an 
epitrochoid. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 149 Epitrochoidal curves, formed 
by combining a simple rotation or vibration with other 
subordinate rotations or vibrations. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 
284/2 Every direct-epicycle planetary system is both epi- 
trochoidal and externally hypotrochoidal. 

|| Epitrojpe (epi-trdpf ). Rhet. [L. epitrope, 

Gr. emrponri, {. emrpeneiv to give up, yield, eni 
upon + rpeiretv to turn.] (See quot.) 

1657 J* Smith Myst. Rhet. r3i Epitrope . . a figure when 
we either seriously or ironically permit a thing, and yet 
object the inconveniency. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 1721- 
1800 in Bailey. 1844 J. W. Gibbs Phi lot. Stud. (1857) 
217 Epitrope. .is a figure of rhetoric by which a permission, 
either seriously or ironically, is granted to an opponent, to 
do what he proposes to do. 

Epitympanic (e:pitimp:e*nik), a. Anat. [f. 
Epi- + Gr. t vpvav-ov drum + -ic. Cf. Tympanic.] , 
Pertaining to or forming the uppermost sub-divi- 
sion of the tympanic pedicle which supports the 
mandible in fishes. Chiefly quasi-rA 

[x 856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven’s Zool. II. 61 The tym- 
panicum, epitympanicum.and prseoperculum.] 1849-52 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 941/2 The uppermost piece, the epitym- 
panic, articulates by a diarthrodial joint with the mastoid. 
1880 Gunther Fishes 55. 

|[ Epizeuxis (epizi/rksis). Rhet. [mod. L , a. 
Gr. em£tv£i? a fastening upon, f. km^tvyvvvai, f. ini 
upon + (evyvvvat to yoke.] A figure by which a 
word is repeated with vehemence or emphasis. 

1589 Puttenham Ejig. Poesie m. xix. 167 Ye have another 
sort of repetition, when . . ye iterate one word without any 
intermission, as thus — It was Matyne, Maryne, that wrought 
mine woe . . The Greekes call him, Epizeuxis, the Latins 
Subiunctio. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 89. 1678-1706 in 
Phillips. 1845 J. W. Gibbs Philol. Stud. (1857) 206. 

Epizoal (epizffu al), a. [f. Epizo-on + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to epizoa. 

So Epizo-an, a. [see -an] in same sense. 

In mod. Diets. 

Epizoic (epizffwik), a. and sb. [f. Epizo-on (or 
its elements) + -IC.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to epizoa. b. Of 
plants : Diving upon animals. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 235 Fungi were defined as 
hysterophytal or epiphytal mycetals, (more rarely epizoic or 
inhabitants of inorganic substances). 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. An. vi. 276 The parasite so common on the Stickleback, 
..one of the most curious modifications of the epizoic 
type. 


trans/. 1872 0 . W. Holmes Poet at Break/. -t. vi. 179 
Our epizoic literature is becoming so extensive that, etc. 

B. sb. An epizootic disease ; ~ Epizootic B. 
1879 Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 186 A kind of epizoic 
seems to seize them [.little mice], and they die in numbers. 

|| Epizoou (epizffu'^h). Zool. PI. epizoa. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. tm + faJog animal.] A parasitic 
animal that lives on the exterior of the body of 
another animal. Opposed to Entozoon. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II.116/2 The Epizoa, or the ex- 
ternal Lemaean parasites of Fishes. 1866 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (1880) 95 The parasites . . inhabiting the exterior of 
the body are called epizoa. 1876 Beneden Anim. Parasites 
35 The Balatro calvus of Claparede, lives as an epizoon. 

Epizootic (e:piz<?,p’tik), a. and sb. [ad. Er. 
ipizootique , f. epizootic : see next. In sense 2 
taken asf. km (with interpretation ‘ subsequent to’) 
+ £a)ov animal.] . 

I. Of diseases: Temporarily prevalent among 
animals ; opposed to enzootic. Cf. Epidemic. 

X865 Reader 12 Aug. 178/3 A new epizootic disease has 
broken out among the horned, cattle. 1880 Times 15 Sept. 
7/6 Epizootic pleuro-pneumonia. 

+ 2 . Geol. Used by Kirwan as an epithet of 
‘secondary’ mountains, to denote ‘their poste- 
riority to the existence of organized substances 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. i6r. 1840 Humble Diet . Geol. 4 
Miit., Epizootic, containing animal remains, as epizootic 
hills, or epizootic strata. 

B. sb. An epizootic disease ; a plague among 
cattle. 

J748 Short in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scotl. II. 437, note. 
This epizootic raged also in England and other countries. 
1827 De QuiNCEYZar^ Day's Kant Wks. III. 124 Cats being 
so eminently an electric animal, .he attributed this epizootic 
to electricity. 1882 Jntl. Linn. Soc. XVI. 187 All epizootics 
of this character are immediately due to excessive multi- 
plication of worms. 

Epizooty (cpizflu-dri). [ad. Fr. dpizootie , irreg. 
f. Gr. €*rt upon + £a>ov animal.] An epizootic 
disease. 


1781 Projects in Ann. Reg. 102ft The report of an Epi* 
zooty is often spread. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1817^ I. 251 
Great and wasting epizooties are frequent among the cattle. 
1867 .Ruffini Quiet Nook in Jura 274 And fears were en- 
tertained of a coming epizooty. 1882 Jml. Linn. Soc. XVI. 
188 This ostrich epizoSty is a kind of strongylosis. 
Epoch (e'pfik, f'ppk). Forms : a. 7-9 epocha. 
P. epoehe. 7. 7- epoch, [ad. late L. epocha , 
ad. Gr. enox v stoppage, station, position (of a 
planet), fixed point of time, f. inexetv to arrest, 
stop, take up a position, f. km + ex^r to hold. 
Cf. Fr. epoque , It. epoca.] 

I. A fixed point in the reckoning of time. 

1. Ckroti . The initial point assumed in a system 
of chronology; eg. the date of the birth of Christ, 
of the Hegira, of the foundation of Rome, etc. ; 
an Era. Also, in wider sense, any date from 
which succeeding years are numbered. Now rare. 

a. X614 Selden Titles Hon . 6 The residue will fall neer the 
first yeer of the Chaldaean Epocha. a 1638 Mede Wks. 
in. ix. 509 The Times of the Beast and the Woman’s being 
in the Wilderness have the same Epocha and beginning. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 252 The Epocha of the Olym- 
piads, of all Profane ones, is the most Ancient. 

| 3 . a 1658 Cleveland Inund. of Trent 138 Since we’re 
deliver’d let there be. From this Flood too another Epoehe. 

y. 1658 Ussher Ann. Ep. Rdr. (R-), In divers times and 
ages, divers epochs of time were used, and several forms of 
years. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. it. iii. 148 The pre- 
tended Epoch of the Babylonians. 1758 Swinton in Phil. 
Trans. L. 801 On the Greek brass coins of Sidon.-both 
these epochs seem to have been used. 

2 . The beginning of a ‘ new era ’ or distinctive 
period in the history of mankind, a country, an 
individual, a science, etc. Phr,, To make an epoch. 

a. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 55 Men that mark out 
Epocha’s are not bom in many revolutions. 1756 Gentl. 
Mag. XXVI. 415 Botany, .from hence boasts a new epocha. 
x 7^3 Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 36oThe congelation of mercury 
..must be allowed to form a very curious and important 
epocha in the history of that metal. 1827 Sir J. Barring- 
ton Own Times (1830) 1 . 18 note, A circumstance which the 
. .Irish, .considered as forming an epocha. 

1824 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 382 Every work 
which creates an epoch in literature is one of the great 
monuments of the human mind. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Spin. 
Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 68 The epochs of our life are not in 
the visible facts . . but in a silent thought by the wayside. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 280 Luther's Bible makes an 
epoch in the formation of the German language. 

E b. The date of origin of a state of things, an 
institution, fashion, etc. ; occasionally, an event 
marking such a date. Obs. 

a. 1659 Pearson Creedf 1830) 281 Nor need we be ashamed 
that the Christian religion, which we profess, should have so 
known an Epocha, and so late an original. 1788 Priestley 
Led. Hist. v. li. 390 Great fisheries have always been 
epocha’s of a great trade and navigation, xj 80 Hist, in 
Ann. Reg. 14 The present crisis would become the epocha 
of a new splendor to the French monarchy. *795 lfl 
Wythes Decis. Virginia 41 Whether the time or the settle- 
ment were the epocha of the title will be enquired. 1824 
E. Nares Heraldic Anont. (ed. 2) II. 307 The year 1629 is 

reckoned the epocha of long penikes. 

R. 1654 L'Estrange Chas. /(16 55) 156 The Epoehe, the 
Nativity day from whence all the series of this kings trou- 
bles are to be computed. . , , , , 

7. a 17x6 South (J.) t The year sixty; the grand epoch of 
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falsehood. 1761 Hume Hill. Eng. I. xii. ego This period 
. .the epoch of the house of commons in England. 

3. In wider sense : A fixed point of time. 

a. The date, or assigned position in chronological 
sequence, of a historical event. 

Notv less precise than date , which indicates a particular 
year or smaller division of time. 

S. l66r Dryden Astrva Rcdux 108 Such, whose supine 
felicity but makes In story chasmes, in epoche's [in some 
later edd. epocha’s, epochal mistakes. 

Y- 1697 Evelyn Nuviism. v. 186 Epochs are sometimes ' 
noted in words at length. 1841 Elfhinstone Hist. Ind. I. 
209 The date of his appearance . . the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ, .an epoch which, etc. 

b. [ = Fr. ipoque .] A precise date; the exact 
time at which an event takes place or is appointed 
to take place. Formerly gen. ; now only with 
reference to natural phenomena (cf. 4 a). 

a. 1761 Stale Papers in Ann. Reg. 258/2 An offer to treat 
about these epochas. 

•y. 1786 T. Jf.fferson Wks (1859) I. 570 To inform him 
what other numbers [of arms] you expect to deliver, with 
the epochs of delivery. 1794 Burke Prcf Brissot's Addr. 
Wks. VII. 312 To foresee them [the designs of the court] 
so well, as to mark the precise epoch on which they were to 
be executed. 1838 Dc Morgan Ess. Probab. (Cabinet Cycl.) 
123 When once the notion is obtained that a. change of 
weather will follow that of the moon, the epoch is watched. 

G. A point of time defined by the occurrence 
of particular events or the existence of a particular 
state of things; a * moment 9 in the history of 
anything. 

It is often uncertain whether a writer meant the word to 
be taken in this sense or in 5, since a given portion of time 
may be regarded either as a mere date or as a period. 

a. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iii. 73 Not long before this 
Epocha so calamitous to that unhappy Country. 1777 G. 
Forster Voy. round World II. 103 In a warm climate 
. .the epocha of maturity seems to happen at a much earlier 
age than in colder countries. 1791 Burke Let. Member 
Nat. A ssembly Wks.VI. 9, I well remember, at every epocha 
of this wonderful history. 1801 Helen Williams Sk.Fr. 
Rep. I. viii. 76 At the epocha of the [French] revolution. 
1807 Southey Espriellas Lett. (1814) III. 74 The invention 
of the steam-engine, almost as great an epocha as the inven- 
tion of printing. 1824 Hist. Gaining 26 At one of those 
epochas the Earl married a ^Countess in her own right. 
1830 Godwin Cloudeslcy I. xiii. 213 From this epocha there 
was a perpetual struggle in Cloudesley’s mind. 

y. 1823 J. Badcock Bom. Amusem. Introd. 5 Davey and 
Brewster.. sustain that character at the present epoch of 
Science. 1838 Carlyle Chartism (1858) 3 At an epoch of 
history when the * National Petition ' carts itself in waggons 
along the streets. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anirn. Kittgd. 
(ed. 4) 510 At this epoch.. the polyp presents two cavities 
distinct from each other. 1845 M c Culloch Taxation 11. v. 
(1852) 220 After the lasi-mentioned epoch. .the production 
of beet-root sugar began rapidly to increase. 1875 Scrivener 
Led. Text N. T. 7 Those noted up to the present epoch. 
1882 Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Greece 4- Pal. 190 It was an 
epoch never to be forgotten in her life, when she commenced 
labouring in Joppa. 

4. Astron, The point of time at which any 
phenomenon takes place ; an arbitrarily fixed date 
(often the first day of a century or half-century) 
for which the elements necessary for computing 
the place of a heavenly body are tabulated. Also, 
the heliocentric longitude of a planet at such a 
date (more fully, the longitude of the epoch). 

a. 1726 tr. Gregory' s Astron. I. 466 Their Mean Motions 
made between the said Epocha and the Time propos’d, 
being equated. 1789 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXX 20 
I followed the shadow of the satellite, .up to the center, in 
order to secure a valuable epocha. 1795-8 T. Maurice 
Hindostan (1820) I. 1. iv. 128 By astronomers the word 
epocha is used to denote that particular point of the orbit of 
a planet, -wherein that planet is, at some known moment of 
mean time, in a given meridian. 

*y. 1790 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 488 Epochs of 
the mean longitude of the satellites. 1834 Nat. Philos. 
Astron. ix. 191/2 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.), The longitude of the 
sun, at some one time, which is called the epoch. 1858 
Herschel Outlines Astron. iy. (ed. 5) 168 They would be 
found, .to differ by the exact difference of their local epochs. 

XI. A period of time. (Cf. similar tise of era, 
term). 

5. In early use, a chronological period dated 
from an * epoch ’ in sense 1 . In later use, a period 
of history defined by the prevalence of some par- 
ticular state of things, by a connected series of 
events, or by the influence of some eminent person 
or group of persons. 

a.. 1628 Earle Microcosm, Sordid Rich Man (Arb.) 09 
His clothes were neuer young in our memory: you might 
make long Epocha’s from them. 1662 Stillingfl. Ortg. 
Sacr. 11. vii. § 8 They make three Epocha’s, before the Law, 
under the Law, and the coming of the Messias. c 1720 
Prior Solomon on Pan. World in. 758 Scenes of war, and 
epochas of woe. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 201 Chrono- 
logers have divided the age of the world into six different 
epochas. 1824 L. Stanhofe Greece 4 The most shining 
epocha of her history. 

y. c 1800 K. White Time 385 Ages and epochs that 
destroy our pride. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi. 486 
A period of eight yean? of peace between two epochs of 
terrible civil discord. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 467/2 « Ah, 
that indeed is a letter/ sighs the lover of the Addisonian epoch. 

b. A period in an individual’s life, or in the 
history of any continuous process. 

a. 17 68 Sterne Sent. Joum. {1775I II. 132 There are 
three epochas in the empire of a Frenchwoman. She is 
coquette — then deist — then devote. *771 Gqldsm. Hist. 


Eng . III. 372 This is one of the most extraordinary epochas 
in English history. 1788 Holcroft Life _ 4* Adv. Baron 
Trench I. xiv. The second great and still more gloomy 
epocha of my life. 

■y. 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. in. xx. 256 God's treatment 
of the penitent divides itself in this parable into three dis. 
tinct epochs. 1865 Draper Intcll. Bevel. Europe i. 9 We 
express our surprise when we witness actions unsuitable to 
the epoch of life. 

c. Geol. A period or division of the history of 
the formation of the earth’s crust. 

Chiefly used indiscriminately for any distinct portion of 
geological time. The International Congress of 1881 pro- 
posed to use the terms era, period, epoch, age to denote 
successively smaller divisions ; but this has not been gene- 
rally followed. 

a. 1802 Playfair Illnstr. Hutton. Th. 123 The most 
ancient epocha of which any memorial exists in the records 
of the fossil kingdom. 

y. 1850 Lvell snd Visit II. S. II. 247 The language of 
those who talk of 1 the epoch of existing continents *. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. viii. 268 But this would not 
produce a gjacial epoch. 

0. Physics. (See quots.) 

1879 Thomson & Tait Hat : Phil. I. 1. § 54 The Epoch in 
a simple harmonic motion is the interval of time, which 
elapses from the era of reckoning till the moving point first 
comes to its greatest elongation in the direction reckoned as 
positive, from its mean position or the middle of its range. 
1882 Minchin Utiipi, Kincmat. 9 The maximum excursion 

of the harmonic vibration x=a cos is a... The 

angle a is called the epoch angle, or simply the epoch. 

7. Comb. [Perhaps after the equivalent com- 
pounds in German.] Epoch-forming adj. ; epoch- 
making a., said chiefly of scientific discoveries or 
treatises. 

1816 Coleridge Lav Scrm. 313 All the *epoch-forming 
revolutions of the Christian world. 1874 H. Reynolds 
John Bapt. ii. 64 *Epoch-making men.. of human history. 
1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jew, Ch. iii. 56 This work of 
Ezra, and the covenant, - were of epoch-making importance. 

Epochal (e-p^kal), a. [f. Epoch + -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining- to an epoch or epochs. 

1685 H. More Paralip . Prophet tea 376 If the Epochal 
note, should fall out either before the beginning of the first 
Semitime, etc. 1827 A. & J. Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 355 
Shakespeare has given such a national tinge and epochal 
propriety to his characters. 1847 J. Hare Viet. Faith 67 
We. .hear the striking of one of its [Time's] epocha! hours. 
1865 Draper Intell. Bevel. Europe xxvi. 617 The three dis- 
tinct modes of life occur in an epochal order. 

2. Of the nature of an epoch ; forming an epoch ; 
epoch-making. 

1857 M* Pattison .£tt.(i889)II. 416 The .. epochal crises 
of affairs. 1866 Alger Solti. Nat. 4 * Man n. 80 [David 
Hume's] place in the history of philosophy is of epochal 
importance. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 127 Warring., 
has suggested that the Mosaic days are epochal days. 

E-pochate. nonce-wd. [f. Epoch + -ate 1.] The 
position of being the 1 epoch’ of a computation. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophetica 4 Four Decrees, but 
only two of them Competitors for the Epochate. 

Epochism (e’ppkiz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
The practice of dividing time into epochs. 

1865 Athen&tmi No. X970 140/1 Chronological epochism. 

Epocbist (e'ppkist). [Two formations: 1 . f. 

Gr. c 7 rox-i 7 suspension of judgement, f. kakyciv (see 
Ephectic) + -1st ; 2. f. Epoch + -ist.] 
f 1. A philosopher of the Ephectic School. Obs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne. 11. xii. (1632) 280 Pyrrho and 
other Sceptikes, or Epochistes. 

2. One who holds the theory that the * days’ of 
creation in Genesis signify epochs. 

1888 Cave Inspir. O.T. iii, 129 The Epochists .. regard the 
days as epochs. 

Epocryte : see Hypocrite. 

Epode (e’p 0 u d). Also 7 epod. [a. OF. epode 
ad.L. epodos, a. Gr. kmobos after-song, incantation, 
f. knaSetv, f. km upon, after + a3«tv, aeiSfiv to sing.] 

1. a. A kind of lyric poem, invented by Arch i- . 
lochus, in which a long line is followed by a 
shorter one, of metres different from the elegiac ; 
used by Horace in his 5 th Book of Odes. b. An 
incantation, c. A poem of grave character. 

1598 Florio, EPodo, a kinde of verses, hauing the first 
verse longer then the second. x6i6 B.'Jonson Forest x, 
Now my thought takes wing, And now an Epode to deep 
ears I sing. . 1647 Crashaw Music’s Buel Poems, 90 She 
qualifies their zeal With the cool epode of a graver note. 
i ^ 55 " 6 ° Stanley Hist. Philos. 410/1 Pythagoras made use 
ofEpodes. 1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Epod. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. (R.) Horace seems to have purged himself 
from those, splenetic reflections in those odes and epocies. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig. And in mod. Diets. 

2. The part of a lyric ode sung after the strophe 
and anti strophe. 

*671 Milton Samson Pref., Strophe, Antistrophe, or 
Epode . . were a kind of Stanzas framed only for the music 
then used with the Chorus that sung. *847 Grote. Greece 
11. xxix. (1862) III. 67 Choric compositions, containing not 
only a strophe and antistrophe, but also a third division or 
epode succeeding them. I 

Hence Epo'dic a., pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an epode. i 

1866 Felton Auc. 4- Mod. Gr. I. ix. 152 A series of iambic ! 

and epodic invectives. . , 

Epoist (e'p^iist). rare, [badly f. Gr. Ztto-s Epos j 
+ -ist.] A writer of epic poetry. j 


1842 Mrs. Browning Grk, Chr. Poets 22 Apollinarius, an 
epoist, dramatist, lyrist. 1863 Browning Sordello head- 
line, Wks. III. 418 Successively that of epoist, dramatist, or 
analyst. 

Epomania (ep 0 mc !, nia). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. tro-% 
Epos + pavia madness.] A rage for the writing 
of epics. 

1800 Southey in C. Southey Life II. 121 My Joan of Arc 
has revived the Epomania that Boileau cured the French of 
120 years ago. * 

Eponomy, variant of Eponymy. 

Eponym (e’ptJhim). [ad. Gr. cthuvu/i-os (g.) 
given as a name, ( b .) giving one’s name to a thing 
or person, f. km upon + ovopa, JEo\. ovvpa name.] 

1. One who gives, or is supposed to give, his 
name to a people, place, or institution ; e.g. among 
the Greeks, the heroes who were looked upon as 
ancestors or founders of tribes or cities. Also in 
Lat. form eponymus. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. vii. (1869) I. isoPelops is the eponym 
or name-giver of the Peloponnesus. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (1863 1 I. 11. vii. 481 The legendary eponymus of the 
district. 2877 Merivale Rom. Triumv. ii. 35 An ancient 
patrician race, which claimed as its eponym, Juius, the son 
of /Eneas. 1883 Q. Rev : Apr. 297 The eponymus of which 
[Skinner’s Horse] was his bosom friend. 

b. transf. One 1 whose name is a synonym for ’ 
something. 

2873 Svmonds Grk. Poets x. 306 Theocritus, Bion and 
Moschus are the Eponyms of Idyllic poetry. 2875 Merivale 
Gen. Hist. Rome ii. (1877) 7 Saturn becomes the eponym of 
all useful and humane discovery'. 1875 Bryce Holy. Rem. 
Emp. xi. (ed. 5) 177 Charles [the Great), .had become, so to 
speak, an eponym of Empire. 

2. Assyriology . A functionary (called limn in 
Assyrian) who, like the apyoiv kmbvvpas at Athens 
(see Eponymous 2 ), gave his name to his year 
of office. Also attrib.y as in eponym fist, -year ; 
eponym- can on, the record which gives the suc- 
cession of these officers. 

1864 Ra wlinson Anc. Mon. 1 1. viii. 261 The list of eponyms 
obtained from the celebrated * Canon *. 1886 C. R. Conder 
Syrian Stone-Lore ix. 325 The Sabeans also adopted the 
Assyrian system of eponyms to mark the year. 

3. [ad. Gr. knuivvjiov an additional designation, 
cognomen.] A distinguishing title. 

2863 Miss Yonge Chr. Names II. 264 Jarl .. was a favou- 
rite eponym. 1881 Fair Trade Cry 11 We are the modern 
Phoenicians, or to take a lower eponym, the Pickfords of the 
world. 

Hence Eponymic a., of or pertaining to an 
eponym ; that is an eponym. Epo-nymism, the 
practice of accounting for names of places or 
peoples by referring them to supposed prehistoric 
eponyms. Epo*nymist = Eponym 1 . Epo’nymize 
v. trans to serve as eponym to. 

2851 D.Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. i. 279 The young 
strength of the eponymic colonists. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. 
I. 7 Eponymic myths which account for the parentage of a 
tribe by turning its name into the name of an imaginary 
ancestor. 1883 Sal. Rev. 23 June 784 Its patron saint or 
eponymic hero. 2858 Gladstone Homer 1. 347 The fore- 
oing sources of eponymism. Ibid, . I. 85 Nor does he esta- 
Irsh any relation whatever between any of the four races 
and any common ancestor or eponyniist; _ 2862 Ansted 
Channel Jsl. 320 The eponymist of_St. Helier’s was con- 
founded with Hilarius Bishop of Poitou. 1866 J. Rose tr. 
Ovid’s /rt.rri' Notes 236 Pallas herself eponymizes the Pali 
fire-worshippers. 

Eponymous (epp-nimss), a. [f. Gr. tiriviuvi-or 
(see prec.) + -ous.] 

1. That gives (his) name to anything ; said esp. 
of the mythical personages from whose names the 
names of places or peoples are reputed to be 
derived. 

2846 Grote Greece i.iv. I, hi The eponymous personage 
from whom the community derive their name. 2874 Sayce 
Compar. Philol. ix. 379 Eponymous heroes. 2889 Swin- 
burne B. Joitson 27 The eponymous hero or protagonist of 
the play. 

2. Giving his name to the year, as did the chief 
archon at Athens. 

1857 Birch Anc. Pottery ( 1858) I. 295 Inscribed with the 
name of the eponymous magistrate. 

Eponymy (eppmimi). Also 9 eponomy. [ad. 
Gr. knaivvfjta, f. hnwvvpos: see Eponym.] 

1 . a. = Eponymism. b. Eponymic nomenclature. 
2865 M c Lennan Prim. Marriage vii. 150 The universal 

tendency of rude races to eponomy. 2880 A thenxuns 2 Oct. 
425/3 Known . . after the fashion of eponymy so prevalent 
among Asiatic nomads, as Nogais or Nogai Tartars. 

2. The year of office of an (Assyrian) eponym. 

1875 G. Smith Assyrian Eponym Canon 193 The earlier 

and correct Text.. has the eponymy of Assur-banai-uzur 
two years earlier. 2883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. 254 The 
first is dated in the eponymy of Sin-sarra-uzur. 

Epopee (e*p£pf). Now somewhat rare. Also 
8-9 -p 6e. [a. F. epopie, ad. mod.L. cpopaiia \ q. v.] 

1. An epic poem (*= Epic B,). Usually the epic 
poem generically ; the epic species of poetry. 

1697 Dryden Eneid Ded., Both of them abhor strong 
metaphors, in which the epopee delights. 1768-74 Tucker 
LI. Nat. (1852) I. 23 The action of the drama or epopee .. 
must be one and entire. 2823 tr. Sismondis Ltf. Elf 
{1846) I. xvi. 465 The discovery of the comic epopee . . I he 
origin of the mock epopee. 1846 Grote Greece II. a'XL 
234 The age of the epos is followed by that of the epopee. 
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*846 Grote Greece (1862) II. iii. 54 They may be said to 
constitute a sort of historical epopee. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. iii. 163 The Imitatio Christi is an epopee 
of the internal history of the human soul. 

Epppo&’an, a. rare. [f. Gr. cxonot-is (see next) 
+ -an.j Befitting an epic poet. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1. 18 Rouse my bold muse with 
epopaean rage, A hero's rise to sing, 

Epopceia (epupria). arch. In 8 epopea, *cea, 
9 epopeia. [a. mod.L .epopceia, a. Gr. eiroiroiia the 
making of epics, f. hronoUs maker of epics, f. 
tiro? (see Epos) + -ttoio? maker.] = Epopee I. 

1749 Hurd Horace's p.rt Poetry Wks. 1811 I. 67 It being 
more glaringly inconsistent with the genius of the drama to 
admit of foreign. .ornaments, than of the extended Epi- 
sodical Epopceia. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope I. hi. 126 
That the action of the epopea be one great and entire. 1782 
V. Knox Ess. J I. 384 [Stesichorus] gave to lyric poetry 
all the solemnity of the Epopcea. 1798 W. Taylor in 
J\ fonthly Rev. XXVI. 248 He also wrote a tedious epopea, 
of which Belisarius is the hero. 1822 Scorr Nigel Introd. 
Ep., The plot of a regular and connected epopeia. 
Epopoeisfc (epopF'ist). [f. prec. (or f. Gr. 
cttottoi-6s) + - 1 st.] One who writes epic poetry. 

1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 411 The historian is merely a more 
modem name for the Epopceist. 1850 Blackie rEschylus 
I. 7 Those who are familiar with the productions of the 
great Ionic Epopoeist. 

E:po-po-et. [f. Epo-s + Poet.] An epic poet. 
1800 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 357 The taking of 
Seringapatam is a good subject for you epo-poets. 

Epopt (e'p^pt). [ad. Jate L. epopta, ad. h. 
InoirrTjs, agent-n. f. Ittojt- (f. cm upon + root on- 
to see), serving as the base of certain tenses of 
cipopauu to look upon, behold.] A * beholder * ; 
in Gr. Antiq. a person fully initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Also trails/. 

1696 Toland Christianity not Myst. 167 The right of 
seeing every thing, or being Epopts. 1798 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Map. VI. 552 Those, .who obtained the insight of 
these revelations, called themselves Epopts, Seers, or the 
Initiated. 1833 Brit. Mag. III. 48 That, .which has made 
usinsome sort epopts of those mysteries which are between 
this world and the next. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Iviii. (1862) 
V; 183 Addressing his companions as Mysts pnd Epopts. 

Hence Epo*ptic a., of or pertaining to an epopt. 
Epoptics sb.pl., Epo ptist = Epopt. 

1770 La ng h o r n e Plutarch ‘s Lives, Alexander (ed. Tegg) 
467 Those more secret and profound branches of science, 
which they call acroamatic and epoptic. 1711 tr. Weren- 
fel's Disc. Logout. 90 Aristotle’s Books of deep Learning, 
his Acroamaticks, Esotericks, Epopticks, and mysterious 
Writings, a 1652 J. Smith Scl. Disc. i. 10 Hidden mys- 
teries in divine truth .. which cannot be discerned but only 
by divine Epoptists. 

II Epos (e-p*>s). [L. epos, a. Gr. tiros word, song, 
f. in- stem of (hay to say.] 

1. a. A collective term for early unwritten narra- 
tive poems celebrating incidents of heroic tradition ; 
the rudimentary form of epic poetry, b. An epic 
poem ; — Epic B., Epopee. c. Epic poetry. 

a. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. xii. 124 The epos, .in this 
respect appears to have adhered to the model of the ancient 
hymnody. 1846 Grote Greece II. 234 The age of the epos 
is followed by that of the epopee. 1883 H. Kennedy tr. 
Ten Brink's E.E. Lit . 148 The ancient Epos hardlysurvived. 

b. 1855 Browning Men £ Wont. 11. Cleon 172 That 
epos on thy hundred plates of gold Is mine. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh, v. 155 Every age . . expects a mom 
And claims an epos. 1858 Trench Parables 45 The action, 
gradually unfolding itself of an Epos. 

C. 1835 J. B. Robertson tr. Schlegefs Philos. Hist. 
(1846) 6 The author next passes in review the Hesiodic 
epos, the middle epos, or the works of the Cyclic poets. 
1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pautph. viii. (1872) 285 Almost 
rises into epos and prophecy. 

2. traits/. A series of striking events worthy of 
epic treatment. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. I. 234 
All these episodes of the great epos [the insurrection of 
Paris] were similar in character, and imbodied the same 
lessons. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. (1878) Prel. 2 She 
found her epos in the reform of a religious order. 

[Eposculation, given in some Diets., is app. a 
misprint for Exosculation. 

1563 Becon Displ. Pop. Mass Wks. in. 52 a Your inspira- 
tions and eposculations, your benedictions and humiliations.] 
f Epota'tion. Ohs. [n. of action f. epotcirc.1 
see next.] The action of drinking up or off. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxxiv. 128 The Epotations 
of dumb liquor damn him. 1660 Cltarac. Italy 55 There is 
by their epotation laid the seed of all future maladies. 

+ Epo'te, v. Ohs. [ad. L. epot-arc, f. e out + 
potdre to drink.] traits. To drink ; to drink up. 

1657 Tomlinson j R eturn's Disp. 297 The decoction of the 
root epoted, cures convulsions. 

t £pouve*ntable, a. Obs. In 5 epoventable, 
6 epouventabl, Sc. espoventabill, appovent- 
abyll. [a. OF. espouventable (mod.F, Ppouvantabk, 
corresp. to Pr. espaventable), f. espouventer (mod. 
F. ipouvanter, Pr. espaveutar), f. L. expavent-em, 
f. ex out 4 - pave-re to be in a fright.] Frightful, 
terrible. 

147S Caxton Jason 67 The grete epouen table dragons. 
1552 Lyndesay Monarchy (1883), With horrabyll sound 
appouentabyll [ed. 1592 espouuentabill]. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisitts' Catech. 92 The dreidful and epouuentabi rigor 
of Gods terrible iudgment. 


II Eprouvette (*pr//ve’t). [Fr. Sprouvette , f. 
iprouver to tr}', to test.] 

1. An apparatus for testing the strength of gun- 
powder. Also attrib. 

1781 Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 298 All the eprou- 
vettes, or powder-triers, in common Ube are defective. 1839 
Sat. Mag., Sttpp. Jan. 40/1 Another form of e'prouvette 
was devised by the late Dr. Hutton. 1846 Greener Sc. 
Gunnery 37 Where experiments are conducted, .with move- 
able cprouvettes , a certain loss is sustained. 1874 Knight 
Diet. Mech. s.v. Eprouvciie-guu, The 6prouvette-mortar of 
the British service is 8 inches in diameter. 

2. A spoon used in assaying metals. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Eprouvette, a flux spoon. A 
spoon for sampling an assay. 

Eps, obs. form of Asp L 

Epsom (e*psom). The name of a town in Surrey. 

1. attrib. and Comb., as Epsom- water, the water 
of a mineral spring at Epsom ; Epsom - salt 
{colloq. -salts), originally the salt (chiefly com- 
posed of magnesium sulphate) obtained from this 
water ; now the popular name of magnesium sul- 
phate however prepared. 

1770 tr. Cronstedt's Mtu. 137 This may be called English 
or Epsom salt. x8ri A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp . 11. (1818) 
245 First artificially obtained in England in 1675, from the 
evaporation of the water of the Epsom spring : whence it 
was named Epsom salt. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Gcol. 
xv. 282 The manufacture of magnesia and Epsom salts. 

2. Short for Epsom salt. 

1803 Attn. Rev. I. 871/1 Even allowing Mr. K. the use of 
the term epsom, instead of sulphat of magnesia. 1854 
Pharmac. Jm/./tlll. 622 The sulphate of magnesia form- 
ing the ‘rough Epsoms' of the alum-maker. 

Epsomite (e’psomoit). Min . [f. Epsom + -ite.] 
Native magnesium sulphate. 

1814 T. Allan Min. Nomeucl. 42 Natural Epsom Salt, 
Epsomite. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 44 Ep- 
somite occurs as an efflorescence from marshy ground. 
Eptagon, obs. form of Heptagon. 

Epulary (e - pi/71ari), a. [ud. L. epulaHs, f. 
cpiilum feast.] Of, pertaining to, or having to 
do with, a feast or banquet. 

1678 Phillips, Epulary, belonging to a Banquet. 1721- 
1800 in Bailey. 1839 G. Raymond in Nero Monthly Mag. 
LVII. 407 The hum of epulary commerce resounded on 
every side. 1856 Smyth Rom. Earn. Coins 296 The cor- 
poration of Bedford, a body which had not quite lost its 
epulary renown when Oliver Goldsmith publicly compli- 
mented its manducatory energies. 

Epulation (epi/d^-Jbn). Now rare. Also 6 
epulacion, ~cyon. [ad.L .epuldtidn-em, f. epiildri 
to feast, f. epnlum feast.] The action of feasting 
or indulging in dainty fare. Alsoyff. 

1542 Boobde Dyetary i.\\ (1870) 250 As it is taken by 
epulacyon, of eatynge of crude meate. 1569 Newton 
Cicero's Olde Age 31b, Neither did I take delectation in 
these banquettes and epulacions. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. (1650) 324 When he [Epicurus] would dine with 
Jove, and pretend unto epulation, he desired no other addi- 
tion than a piece of Cytheridian cheese. 1819 H. Busk 
Banquet 11. 617 To make your epulation quite complete, 
One thing you need. 1875 Hogg in Fraseds Mag. XI. 517 
Such love. .’Twas love’s luxuriant epulation. 

Epulentic, var. of Epilentio a. Obs. 

|| Epulis (ephrlis). Path. [mod.L. epulis, a. 
Gr. tirouAty, f. hri upon + ov\ov gum.] (See quots.) 

1859 J. Tomes Denial Surg. 518 Tumours, springing up 
from the margin of the gums . . usually receive the desig- 
nation, epulis. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 537 Under 
epulis are included, rightly or wrongly, most of the tumours 
of the gums. 

+ E’pulose, a. Obs. rare “°. [f. L. epitl-um + 
-OSE, as if ad. L. *epu/os-us.] Feasting to excess. 
Hence f Epulosity, a feasting to excess. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Epulotic (epi/flp'tik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. Gr. 
cnov\coTtK-6s, f, iirovXdcoOat to be scarred over, f. 
cm upon 4- ov\tj scar.] 

A. adj. Having power to cicatrize. 

1761 W. Lewis Mat. Med. (ed. 2) 160 s. v. Calaminaris , 
The officinal epulotic cerate. 1787 C. B. Trye in Med. 
Commun. II. 154 The common epulotic dressings. 1832 in 
Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. in pi. Medicines or ointments that induce 
cicatrization, and heal wounds or sores. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's Chirurg. xxvi. xvi. (1678) 639 
We use Epuloticks when as the ulcer is almost filled up, and 
equal to the adjacent skin. 1751 DEBENHAMin/^r/. Trans. 
XLVII. 94 The wound was . . by the use of epulotics,. com- 
pletely cicatrized. 1832 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 
Hence f Epulo'-tical a. Path. Obs.=p prec. adj. 
16x5 Crooke Body of Man 86 The flesh is softned and 
dryed by Epulotical medicines as they cal! them. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 107 A slash or skar of a wound 
is closed with an Epulotical Powder. 

J- E'pulous, a. Obs. rare~~°. [f. L. epul-um + 
-ous : see Epulose.] = Epulose. 

1692-1732 in Coles. , 

E-purate (e'piurrit), v. rare . [f. V . e/ur-er to 
purify : see -ate 6 .] irans. To purify, lit. and Jig. 

1709 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 474 The departmental adminis- 
tration, which having been long before epurated, was in the 
secret of the revolution. x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XII. 581 As the evaporation of water in the sunshine epu- 
rates the atmosphere. 18x3 — Monthly Rev. LXXI I. 473 
Whh a diction epurated at Paris in royal times, she [Aide, 
de Genlis] is still not a classical writer. | 


Hence E purated ppl. a. 

1815 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXVI. 501 An epu- 
rated Christianity. 

Epuration (epiuivi-Jm). [a. F. ipuration, f. 
eptirer-. see prec.] The action or process of puri- 
fying ; purification. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 8 These opinions 
may require further epuration. x8zs Ann. Reg. 175 Epur- 
ation or investigation of the characters of official persons. 

Equability (fk-, ekwabHiti). Forms : 6 
equabilite, 6-7 equabilitie, 7 nequability, 6 - 
equability. [ad. L. sequdbilit-ds , f, tequdbili-s 
Equable : see -m\] 

1. The quality of being equable or uniform ; 
evenness of mind, temper, or behaviour ; freedom 
from fluctuation or variation in condition, rate of 
movement, degree of intensity, etc. 

1531 Elyot Gov. iii. xxi, There is also moderation in 
tolleration of fortune of euerye soi te, which of Tulli is called 
equabilite. 1577-87 Hounshed Citron. I. 21/2 He would 
not have beene led with such an equabilitie of mind. 1656 
Trapp Comm. Matt . vi. 22 Uniformity, equability, ubiquity, 
and constancy of holiness. 1692 Ray Dissol. World ii. 
(1732) 87 The Equability of the Sun’s diurnal Motion. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. v. 160 Where is that equability of 
nine months warmth to be found? X711 Addison Sped. 
No. 68 P 3, I should join to these other Qualifications a 
certain ^Equability or Evenness of Behaviour. 17x3 Addison 
Guardian No. ngThe equability of his numbers . . cloyed 
and satiated the ear for want of variety. 1762 J. Foster 
Essay Accent <5- Quantity 8 A monotony and equability in 
the voice, a 1832 Bentham Princ. Penal Law Wks. 1843 
I. 456 In respect of equability, these punishments [by dis- 
grace] are really more defective than at first sight they 
might appear, a 1834 Coleridge Shahs. Notes 39 The 
security and comparative equability of human life. 1854 
Hooker Himal. Jmls. 1 . vii. 169 The humidity, and equa- 
bility of the climate. 1882 Meet. Temp. Jml. I. 104 The 
excessive sensitiveness and want of equability of which so 
many complain. 

+ 2. Capability of being regarded as equal, or 
of being compared on equal terms. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Answ. Osor. 35 May any equa- 
bilitie seeme to bee betwixt them ? either in the excellenci# 
of the holy Ghost? or in sinceritie of Lyfe? 1631 R. By- 
field Doctr. Sabb. 183 You that make the servant . . but as 
the Oxe and Asse is. .have utterly destroyed this equability. 
a 1652 Brome Lovesick Court iv. i, Their merits bear no 
equability With mine. 1817 Cogan Ethical Quest, v. (R.), 
Bodies seem to act mutually upon each other, with a kind 
of equability in power. 

f 3. Due or just proportion ; well-balanced con- 
dition. Obs. 

15 76 Newton Lcmnie's Complex. (1633) 9 If he finde the 
plight and state of his body to be in equability and perfect 
temperatenesse, it shall be good to cherish and preserve it 
with his like. 1605 Timme Quersit. ». iv. 116 The perfect 
combination, adequation, equabilitie of elements, etc. 

Equable (F’k-, e'kwab’l), a. Also 7-8 cequa- 
ble. [ad. L. seqitdbilis , f. sequdre to make level 
or equal, f. tequits equal.] 

1. Uniform, free from fluctuation or variation. 

a. Of motions or continuous phenomena: Main- 
taining a constant level of speed or intensity, 
f Also of periods of time : Uniform in duration. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n. ix. 224, 25 Apocatastases 
annorum, which amounted to 3652s equable Years. # 1726 
tr. Gregory’s Astrem. I. m. 405 The apparent Motion of 
the Sun will be equable. 1799 Med. Jml . I. 279 The pulse 
slower, more uniform and equable. x8o8 J. Webster Nat. 
Phil. 29 Its parallels express the equable lime of motion. 
x8xx A. T. Thomson Lend. Disp. (18x8) Introd. 28 Mercury 
is the liquid best adapted for thermometers ; its expansion 
being most equable. 1812 Woodhouse Astrou. xviii. 188 
Kepler’s discovery of the equable description of areas. 1850 
Grote Greece 11. Ivi, (1862) V. 72 The slow, solemn, and 
equable march of the troops. 

b. Of temperature : Free from extremes (or 
sudden changes) of heat and cold. 

1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 292 Those parts of the kingdom 
where they may enjoy the most equable state of tempera- 
ture. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xvii. § 728 Thus the 
equable climates of Western Europe are accounted for. 

c. Of the feelings, mind, temper, etc. : Even, 
not easily disturbed. Of a course of events: Free 
from vicissitudes, tranquil. Of literary style : 
Maintaining a constant level, uniform. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 34 1 (Military 
raour] is a cool, steady, deliberate principle, always present, 
always equable. 1814 \Vordsw. Laodamta xvu, In worlds 
whose course is equable and pure. 1836 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. (1837) III. xxiii. 375 A cairn and equable piety. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 4 68 Hl r s oratory was more 
correct and equable than theirs. 1875 Jowett P/Mp (ed. 2) 

I. Introd. 12 It [a translation] should be. .equable in style. 
1876 Black Madcap Y. xvi. 140 An equable temper is the 
greatest gift a man can possess. , 

2. Free from inequalities; uniform throughout 
its extent or range of operation ; equally pro- 

P i5=°BEOTtE:y Bvlt Lat. viii. Wks. 1838 111. 193 They 
woSld have the vast body of a planet.. to be e«ry where 
smooth and equable. i8t= Sir H. Davy Chan.. P!u . {«. 233 
Elastic fluids have a tendency., to rap.d equable mixture. 
1838 Thirlwaix Crwe V. xllt. 205 A new valuation .. 
with a view to a more equable system of taxation. 1845 
Carlyle Cromwell II. viii. 69 A mote equable division of 
representatives. .847 Disraeli Tancr'a in., tv, A nch 
subdued and equable tint overspread this visage. 1854 
Ronalds & Richardson Client. Pechnol. (ea. 2) I. 205 A 
channel of equable diameter. 
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4* 3. Characterized by justice or fairness ; — 
Equitable. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browse Relig. Med. 11. § 13 Becomming 
equable to others, I become unjust to myself. • [Cf. quot. 
1839 s. v. Equably.) 

Equableness (f*k-, e-kwab’lnes)^ [f. prec.+ 
-ness.] The condition or quality of being equable ; 
Equability, in various senses. 

1641 Symonds Serin, be/. Ho. of Com . C b, We . . should 
walk towards God with truth, sequablenesse, and certainty. 
1736 in Bailey. 1877 E. Conder^ij. Faith iv. 163 Smooth- 
ness (that is, equablenessof surface). 1880 Nature XXIII. 
No. 582. 184 A like equableness from year to year charac- 
terises the temperature and rainfall of the climate. 

Equably (rk-, e'kwabli), adv. ff. as prec. + 
-LY -.] In an equable manner; uniformly, regularly ; 
justly, fairly ; calmly, tranquilly. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. in. 417 The Sun . .mov'd both 
equably and in the Equator. 01743 Cheyne (J.), If bodies 
move equably in concentrick circles, etc. 1798 Malthus 
Popul. (i 3 o 6 ) II, in. x. 238 The wealth of the civilized 
world will . . be . . more equably diffused. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece III. 61 The . . cultivation of their fertile and equably 
divided territory. 3873 Black Pr. Thule xi. 172 Equably 
confessing her ignorance on all such points. 

Equacion, -cioun, obs. ff. of Equation. 
Equaeval (tfcwf'val), a. Also equieeval. [f. 
L. xquxv-us (f. x quus equal + xvttm age) + -AL.] 
Of equal age ; belonging to the same period. 

1867 Stubbs Pref. Benedict's Citron. (Rolls) 24 A small 
folio, written in double columns, in a variety of equteval 
hands. i88r W. Palgrave in Macin. Mag. XLV. or Her 
Capitol was equimval with her birth. 

t Equee'vous, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] =* 
prec. (Const, to.) 

3658 W. Burton I tin. Anton . 173 , 1 cannot think therefore 
of anything else proceeding from the Roman times here 
or-Equaevous to tneir greatness, .except it be the Thames. 

Equal (f'kvval), a. and sb. Forms : ? 4 pi. 
equals, -les, 6-7 sequal(l, equall, 6 equale, 6 - 
equal. See also Egall. [ad. L. xqudlis , f. xqu-us 
level, even, just. 

As the forrn of the L. xquus does not permit it to be 
directly anglicized without the addition of a suffix, the Eng. 
equal represents the senses of that word as well as those of 
its derivative xqudlis. The OF. equal (orig. a literary 
adaptation of the L. word, the regular phonetic descendant 
of which, ervel, ivel } was in popular use) does not seem to 
have been adopted in Eng. ; but its later form cgual {esgal), 
cgal became Eng. in 14th c. (see Egall), and did not be- 
come wholly obs. until the 17th c.] 

1. Of magnitudes or numbers : Identical in 
amount; neither less nor greater than the object 
of comparison. Of things : Having the same 
measure ; identical in magnitude, number, value, 
intensity, etc. Const, to , f with. 

(In this and the next sense often with latent notion of ‘ at 
least equal ’ ; hence not equal to means usually * less than 
4 inferior to ’.) 

<73293 Chaucer Astral. 1. § 16 A smal croys .. aboue the 
south lyne, hat shewith the 24 howres equals [Lat. xquales ] 
of the clokke. Ibid. 11. § 8 To turn the howres in*equales 
in howres equales [Ad cornier tendurn horas in -equates in 
Itoras equates). 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 676 Three hils, 
not in equall distaunce, nor yet in equall quantitie. 1387 
Golding De Mornayxw. 232 Y® three inner angles are equal 
with the two right angles. 1598 Barnfield Compl. Poetrie 
xxxviii, The wiues of Troy (for him made aequall inone. 
3628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 3 Then to shewe three lightes 
of aequall height fore and aft, a 1633 Donne Poems (1650) 
8 When with my browne, my gray haires equall be. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 477 Hairy Goats of equal Profit 
are With Woolly Sheep. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic {17 62) 
1 16 Flower and fine Sugar equal quantities. 1776 Wither- 
ing Brit . Plants (1796) III. 523 Stamens half as long again 
as the blossom, nearly equal. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
ff Art I. 398 The actions of bodies on each other are always 
equal. 3838 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 223 He had equal 
equity with the mortgagee for 700/. 1838 T. Thomson 
Client. Org. Bodies 656 The number of atoms of hydrogen 
and oxygen, must.. be equal both in amidin and amylin. 
3846 G. Day tr. Simon's Anirn. Client. II. 237 In both cases 
they occur in nearly equal ratios. 3858 Lardner Hand - 
bk. Nat. Phil., Hydrost. 332 If the velocity of the float boards 
were equal to that of the water. 

b. phr. Other things being equal : transl. mod.L. 
ceteris paribus. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. I. 385 All other circumstances 
being supposed equal. 1889 Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 318/1 Other 
things being equal, the chances of any man being hit in 
action vary, .with the rate of fire to which he is exposed. 

+ C. Equally reciprocated. 
c 3540 tr. Pol. Vergil's Eng. Hist. (Camd.) 1. 68, 1 nothinge 
desired more ardentliethan the aequal amitteofthe Romains. 

2. Possessing a like degree of a (specified or 
implied) quality or attribute ; on the same level 
in rank, dignity, power, ability, achievement, or 
excellence; having the same rights or privileges. 
Const, to, with. 

3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 13 Where he is now 
resydent, equall in glory to the father, 1593 Shaks. 2 
Hen. VI. v. 1. 8q Vnloose thy long imprisoned thoughts, And 
let thy tongue be equall with thy heart. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. hi, § 9 The ancient custom was to dedicate them 
[books] only to private and equal friends. i6xx Bible 2 
A face. viii. 30 And made the maimed, orphan esi widowes, 
yea, & the aged also, equal in spoils with themselves. 
~ Joint v. 18 Making himselfe equall with God. a 1631 
Donnf. Paradoxes J1652) 45 We deny soules to others equall 
to them in all but in speech. 1667 Milton P. L. jx . 823 
"I he more to draw his Love, And render me more equal 
3725 Pope Odyss. 1. 383 For the chaste Queen select an 


equal Lord. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 432 He meant 
his children to be all equal. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
56 All men are born free and equal. 

b. Music. Equal voices: voices either all male 
or all female. 

+ c. Equivalent ; serving the same purpose. 
Const, as, with. Obs. rare. 

1677 Yarr anton Engs Improv. 10 Paper in Holland is 
equal with Moneys in England. Ibid. 13 A Ticket upon 
such Lands given to the Merchant would be equal to him 
as ready money. 

3. Adequate or fit in quantity or degree. Now 
only const, to ; formerly also simply. 

a 3674 Clarendon (J.), Tne Scotts trusted not their own 
numbers as equal to fight with the English. 1700 Dryden 
Fables Ded., To make my commendations equal to your 
merit. 3719 Watts Hymns t. lxiii. What equal Honours 
shall we bring To Thee, O Lord. 1791 Hampson Mem. J. 
iVesley II. 28 Of the conduct of the magistrates ..it is 
impossible to speak in equal terms of severity and indig- 
nation. 

b. Adequately fit or qualified. Of persons : 
Having strength, endurance, or ability adequate to 
some requirement. Phrase, Equal to the occasion. 

1697 Dbyden Virg. Georg. 11. 304 The Soil. .Is. .equal to 
the Pasture and the Plough. 1769 ’Junius Lett. iii. 17 The 
part you have undertaken is at least as much as you are 
equal to. 3796 Jane Austen Pride <$• Prej. vii, She was 
not equal, however, to much conversation. 1816 Remarks 
Eng. Mann. 20 He did not feel equal to receiving the 
congratulations of the company. 1827 Southey Hist. 
Penins. War II. 124 They were not equal to contend with 
disciplined troops. 1872 Liddon Elem. Rclig. i. 4 Schemes 
of independent morality . . are not equal to resisting the 
impetuosities of passion. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 163 
Gescon was equal to the emergency. 

4. Of distribution, mixture, etc. : Evenly propor- 
tioned. Of rules, laws, conditions, processes, or 
actions (hence of agents) : Affecting all objects in 
the same manner and degree ; uniform in effect or 
operation (often passing into 5 ). 

1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. i. 4 Consisting of the equallest 
mixture or temper of the four elements. 1676 H. Phillips 
Purch. Patt. A v b, Though this way of valuing the ground 
be as equal and general a rule as can be; yet, etc. 3696 
Wkiston T/t. Earth 1. 36 The equaller Division, of the Year 
allow’d for. 2783 Gibbon Decl. *5* F. II. xxxiii. 253 The 
army dreaded his equal and inexorable justice. 3836 Gen. 
P. 1 ‘homtson Exerc. (1842) IV. 80 If the Irish were refused 
equal laws, they would demand the dissolution of the Union. 
1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 387 The Church contemplates 
with equal eye the whole of God’s ordinances. 

b. Of a contest : Evenly balanced. ■ 

1653 Holcroft Procopius 1. 22 Two thirds of the day 
were past, and the fight yet equall. 

+ c. phr. It is equal to me (jv he liter) : = ‘it 
makes no difference ‘ it is all the same \ Obs. 
Cf. Fr. e'est egal , Ger. es ist mir'gleich. 

3705-15 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. ().), They . . may 
let them alone, or reject them ; it is equal to me. 3746 Col. 
Rec. Penn. V. 57 The Governor said it was equal to him 
when they adjourn'd. 3749 Chesterf. Lett. II. exevi. 237 
Whether along the coast of the Adriatic, or that of the 
Mediterranean, it is equal to me. 3769 Goldsm. Rom. 
Hist. (1786) II. 260 It was equal to him whether he fell by 
his enemies in the field, or by his creditors in the city. 

t 5. In sense of L. xquus : Fair, equitable, just, 
impartial. Obs. 

1555 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 503 Equale in justice but 
partialitie. 3545 Leland in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. 
cxviii. 332 My great labours . . have profyted the studyous, 
gentyl, and equal reders. 3592 Gkeene Groat sw. Wit 
(1617) 42 Equal heauen hath denied that comfort. 1641 
‘ Smectymnuus 1 Attsiv. § 5 (3653) 22 This had been no more 
rationall or equall then the former. 1656 Bramhall Replic. 
iv. 188 Is it equall that the Court of Rome themselves 
should be the Judges? 1683 Relig. Clerici To Rdr. 1 To 
the equal Reader. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. xi. 
354 Proposals of peace which were equal and moderate. 

6 . Of surfaces : Level, on the same level {arch.). 
+ Equal to : level with. 

<31640 Drumm. of Hawth. Jas. V. Wks. 3x6 The most 
part of the church was made equal to the ground. 3715 
Leoni Palladio's Archil. (1742) I. 27 All the Rooms., of 
the same Story, may have their Floor or Pavement equal. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 156 The equal plains of 
fruitful Sicily. 

f 7. Uniform throughout in appearance, dimen- 
sions, or properties. Obs. 

2663 Gerbier Counsel 50 A rooff covered "with them is of 
an equall colour. 1686 Aglionby Painting I llustr. iii. 207 * 
The Painter must observe an equal Air, so as not to make 
one part Musculous and Strong, and the other Soft and 
Tender. 3692 T. H[\le)Acc. New Invent. 98. A Sheet of 
their full length equal within one pound in ten quite through. 
3726 Leoni Albertis Archil. II. 18 a. Large Stones, sound, 
equal, handsome and rare. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 246 That the building should be a column of equal 
strength, proportionate in every part to the stress it was 
likely to bear. . . 

b. Bot . Symmetrical, having both sides alike. 
1876 Balfour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 1210 When the paren- 
chyma is developed symmetrically on each side of the mid- 
rib or stalk, the leaf is equal. 

8. Of movements, pressure, heat. Tight, etc. : 
Even, free from fluctuation in rate or intensity. 
rare. (With this and the next sense cf. Equable 1 .) 

2626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 392 Try them by boiling upon 
an equal fire. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704)71 These Revolu- 
tions, .are as exactly equal and uniform as the Earth’s are. 
1763 Earl Pembroke Mil. Equitation (1778) 63 Even or 
equal trot. 2821 Shelley Prometh . Unb. hi. iv. 88 Thy 


EQUAL. 

chaste sistefc Who guides the frozen and inconstant moon 
Will look on thy more warm and equal light. 

9. Of the mind, temper, demeanour, tone of 
voice : Even, tranquil, undisturbed, unruffled, arch. 

1680 Otway Orphan 11. vii, 759 Who can hear this and 
bear an equal mind? a 1700 Dryden (J.), An equal temper 
in his mind he found, When fortune flatter’d him, and when 
she frown’d. 1782 Gibbon Decl. ff F. III. 9 He proceeded, 
in a firm and equal tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative 
of peace, or war. 2821 Scott Keniho. xxii, He addressed 
him in a tone tolerably equal. 1832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 
153 Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind. 

1 10. Of numbers : Even. Obs. rare. Cf. L. par. 
2806 G. Gregory Diet. Arts 4* Sc. s. v. Bridge , The piers 
of stone bridges should be equal in number, that there may 
be one arch in the middle. 

+ 1L quasi -adv. Equally. Obs. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i.159 He is equall rau’nous 
As he is subtile. 1623 Massinger Dk. Milan 11. i, Thou art 
A thing, that, equal with the devil himself, I do detest. 
l6 33 .?• ¥ letcher Purple Isl. iv. xv, Therefore obtain’d an 
equall distant seat. 1659 Dryden Cromwell v, Where all 
the parts so equal-perfect are. 

12. Comb. a. parasynthetic derivatives, as equal- 
armed , - blooded \ -eyed, -headed, - limbed \ - sided \ 
-souled. Also equal-handedness, b. adverbial, 
as equal-balanced , -poised, -suited. 

*833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 286 The ^equal- 
armed balance, so commonly seen in this country. 1881 
Athenaeum 23 Apr. 567/1 At the top is an equal-armed cross. 
1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1659) 312 If the Good and the Evil 
be *equal-ballanc’d. X764 Churchill Ep. Hogarth Poems 
II. 135 Thou *equal-blooded judge. 3876 Swinburne 
Erechth. (ed. 2) 677 Toward good and ill, thea, "equal- 
eyed of soul. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (2842) I, 
280 A government of so much benevolence and "equal- 
handedness. 1889 G. Findlay Eng. Railway 42 In 1837 ■ 
the double and "equal-headed reversible rail was originated 
by Joseph Locke. 2855 Mil.van Lat. Chr. (2864) IX. xiv. 
viii. 278 The short "equal-limbed Greek cross. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. (1670) 170 The rising and falling of an "equal-poised 
balance. . 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxv, O friendship, 
equal-poised control. 1807 T. Thomson Client. (ed. 3) !!. ^ 
571 Four-sided prisms, terminated by "equal-sided pyramids. 
1876 Swinburne Erechth. (ed. 2) 676 Nor thine nor mine, 
but "equal-souled are they. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. 
(1861) 102 The lilies and the native rose Sit "equal-suited 
with a blushing red. , 

B. sb. 

1. One who is equal to another ; 

a. in rank or standing. 

3573 G. Harvey Let ter. bk. (Catnden Soc.) 4 M. Nevil hath 
shown himself disdainful towards his aequals and superiors 
too. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 171 She is no equall for 
his birth. 2624 John Day Festivals (1615) 322 First, that 
they match with their Equals as neere as may be, both in 
Condition or State of Life, as also in Yeers.. a 1640 Earl 
Stirling Jonathan (R.), You (though subjects) may my 
equals make. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew v. 38 Towards 
equals, nothing becomes a man so well as well-bred ease. 
2844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 468 The Governor- 
General, whom, as exercising a delegated authority only, he 
refused to recognise as the. equal of a king. 2877 Mozley 
Univ. Scrvt. ix. 194 Humility is much more tried by equals 
than it is by inferiors. 

b. in power or achievement, or in any specified 
quality; a ‘ match \ 

2607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i.‘ 257 Waseuer man so proud as is this 
Martius? He has no equall. 1667 Milton P.L.x i. 248 
Satan. .Prodigious power had shewn, and met in Armes No 
equal. 1762 Anecd. IV. Pitt IV. App. 27o.A'minister who 
never had his equal, .for wisdom and integrity. 2875 Fort- 
num Matolica iv. 43 Orazio had no equal in the execution 
of his paintings. 

f c. in age : ( a .) One who has lived as long ; 
(A) A contemporary. Cf. L. xqudlis. Obs. 

1596 Harington Met am. Ajax {1814) no That 1 may now 
deal with my ancients and not with my equals. 1621 Bible 
Gat. i. 14 And profited in the lewes Religion, aboue many 
my equals in mine owne nation. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst.- 1, iv. 443 A Sophist Plutarch's equal. 

2. abstr. An equal', a state of equality ; an equal 
footing. Obs. exc. dial. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 34 Thou that presum’st to weigh 
the world anew, And all things to an equall to restore. 
Mod. (Derbysh.) He talks to me as if we were on an equal. 

Equal (f-kwal), v. [f. prec. ; cf. Fr. Jgaler.] 

1. To make equal, equalize ; to bring to the 
same level. Const, with , or simply, arch. 

1594 Daniel Cleopatra Ded., Wherby great Sidney & our 
Spencer might, With those Po singers being equalled, 
Enchaunt the world. 2611 Bible 2 Sam. xxii. 34 He maketh 
my feet like [marg. equalleth] hinds’ feet. 2667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 248 Him.. Whom reason hath equald, force hath 
made supream Above his equals. Ibid. 111. 33 Those other 
two equat'd with me in Fate, 2687 Dryden Hind ff P. l 45® 
Rebellion equals all. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 52 Persons 
equalled in the Favour of God. 2868 Whittier Among the 
Hilts xv ii. The fair democracy of flowers That equals cot 
and palace. 

+ b. To proportion. Obs. 

2628 Latham 2nd Bk. Falconry (16^3) 54 Compare or 
equal! so your meat with the length or shortnesse of time, as 
that she shall neuer be ouer emptie, yet, etc. 

+ c. To make (ground) level ; to level (a build- 
ing) to, with the ground ; to make (a ditch) level 
by filling up. Obs. 

3629 R. Hill Pathw. Piety { 1849) n - 45 The goodliest 
cities have been equalled with the ground, a ibsg Drumm. 
of Hawth. Jas. III. Wks. 39 The fortress, .is demolished 
and equal'd with the ground. 2681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 

(1817)80 He employs his people, .equalling unequal grounds. 

1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (*74 2 ) IL 61 Equalling 
Ditches with raised or even Ground. 
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+ 2. To consider or represent as equal ; to liken, 
compare. Obs. 

1586 T. Rogers 3 y Art. 78 To them, which with Gods 
word do equal their own doctrines, etc. 1635 Pacitt 
Chris/ianogr. I. iii. {16361 89 Their Dogmatical! Traditions, 
which they Equal! with the holy Scriptures, a 1672 
Sterry Freed. Will (1675) 150 As equalling God in savage 
cruelness to the most arbitrary Tyrants. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 114 r 9 To equal robbery with murder, is to 
reduce murder to robbery. 1799-1805 S. Turner Anglo-. 
Sax. I. iv. Hi. 282 Not content with equalling the pleasures 
of war to social festivity. 

3 . Irans. To be or become equal to ; to ‘ come 
up to match, rival. 

1590 Marlowe 2nd PI. Tamburl. v. iii, Let earth and 
heaven his timeless death deplore. For both their worths 
will equal him no more. 1594 Shaks. Rich. IIP i. ii. 249 
On me [Richard], whose AIL not equals Edwards Moytie? 
x6n Bible Job xxviii. 17 The golde and the chrystall 
cannot equal! it, 1667 Milton P. L. i. 40 He trusted to 
have equal’d the most High, If he oppos’d. 1792 Anccd. 
IK Pitt IV. App. 268 He came very young into Parliament, 
and.. soon equalled the oldest and ablest actors. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chevt . Philos. 106 The weight of the carbonic 
acid gas exactly equals the weight of carbonic oxide and 
the oxygene gas. 1826 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, There 
are enough of brave men around me, whom I may imitate 
if I cannot equal. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. 355 The 
courage of the Queen.. was only equalled by her terrible 
revenge. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. vi. 281 They nearly- 
equalled the elephant in size. 

4 . To produce or achieve something equal to, 
to match, t Also intr. To cope on equal terms 
with ( obs •„ rare ). 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 1. iii. 67, 1 thinke we are a Body 
strong enough (Euen as we are) (o equall with the King. 
c 1610 Women Saints (1886) 154 It is a difficult matter, to 
equall my sisters vertues with my speache. a 1745 \V. 
Broome To Pope 26 A rival hand recalls from ev’ry part 
Some latent grace, and equals art with art. a 1832 Mac- 
kintosh Machiavel Wks. 1846 II. 480 Historical genius had 
risen . . to a height which has not been equalled among the 
same nation in times of greater refinement, 
b. To reciprocate in equal measure. 

1697 Dryden, tr. Virgil ASneid vi. 641 [She] sought 
Sicheus, through the shady grove, Who answer’d all her 
Cares, and equal'd all her Love. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xnt. ix, The ardent passion, .the extreme violence of which 
if he failed to equal, etc. 

t EquaTiform, a. Ohs. rare- 1 . In 7 icq-, ff. 
L. xquali-s equal + -FORM.] Having equal forms. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. {1701) 379/2 It is all one 
amongst them if it be called biform, or requaliform, or di- 
versiform. 

+ E qualify, v. Ohs. rare —K [f. Equal a. + 
-(i)fy.J trans. To make equal. 

1679 G. R. tr. Boyastuan’s Theat. World in. 223 When he 
begins to equalify himself with his God, and to make com- 
parisons with him. 

Equalist (Pkwalist). rare. [f. Equal + -ist,] 
One who asserts the equality of certain (contex- 
tually indicated) persons or things. 

i66r Ori gen's Opin. in Phoenix (1721) I. 13 We can find 
nothing (according to the Hypothesis of the Equalists)avhy 
one [Hypostasis] should be called Father or Son rather 
than another. 1880 P. Greg Acr. Zodiac I. 133 The 
Equalists were driven from one untenable point to another. 

Equalitarian. (fkwg-'lite^rian), a. and sb. [f. 
Equalit-y : cf. humanitarian , etc.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or connected with, the 
doctrine of the equality of mankind. B. sb. An 
adherent of this doctrine. 

X799 Southey Lett . (1856) I. 83 We were talking upon the 
equalitarian doctrines of the gospel. 1837 Blackiu. Mag. 
XLI. 21 We, who are neither republicans nor equalitarians. 
1883 Stevenson in Longm. Mag. 1 1. 295 These equalitarian 
plainnesses leave an open field for the insolence of Jack-in- 
office. 

Equality (fkwgliti). Forms: 4-6 equalite, 
(5 equalyte, eqwalyte), 6 equaltie, equalitie, 
-llitie, (6 eequalitie, *] -ty,) 6- equality. See 
also Egality. [a. OF. equalite (mod.Fr. egaliti ), 
ad. L. xqudlitat-em, f. vequdlis Equal.] The 
quality or condition of being equal. 

1 . The condition of being equal in quantity, 
amount, value, intensity, etc. 

CX400 Bcryn 2734 Of hete & eke of coldnes of oon equa- 
lite. 1530 Palsgr. 217/1 Equalite, egallitf , evynnesse. 
I S5S Eden Decades W. Ind. in. in. (Arb.) 147 The equalitie 
of the daye and nyght. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. 
xiv. 221 Reduce to any shadow of ./Equality. 1657 Earl 
Monm. tr. Partitas Pol. Disc. 200 God, by whom .. the 
earth it self is sustained and held up with a miraculous 
equality of weight. 1791 Cowper Iliad xx. 5 72 Pleading 
equality of years. 1831 Brewster Optics ii. 19 In approach- 
ing the mirror, the image and object approach to equality. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. iii. 245 Will the exhausting of the 
tube disturb the equality ? X870 Rolleston Anint. Life 122 
The ganglia do not maintain the same numerical equality. 

b. esp. in Math. The exact correspondence be- 
tween magnitudes and numbers in respect of quan- ! 
tity, the existence of which is sometimes expressed 
by the sign = . . 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. dcf. 32.5 This figure [rhombus] 
agreeth with a square, as touching the eqtialhtie of lines. 1 
1772 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (1828) 4 -The Sign of ; 
Equality; it shews that the numbers or quantities placed 
before it are equal to those following it. 1846 Mill . Logic 
I. iti. § 11 Equality; which is but another word for the 
exact resemblance commonly called 1 a entity, considered as 1 
subsisting between things in respect of their quantity. j 
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2. The condition of having equal dignity. Tank, 
or privileges with others ; the fact of being on an 
equal footing. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. Prob. 60 Suppos hys Lordschype 
lyk noucht be Tyl gret statys in eqwalyte. 2526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531)199 But all iii persones one god, of 
one substaunce, & of inseperable equalite. x6o5 Shaks. 
Ant. <$• Cl. 1. Hi, 47 Equality of two Domesticke powers. 
Breed scrupulous faction. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 26 Not 
content With faire equalitie, fraternal state. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 225 p 3 Equality is the Life of Conversation. 
1794 Southey Wat Tyler , Ye are all. equal ; nature made 
you so. Equality is your Ajirth-right. 1874 Mickle- 
THWAiTE Mod. Par. Ch. 30 The feeling of perfect equality 
inside the church. 

b. The condition of being equal in power, ability, 
achievement, or excellence. Also ( rarely ), the 
condition of being * equal to an emergency’. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 327 The on-set and re tyre Of both 
your Armies, whose equality By our best eyes cannot be 
censured. 1817 Coleridge Blog. Lit. (18S2) 16 The confid- 
ence of his own equality with those whom he deemed most 
worthy of his praise. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxiv, They 
fought with an equality. 1879 G. W. Curtis Sp. New Eng. 
Soc. Dinner , With their equality to the emergency the 
Pilgrim Fathers would have lived in the best houses. 

+ 3. In persons: Fairness, impartiality, equity, 
b. In things : Due proportion, proportionateness. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 12 Shap and colour and 
eche feture Were comproporcyond in swych equalyte. 1552 
Huloet s. v., Equalitie of lawes, wher thei be to al degrees 
indifferente. 1556 J. Heywood Spider F. Ivi. 44 In hering 
of him what equaltie ye show. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 
232 The breaking of order and equality in the world. 1845 
M c Culloch Taxation (1852) Introd. x8 Equality is of the 
essence of such taxes. 

4. Evenness of surface; uniformity of size or 
shape; level position. Also of movements or 
processes : Evenness, regularity, uniformity in rate 
or degree. Now somewhat rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
The see is calde ‘equor*, and hab ]x*t name of equalite, 
evennesse. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 4 b, All the 
points of the Piques of everie rancke carrying one equa- 
litie. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 172 Sometimes a Bone, 
so pressed down, settles to his natural equality. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 25 The equality of its Motion . . 
without any fits or starts. 2691 T. H[ale] Acc. New In- 
vent. 95 The Plumber’s vain pretence to near Equality, 
and endeavour to cast as equal as he can. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
tincau Farrers iv. 73 The equality of wear of a piece of 
gingham or calico. 

1 Of the body; An even condition or 
temper. Of the mind : Evenness, equability. Obs. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence it. 20 It consumeth the corrupt 
superflue humouris, and reducit nature to equalite. 1647 
CharlesI. Dec/. y<z//.i8Wks.(i662)28iPatienceandagreat 
Equalitj* of Mind. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 143 r 4 To enjoy 
Life and Health as a constant Feast, we should . . arrive at 
an Equality of Mind, a 1762 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
lxxiv. 121 You \vould find an easy equality of temper you 
do not expect. 

Equalization (DkwaloizFi-J^n). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action or process of equalizing; 
the condition of being equalized. 

1793 Anthony Pasquin (John Williams) Calm Exam., 
Upon the basis of necessary equalization and reciprocity. 
1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 91 An opposite source 
of equalization, tending to restore that equilibrium which is 
also continually lost. 1806 Herschel in Phil. Trans. 
XCVI. 210 A Certain equalization, or approach to equality 
may be obtained between the motions of the stars. 1852 
M'Culloch Taxation 11. v. (ed. 2)221 In August 1848, the 
nominal equalisation of the duties was effected. 1852 D. 
Mitchell Batte Summer 283 Alas, for the happy equaliza- 
tion which our Republic was to effect. 

Equalize (f'kwabiz), v. Also 7-8 equallize, 
(7 egalise). [f. Equal + -ize. Cf. Fr. egaliser . ] 

X. To equal, match. 

1 1. trans. To be or become equal to ; to come 
up to, match, rival ; = Equal v. 3. Obs . 

15.. Tom Thumb 136 in Hazl. E. P.P. II. 239 Sir Tom 
Thomb, for thy fame. None can thee equalize. 1590 Spen- 
ser F. Q . hi. ix. 44 But a third kingdom. .Both first and 
second Troy shall dare to equalise. 1595 Locritte iv. i. 169 
The Scythians . . Do equalize the grass in multitude. 1626 
L. Owen Spec, festal. (1629) 19 In all seauen, equalizing the 
number of the Planets. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 53 
The order and situation of this Fort and Fabricke, equal- 
izing if not preceding any other in Persia. 1701 tr. Le 
Clerc's Prim. Fathers 68 The Elegancy and Nobleness. of 
their Style which never any Philosopher could equalize. 
1703 Moxon Me ch. Exerc. 84 Fur. .ought to have a greater 
Substance to equallize the strength of Oak. 1725 Collier 
Disc. Pract. Snbj. 346 For by affecting to equalize a supe- 
rior wealth, they are apt to make their own Figure too large. 
1774 Pennant Tour Scott. 326 A spot equalized by few in 
picturesque and magnificent scenery. . 1826 T. J. Wharton 
in Pa. Hist.' Spc. Mem. 1. 112 His great house, that 
equalizes (if not exceeds) any I have ever seen. 

1 2. To reciprocate in equal degree ; = Equal 
4 b. Obs. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. xxiv. Instill into her some celestiall 
fire That she may equalize affection. 

XI. To make equal. 

+ 3. To regard, represent, or treat as equal ; to 
place on an equality. Obs. Alsp (rarely), to. re- 
gard as contemporary with (cf. Equal B. i c). 
Const, to, with. 

1599 Brought oiis Lett. vii. 22 There be that equalize some 
of them with S. Paul his time. 2621 R. Johssos Way to j 
Glory x 6 Doest [thou] .. equalize them [my writings] with | 
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the text of the canonicall Scriptures? *664 H. More 
Antid. Idolatry v. 65 The Virgin., they do at least equallize 
to Christ. 1751 Orrery Remarks Swift xxii. (R.), The 
. .Poem .. which we equalize, and perhaps would willingly 
prefer to the Iliad, is void of those fetters [rhyme]. 

4. To make equal in magnitude, number, degree 
of intensity, etc. Const, to, with. 

lCzz Malynes A nc. Lazv-Merch. 57 Equalizing the said 
Custome of Cloth, with the Custome of Wooll. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 136 Intending to equalize it [Babel] with 
the Starres. 7646 Sir T.. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 301 
Notwithstanding to equalize accounts, we will allow three 
hundred yeares. 1791 Boswell Johnson 2 June an. 1781 
note. To show the propriety of equalising the revenues of 
bishops. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Heat , <$c. 88 Their tem- 
peratures . . must be always changing, and always tending 
to be equalised. 1825 Bentham Ration. Re w. 58 The emo- 
luments of peace and war were, therefore, equalized by 
attaching a fixed salary to the office. 1837 Ht. Martincau 
Soc. A mer. III. 39 The despotism that, would equalise pro- 
perty arbitrarily. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 43 Thus to 
equalize the distances. 

5. To make equal in condition, dignity, power, 
or character. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 102 That they would not 
equallize him, in the manner of his death, to abject dogs. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 72 Those who attempt to level, never 
equalize. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddcus xxx. (1831)266 A 
young woman of fashion, .equalising herself with a creature 
depending on his wits for support, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. 166 Office of itself does much to equalise politi- 
cians. <11862 Buckle Misc. Whs. (1872) I. 164 The inven- 
tion of gunpowder equalised all men on the field of battle, 
t 6. To level, bring to one level. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 38 These towring rocks . . I will 
. .equalize againe. 1632 Lithcow 7 ><7Z'. i. ii The Gothes. . 
subuerted their pallaces, equalizing the walles with the 
ground. 1653 Gatakf.r Vind.Annot. Jer. 64 All alike eaven, 
as corn cut down and eqalised [sir] by the harvest mans hand. 

7. To render (a movement, process, or condition) 
uniform. 

1822 Imison Sc. (f Art (ed. Webster) I- 452 Fly wheels are 
employed to equalize the motion of a machine. 1825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 189 Contrivances for equal- 
izing the action in Mr. Watt’s patent of 1782. 1878 K. 

Johnston Africa ii. 26 The rich forest lands of the Atlas 
slopes, which equalise the temperature. 

b. To bring to an average level, compensate 
(an inequality), 

1866 Rogers Agric. <$- Prices I. xxix. 692 Equalizing the 
scarcity of one region by the plenty of another. 

Hence Equalized fpl. a., Equalizing vbl. sb. 
(also at/rib.) and ppl. a. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispafch't 450 He hath not shown us 
..one equalizing word of this power to counterpoise the 
many particularizing terms objected by us. 1703 Moxon 
Mcch. Exerc. 85 This equalising of strength must be re- 
ferred to the Judgment of the Operator. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. 257 The utter subversion of your equalising principle. 
1844 Upton PJiysioglyphics 115 Equalized energy. 1844 
Caroline Fox Mem. Old Friends (1882) 196 He talked of 
the national character of the French, and their equalizing 
methods of education. 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. Equa- 
lizing-saw, a pair of saws on a mandrel at a gaged distance 
apart, and used for squaring off the ends of boards and 
bringing them to dimensions. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life 
1. iv. 22 The equalling influence of the outside world. 

Equalizer (Hcwabuzai). [f. as prec. + -er k] 
One who, or that which, makes equal ; spec, an 
appliance for equalizing the speed of a machine, 
or the power used to drive it. 

1792 Miss Burney Diaryl 1842) V. 351 [The Duke’s] de- 
portment is quite noble and in a style to announce conscious 
rank even to the most sedulous equaliser. X792 Sir B.Thomp- 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 79 The ocean may be con- 
sidered as the great reservoir and equalizer of heat. 1853 
Lewes Goethe I. 233 The forest is the great equaliser of 
temperature in Nature.^ 1870 Ruskin Led. Art i. 5 Edu- 
cation. .is not the equalizer, but the discemer of men, 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech ., Equalizer , an evener orwhiffletree to 
whose ends the swingle-trees or single-trees of the individual 
horses are attached/ i83z_ Bazaar, Exch. <5- M. 15 Feb. 
174 The Otto Power Equaliser. 

f E'quallable, a - Obs. rare. [f. as next + 
-able.] That can be equalled. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 552 Ouercome (cryd hee)by 
the power not equallable of a Shepherdesse, etc. 

E’quaHer. rare. [f. Equal el + -ekL] One 
who, or that which, makes equal. 

C1630 Drumm. of Hawtil Poems Wks. 26 Death. .Impar- 
tial equaller of all with dust. 

Equ allin g (i'-kwaliij'), vbl. sb. [f. Equal v. + 
-ing-L] The action of the vb. Equal. In qnot. 
used allrib. 

1880 Turner Catal. Tools Sheffield 72 s, v. Files, Equal- 
ling and Cotter Files. 

Equally (f’kwali), adv. Also 6 equallie, 
(equaly). [f. Equal a. + -ly 2 .J 
1. To an equal degree or extent ; as much in one 
case as in another. Const, with ; sometimes as. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 215 It is doubtfull whether it 
[Saint Helena] adhere to America or Afriqne, the vast Ocean 
bellowing, on both sides, and almost equally. 1668 J. Mall 
Offer of F. Help 113 They all flow equally from the sove- 
reignty of God. 1692 O. Walker Hist, lllustr. 291 He 
was equally Learned as Warlike. 1701 Dc Foe True-lorn 
Eng. jl 6 And equally of Fear and Forecast %oid. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1S74 I. 25 It is said the^e observa- 
tions are equally applicable to brutes. X701 Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe Rom. Forest xvii, You and Clara shall be equally my 
daughters. 1848 Macaulay H ist. Eng. 1 1. 146 His presence 
and his absence were equally dreaded by the lord lieutenant. 

*853 F. W. Newman tr. Odes Horace 7 Being the inventor 
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EQUALNESS. 

ofthelyre, he[Hermes] is patron of poets equally as Apollo. 
18.. T. Ai’.nold IVycltf's Sel. I Wes. III. Introd. p. x. This 
work is equally one-sided and uncompromising with Wy- 
clif’s tracts. 

2. In equal shares. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 529 Thernys no man can deme 
. .If that it were departed equally. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 11 1 , 

v. iii. 294 My Foreward. .Consisting equally of Horse and 
Foot. 1695 Ld. Preston Boeth . Life 15 Equally sharing 
with him his Labours and Victories. 1818 Cruise Digest. 
(cd. a) II. 25 To her other sisters equally between them. 
1827 J. Powell Devises II. i8r The said legacy should be 
divided equally between them that were alive. ' 

3. According to one and the same rule or measure. 
Formerly also, impartially, equitably, justly. 

1526 Pilgr. Per -f. (W.de W. 1531! no Deale equally, with- 
out parcialite. ^ 1597 Daniel Civ. I Pares v. (R.l, The 
equally respecting eye Of pow'r looking alike on all deserts. 
1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 45 So to vse them, As we shall find 
their merites, and our safety May equally determine. i6$i 
Hobbes Lcviath. 1. ,\v. 77 If a man . . judge between 
man and man, it is a precept, .that he deale Equally be- 
tween them. 1702 Eng. Thcofhrast. 3 To enter equally 
into the genius of both nations, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
V. lx. i. 204 You say it is dealing equitably or equally. 

1 4. On a level with regard to height ; uniformly 
with regard to direction ; in a line with. Ohs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 69 Yet are they [the bridges] 
equally built, no higher in the middle then at. either ende. 
1660 Barrow Euclid 1. Def. iv, A Right Line is that which 
lies equally betwixt its Points. 2721 St/iyre Eccl. Mem. 
II. 1. i. 3 The nurse went equally with him that supported 
the train. 

5. Uniformly; in uniform degree or quantity ; in 
the same relative proportion. 

1664 Evelyn KaL Hort. (1729) 235 Distributing the Air 
. .more equally thro* the House. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 

w. xiv. § 22 Being constantly equally swift. 1735 Berke- 
ley Querist § 214 Seed equally scattered producetn a goodly 
harvest. X793 Smeaton Eddyslone L. § 242 The wedges and 
trenails, .were every where equally applied. 2796 Nelson 
5 June in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. Introd. 8i, I know of 
none so equally good. 1825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Me- 
chanic 351 The thickest wires receive the strongest heat ; 
therefore, the whole is equally heated in the same space of 
time. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <$• Schrn. xiii, The population, 
formerly spread pretty equally over the country. 

Equalness (rkwalnes). rare in mod. use. [f. 
as prec. + -xess.] 

1. The state or fact of being equal in magnitude, 
number, condition, etc. ; = Equality 1 , 2 . 

1530 Palsgr. 217/1 Equalnesse, cquiperation. 1547-64 
Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iv. iii. Friendship ought 
to be engendred of equalnes, for where equalitie is not, 
friendship cannot long continue. 1552 Recorde. Pathsv. 
Knowl. 1. xvi, The profe of y> equalnes of this likeiam vnto 
the triangle, dependeth of the thirty and two Theoreme. 
1660 Trial Regie . 25, I am sure, I am no waies able to 
Plead equalness, in point of Law, with those noble Gentle- 
men. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. I. 53 The equalness of 
their weight. 1864 Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 170 There 
was some appreciation of the equalness of mens liberties to 
pursue the objects oflife. 

f 2. Fairness, equity. Ohs. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum Diuiuitie P vitj a. To Iudge accord- 
yng vnto ryght and equalnes. 1556 J. Heywood Spider <5- 
P. xxxvii. 34 Where reason and equalnesse be giders. 

f 3. a. Of movements, processes, etc. : Unifor- 
mity in rate or degree, b. Of the mind, temper, 
etc. : Evenness, equability, equanimity. Ohs. 

1545 Ascham Toxopk. (Arb.) 35 Softly exercisynge euery 
parte with equalnesse. 1675 Temple Let. Lockhart Wks. 
1731 II. 333 With so great Equalness of Temper, and Con- 
stancy of Mind. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xiii. 
251 To bear the honour . . with equalness of temper. 1799 
Southey Lett. (1856) I. 81 His equalness and kindness of 
character. 

Equanimity (Ikwani-miti). Also 7 eequ-. 
[ad. Fr. cquammiti , ad. L. xquanimitas , f. sequa- 
nimis having an even mind, f. xqtius even + animus 
mind.] The quality of having an even mind, 
f 1. Fairness of judgement, impartiality, equity. 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr . it. v. 18 The third good- 
nes . . is that equinanimitie, which . . accepteth a iust ex. 
cuse. 1658 Milton Lett. Wks. (1851) 417 Your far 

celebrated Equanimity encourag’d us to recommend this 
Cause to your Highness. . 1752 Fielding Amelia v. v, You 
have the equanimity to think so. 

2. Evenness of mind or temper ; the quality or 
condition of being undisturbed by elation, depres- 
sion, or agitating emotion ; unniffledness. 

z 663 Pepys ' Diary 8 Mar., I cannot but remember my 
Lord T s equanimity in aU these affairs with admiration. 1710 
Tatter No. 242 r 1 This Quality [Good-Nature] keeps the 
Mind in Equanimity. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob A root's Debts 
Wks. IV. 238 These gentlemen have borne all the odium of 
this publication . . with .. unexampled equanimity. 1814 
Scott IVav. lxv, The quiet equanimity with which the 
Baron endured his misfortunes, had something in it vener- 
able and even sublime. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 61 Mrs. 
Poyser has not yet recovered her equanimity 011 the subject, 
b. pi. {nonce-use.') Seasons of equanimity. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1020 Perturbations that possess 
The Mind or ^Equanimities. 

Equanimons (/kwarnimss), a. Also 7 eequa- 
nimous. [f. L. ssqvanim-is (see prec.) +-OUH.] 

1. Even-tempered; not easily elated or depressed. 
1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 16 [A minister must be] pa- 
tient, or equanimous, easily parting with his right for peace' 
sake. 1660 Gauden SacHlegus 14 That the Reverend 
Bishops . . may not seem less equanimous and condescend- 
ing. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 2865 Pal! Mall G. 30 Aug. 3/2 


It required all the splendour of the day. ito make me equa- 
nimous on discovering the postmaster’s audacious cheat. 
f 2 . Impartial. Ohs. 

1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana xv. 12B That equanimous 
distribution of her [the Soul’s] energy into the Members and 
Parts of the Body. 

Hence Equarrimously adv., with equanimity. 
Eqna-nijnonsiiess, the quality of being equanimous. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 132 Disposing equanimously to 
all accidents. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis III. iii. 41 Pen- 
dennis, in reality, suffered it verj- equanimously. 1736 
Bailey, Equanitnousuess , evenness of mind, contentedness. 
1775 in Ash. j £ 

Equant (Havant), a. and sh. Astr. Ohs . exc. 
Hist. Also 7 eequant. [ad. L. aequanl-etn , pr. 
pple. of tvqud-rc to make equal, f. zequus equal.] 

A. adj. That equalizes. Equant circle [med.L. 
circuit's xqttans], a circle imagined by the ancient 
astronomers for the purpose of reducing the planet- 
ary movements to consistency with the hypothesis 
that celestial motion must be uniform in velocity. 
Also fig. 33. sh. = Equant circle. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. n. ii. 111.324 Excentricke, con- 
centricke, circles Eequant, etc., are absurd. Ibid. in. i. jii. 
iii. (1676) 267/1 Love is the circle equant of all other affec- 
tions. 1796 in Huttos Math. Did. Z834 Nat. Philos., Hist. 
Astron. vi. 31/1 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) He [Ptolemy] was com- 
pelled to suppose that, .the centre of the equant. . revolved 
in a small circle round the centre of the excentric. 

H Erroneously used for * centre of the equant \ 
1837 Wh ewell Hist. Induct. Sc. in. iv. § 7 I. 221 About 
another point, the equant. 

+ E*quat(e, pa. pple. Ohs. [ad. L. xquat-us , 
pa. pple. of vequd-re (see prec.).] Equivalent to 
the later Equated, a. Astro/, b. Made level, 
levelled. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troyi. vi, In houre chosen equal for 
the nones. 1533 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 39 At last, baith 
thir pepill war brocht undir ane communite to leif in Rome, 
and the ciete Alba equate .. to the ground. 1536 — Crou. 
Scot. (1821) II. 161 Nevir to sever fra this town, quhill the 
wallis thairof wer equate to the ground. 

Equate (*kwri*t), v. Also 7 requate. [f. L. 
xquat- ppl. stem of tequa-re : see prec.] 
f 1. traits. To make (bodies) equal ; to balance. 
Ohs. rare. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 539/1 They were nothyng egall, but he hath 
nowe equated them. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts A- Sc. 394 
The Guinea and large.Piece of Cork, .seem not to be nicely 
equated in Weight. 

f 2. To take the average of. Ohs. 

14.. Mann. <$• Househ. Exp. (1841) 439 Mete fyrst how 
many roddes that one ende is over thwart, and in lyke wyse 
mete that other ende. Than equate that. 

b. Aslr. To reduce to an average ; to make the 
allowances necessary for bringing observations to 
a common standard, or for obtaining a correct 
result. 

1633 T. James Voy. Q ij f The Declination was not equated. 
1677 R. Cary Chronol. 1. 1. 1. xii. 44 With some othar Epa- 
gomenae at the end of the Year, or in a short period of 
Years fit to equate the Motion of the Sun. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., To Equate solar days, that is to convert apparent 
into mean time, and mean into apparent time. 1833 Her- 
schel Astron. iv. 174 This last process is technically termed 
correcting or equating the observation for nutation. 

3. Math. To state the equality of (one quantity) 
to or with (another) ; to state the equality be- 
tween (two quantities) ; to put in the form of an 
equation. 

1779 Hutton in Phil. Trans. LXX. 9 The fluxion of this 
expression being equated to o. 1806 — Course Math. I. 
229 By equating the terms which contain like powers of z. 
1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. iv. iii. § 24 It is not to be 
chipped out by the geologist or equated by the mathemati- 
cian. 1883 Nature XXVII. 225 By equating the computed 
difference to the actual difference. 

4. transf. and fig. To treat, regard, or represent 
as equivalent. 

18. . De Quincey Philos. Herod. Wks. 1862 VIII. 211 Three 
generations were equated to a century. 2840 Gladstone 
Ch. Priuc. 399 The danger of confounding true and false by 
equating them [forms of religion] all. 1877 Skeat Piers 
Plowm. Notes 460 Marlow uses the word ‘ chary ’ rather art- 
fully, so that it maybe equated either to ‘ dearly ' or ‘care- 
fully 1882 J. Rhys Celtic Brit., App. 278 Boudicca might 
perhaps be equated, .with such a Latin name as Victorina. 
1885 Ch. Q. Rev. Oct. 95 In the Book of Leinster thirty four 
foreign saints axe equated with natives. 

Hence Equaled ppl. a., Equaling vhl. sh. 

1633 H. Gellibrand in T. James Voy. Rij, The /Equated 
Anomaly of the ( orbe. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxoti. II. 338 He 
divulged his invention of the equating of a streight line to a 
crooked or parabole. 1694 E. Halley in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 251 When the sequated Number II. is less than 
1 13. 1790 Herschel ibid. LXX 1 . 122 The clock altered 

to true equated time. 18*7 H. T. Colebrooke Algebra , 
etc. 312 The mean or equated depth. 1870 Bowen Logic 
vi. 160 It makes no difference which of the equated quanti- 
ties is placed first. 

Equation (fkwFiJbn). Also 4 equacion, 
equacioun, 6-7 eequation. [ad. L. xqualion-em , 
f. aqua-re: see Equant.] The action of equalling. 

X. The action f of making equal, 
t 1. spec, in Astrol. Equal partition. Equations 
of houses : the method of dividing the sphere equally 
into * houses ’ for astrological purposes. Ohs. 

c *386 Chaucer Prartkl.T. 551 And hise proporcioneles 
conuenientz ffor hise equacions in euery thyng. c 1391 — 


Astrol. 1. § 22 With the smale point of the forseide label, 
shallow kalcule thyne equaciouns in the bordure of thin 
Astrolabie. *393 Gower Conf. III. 67 He loketh his equa- 
cions And eke the constellacions. 

2. gen. The action of making equal or balancing; 
the state of being equally balanced, equilibrium, 
equality. Now chiefly in phrases like equation of 
demand and supply, equation of trade, etc. , 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Equation , making equal, even or 
plain. 1677 Hale Prim . Orig. Man. 11, ix. 216 The very Re- 
dundance itselfofMankind seeming by a natural consecution 
to yield and subminister this Remedy, for its Reduction and 
Equation. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 11. (R.), Again the golden 
day resum’d its right. And rul’d in just equation with the 
night. 1726 Shelvqcke Voy. round IVorld 140 It would 
be difficult to determine the different values of the dollars 
and the candlesticks, so as to come to a njee equation of 
the matter. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. m. xxi. §1 (1 876)375 
An excess of imports over exports, arising from the fact that 
the equation of international demand is not yet established. 
1850 Grote Greece it. lx. VII. 481 If his personal suffering 
could, .be. .set in equation against the mischief brought by 
• himself both on his army and his country. 1876 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. hi. vii. 299 These prices would adjust the equa- 
tion of international trade. 

II. Reduction to a normal value or position. 

3. Astr. The action of adding to or subtract- 
ing from any result of observation or calculation 
such a quantity as will compensate for a known 
cause of irregularity or error. Chiefly coticr. the 
quantity added or subtracted for this purpose. 

Annual equation : see Annual 2 b. 

Equation of the centre : the difference between the mean 
and the true anomaly of a heavenly body, 
t Eccentric equation : = Equation to the centre. 

Equation of the equinoxes : the difference between the 
mean and apparent places of the equinoxes, arising from the 
phenomenon known as Precession of the equinoxes. 

Equation of time \ the difference between the time shown 
by a clock (mean time) and that shown by a sundial. 

Personal equation : the correction required in astrono- 
mical observations in consequence of greater or less inac- 
curacy habitual to individual observers. Also transf. 

1 666 Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 11 To the Royal Society, 
where one Mercator, .produced his rare clock, and new mo- 
tion to perform the equations. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
I. iii. 421 When both these Causes of the Equation of Time 
hold. 1812 Woodhouse Astron. xxxiv. 320 Corrections, or, 
as they are astronomically called, equations. 1834 Nat. 
Philos., Astron . x. 193/1 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The equation 
of the centre [of the sun] is subject to a very slow secular 
variation. 1853 Lardner Handbk.. Astron. § 3200^ If ye 
suppose an imaginary moon to move from perihelion 
through aphelion back to perihelion, with a < uniform angu- 
lar velocity, .the distance between this imaginary moon and 
the true moon is called the equation of the centre. 1854 
Moseley Astron. xxi. (ed. 4) 96 The difference between 
true and mean solar time.. is called the equation of time. 
1881 Locicyer in Nature No. 614. 318 Photography has no 
ersonal equation. 1881 New York Nation XXXII. 430 
’he scientific genealogists of the more advanced school, 
who settle the problem off-hand, often in accordance with 
their personal equation. 

4. Equation of payments : the process of find- 
ing a mean time for the equitable payment in one 
amount of several sums due at different times. 

1677 Cocker A rith. xxix. 309 Equation of payments is 
that Rule. .whereby to reduce the times for payment of 
several sums of money to an equated time for payment of 
the whole debt without dammage to the Debtor or Creditor. 

III. Statement of equality. 

+ 5. Math. The action of stating the identity in 
value of two quantities or expressions. Ohs . 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 6 That great Arithmeticall Arte of 
/Equation : commonly called. .Algebra. 1579 Digges Sira- 
Hot. 44 ^Equation is nothing else but a certain conference 
of two numbers being in value Equal, and yet in multitude 
and Denomination different. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, m. 
187 Thus came they to upbraid . . Algebra with the ^Equa- 
tion of three discontinued Numbers. *673 Kersey Algebra 
I. xi. 51 An Equation in the Algebraical Art is a mutual 
comparing of two equal Quantities or Things of different 
Denominations. 

6. cona\ A formula affirming the equivalence 
of two quantitative expressions, which are for this 
purpose connected by the sign = . 

The two chief kinds of equations are : (x) Those which con- 
tain symbols denoting one or more unknown quantities; 
to discover the numerical values of these is called ‘solving; 
the equation; the numbers which will ‘satisfy' an equa- 
tion, i. e. which may be substituted for the symbol of un- 
known quantity without rendering the statement incorrect, 
are called its * roots ’. (2) Those which indicate a constant 
relation existing between variables ; as Equation to a cun'e, 
an equation expressing a relation between coordinates or the 
like, which is constant for every point in the curve ; equa- 
tion of motions, etc. Equations are distinguished as simple, 
quadratic , cubic , biquadratic , etc. (or as of the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, etc. degree) according to the highest power which 
. they contain of any unknown or variable. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 11. Introd. 60 Many rules . . of 
Algebra, with the equations therein vsed. 1657 Hobbes 
Absurd Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 366 You mean that ..the 
lowermost to the lowermost in the first equation are caual. 
1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 62 Mr.de Bufibn mention d.. 
we should.. resolve the equation. 1807 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 322 The equation to the curve being ax-g*. 
1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 227 This method of deter- 
mining the co-efficients of a given function, or correcting 
them from observation, by means of what are called Eoua- 
tions of Condition, is said to have been invented by Tobias 
Mayer of Gottingen. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 29 
An investigation of the method of solving an equation. 
5853 Sir H. Douglas Mil. Bridges (ed. 3) 11 Hence there 
is obtained the following equation of motion : a X- — g&in, 6 . 



EQUATIONAL. 

187s B. Stewart Heat § 62 From this equation we de- 
rive at once the relation between the temperature and the 
density of air. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil . I. u § 191 
What is called the ‘ equation of continuity ' [for fluids], an 
unhappily chosen expression. • 

b. trails/. 

i860 Abp. Thomson Laws T/t. §6S. no Every affirmative 
judgment may be regarded as an equation of subject and 
predicate. 

C. A formula which represents a chemical re- 
action by stating the equality between the symbols 
representing the original and those which repre- 
sent the resulting substances. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 132 We have therefore 
this equation, Carbon 28 + Oxygen 72 = Carb. Ox. 69 + 
Oxygen 31. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 245 

In the following equation this decomposition of the allan- 
toin is assumed to nave occurred. 1853 W. Gregory In.org-. 
Client . (ed. 3) 90 The following equation explains the change. 

(K0,N0^+2(H0,S0 3 )=(KO,HO,2S0 3 ) + (H0,N05). 
Equational (* kuvi-Janal), a . [f. prec. + -al.] 
Pertaining to, or involving the use of, equations. 

1864 W. HirsLEY {title\ Equational Arithmetic: Ques- 
tions of Interest, Annuities, &c. it 80 Athenaeum 13 Nov. 
636/3 A further theoretical aid in equational logic. 

Hence Equa*tionally adv ., in an equational 
form ; by the use of equations. 

188 jt Jevons in Nature XXIII. 487 They [secondary pro- 
positions] obey exactly the same formal laws as primary 
propositions, and are of course expressed equationally. 
Ecpnationism (fkwft’/aniz’m). [f. as prec. +• 
-issi.J Also Equa-tionist [ + -tst.] (See quots.) 

1871 W. G. Ward Ess. Theism (1884'' II. 247 The prin- 
ciple of ‘ equationism ’ ; the principle . . of effecting an * equa- 
tion ’ between the strength of his convictions and the amount 
of proof on which they respectively rest . . The objection of 
equationists. .can be otherwise met. 

Equator -at). Also 7-8 mquator. 

[a. late L. xqudtor one who makes equal, hence 
in late L. {circulus) xquator did et metis * the 
equalizer of day and night’ (cf. equinoctial ), f. 
square to make equal, f. uequus equal.] 

1 . Ajtr. A great circle of the celestial sphere, 
whose plane is perpendicular to the axis of the 
earth. (When the sun is in the equator, day and 
night are equal in length : hence the name.) Com- 
monly called the Equinoctial. 

C1391 Chaucer Astro/. 1. § 17 The middel cercle ..is 
cleped also the weyere, equator of the day. 1594 J. Davis 
Seaman's Seer. 11. (1607) 2 When the Sunne cometh vpon 
the Equator, then the daies and nights are of one length 
through the whole worlde. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
121 "I he time might come when capel la. .would have its 
motion in the sequator. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. h. 295 
The beginning of the Equator, from whence the Right As- 
cension of the Stars is reckoned, is where it intersects the 
Ecliptic. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. hi. i. § 8. I. 144 
The circle which divided the sphere [of the heavens] exactly 
midway between these poles was called the equator. 

2 . Gcog. A great circle of the earth, in the plane 
of the celestial equator, and equidistant from the 
two poles. 

1612 Brerewood Lang. 6- Relig. xiv. 149 That the Earth 
on the South side of the /Equator, should be of a more pon- 
derous disposition then on the North. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. II. ii. 61 The Northern pole of the Loadstone at- 
tracteth a greater weight then the Southerne on this side the 
Equator. 1727 Thomson Summer 6 47 Mountains big with 
mines, That on the high equator ridgy rise. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 11 A polar prospect, and a landscape at 
the equator, are as opposite in their appearances as in their 
situation. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Voy. Eng. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 12 The sea-fire shines in her wake .. Near the 
equator, you can read small print by it. 

Jig. a 1631 Donne Select. (1840) 105 A Christian hath no 
solstice . . much less hath he any equator, where days and 
nights are equal, that is, a liberty to spend as much time 
ill, as welh a x66x Fuller Worthies 1. 39'It [the Reforma- 
tion] is as it were the /Equator, or that remarkable Line, 
dividing between Eminent Prelates, Learned Writers, and 
Benefactors to’the Publick, who lived Before or After it. 

3 . traits/. A similarly situated circle on any 
heavenly (or, occasionally, any spherical) body. 

1746 J. Parsons Hum. Physiognomy \. 14 Eecause Santo- 
rini, in his Figure of the Face, makes the Eye-lids meet 
upon the very Equator of the Eye-ball. 1834 Nat. Philos 
Astron. iii. 83 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The great circle perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the moon, is called for a similar reason 
the equator of the moon. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 351 In 
a sphere of quartz, .at the equator. x868 Lockyer tr. Gtiil- 
lent in's Heavens (ed. 3} 37 The rapidity of this movement 
varies regularly with their [Sun-spots'] distance from the 
solar equator. 

b. Magnetic equator , an irregular line, passing 
round the earth in the neighbourhood of the 
equator, on which the magnet has no dip Aclinic 
line (see Aclinic). 

183a Nat. Philos ., Magnetism iii. § 98 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) 
The magnetic equator. 1849 ^ Mrs. Somerville Connex. 
Phys. Sc. xxx. 342 A line encircling the earth, called the 
magnetic equator. 

C. Equator 0/ the magnet (see quots.). 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 60 The Magnet . . is 
separated or diuided by a middle line or /Equator. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 251 It is obvious, .that the magnetic 
intensity increases from the equator to the poles. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I.xv. 416 Hold the needle over 
the equator of the magnet. 1885 S. Thompson Electr. 
Magi. ii. § 78 The portion of the magnet which lies^ between 
the two poles is apparently less magnetic . . This region 
Gilbert called the equator of the magnet. 
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4 . attrib. and Comb., as equator-sun ; equator- 
wards adv., towards the equator. 

1735 Thomson Liberty iv. 413 Those [paths of the sea] 
that, profuse Drunk by Equator-Suns, severely shine. 1875 
Croll Climate $ T.x. x 8 7 The pressure, .impels the bottom- 
water equatorwards. 1884 Daily Ne~ws 2 Aug. 5/4 To con- 
tinue the voyage equatorwards. 

Equatorial (fkwato^rial), a. and sl>. Also 
7-8 equatorial, 8-9 equatoreal. [f. L. 1 equator 
(see prec.) + -(i)al ; in Fr. Equatorial.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the equator ; situated or 
existing on or about the equator. 

1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. 11. i. note x (R.), A prolate 
spnaerokl, making the polar about 34 miles snorter than the 
equatorial diameter. 1789 Herschel Saturn in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. i6The arrangement of the belts . .has always 
followed the direction of the ring, which is what I have 
called being equatorial. 1794*0. Adams Nat. <5- Exper, 
Philos. III. xxxii. 334 Their surfaces will be higher, .in the 
equatoreal, than in the polar regions. 1860 Maury Phys. 
Gcog. Sea v. § 296 Panama is in the region of equatorial 
calms. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm . 65 Equatorial grains 
are maize and rice. 

b. Pertaining to the ‘ equator’ of a magnet, or 
of any spherical or spheroidal body. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 168 Those aequatorial parts 
of the Magnet, which before respected the East. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 268 The middle of a copper wire . . was 
applied to the equatorial groove. 1861 J. R. Greene Man. 
Anirn. Kittgd Ccclcnt. 227 In Cestum . . these [a pair of 
symmetrical tentacles] do not .. issue from the equatorial 
region, thence turning away fioni the mouth. 

2 . Equatorial instrument or telescope : an appa- 
ratus consisting essentially of a telescope attached 
by an arm to an axle revolving in a direction 
parallel to the plane of the equator. By a uniform 
motion given to this axle (in large instruments by 
clockwork) the telescope follows the diurnal ap- 
parent motion of any point in the heavens to. 
which it is directed. Equatorial circle : a gradu- 
ated circle (otherwise called hour-circle , right- 
ascension-circle) revolving in a plane parallel to 
the equator, forming part of the equatorial in- 
strument. 

1791 Jefferson in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 535/2 He 
is to pay for equatorial instrument. 1793 Sir G. Shuck- 
burgh Equator. Instr. in Phil. Trans, .LXXXIII. 72 The 
idea of an equatorial telescope was again renewed by three 
several artists in this kingdom. x868 Airy Pop. Astron. ii. 39 
For causing the Equatoreal instrument to revolve uniformly. 

B. sb. = Equatorial instrument : see A. 2. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckburgh Equator. Instr. in Phil. Trans . 

LaXXIII. 8+ The equatorial is a machine calculated to 
observe the heavenly bodies in every part of the hemisphere. 
1847 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. vii. vi. § 1 (ed. 2) Transit 
instruments, equatorials, heliometers. 1879 Lockyer Elent. 
Astron. vi. 224 An equatorial. 

b. attrib. in equatorial clock , a clock for driving 
an equatorial. 

1884 Britten Watch and Clockm. Hand-bk. 66, 102. 

Equatorially (fkwatooTiali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an equatorial direction or position. 

1802 Pale y Nat. Theol. viii, It is occasionally requisite, 
that the object-end of the instrument be moved up and 
down, as well as horizontally or equatorially. 1868 Lockyer 
Elem. Astron. 224 An eight -inch telescope, equatorially 
mounted. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 41 Some arranged 
themselves axially, others equatorially. 1875 Croll Climate 
<5- T. vi. 1 13 The cool and heavy water of the polar basin . . 
would flow equatorially with equal velocity. 1889 Burdon- 
Sanderson in Nature 26 Sept. 529 Suppose, that . . the ca- 
talyzable material . . is accumulated equatorially. 

t Eque. Sc. Obs. A balanced account ; an 
acquittance, receipt. ‘So called from the phrase, 
et sic toque , which was written at the foot of an 
account when it was closed or settled.’ (Jam. 
Suppl.) 

1636 Rec. Burgh Glasg. (1876) II. 41 Supplicatiounes to 
the exchequer annent our eque. 1637 Rec. Burgh Abcrdean 
(1871) I. 1x8 The tounes eque wpoun the payment of thair 
burrow mailles. 

Equerry (e-kweri, zkwe-ri). Forms: a. 6 e s- 
quiry(e, 7 escuirio, 8 escurie. /?. 6 equirrie, 

7 equerie, 7-9 equeiy, 7- equerry. 7. aphet. 
6-8 query, -rry, quiry, -rry. [ad. F .icurie, ear- 
lier cscurie (also escuierie, by erroneous association 
with cscuyer Esquihe), med.L. sci/ria stable, f. 
OHG. sciir shed, shelter (whence sciura , MHG. 
schiurc , mod.G. scheuer barn). The surviving Eng. 
form is due to an erroneous idea of some connexion 
with L. equus horse ; the accentuation on the first 
syll., favoured by most Diets, of the present cen- 
tury, is due to the same cause.] 

T 1 . The stables belonging to a royal or princely 
household ; the body of officers in charge of the 
stables. Obs. 

a. 155* Huloet, Esquirye, equitium. 1595 in Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scott. (1677) vi. 4x3 His Majesties house and 
esquiry and stable. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 84 
The keeping of an escuirie or stable of horses.. 

R. 1600 Gcnvric Conspir. in Select. Hart. Misc./i-jyg) 190 
Mis hienes being now come downe by the equerie. a 1691 
Boyle Whs. VI. 354 (R.), Sir R. P., that is, (in the ear) Sir 
Robert Pye of the equerry. 2731 in Bailey vol. II. 1800 
.Coleridge Piccolom. 1. ix. There is brought to me from 
your equerry A splendid . . hunting dress. 


EQUESTRIAN. 

y. x6xx Speed Hist. Gf. Brit. ix. xxiv. (1632) 11S3 He 
hauing familiar, acquaintance in the Quirry. 1633 Ford 
Love's Sacr. 1. ii, There’s, not a groom o’ the query could 
have match’d The jolly riding man. 1719 Glossogr. Attgl. 
Nox’a s.v, Querry , A Gentleman of the Querry. 

2 . [Short for 4 gentleman of the equerry*, ‘groom 
of the equerry'; cf. AF. esquire de qurye , OF. 
cscuyer d'escuyric.') fa. A groom {obs.). b. 
An officer in the sendee of a royal or other exalled 
personage, charged with the care of the horses. 
At the English Court, an officer of the royal 
household, charged with the duty of occasional 
attendance on the sovereign. 

a. 1708 Chamberlain State Gt. Brit. 1. 11. xli. (1743) 100 
The constable hath also the power of escuries & pages. 

p.. 1591 Horsey Trav. (1857) 197 At Yeraslaue another 
equirrie of the stable melt him. 1679-88 Seer. Serv. Money 
Chas. Jas. (1851) 151 In repayring of his house as one of 
the equerys. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4464/4 One Equery, two 
Pages of Honour, and the Gentleman Usher in waiting, 
in Her Majesty’s Leading Coach. X756-7 tr. Keyslers 
Trav. (1760) III. 255 Attended .. by the Roman emperors 
. .as if they were equerries or grooms of the holy see. 18x3 
Examiner 3 May 280/2 His Royal Highness . . left Carlton 
House, .accompanied by Captain Portier, his Equery. 1839 
tr. Lamartine s Trav. East 41/1 The equerry, of Lady 
Stanhope, who is at the same time her. physician.. 2865 
Maffei Brigand Life II. 18 The equerries and militia of 
the barons. 

y. [1526 Hon sell. Ord. 172 The Master of the Horse .. 
to have sitting with him at his table the Esquires de Qurye 
and the Avenor.J Ibid. 20 6 The Master of the Horses doe 
appoint all such Querries, Officers, and Keepers as, etc. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 61/2 As skilful] 
Quirry, that commands the Stable Of some great Prince. 
1x603 Florid Montaigne j. ix. (1632) 17 A Gentleman . . 
serving the King in place of one of the Quiers of his 
Quierie.] 1608 Bp. Hall Epist. 1. vi, Francesco del Campo 
(one of the Arch-Dukes Quiryes). 2693 Luttrell Brief 
Ret. (1857) III. 165 Mr. Charles Turner .. querrie to King 
James. 1763 Mrs. E. Stanley Prince Titi 14 The Querry 
or Riding-Master .. beat down a poor ancient Woman into 
a very miry Place. 

Hence E’qnerrysMp, the office or position of 
an equerry. 

p. 1787 Miss Burney Diary ( 1842) III. 426 Her husband's 
Equerryship. 2882 Standard 13 Nov. 5/3 Colonel M'Neill 
lias held for the last eight years an Equerryship to the Queen. 

y. 1612 Cotgr., Escuyne , a Querry snip. x68x Blount 
Glossogr ., Querryship. 

Equestrial (f.kwe-strial), a. Now rare. [f. 
as next + -al.] = Equestrian-. 

1553 Grimald tr. Cicero’s Duties (c. 1600) 99 b, It was 
wont to bee done abroad by vs of the Equestriall order. 
2607 Topsell Foiirf. Beasts (1673) 232 The sight of one 
of these is nothing inferiour to the equestrial party coloured 
caparisons. 2612 Coryat Crudities 289 One hundred and 
sixty flue marble statues, of worthy personages, partly 
equestriall, partly pedestriall. 2729 Ozell tr. Misson's 
Trav. Eng. 309 (D.j, Two others of the same King, one 
equestrial, and most furiously ugly. 1B83 C. Beard Re- 
formation iii. 96 The equestrial portrait which represents 
him triumphing over the Protestants on the battle-field of 
Muhlberg. 

Equestrian (Jkwe-strian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
cquestri-s belonging to a horseman (f. cqites horse- 
man, f. cqu-us horse) + -an.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to horse-riding. Also of 
persons : Skilled in horse-riding. 

* 2656-82 Blount Glossogr ., Equestrian, pertaining to a 
Horse-man, Knight, or Gentleman, or to an Horse. 2721 
Steele Sped. No. 104 Pi, I should be glad if a certain 
Equestrian Order of Ladies .. would take this Subject into 
their serious Consideration. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1742) 

I. iv. 273 The Equestrian races of the Circus. . 2758 Johnson 
Idler No. 6 T 4 Future candidates for equestrian glory. 2838 
Lytton A lice 11. vi. 81 Evelyn’s inexperience in equestrian 
matters. 1866 Edgar Runnymede (1870) 80 Their mettled 
palfreys, and their equestrian grace. 

2 . Mounted on a horse. Also of a portrait or 
statue : Representing a person on horseback. 

271X Addison Sped. No. 59 f 4 The Antique Equestrian 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 27x2-14 Spectator (].), An 
equestrian lady appeared upon the plains. 2791 Cowper 
Odyss. jh. 22 Advance at once to the equestrian chief. 2840 
Dickens Bam. Rudge x, To sit for an equestrian portrait. 

3 . Rom . Ant. Of or pertaining to the order of 
Equitcs or Knights. 

2696 Kennett Rom.An/iq. 11, hi. i. 97 One that had Four 
hundred [sestertia] might be taken into the Equestrian 
Order. 2782 Gibbon Decl.fi F. III. 241 Whatever might 
be the numbers, of equestrian, or plebeian rank, who per- 
ished in the massacre of Rome. 2879 Fkoude Cxsar viii. 

78 Cicero challenged his opponents., to find a single in- 
stance in which an Equestrian Court could be found to have 
given a corrupt verdict. 

transf. 2791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1808 VI. 237 A 
middle sort of men ; a sort of equestrian order. 

b. Hist. Of or pertaining to the ‘knightly 
order’ in the states of the Holy Roman Empire. 

1684 Scamterter Ktdiv. iv. 64 Next day the Equestrian 
Order went to the House of Senators. 2711 Lond. Gqz. 
No. 4930/1 The Deputies of the Equestrian Order, were to 
meet there. 2845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. III. 6x7 The 
bishop, chapter and equestrian order, or nobles (Ritt erschaft). 

B. sb. a. One who rides on horseback, b. 
One who publicly performs on horseback. 

2792 * G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsent. v. (1809) 87 Many of 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects, whose occupations oblige 
them daily to figure as equestrians. 28x8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xiii, He stopped . . internally wishing no good to the 
panting equestrian. 2840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Spectre 
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EQUESTRIENNE. 

Tappingtcn (1SS2) 336 Mr. Peters, .indifferent as an eques- 
trian, had acquired some fame as a whip, i860 Emerson 
Conti. Life, Fate Whs. (Bohn) II. 328 As the equestrians 
in the circus throw themselves nimbly from horse to horse. 
1873 H. Spencer Study Social, x. 243 The tracts for eques- 
trians having been from time to time increased. 

Hence f £questria*na ? nonce-wd. [f. as if La t.], 
a female equestrian. Equestrianism, the art or 
practice of riding on horseback. £ques*trianize 
v. intr to act as an equestrian. Equ’estrian- 
bzingr vbl. sb. 

1825 C. M. Westjuacott Eng. Spy I. 397 See Mrs. M. a 
superb equestriana. 1872 Globe 5 Aug., Dislike of eques- 
trianism. 2882 Morning Post 29 Sept. 5/4 Schule Reiterei 
..or riding school equestrianism. 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
frnl . 28 Nov. 2/1 Senator — and his daughters equestrianize 
about Washington daily. 1886 Blackie in Cassclbs Pam. 
Mag. Feb. 151 This habit of bracing equestrianising. 
Equestrienne. [pseudo-Fr. fem. of Eques- 
trian.] A horsewoman, female equestrian. 

1864 in Webster. 1888 G. C. Boase Ducrcno in Diet. 
Nat. Biog. XVI. 97/1 A well-known equestrienne. 

Equi- (f'kwi-), repr. L. stqtti combining form 
of xquus equal, prefixed originally to words of 
Latin origin, as equiangular, but occasionally to 
those from other sources, as equi-balance. The 
majority of the words so formed are adjectives; 
these are chiefly parasynthetic derivatives f.'sbs. 
after the analogy of the simple adjs. ; in other 
instances the prefix has the advb. sense ‘ equally, 
in an equal degree \ Less frequently the prefix 
forms verbs and substantives. 

Eiquiiauharmo'nic a. (seequot.) Hence E=qui- 
anharmo'nically adv. E^rii] arti-culate a., hav- 
ing equal joints with another. EquibaTance sb. 
— Equilibrium, f EquibaTance v . Obs ., to coun- 
terpoise, to constitute an equivalent to. E:qui- 
bira'diate a., having two equal rays. Equi- 
cha'ngeable a., equally varying. ^Equicbea'p- 
ness, Obs. the quality of being equally cheap. Equi- 
co'nvex a., having two convex surfaces presenting 
equal curves. Equicre scent a., increasing by 
equal amounts, having equal increments, f Equi- 
crvrve a. Obs., having an equal curve to (some 
other line). E^quidia-gonal a., having the dia- 
gonals equal. E quidiu rnal a. nonce-wd., transl. 
Gr. larjfsepivbs (see quot.). + E=quidivi-sion, Obs., 
equal division. fE quidn Table a. Obs., equally 
durable. Equiie-xcellency, the being equally ex- 
cellent. Equigra-pbic, a. (see quot.). Equi- 
lo’bate a., equally lobate, having equal lobes. 
+ Equilu’cent a. Obs., shining with equal or even 
light. E-quimome*ntal a. Physics, having equal 
moments of inertia about parallel axes, f Equi- 
ne ’cessary a. Obs., needful in an equal degree. 
d*Equimrmerally adv. Obs., in equal, i.e. cor- 
responding, numbers or feet. Equinu*merant 
a. Obs., having the same number, consisting of the 
samenumber. + E^quiomni “potent a. Obs., equally 
all-powerful. Equipemsate v. Obs., to weigh 
equally ; to esteem alike. £:quiperio'dic a., hav- 
ing equal periods. Equipro*babilism, the doc- 
trine of the equiprobabilists. Equipro'babilist 
(see quot.). Equiprodu*cing a:, equally pro- 
ducing ; producing an equal amount or crop. 
Equira’dial a., having equal radii. Equira’- 
dical a., * equally radical* (W.). E=quiseg- 
me*ntal a. Math., having equal segments. Equi- 
srzed a., equally sized, of equal size. 't'Equi- 
sufll’ciency nonce-wd., the being equally sufficient. 
E^quitangemtial a., having a tangent equal to a 
constant line ; said of a certain curve. + Equi- 
tempora*aeous a. Obs., performed in equal 
lengths of time, f Equiva-liant a. Obs., equally 
valiant ; of sufficient prowess. EquivaTue v. 
trans (a.) to value equally, put on a part* (//.) 
to equal in value. E’quivalved a. Conch, (see 
quot.). f E : quiveIoxity. Obs. f equality in velo- 
city. Equivo-te, the event of an.equal number of 
votes having been given on either side. 

1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Georn. 55 If two ranges, 
each of four points, are projective, they . . are *equianhar- 
monic. 1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1x31 The accessory branch is 
but little the shorter, nearly *equi-articulate. 1841 Black tv. 
Mag. XLIX. 372 The sphere of Coreggio. .exemplified the 
attempt to create an * equi-balance of the great elements of 
the constitution of man. 3665 Manley Grot ins' Lcnv C. 
IVarres 500 Foot, or so many Ships, as should *equi- 
ballance that Number. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 
48 (L.), In Mahomet . . tlm passions of amorousness and 
ambition were almost equibalanced. a 1678 Woodhead 
Holy Living (1688) no Equiballandng to the other. 1800 
Sir W. Herschel in Phil. Trans. XC. 536 The propor- 
tional elevations which a set of *equi-changeable thermo- 
meters would experience. 1817 H. T, Colebrooke Algebra 
58 “Equidiagonnl tetragons. 1612 Sturtevant Meiallica 
11854)85 Eqm-sufficiencie, *Equi -cheapness, Equi -excellency 
fare the lesser vertues of a deriuative Inuention]. 1857 B. 
Price Infinitesimal Calculus I. 89 This variable .. I have 
ventured to call ‘Equicrescent. 1726 tr. Gregory s Astron . 
I. 1. 47 The Proportions . . agree .. to this Curve, to which 


the Circle is *equi curve. 1762 tr. Busckings Syst.Gecg. 
I. Pref. 39 The radius of a circle aequicurve to the meridian. 
1858 Whewell Nov. Org. 262 (L.), The circle which the 
sun describes in his diurnal motion, when the days and 
nights are equal, the Greeks called the ^equidiurnal, 1633 
Ames Agst. Cerent. 11.174 That doeth not hinder a super- 
division, or *£equi_divi$ion ; _into common and speciall. 1686 
Goad Celest. Bodies 11. viii. 256 To ascribe a durable Con- 
stitution, or State of Air, to an *Equi-durable mover. 1612 
[see quot. for cquicheapncss] *Equiexcellency. 1866 Proctor 
Hattdbk. Stars . 22 The homolographic (or,. as I prefer to 
call it, the *equigraphic) projection of maps : that is of the 
construction of maps in which all areas shall be correctly 
given. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. 325 Ganoids with hetero- 
cercal *equilobate tails. ^ 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas 767 
Bee’t Cloudy, cleer. Eclipse, or night, or day. His lovely 
browe.s are *equi lucent ay. z88z J. Larmor in Nature 
XXIV. 605 The well-known property of *equi-momental 
ellipses. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 1034 For both to give 
blows and to carry, In fights are *equenecessary. 3640 J. 
Gower {title), Qvid’s Festivalls, or Romane Calendar; 
translated into English Verse *equinumerally. 1705 Ar- 
buthnot Coins (J.), This talent of gold, though not "equi-. 
numerant, nor yet equiponderant, as to any other; yet was 
equivalent to some correspondent talent in brass. 3797 J, 
Lawrence in Monthly Mag. (1818) XLVI. 214 That even 
abstract power appears to lie limited by *equiomnipotent 
absurdity. 1692-1732 Coles, *Equipensate, weigh or es. 
teem alike. 1882 Minchin Uttipl. Kinemat. zo Superposed 
■*Equiperiodic Rectilinear Vibrations. 1817 H. T. Cole- 
brooke Algebra 74 Also in an *equi-perpendicular tetragon 
.. to find the area. x888 Dublin Rev. Jan. 219 The con- 
test between probabi/ism and ^quiprobabilism has not 
been touched at all. 2882 Littledale in Ettcycl. Brit. 
XIV. 636 s.v. Ligtiori, *Equiprobabijists, who teach that 
in a balance of opinion the less safe opinion may be lawfully 
followed, provided it be as probable, or nearly as probable, 
as its opposite. 2846 Grote Greece 11. vi.TI. 537 Something 
approaching to *equi-producing lots for all. < 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. 130 If we affirm of a circle that it is ^equi-radiaj, 
2889 Evening Post 25 Jan. 1/4 The lady’s bicycle, which is 
built . . with *equi-sized wheels. 1612 [see quot. for equi- 
chcapncss ] *Equi-sufficiency. 1715 De Moivre in Phil . 
Trans. XXIX. 334 The Curve AC B may.. be call’d the 
*Equitangential Curve. 1871 Olney Gcom. xiii. 172 The. . 
Equitangentiai Curve is generated by the motion of a 
weight, etc. 2700 F. Hauksbee Phys. Mcch. Exper. v. 
(1719) 197 Galileo’s famous Proposition, about the *Equi- 
temporaneous Descents of heavy Bodies in the Chords of a 
Circle. 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping GulfD ij b, The daughter 
. . shal haue much adoe to find *equiualiant champions. 
2803 IV. Taylor in Robberds Men/. 1. 470 He has the fault 
of all our antiquaries, to *equiva!ue the noble and the rabble 
of authorities. 2865 F. Hall in Reader 14 Jan. 43/1 Any- 
thing adequate mounts up to; whereas that which is 
adequative simply equivalues. 1836 Todd Cycl. A tint. 
I. 711 In a considerable number of species the two 
valves are alike, when the shell is said to be *equivalved. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 16 The *jequi-velocity 
of the motion of all Atoms., which he likewise asserted. 
2745 Revised Charter Vale Coll, in Catal. Yale Univ. (1886) 
20 Where an *Equivote happens, the President shall have 
a casting Vote. 1888 A. P. Foster in Advance (Chicago) 
1 Mar. 132 In an equi-vote the question shall determine on 
that side on which the presiding member shall have voted. 

Equiffival : see Equ;eval. 
t Equia'ngle, a . and sb. Obs. [a. Fr. cqui- 
angle, f. iqtii- Equi - + angle Angle.] 

A. adj. Having equal angles : = Equiangular. 

2570 Biluhgslxsy E uclid iv. ii. in* To describe a triangle 

equiangle vnto a triangle geuen. 2571 Digges Pantom. 
(1591) 5 They are termecT Equiangle Polygons. x6xx Cotgr., 
Icosaedre . .consists of twentie equiangle triangles. 

B. sb.pl., Equal angles. By cquiangles : at 
right angles. 

*593 Norden Spec. Brit., M' sex. 1. 10 It cutteth the same 
also by equiangles. 

t Eqiiia'ngled, a . Obs. Also 7 eequi-. [f. as 
prec. + -KD- ; cf.ANOi.ED.] = Equiangular. 

1660 T. Willsford Scales of Commerce 182 A triangle, 
equiangled with that of the Turrets shadow. 1672 Boyle 
Orig. Gents Wks. 1772 III. 534 Twelve aequilateral and 
tequiangled Pentagons. ^ 2605 Alingham Geont. Epit. 75 
The triangles . . are equiangled. 

Equiangular (rkwharggitflai), a. Gcom. [f. 
Equi- + Angular.] Having equal angles. 

a. Having all its angles equal, b. Having 
angles respectively equal with those of another 
figure, or making equal angles with a line. Equi- 
angular spiral (see quot. 1884). 

2660 Barrow Euclid 1. def. 28 b, An Equiangular or 
equal -angled figure is that whereof pll the angles are equal. 
2721-1800 in Bailey. 2756 Simpson Euclid (j od.), A circle 
may be inscribed in a given equilateral and equiangular 
quindecagon. 2786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 22. The method 
employed to make the threads of the screw equiangular 
with tne axis. 1840 Lafdner Geont. 210 Mutually equi- 
angular, and . . therefore similar. 2854 Woodward Mol- 
lusca 11 . 223 Beak prominent, area equiangular. 2884 B. Wil- 
liamson Diff. Calculus xii. 223 In the logarithmic spiral . . 
the angle between the radius vector and the tapgent is con- 
stant. On account of this property the curve is also called 
the equiangular spiral. 

Equiangnlarity l^kwi^qgh/lre-nti). [f. 
prec. + -ity.] The condition or fact of being equi- 
angular. 

1B55 H. Spencer Priiic. Psychol. (1873) II. 54 The equi- 
lateralness of a triangle is known from Us cquinngularity. 

Equianharmonic, -articulate : see Equi-. 
Equiaxe (r-kwqaeks), a. Crystallogr. [a. Fr. 
cquiaxc, t. L. sequi- (see Equi-) + axis Axis.] 
Having etjual axes. 

- 2810 J.T. in Risdpn's Sum. Devon Introd. 15 Some in equi- 
axe crystals have .. been found. 2817 R. Jameson Char. 


Min. 222 Equiaxe , when it has the shape of a rhomboid, in 
which the axis is equal to that of the primitive rhomboid. 

Equiaxed (rkwi,cekst), a. = prec. 

2869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 272 Five types . , all parts of one 
equi-axed system. 

Equibalance, -biradiate: see Equi- pref. 

1' E'quicerve. Obs. [ad. Hie E. apiiccr.’us, f. 
L. cquus horse + ccrvus stag.] (See quots.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. cx. (2495) 851 In the 
londe of Perthes is a wylde cowe that hathe heer in her 
necke as an horse and is of the quantyte of an harte and 
therfore many men calle that cowe Equiceruus and suche 
a cowe is wythout homes.] 1572 Bos sewell Armor/e 11. 
57 The fielde is Mercury, an Equicerve, of the Moone. 
2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 274/2 An Equicerve, or a Deer- 
Horse .. is a Beast in the Oriental Countreys having the 
body of a Horse with outward bended horns. 

Equichangeable, -cheapness, -convex, 
-crescent: see Equi- pref. 
Equicrnral(f : kwi[kru3*ral),rt. Also 7-8 eequi-. 
[f. L. xquicrur-tts (see next) + -AL ; cf. Fr. iqui- 
crural. ] Of a triangle : Having legs of equal 
length ; isosceles. Of a cross : Having equal 
arms. 

2650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 233 Draw lines from 
angle to angle, untill seven equicrural triangles be described. 
1656-Cx in Blount Glossogr. 2762 Hamilton in Phil. 
Trans. LI 1 1. 119 Let the mquicrural triangle A, B, C, re- 
present a wedge. 2843 Erasers Mag. XXVII. 716 Pieces 
of masonry, in the form of an equicrural cross. 

■f E*quicrure, a. Obs. [ad. late L. tvquicrur-us, 
ivqtticrftr-itts, f. <rqui- (see Equi-) 4 crus, crier- is 
leg.] = prec. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies ix. (1658) 88 Let the Equicrure 
triangle be ABC: and from the point A, etc. Ibid. ix. 
(R.), Consider the increase of an equicrure triangle. 2775 in 
Ash. 2847 Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Bquicurve : see Equi- pref. 

Equidifferent (/kwi|di*ferent), a. Also 8 
eequidififerent. [f. Equi- + Different.] 

1. Having equal differences ; arithmetically pro- 
portional. 

1695 Halley Easy Dentousir. Log, Tangents in Misc. 
Cur. (1708) II. 31 The Secants of tequidifferent Arches. 
2827 Hutton Course Math . I. 227 A Series of equidifferent 
Terms. 

2. Said of a crystal in which the numbers of the 
faces presented severally by the prism and by each 
summit, form a series in arithmetical progression, 
as 6, 4, 2. 

2827 R. jAMcsoN_C/;^r. Min. 208 Equidifferent basaltic 
hornblend is a six-sided prism. 

Equidistance (Fkwijdi'stans). |a* Fr - 
distance, f. Equidistant: see next.] The fact of 
being equidistant. Also in phrase At equidistance 
= at equal distances. 

2629 Lightfoot Misc. ix (T.), From the equidistance of 
the letters and vowel, they gather the distinction of the 
persons. 2649 Bp. Hall Cases Cottsc. (1650) 334 The col- 
lateral! equidistance of cousens german from the stock 
whence both descend, a 2722 Keill tr. Maupertuis' Diss. 
(1734) 35 The gravity of Bodies . . at equidistance from the 
Center of the Earth, is as their quantities of Matter. 2873 
Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 417 There lie, out-spread at 
equidistance, thorpes And villages and towns along the 
coast. 

Equidistant (Fkwi, distant), a. [a. Fr. equi- 
distant, ad. late L. xquidistant-em , f. eequi- (see 
Equi-) + distanf-em standing apart, Distant.] ' 

1. Separated by an equal distance or equal dis- 
tances. Also fig. 

1593 Fale Dialling 14 Draw the line H. I. equidistant 
from A. B. or K. L. 16x3 Donne Elegy fr. Henry Poems 
(1650) 240 Quotidian things, and equidistant hence, Shut 
in, for man, in one circumference.^ 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 293 They would be equidistant front that Tro- 
pick. 2796 Morse Avter. Geog. I. 590 The situation of 
this metropolis is . . equi-distant from the, northern and 
southern extremities of the Union. 2817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. I. x. 178 My opinions .. were almost equi-distant from 
all the three prominent parties. 2869 Ouseley Counterp. 
xii. 54 The (4' parts should be kept . . equidistant. 

2. Always preserving the same distance (from 
another line, etc.) ; parallel. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. 35 Parallel or equidis- 
tant right lines. 163^ N. Carpenter Geog. Del . 1. ix. 208 
It is contained betwixt two equidistant circles. 2657 S- 
Purciias Pol. Flying-Ins. 105 The back . . hath several 
semicircular equidistant strakes down to the belly. *805 
Repton Landsc. Gardening 88 The banks of a natural 
river are never equidistant. 2848 W. Bartlett Egypt to 
Pal. jxi. (1879) 2 4° I * • found the two lines everywhere 
equidistant. 

3. Equidistant projection : a mode of mapping 
a sphere, where the ‘centre of projection’ is one 
reached by producing the diameter by a line equal 
to half the chord of a quadrant of the sphere. 

1866 Proctor Handbk. Stars 20 The equidistant projec- 
tion. 2867 Denison Astron. without Math. 13. 

Hence Equidi/stantly adv., so as to be equi- 
distant, at an equal distance, f Equidi'stant- 
ness, = Equidistance.- 

2572 Digges Pantom. 1. Def. Biiija, Two right lines .. 
equedistantly placed. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. iv. 
v. 188 The Liver., doth cquidistantly comm u mail e its 
activity unto either arme. 1859 Todd Cycl. Ana/. V. 59°/* 
These parts v. when spread out cquidistantly from each 
other. 1873 Fercusson in Tristram Land of Mono 377 The 
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heads of the arches spaced equidistantly with those on the 
flanks. 1736 Bailey, j E quidistantness, a being equidistant. 

Equidiurnal, -division, -durable, -excel- 
lency: see Eq u\- pref 

Equiform (t ■kwifpjm), a. [ad. L. xquiformis 
uniform, f. xquus equal + forma shape, figure.] 
Having one and the same shape or form v 
In mod. Diets. 

Equiformal (fkwiifpumal), a. [f. L. sequi- 
formis (see pree.) + -al.] = prec. 

1883 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Bril. XVI. 660 The 
teeth bein^ equi-formal. 

t Equifcrrmity. Obs. [f. Equiform + -m\] 
Uniformity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 191 There being in them 
[the heavens] . , a simplicity of parts, and equiformity in 
motion continually succeeding each other. X721-1800 in 
Bailey. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Equigraphic : see Equi- pref 
Eqnijacent, a. [f. Equi- + L. jacentem, pr. 
pple. of jacerc to lie.] 

x66z Salusbury Math. Coil. «$• Trans. II. 334 All these 
parts of the Water are Equijacent, as being all equidistant 
from the Center of the World. 

, + Equila*ter, and sb. Obs . Also 6 equi- 
latre, 7 eequilater. [ad. Fr. equi latere, ad. late 
L. xquilater-us, f. sequi- (see Equi-) + latus, later -is 
side.] 

A. adj. Having equal sides. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. 24 An equilatre triangle 
is that, which hath three equall sides. 1589 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie H. xi. (Arb.) 113 Of the square or quadrangle 
equilater. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m > i. in. i. 520 Faith 
and Hope, which with this our loue make, .an Alquilater 
Triangle. i66t S. Partridge Double Scale Pro fort. 50 To 
find the side of an Equilater triangle. 17x5 De Moivre 
in Phil. Tratis. XXIX. 335 Let A Hk be an Equilater 
Hyperbola. 

B. sb. a. Georn. A square or cube. b. Arith. 
A square or cube number. 

1614 T. Bedwell Nat. Geottt. Numbers i. 4, 4 is a figurate 
equilater, and the side or roote of it is 2. 1636 Hartwell 

in Record Gr. Artes 3 60 An eequilater plaine is a number 
made by two equall sides, or by any number multiplyed by 
it selfe. It is vulgarly called a square or quadrat. Ibid. 
570 An Equilater, is a number made by three equall sides, 
or by any number rnultiplyed by it selfe, and that product 
againe by the foresaid number. It is called an Equilater 
. .or Cube. 

Equilateral (Hcwi, lze*teral), a. Also 6-7 
equilaterall, (7 sequi-). [ad. late L. sequilaterdlis, 
f. sequi- (see Equi-) + latus , later-is side + -al.] 
Having all the sides equal. 

Equilateral arch', an arch, In which the chords of the 
sides form with the base an equilateral triangle. Equi- 
lateral hyperbola , one whose axes are equal. Equilateral 
shell, one in which a transverse line drawn through the 
apex of the umbo divides the valve into two equal and 
symmetrical parts. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. i. 10 How to describe an equi- 
laterall triangle redily and mechanically. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 112 The Sepulchre of Maleck Bahamans 
beloued Queene . . *tis of foure ^Equilaterall squares, 
eleuated eight yards high of stone. 1727 Swift Gulliver in. 
•ii. 185 A shoulder of mutton, cut into an equilateral tri- 
angle. 1824 Scott St. Routin' s xv, A cocked hat of equi- 
lateral dimensions. X848 Rickman Archil. 88 The principal 
moulding of these doors has generally an equilateral arch. 
X851 Richardson Gcol. viii. 232 The shell is consequently 
equilateral. 1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky-2 1 Denebota, Arcturus 
and Spica form very nearly an equilateral triangle. x88o 
C. Taylor Anc. <5- Mod. Geotn. Conics vi. 167 The Equilateral 
Hyperbola is . . also called Rectangular. i885_Leudesdorf 
Cremona's Prop. Geom. 269 If thehyperbola is equilateral 
. . the asymptotes are the only pair of tangents which cut 
at right angles. 

Hence Equila'terally- adv., in an equilateral 
manner or form. 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 704 The posterior [epimeral] equi- 
laterally triangular. 

Equilibrant (*kwHibrant). Physics, [a. Fr. 
equilibrant, f. eqttilibrer, f. equilibre, ad. L. (equi- 
librium^ (See quot.) 

1883 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. § 558 Any system of 
forces which if applied to a rigid body would balance a 
given system of forces acting on it is called an equilibrant 
of the given system. 

t Equilibrate, a. Obs. [ad. L. xquilibrdt-us 
in equilibrium, pa. pple. of *ivquilibrdre, f. sequi- 
(see Equi-) + libra balance.] Equally balanced. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVIJ. 810 Next for the Earth, Plato 
says it was equilibrate without Inclination. 

Equilibrate (fkwi|larbr^t), v. Also 8 equi- 
librate. [f. late L. (equi lib rat- ppl. stem of *sequi- 
Hbrdre : see prec.] 

1. trans. To bring into or keep in a state of equi- 
poise or equilibrium ; to balance. Also const, with. 

2635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 67 An iron -wire or 
needle, first equilibrated, and then stirred vp by the load- 
stone. 1713 Derh am Phys. Theol. v. ii. 327 The Shoulders, 
Arms, ana Sides {equilibrated on one Part. 4 1733 Arbuth- 
not Air (J.), The bodies of fishes are equilibrated with the 
water in which they swim. 1844 De Quincey Logic Pol. 
Econ. 230 To equilibrate the supply with the demand. 
x86o Adm. Fitz-Roy in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 356 It must 
go to equilibrate the atmosphere. 1872 Contcmp. Lev. XX. 
99 He may wisely try to equilibrate his impulses. 

2. To be in equilibrium with ; to counterpoise, 
balance. 

Vol. III. 


1829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics in. ii. 10 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.), 
The weight which equilibrates that of the body. 1865 
Spectator 4 Feb.^ 117 The excise duty on English malt is 
supposed to equilibrate the import duty on foreign malt. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 122 The two forces would 
equilibrate each other. 

3. absol. and intr. To be in a state of equili- 
brium ; to balance. Const, with. 

1829 Nat . Philos., Mechanics iii. ii. xo (Usef. Knowl. Soc.\ 
This weight will equilibrate with that of the body. 1830 
Kater & Lardn. Mech. x. 129 The forces neutralise each 
other and mutually equilibrate. x86z F. Hall Hindu 
Philos. Syst.yq When virtue and sin equilibrate, one in- 
herits humanity. 1882 E. A. Douglas in Nature XXV. 
504 Iri order that solar gravity and centrifugal force may 
equilibrate. 

Hence Equilrbrated, Equilrbrating ppl. adjs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, hi. 161 It will acquire so strong 
a Magnetism .. that it will .. turn an equilibrated Needle. 
1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art I. 230 To explain the 
nature of the equilibrated arch. 1761 Earl Pembroke 
Equitation (1778) 26 By a proper equilibrating position of 
the body. 1797 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 156 An 
equilibrating power against the fecundity of generation. 
X882 Mikchin Unipi. Kinemat . 25 An equilibrating system 
of forces. 

Equilibration (fkwi|bibrci*Jbn). Also 7-8 
equilibration. [f. as prec. : see -ation.] The 
action of bringing into or keeping in equilibrium ; 
the state or condition of being evenly balanced. 
Applied both to material and immaterial things. 
Const, to, with. Arch of equilibration (see quot.). 

x6xz BrerewooP Lang, fy Relig. xiv. 140 And so the 
opposite halfs of the earth, .be brought on all sides, about 
the center 2 unto a perfect equilibration. 1625 Jackson 
Creed v. vii. Wks. IV. 60 Simple Atheism consists in an 
equilibration of the mind. 2664 Power Exp. Philos, it. ror 
I-t comes to an aequilibration. with those circumjacent 
Bodies. 1751 Johnson Rambler'SHo. 111 r 3 Drowsy equi- 
librations of undetermined counsel. X772 Hutton Bridges 
16 ABCD shall be an arch of equilibration, or be in equi- 
librium in all its parts. 1819 Playfair Nat. Phil. I. 147 
An arch, of which the parts balance one another in this 
manner [by their weight only], is called an Arch of Equi- 
libration. 1869 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 228 The 
position of every atom . . is determined by the equilibration 
of these two forces. 

Equilibratory (fkwi|brbrateri), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ory.] Tending to produce equilibrium. 

1875 Jevons Money (1878) 139 A compensatory or, as I 
should prefer to call it, equilibratory action, goes on under 
the French currency law. 

T Equili'bre. Obs. Also 8 equiliber. [a. F. 
iquilibre , ad. L. s equilibrium : see Equilibrium.] 

1. = Equilibrium. 

1621-31 Laud Strut. (1847) 104 The earth itself, that hath 
but one ‘pillar \ and that is the poise and equilibre of the 
centre.^ 1761 Earl Pembroke Equilation (1778) 17 The 
true principles of equilibre and ease. X772 Barrington in 
Phil. Trans. LXII. 326 She at last taught herself the proper 
equilibre of the body. X777 Simpson Baratariana (ed. 3) 
25 note. The power a bird has of preserving its equiliber in 
the air. x8oz Paley Nat. Theol. ix. {1819) 111 It is by the 
equilibre of the muscles . . that the head maintains its erect 
posture. 

2. A balancing feat. 

1769 Public Advertiser 13 Mar. 4/2 The amazing Monkey 
..that goes thro* his Equilibres on the tight. .Rope. 

Equilibria! (fkwi,lrbrial), a. [f. Equilibri- 
um + -al.] Of or pertaining to equilibrium ; con- 
structed on the principle of equilibrium, 

1772 Hutton Bridges 79 The elliptical arch seems, .fittest 
to be substituted instead of the equilibria] one. 

Eqnilibriate (fkwijlrbri^it), v. [f. as prec. 

+ -ate 3.] = Equilibrate. Hence Equilibriated 
ppl. a. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, exxx, T' Equilibriate 
his Fame To all the Glories of his Crowne and Name. 1870 

E. L. Gakbett in Eng. Mech. 11 Mar. 624/2 An equilibriated 
earth would have.. a permanent high water. x88z K 11020- 
ledge 4 Aug. 161 If one be at a higher potential than the 
other, a current will pass through the conductor, and so 
equilibriate the two potentials. 

Equilibrious (Jkwiili’brbs), a. Also 7-S 
cequilibrious. [f. Equilibri-um + -ous.] That 
is in a state of equilibrium; evenly balanced. 
Also const, to. 

1643 Oath Pacif. 29 Our successe hath hitherto been so 
equihbrious, that we have no reason to presume. 1653 H. 
More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 1x6 The Bodies of the Inhabit- 
ants are xquilibrious to the Region, and do not sink by 
any ponderosity. 1703 S. MoRLANDin/V«Y. Trans. XXIII. 
1326 A sort of /Equihbrious disposition of the Fluids, and 
Muscular parts. 1795 Wythes Decis. Virginia 48 The 
evidence of priority had seemed otherwise equilibrious. 

Hence + Equili'briously adv. Obs., in an equi- 
librious or well-balanced manner. 

1664 H. More Myst.Iniq. 313 At first he might wear his 
Horns somewhat equilibriously. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. (1756) 58 Wherein falsehood and truth seem almost 
xquilibriously stated. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Equilibrist (fkwrlibrist, ? fkwijlrbrist). [a. 

F. Tquilibriste, f. equilibre : see Equilibre.] One 

who is skilled in feats of ‘ balancing* ; esp. a rope- 
walker, acrobat. * 

1760 Monthly Rev. Aug. 163 Qualifications .. judged 
necessary to constitute an equilibrist. x8oi Strutt Sports 4 
Past. m. v, 200 A monkey has lately performed there, both 
as a rope-dancer and an equilibrist. 1841 Gatlin N. A titer. 
Ittd. (1844) II. Ii. 138 If he be not an experienced equilibrist, 
he is sure to get two or three times soused. 1861 Illust. 


EQUILIBRIZE. 

Lend. Neiys 24 Aug. 193/3 The daring equilibrist began 
her exhibition of skill. 

Hence Equilibri/stic a of, pertaining to, ox 
characteristic of, an equilibrist. 

x88z Standard 14 Jan., Equilibristic performances. 1884 
L’pool Mercury 22 Oct. 5/8 Miss Henriette on a single Wire 
gives a clever r equilibristic * entertainment. 
Equilibrity (fkwi,lrbriti). [ad. L. sequi llbri- 
tas, i. tequilibris equally balanced, f. sequtts equal + 
libra balance.] The state or condition of being 
equally balanced ; equilibrium. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xix. (1658) 209 The weight of the 
other side, .drew it the other way, and in this manner kept 
it in equilibrity. X7ZX-1800 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Equilibrium (/k\W|lrbri£m). Also 7-9 
equilibrium, [a. L. (equilibrium, f. sequtts equal 
+ libra balance ] 

1. In physical sense: The condition of equal 
balance between opposing forces ; that state of 
a material sjstem in which the forces acting upon 
the system, or those of them which are taken into 
consideration, are so arranged that their resultant 
at eveiy point is zero. 

A body is said to be in stable equilibrium, when it returns 
to its original position after being disturbed ; in unstable 
when it continues to move in the direction given to it by 
the disturbing^ force ; in neutral , when it remains stationary 
in its new position. 

x66o Boyle Ncto Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 36 The pressure on 
all hands being reduced as it were to an /Equilibrium. 1697 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 446 The Fluids, pressing equally and 
easily yielding to each other, soon restore the /Equilibrium. 
1796 Atwood Floatation ibid. LXXXVI. 51, _ 1st. The 
equilibrium of stability. .2dly. The equilibrium of instability 
.. sdly. The equilibnum of indifference. 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 222 Thereby to maintain equilibrium. 
1838 J. Grant Sk. LoncL 299 Trying how fast they could 
run down [the hill] without losing their equilibrium, i860 
Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 6/1 A government so situated is in 
the condition called in mechanics unstable equilibrium, like 
a thing balanced on its smaller end. 1879 tr. De Quatre- 
fages' Hum. Species 4 In the crystal once formed, the 
forces remain in a state of stable equilibrium. 

b. Equilibrium of temperature : see qnot. 

J 794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. gx The supposed state 
of a perfect equilibrium, or equal temperature among bodies. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 12 Two bodies may be said to be 
in a state of equilibrium of temperature with each other 
when if shaken together they neither change their state 
with respect to heat, nor, etc. 

2. The state of equal balance between powers of 
any kind'; equality of importance or effect among 
the various parts of any complex unity. 

1677 Govt. Venice 80 So to balance their [the Spaniard 
and the French] Power, as to keep both in an Equilibrium. 
1741 Middleton Cicero{ 1742) I. Pref. 38 [The two Gracchi] 
had in great measure overturned that equilibrium of power 
in the Republic, in which its peace and prosperity depended. 
1773 Obsery. State Poor 80 A destruction of the equilibrium 
of population, by a defection of inhabitants from one county 
to another. 1840 Macaulay Ranke Ess. 1831 II. 144 The 
war which followed was a war for the equilibrium of Eu- 
rope. 1871 R. F. Weymouth Euplt. 4 Of such equilibrium 
and . symmetry in antithesis every page of the Euphues 
furnishes examples. 

b. The condition of suspense or uncertainty 
produced by equality in the force of opposing 
influences ; neutrality of judgement or volition. 

1685 Sharp Doubting Conscience 4 There is an end of 
the Doubt or /Equilibnum. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. 
i. 4 Where there js absolutely no preferring or chusing, but 
a perfect continuing Equilibrium there is no Volition. 1794 
Paley Evid. hi. viii. (1817) 372 That indifferency and sus- 
pense, that waiting and equilibrium of the judgement. 1876 
E. White Life in Christ 1. vii.^74 This is the infidelity of 
, persons.. who pass their lives in a state of equilibrium or 
indifference. 

c. Well-balanced condition of mind or feeling. 

x6o8 J. King Serm. St. Mary’s 26 Salomon a man in the 

perfit asquilibrium and stablest state of his age. 1874 Farrar 
Christ II. 45 In this outward activity, she lost the necessary 
equilibrium of an inward calm. 1875 Ha merton Intell. 
Life x. ix. 384 It is best to preserve our minds in a state of 
equilibrium. 

3. The Lat. in spquilibrio * in equilibrium * appears 
usually with anglicized spelling ( equi (The 
Latin ablative in this phrase was formcT]y some- 
times treated as an Eng. word; hence such ex- 
pressions as in perfect equilibrio.') 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 229 When the body is erect 
and_ in equilibrio. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1. (1686) 150 
Weigh it.. until the Ballance standeth even in Mqnihbrio. 
1709 Prior Poems , Ladle 45 Is it in equilibrio, If deities 
descend or no? Then let the affirmative prevail, As requisite 
to form my tale. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 164 Being auhe 
vernal equinox in an equilibrio. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(18591 The fate of Sprigg's resolutions seems‘in 

perfect equilibrio. x868 Rogers Pot. Econ. xv. (cd. 3) 200 
These bills., may exactly balance between country and 
country. In such a case, the trade between the two coun- 
tries is said to be in equilibrio. 

4. at t rib. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech-, Equilibrium-valve . . having a 
pressure nearly equal on both sides. x88o H auGHTON Pin r . 
Geog. iii. 92 The point of equilibrium temperature, which 
is the Fahrenheit zero. 

Equilibrize ‘ v rkwHibraiz\ v. [f. Equilibri- 
um + -ize.] trans. To bring to an equilibrium ; 
to balance, counterpoise. Hence Equi'librized. 
ppl. a., well-balanced, tranquil. 
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EQUILIBKOUS. 

*833 Hew Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 139 The fear of loss 
in one quarter should be equilibrized by the certainty of 
gain in another. 1889 Btackw . Mag. CXJLVI. 742 A The 
horde of savages who broke in upon her equilibrised society. 

+ Equili’brous. Obs. [f. L. sequiltbris (see 
Equilibrity) + -ous.] = Equilibrious. 

1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663)434 In matters of moment 
that are asquilibrous. 1658 J. Robinson Eitdoxa viii. 46 
In some [bodies], there need but a small moment to make 
them equilibrous with the Water. 

Eqmlobate, -lucent, -momental: see Equi-. 
Equimultiple (fkwi|inp , Itip , i), a. and sb. [ad. 
motuL. equimultiple x , f. equi- (see Equi-) + mul- 
tiplex Multiple.] 

+ A. adj. That contains a number or quantity 
the same number of times that a third quantity 
contains a fourth. Obs. 

1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 3845 VII. 240 The ante- 
cedents are of their consequents . . equimultiple. 

B. sb. One of a set of numbers or quantities 
which each contain some other number or quantity 
the same number of times. Chiefly pi. 

[1570 Billingsley Euclid n. i. 63 Numbers that are eque- 
muluplices to one and the selfe same number.] 1660 Bar- 
row Euclid v. iv, Take I and K the equimultiples of E 
and F. 1793 T. Beddoes Math. Evid. 78 Take certain 
equimultiples of the first and third. 1817 H. T. Cole- 
brooke Algebra 162 The quotient will be an equimultiple 
of the dividend. 187B Gurney CrystaUogr. 19 Magnitudes 
and their equimultiples have the same ratios to one another. 

f Equi*nal, a. Obs. Also 7 equinall. [f. L. 
eqmn-us (see Equine) + -al.] = Equine. 

1609 Heywdod Brit. Troy xv. xxxiii, Chalchas deuisede 
the high Equinall pile. 1635 — Hierarch. III. 139 The 
Shape Equinall doth his speed imply. 1839 J. Taylor 
Poems ff Transl. 201 The Quirinal Feasts (tne Equirinal, 
Equinal or Horse Festival) were in honour of the constel- 
lation Pegasus, 

Equine (f ‘kwain), a. [ad. L. equinus , f. equus 
horse.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling a horse. 

1778 Learning at a Loss II. 7, I . . made some feeble 
Efforts towards entering into an equine Conversation. 
1801 J. Barrow Trav. S. Africa I. iv. 260 It [the gnoo] 
partakes of the horse, the ox, the stag, and the antelope : 
the shoulders, body, thighs, and mane, are equine ; the 
head completely bovine. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. II. x. 
41 His laugh was equine. 1862 Lowell Bigleno P. Ser. 11. 
55 The mule is apt to forget 'all but the equine side of his 
pedigree. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie II. xiii. 230 It 
brought a lusty equine response from the farm, 
b. In nonce-use as sb. A horse. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 904/2 The contests were, .more 
rightly fought out than by the trotting equines. 

Equinecessary : see Equi- pref. 

Equinity (zkwrmti). rare. [f. prec- + -ity.] 
Equine nature or character. 

1829 Landor Imag. Co/tv. (1846) II. 18 He also pricked 
up his ears, and gave sundry other tokens of equinity. 

Equinoctial (ek-, Fkwinp-kjal), a. and sb. 
Forms: 4-7 equinoctiall, (4 oquynoxial, 5 
equinoccialle, 6 -ccyall, 6-8 ajquinoctial(l, 7, 
9 equinoxial(l, 6- equinoctial, [ad. L. equi- 
noclialis, f. Equinoctium Equinox. Cf. Fr. equi- 
noxial.\ 

A. adj . 1 . Pertaining to a state of equal day 

and night. Equinoctial line , circle (in Milton equi- 
noctial road), the celestial or terrestrial equator. 
Cf. B. 1 and 2* Equinoctial point — Equinox 2. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 'n. § 25 Tak. his nethere elonga- 
ci.oun lengthing fro the same equinoxial lyne. C151X zst 
Eng. Bk, A mer. (Arb.) Introd. 29/2 So haue we sayled ouer 
y® linie equinocciall. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 49 There 
is ane vthir circle of the spere, callit the circle equinoctial. 
iSSi Robinson tr. 'More's Utop. (Arb.>3i For vnder the line 
equinoctiall . ..lyeth .. great, and wyde desertes. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes' E lent. Philos. (1839) 428 The diurnal revolution is 
from the motion of the. earth, by which the equinoctial 
circle is described about it. 1667 Milton P. L. x.672 Som 
say the Sun Was bid turn Reines from th’ Equinoctial Rode. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. It. 305 To determine the Places 
of the Stars in respect of the Equinoctial and Solstitial 
Points. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1. 11. ix. 420 The origin 
of the Indian zodiac did not coincide with the equinoxial 
point. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 238 The magnetic equator 
will meet the equinoctial line only in two points. 

2 . Pertaining to the period or point of the equi- 
nox. Equinoctial colitre : see Colube. + Equi- 
noctial day : a normal day of 1 2 hours. Equi- 
noctial hour: an hour of normal length. Equi- 
noctial month : a month which includes one of 
the equinoxes, f Equinoctial spring: the vernal 
equinox. 

1570-82 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 58 After the 
equinoctiall spring. . 1594 Blunuevil Exerc. 11. (ed. 7) xx6, 
Six houres, which is the one halfe of an Equinoctiall day. 
1635 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. v. 104 The excesse of the 

g reatest and longest day aboue the equinoctiall day. X646 
ir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. vi. vii.309 Marcus Varro .. ex- 
posed* his farme unto the equinoxiatl ascent of the Sunne. 
1775 Adair Arner. Ind. 77 The two Jewish months just 
mentioned, were ^equinoctial. 

b. Happening at or near to the time of the 
equinox ; said esp. of the ‘ gales 1 prevailing about 
the time of the autumnal equinox. 

179a A need. IP. Pitt III. xlui. 151 At last will come your 
equinoctial disappointment. 1795 Ld. Lyndhurst Let. in 
? <r Martin Life 38 Many vessels have lost their anchors 
in ihif, I may call it, equinoctial gale. x8rx Wellington In 


Gurw. Disp. VIII. 269 Till the equinoctial rains have filled 
the Tagus. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 369 And the 
equinoctial gales made it impossible for us to cross to the 
eastern side. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the equinoctial (see B. 
1, 2) ; = Equatorial, a. Pertaining to, or having 
reference to, the equator as a circle of the celestial 
or terrestrial sphere. Equinoctial dial : see quot. 
1751. b. Pertaining to the regions adjacent to the 
terrestrial equator. 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Seer. (1607) .3 Therefore those 
that trauail must either vse the Globe or an Equinoctiall 
diall. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 637 As when farr off at Sea a 
Fleet descri’d Hangs in the Clouds, by ./Equinoctial Winds 
Close sailing from Bengala. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
169 The polar parts sinking into the abyss, the middle or 
equinoctial parts still subsisted,. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
319 The Center of the Equinoctial Semi-circle. 1751 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v. Dial , Equinoctial Dial is that described on 
an equinoctial plane, or a plane representing that of the 
equinoctial. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill. 419 Where equi- 
noctial fervours glow. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomot. (1843) 
I. 209 The warmer parts of equinoctial America. x86o tr. 
Hartzvig's Sea If Wond. i. 13 The equinoctial ocean. 

J 3 . sb. 1 . The celestial equator : so called be- 
cause, when- the sun is on it, the nights and days 
are of equal length in all parts of the world. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 36 By nature knew he ech 
ascencioun Of equinoxial. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 252 All other lands that are vnder and neere the 
Equinoctiall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. II.. iii. 70 
He affirmeth that Biarmia. .hath the pole for its Zenith and 
Equinoctiall for the Horizon. 177^ Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) I. xvi. 92 At Tonquin. .there is no tide at all, when 
the moon is near the equinoctial. 1833 Herschel Astron. 
i. 58 They term the equator of the heavens the equinoctial. 
1854 Moseley Astron. ix. (ed. 4) 43 The distance of the 
star from the equinoctial .. is called the Declination of the 
star. 1869 Dun kin Midn. Sky 133 The Ecliptic is inclined 
to the equinoctial at an angle of 23 0 28'. 

2 . The terrestrial equator. Now rare. 

3584 Calendar St. Papers 103-4 Any parts between the 
Equinoctial and .the North Pole. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 5 Nor is this weather rare about the ./Equinoctiall. 
1657 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 336 Bom in the Caraccas, 1000 
miles south of the equinoctial. 1784 Burke Sp. agst. IP. 
Hastings Wks. XIII. 155 As if, when you have crossed the 
equinoctial, all the virtues die. 18x3 Eustace Classical 
Tour (1821) III. 130 Cities that lie between them and the 
equinoctial. 

b. transf. and jig. (humorously.) 
i6ox Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iii. 24 Passing the Equinoctial 
ofQueubus. 1609 Dekker Gulls Horne-bk.- 127 If he sit 
but one degree towards the equinoctial of the saltcellar. 
X713 Birch Guardian No. 36 Started a conceit at the equi- 
noctial, and pursued it through all the degrees of latitude. 
f 3 . Equinox. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls]) I. 325 From the equinoccialle 
of Ver on to the equinoccialle of herveste. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. (1872) 56 Quhen ther multipleis ane grit numir of 
sternis. in the equinoctial of Libra . . at that tyme ther 
occurris grit tempestis. 1665 Manley Grotius ’, Lcnv C. 
IVarres 413 There are scarce fifty dayes of ours, at the 
greatest time of heat, before the latter Equinoctial. 

fig. x6x8 Donne Sernt. cxlv. - V. 591 This day was a 
holy Equinoctial and made the day of the Jews and the day 
of the Gentiles equal. . 

4 . An equinoctial gale. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) VIII. 260 The equi- 
noctials fright me a little. x88o Black White Wings II. 
70 It is a shame he should be cheated out of his thunder- 
storm. But we have the equinoctials for him, at all events. 

Eqninoctially (ek-, fkwinp'kjali), adv. In 
7 ©quinoxially. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] In the 
direction of the equinoctial or equator. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. II. ii. 60 ASquinoxially, 
that is toward the Easteme or Westerne points. 

+ EquiilO’ctian. Obs. rare . In 7 ©q-. [? f. as 
prec. + -an; but cf. next.] = Equinox i. 

1627 May Lucan x. 264 Nor is [Nile] confin’d within his 
bankes againe Till the Autumnal sequinoctian. 

+ Equinoxtion. Obs. In 5 equiiioccion. [a. 
OF. equinoction , as if ad. L. *cequinoction-em = 
Equinoctium."] = Equinox i. 

1483 Cath.Angl. 1 x6 Equinoccion, equinoctium , equiditnn. 
t Equino’ctional, a. [as if, f. L. *sequinoc - 
tion-em (see prec.) + -al.] = Equinoctial. Hence 

Zlquino'ctionally adv., in the direction of the 
equinoctial. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, f? Gard. Cyrus 61 The 
floure twists iEquinoctionally from the left hand to the 
right, according to the dayly revolution. 

II Equinoctitlin. Obs. rare. PI. equinoctia, 
■urns. Also 5 equenoxiuxn, 6-7 ©quinoefcium. 
[L. Equinoctium , f. requzts equal + nox, noctis 
night.] Equinox ; (the original form in which the 
word was adopted). 

c X400 Maundev. xvii. (1839) 183 [At Jerusalem] . . a spere 
that is pight in to the erthe, vpon the hour of mydday whan 
it is Equenoxium . . scheweth no schadwe. 156^ Shute 
A rchit. B iij b, He should directly know, .that, whiche they 
calk Equinoctium, and Solsticium. X607-XZ Bacon Ess. 
Sedit. Troub. (Arb.) 390 Natural Tempestes are greatest 
about the cequinoctia. a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valotir 1. i, 
Give me a man .. Has a good stroke at tennis . . Can play 
at requin octium with the line. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
Ii. 16 The Colure of the Equinoctiums or equinoxes. 

Equinox (r-lc-, e'kivinpks). Also 6-7 equi- 
noie,' 6 roquiuoxe, 7-S asquinox. [ad. (di- 
rectly or. through OF. cquivoxe ) L. equinoctium 


(in the Middle Ages spelt cquinoxium) equality 
between day and night, f. equi- (see Equi-) + 
ncct- stem of nox night. 

The late L. xqnitiox adj. (f. as sequinoctiimi) used als* as 
sb. in the sense ‘ equinoctial point or sign though not the 
source of the word as now used, seems to occur in the quot. 
from Chaucer under 2.) 

1 . One of the two periods in the year when the 
days and nights are equal in length all over the 
earth, owing to the sun’s crossing the equator. 
Hence, the precise moment at which the sun 
crosses the equator. 

The vernal or spring equinox is at present on the 20 March, 
and the autumnal on the 22 or 22 September. Just before 
the reformation of the calendar they were ix days earlier. 

1588 A. King tr. Cat: is: us’ Catcch. H j, To tak away y® 
ten dayes quhairby y® zequinoxe of springe tyme had 
passeit y® dew tyme. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, m. 149 It 
is eight dayes more from the Vernal to the Autumnal 
Aequinox, then it is from the Autumnal to the Vernal 
again. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 261 The months of March 
and September, the two asquinoxes of our year, are the 
most windy and tempestuous*. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
I. 246 That he might . . bring the Equinox to its former 
place, ten Days were suppressed in the Month of October, 
in the Year 1582. 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III, 88, 
I should put off my departure till after the equinox. 1838 
Emerson Milton Wks. (Bohn) III. 296 He believed his 
poetic vein only flowed from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox.. 1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof xxx, Live long, 
nor feel in head or chest Our changeful equinoxes. 1849 
Mrs. Somerville Connex . Phys. Sc. xiii. 105 At the time 
of the equinoxes, .the sun's declination is zero. 

attrib. 1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 20 That began .. 
from the Equinox day. 

b. The condition of having the days and nights 
of equal length. Also jig. 

1604 Shaks. Oth, n. iii. 129 [His vice is] to his vertue, a 
iust Equinox, The one as long as th’ other.- 1696 Whiston 
Tit. Earth 1. (1722) 58 There must be a perpetual Equinox, 
or equality of Day and Night, through the whole Planet. 
1698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 229 Then the Earth 
had a perpetual Equinox and unity of Seasons. 

2 . One of the two points at which the sun’s path 

crosses the Equator, described technically as the 
first points in Aries and Libra. Formerly also 
used loosely for the region of the ecliptic adjacent 
to these points. Precession of the equinoxes (see 
Precession). • ■ 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 17 And ther-fore ben thise two 
signes [Aries & Libra] called the equinoxiis [ed. 1560 equi- 
noctes]. 159$ Blundevil Exerc. 149a, The beginning of 
Aries, which is called the vernal Equinoxe. .1635 N. Car- 
renter Geog. Del. 1. v. 105 If . . in any oblique Horizon, 
there should bee an equinoxe, it could no wise bee in the 
middle time betwixt the two Solstices. 1726 tr. Gregory’s 
Astron. I. 418 The true and imaginary Sun will be equally 
distant from both Equinoxes. 

+ 3 . = Equinoctial line or Equator. Obs. • 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. vi. (1599) 252 The lies of Cape 
Verde . . are distant fourteene degrees from the Equinox. 
1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iv. 90 To the North of the 
Equinox.. in these Seas, I never saw any [Seals]. 1728 
Earbery tr. Burnet's St. Dead II. 45 .The true Fertility 
that brings Corn to a Masculine Perfection is in Countries 
far from the Equinox. 

4 . An equinoctial gale. Obs. rare. 

1687 Dryden Hind $ P. 111. 504 The wind, ’tis true, Was 
somewhat high, but that was nothing new, Nor more than 
usual equinoxes blew. 

Eqmnumerally, -numerant, -omnipo- 
tent : see Equi- pref. * 

Equip (fkwi’p), v. Also 6 eskippe, esquippe, 
7 equippe, (S acquip), 8 aphet. ’quip. [a. Fr. 
iquipe-r,' esquipe-r (whence Sp.; Pg. esquipar ), 
prob. ad. ON. skipa to man (a vessel), fit up, 
arrange, prob. f. skip = Ship. 

The Fr. word in the sense ‘ to equip.’ is app. not recorded 
before 16th c. ; but it must have existed much earlier, at 
least in AFr. and Norman Fr. ; cf. AF. cskipeson equipment 
(14th c.) and med.L. eschipdre to man a vessel (M. Paris 
X3th.c.>. The OF. esguiper, esclnper * to put or go on board 
a ship’, 'to put out to sea’, is perh. a different word, but 
must ultimately be f. ON.' or OS. skip ship.] 

1 . tram. To fit out (a ship). 

1580 Baret Alv. E 340 Esquippe , or furnishe ships with 
all ablements.. 1583 Stanyhur.st AEneis 1. (Arb.) 36 lie ye 
man, esquipping youre ships with furniture aptlye. 1698-9 
Ludlow Mem. I. 335 (R.) The States Genera! gave order; 
for equipping a considerable fleet. 1748 Anson’s Voy. u. x. 
246 Equipping the ship for these two different voyages. 
1837 TuiRLWALL.Gr^cf I V. xxxi. 184 Antiphon, .had equipt 
two galleys at his own expense. 

2 . In wider sense: ‘To furnish for service* (T.); 
to provide with what is requisite for efficient action, 
as arms, instruments, or apparatus of any kind. 
Hence jig. to furnish with the physical or mental 
qualifications necessary for any task. Const, with. 
Also of things : To constitute the equipment of. 

1523 Wolsev in Fiddes Wolsey II. 107, 50,000 soldiers 
largeTie and plentifullye furnished eskipped and trymed. 
1605 Verstegan Dec. Intel!. (1634) 205 A principal! Courtier 
writing from London, to a personage of Authority .. willed 
him among other things, to ‘equippe’ his Horses. 1727 
Philip Quarll 183 The Pens, Ink, and Parchment have 
acquip a me to keep a Journal. 1742 Fielding yos.Anareu’s 
in. viii, Can .. any drugs equip disease with the vigour of 
that young man? 1703 Smeaton Edystone L. Pref. 6 Being 
so slenderly equipped as a writer. 1839 H. Rogers Ass. J. 
iii. 107 How various . . are the powers which must equip the 
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truly great orator- 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 60 
Every man was ready equipped at all times with the arms 
which corresponded to his rank. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comm. 15 x BiSrkS, one of the island cities, could equip 
an army of fourteen thousand burghers. 1879 M. Arnold 
Democracy Mixed Ess. 3 My aim is . . not to set on foot 
and fully equip a new theory* 2882 Chicago Times 16 Apr., 
These lines [of railway] are all equipped in the best possible 
manner. 1885 Manch. Exam. 16 Mar. 5/2 A power of ana- 
lysis equal to that which would equip a mathematician. 

b. To snpply with the pecuniary resources need- 
ful for any undertaking. Formerly also in slang 
or jocular use, to present with a sum of money. 

c 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiv, The Cull equipt me with 
a brace of Meggs. 1762 Golds vi.Nash 18 Hts companions 
agreed to equip him with fifty guineas. 1829 Lytton Dis- 
owned 69 We must equip you by a mortgage on Scarsdale. 

3. a. To array, dress up, rig out. Also with 
the thing worn as subj. b. With some notion 
of 2 (chiefly refl ) : To dress, accoutre, fit out 
( for a journey). 

ft. i695BLACKMORE/ , r.^r//t. ix. 304 A Cap of Crimson did 
his Head equip. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 129 P2 Equipped 
in a ridiculous Habit, when they fancy themselves in the 
Height of the Mode. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 49, I 
had better get myself at once 'quipt in the Dress that will 
become my_ Condition. 1815 Scott Guy M. iv, Equipt in 
a habit which mingled the national dress of the Scottish 
common people with something of an Eastern costume. 
1856 W. Irving Astoria III. 239 Chinpok warriors, all 
painted and equipped in warlike style. 

Jig. 1725 Wodrow Carr. (18431 III. 210 Buchanan equipt 
them [epistles] -with a French dress. 

b. 1762-71 H. Walpole Virtue's Anted. Paint. (1786) 
V. 72 ft is Dr. Donne, equipped for the expedition to 
Cales. 1841 Lane Arab. N/s. I. 4 He /equipped himself 
for the journey. 1879 Jenkinson Guide to Lakes 236 The 
tourist will do well to equip himself with good strong boots. 

+ E’ quip ace. Obs. [f. Equi- + Pace.] Equal 
step ; regular marching order. In equipace , in 
equal step. Cf. Equipage 14. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 120 They strive to keep in 
equipace. 16x9 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 456 Marlinius, 
who goes in mquipace with Gomorus in Learning, etc. 
Ibid. 59. 1627 Drayton Miseries Q. Margaret xbc, Twelve 
barons in their equipace, and twenty bishops. 

Equipage (e’kwipedg), sb . Also 7 coquipage, 
equippage, 8 ecquipage. [a. F. iquipage , f. 
equiper : see prec. and -age. (The Sp. equipaje , 
It equipaggio, are ad. Fr.)] 

I. The action or process of equipping; the state 
or condition of being equipped. 

+ 1. The action or process of fitting out (a ship), 
of providing (a soldier) with accoutrements, etc. 

1598 Chapman Iliad 1. 65 And ruled the equipage Of th’ 
Argive fleet to Ilion. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Politiae 69 
After the compleate Equipage of this mighty royall Navy. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Equipage , a dighting or setting 
forth of a man, horse, or ship-furniture. 2684 Lond. Gas. 
No. 1926/1 Count Vecchi hastens the Equipage of the 
Galleys and other small Vessels. 

+ 2. The state or condition of being equipped ; 
equipment. Obs. 

cx6oo Shaks. Soun. xxxii, To march in ranches of better 
equipage. £-1645 Howell Lett. II. lxiii, It cost Sir 
Walter Rawleigh much more to put himself in equipage 
for that long intended voyage. 1649 Milton Eikon. Pref. 
(1851) 331 The force and equipage of whose Armes they have 
so oft'n met victoriously. 1652 Needham tr. Seldett's Mare 
Cl. 209 A Fleet which attended in gallant Equipage to 
back his Forces. 1658 Cleveland Rustick Ramp. Wks. 
(1687) 420 Their Equipage and Order were not comely. 

II. All that is needed for military operations, 
travelling, a domestic establishment, etc. 

3. Apparatus of war, artillery, stores, and means 
of transport ; tackle of a ship. Camp equipage : 
tents and furniture required for encampment. 
Field equipage', whatever is xequired to facilitate 
the movements of an army. Siege equipage : the 
train of battering guns, with ammunition, etc. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 28 By reason of which 
great equipage .. the army departed out of Naples.^with 
great hope of the victory, c 1652 Milton Sontu xvii, To 
advise how war may .. Move . . In all her equipage. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 98 Having with this Equipage crossed the 
Channel, he directly joyned Plautius. 1790 Beatson Nav. 
4- Mil. Mein. I. 30 With the guns, sails, rigging, and 
other equipage. 18x0 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859I I. 192/1 To 
provide himself with camp equipage. 1849-50 Alison 
Hist, Europe III. xiii. 40 The superb siege equipage .. 
was sent on to Valenciennes. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Mil. 
Bridges {e d. 3) 139 An equipage of 20 boats was also col- 
lected. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s.y. t Camp equipage 
consists of tents, furniture, cooking utensils, etc. 

t 4. Military garb, uniform, accoutrements, trap- 
pings. Obs. 

1633 Shirley Yng. Admiral 111. i, Put thy body in equip- 
age, and beg of the princess to be one of these brave fellows. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. (1843) 320/1. All the trained 
bands of London [were] led out in their brightest equipage 
upon the heath next Brentford. 1672 Marvei.l Reh. Trausp. 
1. 269 There a Don Quixot in an equipage of differing pieces. 
1818 Scorr Leg. Montr. ii, The equipage of a well-armed 
trooper of the period. • 

+ b. Apparel, attire, costume, dress, get up . 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1655) I. 265 He never saw . . Gentle- 
men., in a neater equipage. 1646 F. Hawkins Souths 
BehavJ 1663) 62 Commanding the common Hangman to do 
his office in that Equipage [yellow starch d Bands and 
Cuffs j. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 255 It is unnecessary’ 
to describe the particulars of my new equipage. 1823 Lamb 
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Sha Set. 1, xviii. (1865) 140 He never dressed for a dinner 
party but he forgot his sword . . or some other necessary 
part of his equipage. 

dp?- *653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xx vi. 100 They 
which came to fetch water, seeing us set there in so sad an 
equipage, returned. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. 
§5 Published them in the equipage they are in. 1665 J. 
Mall Offer of F. Help 1x1 You see the compleat Chris- 
tian in his equipage for sufferings. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 
ii. 44 Strip off all her equipage of pride. 

5. Outfit for a journey, expedition, etc. 

16x6 Bullokar, Equipage, furniture or provision for horse- 
manship, especially in triumph, or tournaments. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 6/x Such an equipage . . as 
might be fit for the Prince of Wales. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
il vui. X73 The Queen had ordered a little equipage of all 
things necessary for me. 1820 Scott Monast. xxii, A small 
scrip and bottle . . with a stout staff in his hand, completed 
his equipage. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jmls. (1872) I. 
34 A few carpet-bags and shawls, our equipage for the night. 

6 . Small articles of domestic furniture, esp. china, 
glass, and earthenware. Breakfast -, tea-equipage : 
a breakfast-, tea-service, arch. 

1672 Crowne City politics l.i, That Rogue! my patch 
upon my nose, my pillow and sick equipage, quickly. 2709 
Steele Tatler No. 86 P 3, I had no sooner set Chairs, .and 
Tea-Equipage, but, etc. 1724 Lond. Coa.No. 6297/2 
A Toilet Equipage ofPlate for his Lady. 1756 Nugent Gr. 
Tour , Germany II. 195 A tea-table, and all its equipage of 
solid gold. 2776 Adam Smith IV. N. 1. 1. xi. 274 Household 
furniture, and what is called Equipage. 2825 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Lady of Manor I.(ed. 2) v. 149 The tea-equipage which 
they were then using . . was convenient and genteel. 2833 
De Quincey Wks. XIV. 297 The whole breakfast equipage 
. . set out . . for no greater personage than myself, jB88 
Durham Urtiv. Jrnl. 24 Mar. 36 The ‘tea equipages* 
might be cleared away during the dinner hour. 

7. Articles for personal ornament or use ; a col- 
lection of such articles. 

1726 Lady M. W. Montague Basset-Table 29 Behold 
this Equipage, by Mathers wrought. 2742 Richardson 
Pamela II. 349 My Lady’s., fine Repeating-Watch and 
Equipage. 2840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xv, Without the 
aid of dressing case and tiring equipage. 2846 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Fairchild Family 11. 17 An equipage was a little 
case which held a thimble, scissors, a pencil, and other 
such little matters, and . . hung to the girdle to balance 
the great watches worn by the grandmothers and great 
grandmothers of people now living. 

+ 8. Apparatus in general, lit. and fig. Obs. 

2648 H. G. tr. Balzac’s Prince 128 That long equipage 
of Debauchery, which the Voluptuous leade after them. 
2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 180 The Papists have 
transferred to their Saints al the equipage of the Pagan 
Gods. 2707 Curios, in Hush. Card. 249 All the Equipage 
of Substantial Forms and of Qualities. 2734 tr. Rollin’s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) II. 353 By all the appurtenances and 
equipage of a voluptuous and effeminate life, 
b. (See quot.) 

2825 JT. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 146 The weight of 
the upper mill-stone . . joined to the weight of the spindle. . 
and the. trundle, .(the sum of which three numbers is called 
the equipage of the turning mill-stone), should never be less 
than 1550 pounds avoirdupois. 

III. The appurtenances of rank, office, or social 
position. 

t 9- Formal state or order ; ceremonious dis- 
play ; the ‘style’ of a domestic establishment, etc. 

26x2 Heywood Apol. Actors Author to Bk. 3 The earth 
a stage, Kings have their entrance in due equipage. 2633 
Fletcher Purple I si. j. xii, Marching in Tragic State, and 
buskin'd equipage. . 2682 Bunyan Holy War 167 They per- 
ceived in what equipage, and with what honour they were 
sent home, a 17x4 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 239 She 
made an equipage far above what she could support. 2756 
Nugent Gr. Tour, Net fieri. I. 273 Here are also sharpers 
. . with greater equipage than the sharpers in England. 

+ 10. What is required to maintain an official 
establishment. Also at t rib., as in equipage-money. 

2668 Temple Let. Sir J. Temple Wks. 1731 II. 122 They 
. . brought down the Equipage Money of Ambassadors from 
three thousand Pounds .. to 1500 Pounds. 2679-88 Seer. 
Serv. Money Chas. 4- Jas. (Camden Soc.) 149 lo S f John 
Trevor, Speaker of the House of Com’ons, bounty, for his 
equipage. 1769 Junius Lett . xxiii. 2x0 note. He received 
three thousand pounds for plate and equipage money. 

+ 11. Train of retainers or attendants, retinue, 
following. Obs. 

2579 Spenser Shefh . Cal. Oct. 214 Teache her [the Muse] 
tread aloft in buskin fine, Withquemt Bellona in her equip- 
age ! 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xliv, With you take some 
part Of these braue Soldiers of mine equipage. 2642 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I* On the 27th April, came over.. the young 
Prince of Orange, with a splendid Equipage, a 2662 Fuller 
Worthies, Cambridgesh. 1. 250 Dido had a piece of State in 
her Court peculiar. to her self., an Equipage indeed ..a 
hundred servants in ordinary attendance ail of the same 
age. 1731 Swirr Carr. Wks. 2841 II. 648 How many days 
will you maintain me [Swift] and my equipage ? 

transf. and fig. 2599 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 34 Their 
seuerall parts and feates thereon to play Amidst the rest of 
natures equipage. *712 Steele Sped. No. 472 ? 4 Distinct 
Suns, and their peculiar Equipages of Planets. 2806 
Wordsw. Cde on Intint. Immortal 106 The Persons. .That 
Life brings with her in her equipage. 

12. A carriage and horses, with the attendant 
servants ; in later use sometimes applied to a 
carriage alone. 

1721-2800 Bailey, Equipage . . is frequently used for a 
Coach and Number of Footmen, a 2762 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett, lxxvii. 126 AH the fine equipages that shine in 
the ring. 2765 in Ld. Malmesbury's Priv. Lett. I. 258 As 
for an equipage, 1 should do well, .[if Mr. WaJpoJe has not . 
sold his] to buy it ; otherwise to make an English chariot I 


here. 1787 ‘G. Gambado* Acad. Horsem. (1809) 44 A 
waggon or any tremendous equipage. 2812 L. Hawkins 
Cfess 4 * Gertr. I. 78 Her equipage was a travelling post- 
chaise with one pair of horses. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I- 377 . The frequent mention of such equipages [a coach 
and six] in old books is likely to mislead us. i860 Haw- 
thorne Marb. Faun xii, Here . . roll and rumble all kinds 
of equipages. 

IV. + 13 . Transl. of Fr. equipage , the crew of 
a ship. Obs. rare. 

*728 Morgan Algiers II. ii. 221 When got to Sea, he 
opened his Mind to the Chiefs of his Equipage. Ibid. II. 
iv. 261 Her Equipage might have been all saved had they 
held out till the storm abated. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v., 
Equipage , in navigation. See Crew. 

+ V. 14 . In the phrase To go {march, ’walk') 
in equipage , the original sense was prob. 1 to walk 
in military array with * (cf. 2] ; but in our ex- 
amples (all fig) the sense is * to keep step with ’, 
so that the sb. becomes synonymous with Equi- 
pace. Hence the word equipage was in 1 7th c. 
often supposed to be formed with the prefix eqtti-, 
and in many passages it occurs in the sense : 
Equality of position, rank, or importance. 

_ [2589 Nashe in Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 14 Whose Am- 
intas, and translated Antigone may march in equipage of 
honour, with any of our ancient Poets. 1600 (see 2).] 1607 
Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 37 As the Papists are in 
equipage with former Pagans so likewise with all modeme 
aliens. 2623-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. ii, His worke, 
not seeming fit To wa!ke in equipage with better wit. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature Ep. Ded. 4 That your 
vertue and goodnes might march in asquipage with your 
State and Authority. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vii. § 3 (1643) 
322 According to. .the best Authours, and nearest equipage 
to truth, the starres are called lights. 1655 Sanderson 
Semi. II. Pref. 7 Nor doth it sound well, that the examples 
of men . . should . . stand in so near equipage with the 
commands of God. 

+ E’quipage, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish with an equipage, accoutre- 
ments, or outfit ; to array ; to furnish. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 17 A goodly traine Of Squires 
and Ladies equipaged well. 2623 Wodroephe Fr. 4* Eng. 
Gram. 214 Wee shal all be mounted, equipaged, and in 
better order to morrow. 2652 tr. Don Fenisc 276 Leon was 
equipaged in such manner, that he might be well taken for 
a thiefe. a 2722 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 328 Of 
sacred Hymn I strait made choice, With Organ equipaged, 
and Voice. 1784 Cowper Task in. 98 Well dress’d, well 
bred, well equipaged, is ticket good enough. 

2 . a. trans. To rank. b. intr. To stand in 
rank ; to take rank. Cf. Equipage sb. 14. 

2624 Heywood Gunaik. it. 109 They all equipage together 
as being by the Poets never separate. Ibid. vni. 396 This 
incomparable Ladie I know not where to equipage, or in 
what ranke to place. 

Hence E*quipaged ppl. a., in senses of the vb. 
2598 Florio Ep. Ded., The Vniuers containes all things, 
digested in best equipaged order. 1775 Ash, Equipaged, 
accoutred, attended, having a splendid retinue. 2847 in 
Craig. 

+ Equip arable, Obs. Also 7 ©quiparable. 
[a. Fr. equiparable, ad. L. ce quipardbilis, f. sequi- 
pardre to put on an equality, compare, liken, f. 
tequipar perfectly alike or equal, f. vequus equal 
+ par . ] Equal in comparison, equivalent. 

2612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiii. § xx6 The childe or 
insipient (which are with him mquiparable) drinketh the 
sweet and delicious words vnaduisedly. 2695 Westmacott 
Script. Herb. 152 The want of a competent heat, that is 
lasting and equiparable to the heat of the climate. 2722-66 
in Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Equi’parance. Obs. rare. In 7 cequipa- 
rance. [ad. late L. ivquiparantia comparison, f. 
sequiparant-em : see next.] Equivalence. 

2624 F. White Kept. Fisher 520 There is proportion of 
Equalitie, or zequiparance. 

+ Equi 'par ant, a. Obs. [ad. L. xquiparant- 
em, pr. pple. of cequiparare : see Equiparable.] 
Equivalent, of equal value or importance. 

c 2630 Jackson Creed v. xiii. Wks. IV. 357 Her title of 
Lady is equiparant to His title as Lord. 

+ Equi parate, a. Obs. [ad. L. cequiparat-us, 
pa. pple. of xquiparare ; see Equiparable.] Of 
equal weight or importance ; equivalent. Const, to. 

1654 L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 63 Princes desires are 
equiparate to commands. Ibid. 113 [Certain reprisals were] 
some satisfaction . . but, though almost two for one, not 
equiparate to the merit of that nations cruelty. 

+ Equrparate, V. Obs. In 7 ©quiparate, 
equiparat. [f. L. vequipardt- ppl. stem of xqui- 
pardre : see Equiparable.] trans. a. To reduce 
to a level ; to level, b. To regard or treat as cn 
the same level. 

2632 Vicars sEncid xii, King Larines throne this day 
I'le ruinate And houses tops to th* ground asquiparate. 1671 
True Nonconf. 163 Then you may equiparat them m the 
point of abuse. 

Equiparation (zkwi ; pare**Jbn). [ad. L. ceqm- 
pardtion-em equalizing, comparison, i.stquipardre : 
see Equiparable.] a. The action of placing on 
an equality, or on an equal footing. +b. The 
action of comparing ,* concr. a parallel. 

2615 A. Stafford Hear. Dogge 32 Vet thy felicity admits 
no equiparation, nay, hardly a comparison. 2623 Gockeram, 
Eouibaration, a comparison made with another. 1657 

63-2 
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Rf.eve God's Flea 1x2, I would willingly .. not only set 
forth a representation, but find an equiparation. ^ 1886 
Muirhead in Eticycl. Brit. XX. 714 The equiparation of 
legacies and singular trust-gifts. 

t E'quipare, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. cquipare-r , 
ad. L. xquipararc : see Equipakable.] Only in 
pa. pple. used as adj. = Equipabate ; equivalent, 
‘just like’. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 84 The first lettres came out 
of fenyce equypared to purpre coloure. Ibid., The grefe 
trybulacion of Elysse is equypared to that of horrestes. 

E quip e dal (zkwiprdal), a. [f. L. xquipcd-its 
(see next) + -al ; cf. Pedal.] Having equal feet, 
a. Said of the two equal sides of an isosceles tri- 
angle. b. Z 00 L Having the pairs of feet equal. 

In mod. Diets. 

Equip ede (f'kwip/d), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. L. 
xquiped-us or vcquipes , - pedis , f. te quits equal + 
pes foot.] A. adj. Having legs of equal length. 
B. sb. See quot. 

1835 Kirby Hab. 4- Inst. A tiim, II. xvi. 67 The AEquipedes, 
so called because all their legs, except the last pair, are 
nearly equal in length . . The equipede Chilopodans. 

t Equrpe'ndeuce. Oh. [f. Equi- + Pen- 
DenceJ The state of hanging in equilibrium. 

1627 Jackson Creed vi. i. vii. Wks. 1673 II. 39 Let Mathe- 
maticians imagine what rules or reasons of equipendence 
they list. ^ 

t Equipe*ndency. Obs. [f. next: see - ency.] 
The state or condition of hanging in equipoise. 
In quot.yf^. 

1662 South Semi . Gen, i. 27 (1715) IV. 59 The Will of 
Man in the State of Innocence, had an entire Freedom, 
a perfect Equipendency and Indifference to either Part of 
the Contradiction, .to accept, or not accept the Temptation. 
1775 in Ash. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

tEquipe'ndent, a. Obs. [f. Equi- + Pendent.] 
Hanging in equipoise ; evenly balanced. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xxvi. Wk*. 3673 III. 550 If the 
Scales be even or equipendent. 1681 Manton Scrm. Ps. 
cxix. 105 Wks.‘ 1872 VIII. 74 If the balance be not equi- 
pendent, wrong may be done. [In mod Diets.] 

JEquipensate, -periodic : see Equi- pref. 
Equipment (i'kwrpment). [f. Equip v . + 
-ment. Cf. Fr. Squipement .] 

1. a. The action or process of equipping or fitting 
out. b. The state or condition of being equipped ; 
the manner in which a person or thing is equipped. 
Also fig. 

a. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. i. 5 The equipment of the squad- 
ron was still prosecuted with as much vigour as ever. 1809 
Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg. 33/1 Lord Liverpool also de- 
fended the equipment of the expedition to Portugal. 1875 
Whitney Ltfe Lang. ii. 19 Mental training., as well as 
mental equipment. 1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Dec. 9/1 For the 
endowment and equipment of a Chair of Anatomy. 

b. 1793 Smeaton Edy stone L. § 123 Its equipment might 
suit the purposes of a Store-Vessel for our building service. 
1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. x. iii. 423 An army which 
seemed irresistible from its numbers and equipment. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 38 The 
admirable equipment of their Arctic ships carries London 
to the pole. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 261 The institution 
did not spring in full maturity and equipment, like Pallas 
from the brain of Jove. 

2. coner. Anything used in equipping ; furniture ; 
outfit ; warlike apparatus ; necessaries for an ex- 
pedition or voyage. Used in the pi. to indicate 
the articles severally, in the sing, collectively. 

1717 L. Howel Dcsiderius (ed. 3) 14 See my Crook, my 
Scrip, Box and other Parts of my equipment. 1793 Smf.aton 
Edystone L. § 275 To forward our equipments for rendering 
the house habitable. x8ox Strutt Sports $ Fast. 11. i. 46 
The hunting equipments of the female archers. 1815 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. X. 479 When you shall be in pos- 
session of your equipment of ordnance, etc. 1870 Howson 
Mctaplu Paul I. x6 The helmet is .. the brightest .. part of 
the soldier’s equipment. 1873 Act 36 37 Viet . c. 88 Sched. 

i, Equipments which are pnmfi facie evidence of a Vessel 
being engaged in Jthe Slave Trade. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Edtic. III. 264 , 1 include under the general term equipment 
all that must be actually present with the fighting portion 
of an army at any one moment. , 

b. fg. Intellectual ‘ outfit \ 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. lit. xliii. 165 A valuable portion of 
a student’s [of the Bible] equipment. X873 M. Arnold 
Lit. ff Dogma 342 A hardly less grotesque object in his 
intellectual equipment for nis task than in his outward 
attire. 1835 M. Pattison Me in. 306 Our naive assumption 
that classical learning was a complete equipment for a great 
university. 

Equipoise (rkwipoiz), sb. Also 7 cequipoiz, 
S cequipoisQ. [f. Equi- + Poise sb., replacing the 
phrase equal poise.] 

1. Equality or equal distribution of weight; a 
condition of perfect balance or equilibrium, 
a. in material things. 

[1635 N. Carpenter Grog. Del. 1. iw 74 The least weight 
whatsoever added or subtracted would turne it from its 
Equalbpoyze.] 1665 Glanvill ScePs. Sci. xiv. 82 And even 
in the temperate Zone of our life, there are few bodies at 
such an requipoiz of humours. 1713 Derham PJtys. Theol. 
14 note. An requipoise of the Atmosphere produceth a Calm. 
17B7 ‘G. Gamiudo' Acad. Horsem. 39 In your eagerness 
to mount, you may, by over-exerting yourself, lose your 
equipoise. 1822 Imison Sc, 4- Art (ed. Webster) I. _34_If 
the arms of a balance be unequal, the weights in equipoise 
will be unequal in the same proportion. 1833 Marry at /’. 
Simple xx, O’Brien . . kept his left arm raised in equipoise. 


1857 H. Reed Led. Eng. Poets vii. 257 The beam of the 
balance will scarcely be moved to recover its equipoise. 

b. in immaterial things ; esp. intellectual, moral, 
political, or social forces or interests. 

1658 J. Robinson Stone to the Altar 83 If between the 
weight of two equal Senses, there be an indistinguishable 
Equipoise. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 1x7 So great 
reason . . to lay the foundation of his [Des Cartes’] Philosophy 
in an equipoise of mind. 1759 Johnson Idler No. 83 r 4 
Sim Scruple, .lives in a continual equipoise of doubt. 1822 
De Quincey Confess. (1862) 397 Opium on the contrary 
communicates serenity and equipoise to all the faculties. 

1858 Longf. Birds of Passage , Haunted Houses, Our little 
lives are kept in equipoise By opposite attractions and 
desires. 3885 Stevenson in Cctitemf. Rc?>. Apr. 550 Be- 
tween the implication and the evolution of the sentence 
there should be a satisfying equipoise of sound. 

2. A counterpoise ; a balancing or equivalent 
force. Chiefly fg. 

1780 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. x.(i876) 6 One side making 
almost an exact equipoise to the other. 1847 De Quincey 
Sp. MU. Nun § 20 {1853) 65 Some sort of equipoise to the 
wealth which her daughter would bring. #3862 Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. i. 43 The equipoise to the clergy [i.e. 
the aristocracy] being removed, the Church became so 
powerful. 

Equipoise (2 -kwipoiz), v. Also 7 equipoyse, 
equipoise, ff. prec. sb.] 

1. tram. To serve as an equipoise to ; to counter- 
balance. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 305 A Cylinder of that weight 
does just ^equipoise the Elastic power of the Ayr without. 
1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 4- So. 264, I see they just equi- 
poize each other. 3816 Southey in Q. Rev. XVI. 228 An 
opposition, which, till then, had nearly equipoised the weight 
of the ministry. X856 Landor A tit. 4- Ociav. v. 39 No Praise 
Can equipoise his virtues. 18 68 R . Buchanan Trag. Dra - 
mas Hist., Wallace 1. vi, On yonder bier Lies one whose 
worth to equipoise thy master. .Were gossamer to gold. 

2. To place or hold in equipoise; to hold (the 
mind) in suspense. 

a 1764 Lloyd Poems, Actor, A whole minute equipois’d 
he stands. 1804 Med. Jml. XII. 343 Regulating, and 
equipoising the various functions of the animal economy. 
3823 D’lsRAELt CKr. Lit. (1858) III. 355 He had to equi- 
poise the opposite interests of the Catholics and the Evan- 
gelists. . 1887 J. W. Graham Neoera n. xxiv. 361 Suspicion 
and dissimulation equipoised the Imperial mind [Tiberius], 
f 3. intr. To balance with. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 85 Where upper things 
will not With nether equipoyse. 

Hence Equipoised ppl. a., Equipoising vbl. sb. 
a 1685 Let. to Dk. York in 5//* Coll. Papers Pres. Affairs 
(1688) 38, I am a dutiful and hearty Lover of Monarchy . . 
when establish’d on such an.Equi-pois'd Basis of Wisdom as 
ours is. 1832 Carlyle fas. Carlyle 45 Mallets and irons 
hung in two equipoised masses over the shoulder. 3854 
Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 6 The beam of an equi- 
poised balance, c 1790 Imison Soft. Art I. 166 By its [the 
air’s pressure] .* equipoising .. 29 and a half inches of 
mercury. 

t E'qriijioisure. Ohs. ran-', [f. prec. + 
-uke.] A state of being evenly balanced. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 11. xo By standing in an Equi- 
poisure or not, it [the tongue of this Ballance] doth .. tell 
you the difference or certainty of the Weights. 

+ E’quipolle, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. equipol , 
shortened form of equipollent : see Equipollent.] 
= Equipollent ; equivalent. 

c 1430 Pilgr. I.yf Manhode 1. exxi. (3869) 64 The whiche 
seyinge in singuler may wel be seid equipolle to a plurelle. 

Equipollence (fkwi,pp-lens). Also 5 equi- 
polence, 8-9 eequipollence. [a. OF. equipolenec , 
mod.Fr. Equipollence , ad. L. xquipollentia, f. sequt - 
pollent-em Equipollent.] The quality of being 
equipollent. 

1. Equality of force, power, or signification. 

__ £1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xlix. (1869) 199 , 1 shal fynde 
in Jris place countrepeis and equipollence of J>e hegge of 
penitence, a 3528 Skelton Poe/ns 373 That in his equi- 
pollence He judgeth him equivalent With God Omnipotent. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 242 Our Commentators 
missed to make a large discourse of sequipolences in this 
place. 1647 Povver of the Keys iii, 35 The equipollence of 
the word Sacerdos and Episcopus being observed, a 1691 
Boyle Wks. III. 612 These phenomena do much depend 
upon a mechanical eequipollence of pressure. 1867 Emerson 
Pro°r. Culture Wks. (Bohn) III. 228 There is also an 
equipollence of individual genius to the nation which it 
represents. 

2 . Logic. An equivalence between two or more 
propositions. Cf. Equipollent 3 c. 

os 400 Rom. Rose 7078 Late hym study in equipolences. 
1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 1 00 8/1 So that non omnis , 
after the rule of equipollence, should be taken for as much 
as ttullus. " 3655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 313/2 Of 
Reciprocation there are three kinds . . the third . . equipol- 
lence. . 2725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 4 The Conversion and 
Opposition, and Equipollence of these modal Propositions. 
1851 Mansel Proleg. Log. vi. (i860) 220 The equipollence 
in some cases can only be determined materially. 

Equipollency (fkwiipp’lensi). Also 7 eeq-, 
equipollencie, 9 cequipollency. [f. Equipol- 
lent : sec -ency.] 

1. Equivalence in signification, authority, efficacy, 
virtue, etc. Cf. Equipollence i. 

1623 Rowlandson God's Bless. 5 They have an equipol- 
lency, or equal! weight, with the plainest precepts, a X638 
Mede in Spurgeon Treas. Daz>. Ps, xl. II. 273 what equi- 
pollency can be in sense between these two? a 1691 Boyle 
Wks, (1772) III. 606 The endeavours of the one and the 
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other were reduced to an equipollency. 1869 M. Arnold 
Cult, 4- An. 183 The notion of this sort of equipollency in 
man’s modes of activity. 

2 . Logic. = Equipollence 2. 

1652 Ukquhart Jeivel Whs. (1834) *99 The equipollencie 
and opposition both of plaine and modal enunciations. 1788 
Reid Aristotle’s Log. 1. § 4. 15 The equipollency of propo- 
sitions both pure and modal. 1846 Mill Logic H. i. § 2 
Examples of sequipollency or equivalence of propositions. 

Equipollent (fkwiipplent), a. and sb. Also 
5-7 equipolent, (5-6 equypolent, 8 equippo- 
lent), 6-7 £equipol(l)ent. [a. OF. equipolent 
(mod.F. equipollent ), ad. L. a quipollent-em ol equal 
value, f. eequiis equal + pollentem, pr. pple. of 
pollen to be strong.] A. adj. 

(• 1 . Of persons : Possessed of equal power, au- 
thority, influence, rank, or personal capacity. Obs. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2108 They wolden waite 
to be equipolent, And somewhat more, unto her husbondes. 
c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Litn. Mon. (1714) 68 Ther may no 
gretter Perill growe to a Prince, than to have a Subgett 
equipolent to himself. 1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 163 Fewe 
princes . . be to hym comparable or equipollent. 3581 W. 
Stafford Exant. Conipi. i. (1876) 22 Being in capacity and 
memory both els equipolent.^ 1824-^9 Landor Wks. (1846) I. 
303 A maritime power, .equipollent on the sea with France. 

2 . Of things, forces, or agencies : Equal in power, 
effectiveness, or validity. 

^1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. xii. 5 The thoughtfully 
wight is vesselle of turment, There is no greef to hym equi- 
pollent. 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. vii. v. in Ashm. (1652) 
370 After thyne Elements be made equypolent. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 291 Saynt Mylgyde the thyrde, 
of vertu equypolent. 1607-12 Bacon Ess. Custom <5* Educ. 
(Arb.) 368 Votarie resolucion is made equipollent to Cus- 
tome. 1686 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 143 The Pressure of 
the Atmospheere, and the resistence of the Bubble [were] 
by Accident . . near asquipollent. 3802 Paley Nat. Theol. 
ix. (1819) in By the aid of a considerable and equipollent 
muscular force. 7873 M. Arnold Lit. 4- Dogma Introd. 28 
To regard the Bible., as a sort of talisman .. with all its 
parts equipollent. 

3 . Identical in effect or result ; practically equi- 
valent. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, nr. 365 To find the Longitude 
of any place, or some thing aequipollent thereunto. £1730 
Berkeley in Fraser Life v. 180 The divine conservation 
is equipollent to., a continued repeated creation. 1790 
Wildbore Spher. Motion in Phil. Trans . LXXX. 530 An 
equipollent parallelopipedon which shall move in the very 
same manner as the body. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. 
viii. 435 A uniformity of measure, which the use of nearly 
equipollent feet cannot .. be thought to impair. 1846 Sir 
W. Hamilton New Anal. Log. forms in Logic II. (i860) 
260 The equipollent forms of Limitation or Inclusion, and 
Exception. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol.^ vii. 292 Equipol- 
lent conceptions could be placed side by side in apposition. 

b. Of expressions or symbols: Equivalent in 
meaning. 

1577-87 Hounshed Citron. II. 13/1 The Greeke word iirn- 
poxnAo? is equipollent to Inept us. a 1619 F9THERBY A theom. 
n. iii. § 1 (1622) 212 Two Philosophicall termes, in sense 
equipollent vnto the very name of God. 1760 Swinton 
Coin in Phil. Trans. LI. 865 The characters., were not 
precisely the same with those of the equipollent letters used 
in Umbria. 3858 Trench Synon. N. T. (1876) 299 'Ynip 
shall be accepted as equipollent with aurt. 

C. In Logic. Said esp. of propositions which 
express the same thing, notwithstanding formal 
diversity. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. xv. 66 Indefinite pro- 
positions are aequipollent to uniuersall. *656 tr. Hobbes' 
Eletn. Philos. (1839) 40 Equipollent propositions, .that may 
be reduced purely to one and the same categorical propo- 
sition. x8z* T. Taylor tr. Apuleius 381 Every. proposition 
likewise, if it assumes in the beginning a negative particle, 
becomes its equipollent contradictory. 1846 Mill Logic 11. 
i. § 2 The original proposition, .is first changed into a pro- 
position requipollent with it. 

B. sb. Something that has equal power, weight, 
effect, importance, or significance ; an equivalent. 

x6xi Sclater Key { 1627)337 Are they not equipollents ? 
x6i2 — Ministers Portion 13 In the Apostles Logicke, 
a Priest and receiver of tithes are equipollents. 1671 True 
Noitconf. 280 Because we exactly and fully do the equi- 
pollent. 1676 Marvell Mr. Srnirke xo What is Declared 
. . is the very Equipollent of what the Author had said. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 723 ‘Choice set terms', for which 
there is absolutely no equipollent in any of the other 
languages of Europe. 1858 Gladstone Homer I. 420 The 
word ‘Axttuu is used . . as the simple equipollent of Greek. 
3870 Bowen Logic v. 136 Its logical equipollent. 

Hence Equlpollentness = Equipollence 2. 

1736 in Bailey. 

EqtnpoUently (fkwi,pp ldntli), adv. JT. prec. 

+ -ly-.J a. With equal force or significance ; 
synonymously. +b. Virtually; by means of equi- 
valent expressions ; cf. Equivalently 2, 3. 

1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Just if. 68 Both expresly 
and equipollently .. he sees no sin in his justified children. 

I bid. 282 Evident and plaine, both expresly and equipol- 
lently by many places of Scripture, a 1677 Barrow Wks. 
(1686) II. 498 Both phrases [the spirit of God and the 
power ofGodl Saint Paul doth equipollently express by the 
power of the Holy Ghost. 1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. 
(1845) II. 107 Using the two terms, Persians and Barbars, 
equipollently. 

Equiponderance (/kwi,p/?-mlerans). ff. E qui- 
ponderant : see -ance. Cf. Fr. Equiponderance.] 
Equality of weight ; equilibrium. 

*775 in Ash. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 155 Being, as it 
were, originally balanced to a sort of equiponderance. X833 
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J. Holland Manuf, Metals II. 287 The equiponderance of 
the scales may remain unaffected. 

E quip onderancy (ikwiipp-nderansi). [f. 
Equiponderant : see -ancy.] = prec. 

i7to Brit, Apollo III. No. 56. 2/1 An Equiponderancy 
will be . . caused. 1820 in Jodrell ; and in mod. Diets. 

Equiponderant (fkwiip^nderant), a. and sb: 
Also 7 equiponderant, 7-9 ©quip onder ant. [ad. 
med.L. xquiponderant-em , pr. pple. of xquiponde- 
rdre : see next vb. Cf. Fr. iquiponderant .] 

A. adj, 

1. f a. Having its weight equally distributed ; 
evenly balanced, fb. Of equal specific gravity, 
c. Of equal weight. 

a. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1 1 . ii. 61 If the needle 
be not exactly equiponderant, that end which is a thought 
too light, if touched becommeth even. 

b. ^ 1691 Ray Creation (1714)26 May serve to render their 
Bodies equiponderant to the water. 1766 Amory Life J. 
Buncle {y}q<o)\N . 100 To make gold, other metals must be 
rendered equiponderant to it. 

o. 1660 Boyle New Exp. P/tys. Mech. xxxvi, 291 The 
quantity of Air to a quantity of Water equiponderant thereto, 
is as 1300 to 1. 1777 Shuckburgh in Phil. Tratis. LXVII. 
557 The proportional gravity of quicksilver to air will ex- 
press inversely the length of two equiponderant columns of 
these fluids. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Mctr. Syit. 
in. (1871) 95 The silver penny., to which 32 kernels of 
wheat were equiponderant was equal to 22$ grains troy. 

2. Of immaterial things: a. Of equal weight, 
importance, force, or influence, b. Evenly balanced. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vx. xi. Wks. 1844 V. 290 In a measure 
equiponderent to their weight upon our souls. 1747 John- 
son Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. IX. 172 The equiponderant au- 
thorities of writers alike eminent for judgment and accuracy. 
*833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 550 The theory of three distinct and 
equiponderant estates. 1882 Symonds Animi Figura 127 
Equiponderant strife ’twlxt good And evil, 

B. sb. pi. Things of equal weight. 

1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss . 326 The Treatise on 
Equiponderants by Archimedes. 

t Equiponderate, ppl • a. Ohs. [ad. med.L. 
xquiponaerdt-us , pa. pple. of xquiponderdre : see 
next.] Equal in weight ; in a state of equilibrium. 
Const, to, with. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. II. ii. 58 Iron and steel 
..in long wires equiponderate with untwisted silke and soft 
wax. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 49 If 1728 Mice 
were equiponderate to one Horse. 

pig. 1814 Scott Wav. xlvi, Which is equiponderate with 
our vernacular adage. 

Equiponderate (fkwiipp-nder<?'t), v. [f. med. 
L. xqui ponder at- ppl. stem of xquiponderdre, f. 
xquus equal + ponderare to weigh.] 

+ 1. intr. To be in a state of equipoise. Const. 
to, with. Ohs. 

3641 Wilkins Math. Magick j. iv. (1648) 21 The power 
that doth equiponderate with any weight. 167* — Nat. 
Rclig. 11 The evidence on each side doth equiponderate. 
1682 Weekly Meat. Ingen. 355 When bodies do equipon- 
derate to the bulk of water equal to them. 1710 Brit. 
Apollo III. No. 56. 2/1 They Equiponderate. 1822 Imison 
Sc. % Art (ed. Webster) I. 20 The point about which they 
would equiponderate or rest in any position. 

2. tram. To counterpoise, counterbalance. 

x66x Boyle Spring of Air ir. ii. (1682) 26 Till it is come to 
equiponderate a cylinder of Mercury of that height. 1673 
Walker Educ. 20 To equiponderate the prejudices of plea- 
sure and interest. 1766 Amory Life y. Buncle (1770) IV. 
102 Both equiponderate (a pound suppose) in air. 1853 He 
Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 162 note. Countervailing 
claims.. had far more than equiponderated the declension. 

3. trans. To put into a well-balanced condition. 

x8xo (see quot. for Equiponderated). 

Hence Equiponderated, Equiponderating 
PPl. adjs . 

x8xo A. Knox in Bp. yebb's Corr. (1S34) II. 404 In this 
obviously measured and equiponderated speech. 1601 Ed. 
Taylor Bchmen's Theos. P/tilos. 163 The Mean of Equi- 
ponderating Solemnity of Humane Creatures. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald SirGibbie III. x. 167 His equiponderating descrip- 
tion of the place of misery. 

Equiponderation (/" kwfippnder^-Jbn). [n. of 
action f. med.L. eequiponderdre : see prec. and 
-ATION.] The action or process of making equally 
balanced, or putting in equipoise; the state or 
condition of being in equipoise. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Elent . Philos. (1839) 35 ? Equiponderation 
is when the endeavour of one body, which presses one of 
the beams, resists the endeavour of another body pressing 
the other beam, so that neither of them is moved. 1784 J. 
Barry Led. Art in. (1848) 129 The anatomy of the human 
body . . the equiponderation of its parts. 1874 Edin. Rev. 
No. 285. 175 Equiponderation, or the relation of equipoise 
and balance. 

+ Equipo'nderous, a. Obs. Also 7 eequi- 
ponderous. [f. Equi- + L. pondits , ponder-is 
weight + -ous.] Of equal weight or specific gravity ; 
Jig. of equal authority. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 3664 Power Exp. Philos . 
96 Being . . tequiponderous to a Mercurial Cylinder of 28 
Inches. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. xxvi, His 
Character justly renders him sequiponderous to them in 
Moral . .Knowledge. 1729 H. de Saumarez in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 54 To make it equiponderous with the Water. 
Hence Equipo-nderousness. 1735 in Bailey. 
t Eqnipo'ndious, a. Obs. rare — x . [f. L. sequi- 
pondi-um equality of weight (f. x quus equal + 


pond-us weight) + -ous;] Having equal weight 
on both sides ; nicely-balanced. 

i66x Glanvill Vanity Dogm. 228 The Scepticks affected 
an indifferent equipondious neutrality. 1775 in Ash. 1846 
in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Equrpotency. Obs. rare. [f. next: see 
-ency.J The condition of being equally powerful. 

1658 Fulness of Christ 137 The union is not by means of 
exequation or equipotency [printed equipatencyj. 

Equipotent (zkwrpfteht), a. rare. [f. Equi- 
+ Potent.] Equally powerful.* 

1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 85 Nor am I speaking of 
cases where it is clear that one of the qualities has over- 
powered the other, but of instances where they appear 
equipotent. 

Equipotential (^kwiipote-njal), a. [f. Equi- 

+ Potential.'] 

f 1 . Of equal'power or authority. Obs. 
a 1678 Woodhead Holy Living (16S8) 56 Not equipotential, 
or independent one of another. 

2 . Physics. Of points : In which the potential of 
a force is the same. Of lines, surfaces, etc. : In 
which the potential is constant at atl points. 
Equipotential function : one which expresses the 
conditions of equality of potential. 

1880 Nature XXI. 361^ A disk, through which an electric 
current was passing until two nearly equipotential points 
were found. 1880 Athenxum 13 Nov. 644/1 Equipotential 
lines in a plate. x88t AIaxwell Electr. $Magn. 1 . 14 When 
a potential function exists, surfaces for which the potential 
is constant are called Equipotential surfaces. 1882 Mjnchin 
Unipl, Kincmat. 228 Equipotential and flow functions. 

Equipped (Jkwrpt),///. a. [f. Equip v. + -ed 1 .] 
In senses of the vb. 

1838 Lytton Leila 11. ii, The best equipped was conducted 
by the Marquess de Villena. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. <$• 
Man 11. 69 The penalty affixed to supremely equipped souls. 

tEquippee, a. Her. Obs. Also 8 equippS. 
[ad. f '. dqitipe, pa. pple. of Aquifer. See Equip v.~\ 
(See quots.) 

3731 Bailey vol. II, Equippf signifies a knight equipped, 

i. e. armed at all points. 1751 in Chambers Cycl. 1775 
Ash, Equippee. 

Equipper (iku-i poA [f. as prec. + -ep. 1 .] One 
who equips ; one who fits out (a ship, etc.). 

1864 Ld. Bramwell in Morning Star 12 Jan., The mis- 
demeanour is committed, .according to the intent, not of 
the equipper, but of his customer. 

Equipping (fkwi-piq), vb!. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INC 1.] The action of the vb. Equip. 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 740/1 The Govemour 
was busy in equipping of Men of War. 1790 Beatson 
Nav. « 5 r Mil. Mem. I. 337 The equipping of two such arma- 
ments, did not escape Jhe notice of the British Ministry. 
1799 Nelson 28 Nov. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 118 Our 
Ships off Malta., will want a complete equipping. 

Used gerundially with omission of in. 
x68x Lend. Gaz. No. 1677/r The rest of the Ships that 
are Equipping at Thoulon. 1772-^4 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 
Introd. 11 The Endeavour was equipping for a voyage to 
the. South Seas. 1810 Naval Chron. XXIII. 113 In the 
basin, .were seven two-deckers equipping. 
Equiprobabilism, -producing, -radial, 
-radical : see Equi- pref. 

Equirotal (fkwi ( r^u-tal), a. [f. Equi- -t- L. rota 
wheel + -al.] 

1 . Having the fore and hind wheels of equal 
diameter. 

1839 Sat. Mag. Svppl. Aug. 88/1 The first equirotal car- 
riage thus made was a phaeton. 1843 Jrtil. R. Agric. Soc. 
IV. n. 492 His spring- waggon on the equirotal cross-lock 
principle. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 103/2 Ambulance 
wagon, complete with new pattern stretchers, equirotal, 
lockunder, converted. 

2 . * Having equal rotation/ In mod. Diets. 
Equisegmental : see Equi- pref. 
Equisetaceous (e-kwiisft^ Jbs), a. Bot. [f. 

mocTL . equisetacc-x + -ous: see Equisetum and 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the order Equisetaccx. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 133 Siliceous crystals in the 
epidermis of equisetaceous plants. 

Equisetic (ekwisf’tik), a. Chem . [f. Equiset- 
um + -ic.] Derived from Equisetum. Equisetic 
acid , obtained from Equisetum Jluviatilc , is now 
known to be identical with Aconitjc acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 54 "When malic acid 
is distilled at the temperature of 349 0 , it js resolved into 
water, and two pyro-acids, which are isomeric. These acids 
have been distinguished by thenames of equisetic or maleic, 
and fumaric or paramaleic acid. 1876 Harley in Royle's 
Mat. Med. 771 Aconitia is combined in the root with aco- 
nitic or equisetic acid. 

Equisetiform (ek\vis/’tifj?im), a. Bot. [f. 
Equiset-U3I + -(i)form.] Having the form of an 
Equisetum. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Equisetum(ekwisrtthn). Bot. PI. equisetums, 
-a. [a. L. equisetum (more correctly equi sect urn), 

f. equus horse + sxta bristle.] A genus of plants 
called popularly Horsetail or Mare’s- tail ; the 
typical genus of the N.O. Equisetacex. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 101 The fossil ferns, equiseta, 
and other plants of the coal strata. 1847 Darwin in Life $ 
Lett . {1887) I. 360 His oolitic upright Equisetums are 
dreadful for my submarine flora. 1873 Dawson Earth «$■ 
Man vi. 129 Mares* Tails or Equisetums. 


EQUITATION. 

Equisized : see Equi- pref. 
t E'quison Obs. rare. In 7 ©quison. [ad. 
L. xquison-us adj , f. iequi- (see Equi-) + -son- us 
sounding.] (See quot.) 

1609 Dguland Ortiitk. Microl. 79 Aequisons are those 
[notes], which being stroke together, make one sound of 2. 
Equi 8 on “. nonce -wd. [ad. L. equison-ent 
groom, stable-boy, f. equus horse.] A groom ; a 
horse-jockey. 

3824-8 Landor Imag. CVW./1846) I. 33 Newmarket, the 
competitors at its games, their horses, their equisons and 
colours. 

Equisonance (fkwisJu'nans). Ancient Music. 
[f. as next : see -ance; cf. Fr. cquisonnance .] The 
fact of being equisonant ; the concord of octaves. 
18x9 In Rees Cycl. 1838 In Smart; and in mod. Diets. 

Equisonant (fkwis0n*nant),<7. Ancient Music. 
[f. Equi- + Sonant; after L. xquisonus : see 
Equison 1 .] Consonant in the octave. 

In mod. Diets. 

Equisufficiency : see Equi- pref. 

Equitable (e-kwitab’l), a. [a. Fr. Equitable, i. 
e quitS Equity.] 

1 . Characterized by equity or fairness, a. Of 
actions, arrangements, decisions, etc. : That is in 
accordance with equity ; fair, just, reasonable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. a «; b, The equitable 
considerations and candourof reasonable mmdes. 1649 Cro.m- 
well Lett. 15 Apr. (Carlyle), Both my paper, .and yours of 
the 28th do in all literal and all equitable construction 
agree. 1654 Ti~uc State Comvwnw. xx To interpose upon 
the same equitable grounds. 1769 Robertson Chias. V , 
III. xi. 306 He might compel Charles to accept of an equit- 
able peace. 1818 Jas. Mill Bril. India II. iv. v. 466 To 
take the lands, .under an equitable valuation. 3856 Froudf. 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 296 Their punishment, if tyrannical 
in form, was equitable in substance. 

b. Of persons : Gnided by principles of equity, 
displaying a spirit of equity ; imbiased, impartial, 
candid. Now rare. 

1682 Burnet Rights Princes viii. 296 Equitable Judges 
would acknowledg that he had reason of his side. 3690 
Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 1. Pref. 2, I hope the Equitable Reader 
will not expect to find every Subject .. fully Treated of. 
1793 T. Beddoes Math. Evid. 153 Nor will any equitable 
critic . . dwell a moment upon this charge. 1875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost vi. 165 The more severe we are to our 
own faults, the more gentle and equitable we shall be to the 
faults of others. 

2 . Pertaining to the department of jurisprudence 
called Equity. Of rights, claims, etc. : Valid in 
* equity’ as distinguished from 'law*. 

ai 720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhtn.) Wks. (1753) II. 105 They 
could make me no legal title, .and I have only an equitable 
one to depend on. x8i8 Cruise Digest I. 225 A trust estate 
. . is good as an equitable jointure. 1845 Polson in Enc ) cl. 
Metrop. 856/1 In Demerara, Berbice, the Cape of Good Hope, 
etc... the supreme courts are courts of equitable as well as 
legal jurisdiction. 1876 Digby Real Prop. viL § 4. 337 The 
legal estate is vested in the trustee, in trust for the cestui 
que trust, who has the equitable estate. 

Eqriitableness (e-kwitab’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being equitable. 

1643 Nethersole Proj. for Peace (1648) 5 The justice or 
' equitablenesse of any. . Article of the Project. 1797 Hist. 
in Ann. Reg. 74/2 The public would give them credit for its 
equitableness. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal Ill. iv. 77 
He was so thoroughly assured as to the perfect equitable- 
ness of the transaction. 

Equitably (c*kwitabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ly -.] In an equitable manner ; according to the 
rules of equity, in a spirit of fairness.^ 

1663 Charleton Chor. Gigan. 7 And equitably examined 
the probability. 1736 Butler Anal. n. vi. Wks. 1874 L 232 
No more [will] be required of any one, than what might 
have been equitably expected of him. 1830 James Louis 
XIV, III. 343 Acting eguitably towards the unoffending 
peasantry’ of another nation. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 
249 He. .distributed the imposts more equitably’. 
Equitangential : see Equi- pref 
E quit ant (ekwitant), a. [ad. L. equitant-cm, 
pr. pple. of equitdre to ride, f. equit-em (nom. 
eques) horseman, f. equus horse.] 

+ 1 . Riding on horseback. Obs~ 0 

1840 in Smart. 

2 . (See quot. 18S0.) 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysf. Bot. 260 Crocus leaves are not 
equitant. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 136 Equitant, where 
leaves override, the older successively astride the next 
y’ounger. 

fEquitate (e'kw/trit), v. rare- 1 , bombastic. 
[f. L. equitdl - ppl. stem of equitdre : see prec.] 
intr. To ride. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 232 To which we equi- 
tate with Maturation. 

Equitation (ekwit^’Jbn). Also 6 oquitacion. 
[ad. L. equitation -cm, n. of action f. equitdre : 
see Equitant. Cf. Fr. Squitation.'] The action, 
art, or habit of riding on, or as op, horseback ; 
horsemanship. 

1562 Bulleyn Sicke Men 67b, Equi tacion.. must be used 
upon a soft easie goyng horse. 1771 Gibbon Let. Misc. 
Wks. 1796 I. 443 , 1 have got a droll little poney, and intend 
to renew the long forgotten practice of equitation. 1833 
Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 39 Military Equitation may be 
divided into three parts. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. 
India (1854) 32 Witching the world with noble equitation. 
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EQUIVALENT. • 


EQUITATIVE. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser.i. (1873) 116 Broomsticks 
. .the canonical instruments of their nocturnal equitation, 
b. An excursion, a ride on horseback. 

1728 Let. in Nichols Illustr. Lit. Hist. IV. 497 (L.), I 
have lately made a few rural equitations to visit some seats, 
gardens, etc. 1851 Carlyle Sterling nx. ii. (1872) 179 Ster- 
ling was at his poetisings and equitations again. 

Equitative (e*kwit<?>tiv). [f. L. equitat - (see 
Eqoitate) + -ive.] Of or pertaining to equitation. 

1855 Chamb. Jryil. IV. 35 A whole legion of spectacles, 
warlike, gymnastic, legerdemain, equitative, and equivocal. 
Equitemporaneous : see Equi- pref. 

Equity (edcwiti). Forms : 4-6 equite, -yte, 
(4 equitee, -ytee, -ytie, 5 eqwyte),4~7 equitie, 
(6 cequitie, -ity), 6 equity, [a. OF. equity = 
Pr. equitat , Sp. equidad, It. equita , ad. L. sequi- 
tai-em, f. xqiius even, fair.] 

I. In general. 

1 . The quality of being equal or fair ; fairness, 
impartiality ; evenhanded dealing. 

The L. xquitas was somewhat influenced in meaning by 
being adopted as the ordinary rendering of Gr. cmeuceia 
(see Epiky), which meant reasonableness and moderation in 
the exercise of one’s rights, and the disposition to avoid in- 
sisting on them too rigorously. An approach to this sense 
is found in many of the earlier Eng. examples. 

c 13x5 Shoreham 154 Thethyshys pryvete Of hys domes 
in equyte. 1382 Wyclif Mai. ii. 6 In equitee he walkide with 
me. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron . vii. x. 401 Be justys he gave 
and eqwyte Til ilke man, ]>at his suld be. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 6 a, He [God] shal juge you in equite. 
153S Coverdale yob xxix. 14 Equity was my crowne. 1588 
J. Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 19 Weigh it in the ballance of 
equitie. 16x1 Bible Trattsl. Pref. 10 They can with, no 
show of equity challenge vs for changing and correcting. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 111. vi. §1. 399 Not to punish 
any man more than the law compels us ; that's equity. 
1673 Rules of Civility (ed. 2) 14 1 The person of honour is in 
equity to go in first. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. II. vm. 
32 These princes readily acknowledged the equity of his 
claim., a 1832 Mackintosh Revol. Wks, 1846 .11. 158 Those 
principles of equity and policy on which religious liberty is 
founded. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873! 357 
There is a singular equity and absence of party passion. 

2 . concr. What is fair and right ; something that 
is fair and right, rarely in pi. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vi. 144 Amonges pise Ju n ges 
sitte)? ]>e heye makere. .to don equite. 1377 Langl. P . PI. 
B. xix. 305 He dede equite to alle euene forth his powere. 
1483 Caxton Cato A viij,That he may do equyte and justyce. 
1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost x. 267 The equities which 
we owe to our neighbour. 

II. In Jurisprudence. 

3 . The recourse to general principles of justice 
(the naturalis acquit as of Roman jurists) to correct 
or supplement the provisions of the law. Equity 
of a statute : the construction of a statute accord- 
ing to its reason and spirit, so as to make it apply 
to cases for which it does not expressly provide, 

1574 tr - Littleton's Tenures 6 a, They bee taken by the 
equitie of the statute. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. § 270. 
ico Such Assettsare not taken by the equitie of the Statute 
of Gloucester. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. 
Lazo ii. 3 Chancellors., moderated the rigour of the law ac- 
cording . . to equity. 

4 . In England (hence in Ireland and the United 
States), the distinctive name of a system of law 
existing side by side with the common and statute 
law (together called ‘law’ in a narrower sense), 
and superseding these, when they conflict with it. 

The original notion was that of sense 3, a decision * in 
equity’ being understood to be one given in accordance with 
natural justice, in a case for which the law did not provide 
adequate remedy, or in which its operation would have 
been unfair. These decisions, however, were taken as pre- 
cedents, and thus ‘equity’ early became an organized 
system of rules, not less definite and rigid than those of 
Maw'; though the older notion long continued to survive 
in the language of legal writers, and to some extent to 
influence the practice of equity judges. In England., equity 
was formerly administered by a special class of tribunals, 
of which the Court of Chancery was chief j but since 1873 
all the branches of . the High Court administer both ‘law*’ 
and 4 equity it being provided that where the two differ, 
the rules of equity are to be followed. Nevertheless, 
the class of cases formerly dealt with by the Court of 
Chancery are still reserved to the Chancery Division of 
the High Court. 

1S91 Lamdarde Arch. (1635' 46 -And likewise in his Court 
of Equitie he doth .. cancel! and shut up the rigour of the 
genera.!! Law, Ibid. 58 The lustices should informe him 
[the King] of the Law, and the Chancellor of Equitie. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman II. xxxix. 116 He will always 
have the worst of it in equity, whatever he may have at 
common law. *765-9 Blackstone.CVw/w. (J.), In the court 
of Chancery, there are two distinct tribunals; the one 
ordinary, being a court of common law ; the other extra- 
ordinary, being a court of equity. 1832 Austin yuHspr. 
(1879] L 40 Equity sometimes signifies a species, of law. 
1853 Wharton Pit. Digest 708 Equity will grant relief when 
. .a contract is made under a mistake. 1858 Ld. St. Leon- 
ards Handv Bk. Prop. Lazo ii. 3 There are settled and in- 
violable rules of equity, which require to be moderated by 
the rules of good conscience. 

b. Defined so as to include other systems ana- 
logous to this; c g. the prxtorium jus of the 
Romans. 

^ A,SE Ane. Aait'ii. (1870) 28 What 1 call equity., 
any body of rules existing by. the side of the original civil 
law, founded on distinct principles and claiming incidentally 
to supersede the civil Jaw in virtue of a superior sanctity 
inherent in those principles. 


5 . An equitable right, i. e. one recognizable by a 
court of equity. Often in pi. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. <5* Uses^ Com. Law 65 Upon which 
agreement in Writing, there ariseth an Equitie or Honestie, 
that the land should goe according to those agreements. 
1826-30 Kent Comm. II. 118 The wife’s equity to a suitable 
provision for the maintenance of herself and her children. 
1844 Williams Real Prop. (ed. 12) 177 Incidental equities 
are also to be recognized by the courts respectively and 
every judge thereof. 1883 Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times 
Rep. XLIX. 77/^2 It was hardly said that he was entitled to 
any charge, or lien, or equity on this particular fund. 

b. Equity of redemption : the right which a 
mortgagor who has in law forfeited his estate has of 
redeeming it within a reasonable time by payment 
of the principal and interest. Equity to a settle- 
ment : a wife’s equitable right to have settled upon 
her any properties coming to her after marriage. 

2712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull 67 But has not Esquire South 
the equity of redemption ? *767 Blackstone Comtm II. 159 
This reasonable advantage, allowed to mortgagors, is called 
the equity of redemption. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop . Lazo xiv. 02 Twenty years’ adverse possession, by 

a. person claiming the equity of redemption, will bar the 
rightful owner. 

6. attrib . and Comb., as equity-bar, court, -judge , 
-lawyer. Also equity- draughtsman, a barrister 
who draws pleadings in equity. 

a 1832 Bentham yustice fp Codific. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 
484 Turn first to the self-styled equity courts. 

t Equivale, v. Obs. [ad. Fr. iquival-oir, ad. 
late L. xquivale-re, f. o? quits equal + vale-re to be 
strong.] trans. a. To provide an equivalent for. 

b. To be equivalent to. rare. 

x6o8 [S. HieronJ Defence III. 30 Sociall admission to the 
Lords table, .is equivaled & sufficiently supplyed, in that. . 
ye partake of the. deinties.. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. Innoc. 
II. 98 Such participles equivale infinitives. .1695 Kennett 
Par. Antiq. App. 685 The English addition Field equivaling 
the Greek Nt»o?, 

Equivalence (fkwrval£ns), sb. Also ysequi- 
valence. [a. F. Equivalence, ad. med.L. lequiva- 
lentia , f. sequivalent-em Equivalent.] 

1 . The condition of being equivalent; equality 
of value, force, importance, significance, etc. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 203 When he weigheth 
the fault and recompense, He..findeth plain Atween them 
two no whit equivalence. 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon Wks. 
(ed. Dyce'l 273/2 Have you courted and found Castile fit 
To answer England in equivalence? 1652 Wadsworth 
tr. Sandoval's Civ. Wars r Spain 2x2 In satisfaction or 
equivalence thereof, hee might allow a pension or stipend 
to, etc. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 476/1 ./Equi- 
valence we call an equality as to Belief or Unbelief. 1677 
Hale Prim. O rig. Man. 1. ii. 53 No Organs . .which are 
wanting in the constitution of the humane Body, at least in 
substance and equivalence. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (7694) 
I. 214 Tho there be no Proportion of Equivalence between 
our best Works and the Rewards of Heaven. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1867) I. Introd. 63 The whole stress of Verify 
cation consists in reducingpropositions to identity or equi- 
valence. 1870 Bowen Logic via. 250 It brings, to light very 
clearly the virtual equivalence of those moods in the several 
Figures. 1890 Times 4 Jan. 9/2 Gold and stiver will . .assume 
equivalence at the ratio the Act names. 

b. Physics. Equality of energy or effect. 

1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 61 The relation is 
not a relation of simple mechanical equivalence. 3878 Tait 
& Stewart Unseen Univ. iii. X12 But the exact ana formal 
enuntiationoftheequivalence of heat and work., was given 
by Davy in 1812. 

c. Equivalence of force : the doctrine that force 
of one kind becomes transformed into force of 
another kind of the same value. Cf. Conservation 
of energy , Energy 6. 

1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (ed. 61 II. xiv. 348 No engine. . 
can evade this law of equivalence, or perform on its own 
account the smallest modicum of work. 1863 B. Stewart 
Conserv. Force viii. 205 The doctrine called the correlation, 
persistence, equivalence, transmutability, indestructibility 
of force. 

2 . CJietn. The doctrine that differing fixed quan- 
tities of different substances are * equivalent’ in 
chemical combinations. 

1880 tr. Wurtz' Atom. Th. 76 He men tions.polybasic acids 
as forming an exception to the theory of equivalence. 

J* Equivalence, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To balance, serve as equipoise to. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep % . 1. i. 3 Whether, the resist- 
ibility of his reason did not equivalence the facility of her 
seduction. 

Equivalency (zkwrvalensi). [ad. L. a qui- 
valtntia : see Equivalence sb. and -ency.] 

1 . ~ Equivalence i. 

1535 Bp. Salisbury in St type Fed. Mem. I. App. Ixi. 150 
Your letter . . having the equivalency of a inhibition.. 1614 
Srlden Titles Hon. 199 Dux and Comes Britannia;, of 
whose equiualencie in ancient time, alreadic. ‘ 1674 Petty 
Disc. Duff. Proportion 38 The one to measure the velocity 
of the Wind, and the other its Power or Equivalency to 
Weight, a 1:677 Barrow Sertn. (1810) I. 150 Wc have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness ot Sins ; which 
nrgueth the equivalency of these terms. 1737 L. Clarke 
His!. Bible (1740) II. v. 126 He promises them the reward 
of an hundredfold by way of comfort and equivalency. 1803 
Edin. Rev, III. 237 Money only serves as a measure of 
equivalency, not as a medium of exchange. *821 Ibid. 
XXXV. 432 By means of which atone the equivalency of 
dactyls and spondees could ever be established. 1864 Huxley 
Compar. A rat. v. 85 Leave aside altogether the question of 
the equivalency of these groups. 


b. Physics. — Equivalence i b. 

1866 Intel! Observ. No. 54. 454 This equivalency of heat 
and mechanical force. 

2. Chem. ~ Equivalence 2 . 

*869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. Hi. 106 And thus 
chemical equivalency extends to them. 

3 . Geol. Of strata : Correspondence in- serial 
order and characteristics. 

1853 G. Tate Addr. Berwick. Naturalists' Club , Fossil- 
iferous beds . . furnish interesting evidence as to age and 
equivalency. . 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 203 {title) Reality of 
the Primordial or Potsdam Period in America, and its 
equivalency with the European. 

+ 4 . An equivalent, a substitute. Obs. 

*698 Norris Pract. Disc. (5707) IV. 84 A Vicarious Punish- 
ment, not a rigid Satisfaction, but an Equivalency. 1705 
Col. Rec.Penn . II. 195 Will prove a sufficient Equivalency. 

Equivalent (xkwi* valent), a. and sb. Forms: 
6-7 eque-, equivolent(e, 6 equy valent, .7-8 
^equivalent, 5- equivalent, [ad. late L. xqui- 
valent-em , pr. pple. of xquivalere , f. «t quits equal 
+ valere to be powerful, to be worth. Cf. Fr. 
Equivalent .] A . adj. Equal in value, power, efficacy, 
or import. Const, to, f with, *f* for or simply. . 
tl. Of persons or things: Equal in power, rank, 
authority, efficacy, or excellence. Obs. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. (1714) 67 The Kyng 
of Scotts. .put out of the. .Lond, the Erles Dowglas, whose 
Lyvelood and Myght was nerehand equivalent to his owne. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 803 Equyualent to Ruth 
she was in humylyte. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv, At the 
Iaste we sbulde haue .. publike weale equiualent to the 
grekes or Romanes. *568 Grafton Chron. II. 437 The 
Duke of Burgoyn . . thinking no man eyther in aucthoritie 
or blood equyvalent tohimselfe. .tooke upon him the whole 
rule and govemaunce of the realme. 1597 Bacon Coalers 
Good <5- Evill v. (Arb.) 146 Fraunce..was equivalent with 
them all, and beside more compacted and vmted. 3601 
Holland Pliny II. 161 The oile of the Lentiske „ 
were sequiualent euery way to oile-rosat, but that jt is 
found to be more astringent. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 92 
Ancestors Who stood equivalent with mighty kings. ^ 3655 
Let. in Hartlib Ref. Commonw. Bees 25 As to Medicinal 
virtue ^equivalent, if not exceeding the other. 1657 Burton's 
Diary (1828) 11.88 Certainly their authority wasjequivalent 
with yours. 3667 Milton P. L. ix. 609 No Fair to thine 
Equivalent or second, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith.x. (1691) 1 
A small Country and few People may be equivalent in 
Wealth and Strength to a far greater People and Territory, 
f 2 . Occasional uses. a. Of songs : ? Concor- 
dant. b. Correspondent, proportioned to. Obs. 

3513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3107 Syngynge full 
swetely theyr songes equyualent. 3560 Holland Crt. Venus 
1. 703 It is Equiualent To all ressoun . . That thy mater.. 

I tak on hand. * 

3 . Equal in value. Now only in more restricted 
uses: {a) of things regarded as mutually com- 
pensating each other, or as exchangeable ; ( b ) of 
things of which one serves as a measure of value 
for the other. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 301 Thegayne.. 
wold be at the leaste equevolente with the comodytyes the 
marchantes should reape therby. . 3639 Fuller Holy War 

iv. xviil (1647) 398 Tarqueminus reserving his person [King 
Louis] as an equivalent ransome. £-3720 Prior jst Hymn 
Callimachus 70 Things of moment well nigh equivalent, and 
neighbouring value, By lot are parted. 3769 Goldsm. Hist. 
Rom. (1786J I. 2X0 The lives of those men were not equiva- 
lent for those of an army. 3818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 

v. ii. 372 To pay an equivalent penalty, in case she failed in 
the proof of her charges. 3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 251 
Thirty thousand pounds may be considered as equivalent 
to a hundred and fifty thousand pounds in the nineteenth 
century. 3858 Bright^. India 24 June, Taxation equiva- 
lent to 300,000,000/. 

b. Of weights, measures, numerical expressions : 
Equal in quantitative 1 value \ 

3806 Hutton Math. I. 56 Reduce % to its equivalent 
number. To reduce a whole number to an equivalent 
fraction. 3825 N icholson Operat . Meclt. Gloss. 780 Quintal, 
a French or Spanish weight equivalent to 300 lbs. of those 
respective nations. 

4 . Having equal or corresponding import, mean- 
ing, or significance : chiefly of words and ex- 
pressions. 

1529 More Heresy es iv. Wks. 280/1 It is now all one to 
cal him a Lutherane or to call him an heretike, those two 
wordes being in\maner equiualent. 1530 Lyndesay Test 
Papyngo 78 6 Doctryne and deid war boitn equeuolent. 3614 
Selden Titles Hon. 369 With them Princeps alone was 
equiualent with the name of Emperor. x6€8 Wilkins Real 
Char. 369 That double Letter in the Hebre\v(2»). .is by some 
accounted equivolent to this. 3749 Faiver Pros. Numbers 
61 Furnish yourself with a Copia of Equivalent Words. 
3833 Lewis Use 4- Ab. Pol. Terms vii. 63 Here he makes 
a republic equivalent to a democracy. 3846 Mtu. Logic i.y. 

§ 7 Let us substitute for the word virtue an equivalent but 
more definite expression. 3886 F. W. Maitland in Laze 
Q. Rev. Oct. 481 The further back we trace our 
history the more perfect!)* equivalent do the words seisin 
and possession become. 

5 . That is virtually the same thing ; identical in 
effect ; tantamount. 

2639 Fuller Holy War m. xx. (1647) *44 Who knoweth 
not, but such a witnesse is equivalent to a generall consent? 
3698 Keill Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 99 The centrifugal 
force, .is equivalent, .to two forces. 3751 JoiiNSps Rambler 
No. 153 p 4 The contrariety of equal attractions is equivalent 
to rest. 3772 yuniusLett. Ixviii. 346 Being taken with vert 
or venison was declared to be equivalent to indictment. 
384* Lytton Zanoni 28 A whisper against his honour nnu 
repute will, in future, be equivalent to an affront to 
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myself. 1865 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 237 His 
presence, .would be equivalent to an army of ten thousand 
men. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. TIu Elcctr . «$• Mag/i. 
I. 145 The system is therefore equivalent to a complete 
sphere charged to unit potential. 

6. Having the same relative position or function ; 
corresponding. 

1634BRERETON Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 8 Burgomaisters. . 
are equivalent to our bailiffs of cities or towns corporate. 
1796 Morse Avier. Geog. II. 583 The Cadi, or some equiva- 
lent officer. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot . 7 Perhaps in the 
fossil kingdom heat may be equivalent to a vital principle. 
18. . Dana The equivalent strata of different countries. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 152 The underground hairs of Mosses 
and the true roots of vascular plants are physiologically 
equivalent. 

7 . Chem. Of a quantity of any substance : Equal 
in combining value to a (stated) quantity of an- 
other substance. Also, of elements *. Having the 
same degree of quantivalence. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. ix. (ed. 2) 280 note> Otto em- 
ploys the term equivalent volume instead of atomic volume. 
1869 Roscoe Elem . Chem. 172 The elements belonging to 
one class are equivalent. 1873 Williamson Chem. § 85 One 
atom of oxygen takes the^ place of two atoms of chlorine, 
and it is spoken of as equivalent to two atoms of chlorine. 
1880 tr. JVuris' Atom. Th. 33 The atoms of simple bodies 
are equivalent to each other. 

. B. sb. 

1 . Something equal in value or worth ; said esp. 
of things given by way of exchange or compen- 
sation ; also, something tantamount or virtually 
identical. 

1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. de W. 1306) iv. vii. 185 By 
delyberacyon and fully consentynge or equyualent tres- 
passeth ony of the .x. commaundementes. a 1616 Rogers (J.), 
A regular obedience to one law will be a full equivalent for 
their breach of another. 1672 Marvell Reh. Trans p. I. 234 
You may well think we expected no less an equivalent. 
1722 Wodroz v Corr. (1843) II. 678 I'll remit the money 
to you as you direct, or send you equivalents. 1760 
Goldsm. Cit. W. xxvii, For every dinner., they returned 
an < equivalent in praise.. 1771 — Hist. Eng. IV. 270 
This, however, was considered as no equivalent to the 
damages that had been sustained. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt II. 
xxui. 52 Belleisle alone . . was a sufficient equivalent for 
Minorca. 1828 Ld. Grenville Sink. Fund 9 Those quan- 
tities of money and of bread, are equivalents. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 18 To be paid in kind, or in money, or other 
equivalent. 1855 Bain Senses & Int . m. iii. (1864! 567 The 
existence of a plurality of weak resemblances will be the 
equivalent of a single stronger one. 1872 Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 159 Thus a. white weasel’s skin was an equi- 
valent for eleven sheepskins. 

b. The Equivalent in Eng. Hist . : a sum of 
money ordered, by the Act of Union of 1707, to be 
paid to Scotland as a set-off against additional 
excise duties, loss on coinage, etc. 

1706 Articles of Union xv, The sum of 398,085/. iot. .. 
being the.equivalent to be answered to Scotland forsuch parts 
of the said customs and excises, etc. The said commis- 
sioners. .shall keep books containing accounts of the amount 
of the equivalent. .2707 Luttrell Brief Ret. VI. 181 Most 
of the Scotch commissioners for the equivalent are gone for 
that kingdom. . 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4419/6 A. .quantity of 
arms . . belonging to the Commissioners of the Equivalent. 
+ c. An equal part. Obs. rare, 
c 1590 Marlowe Faust, vii. (1878) 12 The streets straight- 
forth.. Quarter the town in four equivalents. 

2 . A word, expression, sign, etc., of equivalent 
meaning or import. 

2631 Hobbes Govt. Soc. ii. 32 The words themselves., 
have in them the very essence of an Oath, to wit, so God 
help me, or other equivalent. 2862 H. Spencer First Princ. 
11. iii. (1875) 158 Appearance, which is its [Phenomenon’s] 
verbal equivalent.. 2863 Tylor Farly Hist. Man. v. 96 
Wrote down the pictured equivalents for these words. 2876 
Freeman Non/t.Conq. II. Ajpp. 683, I have not found any 
English equivalent for that title. 

3 . In various scientific uses : a. Chem. = equi- 
valent proportion (see quot and A. 7.). 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xxii. 554 The term chemical 
equivalent .may therefore be used to imply that proportion of 
a body which.is necessary to act upon another body.. 1881 
Williamson in Nature No. 618. 416 The term equivalent 
was subsequently introduced to indicate the proportional 
weights of analogous substances found to be of equal value 
in their chemical effects. 

b. That which corresponds in relative position 
or function (see A. 6) ; in Biol, said of analogous 
and homologous structures ; in Geol. of a stratum 
or formation in one country answering to one in 
another country. 

2839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. iii. 33 The English equiva- 
lents of the Keuper. .2856 Woodward Mollusca 48 The 
univalve shell is the equivalent of both valves of the bivalve. 

C. Physics. Mechanical equivalent : the amount 
of mechanical effect resulting from the operation 
of a force. Mechanical equivalent of heat : con- 
ventionally, the amount of mechanical energy re- 
quired to raise 1 lb. of water through i° C. 

2842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 19 Where both lose, then 
an equivalent of heat results, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 11. xix. 
329 This force is the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
generated. 1863 — Heat ii. (1870) 39 He first calculated the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 2862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. 11. iii. (1875) 265 An equivalent of the pressure we 
consciously exert. 2876 Tait Rec. Adz*. Phys. Sc. vi. 137 
For a quantity of heat represents its equivalent of work. 
fig. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 17 Napoleon . . had tried to 
find the Mechanical Equivalent of Catholicism. 


4 . Comb, equivalent-money (see 1 b) ; equi- 
valent number {Chem.), atomic weight. 

1707 Luttrell Brief Rel.(i 8 57) VI. 189 The remainder of 
the equivalent money for Scotland is to be sent thither next 
Tuesday in specie and bank bills. 2715 Bond. Gaz. No. 
5307/2 Commissioners for disposing so much of the Equi- 
valent Mony payable to Scotland as remains yet un- 
applied. 1826 . Henry Elem. Chem. I. 629 The equivalent 
number, or weight of the atom, of alumina, has been less 
satisfactorily determined than that of most of the earths. 

Equivalently (/kwiwalentli), adv. [f. prec. 
adj. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . To an equivalent amount, in an equivalent 
degree. 

a 2528 Skelton Hou* Dk. Albany , <$•«:. 403 His grace to 
magnify and laude equivalently. 2786 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) 1 * 598 He must lessen equivalently his consumption 
of some other European articles in order to pay for his 
coffee and sugar. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (e d. 6) 171 
Each force is . . equivalently convertible into each other. 

2 . As an equivalent term, or in equivalent terms, 
with equivalent force or signification. 

2345 Udall Eras//:. Par. Luke {1548) Pref. 5 b, Whose full 
importyng cannot with one mereEnghsheworde equiualently 
be interpreted. 2632 J. Burges Attszv. Rejoi/ted 201 The 
termes..are not vsed disiunctiuely but equiualently. 2805 
H. Tooke Purley (1840) 265 Certain is was used in the 
same manner equivalently to certes. 

*j* 3 . Virtually, in effect. (In 17th c. often op- 
posed to expressly , formally .) Obs. 

1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy iv. 30 When the 
promise or Oath, .amounts either expresselyor equivalently 
to a relaxation of the bond of subjection. 1648 J, Goodwin 
Right Alight , Either formally or equivalently the same. 
2652 L. S. People's Liberty viii. 14 The major part of the 
suffrages is equivalently the whole number. 2633 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. Index, Athelwolphus Monarch of the Saxons 
maketh (equivalently) a Parliament act for the paying of 
Tithes, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I. 285 We seldom, in 
kind or equivalently, are our selves clear of that which we 
charge upon others. 1689 Treat. Monarchy 11. i. 37 By 
the Grant of the former Laws, .he did equivalently put him- 
self into the State of Legal Monarchs. 

Equi valiant : see Equi- pref. 

+ Equrvalize, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Equival- 
ent + -IZE.] In phrase, To equivalizc account : 
to amount. 

2647 M. Hudson Diy. Right. Govt. Ep. Ded. 10 The 
summa totalis of my ability did never equivalize account to 
one hundred pence. 

Equivalue : see Equi- pref. 

+ Eqtti’VOCacy. Obs. rare. [f. L. tequivoc-us 
(see next) + -acy : cf. Browne’s univocacy.] Equi- 
vocal character. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. vii. 120 Againe, it is un- 
reasonable to ascribe the equivocacy of this forme unto the 
hatching of a Toade. 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 
Equivocal (7'kwrv/fkal), a. and sb. Also 7 
equi-, asquivocall, 7-9 equivocal, [f. late L. 
xquivoc-ns ambiguous (f. xquus equal + voc-dre to 
call) + -al.] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Equal or the same in name (with something 
else) but not in reality ; having a name, without 
the qualities it implies ; nominal. Obs . 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig.Med. 1. §12 This visible world 
is but a picture of the invisible, wherein, as in a pourtract, 
things are not truely, but in equivocall shapes. 1661 Ussher 
Pozuer Princes t. (1683) 34 They being subject, to the over- 
sight . . of the Ephon, were but equivocal Kings, such in 
name, but not in deed. 1744 Berkeley Siris. § 210 From 
the sun’s light, which is copjoreal, there springs forth an- 
other equivocal light which is incorporeal. 

2 . Of words, phrases, etc. : Having different 
significations equally appropriate or plausible ; 
capable of double interpretation ; ambiguous. 

2602-2 Fulbecke 1st Pt. Parall. 68 Your libel .. should 
be certaine, and without ambiguous or equiuocall tearmes. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 2x7 These Sentences,, to Sugar, or 
to Gall, Being strong on both sides, are Equiuocall. 2656 
Cowley Pindar. Odes Note 47 These vast accounts arose 
from the ^equivocal term of a Year among them. 27x2 F. 
T. Shorthand 25 Even in Long-Hand oftentimes equivocal 
Abbreviations are often written. 1756^-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) IV. 208 He . . takes care that his answers be so equi- 
vocal as always to secure him a retreat. 2828 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) VI. 187. There was perhaps no word in the 
language of more equivocal effect than the word or. 28 68 
Gladstone Juv. Mundi vii. (1870) 184 To say . . that the 
Greek religion as it grew old improved . . would be to use 
equivocal and misleading language. 

b. Of evidence, manifestations, etc.: Of uncer- 
tain bearing or significance. 

1769 Ju/tius Lett, xxvii. 126 Some . . less equivocal proofs 
of his munificence. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. V. 87 No 
very equivocal symptom of antiquity. 1842 H. Rogers 
Ess. I. 1. 3 An equivocal indication of merit. 

c. nonce-use. Of a person : Expressing himself 
in equivocal terms. 

x6oi Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 249 As thou art a knaue 
and no knaue, what an equiuocall Companion is this? 

3 . Of uncertain nature ; not admitting of being 
classified, ‘ nondescript ’. Equivocal generation : 
the (supposed) production of plants or animals 
without parents ; spontaneous generation. 

2658 Sir T.Browne Hydr. <5- Gard. Cyrus 5X The ^Equivocal 
production of things under undiscerned principles, makes 
a large part of generation. 2662 Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. 
iv. § o Born by the same asquivocall generation that mice 
and frogs are from the impregnated slime of the earth. 1677 


Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii. 306 Whether those imperfect 
or equivocal Animals were created or no, it is not altogether 
dear. 1724 Swift DrapiePs Lett, vii, If any new ones 
[party and faction] spring up, they must be of equivocal 
generation, without any seed. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 
29 The sea was tinged . . with these equivocal substances. 
2796 C. Marshall Garden, ii. 16 Equivocal generation we 
reject. 2830 Scott Demonol. v. 143 The equivocal spirits 
called fairies. _ 2863 Lyell Antiq. Man xx. 391 The old 
doctrine of equivocal or spontaneous generation. 

b. Of sentiments, etc. : Undecided, not deter- 
mined to either side. Chiefly in negative sen- 
tences. 

1792 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 219, I am sure the sentiments 
of London were not equivocal. 2845 S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist. Ref. I. 139 The equivocal and half hostile attitude 
he had assumed. 

c. Music. Equivocal chord : one which may be 
resolved into different keys without changing any 
of its tones. 

4. Of advantages, merits, etc. : Dubiously genuine, 
questionable. 

<11797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I. ii. 19 A 
Churchman . . whose sanctity was as equivocal as their 
own. 2846 Prescott Ferd. Is. II. xix. 191 In the sci- 
ences their success was more equivocal. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred 11. vii, Without that equivocal luxury, a great 
country-house. _ 2878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 159 To set 
against this equivocal gain, the Romans had lost 700 ships. 

5. Of persons, callings, tendencies, etc. : Doubt- 
ful in character or reputation ; liable to unfavour- 
able comment or description ; questionable ; sus- 
picious. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 247, I shall always . . con- 
sider that liberty as very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has not wisdom and justice for her companions. 2832 
Lytton Godolpk. i2 The equivocal mode of life he had 
entered upon. 2863 Geo- Eliot Romo la n. xxi, The pre- 
parations for the equivocal guest. 

+ B. sb. An equivocal word or term ; a ho- 
monym. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. ix, ./Equivocate so absurd and 
witlesse that, etc. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 17 Great 
variety of Equivocals. So the word Bill signifies both a 
Weapon, a Bird’s Beak, and a written Scroul. 27x5 Bent- 
ley Ser/n. x. (2735) 360 The scandalous shifts of Equivocate 
and Mental Restrictions, a 1734 Dennis (J*)» Shall two or 
three wretched equivocate have the force to corrupt us? 
1775 in Ash ; and. in mod. Diets. 

Equivocality* (fkwbwkaslfti). [f. prec. + 
-ity.J The quality or condition of being equi- 
vocal ; also concr. Something which is equivocal ; 
an equivoque. 

2734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 58, I repeat it in 
Latin because the equivocality . . will not subsist. 1830 
Galt Lazvric T. vt. i. (1849)254 They interpreted her equi- 
vocalities, as she intended they should. 1847 Fraser’s 
Mag. XXXVI. 560 The conduct of Lady Hamilton and 
Nelson was . . guaranteed against equivocality by the fact 
of Sir William Hamilton’s^ station in life. x88x Cozitemp. 
Rev. Jnne 889 Suggesting ideas by such equivocalities. 

Equivocally (fkwrv^kali), adv. Also 6-7 
8 D q.-. [f. as prec. + -LT 2 .] In an equivocal manner. 

+ 1. So as to have the name without the proper- 
ties implied in the name ; nominally. Cf. Equi- 
vocal 1 . Obs. 

2579 Fulke Heskins’ Pari. 208 By flesh and bloud ajqui- 
uocally, he vnderstandeth the sacrament of the* flesh and 
bloud of Christe. a 26x9 Fotherby A theom. 1. xiv. § 4 (1622) 
152 Which whosoeuer lacketh, he is not properly, but equi- 
uocally, a man. a 2716 South (J A, Words abstracted from 
their proper sense and signification, lose the nature of words, 
and are only equivocally so called. 

2. By equivocal generation. See Equivocal a. 3 . 

1645 Wither Gt. Assises Par/iass. 31-3 Reptiles, which 

are equivocally bred. 1828 Macaulay Misc % Writ, (i860) 
419 Those foul reptiles, .of filth and stench equivocally born. 

3. a. So as to admit of a twofold or manifold 
application, b. So as to convey a double mean- 
ing, ambiguously. 

a. 1630 B rath wait Fug. Gentl. (1641) 70 Vocation may be 
taken equivocally or umvocally. c 1790 Reid Let. in Wks. 

I. 75/2 The same word may be applied to different things 
in three ways . . equivocally, when they have no relation 
but a common name. 

b. 2660 R. Coke Just. Vind. 39, I forgive Grotius in 
this, not having defined anything less equivocally, a 1720 
Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. f 1753! II. 153 She spoke 
equivocally. . 1818 Jas. Miu. Brit. India II. v. v. 551 They 
[the instructions] were so equivocally worded. 

Equi’vocalness. [f- as prec. + -NESS J The 
quality or condition of being equivocal. 

1647 Power of the Keys vi. 131 Thts is a mistake, arising 
from the equivocalnesse of tne word. 2724 Waterland 
Athan. Creed 122 The equivocalness of the title gave a 
handle to those that came after to understand it of a form 
of faith composed by Athanasius. 2760 C. Johnston Chry- 
sal (1822) I. 30 The equivocalness of my character. 2878 
F. Taylor in Grove Diet. Mus. I. ip This method of writ- 
ing merely substitutes a greater equivocalness for a less. 

t Equi vocant, a. Obs. [ad. L. xquivocant- 
em , pr. pple. of xquivoc-dre : see Equivocate.] 
Speaking equivocally. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xxm. iv. 224 An answere 
by Oracle . . no lesse ambiguous and equivocant. 

t Equivocas. Obs . [perh. the L. {verba) .rqui- 
voca ‘equivocal words’, with an Eng. pi. ending.] 
c 1400 Test. Levs III. (156:) 3 ’ 7 /v IT" 1 ' »»»'* wilte by 
terme of equivocas in three waits been understonde. 177s 
Ash, Equivocas , an equivocation, Chaucer. 
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Equivocate (ikwrvjkft), si. rare. [ad. L. 
xquivocat-um, neut. pa.' pple. of xquivocarc : see 
next.] A word identical in form but not in meaning. 

1881 Pall Halt G. 1 1 June 21/1 The comic confusion made 
by the translator between the Latin algeo and its Greek 
equivocate. 

Equivocate (zkwrvJk^t), v. [f. low L. sequi- 
vocal- ppl. stem of xquivoca-re to call by the 
same name, f. late L. xquivoc-us : see Equivocal. 
Cf. It. equivocare, Fr. cquivoquer^\ 

+ 1. intr. To have the same sound with. Obs. 
i6xx Cotgr. s.v. Promesse, The words fol lie equivocate 
vnto folic. Ibid. s.v. Sens, This word [6 V«j] . . equivocates 
with Cent , a hundred. 

t 2 . trails. To resemble so closely as to occasion 
mistake. Obs. 

1681 P. Rycaut Sp. Critick 120 Making Hell with these 
Sports and Pastimes equivocate a Paradise. Ibid. 158 
Such twins both in colour and bigness, that one equivocates 
the other. 

t 3 . intr. To use a word in more than one ap- 
plication or sense ; to use words of double mean- 
ing ; to deal in ambiguities. Obs. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Equivocate , to speake 
doubtfully. 1635 Austin Mcdit. 98 Hee doth not equivo- 
cate : hut his meaning is, etc. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T. 1 Cor. xv. Annot., To.. place those with the blessed 
Spirits, is but to equivocate, and not to use the Words uni- 
vocally. x68i-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 27 Either . . 
he meant according to the common Sense, or . . he intended 
to equivocate. 

fb. traits . To misapprehend through ambiguity 
of language. Obs. 

1665 J. Serjeant Sure-footing 207 To put the point of 
Faith out of danger of being equivocated. 

4 . intr. In bad sense : * To mean one thing and 
express another’ (J.) ; to prevaricate. 

1590 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 102 Making it lawfull 
for them to equivocate with their adversaries in their an- 
sweres. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic x. iii. (1840) 84 It is 
enough if he does but equivocate, and tacitly grant it. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Ireland v. 88 By equivocating, hesitating, 
and giving ambiguous answers, she effected her purpose. 
2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. \\. 379 The witness shuffled, 
equivocated, pretended to misunderstand the questions, 
f 5 . trans. a. To insinuate by equivocation, 
b. To evade (an oath, a promise) by equivocation. 

1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 20 To equiuocate and 
falsie their oaths and faiths. 1645 T. Hill Olive-br. Peace 
(1648) 14 Though you will not swear (perhaps), God knows 
whether you will not equivocate a lye in your Trading. 
1646 Sir G. Buck Rich. Ill , 142 He equivocated his Vow 
by a Mental Reservation, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Whs. 
(1711) 201 When an oath .. should oblige you to arise in 
arms . . ye . . endeavour now to make evasions and equi- 
vocate it. 

Equivocating (rkwi-vtotiq), obi. si. [f. 
prec. + -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Equivo- 
cate ; prevarication. 

1606 St. Trials, H. Garnet (R.), This equivocating and 
lying is a kind of unchastity. *1x714 Burnet Own Time 
(1766) I. 146 An equivocating, .that did not become a Prince. 
EquiTO eating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That equivocates, m senses of the verb. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. Introd. (1851) 140 A late equivo- 
cating Treatise. 2659 T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 155 Equi- 
vocating Fortune gave the Day To Caesar in the large 
Pharsalia. 1707 {title). The Church of England not in 
Danger and What a Bifarious, equivocating, sort of Cant 
does Mr. Higgins employ. x88x Miss Braddon Asph. III. 
300 Her equivocating answer. 

Hence Equi/vocatingly adv. 

2652 Gaule Magastrom. 289 He answered aequivocat- 
ingly, thatj etc. 2884 A. Forbes Chinese Gordon ii. 92 
Bailey replied, equivocatingly, that he had heard so. 

Equivocation (zkwhvflk^'Jbn). Forms: 4-6 
equivocacion(e, (4 equivocacoun, 5 equyoca- 
cion), 6- 7 cequi vocation, 6 - equivocation, 
[ad. late L. reqn {vocation -cm, f. equivocare : see 
Equivocate. ^ Cf. Fr. equivocation , Pr. equivo- 
cate, Sp, equivocation, It. equivocazione . ] 

*i*l» The using (a word) in more than one sense; 
ambiguity or uncertainty of meaning in words ; 
also [cf. Sp. equivocation ], misapprehension arising 
from the ambiguity of terms. Obs. 

c 2380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 1. 61 Bi J>is may we se hou 
argumentis gone awei hi equivocation of wordis. 24x3 
Lydg. Pilgr. Soivlc v. i. (TB59) 73 Ye clepe seculum the 
world here abouen. what mene ye by this equyocacion of 
that name? 1432-50 tr. Iligdett (Rolls^ I. 327 The oon of 
they me iscallede Tills, and that other is callede Tile, leste 
equiuocacion of the names dcccyve hym, 2532 More Confut. 
Tindnle Wks. 537/2 Here Tindall runneih in iuglinge, by 
equiuocacion of thys worde church. 2606 Holland Sueton. 
Annot. 10 Playing upon the equivocation or double sense of 
the word Dialis. 2656 Ben Israel Vind. Jud. in P he nix 
{17081 II. 1400 That because of the Equivocation of the 
Word, they should change it for another. 1738-41 War- 
burton Dtv. Legal. 111. App.Wks. (i8xi)III. 337 The second 
receives all its strength from an equivocation in the 
term, good. 2809-20 Coleridge Friend (1865) 23 It hides 
its deformity in an equivocation, or double meaning of the 
word truth. 

b. Logic. As the equivalent of Gr. v^couvjiia*. 
The fallacy which is committed when a term has 
different senses in the different members of a 
syllogism. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, it. mv. § 7 The great sophism of 
ail sophisms being equivocation or ambiguity of words and 


phrase. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. 23 The 
fallacie of /Equivocation and Amphibologie, which conclude 
from the ambiguity of some one word, or the ambiguous 
sintaxis of many. 1870 Jevons Elan. Logic xx. 171. 

2 . The use of words or expressions that are sus- 
ceptible of a double signification, with a view to 
mislead ; esp. the expression of a virtual falsehood 
in the form of a proposition which (in order to 
satisfy the speaker’s conscience) is verbally true. 
Also cotter. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. y. 43, I.. begin To doubt th’ Equi- 
uocacion of the Fiend. 1609 Bible (Douay) x Kings xi. 
Comm., The men of labes deluded their enemies by asqui- 
vocation. 1627 P. Fletcher Locusts 11. vi, His matter 
fram’d of slight equivocations, His very form was form'd of 
mentall reservations, a 2634 Randolph Poems (2652) 51 
That can the Subtle difference descry Betwixt Equivoca- 
tion and a Lye. 2742 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 113 
You won’t tell a downright fib for the world ; but for equi- 
vocation ! no jesuit ever went beyond you. 2856 Froude 
Hist . Eng. (1858) I. iii. 250 The Bishop . . stooped to an 
equivocation too transparent to deceive any one. 
b. transf. 

X642 R. Carpenter Experience w\.u\\. 76, I see there may 
be an equivocation committed, as well in manners as in 
words. 1682 Colvil Whigs Suf>plic.K\ 752) To Rdr. 8 They 
eluded my vow by equivocation, putting gold unawares in 
the neck of my doublet. 

Equivocator (zkwrv^krHai). [a. late L. tequi- 
voedtor, agent-n. f. equivocare : see Equivocate 
and -OK.] One who equivocates. 

1590 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 102 The Iesuites are 
noted .. to be too hardie tequivocators. i6zx Burton Anat. 
Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii. (2676) 26/2 The second rank is of Lyars, and 
/Equivocators, as Apollo Pythius, and the like. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon. I. 304 He was .. a Sycophant, an Equivocator. 
2742 Richardson Pamela (2824! I. xv. 25 You little equivo- 
cator ! What do you mean by hardly ? 2864 J. H. Newman 
Apol. App. 76 But an equivocator uses them in a received 
sense, though there is another received sense. 

Equivocatory (zkwrv£kat3:ri), a. [f. Equi- 
vocate v. : see -oky.] Indicating, or character- 
ized by, equivocation. 

2822 New Monthly Mag. II. 326 The laugh obligato or 
forced .. the laugh reluctant or equivocatory. 2847 in 
Craig. 

t E'quivoce, a. Obs — ° [ad. late L. equivoc- 
us : see Equivocal.] = Equivocal. 

2483 Cath. A ngl. 1 16 Equivoce; eqnivociis. 
t Equi’VOCOUS, a. Obs. [f. late L. equivoc-us 
(see Equivocal) + -ous.] = Equivocal. 

2702 G. Keith Plain Discov. Falseh. 42 Many Sophisms 
are built on that very fallacy of equlvocous Terms. 

t Eqnrvocy. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. late L .equi- 
voc-us Equivocal : see -y.] = Equivocation. 

2630 in T. Westcote Devon. 142 Thus Satan doth decieve 
us with equivocy. 

Equivoque, -vote (rlcwi-, e-kwiwdc), a. and 
si. Forms : (4 equivoc, 6 -ocke, equyuoke, 7 
equivok), 7-8 {equivoque, (7 -voe, -voke), 7- 
equivoke, -que. [ad. L. cequivocus : see Equi- 
vocal.] 

f A. adj. = Equivocal in various senses. Obs. 
1388 Wyclif Prol. 59 Wordis equiuok, that is, that hath 
manie significacions vndur 00 lettre. 2574 Life 70th A bp. 
Catiierb. To Rdr. D vij, Which name \Jora \ , I thincke, is 
therefore equiuocke to a Market and courte, because in 
both all things are to be solde euen as in Rome, c 1650 
Brome Agst. Corrupted Sack (R.), Thou . . art a bastard got 
by th’ town By equivoque generation. 

+ b. quasi-j/>. with pi. ending: Things (speci- 
fied) which are equivocal. Obs . 

1542 R. Copland Guydoiis Quest. Chirurg., Manner 
Exam . Lazars Q ij, They that ought to iudge and approue 
them shulde ryght dylygently beholde theym & considre 
the vnyuoke sygnes and equyuokes also. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . , A thing which is called by the same name 
as something else. Obs . [after Gr. bpiwvvfiov]. 

2599 Blundevil Logic 13 Equiuokes be such things as 
haue one selfe name, and yet be diuers in substance or 
definition ; as a naturall dogge and a certaine starre in the 
firmament are both called by one name in Latine, Cants, 
yet they be nothing like in substance, kind, or nature. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1702) 120/2 There is a 
treatise of ^Equivokes under Xenophon’s name. 

2 . An expression capable of more than one mean- 
ing ; a play upon words, often of a humorous 
nature, a pun ; word-play, punning. 

2624 Selden Titles Hon. 72. 2619 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Conv. B. Jonson Wks. 226 \V. Alexander, .hath sextains., 
echoes and equivoques, which he [Petrarch] hath not. 1729 
Swift Corr. II. 632 Beyond the power of conception, .or, to 
avoid an equivoque, beyond the extent of my ideas. <x 2734 
North Exam. 11. v. § 47.(2740) 343 Here's his old Equi. 
voque ; by Papists, he means the King, Ministry and Loyal 
Party. 2824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 589 Who mistook equi- 
voque, abuse, and impudence, for wit. 2834 Gcrttl. Mag. 
CIV. 1. 229 The dialogue is . . enlivened by much facetious 
and amusing equivoque. 2866 Felton Anc. «$■ Mod. Gr. II. 
xi. 476 The Greeks consoled themselves as well as they 
coula by the equivoque of the Bavarian and Barbarian. 

3 . Ambiguity of speech ; double meaning in 
words or phrases used. Also transf. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (ed. 3' I. 202 The equivoque 
between an action and a series of motions. 2833 Herschel 
Astron.-Ki\\. 415 Confusion, owing to the equivoque between 
the lunar and calendar month. 2847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
(2867! I. Introd. 23 And to avoid equivoque I shall use the 
words Metaphysical Philosophy. 2878 F. Harrison in 


Fortn. Rev. r Nov. 700 Right is perhaps that idea which has 
led to the greatest amount of sophism and equivoque. 

4 . The use of words in a double meaning with 
intent to deceive ; « Equivocation, rare. 

. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass (2692) 111. iiij What do you 
value this at, thirty Pound? Gui. No, sir, he' cost me 
forty ere he was set- Mer. Turnings you mean ? I know 
your Equivokes. 2877 Morley Crit . Misc. Ser. 11. 252 
Every man . . is called upon to keep himself clear from 
mendacity and equivoke. 

Eqruvorous (/kwi-voras), a. r.are. [f. L. cquus 
+ -vor-us devouring + -ous : see -vonous.] Feed- 
ing on horseflesh. 

1828 Webster quotes Q. Rev., Equivorous Tartars. 

Equivote : see Equi- pref 

+ Er, conj. Obs. [contracted f. ME. eSer, eiScr, 
OE. legOer Either. Cf. Or.] = Or. 

c 1220 Rel. Ant. I. 211 Fare he noro, er fare he su 5 leren 
he sal his nede. Ibid. 219 On stede er on stalle stil!e er lude 
in mot er in market er oni oSer wise. 1389 in Eng. Gilds yi 
Qwat brother or syster, be goddis sonde, falle in mischefe 
er mys-ese . . he schal han Almesse. 

Er, obs. form of Ere before, sooner. 

Er, obs. form of Are : see Be v. 

-er, suffix^, ME. -er(e, -ar{e, OE. -(re (ONorth- 
nmb. often -at'e), forming sbs., represents WGer. 
-Sri OTeut. -Arjo-z, whence OHG. -Art (M U G. ' 
-sere, mod.G. -er), and (with change of declen- 
sion) ON. -art (Olcel. -are, later -art, Sw. -are, 
Da. -ere). The related and functionally equivalent 
WGer. -ari (OS. -eri, Du. -er, OHG. -ari, -eri, 
MUG. -ere) = Goth, -areis t— OTeut. type -arjo-z 
(which by phonetic law would prob. have become 
in OE. -erge, in ON. -ri) has in OE. coalesced 
with this. The phonological relation between 
OTeut. -arjo-z and L. -arius is obscure : Moller 
Zur aid. A lliterationsfoesie (1888) 142 argues 
that -Arjo-z • originated in words adopted from 
Eat. words in -arius, and that -Arjo-z is either 
an accentual variant of this, or (possibly) repre- 
sents an OAryan type -orios. 

1 . In its original use the suffix -arjo-z was added 
(like L. -arius) to sbs., forming derivative sbs. 
with the general sense 1 a man who has to do 
with (the thing denoted by the primary sb.)’, and 
hence chiefly serving to designate persons accord- 
ing to their profession or occupation ; e.g. Goth. 
dint areis, ON. domari judge, f. OTeut. *dt>mo- 
jndgement, Doom ; Goth. bSkareis, OE. iiceij 
scribe, f. OTeut. *b 6 k- Book ; OHG. sangAri 
(mod.G. singer), ON. spngarc, OE. sangcre (ME. 
songere) Finger, f. OTent. *sangivo- Song. Of 
this type there are many specially Eng. forma- 
tions, e. g. hatter, slater, tinner. Where the pri- 
mary sb. ends in -w ME . ' -je OE. -ge, the 
suffix assumes the form -yer (in ME. -icre, -yen), 
as in lawyer, lawyer, sawyer-, and, either after 
the analogy of these or by assimilation to Fr. 
derivatives in -ier (see -ER-), it appears as -ier 
in certain other words of ME. date, as brazier, 
clothier, collier, glazier, grazier, hosier. The Eng. 
words of this formation not referring- to profession 
or employment are comparatively few : examples 
are bencher, cottager, outsider, villager. With these 
may be compared a class of words chiefly belong- 
ing to mod. colloqnial language, and denoting 
things or actions, as header, back-hander, fiver, out- 
and-outer, three-decker. A special use of the suffix, 
common to the mod. Tent, langs. though scarcely 
to be found in their older stages, is its addition to 
names of places or countries to express the sense 
‘ a native of ‘ a resident in e.g. Londoner, New 
Yorker, Icelander. With similar notion, deriva- 
tives in -er have been formed upon certain Eng. 
adjs. indicating place of origin or residence, as 
foreigner, northerner, southerner. 

2. Most of the sbs. which in early Teutonic gave 
rise to derivatives in -arjo-z, also gave rise to wk. 
vbs. in -jan or -bjan, to which the former stood 
related in sense as agent-nouns ; thus Goth. dS- 
niareis judge, served as the agent-noun to dStnjan 
to judge. Hence, by analogy, the suffix came to 
be regarded as a formative of agent-nouns, and 
with this function it was added to verbal bases 
both of the weak and the strong conjugation. 
Many derivatives of this type existed already in 
OE., and many more have been added in the later 
periods of the language. In mod. Eng. they may 
be formed on all vbs., excepting some of those 
which have agent-nouns ending in -or, ami some 
others for whicli this function is served by sbs. of 
different formation (e.g. correspond, correspondent). 
The distinction between -er and -or as the ending 
of agent -nouns is purely historical and ortho- 
graphical ; in the present spoken language they 
are alike pronounced (nr), except that in law terms 
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and in certain Lat. words not fully naturalized, -or 
is still sounded (pi). In received spelling, the 
choice between the two forms is often capricious, 
or determined by other than historical reasons. 
The agent-nouns belonging tovbs. f. L.ppl. stems, 
and to those formed with -ate, usually end in -or, 
being partly adoptions from Lat., and partly as- 
similated to Lat. analogies. , But when the sense is 
purely agential, without any added notion such as 
that of office, trade, or profession, function, etc., 
-er is often used ; cf. inspector , respecter ; projector , 
rejecter. In a few instances both forms of the 
agent -noun are still in current use, commonly 
without any corresponding distinction in sense, as 
asserter, assertory sometimes with a distinction 
of technical and general sense (often however neg- 
lected) as accepter , acceptor. The Romanic -our, 
- or of agent-nouns has been in most cases replaced 
by -er where the related vb. exists in Eng. ; ex- 
ceptions are governor , conjuror (for which -er also 
occurs) ; in special sense we have saviour , but in 
purely agential sense saver. In liar, beggar, the 
spelling -dr is a survival of the occasional ME. 
variant -ar{e. The agent-nouns in - er normally 
denote personal agents (originally, only male per- 
sons, though this restriction is now wholly obso- 
lete) ; many of them, however, may be used to 
denote material agents, and hence also mere 'in- 
struments ; e. g. blotter , cutter , poker , roller ,* etc. 

3. In several instances -er has the appearance of 
being an unmeaning extension of earlier words 
ending in -er denoting trades or offices. Most of 
these words are of Fr. origin, as caterer , ^ cyto- 
lerer (== Citoler), h fer merer, \feuterer, fmit- 
erer , poulterer ; an analogous case in a native 
word is upholsterer. The real formation of these 
words is obscure : some are prob. from vbs., while 
in other cases formation on words in -cry may be 
conjectured. 

4. After the analogy of Astrologer, Astro- 
nomer (q. v.), the suffix -er is used to form sbs. 
serving as adaptations of L. types in -logits, -gra- 
phics ; e. g. chronologcr ,philologer, \theologer ; bio- 
grapher, geographer, orlhographcr. 

Philosopher (in Chaucer and Gower always phitosophre'\ 
is perh. not a formation of this kind, as the r may be merely 
excrescent. In chorister , sophister , barrister (cf. ML. 
leglsire) the -er is not a suffix, but results from an AF. sub- 
stitution of -istre for -iste, perh. on the analogy of tninistre. 
-er 2 , suffix , of various origin, occurring in sbs. 
and adjs. adopted from OF. 

1. ME. -er, repr. OF. -fr:-L. - aretn , - ar : see 
-ab. Nearly all the ME. words ending in -er of 
this origin have been refashioned after Lat., so 
that the suffix is now written -ar: see examples 
under -ar. The older form of the suffix is re- 
tained in sampler. 

2. ME. -er, a. AF. * er (OF. -ier) in sbs. which 
descend from L. forms in -drills, -drium (see -ary), 
or which were formed in Fr. after the analogy of 
these so descending. Where the L. type of the 
suffix is the masc. -dritts, it has usually the sense 
‘a person connected with’, and the words are 
designations of office or occupation, as butler , 
carpenter, draper, grocer, mariner, officer. (So 
also in a few ME. adoptions of OF. fern. sbs. in 
-iere :—L, -aria, as chamberer , lavender.') Where 
the suffix represents the L. neuter - drium , the 
sense is ‘a thing connected with’, ‘a receptacle 
for’, as in antiphoner, danger, garner, etc. 

3. In mod. Eng. -er appears as a casual repre- 
sentative of various other suffixes of OF. origin 
which have been weakened in pronunciation to 
(3i ) ; thus in border, bracer, it stands for OF. 
-cure (:— L. -. dtiiram ), commonly represented by 
-ure; in laver it stands for OF. -eor, now -otr (:— L. 
dtdrium'), in ME. rendered -our. The agent-suffix 
-OUR (OF. -eor:— L. -atorem) is now very often 
replaced by -er ; it can seldom be determined 
whether this is due to phonetic weakening, or to 
the substitution of -er 1 for its Romanic synonym. 
Where the same word had in 14th c. the two forms 
-our and -er{e, as chaungeour , changer , the former 
supposition is excluded ; but the forms in - er\e may 
possibly sometimes be a. OF. nominative forms in* 
-ere L, -a' tor. 

-er 3 , suffix, the formative of the comparative 
degree in adjs. and advbs* 

A. In adjs. ME. -er, -ere (-ore, -ure), -re, OE. -ra 
(fem., neut. -re) represents two different suffixes 
used in OTeut. to form the compar., viz. : -izon- 
(Goth. -iza, OHG., OS. -iro, ON. -rt with umlaut), 
and -ozon- (Goth^-foa, OHG. -3ro, ON. -an). 
These OTeut. suffixes are f. the adverbial -iz, -6z : 
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see B. In OE. only a few comparatives retained 
the umlaut which phonetic law requires in the 
-izon- type ; in mod. Eng. no forms with umlaut 
remain, except better, cider (OE. bfjera, igldra), the 
comparatives being ordinarily formed by adding 
-er to the positive. The ‘irregular comparatives* 
worse £OE. wiersa — Goth, wairsiza) • and ' less 
(OE. hessa) contain the suffix - izon in a disguised 
form, and the analogy of other comparatives has 
given rise to the extended forms worser and lesser. 
In mod. Eng. the comparatives in -er are almost 
restricted to adjs. of one or two syllables ; longer 
adjs., and also disyllables containing any suffix 
other than -y or - ly , having the periphrastic com- 
parison by means bfthe adv. more. Earlier writers, 
however, have beauiifttller , eminenter, slavisher, 
etc.; a few modern writers, e.g. Carlyle, affect 
the same method. The periphrastic form is ad- 
missible (esp. in predicative use) for all adjs., even 
monosyllables, which are not extremely common 
colloquially. 

2. In hinder, inner , the comparative suffix, though 
in WGer. and ON. formally coincident with that 
.treated above, is quite distinct in origin, repr. 
OTeut. -cron-, f. O Aryan -ero-. 

B. In adverbs. The OE. form of the compara- 
tive suffix was -or, corresp. to OS., OHG. -dr, 
Goth, -3s z— OTeut. -3z. OTeut. had also a suffix 
-iz with the same function, corresponding to L. 
-is in • magis, nimis, and cogn. with L. -ior of 
adjs.; it is represented by Goth, -is, ON, -r with 
umlaut; in OE. by the umlaut in monosyllabic 
comparatives like l pig: — *langiz longer, bgt 
*batiz better, which died out in early ME., being 
superseded by the adj. forms. The relation be- 
tween the two OTeut. suffixes is much disputed : 
a widely-held hypothesis is that -3s is f. -3 adver- 
bial suffix + -iz. The advbs. which take -er in the 
comparative are chiefly those which are now iden- 
tical in form with adjs. (either repr. OE. advbs. in 
-e, or modern adverbial uses of the adj.) : e.g. ‘to 
work harder \ ‘to stand closer *. Exceptional In- 
stances are oftener, seldomcr, sooner. The advbs. 
in -ly 2 are now compared periphrastically with 
more , though in earlier writers the inflexional com- 
parison is common, e.g. easilier— more easily, ME. 
cntierlocure = more entirely ; in poetry it still 
occurs, as in keenlier (Tennyson). 

-er, suffix 4 , the ending of certain AF. infinitives 
used substantively as law terms, e. g. cesser , dis- 
claimer, misnomer, trover, user, waiver. Of similar 
origin is the ending in dinner, supper, a. OF. 
disner, soper. 

-er, suffix 5 , forming frequentative vbs. The 
vbs. of this formation which can be traced in OE. 
have the form -rian (:— OTeut. -rSjan) ; e. g. cla- 
trian Clatter, jlotorian Flutter. The other 
Teut. langs. have many vbs. of this type, denoting 
repeated action ; often they are f. verbal bases, as 
MHG. wander cn = OE. wand rian Wander, f. 
OTeut. *wandjan Wend, ON. vafra Waver, f. 
vafa = Wave v. ; sometimes app. on onomatopoeic 
bases, as OHG. zwizarSn = Twitter. Further 
examples in Eng. are batter, chatter, clamber, 
jlicker, glitter, mutter, patter , quaver, shimmer, 
shudder, slumber. 

Era (I°'ra). Also ^-9 ®ra. fa. late L. sera 
fem. sing. ‘ a number expressed in figures ’ (see 
Forcellini, s. v.), prob, f. vera counters used in 
calculation, pi. of ses brass, money 

The chronological use of the word appears to have origi- 
nated ki Spain ; where (as also in Southern Gaul and North 
Africa) it is found in inscriptions prefixed to the number of 
years elapsed since 38 B. c., the selection of which as an initial 

ear has not been satisfactorily explained. (Isidore of 

eville in the 6th c. says that this was the year in which 
Augustus first ordered the taxation of Spain.) Thus * xra 
f often er written era) dxxxviii* (=* No. 538') meant the year 
500 a. D. This method of reckoning was in use from the 5th 
to the 15th century, and Spanish Latin writers employed the 
word vera as its specific designation. The phrase vera 
Hispanica , ‘Spanish aera', suggested to the scholars of the 
Renascence the parallel expressions vera Christiana , vera 
Varroniana, etc., in which the sb. had the generalized sense 
‘ a reckoning of time from a particular epoch for which no 

term had previously existed in Latin.] 

1 . A system of chronological notation, charac- 
terized by the numbering of years from some par- 
ticular point of time ; e.g. the Christian , Common, 
or Vulgar era (see Christian 7) ; era of the 
Hegira (Hijrah), the Mohammedan era, reckoned 
from the year of Mohammed’s flight from Mecca ; 
era of JVabonassar, a Babylonian era, employed in 
astronomy, commencing 747 B.c., etc., etc. These j 
phrases are also frequently employed in sense 2. _ 

a 1646 J. Gregory Learned Tracts (1649) 164 Dionysius 
the Abbot, .brought in the A£ra of Christ's Incarnation, so 
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that.. the Christians did not use to reckon by the years of 
Christ, until the 532 of the Incarnation. 1650 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 504 They would begin their epocha or mra from 
his comeing to Jerusalem. 1658 Ussher Ann. Ep. Rdr. 
That midnight which began the first day of the Christian 
sera. 1716 Prideaux Connect. O. <$■ N. T. 1. 1. 1 The vulgar 
era, by which we now compute the years from his incar- 
nation. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 658 The computing 
of time by the Christian aera is introduced by Dionysius 
the monk. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858)723 In the year 570 
of our Era .. the man Mahomet was born. 1861 F. Hall 
in Jml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 149 A few words on the vexed 
subject of the Gupta era. 

2. The initial - point assumed in a system of 
chronology ; also, any date from which succeeding 
years are numbered ; =* Epoch i. 

1615 Bedwell Arab. Trudg., Tarich..is the same that 
Epocha is to the Greeks : or AEra to the Latines. 1657 
Wharton JPks. 49 The Greek Church numbereth from the 
Creation to Christ’s jEra, 5508 compleat years. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 6 iEra is the same with Epocha, signi- 
fying, .a fixed point among Historians whence to begin to 
reckon the Years. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. ii. 1x6 
When we come still farther to the Aera ofNabonassar. 1777 . 
Robertson Hist. Amer. 1 . 1. 10 About six hundred and four 
years before the Christian aera. 18x6 Singer Hist. Cards 
13 The 7th century before the present eera. 1853 Herschel 
Pop. Led. Sc. v. § 12 (1873) 187 Some three centuries before ■ 
our era. 

3. A dale, or an event, which forms the com- 
mencement of a new period in the history of a 
nation, an institution, individual, art or science, 
etc. ; a memorable or important date. Cf. Epoch 2 . 

1703 Rowe Pair Penit. 11. i. 488 From this sacred riira of 
my Love A better order of succeeding Days Come smiling 
forward. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. I. qo [The 
earthquake of 1638] was a remarkable sera. 1787 J. Barlow 
Oration 4th July 6 This single circumstance, .will, .mark it 
[the American revolution] as a distinguished aera in the 
history of mankind. 1851 Dixon IP. Penn xxiv. (1872) 2x0 
The landing of this English Governor was an era in their 
lives. 1867 Freeman Nona. Conq. (1876) I. vi. 419 This 
same year a Witenagemot was held, which marks an sera in 
the reign of Cnut. 

f b. Date of origin ; = Epoch 2 b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ix. 199 And it will evi- 
dently appeare, that custome hath an elder JEra then this 
Chronologie affordeth. 

4. A historical period ; a portion of historical 
time marked by the continuance throughout it of 
particular influences, social conditions, etc. Cf. 
Epoch 5 . 

1741 Middleton Cicero 1 . 1. 12 This aera of joy, 1758 H. 
Walpole Catal. Roy. Authors (1759) I. Advt. 2 The polished 
aera of Queen Anne ! a 1789 Burney Hist. Aftts. (ed. 2) 
IV. i. 21 The beginning of this century (1600) was the aera 
of musical recitation on the public stage at Florence. 1809 
Pinkney Trav. France 106 Gallantry is. .as much in fashion 
. . as in the most corrupt aera of the monarchy. 1858 
KtNCSLEYZert._(i878)I. 399, 1 cannot but hope that a better 
intellectual era is dawning for the working men. 

b. A period in an individual’s life, or in the 
history of any continuous process ; — Epoch 5 b. 
In Geology sometimes with more specific sense : 
see Epoch 5 c. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog . I. 341 In autumn, after harvest, 
that gladsome era in the husbandman’s life. 1809 Crabbe 
Tales 63 Felt the new sera of her changeful life. 1839 Mur- 
chison Silur. Syst. 1. Introd. xi The aera when the newly- 
raised surface was first occupied by lakes. 1870 F. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 95 It belongs to the worst era of architecture. 

5. The portion of historical time to which an 
event is to be assigned ; the approximate date, 
‘period’, ‘epoch’ of an event, of a monument, 
etc. 

1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) II. 13 2 Many useful 
arts and sciences, of which the beginnings are of uncertain 
jera’s. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 261 The pillar stands . . 
its parts . . betray a difference in their aera. 18x9 Byron 
Juan 1. exxi, 'Twas in November, but I’m not so sure About 
the day — the era’s more obscure. 

6 . atlrib ., as era-date . 

1758 W. Thompson Hymn to Atay 242 Ne rueful murder 
stain thy aera-date. 

Erable, var. of E arable a., Obs., arable. 

Erace, obs. variant of Erase. 
t Eraxinate, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. OF. er-, 
csraciner (f. es - (see Es-) + raciite root) + -ate. 
See -ate 3 6 .] trails. To root out ; to remove. 

1 758 J* S. tr. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. (1771) 201 The 
whole Piece was eracinated. 

-j* Era de, v. Obs. fad. L. erddere to scrape off, 
f. e out + radere to scrape, scratch. Cf. Erase.] 
trail 's. To scrape off. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 85 Then must the scum be 
. .eraded and separated. 

Eradiate (^••diirit),^. [f- L.<Fout+ R adiate. J 
1. intr. To shoot forth, as rays of light. 

1647 H. Moke Song of Soul Notes 139/2 A kind of life 
eradiating and resulting both from Intellect and Psyche. 
1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ 2. trails. To give forth like rays, or in rays. 

1678 Cud worth Intel!. Syst. 252 Procius concludes, that 
the World was.. always Generated or Eradiated from God, 
and therefore must needs be Eternal. *694 Norris Reft. 
Ess. Hunt. Und. 24 Let him.. tell me how any Body can 
eradiate such an inconceivable Number of these Efiluvias. 
1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 87_Bodies, far below the 
heat of incandescence, eradiate a species of light. 
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Eradiation (fr&sdi^Jon). Also ? erradia- 
tion. [f. prec. : see -ation.] 

L The action or process of eradiating or shining 
forth ; the emission of rays oflight or heat. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter Hi. 18 The first eradiation of 
this light, like some flash of lightning, breaks the stone in 
the heart. 1686 Goad Celext. Bodies 11. xii. 331 Neither 
must we Imagine his Erradiation tobe Idle. 1794 Sullivan 
View Nat. I. 139 But, whether it comes directly from the 
sun, by successive emissions or eradiations, etc. 1865 F. P. 
B. Martin MS. Lect. GeoL , The attraction of the sun in- 
creases the Eradiation of the Earth, 
b. Irattsf. and fig. 

<1x630 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) I. 288 He first supposeth 
some eradiation and emanation of Spirit . . to be directed 
from our bodies to the blood dropped from it. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intell. Syst. 252 They will not understand what 
manner of making or production the world had— to wit, by 
way of effulgency or eradiation from the Deity, 

2. coiicr. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst .. 744 As if they were a kind of 
Eternal Effulgency, Emanation or Eradiation from an 
Eternal Sun. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 172 
He is in his proportion, .an Effulgency, an Eradiation of 
God’s Glory. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) I. 1. i. 51 All 
the rest acknowledged some Deity, some efflux, eradiation, 
emanation of the prims 1 Godhead. 

Eradicable (/ne*dikab*l), a. [f. L. erddic-dre 
(see Eradicate v .) + -able.] Capable of being 
eradicated, 

1847 in Craig. 1865 Comh. Mag. XI. 547 Even rage and 
hate, .are eradicable, as most systems of ethics have assumed. 

t Era*clicat(e, pa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. ei'ddlcdt - 
ns, pa. pple. of eradicdre: see next.] Equivalent 
to the later Eradicated. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VI II, c. 14 Heresie, shulde. .vtterly 
be abhorred, detested, and eradicate. 1556 Lauder Trac- 
tate 124 And sour successioun thay sail be Eradicat frome 
jour ryngs [ = reigns, kingdoms! 

Eradicate (ftse-aik^t), v. Also 7 irradi- 
cato. [f. L. eradicat- ppl. stem of eradicdre , f. 
I.. e out + radte-ctn , nom. radix root.] 

1 . trans. To pull or tear up by the roots; to 
root out (a tree, plant, or anything that is spoken 
of as having 1 roots’). 

1564-78 Bullf.yn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 48 And to the 
places aboute the rootes of the carbuncle round about it, 
this is good both to eradicate & defend the same. 1599 
A.M. tr. Gabelhoued s Bk. Pftysicke 44/2 Till such time, as 
they [hayre] be wholye eradicated, and rootede out. 1635 
Nabbes Hannibal <J- Sc. (1637) K iij, Okes eradicated By a 
prodigious whirlwind. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Ilort. <1729* 213 
Cauly-flowers over-speeding to pome and lead.. should be 
quite eradicated, a 1674CLAKENDON Surv. Leviath. (1676) 
in To demolish all Buildings, eradicate all Plantations. 
1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Infirmities 0/ Trees , Such 
[Weeds] as can be eradicated must be diligently pluck’d 
up by the Hands, i860 tr. Hart wig’s Sea <5- l Pond. vi. 73 
Huge weapons, fit for eradicating trees. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man II. xix. 348 The Indians of Paraguay eradicate their 
eyebrows and eyelashes. 

2 . To remove entirely, extirpate, get rid of. 

1647-8 Cotterell Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 35 To see the 

seeds of those discords eradicated. 1656 Earl Monm. A dvt. 
fr. Par/tass. 49 Totally to irradicate all vertue from out his 
subjects souls. _ 1658 A. Fox Wurtz' Sure. m. 240 
Without Chymical preparations congealed bloud will not be 
eradicated out of the body. 1784 Cowper Task v. 437 
That man should thus encroach on fellow man. .Eradicate 
him.. Moves indignation. 1788 Reid Act. Powers in. in. 
111, AU desires and fears, with regard to things not in our 
power, ought to be totally eradicated. 1857 Hughes Term 
Brown Pref. (1871) 13 By eradicating mercilessly the in- 
corrigible. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. II. i. 102 Laws_ of 
the most savage cruelty were passed in hopes of eradicating 
mendicancy, 

+ 3 . Math . To extract the (square) root of (a 
number). Obs. 

x6xo W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey n. vin. 61 Eradicate 
the ductat of the said mediatie and remainders. 

Misused for Irradicate. 

1657 Tomlinson Revolt's Disp. 14 Seeds and plants sown 
and eradicated in the ground. 

Eradicated (frre-dikrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- 
-ed*.] Rooted out. 

_t66t Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. vtii. xr8 Assailing him with 
Firre-Trees eradicated. X775 in Ash. 
b. Her. (See quot. 1864.) 

X708 J. ClIAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. II. III. x. (1743) 429 A 
large square plate of silver enamelled azure into an oak-tree 
eradicated and fructed. 1809 J. Home in Naval Citron. 
XXIV. 193 On oak tree vert, eradicated proper. 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist, ff Pop. xi. 70 [Trees] if having 
their roots exposed [are] eradicated. 

Eradicating (ta'dikf'tn)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -iso 1.1 The action of the verb Eradicate. 
a x66o Hammond Wks. IV. 589 (R.) The eradicating of any 
other enemies of God. 1664 Evelyn Pomona vi. (1729) 69 
Sudden irradienting of Trees for an early Transplantation. 

Eradicating (foe*dik<r*tig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-*• -INC - J That eradicates, extirpates, etc. 

162B Layton Syons Plea fed. 2) Ep. Dcd., Consultation . . 
can do no good without reall and in some things eradicat- 
ing Reformation. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 4 Greater 
and more eradicating judgements. __ 1775 ^ in Ash. 1879 
K scott England II. 49S The convict taint has outlived 
the eradicating influences of education. 

Eradication (/fcctdikfijan). Also 6 -cion, 
[ad. L. eradicat ion-cm, n. of action f. eradicdre. 
See Eradicate t/.] The action of pulling out by 
the roots; total destruction ; extirpation. 


1548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 239 The finall eradica cion 
of your nacion. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World n. 479 [A] 
warrant.. had been given to Jehu.. for the eradication of 
Allah's house. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. vi. 95 
The roots of Mandrakes doe make a noyse..upon eradica- 
tion. X751 Johnson Rambler No. xBj T 10 The eradication 
of envy from the human heart. 1825 T. Jefferson Auto- 
biog. Wks. 1859 I. 38 This stopped the increase of the 
evil by importation, leaving to future efforts its final 
eradication. 

Eradicative (frre'dikativ), a. and sb . [f. L. 
eradicat- (see Eradicate v.) + -ive.] 

A. adj. Tending or having the power to root 
out or expel (disease, etc.). Const, of. 

* 1 Eradicative cure \ orig. the * curative ' treatment of 
disease, as opposed to palliative. In later use the phrase 
occurs with cure taken in the mod. sense. 

J 543 TraherDN Vigo s Chirurg. 43 d, We wyll speake of 
his cure aswel eradicatyue as palliatyue. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. vi. 217 A certain Sweat.. had been plainly 
critical and eradicative of the whole Disease, a 1691 Boyle 
Wks.* V. 386 (R.) Copious evacuations eradicative of the 
morbific matter. X7XX F. Fuller Med. Gy mtt. (1718) 143 
To effect acompleat and Eradicative Cure of this Distemper. 
1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ B. sb. An eradicative medicine. 

2654 Whitlock 2 ootomia 88 Sometimes Eradicative* are 
omitted in the beginning. 1731-1800 in Bailey. 1828 in 
Webster. 1847 in Ci&ig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Eradicator (fnE'dik£<tai). [agent-n. f. Era- 
dicate after Lat. analogies : see -or.] 
a. One who, or that which, roots up or removes 
utterly, b. An agricultural or horticultural im- 
plement for uprooting. 

1659 R. Gell Amendnt. Bible 58 Sihon is eradicator, that 
evil spirit that endeavours to root up all the plants of 
righteousness. 1807 A- Young Agric. Essex (18x31 1 . 148 
Eradicator .. an implement. 1881 Salem (U. S.) Gas. 10 
June 1/4 Fogg* s iron rust eradicator. 

Eradicatory (frce-dikatori), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ory.] Tending to eradicate, root out, or destroy. 

x8ox W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 578 Unfeelingly 
eradicatory of the domestic charities. 

f 2Dr-a*ftur, conj. Obs. [? f. cr = Ever + After.] 
According as. 

1370-80 in O. E. Misc. App. 225 Lasse or more schal he 
be deruet Er-aftur he ha]> heer deseruet. 

Eral (l®Tab, a. rare. [f. Era + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to an era. 

x86x F. Hall in Jrnl. A siat. Soc. Bengal 16 No Hindu 
date, unintegrated by the particularity at last amended, 
is available for eral determination. 

t Exament. Obs. [ad. L. xrdment-um that is 
prepared from copper or bronze.] Copper. 

1623 in Cockeram. 

[Erane, error or misprint for crattoc, Cr a knock. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. it. 167 ; cf. 175.] 

Erand(e, obs. form of Errand. 

Erane, variant of Araik, Obs., spider. 

Eranist (e'ranist). [ad. Gr. ipavtaTrjs, f. epavos i 
a meal to which each contributes his share, a con- 
tribution, also a club.] In Greece : A member of 
an epavos or club. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 220 Eranists, who might 
be called joint-stock companies for trade. 1873 Contemp. 
Rev. XXL 569 By partaking of the banquets of the eranists 
a man rendered himself . . a member of a brotherhood. 

II ErantheinTlia(erje*nJ)/mi;m). Bot . [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. rjpdvOcpov (Dioscor.), f. tfp = tap spring + 
dvOcpov blossom, flower.] 

+ 1 . 'The Herb Camomile ’ (Kersey 1715). Obs. 

2 . * A widely distributed genus of Acanthacex , 
containing nearly 50 species ’ ( Trcas. Boti). 

1882 Garden 21 Jan. 37/2 Much resembling some of the 
Eranthemum, and, like them, flowering during winter. 

Erany(e, var. of Araik, Obs., spider. 

Erasable (Atfi’sab’l), a. [f. next + -ABLE.] 
That can be erased or obliterated. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 516 Not so easily erasable from 
thy heart. 

Erase (ira^s), v. Also (5 irrase, 7 ereaze), 
7-8 erace, -aze. [f. L. eras- ppl. stem of erddere, 
f. c out + rddere to scrape, scratch. (In some early 
examples peril, a variant of Arace to uproot.)] 

1 . traits. To scrape or rub out (anything written, 
engraved, etc.) ; to efface, expunge, obliterate. 

1605 Camden Rent. (1637)154 The names were ereazed out 
of the publick Records. 1632 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet. 

1. vii, Lest it should quite erace That from the world, which 
was the first world’s grace. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 130 Lombart afterwards erased the 
face,, and inserted that of Cromwell. 1778 Bp. Louth Isa. 
Notes (ed. 12) 340 A letter is erased at the end of the word. 
1826 Scott IVoodst. i, Erasing, as far as they could be 
erased, all traces of its ancient fame. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
248 Every person fraudulently erasing.. from any barrel, 
any mark. 2867 H. Cox Jus tit. 1. vi. 57 James J.. erased 
from the Journals of the House of Commons an obnoxious 
protestation. 

trans/. i860 Tyndall Glue. 1. xxvii. x 98 The snow had 
practically erased it [the road]. 

In quasi-passive use. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. m. 1. vi, Things, which He very 
black in our Earth's Annals, yet which will not erase there- | 
from. _ ' 

2 . Jig. To efface, obliterate from the mind or j 

memory. 1 


1695 Ld. Preston Boeth . 1. 37 My Griefs have dulled my 
Memory, and eras’d almost every thing out of it. 179* S. 
Rogers Pleas. Mem .* 1. 275 Though the iron school of War 
erase Each milder virtue. 1S56 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. 
Ittq. I. ii. 58 The effect of a blow, .has been . .to erase from 
the memory the events which immediately preceded the 
accident, a x86z Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. v, 31S Erasing 
from his view of human nature those premisses which he 
had already handled. 

3 . trans f. To destroy utterly, rare. - 
1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 9 He.. left it quite 
ruin’d^ and eras’d. 1855 Singleton Virgil I, 376, I have 
not with the Greeks at Aulis sworn To erase the Trojan 
nation. 

Erased (frai-st, -zd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -EDk] 

1 . In senses of the verb. 

1848 W. H. Kelly tr. Z. Blanc's* Hist. Ten V. I. 331 
Dupont de l’Eure. .repaired to the king, and told him if the 
erased passages were not restored he would resign, 

2 . Her. f a- (see quot.). Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Alban's, Her. Dij b, Certan armys. ,ar called 
quartern armys irrasit, for the colouris be rasit owt as oon 
coloure in rasyng ware take away from an othir. 

b. Of the head, body, or other part of an animal : 
Represented with a jagged edge, as if torn vio- 
lently off. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 117, Iij Grib ha ns heades 
erased de Argent. 1677 Loud. Gaz, No. 1208/4 Three 
Bears heads erased in Chief. 1823 Rutter Fonthill p. 
xxii, A Wolf’s head erased at the peck, Argent. 

transf. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. iii. 214 Drag’d out through 
straiter Holes by th' Ears, Eras'd, or Coup'd for Perjurers. 
Erasement (ir^-sment). [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
The action of erasing ; obliteration ; total demoli- 
tion (of cities). 

1721 Bailey, Erasement , a blotting or dashing out. 1753 
Ward Rom. /user, in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 345 There are 
. .no traces of the word sua now remaining ;. .which makes 
me suspect, there has becnan erasement. 1769 Gentl. Mag. 
Jan. 52/1 The Grand Jury’s erasement of the words aiding 
and assisting. 1812 Barclay, Erasement, applied to build- 
ings and cities, entire destruction and demolition. 1837 
Blackw. Mag. XLII. 749 Not on Russia alone does the 
guilt of her erasement from the book of nations rest. 

Eraser (J r^'ssi). [f. as prec. + -er!.] One 
who, or that which, erases ; any instrument used to 
erase written characters, blots, etc. Cf. ink-eraser. 
In mod.^ Diets. 

Erasing vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 

a. The action of the verb Erase, b. Her. See 
quot. and Erased. 

x6xo Guillim Her. in, xiii. 125 When any part is thus 
born with Hgges, like peeces of the flesh or skinne, depend- 
ing, it is termed erasing. 1775 in Ash. 

Erasion (/Tei-jan). rare. [n. of action f. L. 
eras - : see Erase and -ion.] a. The action of 
erasing ; b. an instance of it. 

1790 Porson Lett, to Travis 388 Such a piece of fraud as 
the erasion of the three witnesses. *2886 A thenxum ji Sep. 
334 A freer use of erasion in quoting from local reports is 
strongly recommended. 1889 Catholic Union Gaz. Dec. 96 
The rules revised, in which occur the erosions we complain of. 

Era'sive, rare -1 , [f. as Erase + -ive.] 
That tends to erase or obliterate. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 298 A cyperus, which.. is 
erasive, if illited on a place. 

Erasmian (frce’zmian), a. and sb. [f. Eras m- us 
the literary name of an eminent scholar of the 
1 6th C. + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or after the manner, of, 
Erasmus. 

1881 Potter in Critic 10 Sept. 240 Daudet listened to 
Erasmian stories while the mistral rushed howling through 
the belfry. 

B. sb. A follower of Erasmus ; one who holds 
the views of Erasmus, b. One who follows the 
system of ancient Greek pronunciation advocated 
by Erasmus : opposed to Reuchlinian. 

X883 A. F. Mitchell in S chaff Encyct. Reltg. Know l. II. 
935 At this date he [Patrick Hamilton] was probably more 
of an Erasmian than a Lutheran. 

Hence Era’sniianism, the doctrines or religious 
system of Erasmus. 

1758 Jortin Erasm. I. 616 Here and there he smells a 
little of Erasmianism. 

Erast, obs. form of Erst. 

Erastian (frarstian), a. and sb. [f. Erast-us 
+ -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Erastus or his doc- 
trines, characterized by or embodying the tenets 
attributed to Erastus. 

Erastus, or Liebler, was a physician of Heidelberg in the 
i6th cent., to whom has been attributed the theory of State 
supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. His actual efforts were 
mainly directed against the use of excommunication, which 
was exercised tyrannically by the Calvinistic churches. 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. in, ii. § 49 This is the full de- 
velopment of an Erastian theory- 2865 Englnhnu Mag. 
Jan. 14 The predominance of the worldly and Erastian 
element in the Church consequent on the secession ot the 
Non-jurors. x8t6 Gladstone in Contemp. Rex\ June 4, 1 
take no notice of the system termed Erastian. 

B. sb. An adherent of the (supposed) doctrines 
of Erastus ; one who maintains the complete 
subordination of the ecclesiastical to the secular 


power. „ , 

2651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 228 He was far from being an 
Erastian. x66i Serm. Corottai. Chas. 11 in / henxx I. 256 
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Erastians are more dangerous Snares to Kings than Sec- 
taries. . and are Great Enemies to Presbyterian Government. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. 
J une 4 Many most respectable persons have been . .Erastians. 

Hence Era'stianism, the theory or system of 
Erastus. Era*stianize v, a. trans. To organize 
(a church) on Erastian principles, b. intr. To in- 
cline to Erastian principles. Era-stianizing- ppl.a. 

1681 Baxter Acc. Sherlocke iii. 181 Many were inclined 
to Erastianism hereby. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. 
lxvi. 49 Their submission. -was stigmatised as erastianism. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. If. 309 The theory of an Angli- 
can Erastianism found favour with some of the higher 
church dignitaries. 1850 J. H. Newman Dijfic. Anglic. 
153 Its Erastianizing Bishops. 

Erasure [f. as Erase + -ure.] 

1 . The action of erasing or obliterating. 

1755 Young Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 277 The desperate 
erasure of his Christian name. 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi 
Pritts II. 825 The devise to the trustees was not revoked by 
the erasure. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ii. (1852)31 To 
select a part [of a book] which we may happen to approve, 
and by evasive arts to effect the erasure of the other part. 
1861 May Const. HisL (1863) I. i. 24 The erasure of his 
name from the list of privy councillors. 

b. An instance of erasing or obliterating. 

1734 tr. Rollin' s A nc. Hist. (1827) 3 . 11. 239 A good per- 
formance is nofcto be expected without many erasures and 
corrections. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 183 If the number 
of these fancied erasures did not startle him. 1858 Ld. St. 
Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xix. 146 The erasure was 
not made by the testator with an intention to revoke his will. 

2 . cmcr. The place ■where a word or letter has 
been erased or obliterated. 

Mod. The word was written over an erasure. 

3 . Total destruction ; ‘wiping out 1 , rare. 

a 1794 Gibbon ( 0 .\ Erasure of cities. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. II. iv. iv. 267 Repeated destruction of the settle- 
ments and erasure of the accompanying progress of arts. 
Erayne, var. of Arain, Obs., spider. 

Erbage, Erbare, obs, ft. Herbage, Arbour. 
Erbbe, erbe, obs. forms of Herb. 

Erber, early form of Arber, Obs. 

Erber, obs. form of Arbour. 

Erbia (aubia). Chem. [mod.Lat., f. last two 
syllables of Ytterby , the locality of gadolinite, in 
which it occurs.] One of the three earths for- 
merly confounded under the general name Yztria. 

1869 ‘Urban’ in Eng. Mech. xo Dec. 303/3 Erbia. .is a 
brown powder, discovered by Mosander, 25 years back, in 
gadolinite. 1873 Watts Fownes ' Chem. 382 Erbia, ob- 
tained by ignition of erbium nitrate or oxalate, has a faint 
rose colour. 

Erbigage, obs. form of Harbourage. 
Erbium ( 5 ubinm). [mod.Lat., f. Erbia, as 
sodium f. soda, etc.] The metallic radical of erbia. 

’*13 Chemist I. 446 [Mosander’s] close examination of 
Yttria has led him to discover.. two oxides, to which he has 
given the names terbium and erbium. 1873 Watts Fownes' 
Client. 382 Erbium and yttrium, are again precipitated by 
oxalic acid. 

Ercebishop, -dekne, obs. ff. Archbishop, 

-DEACON. 

Erch, vA Obs., var. crgli, Argh v. Sc. to be un- 
willing, hesitate. 

1584 J. Carmichael Lett, in IFodr. Soc. Misc. (1844' 428 
Paul Methven heard him, and came not to the ministers 
while Thursday at morn, and erched to tell them that, 
t Erch, vP Obs. rare - l . 

1601 Holland Pliny xx.xx.l. 247 Lampries..erch forward 
like as Serpents doe vpon the earth. 

Erche-, obs. form of Arch-. 
t Ercheve sque. Obs. rare — L [a. OF. arch - 
evesque (mod.F. archeveque ), repr. late L. archi- 
episcopusi\ ~ Archbishop. 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 67 At Carlelele a Cristynmese he 
haldes . . Wyth erles and ercheuesqes and other ynowe. 

+ Erd, sb. Obs. Forms : 1-2 eard, 2-4 erd(e, 
3 eerd, ard, eeerd, 3-4 herd, 4 ertd. [OE. card 
masc. is cogn. w. OS. ard masc. * dwelling 7 , OHG. 
art fem. ‘ ploughing ’, ON. oifi fern. ‘ harvest 7 
OTeut- *ardu-z , ardd, prob. f. W Aryan root *ar to 
plough. For the sense cf. OE. biian to cultivate, 
inhabit.] 

1 . The land where one dwells ; native land, 
home ; a region, country. 

Beozvulf 2654 (Gr.) We rondas beren eft to earde c xooo 
Ags. Ps. ciii. 11 [civ. 12] (Gr.) Ofer ban heofonfugelashealdaS 
eardas. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Eower hurh heo forbemaS 
. . and eard heo amerraS. c 1205 Lay. 29175 Inne France 
wes his serd. r 1250 Gen. < 5 * Ex. 210 Paradis, An erd al ful 
of swete blis. a 1300 Cursor M. 12382 (Cott.) Til bai had 
geten bair herd a-gain. c 1340 Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1808, 1 am 
here [on] an erande in erdez vncoube. 

2 . In OE. : ? State, condition. Hence (in ME.), 
disposition, temper. 

With the ME. use cf. MHG. art masc.,fem.,^ mod. G. art 
fem. ‘ manner, disposition which, however, Kluge regards 
as prob. of distinct etymology. 

a xooo Hymns vii. 97 (Gr.) par man us tyhhao on dies 
twegen eardas. Drihtenes are o 35 e deofles peowet._ c 1314 
Guy Warw. (A.) 2988 Wip b at come forb an amireld, A 
Sarrazin of wicked erd. CX340 Cursor M. 11973. (Fairf.) 
Ihesus bat was meke of erde kepped no3t to make his moder 
ferde. 

3 . Comb. *j* erd-folk, people of the land. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1880 God sente on Sat erdfolc swile dred. 


t E'rde, V. Obs. Forms : 1 eardian, 2-3 
erdo(n. [OE. eardian ( = OHG. arlSn to inhabit), 
f. eard, Erd sb .] 

1. intr. To dwell, live. 

£•893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. 18 On pasm morum eardia '5 
Finnas. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. 23 And he com ba and 
eardode on psere ceastre Se is genemned nazareth. C1175 
Lamb. Horn. 89 Trowfeste men of elchere peode bet under 
heofene erdeden. c 1230 Halt Meid. 43 Ha ne muhen nawt 
somen earden in heuene. a 1300 E . E. Psalter xxi. 4 [xxii. 
3] pou soth-lik in haligh wel Erdest, loof of Israel. £-1400 
Desir. Troy 4233 To the yle pere Appolyn erdis with in. 

b. To be or to be found ; to exist in a certain 
place, or in a certain condition. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 923 pis stone. .Is erdand in Jud£. Ibid. 
7128 Folk..entryd full Esely, erdyng in sorow. 

2 . trans. To inhabit. 

Beowulf 2590 (Gr.) Se msera maga Ecg 3 eowes sceolde.. 
wic eardian elles hwergen. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxiv. 
[xv.] 13 His sede erde pe land sal swa. 

Erd(e, etc., obs. forms of Earth, etc. 

Erdene, obs. form of Errand. 

+ E’rding, sb. Obs. Also 1 earding. [f. 
Erde v. + -ingL] Abode, dwelling. Also in 
comb, erding-stow, dwelling-place. 

a 1000 Ags.* Ps. Cvi. 3 [evii. 4] (Gr.) Ne meahton ceastre 
wes cuSne mittan, pe hi eardunge on genaman. c xooo Ags. 
Gosf. Matt. xvii. 4 Drihten . . gyf pu wylt, uton wyreean 
her preo eardung-stowa. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 Ure 
louerd iesu crist giue hem. .echeliche erding and blisse on 
heuene. a 1250 Owl <$• Night. 28 On old stoc. .was thare ule 
earding-stowe. 

Erdne, obs. form of Errand. 

Ere, sb. pseudo-arch. rare~ l . (See quot.) 

1866 Sir G. W, Dasent Gislt 23 They went out of their 
booth to the point of the ‘ ere ’ [ footnote , * Ere’ old English 
for a sandy spit of land ; from the Icelandic eyri]. 

Ere (e»i), adv., prep, and conj. Forms : a. 1-3 
cer, (3 cere), 1-6 er, 3-4 her, (3 heer), 4-5 eer(e, 
(3 eeer, 4 eir, 5 eyer), 2-6 ear(e, 8-9 Sc. ear, 
3-6 ar(e, 4 aar, 4-5 ayr(e, 4-9 Sc. air(e (see Air 
adv.), (8 erron. e’er), 4- ere. p. 3-7 (9 arch.) or, 
3-5 ore. 7. 4-5 ser(e, 6-7 yeer, yer. [OE. xr, 
corresp. to OFris., OS. tr (MDu. eer, tre, ec , Du. 
eer), OHG. tr (MHG. tr, t, mod.G. elier , ehe\ 
Goth, airis:— OTeut. *airiz, compar. degree of *air 
(Goth, air, ON. dr) adv., early. Some have sug- 
gested ultimate connexion with Gr. ij/ji- early in 
the morning. See also Erer and Erst. 

The ME. spellings arfc and otfc partly represent ON. ar 
(or an unrecorded OE. *dr without umlaut', and partly arise 
from dr through loss of stress.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Used as positive, a. in OE. (late WS.) : Early, 
at an early hour ; b. since 1 5th c. only Sc. (forms 
air , car) : Early, soon : opposed to late. 

a xooo Guthlac 816 (Gr.) Hy to o?r apreat, part hjr walden- 
des willan listen, cxooo Ags. Gosf. Mark xvi. 2 And 
swy 3 e ser anum reste-dsege comon to psere byrgene. c 1200 
Ormin 6246 Beon ar & late o Sunnkerr weorre. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 338 Ich hit do ungledfiche, o 5 er to er, o 3 er to 
leate. a X340 Cursor M. 25419 (Gott.) Are and late i will 3U 
mon. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. xxxiii. 143 Come I are ; 
come I late. 1474 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 28 To be ere at 
his supper. 1578 Scot. Poems 16/A C. II. 152 Thow art keiper 
Iait ana aire. 1795 Macneill Will $ Jean, Baith ear’ and 
late, Will in briny grief lay steeping. 1879 G. Macdonald 
Sir Gibbie I. iv. 46 ‘ Ye michtnabe up ear eneuch to get yer- 
self shaved afore kirktime.’ 

+ 2 . Sooner, at an earlier time. Obs. 
a- ^900 Charters in O. E. Texts 445 Gif he gewite er 
Sonne hia. c xooo Ags. Gosf. John i. 15 Se 3 e to cumenne is 
asfter me . . wass ser ponne ic. cx 400 Ywaiite Gaw. 1061 
Bitwene this and the thrid night, And ar if that it are myght 
be. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 518 II. 218, I received the box 
. .on Friday last and non er. c 1650 Merlin 2094 in Furaiv. 
Percy Folio I. 487, & thou had comen eare, indeed, thou 
might haue found him in that stead. 

p. 1526 Tindale John 1 . 15 He that commeth after me, 
was before me because he was yer than I. 

•p 3 . Sooner, rather, in preference. Obs. 

a. c X200 [see C 2]. 

R. c 1300 [see C 2]. 

V- ^*536 Tindale Wks. II. 235 The flesh., would be 
exalted and lift up on high, yer than cast down. 

Before, formerly, at a former time, on a 
former occasion; often preceded by ever , never. 
Also, A little while ago, just now. 

a. C825 Vesp. Hymns in O. E. Texts 419 Dart mon ’flu 
alesdes 3 one ser soSlice gehiowades. 0900 Martvrol. 
ibid. 178 Fyr of heofonum .. forbernde .. alle 3 a 5 e.. 
$r tintergedon 3 one halgan wer. a xooo Elctte 1285 
Worda . . eallra unsnyttro a:r gesprecenra. a 1x23 O. E. 
Chrott. an. xiox And part ealle pa on Engle Iande heora 
land ongean heafdon, pe hit ler purh pone eorl forluron. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 $e iherden er on pe godspel hu, etc. 
c xzoo Ormin 2349 Forr nass pat naefre fundenn_£er Amang 
wimmenn onn erpe. c 1275 Lay. 6626 Ne cnew hine no man 
pat hine heer hi-seh3e hadde. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 222 
That y seyde er the to. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 442 Thai 
. . war eir pouer and bare, c 1430 Pitgr. LyfManhode j. c. 
(1869) 54, I se blood shed on pe scrippe pat neuere er j 
apperceyuede. 15.. Kyngtf Hermit 40 in Ha2l. E. P. P. 
(18641 14 Sych one saw I never are. 1557 Mylnerof A byng- 
ton 82 ibid. III. 103 He myght not do as he dyd are. 1647 
R. Stapylton Juvenal 259 A beane-hull, ere the praise of 
all The neighb'ring village. 

0 . c 1340 Cursor M. 1402 (Trin.) po he [Adam] Iow^e but 
neuer ore. Ibid. 12147 (Trin.) Je wondir on pat I seide ore. 


15 • • Childe of Bris/owe 342 in Hazl. E. P.P.l. 123 Into 
the chamber he went that tide, and knelid, as he dud ore. 

Y- c 1420 Chrott. Vilod. 147 By conselle of Elmestone as I 
sayde 3ere. c 1450 Guy W arw. (C.) 60 Soche a mayde was 
neuer :jere. a 1612 Harington Epigrams m. (1633) 42 
Chaste Linus, but as valiant as a gander, Came to me yer, 
. . Lamenting that I raised on him a slander. 

b. First ; before something else, or before any- 
thing else is done. 

0. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 24 Gang ser and gesybsuma 
wio pinne brooer. 

B. 0x250 Gen. Ex. 88 Fro 3 at time we tellen ay, Or 5 e 
ni^t and after 3 e day. c X300 Havelok 728 But or he 
hauede michcl shame. ‘ 

B. prep. 

1. Before (in time). Also in comb. + ere-yes- 
terday, the day before yesterday. 

a-. _ ? a 735 (MS. a 900) Bede's Death Song ibid. 149 Aer his 
bin iongae, r8z5 Ves p. Psalter Yxv. 20 [Iv. 19] in O. E. Texts 
263 God..se is aer weorulde and wuna 5 in ecnisse. cxooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 38 Swa hi wscrun on pam dagum ter 
pam flode. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 pet he icherre from pan 
uuelnesse ear his ende dei. a 1300 Cursor M. 11383 (Gott.), 
A tuelmoth are pe natiuite. C1300 K. A lis. 344 Aboute 
mydnyght, ar the day. .Scheo saw. .a dragon adoun lyght. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxii. (1483) 69 Yf thou er this 
tyme haddest done right, > 1465 Paston Lett. No. 505 . II. 
194 Yf ye send to me contrary comaundement er that tyme. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, clxxiii. 1076 Ere three 
dayes to an end he had quite forgotten. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. (1702) I. v. 456 E’re that time. 1649 Lovelace 
Poems 22 Could you ascend yon Chaire of State e’re him ? 
1678 Dryden All for Love 1. i, Our fruitful Nile Flow'd 
ere the wonted Season. 18x9 Byron Juan 1. i, Sent to the 
devil somewhat ere his time. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 
45 He Nigh lost his wits ere morning. 

p. CX25 o Gen. <5- Ex. 47 Or ani werldes time boren. C1400 
Destr. Troy 114 A_ broper of birpe bom or hym-seluyn. 
1439 R. Rochf.fort in E. E. Wills (1883' 123 If. .Margarete 
his wyff decesse or tyme Rauf his son comme at full age. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huott lxxxvi. 273 Though he haue or 
this tym sufferyd greate trauayle. 

Y- c 1430 Freemasonry 160 mowe hyt knowe long 5er 
ny?ht. 1535 Coverdale Gen. xxxi. 2 And Jacob behefde 
Labans countenaunce, & beholde, it was not towarde him 
as yesterdaye and yeryesterdaye. 
b. In preference to, more than, 
p. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 502 pe red noble Is reuer- 
enced or pe Rode. 

2. In the advb. phrases + ere pon, ere then , ere 
this, etc. (OE. dr don, dr bis sum), before then, be- 
fore this. Also Erelong, Erenow, Erewhile. 

a. C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. 7 Sio Iar Dedenge- 
Siodes mr 3 issum afeallen wzes giond Angelcynn. cn 75 
Lamb : Horn. 3 Moni of pan floe manna pe earpon fulieden 
ure drihten. Ibid. 11 We ma^en. .ibeten ure sunne pet w’e 
abbet idon erpisse. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 501 Thou sedest 
vs ar this The priuete of thin herte. £-13x5 Shoreham 121 
Thet unicorn. .That erthange [wur’erthanne] wassowylde. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 9830 (Trin.), More selcoupeherde we neuer 
ar pis. c 1430 Chev. Assigne 70 As I haue holde her er pis 
‘our lorde so me helpe'. 1594 Plat Jewcll-ho. 1. 59 We 
should haue had a sufficient ear this. x66jr Milton P. L. 
iv. 970 Ere then Farr heavier load thyself expect to feel. 
Ibid. x. 240 If mishap [had attended him], Ere this he had 
return’d 1776 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (18x4) II. 173 You have 
ere this heard of the. .accident. z8z6_ Scott Woods! ii, I 
trust the King is ere this out of their reach. 1884 Pae 
Eustace 28, I should ere this have shaped into words the 
warm affection which, .existed in my heart. 

Y- *898 Hakluyt Voy. I. 6 They might very well, yer 
this, haue surpassed . . any particular Monarchic els. 

C. conj. (or as part of conjunctional phrase). 

1. Of time : Before. 

f a. in conjunctional phrases, consisting (a) of 
the adv. with than ; ( b ) of the prep, with pro- 
nominal regimen (OE. and early ME .pam pe, pon 
pe, pam, pan, pon ; subsequently that). Obs. 

a. a xooo Judith 252 in Sweet Ags. Rdr. (1884) 165 JEr Son 
< 5 e him se egesa on ufan sarte Mcegen Ebrea. a xooo Happy 
Land 38 ibid. 170 Nasfre brosniao Leaf under lyfte. .ser oorr 
edwenaen Worulde geweorSe. c xooo Ags . Gosp. Matt. v. 

18 An prica ne gewit fram psere se aerpam [cxx6o Hatton 
asr pan] ealle ping gewurpan. Ibid. vi. 8 Eower fseder wat 
hwset eow pearf ys ser pam pe ge hyne biddaS. c 1200 Ormin 
9351 /Er pann pe Laferrd Jesu Crist Bigann owwperr !©■ 
donne. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 Er ponne pet child beo 
Ifuljed hit is pes deofles. a 1225 After. R. 296 Cwench hit 
. .er pen hit wsixe. c 1290 LivesSaints (1887) 52 Are pat heo 
were ded. a 1300 Havelok 229 1 In manus tuas, Iou[er]de,' 
he seyde, Her pat he be speche Ieyde. c 1325 Chrott. Eng. 
in Ritson Met. Ront. II. 270 This lond wes cleped Albyon, 
Er then Bruyt from Troye com. CX386 Chaucer Frank l. T. 
895 Now telleth me er that ye ferther wende. 1483 V ul- 
gariaabs Tcrentio 24 a, Night cam vpon nie er than j myght 
com hydere a geyne. 1559 Baldwin in Mirr. for Flag. 
(1563) H 1 a, Wherof she wamd prepared a myghly power. 
And ere that myne were altogether redy, Came swyft to 
Sandale and besieged my bower. 

f . cx 250 Gen. «V Ex. 2435 Or 3 an he [Abraham] wiste 
werlde faren, He bade htse kinde to him charen. 

Y- iS*6 Tindale Gal. ii. 12 Yerre that certayne cam 
from James he [Peter] ate with the Gentyls. 
b. hence as simple conj. arch, and dial. 
a- Beowulf 2019 (Gr.) Oft hio beah wriSan seege [sealde} 
ser hie to setle geong. 971 Blickl. Horn. 47 On niht ser be 
ncste. CXX75 Lamb. Horn. 9 Heo weren sirongJiche ibunden 
er ure drihten come to pisse liue. a 12*5 Leg. Rath. 1393 
To beon i-fulhtnet . . ear we faren henne. X340 Hampolf, 
Pr. Consc. 1051 Bot of pe marc world yhit wil I mare say, 

Ar I pas fra pis matir away. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 

303 Thei asken hure huyre er pey hit haue deserued. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, Are Titan his bemes reysc 
agayne We shall depart e. 1483 Act x Rich. Ill , c. 8 
Pream., Clothes so shorn er they be wette. 1581 Mulcaster 
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Positions xxxiv. (1887) 122* Ear they entered into theirexer- 
cise, and. .ear they went to meat. 1611 Bible John iv. 49 
The noble man saith vnto him, Syr, come downe ere my 
child dje. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 190 It will be a 
long Time e’er your Graff produce any Fruits considerable. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue s Anted. Paint. (1786) IV. 76 
Ihese promising abilities were cut off e’er they had reached 
their maturity. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. ii,.Ere his fleet 
career he took, The dew-drops from his flanks he shook. 
3870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 22 It was very late ere 
the party broke up. 

8. c 1250 Gen. 4 - Ex. 649 Or he [noe] was on werlde led. 
His. kinde was wel wide spred. c 1340 Cursor AT. 710 
(Fairf.) A1 Judges . . ware of gretter street and pij>* or 
adam had for-done J?e gn)>. 1476 Poston Lett. No. .771 III. 
152, iiij howrs or he dyed, c 3570 Moral Play Wit <5* Sc. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 3 Wherfore, or 1 pas hens, now must I See 
thys same token heere. [Still very common dial.} 
v. 3526 Tindale Rom. ix. 31 Yeer the children were 
borne. 3563-87 Foxe A. $ AI. (3596) 109/1 The king laie 
after long sicke yer he were healed.. 3609 Holland Amin. 
Marcel, xxx. i. 379 He might be intercepted yer he was 
aware. 

1* c. with a redundant ere (in sense A. 4 b), or 
some equivalent word, belonging to the principal 
clause, though occasionally standing in the sub- 
ordinate. 

a. c 3200 Obmin 12694 J£r Jmnn Laferrd fullhtnedd 
wass /Er wass he wunead offte To cumenn till flumm. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 20 7 Ar hii come vpe J>ys hul, arst he 
wass ycome. #3300 K. Horn 546 Mia spere ischal furst 
ride . . Ar ihc be ginne to wo}e. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 
468, I shal seke treuthe arst ar I se Rome ! 

p. c 3250 Gen. % Ex. 658 Nine hundred 3er and fifti told, 
or or he starf, noe was old. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
74 Or Roberd wist, or ]>ouht on suilk a dede, Ore was his 
nous on fire, c 2400 Maundev. (1839) via. 83 Before or Jjci 
resceyue hem, }>ei knelen doun. c 1460 Towncley AJyst. 131 
Myn dede ere shuld I dyght, Or it were so. 
d. with the addition of ever. 
a. c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 328 Schal I efte forgo hit er 
euer I fyne? 1529 More Com/, agsi. Trib. m. Wks. 1212/z 
Before a gret storm the sea begynneth. .to worke. .ere euer 
the windes waxe boistous. c 2630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems Wks. 12 Er e’re she was, weep that day’s wheel was 
roll’d. 

. P- 2605 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 280 This heart shal break 
into a hundred thousand flawes Or ere lie weepe. x6ix 
Bible Dan. vi. 24 The Lyons, .brake all their bones in pieces 
or euer they came at the bottome of the den. Z883 Swin- 
burne Cent. Roundels 23 These, or ever man was, were. 

2. Of preference: Sooner than, rather than. 
Sometimes with correlative adv. as in 1 c. 

a. Beowulf 1371 (Gr.) <Er he [jc. heorot] feorh seleS. .on 
ofre, ser he in wille hafelan [hydan]. cxzoo Ormin 6316 
Forr ar }>e33 wolldenn bolenn dab Ex b ann be3? wolldenn 
gilltenn ohnt Onn3Eeness Godess wille. c 2230 Halt Meid. 
45 Hu ha. -boleden stronge pines ear hawalden nimen ham. 
c 2330 King of Tars 44 Rather wolde i spille my blod . . Ar 
heo scholde wedde a Sarazyn. 2393 Langl. P. Pi. C. iv. 
157 Er ich wedde such a wif, wo me by-tyde. 

p. a 2300 Cursor M. 9815 (Gott.) Or aght his herte brest 
o thrinne, Or fra his comandementis tuinne. 2375 Barbour 
Brace ix. 594 In auenture till de He vald him put, or he 
vald fie. 

f adj. Only in late OE. and ME., 

1. The compounds in which OE. ter- has an 
adjectival force — * early \ c former* (see E. 1 ) were 
occasionally resolved, so that the first element 
was treated as a real adj., and inflected as such. 
For examples see E. I. 

2. Hence, rarely, the adjectival use occurs where 
it does not originate directly from composition. 

a 2400 Isumbras 520 To mende hir are inysdede. 

E, Comb. 

1. With adjectival force, as OE. eerdees (see 
Day), early day, beginning of the day, also pi. 
xrdcigas (in ME. as phrase are dawes), former 
days ; OE. ferdeed (see Deed), in ME. erdedc , 
a former deed ; OE. mrmorsen (see Morn, 
Morrow), early morning, in phrase on iermorgen, 
ME. on armoro7ue, also (with adjectival flexion 
of the first element) OE. on £rne inoigcn, ME. 
on erne tnarjen, on amemorwe ; also Abethede. 

Beowulf 253 Mid *icr-da25e. a 1000 Andreas 220 (Gr.) Sce- 
altu aminga mid rerdx^e . . Ceol sestigan. a 1000 Hymns iii. 
25 (Gr.) p\x eart se seSela, be on ardasum ealra faemnena 
wyn f;c£erc akende on Bethleem. C2300 Havelok 27 It 
was a king bi are dawes. c 1000 Acs. Gosf Luke xxiiu 41 
And wyt witodlice be uncer*xrdicaum on-fo5. cszoo'Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 253 Ech man shal understonden mede of his 
er-dede. c 2205 Lay. 8745 Nu bu scalt adreden for bine sr 
d.-eden [<-2275 for bine erdedc}. a 1400 Octouian 1808 Cle- 
ment was made a knyght For hys er dedes. a xooo Ps. lxii[i). 
6(Gr.) Ic..on *xrmerxen on pe eac gewene. riooo Ags. 
Cos/. Matt. xx. 1 Gclic b am hiredes ealdre be on ame 
mermen ul-eode. r 117^ Lamb. Horn. 115 ha aldormen eta3 
on erne marten ulayeltche. C1300 K.Alis. 5458 The oost 
arist on erne morowe. CX314 Guy l Pa me. 1 A.) 3391 An 
armorvve erliche pemperour aros, sikerliche. Ibid. 5164 On 
arnemorwe pan come we, 

2. With prepositional force: see Erelong, Ere- 
now, Ere while ; also crc-ycstcrday in 13 1 . 

Ere, var. of Ear obs. to plough. 

2622 Bolton Statutes Irel. 10 Labourers . . to ere the 
ground. 

Ero, obs. f. are : see Be v.\ also of Ever. 
Eroablo, obs. form of Eabable, arable, 
t Ere an, a. Obs.~° [f. L. vre-us brazen (f. <rs, 
rvr-is brass) + -an.] Made of brass or copper, 
brazen. 2656-81 in Blount. 2775 in Ash. 


Erear, var. of Arear v. Obs. 

Erebns (e’ri'bris). Myth. Also 6 erron. erobus. 
[a. L. Erebus , a. Gr. *'Epe/?or ; ? cogn. with Goth. 
riqis darkness.] The proper name of * a place 
of darkness, between Earth and Hades’ (Liddell 
and Scott) ; often used in phrase dark as Erebus. 

3596 Shaks. Merch. V. v. i. 87 His affections [are] darke 
as Erobus. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. 883 Harsh Thunder . . 
the lowest bottom shook Of Erebus. 2839 Marryat Pliant. 
Shi/ x, The night was dark as Erebus. 

Comb. 2815 Scribbleomania 169 The pow’r that impell’d 
thee was Erebus bred. 

Erect (fre'kt), a. and sl>. [ad. L. erect -us, pa. 
pple. of erigZrc to set up, f. e out + regere to 
direct.] A. adj. 

1. Upright, in an upright posture ; not bending 
forward or downward. Of straight lines and 
plane surfaces: Vertical. Erect vision , the fact 
that we see objects * the right way up notwith- 
standing the inverted position of the retinal image. 
Erect dial : see Dial. 

c 2386 Chaucer Alan of Law's T. 9 The schade of every 
tree Was in the lengthe the same quantite That was the 
body erecte, that caused it. 2524 Barclay Cyt . «J- Up- 
lonayshm , (Percy Soc.) p. Ivi, Whether that thy lord sit or 
yet stande erect Stil must thou stancle. 2593 Fale Dialling 
3 JVhen the plat standeth upright, it maketh a right angle 
with the Horizon and is called Erect. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. E/. iv. i. 180 Birds . . are so farre from this kinde 
of pronenesse, that they are almost erect. 2697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, m. 666 A Snake . . in his Summer Liv’ry 
rouls along: Erect, and brandishing his forky Tongue. 
2726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 362 The erect or vertical 
Diameter of the Luminary seems contracted. 2799 J. Wood 
Elern. Optics vii. (r8ri) 148 An erect image of the figure 
intended to be represented. 2842 Brewster Afart. Sc. 111. 
ii._(i8s6) 184 He ascribed erect vision to an operation of the 
mind. 2863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 42 The figures 
of some of the women are handsome . .erect and good. 2872 
Blackie Lays Highl. 89 Erect with majesty severe The 
Buchail More upshoots his Titan cone. 

b. Used Mot. and Her. in general sense. 

2688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 2x5/1 Erect Flowers [are] 
such as grow upright without hanging the head.. 1766-87 
Porny Heraldry Gloss., Erect or Erected .. said of any- 
thing upright, or perpendicularly elevated. 2812 A. T. 
Thomson Land. Disp. (18x8) 256 The stamens are erect, and 
longer than the corolla. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 277 
Ovules are erect, when they rise from the very bottom of 
the cell. 1882 Cussans Heraldry \ i. 95 Erect, when used in 
blazoning wings, signifies that the principat wing feathers 
make nearly a right angle with the back of the bird. 

c. fig. 

1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 11. vn. (1673) 295 A mind erect 
amongst the Ruines of a tottering Age. a 2735 Glanville 
(J.), Stand erect, and sound as loud as fame. 2837 Thirl- 
walL Greece iv. xxxiii. 322 A spirit as erect as the king’s 
tiara. 2878 Morley Carlyle 175 Here was a way of erect 
living within. 

2. Chiefly participial : f a. Of the countenance : 
Not downcast, unabashed. Obs. b. Of the hands : 
Uplifted, c. Of the hair, tail of animals, etc. : 
Set up, rigid, bristling. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod. \ 1. 542 Not .. with face erect, 
Against the Sun, but, sitting.. 2687 Dryden Hind «$• P. 1. 
394 Her front erect with majesty she bore. 27.. Philips 
(J.), Vows, and plaints, and suppliant hands to Heav’n 
erect. 1735 Somerville Chase 11. 91 With Ears And Tail 
erect, neighing he paws the ground. 2796 Burke Regie. 
Peace Wks. 1842 II. 326 It is an erect countenance,, it is a 
firm adherence to principle. -that assert our good faith and 
honour. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xxiv. 403 With hair erect 
He stood, and motionless. 

fig* Of the mind: Uplifted, directed up- 
wards ; alert, attentive. Obs. 

1544 Litany in Priv. Prayers (1851) 570 Having their 
minds erect to Almighty God. 1626 Bacon Sylva ( 1637 ) 
§ 266 It conduceth much to haue the Sense Intentiue, and 
Erect. 2756 Burke Subl. <$• B. 1. xv. Just at the moment 
when their minds are erect with expectation. 

f B. sb. Obs. rare. 

In order to facilitate the attainment of uniformity in type- 
founding, Moxon proposed to divide the square of the 
height of each kind of type into smaller squares by 42 ver- 
tical lines (erects) and 42 horizontal lines (parallels'. 

2676 Moxon Print Lett. 7 The Divisions that are imagined 
to be made between the Left Hand and the Right are called 
Erects. Ibid, eo Set your Compasses to 9.. placing one 
Foot in Parallel zr, Erect 9. 

Erect (fre’kt), v. Also 6 Sc. ereck, 5-6 pa. 
pple. erect(e. [f. L. erect- ppl. stem of erigere : 
see prec.] 

+ I. traits. To elevate in direction or position. 

1*1. To direct upwards; to lift up (the eyes, hands, 
etc.). Also To erect up. Obs. 

2609 Alan in Aloone (1849) 39 Erect thy countenance, like 
a man. 2635 Pagitt Christianegr. 1. ii. (1636) 61 The Bishop 
. . erecting his hands stood all the while with his face to the 
Altar. <22634 Chapman Revenge Hon. Wks. 2873 III. 337 
Good sir, erect your looks. 2704 Swirr T. Tub Wks. 1760 
I. Introd. 26 To stand with their mouths open, and erected. 

fig. 1548 Gest Pr. Afasse 117 Having our mindes erected 
up into heaven. 2629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 4 Wee 
erect our best attention to this motion. 1690 Norris Be- 
atitudes (1694) I. 54 The Minds of Men began to be more 
generally erected towards Heaven. 

t b. To put up on high ; to lift up (the head) ; 
also, to hoist up. Obs. 

*55* A up. Hamilton Cat ech. (1884) 52 Moyses ... made &: 
creckit a brassin ymage of a serpent. 2567 Trial Trtns. 
in Hazl. Dodsley III.' 273 That thou art nat erected, in 


faith, it is pity, As high as three trees and a halter will 
reach. 1622 Gory at Crudities 9 A little chappell . .wherein 
is erected the picture of Christ and the Virgin Mary, 2696 
Tate & Brady Ps. xxiv. 7 Erect your Heads, eternal Gates. 
2767 B abler I. 224 However we may erect the crest upon 
the superior dignity of manhood. 
f2. To exalt in consideration or dignity; to 
raise to eminence or importance ; elevate to office; 
in earlier use, to raise to (a kingdom); to set 
up for , to be (an emperor, king, etc.). Also To 
erect up. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 283 Grete Charles .. was 
erecte to the kyngedome of Fraunce after the dethe of his 
fader. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. lxxxix. 20 A man of 
might I have erect your king and guide to be. 2583 Exec, 
for Treason (1675) 27 Bishops, who in the Popes name had 
erected him up. <12592 Greene fas. IV, Wks. (1B61) 198 
He shall erect your state and wed you well. 2611 Sfeed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vi.. xlii. 3 The ./Egyptians erected one Sa- 
turninus a Captaine . . for Emperour. <z 2632 Donne in 
Select! fr. Donne (1840) 16 Thou shalt find . .as many records 
of attainted families', .as of families newly erected and pre- 
sently celebrated. 1656 Bramhall Re/lic . vi. 238 Lawfull 
for the King and Church of England . . to have erected a 
new Primate. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 230? 2 We have seen 
. . Monarchs erected and deposed. 

t b. To elevate into or unto (a specified con- 
dition'. Obs. r 

2508 Fisher Wks. 254 They were erecte vnto eternal Jyfe. 
1589 R. Robinson in Farr S. P. E/iz. (2845) II. 364 Erect 
my spirite into thy blisse. 

II. To raise to an upright position. 

3. To raise, set upright (the body, oneself, etc.) ; 
to rear (a standard). Also fig. 

3573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 5 Erecting one most like to falL 
1602 Marston Ant. fy AM. 11. Wks. 2856 I. 25 Ladie, erect 
your gratious simmetry. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. 
iii. 74 If unto the powder of Loadstone or Iron weadmove the 
North pole of the Loadstone, the powders orsmall divisions 
will erect and conforms themselves, thereto. 2730 A. Gor- 
don Afajfei’s A m/hith. 93 The Charioteers sometimes bowed 
to the Ground, then erected themselves on high. 2750 
Johnson Rambler No. 6.p 3 The necessity of erecting our- 
selves to some degree ofintellectual dignity. 1774 Goldsm. 
Hat. Hist. (1776) VII. 49 The muscle . . is capable of erect- 
ing itself on an edge. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. 
iii. 97 Erected against Aliverdi the standard.of revolt. 2877 
Mrs. Ouphant Afakers Flor. xiii. 325 His weak frame 
erected itself. 

b. Optics . To restore (an inverted optical image) 
to an upright position. 

2832 Brewster Newton (1855) I. x. 245 Without using two 
glasses, the object may be erected. 

+ c. intr. iorrefi. To straighten oneself, assume 
an upright position. 

2626 Bacon Sylva (2631) § 827 By Wet, Stalkes doe erect, 
and Leaues bow dpwne. 

4. To set upright (a member of the body) ; to 
prick up (the ears) ; also Thys. (chiefly in pass.), 
to render turgid and rigid any organ containing 
erectile tissue. 

2626 Bacon Sylva (1637) § 266 You. .erect your Eare, when 
you would heare attentiuely. 2728 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 540 
At ev’ry Shout [the horse] erects his quiv’ring Ears. . 2796 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 318 That this faction ,. 
does erect its crest upon the engagement, there can be 
little doubt. 

1 5. fig. from 3 , 4 . To rouse, stir up, excite, em- 
bolden (the mind, oneself). Obs. 

a 2568 Coverdale Treat. Death 1. xvi, We ought to erect 
and comfort ourselves with the resurrection. 2605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. iv. § 2 It doth raise and erect the mind. 
2654 R. Codrington tr. Hist. I vs tine 314 With this Victory 
the courages of the Sicilians were. erected. 2665 J. Sergeant 
Sure footing 201 His Book coming forth, .my Expectation 
was now erected. <22668 Denham (J.), Why should not 
hope As much erect our thoughts, as fear deject^ them ? 

<r 2734 North Lives (2826) II. 232 He found his spirits low, 
ana thought to. .erect them by a glass or two of sherry*. 

+ b. occas. To stimulate (in a physical sense). 
1620 VennerL 7 <* Decta(i6so)s73 It. .erecteth thedigestive 
faculty of the stomack. 

1* 6 . To elate with pride. Obs. 

2631 R. H. Arraign ut. Whole Creature 137 Least .. the 
contemplation of their proud plumes and feathers too much 
erect them and puffe them up. 

III. To set on a foundation, construct, establish. 
7. To set up (a building, statue, framework, etc.) ; 

to rear, build. Also + To erect up. 

2417 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 29. 1. 59 He hath erected a new 
tower upon the same for a warde. 1555 Eden Decades tV. 

I nd. 1. iv. (Arb.)8o The inhabitantes sawe newe buyldynges 
to bee dayly erected. 2570 Abp. Parker Corr.( 18^3) 37* 
Intending .. to erect up certain iron mills. 255*3 Shaks. 

2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 80 Erect his Statue, and worship jt. 2664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 229 Erect on the out-side y» all 
your Stove . . of Brick. 2692 O. Walker History Illus- 
trated 288 Gallus lamented much his death, and erected 
him a Sepulchre. 2702 De Foe True-born Eng. 1. x When- 
ever God erects a House of Prayer The Devil always 
builds a Chappcl there. 2706 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre s 
Stud. Nat. (2799) I- 446 He erects trophies. 2825 J. 
Nicholson O/erat. Mechanic 190 A11 engine was erected 
in the vicinity of Bath.. on this principle. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 1. 16 A more peaceful class erected silk manu- 
factories in the eastern suburb of London. 2856 !• koudf. 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 382 The scaffold had been awk- 
wardly erected. 

To build (a vessel). 

1650 Sir J. Burroughs in Wealth ofGt.Bnt. (1749) 33 
By erecting two hundred and fifty busses . . there will be 
employment for one thousand ships. 



ERECTABLE. 

b. fig. To build up (a theory, conclusion, etc.), 
set up (a pretension). Also absol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. r. vii. 25 Our advanced 
beliefs are not to be built upon dictates, but .. [we] are to 
erect upon the surer base of reason, a 1704 Locke {J.>, 
Malebranche erects this proposition, of seeing all things in 
God, upon their ruin. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. m India II. v. 
ii. 350 The pretension erected by Mr, Hastings . . would 
destroy one great source of the evidence. 1864 J. H. New- 
man Apol. 195 It was necessary for us < to have a positive 
Church theory erected on a definite basis. 

8 . a. Geont. To set up or draw (a perpendicular 
to a given line) ; + to construct (a triangle, etc. 
upon a given base), b. Astral, and Astron. To 
‘ set up ’ (a figure of the heavens). 

<7x646 J, Gregory Assyr. Mon. in PostJi. (1650) 215 This 
was the figure of the Heavens. .Astronomically calculated 
and erected according to Tycho’s tables. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid i. x, Upon the line given AB erect an equilateral 
triangle. <7x672 Wood Life (1848) 73 After Lillie {the 
astronomer") had erected his figure, he told her, etc. 1715 
Kersey, To Erect a Figure^ to divide the r2 Houses 
a-right. 1815 Scott Guy M . iv, He accordingly erected 
his scheme, or figure of heaven. 1828 J. H. Moore Pract . 
Navig. 44 On B erect the perpendicular BA. 1887 T. B. 
Reed O. E. Lett. Found 182 He [Moxon] professes to be 
able to erect in any other square . . the same letter. 

+ 9. To set up, establish, found (an office, court 
of justice, corporation, institution, etc.) ; to initiate, 
set on foot (a project, scheme). Obs. or arch. exc. 
in Law. 

1565 Calfhill A us 7 u. Treat. Crosse (1846) 24 A pilgrim- 
age in Wales was straight erected. 1570 in Strype Ann. 
Re/. I. Ivii, 626 The Divinity lecture, erected by the noble 
lady Margaret. 1602 Warner Alb. En %. x. lviii. (1612) 254 
This League was halowed . . gainst all That worke the 
gospeh to erect. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xv. 73 There is 
no Civill Power erected over the parties promising. 1663 
Marvell Cory. Wks. 1872-5 II. xl. 88 Courts of Merchants 
to be erected in some . . ports of the nation. 1683 Royal 
Procl/un, in Loud. Gas. No. 1856/1 The Office of Post-Master 
General hath been Erected by Act of Parliament. 1743 
Tindal tr. Rap in’s Hist. Ettg. II. 151 note. This year Queen 
Elizabeth erected the East-lndia Company. 1761-2 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xli. 415 The Jesuits, a new order of regular 
priests erected in Europe. 1792 Chipman A mer. Law Rep. 
(1871) 12 The statute has erected asummaryjurisdiction. 18x8 
J as. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. ix. 702 The ministerial board 
erected by Mr. Pitt. <11862 Buckle Civilis. {1869) III. iii. 
125 Two Courts of High Commission were erected. 1865 
H. Phillips A mer. Paper Curr. II. 56 Congress resolved 
to erect a lottery. 

t b. To raise (an armed force) ; to form (a 
nation). Obs. 

1480 Caxton C/tron. Eng. in. (1520) 24/2 These two erected 
an hoost ayenst Hanyball. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
n. i. 20 When a Corapanie is newly leuied and erected, etc. 
a 1618 Raleigh (J.), He suffers seventy-two distinct nations 
to be erected out of the first monarchy under distinct gQ- 
vemours. 1680 Hickes Spir. Popery 71 The Cess., for 
erecting and maintaining the foresaid additional Forces. 
1698 J. Crull Muscovy 123 A new Body of Militia should 
be erected in their stead. 

10. To erect into [cf. Fr. Iriger cti] : to consti- 
tute or form into ( e.g . an organization, munici- 
pality, territorial division, etc.) ; to set up *as (a 
rule or precedent); to invest with the rank or 
character of ; f to represent as. 

1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy Pref. i, I had not the least 
thought . . of erecting myself into an Authour. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 56 r 1 For the Sharpers, .are by Custom erected 
into a real and venerable Body of Men. 1718 Col. Rcc. 
Penn. III. 58 The sd. town might be Erected into a Bo- 
rough by a Charter, etc. a X768 ERSKINE Inst. Law Scotl. 
(1773) 345 By secularizing, or, in our law-style, erecting 
most of the monasteries into temporal lordships. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Hat. (1799) III. 455 The 
Officers of an inferior order . . erected themselves into seig- 
norial proprietors. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vin. 
669 He could erect every interference in that sovereignty 
into an act of guilt. 1821 Scott Kenilw. vii, Her majesty 
was minded to erect the town into a staple for wool. 1822 
M. A. Kelty Osmond 1. 158 You. .erect him into a standard 
of right and wrong. *839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) 
no Valentia . . was erected into a province, i860 Mill 
Repr. Govt. (1865) 54/2 That portion . . whom the institutions 
of the country have erected into a ruling class, 
mu. ? Used for Arrect, Direct. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2507 Unto me formest this pro- 
cesse is erectyd. 1655 M. Carter lion. Rediv. (1660) Ep. 
Ded., No more then the Subject of it [t. e. Honour] erects. 

Erectable (fte’ktab'l), a. [f. Erect v. + -able.] 
Capable of being erected. 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (L.), These erectable 
feathers . . are scarcely longer than the rest. 

Erected (/Te'kted),///. a. [f. Erect v. + -ed 1.] 
+ 1. Having an upward direction. Of the eyes, 
face, etc. : Uplifted. Of motion : Directed up- 
wards. Jig. Of the mind ; Active, attentive. Obs. 

138 x Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 26 Our erected wit, 
maketh vs know what perfection is. 1593 Drayton Eclog. 
x. 26 Th’ erected eyes (Of a poore Wretch with miseries 
opprest). 1659 Instruc. Oratory 16 He. .proceeds to a new 
subject with a more erected attention. 1668 Clarendon 
Ess. Tracts (1727) 92 An erected face toward heaven. 1682 
Southerne Loyal Bro. 1. i, My erected head was rais’d to 
give A fuller majesty to crowns. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
1. 499 Herons . . mounting upward with erected Flight. 

+ 2. Elevated, exalted; aspiring, high-souled, 
noble, Obs. 

1580 Sidney A rcadia 1. (T.) High erected thoughts seated 
in a heart of courtesy. 1601 Cornwallyes Disc. Seneca 
(1631) 68 Men of the highest erected states have dyed. 16x1 
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Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 963 [They] march with 
erected courages against^ King Henry. 1631 T. May tr. 
Barclay's Mtrr. Mindes ii. 65 Pride adorned with the name 
of an erected manly nature. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 679 
Mammon, the least erected Spirit that fell. 

3. + a. Set upright, or in a perpendicular position, 
b. Of hair, etc. ; Bristling. Of ears : Pricked up. 

1603 B. Jonson Entertainm, Jas. I Wks. {1838) 530/2 
This erected and broad-spreading tree. 1610 Guillim He- 
raldry \\\.xv. (x6n) 138 A sleeping lion which did not shew 
his rage with his erected Shagge. 1663 J. Sfencer Prodigies 
(1665) l6 5 The falling of an erected Staff this way or that. 
1675 Dryden Arungs . v. i. 2566 The Golden Serpents bear 
Erected Crests alike. 1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. {1715) 
I. ix, The Teacher. .Rose from his Seat, and stood erected. 
1782 Cowper Charity. 516 ’Tis called a satire, and the 
World appears Gathering around it, with erected ears. 

4. Built up, up-reared. Also fig. of a kingdom : 
Established. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 29 The disquieting of 
the state of that new. erected kingdom. 1625 S. D’Ewes 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 322 III. 218 Going from this erected 
stage downe into St. Edwards Chappel. x88o Daily Tel. 
30 Apr., An erected bridge is subjected to great lateral 
pressure. 

5. See Erect v. 9. also 10. 

r 754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 229 Having by their grants 
the same title to the erected benefices, that the monasteries 
had formerly. 

Erector : see Erector. 

t E rectify, v. Obs. [f. Erect a. + -(Tfy, after 
the analogy of rectify', cf. edify.] traits. To build. 
Implied in Ere’ctifying ppi. a. 

1627 Speed England xxx. § 6 Vpon whose desolations that 
erectifying Lady Edelfled cast her eyes of compassion. 

Erectile (ire'ktil), a. [a. F. frectile , f. L. 
erect - : see Erect v.] Capable of being erected or 
set upright. 

1834 M c Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 155 Chauna .. 
Chala of Paraguay . . whose occiput is ornamented with a 
circle of erectile feathers. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Break/. -t. 
i. 3 The men of genius that I fancy most have erectile heads. 
1869 Gillmore Reptiles <5- Birds ii. 78 Viperine Snakes . . 
have a long, perforated, erectile fang on the maxillary bone. 

b. Erectile tissue: a kind of tissue found in 
various parts of animals, capable of being distended 
under excitement, and consequently of becoming 
rigid ; also, a similar tissue in vegetables. 

1830 R. Knox Beclard's Anat. x88 The erectile tissue is 
of very large dimensions in the organs of copulation. x86x 
H, Macmillan Footn . Page Nut. 200 An elongation of the 
erectile tissue of the plant. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. 
Org. 2 The Corpus Spongiosum Urethra is also composed 
of erectile tissue. ■ 

Hence XSrecti-lity, the quality of being erectile 
or capable of erection. 

i860 Worcester cites Dr. Dix ; in mod. Diets. 

Erecting (fre-ktig), vbl. sb. [f. Erect v. + 
-ingU] 

1. The action of the vb. Erect, in various senses. 

*553 T. Wilson . tf/w/. (1567) 23b, Nobuildyng ofpillers, no 
erecting of arches. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. (1730) 22 It 
scemeth to be done . . after the erecting of the Bishoprick 
of Ely. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 67 A judicious 
erecting of the Sounding-boards. 

2. attrib.y as in erect i ng-eye- piece, -glass, -prism : 
(see quots.) 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr . 144 No achromatic 
erecting eye-piece . . can be made with so few as three 
lenses. 1874 Knicht Diet. Meek ., Erecting eye-piece, a 
combination of four lenses used for terrestrial telescopes, 
and so arranged as to exhibit the objects viewed in an erect 
position. ’ Ibid.,' Erec ting-glass, a tube with two lenses, 
slipped into the inner end of the draw-tube of a microscope, 
serving to erect the inverted image. Ibid., Erecting-prism\ 
a contrivance of Nachet’s for erecting the inverted image 
produced by a_ compound microscope, by means of a single 
rectangular prism placed over the eye-piece. 

Used gerundially with omission of in, a. 

1654 Earl Orrery Part/ten. (1676) 562 She was ignorant 
of that fatal Theater which was erecting within sight of her 
Window. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. Iii. 216 One or two 
small salt-works are erecting in New Bedford. 

Erecting (/re’ktig),^/. a. [f. asprec. + -ing 2 .] 
That erects ; in quot. stimulating. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. i. 68 He is to be interdicted 
Oats and all Flatulent and erecting dyet for a Moneth. . 

Erection (fre’kjhn). Also 6 ereccion. [ad. late 
L. erection-cm, n. of action f. erect- : see Erect v. 
Cf. F. Predion.] The action of erecting, the con- 
dition of being erected. 

f 1. A lifting up (of the hands) ; also, an ele- 
vated condition ; (of hills) elevation, altitude. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcltcr. xv. xxiv. 371 There must 
be erection of hands, confession. 1612 Brerewood Lang. 

<$- Relig. xiii. 138 We are not to consider only the erection 
of the hils. a 1649 W |NT,,P0P AVw Eng. (1853) I. 136 The 
congregation testifying their consent by erection of hands. 
1692 Ray Dissol. World iii. (1732) 32. 

*|*2. Advancement in condition or dignity; ele- 
vation to office. Obs. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. FII } c. 26 The seid Ereccion and 
Creacion to the Kinges seid sone made to hym as to the 
Duke of Yorke. 1528 in Strype EccL Mem. I. App. xxiii. 
46 Synnes his erection to this dignitie, his Holynes, etc. 
2661 Ussher Pozver Princes l (1683) 47 God . . knoweth 
when and in what place to appoint the Erection of Kings. 

b. cotter, in Sc. Law . A temporal lordship 
‘ erected 7 out of a spiritual benefice. 


ERECTNESS. 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 244 That all the su. 
perionties of erections . . should be declared to be in the 
crown. 

3. A setting upright ; an upright position. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 39 By the erection 
of our bodies, expressing the elevation . . of our souls. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 221 Of this Erection of the body of 
Man the ancients have taken notice. 1855 Bain Senses «$• 
Inf. 11. i. § 7. {1864) 86 The erections and bendings of the 
body are outlets for spontaneous activity. 

4. P/iys. The action of making rigid any bodily 
organ containing erectile tissue ; the condition of 
being so erected ; also, an instance of the same. 

1594 Plat Jewcll-ko. 1. 18 As to woorke an erection of 
those engendring parts. 1607 Shaks. Tim on iv. iii. 164 
That your Actiuity may defeate and quell The soursc of all 
Erection.. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet , 216 Which serve 
the erection to Coition. 1658 J. Rowland tr. Mou/et’s 
Thcat. Ins. 1004 They are good for such as want erection. 
1787 H. Watson in Med. Comtnun. II. 158 His penis was 
in a state of erection. .1885 Law Rep. Appeal X. 176 The 
appellant had an erection on each of two unsuccessful at- 
tempts. 

+ 5. Exaltation, excitement, invigoration (of the 
mind, spirits, etc.). Obs. 

1580 Sidney A rcadiat. (1590) 88 a, Herpeereles height my 
minde to high erection Drawes up. 1626 Bacon Syiz’a 
(1631) § 713 When a Man would listen suddenly to any 
Thing, he Starteth ; For the Starting is an Erection of the 
Spirits to attend. 1651 Clarendon Contempt. Ps. Tracts 
(1727)542 It must be a wonderful erection of their spirits, 
to know that God will be a father of those fatherless. 

6. The action of rearing (a building, column, 
etc.). Also fig. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 44 When we see the figure 
of the house, Then must we rate the cost of the Erection. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World (J.), Counting Seth to be an 
hundred years old at the erection of them [pillars]. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 20 In the erection of a more 
judicious and consistent Fabrick. . .1786 W. Thompson 
Watson' s Philip 1 1 1 (1839) 337 Prohibiting the erection of 
all Protestant fabrics on lands belonging to the church. 
1825 J.. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 95 The erection of 
such mills is not to tie recommended universally. 1844 

H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 187 Their respect for Ms 
memory was evinced by the erection of a monumental 
column. 

b. concr. That which is built up or reared; a 
building, structure, lit. and fig. 

1609 Manch.Crt. Leet Rec. (1885) II. 242 Two small erec- 
tions latelye adjoyned to the houses called the red houses. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 286 The English were driven 
to make such an erection upon a fable, or person fained. 
2796 Morse A mer. Geog. II. 164 There is in Perthshire a 
barrow which seems to be a British erection. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) II. xxi. 253 It .. is surmounted by a wooden 
erection said to have been Newton’s private observatory. 

7. Astral. The construction of a scheme or 
figure of the heavens. Obs. 

x6xo B. Jonson Alch. iv. iv, By erection of her figure, I 
gest it. 

8. a. Constitution or establishment (of an office, 
institution, etc.), b. Investment with a specified 
condition. 

1508 Fisher Wks. 184 This mercyfull ereccion and buyld- 
ynge of crystes chirche. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. Scotl. 
(1587) 68/1 After the first erection of the Scorish K ingdome. 
1664 H. More Myst. I nig. 506 Erection into life. 1701 
Bp. Atterbury Serin. (1740) I. vii. 255 From their [the 
Jews’] first Erection into a People, down to their final Ex- 
cision. 1706 tr . Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. II. iv. iii. 406 
The Bull of Erection [of Bishopricks] was despatched. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 187 Any capital in- 
novation which may amount to the erection of a dangerous 
nuisance. 1863 H.-Cox Inslit. t. x. 240 The statute . . pro- 
hibits the erection of any such courts hereafter. 1885 10th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm.. 34 He consolidated his possessions 
by obtaining their erection into a barony. 

Erective (fre’ktiv), a. [f. Erect v. + -ive.] 
Tending to erect or set upright. 

?x6xi Cotgrave, Erectif, erective. 1847 in Craig; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Erectly (/re*ktli), adv. [f. Erect a. 4 - -ly 2 .] 

In an erect manner or posture. 

In speaking of posture the sense is now commonly ex- 
pressed by the adj., as To walk erect. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. i. x8x Birds, .generally 
carry their heads erectly like man. 1682 — Chr. Mor. 99 
Be not under any brutal metempsychosis while thou livest 
and walkest about erectly under the scheme of man. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden, xii. (1813) 144 A weak tree is helped 
much by training it more erectly than usual. 1801 Strutt 
Sports < 5 * Past, in, vi. 225 A goat walking erectly on his 
hinder feet. x8o8 Scott Alarm . 11. xxxii, The locks, that 
wont her brow to shade, Start up erectly from her head. 
1824-9 Landor Imag. Conv. (1846) II. 4 The Greeks were 
under disadvantages . . yet they rose through them vigor- 
ously and erectly. 

b. Comb, erectly-spreading a. Bol. 1 between 
erect and spreading \ 1849 in Paxton Bet. Did. 

Erectness (/re ktnes). [f. as prec. 4 -KES8.] 

I. The quality or condition of being erect ; an 
erect attitude. 

1646 Sir T; Browne Pseud. Ep. x8o One kinde of Locust 
. . stands . . in a large erectnesse . . by Zoographers caned 
mantis. 1662 Stillixgfl. Orig. Sacr. J. 1, Persons [who] 

. . think not the erectness of man's stature a sufficient dis- 
tinction of him from Brutes. 174 ® Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 208 The erectness of her mien. 18 xt L. Hawkins 
Ctess $ Gertr. II. 379 For the use of these, he set up a 
perpendicular staff, as a standard of erectness. 1862 Geo. 
Eliot Romola r. xv. (1863) III. 263 In the renunciation 
of her proud erectness, her mental attitude seemed changed. 
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1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul Notes 164/1 The rightnesse of 
the angles, is a plain embleme of erectnesse or uprightnesse 
of mind. 3822 Hazlitt Men 4 Mann., Kttowl. World 
(1852) 142 We should retain something of the erectness and 
openness of our first unbiassed thoughts. 1878 Bayne Purit. 
Rev. i L 47 A refreshing sense of moral erectness. 

J* 2 . Altitude. Obs. rare — x . 

1612 Breresvood Lang. 4- Relig. xiii. 134 The highest sort 
of them [mountains] pass not in perpendicular erectness 10 
furlongs. 

Erectopatent (fckto, par tent, patent), a. 
[f. credo- used as combining form of L. credits 
(see Erect///, a.) + Patent.] 

a. Bot. Having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading, b. Entom. 1 AY hen the 
primary wings of an insect at rest are erect and 
the secondary horizontal 1 (Maunder 1S4S). 

1848 Johnston in Proc. Peru.'. Nat.* Club 1 1 . 290 Those 
on the back are capitate and barbed with numerous erecto- 
patent spinules. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 18 Eumana 
dcnsijlora .. pedicels erecto-patent. 

Erector (/re’ktoi). Also 6- erecter. [f. Erect 
v. + -or.] One who, or that which, erects. 

1 . One who erects or rears a building, statue, etc. 
3538 Lelasd I tin. HI, 07 Richard Poure. .first Erector 
of the Cathedral Chirch of New Saresbyri. 3563 Homilies 
11. Peril Idol. (1859) 239 Therefore woe be to the erecter, 
setter up, and maintainerof images in churches and temples. 
3648 W» Mountague Devout Ess. 1. (T.), Rehoboam’s 
young counsellors were, in some relation, the Erectors of 
Jeroboam's calves. 3823 Scott Peveril i, William Peveril 
. .the erector of that Gothic fortress. 1884 Birmgkm. Daily 
Post 24 Jan. 3/s Good Bridge Erectors and Carpenters. 

+ 2 . One who institutes an office, rule, or prac- 
tice ; the founder of an institution ; also, one who 
sets lip a candidate or pretender. Obs. exc. as Jig. 
of 1. 

2548 in Stow Surv. (1754) I. Hi. v. 580/2 Their [the Hos- 
pitals’] chiefe Erector being dead. 3580 North Plutarch 
(1676) 246 And for the holy Band . . Gorgidas was the first 
erector of the same. 3609 Man in Mootic (1849) 16 Idlenesse 
patrone. Pride’s founder, Gluttonies erector. 2611 Speed 
The at . Gi.Brit. {1614) 66 The erectors of Lambert, a coun- 
terfet Warwick. 2648 King's Messages for Peace 73 The 
erectors and propugnators of the Presbyterian Discipline in 
Scotland. 2754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 463 Pherecydes was 
the original erecter of it. 2803 Bingham in N. 4- Q. Ser. 
in. III. 76 They were . . simply the result of a fashion, or 
the taste, or means of the erecter. 1B50 Mrs. Browning 
Poems I. 353 How I, The erector of the empire in his hand, 
— Am bent beneath that hand. 

3 . Optics. = crecling-glass (see Erecting vbl. 
sb. 2). 

4 . A term applied to certain muscles, from their 
office in causing erection in any part of the body. 
Also attrib., as in tree tor -muscle. 

2831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 187 The erector muscles of 
the spine. 2857 Bullock tr. Cazeaux ' Midwif. 42 The 
clitoris.. has. .an erector muscle. 1876 Duhring Dis. Shin 
29 Erectores pili or erectors of the hair, 
f Erege. Obs. See also Erite. [a. OF. erege, 
herege (corresp. to Pr. hcretge , Sp. h erege) L. 
hsereticus : see Heretic,] , A heretic. 

1340 Ayettb. 40 Verst huanne me dra}p uoulliche pet bodi 
of oure lhorde aze dop pe ereges. and pe wychen. • 

Erelong’ (e*jlp*g), adv. [f. Ere prep . + Long 
adv. ; sometimes written as two words.] Before 
long ; before the lapse of much time ; soon. Of 
future time ; also {arch.) of past. 

2577 Harrison England in. viii. (1878) 11. 52 Whereby he 
receiued a wound that yer long killed him altogether, a 2586 
Sidney (J.\ Erelong he had not only gotten pity but pardon. 
3714 H. Grove Sped. No. 635 r 4, I . . shall e’er long shoot 
away with the Swiftness of Imagination. 2777 Sir W. 
Jones Pal. Fortune 31 Erelong the damsel reach’d her 
native vale. 1809 Southey in Q.Rci*. II. 60 English. .will 
probably ere long be . . blended with their language. ^ 2850 
Mrs. Browning Poems I. 332 Erelong Ye brake offin the 
middle of that song. 

II Eremacausis (etfmakg'sis). C/iem. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. i/p f pa quietly + /envois burning, f. koiuv to 
burn ; cf. Fr. erhnacausei] * A slow combustion 
taking place in presence of air and water, and 
accompanied by a kind of fermentation 1 ’ (Watts). 

1847 in Craig. £2865 Letheby in Ctrc. Sc. I. 89/1 The 
phenomena termed Eremacausis, or slow burning., wit- 
nessed in the glowing of phosphorus. 2882 Academy 22 
Mar. 192 Their influence on eremacausis. 
t Ere’migate, v. Obs.~° [f. eremigdt- ppl. 
stem of ereinigdrc , f. e out + rctni gar e to row.] 
(rans. To row or sail through or over; to navigate. 
Hence Eremiffa*tion. 

26*3 in Cockeram 1. & ir. 

t E'remitage. Obs. Also 6 heremitage, 
-otage. [var. of Hermitage: seeEnEMiTEand-AGE.] 

1 . The state or condition of a hermit. 

358a N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. 1 marg, Solitarinesse or 
heremitage. .is a goodly thing, x 6x9 Sclater Exp. 1 These. 
1*630) 50 lohn Baptist professed a kmde of Ercmitage. 

2 . The dwelling of a hermit. 

£2400 Mausdev. viii. (1839) 93 There ben many., her- 
mytages where heremytes weren wont to duell. 1535 
Stewart Crvn. Scot . II. 301 .The lordis .. Decrelit hes for 
Feachar^ his bruther To send richt sone . . Far fiirth in 
France into ane heremetage. 161a Shelton* Qttix . t. iv. 
xxv. I. 5^2 A leaden Box, which as he affirmed was found 
m the mines of an old Eremitagc. 1847 in Craig. 


3 . The name of a wine (see Hermitage). 

2796 Morse Attter. Geog. II. 352 The best sorts of French 
wine are . . muscat, frontigniac, eremitage. 

Eremital (e’rimoital), a. Also 7 heremitall. 
[ad. F. her emit at, f. late L. {h)eremita : see Ere- 
mite and -AL.] Of or belonging to an eremite, 
characteristic of an eremite. 

2613 Withers Abuses Stript 4- Whipt n. Sat. iii. Some 
hold them wise and vertuous that possesse An Heremitall 
solitarinesse. 1834-43 Southey Doctor (2849) lxviii. 246 An 
eremital way of life would have been more rational. 

f ETemita : ry, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 here- 
mytarye. [ad. med.L. h)ercmTtaritis, f. eremtla : 
see Eremite and -art.] = prec. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1405) ti. 179 a/2 A 
hermyte . . afore his professyon in the lyfe neremytarye. 

Eremite (e'nmsit). Forms: 3 eeremite, 3-7 
heremite, -yte, 5 Lerimyte, 3- eremite, [ad. 
late L. treniita (med.L. heremlta , ad. eccl. Gr. 
(pijn'iTTjs, f. kpijpia a desert, f. iprjpos uninhabited. 
In OF. the regular phonetic descendant of late L. 
{h)cremita was ( h)ermite with loss of the middle 
syllable (see Hermit) ; but the L. word was also 
adapted in OF. as {Ji)eremite, and this was taken 
into ME. Originally h)ercmite and k)ermit(e, 
Hermit, were employed indiscriminately; but 
from about the middle of the 1 7th c. they have 
been differentiated in use, hermit being the ordi- 
nary and popular word, while eremite [always 
spelt without the unetymological h) is used either 
poet, or rhetorically, or with special reference to 
its primitive use in Gr.] 

1 . One who has retired into solitude from reli- 
gious motives ; a recluse, hermit. 

Said esp. of the Christian solitaries from the 3rd cent, 
onwards, as distinguished from the coenobites, who, though 
withdrawn from the world, lived as members of a com- 
munity. 

£2200 Tsdn. Coll. Horn. 85 Seint iohan baptist pe on his 
childhode bicom eremite. 2205 Lay. 18804 P ene zeremite 
[1275 heremite] he iseh come, a 2340 Hamtole Psalter ci. 7 
Heremytis . . pat flees pe felaghshipe of men. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdon (Rolls) V. 87 Paule |>e firste heremyte. 2486 Bh. 
St. Albans F. vija, An Obseruans of herimytis. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed (2808) VI. 213 A Satyre 
in the wildemesse did talke with Antonie the heremite. 
1667 Milton P. L. irr. 474 Embryo's and Idiots, Eremits 
and Friers. 1764 Maclaine tr. Mosheivis Eccl. Hist. iii. 

§ 15 The Eremites .. seem to have deserved no other re- 
proach than that of a delirious and extravagant fanaticism. 
281a Byron Clt. Har. 1. iv, His native land . . seemed to 
him more lone than Eremite’s sad cell. 2874 H. Reynolds 
John Bapt. viii. 508 The law of the eremite and the cceno- 
bit« corresponds with the transitory dispensation of John. 

b. transf. (By Milton used with allnsion to the 
lit. sense 1 desert-dweller’.) 

2671 Milton P. R. l 8 Thou Spirit who ledst this glorious 
Eremite Into the Desert. 2832 Litton Eugene A. x, The 
twilight Eremites of books and closets. 1847 Emerson 
Woodnotes Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 43 o The little eremite Flies gaily 
forth, and sings in sight. 

2 . In the formal designation of certain monastic 
orders : e. g. Eremites {Hermits) of St. Augustine, 
a branch of the Augustinian Friars. 

1577-87 HoLtNSHED Chron. III. 926/1 At Padua in the 
church of the heremites of saint Augustine. 2651 Life Father 
Sarpi( 1676)6 The mother begun to have almost a perpetual 
conversation among those immur’d Heremites of Saint Her- 
magora. 1773 Noorthouck Hist. Lond. 600 The founder 
of trie eremites of St. Anthony. 

3 . A* (? quasi-religious) mendicant, a 'vagabond 
-(see Hermit). 

1495 Act 21 Hen. VII , c.a § 3 Every vagabounde heremyte 
or begger able to labre. 

4 . attrib. 

2652 W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. v. in Hazl. Dodslcy XII. 
232 Let us try To win that old eremite riling. 28x6 Scott 
Antiq. xx, Like a grey palmer, or eremite preacher. 2843 
Carlyle Past 4- Pr. (2858) 250 Eremite fanaticisms and 
fakeerings. 2861J. Sheppard Fall Rome xi. .587 The ere- 
mite and monastic theory of the Christian life which was 
then almost universally held. 

Eremitesllip (e*r/moitJip). [f. Eremite + 
-ship.] The condition of being a hermit. 

a 2603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 152 The 
Eremitship of Elias and lohn Baptist. 

Eremitic (er/mi*tik), a. Also 5 heremytyke. 
[f. as prcc. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to an eremite. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 423/2, I do seke a place for to 
lede my lyf heremytyke and solytarylye. 2859 I. Taylor 
Logic in Thcol . 170. The romance of the eremitic life must 
be abandoned as impracticable. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 75 The eremitic instinct is not peculiar to the Thebais. 

Eremitical (er/hn-tikal), a. Also 6 hero- 
ine ticall, 7-8 -itical, 6-8 eremetical(l. [f. 
prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an eremite ; characteristic 
of or habitual to an eremite. 

2577 Harrison Descr. Brit. ix. in Holinshed 11807) I. 46 
The neremetical! profession was onelie allowed of in Bri- 
taine.^ 2602 F. Godwin Bps. of En 497 Affecting much an 
Eremitical! and solitarie fife. 1693 G. D’Emiliannc Hist. 
Monas f. Orel . xii. tor That he might learn the E remetical j 
Trade. 1824 L. Hunt Feast of Poets (x8i5\Notes 97 The 
latter [Wordsworth] . . nourishes that eremitical vagueness 
of sensation,— that making a business of reverie, etc. _ 2876 1 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. II. lit. it 314 [An] opportunity of I 


EBEB. 

becoming acquainted with these, .eremitical stations when 
he became their Bishop. 

2 . Of or pertaining to an order of Eremite friars. 
See Eremite 2. 

2756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (2760) III. 401 The church of 
St. Philip and St. James belongs to the eremetical fathers 
of St. Augustine. 1 762 tr. Buschinf s Syst. Geog. I. 324 
Here formerly stood the only Eremitical convent in the 
whole kingdom. 2857 Miss Winkworth tr. TauleVs Life 
4- Serm. 89 The eremitical Coslestines . . seem also to have 
been offshoots from these Spiritual Franciscans. 
Eremitish. (e*r/maitij), a. [f. Eremite + -ish.] 
Resembling an eremite ; befitting an eremite. 

2608-21 Bp. Hall Medit. 4- Vows 1. 00 Christian good- 
fellowship better than an eremitish ana melancholike soli- 
tarinesse. 2833 T. M edwin in Shelley Papers 61 The 
Guiccioli . . seemed by no means to admire Milord’s ere- 
mitish diet. 1880 L. Wallace Ben-H ur 213 A priest., 
never being: more perfectly eremitish. 

Erenutism (e\r/mmtizm). [f. Eremite + -ism.] 
The state of a hermit ; a living in seclusion from 
social life. In mod. Diets. 

Erende, etc., obs. form of Errand, etc. 
f E’rendrake. Obs . Forms : i ffirendwreca, 
6rendwrica, drendwreca, mrendraca, teryn* 
draca, 2 erndraca, mrndrache, 3 erndrake, 
asrendrake, (herindrak), 2-3 erendrake. [OE. 
xreiui'wreca { ~ ON. eyrindreki ), f. krende Errand 
+ wrccaii to tell. The form -raca perhaps repre- 
sents a different ablaut-grade of the same root.] 
A messenger, ambassador. 

£825 Vcsp. Psalter Ixviifi], 32 Cuma 5 erendwrecan of 
/Egyptum. £ 890 K. /Elfred Bxda v. xxi, Sende he xrendra- 
can. c 000 Bede Glosses xo Legaiis , erendwrica. c 2000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xiv. 32 He sent serynd-racan [£xx6o Hatton 
erendraken] and but sibbe. a 2x75 Colt. Horn. 232 j*i sende 
se King his aerndraches of fif ceoen to alle his underf>eoden. 
£2200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 31 On holie erndrake brohte fe 
holie godspelle fram heuene. c 1205 Lay. 660 Heo nomen 
jenne zerendrake [c 1275 herindrak]. 

Erenow (e®jnau*), adv. Forms : Fee Ere and 
Now ; often as two words. Before this time. 

£ 2340 Cursor M. 2082 (Trin.) She is dene as she was ar 
now. Ibid. 27785 (Fairf.) Ye wold nevir yt Ieve or now. 
2393 Lancl. P. PI. C. viii. 1 81 Ich seyh neuere palmere 
with pyk ne with scrippe Asken after hym, er now in bys ilke 
place. 2553 T. Wilson Rhet. (2567) 47b, He hath made suche 
shiftes for money ere-now, that, etc. 2577 tr. Bultingeds 
Decades (1592) 258 The very same words, that other before 
me . . haue vsed yer now. 2673 Dryden Conq. Granada 
(J-). My father has repented him erenow. 2774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (2776) II. 284 The whole species would have 
ere now been extinguished. 2828 Hawthorne Fanshenye 
viii. (1879) 240, I have done enough, erenow, to insure its 
heaviest weight. 

t Ere*pt, pfl . a. Obs. ~ 0 [ad. L. erept-us, 
[>a. pple. of eriptre , f. e out + raphe to snatch.] 
Snatched away. 2736 in Bailey. 

Erept (/re’pt), v. rare. [f. L. crept * (see prec-).] 
trails. To snatch away, carry off. 

2865 Athenaeum No. 1951. 376/3 Pluto erepts Proserpine. 

+ Erepta*tion. Obs.~° [agent-n. f. L. Zreftare 
to creep forth.] 1 A creeping forth.* 

2736 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Ereption (/re'pjan). [ad. L. ereption-em , n. of 
action f. eriplre .] The action of snatching or 
taking away. 

2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 341 The suddaine and in- 
expected ereption of Isaac from that his imminent and in- 
tended death. 1722-1800 in Bailey. ^ 287$ Poste Gains 11. 
(ed. 2) 246 The recovery of the civil inheritance by heredi- 
tatis fetitio might be rendered unavailing by ablation or 
ereption for Indignitas. 

+ Erer, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : adj. • 1 
eerra (m.), 6rre (f. and- n.), 2 ©rra, (2 erra, 3 
earre, eror, errure, 4 erore) ; adv. 1 ecror, -ur, 
(3 fierer, erur, arer, -ure), 4-6 Sc. erar(e, (4 
errar), 5 erer, (6 earar). [The OE. adj. krra 
corresponds to OHG. iriro, Goth, h fr/'stz :—OTeut. 
*airizoit f. *airiz adv. : sec Ere. The OE. adv. 
seror is a new formation after the analogy of 
advb. comparatives in - or (:— OTeut. -bz ) ; the OE. 
xr (i—*aiidz), owing to the loss of the suffix, not 
being distinctly shown by its form to be a com- 
parative. Cf. OHG. eror of similar formation.] 

A. adj. Former. 

£888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 ponne forlyst he eall 
his icrran god. a 1000 Elene 305 (Gr.) Se pe of deaSe sylf 
woruld awehte .. in past aerre hf. £1175 Lavtbi Horn. 95 
pe bet on b am erran [MS. ercan] to-cume li 3 egedde pan 
sunfullen to pere godnesse. c 2230 IlaliMcid. 7 Hire latere 
were . . lesse haueS pen hauede ear hire earre. 2297 R- 
Glouc. (1724) 324 Of pe kunde he was of Denemarch, of be 
eror wyf y bore, a 2200 Relie. Songs (Percy Soc.) v. 79 Of 
alle hire errure freona nu nafdh hco non. £ 2305 St. Kenetm 
290 in E. E. P. {1862) 55 & for be erore miracle of pe loun 
pe whatlokere perto hi Come, c 1380 Sir Otuel 46 Otuwel 
thoute on errorc deede. 

B. adv. 

1 . Before, formerly, at a former time. 

BeorvulfZioSe fela tcror, modes myjSe manna cynne 
fyrene ^efremede. a 2000 Cross 108 (Gr.) Swa he him 
rerur her on pyssum Ia:num life £eeama< 5 . £1200 Trirt. 
Coll. Horn. 183 UncuSe men fop to pe aihte pe arure his 
waren. c 2205 Lay. 17459 Marrlin heom gon neren abe heo 
stoden arer. a 2250 Owl 4- Night. 1736 Al swo hit was 
erur bi-speke. 24.. Pot. Ret. 4 ' B. Poems 222 And of ]at 
erer was nis Nou shat he hauen mys. 
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2.' Sooner, rather, in preference ; also with than . 

1 37S Barbour Bruce i. 458 Thai war sum tyme erar may 
then les. c 1425 Wyntouh Cron. vu. Prot. 32 S\va erare 
will I now dies me To be reprowyd of sympilnes, Dan 
blame to thole of wnkyndnes. 1513-75 Diurn. Occurr. 
(1833) 93 Erar tohasert the samyn ypoun the chance of 
battel!, than contimvaNie to be in feirof thair life. 1552 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 30 He chesit earar to thoile 
ane cruel deid. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 527 He wald 
preuaill the erar I assure. 

Eresie, obs. form of Heresy. 
t EreSOp. Obs. Also ersope. [? f. Eab sb. + 
Soap.] App. = Ear-wax : see quots. 

[c 1225 John de Garlande in Wright Vocab. 121 Duo 
cornua, quibus vicine sunt aures, per quas colera expur- 
gat ur.] ^1450 Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker 67G Hec colera , 
the ersope. C1475 Piet. Voc., ibid. 748 Hec colera [MS. 
tolera ], a eresope v [n 1500 Nominate , ibid. 676 note, Colera , 
arwax.] 

Brest, var. of Erst. 

+ Eret, v. Obs. [var. of Aret.] =* Abet v. i. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 53 a, It shalbe eretted the 
foly of the elder sister that shee wolde agree to the par- 
ticion. 

Erethism (eTtyiz'm). Path. [ad. Fr. ire t hi sine, 
ad. Gr. epeOtapos, f. Ipf8t£etv to irritate. 

(A misspelling erythism , due to false etymology, occurs in 
many medical books.)] 

Excitement of an organ or tissue in an unusual 
degree ; also transf. morbid over-activity of the 
mental powers or passions. 

1800 Med. Jr tit. IV. 370 Producing . . a very useful per- 
spiration, without augmenting the irritation or erethism in 
those parts. 1833 Cycl. Pract. Med. II. 104 Mercurial 
erethism. The word erethismus. .has hitherto been almost 
exclusively confined to that species of erethism which some- 
times arises from the use of mercury. 1836-7 Sir W. Ha- 
milton Metapk. xliii. (1870) II. 456 The powers are in ex- 
cessive vigour, — at least in excessive erethism or excitation. 
1847 Todd Cycl. Anal. III. 56/2 His stomach \\ v as in a 
continued state of erethism. 1859 Bucknill in Sat. Rev. 
Sept. 288. A fancy usually so cold and impassive, but now 
in agonising erethism. 

Erethismic (eri]>rzmik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Resembling or of the nature of erethism. 

3846 G. Day tr, Simon's Aniiti.Chcm. II. 257 An ere- 
thismic type of fever. 

Eretllistic (erJJii'stik), a. [ad. Gr. ipeBioTin- 
6s, f. iptOIfav to irritate.] Relating to erethism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Eretike, -yck, obs. forms of Heretic. 

Erew, obs. var. of Arch. 
t E"reward,rf'. Ohs. Also 3 ortvard. 
suard, OE. pfe-weard, f. pfe ( ip-fc , yrfe) inherit- 
ance + sucard keeper, lord.] An heir. Also 
in comb, ereward-richo [+ ME. riche, OE. rice 
dominion], inheritance. 

£973 Rus/rw. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 38 pis is se erfe-weard. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 14 Her ys se yrfe-weard. cxzso 
Gen. <$• Ex. 934 Of Se self sal Sin envard ten. Ibid. 1512 
Two doles of ereward riche auen. 

fE'reward, adv. Obs. rare. In 5 erward. 
[f. Eke adv. + - ward.] Before, previously. 

14., Twiddle's Vis. 1844 Within that wall come they 
sone As they hadon erward done. 

Erewhile (e»i|hwaii), adv. Forms : see Eke 
and While. A while before, some time ago, 
formerly. 

<1x300 Cursor M. 20304 Me com ti^and arquil fra heuen. 
^2305 St. Andrew 91 in E. E. P. (1862) 100 Ic iseo mie 
swete louerd : and erwhile ic ise3 pat abydepme til iccome. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. iv. 10 (Harl. MS.) Sir, I seide to you 
erwhile, pat, etc. 1526 Tindale John ix. 27, I tolde you 
yerwhile, and ye did nott heare. 1595 Locrine xi. v. 154, 
I, that erewhile did scare mine enemies .. Must now depart. 
a 1678 Marvell Wks. III. 522 The tree erewhile fore- 
shortned to our view. 1724 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. (1733) II. 
129 Forth that foam’d and roar’d erewhile Glides calmly 
down. xBxo Scott Lady 0/ L. u. iii, Remember then thy 
hap erewhile. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 461 The 
faces weeping lay That erewhile laughed the loudest. 

So + Erewhi*les, adv. [see Whiles]. 

1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher. 550 The Pneumatomachi . . 
did erwhiles ioine themselues to those that were sound of 
judgement. 1598 Mucedorus in Hazl. Dodslcy VII. an 
Erewhiles assaulted with an ugly bear : Fair Amadine in 
company all alone. 1635 J. Hayward tr .Biondi s Banished 
Virgin 26 The very same you saw me with erewhiles. 1755 
in Johnson. 

Ereyne, var. of Arain, obs., spider. 

+ Erf 1 . Obs. Also 2-3 erfe, (firm, errfe), erve. 
[Common Tent. *. OE. yfe, iyfe, yrfe, corresp. to 
OFris. erve (Du. erf), OHG. erbi , arbi (MHG. 
and Ger. erve), Goth, arbi : — OTeut. *artjo(m 
neut: ‘inheritance’ (ON. has arfr masc., whence 
Sw. arf Da. arv), related to Gr. optpavSs orphan, 
L. orbus bereft. Cf. Orf.] 

For the specially Eng. development of meaning, cf. cattle. 

1. Cattle. 

1x54 O. E. Ckron. an. 1125 Hunger and ewealm on men 
and on erue. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 Bese fower man- 
nisshe . , beS pat erf pe ho herdes ouer wuakeden. c 1200 
Ormin 1068 Off hatt errfe halt tzer wass Drihhtin to lake 
3arrkedd. c X250 Gen. <$- Ex. 2750 Moyses . .wattrede here 
erue euerile on. Ibid. 3018 Egyptes erf sal al for-faren. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxlviii. xo Bestes and alle erfes ma. 

2. Comb . f erfe-blood, blood of animals ; + erf- 
kin, the race of animals, cattle. 


c 1200 Ormin 1788 patt allterr patt tatt errfe blod Wass 
e^whaer strennkedd onne. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3177 Al erf- 
kin hauen he ut-led. 

Erf - (iuf). [a. Da. erf in same sense, orig. ‘ in- 
heritance ’ : see prec.] In South Africa : ‘ A garden 
plot, usually containing about half-an-acre ’ (Web- 
ster). . Also attrib., as in erf license. 

2887 in Barker's Trade <5- Finance 23 Mar. 3. 

Erfefch, etc., var. ff. Arveth, etc. Obs. 

^Erg" ( fijg) . Physics. Also ergon, [ad. Gr. 
cpy-ov work.] 

1. The unit of work, according to the centimetre- 
gramme-second system ; i.e. the quantity of work 
done by a force which, acting for one second upon 
a mass of one gramme produces a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. 

1873 Brit. Assoc. Rep, 224 We propose to denote it [the 
C. G. S. unit of work] by some derivative of the Greek cpyor. 
The forms ergon, ergal and erg have been suggested ..We 
propose, for the present, to leave the termination unsettled; 
and we request that the word ergon or erg be strictly limited 
to the C. G. S. unit of work, or what is for purposes of 
measurement, equivalent to this the C. G. S. unit of energy. 
1874 Maxwell in Life (1882) 632 Your sum of Vital energy 
Is not the millionth of an erg. 2875 Garnett Elern. Dy - 
na»ticsix%%$)§' 63 The C. G. S. unit of work is that done by 
a dyne in working through a centimetre and is called an erg. 

2. Comb, as erg-nine, erg-ten, the product of 
an erg multiplied respectively by io 9 and io 10 . 

1873 Brit. Assoc. Rep. 224 One horse-power is equal To 
three quarters of an erg-ten per second. More nearly, it is 
7-46 erg-nines per second. 

+ E’rgasy. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. ipyaaia 
working, production, f. (pya&oQai to work, f. 
tpyov work.] A literary production, a treatise. 

1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., Ending the 
whole ergasie or tractate with it. 

Erg’ll, dial, form of Argh. 

II Ergo ( 5 *Jg 0 ), adv. Logic. [L. ergo therefore.] 
A word used (like Eng. * therefore ’) to mark the 
conclusion of a syllogism. 

?<j 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 45 Ergo, a kinge thou 
arte or was. 2503 Hawes Examp. Virt, v. 52 Ergo my 
labour was not in vayn. 2562 Cooper A nsiv. Priv. Masse 
11850) 108 Ergo it ought to remain indifferent. 1625 W. 
Pemble Justification (1629) 131 To rebell against the Law 
[s sinne. Ergo, To haue a rebellious inclination is sinne 
likewise. 1780 Cowper Lett. 23 June, Ergo [I have reached 
the conclusion at last) I did not mean to flatter you. 1846 
Greener Sc. Gunnery 343 ‘Ergo’ says one, if a 561b. ball 
can be thrown 3J miles, certain a 681b. ball can be thrown 
further, for * weight is power'. 

t E*rgo, sb. Obs. 

1. The adverb ergo used as a name for itself; 
hence , a conclusion, a conclusive authorization. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 20 Such a quoile about pro and 
con, such vrging of Ergoes. a 16x3 Overbury A Wife (16381 
125 The currant of his speech is clos'd with an Ergo. 1654 
R. Whitlock Zootomia 259 We come not to the Ergo of 
our knowledge untill we come to the conclusion of our 
daies. 1655 Fuller Clt. Hist. ix. vi. § 25 No conclusive 
argument could then be framed without the Ergo of the 
Royall assent. 

2. nonce-use. A ‘logic-chopper*. 

1597 1 st Ret. Parnass. m. i. 979, 1 reward the poor ergoes 
most bountifullie, and send them away. 

t E'rgo, v. Obs. [f. Ergo adv. ; cf. Ergot v .] 
intr. To use the term ergo. In quot. quasi-/rc 7 ;j. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 14 He will ergo Martin 
into an ague, 

Ergoism (oug^iz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] Pe- 
dantic adherence to logically constructed rules. 

2864 Burton Scot Abr. II. 262 All [Law’s] suggestions 
were subject to that * ergoism as it is aptly termed, of the 
French; 

Ergometer (org^-mAoi). [f. Gr. epyo-v work 
+ phpov measure.] An instrument for measuring 
work or energy. 

1879 in Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 436. 1884 Na- 
ture XXX. 3 July 220 Work-measuring dynamometers, or 
ergometprs, as the author terms them. 
fE*r'gonist. Obs. rare- 1 . [? f. Ergo + -ist, after 
Platonist, etc.] ? One who is fond of saying 
‘ ergo ’ ; a wrangling logician. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 32 This I will iustifie 
against any Dromidote Ergonist whatsoeuer. 

Ergot s b- [a. Fr. ergot, OF. argot 

cock’s spur : see Argot L] 

1. A diseased transformation of the seed of rye 
and other grasses, being really the sclerotium or 
hardened mycelium of a fungus ( C lav t ceps pur- 
purea), in colour dark-violet, and in form resem- 
bling a cock’s spur; hence the name. Also, the 
disease consisting in this transformation. 

1683 Weekly Mem. Ingen. 151 That malignity . . breeding 
in the ears of corn certain black grains called in Sologne, 
Ergots. 1762 Bones in Phil. Trans. LII. 533 The gentle- 
men of the academy were of opinion, that the disease . .was 
produced . . by bread, in which there was a great quantity 
of ergot. 1793 T. Beddoes Calculus, etc. 209 The disease 
of rye called ergot is exactly analogous to the scurvy in 
animals. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 879 We give 
to the seeds of rye altered by this disease, the name of ergot 
of rye. 1863 N. Brit. Rev. May 379 An extraordinary- 
disease, called ergot, occurs on wheat and rye. 

b. The diseased seed of rye used medicinally. 

x86o Tanner Pregnancy v. 266 The ergot of rye will often 


excite contractions, and cause the uterus to empty itself. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. 365 Ergot seems to have been first 
used as a medicine by the profession in France and the United 
States. x88o N. Kerr in Meek. Temp. Jml. July 251 Half 
a drachm of the ergot was given every fifteen minutes. 

If c. (See quot.) 

2764 Baker in Phil. Trans. LV. 107, I observed a disease 
mentioned under the appellation of Ergot, a name borrowed 
from its supposed cause, viz. vitiated rye. 

2. Farriery. ‘ A small homy capsule on each 
side of the claw or homy envelope of the digits 
in Ruminants and Pachyderms ’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 
Cf. Argot 1 . 

3. Anat. (See quot.) 

2840 G .Ellis Anat. 41 The hippocampus minor or ‘ ergot* 
is a projection in the floor of the posterior extremity or 
cornu of the lateral ventricle [of the brain]. 

Hence E'rgo ted ppl. a., tainted with ergot. 

1841 Jml. Royal Agric. Soc. II. 1. 16 A poor man. -ven- 
tured to make bread of some ergotted rye. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 222 Flour . . may be ergoted 
or grown and fermenting. 

tE'rgot, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 ergat. [a. F. 
ergot-er ‘ to rise on his toes, wrangle * (Cotgr.), f. 
ergot (cf. Argot 1 ) the spur of a cock; but the 
word was associated both in Fr. and Eng. with 
Ergo.] intr. To argue, wrangle. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xvii, After they had well er- 
goted pro and con, they concluded in Baralipton, that, etc. 
<22658 Hewvt Serm. (1658) 278 Little doth it concern us 
what the school-men ergat in their schools. 

+ Ergotee*r, v. Obs. [as if f. *ergoieer sb., f. 
Ergo (confused with Ergot v.) + -eer. Cf. next.] 
intr. To argue, wrangle. 

Hence Ergotee*rer, a wrangler. ErgoteeTing 
vbl. sb., wrangling. 

2687 Stillingfl. Vind. Answ. Papers cone. Authority 
Catk. Ch. 204 They are a sort of Ergoteerers, who are for 
a Concedo rather than a Nego. Ibid. 109 This Gentleman 
sets himself to Ergoteering. 

II Ergoteur (grgfltor). [Fr. ergoteur, agent-n. 
f. ergoter ; see Ergot vi] — prec. 

2881 19 tk Cent. Sept. 325 Mr. Gladstone and this famous 
ergoteur are the only people living who have boundless 
faith in reasoning. 

Ergo tic (ojgp*tik), aA [f. Ergot sb. -f -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to ergot ; resulting from the action 
of ergot. 

Ergotic acid, * a volatile acid said to exist in Ergot of 
rye’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2875 H. Wood Therap. (2879) 546 It is., very doubtful 
whether the ergotic spasm is local in its origin. 

+ Ergo tic, a .- Obs.~° In 7 -ique. [a. Fr. 
ergotique ; cf. Ergot v.] Sophistical, cavilling, 
full of conclusions. x68x in Blount Glossogr. 

Ergotine (5-igf*tin). [f. Ergot sb. + -ine.] 
The active principle of ergot of rye. 

2852 R. Hunt in Art Jml. Catal. Gt . Exhib. iv. p. xv*/x 
Sardinia contributes many chemical products . . amongst 
others .. ergotine. 2875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 543 In 
the frog the injection of a gramme of ergotin caused a dia- 
stolic arrest of the heart. 

Hence Ergo tinine. Chem. [ + -iN£],‘an unstable 
alkaloid existing in very small quantity in ergot ’ 
(Watts). 

2875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 541 Of all the substances 
named, the crystal lizable ergotinine ofTauret seems most 
promising. 

Ergotism 1 (ougptiz’m). [f. Ergot sb. + -isjt.] 

1. Tne disease (in grasses) consisting in the for- 
mation of ergot. 

1853 Pharmaceut. Jml. XIII. 23 Mr. Blyth drew atten- 
tion to the subject of the ergotism of grasses. 

2. The disease produced by eating bread made 
from flour affected by ergot. 

1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 222 The most 
important disease connected with flour is. .ergotism. 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 289 Chronic ergotism, .exists 
in two forms , the convulsive and gangrenous. 

3. The use of ergot for poisoning animals. 

2884 A. Willows in Australasian 8 Nov. 875/4 The 
special claims of ergotism . . are its cheapness, etc. 

Ergotism 2 (ougtftiz’m). [a. Fr. ergolisme , f. 
L. ergo, associated with ergoter : see Ergot v.J 
a. Arguing, quibbling, wrangling, b. Logical 
conclusions. 

2656-82 Blount Glossogr. 2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
(2756) 60 States are not governed by ergotisms. 2685 Cot- 
ton Montaigne I. 269, I think these Iowsy ergotisraes and 
little sophistry . . are the cause. 2775 in Ash. 2847 in 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

t E’rgotist. Obs. [a. Fr. ergotiste (Mon- 
taigne) : cf. prec.] A quibbler, pedantic logician. 

2739 tr. Algarotti on Newtons Theory I17 42) I. x88_ De- 
claiming . . against the ancient Philosophy . . stigmatizing 
those who profess It with the Title of Ergotists. 

Ergotization (5:jgp taiz^fjan). [f. next + 
-ATiON. See -ATION.] The action or process of 
poisoning by ergot of rye. 

1886 Brit. Med. Jml. 30 Jan. 198/1. 

Ergotize (irJg^teiz), v. 1 [f. Ergot sb. + -ize.] 
trans. To affect with or transform into ergot. 

Hence E rgo tized ppl. a. 

i860 Gard. Chron, 29 Sept., The formidable consequences 
of ergotized com, when eaten. 2875 H. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 55 2 When the summer is wet and cold, the rye becomes 
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very extensively ergotized. 1884 Pall Mail G- 12 Sept. 
2/1 Some fifteen outbreaks of foot-rot, the result of eating 
ergotized rve. 

Ergotize (augptaiz), v [f. Ergo : cf. Ergot- 
-isji and -ize.] intr. To quibble, wrangle. 

1883 Stevenson Treasure of Franchard vi, He uses it 
[the word ratiocinate]. An the sense of to ergo Use, implying 
as it were, .a vein of sophistry. 

Eri, obs. form of Eerie a. 

Eria (I 9 ‘ria). [Assamese eriya, adj. f. era the 
castor-oil plant.] In eria silk\ see quot. 1881. 

1868 Wood Homes without H. xiv. 282 The well known 
Eria silk of India is produced by an insect closely allied to 
the Atlas Moth. 1881 Hunter in Eneycl. Brit . XII. 752 
s.v. India, Eria silk is obtained from the cocoons of Phalaena 
Cynthia , and the worm is fed . . upon the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant. 

Erian (I^rian), a. Geol. [f. Erie , name of the 
lake + -ian.] A synonym of Devonian : see quots. 

1873 Dawson Barth <$• Man v. 84 The Devonian, or, as it 
may be better called in America, from the vast development 
of its beds on the south side of Lake Erie, the Erian 
formation. 1877 — Orig. World 380 Erian and Carboni- 
ferous plants. 

|| Eric (e'rik). Hist. Forms : 6 eriaeh, earike, 
erycke, 7 erick(e, 8- eric. [Ir. eirici] (See quots.) 

1586 [see Earik]. 1596 Spenser State lrcl. Wks. (1862) 
504/2 In the case of Murder, .the malefactor shaff give unto 
them [the friends], or to the child, or wife of him that is 
slain a recompence, which they call an Eriaeh. 1612 Davies 
Why Ireland, etc. (1747) hi The killing of an Irishman was 
..punished .. by a fine or pecuniary punishment which is 
called an Ericke. Ibid. (1787) 126 Your Sheriff .. shall be 
welcome to me, but let me know his erick aforehand. a 1849 
J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 389 All the dead Heaped on the 
field. .Were scarce an eric for his head. 1885 R. Bagwell 
Irel. under Tudors I. xi This blood-fine, called an eric, was 
an utter abomination to the English of the sixteenth century'. 

attrib. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 170 * Eric '-fines or 
pecuniary compensation for violent crime. 

|| Erica (irsi-ka). Bot. [L. erica, ad. Gr. ipt'iKi] 
heath.] The botanical name of the genus of plants 
called in Eng. Heath. (In quot. used affectedly 
as an Eng. word.) 

1826 Cakrincto.v Dart 'moor 37 Th* undaunted race Con- 
tented on the rude Erica sink To balmy sleep. 

Ericacecras (eriktfi-Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
encdce-ie + -ous : see prec. and -aceous.] Be- 
longing to the natural order Ericacete, of which 
the Erica or heath is the typical genus. 

1882 Garden 7 Oct. 323/2 Other Ericaceous plants are re- 
presented admirably. 

Ericetal (erisrtal), a. Bot. [as if f. L. *encet- 
urn place where heaths grow (f. erica heath) + 
-al.] Of the type characteristic of heathy regions ; 
moorland. 

1876 G : \V. Latham in Ettcyel. Brit. V. 389 The botany 
of the high-lands east of Macclesfield is nearly ericetal in 
its nature. 

Ericineous (erisi'nfos), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
ena'uc-x (a synonym of ertcace-ie), f. erica, on 
analogy of graminex, etc.] = Ericaceous. 

J852 Tin Ross Humboldt’s Trav. I. xiii. 425 The shrubs 
of the family of the ericineous plants . . do not find the cold 
climate which is necessary for their development. 

Ericolin (cri-kolln). Client, [f. Erica j- -ol + 
-in.] A resinous substance found in several plants 
of the ericaceous order, 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 530 Ericolin is obtained from the 
mother-liquor from which the arbulin has crystallised, 
Erie, obs. form of Eyry. 

f Eri-ferotts, a. Obs. [f. L. xrifer (f. .•Erf- 
combining form of as, xri-s brass + -fer producing) 
+ -OUS.] Containing or yielding brass or copper. 
1681 Blount Glossogr. 

t Eriff. Obs. [Of unknown etymology; the 
forms eiress, cress, eriss, in Diets, appear to 
represent the same word.] 

1 . A canary-bird two years old. 

e 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 1727 Bradley Fain , Diet. 
s.y. Canary Bird , Those that exceed two, are named 
Erisscs. 1736 Bailey, Brisses, cresses. 

2 . * A rogue just initiated \ {New Cant. Diet. 

1725-') 

Eriff, dial, form of Habiff. 

jjg 6 Agric. Surv. Stafford sit. 95 Eriff, Galium Aparine . 
Erigant, error for crigaut , var. of IIerigaut. 

II Eri'geron. Obs. [Gr. "fjptyepojv, f. rj pi early 
+ 7 (pojy old man. Cf. E. scnecio, f. senex old 
man.] The Gr. name of the Groundsel : see quots. 
In botanical Latin the name of an allied genus. 

x6ox Holland Pliny IL 238 The Greekes imposed that 
name Erigcron, because in the Spring it looketh hoarie, 
like an old gray beard. *666 J. Smith Old Age led. si 163 
This is the true Erigcron, that early in the Spring-time 
bears the representation of Old Age. 

+ Eri'glit, -a. Obs. [? var. of Aright vi] irons . 
? To invest with a right. 

1556 J. 1 1 eywood Sfider 4 F. xx. Or by sine of purpose 
craftcly clokte To possession here any flie erighting. 
Eligible (eTid^ib’l), a. [f. L. trig- Ire (see 
Erect t\) + -ini,K.] Capable of being erected or 
set in an upright position. 

q 1803 G. Sji aw Zool. IV , 11. 378 A very strong spine, which 
. as cngiblc at the pleasure of the animal. 1847 in Craig ; 
and m mod. Diets. 


+ Erimites : app. mistake for Erminites. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed II. 105/1 His 
signet . . hauing powdred erimites ingrailed in the seale. 

ErinaceOUS (erinF*’Jbs), a. Zool. [f. L. erin- 
ace-us hedgehog + -ous.] Pertaining to the hedge- 
hog family ; of the nature of a hedgehog. 

In mod. Diets. 

Erinde, obs. form of Errand. 

Eringo, var. form of Eryngo. 

Erinite (e'rinait). Min. [f. Erin the ancient 
name of Ireland 4- -ite.] A green arseniate of 
copper found in Cornwall and in some parts of 
Ireland. 

1828 Phil. Mag. Ser. n. IV. 155 The colour of erinite is 
a beautiful emeral green. 1843 Portlock Geol. 221 Erinite 
occurs in small nodules in a soft wacke at Ballintry. 1887 
Dana Manual Min. 153 Erinite occurs in emerald-green 
mammillinated coatings. 

Errnilic, a. rare— 1 , [f. L. Erinn-ys , Erlnys, 
Gr. 'EpTvvs a Fury + -ic.] Characteristic of a Fury. 

1827 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVI. 345 Even their [the 
cats’] cries, erotic or erinnic . . could neither dismay nor 
disturb her. 

So fEr-innical, a. Obs. 

j6*3 Sir E. Hoby Counter-snarle 67 Vexed with their 
Erynnical libels. 

Eriometer (eri|p - m/toj). [f. Gr. epiov wool + 
fiirpov measure.] An instrument for measuring by 
optical means the diameter of small fibres, such 
as wool, cotton, or flax. 

1829 Hat. Philos., Optics xv. 27 (Usef. Kr.owl. Soc.) By 
means of an instrument which he [?Dr. Young] calk an 
Eriometer, he was enabled to measure the size of minute 
particles or fibres. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 406/2 The 
results . . having, .been come to by the aid of the eriometer. 

Eristic (eri’stik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. ipi<JTUc-6s , 
f. fpifciv to wrangle, f. epis strife.} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to controversy or dis- 
putation ; adapted for or disposed to controversy. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ord. Ciij, Polemicke 
and Eristicke discourses. 3655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 145/1 A Sect . . called . . Eristick from the Litigious 
Sophistical Nature thereof. X7X0W. Hume Sacred Success. 
28 The controversie among our eristick divines. 1850 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixvii. VIII. 540 note, Euthydernus and Dionyso- 
dorus . . applied themselves to the eristic or controversial 
dialogue, a 1852 Moore Devil among the Sc/tol. 72 He 
fought the combat syllogistic With . . skill and art eristic. 

B. sb. 

1 . One given to disputation, a controversialist. 
The Eristics : philosophers of the Megarian school. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 93 Fanatick Errour and Levity 
would seem an Euchite as well as an Eristick. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 481 You would not confuse the principle and 
the consequences in your reasoning, like the Eristics. 

2 . — Gr. 17 ipioriKi) (t€x v v)> the art °f dispu- 
tation. » 

1866 Mill jn Edin. Rev. CXXIII. 314 Real Dialectic 
contrasted with Eristic. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 183 
The art of Eristic, or fighting with words. 

+ Eri’stical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 
*624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg Pre f. 2 Eristicall discourses. 
1654 Trapp Comm, fob xxxiii. 22 Some are so eristical and 
teasty, that they will not hear the adverse party. 1673 Bp. 
Parker Reproof of Reh. Transp. X25 (L.) To what purpose 
should he or any man write eristical .books? 

+ E'ritage, v. Obs. rare. [f. eritage, obs. form 
of Heritage.] traits, a. To inherit, b. To give 
as a heritage. 

*382 Wyclif Ps, xxxvi[i]. 1* The debonere forsothe shuln 
eritagen the erthe [1388 enerite the lond].. — Ecclus. xvii. 
9 The lawe of lif he eritagede [1388 enheritide] them. 
Eritage, obs. form of Heritage. 
t Erite. Obs. [a. OF. hcrite app. a back 
formation from L. he ret-imsi] A heretic. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 pe forsworene, )>e he< 5 ene,j>e erites 
sculen beon iwarpen ine eche pine. 

Erith, obs. var. of Hariff, Goosegrass. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 174 Erith or Goose, grasse. .is by 
some called in Greeke Aparine. 

+ Erivate, v. Obs~° [f. L. envat- ppl. stem 
of erTvd-re, f. e out + rivtts brook,] traits. To 
draw out, draw off. 

*656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 

Erke, obs. form of Irk. 

Erld, Erldom, Erie, obs. ff. Earl, Earldom. 
Erlisk (ovlij), a. rare — 1 , [var. of e Irish , 
Eldritch.] = Eldritch. 

a 1802 Vug. Tamlane xlix. in Child Eng. Sc. Pop. 
Ballads 11. (1884) 355/2 Up there raise an erlish cry. 

ErLddng ( 5 Tl|krq). [transl. Ger. erl-k'ditig (lit. 
alder-king), an erroneous rendering by PJerder of 
the Danish ellerkonge , ellekonge , i. e. elver konge, 
elvekonge king of the elves. Cf. Elle-maid.] 

*797 Scott tr. Goethe's Erl Ring Pref. Poet. Wks. (1848) 
The krl-K.ing is a goblin that haunts the Black Forest, in 
Thuringia. 

Erin, var. of Arm a. Obs. poor. 
rx*75 Lamb. Horn. 1x3 Moni mon v is erm for %vo ride . 
and uniseli for gode. ibid. 115 Det is kinges rihtwisnesse 
}>et he mid woh^e nc of-sitte ne ermne ne eadine. 

t Ernie, v. Obs. [OE .yrman, ip-man (Anglian 
% trman f. earm miserable.] a. traits. To make 
miserable, grieve, harass, vex. b. intr. for refl . To 
grieve, be sony. 


C897 K. /Elfrf,d Gregorfs Past. xv ii. 121 Ic miej slean 
and ierman mine [hleafodgemseccan. a 1000 Boeih. Metr. 
ix. 45 He [Nero] htefde him to gamene . . hu he eorjjcynin. 
gas yrmde and ewelmde. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 26 
But weel I wot thou dost myn herte erme. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 48 Thenne departed he fro the kynge so 
heuyly, that many of them ermed. 

Hence E'rming vbl. sb., grieving, sadness. 

<*1300 K. Alis. 1525 Theo bysschop weop for ermyng. 
Ermelin (oumelin). Now arch, or foci. Also 
6-7 armelin; e, ermilin, ^ermeline, ( 7 armlin), 
6 ermly. [The immediate source is uncertain: 
the word appears in most of the Romanic langs. ; 
It. arm el lino , erme l lino , Sp. armelin a , Fr. her me- 
line (Boiste), armeline (Cotgr.), med.L. armelinus 
(in Fr. documents of 13th c.). 

The ulterior etymology shares in the uncertainty belong, 
ing to that of the synonymous Ermine. If the latter be of 
Teut. origin, the Romanic forms above cited must be re. 
garded as ad. MHG. hermelln (mod.G. hennclin\ dim. of 
harmc i— OHG. harmo (see ErmineL If the alternative 
view be correct, the med.L. type armelinus must be a 
diminutive or adjectival formation on armcnius , and the 
MHG. hermelln an adoption from Romanic, though perh. 
influenced by association with the native word.] 

1 . The animal called ermine; = Ermine 1. 

1555 Eden Decades IV. hid. (Arb.) 323 Sables, Marternes, 

Hermelines. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600} 34 Ada. 
mants that will draw youth as..y’ sight of the Panther, /he 
Ermly. *596 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 25 And on his shield 
enueloped seuenfold He bore a crowned little Ermelin, 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 4°5 ^ Armelins are 
called Alpine Mice, c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. 3 Fair yokes of ermelines, whose colour pass The 
whitest snows. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistr. 171 Fair as 
the furry coat of whitish ermilin. 

2 . The skin or fur of this animal. 

X555 EoEU.Decades IV. hid. (Arb.) 311 Furres which wee 
caule Armelines. 18x8 Milman Samor 38 Of silver and of 
stainless ermelin The bright caparisons. 1831 Frasers 
Mag. IV. 549 Who she that, in the ermelin involved, 
Rests on the hastening car? Ibid. IV. 550 O thou, involved 
in ermelin l 

Ermight. ? 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1008 Let thy beytyng and thy 
Ermyght be. 

Ermine (aumin), sb. Forms: 3-7 ermin, 
-yn(e, (4-7 hermin, -yn, 5-7 armin, -yn(e, 
-yon, 6 ermion, emerine), 3- ermine, [a. OF. 
{h)ermine (mod.F. hermine), cogn. with Pr. er- 
inini, Sp. armiiio (Minsheu). The remoter etym- 
ology is disputed. 

Some scholars (including Kluge and Skeat) think that the 
Romanic word is ad. OHG. harmln adj., ‘ belonging to 
the ermine', f. harmo ermine, stoat, weasel, corresp. to the 
synonymous OE. henrma (glossed ‘megale'= mygale Wr.. 
Wiilck. 32) ahd Lith. szermu (O Aryan type Form on-, -<■«-). 

A different hypothesis (favoured by Littre, Paul Meyer, 
and others) is that the Romanic words represent V. Armc- 
nius Armenian. The inns Ponticus, ‘ Pontic rat *, men- 
tioned by Pliny as a fur-bearing animal, is commonly sup. 
posed, though without actual proof, to be the ermine ; and 
as Pontus and Armenia were conterminous, it has been 
suggested that an alternative name for the animal may have 
been mus Armenius. That some animal was known by 
this designation in the second century' is rendered probable 
. by a passage in Julius Pollux (circa a.d. 180), who (Onomast. 
vii. 60) gives juuwrd? as the name of an Armenian garment, 
and, amongst other conjectures as to the origin of the word, 
suggests that this article of dress may have been so named 
because made of the skins of ‘ the mice lor rats) of that 
country’. The belief that the ermine derived its name 
from Armenia was common in the 14th c., and the suppo- 
sition accounts quite satisfactorily for the Romanic forms 
of the word. If this view be correct, it involves the con- 
sequence that the resemblance in sound between ermine 
ana OHG. harmln was merely accidental ; there may 
however have been an early confusion between two distinct 
words of similar sound and meaning.] 

1 . An animal of the weasel tribe {Mustela Er- 
mine a), an inhabitant of northern countries, called 
in England a stoat, whose fur is reddish brown in 
summer, but in winter (in northern regions) wholly 
white, except the tip of the tail, which is always 
black. 

a x2oo Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 18 x Ne seal \>cr beo 
fou ne grei * ne cunig ne ermine, f 1450 Guy IVarw. (C.) 
9085 Owt of hys mowJ>e wente a bynge Also whyte, as any 
armyne. 1530 Palsgr. 217/x Ermyne, a beest, ervtyne. 
1555 Eden Decades IV. htd. (Arb.) 326 marg.. The skynnes 
of sables and Ermynes. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 50; The 
rats and mice in the country of Pontus, namely Hermins, 

& such like. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xxv. $ 4 
(1669) 322T The Ermine .. will dye before she will begot 
into the dirt to defile her beautiful skin. 1744 Thomson 
Winter 812 Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they press. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III, 354 The weasel may 
be easily distinguished from the ermine by the tip of the 
tail, which in the latter is always black. X835 Sir J. Ross 
A". W. Pass. xv. 228 An ermine came on hoard, quite 
starved. 1863 Miss Yongf. Chr. Names II. 82 The pretty 
tale of the spotless ermine, that took refuge under his 
shield. 

2 . The fur of the ermine, often having the black 
tails (formerly pieces of black lamb’s-wool) ar- 
ranged upon it, at regular intervals, for the sake 
of effect. The whiteness of ermine is often re- 
ferred to in poetry as an emblem of purity 

1297 R. Glouc. (*724) X91 Noble men, y closed in ermyne 
echone. ri4oo St. Alexius (Laud 622) 398 Pelured wtp 
Ermyne & vri|> grijs. as 450 A "nt. de la T our (1E68' 30 
Hodes & cotes furred with ermyn. a X500 Fhr.ver 4 Leaf 
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xxxv, With cloth of gold, and furred with ermine Were the 
trappoures of their stedes strong. 1587 Holinshed Chron. 

I ret. an. 1568 (R.) Princelie robes of crimson veluet doubled 
or lined with ermin. 1628 Wither Brit. R ememb. Pref. 159 
From the Fox-fur, to the spotted Ermine. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pills (2872) I. 13 Her' skin by nature, No Ermin better. 
2795 Macneill Will yean iv, Strips thee of thy robes of 
ermine (Emblemsof thy spotless life*.. 1855 Longf. Hia-ut. 
xi, Shirt of doeskin, .fringed with ermine. 

b. pi. Trimmings, or garments, made of this 
fur. f Formerly also used, as in the sing, (see 
prec.), as a name for the material (cf. sables). 

1474 Caxton Chesse 16 A mantel aboue furrid with er- 
mynes. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. exxv. 151 Robes of 
scarlet, furred with Armyns. c 1530 — Arthur (1814) 273 
Riche aparayle of emerines lay abrode in euery wyndowe. 
1579SPENSER She/h. Cal. Apr. 58 Vclad in Scarlot . . And 
Ermines white. 1639 Massinger U/inat. Combat in. ii. 
I’ve charged thro' fire that would have singed your sables, 
Black fox, and ermines, a 1700 Dryden (J.», A lady’s 
honour., nice as ermines, will not bear a soil. 173* 
Lediard Sethos II. vn. 32 Having nothing on his body 
but some ermins. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour , France IV. 
81 His habit of ceremony is a violet-coloured gown with 
a mantle of ermins. 

3 . fig. With reference to the nse of ermine in 
the official robes of judges and the state robes of 
peers. 

1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 261 Reluctant to fix an un- 
necessary stain upon the ermine of their profession. 1836 
Lytton Duck, dc la Valliire iv. iv, This garb of serge 
Dares speech that daunts the ermine. 1850 Whipple Ess. 
fe Rev. (ed. 3) I .ax The purity of the critical ermine, like 
that of the judicial, is often soiled by contact with politics. 
5836 Emerson Eng. Traits, A ristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 79 
Skilful lawyers, .were rewariled with ermine. 

4 . Her. A heraldic fur; white marked with 
black spots of a particular shape. 

1562 Leigh A rmoric {last page), Ermyn , white poudered 
vr* Black. 1655 M. Carter lion. Rcdiv. (1660)99 If-.it be 
white powdred with black, it is Ermin.. if white with black, 
and one red hair, Erminites. 1766-87 Porny Heraldry 25 
Ermine is a Field Argent, with small points or spots Sable, 
in the form of little Triangles, which in Heraldry are 
generally called Powdering. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. 
<5- Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 20 Ermine, Black spots on a White field. 

5 . atlrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. in senses 
1-4. + Ermine cross: — cross Erminee. 

c 1450 Guy Wariu. (08425 Veire and grycc and pylches 
armyne And clothys of sylke and of satyne. 1486 lik. St. 
Albans (Her.) Dj, Ermyn cros. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 
15 The men of Rutland .. In their rich Ensigne bear an 
Ermine Ram. 1649 Lovelace Poems 63 Grieve not pretty 
Ermin Cabinet [a Lady's glove]. 1742 Mrs. Delany 
Autobiog. (x86r) II. 199 My lady, .was in dark green velvet 
trimmed with ermine^ and an ermine petticoat. 1768 Pen- 
nant Zool. I. 85 Easily distinguished from the other in the 
ermine state by the tail. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cotit. 
Countries I. 50 The ermine mantle wherein the female is 
robed. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. % Pop. xxx. 454 
The practice of. .artists, .in representing ermine-spots. 

b. quasi-at^'. White as ermine. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr S. P. (1847) 62 
What should I here depaint.. her ermine breast. x8zx 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. iv. i. 287 Vapours clothe earth’s 
monarch mountain-tops With kingly, ermine snow. 

c. Comb., as ermine-hunter ; also ermine white 
a ., white as ermine ; ermine moth [cf. Ft. her - 
mine , * Bombyx herminea ' (Littre)] ( Hyponomeuta 
padcllus ), a motb with white wings spotted with 
black. 

• 1580 Sidney A rcadia hi. 399 The Ermion whitest skin, 
spotted with nought. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands 
(1866) 76 The pretty little Ermine Moth commits great 
ravages on the leaves of the Apple Tribe. 1865 Burritt 
Walk Land's End 194 Ermine-hunters have always had a 
harder time of it than even the Honiton lace-workers. 

Ermine (oumin), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
clothe as if with ermine ; to make white as ermine. 

1825 Hew Monthly Mag. XIII. 63 It [snow] ermined all 
the dark-brown moor. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. 
xiv. 269 The glistening beach, ermined by the surf. 

Ermined (aumind),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ed-.] 
F 1 . Having white feathers spotted with black. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans A viy b, Bot and a sparehawke be so 
Ermyned vppon the brayles. 

H Peril, the designation Almond Tumbler is a 
corruption of this : see qtiot. below. 

1735 J. Moore Columbarium 39 There is a Mixture of 
three Colours, vulgarly call’d an Almond, perhaps from the 
Quantity of Almond-coloured Feathers that are found in the 
Hackle : Others call it an Ermine, I suppose from the black 
Spots that are generally in it. 

2 . Lined or trimmed with ermine ; made to 
resemble ermine. 

c 1485 Dig by Myst . , Mor. Wisd. 1.(1882) 139 heading, With a 
mantyll. .ermyned within. 1814 Hist. Univ. Ox/. II. 261 
The ermined hood . . is the peculiar badge of the Proctor] s 
office. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Auto-da-fe , He wipes his 
eyes with his ermined sleeve. 18 v Longf. Renotiveau i, 
Now Time throws off his cloak again of ermined frost. 
fig, Z jxg M, Davies Ath. Brit. I. 285 ^ The collateral 
scenes of those Dialogues are freez’d or ermln’d sideward. 

3 . Robed in ermine; advanced to the dignity of 
wearing ermine, i. e. made a judge or a peer. 

1735 Pope Ep. Lady 7 Arcadia’s countess, here, in er- 
mined pride. 1777 W. Whitehead Goat’s Beard (R.), 
Regal robe, Which rules, in ermin’d state the globe. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (1859) V. 47 Certain ermined sages of his 
own acquaintance. 1857 Whittier Lines Poet. Wks. (1882) 
201 Give ermined knaves their hour of crime. 1869 G 'lobe 
13 Nov. 4 The ten newly ermined members of the Liberal 
party. 
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Jig. c 2749 W. G. Hamilton in Pari. Logick (1808) 204 
Thy balm-distilling sweets alone To ermin’d Innocence are 
known. 

4 . ? = Ermine j a {Her.) or 5 b. 

1823 Rutter Fonthill 50 The ermined cinque-foil upon a 
crimson ground. 

Ermine e (Suminj), a. Her. [a. heraldic Fr. 

( croix ) erminie, f. ermine .] (A cross) composed 
of four ermine spots placed in the form of a cross. 
1736 in Bailey. 177s in Ash. 

E'rmines. Her. Also 6 ermynes, ermins, 

7 ermyness. [In some way connected with Er- 
mine ; possibly a. OF. herminis, pi. of herminct, 
dim. of hermine.] A ‘fur’ forming the reverse of 
Ermine, i.c. with white ‘spots’ on a black ground. 

2562 Leigh Armorie (last page', Ermines , Black powdred 
whight. X572 Bossewell Armorie ir. 129 b, He beareth Or, 
a Cheuron Checkey Ermin and Ermins. 1677 Plot Ox- 
fordsh. 179 The skins of black Grey-hounds powdered with 
white, or made Ermyness. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Ermines 
is used by some English writers for the reverse of ermine, 
i. e. for white spots on a black field. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist. « 5 * Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 20. 

Erminites (aummaits). Her. [ad. Fr. her- 
mmite.) A heraldic fur, similar to ermine, with 
the addition of a red hair on each side of the 
1 spots \ 

156* Leigh Armorie 130b. x6io Guillim Heraldry 1. v. 
(i6ix)i 6 That being called Ermine, and this Ermynites. 
1655 [see Ermine sb. 4]. 3931-1800 Bailey, Erminites, A 
white Ground powder’d with Black, to which a red Hair is 
added-. x868 Cussans Hand-bk. Her. iii. 53 Erminites [is] 
sometimes included amongst the Furs. 

Erminois (Siminorz). [a. OFr. (h)er mznois, 
f. hermine Ermine.] A heraldic fur, Or with 
Sable ‘ spots *. 

1562 Leigh Armorie 130 b. The fift doubling is Or, 
poudred with Sable, and must bee called properly Ermi- 
noys. x6xo Guillim Heraldry 1. iv. (1660) 23 Ermynois 
whose ground or field is yellow, and the Poulderings black. 
X775 in Ash. 1864 Boutell Heraldty Hist./- Pep. xvii. 
281 A griffin per fesse erm. and erminois. <5 

Ermitfe, Ermitage, obs. ff. HermiivJJwe. 
Ermlio, var. of Ahmi.icji a. Obs. pitiabitr^ ' 
c 117S Lamb. Horn. 1x5 penne bi 5 hit ermlic ‘ }if he hi 5 
unrihtwis. 

Ermodattil, obs. form of Hermodactyl. 

+ Ermtli(e. Obs. Forms : I §rm))(u, i§rmp(u, 
yrmp(u, 3 rorniSe, (2 ermde), 2-3 ermtSe. [OE. 
%rmpit, repr. OTettt. type *armipd : see Arm a. 
and -th. Also without umlaut : see Armth(e.] 
Poverty ; wretchedness. 

Beowulf 1259 (Gr.) Grendles moder . . yrmbe jeinunde. 
c 888 K. VElfred Boeth. xxxviii. ii, To sellenne witu 8: 
erm]>a J>am yfelum monnum. a 1000 Ags. Ps. civ. 14 [cv. 16] 
Cworn ofer eor)>an ermjm. c 2275 Lamb. Horn, 1x3 He. .nule 
on his ermffe edmodnesse haiden. c X205 Lay. 87 Eneas 
he due mid ermden at-wond. Ibid. 16143 purh ]>e muclen 
rerm< 5 c & Jmrh J>ene mucle hrerm. 

Ermytage, Ermyte, obs. ff. Hermit, -age. 

+ Em, v. Obs. Forms: 1 irnan , pa. t. am, 
4-5 erne(n, -yn, 5 eerne. [ME. ernen, OE. irnan, 
by metathesis for rinnan to run.] intr. To run. 
Of water, a river : To flow. 

C893 K. Alfred Oros. 1. i. § 8 Seo ea Danai irn 5 bonan 
suSrynte. cxooo /Elfric Gen. xviii. 7 He arn him sylf to 
his hry 5 era falde. f 2300 K. Alts. 5003 Every wilde dere 
astore, Hy mowen by cours ernen tofore. 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. xix. 376 Water for wikked werkes Egerlich ernynge • 
out of mennes yeen. c 1440 Promp. Parv.14.2 Emyn, as 
horse [MS. P. eerne], cursito. a 16 00 in Pinkerton Anc. 
Scott. Poems 217 (Jam.) Nor hare, befoire the ernand grew- 
hounds face, With speid is careit so. 

Era, obs. form of are : see Be v. 

Era, dial, form of Iron. ; 

Era, dial, form of Earn (see Earn vJ 3). So ! 
Ernes sb. pi. (see quot.) 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss., Ernes, the loose scat- 
tered ears of corn that are left on the ground after the 
binding or cocking of it.. Hence to cm is in some places the 
same as to glean. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v. Ernes. 

-ern, suffix, in the adjs. eastern, northern, 
southern, western, represents OTeut. -rSnjo-, f. 
-ro- thematic suffix in *attslro-, etc. + -bnjo- = L. 

- aneus . 

t Ernde, v. Obs. Forms : 1 eerendian, 3 am* 
di-en, erendi-en, erndi-en, 5 ernde-n. [OE. 
xrendian, f. cercnde : see Errand. Cf. OHG. 
drundjan, MHG. emden. ] a. trans. To treat 
for, obtain by intercession, b. intr. To intercede. 
Const, to and dat. of indirect obj. 

^890 K. Alfred Bxda 11. xii, Da serendracan, 5 e his 
ewale arndedon. £-2205 Lay. 23315 He.. bad heom arndien 
him to hseh^en b an kingen. £11225 Juliana 78 Heo us 
erndi to godd he grace of him seoluen. a 1225 Leg. Hat It. 
2157 Eadi meiden ! ernde me to j>i leoue lauerd. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. xxi. (Percy) 62 Ernde us hevene lyht. 

+ E*rnding, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 erading(e, 
-unge, li)erendinge. [OE. xrendung, n. of action 
f. ierendian (see prec.).] Intercession. 

a xooo Benedictine Rule (Schroer) xxvj, 05 h« kurh senije 
spruce o 5 h e b ur h ohres mannes arendun^e. a 2225 

St. Marhcr. 23 pat we bituhen he englesjmrh hire erndunge 
moten ^et iseon hire, c 1275 Doomsday 86 in O. E. Misc. 
168 For hire herendinge pat heo ure sawle to heouerige 
bringe. a 13x0 in Wright Lyric P. xviii. (Percy Soc.) 58 
Thourh eroding of the hevene quene. 


eroding. 

Erne (3-ni), sb. Forms: 1 earn, 3 eern, 3-4 
am(e, 3-6 era, (4 eerne, 4-6 eren), 8-9 earn, 
4- erne. [OE. earn, corresp. to MLG. arn (Du. 
(trend ), ON. ?r?i str. masc. OTeut. *amu-z. 
OTeut. had also a synonymous *aron - wk. masc., 
whence OHG. aro (MHG. are, mod.G. aar ), ON. 
ari, Goth.^am. Cf. OSlav. oriltl , Lith. erclis 
eagle, Gr. opvis bird.] 

1 . An eagle; in mod. use chiefly the Golden 
Eagle or the Sea- Eagle (see Eagle). 

a xooo Elene 29 (Gr.) UrigfeSera earn sang ahof. c xoco 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 28 Swa hwmr s\va hold by 5 , jneder 
beoS earnas segaderude. c 1200 Ormin 6056 Forr a:rn ma33 
flejhenn i he lifft Full he3he towarrd heoffne. a 2225 Ancr. 
R. 196 Vre widerwines beo 5 swifture hen he earnes. <12300 
Cursor M. 13444 jCotp) For-hi to he arn lickesi es he. <-1325 
Chron. Eng. 156 in Ritson Metr. Rom. II. 276Ther spac an 
ern [a] prophecie. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 35 As he 
eerne clepynge. hise briddis. <1 1455 Houlate xxv, Ernes 
ancient of air kingis that croond is. 15x3 Douglas AEneis 
xit. v. 64 For Jovis foule, the ern, com sorand by. 3555 
Eden Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 315 Erens or eagles. 3565 
Golding Ovids Met. vi. (1593) 144 The scarefull erne With 
hooked talents trussing up a hare among the feme. 2744 
Preston Zetland in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 62 There are very 
large Eagles, which they call Earns. 1813 Hogg Queen’s 
Wake 97 He saw. .A sight that scared the erne away. 2869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. 11876) III. xiv. 344 Men told.. how 
. .ravens and ernes sat on the stem of every ship. 

2 . Comb, erne-fern, the Brake ( Eteris aquilina ) ; 
erne-hued a., having the colour of an eagle; erne- 
stone = Aetites. 

CX325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1698 Erne hwed he watz & al 
ouer-brawden. 1587 Harrison England m. xii. (1878) 11. 79 
At this season there are found in England the Aetites (in 
English called the ernestone). 

Erne, obs. form of Earn v.~ 
c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 257 Ure erde is in houene, if we J>er 
efter erneS. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 205 Harde 
herted art thou yf thyne herte erne not ne melte in suche 
remembraunce. 

Eraes(se, -st(e, -xst, -ys(t, obs. ff. Earnest. 
Ernute, -tte, obs. ff. of Earth-nut. 

Erode (fron’d), V. [a. Fr. erode-r, ad. L. a-o- 
d-ere, f. e out + rodtre to gnaw.] To gnaw away. 

1 . trans. Of the action of acids, canker, ulcera- 
tion, etc. : To destroy by slow consumption. 

2612 [see Eroding ppl. a.]. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1627) § 983 
It hath beene anciently received that the Sea Hare hath an 
Antipathy with the Lungs. . and erodeth them. 2650 Buliver 
Antnropomet. 187 The blood.. becoming sharp, doth easily 
erode the vessels. 2762 Genii. Mag . 274 A thick yellowish 
matter, which eroded everything near it. x8xx A. T. Thom- 
son Lond. Disp. (1818) 432 Liquid muriatic acid.. erodes 
animal and vegetable substances. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
I. 232/2 The process of ulceration, .eroding the middle coat 
[of the vessel], 1878 Huxlf.y Physiogr. no All natural 
waters can dissolve carbonate of lime., and thus erode the 
limestone rocks. 

+ b. transf. of a personal agent, rare. 

X78X E. Darwin Bot. Card., Econ. Vegetation n. Notes, 
Hannibal was said to erode his way over the Alps hy fire 
and vinegar. 

2 . Geol. Of the action of currents, glaciers, etc.: 
a. To wear away; to eat out. b. To form (a 
channel, etc.) by gradual wearing away. 

a. 2830 Lyell Princ. Geol, I. 223 The river has filled the 
lake, and partially cut through the barrier, which it is still 
gradually eroding to a greater depth. 1871 Tyndall Frapn. 
Sc. (ed. 6) I. vi. 214 The adjacent land seemed eroded in a 
remarkable manner. 

absol. 1 862 Dana Man. Geol. 636 The stream . . com- 
mences to erode laterally during freshets. 2867 Murchison 
Siluria xx. (ed. 4) 492 The deep ocean never erodes. 

b. 18^0 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 170 The materials through 
which the channel is eroded. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
A/r. in Jml. Gcog. Soc. XXIX. 122 Cups, and basins, 
eroded by the friction of the gravelly waters. 2872 W. S. 
Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. x66 Before the Lugg had eroded 
the track in which it now flows. 

3 . In etymological sense (see quot.). 

18x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol (1843) I. 328 The stone-eating 
caterpillars are now found to erode the walls.. solely for the 
purpose of forming their cocoons. 

Eroded (i\d*-dhd), Ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . In the senses of the vb. 

2742 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 17 The eroded Cells of the Bone. 
1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. 78 The upturned and eroded 
edges of the Azoic strata. 

2 . Bot. Having the edge irregularly jagged. 
‘Used to express a particular kind of irregular 
denticulation * (Loudon) ; *= Erose. 

Erode nt (/TJu’dent), a. and sb. [ad. L. erd- 
dent-em, pr. pple. of erode i‘e to Erode.] 

A. adj. ‘ Applied to medicines which cause 
erosion* (Syd.Soc. Lex.). B. sb. A substance 
which erodes. In mod. Diets. 

Eroding (irdn*diq), vbl. sb. [f. Erode v . + 
-ing Lj The action of the vb. Erode ; in quot. 
atlrib. 

1862 Dana Man. GeoL ^ 639 The eroding action of water 
during freshets becomes immense. 2865 Livingstone Zam- 
besi xxviii. 577 It a kind of clay on which the eroding 
power of water has little effect. 

Er o’ding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
erodes. 

26x2 S. H. Enchir.Med. II. 84 This infirmitie proceedeth 
from gnawing and eroding humours. X74X Monro Anat. 
(ed. 3) 37 The Effects of eroding acrid blatter. 2803 Med. 

64 
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fmL IX. 558 Eroding ulcerations in the neck. 1870 Tyn- 
dall in Times 15 Sept. 7/6 The eroding forces of the atmo- 
sphere had weathered and decomposed the molten rocks. 

f E TO gate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. erogat-us, pa. 
pple. of eroga-re : see next.] Equivalent to the 
later erogated. Distributed. 

1583 Stwbbes Anat. Abus . n. 23 That some of our super- 
flattie might be erogate to them. 

+ Erogate, v. Obs. [f. L. erogdt- ppl. stem of 
eroga-re to pay out, f. e out + rogdre to ask, the 
orig. sense being to pay out public money after 
asking the consent of the Roman people.] irons, . 
To pay out, expend ; to distribute. Also absol. 

1531 Elyot Gov. 11. viii, Aristotle defineth a liberal man 
to be he whiche doth erogate accordinge to the rate of his 
substance. 1550 Vekon Godly Sayings (1846) 72 They 
thought that he should erogate and part his body emonge 
them, 1692 Bp. of Ely Ansiv. Touchstone 1 19 No Man can 
Supererogate till he have first erogated. 2828 in Webster ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

t Eroga*tion. Obs. [ad. L. erogation-cm , n. 
of action f. erogdre : see prec.] The action of the 
vb. Erogate ; expenditure, esp . in the bestowal of 
gifts, almsgiving ; concr. in pi. money expended. 

1531 Elyot Gov. ii. viii, Some thinke suche maner of 
erogatlon nat to be worthy the name of liberal! tie. 1563 
Foxe Life Latimer in Serin. Rem. (1845) p. xii, Works of 
erogation, foundations, oblations, c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. 
xlvii. (T.), Touching the wealth of England, it never also 
appeared so much by publick erogations and taxes, which 
the Long Parliament raised. 165* TJrquhart Jewel Wks. 
(1834) 254 He.. whose literate erogations reach to this and 
after ages. 1677 Hale Pontponius A tticus 204 His greatest 
Bounty and Erogations commonly employed upon those 
that were not in any likelihood of making him any return. 

Eroge'nic, a. Phys . [f. Gr. epeu-s sexual love 
+ -genic : after Fr. irogeniquei\ That gives rise 
to sexual desire. 

1887 Bind ff FirS's Anitn . Magnetism 152 In the case of 
some hysterical subjects there are regions in certain parts 
of the body termed by Chambard erogenic zones. 
Eromaney, bad form of Aeromancy. 

1608 Day Law Trickcs iv. ii, Deep Eromancy, or the 
pretious soule Of Geomanti<jue spells and Characters. 1623 
Cockeram, Eromancie , divination by things in the ayre. 
jEron, obs. pi. of Egg sb. 

c 1450 Two Cookery -Iks. (1888) 82 And then make faire 
bater of rawe yolkes of eron. 

Erore, variant of Erer. Obs. 

Erose (fr<?u*s). Bot. and Zool. [ad. L. eros-us, 
pa. pple. of erodZre : see Erode.] Having the 
margin irregularly incised or indented, as if bitten 
by an animal. 

*793 T. MartyN Lang, of Bot., Erosum folium, an erose or 
gnawed leaf. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 208 Hand and carpus 
unarmed, above minutely erose. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
237 Sepals and petals erose obtuse. 

Erose, var. of ./Erose {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Erosion (fou^on). Also 6 eroysion. [a. Fr. 
erosion , a. L. erosion-tin, n. of action f. crodere : 
see Erode.] 

1 . The action or process of eroding ; the state or 
fact of being eroded. Spec, in Geol. : cf. Erode v. 2. 

1541 R. Copland Grtydon’s Quest. C/ururg. 2 A ij b, 
Holowe vlceres . . procede of two causes, that is to wete of 
exeysyon and of eroysion. Ibid. 2 A iij b, Erosion. 1612 
Woodall Su rg. Maie VIVs. (1653) 383 By extream erosion 
or corrosion of Caustick Medicines. 1753 Torriano Sore 
Throat 60 The Erosion or Rupture of the Vessels. X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 75 Bounds are thus put 
to the erosion of the earth by water. 1813 Thomson Led. 
Inflamm. 369 The phenomena which it [ulcerative absorp- 
tion] exhibits were denominated erosion by Galen. 1836 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 450/2 The erosion or absorption of the 
cartilages. 1851-9 Darwin Geol. in A dm. Man. Set. Enq. 
294 Where ranges of cliffs exist the marks of the erosion 
of the waves may sometimes be expected to occur. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca iv. 11856) 41 We can often recognise 
fresh- water shells, by the erosion of those parts where the 
epidermis was thinnest. 

b. An instance of erosion. 

1710 T. Fuller Phann. Extemp. 133 It [l.c. the Elec- 
tuary] is very profitable against . . erosions of the Mouth. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Did., Ulcer , a Solution of Continuity 
made by an Erosion of the soft Parts. 1744 Berkeley Sires 
§ si Ulcerous erosions of the inward parts. 1880 Kinglake 
Crimea VI. viii. 184 The tumours, the erosions of the gums. 

2 . transf and Jig. Also concr. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 11 . 352 The expanders of 
rents are the most unproductive and useless class of citizens; 
their income is a fairer object of erosion, than that of the 
industrious. .classes. 1817 H. T. Colebrooke Algebra 311 
The erosion being subtracted from ‘both diameters, etc. 
1889 Sat. Rev. 23 Mar. 331/1 About twenty per cent, of the 
Government majority has disappeared by the natural erosion 
of bye-elections. 

3 . ait rib. Erosion Theory : the theory which re- 
gards the contonr of the land as due to superficial 
denudation rather than to subterranean agencies. 

1879 Lf. Conte Elem. Geol. 251 Erosion inequalities, once 
commenced, tend to increase, 

Erosionist (fro.'gonist). [f. prcc. + -ist.] 
One who upholds the erosion theory in Geology. 

1854 Reader No. 94. 483/1 The crosionists allow theoppor* 
t Uni ties of ages. i 83 x Gkikie in Maern. Mag. XLIV. 230 The 
Erorionists, or upholders of the efficacy of superficial waste. 

Erosive {hbu’siv), a. [f. L. Pros- ppl. stem of 
e red Ire (see Erode) + -ive.] Having the pro- 
perty of eroding. 


1830 Lyell Prittc. Geol. I. 1S1 Should the erosive action 
not be accelerated in future, it will require upwards of thirty 
thousand years for the falls to reach Lake Erie. 1851 
Richardson Geol. x. 376 The erosive power of the water 
has been aided by the proneness of the volcanic rocks to 
decomposition. 1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (ed. 6) I. ix. 297 
Proving its impotence as an erosive agent. - , 

Eroso- {ho ^ so -) 3 combining form of L. erosus 
(see Erose) in £ro:so-de*ntate a. Bot. and Zool. 
(see Dentate), toothed irregularly, as if bitten 
( Treas. Bot.). Ercrso-denti’culate a. Zool. (see 
Denticulate). 

1848 Dana Zooph . 270 The upper margin of the coral is 
very fragile and eroso-dentate. Ibid. 261 Lamellae finely 
eroso-denticulate. 

El-ostrate (np'stait). Bot. [f. E- pref? + L. 
rostr-um beak + -ate.] Not having a beak. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Jj Erote’ma. Rhet. Obs. [mocl.L., a. Gr. fpeu- 
rijfxa, f. cpojrdety to question.] = next. 

T589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 220 Erotema. . 
This figure I call the Questioner. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

II Erotesis (erc>t«-sis). Rhet. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ipwrrjots, f. IpaiTaetv to question.] (See quot. 1845.) 

1657 J- Smith Myst. Rhet. 136. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 
1721-1800 in Bailf.y. 1845 J. W. Gibbs Pfiilol. Stud. 
(1857) 206 Erotesis . . is a figure of speech by which a speaker, 
in the form of an interrogation, boldly asserts the opposite 
.of what is asked ; as ‘ Creditis avectos hostes?’ 

Erotetic (erate’tik), a. [ad. Gr. tpcoTTjTifcbs, f. 
(pojTaav to question.] Pertaining to questioning; 
interrogatory. 

1848 Hampden Ban ft. Led. (ed. 3) 59 The erotetic 
method by which the Greek sage used to extort the truth 
from his reluctant opponent. 1853 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
96, I have no skill in that erotetic method. 

Erotic (erp*tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. (pojTiK- 6 ?, f. 
(pw, cpojT-os sexual love. Cf. Fr. drotiquet] 

A. d^j. Of or pertaining to the passion of love ; 
concerned with or treating of love ; amatory. 

1651 ChXrleton Epltcs. <$• Cimin . Matrons 11. Pref., 
That Erothy'passion is allowed by all learned men to be a 
species ol Melancholy, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) 
1 . v. 61 These modes had other . . dependent on them, such 
as the Erotic or amorous. 1823 tr. Sismondis Lit. Eur. 
(1846) I. xvi. 448 The lyric and erotic poets of his country. 
1850 1 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. I. 158^ Arising from these 
erotic dreatfis, he suspended at her shrine his secular wea- 

f ions. 1865 Hook Lives Abps. III. i. § 9. 101 The common 
anguage of civility, as addressed to a lady, was erotic. 

B. sb. a. An erotic or amatory poem. b. 
[after sbs. in -ic, repr. Gr. -ikt) (t^ 7)-J A * doc- 
trine * or * science 9 of love. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 266/1 A lecture on popular erotics from 
the _ authoress. x86z Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 150 Religious 
erotics are something worse than an offence against taste. 
1872^ M. Collins Plunges for Pearl III. viii. 193 Instruc- 
tion in the famous science of erotic._ 1888 Athenaeum 18 A.ug. 
214/2 A strange doctrine of ‘spiritual wives’ — a mystical 
erotic. Ibid. 215/1 The sublime erotic, free from all passional 
instincts. 

Hence t Ero’tical, a. Obs., of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, sexual love. Ero'tically adv. , in an 
erotic manner; in an erotic. sense. Ero-ticism 
[ + -ism] , erotic spirit or character. 

1621 Burton Altai. Mel. m. ii. 1. ii, Jason Pratensis writes 
copiously of this Erotica! love. 1882-3 Schaff Encyd. 
Relig. Knowl. I.398 Others[understandit(SongofSoIomon)J 
erotically. 1881 Sat. Rev. 9 July 53/1 The religious ero- 
ticism of Redi. 1885 Ibid, ix Apr. 483/1 This martyr [Mme, 
de Montifaud] to eroticism. 

Erotism (e'rJtiz’m). [f. Gr. (pros, e parr- os + 
-ism. Cf. Fr. Irotismei] Path . Sexual excite- 
ment. b. = Eroticism, rare. 

1849 Lancet I. 538/2 The erotism is excited by . . the 
medical practitioner. 1875 H. Wood Thcraf. (1870) 563 
The general perturbation too great, for erotism to be in- 
duced. 1888 Athenaeum 18 Aug. 220/3 The love sonnets . . 
are free alike from erotism and from mawkishness. 

Erotology (ewtp-lodgi). [f. as prec. + Gr. -\oyld 
discoursing : see -logy.] The * science 1 of love. 

1886 {title). The Perfumed Garden of the Cheikh Nef- 
zaoui, a Manual of Arabian Erotology. 

Erotomania (erffmtam^-nia). Path. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. pavia madness.] a. Melancholy or 
madness arising from passionate love; b. (see 
quot. 1884). . 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org. 464 Erotomania is a 
species of insanity. 1877 Woodman & Tidy Forensic Med. 
726 Extreme sexual passion is called erotomania in both 
sexes. 1884 Syd ’. Soc. Lex., Erotomania. By some authors 
the term is restricted to those cases in which the imagination 
alone is affected; by others the grosser forms nympho- 
mania and satyriasis arc included. 

Erpetology, -ist: see Herp-. 

Err (5-1), -V . 1 Forms : 4-7 erre, (4 erry, 7 
arre), 4- err. [ME. erre, a. Fr. erre-r, Pr. and 
Sp. error, It. errare , L. errore :— prehistoric *cr- 
s<lre, cogn. with Goth, airzjan trans. to lead 
astray, OHG. irrCn trans. and intr. (Ger. irreii)h\ 

+ L intr. To ramble, roam, stray, wander. Obs. 
<Ti374 Chaucer Troylus iv, 274 O yery ghost, that errest 
to and fro. 1382 Wycuf Gen. xxxvii. 15 A man fonde hvtn 
in the feelde errynge. 1481 Caxton Myrr. m. xv. 169 He 
«rred so ferre by strange londes that he passed the flood of 
Ganges. 1549 6* Steknhold & H. Ps. evii. 40 And like- 
wise caused them to erre Within the wildemesse. 1601 


Jonson Poetaster 1. i, In no labyrinth can I safeller err, 
Than when, etc. 1697 Dryden Virgil (J.), A storm of 
strokes.. errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. 

2 . To go astray ; to stray from (one’s path or 
line of direction). Chiefly fig. and now arch. 

1303 R. Brunne Hatidl. Synitc 9517 Lewede men pat erre 
ful moche oute of the weye. c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 17 
Whoso myghte by be grace of Godd go Jus ' ra y he sulde 
noghte erre. 1382 Wyclif Isa. liii. 6 Alle wee as shep er. 
reden. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 330 (Add. MS.) Vayn, waveryng, 
and erryng fro the faithe. 1552 £k. Com. Prayer , Gen. 
Conf. , We haue erred and strayed from thy wayes, lyke 
Ioste shepe. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers 15 He that Errs 
in the Entrance, is not so easily reduced again into the Right 
Way. 18x2 Byron Juan n. xciv, Probably it [a bird] might 
have err’d Upon its course. ^ 1832 J. C. Hare in Pltilol. 
Museum I. 645 Indeed in this, as in every other practical 
question, there are two extremes into which one may err.- 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. lxxiii. Nothing is that errs from 
law. 

b. To fail, miss ; also, To err from (a mark or 
proposed end) ; to miss, fail to strike, rare. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxiii. (1554) 60 a, Kynd in her 
forge list nothing to erre. 1538 Starkey England t. i. 19 
Erryth not from the end. 1703 Pope Theban 772 On me, 
on me, let all thy fury fall, Nor err from me, since I deserve 
it all. 1732 — Ess. Man 1. 142 But errs not Nature from 
this gracious end, From burning suns when livid deaths 
descend. 1801 Southey Thalaba 1. xfif, The Arrows . . err 
not from their aim. 

C. ? qunsi-lrans. (But perh. way is the object 
of leading : ‘ I shall not err if thou lead the way’.) 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 266, I shall not lag beliinde, nor 
erre The way, thou leading. 

3 . To go wrong in judgement or opinion ; to make 
mistakes, blunder. Of a formula, statement, etc. : 
To be incorrect. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 473 5 if bo u te h e hem [w. 
dremys] ban mayst bou erre. c 1380 Wyclif Set. JVks. III. 
342 Petre suffricie mekeli frat Poul snybbide him whanne he 
erride. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 9 b, Whan thy 
frende erreth or mystaketh him agenst the. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 43 Quhasaever doutis or erris in 
the faith. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xn. 1 , By dreames, 
by oracles that never arres. 1650 Jeil Taylor Holy Living 
(J.), Possibly the man may err in his judgement of circum- 
stances. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 662 Fancy . . Perhaps errs 
little, when she paints thee thus. x8n A. T. Thomson 
Loud. Disp. (1818) 478 Both the above formulas err in this 
particular. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. \. ii. 42 It 
seems to me that the best writers . . have erred in consider, 
ing the mind too abstractedly. 

f b. quasi dram, with cognate object. 

1656 Handsom. A rtf. Those that are so subject to erre 
customary, errors in greater matters. 1659 Bp. Gauden 
Tears Ch. 281 In this it seems to have erred a Catholick 
errour. Ibid. 285 Not once erring so Catholick and great 
an errour. 1674 Hickman Qu inquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 194 
They erre as bad an errour as the Pelagians do. 

4 . To go astray morally ; to sin. 

CX315 Shoreham 164 God wyste wel that man schold erry. 
a 1340 Ham pole Psalter x. 8 He suffirs w reached men to 
erre in thoght & word & dede. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
22 They erre greatly that hastely . . say these holy houres. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 109 The perels of hem that 
offendyn and erryn. x6xx Bible 2 Chron. xxxiii. 9 So 
Manasseh made Iudah,and the inhabitants of Ierusalem to 
erre. 1645 Waller Pod. IVks. (J-), The Muses’ friend.. 
With silent pity looks on all that err. 1872 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. Prol., While Man’s desires and aspirations 
stir He cannot choose but err. 

fb. trans. {nonce-use.) To make (a person) sin. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1. ii, The Lord of lies,, 
tempts by covetuousness, drunkenness, pleasure, pride, etc., 
errs, dejects, saves, kills . . some men. 

+ 5 . trans. To do (a thing) wrongly or sinfully ; 
to make a mistake or commit a fault in. Chiefly 
pass. Obs . 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 497, I will amend Jra* i hafe 
errid. 1340 - — Pr. Coitse. 5733 For ilka tbyng b at erred es 
.. Man., sal be ledde To pedome. 1527 R. Thorne^ in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1589)257 In this little Card I think nothing 
be erred touching the situation of the lande. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb.) 79 To redresse willingly and speedily what 
hath bin err’d. 

+ Err, sl>. Obs. In 6 erre. [f. prec. vb.] An 
error, fault ; also, erroneous belief, heresy. 

1509 Fisher Wks. l 260 A londe without erre. rxsix 
1 st Eng. Ek. Atuer. (Arb.) Introd. 30/2 They haue a great 
erre for they saye, etc. 

Err ability (erabHiti). [f. Eriiable : see -ity.] 
Liability to err. 

1705 Hickcringill Priest-cr. 11. i. 8 How durst Church of 
England ..confess Errability and Fallibility? 1850 D. 
Thomas Crisis cf Being vL 101 Errability is an attribute of 
our common nature. 

Err able (e*rab’I), a. arch. rare. [f. Err v. + 
-able.] Fallible, liable to err. 

1665 J* Sergeant Sure footing 217 Experience, teaching 
that men . . arc enable. X705 Hickf.ringill Priest-cr. iv. 
(1721) 219 The punishment of Schismaticks, that are De- 
serters from an enable Church, is unaccountable nonsense. 
17x5 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Pref. 8 Very enable and 
uninspir’d Penman, a 1718 Penn Tracts, Wks, (1726) 1 . 
604 Man is Enable. 1741 Berkeley Let. 7 June Wks. 187c 
IV. 272 We hold all mankind to be peccable and cnaWe, 
even the Pope himself. 1839 J. Rogers Aniipopopr. 11. 11. 
x 16 Enable, liable to mistake. 

Hence fE-rraWencss, Obs., liability to error. 

1653 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. iv. § 4 Considering the 
enableness of our judgments, when extended to foreign and 
remote subjects. 1667 Decay Chr. f’iety x\iu (1683* 355 
The crrableness of our nature. 1775 in Aim. 1628 in V lu- 
ster ; and in mod. Diets. 
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Errable, -bull, obs. forms of Ear able* 
Errabtmd (e’rabwid), a. rare “ l . [ad. L. 

crrabund-its wandering to and fro, wandering 
about, f. erra-re : see Err.] Erratic, random. 

1834*43 Southey Doctor Interch. xtii. (1848) 248 With 
your errabund guesses, veering to all points of the literary 
compass. 

Errancy (e*ransi). Also 7 errancie. [f. Er- 
rant a. : see -ancy.] The condition of erring or 
being in error. 

1621 W. Sclater 7 yt/ics (1623) 161 In the Infancie, nnd 
as I may terme it, Errancie of the Church. x8ix Monthly 
Mag. XXXII. 143 The more remarkable cases of credulity, 
superstition, errancy of idea, etc. 1854 W. Waterworth 
Ortg. Anglicanism 4 The Catholic Church, .denies the fact 
of the errancy of the Church. 1864 Ck. 4- State Rev. No. 
26/2 Mr. Gladstone’s errancy has continued longer .. than 
that of any other politician. 

Errand (e-rand). Forms: 1-2 serende, 3-5 
ternde, erende, ernde, errnde (Orm.), arunde, 
(3 earende, erinde, erd(e)ne), 4 arende, arnd, 
erned, 5 erunde, 4-6 erand(e, errande, (4 er- 
aunt, -ond(e, herand(e, 5 -end, ardene, arend, 
eraunde, erdon, ernedde, erundi, herunde, 
heyrne, 6 haraunte, arande, amede), 6-7 ar- 
rant (e, 7 arrand, -end, earrant, e arande, 6-8 
errant, (8 dial, amt), 4- errand. [OE. xrende 
str. neut, corresp. to OS. drundi , OHG. drunti , 
dronti, drandi (MHG. erende ), ON. eyrindi , orin- 
di , crindi neut. (Da. xrinde, xrend, Sw. xrende). . 
The ulterior etymology is obscure : the OS. and * 
OHG. forms seem to point to an OTeut. type I 
*xrundjo-(m , and the ON. forms to *drundjo-m \ 
neither of which is easy to reconcile with the other- j 
wise plausible (and generally accepted) connexion 
with Goth, dims , ON. arr, OS. eru, OE. dr mes- 
senger; if any relation exists, the at of OTeut. 
^azi'tts must be due to epenthesis.] 

+ 1 . A message, a verbal communication to be 
repeated to a third party. Obs. 

c 890 K. jElfred Breda n. ix, He his hlafordes icrende 
seegan sceolde. a 1000 Gutklac 696 (Gr.) Bartholomeus 
aboden hmfde godes serendu. 0x200 Ormin Ded. 159 Godd- 
spell onn Ennglissh nemmnedd iss . . God errnde. c 1290 
Lives Saints (1887) 25 And seiden him J>e erende. c 1325 
E. E. AUit.P. C. 72 Now swe}e me Juder swyftly & say 
me J>Is arende. 1393 Lancl, P. PI. C. xiv. 41 The mes- 
sager. .with hus mouth tellej? Hus erande, and hus lettere 
shewe]?. c 1440 York Myst. xx. 233 To youre herand 
for to say. 1535 Coverdale i Sam. xi. 5 So they tolde him 
[Saul] the Earande of the Men of Iabes. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. it. ix. ^633) 116 They pressed him sore with 
a trayterous errant, sent by his daughter the Lady of Slahe, 
to all his brethren. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 1. (Arb.) 22 
Tel your King, from me, this errand. 1725 DeFoe Voy. 
round JVorldixfyo) 93 The second messenger came in, and 
delivered his part of the errand. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) 

I. iv. 153 Preachers of the Gospel were sent .. and the 
Errand was worthy of Him who sent them. 

b. In religious language : A petition or prayer 
presented through another (the Virgin Mary). 

c X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 167 Ure lafdi Seinte Marie here 
ure arende to ure louerd ihesu crist. 0x440 Bone Flor. 
1857 Lady Mary free. .Here my errande, as thou well may. 
£■1460 Emarc 8 Mary, hevyn qwene, Bere our arunde..To 
thy sone. 1849-53 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers III. ix. 341 The 
‘ handmaid of the Lord ’ was looked upon as one among the 
appointed bearers of our errands unto heaven. 

2 . A going with a message or a commission : 

a. In an elevated or dignified sense : A mission, 
embassy, an expedition for a specific purpose. 
Now arch., poet., or rhetorical. 

aiooo Andreas 215 (Gr.) Ne maeg asrendes ylding 
wyrSan. 1065 O. E. Citron ., Hig Isegdon serende on hine 
to bam cyninge Eadwarde. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 
I. 477, I never obey’d the King so unwillingly in my Life ; 
both upon Account of an Errand so unnecessary, and, etc. 
1744 Thomson Summer 526 Immortal forms, On gracious 
errands bent. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 257 
They met the guide returning from his secret errand. 1856 
Kane Arct: Exph II. xxi. 207 The scene .. impressed my 
brother when he visited it on his errand of rescue. 

b. In mod. colloquial language, esp. : A short 
journey on which an inferior ( e.g . a servant, a child) 
is sent to convey a message or perform some 
simple business on behalf of the sender. Phrases, 
to run ( on ) errands, to go (on) an errand. 

1642 Charles I Declar. 12 Aug. 13 Attending the doores 
of both Houses to be employed in their errants. 1859 
Dickens T. Two Cities n. 1, He was never absent during 
business hours, unless upon an errand. 

C. Phrases, A fool's errand : a profitless under- 
taking. A sleeveless errand : see Sleeveless. 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 20 Did not the Pope 
send all the Princes of Christendom upon a Fool’s Errand, 
to gain the Holy Land? 1840 Marryat Poor Jack viit. 
The doctor's come on a fool’s errand. > 1884 Century Mag. 
Nov. 59/1 He was only going on a fool’s errand again. 

3 . The business on which one is sent ; in wider 
sense, the object of a journey, a purpose, intention. 

a 1225 A ncr. R. 246 Clene bone . .cumeS in biuoren Almihti 
God, & de 3 be erinde. . wel. 0x250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 1402 Eliezer.. 
tolde hem. .And for quat erdene he Sider nam. c 1340 Gaw. 

% Gr. Knt . 257 To wone any quyle in bis won, hit watz not 
myn ernde. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 282, I come ageyn 
Fulleche myn Erdon for to spede. c 1400 Destr. Troy 522 
The woman . .vnder shadow of shame shewid forth hir ernd. 


* 43 2- 5 o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 243 To exercise theire causes 
and emeddes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 263/4 Gotard .. for 
certeyne necessitees and erandes retorned into placence. 
*484 Pciston Lett . No. 88 r III.- 3x4 Your sunne dede hese 
heyrne ryght wele as ye sbal her aft yr this. 7598 Yoxg 
Diana 24, I . . tooke out before ine a few goates . . bicause 
I would not goe without some errant. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 179 Commissions of Justitiarie, suld nocht be granted 
. . for langer space nor the earand in hand may be conve- 
niently perfited. 1610 T. Lorkin in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 251 
III. 221 The chief errand of my last Letters was to let you 
understand of our safe comming hither. 1699 Bentley Pltal. 
70 He had another errant to Persia, than buying of Slaves. 
1790 Paixy H orx Paul. Rom. i. g The errand which brought 
him to Jerusalem. 1883 Oujda IVanda I. 3 This errand 
was distasteful. 

A To make an errand', a. (cf. 2) to make a 
short journey; b. (cf. 3) to find a pretence for 
going. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 25x3 If thou, .any errand mightest make 
Thider, for thy loves sake. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 
Pream., Y made myn erand unto you for seyng of evy- 
dence. 1549 Edward VI Jml. in Rem. (1857-8) 249 Gui- 
dotty made divers harauntes from the constable of Fraunce 
to make peace Math us. 1580 North Plutarch 729 (R.) 
He himself made an, errand home to fetch such things as 
he lacked. 1589 Nashe Auat. Absnrditic 13 Women., 
will not stick to make an errant ouer the way. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxvii, Tom.. after vainly waiting for 
him to come out, determined, at last, to make an errand in. 

5 . at t rib. and Comb., as errand-b carer, - bringer , 
-cart, - goer , - porter ; errand-bearing adj. ; also, 
ferindebere, ME., =* crrand-bcarcr ; errand- 
boy, a boy kept to run on errands ; so errand- 
lad; f erendes-man, ME., an ambassador; er- 
rand-making a., that finds an excuse for accosting 
or intruding upon a person. Also Erendrake. 

a 1225 A tier. R. 60 pe liht eie . . is ase *erindebere [C. erende 
beorere] of pe lihteheorte. a X300 Cursor M. 3226 (Cott.) 
Apon his kne he did him suere pat he suld be lei errand 
berer. 13. . Intcrlcc. Poem in Ret. Ant. I. 146 Thu salt be 
my herand-bere. 1815 Tweddell Remains Ixviii. 360 (Jod.) 
Savojrard {a term] for chimney-sweeper and *errand-boy at 
Paris. 1838 Dickens O. Twist x, The tradesman leaves 
his counter . . the errand boy his parcels, the schoolboy his 
marbles. 1879 * E. Garrett ' (Mrs, Mayo) House by Wks. I. 
66, 1 will send the errand boy with thee to carry a note. 1720 
OzELLVertot'sRom.Rep. I.iv.23sTheConsuls. .ordered that 
*Errand-bringer of theirs to be driven away ignominously. 
x8io Editi. Rev. XV. 342 Who employs the drivers of *er- 
rand-carts to distribute them indiscriminately to travellers. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr.i. v, He was *errand-goer by ap- 

5 ointment to the house at the corner. 1887 Pall Mall G. 29 
une 13/2 Here, too, were *errand lads, shop lads, clerks. 
1599 l Yarn. Fairc Worn. 1. 355 These *errand-making gal- 
lants are good men, That cannot pass, and see a woman sit 
.. But they will find a ’scuse to stand and prate. 0x205 
Lay. 24862 Nah na man demen *erendes-mon [0x275 heren- 
drake] to dasSen. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxi, A tattered 
cadie, or ^errand-porter . . exclaimed in a strong north- 
country tone. 

Hence + Errandee-r [ + -EER] (see quot.). 
E*rrander [f-er 1 ]. rare. One who goes on an 
errand. E-rrandry [ + -ry] = Errand. 

X736 Bailey, Errandeer , a scout at Oxford. 1883 G. 
Stephens Buggds N. Mythol. 41 A shrub forgotten by the 
erranders ; 1834 Disraeli Rev. Efiick 1. xxxi. 44 Swift To- 
morrow [is] but a truant hind, That lags upon a graceless 
errandry. 

Errant (e’rant), a. ( sb .). Also 4-5 erraunt (e, 
errawnt(e, 7 errand. See also Arrant, [a. Fr. 
errant, originally two distinct words, which, how- 
ever, were to some extent confused in Fr. In the 
senses represented by branch I it is pr. pple. of 
OF. errer (pr. t. oirre), also written esrer, earlier 
edrer vulgar L. iterdre ( — literary late L. i fin- 
er are, -art) to journey, travel, f. iter journey. In 
the senses represented by branch III it is ad. L. 
errant-em pr. pple. of err are (Fr. errer, of learned 
origin) to stray, wander. Err. The primary notion 
in branch II is uncertain ; it seems natural to in- 
terpret thief errant as 1 vagrant ’ thief, and so to 
refer it to errare ; but if Romanic scholars be right 
in referring juif errant (see 3) to iterdre, this deri- 
vation may be correct here ; or perh. the two words 
were already confused when the phrase arose.] 

X. Itinerant, travelling. 

A. adj. 

1 . [after Fr. chevalier errant', cf. ' ensemble 
oirrent li chevalier 1 quoted in Godef.] Said of 
knights who travelled about in quest of adventure. 
See Knight-errant. 

[CX340 Gaw. «$■ Gr. Knt. 810 Kny3terraunt.] 1470 Malory 
Arthur iv. xW. 134 Here mayeye see what auentures befallen 
oftyme of erraunte knyghtes. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. vi. 6 
Now she deuiz’d, amongst the warlike rout.. to seeke her 
errant Knight. 1629 Massinger Picture m. v, I have read 
the tales of errant Knighthood. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 

21 Chief of Domestick Knights and Errant, Either for 
Chartel or for Warrant. 18x3 Scott Trierm. L x, He 
journey’d like errant knight the while. 

b. iransf. (often as pr. pple.) : Travelling, roam- 
ing (in quest of adventure, or like a knight-errant). 
poet, or quasi -arch. * ' 

la 1634 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. We bee no Ladies 
errant. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude m. (1850) 466 Boys and 
youths Forsook their homes, .errant in the quest Of Patron. 
1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde ir. v. 111(1849)256 Errant for 
geste and enterprise. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird of Nor- 


laiv I. 289 Thinking of that ship, or of the sons of other 
mothers who were errant in her. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 61/2 
That same lady- errant who, etc. 

C. That is in the spirit of a knight-errant ; also, 
with notion of 9, erratic, 1 quixotic’. 

1822 B. . Cornwall Ep. Jo Sir J. Lawrence in Misc. 
Poems , With pleasure which rewards mine errant pains. 
1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. xxviii. 306 Her temerity 
in such an errant undertaking. 

1 2 . Pawn errant [OF. paoimet errant {Rom. 
Rose)] : in chess, a travelling pawn, one that has 
been advanced from its original sqnare. 

c 1369^ Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 661 Fortune seyde .. 
‘mate’ in mid pointe of the chekkere With a pownc erraunt. 
+ 3 . Errant Jew [F r. juif errant] : the ‘ Wander- 
ing Jew ’ ; in quot. Iransf. 

la 1400 Morle Arth. 2895 Thus es J>e geante for-juste, that 
errawnte Iewe. 

f 4 . In the designations of certain English legal 
functionaries : bailiff- errant (see Bailiff 4) 
[AF. baillif errant , 14 Edw. Ill, st. 1. c. 9] ; 
justice - errant [AF. justice - erraunt , Britton 
c 1290 ; in Anglo-Lat. always justiciarius itin - 
erans], a justice who travels on circuit. 

1502 Arnolde Citron. (1811)3 Our lord the Kynge. .shall 
not assigne Justicis wythin the cite .. other than Justicis 
errauntis to the tour of London, etc. X574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 105 a, The original and the processe were sente 
beefore Justices errantes, where the parties came. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 141 Justices that goe circuit, and Bailiffes 
at large.. are therefore called Justices Errants and Bailiffes 
Errants. 

5 . Said^t. of itinerant functionaries, offices, or 
jurisdictions. 

2638 Peuit. Conf. ix. (1657) 292 Whether^ every errant 
Priest is so furnished, that comes unto them in that name? 
1874 Helps Soc. Press, iv. 60 All the functionaries of 
government were more errant. 1887 Gore in Expositor 
June 417 We find.. side by side with. .the local ministry 
of Bishops and Deacons, a still general or errant ministry. 

B. sb. A knight-errant ,* one who travels in the 
manner or spirit of a knight-errant. 

^ a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant iv. i. (1651) 50 Truth 
is the essence of our Order, v/e Who are errants cannot de- 
ceive and be. 1689 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 309 Isaac 
[Vossius] was invited thither [to Sweden] by the heroic and 
royal errant. 1811 Shelley in Hogg Life I. 414 If we were 
errants, you should have the tilting all to yourself. 

IX. In senses of Arrant 2-6. 

+ 6. In phrase thief errant, errant ( arrant ) 
thief: in Chaucer, the leader of a band of robbers ; 
subsequently, a notorious, * common * thief. Obs. 
exc. in form Arrant. 
c 1386-1822 [See Arrant 2.] 

f 7 . Used as an intensive with sbs. of reproachful 
sense: Thoroughgoing, ‘unmitigated’: see Ar- 
rant 3, 3 b. 

. *393-1538 [see Arrant 3]. t6ig W. Whately Gods Hush. 
i. (1622) 76 Thou art an errand grosse hypocrite. 17x9 [see 
Arrant 3]. <*1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) IVks. (1753) 
II. 131 Doing a thing in one Parliament, and ordering it 
to be no precedent to another, is an errant bull. 1776 [see 
Arrant 3 b]. 1840 Smart says that errant is * often wrongly 
used for arrant 

f 8. Without opprobrious sense : Thorough, 
downright, absolute, unquestionable. Obs. 

1644 Milton Arcop. (Arb.) 63 Protestants and professors, 
who live and dye in as errant and implicit faith, as any lay 
Papist of Loretto. CX698 Locke Cotta. Underst. (1781) 20 A 
country gentleman who. .can away with no company whose 
discourse goes beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire. 
To such a one truly an ordinary coffee-house gleaner is an 
errant statesman. X703 Mrs. CentlivrE Love's Contriv. v, 

I shall become as errant a husband as you’d wish. 1710 
Cromwell Let. 5 Nov. in Pope’s Wks. V. 09 He is so errant 
a whig, that he strains even beyond his author, in his passion 
for liberty. 

t b. as pred. ? Unquestionable. 

1653 Hales Brevis Dis<j. in Phenix (1708) II. 733 Unless 
we take that Jor errant which is in question..\Vhether the 
Pope be the infallible Judg of Controversies. 

III. Straying, wandering, erring. 

9 . Astray, wandering, roving ; straying from the 
proper course or place ; having no fixed course. 

(In first quot. used as a mere pple.) 

24.. Circumcision in Tundalc's Vis. (1843) 97 To bryng 
the lost schepe ageyn. .That was erraunt ydyl and invayne. 
1590 Spenser /•'. Q. in. viii. 6 A shady glade . . to her 
reveald By errant Sprights, but from all men conceald. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. 1. iii. 9 As knots. .Infect the sound 
Pine, and diuerts his Graine Tortiue and erant from his 
course of growth, a 1720 Sheffield iDk. Buckhm. 1 Wks. 
(1753) II. 7 The Lord Rochesterat the place appointed, who 
. .brought an errant life-guard man. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth 
xix, When he has seen the errant damsel safe home, it will 
be time enough to claim his reward. 1861 Temple & Trevor 
Tannhduser 21 With errant foot He wander’d on to Horse], 
1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. n. vi, With an errant motion of his 
hands as if he could have tom himself. 

fb. Said of t^e planets (L. stellx errantes 
= Gr. d<TT6p€s TtXcivTjTCLi) as opposed to the fixed 
stars. Obs. 

x6x6 R. C. Times' IVltis. 146 Astronomers that can foretell 
eventes. .By errant pianettes & by fixed starres. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 210 There are just seven Planets 
or errant Starres in the lower orbs of heaven. 1646 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. 17 Tts hut her Errant motion ; Hee, 
the Same Light, to the world. [x86o Emerson Cond. Life 
viii. IVks. (Bohn) II. 428 He heard a voice none else could 
hear From centred and from errant sphere.} 
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ERRANT. 

+ C. In the classification of diseases ; —E rratic. 
1621 Burton* Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. ii, Diseases. .Errant, 
Fixed, Simple, etc. . . 

10. Erring in opinion, conduct, etc. ; deviating 
from the correct standard. 

1609 G. Chapman End Learn, in Farr S. P. ?as. I (1848) 
253 Skill, that doth produce But tearmes and tongues, and 
parroting of arte. Without that powre to rule the errant 
part. 1676 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept., The famous beauty and 
errant lady the Dutchesse of Mazarine. i88x G. F. Watts 
in 19 th Cent. Mar. 452 Correcting errant taste in dress. 
1883 Brit. Q. Rev. July 4 To counteract an errant condition 
by another condition which is itself errant, 
b. Used as sb. rare. 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. vi. 219 Oh lunacy, insanity, 
madness. .Oh papal errant, how great is your error L.how 
ridiculous your creed 1 

E*rrant, v. nonee<vd. [f. prec.] intr. To 
travel abroad (like a knight-errant). 

1807 Sir R. Wilson yrnl. 14 Nov., The British soldier, .has 
the advantage of erranting for his sendee. He seeks his 
glory abroad. 

Erranteer, var. of Errandeer. 

1736 in Bailey. 

t Erra’ntic, Oh. [f. Errant a. + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of, knights errant. 
So Erra'ntical a. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Notes in. ii. 73 Presented ten thou- 
sand whirlygfgs, Windmils, and Tume-pikes to his erran- 
tick soule. Ibid. iv. xxv. 283 They have been rid many 
hundred of more then errant ick miles. 16x2 Shelton Quix. 
1. i.vii.47 The erranticall Knighthood ought to bee againe 
renewed. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. viii. 29 For Sancho 
having now two capacities, the one personall, and the other 
Squire erranticall, etc. Ibid. 11. v. 57 For the Don . , sets 
her out in her erranticall titles. 

Errantly (e*rantli), adv. [f. Errant a. + -ly 2 .] 
'NVanderingly, at random ; without definite purpose. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 168 Into how many strange 
shapes, of Superstition and Fanaticism, does it not ten- 
tatively and errantly cast itself. 1859 Charnb. prill. XI. 349 
The images flit, .so errantly and transiently. 

E'rrantness. rare ~°. [f. as prec. + -nkss.] 
The state or fact of being errant. 

1730-6 Bailey { folio', Errantness, wandering faculty. 

Errantry (e-rantri). [f. Errant + -ky.] The 
condition of being errant; the condition of a 
knight-errant ; conduct or notions characteristic of 
a knight-errant. See also Knicht-errantry. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. i. 2 As appeares by his Er- 
rantry, which is but a neater word for wandring. 1661 K. 
W. Con/. Charac. (x86o) 20 He sends so many St. Georges 
to an eternal errantry never to returne to his burnt bottometh 
pocked. 1733 Fielding Quix. 1. v, I should not have fol- 
lowed his errantries so long, 1825 A. W. Fonblanque in 
West. Reviau IV. 398 Sheridan’s part in this affray was 
considered by the shrewder observers as a ridiculous piece 
of errantry. x88x Duffield Doji Quix. Pref. 35 On the 
return home from their errantries. 

t E*rr ant ship. Oh. (noncc-iud.) [f. Errant 
sb. + -ship.] The personality of a (knight-) errant. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xix. 265 When Maritomes 
and his Errant-ship were imbracing. 

Errata : see Erratum. 

tErratfe. Obs. Anglicized f. Erratum. 

1548 Hall Citron. (1809) Introd. 12 For what young man 
. . when he cometh to more ripenes of yeres. .doth not 'amend 
and change into better, his old errates and wanton actes. 
1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. Pref. B. iv. b, Verses with sundry 
Errats are distended. 

Erratic (ene-tik), a. and sb. Forms: 4 er- 
ratike, -tyk, 6 erratik, -tycke, 7 erratique, 
7-8 erratick(e, 6- erratic, [ad. L. errdtic-us, 
f. errdre to wander, Err. Cf. Fr. erratique .] 

A. Wandering ; prone to wander. 

1. First used in certain special applications : 

+ a. Erratic star : a planet. Obs. 
c 137^ Chaucer Troytus v. 1824 He saw with full avise- 
ment Ihe erratike sterres, herkemng armonie. 24x3 Lydg. 
Pt'fgr. SoivltW i. 70 The seuene name couthe planetes, that 
ben cleped of clerk es sterres erratjks. 2 <49 Conip!. Scot. vi. 
(1873) 47 Cosmaghraphie. .sal declair the mouyng. .of the 
sternis fixt, and stemis' erratic. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 187/2 The Erratick (stars] are seven. 1774 J. 
Bryant Mythol, 1 1. 32 If. . these . .stones related to the seven 
erratic bodies in our spheres [i. c. the planets]. 

b. Said of pains, or diseases which are not 
fixed, but more from one part to another, as gout, 
rheumatism, etc. 

1547 Boorde Brett. Health cxlvjii. 54 The Erra tycke and 
commyxt fever. 1651 Bicgs Neu* Disp. 178 Matenall cause 
of all erratick pains. 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick. 154 
Costiveness, succeeded with a slow Erratic Fever. 1748 
Jr. / 'eg’ tins' D is temp. Horses x 2 This Ailment, because it 
is erratick, all of a sudden removes to the other foot. 

f C. Erratic Poppy : transl. L .papaver erraticum 
(Pliny), identified by Eng. writers with the Wild 
or Corn Poppy ( Papaver Eh teas). 

1661 I-ovt.ll Hist. Attini. tf Min. 193 Endive, roses, and 
erratick poppies. 1672 Jordan London Triumph, in Heath 
G ro.crs' Comp .( 1 869) 4 94 A wreath about her h ea d , consisting 
of variety of grain . . intermingled with . . erratick Poppies. 
+ 2. Wandering from place to place; vagrant ; 
nomadic. Obs. ; shading off into 4. 

. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Erratique, that wanders or creeps 
this way and that way. 1725 Porr. Odyss. xti. 74 Through 
the vast waves the dreadful wonders move, Hence named 
Erratic by the gods above. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 
T 10 When fortune did not favour my erratick industry, I 
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gleaned jests at home. X757 Burke Alridgm. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. X. 539 This erratick justice [when/ he courts travelled 
with the kings] must have been productive of infinite incon- 
venience to the litigants. 1808 Pike Sources Mtsstss. 11. 175 
Those savages although erratic must remain long enough 
in one position to cultivate this grain. x8x6 Scott Old 
Alort. Introd., No entreaty could induce him to alter his 
erratic way of life. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 
II. 220 At this period Delos was supposed to have floated in 
an erratic state on the surface of the waters, 
b. Biol. ■ 

1857 Wood Com. Ob/. Sea-shore 99 They are rather mi- 
gratory in their habits, but not erratic, for they seem to go 
over the same course week after week. 1871 T. R. Jones 
Anim. Kingd. fed. 4) 286 The first period of their existence, 
during which they lead an erratic life, then closes. 

3. Erratic blocks, boulders , in Gcol . : stray 
masses of rock, foreign to the surrounding strata, 
that have been transported from their original site, 
apparently by glacial action. 

rti82BW. Phillips Treat. Geol. (Humble), The magnitude 
of the transported rocks is such as to deserve the name of 
erratic blocks. 1849 Murchison Siluria i. (1867) 19 To the 
unskilled eye Russia presents only monotonous undulations, 
chiefly covered by mud, sand, and erratic blocks. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 330 Erratic boulders and 
"scored rocks plainly reveal a former cold period. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm . Sc. (ed. 6 ) I. viii. 270 We crossed Creag 
Dhubb, and examined the erratic blocks upon its sides. 

A Irregular or uncertain in movement; having 
no fixed course. 

184X Catlin N. A tner. Ind. (1844) II. xlvii. 97 My erratic 
wanderings. *854 Moseley lxxviii. (ea. 4)218 The 

attraction of Jupiter, .upon this erratic comet. 1879 G. W. 
Cable Old Creole Days 150 Short remnants of the wind now 
and then came down the narrow street in erratic puffs. 

5. Irregular or eccentric in conduct, habit, or 
opinion. 

X84X Disraeli Amen. Lit. (1867)623 The genius of Dee 
was as erratic as the course of life he shortly fell into. 1876 
M. Davies Unorth . Lotid. 23 To gather up those erratic 
spirits that now stand aloof from any religious school. 1885 
Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird I. X7 He did not appear 
at luncheon, but . . he is always erratic. 

. B. sb. 

1. An erratic person : f a. A vagabond (obs.). 
b. One who is eccentric in modes of action, etc. 

1623 Cockeram, Erratick 2, a Rogue. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles x. 11. iii. 35 Euripides cals the Bacchic Priests .. 
Erratics, or wanderers. _ 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan 
Idol. III. 340 The canonized erratic vouchsafed to inform 
Eadmer that he disapproved of returning to his old station. 
1835 Frasers Mag. XII. 274 It is . . only by following the 
erratics through their concentric courses that we can trace 
out the manifold ways and vices of man. 

1 2. An erratic star, a planet. Obs. rare. 

1714 Derham Astro-Theol. ti. ii. (1769) 74 Our Sun doth 
[warm] the erraticks encompassing it. 

3. Gcol. An erratic block. 

1849 Murchison Siluria xx. 505 The huge erratics of the 
later cold period. 1882 Dawkins in Nature XXVI. 436 
Icebergs, melting as they passed southwards, deposited . . 
erratics, 
b. Comb. 

x88i G. M. Dawson in Nature XXIII. 281 The drift- 
covered and erratic-strewn character of the country. 

Erratical (erre’tikal), a. & sb. [f. prec. + -al.J 

1. Wandering. 

1620 Br. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 200 This man’s wit 
wanders with his erraticall synode. 1646 J. Maine Agst. 
False Proplt. 31 Those erraticall, uncertain, wandring night- 
fires . . which shine only to lead Traveller out of the way.’ 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. ii. 20 The Midianites especially led 
erraticall lives. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 

2. + a. Deviating from a given type. b. Guided 
by no rule, capricious, irregular, strange. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, vi. 95 And therefore 
come not forth in generations erraticall, or different from 
each other. 1698 W. Chilcot Evil Thoughts iv. (1851) 48 
Unhappy conjunctions oftentimes prove the consequence of 
such erratical motions. 1854 Ruskin Two Paths ii. 70 And 
enough bad teaching, to bring out very erratical results. 

t B. =. Erratic B. 2 . Obs. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. cJxxxv. 796 Were the scurvy 
position of Ij in 25 seconded with other malignant positures 
of the Erraticals. 

Hence Erratically adv., in an erratic manner ; 
irregularly, capriciously. Erraticalness. 

1613 M. Ridley Magti. Bodies 99 Varieth their direction 
diversely, and erratically.^ 1775 in Ash. x86t Wilson & 
Geikie Mem. E. Forbes xii. 427 The remainder of this year 
was spent somewhat erratically. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story 
I. 166 The needle stirred, indeed, but erratically. 1884 H. 
Sturmey Tricyclist ' s htdispens. Ann. 12 The machine is 
made to steer very erratically. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Er- 
raticatness, wand ring faculty. 

+ E'rratile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. h. crrdtiJis, f. 
errdrel] a. Of a star ; Wandering, b. Erro- 
neous, mistaken. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 66 To . . note all the stars (both 
fixed and erratile) under which one is born, and that with- 
out any errour or erratile apprehension in himself. 

t Erra *ti 021 . Oh~° [ad. L. errdtidn-cm, n. of 
action f. errdre to wander.] 

. *623 Cocker am, Fr ration, a wandring to and fro. 1730 6 
in Bailev (folio). 1832 in Webster. 

Erratum (civi't^m). PI. errata, [a. E. erra- 
tum, neut. pa. pple. of errdre : sec Err.] 

1- An error in writing or printing; ehie/iy, an 
error noted in a list of corrections attached to a 
printed book. 


ERRING. 

2589 A far/ re l. Epit G b, Errata, or faults escaped. 2631 
Quarles Div. Fancies iv. xxxv. (1660) 151 The World’s 
a- Book .. *Tis falsly printed, though divinely penn'd, And 
all th’ Errata will appear at th’end. 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 247 God . . upon a Solemn Review of his Works . . 
found not one Erratum in the whole Book of Nature. 17x4 
Sped. No. 579 p 1 The Company of Stationers .. made a 
very remarkable Erratum or Blunder in one of their Edi- 
tions [of the Bible]. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. Pref., 
The long Catalogue of errata that disfigures this work. 
C1817 Hocg Tales ^ Sk. II. 234 An erratum to a volume. 
*824 J. J ohnson Typogr. II. vi. 142 The errata are put im- 
mediately before the body of the work, or at the end of it. 
2875 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) I. p. vii, I have inserted as cor- 
rections under the head of errata, 
b. trails/. 

177 x Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 26 This I therefore 
reckon one of the first errata of my life. 

% 2/ a. Like other plurals in - a , errata often 
appears in 17 - 1 8 th c. with the addition of - s or - es 
• without alteration of sense, b. At the same period, 
errata occurs as a sing., = ' list of errata \ and in 
that sense takes -es in pi. 

n. 1644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. xi, Hee’s a page Fill’d 
with Errata s of the present age. 1678 Vug, Alan's Call. 
53^ Look back upon time past . . that the former errata's and 
miscarriages of life maybe henceforth corrected. 1727 Swift 
Further A cc. E. Curll , Resolved, That a number of effec- 
tive errata's be raised out of Pope’s Homer. 

b. 1635 T. Lambarde To Rdr. in W. Lambardc's A r. 
cheion , Those that, .swallow the Errours for Errataes. X650 
Earl Monm. tr. Senanlt's Man become GuiltyA. 4 a, I have 
made an Amends by printing an Errata. 1659 Heylin Ex- 
amcn Hist. II. 150 Such Misnomers are so frequent in him, 
as might make a sufficient Errata at the end of his History. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 105 The Errataes at the end of books. 

3. altrib. in pi. 

a 1852 Moore Devil among ScJiol. 35 In whom the dear 
errata column Is the best page in all the volume 1 
Erraunt, obs. form of Errant. 

Erre, var. of Arr, Obs., wound, scar. 

_ a 1340 Hamtole Psalter xxxvii. 5 Myn erres . . fiat is ]>e 
wondes of my synnes. c 1450 Mir our Saluacioun 265 
Shewing his woundes errys. ^ 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 
14 a, Anoint the faces of children, that haue the -small 
Pockes, when the said Pockes be ripe, to kepe them from 
pities or erres. 

Erre, var. of Irre, Obs., wrath. 

- c 1450 Myrc 1225 Hast thow had ‘enuye and erre To hym 
that was thyn ouer herre. 

Erred (aid), ppl. a. rare. [f. Err + -ed 1 .] 
Used erroneously ; misapplied. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlix. (1612) 226 Catholiques 
(that erred name doth please the Papists). 

f E*rres. Obs.pl. [a. OF. erres pi.: see Arles.] 
Earnest-money ; an earnest. 

c 1425 Leg. Rood (1871) 217 To bye hys chaffare child 
payed erres. 

t E'rrevous, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. erre, Irre, 
anger, after plcntevous, bonntevous , etc.] Wrathful. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 84 AUe his angre and 
his erreuous \ printed errenous] talent Refraynede he. 

Errhine (e*rain), sb. (and a.) Med. Also 7 
errhin. [ad. mod.L. 'errhtnum, ad. Gr. tpplv-ov, f. 
iv in + fiiv nostril. Cf. Fr. errhin adj.] 

. 1. * A medicine which when applied to the mucous 
membrane of the nose increases the natural secre- 
tions and produces sneezing * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2626 Bacon Sylva 1631 §38 Powders .. (which the Phy- 
sitians call Errhines) put into the Nose, draw Flegme, and 
water from the Head. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Pare/s Chirurg. 
xxvi. xxxv. (1678) 654 Drie Errhines are to be blown into 
the" nose with a pipe or quill. 17x0 T. Fuller PJtarm . 
Extcmp. 151 Errhines are to be us’d cheefly in the Morning. 
X875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 557. 
f 2. A plug of lint steeped in such a medicine 
for insertion in the nose. Obs. 

[x6xx Cotcr., Errhine, a tent -like medicine appJyed vnto, 
or put into, the nose, etc.] x6ox Holland Pliny, Explan. 
Words of Art, Errhines be deuises made like tents, sharper 
at one end than the other, to bee put vp into the nose. 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Obsemu Surg, (1771) *149, 1 hooked it with 
an Errhine, and divided the Skin with a Bistoury. 

3. as adj. Having the action of an errhine (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 380 Externally it is rubefacient 
and errhine. 

Erring (5*rii)), vbl. sb. [f. Err + -ing 1 .] The 
action of the verb Err ; +an instance of the same, 
a fault. 

1483 Catli. Attgl. 1x7 An Errynge, erratus , error. 1649 
H, Lawrence Some Consid. 38 Two sorts of errings. 
1654 E. Johnson Woud.-wrkg. Provid. 175 Yet have they 
their errings as well as others. 2699 Pomkret Love Triumth. 
over Reason, There’s no erring twice in Lovc and War. 
1727 Harte To Pr. Orange / R.), Isis, whose erring on the 
modest side Th* unkind and ignorant mistake for pride. 

Erring '5-rig), ///. a. [f. Eim v. + -i.vc; -■] 
That errs in senses of the vb. ; f wandering, roam- 
ing (o/is .) ; deviating from the right or intended 
course, missing the mark; that is in error, or 
commits errors in opinion or conduct. 

a 1340 Hamj'oli: Psalter xiii. i Delite of synn capes 
errand men to ween God noght to be. c 2400 Lay Folks 
Mass-bk. App. v. 394 As an Errynge pylcrym * n the scr- 
uyse of the myghry and dredful god of louc, how many 
perylous jj.iv.agcs and wayes that I ha p.issyd^ by. 1601 . 
Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 254 Th' extrauagant, and erring Spirit, 
hyes To his Confine. 1623 WnirnoURNF. Nezvfoundland 
Pref. 24 This Ship was intercepted by an English erring 
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Captaine. 1651 Hobbes Leviath . in. xlti. 310 Danger . . 
may arise to Religion, by the Subjects tolerating of an . . 
Erring Prince, etc. 1697 Dryden Eneid (T.), He all those 
erring parts described so well, That Theseus conquer’d, 
and the monster fell. 1715-20 Pope Iliad y. 24 His sound, 
ing spear, Which., spent in empty air its erring -force. 
1836 J. Gilbert City. A tonem. ii. (1852) 39 Still to erring, 
wilful man, the -way to life is strait. 1875 Jowett Plato 
fed. 2)1. 17^ The erring act which is done without know- 
ledge is one in ignorance. 

t b. Erring star — planet. Ohs. 
c 1449 Pecock Rc/>r. v. i. 480 Erring sterris. 3647 H. 
More Song of Soul xu in. in. xv, So doth the Earth one of 
the erring Seven Wheel round the fixed sunne. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. <J.), Fix'd and erring stars dispose their influence. 

Erringly ( 5 -rigli), ado. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] I n 
an erring manner, in the senses of the verb. 

# 1815 Words W. IV/t. ZWDed., He serves the Muses err- 
ingly and ill, Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive. 1835 
New Monthly Mag. XLI V. 60 That army, like a rudderless 
bark, floats erringly. x8-ti DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 131 
A standard from which the prevalent style of its contempo- 
raries has erringly diverged. 

Erriwig, -wiggle, dial, form of Earwig si. 
1830 Forby Nor/.' <5- Suffolk Voc. 106 Erriwiggle, , an 
earwig. 1879 Miss Jackson Shroff It. IVord-bk. 134 Looks 
like a throttled erriwig. 

Erronecvsity. ? nonce-wd. [f. Erroneous, after 
the analogy of curiosity, etc.] = Erroneousness. 

• 1840 Nezo Monthly Mag LIX. 501 All his opinions, .were 
founded on ‘ erroneosity ’. 

Erroneous (erpn-nfos). Forms: 4-7 erro- 
nious(e, 5-6 erronyous (e, (5 arronious, ero- 
nyous, 6 erreoneous, ironyos, 7 erroneus), 4- 
erroneous. [?ad. OF. erroneus , f. L. erroneus 
(whence mod.F. errone ) vagrant, wandering (post- 
class. also ‘ erroneous’), f. erron-em vagabond, f. 
errare to wander : . see -ous.] 

1 . Wandering, roving; moving aimlessly, va- 
grant. Also quasi-o<&. Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. 252 The bischoppis . . opened no 
mouth to berk ageyn these erroneous doggis. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vii. 20 On th* Aleian Field I fall Erroneous, there to 
wander and forlorne. 1704 Newton Offics (1721) 91 This 
Circle, by being placed here, stopped much of the Erro- 
neous Light, a 1777 Fawkes tr. Halley's Eulogy on N croton. 
With what proportion’d force The Moon impels, erroneous 
in her course, The refluent main. 

+ b. Straying from the proper course. Obs. rare. 
1731 Arbuthnot Aliments 165 An erroneous Circulation 
(that is, when the Blood strays into the Vessels destin'd to 
carry Serum or Lymphb 

, + Y>. Straying from the path of right or virtue, 
morally faulty, criminal. Obs. or arch. 

*593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ir. v. 90 What Stragems? how 
fell? how Butcherly? Erreoneous, mutinous, and vnnaturall. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 55 The Prophet used to lay 
this stone on the shoulders of the emmious. 1777 Dodd 
in Boswell Johnson (1848! 542 My life for some few unhappy 
years has been dreadfully erroneous, a 1707 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. II (1845) I. vii. 9s The probability was, that 
himself had been erroneous. 1819 Byron Juan ux. xii, Shut 
The book which treats of this erroneous pair. 

1 3 . Straying from the ways of wisdom or pru- 
dence; under the influence of error, misguided. 
Obs. or arch. 

15x2 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 19 Pream., The seid Frensche 
kyng . . abydyng in his . . erronyous myndc. 2526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 55 He .. sleeth by confessyon the 
wormes of the scrupulous and erronyous conscience. X594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. iv. 200 Erroneous Vassals. 1640 Lond. 
Petit, in Rushw. Hist. Coll . (1692) I. 94 The great en- 
Creaseof.. Ignorant and Erroneous Men in the Ministry. 
1684 Bun van Pilgr. u. 64 marg., T'is difficult getting of 
good Doctrine in erroneous Times. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. ' T. (1701) Matt. vi. 22 If thy judgment then be blind 
which must guide thee, what a miserable erroneous wretch 
wilt thou be. 1759 Goldsmith Miscell. IVks . (1837) III. 246 
Leibnitz, .being very erroneous himself, cannot be expected 
to have bequeathed precision to his followers. 1775 J ohnson 
Tax. no Tyr. 87 That erroneous clemency. 18x0 Crabbe 
Borough xx. And should have strengthened an erroneous 
heart. 1829 Southey Sir T. More I. 133 He who shows 
himself grievously erroneous upon one important point must 
look to have his opinions properly distrusted upon others. 
absot. 

2602 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxix. (1631) 42 He will never 
instruct the erronious for a frowning reply quailes him. 
1649 Alcoran 188 God prolongeth the life of the erroneous. 
4 . Of doctrines, opinions, statements, etc.: Con- 
taining errors ; of the nature of error ; incorrect, 
mistaken, wrong. 

c 1400 Test. Love 1. 277/2 See ye not everie wight that to 
these erronious opinions were assentaunt. 1494 Fabyan 
Citron, vii. 539 (The) erronyouse opynyonsofy* sayd heresy 
[Wyclifs]. c 1530 More Anszo. Frith Wks. (1557) 833/1 A 
letter of sir Thomas More knight impugning the erroniouse 
wryting of John Frith agaynst the blessed sacrament of the 
aulter. 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (1852) 63 What an ironyos 
oppynyone is this unto the. leye pepulle. 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 969 How little weight my words with thee can 
find, Found so erroneous. 171X.J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 
246 Mr. Ray says this spelling is erroneous and that ..flood 
and blood . . ought to be written JIud , bind. 1757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. (1842) II. 529 astronomy is 
. .imperfect and grossly erroneous. 1822 Imison Sc. $ Art 
II. 2 But modern chemistry has shown, that this was an 
erroneous supposition. *845 Budd Dis. Liver 53 The 
erroneous impression that abscesses exist in the liver only. 

b. Of a legal proceeding: Faulty in law, irre- 
gular; chiefly, vitiated by ‘error’ in the technical 
sense : see Error 4 c. 
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*495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 59 Pream., For so muche as 
the same utlagarie. Is 4 arronious. x6ox-z Fulbecke 1st Pt. 
Parall. 58 Otherwise theiudgment is erronious. x8x8 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. too The same lands were granted to two 
different persons, which was repugnant and erroneous. 1848 
Wharton Law Lex 22(^2 Any matter appearing on the 
face of the record, which shews the judgment to be erro- 
neous. 

Erroneously (era u-n/osli),^/#. [f. Erroneous 
.+ -LY-.] In an erroneous manner: fa. In an 
erratic or wandering manner, b. In a misguided 
manner, under the influence of error, c. Other- 
wise than is the fact ; incorrectly. 

a. 1528 Roy Sat. (1845) 1x1 We wander in darcknes With 
out light erroniously. 

b. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 19 Pream., Erronyously 
defendyng and maynteynyng his seid obstynate opynyons. 
1655 Fuller Ch.-Hist. 1. 2 They who erroneously conceive 
one God too little, will find two too many. 1726-7 Swift 
Gulliver (J.), 1 . .conceived it, perhaps, erroneously, rather 
to be rigorous than gentle. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 330 They erroneously imagined that there was an exact 
analogy between, etc. 

C. *578 LytE Dodoctts ir. xliv. 203 This flowre is called 
Affodillus . . but very erroniously. .2646 StR T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. in. xviii. 153 If vision . . receive its objects 
erroneously, [it is called] Hallucination. 1675 Ogilby Brit. 
xyltiscomputed, but erroneously, mid-way between Durham 
and Newcastle. 2752 Johnson Idler No. 100 r 2 Which 
produce, very mischievous mistakes when they are erron- 
eously interpreted. 2879 J. Grant in Cassells Tcchn. 
Educ. IV. 382/2 Hitherto been set down most erroneously 
in al! maps. 

Erroneousness (erpu-n/bsnes). [f. as prec. + 
-Ness.] The quality of being erroneous. 

.2624 A. Wotton R untie from Rome 68, 1 haue alreadie. . 
discouered and proued the erroneousnesse of the faith of 
that Church. 2748 Hartlf.y Observ. Man 1. iii. 391 The 
Erroneousness of the Judgment in Children and Idiots. 28x8 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) III. 299 The erroneousness of 
this religion. 2854 Toulm. Smith Parish (1857) ix, I shall 
show the erroneousness of the . . notion. 

■f E’rronist. Obs.rare~ x . [f. L. erron-cm vaga- 
bond (cf. Erroneous) + -1st.] ?A teacher of 
false doctrine. 

2654 E. Johnson IVonder-zurkg. Provid. 98 These Er- 
ronists. .Cry out against a learned Presbitery. 

Error (e'rar). Forms: 4 erur, errur(e, 4, 6 
errouro, 4-S errour, (4-5 arr our, -owre, er- 
rowre, 5-6 errore, 6 erore), 4- error, [a. OF. 
error , emir, errour (mod.Fr. erreur) = Pr. and 
Sp. error. It. errore L. error-cm , f. errdre to 
wander, Err. (Some of the early forms may be 
due to the influence of OF. erreiire Lat. type 
*errdliiram). 

Down to the end of the 18th c. the prevailing form was 
errour , which is the form given by Johnson and by Todd 
(2818); Bailey’s Diet, introduces error in 1753, and this 
spelling is now universal. (In words which have -rr- before 
the suffix, as horror , (error, mirror, the spelling of for , 
an older -our is accepted by British as well as American i 
writers.)] 

I. 1 . The action of roaming or wandering ; j 
hence a devious or winding course, a roving, wind- j 
ing. Now only foci. 

The primary .sense in Latin; in Fr. and Eng. it occurs 
only as a conscious imitation of Lat. usage. 

2594 Daniel Compi. Rosamond Wks. (27x7) 50 Intricate 
innumerable Ways, With such confused Errors. 1620 
Guillim Heraldry xvi. (1660) 201 Being by error lost, they 
[dogs] have refused meat. 2636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. 
(ed. Rtldg.) 765 f i His error by sea, the sack of Troy, are 
put not as the argument of the work. 2654 R. Codrington 
tr. Ivstinc 318 But Archagathus was taken by them, who 
had lost his Father in the error of the night. . 2667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 230 The crisped Brooks, Rowling. .With mazie error 
under pendant shades. 2673 Lady's Call. 1. iv. r 13. 30 
[The moon] has a kind of certainty even in her planetary 
errors. 1743 R. Blair Grave 99 Where the. .stream has slid 
along In grateful errors through the underwood. 2720 Gay 
Poems 12745) I. 23 Ifan enormous salmon chance to spy The 
wanton errors of the floating fly. 2872 Tennyson Gareth « 5 - 
Lynettc 1183 The damsel's headlong error thro’ the wood. 

II. f 2 . Chagrin, fury, vexation; a wander- 
ing of the feelings ; extravagance of passion. Obs. 

[A common use in OF. ; cf. Irour, a. OF. irour anger, 
which may have been confused with this word.) 

c 2320 Sir Bettes 1907 Tho was Beues in strong erur. 
c 1325 Coer de L. 5937 Kyng Richard pokyd t? po kvdj gret 
errour, Wrathe dede hym chaung colour, c 1450 Merlin 
xx. 318 A-boute his herte com so grete errour that it wetc 
all his visage with teeres of his yien. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 
2081 The lord wyth greet errour Rod horn to hys tour. 

III. The action or state of erring. 

3 . The condition of erring in opinion ; the hold- 
ing of mistaken notions or beliefs ; an instance of 
this, a mistaken notion or belief; false beliefs 
collectively. Phrases, To be, stand in, lead into 
error ; + without error = 'doubtless *. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16900 (Cott.) pan sal rise mar pan be- 
forn errur of vr fai. c 2340 Ibid. 25225 (CotL Galb.) All men 
jjat in errure iss for to be broght vnto \n blis. c 2340 Ham- 
pole Prose Tr. 9 Astronomyenes . . Jreyre errowre es reprof- 
fede of haly doctours. 2340 — Pr. Consc. 4277 pus sal 
pai bring >e folk in errour Thurgh ]>air preenyng. c 2400 
Maundev. xxxiv. (Roxb.) 255 To mayntene pam in paire 
mawmetry apd baire errour. 2450 M yrc 63 Forsakest [thou] 
alle heresies and arrours. 2475 Canton Jason 84 The king 
Serath confessid thenne openly that without errour appollo 
was a god. c 1500 Pol. Ret. <5- L. Poems 44 And if sene wot 
nat whoo it is, bute stonde in erore. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer 127 We are brought out of darkness and error. 2596 1 


Shaks. Merch. V. in. it. 78 In Religion, What damned error, 
but some sober brow Will blesse ti ? 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 8 For Error, to speak e strictly, is a firme 
assent unto falsity. 275$ C. Lucas Ess. H aters I. 33 The 
general notion, that springs are colder in summer and 
warmer in winter, is but a Vulgar error. 2776 Gibbon Dec/. 
& Fall I. xv. 340 The paths of error are various and infinite. 
2830 V. Knox Bedard's Anat. 294 This circumstance has 
led those into error. x 85 o Tvndall Glac. 11. iv. 249 Let 
us here avoid an error which may readily arise out [of] the 
foregoing reflections. 1875 Jowett /Y<2f<j(ed.2)V. 136 Actions 
done in error are often thought to be involuntary injustice, 
b. personified. 

1570 Spenser F. Q.\. i. 267 God help the man so wrapt 
in Errours endless train. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. v. iii. 6y O 
Error soone conceyu’d. Thou . : kil’st the Mother that en- 
gendred thee. 1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 6 Though error bee 
blinde. shee sometimes bringeth forth seeing Daughters. 
1738 Wfsley Psalms Ixxx. xv, And Error in ten thousand 
Shapes Would every gracious Soul beguile, 
fc. A delusion, trick. Obs. rare, 
c 2320 Scuyn Sag. (W.) 2353 So longe thai vsed this errour 
Thai were richcher than th’ emperour. 

4 . Something incorrectly done through ignorance 
or inadvertence ; a mistake, e.g. in calculation, 
judgement, speech, writing, action, etc. Phrase, 
To commit an error. Clerical errop (see Clerical). 

a 2340 HA.MroLE Psalter Comm. 45 Errour in hit is ther 
non. c 2425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii. 286 Huchowne bath 
and b e aut ore Gyltles ar'of gret errore. 2483 Caxton 
Cato 3, I. .byseche all suche that fynde faute or errour that 
of theyr charyte they correcte and amende hit. 2538 Star- 
key England 216, I wyl confesse thys to be a grete errore 
in our commyn wele. 2500 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 250 This 
is the greatest error of all the rest ; the man should be put_ 
into the Lanthome. _ 1652 Hobbes Leznath. 1. iv. 25 For 
the errours of Definitions multiply themselves. 2710 H. 
Bedford Vind. Ch. Eng. 182 With all the Errors of the 
Press corrected in it with a Pen. 2781 Cowper Friendship 
iv, Boys care but little whom they trust, An errour soon 
corrected. 2826 Playfair Nat. Philos. 323 The first solu- 
tion of the problem of the Precession, .given by Newton., 
is not free from error. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 125 
He could hardly fail to perceive that he had committed a 
great error. 

fb. A mistake in the making of a thing; a 
miscarriage, mishap ; a flaw, malformation. 
Nature's error = htsus naturx. Obs. 

2398 Trp.visa Barth. De P. R. v. i. (2495) 101 This wonder- 
ful! errour [abortion] happyth moost in shepe and geete. 
24x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Sonde iv. xxx.fx^^) 78 Hit behoueth . . that 
it [a statue] be fourged right withoute ony errour. 1697 
Dryden (J.), H6 look’d like Nature’s errour, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece design’d. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson (1816) 1 . 87 Sure, thou art an errour of nature. 

c. Law. A mistake in matter of law appearing 
on the proceedings of a court of record. Writ of 
error : a writ brought to procure the reversal of a 
judgement, on the ground of error. By the Judica- 
ture Act of 1875 writs of error are limited to 
criminal cases ; in civil cases appeal is substituted. 
Plaintiff, defendant in error', the parties for or 
against whom the writ of error is used. Court of 
error (U. S.), a court of appeal in cases of error, 
f Clerk of the errors (see quot. 1706). 

2495 Act 11 Hen. VII, C. 59 § 2 The seid utlagarfes. . were 
reversed by meane of errour aftir the due order of your 
lawes. 1642 Termes de la Ley 142 Errour is y fault in a 
judgement, or in the processe, or proceeding to judgment, or 
in the execution upon the same in a Court of Record. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. 11. 163 Lawyers . . Do stave and tail with 
Writs of Error. 1699 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 505 
The place of clerk of the errors, worth £400 per annum. 
1706 Phillips, Clerk of the Errours, an Officer of the 
Common-Pleas, whose Business it is to Copy out and 
Certifie the Tenour of the Records of a Cause or Action, 
upon which the Writ of Errour is brought into any of those 
Courts. 1775 Sheridan Rivals Pro!, i. 31 No writ of error 
lies — to Drury Lane ! 2817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
II. 1121 If the defendant avow for so much rent arrear, part 
whereof is not due at the time of the distress, and enters 
judgment for the whole, it will be error. 2821 Marshall 
Const. Opin. (1839) 239 The counsel for the defendant, in 
error. 2827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 4x8 During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries writs of error from 
inferior courts to the house of lords became far less usual. 

d. Math. The quantity by which a result ob- 
tained by observation or by approximate calcula- 
tion differs from an accurate determination. Error 
of a planet : the difference between its observed 
place and that indicated by calculation. Error of 
a dock : the difference between the time which it 
indicates and that which it ought to indicate. 

2726 tr. Gregory’s Astron. I. 223 All the Errors of. the 
Body L, arise from the Forces represented by the Right 
lines AM. MN. 1833 Herschel Astron. Iii. 236 By apply- 
ing its [clock’s) error and rate . . he can correct its indica- 
tions. 2838 De Morgan Probab. 135 The number of positive 
and negative errors will in the long run be equal. 2878 Tait 
& Stewart Uns. Univ. iii. 123 The same law as that of the 
Probability of error. 

5 . A departure from moral rectitude ; a trans- 
gression, wrong-doing. 

In mod. use conveying the notion either of something not 
wholly voluntary, and so excusable, or of something im- 
prudent as well as blameable. Cfi 4 - 
c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 78 William the Conquerour 
changis his wikked wille, Out of his first errour. 1303 
Gower Conf. I. 21 Where lawe lacketh errour gToweth. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides xx That they shuld 
escheue al errours & applye them to all good dedis. 2535 
Coverdale IVisd. i. i2 O seke not youre owne death in y* 
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erroure ofyoure life. x6ix Bible Hob. ix. 7 Blood, which 
he offered for lijmselfe, and for the errors of the ‘people. 
1713 Berkeley in Guardian No. 8 Allusions to the errors 
of a very wild life. 1791 Burke Carr. (1844) I IX- 407 It is 
an error, not of the head, but of the heart. x8oo Mrs. 
Hervey M our tray Earn. II. 261 Capital vices? Say, rather, 
fashionable errors. 1851 Kingsley Zr//. (1878)1. 25- Every 
error must in God’s universe, bring down on itself.. some 
cognate misery. 

6. Comb., as etTor-blasted, 1 darkened , - proof, 
-stricken, - tainted \ - teaching , adjs. ; error-holder. 

1647 Ward Simple Cobid' 76 A . . minde .. “Error-blasted 
from Heaven and Hell. 1657 S. W. Schism DisfacICt 558 
The obscurity of ambiguities is most proper and least 
offensive to his ^errour-darkned eyes. 1577 Vi cary’s A nal. '1 o 
Rdr.9 They are. .condemned for ignoraunt men, and *erroiir- 
holders. 1646 Shirley To Stanley , Let me deal plainly 
with your youth, Not *error-proof yet. 1871 E. Burr Ad 
Fidem iv. 63 Bring truth home, to ^error-stricken souls. 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispaclit 239 The poison of heresy 
and *error-tainted opinions. 1853 G. S. Faber Rccapit. 
Apostasy 72 Giving heed to ^error-teaching spirits and to 
doctrines concerning demons. 

Error (e a rai), v. Lena. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To determine or decide to be erroneous (a decision 
of a court). 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Errorful (e’rwfui). [f. Error sb. + -rux.] Er- 
roneous, faulty. 

1563-87 Foxe A. «5 r M. 990 Brought .in by errorfatl cus- 
tome. 

t Erro*rious, a. Ohs. In 5 herroriotis. [f. 
Error + -(i)ous.] ? Holding erroneous tenets. 

7543 Harding Citron . ccxi. fol. ccviii, Then fled the 
lorde Cobham herrorious [v. r. erronyouse] To Wales, so 
with 1 oilers many one. 

Errorist (e-rarist). [f. Error + -ist.] One 
who is inclined to error; one who encourages and 
propagates error. 

1647 Ward Simple Cobler 77 Prudent men .. should doe 
well not to ingage themselves in conference with Errorists. 
1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 537 Our feelings are with such 
errorists. 1874 J, H. Blunt Diet. Sects 4 Adalbert an 
errorist of the eighth century.. was opposed to St. Boniface 
Winfred. 

Errorless (e’rarles). [f. Error + -less.] With- 
out error ; free from fault or mistake. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. viii. , § 18 It. .brings out 
the positive creature, errorless, unquestionable. 1868 Geo. 
Eliot Sp. Gipsy 234 Shipwrecked man. .Sees that full light 
is errorless despair. 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. viii. 338 
His Satan incarnates with errorless accuracy' the Puritan 
Conception of superlative sin. 

Hence IPrrorlessness, the state or condition of 
being free from error. 

1875 Holyoake Co-op. Png’. I. 244 Sincerity does not con- 
note or imply errorlessness. 

tE-rrorous, a. Obs. In 7 errourous. [f. Er- 
ror + -ous.] = Erroneous. 

1633 Ames Agst. Ccrcm. 1. 62 By reason of hn errourous 
conceit. 

+ Ers. ? Obs. [a. Fr. ers = Pr. ers, app. cogn. 
with Cat. e'r, Sp. ycro, yervo, It. ervo L. ervitml} 
The Bitter Vetch {Ervurn Ervilia L.). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxiv. 482. 1879 Prior Plant-n. s.v. 
Ers(e, obs. ff. Arse, q.v. Comb, ersgerdyll 
(=5 * arse -gird Ic) ; erswort ( = * arse-wort ), some 
plant (see quot.). 

1438 E. E. I Tills (1882) no To Edmond of Comewayle an 
ersgerdyll ofsiluer. a 1400 Sloane MS. 10 h/i Pilosclla .. 
[French] piloccllc . .lambestounge ucl erswort. 

Ers 6 (5-is), a. Forms : 4 Erische, Erysche, 
4-7 Ersch(e, 7 Erisb, 8 Earse, 8- Erse. [An 
early Sc. variant of Irish ; either repr. OE. Prise, 
or ON. Jrskr , or possibly descending from a 
parallel form retaining the vowel of OIr. Erin 
Ireland.] 

1 1. In early Sc. use : = Irish. 
e 1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 123 The erische [v.r. ersch] 
kyngis. Ibid, xvi. 309, xvm. 115. 

2. Applied by Sc. Lowlanders to the Gaelic 
dialect of the Highlands (which is in fact of Irish 
origin), to the people speaking that dialect, to 
their customs, etc. Hence in iSth c. Erse was 
used in literary Eng. as the ordinary designation 
of the Gaelic of Scotland, and occasionally extended 
to the Irish Gaelic; at present some writers apply 
it to the Irish alone. Now nearly Obs . 

c 1375 (Implied in Barbour’s use of Ershrv : see below}. 
CX470 Henry Wallace y 217 Thow Scot, abyde..Ane 
Ersche mantill it war tin kynd to wer. [But perh. this be- 
longs to 1.} X500-20 DUNEAR Dance Sei\ Deadly Sins xi6 
'iliac tarmegantis, with tag and tatter, Fful lowd in Ersche 
begowth to clatter. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 236 
Though the Inhabitants of Inverness speak English, yet 
thtre arc scarce any who do not understand the Erse or 
Irish. *773 Boswell yohnson Oct., Miss M*Lean pro- 
duced some Erse poems hv John M'Lean, who was a 
famous bard in Muff. *777 Johnson in JSonveft Apr., The 
Erse dialect of the Ccltick language has, from the earliest 
times, been spoken in Britain. 1782 Shaw Authentic. 
Ossian 14 The Earse dialect of the Gaelic was never written 
nor printed until M r.Macfnrbne . .published, in 1754, a trans- 
lation of Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted. X785 Burns 
Addr. to Veil xix. 1796 Morse Amer. Grog. II. 209 The 
language, which is called the Manks, is radically Erse, 
or Iruh. 1813 Byron Tuan vm. xxiii, He was what Erin 
calls, in her sublime Old Erse or Irish. 1838 Penny Cyct . 
XI. 32. s.v. Gaelic. The language spoken by the Scottish 


Highlanders is familiarly known among the Lowlanders by 
the name of the Erse, or according to the more usual pro- 
nunciation the Ersh, that is plainly the Eirish or Irish. 1864 

I. Taylor ITordsfy Places (1873) 129 The Erse of Ireland, 
the Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands, and the Manx of the 
Isle of Man. 

Hence + E-rseman, Obs., a man who is Erse by 
birth or descent, f E’rshry, the Gaelic-speaking 
inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland : see Irishky. 

3500-20 Dunbar Dance Sev. Deadly Sins 113 Ffar north- 
wart in a nuke Be he the correnoch had done schout, Ers* 
chemen so gadderit him abowt, In Hell grit rowme thay 
tuke. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvm. 443 All the erischry..of 
Argyle and the Ilisalsua. 1425 Sc. Acts Jos. /, § 61 (1814) 

II. xiAnde for twa causis ande principal}’ sene ]>e kingis 
notourus reb^Houris ar reset in Erschry [ed. S597 Irishrie] 
ofYrelande. 

Ersh: see Eaksh dial., eddish" 

Erst (5jst), a. and adv. Forms: 1-3 ffirest, 
cerost, aerst, 2-4 erest, 3-4 arst, (4 ? eroust, 5 
erast, eerst), 3-7 earst, (3 earest), 4-6 erste, 
(6 ierst, 6 , 7 yerst), 4- erst. [OE. xrest, superl. 
of <t r (see Ere) ; Tepr. OTeat. *airisto-, whence 
OHG. Prist (MHG. erist, mod.G. erst), OS. Prist 
(Du. eerst).] 

A. adj. 

tl. First in time or serial order. Obs. 
a xoooGuthlac 408 (Gr.) Waes seo sereste earmra gsesta 
costung ofercumen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 75 Ec of heom 
wrat ber of his uers and sancte peter wrat bet ereste. 
c 1205 Lay. 2646 pes wes pe mreste [c 1275 ereste] king )>e ferde 
vt to ireuing. a zzz$ Leg. Kath. 885 pes alre schafte schup- 
pent, Schawde ure eareste aldren..pe wit & te wei of Ilf. 
a izz$Ancr. R. 10 Powel pe erest ancre. 

f2. absol. in advb.. phrases. Now (then) at 
erst: now (then) and not sooner; cf. Ger. erst 
dann. (App. through misunderstanding of this, 
Spenser has at erst *=■ 1 as soon as possible, at 
once*.) On erst (only early ME. ; also on alre 
erst ) : in the first place, at first. 

« 1225 Ancr. R. 264 peonne on erest biginneS pe deoflen 
to weden. a zzz$St. Alarher. 14 penne pudde ich in ham 
luueliche pohtes, on earst hare unponckes. c X230 Halt 
Mcid. i7 pat is on alre earst pe stude & te time, c 1300 
Havelok 2688 Tho tarst [=at arst] bigan Godrich to go 
Ypon the Danshe. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. m. xi. 95- But 
pan atte arst ben pei verray good, c 1386 — Sec. Nun’s T. 
151 And thanne at erst thus to him sayde sche. 1430 Lydg. 
Citron. Troy 1. vi, And than at erst fro hense will 1 wynde. 
1475 Bh. Noblesse 6 Now at erst the irness be brennyng 
hote. 1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Sept. 6 And now at earst 
the dirke night doth hast. 1596 — F. Q. (J.), Abandon this 
forestalled place at erst. 

B. adv. 

1 1, Earliest, soonest, first in order of time. 
Beowulf 616 pa freolic wif ful j;esealde merest east dena 
epelwearde. c xooo ^Elfric Gen. xix. 53 And eode seo 
yldre swystor mrost to his bedde. c 1230 Halt Mcid. 15 
purh ure lafdi meidenhad pat hit bigon earst ]>e meiden 
Marie. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A iv. 20 Bote Concience com 
arst to Court bi A Myle. X377 Ibid. B. xiv. 216 Arst in pe 
Maister pan in pe man. c 1400 Deslr. Troy 7233 But Ector 
the honerable erst was on fote. 
i* 2. In the first place, before something else is 
or was done ; in preference to doing something 
else. (Sometimes pleonastically before ere.) Obs. 

c 1260 Ballad in Rcl. Ant. I. 101 Arst we sullen scinin 
him ay rowe. c 1300 K. Alis. 6480 Ac arst mony of his 
knyghtis gode Loren theo balles in heore hode. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 5 Bote Reson Rede me per-to Arst wol 
I dye I 2377 — P. PI. B. v. 468, I shal seke treuthe arst ar 
I se Rome, c 1380 SirFcmmb. 1281 Ac arst powschalt sykery 
me. .pat pou, etc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 258/4 Why hast 
not thou erst taken awey the sowle fro my body. 1535 
Joye A Pol. Tindale (Arb.) 30 He shuld haue erst proued 
bis parte trw and myn false. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. 
Prayers (j8st) 511 Having erst uttered the bowels of thy 
mercy, thou gavest up the ghost. 1587 M. Grove Pelops 
Hipp. (1878) 13 Earst t’obtaine that still, Which they 
perceiue doth please the flesh. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. 
(1837) 276 And ierst with sodaine feare Lepte of the bed. 

+ 0. At first, as opposed to afterwards. Obs . 
a 1175 Cott. Horn. 229 Aceas he him leorninchnihtes erest 
twelf. ,si33an twa and sefenthe. c 1205 Lay. 27456 /Erst 
Jc 1*75 earest] heo lette fleon to feondliche swi3e flan. .Seo3- 
oen speren chrakeden. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 389 Luper he 
was arstynou, & wei wors he was po. c 1330 Arth. Merl. 
8497 Taurus hit [—bight] Wawain arst. a 1541 Wyatt Poet. 
Whs. 4 Which comforts the mind, that erst for feay shook. 
1605 Rowlands He IF s Brohe Loose 34 7*amberlaine Was 
earst a Sheepheard ere he play’d the Ring. 

*f 4. Sooner, .earlier ; before a specified time or 
event: csf. with negatives; Not erst : not before, 
not till then. Obs . 

c 1330 Floricc ff Bl. 799 Arst ne sclial hit neuer hi do. 
2387 Trrvisa IHgden (Rolls) III. 337 panne pe money scfial 
be payde and noust arst. c 1449 Ft.cock Rr/r. 405 Bi 
sentence of the iuge .. and not erst, neither other wise. 
1475 Caxton pas on 26 b. The weclowes bewailled gretly be- 
cause he was hot erst comen. 1588 Liturg. Serv. Q. Eltz. 
(1847) Of thy most singular bounty, and never yerst seen care. 

tb. conjunctional phrases, Erst than, that = 
Bkfore C. Obs. 

? a 1400 Arthur Now, erst pan we goo ferper Every 
man pat ys here Sey a Pater noster. 1523 Skelton Gar/, 
Laurel 1032 Far may be sought Erst that ye can finde, etc. 
5. Before the present time : 
a. Referring 10 a remoter past: 'Once upon 
a time \ formerly, of old. arch, or poet. 

14.. Songs Carols (\V niton Club) 22 That ilke blys That 
arte [! read arste] lia^t ben, and alwey is. 1663 Butler Hud. 


r. 1. 017 As erst the Phrygian Knight, So ours . .did smite His 
Trojan Horse. 1729 7 *. Cooke Tales , etc.. 185 To Strains 
which erst the brave Tyr tarns' sung. 1789 Coleridge 
Anthem Chr. Hosp. Let full gratitude now prompt the tear 
Which erst did sorrow force to flow. 1808 Wordsw, /«. 
script. Colcorton , The ivied ruins of forlorn Grace Dieu ; 
Erst a religious House, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II, 48 
Count o’er the friends whom erst you knew. 

% Misused as prep. = Before. 

1839-48 Bailey Festus x. 109 Erst all time And all incar. 
nate emanations. 

+ b. Referring to a recent past : Not long ago, 
a little while since. Oftfcn in Spenser and Milton. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 That ferefull com- 
pany, that I spak of eerst. 1581 J. Bell H addon's Anssv. 
Osor. 153 But a licle earst ye confessed the thyng, which 
ye do now deny. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 9 7 ‘he armes 
that earst so bright did show. x6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. 
xcv. 381 The vgliest was this Plot, Preuented earst mini' 
culously. 1663 Butler Hud, 1. iii. (1694) 179 Meanwhile 
the other Champions, yerst In hurry of the fight dis- 
perse Arriv’d. 1671 Milton Samson 3543 This ..horrid 
spectacle, Which erst my eyes beheld, and yet behold. 1791 
Cowper Retired Cat 100 Forth skipped the cat, not now- 
replete As erst with airy self-conceit. 

6. In comb, with adjs. and ppl. adjs. 

3594 J. Dickenson Aristas (1878) 33 Wherewith Flora had 
inplentiepoudred the freshnesse of her earst-green hue. 3603 
Carew Comzvall 100 a, The earst remembered Sir Ric. .en- 
tertained at one time, .the admirals of the English, Spanish, 
and Netherland fleets. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol (1749) 
135 All but the stout And erst unconquer’d Hildebrand. 
Hence E'rstly adv., in the first place. . 

1600 Chester PI. Proem (Shaks. Soc.)3 Their fore be boulde 
Erstelye to playe the same. 

Brstwnile (oust jh wail), arch. [f. Erst + 
While adv. (The stress is Variable.)] Some 
while ago, formerly. Also + E’rstwbiles [see 
Whiles]/ in same sense. 

1569 Spenser Sonn. ix. in Van der Noodl’s Theatre for 
Worldlings , Which erstwhile [later cdd. earst] so pleasnunt 
scent did yelde. 1584 R. Scot Discoz*. Witcher, m. xix. 56 
They resist the truth erstwhile by them professed. 1599 
Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 184 Those very same minds, 
wherein they were erst-whiles enshrined *with all devotion. 
1624 Gataker Transubst. 209 Which our adversarie also 
Earstwhiles confessed. 1662 Glanvill Lux Orient. 1B0 
Those thick and clammy vapours which erstwhile ascended 
in such vast measures must.. descend again. 1881 Duf- 
field Don Quix . II. 407 During that year the clouds erst- 
while had withheld their dew from the earth. 

Ert, obs. form of art : see Be v. 
t Ert, v. Obs. [prob. a. ON. erta to taunt, 
tease; but cf. Art v. 1 ] 

1. trans. a. To incite, urge on, encourage. Const. 

on, to, till, and to with inf. Also with on. b. 
To irritate, provoke. - 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. Prol. 5 That thai mai her and hnld in 
hert, 7 'hinge that thaim til God mai ert. Ibid 39 Quen 
Crist cumes intil our hertes, 7 ’o lef sin he us ertes. c 1400 
Deslr. Troy 4857 We haue ournyt hym with angur, ertid 
hym mykill. Ibid. 12326 To ert hym on exile euer of the 
londe. c 1440 Promp. Parv . 142 Ertyn, irrito. 1789 D. 
Davidson Seasons 24 (Jam.) The herd, .now and then Lrts 
on the tir’d tike with ‘Sheep awa, a, a !’ 

absol. c 1400 Deslr. Trvy 2725 Envy, ]>at Euermore ertis 
to skathe. 

2. intr. To be eager, prone ; to hurry’. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 264 He ertide to an ende egerly fast. 
Hence f S*rtand ppl. a., pressing on, ambitions. 
+ ETter, one who provokes. + E’rting vld. sl>., 
the action of the vb. Eut. 

c 1440 Gaw. <5- Got. xxxi. Schir Gawyne. .Egir, and ertand, 
and ryght anterus. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 142 Ertare, irri- 
tator , irritatrix. Ibid. 142 Ertynge, irritacio. 

Erth, -en, obs. forms of Earth, Earthen. 
Erthe, ? var. of Erd v. Obs. to dwell. 
c 1300 Havclok 739 Bigan he there for to erthe. 

Ertu, obs. f. art thou : see Be v. and Thou. 
Erubescence (cr/rbe’sens). rare. [a. F. ini* 
besccncc , ad. late L. criibescentia , f. crubescent-cm : 
see next and -ence.] Erubescent quality or state. 

1736 in Bailey. 3775 in Ash. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 143 He.. sent forth blood of a brilliant erubescence. 
1886 Academy 31 July 66/3 To describe as the ‘ law of eru- 
bescence ’ the fact, etc. 

So Ernhe’scency. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1736 in Bailey. In mod. Djcts. 
Erubescent (erwbe-sent), a. [ad. L. crube- 
sccnt-em , pr. pple. of erubcscZre to blush, f. c out 
+ rubescZre to redden. Cf. F. ZntbescenC] Red- 
dening, blushing. 

1736 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 1849 Thackeray^ Pen* 
deunis liii. The Major erubescent confounded the impu- 
dence of the young folks. 

*11 quasi-r^. = Rubefaciknt. 

1823 H. H. Wilson Alt. onSaush. Lit.U 864) 1 . 383 Besides 
these we have thread, leaves, bandages, pledgets, heated 
metallic plates^for erubesccnts, etc. 

Embescite (er7/be*sait). Min. [f. L. Fnibcsc- 
crc (see prec.) + -jtc.] A copper sulphide, pvrjdc 
copper. 

x 850 Dana Min. 511 Massive varieties of enil>esc»te are 
found in the U.S. 2882 Watts Did. Chew. IL5CH Eru. 
bescite, Purple copper. 

li Emca (J r;7*ka). rare. See Euukk. [L.cruca 
caterpillar.] The larva of a butterfly or such like * 
insect ; a caterpillar. Hence Eruca-Iiko a. 

[1609 Bible (Douay) "jocl i. 4 Comm., Eruca, a worme that 
dc^troyeth herbes and fruictes -1 169* Ray Creation (1701 1 
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136 May- be observed in the production of silk worms, yea 
all other eruca’s, and many insects more ! a 1839 Galt 
Denton Dest. m. (1840) 22 Eruca-like they rise, As bright 
aurelias in the summer’s shine. 

Erucic (/rrijsik), a. Chem. [f. L. eruca a kind 
of cabbage + -ic.] Of or pertaining to eruca. 
Erucic acid, ‘an acid (C 22 H 4a 0«) obtained by the 
saponitication of the fixed oil of white mustard 
(Sinapis alba) ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

1869 Roscoe Elan. Chem. 390 Erucic acid is contained in 
rapeseed oil. 

Eruciform (t n7'sif£ira), a. Ent. [f. L. eruca 
caterpillar : see -FOBJI.j Resembling a caterpillar. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. <5- Met. Ins. v. 88 [Two types of Larva] 
Packard has named Leptiform and Eruciform. 

Ertict (zrzrkt). [ad. L. entendre, f. e out + rttcl- 
dre to belch, emit. Cf. It. eruttarc, Sp. erutari\ 

1. intr. a. To void wind noisily from the stomach 
through the mouth, -ft). To rise in eructation. 

1 666 G. Harvey Morb. A ngl. iv. 46 By force of these 
torrid streams eructing into several parts.. those flushings 
. .are produced. 1755 Smollett Qutx. (1803) IV. 40 Beware 
. .of chewing on both sides of your mouth, as well as eruct* 
ing before company. 

2. traits, a. To emit (fumes) by eructation ; = 
Belch 3 . b. Of a volcano ; *= Belch 5 . 

1774, 1869 [see Erected ///. at] 

Eructate (irtrkt^t), v. Now rare. [f. L. 
emetdt- ppl. stem of erttcldre (see prec.).] 1 . traits. 
To belch, vomit forth. Chiefly transf. and fig. 

1638 Rouse Heme U»iv. iv. (2702) 34 This affection doth 
eructate. .hidden truths, c 164 5 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 44 
That /Etna in times past hath eructated such huge gobbets of 
fire. 1655 Milton 2nd Defence 264 You have begun to 
eructate the rage of your apostacy. 1782 V. Knox Ess. I. 42 
Though he should . . daily eructate his invectives against the 
most respectable men. 1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 
2. intr . — Eruct i. 

*774 Joel Collier [J, L. Bicknell] Mus. Trav. (1775) 93 
After this, he successively coughed, sneezed, hiccupped, 
eructated, squeaked, etc. 

Eructation (fr»kt£ ,# Jbn). Also 6 eructua- 
cyon. [ad. L. eructation-em, n. of action f. erne ta- 
re : see Eruct.] 

1. The action of voiding wind from the stomach 
through the mouth ; belching. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1541) 41 b, The savour of his 
meate by eructation ascendeth. 1342 Boorde Dyetary viii. 
(1870) 247 Lest that the meate which is in your stomacke, 
thorow eructuacyons. .ascend. 161a Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 71 Ginger, .preventeth sowre eructation. 1699 
Evelyn Acelarin 17 Cabbage.. is greatly accus'd for lying 
undigested in the Stomack and provoking Eructations. 
1847 Youatt Horse xiv. 30 o The animal has no power to 
expel this dangerous flatus by eructation. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene fed. 3) 67 Dyspepsia .. attended with., 
enormous eructations after meals, 
f b. fig. Ohs. 

1647 H. More Poems 235 Oft the soul lets flie Such un- 
expected eructations. 1683 Argt.for Union 22 They have 
Mental Prayer, and. .Spiritual Eructations. 

2. The eruptive action of a volcano; violent 
emission (of flames, etc.). Also fig. 

1652 J. Hall Height Etoq. 65 The /Etna, whose eructa- 
tions throw whole stones from its depths. 1678 Marvell 
Dcf. John Henue Wks. (1875) IV. 234 But a perpetual eruc- 
tation there is of humane passions. 1692 Ray Phys. Theol. 
Disc. (1713)19 The mountain /Etna, at the last Eructation 
. .disgorged. .aFlood of melted Materials. xq^Phil. Trans. 
LXXIII. 161 The eructation of elastic vapour from below. 
x86i G. P. Scrope Volcanoes 24 The column of ashes pro- 
jected becomes gradually shorter, the eructations less 
frequent. 

3. cotter. That which is belched forth. Also fig. 

1607 Scltol. Disc. agst. Aitiichr. i. iii. 161 What is it else, 

but an eructation of the minde 1 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
in. 155 The grosser Steams.. are the fuliginous Eructations 
of that internal Fire which constantly burns within us. 1701 
tr. Lc Clerc's Prim. Fathers 104 One (Philogonius Bishop 
of Antioch) said, ‘That the Son was an Eructation*. 

+ Eructator. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Eructate + 
-OR.] One who ‘eructates 7 . 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 34 The former was 
assisted by the auxiliar virtues and subsidiary aids of 
patriots, anterior eructators. 

Eructed (frzrkted ),///. a. [f. Eruct v. + -ed 1 .] 
Thrown up by eructation. 

1774 Strange Basalt in e Columns in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
20 Vesuvius, /Etna, .and such like eructed piles. 2869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 67 The eructed gas had a 
strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Emotion (to'kjbn). rare. [n. of action f. 
Eruct : see -tion.] The action of eructing. 
lit. and fig. 

1623 Cockeram, Eruction, Belking. 1837 Eraser’s Mag. 
XV. 586 They are utterly insensible to any eruction of 
generosity. 1842 Tail's J^Tag. IX. 723 Bonfires of immense 
eruction Fling abroad their gorgeous rays. - 
Emdit (eiwdit). rare. [a. Fr. erudit, — next.] 
= Erudite sb. 

1800 Monthly Mag. VIII. 600 The Jesuits certainly have 
deserved., much admiration for the classical learning which 
their erudits displayed. 187* Daily News 2 May 2/7 [Lord 
Ahvyne Compton denied] that the intelligence of the country 
was against the creed, and its supporters only Oxford and 
Cambridge erudits. 

Erudite (e’n/dait), a. and sb. [ad. L. erudfl-us, 
f. erudfre to instruct, train, {. e out + rttciis rude, 
untrained.] 


A. adj. 

1. Of persons and their faculties ; + a. Trained, 
well-instructed (obs. or arch .) ; b. Learned, scho- 
larly. (Now somewhat rare exc. in sarcastic use.) 

1 43 . 2 “ 5 ? tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 231 A man callede Nanus, 
erudite in the arte of nigromancy. 1539 J. Foster in Ellis 

• L 141 H. 112 The Kyngys erudyte jugementt, 

with all hys cowncell temperall and spyrytuall hathe sta- 
bieschyd a contrary order. 1598 Makston Pygmal. Sat. iv. 
153 Would ever any erudite Pedant Seeme in his artles lines 
so insolent? a 1773 Ld. Chesterfield (T.), Your Latin 
lecture is a? good Latin as the erudite Germans speak or 
write. 1791 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) I. 3 Having chosen 
the erudite 'S arro for its librarian. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. i.ii. 
(1865) 15 Those variae Iectiones, so tempting to the more 
erudite palates, 1849 Lytton Caxtons I. 24 Before I was 
six years old, I was erudite in that primitive literature. 
1875 Hamerton Intell. Life xi. ii. 408 The remarkably 
skilful man is not likely to be the erudite man. 

2. Of literary productions, etc. : Characterized 
by erudition. 

*533 More Apol.x, Wks. 854/1 Shewed in his most erudite 
famous booke agaynst Luther, a 1667 Jer. Taylor (WA, 
Erudite and metaphysical theology. 1715 M. Davies A then, 
Bnt. 1. 6 The fore-mentioned Treasuries of Erudite Pamph- 
let-tracts. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 95 A most erudite 
sermon on the rites and ceremonies of Christmas. 1861 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. 16 Some erudite research, some inge- 
nious project. 

B. sb. [So Fr. tniditi] An erudite person, a 
scholar, rare . 

1865 Grote Plato I. iv. 14 1 These laborious and useful 
erudites. x888 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 3/1 There are to be 
found, in and out of America, women citizens of that great 
country, .female would-be erudites. 

Hence E’rn&itely adz/., in an erudite manner, 
learnedly, skilfully. E’rnditeness, the quality or 
condition of being erudite. Erudi’tical a. rare , 
characterized by, or laying claim to, erudition. 

1529 'RlaK&Suppiic. Sonlys Wks. 331/1 Theyr holy workes 
eruditely written. 1736 in Bailey, x 81 x Byron Hints fr. 
Horace 433 Who eruditely know To separate the elegant 
and low. 1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 68 The truth which 
you so eruditely insinuate to be a fable. 1818 Coleridge 
Lit. Rem. (18361 1 . 160 Some meritorious modern poets.. at- 
tempt an erudtteness. 1 ^-yzFraser s Mag. V 1 . 107 Edinburgh, 
the most eruditical city in Christendom. 1838 Galt in 
Tait’s Mag.V. 43 There is no saying how eruditical I became. 

Erudition (err/di-Jon). Forms: 5-6 erudi- 
cioun(e, 6 erudician, -ion, -yon, erudycyon, 
-ditioun, -dytion, 5-erudition. [ ad.'L. erudition - 
ent, n. of action f. erudite : see prec. Cf. F. 
erudition .] 

+ X- The action or process of training or instruct- 
ing; instruction, education. Obs. 

c 1400 Beryn 1428 , 1 scyd a word or to..Ffor thyne erudi- 
cioune. 1483 Caxton Cato 2 For the erudition of my lord 
Bousher. 1533 Bellenden Livy in. (1822) 268 Commoun 
skulls war devisit for erudicioun of young personns. a x6z6 
Bacon Max. <5- Uses Com. Lawxv iii. 67 Hee had contracted 
for his owne aliments and erudition. 1740 Fielding Tom 
Jones 1. vi, This gift Jenny had. .improved by erudition. 

+ 2. cotter. Imparted instruction, teaching; also 
a doctrine, maxim. Obs . 

^528 Roy Sat., Doinge after the apostles erudicion..I.. 
will not be negligent to put my brethren in remembraunce. 
*567 Trial Trcas. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 300 Let all men 
consider this good erudition. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
77 b, It is a common erudicion and teaming that a man, etc. 

3. J* a. The state or condition of being trained 
or instructed ; const, in, of (obs.). b. In later 
use : Acquired knowledge, esp . in languages, lite- 
rature, antiquities, etc. ; learning, scholarship. 

153 ° Palsgr. Introd. 6 Your noble graces other manyfolde 
sortes of excellent erudytion and lytterature. a 1533 Frith 
Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 210 More and Rochester 
were men of . . singular erudition in all kind of learning. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xviii, Howbeit 
they had na sicker cognosanceandfulcruditionofal thingis. 
a 1639 Wotton(J.), The Earl was of good erudition, having 
been placed at study in Cambridge very young. 17x8 Free- 
thinker No. 18. 1 10 Madam Dacier has the Advantage in 
Point of Erudition. 1796 Morse Amcr. Gcog. II. 65 She 
had a romantic taste for classical erudition.. 1860 Macaulay 
Blog. (1867)13 Exhibitinga little erudition in such a manner 
as to make it look like a great deal. 1862 Goulburn Pers. 
Relig. 1/1873) 3 Some Monks and Priests, .represented all 
the erudition of their times. 

*f4. Of a coin: Perfect workmanship, finish. 
Obs. rare. 

1702 Addison Dial. Medals "Wks. 1721 I. 437 The intrinsic 
value of an old coin does not consist m its metal but its eru- 
dition. It is the Device that has raised the species; 1747 ; 
Dingley Gems in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 506 The Merit both 
of Intaglio’s and Cameo’s depends on their Erudition, on ! 
the Goodness of the Workmanship, and on the Beauty of : 
their Polish. 

Hence Erndi*tional a., of or pertaining to eru- 
dition, t educational, disciplinary. Erudi*tionist, 
one who devotes himself to erudition or training. 

1657 M. Lawrence Use 4- Pract. Faith 245 A conditional 
speech is but an eruditional speech, to warn us of our weak- 
ness. 1805 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 107 The 
poem struck me as.. having lyrical and eruditional merit. 
1836 Chalmers Mor. fr Mental Philos. Wks. V. 57 They 
never fully grappled with the question as eruditionists. 

+ E*rugate, ppl. a.. Obs.—° [ad. L .erugdt-ns, 
pa. pple. of eruga-rc to remove wrinkles, f. e out 
+ ruga wrinkle.] Having the wrinkles rubbed 
out, smooth. 

1840 in Smart. 1859 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 


+ E-rng-ate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cnigat- ppl. 
stem of enlgare (see prec.).] I ram. To remove 
wrinkles from ; to smooth. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 
397* Chian Earth., erugates the face, makes it splendid 
and deleates scars. 

t Emga*tion. Obs.~° [f. as prec.; see 
-ATION.J A taking away of wrinkles. 

1736 in Bailey. 

+ Eru-ginary, a. Obs. [f. L. ariigin-cm rust 
of copper, verdigris + -aky.] = next. 

1681 Phil. Trans. XII. 77 Another kind of Eruginary 
Stone, which yields a vitriolate and stiptick efflorescence. 

f Errrginous, Ct. Obs. fad. L. serftgitwstts, f. 
xriigin-em : see prec.] Partaking of the nature or 
substance of verdigris, or of copper itself; re- 
sembling verdigris. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. vr. xii. 336 Artificiall cop- 
perose. .is a rough and acrimonious kinde of salt drawn out 
of ferreous and eruginous earths. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. 
Atigl . (J.), Agues depend, .upon an adust stibial or eruginous 
sulphur. 

Erugo: see /F rugo. 

Eruh, var. of Arch a. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 296 Nesif him neuer in3ong : auh tep 
him o 5 e schulle, uorhe is eruh ase beore j?eron. 
t Enuke. Obs. [Anglicized form of Eruca.] 
A caterpillar. 

1382 Wyclif Joely 4 A locust ete the residue of eruke, that 
is, a worme of bowis. 1609 Bible (Douay) ibid.. The resi- 
due of the eruke hath the focust eaten, [xqxx J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram, roo Eruke from Eruca, this some turn to 
Ear-Wig, as if it took its Name from the Ear.] 

+ Eru’innate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. xrumn-a + 
-ate 4.] traits. To impoverish, make miserable. 
1692-1732 in Coles. 1775 in Ash. 

+ ErU’mny . Obs. [ad. L. wnimtta of same 
meaning ; after the supposed analogy of calumny , 
etc.] Calamity, hardship. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnon's Disp. 148 That God might free 
man from those erumnies and egritudes wherewith he is., 
pestered. 1657 Phys. Did . , Erumnies, griefs, miseries. 

+ Errrmp, V. [ad. L. crump- ere : see next.] 
intr. To break out as an eruption. 

1657 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp. 658 Oyl of Myrtles., 
emends biles, or lumps erumping. 

E ruin pent (mrmpent), a. [ad. L, crumpent- 
ern, pr. pple. of erumpere , f. c out + ruviperc to 
burst forth.] That bursts forth. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 131 The Masculine, .faculty., 
either erumpent, and progredient, or consumed. 1857 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 313 This genus.. seems to me 
essentially innato-erumpent. 1871 Cooke Fungi (1875) 197 
The erumpent ostiola of the penthecia of Melanconis stil* 
bostoma. 

f Eruncate, V. Obs. rare—', [f. L. erunedi- 
ppl. stem of enmearc, f. e out + runcare to weed.] 
traits. To weed out, extirpate. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 197 Those tares, enormities . . are 
with ease eruncated. 

Hence Errinca*tioa f a taking away of weeds. 

1678-170 6 in Phillips. 

Erupt (zrzrpt), v. [f. L. erupt- ppl. stem gf 
crumpZre to break out, burst forth : see Erumpent. 
The transitive senses have been developed under 
the influence of the sb. Eruption.] 

1. intr. To burst forth in the process of growth. 
Now only of the teeth : To break through the 
skin of the gums. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 223 Its roots, .from which 
some sprigs erupt. 1878 L. P ; Meredith Teeth 44 Some- 
times the process of absorption in the roots of the temporary 
teeth fails to be brought about, and the permanent teeth 
erupt in front of or behind them. 

b. trims. To force (teeth) through the gums. 

1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 53 The incisors and first 
temporary molars have been erupted. 1883 W. White- 
house in Standard 25 Jan. 6/3 The four teeth stated to have 
been extracted never were erupted. 

2. intr. Of a volcano, geyser, etc. : To break 
out in eruption, be in a state of eruption. (Perhaps 
often felt as an absol. use of 2 b.). Also of vol- 
canic masses or showers : To burst forth. 

1770 Hamilton Soil Naples in Phil. Trans. LXI. 12 
Strabo, Dio, Vitruvius, all agree, that Vesuvius, in their 
time, shewed signs of having formerly erupted. 1786 [bid. 
LXXVI. 379 Suppose Mount Etna to have ceased erupting 
for many ages- 1861 E. T. Holland in Peaks , Passes fr 
Glac. Ser. ir. I. 10 A treatment under which this^ fountain 
can generally be made to erupt. 1866 Ansted m Intell. 
Obscrv. No, 52. 270 The showers continued to erupt. 1879 
Le Conte Elan. Geol. 81 Volcanoes which have not been 
known to erupt during historic times are said to be extinct. 
fig. 1881 W. Simpson in Academy 8 Jan. 22/5 Our modem 
Proteus. erupts’ in an entirely new direction. 

b. traits. Of a volcano, geyser, or any subter- 
ranean force : To throw out in an eruption. 

1769 Hamilton Etna in Phil. Trans. LX. 17 1 found, 
with respect to the matter erupted, nothing on Mount Etna 
that Vesuvius does not produce. 1833 Lyell Prtnc.Geol. 
III. 183 The volcanic rocks of Tuscany, .have been chiefly 
erupted beneath the sea. 

3. intr. Of a river : To burst forth. 

1864 S. F. Surtees Waifs 4 • Strays N. Humber Hist. 86 
The Don.. erupts into what has evidently been a large 
inland lake. 
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Hence Enrpted, Eru*ptmg ppL a . 

1769 Hamilton Sin a. in Phil. Trans. LX. 17 A much 
greater variety in the erupted matter and lavas. 1797 
Holcroft Stolbergs Trav. (ed. 2) I V.xciv. 293 The erupting 
floods of fire. 1824 Blackzu. Mag. XVI. 704 Visions of 
erupted embers. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds i. 17 note. 
Vomited forth by the erupting mountain. 

Eruption (frrrpjon). [ad. L. entption-cm, n. 
of action f. erwnperc : see Erumpent. Cf. Fr. 
Eruption.] 

1. The bursting forth (of water, fire, air, etc.) 
from natural or artificial limits. 

1555 Eden Decades W. Ind. in. vm. (Arb.) 173 Eruptions 
of the springes owte of the montaines. 1605 Verstegan 
Dec. hit ell. iv. <1628)100 The great harmes that these parts 
haue heretofore by eruption of the sea sustained. 1669 
Boyle Centiu New Exp. ii. (1682) 128 The compressed air 
suddenly finding out a way of eruption. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 243, I sat up . . staring out from the 
window at the eruption of fire upon the hills.^ 1774 Pen- 
nant TourScotl. in 1772, 19 Pelling Moss, which made an 
eruption similar to Solway. 1810 G. S. Faber Dispensa- 
tions (1823) 1. 106 During the whole sixteen centuries which 
intervened between the sentence of Cain and the eruption 
of the deluge. 1830 Lyell Princ . Geol. I. 287 One of the 
most memorable eruptions occurred in 1421, where the tide 
..hurst through a dam., and overflowed twenty-two villages. 
^Used for: The bursting (of a gun), rare ~ L 
1660 T. Willsford Scales Commerce 192 All guns., per- 
petrated. with cold and frosty weather are most subject to 
an eruption at the first shot. 

b. cotter* That which bursts forth ; a sudden 
rush of flame, smoke, water, etc. 

1699 Garth Dis/ens. 6 From the Volcano’s gross erup- 
tions rise. 1717 Berkeley in Fraser Life 581 The streets 
of Naples . . paved with the matter of eruptions. 3728 
Mallet Excursion 42 With black Eruption in foul Storm 
A Night of Smoke. . Rolls forth. 1774 Pennant TourScotl. 
in 1772, 67 The eruption burst from the place of its dis- 
charge, like a cataract. 

2. An outbreak of volcanic activity ; the ejection 
of solid or liquid matter by a volcano, of hot water 
from a geyser, etc. 

[1603 Holland Plularclis Mcr. 3190 The breakings forth 
and eruptions of fire out of a mountaine.] 1740 Gray Let. 
in Poems { 3775)94 A Roman town that, .was overwhelmed 
by a furious eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 3794 Sullivan 
, View Nat. II. 333 Iceland chronicles give a list of 63 erup- 
tions at Heckla. # 3857 Dufferin Lett. High Lat. (1867) 87 
Our principal object in coming.. was to see an eruption of 
the Great Geysir. 3876 Page Advd. Tcxt-bk. Geol. iii. 50 
Consolidated products of volcanic eruption. 

3. Of persons : The action of breaking forth, of 
issuing suddenly and violently from within boun- 
daries ; e.g. the sallying forth of armed men from 
a stronghold, or of a horde of barbarians from their 
own country, the forcible escape of a prisoner, 
etc. rare in recent use. 

1635 G. Sandys Trav. 43 Two hundred and fourteene years 
after their eruption out of Scythia. 36*3 T11. Ailesbury 
Sermon (1624) 17 In that eruption of the Prodigal! sonne 
from his Father. *638 Hey wood Rape Luc r. Wks. 1874 V. 
205 The enemie is pounded fast In their owne folds.. 
There’s no eruption to be feared. 365a Nf.edham tr. Sel- 
den's Mare Cl, 262 Danegeld for the pay of those that 
should be imploied to hinder the eruption of Pirates. a 1677 
Barrow Pope's Sufi new. (1687) 181 The eruptions of Barba- 
rians, the straits of Emperours. .&c. did all turn to account 
for him. . 3775 Johnson Tax no Tyr. 38 Of this kind were 
the eruptions of those nations. *8za Q . Rev. XXVII. 377 
Securing to them the benefits of prison-discipline, by pro- 
viding against furtive or forcible eruptions. 

4. fig. In many obvious applications of the sense 
‘outbreak*: An outbreak of disease, war, cala- 
mity, or evil of any kind ; an outburst of passion, 
eloquence, or merriment ; a * sally ’ of wit. Now 
rare, except with distinct allusion to sense 2. 

3588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 323 The Curate and your sweet 
self are good at such eruptions, and sodaine breaking out of 
myrth. 3601 — Ham. 1. i. 60 This boades some strange 
emi prion to our State. 1656 Owen Mortific. Sin (7668) 47 
A man may be sensible of a lust, set himself against the 
eruptions of it. 1680 Life Edw. II. in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(*793' 33. The archbishop of York, .resolves to oppose this 
over-daring and insolent eruption. 1762-71 H. Waltole 
I'crtue's A need. Paint. ( 17861 V. 307 Before the eruption of 
the civil war. a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor III. 
xviii. 32 There is nothing which retards the progress of the 
Gospel so much as the remaining eruptions of sin among the 
rulers of the Church. . 3883 G. A. MacDonnell Chess 
Life-Pictures 8 The twirling, of that ornament in his hand 
- .portended an anecdotal or jocose eruption. 

6. a. In plants : The bursting forth from the 
bark of buds, leaves, offshoots, roots, etc. ; also 
cotter, an excrescence. Obs. b. Of the teeth: The 
action of breaking out from the gums, in the pro- 
cess of 4 cutting the teeth \ 
ru 1626 Bacon Sylva (1631) $ 588 When thevlthe branches! 
make an Eruption, they breake forth casually, where they 
finde best way in the IJarke or Rinde. 1660 Suarrock 
V egetables 742 Both buds and leaves, and all eruptions.. on 
every vegetable: 1671 Grew Anal. Plants 1. 27 The place 
of their ITrunk-roots'J Eruption is sometimes all along the 
Trunk ; as in Mint. 17x3 Df.rham Phys.-Theol. x. u 447 
The Art in Folding up the leaves before their eruption out 
of their Gems, etc. is incomparable. 

b. *859 J. Tomes Dental Stirg. 104 The relations of the 
eruption of the permanent teeth to the age of the individual. 
1863 Huxley Man's Place Nat. ii. 83 'Hie order of erup- 
tion of the permanent teeth js different. 

0. Path. a. A breaking out of a rash, or of 
pimples on the skin. (In early use with notion of 
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a 4 breaking out ’ of latent disease or of ' peccant 
humours \) 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV \ 111. i. 27 Diseased Nature often- 
times breakes forth In strange eruptions. 3674 Gov. Tongue 
vi. (ed. =) 102 When there is an eruption of Humor in any 
part, tis not cured meerly by outward applications. 1731 
Arbuthnot Aliments 372 Some Sorts of cutaneous Erup- 
tions are occasion'd by feeding much on acid unripe Fruits. 
3799 Med. Jml. I. 322 An eruption of pimples on that day, 
which disappeared on the next. 

b. The skin affection itself; an efflorescence, 
rash. 

1770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 203 No man regards an eruption 
upon the surface, when he feels a mortification approach- 
ing to his heart. 3802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 347 The matter. . 
scarce!)’ ever afforded any eruptions like the small-pox. 
3846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 356 A scaly 
eruption appears, attended by extreme itching. 3882 
Squire in Quain Med. Diet. 927 The declining rash of 
measles leaves a mottling of the skin, not unlike the mul- 
berry eruption of typhus. 

Hence Ertrptional [ + -al], a of or pertaining 
to volcanic eruption. 

1858 G. P. Scrope Geol. Cf Volcanoes Centr.Fr. (ed. 2) 212 
It may have sustained considerable absolute elevation .. 
during its eruptional era. 1883 Proctor in Knowledge 
30 June 384/2 When there are few spots or none on the sun’s 
surface, the eruptional or jet prominences are not seen. 

Eruptive (fttf'ptiv), a. [a. Fr. Smptif -ive, f. 
erupt • ppl. stem of erumpB'ci see Erupt and -rvE.j 

1. Bursting forth; inclined or accustomed to 
break out from restraint, or to burst into violent 
action. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 343 Ali which is per- 
verted in this eruptive generation. 1744 .Thomson Summer 
3332 The sudden glance [lightning] Appears far south 
eruptive through the cloud. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 
65 The eruptive aAd the aggressive manner in literature. 
3873 Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 337 Hell, eruptive and 
fuliginous, Sickens to very pallor. 

2. Of or pertaining to volcanic eruption ; tending 
to or engaged in eruption ; of the nature of or 
characterized by eruption. Of rocks : Formed or 
forced up by eruption, showing traces of eruption. 

3799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 288 Into these errors Mr. White- 
hurst was betrayed by his fondness for the eruptive or plu- 
tonic theory. 1819 Byron Proph. Dante in. 387 The 
volcano’s fierce eruptive crest. . 3849 Murchison Siluria v. 
92 Crystalline rock, both eruptive and metamorphic. 1869 
Phillips Vesuv. iii. 79 Within the crater was found a round 
and small actively eruptive cone. 1878 Newcomb Pop. 
Astron. in. ii. 262 The eruptive protuberances. 

quasi-*#. 3884 Irving in A mer. Jml. Sc. Ser. iii. (1885) 
XXIX. 241 The gneisses, .forming our supposed eruptives, 
are if eruptive, manifestly not to be compared with the 
lavas of modern times. 

3. Path. Attended with or producing eruption 
or efflorescence. 

1790 Sir W. Fordyce Virtues Mur. Acid. 3 The striking 
effects produced by the spirit of sea-salt in all our putrid 
diseases. .1 mean the Eruptive fevers. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace Wks. (1842) II. 279 It is in the nature of these erup- 
tive diseases in the state to sink in by. fits, and re-.appear. 
1834 Peuity Cycl. II. 207/2 Antimony is also used in some 
eruptive or exanthematous fevers. 1852 Miss Yonge 
Cameos (3877) III. v. 43 A serious attack of illness of an 
eruptive kind. 

b. transf. (humorous.) 

3848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxxiii, Thomas wears a page’s 
costume of eruptive buttons. 

Hence Erirptively a., in an eruptive manner. 
Eru’ptiveness, the quality of being eruptive. 
Erupti'vity = Eruptiveness. 

1869 Daily News 1 July, The candlesticks all over knobs 
and excrescences as if eruptively affected. 3885 G. Mere- 
dith Diana Crossw. I. *. 19 They create by stoppage a 
volcano, and are amazed at its eruptiveness. 3882 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. xv. vii. 537 They possess likewise various 
values as marks of eruptivity. 

i Eruptu’rient, a. Obs. [f. L. erupt- ppl. 
stem of ?ntmpere , after the analogy of words 
derived from desiderative vbs., e.g. esurient .] 
Ready to burst forth, on the point of bursting forth. 

1664 Power* Exp. Philos. 138 You shall perceive a greater 
protrusion of your linger by the erupturient quicksilver. 
1685 H. Mori: Para. Prophet. 388 Something akin to actual 
Persecution, which was erupturient all the while. *711-61 
in Bailey. 177s in Asti. 

t Eruptu-rive, a. Obs.—" [badly f. L. erupt- : 
sec' Erupt 71.] ‘Breaking forth’. 

1702-90 in Bailey. 

Erur, obs. form of Eiif.ii, Error. 

EruBOa’tion. Ignorantly used for Coruscation. 
1653 A. Wilson Jas. /, 64 Some eruscatlons and light- 
nings of joy appeared in her Countenance. 

t Erustate, v. Ohs- ° [Error for *eruscate, f. 
late L. .rmsedt - ppl. stem of xrusedre, glossed 
1 it’s umitquc eolligcrc' 

16*3 Cockeram 11, Gelling Mony by nil means. Eras- 
fating. 

Erve, var. of Erf, Ohs., cattle. 

Ernest, obs. form of Harvest. 

Ervcth, -lich(e, var. of Arvetii, -lich(e, Ohs. 
1' E - rvil. Ohs. Anglicized form of L. ervilia 
‘ the bitter vctcli’ (I,, and Sh.). 

*S5 * Turner Herbal t. Kiija, Theophrastus rekencth 
cicereulam among eruillesand peese. 1601 Holland Pliny 
11.0 Madder of Italic., is sowed besides of seed, and set 
of slips in manner of Entile. 


Ery, obs. form of Eery and Every. 

-ery, stiffix, ME. -trie, forming sis., first occurs 
in words adopted from Er., and after the analogy 
of these has been extensively used as an Eng. 
formative. 

1. The Fr. -eric is of two distinct origins : a. 
Representing a com. Romanic -ari-a (Pr. -aria, 
It. -eria, Sp. -erta), produced by the addition of 
the suffix -i~a (Fr. -is, -Y 3 ) to sbs. or adjs. formed 
with the L. suffix -ario- (Fr. -ter, -er). A large 
proportion of the Fr. sbs. in -ter, -er (see -er-) 
are designations of persons according to occupation 
or office ; their derivatives in -trie denote some- 
times the class of goods in which these persons 
deal, as draperie drapery, f. drapicr draper ; some- 
times their employment or art, as archcrie archery, 
f. archer archer ; sometimes the place where their 
occupation is carried on, as bottlangerie bakery, 
f. boitlangcr baker. After the analogy of these, 
many Fr. words were formed with -eric from sbs. 
and adjs. without the intervention of a derivative 
in -ter. Examples of the varying force of the 
suffix are soierie silk goods, f. soie siik ; tiiaiserie 
foolish conduct, f. mats foolish ; juiverie Jewry, 
f. jttif Jew. b. Resulting from the addition of 
the suffix -ie to agent-nouns in OF. -ere, - cor 
(mod. F. -ettr):~ L. -dtor, -dtorem. After the 
analogy of words thus formed, the suffix -trie 
was used to form derivatives immediately from 
verb-stems. Of the Fr. sbs. in -erie derived from 
vbs. (either through an agent-noun or directly) 
some denote a class of actions, as tromperie deceit, 
f. tromper to deceive ; others an occupation, art, 
etc., as cctifiscric the business of a confectioner, 
f. confire to preserve fruits, etc. ; others the place 
where an occupation is carried on, as brasserie 
brewery, f. brasser to brew. 

2. Of the F.ng. words ending in -ery many are 
adoptions from Fr., as ba/teiy, bravery, cutlery, 
nunnery, treachery. Many others are formed on 
sbs. in -er, and are properly examples of the suffix 
-Y 3 ; but in individual instances it is often un- 
certain whether a word was originally formed on an 
agent-noun in -er or directly on the verb. The de- 
rivatives of sbs. in -ye and of verbs for the most part 
denote the place where an employment is carried 
on, as bakery, brewety, fishery, pottery, occasion- 
ally they denote classes of goods, as confectionery, 
ironmongery, pottery ; after the analogy of snch 
words, the suffix is added to sbs. with a general 
collective sense ( = ‘ -ware ', '-stuff', or the like) 
as in croc ter}', machinery, scenery. The words 
formed by adding -ery to sbs. sometimes (though 
rarely) signify a state or condition, as slavery, 
oftener the force of the suffix is ‘ that which is 
characteristic of, all that is connected with ’, in 
most cases with contemptuous implication, as 
in knavery, monkery, popery ; another frequent 
use is to denote the place where certain animals 
are kept or certain plants cultivated, as piggery, 
rookery, svianncty, vinery. During the last few 
years this suffix in pi. form has been rather exten- 
sively used in the coinage of jocular nonce-words ; 
the Fisheries Exhibition held at South Kensington 
in 1SS3 having been colloquially known as ‘the 
Fisheries', the name ‘Healtheries’ was commonly 
given to the succeeding Health Exhibition, and 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition was called 
‘the Colinderies ’ ; an exhibition of bicycles and 
tricycles was called ‘the Wheeleries’. These 
formations are often imitated colloquially. Cf. 
‘The Dukeries’ (after the analogy of ‘The Pot- 
teries’) as a name for the tract of country occu- 
pied by the great ducal estates in Notts, and North 
Derbyshire. 

3. In many words this suffix has now the con- 
tracted form -RY, q.v. 

Erye, obs. form of Ear v. to plough. 

Eryness, obs. form of Eeiiiness. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 295 Sum men for eryncss will 
trymDtll. 

[Erynet, mistake for crynct, Crinet. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 237/1 Ofa Hawk, .the Etynets 
are the little Feathers under the cyys, or hairs about the hear. J 
+ Erynge. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cryngion : see 
next.] = Erykco i b. 

*578 I.yti: Doitocns tv. Ivin. 519 Plinie callcth It a Bo 
Erynpe ; the writers of our time cnl it Erytteiutn marumni, 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 119 As for the white Ery n 8 e , our 
countrymen call it in Lntine Centum-capita. 

Eryngo (/ri-ggo). Also 6-S crlngo, 6 - 7 offset. 
ringo. [Immediate source uncertain : perhaps a 
corrupt adoption of It. or Sp. cri/igio , ad. I- ctyn- 
gtott , a. Gr. »;pu77ioi% dim. of fjpvyyos the name of 
this plant, also a goat’s beard.] 



EBYSIPELACEOUS. 
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1 . fa. The candied root of the Sea Holly 
(Eryngtum maritimum), formerly used as a 
sweetmeat, and regarded as an aphrodisiac. Obs. 
b. In later use, the plant itself, or any other of 
the same genus. (In this sense the L. eryngium 
was used by earlier writers. ) 

a. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 23 Let it . . haile kissing 
Comfits, and snow Eringoes. 1599 Marstom Scp. Villanie 

I. iii. 181 Camphire and Lettuce chaste Are clean casheird, 
now Sophi Ringoes eate. 1616 R. C. Times IV his. . vi. 2771 
Candid eringoes, and rich marchpaine stuff. <-1630 Risdon 
Suw. Devon § 277 (1810] 288 Sea-holly groweth plentifully, 
whose rootsare called eringo. 1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. 
v, Here child, here's some Ringoes. 1709 Pope Jan. 4-' 
May 377 Satyrion near, with hot Eringo’s stood. 

b. [1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Far me 203 Eringium 
groweth in an vntilled, rough, and drie ground. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva (1631) § 53 Some few Slices of Eryngium Roots.] 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iv. §4. 94 Eringo, an Herb. 
1695 Blackmore Pr. Arth. v. 439 In verdant Samphire and 
Eringo drest. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 120 Eryngo grows 
in sandy places, and near the Sea-Shore. 1798 Canning 
Nexv Morality in Anti-Jacobin No. 36 11852) 212 Eringoes 
o'er the hallow’d spot shall bloom. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower PI, III. 4 Eryngium (Eryngo*. Flowers in a dense 
prickly head. 

2. alt rib., esp. eryngo-root . 

1634-5 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (i860) 
p. lxix, For ashen keyes and eringo rootes. 1656 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) f* Colchester.. is also famous for oysters 
and Eringo root. 1709 Prior Paulo Purganti 72 One 
might see Eringo Roots and Bohe Tea. 1848 C A. Johns 
Week at Lizard 283 Candied Eryngo-root. 

t E:rysi:peIa ce0US, a, Obs. rare. [f. Ery- 

SIPEL-AS + -ACEODS.] = ERYSIPELATOUS. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Cornpit. vi. 191 In a very vehement 
and urgent Inflammation, as an Erisipelaceous one. 

Erysipelas (erisi'pflss). Path. Forms: 4 
herisipila, 6 herisipelas, erisipila, 6-7 erisi- 
pelas, -ilas, -ylas, erisypolas, erysipilas, -iles, 
-ely, (eresipyla, iresipilis, 9 earisiply), 7- 
erysipolas. [a. Gr. ipvo'nreAas (Hippocrates), of 
doubtful etymology. Commonly regarded as f. 
*(pvai-s reddening (:— OAryan *rudhli-s , f. root 
*rettdh , whence Gr. epvOpos red) + 7 reA- in niWa 
skin (cogn. with L. pellis and Full) ; but the 
formation appears abnormal. For the first ele- 
ment cf. Ipvaifir) red blight on com.] 

A local febrile disease accompanied by diffused 
inflammation of the skin, producing a deep red 
colour; often called St. Anthony’s fire, or ‘the 
rose’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Add. MS. 27944 fo. 63 As 
it fare|> of hem J> at haue an euel hat hatte herisipla. 
1527 Andrew Rntnswykc’s Distyll. Waters H itj b, Hous- 
Ieke.Js good agaynst the sore called Erisipila. X543 Tra- 
hero.v Vigo's Ckirurg. u. Iii. 37 You must beware, that 
Herisipelas retourne not. 1635 Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 
173 This Erysipelas or wilde hre being once kindled, the 
flame is not so soon to be quenched. 1693 Q. Mary Ae/. 
1x886) x 07, I so heated my blood that I had an iresipilis 
upon on arm. 1736 Bailey Housch. Did. 268 Erysipelas 
or St. Anthony’s hre. 1769 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 11790) 
251 It is common to.bleed in the erysipelas. 1826 J. Wil- 
liams Last Legacy 10 For the Earisiply, or St. Anthony's 
Fire. 1872 Darwin Emotions xiii. 325 Erysipelas of the 
head commonly induces delirium. 

Hence E^ysFpela’tic a. [see -ic], of the nature 
of erysipelas ; resembling erysipelas. £ rysipe'lo- 
toid a. [see -oid], resembling erysipelas. Ery- 
si pelous a. [> -ous] = Erysipelatous. + £=ry- 
sipedato’&e a. [see -oseJ = Erysipelatous. 

1883 Standard 3 Jan, 3/2 Wide-spread inflammation of 
an erysipelatic character. 17x0 T. Fuller P/utrm. Extemp. 
283 It is a useful thing, .for Erysipelatose Affections. 1786 
Cow per Let. Aug. 9 An eresypylatose [sic] eruption. 

Erysipelatous (c:nsipe-latas), a. [f. Gr. epv - 
•ciTrcXaT- stem of IpwlneXas (see prec.) + -ous : cf. 
Fr. hysipelatcuxi] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, erysipelas ; affected with erysipelas. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. iii 182 An Inflam- 
mation . . Oedematous, Schirrous, Erisipelatous according 
to the predominancy of melancholy, flegrne, or choler. 1769 
Buchan Dont. Med. liv. (1826) 269 Erysipelatous redness j 
in the skin. 1814 Coleridge in Cottle Rentitt. (1837) 357 
An erysipelatous complaint. xB6i Hulme tr.Moquin-Tan- 
don n. v. ii. 264 Erysipelatous spots. 1871 Napheys Prev. <5- 
Cure Dis. xxi. xiv. 1094 An erysipelatous patient. 

Erysy, Erytage, obs. ff. Heresy, Heritage. I 
Erythema (erijff-nia). Path. [a. Gr. ipvQrjfxa. 
(stem tpvdijuar-), f. ipvOatvuv to be red, f. ipv0-pus | 
red.] A superficial inflammation of the skin, show- j 
ing itself chiefly in rose-coloured patches. 

1766-83 W. Cullen First Lines Phys. § 274 Wks. 1827 

II. 23 When the disease is an affection of the skin alone 

. . I shall give the disease the name of Erythema. x8xx I 
Abernethy Surg. Whs. I. 198 A Burgundy pitch plaster 
causes extensive erythema. 1855 Lancet 11 July 79/2 A 
fugacious roseola or erythema. 

Hence E rytlieiaa'tic a.[ + -ic], of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of erythema. Erythematous a. 

[ + -ous] = prec. 

1766-83 W. Cullen First Lines Phys. § 3S5 Wks. 1827 
II. 7* The inflammation of the stomach is of two kinds, 
Phlegmonic, or Ery thematic. 1842 T. H. Burgess tr. 
Casenove’s Dis. Shut 130 This erythematous ring is often 
the seat of small vesicles. x86i T. Graham Pract . Med. 
667 Surrounded by an erythematous efflorescence. 


| Erythism, erroneous spelling of Erethism. 
Erytllric (eri’Jrik), a. Chem. [f. Gr. ipvSp-Ss 
red + -ic.] Ery thric add-, -fa. (see qnot. 1840) ; 
b. = Erythrin. 

1840 Henry Elem. Chem. II. 415 An acid has also been 
obtained by Brttgnatelli, by acting on uric acid with nitric 
acid, which he has proposed to call erythric acid. x86x 
Macmillan Footn. Page Nat. 1x7 Schunk . . discovered fin 
rock-moss or cudbear] a colourless crystalline acid, called 
erythric acid. 

Erytlirin (eri'Jirin). Chem . [f. as prec. + -in.] 

* An acid (C 20 H 22 O 10 ) discovered by Heeren in 
Roccella tinctoria ; it appears also to be contained 
in most of the lichens from which archil is pre- 
pared’ (Watts Diet. Chem. 1882). 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 385 The erythrin.. 
undergoes a notable change, for it is insoluble in water. 

# II Erythrina (ertyrsima). [mod. L., f. Gr. 
(pv 6 p 6 s red.] The Coral-tree, a genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Leguminosx) bearing clusters of blood- 
red flowers. 

X865 Parkman Huguenots iv. (1875) 58 The coral blossoms 
of the erythrina glow in the shade beneath. 1871 Matcer 
Travancore 100 The flaming Erythrina, or coral tree. 
1875 Miss Bird Sandwich 1 st. (1880) 60 The surf-board., 
is usually made of the erythrina, or the Dreadfruit tree. 
Erythrine (errjjrain). Min. [f. Gr. epv 9 p-bs 
red + -iNE.] = Cobalt-bloom. 

1837 Allan Phillips’ Min. 2S9 Cobalt Bloom., Erythrine. 
1882 Watts Chem. Did. s. v. 

Erytlirite (eri'jiroit). Also 9 erithrite. [f. 
as prec. + -ite.] 

1 . Min. a. ~ Cobalt-bloom, b. * A flesh-co- 
loured feldspar, containing 3 per cent, magnesia, 
found in amygdaloid’ (Watts Diet. Chem. 1882). 

1844 Dana Min. 351 The Erythrite of Thomson .. is a 
flesh colored feldspar. 1868 Ibid. 559 Erythrite when 
abundant is valuable for the manufacture of smalt. 

2 . Chem. An organic substance obtainable from 
erythrin. 

1865 Williamson Client, for Students Ii. § 312 The 
formula of erithrite is C 4 H 10 O*. X869 Roscoe Elem. 

Chem. 391 The only tetravalent alcohol as yet known is 
erythrite. 

ErytKro- (eri*)>m-) (before a vowel erythr-\ 
combining form of Gr. tpvdpo-s red, in several 
compounds occurring in Chemistry, with a few 
in Mineralogy, etc. 

Ery^thro-benze-ue (see quot.). ErytbroTein 
[see Olein]. Ery:tbroli-tmin [see Litmus and 
-in], ‘red substances obtained from litmus* (Watts 
Diet. Chem. 1882), Erythrophyll, Chem . [Gr. 
tpuM-ov leaf], the red colouring matter of leaves 
in autumn. Ery:thropbyllln, Chem. [see prec. 
and -in] = prec. Ery;throphytoscope [Gr. 
ipvTo-u plant + -ctKonos observer] = Erythroscope. 
Ery:thropro-tid [see Proteid or Protide], * a red 
extractive matter obtained by Mulder from albu- 
min and allied substances Ery:throre*tta, 
Chem. [see Ret-ene and -IN ], 1 a resinous constituent 
of rhubarb-root, soluble with purple-red colour in 
alkalis’ (Watts Diet. Chem. 1882). Erythro- 
scope [Gr. -<tkoito? observer], an optical contriv- 
ance, by which the green of foliage is caused to 
appear red, while all other green objects retain 
their natural hue (see quot.). Ery:th.rosi*derite, 
Min. [Gr. aiSrjp-os-h-JTE], a hydrous chloride of 
potassium and iron formed by sublimation in the 
lavas of Vesuvius. Erythrozyme, Chem. [Gr. 
Cypr] leaven], ‘ an azotised substance which exists 
in madder root, and gives rise to a peculiar trans- 
formation of rubian ’ (Watts Diet. Chem. 1882). 

1879 Watts Did. Chem. VI. 583 *Erythrobenzene , a red 
colouring matter prepared from nitrobenzene by leaving 
12 pts. of that substance in contact \vith 24 pts. of fine iron 
filings and 6 pts. strong hydrochloric acid, for 24 hours at 
ordinary temperatures. 1882 Ibid. III. 731 *Erythrolittnin 
forms crystalline grains of a fine deep red colour, coloured blue 
by potash. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 686 ~Ery- 
tnrophyll group. X884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 
ff Ferns 66 Cell-sap. .tinted with dissolved pigments (Ery- 
throphyll, &c.). 2876 S. Kens. Museum Caial. No. 3702 
*Erythrophytoscope. 1845 G. Day tr. Simon’s A /tint. 
Chem. 1 . 29 Glutin and water may be supposed to be formed 
from protid and *erythroprotid by the ammonia. 1852-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 164/2 Erythroprotid, when pure, is of 
a fine red colour. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 466 Rhubarb con- 
tains 3 resins, aporetin phoeoretin, and *erythroretin. 1876 
.S'. Kens. Museum Catal. No. 3700 ^Erythroscope. 1879 
Rood Chromatics vii. 83 Simler has constructed a simple 
. . apparatus, based on the singular property which living 
leaves have of reflecting abundantly the extreme red rays 
of the spectrum : it is called an erythroscope. 1875 Dana 
Min. App. ii. 19 *Erythrosiderite . . Color red. Very solu- 
ble. 1876 tr. Schutzcnbergcr’s Fermentation 24 In the fer- 
mentation of sugar by means of ^erythrozyme. 

Erythrogen (eriTnxbsen). [mod. f. Gr. ipvOpo- 
Erythro- + -gen 2 1 producer ’.] * 

1 . Pol. * A term for a variety of the supposed 
colouring matter of vegetables, called Chromogen, 
because it produces a red colour with acids’. ( Syd . 
Soc . Lex.) 

2 , Chem. 1 A crystalline, fatty substance obtained 


ESCALADE. 

from diseased bile ; so called from the reddish 
or purple color of some of its compounds ’ (Walts 
Diet. Chem. 1882). 

1846 Worcester cites Penny Cyclop. ; and in mod. Diets. 
Erythroid (e*rij>roid), a. [mod. f. Gr. <pv$ P ~os 

(see Erythro-) + -oil).] Of a red colour, reddish. 

1847 Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ery tyke, obs. form of Heretic. 

t£s, s b. Obs. Also 4 hes, 5 ese. [OE. ;es, 
corresp. to OHG. ds , MDu. aes (mod.Ger., Du. 
aas) :—OTeut. *&sso(m,f. iPt- ablaut-form of root 
*et- to Eat.] Carrion ; also carrion used as bait, 
a bait. 

Beowulf (Gr.) 1331 Atol «ese wlanc eft siSas teah fylle 
Sefnesnod. 975 O.E. Citron Letan him behindan . . Jjane 
base wan padan earn seftan hwit seses brucan. CX175 Lamb. 
Horn. 123 penne bid he gredi ^es eses and forswole^eS ^ene 
hoc ford mid J?an ese. 1340 Ayenb. 53 Verne to he mete ase 
de)> h e hond to h e hes. c 1450 Lat. 4 Eng. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 579 Edia, ese. 

Es, pers. pron. Obs. [phonetic variant of hes, 
his ; often attached to the vb. of which it is the 
obj. : see His pron . 2 , and cf. f As proni] 
a. Them {aec, plX b. Her, it ( aec.fcm . sing.), 
a x2oo Moral Ode 55 pe het echte wile habben wel hwile 
he he muje es welden. Giue hies foi 1 godes luuel henne 
deb hes wel ihalden. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 135 He knowned 
[read knowe 5 ] one ilc sterre name, He settes in tie firma- . 
ment. ctzoo Haveloh 970 He bouthe him bo]>e hosen and 
shon, Anct sone dide him dones on. c 1314 Guy IVarw. 
(A.) 3850 He oxed his armes hastiliche And men es him 
brou^t sikerliche. 

Es, obs. form of His pron. 1 

01300 Cursor M. 4641 {Cott.), I wat nour quar es mak. 
Ibid. f6j7 Depe selers. .Thorn es aun scet-wis red, He fild 
wit wines, quite and red. 

Es, obs. form of is: see Be v. A. 1. 

Es, obs. var. of are \ see Be v. A. 1 
Es-, prefix, occurring in adoptions of OF. words 
beginning with es - :—L. ex - out. A few of these 
words survive with the prefix unchanged, as escape , 
escheat ; a few others have been refashioned with 
ex-, after Latin, as e sample, now example , es- 
chatigc, now exchange ; but the much larger number 
of them are obsolele. Before ch this prefix was 
in I4-I5th c. occasionally written cp-. A frequent 
variant of es- is : see A- pref. 9. 

11 The examples of the prefix es- must be distin- 
guished from those of the euphonic e prefixed in 
OF. (as in Pr., Sp., Pg.) to an initial s followed 
by a consonant, e.g, especial, esquire. 

II E'Salon. Obs. rare. Also 6 easalon. Mis- 
spelling of Lat. ivsalon [ad. Gr. aiudAwF], the 
name of a bird of prey, ‘ the rust-kite or moor- 
buzzard* (Lewis and Short), ‘the merlin’ (Liddell 
and Scott) ; in context of first quot. it is said to 
be the smallest of the buzzard kind. 

1572 BossEWELL/Ir///0r/VnL 27 Enemyeto them [Ravens] 
is a lyttle Byrde called Easalon, which breaketh theire 
egges. 1651 J. F[reake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 40 There 
is . .a bitter enmity betwixt the litle bird called Esalon, and 
the Asse. 

+ Esba*tement. Obs. [a. OF. esbatement, 
mod.Fr. ebaltemcnt, f. {s)ebaltre to divert (one- 
self) = Pr. esbatre , It. sbattcre :— late L. type *ex- 
battere , f. ex out + baltcre to beat. Cf. Abate.] 
Amusement, diversion ; an amusement. Cf. Abate- 
ment 2 b. 

1475 Caxton Jason 119 The daye passed and the feste in 
daunces, carolles and esbatements. 1483 — G. de la Tour 
xxiii, These wordes are but sport and esbatement of lordes. 
X531 Elyot Gov. 1. x, If he haue pleasure in wrastling . . 
where shall he se any more plesant esbatementes than that, 
t Esbay, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 esbaie. [a. 
OF. esbai-r , mod.Fr. (f)ebahir: see Abash, of 
which this is a variant.] irans. To cow, dismay. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met.yui. xvii, I was moche esbayed 
and wondred what this might be. 1531 Elyot, Gov. m. 
Nix, Wherwith [the^ letter of Parmemo) he [Alexander] 
beinge nothing esbaied, helde in his handes the letter . . 
and dranke also the medicine. 

t Esbrandill, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Fr. *es- 
brandeler (now ebranlcr ), f. es- (see Es-) + bran - 
1 Icier, now branler to shake.] traits. To shake. 

1588 Q. Elizabeth Let. to Jas. 8 Oct. (1849) 159 Never 
shall dread of any mans behaviour cause me doo ought that 
may esbrandill the seat that so well is settled, 
t E'scal, a. Obs.-° [ad. L . eseal-is, f. csea 
food.] Pertaining to food ; fit to be eaten. 

X656-81 in Blount Glossogr. ; 1775 in Ash. 

Escalade (eskal.fi'd), sb. Also 8 escallade. 

[a. F r. escalade, ad. Sp. escalada = It. scalata , f. It. 
and med L. scaldre to scale, f. L. sea la ladder. 

Cf. Scalade, Scalado.] 

I. The action of scaling the walls of a fortified 
place by the use of ladders ; also transf. and fig. 

1598 Florio, Scalada, an escalade, a scaling of a wall with 
ladders. 1672 Marvell Rch. Transp. J. 60 He must raze 
the Fort of S*. Katherine, and attempt.. a second Escalade. 

1712 Loud. Gas. No. 5026/5 I' wo thousand of the Enemy 
attempted . . to take Arronches by Escallade. 1790 Beat- 
son Nov. 4 - Mil- Mem. I. 180 He prepared Iadders for an 
escalade. 1824 WiffeN Tasso x ii. iii, Whilst I.. with dis- 
tant shafts but checked Their eager escalade. 183* Southey 
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Hist. ' Pc ft ins. War III. 416 Had they been aware how 
little it [the fort] was injured, they would not have recom- 
mended the escalade so soon. 1884 Stevenson New Arab. 
Nts. *07 The wall had been protected against such an esca- 
lade by. .old bottles. 

*T 2. ? erroneous use. A series of terraces one 
above the other, like a staircase. Hence the same 
writer forms Escala'ded a. [-ed 2 ], formed into 
an ‘ escalade’. 

1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. vi. (1856^46 The washings of 
the melted snows had accumulated, in little escalades or 
terraces, a scanty mould. 1856 — A ret. Expl. II. adv. 148 
The escaladed structure of the Arctic glacier. 

Escalade (eskaJ^-d), v. [L prec. sb.] trans. 
To climb np and get over or enter (a wall, rampart, 
etc.) by means of ladders ; to scale. 

1801 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 361 They might esca- 
lade the outer wall, taking care to carry over some ladders 
for the purpose of escaJading the inner wall. 3839 Alison 
Hist. Europe (1849) I. iv. 535 A . . multitude had already 
begun.. to escalade the parapets. 

Hence Escala'der, one who escalades. Esca- 
la'ding' vbl. sb., in quot. attrib. 

3849 Grote Greece 11. xli. V. 157 The successful escaladers 
opened the gates to the entire Persian host. 1863 Thorn- 
BURY True as Steel III. 105 The escaladers were then to 
advance. 3839-42 Alison Hist. Europe (ed. 8) III. xyiii. 
557 A loud shout, .announced the success of the escalading 
party. 

Escalado (eskala-d^). arch. Also 6 - 7 es- 
calada, [a. Sp. escalada (see Escalade); first 
used in correct form, afterwards with the nsnal 
perversion of Sp. -ada into -ado 2 .] = Escal- 
ade sb. 

3598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 250 Escalada. .is the 
skaling of a wall or fort with ladders. 1600 Holland Livy 
XLII. Ixiii. ii52_The Consull .. purposed to invest the citie 
round about with the Escalado. 3625 Bacon Coitsid. War 
Spain (1629* 51 That.. we should, .haue wonne one Toune 
of importance by Escalada. 1641 Baker Chron. 67 Using 
all meanes possible, by Escalado, Battery, and burning the 
gates, to enter the City. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, lxxii, 
Tragedies, intrigues, serenades, escaladoes. 

+ EscaTe, v. Obs. rare — l . [var. of Scale v.] 

. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard, vj. 301 Vsing the seruice of eskal- 
ing ladders, they commaunded the wall. 

+ Escaline. Obs. [ad. F. e seal in, ad. Du. 
schelling , Ger. schilling Shilling.] A Flemish 
coin. 

1674 Loud. Gaz. No. 904/4, 2 or 300 Lewises of Gold, 32 
Escalines of Gold. 

Escalion (eskredbn). rare. = Scallion. 

% 1847 Gossr Birds of Jamaica 312 They are fond of pick- 
ing about the beds of shallots and escaJions. 

J! Escallonia (eskalo'i-nia). [mod.Lat. f. Es- 
callost the name of the discoverer.] A genus of 
flowering shrubs (N.O. Saxifragaccx ) found in the 
temperate parts of South America. 

1882 Garden 29 Apr. 292/1 Escallonias are useful. 1884 
Daily Neva 2 Sept. 2/x Looking on a summer sea from 
. .terraces lined with laurel, fuchsia, and escalonia. 

Escallop (esktc’lap). Also 7 escollop, 7-8 
escalop. [a. OF. escalope shell, an adoption from 
some Teut. long.; cf. MDu. schclpe (mod.Dn. 
sc/ie/p) shell. The variant Scallop is found much 
earlier, and is still in use.] 

1. A bivalve mollusc of the genus Pccten ; — 
Scallop i. 

36x0 Guillim Heraldry m. xxiii. (1660) 238 The Escallop 
(according to Dioscorides) is engendred of the Dew and 
Ayre. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 78 The stone is stuck full of 
Cockles, Escallops, and Oysters. 1886 Daily Nexus 24 Dec. 
2/6 Escallops, 6d. per dozen. 

2. Her. = Escallop-shell. 

3673 J. Webster Metnllogr. L 21 Shillings marked with 
an Escalope. 3708 J. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. hi. x. 
h743! 4 2 9 Th e point of the sword [is] formed like an escalop 
flourished. xB&t Boutell Heraldry Hist. «J* Pop. xv. (ed. 3.) 
184 Three escallops or. * 

3. One of a series of segments of circles forming 
a 1 scalloped * edge. More usually Scallop. 

1693 Ray Creation (1714) 102 The figure of the leaves . • 
divided into so many jags or Escallops. 

4. Comb, escallop-basin, a basin made in the 
form of an escallop shell. 

1644 Evclvn Idem. (1819) I. 44 Before thus grotto is a long 
poole into which ran divers spouts of water from leaden 
escollop basins. 

E scalloped (eskorbpt),///. <1. [f. * escallop vb. 
( = Scallop v.) + -ED*.] An alternative (but now 
less frequent) form of Scalloped. 

1. Having the border or edge cut in ‘scallops* 
or segments of circles ; = Scalloped i. 

t6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. §82 Now Burgundians 
scorne their Fliece of Gold ; The French, th’ Escalopt 
Collar set with grace. 267* Grew Idea Philos. Hist. 
Plants (1682)3 leaves arc Long or Round, Even-edg'd or 
Escallop’d, and many other ways different. 1842 Bladrv. 
Mag. LI. 737 They only succeed . . by cross beams and es- 
cnlloped wedges jainl>ed in between them and their coronets. 
1B85 R. Heath in Mag Art. Sept. 481/2 The ladles wore 
e-scaloped laced * heads *, mostly English, 
b. Her. 

1720 Stryit. Stozus Surv. II. v. xiv. 320/2 His robe 
down about his neck Azure, Escaloped. 

2. Of oysters : *= Scalloped 2 . rare. 

1880 Ho wru_s Undisc. Country 14 A person you might 
help to esolloped oysters or ice-cream at an evening party. 


Esca’Uop-she’ll. — Scallop-shell. 

1. The shell of the escallop, usually a single 
valve of the shell. 

Pilgrims returning from the shrine of St. James at Com- 
po5telIa were accustomed to wear an escallop-shell found on 
the Galician shore ; hence, this shell (in ecclesiastical sym- 
bolism used as the emblem of the apostle) is often referred 
to as the distinctive badge of a pilgrim. 

1628 Coke On Litt. Pref. , The Senators of Rome did we are 
bracelets of Escalop shelles about their armes. 1634 Pea- 
cham Gent/. Exerc. it. iv. 116 Upon her[Theris’J head a Co- 
ronetof Periwinkleand Escallop shelles. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) 1. 101 The piazza, .being made with descending steps, 
muen resembles the figure of an escalop-shell. 1835 Kirby 
Hob. <5- Inst. Anitn. I. viii. 2^4 None are more beautiful .. 
than . .Escallop shells or Comb shells. 2846 Prescott Ferd. 

If Is. I. vi. 283 The escalop-shell, the device of St. James, 
was adopted as the universal badge of the palmer. 

2. An imitation of a scallop shell used for orna- 
mental purposes ; esp. in the collar of the order 
of St. Michael. 

1664 Evelyn A cc. Architects (R.), With such ornament 
and decoration as best becomes them: as to Nymphs., 
escalop-shells. 1864 J. Woodward in N. fy Q . V. 184 The 
collar of this order was composed of escallop shells. 

3. Her. The figure of an escallop borne as a charge. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry hi. xxiii. (1611) 171 He beareth 

Argent, an Escallop shell gules by the name of Prelate, j 
3628 Coke On Litt. Pref., A Cheuron betwenc three Esca- i 
lop shelles Sable. 1766-87 Porky Heraldry 175 Three 
Escallop-shells Pearl. 3864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <5- 
Pop. xv. 392 The escallop shells appear again upon the 
shield of De Bigot. 

+ Escandalize, V- Obs. In 6 -ise. [ad. Sp. 
escandalizar late L,. scandalizdre.'] = Scandalize, 
2574 Hello wes Guevara's Fain. Ep. 242 Before they 
. . do justice they shall escandalise the common wealth. 1640 
R. Brathwait Boulstcr Led. 100 By jesting I have many 
times escandalized another. 

Escapable (eskF»*pab’l), a. [f. Escape v. + 
-able.] That can be escaped. 

2864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Escapade (eskap^-d). [a. Fr. escapade , ad. Sp. 
or Pr. escapada, f. escapar : see Escape v.] 

1. An act of escaping from confinement or re- 
straint : a runaway excursion. 

2653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. iv, I wish your bum-gut [may] 
fall out and make an escapade. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxvi, 
His second escapade was made for the purpose of visiting 
the field of Rullion-green. 2868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. 
iv. 74 He tried.. an escapade to the Low Countries .. in a 
ship which lay. .at Sandwich. 

b. fig. A breaking loose from restraint or rules ; 
a flighty piece of conduct. 

1824 Scott Wav. xxxiv, A youthful escapade, which 
might be easily atoned, x 827 A. Fonblanqub Eng. under 
Seven Administr. (1837) I. 80 A young nobleman, .commits 
an escapade (the name given to the offences of persons of 
quality). 2862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Halib. 11. xxiii, Anna 
could have died rather than suffer her escapade to reach the 
ears of home. 2885 Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/3 Lord R. 
Churchill’s latest escapade, .is the theme of general remark. 

1 2. Of a horse : A throwing off of control ; a 
fit of plunging and rearing. Obs. rare. 

1673 Dryden Ceng. Granada 1. i, His fiery Arab . . 
Sprung loose, and flew into an Escapade. 

II Escapado 1 (eskapa-d< 7 ). [Sp. ; pa. pple. of 
escapar to Escape.] An escaped prisoner. 

1881 Mayne Reid Free Lances I, ix.94 The retaken esca- 
padoes had been brought back. 

Escapa’do 2 . rare ~ l . Pseudo-foreign form of 

Escapade. 

2849 Tames Woodman xxxvi, Know you aught of this 
escapado, Signor Chartiey. 

+ Esca’pal. Obs. rare. [f. Escape v. + -al.] 
An escape. 

2634 W. Wood Nczv Eng. Prosp. il i. 58 [He] fled through 
the woods and canre to his native home where he still lives 
to rehearse his happie escapall. 

Escape (eski^'p), sb . 1 Also 4-5 eschap(e. 

[f. EscArE v . ; cf. OF. cschap (perh. the source in 
14 th c.), Sp. esra/c.] 

1. The action of escaping,' or the fact of having 
escaped, from custody, danger, etc. ; spec, in Law. 
see qnot 1641 . 

a. c 2300 A*. Alls. 4287 For that eschape they bcon anoyed 
sore. 2375 Barbour Bruce u. 65 He wes off his eschap 
sary. 2437 Bp. Clifford in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 29. I. 90 
Foryevyng me graciously the eschapes of the clerkes con- 
victes out of my prison of Storteford. 

p. 3596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 235 Your fellow Tranio 
. - Puts my apparreil . . on, And I for my escape haue put on 
his. 2611 Bible Ps. Iv. 8, I would hasten my escape from 
the windie storme, and tempest. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fair iv. iv. What, has lie made an escape ! which way? 
follow, neighbour Hnggise. 2641 Tcrmcs de la Leg 142 
Escape is where one that is arrested commeth to his liberty 
before that he be delivered by award of any Justice, or by 
order of Law. 1659 Hammond On Ps. Ixviii. 20. Paraphr. 

30 To him we owe all our escapes. 2698 Ludlow Mem. 

. 221 No sooner was the King’s Escape taken notice of by 
the Guards. 2723 Addison Guardian (J.), Men of virtue 
have had extraordinary escapes out of such dangers as have 
enclosed them. 1769 Black. stone Comm. Ill- 415 When a 
defendant is once in custody upon this process [ea. sal\ . . if 
he be afterwards seen at large, it is an escape. 1777 Priest- 
ley Matt, if Spir. (17S2) I. xx. 267 An igneous substance, 
which .. makes its escape at death. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II/271 His .cscape was attributed partly to his own 
singular equaniniity, and partly to, etc. 3878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 65 Yet is . .forbidden premature escape from time. I 


2. concr. a. A plant that has ‘escaped’ from 
cultivation, a garden plant growing wild. 

2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 16 Chelidonium in a jus . . In the 
S. of England, elsewhere an obvious escape. 3887 \V. R, 
Hayward Botanist's Pockd-bk. Pref. (ed. 5) 4 In many 
cases they [alien plants] are escapes from gardens, 
b. U. S. An escaped person, a fugitive. 
x88i Philada. Record^ No. 3464. 4 AH the Chinese in this 
country, excepting officials, were escapes. 

3. A means of escape. In Fire-escape; and 
short for that word. 

18x0 Trans. Sac. Arts XXVIII. 177 If ever)’ parish would 
provide one of these escapes . . it would lessen the many 
accidents which occur by fire. 2887 Daily News 16 May 
6/2 The fire brigade ran out a couple of their escapes. 

4. The escaping of water, gases, etc. from con- 
finement ; in recent use esp. a leakage of gas, elec- 
tricity, etc. 

2874 Knight Diet. Meek. I. 808 Escape {Telegraphy), 
leakage of current from the line- wire to the ground, caused 
usually by defective insulation and contact.with partial con- 
ductors. Mod. There is an escape of gas in the kitchen, 
f b. euphemistically. (More commonly Scape.) 
1599 Harsnet Agst. Darell 41 Hee meeting Alice Good- 
ridge in a Coppice did Let an Escape (as the book termeth 
it) which shee taking to be done in her contempt, etc, 
f5. An involuntary outburst of feeling; a sally 
of wit. Obs. 

2603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. iv. 1. 63 Thousand escapes of 
wit Make thee the father of their idle drearae, And racke 
thee in their fancies. 1670. Cotton Espernon in. xii. 623 
Excusing himself for that little escape of his resentment. 
2796 Burke Regie . Peace Wks. 1842 II. 314 Their views 
were only discovered now and then, in heat and as by es- 
capes, but on this occasion they exploded suddenly, 

1 6. An inadvertence, blunder, mistake ; esp . a 
clerical or printer’s error. Obs. 

2563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (3684) II. 469 The book itself 
sheweth the escape and biddeth instead of four to read 
three. 2590 Swinburne Tesla ments Epil., There besundrie 
escapes in the print. 264a Jer. Taylor Episc. To Rdr., 
The Printer thmkes it the best instance of pardon if his 
Escapes be not laid upon the Author. 1680 R. Eilmer 
Patriarcha ii. § 1 This negligence, or wilful escape of 
Lambine, in not translating’ a word. 2722 Wodroxu Corr. 
(1843) II. 623 There are several other variations between 
the 8vo and the quartos; but they seem literal escapes. 
2786 Cowper Wks. (1837) XV. 187 Some escapes will happen 
in so long a work. 1803 S. Pegge Attccd. Eng. Lang. (1844) 
734 Many grammatical escapes and errors. 1844 Darwin 
in Life if Lett. (1887) II. 30 Now you may quiz me for so 
foolish an escape of mouth. 

+ b. An unstudied or artless performance. 

1667 Dryden Sir Mart. Mar-all ir. i, I am wholly ig- 
norant of painting, music, and poetry; only some rude 
escapes. 

f 7. An inconsiderate transgression ; a pecca- 
dillo, venial error. (In Shaks. with different no- 
tion : an outrageous transgression.) Applied esp. 
to breaches of chastity. Obs. 

1576 Woolton Chr. Manual (1851) 74 Yet God, such is 
his goodness, winketh (as it were) at such escapes. 2588 
Shaks. Tit. A. xv. ii. 113 Rome will despise her for this 
foul escape. 2596 Lodge Marg. A liter. 37 The escapes of 
Jupiter, the wanton delights of Venus, and the amorous 
deceits of Cupid. x6xx Cotcr., Pcccadille , an escape, 
little sinne, small fault, venial offence. 1624 Wither Sat. to 
King Juvenilia (1633) 339 If her escapes I had not chanced 
to tell. 1678 Barclay Apol. Quakers 468 O 1 how will they 
insult, and make more noise of the escape of one Quaker, 
than of an hundred among themselves. 

8 . Comb, escape - cock (see quot.) ; escape- 
pinion, the pinion on the escape-wheel arbor ; 
escape - pipe, the pipe through which steam 
passes from an escape-valve ; escape-shaft, a 
shaft provided for the escape of miners in case 
of the ordinaiy shaft becoming blocked ; escape- 
valvej a valve fitted to the boiler, cylinder, or 
other part of a steam-engine, to provide for the. 
exit of steam or water when necessary; esenpo- 
warrant, a process addressed to all sheriffs, etc. 
throughout England, to retake an escaped prisoner,’ 
even on a Sunday, and commit him to . proper 
custody (Wharton) ; escape- wheel, the wheel that 
forms part of the escapement in a watch, called 
also cscapemcnt-whecl. 

2884 F. J. Britten Watch 4* Clockm. 62 "Escape cock is 
the bracket that supports the upper end of the escape wheel 
and pallet staff arbors. Ibid. 6S When the verge has an 
"escape pinion of 6, use an escape pinion of 7. 1817 Cole- 

ridge Lay Serin. 425 Superfluous steam ejected by the 
♦escape pipes. -of a self-regulating machine. .2878 Hvxuky 
P hysiogr. 39 The dense clouds of steam which roll forth 
from . . the escape-pipe of a steam-engine. 2889 Pall Mall 
G. 22 Apr. 3/1 A cube shaft fulfils the requirements of the 
Act. as an "escape shaft. 2850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xxiii, Fasten down the "escape-valve, and sit on it, and see 
where you’ll land. 2752 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779)1 V. xevr. 
284, I kept snug and laughed at his "escape- warrant. *884 
F. J. Britten Watch if Clockm , 58 The "escape wheel is of 
hard hammered brass. 

Escape (esk^-p), sb.- Arch. [a. Fr. escape, 
earlier cscappe (GodeL), ad. L. scaptts : see 
Scape 2 .] Properly, the shaft of a column ; but 
(through confusion with Escate sbj) explained in 
Diets, as = Apophyge. 

1846 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1875) too Escape, term used 
sometimes for the Apophyge*. 7850 JVl.au: Diet. Terms, 
Escape, the >caj>e of a column in architecture. 
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Escape (eske^p), v. Forms : a, 4-5 eschape, 
6 Sc, eschaip, echap. See also Achape, As- 
chape, Chape, Schape. / 3 . (4 esscape, ?5 es- 
kepe, 6 eskape), 4- escape. See also Ascape, 
Atscape, Ofscape, Scape. [ME. eschape is a. 
Central OF. esckaper (mod.F. Schapper), and ME. 
escape is a. ONF. escaper (mod. Picard icaper ), 
corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. cscapar, It. scapparez— 
late L. type *excappate , f. ex out 4 -cappa cloak. 
(For the sense, Diez compares Gr. btbveodcu to 
put off one’s clothes, to escape.) The earliest 
forms recorded in Eng. appear to be Ascape (after 
the ONF. variant ascaper) and the aphetic Scape, 
which occur in 13th c. ; the former survived until 
i6tk c. ; the latter continued in ordinary use until 
17th c., and as a poetic archaism (often written 
1 scape) is still employed. In 14th c. the forms of 
Central Fr. origin, cschape , Aschape, Achape, 
aphetically Schape, Chape, are of frequent occur- 
rence, esp. in northern writers, while in southern 
use the forms from Northern Fr., escape , Ascape, 
Scape, were more common. After 15th c. the 
former type is found only in Sc. writers, finally 
disappearing in 17th c. The forms Atscape, 
Ofscape, occasional in J3~i4th c., appear to be 
due to a confusion of the initial a- in ascape with 
the prepositional prefix in synonymous Eng. vbs. 

In Fr. the vb. ichapper has always remained intransitive. 
The development of the trans. senses in Eng. was assisted 
by the formal coincidence of the dative and the accusative ; 
cf. also such constructions as * to be banished the country' 
Formerly the vb. was often conjugated with be, not only 
when intrans. (as still sometimes arch.) but also when tran- 
sitive.] 

1 . intr . To gain one’s liberty by flight; to get 
free from detention or control, or from an oppres- 
sive or irksome condition. Const, from , f of 
out of. 

a, [1292 Britton 27 Si il le face si negligaument garder 
qe il eschape]. c 1340 Cursor Al. 5277 (Fairf.) Vnnehe es- 
chaped I [Joseph, from the pit]. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxxii. (1890) 120 And alle thus eschaped dedalusoute of the 
pryson of Mynos kynge of Crete. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 201 pat of hisanguys 
grim so lightly* was escaped, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W.2643 
Hypermestre , Thow nescapist nought Out of my paleis, or 
that thou be deed, c 1392 — Comfit. Venus 50 For tescape 
[MS. T. teschape] oute of youre lace. 1529 More Cornf. 
agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1243/1 Such sure watch layd vpon 
him that he cannot eskape. 1598 Shaks. Merry IK iv. it. 
73 He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchiefe, and 
so escape. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 216 That it 
once had an inhabitant, and that he is escaped out of it. 
1828 Scott F. AT. Perth xx, How we shall prevent the 
guilty person from escaping in the interim. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. 91 The beast also escaped from before his 
eyes in the desert. 

b. Of organisms, fluids, etc. : To issue, find 
egress, from some confining envelope or enclosure. 

C1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 4263 All J>e 
bolnyng was eschaped. 1825 Nicholson Ofierat. Alechanic 
Z59 There is a cloth hood.. to prevent the finer particles of 
flour from escaping. 1839 Todd CycL A fiat. II. 409/2 The 
young escape fully formed through stomachal orifice. 1849 
Mrs. Somerville Connex. P/tys. Sc. xxxii. 362 Common 
electricity escapes when the pressure of the atmosphere 
is removed. x88a Garden 18 Mar. 189/2 At the time of 
flowering the leaves are only escaping from their buds. 

C. Of time : To slip away, rare . 

1836 Marry at faphet lxxix, After two delightful hours 
had escaped, I returned home to the hotel. 

f 2 . traits. To effect one’s flight from (prison) ; 
to free oneself from (a person’s grasp or control); to 
get safely out of (painful or dangerous conditions). 

a. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2678 pan may he eschape 
and passe lightly pe bitter payn of purgatory. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce n. 64 Thai tauld the king than hale tne cas, 
And how that he eschapyt was. 

p. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 36 How they the prison might 
escape [in which they were then confined]. C1430 Syr Ge- 
«er.*(Roxb.) 593 Suffre he shal grete travaile, And wele 
escape it he shal. 1664 Evelyn Kal. /Tort. (1729) 228 The 
most tender .‘.Plants did outlive and escape those rigorous 
seasons. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 24 Thee 1 re-visit now with 
bolder wing, Escap’t the Stygian Pool. 

b. To issue unawares ,or involuntarily from (a 
person, his lips) ; to be uttered inadvertently by. _ 

Perhaps the obj. was originally dative, in which case this 
use belongs historically to sense 1. Cf. Fr. il lui est ichappi 
une soitisc. • 

a. ? a 1400 ATorte A rth. 1020 That the no wordez eschape, 
whate so be-tydez. 

fl. 18x3 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xix. (1865) 372 But his sea 
songs seldomer escape him. 1836 J. Grant Random Re- 
coil. Ho. Lords xv. 366 Never did personality*, or anything 
calumniatory of an opponent escape his lips. 1846 Ruskjn 
A Tod. Paint. 1 . 1. 1. i. § 5 The feeling and fondness which I 
have for some works of modem art escape me sometimes 
where they should not. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. III. 
191 No word of courtesy escaped his lips. 

3 . intr. To get off safely when pursued or im- 
perilled ; to avoid capture, punishment, or any 
threatened evil ; to go unhurt or unpunished. 

a. cx 400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 pai eschape with- 
outen harme of body*. 2588 A* * r - Canisius CatecJi. 

36 Quha can eschaip? Ibid. x 43 Prasumption of gods 

mercie to echap for sinne vnpunisched. 

p . c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 122 ^if any lewed man 


laid hand opon clerk . . He suld not escape, c 1340 Cursor 
AT. 23322 (Fairf.) Pai ar escapid of pat care, c 1386 Chaucer 
ATonk’s T. 654 But swich a reyn doun fro the welkne 
shadde That slow the fyr and made hym to escape. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxv. (1495) 362 Whan nyght 
comyth vpon theim that ben in peryll of wracke, vnethe they* 
may escape. 1541 Act 33 Hen . VIII, cm. § 1 Somtiine 
their offences, .escape vnpunished. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iii. 
v. 14 Yet pot escaped from the due reward Of his bad 
deedes, which daily* he increast. x6ix Bible Acts xxvii. 44 
They* escaped all safe to land. 1618 Bonne Serin, cxliii. 
V. 560 JHe may escape with his life. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 

II. xxvii. 155 Death, from which he sees not how to escape. 
J 7 2 S Watts Logic (J.), Laws are not executed, men of 
virtue are disgraced, and murderers escape. x88x P. Brooks 
Candle of Lord 270 There are many* troubles from which it 
is better for a man not to escape than to escape wrongly. 

+ b. To recover from dangerous sickness. Obs. 

Cf. Fr. ichapper, 'se tirer d’une maladie, gue'rir ’ (Littre). 

1464 Fasten Lett. No. 490 II. 160 He is ded, or ellys 
ryght seke and not lyke to eskape. 1479 Ibid. No. 836 

III. 251 My'grandam is dyssessed. .Myn uncle had a mes- 
senger yesterday* that she shuld not escape. 

4 . trans. To get clear away from (pursuit or a 
pursuer) ; to elude (a person’s grasp) ; to succeed 
in avoiding (anything painful or unwelcome). 

a. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxiii. 14 Tumynge fra ill 
eschapis dampnacioun. 1450 SomNer in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 4 If he myght eschape the daunger of the Towr he 
should be saffe. 1549 Compi. Scot. Prol. (1873) 17 , 1 hef 
rehersit thir vordis, in hope to eschaipt the detractione of 
invyful gramariaris. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catcck. (1884) 25 
That ye may eschaip the dangerous thirldome and captivite 
of the devil. 

0 . X393 Gower Conf. III. 35 He may nought the deth 
escape. 3514 Barclay Cyt. <5- Upiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. lv. If the court were close continually Some men should 
escape great payne and misery. <**547 Surrey jEncid 
li. 1054 Thrice did my hands vain hold th’ image escape. 
1559 Atirr. Alag ., Worcester xi, Shall not eskape Gods ven- 
geaunce. 1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 205 They might know 
that they were escaped a thousand deaths. 1597 Daniel 
Civ. Wares (1609) vh. 16 His owne person eagerly pur- 
su’d Hardly* (by Boate) escap’t the multitude. 1669 Sturmy 
Alariners Alag. Ciiij, In a Work of this Nature it is im- 
possible to escape Mistakes. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
96 P14 Truth was easily escaped by* the oblique and desul- 
tory movements . . which Falsehood always practised. 1751 
Jortin Serin. 1x771) I. iii. 45 He seems to have escaped 
suspicion. X870 L'Estrange Miss Alitford I. v. 120 They 
cannot expect to escape being laughed at. 

5 . To elude (observation, search, etc.) ; to elude 
the notice of (a person). Also absol. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. n. vii. (16x1) 72 Many* things 
escape them, a 1668 Denham (J.), 'Tis still the same, al- 
though their airy shape All but a quick jjoetick sight es- 
cape. 1670 Cotton Esfiemon Pref., This History may 
suffer . . by the Faults escap’d the Press. 1698 Ludlow 
Mem. I. 122 Things.. so well conceeal’d that they escaped 
the Search of the Enemy. 17x1 Addison Sfiect. No. 129 
P 3, I. .have leisure to make many Observations that escape 
the Notice of my Fellow-Travellers. 1821 J. Q. Adams in 
Davies Aletr. Syst. m. (1871) 174 It cannot escape observ- 
ation, that, etc. 1847 L. Hunt far Honey Pref. 12 How 
came Shakspcareto let such a subject escape him? x86o 
Tyndall Glac. 11. xxxii. 416 A fact, the significance of which 
had previously escaped me. 

b. To elude (a person’s recollection). 

2696 Hope tr. SolleyseVs Alareschal 4 Lest it might have 
escaped my* memory'. I here set it down. 1865 Dickens 
Alut. Fr. 1. ii, The name of which escapes me. Mod. The 
matter quite escaped my* memory. 

Escapee (eskapf*). [f. Escape v. + -ee.] One 
who has escaped ; esp. an escaped convict from 
a penal settlement. 

1875-6 W. Whitman Mem. War 40 Southern Escapees. 
1880 Melbourne Argus 22 July* 2/3 The xo New Caledonia 
escapees.. are to be handed over to the French consul. 1884 
Alaiich. Guard . 9 Sept. 5 Some of the worst crimes have 
been committed in the colonies by escapees. 

Escapeful (esk^’pful), a. [f. Escape sb. or v. 

+ -FUL.j Giving a chance of escape. 

1883 Longm. Mag. Aug. 367 Is there no help at all . . and ' 
no escapeful way* ? 

Escapeless (esk^-ples), a. [f. as prec. + 
-less.] Without escape ; that cannot be escaped. 

1855 Tail’s Alag. XXII. 552 It presses with all the weight 
of an escapeless fate. 1856 Ruskin Alod. Paint. III. iv. xv. 

§ S A chasm as utterly hopeless and escapeless as any* into 
which Dante gazed. 

Escapement (eshv s -pment). See also Scape- 
ment. jj. Escape v. + -ment ; app. first in sense 2 
after Fr. ichappcment . ] 

1 . The action of escaping, rare. 

1824 Hood Two Swans iv, Hope can spy* no^ golden gate 
For sweet escapement. 1864 Sal a in Daily Tel. 19 Oct., 
Wilmington, the last avenue of escapement left open to the 
beleaguered South. 

b. A means of escape ; an outlet. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 327 He allowed her 
to go her own way, as the best escapement of a frenzy. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. iii. 67 This little arm would prove a 
convenient escapement to prevent inundation. 2876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. I. xi. 209 The archery ball . . was not an 
escapement for y*outhful high spirits. 

2 . Watch and Clock-making. In a watch or 
clock, the mechanism which intervenes between 
the motive power and regulator, and which alter- 
nately checks and releases the train, thus causing 
an intermittent impulse to be given to the regulator. 

Escapements are of various kinds, as the anchor chrono- 
meter -, crown-, dead-beat lever-, etc., escapement. 

[The Fr. ichappcment (in quot. 1801 anglicized as e chape- 


rnenf) occurs, as a current term in a paper dated 1716 
printed in Machines approuvies par V Academie (1735)111. 
93 ; the etymological reference is to the regulated ‘escape ’ 
of the toothed wheel from its detention by the pallet. The 
earliest instances of the word in Eng. are in the form Sc ape- 
rient, though at the period to which they* belong the verb 
Scape was already* archaic in general sense.] 

1*739 Phil. Trans. XLI. 126 The teeth of the swing wheel 
would scape free of the pallets. 1755 Bosley’s Patent No. 
698, 4 Scapement. 1766 Cumming Clockmaking Index, 
Scapement is the means by which the action of the wheels 
is applied to maintain vibration.] 2779 Chambers Cycl. 
(ed. Rees', Escapement , see Scapement. 2801 J. Jones tr. 
Pysgds Trav. Fr. Rep. xvi.384 Breguet, the famous watch- 
maker, has discovered a new* echapement. 2825 J. Nichol- 
son Operat. Alechanic 514 From the’., description of the 
several parts of the escapement .. it will be easy' to see the 
mode of its action. 2880 S. P. Thompson in Nature XXI. 
398 Models of every form of escapement. 

transf. 2858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t. (1665) 73 
Death alone can. .silence at last the clicking of the terrible 
escapement we have carried so long beneath our wrinkled 
foreheads. 

b. attHb., as in cscapement-whcel. 

1830 Kater & Lardnf.r Aleck, xiv. 294 From the action 
of the pallets in checking the motion of the wheel and 
allowing its teeth alternately' to escape, this has been called 
the escapement wheel. 

Escaper (esk^-paj). [f. Escape v. + -er h] 
One who escapes. 

i6ix Bible 2 Kings ix.15 marg.. Let no escaper goe. 1849 
Lytton K. Arthur v. ci, The bright escaper from a world 
of grief. 2890 Temple Bar July 331 He dropped his ‘robe 
and veil, and appeared before them as the famed escaper. 

Escaping’ (eskvi-piq), vbl. sb. [f. Escape v.] 
The action of the vb. Escape. Also attrib. 

^2325 Coer de L. 2122 The messengers went out ful 
swythe ; Of their escaping they* were blithe. 1572 Golding 
Cahitton Ps. v. 9 That God should . . open him an escaping 
place. 2650 Bp. Jer. Taylor Fun. Sermon 14 Such esenp- 
ings we must reckon to be an extraordinary* fortune. 1856 
Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v. 20 The great escaping of 
ecstatic souls. 

Escaping (esk^‘pig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2 .] That escapes ; in the senses of the vb. 

2870 Daily News 15 Nov., I have not heard of the escaping 
English. 2884 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 10/x They w*ere deluged 
by the escaping w'ater. 

Hence Esca*pingfly adv., in an escaping manner ; 
evasively. 

rt i63i DoNNE Paradoxes (1652)63 To Speak Oraculously, 
whisperingly, generally, and therefore Escapingly. 

Escar(e, obs. form of Eschar. 

Es carbuncle (eskaubOTjk’l). Her. Also 6 
escarboucle. [a. OF. escarbumle, Fr. es car- 
bon cle : see Carbuncle.] = Carbuncle 2. 

2572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 26 b, Beareth quarterly 
Golde, and Gules, an Escarboucle Pomette. 2610 Guillim 
Heraldry hi. vi. (1660) 126 The Escarbuncle is of most use 
in Armes. 2688 R ; Holme A rmouryu. 39/1 An Escarbuncle 
. .is a kind of precious Stone. 2864 Boutell Heraldry H ist. 

4- Pop. xix. § 4. 304 Badges : Henry* II.. an Escarbuncle. 

|[ EscaTgatoire. Obs. rare — [Misspelling of 
F. escargotiirc, (or a dial, synonym), f. escargot 
snail.] A place for rearing snails. 

2705 Addison Italy 473 Escargatotre .. a square Place 
boarded in, and filled with a vast quantity of large Snails. 
*755 l n Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

t Esca*rmouche, sb. Obs. Forms: 5 escar- 
missh, 6 escharmouch, -mouscli, 9 (Scott) es- 
caramouche. [a. Fr. escarmouche — Pr. escar- 
mussa , Sp. escaramuza, It. scaramuccia ; see Skir- 
mish.] A skirmish ; also fig. a fit of anger. 

2475 Bk. Noblesse 33 After many assautes and grete escar- 
misshes. 2549 Compi. Scot. ix. (1872) 79 The atheniens and 
ther allya . . assai^et the persans be escharmouchis and in- 
cursions. 1579 Tomson Cahin’s Serm. Tim. 843/1 What 
shall wee say* w’hen a man is olde, and shoulde haue passed 
all those escharmouches. 2820 Scott Alonnst. xxxvii, Such 
of the men as have escaped this escaramouche. 
t Esca’rmouclie, V. Obs. Also 6 eschar- 
mousch. [a. Fr. escarmottcher , f. escarmouche : 
see prec.] a. intr. To skirmish, b. trans. To 
skirmish with ; to engage. 

3549 Compi. Scot. ix. (1872)78 Leonides..eschannouschit 
xerxes gryt armye, and sleu tuenty* thousand persuns. 2560 
Daus tr. Slcidane’s Comm. 258 He had heard e only* of a 
fewe Spaniardes, that laye therin garrison, and them wold 
he haue prouoked to escarmouche. 

Escarp (eskaup), sb. Fortif. [a. Fr. cscarpc , 
ad. It. scarpa. Cf. Scarp.] 

1 . ‘ A steep bank or wall immediately in front 
of and below the rampart . . generally the inner 
side of the ditch’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1688 J. S. Fortification 27 The Escarpe or Slope of the 
Ditch next to the wall. 1811 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
VIII. 12 The enemy had cleared the rubbish from the 
bottom of the escarp. 2853 Sir H. Douglas Mil. Bridges 
338 The crest of the exterior slope, or escarp. _ 

2 . transf. A natural formation of a similar kind. 
3856 Kane A ret. Expl.W. vii. 81 These shelves .. pre- 
sented distinct and recognisable embankments or escarps of 
elevation. 2868 Sir R. Namer Disp. on Capture of Alag- 
data 12 May, Sir Charles Staveley effected an entrance .. 
through a difficult crevice in the rocky escarps. 

Escarp (eskaup), v. [ad. Fr. escarper, f. es- 
carpe : see prec. The aphetic form Scarp is the 
more usual.] trans. To make into an escarp, to cut 
or form into a steep slope ; to fnmish with scarps. 
1728 G. Carletok Alent. 100 The Glacis was all escarp'd 
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upon the live Rock. 1852 Lever Daltons II. 265 Carried 
along the mountainside by a track escarped in the rock 
itselL 1855 Bailey Mystic 69 The angels wrought the 
mountains, bulk by bulk, And chain by chain, serrated or 
escarped. 1884 World 27 Feb. 6/2 Billows ofland, washed 
and escarped by ancient seas. 

. Hence Esca’rped ppl. a., cut out in the form of 
an escarp. 

1853 Kane Grtnnell Exp. vi. (1856)48 The dike .. rising 
up . . into escarped terraces nearly 1400 feet high. 1859 
Jephson Brittany v. 47 The escarped rock upon which they 
were constructed. 

Escarpment (eskaupment). [ad. Fr. escarpc- 
vient , • f. escarpcri see prec.] The condition of 
being escarped ; hence cotter. 

. 1 . Ground cut into the form of an escarp for the 
purpose of fortification. 

1802 C. James Mil. Did., Escarpment : see Declivity. 1847 
Disraeli Tancredw. i, The living rock .. formed the im- 
pregnable bulwarks and escarpments i860 Russell Diaty 
India 1858-9 I. 82 The old Porto Batavo walls still sur* 
round the town, with moat and escarpments. 1882 Luck 
of Ladysmcde I. 93 From which a natural escarpment 
swept down towards the river. 

2 . Geol. 1 The abrupt face or cliff of a ridge or 
hill range * (Page). Also attrib. 

1813 Bakewell Inirod. Geol. (1815) 70 It is only on the 
sides of the nearly perpendicular peaks and escarpments 
that the bare rock is visible, 1845 Darwin Fiyv Nat. viii, 
(1852) 165 The view is generally bounded by the escarpment 
of another plain. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 23 Plains 
of New Red Sandstone and Lias, succeeded by two great 
escarpments, the edges of table-lands. 1880 Haughton/^m. 
Geog. v. 216 The western, or Libyan chain, is merely the 
escarpment edge of the plateau of the Sahara, 
b. trails/. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. viii. (1856) 56 A naked escarp- 
ment of ice, twelve hundred feet high. 1856 Whittier 
Panorama 2 [The] long escarpment of half-crumbled wall. 

t Escarteled, escartelee, a. Her. Obs. 
[ad. and a. OF. escavtcle, pa. pple. of escartelcr 
(raod.F. ccartclcr ) to break into quarters -- Pr. 
esquartclar, f. cs- (:— L. ex out) + med.L. quartellus, 
dim. of quar/tis fourth.] 

1 . Quartered or quarterly. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio) EscartelS. 1775 in Ash, 1889 in 
Elvin Diet. Her. 

II 2 . Having a square notch. 

This sense is app. due to a misunderstanding of some sort. 
The Fr. writers on heraldry (e.g. Paiiiot 1664I recognize 
croix escartelee only as meaning a cross divided bylines 
along the middle of each arm : this is substantially — sense 1. 1 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 1. iii, 19 Escartelee , that is, 
when the streight line is cut olf in the middle with a perfect 
Square. Ibid, as A Chief Escartelee. Ibid 1. v. 47 Some 
call it a cross escartalled, couped : as if it had only a nick 
or notch . . sawed into the four ends of it. Ibid 1. lx. 92 A 
Cross Patee escarteled. (Hence in mod. Diets.) 
-escent, suffix, forming adjs., repr. L. -escent- 
em , the ending of pr. pplcs. of vbs. in -esecre, 
chiefly inceptives, f. vbs. of state in .ere. Pri- 
marily occurring in words ad. L. pples., as deli- 
quescent, effervescent, obsolescent, putrescent, where 
the general sense is ‘ beginning to assume a certain 
state \ Hence in recent times the suffix has been 
used (both in Eng. and in other European langs.) 
to form, adjs. upon sbs., as in alkalescent (? after 
acescent'), and in several words referring to play 
of light or colour, as fluorescent, iridescent, opal- 
escent, phosphorescent. 

Each, obs. Sc. form of Ash sb . 1 

1513 Douglas sEncts XL iii. 80 The hie eschis soundis 
thare and here, For dyntis rude of the scharp stelyt ax. 

1 | Each. The German name for the grayling ; 
in some Diets, treated as Eng. 

1658 Hoole Comcniul Vis. tVorld xxxiv. 71 Others of 
this sort arc . . the Barbel, the Esch [orig. dcr Esc/i], the 
Trout.. 1753 Ciiamueks Cycl. Supp., Esch . . a name given, 
by Hildegnrd and others, to the fish we call the grayling, 
lln some mod. Diets.) 

Eschalot (cjalp t). [ad. Fr. cschalottc (now 
(chalotte), dim. of eschabigne Escallios.] = 
Shallot. 

1707-12 Mortimer Hush. (J.\ Eschalots are now from 
France become an English plant. 1750 E. Smith Coiitpl. 
Housnvife (ed. 14) 37 Take some horse radish, one or two 
eschalots, etc. 1755 Johnson, Eschalot. Pronounced 
shallot. 1858 Glknny Gant. Every-day lik. 48/1 Eschalots 
may still be planted, if not already in tne ground. 
Eschange : obs. var. Exchange. 
t Eschansonnery. Obs. [n.OFr. cschauson- 
neric, f. cschanson med.L. scattcion-em , ad. Teut. 
*skattkyoit- cupbearer, butler ( ~ OE. sc^nca).] 
The butlen% 

1514 A 'utl. Papers (Camden) 26 Eschansonnery teller. In 
wyn liij septiers. 

|j Eschantillon. Obs. Tars’- 1 . [F .eschantillon 
(now cchantillon ) ; cf. Scantling.] A fragment, 
diminutive specimen. 

1720 Pope Let. R. Digby 20 July, Lady Scudamore, whose 
short Eschantillon of a letter lof a quarter of a page) I value. 
Eschar (e'skaa). Path. Forms: 6-7 askor, 
(6 aschcr, askar), 6-8 cscar(o, 6 cschare, 
csknrre, 7 cscarro, (cskor), 7- eschar, [ad. 
(partly through Fr. eschars ) L. sschara, a. Or. 
Jaxapcx lit. ‘hearth*, hcncc mark of a bum. The 
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Fr. word was at an earlier period adopted aphetic- 
ally as scarrs , Sc Alt 1 .] 

‘ A brown or black dry slougli, resulting from 
the destruction of a living part, either by gangrene, 
by bum, or by caustics’ \Syd. Soc. Lsx.). 

[c 1430 tr. Gul. de Saliceto in MS. Sloane 277 fo. 49 pe 
reir.euynge of he escara or cruste.] 1545 Traherom Eigo's 
Cltirurg. 11. ix. 23 After that the maligmte is taken awaye, 
ye muste cause the eschare to fa! awaye. 158* Hester 
Seer. Phiorav. 1. vii. 8 You maie not take awaie y® Askar, 
vntill such tyme as it falleth out of hymself. 1607 Topsell 
Four f. Beasts (1673) 313 Bind it thereto for three days, in 
which space you shall see a white asker on the sore. 1655 
Culpepper, etc., Riverius iv. vii. 119 When the Eschar falls 
off, they will bleed again, c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier * s Guide 
11. xlviiL]i738) 182 It does not form anything like anEscar. 
1755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 50 The tongue alone was the seat 
of the. gangrenous eschar. 1807 Med. frill. XVII. 223, l 
cauterized the wound by means of burning tinder . . until 
an eschar was produced about the size of a shilling. 1874 
H. Rogers Orig. Bible 286 In the eschar produced by 
cautery no nerve thrills. 

t b. transf Obs. 

1709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 379 The Flame of common Fire 
. . is able to reduce it [Iron] to an Eschar or sort of Rust. 
1727 Bradley Fain. Did. s.v. Ant, Insects .. cause so 
many Escars, that the Leaves cannot avoid circling. 

tEsoharboa. Obs. rare— 1 . [Cf. OF. esear- 
boton, cscharbote. It. scarboite, f. Vulgar L. scarab-us 
(L. scarabxits) beetle.] A beetle. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xv. iv, Escharbons ben born S: 
norysshid of dede horses. 

Eschar otic (eskarp’tik), a. and sb. Also 7 
escarotick, 7-8 escharotick. [ad. late L. cschar- 
dtiC’USj a. Gr. €0”xapcuTt«(5r, f. : see Eschar. 

Cf. Fr. escharotique.~\ 

A. adj. Fitted or tending to form an eschar, 
caustic. 

x6i2 . Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 305 Put never one 
Caustick or Escarotick medicine after another too soone 
1655 Culpepper, etc. Riverius iv. vii. 119 Burnt Vitriol .. 
besides its Escharotick quality, is good to stanch blood. 
1718 Quincy Compi. Disp. 80 Its hot escharotick Quality 
makes it very hurtful to Sheep. 

B. sb. An escharotic drug ; a powerful caustic. 

165s Culpeiter, etc. Riverius iv. vii. 1 19 Escharoticks . . by 

burning the mouths of the Veins, produce a Scab. 1791 
Edin. New Disp. 118 Verdegris applied externally proves 
a gentle detergent and Escharotic. 1875 HAValton Dis. Eye 
139 An escharotic will suffice to remove all small warts. 

So t Escharo-tical, a. Obs. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. 173 An escharotical! caustick. 

t E’scharons, a. Obs. Also 6 escarous. [f. 
Eschar + -ous.] Full of eschars; resembling an 
eschar ; scabby. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. x. 23 Yf the ulceration 
shulde come of fier-.it is escarous. 1562 Bulleyn Dial. 
Soarues Chir. 17 a. You maie . . often applie the same, 
untill the same come to an escharous crust or scabbe. 

Eschatological (e:skatDlpd,^ikal), a. [f. as 
next + -ic + -al.J Of or pertaining to eschatology. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 713 Many of these poems 
touch on eschatological questions. 1863 fml. Sacr. Lit. 
Jan. 295 Eschatological notions, which he [Pauli is supposed 
to have borrowed at first from Judaism. x88x E. Wilson 
Egypt of the Past in Nature 24 Nov. 75 The eschatological 
notions of the period differed exceedingly from those of 
subsequent periods. 

Eschatologist (eskatplodsist). [f. next + 
-1ST.] One who studies or treats of eschatology. 

1877 M. Arnold Last Ess. Ch. Pref. 29 The ideas of the 
great prophets . . are more true than the ideas of the escha- 
tologist of the book of Daniel. 

Eschatology (eskatp’lod^i). Theol. [f. Gr. 
€(SX a T0_y last + -Aoyi'a discourse : see -logy ; cf. 
F. escliatologic .] The department of theological 
science concerned •with * the four last things : 
death, judgement, heaven, and hell ’. 

1844 G. Bush Auastasis (1845) Pref. v, Scriptural Escha- 
tology. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 228 The Eschatology 
of the ADOcafyose and the Epistles. 1879 Baldw. Brown 
in Chr. World 24 Dec. 825/3 Eschatology, the science of 
the last things, is, as a science, one of the most baseless. 

t EschaTTfe, V. Obs. Also 4-5 eschauffe, 
eschawfe. [a. OFr. eschanfc-r, eschauffs-r\ see 
Achafe.] traits. To heat, warm ; also fig. to heat 
with passion, inflame, excite. Also rcjl. to become 
hot. 

c x 374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. v. 22 J>e sedes. .ben waxen hey[e] 
copies whan J>e sierr e sinus eschaufef» hym. 14x3 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Soivle 1. xxvii. (1859) 3 2 Fvre warmeth and cschauf- 
eth tho that stondc nye. a 1450 Knt.de la Tour 164 To cs- 
chauufc and to draw the man.or woman by sum falce delite 
vnto synne. c 1475 Padatay 969 Wine . . wold eschawfe 
the braines appetite. *530 Palsgr. 539/2 By that tyme your 
horse be a lytic cschaufed, he wyll go well ynoughe. 

Hence + Eschau’fed, ppl. a. + Eschau'fing vbl. sb. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. vi. 142 pci wexen eschaufed in to 
hat[e] of hem pat anoien hem. CX386 — Pars. T. P 916 
Euere the gretter mcrite shal he ban, that moost rcstreyneth 
the wikkede cschawfynges of the ordure of this synne. 

Eschnunge, obs. var. of Exchange. 

tEschay*. Obs. Sc. [?rcpr. some dcriv. of 
OF. cschcoir : see Escheat ; and cf. Fr. * la terme 
echoit & la Saint- Jean ’.] Expiry, termination. 

J488 A rt, Dow. Cone. (1839) 113/2 To complett fiftene 
Sens quhilk bcand completit was in the 3cre of God lxxxiiii 
3cm; and the eschay of his terme at witsounday. 


Esche, obs. form of Ash 1 . Ask. 

Escheat (esitj/t), sb. Forms : 4-7 eschet(e, 
(4 echete, escheyte, 5 eshete, epchete), 5-7 
escheate, 6-7 Sc. escheit(te, . 6-7 excheat(e, 
-chete, 6- escheat. See also Cheat sb. [ME. <rj- 
chete, a.OF. cs chete, cschaetc , escheoite , it. of action 
(orig. fem. pa. pple.),' f. OF. esch coir (mod.F. 
ichoif) late L. *excadcre (class. L. cxcidere ) to fall 
to a person’s share, f. L. ex out -f cadcre (vulg. 
L. cadcre , OF. chcoir ) to fall. In continental OF. 
the sb. meant succession, inheritance, esp. collateral 
inheritance; in England the etymological sense 
received a different application. As in many other 
words (cf. exchange) the prefix cs- was in the 16- 
17th c. often replaced by ex- after L. analogies.] 

I. Law. 

1 . An ‘incident* of feudal law, whereby a fief 
reverted to the lord when the tenant died without 
leaving a successor qualified to inherit under the 
original grant. Hence, the lapsing of land to the 
Crown (in U. S., to the state), or to the lord of the 
manor, on the death^of the owner intestate without 
heirs. 

As an attainted person, according to the doctrine of 'cor- 
ruption of blood ’ [see Attainder), could have no legal heir, 
his property suffered escheat. This ‘escheat by corruption 
of blood’, theoretically distinct from the ‘forfeiture 'inflicted 
as a penalty for treason and felony, was abolished together 
with the latter by the Felony Act, 1870. 

[1292 ERiTToN69Queusdemeynesnous tenoms. .deeschete 
et de purchaz.] c X380 Wyclif Set. JEks. III. 307 Many 
londis schulde falle into kyngis [hondis] bi eschet. c 1430 
Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 2190 A rich erle-dam. .to him of Eshete 
late cam. C1460 Fortescue Abs. < 5 - Lint. Mon. (1714)77 
By Eschetes, ther may not so mich Land fall to any Man 
as to the Kyng by cause no man hath so many lordshippes 
as he. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 977/1 Swering 
a mans death, and winning a mans lande by eschete. 1649 
Selden Lmvs Eng. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 130 He forbad the study 
of the Law, that so it might die without heir, and he 
have all by Escheat. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. n. vi. 69 
Escheats are equally incident to tenure in socage, a 1862 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 353 Escheats were_ frequent 
in England, because there was no power of willing away 
land. 

transf. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 183 The right 
did revert by escheat to the people upon the great change. 

b. In Scotland .in wider sense, including: Con- 
fiscation or forfeiture of property, real or personal. 
Simple escheat: the absolute forfeiture of a per- 
son’s estate ; opposed to liferent escheat , the for- 
feiture of the profits accruing during his lifetime. 

1457 Sc. Ads fas. //( 1597) § 71 That na' woman cum to 
kirk, .with hir face mussalled, or covered that scho may not 
be kend, vndir the pane of escheit of the courchie. ^ 

2 . concr. Property, real or personal, falling by 
escheat to the lord, king, or state. In quot. 1330 
eschete may be pa. pple. 

c *330 R. Brunne Chrou. (1810) 244 Ilk castelle and toure 
To he kyng is eschete, als to chefe of alle. # 1393 LancL. 
P. PI. C. v. 169 Thor3 3oure lawe, ich leyue ich lese menye 
escheytes. 1474 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. xx The eschacatis.. 
of thaim that [wer] at the slauchter of Thome of Prestone. 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1073 2 As well in prouid- 
ing excheats and wards for their children and kinsfolks. 
1600 Holland Livy 39 Suffering himselfe and all that he 
had to fall into the king’s hands as an escheat. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 37 Such ns is put to the horn for 
Ministers stipends, their escheits shalbe uplifted. 1841 
Elphjnstone Hist. Jnd. I. 41 Escheats for want of heirs 
have been mentioned as being his [the King's]. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. xiii. 607 Not even the tenants of a great 
escheat in the royal hands escaped the obligation. • 
transf. 1500 Spenser F. Q. iii. viii. 16 To leave to him that 
lady for excheat. 

t b. collect . The fund or possession formed by 
escheated estates. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1E10) 247 Pc dettes }>at men Jam 
auht.AVer taxed & bitauht to eschete of }>e kyng. 

3 . The right of appropriating property subject 
to escheat. 

# 1570-6 Lambarde Perautb. Kent (1826) 496 But as touch- 
ing the Lande, he shall neither have the Eschete of it. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 3 The Baron sail hauc the escheit of 
the gudes pertening to the malefactor.^ 1759 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 1. 18 Reversions, services, annuities, .views of frank- 
pledge, escheats, etc. 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1877) 127 
A right of escheat seldom accruing. 

*t 4 . A writ(AF. href de esehaetc) now abolished, 
to recover escheats from the person in possession. 

[xap* Britton 54 Voloms nous qe teles aliennunces somt 
repeflables par les chiefs seignurs des feez yar nos brefs de 
Eschaete.] 1672 in Cowel Interpr. s.v. Eschete , Escheat 
is used for a Writ which lycth, where the Tenant having 
Estate in Fee-simple in any Lands or Tenements holden of 
a superior Lord, djeth seised without Heir general or 
special. 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg., Sir Rupert, Away went 

* cognovits,* * bills,* ‘bonds,* and ‘escheats/ 

f 5 . (See qnots.) Obs. 

167*. Cowel Interpr. s. v. Eschete, Ejwrbeat i« also used 
sometimes for the Place or Circuit within which the King, 
or other Lord hath Escheats of his Tenants. 1736 m Bailev. 
175* in Chambers Cycl . : and in mod. Diets. 

XI. 0 . The levying .of contributions, plunder ; 
coitcr. in pi. booty, spoil. Cf. Cheat 2. 

1577-87 Harrison Descr. Brit. x. 37 in Holinshed, For 
their wares, whereof they [pirates] make good ]>eniwort!is,a< 
theeves commonlie dooof such pieces as they get by hkc 
E scheat. 1590 Spenser F. Q. t. v. 35 To make one great by 
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others lose is bad excheat. 1600 Holland Attitn. Marcel. 
XXVI. via. 299 Commanded the house of Arbetio, full (as it 
was) by reason of those inestimable escheats.. to be rifled 
and ransacked cleane. 

E sell eat (es^/Dt), v. Forms : see the sb. 
Pa. pple. Sc. 6 escheit, 8-9 escheat. (See also 
Cheat v.) [f. prec. sb. ; cf. OF. eschaeter.'] 

1. traits . To make an escheat of, confiscate; to hand 
over as an escheat to or into . (Some apparent ex- 
amples of the pass, may belong- to the intr. sense 2.) 

1382 Wyclif 3 Esdras vi. 32 And the good is ofhem to the 
king be eschetid [1388 ethchetid]. 1474 Ld. Treas. Acc. 
Scot l . 67 His schip and gudis. .was eschetit as the kings es- 
chetd 1548 Bodrugan (Adams) Epit. King's Title 251 
Locrine herupon seazed Albania.. as excheated wholy to 
hymself. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures xa a, If it [lande] be 
escheted unto the king. 1642 A. M ervin in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. in. (1692) I. 216 Their Primitive and Genuine Tenures 
escheated by Acts of State, and strangled by Monopolies. 
1687 Assur. Abb. Lands 40 It was the Opinion of the 
Justices that they were Escheated to the Lords of the Fee. 
1B55 Milm KtiLat. C/tr. (1864) V. ix. v. 275 He. .escheated 
their estates into the hands of laymen. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens vt. ix, His honours lost, his lands escheated, and 
his liberty restrained, 
b. iransf. ami fg. 

1589 Warner A lb. Eng. v. xxviu. (1612) 141 And to his 
Coffees did escheate a world of wealth, a 1643 W. Cart- 
wright On Christ Ch. Building , As doubtful whether ’t 
should escheated be To ruine, or redeem’d to majesty. 

2 . intr . To become an escheat; to revert by es- 
cheat to the superior lord, king, or state ; const, to 
or simply. Also Jig. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 1. vii. (1638) 13 The land shall 
escheat to the Lord of whom the Land is holden. 1596 
Si'enser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 Landes . . which 
should otherwise have escheated to her majestic. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. xiv. (1821) 639 His Land should haue 
excheated unto her. 1698 Sidney Disc. Gov. i. § 19 (1704) 
42 A Kingdom so gotten may escheat for want of an Heir. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. viii. 168 All baronies which es- 
cheated to the Crown were under his administration. 2848 
Mill Pol. Econ. I. 261 The property in case of intestacy 
should escheat to the state. 

Jig. 1850 H. Coleridge Poems II. 23 Great nature's waif, 
that must by law escheat To the liege-lord Corruption. 

*f* 3 . traits. To forfeit. . 5 V. Obs. 

I 5 I 3~7S Diurn. Occur. (1833) 83 All thair movabill guidis 
decernit to be escheit, at the mercat croce of Edinburgh. 
2514 Barclay Cyt. ff Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. lii, His 
shirt, his doublet, or bonet to excheate. 175a J. Loutiiian 
Form 0/ Process 151 All their moveable Goods and Gear, to 
be escheat and in-brought to his Majesty's Use. x8x6 Scorr 
Old Mart, xxxvi, His moveable goods and gear escheat. . 
to his majesty’s use. 3876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. i. 49 
In 1509 persons were prevented from importing .. Books 
under penalty of escheating the same. 

. 114 . Used (after Fr. cchoir ) for: To ‘fall' to 
a person by inheritance. 

1603 Floriq Montaigne m. ix. (1632) 541 Those that have 
beene hereditarily escheated unto them. 

Escheatable (es,tj; -tab’l \a. [f.prec. + -able.] 
Liable to escheat. 

1622 Cotgr., Escheable, escheatable. a 1626 Bacon Max. 
<5* Uses Conn Law 49 The Customes of Kent is that Gauil- 
kind land is not forfeitable nor Escheatable for Fclonie. 
1B28 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Escheatage (es,tjrted,5). [f. Escheat sb. or 
v. + -age.] The right of succeeding to an escheat. 

i6xx Cotgr., Escheatage , the right which a Lord hath in 
the land of his tenant, dying without heires of his bodie, or 
bloud. 1756 Nugent Montesquieu's Spir. Laws 1 1 , xxj. 
xiii. 54 In those times were established the ridiculous rights 
of escheatage and shipwrecks. 1779 State Papers in Ann. 
Beg. 435/2 Exempt from the right of escheatage. 1828 in 
Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Escheated (esjt/Dted), ppl. a . Also 6 Sc. 
escheit. [f. as prec. +-ed.] Of land, etc. : That 
“has reverted by escheat to the superior lord, the 
king, or the state. 

1551 Sc. Acts , Mary c. 7 The saidis escheit gudis. 
1607 Davies ist Let. Earl Salisb. (17871 233 To enquire 
of all escheated and concealed lands in that county. 1623 
Sir T. Crew in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659* I. 118 You have 
made these ample Endowments of Churches out of your own 
Excheated Revenue. x86o Forster Gr. Rcmonstr. 30 The 
lesser proprietors whom grants of escheated honours might 
newly have created. 

Escheating, vbl.sb. [f. as prec. + -INC 1 .] The 
action of the vb. Escheat ; in quot. — Forfeiting. 

c 1575 Sir J. Balfour Pradicks (1754) 37 Jt is statute and 
ordantt. .that thair be na mercattis nor fairis haldin upon 
haiie dayis. .under the pane of eschctting of the gudis. 

Escheator (esitjf'tai). Forms : 5-6 esehe- 
tour(e, exchetour, -er, 5-7 ©scheatour, -efcor, 
exchetor, (5 echetour, eshetour, 7 excheator), 
7-8 escheater, (7 eschaetor), epcheitour, 7- 
es cheat or. [ME. eschetour, a. AF. eschetour , f. 
cschcte : see Escheat j/l] 

An officer appointed yearly by the Lord Trea- 
surer to take notice of the escheats in the county 
to which he is appointed, and to certify them into 
the Exchequer. Escheator-gcneral : a superintend- 
ent or chief of escheators. 

• The office having practically fallen into disuse, procedure 
in cases of escheat, is now regulated by the Escheat Pro- 
cedure Act, 1887. 

1x292 Britton j.ii. § 2 En office de nos Eschetours, et en 
presence de nous devaunt noster Seneschal.1 X398TREVISA 
Barth . Dc P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 934 Fiscus is a comyn 


sacke or a bagge in whiche the Eschetour and rente gaderers 
put the comyn dette and custome that is payed to kynges. 
2463 Mann. <5- Housch. Exp. 11841) 187 Edward be the 
grace of God Kyng of Yngland. .to alle sryftes, mayrys, es- 
cheatours. etc. 2500 Plumpton Corr. 147 Ralfe Sauche- 
vereth of Hop well is eschetour of Notinghamshire and 
Derby. 1593 Norden Spec. Brit. PT sex Herts. 11. 1 It 
[Uerts.] was annexed to Essex. And one Sheriffe supplied 
both Counties, and did also one Eschetor. 2667 K* Chamber, 
layne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. ix. (1743) 7^ The Lord Treasurer 
hath the nomination of the Escheators in every county. 
Z 7 SS Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 375 He had got into the service 
of one Kenny escheator general of the kingdom [of Ire- 
land]. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. i. 15 The King’s 
title was to be found by the inquest of a jury, summoned at 
the instance of the escheator. 

Hence Escheatorship, the office of escheator. 
157° Act. 13 Elis. c. 4. § 13 His Office of Sheriffwick, 
Escheatorship or BailifTwick. 1887 xo th Cent. XXII. 789 
When he applied for the escheatorship, he informed Lord 
Castlereagh that he intended to have his seat transferred to 
Mr. Balfour. 

Esehecker, -cheker(e, obs. ff. Exchequer. 
EscEel (e’Jel). [a. Ger. cschcl, dim. of cschc 
ashes.] f a. (See quot. 1753.) Obs. b. The 
third quality of powder blue. 

[2726 LiNCKiusin Phil.Trans. XXXIV. 202Tum ad separa- 
tionem pulveris illius cinerei albicantis levioris, quern Eschel 
appellant.] 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., Eschel , a term 
used by the smalt workers, to express a sort of grey sub- 
stance resembling ashes, which is usually mixed with the 
smalt when in fusion. This is carefully separated from it, 
before it is powdered for use, otherwise it would debase the 
colour, 1875 Urr Diet. A rts 874 s. v. Cobalt , In commerce, 
smafts are classified both according to their contents -in 
cobalt, and the size of the grain, the following being the chief 
marks, .[e.g.] O. E. Ordinary Eschel. Ordinary indicates the 
relative quantity in cobalt. .Eschel the state of division. 

1 * Eschele. Obs. Also 4 eschel, 5 eschelle. 
[a. OF. eschele (mod.F. Ichellc'), eschiele , believed 
to be an altered form of esc hi ere, corresp. to Jt. 
schicra, of Tent, origin : cf. OHG. skara (MHG. 
schar , Ger. schaar)l\ A troop, squadron (of sol- 
diers) ; rarely a company (of travellers). 

c 1330 Arth. <5- Mcrl. 7580 With xv thousand in on eschele. 
x 375 Barbour Bruce vm. 218 In twa eschelis ordanit he 
had The folk that he had in leding. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
viil xl. X55 he worthy men Dare Folk, .arayid pen, And delt 
pame in-til Eschelis thre. c 2260 Towneley Myst. 47 (Jacob 
loq.) Rachelle, stand thou in the last eschelle. 

t Eschellett. Obs. Also 6 eschellit. [a. 
OF. eschcllette, mod.F. cchcletie , dim. of cchelle 
ladder.] A small ladder. 

1578 in T. Thomson Inventories (18x5) 256 (Jam.t Ane 
eschellit schod with yron without ane bolt. Ibid. 258 Ane 
eschellett schod without ane bolt, 
f Eschend, pa. pple. of je-schenden : see Iscend. 
c 1375 XI Pains of Hell 343 in O. E. Misc. 22 x Cursid 
dedis tnakis men al day eschend. 

Eschenite, var. form of JEschynite. 
Eschoquer, obs. form of Exchequer. 

Eschete, obs. form of Escheat. 

+ Esche*ve, v. Obs. Forms : 4-6 eschew(e, 
escheve, (4escheffe, 6 esschef ). [a. OY.escheve-r, 
corrupt form of achevcr : see Achieve.] 

1 . traits. To bring to a successful issue, accom- 
plish; = Achieve i. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 283 Gret thingis eschewyt he 
[Cesar], As men may in his story se. c 1500 Lancelot 2229 
Aduentur is non so gret to pref. .nor 3he sal it esschef. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon ?.x. 57 God ayde you to eschew 
& to fornyshe thy$ grete besynes. 

2 . To succeed in gaining ; to gain ; = Achieve 5 a. 

1520 Calisto «y Pfelibxa in Hazl. Dcdslcy I. 77 To enjoy 

your youth . . For that time pleasures are most escheved. 

3 . intr. To gain one’s end ; const, of or simply ; 
= Achieve 6. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, PI at ho ti 321 To sanct mathow son 
went he, Wenand be hym wele til eschewe. Ibid., Eugenia 
533 He had eschewit of his wit, Or ony helpe had cumyne 
hir til. lax 400 Plorte Arth. 2301 Lappede them in lede, 
Iesse that they schulde Chawnge or chawfle, 3if hay myghte 
eschefle. 

+ Eschevin. Obs. Variant of Echevin, q.v. 

1670 Cotton Espcmon 1. ii.49TheEscbevinsofParis. 1756 
Nugent Gr. Tour, Jletherl. I. 85 The eschcvins or aldermen 
form a court of justice here as in every town. 

+ Eschew, sb. Obs. [f. Eschew vP ; cf. OF. 
escheit, cschtti of similar formation.] The action 
of keeping clear ; avoidance (of danger). 

a iS4t Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) 158 So fareth love. .The 
first eschew is remedy alone. 

t Eschew, a. Obs. Also 4 eschiewe, 4-5 
eschu(e. [a. OF. eschicu (nom. csehif), corresp. to 
Pr .eschiu, Sp. csqiiivo , It. schivo Com. Romanic 
*skivo, of Teut, origin : cf. OHG. *sciuh (MHG. 
schiech, mod.Ger. scheu ), OE. sceoh Shy.] 

1 . Disinclined, loth, unwilling. Const, of or to 
with inf. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 897 He batoftefalleth Jn synne 
. .is the moore eschew [v. r. eschewe, eschue, eschiewe] for 
to shryuen hym. c 1386 — Merck. T. 568 To cten hem alle 
he nas no thyng eschu [v. r. eschewe, eschwe], 2393 Gower 
Con/. II.286 She is escheue of bothe two. a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 136 Vertu So excellent, that to feble is my 
witte To expresse it ; wherfore I am eschu To medle, or 
make a long sermoun of itte. 

2 . ? Objectionable, to be avoided. 

0420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 528 Dounge of foules is ful I 


necessarie To lond t/II>vige; yit gooses dounge eschew is. 
Ibid. iv. 586 Her taste is eke eschewe In places weet. 
Eschew (esitf/7*), Forms: 4-6 escheve 
(?escheue), eschewe, (4 ech-, esshue, etchewe, 
isschewe, 4-5 eschef, eschiewe, -uwe, - ep- 
chewe, 5 escheu, eshew, 6 escue, estchue, 
as-, estew(e, -iew), exchew(e, (4 exschew, 
6 exchue, -tue), 4-7 eschu(e, 4- eschew, [a. 
OF. cschiver , eschever (also in other conjuga- 
tions, as cschevoir , eschivir , eschivn), corresp. to 
Pr., Sp., Pg. esquivar. It. schivare (whence prob. 
mod.F. esqniver to dodge, the retention of the s 
being otherwise anomalous) : — Common Romanic 
*skivdre , f. *shivo : see prec. ; cf. OHG. sciuhen , 
MHG. schiuhen , schittwcn , mod.Ger. scheuen to 
dread, avoid, shun ; also Eng. Shy v.J 
1. trans. To avoid, shun. 

+ a. To avoid, keep clear of, escape (a danger 
or inconvenience). Rarely with clause as obj. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 205 [A sone] j*at scho, tit 
eschewe destiny, Ine a cophyne kest ine ]>e se. (7x460 For. 
tescue Abs. <5- Lint. Mon. (1714* 105 To eschewe thees two 
Harmes, byt may than be advised, etc 1514 Barclay 
Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 1 Pastoures .. drawe to 
cotes for to esenewe the colde. 2526 Tindale 2 Cor. viii. 
20 Thus we eschue thatt eny man shulde rebuke us in this 
aboundance. CX530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
17 To exchewe therby the displeasure of my lorde. 1598 
Shahs. Merty W. v. v. 251 What cannot be eschew’d, must 
be embrac’d. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 61 To eschew 
tediosness, [I] shall transcribe whaC Dr. Jordan hath written. 
1721 St. Gentian's Doctor $ Stud. 60 To eschew that in* 
convenience that Statute was made. 

j* b. To * fight shy of’, avoid (a place) ; to stand 
aloof from (a person). Obs. 

x 377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 55 Suche men eschue. 1413 
Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. iii: (1483) 50 The quene of Saba .. 
eshewed it [that brydge] and took another wey. c X450 
Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 160 Fra ken 
forthe sho forhewed pe kynges presence, and it eschewed. 
2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 2 Beware . . of straunge woordes, as 
thou wouldest take hede and eschewe greate rockes in the 
sea. x6ai Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. vi. iii. (1651) 564 
A woman a man may eschue, but not a wife. 

c. To abstain carefully from, avoid, shun (an 
action, a course of conduct, an indulgence, an 
article of food or drink, etc.). The current sense: 

+ Formerly with obj.-inf. preceded by to. 

Johnson 1755 notes the word as ‘almost obsolete’; it is 
now not uncommon in literary use. 

1340-70 Alex, ff Diud. xooi But al pat badde is for a burn 
here abouen erpe, Huo so hap chaunce to echue & chese 
the betture. c 2375 Lay Folks Mass-bk. (MS. B.> 358 Gyue 
me grace for to etchewe to do bat ping pat me shuld rewe. 
2388 Wyclif 2 Tint. ii. 26 Esenewe thou vnhooli and veyn 
spechis. c 2450 Myrc 28 Grete othes thow moste enchewe. 
2509 Hawes Joyful PI edit. 20 They may e\tue For to do 
wronge. 2535 Coverdale Ps. xvii. 23, I. .will eschue myne 
owne wickednes. 2637 Earl Stirling Dooutesday 9th Hour 
(R.), These curious doubts which good men doe eschew Make 
many atheists. 2656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 22 Fat things 
must be eschewed, a 2707 Beveridge Serin. II. lxxxiii. 
(R.\ They must not only eschew evil but do good in the 
world. 1802 Wordsw. Cuckoo ff Ni*ht. xxiii. For every 
wight eschews thy song to hear. 1848 Thackeray Fan. Fair 
xlv. He has already eschewed green coats, red neckcloths, 
and other worldly ornaments. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 693 Observers . . thought that capitalists would_ eschew 
all connection with what must necessarily be a losing con- 
cern. 2876 Blackie So ties Relig. ff Life 228 Eschew the 
cavilling critic’s art, The lust of loud reproving. 

absol. 2621 Burton Anat. PI el. 1. i. 11. viii. (1652) 25 The 
power to prosecute or eschue. 

+ 2 . intr. To get off, escape. Obs. 

2375 Barbour Bruce xi. 391 Thai sail nocht well! eschew 
foroutyn fall, c 1450 Castle Hd. PIS. Life St. Cuthb. 
(Surtees) 2525 And pat he couet to eschew. 2560 Rollano 
Crt. Venus iv. 442 Grant him his life. .And I promtt. .That 
he sail not eschew away, nor fle. 
f 3 . traits. Torescue. Obs. rare. [So Yr. cschiver.] 
c 1500 Pfelusitur 170 pey recouere d there six of theire 
gaieyes, & eschiewed pem fro the fyre. 

Hence Eschew al, an eschewing, a keeping clear 
of (evil). Eschewance, the action of eschewing; 
avoidance. Eschewer, one who eschews, avoids, 
shuns. Eschewing* vbl. sb., the action of the vb. 
Eschew in various senses. Eschewment, the 
action of eschewing. 

2583 Babington Coititnandm. vii. (1590' 278 Things which 
keepe chastitie vneorrupted. .sobrierie, labour.. & *esche- 
wall [ed. 1637 eschewing] ofoportunitie. 1656 i Jeanes Mixt. 
Scho. Div. 22 The bare eschewall of an evifi is sufficient 
for the denomination of feare. 2841 _G. S. Faber Prov. Lett. 
(18441 I. 182 The convenient negative process of an esche- 
wal of all cross-questioning. 2842 James Plorley Ernstein 
xv, With that careful ^eschewance of all listening ears, .that 
gentleman remained bowing in silence till the waiter was 
out of the room. 2578 Ch. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 

460 Give them such judges, as are.. # eschewers of all par- 
tiality. 2622 Dk. Buckhm. in Life Bacon xxn. (1861 • 501 
A messenger of good news to you and an eschewer of evil. 
2825 Coleridge Aids Reft. (2848) I. 1S8 These eschewers 
of mystery, c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. Hi. xi. 99 The ferine 
stablenesse of perdurable dwellynge and ek the *eschuynge 
of destruccyoun. 2563 in Vicary's Anat. (2888) App. iii. 

164 Theschuynge of the greate Daunger & perill of the . . 
plage. 1864 Webster, * Eschewment (rare). 

t Eschew*, v - Obs. rare—', [ad. OF. cscheu, 
pa. pple. of eschoir {mod.Yr. Ichoir ) : see Escheat.] 
intr. To fall out, fall to one’s lot, befall. 
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ESCHIN. 

la 1400 Mortc Arth. 2957 This chekke hyme eschewcde 
be chauncez of armes. 

Eschin, obs. form of Eshin, dial. 

|| EschO'ppe. Obs. rare ~K [Fr. eschoppe (now 
ichoppe ), OFr. eschople, escopre, corresp. to Sp. 
escoplo , Pg. escopro : — L. scalprtimi\ A steel- 
pointed tool for engraving on copper ; a graver. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr . » 126 Bosse’s invention of the Es- 
choppe does render the making of this Sulcus much more 
facile. Ibid. 97 His points and eschoppes. 

II Eschscnoltzia (eftrltsia;. [mod. L. ; the 
name was given in 1821 by A. v. Chamisso {Her. 
Phys. Berol. 73) in compliment to J.'F. v. Esch- 
scholtz, one of his colleagues in the Romanzoff 
exploring expedition.] A Californian genns of 
herbaceous plants (N.O. Papaveracex ) ; E. cctli- 
fornica, the best-known species, has finely divided 
glaucous leaves, and large bright yellow flowers, 
saffron-coloured in the centre. Also attrib. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 232 Eschscholtzia , a Californian genus, 
is now found in every' garden. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as 
Rose I. 73 Pulling the green nightcaps off the escholtzia [siV] 
buds. 

Eschu.tch.eon : obs. var. Escutcheon. 

Escien, obs. form of Ask. 

Escimuz, corrupt form of Echeneis. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. H. ix. 87 Ther is another manco of 
ffyshe in this see [of ynde], whiche ben named escimuz, 
whiche.. haue such strengthe that in contynent that they 
touche a ship one of them only reteyneth hym stylle. 
Esclaircisment, -issement, obs. forms of 
Eclaircissement. 

1730-6 in Bailey (fo!io\ 1775 in Ash. 

!l Esclandre (gsklandri). [Fr. esclandre , later 
form of OF. escandre, cseandle L. scandalum : 
see Scandal and Slander.] Unpleasant noto- 
riety ; an occurrence which gives rise to it ; a dis- 
turbance, scene. 

1855 Thackeray Ncwcomes (F. Hall). 1857 Kingsley 
Two Y. Ago xi. II. 11 Scoutbush, to avoid dsclandre and 
misery, .paid her her dividends as usual. 1881 Lady 
Herbert Edith 18 Since the last ‘esclandre’ he had held 
little or no communication with her. 1 88z J. C. Morison 
Macaulay 55 An esclandre of any kind, cannot be associated 
even in imagination with his name, 
t Escla’re, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. eselare-r , 
esclarier (mod.F. eclair cr), corresp. to Pr. esclair - 
nr: — L. excldr-are (rare), f. ex- out -f clams 
bright.] trans. To make clear, clear up. 

1655 Digges CompL Ambass. 318 We think it now reason 
that the matter^of Religion be first csclared. 
t Escla’rish, v. Obs. Also 6 esclarissh. 
[ad. OF. esclariss- lengthened stem of ese/arir 
late L. type *exclarirc i f. L. ex- out + cldr-us 
clear, bright.] traits. To make clear or bright ; 
to bring to light ; to render illustrious. 

1546 St. Papers Men. VIII , XI. 16 This amitie and peax, 
which is now nuely esclarisshed and confirmed. 1566 
Painter Pal. Pleas. 259b, Which singuler perseueration 
in defence of her charitie .. esclarisheth to the whole flocke 
of womankynde the bright bcames of wisedome. 

+ Escla’rishin.eilt. Obs. In 6 esclerishe- 
menfc. [ad. OF. esclerisscmcnt , var. of esclarissc - 
incut, f. esclarir ; see prec.] A clearing up, ex- 
planation. 

i$49 in Strype EccLAIem. II. App. CC. 102 _By the former 
treaty with th' esclerishement joynt hostility is not entred. 

[[ Esclavage (csklavas). Obs. [Fr. esc lavage 
(lit. 1 slavery ’, f. esclave slave) used in same sense.] 
A necklace composed of several rows of gold 
chains, beads, or jewels, so called from its resem- 
blance to the fetters of a slave. 

1758 Mrs. Delany Autobiog. (1861) III. 478 All the 
bougets, esclavages, earrings and knots. 1766 Colman & 
Garrick Clandestitie Marr. 1, How d’ye like the Style of 
this Esclavage? 1834 Plancii£ Brit. Costume 323. 
t Escla'visll, v. Obs. rare, [ad csclaver io 
enslave, on the analogy of cherish , etc.] trans. To 
enslave. Hence Esclavishing vbl. sb. 

1583 T. Stocker Hist. Ciu. I Var res loive C. II. 32 To our 
vtter esclauisshyng and destruction for euer. 

+ E*scle. Obs. [ad. L. .rscultisb] (See quot.) 
1577 B. Googe I feres bach’s If mb. (1586) 106 The Escle 
is a kind of Oke, called.. in Latinc Esclus. 

Esclepis, obs. form of Ecltpse. 

II Esclopette. Obs. [var. of Escotette : for 
the form cf. mcd.L. sclopctum '. ] (Sec quot.) 

1824 S. R. Meyrick Arc. Armour Gloss., Sclo/us, the 
esclopette or hand-gun. 1830 I Bust. Auc. Arms 4- 

Armour Plate cxix, Fig. 4. # A short wheel-lock esclopette 
of the time of Charles I . . 1 1 is . . intended to be carried in a 
bolster in the same manner as a long pistol. 
Escocheon, obs. form of Escutcheon. 

II Escoincon. Arch. [OF. escoincon (mod. 
hoinsoni] A stone which forms the upper part 
of an arched window. In quot. attrib . 

1857 H. T. Ellacomde in Trans. Exeter Archil. Soe. I. 
Ser. 11. 98 The jambs of these \rindows are splayed on the 
inside, and surmounted by escoiu^on arches, 
t Escompesall. 

14B6 BJL-. St. Albans C tiij, Put in the wonde Escompesall 
untotyme the dede flesh be wastyde. 

Escondnv, v. Obs. rare-', [ad. OF. c s can- 
did- rc (mod. hondttire), in this sense a pseudo- 


etymological perversion of earlier escondire, corresp. 
to Pr. escondire :—*excondfccre, f. ex- out + con 
( = cum) with + die ere to say.] trans. To give 
(a person) a denial of (something). 

a 1450 Kilt, de la Tour (1868) 85 Euery woman that dis- 
obeyed or esconduyed her husbonde of ani thinge that he 
comaunded her. .she shulde be mued alle a yere. 

t Escondyte, v. Obs. rare—', [f. OF. cscon- 
dite refusal, f. escondire : see prec.) intr. To give 
a refusal to. 

1510-ro CompL too late viarycd (1862) 8 She wolde to no 
maner a man escondyte. 

Escopette (eskope’t). U. S. Also 9 esco- 
pate, -et. [ad. Sp. escopeta (assimilated to Fr. 
escopette) musket, ad. It. schioppetto, scoppielto, f. 
schioppo (by metathesis scoppio) noise, explosion, 
L. sclopus , stlopns the noise produced by a blow 
on the inflated cheek(in med.L. ‘agun’).] Asortof 
carbine, used chiefly in Mexico and the adjoining 
parts of the U. S. 

1805 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) 201, 50 dragoons and 
50 mounted militia of the province, armed in the same 
manner, viz., Lances, escopates and pistols. 1850 B. Tay- 
lor Eldorado xxxiii. (1862) 336 A ranchero, carrying an 
escopette and three turkeys, .offered his horse in exchange. 
1851 Mayne Reid Rifle Rangers xx, A dozen . . men were 
. .firing their escopettes and pistols as they came down. 

Eseope*tto. = prec. 

1854 Bartlett Mex. Boundary I. ii. 29 The Mexican beat 
him upon the head with the butt of his escopetto. 

•j* Esco rse, V. Obs. [ad. OF. escorce-r , escorchcr 
(mod.Fr. Scorcher), corresp. to Pr. escorgar , escor- 
tegar \ — med.L. excorlicdre, f. ex out -f cortic-em 
bark.] traits. To skin, flay. In quot fig. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII , XI. 112 So . . that they wer 
not escorsed and fleen to the bones. 

Escort (e*skpjt), sb. Also 6eskert (eskart), 8 
escorte. [a. Fr. escorte , ad. It. scorta, f. scorgere 
to conduct late L. type *excor?'igerc , f. ex out 
+ coi~rigcre to set right. 

1 . Mil. A body of armed men accompanying a 
traveller or travellers (whether for protection or 
surveillance, or as a mark of honour), or serving 
as a guard or convoy for baggage, provisions, 
treasure, etc. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvm. 7077 The bands., had 
ouerthrowen^ the eskert \ed. 1599 eskart] or garde [orig. 
scorta ] of victuals. 1708 Loud. Gas . No. 4458 '2 The 
Horses and Waggons, .began their March with an Escorte 
of 2000 Foot and 800 Horse. 1802 C. James Mil. Diet., 
Escort of Deserters consists . . of a corporal and three 
rank and file. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 470 
And Colonel Trant with his division attacked the escort 
of the military chest. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 

I. vi. 496 Not with an army but with a mere escort of 
strangers. 

2 . transf. A number of persons, or often a single 
person, accompanying any one on a journey for the 
purpose of protection or guidance, or for courtesy's 
sake. 

1745 Fortunate Orphan 33 Five Women, who had no other 
Escorte than a Recollet, this Jeweller, and a Youth of 
sixteen. 1754 Richardson Grandison (17601V. 61, I could 
not be so welcome to you as your escorte, as .. I should 
be to Miss Byron and her friends, as her guest. 1847 James 

J. Marston Hall xii, The encounter with the courier and 
his escort had taken place, a. 1860 Wraxall tr. R. Houdin 
xviii. 263 The ladies in waiting and the lady patronesses 
formed trie royal escort. 

3 . abstr. Attendance in the capacity of an escort. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom <5- Lugger 11. v. 97 To make 

him desire Cooper’s escort. 1858 J. Martineau Studies 
Chr. 221 The elder deities were compelled to . . attend in 
escort to the Eastern idol. 

Escort (eskput), v. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. Fr. 
escorter, It. scorta re.’] trans. To act as escort 
to. a. Mil. of armed men ; Naut. of a convoy* 
b. In wider sense : To accompany for the pur- 
pose of protecting or conducting, or of showing 
civility. 

a. 1708 Loud. Gas. No. 4478/3 Yesterday the Troops 
that escorted our Foragers, met with several of the Enemy's 
Parties. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. <1806) IV. lx. 539 The 
herring busses were escorted by twelve men of war. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 636 He was escorted by a body- 
guard under the command of Sarsfield. 

b- 1742 Donkin in Francis Horace's Sat. 1. ix, In private 
haunt, in public meet, Salute, escort him through the Street. 
1754 Richardson Grandison II. iv. 50 To escorte and guide 
me through this wood. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxf, 
Catharine, escorted by old Henshaw and a groom of the 
Knight of Kinfauns. 1888 Miss Braddon Fatal Three 1. 
ii. He had escorted her to the first of her parties. 

Hence Esco-rtinp ppl. a., that escorts. Esco'rt- 
ment, the action of escorting. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 7 The official list of the escorting 
officers. 1775 Adair A titer, hid. 303 One of the warriors 
was sent to accompany me. -by way of cscortment. 

Esco-t, sb. [AFr. form of Scot (as in scot and 
lot); cf. OF., Pr. escot (mod.F. hot), It. scot /of] 
(Sec quot. ; it does not appear where Johnson 
found the word.) 

,*755 Johnson, Escot , a tax paid in boroughs and corpora- 
tions towards the support of the community, which is called 
scot and lot. 

*f Escort, v. Obs. [a. OF. cscot-cr , f. escot (mod. 


ESCBIVAI3ST. 

F. hot) : see prec.] trans. To pay a reckoning 
for, maintain. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. ir. ii. 362 What are they Children? 
Who maintains ’em ? How are they escoted ? 1775 in Ash. 

+ EsC0TTt, sb. Obs. [a. OF. esc ante fem. (mod. 
F. ecottte) act of listening, also sentinel. Scour, 
f. esconter (mod. houter) to listen.] 

1 . Look-out, watch. [Cf. OF. se metlre aux 
escoittes . ] 

1630 Hayward Echo. VI , 29 They were well entrenched, 
having good escout abroad and sure watch within. 

2 . A Scout, spy. 

1560 Daus tr. Slcidane's Comm., The escoutes that, were 
sent out toknowe whiche waye the Emperour went, brought 
contrary reportes. 1600 Holland L izy xxn. xxviii. 449 
Intelligence given him. .by meanes of his owne escouts and 
spies. 1603 — Plutarclis Mor. 1329 Those be the Demons 
which are their [the gods’] espies and escouts. 

+ Escou*t, v. Obs. rare—', [a. OF. cscout-er 
(mod.F. houter) — Pr. escoutar , Cat.' cscoltar , 
It. ascoltare L. auscultare to listen.] intr. To 
act as a scout, explore, reconnoitre. 

1600 Holland Livy xxii. xv. 441 Having sent out to escout 
and espie 400 horsemen of confederats. 

Escribe (fskrsrb), v. [f. E- prefy> + L. scrib- 
ere to write.] 

+ 1 . trans. To write or copy out. (More com- 
monly Exscribe.) Obs. 

1558 in Picton L'pool Mttnic . Rec. (1883) I. 30 An old book 
of Precedences which was escribed, extracted out of the 
elder Precedences of the town, 

2 . Math. To describe (a circle) so as to touch 
one side of a triangle exteriorly, and the produc- 
tions of the other two sides. (Cf. Exscribe.) 
Hence Escribed ppl. a. 

1870 W. Chauvenet Geom. 11. 87 The three circles which 
He without the triangle have been named escribed circles. 
x88x J. Casey Seg. Euclid 54 If the circle touch, .the sides 
AB, AC produced ; that is if it be an escribed circle. 

t Escrrme. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. Fr. cs crime, f. 
escrimer to fence-] The art of fencing, csp. with 
sabre or sword. 

1652 Urquhaht Jewel Wks. (1834) 220 The most skilful 
teachers of Escrime, and fencing-masters of Italy. 

+ Escri mer. Obs. In 6 eskrymeur. [a. Fr. 
cscrimcur, f. escrimer to fence.] One who prac- 
tises fencing ; a fencer, a swordsman. 

1572 Sir T. Smith in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 191 III. rr The 
duke . . provided . . some eskrymeurs to shew’ us pastyme. 

+ E*script. Obs. Also 6 escripte. [a. OF. 
cscript , semi-learned spelling of cscrit (mod.F. 
cent) L. script-uni neut., pa. pple. of scribtre 
to write.] A written document, a writing ; spec . 
a written decree or mandate, a * writ \ 

1483 Plump ton Corr. p. xcv, We award that all such 
evidences, escripts, or muniments be delivered . . afore the 
feast of St. John Babtist next coming. 1563 Foxe A . $ M. 
Tjb/s All and euery such proces, writings and escriptes as 
haue passed and bene don in this matter. 1590 T. Fenne 
Fruits 75 Those escripts and appointments which seemed 
sd difficult and almost unpossiblc to be brought to passe. 
1649 Selden Laws Eitg. 11. iv. (1739) 21 Amongst other of 
the King’s Escripts, it formed Writs remedial, for such as 
had received wrong. x686 Royal Proclaim 10 Mar.’ in 
Loud. Gas. No. 2120/2 And also Excepted, all Offences of 
Perjury . . Forging or Counterfeiting any Deeds, Escripts. 
1724 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 245 The Govcrnour proposed to 
send the following Escript by way of amendment. 

t Escri*pture. Obs. [a. OF. cscripturc (mod. 
F. hrilitre) ~ Pr. escriptura, Sp. escritura , It. 
scrittura L. scriptura writing.] —Scripture. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. i. 4 The holy cscripturc saith 
of god that he is fiers. 

Escritoire (fskr/twa-r, e’skritw^i). Forms: 
8 escrutore, 8-9 escrutoire, escritoir, (8 escre- 
tore, -critore, 9 -cretoire), 8- escritoire, [a. 
F. cscriloirc (now hritoire) writing-case, writing- 
desk:— late L. scriptorium apparatus or place for 
writing, f. s crib I re to write.] 

The aphetic forms scritore, Scrutoire, occur in 17th c. 

A writing-desk constructed to contain stationery 
and documents ; in early use, often one of a port- 
able size ; more recently, chiefly applied to a 
larger piece of furniture, a bureau or secretary. 

[i6n Cotcr., Escriptoire , a penner.] x 706-7 Farquhar 
Beaux' S/rat. v. iv, Captain Gibbet.. had made bold., with 
your Study and Escritore. 27*0 Strype Slew's Surv. (*754) 
I. ill. vi. 508/2 Chests of drawers, Escrutores, Tables, and 
such like Joinery Wares. X74* Fielding J. Andrews lit. 
iii. She . . accordingly departed herself, having first broken 
open my escrutore.. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour , France IV. 
115 The escrutore, in the middle of this chamber, contains 
a most magnificent collection of antient and modem rnedals. 
1848 TitACKEnAY Van. Fair xxiv, In the large shining ina- 
hogany escrutoire Mr. Osborne had a drawer especially 
devoted to his son’s affairs and papers. x88i Miss Brad- 
don All. Royal ix, An escritoire in the Sherraton style, 
attrib. 1849 Dickens Dgv. Co/p. xvii, There was a chert 
of drawers with an escrutoire top. 

Hence Escritowial 17. nonce-ivd ., of or pertain- 
ing to an escritoire. 

1785 CmvpER Let. Newton Wks. 1837 XV. 163 One more 
circumstance, .will impress upon you. .a sense of the value 
we set upon its escritorial capacity. 

+ Escrivai’n. Obs. rare—', [a. OF. esenvain 
(mod.F. hrivain) — Pr. escriban, Sp. esc ri banc, 
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ESEMPLASTIC, 


ESCRIVAN. 

It. scrivano late L. scribanus , f. L. scrlba scribe.] 
A clerk. 

a 1734 North Lives { 1826) II. 399 Servants, escrivains and 
other attendances at a great expense, 
f Escriva’n. Obs. rare — l . [ad. Pg. cscrivao : 
see prec.] A clerk on board a ship, a supercargo. 

1726 Shelvockc Voy. round World 341 The Escrivan of 
the said ship, .desir’d we would sell him the Jesus Maria. 

fEscro'C, v. Obs . [f. F. esc roc swindler: cf. 
Fr. escroquer to swindle.] trans. To gain by 
• swindling. 

3738 Com. Sense (1739* II. 45 Employing Tricks to escroc 
all they could for the Civil List, etc. Ibid . II. 183 Occasions 
are laid hold of to escroc more and more from the Publick. 

Escrod (eskrp’d). A small fresh cod broiled ; 

= ScitOI). 

18.. D. Webster (Webster), That morsel for Monica, an 
escrod. In mod. Diets. 

|1 Escroeles, sb. pi. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 erron. 
escroceles. [OF. escroelles fem. pi. (mod.F. Icrou- 
elles) late L. scrofellas, dim. of scrofula : see 
Scrofula.] Scrofula. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 372/2 A maide . . had her throte 
gretely swollen of a maladye called the escroceles. 
Escroll (eskrJu’l). Forms : 6-7 escrowle, 
7-8 escrol(e, -olle, 7- escroll. [ad. OF. escroele , 
dim. of escroe : see next and Scroll.] 

+L Law. = Escrow. Obs . 

3622 Malynes Anc. Law-Mcrch. 102 To deliuer a Writing, 
or a Bill as an Escroll is ynknowne vnto all Merchants there. 
1642 Perkins Prof. Bk . x. § 9. 5 If . . shee deliver the same 
deed unto a stranger as an Escrowle, upon condition that, 
etc. 3736 Carte Ormonde I. 569 They signed the instru- 
ment of the peace to agree it might lie as an escroll in the 
hands of the Marquis of Clanricarde. 

2 . Her. — Scroll. 

3630 Guillim Heraldry m. xx. {36x3) 360 With one Escrole 
hauing this Motto Ic/t Dien. 1706 Hearne Collect. 25 Mar. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 209 Underneath there is this Escrolle, 
Memoria pij seterna. 3807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. III. 
x. 463 Ancient families converted their war-cries into mottos, 
which they placed upon escrols above their crests. 3868 
Legal. 4- Ord. Army 8 The Motto 1 Virtutis foriuna comes * 
in an Escrole above. 

Escrow (eskmu-). Law. [a. AF. escrowe, es- 
crouzve , OF. escroe , escroue scrap, shred, strip of 
parchment, scroll (mod.F. ecroue entry of a name 
in a jail register) med.L. type *scroda, of Teut. 
origin : cf. OHG. scr&t scrap, fragment OTeut. 
*skraudo- (whence Eng. Shred).] (See quots.) 

3598 Kitchin Courts Lcct (36751 449 It was delivered as 
an Escrow upon condition. 3708 Tenues de la Ley 306 An 
Escrow is a Deed delivered to a third person to be the 
Deed of the party upon a future condition. 388s Law 
Times Rep. LI. 663/3 The part signed by the defendant Was 
only an escrow in the hands of her solicitor, and_ not to take 
effect until the other part was signed by the plaintiff. 

Escrutoire, obs. form of Escritoire. 
t Escry*, sb. Obs. [f. Escry v. See the variant 
forms Ascry, Scry.] a. Outcry, exclamation; 
notoriety, b. Battle-cry. lit. and Jig. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Lv, Suche dishonour and escry is 
not soone put oute. 34B9 — Faytes of A. i.xxiv. 75 The lasse 
bolde are wont for to gyue vp the escrye by-fore that the 
bataylle be bygonne. 3513 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Dj/i 
Faynt cowarde mindes soone at the first escry Of sturdie 
labour, fall to the grounde as lame. 3538 Leland I tin. VI. 
66 Gaspar . . durst not Welle land for Escryes that were 
made when he proferid to the Shore. 

F Escry*, v. Obs. Forms : 5-6 escrye, 7 
escrie. [a. OF. escrie-r , f. cs L. ex out + crier 
to Cry. The earlier Eng. form from 13th c. was 
Ascry, prob. representing an AF. ascrier ; and 
there was an aphetic Scry, q.v.] 

1 . tntr. To cry out, exclaim. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. S4/1 Thenne one of them escryed 
and said, etc. a 3533 Ld. Berners Huon lv. 385' He es- 
cryed a hye & sayd * Syr Kynge etc. 

2 . traits. To call out to, hail ; also, to call upon, 
invoke. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 323/2 Put out thy voys and es- 
crye. nym frely. 3485 — Chs. Gt. 77 He. .began to escrye the 
holy trynyte. c 3530 Ld. Berners Art/t. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
132 He spurred horse and escryed the senesshall. 

b. To escry him, them , etc. to or unto death, used 
to translate Fr. Ini, leur escrier r a morl ! ’ or ‘ h 
la morl ! ’ 

1475 Caxton Jason 8 b, And syn they escried alle the 
dronken centauris unto the dethe. 3523 Ld. Berners Froiss . 
I. ccclxxxvi. 659 They were enclosed with the gauntoyse, 
who escryed them to dethe. 

3 . trans. — Descry : to cry out upon on dis- 
covering; hence to espy, discover. Also, with 
out. 

3581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 100 Vouchsafe there- 
fore a good felowshyp (Osorius) to escry out one safe Haven 
for us. 3581 J. Stcdley tr. Seneca's Medea in. Cho. 327 b, 
Some travelers shall the Countreys farre escrye Beyond small 
Thule, Knowen furthest at this day. 3598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 
596 (R.) At the same time the Spanish fleet wasesened by an 
English Pinasse. 3625 Purchas Pilgrims II. 775 From 
hence you may plainly escrie the promontory of Azaphi. 

II Esctr. [Fr. ; older form of leu : see Ecu.] 
c 3663 F.Wjllughby in Ray's Philos. Lett. (171%) 31 At the 
expence of an Escus for a Guide. 3731 in Bailey vol. II. 
177S in Ash. 

Escuage (e'skhieds). Feudal Law. Obs. exc. 


Hist. [a. AF. escuage , f. OF. esen (mod.F. ecu) 

L. scutum shield. Cf. Scutage.] 

+ 1 . The chief form of feudal tenure ( lii . shield- 
service), personal service in the field for a period 
of forty days in each year. Obs. 

r 5 r 3 Bradshaw St. Werburgc n. 1773 Many helde their 
landes-.with seruice.de chiualere and some by escuage. 
1592 JVyrley Armorie 19 Euery tenant that held lands by 
a knights fee was tied to do his Lord escuage or shield 
seruice. 3605 Temple Hist. Eng. (1699) 371 Those Authors 
. .pretend this Duty of Escuage. .to have come over in this 
Reign. 1766 Blackstone Comm. n. v. 74 This kind of 
tenure was called scutagium in Latin . . or servitiitm scuti.. 
in our Norman French escuage, 
b. transf. 

3605 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. hi. (1605-7) 1 * 454 Our 
Grand-sires, .euenin Age Could render duly Venus Escuage. 
3623 Cockeram, Veit us -escuage, wanton fleshlinesse. 

2 . A money payment in lieu of military service ; 
— Scutage. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. an. 3214. 184/1 The king de- 
manded escuage of them that refused to go with him into 
Poictow. 3643 W. .Hakewil Libertie of the Subject 37 
Every man that by his tenure is bound to serve the King in 
his warres, and faileth, is to pay.. a fine by the name of 
Escuage. 3675 Blount Anc. Tenures 95 When escuage is 
assessed throughout the land. . the said Sir Philip shall pay, 
etc. 3738 Hist. Crt. Exchcq. ii. 23The Baron appearing in the 
Host had Escuage on his own Tenants that made Default. 

|| Escudero (eskttd£*m). [Sp. ; f. escudo shield : 
see Esquire.] A shield-bearer; an esquire ; hence, 
an attendant ; a lady's page. 

a 3637 B. Jonson (Webster). 3865 T. B. Aldrich Kilt, of 
Aragon Poems 113 His escuderos rode in front, His 
cavaliers behind. 

Esculapian, var. of Esculapian. 

Esculate, var. form of ./Esculate. 
t E’ScuIency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next: see 
-ency.] '[ he quality of being esculent or eatable. 

3651 Biggs New Disp. 197 Though lesse commodious for 
esculency. 

Esculent (e*skhHent), a. and sb. [ad. h. cscu- 
lent-us, f. esca food.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Suitable for food, eatable. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 630 A Number of Herbs are not 
Esculent at all. 3756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 238 The 
gardens afford good supplies of the best esculent vegetables. 
3833 Bingley Aitinf . Biog. (ed. 4) III. 471 Esculent Snail. 
3836 Kirby & Sp. Entomol x. (1828) I. 310 The order Aptera 
does not much more abound in esculent insects than the 
Diptera. 3866 Rogers Agrie. <$• Prices I. iv. 66 Onions and 
cabbage appear to have been the only esculent vegetables. 
confused use. 

3833 Bingley Anirn. Biog. fed. 4) II. 232 The Esculent 
Swallow. The nest of this bird is edible. 

2 . absol. quaswA 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1633) § 474 In Plants, where the Root is 
the Esculent, as Radish, and Parsnips. 

B. sb. Anything that is eatable, or fit for food ; 
esp. vegetables. 

1625 Massincer New Way iv. ii, A piece of Suffolk cheese, 
or gammon of bacon, Or any esculent, as the learned call it. 
3725 Bradley Fan/. Diet. Esculents , by which i sfo be 
understood Plants for Food. 1754 Dodsley Agric. ii, His 
various esculents, from glowing beds Give the fair promise 
of delicious feasts. 1863 Ball in N. <$• Q. Ser.jn. IV. 393 
The 4th of August was the period when the juicy esculent 
could be first enjoyed. 1872 Yeats Gro^vth Comm. 25 The 
varieties of palm furnished, .an esculent something like the 
cabbage. 

Esculic, -in(e, var. forms of ACsculic, -in. 

+ Escu-zne. [a. OF. escume (mod.F. leu me') : 
see Scum.] Froth. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyl. Waters P ijj, Escume 
made of this herbe [radish] used in vaperous bathes dys- 
troyeth age. 

Esctrrialize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Escurial (better 
Escorial ), the name of the chief palace of the 
Spanish kings, about 30 miles from Madrid.] 
trans. To subject to influences like those which 
prevailed at the Escurial. 

3843 Tail’s Mag. X. 617 Kings and queens are no longer 
. .puppets to be*pj a yed with by dexterous mountebanks, or 
Escurialized into idiotism. 

Eseurie : see Equerry. 

Escuse, obs. form of Excuse sb. and v. 
Escutcheon (eskt? t/sn). Forms : (5 esco- 
chon, 6 escuchon), 7, 9 escocheon, (7 eschoch.-, 
eschucheon, -ion, eseochion, escotch-, escu- 
cheon, -tchdon, -tcheer), 8 esclxutclieon, 6- 
e scutcheon. See also Scutcheon, [a. ONF. 
escuchon (central OF. escusson , mod. Icussoii ) 
late L. type *yculion-em , f. scutum shield.] 

Johnson 375s has only the form esckuicheon. 

1 . Her. The shield or shield-shaped surface on 
which a coat of arms is depicted ; also in wider 
sense, the shield with the armorial bearings ; a 
sculptured or painted representation of this. 

3480 Wardr. Acc. Edtv. IF (3830) 331 Escochons of 
papir in colours of the armes of Lorde George Ver. 1594 
Mirr. Policy (1599) Mlij, And from that time the use of Es- 
cuchons and Armory was found out, as a witnesse of their 
Nobility. 36x0 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 405 Their Es- 
chocheon Gules with sixe escallops argent. 3679 Plot 
Staffordsk. (1686) A, The figures on the right hand each Es- 
cocheon, shewing what Armes belong to the Houses. 1774 


Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry III. (R.), The addition of the 
escutcheon of Edward the Confessor, .was a sufficient foun- 
dation for an impeachment of high treason. 3815 Scott 
Guy M. xli, The carved stone escutcheon of the ancient 
family, .was hung diagonally beneath the helmet and crest. 
3846 Prescott Ferd. Is. I. vi. 277 They were prohibited 
from quartering the royal arms on their escutcheons. 3885 
Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird ii, Gray granite pillars, 
each crowned with the escutcheon of the Heathcotes. 

b. fig . ; esp. in phrases like a blot on an es- 
cutcheon— a stain on a person’s reputation. 

X697 DRYDEN Virgil (1806) II. 375 Ded., The banishment 
of Ovid was a blot in his escutcheon. 1848 R. W. Hamilton 
Dlsq. Sabbath v. 380 We are not ashamed of our [Puritan] 
fathers . . The escocheon of their virtues Is our proudest 
heraldry. 1862 Shirley Nugx Crit. x. 444 The people of 
Edinburgh were eager to remove an unseemly stain from 
the escutcheon of their city. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq, 
(18761 II. vii. 45 A dark blot on the escutcheon of the House 
of God wine. 

c. Escutcheon of pretence : the small escutcheon 
bearing the arms of an heiress placed in the centre 
of her husband’s shield. Cf. Inescutcheon. 

2677 Loud. Gaz. No. 2208/4 Upon an Escutcheer of Pre- 
tence, a Chevern between three Birds. 3766-87 Porny 
Her. 223. 2823 Rutter Fonthill p. xxiv, Mervyn quartering 
Squire, and on an escutcheon of pretence, Green, etc. 

T 2 . A hatchment. (More fully funeral es- 
cutcheon.) Obs. 

a 2672 JVood Life (3848) 40 Escocheons which he had got 
by burying several persons of quality. 3688 R. Holme 
Armoury\.4j\ Even,’ Gentleman, .was interr’d with Funeral 
Escochions. 2722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 347 Mrs. Veal 
was. .dead, and her escutcheons were making. 3750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 73 T 7 At last the eldest fell "ill . . I dreamed 
every night of escutcheons and white gloves. 2820 W. 
Irving Sketchdk. II. 183 Several ancient monuments,, 
over some of which hang funeral escutcheons. 

3 . Anything shaped like, or resembling, an es- 
cutcheon : a. gen. (see quot.) 

2602 Plat Delightcs for Ladies xviii, Of . . Marchpane 
paste . . our comfit makers . . make . . Armes, escocheons, 
beasts, birds, and other fancies. 

b. Arch. A shield-shaped ornament, chiefly in 
Gothic buildings, carved on the bosses of ceilings, 
at the ends of weather-mouldings, etc. 

1875 Parker Gloss. Goth. A rchit. 

c. A key-hole plate, a name plate, etc. 

1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 72 An Escocheon to 
be placed before any of these locks. 2879 Gwilt Archit. 
Gloss., Escutcheon, .a plate for protecting the keyhole of a 
door; or one to which the handle of a door is attached. 

d. Horticulture. A shield-shaped portion of a 
branch, containing a bud, cut for use as a graft. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (2675) 6r Cut your escutcheon 
long enough, .that it may derive nourishment. 

e. Naut. (see quot.) 

2867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-lk ., Escutcheon , the compart- 
ment in the middle of the ship’s stem, where her name is 
written. 

£. Zool. (see quots.) 

2854 Woodward Mollusca 11. 947 The lunule..is an oval 
space in front of the beaks [of bivalves]. . When a similar im- 
pression exists behind the beaks, it is termed the escutcheon. 
Ibid. 12856) 305 Meroe.. Shell oval, compressed .. ligament 
in a deep escutcheon. 

4 . Comb, escutcheon grafting (see 3 d). 

2727 Bradley Favu Diet. s. v. Grafting , They will thrive 
. .well upon the Quince tree by Escutcheon grafting. 

Hehce Escu tcheoned ppl. a ., furnished or deco- 
rated with escutcheons. 

2742 Young Nt.Th. n. 356 What, .is this escutcheon’d world, 
Which hangs out Death in one eternal night ? 2822 Byron 
Werner v. 1, Our banner’d and escutcheon’d gallery. 3843 
Carlyle Past <$• Pr. (1858) 298 Doggeries never so es- 
cutcheoned must take the fate of such. 

-ese, suffix , forming adjs., is ad. OF. -eis (mod. 
F. -ois f -ais):— Com. Romanic -ese (It. -ese, Pr., 
Sp. - es , Pg. - ez ) L. ensem. The L. suffix had 
the sense 1 belonging to, originating in (a place)’, 
as in hortensis, prdtensis , f. horlus garden, prdlum 
meadow, and in many adjs. f. local names, as 
Carthaginiensis Carthaginian, Athbiicnsis Athe- 
nian. Its representatives in the Romanic langs. 
are still the ordinary means of forming adjs. upon 
names of countries or places. In Eng. -ese forms 
derivatives from names of countries (chiefly after 
Romanic prototypes), as Chinese, Portuguese, 
Japanese, and from some names of foreign (never 
English) towns, as Milanese , Viennese, Pekinese , 
Cantonese. These adjs. may usually be employed 
as sbs., either as names of languages, or as desig- 
nations of persons ; in the latter use they formerly 
had plurals in - s , but the pi. has now the same 
form as the sing., the words being taken rather as 
adjs. used absol. than as proper sbs. (From words 
in - ese used as.pl. have arisen in illiterate speech 
such sing, forms as Chinee, MaUce, Portugec.) A 
frequent mod. application of the suffix is to form 
words designating the diction of certain authors 
who are accused of writing in a dialect of their 
own invention ; e.g. Johnsonese, Carlylese. 

Ese, eseliche, esement, obs. ff. Ease, etc. 
Esee, -i» -ie, -y(e, obs. forms of Easy. 
Esemplastic (esemploe-stik), a. [f. Gr. Is into 
+ tv, neut. of riV + vKaoToc-us, f. ■nXaocav to 
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mould : a word irregularly formed by Coleridge, 
and probably suggested to him by the Ger. m- 
einsbildung forming into one.] Hating the func- 
tion of moulding into unity’ ; unifying. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 139 On the imagination, or 
esemplastic power. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 22a 
Nor I trust will Coleridge’s favorite word esemplastic . . 
ever become current. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 488 . The 
unifying — or if I may use the expression, esemplastic — 
power of the imagination over the many subordinate truths. 

Esemplasy (ese’mplasi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
•nhaa-ts moulding + -Y.l (See quat.) 

1852 Fraser's 'Mag. XLVI. 65 Neither of them possessed 
that gift, which Schelling endeavoured to express by the 
term Eseinsbildung [sic ; read ineinsbildung], and Coleridge 
by the term esemplasy — the power, that is, of infusing into 
the various parts of a subject an ever-present unity. 

Esen, pi. of ease, obs. form of Eaves. 

E serine (e'suroin). Chem. [a. Fr. I sirinc , f. 
istri, the native name of the plant ; see -ine. 

(First used in Fr. by Vce Recherche s chimiyues s?/r la 
fevc du Calabar 1865).] 

A crystalline alkaloid obtained from the Calabar 
bean, the fruit of Physostigma venenosum , em- 
ployed in solution in medicine to produce con- 
traction in the pnpil of the eye, 

1879 P. Smith Glaucoma 153 Eserine lowers the tension of 
the glaucomatous eye. x888 Edin. Rev. Oct. 507 Eserine 
or physostigmine. 

t Esgnard. ^ >Sm [ a - OF* esgard (mod. F. 

egard ) ‘ tribunal des chevaliers de Malta*, lit. * look, 
attention corresp. to It. sguardo : see Es- and 
Guard.] A tribunal existing among the knights 
of St. John, to settle differences between members 
of the order. 

2616 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. 0/ Malta v. ii, Proceed to th’ 
ceremony : — one of our Esguard Degrade Mountferrat first. 
Esh, -en, dial, forms of Ash, Ashen. 

1512 Northumb. Housch . Bk. 354 To gyf yerely as many 
eshen cuppis. 1808 R. Andf.rson Cumbld. Ball Our 
Jwohny, I cowr’d my ways down, ahint our young eshes. 
f Eshen, eshime. Obs. Some precious stone. 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage , Descr. Itidia (1864) 38 Of I 
Eshime, which stone comes from Cataya, one Batman. Ibid. 

42 Lignum aloes, Eshen and Corail. 

E’sllin, dial. Also 6 eschin, eshen, -yne, 
ession, esahon, -en, 7 eshon. [Etymology un- 
certain ; ? var. of Ashen (vessel) ; cf. ON. eski 
ashen box, mod.Iccl. askja box generally.] A 
wooden pail or shallow tub. 

1547 Lane. «$• Cltesh. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 1. 109, V milke 
trowhgs and v essions xxd. 2558 Ibid A 1884)20 Fyveloomcs 
for Ale. .find iiij Esshons. 1573 Ibid. III. 60 Sex eshens or 
skales. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 335/r Of some Milk- 
Maids. . I have heard.. a Milk Pail called.. a Cruck, an 
Eshon, of others a Bouk. . 1691 Ray N. C. Words, Fs/iin , a 

f ia.il or kit. 1775 in Ash. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Eshin, a 
arge can for carrying milk from the shippon to the house. 
Eslilar (e-Jbi), var. of Ashlar. 1847 in Craig. 
Esi(e, Esili, obs. forms of Easy, Easily. 
Esil(e, var. forms of Eisell. 

Eskanted, variant of Askanted, Obs. 

Eskart, ? obs. form of Escort. 

Usker (e'skoi). Gcol. Also 9 escar, eskar, -ir. 
[a. Ir. eiseirb] 'The name given in Ireland to 
the elongated and often flat-topped monads of 
post-glacial gravel which occur abundantly in the 
greater river- valleys of that country* (Page). Also 
in comb., as esker-like. 

1852 E. Forbes in Wilson &Gcikie Life xiv. 505 The top 
of Hendon Hill is capped by a great esker of gravel. 1865 
Page Hand-bk. Gcol., Eskirs or Escars. _ 1882 Geikie 
Text-bk. Geol. vi. v. i. § 1. 892 Ridges, known in Scotland as 
kames, in Ireland as eskers, and in Scandinavia as Osar. 
1882 O’Donovan Merv Oasis I. in. 55 Towards sunset 
we neared the flank of a long escar-like sand ridge. 
Eskerfc, obs. var. Escort. 

Esk-ien, obs. form of Ask v. 

Eskip, obs. form of Equii\ 
f Eskinnish. Obs. [ad. F. cscarmottchc : see 
Escarmouch and Skirmish.] « Skirmish. 

2581 Styward Marl. Disci pi. 1. x, In marching, incamp- 
ing, npproch, eskirmish, camisado, or retraite. 
fEsla*ke. Obs. [var. of Aslake or Y-slake.] 
« Slake. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ff Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xxxvi, 
No drop thougettest for to edake thy lust. 

Eslar, obs. Sc. form of Ashlar. 
t Esla*rge, V. Obs. [a. OF. cslarg-ir: see 
next.] Irans. = next. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (x£63i 132 He his stered vnto 
myse and eslarjpthe his pitee vpon hem. 

t EslaTgish., v. Obs . In 5 eslnrgys(8)he. 
[a. OF. es/argiss- lengthened stem of eslargir 
(mod. F. Hargir ), f. es- L. ex + large 1 see 
Large.] a. trails. To extend the range or scope of ; 
~ Enlarge 3 b. b. reft. To set (oneself) at large; 
to free (oneself) from restraint. Cf. Enlarge 6. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iiij b, Ye may eslargysshe 
yourself to say or do your wylle. Ibid. I ii, God . . moucth 
nym self to pyte and eslargyssheth his mUericorde. 

(Esllor, obs- var. Ashlar. 

15 . . in Rainc Auckland Cos. (185?) 64 note, Esher workc. 
Eslior, oslisor, obs. ff. Elisor. 


Esloign, -oin(e, -oyne, obs. ff. Eloin. 
Eslonge, var. form of Elonc v. Obs. 

C2500 Melusine xxi. 133 Within a short while they cs- 
longyd ferre one fro other. 

Esma'rvel, V. Obs. Forms : 5 esmervail, 
-vayll, 6 esmarveyl. [ad. OF. csmcrvcill-cr, f. 
es- L. cx- out + merveill-er to wonder, Marvel. 
See also Amarvel.] trans. a. To astonish, b. 
To wonder at, admire. 

1475 Caxton Jason 98 Tason was moche esmeruailled 
thenne whan he understod the hyghe mystercs that hym 
behoued to make. 1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. de W. 
1506) iv. xxix. 341 Contemple, and esmaruayll the grete 
& incomprenaole dyfTerence. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, 
(Percy Soc.) 189 Thus al esmarveyled we dyd then awake. 
fEsma Obs. See also Amay, Asmay. [a. 
OF. esmaie-r to trouble = Pr. esmagar , esniaiar , It. 
smagare med.L. *exmagarc i f. ex - out + -mag- 
(whencc *dismagdre : see Dismay), usually be- 
lieved to be of Tent, origin; cf. OHG. viagan to 
be able : see May v.] tram, and rejl. = Dismay. 

*393 Gower Conf. I. 281, I am.. so distempred and so 
esmaied. Ibid. II. 239 But Jason wolde him -nought 
esmaie. 1475 Caxton Jason 76 Appollo on this, .began to 
rise abasshed and esmayed of this werke. 2483 — Gold. 
Leg. 2 So/ 2 But he was gretely esmaj'ed how he myght 
burye the body. 

. EsmayTe, emayle. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. es- 
mail , F. email : see Amel.] Enamel. 

X589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xix. (Arb.j 242 Set rich 
rnbie to red esmayle. 2594 Nashe Terrors 0/ NiglU D iij. 
(D.\ No wine but was turned to red emayle as soon as euer 
it came amongst them [Icelanders]. 

+ Esmetrte. Obs. [a. Fr. esmeute, older form 
of entente.] — EIieute. 

x6s2 Needham tr. Se/dcris Mare Cl. 469 And an Esmeute 
of their people who are all interessed in that Question. 

Esmint, obs. form of Easement. 
tEsmoTe, esme*ve, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
esmover (accented stem esmeuv whence a later 
inf. form esmevre ) late L. ex movere, f. ex- out + 
movere Move.] trans. To move strongly, excite. 

1474 Caxton Chessc in. v. Gviij, As sone as she sawe 
hyni she was soe smoued wyth Joye that she deyed tofore 
hym. 1475 — Jason 12/2 He was so esmeuid . . with loue 
that, etc. Ibid. 78/2 Their aduersaircs. .were so esmeuyed 
upon them that, etc. 

f Esne (e-zni). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. ^site=Goth.. 
asneis OTeut. *asnjo-z harvestman, f. *asano-z 
harvest.] The OE. designation of a class of domestic 
slaves. 

C950 LindisJ. Gosp. Matt. x. 24 Ne is 5e^n ofer Sone 
Jaruu pec Sea vel esne ofer hlaferde his. c 975 Rushw. Gosp. 
John iv.51 Esnassiumontogaisneshim. x82oScorr Ivanlioe 
xxxii, Theow and Esne art thou no longer. x86x Pearson 
Early Cf Mid. Ages Eng. 201 The. .esnes or day-labourers, 
were the lowest. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 78 The 
esne or slave who works for hire. 

t Esnecy. Obs. [ad. med.L. ivsnccia, latinized 
form of OF. ainsncecc (mod.Fr. alnesse ) position 
of elder brother or sister, ad. med.L. *antciidtilia 7 
f. antenatus one born before another, f. ante be- 
fore + natus born.] ‘ A private prerogative allowed 
to the eldest coparcener, where an estate is 
descended to daughters for want of an heir male, 
to choose first after the inheritance is divided* 
(Wharton). 

1607 in Cow el Iutcfpr. 1641 in Termes de la Ley 144. 2722 
in Bailey. 1823 in Crabbe Tcchttiol Diet. ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

ESO- (e*s0-) t prefix [Gr. leas within], employed 
in a few compounds of modem formation from 
words of Greek origin, as Esoenteri*tis, Path . 
[see Enteritis], inflammation of the intestinal 
mucous membrane. Esogastri'tis, Path, [see 
Gastritis], inflammation of the mucous lining of 
the stomach. Esona*rthex [see Naiithex], the 
inner vestibule of a Greek church (cf. Exonarthex). 
Esoneu*raI a. [see Neural], operating within 
the nerves. Esosco’plc a. rare [Gr. -t tkov-os 
watching + -1 c], (see quot.). 

3847 Craig * Esocnterites. Ibid. *Esogast rites. 2850 
Neale East. CJt. I. 245 The *esonarthex opens on to the 
church by nine doors, to the exonarthex by five. 2852 II. 
Mayo Pop. Sup erst. (ed. 2) 73 The menial forces, or opera- 
tions of a living human being, may be conceived to be essen- 
tially *esoneural. 28x6 Bentham Chrestom. Wks. (1838-43) 
VIII. 94. Division of Politics and Government into *Eso- 
scopic, i. e. internal or interior-concems-regarding, viz. 
Internal Government, and Kxoscopic. 

Esodic (esfdik), a. [f. Gr. ta-ai within -f d 5 -or 
way + -ic.] Of nerves ; Proceeding to or into 
the spinal marrow ; afferent. 

1850 M. Hall Diastaltic Ncr-z'ous Syst. 6 [Section beaded 

* New Terms Proposed.'] Esodic will express the 
action into ; exotiic the action out of, etc. 2850 Barnes in 
Lancet I I. 84/1 This paralyzing effect on the extremities of 
the esodic nerves. 1852 G. Wilson Life J. Reid 92 The 
semific nerves have also been named esodic (ingoing]. 

Esophageal, Esophagus, etc. : see CEs-. 
Esoteric (cs0te*rik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. icrco- 
repne-vt, f. laoirlpo), com par. of taco within. 

The Gr. word occurs first in Lucian, who ascribes to Aris- 
totle a classification of his own works into * esoteric' and 

* exoteric*. (Cic. De Fin. v. § 5 recognizes such a classifica- 


tion, but uses only the term * exoteric *, leaving the opposite 
class undcsignated ; Aristotle himself merely uses efwrfpuot 
in the sense of * popular, untechnical By later writers 
the word was employed to designate the secret doctrines 
said to have been taught by Pythagoras to a select few 
among his disciples.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of philosophical doctrines, treatises, modes of 
speech, etc. ; Designed for, or appropriate to, an 
inner circle of advanced or privileged disciples; 
communicated to, or intelligible by, the initiated 
exclusively. Hence of disciples: Belonging to 
the inner circle, admitted to the esoteric teaching. 
Opposed to Exoteric. 

Esoteric Buddhism : a system of' theosophical ' doctrines, 
alleged by its adherents to have been handed down by secret 
tradition among an initiated class of Buddhists. 

2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 372/1 The Auditors 
of Pythagoras, .were of two sorts, Exoterickand Esoterick; 
the Exotericks were those who were under probation, which 
if they well performed, they were admitted to be Esotericks. 
2738 Warburton Div. Legal, in. § 2 (1755) 08 The exoteric 
teaching [of the Pythagoreans] admitted fable and falsehood 
..the esoteric only what the teacher believed to be true. 
a 2754 Fielding Comm. Bolingbroke's Ess. Wks. 2784 X. 
310 In rescuing the esoteric purity of his doctrines from 
that less amiable appearance in which their exoteric garb 
represents them. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1S52J II. 677 
These two classes [the adept and the vulgar] must be ad- 
dressed in two different languages, the esoteric and the 
exoteric. 28x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. x. 200, 1 considered 
..the Trinity ..entitled to the rank of an esoteric doctrine 
of natural religion. 1837 Hal lam Hist. Lit. I. 1. iii. § 90. 
204 A hidden stream of esoteric truth was supposed to flow 
beneath all the surface of Scripture. 1883 Sinnett (title 1 , 
Esoteric Buddhism. 

b. absol. (quasi-jA) = ' Esoteric sense \ rare, 
2842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Cltr. Poets (1863) 52 The esoteric 
of the most suspicious turnings of his phraseology is 1 Glory 
to the true God \ 

2 . transf. a. Of motives, purposes, etc.: Not 
openly avowed, b. Pertaining to a select circle ; 
private, confidential, c. Qualifying a personal 
epithet : That is esoterically such. 

2866 W. Thornbury Great heart III. 176 He had two 
motives in his visit, an exoteric and an esoteric motive. 
2859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 206 His esoteric project was 
the original project of Christopher Columbus. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. xliii, How could he aid in this esoteric interview? 
2876 Fairbairn Strauss 11, Strauss had hardly the stuff in 
him to be an exoteric Conservative while an esoteric Radical. 
x88x Nature XXIV. 578 There is nothing to hinder them 
having also more esoteric meetings at stated intervals. 

3 . Phys. (In etymological sense): ‘Applied to 
things which relate to, or have origin within the 
organism * [Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

2860 in Mayne Exp. Lex . 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. (after Gr. ra eaajTfpiua.) Esoteric doctrines; 
esoteric treatises. 

171X tr. Wereufcls' Disc. Logomachy s 99 Aristotle’s Books 
of deep Learning, his Acroamaticks, Esotericks, Epopticks, 
and mysterious Writings. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 
I. 430 Our predecessors had their esoterics and exyterics. 
2809 Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 488 Alexander complained to 
Aristotle, that he had done ill to give the world his ysote- 
ricks. . 2821 S. Parr Wks. (1828) vm. 353 I must, in my 
esoterics, stand aloof from all controversies. 

2 . One initiated in esoteric doctrines. 

2655-60 [see A. 2]. 

Esoterical (estfte'rikal), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

1 . = prec. adj. 

2850 L. Hunt A utobiog. I. iii. 228 This was his [Cole- 
ridge's] esoterical opinion of him. 2876 BirchAV<* Led. 
Egypt 42 Walls covered with mythological representations 
and esoterical texts, explanatory of the old religion. 

2 . In etymological nonce-use : (see quot.) 

2850. Maurice Mor. % Met. Philos. I. i. § 3. 27 When by 
esoterical we mean that which concerns the inner man. 

Esoterically (esatc-rikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly -.] In an esoteric manner. 

2738 Warburton Div. Legat. m. § 2 III. (1811) 27 Exo- 
terically . . of the national Gods ; esoterically . . of the fir>t 
Cause of all things. 1836 Fraser's^ Mag. XIV. 4 It essen- 
tially and esoterically preserves its separateness. ^ 1873 
Whitney Orient. Stud ^ 87 While ora] tradition continued 
to be the exoteric practice, writing might still be resorted 
to esoterically. 

Esote’ricism. [f. Esotkiiic + -ism.] - next. 

2846 Worcester cites Christian Observer. Hence in 
later Diets. 

Esoterism (esg'turiz’m). [f. Gr. iacarlp-ai (sec 
Esoteric) + -ism.] The holding of esoteric doc- 
trines; the habit of regarding knowledge as the 
-property of the fewj 

2835 Maurice Let. to Acland 13 Mar. in Life (1884) I. 
172 A dangerous tendency [in Alex. Knox] to esoterFm and 
exclusiveness. 1872 Farrar Witn. Hist. ii. 62 Its perfect 
openness rebuked their esoterism. 18&4 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Esoterism, medical. Simon's term for the mystery which 
some medical men think themselves bound to adopt towards 
their patients by reason of their prejudices and ignorance. 
Eso*terizo, v. rare. [f. as prcc. + -jzk.] inlr. 
To hold esoteric doctrines. 

1842 G ; S. Faber Prervinc. Lett . 11844) rt. 21 Unlike the- 
Esoterising Exclusiveness of Pagan Philosophy. 
Esotery (e-sotari). [f. as prcc. + -Y :5 . 

(An irregular formation; in first quot., from wliich Todu 
obtained the word, esoteries may be mispr. for esoterics .)) 

. Esoteric doctrine, secret lore. Also//. 
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1763 Tucker Freewill 172 note. Reserving their esoteries 
for adepts, and dealing out exoteries only to the vulgar. 
1828 W ebster, Esotery , mystery ; secrecy. ( Little used.) 
1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. i. 7 , 1 seem to be instructed 
in one of the mysteries of erotic esotery, yet on my word I 
am no wiser. 

Esoundir(e, obs. var. Asunder. 

a 1400-50 A lexander 510, 3977. 

i! Esox (rs^ks). Also 6 ezox. [L. esox, a 
Gaulish word : cf. Welsh cog, Ir. iach salmon.] The 
name of a large fish mentioned by Pliny (in first 
quot. app. identified with the Sturgeon) ; the Corpus 
Glossary ( a 800) renders the name by lax, i.e. 
salmon. In mod. Ichthyology used as the generic 
name of the Pike. 

c 1520 L. Andrewe Noble Lyfc in Babees Bk. 234 Ezox is 
a very grete fisshe in that water danowe be the londe of hun- 
garye, he is of suche bygnes that a carte with iiij horses can 
nat cary hym awaye . . he hath swete fisshe [? flesh] lyke a 
porke. 1706 Phillips, Esox, a great Fish in the River 
Rhine; a Lax. 1774 Goldsm. Nat: Hist. (1862* II. in. i. 
303 The .Esox or Pike. 1854 Badham Halieut . 296 Pliny’s 
esox (a name which modem ichthyology has imposed upon 
the pike) is evidently a misnomer. 

Esp^e, obs. form of Asp 1 . 
tEspaxe. Obs. [a. F. espace L. spatium: 
see Space.] = Space. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 340/3 In that espace of tyme the 
kynge and mo than lx thousand men were baptysed. CX490 
— Blanchardyn 146 We . . haue ben a longe espace wyth hym. 
Espacement (espFPsment). Arch . [a. F. es~ 
pace men t , f. espacer to space out.] The action of 
spacing, or of placing at suitable distances. 

1867 A. Barry Life Sir C. Barry iv. 95 The espacement 
of the windows. 

|| Espadou. [a. F. espadon , app. a. Sp. e spado) 1, 
augmentative of espada sword : cf. It. spadonc .] 
A long two-handed sword used in 1 5-1 7th c. 

1846 Fairholt Costume 494 Espadon , a long sword of 
Spanish invention. i8Sx Blackiv. Mag. May 565 The horse- 
man's huge espadon of six feet long. 

II Espagnolette. [Fr. espagnolette, f. espag- 
nol Spanish.] The fastening of a French window ; 
also attrib. 

1870 Daily News 20 Dec., Had he fallen it might have 
been the better for him ; hut the neckcloths and the espag- 
nolette held fast and prevented him. 1876 Gwilt Encycl . 
Archil . 687 For French casements, what is called the Es- 
pagnolette bolt is now in use. 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 
5/2 Paris has espagnolette windows opening like doors. 

Espaire, var. form of Espeire. Obs . 

Espalier (espse’liai), sb. Also 7 espaliers, 
[a. F. espalier , ad.- It. spalliera 'wainscot work to 
lean the shoulders against * (Florio), hence, stakes 
of the same height, f. spalla shoulder. Cf. Sp. espa- 
lera , e spaldera, of same meaning.] 

1 . A kind of lattice-work or frame-work of stakes 
upon which fruit-trees or ornamental shrubs are 
trained ; also the stakes individually. 

1741 Compl. Earn. Piece 11. iii. 356 Repair your Espaliers, 
ana fasten your Fruit-trees thereto. 1754 Dodsley Agri- 
culture 11. (R.), His ripening fruits Display their sweet 
temptations from the wall, Or from the gay espalier. 1816 
Kirby & Spence Entontol. xiv. (1828! I. 436 The upright 
putrescent espaliers of vine-props. 1862 Ansted Channel 
/si. 11. viii. i68The willow.. is much used, its young shoots 
being employed to tie up the fruit trees to the espaliers. 

2 . A fruit-tree trained on a lattice, usually of 
woodwork, or on stakes. 

1662 Evelyn Kal. Hort . (1729) 223 Plant your fairest 
Tulips . . under Espaliers. 1731 Pope Efi. Burlington 78 
Behold Villario’s ten years toil compleat, His Quincunx 
darkens, his Espaliers meet.' 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. 
I. 54X Espaliers of European grapes in gardens have long 
ago been introduced. 1833 Tennyson Blackbird , The 
espaliers and the standards all Are thine. 

•f 3 . A row of trees so trained. Obs. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 3 A Fruit-Garden 
planted, .in long Espaliers. X725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. 
Batardier , Fruit-Trees . . placed in Espaliers or elsewhere, 
instead of a dead Tree. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., chiefly simple attrib ; also 
espalierwise adv., in the form of an espalier. 

1717 Berkeley Tour Italy 16 Jan., Espalier hedges., 
make the ornaments of this place. 2727 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s. v. Garden Fences , The Horse-Chesnut . . will bear 
forming Espalierwise. 1806 Miss Mxtford in L'Estrange 
Friendship (1882! I. 20 One of the espalier apple-trees in 
the garden is a perfect picture. 1858 Gi.enny Gard. Every- 
day Bk. 102/1 Espalier Trees may be much more easily 
cleaned of vermin. 

Espalier (espwliai), v. [f. prec.sb.] traits. 
a. To train as an espalier, b. To furnish or 
surround with an espalier. 

x8xo Bp. Copleston Kepi, to Editi. Rev. in Mem. 11851) 
329 We want not men who are clipped and espaliered into 
any form which the whim of the gardener may dictate. 
1846 in Worcester ; and in mod Diets. 

Hence Espaliered ppl. a., Espa-liering vbl. sb. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Patnt. IV. v. xi. § 9 Latticed and es- 
paliered cottages. 1865 Miss Braddon Doctor's Wife iii. 
There were roses and sweet-brier, espaliered apples. 1882 
Jrnl. Derby sh. Archseol. See. IV. 154 He appear^ to be 
engaged in that form of training trees called espaliering. 

fEspanolise. V. Obs. rare. [f. Sp. c spa Bel 
Spanish + -ize ; cf. Fr. espagnoliser .] : traits. To 
make Spanish ; to naturalize in Spain. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. 1 The life of the English 
VOL. III. 


Espanoliz’d trauailer. 1658 Osborn J as. 1(1673)477 Gondo- 
roar and our Espanolized English took this last advantage. 

Esparagrass, obs. corruption of Asparagus. 

* 7 11 Life tjr Char. R. Thornhill 6 To suck two or three 
Esparagrass’s. 

T Espa’rcet. Obs. [a. F. esparcct, esparcclle; 
cf. Sp. esparceta .] (See quot.) 

1669 Worlidge Sysl. Agric. (2682) 31 Esparcet is a kind 
of St. Foyn, and by some judged to be the same. So 1708 
Mortimer Hitsb . (ed. 2) I. 36. 1736-1800 in Bailey ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

t Espa rse, v. Obs. [ad. OF. esparsc-r, f. cs- 
pars (mod.F. Spars):— L. spars-tts, pa. pple. of 
spargere to scatter.] traits. To scatter. 

^1625 Lisle Du Bartas, Noe 181 Into th' esparsed pipes 
o' th' Sommier thorow bored. 

Esparto (espauto). Also 6, 8 sparto. [a. Sp. 
esparto L. spartum , ad. Gr. onaprov a rope made 
of ardpros, either the same plant or Spanish 
Broom {Spar tin in junccum)i\ A kind of rush 
( Macrochloa or Stipa tenacissima ), called by some 
Spanish grass, imported from Spain and the north 
coast of Africa, for manufacture into paper. In 
ancient times it was, and in Spain is still, made 
into cordage, shoes, and other articles. Also 
called esparto grass. 

(1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Esparto . . a kinde of tree 
whereof they make frailes. 1779 H. Swinburne Trav. 
Spain 6 Making ropes, baskets, and shoes, of a small rush 
or reed called esparto . ] 2868 Q. Rev. No. 248. 356 Printed 
upon paper made from esparto alone. _ 1883 Pall Mall G. 
xi Sept 9/1 At Lloyd’s paper mills, Sittingbourne, the .. 
cover of a boiler used for boiling esparto and straw blew off. 

attrib. 1791 J. Townsend Journ. Spain III. 130 The es- 
parto rush makes good mats for houses. 2878 Hooker & 
Ball Morocco .335 Large bales of esparto grass . . from the 
adjoining province of Haba. x888 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 9/1 
An esparto boiler burst in the North of Ireland Paper Mills. 

Espathate (*sp?i \>et), a. Bot. [f. E- prefZ * 
L. spat ha Spat he + -ate 2 .] Not having a spathe 
(1866 Treas. Bot.). 

+ Espaut. Obs. rare-' 1 , [ad. F . espeantre (now 
ip cant re) L. spelta Spelt.] Millet or spelt. 

<11682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 22 For Milium is 
more agreeable unto Spelta or Espaut [than unto Rye], as 
the Dutch and others still render it. 

+ Espexcion. Obs. rare-' 1 . [as if a. OF. 
*cspeccion, repr. L. spedidnem looking, f. specere to 
look.] Looking, beholding. 

14.. Epiph . in Tundalc's Vis. (1843) 1x2 And ever the 
more they.ioked besyly The more thei lyked in especcyon. 

tEspexe. Obs. See also Espice. [a. Fr. es- 
pece, corresp. to Pr. e'specia, It. specie L. species. 

In OF. the normal phonetic representative of L. species 
was espice (mod. /pice Spice) ; the form csPece (mod. espece) 
is influenced by Lat., Pr. or It.] 

Kind, species. 

1602 Secar Hon. Mil. tf Civ. 1. xxv. 32 The Romanes 
vsed diuers Especes . . of Gassing. 1659 Macallo Can. 
Physick xL 3 It rests to find out the Espece or kind of the 
disease. 

+ Especial, sb. [Corruption of espial, due to 
the influence of L. specere to look, or possibly to 
confusion with next.] = Espial i and 2 a. 

a 1500 Chaucers Friars T. 23 [MIS'. Pel wort It especiale, 
MSS. Corpus , Lansd. especiaile; other >MSS. have the 
correct reading espiaille]. 1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 283 
His especials and Explorators declared and accompted to 
hym that all the Realme was up. 1555 Eden Decades 
IV. Ind. 11, 11. (Arb.) 112 One of their coompanye standynge 
vppon the toppe of a hyghe rocke of especiall . . beganne to 
crye Lynnyn sayles. 

Especial (espe’Jal), a. Forms; 4 especiale, 
4-7 -all(e, 5-6 especyal(l, (5 asspeciall, 5-6 
asp-, espesyal(l, 6 esspecial, 6-7 aspeciall, 7 
especil, -shal, -tial(l), 4- especial, [a. OF. 
especial (mod.F. special, assimilated to the L. 
form), ad. L. specialis (see Special) belonging to 
or concerned with a particular species, special as 
opposed to general (in med.L. current in legal 
and philosophical use), f. species Species. Cf. 
Pr., Sp. especial , It. speziale. (Lat. words with 
initial sp, st , sc, adopted into Fr. before 1 5th c. 
usually assumed a euphonic e.) 

In OF. the word had developed the secondaryjsense ‘pre- 
eminent, important * (for the transition cf. particular). In 
Eng- the two forms especial and special differ materially in 
use; the latter (owing perh. to its closer^ relation _ to the 
L. etymon) is preferred in applications arising proximately 
from the primary sense, while. the former is chiefly confined 
to the derivative sense. The distinction is still more marked 
in the advs. especially , specially .] ; 

1 . In senses now commonly expressed by Special. 
a. Special as opposed to general {arch.) ; also 
in Law f especial pleading, especial tail. 
Particular, individual, * specific’ {obs.). f c. Pro- 
vided for a particular purpose {obs.). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 6717 Lo heere the caas especial. 1574 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 103 b. By especial pleading he may 
be barred of the action that he sueth. 1604 Shaks. Oth.yt. 
ii. 225 There is especiall Commission come from Venice. 
2614 Markham Cheap Husb. 1. xi. (26681.49 Spoyling an 
especial member by some strange contraction. 1628 Coke 
On Lift. 26 In this case the husband hath an estate in 
especiall taile. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xxvL 
189, I shall dispatch what I shall farther write, .by an 


! especial messenger. 2824 Byron Jnart xv. xxv, And ren- 
d'ring general that which is especial. 

2. Pre-eminent, exceptionally distinguished. For- 
merly often in phrase {my) especial 'friend (cf. 3). 
Now chiefly of feelings, qualities, or attributes; 
Exceptional in degree. {Obs. in predicative use.) 

In examples of 2 and 3 special may commonly be substi- 
tuted with little change of meaning. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus p 200 First schul ye clepe to 
youre counseil a fewe of youre frendes that ben especial. 
1494 Fabyan n. xxx. 22 He had hym in short e whyle in es- 
peciall fauoure. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pet. 1. x. (1611) 29 
Causeth them to haue especiall respect in making lawes. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks Ep. Ded., My most especiall 
good friend Sir Peter Hamond Knight of the Bath, c 2630 
Rjsdon Surv. Devon § 28 (18 jo) 34 It is one of the especial- 
est fisher towns of this shire. 3841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 95 
And among my books is one of most especial value, i860 
Tyndall Glac. ii.xxviu. 397 One fact ofespecial importance 
is to be borne in mind. 

3 . Belonging pre-eminently to a particular person 
or thing; pertaining chiefly to one particular case. 
.1855 Milman Lat. Ckr. (1864) II. in. vii. 152 Every pas- 
sion, ever)’ vice had its especial demon. x868 M. Patti- 
son [title Suggestions on Academical Organization, with 
especial reference to Oxford. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) L 
233, I must repeat one thing.. for your especial benefit. 

4. lit especial, also rarely by especial : in par- 
ticular; especially; particularly. Obs. exc. arch. 
(Occas. written as one word ; cf. Inespecially.) > 

02390 Chaucer Truth 25 And in especial Dm we unto 
hym and pray in general, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc 1. 
xxi. (1869) 15 (Hike he wolde bi especial weren ministres and 
serueres to him. 14. . Pol. Ret. <$• L. Poems (1866' 49 At 
thys parlament most in Asspeciall. _ 1475 Bk. Noblesse 20 
In divers regions, and inespecialle in Fraunce and Nor- 
mandie. 1477 Earl Rivers Dictes (Caxton’ 74 a, He wold 
haue reserued them inespeciall in his sayd dictes. 2540 
Coverdale Old Faith Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. iii. 21 , 1 will 
now speak of ever)’ word in especial. 2828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxix. His word, which he addressed to me in es- 
pecial.^ i860 J. Kennedy Swallow B. 14 In especial, I had 
fallen into some unseemly prejudices. x88i S. Colvin Life 
Landor 187 Whether it was of these four dramas and of 
Count Julian in especial, or of all Landor’s dramatic., 
writings together, that, etc. , 
f 5 . quasi-j^>. An especial point, a ‘particular’. 
2633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacram. l 173 In this conceive 
these sixe especialls. .breefely. 1. The excellencieof the gift 
..6. The manner of exhibiting. 

*|*6. quasi-tffl’zL 

2591 F. Sparry tr. Cattails Geomancie 123 It is especiall 
good to goe to dwell with great Princes and Lordes. 

t Espe'ciality. Obs. [f. prec. + -m\] An 
especial point or detail. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. Lim. Mon. (1714) 52 Noble and 
grete Costs . . of which it is not now possible to the Writer 
herof, for to remember the E specialities. 

Especially (espe-Jali), adv. [f. as prec. + -lt 2.] 
In an especial manner; principally, chiefly. Also 
in phr. t *’» especially (see also Inespecially). In 
later use also with adjs. : In an especial degree. 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (1843) 1. 205 SvbbeII,I grave theeespeci- 
allye, etc. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. iii, Evander..dyd 
well abounde In many vertues, especially in lernyng. 1557 
North tr. Guevara's Diall. Pr. 92 a/t The women, 

& in especially greate ladies, know not, etc. 1581 Mar- 
beck Bk. of Notes 685 And then the Priest prayed in 
generall for all estates and degrees, and for increase of grace, 
and in especially if neede required. 1640 in Hamilton 
Papers (Camden Soc.) App. 259 Hereof he was espetially 
advertised by the Hammiltons. 2677 Johnson in Ray's 
Corr. (1847) I2 7 Great shoals of salmon ..often take in at 
the mouths of our rivers, especially if the north bar be 
open. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 30 It sometimes 
cures an Ague especially in Children. 1834 Newman Par. 
Serin. (1837) I. iv. 61 Unless they are especially watchful. 
1863 Lyell Autiq. Man 9 Around the borders of the bogs 
..lie trunks of tre.es, especially of the Scotch fir.^ 2875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 130 TW0 points in his criticism 
are especially deserving of notice. 

Especialness (espe-Jalnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The state of being especial. 

16x1 W. Loe Blisse Brightest Beautie (1614) 25 (R.) Your 
precious diamond in especialness. 2828 in Webster. 1846 
in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Espexialty. Obs. [ad. OF. especially ', AF. 
especiaulti (in cspcciaulte d'eseril special mention 
in writing ; cf. sense 2 ), f. especial : see Especial.] 

1. An especial degree (of anything). 

1606 J. King 4 th Sena. Hampt. Crt. 41 In time of perse- 
cution the especialty and difference of honour might bee 
allotted to such men. 

2. Law. A contract by deed ; — Specialty. 

1576 Lambarde tr. Customal in Perarnb. Kent 426 The 

chartre of the King of this especialtie is in y J custodie of 
Sir Jhon of Norwood. 1588 J. Mellis Brief Instr. F vj. 
Your especialties, as are billes ofhande. 2602 Fulbecke 2 nd 
Pf. Parall. 65 It is an inconuenlence in reason, that an 
especialtie sealed and solempnlie deliuered, should be 
auoyded by the bare agreement of the parties. 2642 Termes 
de la Ley 239 It behooveth to him that bnngeth the Writ 
to shew forth an Especially. 

Espede, var. of Expede v. Obs. to dispatch. ^ 

1558 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 507/1 A1J signatouris, Ietteris of 
gift, and all vthiris Ietteris ell is esped. 

+ Espei're, esporre. Obs. Also 4 espeir, 
espeyre, 5 espaire, espoyr 4 aphet. speire. [a. 
OF. espeire fem., espeir masc., mod.F. espoir, f. 
esperer to hope. Cf. Pg. esper masc., Sp. espera 
fem.] Hope, expectation. 

65 
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1 393 Gower Conf. I. 21 1 To putten Rome in full espeire 
[t>. r. espeyre], Ibid. III. 33 And as the ploVer doth of aire, 

I live and am in good espeire. CX400 St. Alexius (Laud 
622) 1030 To )>i corny ng was al my speire, To haue ymade of 
fiee myne eire. CX400 Test. Love 11.(1560) 287/1 The good 
were weived and put out of espoire of the knot. CX450 
Ceistte II d. Life of St. Cut liber t (Surtees) 2671 And asked 
him with gude espaire. 1475 Caxton Jason 7 b, 1 he founde- 
ment upon whiche my total espoyr and hope resteth. 

t E’spelers, sb. pi. Obs. Snags or dentela- 
tions on the hinder edge of the palm or broad 
tipper part of a buck’s hom ; = Sfiller. 

3486 Bk. St. Albans E iiij, He most haue. .xxiiij espelers 
and then ye may hym call.. a grete Bucke. 1692-1732 in 
Coles. *715 Kersey, Es/elers , the third Branch of the 
Harts Hom. 

t E'sperance. Obs. Also 5-6 esperaunce, 

6 espirance. fa. F. espcrance = Pr. esper cutset, 
Sp. esperanza, It. sferanzaz-A ate L. *spcrantia, f. 
sperare to hope.] Expectation, hope. 

«:x43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. civ. (1869) 56 J>e burdoun 
hatteth esperaunce. 1474 Caxto.v Chessc 5r Made hym to 
sitte besyde hym for to geue hym _^ood esperaunce. a 1508 
Henryson Gamut Good Ladies viii, in Gtlfillan Spec. Brit. 
Poets (1861) I.58 Her sleeves should be of esperance To 
keep her from despair. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche iv. 5632 
On the left hand of that gret luge. But espirance to gett 
refuge. 1605 Shaks. I^ear iv. i. 4 The lowest and most de- 
jected thing of Fortune, Stands still in esperance. ax 651 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1842-6) III. 9 In assured hope 
and esperance to recover his oun rowme. 

b. Used as a watchword or battle-cry. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV , v. ii. 97 Now Esperance Percy, 
and set on. 1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch., Hen. IV, ecc, 
Esperance l Noe, the word is, face about. 

f E'sperate. Obs. [? ; cf. Espabcet.] 

1626 A. Speed Adam out of E. v. (16^9) 38 The Country 
where Esperate or Ciovergrass is most in use at this day is 
Daphine towards the quarter of Day. 
t Esperduct. Obs. [altered form (after Latin) 
of OF. esferduite fem. L. *cxperducta , fern, of 
cxpcrductus, pa. pple. of experductTe , f. cx out + 
per through -f - dftcilr e to lead.] A portion of steel 
drawn out to a certain length ; a rod. 

1866 Rogers Agnc. <V Prices I. xix. 472 Steel [in 13th c.] 
is generally sold by the garb or sheaf, containing thirty 
esperducts or gads. 

t Esperite. Obs. [a. OF. esperite (mod.F: 
esprit ): see Esprit, Espkite.] = Spirit. 

X475 Caxton Jason 94 b, Your esperite is trauailled with 
newe fantasies. 1481 — Myrr. n. xxiv. 1x7 Of this Ayer 
the euyl esperites take their habyte and their bod yes. 

t Esperon. Fortif. Obs. [a. OF. esperon (mod. 
F. Speron) in same sense (lit. 4 spur ’).] A work 
projecting beyond the line of the ramparts; a 
Spur. 

1508 I ve Fortif. 21 The wall and it esperons or counter- 
feit being laid out, begin to raise of the same. 

Esperver, var. Sparver Obs. sparrow-hawk. 
Espial (csp3i*al). Forms: 4 espi-, espyaile, 
-lie, (Gxpyayle), 4-7 espiall(e, 6-7 espyal(l, 5- 
espial. [a. OF. cspiaillc the action of spying 
(con cr. in pi. * spies ’), f. espier, mod.F. epier .* see 
Espy.th] 

1 . The action of espying or spying, 
a. The acting as a spy ; the action of keeping 
watch ; observation. Also at t rib. 

c 1386 Chaucer M elibeus T 353 Thanne scbal ye evermore 
counterwayte embusshementz and aUe espUille. 1293 Gower 
Conf. III. 56 For espiall and mistrowinges They dide 
thanne suche thinges, That every man might other knowe. 
X477 Earl Rivers (Caxton' Dictcs 11 a, Be ware welt that 
thou be not supprised by thin ennemyes, for lakke of wache 
and good espial. 1552 Huloet, Espiall place, or corner to 
spye out of. _ 1612-15 Br. Hall Contempt. O. T. xix. ix, 
There are spies upon him, whose espials have moved their 
anger. 1848 Dickens Doihbey 256 The Captain . . cut a 
small hole of espial in the wall. 1876 Miss Br addon J. 
Haggard's Dan. I. 73 A little room next the hall-door, a 
closet of espial. 

fb. Detection, discovery. Obs. 
a 1557 G. Cavendish Life IVolsry (T.), After the espial of 
this boy my lord revealed the same unto the Council. 

C. The action of espying or catching sight of 
anything ; the fact of being espied. 

1580 Baijington Exp . Lord's Prayer (1596' 212 A true 
cspinll of sanctification of life in our seliies. 1683 tr. Erasm. 
Morix Euc . 24 They are as Eagle-sighted as may be in 
the espial of others faults. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. xvii, 
Conrad's prow pass’d by. Screen’d from espial by the jutting 
cape. 1830 Hoop Haunted House 1. ix, Roses with thistles 
struggled for espial. 

-^ 2 . cotter. A body of spies ; hence (chiefly in //.) 
a spy, scout. Obs. 

C1385 Chaucer Friar's T. 23 Ful prively he had his es- 
piailc. 1531 Elyot Gov. hi. vi, Darnd by an espiall knewe 
that they were all faste on slepe. a 1572 Knox Hist. Kef. 
Wks. 1646 1.45a The Qucne had amangis us her assured 
espiailis. 1577-87 HoU.nshkd Chron. 1 . 174/2 HU[Harold’sl 
vnskHfull espials tooke the Normans for priests. 1649 
Jer. Taw. ok Gt. Exemp. v. $ 3 t Our Judge stands as an 
espial and a watch over our actions. 1653 Holcroft 
Procopius 11. 51 The espialls returning assured him, there 
woulu bee no invasion. 

transf 1607 TorsELL Serpents (160S) 644 Bees., when 
the flowers are spent neer their lodgings, send out their 
espials to look for more in places further distanL 

tEspi'ce. Obs. [a. OF. espies (mod.F. if tee 
in sense 2) L. species', see Sfkcies, Stick.] 


1 . A species, kind. In 14-15112 c. also Spick. 

CX386 Chaucer Parson's T. r 374 The especes [v.r. 

espices] that sourden of pride. 1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. 
de W. 3506) tv. vi. 1 81 The maners and dyuers espyces, the 
whiche may be in one self synne. 

2 . An aromatic drug ; now Spice. 

148 3 Caxton Gold. Leg. 7x2/4 YT all the espyces of the 
world had ben stamped to gydre it shold not haue smell yd 
so well. 

|| Espiegle (fsp»£gl), a. [F. espiegle , ? cornip- 
tion ot Ger. Eulcnspiegcl, the. name ot a personage 
of fiction, renowned for his practical jokes.] Fro- 
licsome, sprightly, roguish. 

x8i6 Scott Old Mori, xxxvii, Features, originally sly and 
espiegle in expression. 1819 Byron Juan xvi; Ixv, Her 
black, bright, downcast, yet espiegle eye Had gather’d a 1 
large tear into its comer. ! 

|| Espi^glerie (jsp/fgkn). [F. espilglcrie, {. 
espiegle.'] Frolicsomeness, roguishness. 

3816 Scott Antiq.\\, A pretty young woman .. with an j 
air of espieglcrie which became her very well. 1852 Smf.d- : 
lev L. Arundel xxxviii. Which act of u n -English- woman’ 
like espftglerie must be set down to the score of a foreign 
education. 

Espier (espsi’ai). Forms: 4 aspier, 4-5 espi-, 
espy our, 6- espier. [f. Espy v. + -ERl.J One 
who espies or spies out ; + a spy. 

3382 Wyclif Hebr. xi. 31 She [Raab] takynge, or recey- 
uynge, the aspiers with pees, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
it. xii. (1869) 79 A cberl, snrewede, prowd, and daungerous. . 
hath maad him an espyour of weyes. 1587 J. Harman tr. 
Beza’s Semi. 175 (T.) Ye crafty espiers of the necessity of 
your poor brethren. 3860 Pusey Min. Proph. 58 Ephraim. . 
would himself be a seer, an espier of future events. x886 
Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 346 Not an inhabited house 
appeared to the espier. 

Espiery (espareri). rare . ff. prec. + »Y.] The 
action or habit of espying. Const, of. 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Edttc. ix. (ed. 2) 224 The 
espiery of the letter's confidence at home, 
t E Spine T. Obs. [ad. F. csfinclle (Cotgr.), 
later spittelle.'] A kind of ruby ; = Spinel. 

1595-6 Burel in Watson Collect. 11, 31 (Jam.) The Espinell, 
a precious stane. 1677 Sir T. Herbert Treat, (ed. 4) 359 
Here (at Pegu] is store of Gold, Silver . . Espinels, ana 
Cats-eyes. 

t Espine"tte. Ohs. [a. OF. e spinete (mod.F. 
ipinette).] — Spinet. 

1668 Pepys Diary 15 July, At noon is brought home the 
espinette I bought the other day of Ha ward- 
Espionage (e'spionedj). Also espionnage. 
[ad. F. espionnage, f. espionner, f. espion spy : see 
Espioun.] The practice of playing the spy, or of 
employing spies. 

1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (x8 61) II. 500 Military prepara- 
tions, espionages, consultations, conferences, etc 1825 
Bentham Ration. Rciv. too To the word espionage a 
stigma Is attached. 3856 Froude Hist. Eng. (3858) 1 . iv. 
368 The system of espionage with which they [the ecclesi- 
astical courts] had saturated English society. X870DEUTSCH 
Lit. Ran. { 1874)283 The Dominicans .. were especially 
singled out for the function of holy espionage. 
tEspiot. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 espyotte. [a. 
OF. espiot, ?a. Pr. espiaut Spit.] A spear. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos 1.(1890)143 Eneas .. launched at 
hym his grete espyotte or spere. 

t Espi’OUn. Obs. [a. F. espion , prob. ad. It. 
spione, of Teut. origin : cf. OHG. spehan to look 
out.] A spy, scout. 

1636 E. D acres tr. flachiavet s Disc. Livy in. x. 502 And 
then keepe good espiouns, so that if hee chance to bend to- 
wards thee, thou matst avoyd him at leysure. 

t Espiouress. Obs. [f. espiottr (see Espier) 

+ -ES8.J A female espier. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. cli. (1869) X36 Bi hire j am 
deliuered to these old theeues, espyowresses of pilgrimes. 

Espire, obs. var. of Expire. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 131/2 He espyred and deyed in 
grete payne. 

Espire, ? Mistake for empire = Inspire. 

CX430 Lydg. Min . Poems (Percy Soc.) 62 Whan \ -=ivhom 
(sc. tne Virgin Mary'] the holigost, with his swctc brethe, 
Gan to espiren as for his chosen place. 

+ E spiritual, a. Obs. In 4-5 espiritu- 
el(I, 5 -alle. [a. OF. espirituel (mod.F. spiri- 
tuel) L. spiri/tidl-ctn.] = Spiritual in various 
senses. 

c 1386 Cimucer Parson's T. T 79 Manye been the weyes 
espiritucts that leden folk to cure Lord Ihesu Crist, c 1400 
— Rom. Rose 650 So fatre it was, that trmteth well, It 
semed a place espiriluell. Ibid. 672 As angels doon espi- 
rituell. _ 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton Dictes yi b, He that 
muhiplicth his temporall goodes dyminueth his espiritualles 
l printed espuallcs]. 

Esplanade (csplanfi-d). Also 7 aphet. spla- 
nado. [a. F. esplanade, ad. Sp. esplancuia (corresp. 
to It. spiana/a ), f. esplanar L. explanare to level, 
f. ex out + -planus level. Plain.] 

1 . Fortif. a. The glads of the counterscarp, or 
the sloping of the parapet of the covered way 
toward the country. 

3696 in Phillips. 1755 H. T. Choker Orlando Fur. 
xiv. cxxix, The Pagan forces .. by ladders different essay'd 
Upon the second esplanade to creep. i8*x Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. VII. 331 There utis a heavy fire of mu>ketry 
on the Esplanade : so that the enemy are not in the covered 
way. 

b. 1 An open, level space of ground, separating j 


ESPOUSAL. 

the citadel of a fortress from the town * (Stocqueler 

Alii. En cy cli). 

1708 Kersey, Esplanade ,.\ s now chiefly taken for the 
void Space between the Glacis of a Citadel, and’ the first 
Houses of a Town. 1736 in Bailey. 1763 Scrafton Elde- 
st an tii. (1770) 72 The fort was a regular square.. no glacis; 
and but a small esplanade of about two hundred and fifty 
yards. 1824 Scott Si. Ronan's xvii, The esplanade in the 
front of the old castle. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 1 iS6r) II. 
455 Throwing up a breastwork . . upon the esplanade, be- 
tween the citadel and the town. 

transf. 1817 M. Keatinge France < 5 * Sp. to Mor. I. 166 
[Spain] to be effectually defended on this side, the state 
must always be prepared to evacuateand make an esplanade 
of her territory, to the Sierra Morena ; which thus would be 
the line of defence to her capital, Seville. 

2 . A levelled piece of ground ; often, such a 
space intended to serve as a public promenade. 

1682 Wheler Journ. Greece 1. 31 A large place, which 
they call the Splanade. 1726 Ca valuer Mem. 1. 96 A fine 
Walk, call’d the Esplanade, without the Town. X788 Gentl. 
Mag. LVIII. 1. 69/2 An esplanade, .on which, .the founda- 
tions of a regular street were laid. 1805 G. Rose Diaries 
(1860) II. 199, I went on the esplanade [at Weymouth] 
early in the morning. 1823 Heber Karr, of a Journey 
(1828) I. 28 Behind the [Calcutta] esplanade, however, are 
only Tank-square, and some other streets occupied by Euro- 
peans. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 12 The Palace 
esplanade, where music plays while Serene Highness is 
pleased to eat his victuals. 1863 Kinglake Crimea <1876) 

I. xiv. 296 The Esplanade of the Invalides. 

b. transf. A level open space. 

x68x Blount Glossogr., Esplanade, a plain open ground. 
1702 W. J. tr. Bruyn's Voy. Levant v. 13 Upon the mountain 
we met with an Esplanade of a considerable Bigness. 3768 
Sterne Sent. Journ., The Dwarf At the end of the or- 
chestra, and betwixt that and the first side-box, there is a 
small esplanade left. 1823 Scott Quentin D. iii, An open 
esplanade, devoid of trees. x868 Milman St. Paid s i. 2 No 
eminence . . could compare with the spacious esplanade on 
which St. Paul’s stands. 

C. * In modern gardening, a grass plot 1 (T.V 
18x8 in Todd. 1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Esplees (esplf’z), jA /4 Law. [ad. AF. esplez, 
espletz , pi. of OF. csplcl, esplcit, esploit revenue :~L. 
explicit urn, neut. pa. pple. of expliedre to unfold, 
in vulg. Lat. to develop, extract, accomplish. Cf. 
Exploit, which is ultimately the same word.] 
The products which ground or land yield ; as the 
hay of meadows, herbage of pasture, corn of arable, 
rents, services, etc. ; also, the lands, etc.- them- 
selves. (Wharton.) 

1598 K itch in Courts Leet (1675)252 It behove th to lay 
the Esplees in his courL 16x3 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 
357 The demandant must alledge the taking of the profits, 
we call it esplees, in the declaration. 1865 Nichols Britton 

II. 135 Inasmuch as he never took esplees in full seisin 
before the death of the grantor. 

Espleit(e, esploit(e, obs. ff. of Exploit. 
Espoire, var. of Espeir, Obs., hope, 
t Espo’ntoon. Obs. [ad. Fr. es ponton (cf. 
Sp. espotilon), ad. It. spuntone : Spontoon.] A 
half pike carried by an infantry officer ; *= Spon- 
toon. 

177* Simes Mil. Guide, s. v. 18x5 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 
339 Capt. Lewis slipped and .. recovered himself by means 
of his espontoon. 3838 Sparks Blog. IV. Eaton ii. IX. 173 
Was met in his advance by the other, with his espontoon. 
t E Spoil'S age. Obs. Also 6 esposage. See 
Spousage. [a. OF. esposage , es pons age, f. esposer , 
espouser to Espouse.] a. The action of espousing 
or betrothing, b. The condition of being espoused 
or married, spousehood, wedlock. 

*549 Latimer 1st Serin, bef. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 34 To., 
leade hys life in pure and chaste esposage. 1599 R. Greek- 
jiam \vhs. 288 There was a solemne promise to bee made 
of the parties that should be maried before they were to be 
ioyned in manage, and that was called their espousage. 

Espousal (espairzal), sb. {a.) Forms : 4-5 
espousaile, 5-7 espousal, -elle, (5 espoisalle, 
espousayl(l)e), 6-7 espousall, 6- espousal. 
Also Spousal, [a. OF. cspousailles (mod.F. ipou- 
sailles ), corresp. to Pr. csposalhas , Cat. tsposallas , 
OSp. csponsalias L. sponsdlia , neut. pi, of spoil- 
's alts adj., f. spottstts : see Espouse 
1 . In plural, formerly also in sing. The formal 
‘ plighting of troth* between a man and a woman ; 
the whole of the ceremonies constituting or accom- 
panying this. a. The celebration of a marriage ; 
nuptials, a wedding, b. Th^ celebration of a be- 
trothal. 

Now merely literary and somewhat archaic. 1 1 seems prob- 
able that the sense ‘ marriage' was the original one in Eng., 
and Jh:it the sense ‘betrothal* arose at a late date through 
the influence of L. sponsus and its derivatives, especially as 
used in Canon I -aw. 

O- fc 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. (18101 30S pe courte of Rome 
had ordeynd J>at spousal e. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxix. 26 b 
is not of custom in oure place, that the lesse biforc we taken 
to spo>eyIs ] 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1. 1. iii. 15 The fynt 
nygnt after the espou say lies . . Clot yldis ..said to the hyng. 
* 5*3 Act x 44-15 Hen. VIII, c. 8 Euery of them so maryed 
maye haue .. their said office .. as they did ..before the 
sayd esnouselles. 164* Tenues de la Ley. 39 Though it 
[the childe] were borne but one day after the espousels so- 
lemnised. 1643 Milton Divorce x. (185O 48^1 is naming 
of a meet or like help in the first espousall instituted. *7*9 
I Young Revenge 1. *, Is not the day then fix’d for your 
I espousals? 1848 Macaulay Hiit. Eng. 1.251 The multi- 
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tude . . drank in eagerly the tale of the secret espousals and 
the black box. 

b. 1637 Hey wood Dial. 31 1 My espousals remaine in 
my Fathers power, and not mine, c 1645 Howell Lett . 1. ill. 
xxvl (1655) I. 146 In the interim the Earl was commanded 
not to deliver the aforesaid Proxy of thePrincefor the despoti- 
sorios or espousall untill Christmas. 1726 Ayliffe Parcrg. 
246, I shall here.. define Espousals to be a mutual Promise 
of a future Marriage. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth ix. After 
the espousals of the Duke of Rothsay with the Earl of 
March's daughter, Douglas entered the lists to break off 
the contract. 1846 Maskell Mon. Kit. I. p.ccxxii, Lynd- 
wood tells us the distinction which there is between es- 
pousals and matrimony. * Sunt etiam Sponsalia repromissio 
futurarum nuptiarum/ etc. 

c. Jig. esp. in spiritual sense, of the ‘ marriage 1 
of the soul or the church to God or Christ. 

[1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 138 The spousayle that ys 
betweene oure Lorde Iesu Cryste and holy chyrche.] **1450 
Knt. de la Tour cix. (1868) 147 Where as was made the 
espofsalie, and the alyaunce, and knyttynge of the godhede 
vnto the manhode. x6n Bible Jer. Ji. 2. 1738 Wesley 
Hymn , ‘ Jesus, Thou everlasting King* ii, Let every Act of 
Worship be Like our Espousals, Lord, to Thee. 1849 Ro- 
bertson Serm, Ser. t, iii. 1 1866) 44 In the first espousals of 
the soul. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg, Mon. Ord. Introd. (1863) 
22 To solemnise the espousals of sanctity and poverty. 1855 
J. H. Newman Callista xix, We have possession of Him 
[Christ]. It is an espousal for eternity. 

+ 2. In phrases To break one's cspousal(s (=+ * to 
break spouse ’), to hold espousal, to violate, be 
faithful to, the marriage vow. Also {sing, and pi.'), 
the married state. Obs, 

[1303 R. Brunne Handl.Synne 1621 Grete mede he getyh 
. . pat wele wil holde his spousayle. c 1340 Cursor M. 7849 
(Trio.) Isaac his son in spousaile was.] 1393 Gower Con/. 
II. 322 [He] had his espousaile broke. 1545 Udall Erasnt. 
Par. (1548) Pref. 15 b, Estate and dignitie of espousall and 
manage. 1549 Latimer 1st Serin, be/. Edw. FI. (Arb.) 36 
He [King Lewis] had rather be sycke euen vnto death then 
he wold breake his espousals, 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
8 b, The thirde parte of the tenementes, which were her 
husbandes duringe the espousels. 

3. [With sense as il f. the vb. ; cf. arrival , with- 
drawal, etc.] In sing. only. The action of es- 
pousing. Const, of. a. lit. In mod. Diets. 

b. fig. [cf. EsrouSE v. 4 ] The * espousing ’ a 
cause, a principle, etc. ; + the taking up the de- 
fence (of a person). Now somewhat rare. 

1674 Ch. < 5 - Court of Rome 34 The espousal and owning of 
this bloody Fact, after its execution. 1681 in Select. Harl. 
Misc. (?793> 466 They reckoned they had wrought him to 
such an espousal of his brother, etc. 1683 Addr. Jr. Car- 
marthen in Loud. Gaz. No. 1856/5 ^6 Fanaticks pious pre- 
tences in the espousals and pursuits of the most Barbarous 
Vtllanies. a 1716 South Serm. VIII. vii. iR.), The scene. . 
is properly private revenge, not a zealous espousal of the pub- 
lick injuries, a 1797 H. Walpole iT.), Political reasons 
forbid the open espousal of his cause. 

4. concr. An espoused person, a husband or wife. 
c 1470 Harding Citron. Proem xiii, To his espousaile, 

The dukes doughter of Melayn. x6xr Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xxi. § 67, I neither will nor intend to consent, .vnto 
the said Lady Katherine as my espousall and wife. 1620 
Shelton Quix. III. xxi. 146 Therefore, said Basilius, take 
me and I deliver myself as thy Espousal. 

5 . alt rib. 

159S Yong Diana 392 We concluded that the espousall 
rites should bee solemnized in the citie of Lysbone. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VII , 80 Maximilians Ambassadour . . put his 
Legge . . betweene the Espousall Sheets. 1649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. 348 A mutuall engagement of both parties that 
they will marry each other; which is most properly an 
espousall-contract. 1877 W. Jonf.s Finger-ring 107 The 
espousal-ring of King Hydaspes. 

6 . Used as adj, Cf. Spousal a. 

1773 J* Ross Fratricide u. 716 To whom thus Eve . . 
Fraught with espousal tenderness replies. 

+ Espoxrse, sb, Obs. Also 5-6 espowse. See 
also Spouse sb. [a. O F. espos, espus , espous (m od . F. 
epoux) masc., esfuse , espouse (mod. e pause) fern., 
corrosp. to Pr. espos , Sp., Pg. esposo, It. sposo :~L. 
sponsus : see Espouse v.] 

1. a. A betrothed person of either sex ; also a 
newly-married person, a bride or bridegroom. 

c 1475 Partenay 954 The Erie the espouse courtoisly forth 
lad. c 1534 tr . Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. 1 . 141 The good virgin 
Alfreda, knowinge the deathe of her espowse . . convayed 
herselfe into a place named Crolartde. 1594 R. Parsons 
Confer. Success. 1. vi. 133 The heyre apparent (which be- 
fore was but espouse,) is made now the true king and hus- 
band of the commonwealth. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 464 Hee would not allow that the new married bride- 
grome should lie with his espouse, 
b. A husband or wife. 

X490 Caxton Etteydos xvtii. (i8qcA 68 My true husbande 
& espouse. 1530 Palsgr. Ep. 4 Charles Brandon duke of 
Suffolke, her moost worthy espouse. 1642 W. Bird Mag. 
Honor ixx The King's Espouse is a'free person, exempted 
by the Common Law. 1654 tr. Sender/ s Curia Politix 153 
Immodest and vicious Messalina was the espouse and wife 
of dull and ignoble Claudius. 

2 . fig. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/2 Thou shalt haue me thyn 
espowse in the Royaume of heuen. a 1555 Ridley in Foxe 
A. <$• M. (1684) III. 364 Christ, who is the most loving 
spouse of his espouse the Church. 

Espouse (espairz), v. Also 7 expouse. See 
also Spouse v. [a. OF. espouse-r (mod.F. epouser), 
corresp, to Pr. espozar, Cat. esposar , It. sposare 
L. sponsiirc, f. sponsus , pa. pple. of spondere to 
betroth. Cf. Spouse v.J 


1 1 . trails. To contract or betroth (gen. a woman) 
to, f with another ; also simply. Usually said of 
the parents, or those standing in loco parentis , 
rarely of the bridegroom. Obs. 

1605 Camden- Rem. (1637) 4x4 Two Lovers who being 
espoused, dyed both before they were married. x6ix Bible 
2 Sam. iii. 14 Deliuer mee my wife Michal, which I espoused 
to mee. — Luke i. 27 To a virgine espoused to a man 
whose name was Ioseph. a 1626 Bacon (J.i, He had received 
him as a suppliant, .and espoused him with his kinswoman, 
fb. fig. To pledge, commit, engage. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 6 Those that will 
espouse us to many factions and quarrels. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 225, I will . . look on all the changes of Common- 
wealths. .without espousing my reason so to any one, as, etc. 
Ibid, 253 To espouse our selves . . to one part of truth. 

2 . To take (a person) as spouse ; to many. Said 
chiefly of the man, occas. of the woman. Also of 
the father ; To give in marriage to, 

1475 Caxton Jason 8 And this day Pyrithyon espoused 
the fayr Ypodame. 1511-12 Act 3 Hen. VIII , c. 18 Pream., 
Richarde .. whose dowghter & heyre the seid Syr John 
Rysjey espoused & maryed. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. v. 
18 The Queene hath heartily consented He should espouse 
Elizabeth hir daughter. 1613 Pdrchas Pitgr. (1626) 201 
He which shall espouse a woman bringeth witnesses. 1642 
Perkjns Pro/. Bk. v. § 439. 190 If a man assigne unto 
his wife when he espouses her, at the Church doore [etc.]. 
X725 Pope Odyss. 11. 130 If her [Penelope’s] sire approves, 
Let him espouse her to the Peer she loves. 1768 H. Wal- 
pole Hist. Doubts 40 Before Edward had espoused the lady 
Grey, he had been contracted to the lady Eleanor Butler. 
x86o Motley Netherl. (i86S) I. ii. 55 The Duke of Savoy 
was himself to espouse the Infanta, 
b. transf. and fig. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 2 On Ascension Day the Duke [of 
Venice] is towed thither [to the sea] in the Bucentoro . . 
where he solemnly espouseth the sea. <zi7xx Ken Psyche 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 256 Sweet Jesus to espouse your Spirit 
deigns. 1802 Wordsw. On Extinction Venet. Republic , 
And when she [Venice] took unto herself a mate. She must 
espouse the everlasting Sea. i860 Puscy Mitt, PropJi. 8 
God.. Who now vouchsafes to espouse., and unite with 
Himself . . our sinful souls. 

1 3 . To unite in marriage. Const, to, also simply, 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 9 In presence of., twenty 
reverend Bishops I . . was espous'd. — Liter. 20 Kings 
might be espoused to more fame. X599 — Hen. V , iv. vi. 26 
And so, espous’d to death, with blood, he seal’d A Testa- 
ment of Noble-ending-loue. 

J* b. absol. with reciprocal sense. 

a 1700 Dryden <J.», They soon espous'd ; for they with 
ease were join’d ; Who were before contracted in the mind. 

4 . trans. To choose, attach oneself to (any ob- 
ject) ; to take to oneself, make one’s own (a cause, 
quarrel, etc.) ; to become a supporter of (a party) ; 
to adopt, embrace (a doctrine, opinion, theory, 
profession, mode of life\ [So Fr. epouser.'] 

162* Bacon Hen. VII ‘J.)* In gratitude unto the duke of 
Bretagne . . he espoused that quarrel, and declared himself 
in aid of the duke. 1655 Gurnall Cltr.itt Arm. xxix. § 5. 
(1669)333/1 The Mariners needle espousing the North point 
rather than any other. 1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poetry 
in Arb. Gamer III. 531 And by that means, expouse the 
interest of neither. 1672 Cave Prim. C/tr. 1. ii. (1673) 18 
You ought not . . to espouse barbarous and foreign Rites. 
X7XX Addison Sped. No. 1. r 6, I never espoused any Party 
with Violence. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. iv. 265 He 
espoused, for this leason, the cause of the Scottish queen. 
X782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. l.xn. 307 The protestants 
espoused .. the doctrine of Austin. 1789 T. Jefferson 
//.(1859' II* 555 The Parliaments, .were led . .to espouse, 
for the first time, the rights of the nation. • 18x4 Wordsw. 
White Doe 11, 208 Espouse thy doom at once, and cleave 
To fortitude without reprieve. 1825 Lytton Falkland 16 
[They] looked to my support in whatever political side they 
had espoused. 1854 Balfour Bot, 130 Many travellers have 
espoused the vertical theory of wood formation. 

Espoused (espau‘zd),///. a. [f. prcc.-f-ED 1 .] 
In senses of the verb. Also quasi- sb. 

16x1 Bible Luke ii. 5 To be taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife. 1660 Glanvill Vanity Dogmat. xiii. 120 The beloved 
Opinion being .. wedded to the Intellect; the case of our 
espoused self becomes our own. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 710 
With Flowers, Garlands, and sweet-smelling Herbs Espoused 
Eve deckt first her Nuptial Bed. 1701 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Lett. II. xlvii. 46 The espoused never see one another 
till three days after their marriage. 1791 Cow per Iliad 1. 
138 My own first espoused. 1828 D'Israeli Chas. /, I. iii. 
39 The female . . was still more actively propagating the 
espoused doctrines. 

|| Espouse©*. In 5 espowsee. [OF. espousec 
(mod.F. SpousSe) fem., pa. pple. of espouser ( fpou - 
ser) ; see Espouse vi] A bride. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. viii, They were parents and 
of kynne to the espowsee. 

+ EspOU*sement. Obs.—° [a. OF. espouse - 
ment, f. espouser to Espouse.] The action of 
espousing or marrying ; espousal, marriage. 

1847 in Craig-; and in mod. Diets. 

Espouser (espcurzai). [f. Espouse v. + -eii 1 . 
Cf. Fr. ipousettr.] One who espouses. 

1 . f a; One who brings about a betrothal or 
marriage. Obs. b. One who makes a contract of 
marriage with (a woman), rare. 

i6s3 Gauden Hicrasp. 156 As Woers and Espousers. .to 
make up. .Espousals, between Christ and the Church. 3828 
in Webster. 1884 C. Reade Picture 1. ii. in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 634/2 ‘You have accepted me publicly as your 
betrothed.’ 4 Say my espouser ,* said she, calmly. 


ESPBITE. 

2. One who takes up the cause of (a person, 
party, etc.) ; one who adopts (an opinion, system, 
etc.) ; a partisan, supporter, upholder. 

2654 Hammo.vo Arista. Anintadv. Ignat, iii. § 4. 79 They 
shew themselves far from passionate espousers of Epi- 
scopacy. a 1687 H. More Anno. Psychop. 109 He seems to 
be an Espouser of this Opinion. 1738 Warburton Dir. 
Legat. 1. 33 Mr. Bayle, the last Espouser of this Paradox, 
X741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 519 The most factious espouser 
of a Dictator. 1761 Allen Serm, Univ. O.xf xi (T.) The 
espousers of that unauthorised and detestable scheme. 1828 
in Webster ; and in mod. Diets, 

+ Espou’sess.- Obs. rare In 6 espowzes. 
[f. Espouse sb. + -ess. Cf. Spouses s.] A bride. 

x 597 J* Payne Royal Exch. 43 So gloriouse and Princely 
a spowze, to take, .so poore and meane an espowzes. 
Espousing, vbl. sb. Also 6 espousein. [f. 
Espouse v, y -ikoIJ The action of the vb. 
Espouse in various senses. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. n. xxv. (16381 106 A Man hath 
two sons, one borne before espousein, and the other after 
espousels. 1632 Sherwood, An espousing, ,iuariement. 1687 
Br. Cartwright in Magd. Coll. i.Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 188 The 
espousing of your cause. 

t Espred, pa-pple. Obs. [for Yspred, pa. pple. 
of Spread v.J 

1587 Mirr. Mag. (N.yHe Jayde him then downe by the 
altars side Upon the white hindes skin espred therefore. 

II Espressivo (espressf-vu), adv. phis. [It. es- 
pies sivo expressive.] With expression. 

Espringal. Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 7 es- 
pringold ; and see Spbingald. [ad. OF. esprin- 
galc (mod.F. espringale), perh. f. Ger. springen 
Spring v. Cf. Pr. espingala, Sp. and Pg. espiu- 
garda.~\ A medixval military engine or catapult 
for throwing stones, bolts, or other missiles. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 206 Some kind of bricol . .which 
the English and Scots called an espringold. 1795 Southey 
Joan o/Arcww. 250 Some the mangonels supply .. or in 
the espringal Fix the brass-winged arrows. 1840 L. Ritchie 
Windsor C. 215 The espringal, which threw darts that had 
brass plates instead of feathers, to render their flight steady. 

+ Espri se, v. Obs. [f. OF. espris , pa. pple. of 
esprendre (mod.F. epreutfre) in same sense, f. cs- 
L. ex- + prendre to take.] trans. chiefly pass. To 
set on fire, enkindle, inflame (with love, etc.) ; also 
lit. (with flame). 

X474 Caxton Chcsse 11. ii. (x86o) B. vii, She was esprysed 
and taken with his loue. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 29/2 Whiche 
thyng the holy ghoost maketh whan he espriseth hym of 
hys love. 1401 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 206 b 2 
The faces of the other semed as they had be esprysed with 
a dredefull flamme. 1567 Drant Horace' Epist . xv. E vj, 
Wyne that will make my paramour Esprysed on my face, 
b. To kindle (a passion). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. (1890) 50 The grete furour en- 
flammed wyth brennyng desire of loue esprysed wythin her 
sin ewes. 

II Esprit (gsprx). [Fr., corresp. to Pr. esperit, 
spent , Sp. espiritu, Pg. espirilo, It. spinto, ad. L. 
spirit-us Spirit.] In Fr. primarily ‘spirit, mind*. 
Hence used in many derivative senses ; those oc- 
curring in Eng. writers are the following ; 

1. Sprightliness, vivacious wit in conversation or 
composition (see Littre, Esprit 15 ). Formerly in 
wider sense ; Cleverness, 4 brains \ ‘ nous ’ (see 
Littr£, Esprit 13 ). 

x 59 x F. Starry tr. Cattail's Gcomancie 103 If the man 
be of a good esprit and vnderstanding. 1659 Genii. Call. 
iv. g 19. 406 They inscribe upon these poisons the inviting 
names of ingenuity and ‘ esprit 1777 Dr. Jeans in Priv. 
Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury I. 353 He has certainly more 
esprit than the rest, because he knows how to save him- 
self in good time. X788 {Valpollana cix. 45 Wit, or even 
what the French term esprit, seems little compatible with 
feeling, 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xx, Frenchmen., 
singing their boat songs with all jhe esprit of their race. 
1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. xxx. (1875)285 The French 
conceived that they had to do with a man of esprit. 

2. In Fr. phraseological combinations. 

a. Esprit de corps (gsprz d’ ktir). [ corps body]. 
The regard entertained by the members of a body 
for the honour and interests of the body as a 
whole, and of each other as belonging to it. 

1827 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 155 A par- 
ticular community . . such as that of divines, lawyers, mer* 
chants, etc., has its esprit de corps , its corporate affections, 
and other interests. 1873 H. Stencer Stud. Social. X. 242 
Esprit de corps . . in each specialized part of the body pol- 
itic, prompts measures to preserve the integrity of that part 
in opposition to other parts. 

b. Esprit fort (fspri for). PI. esprits forts. 
[Fr. fort strong.] A ‘ strongmmded * person ; 
usually, one who professes superiority to current 
prejudices, esp. a ‘ freethinker ’ in religion. 

1750 Chester/. Lett, ccxii. (1792) H* 3 ” Whenever you 
happen to be in company with those pretended Esprits forts. 
1765 Harris [Lord Malmesbury] Pnv. Lett. 1st Ld. Mal- 
mesbury I. 363 To pass for an esprit fort is all their ambition. 
1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xvii, She next tried what 
could be done by talking to her as an esprit fort. 

tEsprite. obs. [a. Ys. esprit: see prec. Cf. 
Espeuite, Sprite-J Mind, Spirit. 

Hence Esprited a. [+ -ED-], in dull-espriled - 
dull-spirited. 

r5gi F. Starry tr. Cattan's Geomancie (1599' 229 A man 
diligent and of a vigilant esprite. Ibid. 107 The panic is 
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dull esprited, and hath but small vnderstanding. Ibid. 149 
The good esprites vnto whome this my Booke may come. 

tEspro*ve, v. Ohs. [ad. OF. esprove-r (mod. 
F. eprouver), f. es- L. cx- out + pronver to prove. 
Cf. Pr. rsproar.] trans. {rcjl. ) To make trial of 
(oneself, one’s strength). 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. via, Yf ye wil have worship 
or loos . . esprove you agaynst me.. C1500 A Ictus in e 224 
Somrae castyng the barre of j-ron, other held theire spere & 
shild and esprouued them self that one on other, 
t Espy*, sb. Obs. Also 5 esspie, 3-5 Aspy. 
See also Spy. [a. OF. espie, f. espier: see Espy, 
Spy vbs. Cf. Sp. espia, It. spia.J 

1 . The action of espying; espial, espionage. 

CX3 85 Chaucer Mclibeus r 60 In such a wysc that thou 

ne wante noon espye nc wacche thy body for to save. CT430 
Syr Gencr. (Roxb.) 2588 Of here espie no thing thei wist. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. J. 203 Of these lie made subtile inues- 
tigation Of his owne espie, and other mens relation. 2607 
Topskll Serpents (1653) 712 The Eagle . . Sharp war . . did 
prepare Gainst Serpent, .after espy. 

b. Jn Wyclif the form aspye occurs often in the 
sense 1 snare, ambush*. 

[CJ380 Wycmf Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 363 Aspies J?at )>e fend 
hah kid. 138a — Ex. xxi. 13 If eny man of avysement sle 
his neisbour and by aspyes. 1388 — Gen. iii. 15 Thou schalt 
sette aspies to hir heele.] 

2 . concr. [cf. sentinel watch, etc.] A spy. 

c 1450 Merlin xxviii. 575 The saisnes it wisten by theire 
esspies that thei hadde through the countrey. 1564 Ha- 
ward Eutropius ti. 14 Hee had apprehended the.espyes 
of Pirrhus. 1598 Barckley Felic. Man n. (1603) xxi, I am 
indeede an espie of thy covetousnesse and madnesse. 1624 
Cabt. Smith Virginia vi. 235 [He] sent his wife as an espy 
to see. 1656 Hobbes Eibcyly, Pfcccss., «$• C. (1841) uz This 
argument was sent forth only as an espy, to make a more 
full discovery. 

Espy (espaK), v. Forms: 4-7 espio, -ye, 5-* 
espy. Also Aspy. [a. OB’, espie-r (mod.F. epier), 
corresp. to Pr. and Sp. espiar, It. spiart Com. 
Romanic *spidre, ad. OHG. spehon (Ger. spdhen) 
to Spy. Cf. JL. spectre, Gr. okItttccBui to look.] 
f 1 . irans. To net as a spy upon, to watch (a 
person) ; to inspect as a spy (sometimes with out) ; 
to examine closely. Also, to watch for, look out 
for. Obs. 

(CX330 R. Brunnf. Cbron. (1810) 37 Title wikked men scho 
spak, Edward to aspie.] c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. r. 105 But 
thicke and drie [re. land! espie [ printed espy]. 1480 Caxton 
Citron . Eng;. 11. (1520) iob/1 Brute anone sende of his men 
to lande for to espye the maner of the countree. 155a Hu- 
loet, Espye or waite a time, aucupari tempus. a 1555 
Latimer Serm. Kent. (1845) 304 To espy and search his 
land. 1588 Shaks. Tit . A. ir. iii. 48 Now question me no 
more, we are espied. 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon Wks. (ed. 
Rtldg.) 154/2 Espy her loves, and who she liketh best. x6xx 
Bible Josh. xiv. 7 Moses.. sent me from Kadesh Bamea, to 
espie out tlie land ; a 1667 Jer. Taylor (Ogilvie), He sends 
angels to espy us in all our ways. 

b. absol. or intr. To look steadily, watch, keep 
a look out ; to act as a spy. arch. 

ex 386 Chaucer Ktit's T. 254 With that word Arcite gan 
esjxye Wher as this lady romed to and fro. 1513 Douglas 
.Ends vin. iii. 134 Evander. .espying wyth his sicht. 1565- 
73 Coorv.K Thesaurus, Episropius , a brigantine or ship sent 
out to espie.- x6ix Bible Jer. xlviii. 19 Stand by the way 
and espie. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. (1873) 42 [He] on 
the dark edge stands, .and downward dares espj\ 

f c. (irans. In ME. form Asrr : To lie in wait 
for ; also absol.) 

c 1*25 Ancr. R. 196, I 5 e wildernesse heo aspieden us to 
slean. 1382 Wyclif Acts xxiii. 21 More than fourty men 
of hem aspien him [Vulg. insidiantur ei\. 

2 . trails . To discover by spying or by looking 
out ; to catch sight of ; to descry, discern, discover 
(what is distant or partly hidden) ; to detect (a 
fault, flaw, etc.) ; to discern fa convenient time or 
opportunity), f Formerly sometimes with out. 
f Also, to discern from. 

c 1320 Seuyn Say. iW.) 1796 Yif thou dost a folie, Thl 
louerd hit wil sone espie. r 1384 Chaucer if. Fame 11. 198 
fit were impossible] How that .. he [Fame] shulde here al 
this Or they [his spies) espie hyt. c 1460 La Belle Dame 
sans mercy 83 in Pol. Eel. .5- L. Poems 11866) 55 But tweyne 
pat were my frendis here before had me espied. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans D j), She [the hawk) espith theym and commyth 
couerte her selfe. 1531E1.VOT Gov. 1. xiii, He sone espiethe 
good herbes from nettiles. *543"* Act. 3s Hen. Vi 1 1 , c. 5 
A time may be espied to haue them . . by malice conmcted. 
1581 T. Br.Lt H addons Attsxv. Osorius 462 Whose prophane 
blasphemy some merry conceited man tspyeng out, opened 
the Caskett privily. x666 Bunyan Grace Ah. 24 If I could 
in any place espy a word of promise^ 1226 Swift Gullhrr 
1. i. ax The seamen espied a rock within half a cable’s length 
of the ship. 1788 Wesley IVks. (1872) VJ. 375 These skilful 
wrestlers espy the smallest slip we make. 18x7 Coleridge 
Stlyl. Leaves {x 862) 2B0 Can she the bodiless dead espy? 
1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey ix. We all, like Moses, should 
espy, Ev’n in a bush, the radiant Deity. 1877 Black 
Green Past, xliii, Who was trying to espy a squirrel, 
b. To perceive by chance or unexpectedly. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 373 '3 A man Came for to take 
water & espyed the deed chyme. 255* Robinson tr. More s 
Utop . 1. tArb.v 29, I chatmced to espye this foresayde Peter. 
15S8 Shaks. Tit. A. n. iii. ip* Where I espy’d the panther 
fast asleep. x6xx Bible Gen. xlit. 27 As one of them opened 
his sack, tie espied his money. 1634 SirT, Herbert T rav. 
196 Espying me, hee blest him selJe and suddenly began to 
mutter his prayer to Mahomet. 

+ c. To observe, perceive (a fact) ; with clause 
as obj. Obs. 


cx 374 Chaucer And. .y Arc. 67 Creon gan espie how that 
the mode riall was brought adqun. 3413 Lydc. Pilgr.Sowlc 
iv. xx. (1483166 Seem, .hyled his fader Noe When he espyed 
that naked soo was he. 1461 Poston Lett. No. 399 II. 24, 
I can espye some of his meny was grete cause of T. D. deth. 
1526 Piigr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 120 Yf .. they espye in 
the soule . . ony feare to ryse. 1551 T. Wilson Logikc 11. 
73 b, The hontesmnn..wiIl sone espie, when heseeth a hole, 
whether it be a foxe borough or not. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
ansrvj. Osorius 463 [A supposed ‘ portion of Peters Brayne ’] 
..aftenvardes being more narrowlye examined and viewed, 
was espyed to be a very pumeyse. 

Espying, vbl. sb. Also 4-5 aspying. [f. 
prec. + -IKG 1 .] The action of the vb. Espy. In 
Wyclif, lying in wait ; a snare. Also attrib. 

1340 Ayeitb. 117 ]>et he him delyuri of h e kueade and of 
his aspiinges. 1388 Wyclif Prov. xi. 6 Wickid men shulen 
be taken in her nspj'ingis [Vulg. insidiis\. i486 Bk. St. 
Albans Aijb, It hade need to be died other green or blwe 
for espieng of thee hawke. 1580 Baret A tv. E 337 An 
espying place, specula, a 1693 Ukquhakt Rabelais m. 
xxxiii. 281 A suspicious espying and prying into the .. 
Deportments of their Wives. 

Espying, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
espies. Hence f Espyingly adv. (in 4 aspyingly , 
aspiendeli), in a spying manner ; insidiously. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings x.19 Forsothe Hieu dydde this 
aspyingly. — Eccltts. xxxii. 19 [15) Who secketh the lawe, 
shal be fulfild of it ; who aspiendeli doth, shal be sclaun- 
drid in it. 1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Toug, Eti espiant , 
espyingly. 

+ Espyne. Sc. Obs . Also 4 aspine, -yne, 
hespine. [a. ON. espiugi * (Sw. esping).] A long 
boat. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 719 The gynour Hit in ane 
espyne [v.r. aspine, aspyne, hespjme] with a stane. 

Esq., Esqr., abbreviations of Esquire, ap- 
pended to a name. 

+ Es qua* dr on. Obs. [a. OF. esquadron (mod. 
F. cscadron) ; see Squadron.] = Squadron. 

1579 Fenton Gvicciard. 11. (1599) 80 The Italians .. had 
spred vp on the sboare of the riuer their esquadrons and 
rancks prepared to the battell. Ibid. ( 1618 > 357 An esquadron 
of Turks payed by them. 1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relat. 
11 . 363 An Esquadron of the Guard du Corps. 

f Esquay-mous, a. Obs . [var. of Squaymous ; 
in AF. cscoymous{ Bozon) .] Squeamish. 

X303 R. Brunnc Handl. Syttne 7249 Many one are. .oute 
of mesure esquaymous. 

-esque, suffix , forming adjs., represents Fr. 
-esquc,ad. It. -esco:— med.L. -iscics in words adopted 
from Teut. ; cf. OHG. -isc (mod. G. -isch) 
OTeut. -7 sko- : see -ISH. Occurring in many words 
coming through Fr. from It., as in arabesque , bur- 
lesque,Dantcsque,grotesquc % romancsquc , where the 
suffix has the sense * resembling the style partaking 
of the characteristics of’. In Ital. derivatives in 
- esco are formed ad libitum on names of artists, 
and Fr. and Eng. writers on art have imitated this 
practice. Examples of such formations, not call- 
ing for separate notice in the Dictionary, are 
Bramantesque , Claitdcsquc, Tumeresquc. The 
words formed with this suffix on Eng. sbs. are 
chiefly nonce-words of a jocular character," as 
cigaresquc . 

t Esqnele. Obs. [ad. OF. cscuelc (mod.F. 
tcuelle), corresp. to Pr. escudclla, It. scodella L. 
scutclla , dim. of scuta, scittra dish.] A platter, 
porringer. 

1371 in Riley Loud. Mem. (1868) 350, 48 esqueles . . 3 
dozens of esqueles. ^ x6or F. Tatf. Househ. Ord. Edw. II, 

§ 53 (1876) 37 The silver vessel, .that is to saile [«V; 7saie] 
chargeours and esqueles. 

Esquiller, Esquillery, obs. ff. Squiller, 
scullion, and Scullery. 

x6ox F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. 11 , § 49 (1876) 32 An 
other vallet shalbe Ewer, who shal reccve the kitchen vessel 
by indenture of the Esquiller. Ibid. § 53. The Esquillerye. 

EsqniTlons, a. rare. [ad. Fr. csquilleux , f. 
esquille 4 small fragment of a fractured bone * 
(Littr£).] Of fracture : Splintery. 

x8s3 Tii. Ross Humboldt's Trait. III. xxix. 168 The 
serpentine is sometimes of an esquillous, sometimes of a 
conchoidal fracture. 

Esquinaney, obs. f. Quinsy; see Squinancy. 



Esquire (eskwoio-jO, sbd Forms: 5-7 es- 
quier, -yer, (5 esqwyer, 6 esquior, -yor, 6-7 
escuir, -ier), 6- esquire, [a. OF. esquicr (mod. 
F. ccuyer ), corresp. to Pr. escuier , cscudicr , es- 
aider, Sp. esatdero , Pg. cscudeiro. It. saidicre , lit. 
‘shield-bearer 1 :—-L. saltan us, f. scutum shield. 
See also Squire, which in our quotations appears 
much earlier. 

In Fr. the use of the word has been influenced by a mis- 
taken association with / curie tOF. escxtric\ yet Lquf.rry, 
Some traces of this confusion appear in English use. 

1 . n. Chivalry. A young man of gentle birth, who 
as an aspirant to knighthood, attended upon a 
knight, carried his shield, and rendered him other 
services. (Now only arch., the form Squire being 
commonly used Hist.) Cf. Arsiiger, Page. 


1475 Caxton Jason, Ther ne abode knight ne esquyer { n 
the sadyl. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II, $ 1 ( x g^ 
6 If he be but an ordinari knight., he shal have diet for two 
esquiers. 1656 Cowley Davidcis iv. 849 This saw, ami 
heard with joy the brave Esquire . . fill’d with his Masters 
fire. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos II. xviii. 393 Hard work 
the good esquire seems to have had. 

fb. As a rendering of L. armiger armour- 
bearer, Gr. vnaomoTTis shield- bearer. Obs. 

*553 Brcnde Q. Curtins X72 (R.) Alexander .. willed a 
weapon to be dehuered to hys hands, as other esquiers vsed. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s llor . 427 His [Epaminondas’j 
esquire or shield-bearer had received a good piece of money 
for the ransom e of a prisoner. 1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Mace, 
iv, 30 Jonathas Sauls sonne, and. .his esquyer. 

C. Applied to various officers in the service of 
a king or nobleman, as esquire for (or of) the 
body , esquire of the chamber, esquire of the stable 
[cf. Equerry, which was sometimes confused with 
this], earning esquire, etc. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII , c. 32 § 7 David Philippe, Esquyer 
for the body of oure Sovereign Lord the Kyng. 1587 Flem. 
ing Contn. Holinshed III. 1381/2 Chiefe escuir of the kings 
escuir, and the other escuires of the escuir togither, i6oj 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw, II, § 26 (1876) 18 The kinge 
shall have, .an esquier to carve before the kinge. 

2 . A man belonging to the higher order of Eng- 
lish gentry, ranking immediately below a knight. 

Of esquires, legally so called, there are, according to somfc 
authorities, five classes: ‘(1) younger sons of peers and 
their eldest sons; (2) eldest sons of knights, and their 
eldest sons; (3) chiefs of ancient families iby prescription); 
(4) esquires by creation or office, as heralds and sergeants 
of arms, judges, officers of state, naval and military officers, 
justices of the peace, barristers-at-law; <51 esquires who 
attend the Knight of the Bath on his installation— usually 
two specially appointed ' (Encycl. Brit., s.v.). The correct- 
ness of this enumeration, however, is greatly disputed; it 
would be impossible here to state the divergent views on 
the subject. In heraldic Latin the equivalent of esquire 
was armiger ; properl y = ‘armour-bearer’, but often taken 
in the sense ‘ one bearing (heraldic) arms ' ; hence, in 16th 
and 17th c. esquire was sometimes explained as meaning a 
man entitled to coat-armour; but bj' accurate writers this 
is condemned as involving the confusion between ’esquire' 
and ‘ gentleman 

c 1460 Fortescue A 6s. <5- Lint. Mon. (17x4) 41 His High- 
ness schal then have..aboute his Persone.. Lords, Knights, 
and Esquyers. 1535 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 27 A 
jurie of esquiers and gentlemen of Middlesex were swome 
to passe on them. 1577 Harrison England II. v. (1877) 1. 
127 Esquire (which we call commonlte Squire) is a French 
word . . and such are all those which beare armes .. testi- 
monies of their race. ,1793 Blacks tone Comm. 1. ix. (ed. 12) 
352 The statute 13 Ric. II. c. 7 orders them [justices of the 
peace] to be of the most sufficient knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen of the law. x8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 111 . 265 
The second sort of persons were those who had titles, as 
esquires, etc. 

b. A landed proprietor, (country) Squire’. 
arch. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, \ m. ii. 63, I am Robert Shallow 
(Sir) a poore Esquire of this Counue, and one of the Kings 
Justices of the Peace. 1827 Lytton Pelham xit, There 
was, indeed, a motley congregation ; country esquires; ex- 
tracts from the universities; "half-pay officers, [etc.]. 184E 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. (L.), An esquire passed among 
his neighbours for a great scholar, if, etc. 

3 . As a title accompanying a man’s name. Ori- 
ginally applied to those who were 1 esquires ’in 
sense 2 ; subsequently extended to other persons 
to whom an equivalent degree of rank or status is 
by courtesy attributed. 


a. Following the surname preceded by the 
Christian name. In formal documents written in 
full ; elsewhere commonly abbreviated JZ 'sq. or 
Esqr. (In ceremonious use, e.g. in legal writings 
or in genealogy, when the name of the persons 
estate or of his place of residence is given, the 
title is, by English custom, placed last, as * A.B., 
of C. : Esquire ’ ; in Scotland, on the conlraty, the 
title immediately follows the surname. Similarly, 
in England the title ‘ esquire’ follows the designa- 
tion ‘Junior* or ‘The Younger’, but in Scotland 
precedes it.) 

The designation of ‘esquire* is now commonly un< | er ^?^ 
to be due by courtesy to nil persons (not in clerical o I y eT " 
or having any higher title of rank) who are rc P ai r c “ 
gentlemen’ by birth, position, or education. 
only on occasions of more or less ceremonious mention, an 
in the addresses of letters, etc. ; on other occasion* w.e 
prefix * Mr. ' is employed instead. When ‘esquim ' ** 
pended to a name, no prefixed title (such as ‘Mr./ ‘Doctor. 
Captain/ etc.) is used. In the U. S. the title belongs ow* 
cially to lawyers and public officers, and is much less U • 
quently employed than in the British dominions. . 

*552 ~3 {nv. Ck. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Litchfield 
waiter Wrotchcley & Edward Lyttylton, esquyors. 
vertue of the kynges majesties comyssion. 1599 

l • ,v ; v ii*. 109 Davy Gam, esquire. 1655 H’t-k*’-*, I 
Hrst. ix. vi. § 2 Anthony Brown at Tolethorp in K u y*J - 
Esquire. 1709 Steele Taller No. 1 ora If you wad m* 
superscriptions to all the offices in the kingdom, you w 11 
not find three letters directed to any but esquires. *7 
*" writes me Mr.w 


Budghll Spcct. No. 150 7 My Bankcr-.writes me I 
Esq. ; accordingly as he sees me dressed. X7X* Hy 
Collect (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. xtx, I shall be clad to kwj 
. . whether he be Esqr. that I may give him his true 
when l reprint the List. 3E67 Miss Mu lock Tw» 
mages 1. 42 ‘Jane, wife of Mr. John Bowerbank (he * , 
not Esquire then). 3887 See//. Leader 12 May 6 Vht Clef*- 
said that some letters were addressed Esquire andsonwr* *• 


ESQUIRE. 

fb. Preceding the surname. Obs. (Cf. the 
similar use of Squire.) 

17x0 Lend. Gaz. No. 4761/4 Stolen.. out of Esquire Ches- 
ter’s Stables, .a. .Horse. X71Z Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 
x His cousin esquire South. 1730 Southall Bugs 17 Es- 
quire [cd. 2 (1793) Mr.] Pitfield and Mr. White. 

4 . [transf. use of i.j A gentleman who attends 
or escorts a lady in public. Cf. Squire. 

1824 Byron yuan xvi. ci, Their docile esquires also did 
the same. 1875 \V. S. Hayward Love agst. World 13 
* Come on, my brave esquire,’ said Florence. 

5 . Comb . Only appositive ; chiefly in sense 1 c. 
Also Esquire Bedel : see Beadle 3. 

c 1600 Epitaph in Strype S torus Surv. (1754) I. in. t. 535/1 
Esquire-Joyner to our Queen. 1601 F. Tate Housch. Ord. 
Edw . II, § 14 11876) 13 This esquier fruiterer shal take 
every night for his coch, a galon of beare. 1797 T. Johnes 
tr. La Brocqtiicrc s Trav. 48 Among them was his {.Duke 
Philip le Bon’s] first esquire-carver La Brocquiere. 

Esquire (eskwai-m), sb.- Her . Also 6 e quire ; 
and see Squire 2 . [app. a OF. esquire (mod.F. 
equerre) square (now only mason’s square, but 
formerly also the geometrical figure). 

Perhaps based esquire may represent OF. has d'esquire, 
bottom of a square, Guillim and R. Holme use squire both 
in the sense explained below and for a figure of a mason's 
square ; the latter is the sense of Iquerre in Fr. heraldry). 

a. Esquire based : used by Leigh for the lower 
of the halves into which a canton is divided 
diagonal^, b. Apparently by misunderstanding 
of this use, esquire is explained by later writers as 
a synonym of Gyron, or as a bearing somewhat 
resembling the gyron, but ending elsewhete than 
in the centre of the shield. 

1562 Leigh Armorie 154 Thre pallets between ij Equires 
[ed. 1597 Esquires) bast dexter and sinister of the second. 
[1610 Guillim Heraldry 61 A Canton parted trauerse- 
waies, whether it be from the Dexter corner or from the 
Sinister, doth make two Base Squires.) 1889 Elvin Did. 
Her . , Esquire , Similar to the Gyron ; it may extend across 
the shield ; termed also a Base Esquire. 

Esquire (eskwaiau), v. rare. [f. Esquire j/a 1 ] 
Ivans, a. To raise to the rank of esquire, b. To 
address as ‘ Esquire’, e. To attend (a lady) as 
a 1 * squire’. Hence Esqttrred///. a. 

a x6sz Bkome City Wit iv. i, By’r Lady a match for my 
Esquir’d Son and heire. 1786 Miss Burney Diary III. 
240 He proposed that the Colonel and himself should esquire 
me. 1796 Ibid. VI. 60 M. d’Arblay again ventured to es- 
quire me to the rails round the lodge. 1824 Byron yuan 
xvi. lxix, All country gentlemen, esquired or knighted. May 
drop in without cards. 1887 Scott. Leader 12 May 6 The 
Rev. Mr. Cameron, of Farnell . . asked why one elder was 
‘ Esquired ’ and another not. 

Esquiredom teskwaioMdam). [f. as prec.+ 
-DOM .3 a. The status or dignity of an esquire. 
t>. The tiody of esquires ; esquires collectively. 

1863 Sala Capt. Dang. II. iii. 107 Mr. Pinchin, whose 
Esquiredom. .1 may now as well drop. 1864 Burton Scot 
Abr. I. i. ^8 The flower of the chivalry and esquiredom. 

Esquirehood (eskwai»uhud). [f. as prec. + 
-hood.] =prec. b. 

. 1864 H. R. Luard Pref to Ann . Monastics I. 31 The 
‘ Communitas bachelerias Anglite i. e., the esquirehood of 
England. 

Esquire ship (eskwaie\ijip). [f. as prec. + 
-ship.] The position or dignity of an esquire. 
The service of an esquire or escort. 

?x6.. Time’s Storehouse [Li), They make the dignitie of 
esquireship successorie. 1650 B. Discpllim . 48 If I be an 
Esquire,! will sell my Esquireship to any honest man for 
a good People-ship. 1783 Miss Burney Diary II. 282, I 
most gladly accepted and almost asked his 'squireship. • 1843 
Eraser's Mag. XXVII. 667 He had attained the envied 
esquireship, and its further appendage of R A. 

E squires s (eskwaUues). [f. as prec. + -ess.i] 
A female esquire. 

1596 Fosbroke in J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 21 1 The 
principall mourneresse apparelled as an Esquieresse. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise Clears Linen Ded. Wks. 11. 
164 Martha Legge, Esquiresse - . Laundresse to the Right 
worshipfull and generous the Innes of Court. 1864 R. 
Burton Dahome II. 79 An esquiress at arms, generally a 
small slave girl, carrying the musket. 

f E squiry, sb. • Obs.-° Also Squiry. [? a. OF. 
escuierie , f. esettier: see Esquire sbX\ The posi- 
tion or dignity of an esquire. 
x68x in Blount Glossogr. 1775 in Ash. 

E squiry (e, obs. form of Equerry. 

|| Esquisse. [Fr. esquisse , ad. It. schizzo : see 
Sketch.] The first slight sketch of a picture, the 
first thought of a design drawn loosely with a 
crayon. 

1731-6 in Bailey, (folio). 1775 in Ash. 
t Esra'che, v. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. OF. esrachi- 
er : see Abache.] trans. To pull up by the roots. 

1475 Caxton yasoti' 102 b, He retourned to the dragon 
and esrached out of his hedde xii tethe. 

Ess. The name of the letter S ; anything in 
the shape of an S. PI. esses ; also 6 esces. 
Collar of Esses: see Collar. Also in Comb., 
es-hook, es-link, dial, (see quots.) 

1540 in Ellis Orig. Lett. m. 364 (1846) III. 283 The reste 
of the players whiche represented the three esces. 2579 
in T. Thompson Inventories (1815) 293 A chayn..with 
essis of gold emaillit reidr 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd 
.III. 1299/2 The bow with two esses, all cleane wrought. 
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1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (x6xx) 199 He bearcth Gules, 
three text Esses or.. by the name of Kekir-more. 1681 
Otway Soldiers Fort. iv. i. Sir yol. O here are the Esses ; 
let me consider now — Sapho? Cour. No, Sir. Sir yd. 
Selinda? Cour. Neither. 1865 Le Fanu Guy Dev. II. 
xyii* 179 There's an ornament of scrowl-work . . shaped like 
letter esses. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk Es- 
hook, a hook at the extremity of a waggon -horse’s traces, 
in the form of the letter S. 1884 Chcsh. Gloss., Es-link, a 
small piece of iron shaped like a letter S, used for mending 
a broken chain. 

Ess, obs. and dial, form of Ash sbi* ashes. 

-ess, suffix*, forming sbs. denoting female per- 
sons or animals, is a. Fr. -w<?:-Com. Romanic 
-essa late L. -issa, a. Gr. -toaa (: — i/yd : cf. the 

OE. fem. agent-suffix -iege: — igjon-') occurring in 
class. Gr. only in fSaoiktooa queen (f. &aot\-€vs 
king), but after the analogy of this employed in 
several late formations, as fiaXaviooa bathing- 
woman, TravhoKUJoa female innkeeper. A few of 
these (notably Starto vicrcra, L. diaconissa deaconess) 
were adopted into late L. together with their cor- 
relative masculines, and many new derivatives of 
the same pattern were formed in Latin, whence 
they descended into the Romanic Iangs. ; e.g. from 
abbatem abbot, was fonned abbdtissa , whence Fr. 
abbesse Abbess. On the analogy of these the 
suffix became in Romanic the usual means of 
forming feminine derivatives expressing sex. In ME. 
many words in -esse were adopted from Fr., as 
countess, duchess , hostess , lioness, mistress, princess, 
and several which were formed on sbs. in -cor, - ier 
(see -ER2), as f dcvotircrcsse, enchantress, es- 
py our esse, sorceress. In imitation of these the 
suffix was in 14th c. appended to Eng. agent- 
nouns in -er, as in Wyclifs dwellcresse , slecress 
(f. steer — Slay’Er), and to other native words, as 
in goddess. In 15th c. derivatives in -er + -ess 
gradually superseded the older Eng. fem. agent- 
nouns in -ster (OE. - estre ), which no longer had 
an exclusively feminine sense; subsequently the sbs. 
in -ster (exc. spinster ) came to be regarded as pro- 
perly masc., and new feminines in - ess were formed 
on them, as seamstress, songstress. By writers of 
1 6th and succeeding centuries derivatives in -ess 
were formed very freely ; many of these are now 
obsolete or little used, the tendency of mod. usage 
being to treat the agent-nouns in' -cr, and the sbs. 
indicating profession or occupation, as of common 
gender, unless there be some special reason to 
the contrary. Of the words of Eng. formation 
still in current use, examples are authoress , giant- 
ess , fezoess, patroness, poetess , priestess , quakeress , 
tailoress. In Eng. the suffix is not used to form 
feminines of names of animals: lioness , tigress 
being adoptions from Fr. When -css is added to 
a sb. in -ter, -tor, the vowel before the r is usually 
elided, as in actress, doctress, protectress, waitress ; 
the derivatives with ending -tress, f. L. agent-nouns 
in -tor, have in most cases been suggested by, and 
may be regarded as virtual adaptations of, the cor- 
responding Fr. words in -trice L. -tricem. The 
substitution of governess (already in Caxton) for 
the earlier governeresse f. governor was perh. due 
to false analogy with pairs of words like adultcr-cr, 
-ess, cater-er, -ess, sorcer-er , -ess ; in conqucress, 
murderess , adventuress the similar phenomenon is 
sufficiently explained by phonetic reasons. The 
existence of such words, in which - ess has the 
appearance of being added directly to vbs., gave 
rise in the 17th. c. to formations like confectioness, 
entertaincss , instructess ; but none of these obtained 
general currency. 

-eSS, suffix ME. -esse, in sbs. a. Fr., represents 

OF. -esse, -ecc, — Pr. -ezza, - eza , Sp. -eza, It. 
-ezza L. -ilia, appended to adjs. to form nouns 
of quality ; examples are duress , + httmblesse , 
largess, prowess, -\richesse (now riches'). These 
words have been imitated in the pseudo-archaic 
idlessc , but otherwise the suffix scarcely occurs as 
an Eng. formative. 

t Essa*mplerie. Obs. [See Ensamplary, 
Exemplary, .fAr.] Example. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 163 But yet men sene thessamplerie 
Of Aristippe is well received. 

Essart (esaut), sb. [a. OF. essart : see Assart 
sb.] = Assart sb. 1. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm . <$• Fng. (1864) III. 258 The 
essarts still constitute the prominent features of the pleasant 
region. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. 36 note. The essarts 
and purprestures made in the forests of Hampshire. 

Essart (esaut), V. [a. OF. essart-cr: see As- 
sart v.] trans. = Assart v. ; also absol. 

1721 Bailey, Essart, to extirpate or clear the ground of . 
shrubs. 1839 Stonehouse Axkolmc 10 The process of 
assarting. 1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. $ Eng. II. 435 ■ 
The Foret de Bichoul, of which the greater portions have i 
long since been essarted. ] 


ESSAY. 

Essay (e'^ 0 , sb. ' In 7 pi. essaies, -yes. [a. 
OF. essai, essay : see Assay sb. . For several of 
the senses see also Say. 

In 1 8th c. the accent, was sometimes on the 2nd syll.] 

X. The action or process of tiying or testing, 
fl. A trial, testing, proof; experiment ; = Assay 
sb. 1, 3. Obs. 

cx6oo Shaks. Sonn. cx, Worse essays proved thee mv best 
of love. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. § 7 Democritus . . 
attributed the form thereof [of the ‘frame of things’] able 
to maintain itself to infinite essaies or proofs of nature. X63X 
Heylin St. George 247, I will make bold to venture on it, 
by way of tryall and essay. 1648 Eikon Bas. 26 It was the 
first overt Essay to be made, how patiently I could bear the 
loss of my kingdoms. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables Ep, Ded,, 
You were pleased to judge me able, and . . to propose . . 
that I should make an essay of that ability. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1733) ij95 After having made Essays into it, as they 
do for Coal in England. 1745 De Foes Eng. Tradesman 
I. xii. 98 He has made an essay by which' he knows what 
he can, and cannot do. 1812 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 
28 From the essays made, it seemed to me that, etc. 

+ b. spec. The trial of metals ; = Assay 6. Obs. 
1668 Jn Phil. Trans. III. 821 The Ore being ground .. 
they divide it in several heaps, and then by lesser Essays, 
they find out how much silver is contained in every heap. 
1731-6 in Bailey (folio). 

1 2 . A trial specimen, a sample, an example ; a 
rehearsal. Cf. Assay 17. Obs. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 22 An essay also of that age’s 
vnhappie affectation of Greek patch. 1656 Blovut Glossogr., 
Essay , a flourish or preamble. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cvi. 
16-18 Paraphr. 532 Two terrible essayes of God’s wrath 
were here shewed, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. 
xv. 498 A small essay of my zeal for . . your Majesty. 1684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth II. 55 These are lesser essays or 
preludes to the general fire. X734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) VII. xvi. § 9. no Gave an essay in this first action 
of what might be expected one day from his valour and 
bravery. 

f 3 . Vntery. a = Assay 9. In phrase To take 
essay. j b. cotter. The part of a deer in which trial 
was made of the 1 grease ’ ; the breast or brisket. 

x6ii Cotgr., Foulz .. cut out from betweene the necke, 
and the essay of a peere. 1658 Phillips s.v. Essay, The 
Essay of a Deer is the breast or brisket.. in French la 
hampe. 1694 Acct. Denmark in 1692 (ed. 3) 160 One that 
is likeliest to give a good Gratuity to the Huntsman, is 
invited to take Essay. 

f 4 . A taste, or first taste, of food or drink pre- 
sented to a great personage; = Assay 12. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 

1598 in Florio s.v. Fare la credcttza. 1632 in Cotgr. 
1682 G. Rose Instr. Officers of the Mouth i6 The Master 
Cook is desired not to forget his Larding-pricks, nor the 
Master-Butler his Essay. Ibid.g 4 Let him (the Royal Butler] 
bring in his Wine, present his Bason and Ewer to wash, take 
his Essay both of Wine and Water. 1708 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. m. iii. (1741) 168 A Viscount may have a 
Cover of Essay holden under his Cup, while he drinks, but 
no Essay taken as Dukes, Marquises and Earls may have. 
II. A trying to do something. 

5 . An attempt, endeavour. Const, after, at, 
f of, on, tozvards, and to with inf 
1598 Yong Diana 77 They were all but_ papers of essaies 
Of that. <1x652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vii. (1821) 364 Lan- 
guishing creatures . . we are, in our essays after heaven. 
2682 Dryden Satyr 3 Whose first Essay was in a Tyrants 
praise. 1738 Col. Rec. Penti. IV. 316 Essays. . to encourage 
the raising some of these Commodities. 1762 J. Brown 
Poetry <$• Mus. (1763) 74 The first rude Essays towards an 
expressive Melody jn barbarous Countries. 2778 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. viii. (1876) 447 An artist, in his first essay 
of imitating nature. 1820 \V. Irving^ Sketch Bk. II. 325 
Our first essay was along a mountain brook. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villctle viii. Is this your first essay at teaching? 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxvii. 206 Making a preliminary 
essay upon the glacier. 186s Livingstone Zauibcsi Introd., 

I am now in this my second essay at authorship. 

b. cotter. The result of an attempt, nonce-use. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Past. vii. 42 These Branches of a 
Stag, this tusky Boar (The first essay of Arms untry’d before*. 

•j* 6. A hostile attempt. Obs. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 229 The King 
at Canterbury grants him a generall protection from all 
Essayes for a year following, 
f 7. A first tentative effort in learning or prac- 
tice ; -- Assay 16. Obs. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes Pref., This Essay is hut to 
try how it [Pindar’s Poetry) wilt look in an English Habit. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies Pref. B., Admiration is ., an 
Essay to knowledge. 1665-9 Boyle Disc. Occas. Medit. 
Wks. 1772 II. 356 The green and immature essays of 
early Writers. 1700 Dryden Fables (1773I Bref., The first 
of Homer’s Iliads (which I intended as an 
whole work). 1723 Sheffield (Dk.^ Buckhm.) (1753) 

I. 64 My hand is yet untaught to write to men ; J hls *^5“ 
essay of my unpractis’d pen. 1734 tr. Rolluts Anc. rltst. 
(1827) I. 377 These were considered only as essays pre- 
paratory to the great design. 

b. A rough copy ; a first draft. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana x 74 The List.. en- 

ter’d in the Parish Book, and diligently preservd as a 
Record, call’d the first Essay. 1793 Gow. Morris in Sparks 
Life «$- Writ. (1832) I. 4 X 7> * have made an e£sa Y of a Ie “ er * 

8. A composition of moderate length on any par- 
ticular subject, or branch of a subject ; originally 
implying want of finish, ‘an irregular undigested 
piece ’(J.), but now said of a composition more or 
less elaborate in style, though limited in rangc. 

The use in this sense is app. taken from Montaigne, whose 
Essais were first published in 1580. 
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ESSENCE. 


*597 Bacon* {title) Essay es. 1607-12 — Essays, Ded. 
Prince Henry (Arb.) 158 For Senacaes Epistles . . are but 
Essaies — that is dispersed Meditations .. Essaies. The 
word is late, but the thing is auncient. - 3665 GLANViLL-SV^-r. 
Set. Ad dr. 16 No higher title, then that of an' essay, or im- 
perfect offer at a Subject, c 1700 Poem to Roscommon (J.>, 
Vet modestly he does his work survey. And calls his finish'd 
poem an essay. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 476 F 1 The Wild- 
ness of those Compositions which go by the Names of 
Essays. 1764 Reid Inquiry Ded,, This leaves me no room 
to doubt 01 your favourable acceptance of this essay. 1782 
V. Knox Ess. (1819) 1 . i. 1 Essays .. may now convey the 
idea of regular treatises. 1843 Macaulay {It tie) Critical 
and Historical Essays. 1865 Dickens Hut. Fr. it. i, She 
could write a little essay on any subject. 

IH. 9 . Phrase, Jn all essays : tinder all cir- 
cumstances. Obs. Cf. Assay 21, 22. 

1669 Sturm Y Mariners Mag. 20 And so likewise I have 
shown you thus much of the Practick part of Navigation, in 
which you may perceive that I have wrought the Ship in all 
Essays, in Words and proper Sea-Phrases; and if I was at 
Sea, I should perform it both in Word and Deed. 

10. at l rib. and Comb., as essay-weaver, -writer ; 
also essay-hatch, (see quot.) ; essay -scale, a 
test-scale. 

X72X-1800 Bailey, "Essay Hatch, [among Miners] a Term 
for a little Trench or Hole which they dig to search for Oar. 
2684 R. Waller Aaf. Exfcr. 149 Putting in the 'Essay- 
Scales two Steel Wires of equal Weight. 1884 Punch x6 
Feb. 84/1 And twaddling 'essay-weavers, mild boilers-down 
of Lamb 1 171X Shaftesb. C havoc. (1737' III. 97 We 'essay- 
writers are of the small-craft, or galley-kind. 1851 Helps 
Friends in C. I. 29 The fault into which you essay-writers 
generally fall. 

Essay (esF 1 ’), v. [refashioned form of Assay, 
after Fr. essay cr: see Assay.] 

1. trans. To put to the proof, try (a person or 
thing) ; to test the nature, excellence, fitness, etc. 
of ; « Assay v. 1 . Also to practise (an art, etc.) 
by way of trial ; = Assay 8. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour G ij b, I wold also ye knew 
the tale of the Squyer whiche essayed his wyf. 1593 Prodi- 
gal Son 1. 92 It is a fine thing for a young man who goes to 
essay the world, to travel and see much. 1738 Glover 
Leonidas II. 4 36 None more willing to essay thy force. 
a 1744 Pope Epistle v, She . . No arts essay’d, but not to be 
admir’d. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . X09 A youth whose 
great powers, first essayed in this conflict, etc. 1856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred II. xxxiii. 326 The last boat was essayed. 

+ b. with object clause. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 376/4 Willyam . . wold preue and 
essaye yf there were ony elacion . . in his corage. 1684 R. 
Berkeley in Evelyn Mem. 1 1857 > III. 273 It would be soon 
essayed with Mr. Boyle’s pump, whether or no it may give 
such a vacuum as to preserve fruit. 

+ 2. To test the composition of (an Ore, metal, 
salt, etc.) by chemical means ; = Assay 4 . Ohs. 

1692 Locke Lower ; Interest Wks. 1727 II. 94 Whether. . 
Goldsmiths . . will not take what is by the free Labour of 
the Mint ready essay’d and adjusted to their use. <11704 
— (J. 1, The standard in our mint^ being now settled, the 
rules and methods of essaying suited to it should remain 
unvariable. 1739 Joe Milled s Jests No. 207 The seven 
Golden Candlesticks were sent to be essay'd in the Tower. 
x8x6 Accum Chew. Tests (i8t8) 93 The salt to be essayed is 
covered with sulphuric acid. 

+ 3. To try by tasting; = Assay 5 . Obs . 

2598 Yong Diana 164 If wormewood in his drinke he hath 
essaied. 

4. To attempt ; to try to do, effect, accomplish, 
or make (anything difficult) ; = Assay 16 . 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 11. vi. 97 In our Gracious 
Kings Reigne, they have .. essay’d many Soule-Schismes. 
<ix6ox Fuller I Worthies (1662) I. 129 He also, ^directed the 
slanders by to fetch him a great hollow-stone for a font, which 
sundry of Ins father’s servants essayed in vain. 17x2 Black- 
more Creation 1. 14 While I this unexampled lask essay. 
1805 Wordsw. JPaggoucr 1. 99 And now the conqueror essays 
The long ascent of Dunmail-raise. 1876 Lowf.ll Among 
my Bks. Scr. 11.(18731 257 His method leads to most un- 
happy results when essayed by men to whom nature has 
denied a sense of what the picturesque really is. 1882 A. 
W. Ward Dickens vii, 213 He never even essayed the pic- 
ture of an artist devoted to art for her own sake. 

+ b. To attempt to show or prove. Obs. 

2656 [J. Serjeant] \x. White's Penpat. Iustit. 337 {title) 
A Theological! Appendix . . Wherein Vis essay’d now sub- 
servient Philosophy is to Divinity. 1674 N. Fairfax Hulk 
4- Sofa. 194 _ The worthy Doctor More has su prizing! y 
essay’d the infinity or boundless manifoldncss of worlds 
from the Head of hghtsomness. 

5. with iff To set oneself, undertake, try (Jo do 
something). Also ahsol . ; « Assay 17 . 

c 2530 Hickscorner in liazl. Dodslcy I. 181 Therefore in 
,thy conceit essay To axe God mercy. 1641 Milton CIi. 
Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 40 This I shall essay to prove, can be no 
other than that of Presbyters and Deacons, a 2762 Lady 
M. W. Montague Lett. J. xxxvjj. 243 Apelles is said to 
have essayed, by a collection of the most exact features, to 
form a perfect face. 278* CowptK Table Talk 282 Not 
Brindley nor Bridgewater would essay, To turn the course 
of Helicon that way. x82oScorr Monast. vii, I will essay, 
reverend Father. 1879 M. Arnold Ess., Pr. Crit. on Goethe 
276 So dense is the cioud of error here that the lover of 
truth will hardly even essay to dissipate it. 

8 . inlr. To make an attempt. 

X715 M. Davies Ath. Brit. I. 233 Doctor Bray has lately 
essay’d \sith a large scope toward* a more Comprehcnrivc 
Martyrologc, 

Essayal (esri*al). [f. prec. + -ai. ] Attempt, 
trial. 

1B37 AVrt* Monthly Maq. LI. 186, I knewtliem [the roads] 
and could make c*sayal of at least one of them. 


Essayer (esr l *;u). [f. Essay' v. + -er.] 

1 . In various senses of the vb. ; = Assayer i , 2, 3. 
i6xx Cotgr., Credo: tier, a Princes Taster, Essayer, Cup- 
bearer. 2663 Blair Autobiog. iii. (1S48) 57 The long-rested 
land yielded such plentiful harvests that many followed the 
first essayers. 1870 J. Roskell in Eng. Mech. 18 RIar. 
647/2 The centre, which the essayer calls the eye. 

1 2 . One who * essays 7 a certain form of com- 
position, or attempts to treat a certain subject ; 
in later use = Essayist. Obs. 

1664 H. More Alysl. Iniq. 353 As a late Essayer upon the 
Apocalyps imagines. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 68 F 2 He 
ITullyl hath been followed by all the Essayers upon Friend- 
ship, that have written since his time. 271X Dennis ReJI. on 
Pope's Essay on Criticism , He was, like this Essayer, a very 
indifferent poet. 17x2 Hughes Sped. No. 525 r 3 The 
Essayers in Lampoon and Satyr. 

Essayette (esrije’t). [f. Essay sb. + -ette.] A 
short essay. 

3877 G. Gibbon in Casquet Lit. I. 282/1 We take the 
following essayette. 1886 Turi’ER My Life as Author 160 
The book includes a hundred and thirty original fables, 
essayettes, anecdotes, tirades, songs, and musings. 1890 
Gtasgcn v Herald 26 May 7/2 The eight or nine pages of Mr. 
Armstrong’s interesting essayette. 

E'ssayfy, v. [f. as prec. + -fy.] intr. To write 
essays. 

2815 J. Gilchrist Labyrinth Dewol. xi, 1 am essayfying 
or speechifying, .instead of prefacing. 

Essayical (esuWkal), a. Also essaical. [f. as 
prec. +-ic + -al.] Of the nature of an essay. 

x86o Dickens Lett. 2$ Sept., Remarks, .a little too essayi- 
cal for this purpose. 3875 F. Arnold Our Bps. 4 Deans I. 
2r The idea was that a sermon should be made brief, dry, 
essaical, moral or mystical. 

Essaying (es^’iij), vbl. sb. [f. Essay v.+ 
-ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Essay; also cover. 
Also ( nonce-use ) the writing essays. 

1861 in Alacnt. Mag. IV. 43 It might have been much 
better. . if they had left essaying and reviewing alone. -1869 
Spectator 1 May 539/1 To. .watch the reception given to his 
essayings without throwing his own shadow on the page. 
288a Spectator No, 2804 They are the presomnial essayings 
of a man who has to be up by times in the morning. 

Essaying, ppl. a. [f. Essay v. + “-ing -.] 
That essays or attempts. 

27x5-25 PofE Odyss. xxi. 445 From his essaying hand the 
string let fly. 

Essayist (e-s^,ij), a. [f. Essay sh. + -ish.] 
Of the nature of an essay. 

2863PATON Wilson the Ornithologist 9 It is a fair speci- 
men of that essayish style of letter writing which character- 
ised the epistles of Burns. 

Essayism (e'sehiz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
a. The practice of writing essays, b. The quality 
that constitutes an ‘ essay’. 

2822 New Monthly A Tag. II. 301 Cant is the epidemic of 
periodical essayism. 1822 Ibid. V. X43 My talents. . were. . 
frittered in periodical writing and common-place essayism. 
2887 Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 412 That mysterious literary essence 
known as essayism which pervades all literature. 

TI About 1862 occas. used for: The theological 
doctrines taught in the book called Essays and 
Reviews. 

3862 Lit. Churchm. VIII. 4/1 A medium between Essayism 
and Evangelicism. Ibid. 458/1 If Essayism has been effec- 
tually rebuked. 

Essayist (e*sri|ist). [f. Essay sb. and v.+ 

- 1 ST.] 

1 . One who essays, one who makes trials or 
experiments. Const, of. Now rare. 

1736 in Bailey. 2794 Burke tr . Prcf Brissot's Address 
Wks. VII. 313 All the essayists and novices of revolution in 
1789, that could be found, were promiscuously put to death. 
2815 W. H. Ireland Scribblcontania 80 The panegyric may 
prompt such unfortunate essayists to consult the produc- 
tions of the personage so extolled. 2868 Mrs. H. Wood 
Red Court Farm ix, The mistakes made by both essayists 
kept the platform in a roar. 

2 . A writer of essays. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. ti’ow. 11. iii, Meere Essaists ! a few 
loose sentences, and that’s all. <x 2774 Goldsm. Reverie 
tR.), I am not to have admittance as^ an essayist. 2791 
Boswell yohttson\.iZ^i) I. 212 A cessation, .of any exertion 
of his talents as an essayist. 2820 Macaulay Atisc. Writ. 
(i860) I. 311 The conclusion at which the essayist arrives, 
1884 J. W. Eusworth in Roxb. Bat. 11. Pref. p. viii. He was 
a brilliant historical Essayist. 

Essayistical (esc 5 |i’stikal), a. [f. prec. + -ic + 
-al.] Resembling the work of an essayist. 

1863 Scotsman 7 May, The Victoria Magazine.. a story- 
telling, essayistical. .miscellany. 

Essaykin (c-sc'kin). nonce-suit. [f. Essay sh. + 
-kin.] A little essay. 

i860 Thackeray Round. Papers 134 In these humble 
essaykins I have taken leave to egotize. 

Essaylet ie-sz'U-t). [f. as prec. +-I.KT .1 =prec. 

1872 letnfle Bar July 550 Literary sandwiches, tales, 
sketches and cssaylets. 1874 Hells Sec. Press, xil (18751 
153 Tiie esxaylet, if 1 may so coin a word- 1886 Jrvl. Edu- 
cation 1 Sept. 378 'nits is a book of miscellaneous cssaylets. 
Esscheker, obs. form of Exchequer. 

11 Esse (c*st ). [L. esse to be, inf. of sum, but 

used by the schoolmen as a sb.] 

E In med.L. phrase in esse , in actual existence ; 
opposed to in fosse, in potentiality. 

159* Nobody 4- Somr-b. 1299 Like a king in Esse., this 
night, Lets make a hostile upt-orc in the Court. 2597 JIowsox 
Serin. 31 Our Spiritual! preferments in esse and in fosse. 


2767 Blackstone Comtn. l I. 269 Some one, that may bp 
common possibility, .be in esse at or before the particular 
estate determines. 18x8 Cruise Digest VI. 19 All natural 
persons who are in esse at the time when a will is made, 
f 2. Essence, essential nature. Obs. 

2642 Sir E. Dering Sf. on Rcltg.i 4 Dec. v. 26 The very 
esse of every Synod doth subsist in a double foundation. 
1736 Bailey, Esse [in the school philosophy] is used in 
the same sense with essence ; principally for that which is 
actual, or actually existing. 

Esse, obs. var. Ask v., Ease sb. ; also of is : see 
Be v. 

tEssed, essede. Obs. [ad. L. csscd-um (a 
Gaulish word).] A kind of war-chariot used bv 
the Gauls. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Essedary. Obs. [ad. L. esseddrius, f. csscdtim : 
see prec. and -ary.] A fighter in a (Gaulish) war- 
chariot. 

<22470 Tiptoft Caesar iv. (1530) 4 Theyr essedary es.. be 
men of armys fighting uppon charyotts. 2656-81 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1775 in Ash. 

t Essee. Obs. Also 4 Essey, 7 Hessee, 4-6 pi. 
Esseis. [ad. L. Essx-i pi., Gr. *E<r< 7 a?-ot. (The pi. 
Esseis is app. formed on L. pi. Ess.ri taken as a 
sing. ; WycliFs Essey is prob. the L. plural misspelt. 
Cf. Epicukee.] = Essene. 

c 2380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 2 Pharisees, Saduces, and 
Esseis. — Set. Wks. II. 36 Essey, Saducey, and Pharisey, 
a 2570 Becon Christ's Chron. (1844) 546, The Essees . . not 
altogether unlike to monks in life. 2607 T. Rogers 39 A rt. 
(1854) 353 Of another mind were the Esseis. 26x3 Purchas 
Pitgr., (1617) 147 Essees, Essens, or Hessees. 

+ Essefinne. Ohs. rare. [? some compound of 
-css, name of the letter S.] 
x6oo Queen’s Wardrobe in Nichols Progr. Q.Eliz. III. 510 
The sleeves, .garnished with a lace of Venice sylver, like 
essifirmes. Ibid. 51 1 Brodercd upon with cssenrmes and 
other kriotts of seede pearie. 

+ E’SSel. Obs. rare'- 1 , [a. OF. aissel, essel (now 
cssicu) L. axi cuius, dim. of axis axle-tree.] A 
beam or bar of wood or iron. 

c 1205 Lay. 18992 Vndo |>is 3*t essel; [>e eorl is icumen 
here. 

t E’ssell. Obs. Also 6 esele. [ad. med.L. 
esulai] A sort of spurge. 

[14. .Alphita lAnecd. Oxon.) 60 Esula quedam species est 
titimalli, gallice yesele.] 1527 L. Andrfav Brunsnyke's 
Distyl. I Paters ft iij, Esula , essell. 2567 Mailet Gr. Forest 
41b, Esele of some is taken for Eiebright ,* this hath his leafe 
verie thinne and plaine. 

Essence (e*scns), sb. Also 4 in med.Lat, form 
essencia, 6 assenco. [a. Fr. essence, ad. L. essen- 
tia, f. *esscnt-em , fictitious pr. pple. of esse to be, 
in imitation of Gr. ova ia being, f. dvr-, stem of 
pr. pple. of fTvai to be. Cf. Pr. essentia , Sp. 
csencia, It. esse;: 2 a.] 

1 1- Being, existence, viewed as a fact or as a 
property possessed by something. Obs. 

2576 Fleming Pattof. Ep. 984 Nature hath not given 
unto men their essence and being, to be.. in idlenesse..but 
. .still to bee doinge. 1579 Lylv Eufhucs (Arb.) 166 How 
canst thou abide his presence, that bejeevedst not his es- 
sence? 2605 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. h Argt. (2605-7) 1 . x 
World not eternall. .But of meere Nothing God it Essence 
gaue. 2622 Fletcher Sp. Curate iv. iv, I would resign tny 
Essence, that he were As happy as my Love con’d fashion 
him. <x 1688 Cudworth hnmut. Alor. (1731b 2 None of 
these things have in Nature any Essence of their own. 

b. The kind of being distinctive of animals; 
animal life. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Afondo (1636) 35 Of creatures, the 
lowest ranke have no life, the next no essence, the third no 
reason ; none but man hath grace. 

2. cotter. Something that is; an existence, en- 
tity. Now restricted to spiritual or immaterial 
entities. 

2587 Golding De Atomay iv. 43 Man is an essence sub- 
ject to time, place and accidents. 1602 Marston Antonios 
Re-v. iv. i. There is no essence mortal, That I can envic, 
but a plumpe chcekt foole. 2604 Shahs. Oth. iv, i. 16 Her 
honor is an Essence that’s not secne. 2643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Ated. 1. § 31 Those noble essences in heaven benre a 
friendly regard unto their fellow nature on earth. 2667 
Milton P. L. 1. .138 All this might)* Host In horrible de- 
struction laid thus low, As far as Gods and Heav’nly Es- 
sences Can Perish. 2742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 2303 Through 
radiant ranks of essences unknown. 2796 Burke Regie. 
Peace i. Wks. VIII. 79 Commonwealths are not physical 
but moral essences. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 72 Fan- 
ciful speculations on spiritual essences. 1833 Tennyson* 
Poems 77 All nature widens upward: evermore The simpler 
essence lower lies. 3836 Emerson Nature, Spirit Wk s< 
(Bohn) II. 266 Of that ineffable essence which we call Spirit, 
he that thinks most will say least. 1847 J. Wilson* 

North (1857) I. 257 The immortal essence enshrined within. 

+ b. ‘Species of existent being’ (J.) ; an cle- 
ment. Chiefly in phrase, fifth essence, transl. of 
L. quinta essentia : see Quintessence. 

The ‘fifth essence’ was a supposed substance distinct from 
the recognized /bur elements. What this fifth essence was, 
and where existing, was much disputed. Originally, it 
seeimi to have been the material of the Many heaven, as 
conceived by ihose who hesiiatcd lo identify it sulh ’fire . 
Among the alchemists, it was usually supposed to l>e latent 
in all bodies, and to be capable of being extracted from 
them by distillation or some more recondite process J many 
thought that alcohol was one of if* forms. Others 
the discover)* of the * fifth essence * a* one of the unrenhxca 
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aims of science, and attributed to the hypothetical substance 
all sorts of miracle-working properties. Hence fifth essence 
or quintessence was used loosely in the various senses 
‘ highly refined extract or essence ' and ‘ universal remedy 
1582 Hester tr. PhioravatttVs Secretes 111. liv, The 
Quintaessence . . is an essence aboue the fower elements. 
12x626 Bacon (J.\ Here be four of you r as differing as the 
four elements, .as for Eupolis. .he may be the fifth essence. 
x66* R. Mathew Uni. A left, 20 An Universal Medicine, or 
fifth Essence. 1817 Byron Manfred 1. i, Ye, who do com- 
pass earth about, and dwell In subtler essence. 1837 Whe- 
well Hist. Induct . Sc. (1857) I. 41 There is some essence of 
body, different from those of the four elements. 

C. ‘ Constituent substance ’ (J.). 

' 1398 Trf.VISA Barth De P. R . 11. ii. (1495) 2 & The essencia 
of angels is symple and vnmateryal, pure, dystyngt and dis- 
crete. 1599 Davies Npscc Teipsum 10 The Elements con- 
spire, And to her [soul’s] Essence each doth give a part. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 425 Spirits . . Can either Sex assume, 
or both ; so soft And uncompounded is their Essence pure. 
x8ox Southey Thalaba in. i, Those Beings Through whose 
pure essence as through empty air The unaided eye would 
pass. 

1 3 . Specific being, manner of existing, ‘ what 
a thing is ’ ; nature, character. Obs. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 920 Thre thynges 
dothe cause the essence of whythnesse. 1588 Greene Pan- 
dosto (1843) 20 The god Apollo,- who by his devine essence 
knew al secrets. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. n. ii. 120 Man 
..Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, His glass}' 
essence. .Plays such fantastic tricks, etc. 2620 Melton 
Astrolog. 37 By the fourth House, you will iudge of the 
essence of the Child that is borne, how long it shall liue, 
and how well. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1631) § 287 Eccho. .is a 
great Argument of the Spirituall Essence of Sounds. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, m. 184 The numerous Rabble that 
seem to have the Signatures of Man in their faces . . have 
nothing of the nobler part that should denominate their 
Essences. 

+ b. By essence in Path. : idiopathicallv : cf. 
Essential i d. .Opposed to by sympathy. Ohs. • 
1656 Ridclky Pract . Physick 74 The part that principally 
offends must be cured. If it be by essence, opening a Vein 
is good. Ibid. 185 It [head-ach] is either by essence or by 
sympathy with the stomach, etc. 

4 . ‘Substance’ in the metaphysical sense; the 
reality underlying phenomena ; absolute being. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. 38 The substraction of 
that essence, which substantially supporteth them. 1871 
R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 188 But belief in a universal essence 
gave no solidity to the order of the world. 

b. Theol. A synonym of ' substance *, as de- 
noting that in respect of which the three persons 
in the Trinity are one. 

The L. essentia literally renders Gr. ovcrla, the technical 
word in this sense. The alternative rendering, substantia , 
substance, corresponds literally to Gr. vnooraatt, which 
however in theological use meant not ‘substance’ but 
‘ person • 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. 1. (1495) 6 Thise thre 
persones be not thre goddes, but one very god, one essence 
or one beyng. 1481 Caxton Myrr. m. xii. x6o [Plato and 
Aristotle] fonde by their wysedom and connyng thre per- 
sones in one essence. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 37 All-one 
with the sonne, and holy ghost in essence. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monarche iv. 6x46 Augustyne sayis, he had leuer tak on 
hand To be in Hell, he seyng the assence Off God, nor be 
in Heuin, but his presence. 

5 . .That by which anything subsists ; foundation 
of being. 

c 1585 Answ. to Cartwright 35 Christ being the essence 
and life of the Church. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 111.J..182 
Shee [Siluia] is my essence, and I leatie to be ; If I be not 
by her faire influence Foster’d. 1793 Holckoft Lava teds 
Physiogn. iii. 25 There is a tranquil strength the essence of 
which is immobility. 1841 Myers Cath. Tit. in. §6. 20 
Of Him who was The Truth — its author and its essence. 1884 
H. Jennings Phallicism iy. 41 The Hindoos holding Fire 
to be the essence of all active power in nature. 

f 6. Essentiality, importance. Cf. OF. de grant 
essence (Godef.). 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xv. § 1 A matter of great use 
and Essence in studying. 1652 Shirley Brothers iv. 46 
Ther’s something Of Essence to my life, exacts my care. 

7 . That which constitutes the being of a thing ; 
that ‘ by which it is what it is’. In two different 
applications (distinguished by Locke as nominal 
essence and real essence respectively) : 

a. of a conceptual entity: The totality of the 
properties, constituent elements, etc., without which 
it would cease to be the same thing; the indis- 
pensable and necessary attributes of a thing as 
opposed to those which it may have or not. Also, 
in narrower sense, those among the indispensable 
attributes which involve all the rest by logical 
consequence, and are sufficient for a valid defini- 
tion ; the ‘ connotation of the class-name 
a 1600 Hooker 0 .), Those things, which supernatural Iy 
appertain to the very bssence of Christianity. 1610 Bp. 
Hall >1/0/. Brownists so [It] will proue but an appendance 
of an externall forme, no part of the essence of a true 
Church. X690 Locke Hum. Und. Ii. xxxii, The Essence 
of a Triangle, lies in a very little compass . . three Lines 
meeting at three Angles, make up that Essence. 1714 J. 
Fcrtescue-Aland Prcf. to Fortescue's Abs. Lint. Mon. 

6 We may exactly know the several Ideas that go to make 
each Law-term, and so their real Nature and Essence may 
be known. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. m. g 39. 140 To con- 
found the transitory and special form with the characteristic 
and permanent essence. 1870 Bowen Lostc iv. 74 Logic 
considers the Essence of a Concept to be the aggregate of 
its Marks. 


b. of a real entity : Objective character, intrinsic 
nature as a * thing-in-itself’ ; ‘that internal con- 
stitution, on which all the sensible properties 
depend \ 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. j. xxiv. 03 I might believe its 
[a spirit’s] Existence, without meddling at all with its Es- 
sence.^ 1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 2 In defining the Name 
there is no Necessity that we should be acquainted with 
the intimate Essence or Nature of the Thing. 1739 Hume 
Hum. Hat. I. Introd., The essence of the mind being 
equally unknown to us with that of external bodies. 1777 
Priestley Malt, fy Spir. (1782) I. xii. 139 In fact, we 
have no proper idea of any essence whatever. 1808 J. 
Webster Nat. Phil. 16 We clearly view the effects of at- 
traction but Human ingenuity has not been able to fathom 
its principle or essence. 2856 Ferricr Inst. Metaph. ix. 
xi. 251 With the old philosophers the essence of things 
was precisely that part of them of which a clear conception 
could be formed. 

8 . loosely. The most important indispensable 
quality or constituent element of anything; the 
specific difference. 

t6$6 tr. Hobbes' Eletn. Philos. (1839) 117 The accident 
which denominates its subject, is commonly called the 
essence thereof.^ 1754 Chatham Lett. NepJtau iv. 27 The 
essence of religion is, a heart void of offence towards God 
and man. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Friendship Wks. (Bohn) 
1^92 The essence of friendship is entireness. 1876 Freeman 
Norm, Conq. V. xxiv. 452 It is the essence of the modern 
Jury that they should . . give their verdict according to the 
evidence. 

9 . An extract obtained by distillation or otherwise 

from a plant, or from a' medicinal, odoriferous or 
a/fnientary substance, and containing its character- 
istic properties in a concentrated form. In phar- 
macy chiefly applied to alcoholic solutions con- 
taining the volatile elements or ‘ essential oil ’ to 
which the perfume, flavour, or therapeutic virtues 
of the substance are due. Essence of Venus = 
Eits Veneris : see Ens 2 b. < 

[This sense is common to all the. Romanic langs., its 
general currency being prob. due to its use by Paracelsus. 

It is in part a development of 8, perh. suggested by the 
.ojder fifth essence (see 2 b), which had assumed a nearly 
similar meaning.] 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mcch. xxv. 195 Very small 
Viols, such as Chymical Essences . . are wont to be kept in. 
1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alclt. 177 The true preparation of 
the Essence of Venus. 1744 Thomson Spring 509 Bees., 
with inserted tube Suck its pure essence. 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 459 It comes to us from the South of 
Europe under the name of essence of lemons. 2842 Barham 
Ingot. Leg ., Babes in the Wood iv, Mind Johnny’s chil- 
blains are rubb'd Well with Whitehead’s best essence of 
mustard. 

\fig. 

2798 F erriar Illustr. Sterjie, Eng. Historians 2^2 The 
essence of history . . is always apt to evaporate in the mo- 
ment of enjoyment. x8x6 Byron CIt. Har. in. Ixxviii, His 
love was passion's essence. 1836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy 
xxii, It was a perfect Jove- letter, that is to say, it was the 
essence of nonsense. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. in. § 14. 53 
Truth cannot be given us in essence. 

10 . spec. A fragrant essence; a perfume, scent. 
Somewhat arch. 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. lxiii. 293 It sinks as essence 
does in cotton till all becomes a Fragrancy. 17x2-4 Pope 
Rape Lock u. 94 To save the powder from too rude a gale. 
Nor let th* imprison’d essences exhale. 1842 James Brigand 
xv, A toilet table. covered with all the most costly essences 
and perfumes which could be procured from the four quar- 
ters of the globe. 285s T ennyson Maud 1. xiii, His essences 
turn’d the live air sick. 

fig. 2768 Sterne Sent. Jour., Riddle Explained, Deli- 
cious essence ! how refreshing art thou [flattery] to nature ! 

11 . atlrib. and Comb, (chiefly sense 10). 

1659 Boyle Exper. Spring of Air xxv. Wks. 1772 I. 59 
Wc prosecuted the experiment so Jong, without seeing 
any effect wrought upon the essence-bottles, that’, etc. 
Ibid. Essence-glass. 2777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. m. i, Thou 
essence-bottle, thou musk-cat ! 2886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 
3/2 The essence-steeped fur of a glove. 

Essence (e-sens), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. a. 
To pour like an essence (in quot. fg r f b* To 
furnish or perfume with an essence, c. nonce-use. 
To compress the essence of (a book'* into. 

a. 163s Quarles Embl. 1. v. (1718) 22 Love essenc’d in 
the hearts of men. 

b- 167s [see next]. 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 232 [Ladies] 
Painted for sight, and essenccd for the smell. 2784 Cowper 
Task 11. 227 A girl, all essenced o’er With odours. 2823 
[see next]. 

C. 1888 Punch 1 Dec. 257/2 Diamonds Led is a three- 
volume novel essenced into five pages. 

Essenced (esenst),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ED 1 .] 
Perfumed with ‘ essences scented. 

167 5 Wycherley Country Wife Epil., You essenced boys, 
both old and young, Who would be thought so eager, brisk, 
and strong. 2698 Vanbrugh FEsop v. i. An essenc’a Peruke, 
and a sweet handkerchief. 2823 Praed Poems, Troubadour, 
There were brooks of essenced waters. 

f Easencificate, z>.> Obs . [fi Essence sb. after 
the analogy of amplifcate, etc. Cf. Essentificate.] 
trans. To imbue with an essence. 

2657 G. Starkey Heltuont's Vtnd. 3-21 These elix-erated 
Oyls and essencificated Salts. 

t Essencify, v. Obs. rarc~ l . [f. Essence sb. 

+ -(i)fy.] trans. = prec. 

1707 Curios, in Hush. <$• Card . 330 Salt, .continuing always 
essencify'd with the same Qualities and Virtues, as the Plant 
from which it is extracted. 


+ Esse*ncion. Obs. [f. Essence sb. + -ion 
? confused with ascension.] ^ Essence. 

? a 2400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 8 The wholle foode of 
paternite Is sette in my [God’s] essencion. 
tE'SSency. Obs. [ad. L. essentia : see Es- 
sence.]-^ Essence in various, senses. Fifth es- 
sence = Quintessence. 

1460-70 Bli, Quintessence 1. 11 The science in }>e extrac- 
cioun of pc 5 essencie from blood, and fleisch, and eggis. 
2570 Levins Manip. 96 Essencie, essentia. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul it. iii. lit. xii. One steddv Good, centre 
of essencies. 2648 Royalist’s Dcf.wa, The essency of a 
House of Parliament doth not consist meerly in the legall 
assembling of the Members. 

Essene (csf-n). Also 6 essen. [ad. L. Esscn-i 
pi., a. Gr. 'E (sarjvoi ; presumably of Heb. or Ara- 
maic origin, but the etymology is disputed. See 
the 19 different suggestions in Ginsburg The Es- 
tates (1864) 2 7-30. J One of an ancient Jewish 
sect, characterized by certain mystical tenets and 
ascetic practices, and by a cenobiticnl life. 

2553 T. Wilson Rhet. 33 The Essens, of whom Josephus 
speaketh that thei wil neither haue wyfe nor servauntes. 
2587 Golding De Montay xxv. 392 It wil not be amiss to 
rehearse this record of Porphyrius, y* the Religious sect of 
the Essens among y» Iewes..made a profession of Prophe- * 
tying. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man tt. iv. 390 Many, as the 
Pharisees and Essenes, had recourse to this great Source of 
Comfort. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. vtii. 197 Why so 
impatient to baptize them Essenes, or Port-Royalists, or 
Shakers. 

1 Hence Esse’nian a., also 8 -ion, pertaining to, 
or resembling, the Essenes. Esse nlc, Esso-nical 
adjs.f of the nature of Essenism. E'ssonism, a. 
the doctrine and practice of the Essenes; b. a 
leaning to the doctrine of the Essenes. Essenize 
v.y to assert or favour the tenets of the Essenes ; 
also XPssenizing ppl. a. 

2878 N. Atncr. Rev. CXXVII. 496 The survivors . . were 
half Christian and Essenian. 2832-4 De Quincey Caesars 
(1862) IX. p. ix, The two codes of practical doctrine — Chris- 
tian and Essenic.^ 2879 Farrar Si. Paul II. 542 The Es- 
senic elements which were destined to ripen into Gnosticism. 
^2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts tf- Mon. (1642*, This Essenicall 
piety in observing the Sabbath. 1875 Lightfoot Comm. 
Col. (ed. 2) 410 The deliverance of the individual in the 
shipwreck of tne whole.. was the plain watchword of Es- 
seni.sm. 1882^ Farrar Early Chr. II. 28 Critics have spoken 
of the Essenism and the Ebionism of the Epistle [of St. 
Japes], 2875 Lightfoot Comm. Col. (2886) 352 Ewald . . 
points out. .an Essenizing Sibylline poem. 

Essential (ese’npi!), a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 
essenciall(e, -yal(l, (4escencyalle, 6 assencial), 
6-7 essentiall, 6- essential. In B 2 also aphet. 
sensual, [ad. late L. essentidlis , f. essentia Es- 
sence: cf. Pr. esscncial, Sp. esencial. It. csscnziale.] 
A. adj. 

1 . In various senses related to Essence sb. 1-4. 
a. That is such by essence, or in the absolute 
or highest sense. 

c 2340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 26 be souerayne and pc 
escencyalle joy es in he lufe of Godd by hymselfe and for 
hym-selfe, and pc secundarye es in, p etc. 2817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I. i. 22 The poem . . to which we return . . claims 
the name of essential poetry. 7877 Sparrow Semi. xv. 203 
As the love of God is essential happiness^ sin, which is 
enmity to him, is essential misery, eternal misery. 

f b. Having existence, real, actual. Also, iden- 
tical with what now exists. Obs. 

2535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27 Monasteries .. which the 
hinges maiestie. .shall declare and limittee to continue and 
be in their assencial estate. Ibid., c. 28 § 3 As if the same 
monasteryes . . hadde contynued in ther essencyall bodyes 
and states that thei now be or were in. 2552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Communion , Anye reall and essenciall presence. 
a 2635 Corbet Poems 62 Was his essential table full and 
free As boasts and invitations used to be ? 

f c. Relating to position in the scale of being. 
Obs. rare. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. J. vi. 122 The production 
of Creatures of various degrees of essential perfection. 

+ d. Dependent on the intrinsic character or 
condition of anything, not on extraneous circum- 
stances. Of diseases: Idiopathic (cf. Essence 3 b). 
Essential merit (Theol.) = ‘merit of condignity’, 
the merit belonging to good works in propor- 
tion to their intrinsic excellence ; so Essential 
reward. 

2502 Ord. Cryslen Men (W. de W. 2506' iv. iv. 272 He 
shall not be rewarded of meryte essencyall for those werk_es 
done in deedly synne. 2560 tr. Fisher On Prayer D viy, 
Euerie merit, .whiche is recompensed by essentiall rewarde 
las they call it) in heauen, ax6 54 J. Webstt.r (Webster), 

Is it true, then, that theu art but a name, And no essential 
thing? 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 1. iii. 28 Mountains are 
formed, he (Avicenna] says, some by essential, others by 
accidental causes. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Essential disease, 
a disease complete in itself, and not depending on, or symp- 
tomatic of another. 

e. Essential debility, dignity (Astrol.): see the 
sbs. 

+ f. With descriptive sbs. : Thorough, entire. 

2604 Df.kker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 31 Oh he's a 
most essentiall gentleman, coz. 172 x Cibber Woman’s Wit 
m, Dear Ladies, your most essential humble Servant. 

2. Of or pertaining to essence, specific being, 
or intrinsic nature. Essential difference (Logic'. : 


ESSENTIAL, 
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ESSENTIEICAL. 


= * specific difference', Differentia. Essential 
character : in scientific classification, the marks 
which distinguish a species, genus, etc. from the 
others included with it in the next superior division. 
Essential proposition (Logics : one which predi- 
cates of a subject something that is implied in its 
definition. + Essential name (Theol.) : see quot 
139S. Essential form (Metaph.) : see Form. 

1398 Trevisa Barih. Dc P. R. I. (1495) 7 The names 
signyfienge or betokenynge the dyuyne essence or beynge 
ben callid names essencialles. 1590 Marlowe 2 nd P/. 
Tamburl. xv. ii, The essential forme of Marble stone, Tem- 
per'd by science metaphysical. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. u 
ii. (1611) 4 In which essentiall vnitie of God. 1605 JBacon 
Aav. Leant. 1. iv. § 8 Deceit or untruth, .doth destroy the 
essential form of knowledge, which is nothing but a re- 
presentation_ of truth. 1628 T. Spencer Logich 4 (The 
copula] signifies an essentiall attribution (that is) that, the 
latter part of the definition dothgiue being vnto the former. 
1656 Bkamhall Rcplic. i. 3 Rationability. .is a substantial! 
part of a man, because it is a part of his definition or his 
essentiall difference. 1687 Death's Vis. vii. note <1713) 6 
Essential Forms I say, rather than Substantial. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. iiL 63 Its [Virtue’s] haring in the essen- 
tial nature of the thing a tendency to produce them 
[Superiority and Advantages]. 1776 Withering Brit* 
Plants (1796) I. 212 The nectary gives the essential cha- 
racter. 1846 Mill Logic 1. vi. § 4 An essential proposition 
then, is one which is. purely verbal. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 178 The desire to ascertain.. the essential nature 
of virtue. 

3 . Constituting, or forming part of, the essence 
of anything ; belonging to a thing by virtue of its j 
essence ; necessarily implied in its definition ; in- 
dispensably entering into its composition. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, iv. i. 82 His only begot- 
ten son equal to him in essential power. 1596 Spenser Hymn 
Heav. Beauty x\ i, Those essentiall parts of his, His truth, 
his love, his wised 0 me, and his blis. 2661 Bramhall Just 
Vind. vii.. 225 By the Law of Nature as an essential right 
of Soveraignty. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. vi. (1695) 246 
The. thought of any thing essential to any of them, instantly 
vanishes. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 54 The Glory of 
God is so exquisite in itself and so Essential to Him, that, 
etc. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. i. 9 The desire 
of reputation . . is an essential part of human nature. 1878 
Tait & Stewart Unseen Uttiv. i. 23 In the essential im- 
mortality of the soul. 

b. Affecting the essence of anything; ‘ mate- 
rial*, important. 

1770 Junius Lett. xli. 209 You have done essential service 
to the cause. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. III. 44 The piercing 
eye of the founder of the republic must have discerned two 
essential imperfections. 1794 Burke Rep. Lords' Jrnls. 
Wks. 1842 II. 617 To have adopted the civil law with no 
very essential variation. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 1. 142 
It is. not in the nature of things that a better man should 
receive essential harm from a worse. 

4 . Absolutely necessary, indispensably requisite. 

Essential vows : the three vows (of chastity, poverty, and 

obedience) indispensable to the monastic life. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 151 b. The lyfe of re- 
ligyous persones, that professeth the thre essencyall vowes. 
x6x* Br. HsxA.Pref.fo Brinsley's Lud. Lit., Those sciences 
which are so. Essentiall to the Spirituall house of God. 1662 
Gerbier Prittc. 4 The first and essential point of Building, 
(to wit, Solidity with Ornament and Conveniency). 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 279.7* 8 That serious Air which seems 
essential to the Magnificence of an Epic. Poem. xZcrj 
T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 85 Silica., is an essential 
ingredient in mortar,. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 
425 Propositions which .1 hold to be most essential for a 
right understanding of history.. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. 
Par. Churches 223 The essential quality of a monument is 
permanence. 

b. Music. Essential chord , in early use = com- 
mon chord ; in later use = Fundamental, opp. to 
accidental (see quot. 1806). Essential harmony 
(see quot. 1851). Essential notes : the 1st, 3rd, 
and 5th notes of a chord. Essential sharps and 
Jlats (see quot. 1806). 

1721 A. Malcolm Treat. Mus., Of the natural Notes of 
every Mode or Octaue, Three go under the Name of the 
< essential Notes, in a peculiar Manner, viz. the Fundamental, 
the 3d, and 5th. . 1806 Calcott Mus. Gram. (1817) 55 
Sharps or fiats, .which occur in the course of the Movement 
..are termed accidental, to distinguish them from those of 
the Signature, which are essential to the Scale of the original 
key note. Ibid. 202 His [Kirnbergcr’s] arrangement of 
Chords, into essential and accidental. 1851 Warner tr. 
Webeds Th. Composition 258 There are only certain par* 
ticular harmonies, which belong to any one particular key . . 
These are called the Essential harmonies ot the key. 1880 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 679/1 s v * Harmony , The use of pre- 
liminary notes a semitone above or below any note of an 
essential chord. 

5 . That is of the nature of, or resembles, an 
essence or extract (see Essence 10} ; that is in 
n stale of essence. 

164X French Distill, v. (1651) 1x3 This Spirit contains in 
it.. essential I Sulphur. 1673 Grew Anal. Plants it. i. v. 

{ x6 In the Vessels, a more Essential Liquor.. in the Fibres 
a more simple and Essential Aer. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. x2o 7 2 They filled his apartments with alexipharmics, 
restoratives, and essential virtues- 183* Wok r>5 w. Derot. 
I neitements, F rom humble violet — modest thyme — Exhaled, 
the essential odours climb. 

b. Essential oil, a volatile oil, obtained by dis- 
tillation, and marked by the characteristic odour 
of the plant or substance from which it is extracted ; 
as the oil of laurel, oil of turpentine, etc. Now 
often as a synonym of * volatile oil *. 


1674 Grew Anat. Plants Lect. i. (1682) 237 Having .. 
made mention of the preparation of Essential Oyls. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr. vi. § 14 The soul of any plant .. is 
neither more nor less than its essential oil. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy A gric. Chem. (1814) 102 Volatile oil, likewise called 
essential oil, differs from fixed oil, in being' capable of 
evaporation by a much lower degree of heat. 1859 Gullick 
& Timbs Paint. 208 The Volatile or Essential Oils are 
destitute of the strength of the fixed oils. 1867 J. Hogg 
Mtcrosc. 1. iii. 205 Sections of woods .. containing gum, 
resin, etc., should be soaked in essential oil, alcohol, or 
ether. 

•j* c. Essential salt (see quot.). Ohs. 

1715 in Kersey. 1718 Quincy Contpi. Disp. 9 The essen- 
tial salt is that which is obtain’d by ChrystaHization from 
the Juices of Plants.. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. II. 181 
What the first chemists called, in general, the Essential 
Salts of Vegetables. 

6. quasi-tft/y. = Essentialta". 

1827 Pollok Course T. x, His face with clouds Of glory 
circled round, essential bright. 

B. sb. 

1. What exists ; existence, being. Ohs. 

1667 Milton/ 5 . L. it. 93 His utmost ire. .Will, .quite con- 
sume us, and reduce To nothing this essential. 

2. Something belonging to the essence of a 
thing; an indispensable element or adjunct ; also, 
in weaker sense, a chief or leading point. Orig. 
only in pi. ; in later use, occas. sing, d* "b* pi* = 
Essential vows ; see A 4 . 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 2372 Euer after to obserue 
the essencyals thre. Ibid. 1913 The sensuals thre. . a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. 1. iv. § 3 (1622) 23 Vowes, and invoca- 
tions, and other the Essentials of religion. 1750 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 167 These .matters . . being rather among 
the elegancies, than the essentials of language. 1793 Smea- 
ton Edystone L. § 2 66 If. .all our essentials had duly per- 
formed their duties, we could have reaped little advantage 
from them. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxiii, ‘Well, well*, said 
Glossin, * no occasion to be particular, tell the essentials ’. 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 1. vii. § 1 Natural motive powers, .are 
a help, but not an essential of production. 1850 Mrs. Jame- 
son Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 230 The distinction between 
the Franciscans and Dominicans lay not in essentials, but 
merely inpoint of discipline. .1860-1 Flo. Nightingale 
Nursing ii. 7 The first essential to the patient, without 
which all the rest, .is as nothing. 1873 H. Spencer Study 
Sociol. v. iii A tendency, .to be blinded by exterior trivial- 
ities to interior essentials. 

+ 3. pi. Inmost nature ; * vitals \ Ohs. rare, 
a 17x6 South (J.’j The plague of sin has even altered his 
nature, and eaten into his very essentials. 

tEssentialist. Ohs. [f. prec. + -iST.] The 
name given to a Nonjuror who held that the 
‘usages' which were omitted from the Second 
Prayer-book of Edward VI were 1 essential \ 

X719 {title), A Dialogue in Vindication of our present 
Liturgy and Service; between Timothy a Churchman and 
Thomas an Essen tialist. 

Essentiality (ese:nfi|se-Hti). [f. as prec.+ 

-ITT.] 

1. The quality or fact of being essential. 

1640 Goodwin justifying Faith 1. i. (R.), The substantial- 
ness and essentiality of a promise relates to the actual 
execution of it. 1646 Saltmarsh Some Drops . ii. 32 The 
onenesse, Entirenesse, indivisibility and essentiality of the 
Truth. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. r. viii. (1879) 351 
There are many upon whom the essentiality of Intellectual 
and Moral discipline will.. impress itself. 

2. Essential character or nature ; essence. 

16x6 R. C. Times' JVhts. 1. 122 The mistery Of searching 
his [God’s] essential.! tie. 1647 J er. Taylor Vissuas. Popcry 
11. 1. § 4 (R.) This faith is perfected, as to the essentiality of 
it, in the death and resurrection of Christ. 1683 Pordage 
Myst. Div. 79 Love’s Eternal Essentiality is that out of 
which all pure simplified Spirits were brought forth. x866 
Carlyle Edw. Irving Misc. (x88r) I. 229 This ‘ noble lady’ 
was in essentiality an artist. 

3. An essential qualit y (rare) ; also //. essential 
points or elements essentials. Cf. Essential B. 2 . 

1649 J. EccLESTON .tr. Bellmen's Epist. x. 9 This essen- 
tiality is called Sophia, being the essentiall wisedome, or 
the body of Christ. 17x0 Swift in Examiner No. 32 T 3 
The French .. whose essentialities are generally so very 
superficial. 1821 Blackiv. Mag. X. 322 When priests . . 
shall forget the solemn essentialities of their office.. *858 
Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. II. »x. iii. 425 In all the essentialities 
of it, there had not been, .the least flaw, 
f Esse'ntialize, V. In 7 essentialise. [f. as 
prec. + -1ZE.] traits. To make essential; to give 
essence or being to. 

1669 Gale tr. Plato in Crt. Gentiles t. sir. 111.-325 The 
Divine Opificer, by whose . . effective word, althings were 
cssentializ'd. 

Hence Esse’ntializer. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. in. iii. 320 The first fabricator, 

; perfector, essentialiser of Beings or he that gives Essence 
to Beings. 

Essentially (ese’njali), adv. [f. ns prec. + 
-LY -.] In an essential manner. 

1. fig. In essence ; with respect to essence ; ns 
an essential attribute or constituent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tit. xiv. (1495) 5^ A myjte 
of y' soule cssenciably [! read essendallij yeue to werke and 
doo his dedes in y » body. 1534 More A new. Toy totted Bk. 
Wks. 1121/1 The glory of his godhed is, to be present and to 
fill al places at ones assencially. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pot. 
v. lxvui. (i6n) 367 They define not the Church by what the 
Church essentially is. a 1631 Donne Strut, i. <1634) 7 To 
see that God essentially and face to face, a 1680 Gi-anvill 
(J.),B ody and spirit are essentially disfided, though not locally 


distant. 17x5 De Foe Fain. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) I. 20 Jesus 
Christ is essentially God, though in a second person. 1835 
Foster in Life 4- Corr. (1846) I I. ^01 Principles which are 
essentially inherent in your institution. 

*j* b. On the ground of (one’s) actual nature. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 39 He that loues hiraselfe. 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance The name of 
Valour. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 4 In like manner is the 
bread said to be the Body of Christ . . not really or essen- 
tially, but typically and sacramentally, 

c. In fact, really. Ohs. 

_ 1602 Shaks. Ham. lit. iv. 187 That I essentially am not 
in madnesse, But mad in crafL 

d. In respect of the essential points, materially, 
substantially. 

• 1774 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 483 My opinion .. does not .. 
essentially differ from that of your lordship. 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865)405 A form of words — literally false, 
but essentially deceiving no one. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 

I. xxiii. 304 Its food is essentially marine, the acalephm, etc. 
1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Evtp. v. (ed. 5) 56 The impression 
which the three narratives leave is essentially the same. 
1879 J. Times in Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. IV. 7/1 She [/, e. 
a steamship] was, as a whole, essentially completed. 

e. In the proper or essential function. 

1609 Dowland Ornith . Microl. 51 Rests are . placed In 
songs after three manners .. Essentially when they betoken 
silence. 

2. a. Indispensably. 

1757 Footf. Author 1, I believe her Brother's consent 
essentially necessary. x8xz Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
IX. 122 Some supplies essentially necessary to both armies. 

b. In a marked or eminent degree; eminently. 

1593 Drayton Past . Eclog. vm. (R.), None are so essen- 
tially high As those that on her [Wisdom’s) bounty do rely. 
17x3 Addison in Guardian No. 3 r 4 Knowledge . . truly 
and essentially raises one man above another. 1869 Menu 

J. Grey 100 That blessed union, -has contributed so essen- 
tially to the. .prosperity of both countries. 

Essentialness (ese-njalnes)* [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or fact of being essential. 

1640 Ld. Digby Sp. cone. Trten. Pari. 12 The Essentialnes 
Sir of frequent Parliaments to the happinesse of this King- 
dome. a 1699 Bonnell in W. Hamilton Life 11. (1703) 175 
Each endeavouring . . to pretend them to be of more Essen- 
tialness and Weight in Religion, than indeed they are. 1736 
in Bailey. 1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. A6A. 120 A confusion 
of the idea of essentialness., with the idea of nobleness. 

+ Esse’ntiate, ppl. a. Ohs . [as if ad. L. *es- 
sentiat-us ; see next.] « Essentiated. In quot. sb. 

1630 G. Widdowes Schysmat. Puritan A iij b, The 
scriptures deduceable sence in Essentials, Essentiates,’ Effi- 
cients, Finals, Subjects, Effects, and their Modalities, .. . 
confounds this Professor. 

+ Esse’ntiate, V. Ohs. fa.fflc. in 6 essen- 
tiate. [f. as if on L. * essential - ppl. stem of *cs- 
sentidre , f. essentia : see Essence.] 

1. traits. To make into an essence or being ; to 
form or constitute the essence or being of. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. t. 39 For whosoeuer sayth 
that the Sonn was essentjate or made to be of his Father, 
denieth that he is of himself. 1647 Saltmarsh Sparhl. 
Glory { 1847) 66 That which forms, essentiates, or constitutes 
the true Christian, is the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 1680 Baxter 
A ttstu. Stillingfl. 8 A Church as well as a Kingdom, is 
essentiated by a pars regens, and gars subdita. 1687 
Death's Vis. Pref. 4 Those turns of Fancy and Wit, that 
almost Essentiate a Poem. 

b. To essentiate together : to unite in essence; 
to make into one essence or being. 

1593 Naske Christ’s T. 9 b, What is a man, if the parts 
of his body be disparted, and not incorporated and essen- 
tiate together? 

2. intr. To become essence ; to be assimilated 
or converted into a being or body. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. iv, What comes 
nearest the nature of that it feeds, converts quicker to 
nourishment, and doth sooner essentiate. 

3. traits . To refine into an ‘ essence 1 or subtle 
extract. (See Essentiated ppl. a.) 

Hence Esse'ntinted ppl. a. Esse ntiatlng’ vhl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Esse’ntlator, he that ‘essentiates’. 

1656 H . More Antid. Ath.fi 662) 14 A rabble of Self- 
essentiated and divided ^ Deities. 1675 Evelyn Terra 
(1778) 170 Essentiated Spirits . . are as pernicious to them 
[pjants] as brandy and hot waters to men. 1736 Bailey. 
Essentiated, made or brought into essences, or essential 
spirits.^ 1635 Montague in Haruntondls U’hs. tiCSj) II. 
701 If it were simply necessary to the essen dating of a 
churchy x68x Baxter Acc. Shcrlocke v. 204 A Constitutive 
Cause Jn the cpmmon sense of Logicians, signifieth the 
Essen tiating Cause- 1689 in 6 th Coll. Papers Pres. Af- 
fairs 15' One Corporation made up of three Constituent 
Essentiating Parts, King, Lords and Commons. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin s Inst. 1. 38 That he [the Father) is the 
onely essentiator or maker of the essence. 1677 Gaik Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 249 He who is the first independent Es- 
sence and Essentiator of althings can be but one. 

fEssentie. Obi. rare- 1 , [nd. L. essentia .] 

= Essence, Essencv. 

1 5S* Huloht, Essentye or substance compacted of matter 
and shape. 

fEssenti’fical, a - Ohs. [f. L. essenti-a being 
or essence + -Fic + -al (after mod.L. essenli/ictts ) J 
Forming or producing the essence of a thing. 

1656 [J. Serjeant) tr. White's Pcrifat. Inst it. ato Now, 
natural! Things arc natural! parts of the world, unerringly 
flowing from the EsscntificalJ idea’s. *662 J. Chandler 
Van Helmont's Oriat. 144 Although the formal! light doth 
shine; yet its act is not terminated in shining, but in an es* 
sentificall thingltness. 
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• t Essenti'ficate, v. Ohs. [f.asprec. + -ate3. 
Cf, essenctficatch\ trans. To make into an essence. 
Hence lik-sonti-ficated/yV. a. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus' A rc hi a ox is 1. v. 74 Take Hercurie 
‘Essentificated, the which separate from all its Superfluities. 
1736 in Hailey. 1775 in Asu. 

■ tEssera. Path. Obs. Also S essere, -rs. 
[med.L. csscra, essere, ad. Arab. ijyi., \g* shard, 
with the art. UwbJ! ash-shard : see Avicenna Canon 
IV. iii. cap. 13 in the orig. and in the Lat. version 
of 1483. Cf. Fr. essirc.) ‘Old term for a cuta- 
neous eruption attacking the face and hands, re- 
sembling that caused by the sting of nettles, but 
the spots not elevated, and usually unattended by 
fever ’ (Syd. Sue. Lex.) ; a variety of nettle-rash. 

. 1706 Phillips, Essere. 1721-1800 Bailey, Essers. 1744 
Mitchell Colours 0/ People in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 108 Cu- 
taneous Diseases, as the Itch, prickly Heat or Essere. 1782 
W. Heberden Comm. iii. (1806) 14 The attacks of the essera 
or nettle-rash. x8ix in Hooper Med. Did. 1847 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Essew, obs. form of Issue. 

Essex (e'seks). The name of an English 
county, occurring attrib. in Essex calf, properly a 
calf reared in Essex, but often used as a con- 
temptuous designation for the natives of thatcounty. 
Hence, punningly, + Essex-growtk, growth in the 

* calf’ of the leg. Hence + E'ssexed a. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 361 You 

would wish that his puny baker-legs had more Essex growth 
[**. e. more calf] in them. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) JVks. 
11. 165 A gocd.Legge is a great grace if it be discreetly 
essex’d in the calfe, and not too much spindled in the 
small. 

Essign, obs. form of Assign. 

Essoin, essoign (esorn), sb. Law. Forms: 
4-7 essoyn(e, 4 essonie, Sc. essox^e, 5 esson, 
6-9 essoine, 7-8 essoign(e, 7 (.Sir.) essonsie, 6- 
essoin, 7- essoign. See also Assoin sb. [a. OF. 
essone , essonie , essoine , essoigne, essoyne (mod.F. 
cxoinc ), vbl. sb. f. essoigne r\ see next.] 

1 . Law. The allegation of an excuse for non- 
appearance in court at the appointed time; the 
excuse itself. Also in phrases To cast , make , chal- 
lenge essoin. Day of essoin : the day when excuses 
were received, the first day of term. 

Essoins were admitted on various grounds, jjilgrimage, 
the king’s service, illness, etc. The practice is now ob- 
solete. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 249 pat non eft mad 
essoyn, fie kynges right to clame. Ibid. 291, I may not 
cast essoyn, bot felow my somons. 1483 Adz Rich. Ill, 
c. 3 § 1 Non esson or proteccion be allowed in any suche 
accion. 1514 Fitzherb. Just. Peas (1538) 80 b, No pro- 
tection, essoyne, nor wager of lawe to be allowed. x6i* 
Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. Notes 270 The xl daies in the es- 
soine of child-birth allowed by the Norman customs. x6*o 
J. Wilkinson Hundred Crt. 169 Whosoever will cast any 
essoine in these courts, he must come at the beginning of 
the court. 1702 Royal Proclam. 29 Mar. in Lottd. Gas. 
No. 3797/2 The First Day of the said Quitidena Paschx, 
commonly called the Day of Essoigns. 17x3 Swift Cade - 
ntts $ Van. Wks. 1824 XIV. 475 But, with . . Demur, . im- 
parlance, and essoigne The parties ne’er could issue join. 
a 1734 North Ld. Guildford in Ld. Campbell Chancellors 
(1837) IV. xexv. 284 He reasoned the country people out of 
their pence for essoines. 1885 L. O. Pike Ycar-bks. 12 & 13 
Edw.il/, Jntrod. 31 The essoin was fraudulently cast with- 
out his knowledge. 

b. Clerk of the essoins : ‘ an officer of the Com- 
mon Pleas, who keeps the Essoin-rolls, delivers 
them to every officer, and receives them again 
when they are written* (Phillips 1678-J 706). 

1637 Howell Lotidinop. 368 The Officers of this Court 
[Common Pleas] are many ; viz. Custos Brcvium , three Pro- 
tonotaries, Clerk of the Essoins [etc.]. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 
1721-1800 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . Tit general. An excuse, exemption, making of 
conditions, parleying, delay; also in phr. with- 
out essoin. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 136 He gaf a fiousand 
mark, withouten essoyne. , c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Julian 
j8i To fynd sume essonie for-quhy pai mycht frely pase 
forby. c 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxvl ii, The duke then of 
Burgoyn, .Kepte Fraunce full well without any essoyn. 
1390 Spenser F. Q . 1. iv.20 From everie worke he chalenged 
essoyne. For contemplation sake. 

*j{ 3 . The alleged sense ‘ one who is excused * 
( = Essoinee) is app. due to a misunderstanding, 
Cowell’s explanation of AF. essonie having been 
taken by later lexicographers as referring to essoin. 

(If the sense were authenticated, the. word as so used 
would be a distinct sb., repr. AF. essoin/, as Assign sb . 2 
represents AF. assign/.) 

1607 Cowell Interpr., Essoine (Essonium) cometh of the 
French Esson it? or exonni/ ,i. cansarius miles , he that hath 
his presence forborne or excused vpon any iust cause . . It 
signifieth in our common lawe an alledgement of an excuse. 
4. Comb, essoin-day (see quot.); essoin-roll, 
the list containing the names of the essoinees. 

' 1679 Trials of White , etc. 8 Monday is the Essoign Day. 
1765-9 Blackstone Comm. in. xviii. (1783! 278 Thereon the 
Court sits to take essoigns.. wherefore .this is usually called 
the essoign day of the term. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v,. 
Formerly the first general return day of the term was called 
essoign day, because the court sat to receive essoigns. 


Essoin (esoi*n\ v. Law.- Forms: 5-7 essoyne, 
6-8 essoign (e, 6-7 essoine, 7 (Sc.) essonyie, 
_-zie, 7- essoin. See also Assoin v. [a. OF. 
essoignier , essoinier, essoyne r, f. essoyne med.L. 
ex-sonidre , f. ex out t sonia , sunnis lawful excuse, 
f. OHG. sunna , sunnia, corresp. to OS. sunnea 
doubtfully explained as ‘want, lack', ON. syn 
refusal, denial ; the OTent. type coincides in form 
with that of Goth, sunja truth ; the OHG. sense 
must have existed in Goth., which has the derived 
vb. sunjdn to excuse.] 

1 . trans. To offer an excuse for the non-appear- 
ance of (a person) in court ; to excuse for absence. 
Also, To essoin one's attendance. 

1495 Ad ii Hen. VII , c. 5 The defendaunt . . be not es- 
soyned.. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v.. The causes that serue 
to Essoine any man summoned be diuers and infinite: yet 
drawne to fiue heads. 1609 Skene tr. Ads Will. (an. 1165) 
c. 26 § 1.7 Gif ane man is essonyied at the fourt day, be 
reason of seiknes . . or being besond Forth : he sail have 
respit, or ane continuation of fonrtie days. 1642 Perkins 
Prof Bk. xi. 332 The Plaintiffe is essoined so that I cannot 
answer unto him. X65X tr. Kit chin's Courts Leet 272 The 
Tenant was Essoyned and at the day made default. 1738 
Hist. Crt.Excheq. ii. 23 They might excuse or essoign their 
Attendance, and attend by Deputy. 1885 L. O. Pike 
Year-bks. 12 <5- z^ Ediu. Ill, Introd. 30 The tenant.. caused 
himself to be essoined. 

2 . To accept an excuse from, let off (a person). 

1620 Quarles Jonah Div. Poems (1717) 30 Away with 

wings of time, (I’ll not essoin thee). 

Essoinee (esoknf*). Law. [a. AF. essoignie 
(Britton), pa. pple. of essoignier'. see Essoin v.] 
A person excused for non-appearance in court. 

[1607 See Essoin si. 3.] 1642 W. Bird Mag. Honor 162 It 
shall rest upon the credit and integrity of the Essoinee. 
1863 Nichols Britton II. 351 If the essoinee does not., 
appear to warrant the essoiner. 

Essoiner (esoi'nai). Also 7 (Sc.) essonyier, 
-zier. [ad. AF. essoigniour (Britton), f. essoignier : 
see Essoin vi\ One who essoins ; one who offers 
an excuse for the absence of another. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. mb, It behoues the essonzier to 
name his awin name, and the name of him that isessonzied. 
1651 tr. Kitchitis Courts Baron 374 The Name of the 
Essoyner shall be put in. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 
397 An Essoin de Service ie Roy was challenged, for that the 
Essoiner was under age. 1889 Univ. Rev. Nov. 436 In the 
High Court of Night Be thou essoiner for us unto Death. 

Essoinment (esoinment). [f. Essoin v. + 
-MENT.] The action of essoining. 

f Esso’me, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. essome-r, 
var. of asomer (mod.F. assommer) to knock down.] 
trans. To confound, confuse. 

1660 Burney Kep$. Sutpor (x66x) 99 Mahumetane juglings, 
to essome their spectators in this lower world. 

+ Essome'nic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. laabgcv-os, 
fut. pple. of liven to be + - 1 C.] (See quot.) 

1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1 . 123 Another kind of mirror 
. . the Essomenic . . which has the singular power of repre- 
senting things and persons in future times. Ibid. 124 It 
has all the qualities of the other two kinds, but the Esso- 
menic is peculiar to itself. 

Essonite, var. of Hessonite, cinnamon-stone. 

1820 R. Jameson Min. 1 . 162. Cinnamon stone .. Essonite. 
1884 Dana Min. 266 Essonite included a cinnamon colored 
variety from Ceylon, 

Esssse, obs. form of Ashes. 

Essue, obs. form of Issue. - 

Essurine, var. form of Esdrine. 

Essuyance. Also assuyance. [as if a. F. 
*essuyance f. essuyer to wipe.] (See quot.) 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill , 1. 27 Holding a Cloth of Plaisance (or 
rather of Essuyance) for her [the Queen’s] Cup. Ibid. 1. 157 
Cloth of assuyance. Towel or napkin that wait on the cup. 

Est, dial, form of Nest ; cf. adder for nadder. 

Est, obs. var. of East. 

Est, var. of Este, Obs., delight, favour. 

-est, suffix , forming the superl. deg. of adjs. and 
advbs., represents two forms originally distinct: 

(1) OE. -osl-, -ust-, -asi- } corresp. to OFris., ON. 
-ast-, OS., OHG., Goth. -Sst- OTeut. - 6 sto-\ 

(2) OE. -est-y -st-, with umlaut, corresp. to OFris., 
OS., OHG., Goth, -isto- OTeut. -is to-. These 
OTeut. suffixes are combinations of the two com- 
parative suffixes - 6 z-, - iz - with O Aryan - to- ; similar 
formations in other Aryan langs. are Gr. -htto-, Skr. 
ishtha -. In OE. the two suffixes were already con- 
fused, so that -ost- occasionally appears with umlaut 
of the root- vowel, and conversely-^/- without um- 
laut ; a few umlaut forms survived into early ME., 
as lengeste longest; the only examples now re- 
maining are best, eldest. In OE. (as in Gothic) the 
suffix -isto- was added to the stems of certain older 
superlatives formed with the suffix -m-\ the re- 
sulting OE. ending -mest- was in later Eng. con- 
fused with the adv. most : cf. forma, fyr mest, fore- 
most', innema, innemest, inmost', see -most. (For 
the relation in historical and present usage be- 
tween the inflexional comparison in - er , -est, and 
the periphrastic comparison with the advbs. more, 
most : see -ER 3 .) 


fEsta-Ble, v. Obs. Also 6 nstable, -bill, 
etabill. [ad. F. establ-ir (mod.F. etablir) — Pr. 
establir, stablir. It. stabilire L. stabilire , f. sta* 
bilis Stable a. See also Stable vi] trans. — 
Establish in various senses. To make stable ; to 
settle, fix permanently ; to secure, confirm ; to de- 
cree ; to make steady, support, calm (the mind). 

[X377 Lancl. P. PI. B. i. 120 God of his goodnesse gan 
stable., fie heuene.] C1386 Chaucer Mclib. ? 102 Be it 
so that youre emprise be establid and ordeyned by gret 
multitude of people. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. t. 1. 7 He [God] 
is establed without ony meuyng. 1496-7 Ad 12 Hen. VII , 
c. 8. § 1 The Kynge . . enactith, ordeyneth and establelh 
that, etc. c 1310 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann, (1570) D. iij. 
This answere besemed .. aman establed in magnanimitie. 
* 5*3 Douclas sEneis x. iv. 74 To comfort and astabill 
Hys hevy amorus thochtis ennoyus. Ibid. xm. vi. 36 Thair 
myndis mesys and estabillis he. 1533 Bellenden Livy 1. 
xyi. (1822)74 Quhill he miebt, under his name, etabill the 
kingdome of Romanis to him. 

Establish (estre-blij"), V. Forms: 4 estab- 
lisse-n, 5 astabilishe, establisch, -ysch, -issh, 

6 astablese, establyshe, 4- establish. See also 
Stablish. [ME. establisse-n , a. OF. establiss - 
lengthened stem of establir : see prec.] 

1 . To render stable or firm, f a. To strengthen 
by material support (obs.). -fib. To ratify, con- 
firm, validate (obs.). c. To confirm, settle (what 
is weak or wavering) ; to restore (health) per- 
manently; to give calmness or steadiness to (the 
mind), f d. catachr. To calm (anger), to settle 
(doubts). 

[1375 Barbour Bruce x. 303 His land first [weill] stablist 
he.] 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 10 a, Establisshe 
and ease thyn ire with thy pacience. 1524 Cdl. Wolsey 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. iv. 53 This small number of hal- 
bardiers were appointed, .to establish every captain of your 
archers. 1533 Frith Ajisiv. More 34 b, 1 shall establyshe 
his wordes by S. Austen. 1537 in Wright Monast. Lett. 154 
To conferme, ratefie and astabilishe this my deyd [of sur- 
render of Furness Abbey], 1558 Kennedy Compend. Tract. 
in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844I 108 The onelie jugis appoyntit 
be God, to establische all doutis. 16x1 Bible Dumb. xxx. 

13 Euery vow . . her husband may establish it, or her hus- 
band may make it voyd. — Rout. iii. 31 Doe we then 
make void the lawe through faith? God forbid; yea, we 
establish the Law. 1623 J. Winthrop Let. in Hist. Neiv 
Eng. (1853! I. 407, I pray continually, that God will please 
to establish your heart. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 

21 x Supports, Cradles, Canes or Hoofs, to establish them 
[Carnations, etc.] against Winds. X708 Lond. Gas.* No. 
4439/2 The great Pensioner’s Health seems tobe Establish’d. 
1815 Jane Austen Emma 1. viiL 56 Harriet’s cheerful look 
and manner established hers. 

2 . To fix, settle, institute or ordain permanently, 
by enactment or agreement. Sometimes with obj. 
clause. i*Also (rarely) to impose (something) 
upon. 

CX374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 21 1 Coempcioun ]>at is to seyn 
commun achat or bylng to-gidere J>at were establissed vpon 
poeple by swiche a manere imposicioun as, etc. c 1386 — 
Parson's T. p 155 The peynes that been establissed and or- 
deyned for synne. 1388 A. King tr. Canisius* Catcch. H v b, 

Y c beginning of y« monethes was swa astablesed. 1611 
Bible Gen. ix. 9 And I, behold, I establish my couenant 
with you. 1660 Chas. II, Declar. Eccl. Affairs in Cobbett 
Pari. Hist. (1808) IV. 139 We shall use our best endeavour 
that such laws may be established, as may best provide for 
the peace of the church and state. 1700-1 Act Settlement 
12-13 Will. Ill , c. 2. § 2 Subject to such Incapacities, as .. 
are by the said recited Act provided, enacted, and esta- 
blished. a 17x4 Sharp Wks. I. vi. 177 The standing public 
methods which God hath established in the church. X793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 283 Having first established, that 
they should quit the work at nights. i8ox Strutt Sports 
$ Past. Introd. 42 This edict was established, for the regu- 
lation of the Christian army .. during the Crusade. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/6 We establish in Irish 
counties, as in Scotch and English counties . . the lodger 
franchise. 

fb. To secure or settle (property, privileges, 
etc.) to or upon persons. Obs. 

C1460 Fortescue Abs. Cf Lim. Mon, (1714) 139 To esta- 
blisch ..the same Lyvelood to his Crowne. 1605 Shaks. 
Mad. 1. iv. 37 We will establish our estate upon Our eldest 
Malcolm. 1665 Walton Life Hooker 33 Destroying what 
was by those known laws happily establisht to them and 
their posterity. 

+ c. To impute (guilt) to. Obs. [Cf- ‘ne statuas 
illis hoc peccatum,’ Acts vii. 30 in Vulgatej. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/x He cryed with an hye voys 
and said ‘lord establysshe not to theym thys synne’, 

3 . To set up on a secure or permanent basis ; to 
fonnd (a government, an institution ; in mod. use 
often, a house of business). 

r 1460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lim. Mon.( 17x4) 103 It . schal be 
good that an honorable . . Concede be e^tablischid. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas.i is54)xxvii. I.xxi, Knighthode.hesayed, 
was first established The commenwealthein right todefende. 
1670 Temple Let. in Wks. (1731' HI- 227 A Goveniment is 
never well established but in the Hearts of the Sulyects. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. xii. 261 The manufactory of 

Messrs. was first established towards the end of the # 

last century. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xL (i8Sot 1S3 
They succeeded in establishing many important and highly 
flourishing colonies. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. 
vi. 433 The throne of Cnut, established by wasting wars. 

4 . To place in a secure or permanent position ; 
to install and secure in a possession, office, dig- 
nity, etc.; to ‘set up’ (a person, oneself) in business ; 
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to settle (a person) in or at a place ; rejl. to obtain 
a secure footing ; also in weaker sense, to take up 
one’s quarters. Also inlr. for refl. To ‘settle*. 

x 557 Order Ho spit alls B v, To deliuer unto such [Bedells] 
as then remayne, their Staves, and again astablishe them. 
1601 Siiaks. jul. C. I. in. 86 The senators to-morrow Mean 
to establish Cresaras a king. 1677 Goz't. Venice 102 Since the 
Turks established in Europe. 1770 Langhokne Plutarch 
(1879) I. 73/2 Numa .. with a view to establish himself in 
the'people’s good graces .. attempted to soften them. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L . § 298 The workmen being established 
in the house . . every one went to the occupation allotted. 
18x5 Scribbteomcuiia g 6 If a writer be desirous of establish- 
ing himself as a candiu censor of literature. 3840 Thirlwall 
Crmri; VII. lvii. 205 His first object was to establish Eumenes 
in his satrapy. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii.92 The 
gentlemen of the party . . established themselves in very 
comfortable rooms. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 83 The 
Jewish traders., were enabled by the royal protection to 
establish themselves in separate quarters. 

fb. To provide for the maintenance of (per- 
sons). Oh. Cf. settle. 

1644 Chas. I in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vm. (1843) 514/1 
[He appointed them] to consider., in what manner his 
family should be established. 1872 H. Lawrenny in Fortn . 
Rn>. Mar. 313 Heads of families ceased .. to dower and 
‘ establish ’ the daughters of the house. 

5 . To set up or bring about permanently (a state 
of things) ; to 4 create * (a precedent) ; to introduce 
and secure permanent acceptance for (a custom, 
a belief). Also, to secure for oneself, gain per- 
manently (a reputation, a position). 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, tv. i. 86 But to establish here a 
peace indeed. 38x4 Stock Exchange Laid Open 5 It esta- 
blishes a price in the market. 3826 F. CoorEU Mohicans 
ii, The most confirmed gait that he could establish was a 
Canterbury gallop with the hind legs, a 1832 Mackintosh 
Causes Revolution Wks. 1846 II. 164 He had established, 
by his own sole authority, the most unbounded liberty of 
worship. 3861 Tui.i.och Em;. Pitrit. ii. 177 In.the remain- 
ing years of Milton’s academic career, he established a high 
reputation for scholarship. 3865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vi, 
It has been hard work to establish order here. 1885 Mauch. 
Exam. 13 July 5/3 The French troops have pretty well 
established their ascendency in the capital. 

b. To erect into (a rule, etc.). +Also (with 
complement ), to secure in a certain condition. 

1795 T. J efferson Writ. [1859) IV. X13 Emergencies which 
threatened our country with slavery, but ended in establish- 
ing it free. 1855 J. S. C. Abbot Napoleon II. i. 17 If such 
a tyranny is allowed to be established into a principle, etc. 

c. Card-playing. To establish a suit (see quot.). 

1862 1 Cavendish ' Whist (1879) 56 Twos and threes may 

become quite as valuable [as higher cards] when the suit is 
established. 3876 A.. Campbell-Walker Correct Card 
Gloss, xx A suit is said to be. established when you have 
exhausted all the best cards in it which were against you. 

6. To place beyond dispute ; to prove (a pro- 
position, claim, accusation) ; rarely with personal 
obj. and complement. 

^1704 T. Brown Sat. Ant tents Wks. X730 I. ax He has 
establish’d .. five or six essential differences between those 
two poems. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 134 This doc- 
trine Carsar Magatus and Bclloste have taken great pains 
to establish. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1. 224 
If he fail to establish in your minds the innocence of the 
count. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) I. App. 659 His 
great point he seems to me fully to establish. 3873 Brown- 
ing Red Colt. Nt.-eap 266 Some better theory Than would 
establish him participant In doings yonder. 3885 Silt C. 
P. Butt in Law Times Rep. LI 1 1. 61/1 It is extremely 
difficult to establish a case of negligence against the steamer. 

b. To affirm judicially the validity of (a dis- 
puted will). 

18x8 Cruise Digest, (ed.2) VI. 3x1 Upon a bill to establish 
this will . . Sir Joseph Jckyll declared that, etc. 

7 . From loth c. often used with reference to 
ecclesiastical ceremonies or organization, and to 
the recognized national church or its religion ; in 
early use chiefly pass, in sense 2 (esp. in phrase by 
law established, i.c. 4 prescribed or settled bylaw’), 
but sometimes with mixture of senses 3-5. Hence 
in recent use : To place (a church or a religious 
body) in the position of a national or state church. 

1558 Act 1 Eliz. c. 2 ; 5 27 Laws wherein . . any other ser- 
vice is limited, established, or set forth to be used within 
this realm. 3592 Sc. Acts 12 Part. fas. VI, § 114 The trew 
and hal.ie Kirk, presentlie established within this Renlme. 
1642 Kings Protest. 19 Sent, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) 
V. 21, I will .. defend and maintain The True Reformed 
Protestant Religion established in the Church of England. 
3660 Chas. II Dectar. Eccl. Affairs 25 Oct. 8 The.. esteem 
we have for the Church of England, as it is established by 
Law. 3931 Calamv Life (1830) I. i. 73 Opposition to the 
church by law established. 3731 Swift Presbyterian's 
Plea Merit Wks. 1776 IV. 260 Which [Presbyterian] sect 
was . . established in all its forms by. .an ordinance of the 
lords and commons. 3838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. 
ipS What is established is by the very force of the term 
likewise endowed. 

t Esta-blishable, Ohs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That can be established or made secure. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 115 Establish able against 
a relapse only from hitn. 

Established (ustarblift), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] In senses of thevb. Established Church : 
see Cituitcu 5 c, and Establish v. 7. Established 
clerk, servant , etc. : one on the * establishment *, in 
permanent employ. Established list , the list of 
those in permanent employ. 


1642 T. Leciiford (title) Plain Dealing.. A short view of 
New-Englands present Government, .compared with the. . 
Established Government of England. 1672-5 Comber Comp. 
Temple (1702} 81 AH Establisht Protestant Churches do ap- 
prove, and use prescribed Forms. 3682 Claverhouse in M. 
Morris Life vi. {1888.) 53 [The king] was relenting nothing of 
his „ . care of maintaining the established government. 3753 
Smart Power Supreme Beingifkl), Rul'd by establish’d laws 
and current nature. 1790 Burke Fr.Rco. X25 We are resolved 
to keep an established church, an established monarchy, an 
established aristocracy, and an established democracy. 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 5 They respect some of 
the established principles and arrangements of the lan- 
guage. 3849 Ruskin Scv. Lamps vii. 186 The architecture 
of a nation is great only when it is as universal and as es- 
tablished as its language. 1865 Earle Sax. Citron. Notes 
340 One of the established sensation scenes of history. 3888 
Pall Mall G. 25 April 10/2 A return of the number of esta- 
blished and un established servants [in the Post Office.] 
Establisher (estte-blijai). [f. as prec. + -Etth] 
One who establishes (in senses of vb.). • 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (16x7) 613 The first founders 
and establishers of them. <1 3677 Barrow Wks. (1741) II. 
xx. 215 God being the author and establisher of nature. 
18x2 Examiner 14 Sept. 577/2 Luck .. was the establisher 
of his greatness.. 3824-9 Landor I mag. Cottv. {1846) I. 93 
That the foudre is rather a destroyer than an establisher. 
Establishing (estte'blijig), vbl.sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing >.] The action of the vb. Establish in its 
various senses. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 6371 No prelate may done so, But 
it the pope be . . That made thilk establishing. 3433 
Lydg. Pilgr. Smvle tv. xxx. (1483^ 80 In the election and 
establysshynge of chyuetayns ther may be founden errour. 
1660 Milton Free Contvnv. 451 When we have our Forces 
. . in our hands, to the firm establishing of a Free Common- 
wealth. 3846 Trench Mirac. vi. (18621 188 The words are 
for the establishing of his trembling faith. 

t Establishing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ING-.] That establishes ; sustaining, support- 
ing. 

3667 Flavel Saint Indeed (3754)52 This heart reviving 
and establishing doctrine of the dominion of our Father. 

Establishment (esfce’blijment). [f. as prec. 
+ -ment. Cf. OF. establisscment (late AF. esta- 
blishemcnt ), Fr. etablissemesit . ] 

I. Action or means of establishing. 

1 . The action of establishing ; the fact of being 
established : in various senses of the vb. 

3596 J. Nordcn Progr. Pietie (3847! 337 An establishment 
of concord amongst ourselves [is] to be sought and heartily 
prayed for. 3688 Col. Rec. Penn. I. 226 That such Sanc- 
tion and Establishment may be as Effectual and binding as 
any Law. 3739 Butler Serm. Wks. 3874 II. 225 The bare 
establishment of Christianity in any place . . is a very im- 
portant and valuable effect. 3788 W. Gordon (title) The 
History of the rise, progress and establishment of the 
United States of America. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 
(1863) II. iv. i. 102 The establishment of Christianity in 
Scotland. 3873 Figure Training 38 A most awkward and 
clumsy figure is in a fair way towards formation and per- 
manency of establishment. 1875 Fortnum Maiolica 37 The 
establishment of the ducal court at Urbino. 

2 . esp . The * establishing’ by law (a church, re- 
ligion, form of worship). (See Establish v. 7.) 
+ a. In early use, the settling or ordering in a 
particular manner, the regulating and upholding 
of the constitution and ordinances of the church 
recognized by the state. + b. In ijth-iSthc. oc- 
casionally the granting of legal status to (other 
religious bodies than that connected with the state), 
c. Now usually, the conferring on a particular reli- 
gious body the position of a state church. 

a. 1640-1 Ld. Digby Sp. in Rushw .Hist. Coll. (1721) IV. 
172 A Man . . that made the Establishment by Law the 
M casure of his Religion. 3706-7 Act 5 Anne c. 5 Securing 
Ch. Eng., Acts of Parliament now in Force for the Esta- 
blishment and Preservation of the Church of England. 

b. 1733 E. CalamyZ^ (1830) I. v. 401 The allowance 
of the law is of necessity a sufficient establishment [of dis- 
senting worship], 1792 Cokf. & Moore Life Wesley it. iv. 
(ed. 2)355 Mr. Wesley’s great desire to remain in union with 
the Church of England . . would not allow him to apply for 
a legal establishment. 

C. 3 662-3 Addr. of Commons to King 27 Feb. 5n Cobbett 
Pari. Hist. (1808) IV. 262. In time, some prevalent sect will 
..contend for an establishment. 1788 Priestley Led. 
Hist . v. Ivii. 449 There is no place where there are more 
forms of religion openly professed, and without the esta- 
blishment of any of them than Pennsylvania. 1792 Burke 
Let. Sir H. Lattgrishe Wks. VI. 3x8 The perpetual esta- 
blishment of the confession of Faith, and the Presbyterian 
church government. 3813 Mkq. Lansdowne in Ho. Lords 
8 Mar., They [Catholic Petitioners of City of Lim- 
erick] asked for no establishment of their own Church. 
a *83* Mackintosh Causes Rei'ol. Wks. 3846 II. 227 Toler- 
ation . . was sometimes sought by Dissenters as a step. to- 
wards establishment. x886 Eux Sf.lborne Dcf. Ch. Eng. 
1. iv. 77 All such relations of the Church to the State as 
those which are summed up in the term * Establishment 
t 3 . Established or stable condition ; settlement, 
permanence : also, settled condition of mind, calm- 
ness. confidence. Obs. 

3561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. 1. 35 For it is merueilotis, 
how great establishment groweth hereof. 3641 J. Jackson 
True F.vang. T. 111. 228 A succession of three good Princes 
together doth notably contribute to establishment, and feli- 
city of a Kingdome. <1 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. 
(1704) III.603 ^ G°cl shall t>e pleased to add Establishment 
and Perpetuity to the Blessings he then Restored. 1624 
Ovrrs /loty Spirit 1x693) 60 Our Permanency and Establish, 
ment in the Truth. 1777 Priestley Matt . ly S/tr. (1782) I. 


Introd. 6 Truth will., gain a firm establishment m the 
minds of all men. 

t b. Manner in which anything is established ; 
organization, ‘footing’. Obs. 

3799 Wellington in Owen Disp. xo6 The improved esta- 
blishment on which he had placed their garrisons. 

A means of establishing; something that 
strengthens, supports, or corroborates. Obs. 

3561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 37 So many and so not- 
able miracles.. are cuen as many establishments of the law. 
3583 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 210 Truth is thepiiler and esta- 
blishment of the church. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
in. xx. 155 Their homes . . being a weake and hollow body, 
require some inward establishment, to confirme the length 
of their advancement. 

5 . Settlement in life; formerly often (now rarely) 
in the sense of marriage. 

3684 Prideaux Lett. 12 Nov. (1875) 138, I .. wish with 
that you had all the other satisfactions you can desire, espe- 
cially a good establishment in England. 1734 tr. Rotliris 
Attc. Hist . IV. ix. 345 You owe .. to them, birth, nurture, 
education and establishment, 3769 Robertson Chas. V, 
III. xi. 365 To acquire an establishment of such dignity and 
value for one of his sons.. .1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray 
Fam. I. iii. 259 Herchiefsolicitudewasto procurcnn affluent 
establishment for her daughter. 3815 Jane Austen Emma 
n. vi. 173 Whenever he were attached, he would willingly 
give up much wealth to obtain an early establishment. 1825 
Lytton Falkland 16, I saw in the notes of the mothers their 
anxiety for the establishment of their daughters. 

b. Settled income, provision for a livelihood. 
3727 Swift Gullwcds Travels (X731' 304 His Excellency, 
who had the sole Disposal of the Emperor’s Revenue, 
might easily provide by gradually lessening your esta- 
blishment. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ff I. I. xviii. 484 For each 
of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. 
1776 Cowi*£R Wks. (18371 XV. 34 It will afford me some 
sort of an establishment, at least for a time. 3832 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Life in Wilds yii. 94 Providing a permanent esta- 
blishment for the captain as their chief magistrate.. 

6. Establishment of a port [Fr. etablissemcnt 
d'nn port'] : (see quot.). 

3833 Hf.rschel Astron. xi. 337 That deviation of the time 
of high and low water at any port or harbour, from the cul- 
mination of the luminaries .. which is called the ‘establish- 
ment’ of that port. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket -bk. v. 
(ed. 21 168 The time of high water at any particular place is 
the same on the days both of New and Full Moon, and is 
termed the 4 Establishment of the Port’. 1886 Godfray 
Astron. App. (ed. 4) 200 The interval between the instant 
of the moon s transit across the meridian on the day of new 
or full moon, and the subsequent high water, is called the 
vulgar establishment of the port. 

II. Something that is established, 
t 7 . A settled arrangement ; a settled constitu- 
tion or government. Also, a legal enactment. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey (E. E.T. S.) 42 Heldc a counseyl . .of 
the prelates of ytalye at playsance, where he made . , csta* 
blischemens tamende the mauers of the Clergye. ■ 1596 
Stf.nser State I rel: (J.), Bring in that establishment by 
which all men should be contained in duty. 1605 Vehs- 
tecan Dec. Intell. iii. (3628) 63 Aduanced to the honourable 
titles of Earles and Lords, with'EvStablishment for the con- 
tinuall remaining of these titles, a 3655 Vines Lord's Svpp. 
(1677) 418 Not that I would encourage any man to break 
a wnolsom order or establishment. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 
5 That so much talk’d of Establishment, call’d the Tariff of 
1664. 3793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 134 Our establishment 
respecting seamen was as follows. 

b. spec, in Fr. Hist, (transl. of Fr. PablisscmcnP. 
j8j8 Hallam Mid. Ages (3872) L 244 When St. Louis 
enacted that great code which bears the name of his Esta- 
blishments. 3873 G. W. Kitchin Hist. France I. hi. viii. 
343 The royal ‘Establishments’ or codes of law. 
fc. The ‘estimates’ for public expenditure. Obs. 
3672 Earl Essex. in Essex Papers .31 Aug., Upon the 
closing of the Establishment for this Kingdome (Ireland], 
five hundred Pounds a year were reserved with intention 
that if I should find cause to move the King in behalf of this 
City of Dublyn, it should be restored to them ngcn..I 
desire that I may have an order to insert them [the £500] 
into the EstabHsliment. 

8. The ecclesiastical system established by law; 
more fully Church Establishment. Hence The 
Establishment often occurs as a distinctive name 
for the established church (esp. of England, Scot- 
land, formerly Ireland), in contradistinction to the 
non-established churches or sects. 

[1667 J. Corbet Disc. Rel/g. Eng. 28 The Selling of a 
Nation . may be made, up of an Establishment, a Limited 
Toleration, and a Discreet Connivence, etc.] 3731 E. 
CalamyZ// 1 t U830I I. v. 469 T here was. a variety of senti- 
ments amongst those out of the Establishment, as well as 
those under it. 3786 W. Pitt in Ld. Stanhope Life (1879) 
I. 252 It is certainly a delicate thing to meddle with the 
Church Establishment in the present situation, of Ireland. 
*795 J- Aikin Manchester 241 Chndcrton contains a chapel 
of the establishment. x8o6-3t A. Knox Rem. 1 1 844) 1. 93 
These teachers have generally been found . . within Esta- 
blishments.. 1824 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) II. 51/1 America 
. . has no Establishment. 38*9 Gen. P. Thompson Ex ere. 
(1842)1. 22 Half the people in England dislike the church 
establishment. 3869 Times Ann. Summary 306 The Irish 
Church Establishment has been abolished. 

9 . a. An organized body of men, maintained at 
the expense of the sovereign or of the state for 
a specific purpose ; orig. said of the military ser- 
vice, but applied also to the naval and civil, b. 
The quota of officers and men in a regiment, ship, 
etc . complement. Also in Peace, ll'ar establish- 
ment : cf. 3 b. 

16S9 Luttrfix Brief Rel. (1857) I. «o8 What forces shall 
be sent to the Low Countries .. shall !>c continued in Eng- 
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lish-pay, and on the English establishment. 1796 Mouse 
Arner. Gcog. I. 266 The support of the civil, military and 
naval establishments. 2800 Dundas in Owen Wellesley's 
Disp . 558 The establishment does not seem to have ex- 
ceeded eighty thousand men. 1828 J. M. Shearman Brit . 
Gunner (ed. 2) 69 The usual establishment of officers for 
ships of the same class. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng-. I. 295 
These gallant brigades . . had been placed on the English 
establishment, 1853 StocqueleiwW/. Encycl. % Peace Es- 
tablishment is the reduced condition of an army suited to 
a time of peace. IVar Establishment is the augmentation 
of regiments to a certain number . . to meet war exigencies. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 10/2 Lieutenant-Colonel - 
formerly H.E.I.C.S., Bengal establishment. 

10 . An organized staff of employes or servants, 
often including, and sometimes limited to, the 
building in which the}' are located : a. A public 
institution, a school, factory, house of business, etc. 

Establishment hand (colloq. stab hand): among printers, 
an employe on weekly wages as distinguished from one on 
piece-work. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Coni. Countries I. 188, I now per- 
ceived . . the high road passed close to the establishment 
[Pestalozzi’s schools]. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick., iv. We 
don't consider the boys' appetites at our establishment. 
1842 Bischoff Woollen Mantif. II. 33 The British manu- 
facturers . . have been compelled to seek markets, and form 
establishments in.. the most distant parts of the globe. 
1845 Stocqueler Hand-bk. Brit. India (1854' 74 Of these 
establishments the Bishop’s College Press, at Calcutta, un- 
questionably stands at the head. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. (1863III. IV. i. 192 The religious establishment founded 
at Iona. 1873 Act 36 4- 37 Piet. c. 76. § 6 The . . insufficiency 
of the establishment for working such railway. 

b. A household ; a family residence. 

# Separate establishment', a phrase often used when it is 
indicated that a married man maintains a paramour. 

1803 Mod. Paris, Two or three families long connected 
with mine, have still establishments here. 1828 D’Israeli 
Chas. /, II. i. 3. Even long after this period, the poverty of 
the royal establishment was observed. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Etts. 1 1 85S) II. vat. i74^Her establishment was broken up, 
and she was sent to reside, .in the household of the Princess 
Elizabeth, x 862 Trollope Orley F. i. His wealth would 
have entitled him to the enjoyment of a larger establish- 
ment. Mod. Newspaper , Everybody but his wife seems to 
have known_that he had a separate establishment. 

Establishm entariau (esta':blij’mente»'ri.in), 
a. and sb. [f. prec. + -arian.) A. adj. 

1 . a. Advocating the principle of an established 
church ; characteristic of those who advocate this 
principle, b. That adheres to or favours a church 
for the reason that it is established. 

1847 Ecclcsio legist VII. 173 The old establishmentarian 
leaven is not worked out, far from it.^ 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 
387/1 The analogous form of this faith .. has taken an 
Krastian and Establishmentarian turn. 1875 Gladstone 
Glean. VI. lv. 171 The prosecutors .. are strongly (to use 
a barbarous word) estabUshmentarian. 2878 G. A. Denison 
Notes oj My Life (ed. 2) 79 The Church Corporate cannot be 
said to be tn substance other than Establishmentarian. 

2 . Belonging to the Established Church. 

1849 Frasers Mag. XXXIX._ 128 Children of Methodist, 
Baptist . . and Establishmentarian parents. 

B. sb. One who supports the. principle of an 
1 Establishment 3 or an Established Church. Also, 
an adherent of the Established Church. 

1846 Hook Educ, People 37 Those who, like myself, are 
called High Churchmen, have little or no sympathy with 
mere Establishmentarians. 1862 Sat. Rev, XIV. 417/2 
They (Baptists and Independents] were all generally Esta- 
blishmentarians ; but they could make no other claim to be 
established than that of numbers and power. 2879 Daily 
News 28 June 6/1 The Nonconformists have made inroads 
on the ranks of the Establishmentarians. 

Hence Establishmenta'rianism, the tenets of 
an establishmentarian ; attachment to the prin- 
ciple of a State Church. 

2873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 44 Establishmentarianism was 
wont to roll over the prelatial [Abp. Trench’s] tongue. 1876 
Tinsley's Mag. XVIII. 386 The days of Establishment- 
arianism would be numbered. 

Esta'blishmentisni. [f. Establishment* 
-ism.] The principle of a Statfc Church. 

1852 J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 54 Establishmentism 
is the very life of Protestantism. 

1 ! Estaca’de. I HI. Also 8 erron. estocade. 
[Fr., . ad. Sp. estacada, f. cstaca stake ; sense 2 arises 
from 3 confusion with It. si errata (which has this 
sense), f. stccca lath.] * 

1 . A dike constructed of piles in the sea, a river, 
or a morass, to check the approach of an enemy. 
Cf. Stockade. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel C viij b. The Town had held out 
till tne Sea overturned the Ditch and the Estacade. 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 194 Beyond that a third of ships 
sunk forming an estocade. 2777 Watson Philip II (1793) I J. 
xm. 171/2 He formed in the most shallow parts an estacade, 
a work of prodigious labour. 2847 in Craig. 

b. An arrangement of stakes for defence. . 

1827 Southey Pcnitts. War II. 715 The Spaniards made 
every exertion to defend it [a breach in the Baluarte del 
Rey] with sacks of earth, estacades, and whatever other 
obstacles they could oppose to the enemy. 

2 . A raft made of balks of timber, fastened to- 
gether with chains, used to block up a channel or 
harbour-mouth. 

1670 Cotton Espernon 11. vm. 393 He 'propounded . . a 
Machine, which was an Estacade, or kind of floating Fort. 

(I Estacado. rare ~ x . [see -ado.} = prec. 

18x0 tr. Lc Moniteur in Naval Citron. XXIII. 137 An 
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estacado has been established, which secured our gunboats 
from fire-ships. 

II Estafe’tte (fstaf^t). [Fr. estafetie , ad. It. 
staffetta, dim. oi stczjfa stirrup, f. OHG. stapho step.] 
A mounted courier. 

2793 Boothby Burke's App. Whigs Z 4 note, An estafette 
was despatched on the part of our Ministers at the Hague, 
requiring Marshal Bender to suspend his march. 1 812 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 649 They can secure the 
services of the Estafette .. only by placing him in the 
centre of the escort. 1858 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. (1865 * II- v. 
ii. 77 Diplomatic correspondence, carried once by breathless 
estaffettes. 

Hence Estate *tted ///.a., provided with esta- 
fettes ; in quot. app. taken as ‘ provided with ar- 
rangements for posting \ 

2837 Palgrave Merck. <$• Friar (1844) 18 The best esta- 
fetted road, the road to Rome. 

Estait, Sc. form of Estate, 

t E’Stal, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. cstal (mod. 
Fr. Hal), corresp. to Pr. cstal, OSp. esta/o, It. 
stallo, ad. OHG. stal. Cf. Stall.] A place, post. 

2480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xm. ii, None., durst hold, 
ayenst the noble Hector, ony cstal. 

+ EstaTe, Obs. In 5 astale. [ad. OF. cs - 
taler (mod.Fr. e taler) to display.] traits. To be- 
spread, to hang (with drapery). 

c 1440 Garv. <$• Got. v, Syne hynt to ane hie hall, That was 
astalit with pall. 

+ EstaTl, v. Obs. Also Stall, [app. ad. OF. 
estate r to place, fix; cf. Install.] traits. To ar- 
range the payment of (a debt, sum of money) by 
instalments. Hence EstaTlment (see quot. ; also 
Stallment). 

2577-87 HolinsHed Chron. III. 1 142/2 That debt is es- 
talled, and is according to that estallment trulie answered. 
2643 Sc. Acts (18x4) VI. 38/1 Some wther way how satis- 
factioune . . may be. made . . by estalment at four equall 
payments. 1738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. v. 100 An Estallment, 
which is an Assuring or Establishing the Times of Pay- 
ments of such Debtors. 

Estamin (e*stjimin). Also 8 estemine, esta- 
mina. See also Etamine. [a. Fr. cstamine (now 
e (amine), corresp. to Sp. estantefia , Pg. estamenha , 
It. siamigita :--late L. *stdminia t L. stdminea, fern, 
of stdminetts made of thread, f. stamen warp, 
thread. The form cstamina is perh. a. Sp.] 

An open woollen fabric, used for making sieves, 
etc. ; see quot. 1883. In 18th c. also applied to 
some silk fabric, presumably of similar texture. 

ijoz Loud. Gas. No. 3701/4 All sorts of Mercery Goods, 
viz. .. Estemines, Russels. Rashes .. Antharines . . will be 
sold by Auction. 2750 Beawes Lex Mercai . (1752) 603 
Woollens, such as Estaminas, Druggets, Serges, Flannels, 
Crapes. Ibid. 704 From England . . Estaminas wide anil 
well calendered, brown and green. Ibid. 706 Silk Esta- 
niinas from Italy. 2883 Sim.moxds Diet. Trade, Estamin , 
a woollen stuff made in Prussia, used for cartridges, sack- 
cloth, plush caps, etc. 

ii Estaminet (^stam/nr). [Fr. estaminet , Wall. 
staminet, of unknown etym., by some connected 
with OFr. cstamine : see prec.] A cafe in which 
smoking is allowed. Also attrib . 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair Ixiv, Frequenters of billiard- 
rooms and estaminets. 1867 Dixon NeruAmcr. II. v. 42 
The rascal would . . play his game of dominoes at the esta- 
minet door. 1883 Pall Mall G. 23 July 4/1 The few build- 
ings that .. form a scattering suburb — estaminets, chiefly. 

\ Esta*mp, v - Obs. [ad. Fr. estainp~er to 
Stamp.] traits . To stamp ; to pound. Hence 
Esta*mped ppU a., pounded. 

1648-60 HexhaM Dutch Diet., Gestampte s/>ijse, estamped 
meate. 2658 Br. Reynolds Lord s Supp. vi. The very pre- 
sence of a dying man stamps on the minde an affection of 
fear and aw. 

E stampede (estsempf-d), sb. rare. See Stam- 
pede. [ad. Sp. cstampido a sudden crash, report 
of a gun.] A sudden fright seizing upon large 
bodies of cattle and horses, causing them to run 
wildly to great distances ; hence, any sudden rush 
caused by panic- 

So Estampe'da v. traits to frighten (cattle, 
etc.) away ; to drive off. [| Estampede-ro [Sp. 
cstampidero J, an animal under the influence of 
stampede ; a runaway. Estampe-do v. {f. Sp. 
cstampido sb. : cf. Stampedo], iiitr. (of cattle, etc.) 
to rush off in a panic. 

2843 Marrvat M. Violet xx, Oxen . . have been known, 
when under the influence of the estampede . . to run forty 
miles without ever stopping. Ibid, xxvl. Pawnee hunters 
had had their horses estampeded one night, by some hostile 
Indians. Ibid, xs. We . . then watched the singular and 
ridiculous movements of this estampedero. I bid. xxix, The 
animals had estampedoed the whole distance at the utmost 
of their speed. 

|| Estancia (esta-nsia, in Sp. ->/a ■. [Sp. estan- 
cia lit. station — OF. cstance, med.L. staiitia , f. 
stare to stand.] A cattle-farm in Spanish America. 

1704 Collect. Vo)’. (Churchill! III. 29/2 These they call 
Estancia's. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (2873) 64 Every 
estancia or farming estate has a corral attached to it. 

11 Estanciero (fstan} [Sp ? f. estancia : 
see prec.] The keeper of an estancia ; a cattle- 
farmer (in Spanish AmencaL 

2845 Darwin Voy. Hat. via. 41873) 149 An estanciero told 


me. 2890 G. Stables in Boy's Own Paper 1 Feb. 278/2 
We were old estancieros. 

f Estandard, obs. var. of Standard [a. OF. 
cstandart\. 

1586 Ferne Btaz. Centric it. Lacies Nobil. 24 The Asirian 
Emperours, did beare in their estandarde the Eagle. 1656- 
81 Blount Glossogr., Standard or Estandard . . the prin- 
cipal or standing measure of the king, to the scantling 
whereof, all the measures throughout the Land are, or 
ought to be framed. 2676-2706 in Phillips. 2722-2800 in 
B At LEV. 

tEstamg. Obs. Also 7 estangue. [a. OF. 
cstang (mod. F. ctang).'] A pool, fishpond. 

1628 Coke On Lit/. 53 a. Tenant of a warren, park, es- 
tangues and the like. 1673 Ray Jonm. Low C. '1738) I. 
395 The bath is not above two flight-shots distant from the 
estang. 

t Esta*ntion. [app. a confusion of Sp. cstacion 
(Station) and Estancia.] A cattle-farm. Also 
attnb. (The quots. relate to Central America 
and Mexico.) 

2697 Dampier Vcy. I. vi. 157 Where we went ashore to 
a Beef Estantion or Farm. Ibid. ix. 250 The Carrier before- 
mentioned was lying at the Estantion-house. 2699 L, Wafer 
Voy. (1720) 312 Estantions or farm-houses for the managing 
their cattle. 2707 Funnell Voy. (1729! 59 The Main here 
is full of Cocoa walks with Estantions or Farms of Beeves. 
+ Esta'p. Obs. rare. [ad. OFr.' estape, estappe 
(mod. F.S tape), cstaple market (sec Staple 2), night- 
.quarters for troops on the march, where rations 
were supplied.] A day's rations for troops ; in 
quot. attrib . Also By estap: by fixed stages of 
march. 

2755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xvii. 196 Our Estap Allow- 
ance was to each Man, three Pounds of Bread, etc. Ibid. 
II. ii. 22 We.. continued our March by Estap to Abbeville. 

]| Esta’ple. Obs. [OF. cstaple: see prec. and 
Staple.] A market. Jistaplc of Calais: the 
market held there for the sale of English wool. 

2550 J. Coke Eng. Fr. Herald. (1877) 215 The ryght 
worshypful company of marchauntes adventurers, and the 
famous felyshyp of the Estaple of Calais. 

Estate (est^' t), sb. Forms: 3 aestat, 4-6 
astat(e, 4-5 estat, (4 astaat(e, -tait, e8taat(e, 6 
esstat, estatt, 1.6-7 Sc. estaite, -tte), 4- estate ; 
pi. 3 astaz, aestaz. Cf. Astate and State, [a. 
OF. estat ( = Pr. estat, Sp. and Pg. cstado, It. 
s(ato), ad. L. status State, f. sfd-rc to stand.] 

1 . State or condition in general, whether material 
or moral, bodily or mental. In ME. occas. : Con- 
stitution, nature, arch now almost exclusively 
in Biblical phrases. 

c 2230 HaliMeid. 13 J>is mihte. .1 Jnsdeadlichlif scheaweS 
in hire estat of be blisse undeadlich. CX340 Cursor M. 21,87 
(Trin.) pat god not my3t Brynge mon .. Into pe astate pat 
he had tynt. CX374 Chaucer Boeth. v.vi. 172 Lat vs Token 
now as we mowen whiche pat e<? tat is of ]»e deuyne sub- 
stance. 2395 E. E. Wills <i 882> 4 In hool estat of my body. 
2486 Bk. St. Albans C j a, Sum put hawkys in mew at high 
estate. Ibid. C iija. Ye se yowre h alike may not endew 
her meete nor remounte her astate. 1A90 Caxton Encydos 
xiv, 50 Alle the werkes are taryed and lefte in the astate of 
inperfection. 2529 Interl. Four Elements in Hazl. Bods- 
ley I. 11 Each element I reduce to his first estate. 2540 
Thomas ( title >, The History of Italye. .because it intreateth 
of the astate of many and divers commonweales. 2563 
Shute Archil. Diva, In Italie are these pillers founde 
standing in good estate. 1605 Loud. Prodigal 1. i. 224, 

1 hope he died in good estate. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
v. i. § 10. 574 He arrives in safety at Carthage, and makes 
them know the estate of Lilybamm. 2624-47 Bp * Hall 
Rent. Wks. (166012 A Physician, .enquiring of her estate. 
2630 Earl Dorchester in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 268. III. 262 
The Queene . . is in good estate. 2662 Bk. Com. Prayer 
(Pickering 1844^ 56 We pray for the good estate of the Calho- 
lick Church. 2676 Grew Ana/. Plants, Lect. ii. (1682) 241 
There is some kind of Alkaline Salt in Plants even in their 
natural estate. 2794 S. Williams^ Vermont 154 The savages 
of North America were sunk into the lowest estate of 
filth. 2844 Kinglake Edthen xxvi. (18781 341 Their second 
estate would be worse than their first. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Cow]. (1876) II. ix. 402 The wall, in its first estate, 
seems to have been merely a dyke of earth and rough 
stones. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt.-c. 219, I am forty- 
three years old ; In prime of life, perfection of estaje. 

b. A special state or condition ; a condition of 
existence. Also In estate - in existence. Obs. 
exc. in Mails, womaids estate — manhood, woman- 
hood, and (arch.) in Hie (holy) estate of matri- 
mony. 

rzx225 Ancr. R. 178 Sik mon haueff two swuSe dredfule 
aestaz : pet on is hwon he ne iveleS nout his owune sick- 
nesse. c 2385 Chaucer L. G. W. 125 Prol., Fforgetyn hadde 
the erthe his pore estat O wyntyr. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
374/1 She was in the estate of vyrgynyte, in estate of mary- 
age, in estate of wydowhede. 15.. Adam Bel 4 Clym 0/ 
Clough 665 in Ritson A tic. PoP. Poelty 30 When^he com- 
meth to mannes estate. 2541 R. Copland Galyen s Temp. 

2 C j, The fyrste . . doth away the dysease that is present. 
And the other wtstandeth the dysease that is nat yet in 
estate. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. r. xtr, In regard of a future 
estate hereafter necessary to be known e. 1744 E. Heywood 
Female Sped. (17481 II. 23 A gentleman in the western 
parts of England had two daughters at marriage estate. 

f C. In estate [ = Fr. en ctat (de'i] : in a position, 
able (to do something). Obs. rare. 

1651 Hist. Don Fenise 40 She took Felix by the hand, and 
put him in estate to come to the point of his desires. 

t d. Good or normal condition. In his estate : 
just as he was. Out of estate : ‘ out of condition \ 
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■ c 1400 Rom. Rose 4675 Thou Art so anguisshous and 
mate. Disfigured oute of astate. 1447-8 Shillingford Lett. 
(Camd. Soc.) 37 Stondyng yn his astate ayenst the fire. 
c 1460 Tozvitcley Myst. 104 My belly farys not weylle, it is 
out of astate. 2578 Lyte Dodocns 1. Ixi. 88 The fiouresdo not 
lightly perishe or vade, but may be kept a long time in 
their estate, and colour. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed. 
III. 1351/2, I found the good prince laid in his estate. 

+ e. ? State of privilege or advantage. Obs. 

1628 Wither Brit . Remernb. ii. 119 Knew I not the 
Christian Man’s estate Extended further than to contem- 
plate. 1633 G. Herbert Temple 54 Mans whole estate 
Amounts tand richly) to serve thee. 

+ f. An account of the state or condition of 
anything; a 1 statement* of particulars. Obs. 

1474 Househ. Ord. 22 For the contentement of his house- 
hold royal and creditors thereof, as is expressed before in 
the estate of this seyd court for the yere, xiiiM 0 l [Le. 
13,000/.}. 1484 Past on Lett. No. 880 III. 31 x The seid 
John requerith an astate to be takyn in those londys lymyted 
to William the sone for deffaut off issue off Clement Paston. 
1502 x\rn'Olde Chron. (1811) 285 The sayd Cardinal hath 
yow bounde aparte to make him a sure astate- of alle the 
said landes, by Ester next comyng. 

2. Condition with respect to worldly prosperity, 
fortune, etc. Cf. 12 . arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17321 tCott.) Do hym by kept in pre- 
soners estate Till yt be past our sabaie. C23B6 Chavcer 
K nt's T. 68 Noonestat [v.r. astate, estaat, estate] assureth 
to be week ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle 54 Hym to brynge to lowar 
estate, a 1400 Cev. Myst. 61 A ryght pore man. .Of sympyl 
astat in clothis rent. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 9 In 
poure astate and in low degre. a 1535 More De gnat. 
Noviss. Wks. 86/1 Yet thou wouldest not greatly enuy his 
estate, if thou though teste, etc. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer 
(Pickering 1844) 56 Anyways afflicted or distressed in mind, 
body, or estate. 1671 tr. Frejus ’ Voy. Mauritania 7 Made 
a slave . . and detained in that estate till our arrival. 1846 
Keble Lyra. Initoc. (1873) 192 From ox and ass that wait 
Here on His poor estate, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 
III. i. 1 One of the greatest nations of the e’arth, was 
broken, and cast down from its high estate. 

+ b. ? Means, ability, opportunity. In phrase, 
After (ones) estate. Obs. 

c 1380 Wvclif Scl. Wks. 1 1. 409 pei shulen lyve as Jje world 
axif> and take gladn’esse of fc>e world aftir her astaat. c 1430 
Syr Tryatn. 469^ Every man lovyd hym aftur ther estate. 
c 1510 Virgil ins in Thoms Prose Rom. 21 Remus toke with 
hym manye folke after his estate. 1545 Brinklow Lament. 
(1874) 88 Thou must be diligent daylye to helpe thyne 
ncyghbour acordinge to thyne estate. 

3. Status, standing, position in the world ; degree 
of rank ; csp. exalted rank or dignity. Also in phr. 
man , etc. of estate, arch. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 160 Ant te eadie Johan in onliche stude, 
]>er ase he was, peos preo astnz of-earnede him one. c 1340 
Cursor M. 6949 (Trin.) His fadris astate he [eliazar] here 
Til losue we speke of here, c 1368 Chaucer Compl. Pite 
41 Wisdome, estaat, drede and gouemaunce. 14x3 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Scnvle iv. xxix. (1859) 6x Of this statua or ymage it 
is, that men of hyhe power ben cleped men of estate. 143* 
Paston Lett. No. 18 1. 34 Suche persones as for .. their 
estate, owe of reson to be suffred to speke with the king. 
c 1450 Bk. Curtasyez-jb in BabeesBk. , Je be bothe of on astate. 
1482 Canton Gold. Leg. 201/3, I had the estate of a clerke 
in the chyrche. c 1500 Lancelot 543 So cam ther in an agit 
knyght, and lice Of gret esstat semyt /or to bee. X531 
Elvot Gen’. 1. i, All the inhabitantes of a realme . . of what 
astate or condition so euer they be. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
Veil. 11. ix. 41 O, that estates, degrees, and offices. Were not 
deriu’d corruptly. x6xx Bible^ Transl. Pref. 1 If any man 
conceit, that Princes are priuiledged by their high estate, 
he is decerned. 

+ b. A definite position in life; an occupation. 
Obs. rare. [A usual sense of Fr. Slat.’] 

1685 Petty Will p. xi, Those who have been bred to no 
calling nor estate. 

* + c. ellipt . = person or persons of estate . Obs. 
(Cf. similar use of dignity?) 

1399 Langl. Rtch^ Redeles Prol. 82 pe story’ is of non 
estate pat stryuen with her lustus. a 1483 Liber Niger in 
Househ. Ord. 32 Knyghts or other wurshypfull astate for 
the towel). 1509 Fisher Whs. *44 The crummes that fall 
vnder the hordes of lordes or grete estates. 1530 Proper 
Dyalore (1863) 9 Bothe comones and estates none exccpte. 
xoxx Bible Marksi. 21 Herod, .made a supper to his lords, 
high captaines, and chiefe estates of Galilee. 1634 R. H. 
Salerne Regim. 88 Let them {eels] be drest with Galendine 
- .as gTeat Estates Cookes arc wont to doe. 

+4. Outward display of ones condition; grandeur, 
pomp, State. Obs. exc. arch. ( poet? 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G.. IV. 1034 Dido, This frosche lady.. 
Stod in the temple in hire estat ryal. e 1386 — Sgr.'s 7. iS 
And kepte alwey so v/cl roinl estat. X393 Gower Con/. III. 
299 He.. cast about his eye, And sigh the lordes in estate. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 19 In the festyvall dayes 
or when astate should be shewed, c 1489 Canton Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiii. 495 Soo shall I gyve theym landes ynoughe 
for to mayntene theyr astate- 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
1. 1. 3S4 Thou, -by my side slialt sit in such estate That, etc. 
+ b, Ketinuc. Obs. 

c 1500 Me lu sine 50 Honourably might a kinge with alle 
his estate hauc be Kcceyued thcrat. 

c. Cap of estate (Her?) : see Car sb 1 4 f (<r\ 
f Chair t cloth, cup, horse, place, robe, throne, etc. 
of estate *= chair, ac. of Stath. Obs . 

14*3 J as. I King is Q. xciv, In a cheirc of estate l>esyde.. 
There sawe I silt the blyntle go<l Cupide. 1555 lardle 
Radons 1. v. 56 [The Kinge] rut on some robe of estate. 
1579 Goss on Sob. Abuse (Arb.) 33 He .. paue him wine to 
drink in cup* of estate. 1586 Marlowe txt Ft. Tam burl. 
v; ii, Mount up your royal places of estate. 1599 Haklvvt 
Voy. II. 6j His imperial! throne of estate. 1631 J.rm cow 
Trav. iv. 140 Who inthrormed himself, in the Persian Chair 
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of Estate, Anno 103a 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. lx. 

246 Covered overhead with three cloths of Estate. 1662 
Ogilby King's Coronation (1685) 2 The Duke of Albemarle, 
Master of the Horse, on Horseback, leading a Horse of 
Estate. 1844 Disraeli Conitigsby 1. iv, There he stood .. 
in his robes of estate. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <$■ 
Pop. xxiv. 413 Ensigned by a cap of estate of very large 
dimensions. 

f d. ellipt. A canopy, chair, dais, fold of ‘state*. 
To lay , make (an) estate : to make a fold of the 
cloth, in token of respect, opposite the king's seat. 

CX460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 192 in Beibccs Bk. % Ley 
estate with the vpper part [of the cloth] pe brede of half 
fote is greable. 1494 Househ. Ord. 1x9 On that side make 
an estate with his rodd ; & then goeing before the kinge 
doeing his reverence, & soe make another estate on the 
other side of the king. 15x3 Bk. Keruyuge in Babces Bk. 
268 And laye estat with the vpper parte halfe a fote brode. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. X490/1 My lord before 
the estate of his majestie knighted a Dutch gentleman, 
called Sir Martin Shinke. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. 
Iv, The Queen .. sat under an Estate of Lawne. X605 
Journ. Earl Nottiiigh. in Harl. Misc . (Malh.) I. 560 The 
two virgins near her, and the other six upon the degrees at 
the foot of the estate. X607 TorsELL Four/. Beasts (1673) 
128 Princes.. sitting upon their estate. 

+ 5. A class, order, rank in a community or 
nation. ■ All estates : all sorts of people. Obs. 

X530 Palsgr. Introd. x Unto the nobilite . . and . . unto all 
other estates of this my natyfe countrey. 1577 North- 
brooke Dicing (1843) 3^ Vice raigneth too, too much 
amongst al estates and degrees. X590 Recorde, etc. Gr. 
Artcs (1646) 183 This Rule is . . profitable for all estates of 
men. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, m. vii. 213 We know your 
tendemesse of heart, .to all Estates. 1601 Holland Pliny 

1. 126 A fit estate there is besides in great request, and 
namely of Philosophers and Religious. 1643 Milton Divorce 
Introd. (1851) 3 Filling each estate of life and profession, 
with abject and servil principles. 

6 . An order or class regarded as part of the body 
politic, and as such participating in the govern- 
ment either directly or through its representatives. 

The number of ‘ estates’ in most of the nations of Christen- 
dom has usually been three (exceptionally four, as in Sweden 
and Aragon>, but the specific enumeration has varied con- 
siderably. In England the ‘estates’ as represented in 
Parliament were originally 1. Clergy; 2. Barons and 
Knights ; 3. Commons ; after various fluctuations, the final 
arrangement was 1. Lords Spiritual ; 2. Lords Temporal ; 

3. Commons. In France the three estates were x. Clergy ; 

2. Nobles; 3. Townsmen. The Scottish estates were at 
first x. Prelates; 2. Tenants in Chief; 3. Townsmen ; after 
1428 they were r. Lords, lay and clerical; 2. Commissioners 
of Shires ; 3. Burgesses. For a full account of the matter 
see Stubbs Const. Hist. xv. 

Third Estate was formerly common (now much less so) 
as a designation of the English ‘commons’ or (transl. Fr. 
tiers etat) the French bourgeoisie before the Revolution. 
The other two ‘ estates ’ are seldom spoken of numerically. 

[c X3S0 Wyclif Scl. Wks. III. 184 per ben in Chirche 
pre states pat God hape ordeyned, state of prestis and state 
of kny^tis, and pe b r >dd is staat of comunys.) X425 Sc. 
Ads Jas. I (1597) 7 It is ordaned be the King, be consent 
and deliuerance of the three Estaites, that, etc. ^1460 
Fortescue Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. (1714) 73 The Gabell of the 
Salte, and the Quaterymes of the Wynys, war granted to 
the Kyng, by the three Estats of Fraunce. 1489 Canton : 
Faytes of A. I. v. xo He shal assemble to counseil the : 
foure estates of his contree. X494 Fabyan vii. 500 The : 
thre astates of his realme, that is to meane the spiritualrie, ; 
the lordes and nobles, and the hedes or rulers of cyties. 1 
x 547 J- Harrison Exhort. Scottes F iij b, This was done in 
Parliamente, by consente of the thre estates. 16.. Pro- 
clam. Jos. / in Examiner 5 OcL (1812) 626/2 A sufficient 
and well composed House, such as may be worthy to be 
a representative of a third estate of our kingdom. i6Sz 
Nevile Plato Rcdiv. 98 Which Deputies are now called 
the third Estate. X765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. 
iv. 419 Any step towards forming themselves into a church 
estate. X794 J. GiFroRD Reign Louis XVI, 350 The in- 
structions of tne clergy coincided with those of the nobility 
and Third Estate. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. ii- 
73 The fall of the mitred abbots changed the proportionsof 
the two estates which constitute the upper house of parlia- 
ment. 1850 Gladstone Glean. (1879) V. xx. 185 ‘The con- 
cessions of the spiritual estate of the realm. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xv. 184 It was not by any means clear, at the 
end of the reign of Edward I, that they [the smaller land- 
owners] might not furnish a fourth estate of Parliament. 

b. pi. An assembly of the governing classes or 
their representatives. Estates-gcneral (in France) : 
see States-gencral. 

X603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) t« 6 The Estates of the 
united Provinces .. resolved to make a league with the 
Turke. 1628 tr. Camden's Hist. Elh. ti. (i683) 225^The 
Estates camp at Rimenant. 1684 Scauderbeg Rcdiv. iii. 44 
The Estates being Assembled in the Castle of Warsaw. 
x8*7 Scott Napoleon Introd. , The Estat cs-General of France 
met at Versailles on the 5th May, J789. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 359 The emperor could come to no 
agreement with the Estates. 1875 Stubbs Const . Hist. 1 1. 
xv. 163 An assembly of Estates is an organised collection, 
made by representation or otherwise, of the. several orders, 
states or. conditions of men who are recognised as possess- 
ing political power. 

"I 7. The (Three) Estates of the Realm (see 6 ) 
has often been misused to denote the three powers 
whose concurrence is necessary for legislation, viz. . 
the Crown, the House of Lords, and the House 
of Commons. 

Peril. Aylmer (quot. 1559^ lock the word in sense 8, as 
be argues that the three forms of go^'crnmenl, monardiy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, are united in the English con- 
stitution. 

*559 Br. J. Aylmer Harb. Faith/. Subjects H iij, In. the 
parliament hotis . . you shal find these 3 estat*. The King 
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or Queenc which representeth the Monarchic. The noble 
men which be the Aristocratic. And the Burgesses and 
Knights the Democratic. 1648 Dk. Ormond Let. in Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace, The three estates of king, lords, and 
commons, whereof in all ages parliaments have consisted. 
a 1745 Swift Lett. (7768) IV. 279 An assembly of the three 
estates is not properly of Gothick institution. X769 Lett. 
Junius xvii. 75 Not . . anyone, or any two, of the three estates 
have power to make a new law, without the concurrence of 
the third. 18x9 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859! I. 282/1 The king, 
four aristocratical assessors, and the assembly of captains, 
are the three estates of the Ashantee government. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 8 June 3/2 Mr. Bryce’s accuracy is at fault 
when he tells us that the Canadian Parliament, * like its 
model in Westminster, is made up of the three estates, the 
Queen and the two Houses 

b. The fourth Estate : (tz.) formerly in various 
jocular applications (see quots.) ; (A) now appro- 
priated to the Press. 

We have failed to discover confirmation of Carlyle’s state- 
ment (quot. 1841) attributing to Burke the use of this phrase 
in the application now current. A correspondent of Notes 
4- Queries (1st Ser. XI. 452}states that he heard Brougham 
use it in the House of Commons in 1823 or 1824, and that it 
was at that time treated as original. 

1752 Fielding Covent-Garden Jml. 13 June No. 47 Wks. 
(x8o6)X. 80 None of our political writers .. take notice of 
any more than three estates, namely, Kings, Lords, and 
Commons, .passing by in silence that very large and power- 
ful body which form the fourth estate in this community. . 
The Mob. Ibid. 83 Nor hath this estate .. been unknown 
to the other three. i8zx Hazlitt Table Talk vi. 115 He 
[Cobbett] is a kind of fourth estate in the politics of this 
country. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vi. v, A Fourth Estate, 
of Able Editors, springs up. 1841 — Hero-worship , Lect. 
v, Burke said there were three Estates in Parliament, but in 
the Reporters’ Gallery, .there sat a fourth Estate more im- 
portant far than [hey all. 1854 Knight Once upon a Time 1 1. 
20 Hackney-chairmen . . belonged to what Fielding termed 
‘ The Fourth Estate That dignity is now assigned to the 
Press. X870 Sir H. Lytton Bulwer I.ife Palmerston II. 
ix. 1 19 note. At that period the * Times 1 constituted a fourth 
estate of the realm. 1885 Harpers Mag. Mar. 647/1 A 
power which calls itself the Fourth Estate of the realm. 

+ 8. Political constitution, form of government. 
[Cf. etat S in Littre.] Obs. 

1559 [see 7]. X603 Knollf.s_//A/. Turks (1621) 76 The 
whole estate of that great empire . . was almost utterly sub- 
verted. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 493 Alcamenes 
governed Sparta ; after whom the Estate changed, accord- 
ing to Eusebius. [Often in Raleigh.] 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. v. (1851) 190 When God hath decreed servitude pn a 
sinful Nation, fitted by their own vices for no condition 
but servile, all Estates of Government are alike unable to 
avoid it. 

f 9. Administration of government ; in phrases, 
Affairs, etc. of estate , Secretary of Estate . Obs. 
Now State. 

X599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 175 Our Secret arie of estate. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. \. ii. 9 Such Popes .. proceed vpon 
truer principles of Estate than, those which hauc. ascended 
to the Papacie from an education and breeding in affaires 
of Estate. X651 Retig. IVotton. 360 The Cavalier Vieta, 
his principall Secretary of Estate. 1679 Everakd Prof. 
Princes Europe 26 That which . . did happen upon this 
Error of Estate to the Imperial House of Austria. 

+ 10. A body politic, a kingdom or common- 
wealth ; = State. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leani.p . vii. 33 Then should people and 
Estates be happy when either Kings were Philosophers, or 
Philosophers Kings. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 7 
The merchants which trafficked in the interior parts of their 
estates. 

11. Law. The interest which any one has in lands, 
tenements, or any other effects ; often with quali- 
fying words or phrases, as an estate upon condi- 
tion, in fee, for life , of inheritance, tail, from year 
to year, at will, etc. Real estate , an interest in 
lauded property; Personal estate, an interest in 
movables; but the phrases are often regarded as 
signifying the respective kinds of property. See 
also Fee, Tail, etc. 

X439 E. E. WillspiZZd) 1x9 They that hauc. .estate in my 
land to the execucion of this mv last will. cx 462 Paston 
Lett. No. 461 II. 114 Your seid besecher had non astate in 
the seid maners. 1592 W, West Symbol. B iiij §-39 An 
Estate . . is that right and power whereby we haue the 
propertie or possessions of things. 1650 Bury Wilts Ii8j>o) 
226 My brother Butts Bacon, whom 1 haue intrusted with 
the estate of the house or cottage in which the said Norton 
now liveth. 1756 W. Toldervy Two Orphans IV, 265 
The good gentleman at the Abbey, who has left you his 
real estate. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. g 75 Her estate in 
the Lighthouse was only for life. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2 ) 

I. 70 All inferior estates and interests in land are derived 
out of the fee simple. 1845 Poi-son in Encyel. Metrop. 829/1 
An estate from year to year may arise . . from that general 
letting heretofore held to constitute an estate at will. 1876 
Digby Real Prof. i. 43 The tenant is conceived as having 
only an estate in the lands — an interest which.. was some- 
thing short of absolute ownership. 

+ b .To make an estate of [a thing) to (a person \ : 
to give tin interest in, a legal right or title to. Obs . 

1415 E. E. Wills (18B2) 25, I wolle that my fcoffes mak 
estat to .. my sonc, of Thattcly and Farley. 1520 Sir R- 
Elyo t Will in F.lycC s Gov . {1883) I. App. 314 To make 
astate in fee to two other discrete persones. X588 Wills 4- 
Inv. N. C. (1860' II. 256 note, Whereas I hauc made an 
estatt unto Robert Selbye..of my tenement or burgage. 
z6zt Bor.ro v Slat. Ire/. 400 (Act zS Elis.), The rebel*.. did 
make. . secret and fraudulent estate* and conveyances of 
their land*, a 1626 Bacon Max. fie Uses Com. Law 56 
Where a man maketh an estate of his land. to others, by 
fine, feofment, or recovery. 
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12. Property, possessions, fortune, capital. Cf. 2. 
arch, in gen. sense. 

1563 Homilies n. Agst. Wilful Retell, n, (1859) 565 
Hazarding the whole estate of our Country. 1596 Siiaks. 
Merck. V. 1. \. 43 Nor is my whole estate Vpon the fortune 
of this present yeere. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxxi. 
S4 What do we, but like foolish merchants, venture all our 
estate in a bottom? 2644 Evelyn Mem. (18 57) I. go The 
marchands. .have .. little or no extent of ground to employ 
their estates in. c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson 14 The large estate he reaped by his happy 
industry. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. iv. § 42 Twould always be a 
Sin in any Man of Estate, to let his Brother perish. 1697 
Potter Antig. Greece m. xviii. (1715) 142^ It was frequent 
for Men of Estates to rig out Ships at their own Expence. 
1730 Young Ef>. to Pope 1. (R.), One loses his estate, and 
down he sits. To show (in vain) he still retains his wits. 
1762 J. Brown Poetry <$• Mus. viii. (1763) 161 The Bards 
had estates settled on them, that they might be free from 
worldly Cares. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 381 France served him with life, and limb, and 
estate. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 308 The greatest 
estates in the kingdom then very little exceeded twenty 
thousand a year. 1878 Ouida Friendship I. vii, 70 They 
were very poor and of no great estate. 

b. Accounts. The collective assets and liabili- 
ties of a person {esp. of a deceased person, a 
bankrupt, a cestui que trust) viewed as an entity 
capable of owing or being entitled to money, of 
being solvent or insolvent. Phrase, To wind up 
an estate. (By accountants often used in some- 
what wider sense: The ‘ affairs ' of a client so far 
as the accountant is concerned with them.) 

Possibly this sense may be historically connected with r f, 
a ‘ledger account’ being spoken of in book-keeping as a 
creditor or debtor; but evidence is wanting. 

1830 M c CuLLocfi Princ. Pol. Economy (ed. 2) 268 The bank- 
rupt is entitled to a reasonable allowance out of his effects 
..If his estate pay lor. in the pound, he is to be allowed 5 
per cent. Mod. Newspaper It takes 10 °/ Q of the assets of 
a fifty-pound estate to pay for the Board of Trade stamps. 

13. A landed property; usually, one of consider- 
able extent. (Now the commonest sense.) 

3760-72 tr. yuan Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3)1. vi.311 When the 
wind blows from that quarter the weather is so sharp, that 
the rich families, .retire to their estates, situated in a warmer 
air. 1772 Ann. Reg. 177/2 Her Ladyship had 10,000/. left her 
by her father, and an estate of 7000/. per annum. 1784 
Cowper Task HI. 755_ Estates are landscapes, gazed upon 
awhile, Then advertised, and auctioneered away. 179A 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho i, And retired to a small 
estate in Gascony. .1847 James J. MarstonHall x, He 
intended to send some one to his estates in Brittany. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 151 The public charges can no 
longer be borne by the estates of the crown. 1855 Tennyson 
Maud 1. 1. v, Lord of the broad estate and the Hall. 

Estate (esti'i-t), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To put (a person) into an estate ; to 
give (a person) an estate or possession, or a secured 
position, in (a thing) ; to endow with (possessions). 
Rare in mod. use. 

3609 G. Benson Serin. 26 Salomons outlandish women., 
so much estated themselves in the. bosom of the king, that 
they drew him and his people to idolatry. 3611 Dekker 
Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 225 Estate him In those 
possessions, which your loue and care Once pointed out for 
him. 1639 J. Mayne City -Match v. v, I have estated her 
in all I have. 3670 Walton Lives 1. 22, [I] will quit my 
Benefice, and estate you in it. 1823 Lamb Let. to Southey 
xiii. 125 In what possession has not this last name alone 
estated me. 1859 Tennyson Lancelot <5- Elaine .1312 Then 
would I .. Estate them with large land and territory. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 413 His country seat atWootton, wherein 
Mr. Zabriskie has surely estated Rousseau somewhat at 
the cost of one Mr. Davenport, 
f 2. To furnish with an estate or property, lit . 
and fig. Obs. See also Estated ppl. a. 

3625 Donne Semi. cl. VI. 63 And in the Resurrection Twe 
are] Estated and put in possession of his Kingdom. 1625 
Fletcher Fair Maid Inn 111. i, This puppy being left well 
estated, comes to Florence. 1646 Buck Rich . ///, n. 55 
Cruell Lords estated onely by their unjust Armes. 1653 Bp. 
Hall Christ Mysticall § 2. 6 Our faith .. must shew us. j 
how royally we are allied, how gloriously estated. 

3. To bestow or settle as an estate on or upon 
(also rarely unto) a person. Also, To estate out : 
to let out. Obs. 

3590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 98 And all my right of her, I do 
estate vnto Demetrius. 1622-62 Heylyn Cos/uogr. 11. (1682) 
88 There was nothing left of the ancient Saxony to be 
estated upon Bernard of Anhalt. Ibid. 111. (1673) 211/1 The 
whole Land being also his, he estates it out for no. term 
certain. <11669 Bp. King Poems in. xv. (1843) 109 Till he 
estate his vertue on his son. 

*f«4. To put into a certain state or condition. 
Sometimes with allusion to sense 1. Obs. 

1605 Heywood If yon know not me Wks. 2874 I. 238 Con- 
vert her foes; estate her in true peace, a 1626 Bp.. Andrewes 
Serin. (1641) 389 Hee Hveth . . to estate us in this life in the 
hope of a reversion. 1640 Fuller Joseph' r Coat (1867) 66 
By faith and repentance we are first estated in God’s favour. 
1701 Beverley Glory of Grace 16 It cannot be suppos’d 
such High Angelical Beings . . should be so Estated in him 
and by him, under an Ignorance of him. 

Estated (estated), ppl. a. [f. Estate sb. and 
v. + -ed.] Furnished with an estate, possessed of 
‘ means i or property ; in later use, esp. of landed 
property. 

1607 Topsell Serpents To Rdr., Because we were not so 
throughly estated, as to maintain a sufficient Scholar to 
attend only upon the Presse. 16x5 M anwood Lawes Forest 


xx. § 8 173 A Pourallee man. that may keepe greyhounds 
must be a man estated according to this Jaw of 1 lac. 1729 
Swift Let. to Dublin Weekly Jml., Look upon the poor 
starving in your streets, while the rich and estated men live 
in pomp. 1758 Herald No. x8. II. 40 The estated and labour- 
ing parts of the people. 1774 Gen. Lee in Burke's Corr. 
(1844) I. 509 Men, from the first estated gentleman to the 
poorest planters. . 2861 Maine Anc. Law 299 This sj'stem 
was., especially disadvantageous to one class of estated pro- 
prietors. 2877 Horn Miss Ferrard I. ii. 56 The estated 
heretic who drives his carriage and pair. 

+ Esta*tely, a. and adv. Obs. Also 4 estate- 
licli(e, estatly. [f. Estate + -LY 1 and 2.] 

A. adj. Dignified, majestic, stately. J3. adv. 
In a stately manner. 

c 3374 Chaucer Trains v. 823 She sobre was, ek sympte, 
and wyse withalle . . Charytable, estateliche, lusty, and fre. 
c 2386 — Monk's T. 722 Julius . . well loved estatly honeste. 
14. . {title) A Noble Boke off Cookry ffor a Prynce Houss- 
olde or eny other Estately Houssolde (ed. A. Napier 1882). 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 4 Sergeauntes and other 
officeres, Estatly horsed. 

Estatesman (estc^tsmsen). [f. Estate sb. 4 - 
Man ; = estate’s man ; cf. beadsman , craftsman , 
etc.] An et}Tnologizingfperversion of Statesman, 
a Cumberland or Westmoreland yeoman. 

1820 Wordsw. Seen. Lakes (1823) 85 The family of each 
man, whether estatesman or fanner, formerly had a 
two-fold support. Ibid. 86 The lands of the estatesmen 
being mortgaged. .they fall into the hands of wealthy 
purchasers. 

+ Esta'tute. 0!<s. [a. OF. es/a/ut (Littre), ad. 
L. statutum-. see Statbte.] = Statdxe. a. A 
law, ordinance, b. A bond, seenritj'. 

a. a 2514 Act 6 Hen. VIII, c. 23 Pream., Shoting in long 

bowes is the lesse used and diverse good estatutes for refor- 
macion of the same have ben made. 2574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 48 b, An ordynaunce that is entred in the auncient 
estatuts. 3587 Harrison England 11. iii. (1877) 1. 77 Without 
all respect of order or estatutes devised by the founders [of 
colleges]. 2620 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rcc. (1883) I. 122 
All Acts and Estatutes made by the Quene’s highnes. [1731 
Bailey cites Chaucer.] ^ * 

b. 2584 Lodge Alarum 64 You will seale me an estatute 
for my mony. 

Bstcheker, obs. form of Exchequer. 

f Este, sb. Obs . Forms: 1 6st, 2-3 este 
( Orm . esste), 5 est. [OE. Pst fem. (:— prehistoric 
*osli), corresp. to OFris. est , enst, OS., OHG. 
ansi, ON. ast, Goth, ansls: — OTeut. *ansti-s ; 
also late OE. (in sense 3) Pst masc. (pi. Pst as ) ; f. 
root of Unnen, to grant. Cf. OHG. unst, mod.G. 
g-unst, Sw. ynnest, Da. yndest, f. tin - weak grade 
of the same root.] 

1. Good pleasure, favour, grace {esp. of God). 
In OE. also : Bounty, munificence. 

Beowulf 3074 (Gr.) He. .hsefde ajendesest scr gesceawod. 
a rooo Andreas Z2ij (Gr.) Ne moton ofer mine est pinne 
lichoman lehtrum scyldige deaSesedmlan. c 1430 Syr Tiyam. 
2416 As y yow say, be Goddys est ! a 1440 Sir Eglam. 904 
Make we mery for Goddys est. 

2. Pleasure, delight, luxury. 

c 2000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vii. 2S pa Se synt on deorwurpum 
reafe & on estum fcxx6o Hatton esten ; VuIg. deliciis]. 
a X17S Cott. Horn. 241 Mine esten beo 5 wunian mid mannen 
bearnen. a 2240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 201 Ne wene 
nomon to stihen wi 5 este to pe steorren. a *240 Sawles 
Warde ibid. 257 MeaSful in alles cunnes estes. a 1250 
Owl Night. 1504 Thu 12113 1 wlate the este bugge. 

3. Dainty food ; also pi. dainties. 

c xooo jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 252 Dopes , kininga 
wist, net estas. a 1200 Moral Ode 359 Ne seal per ben bred 
ne win . ne oper cunnes este. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 99 
pis dai is cleped estre dai pat is estene da, and te este is 
husel. c 3200 Ormin 7542 & 3iff we wolldenn shunenn 333 
To fillenn uss wipp esstess.. a 2250 Owl fy Night. 353 Mid 
este thu the mi3t over-quatie. 

4. In Comb ., which did not survive beyond early 

ME. : e'stdede [see Deed], deed of kindness ; 
e’stful a ., dainty, fastidious, luxurious ; hence e’sfc- 
f ulness, daintiness ; e*stlicb a. [see -ly*], dainty, 
luxurious; e*stliche adv. [see -ly-], daintily, j 
luxuriously; e*stmete = 3. ; 

c 2250 Gen. ff Ex. 275S And ietro geld it him in *estdede. 
a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 218 Deliciosafcs tful. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 108 Estful is peos ancre, ant muchel is pet 
heo bit. r 2340 Cursor AI. App. i. (Edin. MS.) 23750 pe 
fleis es ai to flihtis fus, pe werd estful and couaitus. 
a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 220 Deuoiio , *estfulnes. a 850 
Kentish Gloss, ibid. 84 Delicata r, *estelice. c xxoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 170 pe riche.. habbeS of here [underlinges] 
swinche. .estlicne metes and drinkes. c xooo Andreas 292 
(Gr.) We pe *estliche mid us willaS ferisan._ a 2225 A ncr. R. 
204 pe Suwe of 3iuernesse pet is, Glutunie, haueft pigges 
pus inemned. To Erliche hette pet on : pet o< 5 er to Est- 
liche. c 2000 Allfric Gram. ix. (Z.) 54 Hxc daps, peos sund 
o 83 e *estmete. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 pe est metes 
and drinkes [he] ut speweS. c 2200 Ormin 829 Nass nan 
esstemete pair patt fol^hepp glutemesse. 

tEste, a- Obs. Also 3 north, eisfc. [OE. este 
(*anstjo-), f. est : see Este sb.] a. Of persons : 
Gracious, kind, bountiful, b. Of things : Agree- 
able, pleasant, savoury. 

Beowulf g 45 (Gr.) past hyre eald Metod este wcere beam- 
Sebyrdo. <12000 Cxdmon's Gen. xsc^jGr.) Drct he him 
ealra wses ara este. a 2250 Owl <5- Night. 997 That lond 
nis god, ne hit nis este. a 2300 Cursor AI. 3620 iCott.), If pou 
mai bring me any beist pou graith me ful fair and eist. 
a 1300 Prov. Hendyng xiii, Este bueth oune brondes. 


Esteem (estf’m), sb. Forms, see the vb. [f, 
next : cf. Fr. csiime (peril, the source), Sp., Pg. 
estima , It. stima .] 

+ 1 - a - Estimate, valuation, in phr. To make an 
esteem, b. Estimated value, valuation, c. To put , 
set {an) esteem , a high , loiv esteem upon : to set a 
value upon, cause to be esteemed (highly, etc.). 

a 2528 Skelton Vox Pcpuli 672 Of the substance of your 
realme . . I wyll make an esteame. 2602 Shaks. All's Well 
v. iii. 1 We lost a Iewell of her, and our esteeme Was made 
much poorer by it. 1660 Webster & Rowley Cure for 
Cuckold n. ii, I will deliver you in ready Coin the full and 
dearest esteem of what you crave. 2662 J. Barg rave Pope 
Alex. VII (1867) 123 But they put an esteem upon them, 
and I [was] made pay dear for them. 2665 Manley Gro- 
tins' Low-C. Warrcs 677 Here may be a Reason why 
valiant men should set a light esteem thereon, a 2672 
Wilkins Nat. Relig. n. vi. (1693) 363 Every one who will 
act rationally, .must proportion his esteem of things, accord- 
ing to the real value of them, a 1680 Butler Rem . (1759) 

1. 21 The World, that never sets Esteem On what Things 
are, but what they seem. 

2 . Estimation, opinion, judgement. Somewhat 
arch. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. it. x. 4 Yourself, held precious in the 
worlds esteeme. 2640 Fuller Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 185 
The good esteem which foreigners have conceived of the 
piety and learning of the Geneva ministers. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 328 Our Foe .. affronts us with his foul esteem 
Of our integritie. _ 2675 Traherne Chr. Ethics H, 19 Per- 
fect righteousness is a full and adequate esteem of all the 
value that is in things. 1836 J. Gilbfrt Chr. Aioitcm . vi. 
(1852) 162 In the Divine esteem, the law was not more ex- 
cellent after than before atonement. 

3 . Favourable opinion; regard; respect. In 
{much) esteem : in favour, {obs. or arch.) 

x6xx Bible Transt. Pref. 1 [It] deserueth certainly much 
respect and esteeme. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomct . Pref., 
A Camoyse Saddle-nose is in esteem. 1697 Drydcn AEneid 
(J-)» Who can see. Without esteem for virtuous poverty. 
Severe Fabritius. 1700 — Fables Pref., Both those poets 
lived in much esteem with good and holy men in orders. 

1 738-9 W. Richardson in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 219, I 
am ever, dear Sir, with the highest esteem and respect, 
etc. 1800 Cogan Philos. Treat. Passions 11. iii. (1802) 151 
Esteem is the commencement of affection. 1823 Lamb 
Elia (2867) 43 Whist had engaged her maturer esteem. 2841-4 
Emerson Ess. Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 37 They mea- 
sure their esteem of each other by what each has, and not by 
what each is. 2861 Gf.o. Eliot Silas M. 26 He was banished 
for ever from the sight and esteem of Nancy Lammeter. 

+ 4 . Account, worth; reputation; also, Man , 
etc. of {great, etc.) esteem. Obs. 

a 2450 Knt. de la Tour 170, I hold them of none extyme. 
1483 Caxton Esope (E. E. T. S) 244 Of the which wordes 
the labourer made lytyl extyme. 2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
in. iv. 8 Fiue hundred Prisoners of esteeme. Ibid. v. v. 27 
Your Highnesse is betroath’d Vnto another Lady of esteeme. 
2604 Rowlands Looke to it 42 Earth’s delightes shall be of 
no esteeme. 2634 Sir T. Hf.rbert Trav. 106 A dreaming 
Oracle, long time of divine ri£steam among them. 1642 
Fuller Holy and Prof. St. iii. iii. 258 Others . . boast of 
their robberies, to usurp the esteem of valour. 2673 Temple 
Obscrv. United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 34 Men .. who have 
pass’d through most of the Employments of State, with 
the Esteem of Prudence and Integrity. 1722 Hearse Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 111.311 Whatsoever is of any Esteem with 
Men. 1762 J. Brown Poetry «J- Plus. iv. (1763) 44 The 
Profession of Bard or Musician would be held.. of high 
Esteem. 2824 W. Irving T. Tray. II. 90 All these were of 
precious esteem, being family reliques. 

Esteem (estJ’m), V. Forms : 5 -6 es-, ex- 
tyme, 5-7 esteme, 6-7 esteeme, (6 testerne, ex- 
time, exsteme, exteame, 7 tssteam, estime, 8 
esteam), 5- esteem. Also 5 aphet. stime. [ad. 
OF. esiimer (often spelt extimer), ad. L. sestimdre , 
of which Estimate is the direct representative. Cf. 
Pr., Sp. and Pg. estimar, It. stimar. 

The regular phonetic representative of L. xstiindre in OF. 
was esrner Aim v. For the phonology in Eng. cf. redeem, 
ad. L. redtm-ere ; the sound (i) under some undefined cir- 
cumstances became in late ME. {e), afterwards passing 
regularly into the modem (!)■] 

I. To estimate value ; to value. 
d*l- trans. To estimate the value of, assign (a value) 
to ; to value, assess, appraise. Const, at. In later 
use only fig., to assign the degree of merit of. Obs. 

2475 Caxton Jason 65 b. Ye are in valewe raoche^more 
thenne I can exteme. <*2533 Ld. Berners HuoncxxvX. 440 
The bed that Huon lay on . . no humayne Jonge can esteme 
the valewe therof. 1551 Bible Lev. xxvii, 17 Hys land . . 
shalbe worthe accordinge as it is estemed. 2581 Lambarde 
Eiren. iv. v. (1588) 496 So of Charters . . their value cannot 
be esteemed. x6ix Shaks. Cymb. 1. iv. 85 What do you 
esteeme it at? 2622 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat.^ Lev. v. 13 
The priest, .was to esteeme and value all holy things. X71X 
Addison Sped. No. 257 r 8 No other Being can . . esteem us 
according to our Merits. 1776 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. viL 
(1876) 422 It is the duty of the connoisseur to know and 
esteem, .every part of painting. 

2 . To attach value (subjectively) to. 

a-. In neutral sense, qualified variously by ad- 
verbs {highly, lightly, little, well, etc.) or phrases .* 

To hold in (favourable or unfavourable) esti- 
mation. 

In mod. use highly , little , are merely intensive or the re- 
verse, the verb having the sense b. In the archaic to esteem 
lightly the original sense remains. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks. 810/2 Suche apos- 
tasye ..is in oure wretched dayes .. little estemed. 1538 
Starkey England 1. i. 22 Hys vertue schold have byn other- 
wyse extymyd. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 4 Mar. How 
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is the man esteem’d heere in the Citie? Gold. Of very re* 
Uerent reputation rir. a 1600 Hooker (J.), They . . esteem 
highly profound wisdom, c 1600 Shaks. Some. xcyi, On the 
finger of a throned Queene The basest Jewell wil be well 
esteem’d, 1772 Sir W. Jones Ess. i. (1777* 184 Yet Sadis 
poems are highly esteemed at Constantinople. 1783 Cowper 
Lett . 12 May, If I can tell vou no news I can tell you at 
least that I esteem you highly. 

b. In favourable sense: To regard as valuable ; 
to think highly of ; to feel regard for, respect 
(persons or their qualities ; now chiefly with refer- 
ence to moral characteristics'!. 

1530 Palscr. 540/1 Wene you that men shall estyme you 
for yorrrfayre eyes, 1620 Shelton Qttix. IV. ii. 11 Every 
Man bears with the rich man’s Follies, .have much and thou 
shalt be esteem’d much. <1x704 T. Brown Sat. Anticnts 
Whs. (1730) 1 . 24 All this does not hinder me from esteeming 
the great men that live now. 1772 Sir W. Jones Ess. i. 
(1777) 183 Those authors who ore generally esteemed in 
Persia. 18x5 Jane Austen Emma 1. viii, If he had never 
esteemed my opinion before, he would have thought highly 
of me then. 1863 Fawcett Pol, Econ. in. v. 350 Gold 
and silver have always been sufficiently rare to be esteemed 
for their scarcity. 

+ c. To think much of, regard as important. Obs. 
1570 Asciiam Scholem. Pref. (Arb.) 23, I .. shall not moch 
acsteme the misliking of any others. 1631 T. May tr. 
Barclays Mirr. Mindes 1. 202 They can also entertaine 
long friendship, and, where they truely loue, esteeme no 
dangers in respect of that sacred league. 

f d. ztitr. To have a (more or less favourable) 
opinion of {on). Obs, 

1583 \V. Hunnis Seven Sobs 5 We little doo esteeme 
thereof. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 315 This were 
a cause sufficient to esteem of marriage highly. 1589 
Spenser Let. to Raleigh Wks. (Globe) 3 Seeing . . nothing 
esteemed of, that is not delightfull and pleasing to com* 
murie sence. 1612 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref. 
13 He that light thereof esteems May leave the book un- 
bought. 1648 E. Calamy Pref. to Roberts' Clavis Bill. 6 
The Author of it is.. well known, and very well esteemed 
on in this famous City. z 6 jo ~^3 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 19 
They esteem very much of Chesnuts roasted. 1697 Potter 
Aittiq. Greece II. Index, Self-murder, how esteem'd of. 

II. To estimate generally ; to deem, think, 
f 3. trans. To estimate; to form or pronounce 
a (usually approximate) judgement respecting the 
number, quantity, or magnitude of (anything). 
Const, at , to (an amount) ; also simply . See Esti- 
mate: v. 2 . Obs. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Line. Mon. (1714) 42 The ex- 
pensys of which Houshold may sone be estemyd by thes, 
which of old time have byn Officers theryn. 1481 Canton 
Myrr. 111. xv. 170 A place . . so ful of spyrites . . that they 
coude not be nombred ne estemed. C1500 Melusinc 117 
They extimed them J>at had lodged there to the nombre of 
xxx thousand men. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. civ. 187 
The finance to pay the wages of so many men of warre was 
estemed to 1 . M. It. parisiens. 1559-66 Hist. Estate Scot. 
Wodr. Soc. Misc . (1844! 58 The brethren who came to Lt. 
Johnstone were esteemed to four or five thousand men. 

t b. with the amount as complement, or intro- 
duced by to be. Obs. 

a 15x2 Faryan Citron. (18x1) Pref. 8 Suche money as shall 
reinayn . . I cstyme to be every yere xiir/. 1612 Brerewood 
Lane;, 4 Relig. ill. 17 A learned man hath esteemed them (the 
inhabitants of Rome].. to have been no less then three or 
four millions. 1673 Ray Jonrn. Ltr.oC. 109 The Citizens 
(Ausburgh) are divided between Papists and Lutherans, 
these latter being esteemed double the number of the 
former. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth, xv. (1722) 334, I esteem 
the Upper Crust to be not above 50 or 100 miles deep. 17x7 
Berkeley 7 ml. Tour Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 589 The great 
torrent in the widest part 3 miles broad esteemed. 

+ 4. In wider sense: To judge of; to form an 
opinion of. Also with obj. sentence. Obs. 

*534 Ed. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel '. viii, For to esteme 
the thyng that he had doone, and topuruey for that he had 
to do. 1535 E. Harvel in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 115 II. 71 
By al the next xtionith I stime that his labor shal lake end. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 124 Al the rosy* 
dewe of the woomans bodye beinge coucred with cloothes, 
they esteme her scaselyc be one handebredeth. 1592 West 
Symbol. 1. 1. § 12 It is to be esteemed whether they may be 
said to be Contracts named or un-named. 1624 Bedeljl 
Lett. iv. 70 What anger and shame this was to the Popish 
faction, I feaue it to you to esteeme. 

5. To account, consider, think, hold (a thing to 
be so and so). With simple complement ; less fre- 
quently with as or to be; rarely const, f for. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W .) 21 x The people esteme & 
take vs as the mynlstres of Chryst. 1530 Palscr. 539/2, 1 
esteme my selfc better than I am. 1534 Wiuttinton J ttllyes 
Offices 1. (1540* x Nor 1 wolds thou snulde exteme this to be 
*>ayd of arrogaunce. 1538 Starkey England t. i. 13 I-awfut 
incre^e of the pepul ys, among at men ... cstymyd vertue 
and honesty. 2590 Shaks. . 1 / ids. N. in. ii. 353 This their 
landing I esteeme a sport. 1628. Hordes T h ucyd. <1822^104 
Esteeming these virtues to be in me. 1667 Perot Diary 
(1879) IV. 348 To have all that I shall buy, or do, esteemed 
as got by the death of my uncle. 1671 II. M. tr. Eraxmut 
Cot/oq. 453 Wouldcst thou not esteem that Alchymist fora 
god, who were able, etc. 170S J. Cmamberlayne St. Gt. 
Brit. tt. i. i. (i743> 2 9 o St. Patrick is esteemed lo have been 
made the fir>t bishop of the Scot*.. 1739 Hume Hum. A ’at. 

I . Introd., To hope we shall arrive at it (truth] without 
pains must certainly be esteemed sufficiently vain. 1700 
Gibbon Misc. Wks. (18141 V. 171 The small islands of the 
..Pacific, .may be esteemed as some of the most agreeable 
spots on the globe. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India \ I. v. ii. 
374 The majority of the Council esteemed the evidence of 
the charge complete. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 

II . 299 The imperialists .. esteemed themselves happy to 
escape without a beating. 


f b. inlr. To account of have (such or such) 
an opinion of. Obs. Cf. 2 c. 

1576 Fleming Pastopl. Ep. 268 Know you that I esteeme 
of him, as of my friend. 1590 Greene Orpharion 47 Avicen 
said that love was a fury: how didst thou esteeme of this 
but as an axiome? x6ix Shaks. JVint, T. 11. iii. 149 We 
haue alwayes truly seru’d you, and beseech* So to esteeme 
of vs. 1633 Br. Hall Hard Texts N. T. xxx Esteem of 
things as they really are. 

c. With subord. clause. To think, be of opinion, 
suppose that. 

1548 R. Hutten Stan of Diuinitie E 4 a, We esteme verely 
that we haue the fcenifytes of the gospel for hys sake. 1645 
Ussher Body Div. (1647)138 Their blindnesse . . esteemed 
that the shaddow or thicknesse of trees would hide them from 
the face of God. 1654 Earl Orrery Parihenissa (1676) 
305 Which blemish the King esteem’d the Marriage would 
deface. 1765 Blackstone Comm. Introd. 4 Esteeming, that 
the best return.. for your favourable opinion. .will be, etc. 

*f- 8. To purpose, aim, intend. Obs. rare. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1539) 4a, This 
Emperoure estemed to haue the knowlage of payntyng . . 
He trauayled also to knowe the arte of Nygromancye. .1557 
North Gucuara's Dial. Pr. 229 b/i The noble and valiaunt 
hartes do not esteme to lose the rewarde of their laboure. 

t Estee'mable, a. Ohs. [{".Esteem v. + -able.] 
= Estimable. 

CX460 [see Estimable A. 1]. 16x4 Speed Thcat. Gt. Brit. 
xliiL 85/2 Were it not for the antiquity that makes it [Apelby] 
the more esteemable .. it would be little better in account 
than a village. x66t Feltham Resolves 11. lv. 298 If we 
would be prevalent and esteemable, we ought . . to preserve 
that interest, which never can, but by our own neglect, be 
lost. 1715-zo PorE Iliad vi. note xxxiii, Homer does not 
paint him [Paris] and Helen . . like Monsters . . but allows 
their Characters esteemable Qualifications. 1720 Welton 
Suffer. Son of God II. xiv.375 The Lowest Places, .are not 
less. .Esteemable in the Eye of God, than the most Elevate. 
2752 Hume Ess. Treat. (1777) II. 366 That the esteemable 
qualities alone . . are entitled to the appellation of virtues. 
X761 Frances Sheridan Sidney Biduiph in, 185 A man., 
every way esteemable in his character, x 828 in Webster ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Esteemate : see Estimate. 

Esteemed (estj-md), ppl. a. [f. Esteem v. + 
-edI.] Held in esteem, valued, respected. 

. 2549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. C iij b, What an hynderaunce is 
it, to haue a good garmente hurte . . or anye estemed thyng 
to be decaied. 1647-8 Cotter ell Davilas Hist . Fr. (1678) 
8 A man of subtil wit, and esteemed valour. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc. It. (1790) II. lxxviii. 450 Ornamented with some 
high ly esteemed scu Ipture in wood. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
xviii. According to the esteemed qualities of the time. 1871 
Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle s Lett. I. 247 An esteemed tutor 
in noble families, 

Esteemer (estrmai). [f. as prec. + -eu 1 .] 
One who esteems, prizes, or respects; a valuer, 
judge. Obs. exc. const, of 

. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop.xx. (Arb.) 99 A wise and 
indifferent estimer of thynges will not greatlye marueill. 
1587 Misfort. Arthur 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodslcy’Vl . 271 Grief 
is no just esteemer of our deeds. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 375 
The base esteemers, and carelesse respecters of these ser- 
uices. 1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 453 Boasters of the 
certainty of their knowledge in the divmest matters, and 
great esteemers thereof. 1675 L. Addison State of Jnvs 14 
Rabbi Aaron Ben-Netas. .wanted nothing but Christianity 
to render him acceptable to equal esteemers, c 1698 Locke 
Cand. Underst. § 3 Phis might instruct the proudest esteemer 
of his own parts how useful it is to talk and consult with 
others. X775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Esteeming, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1.] 
a. The action of the vb. Esteem, b. Estimation, 
value, worth. 

X530 Palscr. 217/2 Estemyng, estimation. 1561 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst. Pref., It thmketh them to be holy pre- 
lates of religion, whom it seeth to be heads ouer great 
cities : Away therfore with such foolishe esteniyng. c x6oo 
Shaks. Soun. cii, That love . . whose rich esteeming The 
owners tongue doth publish every where. 16x7 Collins 
Def. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 351 Veneran implies no worship . . but 
onely rcuerent esteeming. 2633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. 
xxxix, Such is the world.. This base and scorned; that 
great, In high. esteeming. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. t. xii. 
(R.) # By Jove, I mean an esteeming of him [GodJ and a 
seeking after him as our only happiness. 

Estee'ming, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2 .] 

Hence + Estee'mingly adv . ; so ns to express 
esteem ; appreciatively. 

. *775 Ash, Esteeming. 1653 Baxter l Vo nr. Petit. Def. 7, I 
doubt you would fain partake yourselves more of such profits, 
that you speak so esteemingly of them. 

t £steIla*tioxx. Obs. In 4 -cioun. [f. L. Stella : 
see -ation and cf. OF. estellementl] Astrology. 

c X300.A'. Alts. 589 Wiser clerk no lyved non .. In art of 
esteliacioun. 

Estend, obs. form of Extend. 

Ester, -ne, obs. forms of Easter. 

E sterling, var. form of Easterling, Obs. 

fEstery feather. Obs. rare. App. ^est ridge 
(ostrich) feather; applied to some peculiarity in 
the coat of a horse. 

x68< I.ond. Gaz. No. 2524/4 A bright Bay Horse with a 
Bob Tail, and three E*tery Feathers, one at his breast, and 
one at each side of his Neck. Ibid., A brown Roan Mare 
..the haircurlcth almost like an Estery Feather. 

tEstew. Obs. (var. of Stew ; cf. OF. es liner 
to stew.] A dish of stewed meat, a stew. 

1566 Warm: tr. Alexis' Seer. tit. u aSb, We make .. an 
estewe or Bayne wherin hath bene sodden some Ieniper. 

Estcward(e, obs. form of Eastward. 


Estful: see Este sb. 4. 

Esthete, -ic, var. ff. Aesthete, -ic. 
t Esthiomene. Path. Obs. [n. Yv.csthiombn', 
ad.Gr. €U0io/ui'o?,pr.pple.pass. or middle of laOUiv 
to eat.] A gangrenous sore. 

x$4x R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 F j b, In al Esthiomenes 
[printed Eschirmenes] that is to say that are eaten and 
reade. 1541 — Guydon's Quest. Chirurg Auycen in hi> 
fourth boke commaundeth them to be done rounde aboute 
the estiomenes [printed estionoenes] sores. 

Estile, obs. form of Estoile, Her. 
Estimable (e'stimab’l), a. and sb. Sec also 
Esteemable. [a. Fr. estimable , ad. L wstimabilis , 
f. vistimdre : see Esteem, Estimate, vbsl\ 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Capable of being estimated, valued, or ap- 
praised. Obs . 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lit a. Mon. vi. (1885) 122 The 
kepynge off the see I reken not amonge the ordinarie 
charges ., bi cause it is not estimable [ed. 1714 estemablej 
Ibid. xviL (1885) 151 It is not lyghtly estymable [<•<?. 1714 
estemable], what myght jje kynge may haue off is officers. 
1638 Sanderson Serm. vii. (1673) 99 These precious Souls 
. . not estimable with any other thing than with the precious 
blood of God. a 1805 Paley (cited by Webster 1828). 
f 2. Valuable, worth a great price ; of worth. Obs. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 167 A pound of mans flesh .. 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither As flesh of Muttons, 
Beefes, or Goates. 1791 Boswell Johnson I, Advt., His 
Contributions to my Collection are highly estimable. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden . xix. (1813) 376 The colchicums are 
prejty plants for the end of the flowery season (October) 
which makes them estimable objects near the house. 1803 
Jane Porter TJiaddcus xi. (1831) 97 All that rendered 
existence estimable. 

3 . Of persons and their attributes : Worthy of 
esteem or regard. 

a 1698 Temple ( J.\ A lady said of her two companions, 
that one was more amiable, the other more e.stimable. X759 
H\jkd Dial. 8 (R .1 The more estimable, nay the most ac-‘ 
complished characters, that have been formed- among our- 
selves. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 67 A Tarter 
believes, when he has killed a man, that all his e.stimable 
qualities pass with his clothes and arms to the murderer. 
183 1 Sin J. Sinclair Corr. II. 346, I do not recollect having 
met with a more estimable character than Count Itzenplitz. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiv. 170 So determined a climber 
and so estimable a man. 

+ 4 . Of things: Worthy of consideration; of 
considerable importance. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambardc Pcramb. Kent (1826) 131 The Towne 
was long since somewhat estimable. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
II. xi. 583 These letters still more estimable. 

f B. sb. pi. Things estimable. Obs . rare~ x . Cf. 
valuables. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 50 The Queen of 
Sheba, .brought some plants of the Balsam Tree, as one of 
the peculiar estimablcs of her Country. 

E*stimableness (cstimabTnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being estimable, or of 
deserving esteem or regard. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1777 Brand Pop. Autiq. (1849) 

1. 229 The estimableness of the characters of their neigh- 
hours. x8*8 Webster cites R. Newton. 

E'stimably, adv. [f. as prec. + rLY 2 .] In an 
estimable manner. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Estimate (e stim^t), sb. [ad. *L. teslimal-tts 
(only in abl.), vbl. sb. f. tvstimare : see Esteem, 
Estimate, vbsi] 

+ 1 . a. The action of valuing or appraising ; a 
valuation ; lit. and fig. To make 110 estimate of : 
to make no account of, not to value, b. The 
price at which anything is rated ; fig attributed 
value. Obs. 

Shakspere's to have estimate in (quoL 160 1\ seems to mean 
1 to have a claim to be considered in the valuation of’. 

1563 Golding Cursor vi. 158 They make an estimate of 
their own goods and lay so muche in vatew therevnto. 1594 
Southwell fit. Marti. Fun. Teares 92 Love., double th the 
estimate of things that arc precious. 1600 Dekkeh Gentle 
Craft 33 Of niy love he makes no estimate. 1601 Shaks. 
Alls Well 11. l 183 Thy life is deere, for all that life, can 
raj te Worth n a me oil ife, in thee hath estimate. 1607 — Timpn 
1. i. 14 If he will touch the estimate. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Do finer, 
Hee that giues quickly . . Doubles th’ estimate of his gift. 
1622 Callis Slat. Stayers 11824) 26 My Ship... is returned 
to jyour Shores, furnished . . with Merchandize of several 
estimates. 1630 J. Taylor (Water IM Wks. 106/2 They 
areoffarre more estimate and price Than th’ Estrich, or 
the bird of Paradise. *1x674 Clarendon Sttrv. Leviatlt. 
(1676) 227 The high estimate they have made of the joics of 
Heaven. . 1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 90 They will soon lose 
their Estimate and Delight. 

+ c. Repute, reputation. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. 56 There stands the Castle.. 
And in it are the Lords of Yorke, Barkcly, and Scymor, 
None else of Name, and noble estimate. 1607 — Cor. nr. 
iii. 1x4 My deere Wiues estimate. 1657 J. Pettus in Love- 
day's Lett. (1663) A 4 a, Seneca's and Cicero's Epistle* have 
escap’d : may Loved ay's have the same success and estimate. 

2 . An approximate judgement based on con- 
fidemtions of probability, respecting the number, 
amount, magnitude, or position of anything ; the 
quantity assigned by such a judgement. 

1630 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. it. (1636) p8 There was an 
old estimate made of Germany .. that . . there was not past 
one twelfth part of it remaining Catholickc. 1669 Bovu; 
Centn. New Exp. 1. xxxiv. «i6£2j xi8 Drawn up (by our 
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{estimate) about two inches and a hair. 1702 R. Nelson 
in I'cfiys' Diary VI. 256 There is a design of building a 
Church, .which by estimate will cost [etc.]. 1709 Berkeley 
7 Vi. Vision §3 The estimate we make of the distance of 
objects. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 523 
In forming any estimate of the total or yearly value of 
lands and houses. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 294 
This estimate as to the quantity of rain in the two hemi- 
spheres. 

b. The Estimates : accounts presented annually 
to Parliament, showing the probable amount of 
expenditure on the several administrative depart- 
ments for the current year. 

1732 Gent. Mag. II. 881 The Accounts for the Year 1731 
and Estimates of Charges on the Articles therein mention’d 
for the present Year. 1740 Ld. Baltimore Ibid. X. 586 
The Estimate of the Navy .. is lower, .than that which was 
laid before us the last Session. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. 
Peace (1877) III. iv. xi. 87 The estimates were reduced 
half a million. 1887 Daily News 25 July 5/2 The Esti- 
mates, in fact, should have a fixed appendix. 

G. A statement furnished by a builder, con- 
tractor, or other tradesman, of the sum for which 
he is prepared to undertake the execution of a 
specified piece of work. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 14 May 2/2 Estimates to be given 
in on or before the 25th of May. 1829 C. Welch l Vest. 
Polity 158 The various candidates for a contract deliver in 
estimates. 1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (2861) do, * I wish 
he had sent the estimate with it* said Rosamond. 1878 
Print . Trades Jrnl. xxv. 5 The proprietor of a.. weekly 
newspaper sought estimates for its cheaper prcpluction. 

3. A judgement formed or expressed respecting 
the character or qualities of a person or thing, or 
respecting a state of affairs, etc. 

1589 Nashe Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 7 Well may 
the Adage, Nil dictum quod non dictum prius, bee the 
most iudiciall estimate, of our latter Writers, a 1704 
L’Estrangc (J.), A true estimate upon the odds betwixt 
a publick and a private life. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 257 
T 9 Outward Actions can never give a just Estimate of us. 
x8x6 J. Scott Vis. Paris fed. 51 270 The estimate of the 
French character and condition, given in this volume, is an 
unfavourable one. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 31 
This estimate both of interest and fitness varied from day 
to day. 

b. Estimation; manner in which things are 
viewed. 

1637 R. Humfrey tr. S. Ambrose Pref., What is reputed 
good in the estimate of the world. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits , Aristocr. Wks. iBohn) II. 84 The English barons, 
in every period, have been brave and great, after the esti- 
mate and opinion of their times. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
lit. xxv. He was not unaware that he had sunk a little in 
the estimate of the men who had accepted his services. 

Estimate (e*stim<dt), v. Forms: 5-6 esty- 
mnt(t, 7 cestimate, estimat, 6- estimate, [f. L. 
estimdt- ppl. stem of sestimarc , in class. L. — sense 
1 ; in late L. also as in 1 b, 2-4. Cf. Esteem.] 

+ 1 . traits . To assign a value to; to appraise, 
assess; to fix proportionately (penalties, wages, 
etc.). Const, at. Obs. 

x6xx Bidle Lev. xxvii. 14 As the Priest shall estimate it, 
so shall it stand. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v.xiv. 255 
If she were between the age of five and twenty, shee was to 
be estimated but at ten shekels, a X704 Locke (J.), It is by 
the weight of silver, .that men estimate commodities. 17x0 
Pkideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 68 The wages are to be estimated 
according to the qualifications which are necessary in the 
person. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 118 ? 9 To. .estimate 
securities, and to engage for mortgages. 

b. To value (subjectively) ; to attribute value 
to ; to appreciate the worth of ; to esteem, hold 
in (higher or lower) estimation. 

X597 Daniel Civ. IVares iv. Hi, Their wisedome . . Liue- 
dogges before dead Lyons estimates. 2652^ Jer. Taylor 
Clems Dom. 6 Saul’s messengers and Saul himselfe turned 
Prophets, that they might estimate the place and preserve 
its priviledge. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 172 r 8 It is 
difficult not to estimate what is lately gained above its real 
value. 

2. To form an approximate notion of (the 
amount, number, magnitude, or position, of any- 
thing) without actual enumeration or measurement ; 
to fix by estimate at. Also with clause as obj. 

1669 Sturmy Mariners' Mag. j, 157 The Error is to be 
imputed . . to the judgment in estimating the Distance run, 
in making it too little, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 82 
Some have estimated that there are not above Three hundred 
Millions of People in the whole World. 1765 Maty in 
Phil. Trans. L V. 308 The difference of declination was 
only estimated. 1774 Golosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 143 
By the rule of proportion, we may estimate his size at eight 
or nine feet. x8z8 J. H. Moore Pract. Ndvig. 16 Estimate 8 
parts out ofaoofthenext smaller division. 1848 W. Bartlett 
Egypt to Pal. xiii. (1879) 286 One of our number, .estimated 
that this valley would pasture a thousand cattle three 
months. 1855 Prescott Philip H, 1 . 11. xii ; 278. The amount 
of injury inflicted during this dismal period, it is not pos- 
sible to estimate. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 4/7 The pro- 
secutors estimate the defalcations at about 1,800/. 

+ 3. To esteem, consider, judge (a thing to be 
so and so) ; with simple complement, or as. Obs . 
rare = Esteem v. 5. 

c 253* Dewes lutrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1066 We may make 
no greatter honour to God than to estymat him trew . . nor 
greatter dishonour than tomystrusthym. *654 tr. Scudery s 
Curia Politic 69 Those who are interested will estimate 
us as their Liberators. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 153 This 
may properly be estimated as a part of the Indian dress. 

4 . To gauge ; to judge of, form an opinion of. 


_ 165X Hobbes Lcviath. in. xliii. 327 This article [that Jesus 
is the Christ] is the measure and rule by which to estimate, 
and examine, all other Articles. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl . 
m. vii, In estimating a Man’s condition, we should not only 
consider what Possessions he has, but what Desires. x6gz 
Locke 3rd Let .Toleration Wks. 1765 V. 215 The measure of 
punishments being to be estimated . . by the length of their 
duration. 17 68 Johnson ^Prcf. to Shahs. Wks. IX. 240 
While an author is yet living, we estimate his powers by 
his worst performance. 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 
4* Writ. (1832) III. 50 If it be just.to judge a private man 
by his friends, it is not amiss to estimate a public officer by 
hts foes. 1837 'L^oqk Pentameron Wks. 1846 II. 258 Bacon 
and Hooker could not estimate Shakespeare. 2878 Morley 
Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 201 To estimate the intention 
and sincerity of a movement. 

t E'Stimate, pa. pple. Obs. rare. In 5 e sty- 
matt, 6 esteemate. [ad. L. estiindPus, pa. pple. 
of sestimarc : see Esteem.] Used as pa. pple. of 
Esteem or Estimate. 

c 2425 tr. T. ii Kempis' Consol. 11. xi, Lete him not pondre 
gret,.all J>at may be estymatt gret. . 1635 Barriffe Mil. 
Discip. cx. (16431 337 A Jem, more prizable and esteemate, 
then the best Armours of proofe. 

Estimation (estim^jbn). Forms: 4-6 estim-, 
estymacion, -oun, -yon(e, 4 extymacion, 5-6 
estymation, -oun, (6 estymacon, esteemation, 

7 ^estimation), 6- estimation. [ME. estimation, 

- ciottn , a. OF. estimation (mod.F. estimation, cor- 
resp. to Pr. cstimatio, estimation , Sp. estimation , 
It. stimazionc\ ad. L. sestimation-em, f. a'stimdre: 
see Esteem, Estimate.] The action of estimating 
or esteeming. 

+ 1 . The action of appraising, assessing, or valu- 
ing ; statement of price or value ; valuation. 

2382 Wyclif Ex. xxii. 5^If eny man harme feeld .. what 
euer best thing he hath in his feeld . . he shal restore for 
estymacioun of the harm [Vulg. Pro damtii xstimatione ; 
1388 the valu of harm]. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. ix. 
(1483) 62 The prys of myn Appel is of suche valewe that it 
passeth the estymacion of ony creature. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. xiii. 13 They had syluer for theyr horses . . at 
theyre owne estymation, without any grudgyng. 1609 Bible 
(Douay) 1 Kings viii. 5 They immolated sheepe and oxen 
without estimation and number. 1667 E. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit . t. 111. ii. (1743) 158 Silver and gold have been 
chosen to be the Instruments of Exchange and Estima- 
tion of all Things. 1776 Adam Smith IV. N. I. 1. xi. 190 
In the household book of Henry . . there are two different 
estimations of wheat. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 409 
The Bureau de la Balance du Commerce at Paris . . is be- 
yond all comparison more accurate in its estimations [than 
the English Custom-house.] 

f b. Estimated value ; concr. something which 
one values. Obs. 

155 r Roms sos tr. More's Utop. n. (Arb.) 155 They be 
wrought sofynelyand conningelye. .that the estimation of no 
costely stuffe is liable to counteruaile the price of the worke. 
x6xx Shaks. Cymb. i. iy. 99 Your Ring may-be stolne too, 
so your brace of vnprizeable Estimations, the one is hut 
fraile, and the other Casuall. 1631 T. May tr. Barclay's 
Mirr. Mindcs 1. 245 The earth in the bowels of it hath 
many metalls, both of different natures and. estimations. 
*775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 41 For some thing, in their 
opinion, of more estimation. 

2 . a. Appreciation, valuation in respect of ex- 
cellence or merit; esteem considered as a senti- 
ment. Phrase, To have or hold in estimation. 

2530 Palsgr. 34 If he desyre that his writynges shulde 
be had in any estymacion. a 1535 More De quat. Noviss. 
Wks. 82/2 As rising of an hie estimacion of our self. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Ep. 268 So farre from having monie m 
estimation. . I have cast it away from me. <22680 Butler 
Rem. (1759) II. *7 He holds it a kind of Self-Preservation to 
maintain a good Estimation of himself. 171* Steele Sped. 
No. 456 r 5 Mens Estimation follows us according to the 
Company we keep. 2787 Canning in Microcosm No. x8 
Wishing to know in what estimation he was held by man- 
kind. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, i. (18x3) x The degree of 
estimation that the art of gardening is worthy of. 2848 
Dickens Dontbey 273 Mr. Dombey is so generous in his 
estimation of any trivial accomplishment. 2882 Pebody^n^. 
Journalism xxt. 156 The Provincial Press of Great Britain 
never stood higher in public estimation than it stands to-day. 

b. The condition of being esteemed; 1 account ’ 
or worth in the opinion of others; esteem con- 
sidered passively ; repute. Of places : Import- j 
ance, consequence. Phrases, To be in estimation, ; 
to grow out of estimation. Obs. i 

1530 Palsgr. 300 Any auctour of estymation. 2532 Elyot ! 
Gov. 1. xiii, The frute . . Ieseth his verdure and taste, and 
finally , his estimation. 2569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone 185 
How in estimacion a chaste life is. 2570-6 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 259 The name. of Hyde.. led me to 
thinke that it had been of more, estimation in time past. 
1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxxi. 6 Gods miracles growe 
out of estimacion with us by custome. 2593 Nashe Four 
Lett. Confut. 14 His brother . . indeuord to take from mce 
all estimation of Arte or witte. 2622 Brinsley Lnd. Lit. 
xxiv. (1627; 26S To avoide carefully., whatsoever may di- 
minish his estimation and authority. 2764 Franklin Ess. 
Wks. 1840II. 349 Gold and silver have, .universal estimation. 
2792 Burke Let. Sir . H. Langriske Wks. 1842 I. 544 - A 
miserable populace, without property, without estimation, 
without education. 2824-8 Landor Imag.. Cottv. (28461 51 
The family of every criminal is a loser in estimation, .by his 
punishment, however just. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, 
The sole virtue of our commonweal, its strength, and its 
estimation, lay among the burgher craft of the better class. 

3 . The process of forming an approximate notion 
of (numbers, quantities, magnitudes, etc.) without 
actual enumeration or measurement. 


_ CX400 Maundev. v. (1839) 42 That Tour . . was of 25 myle 
in cyrcuyt of the Walles . . as Men may demen by estyma- 
tioun. 2424 Paston Lett. No. 4. I. 22 To the noumbre of 
four score and more by estimacion. 2473 Warkw. Chron. 
5 A blasynge sterre . . iiij. fote highe by estimacyone. 1558 
in Vicary's Anat. (2888; App. v. 282 Three parcelh of 
pasture grounde..conteyning by estimacion eightene acres. 
2669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. 260 If a ship sail 8 Miles 
South in an Hour, by Log or Estimation. 2772 Hutton 
Bridges 86 The proper estimation of the expence. 1786 Phil. 
Trans. LXXVI. p The distance of the nearest threads be- 
came a very visible space, answerable to one minute each, 
and therefore capable of a much further subdivision by esti- 
mation. 2838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 228 That which we 
call estimation means guess formed by a person whose>pre- 
yious habits and experience are such as to make it very 
likely that he can tell nearly true that which would require 
instruments to obtain with great approach to accuracy. 

+ b. Estimated number. Obs. 

* 5 X 3 Bk. Keruynge in Babees 'Bk. 274 There shall be set 
brede, trenchours, and spones, after the estymacyonof them 
that shall syt there. 

4 . Manner of estimating or judging ; opinion, 
judgement. 

c 2374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. iv. 225 pou hast quod she J?e 
ry^t estimacioun of pis- <*2400 Test. Love 1. {Chaim. 
Pods) 474/1 Thestimacion of the enuious people, ne loketh 
nothing to desertes of men . . but onely to the auenture of 
fortune. 2447 Bokenham Seynlys Introd. (Roxb.) 6 Be the 
blyssyd medyacyoun Of this virgyne aftyr my estimacyoun. 
2560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 21a, Reuchline in the 
defence of his estimation, aunswereth him [Phefercorn] with 
another. <12677 Barrow Wks. (2741)1. y. 45 He that walketh 
uprightly . . is sure not to come off disgracefully . . in the 
estimations of men. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 39 The crown. . 
in the . . estimation of law . . had ever been, perfectly irre- 
sponsible.. 2842 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 88 The dearest of men 
in my estimation. 2864 I. Taylor Words <$• Places 469 In 
popular estimation, idle and vagabond habits were acquired 
by those who made the pilgrimage to the . . Holy Land. 

+ b. Conjecture, guessing. Obs. rare — l , Cf. 3. 
2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 273, I speake not this in 
estimation, As what I thinke might be, but what I know Is 
ruminated, plotted, and set downe. 

+ 5 . ( Judgement * as a mental faculty. Obs. Cf. 
Estimative. 

2398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. in. xi. (1495) 55 Proprely to 
speke a hound vsyth no reason but he vsyth a besye and 
stronge estymacyon. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. ii, 
These are the v. wyttes .. Fyrst, commyn wytte. .Fantasy, 
and estymacyon truely. 

Estimative (e-stimativ), a. [ad. late L. testi- 
matlv-us, f. sestimare : see Estimate and -ive.] 

1 . Adapted for estimating ; having the power of 
estimating. + a. Estimative faculty, virtue, etc. : 
the faculty of 1 judgement’ (obs.). b. Estimative 
art [after Gr. oroyaon/cr) rex yT ll- 
2398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. m. xi. (1495) 55 The vertue 
estimatiue and the ymagynatyf ben comyn to vs and to 
other beest. 2548-77 ViCARY-riw<x/.iv.£x888)3r Inthemiddest 
sel or ventrikle [of the brain] there is founded .. the Cogi- 
tatiue or estimatiue vertue. 2606 Sir G. Goosccappe 1. iv. 
in Bullen O. PI. III. 22 To .. make my estimative power 
believe, etc. 2 666 J. Smith Old Age (2752) 37 The fancy 
both estimative ana cogitative, a 1691 Boyle (JJ, The 
errour is not in the eye, but in the estimative faculty, z 859 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 567/2 Mr. Combe . . and others acknow- 
ledge that applied phrenology is an estimative art only. 

+ 2 . a. Based upon estimation or approximate 
calculation, b. Imputed, due to estimation. Obs. 

2628-29 Charges agst. Dk. Buckhnt. in Rushw . Hist. Coll. 
(1659) I. 346 This he delivered as a Sum Estimative, a 2640 
Wandesforde Instruct* to his Son <1777) § 83 A Jewel of 
that unvaluable Richness, not estimative but intrinsicall. 
2652 Culpepper Astro/. Judgem. D/s. (1658) 251 It antici- 
pates the time estimative but 10. min. 

Hence i* E'stimatlvely adv. Obs., in an estima- 
tive manner ; by way of esteem or respect. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 1 Our spiritual parents 
are more to be loved estimatively ; our natural, more in- 
tensively. 

Estimator (e’stim^tai). Also 8 -er. [a. L. 
estimator, agent-n. {. sestimare : see Estimate v. 
and -OR.] One who estimates. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled iv. the Spirit (1867 ) 406 Our Sa- 
viour . . was the best estimator concerning matters of profit. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 363 We are very bad 
estimaters of happiness. x86x Loud. Rev. 20 Apr. 434/2 
They are by no means the keenest estimators. 

Estimatory (e'stimatari), a. [ad. L. estima- 
tor ins, f. estimator ; see prec.j (See quote.) 

2736-2800 Bailey, ^Estimatory, of or belonging to pricing 
or valuing; for a price or estimation. 2818 Colebrooke 
Oblig.tf Contracts 1 . 18 Estimatory contract (binding in the 
alternative to sell for a fixt price or return the goods*. 

Estime, -er, obs. ff. Esteem, -er. 

Estin, Sc. form of Hasten a. Obs. 

II Estivage. [Fr. estivage , f. estiycr, ad. It. sti- 
vare = Pr. cstifar, Sp. and Pg. cslivar:—L. stipdre 
to pack close.] A mode of stowing or trimming 
vessels by pressing or screwing the cargo into the 
vessel by means of a capstan machinery, practised 
in American or Mediterranean ports. (Ogilvie.) 
Estival, var. form of ./Estival. 

Estivate, v. An occasional spelling of /Esti- 
vate, to spend the summer; esf. of animals, to 
spend the summer in a state of torpor. 

1656-82 in Bloust Glossogr. 1854 Thokeau Walden xvi. 
(2863) 3x7 As if he had a design to estivate with us. 2883 
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Sunday Mag. 676 The unfortunate reptile was estivating 
exactly under the spot where the fire had been made. 

Estivation, var. of ./Estivation. 

Estivator (e*sti v^tai). [f. Estivate v. + -or.j 
A n animal that estivates or passes the summer in a 
state of torpor. 

1S83 Sunday Mag. 674 They search the dry bed of the 
river, dig up the buried estivatore, and live on them. 
Estive, var. form of /Estive a. Obs., of. or be- 
longing to summer. 

t E’stivous, a. Obs. [f. L. vzsttv-iis + -ous.j 
Of or pertaining to summer, summer-like. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 580 In landes that beth estyv- 
ous for heete. 

Estlande, obs. form of Eastland. 

Estlar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of Ashlar. • 
Estmast, obs. form of Eastmost. 

[| Estoc (e-stpk). [F. estoc — Pr. estoc, Sp. & Pg. 
estoque , It. stocco .] A kind of sword ; the name 
was variously applied at different times: see 
quots. 

1S30 James Darnley xxvii, A good downright blow of 
estoc at a fair gentleman's head. 1834 Planche Brit. Cos- 
tume 138 The scabbard of his estoc or small stabbing-sword. 
i860 Fairholt Costume in Eng. (ed. 2) 440 Estoc, a short 
sword, worn at the girdle by soldiers. 

+ Estoca’de. Obs. Also 6 estockado. [a. 
F. cslocade, i. estoc ; see Estoo; cf. Sp. estocada , 
It. stoccata, and see -ade! and -ado-.] A thrust 
with an estoc ; in quots. the weapon itself. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. n. 104 Rodolphe Gonzague. .was 
so hurt in the face with an estockado by a french man. 
Ibid., Euery one beganne. .to lay handes vpon their masses, 
estokados, and other short weapons. 

Estocade : erron. f. Estacade. 

Estoil(e (estorl). Her. [a. OF. csioile, mod. 
F. ftoile.] Also 7 estile. A common charge in 
the form of a star with wavy points or rays. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie n. 114 Three cressants and as 
many Estoiles montans of the seconde : borne by the name 
of Dillon. ^ a 1661 Fuller Worthies ( 1840) II. 79 His [John 
Gwillim’s] industry, .about stars (but here we must call them 
estoiles). 1688 R. Holme Amnoury H. 16/2 A Star, .is better 
in Blazon to be termed an Estile or Estoile. 1763 Brit. Mag. 
IV. 303 A chevron between three estoils, sable. 1864 Bou- 
tell Heraldry Hist. $ Pop. ix. 47 The Mullet essentially 
differs from the Estoile the rays of which are always wavy. 
Estoile e (estorl^, a. Her. [a. OF. (croix) *es- 
toiU(e, f. estoile (mod.F. etoilc ) star.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Es toil tel as a Cross Estoilled signi- 
fies a star with only 4 long rays in form of a cross, and so 
broad in the centre, and ending in sharp points. 2847 in 
Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Esto-nied, obs. var. of Astonied ppl. a ., stmek 
with consternation, dismayed. 

1581 Mardeck Bk. of Notes 362 Manie men shall be es- 
tonied when they shall see Christ our sauiour. 

Estop (estp'p), v . Also 5-7 estopp(e. [a. OF. 
cs toper , cstoupper (sense 1), and AF. e stopper 
(sense 2), f. OF. estoupe (mod.F. tf/oupc) = Pr. and 
Sp. estop a. It. stoppa L. stuppa tow. Cf. Stop v.] 

1 . trans. To stop with or as with a dam, plug, 
or bar; to fill up (a pool), arch. 

[1292 Britton t. xxx. § 8 Devises remuez, chemins et euwes 
estopez.] a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prntc. 63 For God estop- 
ped eke the concepcioun Of every woman of his [Pharaoh’s] 
mansioun. 1586 Ferne Bias. Gcntrie 61 A barre to estop 
..the mouthes of the people. 1621 Bolton S/at. tret. 51 
( Act 8 Hen. l'II.) They have estopped both parts of the 
Podell. i 85 o Russell Diary India II. 109 The road . . 
winds along the side of a barren mountain . . till it appears 
to be estopped by a high cliff. 

2 , Law . To stop, bar, hinder, preclude. Chiefly 
rejl. and in pass., to be precluded by one's own 
previous act or declaration from doing or alleging 
something. Const. + of, to with inf. [= AF. cstop- 
per ii with inf ] , and in recent use from ; also 
simply. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. 1. xix. (1638) 34 The law in such 
cases giveth no remedy to him that is estopped. 1594 West 
Symbol, n. Chaneerie § 37 A man may not deny . . that 
whereof he wilfully estopped or excluded himselfe by deed 
indented. 1598 Kitchin Courts Lect, (1675) 303 He is 
estopped to say contrary. 1654 Burton* s Diary (1828) I. 
Introd. 3: An indenture can estopp onlysuch as are parties, 
and where an interest is also conferred. 1767 Blackstoxe 
Comm, 1 1 . 295 And therefore^ man shall always be estopped 
by his own deed, or not permitted to aver or prove any thing 
in contradiction to what he has once so solemnly and de- 
liberately avowed. i8t8 Dallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 201 
The lord who had granted the charter 01 franchise was 
estopped from claiming him again. 1884 Law Times Rep. 
x6 Feb. 773/t h had sworn that the lights in question were 
not ancient, and was therefore estopped from alleging, .that 
they were ancient. 

D. gen. To stop, prevent, rare. 

1B76 Bret Harte G. Conroy tit. iii- sot An event to he 
expected, feared, and if possible, estopped by fasting and 
prayer. 

3 . To cease from, stop. rare. 

1796IC. Anstt.y] Pleaders’ Guide (1803) 121 Nor would 
the Fates estop their task. To help thee over Quinden* 
I’asch. 

Estoqp, *b. [f. prec. verb.] A stop or stoppage. 
*884 A. A. Watts Life Alarie U’atti 1 . 127 An untimely 
estop was put upon alf this prosperity by an article in the 
Quarterly widen, .denounced it [a book] as a catchpenny. 


Estoppage (estp-peds). [f. Estop v .+ -ace.] 

a. The action of the verb Estop ; = Stoppage. 

b. Law. The condition of being estopped. 

1701 Beverley Apoc. Quest. 42 And though there was the 
Roar of Judahs Lyon, and the Utterances of the Thunders, 
yet they were Seald by the Estoppageof the Effects. 1890 
Daily News 2 Apr. 2/5 The defendants’^ counsel urged that 
this doctrine of estoppage was being carried further than had 
ever been known before. 

Estoppel (estp-pel). Forms: 6-7 estople, 
-pel, -ppell, 7-8 estopple, (9 estoppal), 6- 
estoppel. [app. ad. OF. estoupail \ estouppail 
bung or cork, f. estouper : see Estop. Cf. Stopple.] 
1 1 . An obstruction (to a watercourse) . whether 
natural or artificial. Obs. 

1608 Norden Sum. Dial. (N.), But estoples of water 
courses doe in some places grow by such meanes, as one 
private man or two cannot by force or discretion make 
remedie. 1638 Earl Cork Diary in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 1. (1886) V. 44, I sent him 5 Indictments and orders for 
removing the weares and other estopels. 

2 . Law. An impediment or bar to a right of 
action arising from a man’s own act, or where he 
is forbidden by law to speak against his own deed. 
(Wharton.). 

1531 Dial, on Last’s Eng. ir. xliv. (2638) 142 Without it be 
by such a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or 
estoppel!. 2645 Milton Colast. (1851) 376 This shall bee an 
Estoppel to him in an Assise from the recovering his own 
Land. 2667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. ii. (1743) 
47 No estoppel can bind the king. 2794 Mathias Purs. 
Lit. (1798) 377 He may take advantage of the estoppel, for 
it runs with the land. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 538 
Executory interests.. may be passed at law by deed, fine, 
and common recovery, by way of estoppel. 1853 Wharton 
Pa. Digest 783 Estoppel rests on the principle that every 
man is presumed to speak and act according to the truth 
and fact of the case. 

f b. gen. Stoppage, prohibition. Obs . 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Lmv C. 11. 5 b, Accordyng to 
the full rate of the tyme of the saied Estoppell. 

Estorax, obs. form of Storax. 

1714 Pr. Bk. of Rates 383 Estorax in Grain. 

t Estoure. Obs. Also 5 estowr. See Stour. 
[a. AF. estor.] Stir, tumult, war. 

1481 Caxton_ Myrr. n. viii. 83 Fayr ladyes whiche in 
bataylles and in estowrs vse aile their Armes of syluer for 
lacke of yron. 1490 — Encydos xxxlx. (2890) 329 There 
was grete effort made, & bigge estoure, after that Eneas 
was come there. 

Estovers (estff“*vo.iz), sb. pi. Law. [a. OF. esto- 
ver, estovoir, subst. use of estovoir to be necessary. 
Cf. Stover.] * Necessaries allowed by law ’ ( J.). 
In various specific applications : esp. Wood which 
a tenant is privileged to take from his landlord’s 
estate so far as it is necessary for repairing his 
house, hedges, implements, etc. ; alimony for a 
widow or for a wife separated from her husband ; 
maintenance for an imprisoned felon. (See quots. 
Cf. Boot sb. 1 5 b.) 

[2292 Britton hi. vii. § 5 La value de renables estovers en- 
autri soil.] 1594 West Symbol, n. § 55 Housebote, haibote,. 
and plowbote may be demanded by the name of estovers. 
2641 Termes de la Ley 147 Estovers .. Brae ton used it for 
such sustenance as a man taken for Felony is to have forth 
of his lands or goods for himselfe and his family during his 
imprisonment. And the Statute of 6 Ed. 2 cap. 3. useth 
this for allowance in meate or cloth. 2642 Perkins Prof. 
Bk. i. § 104. 46 Estouers granted to be burnt in a house 
certaine. 2742 T. Robinson Gavelkind 11, vi. 243 Estovers 
in meat or clothes. 2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 441 AH-- 
mony to the [divorced] wife .. is sometimes called her 
estovers. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 89 Estovers for 
the building of new houses. _ 1876 Digby Real Prop. iii. 
216 She [a widow] shall have in the meantime her reason- 
able estovers of the common. 

b. Common of estovers', a liberty of taking ne- 
cessary wood, for the use or furniture of a house, 
or farm, from off another’s estate. (Wharton.) 

2523 Fitzherb. Sum. 7 The Lorde may gyue or selle the 
resydewe of the sayde woodes or wastes, Excepte that a 
manne haue commen of Estouers. 2504 West Symbol. 
n. Chanceric § 141 All.. common, aswefl of estovers and 
astures, as all other commons. 2765 Blackstone Comm. 
.11. iii. 27 Common of estovers .. is a liberty of taking 
necessary’ wood. 2879 Miss Braddon Vixen xxviii, The 
piled-up logs testified to the Tempest common of estovers. 

Estrade (estra'd). [a. F. estrade fem., ad. Sp. 
cstrado masc. : see Estrado.] A slightly raised 
platform ; a dais. 

2696-2706 Pm Lurs Estrade the one half of an Alcove or 
Chamber rais’d with Boards and rail’d in, more richly 
furnish’d and adorn’d for the reception of Persons of Quality. 
*718 Ozell Toumefort’s Voy. I. 372 On the Estrade is 
spread but one carpet for the officers to sit upon. 2851 Sir 
F. Palgsave Nome. A Eng. I. 208 Upon the highest step 
of the estrade. 1866 Mrs. H. Woot> Elster's Folly I. 227 
He was standing on the sort of estrade which abutted on the 
river. 18S0 I. G. Fitch Lect. Teaching 69 The teacher., 
should have his desk on a mounted estrade or platform. 

tEstra'diot. Obs. Also Stradfot. [a. F. 
estradiol = lt. stradiotio , f. Gr. arpaTiomjs soldier.] 
One of a class of light cavalry, originally raised in 
Greece and Albania, who served in the Venetian and 
other armies during the 15th and 16th centuries. 

1577-87 Holinsheii Chron. III. 822/1 The French were 
discomfited : for those that were behind saw .. their Estra- 
diots alio. 1579 Fenton Guicciard, (x6i8» 264 Many bands 
of Kstradiots leuied in the kingdome of Naples. 2596 Dan ett 
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tr. Comities 330 Crossebowe men on horsebacke, Estradtots, 
and footemen. 

II Estrado (estra*d<?). [Sp. cstrado the carpeted 
part of a room, drawing-room, reception-room, 
corresp. to Pg. estrado , It. strata L. stratum 
neut, pa. pple. stern ere to spread (with carpets).] 
a. In Sp. sense ; see quot. 174S. b. = Estrade. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Maid oca’s Hist. China 47 Then doth 
hee cause them to sit in an Estrado, or rich pallet, gallantly 
dressed and furnished in one of the three halles. 2748 
Earthquake of Peru i. 12 Carpets., to spread on the Estra* 
does, or places where the Women sit on Cushions. 2838 
Lytton Leila 11. vii, At the upper part of the space was 
an estrado, or platform. 

Estrager, var, of (? or error for) ostreger, Aus- 

TRINGER. 

2472 Pas/on Lett . No. 70S III. 68. 

+ Estrai'n, v. Obs.rarc\ In sestrayn. [ad. OF. 
estrain-dre : see Strain.] trans. To bind tightly. 
_ 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 363/4 She remembryd how Jhesus 
in that hour was taken, estrayned, haled forth, and mocked. 

+ Estrai’t, v. Obs . [f. OF. eslrcit adj. (mod. 
F. etroit ) : see Strait.] trans . To enclose within 
narrow bounds, to restrict. 

2529 More Hcrcsycs iv. Wks. 277/2 At this dale the Turke 
hath estraited vs verye nere, and brought it in within a 
right narow compace. 

t Estrarten, V. Obs . [var. of Straiten.] 

trans. To confine in a narrower space, to restrict. 

4598 M anwood Lawes Forest xxiv. § 5 (16x5) 248 b Estrait- 
ening the Kings Deere from the Forest, to the hurt of the 
owners. , 

Estramazo*ne. [var. of Stramazon ; cf. Fr. 
estramafon.] A slashing cut in fencing. 

2820 Scott Monast. xxvii, Being eager to punish him, 
I made an estramazone. 

+ Estra*nge, a. and sb. Obs. rare. Also 4-6 
estraunge. [a. OF. estrange : see Strange.] 

A. adj. I. a. Distant, reserved, b. Strange, 
unusual, wonderful. 

a. c 2374. Chaucer Troylus 1. 2084 [1077] His hieghe 
porte and his manere estraunge. [So MSS. Hart. 2280 and 
Campsall’, Harl. 3943 straunge.} 

b. 1540 Sir T. Uhaloner tr. Erasm. Moriz Enc. Mja, 
I maie adde here to their sentences or sawes whiche are so 
estraunge. 2587 Holinshed Discov. Irel. iv. (R.), You tell 
vs of manie gugawes and estrange dreams. 

2 . Law. Not privy or party to. 

_ 2722 St. German’s Doct. 4- Stud. 195 The entry, .is void 
in law, because he is estrange to the deed. 

B. sb. A stranger, foreigner. 

2384 in Arnold e Chron. 39 Y* non estraunges bey or selle 
wt any od' estraunges any maner marchandises wythyn y* 
fraunches of y J same cite. 

Estrange (cstr^i-nda), v. Also 6 aatrange, 
-nun go, 6-7 estraunge. [ad.OF. estra ngcr (mod.F. 
itrangir), corresp. to Pr. estranhar , Cat. estranyar, 
Sp. cstraiiar, Pg. estranhar, It. sir ana re, straniare 
L. extraneare, f. extra, tetts : see Stkange.] 
To cause to be strange, or a stranger, or as a 
stranger (to). 

1 . trans. To remove (permanently or for a length 
of time) from an accustomed abode, haunt, asso- 
ciation, or occupation ; to keep apart from expe- 
rience of or acquaintance with anything. Const. 
from. Somewhat arch. 

2485 Caxton Paris*? V. (186SI 68 He wold estrange hym 
fro that contree of genes, 2570 E. K. Gloss. S/enscds Sheph. 
Cal. Ep. De_d. § 4 Thus much haue I aduentured vpon his 
frendship, himselfe being for long time furre cstraunged. 
2622 T. Wilson Chr . Diet., To abstain from sig[nifieth|To 
seperate or estrange, and turne our mind from a thing.- 
2665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiv. 80 We must endeavour to 
estrange our assent from every thing, which is not clearly 
evidenc’d to our faculties. 2713 Guardian No. s* ** a 
The .. lady .. has for some time estranged herself from 
Conversation. 27x8 Rowe tr. Lucan 1. (U.‘, None shall ask 
if guiltily I fled, Or thy command estrang’d me from thy 
bed. 2732 Pore in Swift’s Corr. II. 648 My lord is as 
much estranged from politics as I am. 1841 D’Israeli 
Amen. Lit. 11867) 59 Edward, long estranged from his 
native realm. 1864 Browning fames Lee's Wife x, The 
world has changed J The sun’s away. And the bird es- 
tranged. 2871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. it. i. 88 The room 
Waits for its master long estranged, 

f b. To make (a person) a stranger to (a con- 
dition or place). Obs. 

2725 Pope Odyss. xxx. 697 To rest and joy Estrang’d since 
dear Ulysses sail’d to Troy ! _ 2738 Thomson Autumn js 58 
A solid Life, estrang’d To Disappointment, and fallacious 
Hope. 2767 H. Brooke Fool cf Qual. II. 252 (D.) Mr. 
Meekly had long estranged himself to Enfield. 

f c. To withhold from a person’s perception or 
knowledge. Obs. 

1622 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. x. i. (1632) 1252 The designe 
being so estranged from the conceit of man. 26x4 Eakl 
Stirling Doomesday. 10th Hour (R.), Their faults arc told, 
Which had been still estrang’d from them before. 2677 
Halt Prim. Orig Man. tv. v. 338 None of which ways ^ re 
estranged from the knowledge of those experienced Spirits. 

2 . To render alien ; to regard or treat ns alien ; 
to sever from a community ; to remove (poshes* 
sions, subjects) from the ownership or dominion 
of any one. arch. 

2523 Act 14-1 s Hen. VIII , c. 4 5 1 They. .eMfaunge 
theimselfc from the kynges obeysaunec. 2548 Uda!.l, etc. 
Erasm, Par. Efh. ii. 12 You wer vttcrly astrounged from the 
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title and felowship of the nation of Jewes. 1577 Hanmer 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. <1619) 92 He should not estrange or cut off 
all the Churches of God which retained the tradition of old 
custome. a 1600 Hooker (].), For conversion of infidels 
estranged from the house of God. x6rx Bible fer. xix. 4 
They haue forsaken mee, and haue estranged this place, 
and haue burnt incense in it vnto other gods. 1872 
Browning Fifine Iviit, I say, I cannot think, .such gain Can 
ever be estranged. 

i'b. To put away from oneself, eschew. Obs. rare. 
1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. v, God will be seene his 
sentence changing, If he behold thee wicked wayes 
estranging. 

+ C. To render ‘foreign* or dissimilar in 
character. Obs. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art Sinking 108 Technical terms, which 
estrange your style from the great and general ideas of 
nature. • 

3. To alienate in feeling or affection. Const. 
from , or simply. 

1494 Fabyan vh. 644 The duke of Brytayne began to 
estrange hym from the Kyng and refusyd to come vnto his 
presence. i$6x T. Norton Calvins Inst. it. ii. (1634) 119 
The 'wicked.. which are altogether estranged from God. 
1570 Act 13 Elis. c. 2. § 1 Minding .. to estrange and 
alienate the Minds and Hearts of sundry her Majestys Sub- 
jects from their dutiful Obedience. 1606 Holland Suet on. 
91 With Ivlia he lived at the first in great concord and 
mutual! love ; but afterwardes hee began to estraunge him- 
selfe. x68x Flavel Right Man's Ref. 271 It is therefore 
his great Design, to estrange and alienate the Saints from 
their God. 1722 De Foe Moll FI. (1840I 93, I was quite 
estranged from him in affection. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 
I. xviii, His heart from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 
To work the wo of any living thing. 1780 Burke Sp . Econ. 
Ref. Wks. 1842 1.253 You are going to estrange his majestys 
confidence from me. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 106 
To direct them towards good persons . . and to estrange 
them from the bad. 

t b. intr. for rejl. To become alienated in 
feeling. Obs. rare. 

164 9 Seldes Laws Eng. 11. xxvii. (1739) 126 Persivading 
the King, that Foreign Princes estranged from him.. for 
some apprehensions they had of his departure from that 
way of Religion. 

+ 4. To change, render remote from one’s accus- 
tomed or normal condition ; to make unlike one- 
self ; hence, to put beside oneself, madden. Obs. 

*547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes G j b, So farre did we 
estraunge our selfes, that wee could finde in our hartes to 
become seruile..to a forrein nacion. 1577 Hanmer Anc. 
Eccl. Hist. (1619)86 Being mad andsodainly estranged and 
bereft of his wits. 1598 Barret Theor. I Farre s 1. ii. 10 
They sawe their souldiers so estranged from their former 
valour. 1622 Wither Mistr. Philar. {16331 6S7 That neither 
wasting Cares. .Might from what she is estrange her. 

5. To render strange or unfamiliar in appearance ; 
to disguise, arch. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Challenge at Tilt, Sure they are these 
garments that estrange me to you. 2875 [see Estrang- 
ing ppl. a.]. 

f 6. pass. To be astonished. Obs. rare. [Cf. 
Sp. estranarse .] 

1658 A. Fox tr. IVurts ' Surg. hi. xxi. 284 Atwhich [pru- 
nella In throatj some Surgeons are estranged [orig. het Welch 
sommige voor een wonder. .achten\ and others do slight it. 

Estranged (estra^ndgd ) 9 ppl.a. [f. Estrange 

V. + -ED 1 .] 

1. In various senses of the verb. Now chiefly : 
Alienated in feeling or affection. Of manner, look, 
etc. : Indicating estrangement. 

x 55 * Huloet, Estraunged, aliened, or put awaye, alietia- 
tus, a, urn. 1630 Lord Banians Introa., A countenance 
shy and somewhat estranged. 1643 Sir T. Browne Rejig. 
Med. 1. § 46. xo8, I beleeve that our estranged and divided 
ashes shall unite againe. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomct. 171 
These therefore, who are so salvage and far estranged from 
humane life. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1132 Adam estrang’d 
in look and alter’d style. x8r6 Milman A. Boleyti (1827) 52 
Nor passion . . nor the love Of kindred touchy this earth- 
estranged heart. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 27 His last words 
had been uttered in estranged tones. 1860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 448 An estranged dress betokened an estranged heart. 

absol. 1877 Sparrow Serm. xiii. x8o The estranged are 
reconciled, man is brought nigh to God. 

+ 2. Foreign. Obs. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 36 These kindes of hawkes 
do leaue these countries, and all other estranged places. 

Estrangedness (estr^ nd^ednes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The state or condition of being estranged ; 
alienation in feeling or affection. 

1645 Prynne Vind. Four Questions 2 (L.) The greatest 
token of estrangedness or want of familiarity one with 
another. 1662 Earl Orrery State Lett. 1 1743) II. 434 The 
estrangedness of the Irish papists, a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
(1716) I. 60 Instead of a suspicious estrangedness . . will 
spring up an humble confidence. 1825 Coleridge Aids 
Reft. (1848) I. 96 By estrangedness and distance from God. 
3869 S. Wjlberforce Oxf. Lent Serm. 1 The long Gentile 
estrangedness. 

t Estra’ngeful, a. Obs. [ f. Estrange v. + 
-fur.] Foreign in appearance, strange. 

1613 Chapman Masque Inns of Court Plays 1873 III. 92 
Buskins embrodered with gould, and enterlac’t with rewes 
of fethers ; Altogether estrangfull and Indian like. 

II Estrangelo, estranghelo (estrarijgelc?). 
Also Sestrangeljpestrangela. [Syriac 4^03 / 
estrangelo : Noldeke accepts the view of Assemani 
that the word is a. Gr. orpoyyvKos rounded] An 
archaic form of the Syriac alphabet. Also attrib. 

1 730-6 Bailey (folio\ Estrange l, the Estrangelus character, 
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a particular species or form of Syriack letter serving as 
capitals. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The Abyssinians. .still 
occasionally use the estrangel character. 1853 H. Burgess 
Hymns Ephraem Syrus Introd. 93 The four gospels in 
the Estrangelo character. 1883 Palzegr. Soc. Facsimiles, 
Orient. Ser. vm. PI. xeix, A small, elegant Estrangela. 
Mod. The Estrangelo Syriac version of the Gospels. 
Estrangement (estrai’nd^m&it). [f. as prec. 
+ -ment.] The action of estranging ; the condition 
of being estranged ; separation, withdrawal, alien- 
ation in feeling or affection. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. in. ii. (R.), If excommuni- 
cation be incurred, .he that is guilty, .is bound to submit to 
estrangements and separations. 1736 Berkeley Disc. Ma- 
gistrates Wks. 1871 III. 429 The prevailing contempt of 
God’s word, and estrangement from his house. 1738-41 
Wakburton Div. Lcgat. v. § x. Wks. 1811 V. 10 Moses, to 
prevent any such estrangement. .was careful to acquaint 
the chosen Family, .of their descent from one man and 
woman, 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 496 Appre- 
hending a greater estrangement of the mind of the Nizam. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng, II, 261 The estrangement be- 
tween the King of England and the Prince of Orange be- 
came daily more complete. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Spir. IF. v. (1884) 169 The estrangement of the soul 
from God. 

+ Estramgeness. Obs. rare ~ l . [f. Estrange 
a. + -ness.] = Strangeness. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. Morix Enc. N iva, The hearer, 
mervailyng at the estrangenesse of the devise. 

E stranger 1 (estr^-ndgsi). [f. as prec. + -er L] 
One who or that which estranges, parts asunder, 
or causes estrangement. 

1623 Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. 3x7 Death 
is the violent e.stranger of acquaintance. 1850 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems I. 130 What estranger, What ill most strong in 
evil, can be thrust Between the faithful Father and the Son. 

+ Estra*nger 2 . Obs. Also.s-Cestraunger. [a. 
OF. estranger (mod.F. etranger ) : see Stranger.] 

1. a. One belonging to another nation ; an alien, 
foreigner, b. One belonging to another familyor 
district ; a stranger. 

1471 Paston Lett. No. 664. II. 421 The Kyngs gret enemys 
and rebellis acompanyed with enemys estrangers be nowe 
aryved. 1550 J. Coke Eng Fr. Herald. § 59 (1877) 75 
Notwithstandyng this excedynge power of Estraungers, 
Heralde the usurper fought the battayle to th’ utteraunce. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 297 That none of the family 
might alienate the coatearmor of their house, to the bearing 
of an estranger. 1641 Termcs de la Ley 148 Estrangers 
are . . sometimes they that be borne beyond the sea. 1721- 
1800 in Bailey. 

2. Law. One ivho is not privy or party to an 
act, contract, title, etc. ; = Stranger. 

1594 West Symbol. 11. § 36 Any act. .to be done or per- 
formed . . by any estranger or estrangers to this present 
submission. 1622 Callis Slat. Servers (1647) 183 There be 
two Joyntenants, and one of them and an estranger do dis- 
seise the other. X7X4 Scroggs Courts-leet (ed. 31 90 If the 
Beasts of another Man are . . agisting my Land . . and are 
taken by an Estranger, I shall have a Replevin. 1721-1800 
in Bailey. 

Estranging (estrai-ndgiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ingI.] The action of the vb. Estrange. 

_ 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 43 The death of y* soule. . 
is an vtter estranging of the soule from God. 1607 Hieron 
IFks. I. 406 Ordinary estranging in body breedeth strange- 
nesse in affection, a 1677 Hale True Relig. in. (16841 38 
There arise Schismes, Factions . . and studied estrangings 
of Professors of Christianity. 

Estranging, ppl- a- [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That estranges ; cf. Estrange v. 5 . 

1775 in Ash. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 59 The 
image of cold death, With his estranging agonies. 1875 
Howells Foregone Concl. viii. 119 The four stood in tne 
pale, estranging moonlight. 

+ E Strangle, v. Obs. [ad. OF. e strangler 
(mod.Fr. elrangler)'. see Astr angle, Strangle.] 
trans. — Strangle v. : in quot. to choke. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 134/2 A woman, .had a sone dey- 
ing in whos throte was a hone of a fysshe thwart whycne 
estrangled hym. 

Estrapade (estrap?»‘d). [a. Fr. estrapade (cf. 
Sp. estrapadd), ad. It. strappata , f. strappare to 
pull tight ; app. of Teut. origin ; cf. Ger. (Swiss) 
strapfen to draw, Ger. straff drawn tight.] 

1. The attempt of a horse to get rid of his rider 
by rearing and kicking. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1828 in Webster. In mod. Diets. 

2. Hist. A torture consisting in attaching a per- 
son’s hands and feet to a rope, drawing him up 
by them to a great height, and then letting him 
fall suddenly ; = Strappado. 

1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 404 He [Francis] could ill 
afford to forsake a religion which allowed him so pleasantly 
to compound for his amatory indulgences by the estrapade. 
Ibid. (1858) I. v. 423 The estrapade was an infernal machine 
introduced by Francis into Paris for the better correction of 
heresy. 

Estray (estra**), sb. and a. [a. AF. estray, vbl. 
sb. (taken cohcr .) f- esiraier to stray : see Astray.] 
A. sb. Law. A stray animal ; ‘ any beast not 
wild, found within any Lordship, and not owned 
by any man* (Cowell). 

[x 292 Britton j. xviii. §3 Weyf ou estray nent cbalengez 
de eynz le an et Ie jour si soit al seignur de la fraunchise.] 
1594 West Symbol, ii. Chaueerie § 37 The like is it of an 
Estray or a Deodand. c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) I. 334 All such Estrays and Cumelings as. .should be 


taken or found upon the Abbots demesnes. 17x4 Scroggs 
Ccurts-lect (ed. 3) 105 The Estray shall be proclaimed in 
the two next Market Towns. 1765 Blacksto.yk Comm . 1 . 
298 Any beast may be an estray, that is by nature tame or 
reclaimable ; X776 in Stonehouse Axholme (1839) 145 The 
Lord’s Bailiff, or receiver of estrays. X850 Longf. By Fire- 
side, Pegasus in Pound vi, The. .village crier, .proclaiming 
there was an estray to sell, 
b. transf. 

1581 Lambarde Eircn. (1602) 589 Many things haue 
escaped me vnseen. .and Jt shall not bee harde for him that 
meeteth with such Estrais to take and lodge them in their 
right Titles here. 174X Richardson Pamela (1824) I. Ixxvii. 
432 This happy estray, thus restored, begs leave by me to 
acknowledge its lovely owner. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxxviii. (1856) 350 This poor little wanderer was an estray 
from his fellows. x88t E. C. Stedman in Scribn. Mag. Oct. 
817 How he seizes on some promising estray. 

E. adj. Of an animal : That is astray, rare. 

1865 Nichols Britton I. 216 Things found, which do not 
belong to anybody, as wreck of sea, beasts estray [orig. 
estra vagaun les] rabbits, hares, etc. 

Estray (estra**), v. arch. [ad. OF. estrai-er : 
see Astray vl\ intr. To Stray, lit. and Jig. 

1572 R. H. tr. Lauatcrus* Ghostes (1596) 199 If the 
auncient Fathers had so doone, they had not estrayed so 
farre from the Apostles simplicitie. 1600 Tourneur Transf. 
Met. 1 , The lambes that sometime did estray. 1602 Daniel 
Hymen's Tri. iv. iii, This nymph one day. .Estraj-s apart, 
and leaves her Company. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ 7 'reat. 
Rylig. 11. ix. 289 How could it be that men should so pro- 
digiously neglect the glory of God, unless they were estrayed 
.from their end, since they were made for it ? 1855 Single- 
ton Firgil I. 44 One of the sisters led Gallus estraying by 
Permessus’ streams To th‘ Aon mountains, a 1864 Haw- 
thorne Eng. Note-bk. (1879) 1 . 261 Just estraying a little way. 
Hence Estrayed ppl. a that has strayed. 
Estraying vbl. sb. 

*535 Act 27 Hen. Fill , c. 7. § 5 Estraied cattell claimed 
and proued by the owners. 1580 Sidney A rcadia 111. (1622) 
330 The sweete touch of that hand seemed to his estrayed 
powers so heauenly a thing, elc. 1598 Yong Diana 318 
But euermore despaire. . From former course of minde doth 
cause estraying. 1620 J. Wilkinson Cor. <5- Sheriffs, Crt. 
Leets 340 b, And likewise you shall present all such cattel 
estraied as shall usually come within your office. 1883 
W. R. Williams in Butted s Bible- JFk. I. 366 The shepherd 
seeking his estrayed sheep. 

Estrayte, obs. form of Estreat. 
tE’stre. Obs. Also 3 eastre, 4 ester(e, 
hestre, 5 esture, estyr. [a. OF. estre being, con- 
dition (in pi. = sense 2), orig. a subst. use of estre 
(mod.F. Hre) to be. In sense 2 b this was in Fr. 
already confused with another word, = Pr. estra 
fern., of unknown etymology.] 

1. Condition of being, way of life, position, cir- 
cumstances ; also, a state of things. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 5467 To wite of Alisaundres estre . . Grete 
wille had Porus the kyng. CX314 Guy IFarw. (A) 4563 Siker 
\>ou be J?at al mi pine & alle mine estris ichil telle be. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 He told him of alle pe estere, 
bat him mette \>at nyght. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 272 What 
shall I telle unto Silvestre Or of your name or ofyour estre. 
n 1400 Sir Perc. 1559 Thay.. talked and tolde Off othir 
estres fulle olde. 

2. concr. a. A place ; places generally ; hence 
the parts about a country ; localities, a region ; 
also an estate, dominions. 

c 1205 Lay. 3583 Leir is an is Ionde, icume ouer s* streme 
to isen is eastresse. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syune X0586 
So long he [Tumna] leuede yn ]>at estre J>at for hys name he 
hy}t Tuncestre. c 1330 — Chron. (1810) 893 To Wales is 
William schaken, estres to spie. ibid. 145 He bouht Two 
maners tille his estre. I bid. 212 Jon regned in jus estre 
kyng auhten3ere. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas. nr. v. (1554) 74 a, He 
gan espie thestres of the place, c 1440 Bone Flor. 293 He 
toke hym come To spere the estvrs of Rome. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 223 The noble baron of Stafford prihed 
hir hors vp and doune by the hylles for to kepe the estres 
\ed. 1520 es trees] of the countrey. 

b. Chiefly pi. Apartments, dwellings, quarters ; 
the inner rooms in a house, divisions or alleys in 
a garden, etc. 

a 1225 Aver. R. 296 Brouhte o brune alle hire huses [t/. r. 
eastres.] a 1300 Cursor M. 2252 (Cott.) His esters sal we 
see ful suyth. c 1300 K. Alis. 76x1 Y wol sende hire love- 
d re wry, And hire hestris ekeaspye. c 1330 A rth. 4- Mcr.B\6 
At hir dore and hir fenester Hadde y blisced and ech ester. 
c 1350' l Fill. Paleme 3768 Jede a grom ofgrece in begardyn 
to pleie to bi-hold b® estres & b e herberes so faire. c X385 
Chaucer L.G. IF. 1711 Lucrece, The husbonde knew the 
estris wel & fyn. c 1400 Beryn 556 For thow knowest better 
then I, al the estris of this house, go vp thy selff and spy. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1448, I wente. . Aboute the place ; it was 
not left, Tyl I hadde all the gardyn bene In the _ estres that 
men might sene. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xtx. vii, Pleaseth 
it yow to see the estures [printed by Caxtott eftures} of this 
caste!. 1775 in Ash. 

3. App. used for: Fruit, produce. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixiv [IxvJ rr Fele falde his estres in 
be land [Vulg. multiplica genimina ejus (sc. terrx)]. 

Estreat (estrf-t), sb. Law. Forms : 6 es- 
trayte, -eyt, 6- estreat. Also 5-7 aphet. strete, 

(5 streete). [a. AF. estrrtc, OF. estraitc (in law 
Lat. extracts ), fem. sb. from pa. pple. of eslraire 
to extract :-L. extrahere, f. ex out + trahZrc to 
draw. Cf. Fr. extrait Extract.] 

1. ‘The true extract, copy, or note of some ori- 
ginal writing or record, esp. of fines, amercements, 
etc., entered on the rolls of a court to Ire levied 
by the bailiff or other officer’. (Wharton.) 
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[1292 Britton i. xxii. § 7 Qi..ount..plus leve qe contenu 
ne fust cn les estretes de noster Escheker.] C1440 Prom p. 
Parr. 480 Streete, catchepolfs] bok to Rader by mercy- 
mentys. 1479 * n f n g. Gilds (1870) 421 The seide Toune 
clerk to make vp his Stretys vnto the BailHfs. 1514 Fitz- 
herb. Just. Peas (1538) 137 b, Shall be bounde and shall 
make theyr Estraytes. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. I /, 

§ 24 (1876) 1 7^ The clarke of the market., shal deliver 
. Ithe stretes into the warderobe. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 
178 Greene waxe . . signifies the estreats of issues, fines, 
and amercements. *670-88 Seer. Sen’. Money Chas. «5- 
Jas. (Camden Soc.) x6o To supply the estreats of the patents 
in the x6th year of King Ch. 2«. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 
107 Estreats — that is copies — of all the fines and forfeitures 
imposed. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvL 452 note, The 
estreats or rate rolls of the general taxation. 

transf. 1625 Lisle Dh Bartas , Noe 158 What are they 
but estreats of those originals ? Wherof th’ Almighty word 
engroue the portrature. 

b. Clerk of the Estreats (see quot). 

1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. xiii. (1743^ 120 
The office of the Clerk of the Estreats is to receive every 
term the estreats or extracts out of the office of the Remem. 
brancer. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1833 Crabb TechnoL Diet. 
f 2 . transf. in pi. The fines themselves and other 
payments enforced by law. Obs. 

c *550 Plumfton Corr. 255 He did receive xi ! . .over and 
above your rents and your estreats. 1630 in Nichols 
Churchxv. Ace. St. Margarets Westm. (1797) 40 John 
Fennell and Ralph Atkinson collectors of the estreats for 
repair of Brentford Bridge and Knightsbridge. 1640 Order 
Ho, Commons in Rushw. Hist. Coll. nr. (1692) I. 154 The 
said Clerks Wages, and the several Fines and Estreats. 

Estreat (estr?-t), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To extract or take out the record of 
(a fine, bail, recognizance, etc.) and return it to 
tlie court of exchequer to be prosecuted. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv . 28 The issues and profytes of them 
are estreyted by the sayd justices, and returned in to the 
kynges escheker. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. n. xi. (1739) 59 
If they were not arrayed, then the Recognizances of such 
as undertook the work, are estreated. 1737 Col. Rec. Penn. 
IV. 256 Lest their Recognizances should be estreated. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. {1876) III. xiii. 8 The fines thus im- 
posed upon jurors had been estreated into the exchequer. 
Mod. The recognizances were ordered to be estreated. 

2 . loosely. To exact (a fine) ; to enforce forfeiture 
of (anything). 

1647 Boyle Agst. Swearing Wks. 1772 VI. 24 1110 poor 
..seem to have a title.. to the amerciaments that are es* 
treated upon trespasses against their Lord. 1843 Lever 
7 . Hinton xix. The old farmer saw his tricks confiscated, 
and his games estreated. 

Estreg, var. of Estiuche, Obs. 

Estren, obs. form of Eastern. 

Estrepe (t’Strrp), v. Law. [ad. OF. estrepe-r 
=Pr. estrepar L. exstirpdre to root up (see Ex- 
tirpate).] 1 trails. (See quot.) 

1672 Cowell Interpr ., Estrepe , to make Spoil by a 
Tenant for Life in Lands or Woods, to the prejudice of him 
in the Reversion. 1721-1800 in Bailey. In mod. Diets. 

Estrepement (estrrpmSnt). Forms : 6 es- 
treppement, 7 estrepment, -ipament, 7-8 es- 
trepament, 8- estrepement. Also 7 aphet. strep- 
ment. [a. AF. estrepement , f. cstreper : see prec.] 
1 . ' Wasting ’ of lands, csp. ' Any spoil or waste 
made by tenant for life, upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in reversion ; also, making 
land barren by continual ploughing’ (Wharton). 
Writ of estrepement (see quot. 1768: this was 
abolished by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27). 

1503 Will of Copy ngcr (Somerset Ho.),W l oute eny estrep- 
pement or wast. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Estrepement or 
Estripamcnt. 1736 Bailey 1 , Estrepasncnt. 1741 T. Robin- 
son Gavelkind 11. i. 151 Without doing any Estrepement, 
Waste, or Exile. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 225 And 
the writ of estrepement lay at the common law . . to stop 
any waste which the vanquished party might be tempted 
to commit. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

+ 2 . (Sec quot.) Obs. 

In cases of felony and Petit Treason the king had the 
right of estrepement. i. e. of enjoying the felon’s lands for a 
year and ‘wasting’ them to his heart’s content. This 
being to the injury' of the lord of the fee, it became custom- 
ary to compound with the king for the right of estrepe- 
ment, which came to bc represented merely by a fine. 

c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 435 Estrep- 
ment5, goods <of fugitives and of convict, attainted, out- 
lawed, and wayved persons. 

+ Estre"fce. Obs. rare. [a. OF. estraite in 
same sense I- cxlraeta : see Estreat!] Extrac- 
tion, origin; hence, nature. 

1393 Goivek Ccnf. I. 8 ? Toward this vice of which sve 
trctc There hen yet tweie of thiike csirctc. 

Estricli, C’stridge. [var. of Ostricii, q.v.; 
and cf. 1’r. estru 2.] 

+ 1. Ostriok. Obs. 

c 1450 Yoc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 585 Fungus, a ffynch \vel 
an Estricli, secundum quosdam]. a 1518 Skelton Phyllyp 
Sparc we 47B The cstryge, that xvyll cate An horshowe. 
1579 Lyi.y Euphues (Arb.) 134 The Estrich disgesteth harde 
yrtm to oreserue his health. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. 4- Cl. in. 
xiii. 197 To be furious, Is to be frighted out of feare, and 
< in that moode The Doue will pecke the Estridge. a *653 
G. Daniel Idyll iv. 7 'Hie Estrich may digest A Broken 
Hocke, and on a Plough-Share feast. *687 A. Lovell tr. 
Bergerac's Com. Hist. Moon II. 72 A kind of Estridge- 

2 . (See quot.) 

1842 Bran nr. Diet. Sc., Estrich, the commercial name of 
the fine down of the ostrich. *858 Simmonds Diet. Trade. 
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Est ridge, the fine soft down which lies under the feathers 
of the ostrich. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1460 Will of Tame (Somerset Ho.), Ciphum cum esterige- 
feders. a 1528 Skelton S/eke Parrot So Ic die/s serueth 
for the erstrych fether. 1613 S. Rowlands Paire of Spy- 
Knaves Biija, Point the Feather-maker not to faile To 
plume my head with his best Estridge tayle. a 1634 Ran- 
dolph Muses Looking-gl. in. ui, He shall eat something 
else too that rides here; lie try his estridg stomach. 1634 
S. R. Noble Soldier xv. i. Bullen O. PI. I. 307 Taught me 
Estridge-like, To digest Iron and Steele. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen. V, cxcvii, Everie Bow.. May weare a 
Scarfe, each Shaft, an Estrich Plume. 1685 [see Ester y 
feather], 2715 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. II. i. 276 
This Tree bears a Flower, .about the bigness of an Estrich - 
Egg. 18x2 J. Smyth Prod, of Customs 253 Ostrich, or 
Estridge wool, is used as a substitute for beaver. 

+ E-striche. Obs. Also i Sast-rfce, 5 aust- 
ridge, est(e)rych(e, 8 estreg. [f. East+ Riche ; 
cf. -RIC.] 

1. a. An eastern kingdom or country, b. In 
OE. spec. The East-Frankish kingdom. 

893 O. E. CJirpn. (Parker MS.\ Her on J>ysum geare for 
se micla here.. eft of btem east rice westweard. a 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 45 pe pre hinges pe comen of estriche. 

2. attrib. Estrich board ; applied to timber 
coming from Nonvay or the Baltic. 

[It is not quite certain that this is rightly placed here ; cf. 
Gcr. estrich floor (which however strictly means a piaster 
floor). But the similar use of estlaude (see Eastland) 
strongly supports the view here adopted.] 

*350 Proclam, in Riley Mem. Loud. (1868) 261 Divers 
boards of estrichesborde. .61. 12s. 4 d. 1354 Mem. Ripen 
(Surtees) III. 91 In xiij bord. de Estriche emp. pro feretro 
Beati Wilfridi exaltando 2s. 2d. 1459 Bury Wills (Camden 
Soc.) 242 Duo scabella de estryche board. 2481-90 Howard 
Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 23, Xij austrige boorde, and viij. other 
boordes. 1514 Inv. Goods in Genii. Mag. (1834) CIV. 1. 47 
In the parlour, a table of Estriche bourde with ij tristells. 
1706 Phillips, Estreg bords. Boards, Deal or Firr, brought 
from the Eastern Parts. 1715 in Kersey. x866 Rogers 
Agric. Prices I. xx. 489 The better kinds [of boards] 
were called estrich and wainscot. 

Estrin, obs. form of Eastern. 

|| E’Stro. Obs. [It. estro * poetic rage’ (Baretti), 
ad. L. a'stnis in same sense, lit. gadfly.] Inspira- 
tion, irresistible impulse. 

1606 Marston Parasitastcr 11. Diij, With.. this same 
Estro, or Enthusiasme. . Will we goe rate the Prince. 

t E’stnance. Obs. [f. as next : see -ance.] 
Heat; warmth. 

18x8 in Todd [with quot. from Sir T. Browne ; the pas- 
sage occurs in Pseud. Ep. v. xxi, but edd. T646, 1650, 1658, 
1672, 1686 read acstuation.\ Hence in later Diets. 

f E’stuant, a. Obs. Also 7 /Estuant. [ad. L. 
xstuant-cm, pr. pple. of sestudre to boil, be in- 
flamed.] Boiling hot. 

CX4Z0 Pallad. on Husb.xu 434 Yit leve a Iitel hool oute 
atte to brethe, Thaire heetes estuant forto alethe. 1633 [see 
iEsTUANT]. 

Estuarial (esti/qe^rial), a. [f. L. xstuan-um 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to an estuary. 

So Estua'rian a. = prec. 

2883 Standard 12 May 3/5 The construction of the estua- 
rial works. 1880 Webster Suppl., Estuarian. 

Estuarine (e'stittaram), a. [f. Estuary or L. 
vestuari-um, after analogy of iitar-inc , lacustr-inc : 
see -ine.] Of or belonging to an estuary ; csp. of 
strata, etc. formed or deposited in an estuary. 

1849 Murchison Silnria xii. 297 The lowest estuarine 
2one of Scotland. 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder x. 193 The 
remains of .. estuarine. .organisms. x88o A. R. Wallace 
Is/. Lifexh. 102 Clearly marked shore and estuarine deposits. 

Estuary (e’stiwari). Forms; 6 estuarie, (7 
estuar), 6- estuary ; also ./Estuary. [ad. L. 
sesftidri-um , prop. adj. * tidal hence a tidal 
marsh or opening, f. xstus heat, boiling, bubbling, 
tide.] 

1. gen. A tidal opening, an inlet or creek through 
which the tide enters ; an arm of the sea indenting 
the land. rare, in mod. use. 

1538 Leland I tin. V. 29 A greate Sande with a shorte 
Estuary into the Lande. 1665 Manley Grotius' Lost’ C. 
Warres 210 Two Castles . . sufficiently defended . . by the 
Estuary of the Sea. 1782 W. Gilpin Wye (1789) 128 The 
finest estuary [Cardiff] we had seen in Wales. 1825 Heber 
JmL (t828) II. xxi. 389 The country resembled extremely 
a large aestuary, but studded with rocky islands. 1839 
Stonehouse Axholme 53 The word Fleet means an estuary 
or arm of the sea. 1880 Haughton Phys. Grog. v. 238 The 
La Plata, -is rather an estuary of the sea than a river. 

2. spec. The tidal mouth of a great river, where 
the tide meets the current of fresh water. 

^ 15.. Stow Annales (1615)3 The Riuer of Taus. .breaketh 
into the German sea, and at y « mouth forceth great cstuars 
or armes of the sea. X798 Shrink TourS. Wales (T.), The 
river swells into a great estuary, and in sight forms the 
Bristol Channel, a 1804 W. Gilpin (T.), Among the solitary 
birds, which frequent the estuaries of rivers. 1830 Lvi.ll 
Prirtc. Geol. I. 265 Estuaries (a term which we confine to 
inlets entered both by rivers and tides of the sea). 2853 
Phillips Riz’crs Yorksh. i. 1 Estuaries worthy of such 
tributaries^ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 212 Upraised deposits 
of silt . . skirt the estuary of the Clyde- 
+ 3 . A place where liquid boils up. Obs. 

1684 Ilovtx H r ks. (1772) IV. 799 Whether . . over the 
testuary. .there arise any visible mineral fumes. 
transf, 18*5 New Monthly Mag. XVL 50 Bacon was ac- 


customed to take a draught of March-beer towards bed. 
time, to settle this icstuary of his mind, 
f 4. A vapour-bath. Obs. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 189 Chirurgions have in- 
vented a certain /Estuary - - like a bird-cage. 2706 Phillips, 
AEstuary. 

5 . attrib. (sometimes quxsi-adf = Estuarine). 
2832 Lvell Princ. Geol. II. 289 Estuary shells are more 
frequently liable . . to be intermixed with the exuvicc of 
pelagic tribes. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1852) 120 My 
reasons for considering the Pampaean formation to De aa 
estuary deposit were, etc. 1884 Daily Nexus 7 Oct. 6/1 
While the estuary fishermen have reaped a remunerative 
harvest, the rod men have had little or no fishing. 

Estuate, -ation, var. fF. /Estuate, -ation. 
t Estu'diant. Obs. [a. OFr. estudiant, pr. 
pple. of cstudicr : see Estudy v. Cf. Studiaxt.] 
A student. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. vii. 142 Seynt dionyse . . bejmg 
an estudyaunt in grece. 1494 Fabyan, vii. 526 They sent y» 
estudyauntys of y e lawe, canon & cyuyle. 

tEstu-dy, v. Obs. Forms ; 3 astudie, 5-6 
estudie, -ye. [a. OF. cstudicr (mod.F. viudier) 
ad. late L. studidre , f. studium Study. Cf. Pr. 
and Sp. estudiar, Pg. cstudar , It. sltidiarE] — 
Study z>., traits, and 212 tr. 

c \ 225 Auer. R. 200 Auh abuten Jieos, ^encheS 6c astudiefl 
wel swuSe. 1474 Caxton Chessc n. iii. (1860) B viij b, 
Theyr offyee is . . to estudye diligently in such wyse . .so that 
they be not founde corupt. 1491 — Pitas Pair. 1. vii. 10 b, 
He taughte hem to do wel, to estudie, etc. 1550 J. Coke 
Eng. <5- Fr. Herald. § 203 (1877) 116 The great nombre of 
gentilmen . . alwayes estudj'eng the lawes of the realme. 
Hence Estirdied ppl. a., learned. 

1550 J. Coke Eng . $ Fr. Herald. § 167 (1877) 107 The 
most parte of them be wel estudied in the lawes of God. 

t Estu’dy, sb. Obs. [a. OF. estudie Study, 
f. L. stadium.] Care, desire, zeal ; — Study sb. 

1483 Caxton Cato E iij, They dyd put all theyr estudye 
for to knowe the faytes or deaes of thauncientes. 1483 
— Golden Leg. 221/3 They bothe were of one loue, of one 
estudye and of one wylle. 

II Estufa (est/7'fa). [Sp. csttfa, heated room, 
vapour bath, corresp. to It. stufa, OF. cstuve 
(mod.F. dlttvc) ; of Teut. origin : cf. OHG. stupa 
(Ger. stube room): see Stove.] An underground 
chamber, in which a fire is kept constantly burn- 
ing ; used by the Pueblo Indians of Spanish North 
America as a place of assembly. 

1875 Parkman in N. Arner. Rev. CXX. 45 Estufas, or 
subterranean chambers . . where the men of the community 
meet for social, deliberative, and religious purposes. 1876 
L. H. Morgan ibid. CXXIII. 8^ Circular estufas found in 
connection with the new Mexican pueblos. i88x — Con- 
trib. Avtcr. Ethnol. 148 The regular time for meeting in 
the estufa is the last day of December, 
t Estno’sity. Obs. [f. L. tesiubs-us (see Ais- 
tuous) full of heat, f. vestus heat + -ity.] A 
heated state or condition. 

7657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 222 It. .tempers the estu- 
osity of the blood. 1710 Fuller Pharm. Extemp. A 
Refrigerating Expulsion . . tempers flatulent Estuosities of 
the Hypochondria. 1730 Ibid. (ed. 4) 153 Heat, Estuodty, 
Erosions of the Stomach, and Thirst. 

Esture, var. form of A 2 sture, Obs. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. xn. in The seas retain . . their out- 
rageous esture there. 1782-1800 in Bailey ; *8x8 in Web- 
ster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Estward(e, obs. form of Eastward. 

Estyme, obs. form of Esteem. 

Estynct, var. of Extinct v. Obs. 

Esundire, obs. form of Asunder. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 33S He had gedtrd his grese & 
grune bairn esundire. 

tE’SUre. Obs. rare — l . [f. es- ppl. stem of 

edfre to cat + -ure.] The process of eating. 

1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 338 More suave and who!- 
some lioth for medicinall uses anil esure. 
t Esn'rial, a. Obs . rare— 1 , [ad. L. esu Halt's, f. 
csurics hunger.] Pertaining to hunger, given up 
to fasting. 

x6s6-8r in Blount Gloss err. 1708 Morrnux Rabelais v. 
i, These esurial idle Days [ F r. f erics esuriales], 
t Estrriate, v. Obs. [f. L. esuri-es hunger + 
-ate '•*.] iutr. To hunger. 

1623-6 Cockeram, Essunate Tstc]. 

Esarience (fsiuoriens). [f. L. esurient- cm ^ pr. 
pple. of esurtre : see Esurient and -ence.J 'J he 
state of being esurient ; hunger, appetite ; * needi- 
ness and greediness \ 

1825 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 338 Esurience. . the 
origin and interpretation of whose name is found in tlie 
Hebrew root signifying hunger, and thence capacity. *85* 
Carlyle Sterling 1. viii. (1872) 53 A rayof empyrean light 
but imbedded . . in such indolences and esurtenccs as had 
made strange work with it. 1889 Swinburne Study Ben 
Jenson 40 No pretext beyond the fact of esurienec. 
gested for the villainy of Subtle. 

Esuriency (fsiu«*ricnsi). [f- ns prcc. + -j:ncy.] 
The quality or state of being esurient ; fondness 
for eating. 

1819 L. Hunt Indicator No. ia (1812) I. 91 His third era 
of esuriency takes place in the house of a Spanish gentle- 
man. 1833 New Plonthly Mag. X XX VII I. 223 Iliat v ere 
as endless as Mr. Dando’s infinite esuriency. *B86 
Lilly Chap/. Europ. Hist. 1 . 30 The eye speaks of nothin? 
but dull csuricncy. 
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ETCHER. 


Esurient (tsiu»*rient), a. [ad.L, esurient -cm, 
pr. pple. of esttrtre to be hungry, desiderative 
vb. f. es- ppl. stem of cdZre to eat.J 

A. adj. 1 . Hungry : in early use chiefly Jig, 
Now humorously pedantic in lit. sense, or (with 
reminiscence of Juvenal’s Graeulus esuriens) in 
the sense ‘ impecunious and greedy*. 

a i672_Wood Life* (1848) 107 He [A. Wood] might advance 
his esurient genie in antiquities, especially in those of the 
said universitie. 1691 — Ath. Oxon. II. 867 He was as 
esurient after fame as Tom Coryate. 1790 J. Williams 
Shrove Tuesday (1794) 32 EsurientRuin shall be taught to 
spare Those altars congregated Virtues rear. 1833 Lamb 
Elia, Pop. Fallacies , To sit esurient at his own table, and 
commend the flavour of his venison upon the absurd strength 
of his never touching it himself. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. 
iv. iv, He is an esurient, unprovided Advocate ; Danton by 
name. 1834 Badham Halieut. 476 Juvenal’s picture of an 
esurient Greek. 1858 Sat. Rev. Vi. 559/2 The English 
Cabinet annually avails itself of the delightfut facility thus 
afforded to esurient ichthyophagi. 1881 Spectator 15 Jan. 
81 Untrustworthy, esurient, broken attorneys, 
b, iransf. 

1710 Fuller Pharm. Extemp. (1730) 156 Calcin’d Harts- 
horn. .must needs, .leave its Pores empty and esurient. 

If 2 . catachr. Pertaining to appetite or the love of 
eating; gastronomic. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. I. 438 Esurient and bibulous 
reminiscences ooze from its surface. 1S52 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXI 749 Let them.. extend the esurient knowledge of 
their race, .inculcate educational cookery. 

B. sb. A greedy person. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. (1817) III. 965 An insatiable esu- 
rient after riches and what not. 

Hence Esn-riently adv., hungrily. 

1883 G. A. MacDonnell Chess Life Piet. 106, I.. was 
waiting esuriently the appearance of the committee in order 
to commence our refection. 

t Esurine, a- and sb. Obs. Also 7 essurine. 
fad. mod.L. esurin-us , app. irreg. f. esuries 
hunger ; used by Paracelsus in the sense * pro- 
moting appetite with reference to medicaments 
oC an acid nature ; subsequently (in pre-scientific 
chemistry) used as the distinctive epithet of mineral 
acid salts, and sometimes interpreted as * eating, 
corrosive \] 

A. adj. a. Promoting appetite ; also, inclined to 
eat ; (of the appetite) voracious, b. Having the 
nature of a mineral acid ; corrosive. EsuHne sails : 
‘ such as are of a fretting or eating quality’ (Bailey). 

[a 1541 Paracelsus Bitch v. den Tartarischen Kranckh. 
(1589) 246 Nuhn ist Esurinum Acetosum ein Artzney die 
von ihrer Natur den Magen sohungerig machet dass er 
begertzu essen vnessentliche Speiss, und aber was er be^ert 
das verzehrt er. a 1644 Van Helmont Paradoxa in. § 10 
Wks. (1704*650 Sal quoddam hermaphroditicum metallorum, 
quod defectu nominis esurinum sive acetosuin re et nomine 
vocari coepit.] 1651 Biggs Nezv Disp. 218 Digestible, esu- 
rine, and depascent ferment. 1652 French Yorksh. Spa 
vi. 55 By esurine salt I understand . . a certain acid vapour 
applicable to all Metals and Minerals. 1662 H. Stubbe Ind. 
Nectar vii. 156 Whatever will saturate that esurine [printed 
esurive] Humour upon the_ Stomach. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 2dEvery vitriol is made of an essurine salt. 
£1676 Wiseman (J.), The air of Hampstead in which., 
there is always something esurine and acid. 1687 P. 
Madan Tunbr. Waters in Hart. Misc. I. 591 If at dinner 
you have an esurine appetite, take care not to eat too 
much. 

f B. sb. Obs . A medicine which provokes appe- 
tite or causes hunger. 

1775 in Ash ; hence in mod. Diets. 

+ Esirrion. Obs. [ad. L. esttrion-em in same 
sense, f. esurire : see Esurient.] A hungry fellow. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1704 in Cocker. X775 in Ash. 

+ Esuri'tion. Obs. [f. L. esttrtre : see Esu- 
rient and -TION.] The state or condition of being 
hungry. 1678-96 in Phillips ; 1775 in Ash. 

Et, ME. variant of At prep* 

Et, obs. form of Eat. 

-et, suffix, forming diminutives from sbs., repre- 
sents OF. - et masc., -ete (mod.F. -elte) fern., cor- 
resp. to Pr. -et, -eta, Sp. -ito, -it a (also -ete, - eta 
in adopted words), It. - etto , -elta Com. Romanic 
-it to, - itta , of unknown (? non-Latin) origin. In 
Eng. the suffix occurs chiefly in Fr. words adopted 
into ME., as basnet, bullet , crotchet , Jillet, gullet, 
hatchet, mallei , pocket, pullet, sonnet, tablet , turret, 
etc. ; most of these are now used without any 
consciousness of their original diminutive sense. 
The distinction in form between the masc. and 
fem. suffixes was .not often observed even in ME. ; 
the spelling -ete however occasionally occurs for 
OF. -ete, as in polete Pullet ; in adoptions from 
mod.F. in 16th and 17th c. -et represented Fr. 
-ette as well as - et (e. g. in facet, islet) ; in more 
recent adoptions the latter usually remains as 
-ette. The suffix has been little used as an Eng- 
lish formative, though words lik e riyeret are found 
in 17th c. writers. Certain Fr. diminutives formed 
with - et on sbs. ending in - el (either diminutive or 
adjectival) have been adopted into Eng., and have 
given rise to the suffix -let, which has been largely 
employed to form diminutives in Eng. 


Etacism (£*tasiz*m). [f. Gr. ijra, eta , the name 
of the letter 17, after the analogy of Lambdacism 
(G r. A afj.pba.Ktafios).'] The ‘Erasmian’ pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek letter 7/ as { e ) or (J) as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘Renchlinian* or modem 
Greek pronunciation (f). CCItacism. SoE'tacist, 
one who practises or upholds etacism. 

1833 ,E. Robinson tr. Buttmaim’s Gr. Gram. 23 note, 
The Erasmian [mode of pronunciation] is also called Eta- 
cisirf ( e like a in hate). 

|| ^tagere (<rta3£r). [Fr. eiagere, f. Stage shelf, 
story.] A piece of furniture having a number of 
shelves or stages, one above another, for receiving 
articles of elegance or use. 

1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade , Etagcre , a piece of cabinet 
furniture; a what-not, side-board, dumb-waiter or set of 
shelves. 1884 NeivYork Herald 27 Oct. 1/4 Etageres. 
E'tamine. Also 8 etamin. [a. Fr. etamine: 
see Estamin.] 

fa. =Estahin (obs.). b. (see quot. 1S84.) 

1714 AV. Bk. of Rates yjK Etamins fine. .Etamins common. 
1884 West. Daily Press 13 June 7/6 Etamine, a sort of em- 
broidered canvas .. likely to be worn at spas. x886 Pall 
Mall G. 3 June 8/1 A. .dainty chemiset of cream famine. 
Etc., an abbreviation of Et cetera. 

Et cetera, etcetera (et^e-tera). Also et 
csefcera ; often abbreviated as etc., &c. [a. L. et 
cetera (et and + cetera, often written c set era, the rest, 
neut. pi. of *cetcrus the other).] 

1 . As phrase : And the rest, and so forth, and so 
on (cf. Gr. ual ra A onr&, Ger. und so weiter ), in- 
dicating that the statement refers not only to the 
things enumerated, but to others which may be 
inferred from analogy. Occasionally used when 
the conclusion of a quotation, a current formula 
of politeness, or the like, is omitted as being well 
known to the reader. 

A custom formerly common, but now nearly disused ex- 
cept in certain government offices, is to write ‘ &c., &c. ' in 
the addresses of letters, as a substitute for the titles of office 
or dignity affixed to the name of the person addressed. 

14x8 E. E. Wills (1882) 37^ Also a gowne .. in ward, &c. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour cxiii. 154 Not to foryete the coun- 
tesse moder unto the erle et cetera. 1522 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 6x2/1 The woordesof saynt Paule, It is impos- 
sible that they wniche haue once been illumined, &c. 1640 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. III. 11. 1186 , 1 A. B. do swear, That 
I do approve the Doctrine and Discipline, .established in 
the Church of England . . nor will I ever give my Consent 
to alter the Government of this Church by Archbishops, 
Bishops, Deans, and Archdeacons, &c. X745 J. Elton in 

Hanway Traz>, (1762) I. v. Ixvii. 306 , 1 beg you will not lose 
one single thought upon me. I am, &c. x86o All Y. Round 
No. 47. 497 In the name of the indigent classes themselves 
. .et cetera. Mod. I remain, Yours, etc. 

2 . As sb. Also pi. etceteras, a. The phrase 
as a name for itself. Also alt rib ., as in Etcetera 
Oath, a form of oath which the convocation of 
1640 attempted to impose on the English clergy : 
see quot. 1640 in 1. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 11. iv. 198 Come wee to full Points 
here, and are et cetera’s nothing. 1640 in Rushw. Hist. 
CcllAz-jii) III. it. 1206 This Clause is administer'd with an 
&c. which we conceive was never tendered in any Oath be- 
fore now. 1640 Ld. Digby Sp. 9 Nov. ibid. IV. in. 31 Be- 
sides the bottomless Perjury of an Et caetera. 1640 Sir J. 
Culpeper ibid. IV. hi. 33 Besides the Et caetera Oath. 
1656 Heylin Extr. Vapulans 208, I thought our Author 
had been such an enemy to all etexteras , because of the 
mysterious import . . which they carry with them. x68x Ess. 
Peace <5- Truth Ch. (Fly Leaf*, The Year 1640, when the Et 
caetera Oath was imposed. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 133 
7, I have by me an elaborate Treatise on the Aposiopesis 
call’d an Et castera. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liii. 147 
An oath which contained an et extera in the midst ofjt. 
1853 Brimlcy Ess. 24 Sept. 293 Even then, a comprehensive 
et caetera would be needed for supernumeraries. 

b. as substitute for a suppressed substantive, 
generally a coarse or indelicate one. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. - 5 * Jut. 11. i. 38 (Qq.\ x6ix Cotgr. s. v. 
Bcrgamasquc. 1643 Myst. Iniq. 43 It is concluded . . be- 
twixt the two Etcxtera's , that a Cessation of Armes. .should 
bee agreed on. 

c. A number of unspecified things or (impro- 
perly) persons. 

X656 Cowley Misc., The Chron. x, A pretty Thomasine, 
And then another Katherine, And then a long Et extern. 
1746 Brit. Mag. 331 A Gardner, and a long &c._ of Heroes 
fell for our Sakes. 1824 Miss Ferrier Iither. ix, Milton, 
Spenser, and a long et cetera of illustrious names. 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. ii. 37 The powers .. conferred op 
the Chancellors, including an etc. of consuetudinary privi- 
leges. Mod. Newspaper, There were present Messrs. A., 
B., C., &c. 

d. pi. only : Things usually included under the 
phrase etcetera', usual additions, extras, ‘ sundries \ 

1817 Keatinge Trav. I. 232 Various fanciful forms of 
puddings, forced meats, minced meats, and indescribable 
et-ceteras. 1838 Dickens Niclt. Nick, xxvi, Fifty guineas 
a-year without the et-ceteras. 1862 Gifts <5* Graces v. 62 
The thousand little etceteras which had to be done the day 
before the move. 1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 664/2 These et- 
ceteras, by the by, must be much in the children's way. 

3 . as vb. (cf. 2 b). 

1867 H. Kingsley Silcote of Sil. Ixi, I am etcetera’d if I 
stand it. 

Hence various whimsical nonce-words, as Et- 
ceterarist, Etce teraize v., Etce’teraly adv. 


1822 Blackw , Mag. XII, 56 To write critically, scientlfi. 
cally. . etcetera] y. 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 67 He. .sowed 
his wild oats of course— soberized— etceteraizcd. 1834-37 
Southey Doctor* clxxvl (1848] 462 The benevolent and 
erudite etceterarist of Bealings. 

Etch, (etj), sb. [contracted form of Eddish.] 

1. a. = Eddish 2 a ; b. = Eddish 2 b. 

a. 1573 Tus SE r Hush. (1878)85 Eat etch er ye plow, with 
hog, sheepeand cow. 1669 [see Eddish 2]. 

b. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Corn , Let the Dung 
be laid upon the Etch, and sow it with Barley. 1795 Scots 
Mag. LvII. 817/1 We observe wheat sowing after wheat, 
and likewise upon weak barley and oat etches. 1846 J. Bax- 
ter Ltbr. Pract. Agric. II. 209 Left foul after a crop of 
white grain . . the stubble or etch is shallow ploughed. 

2. attrib., as elch-crop (see quots.). 

1707 Mortimer Hush. 1 J,), When they sow their etch 
crops, they sprinkle a pound or two of clover on an acre. 
1727 Bradley Favt. Diet. s. v. Com, The next Crop, which 
they call the Etch-crop, [they sow it] with Oats, Beans, Pease, 
&c. X806-7 A. Young Agric. Essex (1813) I. 206 Every 
where you hear a condemnation of all etch or after crops, 
such as clover, pease, beans, tares, or oat. 

t Etch, v. 1 Obs. or dial. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To sow an after-crop. Hence Etching vbl. sb. 

1806-7 ^ Young Agric. of Essex ( 1813) I. 210 Crops and 
fallow is better than etching. 

Etch (etj), vx [a. Du. etsen, a. Ger. at sen to 
etch:— MHG. etsen, atzen OHG. esjan , azjan to 
cause to eat or to be eaten = GotH *atjan (in fra - 
atjan to distribute for food):— OTeut.*n(/Vm, causa- 
tive of *etan to Eat.] 

1 . tram. To engrave (metals, sometimes glass, 
stone) by ‘eating away* the surface with acids 
or other corrosives ; chiefly, to engrave by this 
process (a copper or other metal plate) for the 
purpose of printing from it. Hence, to produce 
(figures), copy or reproduce, (pictures, drawings, 
etc.), represent or portray (subjects) by this method. 

In etching plates to be printed from, the metal is covered with 
a protective varnish called the ground, and the lines of the 
design are drawn through this substance with an ‘ etching- 
needle’ ; the acid is then poured over the ground, and acts 
on the plate only where its surface has been exposed by the 
needle. The vb. is also used of the production of designs 
on polished metal, csp. steel, by means of acids, the designs 
‘ etched ’ appearing dead or clouded ; also of the similar 
ornamentation of glass, the agent in this case being fluorine. 
X634 J. B[ate] Myst. Nat . 140 Thereupon must be pounced, 
drawne, or traced, the thing that you are to etch. 1662 
Evelyn Chalcogr. 72 The incomparable Landskips set forth 
by Paul Brill (some of which have been Etched in Aqua 
fortis by Nieulant\ a 1691 Boyle Wks. (1772) III. 459, I 
have very seldom seen lovelier cuts.. than I have seen made 
on plates etched, some by a French and others by an Eng- 
lish artificer. 2781 W. Giltin in Mrs. Delany's Corr. Ser. 
11. III. 38 A nephew of mine, .thinks he has skill enough in 
his art to etch the drawings in aqua tinta. 1799 G. Smith 
Laborat. I. 231 To etch xoo or more Knife-blades at once. 
*854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 370 The piece 
of glass to be etched. 1857 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <$• Leg. Art 
(ed. 3) Pref., All the Illustrations, which were formerly etched 
on copper, have been newly etched on steel, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. , Captive , With a rusty nail he 
was etching [upon a stick] another day of misery. 1851 
Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Crt.-yard of Castle, Tim swift and 
mantling river . . Etched with the shadows of its sombre 
margent. 1863 Hawthorne Old Home. Lond. Suburb 
(1879) 244 Hours of Sabbath quietude, with a calm variety 
of incident softly etched upon their tranquil lapse. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 54 The shadows, .of the bare boughs 
etched with a touch beyond Rembrandt. 

2 . absol. and intr. To practise the art of etching. 
1634 J. B[ate] Myst. Nat. 134 It is impossible for 

one ever to Grave or Etch well except he can draw well 
with the pen. Ibid, 140. The Plate 3'ou are to etch upon. . 
[must be], .ouerlaid . . with a ground made for the purpose. 
1662 W. Faithorne (title), The Art of Graving and etching. 
1768 W. Gilpin Ess. on Prints 150 Swanevelt . . etched in 
the manner of Waterlo., 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 
II. 199 The property which this acid has of corroding glass, 
has induced several ingenious men to attempt, by means of 
it, to . . etch upon glass. 1854 J. Scoffern in Orr's Circ. 
Sc. Chem. 370 The operation of etching upon glass. 

3 . To corrode. To etch out : to eat out (by an 
acid, etc.). 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 90 The cylinder of Quick- 
silver will seem cragged and_ itch’d [in Errata etch’d], and 
never purely smooth and polished. 1875 Sir J. W. Dawson 
Life's Dawn 101 By acting on the surface with a dilute 
acid we etch out the calcareous part. 

4 . Comb., etch-water, the acid used in etching. 
X799 G. Smith Laborat. I. 230 To prepare the etch-water. 
Hence Etched (etft), ppl. a. 

1847 (title). Sixty Etched Reminiscences of the Models in 
the University Galleries, Oxford, by Sir F. Chantrey. X877 
Kate Thompson Handbk. Picture Gall., His etched works, 
which are so numerous and well-known. 

Etch, v$ [? var. of Edge vd] = Edge 6. 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1701) 245 Without shifting of sides 
or at least etching this way and that way more or less. 

Etch, vA var. of Eche v. Obs. To etch out, to 
eke out. See Eke v. 3. 

1682 D’Urfey Butler's Ghost 73 And none like him had 
e’re the skill To etch and lengthen out a Bill. 1:1698 Locke 
Cond. Underst. (1813) § 29 Terms . . found in some learned 
writers, to which they had recourse to etch out their systems. 

Etcher (e-tjai). [f. Etch ». 2 + -er1.] One who 
etches. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 56 Giovanni Maggi was an ex- 
cellent Painter and Etcher. 17x3 Guardian No', x r x 
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ETCIIING, 


ETEHNALITY 


Engraver*, nrtUu by way of mrrro.ihitn, rtibeu, 6ml th? 
like. Stotts JV<f, I. PitT. to A^tatvfully 

penned outline ft 't the etthrr. *B4* TiiorNju’rr ?’««"’ I. 
V4S Visarr*, n Frenchman . . a beautiful either vf 
Wat K*tu t7">- *870 f/ihit. I.otJ. .Wtt'j r,? CM. 44*' )h r 
Queen., I* an arci.mntM.rri richer. 

Etclling \r tfuj), t*«V. i/’. f(. a* jure, -f»«M 
1. The action of the vl», I.tnt ; thf txti of the 
etcher. 

*6,34 ]. l'{ ATt ) ,Vd/, *i ft EirMnfi it an imilad'-i <-f 

Engraving, bin n?.»rr speedily j*eifum , rri, a I&31 Jtoxi* 

It Ui. I H.4»; Hsf art of rtt hin* *» hr tel y «r;;-r A->ri 
silver f>!af r * may )>** r»*rii)» t<\ with hs’tm. • ?£* Hlsh 
//lit. Dug. Uxi. j S7 Pm*-* KupeM . . *«» *? r (*»'*' *’’ f * f j 
etching. 1845 J. IS 1 Da from. /•►*.'. rfe/li- ;* l*l«.h* ,, S b 3 
not tny prefe i»iwri. % \ 

JJ. (Mitr* A copy or irprr«rr.l»tlo;i j v rt>*lu(*rii 1 • y 1 
lli c j‘i»Kc’ s of tiihlni; ; im irojirv.ion froiti an | 
clcltrd pl.itr. ; 

it 5 > 71 it. \vaio>{*. rof»'.*v ,f> 1 1*?' ■ !. ? 4 * 5 

}} 11 etching* f. s r fri*?* -** I *t'y • f l‘M:..r* v**r I 

much c*tf?med, 1785 (’• «fn I.etf. Wit <1*7'- is*. I • 
hx\e r.'l etching if ll." 1*1* O *“» ) ,»»■ -i’,£ Ht * ihe * 

parlour cM*r.".ey, *-ti * ,V,«.n. i? » 1 f ♦ -*• Joto * 

arc t f ibe amM. • 

b. frantf. { 

7 H .V-I.eWr Of. **««. $r*er h rtf h"*e!v* j 
ati *** «>* Fhy a» i'lbsm’* g 1 1* r| f.j-fis » 

c fhiVA -irt*«ta* :e. . j 

ft. »i.Vrj 7 , st < , ,VhV'('*r/«^ -/try ;?/, •print in {* • 
•Mr«f/4, -tore; r!c?iton*R?0Uftil, the ruinfi* Gtlon . 
vsilli v.hich the instill pUtr, etc, it cmr?rd p?c- J 
ptrstorv to etch in,*. * 

» tTpo lwjf'S „V* K.A*l It 51 Tale » f *aif 

a\ kk:e .. Hy l!-f r*r-oi t tp -» it, a*.! «» *• iV : 

rtsi'.i*»rt cf y-.tr c!fi‘ + '% l*»l t.'* 1 **. /, <r, / i# j 

;?4 *ITetst< a <ttt> s -‘i | .tx-r'i £**'«'* atJv !ft. t a 'r, 5 

l*'' rtf-T-pr l x» c r*t i ifcS !*;»**»' f 

/..i. 1 , H'fttr} *r t )'tr* { ^g va'-'jt.S it r-t.-!' *-f ’Oiii 5 

WA\ ft"?-! jf^S ft i /Kz. ,!r/# |J, >. y <> •+ } 

{f.'Vnrf rrjjrftvi'-g o*t c>x»t j» t-*.ii » y t--* f*!*:; i s - * 

«*.?.»> w-!;h an ttc> !.-.•* vat. rtf. if ;5 1 {a vii ?i-t* /'++*; *i ; 

1*1 Vllf. 44( v I .! * * •* Jfli’-tjHAt* f f ? 

anttts f ‘r thf | y! !i;x!r , i »i J.i* j>. »S*5 / • I* » 

la'.'rr $ Mar. >n r.lch.r-^ IV;»*!r ^ t.xt ir.-r^.Oy O 1 

ixj t a?»- a'nj fttirt’t*"’ . 

Etchifit (t tju!). (f. at ]'!!•:. - ■!‘-r.] A j,-.-.:hr ' 
rinnnvm fur I.tciirn. 

"iKH *1 l' rTj *; Js-'.i 0 , | J’tl! ill, h r? ,' 
l ‘nr-r JhrtMf.T «. f «Kr K. P. P A. 

Kto, nlo. form of Kvr. : 

Etcilclio, var. Art.ui or. a.::-. Oh., orinofsH, > 
c:vc!!y. ‘ ' ! 

. 1175 /..ir', //<**?. UJ J!f hr f -fctrbr efr!;.?:r- f-A Jf h< J 

iut t«* an.i b"t fr!r l •* oi-to v^a!r. ! 

1 E*tcn, C’ttin, Oh., l orr.u: jeoten.et^n. f 

3 catau(t>, -ante, eotsicd, -end. -Inrt, l 

1 eten:e, -in. yhofeu, 4-5 ctayn'e, (* AV. eltin, j 
otin, rytiyn, 7 elttn. (Olv r.V« « ON. ,« 

i^Uinti Sw'.js.t/t, Pa.yV///}:— OTrul. A j 

pianL i 

.* ms Ijxy. jkn Hn fon-Vn i t .nt!r ur.ti « na?x!r-. < 
I.- ir7$ritan?rTj *trt?**cc. i?r?$ Hit lft»r|»fr Kt!is t!e { 
Ki"p. n»p C»Vi. 4 /'f. 7.4 5 Of l.»n wer*n *V ytfpi j 
Ms;ti rrterj, an,}fi|ii, a ty» j 

jl He Rh'Jnl a!» )h.‘ir« lo rrr.ur U» wai. r * j>5 /.//. AV«-/ • 
«*?;*) 11S Cjym tiauid fa*,t as»iw |>ai ctln |^.» hr r*~-}t hit ! 
tiaf r,>r-v-un. cij4«» Crtr**. ^ f*'**. AS/. 773 Hr werrrr ,. 

!’.)}< t»'\th hutlrx ts l*rrrr. Tl In-rtl c}-^r<ju>?r, & rtayr:r.-. 
r J380 \vvcur Srrm. StL Wit 11. in No man it an rt^r 
lolrdehtm |«a* t>w!iti cf CrijJ. < 1440 MS. A. *. 

17. f. *:£(HaU5w.) }‘y, hr taid, thcti f^Jc! tho*i etajr.r J 
Al!e tr.y Iny^htrt thc*a parte be t’.ayne. ip9 Faxmiay 
Pmrifi hljt to Kinp 45 OtT* the rri<l I'lin fr . r, litiinj arnl 
the iTj'ir carlyn£. *549 Or*-//, *V.v/. *17.r Uiyl ff the 

rr^-ite rythyn vitht tbcjhrr litydit »6it Hmu ft Pi- 
A «/. Httminf J'tit/r u ii, They wy the Kinc cf Portugal 
cannot fit at hit mratr lrj{ the (Ju-.tt and the Hit ini t«i!I 
come and stiateh It from him. 

fE^tenish.. Ob:. Forms; 1 ooten-, eloniac, 

3 jeteniss. [f. ICtkn 1 Mt.] Gigantic. 

a iooo Rtncu/f 1557 Hc..xetcxii on seartrum Ai^r eadi^ 
hil raid swrord eatenitc. IHJ. ?6i6 And hi* ma.tum atbxr 
brun fa?;ne helm hringde byman raid *weord rt unite, r 1*50 
Gen. d Ex. 3715 Jetenitro ritn ben j n ebron. 

+ Eteo'stic, etco'fltichon. ph.ran* [f. 

Gr. «r<o-r, j;en. of <rot year + arix^or row.] ■* 
Chronogram. 

tt 1637 11 . Josson Execr, J’ulc.in 3O Had I ..pumpM for 
those "hard trifles. Anagrams Or Eteosticv iZS* }. luutov 
Ckrvfto£Tawt 378 A boolc .. contain* this ctetHtichon, said 
to be the cemetery of St. Severn (Pam), 
t Eto^rminable, a. Oh. rar£— x * Also otor- 
mjTiablo. [f. E- prcf$ (here - lb’-) + Tkumin- 
aiile.] That cannot be terminated ; without ter- 
mination or end; eternal. 

<t tfi 8 Skvltoh Death Earl Ncrtkutnbld. 190 Drinp unto 
thy joye eterminable The wull of this lortle. 1847-78 Hal* 
luvell, Etermynable , interminable. 

t Ete*r liable, xcte*rna‘ble, a. 0h.~° [ad. 
L. xttrnabilis, {. tttemare to make perpetual, 
f. xtentus : sec Eterne.] Capable of being made 
eternal or everlasting. 

1730-6 Bailev <folio\ AUemable. So 1775 in Asu. 
Eternal (/I5*jnal), a. and sb. Forms; 4 ctor- 
nale, -eel, (5 cternailo Air.), 5-7 otcrnall(o, 6 
mternall, 4- eternal, [a. OF. eternal \ *el (mod. 
F. J lent el} « Pr. and Sp. eternal \ It. etemalc, ad. 
late L. xtcmalis , f. eetenuus : see Eterne and -al. 


:iob 

In j»J»ll'**.* , ‘ph»'Al and tlm^b'Ch'M u»rt ih«* wi*n! i* tl>r 
ffprrsetttMivr cf Or. f, »*Ch Aion.J 

A. «T .If. 

I. Infitute in pa-t nt:»i future duration; Million! 
Itrginning or end ; that ahtayt hats rxisbil t»ni 
nU*ft)s will r\bt : nf. of the Uivinc Hring. 

< I47» Hr trv /fWAfen. tf*» }.tertis\l*- t*f**f, f|tjky r«M 1 
(hue v>ft)i* «t(*. i*t4 Affr*>T M*tW»** in A*. AiVf/t. ; *7J4' 
5*4 Thr Kl*rr.s!l Kii ,* • . lb!! r*f*»Afd Wbbh 

, «tl I* %»fiub^*l wt tjd «J-ith »J»t{ »'*•. tj \%*j I’l/er, A/r/.iW, 

iff W, Wr **• i if fftihrr t>f )>»•»<*■/» 

rirtr.AU t-t# tf.it | id j'in llintr /hut. 

f/TJ'riOf^ljfj-vJ }i thy frtii£r* &r.<! *e*ietrir*th 
titt lh«« i>4{Tjri. ff/y Nt It t'*« A. f. V*. T hi! to 

th' h»^*th < f |> is £jrM ArE*iin»nt I I'.sy jm^rt It.’ 
lV»ti 'H i 'r, a *7»7 Sett** 1. iv. (P.% T ).r #tcr?.at, 

• hnt.,h i*?,r? ti fit f ei| 

.» tfW» Pt *t«AVr»«. Ilf. >11, T J.c e»> irj,j j hjpiw * V’r* 

IMJIrf, |S47 I •» 

AV/c. */r*, I ;.vHe Wit <IVJ.fr' I. v ;j 
I v) ^ I’t.il} thr h 

1). Hy ihotc u-tio hoh! that tlrr.e, i.r. »hr rria* 
ll«*n *’J jnccriiion, i^jfalrt fyxfeh fo ihinp’i m 
\irwtd bv finite i;i!riligfnr**» btA not !«» abodntr 
fenlity, tftr word at r>f G» d or liu pcihr.* 
i^ ir.fetprrtrd in the otur; Nt>t conditional 1*^' 
tlrr-p ; r.o? svh^tt to time rrlMir»?u. 

phlftrn i*»Y« ?.**!> fl,rv.«»l ) i» Jf ■#-»»!>* t)T* <*:.K A’f f 

I'.VVI.K, ?>:-♦•! »■* ItbgiV't li'/vsyi %»jp "A fl'.y 

**tf “]’r tr ..£* it- i, I -f t‘>r »'»»«>; If.r <*y *>.► h P -y 

i*: 1 ; !>', bif Z i-sl * '* A£j.fA!»»t r»;-trsib*-» l* *«'**»?* 

s**>*u^ .f^», 

if 51 IfctM* /./-!•;,«/) y** h’lr-it if, si <»/♦■’/ * r< ’ 5 b g 
..ti f.VrVii/*. ,V/N, Jf’d l‘e I b OMi i£ t f h»,b » Vt*»r» . 
»*3 j 'I. T 1 A «/,•!/ t.»i, r i T>.r tn*v.\} 

5 f >' vm* ; ' r\ T.t, it ft t 'it *■>'-*>. nrfT{ 1 f; ^ |) I* (<»*f 

ft* J / J tl--,*, **,d loftily tnt«s‘tti**£ n& 

a’i'.i'J r. w;* ! l‘» </ (f i. #vh«f 1 *“! * : U» 

(*.%♦*; drsjl. f r;l <t ft 1 ♦* t |“ J 1 * 5 ? •« f ] |.S ft* r f f 5*?-*, | 

pri"!, a*.'! fv.it ir. a t? j| i~j< T> .t r»rfr*l <# t 

l. " «!**»'• id (if r - .ft"? *:»tl Hr rifulfs'i** h 

if *j y ‘nr /'I a ?.• it-.* mill. fa, !>* *• d fui'or »f* 

eixtiri *}*f> fym^, «»?.? h *,*■ ij..— t!y i*r? W'* rTy 

tli’ido l'» O'* rtf •- >1 ni»Vr ; f •< > r fcajr P -I h* 

>*i*. I » i‘, t.* 1 v»^l ty, hst |» ♦ trsth it 1* it * h- i* ’ t * \f 

Ir.ij ii{‘<nn I c\, 

11 lufin.dr t?4 pasj de/afio/j; (ha? ha* a!tra*.& 
ttidfl. 

lf<7» \sr l t //nr. |v. t. f |r,Jf*ir »■ 1 iff 

vdt. *;! r v . -O , r trfr a* # t- 't n t 

!< 1*^7 C'fcry'#. m /tut 1 . A <*.<*■/. Si* AlVfll'C !* •• 

Wul<! ii b hf**!-!!, is C-' ui it v n to ihr » •j-frt-s l<»t« 

tft l r lp!) 

II. in future deration; that always will 

e\i 4 .? ; rvctlaning, endb-.* 

/ •jMCmiai ,b;. ,Vm‘j 34 ‘Jhv rujibr* d**t\ 

l! it ffi-n Ih'i'ph h:*v rrri’.lr *fjy rSff*,ff} |jf. |r,6T IVf'Ht 
sT/f.lv, p |'if|! l i*;Mvr.' , ,tK t*' f, at* irr;*‘*fiT : i*jt 
t*y“r;r-i %,‘ldf ftrr r-.l ifi *, flrttiitL t J $.« Atr. 

lUw:nuN C^.v.T. i»?/4» 3 All ?»**••! in ft r r h i;t *f 1* r 

rlOM! ftrlT, *577 ,\b/h Cat IW. vi 1?> 

j.t»Tf ff J *-t\ * vpj'h I - * *-^1 to *»•>••*« fitiwll 

•W» jo 7 *um *« t. 1*. 74 Orsu vxi., 

vlniitd t*r«* rrb-oU! And crrr'.iH j-xicti* r»«* (*» },«x%xt., 
»75> Hio.r /W. Pur. *. i*s Tb-ir it srry huJe rrreiv). .to 
ccnu'udr »>.c unlumv rlrrr.il «-r in/«trruj til Jr. 16x7 Puttr,* 
t >«•»/■ /* .x, loilf oih.hjoris! rr»'£xn|^-.tr t f aM 

x»t*f. 1C34 j. II. Nr vwaw /'»*r, AVrw.ufsp I. ii l£ 

m. rr.t u;»fi ihf rtrmxl M n htu» x lime te f on ‘t 

C. xl. An fiur.il, ir.rt*Tal *r b;.\r < f m***nrr.U i» rsrr hurry. 
i'>4 the «Uy efthr rviil t> ati rirniftt nigh*, a?r! the night «.f 
the ju*t to on ricfr.xl *liy. 

The New Testament exprertio*:* eternal life* 
xitath.fur.iih r’.er.t, etc. arc here referred to scr.rc 3, 
this \kUi~ the srn*c in which the ndj. in such 
contexts is ordinarily taken. Other meanings 
hare, however, been aligned to it: (<r.) Some 
theologians lnterj»rct it in the etymological lense, 
which is also that of Gr. nluviot, * lasting for an 
age or ages’; (A.) others rrganl the adj. as ex- 
pressive of a notion of quality in the conditions 
which it designates, either in addition to, or in- 
stead of, the notion of endless duration (cf. I h). 

1853 Mftvtrcr. Theet, Euay t (rd. s) 451 Knowledge con. 
xtituic* Eternal Idfc, and. .the loviofn (« Eternal Death. 
lM* Fa* par Early Chr. II. 3 */» Tlie word eternal, far 
from being a mere equivalent for * cverlattine % never mean* 

' everlasting * at all.excrpt by reflexion from trie substantives 
to which it n joined. 1885 T. C. Fimlatson Die A Retie. £7 
A human soul might tie immortal. .and yet might never 
have what is distinctively pvlled 'eternal life *— -the true 
spiritual life of fellowship with God. 

b. transf* Pertaining to eternal things ; having 
eternal conscoucnccs. 

1605 Shaks. I lam. l v. 71 This eteroall btason must not 
be To eft res of flesh and bloud. 173a Law Serious , C. iii. 
(ed. 2)44 He has liv’d without any reflection.. in things of 
such eternal moment. 

4. rhetorically. Said of things to which endless 
continuance is ascribed hyperbolically or in rela- 
tive sense. Eternal city (L. urbs o' tern a ) : a de- 
signation of Rome, occurring in Ovid and Tibullus, 
and frequent in the official documents of the 
Empire. 

c 1460 Fortescuf. ells. 4 Lint. Men . /1714I £4 Their Re- 
nownc u-ol be eternal. # 1555 Eden Decants /F. hid. (Arb.) 
40 An eternal lestimontc of absolute ^lory*. # 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcel , xxtt. ix. 202 A certain region or quarter of 
that ctemall chic {urlis setem je) Rome. 1697 Dryden 
E/ ry. East. x. jx To . . dimb the froren Alps, and tread th* 
eternal Snow. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Subjects for 


t\i inters. Sent te Delia* 0 tiyWph, lh*rtrrr,fil t*ar O.jH 
fl-»w ; Th** «igfi uncea*[f'g birath*-»/flh* , e. 179* Uv**r t'm, 
State Affairs Wlx. V'll. »r^, 71 ir-e ft*-cr.*intx. .I^ndlomilc 

Hit eten.M tuvtutr }-r\*ren I he p'.fc'rrjL 1793 Trial T. 
Muir at l. din)', for Sedit. x j 7 h r I/>fd Ad*fv.ite,.d» , dftffd 
that hh tmj’mofsMKnt would 1-** etnnai. tCjj Lamis Uin 
? ; rr. 1. aiii. \*L Drbghtful eternal tommuftf \»rr* t 

vdiidi * idtvluj will ftjwft)'* !>»• *, 1B44 Mem. ha f r- 

te'iiau l~tr:i M.jm limits ,, pfti*e»l }i, th* 1 jCArxn cf if.*- 
eirrfMl uiAiMaln. Att»*m liht, l.urp/f IX. b»i, 5 

Fiu**erdo*tx riNuntftlui, wl.e,-#* *!imrnit*..*ra{7^<i fnct^rna) 
Ml'/*, fttm.v.l fAfthjifi;; the Iftle. 1 876 l>mux firm-. 

* fV*t/. V. ki»v. >-/j At r.'i fn'.rr-ent. .has lb* Parliament .. 
j evrr fcU*n ut * j!t rl*ttA ii,;ht to leg rib!** th* ret ja* «e^ee». 
j ♦« ■'i hi itivilh 16.I7 S:*vt ♦»•£#»*< l/a fer?*’ed$ 1. >nv, Ay 
j I'.trmftl L'tAinJe f.*-vr» from tf>e living 

j b. I nmilUfly, implying wcariit^si or dkgmt: 
j 'Ihr.t vrn:i to 1/c going e>n forever; j-crj^tuxl, 
| hurr.'.xM, alv.ay» recurring. 

: i-fly T, )t*tt pi*» If 59* If. i<.< .tfy a-.*xiefx tr, jhe 

i A{-j !f,'A!i''r,4 | #r*e Jvr, |C» j 0 »e M? f Rut, J’/d/r 

| fl f< 5* h . 1*4 P»Tj*e-tif £ mh-nr f ft^eedjn,** we|ri*l ettlPil 
j *, 4 ' , r-*'s in tf,e 1< M'! t. 1 .**!. 1837! «»* ».» **v A’rt*vmn*svf 
J «, .'Hr. C. was je? eirrnAl (eft. 1/714 Dvr.cetrrH 

j .V.»*. A / jt ah. May (ds I’erhAy-* mf/rr re.v!mj 

j v .u'd then l!fll ft- the rtrtrul fsstei. 

1 c. f.-'tut-wf. I loving an ‘ rirtr.sl’ rr-ohe. 

tfrA blunt. T^. 4 c'r. y. ii i'Sj Never dot yvuoj pin 
fat ey With *-1 f !f/:-al *“d *-i f»'d * #'/ut 

5. f )/ ifuths, prir.uplei, divine or natural lav;, 

5 r;r. : Valid through all rirrmtyy irnmutahlr, un* 

, allr/shlr, 

\\*.rn H'> « »» Dr! 1. 1 f 77 * l aw vh*f:-y he (G*v!I 

1 w. »*.eth It etei?.ftg, *^d I CAn have r. » «♦ *vofrr!r:r 

- ** r*u** J «h*.*e. | rt C*'i,*n*riM/f 7 A*» A 7 reatite ra* 

re*r Etetf.al »*d fi’.’tftl Je Mf.fftljty. n 1*00 DnntR 

• J.*. H'.MetleJ.ftnj the ct*rr.al ln»th* w!,h h he rjjwswd, 

, 1791 Ut Df / ef. f* fta f. Aster: * !y \yi «. V I. F 4 Jt b 

f n’ft’-e't i*1 t! e e«rf?ft! C". ejt=lstt.?l*'.e> *f (hi'.^t. lb? ff.«l 

• (rt ■ J 1847 hmu/rv Rrfr. Jin*, fin fete* s Wit. (fWir.* 
I. t»Wft%i»e f.a»*«re » f (Mnji. tVe r'erraHaw i,f rtua.. 

. v!»n h bt'gle.j »»„d fin* ft I i;*i. 1855 I'unjiy Dtt.% Teunj. 

rr** is To riliM **"f*. r ef the rtetr^l rlme-is* of (ra^edy 
: ttdl in e~*r*tioft *«'.*! C ui. 

(J litirr. it / !i-.t tr, a r.rn:r for t):c .Xercnrh.tnur ? ; 
r.1iv cslirtl 'cvrr]j-,*.:nj;', 

>794 Jtrutieaur ret. *»>i. 3’! Eternal Hcwrr 

1 sv s’) iV.bnrv.e fftl) * '•hh the if.-'.cf i- ale » tr *r.\\ 

7 . 'I’t^ltocxpre.xrxtrcmeflhhorrrt'rCcHSchmid:). 

Now znhyr or dial. 

i?<f t 'hAkx j*:t. C. u ii go 7 >-e.*r wai a Ih*v:cs r-.ce, 
t) it w.,-:t ! J.f '.f 1 r-e-V'd 'III* rternrlj Diueg to leej-* Jii* 
in 1 '.^**, ifevi — Otk. *v. th it-v, I will J*e hand’d. If 
»'e*,r eletr.ft!! Villftiue Ifj'je f«e< il'UiiVi t* l?*S 

J 1 rtr f W. Lternal* ir,ferr.shtbr;r»-d..*Oh, he 

ik in rtrrr.il fojv* * J 

8. quit l < 7 ./;*. 

»6i» riuu /I'm/ /. |. it /< Wf > l^di, that 

t! ^i;!;t iheie wav rnr.-ar l*»h»rvd, Ilut..tal-: Hoycttmall. 
1614 / e.'let l'-ft: f Such table ro!ottr« should be 

virrr, far i)ar. i?.a! &y etejuall meurre. 167* Mtt*rov 
i». y,t Wjii Hr. fid urn, Ural or allrfionc, I dbrern 
re A ; No? when; eternal *ufY~a» wjshvut ccd, Withcui 
twnnmr.f. 

B. qunx:-/^. and sb. 

1. 7'he Eternal: Go*l, the Boitv. Cf. Fr. 
Jf Eteme! (!rar,»f, Heb. rrrr Jriior.% 11 ,. 

icSji Norili tr. f.'neNjeti’r Dial! I'rincts tfcx The etcrtull 
(e«f. 1537 eternal CTeaiorJ crealed thit world in short ipace. 
»59t hiuc*. 7 trw Gent, v. iv. Si By Pcr.ttencr t!»* Eternal?* 
wiaih*« ftj'j-ea.t’d. 1594 H«v>Kr*! A cel. Dot. u ». 11611)3 Th* 
Jaw* whereby the Eternal! I.Ienielfc «!oth wcrVe. 1667 
Milton /’. /.. ii. 46 Hi* truit wa* wjih th" Eternal to be 
tleem’d Equal in strrrtfitlL 17*47’. Ricm Eeya* Gene.it 
Sfatu ?-•«> Having l*etn summon’d to ofjpcA? Icforc the 
7 ritunal of the Etc? rat 

1 2. « Ft K UN I tv. Chiefly in j)hmsc /rent eternal 
r-. I„ cb rrl/rrto. Oh. 

1611 S. Ward Lift ef Faith in Death (16-27) -v. I »i' 
from etrrnall a sheepc destined lo the daughter. 1633 W. 
STfVTIirt True liaff infix 65 Albeit wc be in God Iron 
etemalL 174* Yovng A 7 . Th. lit. 34 Eternal i* at Hand, To 
swallow* Time’s Ambitions. 

3. //. Eternal things. 

1&49 Ro r r * t * C/.TZ'ix Liht 391 Tliekc temporals, ?pintual«, 
and eternal*.. must !>e prudently dbtingimhed. xfijxGAVUC 
Magnttrem. 154 Ansells .. admini*.tnng not only in tem- 
poralis and in *piritualls, but likewise to eternal Is. 174* 
l’oL'NG AY. Th. 11. T40 All God-like Passion for Eternal* 

J ueneh’d; AM KeliOi of Realities expir'd. J 84 o Dr. Q irvvc tr 
'.xxenex Wks. X. 265 A body of men «> truly spiritual in the 
eternal* of their erred, whatever xnifiht be the irmporal* of 
their practice. 1885 J . MatoneaU Ethical Th, 1 . 6 A certain 
stock of eternals transmigrates through various forms. 

EteTmnlism. rare . [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
condition of being eternal ; nn eternal character 
or nature. 

1889 Boyd Cart inttr II a ml ton Led. Prcf. avii, Religion 
gives a sort of Ktemalism to Righteousness. 

t Ete*malist. Oh. rare. ff. as prec. + - 1 st.] 
One \vho believes in the eternal duration of the 
world. 

f«fT* Y/Vust.t Th. Earth in. 23 Porphyry, .had the same 
principles with these aternalists in the text.. and thought 
the world never had, nor ever would undergo any change. 
/bid. nt. 42 Those etemalists that denyed the doctrine of the 
change and revolutions of the natural world. 17*1-1800 in 
Bailey. *8*8 in Wf.hstf.r ; and in mod. Diets. 

•J* EteraaTity. Oh. [f. as prec. + -itt.] The 
condition or quality of being eternal ; etemalness. 

a 1400 Cor. Myxt. 2B8 O ! fili AUksimi ! depyd by eter- 
nalyte ! _ 153* Jiore Cortf nt. Tindale Wks. 438/1 Chnstes 
satisfaction also for theternalitie of the payne, and full 
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restitucion to Goddes fauoure. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm . 
Par . pfeAtf viii. 66 , 1 am that I am : sygnifiyng an etemalitie, 
and a nature that cannot chaunge. 

Eternalize (ztaunalaiz). v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 

1. trans. To render eternal in duration or character. 
1847 A. J. Davis in Fraser's Mag;. XXXVII. 134 It con- 
tains truth eternalised. 1850 R. Montgomery God 4 Alan 
314 If the body of Jesus is thus substantially eternalised so 
will the bodies of the righteous be. 1890 J. Martineau 
Scat Authority in Retig. iv. iii. 307 His personal manifesta- 
tion of what God is and loves and eternalizes. 

b. hyperbolically . To prolong indefinitely, per- 
petuate. 

1808 Ann. Reg. 1806, 717 The second form of negotiation 
would eternalize the war. 1855 Arnold Consolation 
63 The hour, whose happy Unalloy’d moments I would 
eternalize. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. c. 02 
The grandest move . . ever made towards eternalizing the 
supremacy of money at elections. 

+ 2. To make eternally famous ; to immortalize. 
1620 Shelton Quix. n. jxliv. And so with his burnt ashes 
..Don Quixotes valour is eternalized. 1663 Rollock in 
Mrq. Worcester s Water-Comm. Engine 9 This [the 
Water-Engine] alone were enough to eternalize his Name to 
all Ages. 2702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. iv. (1852) 1x2 
The deaths of the heroes whose lives they have eternalized. 
i8zz T. Mitchell Arisio/h. I. 112 The gratitude of the 
Athenians.. eternalized the circumstance in songs. 

Hence Eternalized^/)/. a. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 267 We.. have thus, in an article, 
placed some of the unfortunate gentleman’s productions in 
an eternalized form. 1884 Congregational Ycar-bk. 78 It 
is but His eternalized action. 

Eternally (z'taunali), adv. [if. as prec. + -ly-.J 
In an eternal manner. 

1. Chiefly with reference to God : * From ever- 
lasting and to everlasting’. 

a 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2226 Philomene, Thow..that 
hast wrought This fayre world, & bar it In thyn thought 
Eternaly [v.r. eternally] er thow thyn werk beganne. 1394 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi, The Iawe which God withhimselfe 
hath eternally set downe. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
1. iii. 86 If it were eternally altered, or eternally corrupted, 
then it was eternally, and eternally was not ; it was eternally 
without alteration, and eternally altered. 1839 Bailey 
Festus (1852) 344 What comes before and after the great 
world. .God alone knows eternally. 

2. Without- end; forever; throughout eternity. 

c 1393 Chaucer Scogan 2 To-brokene ben statutis in 

heuene pat creat were eternally [ v.r ■. eternaly] to dure. 
c 1430 Syr. Gener. (Roxb.) ad Jin., To heven blis forto wende 
Eternal lie there to be. 1549 ^k. Com. Prayer . Burial oj 
Dead, Whosoeuer liueth, and beleueth in hym, sha! not dye 
eternallye. 1595 W. C. Clarke in Shahs. C. Praise 15 
Bartasse, eternally praiseworthie for his weeks worke. 1654 
Earl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 575 Then the survivor, 
fetching two or three groans over his dead enemy, fell down 
eternally by his side. 1746-7 Hervey Mcdit. (x8i8> 76 
Would they not bless the grave, .and wish to lie eternally 
hid in its deepest gloom? 
b. hyperbolically. 

1664 Sir C. Lyttelton m Hatton Corr. (1878) 43 Y r », 
eturnally. 

3. With perpetual recurrence ; continually, con- 
stantly, incessantly. 

1670 Cotton Espernon Fref., The Duke himself being so 
eternally upon the Scene of Action, that we shall seldom 
find him retir’d. 17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 31 The 
other was eternally drunk. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 246, 1 found it eternally rung in my ears from all quarters. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer \. 14 Nor is he eternally 
pulling a pair of monstrous white cuffs over his hands. 

4. Immutably, unalterably. 

a 17x6 South (J.), That which is morally good, .must be 
also eternally and unchangeably so. 1878 Hopps Priitc. 
Relig. viii. 26 There is such a thing as the eternally right 
and the unchangeably good. 

Eternalness (/to-jnalnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The state or condition of being eternal. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Etemalness , the being eternal. 1862 
F. Hall Hindu Philos . Syst. 65 The texts- of scripture 
declaratory of the eternalness of the Vedas. _ 1885 G. 
Meredith Diana Crossxv. III. x. 197 Her still-flushed 
senses protested on behalf of the eternalness of the passion. 

Eterne (ftoun), a. Obs. exc. arch, {poet.) Also 
6-9 etern, 7-9 £etern(e. [a. OF. eterne , ad. L. 
vdern-us, for xviternus , f. tevum age.] 

1. = Eternal a. . 

c 13 66 Chaucer A. B. C. 56 To stink eterne he.wol my gost 
exyle. c 1374 — Boeth. v. vi. 171. pe comune iugement of 
alle creatures resonablys than is pis pat god is eterne. 1413 
Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. ix. (1483) too By the kynge eterne the 
raunson fully shalle be payd for man. 1423 Jas. I. Kingis Q. 
evii, The effectis of my bemes schene Has thaire aspectis 
by ordynance eterne. c 1470 Harding Citron, cxv. xi, 
Saynt Edmonde. .dyed, and made his fare To blysse eterne. 
1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) K vij b, 
Other thynges I fynd in the saied annales worthie of etern 
memorie. 1603 Shaks. Mach. m. iu 38 Banquo and his 
Fleans liues. But in them, Natures Coppie's not eterne. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. Iii, Straight he to higher 
pearch, like bird in cage, Did skip, and sang of etern 
Destiny. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. xoi 
An ./Etern Beeing of Beeings. 1773. J- Ross Fratricide 
(MS.) vx. 281 On him shall fall Retaliation sevenfold and 
eterne. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 1x7 Open thine eyes 
eterne. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh iii. 754 An in- 
dividualism of the Infinite, Eterne, intense, profuse. 1877 
M. Arnold Balder Dead 89 The prophetesses, who by nte 
eterne On Frea’s hearth feed high the sacred fire. 

2 . absol. + a. In phrase fro eterne {=*L..ab xterno), 
from eternity {obs.). b. "The eterne : that which 
is eternal, c. The Eterne : the Eternal, God. 


c *374 Chaucer Boeth. v. ii. 153 pe deuyne purueaunce . . 
pat alle pinges byholdep and seep fro eterne. 14.. 
Cir cut nets. in Tundale’s Pis. (1843) 91 The name of names 
s ^ c D’d from eterne. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, O 
thou Eterne ! by whom all beings move. 1839-48 Bailey 
Festus Proem (ed. 3) p. vi, And in the vast conditions of the 
eterne The possible, the probable. 

J* 3. quasi-m&\ Obs. 

c 1590 Hcnvers Blessed Firg.gy, I verily think and beleeve 
surely. That my Redeemer is eterne on live. 

1* Ete*rne, V. Obs. rare. [f. Eterne a.] 
trans. To make eternal ; to eternize. 

*598 Sylvester Du Bart as n. ii. ii. Babilcm, Whose happy 
Labours haue your laudes eterned. 1606 Ibid. 11. iv. 1. 
Trophies, O Verse right- worthy to bee ay eterned ! — 
i) Your name already is eterned In Memory’s 
fair Temple. 

+ Ete’rnify, v. Obs. [f. Eterne + -(i)fy.] 
trails. To make eternal. Hence the pa. pple. is 
used to translate Gr. an&pooios. 

x6xo Mirr. Mag., Winter's Nts. Vis. Induct., True Fame 
..by her power eternifies the name. 1615 Chapman Odyss. 
1. 162 Her wing’d shoes. . Formed all of gold, and all eterni- 
fied. x8i8 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets, 
t EteTnish., v. Obs. Also bpa.pple. etemesfc. 
[f. Eterne a., or ad. F. itemiser : see -ish.] 
trans. a. To make eternal or perpetual. . b. To 
make eternally famous, to immortalize. 

*579 Lyly Euphties{ Arb.) 126 If this order had not bene in 
our predecessors they had neuer bene eternished fed. 1636 
eternized] for wise men. 1589 Greene Menapiton{ Arb.) 56 
The angrie heauens. .haue eternisht thy exile. x$^First Pt. 
Contention^ 1843) 72 Shall be etemest in all age to come. 1594 
Marlowe Dido 1, A princess-priest. .Shall yield to dignity 
a double birth, Who will eternish Troy in their at- 
tempts. 

+ Etemita’rian, sb. Obs. [f. as next : cf. 
trinitarian.'] A believer in the eternity (of the 
soul). Implied in anti-eternitarian, one who 
opposes this doctrine. 

1746 Eliza Heywood Female Spectator (1748) IV. 221 
Whether you read the works of these anti-eternitarians, or 
hear their discourse on that subject, etc. 

Ete*rnitize, v. nonce-wd. [f. Eternit-y + ize.] 
= Eternalize. 

a 17x3 Ellwood Elegy in Autobiog. 208 Eternitiz’d be 
that right worthy Name. 

Eternity* (z'tsunTti). Forms : 4 eternite, 4-5 
-yte(e, 6 -itie, 6-7 ©ternitie, -y, 6 - eternity. 
[ME. eternite j a. Fr. eternitS, ad. L. xiemitnt-em , 
f. lelemus: see Eterne. Cf. Pr. etemitat, Sp. 
eternidad, It. eternita.] 

1. The quality, condition, or fact of being eternal 
(see the adj.) ; etemalness ; eternal existence. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. vi. 171 God iseterne. Jat vs con- 
sidere pan what is eternite. 14.. Inholders in York Plays 
515 Euer withoutyn ende With the to reyne in thyne 
eternyte. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 8 To 
magnyfye God in hys blysful eternyte. 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. 
W. India Pref. 8 Giving them knowledge of the eternitie, 
and holy trinitie in unitie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iv. 25 He 
wants nothing of a god but Eternity. 1653 Walton Angler 
i. 15 God injoyes himself only by Contemplation of his 
Goodness, Eternity, Infiniteness and Power. 1707 Curios, 
in Husb. <5- Gard. 246 There should always have been a pre- 
existing Matter, to establish his Opinion concerning 
Eternity. 1831 Brewster Newton (2855) II. xvii. 125 An 
argument, .to prove the eternity of the world. 

# b. hyperbolically. Perpetual or indefinite con- 
tinuance; esp. ‘immortality’ of fame. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 476 Thus maketh thai of thaire 
fertilitee In helping nature a feire eternytee. 1606 Hol- 
land Sucton. 208 A desire he had.. of setemity and per- 
petuall fame. x6n Coryat Crudities, Orat. in praise of 
travel , Hercules, .purchased himselfe eternity of name. x6n 
Tourneur. Ath. Trag. 1. i. Here are my Sonnes — There’s 
my eternitie. My life in them And their succession shall 
for euer Hue. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archit. 1 . 28 b. The 
Vine exceeds even the Eternity of Time itself. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. xL 277 That eternity is brief which 
hangs upon the sentiments of any multitude. 

c. as a title : cf. ‘ Your Majesty, Grace*, etc. 

1791 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1834) I. 264 Their [Eastern 
Emperors’] subjects address them by the titles of * Your 
Perpetuity, your Eternity.* 

a. The eternities', (in vaguely concrete sense) 
things eternal ; the eternal truths or realities. 
Frequent in Carlyle, and often cited (sometimes 
derisively) as characteristic of his style. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. Wks. 1858 IX. 253 Truly, if a 
man cannot get some glimpse into the Eternities, looking 
through this portal, — through what other need he try it? 
1878 Morlev Carlyle 165 We begin with introspection and 
the eternities, and end in blood and iron. 

2. Infinite time. The total eternity, which has 
neither beginning nor end, may be regarded as 
divided by any moment into two eternities : the 
past eternity (in scholastic language sdernitas a 
parte ante), and the future eternity {xternitas a 
parte post). Hence the applications of the word 
in this sense may be classed as follows : 

a. Absolute eternity, having neither beginning 
nor end. 

*587 Golding De Moruay i. 6 The eternitie hath not any 
thing either afore or after it. 1667 Milton P. L. ir. 148 i 
Those thoughts that wander through Eternity. x8o*Paley 
Nat. Theol xxiv.hSig) 396 Eternity is a negative idea, | 
clothed with a positive name. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
til. 132 Infinite time is called eternity. I 


b. The two ‘ eternities \ 

1636 Cowley Pindar Odes, The Muse Notes 25 There are 
two sorts of Eternity ; from the Present backwards to Eter- 
nity, and from the Present forwards, 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. The Ancient Atheists, .did at once deny 
both Eternities to the World : Past and Future, 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxii, The soul awakes, .between two 
dim eternities— the eternal past, the eternal future. 1874 

H. Reynolds Bapt. ii. 63 The introduction of the first 
man into the world . . was a dividing line between the 
eternities. 

c. The past eternity. 

1631 Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxvi. 148 ‘Natural ’are those 
which have been Lawes from all Eternity. 18x2 Cocan 
Theol. Disq. 1. i. (R.), A first cause ; who, being uncaused, 
must exist from eternity. 

d. The future eternity ; time without end. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. vii. 58 j>ou wilt maken com- 
parisoun to endeles space of eternite. 1667 Milton P.L. 
xii. 556 Beyond [time] is all abyss, Eternitie, whose end no 
eye can reach. 1713 Addison Cato v. i, Eternity, thou 
pleasing, dreadful thought . . Through what new scenes and 
changes must we pass ! 1801 Southey Thalaba ix. xiv, 
They, with their Leader, through eternity, Must howl in 
central fires. 1827 Pollok Course of T. vi, Slowly numbers 
o’er The mighty cycles of eternity. 

3. Hyperbolical uses of 2 : A space of time felt 
as ‘ endless * ; a term indefinitely remote. 

1702 Moxon Mech.Exerc. 239 Those Grey Kentish Bricks 
..will last to Eternity. 1703 Maundrell Journ. ferns. 
(1732) 90 With such absolute firmness as if it had been 
design’d for Eternity. 1613 Byron Giaour 272 T/10’ in 
Time’s record nearly nought, It was Eternity to thought. 
1836 H. Miller Test Racks ix. (18571 354 A few more worlds 
. .to which the destroying flood does not reach, save once 
or twice in an eternity or so. 

4. In expressed or implied contrast with time. 

a. In metaphysical sense (cf. Eternal i b) : 
Timelessness ; existence with reference to which 
the relation of succession has no application. 

1662 Hobbes Consid. (1680) 50 Eternity is a permanent 
Now. _ 1833 Maurice Theol. Essays (ed. 2) 450 Eternity, 
in relation to God, has nothing to do with time or duration. 

b. Opposed to * time ’ in its restricted sense of 
duration measured by the succession of physical 
phenomena. Hence, the condition into which the 
soul enters at death ; the future life. Also, eternal 
welfare. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 73 All that Hues must dye, Pass- 
ing through Nature to Eternity, a 1650 Crashaw Death 
Herrys , Weak time shall be pour’d out Intoetemity. _ 1691 
T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent, p. xciv, Most grave. .Citizens, 
are put to it by a promissory Oath to stake their Eternities, 
and in effect to invocate God. 1783 Gentl. Mag. Aug. 
658/2 Just as they were going to be launched into eternity. 

5. nonce-ttses. Viewed imaginatively as an agent 
or a person. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xnv. ix, I [Time] am the Iode- 
starre to dame Eternitie. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixxi, It 
comes like an eternity, As if to sweep down all things in its 
track. 

6 . In plural (cf. id, 2 b): Eternity viewed as 
consisting of ‘ ages ’. 

1382 Wyclif Pref. Ep. Jerome iv. 64 Thoo that techen 
many men to rightwisnes [shulen shyne] as sterres into per- 
petuel eternytees [1388 euerlastyngnessis]. 2609 Bible 
(Douay) Dan. xii. 3 They that instruct . many to justice 
[shal shine] as starres unto perpetual eternities. 1836 Mp.s. 
Browning Aur. Leigh \. 566 Like a clock Which strikes 
the hours of the eternities. 1858 Sears A than. in. i. 256 To 
unfold through the ages, yea, through the eternities. 1871 
R. H. Hutton Ess. I. 247 The throne of heaven js to them 
a lonely one. The solitude of the eternities weighs upon 
their imaginations. 

Eterniza’tion. [f. next + -ation.] The action 
of eternizing ; immortalization. 

2864 in Webster ; whence in later Diets. 

£ternize (ftaunsiz, rtamaiz), v. Also 6-7 
©ternise, 7 -ize. [a. Fr. iternise-r, ad. med.L. 
xternizdre , f. xi’tcrii-us : see Eterne. 

Both the accentuations above noted are frequent in poetry ; 
Shaks. has ete'mize , which is now the more usual stress.] 

I. trans. To make eternal, i.e. everlasting or end- 
less ; to give endless nature or duration to. 

2580 C'tess. Pembroke Ps. Ixix. (1823) 123 There his name 
who love and prize, Stable stay shall eternize. 26zo_Healey 
St. Aug. Citie of God 481 His [God’s] holy will., can 
eternize creations. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 60 That [hap- 
piness] fondly lost, This other [immortality] serv’d but to 
eternize woe. a 17x1 Ken Irnitat. Poet. \Vks_. 1721 IV. 534 
Assur’d to reunite on high And eternize their sacred Tie. 
2740 Cheyne Regimen 14 The most perfect Cherubim in 
Heaven, to perpetuate and eternise its Happiness, must 
[etc.] 3839 Bailey Festus iv. (1848) 30 The mortal soul Shall 
be divinised and eternised. 

2. To prolong indefinitely (a state or condition) ; 
to prolong indefinitely the existence of (a thing). 

2602 Holland Pliny (2634) I. 522 By ‘h»s meanes they 
take order to eternise their Oliues. 2633 Battle of Lutzen 
in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 197 A truce which, .they wished 
had been a peace, whereby their repose might be eternised. 
2681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 35 Force or Fraud may alter a 
Government; but it is Property that must Found and 
Eternise it. 1716 Ladv M. W. Montague Lett. I. vi. 18 
Perpetual quarrels which they take care to eternise, by 
leaving them to their successors. 2847 Emerson Repr. 
Men , Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 327 An attempt to eternize 
the fireside and the nuptial chamber.^ 1879 Chr. Rossetti 
Seek and F. 236 Their first stage is transitory : eternize 
that first stage, and it would become penal. 

b. esp. To make lasting, perpetnafe (fame, 
memory, praise, etc.). 
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1568 North tr. Gurnards Diall Princes iv. II. 104 
The memory of you shall remain eternized to your Suc- 
cessors for euer. 1589 Nashc Annt. Absurditie Epist., 
My tongue is too to base a Tryton to eternise her praise. 
1605 Play Stuclcy in Sett. Shahs. (1878) 266 Our fame Shall 
be eterniz’d in the mouths of men, 1628 R. B[eling] 
Conin. Sidney’s Arcadia vi. 487 To eternise the famous 
memorie. .of his deceased Mistris Hellen. 1683 Apol.Prot. 
France iii. 10 The famous Act of Parliament at Paris has 
eternized the Memory of this Execrable Attempt, a 1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 21 1 His Favours 
eternizing their Renown. 1773 Brvdone Sicily xix. {1809) 
198 Horses, .had magnificent monuments erected to eternize 
their memory. 1866 Felton A tic. <5- Mod. Greece I. xiL 490 
An art which eternizes the memory of the human race. 

3. To make eternally or perpetually famous ; to 
perpetuate the fame or memory of; to immortalize. 

1610 Mirr. Mag. 869 Cadiz . . Where great Alcides. .Did 
fixe his pillars t’etemize his name.. 1665 J. Webb Stone - 
Heng Ded. (1725) 3 Trajan, Adrian are Eternized for 
practising all liberal Sciences. 1746 Smollett Reproof 1x3 
Did not his virtues eterniz'd remain. 1818 Bentham Ch. 
Png’. 153 What might be . . eternized in glass by Mr. Pear- 
son. 3853 Bright Sp. Peace 13 Oct., Marble monuments to 
eternise the men who have thus become great. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. $ Art 107 To see helpless and un- 
beauteous agony eternised in stone. 1876 Blackie Songs 
Relig. fy Life 148 Monuments, .to eternise Lawyers with 
supple conscience, and glib tongue* 

Eternized, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ED 1 .] Im- 
mortalized. 

1603 H. Petqwe Eliza's Fun. in Hart. Misc. X. 334 To 
live againe in glory with his ^eternized sister, divine Eliza. 
x6xo Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 38 Rome amongst all her 
. .eternized spirits cannot shew one better than hee was. 
1627 Speed Euglatidix.% 4 That eternized Queene Elizabeth 
of euerlasting memory. 1632 Lithgow Trazu I. 34 To 
welcome thy hellish eternized guests. 

f Ete’rnizement. Obs. [f. as prec. + -bent.] 
The condition or state of being eternized ; im- 
mortal fame. 

1595 Chapman Ovid's Bang. Sencc (1639) 39 But give thy 
bounty true eternizement. 

t Ete’mizer. Obs. [f, as prec. + -erL] One 
who eternizes. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 54 Admirable Italian teare- 
etermzers, Ariosto, Tasso, ahd the rest. 1636 W. Ambrose 
in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 38 This epitaph his noble Vrne 
shall cover, Cotswolds Eternizer, Robert Dover. 
Eternizing (rtounoizin), vbl. sb. ff. as prec. 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Eternize. 

1591 Spenser Ruines of Time Ded., Intended .. to the 
eternizing of some of the driefe of them. 1847 Ld. Cock- 
hVRu fml. IL' 170 Nothing can justify the eternising of 
individual caprice over the fixed national property. 

Eternizing, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ing 
T hat eternizes. 

3659 Pearson Creed (1743) 300 Their eternal and eterniz- 
ing oil lost long before. 3705 Phil. Trans. XXIV. 3x04 
Wishes her Dead Companion to share in her then present 
felicity, by virtue of eternizing Monuments. 

tEteTnness. Obs. rare. Also eternesse. 
[f. Etebne a. -t- -Ni-ss.] =Etehnity i and 2. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe n. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 29 What 
Etemesse is, The World, and Time, and Generation. 2608 
Chapman Trag. Byron Plays 1873 II. 3x3 What impossible 
mixtures? vice and vertue, Corruption and eternnesse. 
Etesian (etf V$ian), a. {sb.) [f. L. ctesi-us , a. 
Gr. ctt )<rtos, lit. * annual ’, f. ctos year + -an.] 

1. a. properly, The distinctive epithet of certain 
winds in the region of the Mediterranean, blowing 
from the NW. for about 40 days annually in the 
summer. *fb. Hence, occasionally, applied to 
winds annually blowing from a particular quarter 
in other parts of the world, as the trade-winds, 
monsoons, etc. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 473 The Ides of July, which are 
forerunners of the Etesian winds. 1635 N. Carpenter 
Gcog . Del. 11. vi. 302 The Etesian winde, which is obserued 
to blow euery yeere from the Northeast about the rising of 
Dog-starre. 1704 Swift Batt. Bks. (1713) 257 A sheet of 
Lead, which an Etesian Wind blows suddenly down from 
the Roof of some Steeple. 3775 U. Chandler Tran. Asia 
M. (3825) I. 23 Vessels find shelter in its port.. during the 
ctcsian or contrary winds. 3828 Lempricrc's Classical 
Diet. fed. Barker) 304 Those winds are properly Etesian 
which blow from that part of the horizon which is beneath 
the north and west. 1853 Grote Greece 11. lxxxiv. XI. 123 
A gentle and steady Etesian breeze carried them across. 
fig. 1858 De Quincey Parr Wks. V. 52 Had Dr. Bridges 
happened to be a vulgar sectarian . . those etesian gales or 
annual monsoons would have been hailed by Parr as the 
harbingers of a triumph in reversion. 

+ 2, quasi- sb. Obs . 

3658USSHER Ann . 316 Whom they nicknamed the Etesian, 
because he continued in the place but 45 dayes. 3675 
Evelyn 7 Vrra (3729) 45 The Protection of a thin Hedge or 
Canvas Curtain. .defend them from our too constant and 
rigorous Etesians. 3684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 561 These 
Eastern Winds (which I call our English Etesians). 

Etfleon, vfluwen, -foran, etc. : see Atflee, 
-fork; 

£tli-.(ej>-). Client. The first syllable of Ether, 
employed as a radical to form names for the 
typical members of the bi-carbon or Ethyl series 
of hydro-carbons and their compounds. 

Eth(o, obs. forms of Eatii. 

Ethal (e*}>al). Chern. [f. Eth- + -al.] The 
same as Cetyl or Cctylic Alcohol { see Cet-). Hence 
Etha-llo a as in Ethalic acid *■= Cetyl ic acid. 


1839 Todd Cycl . Anal. II. 234/1 Ethal is a solid trans- 
parent, .fatty matter. 1877 Watts Poivues’ Chern. II. 360 
Ethal is obtained from spermaceti. 

Ethane (e-J^n). Client, ff. Eth- + -ane.] 
The paraffin or saturated hydrocarbon, C 2 , H 6 , form- 
ing the second member of the series C» Hsu + 2 j 
also called Ethyl hydride and di-methyl\ a colour- 
less inodorous gas. 

3873 Watts Femmes' Chem. (ed. 33) 545 We may take the 
formation of ethane from ethyl iodide. Ibid. (3877) II. 50 
Ethane and propane, .are given off from it [American petro- 
leum] as gas at ordinary- temperatures. 

I' Etlianim (e-janim); [Heb. c';n«(n m’) 
( yirah lia-')cthanim, interpreted by Gesenius as 
‘ month of swollen streams The seventh month 
(Sept.-Oct.) of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, the 
first of the civil year, afterwards called by the 
Babylonian name Tisri. 

[33S2 Wvclif 1 Kinrr. vni. 2 Bethanym.] 1535 Coverdale 
1 Kings viii. 2 In the moneih Bthantm, that is y' seuenth 
inoneth. 1876 M. Davies Unortk. Loud. 395 It was cele- 
brated on . . the 7th month, called in the Old Testament 
Ethanim, but by the Jews in later times Tisri. 

Ethbete : see Eath C. i. 

tmhe, vd Obs. In 1 dftian, 3 efti. [OE. c5ian 

OTeut. type * aupjdjan , related to Ande.] inti*. 
To breathe. 

a 1000 Greg. Dial. iv. iii. (Bosw.), Hy ealle eSiap [L. 
spirant omnia ]. a 3225 St. Marker. 33 Leowse pi fot of 
mi necke. .eadiest )>®t ich eSi mahe. 

Ethe, z '- 2 Obs. [repr. OE. *dpau, f. dp Oath. 
Cf. MHG. ciden .] trans. To ask with an oath ; 
to adjure. 

c 1240 Gam. Gr. Kni. 379 Fyrst I e]>e Jje, hajjel, how hat 
bou hattes, hat hou me telle truly. Ibid. 2467 perfore I ehe 
pe,_hahel, to com to hy naunt. a 3400-50 Alexander 340 
pe ious out he wrengis, Erne till exorzise & ethis euer elike, 
pat it suld worthe as he wald. 

t E the eke. Obs. rare—' 1 , [ad. L. etheca , ad. 
Heb. P'DN, attiq (only in this chapter) ; the sense 
is uncertain ; Gesenius suggests ‘ pillar others 
* gallery, portico’.] 

3609 Bible (Douay) Ezek. xli. 35 And he measured the 
length of the building against the face of that, which was 
separated at^ the backe : the etheckes on both sides of an 
hundred cubits. 

tEyfchel, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 1 615 el, 
ccftel, 1-3 eft el, eeftel, 3 aftel. [Common Teut. : 
OE. ddely itSel^ OS. 65il, OFris. Mel, Mol, OHG. 
nodi l, ON. 65 al. f. stem *6/-, ablaut-derivative of 
*ap - : see Athel.] Ancestral land or estate, patri- 
mony ; native land. • 

c 888 K. jElfreo Boeth. Metr. xxiv. 99 pis is eallunga 
min agen cy 3 eard and ehel. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke iv. 24 
Nan witega nis andfenge on hisebele[Z.zWr.j/r > on oeSel his, 
Rushiv. on oedle his.] c 3160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., On his 
aeSele. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 313 We ne ma^en habben pene 
heouenlichen ehel butan we beon clene from alle sake. 
c 1205 Lay.^ 16289 Min se 3 el to biwinnen. Ibid. 20201 pat 
a 3 el wes his a}ene. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 75, An 
*ethel an inherited or otherwise acquired portion of original 
allotment. 

t E-fhel, var. form of Athel a. Obs. 

X. = Athel A. 2. 

c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 [We] understonden him on ure 
e 3 ele bede. Ibit^. 325 To bisechen . . mid eSele worde and 
edie. a 1225 Ancr. R. 372 peos prelles beo 3 hire e 3 ele vif 
wittes. 

2. Comb., as ethelhorn a., nobly bom {Hist. 
after OE. phrase ssfele yeboren). 

A.ngto-Sax. C/i. (1858) II. App. 359 The pre- 
judices of the ethelborn Saxons. 3844 Ld. Brougham Bril. 
Const, x. (3862) 140 An ethel bom or noble woman. 

Etheling, obs. form of Athelinc. 

+ E’them. Obs. Forms: 1 ffiftm, 6 ftm, 2 
ej>em. [Com. WGermanic : OE. xSm, 65m, cogn. 
w. OFris. ethma, OS. d5om (Du. adem ), OHG. 
Atam (MHG. Atem, Ger. a/hem), f. Teut. root 
*dp~, O Aryan *et~ to breathe.] Vapour, breath. 

Bcoumlf 2593 (Gr.) HreSer a 5 me weoll. a xooo Cxdmon's 
Christ ff Satan (Gr.) 704 Hu sid se swarta e 3 m fswol-] seo. 
cx 175 Lamb. Horn. 43 Heore epem scean swa de 3 pe leit 
a-monge punre. 

Ethen, var. form of Hethen a., Obs. hence. 

Ethene (e*pfn). Chem. [f. Etii-yl + -ene.] 
A fatty hydrocarbon, C 2 Hj, forming the second 
member of the series C,» H 2Jt : known also as 
Ethylene, Olefiant Gas, or Heavy Carburctted 
Hydrogen. Also at t rib., as in Ethenc bromide, 
chloride , iodide, etc. 

1873 Watts Femmes' Chem. 554 Ethene is formed by the 
action of nascent hydrogen upon cthine or acetylene.. Ibid. 
619 Ethene Iodide. is a colourless, crystalline, volatile sub- 
stance, of penetrating odour. Ibid. <1877) II. 56 Ethene. . 
is most easily prepared by heating strong alcohol with three 
or four times its weight ofstrong sulphuric acid. 

Ethene, obs. form of Heathen. 

Ether (f *p3i). Also mther. [a. L. a'ther, ad. 
Gr. alOrjp (in senses 2-3 below), f. root of aiQ-uv 
to kindle, burn, shine; cf. a*9pa fair weather, f. 
same root. 

The spelling xther is still not uncommon in senses 3-3, 
and occasionally occurs in sense 5. In the chemical sense 
6 ether is the only form recognized by good authorities.) 


X. Senses adopted from Greek (orig. through 
Latin; but now often used with direct reminis- 
cence of passages in Gr. classic authors). 

1. The clear sky; the upper regions of space 
beyond the clouds; the medium filling the upper 
regions of space, as the air fills the lower regions. 
Now poet, or 7'helorical. 

3587 Golding De Mornay ix, 322 What will he answers 
to Plato, who saith that the Heauen or Skye is called 
Aether. 1738 Pope Iliad xvi. 361 Ail the unmeasured 
aether flames with light. 1790 CowrER Hind xix. 433 
Through ether down she darted. 1813 Scott Trierm. in. 
xxv, The wizard song at distance died. As if in ether borne 
astray. 1855 Loncf. Hiaw. xvii. 236 The. people, .saw the 
wings of Pau-Puk-Keewis flapping far up in the ether. 3873 
R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 206 The Ocean shook, and stormy 
the stars ’gan tremble in ether. 

b. As the element breathed by the gods ; * di- 
viner air 

1733 Porn Ess. Man 111. 315 Whate’er oflife all-quickening 
arther keeps, .one nature feeds the vital flame. 1840 Clovgh 
A mours de Voy. 1. 4 A land wherein gods of the old time 
wandered, Where every breath even now changes to ether 
divine. 

2. In ancient cosmological speculation conceived 
as an element filling all space beyond the sphere 
of the moon, and as the constituent substance of 
the stars and planets and of their spheres. The 
earliest Eng. use ; now only Hist. 

It was variously regarded ns a purer form of fire or of air, 
or as differing in kind from all the * four elements*. By 
some it was supposed to be the constituent substance, or 
one of the constituents, of the soul. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vjn, v. (Addit. MS. 27944 
fob 307) Isidor seip )>e ouere parties of fuyre & of ayer hatte 
Ether. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 36 From the asther 
was made the heavens. Ibid. 493 The Pagans answer thus 
. .we call God in the zEther Jupiter. 1695 Bp. Patrick 
Comm. Gen. i. 7 The thinner parts . . made the asther, or 
higher firmament, wherein the sun and the planets are seated. 
«3. Air ; respirable fluid. 

17x3 Guardian No. 44 They sucked-in so condensed and 
poisonous an Aether. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 277 His 
senses are hailed, .by the freshness of a pure asther. 

II. Senses of modern development. 

As a general name for extremely subtle 
fluids, the existence of which was imagined or 
inferred ; ~ Aura 2 , 3 . Obs. 

1691 Ed. Taylor Behmen's Thcos. Philos, xvi. 22 The 
Elements themselves pass into their Ethers. 3757 Darwin 
Vapour in Phil. Trans. L. 252 There was no real opposition 
in the electric asther of glass, and that from wax. 
fig. 3793 Boswell Johnson 1 July an. 1763, My mind 
was. .strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian aither. 

5. mod. Physics. A substance of great elasticity and 
subtilty, believed to permeate the whole of planet- 
ary and stellar space, not only filling the inter- 
planetary spaces, but also the interstices between 
the particles of air and other matter on the earth ; 
the medium through which the waves of light are 
propagated. Sometimes called the luminiferous 
ether . Also attrib as in ether-strain , - vibration , 

- wave . 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxii. (2658) 342 The Ether, . like 
an immense Ocean, tossed with all varieties of motion. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 226 These phenomena are pro- 
duced either by the intervention of air or mther or other 
such medium, that communicates the impulse from one 
body to another. 1704 Newton Optichs (J.), Ether, like 
our air, may contain particles which endeavour to recede 
from one another. 3778 Diet. Arts ff Sc., PE t her, an 
imaginary fluid, supposed by several authors, both ancient 
and modern, to be the cause of gravity, heat, light, muscular 
motion, and, in a word, of every phenomenon in nature.. 
Perrault represents it as 7200 times more rare than air ; and 
Hook makes it more dense than gold itself. 1833 Brf.wster 
Nezvton (i8^s) L vi. 134 Descartes was the first philosopher 
.who maintained the existence of _an ether, a medium more 
5ubtlejhan air, filling the interstices of air. 1872 Huxley 
Phys. ix. 210 The vibrations of ether. . constitute the physical 
basis of light. 3878 B. Taylor Deukalion hi. iii. jo 9 Our 
dark orb Drinks light from ether till it grows a star. 

attrib. 1879 G. Allen Col. Sense i. 2 We must find out 
how jhe various modes of mther- waves .. came originally to 
be distinguished from one another. 3884 tr. Lotzc's Mctaph. 
in. iii. 475 We cannot conceive any rcason why a soul that 
feels etner-waves as colours must, in consistency, perceive 
air-waves as sounds. 

k* fig- 

3831 Carlyle Sart. Res. ji858) 33 We are — we know not 
what ; — light-sparkles floating in the aether of Deity ! 1835 
I. Taylor Spir. Despot, viii. 352 Measures which would 
have reduced the papal authority out of Italy to a thin 
ether visible to none but the clergy, a x 849 Poe Poems, 
Ulalume, She rolls through an ether of sighs. 

0. Chetn. a. The colourless, light, volatile liquid, 
(C 4 H 10 O) resulting from the action of sulphuric 
and other acids upon alcohol, whence it was also 
known as Sulphuric , Phosphoric , etc. ether. In 
popular and commercial use the incorrect name 
‘sulphuric ether’ is still common, and the term 
1 ether’ without prefixed word is ordinarily under- 
stood to refer to this substance, which in technical 
nomenclature is now distinguished as Common , 
Pt hylic, or Vinic ether, or Ethyl oxide. It is an 
anaesthetic, and capable of producing extreme cold 
by its evaporation. Also attrib . ■ 

1757 Lewis in Phil. Trans. L. :6r The subtile fluid, pre- 
pared from vinous spirits with the vitriolic acid, called by 
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the chemists aether. 1794 Pearson. ibid. LXXXIV. 389 
Fifty grains of white lac readily dissolved in 500 grams 
measure of sulphuric aether, i860 Piesse Lab. Client. 
Wonders 82 A solution of gold in tether applied to the sur- 
face of fine polished steel instruments gilds them. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts II. 309 s.v., A duty of 1 /. 5 s. per gallon was 
fixed on sulphuric ether on the 25th September 1862. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. ted. 3) I. 63 Ether dissolves the fat 
and brings the striae again into view. 

attrib. 1872 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. I. v. n. 6x1 
/Ether-narcosis produces the loss of r. The local sensibility 
of extreme parts . . 2. The intellectual powers. 1873 J. P. 
Cooke New Chcm. 18 And the globe will hold just as much 
ether-vapor as if neither of the other two were present. 1879 
H. Spencer Data of Ethics x. § 64. 177 By ether-spray it 
{ah external part of the body] is made very cold. 

b. Hence by extension, the generic name of 
a large class of compounds, formed by the action 
of acids upon alcohols, divided into (1) Simple 
ethers , of which the above Common Ether is the 
type, and which comprise the oxides, sulphides, 
chlorides, etc. of alcohol radicals. (2) Compound 
ethers , in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl of 
an alcohol is replaced by an acid-radical. 

1838 T. Thomson Chan. Org. Bodies 324 Sulphuric ether. . 
possesses the characters of a base, being capable of neutral- 
izing various (probably all) acids . . These new compounds 
are at present very inaccurately termed ethers. 1850 Dau- 
beny. A t out. Tit. vui. (ed, 2) 257 An ether, .bearing the same 
relation to fusel oil, which sulphuric ether does to alcohol. 
1877 Watts Townes' Chem. II. no In the polyatomic 
alcohols, two hydroxyl groups may also be replaced by one 
atom of oxygen, giving rise to another class of oxygen 
ethers. The replacement of the hydrogen of the hydroxyl 
in an alcohol by acid radicles produces ethereal salts or com- 
pound ethers. 

Ether, var. of Edder. 

1649 R. Hodges Plain. Direct. 28 You must either take 
out of the hedg the ether or the stake. 

Ether, obs. form of Either. 
t E'therated, ppl. a . Obs. [f. Ether + - ate 3 
+ -ED 1 .] Combined with ether; = Etherized. 
i8oz Med. fail. VIII, 190 The author, .had concluded., 
that the fulminating mercury was composed in 100 parts, 
21,28 of oxalic acid, 64,72 of mercury, and 14 of etherated 
nitrous gas, and of a surplus of oxygen. 

Ether cap, obs. form of Ettercap. 

Ethereal, etherial (*J>I®Tial), a. and sb. 
Also 6-9 sethereal(l. [f. L. xthcri-us or xtherc-us 
(ad. Gr. aldbpi-os) + -al. 

The uncertainty of the spelling began In Latin, the orig. 
xtherins from the Gr. being often written -eus after the 
ordinary Latin adj. ending, as in ciner-eus , lign-cus , etc. ; 
this spelling is however generally rejected by mod. scholars. 
The spalling -cal is now perhaps the more common in Eng. 
Cf. aereal, aerial.\ 

1 . Of the nature of, or resembling the idea of, 
the ether or lightest and most subtle of elements ; 
light, airy, attenuated. 

1598 Barcklky Felic. Man (1631) 366 In the world where- 
with we are environed [there is a continual ascending] 
from the elements and compound things, by the /Ethereall 
substance to Heaven. 1638 Wilkins New World 1, The 
Elementary and /Ethereal, .doth not belong to the present 
Question, but of the Sea and Land, etc. 1857 Wood Com. 
Obj. Sea-shore 27 In the kingdom of Ocean, water is the 
atmosphere, and, like its more ethereal relative, is ever 
rolling. 

2 . Heavenly, celestial. Chiefly poet. 

1667 Milton P. L.v m, 646 Go, heavenly Guest, Ethereal 
Messenger. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 56 Heroes, 
whose Etherial Root Is Jove himself. 1702 Rowe A mb. 
SteP-Moth. 1. j. Nor could the Breath of Art kindle again 
Th' Etherial Fire. 1743 J. Davidson /Enetdxu. 192 Steeds 
of Etherial Breed. cx8zo S. Rogers Italy, Meilleric 75 
Bright and unsullied lives the ethereal flame. 1840 Barham 
Ingot. Leg., Nurse's Story , Ethereal Spirits, gentle and 
good. Aye weep and lament o’er a deed of blood. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the material heaven, or 
highest region of the atmosphere. 

15x3 Douglas /Eneis xii. Prol. 41 Phebus . . Defundand 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1530 
Rastell Bk. Purgat , hi. ix, Pure regyon ethereall where 
the sonne & the other sterres renne. x6xo Healey Vive's 
Comm. St. Aug. Citic of God (1620) 354 Porphyry reckrieth 
gods that are either heauenly, etherall, ayery, watry, 
earthly, or infernall. 1638 Wilkins New World xiv. (1707) 
1x5 The extreme Coldness of the -/Ethereal Air. 1744 
Akenside Pleas, /mag. 1. 42 There to breathe at large 
/Etherial air. 1821 Shelley Promcth. Unb. 1. 275 Mischiefs 
sent To blast mankind from yon ethereal tower. 

b. Pertaining to the terrestrial atmosphere, in 
opposition to the lower regions. So occasionally 
L. xtherins. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 706 Near the Confines of 
Etherial Light. .Th’ unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind. 

4 . Spirit-like, impalpable ; of unearthly delicacy 
and refinement of substance, character, or appear- 
ance. 

1647 H. More Immort. Soul 1. ir.xxiv, Ethereall cor- 
poreity, Devoid of heterogeneall organity. 1722 Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. ix. 199 The soul may be also perceptive of finer 
impressions and ethereal contacts. 1802 Syd. Smith JVks. 
(1850) 1. 8 It is not possible to endure the draggling and the 
daubing of .Dr. Rennel, after the ethereal touches of Mr. 
Burke. 1810 Southey Kchama 11. x, Only Kehama’s 
powerful eye beheld The thin etherial spirit. 1847 Disraeli 
Tattered 11. xv, Her ethereal nature seemed to shrink from 
coarse reality. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 299 The 
far and ethereal masses of the Langdale Pikes. 1873 Max 
Muller Sc. Relig. 363 As men, we only know of embodied 
spirits, however ethereal their bodies may be conceived to 


be* ,^79 J’ b QFT3E Ride in Egypt 150 A faith which is 
so wholly ethereal as to be independent of facts. 

5 . Physics. Ofj pertaining to, or having the 
nature of ‘ ether \ See Ether 5. In early use 
nearly = 1. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 206 An ^ethereal subtile matter 
. .may penetrate and pervade the minutest and inmost cavi- 
ties of the closest bodies. 1810 Vince Astron. xxiii. 252 
Beyond the atmosphere of the comet, the astherial air . . is 
extremely rare. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art II. 
328 All the substances in nature.. may be considered either 
as solid, fluid, aeriform, or ethereal. 1863 E. V. Neale 
Anal. Th. <5* Nat. 159 That which propagates movement, 
the ethereal atoms. 1873 H. Spencer Study Social, xvi. 
(1877) 402 Millions of suen etherial waves must successively 
make infinitesimal additions to its motion. 1878 Tait & 
Stewart Unseen Uttiv. iii. § 114. 126 Something analogous 
to ethereal friction. 

6 . Chem. Of or pertaining to the liquid called 
‘ether 5 (see Ether 6); resembling ether or its 
qualities. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chau. II. 321 Ethereal tinctures are 
prepared in pharmacy. 1807 T. Thomson Chcm. (ed. 3) II. 
414 A combination of two parts of sulphuric acid and one of 
alcohol, .emits a smell perceptibly ethereal. 1818 Faraday 
Exp. Res. viii. 24 Substituting a stream of athereal vapour 
for the wick. 1838 T. Thomson C/tem. Org. Bodies 306 To 
distinguish acetal from acetic ether and other etherial 
liquids. 1844-57 G. Bird Ur in. Deposits (ed. 5) 414 The 
ethereal solution of fat. 1870 Sir J. Y. Simpson A nxsthesia 
Wks. 1871 II. 23 As early as 1805, Dr. Warren of Boston 
employed ethereal inhalation. 

7 . Ethereal oil. a. = Essential or Volatile oil 
(see quot.). 

1694 Slare in Phil. Trans, XVIII. 2x0 Some [Essential 
Oyls] are lighter than the best rectified Spirit of Wine . . 
which has made our Chymists call them /Etherial Oyls. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s. \. ^Etherial oil. The pure liquor 
rising next after the spirit, in the distillation of turpentine, is 
called the astherial oil of turpentine. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 
503 The water, .was previously impregnated with as great 
a portion of ethereal oil as it was capable of holding in 
solution. 1811 Hooper Med. Did., Etherial oil. Any 
highly rectified essential oil may be so named. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary's Phancr. 4- Ferns 69 Drops of resin and 
ethereal oil in increasing quantity. 1887 Pall Mall G. 

4 July 7/1 Absinthe .. contains several ethereal oils. 

b. In mod. Pharmacy (see quot.). 

x86o Mayne Exp. Lex. 803/2 Oleum /E there um, Ethe- 
rial oil : a name for a sulphate of ether used only for the 
preparation of the compound spirit of sulphuric ether. 

B. absol. and sb. 

a. absol. The ethereal principle, the spirit or 
essence, b. sb. An ethereal being, a spirit, an 
immortal. 

i66x Evelyn Fumifugium Misc. Writ. 1. (1805) 215 The 
./Etherial, which is a certain Aer of Plato’s denomination. j 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 356 There is no sex in 
etherial s. 1854 Syd. Dobell Balder xxiv. 154 A spirit Un- 
seen, nor having organs to discourse The rare ethereal of 
its too divine And necessary beauty. 

Hence Ethe-realism, the state or quality of 
being ethereal. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ethereality, etheriality («}i«:ri|artfti). 

[f. Ethereal (or -ial) + -ITY, after analogy of 
equal-ity, real-ity, etc.] a. The quality or state 
of being ethereal or incorporeal, or of being be- 
yond material grasp or analysis, b. concr. Some- 
thing that is ethereal. 

1827 Lytton Pelham lxxiii, Dismount me, and I become 
a mere clod of the earth.. fire, energy, ethereality have de- 
parted. 1850 L. Hunt A utobiog. II. xvi. 223 A good na- 
tured wizard, .able to conjure his etherealities about him in 
the twinkling of an eye. 1859 G. Wilson Gateways Kitowl. 
(ed. 3) 48 A certain etheriality thus belongs pre-eminently 
to music. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 412 Among rude 
races, the original conception of the human soul seems to 
have been that of ethereality, or vaporous materiality. 

c. nonce-nse. Asa mock form of address. 

1 806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vii. In- 
trod., If your Etheriality can condescend to take any interest 
in such earthly stuff. 

Etherealization, etberialization 

(z'kl^rialsiz^’jbn). [f. next + -ation.] The action 
or process of etherealizing or making ethereal in 
various senses. Also concr. 

1867 J. H. Stirling tr. Schweglcr s Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 

1 15 He [Aristotle] conceives the moral element, .as ethereal- 
ization, spiritualization of the physical. .1873 Pater Re- 
naissance iv. 53 The wasting and etherealisation of Death. 
1886 Miss Braddon One Thing Needful xxii, She has de- 
dicated herself to., the etherialisation of humanity. 

Etberealize, etherialize (t>i*»*rial3iz), v. 
Also eether-. [f. Ethereal (or -ial) + -ize.] 
trans. To make or render ethereal : a. To refine, 
exalt, or spiritualize, by removing all that is 
material or corporeal; also absol. b. To bring 
out the spirit or spiritual conception of. c. To 
give an ethereal appearance to. 

1829 Wilson in Blacksv. Mag. XXV. 389 Every breath of 
air we draw is terrestrialized or etherealized by imagination. 
1833 Lytton England iv. ii. (1840) 43s Wordsworth’s poetry 
is of all existing m the world the most calculated to refine, 
to etherealise, to exalt. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xxiii. 
(1879) 283 So etherealized by spirit as he was. 1852 — 
Blithedalc Rom. viii. 1x885) 7 s The cfods of the earth, .were 
never etherealized into thought. 1856 Chamb. Jrnl. VI. 

263 All silvered over and etherealised by moonlight. 1876 
Gladstone Synchr. Homer. 192 Difficult, .to accept as his- 
tory, or to etherialize and translate as myth. 1879 Geo. 


Eliot Coll. Breakf.P. 796 Art’s creations . . etherialized To 
least admixture of the grosser fact. 1882 A. Austin Canons 
Pod. Crit. 11. 41 If ever Thought was etherialized ..it is in 
the foregoing passage. 

Etherealized, etherialized (ffb riabizd), 

ppl. a. Also mther-. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] Made or 
rendered ethereal; exalted, refined, spiritualized. 

a 1850 Jane Porter in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav . Ps. xcii. 4 
Half-mortal, half-etherealized. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
II. m. 1. xiiL § 15 Age of expanded and artherialized moral 
expression. 1863 M r s. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. iv. 104 Ariel 
was the etherealised impersonation of swift obedience. 1872 
Liddon Elem. Relig. ii. 42 The religion of the future^ an 
etherialized abstraction. 1874 M. Arnold in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 81 x Angels, etherialized men. 

Ethereally, etherially (r^b-riali), adv. 
Also 7 etherealie. [f. Ethereal (or -ial) + -ly -.] 
In an ethereal manner; celestially, spiritually ; 
with extreme delicateness or purity. 

1616 J. LANE^r.V T. x. 256 Still iustelie live theie whoe 
deigne justice raise etherealie enshrind in mortal claie^. 
x8x6 Shelley A last or 585 Leaves. .Red, yellow, or etheri- 
ally pale. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xii. It was not Gentle 
spring ethereally mild. 1875 Hamerton Ini ell. Life xt. v. 
425 Absolutely and ethereally pure. 

Etherealness (*]>Ie'rialnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being ethereal. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Etherealness. 1832 Markyat N. 
Forster xl. All his etherealness departs. 

Efc2ierean, efcherian (ipvriaa), a. rare. 
In 6, 9 ©therean, -ian. [f. L. xthere-us or xthcri- 
us + -an] = Ethereal, a. Heavenly, refined, b. 
Of a colour : Delicate. 

1651 LENNARDtr. Chap'oit's Wisd. It. Pref. (1670) 208 But 
my hope is, that the simple and debonaire, the /Etherian 
and sublime spirits will judge indifferently. 1881 Gard. 
Chron. XVI. 780 The sepals and petals are milk-white, 
with an ectherean hue of orange. 

Etherene(r't , erm). Chem. Also9-ine. [f.ETH- 
er + -ene.] ‘ A synonym of Ethylene ’ (Watts). 

1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. v. (ed. 2) 147 Protoxide and per- 
oxide of iron will bear the same relation one to the other, 
as methylene and etherine do amongst organic compounds. 
c 1865 Letheby in Wylde's Circ. Sc. I. 1x6/1 Ethercnc 
(Ce H b \ or the volatile gas of Faraday .. [is] met with in 
most of the illuminating gases of commerce. 

Ethereous, etherious (rj>l®-rtes), a. [f. L. 
xtherc-us + -ous.] Composed of, or of the nature 
of ether, or of the upper element of the universe. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 473 The bright surface Of this 
Ethereous mould whereon we stand. 1677 Gale Crt. Gen- 
tiles II. iv. 465 The Ethereous Heaven, where the Sun and 
Stars are. 1775 Ash, Etheriotts , formed of ether, celestial. 
1814 J. Gilchrist Reason 85.Perhaps it is ethereous meat 
or drink of gods. In mod. Diets. 

Etheric (^’)>erik), a. [f. Ether + -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to ether (see Ether 5). 

1878 G. M. Beard in Pop. Sc. Monthly XIII. 331 The 
‘etheric force’ of Mr. T, A. Edison was primarily a ques- 
tion of physics. 18S9 Forttm (N. Y.) Feb. 662 The mode of 
vibration of the etheric particles, 
t Etlie*rical, a. Obs. In 7 retherical. [f. as 
prec. + -ical.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, ether (in quot. with reference to Ether 1). 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 329/1 Possidonius 
defineth a Star, a Divine Body, consisting of aitherical fire. 

t Etherrcity. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Ether + -ic 
+ -ITY.] A proposed name for electricity, imply- 
ing the view that its phenomena were caused by 
an ‘ether 5 (see Ether 4). 

1748 Load. Mag. 256 Electricity . . ought much more pro- 
perly to be called ethericity. 

Etherification (f^erifikfi'Jan). [f. Etherify; 
see -fication.] The action or process of convert- 
ing alcohol into ether. Also attrib. 

1805 C. HATCHETrin Phil. Trans. XCV.220 [Phenomena] 
attendant on etherification. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 157/1 
s.v. /Ether, During the etherification of the alcohol the 
sulphuric acid plays an active part. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Chcut. 324 This process is called the continuous etherifica- 
tion process. 1881 Watts in Nature ■ XXV. 50 The ex- 
periments of Williamson on Etherification. 

Etheriform (rj>erif£im), a. [f. Ether + 
-(i)form.] Having the form of ether: see Ether 5. 

1885 Science V. 432 The author believes that the original 
etheriform mass of our solar system condensed to cosmical 
clouds. 

Etherify (J*]>erifai), v. [f. Ether + -(i)fy.] 
trans. To make or convert into an ether. 

1857 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem. m. § 990. 161 Various salts 
are . . capable of etherifying alcohol, if heated strongly 
with it underpressure. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 309 s.v. 
Ether , The stronger mineral acids etherify the alcohols. 

Etherin (z’-jierin). Chcm. [f. Ether + -in.] 
(See quot.) 

1882 Watts Did. Chem. II. sp 7 s.v. When heavy oil of 
wine, .is warmed with water, a light oily liquid rises to the 
surface, which is a mixture of two substances, both poly- 
meric with ethylene, viz. etherin and etherol. 

Ethering, Sc. etherins, var. forms of Edder- 
ing : see Edder. 

1691 Ray S. 4- E. Country Words , Vrith, Eththerings or 
windings of Hedges. 

Etherism Med. [f. Ether + asm ; 

cf. alcoholism .] ‘The successive phenomena de- 
veloped in the animal body by the administration 
of the vapour of ether/ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
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Etherization (f^eraiz^-Jan). Also 9 eether-. 
ff. next + -ATION.) a. The administration of ether 
as an anaesthetic or narcotic; alsoyff. b. The pro- 
cess of becoming, or condition of being, etherized. 

1851 H. Mayo Po£. Superstil. (ed. 2) 138 A sketch, .of the 
phenomena of etherisation. 1873 Lowell Among my Bhs. 
Ser. if. 1 17 The etherization of excitement and the magnet- 
ism of crowds. 1875 H. C. Wood Theraf. (1879) 274 
Chloral administered shortly before etherization. 1884 W. 
S. Lilly A nc. Relig. Mod. Thought 318 The phenomena 
of ^etherisation are certainly very curious. 

Etherize (7‘)>cr3iz), v. [f. Ether + -xze. Cf. 
Fr. etheriseri] 

1. irans. To convert (alcohol, etc.) into ether. 

1828 in Webster. 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

2. To mix or compound with ether. 

1800-1876 [see Etherized]. 

3. To put (a patient) under the influence of 
ether. Also transf. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 145 Gradually the mind was 
etherized to a like dreamy placidity. 1879 J. Timbs Chlo- 
roform in Cassell's Techn. Jsduc. IV. roy/r A patient, .was 
etherised, and had a limb amputated, .without the infliction 
of any pain. 1881 Philada. Telegraph XXXVI. No. 33. 2 
After the morning bulletin was issued he was etherized, 
f 4. — Electrify. 

1748 Loud. Mag. 255 Besides being constantly electeriz’d 
or rather etheriz’d by the earth. 

Hence E'theriz ed///. a., in senses 2 and 3 of 
the vb. f Etherized nitrous gas. E*th.erizer, an 
apparatus for administering ether. Etherizing - 
fpl. a., in sense 3 of the vb. ; in quot./%*. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 2x9 The gas .. into which the 
nitrous etherized gas can be resolved, by treatment with 
dilute sulphuric acid. 1807 T. Thomson Cheni . (ed. 3) II. 
421 When equal parts of alcohol and nitric acid are mixed, 
a violent effervescence takes place . . owing to the emission 
of a gas. .a compound of nitrous jpisand ether. It has been 
termed for that reason etherised nitrous gas. 1848 Sir J. Y. 
Simpson in Monthly Jml. Med. Sc. IX. 21 x When the patient 
was in an etherized state. 1876 tr. Schutzenberger s Fer- 
ment. 28 The etherized alcoholic liquid is distilled in a retort. 

Etliei’ol (r]>erf?l). Cheni. ff. Ether + -ol.] 
(See quot. for Etherin and cf. glycerin , glycerol.) 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 334 When boiled with water it is 
resolved into sulphsethylic acid and retherol. 

Ether ons (f*]>er3s), a. [f. Ether + -ous.] 
Savouring of ether, ether-like. 

1863 B. Taylor H. Thurston II. 283 Impregnated with a 
pungent etherous smell. 

Ethic (e’Jiik), a. and sb. Forms: 4-5 etik(e, 
-yk, 4-7 ethique, 5 etique, (ethyque, etick, 
eytike), 6-9 ethick(e, 7 mthiquo, 7- ethic, [ad. 
L. ethic -us, Gr. t)0ik6s, f. ?j9os character, pi. man- 
ners. Cf. Fr. cthique.’] 

A. adj. (Now usually Ethical.) 

1. Relating to morals. 

1581 Sidney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 30 The Ethicke and po- 
litick consideration, with the end of well dooing and not of 
well knowing onely. 1644 Bdlwer Chiron. 35 The ASthique 
precepts and the lawes of civil conversation. 1698 F. B. 
Modest Censure 12 What ! nothing but Ethick and Oeco- 
nomick Strictures, and such like Documents? 1735 Savage 
Progress of a Divine 363 N'er let your doctrine ethic truth 
impart. 1871TYNDALL Fragm.Sc. (ed. 6) II. xi. 249 Who 
. .find the ethic life of their religion unimpaired. 

2. Of an author or literary work : Treating of 
moral questions, and of ethics as a science. 

1589 Pi/ttenham Eitg. Poesic i. iv. (Arb.) 25 Therefore 
were they [Poets] the first Philosophers Ethick. 1733 Pope 
(title) An Essay on Man, Being the First Book of Ethic 
Epistles. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1749, But ‘The 
Vanity of Human Wishes’ is.. as high an effort of ethick 
poetry as any language can show. _ 1796 Morse Amer. 
Grog. II. 1B5 Dr. Hutcheson is the principal Ethic writer of 
this country [Ireland].. x8x| Cary Dante 33 Thy ethic 
page describes Three dispositions adverse to Heav’n’s will. 
18x5 Edin. Rev. XXV. 355 In some of his odes and ethic 
exhortations. 

3. Characterized by 1 ethos.’ (See Ethos 2). 

1848 Wobnum Feet, on Paint, by R. A. 355 note. The style 

of Polygnotus was strictly ethic. 

4. Gram. Ethic dative : = * ethical dative * : see 
Ethical 3. 

1867 Farilvr Gr. Syntax (1870) 80 To this dative of refer- 
ence belongs what is called the ethic (i.e. emotional) dative. 

B. sb. 

I. sing. 1. [after Fr. ithique, It. and Sp. ctica, 

ad. 'L.cthice, Gr. 1) a. The science 

of morals ; cf. 2. b. A scheme of moral science. 

1387 'Thv.wsk Higden (Rolls) III. 363 Ethik [v.r. etyk] |*at 
is pe scicns of pewes. c 1400 Lar franc's Cimrg. (MS. A.) g 
So clo]>c he him wi]> vertues, hat of him mai arise good fame 
& name : & his techih etik. 1632 Lithgow Trav. (1682) 
vnl. 327 As for the Science Practick, it doth first imbrace. . 
Ethick, that doth form the Manners. 1875 Clifford Ess., 
Basis cf Morals (1879) II. 106 By Morals or Ethic I mean 
the. doctrine of a special kind of. pleasure or displeasure 
which is felt by the human mind in contemplating certain 
courses of conduct, whereby they are felt to be. right or 
wrong, and of a special desire to do the right things and 
avoid the wrong ones. 1B86 Athcnxum 17 July 73 In.. 
Mr. Spencer’s ‘ Data of Ethics * . . an attempt to. construct 
an ethic apart from theology is regarded as practicable. 

at t rib. 1778 J. James in Lett. Radeliffe ff James 53 Not 
a book, beyond a logic or ethic coinpcna, is recommended. 

II. //. Ethics. 2. (after Gr. yOiKa) The 
science of morals; the department of study con- 
cerned with the principles of human duty. 


In this sense now usually construed (like other words of 
like formation) as sing. ; formerly as//. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xti. lxxv. (1612) 3x3 Nor wanted 
thear. .that did relye On Physickes and on Ethickes, and. . 
a God deny, a 1677 Barrow Serm. vi. Wks. 1741I. 48 
Out of them [St. Paul's writings] might well be compiled a 
body of ethicks. 1691 Wood Atk. Oxort. I. 258 He. was 
made Professor of Eloquence and Ethicks in. the Univer- 
sitie of Ingolstade. izitoo Dryden (J.>, Persius professes 
the stoick philosophy ; the most generous amongst all the 
sects who. have given rules of ethicks. 1789 Bentham Princ. 
Legisl. xix. § 11 Ethics at large maybe defined, the art of 
directing men’s actions to the production of the greatest 
possible quantity of happiness. 1836 Emerson. Nature, 
Idealism Wks. (Bohn) II. 164 Ethics and religion differ 
herein ; that the one is the sj*stem of human duties com- 
mencing from man ; the other, from God. 1889 Boyd Car- 
penter Bampton Led. vii, Religion without ethics seems 
little else than irreligious religion. 

b. A treatise on the science ; spec, that of 
Aristotle. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxxvi. (1869) 71 This is that 
Aristotle seith in’ etiques. 1483 Caxton Cato Avij, The 
phylosopher sayeth in the viii book of ethyques that, etc. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. m. iv. 112 The same is 
touched by Aristotle in his Ethicks. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxix. 131 If this gentleman will go back to his Ethics. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) E 343 Edward himself 
. .read the ethics of Aristotle in Greek. 

fc. As discrete plural : Ethical maxims or ob- 
servations. Ohs. rare. 

1678 R. L’Estrange Senecas Mbr. To Rdr., I have re- 
duc'd all his scatter’d Ethiques to their proper Heads. 

3. In narrower sense, with some qualifying word 
or phrase : a. The moral principles or system of 
a particular leader or school of thought. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 288 God's laws, standing at the 
top of our Ethicks. i6g 2 Bentley Folly of Atheism 31 
If the Atheists would but live up to the Ethics of Epicurus 
himself. 1791 Burke Let. to Mernb. Nat. Assembly Wks. 
VI.. 34 This philosophical instructor [Rousseau] in the 
ethicks of vanity. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. vii. 232 
[The Spectator’s] morality . . is not a very high order of 
Christian ethics. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. II. i. s The 
Ethics of Paganism were part of a philosophy. 1869 J. 
Martineau Ess. II. 94 It lifts you., from the zoological 
ethics of Combe. 

b. The moral principles by which a person is 
guided. 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 47 It is not the pro- 
vince of man to. pronounce judgment on the ethics of ]iis 
fellow-creature, in the last extremities of starvation. 

c. The rules of conduct recognized in certain 
associations or departments of human life. 

1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. §46 Now to instruct 
each individual in what manner to govern his own conduct’ 
in the details of life, is the particular business of private 
ethics. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 11. 270 Sea rights, and sea 
ethics were by no means so distinctly defined as they are 
now. 1870 R. W, Dale Week-day Scrm. vii. 137 The ethics 
of dining. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. ix. 185 The peculiar 
scope of our Church ethics for the last thirty years has been 
the culture of works of compassion. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Ethics , medical , the laws of the duties ot medical men to 
the public, to each other, and to themselves in regard to 
the exercise of their profession. 

4. In wider sense : The whole field of moral 
science, including besides Ethics properly so called, 
the science of law whether civil, political, or 
international. 

1690 Temple Ess. Heroic Virtue Wks. 1731 I. 200 The 
Sum of his [Confutius’J Writings seems to be a Body or 
Digestion of Ethicks, that is, of all Moral Virtues, either 
Personal, Oeconomical, Civil or Political.. 1793 Black- 
stone Comm. (ed. 12' 27 Jurisprudence . . is the principal 
and most perfect branch of ethics. 

Ethical (e-))ikal), a. [f. prcc. + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to morality or the science of 
ethics. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653)639 It remaineth to discourse 
of the Politick, Ethical, and Oeconomick vertues and pro- 
perties of them [bees]. 1652 Evelyn State of France Misc. 
Writ. {1805) 47 This ethical! and morall part of travel, .em- 
bellisheth a gentleman. 1830 Mackintosh Etk. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 63 The ethical principles of Hobbes, are com- 
pletely interwoven with his political system. 1860 Mansel 
Prolegom . Lcgica Pref. (ed. 2) 8 The value of every ethical 
system must ultimately be tested on psychological grounds. 
1876 tr. Haeckel s Hist. Croat. I. ii. 36 Moral, or ethical 
materialism, is something quite distinct from scientific 
materialism. 

b. Pertaining to * ethos 7 as opposed to * pathos’ : 
see Ethos. , 

a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1856)1. 445 Rather in pathe- 
tical than in ethical terms. 

2. Of an author or literary work ; Treating of 
the science of ethics, or of questions connected 
with it. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. (1675)16 From Ethical or Theo- 
logical Composures, to take out Lessons that may improve 
the Mind. *756-6* J. Warton Ess. Pc/e (T.). He [Pope] 
is the great Poet of reason, the first of ethical authors in 
verse, a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bro. Birchington, A i 
metaphor taken out of an ethical work by the Staqyrite. i 
1870 Ruskin Led. Art ». (1875) 7 Ethical and imaginative 
literature. 

3. Gram. Ethical dative : the dative when used 
to imply that a person, other than the subject or 
object, has an indirect interest in the fact stated. 

1849 L. Schmitz Lat. Gram. 212 This kind of dative, 
which occurs still more frequently in Greek, is called the 
Ethical Dative. 


Ethically (e'Jukali), adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] I n 
an ethical manner ; according to the principles or 
rules of ethics ; from an ethical point of view. 

1649 Bulwek Pathomyot. Pref. 12 Those also that shall 
hereafter Physically and Ethically handle the Doctrine of 
humane affections. 1674 Gozd. Tongue ix. § 2. 150 Besides 
my subject leads me not to discourse ethically, but Chris- 
tianly of the faults of the tonpie. 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 
636 Little can be said ethically, and nothing prudential!}’, 
for foolish things written. 1874 Spurgeon Trcas ; Dav. 
Ps. xcii. 1 It is good ethically, for it is the Lord's right. 

Ethicalness (e’jiikalnes). [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being ethical. 

1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. r. v. 890 The foundation 
whereof. . has not so much as one of the least seeds either 
of Politicalness or Ethicalness at all in it. 1886 W. J, Lilly 
in Fortn. Rev. 591 How can we predicate ethicalness or 
unethicalness of a thing? 

Ethician (ejwjan). rare. [f. L. cthic-us : see 
-IAN.] A writer on ethics ; one versed in ethics. 

1889 Waldstein in Harped s Mag. Feb. 406 Between the 
priest.. and the theoretical ethician. .lies the activity in the 
sphere of sociology and economics of writers like Ruskin. 
EtMcist (e'jnsist). [f. as prec. + -1 st.] =prec. 
In mod. Diets. 

Etllicize (e’Jusaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -Ize.] 

1. intr. To discuss ethics ; to speak or write on 
morals, moralize, rare. 

1816 G. Colman Br. Grins, Fire xix, They criticize, chop 
logic, ethicize, philosophize. 

2. Irans. To make ethical ; to invest with an 
ethical element. 

1885 J. Martineau Types Ethical Th. (1889) II. 424 By 
naturalizing Ethics [the school of Herbert Spencer] reverses 
the idealizing process which rather ethicizes nature. 1889 
Boyd Carpenter Bampton Led. vii. 276 The creed . . be- 
comes ethiched. 

Etliico- (e*juko-), repr. Gr. IjOiko-, combining 
form of yOiKos : see Ethic. Occurring in a few 
compound adjs. ; as Ethico-physical, -political, * 
-religious, partaking of the nature of or pertain- 
ing jointly to ethics, and physics, politics, or re- 
ligion. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) 565 The Bereshith of 
Moses bears a triple meaning, .viz. Ethico-political, Physlco- 
theosophical, and Literal. 1847 De Quincey Milton Wks. 
(1863) VI. 318 For what may properly be called theEthico- 
physical Sublime there is but one great model surviving in 
the Greek poetry. 1868. Bain Merit. «V Mor. Sc „ Ethics 
^875)535 The philosophical system of Neo-Platonism was 
throughout ethical or ethico-religious in spirit. 

Etliide (e’Joid). Chcm. [f. Eth- + -ide.] A 
compound formed by the union of an element or 
a radical with the monad radical ethyl. 

386s Odljnc in Atheuxuvr No. 1944. i?j/i Aluminium 
ethide, and melhide. 1880 Libr. Univ. AtnnvI. VIII. 593 
The action of carbonic acid on ethyde of sodium [will pro- 
duce ketones], 

Ethilce obs. form of Hectic. 

Ethimologise, obs. form of Etymologize. 
Ethine 1 see Hething, Obs., contempt, scorn. 
EtMne (e join). Chem. [f. Eth- + -IKE.] The 
systematic name (see -ine) of the gaseous hydro- 
carbon Crib, the bi-carbon member of the series 
C n H„ n — ™, called also Acetylene. 

1877 Watts Foivnes' Chcm. II. 61 When an electric arc 
from a powerful voltaic battery’ passes between carbon poles, 
in pn atmosphere of hydrogen, the carbon and hydrogen 
unite in the proportion to form ethine. 

Ethionic (f})i|p ,n ik), a. Chcm. [f. E(tiieii) + 
Gr. Of toy sulphur + -IC. 

Formed by Magnus in 1833, in imitatjon of the term'. 
proto-, den to-, trito-uenothionic [Gr.oli'o? wine, introduced^}' 
Sertuernor (x8i8) to designate^ three acids, one of which 
Magnus supposed to have been identical with ethionic acid.J 
Ethionic acid : C 2 II 6 S 2 0 7 (Watts Diet. Chcm.) 
produced by the action of water on Ethionic anhy- 
dride, C 2 H 4 2S0 3 , formerly called Sulphate of 
carbyl (Watts Did. Chem.), which is obtained by 
bringing together olefiant gas and vapour of sul- 
phuric anhydride in a tube. 

1 87 8 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 100 Of Ethionic 
Acid. 1877 Watts Fcnvncs' Chem. II. 174 Ethionic Anhy- 
dride. 

Ethiop (f'Ju'ipp ), sb. and a. arch. Also: 4-r 
ethiopo, (5 ethyope), 6-9 mtliiop(o. [ad. L. 
sEthiops, gen. fEthiop-is, ad. Gr. AiOlop, AlOlonos, 

1 Ethiopian commonly believed to be f. diO-uv 
to burn + op face, and to mean primarily 1 burnt- 
face 9 (cf. aTOop 1 fiery- looking', later 1 sunburnt f- 
same or cognate elements) ; the formation is how- 
ever not clear, and some have supposed the word to 
be an etymologizing corruption of a foreign ethnic 
name. (In Eng. now always with initial capital.' 

The ‘Ethiopians’ are mentioned by Homer as a people 
dwelling in the for east and the forwent; in Jater C»r. the 
name was applied chiefly to the inhabitants of Africa^south 
of Egypt, but also to peoples of swarthy complexion in 
other parts of t lie world.] 

A. sb. lit. = Ethiopian; hcncc, usually, a 
person with a black skin, a blackamoor. Phrase, 

To luash an (or the) Ethiop (white) : to attempt 
the impossible. 

1382 Wvchf Jrr. xiii. 23 Yf clmunge mai an Ethi«*j>c hi- 
skyn. 1490 Caxton Etteydos xxiii. OS90) 84 Vpon ht* Ia»t 
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part of therth there habitable where conuerse thethyopes. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvii. x. Out 'there flew, ryght 
blacke and tedyous, A foule Ethyope. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado'w iv. 38 lie hold my minde, were she an Ethiope, 1660 
Hickeringill Jamaica (1661) 106 The truth whereof many 
an -/Ethiope hath now unwillingly asserted- a 1688 Vil- 
i.ieks (Dk. Buckhm.) Ep , to Julian , As sure to miss, As 
they, that wash an Ethiope's Face. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 
itt. _ii, Though I were an /Ethiop. a 1791 Wesley Servi. 
lxviii. (1825* II. 158 In the most elegant language, she 
labours to wash the /Ethiop white. 

33. aitrib. and adj. 

X. = Ethiopian. + Ethiop line (Milton) : ?the 
equator. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 282 By som suppos’d True Paradise 
under the Ethiop Line By Nilus head. 

2. Of the hue of an Ethiop ; black. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L.iv. iii. 35 Ethiop words, blacker in 
their effect Then in their countenance. 1635 [Glapthorne] 
Lady Mother v. ii. ip Bullen O. PI. II. 193 To hang this 
matchless diamond in the eare Of Ethiope Death. 1812 
Heber Tran si. Pindar 11.155 Aurora’s knight of Ethiop 
hue. 1818 Keats Endymion n. 413 The ivy mesh, Shading 
its ./Ethiop berries. 

+ Ethiopesse. Obs. Also ./Ethiopesse. [f. 
prec. + -ess, after L. yEthiopissa (Vulg. Num xii.), 
Gr. AWtoirnroa (LXX.).] A female Ethiopian. 

[1382 Wyclif Numb. xii. 1 The Ethiopis his wijf.] 16x4 
Raleigh Hist. World 1. 126 Josephus his Tale ofanEthiop- 
esse, wife of Moses. 1640 Harsnet God's Sumrn. 272 
Moses, .married an /Ethiopesse, yet could hee not change 
her hue. 

Ethiopian (i]d| 0 u*pian), a . and sb. Also 6-7 
Ethiopian, 7 ethiopean. [f. Ethiop or Ethiopia : 
see -IAN, -an.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to Ethiopia (in the 
various historical uses of the name),orto the peoples 
known to the ancients as yEthiopes. Often used 
(now only humorously) as = * negro*. Ethiopian 
serenades: a 'nigger* minstrel, a musical per- 
former with face blackened to imitate a negro. 

1684 Friendly Advice Planters E. <$• W. Indies m. {title) 
Dialogue between an Ethiopean or Negro Slave, and a 
Christian. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 413 The teeming 
Tide, .pouring down from Ethiopian Lands. 1838 Lytton 
Leila iv. i, The Ethiopian guards . . marched slowly in the 
rear. 1861 Mayhew Lond. Labour III. 190 There are [in 
London] 50 Ethiopian serenaders. 
f b. absol. -with pi. sense. Obs. 

1635 Pagitt Chris tianography (1646) 107 The Ethiopian 
and Muscovites doe baptize in the Church porch, 
c. in proper names of various plants. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xcviii. 281 The seconde Seseli .. 
hath leaues like Juye. .The stalk is blackishe . . And this is 
counted to be the Ethiopian Seseli. 1597 Gerard Herbal 
11. lxi. 347 In English we have thought good to call it the 
Aethiopian Apple. 1884 S. J. Capper i n Chr. World 31 
July 575/4 Ethiopian lilies, which are exquisitely beautiful. 

2. a. Anthropology. Used by some as the dis- 
tinctive epithet of one of the races into which the 
human species is divided, b. Biol. The distinc- 
tive epithet of one of the biological ' regions * of 
the earth’s surface. 

1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon 1. vi. 36 In the kingdom 
which he [Man] constitutes (Hominal) there is but one 
genus (Homo), and in this genus but one species (Sapiens). 
This species presents three varieties or principal races.. 
Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
1 st. Life 53, R egion, Ethiopian. . Geographical Equivalent^ 
Africa (south of the Sahara) with Madagascar. 

33. sb. A native of Ethiopia ; f a negro, black- 
amoor. 

1552 Huloet, Ethiopians. 1598 Shaks. Merry JY._ 11. iii. 
28 Is he dead, myEthiopian? x6ix — Wint. T. iv. iv. 375 
This hand . .as white as. . Ethyopians tooth. 1686 Bunyan 
Book for Boys f Girls (Repr.) 42 Moses was a fair and 
comely man, His wife a swarthy Ethiopian. 1727 Dk Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 63 Ethiopians of Arabia Felix, 
which they call the South ; and who, though Arabians, are 
called Ethiopians in Scripture. 

b. An ‘ Ethiopian serenader’. See A. 1 . 

1861 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 81 The brass band is suc- 
ceeded by a band of Ethiopians. 

Ethiopia (r f>ijfj‘pik), a. [ad. L. vethiopic-us : 
see Ethiop and -ic.] 

1. Of or belonging to Ethiopia. Now only with 
reference to language, denoting the ancient lan- 
guage of Abyssinia, or to the church using this 
language in its services. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. Ixxii. 9 Annot. 350 The /Ethiopick 
sea. 1732 Lediakd Sethos II. 4 The Phoenicians pass’d 
from the Eastern or Ethiopick sea. 1774 Goldrm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) II. 62 The characters of an Ethiopic manu- 
script. 1882-3 Schaff Encyd. Rejig. Knowl. 1842 In the 
Ethiopic church he [Pilate] is a saint. 

2. absol. The Ethiopic language. 

1867 Whitney Lang. <5- Study of Lang. 299 The ancient 
tongue of Abyssinia, the Ethiopic or Geez, has a litera- 
ture. 

attrib. Mod. A good Ethiopic scholar. 
f Eiihiops. Obs. Also eethiops. [a. L. 
xthiops lit. ‘ Ethiop, negro,* by medieval chemists 
used in this sense.] 

A name given to certain black or dark-coloured 
compounds of metals. Ethiops martial, martial 
Ethiops (L. tsthiops martialis) : the black oxide of 
iron. Ethiops mineral (L. se. mineralis) : the black 
sulphide of mercury, prepared by triturating mer- 


cury and sulphur together. {Ethiops without adj. 
usually — ethiops mineral .) 

1706 Phillips, JEthiofs mineral. 1753 Chambers Suppi. 
s.v. f A new preparation of /Ethiops is given by Cruger. 1770 
New Disp. 538/2 The sulphur . . and the mercury’ . . remain 
at the bottom. .united into an ethiops. 2794 G. Adams 
Nat. <$- Exp. Philos. I. xi. 474 The whole wire is consumed 
. .the globules of iron will be found in that state called Mar- 
tial Ethiops. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 304 The powder 
which formed the basis of this paste was. .martial Ethiops. 
1854 J. Scoffern jn Orr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 500 Sulphuret 
of mercury is obtained in the condition of black powder, 
formerly known by’ the appellation Ethiop’s mineral. 

Ethize (e'Jaiz), v . rare. In 9 ethise. [ad. Gr. 
lOifav to accustom, use.] trails. (See quot.) 

1876 Grote Eth. Fragtn. v. 153 All legislators try’ to 
ethise— to create habits among — the citizens for the purpose 
of making them good. 

Ethlete, Ethluke: see Eath C i. 

Ethmo- (e'Jnu?-), combining form of- Gr. i)6p6s 
sieve, in a few compounds of mod. formation, oc- 
curring in anatomy, with general sense ‘ pertaining 
jointly to the ethmoid bone and some other part 
of the skull*, e.g. Ethmo-frontal a. [see Fron- 
tal], pertaining to the ethmoid and frontal bones : 
as the ethmo-frontal notch. Ethmo-maxillary a. 
[see Maxillary], pertaining to the ethmoid and 
to the maxillary bones: as ethmo-maxillaiy suture. 
Ethmo-nasal a. [see Nasal], pertaining to the 
ethmoid and to the nasal bones : as ethmo-nasal 
suture. Ethmo-presphenoidal a. [see Presphe- 
noidal], of or pertaining to the ethmoid and to the 
presphenoid bone : as ethmo-presphenoidal suture 
(Huxley). Ethmo-turbinal (plates) or Etluno- 
turbinals [see Turbinal], the lateral masses of 
the ethmoid bone, connected horizontally with 
each other at the upper surface by the cribriform 
plate. Ethmo-vomerine (plate) (see quot.). 

1875 Blake Zool. 46 The olfactory chamber of the nasal 
cavity . . contains a series of simple, longitudinally placed 
ethmoturbinals. 1872 Mivart Elcnt. Anat. 94 This pro- 
longation forwards . . forms a median plate (termed Ethmo- 
vomerine). 1881 Cat 337 A cartilaginous expansion called 
the ethmo-vomerine plate. 

Ethmoid (e'Jmoid), a. and sb. Anat. Also 
9 erron. cethmoid. [ad. Gr. TjOftoeiSqs sieve-like, 

* cribriform* (Galen has TjOpodfih oorovv ethmoid 
bone), f. -fjOfios sieve : see -oid. Cf. Fr. ethmo'ide. ] 

A. adj. Sieve-like, finely perforated. Ethmoid 
bone : a square-shaped cellular bone, situated be- 
tween the tw’o orbits, at the root of the nose, 
containing many perforations, through which the 
olfactory nerves pass to the nose. 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 80 Joined to the Ethmoid Bone. 
1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 583 It dives into the posterior 
ethmoid cells. 2854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c* 1865) II. 90/1 Parts 
of the olfactory capsules .. forming the compound bone 
called ‘aethmoid.’ 

B. quasi-jA passing into sb. = ethmoid bone. 

1842 Col. H. Smith Nat. Library xiii. 87 The cranium. . 

may be subdivided into three compartments, the anterior 
containing the two frontal bones and the aethmoid. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 313 The 3rd the ethmoid with the 
two frontal. 1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder vii. 12X The eye 
orbits seem to have been at the comers of the intermaxillary, 
circumscribed by the sub-orbitals and the ethmojds. 

Hence Ethmoi-dal a. a. Of or pertaining to the 
ethmoid bone. b. = Ethmoid. 

a. 2741 Monro Anat. fed. 3), The Ethmoidal and Sphe- 
noidal [Sutures] surround the Bones of these Names. 1831 . 
R. Knox Cloquet's. Anat. 47 On each side of the ethmoidal 
notch, there is observed a triangular concave surface. 1842 
E. Wilson Anat.. Vade-nt. 281 Ethmoidal arteries pass 
through the ethmoidal foramina. 

b. 1764 Hadley in Phil, Trans. LIV. 4 The superior 
maxillary, sphenoidal and ethmoidal bones were broken 
away. 1849 E. Blyth Cuvier’s Anim. K. 39 The cranium 
subdivides into three portions : the anterior is formed by 
the two frontal and the ethmoidal bones. 

Ethmose (ejmju-s). Phys. [f. Gr. rj$fi-6s sieve 
+ -ose.] A name given to cellular tissue. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ethnagogue (e'Jnagpg). [f. Gr. edv-o? na- 
tion + tryory-dy leader.] A leader of a nation. 

1889 Gladstone in 19 tit Cent. Jan. 152 If I may coin a 
word for the occasion, he [O’Connell] was an ethnagogue. 

Ethnarch (e*jnaik). [ad. Gr. idrapx-rjs, f. 
e0v-oy nation + -apxos ruler.] A governor of a 
nation or people ; a ruler over a province. 

as 641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon.. 95 They [the Jews] 
had their Ethnarchs, Toparchs, _ high -Priests, Rulers, 
Princes, and sometime Kings of their owne. 1692 Washing- 
ton tr. Mil toil's Def. Pop. iv, Cmsar . . did not appoint a 
King over them [the Jews], but a Governour, whom they 
called an Ethnarch. 2778 Apthorpe Preval. Chr. 210 
Julius Csesar . . authorized Hy’rcanus and his children to be 
ethnarchs of the Jews. 1879 C. Geikie Christ 30 Pompey 
set up Hyrcanus as high priest and ruler, under the title 
of ethnarch. < t - 

Ethnarchy (e-Jmaiki). [ad. Gr. tOvapxia, f. 
lOvapxi )* : see prec.] a. The dignity or office of 
an ethnarch. b. The dominion of, or province 
ruled by, an ethnarch. 

2612 Heywood Apol. Actors 26 They divided their do- 
minions and contryes into principalities; some into pro- 
vinces., others into ethnarchyes. _ 1643 Subject of Suprem. 

68 Antipater, .deposeth him of his Ethnarchie. 2862 Mcri- 


vale Rom. Emp. (1865) V, xlvi. 417 Syria, .was still skirted 
by several tributary kingdoms or ethnarchies. 

- Ethnic (e’Jnik), a. and sb. Forms : 4-6 eth- 
nyke, 5-7 ethnik(e, 6-8 ethnick(e, (6 asth-, 
ethenicke, etneke), 7 ethnique, (ethnycke), 
6 - ethnic, [ad. Gr. c Ovik-os heathen, f. eflro? 
nation ; in the LXX, hence in N. T. and the 
Fathers, t<i iOvtj — the nations, Gentiles (rendering 
Heb. D'n gdytm , pi. of m goy, nation, esp. non- 
Israelitish or ‘ Gentile’ nation). 

The Gr. was formerly often imagined to be the 
source of Eng. Heathen ; hence the confused forms heth- 
nic, Heathenic, which might be regarded as corrupt variants 
of this word.] 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to nations not Christian or Jewish ; 
Gentile, heathen, pagan. 

c 1470 Harding Citron. Printer’s Pref. ix. The bible bookes 
of ludges and Kynges . . farre surmounting all ethnike 
dooynges. 2545 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 3 An ethnike 
and a pagane kyng. 2581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 61 That 
all composition is against the niture of God even the 
Ethnicke Philosophers perceived. 2611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. vi. xlix. § 171 Professing bimselfe to be a Christian, and 
withall protesting that he would not be a soueraigne ouer 
an Ethnike Empire. 2651 Hobbes Levi at It. in. xiii. 281 
Exhorted their Converts toobey their then Ethnique Princes . 
1804 Moore Epist. m. iii. 45 All the charm that ethnic fancy 
gave To blessed arbours o’er the western wave. 18.. 
Longf. Drinking Song vii, These are ancient ethnic revels 
Of a faith long since forsaken. 1851 Ca'rlyle Sterling 1. 
vii. (1872) 45, I find at this time his religion is as good as 
altogether Ethnic, Greekish. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. 
Ser. n. 107 There is first the ethnic forecourt, then the 
purgatorial middle-space. 

2. Pertaining to race; peculiar to a race or 
nation; ethnological. 

1851 D. Wilson Prelt. Ann.J 1863' I. ix. 229 That ethnic 
stock which embraced all existing European races. 2865 
Reader 11 Feb, 163/1 The slight development of ethnic 
peculiarities in childhood. 1875 Lightfoot Comm. Col. 
(1886)133 Heresies are at best ethnic : truth is essentially 
catholic. 

f B. sb. One who is not a Christian or a Jew ; 
a Gentile, heathen, pagan. Obs. 
c 2375 Ac. Leg. Saints farnabas 161 A part of It [the temple] 
fel done & mad a gret distruccione Of ethnykis. c 2534 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I. 169 Beinge on all 
sides beesett with the Tracherie of these rude sethenickes, 
hee was sodainlie slayne. 2588 Allen Admon. 37 Yf he. . 
heare not the Churche, let him be taken for an Ethnike. 
2625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. iv, A kind of Mule ! That’s 
half an Ethnick, half a Christian 1 2664 Evelyn Sylva 

(1776) 6r4 The Ethnics do still repute all great trees to be 
divine. 2728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 77 They look upon 
them [the Jews] as several degrees beneath . . Heathens, 
Ethnicks, Pagans, and Idolaters. 

Etlmical (e-Jmikal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 1. Of an ethnic nature or character ; heathenish. 
2547 Bp. Hooper Declar. Christ v. D iij, What, .blasphemy 
of God, and Et[h]nycall idolatrie is this. 1577 Northbrookc 
Dicing (1843) 67 Ethnicall sportes and pastimes. 2634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 195 The Religion of the Peguans is 
Ethnicall, knowing many but false Gods. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. in. h. xx. (1852)447 The^ custom of preaching at 
funerals may seem ethnical in its origin, 
tb. Pagan ; = Ethnic A. 1 . Obs . 
a 2638 Mede Wks. iii. viii. 643 The Woman which escaped 
the fury of the Ethnical Dragon. 2659 W. Brough Sacr. 
Princ. 548 Should not . . Ethnical Rome be lesse Babylon 
then the Christian. 2762 J. Brown Poetry <$■ Mus. xiii. 
(1763) 237 The Subjects of the narrative.. may be drawn .. 
either from ethnical or sacred Story. 

2. Of or pertaining to race or races, their origin, 
and characteristics. Cf. EthniO A. 2 . 

1846 Grote Greece 11. i. II. 308 Purely upon geographical 
not upon ethnical considerations. 2872 Freeman Hist. Ess. 
Ser. 1. iii. 58 As far as ethnical connexion is concerned, this 
analogy will hold good. 

3. Pertaining to the science of races ; = Ethno- 
logical 2 . 

2862 D. Wilson Preh. Man i. (1865^4 Here then are 
materials full of promise for the ethnical student. 1884 
Publisher ff Bookbuyer's Jrnl. 15 Nov. 11/2 The confused 
character of the prevailing ethnical literature dealing with 
the Sudan. 

EthnicaUy (e-)mikali\ adv. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
f 1. In an ‘ethnical * or heathenish manner. Obs. 
2563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 117/2 This pope, .mainteined 
the filthie idolatrie of images . . commanding them’most ethni- 
callie to be incensed. 

2. As regards race ; * racially*. 

2847 Grote Greece 11. xxii. III. 464 The CEnotrians were 
ethnically akin to the primitive population of Rome. 2876 
Gladstone Synchr. Homer. 65 No one can suppose Trojan 
and Hellene to have been . . ethnically one, though both 
were probably of the Aryan stock. 

Ethnicism ^(e'Jnisiz’m). [f- Ethnic + -ism.] 
f a. Heathenism, paganism ; heathenish super- 
stition ; an instance of this (obs.). b. In mod. 
use without reproachful implication : The reli- 
gions of the Gentile nations of antiquity; the 
common characteristics of these as contrasted with 
Hebraism and Christianity. 

2623 Purchas PUgr. ix. v. § 3 (R.) Certaine Brasilians 
. .had set vp a new sect of Christian ethnicisme, or mungrell- 
Christianity. 2625 Jackson Grig. Vnbeliefe xxiii. 226 
Feigned relations of a new’ starres appearance or other like 
Ethnicismes. 2667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. m In dark- 
ness of errour and in the shadow of death through Ethni- 
cism. 2849 tr. Nitzsch's Chr. Doctr. Pref. 7 The two great 
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directions of religio-historical development, Ethnicism and 
Revelation. 1851 Carlyle Sterling u ix. {1872) 54 A mind 
. .occupied.. with mere Ethnicism, Radicalism and revolu- 
tionary tumult. 

Etnnicist (e'jmisist). rare. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
= Ethnologist. 

1846 Times 15 May 4/5 ‘Smith* has been proved by.. an 
American ethnicist and philologist to be nothing more nor 
less than Shemita, or a descendant of Shem. 

t Ethni'city. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. + -ity.] 
Heathendom, heathen superstition. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund L. 332 From the 
curling spume of the celebrated Egean waves fabulous 
ethnicity feigned Venus their idolatress conceived. 
tE*tlmicize, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -ize.] intr. To act, speak, etc. like an 'ethnic* 
or heathen. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 247 "Whereas both Tacitus 
and Josephus relate the sudden opening of the doors of the 
Temple, etc. . .they appear to me very much to Ethnicize in 
all these stories. 

+ E'tlmish, a. Ol>s. [f. Gr. tOvo r (see Ethnic) 
+ -ish.] = Heathenish. 

1550 Becon Fortr. Faithful Pro!., Walowing in al kind 
of wealthe like Ethnysh Epicures. 1563 H omilies 11. Idolatry 
(1859) 187 Helene, .worshipped the King, and not the wood 
..for that is an ethnish error. 

Ethnize (e'pnsiz), v. rare. [f. Gr. (ra 

tOvrj the nations, Gentiles : see Ethnic) + -ize.] 
intr. To favour Gentile or heathen views or prac- 
tices. Hence Ekthnizing vbl. sb„ in quot. attrib. 

1847 Buch tr. H dgatbach' s Hist. Doctr. 1. 42 The earliest 
heresies of which we have any trustworthy account, appear 
either as judajzing, or as ethnizing (hellenizing) tendencies. 

Etlinodicy (ejmp-disi). rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
ttivo-s nation + -5 tula administration of justice, f. 
5 ini] justice.] Comparative jurisprudence as a 
branch of ethnology. 

xW&tj Mhemxum 21 Sept. 391/3 The labours of the [Ethno- 
graphical] Congress are organized in six sections, viz. 
general ethnology ; ethics, ethnodicy, and sociology. 

Eth.nog’emc (ejm^dse-nik), a. [f. next + -ic.] 
Pertaining to ethnogeny. 

Ethnogeny (e)>np*d 3 frri). [mod. f. Gr. € 0 ho-s 
nation + -ytvua birth.] That branch of ethno- 
logy which treats of the origin of races, nations, 
and peoples. In mod. Diets. 

Ethnographer (ejmp-grafoi). [f. Ethno- 
graph-y (or Gr. tQvo - y nation + ~ypa<f>-os writer) 
+ -ER 1 .] One who treats descriptively of the 
races of mankind ; one who is versed in the science 
of ethnography. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. <$• Schm. x. (1857) 202 An evidence, the 
ethnographer might perhaps say, of its purely Celtic origin. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. viii. 202 The Ethnographer, 
who has studied the stone implements of Europe. 1884 A. 
M. Fairbairn in Congrcgaiionalist Apr. 280 The greatest 
ethnographers, that is, the men who have most extensively 
studied the customs, the manners, the beliefs of men. 

Ethnographic (ej>n<?grae-fik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to ethnography. 

1836 Cdl. Wiseman Sc. 4- Relig. II. vii. 46 Nor is this 
conhned merely to the members of the same ethnographic 
family. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trent. III. xxvi. 87 
The ethnographic document called El Auto de Figueroa, 
is one of the most curious records of the barbarism of the 
first conquistadorcs. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 103 
These. Iaones . . represent the Tavan of the great ethno- 
graphic document, chap. x. of the Book of Genesis. 

Ethnogra’phical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1841 Prichard Hat. Hist. Man 473 The ethnographical 
outline which I have now concluded. 1876 N. Arner. Rev. 
CXXIII. J50 Ethnographical studies have made some pro- 
gress in these later days. 1879 Farrar St, Paul I. 391 note, 
Galatia had two meanings — the first ethnographical, the 
second political. 

Ethnographically (ef>n 0 gne*fikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2.] In an ethnographical manner ; from 
an ethnographical point of view. 

*839 Erasers Mag. XX. 712 Which, contemplated . .etlino- 
graphically.. holds out... abundant matter. 1869 Rawlin- 
son Attc. Hist. 9 Ancient History maybe mapped out., 
cthnographicaliy, according to states and nations. 

Ethnographist (e]mp-grafist). [f. Ethno- 
c.raph-y + -ist.] - Ethnographer. 

1880 Libr. Univ. KnozvI. V. 560 Ethnograpbists deal with 
tribes, and with particular institutions and. .customs. 
Ethnography (ejn/vgrafi). [mod. f. Gr. ZGvo-s 
nation + - 7 pcupia writing.] The scientific descrip- 
tion of nations or races of men, with their customs, 
habits, and points of difference. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 97 The term ethnography {nation- 
description) is sometimes used by German writers in the 
sense which we have given to anthropography. 1857 De 
Qujncey China Wks. 1871 XVI. 233 The Englishman., 
of Chinese ethnography lias not a house, except in crevices 
of rocks. 1868 Gladstone Jtev. MundivYi. (1870) 206 It is 
in truth a main key to the ethnography of the poems. 1878 
Reclvs in Encycl. Brit. VIII. 613 s.v., Ethnography em- 
braces Che descriptive details, and ethnology the. rational 
exposition, of the human aggregates and organizations. 

Ethnologer (cjjnp-lod^oi). [f. Ethnolog-y + 
-er 1 .] *=» Ethnologist. 

1850 -Mfrivai.e Rom. Em/. (1865) I. v. 222. The Ibcri, 
whom modem cthnologcrs represent as belonging to ^dis- 
tinct family. iB3i Freeman Hist. Geog. Euro/e I. iii. 57 
It is from Caesar, ethnologer as well as conqueror, that wc 
get our chief knowledge of the country as it was in his day. 
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Ethnologic (ejmalp-dgik), a. [f. as prec.+ 
-IC.] — next. 

1864 H. Spencer Illust. Univ. Progr. 31 Progress of 
every’ kind — astronomic, geologic, organic, ethnologic, social. 

Ethnological (e]>n{?lp*d 3 ikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to ethnology. 

1849 Freeman Archii. 18 Others .. belong rather to the 
ethnological and philological inquirer. 1858 Gladstone 
Homer I. 284 The ethnological formation of the different 
communities. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. IH.clxiv. 
184 If our Ethnological Societies cannot otherwise be con- 
tented, they must, etc. 1873 Daily News 19 Sept. 1/2 A 
collection of ethnological curiosities from New Guinea. ■ 

Ethnologic ally (ejmolp’d^ikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY -.] In an ethnological manner; from 
an ethnological point of view. 

1861 G, Moore Lost Tribes 4 A circumstance, ethnologi- 
cal ly considered, of much interest and importance. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. ii. 36 Lothian was politically 
as well as ethnologically English. 

Ethnologist (ejmp-lod^ist). [f. Ethnolog-y 
-ist.] One who is engaged or versed in the 
study of ethnology. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man xv. (1843) 132 Every new 
ethnologist subdivides the nations which his predecessor 
had connected. 1878 W. H. Dall Later PreJi. Man 4 The 
ethnologist. .may nfle their burial places. 1881 Atlantic 
Mag. XLVir. 232 The ethnologist, who dea[s with -skulls 
and statures and complexions. 

Ethnologize (e})n/)-Iod, 5 Diz), v. [mod. f. as 
prec. + -ize.] intr. To speculate on ethnological 
questions. 

1873 Whitney Orient. Stud. 224 If our author will not 
allow the etymologists to ethnologize, etc. 

Ethnology (etm^'lodji). [f. Gr. l6vo-s nation 
+ -\oyta discourse : see -LOGY.] The science 
which treats of races and peoples, and of their 
relations to one another, their distinctive physical 
and other characteristics, etc. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist, Matt 132 The history’ of nations 
termed ethnology’, must be mainly founded on the relations 
of their languages. 1847 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. 358 
Dr. Bethune made some remarks on ethnology, a term he 
preferred to ethnography. 1878 Lubbock Preh. Times 
Pref. 9 Ethnology in fact is passing at present through a 
phase from which other sciences have safely emerged. 

Ethnomaniac (eJnRim^'nisek). [f. Gr. tQvo-s 
nation + Maniac.] One who is crazy about the 
rights of ' nationalities \ 

1863 S. Edwards Poles Captivity II. 140 The political 
ethnomaniacs to be consistent ought to propose the an- 
nexation of Alsace to some German state. 

quasi-ad/. x886 Sat. Rev. 16 Jan. 69 The game, from the 
ethnomaniac point of view, may be regarded as won. 

Ethnopsycliology Ce=)?nr>, saikp-lodgi) . [f. Gr. 
iOvo-s nation, people + Psychology.] The in- 
vestigation of the psychology ofraces and peoples. 

*886 Lang in 19/4 Cent. XIX. 58 For this method [philo- 
logical] we propose to substitute . . the method of Volker- 
psychologie. .or ethnopsychology. 

Hence £ thnopsycliolo’ffical a ., of or pertain- 
ing to ethnopsychology. 

*885 C. Lowe Bismarck II. 131 note, The ethnopsycho- 
logical problem which lies concealed in the nature of the 
Oriental. 

Ethography (i j>p’grafi). [mod. f. Gr. t) 9 o-s 
character + - 7 patyia writing.] * The description of 
the morals and characteristics of man \ 

1878 in Krauth Voeab. Philos. Sc. 

Ethologic (zjwlp’dgik), a. [f. Etholog-y + -ic.] 

= next. 1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ethological (z Jwlp-dgikal),**. [f.asprec. + -AL.] 

1. Pertaining to ‘ethology*, a. According to 
the Diets. : Pertaining to ethics, b. In recent use 
(after J. S. Mill) : Pertaining to the science of 
human character. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 1843 ’MiiA. Logic 
vi. v. § 6 The ethological consequencesof particular circum- 
stances of position. 1883 W. hi into in Academy 29 Dec. 
425 The son is sufficiently candid for the most exacting 
student of ethological truth. 

2. Pertaining to the scientific study of customs. 

*865 Max MOller Chips (1880) II. xxv. 266 Whatrnay be 

called ethological as distinguished from ethnological re- 
searches. 

Ethologist (zj^'lod^ist). [f. L. elholog-us, Gr. 
i) 0 o\ 6 y-os (f. ij0o-r character + -A07 os one who dis- 
courses) + - 1 ST.] 

+ 1. [ = Gr. lyfloAifyoy] One who portrays character 
by imitative gestures and facial expression ; a 
mimic. Obs.—° 

1730-6 in Bailey (folioV 1775 in Ash. 

2. One who treats of, or is versed in, the science 
of ethology ; a writer on ethics. 

J828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Ethology (z'jylod^i'. [ad. L. cthologia, a. Gr. 
i]0o\oyia, I. i}0o\6y-os : see prec. and -LOGY.] 

f 1. The portrayal of character by mimic ges- 
tures ; mimicry. Obs.~ 0 

*656-81 in Blount Glessogr. 1721-1800 In Bailey. 

i* 2. According to the Diets. : The science of : 
ethics ; also, a treatise on manners or morals. Obs. 

1678-1706 in Pjulliks. *721-1800 in Bailey^ 

3. In recent use (after J. S. Mill) : The science 
of character-formation. 


1843 Mill Logic vi. v. § 4 The laws of the formation of 
character . . are to be obtained by, etc. A science is thus 
formed, to which I would propose to give the name of 
Ethology’, or the science of character. 

(! Etliopoe'ia, Obs. rare. [L. ethopceia, a. Gr. 
rjOoiroua , I. character + - notla representation.] 
Delineation of character ; moral portraiture. Also 
Rhet . (see quot. 1678 ). 

1659 lust mat. Oratory 74 Examples of such Descriptions 
and Histories of things under which I comprehend Etho 
poeas. 1678-1706 Phillips, Ethopcca, a figure of Rhetorick 
in which there is a feigning of certain words accommodated 
to certain persons, either to their praise or reproach. 1721- 
1800 in Bailey. 

t E:thopoe*tic, a. Obs. rare “h [ad. Gr. 1 ) 60 - 
ttoitjtik-os, f. rjBo-s character + ttoi7]tik6s, f. 7roic«t’ 
to make, represent.] Intended to represent character 
or manners. 

*652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 228 [Crichtoun] begun 
to prank it a la Fenetiana , with such a flourish of mimick 
and ethopoetick gestures. . , 

II Ethos (j’J^s). [mod.L., a. Gr. y 0 os character, 
a person’s nature or disposition. Used by Eng. 
writers in certain particular applications.] 

1. [After Arist. Rhet. II. xii-xiv.] The charac- 
teristic spirit, prevalent tone of sentiment, of a 
people or community; the ‘genius* of an institution 
or system. 

_ 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4- Eng. v. 691 The Roman- 
ized Danes conformed to the ethos of the Carlovingian 
monarchy. 1859 W. F, Wingfield Tour in Dalmatia 27 
This prevalence of the Italian language and ethos exists., not 
only in the maritime cities, etc. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 
245 The ethos of Catholic sacerdotal life is altogether dif- 
ferent. * 

2. In reference to ancient resthetic criticism and 
rhetoric. 

Aristotle's statement that Poly’gnotus excelled all other 
painters in^the representation of ‘ethos* app. meant simply 
that his pictures expressed ‘character’; out as Aristotle 
elsewhere says that this painter portrayed men as nobler 
than they’ really are, some mod. writers have taken ethos to 
mean ‘ ideal excellence.’ The opposition of ethos and pathos 
(‘character* and ‘emotion’), often wrongly’ ascribed to 
Aristotle’s theory of art as expounded in the Poetics , really 
belongs only to Greek. rhetoric. 

1875 A. S. Murray in. Encycl. Brit. II. 359 s.v. Archz - 
ology, By ethos, as applied to the paintings of Polygnotus, 
we understand a dignified bearing in his figures, and a 
measured movement throughout his compositions. 1B81 
Q. Rev. Oct. 542 The real is preferred to the ideal, transient 
emotion to permanent lineaments, pathos to ethos. 

+ Ethroclyte, sb. Var. of Heteroclite here 
used transf. in pi. for : Perplexed condition, state 
of frenzy. (See Du Cange s.v. Diver siclinium.) 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 154 Thadmyral. .beyng in the 
ethroclytes in his entendement, cryed and sayd. 

Ethyl (e* 3 >il). Also 9 othyle. [f. Eth-er + -yl 
= Gr. UA 17 mattea The name was originally given 
by Berzelius, whose spelling ethulo was at first 
adopted in Eng.] The hypothetical radical of the 
dicarbon series (C 2 H s ), the base of ordinary 
alcohol, common ether, and acetic acid, and of 
a large series of organic compounds, into the 
names of which the word enters attributively, as 
Ethyl hydride C 2 H 6 (=C 3 H 5 H), Ethyl chloride 
C 2 II 5 Cl, Ethyl iodide C 2 H 5 I, Ethyl alcohol 

c 3 h 6 o. 

Ethyl is sometimes denoted by the symbol E or (latterly’) 
Et. Originally’ the name was used for what is now called 
Diethyl (in mod. notation C«Hio or Eta) ; this was isolated 
by Frankland in 1849, but ethyl in its single-molecule form 
is known only in combination. 

1840 Proc . Amer. Phil. Soc. I. 311 Mr. Boye read a com- 
munication entitled ‘On the Perchlorate of the Oxide of 
Ethule.’ 1850 Daubeny Atom. Th. vii. (ed. 21 219 If we 
suppose then a body to exist, consisting of CiHs .. it has 
been proposed to designate it by the term cthyle. 1862 Sir 
H. Holland Ess., Mod. Chetn. 450 Ethyl . . the radical of 
the numerous class of ethers. *869 Roscoe Elan. Chau. 
3x0 Ethyl alcohol, known as spirits of.wine. Ibid. (1875) 
295 Alcohol may be regarded as water in which one atom 
of hydrogen has been replaced by ethyl. 1877 Watts Femmes' 
Chetn. II. 42 Whether we regard it [ethane] as ethyl-hydride 
..or as dimethyl, .this arrangement remains the same. Ibid. 
II. 47 Ethane.. is formed.. by the action of zinc and water 
on ethyl iodide. 

Hence many derivatives, names of compounds 
containing ethyl, as E'thylamhne, a compound 
(NH 2 C 2 H 5 ) of the ammonia type in which one 
of the hydrogen atoms of ammonia is replaced by 
ethyl; called also ethyl-ammonia. E'thylnto, n 
salt of the radical ethyl, in which ethyl takes the 
place of the oxygenated group in a metallic salt. 
E*thylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or olefine 
of the ethyl scries, C 3 H 4 ; also known as Etlicnc, 
Olefiant gas, or Heavy Carburctted Hydrogen, an 
important constituent of coal gas. Ethylin, a 
synonym o fElhy /amine; now disused. Ethy lica., 
of ethyl ; *= Ethyl, used attributively, as in Ethylte 
cyanate ^ Ethyl cyanatc — Vinic cyan ate. 

*850 IDaubeny Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2) 219 *Ethylamine. . 
where it [1 mom of hydrogen] is replaced hy cthyle. 1875 
Uke Diet. Arts 11. 309 Several alkaloids existing in the 
animal and vegetable kingdom afford cthvlamine on di** 
filiation with potash. 1864 Athenorutn No. *937* 

The 'ethylate of acetyl. *B3o Med. Temp. Jrtil. July 165 
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Report on the use of Ethylate of Sodium (Sodium Alcohol). 
1869 Roscoc. Elem. Chem. 358 *Ethylene, known as olefiant 
gas, has already been mentioned. 1878 A. Green Coal vi. 207 
One of the most important of these hydro-carbons is known 
as ethylene or ethene. 1881 Athenaeum 26 Feb. 303/1 By 
heating glycol with an excess of fuming hydrochloric acid 
in a sealed tube to ioo°, the author has converted this sub- 
stance into ethylene dichloride. 1873 Williamson Chew, 
for Stud, 241 This remarkable base was called ethylamine 
by Wurtz, its discoverer, but is now more commonly called 
*Ethylia. 1869 Eng. Meek. 26 Nov. 255/3 Circumstances 
lead the operator to suspect that hydro-carhon to be *ethylic 
hydride. 1873 Watts Femmes' Client. 580 Ethylic ether is 
also called common ether, or simply ether. 

Etik v e, obs. forms of Hectic. 

Etin, var. of Eten, Obs., giant. 

Etine, -un, -yn, obs. ff. pa. pple. of Eat. 
Etiolate (rtiok?>t). [f. Fr. itioler (see -ate 3 6), 
of dialectal origin, from Norm. ( s')Mieulcr to grow 
into haulm, f. Mettle, OF. esteule , esleulle L. 
stipula straw.] 

1. trans. To render (a plant) pale or colourless 
by excluding the light from it ; to blanch. 

1701 E. Darwin Hot. Gard. 1. 45 note, Celery blanched or 
etiolated for the table by excluding the light from it. 1822 
Imison Sc. .<$• Art II. 34 Plants that grow in darkness are 
pale and without colour, and .. are said to be etiolated, or 
blanched. 1833 Wh ewell A stron. (Bridgew. Treat.) 1. xiii. 
99 Celery is in this manner blanched or etiolated. 1879 
Syd. See. Lejtr, s. v. Albifte, No cMorophyJl is formed, and 
they [Albino plants) are said to be etiolated. 

2. transf. To give a pale and sickly hue to (a 
human being or his skin). 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 78 The skin is also white, 
or etiolated. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome II. 66 note, We 
may etiolate them [females] as in New England. 

3. fig. (See next,///, a.) 

4. intr. To become white or whiter; to blanch; 
to be whitened by exclusion of sunlight, as plants. 

1828 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Etiolated (f-tiolrited), ///. a. [f. prec. 4 -ed 1 .] 
Blanched, pallid, colourless. Also fig. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. to Phys. <$* Med. 
Knowledge 186 The whiteness of etiolated vegetables is 
occasioned by the deficiency of light. 1848 C. Bronte J. 
Eyre (1857) 146, I . .left a bullet in one of his poor etiolated 
arms. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xxii. 359 It 
is caoutchouc in a particular state, I may almost say an 
etiolated caoutchouc. 1857-81 O. W. Holmes in Old Pol. 
of Life (1883) 60 This poor human weed, this dwarfed and 
etiolated soul. xB66 Reader 15 Dec. 1005 Examples of the 
kind of etiolated theology. 1879 A. Mongredien Free Trade 
Eng,. Comm. (ed. 4) 26 These industries, .are for the most 
part sickly, nerveless, and etiolated. 

Etiolation (ftbl^-Jbn). [f. Etiolate v. : see 
-ATION.] The action of etiolating ; the process of 
becoming, or the condition of being, etiolated. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. to Phys. fy Med. 
Knowledge 188 Plants, in the process of etiolation, lose the 
light combined with their leaves, and become white. x8i6 
Keith Phys. Bot. II. 498 Etiolation may also ensue from the 
depredation of insects. 1844 N. Brit . Rev. II. 81 Newton 
smoked himself into a state^ of absolute etiolation. 1845 
Carlyle Cromwell (1873) 1. i. 9 This is the collapse, the 
etiolation of human features into mouldy blank. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 754 It is remarkable that etiolation does 
not extend to the flowers. 

Etiolin (7’ti/din). [f. Etiol-ate + -in.] A 
yellow modification of chlorophyll formed in plants 
growing in the dark. 
x88z Vines Sachs’ Bot. 747. 

Etiolize (rti^laiz), v. rare. [f. Fr. Hiol-er + 
-ize.] trans. = Etiolate. Hence Etiolrzed 
///. a . 

1884 Trans. Victoria Institute 40 The young shoots, pale, 
etiolised, and delicate from the hour they show their tiny 
leaves. 

Etiological, var. of ^Etiological. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 451 Our 
etiological researches. 1862 Lewis Astron. Ancients i. 4 
An etiological legend. 

Etiologist (ftip-lodsist). [f. next + -ist.] One 
who studies etiology or the science of causes. 

1830 R. Knox Blclards A nat. 174 One of the points of 
minute anatomy that have most exercised, -the imagination 
of etiologists. 1866 Times 17 Aug. 10/3 The etiologist will 
be the better enabled to estimate aright the influence of 
other insanitary elements. 

Etiology, var. of ^Etiology. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Etiology , a rendering of a 
cause, a shewing of reason. 1832 Lyell Princ. Gcol. II. 
240 The etiology of our science. 1861 T, Graham Pract. 
Med. 26 The etiology of disease. 1881 M. L. Knapp Dis- 
asters 7 Astronomical etiology. 

Etiquette (e’tiket) [a. Fr. itiquette (:— OF. 
estiquette). The primary sense in Fr. is repre- 
sented by Eng. Ticket (an adoption either of the 
word or the synonymous etiquet i—estiquet ) : in 
OF. the word chiefly denotes a soldier’s billet. 
The transition from the sense ‘ticket, label * to 
that of * prescribed routine ’ presents no intrinsic 
difficulty, but its actual history in Fr. is not very 
clear; the other mod. Romanic langs. have adapted 
the word from Fr. in the secondary sense; It. 
elichelta, Sp. eiiqiteia (‘ a book of ceremonies hid 
in the king’s palace’, Del Pino Sp. Diet. 1763).] 

1. a. The prescribed ceremonial of a court ; the 


formalities required by usage in diplomatic inter- 
course. ^ b. The order of procedure established by 
custom in the army or navy ( esp . with reference to 
promotion), in parliament, etc. c. The conven- 
tional rules of personal behaviour observed in the 
intercourse of polite society ; the ceremonial ob- 
servances prescribed by such rules, d. The un- 
written code of honour by which members of certain 
professions {esp. the medical and legal) are pro- 
hibited from doing certain things deemed likely to 
injure the interests of their brethren, or to lower 
the dignity of the profession. 

P 1 ’ ? 75 ° Chesterf. Lett. 19 Mar., Without hesitation 
kiss lus [the Pope's] slipper or whatever else the Etiquette 
of that court requires. Ibid. (1792) IV. 187 Over head and 
ears engaged in ceremony and Hiquette. 1797 Burke Regie. 
Peace \\\. Wks. VIII. 329 Etiquette .. had it’s original ap- 
plication to those ceremonial and formal observances prac- 
tised^ Courts .. The term came afterwards .. to signify 
certain formal methods used in the transactions between 
sovereign States. _ 1865 Livingstone Zambesi v. no They 
keep perfect time in this species of court etiquette. 

b. i8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 512 It was to 
him that, in etiquette, the command of the expedition be- 
longed. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 667 A proceeding, 
conducted . . with such minute attention to prescriptive eti- 
quette. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Etiquette , naval 
or military observances, deemed to be law. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. 111 . xx. 459 The later etiquette of procedure on 
money bills, will be sought in vain in the rolls of the 
mediaeval parliaments. 

C- 1768 Sterne Sent. Jojtrn., The Letter, I was not 
altogether sure of my etiquette, whether I ought to have 
wrote or no. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. II. li. 21 For 
all etiquette of this nature is waved even in Germany at the 
tables d’ Hotes. 1800 Mrs. Hervf.y Mourtray Fain. IV. 
xo A formal dinner ; which, according to his ideas of eti- 
quette, he thought himself obliged to give. 1851 Robertson 
Serin. Ser. 1. xviii. (1866) 301 Man is. .a slave, .to etiquette. 
1876 Miss Braddon y. H aggards Dau. II. 164 After tea., 
the bondage of etiquette was loosened. 

. //• 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xxiii. 181 A little place with 
its pompous ways, small etiquettes and punctilios. 

d. *868 Rogers Pol. Econ. ii. (1876) 15 The etiquette of 
certajn professional functions prescribes that a service should 
be divided.. iB 38 Bryce Amer. Commonw. III. 382 A 
code, of etiquette forbids them [lawyers] to undertake 
certain sorts of work. 

+ 2. A rule of etiquette ; an observance pre- 
scribed by etiquette. Chiefly //. Obs. 

* 77 x J un j us , Lett. xlii. 225 note, This diplomatic lord has 
spent his life in the study and practise of etiquettes. 1779 
Burgqyne Let. to Constituents (ed. 3) 7 A court etiquette 
was invented ..viz. that the persons whose conduct was so 
put in question, should not appear at Court pending the en- 
quiry. 1807 Cogan Eth. Treat. Passions 1. ii. (R.), Ludi- 
crous offences against the Jaws of custom, or the etiquettes 
of fashion. 18x2 Edin. Rev. XX. 76 Some of the etiquettes 
known in our legal and parliamentary oratory. x8i6 Keat- 
ince Trav. I. 277 Some of the etiquettes of his majesty’s 
court are rather whimsical. 

3. In the primary Fr. sense : A label, rare. 

1867 Vcr. Polungton Half round Old World 121 German 
matches, .with the remarkable lines, ‘If you want a light, 
I’ll shine so bright,’ printed on the etiquette. 

Hence E'tiqnetted ppl. a., given up to etiquette. 

x86x H. A. Tillt.y Japan 385 The contrast altogether be- 
tween them and the etiquetted ladies of Europe. 

+ E*tisie, eirisis. Obs. [cf. Fr. eiisie ; app. 
irreg. f. med.L. etica, h. hcctica (see Hectic sb.) on 
analogy of phthisic , phthisis .] = Hectic sb. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters clxxviii. 
M ij b, For the Ptisicis and etisis, and for the consumynge 
sekenesse of the longues. 1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. m. 
ii. 6 It helpeth muche against the Etisie, and against all 
sortes of Catarres. 

E'tist. rare. [f. Gr. rjr-a the name of Ihe letter 
17 + -1ST.] One who pronounces the Greek letter ij 
as (F), not (f) ; =Etacist. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. v. 1. § 25 Distinguished from the 
Etists of Erasmus’s party. 

Etna (e-tna). Also 9 eetna. [f. the name of 
the volcano.] A vessel (in the form of an inverted 
cone placed in a saucer) for heating a small quan- 
tity of liquid by burning some kind of spirit. 

1832 Athenxum 9 June 375 (Advl.), Jones’s ./Etnas for 
boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 1870 Eng. 
Mcch. 18 Mar. 659/1, I have an Etna with whicn I can 
produce a pint of boiling water in eight minutes. x88o M. 
Collins Th. in Garden II. 263 Ask my placens uxor to 
mull some claret in the etna. 

II Etoile (Jtorl, tftwal). [a. Fr. etoile star.] 

j 4 1. Fortif. A small fort or redoubt in the shape 
of a star. Obs. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio', Etoile , a small fort or work of 4, 5, 
or 6, or more points, a star redoubt. 1775 in Ash. 

2. Her. A heraldic charge consisting of a star 
with wavy points or rays. Cf. Estoile. 

1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Etoile, the French word for 
a Star. 1882 Cussans Heraldry 103 Etoile is represented 
with six wavy points. 

3. Comb. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France II. 287 The public walks 
and drives, .are formed etoile-wise. 

Etonian (Vtdu*nian). [f. Eton + -ian.] One 
educated at Eton College. 

<rx77o George III in Eloniana v. 81 You were an Etonian. 
1844 Disraeli Coningsly 1. xi, The Lord of the equipage . . 
as an. old Etonian, placed in the hands of the Albanian his 
contribution. 


Etrurian (»tru.-rian), a. and sb. Also 7 He- 
trurian. [f. Etkdria + -ax.] A. adj. Of or be- 
longing to Etruria. B. sb. A native of Etmria. 

1623 Cockeeam lit, Dccii, the Sonne [vowed himself] 
against. the Hetrurians. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. i, 
Hetrurian Letters. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 303 In Vallom- 
brosa, where th’ Etrurian shades High overarch’t imbowr. 
1842 Lytton Zanoni 23 As old as Greek or Etrurian (able. 
Etruscan (itnrskan), a. „and sb. Also 8 He- 
truscan. [f. L. ctrusc-us + -an.] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to ancient Etruria or its people; 
absol. the language of the Etruscans (in quot. 1817 
jocularly used for ‘ Tuscan 33. sb. One be- 
longing to the Etruscan nation. 

1706 Hearnf. Collect. 14 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 312 The 
Hetruscan inscription. 1773 Monboddo Lang . (1774) I. in. 
xii. 580 The Latin and Hetruscan. 1817 Byron Beppo xxxi, 
For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 1841 W. Spald- 
ing Italy Cf It. 1 st. I. 44 The Etruscans, a separate race, 
whose origin is still quite uncertain. 1882 Ouida Maremma 
I. 17 His name was the old Etruscan name. 

Etslopen, -stand, -stent, -stunt: see At-. 
-ette, suffix, forming diminutive sbs., represents 
OF. - ette , the fem. form corresponding to the masc. 
- et : see -et. In early Eng. use the Fr. -et and - ette 
(OF. -etc) were not clearly distinguished, and in 
15th c.-clte is a mere variant spelling of-**/; eg. the 
OF. basinet occurs sometimes in Eng. as dasiuette. 
The older adoptions of Fr. words in - ette , so far 
as they survive, are now written with -et ; the 
spelling - ette belongs chiefly to words introduced 
since 17 th c., as chemisette, cigarette, eprouvette , 
etiquette, pipette, serviette. During the present 
century a few words have been formed by the 
addition of -cite to Eng. sbs. ; most of these, as 
leaderette , sermonette, essayette , can scarcely be 
said to be in good use, though often met with in 
newspapers ; wagonette , however, is well estab- 
lished. Formations of this kind are very common 
in the names given by manufacturers to materials 
intended as imitations of something else : one 
such word which has come into general use is 
leatherette. 

1849 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. LX VI. 19 This side of 
the glen . . is known to be a descent but by the pretty little 
cataractettes playing at leap-frog. 1887 Mod. Newspaper, 
Great sale of Brussellette carpets. Messrs. 'splushettes. 

Ettercap (e'taikcep). *S<r. Also 8 ethercap. 
[var. form of Attercop.] 

1. A spider; = Attercop i. 

2 .fig. An ill-humoured person ; = Attercop 2 . 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Slteph. iv. i, 'Tis dafter like to thole 
An ether-cap like him to blaw the coal ! c X750 A. Robert- 
son in Scott Wav. lxiv, A fiery etter-cap, a fractious chiel. 
x8zo Blaclxv. Mag. VIII. 15 That ettercap.. is flying 
through the town like a shunky. 1840 Fraser’s Mag : XXII . 
478 A cool temper. . I’m sure yon fiery ettercap has not. 
Hence ettercapped,///. a., inflicted by a spider. 
1721 Ramsay Poems , To Gay xii, Ye may smile at ether- 
copit stings With careless pride. 

Etterlin (c’tajlin). In 9 etterling. * A cow 
which has a calf when only two years old’ (Jam. - ). 

1863 N. Bril. Daily Mail 5 May, Among the live stock, 
some very fine etterhngs brought over 12/. a head. 

Ettick, obs. form of Hectic. 

Ettin, var. form of Eten, Obs., giant. 

Ettle (e-t’l), Since 14th c. only north, dial. 
Forms : 3 atli-en, 3-5 atle, 3-4 north . (h)aght-, 
eghtel, -il, 4-5 attel(e, -y, attle, ettill(e, (4 aghli, 
ahtil, atyle, eitle, ettele, -elle, -ylle, 5 attel(l, 
atthill, ettil, 6 attile), 4-6 etle, (7 attill, 7-9 
dial, eckle), 3- ettle. [a. ON. xtla (also etla, alia') 
to think, conjecture, purpose, destine, apportion 
prehistoric *ahiila, *chtla (whence some of the 
ME. forms), f. OTcut. *aht<i (OE. eaht, OHG. 
ahta, mod.G. acht) consideration, attention, f. 
root of Goth, aha ‘pods’, understanding, ahma 


soul. From the same nominal base without 
suffix are OE. eahtian, OHG. aJiton (mod.G. ach- 
teti) to esteem, consider.] 

X. To purpose (and senses derived from this). 

1 . trans. a. With inf. as obj. (usually preceded 
by to) : To intend, purpose, plan ; to make it 
one’s object, to endeavour. (In most instances 
this may be taken as intr. with inf. of purpose ; 
hence the vb. was occas. followed by thereto re- 
ferring to an inf. in context.) 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 79 Wolde him seluen wreke gif 
he mihte and |>erto ettle 5 ancf abit his time, a 1300 Cursor 
16384 (Cott.) O yur king [rat es in hand, quat aghtd yec do 
[ran! 1340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 5784 A doghter. .J>e whllk 
he Iuved specialy And eghtild to mak hir qwene of tvor- 
shepe. v 1340 Gaw. $ Gr. Kut. 27 An aunter m erde I 
attle to schaive. v 137S Sc. Lee- Smuts, Magdalina™ 
pi husband eitlise.pare-to.-To helpe pe puyre of his riches. 
ha 1400 Morti Arth. 520 Syr Arthure es thync enmye fore 
ever, And ettelles to bee overlynge of pc empyre of Koine. 
c 1400 Destr. Tray 2963 Hit were . . Scully for ivemen, paire 
houses to haunt & . . pere onesty atteil to saue. a 1400-50 
Alexander is, I forwith 301V ali ettiihs to schen e Of ane 
Eraperoure. 1674 Ray N. C. Wards 16 Eckle or Ettle, to 
aim intend, design. 1B08 J. Mayne Seller Gun IV, To bell 
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the cat wi* sic a scrov*, Some swanlcies ettled. 1863 J. 
Nic/iolson Poems , The Burnie , So bent on the bauble we 
ettle aye to win, The best o’ life’s blessings we lee far behin’. 

b. With sb. (or pron.) as obj. : To purpose, 
seek to bring about (a result). 

1513 Douglas FEneis xn. xiii. 14 Quhat purposis or etlis 
thou now? Jat see. 1774 C. Keith Fanner's Ha' 35 They 
wad think it a braw scheme. .Mischief to ettle. 

C. refl. To intend ( = ON. setlask ). 
la 1400 Mori e Art h. 554, Bee Estyre. .1 ettylle my selfene, 
To hostaye in Almayne. a 1400-50 A lexander 2829 (Dublin 
MS.) kou..ettlys |>e {A shift. MS. etils to] sir Alexander efte 
to assayle. 

2 . To destine, ordain, assign. Const, dat. of 
persons, for , to ; also simply , and with comple- 
ment or complemental inf. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9426 (Cott.) Qua herd euer spek o mare 
bliss, pan aghteld [ Trin . ordeyned] was adam and his? 
Ibid. 21759 Godd hat haghtils ilkin stat. C2400 Destr. 
Troy 394 She svas eldist and heire etlit to his londes. Ibid. 
6775 Pepull, pat by ordynaunse of Ector was etlit to hym. 
1513 Douglas FEneis 1. 1. 30 This Goddes etlit. .This realme 
to be. .mastres To all land is. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, 

* He drees the doom he ettled forme’. 1832-53 A. Laing in 
Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. in. 29 I’ll bless_ the doom I 
hae to dree That ettled her, my Highland maid, To dwell 
in Borristoun wi* me ! 

3 . To direct (speech or actions) to an object; 
esp. to aim (a blow or missile) at a person or a 
mark (also figb) ; absol. or intr. to take aim {at'). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6399 He auntrid vpon Ector, atlit hym 
a dynt. a 1400-50 A lexander 2322 To all you of atthenys 
hus atthill I my sawes. c 1470 Henry JVallace vm. 269 
Bot Wallace .. Folowed on him, and a straik etlyt fast. 
a 2500 Eger Grirte 992 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 385 
Grine. .attilde him a dint that bote full well. 1513 Douglas 
Mntis v. ix. 37 Mynestheus . . Onto the heid has halit wp 
on hie, Baith arrow and ene etland at the merk. .1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. 1. i. (1849) 3 To ettle at butts. 1862 Hislop 
Prov. Scot. 7 Aft ettle, whiles hit. 

fig. 1830 Galt Ltnvrie T. II. xv. xi. 90, I was per- 
suaded he had something to ettle at me. 

b. intr. To direct one’s course. 

c 1205 Lay. 25996 Hete we nu pene eotend bi-lafuen and 
atlien [c 1275 go we] to pan kinge. 1340-70 Alex. <$• Hind. 
15 pat Alixandre wip his ost atlede pidire. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 7424 Ector eftirsons etllyt on Achilles. Ibid. 8989 
Eneas afterward etlit anone. 1513 Douglas FEneis ix. ix. 
66 Quhayr thikkest was the pres thar etlis he. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., ‘ III ettle for yam ’, 111 turn my steps homeward. 

c. To aim at (a thing) ; to make an effort at. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph . 1.* it, When a they ettle at— 

their greatest wish Is to be made o’ and obtain a kiss. 1820 
Scott Monast. xvii, They that ettle at the top of a ladder 
will at least get up some rounds. 2873 F. K. Robinson 
in Gloss. W. Riding Yorksh. (E. D. S.) s.v. Ettle, I've 
been cttling after a new place. 

4 . To arrange, set in order, range ; to prepare. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. ix. 35 Hire teht aren .. Evene 
set ant atled al. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2376 Arowcs and other 
geire atled I anon. 

^b. refl. To prepare oneself. Cf. 1 c. 

<l 1400-50 Alexander 1157 pan etils him sir Alexander. 
2515 Scot. Field 280 Our english men ful merrilye attilde 
them to shoote. Ibid. 328 Soe eagerly with Ire attilld 
them to meete. 

II. 5 . trans. To guess, conjecture, divine. 
Also absol. 

c 2205-75 [cf. Ettj.inG vbl. j#.]. c 1350 Will. Palerne 813 
Alisaundrine anon atteled pat time, & knewe wel hi hire 
craft. Ibid. 941 Alysaundrine anon attlede alle here 
pou^tes. 

Hence Ettlement, intention. E’ttler, a schemer, 
an aspirant. 

2787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Eltlcment, intention. 2825- 
Jamieson, Ettlcmcnt, intention. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize 
. xxx, His father, through all the time of the first king 
Charles, an eydent ettler for preferment. 

Ettle (e t’l), sbl [f. Ettle vl\ 

1 . Aim, intent, purpose. 

2790 Burns Tam o' Shanter 213 Nannie . . flew at Tam 
wi furious ettle. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
11. 51 111 tarry nane to tefl. .The ettle o’ my eeran. 

2 . Chance, opportunity. 

2768 Ross Hclcnorc lit, But fainness to be hame, that 
burnt my breast, Made me to tak the ettle when it keest. 
E’ttle, sb.- Dial, form of Nettle ; cf. adder 
for nadder , etc. 

1688 Church* v. Acc. Minchinghampt. in Archxol. XXXV. 
451 For cutting of cities. 1843 Akerman Wiltsh. Gloss., 
Ettle, a nettle. 1884 Upton-on-ScvcrnGloss., Ettlcs, nettles. 

E’ttling (e*tlig), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. north, [f. 
Ettle v . + -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Ettle. 

1 . Intention, purpose ; also, endeavour. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 686, & alle myne atlyng to Abraham 
vn-haspc byjyue. 137s Barbour Bruce r. 587 Off hys etlyng 
rycht swa It fell, As I sail eftinvartis tell. _ c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Magdalena 564, & sownc pai arywinge mad In pe 
porte quhnre pai etline had. c 2470 Henry Wallace x. 166 
For charge off nan, hot it had ben his king At mycht that 
tym bring him fra his etlyng. 2822 Galt Steam-Boat 225 
(Jam.) But there was an ettling beyond discretion perhaps 
in this. 

f 2. Conjecture, estimation. Wi6utcn eni ct lunge 
(early ME.) : without any guessing, unquestion- 
ably. Obs. 

r **05 Lay. 25761 Bi atlinge fr 2275 hailing) heoin puhte 
J*ntti uoOere. c 1230 Unit Me id. 39 Muche mare he haueS 
wiSuten eni etlunge at balden to him seluen. ais^oStrtvles 
Warde in Cott. Horn. 263 Wi 5 uten ei etlunge pen of his 
nhne gfeadunge. 

+ 3 . Preparation. Obs. 
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I 34°’7° A lisamidcr 266 Redy too fight With atling of are- 
blast & archers ryfe. 

fEttoueh, v. Obs. [? ad. OF. estachter, ctachicr 
(with assimilation to Touch).] trans. To attach, 
fasten, fix. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 27/1 Chirographe or oblygacion 
thetvhich Jhesu Cryst bare and etrouchj’d it to thecrosse. 

Etui, etwee (etwr). Forms : 7 estuife, 
estwefe, ettuy, ettwee, pi. etweese, S etuis, 
etuy, 7- etwee, 8- etui. [a. Fr. etui, OF. estui 
= Pr. estui, 'estug (med.L. estttgzum , 1231, Dn 
Cange), according to M. Paul Meyer a vbl. sb. f. 
F. estuicr, Pr. estuiar, cstugar f:— late L. type 
*slugure) to keep, guard, hold in custody. (The 
Pr. form is inconsistent with the commonly as- 
sumed identity with the synonymous Sp. estuche, 
It. astuccio . ) Cf. Tweeze. 

In the forms estuife, estwefe in Florio the f may be a 
misprint for s; if not, these forms suggest some sort of asso- 
ciation with huswife subsequently used in the same sense.) 

A small case, usually ornamental, for small 
articles, as bodkins, needles, toothpicks, etc. ; for- 
merly also a case for surgical instruments. 

i6ix Florio, Astuccio, an estuife, a pocket cace or little 
sheath with cizers, bodkin, penknife .» in it. — Stucchio, 
an estwefe, etc. x6n Cotgr,, Estui, an Ettwee. — Pen - 
naroldc Chirurgicn, a Chirurgians Case or Ettuy ; the box 
wherein he carries his Instruments. 1657 R. Ligon Bar- 1 
badoes (1673) 27 Our Knives, Etweese, Keys, Needles. 1720 j 
Steele Tatler No. 245 ? 2 Gold Etuys for Quills, Scissars, 
Needles, Thimbles, a 1763 Shenstone Wks. (1764) I. 299 ; 
The gold etwee, With all its bright inhabitants, shall waste 
Its melting stores. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. II. ro June, 
He presented .. me with a gold etuis. i8n Pinkerton 
Pelral. II. 112 It is used, .in making boxes, socles, handles 
of knives, etuis, etc. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xlii, The 
pearl necklace and the gold etwee. 2883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 78 Travelling Bags, Razor Cases, Etuis, etc. 

attrib. 1828 Webster s. v. Etwee-case , a case for pocket 
instruments. 

E-tym. rare. = Etymon. 

1847 H. F. Talbot Eng. Etymologies 470, Thing. I have 
already given an etym of this word. 

Etymic (etrmik), a. [f. Etym-on + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the etymon or primitive form of 
a word. In some mod. Diets. 

Etymcrgraphy. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. eru/io-y true 
(see Etymon) + -7 pcupia writing ; after etymology. 
Historical accuracy of spelling. 

1886 F. Harrison in 19//* Cent. Jan. 103 It is as vain to 
ask us, in the name of etymography, to turn that name 
[Shakespeare] into Shakspere, as it would be to ask us, in 
the name of etymology, to turn * Tragedy ’ into Goat-song. 

+ Etymologe, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. txu/zo- 
\oy-hiv, f. !tv/ioAo7*os etymologer, f. cru/iov Ety- 
mon + -A070? one who discourses.] 
trans. a. To give an etymological signification 
to. b. To trace the etymology of ; to derive. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 50 Which word [MusickeJ . . 
hath been etymologed for the signification of the studies of 
humanitie and chiefly of poetry. x6n Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. vn. ii. (1632) 198 Whose originall Name . . some will 
have Etymologed from Saxum a Stone. 

Etymologer (etimp lod.^i). [f. Gr. iTv^to\6y os 
(see prec.) + -ER 1 ..] One who traces etymologies ; 

= Etymologist. 

1650 Massey Glasse for Worldlings 10 With the Etymo- 
loger tis. .water hardened by extream cold. 1660 M. Grtt- 
fith Fear of God <$■ King 82 (T .) 4 Lex <i Uganda’, saith the 
etymologer : it is called a law from binding. 2816 J. Gil- 
christ Philos. Etym . 260 A plain, blunt etymologer may 
take Jhe liberty of putting the extinguisher or monk’s hood 
on his shallow, misty notions. 2880 I. A. H. Murray Addr. 
Philol. Soc. 36 The fancies of. .monkish etymologers. 

Etymologic (edimolp-d^ik), a. [ad. L. ctymo- 
logic-us , a. Gr. kTvp.o\oyiK-6s, f. Wv^oKoyia Etymo- 
logy.] = next. 

1813 XV. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1856) Introd._ xix, I 
have habitually endeavoured, by etymologic investigation, 
to ascertain of every analyzed word the primary sense. 
1886 Athenoeum 7 Aug. 265/1 Without help from etymo- 
logic or other record we may safely go back ages further. 
[In mod. Diets.] 

Etymological (e-timolp-dgikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -al.] Of, or pertaining to, etymology; based 
upon, or in accordance with, etymology. 

2592 tr. Junius on Rev. ix. 22 This name belongeth unto 
the Etymological interpretation of Hildebrand. 1612 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. i. Notes 20 Take largest etymologicall liberty 
and you may have it from *Ellan-ban i.e. the white Isle 1 . 
c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 22 It wer more etymo- 
logical to wryt montan, fontan. according to the original. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 9/2 Peruse, for a farther De- 
scription . . Francis Holyoke, his Etymological Dictionary. 
1747. Johnson Plan Diet. Wks. IX. 283 Its [arrive’s] 
original and etymological sense. 1769 in Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotl. 11. xiii. (1876)355 The Etymological part of the 
rudiments of the Latin grammar. 2824 L. Murray Eng. 
Grant, (ed- O I. 331 Specimens of etymological Parsing. 
2865 Max Muller Chips (18801 1. vi. 130 A meaning that., 
can. .be defended on.. etymological grounds, 
b. nonce-use. Engaged in the study of etymology. 
2856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (2860) I. 25 So, we are to be 
etymological to night, exclaimed Gower. 

Etymologically (c^m^lfd^ikali). adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly-T] In an etymological manner ; ac- 
cording to or as regards etymology ; on etymo- 
logical principles. 


1730-6 in Bailey (folio), Etymologically , by way of ety- 
mology. 2798 W. Taylor in Robberds Mctn.I. 229, 1 try 
. . to use no words of which I cannot etymologically defend 
the application. 2809 Syd. Smith Whs. (1859) Latin 

and Greek have now mixed themselves etymologically with 
all the languages of modern Europe. 2860 Pusey Mtn . 
Propiu 522 The Devil, etymologically, the accuser. 1878 
Foster Pltys. in. i. 390 Such a use of the word is..etjTOo- 
logically incorrect. 1883 Sir J. C. Day in Law Re/, Q. 
Bench XII. 206 Etymologically considered, a journeyman 
is one who is employed by the day. 

II Etymologicon (e:timt?lp*d5ikpn). [mod. L., 
a. Gr. €TVfso\oyue6v t neut. of crupoXoyi^dr: see 
Etymologic.] A work in which the etymologies 
of words are traced ; an etymological dictionary. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 238 They who. are so exact 
for the letter, shall be dealt with by the Lexicon, and the 
Etymologicon too if they please.^ 1753 in Chambers Cycl. 
Sdpp. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. iii. 49 No English dictionary 
at all fulfils the requisites either of a truly scientific or of a 
popular etjTnoIogicon. 

Etymologist (etimpdod^ist). [f. Etymology 
+ -1ST.] One who treats of, or is versed in, the 
science of etymology ; one who searches into the 
history and origin of words. 

2635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. . n. xiii. 2x6 The Grceke 
Etymologists ridiculously draw it from many other ori- 
ginalls. 167^ Plot Stajfordsh. (1686) 240 This I take bat 
for the imagination of some fond Etymologist. 2747 John- 
son Plan Diet. Wks. IX. 177 In exhibiting the descent of 
our language, our etymologists seem to have been too lavish 
of their learning. 2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xx. 
(1840) II. 26S Chaucer, Gower, and Occleve ..are supposed 
by the severer etymologists, to have corrupted the purity 
of the English language. 2841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 262 The etymologist finds the deadest word to 
have been once a brilliant picture. 2879 Froude Ccesar iv. 
38 Etymologists could arrive at no conclusion as to the 
origin of the name. 

Etymologiza’tion. rare. [f. next -h -ation.] 
The action of etymologizing. 

ai 831 Bentham Zq^/cWks. 1838-43 VIII. 245 Byetymo- 
logization I.. mean . . the exposition of inflected words and 
conjugates by the exhibition of the root from which they 
are derived. 

Etymologize (etimp-lod^aiz), v. Also 6 ethi- 
mologise, 7 se-, etimologise, -ize, 9 etymo- 
logise. [ad. late L. etymologizare (spelt e'thimo- 
logisarc ), f. etymologia Etymology: see -ize and 
cf. Fr. etymologiser .] 

1 . trans. To give the etymology or derivation 
of ; to trace the etymology of ; to invent or suggest 
an etymology for. 

^2530 Rctnedic of Love 301 (T.), The first parte of this 
name we have yfounde, Let us ethimologise the secounde. 
2599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. iv. i, Pha. Breeches, $uasi 
Beare-riches ; when a gallant beares all his Ritches in his 
Breeches. A mo. Most fortunately etymologized. ci6 45 
Hoivell Lett. n. lxxxvii. (1753) 464 Languedoc .. Scaligcr 
would etymologize from * langue d’ouy ’. 2726 Amherst 

Terrx Fit. App. 325 Having started the conceit of an 
undergraduate’s being like an apprentice, (which you ety- 
mologize in a very accurate manner). 2826 Keatinge Trav. 
I. 217 Even the word merino is not altogether etymologized. 
1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 192 ^ With this in view, 
the first portion of Brahma is etymologized as follows. 2872 
Tylor Prim. Cult. I.147 The habit of etymologizing words 
off-hand from expressive sounds. 

J* b. To denote etymologically. Obs. rare.' 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 22 And indeed the Analogic 
of tne word induces me to imagine, some adventrous Cam- 
brian first arrived here, memorizing it by this name Pen- 
gzvin in the Brittish Tongue, Etymologizing so much. 2661 
Morcan Sph. Gentry 1. 45 The field isargent, a Mullet sable, 
by the name of Aston, as if it did Etymologize a stone. 

2 . intr. To study etymology ; to search into the 
origin of words ; to invent or suggest etymologies 
for words. 

2652 Gaulf. Magastrom. 245, I rejoyce not much in eti- 
mologizing. x8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos . Etym . 83 It would 
not be proper to etymologise too much or too minutely on 
some words. 2851 Trench Study of Words vii. (i86qi 266 
How perilous it is to etymologize at random. 2877 Peile 
Primer Philol. i. 26 We etymologise as if each mail were a 
standard to himself. 

Hence EfcymoTogizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2772 Antiq. Sarisb. 5 A rational employment .. is etymo- 
logizing. 2880 S. R. Driver Hebrew Tenses App. iii. 251 
Reckless etymologizing is to he avoided. 2882 Athenxutn 
23 Dec. 844/1 Man is, as Mr. Palmer says, an etymologizing 
animal, and abhors an unmeaning word. 

Etymology (ctimplod^i). Forms: [4 with 
Latin termination ethimolegia], 5-6 ethi-, othy- 
mologie, -y(©> (5 ethimilogio), 6-7 to tym-, 
etymologie, -y(e, 6- etymology, [a. OF. 
ethi mo logic, mod.F. etymologic , ad. L. etymologia, 
a. Gr.(Tvfio\oyta, f. irvno\6y-os : see Etymologe.] 

1 . a. The process of tracing out and describing 
the elements of a word with their modifications of 
form and sense. 

x588 Fraunce Landers Log. 1. xti. sr Notation or Etvmo- 
logie is the interpretation of the word. ijs$ XV ATruIxgg 
1. iv. § x This tracing of a word to its original, (which is 
called etymology), is sometimes a very precarious .. thing. 
2786 H. Tooke Parley ( 1798) I. ix. 456 The explanation and 
etymology of those words . . require a degree of knowledge 
in all the antient northern languages. 

With explanation drawn from the Gr. deriva- 
tion. (Cf. L. veriloquittm , by which Cicero ren- 
ders the Gr. word.) 



• ETYMON. 

# 1613 R. C. Table A iph. (ed. 3), Etymologie, true expound- 
ing. 1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., Etymology, 
the true exposition or interpretation of a thing. 

b. An instance of this process ; ,an account of 
the formation and radical signification of a word. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. 34 As Ysider tellith in the third 
book of Ethimilogies. 1575 Turberv. Falconrie 204 So that 
the etymologie of the name proceedeth all upon one cause. 
16 11 Speed \Hist. Gt. Brit. v. ij. 8 Neither let this Etymo- 
logie of Britaines seeme to be either harsh or absurd, seeing 
the very words sound alike, etc. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. v. 
1.(1675) 206 Critical Inquiries into Obsolete Rites, or Dis- 
putable Etymologies. 1755 Johnson Pref. Diet. Wks. IX. 
201 For the Teutonick etymologies, I am commonly indebted 
to Junius and Skinner. ^ 1845 Stoddart mEncycl. Melrop. 
(1847) I. 166/1 A little investigation will show this etymo- 
logy [of since ] to be entirely erroneous. 

C. The facts relating to the formation or deri- 
vation (of a word). (In 1 6-1 7th c. occur confused 
expressions such as * the etymology comes from/ 

* to derive the etymology from \) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. hi. ii. (1495) 50 What is 
the menynge of the Ethimolegia and the settyng of this 
name ?] 1447 Bokenham Scyntys (Roxb.) 46 Yf we them 
dewly kun applye And ordenelly aftyr the ethimologye. 
1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 276 Dagon. .as maie be iudged 
by the Etimologie of the word, was some God of the Sea. 
For Dag in Hebrue signifieth a fish. __ 1583 Fulke Defence 
(1843) 267 The etymology of this English word ‘priest’ 
cometh from presbyter. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 683 
Heralt..ismeerely a Teutonic or Duytch word, and in that 
tongue and no other, the true ^Etymologie thereof is onely 
to be found. 1651 Howell Venice 34 Som derive the Eti- 
mologie of this rare Cittie from Venetia, which in old Latin 
signifieth the frothing or seething of the Sea. 1666 G. 
Harvey Morb. AngiA J.\ Consumption is generally taken 
for any universal diminution and colliquation of the body, 
which acceptation its etymology implies. 1725 Watts 
Logic 1. iv. § 1 If the meaning of a word could be learned 
by its derivation or etymology, yet, etc. 1863 Max MUller 
Chips (1880) II. xxv #> 260 The etymology of a word can 
never give us its definition. 

transf. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold I. ii. 48 Those distinctions 
of origin, habits, dialect, and history which constitute what 
may be termed the etymology of the nation. 

■f d. Etymological sense, original meaning. Obs. 
<11592 Greene Jas. IV, 1. ii, Aten. What's thy name? 
Nano. Nano. A ten. The etymology of which word is a 
dwarf. 1631 Brathwait Eng. Gentleiv. (1641) 332 This 
name [widowes] . . hath received one constant Etymology ; 
‘deprived’ or ‘destitute’. 1711-14 Addison Sped. (J.i, 
Pelvis is used by comick writers for a looking-glass, by which 
means the etymology of the word is visible. 

2 . That branch of linguistic science which is 
concerned with determining the origin of words. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. 93 Others have better 
observed the laws of Etymology, and deduced it from a 
word of the same language. 1707 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 
44 The science of etymology has been earnestly recom- 
mended. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. iii. 48 Etymology, is the 
study of the primitive, derivative, and figurative forms and 
meanings of words. 1864 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. ir. 
yi. (1868) 242 As long as etymology was carried on on such 
principles it could not claim the name of a science. 

3 . Gram. That part of grammar which treats of 
individual words, the parts of speech separately, 
their formation and inflexions. 

1592 West Symbol. § 100 The rules of Grammar, touching 
eyther the jEtymologie or Syntaxis thereof. 1612 Brinsley 
Lnd. Lit. ix. (1627) 127 For the Etymologie, all the diffi- 
culty is in these three parts of Speech, Nownes, Verbs, and 
Participles. 1669 Milton Accedence Wks. (1847) 457/1 
Etymology, or right wording, teacheth what belongs to 
every single word or part of speech. 1748 Hartley Obscrv. 
Matt 1. iii, 304 Etymology and Syntax, as Grammarians 
call them. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Grain, (ed. 5) I. 60 The 
second part of grammar is etymology. 

II Etymon (e’timpn). [L. etymon , a. Gr. trvpov 
(orig. neut. of irvpos true) : (i) the ‘ true* literal 
sense of a word according to its origin ; (2) its 
‘ true * or original form; (3) hence, in post-classical 
grammatical writings, the root or primary word 
from which a derivative is formed. 

According to Brugmann, cTVjiof is for a prehistoric *s-etu - 
nos, f. r s weak grade of O Aryan *es to be + suffixes.] 

1 . The primitive form of a word ; the word or 
combination of words from which it has been cor- 
rupted. Sometimes nearly = Etymology i b, i c. 

1570-6 Lajwbarde Perarnb. Kent (1826) 477 Thus much 
then concerning the Etymon of this woorde Gavelkinde. 
160S Peacham Graphics (1612) 83 Blew hath his Etymon 
from the high Dutch Blaw. 1651 H. More Second Lash 
in Enthus. Triumph (1656) 227 For the word must so sig- 
nifie, as I did above prove, both from Testimony, and 
might also from the Etymon of the word. _ 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 451 The true Etymon of Jupiter, . being, .not 
Juvans Pater, but Jovis Pater. 1768 Swinton in Phil. 
Trans. LVIII. 239 The etymon laid down here seems more 
apposite and natural than that obtruded upon the learned 
world by Bochart. 1793 Pinkerton in D'Israeli Cur. Lit. 
(1866) 129/2 Of the etymon of pamphlet I know nothing. 

2 . The primary word which gives rise to a 
derivative. 

1659 T. Pecke Pamassi Puerp. 58, Nttmmus denotes 
Money told out; Upon This Fancy, Number, will give 
Etymon. x 8 ix Pinkerton Petral. I. 429 Greek etymons 
have become universal in the science, a 1834 Lamb Lett, 
to Manning v. 48 Logic is nothing. more than a know- 
ledge of words, as the Greek etymon implies. 1873 Whit- 
ney Orient. Stud. 210 Enabling them [the roots) to stand 
as etymons of almost any given word. 1882 Ed ut. Rev. 
July 1x4 The name has an evidently Norman etymon. 
t 3 . Original or primary signification. Obs. rare. 
1619 Sacrilege Handl. App. 43 Take him in his true 
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Etymon, and Morall will be, but, whatsoeuer concerneth 
Manners. 1626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 223 
Atojtoi, those are to them after the Grammer Etymon, men 
of no setled_ abode; vaguing, or vagabond Iewes. <1x634 
R. Clerke in Spurgeon T. re as. Dav. Ps. exxii. 6 Peace de- 
nominates Jerusalem, 'tis the etymon of the word, a 1834 
Coleridge (Webster), The import here given as the etymon 
or genuine sense of the word. 

+ 4 . The true name of a thing.' Obs. 

1651 Biggs Nero Disp.fq r 106 Neither dare they call 
their . . medicines by their proper Etymon ; that is to say 
they hide Scammony under the name of diagredium. 

Hence Etymo'nic a. rare~\ Pertaining to the 
etymon; etymological. 

1813 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1836) 128 The application 
of the word anterior to time only is neither based on ancient 
practice nor etymonic necessity. 

Eu, obs. var. of Yew. 

Eu-, prefix , repr. Gr. cu-, combining form of 
life good, used in neut. form cu as adv. = well. In 
Gr. the words with this as first element are pri- 
marily adjs. (often used as sbs., and in many in- 
stances giving rise to derivative sbs. or vbs.). Of 
these many are parasynthetic f. sbs., as c varopos 
having a good mouth, f. oro/i-a mouth, tvaxnpvv 
having a good form, f. <rxvw a form. In others the 
second element is a verbal root or a verbal adj. 
in -roy ; the sense of the compound varies (often 
in the same word) between active and passive ; 
in those that are active the prefix has the force of 
* well * ; in those of passive signification its sense 
is sometimes ‘well*, more commonly ‘easily*: 
thus, (v\apf]$ ‘taking good hold’, ‘easy to take 
hold of’, f. A ap- ‘to take* ; (virpatcTOS ‘doing well, 
prosperous*, ‘ easy to do f. irpa/c- (jjrp&aaciv) to 
do; €virot7]Tos well made, f. voietr to make. In 
Eng. the prefix occurs almost exclusively in words 
of Gr. derivation, as eulogy , euphetjiisni, or formed 
on Gr. elements, as eucalyptus ; the few exceptions 
are terms of mod. scientific classification. 

In late L. the 7/ in this prefix when occurring before vowels 
was consonantized (i. e. became v), and in order to preserve 
the traditional quantity of the syllable the £was made long, 
as in evangelium. The derivatives and cognates of evange- 
lium are almost the only words current in Eng. with the 
ev- form of the prefix ; in Fr. it is much more common, be- 
ing used even in recent formations from Gr. elements. 

Eubages : see Euhages. 

Euboic (yzri)Jn-ik), a. [ad. L. Eubo'icus , Gr. 
Eu/ 9 ot 7 «$y, f. E vfioia Euboea, the island now called 
Negropont.] Belonging to Euboea ; esp. in Euboic 
talent , a weight in use at the time of the Persian 
war. (Some authors write Eubccan in this as in 
other uses.) 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 546 And [Alcides] Lichas from the 
top of Oeta threw Into th' Euboic Sea. 1771 Raper Anc. 
Coins m Phil. Trans. LXI. 486 The Euboic Talent certainly 
came from Asia. 

Eubruche, var. of Eaubruche, Obs., adultery. 
Eucairite (ywkeoToit, yz/karrait). Min. Also 
eukairite. [f. Gr. cvnatp-os well-timed, opportune 
(f. €i>- Eu- + Kcupos time, season) + -Ite : see 
quot.] A mineral, consisting principally of 
selenium, copper, and silver. 

1822 Cleaveland Alin. 539 Eukairite .. was discovered 
about the time Berzelius completed his examination of the 
new metal Selenium. 1844 Dana Min. 487 Eucairite. 

Eucalyn (yw’kalin). Chan. [f. Eucaly-ptus 
+ -(i)n.] ‘ A saccharine substance, produced in 

the fermentation of melitose (the sugar of the 
eucalyptus), under the influence of yeast’ (Watts 
Diet. Chem.). 

1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. xi Starch, sugar, eucalyn, sorbin 
[etc.], are polymeric. 1878 Kingzett Attim. Client. 404. 

Eucalypsinthe (y/7kali'psin)>). [f. Eucalyp- 
tus, after absinthe .] (See quot.) 

1875 H. G Wood^ Therap. (1879) 88 Under the name of 
Eucalypsinthe, a liquor distilled from its leaves [those of 
Eucalyptus globulus ] has appeared in European commerce. 
Ewcalypt, rare. Anglicized form of next. 

1885 F. von Mueller (tilled, Eucalyptographia : A De- 
scriptive Atlas of the Eucalypts of Australia. 

|| Eucalyptus (yr 7 kali*pt£s). PI. -i, -uses, 
[mod. Lat., as iff. Gr. *€u*aAtnrroy, f. € v - (see- Eu-) 

+ tca\vTrr6s covered, f. KaXvn-retv to cover. The 
name, first given by L'heritier in 1788, was in- 
tended to mean ‘well-covered* (cf. the Ger. name 
schbnmiitze ) ; the flower before it opens being pro- 
tected by a sort of cap (‘calyptra obverse hemi- 
sphcerica ’, L’heritier).] 

A genus of plants of the Nat. Order Myrtacex ; 
the Gum-tree of Australia and the neighbouring 
islands ; an individual tree of this kind. 

1809 Naval Citron. XXII. 388 The Thelaleuca, Casuarina, 
Eucalyptus. 1823 Svd. Smith Botany Bay Wks. 1859 II. 
22/1 A London thief., lodged under the bark of the dwarf 
eucalyptus, and keeping sheep . . is not an uninteresting 
picture. 1875 H. G \Vood Therap. (1879) 89 Upon the 
lower mammalia the oil of Eucalyptus appears to act pre- 
cisely as it does on man. 1879 Temple Bar Oct. 237 The 
sombre eucalypti . . interspersed here and there by their 
dead companions. 

attrib. 1875 Ure Did. Arts II. 309 s.v., Gas extracted 
from eucalyptus leaves. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Eucalyptus oil. 


ETJCHAEISTIC. 

Hence are formed the names of various products ; 
as, Hucalyptene [ + -ene]. Eucaly -ptin [ + -in] 
Eucaly-ptol [ + -ol]. (Sec quots.) 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 2nd Suppl. 494 s.v., Euca- 
Jyptol healed with phosphoric anhydride gives up water, 
and yields *eucalyptene, C 12 H l \ 1853 Pharmac. Jrttl. 
XIII. 79 Kino consists principally of a peculiar substance 
reucalyptin) analogous . . to pectin. 1879 Watts Did. 
Client. VII. 2nd Suppl. 493 *Eucalyptol, this compound is 
contained in large quantity in the volatile oil of Eucalyptus 
globulus. 1884 Pall Malt G. 28 July 12/2 Any preparation 
from which the slightest odour of eucalyptol is diffused. 

Eucarist, obs. form of Eucharist. 

Euch, obs. form of Each. 

Eucharis (yr/'karis). Bot. [a. Gr. tvxapis 
pleasirig, f. ev - (see Eu-) -j- x°P l * grace.] A South 
American bulbous plant (N. O. Amaryllidacex) 
bearing white bell-shaped flowers, much in re- 
quest for bouquets, etc. Also attrib. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 473/x s.v. 1882 Garden 7 Jan. 10/3, I 
have several large pots of Eucharis in and coming into 
flower. _ 1882 Daily News 30 Dec. s/2 Beyond where the 
palms live, are eucharis, with their great starry flowers. 
1884 Pall Mall G . 10 July 8/2 Each^ bridesmaid carried a 
bouquet of eucharis lilies and maidenhair ferns. 1885 
Athenaeum 24 Jan. 126/1 Dahlia and eucharis bulbs, 
Eucharist (y/ 7 -karist). Forms: a. 5 euka- 
ryste, 6 eucarist, -chariste, eucKrist, 6- eucha- 
rist ; / 9 . 6 eucharistie, 8 eucharisty. [a. OF. 
eucariste (cf. mod.F. eucharistie ), ad. late L. 
eucharistia, a. Gr. evyapiOTla thanksgiving, hence 
the Lord's Supper, f. evxapiaros grateful, f. «u- (see 
Eu-) + stem of x a P l C (<T ^ ai t° offer willingly. The 
P forms may either be ad. L. or a. mod.F.] 

I. 1 . Eccl. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
the Communion. 

a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 37 J>e brede 
of eukaryste, J? at es k e grace in sacrament of be autere. 
1509 Barclay SJtyp of Folys (1570) 174 Eucharist .. is the 
priestes seruice and busynes. a 1535 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1338/2 This blessed sacrament is also called Eucha- 
ristia. <r x6oo Hooker (J.), Himself did better like of 
common bread to be used in the eucharist. a 1638 Medd 
Whs . 1. Ii. 287 Our Sacrament of Peace is called the Eu- 
charist. 1712 Sir G. Wheler Liturgy after Model of 
Ancients ( MS.) 195 The importance of the Holy Eucharisty 
is so great that they did. .give a general Scheme, how it 
shou’d be celebrated. 1786 W. Thomson Watson’s Philip III 
(1839) 335 Sigismond.. allowed them [the Hussites] the cup 
in tne sacrament of the eucharist. 1845 S Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref I. 255 It was not denied that the efficacy of the 
Eucharist in both kinds was more complete. 

2 . The consecrated elements, esp. the bread. 
Phrases, To give , receive , etc. the Eucharist . 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 401 Thay spulyeit 
the eucarist out of the cais of silver. 1579 Fulke Heskins' 
Pari. 82 A.. priest sent to Serapion a little portion of the 
Eucharistie. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 1x857) 1 . 103 The Emperor, 
Henry VII, who was .. poisoned with the Holy Eucharist. 
1660 R. Coke Porvcr $ Stibj. 162 At no time a Priest k 
worthy to celebrate Mass, who hath not received the Eucha- 
rist. 1772 Priestley lust. Relig. (1782) II, 352 Giving the 
eucharist to children was . . finally abolished. i86x Hook 
Lives Abps. I. vi. 323 The corporal presence of our Lord 
in the Eucharist. 1875 W. Smith Did. Chr. Antiq. I. 625 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom u § 5. p. 3x8) speaks of 
ministers distributing the eucharist (ttjv jvxapumaR 5 to- 
ReiVavreO i.e. the elements, to the communicants. 

J* 3 . The box or closed vessel containing the 
consecrated bread ; the pyx. Obs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 255 The siluer euchrist be 
ane cord . . that hang . . Tha pluckit doun. 1560 St. Giles 
Charters (1850) p. xlviti, Ane rownd eucharist, ane chalece, 
ane plate. Ibid. p. xlyii, The pece of gold that held the 
breid within the eucharist. 

II. 4. Thanksgiving. 

1613 R. G Table Alph.(ed. 3), Eucharist , a thanksgiuing. 
1644 Jer. Taylor A Pol. Liturgy § 38 For which ability 
they should do well to pay their eucharist to the Holy 
Ghost. 1691-8 Norris Prad. Disc. 225 The Second calls 
for our Praise and Eucharist. <1x7x6 South Serm. (1744' 
VII. 12 He. .is. .led through a vale of tears to the region of 
eucharist and hallelujahs. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 80 
Adding their Amen to the voice of Eucharist. 

Eucliaristial (yfikarrstial). [f. L. euchar - 
isli-a + -al.] A vessel intended to hold the bread 
consecrated for use at the Eucharist. 

1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) II. i. 35^ The eucha- 
ristial, or ‘ new sepulchre of the body of Christ,’ in which 
was reserved the eucharist under the form of bread. Ibid. 

II. 42 The rubric ordered that the housel . . should be kept 
. .under the kind of bread in a vessel called the eucharistia!. 
Eucharistic (yfikari'stik), a. and sb. [f. Eu- 
charist + -ic ; cf. Fr. eucharistique . ] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Eucharist. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xiii. 4 * The belief of the 
Eucharistick Bread being the real Body of Christ. <1x711 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 242 Invites her .to the 
Eucharistick Feast. 1847 Disraeli Tattered v. vi, The 
ceremony, .eternally invested with eucharistie grace, 2869 
Haddan Apod. Sttcc. viii. (1879) 232 Poison administered in 
the Eucharistic cup. _ . 

b. Of the nature of, or resembling, the Eucharist. 
x86o Westcott Int rod. Study Gosp. vi. (ed. 5) 335 In this 
connexion the eucharistie meal at Emmaus gams a new 
meaning. 1877 Sparrow Serm. xii. 361 The taking of food, 
if sanctified by religion, is eucharistie. 

2 . Of or pertaining to thanksgiving (occasionally 
with mixed notion of 1). 
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EUCTICAL, 


2678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. . 401 He [Socrates] would 
have an Eucharistick Sacrifice offered to him [/Esculapius] 
in his behalf, as having now cured him at once of all 
diseases by Death, a 2722 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 372 They sang new Eucharistick Strains To glorious 
God- i 8 53 J- Brown in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 
I. 280 It is a magnificent eucharistic ode. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. 1, 443 note , The meat-offerings were eucharistic, 
and the sin-offerings expiatory* 

f B. sb. = Eucharist 4. Obs. . 

1S23 Cockeram, Eucharist tcke, a giuing of thankes. 1709 
Strvpe Ann. Ref. I. vii. 20 7 mat g., An eucharistic of the 
exiles to Jesus Christ. 

Eucharistical (ywkarrstikal), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ICAL.] 

1. = Euchaeistio A. 1. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 2342/1 The eucharisticall 
bread vpon which thankes bee giuen. 1612 Brerewood 
Lang, <5. Relig. Pref. 7 The eucharistical elements are not 
naked and empty signs. 2686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus xviii. 
52r The Deacon .. poured some drops of the Eucharistical 
wine into her mouth. 1725 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist.vjth c. I. 
v. 128 That after the Memory of the Passion is finish'd, this 
Eucharistical Body is not destroyed. 2799 V. Knox Nat. 
Lord's Supper Pref. (R.\ Those who understand them of the 
eucharistical bread and wine. 1842 Manning Serm. (1848) 

I. xiv. 187 They.. offered the eucharistical sacrifice in their 
upper chambers. 

2. = Eucharistic A. 2. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum of Diuinitie 66 b, Whiche be sacri- 
fices Eucharisticall, or of prayse? 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. 
Sacram . xiti. 79 Then the priest begynneth the Eucharisti- 
call sacryfyce of geuing thankes. .before the consecration. 
c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) II. 1 06 You should do well to 
intersperse among them som eucharisticall ejaculations. 
1795 Mason Ck. Mtts. ii. 123 The music, .was originally set 
to a Eucharistical Hymn of Thanksgiving. 

Hence Euchari-sticaUy adv., in a eucharistic 
manner. 

1639 W. Sclatek 2nd Worthy Comm tin. Rewarded 46 
No more is Christ offered up (save onely Eucharistically, 
and commemoratively;. 1710 W. Hume Sacred Success. 260 
They might find some way to communicate eucharistically. 

Encliaristize (yr/karrstoiz), v. [f. Eucharist 
+ -IZE ; suggested by Gr. evx^piOTCtvJ] trans. A 
rendering of Gr, cvxapioruy (classically only intr. 
to give thanks), as used for the nonce by Justin 
Martyr: To affect (the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper) by an act of thanksgiving. 

1 7 1 4~7 J* Johnson Unbloody Sacrif A 1724) 198 Our Saviour 
blessed or Eucharistized the Bread and Wine. 1737 Water- 
land Eucharist (ed. 2) 134 Justin Martyr speaks of the 
Elements being Eucharistized or blessed by the Prayer of 
the Word. 1876 J. H. Blunt Annot. Bk. Com . Prayer 
(ed. 7) 174 The oread and wine, .to be by Him eucharistized 
to the higher sphere and purpose of the new creation. 

Hence Eucharrstized ppl. a ., Eucharrstizing 
vbl. sb. 

*737 Waterland Doct. Eucharist v. 128 Justin Martyr .. 
calk the consecrated Elements by the Name of Eucha- 
ristized Food which looks as if he thought that the Thanks- 
giving was the Consecration : But yet, etc. 1714 Johnson 
Unbloody Sacrif. (1724) 198 The Blessing, or eucharistizing, 
terminates on the Bread. 

Euchito (y??koit). Also 7 euchet. [ad. late L. 
cachita , cue /tela, ad. Gr. tvxirrjs (misspelt (vxrjTijs), 
f. cux 5 / prayer.] One of a sect which arose in the 
fourth century, taking its name from a belief that 
perpetual prayer was the only means of salvation. 
The name was also applied to later sects holding 
similar views. 

2585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 263 Give ourselves only to 
prayer. That is the error of the Euchites. 1621 J. Maver 
En%. Catech It [the Christian soule] will rather become 
an Euchet, by being continually lifted up in prayer. 1730-6 
in Bailey (folio’. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Retig. Rtunvl. 

II. 1478 Massalians, a Christian sect, which soon obtained 
other names, — Euchites. 

t Enchlo’re, a. Obs. [f. Gr. cv- (see Eu-) + 
xLwpbs green.] * Of a distinct green colour ; said 
of certain minerals 
1847 in Craic; and in mod. Diets. 
tEuclllcrric, a. Obs. [f. as next + -ic.] Eu- 
ehloric gas — Eu chlorine, 

(The explanation in Craig and mod. Diets. ‘ Having a dis- 
tinct green colour* represents the meaning intended by 
Davy; but the adj. seems to occur only in this connexion.) 

x8ix Editi. ReznXVIlI. 480 The new compound, .may be 
denominated from its peculiarly bright green, euchlorine or 
cucldoric gas. 

Euchlorine (y/v-klo*‘rin). Chem. [f. Gr. *u- 
(sec Eu-) + yfcopos green + -ink. Formed by Davy 
on the analogy of Chlorine, a word introduced 
by himself a few months earlier.] ‘A gaseous 
mixture of chlorine and oxide of chlorine, obtained 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on chlorate of 
potassium’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

t8i* Sir II. Davy Chem. Philos. 238, I discovered this 
elastic subNtance. .in January i8n»and gave to it the name 
of Euchlorine (note, Eu and from iis^bright yellow- 

green colour. 2823 Faraday Ear/. Res. x.xi. 02 Fluid eu- 
vhlorine was obtained by enclosing chlorate ol potash and 
sulphuric acid in a tube. 1873 Watts Foumes Chem. 187 
Che euchlorine of Davy, prepared by* gently heating potas- 
sium chlorate with dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Euclilorit© (y/7-*klo*»*rait). Mitt. [f. Gr. ev- 4- 
X^a-'pbt (cf. prec.) + -ite.] A variety of magnesia 
mica of a deep green colour, found at Chester 
(Mass.) in 1S70. 


1876 Amcr. Jrttl. Sc. Ser. in. XII. 231 Euchlorite. Mas- j 
sive, in coarse elongated scales. 1879 Watts Did. Chem . t . 
VIII. 3rd Suppl. 1. 762. % 

|| Enchologion (ynkolffu-dgijpn). Also 8 in 
Latin form -ura. [ad. Gr. (vxoXoyiov prayer-book, 
f. tvxrj prayer + A07- ablaut stem of Aeycm to 
say.] A collection of prayers ; a prayer-book ; 
also, a book of ritual, primarily that of the Greek 
Church. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying v. § 7 (x68o) 261 A Prayer 
taken out of the Euchologion of the Greek Church. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The euchologium is properly the Greek 
ritual. 1876 Praycr-bk. Interleaved 211 Forms by Basil 
and Chrysostom are given in the euchologion. 

t Etrchologue. Obs, [ad. Gr. cvxo^byiov (see 
prec.), assimilated to epilogue, etc.] — prec. 

2646 J. Gregory Notes 4 Observ. (1650) 169 This Recollec- 
tion out of their own Euchologues. Pater noster qui es in 
Ccelis, etc. Ibid. 171 So the order in the Euchologue pami&i 
ainoo 6 irpe t>9. X700 Sir H. Chauncy Hist. Herts 47 'Tis 
farther observ’d by the Euchologue of the Greek Cnurch, 
that the Bishop having his formalities upon him fumeth 
the Groundwork or Foundation, with his Incense circular 
wise. 

Euchology (ywkpdod^i). • Anglicized form of 

Euchologion. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ck. 1. xii. 93 Fanatick Errour.. in- 
sinuating it self, .in Prayers, Sacraments, and Euchologies. 
ax 7x0 Bp. G. Bull Whs. II. 556 He .. took out of the 
ancient euchologies, or prayer-books of the Jews, what was 
good and laudable in them. 1735 Johnson tr. Lobo's Voy. 
to Abyssinia 369 Father Goar.. has observ’d, in his Notes 
on the Euchofogy, etc. 1843 J* H. Newman Miracles 129 
To introduce a prosaic phraseology into, .the lessons of the 
Euchology. 

Hence Euckolo'gical a. rare, of or pertaining to 
euchologies. 

1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (i 858) II. App. 414 The 
liturgical and euchological forms of her worship. 

Euchre (y/Pksi), sb. Formerly also uker, 
yuker, eucre. [Of uncertain etymology. 

As Bower sbP, one of the terms used in this game, is of 
Ger. origin, it has often been supposed that the word euchre 
is also from German, but no probable source has been found 
in that lang. Can it be a, Sp. yuca, in the phrase ser yuca, 
given by Caballero as an American expression for * to be 
cock of the walk, to get the best in anything’ (ser el gallito 
en algutia cosa , sobresalir eu algo ) ?] 

1. A game at cards, of American origin, played 
by 2, 3, or 4 persons, with a pack of 32 cards (the 
2, 3> 4> 5» 6 of each suit being rejected). A player 
may, if he pleases, 1 pass’ or decline to play, but 
if he undertakes to play, and fails to take 3 tricks, 
he or his side is said to be ‘ euchred’ and the 
other side gains two points. 

The highest cards at Euchre are the knave of trumps and 
the other knave of the same colour (see Bower sb.*) ; the 
other cards used rank as in whist. There are various modi- 
fications of the game, as Railroad Euchre, played with the 
usual 32 cards and an extra blank card called ‘the joker’, 
or ‘imperial trump’, which is superior to all; French 
Euchre , played with 24 cards ; and others. 

1846 in Smedes & Marshall Rep. High Court App. Mis- 
sissippi (1847) 60 No matter whether defendants played at 
pool, whist, uker, poker, etc. Ibid., Whist, _ yuker, brag, 
etc. 2850 (tit Id, The game of Euchre, with its Laws. 
1856 Mayne Reid Quadroon xlvii, The thing was im- 
possible, as I had never played euchre. 1863 Dicey 
Federal St. II. 57 The men . . played the mysterious game 
of ‘ euchre.’ 2870 B. Harte Heathen Chinee 21 We had a 
small game, Ana Ah Sin took a hand : It was euchre. The 
same he did not understand. 1872 Mark Twain Roughing 
It xxiii, At night, by the camp-fire, we played euchre and 
seven up, to strengthen the mind. 2889 Pall Mall G. 27 
Feb, 3/2 Euchre was probably acclimatised on the Missis- 
sippi by the Canadian voyageurs, being a form of the 
French game of triomphe. 

2, An instance of ‘euchreing * or being ‘euchred’. 

2880 Amcr. Hoyle 75 No. 1 deals, but . . fearing a euchre, 

he turns down the trump. 

Hence Eu'chreist, a player at euchre. 
x86i W. H. Russell in Times 10 July, The sentry tells 
his captain, who is an euchreist, that ‘ It’s all right,' and 
resumes his seat and his cigar. 

Euchre (y» - kai), v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. At 
euchre : To gain the advantage over (an adversary) 
by his failure to take three tricks: see. the sb. 
Hence tratisf to outwit, ‘do’, ‘best’. Also, To 
euchre (a person) out of ( a thing). 

cx 866 B. Harte Tennessee's Partner Wks. 18S0 II. 241 
‘Euchred, old man!* said Tennessee smiling. 1880 in 
Webster (Suppl.) 2887 Concord (N. Hamp.) Monitory _Mnr., 
The stockholders . . have been euchered out of their in- 
vestments in Vermont railroads. 

Euchrist, obs. form of Eucharist. • 
Enchroite (yx/ kr^pit). Mill. £f. Gr. tvxpo-os 
well-colcured, f. <u- (see Eu-) + xpoa colour + -ite.] 

A hydrous arsenate of copper of a bright emerald- 
green colour. 

2825 W. Haidinger^ Mohs * Min. III. 94. 2835 Shepard 
Min. I. 189 Euchroite .. was discovered at -Libcthen in 
Hungary. 

+ Euchymous, a. Obs. [f. mod.L. cttchym-us, 
(ad. Gr. <uxt>/ios, f. Gr. cu- EU' + x^w* Chyme) 

+ -ous.] Conducive to a healthy condition of the 
blood or other fluids of the body. 

1651 Bices Nexo Dish, 195 Whatsoever is pleasant to the 
tongue, .nor very harm 10 tne stomack, tliat is cried up as 
euchymous, sound and wholesome. 


So fEtuclxymy [ad. Gr. <uxu/ua]. Obs. A good 
state of the blood and other fluids of the body, 
2678-96 in Phillips. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 2860 in Mayne. 
t JBuchyside'rite. Alin. Ohs. [f. Gr. til- (see 
Eu-) + xu-<ris melting (f. xt-tiv to meit) + oiSrjp.cs 
iron + -ite.] A variety of angite ; = Pyroxene. 

2823 W. PHiLLirs Min. 62 Euchysiderite . . may be con- 
sidered as an augite, of which iron enters into the compo- 
sition in an uncommon degree. 

Euclase (yzrkl^s). Alin. [a. Fr. euclase, f. Gr. 
cu-(seeEu-) +K\aa-is breaking, f. t:\a-av to break; 
so called on account of its easy cleavage.] A 
silicate of aluminium and gJucinum occurring in 
light-green, transparent crystals. 

2804 Fourckoy Chem. II. 412 The primative form of eu- 
clase is a right rectangular prism. 2 8 zz Imison Sc. 4- Art 
II. 93 GIucina..has been procured from., the euclase. 
2868 Dana Min. 380 Euclase receives a high polish, but is 
useless as an ornamental stone on account of its brittleness. 
1874 Westropp Man. Prec. Stones 25 The euclase is also 
of the same chemical composition as the emerald. 

Euclid (yzzklid). [ad. Gr. Eu/rAriSijs.] A 
mathematician of Alexandria who flourished about 
300 b.c. : hence, a. the works of Euclid, esp . the 
Elements (cf. Elements) ; b. a copy of the same. 

2581 Mulcaster Positions xli. (1887) 241 [He] gave them 
a number of Euclides of his owne coast. 2665 J. Sergeant 
Surefooting 163 To study my Book with that severity as 
they would do an Euclid. 2845 Stoddart in Encycl. Metrop. 
(1847)1.42/1 When we read Euclid, we find neither first 
person nor second in any part of his whole Work, Mod. We 
don’t approve of symbolical Eucltds. They were examined 
in Algebra and Euclid. 

Euclidean (y«klrd/an, yriklidran), a. Also 
Euclidian, [f. L. Eucli de-us, Gr. Eu/rXeiScior (f. 
EuclTd-es, EvrcAufys Euclid) + -an.] Of or per- 
taining to Euclid ; that is according to the prin- 
ciples of Euclid. 

By recent^ writers Euclidean geometry has been used as 
the distinctive name of the geometry based on an acceptance 
of the axioms laid down by Euclid, as distinguished from 
the systems (constructed e.g. by Lobatchewsky, Grassmann, 
Riemann) which develop the consequences that would fol- 
low from the rejection of some of these. So also Euclidean 
space : the kind of space actually known to us, for which 
these axioms are valid, as opposed to hypothetical kinds of 
space for which one or more of the axioms would be false. 

2660 Barrow Euclid Pref. (1714)2 The whole Euclidean 
work, c 2865 in Wylde’s Circ. Sc. 1. 551/2 Euclidean geometry 
tolerates no such imperfections. 1883 Standard No. 18464 
5 This abstruse discourse on Euclidian space and magni- 
tudes of four dimensions. 2883 American VII. 75 This 
would be their Euclidian geometry, 
t Eu clionism. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Euclion-cm, 
the name of a miser, the chief character in Plautus’ 
Auhdarta + -ism.] Stinginess. 

2599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 3 Those gTey beard Huddled- 
duddles. .were strooke with such stinging remorse of their 
miserable Euclionisme and snudgerj’. 

Eucnemic (ywknrmik), a. nonce-ivd. [f. Gr. 
tvKi'rju-i? well-greaved (an epithet of Homeric 
heroes), f. eu- (see Eu-) + kviju'is greave + -ic.] 
Well-greaved ; hence belonging to ancient Greece. 

2852 Fraser's Mag.* XLI II. 249 The existence of togate 
and eucnemic proficients in the art of angling is com- 
petently attested. 

Encnemidal (yzzknrmidal), a. nonce-rod. [f. 
Gr. tvKVTjfiiti- stem of evKinjfxts (see prec.) + -At.] 
Pertaining to a well-greaved man ; hence quasi- 
sb. pi. : Stout leggings. 

2829 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 30 A collection of weather 
clothing, contemporary with, and equally efficacious as, 
the eucnemidals before alluded to. 

Eucolite (y/Pktfbit). Min. Also eukolite, 
-yfce. [f. Gr. «uko\-o? easily satisfied (f. « v - (see 
Eu-) + tc&Xoy food) + -ITE. The name is founded 
on the fact that it contains less zirconia than 
wohlerite does.] A variety of eudialyte. 

1847 Scheerer in Pogg. Ann. 56s [Explains that he gave 
this name to the mineral ‘ because it contented itself, so to 
speak, with iron oxide in default of zirconia’]. 2840 Amcr. 
Jrttl. Sc. Ser. 11. VIII. 226^ On Eukolite, a new Mineral. 
2868 Dana Min. 249 Eucoltte is from islands of the Lan- 
gesund fiord in Norway. 288* Watts Diet. Chem. II, 605 
Eukolyte is distinguished by the presence of cerium. 

Eucrasy (y/7*krasi). Abo 7 eucracy, 8 eu- 
chrasy. [ad. Gr. (vKpdal-a good temperature, f. 
f vKpdros well-tempered, f. <u- (see Eu-) + rpa-, 
Kfpavvvvai to mix.] Such a due or well-proportioned 
mixture of qualities as constitutes health or sound- 
ness. 

260^ Walkington Opt. Glass xv, In this eucrasy there is 
an absolute r/A 2642 W, Price Serm. 39 Of this 
Eucracy, this healthful! temper and constitution, the City 
once was. 1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana vi. 79 It is some 
dayes before the stomach recover its eucrasy, and perform 
its office well. 2729 Quincy Med. Diet., Euchrasy. Hence 
in mod. Diets. 

t Encra'tic, a. Oh. 1-are-', [f. Gr. <CrpeT-ot 
(fee prec.) + ic.] (See quot.) 

1795 tr. Mercicds Fragments t. 56 A stale truly eucratic 
..where good and ill arc intermingled, but where the good 
preponderate. 

T Enctical (y/?ktikal), a. Obs. [f. Gr. (vktik-vs 
ixtrtaining to prayer (f. (vx<aOat to pray) + -al.] 
Pertaining to prayer ; supplicatory. 
a 2638 Mi: on Whs.x. xlix, Eucharistical Offerings arc *uch 



EUDAIMONOLOGY. 


EUHEMERISM, 


whose end is Thanksgiving to God . . Euctical . . such as 
are made to God . . when we come to pray before him. 
X745 Bp. E. Law Theory Relig. 227 Hence was the Origin 
of Sacrifices, as they^ are distinguished into expiatory, 
euctical, and eucharistical. 

Hence Etrctically adv. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. 1. Ii. 291 The Heave-offering . . was as 
it were an Offering of his own, and therefore he applieth it 
Euctically. 

EudaLmonoTogy. rare— 1 , [f. Gr. €vdaiftwv, 
t vdatfxov-os fortunate, happy + -(o)logy.] (See 
quot.) Hence EudaLmonolo'ffian. 

a 1832 Bentham Deontology I. xx. 320 The employment 
of the word Eudaimonology, to represent the utilitarian 
doctrines, and Eudaimonologians its professors. 

Eudemon, -daemon (ywdf-mon). [a. Gr. cu- 
Salfxwv fortunate, happy, f. tv- (see Eu-) + Sat/xuv 
guardian, genius. Sense 2 is of mod. origin, and 
not according to Gr. idiom.] 

1. Astrol. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey %Eudxmon, the Eleventh House 
of a Celestial Figure, so call’d by Astrologers, upon ac- 
count of its good and prosperous Significations. 1730-6 in 
Bailey (folio>. 1819 J as. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 94 Eudeinon, 
the good demon, the nth house, so called because it is the 
source of as many good things as the 12th house is of evil. 

2. A good angel ; = Agathodemon. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ep. to Cholmley 1 For 
the style. .1 tooke it to bee some Iesuites, some Eudemon’s, 
or Cacodaemon’s* or the like. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 
1834-43 Southey Doctor (1848)672/1 The simple appendage 
of a tad will cacodemonise the Eudasmon. 

Eudemonic, -desmonic (y/7di'mp*nik), a . 
[ad. Gr. tvfiatpovtK-os, f. (vSaifioula happiness.] 

1. Conducive to happiness ; viewed as conducive 
to happiness. 

1865 J. Grote Treat. Mor. Ideas vi. (1876) 72 The former 
of these is the eudpemonic worth of actions. 

2. pi. a. (after Gr. rd tvtiatfiovuca) (see quot. 
a 1832). b. ( nonce-use ) Appliances for comfort, 
means of happiness. 

<11832 Bentham Logic Wks. (1838-43) VIII. 289 Eudie- 
monics, or the art of applying life to the maximization of 
wellbeing. 1865 J. Grote Treat. Mor. Ideas ii. (1876) 13 Eu- 
diemonics however has generally been, and is likely to be, 
exceedingly ideal. 1883 Burton & Cameron To Gold 
Coast for Gold I. iv. 137 Bright sun and pure air .. better 
eudmmonics than purple and fine linen. 

So Euclemonical a. 

1865 J. Grote Treat. Mor. Ideas i. (1876) 8 The axiom 
might be very sterile in results without cudmmonical ob- 
servation to give us particulars about the pain. 

Eudemonism, -dasmonism (y«dr -maniz’m). 
Also 9 eudaimonism. [f. Gr. tvBaifsovia happi- 
ness (f. tyBaipKov happy, f. tit- Eu- + Balpuvv guardian 
genius : see Demon) + -ism.] 

That system of ethics which finds the foundation 
of moral obligation in the tendency of actions to 
produce happiness. 

1827 De Quincey Last Days RantWks. 1862 III. 101 
note, Ethics, braced up into stoical vigour by renouncing 
all effeminate dallyings with Eudaemonism. 1839 Blackw. 
Mag. XLV. 845 In England men were satisfying them- 
selves . . with the unveiled eudaemonism of Paley. 1866 
Ferrier Grk. Philos. I. xi. 277 Eudaimonism, or the philo- 
sophy of happiness. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. <5- Dogma 47 
We English are taunted with our proneness to an un- 
worthy eudiemonism. 

Eudemonist, -dsemonist (y«df-manist). 
Also -daimonist. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] One who 
believes in eudemonism. 

1818 Coleridge in Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 273 Yet this is the 
common argumentum in circulo in which the eudaemonists 
flee and pursue. 1840 Q. Re?>. LXV. 494 The enlightened 
Eudaemonist. .by his first maxim necessarily excludes the 
idea of a divine revelation. 1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos. I. 
xi. 292-3 The utilitarians or Eudaimonists define the good 
as centring in happiness. 1872 Minto Eng. Lit % 1. i. 48 
He [De Quincey] described himself as a Eudaemonist. 
Hence Endemoni'stic a., of or pertaining to 
eudemonism. Eudemonistical a. = prec. 

1855 Ess. Intuitive Morals 67 Whence come these re- 
ligious" considerations which are so completely to modify 
our Eudaimonistic ethics. 1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos. I. xi. 
283 Socrates . . had strong utilitarian, even eudaimonistic, 
tendencies. x88x Mod. Rev. Oct. 718 We reject the Israel- 
itish morals as eudaemomstical. 

Enclemonize, -dsmonize (yKdi-msnaiz),®. 
rare—', [ad. Gr. f iidaipov(£-(tt' J f. cvSat/iajp happy.] 
Irons. To consider happy. 

1876 Grote Eth. Fragm. v. 154 No person is entitled to 
be called happy, whom the intelligent and reflective ob- 
server does not macarise (or eudaemonise). 

Eude*mony, -dse*mony. rare. [ad. Gr. 
cvBaipov-ia, f. as prec.] Happiness, prosperity. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. 
Theory (1886) II. II. lit. 509 The best defence of the invari- 
able eudaemony of Virtue proceeds from Shaftesbury. 

Eudialyte (yttdai’alsit). Min. Also erron. 
eudyalite [f. Gr. cuSiaXvros easily dissolved, f. «u- 
(see Eu-) + SxaAueti' to dissolve (see Dialyse) ; the 
name refers to the solubility of the mineral in 
hydrochloric acid.] A vitreous bisilicate of zir- 
. conium, iron, calcium, sodium, and other elements, 
occurring in rhombohedral crystals, rose pink or 
brownish red; first found at Kangerdluarsitk in 
Greenland. Cf. Eucolite. 
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1837 Penny Cycl. X, 64/2 Eudyalite. 1887 Dana Man. 
Mitt. (ed. 4) 275 Eudialyte. 

Eudiometer (y«diip'm?t 9 i). [f. Gr. ev5to-y 
clear (weather) (f. €v- Eu- + 5 if- stem of Zcuy, 
Aids the god of the sky and the atmosphere) + 
fxirpov measure.] 

An instrument for testing the purity of the air, 
or rather the quantity of oxygen it contains. 

Various kinds have been in use, but the commonest is 
that invented by Dr. Ure, consisting of a tube closed at 
one end, in which certain quantities of hydrogen and atmo- 
spheric airfare exploded over water by an electric spark. 
From the rise of the water in the tube inferences are drawn 
as to the amount of oxygen that was present. The apparatus 
is also, and now chiefly, employed in the analysis of gases. 

1777 De Magellan (title). Glass apparatus for making 
mineral waters.. with the description of some new Eudio- 
meters. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 153 He has a large 
course of eudiometrical experiments going on at present, 
particularly with Fontana's and Volta’s eudiometers. 1807 
Pepys_ Eudiometer in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 249 Known 
quantities of the air to be tried, and of nitrous gas being 
mixed, were admitted . . into a graduated tube, which he 
[Priestley] denominated a eudiometer. 1825 Faraday Exp. 
Res. xxx. 161 Seven volumes of this mixture were detonated 
in a eudiometer tube by an electric spark. 1877 W. Thom- 
son Foy. Challenger 1 . i. 28 The eudiometer has the legs 
of glass united by an india-rubber tube of suitable length. 

Hence Eudiome*tric a., of, pertaining to, or 
requiring the use of the eudiometer or endiometry. 
Eudiome'trical a. = prec. Eudiome*tricaIly 
adv., in a eudiometric way ; by the use of a 
eudiometer. Eudio'metry, the art or practice of 
using the eudiometer either for ascertaining the 
purity of the air, or in the analysis of gases. 

1854 Scoffern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 321 The analy- 
sis . . may be . . effected by the *eudiometric method. 1859 
Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 378 [1 The eudiometric researches of 
a number of observers. 1792 [see Eudiometer]. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. I. xi. 437 Graduated glass 
tubes for “eudiometrical experiments. 1852 Th. Ross Hum- 
boldt's Trav. I. v. 173 The absorption of two gases in 
a eudiometrical tube. 1808 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCVII I. 
290 After trying, “eudiometrically, the quality of an ali- 
quot part of the gas in the receiver. x 83 i W. Crookes in 
Nature XXIII. 423 Collecting samples [of gas] and ana- 
lysing them eudiometrically. 1800 Henry Epit. Chem. 
(ed. s) 159 The application pf nitrous gas to the purpose 
of “eudiometry. 1826 — Elern. Chem. I. 237 Platinum 
in this form becomes, therefore, a most useful agent in 
eudiometry. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 82 
When it is required^ to ascertain the exact proportion of 
oxygen in any specimen of air . . The operation is called 
eudiometry, and the instruments employed eudiometers. 

Eudiyieural ( y/7diplu»-ral), a. [f. Gr. eu- (see 
E V-) + 8 i-s twice + rktup-a the side + -al.] Having 
two equal and symmetrical halves. 

1878 Bell Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 128 The radiate 
form of body . . is replaced [in the Vermes] by the eudi- 
pleural form. 

Eue, obs. f. Ewe and Yew. , 

f Eue’ctic. Obs. Spelt evectic in Diets, [ad. 
Gr. fU€KTi/r-7) (jix vr })> fem. of tvttcriKos pertaining 
to a good habit (of body), f. phrase tv *x fiv to be 
well (tv well, €x«v lit. to have) : see Eu- and 
Hectic.] (See quot.) 

x 574 J* Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 45 Three 
partes of the Arte curative : First Euectick, whose scope is 
to keep the helthie in the same State. [1706 Phillips, Eu- 
ectica (Gr.), that part of Physic which shews how to get a 
good habit of Body.] 1721 Bailey Evectick. 

Hence in same sense Euextics pi. [after mathe- 
matics. , optics , etc.] 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Eveclics. So in mod. Diets. 

Euemerism, etc., obs. f. Euhemerism, etc. 

Euer, obs. var. Ewer. 

Euerose, var. of Ewrose, Obs., rose-water. 

+ Eufo*rbe, Eufo’rbie. Obs. Anglicized 
form of Euphorbium. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 173 Wee shulde have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, etc. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 
16 A litilofeuforbie, or turbit, or sambucy. 15^1 R. Copland 
Guydons Quest. Chirurg., Water in the whiche is steped 
and dyssolued the vertue of Euforbie. 

Euforbium, obs. form of Euphorbium. 

Eufrage, obs. var. of Euphrasy, eyebright. 

Euge (y/ 7 ‘d 32'). [a. L. cage, a. Gr. tvye well 
done ! J An exclamation of Euge ! ; approval, 
commendation. 

x6$S Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 14 x. § 1 (1669) 40/1 To give 
you the Euge of a Faithful servant. 1692 T. Edwards Re- 
markable Texts 256 To look for the euge s of angels, and 
the applause of Heaven. 1798 Root in A liter. Law Rep. I. 

1 Happiness consists primarily in. .the pleasing anticipation 
of a final euge of well done good and faithful servant. 

Eugene sic (y/id^ihe-sik), a. [f. next + -ic.] 
Capable of breeding freely ; applied esp. to those 
hybrids that are fertile. 

1864 Reader No. 94. 476/3 An eugenesic progeny (i.e. a 
progeny every generation of which is perfectly fruitful). 
1878 Bartley tr. Topitiard's Anthrop. ii.vii. 369 Eugenesic. 

Eugene sis (ywdge-nrsis). Biol. [f. Gr. tv- (see 
EU') + -yivtcris generation : see Genesis.] The 
quality of breeding well or freely ; t be production 
of young by the union of individuals of different 
species or stocks. In mod. Diets. 

Eugenetic (ywd^/ne-tik), a. [f. Eugenesis, 


after Genetic.] Of or pertaining to eugenesis, 
favourable to the production of healthy offspring. 

2887 Athenxum 5 Nov. 607/3 These tendencies towards 
deterioration are to be met by endeavours .. to encourage 
marriage only under eugenetic conditions. 

Eugenia, (ywdjrnia). Bot. [mod.Lat. : the 
name was given in 1/39 by Micheli in honour of 
Eugene, Prince of Savoy.] A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Myrlaccx ), mostly found in America 
and the West Indies, of which the most im- 
portant is E. Pimenta or Allspice Tree. 

1775 Ash, Eugenia, a genus of plants, the silver tree. 
1875 Miss Bird Sandwich I si. (1880)81 The great glossy- 
leaved Eugenia — a forest tree as large as our largest elms. 
Hence Eugenic (acid) [+ -ic], C 10 H 12 O 2 , 
oxidized essence of cloves. Etrgenin [+ -nr], 
clove-camphor; a crystalline substance deposited 
from water which has been distilled from cloves. 
Exrg’enol [ + -ol] « eugenic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies App. 1057 Oil of 
cloves, or eugenic acid. 2882 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 604 
Eugenic acid, when exposed to the air, quickly assumes a 
darker colour and becomes resinous. 1847 Craig, Eugcnin. 
1886 Sci. American 25 Sept. 196 Eugenol represents the 
strength of the essential oil of cloves. 

Eugenic (y«d 3 e*nik), a. and sb. Biol. [f. Gr. 
tv- (see Eu-) + root ytv- to produce (Gr. had tv- 
ytvrjs well-bom) + -ic.] 

A. adj. Pertaining or adapted to the production 
of fine offspring, esp. in the human race. 

1883 F. Galton Hum. Faculty 24 Various topics more or 
less connected with that of the cultivation of race, or as we 
might call it, with ‘eugenic' questions. x886 G. Allen in 
Fortn. Rev. x Oct. 458 The result, .would be as bad. .if he 
made the choice [of a wife] himself on abstract biological 
and ‘ Eugenic’ principles. 

B. sb. in pi. [after analogy of economics, politics, 
etc.] The science which has this for its object. 

2883 F. Galton Hum. Faculty 44 The investigation of 
human eugenics, that is, of the conditions under which men 
of a high type are produced. 1890 Univ. Rev. May 54 
People will fall in love, in spite of your eugenics. 

Eugenism ( yu'^inidm ). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
(See quot.) 

1887 Athenxum 31 Dec. 897/3 ‘Eugenism/ the word sug- 
gested by him [Mr. Galton] some time ago. .to express the 
aggregate of the most favourable conditions for healthy and 
happy existence. 

Eugh, Eughen, obs. ff. Yew, Yewen a. 

II Euha ges, euba-ges, sb. pi. Celtic Antiq. 
[Lat., occurring twice in a passage of Ammianus 
Marcellinus ; the form cubages in one of the places 
is a scribal error. The better form euhages is evi- 
dently due to a misreading of Gr. ouarffy, Strabo’s 
spelling of a Gaulish word — 'L.vates prophet ; Am- 
mianus must have read tvayth, and taken this for 
the pi. of tvayqs pure, holy. Cf. Ovate.] (See quot.) 

1609 Holland Avmt. Marcel, xv. ix, The Euhages.. 
searching into the highest altitudes of nature’s worke, en- 
devoured to lay open and declare the same. 1731 Chambers 
Cycl., Euhages , an order of priests, or philosophers, among 
the antient Celtie, or Gauls. 1809 Kendall Trav. II. xlv. 
X24 The euhages cultivated what they called natural 
philosophy. 18Z7 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 275 The Eu- 
bages or prophets were the third order. 

Enharmonic (yffhaam^-nik) a. [f. Gr. tv- 
(see Eu-) + appov-ia harmony + -ic.] Producing 
perfect harmony. \n Enharmonic organ', see quots. 

1811 Liston Perfect Intonation 2j The Euharmonic Organ 
is contrived . . to enable the musician, .to produce harmony 
absolutely perfect, while the keyboard remains the same as 
before. 1876 J. W. Moore Diet. Mtts. Inf, Euharmonic 
Organ, invented by Joseph Alley and H. W. Poole at 
Newbury Port, Mass., 1848. It gives all the tones of the 
ancient enharmonic scale. 

Euhemerism (yr/hrmeriz’m). Also 9 Eue- 
merism. [f. L. Euhemcr-us , Gr. E v-fjptpos (see 
below) + -ism.] The method of mythological in- 
terpretation which regards myths as traditional 
accounts of real incidents in human history. 

Euhemerus, a Sicilian (c 3x6 b ; c.) was the author of a book 
called ‘Iepa ’Apoypafffij, in which he maintained that the 
deities of Hellenic mythology were deified men and women, 
and pretended to cite authentic records of their lives. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 596 In regard to the Thracian 
god Zalmosis, the Hellespontic Greeks interpreted his cha- 
racter and attributes according to the scheme of Euemerism. 
1864 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. ix. (1868) 397 Eu- 
hemerism has become the recognized title of that system 
of mythological interpretation which . . reduces the gods of 
old to the level of men. 

So Euhe'merist [ + -ist], one who follows the 
method of Euhemerus ; also attrib. (quasi-art^.). 
EtLhemeri'stic a. [f. prec. + -ic], a. of persons : In- 
clined to euhemerism ; b. of things : Of the nature 
of or resembling euhemerism. Eulie'inerize v ., 
a. trans. To subject to euhemeristic interpretation ; 
also, To cuhemerize into or out of. b. intr. To 
follow the method of Euhemerus. Eulte’merized 
ppl. a. Ettlie-inerizing‘ vbl. sb. (in quot. attrib.). 

1856 Max Muller Chips <1880) II. xvi. 115 It is easier to 
answer these German than the old Greek *euhemerist. 1871 
Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 252 The modem ‘ euhemerists’ . .m 
part adopted the old interpretations. 1884 Acadeiny 22 Mar. 
20s Saxo.. treats Odin and Baldr in jeuhemerist fashion. 
1856 Max Muller Chips ( 1880) II. xvi. 1x5 ^Euhemeristic 
critics. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. (1877) I. 232 This 
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interpretation will be called Euhemeristic. 1847 J- W. 
Donaldson Vind. Protestant Princ. 140 One of its [Genesis'] 
editors * euhemerized into spurious narratives some of the 
deep symbolism of the original vaticination. 1B81 Frasers 
Mag. Mar, 355 To euhemerise, rationalise and etherialise 
them [nursery heroes] out of existence, ^ 1887 I. Taylor in 
Academy 3 Sept. 143/2 The legend of Semiramis was a eune- 
mcrised version of the story of Istar- 1871 Farrar iVittu 
Hist, ii- 57 He did but extend to the New Testament the Eu- 
hemerisingprinciples which Eichhornhad applied to the Old. 

Eukairite : see Eucairite. 

Eukolite,-yte : see Eucolite. 

Eulerian (yttll®'rian), a. [f. Euler, the name 
of a celebrated Swiss mathematician (i7°7“^3 ) 
+ -ian.] Of, pertaining to, or discovered by, 
E tiler; as Euler/an constant, function, integral. 

1882 Minchin Uni//. Kinemat 139 In the first case what 
we have done for the fixed-space point P we imagine to be 
done for all fixed-space points ; and in the second case we 
imagine our record to be similarly kept for every individual 
fluid particle.. They are.. often called the Eulerianand the 
Lagrangian methods, respectively. 1886 Todhunter In- 
tegral Calculus 249 We shall now prove an important equa- 
tion which connects the two Eulerian integrals. Ibid. 255 
The quantity C is called Euler’s constant. 

Euloge, obs. f. Eulogy. 

|| Eulogia (y/rit?u*d3ia). [Eccl. Lat., a. Gr. ct>- 
Ao-y/a in i\ T . T. ‘ blessing ’ : see Eulogy.] a. A 
name applied by the early Christians to the Eu- 
charist. b. A portion of the consecrated bread 
reserved for those who were not present at the 
communion, c. In the Greek church, the uncon- 
secrated bread remaining after communion, blessed 
by the priests and given to the non-communicants ; 
also bread, sweetmeats, etc. blessed and distributed 
as tokens of mutual love. See Eulogy 2. 

1:751 in Chambers Cycl. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ Fathers I. 137 
This holy loaf or eulogia was meant to be an emblem of . . 
brotherly love. 1883 Addis & Arnold Cai/t. Diet . s. v. 
Eulogise, The Eulogia, then, was a substitute — though of 
course a most imperfect one. .for Holy Communion, whence 
the Greek name, aoribtopov. 

t Eulogi'acal, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Eulogi-um 
+ -ACAL.] =* next. 

1654 Vilvain E/it. Ess. vi. 34 Eulogiacal Elegies. 
Eulogic (y«lp'd3ik), a. rare. [f. Eulogy + -ic.] 
Pertaining to eulogy ; containing praise ; com- 
mendatory. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Su//. s. v. sEolic, J&qYic verse. .Is 
otherwise called eulogic. 1831 Frasers Mag. III. 563 
Passing by numerous passages that are too unintelligible., 
even for the eulogic commentaries of his sworn admirers. 

fEnlo-gical, a. Obs.~° [f. as prec. + -al.] 
a. = prcc. *U b. (Sec quot. 1656-81.) 

X656-81 Blount Glossogr., Eulogical well spoken. 1692- 
1732 in Coles. 18x8 Todd, Eulogical , commendatory, con- 
taining praise. In mod. Diets. 

Hence Eulo’gically adv., by way of eulogy. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 161 Magnifying eulogically 
their great Mahumed. 18x8 in Todd. In mod. Diets. 
Eulogious (yi/ldn'dgfos), a. rare. [f. Eulogi- 
um + -ous.] Full of eulogy ; eulogistic. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 768 Mdry wrote lengthy prefaces 
and eulogious introductions. 1890 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
562/1 To detain the reader with eulogious phrases. 

Eulogism (y/PHd^iz’m). [f. Eulog-y + -ism.] 
A eulogistic speech ; eulogistic language. 

1761 London fy Environs IV. 143 (Jod.) The pompous 
eulogisms bestowed on this bridge. _ 1853 Felton Fain . 
Lett.xxWx. (1865) 195 Passing a glowing eulogism on her 
enlightened policy. 1864 Realm 30 Mar. 4 The eager 
eulogism which the Ministers of Queen Victoria accord to 
the conspirators against her Imperial ally. 

Eulogist (yu’Hd^ist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] One 
who eulogizes ; one who speaks or writes in com- 
mendation of a person or thing. 

x8o8 Han. More Calebs I. iv. 41 -The eulogist of the 
L’AImanac des Gourmands. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xix. 
[1876) 133, I must not from the faithful narrator degenerate 
into the partial eulogist. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV. 
H. 289 Franklin, when he died, had. .the great and the good 
throughout the world as his eulogists. 

Eulogistic (y»lodji-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or expressive of eulogy ; of the nature 
of eulogy; commendatory, laudatory. Const, of. 

1825 Svd. Smith IVks. (1859) II. 71 Some adjunct of the 
eulogistic cast, such as moderate.. or practical. 1827 Ben- 
tham Rationale Evid. Wks. 2843 VJ3. 224 Scotch lawyers 
..do not plaster over the foulness of their system with 
eulogistic aaubings. 1848 H. Miller First Im/r. vi. (1857) 
95 The inscription is eulogistic of the poet’s character. 
Hence Eulogistical a. = prec. In mod Diets. 
Eulogi'stically adv., in a eulogistic manner. 

1831 Crokkr in Bostoelfs Johnson 20 July an. 1763 note , 
To talk thus eulogistically of ‘ the very spirited exertions' 
of n piratical bookseller.^ 1848 Frasers Mag. XXXVIII. 
50X He writes, .too eulogistically for a critic. . 

Eulogium (yf/lc>a*d&itfm). PI. eulogiums ; 
also 8 oulogia. [a. med.L. eulogium , app. formed 
by a confusion between elogium (sec Elogium) and 
ettlogia (see Eulogy), being used in both senses.] 

A laudatory discourse ; a formal expression of 
praise; = Eulogy 1 , 

xto6 Phillips, Eulogium , an Elogy, a pratringor speaking 
well of. 171* Adoi*on S/ect. No. 68 F a He.. falls into n 
general eulogium of friendship. 1789 Ur nth am Princ. Leg is l. 
xiii. | 6 Allowing nothing to approach the throne but mer. 
cenary eulogiumv 1808 Med. Jmf. XIX. 464 Just eulogia 


on the Navy and Army practitioners.^ 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick, xxv. These remarks put a termination to Mr. Crum- 
mles's eulogium. 1848 H. Miller First lin/r. ii. (1857) 20, 
I realized., the justice of the eulogium of Thomson on the 
art of the architect. 

b. Eulogistic speaking ; = Eulogy i b. 

xBo2 Paris as it was II. Ixvfii. 334 A master-piece of art, 
which is above all eulogium. 1862 Trollope Orlcy F. vi, 
They are very nice.. How can he avoid eulogium? 

Eulogize (y/FMd^s iz), v. [f. Eulog-y + -izr.] 

1 . trans. To pronounce a eulogy upon ; to speak 
or write in commendation of; to extol, praise. 

a 1810 Huddesford Satir. Poems (T.), Those Who eulo- 
gize their country’s foes. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribblco- 
vtania 25 Rhymsters who . .meanest actions eulogize. 2865 
Lecky Ration. II. v. 200 He eulogised constitutional 
government as immeasurably superior to despotism. 

f[2. Used to represent Gr. €v\oyc?v in sense ‘to 
bless \ 

1885 E. S. Ffoulkes Prim. Con seer. ix. 419 What our 
Lord had effected by blessing^ and giving thanks . . by 
eulogising them, as S. Cyril has it. 

Hence Etrlogi2er, one who eulogizes; a eulogist. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 341 The eulogizers of 
the wisdom of our ancestors. x866 Alger So lit. Nat. $• 
Man iv. 200 An atheistic eulogizer of nothingness. 

Eulogoma*nia. nonce-tod. A mania for eulogy. 

1802 Svd. Smith JVks. (1859) I. 4/2 Why should Dr. Parr 
confine this eulogomania to the literary characters of this 
island alone? 

Eulogy (y/z'lod^i). Forms : (? 5 wloge, 6-7 
eulogie, 7-8 euloge, 7- eulogy. [In sense 1 prob. 
anglicized form of Eulogium ; but the ulterior 
source is Gr. cvXofia praise, in N. T. blessing (f. cu- 

+ -A 07 /a speaking, after phrase cu Xiystv to speak 
well of), of which the word in sense 2 is an adapt- 
ation.] 

1 . A speech or writing in commendation of the 
character and services of a person, or the qualities 
of a thing ; esp. a set oration in honour of a deceased 
person. 

[14. . E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) x8, I wylle apposse Thin 
wlogd, yf hit do the apleyse.] 1591 Spenser Tears of Mnses 
372 And Eulogies tume into Elegies. x6xi Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. v. vii. 38 In a soile whereof we finde this Euloge. 
1667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 216 Every body.. came to me. . 
with such eulogys as cannot be expressed. 1752 Hume 
Ess. <5- Treat. (1777) I- 25 If our constitution does in any 
degree deserve these eulogies. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(2872) I. 23 His greatest eulogy is written in the dis - 

? races of succeeding times. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 27 
ontenelle.. pronounced his eulogy more than fifty years 
afterwards, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) ,H. 323 Thy 
portrait and thine eulogy Traced by some artist hand, 
b. Eulogistic speaking ; commendation, praise. 
1725 ^ Bradley Fam. Diet. s.y. Nitre , All the pompous 
Eulogie, made from Time to Time to celebrate the Excel- 
lency of Salt. 1791 Mackintosh Vind. Gall. Wks. 1846 
III. 17 note. The commercial abilities of Mr, Eden.. were 
the theme of profuse eulogy. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. i. 36 Some mention Henry VIII after his death in 
language of eulogy. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vi. 169 
Pindar, .knew how to mingle eulogy with admonition. 

+ 2. Eccl. In the senses of Eulogia, which is 
now more common in historical use. 

1709 J. Johnson Clergy in. Vade-nt. 11. xoo That the Holy 
Mysteries be not carried into other parishes on the Feast of 
Easter, by way of Eulogies. 1725 tr._ Du litis Eccl. Hist, 
ijth C. I. v. 209 The things upon which these Invocations 
were made, were afterwards consider’d as holy and sacred 
things, and call’d, .the Eucharist, Eulogy, ana Praise. 1730 
-6 in Bailey (folio\ 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., These pieces 
of bread they call eulogies.. The wine sent as a present, was 
also held an eulogy. Bollandus remarks, .that the eucharist 
itself was called eulogy. 1782 Priestley Corru/t Chr. 
II. vi. 16 Some churches substituted what they called eu- 
logies, or holy bread for the bread of the Lord’s Supper. 

1 3. = Elogy 3 . Obs. rare. 

1703 W. Wotton in Evelytis Mem. (1857) III., What 
countryman? What his employment? in short, a short 
eulogy of him. .with an account ofthetimeof his death. 

Eulysite (y/rlissit). Min. Also -yte. [f. Gr. 
(vXva-la easy solubility (f. cuAuror see next) + -ite.] 

‘ A granular mixture of augite, garnet, and nearly 
50 per cent, of a mineral allied to olivine* (Watts 
Diet. Che ml). 

1868 Dana Affw. 259 It [Iron-Manganese Chrysolite) 
occurs in a gneissoid rock called Eulysyte. 1879 Rutlcy 
Study Rocks xiii. 263 Eulysite occurs in a very thick bed 
in the gneiss of Tunaberg in Sweden. 

Eulytin (yff-Iitin), Min. Also -ine. [f. Gr. 
<uAur-or easily dissolved (f. (it- Eu- + Xirrbs soluble, 
f. Aufiv to loose, dissolve) + -IN.] Native silicate 
of bismuth, usually occurring in brownish crystals 
with a resinous lustre. 

1850 Dana Min. 4T3Bismuth Blende, Eulytinc. x882Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 606 Ettlytin. Silicate cf Bismuth. Bismuth- 
blende. — A rare mineral, occurring at Schneebcrg in Saxony. 

Eulytite (y/Plitait). Min. ~ prec. 

1868 Dana Mitt. 391 Eulytite.. Silicate of Bismuth. 
Emnorj/hous (y//mpufos), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
tvfiofxpos, 1. tit' (sec Eu-) + pofxfn 7 form + -ous.] 
Well-shaped. 

18 £9 R. I . B urton Centr. A fr. in Jrttl.Gecg.Scc. XXIX. 
315 i'he skeleton is of euraorphous proportions. 

Eunomy (y/?nomi). rare. [ad. Gr. cuvo/ifo, f. 
tit- (sec Eu-) + *’o/tor law.] A political condition 
of good law well -administered. 

J7*x-i8oo Bailey, Euncnty, a Constitution or Ordination 


of good Laws. 1846 Grote Greece it. vi. II. 454 The state 
of ‘eunomy’ and good order which that constitution [rc. 
Lycurgus'] brought about. 

Smutch. (y«nz»k), sb. Forms: [4 eunuchus], 
5 enuke, 6-7 eunuche, 6- eunuch, [ad. L. 
eunuch'US, a. Gr. ft)Foux oy > £ bed + -ox- 

ablaut-stem of Ix^y t0 beep ; the literal sense is 
thus a bedchamber guard or attendant.] 

1. A castrated person of the male sex ; also, snch 
a person employed as a harem attendant, or in 
Oriental courts and under the Roman emperors, 
charged with important affairs of state. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas m. xxv. 96 a, Whan the Enukcs to 
y’ King her brought She was accepted. 1590 Nashe Atiat. 
Absurd. Bija, Speaking. . of whoredome, as though they had 
beene Eunuches from theyr cradle. i6ox Shaks. All's 
I Veil n. iii. 94 And they were sons of mine. .1 would send 
them to’th Turke to make Eunuches of. a x6x6 Beaumont 
Poems, The Glance , Throw Those flakes upon the eunuch’s 
colder snow. 1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. ill. xx!. 210 
Those who are born Eunuchs deserve no such great com- 
mendation for their chastity. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 
i. 462 He had a mortal Aversion to Eunuchs, that third 
Species of Mankind. 1781 Gibbon Decl. $ F. II. 51 The 
private apartments of the palace were governed by a 
favourite eunuch. 1807 Robinson Archaol. Grxca v. xiii. 
472 The first that made eunuchs was Semiramis. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. vtil. 224 Achill Aga, offered to show the 
ladies his harem ; and a black eunuch was summoned to 
escort them. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 34 Thither hie 
the votaress eunuchs with an emulous alacrity. 

In the LXX. and the Vulgate the Gr. tuvovxot, 
L. cun it chits, following the corresponding Heb. 
D'iD saris y sometimes designate palace officials 
who were not ‘ eunuchs e.g. Potiphar {Geit. 
xxxix. 1, where A. V. has ‘officer*). Hence the 
Eng. word has occas. been similarly used in dis- 
cussions of passages in which the meaning of the 
word is disputed. 

[1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 305 Putyphar b at was 
eunuchus. .Eunuchus is he hat is i-gilded, and suche were 
somtyme i-made wardeynes of ladyes in Egipt. J 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.M*-/.rvm. 27 note. Noblemen were called Eunuches, 
although they were not gelded. 

b. A male singer, castrated in boyhood, so as 
to retain an alto or soprano voice. Cf. Castiiato. 

1732 Ld. Lansdownf. Charac. Wycherly Wks. 1736 II. 112 
Our modem writers, .like Eunuchs, .sacrifice their Man- 
hood for a Voice, and reduce Poetry, like Echo to be 
nothing but Sound. 1738J0HNSON London 59 Let such.. 
With warbling eunuchs fill a licenc’d stage. 1761 Churchji.l 
Rosciad Poems (1763) I. 35 Never shall a truly British 
Age Bear a vile race of Eunuchs on the Stage. 

c. Used as adj. : Emasculated, rare- 1 . 

1817 Godwin Mandcville III. 96 He had a mind wholly 
eunuch and ungenerative in matters of literature and taste. 

2. attrib. and Comb. Also fig. 

x666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. xl, That eunuch guardian of 
rich Holland’s trade, Who envies us what he wants power 
to enjoy. 1739 P. Whitehead Manners 8 What sing-song 
Riot, and what Eunuch-squawling. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey lit. vi, Bright moonl sultana of the soul ! the Passions 
are thy eunuch slaves. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe VI 1 1 . 
1. § 37. 157 Liberty .. expired amidst eunuch servility and 
Eastern adulation. 

+ Eu’nucll, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
make a eunucb of, castrate ; also fig. 

a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 15 Give me a Lover 
bold and free, Not Eunuch 'd with Formality ; Like an Em- 
bassador that beds a Queen. 1682 Creech Lucretius (T.\ 
They eunuch all their Priests. 

Hence Eu'nuched ppl. a., emasculated. 

1627 May Lucan x. 156 Th' vnhappy strength-robb’d 
company. The Eunuch’d youths. 

Eumichal (y>7-nukal)j a. [f. as prec. + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a eunuch ; emasculate ; 
effeminate. 

1878 A, Cameron in N. Anter. Rer> CXXVI. 489 Manly 
forgiveness becomes eunuchal sentimentality, 
t Etrnucliate, V. Obs. [f. L. eunuch at- ppl. 
stem of eunuch are, f. eunuchus: see Eunuch.] 
trans. To make a eunuch of, castrate; to deprive 
of virility or generative power. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E/. in. iv. 113 T0 eunuchate 
or castrate themselves. Ibid. ii. vii. 115 Tliat Cnmphire 
Eunuchates or [ printed or Eunuchates] begets in men an 
impotency unto venery, observation will hardly confirm. 
*721-1800 in Bailey ; hence in Ash, etc. 

JSnnti cllism (ytt*n£kiz*m). Also 7 eunoch- 
isme, -ucisme, [f. Eunuch sb. + -ism.] The pro- 
cess or custom of making eunuchs; the condition 
of being a eunuch ; emasculation. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy \. § 7 Neither doe we 
thinke that the earth affords any thing more glorious then 
eunuchisme for the kingdome of heauen. 1650 Bulwer 
Antkro/omei. xx. 202 To introduce Eunochisme, anti this 
way of degrading men from their manhood. Ibid. 704 
Eunucisme. 1688 W. Payne Texts of Pa/isttconc. Celibacy 
Exam. 11. 782 (T.) This voluntary eunuchism is not to 
be understood literally, as it was by Origen. 1718 {.title). 
Eunuchism Display’d, describing all the different Sort* of 
Eunuchs, etc. *875 J. Davenport Curios. Erot. Physiol. 
Essay v. (title) Eunuchism, . 

* Eunuchize (yff’nzikaiz), v. Abo 7 cunucniso. 
[f. Eunuch sb. 4--ize.] trans. To reduce to the 
condition of a eunucb ; to emasculate; lit. and fig. 

1632 Bromc Novella tv. ii, If I worship any of *hctn more 
..let me be eunuchiz’d. 1634 Si* T.. Herbert Trav . 99 
The King having at that instant, a Knife in his hand, gives 
it the poore Father and bids him Kunuchire him. 1847 
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Medwin Life Shelley II. cog Moore, .asterized and eunuch- 
ized his [Byron’s] pages so barbarously. 1887 tr. V. Helm's 
Wanderings Plants ff Anim. 79 Apollonius said that the 
emperor spared men but eunuchized the earth. 

E-tmuchry. rare. [f. as prec. + -BY ; in Fr. 
cunuqucrie .] The state of being a eunuch. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 43 note, M. Wallon . . says 
that these horns are a sign of eunuchry, but they are not so. 

Etiodic (y«|^u*dik), a. [f. Gr. €vw 5 -r)s (f. *5 
well + w5- ablaut-stem of ofeiv (perf. oSa>5a) to 
smell + -IC.] Aromatic, fragrant; used Chem. in 
the name cuodic aldehyde (see quot.). 

1873 Watts Frames' Chern. 749 Euodic aldehyde is the 
essential constituent of oil of rue. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
680 Oil of Rue is composed chiefly of euodic aldehyd. 

Euonymcms (yw^nimas), a. [f. Gr. evwvvp- 
os (see next) +-ous.] Well or felicitously named. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVII. 613/1 The Peace Society and its 
euonymous president, Mr. Pease. 

Euonymus (ytqp-mmus). Bot. Also 8 euony- 
mous. [ad. L. eudnymos (Plin. XIII. xxxviii. § 118 ), 
subst use of Gr. (vwvvpos of good name, lucky* 
f. €u- (see Eu-) + ovopia, in uEolic ovvpa name. 

Pliny says that the flowering of the euonymus was a pre- 
sage of pestilence; hence it seems probable that the name 
‘lucky’ was given with euphemistic intention.] 

A genus of shrubs (N.O. Cclastraccx, ), of which 
many species are now cultivated as ornamental 
plants. The only British species is the Spindle- 
tree, otherwise known as the Peg-, Prick-, Skcwcr- 
wood from the uses to which its wood is applied. 

1767 J. Abercrombie, Ev. Man his own Gard. (1803) 1S0 
Deciduous flowering shrubs, .such as. .candleberry, myrtle, 
dog-wood, or euonymus. a 1775 Sir J. Hill Hist. Plants 
239 (Jod.) Euonymous with broad, lanceolated, and serrated 
leaves, Virginian spindle-tree. 1785 J. M. Mason Notes on 
S/taks. 349 The euonymus, of which the best skewers are 
made, is called Prick-wood. i88z Garden at Jan. 37/r 
Many varieties pf the Euonymus are finely variegated. 

b. U. S. Pharmacopoeia. The bark of an Ameri- 
can species ( E . atropurpureus), called also the 
Wahoo-tree. 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 4S4 Euonymus pos- 
sesses cathartic properties similar to rhubarb. 

Enosmite (vr/ip-zmait). [f. Gr. ciW/t-or sweet- 
smelling (f. tv Eu- offfxr] smell) + -ite.] A 
fossil resin, looking much like pitch, of a brownish- 
yellow colour, and giving an aromatic odour when 


burned. 

1868 Dana Min. 743 Euosmite .. dissolves easily in cold 
alcohol or ether. 

Eupathy (yw’paju). £ad. Gr. evitaOua happy 
condition of the soul, f. tvnaOfjs, f. eu- (see Eu-) + 
■n&Qos state of feeling, condition.] 

Ancient Stoical Philos, (see quots.) 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 74 They do terme those 
joies, those promptitudes of the will, and warie circumspec- 
tions by name of Eupathies, i. e. good affections. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. {1701) 321/1 There are three kinds of 
good affections of the Mind, called Eupathies, or Constan- 
cies; Joy, Caution, WilL # 1744 Harris Three Treat, in. 
xlviii. 329 note , In Laertius we read. .that.. the Virtuous 
[had] his Kviraffefai, his Eupathies, or Well-feelings. 1834-43 
Southey Doctor lxxvi, (1862) 160 The Stoics who called our 
good affections eupathies, did tiot manage those affections 
as well as they understood them. 1837 — in C. Southey 
Life ff CorrNl. 346 Our affections, our eupathies, our capa- 
cities of happiness and of improvement. 

Wrongly explained. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Eupathy , an easiness, or patience in 
bearing of sufferings or afflictions. 

Eupatorine (ywpre'toroin). Client . Formerly 
also eupatorin, and in L. form eupatorina. [f. 
cupator-ium + -ink *.] (See quot.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chent. Org. iWiVx 294 Eupatorina. .is 
said to have been discovered by M. Righini in the flowers 
and leaves of the Eupatorium cannabinum , or hemp agri- 
mony. 1882 Watts Diet. Client . II. 606 s. v. Eupatorium , 
The water-hemp, Eupatorium cannabinum, contains, ac- 
cording to Righoni, an alkaloid, called eupatorine. 

II Eupatorium (y/ 7 pato» , rii>m). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
cvnaroptov, Agrimonia Eupatorium , so called from 
Mithridates Eupator (Gr. Eui tarwp), king of Pon- 
tus, who first used it.] A genus of the N at. Order 
Composite, abundant in America ; only one species, 
E. cannabinum , Hemp Agrimony, being British. 
Also an individual plant of the same. _ 

[1578 Lyte Dodoetis 1. xxxix. 57 Agrimonie is called.. in 
Latine Eupatorium, and Hepatorium: in shoppes Agri- 
monia.l Ibid. 1. xl. 59 The male Bastarde Agrimonie, is 
called in Shoppes Eupatorium. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 219 September .. Flowers in Prime or yet lasting. . 
Eupatorium of Canada. 1741 Compl. Earn. Piece 11. iti. 380 
Eupatoriums, Asphodels, Phalangiums. 1863 B. Taylor 
//. Thurston III. 54 Late flowering grasses, .and the eupa- 
toriums in the meadows. _ , 

tEu*patory. Obs. Also 6-7 eupatone. [Ang- 
licized form of prec.] Hemp Agrimony ; but ap- 
plied in Diets, to Liverwort. Cf. Agrimony 2. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xxv. 289 These thynges folowyng 
do purge color: Fumytory . . Eupatory . . & the whay of 
butter. 1568 Turner Herball m. 29. The flowres of Eupato- 
rie of Mesue are looge or somethinge longe. * 57 ® Lyte 
Dodoens 111. xxvi. 352 The same boyled with .. bastard 
Eupatory healeth the laundise. Pratt. 

PJtysick 97 To the stramd liquor add syrup Bizantine, or 
Eupatory. 1678-96 in Phillips. * 73 * m Coles. 

Yol. III. 


Eupatrid (ywpse-trid, yri-patrid). PI. eu- 
patrids ; also (sense 1 a) in Lat. form eupatridra. 
[ad. Gr. <vna.Tptt>-T]s person of noble ancestry f. (v- 
(see Eu-) + Trarqp father.] 

1 . a. One of the hereditary aristocracy of Athens ; 
a member of the first of the three orders in the 
early Athenian constitution, b. Hence (rarely) 
gen. One who is of noble descent, a ‘ patrician \ 

1836 Thirlwall Greece II. 41 It [the Four Hundred] 
was a popular body, as compared with an assembly of the 
eupatnds. 1838 F. A. Paley tr. ScJiSmantis Assembl. 
Ath. 342 Clisthenes . . abolished the ancient division of 
tribes, as the most effectual means of reducing the powerof 
the Eupatridic. *862 F. Hall in frill. As. Sec. Bengal 
205 Antushydyanii , ‘ son of somebody’, an hidalgo, a eupa- 
trid. 1863 Blacken.' Mag. Sept. 290 The Greek Eupatrid 
or the Roman Patrician. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome I. 
251 The big eupatrid is of somewhat offensive presence. 

2. atlrib. (quasi-^*) 

1833 J. KenrjcK in. Philo log, Museum ii. 368 A proof of 
Athenian blood and citizenship, not of Ionian and eupatrid 
extraction. 1847 Grote. Greece n. x. III. 107 This eupatrid 
oligarchy and severe legislation. 1866 Felton - dnc. ff Mod. 
Gr. I. xi. 206 He f/Eschylus] belonged to a distinguished 
eupatrid family probably descended from Codrus. 

II Enpepsia (y/Rpe-psia). [mod.L., a. Gr. ev- 
7r€^/a good digestion, f. ivmirros (see Eupeptic).] 
— next. 

1706 in Phillips. 1847 in Craig. *883 Goldw. Smith 
in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 807 Here was bigness, strength, 
heartiness, eupepsia in perfection. 

Eupepsy ()v 7 -pepsi, ywpe'psi). [Anglicized 
form of prec.] Healthy action of the digestive 
organs ; good digestion. 

1721-1800 in Bailey. 7860 Mayne Exp. Lex., Eupepsia , 
old term for good digestion : eupepsy. 

Eupeptic (y*q>e‘ptik), a. and sb . [f, Gr. cu- 
■netTT-os easy of digestion, having a good digestion 
(f. tv- Eu- + 7r€7r-rciu to digest) + -ic.] 

A. adj. 

•frl. Promoting 4 eupepsy,’ assisting digestion, rare. 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria 89 Those [herbs] that are Eupeptic, 
and promote concoction. 

2 . Having a good digestion. 

1831 Carlyle Schiller Misc. Ess. (1888) III. 87 The per- 
ennial never-failing joys of a digestive apparatus thoroughly 
eupeptic. 1848 Clough Bothie in. 10 E’en after dinner, 
eupeptic, would rush yet again to his reading. 

absol. 1883 Times 8 Mar. 9/3 City dinners may be an 
excellent form of amusement for the eupeptic and robust. 

3 . Of or pertaining to ‘eupepsy* or good digestion ; 
characteristic of, or resulting from, good digestion. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell ( 1871) IV. 241 A massiveness of 
eupeptic vigour. 1859 Lewes Phys. Com. Life I. 137 
Persons . . living in that happy eupeptic ignorance which 
only knows Digestion as a name. 1B66 Carlyle Rcmin. 
(1881) I. 172 At length his faculties were getting hebetated, 
wrapt in lazy eupeptic fat. 

4 . nonce-use. Studious of what conduces to good 
digestion. 

187* Collins Mry. ff Merclu III. ii. 60 Terrell, never 
scientifically eupeptic, went in for a couple of dozen [oysters]. 

5 . Easy of digestion ; easily digested. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

f B. sb. (cf. tonic , sudorific , etc.) Obs. - 0 
1731 Bailey vol. II, Jiupepticks, medicines, or other things 
that promote concoction. 

Hence Enpepti’city, the state or condition of 
feeling resulting from good digestion. 

1849 Carlyle Irish fount. 152 Simplicity, energy, eupep- 
ticity ; a right healthy thick-sided Irish soul. 1865 — Fredk . 
Gf. V. xili. vii. 77 No man.. has swum through such seas of 
transcendent eupepticity. 

Euphe'mian (y«fT*mian;, a. 7-arc. [f. as next 
+ -ian.] - Euphemistic. 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 550 note. An euphemian turn, 
to avoid directly saying that something dreadful would be- 
fall them. _ ^ 

Euphemious (ywf/'mios), a. rare. [f. Gr. tv- 
<pT]ft‘OS fair of speech, also well reputed (f. «u- 
Eu- + <prjprj speaking, fame) + -(i)ous.] a. = Eu- • 
phemistic. b. That has a reputable name. 

1867 L. Campbell tr. Plato's Polit. Introd. 50 He may 
have recourse to the more * euphemious' plan of emigration. 
Hence Euphe'mioTisly adv. = Euphemistically. 
1853 Fraser s Mag. XLVII. 683 The ‘poets' had ‘mounted 
their horse ’, as getting drunk was euphemiously called by 
that polite people. *884 B. N icholson in A thenrum 28 June 
824/3 ^ is euphemiously said tobe a‘ change of three letters'. 

Euphemism (y/Ltfimiz’m). [ad. Gr. cinpjjpiffp- 
6s, f. tiupTjfiifav to speak fair, f. tviprjpos: see prec.] 

1 . Phct. That figure of speech which consists in 
the substitution of a word or expression of com- 
paratively favourable implication or less unpleasant 
associations, instead of the harsher or more offen- 
sive one that would more precisely designate what 
is intended. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Euphemism, a good or favour- 
able interpretation of a bad word. 1678-96 in Phillips. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 1793 Beattie Moral Sc. § 866 
Akin to it [Litotes] is Euphemism. 1879 M. D. Conway 
Demonol. I. hi. vi. 348 Serpent-worship in India was de- 
veloped by euphemism. 

2 . An instance of this figure ; a less distasteful 
word or phrase used as a substitute for something 
harsher or more offensive. 


EUPHONICAL. 

1793 Beattie Moral Sc. § 866 The euphemism [‘be 
fell asleep ] partakes of the nature of metaphor, i860 
Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 27 foot-n., A shorn crown . . a eu- 
phemism for decapitation. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 
vi. 143 The euphemism of calling the Furies the Eumenides. 
1877 E. Coues Fur -Anim. vii. 216 The Skunk yields a 
handsome fur, lately become fashionable, under the eu- 
phemism of ‘ Alaska Sable ’. 

-f 3. (See quot.) Obs.—° 

1678-96 Phillips, Euphemism, a setting forth any ones 
good fame. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 3828 in Webster. 

II Euphemismus (y*7fj|ini*zmus). Now rare. 
[late L., ad. Gr. ; see prec.] = prec. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. 19 Conwiilitones . . is giuen by an 
Ettp/ientisntus of Captaines to their Souldiers. 1657 J. 
Smith Mysl. Rfet. 224 Euphemismus . . a good change of 
a word, or a fair kind of speech. 1706 in PuiLurs. 1836 
Sir H. Taylor Statesman xji. 85 Adherence to system x>r 
precedent, called by euphemismus adherence to principle. 

Euphemist (y/7'fimist). rare—*, [f. Gr. tv<pTj- 
fi-os + -IST.] One who uses euphemisms. 
x86o Worcester cites Carlyle. 

Euphemistic (y/7fr,mrstik), a. [f. Gr. tv- 
<pTjfx-os (see Euphemious) + -ist + -ic.] Pertaining 
to euphemism ; of the nature of a euphemism ; 
containing a euphemism. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 265/2 He is entitled to claim, or to 
negotiate, or to^ arrange— or whatever euphemistic phrase 
may be more suitable — for a retiring competency, etc. • 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cottq. V. 18 The euphemistic spirit goes 
so far.. that the Norman owner is spoken of as the 'heir' 
of the Englishman who had been turned out. 1877 Outl. 
Hist. Relig. 149 Rudra. .under his euphemistic nameofSiva. 

Hence EupbemPstical a. =prec. Euphemis- 
tically adv., by way of euphemism. 

1879 M. Arnold Ess., Falkland 220 Such is Clarendon's 
euphemistical phrase for poor and proud men of letters. 
i860 in J. A. Hessey Notes Bampton Lect. 473 Whisky, 
(euphemistically termed refreshment). 1874 Deutsch Rent. 
365 R. Joseph barChama, the Blind, euphemistically called 
the clear-sighted. 

Euphemize (y/7*f/,m3iz), v. [ad. Gr. (ixpij- 
(u&iv to speak fair, use auspicious words, f. eth^- 
pos: see Euphemious.] a. irans. To express 
by a euphemism ; to speak of euphemistically, 
b. intr. To speak euphemistically; to make use 
of euphemisms. 

1857 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. 4* Eng. II. 1 The agreeable 
cheat we pass upon ourselves by euphemizing sins. 1872 
Lever Ld. Kilgobbin lxiii, What Sheil used to euphemize 
as ‘ the wild justice' of noble spirits. 1880 Blackw.filag. 
Feb.. 253 Euphemise and moralise as our humanitarian 
sophists may. 1888 Standard 24 Feb. .5/2 They euphemise 
gambling bargains as ‘ special transactions '. 

Eupieinous (y/Wfmas), a. rare. [f. Gr. <u- 
<pi yi-os (see Euphemious) + -ous.] = Euphemistic. 

1859 Times 15 Mar. 9/3 The name of this noisy bustling 
quarrelsome discontented and insalubrious little island 
[Hong Kong] may.. be used as a euphemous synonym for 
a place not mentionable to ears polite. 

Euphemy (yirfr'mi). rare. [ad. Gr. ti<pw la, 
f. tvpijpos : see Euphemious.] = Euphemism 2 . 

1857 I. Taylor World of Mind 629 In human nature, 
love is more than a euphemy for selfism. 

II Euphonia (y?7:fou*nia). [late Lat., a. Gr. «u- 
(peupia : see Euphony.] - Euphony. 

1591 Percjvall Sp. Diet. B ij, Pleasantnes or easines of 
sound or vtterance, called Euphonia. 1602 Carexv Corn- 
wall 120 a, g for Euphonias sake being turned into //. 1706 
in Phillits. 1736 in Bailey. 1814 Scott Way. liv, Seven 
Highland ladies, .screamed the company deaf, with examples 
of Celtic euphonia. 1824. Blackw. Mag. XV. 144 So much 
for exordium and euphonia ! 

Euphoniad (ywfju'niad). Mus. [irreg. f. prec.] 
(See quot.) 

1854 J. W. Moore Encycl, Mus. s.v., This instrument was 
invented by.P. L. and.G. Grosh, of Petersburg, Pa. They 
claim that it . . combines in. its tones those of the organ, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon, and violin. 1864 Hence in Webster. 

Euphonic (ywfp nik), a. [f. Euphon-y + -ic ; cf. 
Fr. euphoniquel\ 

1. fa. Well sounding, agreeable to the ear; 

= Euphonious. Obs. b. Conformable to the 
laws of euphony. 

1814 Scorr Wav. i, The most sounding and euphonic sur- 
name that English history or topography affords. 1851 Sir 
F. Palcrave Norm, ff Eng. I. 276 Under the more euphonic 
denomination of Arsenius. 1876 Birch Egypt 30. The Greek 
Sesoosis, or Setesura, made euphonic as Sesostris. 

2. Of or pertaining to euphony. 

1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Efynr. p. xviii, The consonants, 
have been as in a kind of euphonic spite gnawed down into 
musical, notes. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. vii. 128 Purely 
euphonic influences. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886} 

28 note. To English hexameters there are euphonic obstacles 
which seem to be insuperable. 

3. as sb. in pi. Euphonious expressions, nonce- 
use (ironical). 

1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 1. v. 191 It was curious to hear 
him. .ur"e on his horses with the other customary euphonies 
of his tribe. 

Eupho'nical, Cl. (y«fp*nikal). [f. as prec. + 
-al.] = prec. Hence Eupho’nicaUy adv. Eu- 
pho'nicalness, the quality of being euphonical. 

x66S Wilkins Real Char. m. xiy. 381 Our English hath 
what is comely and euphonical in each of these. 1674 
Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion Ep. Ded., Grandisonous or 
Euphonical Nonsence. 1824 Btacbiv. Mag. XVI. 58 With 
a grand euphonical sentence.. I concluded.. i 85 o Tyas 
Wild FI. 11 Sow-Bread. — How euphonical is the name. 

67 
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1884 Bath Jml. 25 Oct. 6/2 The contest over what is eu- 
phonically called ‘the City Staff’. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. Contents D jb, A comparison of the Language here 
proposed, with fift5 r others, as to the facility and Euphoni- 
calness of it. 

Euphonious (yafjn'mss), a. [f. as prec. + 
-OOS J Full of or characterized by euphony ; 
pleasing to the ear. (Often used Ironically.) 

1774 Joel Collier Mus. Trav. (1775)5 . 1 chose to change 
my name from Collier to CogHom or Collioni, as more 
euphonious. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. III. 337 | 
Those hexameters are most euphonious whose Jeet are inter- 
woven. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 68 Restoring the Indian 
names, wherever significant and euphonious. 1865 Reader 
26 Aug. 224/2 Is it grammatical, even if it were euphonious, 
to say, etc. 1872 J enkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) l8 9 A 
lane, bearing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 

Hence Enpho'nitmsly adv., in a euphonious 
manner, with pleasant sounds. 

1836 Jas. Grant Recoil. Ho. Lords xv. 368 His language 
sounds most euphoniously in your ears. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Exf>l. II. xii. 125 Thus euphoniously solicited, the Uper- 
naviks sat down and ate. 1867 Mill Sitbj. Women (1869) 
22 They euphoniously paraphrase it. 

Euphonism (y/rDniz’m). Also 8 in Latin ' 
form euphonismus. [f. as prec. + -ism.] The habit 
of using well-sounding words' or names ; a well- 
sounding combination or expression. 

1774 Westm. Mag. II. 567 The metaphor and digression, i 
the allegory and euphonismus. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 
C64 This elaborate system of euphonism. 1847 in Oswald 
Etyrn. Diet. 

Euphemistic (yff tfnrstik), a. [f. as prec. + -ist 
+ -10.J Chosen with regard to euphony; aiming 
to be euphonious. 

1837 E. Maltrav . ix. iv, [Her] words were not eu- 
phonistic, nor her voice mellifluous. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 220/2 . 
Among the Greeks, the Furies had an especially euphonistic 
appellative. 1876 Mrs. Hopkins Rose Turq. I. i. 3 The eu- 
phonistic but somewhat fictional language of domestic life. 

Euphonium (y«f<2 n *nitim). Mus. [as if Lat., ! 
f. Gr. tv<pcav‘Os : see Euphony.] * A name given 
to the bass instrument of the Saxhorn family, usu- j 
ally tuned in B b or C. It only differs from the 
barytone Saxhorn in the larger diameter of its , 
bore, which thus produces a longer and somewhat 
deeper quality of tone 1 (Grove). Also attrib. 

1865 Reader No. 139. 244/2 The bass duet, .upon a couple 
of euphoniums. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 27 The con- 
struction of a harmonium, .accordion, or euphonium. 1888 
Daily Nexus 3 Sept. 3/3 The death is also announced of the 
popular euphonium player Mr. A. J. Phasey. 
Euphonization (yff-Dnaiz^i-Jon). [f, next: see 
-ATION.] The action of rendering euphonious. 

1890 F. Hall in Hatton (N. York) LI. 361/2 Pinkerton’s 
egregious attempt, in ‘Thea Visiona of Mirza ’, at the 
euphonization of English. 

Euphonize (yfl-ffeiz), v. [f.EupHON-v + -ize.] 
trans. To render euphonious, impart euphony to ; 
to alter (a word) for the sake of euphony. 

1774 Mitford Harm. Lang. 172 The spreadingof classical 
learning hud not at first that general effect in euphonizing 
our language which might have been expected. 183a Blackw . 
Mag. XXXII. 972^ I am now in the heart of Nadoly, or, 
as we euphonize it, Natolia. 1840 Barham IngoL Lci>., 
Leech Folkest., A row of houses then denominated.^ * Frog- 
hole*. Modem refinement subsequently euphonized the 
name into ‘East-street*. 

Euphonon (yufo^'npn). Mus . [nd. Gr. tv- 
(pcevov, neut. of cv. pantos: see Euphony.] A mu- 
sical instrument (see qnot. 1842) which resembled 
the upright piano in form and the organ in tone. 

1824 Specif. Patent No. 4994 Thesesaid frames are to be 
placed as nearly as possible to the strings of the pianofortes 
and the euphonons. 184* A. Savage in MecJt. Mag. 
XXXVll. 563 When describing theclaviol I ought to have 
mentioned . . the euphonon. In this instrument the strings 
are of steel wire . . put into vibration by an endless band, 
acting as a bow, one band to each string. . 
Euphonons tyff’ftfnos). [f. Gr. fvtpcjvos sec next 
+ -oue.] = Euphonious. 

x8o$ W. Taylor in Ann, Rev. III. 6st He is a great 
artist , . full of dexterities, various and euphonous. 1827 
Black tv. Mag. XXII. 593 That euphonous compliment 
devoted by Irish patriots and mob-orators to slavery and 
oppression. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde Whs ; (1E64) I. 
301 note, I have adopted this.. very euphonous epithet from 
a little poem called * The Errors of Ecstacie’. 

Euphony tyffDni). Also 7 euphonie. [a. 
F. euphonic , ad. Gr. r vtpcwia, f. tvtp euros well- 
sounding, f. «v- (see Eu-) + tpondj voice, sound.] 

a. The quality of having a pleasant sound ; the 
pleasing effect of sounds free from harshness: 
chiefly with reference to combinations of words in 
sentences, or of phonetic elements in spoken words. 

b. In recent philological use often : The tendency 
to greater case of pronunciation, as shown in those 
combinatory phonetic changes formerly ascribed 
to an endeavour after a pleasing acoustic effect. 

*623 Cocker tM, Euphonie, accent in words. 26 So Dal- 
cakno Didctscol. x 14 CL) 1 Had the Grecians been as care- 
less <3 fru phony .. in the terminations, as they have been in 
the initial syllables. 17x7 A rt cf Shaking its Puilick fed. 2) 
<59 Ti* the same in speaking, ax in Murick : Words for the 
Euphony of the one, and Notes for the Harmony of the 
other. 1773 W. Kr . stuck Rket. Gram. i. $ 4. 13 (Jod.) The 
euphony oT speech _ frequently interferes with the rules, 
founded solely on its significance’. 1B11 Eustace Tour 


Italy (ed. 6) III. xS E pope us, now for euphony softened 
into Epomeo. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 71 Their 
voices lose all cheerfulness and euphony. 1874 Helps Soc. 
Press, xii. i6r Euphony then is the mother of many lies. 
1885 Perry Sanskr. Primer § 38 The rules of Sanskrit 
euphony affecting this sound. 

il Euphorbia (y*fp-jbia). Sot. Also 4 eu- 
forbia. [a. L. euphorbea, f. Eitphorbus, the name 
of a physician to Juba king of Mauritania.] The 
Latin and botanical name of the Spurge genus 
(N.O. EuphorMacex), comprising many species, 
which vary from a herbaceous plant in temperate 
regions, to a tree-like growth' in warm climates. 
They are marked by two almost constant charac- 
teristics, the secretion of a viscid milky jnice, and 
the peculiar inflorescence of having a number of 
stamens round a stalked and three-celled ovary. 
Some of the species, as E. pimicea , are culti- 
vated for the beauty of their involucre, the bracts 
of which are a brilliant scarlet, with the appear- 
ance of a real flower. Cf. Spokge. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xv. xcm. (1495) 524 In 
Mauritanea groweth an herbe callyd Euforbia .. the whyte 
juys therof is wonderly praysyd in clerenesse of sight. x6ox 
Holland Pliny II. 222 Iuba king of Mauritania, found out 
the herb Euphorbia, which he so called after the name of 
his own Physitian Euphorbus. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xx. 281 Euphorbia has a corolla of four and sometimes 
of five petals. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chan. (1814) 147 
Different species of Euphorbia emit a milky juice. 1834 
Pringle Afr.Sk. vi. 209 The lofty candelabra-shaped eu- 
phorbias towering above the copses of evergreens. 1878 
id. M. Stanley Dark Cotit. I. vi. 139 The villages . . are 
surrounded by hedges of euphorbias, milk -weed. 

Hence Euphorbia *c eons a. [ + -aceous], of the 
Natural Order Euphorbiacex. EupEoTbial a. 
[ + -al] = prec. 

1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvj. 52 note, The 
juice of a euphorbiaceous plant (Sapium auctipariiiui) . . is so 
glutinousjhat it is used to catch parrots.. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon iv. (1864) 86 The. tree .which yields this valuable 
sap [India-rubber] is the Siphonia Elastica, a member of the 
Euphorbiaceous order. 1864 Webster, Euphorbtal, citing 
Ogilvie; and in mod. Diets. 

•j* Euphorbine 1 . Obs. In 4 euforbine [f. L. 
euphorbea (see prec.).] Some product of the 
euphorbia. 

c 1400 Lattfranc’s Cirnrg (MS. A.) 104 Anoynte . ..his 
necke wi]> hoote oynementis, as with oile of nardine, 
euforbine, oile of rue. 

Euphorbine 2 (ywfpubain). Chan. [f. Eu- 
phorb-ia + -INE 4 .] (See quots.) 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 792 This is the sub- 
stance which M. Ricord-Madianna has called euphorbia. 
x8 82 Watts Diet. Chcm. 11 . 607 The milky juice of E. 
myrtifolia. .contains^ according to Ricord-Madianna, a non- 
volatile poisonous principle, euphorbine. 

il Euphorbium (yfffp*rbimn). Also 4 euf-, 
eufforbium. [a. L. etiphorbcum = euphorbea.’] 

+ 1 . ~ Euphorbia. Obs. 

1607 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. n. (1605-7) ]»• 67 His 
Shield . . freng’d about with sprigs of Scamraonie, And of 
Euphorbium, forged cunningly. 2626 Bacon Sylva (1631) 
§ 639 Euphorbium also hath a Milke . . not very white, 
which is of a great Acrimony. 1712. E. Cook V oy. S. Sea 326 
The Trees I observ’d here, were Lignum Vitse, Birch.. Eu- 
phorbium. 2767 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man his own Gard. 
(1803) x 3 ° Succulent kinds.. such as. .euphorbiums. 

2 . A gum resin obtained from certain succulent 
species of Euphorbia. It is an extremely acrid 
substance, formerly used as an emetic and pur- 
gative. The powder causes violent sneezing. 

c 1400 Leuif rands Cirnrg. (MS. A) 43 To drie bodies he 
muste be medlid wib a litil euforoium [printed &nforbium\ 
c X530 Hickscomer in Hazl. Dodsley I.. 178 He . . spake To 
a prentice for a penny-worth of euphorbium. 1653 U rquhart 
Rabelais 11. xvi. Another [pocket] he. had all full of Eu- 
phorbium very finely pulverised.. shaking it [his handker- 
chief] hard at their nose [he] made them sneeze for foure 
hours without ceasing. 1760 Willis in Phil. Trans. LI. 
663 She took ..two ounces of the tincture of euphorbium. 

• i860 Sir W. Hooker & Arnott Brit. Flora .291 Euphorbia 
ofic inarum, antiquornm and canariensis give the euphor- 
bium of the shops. 

Euphorbone (y//|j?'jb5nn). Chcm. Also on- 
phorbon. [f. prec. + -one.] (See quots.) 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 437 According to FlGckigcr, too 
parts [of Euphorbium] contain .. sa of Euphorbon. 1889 
Mum & Morley Watts' Diet. Chem. II, Euphoriant, 
C-oHmO. Extracted from Euphorbium by light petro- 
leum at 70 0 and crystalled from alcohol-ether. 
EupHory (y/ 7 'fori). Path . Also 8 in* Lat. form 
euphoria, [ad. Gr. f inpapia, f. tv(f>opos well-bear- 
ing, f. cu well -f- <pfpav to bear.] 
f X. (See quot.) Obs. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Comp it. xxx. 674. The most certain 
rule for the quantity [of mineral waters] is the Kuphory or 
well-bearing [of the patient]. 1706 PniLurs feiL Kersey), 
Euphoria, the well bearing of the Operation of a Medicine, 
i.e. when the Patient finds himself eas'd or reliev’d by it. 

2 . 1 A word used to express well-being, or the 
perfect ease and comfort of healthy persons, espe- 
cially when the sensat ion occurs in a sick person * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). *727-51 Chambers Cycl. 

Fierce Uuphoric (yt/fr rik) a., pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or characterized by cnpliory. 
x 833 A trier. Jrnl. Psychol. I. 361 Dr. Battaglia produced 


[by hashish] a great variety of sj’raptoms with, great uni- 
formity, but never the commonly reported euphoric apathy. 

EupEotide (ywfffu-tsid). GcoJ. [a. Fr. ettpho- 
tide , f. Gr. cu- (see Eu-) + <p&s, <parr- 6 s light.] 
£ A crystalline rock consisting essentially of La- 
brador felspar and diallage, with subordinateinter- 
mixtures of hornblende and augite 5 (Page). Called 
also Gabbbo, q.v. Also attrib. 

1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 301 The 
secondary formations, .are pierced by syenitic and euphotide 
rocks. 2865 Lyell Eletit . Geol. 750. 2879 Spectator 21 June 
785 Blocks of diorite, of serpentine, ana of euphotide. 

I! Euphrasia (yflfr^-zia). Also 8 euphiagin. 
[L. form of next.] 

. 1 . Bot. = Eupheast i. 

1706 pHiLLirs (ed. Kersey), Euphragia or Euphrasia, the 
Herb Eye-bright. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. vi. 223 
The Euphrasia, or eye-bright, was, and is, supposed to be 
good for the eyes. 

2 . In etymological sense : Cheerfulness. 

1882 T. Ribot Dis. Memory it. 109 An. organic lesion | 
.. may transform the ccenssthesis .. producing undue joy- 
ousness.. of which the most striking example is seen in the 
euplirasia of the dying. 

Euplirasy (y/ 7 *frasi). Also 5 heufrasy, 6-7 
eupbrasie, 7 eufrage. [ad. med.L. euphrasia (in- 
correctly eufragia ), a. Gr. riuppaa-ia, lit. ‘ checrlnl- 
ness’, f. €i(ppalvetv to cheer, f. tu- (see Ku-) + 
<ppf]V mind. Cf. Fr. euf raise.] 

X. Bot. A plant, Euphrasia officinalis (N. 0 . 
Scrophulariacex), formerly held in high repute for 
its medicinal virtues in the treatment of diseases of 
the eye ; = Eye-bright. Also fig. 

c 2475 Piet . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 787 Hec etifrasia, a 
heufrasy. 1503 Shepfu / Calender xxviii, Salendin, eufrage, 
pimpernell. 1577 Framtton Joyful News 43 b, Euphrasie, 
otherwise called eye-bright. x66j Milton P. L. xi: 414 
Jlichael. .purg’d with Euphrasie and Rue The visual Nerve- 
1742 Shenstone Schoolmistr. xii. 100 EuphAsy. .That gives 
dim eyes to wander leagues around. 18x6 Southey Poet's 
Pilgr. 1. 40 Reason when the props of flesh gave way Purged 
as with euphrasy the mortal eye. 2865 Gosse Landfp Sea 
(18741 15 The little euphrasy derives its name of eyebright. . 
from its old reputation for ‘making old eyes young again ^ 
h.fig. 

1838 S. Bellamy Betrayal 11. 45 The early zephyr from 
the Orient breath'd And rent the curtain'd sky. .The eu- 
phrasy of dawn. 2848 H. Miller First Intpr. . xvii. (1857] 
308 The eye purged and strengthened by the euphrasy, of 
science, i860 Faber Bethlehem vi. (1865) 353 Eyes which 
have been touched with the special euphrasy of heaven. 

2 . In pseudo-etymological sense : Fine phras- 
ing. rarc~~\. 

[A Gr. *ev<f>pa<rta in this sense might have been f. ev- + 
4 >pd£eiv to speak, but it is not actually found.] 

1833 Fraser’s Mag. VII. 216 His former volumes abounded 
in. .affected idioms, and constant attempts at euphrasy. 

Enphroe (yil’fro). Naut. Also uphroe, uvrou, 
uvrow. [a. Du. jttffrouw , also juffier dead-eye, 
lit. ‘ maiden * ; the equivalent Ger. jungfer , Da. 
jomfrue , Sw. jungfru are used in same sense.] 
A crow-foot dead-eye ; see quot. 

18x5 Falconer Marine Diet. (ed. Burney), UPhroe. Ibid. 
s.v. Dead-eye, Crowfeet Dead-Eyes .. generally termed an 
cuphroe. 1867 Smyth Sailed s Word-bk .. s.v. Dead-eye, 
The crowfeet dead-eyes are Jong cylindrical blocks with 
a number of small holes in them, to receive the legs or lines 
composing the crowfoot. Also called trurenus. ibid., Eu- 
phroe, Uphroe, Uvrou. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. s.v.. 
The euphroe (or uphroe) and its pendent cords form a crow- 
foot. 

+ Eirphue, v. Obs, rare. [f. next.] trans. = 
Euphuize. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 70, I cannot stand nosing 
of candlesticks or euphuing of similes. Ibid. x^8 Stationers 
- .finde more gaine in the lillypot blanke then m the lillypot 
Euphued. 

Euphues (y/ 7 'fittjfz). [Gr. (vcpvrjs well-endowed 
by nature, f. (see Eu-) + <pv{j growth, f. *f>v€tv 
to produce, in pass, to grow. 

The adoption of this word by Lyly as the name of a per- 
sonage of fiction was suggested by the passage of Ascnam 
quoted below.] 

The name of the chief character in John Lyly’s 
two works, Euphues , The Anatomy of Wit (1578), 
and Euphues and his England (1580). Hence 
a. *The book bearing that name. fb. To speak 
Euphues : to talk the dialect of ‘ Euphues \ to 
'parley Euphuism* (see EurHUlRM). 

B570 Ascham Scholcm. (Arb.) 38 Eu^vijs is he that is npte 
by gqodnes of witlc, and appHable by readines of vail, to 
learning, hauing all other qualities of the minde and partes 
of the bodie that must another day serue learning, not 
troubled, mangled, and halfed, but, etc.] a *613 Oitruuky 
A Wife (1638) 88 And speaks Euphues, not so gracefully # a ? 
heartdy. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Honest Man’s Fort. v. in, 
ITie courtier .. lias nothing in him but a piece of Euphues, 
And twenty dozen of twelvepcnny ribband. 

Euphuism (y/?fu/,iz*m). Also 6-7 cuphuc- 
ismo, 9 -einm. [f. prcc. -f -ism.] 

1. IVopcrly, the name of a certain type* of dic- 
tion and style which originated in the imitation 
of Lyly's Euphues (see prcc.), and which was 
fashionable in literature and in the conversation 
of cultivated society at the end of the J6th and 
beginning of the 17th c. Hence applied to any 



euphuist, 
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similar kind of affectation in writing or speech, 
and (loosely) to affectedly periphrastic or ‘ high- 
flown ’ language in general. 

The chief features of 1 euphuism’ in the proper sense are: 
the continual recurrence of antithetic clauses in which the 
antithesis is emphasized by means of alliteration ; the fre- 
quent introduction of a long string of similes all relating to 
the same subject, often drawn from the fabulous qualities 
ascribed to plants, minerals, and animals ; and the constant 
endeavour after subtle refinement of expression. The sense 
in which (exc. in books on literary history) the word is now 
commonly used, is chiefly suggested by the absurd bombast 
which Scott puts into the mouth of Sir Piercie Shafton (who 
is described as a ‘Euphuist') in The Monastery : this cari- 
cature, however, bears very little resemblance to the genuine 
‘ euphuism Some loose uses of the word can hardly be 
accounted for exc. by supposing that the writers (recognizing 
the familiar prefix eu-) had the notion that its etymological 
sense was ‘ fine talking * or something equivalent. . 

1592 G. Harvey Third Let . 34 What hee is improued 
since, excepting his goodolde Flores Poet arum, and Tarle- 
tons surmounting Rhetorique, with a little Euphuisme, and 
Greenesse inough. 1633 E. Blount Lylv's Six Crt . Co- 
medies Ep. to Rdr., All our Ladies were then his Schollers ; 
And that Beautie in Court, which could not Parley Euphu- 
eisme, was as little regarded ; as shee which now there, 
speakes not French. 1820 Scott Monast. xiv, When eu- 
phuism is out of fashion. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. , Nature 
Wks.1B0h.nl I. 227 As soon as men begin to write on nature, 
they fall into euphuism. 1852 Lever Daltons I. xxvii. 225 
Her perfumed little notes, written in a style of euphuism all 
her own. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 427 The Pedantry 
of Euphuism was giving way to the pedantry of Scriptural 
phrases. 

^ l rat is/. Affected elegance in dress, etc. 

This curious use is found also in Fr. ; see Littre. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 493 Their own frippery eu- 
phueism of dress and manner. 

2. An instance of euphuism ; a euphuistic phrase 
or composition. 

1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 13, I take a euphuism., 
as signifying a particular form of expression characteristic 
or Line’s prose. 1884 E. P. Hood in Chr ; World 21 Aug. 
629/2 Hymn-writers. -whose frigid euphuisms have found 
their names in Mr. Miller’s large catalogue. 

U Erroneously for Euphemism. 

1865 Mrs. Gas hell Wives <$• Dan. in Coruh. Mag. Aug. 
139 ‘ If anything did — go wrong, you know*, said Cynthia, 
using an euphuism for death. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 
(1868) 63 Those are your roundabout euphuisms that dress 
up swindling till, etc. 

Euphuist (y?7*fi«,ist). [f. as prec. + -1ST.] An 
imitator of the style of expression characteristic of 
Lyly’s Etiphues ; one whose writing or speech is 
characterized by Euphuism. 

2820 Scott Monast. xv, There he found the Euphuist in 
the same elegant posture of abstruse calculation which he 
had exhibited on the preceding evening. 2828 Macaulay 
John Dry den It is needless to mention Sidney and the 
whole tribe of Euphuists. 1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 3 
Shakespeare does not call Don Adriano a euphuist ; nor 
is he such. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 392 Elizabeth was 
the most affected and detestable of Euphuists. 

Euphuistic (y«fi« ( i-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Tending to or resembling euphuism ; of the nature 
of euphuism ; characterized by euphuism. Chiefly 
in inaccurate sense : Abounding in ‘ highfloivn ’ 
or affectedly refined expression. 

1828 Carlyle Goethe’s Helena .Misc. Ess. (1888) I. 157 
If indeed it is not a little euphuistic. 1842 Lytton Zanotti 
21 Ears grown nice and euphuistic in the . . dulcet melodies 
of the day. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xvii. 448 
He was intended lobe a satire upon some euphuistic and 
bombastious characters . . found in other plays of his time. 
1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 3 The most important element 
by far in the euphuistic style is antithesis. 1876 E.^A. 
Abbott Bacon in Content p. Rev. June 154 The. .antithetical 
euphuistic prose of Essex. 

So Euph.ni*stical a. — prec. Enplmi*stic- 
ally adv. 

1823 Blackzu. Mag. XIV. 521 Making an agreeable and 
euphuistical alliteration. 2856 R. A.^ Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) II. 5 A poem, most euphuistically entitled^The 
Cherubic Wanderer. 1874 Motley Barncveld II. xxi. 391 
The Advocate had, as it was euphuistically expressed, been 
looking towards the enemy. 

■j* Eu*phuize, v. 05s. [f. Euphu-es + -ize.] 
a. intr. To talk like Etiphues. b. trans. To 
fashion after the model of Euphues. Hence 
Eu/phulzed ppl. a. 

1609 Dekker Gulfs Home-bk. vi. (Nares), When the Ar- 
cadian and Euphuis’d gentlewomen have their tongues 
sharpened to set upon you. 01627 Middleton Father 
Hitburd's T. Wks. V. 561 For if thou Euphuize..ril say 
thou borrow’st and condemn thy style. 

Enphyllite (ywfi'lait). Min. [f. Gr. cv<pv\\-os 
well-leafed (f. fit- Eu- + <£uAA.op Ieaf) + -IT£: see 
quot. 1849.] A hydrous silicate, micaceous in 
structure, and of a white colour. 

2849 Amer. Jml.Sc. Ser. 11. VIII. 383 The beautiful foliae 
Dzc] of this pearly white mineral have suggested the name 
Euphyllite. 2873 Proc. Amer. Phil. 6Vc._XIII. 391 Eu- 
phyllite accompanied by tourmaline and zirsite is a very rare 
associate of corundum. 1882 Watts Diet. Client. II. 608. 
Eupione (y«*pi|t? li n). Chem. Also 9 eupion. 
[a. Gr. evmojv very fat, f. c v- (see Eu-) + meuv fat ; 
later assimilated to derivatives in -one.] A vola- 
tile, oily liquid obtained by the distillation of 
wood, tar, etc. 

2838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 701 Eupion is a 
colourless limpid liquid, c 1865 J. Wylde Circ. Sc. I. 420/2 


Eupione is another product of wood-tar. 1873 Watts 
Femmes’ Chem. 549 The liquid compounds of the paraffin 
series, known in commerce as paraffin oil, photogene, solar 
oil, eupione, etc. 2882 — Diet. Chem. II. 608. 

Euplastic (yz/plarstik), a . and sb. [f. Gr. 
eun-Aatrr-or easy to mould (f. eu- Eu- + nAaordy, 
f. TrXaooeiv to form, mould) + -IC.] 

A. adj. That is easily formed into an organic 
tissue : see quot. 1 884. 

2847 Todd Cycl. Auat. III. 754/1 Between the. .euplastic 
and the .. aplastic deposits the gradations are almost in- 
sensible. i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Euplastic . Lobstein’s term for morbid deposits of plastic 
lymph which are of perfect structure and of easy organisa- 
tion, as well as for healthy blastema in general. 

B. sb. Euplastic matter. 

1864 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

ilEupnaga (yzzpnra). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
6U7xvota, f. €U7rvoos breathing easily, f. cu well +- 
wt-ov to breathe.] Natural or normal breathing ; 
easy respiration. . 

1706 in Phillips. 1722-1800 in Bailey. 1847 in Craig. 
2876 Foster Phys. 11. ii. (1879) 354 The different conditions 
of the respiratory centre during apncca, normal breathing 
or eupncea, and dyspnoea. 

Eupnoic (y«pnDu-ik), a. [f. Gr. tuirro-oy (see 
prec.) + -10.] Relating to- eupnoea; breathing 
easily and freely. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex . ( 

1! Eupcrria (yj2p5**ria), [mod.L., a. Gr. evnopla 
an easy way (of doing a thing), f. tvnopos easily 
done, f. (see Eu-) + -tripos way.] (See quot.) 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Euporta , a readiness in pre- 
paring Medicines, or the < easiness of their Working. 2753 
Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. (citing Blancardj. 1775 in Ash. 
t Eirpory. Obs .— 0 [Anglicized form of prec.] 
1722-2800 in Bailey. 

+ Eupori'stical, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as next 
+ -ic 4 - -al.] Of a kind to be easily procured. 

1657 Tomlinson Rettou’s Disp. 7x1 There is not amongst 
• . euporistical medicaments, one more frequent or simple. 

!l Eupori'ston. Obs. PI. euporista. [a. Gr. cv- 
ir opiaroVy neut. of cimupttTTo? easy to procure (ra 
eviropiara (sc. <papjxat<a ) common family medicines, 
title of a work by Dioscorides), f. cu- (see Eu-) -t* 
TTopifav to procure.] A common medicine ; a 
medicine that may be easily procured. 

1706 Phillips, Euporista. 2710 T. Fuller Pharm. Ex- 
temp. 420 This Euporiston doth., melt down, and draw 
forth tough Phlegm. 2775 in Ash. 

Eupractic (vwpne’ktik), a. rare. [f. Gr. <5 
well + nparc trpacrtreiv to do, act : cf. Pbactic.] 
Inclined to act rightly. 

1833 Carlyle Diderot Misc. (1857) III. 215 An easy laconic 
gentleman, .good-humoured, eupeptic, and eupractic. 

+ Eupra*xy. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. cur r peseta 
well-doing, f. eu well 4 - rr pan-, -rrpaaaeiv to act.] 
Well-doing ; right action. 

2675 Baxter Cath. T/icot. 1. u. 5 That Liberty and Eu- 
praxy or Obedience are all one. 

f Eupyrion. Obs . [f. Gr. tv- (see Eu-) + iru- 
petov firestick, f. vvp fire.j The name given by the 
inventor to a contrivance for obtaining a light 
instantaneously; see quot. 1827. Also^f. 

2827 Faraday Chem. Manip. i, Hertner’s Eupyrion . . 
consists of a very small bottle half filled with asbestus . . 
moistened with very concentrated sulphuric acid . . The 
matches are small slips of wood tipped with sulphur, .dipped 
into a mixture of chlorate of potash, and starch or sugar. 
Jbid. L 22 An eupyrion should always be conveniently 
placed in the laboratory. 2827 Hood Biajtca’s Dream i, 
Each eye of hers had Love’s Eupyrion in it. That he could 
light his link at in a minute. 

II Euraquilo (yuorie'kwilt?). Also Euro- 
aquilo. [L. Euraquilo (in Gr. form EvpaKvkcov), 
Euroaquilo (Vnlg.), f. L. Eur-tis east -wind + 
Aquilo north-wind.] A stormy wind from the NE. 
or NNE. blowing in the Levant. Cf. Euroclydon. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xxvii. 14 A tempestuous vvinde 
that is called Euro-aquilo (2612 Euroclydon. 2881 (Revised) 
Euraquilo]._ 

Eurasian (yu*r?i*jan), a. and sb. [f. Ettr-ope 
+ Asia (in sense A. 1 f. the compound Eurasia) 

+ -AN.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Eurasia, i.e. to Europe 
and Asia considered as forming in reality one 
continent. Cf. Eur Asiatic. 

2868 Haydn Diet. Dates (ed. 13), Eurasian-plain , the 
great central plain of Europe and Asia. 

2. Of mixed European and Asiatic {csp. Indian) 
parentage. (The earlier designation was East 
Indian.) 

1844 J. M. Local Sketches (Calcutta) in N. 4 (?■ Ser.vi. XII. 
177 The Eurasian Belle. 2858 Calcutta Rev. XXXI. 96 
East Indian subscribers to the Fund are a very superior 
class to the mixed Eurasian population we see around us. 
i860 S. Times 26 Aug. 4/2 The term Eurasian is applied 
to the offspring of a European father and a Hindoo or 
Mussulman woman in India. 1870 Kaye Sepoy War 1 1 . 291 
The families also of European or Eurasian merchants and i 
traders were gathered there (at Cawnpore] in large numbers, j 
2881 G- A. Mackay Tour Sir Ali Baba 121 The Eurasian j 
girl is often pretty and graceful. 

B. sb. 1 A modern name for persons of mixt 
European and Indian blood 1 (Col. Yule). See I 
Chee-Chee. I 


EURIPE. 

184s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit . India (1854) 30 Eura- 
sians, a term invented by the late Marquis of Hastings, 
conventionally accepted as embracing all the progeny of 
white fathers and Hindoo or Mahometan mothers. 2869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3» 461 Eurasians (that 
is the mixed race of British, Portuguese, Hindoo, Malay, 
blood mixed in all degrees). 1880 G. A. Mackay Tour Sir 
.Ali Baba 123 The shovel-hats are surprised that the Eura- 
sian does not become a missionary or a schoolmaster* 
Eurasiatic (yu-r^Ji^-tik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-atic.] Of or pertaining toEnrasia ; see prec. A. I. 

1870 Huxley in Contemp. Rev. XIV. 5J9 Spreading over 
the great Eurasiatic plains. 2833 G. Allen Colin Clout's 
Gard. xxiv,In the colder parts of the Eurasiatic continent. 
+ Eure, sb. Obs. Also 4-6 ure, 5 ewxe. [a. 
OF. eure , heur , aiir, Walloon aweure = Pr. agur, 
augury auguri, Sp. agiiero , It. augurio L. 
augur iu m augury, omen; cf, F. bonheur.\ Destiny, 
fate, whether good or evil ; luck. 

2375 Barbour Bruce 1. 312 Tak the vre that god wald 
send. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy l v, As the goddes in this 
myne auenture Lyst to ordeyne for my fatail eure. c 1440 
Generydes 2788 Bothe on thei rode to knowe what was ther 
vre. 2477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoo) Dictes 1x9 The moste 
and grettest ewre or happe of aman is to have a good 
felawe. ^ c 2525 Skelton Col Cloute 2003 He hath good 
ure Which can hymselfe assure How fortune wyll endure. 

t Eure, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To des- 
tine ; to invest withy as by the decree of fate. 

2428 Will Flore (Somerset Ho.), If god eure him to dye. 
1440 Dk. Glouc. Manifesto, Patent Roll 1 8 Hen. VI. pt.m,* 
The worship that God so long hath eured him with. 2526 
Skelton Magnyf. 6 Men nowadayes be so unhappely ured 
That nothynge than welth may worse be endured. 
Eureka (yuan -ka), int. (sb.) [Gr. fvpqtca, 1st 
pers. sing. perf. of euptff/etiv to find. The correct 
spelling hetireka is rare.] 

1 . The exclamation (‘I have found it 1 ) uttered 
by Archimedes when he discovered the means of 
determining (by specific gravity) the proportion of 
base metal in Hiero^ golden crown. (See Vitru- 
vius Arch. ix. iii, Plutarch Mor. (Didot) 1338.) 
Hence allusively , an exulting exclamation at having 
made a discovery. 

[2570 Dee Math. Pref., For this, may I (with ioy) say 
EYFHKA.[ 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 590 [Archt- 
medesj crying out, Heureca. 2658 tr. Portals Nat. Mag. 
xvm. viii. 384 We have gone beyond Archimedes his Eureka. 
2742 Fielding J. Andrews 11. xiii. (ed. 2) 267 Adams., re- 
turned overjoyed . . crying out ‘ Eureka ' [ed. 1 (1742* Evpijica ; 
ed. 3 (1743) Heureka-J 2818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. lxxxi. We 
clap Our hands, and cry ‘Eureka!’ 2862 Burton Bk. 
Hunter 1. 34 A triumphant cry of Eureka ! calls me to his 
place of rest. 1877 Farrar My Youth viii. 73 That great 
Eureka, — * We have found the Messiah’. 

2 . A discovery justifying self-congratulation. 
Often used attrib. by advertising tradesmen in the 
names given to special articles of manufacture. 

2853 Advt. in Athenxum 29 Jan. 151 Eureka shirts. 
2854 Badham Halieut. 233 A recent addition to the long 
list of modern Mediterranean eurekas. 

Eurhythm (y/rrij/m). [ad. Gr. (to) (vpvOpov, 
neut of ivpvOpos: see below.] = Eurhythmy i. 

2832 Frasers Mag. IV. 279 They pretend to feast our 
eyes with symmetry, proportion, eurythm [sic], harmony. 

Eurhythmic (ywri jimik), a. [f. next+-ic.] 
Of or pertaining to well-arranged proportion, esp. 
in architecture. 

1831 Fraser’s Mag. IV* 2 ^7 Each [design]., is exceedingly 
funny m its way., with regard to 4 tactic efficiency', ‘eu* 
rythmic [sic] diathesis .and every other imaginable kind of 
diathesis. 1855 Lewes Goethe (1864) 277 Owing to some 
eurhythmic tendency in the construction of Greek plays. 

Eurliytlimy (yzzrrjnni). Forms : 7 euryth- 
mie, 8-9 eurithmy, -ythmy. Also 8-9 in L. 
form eurythmia. [ad. L. cur(h)ythmia (Vitruv.) 
proportion, a. Gr. (bpvdfita, f. <vpv 6 fio? well-pro- 
portioned (f. tv- (see Eu-) + fivOubs proportion, 
Rhythm) ; cf. Fr. eurhythmies 

1 . Archil. Harmony in the proportions of a 
building. 

2624 Wotton Archit. 118 Eurythmia is that agreeable 
Harmony, betweene the breadth, length and height of all 
the Roomes of the Fabrique . . which suddenly . . taketh euery 
Beholder. 2721-1800 in Bailey. 1847 Leitch tr. MiilleYs 
Anc. Art % 118 As well as the law of symmetry and 
eurhythmy. 1876 Gwilt A rehit. Gloss, s. v. 

2 . Path. Regularity of the pulse. 

1721-1800 Bailey, Eurithmy , an excellent Disposition 
of the Pulse. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Eurythmia, regularity 
in beat of the pulse. 

3 . In wider senses of Gr.‘ evpvOpia ; a. Rhythm- 
ical order or movement; b. a graceful propor- 
tion and carriage of the body. 

2706 in Phillips- 1721-2800 in Bailey. 2B44 Beck & 
Felton tr. Munk's Metres 1 The artistic figure, as well as the 
artistic rhythm, must be beautiful. In this case we say the 
artistic figure has symmetry, and the artistic rhythm has 
eurhythmy. 

+ Euripe. Obs. [a* F. euripe , ad. L. eurlpus , 
a. Gr. cvpTffo? : see Euripus.] ^ Euripus. 

2600 Holland Livy XLim. xi. 1177 On the other side 
there is an Euripe or arm of the sea. 2622 Burton Auat. 
Mel. m. iv. 1. i, A sea full of shelves and rocks, sands, gulfes, 
Euripes and contrary tides. <22649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks. ng What Euripe. .doth change so often 
as man? 2656-81 Blount Glosso°r. , Euripe , any strait, fret 
or Channel of the Sea, running between two shoars. 

67-2 
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EUSTACHIAN. 


'• EUHIPIZE. 

jig, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ytu xiii. 366 Nor 
Can he [a man] ever perish but In the Euripe of Ignorance. 

fEirripize, v. Oh. rare [ad. Gr. (5i-) 
tvpT-ni&iv (Arist. Probl. § 25) ; if not a misreading, 
it is f. Evpnror (see next), with sense ‘ to change 
like the tides of the Euripus \] inir. (See quot.) 

* 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vn. xiii. 366 Aristotle., 
seemes to borrow a Metaphor from Euripus; while., he 
enquireth, why in the upper parts of houses the ayre doth 
Euripize, that is, is whirled hither and thither,' [Hence in 
Elount Glossogr ., and in later Diets.] 

Euripus (yu j r3i*pr/s). PI. euripi. [L. } a. Gr. 
£vptTt-os, f. tv- (see Eu-) -f fiit n) rush.] 

X. In ancient Geography, the proper name of 
the channel between Eubcea (Negropont) and the 
mainland, celebrated for the violence and uncer- 
tainty of its currents. Hence gen. a strait or sea- 
channel, esp. one having these characteristics. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 82 From thence [Hellespontus] 
there is extended a small Euripus or armeof the sea for 86 
miles. 1630 R . Johnson's Ring'd. <5- Coninnv. 643 That 
Euripus.. by reason of his.. violent course is never frozen. 
The other Euripus on the backside of Groneland heth three 
inlets. .Betweene these two raging Euripi lyeth an Hand. . 
the habitation.. of the Pigmies. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Eu - 
ripus has since become a general name for all streights where 
the water is in great motion or agitation. 

Jig. a 1797 Burke (T.), The provision of this establishment 
..should not fluctuate with the Euripus of funds and ac- 
tions. 3884 Pall Mall G. 36 Feb. 2/1 Although all nations 
are nowadays more or less unquiet, Paris seems to lie in a 
very Euripus of change. 

2. t rails/. 

1766 Smollett Trav. II. xxxii. 331 (Jod.)The euripus, or 
Canal, made by order of Julius Cresar to contain crocodiles 
and other aquarick animals which were killed occasionally. 
3849-50 \V calc Diet. Terms, Euripus, any artificial canal 
or water-course. 

Etirite (yfls-rait). Min. [a. Fr. curite, f. Gr. 
tvpvrot (recorded in sense 1 flowing plentifully’), 
f. cu well + f>Utv to flow. 

D’Aubuisson, who gave the name in 3819, states (Giognosie 
II. ii9>that he meant it to denote ‘the principal character- 
istic of the rock, viz. its melting when exposed to fire'.] 

‘ A variety of syenite occurring near Christiania, 
of a blue colour and stratified \ (Watts.) 

3B47 Craig, Euritc, White-stone, the Weiss-stein of Wer- 
ner. A variety of granite, in which felspar predominates. 
3852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. xv. 490 note, Talk- 
schicfer of Werner, withoutgarnetsorserpentme; noteurite 
or weisstein. 1879 R utley Study Rocks xii. 234 The eurites 
proper are more easily fusible than the felstoncs. 

Hence Enri-tic (yu®ri*tik), a., pertaining to or 
consisting of etirite. 

1844 Darwin Geol. Observ. 11. xix. (1876) 470 Near the 
Pacific, the mountain-ranges are generally formed of syen- 
ite or granite, or an allied euritic porphyry*- 1879 Rvtley 
Study Rocks x. 152 A globular condition of silica . . occur- 
ring in the euritic porphyries of Les Settons. 

Euro-aquilo : see Euraquilo. 
t Euro-hor eal, a. Oh. [f. late L. Euro -, a. 
Gr. E vpo- combining form of E Ipos (see Eurus) + 
Boreal.] North-easterly. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 285 In Cheshire .. Cumberland 
and Anglesey and several of our Euro-borcal tracts. 

Euroclydon (yuorp’klidph). [a. Gr. cvpoKhvScov 
(if genuine, only in Ads xxvii. 14, where the better 
attested reading is cvpaKvAojv : see Euraquilo), 
f. tvpos east wind *f ic\vtiajv wave, billow.] A 
stormy wind mentioned in the Ads of the Apostles ; 
see Euraquilo. Hence occas. with allusion to this, 
a ' tempestuous wind 1 in general. Also fig. 

i6xx Bible Acts xxvii. 14 There arose against it a tem- 
pestuous winde called Euroclydon, 1667 Waterhouse 
Eire Loud. 3 Men are so variously acted in this Euroclydon 
of Providence. 1676 I. Mather Hist. I Ears (1C62) 362 It 
..continued a cold Euroclidon, or, North-East storm all 
that day and night. 1767 J[. Bryant (title) Observations 
and Inquiries relating to various parts of Ancient History, 
containing Dissertations on the Wind Euroclydon. 1839 
Longf. Midn. Mass for Dying Tear, The storm-wind 
from Labrador, The wind Euroclydon. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind., Good Word for Winter, Euroclydon. .bellows down 
the chimney 

EuropSOO-, -eo- (yiWppF-a-), combining form 
of L. Eurdpxus European in Europo'o-AmcTrican 
a., pertaining jointly to Europe and America. 
Uuropo’o-Asia'tio a. (see quot.). Europoo'o- 
Slbo'rinn a comprising most of Siberia and a 
large part of Europe. 

3841 Sterling Russia 153 The idea of an Asiatic balance 
of political power, as well as a Europeo- American one, 
etc. 1853 Gen. P. Thomtson Audi Alt. (1858) I. xv. 52 
A Europeo-Asiatic power will probably at some time give 
the signal for a break-up. t* i860 G. Bkxtham Notts on 
Compositor Under the name of Eu rop-to- Asiatic or North 
temperate and Mountain region. 3877 Bennett tr. Thome. s 
Struct. Pot A 1878)438 Th e Europaro-Sibcrian Forest Region 
[One of Gricsbach's 24 phytogcographical regions of the 
earth.] 

European (yu»rapF*an), a. and sb. Also 7 
Europinn, -conn. [ad. Er. europicn, f. L. eurdpxus, 
f. Eurepa , a. Gr. E vpaimj Europe.] A. adj. 

1. Belonging to Europe, or its inhabitants. 

In India, European (not 4 EnglLh' or 1 BritLh*) is the 
official designation applied to the troons .sent from the 
United Kingdom, as distinguished from the native soldiers. 
1603 Knolles Hist . Turks (1633) 152 At such time as he 


was by the Europian Tartars deliuered. 3624 Bedell Lett. 
iv. 78 On the Christian and European side, was the word, 
Et erunt Rcges nutrittj tut. 1632 Massinger Plaid of 
Honour 1. i, England, The empress of the European isles. 
3702 Rowe TamcrL 1. i. Polish'd Arts of European Courts. 
1862 Dana Man. Gcol. 559 The European Caves were mostly 
Caves of Bears. 1878 M or ley Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 
198 Spain was finally thrust from among the efficient ele- 
ments in the European State-system. 

b. Taking place in, or extending over, Europe. 
1655 Manley Grotius' Lenu C. JVarres 675 Their An- 
cestors . . were not content with European Victories. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (1839) IX. 359 The popularity of Sir 
Walter Scott, European and more than European as it 
was. Mod. A scholar of European celebrity. 

2. Comb. 

3725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 63 They had five 
or six European-built ships. 

B. sb, A native of Europe. 

1632 Massinger City Madam 111. iii f You are learned Eu- 
ropeans, and we worse Than ignorant Americans. 3649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch Hen. IV, ccciv, lodging Soules (Euro- 
peans are soe) Laught at them afeard. 1692 in Coles. 1721- 
x8oo in Bailey. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 360 
Europeans in India rarely possessing . . the inclination to 
invest capital in landed property. 1858 J. B. Norton 
Topics 64 He had saved the lives of three Europeans. 

Europeanism (yu°r0pF*aniz’m). [f. prec. + 
-isif.J a. Tendency to adopt what is European ; 
e.g. European ideas, manner of living, systems of 
government, etc. b. Anything peculiar to or 
characteristic of Europe or Europeans, c. The 
inodes of living, thought, etc. current in Europe. 

3828 BlacDio. Mag. XXIV. 67 Orientals drawn^ by an 
European are always likely to have an unnatural tinge of 
Europeanism, in their modes of thought and action. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., To eat alone and a la 
carte is known as living on ‘the European system*, and 
you are mulcted for your Europeanism accordingly. 1865 
CornJt. Mag. Oct. 512 The Maori es are suffering now from 
a surfeit of Europeanism. 2887 Pall Mall G. 23 July 3/1 
For a European to write of modem Hinduism is much as 
though a native of India were to write of modern European- 
ism or modern Christianity. 

Europe amity. rare. [f. as prec. + -ITY.] The 
quality or fact of being European. 

1805 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIX. 657 Madoc 
would soon have surpassed in Europeanity of reputation 
the pretended works of Ossian. 

Europeanization (yu°mpF:an,3izei-j3n). [f. 

next + -ATION.] The process of Europeanizing. 

1882 E ; Dicey in 19 th Cent. Aug. 169 The gradual Euro- 
peanisation of Egypt. ^ 3886 Academy ix Dec. 401 The 
process of Europeanisation in Japan. 

Europeanize (yuompransiz), v. [f. Euro- 
pean a. + -ize.] traits. To make European in 
appearance, form, habit, or mode of life. 

3857 Sat. Rev. IV. 459/2 To suppose that India can he 
Europeanized through the pressure exerted by a mass of 
settlers.^ 3870 J. Macgregor Rob Roy on Jordan viii. 
121 This is the only piece of real carriage-way in all Syria, 
and its presence., at once Europeanises the scene. x88o 
K. Johnston Bond. Geog. 82 In Japan * everything is being 
rapidly Europeanised*. 

b. To make coextensive with Europe. 

3857 T. E. Webb Intellect. Locke i. 8 The reaction thus 
originated in Germany was.. Europeanized by France. 

Hence Europe'anized///. a. Europe'anizing 
vbl. sb. ; also attrib. 

3849 Curzon Visits Monast. 72 The natty vessels which 
were more Europeanised and quicker than mine. 1874 
Sayck Contpar. Philol. iv. 140 The most Europeanised of 
the Turanian tongues. 3888 Brycf. Amer. Comnrw. III. 
vi. cxiii. 62 6 In the Eastern cities the upper class is more 
Europeanized in its code of etiquette. 1887 Athenxum 
14 May 634/3 Ismail Pasha’s Europeanizing policy. 
Eurose, var. f. Ewrosk, Oh., rose-water. 

+ Eu’rons, a. Oh. Also 5 eureux, ewrous, 
6 eurouse. [a. AF. citrous , OF. ciireux (mod.F. 
heureux), f. cur: see Eure sb.] Lucky, pros- 
perous, successful. 

c 1430 Lydg. Thebes 1267 Tidyus Eurous in Armes, and 
manly in workyng. 3473 Emv. TV. Proclam. 30 Nov., 
Patent Roll 33 Edw. IV. pt. 1, In this world to be there- 
fore the more eureux and fortunate. 3474 Caxton Chesse 
111. iii. Fivb, As long as a man is ewrous and fortunat 
he hath many frendes. c 35x0 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. 
(1570! Aiv, More eurouse or happy.. Then if the whole 
world by him were subiugate. 

II Enrns (yua-rfls). Oh. [L.Eurus, a. Gr.Eupos 
the cast wind (more correctly ESE.).] The cast- 
wind, ESE. or SE. ; the god of the east-wind. 
Now only Mythol. or in poet, personification. 

C3325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 333 Euros & AquiIoun..Blowes 
bo}>e at my bode vpon bio wattercs. 1398 Trents a Barth. 
De P. R . x«. iii. (1495) 386 Eurus that is the South cstc 
wyndc, 3606 Pkacham Graph ice (J.\ Eurus . . must be 
drawn with blown cheeks, wings upon his shoulders, and 
his body the colour of the tawny moon. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 705 Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Winds, Eurus 
ana Zephir. 37*7 Pom, etc. Art of Sinking 120 Recipe 
for a tempest, 'lake eurus, zephyr, nustcr and l>oreas, and 
cast them together in one verse. 3775 in Ash. J 828 in 
Wf.rster; and in mod. Diets. 

Eury cephalic (yuasrijsflarlik), a. Ethnol. [f. 
Gr. tvpv^s wide + K«pa\-T) head + -ic.) lit. Broad- 
headed; applied to a subdivision of the braehy- 
cephalic or short broad-skulled races of mankind. 

[ t.E 65 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithrt, 85, l propose to sulv- 
divide the Brachyccphali into Kuryccphali, with the cephalic 
index -So to ‘84, and Brachistocephali, with thecephalic index 


j *85 and above.] 1878 Bartley tr. Topinard s Anihrop.y. 
376 Eurycephalic, large skull. ^ 

Eurycerous (ynorrseras), a. [ad. Gr. (bpv- 
K€p-ws, f. tvpv-s broad + Kcp-as horn + -ous.] Hav- 
ing broad horns. 

3836 in Smart ; and in mod. Diets. 

Eurygnathous (yu°ri-gnakos\ a. [f. Fr. 
eusygnathe (f. Gr. cvpv-s broad + -yi'd fi-or jaw) + 
-ous.j Having a broad upper-jaw. 

2878 Bartley tr. TopinarcTs Anthrop. 11. i. 201 The 
second, a Mongolian, with the face broad, in consequence 
of the prominence of the cheek-bones (eurygnathous). 

Eurypterid (yuorrpterid). J-’afacnt. [ad. 
mod.L. Eurypteridx pi., f. Eurjpterus name of 
the typical genus, f. Gr. * vpv-s broad + irupvy 
feather, wing.] 

One of a group of fossil Crustacea, abundant in 
the Silurian and Devonian periods, some of which 
attained a large size. The name is due to a pair of 
broad swimming appendages, the hindmost of a 
series attached to the cephalo-thoiax. 

1871 Hartwig Subtcrr. IV. ii. 125 Contemporaneous with 
the Trilobites were the Eurypterids, which vary from one 
foot to five or six feet in length. 3873 Dawson Earth 
Man iv. 71 Eurypterids. .with powerful limbs, long flexible 
bodies, and great eyes in the front of the head. 

Eurystomatous (yuerijSty'matas), a. [f. Gr. 
cupu-s broad + tr ro/ta, trru/iaT-oy mouth + -Ot)S.] 
Wide-mouthed. Chiefly of seipents: Having a 
distensible mouth. 

3878 Bell Gegenbaucr's Comp. Attat. 463 The two halves 
of the jaw are.movably connected together in the eurysto- 
matous Ophidii. 

Eurythm, etc. : sec Eurhythm, etc- 

Eusebian (y//sf ’bian), a. and sb. [ad. L. Erne- 
bidit-us, f. Euscbi-us.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Eusebius, a, A distinctive 
epithet applied in the 4th c. to the Arians, from 
their leader Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia. 

(Mod. writers have often regarded it as referring to Ins 
contemporary Eusebius of Cxsarea, whose theology was 
rather semi-Arian than Arian, and who formed no party.) 

3882-3 Schaff Relig. Eucycl. I. 161/2 Gregorius, a 
bishop of the Eusebian party. 

b. Pertaining to Eusebius of Ctesarea, or the 
historical works written by him. Eusebian Canons : 
an arrangement of the contents of the four Gospels 
into ten classes of passages, according as the 
passages occur in Matthew, Mark, Luke, or John 
alone, or in any one of the nine possible combina- 
tions of two or three out of the four. Numerals 
referring to these canons are often found in MSS. 
of the Greek N. T. and of the early versions. 

s86o Angus Bible Hattdbk. 23 To these [Ammonhn} 
sections Eusebius . . adapted his tables of references, called 
from him the Eusebian Canons. 3870 Bp. Chk. Wordsworth 
N. Test. I. xxv, The Eusebian Canons of the Four Gospels. 

2. Eusebian pear: (the original has chrcstien : 
see Bon-christian under Bon. ) 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xiii, You shall eat good 
Eusebian and Bergamot-Pears. 

B. sb. A member of the Eusebian sect. 

3730-6 Bailey (folio), Eusebians, a sect of Arians, socalled 
on account of the favour shown them by Eusebius, bishop 
of Cmsarea. 1838 Penny Cyct. X. 95/1 s.v, Eusebius, 
The party to which he [Eusebius of Ctesarea] attached him- 
self were called Eusebians, from their leader Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. 

Hence Euse-bitmize v. intr to incline to Euse- 
bian views. Euse'bianizing ppl. a. 

1888 T. W. Allies Holy See p. vi, The great letter of St. 
Julius to the Eusebianising bishops at Antioch in 342. 

Enskarian (y/Tskee-rian), a . and sb. [f. Basque 
Euskara, Eskuara , Uskara , the Basque language.] 
Basque ; used by some ethnologists to designate 
that pre-Aryan element in the population of Europe, 
which they suppose to be typically represented 
by the Basques. 

3864 I, Taylor Words 4 Places (1S73) 313 The black- 
haired, short-statured race which is found., in parts of 
Wales is undoubtedly of Ugrian or Euskarian, not of Celtic 
blood. 1870 Huxley in Con temp. Rev. 5x9 'Hie people of 
Spain and of Aquitaine at the present day must be largely 
* Enskarian ' by descent. 188a Corah. Mag. Dec. 733 The 
Portland of the earliest Celtic or Euskarian settler;. 1883 
G. Allen Colin Clout's Card, xxxix, The Euskarians are 
separated in our island from the Anglo-Saxons and Danes 
by[al long interval. 

Eustachian (y/7st^*kian), a. Anal. [f. JE>/- 
staehi-us name of a celebrated Italian anatomist 
(died 1574) + -an.] Used as the distinctive epithet 
in the names of certain anatomical structures or 
organs which were discovered by Eustachius- 
+ Eustachian medulla ; the medullary portion of 
the kidneys. Eustachian tube (occas. E. canal) : 
a canal leading from the tipper part of the pliatynx 
to the cavity of the tympanum, which it appears 
to supply with air: hence Eustachian Cat litter , 
an instrument for inflating the Eustachian tube 
with air. Eustachian valve : a membranous fold 
at the orifice of the vena cava inferior, which in the 
feel us directs the current of blood from this vessel 
; to the foramen ovale and left auricle. 
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1741 Monro Anat. Nerves fed. 3) 15 The Kidneys, .have 
a reticulated Cortex of Vessels, from which the Eustachian 
or Bellinian Medulla, consisting of longitudinal Fibres and 
a few longitudinal Blood Vessels, proceeds. Ibid. 114 Part 
of the Eustachian Tube. i7$S Wathen Hearing in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 215, 1 took that opportunity to examine the 
eustachian tube of each ear. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 
636 The. .Eustachian Valve. 1870 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. 
(ed. 2) III. 289 Recourse must be had to the Eustachian 
catheter. 1872 Huxley Pkys . viii. 213 The function of the 
Eustachian tube is probably to keep the air in the tympanum 
. . of about the same tension as that on the outer side. 

t Eustoma’cllic, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Gr. tv- 
trro^ax-oy good for the stomach (f. tb- Eu- + 
stomach) + -ic.] Good for the stomach. 
1661 Lovell Hist. A nun. <5- Min. 242 Diphilus saith they 
are eustomachick, but preferreth the rosted before those 
that are boiled. 

t Eustoma'cllical, a. Obs. rare -l . [f. as 
prec. + -All.] = prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 208 Gentle Purgatives and 
eustomachical Medicaments, .are assumed. 
EustO'Xaachous, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ODS.] 
‘ Having a good digestion ; easy of digestion ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

Eustrydge, obs. form of Ostrich. 

Eustyle (y;7-st3il), a. and sb. Archil, [ad. L. 
eustyl-os, a. Gr. fvarvXcs with pillars at the best dis- 
tances, f. tv- (see Eu-) + arv\os pillar : cf.F. eustyle.'] 
A. adj. Of a building, colonnade, etc. : Having 
the space between each successive pair of colnmns 
equal to two diameters of a column and a quarter 
or half diameter. B. sb. The distance itself. 

[x563SHUTE^(7r/«V. Fj a, Eustylos. .thedistaunce betwen 
the . 2. pillers to be . 2 . Diameters & a quarter . . but at 
the furdest . 2 . Diameters and a halfe or . 3.] 1696 Phil- 
lips, Eustyle % the order where Pillars are rightly placed ; 
the Intercolumniations being two Diameters and a Quarter. 
*775 R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 152 The Tem- 
ple was in antis, or of the eustyle species. 1832 Gell Pom- 
peiaua I. v. 80 The distance of two diameters and a half 
called the eustyle. 1876 Gwilt A r chit. 839 The diastyle 
and eustyle intercolumniations are very convenient in use. 

Eutaxite (yzztarksait). Geol. [f. Gr. ( v - (see 
Eu-) 4- rafts arrangement 4- -1TE. 

The name was given by Fritsch and Reiss, Geol. Beschr ti- 
lling Tenerife (1868) 414.] 

A rock consisting of layers of different kinds of 
lava lying regularly one above the other. 

1879 Rutley Study Rocks xiL 233 The eutaxites of the 
Canary Islands.. are agglomeratic and banded lavas. 
Hence Eutaxi/tic a., of the nature of eutaxite. 
1884 G. H. Williams in A tner. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. in. XXVIII. 
261 The structure termed by Fritsch and Reiss ‘ Eutaxitic’ 
. . observed in acid lavas like trachyte and phonolite. 

t Eutaxy. Obs. [a. F. etitaxie , ad. Gr. eurafm 
good arrangement, f. tvraKros well-arranged, f. eu 
well + raerauv to arrange.] Good or established 
order or arrangement. 

16x4 T. Adams DevHs Banquet 51 Let not Gods eutaxie, 
Order, by our friuolous scruples be brought to ataxie, Con- 
fusion. X&49 Needham Case of Comnvw. sZ Those two can 
never be secured^ nor any politicall eutaxie, good Order, or 
Tranquillity maintained. 1675 R. Bukthogge Causa Dei 
41 1 The Eutaxie and Goodly order of the World. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 159 PIato_ makes Justice to be 
the eurofia, Eutaxie of moderate empire. 

Eutectic (y«te*ktik), a. & sb. [ad. Gr. tvrrjKTos 
easily melting (f. eu- Eu- + ttjk-uv to melt) + -ic.] 
A. adj. Characterized by eutexia ; of a nature 
to melt easily. B. sb. A eutectic substance. 

x8 %$Athenxum 28 Mar. 412/3 The temperature of lique- 
faction of a eutectic substance is lower than the tempera- 
ture of either, or any, of the metallic constituents of an 
alloy. 1884 Asclepiad Oct. App. 3 Eutexia .. applies to 
compound bodies in chemistry 1 whose chief characteristic 
is tne lowness of their temperature of fusion.’ They are 
henceforth to be called eutectics. 

11 Euterpe (yz7-t5upz ). [mod.L., a. Gr. Evripnij 
the name of one of the Muses (goddess of music), 
f. well + Ttpir-tiv to please.] 

1. Bot. A genus of palms of extremely graceful 
habit, sometimes nearly a hundred feet in height. 
( Trcas. Bot . 1866.) 

2. Aslron. The 27th asteroid. 

1867 Lardner & Dunkin Haitdbk. Aslron. xv. (ed. 3) 224 
The planet Euterpe was found on the evening of the 8th of 
November 1853, by Mr. Hind. 

Euterpeau (yz*t9upz , an\ a. [f. L. Euterpe, a. 
Gr. E i/ripm) (see prec.) + -an.] Pertaining to the 
muse Euterpe, or to music. 

Mod. A performance that would have been barely credit- 
able to the ‘Euterpean’ or ‘Philharmonic’ Society of a 
country town. 

Eutexia (yzzte’ksia). [a. Gr. tvTijfta, f. «u- 
(see Eu-) to melt.] The quality of melting 

easily, i.e. at a low temperature. 

1884 [see Eutectic]. 1885 Athenxum 28 Mar. 412/3 The 
phenomena of eutexia. .as it has been named by Dr. Guthrie. 

Euthanasia (yz/Jtan^’zia, -sia). [a. Gr. tuQa- 
vaaia, f. to- (see Eu-) 4- Oavar-os death.] 

1. A gentle and easy death. 

1646 Bp. Hall Balm Gil. 337 But let me prescribe and 
commend to thee, my sonne, this true spiritual! meanes of 
thine happy Euthanasia. X709 Tatter No. 44 T 3 Give me 
but gentle Death: Euthanasia, Euthanasia, that is all I 
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implore. ij 6 S Burke Ccrr. (1844) I. 155 At her age, no 
friend could have hoped for your mother any thing but the 
Euthanasia. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. v. Not a tor- 
ture death, hut a quiet euthanasia. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. 1x879) 230 It has been very largely employed to 
induce euthanasia in advanced stages of phthisis. 
fig. 18x3 T. Jefferson l Frit. (1830) IV. 224 We must leave 
. .to others., to prepare this euthanasia for Platonic Christi- 
anity. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby vii. Hi, This euthanasia of 
the day exercises a strange influence on the hearts of those 
who love. 

2. The means of bringing about a gentle and 
easy death. Also traiisf. -and jig. 

1742 Hume Essays (1875) 1. 120 Death is unavoidable to 
the pol jtical as well as to the animal body. Absolute monar- 
chy . .is the^ easiest death, the, true Euthanasia of the 
British constitution. 1792 A. Young Trav. France (1794) 
I. 11. xi, 414 If they [great cities] conduct easily to the 
grave, they become the best^ euthanasia of too much popu- 
lousness. X797 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 257/1 Sir Francis 
Burdett. .said, that without a reform of Parliament corrup- 
tion would become the euthanasia of the constitution. 1829 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. {1842) I. 12 The true Eutha- 
nasia of religious dissension . . is in the Thousand-and-One 
sects, whereof none shall be before or greater than another. 
x86a Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) III. xxviii. 335 The true 
euthanasia she discovered, it is said, in the bite of the asp. 

3. In recent use : The action of inducing a gentle 
and easy death. 

Used esp. with reference to a proposal that the law should 
sanction the putting painlessly to death of those suffering 
from incurable and extremely painful diseases. 

1869 Lecky Europ . Morals I. xi. 233 An euthanasia, an 
abridgment of the pangs of disease. 1873 L. A. Tolle- 
MACHE in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 218 All persons who feel a lively 
interest in the mitigation of human suffering, should re- 
joice that the very interesting essay on Euthanasia .. has 
been published in a separate form. X873 — in Spectator 
22 Feb. 240 Euthanasia would be.. no more demoralising 
than capital punishment. 

Hence ( rare or noiice-wds '. ) EutEana'siah a., of 
or pertaining to euthanasia. Euthana’siast, one 
who advocates euthanasia. (See Euthanasia. 3.) 

1873 Contemp. Rev. XXL 706 Mankind at different 
stages of culture differ utterly as to the morality of suicide 
and ‘euthanasian' homicide. 1884 L. A. Tollemache 
Stones of Stumbling 5 The Euthanasiasts must be admitted 
to have gained the day. 

Euthanasy (yz*J>arnasi). Now rare. [Angli- 
cized form of Euthanasia. Cf. Fr. culhanasic .] 
« Euthanasia i ; also fig. 

1633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo {1636) 164 Augustus Caesar 
. . so often as he heard of a man that had a quicke passage, 
with little sense of paine, he wished for himselfe that Eutha- 
nasie. a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods , Euphctne ix, Dare 
I profane so irreligious be, To greet or grieue her soft eu- 
thanasy. X736 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 1821 De 
Quincey Confess. (1862) 240 The practice, .tends to a natural 
euthanasy. x86z Syd. Dobell Love, The swift euthanasy 
of her last change. 

Eutha*natize, v. itoncc-wd. traits . To subject 
to ‘euthanasia*. 

1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 241/1, 1 saw a crab euthanatising a 
sickly fish, doubtless from the highest motives. 

EuthutrO'pic (yz7J>izztrp*pik), a. Seismology . 
[f. Gr. cu0u-y straight + rpono-s direction + -IC.] 

1881 J. Milnes in Nature No. 632. 126 In other shocks 
normal or direct vibrations are the most prominent. These 
shocks might be called euthutropic. 
t Eu'thymy. Obs. Also 7 euthymio. [a. Gr. 
cvQvpia, f. tv- (see Eu-) + Ovpos mind, mood.] 
Cheerfulness, tranquillity. 

1623 Cockeram, Euthymic, Hearts-ease, quietnesse. 1671 
H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 221 Tranquillity, or, to speak in 
Greek .. euthymie, or quietness of mind. X730-6 Bailey 
( folio), Euthymy. X775 in Ash. 

Elltopia (yz7tuu*pia). [f. Gr. cu- (see Eu-) + , 
rSnos place. First used by Sir T. More or his 
friend Peter Giles (see quot. 1516), with a play on 
Utopia (f. Gr. ou tuttos, and hence = ‘ no place, 
land of nowhere *),the name of the imaginary coun- 
try described in More's famous book with that title. 
Some later writers have misused the word for Utopia , 
imagining the latter to be an incorrect spelling; 
others have correctly used the two words in an an- 
tithesis.] A region of ideal happiness or good order. 

[1516 Sir T. More or P. Giles Hexastichon Anemolii 
Pocte Laurcati, prefixed to Utopia, Vtopia griscis dicta ob 
infrequentiam, Nunc ciuitatis amula Plaionica: . . Eutopia 
merito sum vocanda nomine.] X556 R. Robinson tr. H exa- 
ct ichon in More's Utopia (ed, 2) S vij a, Wherfore not 
Utopie, but rather riglitely My name isEutopie, a place of 
felicitie. 1595 Sidney A pol. (1891) 19 Sir Thomas Moore’s 
Eutopia. x6io Tit. Th[orpe] Ded. Healey's St. A ugusline's 
City of God , Then [when Healey translated Hall’s Mundus 
A lter et Idem, he treated] of a deuised Country scarse on 
earth, now of a desired Citie sure in heauenj then of 
Vtopia, now of Eutopia. a 1613 Overbury A Wife (1638' 
255 Certain edicts from a Parliament in Eutopia. 1638 
Featley Strict. Lyndom. 11. 23 No more, .than it will prove 
there is a Commonwealth in Eutopia. 

+ Eutra'pelize, v. Obs . [f. Gr. tiiTpa-ntX-os 
(see next) 4 -ize.] (See quots.) 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Eutrapelize, to treat civilly, 
or use courteously. 1775 Ash, Eutrapelize , to behave 
courteously, to use civility. 

t Eutra'pely. Obs. rare . [ad. Gr. euTpa-ircXta, 
f. (vTpdircXos pleasant in conversation, f. tv well + 
rptutiv to turn. 

The Gr. word is used by Aristotle for * pleasantness in 
.conversation’ (one of the seven moral virtues enumerated 
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by him); in the N. T. {Eph. v. 4) for reprehensible levity 
of speech (A. V, ‘jesting *j. -The quots. below merely reflect 
these uses.] 

*59 $ .Advice Gen. Assernb. in J. MclvilVs Diary (1842) 
350 Aischrologie, eutrapelie, using vean and profane com- 
pahy. X678 Phillies, Eutrapely, courtesie, urbanity. 1775 
Ash, Eutrapely , courtesy. 

Eutrophic (yz/trp-fik), a. and sb. Path. [f. 
next + -ic.J A. adj. Tending to promote nutrition. 
B. sb. A eutrophic medicine. 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The chief eutrophics are mercu- 
rials, the preparations of iodine, bromine, etc. 

Elltropny (y /7 trpfi). Path. [ad. Gr. tvrptxpia, 
f. cu well +Tpt<ptiv to nourish.] Good nutrition. 
1721 in Bailey ; 1847 in Craig ; hence in mod. Diets. 
Eutychian (ywtrkian), a. and sb. Also 6 
Eutiohinn, 6-7 -ean. [ad. L. Eutychian-us, f. 
Eutych-es + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or adhering to the 
doctrine of Ewtyches, a presbyter of Constantinople, 
in the 5th cent., who maintained that the human 
nature of Christ was lost in the divine. B. sb. 
A member of the Eutychian sect. 

1556 J. Clement in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. lxi. 2x4 
From all Arians, Eutichians. .and all other heretikes. 1579 
Fulke Heskins' Pari. lZy The Eutychian heresie..de- 
nyed the^ tnieth of Christes body after the adunation therof 
to the Diuinitie. 16^5 Pagitt Christianogr. 1. ii .(1636) X76 
The Armenians are tudged by manie to be Eutichean here- 
tickes. 1724 Waterland At/tan. Creed \W. 103 It cannot 
reasonably be set lower than the Eutychian times. 1882-3 
Schaff Eticycl. Rel/g. Knowl. I. 775 The measures which 
were employed against the Eutychians were rather harsh. 
Hence Eutycliianisin, the Eutychian heresy. 
x6iz Brerewood Lang. <$■ Relig. xxi. 186 Eutychianisme 
so mightily prevailed in those parts. 1846 G. S. Faber 
T ractar. Secession i92The Eutychianism which Dr. Moehler 
would make the badge of. . the Protestant System. 

Enxenite (y/7 ksfnait). [f. Gr. tufet'-os- hos- 
pitable (f. tv- Eu- + £ evos stranger) + -ite. 

So named by Scheerer in 1840 (Pogg. Ann. L. 153) * on ac- 
count of the many rare constituents which it harbours '.] 

A mineral found in Norway, consisting mainly 
of niobate and titanate of yttrium. 

1844 Dana Mitt. 436 Euxenite comes from J ulster in 
Norway. 1873 Watts Fownes' Client. 378 It [Thorium] 
has since been found in Euxenite. 

Euzeolite (yz^zr^lait). [f. Eu- + Zeolite.] 
(See quots.) 

1832 Shepard Min. 178 Heulandite .. Euzeolite. 1868 
Dana Min. 443 In 18x7, Breithaupt separated the two zeo- 
lites .. and called the latter euzeolite. In 1822 Brooke .. 
named the other heulandite. 

[Evacate: a spurious word in Diets; see 

Evocate.] 

Evacuant (ivre’kiz/ant), a. and sb. [f. L. eva- 
cuant-ctiiy pr. pplc. of evaatarc : see Evacuate.] 

A. adj. Pled. That evacuates or tends to evacu- 
ate; promoting evacuation, cathartic, purgative. 

1800 Med. Jml. IV. 214 Evacuant and debilitating reme- 
dies. x8i8 A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. 11. 41 Their general 
operation is evacuant, either by the stomach, the bowels, or 
the skin. x88x tr. Trousseau 4- Pidous ’ Treat. Therap. 
168 Evacuant treatment in general. 

B. sb. 1. Pled. A medicine that promotes 
evacuation ; as a purgative, emetic, diaphoretic. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1732 Hist. Litt. IV. 9 Those 
stupendous Effects which vegetable Concretes excite in the 
Body, both as Evacuants and Alterants.. 1753 Torriano 
Sore Throat 32 The Emetic repeated did not act as an 
Evacuant in the least. 1830 Lindley Nat % Syst. Bot. 73 
Asarabacca is used by native practitioners in India as a 
powerful evacuant. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 2 
To the class of evacuants belong emetics.. and diuretics. 

2. In Organ-building, a valve to let out the air 
from the bellows. 

Evacuate (ft’arki/qrit), v. Also 6-7 evacuat. 
Pa. pplc. 6-1 evacuat(e. [f. L. evacuat - ppl. stem 
of evacua-re (Pliny), f. e out 4 vacuus empty. Cf. 
Fr. evacuer. 

In class. L. evacudre is found only in Pliny, with the sense 
* to empty (the bowels)'. The Vulgate and later law-books 
have the fig. sense ‘ to make void, nullify ’, which is rather to 
be regarded as parallel with the older sense than as developed 
from it, being based on the fig. sense oi vacuus ‘void, null, 
of no validity*. The sense represented in branch II, where 
the obj. is the contents instead of the vessel or receptacle, is 
a development similar to that in to empty, Fr. elder; it 
occurs in med.L. in medical use {evacuate humor cs, etc), and 
hence in Fr. Ivacuer.] 

I. To make empty. 

* To remove the contents op. 

1, traits. To empty, clear out the contents of 
(a vessel or receptacle). Chiefly in uses more or 
less technical : To empty (the stomach, bowels, or 
other bodily organ) ; to deplete (the body)^ by 
purging or vomiting (formerly also by bleeding, 
sudorifics, etc.) ; to exhaust (of air). 

1542 Boorde Dye/ary viii. 248 After you haue euacuated 
your body, and trussed yourpoyntes, kayme your heade oft. 
x6ox Holland Pliny xxxil ix. 443 The broth of these fishes 
hath the name to evacuat both the belHe.and the bladder. 
1644 Hammond Loyal Convert 13 Physicians evacuate the 
Body, sometimes by Vomit, sometimes by Purge, a 1652 
Brome City Wit 111. ii, I will prefer thee to.. make my Bed 
..and evacuate my Chamberpot. x66o Boyle New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. To Rdr. (16S2) 5 Evacuate such Receivers till 
there be no air left in them. 17x0 Steele Tatler No. 99 
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T 3 Had detached all his Subjects and evacuated all his 
Stores. 1748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 1. ii. 215 The Con- 
traction of the Lacrymal Glands, whereby they are eva- 
cuated. 1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 305 
In all cases of poisoning, the first step is to give the anti- 
dote . . and then evacuate the stomach. 1883 Standard' 31 
Jan. 5/4 It is possible, .to evacuate them by cutting trenches 
through which the black ooze drains. 

b. absol. (In quot. f to let blood.) 

1621 Burton Aval. AM. 11. v. 11, If the malady continue, 
it is not amiss to evacuate in a part in the fore-head. 

c. Jig. in various senses. Const, of. In recent 
use esp. To deprive (a term, concept, etc.) of its 
contents or value. Cf. 4 . 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. x- (1611) 147 By euacuating 
deane, and emptying the church of euery such rite and cere- 
mony. a 1653 S. Ward in Spurgeon Treat. Dav. Ps. xiii. 

5 Hath it (fait hi not sovereign virtue in it, to. .evacuate the 
mind of all ill thoughts and passions, a 1734 North Lives 
I. 8, I hope to evacuate my mind of every matter and thing 
I know, .concerning his lordship. 1825 Coleridge Aids 
Ref. (1836) 150 They . . evacuate the term (spirit] of all its 
proper meaning. 1836-7 Sm W. Hamilton Aletaph. xxxix. 
(1870) II. 384 Brown . .evacuates the phenomenon of all that 
desiderates explanation. 2862 Merivale/?ow. Etnp. (1865) 
III. xii. 15 They sank into exhaustion, evacuated of all 
life and energy. 1869 Haddan Apost. Succ. i. (1879) 15 
To evacuate the sacraments of grace, and to regard them as 
merely acted prayers. 

fcL refl. and intr. for ref. Of a body of water, 
etc.: To empty, discharge itself. Alsoj^. Obs. 

1725 Dr Fof. Voy. round World (1840) 311 At the further 
end of the lake, they found that it evacuated itself into a 
large river. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. iii. 23 Such griefs 
evacuate themselves best by that particular channel. 18x7 
Keatince Trav. II. 265 where the canal evacuates is 
placed a net to catch what would pass off and be lost. 
f2. To clear (a place) of inmates, etc., (a country') 
of inhabitants, troops, wild beasts. Const of 
1607 Topsell Four f. Beasts (1673) 136 That the whole 
coun trey might be evacuated and quite cleared from wolves. 
1687 in Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 81 To evacuate a 
whole College will be . . scandalous. 1704 Addr. Norfolk 
in Lend. Gaz. No. 4068/2 A Great Monarch .. evacuates 
whole Countries. 1708 Ibid. No. 4462/2 Evacuating the 
Kingdom of all Foreign Troops. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 171 1*14 In France they annually evacuate their streets, 
and ship their prostitutes and vagabonds to their colonies. 
1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (17841 34/1 Her room was no 
sooner evacuated of such troublesome visitants, than (etc.]. 
3. Of an army : To relinquish the occupation of 
(a country, fortress, town, position). Said also 
of the general in command, or of the authority 
that orders the withdrawal. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 76 P 5 The Army, -had began to 
repass the Mountains, and would shortly evacuate Savoy. 
a 1745 Swift (J.), The emperour . . never effectually eva- 
cuated Catalonia. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt III. xxxix. 3s The 
French forces who had invaded and seized Turks Island 
must immediately evacuate the same. 1840 Macaulay 
Clive 21 The garrison, in a panic, evacuated the fort. 1863 
Kinglake CHmea I. xxv. 433 She [AustriaJ summoned the 
Emperor Nicholas to evacuate the Principalities. 1887 
Spectator 28 May 722/1 Egypt is to be evacuated within 
three years. 

absol. x88x Dillon in Times 5 Jan. 10/r As soon as the 
army evacuates he can go back to his own home. 

b. gen. To quit, withdraw from (a place or 
apartment). Also absol. 

1809 W. Irving Kniclserb. (1861) 271 The burgomasters 
were not slow in evacuating the premises. 3830 Galt 
Lazorie T. vit, viii. (1849) 337 The other guests had evacu- 
ated the apartment. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xv. 226 Re- 
quest your friend Mr. Donne to evacuate. 1877 Farrar 
Aly Youth xxx. 303, I will evacuate it whenever you 
like. 

* * To make void or worthless. 

+ 4. To make void, annul, deprive of force or 
validity. Chiefly in religious and legal phrase- 
ology. (The earliest recorded sense in Eng.) Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W, 1531) 5 Ceremonyes..whiche 
all were euacuate and made voyde by the passyon of our 
sauyour Jesu Chryst. 1548 Latimer Ploughcrs (Arb.l 32 
Thys is the marke at the whyche the Deuyll shooteth, to 
evacuate the crosse of Chryste. 1563 Davidson Anszv. 
Kennedy in' Wodr. Soc. Misc. 257 To have evacuat the 
Reasoms of 30m* Buik. 2623 Bacon Hen. VI I , 81 Which 
defect . . would not euacuate a Marriage after Cohabitation 
and Actual Consummation, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serin. 
(2856! I. 83 We evacuate the gift .. if we vouchsafe not to 
accept of it. 1638 Cihllingw. Retig. Prot. iv. § 45. 213 
Words, which evacuate your objection. 1709 Stryte Ann. 
Ref. I. it. 62 Of which lands they had been thrown out in 
Queen Mary’s reign, and their patents from king Edward 
evacuated. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. (1818* 1 . 141 A latitude, 
which might evacuate the force of almost all promises. 

XI. To empty out (the contents of anything). . 
+ 5. Of the action of a medicine, vomiting, etc. 
(rarely of a personal agent by means of medicine) : 
To clear out, get rid of, remove (a disease or 
humour). Also fg. Obs . Cf. 1 . 

3533 Elyot Cast. Helthe in, vii, Vnctions with oyles and 
oyntementes. . do shortely euacuate the fulnesse. 2602 Hol- 
land Pliny xxv. v. 217 The white [Ellebcu-e purgeth) by 
vomit upward, and doth evacuat the offensive humours 
which cause diseases. 1671 Salmon Syn. A led. h. xlyk 314 
A perfect Crisis is that which evacuates nil the vitious 
Matter. 1715 I. Petivf.r in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 230 The 
Seed of this Plant eimcuates yellow Choler. a 1716 South 
Serin, ix. 341 (T.) Fasting and humiliation is a sovereign 
remedy to evacuate all spiritual distempers. 1779 Johnson 
L. P., Po/e Wks. IV. 85 ‘Thomson declared his (Pope's] 
distemper to be a dropsy, and evacuated part of the water 


by tincture of jalap. _ 1790 %V. Buchan Horn. A fed. (ed. 
ix) 553 The principal intention.. is to evacuate the offend- 
ing matter. 

6 . To void, discharge (excrements, etc.) through 
* any of the excretoiy passages * ( J.) ; in mod. use 
only through the bowels or mouth. 

1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1673^ 322 That part . . will 
grow unto a head and break, evacuating great abundance 
of filthy matter. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 37 That 
round hole near her [Black Snail's] neck . . out of which I 
have observed some salivous Matter to be evacuated. 1766 
Alexander in Phil. Trans . LVII. 68, I started up.. made 
some efforts to vomit, but evacuated nothing. x8oo Med. 
Jml. IV. 386 About four pints of urine had been evacuated. 
1865 Baring-Gould Werewolves x. 173 He evacuated such 
floods of water that the mountain torrents were full. 

absol. 1634 J. Levett Ordering of Bees 59 They haue 
no Intraylls or other inward Organs, by which either to 
retaine or evacuat. x666 G. Harvey Alorb. Angl. (1672) 
104 A man that doth feed upon one dish at a meal shall no- 
thing near evacuate .. so quick or readily as one that dines 
upon two or more. 2705 Oliver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2178 But no body ever saw him Eat or Evacuate. 

b. In wider sense (partly transf. from the above): 
To discharge, throw off, vent. Also_/%-. 

1622 Hawkins Voy S. Sea (1847) 146 Their houses are 
made .. with a laver in the toppe to evacuate the smoake 
when they make fire. 1662 Gerdier Priitc. 20 The Lime 
having evacuated its putrefaction. 1816 J. Scott Vis: 
Paris (ed. 5) 10 When a Margate hoy evacuates her cargo, 
the crowd on the pier is usually considerable. 1841 Frasers 
Mag. XXIII. 511 Judging from sentiments which he has 
evacuated in some of his public specifications. 

f 7. To take out mechanically, leaving a vacuum 
or void ; to pump out (water) ; to exhaust (air). 
Also fig. Obs. exc. in surgical use. 

1739 De Foe Crusoe it. i, Anyone would have thought 
that the native Propensity to rambling, .should be worn out, 
the volatile Part be fully evacuated. 1751 Smollett Per. 
Pic. (1779) I. xiii. 1x5 The contents of his skull must have 
been evacuated. 1767 Gooch Treat . Wounds I, 295 As 
much of the brain was evacuated, as wou'd fill a hen’s egg- 
shell. 1772 Hutton Bridges 8 2 The water w ill ooze up .. 
in too great abundance to be evacuated by the engines. 
1781 Cowper Lett. 5 Mar., As much of the mould as can be 
taken out without disturbing the roots must be evacuated 
and its place supplied with fresh. 2794 G. Adams Nat. <$• 
Exp. Philos. I. iv. 137 The ascent of the quicksilver .. is 
proportional to the quantity evacuated by each turn. 1797 
M. Baillie Morb. A nat. (1807)1x2 I f. . the pus be evacuated 
externally, there will be a scar in the neck. 1877 tr. Ztetits - 
sen's Cycl. Med. XII. 704 The contents of abscesses have 
been evacuated in the following directions, 
b. inlr. for refl. 

1643 R. O. Alan's Mort. iii. 13 A Vessell . . so sollid every 
where, that the Aire could not possibly evacuate. 1707 
Curios, in Hnsb. ft Gard. 261 The Sap . . turns aside and 
evacuates by this Aperture. 

8 . To clear out, remove (inhabitants, inmates, 
or troops), f Also intr. for ref. Cf. 2 . 

a 1639 WoTTON'in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 220 Action had 
pretty well evacuated the idle people, which are the stock 
of rapine. 1669 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 41 233 The people 
that evacuate from us to Barbadoes. *691 Beverley Thous. 
Years Kingd. Christ 23 Nor can he cease to Reign, till 
They [his enemies] are so Evacuated. 1698 . Ludlow Mem. 
(1721) I. 179 The Garrison would be entirely evacuated 
before they could signify their Pleasure to the Army. 1872 
Daily Nevus 3 May 5/6 The wounded used to be stowed in 
it [the refreshment room at Meaux] till the time came con- 
veniently to^ evacuate them. 1884 Ibid. 5 Mar. 5/7 He 
was evacuating the garrison and Egyptian inhabitants of 
that place [Tokar], 

Evacuated (fvae’kiwi^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 1 .] In the various senses of the vb. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Expcr. 63 He [Boyle] mentions 
a Larks living in the Evacuated Receiver . . about ten 
Minutes. 1762 Canton in Phil. Trans . LII. 461 Within 
an evacuated glass ball. 2^73 Horsley ibid. LXIV. 236 
Columns of water, sustained in evacuated tubes of sufficient 
length, 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amcr. 236 , 1 took this oppor- 
tunity of reconnoitring the evacuated field. 

Evacuating (2Vre-ki«,ritig), vbl sb. [f. as prec. 
r -ING 1 .] In senses of the verb. Also attrib. 

1594 Plat" Jcwell-ho. 1. 27 The euacuating thereof [the 
vaine of earthy 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Erec^ Jnstif. 40 
To the abolishing, evacuating, or utter vanishing away of 
sinne. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxiv. 188 Upon 
the evacuating of the Receiver. 1753 Torriano Sore Throat 
Pref. 15 For one Patient .. that dies by this Method, five 
will die by the evacuating Method. 3875 W. Houghton 
Sk. Brit. Insects x8 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

Evacuation (/Vreikbq^Jan). [ad. late L. cva~ 
citation- cm, n. of action f. evacua-rex see Eva- 
cuate.] The action of evacuating ; the condition 
of being evacuated. 

1. spec. a. filed. The action or process of de- 
pleting (the body or any organ), or of clearing out 
(morbid matter, 1 humours etc.), by medicine or 
other artificial means, rare in recent use. 

Before the present century the word was most frequently 
used with reference to bleeding ; for this we have a large 
number of quotations. 

02400 Lattfranc's Cirttrg. (MS. A.) 100 Ofte tymes he hah 
. .to myche evacuacioun of blood. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
(XS4 1 ) 53 a, To expell the sayd excrementes are ix sundry 
kyndes of evacuation . . abstinence, vomyte, purgation by 
siege, letting of bloude, etc. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
1317 Evacuation, or clensing the body by clistre. 162 r Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. 11. v. n. (16511 398 Bleed, on . . If the parties 
strength will not admit much evacuation in this kinde at 
once, it [bleeding] must be assayed again and again. 1651 
Biggs New Disp 136 One manner of evacuation of evil 


humours, purgation. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xxxv. 
(1804) 229, I prepared for this important evacuation [of 
blood]. X790W. Buchan Dom.Med. (ed. 11)217 The patient 
exhausted by mere evacuations, sunk under the disease. 
1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 467 This method.. seems 
to have a preference over actual evacuation by the lancet. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 17 9/1 The evacuation of the coo. 
tents of the rectum and bladder. 

b. Phys. The process of discharging (waste 
matter, etc.) through the excretoiy' organs (now 
esp. from the bowels) ; an instance of this process ; 
a manner in which it takes place. 

c 1532 Dewes Int rod. Er. in Palsgr. 1054 A body 
may not grow by the vertue of such degestlon without 
expulsion or evacuation. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) 376 After many euacuations, sitting down vpop an 
homely bed [he] died. 1643 R. O. Alan's Afori. vii. 54 
The evacuation of seed in carnall copulation. 1659 Ham- 
mond On Ps. cvi. 15 Annot. 537 Nature . . seeks to dis- 
charge it selfe by the several evacuations. 1725 N. Robin- 
son Tit. Physick 73 This Evacuation [perspiration] is by 
far the greatest of any in the Bodj'. 1727 Pope, &c., Art 
of Sinking 75 Has had some poetical evacuation, and no 
question was much the better for it in his health. 1748 
Hartley Obscrv. Alan 1. iii. 399 The causes of it are . . vio- 
lent and long-continued Passions, profuse Evacuations. 
1784 Johnson Let. 18 Mar. in Boswell ’ The dropsy . . has 
nowrunalmost totallyawaybynatural evacuation. *8$zJ. 
Davies Alanual Alat Aled. 375 To promote alvine evacua- 
tions. 1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 247 Under the 
terms crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated 
[according to the Humoral Pathology] the three principal 
periods of diseases. 

c. concr. Evacuated or excreted matter. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. viii. 100 Other euacuations, both 
vpwards and downwards, came. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
(1802) I. xxiii._xt9 Othere .. will draw a man's character .. 
merely from his evacuations. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's 
A mm. Chem.il. 384 Sometimes we find, in the deposit from 
these evacuations, small white or yellow masses. 

2. gen. The action of emptying (a receptacle), 
or of removing (the contents of anything) so as 
to produce a vacancy’ ,* the depletion (of a treasury, 
one’s resources, etc.). Sometimes with transf. 
notion of 1 a. Alsoy^. 

1598 Barckley Fclic. Man (1631) 400 They [Lawyers & 
Physicions] have one common end, that is gaine, &the 
manner of both their proceedings . . is— by evacuation ! 
a 1600 Hooker (J.), Popeiy hath not been able to re-esta- 
blish itself in any place, after provision made against it by 
utter evacuation of all Romish ceremonies. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Cornmun. Ep. toRdr.,The continuall effluences of 
vertue out of Him . . is not the least evacuation at all unto 
Him. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece n. xix. (T.), Their trea- 
sury., exhausted by so frequent evacuations. 1774G0LDSIL 
Nat. Hist. I. 52 It is pretty evident that their [grottoes ] 
evacuation has been owing to waters. 1806 Vince Hydro - 
stat. vii. 79 The evacuation made by so 'swift a current. 
1840 Macaulay Clive 30 Not content with these ways of 
gettingrid of his money, [he] resorted to the most speedy 
and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a contested election- 
3869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 48 After the extraordinary^ evacu- 
ation of the large crateral space. 1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. 
Med. XII. Index s.v. 

+ b. The quantity removed by * evacuation Obs . 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• Exp. Philos. I. iv. App. 136 The 
evacuations [se. of air] and the remainders do both of them 
decrease in the same geometrical progression. 

+ c. A clearing out, depleting (of population, 
etc.). Obs. 

1669-94 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) aor And if that evacu- 
ation [of population] be grown to an excess.. 2677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Alan. 11. x. 238 Let us also consider the vast 
Evacuations of Men that England hath had by Forein 
Assistances lent to Forein Kingdoms. 1755 Mrs. Delany 
Autobiog. <i86z> III. 362 There will be a great evacuation 
at Bath of fine folks. 

3. Mil. ^a. The clearing (a place) of troops (obs.). 

b. The withdrawal (by an army or commander) 
from occupation of a country, fortress, town, etc. 

c. The removal (of a garrison, the population of 
a place, etc.). 

1730 Lond. Gaz. No. 4666/1 The Deputies. J have insisted 
. .on the Evacuation of the Kingdom of all Foreign Troops. 
1783 Chron . in Ann. Reg. 221 New York . . the final evacu- 
ation of that city. 2796 Burke Corr. IV. 354 An evacuation 
of the Mediterranean, as a preliminary to a war with Spain. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece IV. 135 They offered no concession 
beyond the evacuation of Decelea and the Attic territory- 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xvii. 378 A declaration .. 
which made the further continuance of peace dependent 
upon the evacuation of the Principalities. 2880 McCarthy 
Own Times III. xxxiv. 92 The time for the evacuation of 
the garrison came. 

attrib. 2880 Webster (Suppl.),- Evacuation day, the 
anniversaiy of the day on which the British army evacu- 
ated the city of New York, November 25, 1783. 

4. The action of making void and of no effect ; 
cancelling, nullification. Cf. Evacuate v. 4 - 

2650 Find. Hammonds Addr. § 66 The suspension of the 
latter, farre from including the evacuation, or cancelling 
of the former. 3692 Beverley Thous. Years Kingd. Christ 
2 1 Putting Them quite under his Feet, by that perfect dis- 
tinguishing Catargesis, or Evacuation of All Power, Motion, 
or Action. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 31 T 10 Sophisms 
tending to the confusion of all principles, and the evacuation 
of all duties. - ’ - 

Evacu a*tionist. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + “ I8 !N 
One who advocates the evacuation of (an occupied 
territory). 

3884 J. Morley in Afacvi. ATag. July 230 There is no 
reason why annexationists and evneuationists should no 1 
continue their controversy on the floor of Parliament. 
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Evacuative (fvje*ki«|£tiv), a. and sb. [a. F. 
£vacuatif r -ive, f. Evacucr, ad. L. evacuarc\ see 
Evacuate and -ive.] 

A. adj. That evacuates or empties (the bowels) ; 
cathartic, purgative, evacnant. 

i6xx Cotgr., Evacuatif euacuatiue; purgative. 1828 in 
AVebstf.r; ‘and in mod. Diets. 

33 . sb. An evacuative medicine ; an evacuant.,, 
1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 50 Palliative is made .. by 
evacuatives and alteratives. 

Evacuator (nre-kittjdhui). Also 7 -er. [f. 
Evacuate + -or.] One who or that which evacu- 
ates (in the senses of the verb). 

x6xi Cotgr., Vuideur , a voyder, emptier, euacuater. 
a 1660 Hammond Wks. I. 175 (T.) Be not too busy . . in 
excusing the great evacuators of the Law. 1696 Edwards 
Demons tr. Exist. ^Provid. God u. 99 The ears are the 
evacuators of the bjiious excrement that flows thither. 17x8 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 63 The whole Materia Medica is cer- 
tainly tobe included under . . Alteratives, Evacuators, and 
Restoratives. 1828 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Eva'CUatory, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. ; 
see -ORY.] * Evacuant A. and B. 

2704 Gentleman Itistr. (1732) 309 (D.) An imposthume 
calls for a lance, and oppletion for unpalatable evacuatories. 
1789 W. Falconer Ess. Health Pers. Agric. 84 Medicines 
of the evacuatory kind. 

t Eva'cue, v. Obs. [a. F. evacue-r : see Eva- 
cuate ?>.] In senses of Evacuate v . 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cimtrg. (MS. B.) 17 He moste kunne 
evacuen hym hat ys ful of euele humores. Ibid. 94 First 
euacue J?e malancolient mater. 1541 R. Copland Guy- 
dons Quest. Chirurg., By the whiche incysyon the blode 
euacueth. 

+ Eva*cuity. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. E- prep 3 + 

Vacuity.] A vacuity, vacancy. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xt. (1845) VI. 253 Fit it was there- 
fore so many evacuities should be filled up. 

Evadable (ftv»-dab’l), a. In Diets, also ova- 
dible. [f. next + -able.] That may be evaded. 

1857 Db Quincey Judas Iscar. Wks. VII. 31 A piece of 
artillery, .not evadable by any counter artifice of his op- 
ponents. 

Evade v. Also Sc. 6’ avaid, ev-, 

ewaid. [a. Fr. Evader , ad. L. evadEre, f. e out 4 * 
vddere to go. Cf. Pr. evazir , Sp. evadir , It. eva- 
der c. (The trans. use does not occur In Lat. or 
mod.F., but is found in Fr. of the 15 th c.)] 

1. intr. To get away, escape : const from , out 
of. rare in mod. use. 

15x3 Douglas /Eneis n. viii. 302 AH that fled war, and 
evadit Throw the dirk nycht. 5535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 

II. 661 That he micht nocht avaid out of thair handiS. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Penns u. 184 Gif 3e wald fra this auenture 
ewaid. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII (J.), His wisdom, by often 
evading from perils, was turned rather into a dexterity to' 
deliver himself from dangers, than, etc. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astrol. Ixvi. 403 He was brought to some trouble, but 
evaded. 1735 Somerville Chase 1. 345 The serous particles 
evade Thro’ th’ open Pores. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or 
Even v, 33 The * three of 'em as they were always numeri- 
cally reproached when ..a fowl evaded. 

t b. In a Lat. sense: To * turn out * to be. Obs. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 29 Doth it [the soul] not 
evade altogether happy, being freed from Error? 

2. trans. To escape by contrivance or artifice 
from (attack, pursuit, adverse designs ; an assail- 
ant, pursuer, or adversary) ; to avoid, save oneself 
from (a threatened evil or inconvenience) ; to 
elude (a blow), avoid encountering (an obstacle). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 246 No vther wa tha micht 
evaid his feid. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 111. ili. '2 If he euade vs 
there. 2632 Massinger City Madam iv. ii, You that . .knew, 
in your accompts, To cheat my brother; if you can, evade me. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 48 Hee might evade 
the accomplishment of those afflictions he now but gradually 
endureth. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1738 1 1 . 16 Cssar fore- 
seeing that the Bri tains, .would easily evade his Foot. 1703 
Pope Thebais 680 The Nymph, her father’s anger to evade, 
Retires from Argos to the sylvan shade. 1807 I as. Johnson 
Orient. Voy. 218 Had we lain here, .we should have evaded 
great part of the sickness. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 

III. 117 The Crows were not to be evaded. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt xxxvii, He evaded calamity by’ choosing privation. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Coitq. (1876) I. v. 384 The ships evaded 
the obstacle. 1885 Munch. Exam. 5 May 5/1 A thief could 
evade capture by slipping out of one parish into another. ' 

3. In various applied or extended uses. 

a. To contrive to avoid (doing something) ; to 
t get out of’ performing (a duty), making (a pay- 
ment), etc. 

■ 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 133, 1 always found 
something or other to say to evade the thing. 1802 Med. 
Jml. VIII. 139 A design to evade the duties.. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Ireland 111 The people have discovered a 
method of evading the payment. 1858 Froude Hist . Eng. 
III. xiv. 265 Henry.. desired at first to evade a duty in 
which he had little interest at any time. 1867 Lady Her- 
bert Cradle L. vii. 173 The sheykh evaded translating them. 

b. To avoid giving a direct answer to (a ques- 
tion, request, charge) ; to put off (a questioner) ; 
to avoid or shirk the discussion of (an argument, 
a subject). 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. i. 13 He (as louing his owne pride, and 
purposes! Euades them, .with Epilhites of wane. 1677 Dry- 
den Stale oflnnoc. in. i, Our question thou eyad’st. 1771 
Junius Lett, \xiii. 323 He evades the charge by ~ poor 
contemptible quibbles. 1832 Hr. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. . 
vi. 70 He evaded all inquiries as to his plans. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxxi. (1862) 437 Difficulties . . such as we are bound 


to meet, and not to attempt to evade. <2x848 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Few. <5- Pntiishm. viiL (1853) 389 We have evaded no 
known argument and difficulty. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 285 That question the Estates of Scotland could not 
evade. 

C. To escape yielding to (an argument, claim, 
or obligation), admitting (a conclusion),, acknow- 
ledging (a fact), by means of sophistry. 

1630 Pkynne Anti- Arinin. 105 For fear our Arminians .. 
should euade its force. 1664 fi. More Myst. Itdq. xii. 40 
Nor can the demonstrativeness of this reason be eluded or 
evaded, a 1699 Stillingfl. (J.), My argument evidently 
overthrows all that he brings to evade the testimonies of 
the fathers. X729 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 89 Every 
moral obligation whatever may be evaded. 1754 Sherlock 
Disc A 1759)!. i. 14 Can this truth be evaded or denied? 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xii. (2862) 172 Edward 
endeavoured . . to evade the force of the obligation. 

d. To defeat the intention of (a law, stipulation, 
etc.), esp. by specious compliance with its letter. 

1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. lxxx, The same degree of cunning 
. .had taught the knave to evade the former statutes. 1815 
ELrHiNSTONE Acc.Caubul I. 285 Few decent Mussul- 
mauns openly infringe a prohibition which it is so easy to 
evade. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Chi. Eng. I. 285 Processes. . 
adopted for the sake’ of evading the principle. 1884 Law 
Rep. 25 Chanc. Div. 720 The object of the arrangement . . 
was to evade the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 

4. absol. or intr. To practise evasion. 

a 1716 South (Jf.), The ministers of God are not to evade 
or take refuge w. awy of these two __ foremen tioned ways. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 420 They evaded, 
procrastinated, and withheld rather than refused compliance 
with his desire. 1B25 Macaulay Milton Ess. (1851) I. 37 
He hesitates ; he evades. 

5. trans. Of things: To elude, baffle (efforts, 
vigilance, etc.). 

a 1716 South (J.), A contingent event baffles man's know- 
ledge, and evades his power. 1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc. I. iv. i. 188 These assertions . . long evaded refutation. 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 76 Some offences evade defini- 
tion. 

6 . nonce-use . To go out of. Opposed to invade. 

ijzS 1 ° Hearne Langtoft's Chron. II. 442 Julius Czesar 

having once and againe audaciously envaded, and as shame- 
fully evaded, Britaine. 

Hence Eva der, one who evades ; in the senses 
of the verb. Eva’ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
attrib. Eva'dingly adv. y in an evading manner, 
evasively. 

1794 Edwards Freed. Will iv. i ; 194 The Race is at an 
End, but the Evader is taken in his Flight. 1824-9 Landor 
Iviag. Conv. (1846) II. 218 Evader ! .. glad am I that you 
have spoken the word.* 1883 Ld. BrabazonJu 19 tk Cent. 
Nov. 802 Laws which can never be evaded without punish- 
ment swiftly falling on the head of the evader. 1669 in 
Magens Insurances (1755) II ; 618 For the evading of all 
Collusion and Suspicion. .it is stipulated that, etc. 1817 
Byron Beppo xcvii, However, he got off by this evading. 
1657 J* Sergeant Schism. DispacKt 256 To. .leave an evad- 
ing hole for the Dr. to say, afterwards, etc. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xi. 206 The wary and evading 
assertor. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. v. vii. 127 Wolf, with 
bows down to the ground, answered always evadingly. 

Evads : see Dyads int. 

Evagation (*vag£i-Jhn). Also 5 evagacion, 
-cyon. [First introduced in the fig. sense 2 ; a. 
F. Evagation , L. evagation-em , n. of action f. eva- 
gdrt, f. c out + vagari to wander.] 

1. The action of wandering away, or departing 
from a specified locality, prescribed course, etc. ; 
rambling, roving ; an instance of the same. 

3691 Ray Creation (1714) 220 Long ridges . . of mountains 
serve to stop the Evagation of the Vapours. 1713 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. (1727) 118 To Bridle the Evagation of the 
Sound. 1714 — Astro- T lieol. vi. iii. (1769* 154 The pre- 
venting the evagation of the Planets. 1785 Landen Rot. 
Motion in Phil. Trans. LX XV. 328 That evagation is 
caused by the motive forces urging the body to turn about 
AB y AC, AD, conjunctly. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxii. 
(1819)355 If the prevailing law had transgressed the limits 
above assigned, every evagation [of a planet] would have 
been fatal. , 

b. In speech or discussion : A digression. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 571 They have held their 
Synod with delays, stays and evagations. 1887 Blacl.su. 
Mag. Oct. 504 Leading us, even though by very tedious 
evagAtions, up to a noble climax, 
f 2. Wandering of the mind, thoughts, spirit, 
etc. (Mentioned as one of the ‘branches’ of 
Accidia or Sloth, one of the seven mortal sins.). 

c 1425 tr, T. & Kempis' Consol, in. xxvii, Restreyne all euel 
evagacions & all misty temptacions. 1502 Ord. Crystal 
Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. vii. 102 Euagacyon of thought is 
to gyue & occupye himselfe with talkynge in folysshe and 
vayne langage. 1503 Sheph. /Calender vii. (ed. Paris) 51 
Heyr. .followys the branenys of sweymes, qwych ar ewyl- 
tho^ht, enwy of good..ewagacyon [1508 Euagacyon], etc. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 1531) 94 b, Euagacyon of 
mynde. .is y* doughter of slouth. 1607 Schol. Disc. agsi. 
Antichr. 1. iii. i6x That euagation of the soule .. is not ex 
frariliiatc. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. hi. 63 The soul is 
. .moved . . even unto an ecstasie or divine evagation. 

* + a - A diversion, b. A departure from pro- 
priety, an extravagance. Obs. 

1638 Walton in Reliq. IVotton. (1672) 579 You married 
men are deprived of these evagations. 1649 J . Hall Motion 
io Pori. ^ Neither subject to these wilde evagations, nor 
savage rudenesses- 

Evagia&ble (fv^-d^nab 1), a. [f. next + 
-able.] Capable of .being , evaginated or un- 
sheathed ; protrusible. 


EVANESCENCE. 

Evaginate z>. [f. L. cvagftiat- 

ppl. stem of evagina-rc to unsheath, f. c out + 
vagina sheath.] trans. fa. To unsheath. Obs.-’' 
+ b. To take grain out of the husk. Ohs. c. 
Phys. To turn (a tubular organ) inside out ; to 
protrnde by eversion of a tnbnlar sheath. Hence 
E va’gin at e d ppl. a. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Evaginate, to draw out of a 
sheath or scabberd. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. 281 
The greater lead, and the lesser evaginate the come. 1877 
Huxley Anal. Iuv. Anim. iv. 210 The caecum is next 
evaginated or turned inside out, and the embryo has the 
form of a phial, of which the evaginated caecum is the 
neck. 

Evagination (/vm:d 3 in^-j 3 n). [ad. L. eva - 
gindtidn-em, n. of action f. evagTnd-re : see prec.] 
a. The action or process of evaginating. b. cover. 
A result of this process. 

. 1663-76 Bullokar, Evagination , an unsheathing, a draw- 
ing out of the sheath. 1721-1800 Bailey, Evagination , 
an unsheathing, or drawing out of a Sheath or Scabbard. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Ittv. Anim. iii. 125 Very slight pressure 
causes the thread to be swiftly protruded, apparently by a 
process of evagination. 1889 Athenxnm 30 Nov. 748/2 
Evaginations of the walls of the oral groove. 

+ Eva’gue, V. Obs. In 6 Sc. evaig. [a. OF. 
evague-r , ad. L. evagd-ri to roam about, f. c out 
+ vagari to wander.] intr. To wander about. 

*533 Bellenden Livy il (1822) coo The Equls . . sufferit 
thair enemyis to evaig [L. vagari]. 

Eval U'val), a. rare~\ [f. L. tev-um age + -al ; 
cf. Coeval.] Of or pertaining to an age ; age-long. 

_ 1791 Addr.to A bp. Canlerb. 67 AiaV age, and atujvio*, eval, 
improperly everlasting, do not convey the ideas of a proper 
eternity. 1818 in Todd; and in mod. Diets. 

Evaluable (ft’arlh/ab’l), a. [f. next ; cf. esti- 
mate, estimable .] That can be evaluated. 

1880 Ccntemp. Rev. XXXVII. 480 Love, delight, adora- 
tion are only scientifically expressed as unknown forces and 
quantities not at present evaluable. 

Evaluate (JYse*li»i*it), v. [f. Fr. tvalu-cr (see 
next sb.) + -ate 3 .] trans. a. Math. To work out 
the ‘ value 9 of (a quantitative expression); to find 
a numerical expression for (any quantitative fact 
or relation), b. gen. To 'reckon up’, ascertain 
the amount of ; to express in terms of something 
already known. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (td. 6) 61 An attempt to 
evaluate numerically the mechanical equivalent of the ther- 
mal unit. 1874 W. Wallace Hegels Logic 86 God . . must 
be known and evaluated in terms of thought. 1886 Ball 
Story of Heavens 527 No attempt can be made at present 
to evaluate the date of that epoch.. 1890 Athcnantm 29 
Mar. 407/3 The method of evaluating the absorption of 
different thicknesses bj’ comparison with a polarizing photo- 
meter. 

Evaluation (xvrediwi^ Jbn). [a. Fr. Evaluations 
{. evahtcr, f. = es- L. ex) out + value Value.] 

1. The action of appraising or valuing (goods, 
etc.) ; a calculation or statement of value ; = 
Valuation. Now rare. 

.*755 Magens Insurances II. 137 When a certain Evalua- 
tion is admitted in the Policy, no Premium can be demanded 
back. 1804 Cole brooke Hnsb. Commerce Bengal (1806) 
54 The usual evaluation of different articles of produce. 
1850 Merivale Rom. Emp.(iS6$) I.ii. 58 The evaluation of 
his treasures has been preserved. 

2. The action of evaluating or determining the 
value of (a mathematical expression, a physical 
quantity, etc.), or of estimating the force of (pro- 
babilities, evidence, etc.). 

1779 iNGENHouszJn Phil. Trans. LXIX. 395 This evalu- 
ation was made before the new discoveries upon the nature 
of nitre and charcoal. 1790 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (18x4) III. 
509 His evaluation [of the manstis ] would produce two hun- 
dred, or more probably twenty thousand English acres. 
1828 Edin. Rcz>. XLVIII. 511 The evaluation of certain 
sorts of evidence. . 1846 Mill Logic in. xviii. § 3 Before 
applying the doctrine of chances . . the foundation must be 
laid for an evaluation of the chances. 1887 Athenaeum 
2 Apr. 452/1 The author's ..evaluation of some terms in 
the [lunar] theory.. was thereby losL 

Evanesce (evane-s), v. [ad. L. cvdneseZ-re, f. 
e out + vanescere to vanish, f. vdnus empty, insub- 
stantial, Vain. Cf. Evanish.] intr. To fade out 
of sight, ‘melt into thin air’, disappear; chiefly 
fig. Also in scientific use, To disappear, become 
effaced ; said e.g. of markings or organs in plants, 
or of the edge of a polyhedron when two adjacent 
faces are made to rotate into one plane. 

1822 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 59 A single psychological 
discovery, therfore, caused my musical anticipations to evan- 
esce. 1854 Faber Growth in Holiness xxiu. 11872)472 As 
soon as these spiritual favours are known they will evanesce. 
1857 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. III. 366 The intermediate 
corolla having evanesced. 1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2) I. 77 
This general notion . . evanesces before the dialectic of So- 
crates. . 

Evanescence (evane’sSns). [f. Evanescent 
a. : see -ence.] 

1. The process or fact of vanishing away. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 156 I* 2 The great principles 
of truth, .fade at last in total evanescence. Ibid. No: 163 
f 5 The sudden evanescence of his reward. 1789 Priestley 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 149 The ahnesv total evanescence 
of both of them [nitrous and dephlogisticated air], when they 
are very pure, and mixed in due proportions. 1833 Brew- 
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EVANGELICAL. 


Ster Nat. Magic ii. 29 The circumstances under which these 
evanescences would take place. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xxi. 201 Varying through all degrees of 
brightness down to total, or almost total evanescence. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in 18 ih C. II. ix. 522 A great variety of (puses 
had led to the gradual evanescence of dogmatic teaching. 

2 . The quality of being evanescent ; tendency to 
vanish away. 

18. . Smith Addr . Mummy Poet Wks. (1846) 15 Statue of 
flesh ! Immortal of the dead ! Imperishable type of evanes- 
cence. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 731 The shadowy and 
fleeting evanescence . . of the regal office and functions. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. it. {1876) 46 This evanescence 
and Iubricityofall objects, .lets them sliptbrough ourfingers. 

3 . cotter* An evanescent thing, rare. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 848 That most celestial 
Evanescence — a Lunar Rainbow. 

t Evane'scency. Ohs. [see -ENCY.] = prec. 

• 1664 H. More Synopsis Profit. , Myst. Iniquity 204 The 
bottomless pit ; For so a five eras may signify as well as the 
Sea, or Abolition, or Evanescency. 

Evanescent (evane*sent), a. [a. Fr .ivanescent, 
ad. L. evdncsccnt-em , pr. pple. of evdnesecre (see 
Evanesce).] 

1 . That is on the point of vanishing or becoming 
imperceptible. In Mathematics, said of a diminish- 
ing quantity : That is at the instant of becoming 
zero ; infinitesimal. Hence transf. of things : Im- 
perceptibly minute, too small to perceive. 

17x71. Keill Anim. CEcon. (1738)41 The smallest Capil- 
laries or evanescent Arteries. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. 
i. 31 To render the crime evanescent or almost nothing. 
a 1761 J. Cawthorn Wit Learn. Poems {1771) 73 How 
the moon was evanescent, Was now an orb, anti now a 
crescent ? 1770 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LX. 437 note. The 
particles of light, which fall upon the evanescent zone., are 
as that evanescent annular space which they cover. x8xi 
Wood Of tics iv. 56 The limiting ratio of an evanescent arc 
to its sine is a ratio of equality. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys} Sc. xxvi. 276 A quantity so evanescent that 
it is hardly possible to conceive a time when a change will 
become perceptible. 1882 Proctor Fam. Sc. Studies 29 
Our knowledge, .has in reality but an evanescent range. 

2 . That quickly vanishes or passes away ,* having 
no permanence. Said of appearances, conditions, 
impressions, etc. 

1758 Thomson Sfring 148 The melting Pulp Of mellow 
Fruit, the nameless Nations feedfs] Of evanescent Insects. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 60 r xx The incidents which 
give excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent 
kind. 1784 Cowper Task v. 167 A scene Of evanescent 
glory. x8x6 R. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 301 Evanescent, 
when the colour remains as long as the mineral is in a state 
of fusion, but disappears on cooling. 1828 Scorr F. M. Perth 
xxxi, The Duke of Rothsay, whose virtuous feelings were as 
easily excited as they were evanescent. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trurnf. (1876) 271 [TheJ Pen which gives ubiquity of 
permanence to the evanescent thought of a moment. 1876 
Dviming Dis. Skin 42 Maculae are evanescent or permanent 
according to their cause. 

b. .Bot. of parts of plants : Not permanent. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants( 1796) IV; 189 Curtain white, 
evanescent. 1870 Hooker Stud . Flora 361 Liparis. .glands 
evanescent. 

Hence Evane’scently adv. 

*847 lu Craig. 1865 Busiinell Vicar. Sacr. it. iv. 342 
Evanescently dim to our feeling. 1873 Argosy XVI. 200 
The colour flitted^ evanescently. 1881 Daily News 25 July 
5/2 Kindliness, slightly and almost evanescently. .tempered 
by a sort of indulgent scorn. 

Evanescing (evane'sip), ppl. a. [f. Evanesce 
+ -ING'A] That passes quickly away. 
x8o *yMcd. Jrnl. XIV. 537 Symptomatic fever of a mild na- 
ture took place about the 9th day, and the usual evanescing 
course followed. 1847 Emerson Rcfr. Men , Swedenborg 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 328 It is dangerous to sculpture these 
evanescing images of thought 

Evangel 1 , evangile (zvm'ndjel, -il). Now 

arch, or rhetorical. Forms: a. 4 evangil, 5 
evangiile, -ylle, 6 ewangyle, 4-7, 9 (rare) 
evangile. 0. 4 aphet. vangel (pc vangcl for 
fi evatigel), 5 ewangel, 6-7 evangell, 5-7, 9 
evangele, 4^ evangel. [ME. evangile , a. OF. 
evangi(l)le (mod.F. tvangile ), corresp. to Pr. 
evangel i, Sp., Pg. evangelio , It. evangelio , evccngclo 
(aphet. vangelio, vangelo ), repr. Eccl. Lat. cvangc- 
Ittwti see Evangely. The p forms are due to 
the influence of the Lat. spelling. 

In England the word was in 17th c. already archaic and 
purely literary, but in Scotland it remained in current use, 
as a synonym for gospel, until a still later period. At the 
present time it is chiefly used in transferred sense, or with 
allusion to the etymological meaning ‘ good news The 
prevailing form now is evangel ; but a few writers of the 
present century have preferred evangele, evangile, either 
to distinguish the word from Evangel 2 , or merely for ar* 
chaistic effect.) 

I. Iii various senses of Gospel. 

1 . The * good news * of redemption to the world 
through Jesus Christ ; the religious teaching con- 
tained in the New Testament ; the Christian re- 
ligion. 

. 4 \ * 34 ° Hamfole Psalter cxvili. 72 Laghe of god is mouth 
,s be mangel. C1399 Pol. Poems (1859) II. xo Crist bad him 
self, how that we schulden preebe. And to the folk his evan- 
ctleteche. c 14*5 Wyhtoun Cron. vi|. vii. 224 Nowcht be 
Lauche of J»c Ewan gyle. 1558 Knox First Blast t Arb.) 
3* And worthy is thy sonne Christ Iesus, to haue his Euan- 
pj and 0 Rl° r i e adunneed. 1578 Godly 4- Spirit unit Songs 
( jBoi) 183 Pncsts, take jour stafle And preiefi the euangell on 


sour feit. 2641 Milton Ch. Govt. it. iii. (1851) 158 The 
heavenly ministery of the Evangel. 1655 Gouge Comm. 
Heb. xiii. 9 An Evangile (as^ the Scots according to the 
Greek notation, term it), that is good or glad tidings. 1820 
Scott Abbot it, That worthy man. .teacheth the Evangel in 
truth and sincerity. Ibid, xxii, Your ears . . deceived you 
when they were closed against the preachers of the evan- 
gele. 2834 H. Miller Scenes <5- Leg. viii. (1857) 107 All the 
other ministers of the Evangel. 1855 R. Williams Rational 
Godl. xiv. 207 The spirit of the Evangile. 1884 Congrega- 
tion alls t June 459 The gospel is the evangel, 
b. The 4 Gospel dispensation.* 

1560 Con/. Faith Kirk Scotl. (1812), As the fatheris vnder 
the law . . Sa . . we now, in the tyme of the Euangell, haue 
twa cheif Sacraxnentis, 

2. a. The record of Christ’s life as contained in 
the Four Gospels. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 34 How that this vice is for to 
drede In thevangile it telTeth pleine. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 436/1 That our lord hath sayd in the holy cuangylle. 
2552 Abp. Hamilton Catech, (1884) 35 Christ in the evangil 
. .confermis the same promis. 1588 A. King tr. Canisius* 
Catech. 76 b, Y° testimonies baith of y-’ Euangell and of y* 
Apostle S. Paul ar verray plane. 1858 J. Martineau Studies 
Chr. 273 The ground Work « . of the triple Evangile. 
b. One of the ‘ Four Gospels*. 

0400 Maunder (Roxb.) xv. 67 He made bo Ewangels, in 
be whilk es helefull teching and sothefastnes. _ 2552. Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. (1884) 25 The wordis writtin in S. 
Mathewis evangel, a 1631 Donne Let. to Sir G. Moore 
Wks. (ed. Alford) VI, xevi. 4x4 The. Evangiles and Acts 
teach us what to believe, but the Epistles of the Apostles 
what to do. 2678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 60 Lukes Greek, 
both in his Evangel as also in the Acts of the Apostles, is 
most, .eligant. 1828 Lamb in Life <$* Lett. xvi. 353 The 
Quakers are the only professors of Christianity as I read .it 
in the . Evangiles. x866 Neale Sequences «$• Hymns 39 
Those infrangible Evangels, welded by the Holy Ghost. , 

3. pi. Copies of the Gospels ; a book containing 
them, used to impart sanctity to an oath. Fare 
in sing. ; attrib. in evangel-book. 

01386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 568 A Briton book, 
written with Euaungiles Was fet, and on this book he swoor 
anoon. 1489 Caxton Fayies 0/ A. m. viii. 184 He is bounde 
unto hym by othe upon the holy euangilles. 2535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 28 And swoir also vpoun the evangell buik. 
1609 Skene Reg. Map., Sc. Act. Robt. II , 53 The Earle of 
Carrik.. made his aith the halie Eu-angellis being tuiched 
be him. 2886 Burton Arab. Nts. (abridged) I. 233, I con- 
jured him by the E%’angel to alight at my house. 

4. transf. + a. Something 1 as true as gospel \ 

26x3 R. C; Table A If It. (ed. 3), Euangell, true expounding. 

2622 Bacon Hen. VII. 145 The Attaint upon a false Verdict 
between party and party, which before was a kind of Euan- 
gile, irremediable. 2639 Drumm. of Hawth. Consid. to 
Pari. Wks. 186 That the covenant hi. .esteem'd in all times 
coming, the first evangel. x68x Colvil Whigs Stiff lie. 
(1751) 136 That . . Merline’s prophesies (are) evangels. 

b. A doctrine or principle (pertaining e.g. to 
politics, social reform, or morals) to which * sav- 
ing 9 efficacy is attributed. Sometimes with some 
notion of the etymological sense 1 good news *. 

2831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11858) 209 La carrRre onverte 
aux ialens. .which is our ultimate Political Evangel. 2865 
Sat. Rev. XIX. 622/2 The law of trust is to be henceforth 
applied under the inspiration of this new evangele. 2879 
Contentf. Rev. XXXVI. 290, I do not announce a new ana 
perfect evangel to be ushered in by loud flourish of trumpets. 

II. 5. In etymological sense: A message of 
glad tidings. Also (nonce-use), a song of joyful 
promise. 

2842 Longf. Slave Singing at Midn. vi, What holy angel 
Brings the slave this glad evangel ? 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Drama of Exile Poems I. 24 Our requiems follow fast on 
our evangels. ' 

Evangel 2 * (fvse'ndsel). [ad. Gr. tvayyeXos 

bringing good news, f. eZ well + ayyeWay to an- 
nounce.] A proclaimer of the gospel ; = Evan- 
gelist. 

1593 Jsee below]. 26x4 Stirling Doomsday 2nd Hour 
xxxviii, When the Euangell most toyl'd Soules to winne. 
1860 C. Sangster Hesperus 23 We heard the evangels relate 
the glad story. 2866 Neale Sequences $ Hymns 157 The 
great Evangel of Pa tmos. 2878 Symonds Some. Catttfiattclla 
xxxv, The true sons of perfidy. . Calling themselves evangels 
of the faith. 

Hence f Eva'ngelsMp, the office of evangelist. 

2593 B ,lsoN Govt. Christ's Ch. 233 No part of their Euan- 
gelslup. 

Evange'lian, Gr. Antiq. rare— 1 , [f. Gr. 
(to) evayyeXia (pi. of evayyeXtov: see Evangely) 
+ -an.] Evangelian sacrifice : transl. of Gr. ra 
cvayyihta, the sacrifice offered in token of gratitude 
on receipt of good news. 

1808 Mitford. Greece xxxvii. § 7. IV. 357 Twice had the 
evangelian sacrifice been performed, as If thanks were due 
to the gods for signal victories. 2832 Webster Evattgcliatt, 
rendering thanks for favors [citing MitfordJ. So in later 
Diets. 

Evangelic (Fvcen-, evaendgedikk a. and sb. 
Forms : 5-6 evangelik(e, -yke, 6 -S -iek(e, 7 
-ique, 7 - evangelic, [ad. late L. evangelic-us , a. 
Eccl. Gr. <vayy<\ifc6s,f. evayylhtou : see Evangely.] 
A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the Gospel, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Gospel narrative, or 
to the Four Gospels. 

2594 Carew Huartc s Exani. Wits xv. (1596^ 332 That 
this doctrin Is true and catholicke, the letter of the Kuange- 
licke text prooueth. a 2721 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet 
Wks. 1722 1. 393 His Evangelick Volume to compleat. a 2806 


S. Horsley Scrnt. (18x1) 313 The evangelic maxim, that 
‘no man can serve two masters 1858 Sears At/tan. n, x. 
233 So we understand the Evangelic narrative. 1885 Sal- 
mon ltd rod. N. X viii. 232 note, 1 1 is an arrangement of 
the Evangelic text in the form of a harmony. 

b. Of or pertaining to the faith or precepts of 
the Gospel, or to the Christian religion ; pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, the Gospel dispensation. 

250Z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2506! in. it. 143 Those 
y> whiche haue auowed pouerte euangelyke.. 2545 Jove 
Exp. Dan. ii, In the tother parte (as it were with an euan* 
gelik sermone) he calleth them all and vs to the knowlege 
of cryste. 2569 J. Sanford tr. Agriffa’s Van. Artes 
68 b, Farre from the Euangelicke doctrine and holy Canons. 
1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1738 I. 581 In the first Evan- 
gelic Times. 2700 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 197 That 
primitive evangelick poverty. 2806 A. Knox Rem. J. 12 
His [Boethius’] book 4 De consolatione Philosophic ’ is 
Platonic not evangelic. 284$ R. W. Hamilton Pof. Educ. 
iv. (ed. 2) 64 Let the younger scholar be taught . . the grounds 
and motives of evangelic obedience. 2866 J. Martineau 
Ess. I. 422 A Hebrew ode was made to yield evangelic 
dogma. 

c. Evangelic Prophet : see Evangelical i c. 
2683 E. Hooker Pref. Ef. Pordage's Mystic Div. 24 

Peruse that Vers of the Evangelic Prophet, if this iniquitie 
be purged from you, etc. 

t d. In uncertain sense ; perh. i pious \ Obs. 
2460-70 Rk. Quintessence r. 1 How hat olde euangelik 
men, and feble in kynde, my3te be restorid, and haue a^en 
her firste strenk)?is of 3ongJ?e. Ibid. n. 25 To reduce an 
oold feble euangelik man to he firste strenkhe of 3onghe. 

2. As the designation of a sect or party. (Now 
usually Evangelical.) 

a. = Evangelical 2 a. 

2583 Stocker Civ. Warrcs Lcnve Countries 1. 33 b, The 
Euangelike Churches both of hygh and lowe Germanie. 
a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Idea Wks. 220 Two eminent 
religions, .the Roman, and that which is protestant or evan- 
gelick. 2758 Hist. Eurofe in Ann. Reg. 50/2 They had 
rather a contrary effect in rousing the whole evangelic body 
to a sense of their own danger. 2792 Burke Let. to Sir 
H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 318 When the three religions were 
established in Germany, they were, .declared to be Evan- 
gelick, the Reformed and the Catholick. 

b. = Evangelical 2 b. 

28x2 J. Jebb Corr. (1834) II. 197 A far nearer approach 
to the genius of a hierarchy than we can at all discern in 
our evangelic churchmen. 2814 Scott Wav. xxx, I have 
never been able to discover which he belonged to, the evan- 
gelic, or the moderate party m the kirk. 2850 P ; Crook 
War of Hats 24 Why not excite petitions to proscribe The 
chapels of the evangelic tribe ? 2874 Spukcf.on Treas. Dav. 
Ps. Jxxxv. Introd., The purely evangelic annotators [in 
contrast with the sceptical]. 

B. sb. 

1 1. The adj. used absol . : see A. I c. Obs . 
at6*q S. Hieron Aaron's Bells (1623) 21 Jerome sticks 
not to call hem [Esay] an Evangelicke. 
f2. A Protestant; = Evangelical B. 1 . Obs. 
2626 Brent tr. Sarffs Council Trent (1676) 387 The 
Protestants did increase in Germany, and the Evangeliques 
did multiply amongst the Suisses. 2660 Blome Fanat . 
Hist. i. 5 They [the Anabaptists] . . troubled jhe Evange- 
liques more than the papists. 2688 True Spirit of Pof ery 
6 He made _a Gaol of his own House, such was his in- 
veterate Malice against the Evangelics. 2709 Stryfe Ann . 
Ref. l. i. 41 Now did both the Evangelics and the Papalins 
bestir themselves for their parties. 2758 Jortvs Erasm. I. 
442, 1 abhor the Evangelics. 

f 3. A member of the Evangelical party, Obs . ; 
= Evangelical B. 2. 

28 1 z A. Knox in J. J ebb's Corr. (1834) IL -zoo A good 
evangelic, mild and pious, rooted in .the ways of worthy 
Wilberforce. 

Evangelical (fvten-, evtendge-likal), a. and 
sb. [f. prec. + ~AL.] . 

A. adj. 

I. Of or pertaining to the Gospel, 
ta. Of or pertaining to the Gospel narrative, 
or to the Four Gospels ; contained or mentioned 
in the Gospels. Obs. ; = Evangelic i a. 

x 553 T. Pay null (title) The Pandectes of the ISuangelicall 
Lawe ; comprisyng the whole Hystorie of Christes Gospell. 
2583 Stubdes Anat. Abus. 11. 90 Thorough the whole euan* 
gelicall historic. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xl. § 2 What 
disorder is it if these few Evangelical Hymns . . be . . every 
day rehearsed ? ^ 2660 Burney Kf'pfi. Aiopav (1611) 32 The 
King, .commissionates every active hand in Israel, like the 
Evangelical Centurion. <22703 Burkitt On A T . T. Luke 
i._ 79 In this evangelical hymn there is a prophetical pre- 
diction. 2752 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Harmony, Evangelical 
Harmony, is a title of divers books, composed to shew the 
. .agreement of the accounts given by the four evangelists. 

b. Of or pertaining to, or in accordance with, 
the faith or precepts of the Gospel, or the* Chris- 
tian religion ; pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
the Gospel dispensation. 

2531 Tindale Exp. St. John (1537) 92 He exhorteth them to 
procede eonstauntly in the euangelicall truth. 2581 J. Bell 
H addon's Annv. Osor. 103 The Evangelical! Philosphye 
doth call us higher. 2619 W. Perkins Cases Consc. 31 A 
stirring vp of the heart to Euangelicall sorrow. *64* 
Rogers Naaman 41 In legal, and evangelical! respects. 
2699 Burnet 39 Art . x. (1700) 123 Faith . . separated from 
the other Evangelical Graces. 2730 Berkelf.v Sertu. Wks- 
1871 IV. 641 Not lip-worship, nor will-worship, but inward 
and evangelical. 278 z Priestlf.y Corrupt. Chr. I. JL jo 4 
There is nothing evangelical ; all is legal and carnal. 2839 
Yeowf.ll A tic. Brit. Ch. ii, (1847) xo He has taken away 
. . the legal priesthood, that he may establish . . the evan- 
gelical priesthood. 1858 Marsden Early Purit. 18 
detestation of the papacy and their views of evangelical 
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truth, were confirmed. 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost i. 13 
The one great evangelical gift . .is the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

c. Evangelical prophet : a designation of Isaiah, 
representing the view that his writings describe 
prophetically the life of Christ, and the state of 
things under the Gospel dispensation, and that 
they abound iij anticipations of the doctrines re- 
vealed in the Gospel. 

The idea is due to St. Jerome, in whose writings it fre- 
quently occurs in various forms : e. g. he says (Ad Paulam , 
Wks. 15 75 III. 18) that Isaiah ‘non tam propheta dicendus 
est quam evangelista.' 

1547 Homilies 1. Falling from God 11. (1859) 85 The evan- 
gelical Prophet Esay. .doth teach us. 1585 Abi*. Sandys 
Serm. 11841) 8 Our evangelical prophet Esaias hath.. most 
lively described and set forth the nativity.. of our Saviour 
Christ to judge the quick and the dead. 1699 Evelyn 
Acetaria (1729) 168 The Evangelical Prophet adumbrating 
the future Glory of the Catholick Church. 1778 Bp. R. 
Lowth Isaiah. Prelim. Diss. (ed. xa) 52 The sublime and 
spiritual uses to be made of this peculiarly evangelical 
Prophet. ^ 1853 Maurice Profit. <5- Kings xiii. 226 He 
[Isaiah] is often called the evangelical prophet ; by which 
it is meant that he is especially the prophet of the Messiah. 

d. Of a person : Imbued with the spirit of the 
Gospel, rare. 

1768 Sterne Sent, fount. (1775) iox, I am so evangelical 
in this, and have such a fellow-feeling for whatever is weak. 

2 . Since the Reformation adopted as the desig- 
nation of certain theological parties, who have 
claimed that the doctrines on which they lay especial 
stress constitute ‘the Gospel’. This claim is of 
course disallowed by their adversaries, but (as in the 
case of other self-assumed party names) the desig- 
nation has received the sanction of general usage. 

a. — Protestant. Now only with reference to 
Germany and Switzerland, where its German and 
French equivalents are also applied in narrower 
sense to the Lutheran as distinguished from the 
* Reformed * or Calvinistic Church. In the German 
Empire ‘The Evangelical Church’ is the official 
name of the established Protestant Church of 
Prussia, formed in 1817 by the union of the Lu- 
theran and Reformed churches. 

2532 More Confut . Tittdale Wks. 353/2 Tindall himselfe 
woulde no lesse were done . . then would hys euangelical 
brother Barns. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Comp/. lit. 
(1876)94 Every bishop should yerely keepe a sinode in his 
diocesse of all euangelicall persons. 1619 Arraign. Barite - 
veil § ix The reformed euangelicall religion. 1697 Evelyn 
Hum ism. viii. 265 The Evangelical Churches in Germany. 
1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip III. (1839) 345 They 
should maintain two companies of evangelical soldiers. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. v. iii. 109 The 
evangelical communes became aware of their superiority. 

b. From 18th c. applied to that school of Pro- 
testants which maintains that the essence of * the 
Gospel’ consists in the doctrine of salvation by 
faith in the atoning death of Christ, and denies 
that either good works or the sacraments have 
any saving efficacy. 

Other features more or less characteristic of the theology 
of this school are : a strong insistence on the totally de- 
praved state of human nature consequent on the Fall ; the 
assertion of the sole authority of the Bible in matters of 
doctrine, and the denial of any power inherent in .the 
Church to supplement or authoritatively interpret the teach- 
ing of Scripture ; the denial that any supernatural gifts are 
imparted by ordination ; and the view that the sacraments 
are merely symbols, the value of which consists in the 
thoughts which they are fitted to suggest. As a distinct 

f iarty designation, the term came into general use, in Eng- 
and, at the time of the Methodist revival ; and it may be 
said, with substantial accuracy, to denote the school of 
theology which that movement represents, though its earlier 
associations were rather with the Calvinistic than the 
Arminian branch of the movement. In the early part of the 
39th c. the words 4 Methodist * and ‘ Evangelical' were, bv 
adversaries, often used indiscriminately, and associated with 
accusations of fanaticism and * puritanical ' disapproval of 
social pleasures. The portion of the 4 evangelical’ school 
which belongs to the Anglican church is practically identical 
with the 4 Low Church ' party. In the Church of Scotland 
during the latter part of the 18th and the early part of the 
10th c. the two leading parties were the ‘ Evangelical ’ and 
the 4 Moderate ' party. 

[1747 Doddridge Life Col. Gardiner 162 It was his de- 
liberate Judgment, that the Law should be preached, as 
well as the Gospel ; and hardly any Thing gave him greater 
Offence, than the irreverent Manner in which some, who 
have been ignorantly extolled as the most zealous Evan- 
gelical Preachers, have sometimes been tempted to speak of 
the former.] 1791 Hampson /)/>///. f. Wesley III. 61 What 
are usually called evangelical views of religion. 1809 R. 
Southey in Q. Rev. I. 195 The Wesleyans, the Orthodox 
dissenters of every description, and the Evangelical church- 
men may all be comprehended under the generic name of 
Methodists. 1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 1. 43 The prin- 
ciples and feelings of the persons commonly called evan- 
gelical were the same then as they are now. 1842 Dickens 
Anter. Notes {1850) 38/2 Evangelical ladies there are, like- 
wise, whose attachment to the forms of religion, and horror 
of theatrical entertainments, are most exemplary. 1871 
Blackie Four Phases 1. 54 The sacred -sounding columns 
of an evangelical newspaper. 1889 Piet. Rat. Btog. XVII. 
433 Erskine was. .devoted to the doctrines and aims of the 
evangelical party in the church. 

3 . Of or pertaining to an evangelist, or preacher 
of the Gospel, rare. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. * Soc. xvii. § 23. 321 The Apostolicall 
worke indeed was universal! . . the Evangehcall to preach, 
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or to be publishers of the Gospell among the infidels. 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams 291 He [the vicar] condescended, 
with his evangelical hand, to guide the plough. 

B. sb. 

1 . A Protestant ; in mod. use esp. a German Lu- 
theran, or an adherent of the national church of 
the German Empire. See A. 2 a. 

153* More Confut. Tindale Wks. 352/1 Those euaungeli- 
calles theimselfe cease not to pursue and punishe . . their 
euaungelicall bretherne. x86o Froude Hist. Eng. V. 323 
Clergymen professing to be Evangelicals held four or five 
livings, and officiated in none. 1878 in Grove Diet . Mus. I. 
109 He [Veit Bach] is said . . to have moved into Hungary 
with many other Evangelicals for protection from perse- 
cution. 

2 . A member of the Evangelical party, esp. in 
the Church of England. Cf. A. 2 b. 

1804 R. Southey in Atm. Rev. II. 189 The history of this 
society is truly characteristic of the Evangelicals. 1807 — 
Espriella’s Lett . (18x4) II. 3S9 [Whitfield’s] preachers were 
usually called by her [Lady Huntingdon’s] name, which 
they have now dropt for the better title of Evangelicals. 
1852 Newland Led. Tract ar. 77 We claim the Evangelicals 
of the last generation as our fellow workers. 1865 Pusey 
Truth Eng. Ch. 4 Ever since I knew them . . I have loved 
those who are called ‘Evangelicals’. 1876 M. Davies 
Unorth. Lend. 374 Dr. Arnold defines the Evangelical to 
be ‘a good Christian, with a narrow understanding’. 

Hence Evange:lica - lity, Evange-licalness 
(rare), the quality or state of being evangelical ; 
faithfulness to the Gospel. 

1857 Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xviii. 129 
One of the Edinburgh Professors, and notorious for his 
evangelicality. 1645 J. Goodwin Inttoc. «$■ Truth Tri. 63 
Mr. Prynne by representing my Parish as divided, disor- 
dered by my Independent way, hath rather given testimony 
to the truth and evangelicalnesse of it. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Evangelicalness , the having evangelical quality. 

Evangelicalism (Aren-, ev&nidsedikalbz’m). 
[f. prec. + -ISM.] The doctrines and modes of 
thought peculiar to the Evangelical party; ad- 
herence to that party. 

1831 Edits . Rev. LIII. 305 We have always thought that 
the worst things about Evangelicalism were its exclusive- 
ness, etc. 1871-2 Geo. Eliot Middletn. xvi. (D.), Evan- 
gelicalism had cast a certain suspicion as of plague-infection 
over the few amusements which survived in the provinces. 
1884 A. M. Fairbairn in Contemp . Rev. Mar. 371 An age 
weary of a hard and pragmatic evangelicalism. 

Evangelically (men-, evsen^^edikali), adv. 
[f. as prec. + -LY-.] In an evangelical manner. 

1 , As the Gospel requires; in accordance with 
the spirit of the Gospel ; from the point of view of 
the Gospel. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 14 The least sin, legally con- 
sidered, is damnable ; though evangelically, the greatest of 
all is pardonable. 1654 Trapp Comm. Nehemiah i. 9 4 And 
keep my Commandments'— Evangelically keep them : for 
with a legal obedience none can. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. 
32 Socrates has excellently (I had almost said evangelically) 
defin’d, the best way of worshipping God, to be the doing 
what he commands. 2772 Fletcher Logic a Gentru. 6 3 
Agreeably to thatevangelically-legal proposition. 

2 . According to the principles of those called 
Evangelicals. 

2532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 639/2 When our euaun- 
gelical englishe heretiques fall in acquaintaunce. .with some 
of our marchauntesfactours, they mylke them so euaungeli- 
cally, that, etc. 1890 Diet. Nat. Blog. XX_I 14/2 His 
parents were . . by no means 1 evangelically’ religious. 

EvangeTican, a. and sb. [f. Evangelic + -an.] 

A. adj. ~ Evangelical A. 2 b. 

2847 E. e Quincey Protestantism Wks.(i862)VII. 100 Dis- 
tinguishing between the Romanist and the Newmanite, on 
the one hand, between the Calvinist and the Evangelican 
man, on the other. 

B. sb. —Evangelical B. 2. 

X876M1VART Contemp. Evolution xx6 The heartfelt piety 
of the evangelican protest against the cold formalism of the 
established clergy of that time. 

Hence Evang , e , licanism = Evangelicalism. 
1887 Benham Did. Rclig. 412 Evangelican ism is essenti- 
ally the theology of the inner life of the individual soul. 

EvangeTicism. rare. [f. Evangelic a. + 
-ism.] = Evangelicalism. 

1807 Southey in Life (1850) III. 92 In spite of his cvangeli- 
cism, I always expected great things, from the proof he had 
given of very superior powers. 186^ Sat. Rev. XVIII. 
490/1 The reign of Evangelicism had discountenanced debts 
incurred in this quarter. 

Evangeli’city. [f. as prec. + -m\] The 
quality of being evangelical. 

18. . Eclectic Rev. (Ogilvie), A thorough earnestness and 
evangel icity. 1839 J. H. Newman Anglo-Atncr. Ch. Essays 
(1872) I. 365 Apostolicity. .is one side, one whole aspect of 
Christian truth, and Evangelicity is another side. 

+ E vangeTicly, adv . Obs. *= Evangelically. 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 15 Both are EvangeJicly 
possible, through the habitual and actual assistances of the 
Spirit of Grace. 

Evangelism (Areeudgeliz’m). [f. Evangel 
+~ISM, as if ad. Gr.*evayyc\ian6s, f. tvayycX I^taOcu : 
see Evangelize. Cf. F. evangtlisme. In sense 2 
f. Evangel-ic + -ism.] 

1 . The preaching or promulgation of the Gospel ; 
performance of the function of an evangelist. 

a 1626 Bacon Nero Atl. (1650) xo Thus was this Land 
saved from infidelitie . . through the Apostolicall and Mira- 
culous Evangelisme of S. Bartholomew. 1813 Examiner 
x8 Jan. 35/1 Evangelism or the Announcement of Good 
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Tidings. 1857 T. B. Bunting Life f. Buttling I. vii. 94 
The Sunday School.. never to be entered., in any spirit but 
that of an earnest evangelism. 

2 . a. Attachment to or profession of evangelical 
doctrines, i.e. = Evangelicalism (chiefly in deri- 
sive or hostile use), b. The faith of the Gospel. 
(rare.) 

a. 18x2 Religionism 26 But lectureship requires, Grave 
face, evangelism and curbed desires. 1831 Blackro. Mag. 
XXIX. 96 Attacking what it calls evangelism and puritan- 
ism._ 1840 Mrs. Gore in Nero Monthly Mag. LX. 52 
Taking his sly aim from behind the whited wall of evan- 
gelism. X876 Miss BRADDON.y. Haggard's Dau. II. 95 
Triumphant party cries and watch-words of evangelism. 

b. 1842 Faber Provincial Lett. (1844) jl 13 The sure ■ 
test .. of soul-preserving Evangelism or of soul-destroy- 
ing Heresy. 1888 Spurgeon in British Weekly 3 Feb. 275 
Here is an inner core of . Evangelism in which all true 
believers are at one. 

Evangelist (iVre’ndselist). Forms : 2-4 
ewan(i)geHste, 3-8 evangelist(e, -yste, (4 
euuan-, evaungelist, -istte), 4- evangelist. 
Also 4 aphet. (after pi) -wangelist(e, -yst. , [a. Fr. 
ivangeliste , ** Pr., Sp. and It. evangelista l ad. L. 
cvangelista t ad. Gr. (uayyeXioTTjs, agent-n. f. (vay- 
yt\i£«jOat ; see Evangelize.] 

1 . One of the writers of the Four Gospels, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

CX175 Lamb. Horn, fix Seint Iohan J>e ewangeliste in 
apocalipsi. c 1225 Juliana 31 pe worldes wealdent pat wiste 
sein iuhan his ewanigeliste unhurt. _ 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
67 And sende Sent Mark pe euangelist in to Egypt, a 1300 
Cursor M. *3977 (GQtt.) Als tellis luca he wangeltste. a * 33 ° 
Roland < 5 * V. 153 Jones broker, he wangelist. X377 Langl. 
P. PL B._x. 243 Cryst clepid hym-self so pe ewangelistes 
bereth witnesse. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. 11. (1520) 14/2 
This Asarias and his sone Joas and his nevewe Amasia 
Mathew the evangelist putteth not in the lyne of Cryst 
for theyr offences. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. viii. 
(1634) 27 The three Evangelists write the Historic in base 
and simple speech. 1697 Locke 2nd Find. Reas. Chr. He 
is of opinion.. if we had nothing but the four Evangelists, 
we could not be sav’d. 1747 J. Scott Chr. Life III. 115 
The same may be said of the three other Evangelists. X833 
Cruse Eusebius vi. xxxi. 250 In this he most clearly esta- 
blishes the consistency of two evangelists. 1845 Corrie 
in Encycl. Metrop. 879/1 The Evangelist relates the cir- 
cumstances attendant on the baptism of Christ. 

transf. 1587 Golding Pc Mornay xxxiij. 534 He [Apol- 
lonius of Thyanie] fetched a yoong wench to life again, but 
yet his counterfeit Euangelist Philostratus durst not auowe 
that she was starke dead. 

+ 2 . The book of the Gospels ; a copy of the 
Gospels. Obs. [A med.L. use of evangelista ; cf. 
apostolus for a lectionary from the epistles.] 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 260 We swere on the 
holy euangelist, by vs corporally touched. x6i8 Barnevelt's 
Apol. Fiijb, Let the Aduocate remember what Christ 
thunders out in the Euangelist. 1713 Steele in Guardian 
No. 21 r 8 To see a well dressed young man produce an 
evangelist out of his pocket. 

3 . a. gen. One who preaches the gospel. 

*535 Cover dale Ps. lxvii. xi The Lorde shal geue the 
worde, with greate hoostes of Euangelistes. __ 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasvt. Par. John 69 b. They [the Pharisees] were as 
blynde in soule as the beggar, beyng now an euangelyste, 
was before in body. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. vi. xr 
A woman . .is not called to be an evangelist. 

transf. X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 16 The new evangelists 
will, I dare say, disappoint the hopes that are conceived of 
them. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 325 The French Revo- 
lution found its Evangelist in Rousseau. 1883 Harpers 
Mag. Sept. 559/1 Mr. Norman Shaw has been the chief 
evangelist of this strange revival. 

b. One who evangelizes or brings the gospel to 
(a heathen nation, etc.) ; — Apostle 3 b. 

Mod. St. Boniface the evangelist of Germany. 

C. In the primitive Church, the designation 
given to a certain class of teachers, mentioned in 
Eph. iv. 1 r after ‘ apostles ’ and 4 prophets ’, and 
presumably having the function of preaching the 
gospel to the unconverted. The title has at various 
periods been revived, usually denoting an itinerant 
preacher having no fixed pastoral charge. At 
present, in the usage of various Protestant de- 
nominations, it means chiefly a layman commis- 
sioned to perform home missionary work. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxi. 8 Philip euangelist. Ibid., Eph. iy. 
ix He 3af 3iftis to men. .And he saf summe sotheli apostils, 
summe forsoth prophetis, othere forsothe Euangelistis. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 1531) 21 Many offices and dignytees 
of the chirche. .as apostles, prophetes, euangelistes, doctours. 
1588 J. Udall Pcmonstr. Piscipl. (Arb.) 23 Tiraothie and 
Titus, .were Euangelists, a degreeaboue drdinarie ministers. 
x6xx Bible 2 Tim. iv. 5 Endure afflictions, do the work of an 
evangelist. x68i Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 368 It was designed, 
that there should be in every diocese some who should go 
round a precinct, and preach like evangelists. 2732 Neal 
Hist. Purit. I. 165 He [John Knox] was a sort of Evan- 
gelist over the whole kingdom. *839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. 
Ch. iv. (1847) 30 Evangelists, who appear to have acted as 
pioneers and forerunners of a stationary ministry. 1852 
Conybeare & H. St. Paul (1862) !. xiii. 409 'Hie term 
Evangelist is applied to those missionaries who.. travelled 
from place to place. x88r Bible (Revised) Epk. iv. 11. 

SI EvangelistaTium. Also 9 evangelista- 
rion. [a. med. L. evangelista. rium, mod. Gr. 
e v ayy (\t ora pi ov, f. evangelista Evangelist.] =next. 

1850 Neale East. Ch. II. 9 ornate, I. . consult the Evan- 
gelistarion, to see what is the tone for the week. 1882 
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A thcnseum 2 Dec. 737/1 A Greek Evangelistarium. .of the 
twelfth century^ 

Evangelistary (zvremdgelrstari). [ad. med. 
L. evangdistari-imi (see prec.).] 

1. a. A book containing the portions of the 
Gospels that form part of the liturgy, b. A copy 
of the Four Gospels. 

a. <7x646 J. Gregory Posttiuma (1649)115 The Saxons 
had.. kept the daie, as it seemeth by their Evangelistarie, 
where the Rubrick to the Gospel is, f»ys Godspel sceal 
on cyldamasse dag. 1682 Wheler Jonm. Greece iv. 323 
An Evangelistary . , written in Capital Letters. 1790 Por- 
son Lett, to Travis 230 (T.) The evangelistaries and lec- 
tionaries have often transfused their readings into the other 
manuscripts. 

b. 1865 Reader 29 Apr. 490/3 But attention was chiefly 
directed to an Evangelistary, which was exhibited at the 
meeting. 1873 Hale In His Name ii. 7 An Evangelistary, 
or copy of the Four Gospels, in Latin. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL 
Relig . Nnowl. I. 731 The Rushworth Gloss (in the Bod- 
leian', an interlinear evangelistary. 

+ 2. (See quots. : is the sense genuine ?) 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr. , Evangelistary , the Office of an 
Evangelist ; also a Pulpit, or the place where the Gospel is 
delivered. 1692 in Coles. X775 Ash, Evangelistary. 

Evangelistic (/vreuid^elrstik), a. [f. Evan- 
gelist + -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to. the Four Evangelists. 

1845 W. Bromet in Archxol. XXXI. 498 At the angles 
[of an Incised Slab] are the evangelistic symbols. 1850 
N eale Med. Hymns 108 These are they, the symbols mystic 
Of the forms Evangelistic. 1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxii. 7-8 The evangelistic narrative of the ridicule endured 
by the Crucified One. 

2. Of or pertaining to preachers of the Gospel. 

i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord vii. 281 The fulfilment of 

type and shadow of the hopes of patriarchs . . must be de- 
clared by the whole Evangelistic company. x886 Q. Rev. 
CLXIII. 122 Apparatus, necessary' for their [missionaries’] 
educational and evangelistic labours. 

3. Pertaining to the Evangelical school. 

1848 H. Miller First Impr. viii. (1857) 129 The Volun- 
tary controversy united Evangelistic Dissent and Roman 
Catholicism by the bonds of a common cause. 

Eva’ngelistship. [f. Evangelist + -ship.] 
The office, position, or dignity of an evangelist. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 578 A 
full performance of his office of the Evangelistship. 1636 
Prynne Unbish. Tim. (1661) 2 Can we . . conjecture, that 
Timothy would . . descend from an Evangelistship to a 
Bishopnck? 

I! Evangelitim (mendgediimi). Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 evangelion. [L. evangdium , a. Gr. evay- 
yi\wv : see Evangely.] The Gospel (in various 
senses) ; a proclamation of the ‘ glad tidings ’ of 
the Gospel. 

1541^ Coverdale tr. Bullingcds Old Faith (1624) iii, 
This is the first promise, and the first sure Evangelion. 
1550 Crowley Last Trump. 359 If thy prince do com- 
maunde the ought Against Goddes Evangelion, Then praye 
for him stylinthy thought. 1692-1732 Coles, Evangclium. 
X850 Marc. Fuller Li/c without Life within 118601 18 If 
we can find out how much was given him, we are told, in a 
pure evangelium to judge., how much shall be required. 

Evangelization (iv^ndselaiz^-Jan). [f. 
Evangelize v. + -ation.] 

1. The action or work of preaching the Gospel. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xlii. 270 Evangelization, that 

is, a Proclamation of Christ. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 122 Instead of holding up evangelisation — they 
make the cultivation of knowledge the business of the life. 

2. The action or process of evangelizing, or 
bringing under the influence of the Gospel. 

1827 G ; S. Faber Sacred Cal. Prophecy (1844) L *95 
When this universal evangelisation shall have taken place. 
1869 Farrar Pam. Speech iii. (1873) 105 The Aryan should 
advance farther and farther to the civilisation. .the evan- 
gelisation of the whole habitable^ globe. 1879 Maclear 
Celts iii. 38 The most powerful influence in the gradual 
evangelization of the Celtic races. 1883 Harped s Mag. 
Sept. 498/2 The evangelization of the Dalecarlians. 

b. The action of interpreting (heathen myths) 
in an evangelic or Christian sense. 

1843 Turner tr. Gcijer's Hist. Sweden (L.), The evangel- 
ization of the native superstitions was the first object of 
these latitudinarian missionaries. 

3. The state or condition of being evangelized 
or converted to the Christian faith.- 

1870-4 Anderson Missions Amcr. Bd. IV. xlvi. 481 
The effect of the thorough evangelization of that community. 

Hence Evamg-eliza'tioner ( nonce-tud .), one en- 
gaged in evangelization. 

1825 R. Southey in Q. Rez>. XXXII. 26 One of these 
qualified evangelizationers has devised what he calls Church 
questions. 

Evangelize (fvarndseteiz), V. [ad. Eccl. L. 

evangdiz-dre, ad. Gr. (vayytXi^caOai, f. evayysXos : 

see Evangel -.] 

+ 1. intr. a. To bring or tell good tidings, b. 
To preach, proclaim the Gospel. Const, to. Obs. 

a. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xl.o Thou that euangelisist to Sion. 
1609 Bible <Douay) ibid.. Thou that evangelizest to Sion. ' 

b. 1382-8 Wycuf Ps. Prol., [These things] Dauid..so 
euydentlt openede, that more be he seen to euangelisen than 
to profecien. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. x. x6 For we are 
come as farre as to you in the Gospel of Christ . . to evan* 

f elize. 1641'J. Jackson True Evnng. T. 11. 116 S. Peter.. 

hiangelizedabundamly with his tongue. 1666 J. Smith Old 
Age 256 Conversant in the Word of God; and able to evan- 
gelize. a 1808 Porte us SertK. II. xii. (R-k Thus did our 


heavenly instructor most exactly fulfil the predictions of the 
prophets, .that he would evangelize to the poor. 

+ 2. trans. To proclaim as glad tidings; to 
preach. Const, to , unto. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Lithe i. 19, I am sent to thee for to speke, 
and to euangelise or telle [v.r. or shewe] to thee thes 
thingis. — Acts v. 42 Theiceessiden not in the temple, and 
aboute housis, techinge and euangelisynge Ihesu Crist. 
1579 J. Knewstub Confut. Heresies 73 a, The mysterie of the 
heauenly trueth .. becommeth nowe ., euangelized and de- 
clared vnto you all. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 457 From 
that time the kingdome of God was evangelized. 1649 
Roberts Clavis Biot. 278 O all the earth sing praise alvvay 
. . Evhngelize from day to day His glorious salvation. 1698 
Christ Exalted 3, I evangelize to you great Joy, which 
shall be to all People. 

3. To preach the Gospel to ; to win over to the 
Gospel or the Christian faith ; rarely, in etymo- 
logical sense: To announce glad tidings to. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Vise. vii. 349 There were amongst 
the Jews some that were evangelized. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xii. 499 His [Messiah’s] Apostles, whom he sends To evan- 
gelize the Nations. 18x3 Examiner 3 May 283/1 Why go 
to India to ‘evangelize ’ the natives ? 1839 Yeowell Aiic. 
Brit. Ch. xiv. (1847) 165 Aidan, by whose self-denying 
labours Northumbria soon became evangelized.^ 1845 ^J. 
H. Newman Ess. Druelopm. 385 Mary the Virgin, receiv- 
ing faith and joy, when Gabriel the Angel evangelized her. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (18761 1. v. 289 A zealous Chris- 
tian, who evangelized his kingdom at the point of the sword. 
1874 Daily Nnus 14 Feb., Eight Incumbents, .have asked 
..for. .lay churchmen toevangelise their parishes on Sunday 
evenings. 

b. ad sol. or intr. To act as an evangelist. 

1882 Century Mag. XXV. 77 Trading, manceuvering, ly- 
ing, or evangelizing, as occasion required. 

4. To imbue with the spirit of the Gospel ; 
to interpret in an evangelical sense. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 94 The Divine Law’., 
evangelised and sweetned by evangelic grace. 1857 Baden 
Powell Chr. without yudaism 145 The spirit of allegorising 
and evangelising all parts of it [the Old Testament). 

Hence Eva'ng-elized ppl. a. Evamg'elizer, one 
who evangelizes (in various senses of the vb.). 
Eva'ngelizing- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 1382 
absol. One who brings good tidings). 

1816 Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 212 He had be- 
come contemptible in the eyes of the evangelized. Britons. 
1819 — Dispensations (1823) II. 150 When Christianity it- 
self shall be added to evangelized Judaism. 1382 Wyclif 
Ps. lxvii[i]. 11 The Lord shal 3iuen a word, to the euange- 
liseris. 1883 Jessopp Coming of Friars i. (1889) 49 The 
Friars were the Evangelizers of the towns of England for 
300 years. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. i. (1873) 8 The evan- 
gelizing of the heathen. 1382 Wyclif Nahum i. 15 Loo ! 
on hillis the feet of euangelizinge and tellynge pees. 1631 R. 
H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. § 5. 140 The Evan- 
gelizing Apostles, that in their Epistles writ as they preacht. 

Evangely (fce'ndjeli). Obs. march. Forms: 
4-7 ev-, ewangeli(e, -ye, (5 evangilye), 4-5 
evaungelie, -y, 5- evangely. Also 5 aphet. 
vangelye. [ad. Eccl. L. cvangcliuvi, ad. Gr. (bay- 
yeKiov good tidings, (in class. Gr. only ‘reward 
for bringing good news,’ and in pi. ‘a sacrifice 
offered on receiving good news’), f. ebayytKos, f. 
tv well + ayyeWuv to announce. Cf. Evangel!.] 

1. The ‘good news’ of redemption; the Gospel 
revelation, the faith of the Gospel ; = Evangel i. 

1382 Wyclif Gal. i. 7 Ther ben summe that . . wolen 
mysturne the euangelie of Crist, c 1450. Lonelich Grail Iii, 
969 [Piers] the holy vangelye gan him vndo. e 2540 in 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot (1670) 36 To the most nota- 
ble slaunder of Christs Holy Evangely. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
ii. x. 53 Christes Evangely. 1675 Case of Quakers cone. 
Oaths def. 47, 1 . .submit myself principally to the Evangely 
of Jesus Christ. 1683 E. Hooker Prcf. Ep. Pordage's Mystic 
Div. 29 This Gospel is, this the Evangelie. 

b. In etymological sense : Glad tidings. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. (Sel. Wks.) II. 339 Evangeli is seid 
as good typing of blis : and jms not oonly J?es foure gospels 
but epistlisof Poul. .ben clepid Evangelies. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 1. xi. 54 Ifoure Euangelie is couered. 

2. The Gospel record ; =. Evangel 1 2. Also a 

passage in the same. < 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. X74 ]>eos bej» wordes T-wrhen 
In be Ewangelye. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 113 As he him 
selfe recordeth in his Evaungelie. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. 
xn. 204 For clergie seith Jrat be seih in the seynt euangelie, 
That, etc. c 1470 Harding Citron, lxxxvii, Thou vnderi 
standest full litill theuangilye. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
L ij, Jhesus Cryst sayd in thSuangely that, etc. 1583 
Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11877-9) 120 Our Sauiour Christ lesus 
..in his Euangely, the sixt of Mathew, saith. 
b. One of the Four Gospels - ; = Evangel 2 b. . 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xvi. 45 -penne cam scripture, And 
seruede hem Juu» sone of sondrie metes menie. Of austyn, 
[of] ambrosie, of all be foure euangelies. t a 1400 Chester 
PL 210 Austyne . . his homilye upon Saynte John Evan- 
gelye. 1513 Bradshaw' St. Werburgc 1. 2854 Rehersed by 
Mathewe, in his evangely. 1529 Latimer 1st Serm. on the 
Card i % 5 Christ . . left be hind for our safeguard . . the 
evangelies, the sacraments, the commandments, and so forth. 
*53° Compend. Treat. (1863) 53 That the Euangely off Jhon 
was drawen into Englishe by the forsayde Bede. 

IT App. taken to mean c evangelist (The older 
texts have cuangclist , wangdiste. ) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 13977 (Trin.) Als telleb luke J>e euangele. 

3. As an object to swear upon. a. pi. .A copy 

of the Four Gospels; cf. Evangel* 3. b'. sing. 
used collectively : The Gospels. . j 

1494 Fabyan vii. 548 And I sw’ere vpon the holy Euaun- ! 


gelys here presentlye with my handys towchyd, that, etc. 
J547 Homilies 1. Swearing 11. (1859) 79 Whosoever wilfully 
forsweareth himself upon Christs holy Evangely. 1577 
Harrison England 11. v. (1877) x. 123 You shall ..swear 
upon the holy evangelies by you bodily touched. 

Evanid (zVse’nid), a. Obs. or arch. Also 7 
evanide. [ad. L. cvdfiid-us vanishing, related to 
evdnescere : see Evanesce.] 

1. Vanishing away.; of short duration; evan- 
escent, fleeting, transient. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1631) § 389 The Smell of the Flower is 
rather Euanide and Weaker^ than in the Leaues. >«* 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 372 This delicate and < evanid flower 
[the. Jasmine], 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sex. xxii. 139 As great 
a difference . . as between the Sun, and an unconcocted 
evanid Meteor. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. i. (1700) 35 Those 
Animal Spirits are of such an Evanid and Subtile Nature. 
<117x1 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks,‘ 1721 II. 140 Ye trifling 
Honours, .are th’ evanid Bubbles of Mankind. 1751 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s.v., Some authors . . use the . . term to express 
those flowers of plants whose petals fall off as soon as they 
are opened. 1835 W. A Butler in Blaclcw. Mag. XXXVI 1. 
857 That misty veil Evanid, disenshroudiug field and grove, 
Left us, a mirror of each heavenly hue. 

2. Faint, weak. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 338 The decoctions 
of simples.. are dead and evanid without the commixtion 
of Alume Argo!, and the like. 1765 Warburton Div. 
Legat. iv. vi. ied. 4) 94 How evanid is it [Dr. Shuckford’s 
reasoning], therefore, when applied to a prophet under the 
impulse of inspiration. 

+ 3. «= Emphatjcal 5 . 

1663 Boyle Exp. on Colours 1. iv, A difference betwixt 
these apparent colours and those that are w'ont to be 
esteemed genuine, as to the duration, which has induced 
some learned men to call the former rather evanid than fan- 
tastical. 1751 Chambers Cyd. s.v., Evanid colours are the 
same with those otherwise called fantastical, and emphnti- 
cal colours. 

Hence Evamidness. Obs. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 151 Fooleries . . that 
pinch our Perception into such an intolerable evanidness, 
that, etc. 1731-d in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

Evanish (tae-mj), v. Forms : 5-6 evanesch, 
-isch, Sc. evanis, 7- evanish, [a. OF. cvaniss- x 
lengthened stem oi evanir, corresp. to It. svanirc 
popular L. *exvanirc = class. L. evdnescere : see 
Evanesce.] 

1. intr. To vanish out of sight, disappear from 
view : a. of objects present to the eye. 

I 43 2 ~S° tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 370 Then Criste euaneschede 
awey. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxui, Thay 
[heryings] be now evanist, for offence that is maid aganis 
sum Sanct. 1753 Melville in Phil. 'Trans. XLVII1. 268 
A satellite, seen from the earth, ought to change its colour 
. .and at last evanish in violet, a X813 A. Wilson Poems , 
Foresters , At last the path evanishes from view'. 1880 
Browning Dram. Idylls Ser. 11. Mullykeh 99 And a leap 
indeed gave she, and evanished for ever more. . 
b. of objects present only to the mind. 

X S99 James I BaurA. Abipot'(i6oT) 104 The people w'ifl con* 
ceiue . . prze-occupied conceits of the Kings inward inten- 
tion : w'hich although with time . . it will euanish, by the 
euidence of contrary effects, yet interim fatitur iustus. 
1604 Earl Stirling Avrora, Ii, My happinesse evanish’d 
with the sleepe. X7Z8 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. Poems (1844) 
43 And cares evanish like a morning dream. <11813 A* 
Wilson Poems, To. T. Wotherspoon , When all these evan- 
ished and horror distressed me. 

2. To vanish out of existence; to die away; to 
become dissipated or dispelled : said of both mate- 
rial and immaterial objects. Also with avvay. 

1597 Lowe C/urxtrg. (1634) 84 That [Carbuncle] which ap? 
peareth and evanisheth away, is mortall. 1604 James I 
Countcrbl (Arb.) 100 All his members shall become feeble., 
and in the end .. ne shall euanish in a Lethar^ie. 1629 * 
Rutherford Lett. No. 4 (1862) I. 44 A star, which going 
out of our sight, doth not die and evanish, Jaut shineth in 
another hemisphere. 1639 J. Corbet Ungird. Scot. Arm , 

6 If hee [the king] at the beginning had showne himselfe 
like a blazing Star, you had all evanished as smoak. 1790 
H. Boyd R uz/ts of A t/iens in Poet. Reg. (1806-7) 75 Th’ im- 
perial bubble . . breaks Spontaneous, or , . Evanishes to no- 
thing, 1830 Tennyson Poems 77 When thy light perisheih 
. .Our life evanisheth. 1880 Muirhead tr. Instit. Gains it. 

§ 244 Servius holds, .that the legacy evanishes if at the time 
it vests the legatee be still in potestatc. 

Hence Eva’nished ppl. a., that has vanished, in 
senses of the vb. Eva'nishing vbl. sb., the action 
of the vb. Evanish; an instance of’ the same. 
Eva-nishing ppl. a., that vanishes or disappears. 
Eva'nishment, the action of evanishing, the fact 
of having evanished, disappearance. 

1818 Coleridge Lit. Remains (1836) I. 204 When .. con- 
valescence has made its [the imagination’s] chilled and 
evanished figures and landscape bud, blossom and live in 
scarlet, green and snow white. 1829 J. Wilson in Bldckiv, 
Mag. XXVI. 544 It hangs in the abyss of the evanish’d lake. 
1853 G. Tate in Johnston Nat. Htst. E. Bord. I. 297 We 
shall now describe the forms of evanished animal life. 5633 
W. Struthfr True Happiness 38 The first is a vacuitie; 
the second is a weaknesse; ana the third an evanishing* 
1797 Sir W. Scott in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor [1^1,3 1. 99 
After the evanishing of the deer. 1872 M. Collins Two 
P lunges for a Pearl II. x. 176 Ianthe’s evanishing caused 
the Earl of Chessington to be more in love than ever. 1629 
Symmer Spir. Posie 1. 1.7 That evanishing shadow of seem; 
ing Charity. <z 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Bib/. Edht..Lcclon 
Wks. 222 Riches being momentary and evanishmg. *886 
Pall Mall G. 14 July 1/1 He has pursued the rapidly evan- 
ishing phantom of a Home Rule majority. 1797 Mas. A- 
M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 174 On the evanish* 
ment of her ducal vision. 183*6 T. Hooit G. Gurney vtn» 



EVANITION. 


EVAPORIMETER. 


I contented myself with watching the evanishment of 
my bright star from the sphere which she adorned and 
illuminated. 1868 Browning Ring <$• Bk. vn.1728 May my 
evanishment for evermore Help further to relieve the heart. 

Evanition (evani’Jan). rare. [f. Evanish, after 
the analogy of abolition , etc. ; cf. OF. evanition.] 
Evanishment, disappearance. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Geo. II (1 847) I. xii. 373 The numbness 
of that enchantment has been dispelled by the evanition of 
the talisman. 1817 T. Jefferson Writ . (1830) IV. 304 The 
evanition of party dissensions has harmonized intercourse. 

Evan site (ewanzait). Min. [f.( Brooke) Evans 
■who brought it from Hungary in 1855 +-ite.] A 
hydrous phosphate of aluminium occurring in 
white reniform masses. 

1864 Phil. Mag. Ser. xv. XXVIII. 341^ 1868 Dana Min. 
585 E van si te .. moistened with sulphuric acid colors the 
flame green. 

E vapor ability (*Vse:porabrliti). [f. Evapor- 
able : see -itv.] The quality of being evaporable. 

*854 J. Scoffern in Orfs Circ. Sc. Chem. 150 The force 
of vapour from each liquid .. is proportionate to its evapor- 
ability. 

Evaporable (Fvse'poiab’I), a. [f. L. evapora-re 
(see Evaporate v .) + -able.] Capable of being 
evaporated. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chtrurg., They haue 
but lytell blode, and theyr flesshe is largely euaporable. 
163$ Person Varieties 12. 57 Not al) subtile humidity is 
evaporable, but that of water only, a 169* Boyle Effhrjiums 
vi. Wks. 1772 III. 675 A far more evaporable and dissipable 
kind of bodies than minerals. 1758 Franklin IVks.{iQ^o) VI. 
216 Drinking frequently of a thin evaporable liquor. 1831 
Brewster Optics xii. 102 Placinga thick film of an evapor- 
able fluid upon a. clean plate of glass. x88i Standard 
18 Nov. 5/3 The frightful holocaust.. at Abergele.. was due 
to an oil by no means evaporable. 

i£va - porate, sn&fpl. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. evaporal-us, pa. pple. of evapora-re : see next.] 
= Evaporated. 

# 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 599 All the humour acquired, 
is consumed into a loose and evaporate flesh. 1671 True 
Nonconf. 259 That both your Reason and Religion are 
evaporat. 1730 Thomson Autumn 1210 The filmy threads 
Of dew evaporate. 

Evaporate (/vze'poreit), v. Also 6 evaporatt, 
7 -ourate. [f. late L. evaporat - ppl. stem of eva- 
pord-re, f. e- out 4- vapor, vapor-is steam, Vapour. 
Cf. Fr. Svaporeri] 

1. traits. To convert or turn into vapour; to 
convert from a solid or liquid into a gaseous state ; 
to drive off in the form of vapour. Said both of 
natural and personal agents. To evaporate fin 
or into : to change by evaporation into. 

*555 Eden Decades 336 Euaporatynge the quickesyluer 
from it in a styllatory of glasse. 1604 James 1 Count erbl. 
(Arb,) 104 The raynie cloudes are often transformed and 
euaporated in blustering winds, a 1648 Digby Closet Open. 
(1677) 18 Clove gillyflowers must never be boiled in the liquor: 
that evaporateth their spirits. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , 
$c. 193 When \ve expose such a body to a burning heat, .the 
aqueous part is evaporated. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agrtc. Client. 
(1814) 64 In the leaves much of the water of the sap is 
evaporated. 3836 Emerson Nat., Commodity Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 144 The wind sows the seed ; the sun evaporates the 
sea. 1853 Kane Grinitell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 325 The snow 
began to move, and fell, leaving a moist stain. This was 
either evaporated or frozen instantly. 

b .fig- 

16x6 Pasquil 4 Kath. m. 250 Elacke sorrow, nurse of 
plaints .. Euaporate my spirit with a sigh, That it may 
hurrie after his sweet breath. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. iii. 
(1851) in Evaporating and exhaling the intemall worship 
into empty conformities and gay shewes. 1647 May Hist . 
Pari. 1. vii.73 They would evaporate and dis-spirit the power 
and vigour of Religion. 1877 L. Tollemache in Fortn. 
Rev. Dec. 846 Did the Jews . . dream of spiritually evapor- 
ating the plain prediction about David? 

2. intr. To become vapour; to pass off or be- 
come dissipated in vapour. Also + To evaporate to. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 10 Being put into the fornace 
[this metal) doth not euaporate.. neyther doth it lesseofhys 
waight. 1601 Holland Pliny xm. i. (R.), The sweet odour 
..would evaporate and soone be lost. 1683 Pettus I' If l a 
Min. 1. (1686) 122 If such an earthen Jug should crack - . 
the Quicksilver will be lost, and will evaporate to smoak. 
1698 Keill Exam. Th . Earth (1734' 155 They [animal 
liquors) must evaporate and be exhaled by the extreme 
heat. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. H ist. (1776) I. 369 Water is known 
to evaporate more powerfully in the severest frost, than 
when the air is moderately warm. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Heat 319 There is no temperature, however 
low, at which water will not evaporate. 

3. fig. a. Of things : To pass off like vapour ; 
to be wasted or dissipated. Const, into. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 116, 1 shall have a joy, which 
shall no more evaporate, than my soul shall evaporate. 1649 
Selden Laws Eng. 11. xxxiii. (1739) *49 Much of the Riches 
of the Nation evaporated into tne Wars both Civil and 
Foreign, a 1745 Swift (J.), The enemy takes a surer way to 
consume us, by letting our courage evaporate against stones 
and rubbish. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. (1869) IZ. xlii. 584 
These hostile menaces evaporated without effect. 1833 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. iv. (X865) 263 By this subtle vent half of 
the hatefulness of the character evaporates. 1862 Burton 
Bk. Hunter 'iit His memory has utterly evaporated with 
the departure of his own generation. 

b. humorously of persons : To become missing, 
vanish from sight or existence. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 119 Any other person 
[than the hero of the poem) who may be lost and evaporate 
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tn_ the course of the work. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
vn» I would fain evaporate through that door myself. 1821 
Byron Let. to Moore 1 Oct., You should have more, if I 
evaporate [1. e. die) within a reasonable time. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. vi, Bob and Jonathan with similar meekness 
took their leave and evaporated. 

4 . trans. To expose or subject to evaporation ; 
to drive off the liquid part of; to reduce by evapor- 
ation to (a residuum, a denser state). Also absol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. iii. 68 If the menstruum 
or dissolvent be evaporated to a consistence. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), To Evaporate to a Pellicle. 1709 G. Smith 
Laborat. 1. 435 Evaporate to the consistence of honey. 1838 
T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies _ 536 Evaporate to dryness 
an alcoholic solution of the resin of guaiacum. 1877 W. 

homson Voy. Challenger I. i. 33 For evaporating or heat- 
ing in flasks or beakers a small sand-bath . . has been found 
very useful. 

5 . intr. To exhale moisture; to part with liquid 
particles by evaporation. 

1799 G. Smith Laborat. 1. 86 Let this solution evaporate 
over a fire until it becomes thickish. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. 
Deposits ted. 5) 149 If a solution of it be allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously on a glass plate. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Chem. 191 A substance.. is dissolved in water, and the solu- 
tion allowed gradually to evaporate. 

f 6. trans. To emit in the form of vapour ; to give 
vent to, exhale ; to lose (perfume, strength, etc.) 
by evaporation. Also absol. Obs. 

x6n Cotgr., Spiracle, a hole to let ayre .. in and out; 
also, a hole that euaporates a strong or pestilent ayre. 
/11631 Donne in Select. (1840) 192 By long lying they have 
exhaled, and evaporated, and breathed out all their gross 
matter. 1646 J. Hall Poems 52 As flowers assoone as 
smelled at Evaporate, Even so this shadow, ere our eyes 
Can view it, flies. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth II. 67 
After a gentle rain . . the warmth of the sun makes them 
[flowers] evaporate more freely. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. 
Lei'ant liv. 2x1 The Smoke of the Lamps is evaporated by 
three Funnels that are at the Roof. 2715 L eoni Palladio's 
A rchit. (1742)^ 1. 46 Having vents., through which the of- 
fensive smell is evaporated. 

fb. fig. (Cf. Fr. evaporcr la bile). 

1591^ Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 188 His stomake full 
of their treasonable purposes, must evaperatt somwhat for 
revenge. 1650-3 tr. Hates' Dissert . de Pace in Phenix (1708) 
II. 370 Any one but him who. .hath quite evaporated, and 
breath'd out all charity. 1651 Reliq. Wotton. (1685) 105 My 
Lord of Essex chose to evaporate his thoughts in a Sonnet. 
171X Addison Sped. N0.116 p8 It might conduce very much 
to evaporate the Spleen. 

f7. intr. To be emitted in the form of vapour; 
to be exhaled. Obs. 

X545 Raynold Byrih Mankyndc Y vj. Humors v the 
whicne daylye ana hourely, by vnsensyble swettinge, 
euaporatith and yssueth furthe. 1622 Venner Via Recta 
2 Filthy vapours evaporating or breathing out of stand- 
ing pooles. 1694 Crowne Regulus 1. 8 A ghost ? a damp 
evaporates from the word Which sickens me to death. 1799 
Med. Jml. I. 464 Rendering the syphilitic poison inert, 
the moment it begins to evaporate. 

+ 8. trans . To subject to a vapour-bath; to 
steam. Obs. Cf. Evaporation 5. 

x6xo Barrough Met it. Physick m. liii. (1639) 286 Moreover 
the wombe must be evaporated and fomented with odo- 
riferous things. 

Hence Eva’poratedy)//. a. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. II. 52 Residue 
of evaporated whey, 780. 1870 Daily News 23 Sept , The 
Swiss and American preparations of evaporated milk. 1875 
H. Spencer First Princ. ir.iv. §52. 173 The evaporated water 
..may be brought by condensation to its original shape. 

Eva*poratitig, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ingL] 

1 . The action ot the vb. Evaporate ; lit. and fig. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water- P.) JVks. 11. 253/1 Let it bee a trade 

to practise.. the gulpe, the euaporating or retention. _ 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies Pref., The evaporating of Religion in 
the Doctrine thereof, into a multitude of perplext questions. 

2. at f rib., as evaporating dish, furnace, power ; 
evaporating cone, an apparatus of Belgian in- 
vention, used in the sugar manufacture ; evapor- 
ating pan, in sugar and salt manufacture, a large 
shallow iron vessel in which the juice of the sugar- 
cane and the brine is evaporated. 

1874 Knight Did. Mech.,* Evaporating-cone. 1826 Henry 
Elem. Chem . I. 3 A shallow kettle of water, in which is 
placed the ‘’'evaporating dish and its_ contents. x8oo tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. I. 27 The ^evaporating furnace . . serves 
not only for evaporation, but also for digestion, distillation, 
solutions, etc. 1862 M. Hopkins Hawaiis-4 A natural *eyapo- 
rating pan for the production of salt. 1862 Smiles Engineers 
II. 78 The ^evaporating power of different kinds of fuel. 

Evaporating (fvarponntiij), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
-f -ing -.] That evaporates. 

*597 RHg r ' Pamass. v. 576 Such an ayre as is wonte to 
proceede from an evaporatinge dunghill in a summers 
daye. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. \. 60 [Evaporation] is 
greatly increased by a current ot air or wind flowing over 
the evaporating surface. _ i860 Maury Pltys. Gcog . Sea vii. 

§ 355 Ah evaporating region at sea. 

Evaporation (zVre:pore**Jbn). Also 4 -cion, 

7 evaperation. [a. Fr. evaporation , ad. L. evapo • 
ration-em, n. of action f. evapord’re : see Evapo- 
rate vi] 

1 . The action or process of conversion into va- 
pour ; the action of passing off in vapour ; an 
instance of this. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xyi. vii. (1495) 556 Quycke 
syluer passyth out by evaporacion in sethyng and in smok- 
ynge. x6t6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 480 The oyle 
also [is] kept the better from euaporation. 1799 Kirwan Geol. 


Ess. 48 The great evaporation that took place soon after the 
creation; as soon as the solids began to crystallize. 2802 
Paley Nat. ThecL xxi. § 1 11819)330 By evaporation, water 
is carried up into the air. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
y. (18141 37 Cold is produced during evaporation. 2871 B. 
Stewart Heat% 110 Evaporation, wherea liquid is converted 
into a gas quietly, and without the formation of bubbles. 

2824 Byron Juan xvt. ix,The evaporation of a joyous day 
Is like ^he last glass of champagne. 1852 Gladstone Glean. 
IV. xliii. 174 It cannot be imposed upon the agent by a third 
party without the instant evaporation of all its savour. 

2 . The action or process of driving off the liquid 
part of a substance in the form of vapour, by 
means of heat ; an instance of the same. 

1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 32/2 The Solution, .would part 
with its Salts but very sparingly, without Evaporation. 1838 
T.Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 6 52 These alternate filtrations 
and evaporations. 1845 ’BvooDix. Liver 23 When obtained 
by evaporation from alcohol [Bilin] reddens litmus paper. 
1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Techrtol. ted. 2) I. 277 
The most simple method of evaporation . . is to place the 
liquid in a pan or vessel immediately over a fire. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts III. 945 s.v. Sugar, The next process in sugar- 
refining H the evaporation of the clarified syrup to the 
granulating or crystallising point. 

3 . The action or process a. of exhaling moisture ; 
+ b. of emitting (breath, fire, etc.); fc. of per- 
spiring insensibly. Also fig. 

а. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. O iij b, Ifit [Daucus] be layde 
wythout it wyll greatly dryue furth by euaporation. 1669 
Boyle Contn. Ne%o Exp, 1. <1682) 184 The great Evapora- 
tion I have observed even in Winter, of Fruits. 1807 J. E. 
Smith Phys. Bot. x86 The use of a tin box. .for the purpose 
of restraining the evaporation of plants. 1887 H. M. Ward 
tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants hi. xxv. 227 Evaporation takes place 
through the leaves. 

b- 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. n. 333Euen in the sea are seen 
euaporations of fire. 1599 Sandys EuroPx Spec. {163d) 124 
The best way.. is to let the good men chide a while bartily 
together, .so necessarie are these evaporations to the minds 
of the multitude. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni, 
xxi. 161 The fuligenous exhalations wanting evaporation 
recoyle upon the flame and choake it. 1754 Johnson Ad- 
venturer No. X37 T 4 To reckon the hours laid out in these 
compositions as . . suffered to fume away in useless evapor- 
ations. 

C. 2626 Bacon Sylva (1631^ § 968 So in Pestilent feuers, the 
Intention is toexpell the Infection by Sweat and Euapoura- 
tion. xjo6 PmLLiPs(ed. Kersey), Evaporation . . In Physick, 
a discharging of Humours through the Pores of the Bod}’. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 

4 . concr. The product of the evaporating process ; 
exhalation, fumes ; the amount evaporated. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 35 b, PolUo prolonged his 
lyfe certayne dayes with the evaporation of honye. 1605 
Timme Quersit. in. 151 Such heates. .doe proceed out of the 
spirits only, either niterous or sulphurus, lifted up into 
euaporations. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 57 The best 
Glasses .. would not represent to me, the evaporations of 
Camphire. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist, Earth (J.), Evapo- 
rations are at some times greater, according to the greater 
heat of the sun._ 1794 Sullivan View flat. I. 245 The 
nocturnal emanations of leaves, and continual evaporations 
of flowers and of fruits, do not diminish in quality in winter 
. . only in quantity. 2856 Stanley Sinai Pal. vii. (1858) 
290 The lake, with the. .mist ofits own evaporations floating 
over its surface. 

Jig. x6o6 Proc. agst. Traitors in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
III. 20 This letter should prove to be nothing but the # eva- 
poration of an idle brain. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. iv. § 5 
The vain evaporations of his discontentment, 

5 . Medical treatment by means of vapour ; 
concr. vapour, a vapour-bath. Obs. 

[1585 Lloyd Trcas. Health F v, Euaporalio is when the 
diseased membre is holden in y° hote vapour of some decoc- 
tyon.) x6ox Holland Pliny II. 424 Good it is to apply 
spunges to those accidents and infirmities of the body which 
require euaperation. 1610 Barrough Meth. Physick nr. 
Ixii. (1639) 198 If the evil! be waxed old, you must use 
suffumigations, and evaporations made of aromatick things. 

б . attrib., as evaporation-gage. 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., Evaporatlon-gagc, a graduated 
glass measure . . to determine the ratio of evaporation in a 
given exposure. 

‘ Evaporative (Arcpor^iv), a. [f. Evaporate 
v. + -rvE ; cf. Fr. evaporatif, -ive, late L. evapdr- 
dtfv-usi] Pertaining to or producing evaporation. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 341. 1823 Coleridge Rem. 
(1836) II. 371 The evaporation .. froze the fluid at the two 
ends, that is, at a given distance from the greatest intensity 
of the evaporative process. 1887 Pall MallG. 7 Dec. 12/1 
The average evaporative power of petroleum was found to 
be 9-82 lbs. of water per lb. of fuel. 

Evaporator (A£E porrit9i). [f. as prec. + -or.] 

1 . One who or that which evaporates. 

1883 Cairo in Scotsman 23 Nov. 9/7 A scepticism which 
evaporates all thought, at the same time evaporates the 
sceptical evaporator. _ , 

2 . spec. Any apparatus for evaporating solutions, 
drying fruits, etc. 

1827 Faraday Client. Manip. xxiv. 629 A bent tube evapo- 
rator. 1850 Nat. Encycl XI. 594A A senes of evaporating 
coppers or pans.. These evaporators are placed over a long 
flue, etc. 18S8 Pall Mall G. 9 May 12/1 An evaporator . . 
which, besides drying fruit, may be used to bake and roast. 

Evaporimeter. Also -oraeter. [f. EvAroa- 
ation + -(l)METER, Gr. /ihpoy measure. _Cf. Fr. 
cvaporomltre . J An instrument for measuring the 
quantity of a liquid evaporated in a given time ; 
an atmometer. 

1S28 Webster cites Jml. Science, Evaporometer. 187 6 
Cntal. Sci. Afp. S. Kens. 396 Evaporimeter, 1881 Nature 
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XXIV. 387 An evaporimeter with constant level has been 
recently described by Professor Fornioni. 

Evaporize (ftae-pofaiz), v. [f. E- prej.- + 
Vaporize.] = Evaporate v. 1 . lit. and Jig. 

1832 H. 'H. Wilson Ess. Led. (1862) I. 351 Put water 
over the fire in a boiler, and the fire will evaporise the 
water. 1836 I. Taylor Phys. TJi. Another Life (1B58) 214 
In worlds where our bodies would instantly congeal, or 
would as suddenly be evaporized. 

■f £va*porons, a. Obs. [f. Evapor-ate + -ous.] 
Of the nature of an evaporation. 

1694 E. Halley in/Yri47>WAi.XVIIL 184 The evaporous 
effluvia of Water. 

t Eva*pour, v. Obs. In 6-7 evapore, 7 -oure. 
[a. Fr. cvapore-r, ad. late L. evafor-are : see Eva- 
porate v.] 

1 . tram . To send up in vapour ; to emit. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. (1632) 243 A£tna .. black clouds 
euaporeth to skies. 

2 . intr. To be exhaled or given out like a vapour ; 

= Evaporate v. 6 b. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde 38 The yealowisshe swet 
which euaporith continually from the skin of thinfant whylst 
it is in the womb. x6n Cotgr. s.v. Eau [as in Raynoldl. 
i6iz Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 96 No. .unsauory smells 
euapoure out or presse through them. 

tram. To subject to a vapour bath; to 
steam. Obs. 

*543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. n. xiii. 60 It sufficeth 
than to evapore the mattier by the decoction of thynges 
anodyne (that is to say) whiche take away payne. 

Evasible (ftv'-sib’l), a. [f. L. evas. ppl. 
stem of cvaderc to Evade + -ibee.] Capable of 
being evaded. 

18. . Ogilvie cites Ecledtc Rev . 

Evasion (/vv^an). Also 5 evasyown, 6 eva- 
cion, -tion. [a. Yv. evasion, ad. late L. evdsion-an, 
n. of action i.evddere : see Evade.] 

1 . The action of escaping from confinement or 
danger; escape. 

Now rare, exc. in writers influenced by Fr. usage. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. 306 A 1 that tyme fro his [Oldcastle's] 
evasion [from the Tower] about Myhilmesse onto the Ephi- 
hanie. 1601 Bp. Barlow Def. Frot. Rclig. 175 By hope of 
euasion from Purgatorie in time. s 6 iz T« Taylor Comm. 
Titus iii. 4 In any miserie we shall haue assured felicitie. . 
in temptation assurance of euasion. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1 st. in. xi. The next fair river . . T opping the hill, 
breaks forth in fierce evasion. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. 
Fr. II. Iii. 29 Contemplating the happy evasion he had 
made from the cabinets at Frankfort. 1834 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXV. 6x8 An account of the evasion of Louis XVI, and 
the arrest of the unfortunate monarch at Varennes. 1871 
H. Ainsworth Tower HiU 11. x, The plan of evasion was 
frustrated by the prisoner's irresolution. 

j* b. Means, opportunity, or way of escape. Obs. 
*563-87 Foxe A. «$* M. (1684) III. 271 [God] in the midst 
of the Temptation will make such an evasion, as, etc. 1613 
Heywood Brazen Age Wks. 1874 III. 2x1 Ere you enwrap 
your selfe into these perils, Whence there is no euasion. 
1650 Sc. Mdr. Ps. Ixxxviii. 8 So Shut up, that I find no 
evasion for me. 1734 tr. Rollin' s A tic. Hist. (1827) IX. 250 
The unhappy woman, who found herself without evasion or 
resource, swallowed the draught. 

2 . The action of avoiding or escaping (a blow, 
missile, pursuit, etc.) by artifice or contrivance. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins . 1 x In a storm they [Bees] 
will help themselves by flying under the Lee-side of an 
hedge, [etc.] . . But if it bee a plain Champaign Country, 
where evasions avail nothing ; -then, etc. 1822 Forsyth 
Roland’s Mod. Art Fencing 201 Evasion means to avoid 
being reached by a thrust, even when you are near enough 
to receive it. 

3 . The action of evading (a duty, law, requisi- 
tion, an argument, charge, etc.) ; dodging, pre- 
varication, shuffling. Also, an instance of this. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 1. x. 51 No more euasion : We 
haue with leauen’d, and prepared choice Proceeded to you, 
therefore take your honors. 1672 Marvell Relu Transp. 
x. 139 Perhaps he said so only lor evasion. 1685 H. More 
Paralip. Propit. 447 There is no evasion from the strength 
of this Argument. 2722 Hearnd Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
III. 210 But this I looked on as Eyasion. 3746 Wesley 
Prittc. Methodist 9, I have found this in many of you, i. e. 
much subtlety, much Evasion and Disguise. 1783 Burke 
ReP. Affairs India Wks. XI. 53 He was ordered at once to 
furnish 5,000 horse, .'on evasion' he was declared a violator 
of treaties. 2818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V, 376 To do it. .is 
artifice and evasion. 1846 Prescott Ferd. Is. I. vii. 326 
If the prisoner.. was suspected of evasion, he was subjected 
to the torture, a 1862^ Buckle Misc.^ Wks. (1872) 1 . 71, I 
deem anonymous writing of every kind to be an evasion 
of responsibility. 3868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch.Eng. I. 59 The 
king's licence for the evasion of the act. 

b. The means of evading ; an evasive argument, 
shuffling excuse, subterfuge. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vw. i. 112 And be the text bai 
deceme all thai casis, but exceptyown : By that is nane eva- 
syown. a 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat., I say that this their 
evasion is nothing worth. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 
669 The prohibition goeth before the vowe, wherefore this 
cuation can haue no place. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 
hi. xiii. (1651) xx8 The meaner sort have no evasion why they 
should not he counted mad. 1777 Priestley Philos. Necess. 
ii. 19 By such poor evasions do some persons think to shelter 
themselves from the force of conviction. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 451 A miserable evasion, which did 
not in the least touch the assertion of his adversary. 1874 
Green Short Hist.lv. 171 The towns, .could generally force 
the Crowtt by evasions and delays to a compromise. 

4 . In primary Eatin sense : Going out, exit, 
sallying forth, rare. 


a 1659 Osborn Queries Wks. (1673) 605 And from this the 
whole World comes to be so universally Inhabited, Every 
Family seeking rest by Evasion. 1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud 
Corr.Sc. Men{ 1841) II. 81 In the eclipse he ought to ob- 
serve the spurious and the true shades, and their evasions 
from the moon's superficies. 1837 De Quincey Revolt Tar- 
tars Wks. IV. 144 If the Kalmuck evasion should prosper. 

Evasive (iW^siv), a. [ad. Fr. evasif \ -ive, f. 
L. evas- ppl. stem of evddere (see Evade) + -ive.] 

1 . Of persons : Seeking to evade ; addicted to 
evasion, shuffling. 

1725 PorE Odyss . 1. 530 Thus he, though conscious of the 
ethereal guest, Answer’d evasive of the sly request.- 1785 
Paley Mor. Philos. (18x8) II. 404 The . . honest workman 
will be employed, in preference to . . the fraudulent,- and 
evasive. 1794 Burke Sp. agst. IV. Hastings Wks. XV. 107 
He had been dilatory, evasive, shuffling, and unwilling to pay 
that which, however unwilling, evasive, and shuffling, he 
did pay. 

2 . Of actions or utterances ; Tending to evasion ; 
containing or characterized by evasion. Const, of. 

1744 Berkeley Siris § 107 Though evasive arts will, it is 
feared, prevail so long as distilled spirits of any kind are 
allowed. 1772 Ann. Reg. 20/2 Terms apparently inoffensive, 
and evasive of their real and essential meaning. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scattd. m. i, He has received nothing but 
evasive promises _ of future service. 2820 Scott Monast. 
xi, Objections which the Sub-Prior treated as evasive. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 451 The president, completely 
taken by surprise, stammered out a few evasive phrases. 

3 . Elusive, evanescent. 

x88x C. De Kay Vision of Nimrod vi. 1x3 Above the 
cities of the plain the tender Evasive strains aropt gently 
from the sky. 

4 . as sb. An evasive phrase or speech. 

0x734 North Exam. (1740) 90 The Party, .followed their 
Game full Cry . . without much Trouble about Precautions 
and Evasives. Ibid. 399 What may not be said and wrote, 
if this Author’s Evasives may pass such as — it seems, many 
believed ? 

Hence Eva*slvely adv ., in an evasive manner, 
by an evasion. Eva-siveness, the quality of 
being evasive. 

1736 Bailey (folio), Evasively \ craftily, deceitfully, a 1804 
J. Bryant (T ), I answered evasively, or at least indeter- 
minately. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 502 Searching 
questions were put, and were evasively answered. 1883 
Rules of Supreme Crt. Order xix. 1. 19 When a party . . 
denies an allegation of fact . . he must not do so evasively. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Evasiveness , evading quality, 2 863 
Gno. Eliot Rornola hi. xxvii, That self-justifying evasive- 
ness into which he was often hurried in public. 1877 
Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 11. 288 Most recent controversies 
are marked by obliqueness, evasiveness, a shiftiness of 
issue. 

t Evaso riotlS, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [as if f. L. 
*cvasor; agent-n. f. cvaderc (see Evade) +-(i)ous : 
cf. censorious .] = Evasive. 

1687 H. More Contn. Remark. Stor. (1589) 439 The ter- 
giversations of the Incredulous, and their evasorious Pre- 
tences. 

Eve (?v), jM Forms: (3 heve, 4 ave), 6-7 
eevo, (7 eave, yeave), 3- eve. [var. of Even sb. 
(orig. 2 syll.) ; for the loss of the final n cf. morrosu.] 

1 . = Evening sb. 1 lit. and Jig. poet, or rhetorical. 

a 1250 Owl fp Night. 432 Thu singest from eve fort a mor3e. 

c 1300 St. Brandan 214 The foweles tho hit eve was, bi- 
gonne here evesong. X393 Lancl. P. PI. C. vi. 117 On 
saterday at eue. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxvii. (1554) 209a, 
The fayre day men do prayse at eue. 1632 Milton L' Al- 
legro 130 Such sights as youthful poets dream On summer 
eves by haunted stream. 2667 — P. L. 1. 743 From Noon 
to dewy Eve. 1642 Howell For. Trav. ix. (Arh.) 47 The 
yeaue of the Conquering of France, is the morning of the 
Conquest of England. 1728 Thomson Spring 19 Winter oft 
at Eve resumes the breeze. x8ox Southey Thalaba vm. 
ii, In the light of the setting eve. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Charmed Sea i. 4 To tell the tale from eve to morning, and 
from moming to eve again. 

2 . The evening, and hence usually the day before 
a Saint's day or other church festival. Hence gen. 
the evening, or the day, before any date or event. 

c 2290 Lives Saints (1887) 76 In b e mon^e of Ieneuer : 
a-seint Fabianes eue. CX330 Arth. <$• Merl. 5391 The king 
ther stode with his meine On a palmesonnes aue. 1480 
Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 In the same yere (X340) 
on mydsomer eue kyng edward bygan to sayll ■ toward 
fraunce. 2548 Hall Citron. 82 b, Christmas eve. 1572 
Hanmer Citron. Irel. (1633) 123, 23rd of August being Saint 
Bartholomewes Eeve. a 1662 Bp. B. Duppa Rules to Devo- 
tion (J.), Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the 
eve to this great feast. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre’s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) III.692 The tolling of hells . . on the eve 
of the funeral, on the day of it, and the last day of the year. 
2828 Scott F. M. Perth iii, A father's blessing and St. 
Valentine's, whose blessed eve this chances to be. 2852 Miss 
Yonge Cameos II. viii. 102 On the eve of the New Year- 
2370 he [Chandos] set forth to retake the town of St. Salvin. 
2884 Blunt Annot. Bk. Com. Prayer 1 1 8 All Festivals have 
Eves, including Sundays, but only some have Vigils. 

fig. _ 2647 Clarendon Contcmpl. on Ps. Tracts 11727) 497 
Our time in this world is but a short eve to an everlasting 
holiday. 

3 . tram/. The time immediately preceding some 
event, action, etc. Chiefly in phrase To be on or 
•upon the eve of. 

2780 T. Jr.Frr.RSON Carr. Wks. 3859 I. 2 69 We arc upon 
the eve of a new arrangement as to our commissary’s and 
quartermaster's departments. 2793 Smeaton Edystone L. 

§ 253 Being now arrived at the eve of October. 3806 A. 
Duncan Nelson 165 The hull on the eve of sinking. 181B 
Marryat in Pari. Deb. 642 It was proposed to pass this 
bill just when they were upon the eve of a general election. 


2875 Bryce Holy Rom Etitp. ix. (ed. 5) 150 These regions 
seemed on the eve of being lost to Christendom. 

4 . attrib . and Comb., chiefly in sense 1, as 'eve- 
repast, -time ; also eve-feast a feast on the even- 
ing before a festival or holy day; eve-tide = 
Eventide; eve-weed (see quot.). Also Eve- 
CHURB, -JAR, -SONG, -STAR. 

272 x Budgell Sped. No. 161 r 2 A Country Wake, which 
you know in most Parts of England is the *Eve-Feast of 
the Dedication of our Churches. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 466 
They rise^and bid prepare An *everepast. 2382 Wyclif 
fob xxxviii. 32 Thou bringist . . the *euetid sterre [1388 
euene sterre] vp on the sones of the erthe. c 2460 in Heame 
R. Glouc. (17241 II. 484 Quene Alionore . . childed a sone. . 
in the Christesmasse eue [ printed ene] In whiche euetid 
{Printed ene-] appered in the West ii sterres, of fuyry 
colour. 2482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 36 V laye in the 
chaptur hows tyl the euetyde of Saturday foloyng. c 2275 
Lay. 12858 ho hit com to ban *eue-time. Ibid. 17860. 1878 
Britten & Holland Did. Eng. Plant-n., *Evewecd , Hcs- 
Peris matronalis , a name apparently invented by Dr. J. 
Hill in Herb. Brit. 1 769, in reference to the fragrance of the 
blossoms in the evening. 

Eve, sb.- slang or dial. (See quots.) 

2725 New Cant. Diet., Eves, Hen-Roosts. 2847-78 Hal- 
liwell. Eve , a hen-roost. 

+ Eve, z'. 1 Obs. rare. [f. Eve tram. To 
be the Eve (sense 2) of; to immediately precede. 

2639 W. Berkley Lost Lady 1. ii. in HazL Dodsley XII. 
557 The night that eves the day of marriage. 

Eve, z/. 2 dial, [rep r. yeve, the regular (now 
obs.) southern form of Give. In midi, dialects 
give is used in same sense.] intr. To become 
moist or damp (efi quots.). 

2847-78 in Halliwell. 2863 W. Barnes Dorset Gloss. 
s.v., ‘ We shall ha’ rain ; the stwones do eve.’ xB8o E. Cormv. 
Class, s.v., A stone floor is said to eve before wet weather. 

Eve, var. of Eave. 

2746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 1 . 29 A Stone Cornice . .which 
. . would make a pretty Eve over the Kitchen Windows. 

E've-ch.Tirr. Also 7 -churre, 8 -chair, -chier, 
-chur. [f. Eve sb. l + Churr: see Churr-worm.] 
fl. The Mole* Cricket ; also called Churr -worm, 
Fen-cricket. ? Obs. 

1658 Rowland Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 1018 Of the Fen- 
Kricket, the Eve-churre, or the Chur-worm . . we may call 
it Gryllotalpa ; a Mole-kricket. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 
11. v. § 2 Fen-Cricket, Evechurr, Churr-worm. 2721-2800 
Bailey, Evc-chitrr , a Worm. 1726 [see Churr-worm}. 

2 . The Nightjar, Caprimulgus etiropxus. Cf. 
C HORN-OWL. 

2837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. Birds III. 633. 1885 

Swainson Provinc. Names Brit. Birds (E. D. S.) 96. 1890 
Daily Notvs 25 July 5/1 He is still a bird of many names. 
Some, like nightjar, eve-churr. .are suggestive of his voice, 
t E’veck. Obs. Also 6 evecke, 6-7 evick(e. 
[Of unknown origin ; not connected with L. ibex. 

The Welsh otvig, earlier civic, means a sort of deer ; but 
Canon Silvan Evans informs us that it was sometimes used 
vaguely; if this word was adopted into Eng. Higgins may 
have been misled by the fancy of an etymological connexion 
with ibex. ) 

(See quots.) 

*585 J* Hicgins tr. jfunius’ Nomenclaior^o Ibex, .a kind 
of wild goate, and supposed to he that which they call the 
euecke. 2601 Holland Pliny vm. liii. I. 231 Among them 
[the goats kind] you shall haue the roe bucke, the shamois, 
the wilde goat called the Eveck[L. ibices]. ^ c 26x2 Chapman 
Iliad iv. 122 The evicke [cuf ayptoc] skipping from a rock. 

Evecristen(e, var. f. Evenchkistian, Obs. 
Evectaut (xVe’ktant). Math. [f. L. evect- (see 
Evector) + -ant.] A contra variant formed by 
operating upon an invariant or contravariant with 
an evector. 

2876 Salmon Higher Algebra 295 The discovery of evect- 
ants is Hermite’s (Camb. <5- Dubl . Math. Jrnl. vi. 292). 

Eve’cted, ppl. a. rare. [f. L. cvcct- ppl. stem 
of evchere to carry out-f-ED^.] Of the edge of 
a tube : Turned outwards, trumpet-shaped. 

2861 Hulmc tr. Moquin-Tandott h. in. ii. 85 The aperture 
[of a Roman Snail’s shell] . . is provided with an evccted 
[Fr. cvasl ] margin. 

Evectic, a dictionary spelling of Egectic. 
Evect ion (A’e'kjan). [ad. L. eveetion-em, n. of 
action f. evehfre to carry out, f. e- out + vehlre to 
carry.] 

1 1 . A lifting up ; elevation, exaltation (in quot. 

fg.). Obs. rare -1 . 

2656 in Blount Glossogr. 2659 Pf.arson Creed (1839) 359 
[Joseph’s] evection to the power of Egypt next to Pharaoh. 

2 . Astron. a. An inequality in the moon's longi- 
tude (see quot. 1787). 

2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Evedion , or Libration of the 
Moon [The explanation confuses a and b.] 2787 Bo.nny- 
castle Astron . 422 Ejection, an inequality in the motion 
of the moon, by which, at her quarters, her mean place 
differs from her true one by about 2^ degrees more than at 
her conjunction and opposition. 1834 Nat. Philos., Hist. 
Astron.ix. 45/1 (Usef. Know!. Soc.), The evection discovered 
by Ptolemy is greatest in the quadratures. 2847 Whewell 
H ist. Induct. Sc. I. 220 Such is the announcement of the 
celebrated discovery ot the moon’s second inequality after- 
wards called by Bulhlaldus evection. 1879 Newcomb & 
Holden Astron. 263 The disturbing action of the sun 
[upon the moon] produces a great number of other incqnali* 
ties, of which the largest are the evection and the variation. 

b. Alleged to have been used for LirratioN. 

# 2706 [see a]. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict.\. 450 Evection 
is used by some astronomers for the Libration of the moon. 
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+ 3 . Eviction of heat : the diffusion of heated 
particles through a fluid in the process of heating 
it ; convection. Ohs, 

Eve'ctional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Relating or 
belonging to the evection. 

£ve*ctor. Math. [Agent-n. from L. evehHre 
(see Evection).] An operator formed by substi- 
tuting the differential operators d/da 0 , d/da lf d/da 2t 
etc. for the coefficients a 0 , na l9 a z , etc. of 

a binary quantic. 

Eve-dropper, obs. form of Eaves-dbopper. 
1704 Gentleman Instr. (1732) 181 (D.) Soldiers .. may be 
as guilty of thefts as eve-droppers or cut-purses. 

E*ve*ee*l. dial. (See quots.) 

1831 Agric. Survey Forfarsh. fjam.), Muraena conger ; 
conger eel . . the name seems familiar even to the common 
people ; they call it Eve-eel. 1867 Smyth Sailods I Ford - 
bk., Eve^el, a northern name for the conger; from the 
Danish hav-aal, or sea-eel. 

E*veish, a. nonce-wd. [f. Eve the first woman 
+ -ISH 1 .] Like Eve ; curious. 

17 54 Richardson Grandison vi. 210 (D.), I saw it was a 
long letter; I felt very Eveish, my dear. 

Bve-j ar. [f. Eve sb. 1 + Jab.] = Evechurb 2 . 

1789 G. White Selbomc (1853) 356 A notion that the fern- 
owl or eve-jarr. .is very injurious to weanling calves. 1883 
Ham fish. Gloss., Eve-jar , the goat-sucker. 

Evel, obs. form of Evil. 

Eveles, var. form of Evilless, a. Obs. 

||Eveli6, a. Obs. rare— 1 . [a. Fr. cveiltt, f. 
eveillcr to awake.] Wide awake, sprightly. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i, A pretty kind of 
young woman, .more evehe than our English women com- 
monly are. 

E*ve-like, a. [f. Eve the first woman + Like a.] 
Resembling Eve, or her characteristics. 

axqtx Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 013 To all the 
Daughters of laps'd Eve, Eve-like Concupiscences cleave. 

+ Eve’ll, v. Obs . rare— 1 , [ad. L. evel l- Hr c, f. e- 
out + vcllerc to pluck.] trans. To pluck, pick 
(a flower). 

1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 500 The flowers being 
evelled, new ones grow not again that year. 

EveUes, var. form of Evilless, Obs. 

Evelong: see Evenlong. 

Even (SVn), sb. Forms: 1 &fen, &fan, 
Mercian dfen, Northnmbr. dfern, 2-3 cefen, 2 
afen, 3 Orm. efenn, 3-6 eaven, (3 coven, aven, 

5 evon, 3 even, -yn), 4-6 evin, -yn, ewin, -yn, 

6 (heven), eeven, (9 dial, eem), 3- even. Also 
contracted 7 eevn, ev’n, 9 dial. e’en. See also 
Eve. [OE. afen, efen , (fern , neut. and masc., 
cogn. with OFris. bvond, hand, OS.' (band (Du. 
avond ), OHG. dband (MHG. dbent, mod.G. 
abend ) masc. ; perh. also with the synonymous 
ON. aptann, aftann (Sw. afton , Da. often), though 
this may be of different origin, cogn. with After. 
The OE. forms appear to agree only in the root 
(OAryan ef or ebli) with the other Teut. forms : 
the OTeut. type of the OHG., OS., OFris. forms 
would be *&t>ando-, that of the OE. /fen, efen 
would be *wbinjo- or *&btinjo~. The ONorthumb. 
efern is app. an alteration of £fcn{n ; cf. ONor- 
thumb. wees ter it, festern ( = WS. westen, fasten ), 
and OFris. forms like epernia to open. 

One hypothesis as to the relation of the forms is that 
*&Vando - represents apre-Teut. *epont -, a pr. pple. act., and 
that derivatives of a corresponding passive pple. occur in 
ON. aptann (: — *eptemo-) and OE. trfett (: — *&tunjo- : — 
* optnyo . or *epnyo-\ The etymological sense is unknown ; 
a. not inappropriate meaning for the act. and pass, forma- 
tions is. suggested by Gr. vjmoe, mild, gentle ^sometimes 
used with reference to temperature) which may possibly 
belong to the same root.] 

2 . The latter part or close. of the day; evening. 
Also in phrases, Even and {nor) morn ; at even 
and at prime , at all times of the day ; good even, 
a salutation (see further Good, Gooden) ; yester - 
even (Sc. yestreen ) , yesterday evening (see Yester). 
Obs. exc. poet, and dial. 

Ecowttlf 1235 ./'Efen cwom and him Hropgar gewat. c 950 
Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi. 47 Mi 55 y efern woere wais scip in 
middum sares. a xooo Guthlac 1216 (Gr.), Engel ufancunane, 
se mec efna gehwam. .gesohte. C1040 Rule St. React (ed. 
Logeman) 82 past past eis towyreanne hi wyrean o 35 e a: fan. 
a 1123 O. E. Citron. an. xxo6 On sefen aitywde an. .steorra. 
cx aoo Ormin 1105 He wass all da33 Unnclene anan till 
efenn. c 1205 Lay. 19570 pa hit wes eauen. c 1*50 Gen. ff 
Ex. 1675 Iacob wur 5 drunken, and euen cam. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 6385 (Fairf.), Fra heyuen ken come kaire fode . . euen & 
mome hit con falle. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas n. xxii. (1554) 
58a, Socrates, .wisest named at euen and at prime. exafio 
Towneley Myst„ Oblacio Mag. 125 Wesballe not rest, even 
nor morne. 1535 Coverdale Ezck. xii. 4 Thou thy self shalt 
go forth also at euen in their sight. 1538 Bale Thrc Lawes 
178 God geue ye good euen. 159* Shaks. Two Gent. v. ii. 
42 She did intend confession At Patricks cell this even. 
1600 — A. Y. L. 11. iv. 69 Peace I say; good euen to your 
friend. x6z* May Virgil (J.\ The sun's orb both even and 
morn 5 s bright. 1660 Howell Did. s.v., Good even (or by 
contraction GoodeenL 1697 Dryden Virg. (J.‘, Th* unerring 
sun.. declares, What the late ev’n or early morn prepares. 
s 759 Johnson R ass cl as ii. From the dawn of morning to the 
close of even. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 11, ii. 228 A 
plaintive tune, .sung at fall of even. x8x6 Scott Old Mort. 


x, My cousin winna stayony langer, Mr. Halliday ; sac, if 
ye please, gude-e’en t'ye.’ 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey ri. vi, 
Good even to you. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 279 
Ikiylight, done at four o'clock, Yields to the lang dark e’en. 

2. The Eve of a holy day or church festival. 
Rarely in wider sense: The evening or the day be- 
fore (a certain day or event). Eastryn even (Sc.: 
now Fastiyn's e’en) = Shrove-Tuesdav ; The 
Mings 1 even = Twelfth-night' Obs. exc. dial. 

c 2330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 171 pe euen of pe Trinite 
vnder Acres R. gan aryue. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 440 As 
apon fastryn even is The custom. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
F. A*, ix. xxxi. (1495) 368 To Ester perteyneth the euyn 
therof that.. is callyd .. the holy Saterday. c 1420 Chrort. 
Vilod. 1020 pe whiche in Mydwyntrus jevyn to p’chirche 
dude gonne. 1463 Bury Wills iCamd. Soc.) 17 On the evyn 
[of the funeral] myn solempne dirige shalbe kept. 1483 
Gaxton G. dc la Tour D ij, Upon the vygyl or euen of 
our lady, a 1536 Tjndale Frol, to Jonas Wks. I. 450 The 
saints., torment the souls in hell, if their evens be not fasted. 
1 549 Cranmer in Strype Life App. xl, Vigils, otherwise called 
Watchings, remain in the Calendars upon certain Saints’ 
Evens, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 230 Upoun 
tpeKinges Evin, when French mencommonlie use to drynk 
Hberallie. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1286/1 He 
died on Maie eeuen. 1623 Minsheu s.v., An holy daies 
Euem X764 Burn Poor Laws 13 No labourer, .shall take 
any hire.. for the evens of feasts. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., E'en, Kessenmas e’en . .Cannelmas e’en. Mod. dial. 
(Sheffield>, Christmas eem. 

3 . atlrib. and Comb. ( = * evening*), as even-bell, 
-blush, - fight , - prayer , -rising, -time ; also even- 
close, the closing in of the evening ; even-fall, 
the ‘fall’ or commencement of the evening; even- 
fire, evening gun ; evenglome {arch. ; revival of 
OE. (efenglim), gloaming, twilight ; even-mete, 
arch. (OE. (fen-me/e), evening-meal, supper ; 
+ even-while, eventide, eventime. Also Even- 
song, Even-star, Eventide. 

ct 1450 Le Morte Arth. 2236 By the tyme of *euyn belle. 
1835 Browning Paracelsus Wks. I. 5 From *even-blush to 
midnight. 1845 Hirst Poems 23 Came *even-close And 
darkness; yet they turned not back. 1814 Southey Para- 
guay Ded., One thrush was heard from morn to *even-fall. 
1859 H.. Gregory Egypt II. 200 Flamingoes . . winging 

their rosy flight at evenfall across the bay. 1879 H. Duvar 
D' Anville’ s Fleet in Poems of Places , Brit. Avier. 34 At 
*even-fire the bells were rung, a xooo Guthlac 1265 *Gr.), 
From *2efenglome eastan cwom. .dsegredwoma. 1871 

M. Collins Inn of Strange Meetings 25 The robins singing 
in the evenglome. Beowulf 5014 SiSSan *a:fen-leoht under 
heofenes hador beholen weorpeS. a 1400 MS. Cantab. Ff. 
i. 6. f. 66 (HalliwA, Sche..sey it is ferr in the nyght, And I 
swere it is evenlight. a 1440 Sir Degrcv. 1601 Syre De- 
grivaunt at evene-ly3th Armede hym and hys kny3th. c 97S 
Rushw. Gosp, Matt. xxvi. 26 /Et k^m *2efen-mete. 1848 
Lytton Harold xl vii, The even-mete will summon theesoon. 
1660 Howell Diet. s.v.. Evensong, or *Even Prayer. x6ox 
Hollano > / > /i«7* 1 . 13 The planet Mercurie seldome hath his 
*euen rising in Pisces, c xooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 11 Pa 
*aefen tima [<rxx6o Hatton afen time] was he ferde to beth- 
aniam. c 1205 Lay. 17860 A kan auen time. 1870 Rossetti 
Dante at Verona xxxiv, Flushed in the limpid eventime. 
c 1350 Will. Paler/ie 1747 To hei3 vs hastily henne. .euenly 
kis *euen while. 

Even (f*v’n), a. Forms : 1 ebn, efen, cefen, 
ofn, emn, in comb, em-, 2-3 efn(e, eefne, Orm. 
efenn, effen, emne, 3~4evene, 4-6 evin(e, -yn, 
ewyn(e, (5 evan, heven, 6 evne), 6-7 ea-, 
eeven, 4- even. [Common Teutonic: OK. efen, 
efn , by assimilation emit = OFris. even, evin, OS. 
chan (Dtt. even , effen), OHG. elan, epan (Ger. 
ebcii), ON. tafn , iamn (Da .jevn, Sw .jemn), Goth. 
ibns :— OTeut. *ct>no-. 

The word has not yet been satisfactorily connected with 
any other Teut. or Aryan word ; hence it is uncertain 
whether the primary sense was ‘level’ or ‘equal, like ']. 

1. Of a piece of ground, a country, etc. : Flat, 
plain, level, not hilly or sloping. 

c 893 K. Allfred Oros. 1. ii. §4 Seo burg wxs getimbred 
an flJdu m Jande & on swipe emnum. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 
2078 Set full sad on a soile euyn. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv ; vi. 

3 Glo. Me think es the ground is eeuen. Edg. Horrible 
steepe. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 100 They 
are euen and plaine without any hilles or hilly grounds. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 78 Our sight . . would be ter- 
minated, .in the largest and evenest plain by the very con- 
vexity of the earth. 1705 Addison Italy (1733) 175 The 
present Face of Rome is much more Even and Level than 
it was formerly. *859 Tennyson Geraint < 5 * Enid 239 At 
last they, .climb'd upon a fair and even ridge. 

b. Of unifonn height. . 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 70 Beastes alone.. wyll not eate a 
pasture euen, but lcaue many tuftes and hygh grasse in 
ayuers places. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 111. iv. 36 All must be 
euen, in our Gouernment. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv. 
ix, Both waies, I am too high ; and thou, too lowe r Our 
Mindes are euen, yet. a 1626 Davies (J.), When he did set 
his foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. 

c. In a level position ; horizontal. Obs. exc. 
Ncnit. in phrase, {On) an even heel. 

1375 Barbour Bruce m. 136 .He laid hym ewyn him be- 
forn. CX301 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 29 Lat thyn Astre- 
labie kowen adown evene upon a smotbe grond. 1836 
Marryat Midsh. Easy xxvi. The frigate was on an even 
keel. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 1x7 A ship is sajd to 
swim on an even keel when she draws the same quantity of 
water abaft as forwards, 1B53 Kase Grinnr/l Ex/, yxvi. 
(1856) 213, I wish it would give us an even keel. 

2. Of surfaces or lines : Uniform, without in- 
equality; smooth. 


. n 1225 Attcr. R.2 pe on (riwle] riwleS kc heortc, k« make 5 
hire efne & smeOe, wi 5 ute knotte & dolke of woh Inwit. 
1340 Ayer.b. 15 1 Efterward he dep al be reule, pet makep 
bane wal emne. a 1350 Childh. Jesus 1382 pis treo mot 
beo . . At ehhur ende euene and quarre. 153s Coverdale 
t Chrou. xiii. 35 The valleys were eauen both [Luther. Pass 
alle Grutidc eben waren ] towarde the East and towarde the 
West. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 Ane biggare 
can nocht make ane evin up wal without direction of his 
lyne. 1577 B. Googe Hercstach's Husb. m. (1586) 14 1 b, 
Looke. .that, .the grounde bee made, fayre and even, some 
thing hanging. 1580 Baret Alv. E 364 To make eeuen 
with the rule, ex&quarc ad regulam. 1664 Evelyn Pal. 
Hort.finfa 202 Cut dose and even. _ 1693 Dryden tr. Per- 
sins vi, To see a beggar's brat in riches flow. Adds not a 
wrinkle to my even brow. 1697 — Virg. Georg, iv, 213 
He knew to rank his Elms in even Rows. 1704 Newton 
Optics (J.), The_ superficies of such plates arc not even, but 
have many cavities and swellings. 171* I. James tr. Le 
Blojufs Gardening 34 Parterres . . should be flat, eaven, 
and disengaged, cxjio Prior Poems , Charity, Charity.. 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even. 1781 Cowprr 
Anti-Thelyp. 47 Smooth and even as an iv’ry ball. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 486 The water in the bay was 
as even as glass. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. Jrnls. I. 2Z3 
Hedges.. as even as a brick-wall at the top and sides. 

3 . Uniform alike throughout (in colour, texture, 
consistency, quality, etc.). 

1821 Craig Lect. Drawing vii. 406 Nor can it ; .produce a 
light even tint of any extent. 1846 Trotter in Baxter's 
Lib. Pract. Agric. 'ea. 4) II. 347 These last (turnips] are. . 
the evenest and best crop. .The whole field is an even piece, 
not having su tiered from the fly. 1683 F. M. Crawford 
Dr. Claudius viii, The sky was of an even lead colour. 

+ 4 . Of a path : Straight, direct. Of movements 
or speech : Direct, straightforward. Of a -visible 
object : Directly in front. Obs. 

cx 200 Ormin 9214 pier shulenn beon..eflhe & smepe 
wesjess. c 1325 Mctr. Horn. 48, I bid you mac the gates 
euin To Crist, c 1470 Harding Citron, lxii. v, Constantyne 
sawe a crosse.. full euine. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. 
(1611) 17 As the straight way is most acceptable to him that 
trauaileth. .so in action that which doth lye the euenest be- 
tweene vs and the end we desire. 1599 Shaks. lien. V, iv. 
viii. 114 In plaine shock, and euen play of Battaile. 1602 — 
Ham. 11. ii. 298 Be euen and direct with me, whether you 
were sent for or no. 

5 . Level with (+/*>); neither higher nor lower, 
arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11688 pe tre it boued doune..pe crope 
was euen wid k e rote. _ 1420 E. E, /I 7 //r (1882) 52 A flate 
ston off marbill, ewyn with the grounde. 1579 Lyly Eighties 
(Arb.) 135 When Demetrius wonne the Cirie, and made it 
euen to the ground. 16x1 Bible Luke xix. 44 And shall 
lay thee euen with the ground. 1626 Purchas Pitgr. 
(ed. 4) 434 The nether part of the Sunne seeming lust and 
euen with it. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Tray, xxxvi. 142 
On the out-side about eight and thirty foot high above the 
water, and on the in-side even with the ground. 1698 
Froger Voy. 33 Waiting till the Fish swim even with the 
Surface of the Water. 

b. In the same plane or line {with). Also (of 
a course, etc.) parallel; (of the two ends of an 
object) in line with the centre. 

a X350 Childh. Jesus 1425 Josep swipe glad was po pat 
euene weren pe endes two. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
{1625) Aiiij, I have applied a number of Figures .. and 
Tropes in the margent of every Epistle, even with the places 
where they are used. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. Ii. 
83 His life is paralel'd Euen with the stroke and line of 
his great Iustice. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 22 The Chimney 
to be made even with the upright of the wall. _ xqxx Y. T. 
Shorthand ix Write the Consonant in an even line with the 
foregoing Consonant. 1726 LEONi.tr. Albertis Archil. I. 

72 b, You may . . make a . . foundation for every particular 
Peer . . lying directly even with the current of the water. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii. 127 A ship to leeward, with her 
courses even with the horizon. 

0 . Accurately coincident or accordant ; exactly 
adjusted ; spec, in type-setting, To make even, make 
even lines, or end even : to space out the last few 
lines of copy, so as to make the last a full line. 

£-1400 Rom. Rose 5821 We been at one, By even accord of 
evenchone. 1577 B. Googe Heresbac/is Husb. 11. (1586) 

73 b, Good Grafters, thinke it best to hold the Graffe even 
with both hands. . 1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 89 The third 
is a driuing waie in two crotchets and a minime, but odded 
by a rest, so that it neuer commeth euen till the close. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Excrc. 277 Lay the streight edge even upon 
the line AE. 

1 7 . Of computed results, statements, etc. : 
Exact, precise. Also, * (The) exact ' (place etc.) 

c 1300 Cursor M. 20834 'Edinbj Qua welcan caste sal finde 
it euin. 1393 Langl..F. PI. C. xxnr. 270 Hevene hauep evene 
numbre, and belle is with-oute numbre. a 1470 TirroFT 
Caesar xiii. (1530) 18 Fewe or none of them [ships] came to 
the even port. 1551 Recorde Pathw. A’ttcnv/. n. xliv, It 
maketh iust xxix, the euen halfe of fifty and eight. x6oi 
Shaks. Alls l Veil v. iii. 326 To make the euen truth in 
pleasure flow. 

8 . Of actions, movements, processes, continuous 
states : Uniform, free from fluctuations. Of the 
mind, temper, etc.: Free from variations, * equal’, 
equable, unruffled. 

*897 K. /Elered Gregory's Past. xiii. 306 Dres wisan 
monnes mod bid sui5e emn. a 1240 Saivles Warde in Coil, 
Horn. 265 pole wiSefne heorte pe doin of rihtwisnesse. X297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 193 per come in tuelf olde men rayd euene 
pas pere. 1382 Wyclif Bar itch iv. 5 Thou peple of God, be 
of euener in wilt, c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 3rx With euene 
herte I rede yow tendure T/usstroofcof flortune or of auen- 
ture. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 143 Euen in meuynge {Printed 
menynpe) or clothynge. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 

To Rdr., That I may with euen sufferance continue in the 
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course of bis holy calling. 26x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII , in. 1* 
37 , 1 know my life so euen. 17x0 Addison Tatler No. 192 
r 5 Persons of even Tempers and uniform Dispositions. 1766 
Johnson in Boswell Feb., Pope’s [horses] go at a steady 
even trot. 1770 Lanchorne Plutarch (1879) 1 . 17 7 / 2 Peri- 
cles acquired . .a firm and even tone of voice. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. lxxxv, My blood an even ten our kept. 1870 
H oxley Lay Serin, xiv. 334 The even rhythm of the 
breathing of every one of us. 

9. Equally balanced ; in a state of equilibrium ; 

* not inclining to either side 5 ( J.). 

1579 Gosson Sch. A l> use (Arb.) 39 Bearing her sword so 
euen, that neither the poore are trod vnder foote, nor the 
rich suffred to lobe too hye. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. vii. 37 
He has A Noble seruant to them; but he could not Carry 
his honors eeuen. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
x88/i Its proper place.. by reason of its even weight is the 
Centre. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 349 In even ballance down 
they light. 1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 69 The Hand must 
be carried along the whole length .. exactly even. 1742 
Young Nt. Th. vm. 1180 An Eye impartial, and an even 
Scale. CX819 Bentham IVhs. (1843) II* 44 6 The balance 
is now restored. The two scales hang even. 1863 \V. 
Phillips Speeches vii. 155 He holds the scales of justice 
most exactly even. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 67 The 
balance cannot be expected to hang. .even. 

10. Of accounts, affairs, a reckoning : Having no 
balance or debt on either side ; 1 square.’ 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 2 b, Arithmetic by nomber 
can make Reckenynges to be euen. 1596 HarinGTON 
Met am. Ajax Pref. (1814) 14 For a man to make even his 
reckonings. 1605 Bp. Hall Medit. Venus B. 2 § 4 It 
hath beene an olde and true Proverbe, Oft and even reckon- 
inges make long friends. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 
14 How is it possible for a man of business to keep his 
affairs even in the world at this rate? a 1716 South (J.), 
Even reckoning makes lasting friends. 

b. To be even : to be square or quits ; to have 
settled accounts, f To make even : to square ac- 
counts. + To make even for : to compensate for. 

1511 Plumpton Corn p. cxviii, Memor. That Sir Robert 
Plompton . . is even for every thing to this present day of 
August. 1594 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazzo To Rdr., I haue 
bettered mine, or at the least made even for such other im- 
perfections, as can hardly escape the best translators. 16x8 
Bolton Florus iv. lx. (1636) 308 By the slaughter of Pacorus, 
wee were even for Crassus overthrow. ' 1622 S. Ward 
Christ All in All (1627) 36 When he had distributed all 
he had to the poore, and made euen with his reuenues, etc. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. No. 113 (1862) I. 283, I know that 
Christ and I shall never be Even : I shall die in His debt. 
i 65 i Pepys Diary 25 June, I made even with my father 
and the two drapers for the cloths I sent to sea lately. 1780 
Johnson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 June, I wish I had been 
with you to see the Isle of Wight; but I shall perhaps go 
some time without you, and then we shall be even. 

c. To be even (+ evens) with : to be quits with ; 
to have one’s revenge upon. 

14., Merck. <5- Son in Halliw. Nugas Poet. 32 My fadurys 
evyn wyth all the worlde. 1589 Hay any Work A ij b, lie 
be euen with them to. 1626 Buck. Imp. (1889) 63 Wherre 
uppon hee vowed to bee even with our Inglish. 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 111/1, I -will be even with you 
for this scorn, a 1719 Addison (J.), The publick is always 
even with an author who has not a just deference for them. 
1752 A. Breck Stewart in Scots Mag. July (1753) 339/1 
He would be evens with him. 1794 Mrs. Radclifff. Myst. 
Udoipho xxvii, I was determined to be even with Barnardine 
for refusing to tell me the secret. 1831 Lytton Godolph. 
9 Come out, and I’ll be even with you, pretty one. 1875 
JjOWett Plato (ed. 2) III. 264 Verily I would be even with 
thee, if I had the power, 

U, That is a just mean between extremes ; of 
proper magnitude or degree. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prcl. 83 Of his stature he was of evene 
lengthe. c 1470 Henry Wallace yi. 70 Be ewyn tyme off 
hyr age, A squier Schaw . .hyr gat in mariage 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Husb. 11. (1586) 80 b, There must be an even 
temperature amongest these extreamities. 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. xxxiv, The rest of his traine came after him by 
even journeys [Fr. a justes journbes] at a slower pace. 

12. Of conduct, laws, and their administration : 
Equal towards all, just, impartial- i* Also of 
weights and measures.; Just, true. 

rxoooiELFRicZ.ru. xix. 36 H abbap,. emne wseja and emne 
gemetu and sestras. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xix. 46 Ri}t bal- 
aunce, and euen ben the weijtis, ry3t bushel, and euen 
sex t a rye. 1637 Earl Stirling Doomsday , 6th Hour, Yet 
were their aimes and ends in th’end not eaven. 1719 W. 
Wood Surv. Trade 17 The wisdom of the legislative Power 
consists in keeping an even hand to promote all. 1775 
Johnson Tax no Tyr. 33 Though power has been diffused 
with the most even hand. 

•P13. Equal in rank, dignity, or power; in earlier 
use with dot, or with til , to ; also absol. Obs . 

CX205 Lay. 22928 At pine borde. .seal pe heh}e beon sefne 
[r XZ75 efne] ban loje.’ ai 240 Lofsong in Cot/. Horn. 209 
pe oli goste * pet is efne wi 3 l>e and wi 5 pin eadi feder. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter ii. 7 pe son is of his fadire. .euen til 
hym in godhed. ri38o Wyclif Set. Whs. III. 341 Sum 
men seien pat he [the pope] is even wip the manheed of 
Crist. rx4oo A Pol. Loll. 85 We awe not to arett_. . pingis 
formid of mannis craft, heyar nor euen to man in kynd. 
a 5»-x 530 P/yrr. ourLadye Z03 These thre persones . were 
alyke euen in all thynges. 1565 Jewel Kepi. Harding 
(x6n) 333 The Figure may not be far off from the Truth : 
otherwise it were no Figure : Neither may it be euen, and 
one with the Truth. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. xx 7 
Nevertheless, we may hold such a body to be even with 
another. 1720 Prior For my Tombstone , To me 'twas 
given to die; To thee 'tis given to live': alas one^ moment 
sets us even. 1754 Richardson Graudison I. xxxix. 297 Is 
there no way to be even with him in any one thing? 

b. To be even with : to be on a par, on equal 
terms with . 


1593 Nashe Four Lett. Co'nfut. 86 You wil. .imbraceanie 
religion which will be euen with the profession that fauors 
not you. 1633 Earl Manch. A l Mondo 11636)24 For all 
this, man is even with Death. x68a N. O. Boi leaus Lutrin 
j. 250 We may with both in time be even. 1733 Fielding 
Intrig. Chamberm. i v, I am not the first gentleman.. who 
has been even with his master. 

TJ c. The Combs, of even- are sometimes resolved, 
so that the adj. in apparent syntactical concord 
expresses the sense of L. co-, ' Eng. felhrzv-, joint-. 

a xooo Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker 214 Coheres , efn yrfeweard. 
1382 Wyclif Ezek. vii. x6 Thei shulen be in mountcyns as 
culueres of euyn valeys [Vulg. convalliuni\. 2482 Monk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 103 He..schallc be an euyn hey re with 
me elernaly. X483 Cath. Angl. xx8 Euen, equus, co-, 
cqualis. 

14. Equal in magnitude, number, quantity, etc. 

CX205 Lay. 29x03 He hafde genge efne wi 5 Gurmunde. 

Ibid. 30835 For his mfne wiht of goldc. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden \ Rolls) I. 325 Whan pe day and pe nyjjt beep euen. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1121 Hardde pitene, and wex, 
take even weight, c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. i. 280 The north 
schal be eendid by euen terme. c 1450 Castle Hd. Life St. 
Culhb. (Surtees) 931 With’ childre of his euen elde. 1495 
Act 11 lien. VII , c. 39 The seid Edmond to pay yerely .. 
CCCC li. at the same festis by evyn porcions. 1577 E- Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. in. (1586) 115 The legges ana the thies 
. .ought to be even [L. xqttalia], straight, and sound. x66o 
Bloome Archit. Ac, Three even parts. X749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xii. v, Partridge . . kept even pace with Jones. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles in. xviii, Were my Monarch’s order 
given, Two shafts should make our number even. 1834 T. 
Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 85 It is wax and caoutchouck 
even quantities, melted together. 

b. Of even date : of the same date. (Common 
in U.S. ; in England chiefly in legal langnage.) 

1681 Indenture 10 Mar., Reciting an Indenture of even 
date therewith. 1885 Weekly Notes 142/1 By deed of even 
date he covenanted to pay all calls in respect of the shares. 

c. absol. (See quot.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 222 Ye haue 
another figure [ntarg. Parison] which we may call the figure 
of euen, because it goeth by clauses of egall quantitie. 

15. Of numbers : Divisible integrally into two 
equal parts; opposed to odd. Of a dance: Per- 
formed by an equal number of persons. 

1557 Recorde Whetst. A iij, Euen nombers are those, 
whiche male be diuided into equalle halfes. X577 Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. 111.(1586) 138 b, He woulde your number 
should rather be odde then even. 1586 W. Webbe Eng. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 84 Then the daunce wyll be eune. 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. hi. i. 41 Death wefeareThat makes 
these oddes, all euen. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living (J.), 
Let him tell me whether the number of the stars be even 
or odd. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. 11. 103 An even number 
of Quavers or Semiquavers, as 2, 4, 6, 0^8. 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas xlvii, The same number cannot be even and odd. 
1801 Strutt Sports Past. (1876) 4x4 The army that pre- 
sents a front of even numbers is called even hoste. a 1839 
Praed Poems (1864* II. 171 Death looks down with nods 
and smiles, And makes the odds all even. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 407 Three is an odd number and four is an 
even number. 

b. Of objects in a series: Having a place 
marked by an even number. Even page ; the left- 
hand page of a printed book. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. y. 193 The laterall 
division of man by even and odde, ascribing the odde unto 
the right side, and even unto the left. 1684 Earl Roscom. 
Ess. Verse (17091 229 Accents regularly plac’d On even 
Syllables. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 374 The 
accents are to be placed on even syllables. 

c. f Even and odd'. all included, without ex- 
ception. *p For even or odd', for good and all. 
+ For odd nor for even : on no account whatever. 
Evenly even , oddly even (see quots.). 

c X440 Boctus in Laud MS. 559. 10 b, He shulde. .foryeven 
hym even and odde That he hadde doone. c 1450 Castle Hd. 
Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 4957 All’ |one oste, bathe euen and 
oa. c 1460 Towneley Myst . 170, 1 have sene the lamb of 
God . . And towchid hym for even or od. c 1485 E. Eng. Misc. 
(Warton Club) 42 Loke thou lete, for oode ne for ewyne. 
*557 Recorde Whetst. A iij b, Euen nombers euenly, are 
such nombers as maie bee parted continually into euen 
halfes, till you come to an vmtie. As for example, 32. 1676 
tr. Agripjds Van. Arts xii. Arithmetic treats of Numbers 
. .which is evenly odde, and which odly even. 1796 Hutton 
Math . Diet. I. 450/1 Evenly Even Number , is that which 
an even number measures by an even number; as x6, which 
the number 8 measures by the even number c. 

+ d. Even and (or) odd ; a game of chance ; 
= Odd or even (see Odd). Hence 7'o go even or 
odd. Obs. 

1580 Hollyband Treas.Fr. Tong , Per on nom per . . a 
play called euen or odde. 1598 Florio, Pari dispart , euen 
and odde, a kinde of play so called. x68r W. Robertson 
PhrascoL Gen. (1603) 551 To play at even or odd. 1710 
Brit. Apollo III. No. 5. 2/2 A. .. Challenges B. to go even 
or odd with him for a. .Sum of Money. X739 Cibber Apol. 
(*756) 1 . 16 Socrates cou’d take pleasure., in playing at 
Even or odd with his children. 

16. Of sums of money, numbers, etc.: * Round*, 
expressible in integers, or in tens, scores, etc. ; 
containing no fractions or ‘ odd * money. ■ 

1638 Penkethman ArtacJi. C ij b. Beginning with an odde 
6 d. and ending with even shillings. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5877/3 That . . no Stock be allowed but in even 5/. Mod. 
Of the price of bread, etc. Down again to even money. 

17. t a. absol. in adverbial phrases : OE. on efn , on 
emu (see Anent) ; ME. an emne , an evene , equally, 
quietly. To bring til even : to reconcile. Obs. 

Beo’iuulf 5798 Him on efn lisep ealdor-^ewinna. a xooo 


Byrhtnoth 184 (Gr.), pa on emn hyra frean feorh sesealdon. 
c xooo /Elfric Gen. xvi. xa He sewislice armro sire his 
Seteld on emne his gebro]?ra. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 0567 
King steuene Vor lute poer & feblessc huld him al an 
euene. c 1315 Shoreham 75 3 yf bothe beth of god wylle. 
And of assent an emne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron . (18x0) 134 
pan wer bo]?e pe kynges brouht alle tille euen. 

b. quasi- sb. in various uses, f Of a person ; 
One’s like or equal. + The even of it : the plain 
truth, ‘ the long and short of it*. Sporting. Some- 
thing expressed in integers. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 240 Of beaute sigh he never her 
even. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 128 The King hath run 
bad humours on the Knight, that’s the euen of it. 1889 
Boy's Own Paper 14 Sept. 794/2 All the amateur records 
are ‘evens.’ 

18. Combined in phrases with hand, f At (of) 
even hand : on equal terms ; also, without either 
gain or loss, f To go even hand', to go 'in 
equipace ’ with. To be even hands with : (Sc.) = 
‘ to be even with ’ : see 10 . 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 363 The Muses, .never flit, 
but followe thee, or rather, goe even hande with thee, and 
treade foote by foote? 1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 5x2 
Who so is out of Hope to attaine to anothers Vertue, will 
seeke to come at euen. hand, by Depressing an others For- 
tune _ 1650 R. Gentilis Consid. Alcibiades 33 He contents 
not himselfe to come out of trouble at even hand, by onely 
remaining comforted. 1756 W. Toldf.rvy Two Orphans 
I. 38 Certainly, if a man will keep but of even hand, his 
ordinary expences ought to be but to the half of his receipts. 
1822 Hogg Perils Man I. 325 (Jam.), I’s be even hands 
wi’ them an’ mair. 

Even (*Vn), adv. Forms : 1-2 efne, emne, 
3-5 evene, 4-7 evin, -yn(e, 4-5 ©even, (4 ewyn, 
5 evon, -un, ewene, eyven, hevene), 4 - even. 
Also contracted 6-7 ene, 6-9 een, e’en, ev’n. 
[OE. efne , by assimilation emne , efen , = OFris. efte, 
ivin , OS. efno (Du. even), OHG. ebano (MHG. 
ebene, Ger. eben) OTeut. *etnu, f. *ebno - Even a. 
(In literary use the contracted form den (fn) now 
occurs only in verse, and in colloq. use it is rare 
exc. north, dial.) 

The mod. Teut. langs. (exc. Scandinavian) have developed 
senses similar to those in branch II.} 

I. In senses closely related to the adj. (Chiefly 
admitting of degrees of comparison.) 

+ 1. Evenly, in an even manner ; regularly, 
steadily, uniformly. Obs. 

a xooo /Elfric Ps. cxviii. [cxix.] 77 (Gr.) Ic £e pine efnast 
healde. a X250 Owl tf Night. 313 lch singe efne Mid fulle 
dreme and lude stefne. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 43 So euene 
hot pat lond ys, pat men durre selde Here orf in howse 
awynter brynge out of the felde. a X310 in Wright Lyric 
P. ix. 35 Hire teht aren white ase bon of whal, Evene set 
ant atled al. - c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 47 Demaying 
hire m althing ewine. c 1400 Destr. Troy 436 Mony proude 
rynges, Euyn set to pe sight. 1458 MS. Christ's Hosp. 
Abingdon in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 44 Now God geve 
us grace to folowe treuthe even. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius 
1. (1739) *7 That Poet of ours makes his Verses run as even 
as a Carpenter can draw his Line. 

+ 2. In exact agreement. To go even (= Fr. 
marcher d' accord) : to agree (with). Obs . 

CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 126 Henry and he euen 
acorded or pei went, a 1569 Kwgesmvcl Comf. Afflict. 
(1585) A vij, Behold how good a thing it is . . for brethren to 
dwell even together. x6ox Shaks._ Twel. N. v. x. 246 As 
the rest goes euen. x6xx — Cymb. r. iv. 47, I. .rather shun’d 
to go euen with wliat I heard. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (184Z) 39 Both are for the privileges of parliament; 
can they come closer? Both are for the liberty of the sub- 
ject ; can they meet evener? 

t o. Equally, a. In equal divisions or parts, 
b. In an equal degree. Also as quasi -prep, with 
dat. ; Equally with. c. On equal terms, Obs. 

a. c 888 K. Alfred Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Sio sunne and se 
mona habbap todxled butwuht him pone dass and [>a niht 
swipe emne. ^1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 51 pe barons 
portiond pe lond euen pain bituene. X393 Gower Cotif. II. 
46 Copes riche . . Departed even of white and blewe. c 1420 
Sir Amadace iCamd.) lix, Take and dele hit Euun in toe. 

b. c 1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880) 310 Wheper alle f^ese ordris 
ben euene goode. c 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 2946 pat ech of ous 
..do al pat a may. To helpe ys felawe euene him-selue; 
among our fon to day. c 1449 Pecock Regr. in. vi. 313 In 
the same euen miche pouerte . . folewe in euen likenes. 
c 1450 Castle Hd. I.ifc St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 4066 Edyhvald 
was a man expert, Euen gyuen to god with cuthbert. r 1485 
E. Eng. Misc. (Warton Club) 85 Alle in ewene warme 
water. 

C- 1470-85 Malory Arthur x. xlv, Neuer were there 
foure knyghtes euener matched. 1577 B. Googe Ileres- 
bach's Husb. 111. (1586) 128 b, Be well assured that you bye 
them [draught oxen] even matched, 
f 4. In a just or proper degree. Obs. 
c 1430 Two Ccokcry-bks. 12 Let boyle tylle the Onyonys 
an pe Brawn ben euyne sothvn, an nowt to moche. Hid. 
14 Take pe sylf brothe . . Make it euen Salt. 
f5. Directly, straight; also of descent: In a 
direct line. Obs. See also Even-down. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3105 (Cott.) It brend, pe reke raght vp 
euen. CX340 Ibid. 3io6<Fairf.) pe smelle was squete and 
stode Jul eyuen. 1325 Barbour Bruce 1 . 61 Ony male, [That 
were tn Iynejewyn descendand. * CX380 Wyclif Whs. (x 886) 
334 He ledip his soule eeuen to heuen by goddis lawe. 
c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2281 Into a lond bothe riche and 
good, ffulle evyn he toke the way. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
E vij b, Ayen the Water his Way eeuen iff he bent. 

f b. 4 Dne * (east, etc.) ; directly (contrary, etc.), 

cz 30a St. Brattdan 515 Hi wende evene south, c 1400 
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Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 149 Beyond }>ir ilez .. to ga'eiien 
est, es na land inhabited. 2480 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
ccxxxv, 357 The wind was euen contrary vnto him. 1483 
Catk. Angt. u 8 Evyn agayn. ? 0:2550 Frciris of Berwik 
344 In the west he turnit him ewin about. 

IX. In weakened senses as an intensive or em- 
phatic particle. (With 6-8 cf- similar uses of just.) 

6. Exactly, precisely, ‘just 5 . Now chiefly arch. 
after Bible use, and suggesting some notion of 9. 

a. of manner; often followed by as, thus, so. 
Beowulf 1572 Lixte se leoma efne swa of heofene hadre 
scine 5 rodores candeL a 1000 Crist 330 (GrA, And efne swa 
Sec ^emette meahtum gehrodene claene and gecorene Crist 
almihtig. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 4767 pe thred day, J?e 
se sal. .And stand even in. . Als it stode first. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xi. xiiL (1495) 398 Thonder smythth the 
ayre. .euyn soo that it. .sownyth. .in the manere of rollyng 
and hurlynge of whelys. <71400 Destr. Troy 1633 Priam by 
purpos a pales gert make . . And euyn at his etlyng Ylion was 
cald. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. i W. de W. 1531) 2 b, Euen so man in 
the cage of this worlde. 2578 Tim ME Calvin on Gen. 97 Even 
as if a Man should give a sword and buckler into the hands 
*of another. 1594 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. xi, Even thus . . 
the warlike god embraced me. 1611 Bible Johnxs ii. 18 
Euen so haue I also sent them into the world. 1808 R. K. 
Porter Treat. Sk. Russ. <5- Sweet. (1813) 1. i. 6 It was even 
as Saxo Grammaticus relates. 2816 Scott Old Mori. In- 
trod., ‘Even sae — even sae.’ 

"b. of time : occas. quasi-/r<?/. « at the same 
moment with. Often with now (see further under 
Now, and cf. Enow), f Formerly also absol. = 
‘just now ‘just then 5 (cf. just and Ger. eben ). 
c 2205 Lay. 25939 Efne [ c 1275 eafne] Jrissen worden pa pat 
wif seide, Beduer heo gon hirten. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
535 Euene as the ssire sat, [Sir Maci] to the toune's ende 
him drou. c 2325 Poem temp. Edw. II (Percy) Ixxv, Euen 
upon the Monday. C2400 Destr. Troy 1980 He..Shoke 
euyn into ship, & the shalke leuyt. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Sowle v. xiv. (1859J 81 And euen with this word this Angel 
flewe his weye vp in to heuene. 25. . Mcrch. <$• Son 230 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. I. 148 Ryght evyn abowte mydnyght. 
c 2600 Shaks. Some . lxxi, Let your love even with my life 
decay. z 6 zz — Cyml . in. vi. z 6 Euen before, I was At 
point to sinke, for Food. 1607 Hieron IVks. I. 399 The 
high priest will liolde a councell, euen the dawning. 1612 
R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martin's 48 Our most gratious 
Soueraigne being almost euen with the breaking vp of her 
[Q. Elizabeth’s] ghost most ioyfully in this city proclaimed. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 30 These Shanks are to he 
nvetted (as you were taught even. now). 2820 Keats St. 
Agnes xxxv, But even now Thy voice was at sweet tremble 
in mine ear. 

tc. of place. Also absol .— close at hand (cf. 
Ger. n-eben). Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5179 Even aboven pat vale 
namly, Whare al men sal se his body. 2393 Lancl. P. PL 
C. xx. 152 Ho so is hurt in pe hand, euene in pe myddes, He, 
etc. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 73 Of the other 
side it [the castell] had evyn at hande a grete wood. 2578 
AVhetstone Promos 4- Cass. u. ii. 2 Ap. Where dwels Lady 
Lamia? Ros. Even by, Syr. 

+ d. of shape. Obs. 

c 2400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 pare was a table of gold, 
euen sqware. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1635 A clene wall clustrit 
with towres, Euyn round as a ryng richely wroght. 

7 . Quite, fully. Formerly often before numerals; 
now only arch . in Even to (= L. usque ad), in 
which use it suggests some notion of sense 9. 

C897 K. /Elfred Gregory! s Past. xli. 300 Crist ..hiene 
selfne geeaSmedde erane o <5 ftone deaS. a 2000 Caedmon's 
Gat. 1158 (Gr.) Cainan wintra hicfde efne hund-seofontig 
zer, him sunu woce. _ c 2205 Lay. 23924 He heoin wes_ leof 
zefne al swa heore lif. c 2325 Chron. Eng. 938 in Ritson 
Metr. Rom. II. 309 He reignede her Evene five ant thritti 
yer. _ 2546 Wyclif’ s Wycket 1, In greate sufferance of per- 
secution euen to the death. 2612 Bible Ex. xxvii. 5 That 
the net may bee euen to the midst of the Altar. 1646 F. 
Hawkins Youths Behav. (1663) 4 Nor is it beseeming to 
stoop so low as even to crowching. 2653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xlvi. 180 Carried at the mercy of the Sea even 
until Sun-set. _ 2667 Milton P. L. in. 586 His magnetic 
beam.. Shoots invisible vertue even to the deep. 

8. Prefixed to a subject, object, or predicate, or 
to the expression of a qualifying circumstance, to 
emphasize its identity. Obs. exc. arch. Also in 
16- 1 7th c. (hence still arch, after Bible use) serv- 
ing to introduce an epexegests ; = * namely’, ‘ that 
is to say’. 

a 1000 Guihlacgtf Domes hleotan, Efne pzes ilcan, pe ussa 
yldran fyrn Frecne onfengon. a 2000 Met. Boeth. viii. 46 
Efne sio gitsung. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 306, 

1 shall smyte of your hede, evyn anone. 1525 Coverdale 

2 Chron. vii. 22 Euen because they haue forsaken the Lorde 
God of their fathers. 1592 Shaks. Tiuo Gent. n. i. 49 Speed. 
She that you gaze on so. . . Val. Even she I meane. 1596 — 
Merck. V. v. i. 242 , 1 sweare to thee, euen by thine owne faire 
eyes. 26x0 — Tentp. in. i. 14 These sweet thoughts, doe euen 
refresh my labours. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol L. Pref.iiL § 9 
They imagined they even beheld as it were with their eyes. 
x6xi Bible Zech. xi. xo, I took my staff, euen Beauty, and 
cut it asunder. Ibid. John viii. 25 Euen the same that I said 
vnto you from the beginning. 2820 Keats St. Agnesxvii, I 
will, even in a moment’s space, Awake, .my foemen’s ears. 

b. (Chiefly in colloq. form e'en.) Prefixed to 
verbs, with vague force expressible by ‘just’, 
‘ nothing else but ’ ; in early use sometimes with 
notion of ‘to be sure’, ‘forsooth 5 (L. scilicet). 
Now arch, and dial. 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. in. to. (Arh.) 52 If she despise 
you een despise ye hir againe. 1653 Walton Angler 125 
Come, now bait your hook again, .and weevil ev’n retire to 
the Sycamore tree. 265s Fuller Clt. Hist, il ul§ 8 The 
beastly Monk .. had e’ne learned as far as Virgil’s ^Eneids, 


whence he fetched the Platform of this pretty Conceit. 
1686 P. Henry Diaries 4- Lett. (1882) 353, I can buy 
them here for 2 s. tod., which is e’en cheap enough. 27x9 
De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. x. 172, I e’en let him out. 2742 
Richardson Pamela 1 . 17 8 E'en send to him to come down. 
1802 Bentham Zr/. \yks. 1843 X. 384 As to the intrigue 
about the Institute, since it is begun, e’en let it take its 
course. __ 1822 Mrs. Wheeler Westniorl. Dial. 26 Ise ean 
gang with yee. 

9 . Intimating that the sentence expresses an ex- 
treme case of a more general proposition implied 
( = Fr. mettie). Prefixed (in later use often paren- 
thetically postfixed) to the particular word, phrase, 
or clause, on which the extreme character of the 
statement or supposition depends. 

This use, now the prevailing one in Eng., is foreign to the 
other Teut. langs. It is rare m purely dialectal speech, and 
(though a natural development of 8j seems hot to have 
arisen before the 16th c. Cotgrave 2612 does not give even 
among the equivalents of Fr. inesnte. The phrase not even 
(=L .nc . . quidem) is rare in early use ; Cooper Lat. Diet. 
1572 renders ne in publicis quidem by * no, not in common 
affaires * (though for ne nnne quidem he has 4 no, not euen 
now* : see 6 b); Walker Diet. Particles 1673 renders ne i. 
quidem only by * no, not so much as ' ; the earliest Lat. Diet, 
that gives * no, not even ’ is'app. Ainsworth 1736. 

a. Attached to thesnbj., agent, or object. 

2607 Shaks. Timon r. i. 82 Slake sacred euen his styrrop. 
2642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. xzz. 209 In Warire, even 
the Conqueror is commonly a loser. 2697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg, hi. 418 Ev’n the fearful Stag dares for his Hind en- 
gage. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 117 This quickly 
heals even cut veins and Sinews. 2802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. x. 82 Even this stupid gardener .. is as 
useful tosocietyas I am. 2822 KEATsZ/*w//?34jealousiesOf 
the Wood-gods, and even the very trees. 2854 Doran Habits 
4- Men 176 He was in debt to no man, not even to his tailor. 
2863 Fr. A. Kemble Rcsid. in Georgia 11 The tone of in- 
solent superiority assumed by even the gutter urchins. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostati 88 A harp, even, blunts the 
finger-tips. 

b. Attached to a word or clause expressing 
time, manner, place, or any attendant circumstance. 

2577 B. Googe Heresbaclis Husb. 1. (1586) 36 The Ieafe. . 
tumeth with the Sunne, whereby it shewetn to the hus- 
bande, even in cloudie weather, what time of the day it is. 
2611 E. GiUMSTONE.tr. De Serres' Hist, brattcestyj Fortune 
is a secret operation of the wisdome of God, ahvaies 
iust, euen when it is most vnknown to vs. 2736 Butler 
Anal. 1. i, A method of providential conduct, the like of 
which has been exercised even with regard to ourselves. 
2782 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. I. xiii. (2828) 491 Even on that 
memorable occasion his stay did not exceed two months. 
1818 Hallam Middle Ages ix. (2860)636 Even in Italy., 
the domestic architecture of the middle ages did not attain 
any great perfection. 2881 Bible (Revised) Mark xiv. 59 
And not even so [1622 But neither so] did their witness 
agree together. 

c. Attached to a hypothetical clause. 

2697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, m. 594 Ev’n though a snowy 
Ram thou shalt benold, Prefer him not in haste, for Hus- 
band to thy Fold. 2792 Sheridan Pizarro 111. iii, Even 
though that moment lost yourEIvira for ever. 1824 Scott 
St. Rouan’sxxviii, For such evil bruits Mr. Touch wood cared 
not, even if he happened to hear of them. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 175 Even if the king had been desirous to 
fulfil the promises which he had made to the Presbyterians. 
2865 Lubbock Preh. Times % 323 Even if the embankment 
had remained intact to this day. 2873 F. Hall Mod. 
English 36 Even suppose that these solecisms were col- 
lected. Mod. Even were there no other evidence, we 
should still be justified in assuming, etc. 

d. Attached to the predicate (or any of its ad- 
juncts), to emphasize the full extent of the state- 
ment (whether affirmative or negative). 

2728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 27 Such as these never 
arise even to the universal Knowledge of Order. 2779 
Hervey Nav. Hist. II. 335 These [conditions] the parlia- 
ment disliked and even signified a disinclination to ratify. 
2842 Dickens Old C. Shop xlii, He maintained a strict 
reserve, and even shunned her presence. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 211 Nor had they ever .. found England an 
agreeable, or even a safe, residence. _ 

e. Emphasizing a comparative ; ‘ still ‘ yet 

273 . Butler Serm. xi, It will even more strongly be 

taken for granted that, etc. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 1, The 
vanity and the satisfaction of my wife were even greater 
than mine. 2854 Mrs. Jameson Bk. of fh. (1877) 29 This 
advice is even more applicable to the painter. 

Even- (in early combs, repr. OTeut. stem 
*ebno~, sometimes with adjectival, sometimes with 
adverbial force ; in later use, combining directly 
as adj. or adv.). The forms are identical with 
those of the adj., but in ME. the -n was often 
omitted. 

1 . In various senses of the adj. Chiefly in para- 
synthetic derivatives, as f even-carriagcd, - edged , 
-handed, -tempered, -toed, \ -way ed\ also in even- ' 
wise adv., in like manner. * 

2670 Brooks IVks. (1867) VI. 342 Upright hearts in their 
constant course are *even-carriaged hearts. 1672 Grew 
Anal. Plants, Idea Philos, Hist. § 6 Leaves, which are Long 
or Round, *Even-edg’d or E seal lop’d, a 2825 Forby Voc. 
E. A trglia s. v., An *even-flavoured day of rain. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1. vii. 10 This *euen.handed lustice Commends th’ 
Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice To our owne lips. 1879 
Froude Caesar xviii. 305 Pompey’s justice was even-nanded. 
1849 J. F. Johnston ExPer. Agriculture 120 To the 
. . *even-numbered portions, nothing was applied. 1875 
Farrar Seekers m. 1. 267 Controlled, modest, faithful, and 
*even-tempered. 2854 Owen in CYrr. Sc. ic 1865) II. 79/2 
This . . family of ‘ artiodactyle * or *even-toed beasts. 2670 
Narborouch in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 64 These People 


. . are smooth and even toothed and close set and very 
white. 2645 Quarles SoL Recant, v. 84 This unle veils 
Thy *even-way‘d Peace, with indigested evills. 2865 Swin- 
burne Poems 4 - Bal., Two Dreams 78 Love.. Tuned even- 
wise with colours musical. 

1 2 . Prefixed to sbs. with the sense ‘ fellow- L. 
co-, as in even-disciple, -servant, - worker ; even- 
knight, transl. of L. commilito fellow-soldier; 
even-next, ‘ neighbour 5 (in Biblical sense) ; even- 
sucker, a foster-brother; Even-Chkistian. On 
the analogy of these, even - renders L. co - in even- 
buying, transl. of L. coemptio purchase. Obs . 

This formation was common in OE, ; examples of later 
origin chiefly occur in Wyclif. 

2382 Wyclif 2 Maec. viii. 12 *Euyn byinge [1388 euen- 
hiyng] of boonde men of Jewis. — John xi. 16 Thomas. . 
seide to *euen disciplis, And go we. — Phil. ii. 25 Epaph- 
rodite, my brothir and *euene worchere, and myn *euene 
kny^t. c:ii75 Lamb. Horn. 13 Uwil(c) raon seal his *euenexta 
beodan alswa he walde me him bude. 2382 Wyclif 
Rev. xix. 10, 1 am thin *euen seruaunt, and of thi britheren. 
[1388 Y am a seruaunt with thee]. — 2 Macc. ix. 20 Philip, 
his *euen souker [2388 euene soukere] transferride the body. 

3 . In senses of the adv. f a. *= ‘ Equally ‘ simi- 
larly as in even-clad ppl. adj., even-high , - mighty , 
-rich, - right , - worth , -worthy, adjs. ; also even- 
eche a., co-eternal ; Even mete, Evenold. b.= 
‘Evenly’, as in even-pleached, -set, -spun, f c. 
With quasi-prepositional sense, in even-deed adv., 
according to fact, indeed, d. Straight, directly; 
see Even-down, -forth. 

2622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 81 The only glory is to he 
gay, and the greatest shame to be under-clad or *euen-c?ad 
to our callings. 2555 Inst. Gentleman (15681 I vij, He 
whyche is the rycher man doth seeme to dooe wronge vnto 
the other, although *euen deede he haue the wronge doone 
vnto Iwm. a 2000 Crist 465 (Gr.) jEr Son up sti^e ancenned 
sunn, *Efenece beam ajnum fasder. c 2000 jElfric Horn. 
(1846) II. 598 iEImihti^a God, Jm 5 e burh 5 inum euenecum 
Wisdome mannan gesceope. c 2200 Okmin 18582 He naffde 
nohht ben a?3 Hiss Faderrzefenneche. azooo Dial. Devil 
4 * Recluse in Kemble Sal. 4- Sat. (1848) 85 He jdyde hine 
*efenheahne Gode. CX200 Ormin 15720 Crist iss Godess 
Sune..&wi]>S hiss Faderr efennheh. Ibid. 18571 *Efenn- 
mahhti} Godd wij>b himm []>e Faderr]. 2599 Shaks. Hen. V, 

v. ii. 42 Her [France's] Hedges *euen pleach'd. .Put forth 
disorder’d Twigs. C890 K. A£lfred Bxda v. x, Waeron hi 
eft *efenrice. ci 200 Ormin 21868 Te« shulenn wurr)>enn 
l»ser WiJ>h enngless efennrike. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xlix. 

3 He is *euene ri}t [L. directus ] godly in the penaunce of 
foie. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. xi. lx, A lower rank on 
either side we saw Of lesser shrubs *even-set with artifice. 
2645 Quarles Sol. Recant, vi. 75 If the ^even-spun Tvyine 
should be extended. 1388 Wyclif Job xxviiL 19 Topasie of 
Ethiope schal not he maad *euene worth to; wisdom. 1*2380 
— Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 322 Suffringis of Jus tyme ben not 
*even-worH to J>e glorie hat is to come. 248* Monk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 44 V . . dyd not for my synnys euynworthy 
penans. 

Even (f w’n), v. Forms ; I cfnan, 2-3 efnen, 
(3 effnen), 3-4 evene(n, -yn, (4 cmni, 6 evin), 
6-7 eeven, 8 eaven, 4- even. [OE. cfnan, also 
ge-cfn{f)an, {. efen, Even a. Cf. OHG. ebanSn 
(Ger. ebenen), ON. iafna, Goth, ga-ibnjan. 

The OE. tfnati, aefnan , to accomplish, achieve, correspond- 
ing to ON. efna of same meaning, is wholly unconnected.] 
I. To make even, level, or straight. 

1 . traits, a. To level (ground) ; to level, render 
plane or smooth (any surface) ; also Jig. J*k>. To 
bring up or restore to a level, or to a straight line. 

4 c. To even out : to dispose evenly into. d. To 
fit (one thing) to (another). 

a. c 1200 Ormin 9207 All J> att °kbt iss wrang & cnimb 
Shall effnedd beon & nhhtedd. _ 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxviiL 25 
Whan he shal euenen therto his [the erthes} face, he shal 
sowe the sed gith. c 2400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. «MS. A) 127 
Whanne Jrnu hast removed of J>e boon J>at schal be removed 
evene J>e brynkis with schavynge. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 

vi. 39 And even the erthe above. 2581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 54 Law, whose end is, to euen and right all things. 
2662 Merrett tr. Nerfs Art of Glass 364 Scissers cut the 
Glass, and even it. 2686 Aclionby Painting Illust. 1. 28 
Upon a dry Wall, haying first Evened it. 1722 J. James 
tr. Lc Blond's Gardening 218 The Line and Rake for eaven- 
ing and smoothing the Ground. 1750 tr. Lconardus' Mirr. 
Stones 145 When the face of it is evened, it reflects images 
like a looking-glass. 1860 Pusnv Min. Proph. 309 The Good 
Shepherd, . smoothed for them all rugged places,and evened 
them by His own steps. 2864 E. Burritt Lond. to John 
O' Groat's 318 The tailor’s shears, the mason’s trowel, and the 
carpenter’s edge, tools are evening everything in Christen- 
dom to one dead level of uniformity. 

b. 2382 Wvclif 1 Kings xi. 27 Salomon beeldide Mello, 
and euenede the swelw} of the citee of Dauid. c 1440 Promp. 
Paru. 143 Evenyn, or make evyn. 1688 Capt. J. S. Art 
of IVar 6 Even your Ranks, straiten your Files, a 2705 
Evelyn (J.), Beat, roll, and mow carpyt-walks ; .for now the 
ground is supple, and it will even all inequalities. 2849 St- 
doniaSorc. II. 290 The Prussian government, .desired the 
foundation to be evened, for it had sank in various places. 

C. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 • Selv. 2 Those things that 
right reason . . had evened out_ into ranks and kindreds by 
themselves, have been unhappily hudled and broken. 

d. 2530 Palscr. 540/2 Even this lynyng to my gownc. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. xviii. 33 Annot. 102 Evening or 
fitting [lit. tr. Heb. HIM meshaweh } my feet he makes 
them nimble. 

+ 2 . To level to, with (the ground, etc.). In 
OE. example: To throw (a person) down. Obs. 

azooo Riddles xxviiL (Gr.), Ic .. efne to eorSan Jiwilmn 
ealdne ceorl. 2382 Wyclif Jer. 1. 22 Confoundid is 3oure 
moder ful myche, and euened to pouder. 2559 Sackville 
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EVENING. 


Mirr. Mag. Induct. Ixii, Walls and towers flat evened with 
the soyle. 1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 21 Her 
■vpper worke [was] rased, and .. euened shee was with the 
-water. 163* Heywood 2 nd PL Iron Age in. Wks. 1874 III. 
393 Sees. .The stately walls he reard, leuel’d and euen’d. 

ft). -To bring -down to a specified level. Obs. 
exc. dial. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. No. 70 (1862) I. 183 He not 
even you to a gift of dirt and clay. 1650 H. Brooke Con- 
serv. Health H v, Evened my words to the meanest capa- 
city. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 84 You do well, Sir, said 
I, to even your Wit to such a poor Maiden as me. 1880 
Antrim *r Down Gloss, s.v., I wouldn't even my wit to you. 

■f 3. To make (a balance) even. Obs. 
a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. Ep. A iij b, The point of 
honour well weighed hath nothing in it to euen the ballance. 
1638 Chjllingw. Relig. Prot. iii. § 86 Even the ballance, 
and hold it even, a 17x8 Penn in Pa. Hist . Soc. Mem. 1 . 421 
Prudence and proportion will more than even the scale. 

+ 4. To make (accounts, etc.) even ; to balance, 
settle, square ; to come to agreement upon (points 
of difference). Obs. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 65 Foure prudent 
men wer chosin, on ilk side, to evin all debatis betwix thame. 
2619 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 2x5 By my 
payment Mr. Dalton and I have evened all accompts. 1664 
Pepys Diary {\Z-jg) III. 11 He hath now evened his reckon- 
ings at the Wardrobe till Michaelmas last. 17x9 W. Wood 
Surv . Tratle 90 The goods we send to that Country are by 
no means sufficient to even the account between us. 1745 
De Poe's Eng. Tradesman (1841I II. xlii. 141 He has evened 
all his differences. 3856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh vm. 
(r88a) 349 To sorrow for mankind And even their odds. 

absol. 1667 Pepys Diary 13 Oct., Evened with W. Hewer 
for my expenses upon the road. 

b. To even up : to compensate exactly. 

1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. Introd. 16 They take . . what 
he [Anselm] says of justice as if He [Christ] were engaged 
to even up the score of penalty. 

f c. To make (a person) f even * or quits with 
another. Obs . 

1604 Shaks. Oth. it. i. 308 Nothing . . shall content my 
Soule Till I am eeuen’d with him. 

i* d. To bring into accord, reconcile. Obs. 

3620 Horx Subsecime 142 To euen and compound them 
[factions] in mutuall amity and agreement. 

5. fa. To make equal. Obs. rare, 
a 1225 After. R. 182 Sicknesse pet God sent ..efne 3 pene 
holemode to martir. 2553 Gkimalde Cicero's OJfices 2 a, 
That diligently you read not onely my Orations, but these 
Bookes also of Philosophy, which now well nigh to those 
have euened themselues in quantitie. 

b. To treat or represent as equal ; to put on the 
same level ; rejl. to pretend to equality. Const, to , 
with (in ME. }xn). Also absol. rare in mod. use 
exc. Sc. 

c J2oo Ormin 1396 Enngless. .woljdenn eflfnennhemm 3 sen 
Godd. Ibid. 35979 For patt tegg Halij Gastess mahht EfFnenn 
wi> perplic ahhte. 2340 Aycnb. 16 Lijtbere . . wolde by above 
)>e opre angeles, and him wolde emm to God. 2382 Wyclif 
Isa. xlyi. s To whom licneden gee me, and eueneden and 
comparisounden me. <12605 Montgomerie Sonn. Ixii, I 
think it scome. .To euin an ape withaufull Alexander. 18x5 
Scott Guy M. xi, They never thought.. of evening them- 
selves to the EUpngowans. 2824 — Redgauntlet let. xii, 

* Me and Miss Lilias even'd thegither 1 Na, na, lad — od, 
she is. .four or five years younger.’ 2830 GwrLaurie T. vi. 
i. <*849) 2 54 The idea of me evening myself in sincerity to 
their mother. 2881 Sat. Rcz\ N6. 1323. 301 We disclaim the 
slightest idea of evening the two poets, which would be 
simply absurd. 3887 Saintsbury Eliz. Lit. 201 A touch of 
pathos, again to he evened only to Shakespere’s. 

c. Sc. * To talk of one person as a match for 
another in marriage’ (Jam.). 

2823 L-ockhart R eg. Dalton III. 119 (Jam. - *, ‘Would ony 
Christian even yon bit object to a bonny, sonsy, weel-faurd 
young woman like Miss Catline ? ' 

&. dial. To treat as appropriate to (a person’s 
character) ; chiefly in bad sense, to impute to. 

2345 Mrs. S; C. Hall Whiteloy I. iv. 58 It's long since I 
heard such a thing as that [having a nice cottage and some 
fields] evened to a poor man. 1B53 Reade Chr. Johnstone 
a6r ‘How daur ye even to me, that I’m seeking a lad?' 
1880 Antrim Down Gloss, s. v., Would you even the like 
of that to me. 2884 Illnst. Lotut. Nexus 2 Feb. 234/3 I’d 
have knocked any one down that had evened Such a thing 
to you in my hearing. 

6 . To liken, compare. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 24 3 eefned bip. c izoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 261 Dis woreldes biwest is efned to 
wastenc. 0 x225 A tier. R. 132 Auh pe treowe ancren we 
efneS to briddes. ^ c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 62 For ore 
Jouerd euenede him-sulf to a lomb. i860 Reade Cloister 
H. IV. 258 Would ye even a beast to a man? 2863 C, J. 
Atkinson Provittc. Danby, Even f to compare, to liken. 

XL To be or become even. 

+ 7. intr. a. To be equal or comparable. Const. 
to, with. Obs. 

c 1230 Halt Jlfeid. 29 Hare weden ne mahen euenen to 
hare, a 2240 Sawles IVarde in Cott. Horn. 251 Helle is., 
ful of brune uneuenlich, for ne met nan corSlich fur euenin 
her towart. c 2315 E. E. Allit. P. A. 1072 What schulde 
pc mono ]>er compas clym. -to euen wyth pat worplyjygt. 

+ b. To tally, agree with ; also, to be inline 
with. Obs. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (J.), A redoubled numbering never 
eveneth with the first, 1663 Pepys Diary 22 June, To 
Westminster, where all along X find the shops evening with 
the sides of the houses. 

8 . trans. To come up to, equal, rare. 

1583 Stanyhurst AEneis n. (Arb.t 58 A toure . . that in 
altitud euened 'l'hee stars. 1607 Topsell Serpents (X653I 
647 la bignessc he [the Drone] eveneth, yea, surpassetn 


the King himself. 1639 F uller Holy JVarigz The English 
Earl, .conceived himself to even him in valour and martiall 
knowledge. 1886 Burton Arab. Nts. (Abr. ed.) I. 177 A 
daughter who eveneth thee in beauty. 

f b. To act up to, keep pace with. Obs. rare —1 . 
26x1 Shaks. Cymb. hi. iv. 184 Wee’I euen All that good 
time will giue vs. 

Hence E’vened ppl. a. 

2847 Bushnell Chr. Hurt. 11. iii. (1861) 275 In the molds 
of a perfectly evened judgement. 

t E*ven-Cliri*stian. Obs. Forms : (see Even 
a. and Christian), [f. Even- + Christian ; cf. 
OFris. ivinkerstena, OHG. ebanchristani (MHG. 
ebenkristen)^] A fellow-Christian. 

Icxxoo Laws. Edw. Cott/. § 36 Fratrem suum .. quod 
Angli dicunt his emcristen. c 2x75 Lamb. Horn. 65^ Luue 
pine euecristene. Ibid. 149 Reupe for his emcristenes 
wawe. C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 21 Envy and ire ayene 
thyne even cristene. c 2386 Chaucer Pars. T. t 521 Wor- 
schip of God, and helping of thin even cristen. 2450-1530 
My rr. our Lady egg Somelonge to god, somme to oureselfe 
and some to our euen crysten. 2544 Exhort, in Priv. 
Prayers {1851) 568 Brotherly love . . toward all our even 
Christen. 2552 Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer vii. 51 To 
hate his euen Christian or to do other manner of sinnes. 
2602 Shaks. Ham, v.* i. 32 .The more pitty that great folke 
should haue countenance . . to drowne or hang themselues, 
more then their euen Christian. 

E'vendown, adv. and a. north. (Often hy- 
phened, or as two words.) Also 4 evenden. [f. 
Even adv. (sense 5) + Down adv. ] 

A. adv. 

f 1. Straight down. -Obs. 

c 2340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ktt. 1345 So ryde pay of by resoun 
hi pe rygge bonez, euenden to pe haunchc. c 1400 Dcstr. 
Trvy 13285 Thai, .derkon euon down on a depe slomur. 

2 . dial. =* Downright’ ; quite, thoroughly. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss, s.v., 4 He threaped ma evven-down * 
= He flatly contradicted ine. 2876 Whitby Gloss, s.v.. That's 
even-down just. 2877 Holderncss Gloss, s v.. He's even- 
doon fond, is that lad. 

B. adj. {dial.) 

1. Coming straight down : said of rain. 

i8or Hadst Rig Ixxxiii. (Jam.), Now it turns an eident 
blast, An even-doun pour. 2822 Galt Steam Boat 258 An 
tven-doun thunder-plump came on, that . .drookit the Doctor 
to the skin. 2880 Antrim attd Down Gloss, s.v., There was 
an even down pour. 

2. a. Of persons, in a good sense: Upright, 
straightforward ; in a bad sense : Downright; out 
and out. b. Of statements, etc.: Downright, 
direct. Of things : Downright, sheer ; absolute. 

2786 Burns Twa Dogs 206 But Gentlemen, an’ Ladies 
warst, Wi’ ev’n doun want o’ wark are curst. 1789 Sillar 
Poems 286 It was a fiction, An ev’n doun perfect contradic- 
tion. 2818 Scott Rob Roy vi, To tell your honour the even 
down truth. 1823 Petticoat Talcs I. 288 (Jam.) 1 may hae 
said that Andrew liked a drap drink, but that’s no just an 
even doun drinker. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 63, 1 never heard such evendown nonsense, .in a* my 
born days. 2824 Sir H. Taylor Ar/cvelde 1. x.(i849) 33 
the even-down Tetter you are right. 2877 N. W. Line. Gloss. 
s.v., He’s a strange punct’al man, as even down to the 
ground as can be. 

J* E’vene, sb. Obs. Also 3 efne, efeno. [ME. 
e/ne , evene, ad. ON. efni material, pi. ability, OSw. 
lefni (Sw. remna stuff. Da. evne ability).] 

1. Material: subject-matter. 

a X300 Cursor M. 33s (Cott.) Of himself he toke his euen 
pat he of wroght bath erth and heuen. 2423 Jas. I Hingis 
Q . clxxxii, Quhat nedis me, apoun so litill evyn, To writt 
all this? 

2. a. Nature ; form or shape, b. Natural powers. 

cx 200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 137 pe heuenliche premnesse was 
mid him po be fulenede ure nelende. pe fader on stefne. 
pe sunne on mannes efene. pe holi gost on culures hewe. 
<12225 Ancr. R. 126 Ancre..ouhte Jeden herd lif, ase 
dude pe lefdi Iudit, efter hire efne. a 2225 Leg. Kat/t. 57 
Euchan bi his euene. .wurSschipede his maumez. CX230 
Halt Meid. 43 Ha ewikede of cleane cunde, as is jn engles 
euene. Ibid. 43 A charbucle isbetere pen a iacinct ipe euene 
of hare cunde. a 1240 Urcisun in Cott. Horn, 387 He mot 
scottin efne after his euene. c 2325 Pol. Songs (1839) 257 
Somenours..Mys motinde men alle by here evene. 

+ Eve’ne. v. Obs. [ad. L. even-ire to come 
out, happen, f. c- out 4 - venire to come.] intr. To 
come to pass, happen, result. 

2654 tr. Scudery s Curia Pol. 106 He must necessarily 
have his particular interest, besides thepublique, which can- 
not but evene and happen on many occasions. 2663 Flagel- 
lum, orO. Cromwell (1872) 89 The Scotch War now even- 
ing, the lucky minute was come. 2669 Boyle Contn. Nrzo 
Exp. 11. (1682) 57 To try whether the same success would 
evene with all unripe fruits..^ 3702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 
11. App. (1852) 210 God sometimes may suffer such things to 
evene. . 

t E vehement. Obs. rare. [a. F. evenement 
event, occurrence : see prec. and -ment.] An oc- 
currence ; an issue, result. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. Relig. j. t. 6 A Providence 
which disposes of all evenements of things agreeably to his 
will. 3677 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. iv. 524 God .. contem- 
plates. .in his own wil the efficient ofal future evenements. 

Evener (fVnw). [f. Even v. + er 1 .] One 
who or that which makes even ; esp. one who 
makes or is a party to an equal division of any- 
thing. 

a 2400 Hymn to Virgin in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetty 
(1840* II. x. 109 Heil evenerc of old lawe and of newc. 
2889 Dublin Rev. Apr. 364 The * Cattle Eveners’ Pool * in 
Chicago was the result of a contract between the four 


federated railways leading thence eastward and three large 
dealers. Ibid. 3G4 The eveners agreed in return to divide 
the traffic according to the terms of the railway agreement. 

b. In Weaving, * an instrument used for spread- 
ing out the yam on the beam’ (Jam.). 

c. An apparatus for giving an equal proportion 
of work to horses in pulling, drawing a load, etc. 

2874 Knight Did. Mech„ Evener , a double or treble tree 
to ‘ even ' or divide the work of pulling upon the respective 
horses. 

t Even forth, adv. and prep. Obs. Also 
Eatforth. [f. Even adv. + Forth.] 

A. adv. 

1. Straight on. [Cf. Even adv. 5 .] 

c 1394 P. PI. Crede 163 panne y entrid in and even-for}> 
went. 

2. (Just so far. Hence) Equally (ivith). , [Cf. 
OE. swd ford swa as far as.] 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 143 Lere pe to louye pine enemye 
..euene forth with pi-selue. 3430 [see Em forth.] 

B. prep. To the extent of ; in proportion to. ♦ 

CX3X4, ri374, 1393 [see Emforth.] 1377 Lancl. P . PI 

B. xix. 305 He dede equite to alle euene forth his powere. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle 1. xxx. (2859) 33 To amende and 
satysfy for his t respaas, .euen forth his power. ■ 

+ E*venhead, e*venhood. Forms: 4-5 
evenliede, 5 evenhode, evynhede, -hoode, 
[OE. *efenhdd (cf. efenhada bisceop co-bishop), f. 
efen Even a. yhad rank : see -head, -hood], 

1. Equality ; position of equality ; equal dignity 
or rank. 

a 2340 Hampole Psalter xviii. 7 He stegh in til heuen til 
Je euenhede and ioy of his fadere. c 2440 Hylton Scala 
Per/. (W. de W. 1404) il xxviii, He sha! arej'se hem aboue 
al other chosen soules to the euenhede of cherubyn & sera- 
phyn. 2483 Cat It. Angl. 118 An Evyn-hede, equalitas. 

b. coitcr. One who is of equal rank ; also some- 
thing equivalent. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 253 Sir Edward . . suilk 
on wild he take His euenhed in manage. rx38o Wyclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 361 Pes pree vertues . . ben evenhed tc 
Goddis witt. 1570 Levins Manip. 2 06 Euenheads, c 0- 
xquales. 

2. a. Impartiality, fairness, . equity, b. Equili- 
brium, well-balanced state (of mind). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (2810) 37 .Bope riche & pouere 
he^emed in euenhede. a 2340 Hampole Psalter ix. 8 He 
sail deme pe world of pe erth in euenhed.' a 2400 Relig. 
Pieces /r. Thornton MS. xx pat kepes vs fra oxvterage and 
haldes vs in evenhede {printed everhede], c 2400 Test. Love 
in. (1560) 293/2 By evenhede profitably to rayne. 1496 
Dives Paup. (W. de W.) 11. xviii.' 230/2 Equyte. .ne euen- 
hode in shyftynge and in demynge myght not entre. 

t Eve'niency. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. cvenient- 
em, pr. pple. ot evenh‘e to happen : see -enoy.] 
Coming to pass. 

3656 Jeanes Fit lit. Christ 341 The effects of Christs obe- 
dience transcend those of Adams disobedience, in regard of 
certainty of eveniency. 

Evening 1 (rvnij]), sbP. Forms ; 1 6 fnung, 3 
eveningue, 4-6 evenyng(e, (7 Sc. e’ening), 3 - 
evening. [OE. d/nung , verbal sb. f. d/nian 1 to 
grow towards evening *, f. ii/cn Even sb. 

The vb. occurs in K. <Elfred tr. Greg. Dial. (Hatton 
MS.) 1. x, pa pa se daej wfqode. Also in tr. Btedade Temp., 
Sax. Lcechdoms III. 260.] 

+ 1. The coming on of / even ’, the process or fact 
of growing dusk ;■ the time at which this takes 
place, the time about sunset. Obs . ; merged in 2 . 

c 1000 -/Elfric Gen. viii. 21 Heo com 5a on sefnunge eft to 
Noe. c 1205 Lay. 30419 Riht to pan euening pa fleh Cad- 
walan pc king, c 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 40 In pe euen- 
ingue right Seint Icme cam to him ride. 2382 Wyclif 
Matt, xxvii. 57 Whanne the euenyng was maad, there came 
a riche man fro Armathia. c 1440 Bone Ft or 1458 To hyt 
drewe to the evenynge. ' 

2. As a synonym of even , which it has now 
superseded in ordinary use : The close of the day ; 
usually, the time from about sunset till bedtime. 

c 2440 Promp. Patv. 144 Evenynge, pe laste parte of pe 
day. 1553 Duke Northumbld. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 22 Wo- 
full was the newes I receyved this evenynge. 16x3 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, irr. ii. 226 , 1 shall fall Like a bright exhalation 
in the Euening. 1741 Watts Im/rov. Mind i. i. § 9 The 
Pythagoreans. .every evening thrice run over the actions 
and affairs of the day. 1767-95 Macneill Will 4 Jean n, 
The tears that now ilk e’ening Bleach’d her lately crimson’d 
cheek. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xviii. 122 On the evening of 
the same day. 1871 Morlf.y Voltaire (1886) ixx People met 
. .at the supper at nine in the evening. 

b. traits/, and fig. The closing or declining 
period of a person’s life, or of anything compared 
to a * day 

*6*4 Raleigh Hist. World (J.), The long day of mankind 
drawing towards an evening. 1647 Clarendon Ilist. Reb. 
vi. (1843)^50/1 He was a person 01 great courage, honour, 
and fidelity, and not well known till his evening, 

Pope Odyss. iv. ii6The sad evening of a stormy life. 1012 
Shelley Ad dr. Irish People % The king of Great Britain 
has arrived at the evening of his days. 2865 Pusey Truth 
Eng. Ck. 3 To . . consecrate the evening of my life to the 
unfolding of some of the deep truths of God’s Holy Word. 

3. An evening spent in a particular way? esp. 
an evening devoted to the reception and entertain- 
ment of friends. Cf. soiric. 

1870 Mrs. Riddell Austin Friars iv, Two or there 
friends were dropping in to supper ; and occasional * f vcn * 
ings out \ 2877 M. M. Grant Suu-biaid xvii, He enjoyed 
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those ‘little evenings *, as his aunt termed them. 1881 H. 
James Portr. Lady xxxv, Mrs. Osmond having an 1 even- 
ing’ — she had taken the Thursday of each week. 1883 J. 
Hatton in Harper s Mag. Nov. 844/2 Smoking parties and 
weekly 1 evenings 

*j* 4 . dial. (See quot . ; possibly this belongs to 
next word.) Obs. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss., Evenings, the delivery 
at even or night, of a certain portion of grass or corn, to a 
customary tenant, who performs his wonted service of mow- 
ing or reaping for his lord, and at the end of his day’s work 
receives such a quantity of .the grass or corn, .as a gratuity 
or encouragement of his^ bounden service. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey ; hence in mod. Diets. • 

5 . ait rib. and Comb. a. Simple allrib. or quasi- 
adj. with sense ‘ pertaining to evening, occurring 
in the evening 7 , etc. 

*535 Coverdale Zech. xix. 7 Aboute the euenynge tyme 
it shal be light. 1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 17 Now 
must we .. giue some euening Musique to her eare. 1651 
Davenant Gondiberl 11. i. (R.),Near to his evening region 
was the sun. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 22 Knowledge 
. - from the effects of things ; which, because it is more dark 
and obscure than that which ariseth from the causes of 
things, they [the schoolmen] termed evening knowledge. 
1697 DrydeN Virg. Georg, hi.. 521 The cool Evening-breeze 
the Meads renews. Ibid. iv. 628 A Shepherd’s Groom 
Surveys his Ev’ning Flocks returning Home. 1704 Pope 
Pastorals, Autumn 40 The birds shall cease to tune their 
ev’ning song. Ibid. Winter 45 No grateful dews descend 
from ev'ning skies. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 11 . 282 
We took our evening-walk in the fields. 3712 Addison 
Psalm xix, Soon as the evening shades prevail. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xix. 83 A day-devourer, and an evening-spy ! 3728 
— Dune. 11. 72 At early dawn to drop Her evening cates 
before his neighbour’s shop, a 3763 Shenstone Elegies 
vni. 5, I saw my friends in ev’ning circles meet. 1804 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 19 My evening prospects now 
hang on the slender thread of a single life. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood iv, I have been . . wasting my evening conversa- 
tion on the desert air. 1879 E. Garrett house by the 
Works II. 188 Aunt Barbara .. took her to the evening 
classes of the Art School. 

b. In various combinations of a more permanent 
character, chiefly simple attrib., as evening-hymn , 
t -mass, -grayer, -sacrifice, - service , etc.; also 
evening-bird (see quot.) ; evening dress, the 
costume prescribed by fashion to be worn in the 
evening ; + evening end, app. the western end (of 
a mine work) ; evening flower, a genus of plants 
(. Hesperantha , N. O. Iridacex) so called because 
its flowers expand early in the evening ; f evening 
glade, ? some atmospherical phenomenon seen in 
the evening ; evening gun (see qtiotD ; evening- 
lighted ppl. a ., illuminated by the light of the 
evening; evening party, a social gathering be- 
ginning some time in the evening (cf. 3) ; even- 
ing primrose (see quot. 1872) ; *J* evening-song 
= Evensong ; evening-star, applied with definite 
article to Venus, with indef. art. also to Jupiter 
and Mercury, when seen in the west after sunset, 
also fig . ; evening-tide = Eventide. 

1884 Girl s Own Paper Feb. 227/2 The gecko.. is some- 
times known as the ** Evening Bir^’. 2880 Mrs. Forres- 
ter Roy <5- V. I. 11 ‘Have you no ^evening-dress ’ asks 
Netta. 3684 Copper Mines ii. in Phil. Trans. XVII. 741 
Which Seam or Vein did go from the *Evening-end to the 
Morning-end of the said Work. 1847 Craig, Hesper • 
antha. The ^Evening-flower. 1866 in Trcas. Pot. 1714 
Phil. Trans. XXIX. 66 In the next place he mentions the 
^Evening Glade. 3748 Anson's Voy. n. iii. i4sThe Master of 
the Pink was prevailed on to omit firing the *eveninggun. 
x8xo Naval Chron. XXI II. 121 The guard ship fires even- 
ing and morning guns. 3867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
Evening Gun , the warning-piece, after the firing of which 
the sentries challenge. 3832 Tennyson Margaret , From 
the *evening-lighted,wood. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- ?;//. xv. i. 
38 Shall I come to you at *euening Masse ? 1873 Temple 
Bar May 229 In all places where Londoners do congregate, 
whether at dinner or ‘‘evening parties. 1879 Robinson 
Coward Consc. ji. vii, In true evening-party fashion. 1598. 
Shaks. Merry W. 11, ii. 100 A ciuill modest wife.. that will 
not misse you morning nor *euening prayer. 1872 Oliver 
Elem. Bot. II. 372 The expansion of the flowers in the even- 
ing only, of Common CEnothera .. hence called * Evening 
Primrose. 3882 Garden 22 July 64/3 The Evening Prim- 
rose covers the ground with large pale lemon flowers. 1535 
Coverdale i Esdras viii. 72, I sat still full of heuines vntill 
the *euenynge sacrifice. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. 
Udolpho ii, St. Aubert read, in a low and solemn voice, the 
^Evening Service. 1634 Canne Necess. Scpar. {1849) 89 
To use it as Papists did their matins and ’'evening song. 
3660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. ii. § 61 Until! the 
Evening song be finished, for then the Ecclesiastical 
solemnity is over. C1740 Shenstone Rape Trap , When 
the bell rung For evening song, His dinner scarce was 
ended. 1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixiv. [lxv.] 8 Thou makest 
both the mornynge and ^euenynge starres to prayse y. 
1667 Milton P. L. viii. 519 Till the amrous Bird of Night 
. . bid haste the Evening Starr On his Hill top. ■ 3781 
Cowper Retirement 46 Ere we yet discern life’s evening 
star. 1812 Woodhouse Astron. xxiii. 240 Venus : This 
brilliant star when seen in the' west setting soon after the 
sun, is known by the name of the Evening Star. 18x9 
Byron yuan 1. cxxii, ’Tis sweet to see the evening star 
appear. x8 86 Whitaker’s A Imanac 17 Venus is an evening 
star in the first half of the month [February]. 1552 Huloet, 
* Euenynge tyde , or euen tyde. x6ix Bible 2 Sain. xi. 2 It 
came to passe in an euening tide, that Dauid arose from off 
his bed. 1743 R. Blair Grave 716 Behold him in the even- 
ing-tide of life, a 1800 Cowper Moralizer corrected 12 To 
serious thought at evening-tide. 
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Hence (itoitcc-wds.') E*veningless a., without 
an evening ; E'veningly adv., every evening. 

1825 Blacbiv. Mag. XVIII. 441 And eveningless that 
sunny noon of heart. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4- W. 
xxviii, Daily^ or more correctly, eveningly. 

t £ 'veiling, sb? Obs. [f. Even v. + -ing k] 

1 . The action of the vb. Even : a. the action 
of making even, level, or smooth ; b. ? the action 
of comparing; hence, comparison (quot. 1230, 
which may belong to next word). 

c 123° Halt Metd. 7 Heouenliche luren. .passeS alle o< 5 re 
wiSuten eueninge. 1511-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII , c. 6. § 1 Suche 
byer. .may drawe and strayn them [clothes] for evenyng of 
them oonly. 3611 Cotgr., Vniement, an euenning, equal- 
ling, planing. 1670 Nardorough in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 

I. 117111 73, I saw where the Natives had been by the even- 
ing of the Grass. 

2 . The condition of being even ; equality. 

• c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3372 pi maister..neuer yet of nobley 
An euenyng to me. 

*t* E'Vening, sb? and a. Obs. [a. ON. iafning-i, 
sb. f. iafn Even a. But possibly this may have 
blended with an adv. f. OE. efen , Even a. + -inga, 
-mtga advb. suffix.] 

A- sb. An eqnal, one of the same rank ; a 

* match 7 ; a neighbour (in scriptural sense). 

a 3200 Moral Ode. 162 in Lamb. Horn. 169 per sculen 
eueningges bon riche and the la3e. c 3200 Okmin 10702 
Tatt tu wikb kin efenninng J>e metelike lede. a 1225 Leg. 
Hath. 1 19 Heo. .undernam hit [lare]se wel pmt nane ne was 
hire euening. c 3325 Chron. Eng. 24 in Ritson Metr. Rom. 

II. 271 Geomagog hatte here Kyng, Me nuste no wer ys 
evenyng. 0x450 MYRC1229 Hast thou eiiuyet thyn euenynge. 

J 3 - adj. ? or adv. 

1 . [The sb. or adv. used predicate vely.] Equal; 
on a level ; of the same rank. Const, lo, with. 

c 3200 Ormin 13674 pe lape gast batt wollde ben effninng 
wibb Godd. a 3225 After. R. 334 Hwuche unSeauwes beoc) 
efnunge to beos. a 130a Cursor M. 11688 (Cott.) pe crop 
was euening to pe rote. Ibid. 23392 pat ilk b an P e 
angels do b a t bou sal euening pan be to. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
2217 Of any erdyng in erthe euenyng to vs. 

2 . As adv. qualifying an adj. 

01300 Cursor M. 28170 [Cott.) Of him pat was myn euen- 
ing rike. 

f £*venkin, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Even a. + 
Kin; cf. Alkin.] Of. the same kindred. 

01450 Lay Folks Mass-bk. 72 We sal make a specialle 
prayer for. .all oure euenkyn saules. 

t £*venleche, V. Obs. [OE. (gc-)efenfcvcan, {. 
efen. Even a. + -/dean, f. -lac (see -look) used as 
suffix forming sbs. of quality.] traits. To imitate. 

02000 Ps. lxxxviii. 7 (Lye), oxooo vElfric Horn. II. 34 
He [Stephanus] . . Cristes . . gebysnunge serfestlice geefen- 
lsehte. o 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 113 So 51 iche nis nan mon wel 
cristene butan pe pe cristc euenlecheS. * 

+ £*venlength. Obs. In 3 3eveleng8he. [a. 
ON. iafnlengdy f. iafn equal, Even + lengd length.] 
The time of year when the days and nights are of 
equal length ; the equinox.' 

c 3250 Gcu. 4 ' Ex. 147 In geuelengShe worn it [Se mones 
ligt] mad. 

tE'venless, a. Obs. [f. Even a. + -less.] 
Without evenness ; unrhythmical ; awkward. 

1652 Ashmole Theat. Client. Proleg. 32 The slow and 
eyenlesse Numbers of Prose. 

f Evenle'sten. Obs. [OE. efe{it)ldsle, wk. 
fern.] Some plant. (Cockayne’s rendering * ever- 
lasting 7 is due to mistaken etymology.) 

c 3000 Sax. Leechd. II. 78 Grundeswelge, hole cersan, 
wegbrade, efelaste, ontre..wel on buteran eal togmdere. 
Ibid. HI* 2 With Ueafod wraice genim hamorwyrt & efen- 
lastan nySowearde. 0x265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.- 
Wulcker 559 Mercurialis, i. euenlesten, i. mercurial [Even- 
lesten. The herb mercury, Halliwell]. 

+ £ wenlikly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. ME. evenly k, 
Evenly a. + -ly 2 .] a. Directly, in a direct line ; 
b. exactly. Cf. Evenly adv. 2. 

c 3425 Wyntoun Cron. iv. viii. 2 A thowsand a hundyr 
and tylty And thre yhere thare-till ewynlykly. Ibid. vm. 
lit. 1 13 Bot fra the stok down ewynlykly Discendand per- 
sownys lynealy. 

+ £*veuliness. Obs. Also 1 efnlicnesse, 
emlicnes. [OE. efnlicnesse , f. efnliCy efenlic , 
Evenly a. + -ness.] The qualify of being even ; 
equality, evenness ; adaptation, suitability. 

t-897 K. ATfred Gregorys Past. xvit. 322 Hie healdaS ina 
Seferradenne & efnlicnesse Sonne ealdordom. a 1000 Ead- 
•wine's Cant. Psalt. cxviii. [cxix.] 144 Kmlicnes ^ewitnesse 
pin on ecnesse. X674N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Sclv. 8 If we do but 
allow God to deal with us. .in wayes bearing an evenliness 
with our kind. 

t £’venling. Obs. Also 1 efnling, 1-2 efen- 
ling. [OE. efen ling, f. efen, Even a. + -ling.] 
An equal, fellow-man, ‘ neighbour *. 

a 3000 Eadivine's Cant . Psalt. xliv. 8 [xlv. 7] Forecfeen 
smirede 3 e god god b‘ n of ete bliss e fore efnlinge pine. 
c 3175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Luuien bl cristen euenling Alswa pe 
seoluen in alle ping- Ibid. 67 pin sunful efenling Iuue him 
for godes ping. 

t £*venlong, a. and adv. Obs. Also evelong. 
[f. Even- + Long a. 

The etymological notion is obscure ; perh. the adv. origi- 
nated first, and the adj. use was developed from the sense 
‘straight along', with the help of some confusion with 
Avelong. In OE. e/elang occurs once (‘pxt cu 3 e hoi .. 


pzet he efelang air gefylde* Riddles xlv. 7), with the' sense 
* of the same length or perh. * lengthwise 

A. adj. Oblong. 

1387 Tkevisa Higdcn (Rolls) 1 . 405 Butter, melk and chese 
I-schapeeuelongand cornered wise {oblong us et telra^onus). 
1398 — Barth. Dc P. R. m. xviL (Tollem. MS.), An euen 
longe tre meuid swyftly semep rounde. Ibid. v. ix. (1495) 
115 Euenlonge browes wyth lytyll beer sygnefyeth coward- 
nesse. r 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 53 Take pe Stuffe of pe 
Porke, & putte it on euelong cofyn of fayre past. 3565 
Golding Ovid's Met. vm.(i593) 199 This brooke is woont.. 
evelong stones JL. obliqua saxa] to came With hideous 
roring downe his streame. 

B. adv. a. Straight along, in a line. b. In an 
oblong form. 

3398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. v. xxxvi. (1495) 148 The 
herte is euenlonge shapen as a toppe. 14.. Porkington 
MS. in Wright Diet. s. v., One the upper syde make holys 
evenelonge, as many as thou wylt. 
t Evenly (fVnli), a. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: see 
Even a. and -ly 1. [ME. evenlich , OE. efenlic , f. 
efen, Even a. + -lic, -ly k Cf. ON. iafnligr, Goth. 
ibnaleiks."] 

1 . Equal ; of the same character, degree, rank, 
weight, etc. Of a date : The same' (cf. Even a. 
14b). 

a xooo Crist 39 (Gr.) Namig efenlic 3 am *rer ne siSSan in 
worldexewearb wifes jearnung. c 1200 Ormin 1837 Michaml 
bitacnepp uss. .whillc iss wipp Godd all efennlic. c 3275 in 
O. E. Misc. 90 Ha’iy tViomas of heoueriche A\)e apostles 
eueliche. <^1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 318 pe date was 
euenlik, a pousand pre^ hundred & tuo, Whan pe Erie of 
Karrik turned pe Scottis fro. c 3374 Chaucer Booth, in. ix. 
88 pou by euenlyk causes enhaunsest pe soules and pe lasse 
liues. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron-, vm. iii. 77 5houre modyr and 
I in ewynlyk gre Discendand fra pe stok are we. 3513 
Douglas JEtieis v. viii. 2 Eneas . . Twa evinlie burdouns 
walit..And equale armour. .On schulderis ..buklis he. 
f b. Equal to one’s needs ; moderate. Obs. 
c T2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 Det foremeste [Temperancia] 
is riht medeme mel . . Dat oder [Modica potio] is emliche 
drinke. .for to beten his purstes nede. 

2 . Even : a. Of persons : Fair, equitable, just, 
impartial. 

£1425 Wyntoun Cron. v.x. 882 Sutyleoff ingyne he was: 
and eloquent And ewynlyk in-till jugement. 3488 Sc. Acts 
yas. IV ( 1814) 210/2 Personis .. vnsuspect to his hienes, & 
evinly to all his liegis. 2494 Act. Dom.Conc. 361 (Jam.) 
The money, .salbe layit in ane evinly manis hand. 3567 in 
G. Buchanan Detect. Q. Mary (1572) sig. X liij a, I desyre 
the mony to be consignit into an eeuenly mans hand. 

b. Of the ground, roads, etc.; Free from' in- 
equalities, level, smooth, uniform. 

1721 Ramsay Poems , To R. Yarde , Poets show'd these 
evenly roads That lead to dwellings of the gods. 3808-25 
Jamieson s.v., We speak . . of an evinly course, both as re- 
specting progress in a journey, and the tenor of one’s 
conduct. 

Evenly (Pv’nli), adv. [OE. cf entice : see Even 
a. and -LY -.] In an even manner or degree. 

The physical senses are of late emergence, having in early 
use been expressed by Even adv. 

1 . So as to present an even or uniform surface or 
line ; smoothly, without inequalities in level, form, 
texture, consistency, depth of tint, etc. 

3634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 49 The court., is most 
evenly paved with bricks, a 1639 Wotton (J.) A palish 
clearness, evenly and smoothly spread.. of a pretty solid 
consistence. 1755 in Johnson. 3879 G. Gladstone in 
Cassell’s Techn. Edttc. I. 351 The paste is spread evenly 
upon the table to an exact depth, 
f 2 . In a straight line, directly. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. j Hen. IV, m. i. 103 Here the smug and 
Siluer Trent shall runne. In ,_a new Channell, faire and 
euenly. 3599 — Hen. V , 11. iv. 91 You find him euenly 
deriu’d From his most fam'd, of famous Ancestors, 
b. In an even direction or position with. 

1599 Shaks .Much Adou. ii. 7 Whatsoeuer comes athwart 
his affection, ranges euenly with mine. 3875 Bedford 
Sailors Pocket Bk. iv. fed. 2) 93 Looking carefully up the 
vernier, the third line above the figure 3 is seen to lie evenly 
with a line on the scale. 

f 3 . Exactly ; in exact coincidence or agreement. 
£* 3 2 5 Metr. Horn. 96 The stem, that thaim the gat gan 
schawe. .comeuenlye Thar Crist was abowen. 3375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 228 Quhen it [the wain] wes set evinly JJetuix the 
chekys of the 3et. 3393 Gower Con/. 1 1 . 179 He . . Let make 
of gold. .A precious ymage riche After his fader evenliche. 
c 3449 Pecock Repr. v. iii. 496 Euenlier and more accord- 
ingli. 15x2 Act. 4 Hen. VIII , c. 19. § to The hole some. . 
evenly agreable and concordaunte with the hoole some com- 
prised in the seid endenture. 

f b. At the very moment ; immediately. Obs. 
c 3350 Will. Pale me 1747 To het3 ys hastily nenne..ich 
hope be b e best, euenly |>is euen while. I bid. 533 ^ Eche 
man was esed euenli at wille. p 

4 . With reference to movement or action : \ v ith- 
out fluctuations or variations ; equably, uniformly. 

2673 Milton Samson 671 Thou towards him with hand 
so various.. Temper’st thy providence through his short 
course : Not evenly, as thou rul’st The angelic orders. _ 2674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sclv. 217 A wheel of manifold rims. . 
would make out uneven bows of circles, m even shares of 
time, the whole wheel being evenly turned, a 2732 Attef- 
bury Serm. (1740) I. vii. 251 We are so apt to forget God s 
administration of the great affairs below, when they po on 
evenly and regularly. Mod. The hind wheel of my bicycle 
doesn't run evenly. __ * 

b. With equanimity or evenness of mind ; se- 
renely, tranquilly. 

a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) ir Strenghc 
of*herte and will euynly to suffire he wele and J>e waa. 
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1682 Norris Hicrocles Pref. 10 That can look upon another 
man's Lands evenly and pleasingly as if they were his own. 
1844 Stanley *dr«o/</(i858j II- x. 275 To be ready to bear 
evenly, not sullenly. 

5. Without inclination to either side. a. In a 
state of equipoise ; under even conditions ; without 
manifest advantage on either side. b. Impartially, 
fairly, justly, equitably. 

a 1250 Prcv. Alfred 79 in O. E. Mi sc. 106 And ]>e clerek 
and J>eknyht he schulle demen euelyche [a 1275 ( 2nd text) 
euenltche] riht. 1375 Barbour Brncc vn. 103, 2 trow he 
suld be hard to sla, And he war bodyn all evynly. 2424 •Sc, 
Acts Jos. I \1597) § 45 Gif the Iudge refusis to do the 
Law’ eavenlie, the partie compleinand sail haue recourse to 
the King. C1470 Henry Wallace v*. 53 He thinkis als 
luff did him hye awance, So ewynly held be fauour the bal- 
lance. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. 297 
[She] prouyded men lerned. .cuenly & indyfferently to here 
all causes, a 1626 Bacon Advice to PiHters (J.), It behoves 
you to carry yourself wisely and evenly between them [the 
king and prince] both. # a 1742 Bentley (J.), Being evenly 
balanced between infinite attractions. 1843 Arnold Hist. 
Rome III. 157 A single battle, evenly contested and hardly 
won. i8ss Macaulay Hist . Eng. Ill, 255 The Sove- 
reign, .had not the power to bear nimself evenly between 
his large and his small kingdom. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th 
C. I. i. u8The apparent wishes of the nation hung so evenly 
and oscillated so frequently. 

(?. Equally. +a. In an equal degree or propor- 
tion, Sometimes followed by as. Obs . 

a 1000 tr. Bx da's Eccl. Hist. in. xxiii, Calin. . wies maesse 
preost Sc efenlic Godes man. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth . 1. v. 25 
pou. .compleinest bat gerdouns ne oen not eueuliche golde 
to desertes of folk. . 1382 Wyclif Ezek: xlvii. *4 For- 
soothe 5e shuln weelde it, eche cuenly as his brother, c 2400 
Three Kings Cologne xiv. 48 pe sterre euenlich ^ede to- fore 
euery kyng and all herpepil. 2423 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowlc lv. 
xxv».<i483) 71 b, Theyr wyttes shoTd ben euen y lyke, and 
euenly shold they comprehenden. 

b. In the same degree throughout. Cf. I. 

a 2613 Brerewood (J.), The upper face of the sea is known 
to be level by nature, and evenly distant from the centre. 
2756 Burke Subl. <$■ B. <2759) 309 The liquor reflecting all 
the rays of its proper colour evenly. 

c. In equal parts or shares ; as much on one 
side as on the other. 

2395 E. E. Wills (2882! s, Cxx It, euenliche to be departed 
betwix ham thre. c 1420 Pallad . on Hush. 1. 606 Hony, 
myxt with salt armonyake And comyn evenly, is goode 
therfore. 2472 Act. Audit. 18 One [ = on] baith thair 
expensis evinly. 2574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 43 b, Gavel- 
kind whereby, .the children males oughte evenly to inherit. 
2614 Raleigh Hist. World Pref. B ii j, There is no great Art 
in deuiding euenly of those things, which are subiect to 
number and measure. 2885 II pool Daily Post 30 June 5/6 
The two parties in the borough are very evenly divided. 

7. Evenly even, odd : see Even, Odd. 
t Evenme'te, ci. Obs. Also 2 Onn. efenn- 
mete. [? OE. *efcnmxlc , f. efen , Even a. + jnxte 
(see Meet- a.) of a certain measure, f. WGer. 
*mata measure. Cf. OHG. ebenmazf.] Of the 
same measure or standing, co-equal. 

c xzoo Or.min 22365 Wibb enngless efennmete. a 1300 E. 
E. Psalter Alvin. 23.[.yUx. 12] Til un-wise meres even-mete 
es he. 

Evenness (fvenjnes). [OE. cfenniss'. see 
Even a. and -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being smooth or level ; 
smoothness, levelness. 

2580 Baret Ah*. P 441 The plainenesse or euennesse of 
the sea. 1612 Cotcr.s.v. Lime , Scraped, or shauen vnto a 
sleeknesse, or euennesse. _ 2644 Evelyn Mem. (1857* I. 91 
For stateliness of the buildings, paving, and evenness of tne 
street.. far superior to any in Europe. 1724 Dekham Astro - 
T/icol. Prel. Disc (1750) 33 The evenness of the surface of 
the lunarspots. 2885 M cinch. Weekly Times Supp. 20 June 
4/3 The paring down must.. be done with great evenness 
and accuracy. 

2. Uniformity in shape, texture, arrangement, etc. 

2634 SirT. Herbert Trait. 182 Trees of admirable height 

and evennesse. 2684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 69 The length 
and evenness of the stem. 2726 Leoni tr. A Ibertis A rchit. 
I. 27 b, The Sallow, the Hornbeam. .and the Fig.. by their 
Dryness and Evenness, are. .wonderfully soft and easy under 
the Carver’s Took 2878 L. P.Meredith TectLz The even- 
ness, the whiteness, .in a beautiful set of teeth. 

3. Of movement or action : Uniformity, freedom 
from fluctuations in speed or intensity ; equability. 
Also of the mind, temper, etc.: Equability; calm- 
ness, equanimity. 

* 574 , H. G. Brief e, Tables Gija, Thou, for to cause 
that the raye maye go with an euennesse, shalte cause 
this maniple to go by flue in a rancke in breadth. 2655 
Jek. Taylor Utturn Necess. in. § 5 (R.) A good man 
may ..in a sudden anger go beyond the evenness of a 
wise Christian. 2683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 401 His . 
Recovery, .was owing to the great Evenness of his Temper. 
1701 Grew Cosrn , Sacr. (J.\ The ether most readily yieldeth 
to the revolutions of the celestial bodies, and the making them 
with that evenness and celerity is requisite in them all. 
27x2 Steele Sped. No. 247 r 2 Evenness of. Voice and 
Delivery. 2867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pronunc. 1. iv. 3^1 The 
evenness with which a Frenchman pronounces the syllables. 

4. Balanced condition, equipoise. Hi. and fig. 
Also, Equidistance from extremes : the just mean. 

23 98 Trevisa Barth De P. R. m. xxiii. ^1495) 71 Some 
pujse hyght meane euyn and temperate. This meane and 
euinnes corny th of moche and lvtyll. a 2420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Brine. 140 He lucre K: lossc weiethe in evennesse. 

2600 Hooker t L), That so it [a crooked stick] may settle 
itself, .in a middle estate of evenness. 1646 J. Whitaker 
Uzzinh 22 It [is] a difficulty for an unsteady pnralyticall 
hand to carry a full cup with evennesse. 2653 JRousk J/yrL 


Marr. 316 The one are so ballanced with the other that the 
soul is kept in an evenness. 1660 Andromania 1. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIV. 200 See the ambassadors entertain’d With 
such an evenness as should he us’d to men We neither fear 
nor love. 

5. Of the administration of justice : Equitableness, 
impartiality, t Formerly in wider use: Equity, 
righteousness. 

c 2000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) cxviii [cxix]. 244 (Bosw.) Efcnnys 
SecySnys Sin on eenysse. a 2300 E. E. Psalter ix. 9 And 
als deme sal he World of erbe in evennesse. c 2430 Pilgr. 
Lyf Manhode 1. xxviii. (1869) 19 To varie it at your wille. . 
after that the cas asketh and right and euenenesse is. 1607 
Hieron Wks. I. 138 Be carefull .. in the duties of equity 
and euennesse amongst men, this is religion. 1679 Burnet 
Hist. Rtf. Pref. 5 They have delivered things to posterity 
with, .much candour and evenness. 2866 Kingsley Herein. 
I. xvi. 302 Without it .. these noble knights had never 
known the evenness of Count Baldwin’s justice. 

*hpl. after the Vulgate and the Heb. : Right things. 
a 2340 Hamtole Psalter xvi[i], 2 pin cghen se euenesses. 
f 6 . Equality. Obs. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. 111. xxiv. (1495) 73 The 
line of the euynesse of daye and nighte. 2530 Palsgr. 
217/2 Evennesse, cq unlit i. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. 

§ 4. 34 Evenness, Parity. 

*b Even-old, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : (see Even 

a. and Old). [OE. cfeneatd : see Even- and Old.] 
A. adj. Of the same age ; co-eval. B. sb. One 
who is of the same age. 

a 2000 Widsith 40 (Gr.) N renig efen-eald him eorlscipe 
maran on-orette. c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 134 (Bosw.) PJe- 
Sende mid his efen-ealdum. c 2200 Ormin 18605 Swa wass 
Crist.. all wibb hiss Faderr efenald. 2382 Wyclif Dan. i. 
2o He shal see 5our cheeris lener byfore other 3unge men, 
^our eueneldis. c 1440 Promf>. Parv. 143 Eveneholde, or 
euenelde, cocvus. 2483 Vulgaria abs Tcrentio 14 b, 
Lyke as I se my son do for his frende & euenelde. 

Evenomate (*ve'nom£lt), v. ran— 1 , [f. K- 
out + Venom sfi. + -ate 3.] tram. To take out the 
poison from (food, etc.). 

a 2834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) III. 122 Purified from 
the poison of the practical Romish doctrine of works as the 
Mandioc is evenomated by fire. 

+ E'vens, adv. Obs. [genit. of Even sb. used 
advb.] In the evening. 

a z^oo-So Alexander 27 S Folke was on l>aire firste slepe 
& it was furth euyns. 

Evensong (rv’nspq). [f. Even sb. + Song.] 

1. Eccl. The English name of the service (also 
called vespers) usually celebrated shortly before 
sunset, being the sixth of the seven 4 canonical 
hours’ of the Western Church. After the Reforma- 
tion applied to the 4 Evening Prayer * of the Church 
of England, which is 4 an abridgement of the offices 
of Evensong and Compline as used before the 
Reformation * (Hook Ch. Viet.). 

The Doleful Evensong : the 1 Fatal Vespers ’ of 26 Oct. 
1623, at which the greater part, of a R. C. congregation lost 
their lives through the falhng-in of a floor. 

cxooo Canons of EElfric xi.v, pa section tid-sangas .. uhr- 
sang ant brim-sang. .non-sang ant zefen-sang. c 2040 Rule 
St. Bend (Logeman) 50 /Efensanc dseghwamlice mid feower 
sealmorum. c 2325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 528 At be day of date 
of euen-songe, On oure byfore be sonne go doun. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds 17 Euery brother and sister . . shullen . . heren 
y* sendee of bothe_ y° euensonge & messe. 2462 in Ella- 
comte Bells of Ch. ix. (1872) 277 He schall helpe to ryng all 
in to Matens and Masse and evynsong with his felow. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Table for the Ordre of the Psalmes, 
to be sayed at Matins and Euensong. c 2550 Becon Treat. 
Easting in Catechism (2844) 533 Such should not be counted 
to fast that did eat before evensong was done, a 26x3 
Overbury A Wife 12638) 227 The country Lasses dance , 
in the Church-yard after Even-song. . 1692 Wood Ath. 
Oxon. I. 427 He [John Gee] had been at the doleful Even- 
song in the Black- Friers in London, 26 Oct. 1623. 2735 1 
Pope Donne Sat. 11. 206 Doom’d to say his beads and Even* | 
song. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xvii , 4 1 might hae gaen to even- 
song, and heard Daddy Docharty mumbling his mass ’. 288* 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 97 His matin prayer.. his 
evensong were all out of Holy Writ. ^ 
attrib. 2642 Milton Animadv. ii. Wks. (2847^ 61/1 To 
diet their ignorance . . with the limited draught of a matin, 
and evensong drench. 

b. The time of evensong ; the hour of sunset. 
arch. Also more fully \ evensong-time. - 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25594 (Cott.) Suete iesu. .bou gaf sight o 
l»i blod and flexs at euen-sanges time [c 234-5 (Fairf.' euen- 
sange time], c 2330 Arth. Meri. 4B00 Fram afternone to 
auensong. 2375 Barbour Bruce xvii. 450 Quhen that 
evynsang-tym ves neir. 2465 Paston Lett. No. 504 II. 192 
On the same day at evyn-song time. 2486 Bk. St. Albans 
C v a, Let hir fast till euensong. 2523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. 

I. ccclxix. (R-), The yonge kyng entred into Reynes, the 
Saturday at euensongtyme. 1560-78 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot., 
The Saterday, and other vigils to be holy daies from Even- 
song to Evensong. 2650 Jek. ^Taylor Holy Living (J.', If a 
man were but of a day's life, it is well if he lasts 'till even- 
song. a 2700 Dkyden Poems (JX He tun’d bis notes both 
evensong and morn. 2755 in Johnson. 2775 in Ash, 2865 
Swinburne Poems 5- Ballads , Before Dawn 9 From even- 
song to day time. 

t c. Sicilian evensong : = 4 Sicilian vespers * : 
see Vespers. Obs. 

2586 T. B. La Prtmaud . Fr. Acad. i. (2589) 718 All the 
Frenchmen that were in the lie of Sicilia, .upon Easter day, 
at the first pcale to Evensong, .were al put to death, .where- 
upon this proverbe doth yet remaine amongst us. The 
Sicilian Evensong, a 1649 Dru.m.m. of Hawth Jrene Wks. 
168 Towns will close their gates upon you; and ye may 
some day expect a Sicilian even-song. 


EVENT. 

i 2. gen. (partly transf. from 1 ). A song sung in 
the evening. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 830 If euen song and morwesong 
accorde Lat se now who shal telle the firste tale. 1632 
Milton Pcnseroso 64 Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy even-song. 2647 Crashaw Poems 276 
Sit thee down, and sing thy evensong in the sad tree’s 
shade._ 1876 Ouida Winter City xii. 373 Flocks of birds., 
were singing their sweet shrill evensong, 
t Even-star. Obs. Also 5 -stern. [OE. 
xfensteorra, f. tlfeit, Even sb . + steorra , Star ; for 
even-stern cf. ON. aptan-stiam .] Evening-star. 

c883 K. /Elfred Boeth. x.y.yly. § 13 Se steorra Se we 
hatab aefensteorra. c 2220 Bestiary 766 For he is faier ouer 
alle men, so euen sterre ouer erSe fen. 1388 Wyclif Job 
xxxviii. 32 Thou, .makist euene sterre. .torLsc on the sones 
of erthe. 1483 Cnth. Angl. 119 The Euenstern, ves/erns. 
1552 Huloet, Euen sta rro.. vesper, vesperugo. 

Event (fve*nt), sb. Also 6 Sc. evend. [a. 
OF. event , acl. L. event-us occurrence, issue, f. 
cvenire to come out, happen, result, f. e- out + 
venire to come.] 

1. The (actual or contemplated) fact of anything 
happening ; the occurrence of. Now chiefly in 
phrase In the event of\ in the case (something 
specified) should occur, 

1602 Fulbecke 15/ Pt. Parall. Introd. 2, I could not but 
expect the euent of so good a thing. Mod. In tht event of 
the earl's death, the title will lapse. 

fb. In point of event : in point of fact, as things 
have actually happened. Obs. 

1676 Allen Addr. Nonconf. 29 And.. we find in point of 
event, that the ordinary way. .hath been, etc. . 

2. Anything that happens, or is contemplated as 
happening; an incident, occurrence. The course 
of events : see Course. 

1588 Shahs. Tit. A. v. iii. 204 To Order well the State, 
That like Euents, may ne’er it Ruinate. 2632 Lithcow 
Trav. iv. 240 The dangerous euents in darke and tem- 
pestuous nights, which happen there fin this sea}. 1650 
Cromwell Lett. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), [We do not think] of 
the hand of the great God m this mighty and strange ap- 
pearance of His ; but can slightly call it an 4 event* ! 1736 
Butler Anal. Introd. Wks. 1874. 1 . 2 This observation 
forms, .a presumption, .that such event has or will come to 
pass. 2803 Camtbell Lochicr s Warning , Coming events 
cast their shadows before. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, 
Her affection, awakened by the events of the morning. 2876 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 86 An utter change in the 
poliiical events which came after . . would have been the 
result. 

b .pi. (without artjcle) for ‘the course of events’; 
also occas. in sing, the event. 

2719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 238, I resolved to put 
myself upon the watch to see them . . and leave the rest to 
the event. 2842 Miall Nonconf. II. 1 Events have proved 
us right. 2879 Dixon Windsor II. xii. 130 Nature and 
events -had made him king. 

c. In mod. use chiefly restricted to occurrences 
of some importance ; hence colloquial uses such as 
quite an event. (Cf. Fr. tin viri table evenevunlb) 

2883 Mrs. Bishop in Leisure //. 84/2 l’he first sight of 
a real mangrove swamp is an event. 

d. In the doctrine of chances ; (a.) Any one of 
the possible (mutually exclusive] occurrences, some 
one of which will happen under stated conditions, 
and the relative probability of which may be com* 
puted. Compound event : one that consists in the 
combined occurrence of two or more simple events. 

( b .) Occasionally, a trial or hazard, which will re- 
sult in some one of several different ways ( 4 events ’ 
in the preceding sense). 

1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 96 One of the events. A, 
B, C, &c. must happen at every trial, and each event brings 
with it a specified gain or loss. 2885 Crofton in Encycl. 
Brit . (ed. 9) XIX. 771 Determination of the probabilities of 
Compound Events, when the probabilities of the simple 
events on which they depend are known. Ibid., Let 
there be an event which must turn out in one of two ways, 
.W and B. 

e. In sporting language: Something on the 
issue of which money is staked ; also, one. of the 
items in a programme of sports. 

2855 Thackeray Newcomes 1 1 . 66 The young fellows were 
making an ‘ event ’ out of Ethel's marriage and sporting 
their money freely on it. 2865 Trollope Belton Est % i. 4 
Trusting to the next event at Newmarket to set him right. 
2884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 247/2 The Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion passed a rule prohibiting the holding of professional 
events at amateur athletic meetings. 2884 Sat. Rev. 12 July 
50 Of the leading events Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton each 
won one. 

3. That which follows upon a course of proceed- 
ings ; the outcome, issue ; that which proceeds 
from the operation of a cause ; a consequence, re- 
sult. In {the) event : in (the) result. 

1573 Sempill Ball. 187 Weill micht the counsats beirane 
gude euend. 2570-6 Lambarde Perarnb. Kent 1x826) 247 
Touching the original), proceeding, and event of these wars 
I sparfc to speake much. x6ix Heywood Gold. Age 1. >» 
Causes best friended haue the best euent. _ 2612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus ii. 4 Too much indulgence, .is a cruel! lone tn 
the euent. 2645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 24 His 
courtesy in intention proved a mischief in event. * 7 XI 
Steelk Sped. No. 1 13 T 3 A beautiful Creature in a 
Widow's Habit .sat in Court, to hear the Event of a 
concerning her Dower. 2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 90 
We have surprising accounts . . of the recovery of persons 
without the least prospect of a favourable ‘ event. 
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Scott Ivanhoe xiii, He then took his aim. . . and the multi- 
tude awaited the event in breathless silence. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 6z 2 The event of his enterprise was doubtful. 
1866 Motley Dutch Rep. it. ii. 146 They openly, and in 
the event successfully, resisted the installation of the new 
prelate. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 53 There is no merit 
..in learning wisdom after the event. 

+ b. Undesigned or incidental result, nonce-use. 
1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 25 The Pilot wafts himself by 
event [Aristotle’s Kara <tvhP(P>ik 6$, PJtys. it. ij, it being im- 
possible that he should waft others, if hee were absent. 

+ 4. What 1 becomes of’ or befalls (a person or 
thing) ; fate. Obs. 

15 . . More Echo. V. Ep. Ded. 2 The miserable and 
wretched end and event of tne other. 1501 Spenser Tea res 
Muses 143 A ship in midst of tempest left.. Fall sad and 
dreadfull is that ships event. 1611 Bible Eccl. ix. 2. 1674 
Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 129 They differ as unto the Event 
they may come unto. 

5. Idiomatic phrases, avith mixed notion of 2 
and 3 . At (or + in) all events : whatever happens 
or happened ; in any case, at any rate, -f* Upon all 
events : for every emergency. 

1672 Evelyn Mem. (1857) H. 80, I had put all things in 
readiness upon all events. 1685 Ibid. II. 250 In all events 
..the Church of England, .is the most primitive, apostolical, 
and excellent. [1703 Ld. Holt in Raymond Rep. 909 He 
is bound to answer for the goods at all events but acts of 
God and the king’s enemies.] 1761-a Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. li. 42 Civil war . . must in all events, prove cala- 
mitous to the nation. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. Ittdia II. iv. 
ii. 73 Dupleix sent repeated orders that it [the reinforce- 
ment] might be intercepted at all events. 1857 Buckle 
Cizrilis. 1 . x. 603 Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events a 
hawker of small wares. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 35 
Not this at all events, which is the opposite of truth. 

Event, v. 1 Obs. [f, L. event - ppl. stem of 
eve mre (see Evene v .) to happen, take place.] 
intr. To come to pass. 

(An alleged transitive verb of this form in Richardson 
and later Diets, is based on a passage misquoted from 1 '. 
Wilson Rhet. 6 b ; edd. 1553 and 1580 have tnvented.) 

1590 Greene Never too late (1606) 13, An English History 
acted and euented in my Countrey of England. 1615 A. 
Niccholes Marriage « 5 * IViv. xii, My Maid and I .. Will 
tell old Stories long ago evented To pass the Time. 1650 
Vind. Hammond's Addr. § 32 To teach their Disciples 
apathy , or courage against whatsoever events. 

+ Eve’nt, v.' 2 Obs. [ad. Fr. eventer, OF. es- 
venter, f. es- L. ex- y vent wind ; cf. A vent.] 

a. tratis. To expose to the air; hence, to cool. 

b. intr. for rejl . To vent itself, find a vent. 

*559 Baldwin in Mirr. Mag., Clifford viii, To euent the 
heat that had me nye vndoen. 1603 B. Jonson K. fas’. Enter- 
iainm. Coronat.,1 Lest the fervour of so pure a flame As this 
my city bears, might lose the name Without the apt event- 
ing of her heat. 1609 — - Case is altered v. iii, The place from 
whence that scalding sigh evented. i 6 o 5 Chapman Hero <$■ 
Leamicr m, Till he [Phoebus] find oppos’d A loose and 
rorid vapour that is fit T’ event his searching beams.^ 
t Eventa’tion. Obs. [a.F. eventation , f. event- 
er: see prec.] A letting out, a drawing (of blood). 

J544 Phaer Regim. Lyfc\i$6o) Ovj b, In suebe cases, a 
litle eventacion of the infected bloude, maye bee the saving 
of their lyves. [x6ix Cotgr., Eventation , a venting; also, 
the opening of a veine.] 

f Eve’ntorate, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [irreg. f. L. 
e- out + venter belly + -ate 3 ; cf. F. event rer. 

Prob. orig. a misprint in Browne for exentcrate.] 
a. trans. To open the bowels of; to disembowel, 
b. intr. 'To come out of the belly* (Blount 
Glossogr 1656 ). Hence t Eventera tion Obs.-* 
~ Eventration. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. III. vi. 116 In a Bear which 
the Hunters eventerated, I beheld the young ones with 
all their parts distinct. 1678 Phillips, Eventeration, a tak- 
ing out the belly of anything. 1692-1732 in Coles. 
Eventful (fve'ntful), a. [f. Event sb. + -ful. 

A word used once by Shaksperc, whence Johnson’s only 
quotation ; not appearing otherwise in our quots. till after 
Johnson.] 

1. Full of events ; rich in striking occurrences. 

x6ooShaks. A. Y. L. ii. vii. 164 Last Scene of all. That 

ends this strange euentful! histone. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. «$* 
F. III. 252 The eventful story of her [Placidia’s] life. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 173 1 'he changes which fourteen 
eventful years had produced. 1874 Motley Bameveld I. 
i. 5 Bameveld’s eventful life. 

2. Fraught with important issues ; momentous. 

1773 Langhorne Orig. Veil^ (R.) The man of faith thro’ 

Gerar doom’d to stray, A nation waiting his eventful way. 
X797 Mrs. Radclifte Italian xii, A thousand times she 
turned about the eventful paper. x8oi Southey Thalaba 
vii. xiii, Thataba. .waited calmly for the eventful day. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 591 The interval between the 
sitting of Saturday and the sitting of Monday was anxious 
and eventful. 

3. = Eventual 5 . 

1826 Bentham in Wesiminst. Rev. VI. 474 T0 levy .. 
any part, .not exceeding, .for any child, a moiety of such 
his, her, or their then eventful portion or portions. 

Hence Eve’ntfalness, eventful quality. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. II. 592 What we miss in eventfulness 
is made up in descriptions, etc. 1884 Church Bacon iv. 93 
Bacon, .saw. .the critical eventfulness of the moment. 
Eventide (rv’ntaid). arch. [OE. xfen-tld, f. 
ivfett, Even sb. + tid time, Tide.] The time of 
evening; evening. AL-oy^. 

[c 950 Lindisf. Gosfi., Mark xi. ix MiSSy *ee efrn ras tid 
^efoerde on Bethania mi 3 tuoelfum.] a xooo tr. Greg. Dial \ 
I. x.(Bosw.\ Seo ajfen-tid < 5 aes dsejes. a 122$ Ancr. R. 404 
I 3 en ende of al his liue, >et was ase i 3 en euentid. 1388 


Wyclif Gen. i. 8. 'c 1430 tr. T. d Kemp is ' Imit. 1. xiv, In 
pe eventide discusse maner, what kou hast ben k*s day 
m ivorde, uorke, & koiqt. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. 
Prayers (1851! 447 This life hath not one hour certain, 
whensoever the eventide thereof cometh, x6rx Bible Gen. 
xxiv. 63. X780 Cowper Nighting. <5- Glozinv ., Nor yet at 
eve his note suspended, Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. vi. Castle Vautslerg, , Those same 
soft bells at eventide Rang in the ears of Charlemagne. 

attrib. X382 Wyclif Ps, cxL 2 Euentid sacrifice. 

f Eve-ntilate, v. Obs. [f. L. eventual - ppl. 
stem of eventild-re to fan, f. e- out + venlildrc to 
fan ; see Ventilate. Cf. OF. eventiler .] 

1. trans . To expose to the wind or air; to fan ; 
to winnow (com) ; to aerate (blood). 

1623 in Cockeram. 1657 E/iys. Diet., Eventilated , 
fanned, cooled, or clensed by the wind. 1684 tr. Boncfs 
bfgrc. Compit. x 1. 185 The Symptoms .. were caused by 
Bloud fermenting too much, and not eventilated enough. 
1706 in Phillips ; hence in Ash, etc. 

2. Jig- To lay open to discussion ; to discuss ; to 

Ventilate. 

1657 Howell Loudinop. 377 It is nowhere so narrowly 
discussed and eveptilated. 1669 Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng. 
136 This is a subject so copiously and methodically else- 
where, .eventilated, 

b. (see quot. : not in the Law Diets.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Eventilate . .in a Law-sense, to 
estimate, prize, or value an Estate or Inheritance. 

t Eventila’tion. Obs. [f. prec. : see -ation. 
Cf. It, eventilatione (Florio).] 

1. a. The action of fanning, or of supplying 
fresh air. b. The action of winnowing; also of 
scattering to the winds, c. Aeration (of blood, 
humours, etc.). 

a - x 643 J. HJowell] Parables on Times X5 Nothing 
could be v so*directly opposite to his soft gentle breeses 
and eventilations.^ c 1645 Howell Lett. I. vi. xx\v,_ This 
heat is. .a generative gentle heat joyn’d with moisture, nor 
needs it ayr for eventilation. 1651 — Yciticc 33 By reason 
of the fresh breezes and eventilations of the circumjacent 
Sea. 1721-1800 Bailey, Eventilation , a Winnowing. 

b. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Anemone, Which, by 
means of that Eventilation, sends out the Seed in such a 
Manner as it is proper to be sown. 1767 A. Campbell 
Lexiph. (X7741 109 My cudgel.. shall soon disseminate, by a 
rapid eventilation, the brains in his pericranium. 

C. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi. x6x Lest it should 
obstruct and hinder eventilation by its clamminess. Ibid. 
XL 378 The Skull being carefully opened., he was recovered 
by the eventilation of his Brain. X744 Berkeley Sir is § 205 
It [vital flame] requires constant eventilation, through the 
trachaea and pores of the body. 

U Used for; What is 'vented ’ or belched forth. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 238 There remains scarce 
anything now of all their Factions and Frothy Eventilations 
or Productions of any kind. 

2. The action of laying open to discussion ; an 
examination, discussion. 

£1645 Howell Lett. (1650) III. 21 In the search and 
eventilation ox naturall verities. 1651 — Venice 148 After 
some Eventilations of the matters, this Answer was sent. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Eventilation.. a strict examin. 
ing. .or sifting of a Business. 17ZX-X800 in Bailey. 

Eventless (iyc*ntles), a. [f. Event sb. + -less ; 
cf. eventful .] Without events ; unmarked by note- 
worthy incidents. 

18x5 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842-6'' VII. 231 Our journey 
was eventless. i 860 Morris Earthly Par. 11870) 1 . 1. 72 So 
smoothly o’er our heads the days did flit, Yet not eventless 
either. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Coni. x. 213 On the 
aist we made a tedious eventless voyage. x88o J. W. 
Siiercr Conjured s Daughter 225 The long eventless day 
was nearing to its close. 

Hence Eve’ntlossly adz/., in an eventless manner. 
Eve*ntlessness, the condition of being eventless. 

1888 G. E. Post Loud. Miss. Con/. I, 24 Her life goes on 
eventlessly year after year until she reaches the mature age 
of ten. 1872 Howells IVedd. fount. C1S84) 309 He was 
pleased with the natural eventlessness of the whole adven- 
ture. 

Eventration (fventr^ijon). [a. Fr. eventra- 
tion , f. eventrer , f. i- (es- :—L. ex-) out + ventre 
belly.] 

1. The action of opening the belty (of an animal\ 

1875 Miss Cobbe False Beasts 39 The animal’s [camel’s] 

provision of water, which his master could always reach . . 
by the simple process of eventration. 

2. a. The condition of a foetus in which the 
abdominal viscera are extruded, b. In women : 
A pendulous condition of the lower abdomen, e. 
‘The condition of a large ventral hernia* {S/d. 
Soc. Lex. 1884 ). d. The escape of a large amount 
of intestines from an abdominal wound. 

a. i860 in Mayne: Exp. Lex. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

C. 1836 Todd Cycl. Aiiat. I. 508/1 The tumour formed 
by the protruding viscera is designated.. eventration. 

d. 1847 in Craig. 1884 In Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Eve’ntriqueness. Obs. rare — l . [f. as if 
*eventric {-ique) (f. e- out + L. venlr-em belly + 
-ic) + -ness.] Corpulence. In quot.^g. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lo/ut. 141 If London.. must, .be 
born with till its humors be sweetened, and its erentrique- 
ness be reduced, .then to no purpose is this waste of rage. 

Eventual f/vemtir/al), a. [ad. F. evenluel, f. 
as if ad. L. * event ttal-is , f. event u-s : see Event.] 

i*l. Of or pertaining to events or occurrences; 
consisting in events ; of the nature of an even t. Obs. 

16x2-5 Bp. Hall Contempt, xiv. i, There is nothing more 


dangerous than to make construction of God’s purposes, out 
of event uall appearances. 1656 Art if. Handsom. 50 To 
run counter to Gods providence, which is his reall word, 
and as it were an Eventuall Oracle. 1684 H. Mori; 
Attsw. Remarks Exp. Apoe. Biva, The true Authentic!: 
eventual measure to compute the fulfilling of the Medial- 
Visions by. 

1 2. That happens to exist. Obs. 

1752 Fielding Amelia ix. x, By pride I mean that saucy 
passion which exults in every little eventual pre-eminence 
over other men. 1794 Godwin Cat. Williams 158 In what 
manner I should prevent the eventual delay of twenty-four 
hours from becoming, .a source of new calamity. 

3. That will arise or take place in a particular 
contingency. ‘ 

1767 Ld. Lyttelton Hen. II, I. (ed. 2)86 William aspired 
to secure to himself the eventual succession to the crown of 
that kingdom [France], in case that Louis, .should die before 
his father. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob A trot’s Debts Wks. 
IV. 279.Notliing is provided for it, but an eventual surplus 
to be divided with one class of the private demands. 1874 
Deutsch Rem. 252 The Bishops will not have too much 
time to prepare their eventual opposition. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ix. 623 He offered to admit England to a share 
in the eventual partition of the Spanish monarchy. 

t b. Of stipulations : Conditional (cf. Eventu- 
ally 1 b). Of an army: To be raised if required. 

1683 Tesifle Mem. Wks, 1731 I. 440 The Dutch began to 
talk of finishing an Eventual Treaty (as they call’d it) for 
themselves, as soon as the Acts about Powers were wholly 
dispatch’d. 1796 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 3- Writ. 
(1832) III, g8 The consideration of their services should be 
eventual, and depend on the success of their exertions. 
1799 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 279 A bill, .authorizing 
tne President in case of a declaration of war. .by any Euro- 
pean power, to raise an eventual army of thirty regiments. 

4. Of the nature of an event or result. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art . xvii. (1700) 162 The Certainty of the 
Prescience is not antecedent or causal, but subsequent and 
eventual. 1755 Johnson, Eventual, happening in conse- 
quence of anything; consequential. x8xo Bentham Pack- 
ing (1821) 134 Eventual vexation to persons liable to be 
called upon to serve in the capacity of special jurors. X834 
Ht. Martineau Moral xir. 12^ An aggression on the rights 
ofindustry, and an eventual injury to all concerned. 

5. Ultimately resulting. 

1823 Faber Diffic. Infidelity (1833) 3 The necessary con- 
sequence which it involves . . an eventual denial of God’s 
omnipotence. 1850 Gladstone Gleanings V. cxxxvi. 252 
The silent decay and eventual overthrow of her natural 
defences. 1857 Buckle Ctvilis. I. x. 618 As society ad- 
vances, the eventual cessationof all such attempts is certain. 
3868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 437 Gradually moulded 
into their eventual form. 

Eventuality (iVe-ntittjje-liti). [f. prec. + -ity : 
cf. F. evenlualiie.'] 

1. Something that may happen ; a possible event 
or occurrence ; a contingency. 

1852 Lever Daltons j. 123 Some experience had., trained 
him to a tactic of waiting and^ watching for eventualities. 
1855 Browning Men ff Worn. i. Bp. Blougram's A /el., In 
that bewildering entanglement Of horrible eventualities. 
1878 Lady Herbert ti*. Hilbner's Ramble 1. xii. 184 In cer- 
tain eventualities this state of things might give rise to grave 
difficulties. 

2. Phrenology. The faculty of observing and re- 
membering the order of succession in events ; the 
supposed ‘ organ * of this faculty. 

1828 G. Combe Const. Man. 72 Individualityand Eventu- 
ality, or the powers of observing things that exist and occur- 
rences. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Gcog. Sec. 
XXIX. 314 The forehead converges to central protuber- 
osity, where phrenologists locate eventuality. 

Eventually (/Ve’ntwali), adv. [f. as prec. + 

' LY -•] 

1. In the event of something happening. 

1830 Foster in Life < 5- Corr. (1846) II. 164 Some eventu- 
ally possible inconvenience. 

+ b. In order to provide against a contingency ; 
in conditional terms. Obs. 

1749 Chestcrf. Lett. II. exevi. 239 So many of my letters 
have miscarried, .that I am forced to repeat the same thing 
over and over again eventually 1752 Ibid. IV. 3, I am sen- 
sible that they can only be met with by great accident at 
family sales and auctions, so I only mention the affair to 
you eventually. (So often in Chlsterf.] 1785 Burke Sp. 
Nabob Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 271 Not conditionally and 
eventually, but positively and authoritatively, 
i* 2. In result (as opposed to intention). Obs. 
i66o Boyle Seraphic Love Wks. 1772 I. 248, 1 . .think that 
Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually disobliged 
you. 1706 De Foe Jure Div. Pref. 20 King James was 
not deposed by those, otherwise than eventually; these 
were the Causes of all this. 1729 Butler Serin. Wks. 
1874 II.109 Other vices eventually do mischief: this alone 
alms at it as an end. 

3. In the event, in the end, finally, ultimately. 

a x6 80 Glanvill Strut, i. (1681)80 If one that shall eventu- 
ally be shut out, may do all this, what shall become of the 
generality of Religious men that never do so much ? 1797 
E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 278 Seneca, .endeavoured to 
employ every day of his life as if it eventually might be his 
last. 1843 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. x. 

179 Absentees .. will doubtless eventually disappear from 
Ireland. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. v. 122 This line 
eventually became the brightest line of the whole spectrum. 

Eventuate (iVe*ntiM|tf l t), v. [f. L. evert (u-s 
Event sb. + -ate ; cf. actuate. 

First used in U. S., and still regarded as an Americanism, 
though it has been employed by good writers in England.] 

X. intr. To have a (specified) event or issue ; to 
turn out (well cr ill) ; lo issue, result in. 

1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life tf Writ . (1832) I. 313, 
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I am sure it is wrong, and cannot eventuate well. 1835 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge xii, The squib had eventuated, as the 
Yankees say .. in a zigzag or cracker. 1855 Milman Lat. 
Ckr. { 1864V IX- xiv, in. 151 The Schoolmen could not but 
eventuate in William of Ockham. 1873 Smiles Huguenots 
Fr. 11. ii. (1S81) 361 He heard .. the discussions which 
eventuated in Acts of Parliament. 1877 A. J. Ross Mon. 
Bp. Ewing xxxi. 536 The crisis had eventuated favourably. 

2 . To be the issue ; to result, come about. ■ 

1834 De Quincey Coleridge Wks. (1863) II. 93 . 1 ° *he U P* 

shot, this conclusion eventuated (to speak Yankeeishly\ that, 
etc. 1876 M. Davies Unortk . Lond. 1. 25 If So-and-so were 
condemned, a schism in the National Church would even- 
tuate. 1884 Law Times 14 June 121/1 When there was 
danger of a war eventuating with America. ^ 

3 . trans. To bring to the event or issue. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 103 Yes, (to eventuate 

my story) it did me good. 

Eventuation (Jvemtiw^kjan). [f. prec.: see 
-ATION.] The action of 1 eventuating * ; bringing 
or coming to an issue ; realization ; issue: 

a 1848 R. W. Hamilton (Ogilvie). _ 1876 Overmatched 1 1 . 
xii. 196 Deputing to some good genius.. the eventuation of 
his more dazzling hopes. 

J* E*ver, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 eofer,, eofor, 
efer, efor, 3 eaver, 4 ever. [OE. cofor = OHG. 
(and mod.Ger.) eber, ON. zpfurr OTeut. *cburo-z, 
allied to OSlav. veprt, L. aper.] 

1 . A wild boar. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. lxxix. [Ixxx.] 13 Hineutan of wudn coferas 
wrotaS and wilde deor westdS and frettaS. c 3000 Sax. 
Leechd. II. 182 Sele pu him..flresc eofores. c 1230 Halt 
Meid . 13 Ha in hare wurSunge as eaueres forroteden. 

2 . Comb. Ever-fern : a. the Polypody, Poly- 
podium vulgar e ; b. Osmunda regalis. 

c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. I. 188 Deos wyrt man ..efor feam 
nemneS. c xooo /Elfric Gloss, in "Wr.-W flicker X35 Filix 
arboratica , eferfearn. ciogo Ags. Voc . ibid., 297 Filix 
minuta, eoforfearn. c 1325 E.E. A llit. P. C. 438 He busked 
hym a hour. .Of hay & of euer- feme & erbez a fewe. a 1387 
Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 32 Osmunda, herba est, 
everferne. a 1400 Sloane MS. 5. 0 b, Osmundo. .eueruem. 
14.. It capes in Pel. Ant. I. 52 For the stane ..tak ever- 
ferne that grewes on the ake. 

Ever (e*v9j), adv. Forms: a. 1-3 mfre 
{north, ©fra, 2 eovre, 3 rovere), 2-3 afre, efre, 
efer(e, 3 aver(e, avro, eur, 2-4 evr(e, evere, 3-4 
hevere, 2-5 eaver, 2-6 evir, -yr, 9 dial iwer, 
2- ever. j 3 . 3 eer, er, 4-7 ere, 6 - e’er. Also 
a. 3 5avre, 6 yeffor. P. 4 yer. [OE. dfre. 
Not found in other Teut. langs. ; the ulterior 
etymology is doubtful. Connexion of some hind 
with OE. d, Ay is probable on account of the sense. 

If it be a compound of d , the second element should begin 
with/ior less probably with b\ and contain the vowel z or z. 
The most plausible suggestion hitherto made is that of 
Cosijn (Taa/k. Bijdragen II. 267), that it is equivalent to 
Goth, ‘‘aizv falrhwan ‘ever in life*; cf. the common OE. 
phrase d id /core in similar sense ; also OHG. neonaltre 
never, lit. * never in life ’. This is supported by the agree* 
ment of the final -a of the ONorthunib. &fra with the end- 
ing of the locative (dat.) of the -it declension, to which the 
sb. feorh life {‘—yerhzuus) originally belonged. The re- 
corded forms of /eorh x however, do not account for the um- 
laut ; but cf. the cognate O'E./iras, OS ./irihbs, OH./Crar 
‘men’. A different suggestion has been made by Prof. G. 
Hemp! in Mod. Lang. Notes IV. (1889) 417, viz. that the 
word is an adverbial case of a subst. compound f. d-hbyre 
(: — 'burl) event, occasion. On this view its formation would 
be closely analogous to that of Ger. Jemals. With regard 
to the umlaut Prof. HempI compares drende: — *dmndi\ 
with regard to they from b he compares wlofod for *zvth-bed 
(or - biod ». 

X, Always, at all times ; in all cases. (All 
these senses, exc. 1 b and 5 b, are now arch, or 
merely literary.) 

1 . Throughout all time, eternally.; throughout 
all past or all future time; perpetually (often 
hyperbolically or in relative sense : throughout 
one’s life, etc.), arch . . Also strengthened Ever 
and ever, + ever ay, ' 

a xooo CvNEWULr Crist 111 Du refre wffire % c X17S Lamb . 
Horn. 57 pet is and wes and efre seal beon iblecced ofer al. 
cxzoo Ormin 206 Iccamm Gabrirel patt refre &: refre stannde 
Biforenn Godd. e xzoq Trin. Coll. Horn. J73 pe endelese 
dai is afre abuten ende. a 1300 Cursor M. 13180 (Gfltt.) 
parfor euer ay worth hir wa ! Pat god man dos wid tresun 
sla. 2340 Aycnb. 71 pe opre lyue pet cure wypoute ende 
rsel yleste. 3500-20 Dunbar 1 Full o/t / muse' vi, The 
}yfe that evir dois lest. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, 
Offices 34 That wee may euer Hue with thee in the worlde to 
come. 155X Robinson tr. More's Utoff.y. (Arb.) 73 It [the 
island] was not euer compassed about with the sea. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 123 Let. me Hue here euer. 2662 Bk. 
Com. Prayer (1844) 3 *3 He liveth and reign eth ever one 
God 1733 Ld. Mayor of London Let. 6 Aug. in Swift's 
Lett., A set of great men, who will ever be an honour, .to 
their country. 2831 Carl’sxe Sort. Pes. ( 1858) 152 Ever must 
the Sovereign of Mankind be fitly entitled King. 

b. In sense limited by a following adv., prep., 
or conj., as in ever aftcr(-ward), ever before , ever 
since , throughout all the time before or after a 
specified date. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 3942 (Gfltt.) Euer sipen IC1340 Trin. 
euer aftirj halted he. c 1380 Wycuf Set. IFAs. III. 510 
Hevere bifore and evere aftir. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
clxxxvt [clxxxnj. 565 He hath assembled toguyder into his 
house.. a great noumbre of menne, and hath kepte them 
there couertly euersyth the ferst of Wbitsontyde- 1535 
Coverdale Jsa. Ii. 9 Euer and sence the worlde beganne. 
X714 Addison Sped. No. 556 *7 The Coffee-houses have 


ever since been my chief Places ofResort. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. 1 , 1. 104 Ever after., the phraseology of the 
Greeks prevailed. 1865 H. Kingsley Hillyarsff B. xxxv, 
It must havebeen raining cats and dogs ever since I had 
been out. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 364 This sign I have 
had ever since I was a child. 

0 . 1601 Shaks. Tzvel. N. 1. i. 23 My desires like fell and 
cruell hounds, Ere since pursue me. 

2. At all times, on all occasions, on each occa- 
sion; = Always i. arch, and north, dial. . 

c X040 Rule St. Bcnet (Logeman) 12 Myndis sig [se abbod] 
zefre, pret [etc.], c XZ75 Lamb. Hom.glLfere tobean setteres 
dei hes comen.. to pan sinagoge. C1205 Lay. 547 Brutus 
heom com refter & refer [2x275 euere] he heom leide on, 
a 1325 Prov. Hendyng xxxiii. Ever out cometh evel sponne 
web. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E v, Of euyll lyf cometh 
euer an euylie ende. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 748 As 
they passed by, ever the Parisyens enclyned themselfe to 
them. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 162 Your poore Seruant 
euer. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 11. 49 They were dayly molested 
and besieged, but the victory fell euer to the Christians. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 54/1 The Prelate of the Garter 
. . is ever the Bishop of Winchester, a 1718 Penn Life 
Wks. 1726 I. 137 Envy and Railing . . almost ever follow. 
1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 378 He attacked the largest 
snips, and almost ever with success. x8iz Woodhouse 
Astron. ix. 70 Longitude is ever measured from the inter, 
section of the equator and ecliptic. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Homes Abroad vm. 11$ The rude state which is ever the 
consequence of a scarcity of knowledge. 1885 North Star 
t July 3/2 Lord Randolph . . has been a hard hitter, but he 
has ever hit fair. 

b. Idiomatic phrases, f Ever among (see 
Among B. 2 ); also in same sense + ever between. 
Ever and again ; ever and anon (see Again 4 b, 
Anon 6 b). + Ever and oft(e{n : with constant 
reiteration, continually, -f Ever 72 out a?id nozv, 
ever now a?id then, ever now and then among : 
{ every now and then *. •p Ever umwhile (ME.) ; 
every now and then, from time to time. Obs. 

XX54 O. E. Citron, an. 1137. § 3 Hi lreiden greildes o[n] he 
tunes reureumwile. CX230 Halt Meid. 27 Nawt ane on 
ende ; ah eauer umbehwile. a 1300 Cursor M. 14336 iCott.) 
Honurd be pou fader, euer and oft. 1387 Trevisa Higdctt 
(Rolls) VII. 7 Elsynus hisshop of Wynchestre evere among 
fondede to have pe see. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. xviii. 
And euer nowand now camealle the Knyghtes home. Ibid. 
x. Ixxxviii, And euer bitwene, sir Tristram resorted vnto 
Ioyous gard. 1543 Udall Erasnt. Apoph. 250 b. Who when 
he had clene beggered hymself wt expenses, would euer 
now and then thus saie vnto the birde [etc.]. 1581 J. Bell 
H addon's Attsw. Osor. 207 Besides these written orditi- 
aunces of the law, he did ever now and then among, rayse 
uppe Prophetes unto them. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 41 
And ever and anon, with rosy red, The bashful blood her 
snowy cheeks did dye. 1632 Lithgow Trav. il 46 Dal- 
matians., by Sea with Frigots and Brigantines did euer 
and often ve?ce the Venetian Commerce. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr. Bergerac's Comical Hist. 1. 71 Ever now and then I 
looked upwards. 1739 J. Huxham Ess. Fevers (1750; 312 
A spoonful or two.. should be given ever and anon. 1821 
Byron Sardan. 11. i. *551 And ever and anon some falling 
bolt Proves his divinity. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 274 
Ever and anon we are landed in particulars. 1883 P. 
Robinson Fishes of Fancy 90 Ever and again the husky 
voices of narwhal and shark, .murmured, etc. 

3. Constantly, incessantly, perpetually"; with 
continual recurrence, arch, f Ever forth (cf. Ger. 
immerfort') : continually, constantly, f Ever in 
one : unchangingly. Obs. 

a 1000 Cxdmons Crist <$• Satan 297 JEfre forth, c xooo 
^Elfrjc Dent. xxxL 27 ./Efer ge fliton onjen God. 1x1x23 
O. E. Chron. an. noi.His men mycel tohearmerefre ^edy. 
don. c 1205 Lay. 1276 J>rxtti dawes & pritti night heo ferden 
efer [e 127$ efre] forS riht. c 1230 Mali Meid. 5 Babilones folc 
weorreS & warpe <5 eauer toward tis tur. c 1290 Lives Saints 
(1887) 33 pis Abbod hire shved e euere forth, c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerk's T. 546 But he neuer hir coude fynde But euer in 
oon ylyke sad and kynde. - c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxvii. 
(i 554 ) 62 b, With these two vices, he brenneth euer in one. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 17 f 2 Pedants .. will ever be 
carping. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Servt. (ed. 2' III. viL. 
99 We are ever sinning, we must ever be renewing our 
sorrow. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong: IV. xviii. 186 The 
same tale., we have ever to tell m the English history of 
these years. 

b. With comparatives to mark a constant in- 
crease or decrease, esp. before the correlatives 
the — the (OE. swa — swd, ME. sc — se, pe — pe). 

a. 1x54 O. E. Chron. an. 1 137 Dret lastede ba xix wintre wile 
Stephne was king &reure it was uuerse &. uuerse. CXX75 
Lamb . Horn. 51 pis fis is of swulc cunde pet euer se he mare 
streng 5 de 5 him to sw[ijmminde mid pe watere se he mare 
swimmeS abac.' cx 230 Nall Meid. 27, & eauer se hare 
murfle wes mare togederes ; se pe sorhe is sarre at te twin- 
ninge. a 1300 Cursor M. 14441 (Gott.) And 5eit troud noght 
paa felun Bot eur mistroud mar and mare, c 1380 Wyclif 
Set. Uffks. III. 173 Evere pe lenger pat pou lyfest to lyve hi 
Goddis lawe, evere pe harder it, etc. c 1440 jpomydon 1833 
(Weber) Euyr the fayrer that she spake, The fouler braydes 
gan he make. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 144 He 
was euer more quyet & rcstfull in hymselfe. _ 1833 hlRS. 
Browning Prometh.Bd. Poems 1850 1 . 165 This wandering, 
everlongcr, evermore Hath overworn me. 

0 . i2Q7 R. Glouc. (1724) no Er pe lenger pe more. 
c 1400 Apol. Lott. 58 Jer pe more pat pej* pole, ai pe more 
schal pe fendis torment. 

t c. Ever as (see As) : with varying forces 
* as long as V as often as \ ‘whenever ‘wherever ’, 

' always in proportion as y . Obs. 

_ 3Z 97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3974 pe kj-nge . . 3ef hom large 
3iftes, euere as hii worthe were. 1470-85 Malorv Arthur 
x. xxxvi, And euer as he smote doune knyghtes, he made 
them to swere, etc.. 1529 Rastell Pasiyme (xBu) 251 


His armye .. ever as they went, won dyvers strange 
holdes and tounes. 1530 Tindale Exp. x Cor. 308 And 
ever as he grew in promotions and dignity, so gathered 
he unto him of the most subtle-witted. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Irel. (1809) 71 He subdued the land through and 
through, ever as he went building Up castles and fortresses. 
1594 2 nd Rep. Faustus in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) 101 
Ever as they came up to the breach, the cannon heaved 
them off. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. vil xxiv. (1668) 126 
Ever as you knead it, sprinkle into it the grains of small 
Chilter wheat. 1631 We ever Arc. Fun. Mon. 139 These 
. . haue beene diuers times reformed, euer as they did de- 
generate from their primitiue sincerity. 

+ 4. Prefixed to indefinite pronouns or advs. to 
impart to them a distributive sense; also, to dis- 
tributive words in order to emphasize this function. 
Ever all : all and sundry. Ever cither (out her) ; 
each of the two respectively. Ever ay where, ever 
where : everywhere. Obs. ; for ever each , , ever 
ywhcrc, see their mod. forms Every, Everywhere. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13873 (Cott.) Iesus went him forth here 
and par. And did meracles euer-ai-quar. c 1314 Guy IFarw. 
(A) 1084 Now we ban ben her & Jar, pe pris y-wonne euer 
ay- war. 1382 Wyclif Prcrv . ' xxij. 2 The werkere of euer 
either is the Lori la 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) 193 
Prophescied . . to ever all mankinde. c 1420 Sir Avtadacc 
(Camd.) xxxi. For 3e moue haue maysturs euyrqware. 
3444 Close Roll 23 Hen. VI, And euerawther of the said 
Priour and Geffrey .. was bownden in ^40. c 1449 Pecock 
Rcpr. 1. ii. 8 But if [=unlcss] euereither of the premissis be 
trewe the conclusion is not trewe. 

Giving a distributive sense to numerals. (A 
mere Germanism.) 

2535 CoverdaLe Jiidg. xv. 4 Samson. .catch ed threhun* 
dreth foxes, .and put euer a fyre brandebetwene two tayles 
[Luther, cinen Brand jc zzvischcn zzvei Schwance}. 

5. quasi-sA use of I. f a. In ME. phrase, long 
is ever (cf. ‘ long is ay ’). Obs. 

c IZ05 Lay. 18848 Longe beoS reuere died ne biShe nzeuere. 
c 1325 Melr. Hom. 103 Ful lang es ever, lang es ever. 

b. in phrases. Forever (sometimes, esp. in U.S., 
written Forever, q.v.) : for all future time, for 
eternity, in perpetuity ; hence (chiefly in colloq. 
use),- -incessantly, interminably. In proper sense 
often in strengthened forms, + For all ever , for 
ever and (for) ever, for ever and ay (arch.), for 
ever and a day (? a corruption of prec, ; now only 
humorous, but formerly in serious use). 

a. <1x300 Cursor M. 6218 (Cott.) pis folk.. pat suld vs 
serue for euer and ai. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) r6 
Tuo dukes & tuo bisshopes for euer toke per leue. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. v. t24 Non go to gal}^, bote it he for 
euere. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. ion We wylle. .ben 3Qwre ser- 
vaundys for ever and hoo. X4.. Tundale's Vis. 2488 To 
that same peyn schuld y have goo And dwellyd ther in for 
ever and 00. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. lxxvii. 8 Is his 
goodnesse cleane decayd for euer and a day? 2583 
Golding Calvin on Deut. ii. 9 The Doctrine which is set 
forth in the name of God, serueth not for our age onely, 
but for all euer. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. u iL (1611) 5 
One onely God to be blessed for euer. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. iv. iv. 97 Farewell for euer and a day. x6oo A- K L. 
iv. i. 1 45. 1627 Donne Serm. clvii. VI. 276 New heavens 

and new earth for ever and ever and ever. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 719 For ever I am ravish’d from 
thy sight. 17x2-4 Pope Rape Loch lu. 153 The meeting 
points the sacred hair dissever From the fair head, forever, 
and for ever! 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. III. 225 It was 
the fate of Charles, for ever to aim at projects which were 
. . impracticable. X794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst, Udolpho. 
i, Madame St. Anbert knew not that she left it for ever. 
1817 W. Selwyn Lazv Nisi Priits (ed. 4) II. 1202 To him 
ana his successors for ever. 1878 Morley Carlyle Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. 201 Hitherto certainly, and probably at will be 
so for everi 1 x 

/?._ <12592 Greene Alphonsus Wks. (1861) 241 Were 
banish'd both for e’er from Arragon. 

+ 6 . quasww)’. uses of 1 - 3 . Everlasting, constant, 
perpetual. Chiefly with ■ agent-nouns or sbs.' of 
action. Obs. ) 

1550 Veron Godly Sayings (jB4(>) 129 But ever fire ofhel 
(v° punishment of the devils) do hang over us. 1580 Sidnf.y 
Arcadia U622) 481 But the time of my euer farewell ap- 
procheth. 1605 Verstegan Dec , In tell, Ded., I take my 
leaue, desiring Almightie God., to he your Maiesties euer 
protector. Ibid. ii. (1628) 42 They haue beene the onely and 
euer possessors of their countrey. 2607 Rowlands Diog. 
Latif/i. 29, I know thy euer care For winters want .. In 
Sommer doth prepare. 1609 Epist. Shaks. Tr. <$■ Cr. (Qq« 
1,2) 179 A neuer writer, to an euer reader. 

II. At any time ( = L. itnquam ) ; whence : In 
any case, in any degree. Primarily' in negative 
and interrogative sentences and in hypothetical 
and subordinate clauses. 

7. At any time. 

a. a xooo Caedmon's Crist »J- Satan 173 pat ic . . ne sceal 
refre geheran prere byrhtestan beman stefne. c xooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xiii. 15 pe Ires hl^ refre [c xi6o Hatton, afre] 
mid eajum geseon. c xzoo Trin. Coll. Hom. 183 A wcilewei 
pu fule hold, pat ich auere was to pe iteied. a 2*25 Auer. 
R. 230 Al pet vuel pet he euer dude Job, euer he nom leaue 
perofecet ure Louerde. a 1250 Oud fy Night: 1178 Ich not 
?ef thu were gavre prcsL c 1300 Thrush Night. 127 ,n 
Hazl. E. P. P. 55 Com thou heuere in here londe, Hy shulcn 
don the in prisoun stronge. c 2340 Cursor M. 151x6 firm.) 
pei bicoom soriere pen euer eer pel were. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce 1. 198 That Scottis men mvebt do na thing That cuir 
myclit pless to thar liking. 2382 Wiclif John i. x8 No man 
euere S33 God, no but the oon bigetun sone. xcz6 Pilgr. : 
Perf. (VI. de W. 2531) 3 b, Wore, .pleasauht to bebolde than 
euer it was. .before. 1577 B. Googe Heres bach's H usp. tv. 
(1586) 265 b, Hortensus. .was the first that ever killed I*ea- 
cocke for the Tabic in Rome. 2600 Shaks. A. V. L* ttx. 
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v. 28 If euer. .You meet In some fresh cheeke the power of 
fancie. 1612 Shelton Quix. hi. viiL 1 . 187 Whence I have 
no hope ever to return. 1660 Pepys Diary (1875) 156 The 
first time that ever I remember to have heard the. .singing- 
men in surplices in my life. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sctcr. 
in. ii- § 17 We deny that ever his Atoms with all their occur- 
sions would ever produce those things which are in the Uni- 
verse. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 37 r 1 One of the prettiest 
Grotesque Works that ever I saw. , 1817 Byron Beppo xcii, 
Did I ever? No, I never Saw a man grown so yellow I 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xi, For who could ever gaze on Mr. 
Pickwick’s beaming face without fete.]. 1888 Bryce A tner. 
Cotnimv. II I. xeix. 387 The criticisms of an outspoken press 
rarely assail their [English Judges’] ability, hardly ever 
their fairness. 

j8. c 1205 Lay. 14320 He wes ]?e bezste latimer ]>at mr 
com her. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 99 It is scham to hem to say 
J>us, J>at ere kirk. erri]>, sin fie & His kirk is o persone. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 141 It hath bin the longest 
night That ere I watch’d, and the most heauiest. 1692 tr. 
Sallust p 8 For who.. would ere endure, that they should 
wallow in wealth... while we are pinch’d? 

Seldom or ever : confusedly used for 
* seldom if ever*, ‘ seldom or never*. 

1771 , Con tempi. Man I. 83 All those people who were 
afflicted with any Illness, seldom or ever survived it. 1804 
Syd. Smith A for. Philos, v. (1850) 75 Dreamers, .who walk 
in their sleep have seldom or ever the most distant recollec- 
tions that they have been dreaming at all. 1809 — Two 
Voh . Serrn. I. 76 This plea is rarely or ever true. 

c. Sometimes used pleonastically as in seldom ever. 
1813 J. C, Hobhouse Journey 78 The peasants seldom 
ever can get a farthing for their beasts. 1828 Carlyle in 
Foreign Rev. II. 460 And seldom ever can he succeed. 
1857 Bagehot Lit. Studies (1879) II. 275 The words of a 
great poet, in our complex modern time, are rarely ever free 
from it& traces. 

8 . On any supposition, by any chance, at all. 

a. ^ Ever any. any at all (obs.). Also Ever 
a(n, e'er a{it (now vulgar , though never a(n is in 
good colloquial use : see the corrupt form Arrow). 

a. a 1067 Charter 0/ Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 219 Ic 
nelle Sat efre ani bisscop ani Jung him 3 er on a ateo. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 43 Heo wes wurse to [>olien ]>enne efreni of 
alje ]>ao 5 re pine. 51205 Lay. 15525 mon funde in auer 
«ei londe. araer mi cniht bmrn. 1583 Rich Phylotus «$• 
Emclia K 1835) 31 If there bee euer a Deuill of them bothe, I 
knowe it is she. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 Here 
is policie, but pietie scarce euer a whit. 1769 Pair Annie 
in Herd Sc. Songs, Had ye ever a brother. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s. v., 4 Drink or cider . 4 ever- 
a-one 4 1 dunna car w’ich ’. 1884 Chesh. Gloss, s. v., Have 
you ever a shilling as you could lend me? 

£. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hetu IV , 11. iv. 295, 1 loue thee better, 
then I loue ere a scuruie young Boy of them all. x6ii — 
l Vint. T. iv. iv. 180. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
iv. i, Tim should haue beene perboyl’d .. e’re they should 
ha' come in, e’re a one of ’hem. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxxviiL 151 If there were ere a one amongst you 
that could find out any device or stratagem of war. 1657 
Earl Monm. tr. Partita's Pol. Disc. 200 Nor. .have [they] 
made me ere a whit more happy then I was at first. 1706 
Watts Horse Lyr. 1. * Happy the hours', Angels, assist 
my doleful song, If you have e’er a mourning string. 1746 
W. Horsley Fool (1748) I. No. 33. 232 A Man of my Turn 
enjoys a Holiday with as high a Relish as e’er a Prentice- 
Boy . . within the Bills of Mortality. 1802 Bentham Wks. 
(1843) X. 387, I don’t know whether you have e’er an one. 

b. In comparative clauses introduced by as, 
than ; also in relative clauses introduced by that 
preceded by a superlative or by all , the only , etc. 

a. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 746 All that ever the kyng 
..coude do coude never toume them fro that opinyon. 
c 1530 — A rth. Lyt. Bryt 468 Rode forthe as fast as ever 
they myght. a 1533 — Huott 1 . 169 As naked as ever 
he was borne. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 89 [They] 
runne ..from towne to towne..till they haue spent al that 
euer they haue. x68x Dryden Sp. Friar (J A, As like him as 
ever he can look. 1776 G. Semple Building itt Watery 
Piles, .driven in as close together as ever they can stick. 
1777 Johnson Let. 18 Feb. in Boswell , She will accommo- 
date you as well as ever she can in the old room. 1835 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett . I. 43 Try all that ever you can to be 
patient. 1859 G. W. Dasent Pop. Talcs Norse 19 All she 
wanted was to get above ground as fast as ever she could. 
1885 F. Anstey Tinted Venus 25 Can’t you see I’m as 
anxious to get that statue again as ever you can be? 

0 . 1591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. iii. 72 As lowd as e’re thou 
canst, cry. 

c. Added for emphasis to the conjunctions as 
soon as, before , ere, or (= ere). Also J when ever 
— ‘just as soon as’. 

1325-1883 [see Ere C. i d.]. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 38 
Most part of all which. M. Arthur and I saw, before euer 
we either eate, drunke, or tooke our lodging in Venice. 
1655 Francion vm. 7 He gave me a good supper last night, 
when ever I came within his doors, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Occas. Medit. § 15 (1851) 20 So soon as ever he hears the 
noise of a fly afar off, how he hastens to his door ! 1718 
Hicks J. Ket Unveil 1. xxiii. 46 So soon as ever he com- 
menced Master. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 0/ Exile 
Poems I. 48 Or ever she [the Earth] knew sin !_ 1872 G. W. 
Dasent Three to One II. 256, I know what is to happen, 
before ever I get up-stairs. 

d. Following interrogative pronouns, advs., etc. 
(Jiozv, who, what, where , why), to intimate that the 
speaker has no notion what the ^answer will be. 

Sometimes these combinations are (improperly) written as 
single words : see However, Whoever, etc. 

1595 World 0/ Wonders (1607) 240, I shal desire him to 
consider how ever it was possible to get from these priests 
.. a pertinent answer.^ 1859 G. W. Dasent Pop. Tales 
Norse 12 Where ever in the world have you been? I bid. 
163 The Troll began to wonder . . how ever they could be 
rid of the lad. Ibid. 215, 1 wonder now what ever there 
can be inside this chest. 


e. Appended to relative pronouns or advbs., 
and giving to them a generalized or indefinite 
force ; = L. -cttmqtte. These combinations are now 
always written as single words: see How(so)- 
EVER, \Vbo(so)eyer, etc. 

9. In any degree, a. Prefixed to the followed 
by a comparative ; = ‘at all*, ‘any*. Now only 
colloq. (Cf. never, which in the parallel use is 
much more common). 

a. 1622 Sparrow^. Com. Prayer(i 66 i) X72 The Primitive 
Christians did not like the Jewish Rites ever the worse 
because they were Theirs, a 1656 Bp. Hall (J.), Let no 
man fear that harmful creature ever the less, because he sees 
the apostle safe from that poison. 1697 Collier Ess. (1703) 
I. 9 A Mine undiscovered, for which neither the Owner of 
the Ground or any Body else, are ever the Richer. 

1642 Rogers N nam an 364 For none are ere the wiser 
for them. 0:1679 Hobbes Absurd Geom. Wks. 1845 VII. 
386 Do you think ; . the opinion of your judgment would 
have been ere the less ? 

b. Ever so : prefixed in hypothetical sentences 
to adjs. or advbs., with the sense ‘in any con- 
ceivable degree*. Sometimes ellipt. = ‘ever so 
much* ; also dial, in phrases like IVere it ever so, 
= ‘ however great the need might be*. Similarly, 
Ever such ( a ). 

This expression has been substituted, from a notion of 
logical propriety, for never so, which in literary use appears 
to be much older, and still occurs arch., though app. not 
now known in dialects. See Never. 

1690-2 Locke Educ. in T. Fowler Locke (1880) 6 Not to 
take an answer, though ever so full and satisfactory. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 273 Let me . . not be call'd down 
for ever so much. 1751 Beau Philosopher 193 Was it to 
be attended with ever such difficult Circumstances, there is 
nothing that a great mind will not undertake. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. § 3 His eyes, though ever so perfect. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scaud. 11. ii, Though Sir Peter’s ill humour 
may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me to, etc. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol.j 1828) II. xix. 142 If ever so many 
queens are introduced into a hive. 1843 Thackeray Jerdme 
Paturot 349 If . . the caricaturist had made fun of me ever 
so, I would, .have put up with the insult, a 1850 Rossetti 
Dante <$• Circ. 1. {1874) 173 Though of great heart and 
worthy everso, He shall be counted low. 1882 W. Wore. 
Gloss, s. v., 4 1 wunt ax 'im for bread, not if it was ever so *. 

c. Hence ever so is used in affirmative contexts 
as a vagne intensive : ‘ vastly’, ‘ immensely*. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jritls. (1872) I. 13 Ever so 
little to their credit. 1870 Mrs. Whitney We Girls I, Ever 
so many years ago. 1877 N. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss, s. v.. She 
fret ever so when Harry ’listed. 1885 F. Anstey Tinted 
Venus 79 Thank you ever so much, Leanderdear I 
III. Combinations. 

10. When ever (in senses 1 - 3 ) qualifies an adj. 
or ppl. adj. used attributively, it is almost invari- 
ably hyphened, thus giving rise to an unlimited 
number of quasi - compounds, as ever-abiding , 

angry , -blooming, - changeful , -dear, -esteemed, etc. 

1570 T. Norton tr. Newel's Catech. (1853) x 5 2 The only 
holy and ever-increasing noble fountain. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 136 The euer-noble nature of Leonatus. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. J1589) 1. 47 Philosophic 
. .is. .to lead us to the etemall fruition of our supreme and 
ever-abiding good^ 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 268 My euer 
esteemed dutie prickes me on. 1590 T. Watson Poems 
(1870) 159 Yee seaunfold flames, whose euer-circling fires 
maintain this earth._ 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 39 Cynthia 
still doth steepe In silver deawhis ever-drouping bed. 1599 
T. M[oufet] Silfczvormes 46 The Vulture gnawing stil That 
euer-dying euer-liuing wretch. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 463 
Witnesse you euer burning Lights aboue. 16x0 — Temp. 

I. ii. 289 Thy grones Did . . penetrate the breasts Of euer- 
angry Beares. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 1. Notes 2 O euer- 
happie lies . . By Nature strongly fenc’d, c 1630 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Poems Wks. 32 Ethereal princes, ever-conquer- 
ing bands. X641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. vi, God . . brought 
forth . . that beneficent and ever-distributing office of dea- 
cons. 1648 Hamilton Papers (1880) 174 My euer honored : 
Lord, a 1650 Crashaw (J.\ Panting murmurs, still'd out 
of her breast That ever-bubbling spring. 1659 t title) 
Golden Remains of the Ever Memorable John Hales. 
x68z Dryden Medal 24 Oh, could the style that copied 
every grace . . have formed his ever-changing will, a 1687 
Waller Wks. (1729) 183 (Jod.) What our earth, and 
what our heav’n denies. Our everconstant friend, the sea 
supplies. 1685 Dryden Misc. 11. 72 To treat thy 
evercraving Mind With ev'ry Blessing. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Penit. 11. i. Oh 1 hear me, hear your ever faithful creature ! 

a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 74 Their drink 
from ever-dropping Trees is rain’d. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock 

II. 66 The skies, Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. 
1715 — Iliad 11. (1019) The fierce Pelasgi ..March from 
Larissa’s ever-fertile Ground. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. 227 My ever-dear and ever-honoured father and 
mother. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health 111. 427 (Jod.) 
Th’ ever-varying circle of the day. 1744 Thomson A utumn 
812 The melting snows, and ever-dripping fogs. 1786 Burns 
Dcd. to G. Hamilton, O’er the harp pale Mis ry moans. And 
strikes the ever-deep’ning tones. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Italian i, The City and Bay of Naples, an ever-moving 
picture. 1808 Han. More Cxlebs 1,401 (Jod.) Its versatile 
temper, and its evernew resources. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 

1. 1 , The ball-piled pyramid, the ever-blazing match, Portend 
the deeds to come. 1827 Keble Chr. V. Quinquagesima i. 
Brightening in ever-changeful bloom. 1842 Manning Serin. 
(1848) I. xxiv. 354 They, .declined also the ever-ready spirit 
of a Christian life. 1852 Tennyson Wellington 79 Ever- 
echoing avenues of song. 1866 Kingsley Herew. II. xxii. 
372 A life literally new, ever-renewing, ever-expanding and 
eternal. i 855 J. H. Newman Gerontius ih 14 Fainter and 
more faint the accents come, As at an ever-widening interval. 
1868 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) III. 75 My ever-re- 
current uncomfortable sensations; 


b. Occasionally prefixed to a passive inf. (pre- 
ceded by to), forming an attrib. adj. 

18x5 Mrs. Pilkington Celebrity II. gx This dear and 
ever-to-be-laraented parent. 

c. Prefixed to sbs. denoting action or state, rare. 

1665 J. Serjeant Sure-footing in Chr. 76 The Proper 

Cause must be an ever-delivery. Ibid. 106 The ever-con- 
tinuance or uninterrupted ness of Tradition. 

11. Special Combinations : ever-being a., that 
always is ,* hence + everbeingness ; f everblev- 
ing vbl. sb. [f. bleve, Beleave v.], everlastingness ; 
everbrown sb., a plant always brown' (humorously 
after evergreen) ; + ever-crescent a., ? growing 
in whatever place ; + ever-durable a., destined 
to last for ever ; + ever-glooming a., involved in 
perpetual gloom ; 'fever-grow (see quot.). See 
also the main-words, Ever-blessed, -during, etc. 

165S Gouge Comm. Heb. i. 8 The greek word here trans- 
lated ever, aUava, according to the notation signifieth ’’ever- 
being (del wi ). 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk *5- Selv. 24 Gods whole 
eternity rightly taken.. is. .one only everbeing now. 1839 
Bailey Pectus xx. (1848) 233 A bride of God, And handmaid 
of the Everbeing One. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 1 3 S u ch 
words to set forth Gods *ever-beingness by, as may be sure 
to shut out former ness and afterness. X340 Ayettb. 105 J>et 
uerete word [Pater] ous ssewefc langnesse of his *eure- 
bleuinge. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, The scanty box, 
and stunted *everbrowns, and broken flower-pots. .are 
scattered mournfully about. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 
172 The Organs of the Practique Intellect are to rectifie 
and regulate the excrescent, supercrescent, and Vver-cre- 
scent parts. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 386 A third Angel. . 
denounces most direfull and *ever-durable torments to those 
that worship the Beast and his Image. 1592 KydA/. Trag. 

1. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 9 Through dreadful shades of ’’ever- 
glooming night. 1676 Grvlw Anat. Plants iv. 1. v. § 1 And 
an *Evergrow, is a degree above an Evergreen : here, the 
Buds and young Sprigs, do only live ; there, they grow and 
are put forth. 

E:ver-ble - ssed, a. 

a. Always enjoying blessedness, b. Worthy to 
be always blessed or adored. Also absol. (qaasi-rA) 
<2x711 Ken. Hymnarium ' Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 6 The 
thought. .Which on their Spirits was impress’d, When they 
beheld the Ever-bless’d. <117x1 — Hymnotheo, ibid. III. 
375 The Pray’r flew first of Alary ever-bless’d, Her Love 
invigorating all the rest. 1738 Wesley * All praise to 
Him ’ v. And bless the Ever-bless’d. 1842 Manning Scrm. 
(1848) I. xiii. 179 The power of the ever-blessed Trinit3'. 

E : ver-dtrring, a. arch. [f. Ever adv. + 
During ppl. o.] Always enduring, everlasting. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxiv. 5 For thei . . scatereden the euere 
durende [1388 euerlastynge] bond. 1480 Robt. Devyll 1x33 
The paynes of hell, that ys euer durynge. 1541 Coverdale 
tr. Bullingeds Old Faith xi. (1624) 91 This only true and 
everduring salvation. 1667 Milton P. L. vir. 206 Heav’n 
op’nd wide Her everduring Gates. 1725-6 Porn Odyss. 
vii. 306 Let instant death surprize With ever-during shade 
these happy eyes ! 1784 Cowper Task v. 710 Sculpture .. 
Gives bond in stone and ever-during brass. 1847 Macaulay 
Alisc. Poems (i860) 432 The ever-during plant whose bough 
I wear. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. xxiv. 391 
That civil code, .will remain an ever-during monument of 
his labors. 

Hence Ever-dn-ringness. 

1867 Bushnell Mor. Use Dark Th. 327 The sense of our 
ever-duringness comes through no speculation about the 
matter of dateless continuance. 

t E*-vere*fb, adv. Obs. [f. Ever adv. + Eft 
adv.] Ever after ; ever since, thenceforth. Also 
Evereft afterward- , evereft more. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 281 A uayre abbey, .jxit euereft nj? 
ylaste. c 1290 Lives Saints (188 7) 316 Eueref Aftur-ward . . 
Of J>°ndre huy beoth so sore a-ferd. c 1315 Shoreham 124 
Evereft more a-lyve to ben, And nevere eft to deyje. 
Everglade (e*v3J|gl^d). U S. [?f. Ever adv. 

4 - Glade. 

The formation is irregular, and the intended etymological 
sense uncertain; perh. ever was used to mean ‘inter- 
minable ’.] 

A marshy tract of land mostly under water and 
covered in places with tall grass ; chiefly in pi. as 
the name of a large swampy region of Sonth 
Florida. Also attrib., as Everglade kite ( Rostrha - 
mus sociabilis), a bird inhabiting the everglades of 
Florida and other parts. Everglade State , 
Florida. 

1827 Tanner Map Florida , Extensive Inundated Region 
. . generally called the Everglades. X837 J. L. Williams 
Florida 13 The back country presents a singular alterna- 
tion of savannas, hammocks, lagoons, and grass ponds, 
called altogether the Everglades. X84Z in Webster. 1841 
Catlin N. Amer. I ltd. II. xxxvi. 33 Her [Florida’s] swamps 
and everglades, .gloom the thoughts of the wary traveller. 
1856 Olmsted Slave States A- ver V large purchase had 
been made by one company in the Florida everglades. 1860 
Darwin in Life <$• Lett.*, 1887) JI. 300 All the pigs being 
black in the Everglades of Virginia. 

Evergreen (ewaigrim), a. and sb. [f. Ever 
adv. + Green.] A. adj. 

1. Always green. 

[1555 Eden Decades 196 Certeyne trees which contynewe 
euer greene andneuer lose theyrleaues.] sqg 6 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. <X 799 > HI; 4°9 Magnificent 
coursers pasture.. in the ever-green valleys. x86o Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea x. § 462 Were the sea fresh . . Ireland would 
never have presented those ever-green shores, 
b. fig. Always fresh, never-failing.. 

1871 Echo 13 Feb., One could not help being struck with 
the evergreen good humour of the French. 
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. 2. Of trees, shrubs, etc. : Having green leaves 
all the year round ; opposed to deciduous. 

In trees of this kind, the leaves of the past season remain 
on the tree, until the new ones are completely formed, as in 
the holly, holly-oak, pine, etc. 

1671 M 1 lton Samson 1735 Shade Oflaurel ever-green, and 
branching palm. 2772 J, James tr. Le Blond s Gardening 
186 When your Ever-green Trees and Shrubs are got to 
some Height. 1845 Florist's Jrnl. 156 It [Arctostaphylos 
nitida] forms a handsome evergreen shrub five or six feet 
high. 1884 Bower & Scott De Barfs Phaner. Ferns 
535 The evergreen Jasmines. 

b. Of leaves : Lasting till the next season. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796' II. 211 Ilex. Leaves 
surrounded by a strong woody border J tough, shining, ever- 
green. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower, PL 111. 357 Leaves, 
which are often rigid and evergreen. 

B. sb. 1. An evergreen tree or shrub. Cf. A. 2 . 
1644 Evelyn Menu (1857} I. 87 The Isle of Corsica, and 
St. Remo, where the shore is furnished with evergreens, 
oranges, citrons, and date-trees. 1676 Grew An at. Plants 
iv. 1. v. § 1 An Evergreen, is one degree above a Plant 
which is simply Perennial : of This, only the Trunk and 
Buds live all the Winter; of That, also the Expanded 
Leaves, ax 711 Ken Hymnotkeo Poet. Wks. III. ji 6 He 
to a Thicket lead, With ever-greens and downy Moss be- 
spread. 18x3 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chevt. (1814) 67 The 
cause of the preservation of the leaves of evergreens through 
the winter is not accurately known. 1828 Scott Let. Bal- 
lantync Jan., in Lockhart, She has- no business in a ball 
room but to be ranged against the wall as an evergreen. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Fug. I. 162 Christmas had been., the 
season.. when every house was decorated with evergreens. 
Jig. 1878 E. Jenkins Havcrhobnc 98 Lady Willowgrove 
. . was an evergreen. She had been a distinguished figure 
in society for three generations. 

2 . attidb. 

1825 J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 31 The evergreen tribe. 
i84t \V. Spalding Italy It. 1 st. III. 379 The peculiar 
tints of the evergreen region disappear. Deciduous oaks 
and horse-chestnuts become prevalent. 

b. In names of various trees, shrubs, etc., as 
Evergreen Alkanet , Magnolia , Spurge laurel ; 
Evergreen Oak, the Holm Oak ( Qucrcus Ilex). 

axbBz Sir T. Browne Tracts 62 He found the Ilex, or 
Evergreen oak in many places. x86x Miss Pratt Flower. 
Ft. IV. 51 Evergreen Alkanet.. is a stout bristly plant.. its 
leaves are of rich deep green colour. 2867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle L. vii. 168 Terebinth or evergreen oak here and 
there gave a graceful shade. 1882 Garden 8 July 27/3 The 
Evergreen Magnolia, .is too well known to need description. 
Hence E’vergroonness. 

2882-3 W. E. Baxter Winter in India vii. 68 The ever- 
greenness of Indian trees is one of the most striking features 
of the country. 

tE*vering. Ohs. 

1642 Best Farm. Bks. (7856) 107 These rammers are made 
of old everinges [Glossary, The rounds of a waggon], har- 
rowe balls, or such like thinges as have holes. 

t Everla-stable, «■ Ohs. [f. Ever adv. + 
Last v. + -able.] Capable of lasting for ever. 

1548 Gest/V. Masse 105 Christes churche iseverlastable. 

Everlasting (evorlcrstig), a. and sb. [f. Ever 
adv. + Lasting.] A. adj. 

1. Lasting for ever ; infinite in future duration ; 
endless ; — Eternal A. 3 . 

1340 Aycnb. 189 Guob ye acorsede in-to J*e greate uere 
eurelestinde ine helle. 1509 Paternoster , Arc, <5 • Creed 
Anj, I trowe in y* .. forgyuenes of synnes agen rysynge 
of flesshe, and euerlastynge lyf. 1552 Lyndesay Monarc he 
iv. 5145 Thay depart from cair and cummer. .Tyll Ioy and 
euiriestand lyfe. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 22 Some . . that 
goe the Primrose way to th* euerjasting Bonfire, a 1668 
Denham (J.), What a trifle is a moment's breath, Laid in 
the scale with everlasting death ! *758 S. Hayward Serin. 
i. 2 We are in danger of falling into everlasting miser}'. 
2781 Cowper Truth 41 Too busy . . to wait On the sad 
theme, their everlasting state. 1837 Carlyle Sart. Fes. it. 
ix. Love not pleasure • love God. This is the Everlasting 
Yea. 1828 Lytton Leila t. v, l would all the gold of earth 
were sunk into the everlasting pit. 

b. Extended to the full sense of the L. xternus, 
so as to imply past as well as future eternity; 
= Eternal A. 1 . (In the examples following 
this sense is merely contextual ; but cf. from ever- 
lasting in B. 1 .) 

2382 Wyclif Ct’K.xxi. 33 Abraham, .inwardli clepide. .the 
name of euerlastynge God. 1535 Coverdale ibid.. And 
Abraham . . called vpon the name of the Lorde y* euerlast- 
inge God. 1578 Gude Godlie Ball.K 1868) 127 Thow onlie 
Maker of all thing, Thou euerlastand licht. i6ix Bible 
Isa. ix. 6 The mightie God, The euerjasting Father. 

2. Used hyperbolically or in relative sense. Cf. 
Eternal 4 . 

7382 Wyclif Esek. xxxv. o, I shall bytake thee into ml- 
dernessis euerlastynge [so /it u dines semf>iternns\ c 1400 
Destr. Troy 9369 Ye worship might haue, With a lose euer- 
lastond, when your lyff endis. c 2460 Fortescue Abs. <5- 
J.int. Mon. 11714) 84 To make their Rewards, everlasting in 
ther Hcyrs. c 253a Dewes Inf rod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1019 To 
. . Henry . . fcyng . . of all Englandc . . be laude everlastyng, 
honour without ende. 1628 Hobbes T/tucyd. (1822* 13 It [this 
history] is compiled rather for an everlasting possession than 
n> be rehearsed for a prise. 2734 Pope Ess. Man jvv 284 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlasting fame ! 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A. 1. x, The rivulet, .descends from the everlasting 
mountains. 1839 De Qdjncf.v Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 
2t7 These mighty gates of everlasting rock. 2872 Slang 
Diet. s. v.. The barefooted children about Seven Dials . . 
are said to wear everlasting shoes and stockings. Ever, 
lasting staircase, the treadmill. 1882 Miss Bkaddon Mnt . 
Royal I. iti. 79 It is the most everlasting kind of beauty, 
is u not? 

b. Constant, perpetual, unceasing. Often im- 


plying weariness or disgust: Interminable, end- 
lessly recurring ;= Eternal A. 4 b. 

x688 S. Penton Guardian's Instruct. 28 What.. were the 
Occasions of the present great Contempt of Matrimony . . 
The everlasting Din of Mother-in-law. 1726 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. vi. 19 The foundation of these everlast- 
ing disputes turns entirely upon rank. 1725 De Foe 1 Toy. 
round World 72840) 269 It is never dark nere, you are now 
come to the country of everlasting day. 1801 Southey 
Thalaba v. xxii, From Ait's bitumen-lakes . . ascends That 
everlasting roar. 1833 Ht. Marti neau Brooke Farm vii. 
87 There was an everlasting boiling, of the kettle in the 
morning, the potatoes for dinner, and the kettle again in 
the afternoon. 1837 Lytton E. Mallrav . 4 On which 
there hung an everlasting frown. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. I, i. 1. § 38. 35 The tedious descriptions of spring, and 
the everlasting nightingale. 

3. Indefinitely durable, that will 1 never* wear 
out (see B. 3 ). Everlasting i rimming : an em- 
broidered edging for underclothing. 

1590-2607 [see B. 3]. 188* Daily Neivs 4 Mar., The de- 
mand is fully maintained for everlasting trimmings. Mod. 
I can recommend this material; it’s everlasting wear. 

4. In various plant-names : a. Retaining shape 
and colonr when dried ; as in Everlasting Eloivcr, 
a name given to some species of Cudweed ( Gna - 
pbalitwi), bbt more commonly to various species 
of Hclichrysum ; cf. Fr. immortelle ; f Ever- 
lasting Life : * American Cudweed * (Antcnnaria 
margaritacea ). b. Perennial ; as in Everlasting 
Pea (Lathyrus lalifolius and other species), Ever- 
lasting Grass ( Onobrychis saliva , Sainfoin). 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 754 Commonly called Sainctfoin or 
Everlasting grass. 7705 Tate tr. Cowleys Hist. Plants (J. ), 
Witness the everlasting-pease and scarlet bean. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) II. 391 The everlasting-flower, .when it is 
plucked it cannot be perceived to fade. 7783 Ainsworth 
Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1. s. v M Life everlasting , Gnaphalium 
Americanum. 7867 S. Thomson Wild FI. 111. (ed. 4) 200 
The yellow meadow vetchling, or everlasting pea. 7877 
M. Arnold Poems , Heine's Grave , Crisp everlasting- 
flowers, Yellow and black, on the graves. 1882 Garden 
25 Mar. 202/2 The Everlasting Flowers .. are all beautiful 
border plants. 

5. quasi-fli/zi. ~ Everlastingly 2 and 4 . f a. 
For ever, throughout eternity (pbs.). b. U.S. 
slang. Very, exceedingly, excessively. 

7482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 67 Some of hem contynued 
in euyll. .and now they be euerlasting dampde. 2692 Wash- 
ington tr. Milton's Def. Pof>. x. (1851) 228 This everlasting 
talkative Advocate of the King. ? xB. . * Maj. Jack Down- 
ing’ May Day in N. York (in Bartlett Diet. Avtcr.), New 
York is an everlasting great concern. 

B. absol. (quadi-sb.) and sb. 

1. absol. a. In phrases For everlasting : for all 
future time, in perpetuity. To everlasting : to all 
eternity, b. Subsequently with extension as in 
A. 1 b : From everlasting : from all eternity. 

C1340 Cursor M. 4188 (Fairf.) ]>ai wille him lede in-to fer 
lanae to be hair bonde for euer-lastande. 7535 Coverdale 
Ps. xcii [xciii]. 2 From that tyme forth hath thy seate bene 
prepared, thou art from euerlastinge. a 2600 Hooker (J.), 
Wc are in God through. . the love which is born towards us, 
from everlasting. i6xx Bible Ps. xc. 2 Euen from euer- 
lasting to euerlasting thou art God. 27x5 De Foe Earn. 
Instruct. 1. i. (1842) 1. 19 You will learn that God is from 
the beginning, and to the end, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 17x9 Watts Ps. xc., From everlasting thou art 
God To endless years the same. 1828 K. Digby Broadst. 
Hon. (18461 II. Tancrcdus 6 It [chivalry] is now enlisted in 
the cause of truth and goodness . . to reign for everlasting. 
2873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 317 Love and beauty have be- 
longed to men from everlasting. 

2. The Everlasting'. God, the Eternal. 

1382 Wyclif Prero . viii. 23 Of the euere lastende [? mis- 
translation of ab xterno ] I am ordeyned. .er the ertheshuJde 
he maad [1388 Fro with out bigynnyng; x6xx from ever- 
lasting]. 1602 Shaks Ham, 1. li. 131 Oh.. that the Euer- 
lasting had not fix’t His Cannon ’gainst sclfe-slaughter. 

3. sb. a. A material used in i 6 -i 7 thc. for the 
dress of sergeants and catchpoles, app. identical 
with Durance, b. In later times, a strong twilled 
woollen stuff, called also Lasting : see quots. 

The word in quots. 1590 and 1607 may possibly be adj. ; 
the former app, identifies the material of the * everlasting 
garment ’ with buff, but it is not dear whether this means 
buff leather or some woollen substitute for it. 

1590. Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 33 A dr. Where is thy Master 
Dromio? S. Dro. A diuell in an euerlasting garment hath 
htm ;/ a fellow all in buffe. 2607 Fletcher / Vontan-H ater 
iv. ii, Were’t not for my smooth, soft, silken citizen, I 
would quit this transitory trade, get me an everlasting 
robe, sear up my conscience, and turn sergeant. 1822-35 
D. Booth Aiialyt. Eng. Diet. I. 184 Lasting, or everlast- 
ing, is a stout closely- woven worsted stuff, dyed black and 
other colours, and very much used for ladies' shoes. 1837 
Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1851) I. ii. 32 They [panta- 
loons] must have been made of the stuff called 1 everlasting '. 
a 2845 Barham Ingot. Leg., ferry farzds' Wig , A well- 
worn . . jacket, of a stuff by drapers most pseud onymously 
termed ‘ everlasting’. 

4. = Everlasting- Flower. See A. 4 . 

J794 Maktyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 387 There are several 
species both of yellow and white Everlastings. 1864 Gil- 
bert & Churchill Excurs. Dolomite Mts. 350 His hat 
was ornamented with yellow everlasting^ 1871 Ramsay 
Remit! . (ed. 18) 17 Wreaths of ‘everlasting* placed over 
graves as emblems of immortality. 

Everlastingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 

1. Without end ; lor ever; throughout all future 
time. Also hyperbolically and in relative sense. ■ 


c 1450 Mironr Saluacioun 4174 To be qwene of alle heven 
now and eure lastyngly. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
J5J 1 ) 179 They.. shall Iyue euerlastyngly and neuer dye 
spiritually. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, an. ii. 207 He hate him 
euerlastingly That bids me be of comfort any more. 1631 
Gouge God's Arroios 1. § 34. 35 The favour which they pri- 
marily had with God is everlastingly confirmed. 1715 De 
Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. 1. <1841) 1. 12 He punishes them ever- 
lastingly in hell, a 1745 Swift Ij.), Many have made them- 
selves everlastingly ridiculous. 1804 Wordsw. To the 
Supreme Being, The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That 1 may. .sound thy praises everlastingly, 2865 E. C. 
Clayton Cruel Fortune III. 67 If you could lend me half 
a sov., I should be everlastingly obliged to you. 

b. Through all past and future time, 'from 
everlasting to everlasting’. + Also, Throughout 
all past time (obs.). 

7587 Golding De Mornay vii. 91 Againe, haue they [the 
two Sexes] bin euerlastingly but two, or euerlastingly mo 
than two? 1^94 Hooker Feel. Pol. 1. v. (1611) 22 God .. 
who.. euerlastingly is whatsoeuer he may be. 1594 Carew 
Huaric's Exam. Wits (1616) 90 God was not made at anie 
time, in as much as he is etierlastinglie- vnbegotten. j 860 
Pusly Min. Prof>h. 428 God’s ways are everlasting, ordered 
everlastingly, existing everlastingly in the Divine Mind. 

2. With perpetual recurrence; continually, con- 
stantly, incessantly ; = Eternally 3, 

1826 Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) II. 104 They are ever- 
lastingly railing against the working people. 1856 Lever 
Martins ofCro' If. 526 The rights of property everlastingly 
put in dispute. *870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 1. vi. 93 
Everlastingly running up and down from town. 

3. Beyond measure ; immeasurably, excessively. 
(Common in U. S. slang.) 

Everlastingness (ev3ila*stiqnes). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality, condition, or fact of being ever- 
lasting (see the senses of the adj.). a. In etymo- 
logical senses : Endless existence ; perpetual con- 
tinuance; unlimited durability, b. In extended 
sense = Eternity i : The having neither beginning 
nor end of existence. 

a. 1398 Tncvisx Barlh. De P. R. vm. ii. (1495) 300 The 
nobilyte of heuen.-in purenesseand euerlastyngnes. r 2440 
Promp. Paiv. 244 Evyrlastyngnesse, et emit as. x$8o Hol- 
lyband Treas. Fr. Tong, PerpetuitI, cuerlastingnesse. 
1648 Herrick Hespcr To Sir R. Stone, No lesse Strong 
than the heavens for everlasting nesse. 1656 Jeanes Mixt. 
ScJtol. Div. 50 A perswasion of the soules everlastingnesse 
is needfull. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 343 The everlasting- 
ness of the wood [Cypress]. 2730-6 Bailey (folio) Ever- 
lastingness, durable nature.^ 2850 Lynch Theo. Trim ii. 
20 He was meditating Christianity, .and its everlastingness. 
1865 Pusey Truth Ettg. Ch. 24 He affirmed the everlast- 
ingness of future punishment. 

b. 1565 Jewel Repi. Harding (1611) 225 [Our Lord] 
hath mingled the nature of his owne flesh to the nature of 
his eueriastingnesse voder the Sacrament. 2587 Golding 
De Alorttay iv. 44 He hath neither beginning nor end, 
which thing wee cal Euerlastingnes . . And so Gods being 
is altogether at once, which is y peculiar propertie of euer- 
iastingnesse. 1880 Cheyne Isaiah I. 242 The idea of the 
Divine everlastingness is one of the primary notes of the 
prophecy. 

2. Infinite time ; = Eternity 2 . a. properly , 
The future eternity ; endless duration. Also pi. 
+ b. In extended sense: The absolute eternity, 
■without beginning or end, or the past eternity 
without beginning (obs.). 

a. 1382 Wyclif Dan. xii. 3 Thei that lemen, or enfour- 
men, manye to rijtwisnesse [shuln shyne]_as sterns in to 
euerlastyngnessis. — 2 Pet. iii. 18 To him [Crist] glory 
and now and in to the day of euerelastingencsse. 1577 lr ‘ 
BullingcPs Decades (1592) 90 And that eueriastingnesse 
verily is perpetual and iiath no end. <22637 Donne Serin. 
ciii. IV. 385 There cannot be two Everlastingnesses in the 
torments of Hell. 2655 Gouge Comm. Hcbr. 45 This extent 
of the promise to everlastingnesse. 

b- 1388 Wyclif Isa. lvii. 75 The Lord, .tliat dwellith in 
euerlastyngnesse. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdras viii. 20 Thou 
that dwcllest in euerlastyngnesse. 2579 Tomson Calvin’s 
Serin. Tim. 1039 '1 That life was giuen them before all 
eueriastingnesse. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 1 Future 
glory was from everlastingness prepared for those servants. 

t o. Eternity as opposed to time ; the future 
state ; eternal welfare. Obs. 

c 2430 tr.^ T. ii Kemp is 09 Not sekyng ho b‘ n 5 es are 
pyn..ner in tyme, ner in euerlastingnes. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidancs Comm. 240 Thys Jyfe tyme is verey shone and 
vneerten, therefore must they thinke of an euerlastjngnes. 
2650 Baxter Saints' R. iv. v. § 3 What a step is it from 
hence to Everlastingness ? 2681 Glanvill Sadducismus f. 
11726) 46 H such can barter their souls for Trifles and sell 
Everlastingness for a Moment, 
b. fig. regarded as an entity. 

16*7-47 Fcltham Resolves 1. Jxiv. 197 [These] all prove it 
[a soul] a shoot of Everlastingness. 1655 H.VAUciiAN^'MjX’ 
Sc/nt. 1. 52 My conscience, .felt through all this fleshly 
dresse Bright shootes of everlastingness. 1846 I. Williams 
Baptistery , Voices of Dead 175 Visiting with starhke 
gleams Of everlastingness. 

t £:verla*stingty. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-TY.] Eternity. 

238* Wyclif Isa. lvii. 25 The heyc Lord wonende the 
euerelastingte [Cf. prec. sb], c 1449 Pecock Re/n. t. t* 7 
Ysaie lvij* where it is seid that God dwelling in euerlast- 
ingte dwcllith with a rucke.. spirit. 

Eryer-li*ving a. 

I. That lives or will live for ever. 

1547 Coverdale Old Faith x. Wks. (Parker Soc.1 I. 73 
Very God and man, the only and everliving Saviour. J014 
Paleigk Hist . World ( /.», The everliving subject^ of Jus. 
[God's] reward and punishment. 2704 Newton Optics 
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The instinct of brutes and insects can be the effect of 
nothing else than the wisdom and skill of a powerful ever- 
living Agent. 1870 Bryant Iliad II. xv. 77 She found the 
ever-living gods Assembled in the halls of Jupiter, 
b. fig. Of a name, fame, etc. : Immortal. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. iii. 51 That euer-liuing-man of 
Memorie, Henrie the fifb # 1595 W. Clarke in Shaks. C. 
Praise 15 Everliving praise to her loving Delia, a 2625 
Fletcher Hum. Lieutenant 1. i, So many idle hours as 
here he loiters, So many ever-living names he loses. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (18861 4 The ever-living gifts of Grecian 
art and architecture and letters. 

2. quasi-ii. 

i6ox Breton Blessed Heart v. Wks. (Grosart) 15 While 
the hand of heauen is giuing Comfort from the euer-liuing? 
+ E*verly, adv. Obs, or Sc. In 4 everliehe, 
-lyche, evirly. [f. Ever adv. + -ly“.] Always, 
continually. 

CX314 Guy Warzv. (A.) 466 His care him neweth euer- 
liche. 1375 Barbour Bruce it. 58 (ed. Innes 1856) He. .Duelt 
in hys cnambyr. .With a dark with him evirly [ed. Skeat 
reads anerly]. 

t Evermo*, adv. Obs. [OE phrase dtfre vui 
(see Ever and Mo). In the OE. quots. the words 
have their ordinary sense, so that the phrase — 

1 any longer’, *ever again’ (cf. Evermore 3 c) ; 
but prob. via was also used to emphasize a fire in 
the sense ‘to all future time’; cf. Ger. immer 
always (:— OHG. io-mer), imtncrmehr evermore, 
F r. jamais ever, never vulgar Lat. jam magis 
* now more’).] = next. 

[c 897 K, Alfred Gregory's Past. Iii. 405 Gif hwelc wif 
forlmt hiere ceorl, & nim5 hire oSerne, wenestu recce he 
hire sefre ma? a 1000 Cxdmon’s Crist fy Satan 140 (Gr.) 
Ne on beorhtan gescafft Ne mot ic affre ma ea^um 
starian.] a 1200 Moral Ode 106 To de}> idemet, and eure 
ma [Trin. Coll. MS. afremo] forlorene. c 1200 Vices <V Vir- 
tues <1888) -35 Hie [karitas] seal mure mo 3elasten, aiSer on 
Sessere woreld and ec on dare odre. 2297 R. Glouc.(z724)44 
Londone he ys now y cleped, and worb euermo. c 2380 
Sir Feruntb, 2466 For ho was J> e gurdel hat he com fore 
y-lost for euere-mo. CX386 Chaucer Kiit.’s T. 174 In a 
tour, in anguish and in wo, Dwellen this Palamon and eke 
Arcite, For everemo. 2393 Gower Con/. 111.25 For such 
a coke I may go fasting evermo. 

Evermore (ev3jmo<>\i), adv. For forms see 
Ever and More adv . ; sometimes written as two 
words. [A later form of prec., mo being replaced 
by more.] An emphatic synonym of Ever. 

In poetry the accentuation e'venttore sometimes occurs. 

1 . For all future time. Obs. exc. arch. 

CX205 Lay. 31051 King Penda .. 3erned June sere nu and 
auere mmre. c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 22 Blisse and soules reste[n] 
Sat him sal eauermor lesten. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
6838 It es right hat hai dudle hare. In hat hidus myrknes 
ever-mare. c 1440 Gesla Pom. i. 4 (Hark MS.) He shalle 
dye in euermore lastynge dethe. CX470 Henry Wallace 
1. 15 Thai haff wrocht . . To hald Scotlande at wndyr 
euirmar. 1592 W. Warnf.r in Farr S. P. Elis . [1845) II. 
379 Disable vs eremore. x6xx Bible John vi. 34 Lord, 
euermore giue vs this bread. i79x_ Burns Lament Earl 
Glcncairttj Awake thy last sad voice, my harp! ..Then 
sleep in silence evermair ! a 1854 .Montgomery O where 
shall rest be /o it mi, Lest we be banished from thy face And 
evermore undone. 

b. For (+ unto) cvennore. 

CX300 Cursor M. 23934 (Edin.) Leuedi..!ed me wit he for 
hi son for euir mar wit him to won. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 
*55 Gyff thou will hald in cheyff off me For euirmar. 1382 
Wycljf Eceltts. xlviii. 27 He . . comfortede the weilende 
men in Sion, vnto euermor. 1555 Act 2-3 Phil. 4 Mary 
c. 20 § 3 Leases . tshall for evermore pass and be made under 
..the Seals of the said Duchy. 1622 S. Ward Woe to Drunk- 
ards (1627) 34 For euer and euer, and if it were possible for 
more than for euer, for euermore. a 1694 Tillotson (J.), 
Those pleasures which flow from the presence of God for 
evermore. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxxiv, My own dim life 
should teach me this, That life shall live for evermore. 

2 . Always, at all times, constantly, continually, j 

c 1280 A Sarmun in E. E. P. (1862)4 Of helle pine we 1 

a}t be ware and euer more hit hab in |?03t. x 393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. xvii. 3 Thei hat haue been byre, by-fore aren 
eueremore poure. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Eiija, He [the 
hare] fymaes and crotis and Roungcth euermoore. 1551 
Recorde Patino. Knozvl. 11. xlvii. The line..dothe euer- 
more run within the edge of the circle. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. n. vii. <x6m 73 The minde of man desireth euer- 
more to know the truth. 1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 209 Wilde 
Arabs ..euermore annoy the Turkes. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barl/tol. Anat. 1. xviii. 48 These Vessels .. are ever- 
more found in all .Bodies. xSox Southey Thalaba xi. 
xxxvi, Yonder roar . . evermore increasing, Still louder, 
louder, grows. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. viii. 138 Lift your 
eyes unto the evermbre silent heaven. 

3 . With negatives and expressions implying a 
negative: + a. In any degree. Obs. b. At any 
future time. c. (With the full sense of more : in 
this use better written as two words.) Ever again, 
any longer. 

CX380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 7 Heynes of state makih 
not a man evermore beter to God. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
xxxvi, I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Hill t? Vail. vi. 85 This circumstance, seemed 
to destroy the hope that the works . . could evermore enjoy 
the prosperity which had been their lot. 1842 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 139 Not in England evermore. 

4 . quasi-rA 

c 1850 F. T. Palgrave O Light 0/ Li/e , Through heaven’s 
great day of evermore, 

t Everr, V. Obs. — 0 [a. L. ev err- ere to sweep 
out, f. e- out + verrere to sweep.] (See quot.) 

2623 6 Cockeram, Euerre , to sweepe the house. 


t Everse, a. Obs. [ad, L. cvers-us, pa. pple. 
of cvertfre to overturn.] (See quot.) 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v. Def. xvi. 134 Conuersion of 
proportion (which of the elders is commonly called euerse 
proportion, or euersion of proportion). 

*hEve‘rse, v. Obs. [f, L. evers- ppl. stem of 
evert ere : see Eveut.] Irons. To overturn, over- 
throw ; = Evert. Also fig. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas m. v. (1554) 77 a, Many riche royal! 
mighty towne Haue bene euersed . . For sinne of princes 
which that wern lecherous. X530 Palscr. 540/2 Fortune 
hath eversed his chaunce upsyde downe. x66r Glanvill 
V an. Dogm . iv. 38 The foundation of which Principle . . is 
totally evers 't by the most ingenious Commentator. 

Hence + Eve*rsed/>//. a. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xm. xix. 3x6 Diuerse sorts 
of glasses . . the cornerd, the inverted, the eversed . . and 
cleare glasses. 

Eversible (ivausib’l), a. [f. L. evers - ppl. 
stem of cvert^re (see Evert) + -ible.] CapaLle 
of being everted or turned inside out. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Iuz>. Anint. iv. 179 The penis is often 
eversible and covered with spines. 1878 Bell tr. Gegen - 
batters Comp. Anat. 383 This latter appendage is eversible. 

Eversion (/vfiujbn). [a. OF. eversion, ad. L. 
cvcrsidn-em , n. of action f. evert Ore : see Evert.] 

J* 1 . The action of overthrowing ; the condition 
of being overthrown ; an overthrow, overturning ; 
lit. and fig. Obs. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. vii. (1812) 33 note, Iason at Troie 
first evercion Caste doun Ilion.. 1536 Bcllenden Cron. 
Scot, (1821* I. 58 This nobil realme . . wes neir broebt to 
finall eversione. 26x4 T. Adams Devirs Banquet 292 Their 
euersion is our conuersion. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. i. 15 
The restauration of the English Church and eversion of 
P onery. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World 1. xxxiv. $ 16. 
55/2, 1 will take from Pollio all future occasion of falling 
into such precipitant eversion of the mind. 1709 Strypf. 
Ann. Ref. I. lvii. 625 Disorderly preaching., tending to the 
eversion of good laws and orders ecclesiastical. x8ox Fuseli 
Led. Art 1.1x848) 354 Scenes subsequent to the eversion 
of Troy. 1820 S. Turner Anglo-Sa.r. (ed. 3) I. 11. App. 
545 The fate of the column of the image after its eversion. 

+ b. (See quot.) Obs. 

X678-X706 Phillips, Ez>ersion in Rhetorick is the same 
figure, according to Ruffianus, with Epanodus. 

2 . fa. gen. The action of turning outwards; 
opposed to inversion. Obs. 

x6xo Guillim Heraldry m. xv. (1660) 197 The Eversion of 
the taile of the Lyon is an expresse token of his placabilitie 
or tractablenesse. 

b. Path, and Phys. The action of everting or 
turning (an organ or structure) inside out ; the 
condition of being everted. Eversion of the eye- 
lids = Ectropion. 

1751 Spry xci Phit. Trans. XLIX. 19 The conjunctive be- 
came greatly inflamed, with an eversion of the upper lid. 

18 66 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. too The increased breadth 
at the latter spot being due to the well marked eversion 
of the tuberosities. 1872 Darwin Emotions v. 122 Dogs, 
in their expressions of fondness, have a slight eversion 
of the lips. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Eversion , in Botany, the 
external protrusion of organs from the cavity in which they 
are developed. 

+ 3 . Eversion of proportion = conversion of 'pro- 
portion : see Conversion. Obs. 

1570 [see Evers e tr.]. 

Eversive (ft’ 5 -isiv),<r. [f. L. evers- ppl. stem 
of cveidere (see Evert) -ive.] Tending to ever- 
sion or overthrow. Const, of. 

iqiy IVodrozo Corr. (1843) II. 324 Changing that imposi- 
tion to some other shape, as eversive of the rights of the 
Christian people. 1756 T. Amory Life J. Bn nclc (1770) I. 
2x6 Schemes, .eversive of true knowledge. X767 H. Brooke 
Foolo/Qual.{ 1792) III. 250 No man. .can possibly be bound 
by any consents or contracts eversive of the laws of God | 
and of their own nature. 1792 pEDDES Bible Ex. xi. tR. j 
Supp.\ A maxim eversive. .of all justice and morality. 

Evert (iv3-.it), v. [ad. L. cvert-ere to overturn, 
f. e- out + veiiere to turn.] 

+i- trails. To turn upside down, upset, lit. and 
fig. Obs. rare. 

x6ox B. Jonson Poetaster tv. iv, The very thought Everts 
my soul with passion. 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 182 To 
end the meale with much drinke, doth by euerting the con- 
coction, cause eructations. *11693 Urquhart Rabelais in. 
Pro!. 6 There did he. .evert it [a tub], invert it, subvert it. 

f 2 . To overthrow (a city, temple, enemy, etc.). 
Also absol. Obs. 

*533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 53 Legiounis of futemen, 
to evert and cast doun the foresaid ciete to the ground. 
1593 Bilson Govt. Christ' sCJt. 312 It is easier to euert or 
disturbe, then to plant or establish. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stuff' 50 For feare after he had euerted their foes . . hee 
woulde rauen vp them. 1730-1800 in Bailey. 

b. fig. To overthrow (an empire, government) ; 
to upset (a judgement, argument, doctrine, law, 
etc.); to frustrate (a purpose); rarely, to over- 
throw (a person) in argument. Obs. or arch. 

2538 Starkey England u. ii. 192 The suttylty of one ser- 
geant schal euerte [misprinted enerte] and destroy al the 
jugementys of many wyse men before tyme receyuyd. 
r 1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 11878) 281 He began 
.. to evert his fathers .. testament. 1563 Homilies n. 
Idolatry 11. (1859* 221 And the noble Empire of Greece 
clean everted. 1581 Savile Agric. (1622) 289 And chiefly 
his great attempts against Germany turning to nothing, 
euerted that purpose. x6oo Holland Lizy vm. xxx. 303 
Then hath the . master of horsemen .. everted an over- j 
throwne both Dictatours Majestie and Mtlitarie discipline. | 


ax68x Wharton Fasts * Rest. Wks. (2683) ti Amlochus 
Epiphanes . . everted the true worship of God. 16 86 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 11. vii. 244 We have everted that Objection. 
1726 Ayliffe Par erg. 175 The Jurisdiction of the Judge is 
not yet everted and overthrown. 2849 J. Wilson in Blackzv. 
Mag. LXVI. 652, I am overthrown — everted— subverted— 
the contradiction is flagrant. 1872 J. Walker Scot . Thcol. 
$ Theo log. iv. (2888) 100 They clearly evert the fundamentals, 

+ 3 . To draw or turn out of the way ; to turn 
aside. AlsoyS^; Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 59 This muscle, .hauying in 
office to euerte the foote to the interiour partes. 1650 
Baxter Saints' R. i. viii. (2662) 141 The Will is thus everted 
from the fore-mentioned Objects. 

4 . To turn the inner surface of (the eyelid, etc.) 
outwards ; to turn inside out. 

2804 [see Everted ppl. n.J. 1821 T. Sandwith Obserz’. 
Med. <5- Surg. 99 The cheeks drawn downward in such a 
manner as lo evert the lower eye-lids. 1839 Toon Lycl, 
Anat. II. 38/1 The gullet and part of the stomach [of star- 
fish] are usually everted, protruded, and applied round the 
object to be swallowed. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xviii. 
281 Muscles for everting the sack, and for closing or open- 
ing the orifice. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 51 It is a very 
simple and easy thing to evert the eyelid. 

Evertebral (nrauti'bral), a. Amt. [f. Ii- prefix 
+ L. vertebr-a + -al ; cf. Vertebral.] Not verte- 
bral ; not of the nature of, or not connected with, 
the vertebral column. 

2878 Bell Gcgenbaner's Comp. Anat. 447 The anterior, or 
evertebral portion [of the cranium]. 

Evertebrate (/vautlbrit), “■ and sb. Zool [f. 
E- prefi + L. vertebra + -ate - ; cf. Vertebrate J 
= Invertebrate. 

1883 A. Leslie tr. Hordenskidd's Voy. Vega 97 The 
dredging yielded, .a large number of marine evertebrates. 

Evertebrate (*V 5 ut/ , br^t), v. [f. as prcc. + 
-ATE 3 .] trails. To deprive of the backbone. 

1880 Times 28 Apr. 7/6 Professor Odling complained, .that 
the statute had been ‘ evertebrated and eviscerated'. 

Everted (ivauted), ///. a. [f. Evert + -ed 1 .] 
Turned outwards or inside out. 

1786 R. Smith in Microcosm No. 3 Even these [persons] 
would . . be absolutely taken ill of an everted coal-box. 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Qbserv. 83 And turns over the everted 
edges of the opening. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 225/1 
When cut longitudinally, the inner surface of the arteries 
does not become everted. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. 
in Jml. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 53 The lips are tumid and 
everted. 1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 130 The jugal 
arches of the European are hardly ever, if ever, so wide and 
everted as those of some Esquimaux. # 1878 Grove Diet. 

At us. I. 2x0 Bell, the everted opening in which most wind 
instruments terminate. 

Eve rting-, vbl. sb. [f as prec. + -ing 1 .] The 
action of the vb. Evert ; in quot. = ‘ throwing off’. 

x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. <1632) 680 What will not 
money, .doe with corrupt dispositions, euen to euerting of 
all bands of either religious or ciuill duties. 

Every (e-vari, e v’ri), sb. Abo 4 eur. [Var. 
form of EaverI.] Rye grass ( Lolium perenne). 

14. . tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 525 ( Hart '. MS. 1900) Of whete 
and of eur’ that som men clepeth darnel. 1863 Barnes 
Dorset Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Every or ezicr-grass. 

Every (e-vari, ev’ri), a. (quasi-/;w*.l Forms : 
a. 1 tkfre selc, 2 efreo, 3 cover a?lc(h, ©frech, 
ever ech, evreche, 3-6 evere, (5 evre). p. 3 
ever ulc, 3-6 ev(e)rilc, -il(k(e, (3, 4-5 north. 
evere -ilc, -ilke). y. 2 eev(e)ric, mwric, efri, 3 
eaver euch, eev-, eavriche, a-, efri(c(h, ©v-, 
av-, everihe, 3-6 everich(e, -yche, (4 evreich, 
everuch(e, 5 evirych, evyriche, 6 ewerik), 
4-7 everi(e, -ye, (4 evri, 6 ewry\ 4- every. 
Also 5 ery, S (in verse and colloq.) e’ery. [OE. 
xfre &lc, *xfre ylc : see Ever adv. and Each. 

The OE. xlc, ylc, was a compound of d, synonymous with 
a /re; but, owing to umlaut and contraction, the etymologi- 
cal force of the word had become obscured, and x/re was 
prefixed in order to express more distinctly the original 
sense. Although the phrase was always written in OE. tas 
sometimes in ME.) as two words, it had in iothc. already 
come to be felt as a compound, and when it is governed by 
a prep, this is placed before the first of the two words. The 
forms marked a descend from d/re die, and the fi forms, 
including the mod. everj', from d/re ylc. It does not appear 
that d/re was prefixed to the other two words, dyjnvilc and 
ehzvitc , which enter into the history of Each.] 

I. As adj. used at t rib. 

1 . Used lo express distributively the sense that is 
expressed collectively by all. 

Originally this sense was expressed by each, from which 
every differed only in emphasizing the element of univer- . 
sality in the signification. _ Thus Wyclif writes ' euery 
langour and cclte sekenesse,' it being unnecessary to repeat 
the emphasis. When eztery had ceased to be recognizable 
as a compound of each, the Uvo words were at first often 
used somewhat indiscriminately, but their functions were 
gradually differentiated. In mod. usage, every directs at- 
tention chiefly to the totality, each chiefly to the individuals 
composing it. It may also be observed that each usually 
refers to a numerically definite group, in contrast to the 
indefinite universality expressed by every : thus ‘ Each theory 
is open to objection ’ relates to an understood enumeration 
of theories, but * Every theory is open to objection ' refers 
to all theories that may exist. 

a. followed immediately by a sb., or by a sb. 
preceded by a descriptive adj. ; occas. with vb. in pi. 

Wulfstan Horn. 'Napier) 20 JEfrc adene neode [Man] 
jearrnaS to gode sylfum ymbe. O.E. Chron. an. 1014 And 
aefre alone Deniscne cyng, utlah of Engla lande secwa:doiL 
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c X175 Lamb. Horn. 135 /Eu riche sunendeie, and o<Sre tie|e 
da3en. Ibid. 139 Efri cristenne Mon. a 1200 Moral Ode 
63 iTrin: MS.) Africh man mid b at he haueS mai bugge 
beneriche. ^1205 Lay. 2378 For euer uIc [c 1275 euerech) 
god mon ah his lauerdes heste to do. Ibid, 25299 ./Euer selc 
swein. a 1225 A tier. R. 4 Rihten hire and smeSen hire is 
. .of efrich ordre f>e god. c X230 Hall Meid 13 Eauer euch 
wif is hire were pral. 1258 Proclam. Hen. ///, And al on 
bo ilche worden is isend in to seurihee obre sheire. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3309 Euer ilk fote miht he noght blinne, To bihold 
hat fair maydene. <71340 Ibid . 761 (Trin.) Wommon telle 
me whi h at 5 e eten not al eomynly In paradjs of euer 
vche tre? ? a 1400 Marie Arth. 212 In ever-ilk aperty 
pyghte with precyous stones. 01400 Beryn 1779 The Bur- 
geyse toke a-visement long on euery drau}t_e. c 1450 Alerhn 
iv. 65 Eueriche man to brynge with hym his wyf. 1500-20 
Dunbar 'Qu/tome to sail Icomplene my wo' ix, Fra ever- 
ilk mowth fair wirdis proceidis. a 1535 More On the P as- 
sioh Wks. 1299/1 Euery fynger shalbe a thombe. 1558 Q. 
Kennedy Compend. Tract, in Wodr. Soc. A fisc. ('1844) 1x7 
Bot everilk faithfull minister to bestowe the grace quhilk 
God hes gevin hym. 1588 J. Harvey Prophecies 51 Every 
right woonder, such as Moises and Elisaeus used, were 
neither fained apparences, or, etc. 1606 G. \V[oodcocke) 
tr. Justin’s Hist. 16 a. Discending amongst euery private 
Captaine. x6xo Shaks. Temp . . 1. i. 62 Hee’l be hang’d yet, 
Though euery drop of water sweare against it. a x6x8 
Raleigh in Walton Angler (1653)67 If all the world and 
love were young, And truth in every Shepherds tongue? 
jyrr E. Ward Vulgus Brit. via. 8$ E'ery willing Hero. 
1763 Garrick in Columns Posth. Lett. (1820) 240 They have 
dug up Every Utensil that were in use among trie Romans. 
1796 Hist. Ned Evans II. 105 Every inhabitant, male and 
female, young and old, was assembled. . .1820 Southey 
Life Wesley 3 . 393 To see every person in his class at least 
once a week. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 279 In every 
experimental science there s a tendencyjowards perfection. 
1860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 34 Feeling better in every 
way. 1879 Lockyer Elcm.Astron. ix. I.307 Every particle 
of matter attracts every other particle. - t , 

b. preceded by a possessive pronoun. ' 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 87 , 1 prophane my heart on thy 
euerie part. x6xo — Temp . 11. i. 257 A space whose 
eu’ry cubit Seemes to cry out, how, etc. i6xx — Cymb. 1. 
iv. 49 Then a young Traueller. .;n my euery' action to be 
guided by others experiences. 1682 Dryden & Lee Dk. 
Guise h. ii, Your every Grace Will kill at least your thousand 
in a day. 1702 Rowe Tarncrl. 1. i. There my Thoughts 
my every- Care is center’d. 3748 Richardson Clarissa (18 xx) 
131 . 97 Her every moment to find the moment critical. 1798 
Jane Austen Norihang. Abb. (1866)95. x8iz Coleridge in 
Southey Omtiiatta II. 234 The ungrateful traitor, whose 
every measure has been to make them still more incapable. 
1835 Beckford Recoil. 146 Anger pervaded his every look 
and gesture. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. S7 The American- 
ism of his every thought, word and act. 1879 J. W. Sherer 
Who is Alary? 258 She turned her love over in its every 
aspect. 

c. with a superb adj. (preceded by the) inter- 
posed before the sb. Ohs. or arch. (The sense 
would now be expressed by even the leasts etc., 
treated as a parenthesis). 

1620 J. King Serin. 28 Euery the least remembrance. 
1659 Bp. Walton Cotisid. Considered 73 In all the Copies 
extant, .every the least iota and tittle is to be found. 1785 
Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Jndiscr . (1786) V. 117 Strict 
adherence to every the minutest part of their customs and 
religion. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 
1. x. Every the most minute article. 1837-8 Sir W* Hamil- 
ton Logic xv. (1866) I. 277 Every, the most complex, web 
of thought may be reduced to simple syllogisms. 

+ d. with a or an before the sb. Ohs. 
a 1300 Cursor Al. 510 (Gott.) Iomays. .fourti mile euerilk 
a day. c 3325 Pol. Songs (1839) 157 Everuch a parosshe heo 
polketh in pyne. 1352 Minot Poems x. 51 God save sir 
Edward his right In everilka nede. 03440 Hylton Scala 
Pcrf (W. de W. 1494) ir. xlr, Eueryche a saule resonable 
owyth for to coueyte. .nyghynge to Jhesu. 

• e. with sbs. referring to time, as day, year, etc." in 
advb. phrases indicating repetition (cf. Every- 
day) ; also (b.) before a cardinal numeral, to in- 
dicate successive groups of objects ; ( c .) before an 
ordinal, successive intervals of action. So Every 
other (day, etc.), where other = ‘ second*. Also 
at t rib. + Every other while ; at alternate periods ; 
every now and then. 

_ («.) c 1205 Lay. 6034, &aure alche [01275 euereche] wintre 
xnne Wales heo wuneden. a 1300 Cursor Af. 19041 (Gott.) 
Arli he apostlis euer-ilke day went to he temple for to prai. 
c 1420 SirAmadace (Camd.) xii, A marchand of this cite. 
Hade, .euirych 3ere thre hundryth pownde. c 1440 Promp. 
Pan\ 141 Eryday, or eueryday, quotidie. 1570 Levins 
Afanip . 196 Eueryday, quotidie. 1652’ Needham tr. 
Seidell’s Alarc Cl. 23 The keeping of . . greater Armadoes 
every day then other. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 823 
Tisiphone. .every Morfient rises to the sight. 1732 Berke- 
ley Alciphr. 11. § 6 The world every day grows wiser. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. S t. -Pierre s Stud. Nat. (1799) MI. 41 The 
two tides of six hours re-appear every day equal. 

(b.) 1606 Shaks. Ant. fy Cl. v. ii. 278 In euery tenne 
[women] that they [the God<] make, the diuels marre fiue. 
a 1626 Bacon New Ail. (1629) 19 Euery twelue yeares ther 
should be set forth. .two Ships, a 17x6 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague Let. to Airs. S. 5 Aug., Every twenty paces gives you 
the prospect of some villa, and every- four hours a large 
town. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 276 A parliament 
should be held every- three years. 

(c) c 1400 Maun dev. (1839) xvL 174 At euery thryddc pas 
hat hoi gon fro here hows bei knelen. c 1400 Beryn 1256 
To clothe the a! new, euerich othir day. 1517 Torkington 
Pilgr. (1884) 20 Every- ycr or every other ycr ys Chosyn a 
Duke. 1545 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. (1548) Luke iv. 98 a, 
An extreme tyrannous demtll .. dooeth euery- other while 
soodainly take hym. 2597 Shaks. 2 Hen. JV t lit. ii. 329 
This samestaru’d Justice hath done nothing hut prate to 
me .. and euery third word a Lye. 1829 Bextham Wks. 


(1843) XI. 18 The daily, more than the every other . days 
papers. 1884 M. E. Wilkins in Harped s A fag. Oct. 793/1 
She stopped - - to kiss her. .every other minute. 

f. Phrases,’ On every side : everywhere. In every 
direction. In same sense, f In or on every end , on 
every half. Every ?nan.Jack f ever y mothers son 
(colloq.) : evety single individual. 1 Eveiy now and 
then, every now and again , every once in a while 
[corruption of ever , etc.] : at intervals, from time 
to time. Every bit , every whit : altogether, en- 
tirely, quite. Every here and there', at various 
points or places.’ Every which way : (U. S.) every- 
way, in all directions. Also Every-deal. 

c 1205 Lay. 5883 On xeuer alchere [0x275 euereche) halue. 
Ibid. 10549 P°l c hi wende an muenelche [CX275 euereche) 
ende 3297 R. Glouc. 1 Rolls) 5952 The deneis. .in euerich 
ende Him worrede her & b er - 0x340 Cursor Af. 1646 (Trin.) 
Couetise lecchery and pride Hab spred J>Is world on euery 
syde. 1583 Stocker Warrcs Leave C . 1. 79a, The Spaniardes 
murdered euery mothers sonne of them. 1700 S. Parker 
6 Philos. Ess. xa The Primeval Earth will be e’ery whit as 
ill shaped as that we poor Mortals inhabit. 3731 Select.fr. 
Nog's Wkly. Jrnl. (1732) II. 255 The Doctor was every now 
and then confoundedly puzzled what to do with them. 1833 
Bp. Thirlwall in Philol. AUts. 1 1 . 240 The theory will every 
now and then become the foundation of the history. 1840 
Dichess Bam. Fudge xxxix, ‘Every one of 'em, replied 
Dennis, ‘ Every man Jack’. 1859 Dasent Pop. Tales Norse 
347 Every man Jack of them are so sound asleep, i860 
Rartlett Diet. Amer. s.v.. Every once in a while. 1872 
Mark Twain Roughing It (in Farmer Americanisms), He 
put on the pack saddle.. and then wound a rope all over and 
about it and under it every which way. 1883 P. Robinson 
Fishes of Fancy 90 Every now and again the ear could 
catch the sudden splash of pike meeting pike. 

2. With plural sb. (chiefly with defining word 
interposed) : All severally (cf. Gr. tfcaarot). Obs. 

1558 Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. i. 2 Subjects of 
every the said kingdomes. X591 F. Starry tr. Cattails 
Geomancie 68 Of the head and of euery things therein con- 
tayned. x6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. 249 I’le resolue you.. of 
euery These happend accidents. 1623 BrNciiAM Xettophon 
126 Taking Polycrates the Athenian Captaine with him, 
and a man from euery the Coronels. 1626 W. Sclater 
Exp. 2 Thcss. (1629) 256 Wee.. owe him [God] obedience 
according to euery his morall commands. 1671 H. M. tr. 
Erasm. Colloq. 91 Every several Troups have their Ensignes. 

3. With loss of distributive sense: = ‘Alb pos- 
sible ‘ the utmost degree of b 

[1783 Ld. Percy in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) I. 58 Every 
domestic ease . . that a mortal could enjoy.) Mod. 1 feel 
every respect for him. They showed him every considera- 
tion, There is every prospect of success. 

4. In senses now commonly expressed by each. 

a. In Every man , used to distribute a plural. 
(arch.) tb. Each of two (obs. exc. dial.). 

* 5 * 6-34 Tindale Matt. xx. q They .. came and receaved 
every man a peny. [So in xoxx and R.Vi] 1599 Thynne 
AnimadvAr 875) 50 They dyd ryde one euerye syde of hym. 
1632 Litiigow Trav. x. 455 The Sergeants, and the two 
slaues, thrust on euery ancle an heauy bol t. x88o Antrim « 5 * 
Down Gloss, s.v., There’s a chimley on every en’ o’ the house. 
+ 5. = Any ; in sentences expressing possibility. 

1552 Huloet s. v., Euerye man, quilibet. 1577 B. Gooce 
Hcresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 180 b. When everie season^ suf- 
fered! them [bees] not to be abroad, they must at such times 
bee fedde. X760 Goldsm. Cit. W. xxv, The weakness of 
the wall which every earthquake might overturn. 

II. , ah sol. (quasi-/ru;/.) 

+ 6. Everybody, every one. Obs. 

a X2Z5 Alter. R. 4 Vor euerich schal holden J>e uttre efter 
J?et ke licome mei best mid hire serui Ipe inre. CX250 Gen. 
<$- Ex. 2355 Euerilc he kiste, on ilc he greL CX380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 102 Fuyr schal preve k e werke of everyche. 
<71386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 103 Every hath of God a 
propre gifte, Som this, som that, as him Iikith. 1475 Cax- 
ton Jason, Euerich hadde well eten and dropken rayson- 
ably. 1502 Arnolde Citron. (1811)4 That euerich admyttyd 
in to the lybarte of the cite be of certayn crafte or office. 

7. Each, or every one, of. (several persons or 
things). Formerly often with verb in pi. Obs. 
exc. in legal documents. 

1388 Wyclif Matt. xx. 9 Thei token eueryche of hem a 

F eny. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xii. (Tollem. MS.), 
e wit )>at takeb hede to many j>ingis takeb b e lasse hede to 
eueriche berof. c 1430 Cookery Bks. 20 Temper it vppe wyth 
almaunde mylke. & do euery of hem in a potte. 1486 in 
Surtees Misc. (1890) 47 Hertly I pray you, and everych of 
you. 15x2 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 10 All other thinges pom- 
prised in the same Indentures and letres patentes and in 
everych of them. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxviii. xi6 Every 
of the sayde joyntes are of the quantltie of a wheate cornc. 
1658 Slingsby Diary (1836) 420 Promissing to them and 
every of them rewards and summes of money. 1665 J. 
Sergeant Sure-footing in Chr. 224 Every of whose Words 
and Actions were infinitely to be admir’d. 17 22 De Foe 
Plague (1840) 41 Every of the said chirurgeons is to have 
twelvepence a body searched by them. 

b. esp. in phrase All and eveiy (= L. universi 
et ' singnli). _ The phrase is also occas. used in 
concord with a sb. in sing, or ph 
1502 Gt. Charter in Arnolde Chron. (x8xx) 222 That the 
chart ur aforsdid in allc and euerych her articles.. he ob- 
served. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 182 Let vs all 
& eueryche of vs in all our distresse . . ron to that trone of 
mercy. 1570 Grindal Rent. <1843) 149 That all and eveiy 
of the said vicars have a Bible. 1655 Mrq. Worcester in 
Dircks Life (1865) 39 ° Mse these seals ^to all and every of 
the purposes aforesaid. 1826 Bcntiiam in IVestni. Rev. VI. 
473 To all and every the children and child of the said 
intended marriage. 1845 Act 8 fy 9 Viet. c. 119. Sched, ii, 
The said covenantor, his heirs, executors, or administrators, 
and all and every other person whosoever. 


+ C. Each (of two). Obs. ' ‘ 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2378 Philomene, In armes everych 
of hem [Philomela and Progne] other taketh. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. xxi. 77 A cacchepol . . craked a-two here legges 
. . of euerich of J>o beoues. a 1502 iti Arnolde Chron. 
(i8ix) 300 It was decreed by the sayd arbitroure, that 
eueryche off m^ Lordfs of Glouceter and of Winchester 
shulde take ethir other by the hand. 3560 Frampton in 
Strype v 4 «h. Ref. I. xx. 242 Two men covered with while 
canvas coats, .and every of them a vizard upon their faces, 
3578 Lyte Dodoens v. ii. 547 There be two sortes of Blites:; 
and every of them is diuided againe into two kindes. 

8 . Distributing a plural. Obs . ; = Each, 

_ C1300 Beket 671 Forto do everech his beste to wende ech 
in his side. C1430 Cookery Bks. 27 Take a porcyon of 
pouder of Clowys, of Gyngere, of Graynys of Peiys, of 
Euery a porcyon. c 1440 Douce MS . 55 xxxix, Cast, .broth 
and water and wyn of everiche a quantite. 1485 Caxton 
Paris fy V. 16 Goo ye eueryche under that barter that he 
wyl mayntene. . . 

XII. Combinations. 

f 9. Every other. = Each other : used as a re- 
ciprocal pronoun. (In early use every is subj. and 
other obj. ; later the phrase appears as a com- 
pound.) Obs. 

1x54 O. E. Chron an. 1135, ^Euric man sone rreuede ober 
be mihte. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 We luuien ure efrec ooer 
us bi-twenen swa we weren broefre. C1385 Chaucer L. G. 
W. 719 Tisbe , The name of everych gan to othyr sprynge. 
c 3386 — Pars. T. 128 The lovyng children. . woldtn everych 
of hem eten other if thay mignten. r 4x3 Lydg. Pilgr. 
Sowtev. xiv r (i483) 105 Theysaiden graces wonder ioyfully 
takyng eueriche other by the hand. ■ 1594 Kyd Cornelia v. 
in Hazl. Dodsley V. 242 They ran at ever-each other hand 
and foot. 

10. Every one. (In 16-1 ?th c. the form everych 
one was often divided every chone.) 

a. adj. = sense 1 a. Obs. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 103 b, Euery one man 
ought to be neighbour to an other. 

b. adj. absol . (e ; vri wo n). With reference to a 

sb. or pron. going before, which it usually dis- 
tributes ; or followed by of. Often incorrectly with 
pi. vb. Sometimes = Each (of two things). • ' 

c 1225 Alter. R. 18 BlesciS ou mid euerichon of ffeos gret- 
unges. <71250 Gen. fy Ex. 185 Ilk kinnes erf, and xvrim, 
and der. .And euerilc on in kinde good. <71320 R. Brunne 
Aledit. 132 With hym bey ryse everyche-one. c 1380 Wyclif 
ScL Wks. III. 502 Evere ilk one of bese parties is fio 
same Gods body. <71430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 48 Weschulen 
foonde euery-choon. <7x460 Towneley Alyst. 121 He com- 
maundes you everilkon, To hold no kyng bot hym alon. 
3503 Sheph. Kalenderx\\’W,l shall them soon vanquish every 
chone. a 1535 More On the Passion Wks. 1389/1 To haue 
hadde theym taken and slayne euerye chone. 1588 King tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. 2x6 The sinne of Adam.. is in al men, 
ane seueral and peculiar sinne in euerilk ane. 1607 Topsell 
Fottrf. Beasts (1673) 223 The under lip five, every one of 
the cheeks ten. x6xr Bible Nitin. xvi. 3 All the Congrega- 
tion are holy, euery one of them, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. 14 What we every one can swear. 1699 Bentley 
P/tal. Prefi 89 Every one [of these Passages) are true._ 

c. pron. (eVri|W 3 n)# Everybody ; sometimes 
written as one word. The pron. referring to eve?y 
one is often pi . : the absence of a sing. pron. of 
common gender rendering this violation of gram- 
matical concord sometimes necessary. . 

<7x225 Alter. R. 252 Muchel neod is bet euerichon hojde 
mid o 5 er, mid bisie bonen. c 1340 Cursor Al. 10047 (Trin.) 
pc chastite of bis lady Ouercomeb.-Gredines of eueruchon. 
1387 Trevisa Higdeu (Rolls) VII. 125 Euerichon Joked to 
hym self. 1526 Skelton Alagnyf. 1055 Crvst save everych- 
one. 3556 J. H ey^ wood Sp ider ff F. A. iij, Tyll everie one 
had mockecf everichone. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 
Pref., The Difficulties . . of every one. 1732 Berkelf.y 
Alciphr. iv. § 21 Every one knows that analogy is a Greek 
word. 3735 Johnson tr. Lobo's Voy gg Every one Sacrifices 
a Cow or more, ^ according to their different Degrees of 
Wealth or Devotion. 1870 DaSent Eventful Life (.ed. 4) 1. 
x Every one had made up their minds that I was to be one 
thing, and I came out another. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. c) 
1 . 479 Those familiar words, .are in the mouth of every one. 
1877 W. H. Mallock Nnv Repub. (1878) g4 Everyone then 
looked about them silently, in suspense and expectation. 

11. In paiasynthetic derivatives, as evcry-coloitred. 

1744 Thomson Spring 726 The Peacock spreads His 

every-colour’d Glory to the Sun. 

12. Combined with adverbs, as Everyhow, 
Everywhere, etc., and with substantives, in which 
the combination is usually written as one word, 
the sense of the substantive being weakened ; as 
Everybody, Everything, etc. 

13. The form ever each , surviving in archaistic 
use till 1 6 th c., was corrupted into every each, which 
often appears in late’editions of 1 5 th c. texts (where 
the originals had evereehe, everych , or the like), 
and hence has occas. been used arch, by recent 
writers. 

1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xix. (1554) 35 b, Sampson . . tokc 
their [foxis] tailes knit them'twcin and twein And amid 
euery- eche he set a fire-bronde. 3477 Norton Ord. Alclt. 
i. in Ashm. (1652121 Everie each of Foure were Gold and like 
a Knight. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 29 And euery eche 
moment at death his nod and beck. 3607 Topsell Four f 
Beasts (1673) 375 Every each other day he suffereth one 
sickness or other. 1609 C. Butler lent. Aten. vii. (1623) 

R iij, But for the most part they die eueryeach one. 3634 
Afalory’s Arthur 1. xxvii. (x8i6» I. 49 Every’ each of them 
[3470 everyche of hem) did him homage. 1864 MuNBYin 
Once a Week 26 Nov., Now every each hath pass’d the bar. 
Every, obs. var. of Ivory. 
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Everybody (e'vori-,, eVrijfydi, -b/Tdi), pron. 
[Comb, of Every and Body in the sense (now obs. 
in literary . use) of person. Formerly written as 
two words : cf. Anybody.] Every person, every 
one. Everybody else : every other person. Some- 
times incorrectly with pL vb. or pron. 

C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 285 Everye bodye 
was in theyr lodgynges. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 11.(1613) 156 
Now this king did keepe a great house, that euerie body 
might come and take their meat freely. 1620 HorxSubscc. 
477 To take vpon him the disciplining of euery body for 
their errours. 1691 T. H[ale) Ace. New Invent, p. lxxxvii, 
That which is every body’s work is no body's. 1710 Berke- 
ley Pritic. Hum. Kitovil. § 97 Time, place, and motion . . 
are what everybody knows. 1715 De Foe Fant. Instruct. 

I. i. (1841) I. 10 Do not everybody else love him? 1759 Bp. 
Warburton Lett. (1800) 280 Every body else I meet with 
are full ready to go of tnemselves. c 1817 Hogg Tales 4- Sk. 

II. iq 6 Gilbert was every body’s body. 1820 Byron Wks. 
(1840) IV. 298 Every body does and says what they please. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 72 What I suppose has 'been ob- 
served, .by everybody. 1866 Ruskjn Ef/i. Dusty. (1883)82 
Everybody seems to recover their spirits. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 119 He was ever on the alert, .to impart of 
it [knowledge] to everybody else. 

Everyday (e-vari,-, e*vri|dd, e:vri,d?-)» 
and a. [Combination of Every and Day.] 

A. sb. •f a. Each day in continued succession, 
b. dial. A week-day, as opposed to Sunday. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, it. ii. 33 Opou man wher fore mak- 
est puu me gilty by pine euerydayes pleynynges. * 1888 
Elworthy IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Oh! I keeps they 
for Sundays, I don’ put ’em on ’pon everydays. Mod. Sc. 
Ask him for an every-day, he cannot come on a Sunday. 
Sunday and every-day are alike to him. 

B. attrib., passing into adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to every day, daily ; also, 
pertaining alike to Sundays and week-days. 

1647 Saltmarsh Spark. Glory (1847) 170 His fulness lives 
in an eternal every-day sabbath, while some live in little 
more than . . one day in the week. 1648 Hammond Whs. 
IV. (1684) 508 An every-day care for the drying up of the 
great fountain of Leprosiein the Heart. 1796 Lamb Lett, to 
Coleridge in Lifett. 1 6, 1 am heartily sick of the every-day 
scenes of life. 1804 Bp. Lincoln in G. Rose’s Diaries (i860) 
II. 85, I do not doubt but you want constant every-day 
debaters. 1857 Livingstone Trav. Introd. 6 note. Make 
religion the every-day business of your life. 1861 Flo. 
Nightingale Nursing 95 The everyday management of a 
sick room. 1880 Muirhead tr. Instil. Gains 591 Voluntary 
sale of a slave was of everyday occurrence. 1888 Elworthy 
IV. Somerset IVord-bk. s.v., An ‘every-day horse* is one 
that can work all the week long . . not like a Parson's 
horse, which can only work Sundays. * 

2. Of articles of dress : Worn on ordinary days 
or week-days, as opposed to Sundays or high- 
days. Also fig. Every-day self. 

1632 Massinger City Madam j. i, Few great ladies going 
to a masque.. outshine our’s [fashions] in their every-day 
habits. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 11863) 21 5 The 
every-day ribbands were coloured. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xiii, Mr. Quilp invested himself in his every-day gar- 
ments. 1883 H. H. Kane in Harper's Mag. Nov. 945/2 , 1 
seemed to have left my every-day self in the. .vestibule. 

3. To be met with every day ; common, ordinary. 
Of persons and their attributes: Commonplace, 
mediocre, inferior. Also every-day-world adj. .. 

a 1763 Shensione (T.), Things of common concern, .make 
no slight impression on everyday minds. 1781 Johnson 
L. P., A ken side, This was no every-day writer. 1791 Bos- 
well Johnson (1831) IV. 19 Every-day knowledge had the 
most of his just praise. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 202 Persons 
of no every-day powers and acquirements. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Ess. Developm. 249 Her every-day name.. was 
the Catholic Church. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxxn. 
(1879) 277 [She] had shrunk from the every-day people in the 
parlour of the public-house. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter sThe 
vulgar everyday-world way of putting the idea. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Conq. (1876) II. viii. 287 Treason is spoken of as 
an everyday matter. 1871 Mad. Simple's Invest, iv, People 
who have a cook, .ought not to dine like everyday folks. 
Hence Everydayness. rare. 

1840 Lowell Love Poet. Wks. (1879) 82 The every-day- 
ness of this work-day world. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 
4- Ins. xxiv, Nice, jolly every-day ness. 

d* E'verydeal. Obs. [Combination of Every 
and Deal.] 

X. as sb. Every part, the whole, every point in 
particular. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724)35 For my god heo louede me, & now 
he habbe]> euery del. C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 78 A 
message. .Teld William eueridele of Malcolme robberie. 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle iv. xxxvi. (1483^ 83 The feete ben 
the bases that beren euerydele. 1496 Dives Paup. (W. de 
W.) 1, xx. 54/2 As they saye one holy prayer may chaunge 
euery dele. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. xx, The straunge kynge.. 
understode euery dele of the mater. 

b. subjoined to a sb. or sb. pron. ; emphasizing 
the totality of the object : Every whit, every part 
(of it) ; shading off into the advb. use 2 . 

c 1220 Bestiary 345 Forwerpen pride euril[c] del, so hert 
doS hise homes. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 408 An quoynte 
tour hii lete make eueryldel of tre. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 
11. i. 31 She hat 31C couerep hir and wymplep hir to 0)7 er folk, 
hah shewed hir euerydcl to h e - *483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
102/1 Thenne saynt Iohn toke the cuppe..and dranke it of 
euerydele. 1560 School-ho. Women 787 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 135 Thy beasts, thy goods and thy children all Be dead 
and brent now euery deale. 

2. as adv. In ever}’ part, in every respect ; en- 
tirely, wholly. 

C1375 Lay Folks Mass-bk. (MS. B.) 526 Make my loue, 


both day & nyght sykeriy sett euerilkdele. c Z40 oSenvdone 
Bab. 314, I have aspied everydele Howe thai shalle alle be 
betrayede. c 1475 Parienay 914 Ther coursers loge'd . . 
Insyde tentes ful faireueridel. 1597 Bp. Hall^Z. hi. vii.49 
If that semblance suite not euerie deale. 1714 Gay Shep/t. 
Week v. 79 There ev’ry deale my Heart by Love was gain’d. 

Evez^yIlO’W’(e*v 3 ri r ,e*v , Hihau),<riA/. rare. [See 
Every i 2 .] In every way. 

1837 Hawthorne A mer. Note-bks. (1879) 102 Crags, 

all shattered and tossed about everyhow. 1880 A thcnxum 
24 Apr. 529 The walking tour was got through every how 
but on foot. 

1* Everylike, adv. Obs. exc. dial: Also 5 
ever elite, -yllyke, -ylyche. [f. Ever + Elike, 
though probably looked upon as = Every + Like.] 
Ever in like fashion ; continually ; in later dialectal 
use, from time to time ; at intervals. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 340 ]>e ious out he wrengis, Erne till 
exorzise & ethis euerelike. Ibid. 727(Dublin MS.) Thatoper 
wy for hys werkez wepys eueryllyke. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 
2164 almys-dede and fastyng he dude everylyche con- 
tinuelle. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v.. They kept 
playing the music every like. 

Every one : see Every 10 . 

Everything (e*vsr r , eVriiJri if), pron. 

L A combination of Every (sense 1 ) and Thing. 
As in anything \ something , nothing, , the subst. 
element has usually no definable meaning, the 
compound being equivalent to a neuter absol. use 
of the adj. The distributive sense etymologically 
belonging to the word is often absent, its force 
being merely collective ; hence it is the current 
substitute for all (absol.), all things, which in 
most contexts are now somewhat formal. Often 
followed by adj., as everything good = ‘ all that is 
good’. Formerly written as two words; this is 
now rare, exc. where the two words are used with- 
out modification of sense. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. JV. 398 Pro l, In noble corage oghte 
been aieste, And weyen euery thing by equytee. cr^oGeue- 
rydes 4 Wyse and manly preuyd in euery thyng. 1567 J. 
Sanford tr. Epictetus 2 b, In euery > thing .. which thou 
louest, thou must diligently consider thequalitie. x6ooShaks. 
A. V. L._ h. vii. 166 Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
euery thing. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Rejig. 1. ii, Every thing 
is endowed with such a natural Principle, whereby it is 
necessarily inclined to promote its own preservation and 
well being. 1681 Dryden Abs. p- Achit. 1. 548 ZiinrL.was 
everything by starts and nothing long. 2751^ Johnson 
Rambler No. 180 r 8 Among the sons of learning, many 
seem to have thought of everything but themselves. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride 4- Prej. xxvit, Every thing however 
went on smoothly. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 567 She 
had not. .his partiality for everything Dutch and for evety- 
thing Calvinistic. 1857 Buckle Civilis. I. ix. 572 The 
government [in France] is believed to see every thing, 
know every thing, and provide for every thing. 1879. M. 
Arnold Guide to Eng. Lit., Mixed Ess. 180 Everything, 
surely, depends upon what the lesson is. 

b. as predicate , characterizing something as 
of supreme importance, eolloq. 

Mod. Be sure you are in good time ; that is everything. 

2. sb. rare in sing . ; in pi. humorously. Things 
of every kind. Also (nonce-use) qnzsi-adj. ; and in 
comb., everyth ing-makcr. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V, Miss 
Walsingham was. .the most accomplished, the most sensible, 
the most every thing woman could be. 1802 Bentham 
Wks. (1843) X. 390 It is against my habits, my principles, 
my everything, to propose it to him. a 1845 Hood To Mr. 
Malt hus in, There are . . too many everything-makers. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. iii, But to be sure there were rum 
everythings. 1884 Ruskin in Pall MallG. 3 Dec. 3/2 Patent 
everythings going of themselves everywhere. 

Everyway (e-vari,-, eVri,w*i), adv. [Cf. Al- 
way, Anyway : sometimes written as two words.] 

1. a. In every manner or way; in every direc- 
tion. b. In every respect. 

a. 1570 Levins Manip. 197 Eueryway, Omni modo, 
quauis. 1580 Baret Alv. E376 Square euerie way, quo- 
quo versus quadratum. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 
398 A Deity residing in the midst of an universe, infinitely 
extended every way. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 34 The 
everyway external stream. 

b. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. tv. iii. 55 You wrong me every 
way : You wrong me Brutus. 1615 Be dwell Moham.Imp. 
11. § 57 The Contrary, .opinion is euery way without any shew 
of probability. 1749 Fielding Tout Jones iv. ii. Her mind 
was every way equal to her person. 1828 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) I. 169 A wide and everyway most important interval. 

quasi-<r<{7. 1628 Hakewill in Usshers Lett. (1686) 3go 
Sir Thomas Bodley, of whose . . every way sufficiency, 1 
have had a long trial. 

2. Comb, {iioiue-wdsi) 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 475 A clock., with 
everyway, multiform-e.xquisitely-mechanical circumstances 
belonging to it. 2841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk III. 
320 Every-way-at-once-ish eyes. 

Hence Everywayness ( nonee-wdi), the quality 
of extending in every direction. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 103 His everywayness or 
immensity is the same. 

f E've ry w ays, adv. Obs. [Every + ways advb. 
genitive, Cf. Anyways.] In every direction. 

1398 Trevisa BartJi . DeP. R. tv. iv. (1495) 85 The bodies 
euery wayes ben grete hye and longe and brode. 
Everywhen (ewarij-, eVriihwem), adv. [f. 
Every + When ; on analogy of everywhere .] At 
all times, always. 


. 1843 Carlyle P ast 4 Pr. (1858J 21 1 Everywhere and every- 
when a man has to * pay with his life '. 1850 Lynch Theo. 
Trin. xi. 208 Every when and every where Sweetest flowers 
welcome are. 1862 Q. Rev. Apr. 425 Religion. .must be 
with us everywhere and every when. 

Everywhence (evari,-, e-vrijhwcRis), adv. 
rare. [f. Evrry + .Whence on analogy of Evety- 
where.] From every direction. 

2890 Rossetti Wks. II. 458 They all come at his summon* 
ing Everywhence both far and near. 

Everywhere (e’v3rij-,e'v'rijhweoj),a^z/. [repr. 
two distinct ME. compounds. 1 . Everywhere , f. 
Ever 4 - Ywhere (OE. gekwser) anywhere, every- 
where. 2 . Every-where , f. Every .(ME. everilk ) 
+ Where. Formerly often written separately.] 

1. In eveiy place ; ' also in narrower sense, in 
every part (of a limited space, of a book, an 
author’ s writings; etc.). 

rti225 Auer.. R. 200 Auh 3e euerihwar, hwarse ich go 
swuSest forS, bileaue }e be lengure. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 6S1 
J>i leofmon & ti Jauerd..is mit te eauerihwer. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5567 (Gott.) Ouer-all his kingriche euerilk-quar 
\c 1340 Trin. euery where], c 1340 Ibid. 18001 (Trin.) What 
maner is pat ihesus pat werrep on pe euery whore. 1423 
Lydg. Pilgr. Sotvle in. x. (1483) 56 Suche noyse and crye 
euery where sownyd alias, c 1590 Marlowe Faust. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 85/r, I may be here and there and everywhere. 
2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 18 Motion . . must be 
alike everywhere in it [matter]. 2692 E. Walker Epictetus' 
Mor. xiv, You’ll find th’ Avenues guarded ev’ry where. 
2748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 1. Introd., I every-where use 
these Words in the Senses here ascribed to them. 1850 
AFCosh Viv. Govt. 1. ii. (1874) 39 We discover everywhere 
signs of littleness and restlessness. 2860 Tyndall Glac. t. 
xix. 136 The horizontal stratification is everywhere beauti- 
fully shown. 2875 JTowett Plalo (y d. 2) I. 116 Irresistible 
here, as everywhere in Plato, in his intellectual superiority. 
J’2. quaswzn)'. All-pervading. Obs. rare~ l . 

2674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 31 Eternity is said to be an 
everlasting now, and immensity as an every where cleave- 
lesness. 

Hence Everywhereness, ubiquity, omnipre- 
sence. rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 32 Neither of them would 
come any nearer to everlastingness, or everywhereness, than 
the shortest and the least do. 1839 Bailey Festus xx.(i848) 
70/1 Poetry is not confined to books, For the creative spirit. . 
hath God’s everywhereness. 

Every while, whit : see While, Whit. 
Everywhither (e-veri,-, eVriihwiSai), adv. 
[f. Every + Whither; in ME. perh. f. Ever + 
Yivhither.] In every direction. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. iv. (1495) 85 The moost 
mater is obedyent that stretchy th itselfe eueryjvhytherand 
moost vpwarde. 2851 Carlyle Sterling 1. yiii. (1872' 48 It 
was talk. '.spreading everywhither in inextricable currents. 
1888 Talmage . Serin, in The Voice (N. York) 28 June, A 
hymn has wings, and can fly everywhither. 

II Eve SC hie. Obs. rare— 1 . [OF. evcschie (mod. 
F. ev&hS) — Pr. cvescat L. episcopates, f. cpi- 
scopus bishop.] A (French) bishopric. 

2475 Bk. Noblesse 34 Withe thre eveschies clepid diocesis 
and citees in the saide duchie. 

Eves(e, obs. form of Eaves. 
t E-vese, V. Obs. [OE. efesian, efsian, f. efes, 
Eaves ; the original sense must app. have been 
‘ to cut the thatch at the eaves of a building * (cf. 
caves-knifc ) ; but all the known OE. examples 
have the wider sense ‘to clip’.] trans. To cut, 
clip (a person’s hair, the coat of an animal, a tree, 
etc.) ; to cut short the hair of (a person). 

c 2000 ASlfric Gram , xxvi. (Z.) 157 Ic efesfce oSSe ic scerc 
seep o 55 e hors. <22225 A tier. R. 398 Absalones schene 
wlite, pet ase ofte ase me euesede him me solde his euesunge 
— peo her pe me kerf of—uor two hundred sides of seolure. 
c 2300 Marina 64 in Horstmann Ltg. 1. 272 A robe he dude 
hire apon, Ant euesede hire ase a mon. c 1325 Gloss. IV. 
de Biolesw. in Wright Voc. 144 Monn top vus pri estancez 
[Gloss., evese my cop], c 1340 Caw. A* Gr. Nut. 184 Watz 
euesed al vmbe-torne, a-bof his elbowes. c 2394 P. PI. 
Crede 166 Orche^ardes and erberes euesed well clene. 
Evesing, var. form of Eavestng, Obs. 

+ E’vesong. Obs. [f. Eve sb. 1 + Song.] 

1. = Evensong i a ; also gen. (peril, transf.) a 
song sung at eventide. 

<z 1225 Auer. R. 2 -z Efter euesong anonriht sigge 5 ower 
Placebo. C2290 Lives Saints (1887) 66 He bi-gan one 
saume of euesongue. c 2300 St. Brandon 214 The foweles 
tho hit eve was, bigonnehere evesong. 1389 in Eng. Gilas 
(1870) 121 pe secunde belle of pe Euesong of seint Peter. 
1455 E. Clere in Four C. Eng. Lett. 5 He seith matyns 
of Our Lady and evesong. 

2. Short for ‘evensong-bell’. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 396 Bargeynesand beuereges by- 
gunne to aryse, And setyn so til euesong rang. 

3. alt rib. 

c 1315 Shorcham 87 Of the crouche he was do At eve- 
sanges oure. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 243 pe 
bataille dured from undeme of pe day to eue son£ tyme. 
1460 Ly beaus Disc. (Kolb.) 1424 From pe our of prime Till 
hit was evesong time To fi3te pey wer pro. 
d'E'vest. Obs. Forms : 1 sefest, eefst, sefist, 
efest, 3 evest, -ist, ? eust, oust. Cf. Eft sb~ 
[OE. afcsl, acc. to Sievers for * sefest, f. af-(~ Op, 
Ger. ab) from, away from + Sst (see Este sb.) ; cf. 
Ger. abgunsti] Envy, malice. 

a 1000 Cynewulf Elette 496 pcet hie for mfstum unscyl- 
digne. .feore beraeddon. ciooo Ags. Ps. Ixix. 4 Heora 
xfstu eac ealle sceamien. <12300 Cursor M. 28552 tGott.) 
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pe princes als his ful fas wid eust [printed enst ; Colton, 
oust, printed onst] and nith again his ras. Ibid. 93138 (Ed in. 
MS.) In nipe and euest [printed enest] and lichen. lout. 
23279 (Edin.) pai pat war fild of euist [printed enist]. 

E*ve-star. OAr.exc. /tfeL [f. Eve sb . * + Star.] 
= Evening star. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1. v. 22 pe euesterre esperus. .is 
pale by pe morwe at pe rysynge of pe sonne. 1387 Trcvisa 
Higdon (Rolls) I. 301 This Spayne. .heet somtyme of Hes- 
pera, the eue sterre. C1440 Promp. Parv. 144 Evesterre, 
esperus, vesper, 1691 Ed, Taylor Bchvtcns Thcos. Philos. 
xv. 21 Mans Astral Spirit, called his Prophctick Evester. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic xii, There peered May's 
earliest eve-star. . ^ 

fEve*stigate, v. Obsr~° [f. L. evestigdt-us, 
pple. f. e out + vestigdre to track, discover. Cf. 
Investigate.] traits. To seek out, search after, 
follow in the track of. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey ; hence 
in Craig, etc. 

Hence Eve-stig-ated ppl. a. Eve:stigfa*tion, a 
searching out, an investigation. 

*775 Ash, Evestigatcd , searched out. 1658 Phim-its, Inves- 
tigation, an earnest seeking after. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Evet(e, evett, obs. ff. Eft sl>. 

»f* E vibrate, v. Obs-. -rare. [f. L. c vibrdt- ppl. 
stem of evibrare , f. c- out + vibrare to brandish : 
see Vibrate.] a. intr. To shake, tremble, b. 
trans. To brandish (a sword); to hurl (a missile); 
in quot. _/£?■. 

1583 Stuboes Aunt. Abus. 63 Doe not his handes and all 
his bodie euibrate, quauer, and shake. 1623-6 Cockeram 
F.nibratc, to shake. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 199 
That wonderful contrition of heart, that the word of Goa 
makes, when it is sincerely and powerfully evibrated against 
the Enemies of his Kingdom. 

Hence f Evibra'tion [see -ation], the action of 
brandishing, a quick movement. 

1644 H. Vaughan Sernt. 20 Dost thou.. stay the loose 
evibrations and glances of the eye? 1656-81 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Evick(e, var. form of Eveck, Obs. 

Evict (zvrkt), v. [f. L. evict- ppl. stem of 
cvinchc, f. e- out + vine tire to conquer. 

The etymological senses of the Lat. word are 1. To conquer 
or overcome completely ( e - having merely an intensive force ; 

2. To obtain by conquering or overcoming ; to recover by 
judicial means ; to gain or accomplish in spite of obstacles ; 

3. To overcome and expel; to eject by judicial process; 

4. To elicit by force of argument, to prove. See Evince.] 

1. Law. 

1. trans. To recover (property or the title to 
property) of or from any one by a judicial process, 
or in virtue of a superior title. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hch. VII, c. 29 Indent., Yf the seid advou- 
son . .after the seid. .appropriacion be evicted and taken 
from the said Abbas and Convent. 1 541-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII , 
c. 39* § 54 If the said manours.,be recovered or euicted out 
of or from the possession of eny suche person . .by eny just 
or former title. 1577 Holinshed Chron. 1 1 . 145 Earle H ubert 
granted to the said John, .all the right that he had in the 
countie of Granople, and whatsoever might be got and 
evicted in the same countie. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. Eng. 118 
He euicted the same [the island of Seales] in law. a 1610 
Healey Theophrnsl. (1616) To Rdr., If the thing bought 
bee euicted from the buyer, by reason the seJJerhis posses- 
sion was not good. 1635 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lismore 
Papers Ser. 1. (1886) IV. 81 That [he], .should give sufficient 
securetie. .to answer all the mean profitts if by law I should 
evict his tytle. 1809 Tomlins Lazu Diet. s. v. Eviction, 
Ifland is evicted, before the time of payment of rent on a 
lease, no rent shall be paid by the lessee. 18x8 Cruise 
D igest 'ed. 2) IV, 434 If A. gives in exchange three acres 
to B. for other three acres, and afterwards one acre is 
evicted from B...the whole exchange is defeated, 
f b. ?To vacate, retire from. Obs. rare -r 1 . 

1530 in Rymer Fccdera (17x2) XIV. 373 The same Lord 
Cardinal! shall not Resign Leve Relese or otherwise Dis- 
charge or F.victe his Possession. 

2. To expel (a person) by legal process + of 
from , out of viand, etc.) ; also simply. 

1536 Hen. VI II. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 124. II. 90 You have 
evictyd hym of the possessyon of the same. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard. v. (15991199 They had no conscience to euict the 
iust owner out of the whole, a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
C1626I 52 Being, .euicted by Law, of certayne other parcels 
of Land. 1720-54 Alyl. S.Sea Direct, in Strype Stozvs 
Stay. 11754) II. v. xvii. 365/2 They had been evicted out of 
their estates however long enjoyed. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 323 If, after an exchange of lands, .either party 
be evicted of those which were taken by him in exchange, 
through-defect of the other's title. X809T0MMNS Lazu Diet. 
s.v. Eviction , Jf a widow is evicted of her dower or thirds, 
she shall be endowed in the other lands of the heir. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation 11. iv. § 3 Should it be sold. .the 
purchaser may be evicted by the wife or children. 

b. 'In recent popular use, esp. To eject (a tenant) 
from his holding. 

i86r Pearson Early 4 - Mid.. Ages Eng. xxxiv. 429 The 
great landowners evicted their tenantry, who were thus 
thrown upon the country, houseless and landless, but free. 
1889 Daily Hews 8 May 5/7 Two of the principal tenants 
on the c^ate. .were evicted. 

C. lienee transf. To eject (persons) forcibly 
from any position. 

1876 Wkjss. tVit. Hunt. 4- Shahs, i. 5 "When a great freshet 
takes possession of a country and evicts the tenants of every 
hole, thicket, and burrow, there is an indiscriminate stam- 
j>ede of the^ammnl*. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. Hfdncfs 
Ramble 1. xii. 197 The new arrivals are the bom antagonists 
of our enemies. They will evict them. 


II. General senses. 

3. a. To conquer (a country, etc.) ; to obtain 
by conquest. Obs. 

1560 Cotton MS.* in Froude Hist. Eng. (tSSi'j YI. 326 [The 
kingdom to be] evicted out of the hands of their own nation. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 Edward . r euicted 
from the Danes theProuince of East-Anglia. 

tb. To overcome (an adversary, adverse cir- 
cumstances, etc.). Obs. 

164a G. Eglisham Forerun. Revenue 7 Meanes may be 
had to resist or evict the most violent oeast that evejr nature 
bred. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 17 1 Their industry 
fortunated by God has made head against its misfortune, 
and evicted its cloud. 

f 4. To extort by force. Obs. Cf. Evince 3 . 
1631 Chapman Cxsar 4- Pompcy iv. i. Your happy exposi- 
tion.. Euicts glad grant from me you hold a truth. 1648 
G. Daniel Eclog. v. 200 Rebell mouths (who speake noe 
truth, vnles Evicted 'hove their Rage) did then confesse Him 
master of y* feild. 

f 5. a. To vanquish in argument or litigation ; 
to confute (a disputant), refute (an - opinion or 
argument), b. To convict or convince ( of \ . Obs. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 305 When by 
argumente they tveare evicted, theypleaded mysunderstand- 
inge.of.the interpretore or coruptyone in the translacion. 
i 594 T. B. La Primand Fr. Acad.xx. 585 Before hee coulde 
haue euicted Democritus of his foolish opinion. x6or Dent 
Pathzv. Heaven Pref. (1831) 77 This work doth sharply 
reprove and evict the world of sin. 16x0 Barrough Metli. 
Physic fc 1. xxx. (1639) soTherfore (as Johannicus saith) the 
eye hath seven coates . . But his opinion . . by sundry Ana- 
tomists hath been evicted, making but only six. xSxx Speed 
Theat. Gt. Brit. vii. (1614) 13/2 Canute to evict his flatterers 
made triall of his Deitie. 1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 5 
He.. had need take great heed,. least instead of evicting 
his adversary, he only acquires the repute of a light and 
foolish man. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Evict , to convince by 
force of argument, etc. 

+ 6 . To establish by argument, to prove. "With 
simple obj. or obj. sentence ; also with inf. or as 
with complement. Obs. — Evince 4 . 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 126 There are wonder- 
full cunning men on your side, if they can euict this. 1610 
C. Hampton Serm. 30 Which euicteth. .that there was one 
greater than the rest. 1614 Bp. Hall Epist. v. ix, Let this 
stand evicted for the true and necessarie sense of the 
Apostle. 1650 Bulwek Anthropomet. 221 That it is in its 
own nature laudable.. is by some evicted by the authority 
of the Ancients. xtxs.Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. (ed. 2) 
3o6 This nervous Fluid has never been discovered in live 
Animals . . nor its necessity evicted by any cogent experiment. 
1722 Wodrow Corr. (18431 II, 683 Unless your friend have 
more to evict them [papers] to be Mr. M*Ward’s than Ml. 
Goodal’s saying so. 

t b. To settle (a controversy) by a decisive 
argument. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 447 It might seeme 
that we had alleadged sufficiently for thys matter, and evicted 
the controversy throughly. 1660 J er. Taylor Duct. Dubit . 
1. 11. vi. Whether.. that argument does evict the question. 

Hence E’vict^. [of .convict], TAvLctee' , an evicted 
tenant (rare). Evicting vbl. sb. (at t rib.) and ppl. a. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Dec. 1/2 Not a penny of rent to be 
paid until the ‘ evicts * were reinstated. 1879 Daily Nezvs 
31 Jan. 2/2 This I found tenanted by some people who., 
were considerably above the rank of the evictees. XB89 
Daily Nezvs 8 May 5/7, 130 police accompanied the evict- 
ing party. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. vij. 237 Assassination 
was the retribution with which the cottiers of Ireland not 
unfrequently punished an evicting landlord. 

Evicted (/vrkted) ppl. a. [f. Evict v. + -edL] 
a. In various senses of the vb. b. Of a holding : 
From which the tenant has been evicted. 

1604 J. Burges in W. Covell Anszv. (1606) 156 Farre be it 
from vs for any mans cause to maintaine an euicted errour. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. vii. 237 For the evicted 
tenant would only be replaced by another tenant of the 
same character. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 445 The 
evicted natives withdrew sullenly to the lands which had 
been left them by the spoiler. 1888 Daily Nezvs 25 Sept. 
6/2 This staying of the evictor’s hand was due. .to the’ boy- 
cotting of evicted farms. 

Eviction (fvi’kjon). [ad. L. eviction -cm, n. of 
action f. evincere : see Evict, Evince.] The action 
of evicting or f of evincing. 

I. Law. 

1. The action of recovering or taking possession 
of lands or property by legal process. Cf. Evict v. i. 

*583 Stocker iVarres Lcnve C. 11. 5 b, That reasonable 
satisfaction bee made., to the buyers and sellers of the Pos- 
sessions and Rentes aforesaied, in respect of their euiction. 
ax6xo Healey Theophrast. (1616) To Rdr., He is lyable to 
mnke good the euiction, who selleth for another as he who, 
etc. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, jjl ix. ? 23 The Title of the 
Foundation thereof, with the land thereunto belonging, 
were., subject to eviction. 1753 Scots Mag. Mar. 127/2 The 
eviction or destruction of a thing mortgaged, don't extinguish 
the debt. 1809 Tomlins Lazo Diet., Eviction , A recovery of 
lands. See. by form of law. . 1848 in Wharton Lazo Lex. 

2. The action of evicting or dispossessing a person 
of property, etc. In lecent use, csp. the evicting 
a tenant from lands, houses, etc. Also attrib. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), The pretorian court will set back^ all 
things, and no respect had to eviction or dispossession. 
1818 Cruise Digest fed. 2) III. 322 A rent service is dis- 
charged by the eviction of the tenant out of the whole land. 
1863 Fawcett Pot. Econ. 11. vii, 237 Neither could the land- 
lord have recourse to eviction. 1884 Pae Eustace 69, 1 will 
get your father to order their eviction from the cottage. 
1889 Daily Hews 8 May 5/7 An exciting eviction scene 
occurred to-day on the property of Lord Inchiquin. 


Jig. 1643 Prynne Soz>. Power Pari. App. 159 On the con- 
trary the people have a right of perpetuall eviction. 1691 
Bp. Lloyd God's Disposing of Kingd. 1. 67 An eviction by 
the just sentence of God, who thus put's him out of a 
Trust that he abused. 

II. gen. . 

+ 3. The action of conquerin'; (a country, etc.), 
or of obtaining by conquest. Oh. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 366 After the Euic- 
tion from the Scots of those Countries. x6xx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. xx . §31 King Henry.. was not unwilling, be- 
cause. .Britaine seemed clearely past possibilitie of euiction. 
f 4. a. The action or process of vanquishing (a 
person) in argument, or of confuting (an opinion) ; 
an instance or a means of confutation ; the con- 
dition of being confuted, b. Conviction (of an 
accused person). Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Epist. iv. v, He hath . . counsels for all 
doubts, evictions for all errours. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 62 
All euictioiis there, as elsewhere, depend vpon witnesses. 
1627 Bp. Hai.lGA Impostor 509 Wise men. .whose wisdome 
is frequently imployed in the triall, euiction, dooming, of 
malefactors. 1649 — Cases Consc. lit. V, Meere error makes 
not an heretick. .eviction and contumacy must improve his 
error lobe heretical. 1651 Gataker in Fulled s Abel Rediv., 
\Vhitaker 405 He grapled with . . Kainolds . . who had bin 
.11 i filing . . at the Preface to his eviction of Sanders his 
Demonstration. 1703 T. N. City 4- C.Purch. Pref. 22 Upon 
Eviction I shall freely yield. 

f5. The action or process of eliciting or esta- 
blishing by argument ; demonstration, proof. Also 
an instance or means of proving ; an evidence, 
proof. Obs. Cf. Evict v. 6 , Evince v. 4 . 

1621 W. Sclatkr Tythes (1623) A 1 b, Difficultie of euic- 
tion ariseth hence : first, that, etc. 1625 A. Gil Disc, 'trinity 
214 Faith is said to bee . . an eviction or proofe of things 
hoped for, though they be not seene. 1653 «• More Conject . 
Cabbal. (1713' 82 For further eviction, we may yet add, that, 
etc. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 875 That these two Circles 
should continue thus, .is a farther Eviction of a Providence 
also. 1692 L’Estrange Fables 114 A Plurality of Voices. . 
carryes the Question in all our Debates, but rather as an 
Expedient for Peace than an Eviction of the Right. 1755 
Young Centaur i. 22 It has ever been prejudicial to the truth, 
to labour at rational evictions of sacred mysteries. 1776 
G. Campbell Philos. Rhet . (1801) 1 . 1. iv. 82 The sole and 
ultimate end of logic is the eviction of truth. 

+ Evi'ctive, a. Ohs. rare— 1 , [f. L. evict- (see 
Evicts.) + -ive.] Tending to evince or prove; 
demonstrative, conclusive. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg x . 75 Your texts.. are not 
evi'ctive, nor convincing. 

ZSvictor (/vi-ktai). Also evicter. [f. Evict v. 
+ -or.] One who evicts. . 

a. One who expels the inhabitants from a 
country, b. One who evicts his tenants, C. A per- 
son employed to eject tenants from their holdings. 

x8x6 Keatince Trav. I. 162 They [Moors of Spain] were 
as different too.. from their conquerors and evictors as 
possible. 1865 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 5/2 One of the pitmen 
. .barricaded his door, and as the evictors had no warrant 
to force it open the proceedings were suspended. 1885 
Manch . Exam. 20 Oct. 4 n A crusade against those^ de- 
nounced as evicters and rackrenters. 1888 Kenny in Times 
2 Oct. 5/6 The Plan of Campaign., is., their [the tenantry's] 
only, .protection against the hand of the evictor. 

Evidence (e'videns), sb. Forms : 4-6 evi-, 
evydens, -nee, (5 hevydense, 6 esvedence, 
ewydence), 4 - evidence. [ME. evidence , a. F. evi- 
dence, ad. L. evidenlia, f. evidcnt-cm : see Evi- 
dent. Cf. Pr., Sp. evidcncia, It. evitlenzai] 

I. 1. The quality or condition of being evi- 
dent ; clearness, evidentness. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref, v. iv. {1675) 310 Certain Truths, 
that have in them so much of native Light or Evidence., 
it cannot be hidden. 1665 Bunyan Holy Citie Pref. Ep. 
Aiij, I should not have been able to speak, .so much as five 
words of truth with life, and evidence. 1677 Hale Print. 
Orig. Man . 1. ii. 63 They [our faculties] expand and evolve 
themselvesjnto more distinction and evidence of themselves. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 1882 Mivart Nat. 4- Th. (1885)122 
So evident that we require no grounds at all for believing 
them save the ground of their own very evidence, 

b. In evidence [after F. cn evidence ] : actually 
present ; prominent, conspicuous. 

^ 18. . Blackzv. Mag., The sister whose presence she had re- 
lied on was not in evidence. 1873 Browning Red Colt. 
jVi.-ca/ 479 The faithful of our province raised the sum.. 
And so, the ‘sum in evidence at length. Next step was to 
ohtatn [etc.]. 1888 Ch. Times 28 Dec. 1153/3 The Broad 
Church school was more in evidence than at any previous 
Congress. 

+ 2 . Manifestalion ; display. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. in. 24 'The spirit of almfyt God 
made grete euydence [Vulg. cvidcntiam\ of bis shewyng. 
C1430 Lyiig. in Pol. Ret. ,y L. Poems (1866) 45 Dofilettesof 
glass yeue a gret cuidence, Thyng countirfet wyl faile at 
assay. x6it Bible Trattsl. Pref. 5 Which hee performed 
with that euidence of great learning. 

XX. That which manifests or makes evident. 

3. An appearance from which inferences may be 
drawn ; an indication, mark, sign, token, trace. 
Also + To take evidence : to prognosticate. To 
bear, give evidence : to afford indications. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4518 (GGtt.) If ani man her ware Coude 
telle to quat euidens it [Pharaoh's vision! bare. 1*1391 
Chaucer Astrot. Pro!, r, I have perceived well by certeyne 
evidence^ theire ability to Ieme sciences. 1393 Gower 
Cenf. I. 8x This horse .. was to Troie an evidence Of 
love and pees for evermo. 1398 'I "re visa Barth. Dei*. /»’• 
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xVm. xxxix. (149s) Boo Ofte men that shall fyght takyth 
euydence and diuineth. . what shall befalle bysorowe othe 
by the joye that the horse makith. 1330 Palsgr. 217/z 
Evydence, declaryng of a thynge. 1601 Corxwallyes Jlss. 
ij. xxx j. The creatures that giue us earthly immortalitie 
[1632 mortalitie], whose chosen evidence is beauty. 1644 
Cromwell in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 362 III. 300 It had all 
the evidences of an absolute Victorie. 16S1-6 Scott Chr . 
Li/ei 1747 1 III.263 A plain Evidence that this God and that 
Angel of Jehovah were the same Person. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic 1. ii. (18401 50, I give you this as an evidence 
of the difference in the kinds of magic. 1846 Prescott 
Fcrd. <5- Is. II. it. i. 243 She every where afforded the evi- 
dence of faculties developed by unceasing intellectual ac- 
tion. 1836 Frouue Hist . Eng. (1858) II. vii. 221 An 
opportunity was offered them of giving evidence of their 
loyalty, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1, xv. 99 A day. .was spent in 
examining the evidences of ancient glacier action. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 167 The country they were 
traversing gave evidence of careful cultivation. 

"b. In religious language: Signs or tokens of 
personal salvation. 

1758 S. Hayward Semi. xvi. 493 A person just entering 
upon eternity.. with his evidences all dark. 

■f4. Example, instance (frequent in Gower). 
Also, To take (an) evidence. Ol>s. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2295 (Gott.) bis euydens [Cott. for- 
bisming] biheld |?is oJ>er. exyjj Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 429 
Go bifore as a good baiieoure, And hardy hem hat bihj-hde 
ben and pue hem good euydence. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 50 
Whereof thou might take evidence To reule with thy con- 
science. Ibid , III, 270 By this evidence lerne, How it is 
good, etc. 

5. Ground for belief; testimony or facts tending 
to prove or disprove any conclusion. Const.^v*, 
of (the thing to be proved), front, of (the source of 
test imony). + To have evidence to say, etc. : to have 
good grounds for saying, etc. (For External, 
Internal, Moral, Probable Evidence, sec these adjs.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin-. Sel. Wks. II. 107 )?e dedis hat Crist 
dide ben unsuspect evydence bat Crist is bohe God and 
man. . — Sel. IVks. III. 340 pet shulden haue euydence to 
seie hat God hah told bem f>». 1393 Gower Con/. III. 87 
Theology . . yiveth evidence Of thing, which is nought 
bjdely. la 1400 Marie Art It. 286 Thus hafe we evydens 
to aske h e Etnperour . . whate ryghte h at he claymes. 
r 1425 Wyntoun Ctvtu vm. xv. 163 Dis Kyng [Ed wart] ban 
feynnyd evydens As to declere hys Consciens. .Quhat he in 
Scotland gert be dwne. 1480 Caxtosj Descr. Eng. 18 He 
maketh non euidence for in neyther side he telleth what 
moeueth him so for to saye. 1530 Compend , . Treat. (1863) 
49 But it ought to be. .as we shall proue by open euidence 
thorough poddes helpe. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iv.(i6ri> 
10 Adoration, grounded vpon the euidence of the greatnesse 
of God. x6ix Bible Hcb. xi. 1 Now faith is.. the euidence 
[18S7 Revised assurance] of things not seen. 1662 Stil- 
ungfl. Orig. Sacr. 111. i. § 7 . Those who deny that there 
js a God, do assert other things pn far less evidence of 
reason. 1736 Butler Anal. it. iii. Wks. 3874 I. 179 Its 
evidence not being so convincing and satisfactory, as it 
might have been. 1769 Junius Lett. x. y 7 The plain evi- 
dence of facts is superior to all declarations. 1794 Paley 
Ez’id. (1825^ II. 285 There is no evidence that any forgeries 
were attempted. 1809 Med. Jnil. XXI. 359 The truth., 
of which I can yet attest by living evidence. 18x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. $ Art I. 457 The evidence of sight is cor- 
rected by the judgment. 1846 Mill Logic ill. xxi. § 1 Evi- 
dence is not that which the mind does or must yield to, but 
that which it ought to yield to. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
100 The weight oF evidence appears strongly in favour of 
the claims of Cavendish. 

+ b. An evidence: something serving as a proof. 
Obs. Cf. S. 

1463 Bury Wilis (Camd. Soc.) 19 Thinges wiche I graunte 
. . expressyd as folwith aftyr in writyng that here aftyr it 
may be knowe for an euydence in the seid tabyll. 1478 
Paston Lett. No. 821 III. 234 Donne .. ffounde that the 
Duke off Suffolk was verrye patrone, wbyche was ffalse, 
yitt they ded it ffor an euydence. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 
Addr. 3, I took the boldness to borrow that deservedly 
celebrated Name, for an Evidence to my Subject, a 1704 
Locke (J.), Cato Major, .has left us an evidence, under nis 
own hand, how much he was versed in country affairs. 

c. Evidence or Evidences of Christianity , of the 
Christian Religion, or simply The Evidences. 

[1699 Bi*. S. Bradford (title) The Credibility of the Chris- 
tian Religion, from its intrinsic Evidence.] 3729 Entick 
{title) The Evidence of Christianity asserted. 1730 {title 
of posthumous work by Addison) The Evidences of the 
Christian Religion. 1794 Paley (title) Evidences of Christi- 
anity. 1859 Mill Liberty (1866) 63/2 There is no reasonably 
objection to examining an atheist in the evidences of Christi- 
anity. 1864 Bowen Logic jx. 295 The_ other half [of the 
Fallacy is found] iri a treatise on the Evidences. 

III. Legal uses of 5 . 

6 . Information, whether in the form of personal 
testimony, the language of documents, or the pro- 
duction of material objects, that is given in a legal 
investigation, to establish the fact or point in 
question. Also. A n evidence — a piece of evidence, 
phr. To bear , give in, give evidence. To call in 
evidence : to call as a witness. For Circumstantial , 
Parole , Presumptive, Primd Facie , Verbal, etc. 
Evidence, see these adjs. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 4 The seid Justices shall 
nwarde to the same person e so gevyng evydens *563 
Brcnde Q. Curtins 114 Euery one of them geuing in eui- 
dcnce that they had spoken afore. 1594 Daniel Coiiipi. 
Rosamond xdi. The bed that likewise giues in euidence 
Against iny soule. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. 1. J30 
The concurrent testimonies of many Witnesses.. make an 
evidence more con cludent. 1683 Dryden Ded. Plutarch s 
Lives 20 They .'.transported their evidence to another [coun- 


try] where they knew ’/was vendible. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 
*V Gard. 343 To be call’d in Evidence concerning a Curiosity, 
that employ'd all the Great Men of his time, a 2714 Burnet 
Own Time I. in. 415 The person he had sent to Mitchell 
gave a full evidence of the promises he had made him : but 
Sharp denied them all. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. App. i. 

I . 158 Want of discernment in judges, who could not discuss 
an intricate evidence. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt I.iv. 58 To find 
proper evidence for convicting the offender. 1817 \V. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 987 Primd facie evidence of a 
publication by the bookseller. 1859 Dickens T. Tiro Cities 
11. xii, There was no getting over his evidence. 3863 Royal 
Charter § 16 in Loud. Univ. Calendar (18661 25 Which 
Register shall be conclusive evidence that any person whose 
name shall appear thereon, .is. .entitled to vote. 

transf. 3633 Bible Trans/. Pref. 5 So S. Chrysostome, 
that liued in S. Hieromes time, giueth euidence with him. 
a 17x9 Addison Evid. Chr. Rclig. {1730) 23 They bear evi- 
dence to a history in defence of Christianity. 1875 Scri- 
vener Led. Grk. Test. 10 Their evidence is entirely inde- 
pendent of the later Greek copies. 

b. The evidence : the testimony which in any 
particular cause has been received by the court 
and entered on its records. Similarly, To be ox pro- 
duct in evidence : to be a part, or to produce as a 
part, of the evidence before the court. 

38x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius(c d. 4) II. 959 The policy 
must be produced in evidence. 3860 Dickens Ifncomm. 
Trav. viii, The same incorrigible medical forefinger pointed 
out another passage in the evidence. Mod. The document 
is not in evidence. 

C. Statements or proofs admissible as testimony 
in a court of law. * 

1817 \V. Selwyn Lazo Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. Index, Fleet 
books, not evidence. Where declaration of wife, and letters 
written by her, are evidence. Mod. What a witness states 
on hearsay is not evidence. My lord, 1 submit that this 
document is not evidence. 

+ 7. One who furnishes testimony or proof; a 
witness. Sometimes collect . = 1 witnesses.’ Obs. 

3593 Shaks. Lncr. 3650 His scarlet lust came evidence to 
swear That my poor beauty had purloin'd his eyes. 1605 
— Lear in. vi. 37 I'll see their trial first: Bring in the 
evidence. x68x Trial S. Col/edge 72 And did not you 
come to me and tell me, there was a noise of your being 
an Evidence. 3733 Gcntl. Mag. 218 The Lady Lawleywas 
sentenced to be imprisoned one month for spiriting away an 
evidence. 3762 Foote Orators n. (1767* 50 Look upon this 
evidence, was he present at Mr. Parson's knockings. 1823 
Scott Pez>eril xli, Two infamous and perjured evidences . . 
made oath to the prisoners' having expressed themselves in- 
terested in the great confederacy of tnc Catholics. 

t b. transf. A spy. Obs. 

3693 SoutherNE Sir A. Love v. i, Get you gone then, 
like an Evidence, behind the hangings. 

c. To turn Kings (Queen's, State's) evidence 
(formerly also f To turn evidence ), said of an 
accomplice or sharer in a crime : to offer himself 
as a witness for the prosecution against the other 
persons implicated. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 79 One of the gang, to save 
his own life, has turned evidence. 3865 H. Kingsley Hill- 
yars <$- Ji.W, I hate a convict who turns Queen’s evidence. 
3886 Science (N. Y.) VIII. 603 Mr. Bartlett Channing Paine 
comes into court, and, as state's evidence, gives the follow- 
ing testimony. transf. 3889 Daily Nezvs 25 Dec. 5/2 The 
Bishop might have been better employed than in turning 
King’s evidence against the Sermon on the Mount. 

*fo. A document by means of which a fact is 
established (see quot. 162 S) ; csp. title-deeds. (In 
15 - 1 6 th c. often in collective sense = ‘ documents * ; 
sometimes with a numeral, as if mistaken for an 
actual plural. Cf. Evident.) Obs . exc. Hist, and 
in legal formulae. 

a 3444 Paston Lett. No. 38 I. 53 The evidences, .receyved 
of yow at your last beyng at Norwich. 1465 Ibid. No. 500 

II. 379, I have put your evydens that com owte of the 
abbay in a seek and enseylyd hem under Ric. Call ys seall. 
1465 Maun, Housch. Exp. (3843) 375 The same day 
Brame toketo Thorneton sertene hevydense of myn, to take 
to James Ho bard. 1501 Plumpton Corr. 153 All your new 
esvedence by your father to John Norton. 3505 in Eng. Gilds 
(iZ-jd'yi’j A boxe w* iiij exvydcnce w l iij other wretynges. 1535 
Coverdale Jer. xx xii. 24, I charged Baruch . . to take this 
sealed euydence with the copie. 3587 Hounshed Citron. 

III. 938 A poore woman, .besought him to declare what he 
had doone with euidences of hirs. 1594 M irr. Policy (3599) 

I ij. All the farmers.. were murthered. .their goods spoiled, 
their euidences burned, their houses raised. 3628 Coke On 
Litt. 283 a, Writings vnder scale, as Charters and Deeds, and 
other writings without seale, as Colirt Rolles, Accounts, 
and the like . . are called Euidences. a 1672 Wood Life \ 
(1848) 342 He began to peruse the evidences of Oriel coll, in j 
their treasury. 1706 in PHiLLirs(ed. Kersey). 1818 Cruise 1 
Digest (ed. 2* IV. 327 The next clause usually inserted . . 
is, ‘ together with all deeds, evidences, and writings 1875 

J. T. Fowler Ripen Ch. Acts (Surtees) Pref. 5 A book of 
evidences relating to Obits kept in Ripon Minster. 

9. Comb. 

3827-8 Bent has 1 Wks. <1843) X. 584 You might go on to 
examine evidence of the character of the evidence-giver. 
3828 C. Wordsworth K. Chas. I. 103^ A more visionary 
piece was never sketched by the pencil o'f a determined evi- 
dence-maker. 3832 R. Southey in Q. Kez>. XLyiL 500 
Jurymen are not the only persons who, upon occasion, can 
show themselves evidence-proof. 

Evidence (e*videns\ v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. trans: Of things : To serve as evidence for ; 
to attest, prove. Rarely intr. To evidence to. 

a 36x9 FotherBY AtJieom. 11. xii. § 2/1622) 334 The testi- 
monie of neither of them . . doth so euidence the matter, as 
the things themselues doe. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. x 
Worcestershire . . Kent, and many other parts . . can suffi- I 


ciently evidence the profits of Orchards. 3690 Penn Rise 
4 * Progr. Quakers \ 1834)57 His behaviour at Derby.. did 
abundantly evidence it. 374* Young Nt. Th. vn. 520 Fierce 
passions, .presage a nobler flight, And evidence our title to 
the skies. 38^9 Halluvell Evid. Chr. 97 Occurrences evi- 
dencing the divinity of Christ. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. (ed. 
32 ) II. II. xxviii. 88 The Hillsides . . were much shaken, as 
evidenced by the many bare patches with which they were 
checquered. 1885 Clodd Myths 4- Dr. t. iv.68 The survival 
of. gram mat real forms common to the Aryan ancestors . . 
evidenced to one parent primitive speech. 

2. Of persons : To support by one’s testimony, 
attest (a fact or statement). 

a 3647 W. Bradford Plymouth Plantation (1856) 424 Y a 
cause and passages.. were clearly represented & sufficiently 
evidenced.. 1667 E. Cha.mberlayne.S 7 . Gt. Z?r/ 7 . M16S4I 336 
No.one Saint in all the Calendar (except those attested by 
Scripture) is better evidenced. 1721 Southerne Disap - 
pointm. in. ii, I invoke Heav'n, earth, and men to evidence 
my truth. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey m. iv, The one [story] 
I am about to tell .is so well evidenced that I think even 
Mr. Vivian Grey will hear it without a sneer. 1864 Bowen 
Logic xiii. 422 This is no reason for doubting their reality, 
when they are evidenced by Intuition. 3886 Burton Arab. 
Nls. labndged) 163 If the truth of her story be evidenced 
I will exact retaliation. 

+ 3. To establish by evidence ; to make evident, 
demonstrate, prove. 'With simple obj., obj . sen- 
tence, or inf. Obs. 

3632 J. Lee Short Survey Szvedeit 53 How great forces. . 
this mighty Prince is able.to bring into the field, may. . by 
this late, .expedition, .easily be evidenced. 3648 Chas. I in 
Neal Hist. Purit. III. 506 Until the same shall be evi- 
denced to me to be contrary to the word of God. 1649 
Selden Lazvs Eng. 1. xvi. (1739) 31 This the words of the 
Historian do evidence. 3665-6 Phil. Traits. I. 244 Cassini 
pretends to evidence by his observations, that those spots 
were very large. 1673 Temple Ess. I ret. Wks. 3731 I. 328 
The Horses must be evidenced by good Testimonies to have 
been bred in Ireland. 3749 Fielding Tom Jones xvui. vii, 
Put together so many circumstances to evidence an untruth. 
3793 T. Jkfterson /FWM2859) III. 550 Our laws . . to evi- 
dence tneir right to this, permit them, etc. 3806-7 J- 
Beresford Miseries Hum. Li/e 1. In trod., As I will evidence 
in a few instances already quoted. 

4. With reference to legal evidence, fa. To 
give evidence against (a person). Obs. 

3693 Luttrell Brie/ Ret. (1857) II. 190 Charles Edwards, 
who evidenc’d Mr. Arnold in 1683 . . hath made affidavit . . 
that what he swore against Mr. Arnold was false. 3695 
Remarks Late Serm, (ed. 2) 6 One T.O. . .hath. .Evidenc’d 
I know not how many to the Gallows. 

+ b. To disclose or relate as a witness. Obs. 
3656-7 Burton’s Diary (3828) I. 336 He evidenced two 
remarkable passages of her life. 3694 Crowne Regu/us 111. 
ii, I have nothing to evidence. 3812 J. J. Henry Camp, 
agst. Quebec 161 The wretch had evidenced all our pro- 
ceedings minutely. 

c. intr. To give evidence, appear as a witness. 
3656 S. H. Gold. Lazu 39 His apparent perfections, .spake 
and evidenced for him. 1692 Rochester Contriv. S. Black- 
head in Select . Harl. Misc. (17931 511 One of the most 
graceless wretches, that ever yet entered upon the stage of 
evidencing. 3693 Luttrell Brie/ Ret. <1857) III. 1S5 Her 
maid, .will evidence against her, 3887 Scribn. Mag. (Far- 
mer Americanisms), I hadn' 'a' thought ye*d 'a evidenced 
agin me that-a-way. 

5. To give evidence or indication of ; to indicate, 
manifest. Const, with sb. or reft. pron. as obj., 
also with complementary inf or with obj. sentence. 

ci6xo Sir J. MELViLyi/£/tf,(i735)oxThereby evidencing she 
did not stand upon Ceremonies. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. 
Ef. iv. xiii. 225 Were there any such effectuall heat in this 
starre, yet could it but weakly evidence the same in Summer, 
3659 Hammond On Ps. xxxjv. 20 Paraphr. 183 Evidenceth 
it selfe in a signal preservation of such. 3663 Charleton 
Cher. Gigant. 56 The mines evidence themselves to be the 
effect, a 1729 Clarke On the Evidences 333 (R. * The effect 
. .evidenced itself in a. .remarkable manner. 37 88 W. Tudor 
in Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rev. (1853) IV. 230 A derire of evi- 
dencing that respect and gratitude which I . . feel for you. 
3863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xii. 299 Her native 
hilarity of heart is evidenced constantly. 1872 Browning 
Fi/ne xliii, If somehow every face. .Evidence, .that warm 
Beneath the veriest ash, there hides a spark of soul. 3876 
Digby Real Prop. viii. 349 The courts eagerly seized on any 
expressions evidencing this intention. 

Hence iLvidencing ppl. a. and vbl.sb. Also attrib. 
x 630 Sanderson Serm. 1 J. 253 For the farther evidencing 
of the necessity of which duty. 1654 Earl Orrery Par then. 
(1676) 170 By so evidencing a demonstration, it was im- 
possible to separate us. 3682 Abs. fy Achil. if. 74 Since our 
evidencing days began ! 2774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece I, 337 
The most detested . . part of the citizens, such as lived by 
evidencing and informing. 

t E videnceable, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That may be evidenced ; capable of being evi- 
denced or proved. 

3665 J. Sergeant Sure-footing in Chr. 3 This must. .be. . 
easily evidenceable by other knowledges. 1668 Howj; Bless. 
Righteous (3825) 341 Wherein that necessity is evidenceable 
from the nature of this blessedness. 1687 Relat. Lug. 
Reform. 249 What is easily evidenceable to another, may 
happen not to be so to the Sovereign power. 

Hence + Evidemceahleness. 

3665 J. Sergeant Sure-footing in Chr. 55 To show the 
Evidenceableness of Tradition's Ruling Power. 

t E’videncer. Obs. [f. as prec. + -Kit L] One 
who gives evidence ; a witness. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 25, I, which am the Lord 
and Authour of life, must bee the Authour and Euidencer 
against thee of death. 3653 R. Baillie Dissuasive Vind. 
(1*655) 2 7 The evidencer of justification. <r 1734 North 
j Exam. 11, iv. (1740' 238 Oates wrought, .to bring him into 
j the Preferment of an Evidencer s Place. 



EVE-STAB. 

J>e princes als his fill fas wid eust [printed enst ; Cotton, 
oust, printed oust] and nith again his ras. 23138 ("din. 

MS.) In nij>e and euest [ printed enest] and lichen. I bid. 
23279 (Edin.) pai J>at war hid of euist [printed enist]. 

E*ve-star. Obs. exc .fact. [f. Eve sb. 1 + Star.] 
= Evening star . 

e 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1. v, 22 )>e euesterre esperlis, .is 
pale by )?e morive at Jie rysynge ofpe sonne. 1387 Tkevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 301 This Spayne. .heet somtyine of Hes- 
pera, the eue sterre. c 1440 Protnp. Pari’. 144 Evesterre, 
e spent x, vesper. 1691 Ed. Taylor Behmcns 1 hcos. Philos. 
xv. 21 Mans Astral Spirit, called his Prophetick Evester. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic xii, There peered May's 
earliest eve-star. 

t Eve *sti gate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. evestTgdt-us , 
pple. f. e out + vestlgdre to track, discover. Cf. 
Investigate.] trans. To seek out, search after, 
follow in the track of. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey ; hence 
in Craig, etc. 

Hence Eve'stlgrated ppl a. Eve^tigra'tion, a 
searching out, an investigation. 

1775 Ash, Evestigated, searched out. 1658 Phillips, Evcs- 
tigation, an earnest seeking after. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
Evet(e, evetfc, obs. ff. Eft sb. 

+ Evibrate, V- Obs: rare. [f. L. evibrdt - ppl. 
stem of evtbrare, f. 2- out + vibrare to brandish : 
see Vibrate.] a. intr. To shake, tremble, b. 
trans. To brandish (a sword); to hurl (a missile); 
in quot.fg. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 63 Doe not Ills handes and all 
his bodie euibrate, quauer, and shake. 1623-6 Cockeram 
Euibrate, to shake. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc . 199 
That wonderful contrition of heart, that the word of God 
makes, when it is sincerely and powerfully evibrated against 
the Enemies of his Kingdom. 

Hence + Evibra-tion [see -ation], the action of 
brandishing, a quick movement. 

1644 H. Vaughan Sernt. 20 Dost thou.. stay the loose 
evibrations and glances of the eye? 1656-81 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Evick(e, var. form of Eveck, Obs. 

Evict (iVrkO, v. [f. L. evict- ppl. stem of 
cvittccre, f. e- out + vine ere to conquer. 

The etymological senses of the Lat. word are 1. To conquer 
or overcome completely (e- having merely an intensive force ; 

2. To obtain by conquering or overcoming ; to recover by 
judicial means ; to gain or accomplish in spite of obstacles ; 

3. To overcome and expel; to eject by judicial process; 

4. To elicit by force of argument, 10 prove. See Evince.] 

I. Law. 

1. trans. To recover (property or the title to 
property) of or from any one by a judicial process, 
or in virtue of a superior title. 

1503-4 Act 19 lien. VI I, c. 29 Indent., Yf the seid advou- 
son. .after the seid. .appropriacion be evicted and taken 
from the said Abbas and Convent. 1541-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII , 
c. 39. § 54 If the said manours. .be recovered or euicted out 
of or from the possession of eny suche person, .by eny just 
or former title. 1577 Holinshed Chrpn. II. 145 Earle Hubert 
granted to the saiu John.. all the right that he had in the 
countie of Granople, and whatsoever might be got and 
evicted in the same countie. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. Eng. 118 
He euicted the same [the island of Seales) in law. a 16x0 
Healey Theophrnst. (16x6) To Rdr., If the thing bought 
bee euicted from the buyer, by reason the seller his posses- 
sion was not good. 1635 Sir R. Boyle Diary in Lismorc 
Papers Ser. 1.(1886) IV. 81 That [he).. should give sufficient 
securetie. .to answer all the mean profitts if by law I should 
evict his tytle. 1809 Tomi.ins Law Diet. s. v. Eviction , 
Ifland is evicted, before the time of payment of rent on a 
lease, no rent shall be paid by the lessee. 1818 Cruise 
Digest 'ed. 2) IV. 434 If A. gives in exchange three acres 
to 1). for other three acres, and afterwards one acre is 
evicted from B. ..the whole exchange is defeated. 

+ b. ?To vacate, retire from. Ohs. ran— 1 . 

1530 in Rymer Fccdera (1712) XIV. 373 The same Lord 
Cardinal! shall not Resign Leve Relese or otherwise Dis- 
charge or Evicte his Possession. 

2. To expel (a person) by legal process + of 
from , out of viand, etc.) ; also simply. 

1536 Hen. VI II. in Ellis Orig, Lett. it. 124. II. 90 You have 
evictyd hym of the possessyon of the same. 1579 Fenton 
Gtticciard. v. (1590' 199 They had no conscience to euict the 
iust owner opt of the whole, a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist . Eng. 
(1626)52 Being, .euicted by Law, of certayne other parcels 
of Land. 1720-54 Apol. S.-Sea Direct, in Strvpe Stows 
Sun’, 11754) H* V. xvii. 365/2 They had been evicted out of 
their estates however long enjoyed. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 323 If, after an exchange of lands, .either party 
he evicted of those which were taken by him in exchange, 
through defect of the other's title. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. 
s.v. Eviction , If a widow is evicted of her dower or thirds, 
she shall be endowed in the other lands of the heir. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation It. xv. § 3 Should it be sold.. the 
purchaser may be evicted by the wife or children. 

b. 'In recent popular use, esp. To eject (a tenant) 
from his holding. 

1861 Pearson Early <V Mid. Ages Eng. xxxiv. 429 The 
great landowners evicted their tenantry, who were thus 
thrown upon the country, houseless and landless, but free. 
1889 Daily .Yews 8 May 5/7 Two of the principal tenants 
on the c>tate. .were evicted. 

C. lienee transf. To eject (persons) forcibly 
from any position. 

1876 Weiss Wit. Hum. 4- Shahs. I. 5 When a great freshet 
takes possession of a country and evicts the tenants of every 
hole, thicket, and burrow, there is an indiscriminate stam- 
pede of the animals. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. I miner's 
R amide 1. xii. 197 The new arrivals are the born antagonists 
of our enemies. They will evict them. 
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II. General senses. 

f 3. a. To conquer (a country, etc.) ; to obtain 
by conquest. Obs. 

. 1560 Cotton MS., in Froude Hist. Eng. (1881) VI. 326 [The 
kingdom to be) evicted out of the hands of their own nation. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 368 Edward . . euicted 
from the Danes the Protiince of East -Anglia. 

fb. To overcome (an adversary, adverse cir- 
cumstances, etc.). Oh. 

1642 G.Eglisham Forerun. Revenge 7 Meanes may be 
had to resist or evict the most violent beast that ever nature 
bred. 1667 Waterhouse Eire Loud. 171 Their industry 
fortunated by God has made head against its misfortune, 
and evicted its cloud. 

f 4. To extort by force. Obs. Cf. Evince 3 . 

1631 Chapman C.rsar ty Pornpey iv. i, Your happy exposi- 
tion.. Euicts glad grant from me you hold a truth. 1648 
G. Daniel Eclog. v. 200 Rebell mouths (who speake noe 
truth, vnles Evicted 'bove their Rage) did then confesse Him 
master of y* feild. 

f 5. a. To vanquish in argument or litigation; 
to confute (a disputant), refute (an opinion or 
argument), b. To convict or convince (of\ Oh. 

1591 Horsey Trnv. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 305 When by 
a rgumente they iveare evicted,theyp!eaded mysunderstand- 
inge.of.the interpretore or coruptyone in the translacion. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. 11. 585 Before hee coulde 
haue euicted Democritus of his foolish opinion. x6or Dent 
Pat/nv. Heaven PreF. (1831) 77 This work doth sharply 
reprove and evict the world of sin. x6xo Barkough Meth. 
Physick 1. xxx. (1639} soTherfore (as Johannicus saithi the 
eye hath seven coates . . But his opinion . . by sundry' Ana- 
tomists hath been evicted, making but only six. x6n Speed 
T It eat. Gt. Brit. vii. (1614) 13/2 Canute to evict his flatterers 
made triall of his Deitie. 1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 5 
He.. had need take great heed.. least instead of evicting 
his adversary, he only acquires the repute of a light and 
foolish man. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Evict , to convince by 
force of argument, etc. 

+ 8 . To establish by argument, to prove. With 
simple obj. or obj. sentence ; also with inf. or as 
with complement. Oh. = Evince 4 . 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 126 There are wonder- 
ful! cunning men on your side, if thev can euict this. 1610 
C. Hampton Serm. 30 Which euicteth. .that there was one 
greater than the rest. 1614 Bp. Hall Epist.v. ix, Let this 
stand evicted for the true and necessarie sense . of the 
Apostle. 1650 Bui.wer Anthropomet. 221 That it is in its 
own nature laudable.. is by some evicted by the authority 
of the Ancients. 1715 Cheyne Philos. Princ. Rclig. 1. (ed ; 2) 
306 This nervous Fluid has never been discovered in live 
Animals . . nor its necessity evicted by any cogent experiment. 
1722 IVodrow Corr. (1843* II. 683 Unless your friend have 
more to evict them [papers] to be Mr. M‘\Vards than Mr. 
Goodal’s saying so. 

+ b. To settle (a controversy) by a decisive 
argument. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell lladdon’s Answ.Osor. 447 It might seeme 
that we had aJIeadged sufficiently for thvs matter, and evicted 
the controversy throughly. 1660 J er. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 
1. ir. vi. Whether.. that argument does evict the question. 

Hence E vict sb. [cf. convict ], Evisctee', an evicted 
tenant (rare). Evi'cting' vbl. sb. (atlrib.) and ppl. a. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Dec. 1/2 Not a penny of rent to be 
paid until the ‘ evicts ’ were reinstated. 1879 Daily Neivs 
31 Jan. 2/2 This I found tenanted by some people who., 
were considerably above the rank of the evictees. 1889 
Daily Neivs 8 May 5/7, 130 police accompanied- the evict- 
ing party. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. vii. 237 Assassination 
was the retribution with which the cottiers of Ireland not 
unfrequently punished an evicting landlord. 

Evicted (fvi’ktSd)///. a. [f. Evict v. + *ed1.] 
a. In various senses of the vb. b. Of a holding : 
From which the tenant has been evicted. 

1604 J. Burces in W, Covell ^/mi'._(x6o6) 156 Farre be it 
from vs for any mans cause to maintains an euicted errour. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. vii. 237 For the evicted 
tenant would only be replaced by another tenant of the 
same character. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 445 The 
evicted natives withdrew sullenly' to the lands which had 
been left them by the spoiler. 1888 Daily News 26 Sept. 
6/2 This staying of the evictor’s hand was due. .to the’ boy- 
cotting of evicted farms. 

Eviction (fvi'kjan). [ad. L. evictidn-cm , n. of 
action f. evinecre : see Evict, Evince.] The action 
of evicting or f of evincing. 

X. Law. 

1. The action of recovering or taking possession 
of lands or property by legal process. Cf. Evict v. i. 

1583 Stocker J Var res Lowe C. 11. 5 b, That reasonable 
satisfaction bee made.. to the buyers and sellers of the Pos- 
sessions and Rentes aforesaied, in respect of their euiction. 
a 16x0 Healey Theophrast. (1616) To Rdr., He is lyableto 
make good the euiction, who selleth for another as he who, 
etc. 165^ Fuller Ch. Hist. in. ix. J 23 The Title of /he 
Foundation thereof, with the land thereunto belonging, 
were, .subject to eviction. 1753 Scots Mag. Mar. 127/2 The 
eviction or destruction of a thing mortgaged, don't extinguish 
the debt. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet ., Eviction , A recovery of 
lands, &c. by form of law. ^ 1848 m WHAHTON’ /.'iif' Lex. 

2. The action of evicting or dispossessing a person 
of property, etc. In lecent use, esp. the evicting 
a tenant from lands, houses, etc. Also atlrib. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), The pretorian court will set back all 
things, and no respect had to eviction or dispossession. 
x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2> III. 322 A rent service is dis- 
charged by the eviction of the tenant out of the whole land. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. vii. 237 Neither could the land- 
lord have recourse toe% , xction. 1884 Pae Eustace 69, 1 will 
get your father to order their eviction from the cottage. 
*889 Daily News 8 May 5/7 An exciting eviction scene 
occurred to-day on the properly' of Lord Jnchiquin. 
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Jig. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App-isgOn the con- 
traiy the people have a right of perpetuall eviction. 1691 
Bp. Lloyd God’s Disposing of Kingd. 1. 67 An eviction by 
the just sentence of God, who thus put’s him out of a 
Trust that he abused. 

II. gen. , 

f3. The action of conquering (a country, etc.), 
or of obtaining by conquest. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 366 After the Euic- 
tion from the Scots of those Countries. x6rx Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. ix. xx. §31 King Henry.. was not vn willing, be- 
cause. .Britaine. seemed clearely past possibilitie of euiction, 

• T 4. a. The action or process of vanquishing (a 
person) in argument, or of confuting (an opinion); 
an instance or a means of confutation; the con- 
dition of being confuted, b. Conviction (of an 
accused person). Obs. 

1614 Bp. Hall Epist. tv. v. He hath . . counsels for all 
doubts, evictions for all errours. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 62 
All euictions there, as elsewhere, depend vpon witnesses. 
1627 Bp. Hall Gt. Impostor 509 Wise men. .whose wisdome 
is frequently imployed in the triall, euiction, dooming, of 
malefactors. 1649 — Cases Coiisc. ill. v, Meere error makes 
not an heretick. .eviction and contumacy must improve his 
error to be heretical. 1651 Gataker in Fuller's Abel Rediv., 
Whitaker 405 He grapled with . . Rainolds . . who had bin 
sibling . . at. the Preface to his eviction of Sanders his 
Demonstration. 1703 T. N, City ff C.Pnrch. Pref. 22 Upon 
Eviction I shall freely yield. 

+ 5. The action or process of eliciting or esta- 
blishing by argument ; demonstration, proof. Also 
an instance or means of proving; an evidence, 
proof. Oh. Cf. Evict v. 6, Evince v. 4 . 

1621 W. Sclatkr Tythes (1623) A 1 b, Difficulrie of euic- 
tion nriseth hence : first, that, etc. 1625 A. Gil Disc. Trinity 
214 Faith is said to bee . . an eviction or proofe of things 
hoped for, though they be not seene. 1653 H. More Couject. 
Cabbal. (1713) 82 For further eviction, we may y'et add, that, 
etc. 1678 Cudworth Ititetl. Syst. 875 That these two Circles 
should continue thus, .is a farther Eviction of a Providence 
also. 1692 L'Estrange Fables 114 A Plurality of Voices., 
carrycs the Question in all our Debates, but rather as an 
Expedient for Peace than an Eviction of the Right. 1755 
Young Centaur i. 22 It has ever been prejudicial to the truth, 
to labour at rational evictions of sacred mysteries. 1776 
G. Campbell Philos. Rhet. (1801) 1. 1. iv. 82 The sole and 
ultimate end of logic is the eviction of truth. 

+ Evixtive, a. Oh. rare— 1 , [f. L. evict- (see 
Evict v.) + -ive.] Tending to evince or prove ; 
demonstrative, conclusive. 

162$ Bp. Mountagu Gagg x. 75 Your texts.. are not 
evictive, nor convincing. 

XSvictor (/vi-ktai). Also evicter. [f. Evict v. 
+ -or.] One who evicts. 

a. One who expels the inhabitants from a 
country, b. One who evicts his tenants, c. A per- 
son employed to eject tenants from their holdings. 

• x8x6 Keatinge Trav. I. 162 They [Moors of Spain) were 
as different too.. from their conquerors and evictors as 
possible. 1865 Fall blall G. 14 Oct. 2 One of the pitmen 
. .barricaded his door, and as the evictors had no warrant 
to force it open the proceedings were suspended. 1885 
Afauch. Exam. 20 Oct. 4/7 A crusade against those de- 
nounced as evicters and racKrenters. 1888. Kenny in Times 
2 Oct. 5/6 The Plan of Campaign, .is. .their [the tenantry's! 
only', .protection against the hand of the evictor. 

Evidence (e'videns), sb. Forms : 4-6 evi-, 
evydens, -nee, (5 hevydense, 6 esvedence, 
owydence), 4 - evidence. [ME. evidence, a. F. evi- 
dence, ad. L. evidentia , f. evident-em : see Evi- 
dent. Cf. Pr., Sp. evidcncia , It. evidenzab] 

I. I. The quality or condition of being evi- 
dent ; clearness, evidentness. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rcfl. v. iv. (1675) 310 Certain Truths, 
that have in them so much of native Light or Evidence., 
it cannot be hidden. 1665 Bunyan Holy Citie Pref. F.p. 
A iij, I should not have been able to speak, .so much as five 
words of truth with life, and evidence. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Alan . 1. it. 63 They' [our faculties) expand and evolve 
themselves into more distinction and evidence of themselves. 
1721-1800 in Bailey. 188* Mivart A r at. ff Tit. (1885)122 
So evident that we require no grounds at all for believing 
them save the ground of their own very' evidence. 

b. In evidence [after F. en evidence ] : actually 
present ; prominent, conspicuous. 

18. . Blackw. Mag., The sister whose presence she had re- 
lied on was not in evidence. 2873 Browning Red Celt. 
Hi. -cap 479 The faithful of our province raised the sum.. 
And so, the 'sum in -evidence at length, Next step was to 
obtain [etc.]. 1888 Ch. Times 28 Dec. 1x53/3 The Broad 
Church school was more in evidence than at any* previous 
Congress. 

+ 2. Manifestation; display. Oh. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mace, iii, 24 The spirit of nlmfyi Cod 
made grete euydence [Vulg. evident lam} of bis shewyng. 
c 1430 Lydg. in Pol. Ret. ff L. Poems (1866) 45 Dobletjesof 
glass >’eue a gret cuidence, Thymg eountirfet wyl fatlc at 
a*say'. 1611 Bible Trausl. Pref. 5 Which hee performed 
with that cuidence of great learning. 

II. That which manifests or makes evident. 

3. An appearance from which inferences may be 
drawn ; an indication, mark, sign, token, trace. 
Also + To take evidence : to prognosticate. To 
beat % give evidence: to afford indications. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 4518 (Gr*tt.) If ani man |»cr ware Coude 
telle to quat euidens it [Pharaoh’s vision) hare, ns?* 
Chaucer As/rot. Prol. 1, 1 have perceived well by ccrteync 
evidences theire ability' to lerne sciences. 1393 Gowfr 
Coif. I. 8r This horse was to Troie an et'idencc Of 
love and pees for cvermo. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R • 
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xVm. xxxix. (1495) 800 Ofte men that shall fyght takyth 
euydence and diuineth. .what shall befalle by sorowe othe 
by the joye that the horse makith. 1530 Palsgr. 217/2 
Evydence, declaryng of a thynge. x6ox Cornwallyes Ess. 
it. xxxi, The creatures that giue us earthly immortalitie 
{1632 mortalitie], whose chosen evidence is beauty. 1644 
Cromwell in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 362 III. 300 It had all 
the evidences of an absolute Victorie. x68i-6 Scott Chr. 
Life (1747' III.263 A plain Evidence that this God and that 
Angel of Jehovah were the same Person. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic i« ii. (18401 50, I give you this as an evidence 
of the difference in the kinds of magic. 5846 Prescott 
Ferd. ff Is. II. 11. i. 243 She every where afforded the evi- 
dence of faculties developed by unceasing intellectual ac- 
tion. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 221 An 
opportunity. was offered them of giving evidence of their 
loyalty, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. xv. 99 A day. .was spent in 
examining the evidences of ancient glacier action. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 167 The country they were 
traversing gave evidence of careful cultivation. 

b. In religious language : Signs or tokens of 
personal salvation. 

1758 S. Hayward Serin. xvi. 493 A person just entering 
upon eternity, .with his evidences all dark. 

f4L. Example, instance (frequent in Gower). 
Also, To take (an) evidence. Obs. 

a 1500 Cursor M. 2295 (GQtt.) pis euydens [Cott. for- 
btsming] biheld pis oper. £2377 Langl, P. Pl. B. xv. 429 
Go bifore as a good baneoure, And hardy hem pat bihynde 
ben and ^iue hetn good euydence. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 50 
Whereof thou might take evidence To reule with thy con- 
science. Ibid, III. 270 By this evidence lerne, How it is 
good, etc. 

5. Ground for belief ; testimony or facts tending 
to prove or disprove any conclusion. Const.jfcr, 
of (the thing to be proved), yw///, 3 ^ (the source of 
test imony). *f* To have evidence to say , etc. : t o have 
good grounds for saying, etc. (For External , 
Internal, Moral , Probable Evidence , see these adjs.) 

c 1380 WvcLi fSerJfts Sel, Wks. II. 107 pe dedis pat Crist 
dide ben unsuspect evydence pat Crist is bope God and 
man. — Sel. Wks. III. 340 pet shulden haue euydence to 
seie pat God hap told pern pis. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 87 
Theology .. yiveth evidence Of thing, which is nought 
bodely. ? <11400 Mortc Arth. 286 Thus hafe we evydens 
to aske pe Emperour . . whate ryghte pat he claymes. 
c 1425 Wystovn Cron. vm. xv. 1 63 i)is Kyng (Ed wart] pan 
feyhnyd evydens As to declere hys Consciens. .Quhat he in 
Scotland gert be dwne. 1480 Canton Descr. Eng. 18 He 
maketh non euidence for in neyther side he telleth what 
moeueth him so for to saye. 1530 Coni/>end. Trcat.OZSy 
49 But it ought to be. .as we shall proue by open euidence 
thorough goddes helpe. 1594 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 1. iv.(i6n> 
10 Adoration, grounded vpon the euidence of the greamesse 
of God. 1611 Bible Ilcb. xi. 1 Now faith is.. the euidence 
[18B7 Revised assurance] of things not seen. 1662 Stil- 
lisgfl. Orig. Sacr . 111. i. § 7 Those who deny that there 
is a God, do assert other things^on far less evidence of 
reason. 3736 Butler Anaf n. iii. Wks. 3874 I. 379 Its 
evidence not being so convincing and satisfactory, as it 
might have been. 3769 Junius Lett. v. 27 The plain evi- 
dence of facts is superior to all declarations. 3794 Paley 
Evid. (18251 II. 285 There is no evidence that any forgeries 
were attempted. 3809 Med. Jrnl. XXI. 359 The truth., 
of which I can yet attest by living evidence. 18x6 J . Smith 
Panorama Sc, Art I. 457 The evidence of sight is cor- 
rected by the judgment. 3846 Mill Logic hi. xxi. § x Evi- 
dence is not that which the mind does or must yield to, but 
that which it ought to yield to. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
too The weight of evidence appears strongly in favour of 
the claims of Cavendish. 

fb. An evidence: something serving as a proof. 
Obs. Cf. 8 . 

1463 Bury Wtlis (Camd. Soc.) 19 Thinges wiche I graunte 
. . expressyd as folwith aftyr in writyng that here aftyr it 
may be knowe for an euydence in the seid tabyll. 1478 
Paston Lett. No. 821 III. 234 Donne .. ffounde that the 
Duke off Suffolk was verrye patrone, whyche was ffalse, 
yitt they ded it ffor an euydence. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 
Addr. 3, I took the boldness to borrow that deservedly 
celebrated Name, for an Evidence to my Subject, a 1704 
Locke (J.), Cato Major, .has left us an evidence, under his 
own hand, how much he was versed in country affairs. 

c. Evidence or Evidences of Christianity , of the 
Christian Religion , or simply The Evidences. 

[1699 Br. S. Bradford (title) The Credibility of the Chris- 
tian Religion, from its intrinsic Evidence.] 3729 Entjck 
(title) The Evidence of Christianity asserted. 1730 (title 
of posthumous zvork by Addison) The Evidences of the 
Christian Religion. 1794 Paley (title) Evidences of Christi- 
anity. 1 859 Mill L iberty (1866)63/2 There is no reasonable 
objection to examining an atheist in the evidences of Christi- 
anity. 3864 Bowf.n Logic jx. 295 The_ other half [of the 
Fallacy is found] irt a treatise on the Evidences. 

III. Legal uses of 5 . 

6 . Information, whether in the form of personal 
testimony, the language of documents, or the pro- 
duction of material objects, that is given in a legal 
investigation, to establish the fact or point in 
question. Also. An evidence— a piece of evidence, 
phr. To bear, give in, give evidence. 7 0 call in 
evidence : to call as a witness. For Circumstantial, 
Parole, Presumptive, Primd Facie, Verbal, etc. 
Evidence, see these adjs. 

3503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 4 The seid Justices shall 
awarde to the same persone so gevyng evydens xr. 1553 
Bkende Q. Curtins 114 Euery one of them geutng in eui- 
dence that they had spoken afore. 3594 Daniel Cynipl. 
Rosamond xcii. The bed that likewise giues in euidence 
Against my soule. 1677 Male Prim. Or/g. Man. it- 1* 130 
The concurrent testimonies of many Witnesses. . make an 
evidence more concludent. 1 683 Drvden Ded. Plutarch s 
Lives 20 They .'.transported their evidence to another [coun- 
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try] where they knew 'twas vendible. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 
•V Card. 343 To be call’d in Evidence concerning a Curiosity, 
that employ'd all the Great Men of his time, a 17x4 Burnet 
Own Time I. jil 415 The person he had sent to Mitchell 
gave a full evidence of the promises he had made him : but 
Sharp denied them all. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. App. i. 
J. 158 Want of discernment in judges, who could not discuss 
an intricate evidence. 1792 Anccd. IV. Pitt I. iv, 58 To find 
proper evidence for convicting the offender. 1817 W. Selwvn 
Lazo List Prius (ed. 4' II. 987 Priniii facie evidence of a 
publication by the bookseller. 1859 Dickens T. Tzvo Cities 
11. xii, There was no getting over his evidence. 1863 Royal 
Charier § 16 in Loud. Unix*. Calendar (3866' 25 Which 
Register shall he conclusive evidence that any person whose 
name shall appear thereon, .is. .entitled to vote. 

transf, 1611 Bible Tratisl. Pref. 5 So S. Chrysostome, 
that liued in S. Hieromes time, giueth euidence with him. 
a 17x9 Addison Evid. Chr. Relig. (1730) 23 They bear evi- 
dence to a history in defence of Christianity. 1875 Scri- 
vener Led. Grk. Test. 10 Their evidence is entirely inde- 
pendent of the later Greek copies. 

b. The evidence : the testimony which in any 
particular cause has been received by the court 
and entered on its records. Similarly, To be or pro - 
duce in evidence : to be a part, or to produce as a 
part, of the evidence before the court. 

38x7 W. Sei.wyn Lazo Nisi Prius (c<l. 4> II. 959 The policy 
must be_ produced in evidence. 3860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Traz'. viit.Thc same incorrigible medical forefinger pointed 
out another passage in the evidence. Mod. The document 
is not in evidence. 

C. Statements or proofs admissible as testimony 
in a court of law. ‘ 

3817 W. Semvyn Lazo Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. Index, Fleet 
books, not evidence. Where declaration of wife, and letters 
written by her, are evidence. Mod. What a witness states 
on hearsay is not evidence. My lord, I submit that this 
document is not evidence. 

1 7. One who furnishes testimony or proof; a 
witness. Sometimes colled . = * witnesses.’ Obs. 

3593 Siiaks. Lncr. 1650 His scarlet lust came evidence to 
swear That my poor beauty had purloin’d his eyes. 1605 
— 'Lear iii. vi. 37 I It see their trial first : Bring m the 
evidence. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 72 And did not you 
come to me and tell me, there was a noise of your being 
an Evidence. 1733 Genii. Mag. 218 The Lady Lawley was 
Sentenced to be imprisoned one month for spiriting away an 
evidence. 3762 Foote Orators 11. (1767' 50 Look upon this 
evidence, was he. present at Mr. Parson’s knockings. 3823 
Scott Pez’cril xli, Two infamous and perjured evidences . . 
made oath to the prisoners’ having expressed themselves in- 
terested in the great confederacy of tne Catholics. 

T b. transf. A spy. Obs. 

z 6 gz Sovthvrse Sir A. Love v. i, Get you gone then, 
like an Evidence, behind the hangings. 

c. To turn Ring's ( Queen's , Slate's) evidence 
(formerly also ■f To turn evidence), said of an 
accomplice or sharer in a crime: to offer himself 
as a witness for the prosecution against the other 
persons implicated. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 79 One of the gang, to save 
his own life, lias turned evidence. 1865 H. Kingsley HUB 
yars «5* If. iv, I hate a convict who turns Queen's evidence. 
1886 Science (N. Y.) VIII. 603 Mr. Bartlett Chnnning Paine 
comes into court, and, as state’s evidence, gives the follow- 
ing testimony, transf. 1889 Daily Nezvs 25 Dec. 5/2 The 
Bishop might have been better employed than in turning 
King’s evidence against the Sermon on the Mount. 

+ 8 . A document by means of which a fact is 
established (see quot. 162 S) ; csp. title-deeds. (In 
15 - 1 6 th c. often in collective sense = * documents ’ ; 
sometimes with a numeral, as if mistaken for an 
actual plural. Cf. Evident.) Obs. exc. Hist, and 
in legal formulre. 

a 1444 Paston Lett. No. 38 I. 51 The evidences, .receyved 
of yow at your last beyng at Norwich. 3465 Ibid. No. 500 

II. 179, I have put your evydens that com owte of the 
abbay in a seek and enseylyd hem under Ric. Call ys seall. 
1465 Mann, ff Housch. Exp. (1841) 175 The same day 
Brame toketo Thometon sertenchevydense of myn, to take 
to James Hobard. 1501 Plumpion Corr. 351 All your new 
esvedence by your father to John Norton. 1505 in Eng. Gilds 
( z 870)327 A boxe w l iiij ewydence w l iij other wretynges. 1535 
Coverdale Jer. xxxii. 14, I charged Baruch . . to take this 
sealed euydence with the copie. 1587 Holinshed Cltroti. 

III. 938 A poore woman, .besought him to declare what he 
had doone with euidehces of hirs. 3594 II irr. Policy (1599) 

I ij. All the farmers.. were murthered. .their goods spoiled, 
their euidences burned, their houses raised. 3628 Coke On 
Litt. 283 a, Writings voder seale, as Charters and Deeds, and 
other writings without seale, as CoUrt Rolles, Accounts, 
and the like . . are called Euidences. a 1672 Wood Life 
(1848) 142 He began to peruse the evidences of Oriel coll, in 
their treasury. 3706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey’'. 3818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 21 IV. 327 The next clause usually inserted . . 
is, ‘ together with all deeds, evidences, and writings’. 3875 
J. T. Fowler Ripon Ch. Ads (Surtees) Pref. 5 A book of 
evidences relating to Obits kept in Ripon Minster. 

9. Comb. 

3827-8 Bestham Wks. (1843' X. 584 You might go on to 
examine evidence of the character of the evidence-giver. 
3828 C. Wordsworth K. Chas. /. 103 A more visionary 
piece was never .sketched by the pencil of a determined evi- 
dence-maker. 3832 R. Southey in Q. Rev. XLV 1 I. 500 
Jurymen are not the only persons who, upon occasion, can 
show themselves evidence-proof. 

Evidence (e*videns\ v. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1. irons: Of things : To serve as evidence for ; 
to attest, prove. Rarely intr. To evidence to. 

a 1619 Fotiierbv Athcom. It. xii. § 2 (1622) 334 The testi- 
monie of neither of them . . doth so euidence the matter, as 
the things themselues doe. 3657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 1 j 
Worcestershire . . Kent, and many other parts . . can suifi- j 
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ciently evidence the profits of Orchards. 1690 Penn Rise 
& Progr. Qualiers \ \Z14) 57 His behaviour at Derby.. did 
abundantly evidence it. 3742 Young Nt . Th. vii. 520 Fierce 
passions, .presage a nobler flight, And evidence our title to 
the skies. 1859 Halliwell Evid. Chr. 97 Occurrences evi- 
dencing the divinity of Christ. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geo/. (ed. 
12) II. 11. xxviii. 88 The Hillsides .. were much shaken, as 
evidenced by the many bare patches with which they were 
checquered.1885 Clodd Myths «J- Dr. 1. iv. 68 The survival 
of grammatical forms common to the Aryan ancestors., 
evidenced to one parent primitive speech. 

2. Of persons : To support by one’s testimony, 
attest (a fact or statement). 

<31647 W. Bradford Plymouth Plantation (1856) 424 Y® 
cause and passages., were clearly represented & sufficiently 
evidenced.^ 1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt.Brit. 1.(1684)336 
No one Saint in all the Calendar (except those attested by 
Scripture) is better evidenced. 1721 Southerne Disap . 
pointnr. m. ii, I invoke Heav’n, earth, and men to evidence 
my truth. 1826 Disraeli Vrv. Grey hi. iv, The one [story] 
I am about to tell is so well evidenced that I think even 
Mr. Vivian Grey will hear it without a sneer. 1864 Bou e.v 
Logic xiti. 422 This is no reason^ for doubting their reality, 
when they are evidenced by Intuition. 1886 Burton Arab. 
Nts. (abridged) 163 If the truth of her story be evidenced 
I will exact retaliation. 

+ 3. To establish by evidence ; to make evident, 
demonstrate, prove. With simple obj., obj. sen- 
tence, or inf. Obs. 

1632 J. Lee Short Surz’cy Szvcdcn 53 How great forces. . 
this mighty Prince is able to bring into the field, may. . by 
this late, .expedition, .easily he evidenced. 3648 Chas. I in 
Neal Hist. Purit. III. 506 Until the same shall he evi- 
denced to me to be contrary to the word of God. 3649 
S eld ek Lazos Eng, 1. xvi. (1739)31 This the words of the 
Historian do evidence. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 244 Cassini 
pretends to evidence by his observations, that those spots 
were very large. 1673 Temple Ess. I ret. Wks. 1731 I. 118 
The Horses must be evidenced by good Testimonies to have 
been bred in Ireland. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. vii, 
Put together so many circumstances to evidence an untruth. 
3793 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 550 Our laws .. to evi- 
dence their right to this, permit them, etc. 3806-7 J* 
Bcresford Miseries Hum. Life 1. Introd., As I will evidence 
in a few instances already quoted. 

4. With reference to legal evidence, fa. To 
give evidence against (a person). Obs. 

1693 Luttrell Brief Re/. (1857) II. 190 Charles Edwards, 
who evidenc'd Mr. Arnold in 16S3 . . hath made affidavit . . 
that what he swore against Mr. Arnold was false. 1695 
Remarks Late Sertn. (ed. 2) 6 One T.O. . .hath.. Evidenc'd 
I know not how many to the Gallows. 

f b. To disclose or relate as a witness. Obs. 
1656-7 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 336 He evidenced two 
remarkable passages of her life. 1694 Ckowne Regains 111. 
ii, I have nothing to evidence. 3812 J. J. Henry Camp, 
agst. Quebec 161 The wretch had evidenced all our pro- 
ceedings minutely. 

c. intr. To give evidence, appear as a witness. 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law 19 His apparent perfections, .spake 
and evidenced for him. 1692 Rochester Contriv. S. Black- 
head in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 511 One of the most 
graceless wretches, that ever yet entered upon the stage of 
evidencing. 3693 Luttrell Brief Ret. 11857) HI- 185 Her 
maid, .will evidence against her. 1887 Scribn. Mag. (Far- 
mer Americanisms), I hadn’ 'a' thougnt ye’d 'a evidenced 
agin me that-a-way. 

5. To give evidence or indication of ; to indicate, 
manifest. Const, with sb. or reft. fron. as obj., 
also with complementary inf or with obj. sentence. 

c x6 jo Sir J. Melvil/I/«//.(i73S»oi Thereby evidencing she 
did not stand upon Ceremonies. 3646 Sir T. B r own e Pseud . 
Ep. iv. xiiL 225 Were there any such effectuall heat in this 
starre, yet could it but weakly evidence the satnein Summer. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. xxxiv. 20 Paraphr. 183 Evidenceth 
it selfe in a signal preservation of such. 1663 Charleton 
Chor. Gigant. 56 The ruines evidence themselves to be the 
effect, a 1729 Clarke On the Evidences 331 (R.> The effect 
. .evidenced itself in a. .remarkable manner. 1788 W.Tudor 
in Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rev. (3853) IV. 230 A desire of evi- 
dencing that respect and gratitude which I . . fee! for you. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shakt. Char. xii. 299 Her native 
hilarity of heart is evidenced constantly. 3872 Browning 
Fififte xliit, If somehow every face. .Evidence, .that warm 
Beneath the veriest^ash, there hides a spark of soul. 1876 
Dig by Real Prop, yiii.349 The courts eagerly seized on any 
expressions evidencing this intention. 

Hence Evidencing ppl.a. nnd vbl.sb. Also attrib. 
1630 Sanderson Serin. II. 253 For the farther evidencing 
of the necessity of which duty. 1654 Earl Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 170 By so evidencing a demonstration, it was im- 
possible to separate us. 1682 A bs. ty A chit. it. 74 Since our 
evidencing days began ! 1774 Goldsm. Hist. Greece I. 337 
The most detested . . part of the citizens, such as lived by 
evidencing and informing^ 

t Ewidenceable, Obs. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That may be evidenced ; capable of being evi- 
denced or proved. 

3665 J. Sergeant Sure-footing in Chr. 3 This must. .be. . 
easily evidenceable by other knowledges. 1668 Howe Bless. 
Righteous (1825) 14 1 Wherein that necessity is evidenceable 
from the nature of this blessedness. 3687 Re/a!. Eng. 
Reform. 249 What is easily evidenceable to another, may 
happen not to be so to the Sovereign power. 

Hence f Evidenceableness. 

1665 J. Sergeant Sure-footing in Chr. 55 To show the 
Evidenceableness of Tradition's Ruling Power. 

f E'yidencer, Obs. [f. as prec. + -KB 1.] One 
who gives evidence ; a witness. 

! S 93 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 25, I, which am the Lord 
and Authour of life, must bee the Authour and Emdencer 
against thee of death. 3653 R. Baillie Dissuasive Vind. 
(1655) 27 The first evidencer of justification, a 1734 North 
Exam. 11. iv. (3740' 238 Oates wrought,. to bring him into 
the Preferment of an Evidencer’s Place. 
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*+ £*videncesltip. Ohs. [f. Evidence sh. + 
Ship.] a. The office or function of an evidence 
(or witness), b. humorously, as a title (after lord- 
ship , etc.). 

<73734 North Lives I. 3x5 'And thereby gave so great 
offence to their evidences hips, the plot witnesses. 1748 
Richardson’ Clarissa. (1811) IV. 338 That ingenious knack 
of forgery, .and a detection since in evidenceship, have been 
his ruin. 

Evidencive (e*videnslv), a. rare. [f. Evidence 
v. + -ive.] Giving evidence or indication ; indica- 
tive. Const, of. 

1848 Ld. Wodeiiouselee In Ramsay's Whs. III. App. 390 
The most remarkable circumstance evidencive of his en- 
thusiastic attachment. 

•j* Evidency (c*vidensi). Ohs. [ad. L. evidentia : 
see Evidence and -encw] 

1 . The quality or state of being evident or clear*, 
clearness, evidentness ; = Evidence sh. 1. 

1533 tr. Erasmus' Com. Crcdc 150 b, Payntyng setteth 
the thing forth to the eye.. and perfourmeth that euidencie 
makynge the thynge manifeste. isgz tr. Junius on Ecu. 
xvii. 8 So I expound the words of the Apostle for evidency 
sake, x6ix Bible Prov. viii. Argt., The fameand euidencie 
of wisdome. 

2 . Indication, mark, sign, token ; = Evidence 
sh. 3. 

1586 Bright Melanch. xxxvi. 206 These things being mat- 
ters of judgement . .& consisting of euidencie to be knowen 
of others. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . hi. xxv. 178 
These are not dead when they cease to move or afford the 
visible evidencies of life. 18x3 Examiner s6Apr.266/x Surer 
evidencies of the immortality of man. 

Evident (evident), a. and sh. [ad. L. evident- 
etiij in same sense, f. e- out + vident-em , pr. pple. 
of videre to see. Cf. Fr. hi dent. 

With the use of this active form in passive sense cf. * to 
look (well or ill)’, Ger. ausseJten to appear, lit. ‘ to -see out.’ 
Late Lat. had the pass, evidlri to he evident.] 

A. adj. 

1 . f a. Of physical objects : Distinctly visible ; 
conspicuous (ohs.). b. (With mixed notion of 2) 
of tokens, vestiges, etc., or of states or conditions : 
Obvious to the sight ; recognizable at a glance. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. xiv. 17 The euydent [1388 opyn,i6xx ex- 
presse; Vu 1 g.«'x 7 fe«Lr///Jymageof theking, whom worshipen 
thei wolden, thei maden. c 1400 Festivall in Hearne R. 
Brunne's Chrott. Pref. 198 pat ylke white cerne [Printed 
cerue) was an euydent tokon of her martirdome. C1430 Lydg. 
Thebes m. (1500) K iiij, The Grekes Dysespeyred Dempte 
playnly by tokens euydent. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
A v, He doth for them euydent myracles. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pref. 7 Make good euident markes, at euery inches end. 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. 1. 68 Then doe I strive to wash 
it out withTeares, But then the same more evident appears. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1077 Bad Fruit of Knowledge.. 
Which leaves, .in our Faces evident the signes Of foul con- 
cupiscence. _ 1669 Stormy Mariner’s Mag. 11. 79 At Shoot- 
ing at a Ship in a River, he must put his Piece to some 
evident mark on the other side the River. ’0x790 Imison 
Sch. Art II. 65 Thin persons have the muscles of the neck 
much more evident than would be judicious to imitate [in 
painting]. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 443 Of which [small-pox] 
she bore evident marks. 1820 Keats HyPerion 1. 338 Thou 
canst_ move about, an evident God ; 1860 Tyndall Glac. 
11. xvii. 320 The retardation of the ice is most evident near 
the sides. 

2 . Clear to the understanding or the judgement ; 
obvious, plain. Const, to. + {It) is evident to he 

* it is evident that (it) is . • .* 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 221 Which in the bible is evident, 
How David in his testament, etc. 1541 R. Copland Galycns 
Terap. 2 B iv b. It is euydent y fc none indication is 
taken of the cause. x6ot Shaks. Tivel. N. ti. v. 128 Why 
this is evident to any formall capacitie. 1649 Selden Laivs 
Eng. 1. (1739)202 It is evident to be nothing but a Temporal 
Monarchy. 1659 Pearson Creed 4 Truths apparent in 
themselves . . are not called Credible, but evident to the 
understanding. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will it. xii. 119 
For a Thing to be certainly known to any Understanding, is 
for it to be evident to that Understanding. 1842 Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. II. 360 The vast importance of sheep, with 
their constant increase, is most evident. 1874 Morley Com- 
promise (x886) 209 That this distinction is as sound on the . 
evolutional theory of society as on any other is quite evident. 

+ b. Occasional uses : Having preponderating 
evidence. Of a remark : Obviously true. Ohs. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. m. §2(1737) II. 4x7 Upon fair 
Conviction, to give our heart up to the evident side . . is to 
help Reason heartily.^ 1722 Dc Foe Plague (1840) ig2 But 
this remark of my friend’s appeared more evident in a few 
weeks more. 

1 3 . Of a sign, testimony, etc. : Indubitable, cer- 
tain, conclusive. Ohs. 

XJJ29 More Heresyes f. Wks. i6r/x No scripture can he 
euident to prouc any thing that he Jyst to deny. 1571 
Golding Calvin on Ps. xx. 20 He yeeldeth an evidenter 
witnesse of his trust. x6ix Shaks. Cyntb. it. iv. 120 Render 
to me some corporall signe about her More euident then 
this: for this was stolne. 163X Gouge God's Arrows § 39. 
61 Wc see how . . evident the holy Scripture is in this prin- 
ciple of our Christian Faith. 1653 .Milton Hirelings Wks. 
(1847)430/1 Where did he assign it [the tenth), or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers 7 

qnasi-adv. *= Evidently. Ohs. 
iSip Jnterl. Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I. 38 One 
way it [the earth] is round, I must consent, For this man 
proved it evident. 

B. sh. Something that serves as evidence ; spec. 
in .Sir. la tt», a document proving a person’s title 
to anything ; usually in //. title-deeds. 
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1424 Sc. Acts Jas. /(1597) § 9 The King, .may gar sum- 
mond, all. .his tennentes . . to sch aw their charters and evi- 
dentes. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 247 His lordis all 
befoir him he [Robert the Bruce] gart caw, Thair euidentis 
of thair landis till schaw. 1678 in Burt Lett. N.Scot. (x8i8) 
I. 64 [Inscription in a house] 16 Christ is my life and rent 78 
His promise is my evident. 1816 Scott Antiq. iv, It is 
written all these various ways in the old writings and evi- 
dents. 1868 Act 31-32 Viet. c. 101 § 8 Absolute warrandice 
as regards the lands and writs and evidents. 

+ Evident, v. Ohs. rare—', [f. prec.] = Evi- 
dence v. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. H. 74 As all the old and 
new Acts, .with other such aides in all our Kings Reignes, 
abundantly evident. 

Evidential (evidemjal), a. [f. L. evidenti-a 
+ -AL,] 

1: a. Of or pertaining to evidence, b. Based or 
resting on evidence ; relying on evidence ; esp. the 
Evidences of Christianity, as in Evidential method, 
school, system. 

m 1654 W. Sclatf.r Fun. Semi. 20 No such evidentiall verity 
is demonstrated in Holy Writ, as of Absolute Necessity to 
be believed unto salvation. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825) 204 It is a steady .. direction of heart towards the 
future glory, .that must be the evidential ground of thy hope 
to enjoy it. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ef. Pordage's Mystic 
Div. 69 The firm and evidential Probation of invisibls, things 
out of sight. 1772 R. Hill in Fletcher Logica Gcitev. 
58 Vou cannot suppose that . . he intended to exclude good 
works in an evidential sense. 1865 Mozley Mirac. i. 7 The 
evidential function of a miracle is based upon the com- 
mon argument of design. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult . 1 . 380 The 
basis of theological science must be historical as well as evi- 
dential. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Rncnvl. III. 2507/1 
Whately was a genuine disciple of the 1 evidential * school. 
Faith is to him the conclusion drawn from historical 
premises. 

2. Furnishing evidence ; having the nature of 
evidence ; serving to attest. Const, of. 

a 1641 Bp.. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 398 Sight of all 
our senses is most active, penetrative, discerning, and evi- 
dentiall. 1701. Fleetwood Miracles 220 Those [miracles] 
should be Evidential ones, which Goa enables Men to 
work in order to gain belief. 1837 J. Macculloch Proofs 
Attrib. God II. 431 Subjects evidential of the attributes of 
the Deity. 1839 Blacksv. Mag. XLVI. 04 Evidential mira- 
cles, .simply prove Christianity. 1879 Farrar St. Pauli. 
202 That Paul should have passed . . from one direction of 
life to the very, opposite is evidential of the power and signi- 
ficance of Christianity. 

+ 3. Besting on documentary evidence. Ohs. 

(Folkingham explains that the * evidential ’ character of a 
possession is that which is denoted by such terms as feodum, 
allodium , etc.) 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey hi. i. 65 The Pro- 
priety of Possessions intimates their particular state and 
condition, and may be diuided into Vocal] and Euidential. 
Ibid. iti. it. 66. 

Evidentially (evide’njali), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -l\'2 .] 

1. By means of evidence ; as regards evidence ; 
with regard to its value as evidence. 

1654 Eyre in Warren Unbelievers B iij. Faith is from 
justification causally, and justification by faith evidentially. 
/Z1734 North Lives I. 362 It was believed,. though not so 
soon evidentially discovered, that a rebellion was ready 
to break out. 1836 G. S. Faber Ansiu. Huscnbctk 6 Any 
doctrine which can be shewn evidentially to have existed 
in the third century. 1886 Gurney Phantasms of Living 
I. 35 Of the two scries . . the second is evidentially to be 
preferred. 

t 2. Intuitively. Ohs. 

a 1716 South Serin. IX. xi. 323 They [angels] do not 
fully and evidentially know them [the mysteries of God]. 

Evidentiary (evide-njari), a. [f. L. evidenti-a 

Evidence + -ary.] 

1. Of or pertaining to evidence; = Evidential i a. 
1810 Bentham Packing (1821) iBr The clearing of his 

character . . so far as concerns evidentiary trustworthiness. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. xix. II. 56 An inscription . . carries 
evidentiary value under the same conditions as a published 
writing on paper. 1879 Carpenter Ment. P/tys. I. ix. § 2. 
395 Through its power of modifying the relative force of 
different evidentiary considerations. 

2. Furnishing evidence; having the nature of 
evidence. Const, of. ~ Evidential 2 . 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. i. 32 The charges ought 
to be exhibited first ; and no evidentiary matter granted, 
but, etc. 3827 Bentham Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 VII. 
20 To treat it upon the footing of an evidentiary act, with 
reference to the corresponding principal act. 1845 Mill 
Ess. II. 221 But they are evidentiary of a tone of thought 
which has prevailed so long among the superior intellects. 
2875 Contemp. Rcz>. XXVI. 5B0 The upward slant .. be- 
comes an evidentiary fact - of singular cogency. 1875 
Poste Gains 11. (ed. 2) 201 It is only the adventitious or 
accidental or evidentiary portion of the title in which they 
differ. 

Evidently (e*videntli), adv. [f. Evident a. + 

-LY-’.J 

+ 1. So as to be distinctly visible or perceptible; 
■with perfect clearness, conspicuously. Hence in 
active sense, with .vbs. of perceiving, knowing, 
explaining, etc. : Without possibility of mistake 
or misunderstanding; clearly, distinctly. Ohs. or 
arch. 

c 3374 Chaucer Beeth. in. xi. xoi panne alle the dyrknesse 
of his mysknowynge shal seen, .euydently to [he] syhte of 
his yndyrstondynge. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 
Whiche grace euidently to meknowc n and understonde hath 
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compelled me [etc]. 1551 Turner Herbal r. Bviija, It is 
evidently knowen that water uni I wexe thycke, if this roite 
he brused and put in it. 1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 
39 We haue here most manifestly & most euidentlie written 
tire contrarie. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. I1611) 21 
Things which men by the light of their natural 1 vnderstand- 
ing euidently know. i6rz Bisix Gal. iv.’x O foolish Gala- 
tians. .before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently 
[Revised, openly] set forth. 1725 Df. Foe Voy. round 
World (Z840) 277 , 1 found the way go evidently down hill. 
1776 Gibbon Dccl. «$• F. xii. (1854] II. An act., which 
evidently disclosed his [Tacitus’] intention of transmitting 
the empire to his descendants. Z794 Sullivan View Nat. 
I. 435 All the substances hitherto examined . . have evi- 
dently appeared to be compounded of one or more of these 
elementary principles. 1833 Cruse Eusebius 1. vi. 31 And 
this is evidently proved to have been fulfilled; 

2 . So that the fact predicated is evident ; mani- 
festly, obviously. Now chiefly parenthetic, — 'as 
manifestly appears’, ‘ as may be clearly inferred’. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxix. § 5 No Idea, therefore, 
can be undistinguishablc from another . . for from all other, 
it is evidently different. 1748 Hartley Obsciv. Man 1. iil 
387 Those who walk and talk in their Sleep, have evidently 
the Nerves of the Muscles so free, as that, etc. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxxvi. 292 Reason was so evidently on their 
side. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 391 They evidently re- 
garded Macedonia as a bulwark against the encroachments 
of Rome. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 71 The spirit and the 
muscles were evidently at war. 

f 3 . Sc. Law . By evidence of a deed or docu- 
ment. Ohs. 

1609 Skene Reg. Map., Forme of Proces rrS Quhen the 
defender proves lus exception, or duplie, be sic Wreit, and 
evidently as said is, lib. x. c. 25. 12. quon attach, c. Si. 

Evidentness (e‘vid£ntnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being evident; 
clearness, obviousness, plainness. 

1552 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 295 It behoueth 
first to vnderstande for the more evidentnesse of that 
that foloweth, that [etc.]. ' 1587 Golding De Momay 
viii. too What euidentnesse or certeintie is there in the 
Greeke Histories. Z730-6 Bailey (folio), Evidentness , 
plainness to be seen, perceived or understood. 1869 Con- 
temp. Rev. XII. 120 There is a want.. of evidentness of 
meaning. 

fEvi'gilate, a. Ohs [f. L. niigilal- ppl. 
stem of evigitare , f. c- ont + vigildrc to watch, 
f. vigil awake.) 

1730-6 Bailey ifolio), Evigilaic , to watch diligently, to 
study hard. I775_in Ash. 

•|' Evigila tioil. Ohs. ran— fad. late L. evi- 
gilation-em, n. of action f. evigilarc : see Evi- 
gilate.) Awakening. In Diets, explained as ‘ a 
waking or watching’. 

1720 S. Packet? Bthlipth. Bibllca. 1 . 157 The Evigilation 
of the Animal Powers, when Adam aivohe. 1S33 in Web* 
ster, etc. 

Evil (f'v’l), a. and sh. Forms: 1-2 yfel (in 
inflexions yf(e)l-), (2-4,ifel, 2 efel, yfell, 3 
ywel(l, 2-3 ufel, 2-4 uvel(e, 2-3 iyel, (3 sevel, 
4 ivil), 3-6 evel(l(o, (5 ewelle, hovolle, 6 ewil, 
yell), 4-6 evill(e, -yl(I(e, yvel(I(e, (6 yevill), 
4- evil. [ME. tivel («), OE. yfel = OS. ifliil, 
OFris., MDu. evel (Dn. eitvel), OHG. nhil, upil 
(Ger. iihel), Goth, ubils OTeut. *titi!o-s ; usually 
referred to the root of up, overt, on this view the 
primary sense would be either ‘exceeding due 
measure’ or ‘ overstepping proper limits’. 

The form evel, whence the mod. form descends, appears 
in ME. first as west midland and Kentish, but in xsthc. 
had become general. The conditions under which early 
M.E. (i) or (k) became (e), the antecedent of mod. Eng. (i), 
are not clearly determined ; the present word and weevil 
seem to be the only examples in which this change was other 
than local ; obs. and dial, instances are yeves=*g ive Irec 
= ‘ live’, Easle. (Other apparent examples are due to OE. 
forms with co, resulting from n- or o - umlaut.)] 

A* adj. The antithesis of Good in all its prin- 
cipal senses. 

In OE., as in all the other early Teut. langs. exe. Scan- 
dinavian, this word is the most comprehensive adjectival ex- 
pression of disapproval, dislike, or disparagement. In mod. 
colloquial Eng. it is little used, such currency as it has being 
due to literary influence. In quite familiar speech the adj. 
is commonly superseded by bad ; .the sb. is somewhat more 
frequent, but chiefly in the widest senses, the more specific 
senses being expressed by other words, as harm, injury, 
misfortune , disease , etc. 

X. Bad in a positive sense. 

1 , Morally depraved, bad, wicked, vicious. Also 
absol. Ohs. as applied to persons. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 37 We sccolan . . ure heortan clxnsian 
from yilum gef>ohtum. Ibid. 161 Hi cyningum & yfelum 
ricum ealdormannum wijjstandan tnihtan. ctzoo OrmjN 
1742 To bxrnenn all batt ifell iss Awcttinn htse Jjeowwess. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 8106 ( Fair f.) Lothe is Eville mannys saule 
& body bobe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxviu 
(I 49 S 1 S 3 2 Pcntapol . . bathe that name of 5 cytees of euel 
men that were dystroyed wyth fyre ofhetien. 6*1440 Gesta 
Rom. x. 31 (Harl. MS.) Ivel men, J>e which n cyber loyith 
god, neyber hire neghebovvre. 1526 Tisdale Matt, xxl 41 
He will cruel lye destroys those evyll persons. 1584 Powel 
tr. Lloyds Cambria 16 Sigcbert . . for his Etiill behaviour 
was expelled. z6tz Bible Gen. viii. si The imagination of 
mans heart is euil from his youth. 2794 Coleridge Rclig. 
M usings Wks. 1847 I. 94 She . . from the dark embrace 
all evil things Brought forth and nurtured : mitred Atheism ! 
18x7 W. Sclwyn Lain Nisi Prius red.4) II. 1156 Imputing 
to a person an evil inclination. 1871 Smiles Charac. 1. 
(1876) 10 Good deeds act and react on the doers of them ; 
and so do evil. 
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absol. c i zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 Alle men shullen cume 
to libben echeliche . pe gode on eche blisse . . pe nuele on 
ecbe wowe. c 1300 Cursor Al. 25240 (Cott. Gaiba MS.) On 
domesday. .pe euill'sall fra pe gude be drawn. 1827 Pollok 
Course T. x. 215X0 the evil.. Eternal recompense of shame 
and woe. 

2. Doing or tending to do harm ; hurtful, mis- 
chievous, prejudicial. Of advice, etc. : Misleading. 
Of an omen, etc. : Boding ill. 

£2275 Lamb, Horn. 3 Heo urnen on-3ein .him al pa he- 
breisce men mid godere and summe mid ufele peonke. 
C1205 Lay. 2541 Ah ha heora fader wesdmd pe sunenduden 
vuelne [c 1275 vuele] rmd. a 1225 Ancr. R. 52 Is hit so ouer 
vuel uor te toten utward? 1297 R- Glouc. {1724) 593 
Thurghe evelle conceille was slayne. .the Erie of Arundelle. 
c 1340 Cursor AT. 4635 (Fairfi) He prisoned was wip enel 
rede. C1380 Wyclif Scl. Wks. III. 330 Evyl ensaumple of 
opyn synne.' c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg . (MS. A.) 41 It is 
not yvel to putte a littl opium to h e oile of he rosis. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 703 pe euyll steme of Ercules how 
egirly it soro^es. ' c 14ZO C/trtm. Vilod, E08 Hym shulnot 
harme non hevelle thyng. c 1449 Pecock Jlef>r. 4 Gouern- 
auncis of the clergie whiche summe of the comoun peple.. 
iugen to be yuele. 1530 Palsgr. 217/2 Evyll toume, 
1 naluais lour. 1584 Powell tr. Lloyds Cambria 99 King 
Edward by Euill counsel banished Algar. 1587 Mas call 
Govt, Cattle, Oxen {1627) 36 Yeugh is euill for cattell to 
eate. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen . VI, v. vi. 44 The Owle shriek’d at 
thy birth, an euill signe. x6n Bible Gen, xxxvii. 20 Some 
euill beast hath deuoured him. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Wks. 32 Weigh not how we, Evil to our selves, against Thy 
laws rebel]. ^ 2655 Culpepper Riverius 1. jevi. 57 In a great 
Headach it is evil to have the outward parts cold. 1846 
Ruskin Mod, Paint. II. u.ir.xv. § 5 The neglect of art. .has 
been of evil consequence to the Christian world. x868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 403 The evil system of pluralities. 

3. Uses partaking of senses 1 and 2 : a. Evil 
will : depraved intention or purpose ; also, desire 
for another’s harm Ill-will. rare in mod. use. 

*■897 K. .Alfred Gregory? s Past. xxi. 157 He of yfelum 
willan ne gesyngacl *1x300 Cursor M. 1065 (Cott.) For 
caym gaf him wit iuel will. 1340 Ayenb. 66 pe dyeuel 
beginp pet uer of tyene and euel wyl uor to becleppe. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. v. 121 For enuye and yuel wille is yuel to 
defye. 1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. cxix. 342 The duke 
. . pardoned them all his yuell wyll. 1540 Coverdale 
Fruitf Less. iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 370 Many afflictions, 
much evil -will.. shall happen unto you. 1563 Homilies 11. 
Rogat . Week m. (1859) 492 Cast we off all malice & all evil 
will. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Anri. m. ii. (1622) 65 He 
[Piso] increased the euill will of the people towards him. 

b. Evil angel, spirit , etc. Also, The Evil One 
(*p Sc. The evil man ) : the Devil. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 26 For3on yfel wiht is. 
1555 Eden Treat . Newe Ind. (Arb.) 27 Sundrie illusions of 
euyl spirites. x6ox Siiaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 282 Bru. Speake 
to me, what thou art. Ghost. Thy euill Spirit, Brutus? 
x6xx Bible Luke vii. at Hee cured many .. of euill spirits. 
1648 Acts Gen. Assemb. 463 (Jam.) Whilest some fell asleep, 
and were carelesse. .the evil man brought in prelacy. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 463 That space the Evil one abstracted 
stood From his own evil. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 347 The Ministry of the evil Angels to him. X727 Dc 
Foe Syst. Magic 1. L {1840) 24 They did not suppose those 
wise men. .had an evil spirit. 1825 Lytton Zicci 2 The Evil 
Spirit is pulling you towards him. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 
I. 1x7 Sakhr was an evil Jinnee.. 2882 Bible (Revised) 
Matt, vi. X3 Deliver us from the evil one. 

c. Of repute or estimation : Unfavourable. Evil 
tongue : a malicious or slanderous speaker, arch. 

C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 20 Of him in holy kirke 
men said euelle sawe. 1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. vi. 8 By yuel 
fame and good fame. £2450 Myrc 58 Wymmones serues 
thow moste forsake, Of euele fame leste they the make. 
1535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxviii. 19 Wei is him that is kepte 
from ah euell tonge. x6xx Bible Dent. xxii. 29 He hath 
brought vp an euill name vpon a virgine of Israel. Mod. 
Newspaper , The defendant was arrested in a house of evil 
repute. 

4. Causing discomfort, pain, or trouble; un- 
pleasant, offensive, disagreeable ; troublesome, 
painful. 

a X13X O. E. Chroit. an. 1124 Se king let hine don on ifele 
bendas. 1577 B- Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 161 The 
berrie of. .the wilde Vine, .the evill taste wherof will, cause 
them to loth Grapes, 1578 Lyte Dodoens . 1. lxxxviii. 130 
The herbe..is of a very evill and strong stincking savour. 
x6po Locke Hum. Und. n. xx. (1695) 121 We name that 
Evil, which is apt to produce or increase any Pain, or di- 
minish any Pleasure in us. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Iv, 
Are God and Nature then at strife That Nature lends 
such evil dreams ? 

f b. Hard, difficult. Const, to with inf. Obs. 
c 2275 Lamb. Horn. 14 j Hit is uuel to understonden on 
hwulche wise Mon mei him solf forsake. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xv. 63 Hony is yuel to defye and engleymeth he 
mawe. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxi. 286 It was yuell 
mountyng of yt hyll. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. Aivb, As- 
triction . . is ether very euyll to be founde, or els there is 
none to be founde at all. 

f 5. Of conditions, fortune, etc., also (rarely) of 
persons : Unfortunate, miserable, wretched. Evil 
health : misfortune (see Health). Obs. ^ 
ct 175 Lamb, Horn. 33 Hwi heo we uule on bisse wrecche 
world, a 1300 Floriz $ Bl. 441 Hi beden God 3iue him 
uuel fin. c 1340 Cursor M. 7320 (Trin.) pei aske anoper 
kyng pen me Euel hele he tyme shul pei se. c 1450 Merlin 
i. 20 Thow toldest the person that thow were euel thereon. 
1475 Caxton Jason 30 Thenne cam agaynst him the king 
of Poulane, but that was to his euill helthe. c 1500 Mein- 
sine 78 He . .after the dede & eaylhap . . fledd with all from 
his land. 1530 Palsgr. 217/2 Evyll lucke, vtalcvr. x6xx 
Bible Ex. y. 19 The officers, .did see that they were in euill 
case. 16x4 Raleigh Hist. World v. iii. § 15 So beaten and 
yn such euill plight. 
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b. Of periods of time : Characterized by mis- 
fortune or suffering, unlucky, disastrous. Evil 
May -day : see May-day. , 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. ix. 120 Wastoures and wrecches 
out of wedloke. .Conceyued hen in yuel tyme. c 1489 Cax- 
ton Sonnes of Ay moil iii. 107 Evyll daye gyve you, god. 
X667 Milton P. L. ix. 780 Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit. 1738 Wesley Psalms iv. Help 
me in my Evil Day. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries JHum. 
Ltfef 1826) n*. Introd., In an evil hour I ..changed my 
lodgings. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 280 In times which 
might by Englishmen he justly called evil times. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage x86 The Boii.. determined to antici- 
pate the evil day. 

6. Evil eye. (Phrases, To bear, cast , look with , 
an evil eye.) a. A look of ill-will. 

c 1000 Liber Sciutillarum xxvii. (1889) 102 Unclamnyss 
eage yfel [oculus malusj ivithersacung. . gemzensumiap man. 
1382 Wyclif Mark vii. 22 Fro withynne, of the herte of 
men comen .. vnehastite, yuel yje, blasphemyes. 2526-34 
Tindale Matt. xx. 13 Ys thyne eye evyll because I am 
good. x6xx Bible Mark vii. 22 Lasciuiousnesse, an euill 
eye [Rev. V, an evil eye], blasphemie. a 2639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 1. xx. (1640) 202 Why should wee 
. . beare an evill eye towards them ? 1645 Quarles Sol. 
Recant x. 79 Let not thine eyes be evill. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1733) 58 They look with an evil eye upon Leghorne. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 394 Patriotic citizens will cast 
an evil eye upon you as a subverter of the laws. 

b. A malicious or envious look which, in popular 
belief, had the power of doing material harm ; also, 
the faculty, superstitiously ascribed to certain in- 
dividuals, of inflicting injury by a look. Cf. Fr. 
inauvais ceil, It. malocchio. 

1796 Statist. Acc. Scot. XVIII. 223 The less informed . . 
are afraid of their [old Women’s] evil Eyeamongthe cattle. 
2797 Dallaway Acc. Constantinople 392 Nothing can ex- 
ceed the superstition of the Turks respecting the Evil Eye 
of an enemy or infidel. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. iii, He 
certainly possesses the gift of the evil eye. 1872 Reade 
Terrible Tempt, xxxiii, Or if you didn’t kill him, you’d cast 
the evil eye on him. 2879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wood-bk. 
s. v. Evil , ’E's a nasty downlookin’ fellow — looks as if ’e 
could cast a nev’l-eye upon yo\ 

II. Bad in a privative sense : Not good. 

*p 7. a. Of an animal or vegetable growth or pro- 
duct, as a tree, fruit, the body, * humours * : Un- 
sound, corrupt. Of a member or organ : Diseased. 
To have an evil head : to be insane, b. Of air, 
diet, water : Wanting in the essentials of healthy 
nutrition ; unwholesome. Obs . 

Cxooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 17 JElc yfel^ tceow byrp jffele 
wasstmas. c xooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 178 Gif of pzere wambe 
anre ba yfelan w*etan cumen. c 2200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 283 
Gief pe licame be5 euel, lo3 is heo he sowle. ^2320 Seuyu 
Sag. (W.) 2878 Iuel blod was hire withinne. 2382 Wyclif 
Matt. vii. 18 A good tree may nat make yuel fruytis, nether 
an yuel tree make good fruytis. ^ c 2400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 
(MS. A.) 38 Yvel fleisch growib in a wounde. _ Ibid. 80 If. . 
he eir be yvel, he sike man schal be chaungid into good eyr. 
a 2450 Kut. de la Tour <x868) 20 A gentille man. .was riot- 
ous., and hadd an evelle hede [Fr. male teste], 2523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 24 Beastis they . . myght eate at 
their pleasure without bredde, whiche was an euyll dyette. 
*SS5 Latimer in FoxeyL 4- M. (2563) 2372/2, I am an old 
man and haue a verye euill backe. 2592 F. Sparry tr. 
Cattan's Geomancie 199 I judged that the horse had an 
euill foote and was worth nothing. 2594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 

1. i. 239 O he hath kept an euill Diet long. 2600 Hakluyt 
Voy. (1810) III. 342 The water whereof was so evill. 2611 
Bible Jer. xxiv. 3 Very euill [figs] that cannot be eaten, 
they are so euill. 

f 8. Inferior in quality, constitution, condition or 
appearance ; poor, unsatisfactory, defective. Obs. 

971 Blickl.Hom. 297 Heo [seo cirice] iseac on onsyne utan 
yfeles heowes. c 2300 Cursor AL 2x805 (Edin.) pis tale 
quejrir it be iuil or gode I fande it writin. 23.. tr. Leges 
Burgorum c. 63 in Sc. Stat. 1. 345 And gif scho inakis ivil ale 
and dois agane he custume of pe toune . . scho sail gif til hir 
mercyment viii s or . . be put on h e kukstule. c 2400 Rom. 
Rose 4459 Whanne she wole make A fulle good silogisine.. 
aftirwara ther shal in deede Folwe an evelle conclusioun. 
£*2400 Lai if rands Cirurg. (MS. B.) 8 Euyle maners beh 
fohvynge h e lyknesse of an yvele complexioun. 2562 in T. 
Thomson Iirventories 242 Item, ane evill litle burdclaith 
of grene. 2576 Grindal Let. . Ld. Burleigh Wks. (1843) 
392, I pray your lordship, appoint when you come to take 
an evil dinner with me. 2583 Babington Commandm. i. 
(1637) 7 If a man cut with an evill knife, he is the cause of 
cutting, but not of evill cutting. 2592 in Vicary's Anat. 
(1888) App. ix. 229 Vayns .. gude to be opynd for., euyll | 
sight. 2609 Sicene Reg. Alaj. 142. 

b. Of a workman, work, etc. : Unskilful. Obs. 
2523 More Rich. Ill (1883) 6 None euill captaine was 
hee in the warre. 2530 Palsgr. 4x6/1, 1 acloye with a nayle, 
as an yvell smythe dothe an horse foote. 2562 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst, iv. 85 He is an euell pyper but a good fiddler. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 36 An excellent 
good seede for an evyll husbande. 2799 S. Freeman Town 
Of. 146 Forfeit every hide marred or hurt by his evil 
workmanship. 

B. sb. 

I. The adj. used absol. That which is evil. 

1. a. In the widest sense : That which is the re- 
verse of good ; whatever is censurable, mischievous, 
or undesirable. Also with adj.: moral, physical 
evil. 

c 2340 Cursor M. 939 (Fairf.) Y made eville & good to you 
kfiOH-en. 1382 Wyclif Gex. iu. 5 JeshuJ ben as Goddis, , 
knowynge good and yuel. 2559 Bury Wills (1850) 253, I, 
Sir WiUm Paynter .. w fc all vnderstanding of good and 
evell, make this my last will. 2611 Bible Gen. iii. 5. 1732 
Pope Ess. Man 1. 292 AH Nature is but Art, unknown to 


thee.. All partial Evil, universal Good. 2759’ Johnson 
Idler No. 897*4 Almost all the moral good which is left 
among us, is the apparent effect of physical evil. 2819 Pan - 
tologia s. v., The most serious difficulty lies in accounting 
for. the permission of moral evil or guilt, 2846 Trench 
Alirac. xviii. (1862) 295 They [the Scriptures] ever recognize 
the reality of evil. 2860 Pusey Min. Proph. 280 Evil is of 
two sorts, evil of sin, and evil of punishment. 2869 J. Mar- 
tineau Ess. II. 42 Moral evil is a broad black fact. 2878 
Tait & Stewart. Unseen U/tiv. vii. 269 The greatest of all 
mysteries — the origin of evil. 

b. What is morally evil ; sin, wickedness. 
c 2040 Rule St. Benct (Logeman) 3 Gecyr from yfele & do 
god. a 2275 Cott. Horn. 219 J>at teon'Se werod ahreaS, and 
awende on yfele. C2200 Trin. Coll. Horn, ix An were^ed 
gost . . him aure tacheS to ufele. 2423 Lydg. Pilgr. Sonde 
iv. xxv. (1483) 71 To..chesen the good fro euylle. 2596 
Raleigh in Four C. Eng. Lett. 37 Converting badd into 
3’evill and yevill in worse. 2612 JBible Prov. iii. 7 Feare 
the Lord, and depart from euill. 

e. What is mischievous, painful, or disastrous. 
C850 Bede’s Death-song in Sweet O. E. Texts 149 To 
ymbhyegannae . . huaet his gastac, godaes aeththa yflaes 
aefter deothdaege doemid uueorthae. 972 blickl. Horn. 
1 15 Nu is m^hwonon yfel and siege. 2154 O. E. Ckron. an. 
1135 Al unfri5, & yfel, & rxflac. ci2$o Gen. 4 -Ex. 788 
Dat ywel him sulde nunmor deren. a 2300 Cursor Al. 7049 
(Cott.) Iuel he sal apon rais. C2380 Wyclif Serm. Se!. 
Wks. II. 249 3eJde to noo man yvel for yvel. <12400-50 
Alexander 1699 Depely [jam playnt, Quat erronre of H s 
Emperoure & euill Jku suffird. C2450 Nominate in Wr.- 
Wulcker 709 Morbosus , full of ewylle. 16x1 Bible Job 
ii. 10 Shall wee receiue good at the hand of God, and shall 
wee not receiue euit? 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. 

§ 17 note, It was the dread of evil, not the hope of good 
that first cemented societies together. 1850 Tennyson In 
A/cm. xcviii, Evil haunts The birth, the bridal. 

2. To do, fsay evil. (In post-inflexional Eng. 
hardly distinguishable from use of Era adv.) 
+ With evil : with evil intention, j* To take in, or 
to, evil : to take (a thing) ill ; also, to be hurt by. 

C825 Vcsp. Psalter xiv, [xv,] 3 Ne he dyde Ssemnestan his 
yfel. 971 Blickl. Horn. 5r He us f or ^yldeh swa we 

nu her do]>, ge godes ge yfeles. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 
xx Eadige synt ge bonne hi wyria5 eow and ehtatS eow 
and secgeaS ale yfel [Vulg. omne malum \ ongen eow. 

• — John v. 29 pa pe god worhton faraS on lifes tereste, and 
pa pe yfel [vulg. mala] dydon on domes areste. C2340 
Cursor Al. 23183 (Trin.) For good & euele pat pei dud ere. 
2377 Langl. P, PI. B. vm. 23 ‘And whoso synneth’, I 
seyde ‘doth yuel, as me pinkethk C2430 Syr Goier. 
(Roxb.) 2404 Mi lordes..Take it not in euel that I say 
here. Ibid. 3972 That stroke Generides. to yu el nam. 
c 2460 Entare 535 Another letter she made with evyll. c 25x0 
More Pints Wks. X5/2 If folk backbite us & saie euill of 
us : shal we so grevously take it, that lest they should begin 
to do yuel? 2570 Levins Alanip. 227 To do Evil, male 
facere. x6xx Bible Eccl. v. 1 They consider not that they 
doe euill. 2842 Lytton Zanoni 29 He does no evil 

3. With defining word: That which is evil in 
some particular case or relation ; the evil portion 
or element of anything. Also quasi-ti&rfr. as in 
To see the evil of (a course of action). 

<■897 K. ^Elfred Gregory’s Past. xxi. 157 Du meabt 
geseon eall Sat yfel openlice Sat Sarinne lutaS. c 1400 
Solomon's Bk. Wisd. 70 3ff he wot any yuel by pe. 2523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cv. 127 So thatajl thynges consydred, 
the good and yuell, theyyelded thereto therle of Derby. 
2590 Spenser F. Q. ii. viii. 29 The evill donne Dyes not, 
when breath the body first doth leaue. x6xi Bible John 
xvii. 15, I pray, .that thou shoulde^t keepe them from the 
euill. 2651 Hobbes Leviath. ir. xxviii. 262 All evill. .inflicted 
without intention, .is not Punishment. 2667 Milton P. L. 

1. 263 If then his Providence Out of our evil seek to bring 
forth good. 2759 Johnson Rasselas xxix, To inquire what 
were the sources of. .the evil that we suffer. 2877 Mozley 
Univ. Serm. ii. 34 The evil which is the excess of appetite 
and passion is not so bad as the evil which corrupts virtue. 
II. A particular thing that is evil. 

4. gen. Anything that causes harm or mischief, 
physical or moral. The social evil : prostitution. 

*12300 Cursor AT. 8108 (Cott.) pir wandes thre wit-in pe 
rote Gains iuels all pai bar al bote. C2325 E. E.Allit. 
Poems B. 277, & penne euelez on erpe ernestly grewen. 
c 2450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 3696 Of twa 
euels gif $e nede pe tane To chese. c 1500 Alclusine 237 Of 
two euylles men ought to choose the lasse. 2539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov . 39 A lytle euyll, a great good. 2577 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. 11. (15861 77 Among other evils, 
they [hop-gardens] will be full of Woormes. 2612 Bible 
Prov. xxil 3 A prudent man foreseeth the euill, and hideth 
himselfe. 2674 R. Godfrey Inj. A b. Physic 94 We being 
admonisht by the vulgar proverb, To choose the least of 
Evils. 2793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 235 There are evils to 
which the calamities of war are blessings. x83STihrlwall 
Greece I. 305 Correcting an evil which disturbed the internal 
tranquillity of Sparta. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 136 
One of the chief evils which afflicted Ireland. 2871 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 13 A real evil to be combated. 287S Jowett 
Plato (ed.2) V. 75 We can afford to forgive as Well as pity 
the evil which can be cured. 

J*5. A wrong-doing, sin, crime. Usually pi. Obs. 
Beowulf 4194 [Ic] pam Ieod-sca3an yfla gehwylces hond- 
lean forgeald. c 2000 Ags. Ps. cv. 25 [cvi. 32] pier Moyses 
wear‘5 mcegene gebysgad for heora yfelura. £2x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 15 pas Peues pet nul!e3 nu nefre swike heore uueles. 
0x300 E. E. Psalter lxxiv. 5 [lxxv. 4], I said to wicke, Ivels 
wicli do per fom. £1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. 1. 109 Yif 
pat yuelys passen wip outen punyssheinge. £2489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay mon xxi. 465, I have don many grete evylles 
agenst my creatour. 1559 Alirr. Alag., Worcester xvu, 
King Ed ward es evilles all wer counted mine. 1597 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 76 <Qo.) Of these supposed evils \Fo. 
crimes], .to acquit myself. 2614 Be. Hall Contempl.O . T. 
vi. ii, Men thinke either to patronize or mitigate evils, by 
their fhined reasons. 
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f.6. A calamity, disaster, misfortune. Obs. 

<1x300 E. E, Psalter Jxxxi.v. [xc.] 15 Yhcres in whilke we 
segh ivels ]ms. ^ c 1400 Apol. Loll. 41 He reprouid l>erych, 
and setd many iuel to cum to hem. cx489CaxtoN Sonnes 
of Aymon xix. 408 Crete evylles and harmes are happeth 
therby. XS3S Coverdale Esther viii. 6 How can I se the 
euell that shal happe vnto my people? 1590 J* Smythe in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 64 Ther may uppon dyversacci- 
dents ensue such and so great evills unto your Majestie 
and Realme. 2667 Milton P. L. 11.281 How in safety best 
we may Compose our present evils. 1791 Mrs. Radclifi*k 
Rom. Forest i, With the additional evil of being separated 
from his family. 

7 . f a. got. A disease, malady. Obs. 

CIZ05 Lav. ‘ 17598 Aurilie wule beon da;d. pat ufel is 
under his ribben. <* 1300 /Airv/oX* 1x4 lhan him tok an iuel 
strong. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 3001 Som . . Sal haf 
als pe yuel of meselry. c 1400 MAUNDEV.jRoxb.) viii. 29 A 
medicinal thing it James] es for manyeuils. 1480 Caxton 
Descr . Eng. 25 The yelow euyll that is called the Jaundis. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ill. 843 The slow creeping Evil 
eats his way. 17*5 N. Robinson Tit. PJtyskk 280 It cannot 
be expected that.. the feeling his Pulse.. will remove the 
Evil he labours under. __ * 

fig. c 1400 Rom. Rose 3269 This is the yvelle that love 
they calle. 

b. The Aleppo evil : * a disease, which first ap- 
pears under the form of an eruption on the skin, 
and afterwards forms into a sort of boil * (Penny 
Cycl. XII. 12/2). f The foul evil; the pox. »f* The 

falling evil : — * the falling sickness epilepsy. 

C1340 Cursor M. 11831 (Trin.) pe fallyng euel had he to 
melle. cxaoo Maundev. (1839) vi. 69 It heleth him of the 
fallynge Euyll. c 1475 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 791 
Hie morbus caducns , the fallyn evylle. 1607 Tops ell 
Four-/, Beasts (1673) 506 The bloud of a lamb mingled with 
wine doth heal, .those which have the foul evil. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 79 The Aleppo evil, the 
Damascus ulcer, and some other diseases. 

c. Short for King’s evil: Scrofula. Also 
allrib. in + Evil gold , the gold coin (see Angel 6) 
given by the king to those touched by him for * the 
evil 

[1530 Palsgr. 182 Lcs escrovtlles, a disease called the 
quynnancy or the kynges yvell.] 1605 Shahs. Mach. iv. iii. 
146 Macd. What 's the Disease he meanes ? Mai. Tis call’d 
the Emil. 1667 Loud. Gaz . No. 154/4 There will be no far- 
therToucbing for the Evil till Michaelmas next 1702 Jbid. 
No. 3814/4 Stolen, .two Pieces of Evil Gold. X737 Pope Hor. 
Epist. 11. ii. 2X9' When golden Angels cease to cure the Evil. 
1751 Fielding in Loud. Daily Advertiser 31 Aug., Two of 
the most miserable Diseases . . the Asthma and the Evil. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1876) II. App. 536 The first 
who undertook to cure the evil by the royal touch. 

C. Comb. 

1 . Of the adj., chiefly parasynthctic adjs., as evil- 
affected (hence evil - affected ness), - complexions!, 
-eyed, -fortuned, - headed \ -hearted, -fitted, - man- 
nered, -minded (hence evil-mindedness), -officed, 
-qualified, -savoured, -starred, -t halved [seeTHEW], 
-thoughted, - tongued, - weapotied, - willed ; also 
f evil-usage = Ill-usage. Evil-fa vouked, etc. 

x6xx Bible Acts* iv. 2 Stirred vp the Gentiles, and made 
their mindes *euill affected against the brethren. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 1. iv. 154 The *evH.afTectedness of the 
people. 1623 Drumm. of H anyth. Cypress Grove Wks. 121 
If they were not distempered and *cvil complexioned, they 
would not be sick. 16x1 Shahs. Cymb. 1. i. 72 You shall not 
finde me (Daughteri *Euill>ey*d vnto you. x66r Pierce 
Serin. 29 May 35 Nor can you rationally hope to keep 
your Peace any longer, then whilest the evil-ey d Factions 
want power to break it. 1872 Ruskin Eagles N. § 106 But 
to be evil* eyed, is that not worse than to have no eyes? 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 94 O fortune *euyll fortuned 
why haste thou not permytted me, etc. £1583 Balfour 
Practicks 490 (Jam.1 Gif the awiner of the heist .. knew 
that he was *evil-hpidit or cumbersoni. X832 Tennyson 
CEttone 49 *Evil-hearted Paris. .Came up from reedy Simojs 
all alone. <1x225 Auer. R. 368 Me..tolde him f»et his 
deore spuse were . . lene & *vuele iheowed. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Col. ii. 20 The most uncivil and *evil-mannered . . 
of all those who have borne the name of God upon earth. 
X S3 X in Pica r/syl nat. {188%) App. vii. 201 Opportunity was 
taken by the *evil*minded to worry alien Surgeons. 1687 
Dryden Hind ft P . ii. 689 Some evil-minded beasts might., 
wreak their hidden hate. 1817 Cobbctt Pol. Reg. 8 Feb. 
164 The endeavours which have recently been exerted . . 
by designing and evil-minded men. 1884 J. Parker 
A post . Life III. 144 We ourselves are .. infinite in the 
variety of our *evil -minded ness. 1607 Tourneur Rev. 

Trag. 11. i, What makes yon *euill-offic’d man ? 1613 

Life Will. I in Select. Harl. bit sc. (1793! 12 His return 
was on foot, by reason of the *evil-qualitted ways. C1400 
Rom. Rose 4733 [Love is] Right *evelle savoured good 
savour. 1842 Tennyson Locksley H. 155 In wild Mah- 
mtta-battle fell my father *cvil-starr’d. c 1400 Bcryn 2177 
Nevir thing so wild Nc so *evill thewid, as 'I was my 
selff. 1824 J. Symmoks tr. /Esc hying A go mem. xx Cure 
me of *evil- though ted care. x857 in Deutsch’s Rem. 8 
The Vvil-tongueu messenger arrived in the camp. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847)218/1 Hemingius. .writing of 
divorce .. gives us stxj causes thereof), adultery, desertion, 
inability, errour, *evil usage, and impiety. 1590 Sir J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons Sig.***, 'They have been contented to 
suffer their soldiers to goe *evill wcaponed. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. 11. 1S9 Men of holy churchc, Auerouse & *cuel- 
willed wlianne thei ben auaunsed. ' c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 25 
Who schnl'rise to gidre wi)r me a}enis )>c iuil wilHd. 1460- 
70 Bk. Quintessence { 1889) 26 Saturn is a planete evel-willid 
and ful ofsekcncs. 1533 More Ansu*. foy sotted Bk. Wks. 
xo 54/a His wisedome will not enter into an eufi-willed 
heart. 

2 . Of the sb. a, objective with agent-noun, as 
evil-saycr, - speaker , -worker; with vbl. sb. and 


pr. pple. forming adjectives and substantives, as 
evil-boding, -saying, - speaking, ; -wishing, "b. in- 
strumental, with pples., forming adjs., as + evil- 
bi caught, -impregnated. Also evil-proof a., proof 
against evil. Evil-doer, -willer, etc. 

<72330 A rth. 4* Merl. 206 Thai weren sought and founde 
hem nought Tho he held hem *iuel bicought. 1833 Ht. 
Mart/nkau Maud: . Strike xi. 125 The *evil-bod:ngs which 
a succession of Job’s comforters had been pouring into her 
ears. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. xoi And evil-boding 
bitches, and ill-omened birds. 1855 Woman’s Devotion II. 
25 *Evil-inipregnated air that seemed to surround Lady 
Jane, wherever she went. 1864 Skeat UhlancCs Poems 63 
Now, builder, finish the walls and roof, God’s blessing hath 
made it *evil-proof. 1530 Palsgr. 217/2 *Evyll sayer, 
maldisant . 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531)93 Detrac- 
cyon is a preuy & secrete *euyll sayenge of our neygbbour. 
a i2oo Moral Ode 274 peor beo naddren . .pa tered and frete?) 
pe *uuele speken. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Smote in. v. (1483) 53 
Gladly heryng euery euel speker. xfixx Bible x Pet. ii. 1 
*Euilf-speakings. 1705 Stanhope Parapltr. III. 495 Many 
good Men . . look upon these Evil-speakings as a sort of 
Martyrdom. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xi. (1862) II. 339 [Solon] 
forbade absolutely evil-speaking with respect to the dead. 
a 1586 Sidney (J.\ A country full of *evilwishing minds to- 
wards him. 1552 Aup. Hamilton Catec/i. (1884) 4 Behald 
the doggis, behald *ewil workeris. x6xx Bible Phil. iii. 
2 Beware of euill workers. 

sb Obs. Meaning uncertain. 

(Some commentators explain it as ‘a jakes, privy ’ ; there 
seems to be no ground for this exc. in the two passages 
themselves, where 4 hovel * would suit equally well. But 
identity with prec. seems quite possible.) 

1603 Shahs. Mens. /or M. ii.ji. 172 Hauing waste ground 
enough, Shall we desire to raze tne Sanctuary And pitch 
our cuils there? 16x3 — Hen. VIII , ir. i. 67 Let ’em looke 
they glory not in mischiefe Nor build their cuils on the 
graues of great men. 

E'vil, sb.'i dial. [The OE. word for ‘ fork ’ is 
gcaful; a parallel form *gifel might give evil in 
dialects.] (See quot.) 

1642 in Cotton Barnstaple (1890) 68 [The common sort] 
betqoke themselves to armes , . some with pikes, some with 
dunge Evells, some with great poles. 1863 Morton Cycl. 
Agree. lE.D.S.), Evil, three-pronged fork. 

Evil (f’v’l), adv. Forms : I yfele, yfle, 3-4 
uvele, ufele, 4-6 evel(e, -el(l(e, yvel(e, -oil, (4 
evyil, ivel, yvyl, yvle, 5 avell, ewoll, yeffell), 
4-7 evill(e, -yl(e, -yl(l(e, (6 ewill), 3- evil. 
[ME. uvele (It), ivele, evele, OE. yfele, f. yfcl — 
OS. utdlo (Du. ettvel), OIIG. ubilo, ttfilo (MHG. 
iibele, Ger. libel) OTeut. *ttbilo . ] In an evil 
manner ; ill. 

+ 1 . Wrongly, wrongfully, wickedly, ill ; csfi. with 
To do, speak, etc. Obs . ; cf. Evil sb. 2. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xviii. 22 Gif ic yfele [xi6o Hatton 
efele] sprsece cyd gewittnysse be yfele. c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixx[iJ. 
9 Oft me feala cwsedon feondas yfele. a X300 Cursor M. 
053* (GOtt.) Sone herd he., pat his folk ful euil had 
don. CX330 R. Brunnb Citron. (1810) 147 pe clerg>’ Gaf a 
grete cursyng on whilk of pam . . pat euelle bituex pam 
spak. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (zSSo) is pei coueiten euyle 
here nei^eboris goodis. c 1400 Dcstr, Troy 10493 Ector 
with envycvill he dyssayuet, Dang hym to dede. cx 440 
Gesta Rom. xc. 413 (Add. MS.) The yonge sone . . spendid 
Euyll the money that was take hym to the vse of the scole. 
x*J4x R. Barnes Wks, (1573) 361/1 Man euill vsyng hys free- 
will, dyd both loose him selfe, and also his freewil. 1547 
Homilies 1. Contention ti. (1859) 138 If I be evil reviled, 
shall I stand still, like a goose or a fool ? 1580 Baret Alv. 
E 388, It is euill done of you, iniqul /acts. x6xx BtDLE 
John xviii. 23 If I haue spoken euill beare witnesse of the 
euill. 

b. To speak evil (OE. be) of : to speak maliciously, 
slanderously, abusively of ; in later use perh. re- 
garded as a sb., but in OE. and ME. an adv. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Markix. 39 Nis nan pe on minum naman 
majen wyree & mage raSe be me yfele sprecan. X535 
Coverdale Ezek. xxxvi. 23 My greate name. . which amonge 
the Gentiles is euel spoken of. 1580 North Plutarch 740 
[Alexander's friends) beganne..to speake euill of him. 
1611 Bible Mark ix. 39 There is no man, which shall doe 
a miracle in -my-Name, that can lightly speake euill of me. 
c 1630 Drumm. of Hawtii. Poems Wks. 45 Here Aretine 
lies . . Who, whilst he liv’d spoke evil of all. a 1768 T. 
Seckcr Serin. (1775) lxxxix. III. 229 Whoever is. .long evil 
spoken of, hath been faulty. X841 Lane Arab. N/s. I. 91 
That I should be his enemy, and speak evil of him. . 

•p c. To hear evil : lo be evil spoken of ; ~ L. 
male audire. Cf. To hear ill. Obs . 

1584 Forme 0/ Prayer Ch. Scot/. G 2 b, If he haue.. 
gouerned him selfe in suche sorte as the worde of God bath 
not henrde euill.' 2590 SrENSER F. Q. 1. v. 23 O J what of 
gods then boots it to be borne. If old Aveugles sonnes so 
evill heare? 

. + 2 . Harmfully, injuriously, csp. in To evil en- 
treat ; badly, severely, shamefully. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 1903 Vfelc [0227s vuele] he bine mterde. *340 
Ayenb. 239 He bet pet ha wer ri^t we! ybcate and euele 
y-dra^e. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 2557 Do make vp Seynt petris 
church e pat pe Sarsynzhan yujearayd. CX400 Dcstr. Troy 
9685 The bodies on bent brethit full euyll. a 1450 </<• 

la Tour 23 They., plucked each other hi the here of the 
hede right evelle. 1485 Caxton Paris 4- V. 19 Geflroy went 
to therthe under hys nors ryghtevyl hurte. 2562 Act 5 Eliz. 
c. 4. § 35^ If any such Master shal! misuse or evil intreat his 
Apprentice. 1578 Gude tf Godtic Ball. (1868) 233, I was.. 
Euill totcheit' and rockit. x6xx Bible Dent. xxvi. 6 The 
Egyptians cull intreated vs, and afflicted vs. 1693 Mem. 
Ct. Teckele 11. 89 More fit to ruine and evil entreat the 
Peasants, .than to fight an Enemy. 2749 Act 22 Geo. II in 
Beawes Lex Mercat . (1752) 251 Pillaged, beaten, or evil* 
intreated. 


•p 3 . With difficulty, hardly. Obs. 

X377 Langl. P.Pl. 13 . xn. 8 In pyne olde elde pat yuel can 
suffre Pouerte. c 2435 Torr. Portugal 81 l'ulle evylle thov 
dourst hymestond. 2470-85 DIalory Arthur 11, viii, It is 
euyl sene said the knyghtes that thou art a true man 
that thou wolt not telle thy name. 1523 Ld. Bernf.rs 
Froiss. I. ccccxxxviii. 771 They shulde full yuell agone any 
farther to gette any forage. 1580 North Plutarch ( 1676) 
819 Brutus could evil away with the tyranny. 

+ 4 . Badly, poorly, indifferently, insufficiently; 
not well. Evil at ease — ill at ease. Obs. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 16119 (Cott.) Mi wyf es sumquat iuel at 
ess. £1340 Ibid. 4422 t’Tnn.) Alas Ioseph. .Euel is pe quit 
pi trewe seruyse. 2399 Langl. R ich. . Rede lcs iv. 52 Euyll 
be we worthy to welden oure hire, c 1420 Anturs o/Arth. 
ix, Alle bare was the body . . in clething evyl clad. X475 
Bk. Noblesse 30 No cheveteyn can not have . . good men of 
armes eville paied. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvton ix. 
253, I am evyil contente. 1523 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. 
xviii. 21 With them came other folkis of the countrey.. with 
brede euyll bakyn. Jbid. I. Ixxxiii. 105 They were but yuell 
payed. • 2563 Homilies u. Idolatry it. (1859) 197 The East 
and West Churches, which agreed evil before, .fell to utter 
enmity. 2587^ Harrison England 11. xxi. (1877) *• 33 2 
Sicke and evill at ease. 2599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 129 
Horses, .very leane and evill appoynted for service. 

+ 5 . Badly, defectively ; imperfectly, unskilfully ; 
also, incorrectly, wrongly. Obs . 

a 3000 Riddles xJiv. jo (GrJ Gif se esne his hlafordehyreS 
yfle. a 2250 Owl fy Night. 1204 Ic wot if smithes sale vuele 
clenche. ‘^2300 Beket 404 So schal the pays of the londe 
wel uvele beon iholde. C2340 Cursor M. 25828 (Fairf.) 
Qua-sim dos squa is iuel ta3t. CX400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 
(5lS. A.) 93 Cankre . . comep of a wounde yvel heelid. 
<*1450 Merlin iii. 46 Sirs ye knewe Merlin full euell. 1551 
Robinson tr. More’s Utop. Ded. Ep. (Arb.) 14 A good tale 
euel tolde. 2577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. 1.(2586)22 
If it be shalloive in one place, and deepe in an other, it de- 
clares the grounde to be evill handled in the plowing. 2597 
Morley Itiirod. Mus. 74 Shew me a reason why tne Dis- 
cord is euill taken here? ' 1629 Purchas Pilgrims II. 1032 
These vessels are more wide than ours, being evil made. , 
+ 6. Badly, unfortunately, unhappily, unsuccess- 
fully. Obs. 

972 lilickl. Horn. 247 J>y lass wen sie piet we yfele for- 
weorpon. <12000 Csedmon’s Gen. 38 7 (Gr.) Dat sceolde unc 
Adame yfele geweorSan ymb 9a:t heofonrice. C2340 
Cursor M. 18278 (Fairf.) Evylle hast pou done thy-self to 
spede. CX400 Rom. Rose 1067 Yvel mote they tnrjwe & 
thee. .These losengers ful of envye 1 240 tPol. Poems (1850) 
II. 97 Evel mot he spede, that beggith of the puple 
more than is nede. 2795 Robin Hood (Ritson 1795) I. 83 
Yeffell mot he the, Seche thre strokes he me gate. 1611 
Bible i Citron, vii. 23 It went euill with his house. 

1 7 . With to become, like, etc. Obs. 

c 2230 Halt Meid. 7 To don al & drehen pat him likeS ne 
sitte hit hire se uuele. a 2300 Cursor M. 5481GGU.) Of thing 
men likis, euil or wele. c 2300 Beket 1179 Uvele bicom him 
to gon afote. 2540 Coverdale Fruity. Less. Pref. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 201 How evil doth it becomea believer to be 
ireful and greedy of vengeance. 2593 Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, 
iv. vii. 84 How euill it beseemes thee, To flatter Henry. 

8. Comb. a.. With . agent-nouns, forming sbs., 
as evil-liver, -looker. 

284 6 Trench Mirac. xxxtii. (iS6s) 462 The ship of the 
Church, — encumbered with *evil-livers till it well nigh 
makes shipwreck altogether. 2887 Lady Bellairs Gossifs 
w. Girls 11. 64 Do not delude yourself that . . you will he 
able to reform a lover who has been an evil liver. . 2697 
Evelyn Numistn. ix. 302 Witches and *EviI-!ookcrs as they 
call them. 

b. With pres, pples., forming adjs., as evil-smell- 
ing; with vbl. sbs., forming sbs., as evil-getting 
( eoncr .), -taking. Also ovil-liking, ill-favoured ; 
evil-sounding, harsh- sounding ; Evil-willing. 

2652 Bp. Hall Invis. World in. § 5 He [Satan] heartens 
us in *evil gettings under pretence of the opportunity of 
liberal almsgiving. 2535 Coverdale Joel i. x8 The bul- 
lockes are very *euel fikynge because they haue no pasture. 
2882 Besant & Rice Chap/. Fleet 1 . 287 They were here, 
crouched in this filthy, ^evil-smelling place. 255a Hulof.t 
*E ud soundynge, absonus. . 2547 Homilies 1. Salvation in. 
(1859] 32 To avoid *evil taking and misunderstanding. 

c. With pa. pples., forming adjs. (a.) With sense 
4 wickedly, wrongly*, as evil-disposed, -gotten, -won. 
(b.) With sense * imperfectly, unskilfully’ (*///«-', 
as evil-fashioned, -loved, - ordered , -pieced, -shaped, 

- shapen , -sown, -spun, -taught. Also evil-sained 
[see Sain], lit. 1 ill- blessed i.e. accursed. 

*563 Fox 11 in Latimer’s Strut. 4- Rem. (1845) p. xix. He was 
tossed and turmoiled by *evil-disposed persons. 2854 J. 
S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) L xxxvii. 571, I should, on 
the contrary have created the Tribunate, had I been hypo- 
critical or evil-disposed. 2483 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 28 
Breyerton, taljer, has an cwell dyspossid woman to -hys 
wyfF. Ibid. John Herrot has avell dyssposid chylltl. 
<-2496 Strut. Episc. Puer. (W. de W.) Biij, *EuylI-fassh- 
ened garmentes & deuyllysshe shoon ft slyppers of frensmen. 
2539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. 25 *Euyl gotten good go 
euyll awnye. 1552 Huloet *Eui] Joued, ant i/ha lus. 
1526 Househ. Ord. 235 That the napery be not torne nor 
rent or otherwise # evifl-ordered. 2570-6 I.ambarde Perantb. 
Kent (18261 307 Friendship, that is but # evill peeccd^will 
not ioine close, but falleth asunder acaine. 2588 A. King 
tr. Canisius’ Catcch . K iv, Away with luther and Caluine 
and sic *euilsained sanctes. 2832 Motherwell Poems 
(18471 17 And sway to their purpose Each *evil-shaped 
mood. 1398 Trevisa Barth. I)e P. R. xif. xxxii. (1405) ^3 2 
The pecok hath an..*cuyll shapen heed. <11541 Wyatt 
Poet. Wks. (1B61) 170 Ulie gain is hers, the loss is mine : Of 
^evil-sown seed such is the fruit. 3388 Songs Costume 
(Percy Soc.) 45 Ware of *cvel-spon waste.- *377 Langl. 

P. Pt. B. xx. 185 ‘Sire ^euel-ytaujteclde ’ quod I * vnhende 
go with the’ ! 2583 Sempilt Ball. 210 Anc carling of the 
Quene of Pharcis, lhat *cw»H win geir to clphync careis. 
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EVINCEABLE, 


. 1 E'vil, i-'. 1 Ohs. Forms: I yfelan, -ian, 2 
uvelien, 3 i-uvelen, 4 evel-, y Ion, 5 evel, -yl. 
[ME. uvelien (it), OE. yfclian, i.yfel. Evil a.] 

1. /rans. To do evil to; to harm or injure; to ill- 
treat ; to affect with disease. 

C xooo Ags. Ps. Ixxx'ii[i). 3 And ehtungaealle haifdon, huhi 
June halgau her yfeladan.. Ibid. cvi[ij. 38 Na;s heora neata 
nan ^eyfelad. cx 175 Lamb. Horn. 15 Ne seal us na mo a 
uuelien J>er uore. c xzo$ Lay. 31774 iEr uisc i*eten weore 
i-uueled was he king, c *435 Torn Portugal 1843 Thou 
shake lyve and wel fare, Yf the nothing evylle. 

2. intr. a. To grow bad (morally), b. To fall 
ill ; to be ill or sick. 

x 002-23 WuLrsTAN Addr. io Eng. (ed. Napier) 156 Beox 
woruld. .sceaL.mr Antecristes tocyme yfeljan swiSe. 1303 
R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8032 She euylde, And deyde 
sunner ban she wylde. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) I. 8x 
In Ynde beej> men of fyue cubites long, [>at eueleb nou^t, 
nojjer 3ilde)> vp h e hreep. 14. . tr. Higdcn (Rolls) VII. 516 
(Harl. MS. 1900) The duke eueled so m the wey. 

E*vil-do*er. [f. Evil sb. + Doer.] One who 
does evil ; a malefactor. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xn. xxxvii. 436 The herte 
of the lapwynge is gode to euyl doers. 1526-34 TiNDALE 
2 Tim. ii. 9, I suffre trouble as an evyll doar even vnto 
bondes. 1622 Bible i Pet. ii. 12 They speake against you 
as euill doers. 1736 Berkeley Disc, to Magistrates Wks. 
III. 421 Punishments that await evil-doers. 1851 D. Jer- 
rold St. Giles ix. 87 Those who were so sharp after evil- 
doers had commonly not the cleanest consciences them- 
selves. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 248 The formidable 
Proctor, who is a terror to evil-doers. 

E'vil-do'ing, vbl. sb. [f. Evil sb. + Doing.] 
The action of doing evil. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. xxxvii. (1495) 436 In 
theyr euyl I doyng they vse theyr hertes. 1526-34 Tindale 
1 Pet. iii. 17 It is better, .that ye suffre for well doynge then 
for evyll doynge [x6ix euill doing, 1881 (Rev.) evil doing}. 
1682 Sec. Plea Noncottf. 59 His Approbation, which he 
never gave to Evil-doing. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Eat. (1852) 
I. 576 The penalties annexed to evil-doing. 

f E’vilfare. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Kvil sb. + Fare 
sb. ; cf. welfare .] Ill-success, misfortune. 

*55 ? Grimalde Cicero's Offices 11. (15581 79 A great power 
ther is in fortune, .either for welfare or euilfare. 

t E*vil-fa*voure&, a. Obs. [f. Evil + Favour 
+ -ED-.] Having a repulsive appearance or as- 
pect, ill-looking ; = Ill-favoured. 

1530 Palsgr. 217/2 Evylfavonred face, grimace. 1535 
Cover dale Ley. xxi. x8 Blynde, lame, with an euell fav- 
oured nose, with eny myssshappen membre. 1563 Homi- 
lies if. Idolatry nx. 1x8591229 Evil favoured and rude lumpes 
of clay. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tint. 348/2 They 
seeke for nothing but plaisters to couer the foule euilfauoured 
matter. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Custom (Arb.) 366. Maccia- 
uell well noteth (thoughe in an Evill favoured instance), 
there is [etc.]. 1775 in Ash ; hence in mod. Diets. 

Hence fE^vilfa-vouredly adv., in an ill-favoured 
manner ; defectively, imperfectly, improperly ; 
maliciously. + Evilfa’vouredness, the quality 
of being ill-favoured, deformity, ugliness. 

a 1556 Cranmer Wks. I. 33 How evil-favouredly you and 
Smith agree among yourselves. 1568 Turner Herbal m. 
60 Selfe heale is called of some of the Germanes, evelfavor- 
edly, Prunella. 1577 Harrison England Ded., The curious, 
and such as can rather euill fauouredlie espie than skilfullie 
correct an error. 1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 525 That 
Painter . . had euill fauouredlie proportioned a painted 
Henne. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia (1629) 38 Images ., 
made evill fa vouredly according to their best workmanship. 
2535 Cover dxle Dent. xvii. 1 Thou shalt offre..no oxe or 
shepe that hath a blemish or eny euell fauourednesse on it. 
1547 Homilies 1. Contention x. (1859)134 You shall see. .the 
evilfavouredness and deformity of this most detestable vice. 
1594 Mirr. Policy (1599) x ^4 Riches make a woman proud 
. . Euilfauourednesse maketh her odious. 1775 in Ash ; 
hence in mod. Diets. 

+ £*vilfnl, a. Obs.~ 0 [f. Evil sb. + -ful.] 
Harmful, malicious. * Hence XPvilfully adv., in 
a harmful or malicious manner. 

cx 400 Apol. Loll. 76 pu schal do no ]>ing jcuelfuly to |ri 
ne}bor in his nedis to be releuid. 

t E*villess, ci. Obs. In 4 evelles. [f. Evil 
+ -less.] Without evil ; free from evil. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crcde 242 Syghthen Christ deyed Oure ordre 
was euelles. 

Evilly (f'v’ljli), adv. [f. Evil a. + -ly 2 .] In 
an evil manner. 

1. Viciously, wickedly, censurably. 

a. 1580 Apol. Pr. Orange in PJienix 11721) I. 501 Who 
have, .very evilly, and without any cause, withdrawn them- 
selues from us. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 96 They 
haue euilly prosecuted that their pretended right and title. 
1624 Quarles Job\y 7x7) 197 His plenty, .evilly come, .shall 
soon pass away. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Evilly, yn a bad 
manner. 1863 J. C. M orison St. Bernard in. iii. 331 No 
knowledge or power is evil, however evilly it may be em- 
ployed. 1871 Alabaster Wheel of Law p. xxxvi, He has 
lived evilly in previous generations. 

2. With evil purpose or result ; injuriously ; ma- 
liciously, mischievously ; noxiously. 

- 1631 Gouge Gods Arrows 1. § 20. 27 Who more . . evilly 
entreated and persecuted in the world. 1655 Fuller C/t. 
Hist. iv. ii. § 14 Others, who publish . . evilly and falsly . . 
that Richard late King of England.. is still alive. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 11. vu. 320 She would., make known who- 
ever should be so evilly affected. 1677 Load. Gaz. No. 
1239/4 A Spanish Man of War . . commanded the Masters 
on board, very evilly intreated them. 2845 R- Chambers 
Vest. Creat., Mental Const. A mat.. The production of those 
evilly disposed beings is in this manner. 1872 Howells 
IVedd. Journ. 81 The hot, greasy biscuit, steaming evilly 


up into the face. 1873 Ouida Pascarel I. 35 They eyed 
me askance very evilly and munched their chocolate chicchi. 
*875 Farrar Seekers It. iii. 215 Twoor three evilly-squalling 
brats. 1879 Premature Death 62 It tells evilly on the 
health-condition of large sections of the population. 

3. Unfavourably. 

x668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 260 Not to desire 
heaven .. is so evilly thought of, that, etc. 1823 Lamb 
Let. B. Barton in Life fy Lett. xii. 1x9 And let ’em talk as 
evilly as they do of the envy of poets. i864Dk.Manchester 
Court 4 Soc. Eliz. to Anne II. 260 This latter, evilly cele- 
brated in his day, was Ferdinando, Marquis de Paleotti. 
1883 Dally News 20 June 5/6 The evilly reputed spot — the 
guet-apens where we were all to be massacred. 

4. Not well, badly : 4 a. Faultily, insufficiently, 
defectively (obs.). b. Unhappily. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1278/2 Robert Bal- 
docke . . a man evillie beloved. 1590 Disc. Sp. Invas. in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 162 The which embassage .. made 
the gentleman to be evilly entertained by our men. 1655 
Digges Contpl. Ambass. 121 How evilly they rest satisfied 
. . is well known. 1683 Salmon Doroti Med. in. 643 Restores 
the whole Skin (though evilly framed as to its Pores) mak- 
ing it well coloured. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 
223 Superstitious men fare most wretchedly & evilly. 

t 5. With difficulty ; reluctantly, impatiently. 

>595 Shaks. John iii. iv. 249 This Act so euilly borne shall 
coole the hearts Of all his people. X630 R. Johnsons 
Kittgd. «$• Comnnv. 234 The Provinces of Aragon also, .doe 
evilly brooke this government. 

+ 6 . Incorrectly, inappropriately, improperly. 

c 1555 Hartsfjeld Divorce Hen. VIII. (2878) 293 How 
well and godly he . . preached . . though the place were very 
evily applied. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 803 These 
words of Arstotle, evilly understood by .Pliny and other 
ancient writers. xfio7 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 468 Oh Monu- 
ment And wonder of good deeds, euilly bestow’d ! 1677 

Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 112 Natural libertie in it self 
good but evilly applied. 

E’vilmost, a. rare— 1 , [f. Evil a. 5 on the 
analogy of Hindmost.] Most evil or unlucky. 

2857 Collins Dead Secret (1861) 258 One day (he said) of 
all the days in the year the evilmost for Sarah she changed 
that name. 

Eviln.es S (f*vT-, /*vilnes). [OE. yfelnyss , f. 
as prec. +■ -xesS.] The quality or condition of 
being evil. 

1. Badness, viciousness ; wickedness, depravity. 

xooo /Elfric Horn. II. 278 pxt we sceoldon wistfullian na 
on yfelnysse beorman, ac on beorfnyssum. c 2175 Lamb. 
Horn. 17 pet he icherre from Fan uuelnesseear his ende dei. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter li. 5 [Hi. 3] pou loved ivelnes ovre 
betternes. X489 Caxton Faytcs of A. 1. i. 4 That cometh 
nothyng of the right of warre but by euylnes of the peple. 
x 553 By. Ponet in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 11. xxiii. 445 The 
evilness of the abuse hath marred, the goodness of the word. 
1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 55 The . . evilness . . and 
unseasonableness of moral or natural actions., which falls not 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. 2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

+ 2. Evil influence, hurtful character, noxious- 
ness. Obs. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. ( 1593)19 That the euilnes and 
corruptnes of the grouude, may be washed awaye with the 
winter showers. 1564-78 Bullf.yn Dial. agst. Pest. (18881 
31 When as the Sunne and Moone doe enter into any of 
their circles in those greate bodies, then our little bodies in 
earth do feele the gooanes or euilnes.se of them. 1620 Ven- 
ner Via Recta Introd. 7 The Inhabitants, by reason of the 
euilnesse of the aire, haue grosse. .spirits. 

+ 3. Ill-health, illness. Obs. 

1599 Harsnet Agst. Darell 315, I oftentimes heard M. 
Darrell say before my pretended Evilnes that [etc.]. 

4 4. Poor or bad quality, inferiority. Obs. 

1548 Cecil Pref. to Q. Catherine's Lament ., Neither the 
goodnes of the cause can mooue them to' saie more, neither 
the euilnesse less. 1549 Latimer Ploughcrs (Arb.) 27 They 
saye that the euylnes of money hath made all thinges dearer, 
xfizi Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Gen. xli. 20, I have not . 
seen their like, in all the land of Egypt, for evilness. 

E’vilty. Obs. [ME. cvclte\ see Evil a. and 
-TY, and cf. everlastingly. Substituted in a late MS. 
of the Cursor Mundi for vilete, the reading of the 
Cotton MS. in both passages.] Evil, harm. 

c 1330 Assurnp. Virg. 260 in Cursor M. App. ii, perof be 
pi most pou^t, When 1 am parted Iohan, fram pee, ITiat pei 
do mybodinone euelte [sic MS.; printed eneste]. Ibid. 439 
Men dide me moche euelte. .thei token me & belle me sore. 

t Evil-wilier. Obs. [f. Evil sb. + Willeii.] 
One who wishes evil to another ; an ill-wisher. 

2460 Earl M archc in Ellis Orig. Lett. r. 5. I. 9. Ayenst 
thentent & malice of your evilwillers. 2567 Bond in Keith 
Hist. Scot. 38 r Our comoune Enimyis and evill WillerLs. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 16, 1 fear me lest malitious 
evilwillers would wrest them to the detraction and slander 
of the said nations. 

t Evil-wining*, a. Obs. [f. Evil adv. + Will- 
ing a. or pr. pplci\ 

1. Unwilling, disinclined. Const, to with inf. 

1525 Ld. Berners Eroiss. II. cxl. 151 a, He was euell 

willinge to shewe the trouthe. 2563 Homilies 11. Rogat. 
Week 111.(1859)492 This Spirit will never enter into an evil- 
willing soul. 

2. qnasi-j//. An ill-wisher, enemy. 

CX340 Cursor M. 6820 (Trim) If pou fyndc of pyne euele 
willonde Vndir birpen his beest liggonde helpe him. 

Hence Evil-willingly adv., grudgingly, unwill- 
ingly. 

2549 Chaloner tr. Erasnt. Morix Enc. S iv. They doe 
it evihvillyngly- 

+ E:vil-wi’lly» a ’ Obs. [parasynthetically f. 
evil will', see Evil a. and Willy.] a. Having 
evil desires, b. Malevolent, spiteful. 


2382 \\ yclif Il'isd. i. 4 In to an euell will! soule shal not 
gon in wisdom. _ C2400 Apol. Loll. 25 Prelats mai sore 
drede, pat her. ; iuil willy cursing be in cause whi pe puple 
dredip not cursing. 1500-20 Dunbar */« secrc it place this 
hyiuiir nycht Be warme hairtit & nocht ewilhvillie. 

Evince (/vi*ns\ v. [ad. L. eviuecre , f. e out + 
vineere to conquer. (For the Lat. senses see 
Evict.)] 

1 1. trans. To overcome, subdue, prevail over. 
2620 Venner f ta Recta viii. 167 Because it cannot be con- 
cocted, and euinced of nature, [it] filleth the body with crude 
..humours. 2650 Hubbert Pill Formality 100 They will 
keep their hold until they be evinced and cast out. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. 235 Error by his own arms is bestevincT. 
2678 H. Vaughan Thalia Rediy., Day-spring, My Prince 
Whose fulness no need could evince. 
f2. To convince. Also absol. Obs. 

2622 I. C. in T. Bedfords Scrm. sig. I. 6 a, Whether 
their. .Consciences bee not. .euidently euinced of the truth 
of the Gospell. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 7 Such, 
I am sure our modern Engine [the Microscope) will ocu- 
larly evince and unlearn them their opinions. 1668 Hale 
Pref. to Rolle's Abridgm. 2 His arguments were fitted 
to prove and evince, not for ostentation, plain yet learned. 
2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 23 The principal drift of 
his discourse was to evince the people, that the Religious 
were oblig’d to reprehend the Errors.. of all people, 

*p b. To confute, convict of error. Obs. 

2608-ix Bp. Hall Epist. vi. § 5 Were we euer the true 
Church of God? Who hath admonished, euinced, excom- 
municated, us? 2662 Cowley Advattc. Expcr. Philos., 
The Popular and received Errors in Experimental Philoso- 
phy . . snall^ be evinced by tryal. 2672 Sir P. Levcester 
Prvlegom. in Ormerod Cheshire (x8So) I. 29 Not evinced 
by any solid answer or reason to the contrary. 
f3. To constrain, compel (assent), extort (con- 
cessions, etc.) by force of argument or persuasive 
motives. Obs . 

2632 T. Adams in Lett . Lit. Men (Camden) 249 His pro- 
fession of love, .of readiness to assist in any thing, .all which 
evince my most grateful acknowledgment, a 2658 Cleve- 
land Gen. Poems, etc. (2677) 270, 1 shall wave the Arguments 
wherewith you endeavour to evince our Consent. 

*1* 4. To prove by argument or evidence ; to es- 
tablish. Also, rarely, To prove the rightness of, 
vindicate. Const, a. with simple obj. ; b. with 
obj. clause ; c. with inf. To prove (a person or 
thing) to be (so and so) ; d. absol. Obs. 

a. 2610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists § 5 Wee holde, and 
wish 110 lesse ; your places evince no more. 2622 Burton 
Anal. Mel. Democr. (1676) xi/i You shall see by what 
..arguments I will evince it, that most men are mad. 
2662 Boyle Examen iii. (1682) 20 Having said thus much 
to evince against Mr. Hobbs the Gravity of the Air. 2709 
Strypf. Ann. Ref. I. xx. 247 Who did., make it their 
business in their sermons to prove and evince the present 
proceedings in religion. 2738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 77 
We require no more to evince the Falsbood of that Asser- 
tion. 

b- 2612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . vi. ix. 80 Our former 
allegations doe euince that, etc. 2695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth 1. (1723) x6 Having detected the Insufficiency 
of them, by evincing how far they are from being conclusive. 
2767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 419 We want not instances 
from lithotomy to evince, that wounds of this part are 
curable. 

C. 1635 Jackson Creed vm. xx. Wks. VIII. 39 Judicious 
commentators do clearly evince this form of congratulation 
Hosanna to be precatory. 2647 Lilly Chr. Aslrol. clxxyii. 
750 h— being in # an earthly Signe — will evince the Native 
to accumulate Wealth by Pastorage, Tillage, etc. 2667 
Naphlali Postscr. (1761)276 They will evince him to be the 
archest traitor that ever Scotland bred. 2709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. xi. 136 The practice of the lawyers.. evinced this 
and the rest to be good laws. 

d. Bp. Hall Cases Consc. it. v. (1654) 116 The 
Accuser complaines, the Witnesse evinccth, the Judge 
sentences. 

6 . To be an indication or evidence of; to make 
evident or manifest. Const, a. with simple obj. ; 
b. with obj. clause or preceded by as. 

a. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1481 Their pacific disposi- 
tion is thoroughly evinced, from their friendly reception of all 
strangers. 2802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxyi. (1819) 465 The 
contrivances of nature decidedly evince intention. x8xx J. 
Pinkerton Petral. I. 597 The presence of. .resin, and fibre, 
are esteemed to evince the original vegetable character. 
a 1866 Grote Eth. Fragnt. iii. (18761 52 Nothing can more 
clearly evince the preponderance of this view. 

b. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. n. ii. vi. iii. (1651)299 Fishes 
. . which, as common experience evinccth, are much affected 
with music. 2702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant vii. 22 The 
Ruins that are round about do sufficiently evince that 
anciently there were great Buildings in this P!ace ; 2726 
Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. I. 40 b, A Tower, .made its way 
thro* the ground it stood upon, which, as the fact evinced, 
was a loose weak soil. 2770 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (17891 
I. vii. 45 What is mentioned in my last letter . . evinces how 
very opposite their sentiments are. 1864 Bowen Logic xi. 

359 These considerations appear to me to evince very clearly, 
that [etc.j. 

6 . To give tokens of possessing; to reveal the 
presence of (a quality' - , condition, feeling) ; to 
display, exhibit, manifest. 

2829 Scott Rob. Roy Introd. 18 The knees and upper part 
of the leg. .evincing muscular strength. 2853 C. Bronte VU- 
letle xxxvii. (1876* 420 His answers . . evinced both wisdom 
and. integrity. 1879 Hare B'uess Bunsen I. iii. 65 The ex- 
treme truthfulness, .of both her father and mother is so 
quaintly evinced in the following letter. 

b. ref. To show oneself (to be) so ami so. 

1804 8 Foster in Life $ Core. (2846) I.267, 1 evince myself 
a social man. 

Evinceable, obs. form of Evincible. 
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EVITERNAL, 


+ Evi'ncement. Obs. [f. Evince + -ment.] 

The action or process of evincing ; proof. 

1655 Earl Orrery Partken. (1676). 19 As an evinceinent 
of the greatness of my flame. 1686 H. More Real Presence 
20 A plain Evincement that our Saviour meant figuratively, 
•when, etc. 

Evincible, a. Also 6 -eable. [f* as prec. + 
-ible.] a. That may be evinced; demonstrable, 
fb. Of proofs: Demonstrative, convincing. 

1593 Bjlso.s Govt. Christ's CJt . 335 , I see utterly nothing 
euinceable by these examples. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
1. ii. 63 Possibly the Immortality of the Soul is evincible 
by very great reason. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng, II. xvxir. 
356 note. That Bothwell was young, appears, among many 
other evincible proofs from Mary's instructions to the bishop 
of Dumblain. 1828 in Webster. 

Hence t EvPncibly adv., in an evincible man- 
ner ; so as to prove convincingly. 

1736 in Bailey; hence in Ash, etc. 

Evincing* (iVi'nsiq), ppl. a . [f. as prec. + 
-ing -.] That evinces ; + convincing. 

1641 Milton Animadv . (1851) 392 The inference js un- 
deniable .. from the general to the particular, an evincing 
argument in Logick. 1673 Lady’s Call. 1. § 1. 12 The more 
evincing attestation they must attend from the unerring 
tribunal hereafter. 1759 DmvORTH Pope 65 Hethought the 
arguments there offered so evincing. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 
$ • Exp. Philos. II. xxi. 423 [He] will feel the evidence of 
the hereditary evil of man. .evincing. 

Hence *j* Evi*ncingly adv., in an evincing man- 
ner; convincingly. 

1636 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. ii. (1712) 43 That the fore- 
going Phenomena are not by chance or luck, .will be more 
evincingly confirmed. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. it. 107 By 
which it most evincingly appears that water does gravitate 
in its own Sphsere. 

Evincive (fvi'nsiv), a. [f. Evince + -ive.] 
Giving indications or proof ; indicative. Const, of. 

1806 Fessenden Democr. II. 96 A few particulars, which 
shall be evincive of the kind of talents, which are necessary 
to qualify a man. 1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 48 
It may be proper to relate the following anecdote as more 
evincive of the fact. 1870 J. Story Equity Jurisfr. xxiv. 
167 Any writing sufficiently evincive of a trust, .will create 
a trust by implication. 

Evin^g, obs. var. eaving, q.v. under Eave. 

1653 Ogilby sEsof (1665) 187 A little Mouse Streight she 
presents on th' Evins of the House. 1736 Bailey HoitseJi. 
Diet. 331 Near unto the evings of the house [Hen House] 
should be long perches. 

t Evi’ntegrous, a. Obs.-° [f. L. stv-urn age 
+ integr-um whole, entire + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1674-81 Blount Glossogr., Evintcgrous , that bears age 
without decay. 1692-3732 in Coles. 3775 in Ash. . 
Evir, obs. form of Jvoby. 
tE'virate, ppL a. Obs. [ad. L. evirdl- ppl. 
stem of evirdre : see next.] Castrated, emascu- 
lated ; deprived of manly strength or vigour. 

3606 Holland Sueton. Annot. 35 The water .. drunken, 
caused men to be evirate and effeminate. 1609 — Amur. 
Marcel, xxvii. x. 321 A certaine esquieror targuetier, borne 
a verie evirate Eunuch. 1650 Ciiarleton Paradoxes Prol. 
11 Nature is not yet evirate, but holds out bravely. 

Evirate (f’vireU, e’vir^t), v. [f. L. evirat- ppl. 
stem of evirdre to deprive of virility, f. e out -F 
vir man.] traits. To deprive of virility or man- 
hood. a. To castrate (a male), b. To deprive 
of manly qualities or attributes; to render un- 
manly in character or appearance. 

a. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 11. (1651) 312 Some 
Philosophers and Divines have evirated themselves, and put 
out their eyes voluntarily the better to contemplate. 3640 
Br. Hall Chr. Moder. 1. § 4 Origen and some others that 
have voluntarily evirated themselves. 3846 Landor Exam. 
Slinks. Wks. II. 280 The Pope offered a hundred marks in 
Latin to whoever should eviscerate and evirate him [Doctor 
Glaston]. 

. b. 1626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. {1620) 2 72 Hew doth 
it (idleness] euirate, un-man men? 3650 Eulwer Anthro- 
pornet. 131 Without . . impiety [we] cannot . . eradicate our 
Beard..hut we must renounce that, and account it for a 
sport so fondly to Evirate ourselves. 1875 Browning Aris- 
toph. Apol. 90 On thee whose life work preached ‘Raise 
soul, sink sense 1 Evirate Hermes ! ’ 

Hence Evirating, vbl. sb. 

1657 Reeve Gods Pica 245 Oh, look with shame . . upon 
this woful! evirating, or dis-humaning yourselves. 

Ii Evirato (mrato). PI. evirati. [Italian, ad. 
L. evirdtus , pa. pple. of evirdre : see Evirate vi] 
A male singer castrated in boyhood so as to retain 
an alto or soprano voice. Cf. Castrato. 

1796 Burney Metastasio III. 330 The exquisite voices 
and refinements in singing of the Evirati. _ 1879 J. Mar- 
shall in Grove Diet. Mas. I. 514 He [Fcrrijseems to have 
surpassed all the evirati in brilliance and endurance. 

Eviration (cvirF‘*Jon). [ad. X evirat ioti-cm , 
n. of action f. evirdre'. see Evirate vi\ The 
action of depriving of virility ; the state of being 
deprived of virility ; emasculation. Also pig. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 1232 They had saved the 
children of Greeks from eviration. 1654 Ussiier Ann. vi. 
(1658)^ 122 The wrong which had been done him in his 
eviration. 1730-6 Bailey tfoliot, Eviration , a gelding, an 
unmanning; also making effeminate. 

Jig. 1829 Landor hnag. Conv. (1846) II. 51 If he could^ re- 
cover his senses under a worse and more shameful eviration. 

+ Evi*rtnate, ppl. a. Obs . rare. [f. as next + 
-ati:-.] Deprived of virtue, strength, or power ; 
enervated. 


3799 S. T. Coleridge in Mrs. Sandford T. Pocde 
Friends (i88S) I. 304 The most heaven-inspired penmaker 
that . . these superficial, weak, and evirtuate ages have pro- 
duced to redeem themselves from ignominy. 

f Evrrtuate, obs. Also 7 evertuate. [f. 
Fr. {s)hterlu-er, f. e- (for es~) X ex - out + vertu 
virtue (cf. Pr. esverludar) + -ate 3.] 

1. a. repl. To put forth virtue from (oneself) ; 
to exert oneself (to do something), b. intr. To 
put forth virtue, exert influence. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 72 One should evertuate 
himselfe to bring something home, that may accrue to the 
publique benefit, c 1645 — Lett. (1650) II. Ixi, Thus my 
noble Lord have I evertuated myself, and strech’d all my 
sinnews . . to satisfy your Lordship’s desires touching this 
subject. 1675 Evelyn Terra (17291 25 The Secret we enquire 
after, and which does most apparently seem to evirtuate 
towards this end [manuring land], is some vegetable Salt. 

2. trails. To take away the virtue of, to deprive 
of authority, power, or strength. 

3640 Ld. Digby Sp. Trienn. Pari. (1641) 24 Where is the 
legislative Authority ?. .In the King circled in, fortified and 
evirtuated by his Parliament. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 
65 The Comitia are totally depraved and evirtuated by- 
being called out of the field into the palace. 1656 Blount 
Glossary., Evertuate. 3721-1800 Bailey, Evertuate. 

Eviscerate (iVi*ser*t), ppl . a. [ad. L. evi- 
sccrdt-iis, pa. pple. of eviseerdre : see next.] 
Drawn from the bowels (of the earth). 

3830 W. Phillips Alt. Sinai iv. 352 Lay blocks of sapphire 
shapeless, out of earth As fresh eviscerate. 

Eviscerate (A'i'ser^t), v. [f. X evisccrdt- ppl. 
stem of eviseerdre ( = sense 1 ), f. e- out + viscer-a 
(pi. of viscits) the internal organs, Viscera.] 

1. trails. To take out the internal organs or 
entrails of ; to disembowel ; to gut. Also absol. 

3623 in Cockeram. 3653 R. Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. 
Err. iv. xxxyj. 353 They are taken out of creatures that are 
slain and eviscerated. 1846 [see Evirate ».]. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expi. II. xii. 127 He was first harpooned, then 
eviscerated. 3862 Mncm. Mag. Oct. 513 The weird-like 
gutters eviscerate in desperation, as basketful after basket- 
ful is poured into the gutting-trough. 3862 Alcock Capil. 
Tycoon II. 6 Declaring that if he did not obtain full justice 
on the spot, he would eviscerate himself in the Prince’s 
presence. 1882 T. J. Parker in Nature XXV. 352 The fish 
is eviscerated, the gills removed and placed in strongspirit. 

b. ref. of the spider. Also Jig. + To eviscerate 
one's brains. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. m. xiv. (1651) 125 If he be a 
Scholar so commended for his much reading.. he will evis- 
cerate himself like a spider, study to death. 162 3 Drums r. 
of Hawtii. Cypress Grove Wks. t 19 The spider .. for 
the weaving of a scornful web eviscerateth it self many 
days. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 5 A spider evisce- 
rates herself, spends her own bowels in making a web to 
catch a fly. *654 T rapp Comm. Job xxxii. 11 Your.. most 
elaborate demonstrations, for the which you had eviscerated 
your brains. 

c. traits/. To clear out the contents of ; to 
empty, gut. 

1834 Blackw. May. XXXV. 656 In vain did I, as it were, 
eviscerate, .every pocket. 3837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. r. iv. iii, 
A Paper-Warehouse eviscerated by axe and fire. 

2. In various figurative applications. 

a. To draw out what is vital or essential in 
(any thing) ; to elicit the * pith * or essence of. rare. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva Pref. to Rdr., They . . as it were 
eviscerating Nature.. have collected innumerable Experi- 
ments, etc. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 205 To prevent 
fraud and chicane, and eviscerate the veiy truth of the 
title. 3872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. ix, Some single 
point I could, .eviscerate and leave, .settled. 

b. To empty of vital contents ; to deprive (an 
argument, institution, enactment, etc.) of all that 
gives it value or importance. 

3834 Black w. Alag. XXXVI. 329 France was eviscerated 
of all the nobler organs which once gave it a European 
existence. 1845 W. Sewell Haivkstone I. 79 The hymn. . 
was ..one of Watts' which Mr. Priestley had previously 
eviscerated of all peculiar doctrines. 3881 Daily News 15 
Feb. 2/x Amendments intended to eviscerate the clause 
were moved by Dr. Commins..and others. 

f c. transf. To bring out the inmost secrets of ; 
rcfl. to disclose one's inmost thoughts. Also Jig. 
Obs. rare. 

3607 J. King Serin. Nov. 32 Vet was.. the deep and vn- 
searchable hell of their harts . . eviscerated, ransacked, etc. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. vi. 270 Now that I have thus 
eviscerated myself and dealt so clearly with you, I desire by 
way of correspondence that you would tell me, etc. 

Eviscerated (ivi'sere^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 1 .] a. Disembowelled; Jig. deprived of vital 
contents. *fb. Sent forth from the vitals {obs.). 

1643 True Informer 35 The poorpenitent peccant soul 
may be said to breath out herself into the bosome of her 
Saviour by tender ejaculations.. and eviscerated ingemina- 
tions. 1858 Sears Alhan. 111. ii. 266 A question to which 
our eviscerated Protestantism is incapable of returning a 
consistent answer. 3884 Spectator 5 Apr. 439/2 Eviscerated 
prophecy of this kind is a mockery. 

Evi’Scerating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Eviscerate; lit. an d Jig. 

*599 Nasiie Lenten Stujfe 72 Nor Hucst thou [O Herring] 
by the unlyuing or euisecrating of others^ as most fishes do. 
3692 Sir T. P. Blount Ess. 112 The Eviscerating, and dis- 
closing the secrets of nature. 

Evisceration (fviserr^Jan). [as if ad. L. 
*eviscerdlidii'cm , n* of action f. eviseerdre : see 
Eviscerate. Cf. F. Evisceration. ] 


1. The action or process of eviscerating or taking 
out the viscera ; disembowelling. . . . * 

_ 1692 Edwards Remarkable Texts i6r This evisceration 
is very remarkable, for ’tis emphatically said his bowels, 
yea all his bowels gushed out. 3845 Syd. Smith Irish Rout. 
Cath. Ch. Wks. 1859 234/2 The O’Sullivans have a still 

earlier plea of suspension, evisceration, and division. 

transf. 3886 Boston tMass.) Jml. 3 Sept. 2/2 Another attri 
butes it [earthquake] to volcanic evisceration. 

2 . Jig. (cf. Eviscerate 2.) + a. Manifestation 

of one’s inmost thoughts ; unbosoming, b. The 
extracting or eliciting of the inner meaning (of 
anything). C. The’ depriving (an enactment or 
statement) of all that gives it value. 

3628 Donne .SVrw.ti64o)xxm.23o Gods laying himself open, 
his manifestation, .his evisceration and embowelling of him- 
selfe to us there [in heaven]. 1831: Coleridge Table-t. 27 
Oct., If a certain latitude in examining witnesses is. , a neces- 
sary mean towards the evisceration of the truth of matters 
of fact. 3874 H, R. Reynolds John Bapt. vHL 49S The 
practical evisceration or modification of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion by carnal br ceremonial additions. 1880 Stanley Ess., 
Subscription (1884) 179 A form of subscription which, after 
the evisceration of the old form, contains nothingof a safe- 
guard and something of an offence. 3880 E. White Cert. 
Relig. 54 The enormous labour rrf evisceration expended 
upon their writings by the Unitarian commentators. 

Evitable (e*vitab'l), a. [ad. X. evJldbilis avoid- 
able, f. evitdre : see Evite v. * Cf. F. evitable .] 
That admits of being avoided ; avoidable. (Now 
chiefly in negative contexts.) 

3502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. de W. tso6) iv. xix.,2i8 By 
necessyte euytable or not. _ c 3555 Harrseield Hen. PHI 
(1878) no Wherefore necessity only, though it be evitable, 
is sufficient to procure a dispensation. _ 3597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. (1617) 198 Of two such cuils, being not both euhable, 
the choice of the Jesse is not euill. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. 
11. i. (16751 100 How many evitable Mischiefs our own Appe- 
tites or Vices expose us to. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
J. 31 So much evitable difficulty, so much fruitless expendi- 
ture is incurred by every new enterprize. 3836 A. Walker 
Beauty in IVoman 36 The scarcely evitable consequence of 
great fortune, .will ever be the ruin of the rich. 

+ E'vitate, V. Obs. rare. [f. X evil at- ppl. 
stem of evitdre : see Evite v.J irons. To avoid, 
shun ; = Evite v. \ ■ ■ 

3588 R. Parke tr .ATcndoza's Hist. China 409 Many other 
thinges . . left out for to euitate tediousness. 3598 Shaks. 
Alcrry IP. v. v. 241 She doth euitate and shun A thousand 
irreligious cursed houres. 3603 Florio Afonta iyne (16^4) 
Whereas honest men profit the commonwealth in causing 
themselves to be imitated, I shall happily benefit the same, 
in making my selfe to be evitated. 3775 in Asm 
Evita-tion i evite 1 ■Jan), [a. X evitdtien-cm, n. 
of action f. evitdre : see Evite vi] The action of 
avoiding or shunning ; avoidance, shirking. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 293 In all Bodies, there ban Appetite 
of Union, and Evitation of Solution of Continuity^ 1655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 479/2 Election of things con- 
venient, and Evitation of their Contraries. 1790 Paley 
Horse Paul. i. 7*In the first of these [apocryphal epistles) I 
found, as I expected, a total evitation of circumstances. 
3885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. xvii. III. 372 The 
Englishman Pole., true ’to his destiny of evitation, had 
declined the toils and honours of the Papacy. 

E-vite, sb. [f. Eve the first woman + -ite. Cf. 
Adamite.] A name humorously applied to a 
woman wearing little clothing. 

3713 Addison in Guardian No. 134 f 6 There being so 
many in all Public Places, who show so great an Inclination 
to be Evites. Ibid. No. 142 That the Evites daily increase, 
and that fig-leaves are shortly coming into fashion. 

Evite (Aoi't), v. arch. [ad. F. evitcr , ad. X 
evitdre, f. c- out 4 - vitare to shun.] irons. To 
avoid, shun. (In i 8 -i 9 th c. almost peculiar to 
Scotch writers.) 

1 3503 Sheph. Kaletider viii, When they would evite and 
eschue the wonderful blasts of the wind, they plunged into 
the water. 3599 A. M. tx. GabeViouer's Bk. Physic he 132/2 
You must also evite all cibaryes which cause heate, ahoc 
spices. 3635 Quarles Embl. 1. viii. (1718) 33 What we 
ought t’ evite As our disease, we hug as our ddjght. __ 3697 
W.^Cleland Poems 79 Gam.) We’re obleidg'd in conscience, 
Evill's appearance to evite. a 1746 Maclaurin Algebra 
(ed.4) 265 In order to know how to evite this absurdity let 
us suppose [etc.]. 3814 Scott }Paz>. xiv, Balmawhappje 
could not. .evite giving satisfaction to both. 1834 WitsoN in 
Blackto. Alag. XXXV. 1005 The only position in which we 
could have evited death. 1889 Stevenson Alas ter of BaL 
lantrae xii. 314 Others.. were scarce able to support his 
neighbourhood — Sir William eviting to be near him. 

Hence Evrting vbl . sb,, the action of the verb 
Evite ; avoiding, avoidance. 

1541 Act 33 Hat. VIII, c. 2X For euiting of such like 
hainous and abhominable treasons. 1707 Sir W. Hope Ne w 
ATcth. Fencing 117141 267 Carrying sometimes your sword- 
hand low. .for the better eviting of your adversary's parade. 

t Evite*mal, a. Obs. Also /Eviternal. [f. 
X cmile runs (whence by contraction utemus'), f. 
tev-um age + -al. Cf. Fr. evitemel ( 16 th c. in 
Godef.), which may be the source. 

In med.L. xzntemus (owing to its more obvious con- 
nexion with the etymon sevuvi) was sometimes used to 
express eternity of duration, as contrasted with the notion 
of timelessness expressed by xtemus .] 

•= Eternal; used csp. with reference to future 
duration (see quot. s. v. ./Eviternal). Johnson's 
explanation (quot. 1755) is not supported by our 
examples. 

3596 Fitz-Gfkfray Sir F. Drake (tS 3 i) 33 CeJestiall 
Goddesse, evitcrnall Fame, Minerva’s daughter by fatre 



EVITERNITY, 


353 


EVOLUTE, 


Maia’s sonne. _ 1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. Prol. 81 
What pallid spirit tells of strange euents? Of euiternal 
night ? 1611 T. Farnaby Panegyr. Verses in Coryat Crudi- 
ties, Hang monuments of eviternall glory, .to th f honour of 
Thomas Coryate. 1652 Bp, Hall Myst. Godl. § <j The 
angels are truly existing, spiritual . . powerful, eviternal 
creatures. 1755 Johnson, Eviternal, eternal in a limited 
sense ; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 

Hence f Evite’rnally adv. — Eternally. 

1609 Bp. Hall Passion Semi. Wks. (1627) 437 The body 
hangs on the crosse, the soule is yeelded ; the Godhead is 
euiternally vnited to them both, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
Acts <$• Mon . 6 The Soule, is an essence .. eviternally sub- 
sisting, and immortal! as Angels are. 

Eviternity (Fvit 5 \initi). [ad. late L. xviter- 
nit as, f. xv it emus : see Eviternal. Cf. OF. 
cviternitei] Eternity of duration ; everlastingness. 
(See also quot. 1755.) 

1596-1640 [see /Eviternity]. 1652 Bp. Hall Invis. 
IVorld (L.), There shall we. .passe our eviternity ofblisse in 
lauding and praising .. our Creator. 1656 [J. Serjeant] 
tr. T. White's Peripatet. Instit. 329 The notion and differ- 
ence of three Durations is evident : of Time . . of Eternity 
[explicated] when we treated of God : lastly, of Eviternity 
in Intelligences. 1755 Johnson, Eviternity , duration not 
infinitely, but indefinitely long. _ 1828 D 1 Israeli Chas /, I. 
iii. 33 /The questions.. whether his [God’s] eternity was only 
an evi-temity. 

Evittate (*ivrteit), a. Bot. [f. E- pref,3 + Vitta 
+ - ate 2,] Having no vittse or oil-canals ; said of 
the fruit of some umbelliferous plants. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

E VO cable (e'vtfkab’l), a. [a. F. evoe able, i. 
evoquer, ad. L. evoc-dre : see Evoke.] That may 
be called forth. 

Evocate (ew^krit), V. [f. L. evocat- ppl. stem 
of evocare : see Evoke.] 
i 1 . trans. To call forth. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1639 Br. Reynolds Lord's Supp. xviii, The seed to be 
scattered, .the Sun to evocate and excite the seminal virtue. 
1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 6 The said Arsenical 
bodies. .require. .a very dry and warm.. air, to melt and 
open the surface of the Earth.. to attract and evocate them 
thence. [Misquoted by Johnson s.v. Evacate.] 

2 . To call up (spirits) from the dead, (events) 
from past times. 

1675 J. Smith Chr. Relig. Appeal 11. loThyestes his Ghost 
groans.. when ere that is evocated to attend the pleasure of 
the black Artist. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible v. in. iii, 
[Saul] thinking there was any efficacy in magical operations 
to evocate the dead. 1817 Byron Let. Murray 15 Feb. in 
Wks. (1846) 175/2 He. .goes, .to evocate a ghost. 1822 T. 
Taylor Apuleius 277 The ancient Egyptians evocated the 
souls of demons, or angels, and inserted them in sacred 
images. 1827 Sir H. Taylor Isaac Comncnus j. iv, Where 
memory evocates imperial deeds Such as betray’d Eritanni- 
cus of old. 1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions (1862) 392 
note , Here Ulysses evocates the souls of the dead. 

3 . nonce-use. To call out (from a house, etc.). 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 228 Driving to the palace [I] 

evocated the archbishop’s confessor. 

Hence E’vocated,///. a. 

2816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. III. 350 The evo- 
cated spirits come up. 

Evocation (evok^’Jan). [ad. L. evoedtion-em, 
n. of action f. evocare : see Evoke.] The action 
of evoking ; a calling forth or out. 

fl. The calling (of a person) from a specified 
place or association ; (of the spirit) from present 
surroundings. Obs. 

1574HELL0WES Gueuara’s Fain. Ep. (1577) 202 In this 
euocation of Abraham is taught howe needefull it is to.. 
Gods people, to be deuided anddrawn from vices. 1612-5 
Bp. Hall Contempt, O. T. xx. ii, The hastie evocation of 
so noted a person, to such a secrecie. a 1631 Donne Serm. 
exxi. V. 150 His Night-watchings are Ecstatics and Evoca- 
tions of his Soul into the Presence and Communion of 
Saints, a 1640 Jackson Creedxiu vii, The Greek 'EkkAijoYcl 
[ signifies] a society elected or called out. This evocation 
or selection is of divers sorts. 

transf. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 448 Our 
spirits and blood, and whatsoever is fluid within us, is called 
out from the internal to the external parts of our bodies. . 
He that can give a possible cause of this evocation and 
swelling [etc.]. 

b. Rom. Antiq. The calling upon the gods of 
a besieged city to forsake it and come over to 
the besiegers. 

1656 Cowley Davideis iv. notes 149 Their solemn Evoca- 
tion of Gods from the Cities which they besieged. 1753 in 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1853 De Quincey IVks, (1862] XIV. 
73 The Pagan practice of evocation applied to the tutelary 
deities of such a state, 

f 2. = Avocation 2 , 3 . 

1769 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 2/2 If the empress of 
Russia finds no evocation from disturbances at home.. the 
Turkish empire may. .fall by the hands of a woman. 1810 
Scott Let. to IV. Hayleyiz July, A number of most un- 
poetical evocations have made me appear very ungrateful. 

3 . a. The evoking or calling up a spirit. Const. 
of. b. The formula to be used in evoking a spirit. 

a. 1633 Ames Agsl. Cerent. 11. 147 IThey] paved the way 
for invocation of Saints in heaven, and evocation of men out 
of Hell. x68i H. More in GlanvilVs Sadducismus Postscr. 
43 She turning her face from Saul, mutters to her self some 
Magical form of evocation of Spirits. 1843 Blacksv. Mug. 
LIV. 675 The rapidity of her evocation was most surprising, 
as M. de Cagliostro had no idea of the person I should 
desire him to call up. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics ( 1 860) 
I. 83 Divination and evocations are practised with increas- 
ing credulity. 

VOL. III. 


b. 1631 A. B. tr, Raleigh's Ghost j. xiii. 208 The like 
Negromantical euocation to be made by Scipio, is read in 
Siluius. 1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit., Dreams Dawn Philos ., 
The abbot., sent three pr four leaves stuffed with the names 
of devils, and with their evocations. 

4. The calling out or removal of a cause or 
action from an inferior to a superior court ; = med. 
L. evocatio, Fr. evocation. 

[x6xx Cotgr., Evocation, an euocation. .also, a calling 
before one by authoritie ; a transferring, or remouing of 
causes vnto a higher Court by command of the Judges 
thereof.} 1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Kings i. 8 Korean he 
be debarred. . by precognition, .or evocation to determine or 
Judge in any thing that concerneth that his Kingdome. 
1682 News fr. France 10 The one [Edict] was that no 
Protestant may have the Relief of an Evocation (or appeal) 
from any Court of Justice. 1694 Falle Jersey vii. 206 
We have a Jurisdiction established among our selves, and 
our Properties secured against vexatious suits and Evoca- 
tions into England. 1759 Hume Hist. Eng. (1818) IV. 90 
The evocation which came a few days after from Rome. 
1791 St. pa/ers in Ann. Reg. 271* The citizens cannot be 
withdrawn from the judges.. by any other attributions or 
evocations than those which are determined by the laws. 
1832 in Webster. ^ X862 S. Lucas Secuiaria 363 Other mat- 
ters.. were from time to time withdrawn from the ordinary 
tribunals, and by a process of evocation transferred to the 
Council. 

5. a. The action of evoking or calling forth into 
existence or activity; an instance of the same. 
Const, of. Also concr. 

x 775 Harris Philos . Arrangem. (1841) 259 There is no 
one.. who imagines .. every recent production ..to be an 
absolutely fresh creation, .an evocation of something out of 
nothing. 1B22 . De Quincey^ Confess. (1862)84 Magical 
power of evocation which Christianity has put forth. 1845 
R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ.vr. fed. 2) 84 You have caused 
him who was created a thinking being, to think. You have 
done reverence to the Father of spirits in the evocation of 
that spirit. x86i M c Caul Aids to Faith v. 215 The evoca- 
tion of light is the prominent object of the first day’s work. 
x88x E. Mulford Republic 0/ God viii. 173 The faith which 
is the gift and the evocation of this revelation. 1887 Glad- 
stone in Times 6 Sept. 12/3 There is a growing necessity 
for the cultivation of local resources .. the evocation of which 
will be a most healthy proceeding. 

b. With reference to the Platonic theory of 
recollection {&vdpvijois ) : A calling up of know- 
ledge acquired in a previous state of existence. 
X646S1R T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. Aiij a,We could be 
content with PJato, that knowledge were but Remembrance; 
that Intellectual acquisition were _ but Reminiscentiall 
evocation. 1865 Grote Plato I. xix. 530 This magical 
evocation of knowledge from an untaught youth. 

1 6. Gram. (See quots.) Obs. 
x6i2 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 27 Even’ Vocative case is 
of the second Person,. by a figure called Evocation.. Be- 
cause Tu or Vos are understood in every Voc. case. 1657 
J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 190 Evocation is an immediate Re- 
duction of the third person either to the first or second. 
1678-96 Phillips Evocation , in Grammar it is a figure of 
Construction, being a reducing of the third Person, either 
to the first or second ; as Ego tux deliciz istuc veniam. 

Evocative (fvp’kativ, e-vok^tiv), a. [ad. L. 
evoedtiv-us , f. evocare: see Evocate.] Tending 
to call or draw forth. Const, of. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou’s Disp. 160* Gargarismes. .whose 
faculty is either levative, or repressive, or evocative. 1855 
Bailey Mystic 61 At his will-fraught and evocative word, 
The strange star brightened largeher. x88x Brit. Q. Rev. 
Jan., The soul of good in things evil which has proved, .so 
evocative of some of the least natural graces, so productive 
of spiritual energy. 

Evocator (e'vJk^tai). [a. L. evocator , agent-n. 
f. evocare : see Evocate.] One who evocates or 
evokes ; esp. one who evokes or calls up a spirit. 

1704 T. Taylor Pausanias I. 305 [HeJ’went to Phigalea, 
to the Arcadian evocators of souls, 18x7 Byron Manfred 
it. ii. 188 He.. roused The Arcadian Evocators to compel 
The indignant shadow to depose her wrath. 1835 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXVIII. 647 Imagination.. like an olden Evocator 
rears The gorgeous phantoms of forgotten years. 

Evocatory (*Vp-kat 3 ri),fl. [ad. late L. evoedtori- 
us, f. evocare : see Evocate and -ory.] Having 
the function of evoking or calling forth. 

<117x1 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 266 Satan.. Saw an 
old Clinick breathing out his last, And his evocatory Fiends 
enjoin’d Whom he to tare away his Soul assign’d. 18x7 tr. 
Dubois' People of India xi, The Mantras., are of various 
sorts, invocatory, evocatory , deprecatory, conservatory. 

Evoca'trix. rare— 1 , [a. L. *evocdtrix, fem. of 
evocator : see Evocator.] A female evocator; 
a woman who calls up spirits. 

1847 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. VIII. 138 She was 
an Evocatnx, or female necromancer, evoking phantoms 
that stood in some unknown relation to dead men. 

II Evoe, tut. ( sb .) Also evohe. [a. L. evoe, 
more correctly etux, etthce , a. Gr. euoP.] The 
Bacchanalian exclamation * Evoe ! 1 

1586 Praise of Mus. 6 Those dronken euohes and howl- 
inges. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. if. iii. 9 Like Mamads 
who cry loud, Evoe ! Evoe ! 1830 Carlyle Mtsc. (1872) 
III. 2 The earth is giddy with their clangour, their evohes. 

f Evoi'd, v- Be. Obs. Also 6 evode. [ad. 
OF. evitider (mod.F. evider), f. /- out + wider, 
f. vuide (Fr. vide) Void.] trans. To clear out, 
empty out, remove, get rid of. 

1533 Bellenden Liv}’ v. (1822) 424 He maid thame [the 
army] to evode all dredoure, takand na fere of inemyis. 
1536 — Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. Jvii, Thay wald nevir evoid 
the displeseir-.out of thair hertis. 

Evoir, obs. form of Ivory, 


Evoke (FvJu'k), v. [ad. Fr. evoquer, ad, L. 
evoc-dre , f. e- out + vocare to call.] 

1 . trans. To call forth ; esp. to summon up (spirits, 
etc.) by the use of magic charms. 

1623-6 Cockeram, Euoke, to call forth. 1774 Wart on 
// 1st. Eng. Poetry xxxiii. (1840) II. 509 The only. . use of this 
character is.. to evoke the Devil, and summon the court. 
Ibid. Ixi. (1840) III. 399 To evoke the Queen of the Fairies 
in the solitude of a gloomy grove. x8xz Landor Ct . 
Julian Wks. 1846 II. 503 If only warlike spirits were 
evoked By the war-demon. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 
(ed. 6) II. ii. 15 It is a monster thus evoked that we see 
stalking abroad. 

2 . transf and fig. a. In various associations, 
with more or less obvious allusion to magical 
operations. 

1749 Warburton Lett. (1809) 13, I had no sooner 
evoked the name of Shakespear from the.. former editions 
than a crew of strange devils. .come chattering, .round 
about me. 1757 Hurd On Marks of Imitation , Johnson 
evokes Fancy out of her cave of cloud. 1844 Emerson Led. 
Vug. Anter. Wks. (Bohn) II. 293 Railroad iron is a magi- 
cian’s rod. .to evoke the sleeping energies ofhnd and water. 
1868 Stanley JVestm. Ab. i. 21 On his way he evoked with 
his staff the two springs of the Island. 

b. To call (a feeling, faculty, manifestation, 
etc.) into being or activity. Also, To call up 
(a memory) from the past. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 70 
The ambition to create value evokes every kind of ability. 
1866 Max Muller Chips (1880) III. vii. 183 He rather 
likes now and then to evoke a smile. 1877 Browning La 
Saisiaz (1878) 82 Be this, sad yet sweet, the sole Memory 
evoked from slumber ! 1879 Carpf.nter Ment . Phys. 1. 1. 

§ 16. 18 Unable to evoke a respondent movement from the 
exhausted Muscles. 

3 . To summon (a cause) from an inferior to a 
superior tribunal (cf. Avoke). 

1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 474 ntarg., The conference at 
York evoked to London. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 10 
She protested against the competency of the court, as the 
cause had been evoked to Rome by the Pope. 1851 Hussey 
Papal Pcaver i. 5 Authority to evoke causes to Rome. 
Hence Evo’ked ppl. a. ; Evo'ker, one who or that 
which evokes ; Evoking vbl. sb., the action of the 
vb. Evoke. 

1849 S. R. Maitland llluslr. Mesmerism 1. 49 Where do 
we read about magic circles, and evoked fiends, black 
cats, etc. ? 1845 Mo2ley Ess. (1878) 1. 121 An evoker of all 
his cleverness and ready wit. 2853 De Quincey Autobiog. 
Sk. Wks. I. 27 The playfulness of the scene is the very 
evoker of the solemn remembrances that lie hidden below. 
1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist . Ten. Y. II. 189 The 
evoking of this famous and terrible name provoked scandal. 

t E'volate, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. evoldt- ppl, 
stem of evoldre, f. e- out + void re to fly.] intr. 
To fly forth or away. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 369 Flowers.. at length 
evolatingin dawen. 

t Evola’tic, a. Obs.-° [f. L. evoldt - ppl. stem 
of evoldre (see prec.) + -ic.] ‘Flying abroad’. 
Bailey {folio, 1730-6). 

1775 in Ash ; hence in mod. Diets. 

t Evola’tical, a. Obs~° - prec. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey ; hence 
in mod. Diets. 

+ Evola’tion. Obs. Also 7 in bad form 
evolition. [ad. late L. evoldtion-em , n. of action 
f. evoldre : see Evolate.] The action of flying 
out or away. 

1644 Bp. Hall Free Prisoner § 7 tT.) These walls of flesh 
forbid that evolation [of the soul]. 1645 — Remedy Discon- 
tents, How did he triumph over your cruelty? how did he 
by his happy evolation make all those stones precious? 
1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 31 Forest trees and woods., 
hinder the necessary evolition of this superfluous moisture. 
1669 J. Rose Eng. Vineyard (1675) 22 Salts and spirits 
which a more moderate fire would preserve from evolition 
and flying away. 

+ E voluble, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as if ad. L, 
*evolubilis , f. evolvere : see Evolve. Cf. Voluble.] 
Rolling swiftly away. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) 558 That Life which is 
consumed by an evoluble succession. 

E volute (e’volittt), a. and sb. [ad. L. evolut -us, 
pa. pple. of evolvere to roll out ; see EvolveJ 

A. adf. 

a. Evolute cume^’B. 1. b. (See quot. 1835.) 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. I. 453/1 s.v., The values of the 
absciss and ordinate of the Evolute curve EC. 1828 — 
Course Math. II. 351 Any radius of curvature, .is a tangent 
to the evolute curve at the point F. 1835 Lindley Introd. 
Bot. (1848) II. 65 Exorhizie evolute, or fully developed. 

B. Sb. 

X. Math. A curve which is the locus of the 
centres of curvature of another curve (its involute), 
or the envelope of all its normals. Radius of the 
Evolute , Imperfect Evolute (see quots. 1 75 1 )* 

The end of a stretched thread unwound from the evolute 
will trace the involute ; hence the names. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 175* Chambers Cycl. s.y., The 
radius of the Evolute is the part of the thread comprised be- 
tween any point where it is a tangent to the evolute, and 
the correspondent point where it terminates in the new curve, 
/bid.. Imperfect Evolute . . This curve would be a sort of 
evolute, and would have its radii ; but an imperfect evolute, 
since the radii are not perpendicular to the first curve. 
2852 G. Salmon Higher Plane Crimes no If we take at 
fourth harmonic to the tangent and the lines joining its. 

CO 
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point of contact to two fixed points, we shall have a line 
which may be called the quasi -normal, and its envelope will 
be a quasi -evolute. i83i \V. Spottiswoode in Nature No. 
624. 571 The phosphorescence takes the form,, approxi- 
mately, of the evolute of an ellipse. 1882 Proctor in Know- 
ledge 24 Nov. 423 The evolute of a circle is a point— the 
circle's centre. The evolute of a straight line is either of 
the points at infinity in direction perpendicular to the line. 

2. Erroneously used for Involute. Also attrib. 
in cvolute-eog, a cog the two sides of which are 
involutes of circles. 

1812-6 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 81 One of the curves 
there proposed [for the teeth of wheels] is the evolute of the 
circle, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 140 A wheel, having 
on its circumference a series of evolute-cogs. 

3. The developed surface, ‘development’, of a 
cone or cylinder, rare. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 60 note. The figure thus 
formed would become a kind of evolute of the surface of the 
whole building. 

Evolntillty (rvpdif/fcHiti). [f. L. evolut- (ppl. 
stem of evolvere : see Evolve. Cf. contractility .] 
'The faculty possessed by all substances which are 
capable of self-nourishment to manifest the nutri- 
tive acts by changes of form, or of volume, or of 
structure’ (Syd. Soc . Lex. 1884 V 
Evolution (evolhrjan, zvoli?7 jsn). [ad. L-. 
cvoliilidit-cm (recorded in the sense ‘ unrolling of 
a book ’), n. of action f. evolvere : see Evolve. 
Cf. Fr. evolution. The pronunciation (fvo-) is 
not sanctioned by any Diet., but is now somewhat 
common.] 

I. The process of unrolling, opening out, or 
disengaging from an envelope. 

1. The opening out or unfolding of what is 
wrapped up (c.g. a roll, a bud, etc.) ; Jig. the 
spreading out before the mental vision (of a series 
of objects) ; the appearance in orderly succession 
of a long train of events. Also concr. * the series 
of things unfolded or unrolled * (JA 

1647 H. More Poems 150 Evolution Of outward forms 
spread in the worlds vast spright. 1667 — Div. Dial. i. § 15 
The whole evolution of. .ages, from everlasting to everlast- 
ing, is. .represented to God at once. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. 
Syst. 878 The Periods of Divine Providence, here in this 
World, are commonly Longer, and the Evolutions thereof 
Slower. 1742 Young Nt. Tit. iv. 510 Beyond lon^ ages, yet 
roll'd up in shades.. What evolutions of surprising fate! 
1762 — Resignation n.xxxvi, Flowers. .When ev’ningdamps 
and shades descend, Their evolutions close. 2759 Johnson 
Idler No 70 r 11 He whose task is to reap and thresh will 
not be contented without examining the evolution of the 
seed. 1843 G. S. Fader Sacred Cal. Profit. (1844) I. p ; xv, 
The evolution of time has served only to confirm me in . . 
the honest persuasion, that, etc. 

2. Emergence or protrusion from the folds of an 
envelope. Frequent in Biol. 

1762 Hudson in Phil. Trans. LII. 500 Our author asserts, 
That every Fungus is contained in an entire and perfect 
state, .in the egg, or as it is called, the seed, and wants no- 
thing but evolution, in order to imbibe the necessary juices. 
1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 5, I determined to leave Nature un- 
disturbed, to effect the evolution of the child. 1817^ T. 
Say Hessian Fly, Entom. Wks. 1850 II. 7 The specious 
circumstance of its evolution from the pupa itself of the 
destroying larva. 1887 Gray’s Anat.- (ed. Pike) 85 The 
first appearance of the eye consists in the protrusion or evo- 
lution from the medullary wall of the. .interbrain of a vesicle. 

3. The process of evolving, disengaging, or giving 
off (gas, heat, light, sound, etc.) ,' an instance of 
this process. 

1806 Med.. Jrnl. XV. 289’ A powerful evolution of the 
muriatic acid is painful and dangerous. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama'Sc. <$• Art 11 . 278 Two dissimilar metals are not 
essential to the evolution of galvanism. 1839 G. Bird Nat. 
Philos. 138 The e’volution of musical sounds during the 
cooling of heated, metals. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. it. 
xxxii. 214 There is a constant evolution of heat and light. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 82 Decomposed by the acid with 
the evolution of carbonic acid gas. 

4. Math. a. Geom. The unfolding or opening 
out of a curve : + (a.) the straightening it out, 
through all intermediate degrees of curvature, till 
it becomes a straight line ; (/».) the production 
from it of an involute, such as would be traced by 
the end of a stretched flexible thread unwound 
from the outside of the curve. 

1700 Phil. Trans. XXII. 445 By the Equable Evolution 
of a Circle, I mean such a gradual approach of its Periferie 
to Rectitude, as that all its parts do together and equally 
evolve or unbend. 1727^51 Chambers Cyct., Evolution , in 
geometry, the unfolding, or opening of a curve, and making 
it describe an evolvent. 1828 Hutton Course Math. III. 
352 To determine the nature of the curve by whose evolu- 
tion the common parabola AB is described. 

b. Arith. and Alg. The extraction of any root 
from any given power ; the reverse of involution. 

1706 in Phillips <ed. Kersey). 1734 Builder’s Diet., Evo- 
lution, The Extraction of Roots out of Powers. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. I. 200 Evolution is ..the method 
of finding the square root, cube root, etc., of any given 
quantity. 1859 Barn. Smith Arith. 4 Algebra led. 6) 262 
Evolution is the inverse of Involution ; being the method of 
finding any root of a given quantity. 

5. The process of evolving, developing, or work- 
ing out in detail, what is implicitly or potentially 
contained in an idea or principle ; the develop- 
ment of a design, argument, etc. 
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1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. lit. ii. 259 It must have po- 
tentially at least the whole Systeme of Humane Nature, or 
at least that Ideal Principle . . thereof, in the evolution 
whereof the complement and formation of the Humane 
Nature must oonsist. 1768 Johns on to Shahs. Wks. 

IX. 247 His plays., in the successive evolutions of the 
design, sometimes produce seriousness and sorrow, and 
sometimes levity and laughter. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 
p. xv, They [certain names] maybe again resolved by an easy 
and fair evolution. 1820 Coleridge Let. C. A. Talk { in 
Sotheby's Catal. May 1890), I had arrived at this conclusion 
by necessary evolution from the First Principle of my 
Philosophy. 1870 R. W. Dale Week-day Serin, iv. 83 Some 
slip in the evolution of an argument. 1878 SmrsoN Seh. 
Shaks. I. 140 A chorus, is introduced to make up for the 
want of dramatic evolution. 

b. concr. The result of this process. 

1820 Coleridge Let. C. A. Tulk (in Sotheby's Catal. 
May 1800), The sensible world. is but the evolution of the 
Truth, Love, and Life, or their opposites, in Man. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 10 Philosophers who be- 
lieve themselves organs of the world-soul, and their systems 
an evolution of the Deity. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Phil. 
Syst. 55 note, In the S&nkhya, happiness, misery, will, and 
activity, .are evolutions from, .the internal organ. 

6 . Biol. a. Of animal and vegetable organisms 
or their parts: The process of developing from 
a rudimentary to a mature or complete state. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2078 By the word Change [in Insects] 
is nothing else to be understood but a gradual and natural 
Evolution and Growth of the parts. 1745 Needham Mtcrosc. 
Disc. Introd. 1 Nature .. ever exerting its Fecundity in a 
successive Evolution of organised Bodies. 1791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. 11. 8 note. The gradual evolution of the young 
animal or plant from its egg or seed. x8ox Med. yrnl. V. 588 
A series of experiments on the evolution of the Chick. 1805 
Ibid. XIV. 336 The formation and evolution of this part of 
the brain. 1839 Johnston in Proc. Bcrzv. Nat. Club I. 
201 Masses of e^gs, in different stages of their evolution, 
are met with in the same nest. 

b. Theory of Evolution : the hypothesis (first 
propounded under that name by Bonnet 1762 ) 
that the embryo or germ, instead of being brought 
into existence by the process of fecundation, is 
a development or expansion of a pre-existing form, 
which contains the rudiments of all the parts of 
the future organism. Also called { the theory of 
Preformation the latter name is now preferred, 
to avoid confusion with the following sense. 

1831 [see Epigenesis]. 1877 Huxley Ettcycl. Brit. VIII. 
745- 

c. The origination of species of animals and 
plants, as conceived by those who attribute it to 
a process of development from earlier forms, and 
not to a process of 'special creation’. Often in 
phrases Doctrine, Theory of Evolution. 

1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 11 The testacea of the ocean 
existed first, until some of them by gradual evolution, were 
improved into those inhabiting the land. 1852 H. Stencer 
Dcvelopcment Hypoth. Ess. (1883) I. 381 Those who cava- 
lierly reject the Theory of Evolution, as not adequately 
supported by facts, seem quite to forget that their own 
theory Js supported by no facts at all. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. vii. (1873)201 At the present day almost all naturalists 
admit evolution under some form. 1863 E. V. Neale Anal. 
Th. $ Nat. 185 The diversity of species has arisen by the 
evolution of one species out of another. iSSxSir J. Hooker 
in Nature No. 619. 446 The doctrine of the orderly evolu- 
tion of species under known laws. 

7. The development or gvowth, according to its 
inherent tendencies, of anything that may be com- 
pared to a living organism {e.g. of a political 
constitution, science, language, etc.) ; sometimes 
contrasted with revolution. Also, the rise or 
origination of anything by natural development, 
as distinguished from its production by a specific 
act; ‘ growing’ as opposed to ‘ being made 1 . 

1807 Knox & Jebd Corn. 1 . 367 Its[our British constitution’s] 
tardy evolution bespeaks something fitter to endure. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man (1835)11. vii. 39When commerce is left 
to its own spontaneous evolutions. 1837 Sir F. Palcrave 
Mcrch. 4 Friar (1844) 138 Our constitutional form of 
government has been produced by evolution. 1847 Grote 
Greece II. xvii. (1862) II. 431 The same great evolution of 
Scythian power. 1873 H. Spencer Study Sociol. v. 98 
Psychology, .deals with the evolution of the faculties .. by 
what processes . . ideas grow from concrete to abstract ana 
from simple to complex. 

8 . The formation of the heavenly bodies accord- 
ing to the received theory which supposes it to 
have taken place by the concentration and con- 
solidation of cosmic matter. 

1850 Nichol Archil. Heav. Pt. m .(title) Psyche, or Evo- 
lution. Ibid. 239 ( heading of page) Universal Evolution. 
1851 Ibid. (ed. 9) 289 As on Earth, there is[jiV] also — ruling 
these high Heavens — vast processes of evolution. ^ 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. i. 2 The idea of the evolution of 
planets is due to the great astronomer. .Laplace. 

9. In recent philosophical speculation used in 
a more comprehensive sense, of which the senses 
6 a, 6 c, 7 , 8 are regarded as special applications. 

p According to Herbert Spencer, whose views nave gnsatly 
influenced not only the technical but also the popular use 
of the word, all the changes in 'the universe, whether 
material or psychical, are phenomena either of Evolution or 
of the reverse process of Dissolution ; his definition of the 
former is quoted below. 

1862 H. SrENCER First Princ. 11. xvii. §145 (1875) 39 ® The 
formula finally stands thus Evolution is an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; during 
which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
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homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; and 
during which the retained motion undergoes a parallel 
transformation. 1878 J, Sully in Encycl. Brit. VIII, 765 
Mental evolution is a progressive composition of units of 
feeling in more and more complex forms. Ibut.j Mr. Spen- 
cer’s elaboration of the subject of social evolution has not 
been carried far enough. 1883 A. Barratt Phys. Me tem- 
pi ric 32 The laws of Evolution apply to both universes .. a 
universe of material forces, and a universe of conscious 
states. 1885 Clodd Myths <$■ Dr. it. i. 144 Evolution is 
advance from the simple to the complex. 

II. A tactical movement (and derived senses). 

10. Mil. and Natit. The unfolding or opening 
out of a body of troops or squadron of ships; 
hence gen. any movement or change of position, 
such as counter-marching, wheeling, etc., required 
in the due disposition of a force, whether for re- 
view, or for active operations. Also fig. 

j6s2 F. Markham Bk. War tv. viii. 151 But if it be tn 
performe any Evolution or alteration of figure . . then he 
shall see that they obserue at least six foote distance . . be- 
tweene one Horseman and another. [1697 P. Hoste {title) 
L’Art des Armies Navales, ou Traite des Evolutions Na* 
vales]. 1704 Cocker App. Terms of War , Evolutions, 
when a Body of Men change their form . . This is done by 
doubling of Ranks or Files, Counter-marches, or Wheel- 
ings. X751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., By naval evolutions he 
[Hoste] means, the motions made by a fleet, squadron, or 
naval armament, in order to put themselves into a proper 
disposition for attacking the enemy, or defending them- 
selves with the most advantage. 1796-7 Instr.fr Reg. 
Caz<alry (1813) 90 This countermarch of each division is an 
evolution of great utility. 1836 Thirlwall Greece II. xv, 
307 The Persian ships were turned by the wind and the 
waves, their evolutions were thwarted. 1853 Stocqueler 
Mil. Encycl. s.v.. That evolution is best which, with a 
given number of men, may be executed in the least space. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 253 The surrounding country 
was level and suitable to the evolutions of cavalry'. 
fig. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 206 That versatility’, 
those sudden evolutions . . have something derogated from 
the credit of all public professions. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. 
Lit. fiZ6y) 580 Jonson’s intense observation was micro- 
scopical when turned to the minute evolutions of society. 
1847 H ELrs Friends in C. (1873) I. vii. 90 Evolutions of 
patience and temper are performed at the fireside. 

11. transf. A wheeling about ; a movement in 
dancing, gymnastics, etc. Also, one of the regu- 
lated and recurring movements of a portion of 
a machine. 

a 1691 Boyle (J.), The spontaneous coagulation of the 
little saline bodies was preceded by almost innumerable 
evolutions. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) h 79 / [ They 
moVe in an agreeable manner, performing certain involu- 
tions and evolutions in a quick measure. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dont. Amusem. 41 Clouds, .of a dark brown colour, floating 
in varied evolutions. 1825 J. Nicholson OPerat. Mechanic' 
73 The various evolutions and positions to which every 
revolution of the wheel subjects’ each paddle. 1833 J. Hol- 
land Manuf. Metals II. 214 The short evolution which 
the bar has to traverse, not being more than one fourth of 
a circle. 1837 Nezv Monthly Mag. LI. 471 A perfect artiste 
of the ballet . . going through her admirable evolutions. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Touts C. xi, Haley, .madehim.. perform 
various evolutions to show his muscles. 

f b. A winding about, an intricate form. Obs. 
1763 Johnson 5 July in Boszuell, It is not in the showy 
evolutions of buildings . . that the wonderful immensity of 
London consists. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 270 Roots . . 
and sprays are often so fantastic in their evolutions as to 
betray a remote resemblance [to a human fabric]. 

III. 12. In etymological sense: The action 
of rolling (anything) out on a spindle, rare. 

1880 R. Owen Sanctorale Cathol. 271 From the horrible 
manner of his death by the evolution of his intestines, 
Italians regard him [St. Elmo] as their advocate against 
spasmodic pains. 

Evolutional (evolif/'Janal), a. [f. prec. + -Ai< ] 
Of or pertaining to evolution ; due to or produced 
by evolution. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 181 note, The Upani- 
shads. .describe Brahma, .as unchangeable ; and this notion 
would be contravened by that of his being an evolutional 
material cause. 1874 Morley Compromise (1886) 209 The 
evolutional theory’ of society. 

Evolutionary (evoliS-Janari), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ARY.] 

1. Of or pertaining to evolution or development; 
evolutional. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1875 N. A mer, Rcr. 
CXX. 255 The bond of continuity which makes man the 
central link between his ancestors and his posterity is evo- 
lutionary. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. La~.v in Spir. IP. xit. 
(1884)407 The development throughout obeys the evolu- 
tionary law in being from the general to the special. 

b. Of language, opinions, methods, etc. : In 
accordance with the theory of evolution. Hence 
qualifying personal designations : Following evo- 
lutionary methods. 

1864 F. Hall in Wilson tr. Vishnu Parana I II. 35 The evo- 
lutionary doctrine. i88x G. Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. x. 93 

These self-same.. outer flowers. .make the gucldcr rose so 
interesting a plant in the eyes of the evolutionary biologist. 
1876 C. E. Aitleton Life Lit. Rclics{\f&\)\%\ Its process, 
as we should now say in evolutionary language. 1881 Ro- 
manes in Aa////rXXnL 5 ax The evolutionary psychologist. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or performing the evolutions 
or manoeuvres of troops or ships of war. 

2859 in Worcester. x86x J. H. Macdonald Evolut. 
Battalion 8 The first object of all evolutionary operations in 
the field .. is to move towards the cnemy. f x88x Army $■ 
Navy Gas. 23 July 570/2 The French Evolutionarj'squaaron 
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will visit Oran. .Algiers, etc. 1890 Daily News 9 May 5/6 
The evolutionary grounds on which the special review is to 
be held . .cover a magnificent area of level steppe. 

Evolutionism (evolitt'/aniz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -ism.] The theory of evolution or develop- 
ment. 

*369 Huxley in Set. Opitt. 28 Apr. 487/r The three 
schools of geological speculation which I have termed 
Catastrophism, Uniformitarianism, and Evolutionism. 1872 
E. Fry m Spectator 21 Sept. 1201 Evolutionism does not 
propose to explain the unfolding of life out'of dead matter. 
1873 Dawson Earth <$• Man xiv. 348 Evolutionism .. ex* 
eluded creation and theism. 

Evolutionist (evolubjanist). [as prec. + -ist.] 

1. One who upholds the doctrine of evolution; 
an adherent of evolutionism. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vii. (1873) 189 It is admitted by 
most evolutionists that mammals are descended from a 
marsupial form. 1873 Dawson Earth <5- Man xiv. 349 The 
evolutionist is rehlly in a position of absolute antagonism 
to the idea of creation, 
b. attrib. or adj. 

1877 Dawson Orig. World xv. 33S The prevalence of the 
evolutionist philosophy. 1882 Athcnxum 24 June 789/2 
Right conduct on evolutionist principles can only be such 
conduct as is in accord with the conditions of social vitality. 

2. An advocate of the theory of * Evolution’, as 
opposed to Epigenesis. Cf. Evolution 6 b. 

1875 tr. Schmidt’s Desc . <$• Darzv. 45 The vehement, dis* 
pute. . between Evolutionists and Epigenists; 

3. One skilled in evolutions. 

1864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Evolutionistic (e:v61i/7jani*stik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] a. Tending to support the doctrine of 
evolution. *i I b. Tending to produce evolution. 

1883 Daily News 21 Sept. 6/1 The address was a striking 
array of facts, all evolutionistic in their character. 1885 C. 
Dixon in Nature XXXIII. 128 Nor do I consider it fair. . 
to iufer that isolation, etc., do not explain the cause of 
variation, and therefore that they fail as evolutionistic 
agents. * 

Evolu'tionize, v. rare. [f. Evolution + -ize.] 
irans. To develop by evolution. 

Hence Evolirtionizedy*//. a. 

1883 Westm. Rev. July 273 Our knowledge of evolution- 
ized human nature. 1885 Brit. <5- For. Evang . Rev. July 
436 Those who speak of angels do not speak of them as 
evolutionised men. 

Evolutive (e’volmtiv), a. [f. L. evolut - ppl. 
stem of evolvere : see Evolve.] Pertaining or 
tending to evolution or development; promoting 
evolution. 

1874 Lewes Problems Life <5* Mind I. 112 The special 
evolutive conditions, namely, etc. 1B83 Nature 15 Feb. 367 
The life of the sieve tubes may be divided into 2 periods ; 
the evolutive and the passive. 1886 F. Myers in Phantasms 
of the Living I. Introd. 43 We have induced [by hypnotism] 
a change of personality which is not per se either evolutive 
or dissolutive. 

Evolvable (iVglvab’l), a. Also -ible (-ib’l). 
[f. next + -able.] That may be evolved ; capable 
of being drawn out or developed. 

1869 Browning Ring $ Bk., Pope 231 Truth. .lies, .every- 
where, in these, Not absolutely in a portion, yet Evolvible 
from the whole. 1888 J. I. Swander in Microcosm (N. Y.) 
Oct., Setting free that substantial form of force — either 
light or electricity — evolvable by these respective processes. 

Evolve (fvp-lv), v. [ad. L. evolve-re to roll 
out, unroll, f. e out + volvere to roll.] 

1. traits. To unfold, unroll (something that is 
wrapped up) ; to open out, expand. Almost 
always fig. 

a 1641, 1647 [see Evolved ppl. a.J _ 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. L 31 This little active Principle as the Body in- 
creaseth. .evolveth, diffuseth and expandeth if not his Sub- 
stantial Existence, yet his Energy and Virtue. 183s I. 
Taylor Spir. Despot, ii. 54 If we wish to see . . the Volun- 
tary Principle fully evolved and ripened under a summer 
heat. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855)67 Mr. Glencoe 
. .would stimulate and evolve the powers of his mind. 1855 
H. Reed Lect. Eng. Lit. vi. (1878) 188 Their condensed 
wisdom may be evolved for new applications. 

fb. lit. To unwind (a thread, also a curved 
line'i. Obs. rare . 

1730-6 Bailey (folio', Evolute , the first curve supposed 
to be opened, or evolved, which being opened describes 
other curves. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Evolute ; . .is any 
curve supposed to be evolved or opened, by . . beginning to 
evolve or unwind the thread froin the other end, keeping 
the part evolved, or wound off, tight stretched. x8ii — 
Course Math ._ II. 334 If AE, BF. etc. be any positions 
of the thread, in evolving or unwinding; it follows, etc. ■ 

2. To disengage from wrappings, disclose gra- 
dually to view ; to disentangle ; to set forth in 
orderly sequence. (Only with reference to imma- 
terial objects, though often consciously fig. from 
the physical sense). 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xvii. 63 , 1 have not yet evolved 
all the intangling superstitions that may be wrapt up. 1737 
Thomson To Memory of Ld. Talbot 144 He thro* the Maze 
of Falsehood urg'd it [the Truth] on, Till, at the last 
evolv'd, it full appear'd. 1744 Akenside Ep. to Curio, Time 
..Evolves their secrets, and their guilt proclaims. 1773 
Monboddo Lang. I. 1. viii. xoi With so many various forms 
and substances, that it is difficult to evolve them and shew 
them by themselves. 1852 Ld. Cockburn Jeffrey I. 189 
Jeffrey’s.. whole opinions and tastes were evolved in these 
articles. 1858 Sears Athan. xxx. ix. 325 The outlines of 
Paul's system of Pneumatology . . have been sufficiently 
evolved in the preceding pages. 


3 . Math . To extract (the root of a number or 
quantity). Cf. Evolution 4 b. 

x &ro Hutton Course Math. I. 202 To Evolve or Extract 
the Roots of Surd Quantities. 

4 . To give off, emit, as a product of chemical, 
vital, or other internal action ; to liberate or dis- 
engage from a state of chemical combination. 

1800 Med. Jml. III. 125 The expectorated fluid, .may., 
evolve fetor. 1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 9 The 
fixed alkah is not generated, but evolved, either from the 
solid materials employed, or from saline matter in the water. 
1822 Imison Sc. fy Art II. 63 The chlorine will be evolved. 
1 844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 80 Nitrogen and 
carbon evolved from the system . . in the form of urea and 
uric acid. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 69 In September the 
vapours evolved from Vesuvius grew to be considerable. 

5 . To bring out (what exists implicitly or po- 
tentially) : e.g. to educe (order from confusion, 
light from darkness, etc.) ; to deduce (a conclusion, 
law, or principle) from the data in which it is 
involved; to develop (a notion) as the result of 
reflection or analysis ; to work out (a theory or 
system) out of pre-existing materials. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 47 An English Editor, en- 
deavouring to evolve printed Creation out ofa German printed 
and written Chaos. 1851 Hussey Papal Power iii. 172 New 
claims of authority . . were gradually evolved from the doc- 
trine of the Supremacy. 1859 Mill Liberty 1 1865) 30 Other 
ethics than any which can be evolved from exclusively Chris- 
tian sources. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 262 The particular 
instances are first stated as facts, and then the law they 
constitute is evolved. 1874 Sayce Contpar. P/tilol. vii. 296 
The idea of a subject-pronoun was evolved last of all. 1883 
Mrs. Plunkett in Harper's Mag. Jan. 241/2 , 1 evolved a 
satin-covered heart-shaped Christmas leaf. 

6. Of circumstances, conditions, or processes : 
To give rise to, produce by way of natural con- 
sequence. 

1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 1. Castle Vaullslerg , The new 
diseases that human life Evolves in its progress. 1866 
Huxley Phys. x. (1872) 236 The simple sensations which 
are thus evolved. 1868^ Helps Realmah xvii. (1876) 476 
N ew felicities — evolved in each representation. 1879 Spec- 
tator 7 June 719 That habits of gregariousness tend event- 
ually to evolve a morality. 

7 . To develop by natural processes from a more 
rudimentary to a more highly organized condi- 
tion ; to originate (animal or vegetable species) 
by gradual modification from earlier forms ; in 
wider sense, to produce or modify by * evolution \ 
(See Evolution 6-9). Chiefly in pass, without 
reference to an agent. 

1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. 11. L 14 The orang-outang, having 
been evolved out of a monad, is made slowly to attain the 
attributes and dignity of man. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merc/t. <5- Friar (1844) 204 Was the first Ichthyosaurus 
gradually evolved from some embryo substance ? 1849 Mur- 
chison Siluria ii. (1867)23 Lying upon them, and therefore 
evolved after them, other strata succeed. 1873 H. Spencer 
Study Sociol. v. 102 Societies are evolved in structure and 
function as in growth. i88x Sollas in Science Gossip No. 
202. 217 The organism . . was evolved in the course of ages 
from some simpler form of life. 1884 E. P. Roe in Harpers 
Mag. Apr. 737/2 If God . . chooses to evolve His universe, 
why shouldn’t He ? 

8. intr. for refl. in various of the above senses; 
To open out, expand ; to come gradually into 
view ; to arise by way of natural or logical con- 
sequence ; to be developed by 1 evolution \ 

1799 S. Turner A nglo-Sax. (1836) I. tv. iv. 288 When 
great political exigencies evolve, .they are usually as much 
distinguished by the rise of sublime characters. 2800 A. 
Carlyle Autobiog. 488 The excellence of that character 
which gradually evolved on his admiring countrymen. 1827 
G. S. Faber Sacred Cal. Proph. (1844) I. 201 Then come 
the days of blessedness, which both Daniel and John de- 
scribe as evolving.. in the course of the present visible sub- 
lunary world. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley v. 57 May feel ripe 
to evolve in foliage. 2863 W. Phillips Speeches ix. 235 
Everything else will evolve from it. 1879^ H. Spencer Data 
of Ethics § 104. 269 How does mechanical science evolve 
from these experiences? x88x Student II. 35 A tree evolves 
in obedience to his [God’s] laws. 

Evolved (tvp-lvd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED I.] 

•f* a. Unfolded, opened up, made manifest or clear 
( obs .). b. Developed ; developed by evolution.' 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5 • Mon. (1642) 272 Speaking 
so plaine and in evolved termes. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
11. iii. iv. xi, Evolved reason cannot stand at one Stoutly to 
guard thy soul from passion. 2857 H. Ref.d Lect. Eng. Poets 
II. 268 The best efforts of mind are those which are purely 
self-evolved. 1884 H. Spencer in 19 th Cent. XV. 12 By 
future more evolved intelligences, the course of things now 
apprehensible only in parts may be apprehensible all to- 
gether. 2887 Spectator at) Oct. 2456 Inorganic matter, like 
water, which is not an evolved product.^ 

Hence + SvoTvefily adv., explicitly, in express 
terms. 

ai6 41 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 77 In none of 
them [the Prophets] was it plainly, directly, evolvedly said 
and foretold, that, etc. 

Evolve ment (/Vpdvment). [f. Evolve v. + 
-ment.] The action of evolving, the condition of 
being evolved ; evolution. 

1845 Stocquelf.r Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 168 India 
owes to its exertions, .the evofvement of the products of a : 
soil unrivalled for its richness. 2852 Blacfcv. Mag. LXXI. 
596 Eyes, heart, mind, all fixed on the wondrous . . evolve- 
ment of the story- 1866 Eng. Leader 22 Dec. 352 Jesus . . 
showed that he aspired at an evolvement, and not. .a revo- 


Iution, though historically and philosophically it may be 
proved that the only real revolutions are evolvements. 2883 
T. Wright in 19 tk Cent. No. 72. 280, I am in a position to 
speak.. not. .from any process of evolvement from an inner 
consciousness but from personal knowledge. 

b. concr. in pi. The displayed folds (ofa banner). 
1849 Jake Porter Scot. Chiefs (1854) 156 As its vast 
evolvements floated in the air, the cry of triumph . . burst 
from every heart. 

Evolvent (zvp-lvent), a. and sb. Math. [ad. 
L. evolvcnt-em , pr. pple. f. evolvere : see Evolve.] 
A. adj. That evolves, f Evolvent line : the right 
line (the tangent to the evolute), the extremity 
of which is the locus of the involute. B. sb. 

I. The involute of a curve. 2. (See quot. 1862.), 
1708 tr. Gregory ’s Prep. Catenaria in Misc. Cur. II. 236 

The Evoluent Line UF is a third Proportional to AC and 
CB. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. , Evolvent, in geometry., 
the cun'e resulting from .the evolution of a curve ; in con- 
tradistinction to the evolute. 2796 in Hutton Math. Diet. 
1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. Introd. 9 note, ‘Origi- 
nant ’ might answer, or ‘evolvent' (for prakrit t\% and 
‘originate ’ or * evolute ' for vikriti. 1882 E. B. "Cowell in 
tr. Sarva-darlana-savtgraha 221 That which is evolvent 
only [note, I borrow this term from Dr. Hall.]. 

Evolver (/vplvai). [f. Evolve v. + -er 1.] 
One who, or that which, evolves. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1.308 They may be. .useful 
as seminaries of instruction, useful as evolvers of meric 
1825 Coleridge in Rem. I1836) II. 345 The fates, the 
evolvers of the endless thread. 1883 Monier-Williams 
Rclig. Th. in India iii. 44 The male god Brahma .. the ap- 
parent Evolver of all the inferior forms. 

Evolvible : see Evolvable. 

Evolving (ftylvig), vbl. sb. [f. Evolve -r 
-ing*.] The action of the vb. Evolve ; an instance 
of the same. Also atlrib. 

1831 Faraday Exp. Res. xlvii. 333 This evolving and in- 
volving motion continues. 1890 A thenxum 8 Feb. 184/2 He 
by himself planned everything, and gods, men, and things 
came into existence from his evolvings. 

EvoTving, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1. That evolves ; in quots. intr. a. Opening 
b. issuing forth, emitted. 

C1720 Prior Solomon m. Poems 1723 I. 187 Ambrosial 
Odor . . Does round the Air evolving Scents diffuse. 1773 

J. Ross Fratricide (MS.) v. 800 Thou shalt quit Thy earthy 
prison, and evolving Heaven Shall snatch thee. 

2. That is in process of evolution. 

2862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xix. § T49 (1875) 401 The 
genesis of the re-arrangement undergone by every evolving 
aggregate, is in itself one. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Spir. W. *ed. 8) 244 The evolving batraebian. 18SS Pall 
Mall G. 2i Sept. 3/x This evolving town council was a 
purely native growth. 

II Evolvulns (iVp-lvi/flzk). [mod.L., f. evolvere 
(see Evolve). Cf. Convolvulus.] Bat. A genus 
of the Nat. Order Convolvulactx, containing about 
60 species, natives chiefly of tropical America. 

1847 in Craig. x 856 Treas. Bot., Evolvulns. .hear entire 
usually small nearly sessile leaves, and small flowers, etc. 
18 84 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Evo'me, v. Obs. [ad. L. evomere : see next.] 

= next. lit. and jig. 

cs 450 Mirour Saluacioun 2446 On the thredde day ther- 
after on the land hym [Jonas] evomed [v.r. kest out]. 1524 
St. Papers Hen.- VI 1 1 , VI. 231 He shall at the last, fynding 
tyme and oportunitie, evome and dbcouer his pestiferous 
intent. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 308 Suddanelie it 
[stomack] will. .Evome agane all that it tuik befoir. 
t EvO’init, v. Obs . Also 5-6 evomette, -et. 
[f. L. evomit- ppl. stem of evomere , f. e- out + 
vomere to Vomit.] trails. To vomit, throw out, 
eject (the contents of the stomach). Also transf. 
and fig. 

X 43 2 ~S° tr - Higden (Rolls) I. 65 That o]»er . . he seyde to 
deuoure waters and evomette theyme twyes in a day. 1550 
Bale Image Both C/t. it. Pref., These hath he not yet all, 
as vnsauerye morsels evometed for Christ. 2578 Banister 
Hist. Man v. 82 If any part free from the same elaboration 
[in the spleen]., it is euomitted into the Ventricle to a great 
purpose and vse. 1714 J. Wyeth Supf>. to Ellwood’ s 
Autobiog. (1765) 405 He hath evomittecj Floods, not of Re- 
proach only — but of the most malicious Slanders. 
Evomita’tion, erron. form for Evojrmox, q.v. 

It occurs in some edd. of Swift T. Tub iv. (see quot. 1704 
in next.) ^ , 

•f Evomrtion. Obs. [ad. L. * evomit ion-em, n. 
of action f. evomere : see Evomit.] The action of 
vomiting forth, lit. and fig. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp. Pref. to Rdr. 23 That evomition, or 
Gods spewing this Church of England out of his mouth. 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. 35 [Cows’ milk) helps 
against the ephemeron or cantharides, causing the evomi- 
tion of the same. 1704 Swift T. Tub (ed. 1) iv. He was to 
. .receive immediate Benefit either by Eructation or expira- 
tion, or Evomition. 1755 in Johnson; whence in mod. Diets, 
b. concr. 

2674 Durant in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 221 As it was not 
possible to gather the Evomitions of our Vulcanos- 
Evonymus : see Euonymus. 

E vo rye, evour(e, obs. ff. Ivory. 

Evnlgate (/Vr-lg^t), v. Obs. or arch. [f. L. 
evulgdt - ppl. stem of evulgdrc, f. e- out + vulgdre 
to spread among the multitude, f. vtelgtts the mul- 
titude.] traits. To send out among the people, 
make commonly known or public ; to divulge ; 
to circulate, publish (a book). 
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7553-87 Foxe A. <$- Jlf. {1506) 1085/1 He did euulgate and 
disperse abroad, .great numbers of bookes. 1804 W. Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. II, 689 Anecdotes.. in which manyamusing 

J iarticulars occur that had not before been compiled, or at 
east not evulgated here. 1822 Blackw. Mag;. XII. 655 
'They may permit younger sisters in the craft to evulgate 
what they may have ‘lisped in numbers'. 1831 Frasers 
Mag. IV, 177 Haller, in 1732, evulgated the first edition of 
his Swiss poems. 

Evulgation (Fv»Ig<?t*Jbn). Obs. or arch. [f. as 
if ’ad. L. *evulgatidn-em, n . cf action f. evulgare : see 
prec.] The action of making commonly known ; 
publishing, publication. 

3638 \V. Sclater (Jun.) in IV. Sclater's Sent:. Exper. To 
Rdr., I was so studious of their Evulgation. 1730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). 1786 (title) Advice to the Clergy’ of_ every 
Denomination .. with the Evulgation of the Resolutions of 
a late Congress held in Germany. 1797 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Rev. XXIV. 509 A century and half after the 
evulgation of Roman and Greek literature. 1807 F. Wrang- 
ham Stmt, on Transl. Script. 3 Rebellion, as well as heresy, 
would accompany the evulgation of Scripture. 

t Evtrlge, v. Obs. [ad. L. evulg-dre : see 
Evulgate.] = Evulgate. 

j 6 zx Coryat Crudities Ep. to Rdr., Being by so much the 
more doubtfull to evulge the same. 1654 T. Keck in Sir T. 
Browne's Rejig. Med. Addr. to Rdr., I made this recueil 
meerly for mine own entertainment, and not with any in- 
tention to evulge it. 

t EvuTsed, ppl. a. Obs . "~° [ad. L. evulsus , 
pa. pple. of evellerc, f. e- out -f vcllere to pluck.] 
Plucked, pulled off or out by force. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 

Evulsion (JVxrlJbn). [ad. L. evulsion-etn , n. 
of action f. evcllere, f. 2- out -k veil ere to pluck. 
Cf. Fr. hulsionP\ The action of pulling or pluck- 
ing out by force ; forcible extraction. 

c i6xx Chapman Iliad xxi. 171 Thrice he pluck’d [to get 
his lance out], and thrice sure Pelias barr’d His wish’d evul- 
sion. x66r Love lu Hist. Anttn . Min. 340 The gall with 
rosin of Cedar hindereth the growing of hairs on the eye- 
liddes, after evulsion. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1865 Wood 
Homes without H. 37 Its [the fur of the animal] evulsion 
produces no such disastrous effects. 1879 J. Tjmbs in 
Cassell' s Tech 1, Educ. IV. 107/1 Mr. L... removed by evul- 
sion both sides of the great toe-nail. 1884 in Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 

Evnlsive (fvzrlsiv). [f. L. evuls- ppl. stem of 
cvellbje (see prec.) -r -ive. Cf. F. hulsif \ -ivel\ 

1 An instrument used for evulsion, such as a tooth 
forceps ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex . 1884). 

([ Ewiva (ev,vf*va). [It., f. e (:— L. et) used in- 
tensively -f viva (:— L. vivat), optative of vivere 
to live.] The cry of 1 Long live (the king) 9 ; hence, 
a shout of applause. 

1B87 Edin. Rev. July 147 No loud evvivas from applaud- 
ing Christendom. 

Ew, obs. form of Yew. 

tE'wage l . Obs. [a. OF. ( jagounce ) cm age, 
(? jacinth) of the colour of water L. aqudticus in 
same sense, f. aqua water]. A precious stone 
having the colour of sea water. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. it. 14 Hir fyngres were fretted with 
golde wy re. And ]>ere-on red rubyes . . Orientales and e wages 
enuenymes to destroye. c 1430 Lydc. Ballad 0/ our Lady 
xiv, Blcwe ewage Stable as the loupe ewage of pitie. 

+ Ewage 2 . Obs. [AF., f. ewe (mod.F. eau) 
water + -age (see -age), as if repr. L. type *aqud- 
ticiun , f. aqua water.] See quots. ; also in med. 
Lat. form twagium . 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
Ewage, Ewagium, in our old writers, the same with Aquage, 
which is toll paid for water-passage. 

Ewai, obs. form of Away. 

Ewden-drift. Sc. Also 7 ewindrift, 8 
youden drift, 9 contracted form endrift. * Snow 
raised, and driven by the wind 7 (Jam.). 

*630-56 Sir R. Gordon Hist. Earls Sutherl. 246 Their 
fell such ane extream tempest, ewindrift, shaip snow, and 
wind, full in their faces. 1790 Shirrefs Poems 285 When 
to my Meg I bend my tour. Thro’ Ewden drift, or snawy- 
show r. 1790 Morrison Poems 121 (Jam.) The^ strongest 
wind .. Tho' mixt wi' hail, wi* rain or youden drift, Brings 
ay a calm at last. 3813 \V. Beattie Tates 35 The first thing 
meets him is a dose Of styth endrift and hail. 

Ewder. Sc. Also yowther. Vapour, smoke, 
fume. 

*755 R- Forbes Ajax his Speech 4 Fan Hector try’d Thir 
barks to burn an’ scowder . . He cou'd na bide the ewder. 
* 75 $ — 7rnl.fr. Lend, to Portsmouth He was like to smore 
us i* the coach wi’ the very ewder o’t [his pipe]. _ 1814 
Northern A rtttq. 371 The yowther drifted sae nigh i’ the 
sky, The sun worth a* sae red. 

Ewe (y u), sbj Forms : a. 1 eowu (3 awe, 
ouwo), 6-8 ew, (6 eawe), i~ ewe. / 3 . 4 yoo, 6 
Sc. yeowe, 30W, ( jown), 6-7 Sc. 30110, 6-S yew(e, 
4-9 Sc. and north, dial. yow(e. [Com. Tcut. and 
Aryan : OE. eoitrn (? iowtt ) , corresp. to OFris. ci 
(MDu. oic, tie, Du. ooi), OHG. cuwi, an , on 
[MHG. awe, ou, mod.HG. dial, ait- in aulamm 
eve-lamb), ON. ter:— OTent. *a~oi-z :—0 Aryan 
^cr.ui-s ; cf. L. ovi-s, Gr. OIr. oi, OS 1 . ovf-ca, 

Lith. av)-s, Skr. avi. 

The OE. represents a type : — WGer. *azmvi, the 

word having assumed the ending of the short a- stems; cf. 
dgrtu from OTeut. 'dani-z. It is disputed whether the 


diphthong is long (io : — eu from^w) or short ieo, a modifica- 
tion of g due to the influence of the following w; cf. eo as 
u- umlaut of e). The latter view is favoured by the reten- 
tion of the final which is normal only in short stems.] 

1 . A female sheep. 

a. Laws of Inc lv, Eowu bi]>, mid hire 3eonge sceape 

scilling weorb- nooo /Elfric 1 Gen. xxxiii. 13 lc hsebbe 
. .^eeane eowa and gecelfe cy mid me. a xxoo in Cod. 
Dipl. IV. 307 To eastran two ewe mid twam lamban. 
a 1240 Cuckoo Song in Ritson A tic. Songs 3 Sumer is 
icumen in . . Awe bleteb after lomb. a 1300 Debate Soul 
«$■ Body in Map's Poems (Camd.) 335, I scholde have ben 
dumb as a schep, or as a nouwe. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
xvm. ar (MS. T.) By meris mylk lyuede & Ewis. 1465 
Mann. ff Househ. Exp. (1841) 296 For a ram and xix ewes, 
pryse the pece, xx.d. 1599 Broughton's Lett. ii. 8 It is a 
poore flocke of sheepe where the Ew must beare the bell. 
1667 Milton P. L. xz. 649 Ewes and thir bleating Lambs. 
3728 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iv, When . . I to milk the 
ewes first tried my skill. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 
II. 293 They seldom mistake the ewe to which each lambkin 
belongs. 

P. c 3386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 399 Sche sendeth here 
As meek as ever was eny lamb to yow. ? <2 3400 Chester 
PL, Shepherds I. 120 Be it weither or be it yoo. 3533 
Douglas Aettets v. xii}. 22 In wirschip of Enx..a blak 
30W to god of tempestis fell. 3535 Coverdale Ps. lxxvii. 
71 As he was folowinge the yowes greate with yonge. 3560 
Rolland Crt . Venus Pro!. 54 The Walter is comparit to 
the }own. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. {1867) 19 She 
can wynke on the yew, and wery the lam. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 11. Ixxv. 540 The Cheese that they use to make of 
Yeowes and Goates mylke. 1587 Mascall Govt . Cattle, 
Sheep (1627) 249 There is also in tne teats of. .yeaws a cer* 
taine stopping in some of their teats. 3616-61 Holyday 
Pcrsius 305 Bless thou my lambs ! And make my tender 
yews the happy dams Of many young-ones. 1714 Fr. Bk. 
of Rates 51 Sheep, Yews per Head. 1783 Burns Death 
Mailie, Warn him. .To stay content wi’ yowes at hame. 

b. (See quot.) 

1879 A. Galletly Wool in CasselP s Techn. Educ. IV. 260/1 
The term . . ‘ ewes * js applied in long-stapled wools, to the 
short, tender, inferior fleeces. 

2. transf. 

1610 B. Jonson Alclt. v. v, [To his sister] Has. Come on, 
you yew, you haue match'd most sweetly, ha you not? 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Ewe, or the White Ewe, a 
Top-woman among the Canting Crew, very Beautiful, lbul., 
Str (noting- morts . . Travel the Countries, making Laces 
upon Ewes. 3725 Nezo Cant. Diet., Yews. 38.. Jamieson 
Rotten yow, metaph., Applied to a person.. subjected to 
much expectoration. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as ewe-mutton, - trade ; also, 
ewe-bught, Sc. (see Bought sb .%) ; ewegang 
(see qnot. and Gang sb.) ; ewe -hog (see quot. 
and Hog) ; ewe lamb, a female lamb ; also fig. 
(with spec, reference to 2 Sam. xii.) ; ewe-lease, 
a pasture for ewes (see Lease sb.~) ; ewe-milk, 
milk of ewes ; also attrib . ; ewe-milker, one 
who milks ewes ; also ewe -milking, vbl. sb. ; 
ewe-teg, a ewe in its second year (see Teg). 

1724 Ramsay Tend. Misc. (1733) I. 88 Will ye go to the 
*ew-bughts Marion And wear in the sheep wi’ me? 3813 
Hogg Queen's Wake 252 At ewe-bught, or at evening fold. 
1836 Hop. Smith Tin Trump. I. 357 Comes dancing in from 
the ewe-bughts the bright*eyed Bessie. 3769 Bp. Wilton 
Iticlos. Act 7 A certain sheep-walk called "ewegang. .the 
said ewegang shall remain. 3614 Markham Cheap Hush. 
(1623) 106 The first year a male Lambe is called a weather- 
Hog and a female Lambe an "Ewe-Hog. 1388 WvcLtF Gen. 
xxi. 28 Abraham settide seuene "ewe lambren of the flok 
asidis. x6ix Bible 2 Sam. xii. 3 Nothing saueone litle ewe 
lambe. *828 Scott F. M. Perth I cannot afford the 
church my only and single ewe-lamb. *88 a Tennyson 
Bechet 8x The black sheep baaed to the millers ewe-lamb. 
1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. xiv. x68 Over the snowy 
down or "ewe-lease on Weatherbury Upper Farm. *549 
Compl. Scot . vi. 42 Thai maid grit cheir of euyrie sort of 
mylk, baytht of ky mylk & "goue mylk. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxxviii, Maybe ye may like the ewe-milk . . cheese 
better. _ 1815 — Guy M. xxiii, A half-dressed "ewe-milker 
. -shut it [the door] in their faces.. 3728 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheih. 11. iv, When. .1 at "ewe-milking first sey’d my young 
skill, x 602 Marston Ant. <5* Mel. v., A good fat legge of 
"ewe muuon. sB88 Daily News 2 Nov. 7/3 (Meat) Ewe 
mutton .. improved in value. 3696 Lond . Gas. No. 3*94/4 
There is 2 Rams . .and 7 or 8 "Ewe Tegs among them. *800 
Daily News 1 Sept. 2/7 The "ewe trade was extremely dull. 

b. in the names of various plants, as ewe- 
bramble, dial., the common bramble, Rubus 
fruticosus ; ewe - daisy, Potcntilla Tormenlilla ; 
ewe -flower, ? the daisy; ewe-gowan. Sc., the 
common daisy, Beilis peremiis . 

3818 Hogg Brozvnie of Bodsbeck 1 . 215 (Tam.) Eneugh to 
make the pinks an’ the ewe-gowans blush to the very lip. 
3825 — Queen Hynde 34 The little ewe-fiower starr ’d the 
lea. 1847-78 Halliwell, Ewe-gowan, the common daisy. 
Norths 3853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord., Ewe Daisy, 
Potentilla 1 ormentilla. 1876 in Britten & Holland Diet. 
Plant.-n. 3888 W. Somerset JVord-bk., Ewe-brimble , the 
common bramble, Rubus fruticosus. 

Ewe, sb.~ dial. (See quot.) 

*8 63 Morton Cycl. Agric.jn Old C. tf Farm. Wds. (E.D.S.) 
342 White ewe is a shelly kind of earth in the fens. ! 

Ewe, v. [f. Ewe sbJ"] 

1 * 1 . train. To yean, give birth to (a lamb). Obs. 1 
*579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Feb. 83 Rather 
lambes, that be ewea early. rx66o Hexham Dutch Diet., \ 
Spade geboren, A Lambe Late ewed. 

2 . trails. To give a * ewe-neck * look to. I 

1848 p. F. Ruxtox in Blackw. Mag . LXII 1 . 730 The J 
severities of a prolonged winter . . had robbed his bones of I 
fat and flesh . . and * ewed * his neck. I 


Hence Ewed pfl. a. 

ci6ii Chapman Iliad iv. i*6 The God of Light.. To 
whom a hundred first-ewed lambs vow thou. 

Ewe, obs. form of Yew. 
t Ewe ardatint. obs. [a. OF. nve ardant 
(mod. eau ardente), lit. ‘ burning water ’.] Ardent 
spirit. 

c * 3*5 Shokeham 9 So mey me nau3t in ewe ardaunt That 
neth no wateris wyse. 

Ewelinge, ewinlynge, var. ff. Even ling, Obs. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Paulus 48 Als in-to sum othir 
thinge he wes to petir as ewelinge. Ibid., Adrian 480 Sa 
he mycht. .be to hame ewinlynge. 

Ewelle, obs. form of Evil. 

Ewen, obs. form of Yewen a. 

Ewe -neck. A thin hollow neck (in a horse). 
3820 W. Irving Sketch.Rk. Sleepy Hollcnv (1887) 410 A 
broken-down plough-horse „ . with a ewe neck, ana a head 
like a hammer. 1856 ‘ Stonehenge' Brit. Sports (ed. 3) 322 
Between the two extremes of the ewe-neck and its opposite 
there are many degrees. 

Hence Ewe-necked a. 

1704 Land. Gas. No. 45 38/4 A grey Mare.,Ewe-Neck’d. 
1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., Grey Dolphin, His dapple-grey 
steed, .was a little ewe-necked. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.-t. (1883) 222 Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
1878 Cumberld. Gloss., Yowc ncck't , the arch of the neck 
bending downwards. 

tEwer 1 . 6^- Forms: 4-7 ewer(e, 5 ewar(e, 
euwere, 6 y)ewxe. [a. OF. ewer (Cotgr. eauier) 
L. aquarius, f. aqua (OF. ewe, mod. eau) water.] 
= Ewerer. 

3361 in Nichols Royal Wills 53 Davy, q'est Barber et 
Ewer, c 1450 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. 641 An euwere 
in halle ]>ere nedys to be. .He schalle gef water to gentil- 
men. 1461-83 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Househ. Ord. 84 
Twoe yomen ewars..that resceyveth of the sergeaunt all 
naperyes, basins, ewers, chauffyrs. .for the halle. 3601 F. 
Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II, § 50 (1876) 35 Thei shal carri 
the flesh, and the fish, .with the helpe of the Ewers from the 
kitchin to the dresser. » 

Hence 1 * Eweress, a female * ewerer \ 

3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. 20 The marshall yeelipped 
was dame Reason, And the yewres also Observaunce. 

Ewer 2 (yt 7 *oi). Forms : 4-5 ewere, 5-6 cuer, 
ewar, (5 ewear, ewyr, hure, yore), 6 cure, 
(ower, ure, yower), 6-7 ewre, 7 eawer, eawr, 
5- ewer. [ad. AF .*cwiere, parallel with OF. 
aiguiere (mod. aiguibre ), eviere (l 7th c. in Cotgr.), 
repr. Lat. type * aquaria, f. aqua water j cf. prec.] 

1 . * A pitcher with a wide spout, used to bring 
water for washing the hands’ (W.). In mod. use 
the trade name for a bedroom water-jug. 

C3325 E. E. A llit. P. B. 1457 per wer bassynes ful bry^t 
of brende golde clere, Enaumaylde with azer & eweres of 
sute. 34.. MS. Cantab. Ff. 1. 6, f. 58 (Halliw.) Yore [^ 
ewer]. 14x3 Lydg. Pilgr. Senate v. xi. (1483) 103 Thissygne 
is Aauarius with his ewer. 1494 Fabyan vii. 345 He gaue to 
y* abbot . . a basyn with an ewyr of syluer. 1513 Douglas 
AEueis xiu. ix. 17 As quhow the crystall eweris [ed. *7*0 
eueirs] to thair handis The watir gave. 1574 Gifts to Queen 
in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. I. 413 A very smale fountayne 
of golde with ower in it, enamuled. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 73 The holding up aloft a silver Ewre, after washing. 
3725 Pope Odyss. 1. 179 The golden ewer a maid obsequious 
brings. 1815 Scott Guy M, xxiv, Ailie..at that instant 
entered with basin and ewer. 

2 . Comb., as Ewer-wise . \ 

*599 Minsiieu Dial, in Sp. ff Eng. nfz This pot made 

ewer wise. 

Ewer 3 , dial. Also 8 yewer, 9 tire, yure, 
yooer, yawer. [a. ON. *jil6r (Icel. jugr, S\v. 
fur) OTeut. *eudr-, ablaut -variant of *hitr-, 
whence Udder.] = Udder. 

2787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Ewer, an udder. N. 1788 
W. Marshall E. Yorksh. iE. D. S.) s. v.. Ewer and Yewer. 
3847-78 in Halliwell. 1873 Swaledale Gloss. Yure, an 
udder. 1878 Cumberld. Gloss., Yooer, Yawer, the udder of 
an animal. 

Ewer, ? corrupt form of Oyer. 

15S3 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 106 Maye Byshops.. bet 
Iustices of Assises, Ewer, Determiner, and the lyke. 

Ewerer. [f. Ewer 1 or Ewer- y + -er 1 .] A 
servant who supplied guests, etc. at table with 
water to wash their hands. 

CX450 MS. S tonne iq 86. 40 The ewerer [v.r. euwer] schal 
hele his Jordes horde with dowbull napere dt on bare worde. 
3851 Turner Dorn. Archit. III. iii. 79 When the ewerer 
brought water. 1858 G. Giltillan Mem. in Wyatt's Poet. 
JVks. p. vii, At Anne ISoleyn’s marriage in July 3533. .Wyatt 
officiated as ewerer, in room of his father. 

Ewery, ewry (yu»*ri). Forms: (5 cwnry, 
-erye, eawerie, eurey, 6 ewe-,yewrie,6-7 ewrie, 

7 eawrye), 5- ewery, ewry. [f. Ewer + -y 3 .] 

1 . The apartment or office for ewers, esf. iu 
former times, in the royal household ; a room 
where ewers of water, table linen, and towels were 
kept. Also Groom , Sergeant of the Ewery . 

[1392 Will Earl of Arundel in Turner Dom. Archit. 
in. iv. 1x4 Pur lWerye un paire basyns d'argenL] 
c 1460 Plumpton Corr. 25 John Felton groom of the 
Chamber, and John Ward groom of the Eurey. c x$6o J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 256 in Babees Bk., Take it (K 
surnapc]yppe. .and to Ewery here hit youre silfagayne- 
*5*3 Bk. Keruynge ibid. 355 So thyn ewery be arnyed with 
basyns & ewers, & water note & colde. 1541 Act 33//^* 
VI/I, c. 32 . 5 11 The sergeant of the Ewrje,.shal nBo be 
..redy with clothes sufficient for the surgeon. *577*87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 970/x In the butteric two yeomen# 
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two groomes, and two pages : and m the yewrie likewise. 
1671 Evelyn Diary 1 Mar., The King, .walking along the 
entries, .as far as the ewry. 1723 Hist. Reg Citron . Diary 
36 Master of the Ewry to their Royal Highnesses, 
b. at t rib. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 532 in Babees Bk., pan 
emperialle..py E wry horde with basons & Iauour. 1502 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York {1830) 80 The wry doore at 
Baynardes Castell. 

+ 2. ‘ The sculler}" of a religious house \ Obs. 

In mod. Diets. 

Ewest, adv. (quasi-fz^f.) Sc. Also 6 ewoss, 
ewous, euous, euuse, ewuse. Comp, more 
ewous. [Perh. evolved by a wrong division of 
Anewst {aft eivest for a newest),'] Close at hand. 

1527 Burgh. Rec. A herd. 3 June (Spald. Club) I. 117 One 
of your iandis liand mair evuse to ws . . interchange the 
saidis landis with wtheris haiffand Iandis liand mair ewuse 
l printed evnse] to ws. 1543 Aberd. Reg. V. 18 (Jam.) 
Causing of your folkis that ar maist ewoss wss to be in 
redenes. ^ I haf gewin command S: charge to my friendis & 
folkis maist ewous yow. 1572 Sc. Acts Jas. VI § 48 The 
Manses . . maist ewest to the Kirk. 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 153 That a gleeb of four aikers of land be de- 
signed off the most ewest and commodious land, a 1657 
Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scott. (1824-5) II. 258 The remanent 
Lordes of the clergie, being ewest to him. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xlii, ‘To be sure, they He maist ewest * said the Bailie. 

Ewfras, ewft(e, obs. ff. Eophkasy, Eft. 
Ewgh, ewghen, obs. ff. Yew, Yewen. 
Ewhow (fhwau), inter j. [f. Eh + Whow.J 

Sc. * An exclamation of regret or pity 
t8i6 Scott Old Mori, v, * But ewhow ! they are puiriy 
armed, and warse fended wi’ victual/ 

Ewin, obs. form of Even. 

E-wis, variant form of I-wis, Of IS. 

Ewk, var. of Yeuk, Sc., to itch. 

Ewle, obs. form of Yule. 

Ewlow, ? obs. form of Yellow. 

1541 Lane. Wills 1. 80 In y J chapel ij. old ewlow quishens. 
tEwre, sb. Obs. rare— 1 . [?var. of Ore.] 
? Rust, oxide. 

1597 Lowe Ckirurg. (1634) 97 By the continual! sorting 
and telling of this coyne, then did enter of the ewre of that 
brasse and copper under the nails of her fingers. 

Ewre, var. of Eure, Obs., destiny, 
f Ewrose, Obs. Also 4 eurose, 5 euerose, 
cuerrose. [a. OF. ewe rose, mod. eau (de) rose.] 
Rose-water. 

CJ350 Med. MS. in Arclueol. XXX. 364 Jows of betonye 
wt eurose clere Counfortyth y e herynge of y* ere. a 1440 
Sir Degrev. 1391 With. .Watyr of everrose clere, They 
wesche. c 1440 A tic. Cookety in Househ. Ord . (1790) 455 
And a py nte of water of ewrose. i486 Bk. St. A /bans B 
viij a, Wash hir with euerose. 

Ewse-dreep, obs. form of Eavesdrip. 

1639 Bury (1850) 180 The. .edifices, .gardens, waies, 
water courses, easemt*, ewsedreepes, and appurtenances. 
Ewt(e, obs. form of Eft. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xm.v. 238 The carcases of 
snakes, ewts, and other serpents. 

Ewte, v. dial. [repr- OE. geotan : see Yete.] 
1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D. S.) 65 Ewte, to pour in. 
1787 m Grose Provinc. Gloss. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 
-*fEwt 6 , corrupt form of lewte, Lewtt, loyalty. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 62 Lust of fleich and lust of 
13c, and pride in oure lyvynge. On this three, Jak, by my 
ewte, is grounded al 3our colege. 

Ewteuth, obs. var. Outwith prep., outside of. 
Ewyn(e, obs. form of Even. 

Ex, obs. form of Ax. 

a 1400 Sir Degrev. 325 Wyth scharpe exus of stelle He 
playtede here basnetus welle. c 1440 Prompt. Pant . 144 
Ex, instrument. Securis. 

Ex (eks), prep. [a. L. ex out of (archaically 
also ec ), corresp. to Gr. in (see Ex- pref. 2 ), 
Gaulish ex- (OWelsh eh- in ehofn fearless), OIr. 
ass, ess-, e-, Lith. isz, ? OS1. izii (Russ. id). 
Before consonants sometimes reduced to e.] 

1. In Lat. phrases (some of which are in Eng. 
written as single words), as Ex animo. Ex parte, 
Extempore, Ex-voto, etc., q.v. in alphabetical 
place. 

2. Comm. a. Used for ‘ out of’, ‘ landed from ’ 
(a ship), with reference to goods. Similarly in 
phrase Ex warehouse : (sold direttly) from the 
warehouse, b. With sense ‘without/ ‘exclusive 
of ‘ ; esp. in phrase Ex dividend (abbreviated ex 
div. or x. d.\ used with reference to sales of stocks 
or shares to indicate that the dividend next to be 
paid is not included in the sale. So formerly ex 
interest (abbreviated ex int., ex in., x. i.) ; also ex 
new (ex n., x. n.), intimating that the right to an 
allotment of new shares or stock is not included 
in the sale. 

1845 TzV/wJulytln the dailylists of prices of railway shares 
the following frequently occur], ex. div., x. d., ex in., ex 
int., x. i., ex new, ex n., x. n. 1877 R. Giffen Stock Exch. 
Securities 59 The price quickly rising from 125 cum div 
earlyin July to 136 ex div in September. 1884 Times 4, July 
11 The landing shed . . with its contents, about 100 tons of 
flax ex the Maria A. Hinde. .was totally destroyed by fire. 
1887 Daily News 8 July 6/8 During the week a good deal 
of business, ex- warehouse, has been transacted, 1888 Ibid, 
5 Oct. 5/3 The. .price.. is said to have been fully fivepence 


farthing a pound ex ship. Mod. The custom-house ex- 
penses amount to £5, ex stamps. 

Ex- prefix l, of Latin origin. 

. I- J e P r * L. ex-, the prep, ex (see prec.) in com- 
bination. 

1. In Latin the form ex- appears before vowels 
and /; ; also before c, p (exc. in epotdre , epotus ), 
< 7 , J, /; before/*it becomes ef- (in inscriptions cc- : 
cf. Gr. etc) ; before other consonants (exc. in ex/ex) 
it becomes e. All these various forms are repre- 
sented in many Eng. derivatives; e.g. ebullient, 
effervesce , extend . An s following the prefix was 
in mediaeval spelling commonly omitted, and this 
practice has been adopted in English orthography, 
as in exert , extinct ; in some scientific terms, 
however, the r has been retained in order to exhibit 
the composition more clearly, as in exsert to 
protrude (etymologically = exert), exsanguineous , 
exsiccate. The euphonic rules affecting the prefix 
in class. Lat. did not prevail in vulgar Lat., the 
universal form being ex-, represented in Romanic 
by cs- (see Es-). In OF. and in ME., words with 
the prefix es- were occasionally written with cx-, 
after the analogy of words adopted from Latin ; 
a few of these refashioned forms remain in mod. 
Eng., as exchange, expound. 

When it has primary or secondary stress, the prefix is pro- 
nounced (eks) ; in unstressed position this remains before a 
(written) cons., though in southern usage (eks) is commonly 
substituted ; before a stressed vowel the pronunciation is 
usually (egz), becoming (egz) in southern speech ; this rule, 
however, nas many exceptions, chiefly in rare words and in 
words affected by the analogy of cognates differently 
accented. 

2. The Lat. compounds of ex- chiefly belong to 
the following classes, all which are represented by 
English derivatives. 1 . Verbs formed from other 
verbs ; in some of these ex- has its primary force 
of * out *, ‘forth’, as in excludcre, extre (whence 
Eng. exclude , exit) ; in some it means ‘ upward 
as in extollere (whence Eng. extol) ; in others it 
has the sense 1 thoroughly’, as in excrucidre 
(whence Eng. excntciaie). 2. Verbs formed from , 
adjs., with general sense ‘ to bring into a certain : 
state’, as exacerbdre, exasperare (whence Eng. 
exacerbate, exasperate). 3 . Verbs formed from 
sbs. ; some of these are really formed on phrases 
in which cx governs the sb., and have the senses 

‘ to remove, expel, or relieve from (that which is 
denoted by the sb.)’, as excusdre , expatriare, ex- 
onerare (whence Eng. excuse, expatriate, exonerate) ; 
others have the sense ‘ to deprive of (what is de- 
noted by the sb.)’, as excoriare , ex corticare (whence 
Eng. excoriate , excorticate). 4 . Adjs. formed from 
sbs., with the general sense ‘deprived of some- 
thing’, as exsanguis bloodless (whence Eng. ex- 
sanguineous) ; in imitation of these, many terms 
of mod. science have been formed in which ex - 
has the non-Latin sense * destitute of’, as exalbu- 
minous, exstipulale ; the form e- (see E- prefix) 
has however more frequently been employed, even 
where Lat. euphony would require ex-, as in 
ecaudate. 

II. Ex- (with hyphen) prefixed to Eng. words. 

3. Prefixed to titles of office or dignity, to form 
designations for persons who have formerly held 
the position in question. In more restricted sense 
these compounds denote the immediate predecessor 
(when still living) of the present holder of the 
position. After the analogy of these words, ex- is 
prefixed indiscriminately, with the sense expressed 
by ‘former’, ‘sometime’, ‘quondam’, to sbs. 
designating persons with respect to their calling, 
station, character, or the like. 

[On the analogy of forms of expression like ex exsute 
consul, ‘{that has become) a consul from an exile’, the 
phrases ex consule , ex magistro equitum, etc. were in the 
Latin of the empire added as titles to the names of men who 
had filled the offices of consul, master of the horse, etc. At 
a later period these phrases gave rise to the compounds ex- 
consul, exmagister , in the same manner as the compounds 
Proconsul, proprietor bad been developed from the older 
pro consule, pro protore. I n med. Lat. this usage was greatly 
extended, such forms as ex-Augustus (‘ ex-emperor’) being 
of frequent occurrence. Some words of this formation (e, g. 
ex-professor) passed in adapted forms into It. and ^Fr., and 
on the analogy of these ex- was prefixed to Romanic words. 
The Eng. use, imitated from Fr., seems to have first become 
common towards the end of the 18 th c.] 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xlviii. (1495) 484 Ex- 
consul is he that leuyth the offyee of Consul. 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiastic i, Athanasius 80 Sending the Ex-consular 
Dionysius to be a Witness of their Transactions. 1793 
Burke Polio ' c f Allies Wks. VII. 129 The ex-bishop of 
Autun. 179® S. Perry Argus 20 Feb. 368 This ex-mayor 
was brought into Paris.. and conducted, .to the mayoralty. 
*805 G. Ellis Let. 9 Jan. in Lockhart Scott, This is 
Frere— our ex-ambassador tor Spain. 1806 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 238 The mad ex-courtiers 
cry Thou old black sheep. 1815 Wraxall Hist. Mem. 

II. 35 He eulogized Laurens, the American expresident, | 


when a prisoner in the Tower. 1819 Editt. Rev. XXXII. 
52 The anti-commercial system of the Ex-emperor.. has .. 
teen adopted.. by his. .successors. 1823 Bykon Age of 
Bronze xvii, And the rar-erapress grows as ex a wife. 1S28 
Steuart Planter’s G. 500, 1 shall beg leave, as a sort of 
Ex-professor of that art, to offer a few hints. 1839 Thirl- 
wall Greece III. 19 This body, at once a council and a 
court of justice, w'as composed.. of the ex-archons. 1849 
Thackeray Pcndennis xxxiv, An ex-beau about town. 1859 
Lang Wand. India 192, I was now alone with the ex- Com- 
mander of the Seik Cavalry. 1860 L. V. Harcouht Diaries 
G. Rose II. 1 The ex -secretary for the Treasury. 1875 
Poste Gains n. (ed. 2) 206 The remedy of the ex-proprietor 
of the accessor}’ is an in factum actio. 1884 A. Forbes 
Chinese Gordon ii. 48 Some were ex-mates of merchant- 
ships. 1891 Daily News 16 Mar. 7/3 A husband or wife 
who has obtained a divorce has a right after it is granted 
to sue the ex-spouse for alimony. 

b. When the designation to which ex- is pre- 
fixed is a phrase, the hyphened prefix has the 
appearance of being attached simply to the first 
word. Hence cx- occas. occurs in actual com- 
bination with an adj., with sense ‘ formerly’. 

1826 Bentham in •JVeslm. Ret*. VI. 457 Ex-learned as I 
am, and, therefore, if ever, no longer learned — in the 
law in general, never learned at all. 1834 T. Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 184, 1^ have heard him more than 
once tell of his rencontre with an ex-flogging Secretary 
at War. 1859 Lang Wand. India 413 A score of ex-Thug- 
gee officers. 1887 Charily Orgati. Rev. June 254 One of 
our ex-boarded-out boys enlisted some three years ago. 
1887 Pal! Mall G. 21 Sept. 12/1 The 6,000, coo dels. . . is 
mainly made up of this ex-Russian capital. 1890 Ibid. 14 
Jan. 2/2 Such nonsense, .is unworthy of an ex-Liberal ex- 
Lord Chancellor. 

c. From some of these combinations sbs. have 
occas. been formed by the addition of suffixes. 

x 793 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XII. 82 Among the 
Prussian clerg y, the alarm of ex-Jesuitism has nearly 
rendered orthodoxy disreputable. 1865 Morning Star 29 
May, The rage of the priests and ex-dynastists at the spirit, 
splendour, and immense success of the solemnity. 

4. Ex-party (nonce-wd.), the party of the ‘outs’. 
1809 Syd. Smith in Edin. Rev. XIV. 44 He should re- 
collect that his Methodists are the ex-party. 

Es- prefix 2 , of Greek origin. The Gr. out 
of, etymologically — L. ex- (see prec.) occurs only 
before vowels, as in the words adopted into Eng. 
in the forms exanthema , exarch , exegesis , exodus, 
exorcize, etc. Before consonants it is replaced by 
the related and synonymous form Ik-, which be- 
comes ec - in Latin, and hence in the Eng. deriva- 
tives, as eebasis , eccentric, eclipse, ecstasy, etc. 
Exaccion, -oun, -yon, obs. ff. Exaction. 
t Exa' cerate, v. Obs. [f. Ex- prefix 1 + L. acus 
(acer-) chaff + -ate^.] Ivans. To clear away the 
chaff from, winnow. 

Hence Exa*cerated ppl. a. Ezacera’tion, the 
action of winnowing. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Exacerate. 1692-2732 Coles, 
Exaceration. 1736 Bailey, 2775 Ash, Exacerated. 

Exacerbate (egz-, eksre-ssrbrit), v. [f. L. 
exacerbat- ppl. stem of exacerbd-re, f. ex- intensive 
+ acerb-us harsh, bitter, grievous.] 

1. trans. To increase the smart of (a pain), the 
virulence of (disease), the bitterness of (feeling, 
speech, etc.) ; to embitter, aggravate. Also, to 
embitter or sour the feelings of (a person) ; to irri- 
tate, provoke. 

2660 Hist. Wars Scot, under Montrose App. 206 The 
Ministers never ceased to exacerbate his miser}’. 1755 in 
Johnson. 1818 Art Preserv. Feet 11 The radical cause of 
the complaint is often attributed to that which, .merely ex- 
acerbates the pain. 1843 Poe Gold Bug Wks. 1864 I. 56, 

I thought it prudent not to exacerbate the growing moodi- 
ness of his temper. 2852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877)11. viii. 
102 Exacerbated by disappointment, .he had let loose his 
rage and passion. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. ff Sltaks. vii. 
243 A woman's language becomes exacerbated because she 
is so inadequate to protest by actions. 

2 . intr. for refi . 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 410/1 The feverish symptoms dis- 
appear or remit soon to recur or exacerbate. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. ir. iv. v, The sour doubting humour has had 
leave to accumulate and exacerbate. 

Hence Exa’cerbated ppl. a. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exacerbated, provoked or vexed, 
afresh. 1804 Miniature No. I. (1806) I. 6 The ponderous 
dignity of the Rambler would, with ‘ exacerbated' severity, 
lament the sad degeneracy of the present day, etc. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 326 The disease had 
come back with . .exacerbated virulence. 1857 G. Gilpillan 
in Waller ff Denham’s Poems 208 Butler, then a disap- 
pointed and exacerbated man, was malignant enough to 
lampoon him for lunacy. 

Exacerbation (egz-, eks^ssjb^ Jan). [ad. 

L. exacerbation -cm, n. of action f. exacerbdre to 

Exacerbate.] 

1. The action of exacerbating or provoking to 
anger or hatred; the condition of being exacer- 
bated ; embitterment, irritation ; an instance of the 
same. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. in. 15 Do not obdurate your 
hartes as in that exacerbation. 1605 G. Powell Atirzo. 
Puritan-Papist 39 It breedeth exacerbation of minde. 2638 
Bp. Reynolds Peace Ch. at Which course usually tendeth 
to mutuall exacerbation. 1797 Godwin Enquirer i. x. 86 
Fits of peevishness and exacerbation. 1808 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 105 Political controversy, and the ex- 
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acerbation of spirit into which it degenerates. 1827 Capt. 
T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 81 Those exacerbations of 
temper to which he was habitually liable. 1874 Farrar 
Christ (ed. 2) II. xiiii. io 6,footn., The exacerbation between 
Jews and Samaritans was always at its worst during the 
anniversaries of the national feasts. 

2. Increase in severity (of disease, sufferings, 
punishments, etc.); an instance of this. Chiefly 
Path., a paroxysm (of a fever, etc.) ; also tram f 
1625 Hart Anal. Ur. 11. Hi. 64 Coniectures of I know not 
what kinde of feauer, the which now and then was not with- 
out some exacerbations. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. 
Annt. 3 66 A Fit or Exacerbation at every Circuit of the 
blood. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 348 A great Ex- 
acerbation of this Pain the Moment after swallowing any- 
thing. 1785 Paley tifor. Philos. (1818) II. 297 A vigilant 
magistracy, an accurate police, .contribute more to the 
restraint, .of crimes than any violent exacerbations of punish- 
ment. 1809 W. Irving Knickerh. (1861) in He absolutely 
trembled with the exacerbations of his valour. 1861 j. 
Graham Pract. . Med. 608 There are few diseases more 
painful to witness than is tetanus, especially during the ex- 
acerbations of the spasm. 1877 Roberts Handbk . Med. 
(ed. 3U. 80 Hectic fever is of a distinctly intermittent or 
remittent type, there being exacerbations. 

f Exacerbe 'sconce. Path. Ohs. [f. as next: 
see -12NCE.] Increase of violence or severity (in 
a disease) ; = Exacerbation 2 . 

1794-6 E, Darwin Zoon. (1802) II. 162 Hectic fever., 
having the exacerbescence towards evening. 

Exacerbescent (egz?e:s3ibe*sent), a. [ad. L. 
ex acerhescenl-ein, pr. pple. of exaccrbescere to be- 
come angry, f. ex- (see Kx-pref^) + acerh-us harsh, 
bitter.] Tending to become embittered. 

1889 H. F. Wood Etiglishm. of Rue Cain xi. 155 That ex- 
acerbescent irritability had been partly assumed, 
t Exacerva*tion. Ohs. [as if a. L. * exace r- 
\ vdtion-em , n. of action f. cxacervare , f. ex- inten- 
sive + acervdre to heap, f. aceruits heap.] The 
action of heaping up, accumulation. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio); whence in Johnson, Ash, etc. 

+ Exacinate. v. Obs. [f. med.L. exacinat- 
ppl. stem of e x acinar e, f. ex- out + acinus grape- 
stone.] trans. To remove hem els or stones from 
fruit. 1656-1681 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hence + E^xacina'tion. Obs. 

1658-96 in Phillips, 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), 1775 in Ash. 

Exacion, obs. form of Exaction. 

Exact (egzarkt), a. [ad. L. exact-us , pa. pple. 
of cxigere : see Exact v. 

The L. adj. has the senses (1) ‘ highly finished, consum- 
mate *, from the vb. in the sense ‘ to complete, bring to per- 
fection and (2) * accurate, precise from the vb. in the 
sense * to calculate precisely See Exact v.] 

X. Perfected, consummate, * finished \ 

+ 1. Of qualities," conditions, attainments, etc.: 
Consummate, finished, refined, perfect. Rarely in 
bad sense. Obs. 

Expressions like * exact taste’ have a mixed notion of 
sense 5 b, to which the later instances should perh. be re- 
ferred. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple , Providence viii, We all ac- 
knowledge both thy power and love To be exact, transcen- 
dent, and divine. <11659 Osborn Queries Epist. (1673) 
Ssivbj The Employment of Children in their exactest In- 
noccncie, being to make Houses and raise Pies of Dirt. 
i66x Lovell Hist. Anim. «$• Min. Introd., The hearing is 
most exact in the hare. Z676 Hale Contempt. 1. 123 They 
. .pursued. .their Redeemer with.. exact Bitterness. 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. in, 111. (1852) 546 Certain Indians, 
whose exacter education he was desirous of. 1726 W. R. 
Chf.twood Adv.Capt. R. Boyle 203 Every Feature so exact 
and uniform . . that I was amaz’d. 1727 Swift To a very 
yttg. Lady , A man . . of an excellent understanding, and an 
exact taste. 

+ 2. Of persons : Highly skilled, accomplished, 
(in taste) refined. Obs. ■ 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 28 Baldwine a Deuonshire man 
..was a very eloquent man, an exact Philosopher. <rx6i6 
Fletcher Q , Corinth 1. ii, A Lady of your youth .. a 
most exact lady, may doe all this Out of a yertuous love. 
1656 R. Robinson Christ All So Christ, he is as exact in 
all spiritual diseases as he is in any disease. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 1017 Eve, now I see thou art exact of taste. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xvi. 275 TwoSew'rs. .Exact of taste. 

*j* 3. Of material objects : Highly wrought, ela- 
borate. Of buildings, etc. : Well-designed. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L . vn. 477 Smallest Lineaments exact In 
all the Liveries dect of Summers pride, c 1710 C. Fiennes 
Diary (*888) 89 A very Exact house and gardens. 

XI. Precise, rigorous, accurate. 

4. Of law and its administration, rules, order, 
procedure, etc. : Admitting of no deviation, precise, 
rigorous, f Of diet : Strictly regulated. 

5 538 Starkey England 1. ii, 52 Hyt was not possybul 
sodeynly, by exactc law and pollycy, to bryng suen a rude 
multitude (o perfayt cyvylyte. *594 Hooker Reel. Pol. l 
ii. (x6it) 4 Observeth in working a most exact order or lawe. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 355 The Patient. .may pro- 
miserable Life with an exact thin Diet of Whey 
Broths, etc. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. Hi. 296 Here 
the .exactest Uniformity. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. 

. ‘ v. 111. 414 The troops were kept in such exact dis- 
cipline, that the people ..remained in their houses. *870 
Emerson See. g Solit., Etoq. Wks. (Bohn) III. 41 Elo- 
quence.. rests on taws the most exact and determinate, 

o. n. Of actions, processes, investigations, know- 
ledge, etc. ; Accurate in detail, strict, rigorous. 

X S 33 Moan A pel. i. Wks. 845/2 Suche exactc err cu in- 
spection, .to be by me vsed in my wryiing. 156* T. Nor- 


ton Calvins Inst. 1. 6 b, There nedeth . . an exacter dili- 
gence. 1603 J A s. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 244. III. 8* How 
waire judgis should be in trusting accusations withoute an 
exacte tryall. 1658 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 324 That Tho. 
Johnson and Rob* Chilton doe take an exact veiw of all 
the leads about the church. 1791 Cowper Odyss, 1. 549 
Folding it with the exactest care. 1794 Mrs. Radcljffe 
Myst. Udolpho i, He gave an exact acquaintance with every 
part of elegant literature. 1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) 1 1. 19, 
I shall act upon it in the most exact manner. 2857 Buckle 
Civiliz. I. vii. 337 [Boyle] was the first who instituted exact 
experiments into the relation between colour and heat. 

b. Of persons or their faculties : Characterized 
by accuracy of knowledge, observation, statement, 
workmanship, conduct, etc. • Of a judge, etc. ; 
Strict, rigorous. 

1597 Bacon Ess., Studies (Arb.) 10 Reading maketh a 
full man, conference a readye man, and writing an exacte 
man. 1607 Shaks. Tim on 11, ii. 265 Call me before th’exact- 
est Auditors And set me on the proofe. 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. cxliii. 2 Paraphr. 690 To appear with hope or comfort 
before thine exact tribunal ! 1682 Burnet Rights Princes 
v. 148 Mezeray is the exacter Writer. 1696 Whiston Th. 
Earth 1. (1722)34, I have followed our most exact Observer 
Mr. Flamstead. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxi. 439 The bow perus- 
ing with exactest - eye. 1780 CowrER _ Table-t. 646 Then 
Pope, as harmony itself exact.. Gave Virtue and Morality 
a grace. 1848 M. Arnold Poems 1877 I. z6, I . . Am the 
exacter labourer. 1849 Grote Greece 11. xlvii. (1862) IV. 
144 The poorer citizens, .were more exact in obedience and 
discipline. 

6. Of ideas, images, representations, expressions, 
descriptions, resemblances, etc. : Perfectly corre- 
sponding, strictly correct, precise, accurate. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 236 The visible and exactest 
figure of lonelines it selfe. 1663 Cowley Royal Society iv, 
Who to the Life an exact Piece would make. 1672 Wilkins 
Nat. Rclig. 400 This book contains as the most ancient, so 
the most exact story of the world. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty Hi. 19 The exact similarity of the two halves of the 
face. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . 1. 79 It is not easy 
to give an exact translation of this passage. 1796 H. Hun- 
ter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 178 Such a one 
is able to form in his own mind an exact idea of order. x8*6 
Scott Antiq . vii, It was some time before they [shouts] 
were in exact response to their own. *88* Tylor Anthropol. 
v. 133 Man’s efforts to get easier, fuller, and exacter expres- 
sion for his thoughts. 

7- Of a calculated result, a quantity or quanti- 
tative relation, a position, figure, date, etc. : Pre- 
cise as opposed to approximate. Also with de- 
fining word : That is precisely what is designated ; 
= 4 (the) precise \ 

i6ox Shaks. All's IVellm. vi. 65 The merit of seruice is 
sildome attributed to the true and exact performer. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 187 The Cutting and the Pruning 
were perform’d in such and such an exact Minute of the 
Moon. . 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. iii. § x. 21 The pupil, under 
all its different dimensions, retains its exact circular shape. 
1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 205 When the given surd 
contains no exact power, it is already in its most simple 
terms. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Conner . Phys. Sc. iv. 32 
Not following the exact law of gravity, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. vii. 50 The exact appearance of a mountain of cast 
copper. i86x Flo. Nightingale Nursing $ The exact value 
of particular remedies., is by no means ascertained. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 7 At the instant of reaching its greatest 
height, or in other words at exact noon. Mod. These are 
his exact words. A is an exact multiple of B. 

8. Of methods, instruments ofreSearch, language, 
etc. : Characterized by precision, not admitting 
of vagueness or uncertainty. Exact sciences : those 
which admit of absolute precision in their results ; 
esp. the mathematical sciences. 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 37 Having no instruments exact 
enough. 1681 Chetham Anglers Vade-tn. Pref. (1689) 4 
Perfect knowledge of the exactest ways of the practical part 
of the Art. 1762-71 H. Walpole Veriue's Anted. Paint. 
(1786) II. 73 The exactest arts of building ships . .were not 
unknown to him. 1841 Myers Cat A. Th. 111. § 7. 22 No 
spoken language has yet been found exact enough to ex- 
press the highest generalisations. 1863 Fawcett /V/. Econ. 

1. i. 3 All who have studied an exact science must have 
experienced the formidable difficulties which elementary 
chapters invariably present. 1866 J. M artjneau Ess. 1. 3 The 
exact sciences constituted the preponderant discipline. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 26 Of the creative arts, .we may 
make two classes — the less exact and the more exact. 

+ 9. As adv . = Exactly. Obs. 

1677 Gilpin Demottol. (*867) 407 In seeming exact-suiting 
scripture suggested. 1692 Locke Educ . § 11 Nature., 
works of her self a great deal better and exacter than we 
can direct her. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 182 Guide his 
Foot the firmer and exacter. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist . 11. ii. 

97 There’s a Rehearsal, Sir, exact at one. 1791 Cowper 
Vardley Oak 36 Two lobes, protruding, paired exact. 

f Exa’ct, pple- Obs. rare— 1 . [?ad. L. exact- 
us , pa. pple. of exigere: see Exact vb] Drawn 
forth by descent, descended. 

1602 Warner A lb. Eng. xi. Ixi.(i6*2) 267 Of noble Parent, 
age and rich was Mandetti! exact. 

jElxact (egzarkt), v. [f. L. exact- ppl. stem of 
exiglre, f, ex out + agifre to drive. The lit. sense 
is thus ‘ to drive or force out * ; bence the various 
derivative senses ‘ lo demand, require’; 4 to tr)’, 
weigh accurately’; 4 to complete, bring to" perfec- 
tion*; with other significations not retained in ' 
the English derivative.] 

1. trans. To demand and enforce the payment 
of (fees, money, .taxes, tolls, penalties, etc.); to 
extort. Const, from, of, fen, f upon. 


1 £29 More Supplic Soulys Wks. 308/1 Thefreres quarter- 
age, which he sayd that thei exacte of euery houshoM, 
1531 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford *02 The May re. 
and Burgesses . . exact apon them . . tolls. 1548 ForrestP/mV. 
Poesy in Starkey's England App. 95 Too reyse his Rent 
alas it neadethe not or fyne texact lor teanure of the snme. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. u. xxviiL 164 Where a Law exacteth 
a Pecuniary Mulct. x66i Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
68 In it [the Patent] none of those fees or summs exacted 
are specifyd. 1703 Maundrell fount, ferns. {1732) 4 
They take occasion to exact from Passengers . . arbitrary 
. .Sums. 1749 Fielding Tom fanes 1. vi, Flatterers.. exact 
the same taxes on all below them which they themselves 
pay to all above them. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trails, Vpy. 
to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 14 This seafaring people, .exacted 
toll, .from the ships of all other peoples. 

+ b. To require or enforce the surrender of (an 
object). Obs. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 468/2 His Books 
burnt . . After that they had been diligently exacted of all 
that had any of them. 

c. loosely. To inflict (vengeance). Const. against, 
from. 

1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xii. 3 The revenge which he 
would one day exact against his uncle. ^ 1874 Green Short 
Hist. ii. 65 The King angrily bade him exact vengeance 
from the town. 

f d. With personal obf. To extort money, etc. 
from ; to oppress with exactions. Obs. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VI II , c. 6. § 2 The officers, .unlawfully 
exacted the Kinges subiectes. 1597 Danif.l Civ. Wares 
in. Ixxxix, The poor concussed state Shall ever be exacted 
for supplies. 

2. To require by force or with authority the 
performance of (duty, labour, etc.), the concession 
of (anything desired) ; to insist upon. Const. 
from, of ; in early use sometimes with clause or inf 
as obj . 

1564 Golding tr. ft/slin (1 570) 87 The common people., 
importunately exacted to haue all dettes clerely released. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist . 97 The courtesie which I 
exact of you. 1602 Marston A ntonio's Rev. 1. v, Let my 
breath exact You strike sad tones unto this dismal act. 

1638 R. West in fonsomts Virb. 56 Thou exact’st our best 
houres Industrie. X665 Manley Grotius ’ Low-C. JVarres 
175 AH the Wealth is almost in their Hands, whereof 
an Account is exacted. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 
148 A Precept . . too perfect to be severely exacted in that 
Infant Age. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. iii. 95 Christ 
came to exact Obedience from every Creature. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 235 Ever since the reign of Eliza- 
beth the oath of supremacy had been exacted from members 
of the House of Commons. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble Rest'd. 
Georgia 39 Labor exacted with stripes. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 91 William exacted strict 
attendance at divine service from all his company. 

3. Of circumstances, conditions, dignities, etc. : 
To render becoming, desirable, necessary, or un- 
avoidable ; to call for, demand, require. Const. 
from , of rarely with diieet personal obj . and inf. 

1592 West Symbol. § 56. C ij b, Then followeth the draw- 
ing of such Instruments in forme.. as the qualitieof the fact 
or contract exacteth. 160 x Bp. Barlow Servt. Panics 
Crosse 27 The crowne exacteth of us reuerence. 1602 Mar- 
ston Antonio’s Rev. 11. ii, Our state exactes, Our subjects 
not alone to beare, but praise our acts. *672 Villiers 
(D k. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 47 The place you fill, has 
more than amply exacted the Tallents of a wary Pilot. 
x68o Boyle Scc/t. Client, v. 289, I must withhold my Beleef 
..till their Experiments exact it. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 
18 Their gray hairs exact of us a particular respect. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xxx. (1876)344 No form of friendship under 
the sun had a right to exact such a concession. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xxxi. 423 The scurvy exacts a comfortable 
temperature and a drying one. 

1 4. intr. To practise exactions, impose contribu- 
tions. Const, on, upon. Also in indirect pass. 

ciSpx in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 78 Gevinge to the 
nobihtie..vnjuste . . libertie to exact on the ba^er sorte of 
people. x6xx Bible Ps. Ixxxix. 22 The enemie shall not 
exact vpon him. <11619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621)35 
He was again informed .. how he exacted upon the Nor- 
mans. 1679 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 276 Others were exacted 
upon in what they bought, x 687 Burnet Trav. ii. 0750)86 
Innkeepers think they have a right to exact upon Strangers. 
1727 Swift Modest Prof. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 67 To cheat and 
exact upon us in the price, the measure, and the goodness, 

5. Hans. In etymological sense; To force out, 
extract, arch. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVaru. xliv. (1647) 103 It pns.se th my 
Chymistrie to exact any agreement herein out of the con- 
trariety of writers. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. § 23. 130 We do 
like witches with their magical chymistry, exact all the 
venom. 1883 R. Bridges Prometheus (1884) 6 He next with- 
drew The seeds of fire that else had still Iain hid In .. the 
bine flakes of flint For man to exact and use. 

6. In various occasional uses : fa. To interpret 

rigorously (obs.). +b. To render exact, finish, 

perfect (obs.). c. nonce-use (after L. exigere ). To 
produce (a work of art). 

# 1646 J. Gregory Notes A- Obs. (1650) 27 This [Matt. ii. 13] 
is a strange Phrase, if it should be exacted by our manner 
of expressing. 1669 Barrow in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 

(1841) II. 67, I have tore out some leaves ..which I s han 
send you somewhat more exacted 1870 Ruskin Led. Art 
{11.(1875)70, I think the ‘Dunciad’is the most absolutely 
chiselled and monumental work ‘exacted ’ in our country- 

7. Laxv. (See quots.) 

i6oj Cowel lntergr. s. v. Exigent, This writ . . seemeih 
to be called an Exigent because it exacteth the party, that 
is, requireth his expcarance or forthcomming, to answer the 
lawe. *7 69 Blackstonb Comm. III. 283 A writ of exigent 
or exigi facias . . which requires the sheriff to cause the 
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defendant to be proclaimed, required, or exacted, in five 
county courts successively, to render himself;., if he does 
not appear, he shall then be outlawed. 

transf. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 289 Shelley., ought 
to have been exacted five times . . before the outrageous 
sentence of outlawry was passed against him. 

Exactable (egzm’ktab’l), a. [f. Exact v. + 
-able.] That can be exacted. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XUV. 622 A certain percentage is 
exactable. 1847 Tail's Mag. XIV. 798 The highest rate of 
interest * exactable ’ by law was five per cent. 

Exacted (egzos-kted), ppl. a. [f. Exact v. + 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the vb. 

36x8 Barn<n>elt' s Afiol. E iv b. The third part of the exacted 
debts. 16Z4 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 183 Finding the In- 
habitants., abhorring all exacted labour. 1874 Miss Mulock 
My Mother c$- / 138 Beyond exacted lessons I had never 
cared to study. 

Exact er (egzje*kta.i). [f. Exact v. + -er 1 : see 
Exactor.] 

1. One who enforces payment of (dues ) ; also 
one who demands more than his due, an extor- 
tioner. Const. of; = Exactor i and 2 . . 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 55 They [the Tartars] are most in- 
tollerable exacters. 1612 Bacon Ess,, Judicature (Arb.) 
458 The attendance of Courts is subject to foure bad instru- 
ments.. The fourth is the Poler and exacter of fees. 1673 
Temple Observ . United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 47 They.. take 
Advantage of other Mens Ignorance . . as great Exacters, 
where the Law is in their own Hands. 1681 H. More 
Expos . Daniel 183 Antiochus Epiphanes shall be a great 
exacter of Tributes. 

transf. 1596 B. Griffin Fidessa (1876) 8 Vnkind exacters 
of their fathers breath. 

2. = Exactor 3 . Const, of ; also upon with 
pers. ohj. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. n. xio A rigorous exacter 
that will not be satisfied but with his ful task performed, 
1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. viii. 31 The rigid exacters of the.. 
Judaicall observation of the Lords day. 1648 Eikon Bas. 
81 Prone to be. .rigorous exacters upon others. 1702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 185 No men are so strict exacters of modesty 
in a servant as those that are most prodigal of their own. 
x 759 Charac. in Ann. Reg. 317/2 He was so rigid an exacter 
of perfection. 1788 Disinterested Loz’c II. 144 A severe 
exacter of pensive looks and solemn faces. 

Exacting (egzrc-ktitj), vii. si. [f. Exact v. + 
-ingE] The action of the vb. Exact. 

1603 Shaks. Mcas. for M. m. ii. 295 Disguise shall by 
th'disguised Pay with falshood, false exacting. <11716 
South Serm. I. v. (R.\ By a vigilant exacting from them 
[teachers], .the instruction of their respective flocks. 

Exacting (egzarktiij'l, ppl a. [f. prec. + ing 2 .] 
That exacts, in senses of the vb. 

1 1. That collects taxes. Ohs. 

a 1618 Raleigh Prcrvg. Pari. 9 Hee called all his exact- 
ing officers to accompt. 

2. That demands excessive payment, extortionate. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. 85 If he for the execution 

. therof should aske me more, .than we agreed for, were not 
this man a naughtie, exacting, and fraudulent felowe? 

3. Of persons, their feelings, temper, etc. : That 
requires or is disposed to require too great advan- 
tages, exertions, or sacrifices. 

1634 Habington Gw Arm (Arb.) 107 Set at liberty by death 
thou owest no debt T’ exacting Nature. 1848 Dickens 
Dombcy xl, Mrs. Skewton..was in the irresolute, exacting, 
jealous temper that had developed itself on her recovery. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule ix. 132 You are naturally jealous and 
exacting.^ 1882 Miss Braddon Ml. Royal I. 1. 4 All the 
exacting ideas of early youth in relation to love and lovers. 

„ absol. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. n. v. (186D 328 There 
is a great difference between.. the exact and the exacting. 
x868Peard Water-Farm. xi. 115 The returns shall, .satisfy 
the most exacting. 

Hence Exa’ctingly adv'., in an exacting manner. 
Exa’ctingness, the quality of being exacting. 

1849 Lit. World (N. Y.) No. 127. 4 It [truth] applies to 
particulars as exactingly as to generals. 1866 Contcmp. 
Rev. II. 188 A sensitiveness about his own position, .which 
might have turned to jealous exactingness. 1889 Morley 
Walpole 107 The boundless activity and exactingness of a 
reformed House of Commons. 

Exaction (egzarkjbn). [a. F. exaction, ad. L. 
exaction-em, n. of action f. exigerc : see Exact v.] 
The action of exacting. 

1. The action of demanding and enforcing pay- 
ment (of fees, taxes, penalties, etc.) ; an instance of 
the same. 

c 1380 Wyclit Sel. Wks. III. 517 pe pmggus pat ben duwe 
to prest shulde..be 3 oven frely, wipouten exaccioun. 1382 
— 2 Macc. iv. 27 Exactioun of tributis perteynede to hym. 
1489 Sc. Acts Jos. 7^(1597) § 18 Of the quhilk tak thair, 
and exaction thairof, our Souerane Lord, .knew na. .cause. 
1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. iii. 166 What should I gaine By 
the exaction of the forfeiture? 1652 Neediiam tr. Seldens 
Mare Cl. 6 Assigning of places for the exaction of it [cus- 
toms]. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. i. 30 He was the 
proper object of penal exaction. 1832 Ht. Martindau 
Ireland 108 He could not allow that its [tithe’sl exaction 
deserved the name of plunder. 1875 JowETT/Y<iA>(ed. 2) I II. 
303 Exactions of market and harbour dues. 

b. The action of enforcing the performance of 
(a task) or the rendering of (respect, service, obe- 
dience, etc.). 

1674 S. Vincent Gallants Acad. 93 He . . is strictly just 
in the exaction of respect. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org.v. 161 The exaction of a written dissertation on a given 
thesis.. seems likely to be efficacious. 

2. The action of demanding or requiring more 


than is due or customary; an instance of the 
same ; an illegal or exorbitant demand ; extortion. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, iv. Ixiv. 43 [Allectus] vsed and exer- 
cysya many Tyrannyes and exaccions. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Con q. W. India. Complaintes against Mutezuma of many 
wrongs and exactions done by him. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
v.^ 180 The Master.. (who as he was an Infidel], vsed me 
with great exaction^ 1635 Digges Com pi. A mbass. 2 1 Great 
exactions used by the innkeepers at Gravesend. 1785 
Burke Sp. Nabob A root's Debts Wks. IV. 286 Tyrannous 
exaction brings on servile concealment. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremer s Greece II. xiv. 108 The Christians of the 
plain are especially exposed to exactions of the Govern- 
ment. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 348 We may, without 
being- chargeable with exaction, ask of him to remit a little 
the rigour of his requirements. 

3. A sum of money which is exacted ; an arbi- 
trary and excessive impost. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . Dc P. R. vi. xix. (1495) 205 Lordes 
..ouersette..the people wyth exaccyons and talyages. 1460 
Capgrave Citron. 227 Many cytees in Gyan fel fro the 
obediens of Prince Edward . . for grevous exacciones that 
were leyde upon hem. 1516 Pynson Life St. Birgette in 
Myrr. our Ladye Introd. 53 The kyng of Swecia wolde 
haue charged his comons with a great exacion. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, 1. ii. 25 They vent reproches Most bitterly on 
you, as putter on Of these exactions. 1786 Burke IV. 
Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 123 The small balance of fifteen 
thousand pounds remaining of the unjust exaction aforesaid. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 256 The exactions 
might have been tolerated if the people had been repaid 
by protection. 

4. Law. (See quot.) 

1641 Termes dc la Ley 149 Extortion is where an Officer 
demaundeth and wresteth a greater summe or reward than 
his iust fee : And Exaction is where an Officer or other man 
demaundeth and wresteth a fee.. where no fee.. is due at 
all. 1672 in Cowel's Inteipr. 

b. (See quot. and Exact v. 7 ). 

_ 3816 Chitty Crint. Law I. 359 The five exactions or call- 
ings of the defendant, and his non-appearance at the five 
successive county courts. 

t Exa'ctious, a. Obs. rare. [f. Exacti-on 
+ -OUS.] Characterized by exaction ; exorbitant. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <5* Comrnw. 477 An exactious 
Prince. 1633 Cal. St. Papers Dec., The parish clerk . . 
would not suffer a poor parishioner, .to be buried without 
such exactious fees as were unreasonable. 

Exactitude (egzce-ktitittd). [a. F. exactitude, 
f. exact : see Exact a. and -tude.] The quality 
of being exact ; attention to minutiae, accuracy 
of detail, precision, f Also (as in Fr.) = Exact- 
ness, perfect correctness (of a statement ). 

1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. V. 132 There is .. in virtue, 
an exactitude and steadiness or rather a kind of stiffness. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. fr Exp. Philos. I. xi. 440 The weight 
of the balloon determined with the most scrupulous exacti- 
tude. 1825 T. Jefferson Writ. (3830) IV. 439, I have no 
doubt of the exactitude of the statement in^ your letter. 
3850 Geo. Eliot./!. Bede 87 Performing the initial duties 
to her dead with the awe and exactitude that belong to 
religious rites. 1870 Lowell Among viy Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 
153 To occupy himself with the exactitudes of science. 

Exactive (egznrktiv), a. rare. [f. L. exael-us 
(see Exact z/.) + -ive.] Disposed to exact or be 
exacting. Const, of. Hence Exa*ctiveness, the 
quality of being exactive. 

3822 [G. GroteJ Anal. Inf. Nat.Relig., Personal affections 
. .almost always frivolous and exaclive. 1868 W. Hanna 
Ministry in Galilee 216 , 1 am selfishly exactive of affection. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argenis 250 It was. .an exac- 
tiueness of vertue, that had made him carry himselfe with 
such modesty. 

Exactly (egzarktli), adv. [f. Exact a. + -ly 2 .] 
F 1. In a perfect manner, perfectly ; to a perfect 
degree, to perfection ; completely. Obs. 

<1x533 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 85 The Scripture is 
for that intent left with us, that it may be understood of us 
exactly, and to the uttermost point. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 

I. ii. 200 A figure like your Father, Arm’d at all points 
exactly, Cap a Pe, Appeares before them. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War v. xxx. (3647) 283 His Frontier cities, .are exactly 
fortified. 1663 Boyle Coitsid. Exp. < 5 * Nat. Phil. 1. 60 In 
the Life to come, when we shall questionless glorifie God 
exactliest, we shall have, etc. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 

II. 88 Glass-Tubes.. exactly closed; or Hermetically sealed 
at the one end. x6 67 Boyle Orig. Formes <5- Qual. 32, I 
could not find it had any in places exactly darkened. 1680 
Burnet Rochester (1692) 7 He was exactly well bred. 
c 37x0 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 108 On the top of w« h hill 
you see a vast prospect Exactly Round it. 1726 W. R. 
Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 357 They are . . exactly 
proportion'd in their Features. 

2. In an exact or accurate manner ; with careful 
attention to detail ; with strict conformity to rule ; 
punctually ; with propriety. Now somewhat 
rare. 

16x2 Brinsley Lull. Lit. xxi (1627) 249 Learning to con- 
strue the Hebrew into the Latine exactly. 1644 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) I. 66 , 1 went to see more exactly the rooms of the 
fine Palace of Luxembourg. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 5 f 2 
He remembered he was to sup with a Friend, and went ex- 
actly to his Appointment. 1712 Tickell Sped. No. 410 p i 
A Lady most exactly dressed from Head to Foot. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters I. 87 Let it be quickly dried on the out- 
side, and exactly weighed. 1774 ^Chesterf. Lett. I. xIil 
135 )Ve must, .not pass a word which we do not understand 
- -without exactly inquiring the meaning of it. * 8 x 8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 682 The sixth part [of his re- 
venues] had been exactly paid. 3832 Hr. Martineau Hill 
< 5 * Vail. iv. 66 He paid for his lodging exactly and regularly. 

T 3. Precisely, as opposed to vaguely ; in express 
terms. Obs. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. 36, I adhere unto 
Archimedes who speaketh exactly, rather than the sacred 
Text which speaketh largely. 

4. Of knowledge or statement : Accurately, with 
strict correctness. 

1776 Trial Nundocomar 23/1, I do not know his age 
exactly, he is a young man. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Neighb. xi. (1878) 225, I could not repeat the words exactly 
to Old Rogers. 3879 Lockyeu Elem. Astron. vii. 240 The 
circumference .. more exactly expressed .. is 3*14159 times 
the diameter. 

5. Of resemblance, agreement, adaptation, cor- 
relation : Precisely ; without any discrepancy. 

3662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. it. vi. § 2 Every event 
is not exactly correspondent to the prediction. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xi, I was of opinion, that two such places 
would fit our two daughters exactly. 1806 Hutton Course 
Math. I. 145 Divide the numerators by each other, and the 
denominators by each other, if they will exactly divide. 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. x. 65 When this hail was squeezed 
together, it exactly resembled a mass of oolitic limestone. 

b. Qualifying a predication of identity, a speci- 
fied quantitative relation, position, manner, time, 
etc.; Precisely, ‘just 5 , as opposed to approximately. 

1658 F. Osborne Hist. Mem. Q. Eliz. A v. Good Books 
. . running . . so exactly the fate of Acorns. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N 1. 1. i. 12 Every other workman being exactly 
in the same situation. 1809 Roland Fencing 26 it is noi 
a general rule to recover exactly in the same position of 
your sword. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <$• Art II. 
720 The seventh division falls exactly on the bend of the 
knee. 1823 Lamb Elia (1867) 99 Had I twenty girls, they 
should be brought up .exactly in this fashion. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain 1. 56 The English will go exactly as if they 
were in England. 1858 Lardner Hattd-bk. Nat. Phil., 
Heat 329 The difference, .will be found to be exactly equal 
to the height of a column, etc. Mod. Exactly at one o’clock 
Her Majesty arrived. You are exactly the man for the post. 

c. ellipt. expressing entire approval of, or con- 
currence in, a suggested statement, colloq. 

1869 W. S. Gilbert Bab. Ball., ‘ Nancy Bell' xvi, *I'm 
boiled if I die, my friends', quoth I, And ‘exactly so’, 
quoth he. Mod. ‘Then you think the letter is a forgery?’ 

* Exactly*. 

d. with expressed or implied negative, often 
j used when the statement denied is to be replaced 
I by another somewhat similar in effect. 

j Mod. Without exactly denying it, he led me to believe it 
j was not true. He is not exactly a scholar, but he has read 
a great deal. 

I Exactment (egzce’ktment). rare. [f. Exact v. 
j + -ment.] The action of exacting ; exaction. 

I 1808 Lamb Spec. Eng. Dram. Poets 527 The hours and 
half-hours as they expire, .bring him nearer and nearer to 
the exactment of his dire compact. 

Exactness (egzarktnes). [f. Exact a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being exact, 
f X. Consummate skill ; perfection of workman- 
ship, high finish ;• elaborateness. Obs. 

1564 Haward Eutropius To Rdr. 6 That worthy orator 
apperceived that Tully should^ in processe of time bereft y* 
Gretians of theyr exactnesse in all sciences. 1658 Ussher 
Ann. vi. 592 Young men, who gave offence to every body 
by. .the exactnesse of their hair. x668 D. Smith Voy : Con- 
stantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 19 For curious Painting 
rich Altars, and exactness of Architecture, incomparable. 
1695 Ld. Preston BoetJi. in. 121 How fleeting, and of how 
short Duration is Beauty and Exactness of Feature. ^ 1697 
C’tess D'Aunoy’s Trav. (17061 323 He went to walk in his 
Gardens, whose exactness yields in nothing to ours. 

1 2. Of laws, rules, observances : Strictness, 
rigour. Obs. 

1633 R. Byfield Dodr. Sabb. 82 They observed their 
Festivals with severe exactnesse from all worke. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 34 If thou knewest the exactnesse 
of the law and thine owne weakness. 3732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. iv. § 23 Doth any one find fault with the exact- 
ness of geometrical rules. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 
p. xvi i, Observe. . the greatest Exactness in your Regimen. 

3. Of processes, results, methods, statements, 
etc. : Minute accuracy, precision. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 197 We made 
trial! in Scales of good exactnesse. _ 3658 A. Fox tr. JVurtg 
Surg. 11. v. 58 Other Wounds, .require not such exactness in 
the dressing. 3667 Phil. Trans. II. 435 At Sea. .the Meri- 
dian is not so easie to be found to any tolerable exactness. 
1736 Butler Anal. Introd. Wks. 1874 I. 4 Persons., who 
require things to be stated with greater exactness than our 
faculties appear to admit of. 1747 Berkeley Tar-water in 
Plague Wks. III. 487 These [medicines] require an exact- 
ness in the dose, where a small error may produce a great 
mischief. 1843 W. Spalding Italy f H- u - 47* 
plan of the old church, representing with su^ient exactness 
its state at Charlemagne's coronation. 1870 J. 

Hist. Sk. I. 11. v. 263 This very absence of scientific exact- 
ness, .constituted^ in Roman eyes a principal charm of 
Cicero’s compositions. 

4. Minute attention to detail ; carefulness, accu- 
racy. In pi. Instances of the same- _ 

1645 Milton Telrach. Ded. <ie S i> 141^ industry, the 
exactness*, the labour in it, confess d to be more then 
ordnary. 166s Stillingfl. Ortg. -SWcr. in. 1. 5 16 \\ th the 
same Sadness hee coes through all the parts °f the bod y. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montacue Lett. I. ». xo, I shall follow 
your orders with great .. exactness. 3754 R1CHARDSON 
Grandison (1810) VI. In. 337 Has Lady G. dated ? No, I 
protest ' We women are above such little exactnesses. 3797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xxiv. He reviewed, with exactness, 
the late behaviour of the Marchesa. 3855 Macaulay Hist. 
Entr IV 463 He had., that sort of exactness which would 
have made him a respectable antiquary. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. ii. 20 Every writer who aims at exactness has to 
begin with definitions. 



EXACTOB. 
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EXAGGERATIVE. 


f b. Of personal habits : Regularity, punctu- 
ality. Of deportment, dress, etc. : Preciseness, 
formal propriety. Obs. 

1683 D. A. Art Converse 4 A certain exactness in all our 
words and expressions. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 8 A mixture 
of a French openness and an Italian exactness. i7X2_Steele 
Sped. No. 423 r 2 An unaffected Exactness in his Dress 
and Manner, 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fain. I. 167 
Six o'clock is our hour ; you know my exactness. 

Exactor (egzarktai). Also 4 exactoure, 5-7 
exactour, 7 exactore. [a. L. exactor , agent-n. 
f, exigere : see Exact v. and -or. Cf. Exacter.] 

1. One who exacts : (in Lat. senses) a. An officer 
who levies or collects tribute, taxes, or customs ; 
a tax-collector, arch. 

1563-87 Fo xzA. <$• M. (i5Q6)259/2The popes exactors went 
about to extort from the Churchmen the fift part of their 
goods. i6n Bible Isa. lx. 17, I will also make thy officers 
peace, and thine exactours righteousnesse. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (ed. 3) I. iii. 99 note. The word [Reeve], under 
the form of Griez'e, has changed from a public to a private 
exactor. 

f b. An officer of justice (see quot.). Obs . 

1388 Wyclif Dent. xvi. 18; narg., Exactours ben the! that 
enqueren the truthe bi mesurabie betingis and turmentis ; 
and performen the sentence of iugis. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Luke xii. 58 Lest . . the iudge deliuer thee to the exactour 
[ifixx officer] and the exactour cast thee into prison. 

e. One whose duty it is to enforce the perform- 
ance of work ; a taskmaster. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ex. v. 6 He commanded in that day 
the overseers ofthe workes and the exactores of the people. 
i6ix — Jobxxx tx. 7 Neither regardeth he the cry of the 
driver \111arg. exactor]. 

2. One who makes illegal or unjustifiable exac- 
tions ; an extortioner, oppressor. 

2382 Wycmf Zech, jx. 8 The exactoure, or the vniustaxer, 
shal na more passe vpon hem. 1:153a H. Rhodes Bk. 
Nurture in Babees Bk. 106 Bee not an exactour of another 
man. 1586 T. B. La Primaud Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 624 Pro- 
vided, .he become not prodigall, which would soone make 
him an exactor. 1650 tr. Caussins Ang. Peace 45 No force 
of treasure is comparable to the greedinesse of the exactours 
themselves. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vii. 604 
Whatever it was the pleasure of the exactor to take. 1833 I. 
Taylop Fanat . v. 108 The warfare against ghostly exactors. 

3. One who demands, lays claim to, or insists 
upon (something) as a matter of right ; often with 
the added notion of excess. Const, of. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atlieom. 1. vi. § 9 (1622) 42 As they re- 
posed great Religion in an oath, in respect of the Actor : so 
did they likewise, in respect of the Exactor. 1648 Eikon 
Bas. 1^6 The will of my Enemies seems to be their onely 
rule, .their success the exactor of what they please to call 
justice. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals n. 111. 197 He was then 
an exactor of certain punctilioes. 2752 Johnson Rambler 
No. 193 ? 6 There are unmerciful exactors of adulation, 
who withhold the wages of venality. 1828 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XXXVII, 218 So severe an exactor of accuracy . . 
ought to be more observant of it himself. 1875 A. R. Hope 
My Schoolboy Friends 10 As the exactor of tasks. 

fig\ 16 4 * J- Eaton Honey-c. Free JustiJic. 83 Moses his 
Law is a severe exactor. 

Exactress (egzze’ktres). rare. [f. Exactor + 
-ess h] She that exacts, a female exactor. 

16x1 Bible Isa. xiv. 4 How hath the oppressor ceased ! 
the golden city \111arg. exactress of gold] ceesed 1 1624 B. 

Jonson Neptune's Triumph Wks. (Rtldg.) 639/2 That were 
a heavy and hard task, to satisfy expectation, who is so 
severe an exactress of duties. 1833 J, Kenrick in Philol . 
Mus. II, 351 The name .. more probably means 'exactress 
of justice . 

+ Exa-cuate, v. Obs. [irreg. f. L. exacu-tre 
(f. ex- intensive + aettire to sharpen) + -ate*.] 

1. Iraus. To make keen or sharp; to sharpen, 
stimulate, excite. 

, 163* B. JpNsoN IiTani. Lady m. iii, Sense of such an 
injury received Should so exacuate, and whet your choler. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc , Cornpit. xix. 680 Some Cephalicks.. 
exacuate and strengthen the Inhabitants thereof [the Brain], 
the animal Spirits. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 

2. To make acrid or pungent. 

*®74 Phil. Trans. IX. 104 The Nitro-aerial Spirit..doth 
sooner or later exacuate and make fluid the Salino-metallic 
parts. 

Hence + Exa-cuated ppl. a., + Exacua’tion. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves it. xxxiii. 227 The exacuated 
Tortures of Antiochus. 2623 Cockeram, Exacnation , a 
whetting. 2692-2732 Coles, Exacnation . 

+ Exa-dverse, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. exad - 
versum , -us adv., over against, opposite, f. ex out 
+ adversum , -us towards, f. adversits : see Ad- 
verse.] Directly opposed. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 22 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can . .compromise exadverse and diametriall contradictions. 

Execution, obs. form of Excecation. 
Exradlfy, var. f. Exedift. 

+ Exce'stuate, v - Obs. Also 7 oxo-. [f. ex- 
rvstudt- ppl. stem of ex.rstud-re, f. ex- (sec Ex- 
prefA) xxstud-rc to boil up. Cf. /Estdate.] 

1. intr. To boil up ; to ferment ; (of flames) to 
flare up. 

1642 Strangling Gt. Turk in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) V. 191 
No flames could exestuate more than their fury and ravings. 
1 730-6 Bailey (folio), Exxstuate, to boil or cast up waves, 
oyxs a boiling pot does. 2775 in Ash. 

<2. trails. To overheat, 

*657 Tomlinson Renan's DUp. 53 That it may not too 
much exestuate the liver. 


% (Wrongly explained ; see quot.). 

1657 Phys. Diet., Exestuate, destroy the heat of any part. 
Hence + Exse'stuating ppl. a., that boils or 
surges up. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 219 The unloadings or 
things cast over-board by the exestuating bloud. 
f Exa 5 Stua*tio 2 i. Obs. Also 7-8 exestuation. 
[ad. L, exiestudlidn-em, n. of action f. ex&siud-re : 
see prec.] A boiling up ; fermentation. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. A ngl. iv. 44 If. .the patient is dis- 
commoded with a glowing heat under the short ribs, you 
may suppose it to be an exmstuation. ^ 17x0 T. Fuller 
Phnrm. Extemp. 2^6 These Earths mix in with it [the Bile] 
..and put a restraint upon its preternatural exestuation. 
1730-6 in Bailey tfolio). 2775 in Ash. 
t Exa'gg’er, v. Obs . [ad. h. exagger-dre : see 
Exaggerate.] traits, (and absol.) = Exaggerate. 

2535 Jove Apol. Tindale 26 Se how this man exaggereth. 
1597 T. Beard Theatre Cod's Judgm. 378 Iulian .. exag- 
gered also his sacriledge with scornefull leasts. 
Exaggerant (egzard^erant). rare— 1 , [as if 
ad. L. exaggerant-em , pr. pple. of exaggerate : see 
Exaggerate.] One who holds exaggerated or 
extreme views ; an extremist. 

1803 W. Taylor in Aunt Rev. I. 351 The moderate have 
less courage than the exaggerants, and therefore suit the 
majority. 

Exaggerate (egzardgercit), v. Also 6 ex- 
agerat. [f. L. exaggerdt- ppl. stem of exaggerd-re, 
{. ex- intensive + aggera-re to heap up, f. agger ' 
heap. Cf. F. exagerer> 16 th c. exaggerert] 

+ 1. traits. To heap or pile itp, accumulate: said 
with reference to both material and immaterial 
objects ; also to form by accumulation. Obs. 

1533 More Apol. Wks. 871/1 Yf hee woulde . . take no 
suche bywayes, he woulde not. .accumulate and exaggerate 
the gryefes. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 63 b, In praisyng or 
dispraisyng, wee muste exaggerate those places towardes 
the ende, whiche make menne wonder at the straungenesse 
of any thyng. 2583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1877) 58 With 
their flipping and flapping up and down in the dirte they 
exaggerate a mountain of mire. 2621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
ir. in. in. (1651) 330 What a deal of trouble, .do we sustain 
and exaggerate unto ourselves, to get that secure happiness 
. .which we peradventyre shall never have. 2677 Hale 
Print. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 191 Trees of Oak and Firr. .covered 
by.. the Silt and Moorish Earth exaggerated upon them. 
Ibid. iv. 'ii. 299 The water . . exaggerating and raising 
Islands and Continents in other parts, 
t 2. To ‘ pile up * (eulogies, accusations) ; to 
emphasize (statements) ; to make much of, dwell 
on the greatness of (virtues, faults, conditions, etc.). 

1564 Brief. Exam. Sig.* iij, To exagerat the matter 
agaynste them . . shall . . be spared. 2582 Marbeck Bk. of 
Notes 707 This word (Mene) is doubled, .to exaggerate the 
certaintie of the matter. 2603 Knolles Hist . Turks (2621) 
1223 Alledging and exaggerating many his most cruell 
actions. 2620 Shelton Qutx. (1725) III. 11. xxv. 175 They 
told, .what had happened in the. search for the ass, the one 
exaggerating the other’s cunning in braying. 2650 R. 
Stapylton Strada's Low-C. I Far res x. 29 Exaggerating, 
indeed not falsely, the Necessity of the provinces. 2656 
Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 387 It was.. very praise- 
worthy in Bishop Jovius to exaggerate the praises or the 
Princes his Benefactors. <*1734 North Lives I. 401 His 
lordship, .used to exaggerate the monstrous impudence of 
Counsel that insisted so iniquitably. 

3. To magnify beyond the limits of troth ; to 
represent something as greater than it really is. 

(The 26th century quots. may belong to 2.) 

. [1563-87 Foxe 4 M. (2596)359/2 Thus they aggerat- 
ing and exaggerating the fault to the vttermost flie vpon 
the poore asse and deuour him. 1599 Marston .Sol Villanie 
1. iii, 182 Rufus, lleterme thee but intemperate, I will not 
once thy vice exaggerate.] 26x3 R. C. Table A Iph. (ed. 3), 
Exaggerate , to make a thing more then it is. a 2631 
Donne Septuagint (2633) 205 Men, when they heare any- 
thing. .to utter and augment the same, .and to exaggerate 
the same by words odious and bitter. 271a Addison Sped. 
No. 399 r 5 A Friend exaggerates a Man’s Virtues, an 
Enemy inflames his Crimes. 2772 Junius Lett . Pref. 10 
They.. greatly exaggerate the evil they complain of. 283* 
Webster, Exaggerate, in Painting to heighten in colour 
or design. 2868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 401 A 
modern historian, .has done his best to exaggerate every- 
thing that would tell against the clergy. 2874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. 333 The charges were grossly exaggerated, but 
there is no ground for believing them to have been wholly 
untrue. 

absol. 2781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. III. xlviii. 29 Calumny is 
more prone to exaggerate than to invent. 2840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858) 266 In no point does he [Shakspeare] ex- 
aggerate but only in laughter. 2878 Gladstone Prim. 
Homer 59 Early navigators exaggerate without fear to 
enhance the interest of their tales. 

4. To intensify, aggravate (conditions, etc.), ab- 
normally; to make (physical features, etc.) of 
abnormal size. 

> 2B50 L.Hunt Autobiog. I. vii. 276 A nose exaggerated by 
intemperance. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. viii. (cd. 3) 73 The 
existing distress was exaggerated by this great socialchange. 
1873 Mivart Elan. Anat. ii. 51 In the preponderating sire 
of the Lumbar Vertebrae man but exaggerates a character 
generally present in his class. 

Exaggerated (egzm-d.jfjvited),///. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED 1.] 

+ 1. Heaped up. Obs. rare- ®. 

255* Huloet, Exaggerated, repositus, a, urn. 

2. Magnified or inflated beyond the limits of 
fact, justice, propriety, or truth ; excessive. 


The ordinary application of the pple and ppl. adj. now 
differs from that of the finite verb : we say that a speaker 
‘exaggerates his facts,' but it is his statements that are 
described as 1 exaggerated \ 

2795 Pope Pref. to Shaks., The most exaggerated thoughts; 
the most verbose and bombast expression. 2812 Sir H*. 
Daw Chetn. Philos 28 His exaggerated censure of the 
methods of the ancients , . had an effect in diminishing 
their popularity. 2843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Star. 39 Before 
any exaggerated report could reach them. 2849 Cobden 
Speeches 37 There has prevailed a most exaggerated idea 
as to the necessity of that force, a 2862 Buckle Misc. 
IFks. (2872) I. 308 Gods were exaggerated heroes, hnd their 
heroes were exaggerated men. 

3. Abnormally enlarged, monstrous, overgrown. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. \. x. 65 My route was an exaggerated 
zigzag. 1885 O. T. Miller in Harped s Mag. Mar. 600 He 
resembles an exaggerated wren. 

Exaggeratedly (egzardserdtedli) ; adv. ff. 
prec. + lv^.] To an exaggerated or excessive de- 
gree ; unduly. 

2854 Kingsley Alexandria iii. 94 He perceived so 
deeply, I may say so exaggeratedly, the analog)* between, 
[etc.]. 2870 RusKtN Led. A rt ii. 47 The persons who most 
clearly estimate their value, exaggeratedly estimate it. 2879 
Proctor Pleas. IFays Sc. x. 220 Turn we .. from, .the 
exaggeratedly monstrous cuttle-fish, to the.. sea-serpent. 

+ Exa'ggerately, adv. Obs. rare-', [f. * ex- 
aggerate ppl. adj., ad. L. exaggerat-us pa. pple. of 
exaggerare (see Exaggerate v.) + -ly = prec. 

2646 N. Lockyer Serin. 28 Oct. 3 The action of the Father 
towards the Sonne is sad, and exprest exaggerately, etc. 

Exaggerating (egzre-dgerekiij), ppl. a. [f. 
Exaggerate v. + -ixc-.] That exaggerates. 

2818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 667 The exaggerat- 
ing language of Mr.. Hastings. 2833 Thirlwall in. Philol. 
Mus , II. 576 In this Mr. Ast discovers the hand of an 
exaggerating rhetorician. 2882 Mrs. Lynn Linton My 
Love I. 77 You always were one of the most exaggerating 
children possible. 

Hence Exa'ggeratingly adv. 

1858 Chnmb. Jrnl. IX. 376 She retailed what Lisa saw., 
fluently, unfailingly, and, we regret to add, .exaggerating!)-. 
2876 W. Graham Mem. J. Macfarlane iii. 144 Neither 
heartlessly inappreciative of the past, nor exaggeratingly 
friendly to the present. 

Exaggeration (egzc^d^r^-Jbn). [ad. L. ex- 
agger atidn-em, n. of action f. exaggerate : see 
Exaggerate.] 

tl. The action of heaping or piling up; e.g. of 
silt by a river or the sea ; also concr. that which 
is so piled up. Obs. 

2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 221 Lakes grow by 
the exaggeration of Sand by the Sea. 7 bid. il. xii. 241 The 
fruitfullest part of Egypt, .is an Exaggeration, or Ground 
gained by the Inundation of Nilus. 

1 2. The action of emphasizing or dwelling on 
the greatness of (a good or bad quality or action). 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1599) 93 In this exaggera- 
tion of vices, so also might there bee the like of Vertues, as 
if one should exhort a man to Pietie after hee had set forth 
all the commodities thereof. 2622 Bp. Andrewes Serin. II. 
277 Of Himself it is said, and by way of exaggeration, He 
humbled Himself to death, the death of the Cross. 0647 
Boyle Agst. Swearing Wks, (1772) VI. 11 They swear not 
but when they are angry ; and then (for all our clamours 
and exaggerations) they mean no harm at all. <2.1745 Swift 
(J.), Exaggeration of the prodigious condescensions in the 
prince to pass good Jaws, would have an odd sound at 
Westminster. 

3. The action of exaggerating or magnifying un- 
duly in words or representation. Also, an instance 
of this ; an exaggerated statement. 

2565 Jewel Repl. HardiitgZZ Which [smal] companies he 
[Chrysostome] . .by an exaggeration, .calleth Nobody. 2685 
Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 35 Exaggeration isa kind of lying : 
by Exaggeration one gets himself the reputation of a man 
of bad discerning. 2776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. I. xvjj. 442 
Such exaggerations will be reduced to their just value. 
1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xxiv. (1879) 489 If we 
were to accept the account of Josephus as not an utterly 
baseless exaggeration. .1878 Huxley Physiogr, 177 The 
exaggeration of the vertical height in the diagram. 

b. transf. in Painting and Sculptttre : A height- 
ened representation of a subject either in design 
or by excessive colouring. 

2734 in Builder's Did. s. v. 1738 Chambers Cycl, s. v., 
This exaggeration must be conducted in such manner, as 
not to put the objects out of their natural characters. 2828 
in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

c. cotter. An exaggerated copy. 

2842-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 63 
Hideous dreams are exaggerations of the sins of the day. 
187a Baker Nile Tribut. viii.131 The eye of this animal 
is the most beautiful exaggeration of that of the gazelle. 

4. Aggravation of a condition, etc.; also cotter. 

2661 Cowley 0 . Croitnvell (1 669) 70 'Hie d i lige nee of wicked 

persons.. is only an Emphasis and Exaggeration of their 
wickedness. 

Exaggerative (egzrc-d^urativ), a. [f. Ex- 
aggerate v. + -1VE. Cf. Fr. exagerat if] 

1. Of a statement, representation, etc. : Marked 
by exaggeration, hyperbolical. 

*797 A. Gf.ddes Bible II. Pref. 8 This exaggerative lan- 
guage warns us not to take words of that kind in a strict 
theological meaning. 1863 Sat. Rev. Jan. 123 The ex- 
aggerative character of these drawings. 2880 J. H awthopne 
EJliee Quentin I. 97 Let this confession put the render on 
his guard against, .exaggerative or prejudicial statements. 

2. Of persons: Given to exaggerate; prone to 
exaggeration. 
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1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. v.iv, * Out of doors continues 
the exaggerative man, ‘were mad multitudes dancinground 
the bonfire 1854 H. Miller Sck. 4- Sckm. xxiii. (18^7) 
505 The tender passion is always a strangely exaggerative 
one. 1870 J. H. Frisivell Mod. Men Lett . 32 Dickens 
was very often exaggerative and pantomimic. 

Hence Exa'ggeratively adv., in an exaggerative 
manner. Exa'g-geratrveness, the quality of being 
exaggerative. 

1856 Chavtb. Jml. V. 365 Exaggeratively exhibiting the 
defects of the system. 1867 Carlyle Remin. II. 16 ‘It were 
better to perish ’, as I exaggeratively said to myself, ‘ than 
continue schoolmastering ’. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 245/t 

A certain exaggerativeness in some of his anecdotes. 

Exaggerator (egzse-dger^tai). [a. late L. ex- 
aggeratory agent*n. f. exaggerate to Exaggerate.] 
One who or that which exaggerates. 

1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 60 This is the hill that a 
florid exaggerator has described as a solid mass of coal. 
1828 Black w. Mag. XXIV. 47 Fear is a great exaggerator. 
1856 Mrs, Browning Aur. Leigh 1. 858 Those virtuous 
liars, dreamers after dark, Exaggerators of the sun and 
moon. 

Exaggeratory (egzardserataH), a. [f. Ex- 
aggerate v. + -ory.] Containing or characterized 
by exaggeration ; prone to exaggerate. 

1759 Johnson Rasselas xxviii. 63 You fall into the com- 
mon errors of exaggeratory acclamation. 1849 Tait's Mag. 
XVI. 539 The peculiar, egotistical, and exaggeratory tem- 
perament characteristic of the Americans. 

tExa*gitate, v. Oh. 7 pa. pple. exagitat(e. 
[f. L. exagitat - ppl. stem of exagild-re , f. ex- (see 
Kx- prefix) + agitd-re to put in motion, Agitate.] 

1 . trans. To stir up (the humours, spirits, etc.) ; 
to quicken (the breathing) ; to set in motion (the 
blood) ; to excite. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. I. ii. it. v, The divell .. gets in 
with the aire, and exagitates our spirits, and vexeth our 
souls. 1651 Biggs Nezv Disp. 15*; The anxiety and power- 
fullest respiration of the- arteries is exagitated. 1655 Cul- 
pepper, etc. Riz>erius xv. v. 419 Sharp Clysters, .which do 
exagitate the Humor,. whereby the Symptomes are wont 
to become more fiery. 1717 J. Keill Amin. (Econ. (1738) 
294 A continual Heat . . exagitated by the Temptations 
of the Town. 1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masq. Wks. 1775 
I. 20 It [business) has exagitated my complexion to that 
exorbitancy of Vermeile, that, etc. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 
of Diet 328 The warm Air of the Bed exagitates the Blood. 

2 . a. Of a disease, pain, etc. : To torment, 
worry, b. Of a man’s foes : To harass, persecute. 

a. 1532 in Burnet Hist. Ref II. 168 Being so long sick and 
exagitate with this same sore. 1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. 
Drake (1881) 15 The paines that now exagitate his soule, 
Time cannot tame. 1657 Tomlinson Renon’s Disp. 198 
When.. too much waking hath exagitated the mind. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 32 When it [the soul] shal see 
and instil the desire of him into it self, .it shal cease to be 
exagitated by pricking dolors. 

b. 2602 T. Fitzherbert Defence 7 a, S. Chrisostome. . 
was so exagitat by the calumnious, and contumelious tongues 
of heretykes . . that, etc. 1618 T. Gainsford P. Warbeck 
in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793)86 The king, .not determining 
to give them battle, or exagitate them at all till, etc. rt 2656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (1688} 485 He was sorry Martinius 
should be so exagitated for a speech which, .was true. 

3 . To attack violently (a doctrine, error, fault, 
etc.) ; to inveigh against, rail at. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. (1632) 163 This their defect and 
imperfection I had rather lament in such case than exagitate. 
1656 Trapp Comm. Eph. i. 5 The doctrine of predestination 
was much misused and exagitated. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N T. 1 Pet. iii. 8 Christians.. live in concord, not exagitat- 
ing, but compassionating each others infirmities. 

4. To debate, discuss. 

x6xo Donne Pseudo-Martyr 294 His last Title, .we have 
no reason to exagitate in this place, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. fas. Ill, Wks. 43 During his abode at Rome, the 
old question, .began to be exagitated. 1662 S. P.Acc. 
Latitude Men in Phenix II. 581 Tho this name of Latitude- 
Men be daily exagitated amongst us, both in Taverns and 
Pulpits. 1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus . Methodists $ Pap. 
in. (1751) 330 Aristophanes in such a free manner exagitates 
the mysterious solemnities. 

5 . In etymological sense : To shake out. rare. 
164* Answ. to Observ. agst. Ring 11 Traiterously exagi- 
tate and tosse the Royall Scepter out of his hand. 

Hence + Exa - gitate& ppl. a. + Exa'gitating - 
ppl. a., producing agitation, disturbing. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 578/1 A coacervate 
and exagitated Wind. 1659 W. Chamberlayne Pharonnida 
111. ii, Tn ensuing storms exagitated rage. 1662 S. P. Ace. 
Latitude-Men in Phenix (1708) II. 507 Having taken an 
impartial View of this so much exagitated Company of Men. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. ix. 200 In diseases of the 
chest.. Hippocrates condemneth it [sneezing] as too much 
exagjtating._ 

f Exagita'tion. Obs. [ad. L. cxagiidtion -em, 
n. of action f. exagitd-re : see Exagitate vi] 

a. The action of stirring up (the blood, humours, 
etc.), setting in motion or exciting ; also an in- 
stance of the same, an excitement, b. Discus- 
sion. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1134 This is but a flatu- 
lent exagitation. 2615 Crooke Body of Man 474 Animal] 
spirits are made of the vitall, changed by many exagitations 
and alterations by the arteries. X632 tr. Bracl's Praxis 
Med. 401 Neyther is there any danger of the exagitation of 
the humors. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vx. 216 The 
exagitation of the more gross particles [of the blood] is . . 
more languid. 1737 Common Sense (173®] L J 39 Exagita- 
tions of Choler, which are apt to break out into Rogue and 
Rascal. 


f Exa’gite, V. Obs. [ad. OF. exagitc-r, f. L. 
exagitdre : see Exagitate.] traits. = Exagitate j 
in quot. to keep on demanding. 

1621 W. Sclater Tythes (1623) 149 It is my iiberalitie to 
affoord answer to the Argument from first fruits ; why doe 
you so punctually exagite, exact it ? 

Exagon, -gonal, obs. ff. Hexagon, etc. 
Exalacion, obs. form of Exhalation. 
Exalbnminose (eks;elbi?7’minims), a. Bot . [f. 
Ex- prefix 1 + L. albumen {albumin-') +■ -ose.] 
=next. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Exalbuminose, having no albumen. 

Exalbuminous (eksselbi/I’mings), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. +-ous.] Having no albumen in the seed. 

*830 Lind ley Nat. Syst. Bot. 226 They [Lentibularue] 
are known from Prirnulacere by their . . exalbuminous em- 
bryo. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. it. 14 Seeds are distinguished 
into albuminous and exalbuminous, those supplied with and 
those destitute of albumen. 

Exalgin (eks,tE-ld3in). Pharmacy. Also ex- 
algine. [f. Ex- prefix 1 + Gr. d\y-os pain + -in.] 
A methyl compound of acetanilide, so called from 
its use as an anodyne. 

1889 P/utmi. Jrnl. go Mar. 781/1 Exalgine occurs in 
needles or in large white tablets. 1890 Daily Nezvs 1 Dec. 
5/6 A prescription ordering exalgine. 

Exallo’triote, a. noncc-wd. ( bombastic ). [as if 
ad.Gr. *€fa\\oTpiajr 6 s, f. (faWorpio-tiv, f. if + d\\o- 
rptos foreign.] Brought from a foreign country. 

1849 Lytton Caxtons 11. in. lxvi, Is there no mission in 
thy native land, O planeticose and exallotriote spirit? 
Exalt (egzp'lt), v. Also 5 exsaulte, (8 ex- 
halt). [ad. L. exaltdre , f. ex- (see Ex- prefi) + 
altus high. Cf. Fr. exalter (16th c. in Littre). 

Vulgar Lat. had *exaltiarc of similar formation and 
meaning, of which the regular phonetic descendant is OF. 
cssalcier , cssaucier , represented in mod.F. by the two vbs. 
exhausser to lift up, and exaucer to listen favourably to (a 
prayer) : with the latter cf. 6.] 

1 . trails. To raise or set up on high ; to lift up, 
elevate. In physical sense now arch, or rhetorical , 
or in humorously bombastic use. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Esdras xv. 53 Thou haddest. .slayne 
my chosen, exaltinge the stroke of thy handes. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Matt. xi. 23 Thou Caphamaum, shalt thou be ex- 
alted vp to heauen? 1602 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. iii. 8, I haue 
seene Th’ambitious Ocean swell . . To be exalted with the 
threatning clouds. 1613 T. Milles tr. Mexia's Treas. 
Anc. Mod. Times 954 Exalting his Courtlax to strike 
the stroke. 1698 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 4 QI 
Yesterday one Hoyle was fined ; as also to be exalted in the 
market place .. instead of a pillory. 1712 Pope Messiah 86 
Imperial Salem, rise ! Exalt thy tow'ry head. 1808 J. 
Barlow Columb. 1. 325 Exalt your heads, ye oaks. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xvii. (1865) 131 Exalting his umbrella 
over her poor basket of fruit. 1832 Blackzv. Mag. Feb. 287 
Let the rogues swing, And thus be exalted. 

b. traits/. To * lift up’ (the voice, a song), arch. 
Cf. Enhance i c. 

2622 Bible 2 Rings xix. 22 Against whome hast thou ex- 
alted thy voyce ? X709 Prior Henry ff Emma 737 Now, 
Mars, she said, let Fame exalt her voice. 1762 Falconer 
Shtpwr. r. 642 The warbling birds exalt their evening lay. 
1795 Agnes Musgrave Cicely l. 35 Jane, exalting her voice, 
cned, etc. 

2 . In various fig. or non-material senses : a. To 
raise in rank, honour, estimation, power, or wealth. 

+ F ormerly occas. with title as complement. + Also 
(rarely) with up. 

_ ? a 1400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 9 The three tryalles 
in a throne, And trewe Trenitie, Be grounded in my God 
heade, Exsaulted by my excelencye. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 11. x, One she [Fortune] can high in riches exalte 
And an other plonge in pouertye. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 
ccxix. 241 Wyllyam exalted the Normans, and gaue vnto 
theym the chief possessyons of the lande. 1565 Cdl. Allen 
in Fulke Confut. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 377 Proue rae 
that your mother Church prayeth not for her departed . . 
you shall be exalted up for euer. 1568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 72 It seemeth likely that you will aspire to take 
his crowne from him, and to be exalted king yourselfe. 
x6xx Bible Ezek. xxi. 26 Exalt him that is low, and abase 
him that js high, a 1658 Waller Poems, To my Ld. Pro- 
tector xxi, Still as you rise, the state, exalted too, Finds no 
distemper. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 736 Scepter d Angels., 
whom the supreme King Exalted to such power. X771 
Junius Lett, lx vii. 330 Society can exalt the meanest and 
worst of men. x86x May Const. Hist. (1863) I. i. xo He 
[George III] came to the throne determined to exalt the 
kingly office. 

+ b. To elate with pride, joy, etc. Also intr. 
for refi. Obs. 

a 1533 L,d. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Iyb, 
With a littefl fauour ye wyl exalt, augement, and grow into 
ret prid. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 44 When the Empresse 
ad. .committed the king to warde..she was not therewith 
a little exalted. 1605 Shaks. Learv. iii. 67 Not so hot : In 
his owne grace he doth exalt himselfe. More then In your 
addition. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11. (18431 48/2 The : 
covenanters, .were very reasonably exalted with this sue- 1 
cess. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 27 Music.. when the soul ; 
is press’d with cares, Exalts her in enlivening airs. 

c. reft. To assume superiority, arch. 1 

x6xx Bible i Kings i. 5 Then Adoniiab the sonne of Hag- I 

gith exalted himselfe, saying, I wil be king. 1878 B. Tav- | 
lor Deukalion in. i, Exalt thyself past limits of my law, I ; 
feed thee still. 

transf. X742 Loud. <$• Country Brezv. 1. fed. 4) 73 That 
the Salt does not exalt itself above the Sulphur. 

d. To praise, extol, magnify. Also absol. 


*43 ° Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. v, He that lyst her name so 
hyghe exalte. 1526 Pitgr. Perf (W. de W, 1531) 59 b, And 
exalting it [his holy lyfe] moost hye, melee thyselfe in herte 
moost lowe. c 153* Lewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1023 In 
Heven. - they may Iaude and exalte with the saintes. a 1545 
Croke Ps. (Percy Soc.) 18 My tonge shall both daye and 
houre, Dewly exalte thy iustice styll. x6ix Bible Ps. 
xxxiv. 3 O magnifie the Lord with me, and let vs exalt his 
name together. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Etvmeua 
132 Taking opportunely hold of an occasion.. to exalt the 
valour of the younger [Prince]. 1719 Watts Ps. xeix. it, 
Exalt the Lord our God. a 1845 Hood Tale 'frump. 140 
The brandy and salt We now exalt, Had made a noise in 
the public ear. 

e. To raise to a higher class, a higher degree 
of value or excellence ; to dignify, ennoble. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 4 r 8, I shall not lower but exalt 
the Subjects I treat upon. 1788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. iv. 
§ 3. 80 A negative may be exalted into an affirmative. 1791 
Boswell Johnson 5 Apr. an. 1772 Men less exalted by 
spiritual habits. 1836 Emerson Nat., Lang. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 152 The moment our discourse. .is. .exalted by thought, 
it clothes itself in images. 

f. To stimulate (powers) to higher activity. 

1744 Thomson Summer 307 Each liquid . . Inflames, re- 
freshes, or exalts the taste, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. 
vi. iii. Trivial causes had the effect of rousing and exalting 
the imagination. 

+ 3 . In Alchemy and early Chemistry : To raise 
(a substance or its qualities) to a higher 1 degree ’ ; 
hence, in wider sense, to raise in quality, refine, 
mature ; to intensify, render more powerful (phy- 
sical agents or effects). Also fig. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alc/i. x. in Ashm.(i652) 178 Then up 
to Hevyn they must Exaltyd be., to be intronyzate In 
Clowds of clerenesse. _ 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 8 A liquid 
Medicine whose Qualitie of heate is in the 4 degree exalted. 
x6xo B. Tonson Alch. 1. i, Have I.. Sublimed thee, and 
exalted tnee, and fix’d thee I' the third region? 1691 Ray 
Creation (1714) 92 Other stones being exalted to that degree 
of Hardness. 1725-6 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 400 The hours 
produce their [vines’] latent buds, and Sol exalts the juice. 
1744 Berkeley Sir is § 44 Oil, purified and exalted by the 
organical powers of the plant. 1762 Genii. Mag. 269 The 
sun is known to exhalt the poison of the viper. 1790 
A. Crawford in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 402 A little strong 
vitriolic acid, by which the smell was exalted, and a slight 
effervescence was produced. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. 
Wks. IX. 14 This is Jacobinism sublimed and exalted into 
most pure, .essence. 2813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Cltem. (1814) 
257 The seeds of plants exalted by cultivation. 

+ b. To volatilize, carry off in vapour. Obs. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chem. m. iii. (ed. 3) 735 The 
fuliginosity which made it black will be exalted and leave 
the Harts-horn white. 

4 . To raise in degree, intensify, heighten, 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Pkys. Forces 92 If this intensity be 
exalted to a certain point the sulphuret becomes luminous. 
1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 202 They [varnishes] enliven 
or exalt the colours by their colourless transparency. 1870 
Eng. Mech. 4 Feb. 512/2 To colour gold, or as it is techni- 
cally called, to exalt the colour of gold. 

5 . Astrol. in passive of a heavenly body : To be 
in the position of greatest influence. 

1647 .A Imanak for 1386, 2 The Son is exalted and raised 
uppe in he 19 gre of J>e Ram, he Mone is exalted in h 6 3 S re 
of he Bui. x6£z Culpepper Eng. Physic . (1656) 48 Satum 
being exalted m Libra, in the house of Venus. 18x9 Jas. 
Wilson Diet. Astrol. s.v. Exaltation, If power may be 
deemed exaltation, all planets must be exalted when they 
arrive at their northern nodes, and advance towards our 
zenith. 

6. nonce-use. Of a deity : To grant (a prayer) 
[after OF. cssalcier, F. exaucer]. 

2490 Caxton Eneydos xv 1.(1890)61 The god almyghty 
Iupyter..wolde exalte his requeste. 

+ Exa’lt, sb. Obs. [f. Exalt vi] The action 
of exalting ; in quot. = Exaltation 2 c. 

26x7 Markham Caval. vi. 2 To the exalt of the most ser- 
viceable Beast that euer was created. 

Exa'lt, pple., short for Exalted. 

1871 Browning Pr. Hohenstiel 1835 Bravest of the brave 
Doers, exalt in Science. 2873 — Red Cott. Nt.-eap 1122 
Out I stand Exalt and safe, and bid low earth adieu. 

|| Exaltado (egzpha’do). [Sp., pa. pple. of ex- 
altar to Exalt.] A member of the extreme radical 
party in Spain. Also transf. 

2824 IVestm. Rev. I. 25 An apprehension of being 
esteemed somewhat of an exalt ado, may have induced him 
[T. Moore] to make this little sacrifice. Ibid. I. 293 Much 
has been said in Spain . . on the distinction . . between the 
Moderados and the Exaltados. 

f Exalt ate, v. Obs. [f. L. exaltdt- ppl. stem 
of exaltdre to Exalt.] traits. = Exalt v. 3. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm. (1652) 179 Yf thou 
therfore thy Bodys wyll Exaltat. 

+ Exaltat e,pfle. Obs. {ad. L. exaltdl-us , pa. 
pple. of exalta-re to Exalt.] = Exalted. 

cx 3 86 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 704 In Pisces, wher Venus 
is exaltat a 2420 Hocclf.ve De Reg. Princ. 5227 Every* 
man willethe to ben exaltate. c 1430 Lydg. Boctuxs vii. iv. 
(1554) 167 b, Amid the heauen, was Venus exaltate. # c 2450 
Mirour Salttacioun 2161 Salomones throne was with sex 
graces exaltate [v. r. reisid]. c 2500 Lancelot 2552 Sum in 
to worschip to be exaltate. 

Exaltation (egzgltci-Jan). Forms: 4 exalt- 
acioun, 4-7 exaltacion, -yon, 6 exholtation. 

[a. F. exaltation , ad. L. exaltdtioit-cm , f. exaltdre : 
see Exalt.] The action of exaiting ; the fact or 
state of being exalted. 

1 . In physical sense : The action of lifting up or 
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raising on high ; the state of being lifted up, or 
set In a high position. 

1616 Lane Sqr.'s Tale xi. 278 He comes : whose horse 
famed the seas invndation, as th’ rider felt him on owne 
exaltation. 1 686 Horneck Crucif. Jesus xvi. 403 Lift me 
up from the earth, that I may relish the comfort of thy 
exaltation. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. I. x. 429 
When the sun is at its greatest exaltation in summer. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. H. viii. 265 [Glacier] tables.. a limit is j 
placed to their exaltation by the following circumstance. > 

b. Exaltation of the Cross', a feast observed on j 
Sept. 14th (see quot. 1SS4). 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 54 Y* exaltacion of y 3 holy j 
crouche. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. v. (1520) 6oh/i Than , 
was the feest of the exaltacyon of the crosse made. 1700 j 
Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 770 Thursday after the Exaltation ; 
of the Cross in September. 1884 Catholic Diet. s. v. Cross, j 
The 1 Exaltation of the Cross’ was celebrated from ancient j 
times in memory of the miraculous apparition which Con- 
stantine saw in the year 317.. The day was afterwards kept 
with greater solemnity, when after the victory over the 
Persians in 627, Heraclius recovered the true cross. 

fe. concr. A fanciful name for: A flight (of 
larks). Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Hors She/e <$• G. (1822)30 A exaltacion of 
larkes. 1824 J . M* Culloch Scotland III. 407, I have never 
spoken of ‘ an exaltation of larks ’. 1883 Standard 26 Sept. 
5/1 Every one with any pretence to be gentle-folk spoke of 
. .an exaltation of larks. 

2 . In non-material sense : a. Elevation in autho- 
rity, dignity, power, station, wealth, etc. ,* esfi. the 
elevation of a sovereign to a throne. + Also occas. 
An exalted position ; elevated rank. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 33 The place where hir glorye 
and exaltacion ought to be. . manyfested. 2539 Tonstall 
Scrm. Palm Sund. {1823) 15 Here it is to be noted, that 
God gaue to Christe his exaltation, as to man, and not as 
to god. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 72 Ye have presumed 
thus to stande against the exaltation of this oure sovereigne. 
16x1 Bible Judith xvi. 8 The exaltation of those that were 
oppressed, a 1631 Donne in Selections (1840) 104 Though 
faith be of an infinite exaltation above understanding. 1670 
G.H. Hist. Cardinals in. it. 268 The Exaltation of this Pope 
happen'd upon Ascension day. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840! 

II. 11. 42 Like that of Joseph's brethren, when he .. told 
them the story of his exaltation in Pharaoh's court. 1791 
Boswell Johnson (18161 II. x88 A master, .is in hishighest 
Exaltation when he is loco parentis. 1858 Froud'e Hist. 
Eng. 1 1 1. xiii. 88 The Reformation in their minds was asso- 
ciated with the exaltation of base blood. 

b. Elation of feeling ; a state of rapturous emo- 
tion ; an undue degree of pleasurable excitement. 
Also Path, (see quot. 1884). 

»494 Fasyan Chron. vi.ccvi. 219 In tyme of whiche exalt* 
acion of his mynde, he . . charged the water that he shulde 
flowe no hygher. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 3351/1 We want 
Words to express the Exaltation it has rais’d in us, to see 
Your Majesty's unwearied Endeavours, .crown'd with such 
. .Success. 1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit. vii. 144, I knew a 
man in a certain religious exaltation, who thought it an 
honor to wash his own face. 1874 Mauds lf.y Respons. in 
Meat. Dis. vii. 234 There was nothing particularly notice- 
able in him except. .a condition of exaltation in the spring. 
JB84 Syd. Soc. Lex., Exaltation , the immoderate increase 
of the action of an organ. 

c. An extolling, a laudation. 

1650 Huubert Pill Formality 2 go Your praises, and exalt- 
ations of free grace. 

d. The raising to a lofty point of excellence ; 
exalted degree ; an exalted manifestation. 

1656 Cowley Pindar. Odes , Brutus ii, Th’Heroick Exalt- 
ations of Good, Are so far from Understood, We count them 
Vice. 1667 Rust Fun, Scrm. Bp. Taylor (1672) 67 Those 
Heavenly Bodies, .are fit . . instruments for the Soul, in its 
highest Exaltations, a 1694 Tillotson Semi. i. Wks. (1714) 

4 In God all Perfections in their highest degree and exalt- 
ation meet together 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 

3 The degree of civilisation of any people corresponds with 
the exaltation of the idea which is the most prevalent among 
that people. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 32 That chivalrous 
spirit . . was found in the highest exaltation among the 
Norman nobles. 1883 Christian Comrnw. 6 Dec, 174/1 Is 
this exaltation of the ideal of life an evil? 

e. Augmentation in degree or intensity. • 

173= Law Serious C. v. (ed. 2) 75 The refinement and 
exaltation of our best faculties. 1842 W. Grove Corn. Phys. 
Forces 80 We obtain an indefinite exaltation of chemical 
power. 1855 Bain Senses «$* Int. 11. ii. § 3. (1864) 177 The* 
hkin is therefore marked by a great exaltation of the com- 
mon sensibility of the body. 

f. Of prices : A rise. rare. 

1866 Rogers Agric. <5- Prices I. xxi. 536 The last two 
years being affected by the exaltation in the. price. 1884 
—JVorktf li'ages 22 Quite as great is the exaltation in the 
price of millstones. 

3 . Astrol. The place of a planet in the zodiac 
in which it was considered to exert its greatest 
influence. Also fig. 

C1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 41 Phebus the sonne. .was neigh 
his exaltadoun. 1398 Trevjsa Barth. De P. R. vm, ix, 
*M95) 307 The sonne hath his vertue and exaltacion in the 
eyghteenth gree ofArics. a 1625 Fletcher Ratio iv» ii, 
Mars his gaudtum rising in the ascendant That joint with 
Libra too, the house of Venus And Imum Cadi, Mars his 
exaltation [printed exultation) Ith' seaventh house. 163* 
Massinger O’/v Madam 11, ii, She in her exaltation, and 
he in fits iripltctfe trine and face, assure a fortunate com. 
lunation to Hymen. 1753 Chambers Cycl. s.v. f The 35th 
degree of Cancer, is the exaltation of Jupiter, according to 
Albumazar. 1819 Jas. Wilson Diet. Astrol. s.v., The ori- 
gmal meaning of the planets* exaltations seems to have been 
unknown in the time of Pi olemy.^ 1830 Bailey Festns (3854) 
i2t 1 our exaltations and triplicities, Fiery', airy and the rest. 


Jig. 1607-12 Bacon Ess.,- Custom »$• Edtic. (Arb.) 372 
In such places the force of Custome is in his exaltacion. 
f 4. In the older chemistry and physiology : The 
action or process of refining or subliming; the 
bringing a substance to a higher degree of potency 
or purity; an instance of the same. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp.Alch. x. in Ashm. (3652) 178 Exaltacion, 
Full lyttyl yt ys dyfierent from Sublymacyon. 1576 Baker 
Jesvell of Health 176 a, Let the exhaltation of the vineger 
be after done on a soft fyre. 1603 Timme Qucrsit. 111. 184 
Exaltation is euaporation of the impure humour. 2666 J. 
Smith Old Age 107 The Chyle it self, .receiving yet farther 
exaltations. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chem. 11. v.(ed. 3) 
486 Tincture of Cinnamon . . is an exaltation of the more oily 
parts of Cinnamon in Spirit of Wine. 1718 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 8 Salts, most capable of Exaltation, wrapped up in a 
small Portion of Phlegm. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., It is this 
exaltation of the sulphurous part in strawberries, that gives 
them their agreeable, vinous taste. 

+ b. concr. A substance in a highly refined 
condition. Obs , 

1686 W. Harris tr. LenierJ s Client. 1. xx. (ed. 3) 437 Flower 
of Sulphur, -is an exaltation of Sulphur. 

Esaltative (egzp-Itativb a. rare. [f. L. ex - 
altdt- ppl. stem of exaltdre (see Exalt) + -ive.] 
Tending to exalt. 

1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 23 OF these two branches 
of the art of deception, the first mentioned may be termed 
the depressive.. the other the self-exaltative. 

Exalted (egzg-lted), ///. a. [f. Exalt vi] 

1 . Raised or set up on high ,* elevated. 

1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. i. 65 Weepe your teares Into the 
Channell, till the lowest streame Do kisse the most exalted 
Shores of all. a 1631 Drayton Elegies , To IV. Brown , 
Thoughts, .winged to fly To that exalted stand. 1728 Pope 
Dune. 11. 175 Thro’ half the heav'ns he pours the exalted 
urn. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. II. 108 The Great King., 
from an exalted throne beheld the misfortunes of his arms. 

■f b. Of the voice: Elevated, raised aloud. Obs. 
1711 Steele Sped . No. 147 P 2 These pronounce the first 
part of a Sentence with a very exalted Voice. 1743 Bulkeley 
& Cummins Voy. S. Seas 74 With an exalted Voice, Captain 
C — p, says, etc. 3790 * A Lady ' Norman fy Bertha II. 148 
Mrs. Westbrook and Norman heard their exalted voices, 
but could not distinguish their words. 

2 . Elevated in rank, station, or public estima- 
tion. Usually without implication of any previous 
lower condition ; Highly placed, of high station, 
etc. An exalted personage : used for someone of 
high (usually royal or princely) rank, whom it is 
not desired to designate explicitly. 

1623-6 Cockeram u, Exalted , promoted. 1737 Pope Hor. 
Epist. m it. ii. 106 Peers give way, exalted as they are, Ev’n 
to their own S-r-v-nce in’ a car. i8«o Fisher Ames Eulogy 
on Washington Wks. (1809) 1x6 Time never fails to bring 
every exalted reputation to a strict scrutiny. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxii, The physician, .hoped he saw his exalted 
patient merry and happy. X847 Dr. Corrie in Holroyd 
Memorials (1890) 248 To place over us an exalted personage 
who has not been educated among us. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 43 Any man whom a revolution has., hurled 
down from an exalted station. 

3 . Of persons: Impassioned, rapturously excited. 
X7X2 Steele Sped. No. 503 ? 2 When the Musick was 

strong and bold,' she look'd exalted, but serious. 18x4 
Southey Roderick xn, From vale To vale the exalted Ado- 
sinda went. 

b. Of the pulse: High, rapid. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews 1. xiii. His pulse was very 
exalted. 

4 . Of feelings, powers, sentiments, states of the 
mind : f a. Carried to a high degree ; intense, 
b. Elevated, lofty in character ; sublime, noble. 
Cf. Exaltation 2 d, e. 

i6or Shaks. Ttvel. N. 11. v. 30 Besides she uses me with 
a more exalted respect, than any one else. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. ReJJ . 1. vj, He, whose high Reason, and exalted 
Piety, has.. plac'd him above them. 1704 J. Trapp Abra- 
Mult 11. i. 381. You cannot boast a more exalted Hatred 
Against the Visier’s Person. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 
160 The light of God's countenance will irradiate, .all their 
exalted .faculties. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 12 
Warm with the ardor of an extending and exalted religion. 
1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1. 382 Some 
men are born with exalted powers for this second creation. 

c. Of diction : Elevated, ‘high-flown’. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Red. 1. (1843) 6/ 1 After many ex- 
alted expressions to that purpose. 26Q4 Earl Rosco.m. Ess. 
Translated Verse 26 In what exalted streins Sicilian Muses 
. .Proclaim Saturnian Times. 1739 T. Sheridan Jr. Pcrsitts 
Ded. 8 A most exalted Lecture, instructing us in the true 
Freedom of the Mind. 

+ 5 . Chem. and Phys. Refined, sublimed, concen- 
trated. Cf. Exalt v. 3. Of flavour, smell, etc. : 
Intense, strong. Obs. 

x 594 . Plat Jewel l -ho. in. 85 To make projection, .with a 
medicine so exalted, as that one shnl extend vpon a liun- 
dreth. X712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 14 It contains a 
great deal of exalted Oil. 1746 R. James Introd. Moufet’s 
Health's Imfrvv. 18 The Solan Goose.. whose Flesh is of 
a very exalted Taste. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Exalta- 
tion, Most sulphurous matters, much exalted, are observed 
to be of a red colour. 1796 Peggf. Anonym. (1809) 146 The 
venom of the Adder, or English Viper, is not so exalted., 
as that of the Italian. 

Exaltedly* (cgzpltedli), adv. [f. prec. 4- -LY-.] 
In an exalted manner or degree ; in a high style ; 
also, with exaltation or excitement. 

x "9 ° G. Walker Semi. II. xviii. 51 No one can think 
exaltedly of God, and think meanly of man, who is the 
work of God. 3852 Blaekxv. Mag. I.XXI. 747 One does 


not require to dine exaltedly in order to dine well. 3855 
Dickens in J. Forster Life{ 1874)111, Old Lcmaitre plays 
his famous character, and never did I see, anything, in art, 
so exaltedly horrible and awful. XES7 T. Hardy IVood- 
landers II. xvii. 323, *1 knew I was right!' said Grace 
exaltedly. 

Exaltedness (egzg'ltednes). [f. as prec + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being ex- 
alted : a. in character, mind, nature, etc. : b. in 
social position, rank, etc. 

a. 1659 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 171Tb e Soul of the 
Mother, in which there is no such measure of. .exaltedness. 
1742 Gray Wks. (1825) 1 1. 113 The exaltedness of some minds 
. .may make them insensible to these light things, x 8 16 Byron 
Siege Cor. xii, The stem exaltedness of zeal. x88i A. B. 
Bruce Chief End Revclat. iii. 132 The Divine perfection 
..is judged of by reference, not to the idea of grace, but 
rather to that of exaltedness above the world. 

b. 1730-6 Bailey ifolto), Exaltedness, .height of promo- 
tion. i860 Pusey Min. Proph . 375 Pride doth imitate ex- 
altedness. 

Exalter (egzg'ltsi). [f. Exalt v. + -F.p. 1 .] One 
who, or that which, exalts (in senses of the vb.). 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652', Fro thys 
envyos valey of vanyte, O our Exalter. 1580 Sidney Ar- 
cadia (1622) 309 O noble sisters, .who were the onelyexalters 
of all womankinde. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers viii. 
§ 6. 250 Our Adversaries are Exalters of the Scriptures in 
words. 1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Compit. xviiL 621 Cinnabar 
..is an useful Exalter, and a., safe Alexiterick. ^17^2 
Swift Anszv. to 1 A Conclusion' in Anderson Poets Gt. 
Brit. (1794) IX. 147 Her majesty never shall he my exalter ; 
And yet she would raise me, I know, by a halter I 1731 A. 
Hill Adv. Poets , Epist. 5 A Poet is.. an Exalter 01 what 
is mo^t dignified, and substantial, in Nature, *11849 J- C* 
Mangan Poems (1859) J 7& The Grave is the only Exalter. 

Exalting, vbl. si. [f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] The 
action of the vb. Exalt ; in quot. concr. + = 
Exaltation i c. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibaits F vj a, An Exaltyng of Larkis. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury, Exalting of. larks. 

Exalting (egzg-ltig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2 .] That exalts (in various senses of vb.). 

1665 Boyle Occas. RcJJ. t. ii. (1675) 70 The exalting Effi- 
cacy of this kind of Distillation. 1844 Emerson New Eng. 
Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 261, I find nothing healthful or 
exalting in the smooth conventions of society^ 1859 Gul- 
lick & Timbs Paint. 202 The peculiar exalting effect of 
varnishes upon colours. 

Hence ExaTtingly adv. rare. 

1855 Charnb. Jml. IV. 222 The soul’s glory', .shone through 
them [her features] so exalting!}'. 

tExaTtive, d. Obs . [f. Exalt v. + -ive.] 
Tending to exalt or elevate. 

1560 Holland Crt. Venus i. 257 Me to perswade wilh 
wrang enarrative Lufe to abstene, it is so exaltive. 

i Exaltment. Obs. [f. as prec. + -jtext.] 
The action of exalting ; the state of being exalted ; 
exaltation. 

x66o W, Secker Nonsuch Prof. 109 As he was abased for 
the creatures exaltment, so he was exalted for the creatures 
abasement, a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) L 496 Sanctity im- 
plying, .an exaltment in nature or use of the thing, which is 
denominated thereby. 

t ExaTfcress. Obs. rare . [f. Exalter + -ess.] 
She who exalts. 

1650 Weekes Truth's Ccnfl. iii. 81 Yours [your opinion} 
will be found the great cxaltresse of free-will in men. 

Exam (egzarm). coltoq. [Short for Examina- 
tion.] An examination (sense 5). 

1877 Driven to Rome 67 (D.) Things may be altered since 
the writer of this novelette went through his exam. 1882 
J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xix, He sported his oak onae 
five consecutive days and nights before an exam. 1884 
Athenosum 15 Mar. Advt,, Matriculation and other Exams. 

+ Exa-me, v. Obs. Sc. Also 6 exem(e. [Short- 
ened var. of Examine ; cf. examne among the 
forms of the latter.] = Examine v. 

15x3 Douglas sEntis xn. vii. 48 Begouth for till exem, 
and till assay The wond wyth mony crafty’ medycyn. 157* 
Sem/ ill Ball. (3872) 146 Gif thay repent not. .Exame thair 
conscience of particular pactioun. 1588 A. King tr. Cant- 
sins' Catech. 209 Befoir iudgemenr exame thy’ self and thow 
sal find grace in the sight of God. 

Examen (egz^-men). [a.‘ (through Fr. ex- 
amen or directly) L. exdvtcn means of weighing, 
tongue of a balance,^*, testing, examination, for 
*exagmen } f. *cxag- } exigSre to weigh accurately : 
see Exact v. 

The sense ‘ tongue of a balance ' (ligula) rests on the au- 
thority of the scholiast toPcrsius; it seems to occur inVirg. 
AEn. xii. 725, where, however, * scalc-bcamj would equally 
suit the context. Servius obscurely’ explains it as ‘ fifum 
quo trutina regitur.' (L. exdvten ‘swarm of bees, flock is 
related jo cxigtrc in tne sense ‘ to lead or drive out '.) The 
Romanic forms, It. esattte , Sp. exdmen , Fr, exatuen, are 
synonymous with Eng. examination.'] 

1 . Examination, scrutiny (of a doctrine, system, 
etc.) ; investigation (of an affair). Now rare. 

x6xB Bolton Floras To Rdr. 4 The doctrines . . are such 
as thou art to expect from an Heathen, .and their examcn 
will elsewhere fall out fitly. 1645 City Alarum 27 Uney 
allow the Prince of Orange every summer a tun or two 0! 
gold without examen, (or Intelligence. 17x5 Lf.oni / at- 
ladio's Archit. (1742) I. 45 Things, .which I had learnt by 
a very laborious Examen and long Study. x8ox Fusflj 
Led. Art i. (1848) 370 Recalled his pupil to the examen of 
the great principle. 1890 E. Johnson Rise Christendom 
123 That only [is] svise which . . the law of God or the ex- 
amen of his senior has pointed out. 
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EXAMINATION. 


b. Eccl. and Law. (a) A formal examination 
(of the conscience or soul). ( b ) The examination 
(of a candidate for ordination, (c) A legal ex- 
amination or inquiry (obs.). 

x6$j Life Father Sarpi (i 676) 99 In all those days he 
’made a most exact examen of his Soul. 1669 Woodhead 
St. Teresa 11. vii. 59 This Examen shall have a Bell to ring 
to it.. Let everyone .. at the time of the Examen, kneel 
down and briefly examine her conscience. 1685 H. Consett 
Pract. Spirit Courts 95 To compel them to . . undergo the 
Examen the Judge imposeth upon them. 1696 Phillips, 
Examen , a Trial, Proof, particularly of one that is to be 
admitted to Orders or Employment. [So 1721 in BaiCey.] 
1853 Fader A llfor Jesus 36 We might ask it - -ir» our examen 
of conscience. 1885 Catholic Diet. s. v. Examination of 
Conscience , St. Ignatius .. also recommends a particular 
examen to be made, at least daily.. on that particular sin 
into which the individual most frequently falls. . 

1 2 . A critical dissertation or treatise (on any 
subject) ; an examination, disquisition. Obs. 

2606 Holland Suetoti. To Rdrs, Correct what is amisse 
according to the Examen and Review annexed to the end 
of all. . 1651 Baxter Inf. Baft. Apol. 7 Having greedily 
read over his Exhortation and Examen a little before. 1667 
Boyle ( title 1, An Examen of The Origine (and Doctrine) of 
Substantial Formes. 1738 Johnson Let. to Cave Sept, in 
Bos~<vell, An Examen of Mr. Pope’s Essay, See. 
i* 3 . Investigation by experiment ; a test, assay. 
1661 Glanvill Vanity Dog mat. viii. 73 The only way to 
know what is sophisticate is to bring all to the Examen of 
the Touchstone. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 25 Some . . might 
here recommend to us a more accurate Microscopical 
Examen. 1717 F. Slare in Phil. Trans. XXX. 565, 1 made 
a yet more nice and certain Examen of these Waters, by 
mixing Milk with them. 1765 Wilkinson ibid. LV. 103 We 
proceeded to the more important examen, to discover the 
precise quantity of cork necessary to sustain a man in the 
water. 

4 . The tongue of a balance, rare. 

[1832 Gell Pompeiana I. iii. 44 Common scales . . were 
found, .without that little projecting point above the beam 
which serves to mark more accurately the absence of equi- 
poise, and which was called by the. .Romans, .ligula, and 
examen.] 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metals II. 292 When 
the beam does, by the position of its examen or vertical 
spur over the axis, appear to have its two brachia exactly 
in equiUbrio. 1850 weals Diet. Terms s. v. 
Exameter, -tron, obs. ff. Hexameter. 
Exaininability (egzoe:minabHiti). [f. next : 
see -ITT.] The quality of being examinable. 

3879 Law Rep. App. Cases Ho. Lords IV. 8oz Ho ques- 
tion arose as to the validity, or examinability of a foreign 
judgment. 

Examinable (egzarminab’l), a. [f. Examine 

v. + -ABLE.] 

1 . Capable or admitting of being examined. 
t Of a body : That is to be tested (obs.). 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxv. 122 The Draughts and 
first lawes of the Game are positiue, but . . not examinable 
by reason. 1631 Davenant Gondibcrl Pref. (1673) 8 Great 
bodies are more examinable by being scatter’d into parcels. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 200 Whatever the truth 
of this Opinion be, it is not here properly examinable. 1678 
R. Russell Geber 111. 11. in. iii. 220 Blow upon the Surface 
of the Examinable Body until it flows. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. «$- Exp. Philos. II. xxi. 404 The smallest examinable 
quantity of matter. 1808 Be nt ham Sc. Reform 70 Half a 
dozen witnesses not examinable but at so many different 
days. X8S3 Kane Grinntll Exp. xxxvii. (1856) 340 The 
horn . . was perfectly examinable. 

fb. Sc. Examinable persons \ parishioners elig- 
ible to be examined for admission to communion. 

17x9 R. Erskinf. Let. in Fraser Life 46 [There are] up- 
wards of 5000 examinable persons in the congregation. 
X722 Walker Life of Cargill 30 In which Parish 300 out of 
900 examinable Persons wasted away. 1850 Form of Petit. 
in Cook Styles off Frits Ch. Crts. Sc. 185 The present ex- 
aminable population of the parish amounts to — persons. 

2 . Law. Subject to examination or inquiry ; com- 
petent to be examined or inquired into ; cognisable. 

1594 West Symbol 11. Chancery § 71 That it be such as is 
examinable in this court. 1666 Pepys Diary 21 Feb., The 
privileges of Parliament., are few to the Commons’ house, 
and those not examinable by them, but only by the House 
of Lords. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xviii. 471 His de- 
terminations are final, and examinable in no other court 
whatsoever. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 300 A fine .. is 
properly examinable in that court only where it is entered. 
2884 Sir C. S. C. Bowen in Law Rep. Q. Bench XIII. 87 
His intentions are examinable to this extent. 

Examinant (egzarminant). sb. and a. Also 7 
-ante, 8 ent. ad. L. examinant -em, pr. pple. of 
exdminare : see Examine v. and -ant. 

The passive sense 2 (in our quots, earlier than 1) is un- 
etymological; app. it was felt that the older Examinate sb. 
etymologically meant rather * one who has been examined ’ 
than ‘ one who is being examined,’ and the derivative of 
the pr. pple was adopted to express the latter notion.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One who examines ; esp. one who conducts 
a judicial or academic examination ; an examiner. 

1620 Shelton Quix. III. n. i, Don Quixote, .was so dis- 
creet, that the two examinants undoubtedly believed lie 
was quite well. x66x Evelyn Diary 13 May, The Examin- 
ants or Posers were Dr. Duport, Greek Professor at Cam- 
bridge; Dr. Fell, etc. at 797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, 
III. 271 The chief examinents were General Cholrnondeley 
and Lord Albemarle. x8x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xui. The 
upper end, where the examinants sate,, was thrown into 
shadow. 1847 Disraeli Tattered vi. xi, The converts . . 
were . . older Christians than either of their examinants. 
1859 J. C. Hobhouse Italy 1 . 288 Objects whore authenticity 
may be questioned by the first cool examinant. 


b. In comb, self-examinant (nonce-word). 

182s Coleridge Aids Kefi.US^) i26Ifthe self-examinant 
will abandon this position. 

f 2 . a. One who is being examined ; one who is 
being examined as a witness ; a deponent. Obs. 

1588 Losses Sp. Navy in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 52 The 
admiral came away with seven and twenty sail, which this 
examinant did tell. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den) 29 She slaundered the examinant : being tolld of the 
daunger of a sclaunder, she is fledd. 171Z Arbuthnot 
John Bull x iii. He brought a certain powder to his mistress, 
which the examinant believes to be the same. 1777 T. 
M c Kean J n Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 446 One of 
the examinants said that, .a great number of . . officers were 
killed. 18x2 J. J. Henry Cqmp. agst. Quebec 161 The ques- 
tions did not admit of equivocation, if the examinants had 
been so inclined. 

t b. One who undergoes an examination as to 
his fitness for church-membership, ordination, etc.; 
an examinee. Obs. 

1633 D. Rogers Treat. Sacraments ii. 14 To instruct all 
Christian examinants, in their triall to be carefull of them- 
selves. 1663 Flagellum ; or O. Crotmucll (1672) 148 The 
questions these men put to the Examinants, was not of 
Abilities or Learning, but, etc. 1715 Prideau.y On Ref. 
Two XJniv. in Life 234 The examiners shall examine two 
at a time. -the examinants shall appear before them, in 
classes of six at a time. 

fB. adj. That has the function of examining. 
1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 373 For the Magis- 
trate. .by his examinant committies to circumscribe her free 
election of Ministers. 

Examinate (egzoe*minct), fple. and sb. Also 
6-7 examinat. [ad. L. exdmindt-us, pa. pple. of 
exdminare : see Examine vi] 

t A. pple. = Examined. (In first two quots. 
app. : Tortured. But possibly it may be a misprint 
for exanimate. ) 

1471 Ripley Comp . Alch.x. in Ashm. (1652) 178 Whych must 
be Crusyfyed and examynat : And then contumulate both 
Man and Wyfe. 1560 Rolland Crt. Femes 11. 364 So vp 
he rais into ane stakkerand stait, As he had bene fra wit 
examinat. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxvi, Unless ane were 
judicially examinate. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person under examination, either as a wit- 
ness or accused person. 

X 537 in Froude Hist. Eng. III. 192 note. Sir Francis Bigod 
. .did read to this examinate a book made by himself. Z5S7 
Fleming Conln. HolitnhedWi. 1409/1 This examinat called 
ontheearle, telling him the lieutenant was there. 1609 Hol- 
land A mm. Marcel, xiv. v. 435 note. To this the tormen- 
tors, .fastened the armes and feet of the poore examinate 
or condemned person to be tortured. 4 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref I. xxv. 290 There appeared to this examinate one in 
white apparel. 185s Kingsley Westw. Ho l (1861) 52 The 
examinate found it so difficult to answer the question that 
he suddenly became afflicted with deafness. 

2 . One who undergoes examination with a view 
to a certificate, degree, etc. 

1599 Hakluyt Foy. II. 11. 71 The other examinates founde 
insufficient to proceed are sent backe to their studie againe. 
x 865 Daily News 20 Oct., A system of inter-collegiate lec- 
tures, .open to all the examinats. 

t Exa*minate, v. Obs. [f. L. examinat- ppl. 
stem of exdminare : see Examine v.] ~ Examine v. 

1560-78 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. (1621) 27 The persons that 
are to be examinated, must be commanded to appeare before 
men of soundest judgement. 

Examination (egzreunincijbn). Forms; 4 
-cioun, 5 -tyowne, 4-7 -cion, etc. [a. F. examin • 
at ion, ad. L. examinat ion-em, n. of action f. ex- 
dminare : see Examine v.] The action of examin- 
ing ; the state of being examined. 

fl. A testing, trial, proof, assay. Also fig. Obs. 
exc. as a contextual use of 3. 

c 15x0 More Picus Wks. 32 In straite balance .. If thou 
shouldest our sinne ponder . . \Vho able were to beare thv 
punishement. .The whole engine of all this worlde..\Vxth 
suche exaininacion might not stande. 1552 Latimer Semi. 
St. Stephens Day'S Vs. (Parker Soc.) II. 104 Calamities, .be 
but examinations and proofs to provoke us to call upon God. 
[1799 G. Smith Laborat . 1 . 73 The examination, or assay , of 
the purity of gold or silver.] 

2 . a. The action of testing or judging by a 
standard or rule. Now only with some notion of 
3 or 6 . Cf. Examine v. 2 a. Cf. Self-examination. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 301 For as moche as the Examina- 
cioun is necessarie, let us byginne at the Surgiens. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vi. ii. 40 That all examynatyowne Off thai 
persownys propyrlyThe kyrk'suld hawe in gret party. 
c 1460 tr. T. a Kcmpis 130 Grace, .in euery understondinge 
submitted himself, .to goddis examynacion. 1627 H. Mason 
(riV/r),TheTribunal ofConscience, oraTreatise of Examina- 
tion ; shewing.. how a Christian should examine his Con- 
science. 1885 Catholic Diet., Examination of Conscience 
should be made at least every evening. 

t b. Judicial inquiry into the guilt or innocence 
of an accused person. Obs. Cf. 6. 

1387TREVISA Htgdeit (Rolls) VII. ids Sone day of ex- 
aminacioun was sette. 1494 Fabyan Citron. \ 1. ccx. 224 
The bysshop he commytted to the examynacion & correc* 
cion of the clergy. 1526-34 Tindale Acts^ xxv. 26, I have 
brought him vnto you. .that after examinacion had, I myght 
have sumwhat to wryte. 1557 Order of Hospit alls D j, For 
the Examination of Single Women being gotten with Child. 
1662 Stillingfl. Grig. Sacr. n. v. § 3 After a particular 
examination of Jeremiah . . they acquit him. 1685 — Orig. 
Brit. v. 304 They anointed Kings, .and not long after they 
without Examination took them off. 


3 . The action of investigating the nature, quali- 
ties, or condition of any object by inspection or 
experiment; minute inspection, scrutiny. Post- 
mortem examination : = Autopst 2. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kittgd. <5- Commw. 09 The examination 
of passengers at . .the frontier Tounes of the Princes of ItaJie. 
1819 J. G. Children Cltem. Anal. Introd. 10 The examin- 
ation of a substance containing few elements. 1836 Act 
677 Will. IF, c. 89 It shall be lawful for the Coroner .. to 
direct the performance of a post-mortem Examination. 
1863 Royal Charter § 42 in Loud. Unrv. Calendar 35 
Which accounts shall be subject to such examination 
and audit as the said Commissioners may direct. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 727 The colour of the stroke made 
upon the touchstone by the metal under examination. 1884 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Physical Examination , the investigation 
of disease by means of the senses, as when the cardiac 
respiratory sounds and movements are examined with the 
ear, or by means of instruments devised to render them 
more conspicuous. 1888 E. Eggleston Graysons xx iv. Bob 
made what a surgeon would call a ‘digital examination’ of 
the dungeon door. 

4 . The action or process of searching or inquir- 
ing into (facts, opinions, statements, etc.) ; investi- 
gation, scrutiny. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 74 That was agred at the begyn- 
nyng for the bettur examynatyon of every thyng. cx6z6 
Wotton Let. in Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 549 After the ex- 
amination of circumstances, there is a liberty of judgment. 
a 1716 South Serm. (17371V. vii. 321 Surely nothing that is 
self-evident, can be the proper subject of examination, or 
tryal. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho i, To look 
with cool examination upon the disappointments he some- 
times threw iri her way. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 120 In 
that very agreement . .would really befound on examination, 
the elements, .of an essential discordance. 1878 Stanford 
Symb.Christi. 4 Such an account now claims our examination. 

5 . The process of testing, by questions oral or 
written, the knowledge or ability of pupils, or of 
candidates for office, degrees, etc. For Honour , 
Local \ Middle- Class , Pass, Senate-House Examin- 
ations, see those words. 

1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. v. 48 Which worke of continuall 
examination, is a notable quickner andnourisherofall good 
learning. Ibid, xxviii. 282 That euery yeere . . there be a 
solemne examination by the Gouemours of the schoole. 1694 
Gibson in Ellis Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 235 We met him. . 
just as he was going for Pauls to {sic: tread to Pauls for] 
examinations. 1783 Lett. Radclijffe «$■ 'James (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) 232 To day. .1 went through part of my examination 
for Orders. 1848 Dickens Dombeyxix, A dreadful uncle. . 
volunteered examinations of him in the holidays on ab- 
struse points. 1866 Loud. Untv. Calendar 40 The Examin- 
ation shall be conducted by means of Printed Papers. 

6. Formal interrogation, esp. of a witness , or an 
accused person. Examinationdn-chief that made 
by the party calling the witness. See Cross-, Re- 
examination. f Also, Interrogation under torture. 

The judicial interrogation of accused persons has no 
place in the criminal process of the common law, but by vari- 
ous statutes from x6tn c. justices of the peace were directed 
to * take the examination ’ of prisoners before sending them 
for trial. This expression has survived, though the practice 
which it denotes no longer exists ; hence the preliminary in- 
vestigation before justices of the peace or police-magistrates 
is still called the examination of the prisoner, so that the 
word in this connexion has reverted to the obsolete sense 2 b. 

«*555 Latimer in Foxe/L <$• M. (1684)111.383, 1 was once 
..in Examination before five or six Bishops. .every week 
thrice I came to Examinations. 1592 Greene Art Contty- 
catch, in. 5 What hee spake of either came to him by ex- 
aminations, or by riding in the circuits. 1728 Morgan Al- 
giers II. iv. 274 The Tormentors examined him. .for several 
hours they ceased not their Examinations. 1838 Penny 
Cycl. X. 103/1 s. v. Evidence, The cross-examination of a 
witness.. is founded upon what the witness has stated in 
his examination in chief. 1841 Macaulay IF. Hastings 
Ess. 1854 II. 651/2 There remained examinations and 
cross-examinations. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 234/2 
The party is brought before a magistrate for examination. 

b. The statements or depositions made by a 
witness Or accused person when examined ; the 
record of such statements. To take the examina- 
tion of: to interrogate and note down the answers. 

1533 Frith's Ansso. More Title-p,, Vnto which boke are 
added., the articles of his examinacion before the bishoppes, 
1554 Acts 1-2 Pit. ff Mary c. 13 § 4 The said justices., 
before any bailment or mainprise, shall take the examina- 
tion of the said prisoner. 1591 J. Hortop Trav .. in Arb. 
Garner V. 329 The Ear) of Sussex. , commanded his Secre- 
tary to take my name and examination. _x6oo Essex Rebell. 
Exam, in Shahs. C. Praise 35 The examination of Sr. Geliy 
merick Knyght taken the xvijth of February, 1600. 1621 
Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 10 The clerke reade 
the examinacions taken in Courte. 1826 Act 7 Geo. IF, c. 

64 g 3 Every Justice of the Peace before whom any Person 
shall be taken.. shall take the Examination of the Person 
charged. 1848 Act 11-22 Fid. c. 42 § 19 marg.. Place where 
Examination taken, not an open Court. 1861 _W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 234/2 The examinations of the witnesses at 
the precognition, .never can be used .. against the witnesses. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as examinatim fever, 
questions , statute , system, etc. ; examination- ^ 
paper, (a) paper specially prepared for use in 
examinations; (b) a written or printed series of 
questions, etc. to be answered by the examinee; 

(c) a written series of answers by an examinee; 
examination-schools, in Oxford parlance : (a) 
the several branches of the University curriculum in 
which a formal examination is instituted ; ( b ) the 
building in which University examinations are held. 



EXAMINATIVE. 


EXAMINER. 


1884 Crichton-Brovvne in Pall Mall G. 16 Sept. 11/1 
The * "‘examination fever,* as it has been called, that leaves 
such unpleasant sequela: behind it.. is now endemic in the 
metropolis. 1837 {title) ^Examination Papers for Theo- 
logical Students. 1838 (title\ ^Examination Questions and 
Answers, from ‘Butler's Analogy.’ 1868 M- Pattison 
Acttdem. Org. vi, 244 If he [a professor] wishes for any 
auditors at all, he must make himself subservient to the 
^examination schools. 1886 Oxf. Univ . Calendar 55 Full 
information. .will be found.. in the ^Examination Statutes. 
Mod. (Oxford) The Examination-schools are beyond Uni- 
versity College. 

Hence Examina-tioual a., of or pertaining to 
examination or examinations ; based npon (aca- 
demical, etc.) examinations. Examina’tionism, 
the habit of relying upon or the practice of em- 
ploying examinations as the test of fitness, know- 
ledge, etc. Examina'tionist, one who upholds 
the system of examinations. 

1826 Bentham in JVestm. Rev. VI. 492 Tests preferred by 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, presumably the financial 
. . by their humble servant, the examinational. 1859 Sat. 
Rev. is Feb. 178/2 The establishment of what .. we may 
call an examinational franchise. 2884H. M. Jones Hints 
on Senses 148 For future success in life the test of early 
examinational proficiency is a most fallacious one. 1884 
Land. frill. Sc. XXI. 240 A reaction against that miserable 
examinatiomsm which earns for us the title of the ‘Chinese 
of Europe.’ 1889 Pall Mall G. 27 June 3/1 Much emphasis 
is laid by the theoretical examinationists on the supposed 
difficulty that the public have in discriminating between a 
trained and an untrained nurse. 

+ Exa’minative, a. Oh. [f. Examine v. + 
-ative.] Concerned with examination. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. iii. Wks. III. 27 In opposition to 
such as restrain assent only unto the reflexive or examina- 
tive acts of understanding. 

Examinator (egzce-rain^tai). [a. late L. ex- 
dmindtor , f. cxambidre : see Examine z>.] One 
who examines. 

+ 1. — Examinee i. Oh. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep.\ i.vi.299 An inference some- 
what Rabbinical!, and not of power to perswade a serious 
examinator. ^ 1783 Town # Country Mag. 16S John Hewitt, 
Esq. ..examinator of the hearth money in Dublin. 1830 
Mom/n Blachzo. Mag. XXVIII. 698 That severe and acute 
examinator of historical truth, 

1 2. Se. - Examiner 2 . Obs. 

1752 J. Louthian Form 0/ Process (ed. 2) 109 The Witness 
..repeats the Words after the Lord Examinaton 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxxii, Having, like a prudent examinator, 
suffered his witness to give vent to all her. .indignation. 

3. ~ Examiner 3 . rare exc. Se. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 38/1 Qualified 
..by the strict approbation of deputed examinators. 1706 
tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. \6th Cent. II. tv. xx. 362 These Ex- 
aminators shall be Masters or Doctors, or Licentiates in 
Divinity or Canon Law. 1813 J, Thomson Led. Inflam. 
Introd. 25 To collect the suffrages of the surgeons who were 
the examinators. 1835 Frasers Mag. XII. 259 It was not 
unusual to obtain p. private hint from the examinators on 
what chapter their questions were to be founded. 1853 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 485 In no European Faculty of 
Arts was Theology a subject on which its examinators had 
a right to question the candidate. 

Examinatorial (egzxminatoa'rial), a. [f. 
late L. exebninatori-us (see next) + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to an examiner or an examination. 

1866 Reader 10 Mar. 247/1 A person who has frequently 
felt the examinatorial pulse. 1868 Dickens_ Lett. 21 Mar., 
Johnnie has my profound sympathy under his examinatorial 
woes, z88x Sat. Rev. 26 Feb. 270 -Examinatorial experience 
is not without its peculiar bitterness. 

Examinatory (egzarminat^ri), a. [ad. L. 
cxaminatori~us belonging to examination, f. ex- 
aminator : see Examinatoii and -ory.] = prec. 

1887 Athenaeum 23 July 109/3 It., will probably be found 
more useful for examinatory purposes than the latter. 

t Exa’mine, sb. Oh. exc. Hist. [f. next vb. 
(or ? ad. L. e.vduicn, -bits : cf. originyi] = Ex- 
amination. Also atlrib. 

1 60S A11szo.su/posedDiseoz’. Romish Doclr. 43 Therefore 
the examine of such things we entreate may be /eft to God. 
1630 I. Craven Senn. (1631) 14 Vpon a second examine, it 
may seeme to be personall. 1662 J. Lamont Diary 21 
Sept., Divers persons were excommunicat . . both for ignor- 
ance, and being absent from the d)’etts of examine. 1885 
A. Edgar OldCh. Life Scot. 124 note. It may be presumed 
that the examine roll was very carefully made up by the 
minister. 


Examine (egzre*min), v. Forms; 4-6 ex- 
nmen(e, examyn(e, (4 examini, 5 examne, 
exnmmmn, 6 examine, exemne), 6-7 examin, 
4- examine. See also Exame. [ad. F. examiner , 
ad. L. exdminare to weigh accurately, test, try, 
inquire intoj f. cxdrncn : see Examen.] 
fl. trans. To tr)’, test, assay (precious metals, 
etc.). Said b^th of personal and material agents. 
Also Jig. Obs. \ 

<11 340 Ham pole f'salter xi. 7 Syluyrc examynd in fire. 
ibid. xvi. 4 In fire kou examynd me. 138* Wyclif 2 Sam. 
xx it. $r The spech e'of the Lord examynyd bi fier. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rous) VI. n pis fuyre sclial examyne and 
serchc nlle men dedes, c 1440 Hylton Sc ala Per/. (W. de 
W. 1494)11. xxviii, Suffreth it..tobe well examyned thorugh 
ghostly trybulacyons. ! 

2 . a. To test judicially or critically; to try by 
a standard or rule. fobs. cxc. with mixture of sense 
3 or 6, to one or other of which phrases like To 


364 

examine oneself, one's conscience , etc. now chiefly 
belong. 

1340 Ayenb. 137 He nele na3t Iete ne smal ne grat pet ne 
sseT by examened. .and y-demd ine pecort ofmerci. Ibid. 
153 He ssel. . we! examini his po3tes. c 1386 Chaucer Meli b. 
p 236Inexamynyng of youre counseiloures, ye schul considre 
many thinges. c 1400 M aundev. (1839) xxxi. 315 pei schewed 
me a boke, pat my boke was examynde by. 1526 Tindale 

1 Cor. xi. 28 Let a man . . examen him silfe and so let him 
eate of the breed and drynke of the cup. — - z Thess. v. 21 
Examen all thynges and kepe that which is good. 1580 
Baret Alv. E 398 Doe you not examine or measure such 
thinges as be done at Lacedemon, according to your lawes 
and ordinances. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado it. 1, 291 Nay 
mocke not. .examine your conscience. 16x1 Bible Ps. xxvi. 

2 Examine me, O Lord, and proue me ; try my reines and 
my heart. 1684 Abp. \V. Wake Prep, for Death (1688) 26 
We ought, - before it be too late, to examine our Souls, and 
provide for futurity. 1690 J. Harrington Def. Rights tlniv. 
Oxford Pref., Examined by the unequal standard of the 
immunities of mean corporations. 

+ b. To try, investigate the guilt or innocence 
of (an accused person). Obs. Cf. 6. 

c 1400 Maundev, (1839) viii. 91 And there was oure Lord 
examyned in the nyght and scourged and smyten. a 1471 
Chron. Rich. II to Heft. VI (Camden 1856)10 Yf thou .. 
were wel examned,thou hast do more ayens the kyng than I. 
1526 Tindale Acts iv. a Yf we.. are examined [so x6xx] of 
the good dede done to tne sycke man. 

3 . To investigate by inspection or manipulation 
the nature, qualities, or condition of (any object) ; 
to inspect in detail, scan, scrutinize. Also in 
various specific uses : To check, verify in detail 
(a calculation, an account) ; to investigate by in- 
spection or experiment the pathological condition 
of (an organ, a person, or animal) ; to subject to 
autopsy; to search, inspect (baggage, etc.) for 
contraband goods. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 248 pei brouht pe cronykles 
.. peold chartres & titles .. Of ilk a bisshop se, & ilk a 
priourie. .Examend pam & cast ilk amountment. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 205 From humeres he [Picta- 
goras] tornede hym to examyne strenges, and streyned 
guttes and senewes of schepe. X476 Proclam. 3 Apr. in 
York Myst. Introd. 37 To serche, here, and examen all be 
platers and plaies and pagentes. 1580 Baret Alv. E 397 To 
discusse and examine diligently the account and reckoning 
of the souldiers. 2595 Shaks. John 1. i. 89 Mine eye hath 
well examined his parts. And findes them perfect Richard. 
1644 Milton Areop . (At-b.) 50 It will ask.. the work of 
twenty licencers to examin all the lutes, the violins, and the 
ghittarrs in every’ house. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 77 The 
Watch -men., stand in the Street by the Watch-houses, to 
examin every one that passeth by. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 234 
The critic Eye . , Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit. 
1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23 Doss examined the books, 
and found the following entry’. 1781-3 Cowper Poet , Oyster , 
etc. 33 Many a grave and learned clerk, With curious touch 
examines me, If I can feel as well as] he. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xix, Let the chirurgeon Dwining examine that poor 
piece of clay, that he may tell 41s how he came by his fatal 
death. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 73 Our guide had examined 
the glacier for some distance. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scotl. n. iv. 154 The visitors, .met to examine the Latin 
versions. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 64 Of a large number 
of men examined in Europe.. four or five per cent, have 
been found color-blind. 

absol. at 82a Shelley Allegory ij, Many passed it by 
with careless tread.. But others. .Pause to examine. 

4 . To inquire or search into, investigate (a ques- 
tion or subject) ; to consider or discuss critically ; 
to try the truth or falsehood of (a proposition, 
statement, etc.). 

138a Wyclif 2 Mace. i. 34 The kyng byholdynge and dili- 
gently examyninge the thing, made a temple to hym. c 1490 
PlumptonCorr. (Camd.Soc.)76The cause wherof. .hath bene 
..shewed unto you; and.. I desire and pray you reply to 
exammaen it. 1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 28 Thys thyng of 
Socrates semyth to me somewhat straunge. .let vs alytyl ex* 
amyn thys. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , iv. 1.69 Ifyou would take 
the paines but to examine the Warres of Pompey the Great. 
1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 102 It Examins 
all the Circumstances of Time. *71x4 Addison Italy Pref., 
Few Men.. have Talents or Opportunities for examining so 
copious a Subject.^ 1785 Reid Int. Pozoers 11. ix. (1803) I. 
235 We shall examine this theory afterwards. 1874 Morley 
Compromise (1886) 221 The plea which we are examining. . 
would have to be expressed in this way. 

absol. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 43/2 At 
the first sight all is wel], but farther examine, you shall find 
them wise on the one side, and fools on the other. 

b. with indirect question as obj . : To inquire, 
try to ascertain. 

2303 R. Brunne Handl.\Synne 9618 Prestes shulde.. 
examyne what she [the midwife] couthe. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
lW. de W. 2531) 10 God proueth vs, what we be, and . . 
examyneth how moche we profyte in grace. X594 Honker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. viii. (1611) 22 Men will not bend their wits to 
examine whether things, .be good or euill. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. v. (1843) 204/2 It was time to examin how he 
had lost those Priviledges. 1785 Reid Int. Powers 11. viii. 
(1803) I. 195 To examine whether there might not be other 
first principles. 

6. To test (a person) by questioning ; esp. to 
interrogate in order to test the capacity or know- 
ledge of (a pupil, a candidate for a certificate, 
degree, official employment, etc.). Const in, + of 
on, upon. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. {18S0) 40 ^ifony wille. .comen to oure 
brej*cren. .late \*e xnynystris diligently examvne hem of J>e 
conuin feif» and \>t sacramentis of holy cnirche. 1612 
Brinsley Lud. Lit. iii. 16 Examine them in syllables of 
three letters, after in moe. 17x5 Prideaux Reform. Univ. 


Iiii. in Life 235 Such only, as shall obtain a certificate of 
approbation from the two Examiners who examined them, 
shall be qualified for the said Degree. 1730 Burgh Rec. 
Dingwall 30 Nov., in Grant Burgh Sch, Scotl. n. vi.(i876) 
221 The particular passages upon which he was examined. 
a 1838 Ld. Eldon in H. Twiss Life I. 57, 1 was examined 
in Hebrew and History. 1868 M. Pattisou A cadent. Org, 
vi. 251 At the end of the time the poor ■wretches were 
examined, .on all these subjects.^ 
absol. 26x2 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxviii. 283 The Visitours 
..who are not satisfied, to examine where, and as they 
please. 1863 Royal Charter § 38 in Lend. Univ. Calendar 
(1866) 33 The said Chancellor, .shall have power to examine 
for.*. the several. .Degrees. 

f b. To put questions on (what has been learned). 
x6xz Brinsley Lud. Lit. vii. 79 Especially examine those 
Verbs often, which haue two Preterperfect tenses. Ibid. 80 
In examining the Syntax, it is the best to do it in Latine. 

6. To interrogate formally, question {esp. a wit- 
ness, an accused person). 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVhs. III. 438 5if alle bisshopis..and 
frens weren wislyche examyned^ wheper key w’eren heretikis. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron . vnt. xxiv. 54 The dravere he gert 
and okir ma Swa be examynyd, kat etc.. 2533 Earl Derby 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. I. 115 II. 43 William Dalton squyer 
examyned.. deposith and saith. 1549 Compi. Scotl. xii. 9S 
Quhen thir ten hyrdis var exemnit .. quhar the samnet.e 
armye vas campit. £1590 Marlowe Faustus (Bullen) vi. 
xz3 Now, Faustus, examine them of their several names 
and dispositions. 1673 Essex Papers (1890) 90 There were 
no questions asked but., what they who we.re examined 
knew concerning Mr. Peter Talbott’s exercising of Eccle- 
siasticall Jurisdiction. 1779 J. Harris in Lett. 1st Earl 
Malmesbury (1870) I. 410 Sir Guy Carlton was four hours 
being examined at the Bar of the House. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 429 .The usage had always been, upon a 
common recovery against husband and wife, to examine the 
wife. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 101/2 If a plaintiff consents to 
be examined as a witness his evidence may be admitted. 

« f b. To interrogate under torture. Cf. question. 
1580 Baret Alv. E 395 To take awaie. violently, and 
examine by torments. x6xx Bible Acts xxii. 24 The chiefe 
captaine . . bad that hee [Paul] should be examined by 
scourging. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 274 The Tor- 
mentors examined him all the while, and to no Purpose. 

7 . intr. 'f* To look carefully, * see to it ’ that , 
etc. {rare), b. To make examination, inquire into. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 426 p 2 To examine that no one 
over-heard them. . a 1764 Lloyd Dial, betzv. Author f- 
Friend , Read their works, examine fair— Show me in- 
vention, fancy there. 2837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 46/1 Authority 
is given to the court.. to examine in a-summary manner 
into any offence. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 90 To 
examine into the charges. 1869 M. Arnold Cult. § An. 
(1882) 223 That is, to examine into the nature of real good. 
Hence Exa -mined ppl. a. 

2817 Selwyn Lazo Nisi Prius II. 722 To be prepared with 
an examined cop)’ of the writ. z86x W. Bell Diet . Law 
Scot. s. v., In. .English law, an examined copy of a deed. % 
is a copy . . examined and certified by the proper officer. 

Examinee (egzai:minr). [f. prec. vb. + -EE.] 
One examined ; a person under examination. 

2788 T. Twining in Mad. D'Arblay's Diary 20 Jan., 
Don’t you think . . that the Examinee . . has a natural right 
. . to examine the Examiner ? 28x3 Examiner 22 Apr. 228/1 
The answers given by examinees. 1840 Nezv Monthly Mag. 
LVIII. 528 ‘What verb should you like?’ inquired the 
examinee. 1868 M. Pattison A cadent. Org. v. 296 What 
kind of knowledge can they [examination questions] be the 
test of, in the examinee? 

Examiner (egzarminar). [f. as prec. + -er 1 .] 
1 . One who looks into the nature or condition of 
(a person or thing) ; one who inquires or searches 
into (facts); an investigator. Also fan official 
inspector {obs.)'. Const, of. 

2561^. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. 202 Sinne is a spiritual! 
leprosie, therfore let vs be also, examiners of sinn. 1639 
Massinger Vnnat. Combat v. ii, Be but a just examiner 
of thyself. 2665 Orders Ld. Mayor Lond. in De Foe 
Plague (1840) 39 That these examiners be sworn by the 
aldermen to .. learn ..what persons be sick. 2668 Hale 
Pref. Rolle's A bridgtn. 2 He was a strict Searcher and 
Examiner of businesses. 2799 V. Knox Consid. Lords 
Supf. § 21 Wks, 1824 VII. 452 The rigid examiners of 
Christ’s pretensions .. seldom take into consideration .. the 
love of God. 

b. Hence ; a frequent title of newspapers. 

1720-24 Swift, etc. {title) The Examiner. *808-36 L. 

Hunt, etc. (title) The Examiner. 

c. (More fully Examiner of India Correspond- 
ence ^ > Under the East India Company, the title 
of an official at the India House, who was re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Company’s cor- 
respondence. 

*779 Royal /Calender 212 Examiner oflndia correspond- 
ence, S. Wilks. 2836 Gent. Mag. Aug. 212 The duties of 
his [J. Mill’s] important office, that of Chief Examiner to 
the East India Company. 2883 Eticycl. Brit . XVI. zog 
The duty of the so-called examiners was to examine the let- 
ters of the agents of the Company in India, and to draft 
instructions in reply. The cnaracter of the Company]s 
government was almost entirely dependent upon their 
abilities as statesmen. 

+ 2 . One who examines or interrogates (an ac- 
cused person, a witness, etc.) ; one who conducts 
an official inquiry. Oh. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI //, c. 14 If the same person so en- 
dued, .do make suche p rote as the saied examiners.. shall 
thynke sufficiente. 2541 R. Copland Matter to Exam. 
Lazares Q ij, The examyners ought to enquyre of theym by 
the prymatyfe causes of lepry. 2557 Paynell Barclays 
fugitrth 44 He was elccte to be one of the examinours or 
commyssioners to make inquisicion of these thre potntes 
rehersed. a 2676 Hale Com. Law Eng. xii. 5 9 A crafty 
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Clerk, Commissioner, or Examiner, wilt make a Witness 
speak what he truly never meant. x68i-6 J. Scott Ckr . 
Life (1747) III. 606 Nor did they [the Apostles], .alter any 
one of them [Circumstances] upon different Examinations 
before different Examiners. 

b. spec . An officer, formerly of the Court of 
Chancery, now of the High Court of Justice, whose 
duty it is to take the depositions of witnesses when 
so directed by the court. Formerly more fully 
Examiner in Chancery. 

3. A person appointed to conduct an examina- 
tion of pupils, candidates for degrees, etc. 

1715 [See^ Examine 5]. iS6x Times 29 Aug., To defeat 
cramming is the most useful.. art of the Examiner. 1886 
Oxf Univ. Calendar 56 An Examination . . conducted by the 
Regius Professor of Civil Law. .with three or four other 
Examiners. 

Hence Exa-minersMp, the office of examiner. 
1880 in Webster Supp. 1881 A theivsum 14 May 655/2 It 
ought to make examinerships less the monopoly of resident 
tutors than they have been. 1885 Law Times 25 July 
237/1 Solicitors would not like to take paid examinerships 
on the terms suggested. 

Examining (egzce’minig), vbl. sb. [f. Ex- 
amine v. + -ingT] The action of the vb. Ex- 
amine, in various senses. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 236 In the examynyng of soure 
counseiloures. c 1460 Townctey Myst. 193, I my self shalle 
make examynyng. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. IFea/ons 20, I 
will now therefore proceed to the consideration and examin- 
ing of three most important things. 16x2 Brinsley Lud. 
Lit. xxiL (1627) 257 This strict examining will be a good 
meanes to make them attentive. 1884 Pall Mail G. 2 Apr. 
6/1 Unskilled examining is doing serious damage to the 
cause of education. 

attrib. 1792 Nelson 14 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I 
300 He must be in London before the 7th of March as that 
is the examining day. 

*i\ Used gerundially with omission of in. 

1815 Mrs. Pilkington Celebrity I. 222 During the time 
the^ wound was examining, Augustus worked himself up to 
a pitch of agony. 

Exa'inining, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That examines ; appointed to examine. 

1783 Lett. Radclifftf- James (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 232 The 
Bishop of Lincoln ordains. Bowerbank acts as examining 
chaplain. __ 1868 M. Pattison Acadcm. Org. vi. 244 Oxford 
is now, with respect to its candidates for honours, little 
more than an examining body. 

Hence Exa-mininffly adv ., in an examining or 
scrutinizing manner ; searchingly. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Doji. Der.vnAi, She still kept her hand 
in his, and looked at him examiningly. 1890 Chamb. Jml. 

4 Jan. 16/1 He looked at her so examiningly that she could 
not but pause. 

Examplar (egzcrmplai), sb. Now rare. Forms: 

5 examplaire, -ayre, -eir, -ire, exawmplere, 
5-/ exampler, 6- examplar. [a. OF. examplaire , 
exemplaire (see Exemplar), semi-learned form of 
essamplaire late L. exemplarium, f. exemplum 
Example sb. 

Now almost superseded by exemplar ; it possible that 
some of the recent instances may be merely misprints.] 

1. A pattern, model ; a perfect specimen (of 
some quality) ; a person or thing to be imitated. 

c 1430 Lydg. in Pol. Pel. <5* L. Poems 47 Moder of ihesu, 
myrrour of chastite. .Trew^exampHre of verginite. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour D iij b, After thexamplayre of his 
sone. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. 60 They . . toke 
their examplar out of the dotages of the Gentiles. . 1568 
E. Tilney Flower of Friendship , A silent person is the 
exampler of wisedome. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) neb. ix. 25 It 
is necessarie therefore that the examplers of the caelestrals 
be cleansed with these. 1603 D Pancgyr. KingxxWx, 
There, great examplar ! prototype of kings ! it^Paley 
Evid. (1825) II. 3x1 He could no longer have a fiving ex- 
amplar to copy from. i860 Thackeray Round. Papers, 
Nil nisi bonum 228 An examplar of goodness, probity, and 
pure life. 

F b. ? A deterrent example. Obs. 

[1560 (see Examplar a.).] 

■j*2. A book of (moral) examples. Obs. rare— 1 . 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A ij, I tolde them that I wolde 
make a book and an examplayre for my doughters. 

3. f A copy, transcript (obs.). b. An exemplar 
(of a book), one of the ‘ copies 9 of which the 
edition consists. 

1413 Lydg. Pilgr Sowle tv. xxix. (1859) 62 Euery good 
kynge is preised by the exampler [Fr. lexemplaire], figure, 
or statua of his good condicion, and knowen therby, ryght 
as a man is knowen by his visage, c 1475 Partenay Prol. 
Z31 That I ther take the exampleir worn Off a boke of his 
which that he had made. 157* W. Mamm in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1599) II. 1. X2i With what paine and diligence, I referre me 
to them which are skilfull in the Italian tongue, or may the 
better iudge, if it please them to trie the same, casting 
aside this exampler. 1880 Academy 4 Sept. 163/ 1 Pamphlets 
existing in unique examplars. 

f 4. A piece of needlework containing examples 
of stitches, etc. : see Sampler. Obs . 

1530 Palsgr. 217/2 Exampler for a woman to workeby, 
exemple. 1583 Rich Phylotus <5- Emelia (1835) 13 She might 
goe seeke out her examplers, and to peruse whiche woorke 
would doe beste in a Ruffe. 

t Exa*mplar, a. Obs. Also 6 examplair. [ad. 
OF. examplaire'. see Exemplar a.] = Exemplary 
in various senses : a. Serving or fitted to serve as 
an example, pattern, or model ; b. ? Serving as a 
deterrent (quot. 1560; but this may be an instance 
of prec. sb.). 
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j _ 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 11. 819 To that fait [unchastity 
I ir l a " ls na S race > Bot eirdit quik, to the laif examplair. 

1602 T. Fitzheruert Defence 8 Wee ad therto his religious 
lyfe, so examplar for all kynd of vertue. a 1631 Donne 
in Sel ectioii s { 1840) 26 Wash thyself in these three examplar 
baths of Christ’s tears. 

Examplary : see Exemplary. 

Example (egzcrmp’l), sb. Forms: 4-6 ex- 
emple, exsaumple, 5-6 exaumple, -awmple, (5 
axampil, exsawmple, 6 exampul(l), 5-6 Sc. 
exaimple, exampill, -empill, 5- example, [a. 
OF. example , cxcmplc , a refashioning (after Lat.) 
of earlier essample (see Asaumple) L. exew- 
plttm , f. exem-, eximere to take out : see Exempt. 
The primary sense is thus ‘something taken out, a 
Sample, specimen’. The main Eng, senses are 
derived from Lat. through Fr. In the arrange- 
ment below the presumed logical order has been 
adopted in preference to the order in which the 
senses are recorded in Eng. See also Asaumple, 
Ens ample, Sample, which are ultimately the same 
word.] 

1 . A typical instance; a fact, incident, quota- 
tion, etc. that illustrates, or forms a particular case 
of, a general principle, rule, state of things, etc. ; 
a person or thing that may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of a certain quality. Phrases, For, by way 
of, example', formerly also (ellipt.) example in 
same sense. 

1447 Bouenham S 'cynfys Introd. (Roxb.l 3 And to thys 
manyfold of nature Exaimplys, acordyth weel scrypture. 
1.538 Starkey England 1. i. 22 They see exampullys of 
many and dyverse, wych wythout profyt hod attemptyd 
the same. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 123 Example his reporting 
of the baptisme wordes over himselve. .maketh nether bap- 
tisme ne absolution. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 12 
Foure familiar exempilles drawin fra the haly scripture. 
1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poe sic ( Arb.) 61 As for exempill 3e man 
not say Then feir nocht Nor heir ocht. x6ix Bible Transl. 
Pref. 2 Wee shall finde many the like examples. 1663 Ger- 
bier Counsel 52 Eight pence difference, example, There 
goeth four load of Sand. 1697 DrydeN AEneid Ded. Wks. 
1887 XIV. 164 Can we, for example, give the praise of va- 
lour to a man who [etc.]. 1752 Hume Ess. «$• Treat. (1777) 
I. 210 No criticism can be instructive which . . is not full 
of examples and illustrations. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 62, I might weary you with examples, showing that, 
etc. x86o Tyndall Glac. n. vfii. 265 Almost all glaciers 
present examples of such [glacier] tables. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (z d. 2) I. 273 A round, for example, is *a figure’ and 
not simply * figure 1885 F. Temple Relai. Relig. «$- Sc. 
iii. 69 The will is to Science the first example of power. 

b. A problem framed to exemplify a rule in 
arithmetic, mathematics, etc. ; an exercise. 

1674 Playford Skill Mtts. it. 96 Practice to play this Ex- 
ample of the Notes ascendingand descending. 1847 Good- 
win (title), A Collection of Problems and Examples adapted 
to the Elementary Course of Mathematics. x888 Wolsten- 
Holme (title\ Examples for Practice in the use of Seven- 
figure Logarithms. 

c. A specimen (of workmanship). Also, a 
* copy’ of a book, etc. (now only with reference to 
rarities). 

1530 Palsgr. 217/2 Example of a boke, copie. 01553 
Ascham in Fleming Panopi. Episz. (1576) 437, I have 
sent examples [of this Epistle] to the Kinges majestie, and 
the rest of that noble and gallant companie. # 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. v. 11 Whiche a man shall finde described in some 
examples of Dioscorides. _ 1875 Fortnum Majolica v. 48 
This Florentine porcelain is especially rare ; scarcely thirty 
examples being known to exist. x88o Daily News 2 Dec. 
5/3 A London bookseller lately disposed of an example for 
four shillings and sixpence. Mod » The gallery contains 
several examples of this master. 

2 . Logic. = Gr. TrapaSery/m (Aristotle). The spe- 
cies of argument in which the major premiss of 
a syllogism is assumed from a particular instance. 

a 1679 Hobbes Rhet. r. ii, (1681) 3 An Example is a short 
Induction, and an Enthymeme a short Syllogisme. 1774 
Reid A ristotle's Logic i v. § 7 Aristotle gives some observa- 
tions upon imperfect syllogisms ; such as. .example, which 
is an imperfect induction. 1860 Abp. Thomson Laws T/t. 
249 The Example is an argument which proves some thing 
to be true in a particular case from another particular case. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 505 Example comes into use 
when we identify something unknown with that which is 
known. 

3 . A signal instance of punishment intended to 
have a deterrent effect ; a warning, caution ; a 
person whose fate serves as a deterrent to others. 
Chiefly in phrases, t Eor, + in example , io make 
(a person , etc.) an example , an example of (a 
person ) ; also, to take example. 

1382 Wyclif Jude i. 7 Sodom and Gomor . . ben maad 
ensaumple [ v.r . exsaumple], sustenynge peyne of euerlast- 
inge fijr. 1548 Hall Citron. 204 Caused the lord Welles. . 
to be behedded there, to the terrible example of other, 
which shal put their confidence in the promise of a prince. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 1253 Hanged at Greenewiche. .for rob- 
beries, in example of all other, c 1592 Marlowe Massac. 
Paris iii- iv, All rebels under Heaven Shall take example by 
his punishment. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 332 An arrant 
knaue. .which I beseech your worship to correct your selfe, 
for the example of others. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases [Cam- 
den) 76 Brought to the barre to be punished for example 
sake. 1665 Manley Grotins' Low C. IVarres 389 Let these 
mens unhappy examples be a warning to others. 1711 Ad- 
dison Sped. 16 r 3, I. .will not be provoked . . to make an 
Example of any particular Criminal. 1793 Gouv. Morris 
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in Sharks Life <$• IVrit. (1832) II. 388 The examples are so 
striking and terrifying that every individual trembles. 1803 
Pic Nic No. 4 U806) I. 140 They must be made an example 
of. 1827 Pollok Course T. x, Has he not given at times 
Example fierce of wrath and judgment? 

4 . A parallel case in the past ; also in phrases, 
beyond, without example. 

153° Palsgr. 217/2 Examples symilitude of a thyng, ex- 
emple . 1595 Shaks. John in. iv. 13 Such temperate order in 
so fierce a course, Doth want Example. 1707 Freind Peter - 
borow’s Cond. Sp. 50 A Discipline and Generosity without 
example. 1726 Butler Serm. iv. 76 He was mild and 
gentle beyond Example. 1817 Pari. Deb. 205 The demand 
upon gunsmiths for every species of fire-arms has been be- 
yond all former example. 1821 Shelley Hellas Pref., A 
spirit and a wisdom which has few examples. 

5 . A precedent appealed to, to justify or authorize 
any course of action, arch, or Obs. 

1509-10 Act. 1 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 1 That thees grauntz 
be not take in example to the Kyngez of England in tyme 
to comme. 1582 Savile Tacitus’ Hist. iv. x. (zsgi) r 88 
Hordeonius. .beganne a very ill example, that all letters 
sent from abroade should be deliuered to the standerd- 
bearers of the Legions. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila’s Hist. 
Fr. (16781 zi Katherine of Media’s, .according to many Ex- 
amples of former times, pleaded the right . . to assume . . 
the regency. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 853 With a 
Saving Clause, that it should not be drawn into Example. 

6. A person’s action or conduct regarded as an 
object of imitation ; often qualified by adjs. good, 
bad, evil, etc. Phrases, To give , leave, set an 
example. Also, a person whose conduct ought to 
be imitated ; a ‘ pattern 5 of excellence. 

1382 Wyclif i Tim. iv. 12 Be thou ensaumple \v. r. ex- 
saumple] of feithful men in word.. in feith.in chnstite. C1460 
Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) 10 They, by Example 
of Nembroth, made them Realmys. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur 11. i, Gyuyng example to alle the Barons, c 1500 
Lancelot 3099 Neuer we . . mycht Have bet axampil than 
iffith ws 3one knycht. 1570 Ascham Sckolem. (Arb.) 66 
This Court also neuer lacked many faire examples, for 
yong ientlemen to folow. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 
185 Forc’d either to Imitate, or as I do, to celebrate your 
Example. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1, He copies from his 
master Sylla well, And would the dire example far excell. 
1796 H. Hunter St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1790) III. 588 Of 
this our own County ought to set the example to the Na- 
tions. 2853 Robertson Serm. Ser- in 24 z You copy the 
outline of a model : you imitate the spirit of an example. 
1870 Dickens ^”. Drood viii, If you will set me that ex- 
ample, I promise to follow it. 

b. In generalized sense : Action or conduct that 
induces imitation ; hence, ‘ influence that disposes 
to imitation 5 (J.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. xvi. (1495) Cija/i 
The angels take by yefte and yeue forth by example. 1653 
Walton Angler 47 Well, you know what example is able 
to do. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 73 Example, that im- 
perious Dictator Of all that’s good, or bad to human Na- 
ture. a 1729 J. Rogers 19 Senn. iv. (1735) 70 Example is a 
Motive of a very prevailing Force on the Actions of Men. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 196 Example is the 
school of mankind. 2871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1876) 35 Ex- 
ample is far more than precept. It is instruction in action. 

c. To take example : to learn by, or copy, the 
example of another. Const, f at, by, + of. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 568 A gentil Maunciple was ther of 
a temple, Of which achatours mighten take exemple. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 86 He is right happy that can 
chastyse himself taking example by other. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm . Par. John 203 b. Ye shall take exaumple at 
me. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Porrex ix. Example take you 
Princes of the land. x6xx Cotgr., Exemplairement , ex- 
emplarily; for others to follow, or to take example by. 
1632 Sherwood, To take example by, patronner. _ 

d. Of (bad) example ( = L, malt exempli, Fr. de 
mauvais exemple). rare. 

1865 M. Arnold Ess. in Criticism 66 Some people will 
say these are little things; they are not, they are of bad 
example. 

e. A pattern, design to be copied. Obs. (A 
mere Latinism.) 

1539 Bible (Taverner) 1 Chron. xxviii. 12 Dauid gaue 
Salomon his son the paterne of the porch, .and the example 
of that was in his mynde. 1609 — (Douay) Nuitt. viii. 4 Ac- 
cording to the example which our Lord shewed to Moyses, 
so wrought he the candlesticke. 

^ 7 . An alleged designation for a company (of 
‘ masters’). Obs~ 0 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vij a, A Example of maisteris 

8. Comb., as example-giver. 

1540 Covcrdale Fruitf, Less. _i. (1593) Rivb, Before vs we 
haue an high perfect example giuer. 

Example (egza'm p’l), v. Also 5 exawmplyn, 

5-6 exaumple, 6 exemple. [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
OF. exemplieri\ 

1 . trans. To exemplify; to furnish a model or 
pattern of ; to find or give an example or instance 
of; also with sentence as ohj. Obs. exc. in passive. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 144/2 Exawmplyn, exemplifico . c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 452 For to exaumple bi hise dedis to othere 
men the seid iiij 1 principal governaunce. 1556 J. Hevwood 
Spider F. Ixxviii. 128 My meaning, .last exampled by my 
fleeing with flise. xso8 Chapman Iliad iv. 238 He examples 
this With toiling, like the worst, on foot. 1 6x3 Sherlev 
Trav. Persia 18 To example to other how much it pleaseth 
God to fauour good intentions. 1655 E. Terry Voy. E. 
India 2x8 Keeping to their old fashions exampled to them 
by their predecessors. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc vi. 343 
Exampling hardiest deeds, Salisbury struck down the foe. 

2828 Carlyle in Foreign Rez>. II. xi6 Of an interest alto- 
gether peculiar, and not in this degree exampled in recent 
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literature. 3879 Morley Burke ^ 89 Burke devoted himself to 
this duty with a fervid assiduity that has not often been 
exampled, and has never been surpassed, 
b. Of things : To be an example of. 

1881 Athenaeum 25 June 840/r Mr. Arnold quotes, as ex- 
ampltng Wordsworth at his highest, the single line. Will no 
one tell me what she sings ? 

f 2. To hold forth (a person) as an example. 
Also with out. Obs. , 

1625 Fletcher Lover's Prop', n. Hi, You are the pat- 
tern of fair friendship, Exampled for your love. 1639 W. 
Sclater fjun.) Worthy Communicant 7 The stroke of 
God’s displeasure ; of which Nadab and Abihu . . are ex- 
ampled out for our warning. 1654 Gayto.*; Pleas. Notes 
iv. xx. 268 Fortune had an intent to example him., for his , 
sufferings. 

f 3. To furnish an antecedent example or pre- 
cedent for ; to justify by precedents. Oh. 

1587 (title), A Defence of the honorable Sentence and 
Execution of the Quecne of Scots, exempled with analo- 
gies. 1588 Shaks. L . L. L. 1. ii. 121 That I may example 
my digression by some mighty president. 1595 — John iv. 
Hi. 57 (This shall} proue a deadly blood -shed but a iest, , 
Exampled by this heynous spectacle. 

4. t a. Of things : To serve as an example or 
warning to (oh.), b. Of persons: To set an ex- 
ample to, instruct by example, rare. 

1592 Greene Ari Conny-catch. in. 25 Let the poore Cut- 
lers mishap example others. 1631 Laud SeOen Sernt. (1651) 
325 And what a Kings Son may learne, when he is exampled 
by such a Father. 1772 J. Woolman Jml. x. (1840) 147 
Placing children, .where they maybe likely to be exampled 
and instructed. 18x6 Coleridge Statesm. Man. (1839) 3*5 
Taught by God’s word, exampled by God’s providence, 
commanded by God’s law. 1881 W. E. Henley in Aca- 
demy 27 Aug. 156/1 The pair settle quietly down . . gene- 
rally exampUng their friends and neighbours. 1883 E. Bal- 
four in Mag. Art Aug. 398 They, .example those whom 
they are engaged in teaching, 
f 5. intr. a. To serve as an example or warning, 
b. To quote an example. Oh. 

1571 Henryson Mor. Fables 28 This suddaine death . . of 
this false Tod. .examples exbortandfolke to amend. 1599 
B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, I will example unto you : 
Your opponent makes entry as you are engaged with your 
mistress. 

Hence Exavmpled///. a., thaf is made an ex- 
ample. Exa-mpling ppl. a., that sets an example. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Undemvoods, Epithal. x, Search, Sun, 
and thou wilt find They are th' exampled Paire, and mir- 
rour of their kind. 1715-20 Pope Iliad vi. 75 A dreadful 
lesson of exampled fate, c 16x1 Chapman Iliad iv. 337 Thy 
brave exampling hand Might double our young Grecian 
spirits. 

t Exa’mpleless, a. Oh. rare. Also 7 ex- 
amplesse. [f. Example sb. + -less.] Without an 
example or precedent ; unexampled. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xii. (1632) 587 What is become 
of that .. wonderfuJl exampJelesse example? 1603 B. Jon- 
son Sejanus Ii. iv, So examplesse [sic] and vnblam’d a life, 
As that of the renown 'd Germanicus. 

Example ship (egza-mp’ljip). rare- 1 . [f. 
Example sb. + -ship.] The function of setting an 
example. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVIII. 743 ’2 Exampleship belongs to 
them [the queen on her throne, the father in his family, 
eta] as a sort oHieritage, 

f Exa*mplify, v. Oh. rare—', [f. Ex- prefix 1 
+ Amplify.] tram . — Amplify. 

3677 Wycherley Plain Dealer jii. i, I will, as I see cause, 
extenuate, or examplify Matter of Fact. 

Examplify, obs. form of Exemplify. 
Examply, var. of Exemply v. Oh. 

Exan. 

1597 Gerard Herbal, Sufpl. to Table Eng. Names , 
Exan is Croswort, yet not our Cruciata. 

Exangera’tion. Oh. rare, [irreg. f. Ex- 
pre/P + Anger v. + -ation.] Provocation to anger, 
1631 R. H. Arraignm, Whole Creature xviii. 306 Instead 
of hoped Contentation : wee reape vexation, exangcratton, 
distraction. Hid. 207 They subject the Soule to exceeding 
divisions, distractions, exangcrations and vexations. 

Exanguin, -guious, -guous, etc.: see Exs-. 

+ Exa/ngulons, a. 0h~° [f. Ex- prefix l 
•4- L. angul-us Ancle + -ous.] Without angles or 
corners. 1730-6 in Bailey (foliob 1775 in Asm, etc. 
t £xa*nimal, a. Obs .— ° [ad. L. cxaitimdl-is, 
f. ex- (see Ex-) 4* anima breath. Cf. animal!] 
Lifeless, breathless. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 
Exanimate (egz-, eksx*nimt r t),///. a. [ad. L. 
exan i mat -us, pa. pplc. of exanimare : see next.] 

1, Deprived of life, lifeless, dead ; rarely of an 
inorganic substance = Inanimate. 

1552 llvtOKT, Exanimate. or by! led, con fed us. 1590 
Srr.ssER F. Q. it. xii. 7 Ships, which had been wrecked 
late, .stuck with carcases exanimate. 1635 Swan Spec. M. 
ix. § 1 1x643) 469 Oftentimes by dust and knocks they 
IbcarsJ are almost exanimate and without life. 1804 J. 
Graiiame Sablath (1839I 23/2 The circling halo beam’d . . 
Upon that face, clothed in a smile benign, Though yet 
exanimate. 1848 Miller First Impr. ii. (1857) 03 It is a 
petrifaction— a fossil., an exanimate stone. 1858 Chamb. 
Jml. IX. 338 Thither, alrnott exanimate from fright.. was 
he conveyed. 

b. Lifeless in appearance ; without respiration. 
t6*j> R. Joses Serm. in Phet:i.v( 1708) II. 490 They were 
exanimate; but whether that Fit held them only by way of 
Syncope, or Icta J. 2837 Old Commodore I. 219 Exanimate, 


collapsed, the Commodore .. was ..lifted on board. 1849 
Lytton Caxtonsxviu. vi ii. Squills again closed his eyes, 
and became exanimate. 

2. Deprived or destitute of animation or courage ; 
spiritless. 

C1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 185 At whose 
fall the residew became so hartelesse and exanimate that. . 
they were all slayne. 5668 Wilkins Real Char. 253 Out of 
heart, crest-fain, exanimate. 1728 Thomson Spring 1049 
The grey morn Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch 
Exanimate by love. __ i 8 o 3 J. Barlow Columb. v. 853 Pale, 
curbed, exanimate, in dull despair. 1841 Erased s Mag. 
XXV. 217 The comparatively exanimate productions of a 
hundred moralists. 

Exanimate (egz-, eksreminw‘t), v. rare in 
mod. use. Also 7 exanimat. [f. L. exanimdt- 
ppl. stem of exanimare to deprive of life, f. ex- 
out + anima breath of life.] 

•f 1. trans. a. To deprive of life ; to kill. b. 
To deprive of the appearance of life ; to render 
breathless or unconscious. Oh. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil fy P. Sonn. lvi. Thy love, 
which doth each part exanimate. iSzo Venner Via Recta 
(1650) 225 A Charcoal-fire will quickly exanimate you and 
cast you into a sowne^ 1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disp. 24 
That they might exanimate . . all those whose life . . they 
envy or hate. 

b. fig. humorous. To knock the breath out of. 
1878 Frasers Mag. XVII. 738 Mr. Sayce has furnished 
enough grammatical details, not only to ‘ flutter ' the Ary- 
ans, "but to exanimate most believers in a grammar at all. 

f 2. To deprive of courage or spirit; to dis- 
hearten, dispirit. Obs. 

1552 in Huloet. 1567 Drant Horace Efisl. 11. i. Gvj, 
These two doth much exanimate And strykes the hart full 
coulde. 1638 A. Read Chirtlrg. ii. 14 Ustion . . is horrible 
to the . . apprehension ; for it doth in a manner exanimat 
cowardly persons. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 14 1 
If it be attended. .with suffering, it will exanimate and 
sink him. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Hence Exrrnimated, Exa'nimating ppl. adjs. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 3 But our brave 
Hero, whom I now describe, Is none of that exanimated 
Tribe. 2607 Topsei,l Fourf. Beasts ^ (2673) 341 The old 
Magicians by reason of this exanimating property, did not 
a little glory in these beasts. 

Examination (egz-, ekszemimJijon). [ad. L. 
exaniindlion-cm, n. of action f. exanimare : see 
Exanimate v.] f a. Deprivation of life (oh.). 
b. ‘ Apparent death from swooning’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1884 k C. Deprivation of spirits, dishearten- 
ing, discouragement. 

a- 1670 Maynwaring Vila Sana xvi. 148 Fear, .scatter- 
ing (the spirits] from the Fountain of Life, into the external 
parts, making a dissolution almost to exanimation. 

b. 1731-2800 Bailey, Examination . . a swooning or 
such a sinking of the Spirits as is attended with the Loss of 
Sense for some time. 

C. 1604 T. W right Passions v. 175 Euery accent., ex- 
clamation, indignation.. ex-animation, exultation, fitly deli- 
uered, is, etc. 1635 Valentine Four Sca-Serm. 55 An 
examination of the mariners.. because of the greatnesse of 
the danger. 

II Ex animo (eks cemimo). [L. ex out of + 
animo, abl. of animus soul.] Literally : From the 
soul ; hence, heartily, sincerely. 

_ i6xz Brinsley Lud. Lit. xviii. (2627) 214 To dispute, as 
if ex animo in good earnest, with all contention and vehe- 
mencie. 1843 Robertson in Life I. iox As to the Church 
of England, I am hers, ex attimo. 

+ Exa'nimcras, a. Obs.-° [f. L. exanim-is 
lifeless + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exanimous, without spirit or life. 
Hence in Johnson and in mod. Diets, 
t Exa*nnual, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [App. f. Ex- 
prefix 1 + Annual.] In Exannual Roll: a roll 
kept at the Exchequer to which debts to the 
Crown presumed to be irrecoverable were trans- 
ferred, instead of being carried forward in the 
* Annual Roll ’ from year to year. 

2650 Order Ct. of Exchequer in Hale Sheriffs Accomp/s 
(2683) 96 So much of the said Firmes as. .are become illevi- 
able, shall be.. conveyed out of the said annual Roll and 
Sheriffs Accompts into the exannual Roll of this Court. 

Exannulate (cksse-ni?71#), a. Bot. [f. Ex- 
ptiv. + Annul- us + -ate-.] Haring no annulus 
or ring round the sporangium, as certain ferns ; 
opposed to Annulate. 

2862 Bentlf.y Got. 369 Those in which the ring is absent 
are said to be exannulate. 1880 Gray Stnict. Dot. x. § 2. 
361 Not dehiscent, cxannulatc. 
t Exa-nnulose, a. Zool . Oh. [f. Ex- priva- 
tive + Annul-us + -OSE.] Of certain invertebrate 
animals : Having a body not consisting of rings 
or ring-like segments. 

1832 Johnston in P roc. Berw. Nat. Club. I. 8 Communica- 
tions relating to the exannulose inveriebrate tribes have 
been made as yet only by myself. 

Exantlialose (eksce*nj‘aluus). Alin. [f. Gr. 
^ayO-fuv (see Exanthema) 4- o\-s salt + -ose. 
(First used in Fr. by Beudant Mineral. [ 1832 ) II. 
47n*)] (See quots.) 

2837 R. Allan Philli/s * Min. 298 Exantholosc. 2844 
Dana Mm. 221. 1B68 Ibid. 637 Exanthalose .. is a white 
c florescence, such as results from the exposure to the air 
of glauber salt. 2882 Watts Diet. Client . II. 613 Exantha. 
lose, native sulphate of sodium. 


Exanthem (eks^*n}>em). Path . [Anglicized 
form of next.] = next. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Exanthemas, the Small-Pox, 
wheals or pushes in a mans skin, Measles. 1862 Bumstead 
Fen. Dis. (1879) 73? The extensive superficial exanthema 
are peculiar to the first months of the disease. 2876 J. S. 
Bristowe Th. <5- Pract. Med. 200 The term exanthem . . 
should be exclusivelyapplied to the several eruptions which 
attend and characterise the infectious fevers. 

|| Exanthema (eksren)>Pma). PI. -nta. [late 
L., a. Gr. e£av6T]pa eruption, f. f. If. out 

+ avOsuv to blossom, f. ai' 0 os blossom.] 

1. Path. An efflorescence, eruption, or rash such 
as takes place in measles, small-pox, etc. Also, 
a disease characterized by efflorescence ; an erup- 
tive disease. Chiefly pi. 

2657 Phys. Did., Exanthemata, the small pox are pus- 
tules, and the measles spots which, etc. 1766 Smollett 
Trav. I. xxiv. 367 Some few persons of gross habits have 
. . been seized with putrid fevers, attended with exanthe- 
mata- 1806 Med. Jml. XV. 383 Frambcesla .. resembles 
variola and the other exanthemata. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 15 Certain febrile affections, especially the acute 
exanthemata- 

2. Pot. Blotches and eruptive excrescences on 
the surface of leaves. 

1866 in Treets. Bot. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Exanthematic (eksremjj/martik), a. Puth. 
[f. Gr. (gavOijpcLT-, stem of (£avOi)[sa (seeprec.) + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
exanthema; eruptive. 

x86o in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1869 E. A. Parkes Tract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) icfi Hospital gangrene is a precursor of ex- 
an thematic typhus. 

Exantliematology (eisKnffmatp'Iodgi). [f. 
as prec. : see -logy.] The doctrine or study of 
the exanthemata ; a treatise on eruptive fevers. 

[1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exanthematologia , an account or 
treatise of eruptive ’fevers, the measles and small pox.] i860 
in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1884 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Exanthematous (eks&nj>f*mat 3 s), a. [f as 
prec. + -ous.] Of, or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of an exanthema ; efflorescent. 

1755 Johnson, Exanthematous, pustulous ; efflorescent ; 
eruptive. 1780 Layard Cattle Distcmp. in Phil. Trans. 
LXX. 543 The contagion was not of the exanthematous 
sort. 2836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 3 . 429/1 In the exanthematous 
diseases, the blood partakes of the general disorder of the 
system. ^ 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 108/r Fever is an essential 
element in exanthematous disease. 

Exanthine (eksce’n)»in). [f. Gr. Ifare-inv 
(see Exanthema) + -ike.] The Purree or Indian 
yellow of India. 1875 in Uke Diet. A rts. 

+ Exa-ntlate, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. exant- 
l at-us , pa. pple. of ex anttare : see Exantlate vi] 
Pumped out ; drained. 

1651 Biggs Nezv Disp, p 81 Not yet exantlate and ex- 
hausted with generating and concocting. 

+ Exa'ntlate, v. Obs. [f. L. exantlit- ppl. 
stem of exantlare to draw out (a liquid). 

The etymology of the L. word is disputed ; some, relpng 
on the variant spelling exanclare (which seems to be the 
better attested of the two), consider it to be f. ex- out+<w- 
culus servant, so that the primary sense would be * to draw 
(water, etc.) as a servant.’ Others regard the word as ad. or. 
ffaf/rAetr to pump out, empty (liquids), f. e£ out+a<rAcs 
hold of a ship. In any case the fig. use of exantlai y or 
exanclare for ‘ to endure to the uttermost ’ must nave been 
suggested by the precisely similar use of the Gr.word.] 

1. trans. To draw out as from a well. 

c 1650 Charleton cited by Blount Glossogr. (1656) l c ‘* 
quot. 1630 s. v. Exantlation]. - 

2. To waste away, spend, exhaust. Also rtfi. 

2660-3 Boyle Use/. Nat. Phil. 11. v, Acid or saline liquors, 
which .. soon coagulate, or exantlate themselves byvorx- 
ing, and thereby become unfit for future operations, tow 
- — Sccpt. Chcrn. II. 227 By time those seeds are AVeand or 
Exantlatcd, or unable to Act their Parts, .any Longer. 
TExantla’tion. Obs. [f. prcc. : See-ATION.J 

1. The action of drawing out, as water from a 

well ; fig. only. . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v. 18 Truth which wise 
men say doth lye in a well, is not recoverable but byc^an - 
lation. 1650 Charleton tr. Van Helmont's Deltr. Cnmrr 
Pref. 7 A deplorable remora to the timely exantlation 
Truth. 1704 Swift T. Tub In trod., To draw up by exan • 
lation or display by incision. 2732-2800 in Bailf.y; a 
in mod. Diets. 

2. Exhaustion ; exhausted condition. , 

x6st Bices A r ciu Disp. 42 Most of them have anne*«- 

their own cruelties, .rottennesse, exantlation of their powe 

Exappendicnlate (e;ks?ependrki/?h r O, f 
Pat. [f. Ex- prefix 1 4 - L. appciidicul-a (Arr> - V 
dicle) + - ate 2 ,] Having no appcndicles or ap* 
pondages. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 48 Petals cxappcndiculate. 

Exarate (c-ksarrit), a. Entom. [ad. 
ardi-us, pa. pple. of exanire : see next vi] (* sec 
quot.) 

. *87° Rolleston A nim. Life 76 The chrysalis . • 
in being • free ’ or * exarate 2888 — ted. Jackson) * 5 5 
first kind of puna two varieties are distinguishable. . * 
the larval skm is simply thrown off. It is known as tr.c 
plete, exarate or libera. . A 

t E*sarate, v. Oh. [f. L. exardt- ppl- stem 0 
exardre to plough up ; also, to trace character* nn 
a waxen tablet, f. ex- out + a rare to plough.] 
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EXASPERATED. 


1. traits. To dig or plough up. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 

2. To write or note down. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1657 Reeve God s Plea 230 God 
hath an observing eye over a Penitent, and doth exarnte 
and can enumerate all his manifestations. 

Exaration (eksar^-Jsn). [ad. late L. exard- 
tion-em, n. of action f. exardre : see Exauate v.] 
+ 1. The action of ploughing. Obs ~ 0 
1658-96 in Phillips. 1721-1800 in Bailev. 

2. The action of tracing (characters) upon stone, 
or writing. Also coticr. a writing ; a composition ; 
rare in mod. use- 

1631 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 76 This pleadeth the neces- 
sity of. .their exaration, or drawing, as it were, with his 
pencill on the Tables of stone. 1683 E. Hooker Prcf Ep. 
to P or d age's Mystic Div. 94 These exarations of his Penn. 
1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 38^ The Whimsical Exara- 
tionsofSocinus, Crellius,etc. 1755 m Johnson. 1840 W.H. 
Morley in Lane Arab. Nts. (1841) III. 743 The story in 
the Persian MS. . . is written in three different hands. 
The first part .. has been apparently added since the exara- 
tion of the other two. 

t Exa rceate, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [irreg. f: Ex- 
prefix 1 4 - L. arce-rc to keep off + -ate 3 .] trails. 
To hinder, prevent. 

1657 Tomlinson Raton's Disp. 256 It [aloes] takes away 
obstructions, exarceates putretude. 

Exarch (e'ksajk). Also 6 exarke. [ad. L. 
exarch-us, a. Gr. ^apxps, in class. Gr. a leader, 
chief, f. to take the lead, f. (see Ex- 

preff) -f apxctv to begin, rule. In the post-clas- 
sical uses represented by the Eng. word, the prefix 
was perh. taken in the sense * out, sent out*.] 

1. Under the Byzantine emperors, the governor 
of a distant province, as Africa or Italy ; in the 
latter case with title ‘ Exarch of Ravenna’. (The 
title was revived in the Holy Roman Empire : 
see quot. 1751 .) 

1588 Allen Ad/non. 44 So did S. Gregory the first moue 
Genadius the Exarke, to make warres against the heritikes. 
1601 R. Johnson Kitigd. 4 * Commiv. (1603) 307 Ravenna, 
where some Emperors have kept their courts, and after them 
their Exarches or lieutenants. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
The emperor Frederic created Heraclius . . exarch of the 
whole kingdom of Burgundy. 1788 Gibbon Dccl. <$■ F. xltx. 
V. 120 These remote provinces [Italy and Africa] required 
the presence of a supreme magistrate ; he was indifferently 
styled the exarch or the patrician. 1832 tr. Sismondis Hal. 
Rep . i. rr Governed by a lieutenant of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, under the title of exarch of the five cities of 
Pentapolis. 1855 Milman Lat . Chr. (1864) II. ui. vii. 332 
The Exarch of Ravenna, the representative of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 3872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess . 205 The 
Pope . . anointing . . Pepin and his two sons . . as Patricians 
of the Romans thus occupying the condition of the 
Exarch. 

2. Eccl. In the Eastern Church, a title originally 
equivalent to ‘archbishop’, ‘metropolitan’, or 
‘patriarch’, which in early use were employed 
almost indiscriminately. Subsequently, ‘ a bishop 
having charge of a province, and next in rank to 
a patriarch ’ ( Catholic Diet.) ; also, a legate or de- 
puty of the patriarch, entrusted with some special 
charge or mission. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. xvi. 421 In the council of 
Carthage.. it was decreed, that the bishop of the chief see 
should not be entitled the exarch of priests. 3635 Pacitt 
Chris tianogr, 1. ii. (1636) 58 Gregorius Hieromonachus, the 
Patriarchal Exarch from Trapezunt. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., In 493 Sebas was established exarch, or chief, of all the 
anchorets within the territory of Jerusalem. 1851 Husstv 
Papal Power ii. 74 Bishops or clergy should appeal from 
their metropolitan to the exarch of the Province. 2877 
E. Venables in Diet. Chr. Biog. I. 288/1 He [Basil of 
Caesareia] was metropolitan of Cappadocia, and exarch of 
Pontus. 1884 Arnold-Forster in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 432 
The constitution of the Bulgarian Exarch by the Porte in 
1870. 

Hence Eza'rchal a., of or pertaining to an 
exarch. 

1855 Milman Lat . Chr. (1864) II. iv. ix. 414 The exarchal 
government from the first had only been powerful to tyran- 
nise and feeble to protect. 

Exarchate (e*ksa.ikrit, eksauk/t). Also 6-7 
exarcliat, -cat. [ad. late L. exarc/iat-us , f. ex- 
arc hits : see Exarch. Cf. Fr. exarc hat.'] 

1. The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of an ex- 
arch, whether a. civil, or b. ecclesiastical. 

a. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 196 b, Longi- 
nus brought in a new name of digmtie, that is to witte, the 
exarchate of Italie. 1635 Pacitt Christinnogr. 259* After 
the overthrow of the Exarchat. .the Romans began to be 
‘ governed by . . the Popes. 1678 Wanley_IF<?w</. Lit. World 
v. ii. § 16. 469/2 Justinus the second instituted the Ex- 
archate of Ravenna. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Exarch 
The exarchs subsisted about a hundred and eighty-five 
years, and ended in Eutychius; under whose exarchate the 
city of Ravenna was taken by the Lombard king. 

b- 1876 Daily News 36 Dec. 5/6 A self-governed pro- 
vince, including the territory of the Bulgarian exarchate. 

2. The province or territory governed by an ex- 
arch, whether a. civil, or b. ecclesiastical. 

a. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 1 1 7/1 Pipinus. .gaue. .to 
the said see of Rome, the exarchat or princedome of Ra- 
uenna. 1764 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (18141 V. 39 Pepin and 
Charlemagne . .gave the duchy of Rome and the exarchate 
of Ravenna to the popes. 1861 J. Sheppard Fait Rome vi. 
314 The Byzantines still retained the exarchate. 


b- 1877 E. Venables in Diet. Chr. Biog. I. 290/2 He 
[Basil] was to be found in every part of his exarchate. 
Hence + Exa'rcliatesliTp, Obs. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justins Hist. Hh vj a, Ius- 
timvs . . instituted the Exarchatship. 
f E'xarchy. Obs.-° [f. Exarch + -y 3.] = prec. 
3656-81 Blount Glossogr., Exarchy , the chief place of 
dignity under the Emperor, the Lieutenancy of the Empire. 
3721-2800 in Bailey. 

Exareolate (ekS|arf-<rjcit), a. Bot. [f. Ex- 
p refix 1 + Ap.eola. + -ate 2 .] Unmarked by areolre ; 
not areolate. 1866 in Treat. Bet. 

Esarillate (eks,K rileit), a. Bot. [f. Ex- prefix > 
+ L. arill-its Aril + -ate 2 .] Having no aril ; not 
arillate. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 150 Corolla with a twisted 
lesttvation. .exarillate seeds. 

Exaristate (eks|arrs!e‘t), a. Bot. [f. Ex- 
prefix^ + Arista + -ate 2 .] Having no arista, 
awn, or beard ; not aristate. 

1866 in Trcas. Bot. 3884 ih Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Exarticulate (eksjaJti'kitfl#), a. Entom. 
[mod. f. Ex- prcf A + L. articnl-us joint 4- -ate-. 
(Late L. had exarticulatns in sense ‘inarticulate’.)] 
Not jointed ; not consisting of two parts. 

l3 35 Kirby Hab. <$• Inst. A mm. II. xvi. 78 An elongated 
exarticulate base, representing the handle of a whip. 

Exartictllate (eksiaitrki//l£*t), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -ate 3 .] trans. fa. ‘ To put out of joint ; dis- 
locate ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656-81). Obs. b. ‘To 
remove a limb, or a part of a limb, at a joint’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S84). 

Esarticulation (effcs^tiki/fl^-Jan). [f. as 
piec. +-ATION.] 

+ 1 . The putting (a limb) out of joint; disloca- 
tion, luxation. Obs. 

1658 in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey ; whence in mod. Diets. 
2 . Amputation at* a joint; removal of a limb, 
or a part of a limb, at a joint. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Exa*rtuate, V. Obs.—° [f. late L. exartudt - 
ppl. stem of exartuare (Carpentier), f. cx- (see 
Ex- PrcfX) + art us joint : cf. Aetuate.] 

. 1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Exartuate, to carve as meat 
is carved, to quarter as the hangman doth. 

f Exa'Sper, v. Obs. [ad. (directly or through 
F. exasper-cr) L. exasper-dre : see Exasperate v.] 

= Exasperate v. 

*545 Joye Exp. Dan. vii. 96 b, A lyon is a cruell beast yf 
he be exaspered. 1637 R.' Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose i. 9 
Whosoever hee bee that exaspereth. 

Exasperate (egzaspere't), pa.pp/e. and ppl. a. 
[ad. L. exasperdt-us, pa. pple. of exasperdre : see 
Exasperate v.] 

f A. pa. pple . ; in various senses of the vb. Obs. 
1540-1 Elyot Image Goz>. (1549) 160 Wherwith thei beeyng , 
exasperate . . wente vnto two gentilmen dwellyng hereby. 
i 545 Raynold Byrlh Mankynde 119 Yf it be so that the 
cough haue exasperat and made rough the tounge. 1585 
Lloyd Trcas. Health H viij, Apply vnto the head beyng 
shauen: mustarde seed, & the skynne shalbe exasperate 
and the rewme dryed. 3605 Shaks. Macb. 111. vi. 38 This 
report Hath so exasperate their King, that hee Prepares for 
some attempt of Warre. 3609 Holland A mm. Marcel xiv. 
v. 8 This rigor of his . . was much more exasperate by in- 
formation given of certain offensive crimes. 

E. ppl. a. 

1 . Bot . Rough ; covered with short stiff points. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . = Exasperated 2 and 3. arch. 

3601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. 2it Some diseases would 
be more exasperat and angry. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. v. i. 

34 Thcr. Do I curse thee? Pair. Why no . . Ther. No? 
why art thou then exasperate? 3622 Bacon Hen. VII , 79 
Matters grew more exasperate betweene the two kings of 
England and France. 2795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc 11. 190 
To the exasperate patience of the foe [we opposed] Despe- 
rate endurance. 3854 Tails Mag. XXI. 167 He pours out 
the whole full flood, fiery and exasperate, of his emotions. 
1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh xv. 177 Swallows which 
the exasperate dying year Sets spinning in black ciicles. 

Exasperate (egzcrspenj't), v. Also 6-7 ex- 
asperat. [f. L. exasperat- ppl. stem of exasperdre 
to roughen, irritate, f. ex- (see Ex- prefl) + asper 
rough.] 

+ 1 . To make harsh or rugged; to add harshness 
to (language, sounds, etc.) ; to render (laws) 
more severe. Obs. 

1597 Morley Itttrod. Mas. 177 Cadences bound with the 
fourth or seuenth . . being in long notes will exasperat the 
harmonie. 1634 H. R. Salcrne Regim. 155 Nuts, .exaspe- 
rate the voyce and make it like a Cranes voyce, 2643 Mil- 
ton Divorce ir. xvii, Not considering that the Law should 
be exasperated according to our estimation of the injury. 
165 r W. G. tr. Cezve Vs Inst. 264 So great hath been the 
bloody wickednesse of these times, that this Law hath been 
somewhat more exasperated. 1693 Christ Exalted 99 Our 
Translators do rather mollifie, than exasperate, the word 
timeas , and say. Thou hast aborred. 1765 Beattie On 
Churchill 87 Did hate to vice exasperate thy style. No — 
Bufo match'd the vilest of the vile. 

2 . To increase the fierceness or violence of (a 
disease, pain, appetite, etc.). Now with mixed 
notion of 3, 4. 

2621 Cotgr., A igrun, any thing that encreases, or exaspe- j 
rates, a disease, or sore, a 1677 Barrow Scrm. in Beauties [ 


op A (1846) 59 Rubbing the sore doth tend to exasperate 
and inflame it. 1720 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 197 All 
the other Symptoms will be exasperated by the tumult which 
Evacuations cause. 3783 P. Porr Chirurg. Whs. II. 31 r 
Scirrhus or cancer , . was exasperated, and made worse by 
it. 2843 Prescott d/fAT/ro (1874) II. 347 Two injuries on 
the head, one of which was so much exasperated by fatigue. 
2850 Lynch Theoph. Trinal v. 83 If we do not heed the 
claim of the different appetites . . we exasperate them. 

f b. To make more grievous or painful ; to 
aggravate. Also, to represent as worse; to ex- 
aggerate, magnify. Obs. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 36 He speaketh 
modestly, least by exasperating ouermuch the sinne ami 
errour in the faythfull, he should discourage them vtterly. 
2591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vi. (1605) 167 Why didst thou 
. . Create These harmefull Beasts, which but exasperate 
Our thorny life 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. xvii. 
376 Judas ..having sinned beyond aggravation, and com- 
mitted one villany which cannot bee exasperated by all 
other. 1651 Rcliq. Wot ton. 33 Not to exasperate the Case 
of my Lord of Southampton. 1681 Lend. Gaz. No. 1625/1 
They of Liege do every day more and more exasperate 
things. 2750 Johnson Rambler No. 73? 5 This visionary 
opulence . . exasperated our necessities. 

3. To embitter, intensify (ill-feeling, passion, 
wickedness.) Now chiefly with mixed notion of 4 . 
Also, in good sense : + To heighten (courage). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. 26 b, That ..the 
vngodlines of Herode . . might more and more be exasperated, 
2624 Raleigh Hist. World II. iy. vii. § 1. 248 The Roman 
Dictator, .to exasperate his souldiers courage, threw their 
owne ensignes amidst the enemies. 2677 Otway Titus 4- 
Berenice liu i, Why come you thus, t’exasperate my De- 
spair? 2773 Johnson in Boszvcll 1 May II. 107 The pride 
of a common man is very little exasperated by the supposed 
usurpation of an acknowledged superior. 2794 Paley Evid. 
11. ix. § 3 (2817) 265 These feuds were exasperated by the 
mutual persecutions of the Jews and Christians. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. iv. vii. 490 His naturally wild and 
headstrong temper was exasperated by disease. 

4. To irritate (a person) ; to provoke to anger ; 
to enrage, incense. Const, to, also to with inf. 

1534 More Let. Marg. Roper Wks, 1429/2 , 1 should, .but 
further exasperate hys highnes. 2586 Jas. VI, in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 224 III. 29 If I shall persist in that course ye 
shall. rather be exasperattet to passionis in reading the 
uordis. 2625 Shirley Traitor iv. i, I did exasperate you 
to kill or murder him. 27 68 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 
367 The poor are. .exasperated against the rich, and ex- 
cited to insurrections. 2773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. iv. 
Wks. (Globe) 670/1 You know my hasty temper, and should 
not exasperate it, 2818 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, The burghers 
. . were greatly exasperated at the unexpected respite. 
2819 Shelley Cenci ir. ii. 37 Thus he is exasperated to ill. 
1867 Emerson Lett. 4- Soc. Aims, Progr. Culture Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 236 In England, .the game laws . . exasperated 
the farmers to carry the Reform Bill. 

ref. Boorde, Brev. Health, Pref. 2 a, Exasperate not 
yourselfe agaynste me for makynge of this lytle volume 
of Phisycke. 2872 Smiles Charac. vi. (1876) 17^ We shall 
not mend matters by exasperating ourselves against them. 

absol. 3606 G. \V[oodcocke] tr. Justin's Hist. 200 a, 
Phillip exasperated what he could, toperswadethe Etolians 
to ioyn warre with him. 3624 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 
254 Not knowing whether such a deniall might satlsfie or 
exasperate. 2645 M 1 lton Tetrach . Ded., Those who ceased 
not to exasperate without cause, 
b. trails/. 

2654 R- Codrington tr. Justin's Hist . 67 Injury on this 
side, and indignitie on the other side did exasperate their 
swords. 2865 Merivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixiii. 30 The 
stream . . foams in a furious torrent, exasperated by the 
rocky ledges which at some points intercept its course. 

+ 5. To irritate physically ; to render sore, 
chafe. 

1552 Huloet, E xasperate, vlccro. 2610 Markham Mastcrp. 

11. clxxiii. 494 Though it [myrrh] doth cleanse much, yet it 
doth not exasperate the arteries. 2622 Venner Tobacco 
(1650)411 Not sucking it with a sudden or strong attrac- 
tion : for then it will exasperate the winde pipe, a 2682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 205 The Mugil, being somewhat 
rough and hard-skinned, did more exasperate the gutts 
of such offenders. 

+ 6 . intr. a. Of persons : To become enraged or 
incensed. Cf. 4 . b. Of things : To become worse 
or more serious. Cf. 2 b. C. Of a disease, etc. : 
To increase in violence or severity. Cf. 2 . Obs. 

2632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena 94 The more his 
external wounds healed, the more did his internall exaspe- 
rate and fret. C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. II. 28 Not- 
withstanding, .that matters began to exasperat more and 
more, .he would abate nothing. 2659 Heylin Animadv. in 
Fuller's Appeal (1840) 339 The University of Oxford fre- 
quently quarrelled and exasperated, upon slight occasions. 
a 3734 North Life Ld. Guildford 83 The Distemper 
exasperated, till it was manifest she could not last many 
Weeks. 

Exasperated (cgzcrsperfited),///. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED».] . 

1. In various senses of the vb. 

1613 Cotgr., Agaee .. incensed, prouoked, exasperated. 
2660 Milton Free Cominw . 424 We remain finally secure 
from the exasperated Regal Power. 2661 Lovell Hist. 
Anint. ,5- Mitt. 35 Cows milk . . used as a gargarisme, helps 
the throat straightened by catarrhes, and the exasperated 
jawes. 2694 Phillips tr. Miltons Lett. State 29 July 1655 
Such exasperated Cruelties inflicted upon the Professors of 
the same Religion with our selves, a 2724 Burnet Ozvn 
Time (1823) I. 67 That raised the spirits of those that were 
already but too much exasperated. 2756 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett. xcv. IV. 73 She eloped one fair morning . . 
leavin'* her two daughters . . to the care of the exasperated 
marquTs. 18 js Jowett Plato (ed. s) I. sog, 1 saw that they 
were getting exasperated with one another. 
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EXCALIBER. 


b. Her. (See quot.) 

1830 Robson Brit. Her.. Exasperated, depicted in a fu- 
rious attitude. 

f 2 . ? Narrowed gradually to a point, tapered. 
1607 Tofsell Serpents (1653) 674 If it were not for these 
bunches.. it would be so exasperated or extenuated toward 
the end like to the tail of a Rat or great Mouse. 

Hence Era/speratedly adv.^ f £jxa*spern.te d- 
ness, Obs.~ °*= EXASPERATION 3. 

187* Daily News 26 Aug., The others, .raged exasperatedly 
agamst him in their dubs. i885 Mbs. E. Moberly Lady 
Valeria II. v. no Lord Altcar laughed again, -but exaspe- 
ratedly. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exasperatedness , incensed- 
ness, the being exasperated. 1775 Ash, Exas/erafedncss. 

Exasperater : see Exasperator. 
Exasperating, vbl. sb. [f# Exasperate v. + 
-1NG 1 .] The action of the verb Exasperate. 

x6xx Cotgr., Exasperation, an exasperation ; prouocation 
..exasperating, vexing. 

Exasperating- (egzcrspereUirj), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -INC That exasperates (in senses of vb.) ; 
exceedingly irritating or provoking, 
a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 344 A sin 
of a very exasperating nature. 1674 Grew Aunt. Plants , 
Leer. vi. 290 Jalap, Mercury, and Daisy, have all of them 
that exasperating Tast in the Throat. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xvii. 458 An evidence of unmistakeable goodwill 
in revealing an exasperating secret. 1876 Black Madcap V. 
vii. 59 Do you know what an exasperating girl you are ? 

Hence Exa'speratingly adv., in an exasperating 
manner; provokingly. 

1851 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) I. 262 Stone presents himself 
with a most exasperatingly mysterious visage. 1884 Jul. 
Wf.dgwood in Con temp. Rev. Mar. 452 The most exaspera- 
tingly unreadable stuff ever met with. 

Exasperation (egzasperF'-Jan). [ad. L. cx- 
asperdtion-em , n. of action f. exasperare : see Ex- 
asperate vf\ 

1 . Of a disease, etc. : Increase of violence or 
malignity; exacerbation; an instance of this. 

1633 Wotton Let. in Relit/. IVott. (1672) 457 Judging, as 
of Patients in F cavers, by the exasperation of the fits. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. 11. xlvi. 315 Shivering, and Exaspera- 
tion of the Feaver . . are not always to be accounted evil. 
i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) II. 334 The 
ecstasies of devotion with the exasperations of debauchery. 
18S4 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . The action of exasperating or provoking to 
anger ; embittering ; intense provocation ; an in- 
stance of this. Also, a cause or means of exas- 
perating. 

a 1631 Donne in Selections (1840) 38 Forbearing all . . ex- 
asperations by odious names of subdivision. 1676 Owen 
Worship of God 172 That he may take no occasion thereby 
for the exasperation of his own spirit, a t 731 Attekbury 
(J,), Their ill usage and exasperations of him. .disposed him 
to take liberty. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. (1868) 26 He had 
made ties for himself which, .were a constant exasperation. 

3 . The condition of being exasperated or intensely 
irritated ,* exasperated feeling, violent passion or 
anger ; + an instance of this. 

1547 Boo rdf. In trod. Kttcnol. xxxii. (1870) 205 Saying .. 
that . . I wold set them by the fete . . wyth other wordes I 
had to them of exasperacyon. 161**5 Bp. Hall Contempt. 
O. T. xix. iv, Neither the furious purposes of Ahaziah, nor 
the exasperations of a Jezebel can hurt that prophet. 167* 
Owen Evang. Love 43 Divisions and Schisms, and mutual 
Exasperations among themselves. <11716 South Serm. 
(1774) X. ix. 282 Perhaps, .it was a word extorted from him 
by the exasperation of his spirits. 1817 Bentham Pari. 
Ref. Catech. Introd. 56 Should the only remedy be refused 
(and] oppression continue . . then it is not quiet sense that 
will speak, but exasperation. 1858 Froude. //A/. Eng. I V. 
xviii. 13 The exasperation of the people with the English 
increased the cordiality with which he was received. 

+ 4 . Exaggeration (in a bad sense) ; 1 malignant 
representation * (J.). = Aggravation 5. Obs. rare. 

1648 Eikon Bas. § 3. 12 An act which My enemies loaded 
with all the obloquies and exasperations they could. 1755 in 
Johnson; whence 1818 in Todd. 

6. Pttnningly , Misplaced * aspiration \ 

1854 ‘Cutiid.Bede' Verdant Green it. ix. 80 With a foot- 
man’s bow, and a footman’s /^exasperation of his h’s. 

Exasp erative (cgza*spureitiv), a. [f. L. ex- 
asperdt- ppl. stem of exasperdre (see Exasperate 
z*.) + -ive.] Of a nature to exasperate or irritate; 
exasperating. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. ytt. iv, Maternity .. meets there 
with hunger-stricken Maternity, sympathetic, exasperative. 

Exasperator, -er (egwrspercrttaj). [f. Exas- 
perate v. + -OU, -ER 1 .] One who exasperates. 

1631 Sherwood, An exasperater, agaceur. 1755 Johnson, 
Exasf crater. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. v. v, Fat are your 
larders, .ye plotting exasperator* of the Poor. 
Ex-a’spirato, v. nonce-ivd. trans. To deprive 
of an aspirate or //. 

183* Blaclr.o. Mag. XXXII. 509 Everybody knows her 
l Medusa's] celebrated head of hair and that she herself was 
literally the first Wig. Hence the Whigs — for Medusa her- 
self wax one, and head of that family cx-axpi rated. 

Exaturato, -ed, -ation: sec Exsaturate, etc. 
t Exan’ctoratc, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Ohs. 
In 7 oxauotornt. [ad. L. exauctoral-tes, pa. pple. 
of exanetdrdre : sec next.] Deprived of office ; 
divested of authority. 

*680 Hick cs S/in /Y/.r>'9 Saying, that Jesus Christ is 
quite exauctorat and unkinged by it. 1718 If'odriKi* Corr. 
I1843I 11. 370 If we refuse to baptize in families, people will 
go to., the exauctorate Episcopal clergy, and leave our 


communion. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, * He [was] then in 
a point of trust and in point of power . . but after Wilson 
was cut down, it was a’ oiver — he was clean exauctorate.’ 

f Exauxtorate, V . Obs. Forms: 6-7 ex- 
authorate, 7 exautorate, -orat(e, 7-8 exaucto- 
rate. [f. L. exauctorat- ppl. stem of cxauctordre 
to dismiss from service, f. ex- (see E x-//v/^) + 
attclor Author. j 

1 . irans. * To dismiss from service ’ (J.) ; to de- 
pose from office, deprive of authority or rank. 

1623-6 Cockeram, Exauthorate , to put men of warre out 
of wages. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. Pref., The first Bishop 
that was exauctorated was.. Prince, and Bishop of Geneva. 
1660 — Duct. Dubit. n. i. 26+ God . . can punish and ex- 
authorate whom he please, and substitute others in their 
room. 1660 Waterhouse Anns $ Ann. 7 Admitting a 
Plebeian coordinateness which in time ex-auctorated the 
Senate. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blairs Autobiogi xi. (1848) 
336 They did exauctorate and depose the Protector Richard 
Cromwell. 3726 Ayliffe Parerg. 291 Anus . . and other 
Arch-Hereticks. .were by the church treated with no other 
kind of Punishment than, .by exauctorating and depriving 
them of their Degrees therein. 3731-3800 in Bailey. 

2 . To deprive (a law, etc.) of authority; to 
destroy the authority of. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ’s Ch. 31 1 That men might see 
them (the new laws] before you exauthorate the olde. 1606 
J. Hynd Eliosto Libid. 51 The yron naturally cleaveth to 
the forcible Adamant, and nature can not be exauthorated. 
^2648 Ln. Herbert Hen. VIII Ded. (1683) Aja, I hope 
they [defects] will not be so great or many, as to exaucto- 
rate the rest. 3679 S. Smith in Howell State Trials (1816) 
VII. 587 He [the pope] exautorats, and^ invalidates their [the 
Scriptures'] divine original, and superintendency. 

Hence Exaxrctorated ppl. a., Exau’ctorating 
vbl. sb. 

1622-62 Heylyn Cosmogr. 1. (3682) 239 Conferred on them 
all the Lands and Possessions of the exauterated Templers. 
c 1661 A rgylcs Will in Harl. Misc. (3746) VIII. 28/1 .An 
alms-house, for the entertaining^ of all antiquated, exau- 
thorated elders. 3682 Evelyn in PePys' Diary VI. 341 
Pharaoh’s exauctorated butler, xj 85 Arnot Trials (1812) 
338 Letters of orders, .granted by an exauctorated Bishop. 
3648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 3 The exautorating, and well 
neare the adnulling of our Parliament. 3652 W. Sclater 
(Jun.) Civil Mag. (1653) *5 Samsons, who would thus, .at- 
tempt the exauctorating of Civill Magistracy. 

t Exanctora’tion. Obs. Also 7 exaut[h]o- 
ration. [as if ad. L. *exauctoration-em , n. of action 
f. cxauctordre'. see prec. Cf. Fr. exauthoration 
(Cotgr.).] The action of ‘exauctorating \ 

1 . Discharge from military service. 

a 1654 Br. J. Richardson Observ. Old Test. 327 (T.)No dis- 
charge in that war . . no dismission from it, no vacation, or 
exauctoration. 3725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17 th C. I. 11. ii. 
30 Degradation , . is founded on the Example of Military 
Exauctoration. 

2 . a. Deprivation of office or authority ; de- 
gradation. b. Abolition (of an office ) ; annulling 
(of authority). 

3625 Donne Serm. 3 Apr. 37 Exautorations and Excom- 
munications amongst the Bishops. 1641 Heylin Help to 
Hist. (1671) 156 On the exauctoration of Bishop Heath, 
it was assigned .. to Master Hooper. 3653 Jer. Taylor 
Serm. for Year 1. xxi. 267 To protect and nourish those 
that will prove ministers of their [kings'] own exauctoration. 
a 3656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 308 Do not you think 
that those .. went somewhat too far.. in the exauthoration 
of Episcopal office and dignity. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 206 
Deposition, Degradation, or Exauctoration . . is . . the re- 
moving of a Person from some Degree, Dignity, or Order 
in the Church. 1822 Mrs. E. Nathan Langreaih II. 271, 
I would have used my influence to have averted your ex- 
auctoration. [Said by a person fond of pedantic language.] 
1834 Coleridge L it. Rem. III. 207 Little did Taylorforsee 
that to indiscreet avowals like these, .the exauctorations of 
the Bishops . . would be in no small portion attributable. 

f Exau'dlble, a. Obs. [ad. L, exaudibilisy f. 
exaudfre, f. ex- (see Ex- prefX) + audfre to hear.] 
In senses of Latin ; a. Able to be heard easily ; dis- 
tinctly audible, b. Hearing readily; giving ear 
to prayer. 

c 1430 tr. T. d Kempis' I mil. \. xxiv, Now by. labour is 
fruytful, jri weping acceptable, [u’tnornyng exauaible. 1485 
Caxton St. Wenefr. 4 Most debonayr fader graunte to vs 
thy sonnes mekely besechyng the benvngne & exaudyble. 

t Exandi’tidn. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. ex- 
audftion-em , n. of action f. exaudfre ; see prec.] 
The action of hearing effectually ; hearkening. 

_ 16x7 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. vi. 228 The word inuocation 
is sometime vcryfied vpon them . . and so exaudition like- 
wise. 

Exairgural, a. rare [f. Ex- 4- the 2nd ele- 
ment of Inaugural in imitation of that word.] 
Of a discourse ; Delivered at the close of a term 
of office. 

38S7 Eng. Hist. Rev. II. 358 Drawing comparisons be- 
tween the author of the inaugural and the author of the 
cxaugural address. 

t Exatrgnrate, v. Obs. [f. L. exaugurdt - 
ppl. stem ot exattgttrdre to profane, f. ex- ( see Ex- 
preff) + augur Augur.] trails, a. To cancel the 
inauguration of ; to unhallow, make profane, b. 
To augur evil to. 

1600 Holland Livy i.lv.jB [Tarquin] determined toexaugu. 
rale and unhallow certain churches and cbnppcls. __ 1652 
Gaclf Magastrom. 240* The presaging Aruspex will cx- 
augumte me with all manner of ill luck. 1695 H. Dod- 
well Def. Vind. Deprived Bishe/i 47 So f.ir it was from 
giving him any Power over the High Priesthood itself. 


He had no Power of Inaugurating, and therefore none of 
Exaugurating. 1721-3800 in Bailf.y. 
t Exaugura’tion. Obs. [ad. L. exauguration- 
em, n, of action f. exaitgurdre-. see E.vaucukatj:.] 
The action of nrihallowing or making profane. 

1600 Holland Livy i.lv. 38 The birds by signes.. allowed 
the exauguration and unhallowing of ail other cels and 
chappeis. rdgr J. FIrcakc] Agrippa's Ore. P/tiltrx, 10S To 
these is added Exauguration, viz. when the rod fell out of 
the hand of the Augure. 173a in Bailey (folio). i77sinAsti. 
Exaumple, obs. form of Example. 
t Exatl'n. Obs. rare~ l . [Meant to represent the 
pronunciation (fgzan) ofFr. exempt. Cf. Exo.v.j 
= Exempt sb. 

1678 Butler Hud. ill. ii. 600 This comes of Breaking 
Covenants, And setting up Exauns of Saints. 
Exausiastick, var. f. Exousiastic, Obs. 

+ Exau'spicate, v. Obs [app. f. Kx- 
pref. I privative + Auspicate. (L. had cxanspicarc 
to lake an augury. 1 ] (See quots.) 

1623-6 Cockeram, Exauspicate , to doc a thing vnluckily. 
3656-81 in Blount Gtossogr. 3775 in Ash. 

t Exanspica'tioxt. Obs [f. prec. vb. : see 
-ATiOK.l An unlucky beginning of a thing. 

1730-6 in Bailey [folio). 3775 in Ash. 

Exauthorate, -ation, var. 1 ff, Exauctorate, 

-ATION, Obs. 

+ Exauthoriza’tion. Obs. [f. next ; see 
-ation.] The action of depriving of authority. 

3640 Bp. H all Episc. 1. § 5. 18 To eject.. the knowne in- 
struments of that Papall Tyrannie . . without whose perfect 
exauthorization they could conceive no hope of injoymg the 
Gospel and themselves. 

t Exau’thorize, V. Obs. In 6 -toryse. [f. Ex- 
+ Authorize.] tram. a. To depose from office, 
b. To deprive of authority ; — Exauctorate v. 

3546 Bale Eng. Votaries n. (1550) 93 The kynge made an 
acte, that men of the church commyttynge offences notable, 
shulde be exautorysed or dysgraded by the byshop of the 
dyocese. 3632 Selden in Drayton Poly-olF xvii. Notes 272 
Sometimes animating the subject by censorious exauthonz- 
ing the Prince. 162a Wadsworth Sp. Pitgr. vi. 52 The 
Iesuites endeauoring by all possible meanes to exauthorize 
him vnder hand. 2632 in Sherwood. 

fExbu-rse, v. Obs .- 0 [f. Ex- + Bcbse; cf. 
disburse.] irans. To disburse, or discharge. 
1847-78 in Halliwell. 

Exceecate, -ation, var. ff. Excecate, -ation. 
Excalcarate (eksikredkarc ! t), a. [f. Ex- pri- 
vative + L. calcar spur + -ate ".] --- Ecalcar ate. 
1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Exca’lceate, v. Obs. [f. L. excahcdt- ppl. 
stem of excahcdre to take off the shoes, f. ex- + 
caleeus a shoe.] tram. To take off the shoes of. 

26*3-6 Cockeram, Excalceatc,\o put off ones shooes. 275* 
Chambers Cyct. s.v, Excalceation , Among the Hebrews.. a 
widow, whom her husband’s brother refused to marry., 
might excalceate him. .and spit in his face. 

Hence BxcaTce&ted ppl. a. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio), 2751 Chambers Cyct. s.v« Ex- 
calccation , The house of the person . . was, thenceforward, 
called, the house of the excalceated. 1832 in Webster. 

F Excalcea’tion. Obs. [as if ad. L. *cxcal- 
cedtion-em, n. of action f. exealeedrc: see prec.] 
The action of taking or putting off the shoe, or 
shoes ; spec, among the Hebrews, the taking off of 
a shoe by a widow, from her husband^ next of 
kin, upon his refusal to marry her. 

2751 in Chambers Cyct. 2819 in Pautotogia. 1876 Leisure 
Hour 355 Excalceation — that is the putting off the shoes as 
a mark of worship or token of respect. 

f Excalf auction. Obs. rare. Also 7-S ex- 
calefaction. [ad. L. excalfaction-cin , n. of action 
f. cxcalfaccrc to warm, heat, f. ex- (sec Ex- pref J ) 
-f eahfaclre to beat.] The action or fact of warm- 
ing; calefaction. 

3607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 38 Apply it to a moist 
body lacking refrigeration, or to a cold body wanting excal- 
faction, 3656 Blount Glossogr. Excalf action. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Excalefaction. 2730-6 — tfolio), Excalfactton . 

So f Excolfa*ctive a. , tending to warm ; warm- 
ing. + Excaifa'ctory a. Also 8 excalef-. — prec. 

2612 Cotgr., Excalf actif excalfactiue ; heating, chafing, 
warming. 3601 Holland Pliny (1634) 1 1. 303 The very 
filth from the wats of their, .places of wrestling, .(say they) 
[Greeks] hathaspeclall cxcalfactoiw vertue, 2730-6 IUilly 
[ folio', Excalfactory. 2775 Ash, Excalefactory . 

Excalibur (ckskccdibojt). Also 5 esenliboure, 
excalabor, excalybur, 7 escalibour, 9 oxca* 
libar, -our. [a. OF. Escalibor (with many variant 
spellings), corrupt form of CAbmunN, in Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (c 1140) Caliburmts. 

The Welsh form in the Mabinogion is Caledv-xLh. which 
has a resemblance, that cannot well be accidental, 
Caladbolg, the name of a famous sword in Irish les^-d. 
The Welsh and Irish forms do not correspond phonetically l 
the one or the other has probably undergone corruption. 
Prof. Rhys, taking the Irish form as the correct one, sug- 
gests the translation * hard-bclly i.e. ‘voracious, and 
thinks the Welsh form may have come from Breton.] 

The name of King Arthur's sword. 

[C1300 Merlin (Huth MS.) 101 c, Saicies..que I’espee e‘t 
aplelee par son droit non Kscalibor.J a 1450 I.e Merit 
Arth. 3448 Excalaber, my swerd good, c 3450 Mr run ml 
118 The right name [of the sword) was eleped EscahbourCi 
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whiche is a name in ebrewe, that is to sey in englissh, kyt- 
tynge, Iren, tymber, and steill. 1470-85 Malory Arthur 
v. viii, Kyng Arthur . . smote hym ageyne with Excalibur 
that it clefte his hede. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in If ion. 
in. i f You talk of Morglay, Excalibur, Durindana. 1825 
Scott Taltsm. xxvii, No sword on earth, were it the Ex- 
calibar of King Arthur, can cut that which opposes no 
steady resistance to the blow. 1842 Tennyson Morte 
d Art k. 103 King Arthur's sword, Excalibur, Wrought by 
the lonely maiden of the Lake. 

. Excamb (ekskarmb), v. Sc. Law. [ad. med. 
L. excambiare : see Exchange v.] trails. To 
exchange (land). Also absol. 

1629 Charter C/tas. /. in Stair Inst it. It. xiv. § 1 The 
present Proprietar of the Lands Excambed. 1770 Act 10 
Geo. Ill , c. 51 § yi It shall and may be lawful for proprietors 
of entailed estates to excamb or make exchanges of land. 
2847-8 Act 11-12 Viet, c. 36 § 5 It shall .be lawful for any 
heir of entail . . in possession . . to excamb such estate, in whole 
or in part. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 783 The power to 
excamb was gradually conferred on entailed proprietors. 

Hence Exca’mbed ppl. a. Ezca'mber [ + -Elk 1 ], 
one who excambs, a party to excambion. 

1836 Act 6-7 Will. IV, c.42 § 4 marg. t Tenure of ex- 
cambed lands. 1629 Charter Chas. /. in Stair Instil. 1. xiv. 
§ 1 The Excamber and his Heirs should have Regress. 2861 
W. Bell Z>/r/. Lmo Scot. s. v. Excambion, This right to 
recur to the original property in case of eviction, is compe- 
tent to the original excamber and his heirs. 

Exca*mbie, v. Sc. [var. of Excamb.] 

1808-80 in Jamieson. 

Excambion (ekskx*mbipn). Sc. Law. [ad. 
med.L. *exeambion-cm ( = excambium'), f. excambi- 
dre: see Excamb.] Exchange or barter, spec, of land. 
[1540 Sc. Acts Jas. V. n$ Feb. (1814HI. 366 And cpunsalis 
kingis grace . . to geif for his grads part of be said ex- 
cambium als mekle land - .as, etc.] 1572 Sempill Ball. 147 
Sic vane excambion can I not considderAs marrow tratours 
and the trew togtdder. <*2639 Spottiswood Hist. CJt. 
Scot. (1655) 100 He gave in excambion the lands of Cambo 
in the same parish. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
243 The grant, by which the lands are exchanged, is ex- 
pressly said to he an excambion. x85r W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scot, s.v., The land which he has received in excambion. 

t Excam'brtion. Sc. Lazu. Ohs. [ad. med. 
L. excamhUidn-em, n. of action f. cxcambtre, f. ex- 
oat + camlnre to exchange : cf. Change ».] = Ex- 
cambion. Const, with. 

1586 Contract at Kirkcudbright 15 Dec., The said Thomas 
. - dispones to the said Roger Kirkpatrick . . in excambition 
with the said Rogers part of the landis of Auchenflor foir- 
said, all and haile the said Thomas tenements, landis, an- 
nualts and pertinents underwrytten. 

Excandescence (eksksende'sens). [ad. L. 
excandescentia, recorded in fig. sense, nascent 
anger, passionateness, f. cxcandcsc-ere to grow 
white-hot, kindle, glow, f. cx- (see Ex- prcfX) +■ 
candcscHre, inceptive of candere to be white, shine : 
see -ence.] Heat, the state of growing hot. 

a. The action of bursting into a glow ; the con- 
dition of giving out a glowing heat ; a heated 
condition, fb. A state of violent anger ; passion. 

a. 1684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Compit. vm. 306 The excan- 
descence of the animal spirits, and the effervescence of the 
bloud. .must be quieted. 2775 in Ash. 2832 in Webster. 
1867 T. H. Dyer Pompeii xi. 45 Not in that state of excan- 
descence in which they would have set fire to any thing. 

b. 2730-6 Bailey (folio), Excandescence, great heat or 
wrath. 1775 in Ash, etc. 

t Excande'scency. Ohs. [f. as prec. : see 
-ency.] a. The quality or state of growing hot j 
an instance of the same. b. Anger, passion. 

2604 T. Wright Passions 1. vi. 26 In passions .. I could 
adde welnie eleven more ; as, mercy, .excnndescencie.envy, 
etc. 2683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 159 Causing a Distrac- 
tion and Excandescency. 1684 tr. Bond's. Merc. Compit. 
vnr. 306 A Hypercatharsis . . drives the animal spirits into 
excandescencies, not easily appeased. 2721-2800^ in Bailey. 
1822 Mrs. E. Nathan J.angreath II. 271 It raises my ex- 
candescency to listen to her. [Said by a lady who uses 
absurdly pedantic language.] 

Excan&e’SCent, a. [ad. L. excandesccnt-cm, 
f. excaitdescere to grow hot : see Excandescence.] 
White-hot, glowing hot. 

2832 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

f Excamdi&ate, a. Obs. rarc~ l . [ad. late 
L. excandidat - ppl. stem of excandidd-re to whiten, 
f. cx- (see Ex- prefX) + candid-us white: see 
Candid, Candidate.] Whitened, made white. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 392 Quhilk Montane [Cau- 
casus] is. .all excandidate With snawis fell. 

+ Excant a'tion (eksksent^'Jan). Obs. rare. 
[ad. L. * excantation- cm, n. of action f. excantdre 
to bring out by enchantment, f. cx- out + cantdre 
to sing.] The action of removing (anything) by 
enchantment. 

Johnson 1755 explains the word as ‘disenchantment by a 
countercharm \ which may perh. be the sense in quot, 1580. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 349 Which imagine that the 
mynde is eyther by incantation or excantation to bee ruled. 
2654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. xxiii. 277 The Don. .inchanted 
in his Cage, out of which there was no possibility of getting, 
but by the power of a higher excantation. 1863 W. W. 
Story Roba di R. I. 271 This excantation of fruits was not 
the same as incantation. 

Excamate (ekska\in/t), a. [ad. late L. cx- 
carndt-us , f. excarnare: see next.] Divested of 
flesh, or of a human body : opp. to incarnate. 
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2858 Sears Atkan. m. i. 25s The Divine Word . . again 
becoming excamate, and ascending to a reunion with God. 

T Exca'mate, v. Obs. [f. late L. excarndt - 
ppl. stem of excarnare to deprive of flesh, f. ex- 
out + cant-cm flesh.] 

1. trans. To strip off or remove the flesh or 
fleshy parts of. 

2648 Petty Advice to Hartlib 14 The Mate [of the Chy- 
rurgeon] shall .. excamate bowels, artificially dry the 
Muscles, &c._ 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 075 The lateral 
Fins of it being excarnated, are like the whole Arm. 2709 
Blair ibid. XXVII. 57 The time.. was taken up in excar- 
nating, boyling, and taking care of the Bones. 2755 in 
Johnson ; whence in mod. Diets, 

b. with reference to plants. 

2664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 189 If you sow them [Black 
Cherry stones] in beds immediately after they are excar- 
nated. 1672 Grew An at. Plants 1. i. § 25 This Seminal 
Root . . cannot be perfectly excarnated . . by the most accu- 
rate Hand. 2725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. y. Service. 

2. intr. To lose flesh, grow lean. 

2740 Dyche & Pardon Diet. (ed. 3*, Excamate, to grow 
lean naturally. 

Hence Excarnated ppl. a., Excamating vbl. sb. 
2730-6 Bailey (folio), Excarnated, become lean, nothing 
but skin and bone.^ 2709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 
94 A Butcher . . assisted at the Excamating of the Bones. 
Excarnation (ekskaih^i-Jan). [n. of action 
f. prec. : see -ation.] 

1. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Excamation, in Anatomy, a method by which 
the blood-vessels are isolated after injection from the parts 
among which they are inserted. The agents are putrefac- 
tion or immersion in an acid. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. a. Separation (of the soul) from the body at 
death, b. Emergence from corporeal form and 
conditions : opposed to incarnation. 

1858 Sears A than. 11. xi. 240 His [Christ's] resurrection is 
none other than his excamation, or his emergence out of all 
natural conditions. Ibid. xii. 251 That excarnation of man 
which. . makes him eternally the denizen of a spiritual world. 

t Excarnificate (ekskajnrfikrit), v. Obs. 
Also pa. pple. 6 excnrnificat. [f. L. excamijicdt - 
ppl. stem of excamijicd-re to tear to pieces, f. ex - 
intensive + carnificdre to cut in pieces, f. camifex 
executioner: see Carnifex.] trans. a. To tor- 
ment, torture, rack. b. To do the office of an 
executioner upon. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596) 89/2 Benjamin the deacon. . 
was most miserable excamificat, having twentie sharpe pricks 
of reeds thrust under his nails. 2611 Coryat Crudities 37 
I did euen excarnificate his [my horse's] sides with my often 
spurring. 2623-6 Cockeram Excamijicate, to hang one. 
2664 H. More Myst. Ittiq . xiii. 267 The racking and excar- 
nificating their bodies. 1721-2800 Bailey Excamijicate , 
to Butcher, to quarter, or cut one to pieces. 

Hence Exca:rnifica*tion [see -ation], the action 
of excarni floating or taking away the flesh. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2755 in Johnson; whence in 
mod. Diets. 

t Exca-mous, a. Ohs. rare-', [f. Ex- priv. 
+ L. cam-em (nom. card) flesh + -ous ; cf. Cabnous.] 
Without flesh, fleshless. 

1686 A, Snape Anat. Horse ti. ix. 89 He affirms them to 
be excarnous or without flesh. 

Ex cathedra: see Cathedra 2 . 
Excathedral (ekskaj>f*dral), a. rare. [f. the 
L. phrase ex cathedra (see Cathedra) + -al.] Of- 
ficial, authoritative. 

2880 A. Mitchell Past in Present vi. 143, I say this., 
with a proper amount of ex-cathedral confidence. 

Hence Excathe’dralisWy adv. y in an official 
manner, as if with authority. 

1831 Blackxv. Mag. XXX. 123 Before we can understand 
any thing of Homer, it has been said ex-cathedralishly, 
that we must study the manners of the heroic ages. 

t Exca’thedrate, v. Obs. rare. [f. the L. 
phrase ex cathedra (see Cathedra) + -ate s.] 
trails, a. To condemn authoritatively or ex cathe- 
dra. b. To remove from the cathedra ; to depose. 

2644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings xiv. 135 Ergo in 
case of male-administration by the Pope, .why not excathe- 
drate him too? 2648 Herrick Hesper, To Bp. of Exeter, 
If I can Stand before you. .And never shew . . fearc To see 
my lines excathedrated here. 

Excavate (ckskavdt), ppl. a. [ad. L. excavdt- 
tts t f. cxcavdre : see next.] Hollowed out. 

1571 Digges Pantom. 1. xvii. Eiij, Water . . contained in 
these Welles, or in any other Regular excauate body. Ibid. 
nf. iv. Q ij b, Howe excauate or holowe tymber. . is measured. 
2848 Dana Zooph. 200 Cells excavate, many-rayed. 

Excavate (e'kskav^t), v. [f. L. excavdt- ppl. 
stem of cxcavdre to hollow out, f. ex- out + cavare , 
f. cavits hollow : see Cave.] 

1. trans. To make hollow by removing the in- 
side ; to make a hollow in, to hollow out ; to dig 
out (soil) leaving a hollow. Also, To excavate 
(something) into : to form into by hollowing. 

Now chiefly with reference to the removal of earth by 
digging ; the wider use tends to be felt as^transf. from this. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physicke 95/2 Take a 
sweete and fragrant Apple, excavate the same. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Horl. (1720) 289 Reserve it [Dung] for Use in some 
hard-bottom’d shady Place, a little excavated. 1713 Der- 
ham Phys.-Theol. (J.), Flat thecse, some like hats, some 
like buttons, excavated in the middle. 1837 Wiuttock Bk. 
Trades (1842) 197 (Engineer) So much per cubic yard accord- 


J mg to the nature of the soil to he excavated. 1853 PitiLtirs 
Rivers Vorksh. viii. 202 The ground is excavated in a cir- 
! cular shape, so as to make a pit. 2866 Dickens JCepr. 
Pieces 217 The foot of the cliff is excavated into a cavern. 
2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 45 Viola tricolor, .stigma capitate, 
excavated. Heartsease or Pansy. ‘ 

2. To form or make (a hole, channel, etc.) by 
hollowing out. 

2839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 233 If a cavity be excavated at 
this point. 2850 Lyell 2nd Visit It. S. II. 329 One of 
them began to excavate a hole, and soon entirely disap- 
peared under ground. ^ 2873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 50 
The canal, .excavated Inside the neural arches. 

3. To uncover or lay bare by digging; to un- 
earth. Also fig. 

2840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 381/2 About a fourth part of the 
city [Pompeii] along the western side of the walls has been 
excavated. 2844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess II. 61 In exca- 
vating the tomb, a slab has been left about two feet six 
inches high. 2864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 80 A Scotsman 
..excavated by the labours of the indefatigable Dr. M r Crie. 

4. To get out by digging. 

1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. x. (2879) 220 It seem.? 
to be as yet an unproved opinion that copper was found and 
excavated in this place. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. 
(1856) 363 Pulpaceous material which he had excavated 
from the ice. 

Hence E’xcavated ppl. a. ; Excavating vbl. sb. 
(also attribl) 

2599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoucr s Bk. Physicke 1x1/2 An exca- 
vatede peece of woode. 2664 Evelyn Acc. Archit. 330 
Striges . . are those excavated Channells by our Workmen 
call'd Flutings and Groeves. 3691 T. [Hale] Acc. Ne~.o 
Invent . 124 We come to hollowing or excavating of our 
Logg. 2712 Blackmore Creation v. 740 Deep Cates .. 
Which .. wrought with endless Toil, Ran thro' the faithless 
excavated Soil. 2847 Disraeli Tancred vi. iii, This opened 
Into a covered and excavated way. 2855 H. Spencer Pnnc. 
Psychol. (2870) I. v. ii. 516 The . . excavating power of the 
current. 

Excavation (ekskav^l-jbn). [(? a. F. excava- 
tion) ad. L. excavdt ion-em, n. of action f. cxcavdre : 
see Excavate.] The action of excavating. 

1. The action or process of digging out a hollow 
or hollows in (the earth, etc.) ; an instance of the 
same ; the result or extent of the process. 

2622 in Cotgr. s. v. Excavation. 1623-6 in Cockeram. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. ii- 299 This excavation of 
the Terrestrial Body, or elevation of other parts thereof 
whereby the water subsided. 1752 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
The excavation of the foundations of a building., is settled, 
by Palladio, at a sixth part of the height of the whole build- 
ing. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 80 The utter separation of 
both continents was most probably the effect of excavations 
by volcanoes. 2863 Lyell Antiq, Man 35 Alt the remains 
of organic bodies found during the excavations belonged 
to living species. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 234 The amount 
of excavation which can be wrought, .by means of running 
water. 1879 Cassell’s Tecltn. Educ. I. 38/2 Digging out the 
hollows for cellars, &c.. .is called the excavation. 

2. concr. An excavated space; a cavity or hollow. 
2779-8 1 Johnson L. P., PopeVlks. IV. 45 Pope’s excava- 
tion was requisite as an entrance to his garden. 1783 Phil. 
Trans. LXXIII. 145 All spots .. which consist of a dark 
nucleus, and surrounding umbra, are excavations in the 
luminous matter of the sun. 2848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt 
to Pal. xx iv. (1879) 489 The wine-press was an oblong ex- 
cavation in the rock. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exf. App. (1856) 
550 All great peninsulas, .have an excavation or bena inward 
on their westward side. 

3. The process of laying bare by excavating ; an 
unearthing ; in quot .fg. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 73 The excavation of state 
papers has thrown [light] on the vast designs of, etc. 

Excavator (e’kskawUaj). [f. Excavate v. + 

-or ; cf. F. excavalcur.] 

1. One who excavates : a. gen. (Const, of), b. 
spec . A labourer employed to dig out earth. 

2815 [Todd refers to an advertisement of Jan. 2]. 2837 
Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 197 (Engineer) To the ‘exca- 
vators ’, as they are called, the digging is let. xSaB Dickens 
Dombeyv i, So the Excavator's House of Call had sprung up 
from a beer shop. 18 80 Echo 18 Sept. 3/4 A number of ex- 
cavators were engaged upon the foundations for a block of 
model dwellings. 2882 Century XXV. 303 A more thorough 
and comprehensive sifting of the Assos ruins by the same 
able excavator. _ 

c. Said of inanimate agents. 

1870 Emerson Soc. So/it. , Farming Wks. (Bohn) III. 59 
The railroad dirt-cars are good excavators. 2870 Echo 
1 o Jan., Such is the testimony of Mr. Peach to the power 
of ocean as an excavator. 

2. spec. a. A machine for digging out earth, etc. 
b. An instrument for removing the carious parts 
in a tooth previous to filling. 

1864 in Webster. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. I. 814/’ 1 The 
excavator is mounted on a carriage which traverses on a 
temporary track. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., ft enta/ Excavator. 
Hence Excavatorial (eksjk?evato»*rial), a., per- 
taining to excavation, or to the^work of the ex- 
cavator. Excavatory (eks|karvat3ri), a. *= prec. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 80 Egyptian and Indian architec- 
ture are two separate products of the excavatory process. 
2855 Fraser s Mag. LI. 271 A long list of brilliant excava- 
torial successes. 2887 Ruskin Prxterila II. x. 358, I got 
no outlet . . for my excavatory fancy. 

Excave (ekS|kci*v), v. rare. [ad. L- cxcavdre : 
see Excavate. Cf. F. excaver/] + a. train. To 
scoop or hollow out (obs.). b. absol. To carry 
on excavations (rare.) 

2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 2 Some bones are smal, but 
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notably excaued, as of the fingers. 3623-6 in _ C ockekam. 
1884 Trans. . Victoria Inst. 243 In some of winch sites we 
have been allowed to excave. 

Exceade, obs. form of Exceed. 
t Excexate, pa- pplc. and ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
ex exeat-us blinded : see next.] Blinded, deprived 
of sight (in quots.jff.). 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531)249 b, Yf the iewes dya 
slee hym, they shold he excecate & blynded, & so lese the 
true myth. 1535 Goodly Primer 11834' 93 Lighten our 
minds excecate, O Lord, our consolation. 3557. Paynel 
Barclay's Jugurth Bj, Man .. is excecate by ambicion and 
desyre of lordship. 

tExce’Cate, v. Obs. Also 6 execate, 7 ea> 
caacate. [f. L. ex exeat- ppl. stem of cxcxcare to 
make blind, f. ex- (see Ex- prefS) + exc-us blind.] 
trans . To make blind, to blind, lit. and Jig. 

71540 in Half Chron. (1548) 246 a, That the people of Scot- 
Jnnde . . is vtterly execated and blinded. 1613 R. C. Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Excxcate, to make blinde. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 29 He caus’d his eyes to be 
sew’d up. .to the end to deprive him of sight without excce- 
cating him. 1721-1800 Bailey, Excecate. 

Hence Execrated ppl. a. 

1550 Bale Apol. 19 To make Sathan apere the Aungell of 
lyghre to the excecated world e. 

Excecation (eksfk^-Jsn) Obs. or arch. Also 
6-jrexccec-, 7-9 escalation, [f. prec. : see-ATiON.] 

1 . The action of putting out the eyes; punish- 
ment by blinding ; also, an instance of the same; 
the state or fact of being blinded. 

3613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 161 He committed these 
barbarous examples of cruelty by excaecations and miser- 
able dismembering the people. 3678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
III. 95 God .. punished Elymas, the Sorcerer, with cor- 
poral Excecation. 3721-2800 in Bailey. 3827 Sir H. Taylor 
/. Comnenas til. v, Death, Not excaecation, if the thought 
of that Calls up these looks of horror. 

+ 2 . fig. The action of blinding mentally or spi- 
ritually ; the condition of being mentally blinded. 

1529 Frith Antithesis (1829)317 This exccecation .. God 
hath sent into the world for sin. 1588 Allen Admon. 26 
The state of kinge Pharao his obduration and excecation in 
wilfull wickedness. 1622 H. Sydenham Serin. Jacob <y Esau 
(1626' 30 God doth concurre to the excaecation and harden- 
ingboth of the mindeand heart. 1640 Br. Reynolds Pas- 
sions viii. 65 This Deceit and Excecation is a proper worke 
of Passion. 

Exced(e, obs. form of Exceed. 

Excedandlye, obs. Sc. form of Exceedingly. 
t Exce'dent. Obs. rare. [ad. L. e xccdent-em, 
pr. pple. of cxcedere : see Exceed.] a. adj. used 
absol. That which exceeds, b. sb. [after Fr. ex- 
cidant ] The portion or quantity in excess ; excess. 

3655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. n. 99 The first excesse 
and defect is in two, in the excedent and the deficient. 38x1 
J. Black tr. Humboldt's Polit . Ess. I. 108 The popula- 
tion would double in ., two hundred and fourteen years, if 
no war. .were to diminish the annual excedent of the births. 
Exceed (eksf-d), v. Also 4-6 excede, 6 ex- 
ceade, -ced, 6-7 exceede. [ME. exceden , ad. F. 
excMcr, ad. L. exced-ere to go out, exceed, etc., f. 
ex- out + ccdlre to go. 

The trans. use, somewhat rare in Latin, is the only one 
preserved in the Romanic langs. In Eng. the intr. senses 
appear to be developed from the transitive.) 

+ 1 . trans. To pass out of (boundaries, etc.) ; to ! 
transcend the limits of; to proceed beyond (a 1 
specified point). Also, rarely, to project beyond. 
Obs. or arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. v. 169 Wit and ymaginacioun 
ne mowen nat strecchen . . hem self to knowynge of vniuer- 
salite for bat \>e knowyng of hem ne may exceden . . b e 
bodyly figure. 3413 Lydg. Pilgr. Scnvle iv. xxiii. (1483) 69 
That lyre.. excedetn nought thyneowne subtyle persone ne 
in dedely bodyes this fyre hath no power. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. C/tald. Philos. (1701) j/x But the Philosophy of the 
Chaldajans, exceeded the Bounds of their Country, and dif- 
fused it selflnto Persia. 1700 Pennsylv. Archives I. 135 , 1 
am to Complain of one Capt. Barford, who has exceeded all 
bounds. 17*2 J. James ir. Le Blonds Gardening 155 Un- 
cover the Clod, and trim the straggling Roots that exceed 
it. Ibid. 207 Bury them, .so that they may a little exceed 
the Surface of the Wall on both Sides. 3774 J. Bryant 
My l hoi. I. p. xii. The Egyptian accounts exceed not only 
the times oMhe Deluge, but the a:ra of the world. 1788 T. 
Jefferson IVrit. (1859) II- 370. 1 .. shall pursue the course 
of the Rhine as far as the roads will permit me, not exceed- 
ing Strasburg. 1862 G. C. Lewis Astron . Ancients 111 
note. Cleomcdes lays it down that the planets never exceed 
the zodiac 

t b. To transgress (a law). Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 284 Lust of love cxccdeth [awe. 
1794 S. Willi ams Vermont 360 Laws respecting their in- 
crease, .which cannot be exceeded. 

C. To go beyond, do more than is warranted 
by (a privilege, right, commission, etc.). 

154* Hen. VIII Declar. Scots 195 Liberty was gynen to 
the ambassadours to excede their commission.* 3606 Shaks. 
Ant. Sf Cl. m. viii. 4 Do not exceede The Prescript of this 
Scroule. 1883 Law Rep. Q. Bench XL 595 The defendant 
by uttering the words complained of exceeded his privilege 
a< an advocate. 1891 Ibid. Wkly. Notes 72/2 The arbitrators 
had exceeded their jurisdiction in awarding that the ap- 
plicant should pay the costs. 

2 . To be greater than. Const, by. 

ei3<jt Chaucer Astrol. 11. §23 Riknc how raanye degrees 
that the first altitude of A exccdeth his secandc altitude. 
<■1460 Forttscuk AH. 4- I. im. Mon. (17x4' 47 He may 
tttetne what iume thay (charges) be not like to excede. 


1637 Decree Star Ckamb. § 27 m Milton A reop. (Arb.) 21 
Prouided, that they exceede not the number of foure. 3729 
Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 35 The cares and disappoint- 
ments of ambition for the most part far exceed the satisfac- 
tions of it.^ 1797 Bewick Brit. Btrds^ (1847) I. 15 The 
male [Merlin) scarcely exceeding the size of a Blackbird. 
1 8a 1 Shelley Epipsych. 381 If you divide pleasure and love 
and thought, Each part exceeds the whole. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 420 Boys and girls . . created wealth exceed- 
ing what was necessary for their own subsistence by twelve 
thousand pounds a year. 

b. To be too great for; to surpass, overtask. 
3596 Spenser F '. Q. vi. iii. 51 Such chaunces oft exceed all 
humaine thought. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz . 1. 2 
Such grief, .as did exceede all consolation. 1735 Pofe 
Prol. Sat. 36 To be grave, exceeds all Pow'r of face. 1765 
Bp. Law Theory 0/ Relig. r. (ed. 51 11 note, Perhaps it exceeds 
the power of human understanding to decide where mechan- 
ism ends. 

3 . To surpass, outdo ; to be superior to. Now 
chiefly const, in ; formerly for. of.- 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. ix. 779 ADochter . .Dat excedyt of 
Bewte All )>e Ladys of j>at Cuntre. CX500 Lancelot 1173 
O knycht . .Whois manhed can al otheris to exced. J553 
Eden Treat. New Ind. (Arb.l 22 They exceade all other 
men in bignesse of bodic. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 
1. ix. (1648) 60 This latter engine does so far exceed all other 
contrivances to this purpose. 3653 Walton Angler i. 20 In 
that Psalm, .the Prophet David seems even to exceed him- 
self. 1735 Pope Ep. Lady 370 She. .Observes how much a 
Chintz exceeds Mohair, a 1845 Hood Stag-eyed Lady i. 
There was one [act] in pity might exceed The sack of Troy. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. lx, Some poor girl whose heart is 
set On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

- f 4 . intr. To pass the bounds of propriety ; to 
go too far ; to break out. Obs. ■ 
c 1470 Henry Wallace \\ 1. 293 Thow excedls to that knycht 
Fer mayr be treuth than it is ony rycht. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 303 b, The tyrannies began more outragy* 
ously to excede in all fury and woodnes. 36x1 Bible Job 
xxxvi. 9 Then he sheweth them their work, and their trans- 
gressions that they have exceeded. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 48 His Subjects will exceed, .in some vitious Liberty, 
to abate their gnefe. 3758 S. Hayward Serm. xvii. 543 
You cannot possibly exceed in your love to him. 

b. To pass the limits of truth ; to exaggerate. 
1737 Berkeley Tour Italy ix May Wks. IV. 543 Said to 
contain about 4000 souls. They seem to exceed in the num- 
bers of this town. 1815 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. 
iii. 7r, I believe I exceed when I say there were 200 persons 
assembled. 

5 . To be preeminent, whether in a good or bad 
sense ; to bear the palm ; to be greater or better 
than, surpass others ; to preponderate, f To 
exceed above : =* sense 3. 

3482 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 56 Aboue alle thyng that 
may be conceyued of any mannys mynde, hyt excedeth of 
cruelnes and dedly tormenting. _ 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xi. iv, Phebus above all sterres in lyght-.Dothe exceede. 
*593 Shaks. Lucr. 229 The guilt being great, the fear doth 
still exceed. 1599 — Much Ado m. iv. 17 Marg. I saw the 
Dutchesse of Millaines gowne. Her, O that exceedes they 
say. 3651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. xi. 48 An Emulation of who 
shall exceed in benefiting. 3654 Ashmole C/tym. Collect. 
21 One of the Contraries exceeding desjroies the rest. 
3674 Dryoen State 0/ Innocence v. », Justice must punish 
the rebellious deed ; Yet punish so, as pity shall exceed. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2)V. 76 Men always choose the life 
which exceeds in pleasure. 

b. To abound, teem with . 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia ti. 23 The river exceedeth with 
abundance of fish. 

6. Chiefly in Cambridge use : To have more 
than usual at a meal ; to have extra or holiday 
fore. Cf. Exceeding 2 a. Also of the 1 com- 
mons ’ (food) : To be in extra quantity. 

c 1590 Greene Pr. Bacon ix.(i63o) 39 This day shall be a 
festiuall day with me : For I shall exceed in the highest 
degree, a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at sev. Weapons 1. ii. 
Sir, these fellows may pray for you ; you have made the 
scholar’s commons exceed to-day. 3626 Meade in Ellis 
Orig . Lett. 1. 328 III. 231 Dr. Pask made his colledge exceed 
that night. 

■J 7 . To issue, proceed. Obs. rare — 1 . 
i 6 ojTopseia. Serpents {x6o%) 817 All the hinderance and 
let [to breeding) is found to exceed of cold. 

Exceedable (eksTdab’l), a. [f. prec. -f- - able.] 
That may be exceeded. 

Todd's explanation, copied into* mod. Diets., is due to a 
misunderstanding of Fr. sunnontablc in Sherwood. 

x6n Cotgr., Surmontable . . surpassable, exceedable. 
Hence 3632 in Sherwood. 1819 Todd, Exceedable, That 
may surmount or excel [with reference to Sherwood). 
Hence in mod. Diets. 

Exceeder (cksrdw). [f. as prec. + -erL] 
One who exceeds. 

i625Bp. M ountac u A //. Caesar xxxvi. 3i7Tbat abuse doth 
not evacuate the commission; not in the Exceeders and 
Transgressors, much lesse in them that exceed not. 1669 
Cokaine Poems 124 Rich in those vertues..A fair exceeder 
of the best examples. 3847 in Ckaig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exceeding (eks/'diij), vbl. si. [f. as prec. + 

-INC 1 .] 

1 . a. The action of the verb Exceed, in various 
senses. + b. An instance of the same; an nnusual 
action, a performance in excess of what is requi- 
site (oh.), f c. The quality of surpassing others ; 
superiority, excellence { obs .). 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 11. (1520) 13/2 Salamon . . of the 
gyfte of our lorde hadde a synguler excedj'nge above all 1 
men. 1593 Tell -Troth's N. V. Gi/lz *) No more will ..a 
frend Crosse her louing exceedingts, in whome his hart de. i 


lighteth. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. viii. 102 Our defects as 
well as our exceedings. a 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Med it. 
(1851) 91 But these exceedings should be both rare and mode- 
rate. 1711 Addison Sped. No. sr T 2 There has been a great 
Exceeding of late Years in the second Division. 

2 . cotter. tXs.pl. In college * language (still used 
at Cambridge) : Extra commons allowed on fes- 
tival occasions. Also transf. Cf. Exceed 6. [So 
L. excedcnlia in Ox/. Accts . c 1400.] 

• 1629 Massinger Picture v. i, They, .hold cheese-parings.. 
For festival exceedings. x 6 $sGurnali. Chr. in Arm. r. 297 
His joys. .They are as exceedings, with which he feasts the 
believer, but the cloth is soon drawn. 1662 J. Strype in 
Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) 178 Sometimes we have Exceed- 
ings ; then we have two or three dishes . . otherwise never 
but one. a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 199 Certain.. Vir- 
tuosos .. unsatisfied with the Brevity of the Gazette desire 
to have Exceedings of News, besides their ordinary Com- 
mons. rS85 L. Stephen Life H. Fawcett iii. 77'The Christ- 
mas ‘ exceedings * as they were called in our official language, 
had a certain reputation. 

f b. chiefly pi. An amount (of ‘funds, goods, 
etc.) in excess of calculation, or of what is usual ; 
an excess, a surplus. Obs. 

3719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 54 The Exceedings of the 
year 1712, which had so prodigious a BaJlance in oar 
Favour. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 417 
Including the fisheries, and making a moderate allowance 
for the exceedings . . beyond his calculations. 1828 Ld. 
Grenville Sink. Fund 5 Without such an exceeding., a 
sinking fund.. can have no solid operation. 3833 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 384 Much ado we used to have every. .December 
to account for our exceedings. 

Excee’ding, ppl * a. and adv. [f. as prec. + 
-ing A. adj. 

f 1 . Of persons, actions, language, etc. : Over- 
stepping the limits of propriety or custom ; going 
to extremes. Obs. 

t 1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixiii. 43 He exercisid Tyranny., 
in so excedynge maner, that the Countree waxed wery of 
hym, & conspyrid his deth. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 
265/1 To shew by that great excemng word [let him be ana- 
thema) the vndoubted trouth of the faith. 3585 Abp. 
Sandys Serm. (1841) 315 Why was Anna so exceeding in 
cravingchildren at the hands of God ? 1644 H unton rind. 
Treat. Monarchy lv. 27 Exceeding Acts notwithstanding 
morall limitation are authoritative. 1742 Mrs. Delany An- 
tobiog. 4- Corr. (1861) II. 791 Sir Philip Sj'dney’s famous 
Romance ..is far exceeding the exceedingness of the most 
exceeding imagination. 

2 . Surpassing in amount or degree; extremely 
great, excessive. Now only with sbs. denoting 
quality, condition, or feeling, or including a notion 
of magnitude or multitude. Rarely used predica- 
tively. 

3547-8 Order Communion 10 The excedyng loue of our 
master and onely sauior Jesus Christ. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 23 In the .vi. yere of his [William IPs] reigne 
were exceedyng floodes. 1596 Spenser F. (X iv. v. 10 
Whose beauties Deame. - daz'd the eyes of all as with exceed- 
ing light. 3664 Power Exp. Philos. I. 7 6 The exceeding 
quantity of Water which at every interval he drinks, r 1680 
Beveridge Serm. (1729) II. 133 It cannot but be an exceed- 
ing grief . . to you tnat you cannot obey . . him. ^ 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Arte. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 41 Attended with a vast 
concourse of people and exceeding magnificence. *855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 677 Reports touching the ex- 
ceeding badness of the beer which he brewed. *866 
Neale Sequences 4- Hymns 112 The exceeding host of 
priests. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grh. Test. 39 Their exceed- 
ing value for illustrating the literary history of these.. ages, 
1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies II. xx. 132 His love for his 
father was so exceeding. 

1 3 . Of surpassing excellence. Obs. 

3552 Latimer Serm. (1571) 166 b, Christjooke. .our nature 
vpon him .. Oh, what an exceeding thing is this? 1599 
Jonson Ev. Man out Hum. it. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 43/1 Hojv 
long shall I live, ere I be so happy To have a wife of this 
exceeding form ? 

B. adv. ~ next. Prefixed to adjs. or advbs. 
Very common in 1 7-1 8th c. ; now somewhat arch. 

1535 Coverdale i Chron. xxii. [xxi.] 13 Yet wyl I rather 
fall in to y 3 handeof the Lorde, for his mercy is cxceadynge 
greate. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. iv. 25 My heart is ex- 
ceedipg heauy. 3644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 99/2 W r e 
English men., are observed by all other nations to speak 
exceeding close and inward. 1735 Wesley IVks. (1872) 1. 18 
Mr. Delamotte was exceeding sick for several days. 1779 
Forrest Voy.N. Guinea 06 Our Papua friends . .had behaved 
exceeding civily. 3814 Wordsw. Excursion 1. na A virtuous 
household, though exceeding poor. 2857 H. Miller Test. 
^tJcX-r. viii.^ 321 The controversy is one in which there is 
exceeding little footing for any party. 18S7 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-bks. 17 Sept., He is of exceeding fluent talk 

Exceedingly (eksrdirjli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-LY -.] In an exceeding manner or degree. 

+ 1 . Of manner : So as to surpass others. Obs . 
c 1470 Henry Wallace fr. 30 Excedandlye he wald lyfl 
mckill mar Than ony twa that thai amang thatm fand. 

2 . _Of degree: Above measure, extremely: 
a. with verbs; formerly in extensive use, now 
chiefly limited to those that indicate emotion, 
feeling, or the expression of them. 

>535 Coverdale Ps. civ. [cv.J 24 He increased people 
exccadingly. 1591 Spenser Vis. Worlds Van. viti, A gilucn 
towre which shone exceedinglie. _ 1615 Latham Falconry 
(1633) 124 The wormwood exceedingly shred with a sharp 
kmfe. 2665 Boyle Occas. Re/I. iv. xiii. (1675)255 ^ he choice 
of ones Company does exceedingly discover whether a Man 
be Good, or Bad. 1678 Wan ley Wend. Lit. World v. t. $ (?>■ 
467 h He travelled exceedingly for establishing the Peace of 
Christendom. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 420, 1 approve bn 
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plan exceedingly. 1841 Lake Arab. Nts. I. 53, I praised 
God. .and rejoiced exceedingly, a 1845 Hood Ode to Miss 
Kelly ii, I like exceedingly your Parthian dame. 

b. with adjs. and advbs. Now only with the 
positive deg. ; formerly occas. prefixed to more , too. 

1535 Coverdale Jonah i. ioThen were y* men exceadingly 
afrayed. 1583 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 145 My good knaue 
Costard, exceedingly well met. 1660 BP. Hall's Rem. 
Wks. A ij, That account . . of the Life of the Reverend Au- 
thor. .is exceedingly too short, a 1677 Barrow Senn . (1741) 
I. i. 2 Exceedingly many needless .incumbrances. 1704 
Newton Optics ill- (1721) 324 Is not this medium exceedingly 
more rare and subtile than the air? 1772 Priestley hist. 
Relig. (1782^ I. 83 The sole pursuit of sensual pleasure is 
exceedingly injurious. 1847 James Convict ii, She seems to 
me to be exceedingly pretty. 1881 Med. Tentp. Jml. No. 49. 
21 This he found to answer exceedingly well. 

+ Excee’dingness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being in excess of usual 
limits ; excessive measure or degree. 

X580 Sidney Arcadia iv. 439 This complaint..had awaked 
the spirits of the Arcadians, astonished before with the ex- 
ceedingness of sorrow. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay s A rgenis 
v. ix. 350 Carried away with the exceedingnesse of glad- 
nesse. 1742 [see Exceeding ppl. a. x.] 1847 in Craig. 

Lxcel (ekse‘ 1 ), v. Also 5-8 excell(e. [ad. F. 
excelle-r , ad. L. excellerc to rise above others, be 
eminent, f. ex- (see Ex- prefix *) + * cellar e to rise 
high, tower, a vb. found only in compds., whose 
root appears in the adj. celsus lofty.] 

1 . intr. To be superior or preeminent in the 
possession of some quality, or in the performance 
of some action, usually in a good sense; to surpass 
others. Const, in, sometimes at. 

14. . Circumcis. in Tundale’s Vis. (1843) 92 And the thyrd 
he calleth holyness For hit excelleth in perfeccion. 01430 
Lydg. Lyfe St. Albon (1534) Aij, His goodnes so hyghly 
doth excell. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trib . H. Wks. 1206/1 
Some other vertue . . wherein the ryche manne maye . . 
excelle. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 17 Pecocks, that excell 
in pride. x6n Bible Gen. xlix. 4 Vnstable as water, thou 
shalt not excell. 1634 Sir Herbert Trav. 185 They are 
to say truly a warlike.. but desperate nation, excell in 
theeving. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 15 Let those teach others 
who themselves excel. 1781 Cowper Retirement 793 The 
Power That. .Bids these in elegance or form excel. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. C1S16) I. x. 79 Ambitious of ex- 
celling at the game. x8ii MissMitford in L’Estrange Life 
I. 132 Scott certainly does not excel in the Spenser stanza. 

f b. To be in greater proportion than another 
thing ; to preponderate ; = Exceed 5. Obs. 

16.. Tarquin Tullia, It was hard to tell, Whether 
its [the land’s] guilt or losses did excel. 

2 . tratis. To be superior to (others) in the pos- 
session of some quality, or in the performance of 
some action ; usually in a good sense ; to outdo, 
surpass. Const, in, occas. at. 

1493 /V/>w/r 7 /<r{Pynson )6 Petronylla . . All other maydyns 
excelled in fairenesse. 1514 Barclay Egloge iL (1570), The 
wretched lazar . . Hath life which doth the courters life 
excell. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xii. 35 A wicked hag, and 
Envy selfe excelling In mischiefe. 1667 Milton P. L. 
iv. 490, I ..see How beauty is excelld by manly grace 
And wisdom. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 86_ We do 
all other men excel At wrestling . . leaping, running well. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 273 1 2 Homer has excelled all the 
heroic poets that ever wrote, in the multitude and variety 
of his characters. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints i67^Goupy 
very happily caught the manner of Salvator; and in some 
things excelled him. 1820 Shelley Hymn to Mercury ii, 
She gave to light a babe all babes excelling. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth Introd., The Castle may excel us in extent of 
prospect and natural sublimity of site. 

b. To surpass (anothers qualities or work), rare. 
x6xx Heywood Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 14 Sibill 
should produce a sonne, That should his Fathers vertues 
much excell. X779-8X Johnson L. P., PqPe'N ks. IV. x8 He 
has excelled every composition of the same kind. 

d* 3 . a. To be greater than, exceed, b. To be 
too hard or great for, overpower. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. h. 884 She op’nd, but to shut Excel’d 
her power. Ibid. viti. 456 An object that excels the sense, 
1703 T. N. City <$■ C. Purch. 5 A well proportion’d Ante- 
chamber, ought, .in length, .not to excel the breadth. 

Excellence (e’kselens). [a. F. excellence, ad. 
L. excellcntia, f. cxcellent-em Excellent.] 

1 . The state or fact of excelling ; the possession 
chiefly of good qualities in an eminent or unusual 
degree; surpassing merit, skill, virtue, worth, etc.; 
dignity, eminence. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. vi. 23 And he bigan for to thenke the 
worth! excellence of age. 1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Sorule iv. xxviii. 
(1483* 74 Lucifer and his felaushyp . . delytynge them to . . 
wondren vppon theyr owne excellence. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 

Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 13 All the children.. He set in 
honour, and rowme of excellence. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 208 b, The sublimite or hye excellence of the 
crosse of Chryst. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 87 The mind 
of beastly man . . hath soone forgot the excellence Of his 
creation. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , it. ii. 1x3 Whatsoever cun- 
ning fiend it was, That wrought upon thee so preposterously, 
Hath got the voyce in hell for excellence. 1602 — Ham. v. 
ii. 143 Sir, you are not ignorant of what excellence Laertes 
is at his weapon, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) ^ 10 • • 

for his Excellence In heigh t’ning Words and shad’ wing 
Sense.. Was magnify’d. 1729 Butler Senn. Wks. 1874 II. 
178 Superior excellence of any kind . .is the object orawe and 
reverence to all creatures. 1779-81 Johnson L. P. P ope Wks. 
IV. 73 Those . . who attain any excellence commonly spend 
life in one pursuit. 1833 N. Aknott Physics (ed. 5] II. 167 
The brightest examples have arisen of intellectual and 
moral excellence. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (185S) I. i. 49 


That . . most difficult condition of commercial excellence 
under which man should deal faithfully with his brother. 

b. Phrases: f In excellence of = superior to 
(obs.). By (an, ■way of) excellence-, in early use 
translating L. per, propter cxcellentiam, Gr. ear’ 
H°Xh v t ‘ n later ase=Fr. far excellence : (so called) 
as being preeminently entitled to the designation 
given. Now rare. Cf. Eminence 8 c. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 17 While bat Rome was in excellence 
Of alle Realmes in dignite. 1613 Bp. Hall Holy Panegy. 
rick Wks. (1627) 476 Attendance on His [God’s] ordinance 
(which by an excellence is tearmed His seruice). a 1704 Ti 
Brown Sat.Antients Wks. 1730 I. 18 Lurilius having., 
embellished it [this poem], ought by way of excellence, to 
be esteemed the first author. 1822 T. L. Peacock Maid 
Marian ix, Richard the First of England, the arch-crusader 
and anti-jacobin by excellence. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
II. iii.11. § 5. 102 Cesalpin was denominated, by excellence, 
the Philosopher. 1846 Grote Greece (1854) I. 55 In the 
mouth of an Athenian, Demeter and Persephone were always 
the Mother and Daughter, by excellence. 

2. That in which a person or thing excels ; an 
excellent feature or quality. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 26 The excellence of the spere 
solide. .shewyth manifeste the diverse assenciouns of signes 
in diverse places. x6ox Shaks. Twcl. N. 1. iii. 127 To. What 
is thy excellence in a galliard, knight? And. Faith, I can 
cut a caper. 1703 Locke in Four C. Eng. Lett . 142 The 
adoration due to your other excellences. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 208 p 12 Some [papers] may be found, of 
which the highest excellence is harmless merriment. 1856 
Stanley Sinai < 5 - Pal. viii. (1858) 325 The great excel- 
lence of the eastern table-land was . . in pasture and in 
forest. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 . 1. tv. 197 Civilized 
nations allow that foreigners have their specific excellences, 
b. An excellent action ; a kindness, favour. Obs. 
£•1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2045 Ariadne, Yow that don me 
this excellence. 

+ 3. a. An excellent personality. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys Introd. (Roxb.) 5, I diligence 
Do to plesyn the wurthy excellence Of thys holy maydyn. 
1633 Ford Broken H. iv. ii, Y’are to render Account to 
that faire Excellence, the Princesse. X722 E. Heywood 
British Recluse 20 Blush not, fair Excellence ! 1790 Mrs. 
A. M. Johnson Monmouth II. 95 That sainted excellence 
fell under the repeated strokes of their bloody swords ! 

d*b. Asa title of honour ; = Excellency 3 b. Obs. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 51 If it may please the 
Lady Ellinor, One day shall match your Excellence and 
her. 1642 Slingsby Diary (1836) gi To treat w' b his excel- 
lence ab fc exchange of prisoners. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
11. in. 184 The accident that happen’d betwixt his Excel- 
lences Servants, and the Corsi. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 497 
r 2 He told his Excellence, That he [the speaker] had pre- 
tended . . to be wiser than he really was. 2737 Pope Hot. 
Epist. 11. ii. 44 Next pleas'd his Excellence a town to batter. 
1796 Burney Metastasio I. 403 Being furnished with a letter 
from me to your excellence. 

Hence E-xcellencesliLp. noncc-iud. 
c 1716 Lett. fr. Mist's Wkly. Jml. (1722) I. 59 To his 
Excellenceship the Author of the Weekly Journal. 
Excellency (edcselensi). Also 5 excelencye. 
[ad. L. excel lentia : see prec. and -ency.] 

+ 1. = Excellence i. Obs. or arch. 

? <21400 Chester PI. (Shaks. Soc.) I. 9 Exsaulted by my 
excelencye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 195 b, To be 
had in honour ..as theyr vertue or excellency requyreth. 
1579 Fulke Hes kins' Pari. 95 He could not better haue 
shewed his excellencie aboue Aaron. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(1637) 163 Lady lane Grey, .for her excellency in the Greek 
tongue was called for Greia, Graia. x6tx Bible Ps. Ixii. 4 
They onely consult to cast him downe from his excellency. 
1674 Playford Skill Mus. Pref. x An high esteem of the 
Excellency of Mustek. _ 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. xl. 162 Fountains, famous for the excellency of 
their water. 1783 Hailes Antiq. Chr. C/t. iv. 87 There is 
friendship, says he, between good men and the Divinity, 
moral excellency uniting them. 

b. High degree of skill ; proficiency. 
a 1704 Locke (J.), I have, amongst men of parts and busi- 
ness, seldom heard any one commended for having an ex- 
cellency in inusick. 

f c. concr. Something that excels, or takes the 
highest place ; the * beauty* or ‘ flower*. Obs . 

x6ix Bible Isa. lx. 15, I will make thee an eternall excel- 
lencie, a toy of many generations. 1660 W. Secker Non- 
such Prof. 8 Man is the excellency of the creature, the 
Saint is the excellency of the man. X667 E. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. iii. (17431 6 The college of the knights of 
the garter .. is curiously adorned .. with the excellency of 
modern Painting and carving. 

f d. In phrases, By, for, with (an) excellency 
= by way of excellence : see Excellence i b. Obs. 

3574 Hellowes Gucttaras Fain. Ep. (1577) 4 For excel- 
lencie, it was written of him [Caesar] that he neuer forgot 
seruice, or euer did remember iniurie. 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrozvs v. § 2. 4x1 This relative particle. . They , as here it 
is used, is to be taken nar ewfi trjv [«r] with an excellency. 
1648 N. Estwick A Treatise 44 The person here is called, 
by an excellencie, the Spirit of truth. 1716 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. III. 3 The fifth advance in Humanity is nam’d 
Poetry or Humanity it self, by excellency or preference. 

2. a. That in which a person or tiling excels ; an 
excellent feature or quality ; a chief accomplish* 
ment, a specialty; = Excellence 2 . 

160 r Shaks. Turk N. 11. iii. 163 Cram’d (as he thinkes) with 
excellencies. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat viii. (1867) 195 
One’s excellency may consist in the unsnarling of a known 
controversy. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode 1. i, That a 
mans excellency should lie in neatly tying of a Ribbond, or 
a Crevat ! 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 143 The 
Maple has this peculiar Excellency, that it grows in the 
Shade. 1771 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876) 357 Those 
higher excellencies of which the art is capable. 1839 Ld. 


EXCELLENT. . 

Brougha.m Statesm. Geo. IH,Ld. Grenville (cd. 2) 1 44 The 
faults of his character were akin to some of the excellencies. 

i* t>. With the : That which makes (a person or 
thing) to be excellent; the criterion of excellence. 

1643 Burroughes Exp.Hosea iii. (1652) 207 What is the 
excellency of man hut Religion? 1702 M oxon Mcch . Exerc. 
98 The Excellency of Sawing is, to keep the Kerf exactly 
in the Line marked out to be sawn. 1807 T. Thomson Chen:. 
(ed. 3) II. 495 The excellency of a good enamel is, that it 
easily fuses into a kind of paste at the heat which is neces- 
sary for baking stoneware. 

f 3 . a. An excellent personality ; a 'dignity'. Obs. 
16S8 Collier Several Disc. (1725) 278 The Arians . . say 
that Christ is. .called God only by way of Participation, as 
other created Excellencies are. 

b. As a title of honour. Cf. Eminence 5, Ex- 
cellence 3 b. 

The quots. show that it vjas formerly applied to royal per- 
sonages, to ladies, and others, though in England now limited 
to ambassadors, ministers plenipotentiary, governors (ex- 
tended also to their wives) and certain other high officers. 

. [c 1325 Address to Edw. II. in Pike Year-bks. 13 <5- 14 
Ediu. III. 362 Vestra Excellentia.] r 1532 Dewes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 1037 Your excellency [Queen Mary of France] 
doth styre and move me continually. 1568 Grafton Cltrtm. 
II. 390 Sir John Bushe made request. .that it might please 
the kinges hignesse and excellencie, that, etc. 1032 J. 
Hayward^ tr. Bioudts Eromeua B ij, The Lord grant your 
Excellencie [Dutchess of Richmond] all increase of felicitie. 
1696 Whiston Tk. Earth 1x1. (1722) 276 His Excellency the 
Muscovite Ambassador. 1727 Swift Gulliver r. v. 6x Their 
excellencies, who were privately told how much I had been 
their friend. 1763 Scrafton Indostan iii. {1770) 64 They 
desired a private conference with the Soubah : but his Excel- 
lency, etc. 1821 Shelley Hellas Ded., To his Excellency 
Prince Alexander Mavrocordato, late Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II, 148 Retaining the 
guard of honour, the sword of state, and the titleof Excellency. 
Excellent (e-k sclent), pple., adj., and adv. 
Forms : 4-5 excelent(e, exellent, -ilent, 5-6 
excellente, 6 exelent (pi. excellentes), ’4- ex- 
cellent. [a. F. excellent, ad. L. excellent -cm, pr. 
pple. of excellerc to Excel.] 

A. as pr. pple. [cf. -ENT 2]. Excelling. 

CX400 Beryn iiioSome fair lusty lady, that of pulcritude 
Were excellent al othir. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vtr. vii. 15 
Tat Prynce excellent in vysdwme All Pryncis of be Crystyn- 
dwme. 1513 Douglas sEneis xm. vii. 30 Eneas, .excellent 
all the lave. 

B. cdj. 

1 . Of a person or thing ; That excels or sur- 
passes in any respect ; preeminent, superior, su- 
preme. Of qualities : Existing in a greater, or an 
exceptionally great, degree. 

t a. in favonrable sense. Obs. merged in 3. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xii. 31 Sue ^e the bettere gostli 3yftis. 
And Bit I schewe to tjou a more excellent weye. 1387 Tre- 
visa H igden (Rolls) III. 341 Plato was most excellent among 
Socrates [his] disciples. C1430 Life St. Kath. <1884) 17 The 
excellent beute was so greet that Adrian . . fille doun be- 
fore hem wyth greet drede. 1539 Tonstall Senn. Palm 
Snnd. (1823) 52 John the Euangelist most excellent in inno- 
cency. iS 5 S Eden Deccuies < Arb.) 49 The excellente artificers 
Ooltab and Beselchel. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. 111. 1. xxi. 
(ed. 7) 326 They [the stars] are darkned by the excellent 
brightnesse of the Sunne. 1604 T. Wright Passions tv. i. 

1 15 He that employcth his wit to many sciences, commonly 
cannot be excellent in any. 1610 A. Cooke Pope Joan in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.i IV. 20 St. Andrew’s Church at Bour- 
deaux, one of the excellentest Churches in all France. 1656 
More Antid. Ath . ( 17x2 ) 62 The excellent usefulness of the 
Horse. 1744 Harris Three Treat. (184x1 27 To consider. . 
which, upon the whole, is more excellent than the other two. 
f b. in bad or nentral sense. Obs. or arch. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iii. 7 A very excellent peece of vil- 
lany. 1605 — Lear 1. ii. 128 This is the excellent foppery 
of the world. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. r. i. 40 Excellent fals- 
hood. 162a Chapman Juvenal v. 282 Nor any excellentest 
Zany can More then a weeping-gut [ Lat . ploranle gula] 
delight a man. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. m. § 15. 160 
Crucifixion was an excellent pain, sharp and passionate. 
1759 Hume Hist. Eng. xlii. (18051 V. 305 Elizabeth, .was an 
excellent hypocrite. 1818 Shelley Julian 242 Those absurd 
deceits, .carry through The excellent impostors of this earth. 

f 2 . Excelling in rank or dignity ; exalted, highly 
honourable. In heraldic use, a formal epithet 
indicating a rank higher than that denoted by 
‘ noble *. Obs. 

c 1400MAUNDEV. (Roxb.)xxiv. 109 He es balden maste 
excellent emperour of ]>e werld. c 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 

17 Than oon was more excellent ban ano^er spake first. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aj a. It is shewyd..of rigalities 
wiche ben noble and wich ben excellent. 1526 Tindale 
Heb. i. 4 He hath by inheritaunce obteyned an excellenter 
name then haue they. 1565 Harding in Jewel Def. A pel. 
(i6n) 251 He would . . aduance these Creatures [Bread and 
Wine] to a much excellenter condition. x6u Bible Ps. 
cxlviii. 13 Let them praise the Name of the Lord, for his 
Name alone is excellent [tnarg. exalted]. <11653 Gouge 
Comm. Heb. ii. 1 God sent .. his Son, more excellent than 
the excellentest meer creature. 1702 A. de Mojvre Meth. 
Squaring Curves in Misc. Cur. (xjoS) II. 158 That Excel- 
lent Person thinks this Series not to be General enougli. 

■f b. As a title of address. Obs . 
x6xx Bible Luke i. 3 To write unto thee in order, most 
excellent Theophilus. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Ero- 
merta Bij, To the most Illustrious and right Excellent .. 
The Lord Duke of Richmond. 1634 Ford P. Warbeck 
v, i. My commission Extends no further, excellentest lady. 
Than to a service. 

d* e. Assuming superiority, haughty, * superior’, 
ex 430 A. B. C. in Babees BE n [Don’t he] To elenge, ne 
to excellent, ne to eemesful naj>er. 
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3 . (The current sense ; originally a contextual use 
of i.) Used as an emphatic expression of praise 
or approval, whether of persons, things, or actions: 
Extremely good. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. II. Hi. 77 'Fore Heauen : an excellent 
Song. 1606 — Tr. <5- Cr. 1. ii. 397 Here's an excellent 
place, heere we may see most brauely. 3664 Evelyn Hal. 
/fort. C1729) 186 The ..Felicity of an excellent Gard’ner. 
Ibid. 189 The Dung of Pigeons and Poultry . . is excellent 
for the Fig-Tree. 1700 Drydes Fables Ded., I have en- 
joy’d the patronage of your family from the time of your 
excellent grandfather. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet Wks. 

I. 247 A most excellent Drink in bilious Fevers. 1784 
Cowper Task il 790 Some minds., taste Of what is excel- 
lent in man. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xix. (1865! 371, 1 rattled 
off some of my most excellent absurdities.^ 3849 James Wood- 
man vit, Are you sure these excellent friends of yours have 
gone on? 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 323 Colin Mac- 
donald of Keppoch, an excellent specimen of the genuine 
Highland Jacobite, i860 Tyndall Glac. l xviiu 124 The 
snow was in excellent order. 

absol. 16x1 Bible Ps. xvi. 3 My goodnes extendeth . . to 
the Saints .. and to the excellent. 3746-7 Hervey Mcdit. ‘ 
(x8i8) 220 Hast thou not known, the excellent of the earth, 
who were living images of their Maker? 1821 Hist. Geo. 
Desmond 85, 1 did not fail to count myself among the ex- 
cellent of the earth. 

f b. as sb. in pi. Excellencies. Ohs. rare. 

3502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W.) 11. xvii. N iij, Honour, 
glory e • • and all other excellentcs and perfeccyons. 

f C. adv. = Excellently. Ohs. 
a. With verbs, b. With adjs. and ppl. adjs . ; 
with the latter often hyphened, c. With advbs. 
welly ill. 

a. 1483 Caxton Cato B j, Alexander . . to Socrates made 
reuerence ryght exceiiente and publykely. 1607 Shahs. 
Timon 1. i. 29 Pain. 'Tis a good Peece. Poet. So 'tis, this 
comes off well, and excellent. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof. 
St. it. xvi. 309 Here it doth most excellent. 

b. 1586 Cogan Haven Health xlvi. <1636) 60 It [Blessed 
Thistlel is excellent good against any kind of Feaver. 3586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (i 625> 344 A number of excellent 
penned discourses. 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 24 Your 
excellent-built Vessel. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. xvi. 
327 Wine . . they have excellent good. 

c. 1590 Marlowe Edw. I /, v. v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 220/2 Ligh. 
Was it not bravely done? Gur. Excellent well. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. n.iu. 32i Excellent well. 163* Chapman Wi domes 7 \ in 
Dodsley O.Pl.{ 1780) VI. 202 How excellent ill this humour 
suits our habit. 3756 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans 

II. 1 16 They, .doubted not of doing excellent well. 

Excellently (e-kselentli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an excellent manner or degree. 

+ 1 . So as to surpass (others). Const, cf. Oh. 
c 1340 Gaw. Or. Knt. 2423 pes wer fome h e freest J>at 
foiled alle )>e sele, Ex-ellently of alle J>yse oJ>er. 

2 . In an unusual degree ; exceedingly, superla- 
tively, surpassingly: fa. with verbs {obs.) ; b. with 
adjs. : now only in good sense (with mixed notion 
of sense 3) ; c. with adv, well [arch.'). 

a. c 1460 tr. T. d Kern pis 145 Dispute not. .why J>is is so 
gretly peyned, & he is so excellently lifte up. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado in. iv. 13, I like the new tire within excellently. 

b. 3526 PUgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 2 For it may be 
ryght well, that some be excellently lemed, and yet, etc. 
1548 R. Hutten Sum of Diuinitie B v a, By the lawe is 
sin excellently giltye. 1621 F Letcher Pilgrim 1. ii, A sorrow 
shews in his true glory, When the whole heart is excel- 
lently sorry. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. iv. 15 Excellently 
wise, or excellently foolish. 2 677 ^ r yd en State Innocence 
Pref., Comedy is both excellently instructive, and extreamly 

leasant. 1826 Southey Lett. (1B56J IV. 37 Believing that 
e is an excellently good man. 

C. 2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 321/1 Many an holy bishop 
. .excellently wel lerned in scripture. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn . 11. xviii. § 1 A science excellent, and excellently well 
laboured. 1712 Steele Spcct. No. 270 T 1 His Part, and 
that of the Maid.. arc excellently well performed. 

3 . Extremely well. 

3527 Bible Isa. xii. 5 in Lewis Eng. Transl. Bible (1733) 
36 Synge unto the Lordc, for he hath done excellentlye. 1553 
Eden Treat. AVro Ind. Ded., Howe excellently the Poet 
Hotnere had set forth his heroical factes. 3603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks { 1638)247 A company of braue soldiers excel- 
lently furnished. 1653 Walton Angler 51 And so excel- 
lently cook’d this fish. 1782 V. Knox Exs. cxxxii. Wks. 
(1824) II. 68 He [Erasmusl has written so excellently that, 
etc. 182S Miss Mitfdrd Village Ser. it, 11863) 272 O ur ex- 
cellently-! mentioned governess. 1871 Morlf.y Voltaire 
(1886) 65 Excellently constituted as Fontenelle was in a 
great many ways, 

t E’scellentness, Oh. [f. as prec. + - ness.] 
*= Excellence. 

1560 Golding Hcmittges Post. 32 Hee commendeth John 
for the exceilentnesse of his Prophecie. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 397 Writers of no lesse exceilentnesse then 
ancientnesse. 3730-6 in IJajlev (folio). 3775 in Ash. 

Excelling (cksc’lin), vbl. sb. [f. Excel + 
-TNG 1.] The action of the vb. Excel; also an 
instance of the same. 

3561 Da us tr. Ballinger on A foe-. (1573) * s 5 Their excell- 
yng is but m mouth and in boasting. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet let. v. They [thy two last letters) excel (though the 
task was difficult) thy usual cxcellings. 

Excelling, ppl. a- [f. as prec. + -IN0 2 .] That 
excels; superior, surpassing. Now only in good 
sense. + (Jf a numl>er : Exceedingly great. 

1583 Sidney A/ol. Poetrie (Arb.) 67 They are excelling 
Darts of I’oesic. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v, ii. 33 Thou cunning’st 
Patteme of excelling Nature. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 
Angettj 5 The Dived hath a most excelling malice. 3663 
G» kmlx Counsel Diij b. That may in time make up an ex- 
celling number. 174* Richardson Pamela IV. 334 The 


excelling Youth should be set to read .‘.a little Portion from 
the best Translations, 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. Introd. 20 These communities produced some of the 
most excelling of the early artists. ^ 2879 Chr. Rossetti 
Seek <5- Ac 34 The Law. .was not glorious, as compared with 
the excelling glory of the Gospel. 

Hence Excellin^ly adv., ExceTlingness, the 
state or quality of excelling ; = Excellence. 

1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 452 Make mee excelling!}' 
vnfortunate. 3701 Beverley Glory of Grace 33 It is raisea 
to that Excellingness, chat, etc. 

+ Excels e, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. excels- vs 
high, lofty, ppl. adj. of cxcellcrc : see Excel.] 

A. adj. Lofty, high ; rare in lit. sense ; jig. of 
high rank, character, or quality. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 390 Besechyng his excelse, high, 
and adorant Majestie, that he would witsafe to graunt him 
this or that. 3598 Yong Diana 48 Any beautie . .Though 
it be neuer so excelse. 3653 Howell Venice 336 Most ex- 
celse and victorious Prince. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. 
Pamass. 293 They . . did chief!}' wonder, that the prime 
Senators of so excelse a Commonwealth did freely exercise 
marchandiring. 1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 458 Those 
that inhabit excelse plants. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 
in Ash. 

B. sb. [tr. L .excelsttm.] A 1 high place 1 , rare— 1 . 

[3480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 11. (1520) 28/2 Jonathan son to 

Osyas. .toW not away excelsa as other dyae,] 3609 Bible 
(D ouay) Isa. xvi. 12 Moab hath laboured for his excelses 
[t6ii the high place). 

Excelsior (ekse’Isioi). [L., compar. deg. of 
excelsus high : see Excelse.] 

(1 1 . a. The Latin motto (‘ higher ’) on the seal 
of the State of New York (adopted by the senate 
of that state 16 Mar. 1778), the accompanying 
device being a rising sun. Hence attrib. in The 
Excelsior Slate, New York. b. Used by Long- 
fellow (quasi-*;//, as an expression of incessant 
aspiration after higher attainment) as the refrain 
of a popular poem ; hence employed with similar 
sense by many later writers. 

The adverbial meaning (=‘ upwards’) commonly given to 
the motto cannot be justified by L. grammar. According 
to S. Longfellow Life H. IV. Longfellow I. 384, the poet was 
at first unaware of the solecism in the motto as thus inter- 
preted, and when it was pointed out to him suggested that 
the word migh t be taken to stand for Scopus metis excelsior 
est, 1 My goal is higher/ It is not clear whether the original 
use on the seal is a blunder, or whether it was meant as an 
abbreviation for some grammatically admissible phrase. 

1778 Drawing of Seal in A r . V. Senate Rep. (1881) No. 62 
Excelsior. 1842 Longf. Excelsior 30 A voice replied, far 
up the height, Excelsior ! 

2 . Often used as a * trade-mark', and attrib. in 
the names given by tradesmen to special articles 
of manufacture ; also in the titles of various perio- 
dicals in U. S. and in England. 

1853 Cat at. Grt. Exhibition III. 1467 Excelsior soap [An 
American exhibit). 1876 Furniture Gaz. 24 June 401/z The 
Excelsior spring mattress. 1888 (title) The New Excelsior 
Test Cards in Arithmetic. 

3 . U S. A trade name for short thin curled 
shavings of soft wood used for stuffing cushions, 
mattresses, etc. Also attrib . in excelsior-machine. 

1868 Specif. U. S. Patent No. 75728 A machine for manu- 
facturing that article of commerce technically called 'excel- 
sior’ for filling mattrasses. 2873 Furniture Gaz. 22 May 
3/2 1 Excelsior* or fine wood shavings used for cheap uphol- 
stery purposes. 2874 Knight Did. blech. I. B15/1 Excelsior- 
Machine. 2884 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 9 June, Large quanti- 
ties of poplar-wood,tobe used in the manufacture of excelsior. 

tExce’lsitude. Oh. fad. L. type *excelsi- 
tudo, f. excels-w lofty : see Excelse and -tude.] 
Highness, majesty. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. clxxvih. xvi, Thei . . putte their 
cause to God his hie excelsitude. 3599 Nashd Lenten 
Stujfe 22 To chaunt and carroll forth the Alteza an excelsi- 
tude of this monarchall fludy Induperator. 2730-6 in Bailey 
( folio). 1775 in Ash. 

b. humorously. As a title or form of address ; 

= Highness. 

I599.NASHE Lenten Sluffe Ep. Ded., Your diminutiue 
excelsitude and compendiate greatnesse. 

+ EsoeTsity. Obs . ~ 0 [ad. L. excelsitas lofti- 
ness, f. cxccls-us lofty : see Excelse.] Height, alti- 
tude, loftiness; ‘haughtiness’ (BailcyyWm 1730-6). 

^ 16*3 in Cockeram. 2656 in Blount Glossogr. 3723-1800 
in Bailey. 3775 in Ash. 

Excentral (ekse’ntral), a. Bot. [f. L. ex- out 
of + ccntr-um Centhe -r -al.] Out of the centre ; 
= Eccentric 3. 

1847 > n Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Excentric, -ical, etc. : see Eccentric, -ical. 
Except (ekse*pt), v. Also 4-6 excepto, 6 
Sc. oxcep, 7 occopt, exept, [ad. F. except e-r, f. 
L. except- ppl. stem of excipire to take out, f. ex- 
out 4- capcre to take. Cf. Pr. exceptor; the formally 
equivalent L. c.rceptdre bad only the sense 1 to 
catch, take up \ AF. had exceper (Britton Ji. xvi. 

§ 3, it. iv. §1) app. ad. L. excipfrc.’] 

1 . trans. To take or leave out (of any aggregate 
or collective whole) ; * to leave out and specify as 
left out * ( J.) ; to exclude (from an enumeration, 
the scope of a statement or enactment, a privilege, 
etc.) ; to leave out of account or consideration. 
Const, from , out of ; also simply. 


2530 Palsgr. 541/2 He is the best of al his kynne, I execute 
none. 3535 Coverdale i Cor. xv. 27 He is excepted, which 
put all thmges vndeq him. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. iii, 
(1611) 59 All meates indifferent .. were it not that God by 
name excepted some. 3601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 281 Within 
the Bond of Marriage, tell me Brutus, Is it excepted, I 
should know no Secrets That appertaine to you. a 1656 Br. 
Hall Via Media Rem. Wks. (1660)376 He hath given his 
law to all, [he] excepts no man. .from salvation. 2680 Bax- 
ter Answ. Stiltingp . xii. 20 He that marrieth Persons may 
not except the Husbands Power of Government, a 2714 
Burnet Own Time II. 302 Another clause in the bill was 
liable to great objections : all the royal family were excepted 
out of it. 2776 Adam Smith IV. H. 1. xi. I. 227^ If you 
except com and such other vegetables as are raised by 
human industry’- 2824 Scott St. Ronan's xxx, I hope you 
do not except yourself? 2882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 
II. 196 He was excepted from the general pardon, 

b. In pa. pple. excepted in the absol. const., and 
placed after the sb. Cf. Except f a. pple. 2. 

25x4 Earl Worcester in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 69 1 . 234 He 
shall have, .as many [men] more, .to serve his Grace ayenst 
any Prince leving noon reservid nor exceptid. 3568 Graf- 
ton Chron. II. 72 His father the king excepted there is none 
whose honor I more tender and love. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 46 [The lie) procreates nothing noteworthy. Salt ex- 
cepted. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, III. vn. 18 The whole 
kingdom, a small comer excepted, was subjected to the 
Turkish yoke. Bryce Holy Row. Emp. xi ted. 5)172 

The Church excepted, no agent did so much to keep alive 
the memory of Roman institutions. 

2 . itilr. To make objection ; to object or take 
exception. Const, against (exceedingly common 
in 17th c.), d at, to. Also in indirect passive. 

[From the use of L. exetfere (adversus aliquemYin. Roman 
Law; the etymological notion being that of limiting the 
right alleged in an opponent’s declaration by setting up a 
countervailing right in the defendant which excepts luscase 
(see Exception 4) ) 

2577 Hanmer Auc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 246 He excepteth 
against Eusebius and his adherents, as open enemies. 2601 
Shaks. Tivct. N. }. iii. 7 Mar. Sir Toby .. your Cosin., 
takes great exceptions to your ill lioures. To. Why let her 
except. i6ir Bible Transl. Pref. 5 Sixtus, .and Alphonsus 
. .men not to be excepted against by them of Rome. 3620 
Bacon in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 259 III. 236, 1 may be allowed 
to except to the witnesses brought against me. 1647 May 
Hist. Part. 11. ii. 33 Parliament consented to all the Propo- 
sitions ; but the King excepted against one of them. _ 166$ 
Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 53 He excepts at Gassendus’* animad- 
verting on Aristotle’s manners. 27x3 Steele Guardian No. 
4 One.. excepted to the gentility of Sir William Hearty, 
ecause he wore a frhe coat. 1746 Da Costa in Phil. 
Trans. XLIV. 406 As for the regular Figure of the Belem- 
nites being excepted against, I believe few Fossilists will 
argument that. 2850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (ed. 2) II. 50 
The criminals who excepted against Cato were generally 
condemned. 1885 Sir E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LH. 
84/2 They had got their affidavit, to the sufficiency of which 
they did not except. 

t b. trans/. of a document. Obs. 

2809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 22 If the bill be foreign, 
a merchant draws two or three of the same.. date, each of 
which excepts against the rest, that no more than one of 
them should be paid. 

+ 3 . trans . To offer or allege as an objection ; 
to object. Const, with simple obj. or obj. clause, 
against , to. Obs. 

a 259Z Greene Jets. IV, y. iv, O lawyer. .Why thrive you 
by contentions ? why devise you Clauses and subtle reasons 
to except? 26*5 Bacon Ess., Marriage (Arb.) 267 They 
have heard some talke ; Such an one is a great rich Man ; 
And another except to it ; Yea, but he hath a great charge 
of Children. 1639 Fuller Holy IVar n. xxxix. (1840) 102 
Others excepted, that this exception ivas nothing worth. 
3680 Burnet R ochcster{i6gd) 96, 1 desired him to. .see what 
he could except to them. 2753 Sicio art's Trial 267 The 
learned gentleman, .lias been pleased to except against this 
part of the evidence ; that [etc.]. 

+ 4 . To object to ; to take exception to ; to pro- 
test against. Obs. rare exc. in Shaks. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 72 There I throw my gage.* 
And lay aside my high bloods Royalty, Which fearc.. makes 
thee to except. C1600 — Souil. cxfvii, I desperate now 
approve Desire is death, which physic did except. 

1 5 . In lit. sense : To take out, extract, excerpt. 
27*2 Strype Eccl. blent. I. xii. 315 The judgments of 
which tivo last are excepted out of the rest and printed in 
the History of the Reformation. 

+ 0 . To receive, accept. Obs. [A frequent sense 
of L. cxcipere ; but in some at least of the ex- 
amples the word is a mistake for Accki’T,] 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 378 To the pouer and to the riche 
His (the king's] lawes mighten stonden liche, He shall 
excepteno persone.^ 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxxix, 
Her [fortune’s) louring cncrc she may ryght sone chaungc, 
And you excepteand cal untohergrace. c 2530 Ld. Bf.rSERS 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 260 Her grace hath excepted my 
scruice. 2550 J. Coke Eng. ffFr. Herald % 357 (1677) I0 3 
To except them (as they be) very lordes of the narowe sea. 
1603 Knolles His/. Turks (3638) 249 Which their offer he 
gladly excepted. 2635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1S69) 9a 
God so willing ecccpt my ejaculatory Prayrs. 
absol. 2597 Montgomerie Cherries,- Star 2002 Quhat wala 
thou do, 1 wald wc wist : Except, or giue us ourc. 
Except (ckscpt'),///c., prep., and (onj. Also 
5-G oxcepto, 5 Sc. oxcop. [ad. L. cxccft-us, 
pa. pple. of exciftre : see Excmt "•.] 

t A. pple. — cxccplcd, pa. pple. of Excrtt v. 

+ 1 . As predicate fwith the vb. to be) or as com- 
plementary obj. : Xot included. Also occas., 
Exempted. Oh. 

2462 blank of Evesham (Arb.) 63 He thoughte hym *elfe 
excepte in this worlde fro the comon labur of men. 15*3 
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Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxlvu. 177 To this truse all parties 
were agreed, but Bretayne was clerely excepte. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. { W. delV. 1531) 6 z The greatest synner that is may 
attayne therto, and none be excepte. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Kings xv. 22 Kynge Asa caused it be proclamed in all 
Iuda: Here be no man excepte. 

+ 2 . ? Accepted. Obs. {See Except v. 6.) 

(The old edd. read expert , which may be correct.) 

CX400 Rom. Rose 4291 She was except in his servise, 

1 3 . In concord with a sb. in the nominative abso- 
lute ; = * (being) excepted Obs. 

a. preceding the sb. (See B. 1.) 

b. following the sb. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds {1B70) 394 Yf eny citezen fToren wolle. . 
sue eny citezen denesyn for eny matere or cause done w c 
outforth. .pies of Iond only except. 1494 Fa by an C/tron. v. 
cx. 84 All other, as well of Brytons as of Saxons, faylyd, or 
lefte of, thatallonly excepte. 1535 Coverdale Acts xxvu 
29,1 wolde to God that.. I mighte persuade. .the. .to be 
soch as I am these bondes excepte. [Wychf, out takun thes 
bondis j Vulg. exceptis vinculis /its.] 1594 Shaks. Rich . 
Ill, v. iii. 243 (Richard except) those whom we fight against, 
Had rather haue vs win, then him they follow. 1646 E. 
F[isher] Mod. Dhim'ty 7 Let all the fruits of Paradise be 
in thy power, one tree except. x6 67 Milton P. L. ii. 678 God 
and his Son except, Created thing naught vallu’d he nor 
shun’d. 

33 . prep. 

1 . In ME., in the construction A. 3, the pple., like 
its synonym out-taken , might precede the sb. 
When this collocation of a pple. ceased to be 
idiomatic, except became a prep., with the sense : 
Excepting, with the exception of, save, but. 

Owing to the rarity of instances in which an inflected 
pron. takes the place of a sb., it is impossible to say definitely 
how soon the change in the grammatical character of the 
word took place, but it had prob. begun before 16th c. Cf. 
Fr. excepte and hormis, which are now treated as preps. 
Possibly the word was sometimes taken as the imperative of 
Except v. ; cf. excipe in the Eton Latin Syntax-. 

1377 Langl. P . PI. B. ix. 1 40 All eshald eye.. Excepte one- 
licne of eche kynde a couple [A. X. 169 out-taken Eihte 
soules and of vche beest A couple], c 1470 Henry Wallace 
v. 1026 Thai entryt in, befor thaim fand no ma, Excep 
wemen. 14 . . Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc. {1890) 58 In 
y° feyldes and in y s more, .and in all othyr places, excepptt 
severall of y^lorde. 1560 'Whitehorse Arte Warre (1573) 
83 b, No Capitayne will lye neere the enemie except hee that 
is disposed to fighte the fielde. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 
91 France is reuolted from the English quite, Except some 
petty Townes. 1655 W. Y. Meteors m. 56 Old Wives are 
wont to say that no night in the year except one, passeth 
without Lightning. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W.xxx, The rabble 
of mankind, .know nothing of liberty except the name. x86o 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. iii, Everybody else in the room 
bad fits, except the wardswoman. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. i. 291 There where we go shall all be new to thee 
Except the love that thou hast won from me. 

1 2 . Leaving out of account ; hence, in addition 
to, besides, as well as. Obs. rare. 

1578 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 27 Excepte fleshe, 
fishe and jeldinge.. this lie hes a pasture, .that may feid 
sura wethiris. 1:756 Amory J. Buncle (1770) I. xoi Except 
hours of sleep, we were rarely from each other. 

f 3 . Without. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1588 J. "Melus Briefe Itistr. Fvb, Neuer enter any parson 
in your booke. .except the consent of the same person. 

C. conj. 

1 . Introducing a predicative clause expressing a 
fact that forms an exception to the statement made. 
Now only in full form except that (in which except 
looks like a prep, with sentence as obj.) ; in 16- 
17th c. that was sometimes omitted. Cf. Fr. ex- 
cept J que . 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 260 Then there came.. men of 
estate out of the good Townes of Flaundyrs, except out of 
Gaunt there came none. 1593 Shaks. Rich. I /, 1. iv. 6 R ich. 
What store of parting tears were shed ? Aunt. Faith none 
for me: except the Northeast wind.. Awak’d the sleepie 
rhewme, and so by chance Did grace our hollow parting 
with a teare. *601 — • Alls Well iv. iii. 300 More of his 
souldiership I know not, except in that Country, he had the 
honour to be the Officer., to instruct for the doubling of files. 
Mod. The cases are quite parallel, except that A. is a 
younger man than B. 

2 . Introducing a hypothetical clause expressing 
a supposed case in which an exception will or 
may exist ; = ( unless * if not ’. 

a. in full form except that , except that if. 
Obs. rare. 

15x3 More in Hardin/ s Chron. <1543). This is my minde 
..excepte that any of you my.Lordes anye thinge perceaue 
to the contrarye [The reading is doubtful ; Rastell’s text 
{ More's Whs. 1557 I. 48) omits that]. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. eexfi. 257 He shall leaue them entierly to us, 
excepte that if y° Frenche kynges had theym by exchaunge 
for other landes. 

b. as simple conj. The use of suhjunct. or 
indie, follows the same rules as with If. 

14 . . Customs of Malton in Surtees Misc. (1890) 59 Excep- 
pvd thay haflfe prisoners for to delyver. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 Harde it is for any persone..to perceyue 
the. .dryfte of this treatyse. .excepte they rede before, .the 
two fyrst bokes, 153 * Act - 2 3 Fen. VIII , i. § 4 Every such 
person . . shall . . abide in perpetuall prison, .Except onely 
such -person... do fynde two sufficiente suerties. 1641 
WiNTHROP New Eng. (1826) II. 43 He . . said he would 
not go off the bench except he were commanded. 1678 C. 
Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 163, I desire not to meddle 
with y> mother, except y f Lopp® will take y° boys. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 252 Except my memory fails me, 
these are all. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) IV. xix. 


149 Nobody knows of the matter, except he has complained 
to my Brother. 1S50 Tennyson In Mem. xciv, In vain 
shalt thou.. call Ihe spirits. .Except. .thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 1872 Dasent Three to One 
I. 219 She never offered any one advice, except it were 
asked of her. 

c. After except conj. the phrases it be, it were, 
etc., are often used instead of repeating the prin- 
cipal verb. 

• * 59 x Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. i. 43 Ne’re throughout the yeere 
to Church thou go’st, Except it be to pray against thy foes. ' 
<1x674 Milton. (Webster 1864', Except it be because her 
method is so glib and easy. 18x2 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 
252 No drama . . will be [written] except it be by the same 
hand. 

. 3 . Followed by an adv., phrase, or clause express- 
ing the particular manner, degree, time, place, 
means, purpose, attendant circumstance, etc., with 
regard to which the proposition is not applicable : 
Otherwise (or elsewhere, etc.) than. 

This construction may be regarded as an instance of the 
use of the prep, (see B. i) with advb. phrase as obj., for which 
cf. expressions like ‘The cause was tried in London instead 
of at York.' It may, however, have arisen from 2 by ellipsis : 
cf. similar use of unless. 

X586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 53 The ordering 
whereof (except in Letters Excusatorie or Defensorie) is 
wholly exempted the course in those Letters prescribed. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. i. 12 , 1 would not change this hue, 
Except to steale. your thoughts my gentle Queene. 1654 
Fuller Triatta iii, He.. affirms her disease mortal, except 
one herb procured for her, etc. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. 
xxiv, Nor do I know how to prevent the course of jus- 
tice, except by paying the money myself. x8x6 J. Wilson 
Ctty of Plague 1. iii, A lone castaway . . Who hopes no resting- 
place except in heaven. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xi. 632 So- 
ciety can have no hold on any class except through the 
medium of their interests. 1868 C. Clarke Relig. ff Duty 
70 The Apostle counted himself weak except as strengthened 
by the Spirit of God. 1877 F. Hall Eng. Adj. in -able 161 
Rely, Except metaphorically, has not a personal reference. 
Mod. The city was strongly fortified on all sides, except here. 

b. Except for : exception being made for, were 
it not for, but for. 

t Exce'ptance Obs. rare - 1 [f. Except v. + 
-ance.] = Exception. 

1603 W. Watson in Dodd Ch. Hist, of Eng. (1841) IV. 
xxxii, None taking, nor imagining howto take, exceptance 
against the premises. 

Exceptant (ekse*ptant), a. and sb. [ad. L. ex- 
ceptant-em , pr. pple. of ex ceptdre : sec Except v .] 

A. adj. That excepts ; taking exception. 

1846 Worcester cites Lt>, Eldon. 1864 in Webster ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

B. sb. One who excepts ; esp. in fazu, one who 
takes exception to some part of the proceedings 
in a court, usually an accused person who excepts 
to a judge or juror. 

1697 Exceptions to Decree of Commissioners in Cttmb. ff 
West. Archxol. Soc. Trans. VIII. 98 The messuages and 
lands in the Exceptants possession. 

+ Excepta’tion. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. late L. 
exceptation-em , n. of action f. except are to take 
out, receive : see Except v .] a. — Exception. 
b. f An often receiving* (Bailey folio 1730-6). 

1662 Allestree Serin. I. 235 Because David went aside, 
and was upright with an Exceptation. 

Excepted (ekse-pted), ppl. a. and prep. [f. 
Except v. + -edJ.] 

■ A. ppl. a. In senses of the vb. 

a 1569 Kingesmyll Mans Est. v. (1580) 21 They eate of 
the excepted tree. 1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 132 
Articles contayning nothing in relacion to excepted persons 
but leave to transport themselves. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
426 Some, .who never touch’d Th’ excepted Tree. 1692 W. 
Lowth Vindication (1699) 54 The third instar ce of Excepted 
Cases. 1853 Maurice Profit. % Kings vii. 107 It is extremely 
rash, .to deduce the nature. . of prophecy from doubtful and 
excepted cases. 

absol. a 1656 Bp. Hall Modest Offer Rem. Wks. (1660) 338 
All the Churches . .(who do all submit themselves to Bishops, 
or Superintendents, except the fore -excepted). 

+ B. prep. = Except B. i. Obs. 

x 559 Baldwin in Mirr. for if fag. (1563) Eib, The Muddy 
tyrant brought them all to ende Excepted me. 

Excep ter (ckse'ptai). [f. as prec. + -erL] 
a. One who excepts or takes exception (to any- 
thing). t b.= A ccepter (cf. Except v. 6). Obs. 

1639 Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Advt. 7 It would be 
known of this Excepter . . whether he would have men 
alwaies to follow the word in the line, or in the margin. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 9 God is no excepter of persons, 
grace is free. 

Excepting (ekse*ptiq), vbl. sb. [f. Except v. 

+ -ing 1 5 The action of the verb Except. 
a 1626 Bacon Jurisdict, Marches Wks. 1740 IV. 136 The 
excepting of that shire by itself doth fortify that, etc. 1634 
Sanderson Serm. II. 2S8 Here is no excepting against any 
witness : nor refusal of any judge. 

Excepting (ekse'ptiq), prep, and conj. Also 
6-7 Sc. excepand, exceptand. [f.as prec + -ijtg-.] 
A. prep. 

1 . quasi-^/r/. The pr. pple. of the vb. used 
absol. : = * If one excepts \ 

1549 Corny l. Scot. xi. 95 A 1 the irlaod men ar sklauis til 
hym, excepand ane certan that kepis them sel on the strait 
montanis. 1553 Brcnde Q. Curtins 107 b, He commaunded 
the baggage, .to be brought together in one place excepting 
only such thinges as were very necessary. 1593 Shaks. 
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2 Hat.. VI, x. i. 193 Thy deeds .. Hath wonne the greatest 
fauour of the Commons, Excepting none but good Duke 
Humfrey. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk {1842) 177 That no 
meetings be among the pastors without his Mnjestie’s con- 
sent, exceptand alwayes their ordinarie Sessions. 1693 Drv- 
den Persius Sat. v. 129 May I not live without Control or 
Awe, Excepting still the Letter of the Law? 1796 Ned 
Evans 1 . 146HL neighbours.. excepting the article of cash, 
were, .his equals. 1874 Morley Compromise (1S86) 105 Of 
all societies . . not even excepting the Roman Republic, 
England has been the most emphatically.. political. 

2 . Hence as simple prep. : With the exception 
of, except. 

x6i8 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 381 All young Persons, 
excepting my self. 1697 Colli er Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. iii. (1732) 
130 Excepting the Royal Family, they get but little by it. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. xxxii, This was received with great 
approbation by all, excepting my wife. 18x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India II. v. iv. 431 They were in possession of the whole of 
Mysore, excepting the principal forts. 1863 Mary Howitt 
. F. BremcVs Greece II. xvi. 149 Nothing to be seen on the 
place excepting some blocks of marble. 

B. conj. 

1 . With the exception of the fact that] = Ex- 
cept C. 1. 

Mod. The copy is perfectly accurate, excepting that the 
accents are omitted. 

2 . Unless ; = Except C. 2. In early use occas. 
with that. 

i6$z Gaule Magasirom. xxvi, Neither doe any kind of 
men agree more together then astrologers and poets doe, 
excepting that they dissent about Lucifer and Vesper, cxn 14 
Lady M. W. Montague Let. to Mrs. Hexvet, You see wnat 
stuff I am forced to write, ^ but to such I am compelled, 
excepting I should entertain you with York loves and 
piques. 1804 Wellington in Owen Disfi. 286 Scindiah 
certainly could have done nothing excepting he could bring 
his brigades to Poonah. 

3 . With adv. or phrase; =ExceptC. 3. Now rare. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ff Mon. (1642) 463 Others 
[fasted], at evening : onely excepting in the weeke before 
Easter. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. iii. Rule iv, To it 
self onely it is to be imputed, excepting where the malice of 
the first agent hath, etc. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. 

I. 129 Lady Clannarmon (excepting when she forgot me) 
provided for my maintenance. 1803 Wellington in Owen 
Disp. 77P The exportation of British manufactures, except- 
ing of military stores, ought to be free. x8^gSk. Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia IV. 54 Excepting during the rainy season these 
little animals can never taste fresh water. 

Exception (ekse-pjan). Forms: 4-7 ercep- 
cion, -cioun, 5-6 -cyon, 6 -tioun, 5- exception, 
[a. AF. cxcepciottn (Fr. exception), ad. L. excep- 
tion-em , n. of action f. exciperc to Except.] 

1 . The action of excepting (a person or thing, 
a particular case) from the scope of a proposition, 
rule, etc. ; the state or fact of being so excepted. 
Const, from, to. 

cx 385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2653 Hypcrmncstra, A 1 5oure 
wille. . I shal fulfille So it to me be non confusioun. I nele 
quod he have non excepcioun. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4087, I 
shalle defende it..Withouten ony excepcioun Of ech maner 
condiciotin. 1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Serm. i. D j b. Here 
is no exception or pretence of preuelege. 1709 Steele Taller 
No. 92 T 1, I know no Manner of Speaking so offensive as 
that of giving Praise, and closing it with an Exception. 
1832 Lewis Use 4 Ab. Pol. Terms xi. 94 This exception of 
women and children from the whole community. 

U The legal maxim, * Exception proves (or con- 
firms) the rule in the cases not excepted ’ (cx ceptio 
probat regulam in casibns non exceptis ), which is 
in its original form an example of sense 1, is com- 
monly quoted as 1 The exception proves the rule \ 
the sb. being interpreted in sense 2. 

[1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 100 Indefinites are equivalent 
to vmversalls especially where one exception bem£ made, it 
is plaine that all others are thereby cut off, according to the 
rule Exceptio figit regulam in non exceptis.]^ 1640 G. Wats 
Bacon's Adv. Learn. vm.iii.Aph. iyAsexceptior.strengthens 
the force of a Law in Cases not excepted, so enumeration 
weakens it in Cases not enumerated. 1662 J. Wilson The 
Cheats Prefi, I think I have sufficiently justify'd the Brave 
man even by this Reason,That the exception proves the rule. 
1768 Johnson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. (1787) IX. 269 The ex- 
ception only confirms the rule. 1837 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exerc , (1842) IV. 243 With a view of making (according to 
another of the expressions which I have heretofore found 
puzzling) one of those exceptions which confirm the rule. 
1855 Jowett Ess. 468 We may except one solitary instance 
(an exception which eminently proves the rule). 

2 . Something that is excepted ; a particular case 
which comes within the terms of a rule, but to 
which the rule is not applicable; a person or 
thing that does not conform to the general rule 
affecting other individuals of the same class. Const. 

+ from, to. 

1483 Caxton Cato I vj b, This rewle is generalle wythout 
any excepcion. 1534 whitinton Tit l lyes Offices r. 11540) 

20 Nothynge is more accommodate .. to the nature of 
man, but it hath many cautions and excepcyons. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 184 Of which rule, neuerthelesse 
there be diuers exceptions. 1639 Fuller Holy War m. 
xx-iv. (1840) 162 Egypt was an exception from the rules of 
all other Countries. _ 1785 Cowper Tiroc. S41 Such rare 
exceptions, shining in the dark. Prove, rather than im- 
peach, the just remark. 1829 A. W. Fosblanque Eng. under 
7 Adm. (1837) I. 280 Only a little exception from the amiable 
tenor of their conduct. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 153 The 
only exceptions to this gradual diminution of the angle of 
declination, appear to have taken place in 1834. 1856 

Stanley Sinai ff Pal. ii. (18581 ixr The Phentcian cities sent 
forth their fleets. But they were the exception of the world. 
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b. The exception (predicatively) : something 
abnormal or unusual ; contrasted with the rule. 

3862 Stanley Jew. Ck. (1877) I. 366 The possession oft he 
gift, .was the rule and not the exception. Mod. You occasion- 
al!)' get a comfortable bed ; but it is quite the exception. 

3. Phrases, partaking of senses 1 and 2. To 
make (an) exceptions with (the) exception (of, that) ; 
without exception ; ■}■ in exception to. 

C1391 Chaucer Astral. 11.^34 Of comune, tretis of Astro- 
labie ne make non excepcioun wheyther the raonejiaue 
latitude, or non. 1*2430 Lydg. Compl. BL Ant. xxiii. He 
was - . without excepcioun, To speke of manhod, oon the 
best on lyve. 1529 More Snpplic. Soulys Wks, 303/2 Ex- 
ceppion maketh he none, in this worlde. 1626 W. Sclater 
Exp. 2 The ss, (1(129) 210 With exception of the crosse. 1651 
Hobbes Leviat/u 11. xxvi. 140 A Law that obliges all the Sub- 
jects without exception. 2735 Pope Ep . Lady 275 Heav’n . . 
Blends in exception to all gen'ral rules Your Taste of Fol- 
lies, with our Scorn of Fools. 1777 Priestley Matt. <$- Spin. 
(1782) I. xiv. 157 Here is no exception made of any part of 
the man that was not to die.. 1778 Bp. Lowth Isaiah , Notes 
37 With exception, .of certain ugly rings. 1780 Burke Sp. 
Bristol. Wks. III. 364 Promises were made, .without any 
exception or reserve. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1882) 73 
With exception of one or two fundamental ideas. • 1829 
Southey Sir T. More II. 300 In exception to the. .general 
course of feeling. 1841 Borrow Ziucali I. i. 221 All those in 
Badajoz were very poor, with the exception of one man. 

4. Law. [after L. exceptio in Roman Law ; cf. 
Except v. 2.] a. A plea made by a defendant in 
bar of the plaintiff’s action: in Scots Law®. 
Defence. Peremptory exception : one tending to 
the dismissal of the action. Dilatory exception : 
one tending to arrest its progress. Declinatosy 
exception : a dilator)' exception consisting in a 
denial of the jurisdiction of the court. > b. An 
objection made to the ruling of a court in the 
course of a trial, c. In Courts of Equity (obs. in 
England since 1875) : An objection by the plaintiff 
to the defendant's answer as insufficient. 

Bill of Exceptions : a statement of objections to the 
ruling or direction of a judge drawn up on behalf of the 
dissatisfied party, and submitted to a higher court. This 
procedure still exists in Scotland ; in England it was 
abolished by the Judicature Acts of 1873-5. 

[c 1250 Bracton v. v. i, Sciendum quod exceptio est ac- 
tionis elisto per quam actio perimitur vel differtur. 1292 
Britton ii. xvii. § x En plusours maneres est ceste assise 
destourbe que elc ne soit tauntost prise, sicum par excep- 
cioun peremptorie, sicum . . et par exceptiouns dilatories.] 
1413 Lydg. Pilgr. Smote 1. xviii. (1859) iq Were it so that, .by 
thyn excepcyon I personellyshold not be herde in thys pre- 
sent Court;. 1560 Daus tr. S lei d one's Comm. 216 a, Hauing 
no exception, they were caried to Paris. 1560 Rolland 
Crt. Venus 1, 800 Charge him compeir. .[With] exceptionis, 
and causis defensall (Gif he sic hes) that may himself 
Supple. ***599 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 1862. V. 323 
[A fellon] may have fifty-six exceptions peremptory against 
the jurors. 1699 Bentley Phal. 397 The Defendant 
makes^ his exception to the Indictment, because he did not 
call him 'ArSpo^ot-ov, which was the Word that was penal 
by Law. a 1715 Burnet Own Time (1724! I. xy. 676 The 
first part of it was an exception to the authority of the 
Court. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 372 This bill of excep- 
tions is in the nature of an appeal; examinable, .in the next 
immediate superior court, upon a writ of error. 2861 W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v.. Generally speaking, everything 
which one alleges for defending himself, and for eliding the 
action, is called an exception. 1877 C. C. Langdell Equity 
Pleading § 82 [If the plaintiff thinks the answer insuffi- 
cient] he must except to it, i. e. specify in writing the parts 
of the billwhich are not sufficiently answered ; and there- 
upon the bill, answer, and exceptions are referred to a master. 
+ 5. transf. a. A plea tending to evade the force 
of an opponent’s argument, b. A. formal objec- 
tion (to a proceeding, a person’s status or fitness 
for office, etc.). Obs. 

1562 Cooper A tisrv. in Def. Truth (7850) 52 Men that 
make exception to his possession, and claim the right thereof 
themselves. *593 Nashe Christ's T. 4 a, That these ill 
Hus-band-men the I ewes, should haue no credible or trueth- 
like exception left them {that they tooke him for a counter- 
feit). 3599 Siiaks. Hen. V, iv. 11. 25 'Tis positiue against 
aH exceptions .. That .. our Pesants,.were enow To purge 
this field of such a hilding Foe. 1643 Sir T. Broivnk Relig. 
Med . \, § 25 , 1 cannot but wonder with what exceptions the 
Samaritans could confine their beliefe to the Pentateuch. 
1663 Evelyn Diary (1827; II. 212 The chapel dore..\vas 
then set open for any to enter and give their exceptions. 
*689 Col. Pec. Pennsylv. J. 266 More time should have been 
allowed for their appearing to make their Exceptions. 

+ 6. Objection, demur, faultfinding ; an instance 
of this, an objection, adverse criticism, complaint. 
Obs. or arch. exc. in phrases : see 7. 

* 5 ? x Hanmer Chron. IrelAi 633) 17 Many exceptions were 
made against them. 1611 Bible Tmnsl. Prcf. 4 To expose 
themsclues to many exceptions and cauillations. 1614 Sel- 
den Titles Hon. 143 Diogenes presently gaue it to his sweet- 
heart Lysiodps, and shee without exception ware It. 1662 
Gunning Lent East 1 The Pharisees.. came lo ourSaviouri 
and by way of exception said, * Why do the disciples of 
lohn. .fast V 1667 Berts Diary (1879) IV. 245 Sir C. Sod- 
Icy s exceptions against both words and pronouncing were 
very pretty. 1703 Rules Civility 31 Fooling.. which pro- 
duces exception and quarrels many times. 2738 Bircn 
Milton's Uys., Life l. jB The Exception to Milton's Piety 
relates to hL being a Protestant. 1767 Blacks tone Contru. 
II. 57 It being . . unreasonable, that the lord should extend 
his protection to a person to svhom he had exceptions. 

*fb. Dislike, dissatisfaction. Obs. rare. 

1602 Suaks. Hant. v, ii. 24a What I haue done That 
might yournature, honour, and exception Roughly awake, I 
heere proclairoe wax raadnevse. 


f c. A ground of objection ; something that is 
or may be objected to. Obs. 

’ 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts , N. T. no The disciples neade 
no open complaint of this their exception and scandall. 1645 
Direct. Lords <$- Com. 2 [For the election of Elders], In case 
no just exception, shall be proued against him. 0x665 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. H utchinson (1846) 247 Having no 
exceptions against the governor in his own person. 

7. Phrases belonging to sense 6. a. Above , be- 
yond, J greater than, without (all) exception : 
above, etc., cavil, reproach, or suspicion. 

1475 Caxton Jason 24 b. She that is veraily withoute ony 
excepcion. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 48 A grand 
Witnesse of their own, greater than exception. x66x Bkam- 
hall Just Find. vii. 171, I produce two witnesses beyond 
exception. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hunt. Kncnol. 1. § to 
D emonstrate beyond all exception. 1780 Burke Sp. Bristol 
"Wks. III. 388 He is a witness without exception, 
b. Liable , open, subject lo exception . 

1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. vii. 156 An Adversaries Tes- 
timony .. is subject to exception and makes no full proofe. 
1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Col Mass. I. 147 A declaration 
. . which in some parts of it is liable to exception. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872I I. p. v. The treatise of Nathaniel 
Bacon, itself open to much exception. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. 
Despot, vi. 255 Motion, .liable to the most serious exception. 
1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 74 The applications I 
have made of these terms may be open to some excep- 
tion. 

C. To take (an) exception (f exceptions) against , 
at, + of, to, f unto : to make objection to, find 
fault with, disapprove ; also (chiefly with at), to 
take offence at. Formerly sometimes .without 
prep., To take (an) exception : to make (an) ob- 
jection, to object or complain (that). 

Now only with the obj. an action, statement, quality, etc., 
not a person or material thing. 

1542 Hen. VIII /)Fc/**r. 204 The Scottiswyl take ex- 

ception to the homages of theyr prynces. 1562 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 24 If any man take exception, and say, etc. 
2591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. ii. 3 Tit. What saies Siluia to my 
suit? Pro. Oh Sir .. she takes exceptions at your person. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. vii.(x6xx) 196 Not able . . to take 
any strong exception against. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. 
ii. 1. i. (1651I 232 Galen takes exception at Mutton. ' 1662 J. 
Bargrave Pope A lex. VII (1867) 15 They took exxeptions of 
the quality of Illustrissimo. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
xn. (1704) III. 238 There were not two Persons ,. who did 
not take some exception to it. 'a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. 
Mark ii, 12 Observe, the exception which the scribes took 
against our Saviour. 1715 T. Bennet Ess. 39 Art. 215 
The animadvertor’s stationer taketh exception, that I have 
printed all his book. 1822 Edin. Rev. No. 74. 361 We must, 
as good Presbyterians take an exception to . . the assertion. 
1855 Prescott Philip II, iv. (1857) 60 Some of the more 
haughty of the aristocracy did take exception at his neglect- 
ing to raise his cap to them. *868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 390 
Exception has. .been taken to these figures. 

% 8. Erron. for Acception. Cf. Except v. 6. 

1382 Wvclif Ecclus . xx. 24 Forsothe bi excepcioun of 
persone he shal leese hymself. *607 Norden Sum. Dial. 
Aivb, With the sweat of tliy face thou shalt eate thy 
bread. .And this without exception of persons. 

t Exception, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec. (AF. 
bad cxcepcioncr in sense 1).] 

X. intr. To lodge or state an exception. 

*593 Nasiie Christ’s T. (1613) *84 There is no demurring, 
or exceptioning against his testimony. 

2. trans. To except (in qnot. pr. pple. used absol. : 
cf. Excepting prep. 1). 

1656 Hobbes tr. Wallis in Six Less. iv. Wks. 3845 VII. 
290 He was the worst geometrician of all mortal men, not 
exceptioning so much as Orontius. 

Exceptionable (ekse pjbnab’l), a. [f. prec. + 

-ABLE.] 

1. That may be excepted against ; open to ob- 
jection. Now chiefly with negative words. 

1691 Ray Creation 1.(1714)45 As the theory ..is built wholly 
on a false supposition, so is it all along precarious and excep- 
tionable. *7x2 Addison Sped. No. 279 P 5 This Passage I 
look upon to he the most exceptionable in the whole Poem. 
3784 De Lolme Eng. Const, i. xii. 123 note, The depositions 
of those witnesses who are adjudged upon trial to be excep- 
tionable, are set aside. *837 J. D. Lang HezttS. Wales II. 
35 The Female Factory at Paramatta has. .been under most 
exceptionable management ; insomuch as to have proved an 
absolute nuisance. 2870 Anderson Missions A rner. Bd. III. 
x. 257 The Greek priest led the way. .chanting the funeral 
dirge, in which there was nothing exceptionable, 
b. . of persons. Obs. 

1754 Richardson Grandiscn (1781) I. xxv. *75 Grcville is 
surely (exceptionable as he is) a better man. 18x3 Examiner 
8 Feb. 88/2 The ladies in that piece, though very exception- 
able, are of a stamp far above his Angelica. 

2. Occasionally misused for Exceptional. 

i8ot W. Durp.k Fr. Did. in F. Hall Mod. Eng. (1873) 
201 To add an exceptionable article to a law. 2854 H. 
Miller Sch. <5- Schm. (*8581 381 A time .. in which even 
fishes.. were so rare and exceptionable, that they occupied 
a scarce appreciable place in Nature. 1S74 Motley Bar. 
neveld 11. xx. 356^ The fact that he had not been stretched 
upon the rack during his trial was complacently mentioned 
a proof of exceptionable indulgence. 

quasi -2/1. 1844 Tufper Twins xviti, How silly and harm- 
ful a thing is secresy (exceptionables excepted). 

Hence £rce*ptionaWeness ; Exce'ptionably 
adv. 

*664 H, More Myst. Iniq. 336 The .. except icmablcn css 
of his division of the duration of the world into seven 
Ages. 1820 Hazlttt Led. Drain. Lit . 279, I suspect that 
the exceptionableness of the subject is that which consti- 
tutes the chief merit of the play. 


Exceptional (ekse-pjanal), a. [f. Exception 
sfi. + -al : cf. F. exccplio>tnclS\ Of tfie nature of or 
forming an exception ; out of the ordinarj- course, 
unusnal, special. 

1846 Worcester cites Q. Rev. 1852 Disraeli 3 Dec. in 
Sel. Sp. I. 369 As regards its financial condition, Ireland .. 
has been in a very exceptional state. i86x Dickens Gt. 
Expect, vi, The subject . . ceased to be mentioned saving on 
exceptional occasions. 1868 M. Pattison' Academ. Org. v. 
J2i The founders of the thirteen colleges . . were almost all 
of them exceptional men. 1875 Scrivener Led. Grh. Test, 
82 Documents or records of exceptional value. 

absol. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 236 The master)* of 
Shakespeare is shown perhaps more strikingly in his treat- 
ment of the ordinary than of the exceptional. 

, b. Const, from. rare. 

1883 Sir H. Cotton in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 324/1 
That, therefore, makes this case exceptional from that of 
an ordinary case of mortgagor and mortgagee. 

Hence Exce*ptionaLness. 

1886 Spectator 28 Aug. 2142 It is not the meritoriousness 
but the exceptionalness of the achievement which makes the 
few willing to attempt it. 2889 Talbot in Lux Mundi (ed. 
10) 237 If we still plead that our sense of wonder stipulates 
for exceptionalness. 

Exceptionality (ekseipjhnmliti). [ 1 . prec. + 
-ITT.] Exceptional character or quality : pi. things 
exceptional. 

2854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 1 . 79 The coroner 
. .had a kind of formality and orderliness . . which, .balances 
the exceptionalities with which he had to deal. 287Z Con. 
temp. Rev. XX. 383 The exceptionality of the boon, .helped 
to deepen the dreariness. 1890 Harper's Mag June 44/2 
We remembered the exceptionality of his position. 

Exceptionally (ekse - p|3nali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY “.] 

1. In an exceptional manner or degree ; uncom- 
monly, unusually, unusually well. 

1848 T. Sinclair The Mount 58 This critic., is exception- 
ally wise in practical matters. 2879 'WALLACE Australas. 
x. 212 In its animal life this colony is .. not exceptionally 
rich in species. 2881 Macnt. Mag. XLI 1 I. 436/2 Music., 
too shadowy in outline to be grasped by the uninitiated, un- 
less very exceptionally performed. 

2 . By way of exception ; as an exception to rule 
or custom. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 244 Such has been, not 
exceptionally, the history of the Systeraatists. 2866 
Carlyle E. Irving 106 The official . . invited us exception- 
ally in for an actual inspection, of his theodolite. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 36 Western galleries 
should be but exceptionally used in parish churches. 

Exceptionary (ekse'pjanari), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
ception + -AltY 1 .] a. Of or pertaining to an- ex- 
ception (see Exception 1) ; indicative of nn excep- 
tion. b. = Exceptional. 

17,783 J. Scott Crit. Ess. Eng. Poets (1785} 383 The ex- 
ceptionary ‘all but' includes.. an aged decrepit matron. 
2850 Carlyle Latter A. Pamph. viii. 23 Silent exceptionary 
individuals. ^ 

t Esce'ptioner. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Exception 
2/. + -EB 1 .] One who takes exception, or objects 
(to anything) ; an objector. 

2641 Milton Animadv. (1851) *86 For other exceptions 
there was no thought taken. Hence *818 in Todd, etc. 

t Exce'ptionist. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. Excep- 
tion sb. y -1ST.] = prec. . 

*689 Def Liberty agst. Tyrants 53, I .. demand of stich 
Exceptionists, whether . . magistrates have lost their right. 

Exceptionless (ekse pjsnles), a. [f. as prec- 
+ -less.j Without an exception; not admitting 
of an exception. 

2782 Burke Let. Penal Laws Wks. VI. 374 The bill. .is., 
a renewed act of. -indispensable, exceptionless disqualifica- 
tion. 1854 Frasers Mag. XLIX. 73 Jt is only in idca that 
we can realize.. such a moment of universal, indiscriminate 
. . exceptionless deification. 1867 M acfarren Harmony vi. 
(18761 215 General, uniform and exceptionless. 

Exceptions (ekse'pjas), a. [f. Excepti-on + 
-ous, alter the analogy of captious.) Disposed 
to make objections ; cavilling, peevish, captious. 
2602 W. Bas Sword fy Buckler B ij, While those things that 
are done must alwaies lye, As obiects to a nice exceptions 
eye. 1769 Chestert. Lett 301 It is the character of 
Country Ladies to be exceptions, and suspicious of slights. 
2822 Ha2litt Table-t. (2S24I II. vi. 24* He was not excep- 
tions. He gave a cordial welcome to all sorts, provided 
they were the best in their kind. 2850 W. C. Macready in 
Pollock Retain . II. 353 [Carlyle] was quite in one or his 
exceptions moods. 

Hence Excei>tiou*?nos3. 

a 2677 Barrow Serin. Wks. (1687) I. 8 It [admonition] be- 
comes unsavory and odious, and ..resembles a froward, 
malitious, exceptiousness. *688 Collier Several Disc. 
(*£251 316 The blessed Spirits .. are too good to have any- 
thing of State or Exceptiousness in them. ^ 17:6 South 
Sernu (1744I X. ix. 282 Alarmed by an experience of the 
baseness, .and the exceptiousness of men. 1818 in Todd, etc- 

t E:xcepti*tious, a. Obs [f. L- txttf* 
iicitts, -tins caught up, intercepted, f. ex eifert: 
see Except v. and -itious.] ‘ That is taken or 
received * (Bailey folio 1730-6), Hence 2775 in Ash. 
Exceptive (eksc’ptiv), a. and sb. [ad. late l*. 
except iv-us, f. except- ppl. stem of ex ciplre : see 
Except v. Cf. OF. excep l if.) A. adj. 

1. Logic, etc. a. Of n word, esp. a particle: 
That introduces nn exception. 

[a *249 W. Suvresivood in Brant I Gesch. J.ogik III. at 
Bostquam dictum est de s’^nts et de dictionibu* exceptm* 
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. .convenienter dicendum est de hac dlctione * solus ’.] 1624 
H. Mason Art of Lying 84 That which this sentence 
doth deny of the Sonne, it doth by vertue of the exceptiue 
particle adioyned, affirme of the Father; No man, no nor 
the Sonne doth know it, but the Father. 1659 Instruct. 
Oratory^ 1682) 108 iT.) It is to be inferred either by a con- 
junction, causal, illative, exceptive, etc. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Conjunction , Exceptive Conjunctions are, if it be 
not.. unless that, etc. 

t>. Of a proposition : That has a specified ex- 
ception attached to the subject; e.g. Nothing on 
earth but man is great. 

[a 1347 W. Occam in FrantI Gcsc/i. Logik III. 409 Circa 
exceptivas est sciendum, quod ex omnibus exceptivis in 
prima figura non sequitur conclusio exceptiva.) 1563-87 
Foxe A. <5* M. (1596) 13/2 The proposition is not exceptiue, 
excluding other apostles. 1725 Watts Logic in. ii. § 4 Ex- 
ceptive Propositions will make complex Syllogisms. 1870 
Jevons Logic y ii. 68 Exceptive propositions. 

c. Of a clause, law, etc. : Making an exception, 
excepting something from a general rule. 

1643 Milton Divorce n« v. (1851) 74 A dispensation .. is 
rather a particular and exceptive law absolving and disoblig- 
ing from a more general command.. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
(1839) VI. 37 note. The hostile critic selected for exceptive 
encomium one ‘ old Jacobite strain’. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. I. 4r6 An exceptive clause introduced into the act. 
1884 L. Peel in Lam Times 7 June 104/1 This is again 
the application of the exceptive distinction. 

2 . Of persons and their utterances : Disposed or 
tending to take exception ; hypercritical, captious. 

2621 W. Sclater Tytkcs (1623) 197 His proceedings, 
though too too exceptiue, yet such as, being yeilded, in- 
ferred nothing against the Diuine ius for Tithing. 1858 
Cltamb. 7 ml. X. 280 Any exceptive persons who are not 
inclined to rest satisfied with appearances and authorities. 
1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. in. 374 His criticisms.. show his 
singularly exceptive, and over-curious logic. 

3 . *= Exceptional. 

1849 F. W. Newman Soul 168 This is. .an exceptive case. 
B. sb. [The adj. used absol .] Logic. An excep- 
tive word or proposition. Cf. A. 1 a and b.* 
1563-87 Foxe A. % M. (1596I 20/2 Yet upon his exclusiues 
and negatiues, this exceptiue must needs be inferred. 1579 
Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 174 The scriptures that say Christ is 
in heauen speake without exclusiues, or exceptiues. 1633 
T, Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 10 All these exceptives, ‘ but 
‘notwithstanding', ‘nevertheless', are against us. 1864 
Bowen Logic v. 145 These [Exponibles] are divided into 
Exclusives, Exceptives and Restrictives. 

Hence Exce ptively adv., in an exceptive man- 
ner or sense. Exceptivity, nonee-vid., readiness 
to make exceptions (from rules of cojiducf). 

1609 J. Raynolds Agst. Bellarvtine (iSio 1 ) 5 If the worde 
be taken exceptively, yet may it be an exception negative. 
1621 W. Sclater (1623! 39 They are exceptiuely or 

disiunctiuely only allotted. 1870 Contemb. Rev. XV. 447 
Milverton. They do not know when to make the exceptions. 
Ellesmere. Exceptivity (I like to coin a new word) requires 
so much moral courage. 

t Exce’ptless, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [irreg. f. 
Except v. + -less.] Making no exception ; ex- 
tending to ail. 

1607SHAKS. Tintoti iv. iii. 502 Forgiuemy general!, and 
exceptlesse rashness. 

Exceptor (ekse-ptoj, -oi). Obs. exc. Hist. 
(sense 2 b). [a. late L. exceptor, agent-n. f. excipere : 
see Except vJ] 

+ 1 . One who objects or takes exception (to any- 
thing) ; an objector. Obs. = Excepter a. 

a 1643 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 211 Were such 
upstart Exceptors to deale with Atheists . . how should a 
man proceed? 1679 Puller Moder. Cli. Eng. (1843) 155 
Those very exceptors are really like the Romanists. 1690 
T. Burnet A ns. Except. T/i. Earth 1, I shall .. follow tne 
learned Exceptor from Chapter to Chapter. 1755 in John- 
son; hence in mod. Diets. 

2 . fa. A reporter, short-hand writer. Obs.~° 
b. Hist. An officer in the Court of Chancery under 
the later Roman Empire. 

1674 Blount Glossogr., Exceptor , he that writes ones 
words as he speaks them ; a gatherer. [Hence 1692-1732 
in Coles]. 1728 H. Herbert tr. Ftcury's Eccl. Hist. II. 16 
An officer belonging to the Proconsul . . who seems to be 
one of those.. called Exceptors or Clerks of the court. 

f Exc epterr ions, a. Obs~° [f. late L. cx- 
ceptori-us serviceable for receiving (f. excipere : 
see Except v.) + -(i)otrs.]‘ * That receives or con- 
tains ’ (Bailey folio 1 730 - 6 ). Hence 1775 in Ash. 
Excercitation, Excercite : see Exerc-. 
f Exce'rebrate, v. Obs. [f. L, cxcerehrdt-, ppl. 
stem of excerebrare , f. ex- out 4- cerebr-um brain.] 

1 . trails. To clear out from the brain or mind. 
1621 S. Ward Life of Faith fed. 2) vii, Hath it [faith] not 

soueraigne vertue in it to excerebrate ail cares, expectorate 
all feares and griefes ? 

2 . To beat out the brains of. 

1623-6 in Cockeram. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Also Exce'rebrate, a. [ad. L. cxcerebrai-ns] (see 
quot.). Exce*rebrated, ppl. a. [4- -ED 1 ] (see 
quot.). Excerebra'tion [ + -ATIOn]. a. (see 
quot. 1721-1800). b. (see quot. 1884). 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Excerebraie , delirious, out of his 
mind. 1736 Bailey, Excerebrated, haying his brains beat 
out; wanting brains, witless. 1775 in Ash. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Excerebration, a beating out ones Brains. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Excerebration , the removing of the contents of 
the skull, the brain, and the other structures. Also, a term 
which has been used to. designate abnormal Cerebration. 


t Esce rebrose, a. Obs.-° [f. Ex-/rr/J + 
L. cerebr-um brain + -ose.] (See quot.) 

I 73 ° - ^ Bailey* (folio}, Exccrcbrose, brain-sick,’ wanting 
brains. Hence 1775 in Ash, etc. 

t Exce’rn, v. Obs. Also 6-7 -cerne. [ad. L. 
excern-ere , f. ex- out + cemere to sift.] = Excrete. 

1 . trails. Of animals and plants, or their organs : 
To separate (waste matter) from the blood or sap, 
preparatory to discharging from the system. 

‘ 1626 Bacon Sylva § 542 The Moss of trees is a kind of 
hair; for it is the juice of the tree that is E xcerned. z6gi 
Ray Creation (1714) 294 The Humours excemed by Sweat 
and Urine are near akin, if not the same. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery (1763) 47 The Serum of the Blood . . is excerned 
or separated by the Glands. 1738 D. Bayne Gout 101 The 
..dissolution of such particles .. carries them through the 
fine strainers in order to be excemed. 

absol. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 299 The Benefits that come of 
Exercise are . . that it helpeth to Excerne by Sweat. 1677 
Kali: Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 1 . 30 That Soul .. digests, 
sanguifies, carnifies, excerns. 

2 . To discharge, void (an excrement, secretion). 
1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 72 That the dregges. .might 

be duly excerned or auoyded. 1650 H. Brooke Comers'. 
Health 183 Phlegm that is excerned by the mouth. 1691 
Ray Creation (1702) 166 Such an unguent or Pap prepared, 
such an open vessel to excerne it into, to receive it. 

Excernent (eksounent), a. [ad. L. excemcnt - 
em, pr. pple. of cxcemere : see Excern.] = Ex- 
cretory. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat, I. 798/1 Derangements of the. .ex- 
cement organs. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

f Exce'rp, v. Obs. [ad. L. excerp-ere : see Ex- 
cerpt vf] — Excerpt v. i. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (1596)45/2 Of this Melito, Euse- 
bius . . excerpeth certeine places of his apologie. a 1640 
Jackson Creed xi. xliv. Wks. XI. 311 Out of this tractate. . 
himself had excerpt the two next foreprinted sermons. 1697 
Molyneux in Locke's Lett. (1708) 241 If their lordships 
should think fit to excerp anything out of those papers. 
dExce’rpt,///*. Obs. In 5 excerpte. [ad. L. 
excerpt-us , pa. pple. of excerpere : see Excerpt v.~} 
Excerpted, extracted, selected. 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 7 Y . . intende to compile a 
tretys of the state of the y]e of Bretejme, excerpte of diuerse 
labores of auctores. 

Excerpt (e*ksojpt, eksoupt), sb. . Also 8 ex- 
cerp, 7-8 L. pi. exc erp ta. [ad. L. excerpt-um, 
neut. of pa. pple. of excerpere : see Excerpt 71.] 

1 . A passage taken out of a printed book or 
manuscript ; an extract, quotation, selection. 

<21638 Mede Par. 2 Pet. iii. App. Wks. III. 618 Some 
Excerpta out of the Fathers concerning the Renovation of 
the World. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. Advt. (1702)3 Excerpts 
out of all the Greek and Latin Fathers. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist.njxe,) 1 . 150 An Epitome of the latter xx Books 
. . is also Extant . . And also noble Excerpta by one Theo- 
dosius. 1706 Sibbald Hist. Piets in Mi sc. Scot. I. 91 The 
excerpts of the old register of St. Andrew calleth him a 
bishop, and his companions Clerks. 1817 Southey Let. 17 
Apr., Papers from the ‘ Quarterly Review/ together with 
certain excerpts from the ‘Register.' 1876 M. Davies 
[/north. Loud. 8 Mr. Conway read ..an excerpt from one 
of Mazzini’s Orations. 2882 J. T. Fowler Mem. Ripoit I. 

1. (, headline ) Excerpts from Chronicles. 

2 . An article from the ‘Transactions ’ of a learned 
society or from a periodical, printed off separately 
for private circulation. Cf. off-print. 

This sense has long been in use in the official correspond- ! 
euce of learned societies (Royal Society, Society of Anti- 
quaries, etc,), but does not appear to be generally current. 

1883 Proc. Royal Soc. 369 List Presents, [An author 
sends several works, of which the titles are quoted.] And 
fourteen other Excerpts. 1889 Ibid. 252 Excerpt. [Added 
in brackets to the title of a work presented.] 

3 . In etymological sense ; A thing picked out. 
rare. 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 15 The emperor had a 
large silver dish, the filling of which, .occasioned wholesale 
slaughter; his excerpts being insignificant parts of various 
small and rare birds and fishes. 

Excerpt (eksoupt), v. [f. L. excerpt - ppl. stem 
of excerpere , f. ex- out + carp ere to pluck.] 

1 . trans. To cull out (passages, phrases, etc.) ; 
to take out as an extract ; to extract, quote. Also 
absol. to make extracts. 

c 1536 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 99 II. 21 A Copy 
of certain Articles and Clauses excerpted and taken out of 
the Popes Letters. 1615 Chapman Oayss. n. 105 This close 
note I excerpted, a 2662 Heyljn Laud ii. (1671) 301 He 
had excerpted and laid by many notes and precedents. 
1851 Carlyle Sterling 11. iii. (1872) 113 An affectionate and 
eloquent notice of him ; which . . was excerpted into the 
newspapers also. 1865 — Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. x. 193 The 
Book we excerpt from is Mfmoircs du Comte de Hordt. 
1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece ix. 281 Athenasus . . excerpted 
largely in this direction. 

•j- 2 . In etymological sense: To pluck out; to 
abstract, remove ; also./ff. Obs. 

1538 Leland I tin. IV. 64 Thinges excerpted out of the 
East Glasse Window of our Lady Chappell. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts 429 Which Musk being excerpted before it 
be ripe, smelleth strongly and unpleasantly, c 1612 Donne 
B ia 0 a»>aros (1644! 23 Every branch \vhich is excerpted from 
other authors and engrafted here, is not, etc. 

Tf b. To take out, eliminate, rare. 

1881 J. Payne Villon's Poevts Introd. 22 If one should 
excerpt from their verse its accidental local colouring. 

Hence Exce*rpted ppl. a. 


2818 G. S. Faber Jfonz Mosaic# II. 192 Excerpted par. 
tides of the pure and ethereal light. 

Excerptible (eksauptib’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-1BLE.] That admits of being excerpted ; suitable 
to make extracts or selections from. 

1880 Atheivaim n Dec. 777/3 What is to be said as to 
the exclusion of Flaubert, who is easily excerptible ? 1883 
Pall M. G. 1 June 4/2 Such students are never likely to he 
the majority. For others Goethe is certainly 1 exccrptible ’. 
Exce’rpting-, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -INQ 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Excerpt ; an instance of it. 

1867 Carlyle Rcmin. it. 55 My time, with little ‘Goethe’ 
papers and excerptings .. rvent more prosperously than 
before. 

Excerption (eksaupjan). [ad. L. excerption- 
em, n. of action f. excerpere : see Excerpt v.] 

1 . The action of excerpting, making selections 
from (a book, manuscript, etc.). 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 5/1 Mr. Buchanan is a writer 
exceptionally suited for excerption and revision. 

2 . concr. An extract from a book, document, 
etc. Also, formerly, a collection of extracts. 

The Excerptions of Egbert : a work with the title Excerp . 
tiones e dictis et canonibus sanctorum patrum, errone- 
ously ascribed to Egbert, Abp. of York. 

a 1618 Raleigh (J-)» Times have consumed his works, 
saving some few excerptions. 1635 Prynne Unbisk. Tim. 
(1661) 73 Egbert Archbishop of York, .made a collection or 
excerption out of the Canons of sundry antient Councils. 
2662 More Philos. JVril. Pref. Gen. (1712)23 A Book of 
Excerptions out of Origen’s Writings. 11709 J. Johnson 
Clcrgym. Vade M. 11. 156 Many of the Excerptions of Eg- 
bert were transcribed from it 1776 G. Campbell Philos . 
Rhet . (1801) 1 . 1. ii. 66 A needless multiplicity of excerptions. 

Excerptive (eks9\iptiv), a. [f. Excerpt v. + 
-ive.] Inclined to excerpt ; characterized by’cx- 
cerption. 

i860 Worcester cites Mackenzie. 
tExce'rptor. Obs. [a. L. excerp tor, agent-n. 
f. excerpere : see Excerpt v.] One who excerpts 
or makes extracts (from a book, etc.). 

1683 J. Barnard Ltfc Heylin 12 , 1 have not been surrep- 
titious of whole pages together, .and appropriated them to 
myself without any Mark.. I am no such Excerptor. 
Excerse, obs. form of Exerce. 

Excess (ekse-s). Also 4-7 excesse, 5-6 exces, 
(5 exesse, 6 exeysse). [ad. F. cxcis, ad. L. ex- 
ces s-us, n. of action f. exced/re to Exceed.] 

+ 1 . In literal sense: The action of going out or 
forth ; adjournment (of Parliament). Obs. rare. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker, 581 Excessm , excesse, pas- 
syngeoute. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords App. (Camden) 
13 1 That they be accqnainted that Tuesday should be the 
day of excesse. 

+b. fig. Departure from custom, reason, etc. Obs. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 51 l* 2 In all these glorious Ex- 
cesses, from the common Practice, did the happy Orlando 
live, .in an uninterrupted Tranquility. 1738 Common Sense 
(1739) II. 84 Other fashionable Excesses from Reason. 

7 c. Excess (incorrectly access ; cf. Access 9, 10) 
of mind x soul , also simply excess ; = L. excessus 
mentis , ecstasy, trance, stupefaction. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Acts x. 30 An axcess of soule, or rauysching 
of spirit [ v.r. mynde] fel on hym. Ibid. xi. 5, I was in the 
citee of Ioppe preiynge, and I syj in excess of my soule a 
visioun. 1526 Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 3531) 270 b, Saynt 
Peter was in excesse of mynde in the house of Symon 
Coryar. Ibid. 273, I sayd in myne excesse, euery man is a 
Iyer. 3582 ZV. T. (Rhem.) Acts x. 10 There fel vpon him 
an excesse of minde. 1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Esdras xiii. 

30 He shal come in excesse of minde upon them [1631 to 
the astonishment of them] that inhabite the earth. 

+ 2 . * Violence of passion * (J.) ; extravagant or 
rapturous feeling; unrestrained manifestation of 
grief. Obs. 

J4Z3 Jas. I Hingis Q. cxliv, Off thy distresse and excesse 
to haue reuth . . I will [hir] pray full faire. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xxxtiLxxx, La Bell .gucell must love you ever- 
more, Which for her sake. .Doth such actes by cnyvalrous 
exces. 1724 IVodrvw Corr. (1843) III. 120 The Priests 
under the Old Testament were, by a particular law, guarded 
against excesses upon the death of their relations. 3.742 
Collins Ode iii. To Simplicity 44 Tho' taste, tho’ genius, 
bless To some divine excess. 1775 in Ash. 1818 in Todd. 

3 . The action of overstepping (a prescribed 
limit), going beyond (one’s authority, rights, etc.) ; 
an instance of this. Chiefly in Lazo. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 248 She exceeded her 
power, in appointing to the issue of the .son; and there 
fore the excess was void. i8gt Daily Hews 28 Jan. 3/2 
Judges of courts of law . . did not notice excess of jurisdic- 
tion on the part of the House.. 

+ 4 . Extravagant violation of law, decency, or 
morality ; outrageous conduct. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Melib. T 563 Ye shul venge yow..by the 
lawe and noght by excesse ne by outrage, c X 4 2 5 Wyntoun 
Cron . vm. xxiv. 161 Punysyd exces and trespas. 3480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. m. (1520) 20 b/i Two were chosen that yf 
ony of theym wolde make ony excesse the other sholde 
governs hym. 1526 Pilgr. Perf.(\V. de W. 1531) 340 b, Be 
sory for yourfaH, and do due penaunce after tbequahteand 
quantiteof your excesse. c 1630 Milton Ode Circumcision, 
The full wrath beside Of vengeful justice bore for our ex- 
cess. 3682 Evelyn Diary (1827) III. 76 This excesse of 
making churches charnel-houses. 1791 Cowfer. Odyss, m. 

262 Ah . . that I . . the deeds Might punish of our suitors whose 
excess Enormous..! feel. . 

b. An instance of this ; an outrage. Chiefly pi. 
Now with mixture of sense 5. 
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EXCHANGE. 

of honest men ; viz. your * Exchange man for the bearing up 
of his credit, etc. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did . (Morcll) ir. 
NilgXvendus . .an exchange- man, or milliner. 1863 Fawcett 
Po). Econ. 111. ix. 416 A person wishing to exchange money 
for French money goes to an *exchnnge office in London. 
3631 T. Powell Ton All Trades 48 A pretty way of breed- 
ing young Maides in an ^Exchange shop, or St. Martins 1c 
grand. 3710 Z.c>«ff.(7rtr.No.47o8/4ln ^Exchange Time. 3863 
Fawcett Pol. Eton. 1. i. (1876)7 ^Exchange value is the 
characteristic which stamps a commodity with the attri- 
bute of wealth. 3683 England* Vanity 32 Every * Ex- 
change-Wench is usher’d in by them [Pcarlcs] into her 
stalls. 3707 CmncR Double Gallant tv, To treat a Woman 
of Quality like an Exchange-Wcnch. 1697 — Woman's 
Wit in, Your Ladyship's being out of Humour with the 
''Exchange Woman, for shaping your Ruffles so odiously, 
made you a little too reserv’d. 

Exchange (cksit/t'i-ndj), v. Forms : (? 4 
sehango), 5, 7 esohongo, 0 excliaungo, 6 - ex- 
change. [a. OF. cschangicr (rnod.F. {changer) 

I rite L. cxcambiarc, f. ex- (see Ex- frcf{) + cam- 
Hare : see Change v.] 

1 . tram. To change away ; to dispose of (com- 
modities, possessions, etc.) by exchange or barter ; 
to give, relinquish, or lose (something) whilst re- 
ceiving something else in return. Also absol. 

1484 Caxton 0/r/<r//(i888) 33 'Jliey sclic, bye or exchange 
somtyme theyr rentes or propre vcstcmentR 1545 Act 37 
Hen. VI 1 1 , c.o § 5 The Wares .. so bargained, sold, ex- 
changed or shifted. i6xx BinLE Ezcl xlviii. 14 They shall 
not sell of it, neither exchange, nor alienate the first fruits 
of the land. 1808 Hoyle's Game Chess 19 When you have 
two pawns on a front line neither should be pushed forward 
until the adversary proposes to exchange. Ibid. Strive to 
capture or exchange those men which would prevent it la 
direct attack]. 3835 t. Taylor Spir. Despot, ii. 30 Difficul- 
ties that maybe exchanged sooner than avoided. 

b. With for (f with) before the thing taken in 
exchange. In mod. use also with against (? after 
Fr. con/re). Also absol. 

3611 Siiaks. Cymb.g v. 55 To shift his being, Is to ex- 
change one misery with another. 3621 Ainsworth Anno / . 
Pentat. Gen. xxii. heading , Isaak is exchanged with a ram. 
a 1623 Camden (J.), The king called in the old money and 
erected exclianges where the weight of old money was 
exchanged for new. x68o Morden Grog. Red., Tartary 
(1685) 77 The Commodities that the Turks exchange for 
with the Inhabitants are Slaves, a 3704 Lockk (J.), Ex- 
change his sheep for shells, or wool for a sparkling pebble. 
1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip HI (1839) 213 He was 
impatient to exchange the luxuryof a palace for the dangers 
and hardships of the field. 1833 [see Against 14]. x868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. iii. (ed. 3) nowhere dealings are trans- 
acted on a large scale, it is not difficult for commodities to 
be exchanged against commodities. 3874 Green Short Hist. 
iii. 323 The vague expressions of the older charters Were 
now exchanged for precise and elaborate provisions, 
f c. To obtain (something) in exchange for. 

3588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 84 What, shalt thou exchange 
for ragges, roabes. 3596 Spenser F. Q. vii. vi. 6_Nt* xhee 
the Iawes of Nature onely brake, Put eke of Justice. .And 
death for life exchanged fooUshlie. 

2 . To give and receive reciprocally ; to make an 
exchange of ; to interchange. Const, sing, or pi. 
obj. with (a person). 

3602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 340 Exchange forgiuenesse with 
me, Noble Hamlet. s6ix — Wint. T. iv. iv. 284 She wold 
not exchange flesh with one that lou'd her. 3698 Ludlow 
Mem. (1721) I. 47 The great Shot was exchanged on both 
sides for the space of an Hour. X711 Addison Sped. No. 
32 r 2, I do not remember that we have exchanged a Word 
together these five Years. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
vii, Would we could exchange natures with him fora mo- 
ment. 1832 Ht. Martineau Eetc/t ff All vi. 79 They ex- 
changed smiles, and understood one another immediately. 
3844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 417 No engagements 
of allegiance or protection had ever been exchanged. 3855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 5 Blows were exchanged. 

3 . Mil. and Naval . a. To give up a prisoner to 
tbe enemy in return for one taken by them. 

37z6Tindal Rapin' s Hist. Eng. (ed. 2) I. 207/2 Matilda 
. . consented he should be exchanged for the King. 1853 
Stocqueler Mil. Encycl, Prisoners of IVnr are deprived 
of their liberty until regularly exchanged. 3860 Woolsey 
Introd. Internal. Law § 146. 336 Prisoners are generally 
exchanged within the same rank man for man. 

b. absol. To pass, by exchange with another 
officer, from or out of one regiment or ship into 
another. Cf. Exchange sb. 1 e. 

1787 Nelson 10 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845] I. 243 lieu- 
tenant Hope wished to exchange out of the Pegasus into 
the Boreas. 2875 Gathorne Hardy Sp. IIo. Coni. 22 Feb., 
A poor man may find himself in positions where he could 
not exchange. 1875 Trevelyan ibid.. The officer above 
them who refuses to exchange out of the battalion. 

4 :. intr. Chiefly of coin : To be received as an 
equivalent for. 

1776 Adam Smith fV. N. 1. xi.(i855> 89 In 1695.. the value 
of the silver coin was not kept up by the gold coin ; a ‘guinea 
then commonly exchanging for thirty shillings of the worn 
and dipt silver. 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. iii. iii. § 2 Demand 
and supply always rush to an equilibrium, but the condition 
of stable equilibrium is when things exchange for each other 
according to their cost of production^ 3890 Sat. Rev. 3 May 
531/2 An English sovereign exchanged a little while ago for 
thirteen rupees. 

5 . tram. = Change v. 6 . Also To exchange into 
- Change v. 6 b. 

The first quot. may belong to Change v. ; schaungen ap- 
pears among the forms of that word in 14th c. 

• a 1300 Cursor M. 479 (Gott.' Fra ban his [Lucifer’s! name 
schangid was, Now es he cald foule sathanas. 1548 Gest 
'Pr. Masse 83 Can it be hys bodye, onles it be exchaunged 
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Into it? 1586 A, Dav Eng. Secretary t. (1625! 144 But. .as 
it much ditfereth from the other, is j\i$o alike exchanged 
by title, that one teamed.. Friendship, and this other.. 
Love, c x6oo Shaks. Scan, cix, I returnc againc, Just to 
the time, not with the time exchang’d. 

Exchangeability (cksitpkndjubl'ltti). [f. 
next : see -ity.J The quality or condition of 
being exchangeable. 

3778 Washington Let. 8 Mar,, Wkv 1834 V. 260 To fix 
their [captured citizens’] exchangeability upon the easiest 
and most unequivocal foundation. 1833 New Monthly 
Mag. XXXVI I.501 Mr. Bailey seems to mistake exchange- 
ability for value. s86i Goschen For.Exch. 30 To inquire 
how the rate of interest, .the depreciation of the currency in 
which the bills arc payable, affect their exchangeability. 

Exchangeable (cks|tf,?i-ml?ab’l), a. [f. Ex- 
change v. + -Ant,E.] 

1 . That may be exchanged. Const .for. 

_ 1651 Howies Lcviath. 11. xxiv. 127 A mans Labour also, 
is a commodity exchangeable for benefit. 1778 Washington 
Let. 8 Mar., Wks. 1834 V. 355 On condition of General Lee 
being declared exchangeable. 2840 Tails Mag. VJJ. 638 
The notes .. are . . not easily exchangeable, 3869 Tyndall 
Notes on Light 34 In optics, the position of an object and 
of its image arc always exchangeable. 

2. Exchangeable value : value estimated by that 
of the goods for which a thin# may be exchanged. 

1776 Adam Smith JV. N. (1S06) I. 1. iv. 38 Tbe principles 
which regulate the exchangeable value of commodities. 
1821 Torrens Product. Wealth jo Nothing but a vague 
and inaccurate use of language could have led to the notion 
that exchangeable value constitutes wealth. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Moral in. 86 It is labour which confers exchange- 
able value. iE6a Rusicw Unto this Last x 1 4 How good 
must meat be, in order to possess any exchangeable \*alue? 

+ 3. »= Commutative i b. Obs. rare. 

1575 T. Rogers See. Coming Christ 34 a, This Arith- 
metical proportion Aristotle ascribetli tfic cxchaungenbfe 
iusticc. 

Hence Excha'ng’cably aih. 

3598 Florio, Scant bit uolc, by exchange, mutual!, cx» 
changcablic. 

Exchanger (cksitjfi’ndjai). Also 7 (in Law) 
-or. [f. as prec. + -j:b ! .j 

1 . One who exchanges or makes an exchange. 
1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII , c. 16 The same sale, excliaungc 

or dcliuere. .shalbc.. felony, .in the seller, exchaunger or 
dcliucrer. 1613 Sin H. Finch Lat u (1636) x»6 The ex- 
changer or his lieire may vouch to warranty by an exchange 
without deed. 3642 Perkins Prof. Me. iy. § 263 If any of 
us the Exchangers dye before attornment it is not good. 

+ 2 . A money-changer, an exchange-broker; a 
money-dealer, banker. Obs. exc. with allusion to 
the N. T. f The King's Exchangers : officers 
appointed by the king to give coin in exchange 
for bullion or plate. 

1539 IhnLE (Great) Matt. xxv.27Thou oughtest therfore to 
haue delyuered my money to the exchaungcrs. 1552 Act £-6 
Edw. V/, c. 39 § 3 No man did.. take no Profit for making 
of such Exchange . . except the Kings Exchangers. 3584 
Fenner Def. Ministers { 1587)98 Christ overthrew the ex- 
chaungcrs bnnekes. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 303 An 
Exchanger should know in the places where Banks are 
kept, the ordinary times when the Banks are shut, a 3704 
Locke (J.), These exchangers generally chusc rather to buy 
bullion than run the risk of melting down our coin. 3866 
Crump Ranking 9 They [ mensularii J were also authorised 
by the state to act as exchangers, and give Roman coins for 
foreign ones. 

Exchanging (eks,tjf'-nd, 3 iq), vbl. sb. [f as 
prec. + -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Exchange. 

*553 Eden Trent. Net oe Ind. (Arb.J 17 At which ex- 
changing of wyues, one of them speaketh to another after 
this manner. 3594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. i. (3611) 129 This 
was the ancient manner in Israel concerning redeeming and 
exchanging. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm . Colloq. 385 Doth God 
accept of such exchanging* of souls? 1819 in Picton L'fool 
Mimic. Rcc. (:886) II. 339 Renewal of leases and the ex- 
changing of lives thereon. 

Excheat, -or, altered forms of Escheat, -ob. 
Exchequer (eks,tje*kai). Forms: 3-6 es- 
cheker(e, (4 eschekkere, 4-5 ess-, estcheker), 
5-7 eschequer, -eer, excheker, - yr , (6 eschea- 
quer, eschequier, -our, 7 exchecker), 6 - ex- 
chequer. [ME. cschehcr, a. OF. eschequier (mod. 
F. ichiquier ) = It. scaccario, med.L. scaccdrium 
chess-board, f. scacc-us check,, scacchi chess : see 
-arium, -ER. The modern exchequer is a literary 
corruption, caused by mistaking es - in this word 
for the OF. es- L. ex-, as in cs change, L. ex- 
cambium , now Exchange, csploit , L. ex f licit um, 
now Exploit, etc. "When these words were re- 
fashioned after L. analogies, cschehcr was ignorantly 
altered in the same way. For the derivation see 
Chequer, Check.] 

+ 1 . 1 . A chess-board ; = Chequer sb . 1 1. To 

play at (Jo) the eschcker : to play at chess. Obs. 

a 1200 Floriz <£■ Bl. 344 He wule come fie nier And Iridde 
be pleie at pe escheker. Whane bescheker is forp ibro3t 
Bifmte panes ne plei Jm nojt. C1380 Sir Feruvtb. 2224 po 
bat willieb to leue at hame pleyep to be eschekkere. 
a 1420 Hoccleve MS. Soc. Antig. 134 fol. 263 (Hnlliw.) 
And alle be hit that in that place square Of tne listes, I 1 
men e the estcheker. 3474 Caxton Chesse 335 Ther ben as \ 
many poyntes in theeschequer voyde as fulle. 

XI. The King’s Exchequer. 

2 . Under the Norman and Angevin kings of 
England : An office or department of state man- 


EXCHEQUER. 

aged by the Treasnrcr, the Justiciary and the other 
judges of the King’s Court, and ceitain Barons 
appointed by the King. Its functions combined 
the collection and administration of the royal 
revenues with the judicial determination of ail 
causes relating to revenue. In the subsequent 
development of this institution, it was gradually 
divided into two distinct branches, the one being 
charged with judicial, the other with adminis- 
trative functions : sec 3, 4. 

The name originally referred to the tabic covered with a 
cloth divided into squares, on which the accounts of the 
revenue were kept by irieans of counters. It is disputed 
whether the application of the word to the treasury and 
the tribunal connected with it originated in Normandy, 
or whether it was imported into Normandy from England. 
After Normandy became part of France, the supreme court 
of law jn that province continued to bear the name of 
eschequier until the reign of Frauds I, when this name was 
superseded by that of parlcment. 

[1292 Britton j. i, § 9 Auri volums nous, qe a nos Es. 
dickers a Wextmoster et^ ay lours cynt nos Thresorcrs 
et nos Barouns illucs jurisdiccioun. 1332 Literx Can - 
tuarienses (Rolls) cccclv. I. 480 Nor stnantz - . vienent a 
Cantcrbirc n nostre Eschekier pur lourc acounte rendre.] 
F1330 R. Brunne C/irou. (i8ro) 280 To JJerwik cam be 
bynKc cschckcrc, Sir Hugh of Cressyngham he was chan- 
ceJerc, Walter of Admundcsham he was tresorcre. 1875 
Srunos Const. Hist. I. xi. 377 The Exchequer of the Nor- 
man kings was the court in winch the whole financial busi- 
ness of the country was transacted. 

b. Chancellor of the Exchequer : an officer ori- 
ginally appointee! in the reign of Henry III. as 
assistant to the treasurer; now the responsible 
finance minister of the United Kingdom; see 
Chancellor 3 . 

c. Exchequer of the Jctvs (L. seaecariitm Jttdx - 
orum ) : in the thirteenth century, a department of 
the Exchequer which had charge of the collection 
of the revenues exacted from the Jews. (See C. 
Gross Exchequer of the Jcius in Papers read at the 
A nglo-Jnuisn Exhibition , 1887.) 

3 . (More fully Court of Exchequer , Exchequer 
of Picas.) A court of law, historically representing 
the Anglo-Norman exchequer in its judicial capa- 
city. liy the Judicature Act of 1873 it was con- 
verted into 1 Tire Exchequer Division 9 of the High 
Court of Justice, and by Order in Council in 1881 
this was merged in the Queen’s Bench Division. 

The jurisdiction of the court was theoretically confined to 
matters of revenue, but in practice was gradually extended 
to all kinds of cases (except * real actions *) by means of the 
legal fiction that the wrong suffered by the plaintiff had 
rendered him unable to pay his debts to the king. In ad- 
dition to its jurisdiction at common law, the court had a 
jurisdiction in equity, abolished in 3841. In its latest form 
it consisted of the Chief Baron and five judges, called the 
Barons of the Exchequer ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was injheory a member of it, and was entitled to a voice in 
its derisions when it sat in equity, 

3489-90 Plumpton Corr. 90 Your matter in the Excheker 
is grevous ; there is iij wryttes agaynst you. a 3553 Udall 
Royster D . v. vi. (1847)85 For sure I will put you up into the 
Eschequer. 1661 J. Stephens Procurations 34 It js an 
hundred years since the Certificate upon the Commission 
of Melius inquirendum . .was returned into the Exchequer. 
3732 Pore Hor. Sat. n. ii. 130 The Temple late two brother 
Serjeants saw.. One lull’d th* Exchequer, and one stunn’d 
the Rolls. 3816 J. Manning (title). The Practice of the 
Exchequer of Pleas. 1827 [see Estreat v. iJ. 

fig. 3814 Scott Wav. xxiv, I cannot call you into Ex- 
chequer, if 3’Ou do not think proper to read my narrative. 

"b. As the designation of analogous courts in 
Scotland and Ireland : see quots. The Excheqner 
of Scotland was abolished in 1856 (19 and 20 
Viet. c. 6), its functions being transferred to -the 
Court of Session. 

' 1816 Encycl. Perth. IX.^ 204/2 The court of exchequer in 
' Scotland has the same privileges and jurisdiction as that of 
England. 1833 Act 3 <$• 4 Will. IV, c. 13 All the Powers 
at present exercised by the said Barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland shall from and after the passing of this 
Act cease and determine. 

4 . The office or department of the public service, 
which is charged with the Teceipt and 'custody of 
the moneys collected by the several ; departments 
of revenue. 

In early use not distinguished from TsEASUHY^but the 
department of state called the Treasury has not since the 
15th century exercised directly the function etymologically 
indicated by its name. The office charged with the custody 
of the revenues was in theory a branch of the Court of Ex- 
chequer (see 3), and was sometimes called the Lotvrr Ex- 
chequer, the Exchequer of Receipt, or Receipt of Exchequer , 
to distinguish it from the judicial branch {Exchequer of 
Pleas). By the Exchequer and Audit Act 3866, the offices 
of Comptroller of the Exchequer and Auditor General, and 
the departments over which they presided, were united. 

a z 420 Hoccleve De Reg . Princ. 68 Syn thou maist not 
be paied in -the escheker. c 1460 Fortescde Abs. Linn 
Mon. (3714) 43 The expensys of which Houshold may sone 
be estemyd . . by the Clerks of the Escheker. 1555 E dEN 
Decades 333 The fyfthe portion dewe to the kynges Exche- 
ker. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 33 b, To bee one of his 
[the Jcjmges] chamberlaines of his receite of his Esche- 
quer. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edzu. II, § 4 J1876) 7 
The Contrerollour ought to keepe a countre roll against the 
tresorer of the warderobe. .and testefy it In thexcheker upon 
the thresorers account. 3638 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers 
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EXCHEQUER. 

(Camden) 54 Itt onlie restheth hou be shall be payed, for in 
your excheker heire ther is none. 1672 Cowel Interpr. 
s. v., The other [part of the court] is called The Receit of 
the Exchequer, which is properly employed in the receiv- 
ing and paying of Money. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 
Exchequer is more particularly used for a chamber, or 
apartment, in Westminster-hall, consisting of two parts . . 
the lower Exchequer. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. lxiv. 
514 The money is lying in the exchequer to discharge the 
interest of the old debt. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. 
vi. 370 His [Grenville's] desire was for . . a tellership in the 
exchequer. 

b. The Exchequer : short for * the contents of 
the Exchequer’. 

3647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 2 / J The exchequer 
being so exhausted with the debts of king James. 3671 
C. Hatton in Hatton Corr. (3878) 62 Y e exchequer is at soe 
low an ebbe. 

5 . In extended sense : A royal or national trea- 
sury. 

*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Ad serarittnt rat tones has 
referre , to bring in his accompt to the escheker. 3600 Hol- 
land Livy xx tv. xxiv. 523 The souldiours were, .daylymain- 
teined and fed out of the Kings eschequer. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyslers Trav. (1760) IV. 222 The exchequer for Hungary 
is kept at Presburg. 3783 Watson Philip III (1839) 221 
For the benefit of his exchequer, he might sell the rest for 
slaves to his Christian subjects in Spain and Italy. 3844 
H. H. Wilson Brit.- India II. 471 A surplus revenue and 
an unembarrassed exchequer. 3835 Prescott Philip II, 1. 
ii. (1857) 39 It seemed to his Spanish subjects that he rarely 
visited them, except when his exchequer required to be 
replenished. 

b. Jig. (Common in 17th c.; now rare.) 

1589 Nashe Greene’s Arcadia Pref, (j6j6) 6 The Exche- 
quer of eloquence. Sir John Cheeke. 1596 — Saffron 
Walden 75 He would.. bee a more rare Exchequer of the 
Muses, than rich Gaza for wealth. 3633 Heywood Eng. 
Trav. 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 31 Of all the Treasures of my 
Hopes and Loue, You were th’ Exchequer, they were Stor’d 
in you. 3660 Boyle Seraph. Love xiv. (1700) 91 Love it- 
self (that poor man’s Surety and Exchequer). S737 M. 
Green Spleen (R.), School-helps I want, to . . commit a 
theft On wealth in Greek exchequers left. i88t G. W. 
Cable Mine. Delphine ii. io The soul of honour . . frank 
— the very exchequer of truth. 

6. transf The pecuniary possessions, the ‘ cash- 
box’, ‘ purse \ of a private person, a society, etc. 

1618 Bolton Floras (1636)216 The poore should live upon 
their own exchequer. 3675 Traherne Cltr. Ethics xxviii. 
455 A palace and a coach, an exchequer full of gold ..are 
all the grounds of the respect that they pay us. 3685 South 
Serin. (3737) I. x. 384 A command, or call to be liberal . . 
shuts up every private man's exchequer. 1823 Lamb Elia 
(1867) 32 These were ..feeders of his exchequer. .to whom 
he had occasionally been beholden for a loan. 3855 Thack- 
eray Fatal Boots in, The .. impoverished state of my ex- 
chequer. 

7 . attrib. and Comb as exchequer-book, - bullion , 

- chancellor (rare), -standard. Also exchequer- 
bill, a bill of credit issued by authority of Parlia- 
ment (first in 1696), bearing interest at the current 
rate; hence exchequer-bill-office, the office 
where exchequer-bills are issued and received; 
exchequer-bond, a bond (see Bond io) issued 
by the Exchequer at a fixed rate of interest and 
for a fixed period ; exchequer-court = Co mi of 
Exchequer (see 3) ; also, 1 the Prerogative Court 
of the Archbishop of York * (Bailey) ; exchequer- 
man, an official of the exchequer; exchequer- 
note - exchequer-bill ; exchequer-tallies (see 
Tally), the notched sticks with which the ac- 
counts of the Exchequer were formerly kept. Also 
Exchequer-chamber. 

1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3694/4 Lost ..3 ^Exchequer Bills of 
5/. each. 1799 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 191/1 Exche- 
quer-bills to the amount of £3,000,000. 1855 Macaulay 

Hist. Eng-. IV. 698 In the midst of the general distress and 
confusion appeared the first Exchequer Bills. 1813 Ex- 
aminer 12 Apr. 237/1 A crowd of brokers . . beset the *Ex- 
chequer- Bill-Office. 1859 M'Culloch Diet. Commerce 613 
In 1853 ^Exchequer Bonds were issued bearing interest at 
23 per cent, for ten years. 1824 R. Watt Bill. Brit. 4x0/1 
The ^Exchequer Book, entitled Liber Niger Scaccarii. 
1805 P. L. D. Bonhote (title) Logarithm Tables, adapted 
to the calculation of ^Exchequer Bullion. 3824 Byron Juan 
xvi. xcviii, All ^Exchequer Chancellors endeavour, .to dis- 
pense with Cocker’s rigours. 3721-1800 Bailey, * Exche- 
quer Court. 1853 Marsden Early Purit. 401 A merchant 
of London was brought before the ^exchequer court for not 
paying tonnage and poundage. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 223/1 We shall lack no * Eschequer man to put 
vs in shute. 1625 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (2659) I. 207 The 
Exchequer-man making his profit from the Kings wants. 
1795 Hist . Europe in Ann. Reg 1796, 70/r The discount 
given occasionally on ^Exchequer notes was equally dis- 
creditable and alarming. 1653 R ; Mason in Bulwer Anthro- 
pomet. Let. to Author, And so insolently violate the * Ex- 
chequer standard of Heaven without a blush. 3690 Child 
Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 21 Such as have disposea of his Majesty's 
*Exchequer-tallies. 

Exchequer (eks,tJe*kDi), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trails. To place in an exchequer or treasury ; 
to treasure up. Obs. rare —1 . 

3705 Hickeringill Priest-cr . 11. vii. 67 Vast Bulk and 
•Heaps of Treasure exchequer’d in the Lateran Palace. 

2 . To proceed against (a person) in the Court 
of Exchequer. 

1809 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 408/2 The lord was exche- 
quered ; that is, the attorney-general filed his information 
against him. 1844 J- T. Hewlett Parsons fy W. xl. If 
ever he heard of Titus.. shooting, .on his grounds again, he 
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would exchequer him as sure as he was born. 1864 Sir F. 
Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. IV. 215 Anselm was Exchequered 
for the imputed fault. , 
b. (See quot. 1S67). 

3828 Southey m Q. Rev . XXXVIII. 93 The vessel 
was seized by a custom-house officer, brought back and 
exchequered. 3867 Smyth Sailor s Word-bk, Exchequered, 
seized by government officers as contraband. 

Exchequer -chamber. Also Chequer- 
chamber. 

1 . The chamber devoted to the business of the 
royal exchequer. 

[1494-3613 : see Chequer-chamber 3.] 1819 Pantologia 
s. v. Exchequer, The court of equity is held in the exche- 
quer chamber before the treasurer, chancellor, and barons. 

2 . * A tribunal of error and appeal * (Wharton) 
abolished in 1875 by the Judicature Acts, which 
transferred its jurisdiction to the Court of Appeal. 

[3528-1714 : see Chequer-chamber c.] 3640 Saint-John 
(title). Argument on the case of Ship-money, before the 
Judges in the Exchequer-Chamber. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm . III. 56 The court of exchequer chamber, .then con- 
sists of all the judges of the three superior courts. 1827 
Hallam Const . Hist. (3876) II. xviii. 38 The cause .. Was 
heard . . before all the judges in the exchequer-chamber. 
3838 P ennyCycl. X. 110/2 The Court of Exchequer chamber 
•was first erected in England by stat. 33 Edw. III. 1848 
Wharton Last) Lex. s. v. Exchequer. The 40 Geo. III. c. 
39, established a Court of Exchequer Chamber in Ireland. 
Exchete, -er, -our, obs. f. Escheat, -or. 
Exchew(e, -chue, obs. ff. Eschew v.i 
Excide (eksoi'd), vl [ad. L. exctde-rc to cut 
out, f. ex- out *+ csidere to cut.] traits. To cut 
out. Also_/%-. Hence Excreted^)/, a. 

*758 J- S. Le Dran’s Obscrv. Surg. (1771) 78 We were 
obliged to excide. .the Bigness of a large Nut. 1839 Lamb 
Final Mem., To Wordsw. 250 The gods ..cut off every 
seed of envy in his bosom. But with envy they excided 
curiosity also. 1883 American VI. 397 The excided parts. 
3S88 Gladstone in 19 th Cent. May 781 Our Lord’s divinity 
draws after it all that Robert Elsmere would excide. 

t Exci’dion. Obs . rare — l . [ad. L. cxcidion- 
em destruction, believed to be f. ex set d-, exscind- 
cre to extirpate, destroy, f. ex- out + scindcre to 
cut.] Extirpation, destruction. 

1490 Caxton Encydos 1.(3890) 31 Troy e was enuyronned in 
fourme of siege, and of excidyon, by Agamenon. 

t Exci’pient, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. exci- 
pient-em, pr. pple. of excipere to take out, except, 
take up, receive, f. ex- out + captre to take.] 

A. adj. That takes exception ; objecting. 

3726 Ayuffe Parer g. 252 The persons^ pronouncing it 
[Excommunication], ought to be set forth in the Pleading 
bj r the Party Excipient within eight Days. 

B. sb. 1 . One who takes up or receives in suc- 
cession. rare. 

1852 Tail’s Mag. XIX. 605 That excipient of avuncular 
traditions first quotes from the reply made by Napoleon. 

2 . (See quot. 1753.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Snpp., Excipient, .a term used to ex- 
press that ingredient in a compound medicine, the business 
of which is to receive all the rest ; such is the conserve in 
electuaries, the syrup in bolusses, & c. 3831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 25 The excipient serves as a vehicle. 
1890 Nation (N. Y.) 30 Apr. 287/2 Sugar of milk.. as an 
excipient in such medicines as lacto-peptine, pepsine, etc. 

3 . The material or surface that receives the pig- 
ments in painting. 

1855 tr. Labartc’s Arts Mid. Ages iv. ioi Paintingon a 
metallic excipient. 

Exciple (eksip’l), Excipule (e-ksipi«l). 
Anglicized forms of next. 

1866 in Treat. Bot. 

|| Excipulum (elcsrpirrlzun). Bot. [L. exci- 
pulum a receptacle, found only in pi., f. excipere : 
see Excipient.] A layer of cells lying beneath 
and partially enclosing, as a cup, the Apothecium 
( q.v.) in lichens. 

3857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. §,202. 284 The form of the 
aperture depends upon the form ’ot the apothecium, or ex- 
cipulum, the margins of which are rounded. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 37 There is no proper excipulum or peridium. 1882 
Vines Sochi Bot. 324 The part of the thallus which sur- 
rounds the excipulum rises and grows with it forming a 
bowl-like rim. 

Excisable (eksai’zab’l), a. 1 [f. Excise v.l + 
-able.] Needing to be excised or expunged. 

1855 Cltamb. Trill. IV. 362 There are excisable passages 
in Shakspeare. 

Excisable (eksorzab’l), a . 2 Also 7-9 ex- 
ciseable. [f. Excise v . 2 + -able.] Of things : 
Liable or subject to excise duty. Of persons: 
Liable to the imposition of excise duty. 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2416/3 The Brewers and Retailers 
of Excisable Liquors. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 406 The general licences which the law requires to 
be taken out by all dealers in exciseable commodities. 3858 
Bright Sp. Reform 21 Dec , Every man who . . consumes 
any exciseable articles, pays taxes. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U.S. III. xxii. 563 The Americans were henceforward ex- 
cisable and taxable at the mercy of parliament. Mod. Advt., 

I, A. B. . . do hereby give notice that it is my intention to 
apply, .for a License to sell Excisable Liquors by Retail. 
Excise (eksprz), sb. . Also 5, 7 exeyse, 7 ac- 
cize, 7-S accise. [app. n. MDu. exeijs , exziis (1406 
in Katrboeken van de St ad Leiden 14), also accijs , 
prob. ad. OF. acccis tax (12th c., riming with 


defeis :—L. def ensuin’) or some earlier form:— late 
L. type *accensum t verbal sb. f. accensare to tax 
(whence OF. accenser, acenser), f. ad to + census 
tax : see Census. 

OF. had also the learned form accens, whence prob. 
MDu. exeijns , exchijns , mod.Du .accijns. For the treat- 
ment of late L. or primitive Romanic <*(h)z in early adoptions 
into Du., cf. Du. spijs viand, repr. late L. expinsa, and cijns 
repr. L. census. The mod.F. accise occurs only with refer- 
ence to the Low Countries and England, and is prob. 
adopted from Du. A med.L, accisia is mentioned by Du 
Cange (who gives no quots.) as occurring in imperial docu- 
ments as a variant of assisa (see Assize) ; this may be a 
Iatinization of the MDu. word. In Du. the two words accijs 
‘excise’ and assijs 1 assize * have been to a great extent con- 
fused, having both the meaning * tax ' ; the Du. etymologists 
regard the former as a corruption of the latter, and the form 
accijns as a further corruption due to confusion with cijns, 
Lat. census. _ By Lat. writers in the Low Countries (16— 17th 
c.) the word is often rendered by excensus. The notion of 
derivation from L. excisum ‘something cut out ' (cf. Excise 
v. 1 ) may have been the cause of the substitution of ex- for 
ac - in the MDu. form.] 

1 . gen. Any toll or tax. 

[3490 Commercial Treaty Eng. <$- Florence in Rymer 
Feed. XII. ^pi Quas excisas, gabel) as, et dacias dicti subditi 
Regis Angliae in dicta civitate Pisarum solvent et dabunt.] 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 505 As well by chaungynge of 
the moneys as other many vnlefull exeysys. 3555 Brad- 
ford in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. App. xiv. 335 So wyll they . . 
bringe in excises upon cytie and vyllage. 3622 Malynes 
A uc. L a w- Merck, rgs Whereas Custames, Subsidies, Imposi- 
tions, Toles, Accizes, Imposts and other duties, .are due by 
the Law of Nations. 3631 Massinger Emperor East 1. ii, 

1 No ma.n should dare To.. kill a hen IV/chout excise, a 1763 
Shenstone Levities , Stanzas, He .. Full gladly pays four 
parts in eight To taxes and excises. 

2 . spec. ‘ A duty charged on home goods, either 
in the process of their manufacture or before their 
sale to the home consumers ’ ( Eiiq’cl . Brit.). In 
England this kind of taxation was first adopted in 
1643, in acknowledged imitation of the example 
of Holland. It long continued to be highly un- 
popular : see Johnson’s definition below. 

The taxes levied under the name of Excise by the Ordin- 
ance of 3643 included certain duties imposed, in addition to 
the customs, on various foreign products ; it was not until 
the present century that the actual use of the word became 
strictly conformed to the preceding definition. 

a. in Holland. 

3596 Spenser Slate Irct. Wks. (Globe) 660/2 All the townes 
of the Lowe-Countreyes doe cutt upon themselves an ex- 
cise of all thinges towarde the roayntenaunce of the warre. 
3613 in North. N. % Q. I. 73 The Con serge rie is frie of all 
exeyses of wyne and beir._ c 1645 Howell Lett. 1 . 1. vii, 
The monstrous Accises which are impos’d upon all sorts of 
Commodities [in Amsterdam]. 1665 Surv.Aff.Netherl. 193 
Their very enemies, though they hate the States, yet love 
their Liquor, and pay Excise. 3690 Child Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 5 The lowness of their customs, and the height of 
their excise, which is certainly the most equal and indifferent 
tax in the world. 

b. in England or the United Kingdom. 

3642 Declar. Ho. Com. 8 Oct., Aspersions are by malignant 
persons cast upon this House that they intend to .. lay ex- 
cizes upon . . commodities. 3643 Ord. Lords 4 Coin. 22 
July § 2 An Office, .is hereby erected, .called or known by 
the name of the Office of Excise or New Impost. 2647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vir. (1843) 471/1 This [July 22, 1643I 
was the first time that ever the name of the payment of ex- 
cise was heard of, or practised in England. 1667 Marvelx. 
To a Painter, Excise ..With hundred rows of teeth, the 
shark exceeds, And on all trades like Cassawar she feeds. 
1755 Johnson Excise , a hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. (1869) II. v. ii. 492 Such duties, .become 
properly a sort of inland customs or excises. 1845 M f CuLL0cn 
Taxation 11. vi. § 1 (1852) 271 The duty on bricks, the article 
most recently subjected to the excise, was imposed in 1784. 

c. in the United States. 

1789 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 37 Excise is a duty 
..paid in the hands of the consumer or retailer. Ibid. But 
in Massachusetts they have perverted the word excise to 
mean a tax on all liquors, whether paid in the moment of 
importation or at a later moment, and on nothing else. 1875 
A. Delmar in “Johnson's New Untv. Eneycl., Excise., in 
the U. S. . . is confined to the tax on the production or sale 
of spirituous or fermented liquors, or the productive capa- 
city of liquor stills, revenue from liquor stamps, etc.^ 

d. Board, Commissioner , Officer , Supervisor of 
Excise , or Excise Revenue. 

1695LUTTRELL Brief Rel. 16 Jan., The officers of the excise 
there [Bristol] will be dismist. X7Z4 Watts Logic 52 A 
supervisor of the excise. __ 1835 Scott Guy. M. iii, I hae a 
cousin at the board of excise — that’s Commissioner Bertram. 
3819 Pantologia s.v. Excise laws, The officers of excise are 
to be appointed., by the commissioners. Ibid. s.v. Excise 
laws, Commissioners of excise are empowered to make 
restitution of exciseable goods, 3838 Penny Cycl. X. 11 1/2 
The commissioners of excise revenue. 

e. transf. and fig. 

3658 F. Osborne Hist. Mem. Q. Eliz. 36 Grcatnessc, set- 
dome admitted to a cheap Market : Sellers recompensing 
their want of honour, by the Excise they put on such as 
owne it. a 165 9 Cleveland (J.), Ambitious now to take 
excise Of a more fragrant paradise, ax 683 Oldham Poet. 
Wks. (1686) 95 And for each pleasurable sin exacts excise. 

3 . Payment or imposition of excise. Obs. 

3710 Steele Taller No. 183 ? 1 The Brewer in his Excise, 
the Merchant in his Customs. . think never the worse of 
themselves for being guilty of their respective Frauds to- 
wards the Publick. 1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 120 Ask you 
why Phryne the whole auction buys? Phryne foresees a 
general excise. 3733 Swift Advice to Freemen of Dublin 
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EXCITATION. 


Wks. 1745 VIII. 292 A pamphlet printed in England by 
authority, to justify the bill for a general excise. 

4 . The government office or department charged 
with the collection of excise. Now merged in the 
Department of Inland Revenue. 

1784 Cowrr.R Task jv. 504 Th’ excise is fatten'd with the 
rich result Of all this riot. 1838 Penny Cyel. X. 11 1/2 Inc 
last named ftea) of these {foreign product*} was the last 
that was withdrawn from the management of the Excise. 
184s McCulloch Taxation it. vi. (1852) 249 The vexatious 
surveillance formerly exercised by tnc excise. 18&4 Poe 
Eustace 220 It's not the first time she has baulked the nun* 
giy hounds of the Excise. , , 

5. attrib,, as excise-bill, - commissioners , - dues, 
-duty, - house , -laws, -office, -people, -spies, - system , 
-yacht, etc. Excise duties, those collected by 
the Board of Inland Revenue, or its officers, com- 
prising many to which the name 'excise * docs not 
properly belong, e.g. the tax for armorial bear- 
ings, game licenses, etc. Also Exciseman. 

1733 Mayor London in Swift's Lett, 6 Aug.^ In the late 
affair of the ’Excise Bill.. I acted consistent with ..honest 
principles. 2828 Carlyle A fisc. (1857) I. 196 The Honour- 
able ’Excise Commissioners. Ibid. 201 Computing ’excise- 
dues upon tallow. 1751 Prof. A rbnthnoi's Scnn. Union 
Wks, II. 174 A Barrel of Beer, or Ale.. is never to pay 
more than two Shillings Sterling ’Excise-Duty. 1834 Brit* 
flush. I. 378 In consequence of the former excise duty.. the 
•use of salt, as manure, has been upon too limited a scale. 
c 1645 Hoivell Lett. (1650) II. 107 They burnt down to the 
grownd the ’Excise house in Smithfiekl. 1765 Black stone 
Comm. I. 318 The rigour and arbitrary proceedings of 
’excise-laws. 1698-9 Ludlow Mem. II. 59 <R.) An order 
given to the ’Excise-office for satisfying an old debt. 1738 
[G, Smith] Cur. Re lot. II. iqo They go to the Accisc 
Office to pay the Duty. 1820 Sitr.LLF.Y (Edipus it. i. 178 
Ladies .. Walked Through rebels ..Tithe-proctors, and 
’excise people, uninjured 1 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 
Wks. 1875 IV, 10 They itinerated like ’excise-spyes from 
one house to another. 1873 financial Reformer May 78 
note, Exactly descriptive of the c fleets of our ’Excise sys- 
tem. 1815 Scott Guy M. iii, Little curlic Godfrey, .he's on 
board an ’excise yacht. 

Excise (eksai-z), vA [f. L. ejects- ppl. stem of 
excidfre to cut out, f. ex- out + credfre to cut.] 
fl. tratts. To cut off a portion of skin from fa 
person) ; = Circumcise i. The quots. refer chiefly 
to an analogous operation upon females. 

1634 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 16S Such women or girlcs of 
Christians that live in slavery* by price or conquest, are ex- 
cised forceably. 1650 Bulwer Anthrofomet . Prcf., Women 
are, as an ornament, excis'd. Ibid. xx. 209 The Mahomet- 
ans of Africa do excise themselves. 

2. To cut out (a passage or sentence) from the 
context ; to expunge. 

1647 T. Birkenhead Assembly-Man To Rdr., They Ex- 
cis’d what they liked not. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John 
Baft. ii. 68 Marcion excised other portions of the Gospel 
which contradict his views. 1884 Manch. Exam. 9 Apr. 
S/6 All reference to Ireland shall be excised from the 'Bilf. 

3. To cut out (a limb, organ, etc.). Also fig. 

1836 Tood Cjt/. Anat. 1. 792/2 The heart of a salamander 

may be excised, and yet the animal will live for several 
hours. *875 E. White Life in Christ in. xx. (1878) 278 We 
do not understand how by transgression he -{Adam] suc- 
ceeded in excising one part of his nature. 

4. To cut or hollow out ; to notch. Chiefly /fa/, 
and Zoo!. 

2578 Banister Hist . Alan I, 32 The transuerse Processes 
of Os sacrum . . arc excised, and engrauen. 1851 Darwin 
Cirripcdia 121 Scutal margin (of Dichelafsis wanvicki J 
deeply excised at a point corresponding with the apex of 
the scuta. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flor. 102 Vida saliva . . 
leaflets Hnear-obovate, obtuse truncate or excised at the 
tip. 

Hence Exci’sed ppl. a . : see 3 and 4. 
j866 T. Wright in Intell. Obscrv, No. 50. 143 Excised 
marks and sculptures on stones. 1871 Daily News 13 Feb., 
On either side of the excised joints. 

Excise (eksai-z), vw [f. Excise sbi] 

1 1. (rafts, a. To impose an excise or tax upon 
(a thing). Also iransf. and fig. Ohs. 

165* Benlowes Theoph . m. xeix. 49 Love, Thou canst.. 
such oregrown Behemoths please As tax the scaly Nation, 
and .excise the Seas, a 1659 Cleveland Hue Cry iii, 
When zealous hinting and the yawn Excise our Miniver 
and Lawn. 1662 Petty Taxes 24 The first way we pro- 
pose, is, to excise the very land itself in kind. 1761 
Churchill Night in Chalm._ Poets XIV. 286 No Statesman 
e’er will find it worth his pains To tax our labours, and ex- 
cise our brains, a 1764 Lloyd Charity Poet. Wks. >77411. 
155 Worth is excisd, and Virtue pays A heavy Tax for oar- 
ren praise. 2765 Blackstone Comm. I. 320 Brandies and 
other spirits are now excised at the distillery. 

b. To force (a person) to pay an excise-due ; 
hence, to overcharge ; also fig. 

a, 1659 Cleveland London Lady in Wks. {1687) 238 
Thus purely now herself homewards she packs, Excis’d m 
all the dialects of her knacks: Squeezed to the utmost 
Thread, and latest Grain. 1687 W. W, in Cleveland’s Wks. 
281 Yet did he ne’er Excise tne Natives; nor Made For- 
eign Mines unto his Mint bring Oar. 173* Pope Hor. Sat. 
it. ii. 134 In Southsea days not happier, when surmis'd The 
Lord 0? Thousands, than if now Excis’d. 2B15 Scott Guy 
M. xliv, * We'll no excise you neither, though we live sae 
near the Custom-house.' C1830 — Monast. Introd. Ep., 
‘ I wadna hae excised Johnnie.' 

1 2. To deduct by way of excise. Obs. rare— 1 . 

*7*3 Guardian n May (1756) 232 Tis impossible to con- 
ceive that more than an eighth part can be excised from 
the expences of your subjects. 

Hence Exei'sing^//. a. 


1735 Porn Donne , Sat. tv. 147 Shortly no). ad shall chuck, 
or lady vole, But some excising Courtier will have toll. 

Exciseman (eksoi’zm&n), [f. Excise sb. + 
Max.] An officer employed to collect excise 
duties and prevent infringement of the excise laws. 

1647 S. SunrrARD {title). The Committee Man curried .. 
A Comedy.. discovering tnc Corruption of Committee Men 
and Excisemen. 1681 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 107 The 
mayor havcing unreasonably taken many licences for ale 
bouses without a legal cause, the excisemen came and com- 
plained to the Vice-Chancellor of it. 11x704 T. Brown 
Table T. Poems 133 A broken Shopkeeper, ends in an Ex- 
ciseman. 17B9 J. PiLKiNGTON View Derbyshire I. 405 
Mathematical rulers and excisemen’s gauging sticks. s8z8 
Carlyle Crit. fy Mi sc. Ess., Bunts Wks. VII. 67 To- 
morrow he must go drudge os an exciseman. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Ecott. iv. iii. 557 The exciseman can visit the malt- 
house whenever he pleases. 

Hcncc ExcPeomanship, the office of exciseman. 

1837 Lockhart Life Scott (F. Hall). 

Excision (cksi'^on). [ad. (either directly or 
through Fr. excision), Iv, exetsion-em, n. of action 
f. excidfre : sec Excise 

1. The action or process of cutting off or out (any 
part of the body). 

x$4i R. Cotland Galyeds Teraf, 2Aijh, Holowc vlceres 
..procedcof two causes, that is to wete ofexeysyon and of 
croysion. 1641 Svmonds Serm. bef. Ho. Com. D iib, In a 
gangra ne to endure the excision of a limb. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 17 f 5 The excirion or laceration of the vital 

f iarts. 1836 Todd Cyct. Anat. 1. 462'! Excision of the 
ower jaw. 1864 Sat. Re v. 21 May, Slitting of noses and 
excision of ears had, indeed, gone out of fashion. 

b. fig. 

1791 i-Ian. More Retig. Fash. World 133 A Christian life 
seems to consist of two things., the adoption of good habits, 
and the excision of such as are evil. 1796 }\\orsv: A nter.Geog. 
II.256 By a manifesto published March 25, 1793. .it (E’olandJ 
underwent another excision. 1851 Robertson Sernt. Scr. 
iv. ix.(i863) I. 6 d The manlier andmorc vigorous feelings 
and emotions did not undergo excision. 1878 Lecky Eng. 
in 18 th C. I. iti. 435 Defoe and the Speaker Onslow both 
desired the excision of rotten boroughs. 

2. The action of cutting off from existence; de- 
struction ; extirpation ; the condition or state of 
being cut off. Also fig. 

*4$o Caxton Eneydos xxi. OB90) 76 AH the grekes folke 
swore that troye shold be distroyed. The harde conspyr- 
acion of the same grete exeysion was made ferre from my 
lande. 1531 Elvot Go~j. II. til. xxitt. 358 O pourc and 
miserable citie ! what sondry lourmentes, excisions, .and 
other euill aduenturex hathe hapned unto the. 1626 Donne 
Serm. xxi. :ua, It shall not work as a Circumcision, hut 
as an Excision ; not as a lopping off, but as a rooting up. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 1. iii (*852) 58 Lest the inha- 
bitants of Plymouth should revenge that excision of their 
countrymea 1846 Trench Mirac. xxiii. 11862) 343 That 
accursed race once doomed of God to a total excision, root 
and branch. 

3. The action of cutting off (a person) from a 
religious society ; excommunication. 

1647 Posverof Keys iv. 74 Excommunication .. denotes 
the excision from all or any degree of Communion in sands. 
1699 Burnet 39 Ar/.xvi. (z 700} Among the Jews some 
sins were punished by a total excision or cutting off. 1834 
Caunter Orient. Attn. ix. xt8 Doomed to the penalties of 
everlasting excision. 1879 Farrar-SV. Paul 1 1. 92 A wrong 
.. which the Mosaic law had punished with excision from 
the congregation. 

4. The action of cutting out or erasing (a pas- 
sage from a book, a clause from a bill, etc.) ; an 
instance of the same. 

1858 Gladstone Hotner 1. 42 Shall we.. hold the received 
text provisionally and subject to excision. 1881 — Sp. at 
Leeds Oct., It would be my imperative duty to make large 
excisions. 1884 blanch. Guard. 3 Oct. 5/5 To throw upon 
the House of Commons the excision of the proposed clause. 
5. The action of cutting or hollowing out : in 
quot. concr. A space hollowed out. rare. 

1823 J. Badcock Dotn.Amusem. 29 A spade-deep excision 
for the planks, .to rest upon. 

Exciaor (eksai'zoi). rare. [f. Excise v.~ + -or.] 
An exciseman. 

1835 Blaclny. Ma?. XXXVII. 859 No longer excisors and 
curs'd supervisors Shall vex us. 

Excitability i eksautab'rlfti). [f.next: see-iTY. 
-Cf. Fr. excitability 

1. The quality of being excitable, liability or 
tendency to excitement ; in pi. excitable feelings. 

_ a *803 Foster in Life 4 Corr. (1846) I. 187 Excitement 
is excitability too. 1840 Carlyle Hewes (2858) 250, 1 fancy, 
the rigorous earnest man, with his keen excitabilities, was 
not altogether. easy to make happy. 1863 Geo. Eliot Ro- 
tuola III. 60 Romola. .shrank . . from the shrill excitability 
of those illuminated women. 

. 2. Phys. Of an animal or vegetable organ or 
tissue : The capacity of being excited to its char- 
acteristic activity by the action of a specific stim- 
ulus. (In the Brunonian physiology excitability 
or incitability was regarded as the essential prin- 
ciple of vitality ; the earlier quots. refer more or 
less to this theory.) 

2788 J. Brown Elem. bled. § 14 The property, by which 
both sets of powers act, should lie named Excitability; 
and the powers themselves Exciting Powers. *799 E. 
Darwin Phytol. xiv. i. 1 326 The buds of vegetables . . pos- 
sess irritability, and sensibility, and voluntarily, and have 
associations of motion . . But . , the three latter kinds of ex- 
citability are possessed in a much less degree by vegetable 
buds. _x8oz Med. Jml. VIII. 333 Opium acts primarily on 
the living principle, or, as he terms it, excitability .of the 


system. 1B07 J. E. Smith Phy*- t Pol. 65 In forced plants 
the irritability, or. .excitability, is exhausted. 1825 Cole- 
ridge Aids Reft. (1848)1. 34 Pleasure.. consists in the har- 
mony between the specific excitability of a living creature, 
and the exciting causes correspondent thereto^ 1854 Bush- 
nan in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 3/t The chemical Jaws arc 
brought into operation by the agency of an organic excita- 
bility. 2866 Huxley Pftvs. ix. (1872) 220 The excitability 
of the retina is readily exhausted. 

Excitable (cks.iitab’l), a. [ad. L. excilabilh , 
f. cxcitarc : see Exoiti: v. Cf. Fr. excitable .] 
Capable of being excited ; prone to, or susceptible 
of, excitement ; easily excited. Const, to. 

1609 Bp. Barlow Answ. Nameless Catholic 305 Their 
persons are liable to Deposing and killing ; and their Sub- 
lects excitable to Insurrection, a 1677 Barrow Serm. xxxii, 
Wks. 2741 I. 342 His affections were .. excitable by their 
due objects, 1837 Lytton E. btaltrav. 25 His flexile and 
excitable fancy wax conjuring up a thousand shapes. 1863 
Misr, Braddon Eleanors Vtcl, I. ii, One of those excitable 
natures which cannot endure the influence of strong drinks, 
a 1864 Hawthorne Anter. Note-bks. (1879'! I. 53 He is., 
wonderfully excitabte to mirth. 

Ilcncc Exci'taBloneas, the condition or quality 
of being excitable. 

j$j75 Jowett Plato fed. 2) V. 238 A precaution against the 
excitahjeness of youth. 

E’xcitancy. [f. next : see -ancy.] The pro- 
perty of exciting or calling into activity. 

>834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. IV. 25 The active life or ex. 
citancy belongs to the former, the passive life or excitability 
to the latter. 

Excitant (c-ksitant, cksartant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. excitant- cm, pr. pple. of excildre ; see Excite. 
Cf. Fr. excitant .j 

A. adj. That rouses, excites, or stimulates ; ex- 
citing, stimulating. Cf. Excite, senses 1 , 4 , 6. 

1607 R. Crackenthorp Serm. (1608) xz Gods grace, in our 
conversion, is not oncly an excitant but a viuincant grace. 
1661 Bp. Nicholson Exp.Catech. (1678)60 The Donation 
of Heavenly Grace . . excitant, adjuvant, or co-operant, 
1773 Phil. Trans. LX II I. 337 Cushions covered with 
silk . . arc much more powerfully excitant. 1B01 Med. Jml. 
V. 47* The excitant powers of the fixed alkali were not at 
all, or very little^ known. x86o Mayne Exb. Lex., Excitant, 
raising up ; exciting ; provoking ; stimulating. 

B. sb. An agent which excites (organs or tissues) 
to increased vital activity ; a stimulant. Also, an 
agent for inducing electrical action. 

1833 Coleridt.e Tabic -t. 2 Sept., The English affect 
stimulant nourishment— beef and beer. The French ex. 
citants. .alcohol, champagne. 1836 Blachv. Mag. XXXIX. 
309 Salts arc the excitants of the growth of plants. 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. viii (ed. 2) 300 A warm bath 
. . should only be employed as a momentary excitant. 1885 
Pall Mall G. is Feb. 4/2 A weak solution of potash as the 
excitant. 

t E*xcitate, v. Obs. Also 6 exitat. Pa. tense 
6 excitato. [f. L. excitdt- ppl. stem of excildre : 
sec Excite.] «= Excite. 

1548 Bp. Hooper Declar. jo Cotnmandm. Iv, To shew 
what profit followeth the doing of it, that the commodity 
might excitate the mind. 1560 Holland^ Crf. Pettus n. 435 
Thir wordis scho said richt sone him excitate. 1591 Nashe 
Prognost. 3 Celestiall bodies, whose influence doth exitat 
and procure continuall mutability in the lower region. *646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. it. iv. 81 If you touch a piece 
of wax already cxcitated with common oyle, it will . . at- 
tract. 1658 — Hydriot, 58 Their iterated clamations to 
excitate tbeir dying or dead friends. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 389/2 It was the custom of the Pythagoreans 
as soon as they waked, to excitate their souls with the Lute. 
Hence E'xcitating ppl. a. 

a 1643 J* Shute Judgcm. <5- Mercy (1645) 29 The sinnes of 
other men, they may bee the extemall, irritating, exitattng 
cause of Gods judgements. 

Excitation (eksit^-jbn). Also 5 -C exce-, 
excitacion, -ioun, excytacyon. [a. F. excitation , 
ad. L. excitdlion-em , n. of action f. ex citdre to 
Excite.] 

1. The action of exciting (in various senses of 
the verb); an instance of this, f By (a person's) 
excitation ; at (a person’s) instigation, rare or arch , 
in general sense. 

^1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 Thurgh comforth of 
}>aire wordes and J> e excitacioun of Jiaim, we schrafe vs clene 
and herd messe. 1462 Edw. IV. in Ellis Ortg. Lett . it. 41 L 
127 The malicious counseyle and exitacion of Margaret his 
wife, c 1489 Caxton Blemcltardyn xx. (*890) 69 The . . 
impetuous excitacions, that often tymes thy messangers 
made vnto me. 1548 Hall Chron. 99 A man, that .. con- 
fessed, that he was there by myne excitacion. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinsked III, 1413/1 Bookes conteinmg false, 
seditious, and slanderous matter . . to the excitation of in- 
surrection. c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. iii. Wks. III. 462 The 
excitation of God’s gifts in us, whereby we are united to 
Christ. x68z-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 95 His Ex- 
citation of the Graces of Prayer in us, is called his making 
Intercession for us. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even, xlv, The 
alternate excitation of hope and fear is attended with con- 
siderable delight. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxx. 
(1870) II. 214 The ceaseless excitation of the mind to new 
knowledge. 

b. In various physical senses : f the process of 
setting in motion ; T contagion (of a putrid sub- 
stance) ; calling forth (of heat, sound, etc.) ; the ex- 
citing (an organ or tissue) by an external stimulus. 

2541 R. Copland Gttydon's Form. T iv, The helpes for 
woundes composed with corrupte sores are they that requyre 
excytacyon. 2557 Sarum Primer E iv, Rejoyse, bicause 
he ascended . . into heaven again By his proper excitacion. 
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1626 Bacon Sylva § 330 The Second [means to induce Putre- 
faction] is by Inuitation or Excitation ; as when a Rotten 
Apple lieth close to another Apple that is Sound. 1831 
Brewster Nat. Magic, xiii. 331 Highly expansive elements 
. . called into tremendous action by the excitation of heat. 
1862 H, Srencer First Prittc. (1867) § 79 The order of ex- 
citation is from muscles that are small.. to those which are 
larger. • 1866 Huxley F/iys. ix. (1872) 222 The excitation of 
the retina proper. 

2. A means of excitement, an influence that ex- 
cites: a stimulus, encouragement, instigation, arch. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxviii. 136 Music .. as the 
Spartans used it .. served still for an excitation to Valor, 
1670 Devout Commun. (1688) 65 Descend into my heart by 
the excitations of thy grace. 1755 Taylor Let. in E. Law 
Tit. Relig. 402 The subject yields ..the warmest, and 
strongestexcitations to piety. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth Or - 
utond xxiii. (1832) 280 Tommy, with this excitation . . soon 
got to the head of his class. 1819 Southey Lett. (1856) 
III. 163 Here is a fellow publishing the most direct excita- 
tions to assassination and rebellion. 1877 Mrs. Olu-hant 
Makers Flor. viii. 212 His example was a continued .. ex- 
citation to his brethren. 

3. The state of being excited, excitement ; an 
instance of this. Now somewhat rare. 

*393 Gower Con/. III. 20 They two [Galba and Vitelle] 
through her dronkenhede Of witles excitation Oppressed all 
the nacion Of Spaine. 1638 Rouse Near. Univ. v. (1702) 
49 Kindling them unto a more Incentive Excitation. 2698 
tr. Fetielott’s Maxims of Saints 53 All hasty and unquiet 
Excitation fore-running Grace. 1830 Coleridge Tailed, 
j May, It is said that every excitation is followed by a 
commensurate exhaustion. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. hi. 
xxiii, His temperament was still in a state of excitation. 

4. Electricity and Magnetism. The action or 
process of inducing an electric or magnetic condi- 
tion ; the condition so induced. 

1656 tr. Nobbed Eletn. Philos. (1839I 526 As for jet, it must 
first be excited by rubbing . . whereas the loadstone hath 
sufficient excitation from its own nature. 1709 Hauksbee 
Phys..Mech. Exp. 11. (17x9) 71 The Easle Excitation of the 
Electrical Matter. 1822 Imison.SV. 4* Art 1. 322 The simple 
rubber, .will produce a very' slight excitation of the cylinder. 
1846 J. Joyce Sci. Dial. Hi. Electr. 359 Electrical machines 
. . so farmed as, by excitation to collect Electricity. 1871 
Tyndall Fragttt. Sc. (ed. 6) I. xiii. 375 Its polar excitation 
is at once manifested. 

Excitative (eksartativ), a. [a. F. excitatif 
-ive, as if ad. L. *ex citativ-us, f. excitare : see 
Excite zl] Able or tending to excite : in senses 
of the verb. Cotist. of. 

1490 Caxton Ettcyd os xxiifiSpo) 78 Exhortacions & pyetous 
remonstrances exeytatiue of all well wyllyng. <11677 ^ ARROW 
Exp. Creed (T.> Admonitory of duty and excitative of de- 
votion. 1704 Hearnk Duct. Hist. 11714) I. 408 The Pytha- 
goreans .. said that Fire is the . ; Excitative Power. 1847 
R. W. Hamilton Disg. Sabbath iv. (1848) 135 Who can say 
what shall be the growth of holiness, .where all is auspicious 
and excitative? x88x Nature XXIV. 208 [Paper read] on 
the thermal laws of the excitative spark of condensers, 

f Excita’tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. exeitdtor , 
agent-n. f. excitd-re : see Excitate and -or. Cf. 
Fr. excitateur. ] 

1. One who excites; spec, one whose business it 
is to rouse others from sleep. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 182/1 The Excitator, who 
wakeneththe Jesuites in the Morning. 

2. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Excitatory an instrument employed to discharge 
a Leyden jar, or other electrical apparatus, without exposing 
the operator to the consequences of the shock. 1864 in 
Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Excitatory (eksoi'tatori), a. [f. L. excitdt- 
ppl. stem of excitare (see Excitate) + -ory.] 
Tending to or productive of excitation ; character- 
ized or produced by excitation. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 147 Communication was produced 
between the two armatures by a silver wire or excitatory 
arc. 1874 Cooke Fungi (18751 58 Excitatory organs for the 
dehiscence of the asci. 1882 Nature No. 637. 258 Changes 
in the electrical relations of the two surfaces [of a leaf] 
(called the excitatory variation). Ibid. ’XXVI. 353 The 
excitatory motions both of plants and of animals. 

Excite (eksai’t), v. Also 4-5 exit©, 4-6 exeyte, 
5 excit, exyte. [a. Fr. exciter (= Pr. and Sp. 
cxcitar), ad. L. excitare, freq. of cxcicrc to set in 
motion, awaken, call forth, instigate, f. ex - out + 
ciere to set in motion.] 

I. trans. To set in motion, stir up. 

a. fig. To move, stir up, instigate, incite. 
Const, t til, to, unto ; to with inf or that (with 
subord. clause); also simply . Now only with 
mixed notion of 5 . 

<2x340 Hampole Psalter Prol., pesangeofpsalmes. .excites 
aungels til oure help. Ibid. ix. 25 Antecrist sail ..excite 
him [God] in his synn to punysch him. 1398 Trevis a Barth. 
De P. R. v. xxiii. (1495) 131 Oxen ben excited to traueile 
more by the swete songe of the heerd than by strokes and 
pryckes. 1494 Fabyan Citron. 1. v. 12 Gwentolena. .exeyted 
her Fader and frendes to make warre vpon the sayd Lotryne. 
a x$7S Adp. Parker in Farr P. Eliz. (1845) I. 2 Of Sab- 
bath day the solemn feast Doth vs exeyte by rest, God’s 
mighty workes that we declare. 2655-60 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 185/1 Exciting the Soul of the World and 
converting it to himself. 1703 Maundrell Jourti. Jems. 
^732) *35 Excite those People to use a little more fervour 
1 in their Prayers. 172* Wollaston R dig. Nat. v. 11 8 We 
excite children by praising them. 1818 J as. Mill Brit. India 

II. iv. iv. 129 That veteran intriguer, .excited his attendants 
to resist. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 54 He was sent to 
try to excite the emperor to a crusade. 1850 M c Cosh Div. 


Govt. n. iii. (18 74) 254 The imagination is apt to be still more 
excited by the stirring incidents of war. 

absol. c 1380 Wyclif Set. IVks. 1 1 1 . 516 pe kyng may take 
awey pes temporaltecs from prelatis, whan laweful cause 
exitif>. 159° Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 3 Whose prayse I would 
endyte. .as dewfie doth exeyte. 1683 Soamc & Dkvden Art 
of Poetry ii. 9 There native beauty pleases and excites, 
f b. To provoke, challenge. Obs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 12 Out pute J?aim : for Jmi ex- 
citid he lord. 1388 Wyclif Judith xiv. 12 Myis ben goon 
out of her caues, and doren excite us to batel. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 40 Of 1* yerabras how he came to exeyte tncxersyte 
of Charles. 

t c. In physical sense : To set in motion, stir up 
(so L. excitare harenam, Sallust.) Obs. rare— 1 . 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 362 He snuffs the Wind, his 
Heels the Sand excite. 

2. To rouse, awaken. 

fa. lit. To rouse from unconsciousness, rare . 

CT440 Love Botiavent. Mirr.x lv. (Sherard MS.) 101 Than 
was our lady excited and roos as it hadde ben fro sleep. 

+ b. To call up (a departed spirit). Obs. rare. 
1651 Walton in Rcliq. I Vet ton. (1672) 208 Unless .. we 
could . . excite them again, and confer a while with their 
naked Ghosts. 

c. To call forth or quicken (a faculty, feeling, 
etc.) from potential into actual existence ; to rouse 
up, awaken (what is dormant, sluggish, or latent). 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 18 Venus .. Hath yive him drinke 
. . Of thilke cuppe., whiche excitethThe lust. 1447 Boken- 
ham Scyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 4 The fyrst cause is for to 
exeyte Menys affeccyoun. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. 
1.(1648)3 Such mysticall expressions, as might excite the 
peoples wonder. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg . iv. 98 With 
Shouts, the Coward’s Courage they excite. i6p 9 Bentley 
Phal. xi. 304 T’is the design of Tragedy to excite Compas- 
sion in the Auditory. 1703 Moxok Mcch. Exerc. 242 The Fire 
in Lime burnt . . lies hid . . but Water excites it again. 1722 
Wollaston Relig. Nat. iii. 55 A master may, by the exer- 
cises he sets, excite the superior capacity of his scholars. 
17 66 Fordyce Semi. Yng. JVoru. (1767) I. iii. 103 Who can 
describe the detestation it excites? ^ 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 495 The characters excite little or no interest. 

3. To induce, elicit* provoke (actions, manifesta- 
tions) ; to bring about, occasion (active condi- 
tions). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. lxvii. (1495) 285 It is a 
general 1 medycyne to exeyte spewynge. c 1400 Three Kings 
Cologne (.1886) 122 pe deuyll . . excited . .among pe pepil diuers 
opynyouns of heresy. 1576 Newton tr. Lcmnic's Complex. 
(1633) 104 It is expedient to excite and cherish native heat 
with exercise. 16x2 Etichir. pled. 1x1 Through a catarrhall 
distillation the cough is excited. 1704 Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc.Mem. IX. 341 Excite his return, or to send for his family 
to him. 1786 GiLriN Mount. 4 Lakes Cuvtbld. (1788) II. 60 
Brass guns, for the purpose of exciting echoes. 1787 Winter 
Syst. Hitsb'. 73 Heat . . excites and promotes a motion in 
the fluids. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 303 
They [the English ministry] did not excite the general con- 
federacy in Europe. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCI 1 1. 84 The bar. . 
was melted in the strongest heat which could be excited. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 176 [He] had .. en- 
deavoured to excite an insurrection in the eastern counties. 
x86o Motley Nether/. (1868) I. v. 192 Fire-ships, intended 
only to excite r conflagration of the bridge. 1871 Blackie 
Four Pluiscs i. 142 It may excite a smile when I say so. 

4. To affect by a stimulus (bodily organs or tis- 
sues), so as to produce or intensify their character- 
istic activity. 

1831 Brewster Nat. MagicWx. 37 We observe it [the retina] 
to be so excited by local pressures . . as to see in total dark- 
ness moving and shapeless masses of coloured light. 1855 
Bain Senses Iut. 1. ii. § 18 (1864) 51 Irritation or contact 
with a surface excites a single group of muscles in one way. 
1875 Darwin Inscctiv. PL i. 4 Changes which take place 
within the cells of the tentacles when the glands are excited. 

5. In modem use : To move to strong emotion, 
stir to passion ; to stir up to eager tumultuous 
feeling, whether pleasurable or painful. 

1850 Thackeray PendcnnisXxx. (1879) 601 All theeventsof 
life, however strongly they may move or eagerly excite 
him never can remove that sainted image from his heart. 
1855-79 [see Excited ppl. a. i], 1886 Leslie Stephen Life 
H. Fawcett viii. 352 The only result of his endeavours 
to bring it before the House had been to excite the Under- 
secretary for India. 1891 Punch CL 121/2 * It excites me 
— it amuses me to talk to a cocherl 

0. a. Electricity and Magnetism. To induce elec- 
tric or magnetic activity in (a substance) ; to set 
(an electric current) in motion ; also absol. b. 
Photography. To render (a plate, etc.) sensitive to 
light ; to sensitize. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 60 If an hon or steele 
not formerly excited, beheld perpendicularly or inclinatorily 
unto the needlejthe lower end thereof will attract thejeuspis 
or southerne point. 1827 Faraday Chnn. Manip . xxiv. 631 
Excite a glass rod by silk. 1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 157 The 
magnets . . are used merely to excite in the manner already 
explained. Ibid. 277 The remarkable fact of magnets ex- 
citing electric currents in wires moved, near them. 1879 
Cassells Tcchn. Educ. III. 270 For exciting the collodion 
film a bath should be mixed. J. C. Leake ibid. IV. 323/2 
When excited the plate should be placed in the dark-slide. 
Excited (eksai'ted) , ppl. a. [f. prec. + -Epl.] 

1. Stirred by strong emotion, disturbed, agitated. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 275 The population of 

Edinburgh was in an excited state. *864 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 216 The excited people.. rushed out.to me. 1879 
M'Carthy Osins Times L 199 Thiers carried with him much 
of the excited public feeling of France. 

b. Of trade : Abnormally brisk or active. 

1878 Jcvoss Prim. Pol. Econ. 123 Business men must 
become . . careful during excited trade. 


2. a. Electricity and Magnetism. In which elec- 
trical or magnetic action has been induced ; elec- 
trized, magnetized, b. Of bodily organs or tissues : 
Affected by a stimulus, c. Of a seismographic 
instrument: Agitated. 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Love 144 Excited Needles, when they 
stick fastest to each other, owe their Union to their having 
both been . touched by the Loadstone. i8xz Sir H. Davy 
Client. Philos. 129 The different states may be known by 
presenting a metallic point to the excited body. 1831 Brew- 
ster NervloniiBss) I. x. 2.35 The visible direction of an object 
should be a line perpendicular to the curvature of the retina 
at the excited point. 1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 35 (1870) 37 
The excited magnetic field.. 1881 Standard 12 Aug., The 
instruments become less excited, and gradually fall back to 
more normal conditions. 

Excitedly (eksartedli), adv. [f. prec.-f «ly 2 .] 
In an excited manner. 

1852 J. B. Owen in Vet. Ingestre Mcliora I. 137 The 
children looked excitedly at their father. 1858 Mrs. Car- 
lyle Lett. II. 389 He now talks incessantly, and excitedly. 
1875 Flo.. Mark vat Open Sesame I. vi, ‘Let him come', 
cries the girl excitedly. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1 1. 
101 The young king., dashed his pen excitedly through some 
words of the oath. 

t Exci’tefol, a. 'Obs. rate. [f. Excite v. ; cf. 
assislfull] Tending to excite to action. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. 11. 56 To . . Stern Pluto and Perse- 
phone, apply Exciteful prayers. 1618 — Hesiod 11. 42? Many 
a fore-studied exercise Was^nstituted, with exciteful prize. 

Excitement (eksartment). [f. Excite v. + 
-ment. First used in sense 3 (=L. irrilamentum) 
which is the only sense recognized by Johnson.] 

1. The action of exciting ; the fact of being ex- 
cited ; = Excitation. Somewhat rare. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. n. ii. (1851) 89 The 
excitement and propagation of motion. 1840 Mill Diss. 

Disc. (1859* L 1 16 note, Experience ..must precede the 
excitement of any ideas in the mind. 

2. Excited state or condition. 

a. Path. A state of abnormal activity in any 
organ. +Also, in the ‘Brunonian* physiology, 
the effects resulting from the presence of the vital 
principle in the organism. 

1788 J. Brown tr. Eletn. Med. § 16 The effect of the exciting 
powers, acting upon the excitability, is to be denominated 
Excitement [Latin 1780 lucitatio]. 1793 Bfddoes Consump- 
liott 148 Diseases of excitement on the one hand, and debility 
on the other, xyg^fled. Jpd. II. 452 The greatest degree 
of excitement, consistent with life, may be communicated by 
this agent [electric fluid]. 1801 Ibid. V. 82 An addition . . 
to that just degree of excitement which constitutes health. 

b. Stimulation, titillation (of the senses). 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxii, No possible taste or odour . . 
can convey a delicate excitement comparable to this mixture. 

c. In recent use : The condition of being men- 
tally excited, whether by pleasurable or painful 
emotion. Cf. Excite v. 5 . 

1846 Trench Miracles vi. (1862) 185 Men in their thirst for 
excitement . . have a kind of pleasure in being the bearers 
even of evil tidings, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. xxii. 152 He 
approached me with some excitement of manner. 1B64 J. H. 
Newman Apol. 156 The excitement it [Tractarianism] caused 
in England. 

3. Something that excites ; a means of exciting. 

+ a. Something that tends to excite (a feeling) ; 

a motive or incentive to action; an exhortation, 
encouragement. Obs. or arch . 

1604 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 58 (Qq.) A father kill’d, a mother 
stain'd, Excitements of my reason, and my blood. 1633 May 
Hen. II, vn. 79 Excitements every where From Pulpits 
sounded in the peoples eare, To aid their brothcr-Christians. 
1642 Fuller Iloly 4- Prof. St. 11. xvi.112 Rather are dili- 
gent lads to be encouraged with all excitements to Learning. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 89 Perception of 
danger is a natural excitement of passive fear, and active 
caution. 1741 Wareukton Dev. Legal, ix. H. (1846) 373 The 
General encouraging his followers, by all the usual excite- 
ments to do their duty. 1817 Coleridge Lay Sernt. 420 In 
any half dozen sermons of. .Jeremy Taylor, there are. .more 
excitements to inquiry. . than are presented to the congrega- 
tions of the present day . . during twice as many months. 
1858 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 239 Each.. had 
yet its own separate occasions and excitements. 

b. In physical sense. 

1862 Darwin Fcrtiliz. Orchidsiv. 153 I suspect that it does 
explode . . without the excitement of a touch. 

c. An occasion of mental excitement. 

1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, vii. 186 Their knowledge 
brings them some noble excitements and satisfactions. 

Exciter (eksortoi). Also 5 excitour. Cf. 
Excitor. [f. Excite v. + -erJ] 

1. One who, or that which, excites; + an instigator. 

1387 Trrvisa Higdcn (Rolls! VIII. 267 Lewelynes broker 

David . . J>at was exciter [L. incentor ] of all ]»is woo. c 1400 
Test. Love 1. (1560) 277/2 Excitours to the matters were so 
painted and coloured, that etc. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 
11. ix. 360 He would bane relligion to be. .an exciter, .of our 
reuerence to Saints. 1795 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 80 Exciters 
of the insurrection. 1812 Shelley in Hogg Life (185S) II. 

58 The personal exciter and strengthener of my virtuous 
habits. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 325, I am 
simply looking upon War as the strongest exciter of the 
human mind. 

2. Med. An excitant ; a stimulant. 

1832 in Webster ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Exciting' (eksartig), vbl. sb . [f. Excite v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Excite. Also an 
instance of it. + Phrase, At {of by) exciting of : 
by the instigation of. 
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1387 Trevisa Higdcti (Rolls) II. 133 At cxityngc of quarta 
decimanorum [iat helde Estcrday |>e xiiij* day of J>c inone 
Chedde was i-take. 1413 Lydc. Pilgr. Smote 1. ii. (1483) 3 
Yf that my pytgrim hath ought done.. of thync cxcytyng. 
1494 Faiiyan Chron. vt. clxxxix. 19a A company of them, 
by the exityng of Hurkus . . folowcd the kynges boost. 
*5=5 Ld. Berners FroUs. Zl.xcui. [Ixxxix.] 279 The chiefe I 
cxcytyng of these maters came by the kynges uncles. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 354 It must proceed, .from the Quickning 
and Excitingofthc Natural heat. 1652 G. Herbert C bi/wt'o' 
Pars, xxii, Wanting many excitings of grace [when not 
attending the Communion). 

Exciting (cksortig), ppl- a . [f. as prcc. -f 

-1K0 -.] That excites. Exciting cause : (chiefly 
Path.) that which immediately causes disease, etc.; 
opposed to predisposing cause . 

i8ix Hooper Med. Viet., Exciting cause. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Greyv. xiii, Story after story. . followed each other with 
exciting haste. 1834 Cycl. Pract. Med. I II. 57/1 The exciting 
causes ofliepatitismaybeenumcratcdas follows. 1849RUSKIN 
Scv. Lamps i. § 2. 9 Principles, .exciting rather than direct- 
ing. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 542 The public atten- 
tion was occupied by other and far more exciting subjects. 
<2x871 Grote Eth. Fragvt. i. (X876J 13 Certain acts and for- 
bearances considered as the exciting cause of disposition 
on the part of others. 

Hence Exci/tingly adv., in an exciting manner. 
2860 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Excitive (eksnrtiv), a. [f. Excite v. + -m:.] 
Tending to excite. Const, of. 

1774 N. W rax all Let. in 7 'oifr North. Europe (1776)164 
A sight rather cxcitivc of disgust than desire. 1862 Burton* 
Bk. Hunter 31 The least exchive of the bad passions. 

Excito-motor (eksahuunotrtoj}, a. = next. 

1870 Rollf.ston Attim. Life Ititrod. 90 The three typical 
pairs of cxcitomotor ganglia arc easily recognisable. xB 3 t 
Power Carpenter's Hum. Physiol. § 404 Such movements 
are properly distinguished asexcito-motor. 

Excito-motory (eksor-tDintMutoii), a. Phys. 
[f. Excit-ou + Motory ; formed by Marshall Hall 
in 1S36.] Of or pertaining to the spinal group of 
nerves, composed of the cxcitor and the motor 
nerves. Often applied to the reflex actions which 
are produced by this division of the nervous system. 

1836 M. Hall Lee/. Nt rvous Syst. 12 , 1 propose to divide 
[the Nervous System) into 1. The Cerebral.. 2. The True 
Spinal or the Excito-motory; and 3. 'The Ganglionic. 
J&J7 Todd Cycl. Ana/. I J J. 609/2 A distinct series of excho- , 
motory fibres. 1854 Woodward Mollusca it. 189 Besides | 
this excito-motory system., the Nudibranchcs possess a 
* sympathetic' system. x86x T. Graham Pract. Med. 593 In 1 
infancy, when the voluntary power is as yet undeveloped, 
the excito-motory is in the fullest activity. 

Excitor (eksortoi, Cf. Exciter, [f. Ex- 
cite on the analogy of motor.'] a. = Exciter. 
b. An afferent nerve belonging to the spinal divi- 
sion of the nervous system. Also atlrib. or as adj. 

1816 Jane Austen Mansfield Park II. 126 All those fine 
feelings of which he had hoped to he the excitor, were already 
given. 1836 M. Hall Led. Ner-.wus Syst. 15 The true Spinal 
Nerves. I. The Excitors. Ibid. 31 The incident excitor 
nerves, the medulla, and the reflex motor nerves, constitute 
the system. 1865 Cortth. Mag. XI. 592 It is quitccrcdible 
that the messenger of death operated through.. the usual 
excitors of disease. 1871 Napheys Prcv. «$- Cure Vis. 1 1 1 . 
iii. 674 Another excitor is a brush of fine wires. 2874 
Carpenter Meat. Phys. 1. ii. § 62 (1879) 63 Other excitor 
fibres, .are included in the ordinary' nerve-trunks. 

Excitress (eksartres) rare. [f. Exciter + -ess.] 
A female exciter. 

a 1B60 * Used somewhere by H. H. Wilson ’ (F. Hall). 

Excitory (eksartari), a. [f. as prcc. -h -ORY.] 
Fitted to excite ; instrumental in exciting. 

xSiS Bostock Galvanism 1. i. 18 The excitory arc, or the 
metallic part of the circle. 2861 Hulme tr. Moquin- Tandem 
11. 1. 48 The females are provided with a. .vagina or sheath 
for the reception of the excitory organ of the male. 

Exclaim (eksklcPm), v. Also 6-7 exclame, 
-aime. [ad. F. exclavter , ad. L. exclamare to call 
out, f. cx- out + cldmdre to call, shout.] 

1 . intr . To cry out suddenly and vehemently; 
to cry out from pain, anger, delight, surprise, etc. 
Rarely with out. 

1570 Levins Manip. 18 To Exclame, exclamare. 2591 
Shaks, 1 Hen. VI, iv. i. 83 Say Gentlemen, what makes you 
thus exclaime? 1667 Milton P. L. x. 416 On either side 
Disparted Chaos over built exclaimed. 2768 Sterne Sent, 
fount.. The Bidet , Grant me but decent words to exclaim 
in, 1845 Darwin in Life Cf Lett. (1887) I. 342, I assure you 
the contrast made me exclaim out. 

b. with quoted words, either in direct or indirect 
speech. 

2591 Shaks. x Hen. VI, 1. i. 225 The French exclaym’d, 
the Deuill was in Armes. 2630 R. Johnson's Kingd. \ 
Commw. 312 Exclaiming that the tyranny of the Nobilitie 
had inforced them to this action. 2709 Pope Ess. Crit. 279 
‘Whatl leave the Combat out?’ exclaims the Knight. 
* 7 ®* Cowper Hope 437 4 Spoke like an oracle *, they all ex- . 
claim. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxi, * By Saint Andrew, 
Robin ! * exclaimed his father, 4 thou art like a screech-owl 
1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xiv. 192 The people exclaimed 
that they were betrayed by the gentlemen. 

2 . a. To exclaim against : to cry. out loudly 
and suddenly against, accuse loudly, blame (per- 
sons, their actions and attributes) ; to make an 
outcry against, protest against, rail at (a thing). 
Also with indirect passive, arch. 

*593 Shaks. Liter. 757 Here she exclaims against repose 
and rest, 2652 N ecdham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 338 The In- 


habitants did indeed exclaim.. against this kind of Jurisdic- 
tion. 2658 Mem. Reign Jas. /, 25 None ever exclaimed 
more against that Prince then usually he did. 2724 T. Bur- 
net Life BA. Burnet in Qivn Time I. 59 In his charges to 
the Clergy he exclaimed against the pluralities. 2726 Chet- 
wood Adv. Cap/. R. Boyle 35, 1 began to exclaim against 
him in a friendly manner. 2734 tr. Pol tin's A tic. Ilist. V. 
mi. 158 Sparta, . was already much exclaimed against for the 
treaty of Antalcidas. i860 Sat. Re IX. 0/2 Satisfied with 
exclaiming against the inconsistencies which iic detected in 
the conduct of remarkable persons. 

b. 7 'o exclaim at , on, upon : in same sense ; also, 
(qnots. 1589, 1S1S), to apostrophize, arch. 

1583 Bauincton Commandvt. x. (2637) 98 So as I may not 
be. .exclaimed upon justly in the world. 1^9 Puttunham 
Eng. Pcesie ill. xix. (Arb.) 245 Wc do sodainly flyc out and 
either speake or cxclaime at some other person or thing, .as 
a loucr to his vnkind mistresse, 1633 Ford Loves Sacr. 
lit. i, I will exclaim to the world on thee, and ?>c£ justice of 
theduke himself. 1709 Strype Ann. Rrfl.x xx vi 1. 424Thcsc 
men.. sometimes he makes sport with. .and sometimes de- 
cJaimesnnd cxclaimesunon them. 2822 Lamu Elia, Christ's 
Hospital , How I would wake weeping^ and in the anguish 
of my heart exclaim upon sweet Caine in Wiltshire 1 x 8*3 
Southey Hist. Penins. War I. 284^ He exclaimed on the 
horrid treatment they were giving him. 

T c. To exclaim of : to complain loudly cf. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cony. IV. Judin 216 They came . , exclaim- 
ing of the Captains of the power of Tlaxcallan, who had 
bounde them. 262-4 Cai*t. Smith Virginia (1629) 39 [Some 
had natures) cxclaime of all things. 

f 3 . trans. To express by exclamation. With 
compl. old. To proclaim loudly. Ohs. rare . 

c 2592 Marlowe Massac. Paris jit. ii. Wks.(Rtldg-) 242/1, 
I curse thee, and exclaim thee, miscreant. 278 t Fashionable 
J'ollies II. 75 The beautiful creature exclaimed thus her 
abhorrence of inconstancy. 

Hence ExclaPmcr, one who exclaims or cries out 
with sudden vehemence. Exclnl’minc* vbl. sh. t 
the action of the vb. Exclaim ; an outcry. £z- 
olai-ming ppl. a., that exclaims. 

1689 Locke Toleration 17 Hie Opposcrs of Errors, the 
Exdaimers against Schism. 1809-20 Coleridge Friend 
(ed. 31 HI. 225 The cxclaimer relates half a dozen similar in- 
stances. s 87 z Da sc vr Three to One I. 3 Some one exclaims 
* regular old fogies \ Let us reason with this cxclaimer. 
2585 Anr. Sanovs Serm. (1842) 226 The exclaiming of the 
people .hath many times as much cause as had the harlot’s 
complaint made unto Solomon. 1688 R. L’Estrange Brief 
Hist. Times m. They both brake out in Violent Ex- 
claymings, Lord l What will become of us ! 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 1 B 8 Our intermingling Exclaimings and 
Observations. 1877 Daily Navi x Nov. 6/1 There w.-ys a 
questioning and exclaiming that I refrain from repeating. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (2622) 216 The happy dwellers of 
these vnlties Hauc prayed me Icauc my straung exclaiming 
musike. . 1633 T. Statford Pac. Htb. iiu 11821) 259 The 
exciayming mouths of these discontented people. 
Exclaim (eksklci*m) t sb. rare. ‘Now disused' 
(JO* [*• P rcc - y k] Exclamation, outcry. 

CX489 Caxton Blanchardyn 213 With these or the like 
cxclaimes. 2586 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. in Holinshed II. 
150/1 He thought by waic of cxclames toaggrauat hisowne 
case. 1633 Whore \. i, in Bullen O. PI. IV, Intending 

by cxclaimes to raise the Court. 2812 W. Ten?,* a Nr Anster 
F. v. it, It needed not that with a third exclaim King James’s 
trumpeter aloud should cry. 1840 Browning Sordello in. 344 
Thus I bring Sordello to the rapturous Exclaim at the 
crowd's cry. • 

Exclamation (eksklam^Jbn). Forms : 4-6 
oxclamacioun, 5-6 -cion, -cyon, 6-tioun, -tyon, 
6--tion. [a. Fr. exclamation, ad. L. excldmdtidn- 
em, n/of action f. cxclamdrc : sec Exclaim vi] 

L The action of exclaiming or dying out ; the 
loud articulate expression of pain, anger, surprise, 
etc. ; clamour, vociferation. Also, an instance of 
this, an outcry ; an emphatic or vehement speech 
or sentence. 

1382 Wyclif Mark Pro!., He qrdcynyngc in the vois of a 
prophetis cxclamacioun, schewith the ordre of dekenis 
eleccioun. 1494 Faiiyan Chron. vi. ccvii. 220 Thcrfore the 
mydwyfemadcan exclamacyon, and sayde, this childe shall 
be a kynge. 2533 More A Pol. viii. Wks. B60/1 Tyndall., 
aunswereth me wyth an hedious exclamacion, and crieng 
oute vppon my fleshelynesseand foly. 2568 Grafton Chron. 
II. 72 At these wordes one of them burst out in exclamation. 
2637 Stirling Dcomes-day, soth hour st. Jvi. in Chalmers 
V. 392 Huge exclamations burst abruptly out. 1719 Dc Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. vi. 106 What my Tongue might express., 
was rather Exclamation, such as, Lord ! what a miserable 
Creatuream I. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, The. . cries and 
exclamations of a woman.. screaming.. ‘Oh, my husband! 
— my husband*. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v», 
Always making these exclamations in some.. rough part of 
the road. 2873 Black Pr. Thule (1874) 24 They were startled 
by an exclamation from Ingran. 

2 . The action of loudly complaining or protest- 
ing; a load complaint or protest; a derogatory 
outcry; a ‘vociferous reproach’ (J.). Const. 
against, + of f on, and in phrases To f infer, make 
exclamation against, \jtfon. arch. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy hi. xxii, Well maye I make an 
exclamacion Ofignoraunce. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vi.clxxxii. 
x8o Charlys herynge this exclamacion of his subgettes .. 
was right.. heuy in his herte. 1513 Douglas AEneis, Ex- 
clamacion (2710) 485 Ane Exclamacioun Aganis detrac- 
tquris. 1530 Calisto * 5 * Meltb . in Hazl. Dodsley I. 54 Oh, 
his lamentations and exclamations on fortune, a X533 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aitrel. (2546) O ij b, The myser- 
able person . . maketh exclamacion vpon the rightwise 
goddes. _ 2576 Fleming Panopl. Efist. 425 Inferring an 
exclamation and outcrie, against the croked . . condition of 
this life. 1623 Shaks. Hen . VIII, 1. ii. 52 These exactions 


. .They say . .are deuis’d by you, or else you sufferToo hard 
an exclamation. 2722 Di: r on / Hague (1840) 34, I might 
spend a great deal of my time in exclamations against the 
follies., of those things. 1777 Priestley Disc. Philos. 
Necess. iii. 24 What exclamation and abuse must he not 
expect? 2821 Scott Keittlto. xi f Dame Crank., began a 
horrible exclamation against Jack Hostler. 

+ 3 . Foimal declaration ; proclamation. Const. 
of. Ohs. Cf. Exclaim v. 3. 

2602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 11. v, lie stand amaz’d, And 
fall in exclamations of thy vertucs. 1631 7 ’. Powell Pom 
A ll Trades s 32 Many Patrons arc content to present. . upon 
..due exclamation of the integrity of the life of such suitors. 

4 . a, Rhct. ~ Eci'iio.vksis or EnniONKMA. b. 
Grant . = Intkiuection. c. Note , point of exclam- 
ation, also (U. S.) Exclamation-mark or point ; 
*= Note of admiration : sec Admiration 4. 
a- 155* HuLOirr, Exclamation, epiphouema. 1589 Put- 
teniiam Eng. Poeste Hi. xix. lArb.j 221 The figure of ex- 
clamation [marg. Ecphonisis or the OutcryJ. 1706 Piiiluis 
( ed. Kersey*, Exclamation .. a Figure in Rhctorick; as 
Now 1 speak to thee O Africanus. 

b. 1862 H. S fencer First Princ. ir. xv. | 123 (2875) 34 7 
The lowest form of language is the exclamation, by whicn 
an entire idea is vaguely conveyed through a single sound. 

C. 2657 J. Smith Myst. Rhct. 271 A note of Exclamation 
or Admiration, thus notedly *755 Johnson, Exclamation 
. .a note by which a pathetical sentence is marked thus l 
2874 L. Murray Eng. Gram . (ed. 51 I. 408 A sentence, in 
which any wonder or admiration is expressed, .may be., 
terminated by a note of exclamation^. 2864 Webstf.r, Ex- 
clamation, A sign by which cmphalical utterance or outcry 
is marked ; thus [!J called also exclamation point, 
t d. Music. (Sec quot.) Ohs. 

2674 Playford Skill Mus. i. xl 43 Exclamation properly 
is no other thing but the slacking of the Voice to re-inforce 
it somewhat more. 

Exclamative (cksklarma(iv), a. rare. [f. L. 
excldmdt- ppl. stem of cxclamdrc (see Exclaim v.) 
+ -ive. Cf. mod.F. ex clam at if. ] Containing or 
expressing exclamation ; exclamatory. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio*, Exclamative, of or pertaining to ex- 
clamation. 277S in Ash. 1838 FrascPs Mag. XVIII. 471 
Renowned O I Y ? (thou exclamative— interrogation). 
Iicnce Exclamatively adv., with exclamation, 
cxdamatorily. 

2836 in Smart. 2860 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 
Exclamatory (eksklarmatori), a. [f. L. ex- 
cldmdt- ppl. stem of exclamare + -of.y.J 

1 . That exclaims or cries out loudly ; that utters 
exclamations. Of a feeling, etc. ; That vents itself 
in exclamation ; noisy, outspoken. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 22 b, Wold God there were no 
other exclamatory crime then this to be objected against 
thee, a x6ti Donne Serin. IxiiL (1640) 635 Whom afilictions 
supple and moUific no farther but to an intemperate., 
and exclamatory Sorrow. 2755 Johnson, # Exclamatory, 
practising exclamation. *803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 
400 The exclamatory vehemence and contagious zeal of his 
manner. 2885 Stevenson Treasure 1 st, i.vi. (1886) 48 You 
are so .. hot-headed and exclamatory that I cannot get a 
word in. 

2 . Of or pertaining to exclamation ; of the nature 
of or resembling an exclamation ; containing, ex- 
pressing, or marking an exclamation. 

ax 726 South Serm. IV. vii. 346 Those exclamatory 
words of St. Paul.. How unsearchable are his judgements. 
2727 Art Speaking in Public (ed. 2)229 To pronounce those 
exclamatory Expressions without either Grace or Exclama- 
tion. *767 Sterne Tr.Shaudy(iBos)lX.xxxin. 283 Beginning 
the sentence with an exclamatory whistle. 2824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. fed. 5) 1 . 408 (heading of§) Of the Exclamatory 
pointjl). 2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt I. Introd. fi866) 2 The 
tube-journey, .is as barren as an exclamatory O 1 
Hence Excla'matorily adv., in an exclamatory 
manner. 

2836 in Smart Walked s Diet. 1863 Not an Angel I. 41 

4 My darling 1 * exclamatorily. 4 What do you want ? ’ * My 
darling?* interrogatively. 

Exclude (eksklri'd), v. Also 5-6 exclud, 

5 f a ‘ Ppk- oxclud, 6 Sc. eaccluid. [ad. L. exclu- 
di-rc to shut out, f. ex- out + elattdZre to shut.] 

I. To bar or keep out (what is already outside). 
1 . trans. To shut out (persons, living things), 
hinder from entering (a place, enclosure, society, 
etc.). Const, from , foul of and i'with double 
obj. by omission of from. 

c 1440 York Myst. xv. 32 The force of the feende to felle in 
sighte. And all his pouer excluded shulde be. c 2465 Eng. 
Citron.. (Camden) xoThi chtldryn shall be disheritid, and 
excludid fro the parlement. .for evirmore. 2526 Pilgr.Perf.' 
(W. de W. 2532) 7 b, Therby all menkynde was vtterly lost 
and excluded out of paradyse. 1635 Pacitt Christianogc. 
(1646) 1. 132 Far be it from us to believe that all these 
Christians . are excluded heaven. 2670 R. Coke Disc. 
Trade 71 Plato, .excluded every one his School who was 
ignorant in Geometry. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, h. 5 12 
Exclude th’ incroachtng Cattle from thy Ground. 1708 J- 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. j. ii. (1743) 329 The first 
occasion of building the Roman Wall was.. to exclude the 
Scotish Highlanders. 2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (*795) I* 

11. 144 Out of God’s kingdom you are excluded. ■ 1870 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 170 Nobody was excluded who 
laid down his penny at the bar. 2879 Lubbock Set. Lee/. 
iii. 96 We. .find in flowers various inodes, .of excluding ants. 

b. To shut out, prevent the entrance of (noise, 
air, light, etc.). ' 

2598 Barret The or. Warres iv. ii. 205 All rumour and 
lowd noises are to be excluded. 1664 Evelyn Kal. ffort. 
(1729) 190 When Branches are so thick, .that they, .exclude 
the sun and air. 2704 Pope Windsor For. 18 Waving 
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groves . . part admit, and part exclude the day. 1885 Law 
Times LXXIX. 366/2 Hoods will also be fitted over the tops 
of the doors so as to further exclude the draught. 

2. With an immaterial thing as obj. : To shut 
out, give no place to ; to prevent the existence, 
occurrence, or- use of. Const, from, and with 
double obj. 

1382 Wyclif Rom . 1st Prol., Lest happili hate of the 
prelatis name, shulde exclude the profit of the lessoun. 1393 
Gower Con/. III.’366None arte.. Through which it mighte 
ben excluded, That be ne was fully concluded To love. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 59 Iesu cryst wyllyng that all 
suche songe shulde be excluded from tbys order. 2545 
Joye Exp. Dan. xii. 220 Wherfore our faithe stayed vpon 
god. .excludeth al maner a doute. 2604 Rowlands Looke 
to it 44 Eate, drinke, be merry' . . Exclude all Pittie, Con- 
sciencej and Remorce. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 
50 It is impossible that this subject should be wholly excluded 
conversation. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipito v, 
Sometimes the thick foliage excluded all viewof the country. 
1841-44 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 160 The voca- 
bulary of an omniscient man would embrace words and 
images excluded from polite conversation. 

b. To shut out or reject from consideration, 
notice, or use. 

1594 HookerZuc/. Pol. il v. (16x1) 63 And so exclude the 
rest of the Scripture. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. Addr. to 
Rdr. 10 Not . . excluding the better way when it is found. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Bsondi's Eromena 148 The world., 
excludes those things for which it can give no reason. 

c. Not to admit of, to leave no room for, be 
incompatible with, the presence of (a material or 
immaterial object). Also f To exclude out. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar. 104 The freedome of 
will doth not exclude out God’s prerogative royal!. 2690 
Locke Hum . Uttd. 11. iv, A solid substance, .excludes al! 
other solid substances. . 2736 Butler Anal. 1. vi. Wks. 
2874 I. 222 This Necessity does not exclude deliberation. 
2771 Junius Lett. lxi. 318 He is fond of introducing any 
law that contradicts or excludes the common law of England. 
*875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 407 The number three excludes 
the number four. 1884 H. Spencer in 1 at/i Cent. XV. 7 
Absolute indifference excludes the conception of will. 

3. To shut off, debar from ; to preclude, prohibit. 
+ Formerly const, of; also to with inf. 

*495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 40. Preamb., The same Erie is 
excluded to have or enjoye the seid Manoris. <zx533Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1539) Prol. ad fin., Euery 
wyse man. .ivy II not saye that I am the principal! auctour of 
this warke, nor yet .. exclude me clene from it. 2538 
Starkey England 1. iL 34 He ys therby excludyd also from 
the vse and vtward exercyse almost of al vertue. 1574 
tr. Littleton's Tenures 52 a, Theye bee excluded duringe 
their lyves to defete the particion. <22626 Bacon Max. 
4 - Uses Com. Law ii. 7 These were to exclude him utterly 
of his right. 2659 B. Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 203 
Francis of Vaudemont being next heir by the said (i. e. 
Salic] Law, which excludes Females. 1667 Milton P. L. 
lit. 202 And none but such from mercy I exclude. 1737 
Whiston Josephus’ Hist. iv. vji. § 4 Placidus’s concern was 
to exclude them., from getting into the village. 2759 Robert- 
son Hist. Scot. I. m. 169 They laboured to exclude the' 
English from the treaty of Chateau en Cambresis. 1856 
Kane A ret. Expl. II. ii. 29 Here, completely excluded from 
the knowledge of things without, 
f b. with double obj. Obs. 

2692 Locke Toleration Hi. Wks. 1727 II. 333 Excluding 
them the ordinary and probable Means of Conversion. 
<1x718 Pf.nn Tracts Wks 1726 I. 547 Professors of Chris- 
tianity, that exclude both such Men, and such Knowledge 
the Kingdom of God. 

4. To leave out, omit purposely, except (from 
a category, list, the scope of a proposition or en- 
actment, etc.) ; * not to comprehend in any grant 
or privilege* (J.). Const .from, font of; also simply. 

c 2400 Purif. Marie in Tundalc’s Vis. (1843) 129 Thys 
meyde.. Excluded was for condycion. 1689 C. Hatton in 
Hatton Corr. (2878) II. 131Y" author.. is threaten'd by S r . 
Roht. to he excluded out of y« Act of indemnity. 2707 
Curios, in Husb. Card. 118 Having excluded them from 
the Society of Men, he places them among. .Beasts. 2724 
[see 5]. X7SS » n Johnson. 

y b. To let off, relieve, exempt (a person) from 
(an obligation). Obs. rare . 

X63Z J. Hayward tr. Biondf s Eromena 83 Excluded and 
exempted from the debt which others owe by the common 
law of nature. 

c. Of a word, term, proposition, etc. : To shut 
out of or not to include in its scope, application, 
or meaning. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 384/1 If saint James 
sayd that god had begotten vs by his goodnes, do these 
wordes exclude al the meanes that hys goodnesse vsed 
toward it. 1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 234 When we say 
the conception of our Saviour was wrought by the operation 
of the Spirit., observe, What is excluded by that attribution 
to the Spirit. 1862 H. Stencer First Princ. u iv. § 26 (1875) 
87 Excluding as they [these propositions] do an all-important 
fact. 1882 J. Seeley Nat. Relig. 1. iv. (1891) 85 Nature., 
excludes the whole domain of human feeling. 

5. The pr. pple. used absol. 

a. — * To the exclusion of’. d*b. = Excepting. 

1660 R. Coke Poiuer <$■ Subj. 76 Whatsoever the son does 
acquire, it is his own, excluding his Father. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy., Adv. 4 ' Escapes {1769)273 A Court Marshall 
. . found them guilty of Cowardice, excluding Constable. 
II. In pregnant sense ; to expel and shut out 

6 . To put out (of a room, a society, a possession, 
etc.), to banish, expel. Const, f out of from ; 
also with double object and simply. 

1388 Wyclif Nutn. xii. 15 So Marie was excludid [1382 
putte] out of the tentis. a 2400-50 Alexander 2842 In 


padence possede at he uu3t [ban] Be excludit [Dublin MS. 
exclud] out of his erd. 2532 Elyot Gov. 11. xii. II. 154 They 
excluded him out of their counsayle. 2604 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870* 435 If any man he lawfully seazed..of any tenement 
..he shall never be excluded, .but by the kings writ. 2667 
Marvell Corr. lxxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 224 They voted that 
he be excluded the House. 1777 Robertson Hist. Anier. 
I. in. 229 As Las Caras excepted against the members of the 
council of the Indies, all of them were excluded. 2850 
Prescott Peru II. 133 They then caused the women to be 
excluded from the church. 

7. a. After L. exclttdere ova. To draw, put or 
thrust forth from (a receptacle) ; to hatch (chickens, 
etc.) ; also fig. ; to give birth lo (young), to 
lay (eggs). Also 'fof the midwife : To extract. 
Const, from, out of. 

c 2400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 117 If that ony king of corrump- 
cioun abide be place schal be opened wib an instrument, & 
so schal b® quyttur be excludid. 2603 Holland Plutarch 's 
Mor. 53 To rid and exclude the winde and aire out of leather 
bagges or bladders. 2610 Guillim Heraldry in. xvii. (1660) 
208^ Spiders.. are no sooner hatched and excluded out of 
their egs, but forthwith they practise to make webs. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 251 A Cock will . . fertili- 
tate the whole.. cluster of egges, which are not excluded in 
many weeks after. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Com/it. 1. 2 The 
next day she excluded the Foetus that was four months old. 
*7*3 Durham Phys. Theol. vn. iv. 393 The Eggs of the Os- 
trich.. are cherished only by the heat of the Sun till the 
Young be excluded. 1721 Bradley IVks. Nat. 59 The .. 
male [fish] covers it [the egg] with a prolifick Juice as soon 
as it is excluded from the Body of the Female. 1754-64 
Smellie Midwif. \ I. Introd. 8 He describes the method of 
excluding the Fcctus. 2851 Darwin Cirripcdia I. 10 In 
some cases.. the larvae, when first excluded from the egg, 
have not an eye. 

+ b. To discharge, void. Obs. 

1677 Plot Oxfordslt. 196 Who out of the corners of her 
eyes excluded a sort of congealed matter. 

Excluded (eksklfrded), ppl a. [f. prec. + 
-BDl.j In senses of the verb. Also absol. 

X 672 in Essex Papers (1890) I. 27, I lately believd . . that 
they would of themselves have readmitted their excluded 
Alderman. 27x7 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 24 
It is easy to see in her manner, that she has lived excluded 
from the world. 2860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865I 22/2 The 
interest of the excluded is always in danger of being over- 
looked. 2879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. xvii. 83 The ex- 
cluded monks. 

b. Excluded middle, third', (see quots.) 

2837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) I. 83 The principle 
of Excluded Third or Middle — viz. between two contradic- 
tories — enounces that condition of thought, which compels 
us, of two repugnant notions, which cannot both coexist, 
to think either the one or the other as existing. 1849 Abp. 
Thomson Laws T/i. 295. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 10 Every 

physical enquiry employs the logical principles of Identity 
and Excluded Middle for the attainment of its results. 

+ Exclu'dent, Obs. [ad. L. excludent-em , pr. 
pple. of excludere : see Exclude.] = Excluder b. 

2670 Conclave wherein Clement VIII was elected Pope 9 
It is now in your power, .to make unto yourself and the 
rest of the Excludents an immortal Friend of Santa Seve- 
rina. [See also Excluding ppl. a.] 

Excluder (ekskl/?daj). [f. Exclude + -erI.] 
One who or that which excludes or shuts out. 

b. spec. One who attempts to exclude a candi- 
date from office by voting against him ; esp. one 
who voted for the Exclusion Bill (Exclusion i b). 

2670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals m. 11. 276 They left no stone 
unturned, that might mollifie the excluders, and prevail 
with them to give their votes for Montalto. 2685 Addr. 
Middlesex Just. 0/ Peace in Lond. Gaz. No. 2010/4 The 
race of Regicides and Excluders (who Murthered the Royal 
Martyr your Father). 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng . I. 476 
The grand jury of Suffolk expressed a hope that the parlia- 
ment would proscribe all the excluders. 

Excluding’ (ekskl/7'diq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Exclude. 

2582 J. Bell H addon’s A tisw. Osor. 505 b, The life and 
the health of the body is nothing els, but an excluding of 
death and Sickenesse. 1657-8 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 428 
The excluding of the old peerage, which have right and are 
a considerable party. 1662 Stillingfl. Ong. Sacr. hi. ii. 

§ x8 We need not fear, .the excluding of a Deity from being 
the prime efficient cause of the world. 

Excluding, ppl • [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .J That 

excludes or shuts out ; exclusive. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals in. m. 329 If the Head of the 
including Faction, offers the Head of tne Excluding Party, 
to assist him . . in the Election of one of the Excludents, let 
him alwayes be suspicious. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer vi, 

A sect of. .Methodists, more dismal and more excluding. 

Hence Exclirdingly adv. 

a 2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4- Mon. (2642) 30 Who out 
of that respect are all of them, not excludingly, any one of 
them, styled, The Lords Anointed, 
t ExclU'Se, v. Obs. rare [f. L. cxclfcs- ppl. 
stem of excludere .] trans. = Exclude. 

15x3 Hen. VIII in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 288 note. 
The King of Navarre being excluded from his realme for the 
assistance given to the French King. 

t Exclude, Pa. pple. Obs. rare— K [ad. L. ex- 
cltisus, pa. pple. of excludere : see Exclude.] Ex- 
cluded ; shut out. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. xit. 278 Thai [chestnut trees] not 
refuse, .clj’ves therhumoure is not excluse. 

+ Exclu'sible, a- Obs. rare — l . [f. L. exclus - 
(see Excluse v.) + -ible.J That may be or should 
be excluded. 

2650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, de Pace in Phenix 1708 II. 371 
Neither seem they exclusible from Heaven, who, etc. 


Exclusion (eksklff-gan). [ad. L. exclusion-em , 
n. of action f. excludere: see Exclude.] The 
action of excluding in various senses. 

1. Shutting from a place, a society, eta, debar- 
ring from privilege, omitting from a category, 
from consideration, etc. ; an instance of the same" 
2614 Ralejgh Hist. World 1. 80 The most high God is 
also an infinite God, not onely by exclusion of place, but by 
the dignity of nature. ^ 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, WkL (1857) 
372 To have the disposing of the marriage of Britain with 
an exception and exclusion, that he should not marry her 
himself. . 2626 — Sylva § 318 All exclusion of open Air . . 
maintalneth the Body in hts first freshness. 2667 Milton 
P.L.ui. 525 To dare The Fiend, .or aggravate His sad ex- 
clusion from the dores of Bliss. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
111. 11. 276 There were 32 Cardinals in the Conclave for the 
Election of that person, and twenty for hts Exclusion. 2690 
Locke Hum. Uttd. n. iv, Solidity consists in repletion, and 
so an utter exclusion of other bodies out of the space it pos- 
sesses. 1698 Ludlow Mem. (1751) II 14 An Act for the ex- 
clusion of the Bishops out of the House of Lords, a 2731 
Atterbury Serm. on Matt, xxvil, 25 tSeager) Their exclu- 
sion from offices and honours. 1791 Burke A/p. Whigs 
Wks. VI. 210 , 1 cannot be of opinion, that by his [Burke’s] 
exclusion they have had any loss at all. 2826 Scott IVcodst. 
viji, Cromwell was wont to invest his meaning.. in such a 
mist of words, surrounding it with so many exclusions and 
exceptions. 1832 Austin Jnrispr . (1879) II. xlix. 832 That 
[mode of property], .which implies the largest power of user 
and exclusion. 1863 H. Cox Instil, hi. iii. 619 The. .exclu- 
sion of the female line, .from succession to fiefs in England. 

b. Phrases, + In exclusion of to; to the exclu- 
sion of. 

1691 T. H[ale]_ A cc. New Invent. 87 Establishing this 
Method of sheathing, in Exclusion to all that had been till 
then used in the Navy. 17x6 Addison Freeholder No. 5 
To the Exclusion of all common Humanity to Strangers. 
2774 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. v. (1876) 391, I take this study 
in aid and not in exclusion of the other. 2865 Dickens 
M tit. Fr. I. 15 He spoke in the singular number to the 
express exclusion of Eugene. 2872 B. Stewart Heat § 216 
Two vessels entirely filled with water and vapour of water 
to the exclusion of air or any other gas. 

c. Bill of exclusion , Exclusion Bill : a bill 
brought before parliament in the reign of Charles II 
( 1679 ) for excluding or preventing James, Duke 
of York, the king’s brother, from succeeding to 
the crown, on the ground of his being a Roman 
Catholic. So Exclusion Parliament. 

2700 Luttrell Brief Rcl. (1857) IV. 667 Sir William Wil- 
liams, speaker of the exclusion parliaments in the reign of 
King Charles the 2d, is dead. 2729 J. Eramston Art of 
Politics 15 When the Exclusion-Bill was in suspense. 2827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 432 The bill of exclusion 
was drawn with as much regard to the inheritance of the 
duke of York’s daughter as they could reasonably demand. 
2872 J. S. Brewer Stuarts in Eng. Stud. (i88i» 297 Halifax 
had spoken with great energy against the Exclusion BilL 

2. Method or process of Exclusion^) : the pro* 
cess of discovering the cause of a phenomenon, or 
the solution of a problem, by successively disprov- 
ing all but one of the conceivable hypotheses. In 
Mathematics, applied to a method, now obsolete, 
devised by Frenicle c 1666 for solving problems in 
the Theory of Numbers. 

3. The action of putting or thrusting forth from 
any receptacle ; of laying (eggs), hatching (chick- 
ens), bringing forth (a foetus). + Also cotter, that 
which is excluded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. itx. vi. 117 That the. .time 
oftheBeares gestation. . lasting but a fewdayes. .the exclu- 
sion becomes precipitous . .There may.. from this narrow 
time of gestation ensue a minority or smalnesse in the ex- 
clusion. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 145 The strange sagacity 
of little insects in choosing fit places for the exclusion of 
their eggs. 2748 Hartley Observ. Man. r. it. 176 The 
Exclusion of the Fcetus. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat.x. 629/2 
The larva of the Newt, .a few days after its exclusion from 
the egg, 

f 4. The action of discharging (excrement). Also 
cotter, matter excluded, excrement. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. iii no The salt and 
lixiviated serosity .. hath but a single descent, by the guts, 
with the exclusions of the belly. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 

1. ioThe excrements in the Louse, there reposited just before 
exclusion. 

Exclusionary (eksklff^anari), a. [f. prea + 
-ary 1 .] Of or pertaining to exclusion ; character- 
ized by exclusion. 

2817 Bentham Pari. Ref. Catech. p. cliv, Note well the 
persons to whom, in this instance, the exclusionary force is 
in an immediate way applied. 2849 W. M. Best Law 
Evid. (1870) 32 Some of these rules are of an exclusionary 
nature, and reject as legal evidence facts in themselves en- 
titled to consideration. 

Excltrsioner. Obs. exe. Hist. [f. as prea + 
-ER 1 .] One who upholds exclusion; spec, a sup- 
porter of the 1 Exclusion Bill * (see Exclusion i b). 

2685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2019/3 Other Disaffected Exclu- 
sioners. <21734 North Exam. 11. v. (1740)322 How ram* 
pant these Procurators of Power, the Exclusioners, were 
under such Circumstances. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. III. 

439 The court.. were willing to draw up a libel, which 
should be imputed to the exclusioners, and thus render 
them hateful to the people. 

Exclnsionism (eksklff-.^mz m). [f. as prea 

+ -is Jr. J The character, manner, or principles of 
an exclusionist ; cxclusivism. 

2846 Worcester cites Chr. Observer. 1864 in Webster ; 
hence in later Diets. 
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Exclnsionist (eks,kl//* 33 nist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who favours exclusion ; one who 
would exclude another from some privilege. 

182a Hazlitt Tabled., On Heading New Rks. <185?) 22 
And those who claim it for themselves or others arc cxclu- 
sionists in literature. 3825 New Monthly Map. XVI. 372, 
I am not., an cxclurionist in matters of society. 2841-4 
Emerson Ess . , Compensation Whs. (Bohn) 1. 47 The cxclti- 
sionist in religion does not see that he shuts the door of 
heaven on himself in striving to shut out others. 

attrib. 2860 Sat . Rex>. IX. 7/1 How. .could any Minister 
attempt to remove the relics of the exclusionist system 
b. Eng, Hist. A supporter of the Exclusion 
Bill ; sec Exclusion* i b, 

1756 Hume Iiist. Eng. (1854^ Vl.lxviii. 329 The reasoning 
of the cxclusionists appeared the more convincing. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 256 Opponents of the court were 
called Birminghams, 'petitioners and cxclusionists. 

Exclusive (ekskb 7 *stv), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. exclusTv-i ts, f. cxclits - ppl. stem of excludfre to 
Exclude : see -m;. Cf. F. cxclusif -ive.] 

A. adj. 

I. That excludes. 

1 . Having the power or the function of excluding. 
rare. Exclusive voice : right of veto. 

1570 Levins Man!/. 153 Kxclusiue, exclnsinus. 1667 
Milton/'. L. viii. 625^*0. .obstacle find none Of membrane, 
joynt, or limb, exclusive barrs. 2682 Tate Abs. <5 • Archil. 
11. ss+ Who with exclusive bills must now dispense, Debar 
the heir, or starve in his defence. 1706 Phillips (cd. Ker- 
sey) s.v., Sovcraigns have an Exclusive Voice in the Election 
of Popes. 1754 Richardson Grandison V. xxxiv. 217 Your 
‘tutor’, .your friend, your ‘ Brother '(too clearly do I see 
the exclusive force of that last recognition V. 

+ 2 . Excluding (some other) from participation. 
Const, of, to. Sometimes qunswnfo. = *to the 
exclusion of'. Oh. 

2670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 66 The Dutch, .will drive the 
Trade of the World exclusive to the English. 2698 Locke 
Govt. 125 One that was, by Right of Nature, to Inherit all 
. . exclusive . . of his brethren. 2709 SrnvrE Ann. Kef. I. 
xxxii. 370 By this sudden peace exclusive to the English, 
the Protestants were . . wcakr.ed. 

3 . Not admitting of the existence or presence of 
(something); unable to co-cxist, incompatible. 
Exclusive concepts (Logic) : (see quot.) 

a 17x6 Blackall Jl'ks. (2723* I. 4 The lowest Degree (of 
eternal Life and Happiness) is exclusive of all Pain and 
Misery. 3796 Buiikk Regie. Pence i. Wks. VIII. 201 Various 
persons may concur in the same measure on various grounds. 
They may be various, without being contrary to, or exclu- 
sive of each other. 1864 Bowf.n Logic iv. 93 Exclusive Con- 
cepts — animal and vegetable, for instance— do not coincide 
in any part of their Extension. 

4 . Of .a statement, enumeration, measurement, 
etc. ; Excluding, not comprising (something). 
Const, of + to. Of an interval: Not including one 
or both of the specified terminal points. Opposed 
to inclusive. 

. Selden Laws Eng. 11. Pief. (1739)3 Not one instance 
in all that Book is exclusive to the Commons. 2652 Baxter 
Inf. Rapt. (1656) 205 The word, *To such* is. .rather inclu- 
sive as to them, then exclusive. 

b. quast-rtt/z'. (and adv.) So as to exclude ; ac- 
cording to the exclusive mode of computation. (In 
the earlier instances the word is perh. the Lat. adv. 
exclusive : cf. esp. quot. 411626.) 

2525 in Pitcairn Crirn. Trials I. **262 Fra the xiiij day 
forsaid inclusiue, to xx day of be samyn exclusiue. [n 2626 
Bacon J urisdict. Marches Wks. 2740 IV, 233 The distinc- 
tion of exclusive and inclusive is a distinction both in time 
and place.] 2679-88 Seer. Set v. Money C/s as. «jr Jas. (Cam- 
den) 90 From 25th Decemb. last exclusive, to 20th Feb’ry 
following incl. 2724 Swift Wks. (2778)111. 384 Nor do I 
know whether he reckons the dross exclusive or inclusive 
with his three hundred and sixty tons of copper. 2751 
Chambers Cyct., Exclusive . . is also used adverbially: as 
..He sent him all the Gazettes, from No. 395 to No. 300 ex- 
clusive. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. iii. 24 The chfdet . .contained 
four men exclusive of myself and my guide. 

Tlln 1 8th and early 19th c. exclusive of is often 
used where we should now say ‘ irrespective of*, 
‘apart from (the question of) \ 'not to speak of*. 

2762 Mrs. Sheridan Miss S. Bidnl/h (3767) V. 35, I . . 
should (exclusive of any other reasons) have thought myself 
bound, etc. 279s Eliz. Percy II. xor He could not, ex- 
clusive of his moral character^ escape the slur of villany. 
1823 R. Ward Tremaine II. xii. 218, I think I should like 
to know her, exclusive of having lost my way. 2827 Southey 
Hist. Pcnins. War II. 676. 

II. Excluding all but what is specified. 

5 . Logic. Of propositions and particles: (see 
quots. 1864.) 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Osor. in Logicians., 

framyng a sounde and probable Argument from the propo- 
sition Exponent, to the Exclusive. 2725 Watts Logic 111. 
ii. § 4 Exclusive Propositions will form a complex Argument ; 
as, pious Men are the only Favourites of Heaven. 1864 
Bowen Logic v. 235 The English Exclusive particles are, 
one, only, alone, exclusively, etc. '/bid. v. 245 Exclusive 
Propositions limit the Predicate to this one Subject, thereby 
excluding it from every other Subject. 

6. Of a monopoly or grant : Excluding all other 
persons from the rights conferred. Hence of a 
right, privilege, possession, quality, etc.: In which 
others have no share. Sc. Law: (see quot. 1861). 

2765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. i. 129 The 
.French claim ..an exclusive fishery upon the sea-coast. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. ao The king's exclusive, legal title. 
1810 W clungton in Gurw. Dtsp. V. 48B They must be under 


the immediate and exclusive command of their own com- 
manding officer. 3844 H, II. Wilson Brit. Judin* III, 477 
The right of exclusive trade with India, had been withdrawn 
from the Company. 2861 W. Bull Diet. Law Scot. 354/1 
Exclusive Privilege . . is used in a limited acceptation to 
signify the rights and franchises of the nature of monopolies, 
formerly enjoyed by the incorporated trades of a royal burgh. 
1885 Lpool Daily Post 1 June 5 h The Daily Navs. .has, 
by the accuracy of its exclusive information, made, etc. 

b. Exclusively confined to. ran . 

x8ox J. Grahame Sabbath 450 Nor is regret exclusive to 
the old. 

7 . Of actions, sentiments, etc. : Strictly limited 
to the object or objects designated. Exclusive 
dealing: the practice of confining one's custom 
to certain special tradesmen, esp. on political or 
ecclesiastical grounds. 

2836 Dickens Sk. Bos, Election for Beadle 46 A threat of 
exclusive dealing was clearly established against the vestry 
clerk. 3883 H. Sit.nclr in Content p. Rest. XLIII. 9 Ex- 
clusive devotion to work lias the result that amusements 
cease to please, 

8. Employed or followed to the exclusion of 
every thing else ; single, sole, 

1790 Burke Fr. Rn>. Wks. V. 355 If lie had been made 
tli exclusive channel. 186a Sir Ii. B no ijif. Psychol. Inq. 
II. i. 5, 1 do not j»eewhy these should be the exclusive studies 
of our schools. 3865 'I vlok Early Hist. Man. iv. 70 By no 
means the exclusive medium of thought. 2873 M ivart /item. 
Anal. ii. 58 The main or exclusive locomotive organ. 

Ill, 9 . Of a corporate body, government, 
class of society, social circle, etc. : Disposed to 
resist the admission of outsiders to membership or 
to intimacy of association. Hence of persons as 
members of such associations, their temper or 
principles. 

j823^Hazutt Tabled. Ser. it. xvi. (1869) 312 The same 
exclusive and narrow-minded spirit fas that of DRsentersJ. 
2826 Disraeli / 'iv. Grey 11. xiii. 62 Exclusive ! pooh ! trash ! 
talk to ever)’ body. 3847 Emerson Re/r, Men , Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 The literary' class is usually proud and 
exclusive. 2857 Max Muller Chi/s (1B80) I. x. 256 No re- 
ligion . . was more exclusive than that of the llrahrnans. 
2870 E. Peacock Half Skirl. 1. 262 An oligarchic govern- 
ment, as exclusive as that of the worst days of the Venetian 
Republic. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 179 The strange 
animals and rich minerals.. which had so cnlarged the ideas 
. .of the untravelled and exclusive Israelites. 

B. Sk. 

1 . An exclusive proposition or particle. Cf. A. 5. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 943/1 This man hath a 
special insight in inchisiues & cxclusiucs, when he weneth 
y 4 in my words it wer included fete.). 1579 Hoskins' 

Pari. 274 The scriptures that say Christ is in hearten, speakc 
without cxclusiucs, or exceptiues. <22655 Vines Lent's 
Supp. (2677) 285, I will not now stand to prove the exclusive. 
2864 Bowen Logie v. 145 These (ExponiblesJ ore divided 
into Exclusives, Exccptivcs and Restrictive*;. 

* 1 * 2 . — exclusive voice (see A. 1 ; cf. It. exclusivd). 

3599 Sandys Euro/.r S/ec. (1 6r0 247 Whereby having t he 
Exclusive as they terme it ; no Pope can be made but with 
his liking. 

3 . An exclusive person. Cf. A. 9. 

1825IL Ward Tremaine Il.Ji. 24 She came out . . in full 
maturity of fastidiousness, a finished Exclusive. 2837 Lock- 
hart Scott (1839) VIII. 75 One by one, the other exclusives 
were seen engaged in a little tetc-h-tete with her Ladyship. 
2867 Lyd. Child Rom. Repub. xxiii. 2S3 She used to be the 
most fastidious of exclusives. 

Exclusively (cksklri'srvli), adv. [f. prec.+ 

-M’S.] 

+ 1 . In an exclusive sense; by an exclusive mode 
of computation ; with exclusion of the extreme 
points of a series. Oh . : cf. Exclusive A. 4 b. 

3597 Morley Jutrod. Mus. 70 In reckoning your distances 
. .you vnderstood mee exclusiuely, and I meant inclusiuely. 
3656 Cowley Davuieis 111.(1669) unnote, Some understand 
this gift exclusively', as to the Sworcf, Bow, and Girdle. 1662 
Boyle Spring 0/ Air 111. 1X.J16S2) 74 AH the Experiments 
from the 9 to the 27 exclusively our examiner leaving un- 
censurcd. 2679-88 Seer. Sc tv. Money C/tns. 4- Jas. (Cam- 
den) 146^ Com encing the 20th of September last exclusively', • 
and ending the 14th Dec. instant inclusively’. 2726 Ayliffc 
Parcrg. 152 The first Part lasts from the Date of the Cita- 
tion to the . . Contestation of Suit, exclusively. 2805 East 
Re/orts V. 246 The word until, .is used indifferently either 
inclusively or exclusively. 

F 2 . To the exclusion of, without the participa- 
tion of, the persons or things designated. Const. 
of to. Obs. 

2650 Bp. Taylor fib. Pro/h. App. to § 18 (1817) 409 Jin 
baptism] when water is taken exclusively to the Spirit, it is 
very true that it is not water that cleanses the soul, a 1692 
Boyle (J.t, To be esteemed, exclusively to all the rest, its 
inexistent elementary ingredients. 2725-6 Broome Notes 
to Odyssey (J.), Ulysses addresses himself to the queen 
chiefly or primarily, but not exclusively of the king. 2748 
Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. 389 These Criterions might 
establish the Genuineness of the Prophecies, exclusively* of 
all other Evidences. , 

3 . So as to exclude all except some particular 
object, subject, etc. ; solely, 

2650 Cromwell Lett. 12 Sept., Are you troubled that < 
Christ is preached? Is preaching so exclusively your func- 
tion? 1794 Palf.y Etna. (1825) Jl. 294 The power of life 1 
and death resided exclusively' in the Roman governor. 2825 , 
McCulloch Pol. Econ . 11. ii. 153 We do not owe our fires ! 
exclusively' to the miner, or exclusively to the coal mer- 1 
chant. • 1 

+ 4. In a spirit of exclusiveness. Oh. rare . ! 

2824 Jane Austen Mans/. Park(z8$i) 71 A set of men you j 
condemn so exclusively*. j 


Exclusiveness (ckskl/7'sivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being ex- 
clusive ; the desire or tendency to exclude others ; 
exclusive character. 

2730-6 Bailey (folio\ Exclusiveness , exclusive quality, 
2827 Hare Guesses Ser. il (1873) 340 Exclusiveness*. arises 
from the monopolizing spirit of selfishness. 1845 R. Jf.es in 
Encycl. Metro </. II. 715/r The exclusiveness of property. 
3882 Miss Bn addon Mi. Royal II. vii. 336 There were 
others who preferred the exclusiveness of a separate table. 

Exclusivism (ekskltf-siviz’m). [f. as prec.+ 
-ism.] The principle or practice of being exclu- 
sive j systematic exclusiveness. 

1834 Tail's Mag. 1. 598 Exclusivism , — or the principle of 
keeping others without a certain pale, and boasting of being 
within ourselves. 2840 /bid. VII. 798 Hint spirit of gain or 
exclusivism which has seized those who are called the owners 
of the streams. 2887 Lang Myth, Ritual ty Relig. II, 280 
We may* deprecate the charge of exclusivism. 

Ezclirsivist. rare. [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] One 
who maintains the exclusive validity (of a theory). 

2885 Gladstone in ig//* Cent. Noy. 701 The field of Greek 
mythology .. is the favorite sporting-ground of the exclu- 
sivists of the solar theory*. 

Excltfsory (ekskI;7‘sori), a. [ad. late L. ex- 
cluson-us, f. exclus- ppl. stem of excluder: : see 
Exclude v. and -onv.J Having the power or the 
function of excluding ; tending to exclude ; = Ex- 
clusive A. 1 . Const, cf. 

2585 Bosnlr in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 270 To put out the 
Term peremptory , and other that were exclusory of further 
disputations. 2654 ‘ Pala:mon* Friendship 25 'Twere ex- 
treamly tedious to run overall the Vices and shew how they 
were particularly exclusory of Friendship. 1722-280 0 in 
Bailey. 2865 Daily Tel. 4 Nov. 4/5 Hie exclusory laws 
were the result of the narrowest and most exasperating re- 
ligious intolerance. 

t Exco'ct, v. Oh. [f. L. excoct - ppl. stem of 
cxcoqufre, /. cx- out + coqttD e to boil, melt.] 

1 . trans. To produce, extract, or obtain (chiefly, 
a metal) by heat. 

2602 Holland Pliny II. 508 There is a stone., out of which 
. .(with burning) they excoct brassc. 3626 Bacon Sylya § 843 
Salt and sugar, which are excocted by Heat, are dissolved 
by Cold, and Moisture. 2672 J. Webster Metatlogr. iii. 
56 A new Iron is excocted forth of them. 2755 in Johnson. 

b. To drive off by heat. In quot.y/^-. 

. 2563-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1596) 204/k If (BecketJ. .through 
immoderate violence of zealc, did exceed., the same was ex- 
cocted againe and purged by the fire of bis sufTring.^ 2651 

H. More in Enthus. Tri. (2656) 208 Put thy soul into a 
crysip!e..and set it on that fire that will excoct and purge 
out thy drossc. 

2 . To drive off the moisture of; to elaborate, 
refine, mature, ripen. 

*57 * J* Joses Bathes of Bath it. 18 b, Arguingc an earthy 
drycnes, temperotJy excocted, and not narchcd. 1576 New- 
ton tr. Lemnic's Complex. (1633) 279 Their head. .is not of 
ability to cxcoct the nutriment into the use and comlinesse 
of haires. 2720 T. Fuller P/iann. Extern/ . 282 The Saliva 
. .so excocted and viscid as to bring hazard of Suffocation. 
Ibid. 297 Bile.. too much excocted. .makes wild Mischief. 

tExcO'Ct, pa.pple. Obs. rare-' 1 , [ad. L. ex- 
coct-us , pa. pple. of cxcoqucrc : see prcc.] Boiled 
thoroughly. 

2576 Newton tr. Lemnic's Complex. (1 633) 273 An un- 
savory’ humour. . which being excoct, settled.. and fined 
from the drcgges..is brought to the nature of pure and 
good Wine. 

+ Exco'ction. Obs. rare. [ad. late L, cxcoc- 
t ion -cm , n. of action f. cxcoqucrc : see Excoct.] 
The action of extracting or elaborating by heat. 

2640 G. Wats tr. Bacon’s Ads 1 . Learn. y. ii. 228 In the ex- 
cocttons and depurations of Metalls it is a familiar error, 
that to advance excoction, they* augment the heate of the 
Fornace. 3725 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. II. vii. 316 
There are other Things, which are not as yet found out, as 
. .Excoction of the thinnest Waters. 

+ Excodica'tion. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. late L. 
cxcodicdlion-em , n. of action f. excodica-re to re- 
move the soil from the roots of a tree, f. cx- (see 
Ex- prcfA') + codex , codic-em , later form of ccuidex 
stem, trunk.] The action of digging up or re- 
moving the soil from the roots of a tree. 

c 2420 Pailad . on Husb. 11. 3 Excod icacion. - is hem [vines) 
to desolate Of erthe, and all from every roote abate. 

Excogitable (ckskp'd^itab’l) a. fas if ad. L. 
*excbgitdbilis f. ex cogitdre : see next.] That admits 
of being excogitated. (In quot. mistake for inex- 
cogitable ; the It. original hns iuescogitabile.) 

2592 R. D. Hypncrotomacjiia 67 They brought mee into 
a fayre Orchy-ard of excogitable expense, tyme, and subtel* 
tie of woorke-manshippe. _ . 

. Excogitate (ekskp-d^itrR), v. [f. L. excdgilai- 
ppl. stem of cxcogitare to find out by thinking, f. 
ex- out + cogitdre to think : see Cogitate.] 

I. trans. To think out ; to construct, frame, or 
develop in thought ; to contrive, devise. Also with 
inf or sentence as obj. 

c 2530 H. Downs in Froude Hist. Eng. I. 39, I have en- 
deavoured myself . . to excogitate how I might most proht 
him. 1546 LANGtEY Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. vi. 22 IvPJmie 
saieth he euer thought y ft the Assirians Excogitated the 
letters, which Cadmus brought out .of Phenice into Grcce. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clxxii. 734 The Ancients have ex- 
cogitated many and sundry wayes for to find out the true 
time. 2665 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 167 Dr. Wilkins, Sir 
Win. Petty, and Mr. Hookey with our operator, .are ex- 
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cogitating new rigging for ships. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xx. (1870) II. 4 We here excogitate no new, no oc- 
cult principle. 1868 Browning Ring 4* Bk. in. 712 He .. 
did at last excogitate How he might keep the good and 
leave the bad. 

absol. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Bevel, viii. 214 He ceases 
to observe, and begins to presume, or excogitate. 

^ 12 . intr. = Cogitate. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. xxxvL 266/1 When 
thereon I doe excogitate, Intrinsicallandquerimoniouspaines 
Doe pulverise the concaue of my braines. 

f ExCO'gitate, pple. Obs. [ad. J^.cxcdgitdt-ns, 
pa. pple. of excogitd-re : see prec.] Used as pa. 
pple. of prec. 

Z53X Elyot Gov. h. vii, What noble statutes, ordinances, 
and actes of counsaile from time to time haue bene excogi- 
tate. 1542 Henry VIII Declar. Scots 196 It appereth a 
playne deuise only excogitate for a delay. 1689 tr. Buck - 
(titan's De Jure Regui 30 Honour. . can be told or excogitate 
to be in any Man. 

Excogitated (eksk/rd^itrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
verb + -ed'.] Thought out, contrived, devised. 

<1:2619 Fotherby Atheom. 1. vii. § 3 An excogitated and 
composed tale, to deceiue the world. 1814 Chalmers Evid . 
Chr . Revel, x. 267 An assumed or excogitated principle of 
ourown. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 177 An excogitated 
systemj arising by the evolution of pure thought. 

Excogitation (ekskp-dgiteijan). [ad. L. tx- 
cogitalidn-cm, n. of action f. exedgiiare to think 
out: see Excogitate.] 

1. The action of excogitating ; thinking out ; re- 
flection, mental contrivance. Const, of. 

X531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiii, To consideration pertalneth ex- 
cogitation and auisement. 1635 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 
1. Pref. (1858) 3 Many of them cast away all their fair por- 
tion of time, in. .excogitation of idle words. X759 Johnson 
Basselas xliii. The labour of excogitation is too violent to 
last long. 1854 H. Rogers Ess . (x86o) II. 12 Patient ex- 
cogitation must be the metaphysician’s great instrument. 
1865 Dickens Mill. Er. 1. ii, To the excogitation of this 
problem, [he] had devoted many anxious hours. 

2. A result of the action ; a plan thought out ; a 
contrivance, an invention. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos . 1. 81 The second Experiment is 
one of the ingenious Excogitations of M, Gascoign’s. a 1687 
Petty Pol.Aritk. 1./1671) 21 All these Particulars, said to 
be the subtile Excogitations of the Hollanders. 1706 Phil- 
lips, Excogitation , an Invention or Derice. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey. 1748 Smollett Rod.' Band. (1812) I. 292, I will 
impart my own simple excogitations. 

Excogitative (ekskp-djitettiv), a. [f. Ex- 
cogitate v. + -ive.J Adapted for, concerned with, 
or having the power of excogitating. 

1846 H. Rogers Ess. I.iy. 170 In mathematics, where the 
demands on the excogitative faculties are so great. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., I had an acute excogitative 
ability. I could reason out an idea. 

Excogitator (eksk/rdsit^toi). [agent-n. f. L. 
excogitdre : see Excogitate and -or.] One who 
excogitates. 

1847 Sir W. Hamilton Let. Dc Morgan 28 An original 
excogitator of the doctrine. 

+ Exco gitous, Obs. rare— 1 . [f.L. exedgit-dre 
-f -ous ; alter med.L. cogitosus.'] Inventive. 

1646 N. Lockyf.r Serin. 15 Impatience is very excogitous. 
+ Excola’tion. Obs. rare— *. [ad. L. excolci- 
iion-etn, n. of action f. ex coldre to strain out, f. 
ex - out + coldre to filter.] The action of filtering 
or straining out. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man v. 83 A certaine worke made in 
the reynes to the excretion or excolation of Urine. 

t Excomme'nge, Obs. [ad. AF. *excom- 
enger , OF. escomenger , corresp. to Pr. cscomeniar , 
cscomengar L. excommunicare to Excommuni- 
cate.] traits. To excommunicate. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. vii. 186 Yf the 
synner be fallen into sentence, excommenged or interdyted. 
1577 HoLtNSHED Chron. II. 26/2 The pope excommenged 
the towne. 1641 Ternies de la Ley 149 Excommengement 
. . is where a man by the iudgement in Court Christian is 
Excommenged. 

Hence Excommengement [OF. escomenge- 
meul], excommunication. 

1495 Act x 1 Hen. V/I, c. 2 4 § t Any . . excommengement 
pleded or alleged in the partie playntif. 1531 St. Germans 
Doctor ff Stud, u- xxxii, Yf the excommengement be of 
record in the kvnges courte. 1628 Coke On Lift. 134 a, 
None can certifie excommengement but only the Bishop. 
1641 [see above]. 

*}> Exco-mmon, v. nonce-wd. [f. E si- pref \ -4- 

Common: cf. next.] -= Discommon (see quot.). 

1667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. x. (1743) 241 
For lighter offences they [members of Lincoln’s Inn, etc-] 
are only excommoned, or put out of commons, not to eat 
with the rest. 

t ExCO'mimine, Obs. Also 5-6 excom- 
(m)yne. [ad. F. excommunier, ad. L. cxcommii- 
niedre : see Excommunicate.] 

1. trans. {Eccl.) = Excommunicate i . 

1483 Caxton Cato F ij.'Alle those that byleve the sortleges 
and devynours been excommunyd. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 77 To be excommyned & de- 
parted by inortall synne from, .the holy chyrche catholyke. 
1608 T. Morton Preamb. Incounter 27 He was admo- 
nished and excommuned before he was degraded. 

2. transf. With double obj. : To excommunicate 
or exclude from. 

1650 Fuller Pis*ah 11. iv. i. 15 We cannot recover Paphos 
proportionably into this Map, behold it therefore peeping 
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In, but excommuned the fines thereof 1634 Gait on Pleas. 
Notes 1. vL 21 Poets.. were excommun’d Plato’s Common 
Wealth. 

+ Esco'miimnement. Obs- » [ad. OF. cx- 

comuniement .] — Excommunication. 

1530 Palsgr. 2x8 /x Excomunement, ex commence. 

Excommunicable (ekskpmi?rnikab T i), a. [f. 
Excommunic-ate v. + -able.] Liable to be ex- 
communicated ; deserving excommunication. • Of 
an offence : Punishable by excommunication. . 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. lit. i. (1617) 84 Altho’ they be im- 
pious idolaters, wicked Heretikes, persons excommunicable. 
1646 Burd. Issach. in Phenix 1708 II. 281 This Assembly 
is above the King, .to their Orders he must give Obedience : 
otherwise he is excommunicable. 1680 Baxter Cath. 
Comniun. (1684} 13 To render each other odious, or vile, 
and excommunicable. 1836 Keble in Hooker's Wks. (1843) 
I. Pref. 28 What offences are excommunicable. 

Excommuilicant (eksk(?mi:7'nikant). [ad. L. 
excommiinicant-cm, pr. pple. of excommunicare-. 
see Excommunicate. (With sense 2 cf. Examin- 
ant 2.)] 

I. One who excommunicates; an excommunicator. 

x6$x Hobbes Lcviath. iil xlii. 308 Might be a greater 

pain to the Excommunicant than to the Excommunicate. 

*H 2 . = Excommunicate B. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 313 Likewise with these, we 
arraunge all. .excommunicants, heretiques, vsurers, pan- 
dars, histrions, or stage players. 1641 Heylin Hist . Epi- 
scopacy (1657) II. 365 When as the wickednesse of Felicissi- 
mus. .was growne unto the height, the Father of his owne 
authority denounced him excommunicant. 1887 J. Marti- 
neau National Church in Coittcmp. Rev. LI. 416 Innu- 
merable swarms of excommunicants — Donatists, Arians, 
Monophysites, Atbigenses, Hussites. [In mod. Diets.] 

Excommunicate (eksk^mm’niktt), pa. pple., 
ppl. a. and sb. Also 6, S -icafc. [ad. L. excommu- 
nical-us, pa. pple. of excommunicd-re (see next).] 

A. , pa. pple. and ppl. adj. 

1. Excommunicated, arch. 

1526 Tindale John ix. 22 He shulde be excommunicat 
out of the Sinagoge. 1662 Lamont Diary 21 Sept. 195 
Divers persons were excommunicat att this tynie. 1762 
Hume Hist. Engxiv. 129 They. .engaged the bishops.. to 
pronounce him [GavastonJ excommunicate if he remained 
any longer in the kingdom. 1839 Bailey Festus Proem 
(1848) 5/1 Nor is this An outlawed orb nor excommunicate. 

1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. 121 None of his allies., 
could fight side by side with an excommunicate king. 

K 2. Excommunicate things (tr. Heb. Din herein)'. 
objects devoted to destruction. 

1551 Bible (Matthew) Josh. vi. 18 If you take of the ex- 
communicate thyngs so sha! you make the hooste of Israel! 
excommunicate. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 213 Achan.. 
took of the excommunicate things of Jerico. 

B. sb. An excommunicated person. 

1562 in Strype-ri««. Ref. I. xxxi. 349 Those excommuni- 
cates, for whom there is aSignifcavit directed. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng. iv. (1851) 259 Thou hast neglected to abstain from 
the House of that Excommunicate, <*2712 Ken Hymns 
Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 135 Jews you as Excommuni- 
cates will treat. 9*852 Miss Yonce Cameos. (1877) III. xxx. 
309 They turned the coffin of Gaston de Foix, as an excom- 
municate, out of the Cathedral. 

transf. 1626 Shirlf.y Brothers m. i, Poor Fernando, for 
her sake, must stand An excommunicate from every blessing. 
1640 T. Carew To my inconstant Mistris i, Thou, poore 
excommunicate Fromall the joyes of love. 

Excommunicate (ekskpmi? 7 *mk<?q), v. Also 
6 -icat. [f. late (Eccl.) L. excommunicat - ppl. 
stem of excommunicare lit. Ho put out of the 
community,’ f. ex- out + communis common, on the 
analogy of communicdre (see Communicate).] 

1. trans. {Eccl.) To cat off from communion ; to 
exclude, by an authoritative sentence, from parti- 
cipation in the sacraments and services of the 
church, or from religious rites in general. 

1526-34 Tindale John xyl 2 They shall excommunicat 
you. 1579 Tomson Calvin 3 Serm. Tim. it8/i To deliuer to 
Sathan is nothing else, but to excommunicate a man. 1660 
R. Coke Power <5- Subj. 10 If a man he excommunicated, 
he shall have no advantage or relief in any plea by the 
common law. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 
189 They [the Druids] were further armed with a power of 
. .excommunicating any obnoxious persons. 1815 Welling- 
ton 19 Jan. in _Gurw. Disp. XII. 250 The actors of the 
Theatre Frangais having been excommunicated, .the curate 
of St. Roch refused to receive the body into the Church. 

1875 Bryce Holy Bom. Emp. xfii. (ed. 5) 209 Excommuni- 
cated by Gregory IX for not going to Palestine, he 
[Frederick II] went, and was excommunicated for going. 

+ b. To forbid (an action) under pain of ex- 
communication. Obs. rare. 

1644 Milton Areop. "Wks. (1847) 106/1 Martin the fifth by 
his hull, - was the first that excommunicated the reading of 
heretical books. 

2 . transf. 

1602 Rowlands Greene's Ghost. 3 To be reiected and ex- 
communicated from the fellowship of all honest men. 1666 

J. Smith Old Age (1752)46 [In assimilation] those [parts of 
the chyle] that are like to prove unconformable, are excom- 
municated to the pores. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. iii. (1865) 
24 He was excommunicated; put out of the pale of the 
school, 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 93 If he were con- 
tumacious he might be excommunicated, or, in other words, 
be deprived of all civil rights and imprisoned for life. 

Hence Excommirnicated ppl. a. ; also absol., 
Excornmirnicating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1580 Baret Ah. E 430 Excommunicated. 1648 Jenkyn 
Blind Guide i. 4 The faithfull with a hob' scorn neglect his 
excommunicating of you. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. m. 


tx. 93 That none eat or drink vrith such an excommunicated 
person. 17x5 M. Davies Aihcn. Brit. I. 252 Neither 
bound to.. Obey an Excommunicated Queen. 18x4 Scott 
Ed. of Isles 11. xxiv. Or dream of greeting, peace or truce, 
With excommunicated Bruce ! 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. n. 

v. vi, Plotting Aristocrats, and excommunicating Dissident 
Priests. 1843 S. Austin Rankes Hist. Kef. II. 4S7 The 
right of excommunicating, .is inherent in every man. 1E62 
Trench JMirctc. xrifi. 303 In case the excommunicated 
showed no sign of repentance. 

Excommunication (eksk^m \ rin i -/sn } . 

Also 5 excomunycacion. [ad. late L. excommu- 
niedtion-em, f. excommunicare : see prec. and 
-ATION. Cf. F. excommunication .] The action 
of excommunicating or cutting off from fellowship. 

1. Eccl. The action of excluding an offending 
Christian from the communion of the Church ; the 
state or fact of being so excluded. Also in wider 
sense : The exclusion of an offending member from 
any religious community, e.g. Jewish or heathen. 

The Canon Lawrecognizes two kinds of excommunication : 
the lesser, by which an offender is deprived of the right to 
participate in the sacraments the greater, by which he is 
cut off from all communication with the church or its 
members. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vt. clxiv. 168 This to he obseruyd 
vpon payne of excomunycacion. 1535 Eden Decades 172 
We furthermore streightly inhibite all mancr of persons . . 
vnder the peyne of the sentence of excommunication . . to 
trauayle for marchaundies. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 
502 This part of the power of the keys, by which men were 
thrust out from the kingdom of God, is that which is called 
excommunication. <11744 Pope Love of the JPorld Re- 
proved, Apart in every swine No friend.. May taste. .On 
pain of excommunication. _ 1781 Gibbon Dccl. «$• P- HI. 
34 A sentence of excommunication was pronounced, which 
enjoined Ambrose to depart from Milan without delay. 
1836 FRovDB.Hisf. Eng: (1858)!. iii. 192 Excommunication 
seems but a fight thing when there are many communions, 
b. transf. 

1830 Hood Haunted H. 1. iii, A house — but under some 
prodigious ban Of Excommunication. 1840 — Up the 
Rhine 16 The yellow flag which indicates that sanitary ex- 
communication [quarantine]. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 34 
He calls you a utilitarian. The greater excommunication 
being thus denounced against you. 

2. Short for ‘sentence of excommunication’. 

*647 Clarendon . Hist, Reb. 11. (1843) 43/2 To restrain 

any excommunication from being pronounced, .without the 
approbation of the bishop. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. tr P. III. IvL 
366 By some acts of rapine or sacrilege, he had incurred a 
papal excommunication. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, vii. 129 
The pope fulminated an excommunication against him. 

3. (See quot.) 

1751 Chambbrs Cycl. s.v., The rule of the Benedictines 
gives the name Excommunication, to the being excluded 
from the oratory, and the common table cf the house. 

Excommimicativ^ (eksk^mir/nikvkivb a. 
[f. Excommunicate v. + -iye.] a. Characterized 
by the refusal of communion, b. Containing a 
sentence of excommunication, c. Also of persons : 
Disposed or eager to excommunicate. 

282s Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) L 166 Noother Church 
acts on so narrow and excommunicative a principle. 1838 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. (1865) 1 . 11. iv. 68 Thomas a Becket.. 
coming home excommunicative. 1876 Ccnlemp. Rev. 
XXVIII. 65 There was in existence an excommunicative 
decree against comedians. 

Excommunicator (ekskpmiri’nikrita-i). [f. as 
prec. + -or.] One who excommunicates. 

2643 Prynne Treachery <$- Dishy. 8 King John., himselfe 
W’as one of the Excommunicators. *681 Baxter Anssv. 
Dodivell ii.12 Who will judg, hut the Excommunicator, 
what is unsinful as to his act! 2828 D’Israeli Chas. /, I. 

vi. 169 The Pope, who succeeded the excommunicator of 
Elizabeth. 2833 Milman Lat. Chr. (2864) IV. vil ii. 94 
He must obtain the absolution from his excommunicator. 

Excommunicatory (eksk^miri'nikatsri), a. 
[f. as prec. + -ORY.] a. Of or pertaining to ex- 
communication. b. = Excommunicative c. 

a. *683 Cave^wc. Ch. Gov/. 292 The Excommunicatory 
letter sent to Acacius himself. 2833 Milman Lai. Chr. 
(1864) HI- vl iii- 458 The spiritual death inflicted by the 
excommunicatory decree of the church at Augsburg. 1884 
M. Rule Pref. to Eadmeri Historia Novormn jh, The 
excommunicatory sentence which the council of Bari ad- 
judged the Red King to have incurred. 

b. 2837 Carlyle Fr.'Rev .. ». v. vi, The ex-communica- 
tory Priests give new trouble in the Maine and Loire. 

+ Excommu’nion. Obs. [? f. Excommune v., 
on th e anal ogy o f comm union. C f. Pg. excomunhav J 
= Excommunication. (Frequent in Milton.) 

2642 Milton CJt. Govt. ir. iii Wks. (1847)51/1 They, .hold- 
ing forth the dreadful sponge of excommunion pronounce 
him wiped out of the list of God's inheritance. 164a Retnen - 
str. Ch. tret. 32 There was an Excommunion from the chief 
of their Church, against any of his Religion that would not 
do the like. 1639 Milton Civ. Pcnvcr Eccl. Causes Wks. 
1738 I. 349 Such are punished by Excommunion only, 
t Exco’mmuny. obs. In 6 eicomunye. 
[a. OF. excommunie, f. excommunier to excom- 
municate.] = Excommunication. 

2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. ix. 195 Paynes 
canonycalles as ben excomunye, suspencyon, interdyte. 

Exco(m)myxie,Yar. form of Excommunezl Obs. 

+ Exco’ncavate, V. Obs. [f. L. ex- out + con- 
cavus Concave + -ate 3.] trans. To hollow out. 

*599 A- M. tr. GabelheuePs Bk. Physicke 241/2 lixcon- 
cavate an onione, replenishe him agayne with saffem, etc. 

f Exco*rdiate f ppl- a - Obs. [f. Ex- + L. cord-, 
cor heart + -(iLyte Deprived of heart or courage. 
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EXCORIABLE. 

1594 Zefhcria xxxix, If at last, she all, through fear ex- 
cordiate, Command thee not to peace. - 

Excoriable (ekskoo’riab’l), a. rare— 1 , [f. JE. 
excoria-re (see next) + -ble.] Capable of being 
excoriated ; that may be rubbed or stripped off. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus Hi. 147 Such n natural 
net is the scaly covering of fishes . . even in such as are 
excoriable and consist of smaller scales, as Bretts, Soals- 

Excoriate (eksko<>’ri|*it), v. Also pa. pple. 6- 
q Excoriate, [f. L. excoriat • ppl. stem of exeori - 
iire to strip off the hide, f. ex- out +corium hide.] 
+ 1 . tram. To pull off the skin or hide from (a 
man or beast) j to flay. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World III. 41 Otanes. .whom Cam- 
byscs had excoriated for false judgement, a 1653 Got'cc 
Comm. Htb. iv. 13 llcasts. .being excoriated or flayed, were 
cut down from the neck to the rump, a x68t Wharton 
Fasts ff Fest. Wks. (1683) 26 He [St. Bartholomew] was, . 
Excoriated, or fteaccl alive. i 8 z 6 Diskacu Fit/. Grey if. 
xv. 77 They compliment them (their victims] upon.. the 
delicacy of their limbs prior to excoriating them. 

b. tram/. To strip off the rind or bark from. 

177S Asn, Excoriating, taking off the bark. 

2 . To remove portions of the skin (or analogous 
membrane) from. Now chiefly Path . of the action 
of corrosives, of abrasion, etc. 

1497 Br. Alcock Mens Perfect . E ij a, Excoriate and 
wounde dayjy theyr self with sharpe hayr. 1605 TlMME 
Quersit, 1. xiii. 60 The intrall.s being excoriated, death by a 
lingering consumption ensueth. 1656 Ridgley Pratt. 
PJiysick 109 The ends of his Fingers are supposed to be 
excoriated.. 177 r Smollett Hunifh. Ci. (1815 > 77 Stuffing 
my nose with spirit of hartshorn, till the whole inside was 
excoriated. 1857 C. B rostz Professor II. xx. 104 My lips 
. .were excoriated as with vinegar and gall. *867 F. II. 
Lvdlow L/l/le Briggs & I - D1 The grand idea of how to fix 
jt in a boy’s memory was to excoriate his palm. 

3 . traits/, and Jig. 

1633 J. Fisher True Trojans til, viii. in Hail . Dadsley 
XII. 506 Though wrongs excoriate the heart. x66r R. W. 
Cottf Cliarae ., Celltdgc Butler (1660)67 He can excoriate a 
loafe, 1708 Mottf.ux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 Excoriating 
the Language Latiale. 1809 Naval Chrotu XXV. 209 It 
(lightning] excoriated the lower part of the head post. 

4 . To strip or peel off (the skin) ; to remove 
(the lining membrane] by corrosion. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cix. 41 b, Excoriat the skynand 
maturat the matter. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 71 Be* 
cause it may bee excoriated or flayed off. <n^i Bovlf Hist. 
Air xix. Wks. 1772 V. 694 The neat of the Island Squati- 
ena. -excoriates the skin. 1767 Goocn Treat. Wounds I. 
445 To prevent.. the matter, .from excoriating the skin. 
1843 Bethunc Sc. Fireside Stor. 62 Exuding acrid matter, 
and thereby excoriating the cuticle. 

Excoriate (ekskoa-rijrit), j>ple. arch .; also 6-7 
-at. [ad. L. cxcoridt-us ,. pa. pple. of cxcorid-re : 
see next.] A. Used as pa. pple. of prec. B. ppl. 
a. = next. 

7544 Phaer Regint. Lyfe (1546) K j, If the bowels be ex- 
coriat, ye shal give thys peculiar remedy. 1560 Holland 
Crt. Venus u. 344 Tratour..Thow seruis quick to be ex- 
coriate. 1681 Colvil IVhigs Sufflic. (1751) 109 While hips 
excoriat, made him swaddle Through all the corners of the 
saddle. 1791 CowrF.n Yardley Oak 5 A shattered veteran 
■ .with excoriate forks. 1814 Cary Dante 55 The pack., 
came Excoriate from the lash, 
t b. with allusion to the practice of circumcision. 
1611 . Panegyr. Verses in Coryat Crudities, He more 
prevail'd against the'xcoriate I ewes Then Broughton could. 

Excoriated (cksktb’riicited),///. a. [f. Exco- 
riate v.+ -ed 1 .] Having the skin or rind rubbed 
or stripped off. Also trails/, and fig. 

x66t Lovell Hist. Anim. ff Min. 49 The decoction of a 
Fox excoriated and embo welled, .used as an embrocation. 
1676 Wiseman C hiring. Treat. (J.), An hypersarcosis arises 
upon the. excoriated eyelid. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) 
V . 233 ’Tis meer exconatcd Latiality. 18*9 G. S. Faber Dis- 
pensations (1823) II. 296 Pointing to bis excoriated frame. 

Excoriation (ekskua'-ri^-Jan). [f. Excoriate 

v . ; see -atiox. Cf. F. excoria/ioni] 

1 . The action of excoriating ; the state of being 
excoriated : f a. the action or process of flaying 
(a man or beast {oh. r.)) ; b. the action of abrading 
a portion of the cuticle, or of the coating of any 
organ of the body; an instance of this; c. the 
action of stripping off (the bark of a treeb 

a. 1607 Brewer Lingua 111. v, A little before the excoria- 
tion of ftlarsyas. 1635 Austin Aledit. 220 Some keep the 
day of his [Bartholomew’s) Excoriation ; and some, the 
day of his Decollation holy. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. n. 
ix. 141 After the killing of the Holocaust, follows the ex- 
coriation, and dissection. 

b. 1447 Bokenham Scyntys (Roxb.) 25a The reed flyx.. 
wyth of the guttys excoryacyoun Sendytn owte sangweyn 
agestyoun. 1578 Lyte Dodoc/is iv. Ixxx. 544 They drinke it 
(tragacanth). .against excoriation or knawing of the bladder. 
1596 Danett tr. Comines 296 A sharpe sicknes of excoria- 
tion and the stone. 1664 H. More Myst, Itiiq. xxii. 84 
What Flagellations and Excoriations of the Body. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 133 R3. 1 was punished with artificial 
excoriations in hopes of gaining new graces with a new skin. 
1774 Gqldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 09 The Germans, .com- 
plained of a slight excoriation of the lips. 1813 W. Heber- 
den in Med. Trans . <1815! V. 39 Stopping the Excoriation 
. .consequent upon continual Pressure in Bed. 1844 Tuiter 
Twins xv. Lash, lanh, lash, in furious and fast succession., 
to the universal excoriation of Mr. Julian Tracy. 

C, 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 125 The constant ex- 
coriation of the bark also produces a variety of hues. . , 

2 * fig- 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 207 Hee hath marvailously 
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enhanc’d the revenues, .of the Crowns, though with a pitifull 
excoriation of the poorer sort. 1651 Baxter Inf. Baft . 
Apol. 22 It is the excoriation and exulccration of mens 
spirits that usually causeth the smart. 

3 . An excoriated place (on the body) : a sore. . , 

C1540 in Vicary's Aunt. App, ix. (1BE8) 221 A piastre 
devised by the kinges Maiestie at Grcncwich, and made at 
Wcstminstrc, to. .hcalc excoriacions. 175* Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., He had a grievous excoriation behind, with riding post. 
1874 tr. Van Bumfs Dis. Genit. Org. 19 The epithelium 
comes off in patches, leaving irregular excoriations. 

t Exco'rporate, ppl. a. Obs. [f. h. ex- (sec 
Ex- pref. 1 ) + corf or-, corpus body + -ATI:-. Cf. 
iNCOitroiiATK.] Disembodied. 

rt 1619 T. Gofp Bajuzet iv. ix. So Jove I come, excorpo- 
ratc, divine, Immortal ns thyself. 

Excorse : sec Excounsi: v. Obs. 

Excorticate (ckskputiktft}, v. [f. I„ ex- out 
+ cortic- stem of cortex bark, shell + -ATK : >.] trails. 
To pull or strip off the bark from (a tree), or the 
shell from (a nut, seed). Also fig. 

1657 Tomlinson Ret ion's Disf. 63 The seeds.. are excorti- 
cated by n knife. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 69 Moss is to be 
nibb'd and scrap’d off with some fit instrument of Wood, 
which may not excorticate the Tree. 1844 Alii. Sstmi 
Adv. Mr. Ledbury v. (1886) 16 looking about the nails as 
if he had been excorticating millions of new walnuts. 

b. Jig. 

1600 O. E. Reft, to Libel in. vi. 31 To make bis eloquence 
seeme more admirable, he doth excorticate certaine Latin 
words according to his Romish fashion. 

Hence Exco*rticatod ppl. a. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Excorticated, fleycd or pleled. 1693 
Sir L. King in Phil. Trans. XVII. 863 (Whole Oatmeal, or) 
an Excorticated Oat. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Din - 
hexafte. Take Juniper-Berries uncxcorticatcd, and Bay 
Bernes excorticated. 

Excortication (ckskp rtik^’fon). [f. prec. : 
sec -ATIOH. Cf. F. excortication.\ Tiic action of 
stripping off or peeling the bnrk (from a tree). 

j66a Evelyn Sylva (17761 517 The prejudice accruing 
thereby as. to the Tanner (in regard oi the more difficult 
Excortication}. _ 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Infirmities 
of trees, Excortication and Bark-Baring. 

tExcou*rse, sb. Obs . [variant of Excurse, 

after the analogy of Course.] 

1 . The action of running forth or out ; an excur- 
sion or sally ; usually a hostile or marauding one. 

*5*3 St. Pafers Hen. VI / /, IV'. 35 The rodes and ex- 
courses divised, to be made or not made, as ye shal sc the 
once to rcauyre. 1557 Payne L Barclay's Jugurth 20 b, 
He assailed and tnoaded more inwardly.. by cxcourscs of 
his horsemen. 1584 R. Scor Discav. Witcher, xil it. 43 
During the whole time of the witches excoursc, the diuefi 
occupieth the roomc and place of the witch. 

2 . n. The means of sallying forth, b. The 
extent of ground covered, range (of a person r s 
activity, also of a chain of mountains). 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Ettg. Hist. 1, 6 The nation of Britons 
..havinge thetber excoursc owt of Frounce did occupie the 
ilonde. Ibid., The mountaync Grampius. .from the entree 
of the ryve r Dee..hnthe excourse to tlioi Irish seas. *555 
Bonner Necess. Doctr. C, The Excourse of hyra is even 
unto the helles. 

3 . =* Excursus 2. 

*579 Euj.ke He ski ns' . Pa rt. 344 He interiaceth a fond 
excoursc of the authorilic of the later writers, 
t Excou’rSe, v. Obs. ? Also excorse, [var. 
of Scourse.] itilr. To exchange, barter, 1 swop’. 
(It is doubtful whether quot. 1593 belongs here.) 

*593 Nashe Christ's 7 \ 52 b, So shall you be ready to 
curse God, and desire to be swallowed quicke, to excorse 
the agony you are in. 2623 Cockeram n, To Change.. 
Excourse, Trucke, Traffique .. Barter. 

+ Excre'atlle, a. Obs. rarc-°. [ad. L. cx- 
( s'ereabilis , f. ex(s)crea-re : see Excreate and 
-aijle.] That may be spit out. 

2623-6 Cockeram, ExcrcabU , which easily may be spit 
out. 1656-81^ Blount Glossogr., Excreable , that may be 
voided by spitting or retching, a 1745 Swift (W.X 1832 
in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

Excrease, var. of Excuesce v. Obs. 
t Excrea'te, v. Obs~° [f. L. ex{s)crcdt-, ppl. 
stem of cx[s)cre- 5 re to spit out by coughing (f. ex- 
+ sere-arc to liawk, hem) + -ate3.] trans. To 
cough or hawk up ; to spit out. 

1623-6 in Cockeram. 1721-1800 in Bailey; whence in 
mod. Diets. 

t Excrea*tion. Obs. [ad. L. €x{s)crealion-em , 
n. of action f. cx(s)crcd-rc ; see prec.] The action 
of coughing up or spitting out ; expectoration. 

<xi5$6 Cranmer IVks. II. 320 Extreme coughing and ex- 
creations which I cannot eschew. 1607 TorSELL Four-f. 
Beasts { 1673) 204 The rennet, .stayeth bleeding, and refresn- 
eth excreations of bloud. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of 
God 277 Sweet., Incrassating Things.. may help Excrea- 
tion out of the Throat. 1620 Venner^ Via Recta (1630) 323 
The excrements of the braine must daily be avoyded thorow 
the mouth by spetting and excreation. 

Excrement 1 (e-kskrfment). [a. F. ex ere- ■ 
ment, ad. L. exerement-um what is sifted out, f. 
excre excernfre (see Exceun, Excrete), f. ex- 
out + cernbre to sift] 

+ 1 - That which remains after a process of sifting 
or refining ; the'dregs, lees, refuse. In quots. pi, 
only. . Obs. 

1576 Baker fetuell of Health 161 b, When as in it shall 
no other be contayncd or remaine then the excrementes of 
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the sage. 1610 M a RKJM.m Mast erf . ». clxxiii. 501 Tartar U 
the excrements of wine, which stteke to the vesscll. 1698 
Kejll Exam. Th. Earth (1734) 299 This Earth.. he stiles 
the very dregs and excrements of nature. 

2 . Phys. a. 1 That which is cast out of the 
animal body by any of the natural cmunctories , 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.); superfluous , matter thrown off 
by the bodily organs ; an excreted substance. Now 
rare in general sense. 

1565 Coorcn Thesaurus , Excrement imt, the dregges or 
excrementes of digestion made in the bodie; as fleume, 
choler, melancholic, urine, sweate, snivel!, spittel, milke, 
ordure. 1570-6 I^amhardk P'eramb. Kent (1826! 2S9 Why 
doe they not. .offer us their Spittle, and other excrements 
of the body to be kissed? 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 
(1673) 356 This excrement (urine) is meerly proper to four- 
footed living-beasts. 1658 A. Fox t r.Wurtd Surg. in. iv. 227 
Corruption is the excrement of wounds. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet, II. S iv b/2 The Nose serves to. .give a Passage 
to a Sort of Excrement. 2745 Berkeley Let. Wks. iZji 
IV. 305 The ^out. -throws off a sharp excrement from the 
blood to the limbs. 

transf. 1577 B. Goock Heresbac/fs Husb.iv. (1586) i2ob, 
Whether it [manna] bee the sweatc or excrement of tlic 
Heavens, or a certaine spittle of the starres. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Some hold ambergrise. .an excrement of the sea 
b. csp. 1 The alvinc fatecs or the waste matter 
discharged from the bowels’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 
Commonly//, or colled, sing.; rarely sing, with an. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthc u. 1^1541) 18 b, Brcade haueing 
modi branne, fyllcththc bealywhh excrementes^ 1555 Eden 
Decades 213 The excremente which they auovde is a lyuynge 
wormc. 1678 Marvell Grcnoth Pofcry Wks. 1875 IV. 413 
But.. he is an ill woodman that knows not the size of the 
beast by the proportion of his excrement, 1704 Swift T. 
Tub (1711) 209 A fly, driven from a Hony-pot, will.. finish 
his Meal on an Excrement. 1843 J. A. Smith Product. 
Farming (ed. 2) 88 The excrements of all animals contain 
less nitrogen than their food. 2875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. 
xiv. 326 Sausage-shaped masses of excrement. 

Superfluous matter thrown ofT by a plant. Obs. 
1606 Bryskett Civ. Life ’ 43 Trees and plants, .grow, 
bloome, and bring forth fruit ; which fruit Aristotle sayth, 
cometh from them instead of excrement. 1664 Power Exf. 
Philos, r. 29 How should an excrement (Cuckow-spitt] of 
so many several Plants, still breed one and the. wme 
Animal. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Gums, diverse juices, 
balms, &c. issuing spontaneously from their respective 
trees, are sometimes called excrements. 

3 . Jig. (In 16-1 7th c. often as an opprobrious de- 
signation of persons.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Author’s Pref., Abject sillie 
men we be.. yea and if you will, certaine excrements and 
outcasts of the world. 1642 Rogers Naaman 17 Ipta was 
thrown out for a base excrement from the family of Gilead. 
a 1688 ViLLiERsfDk. Buckhm.)/Vr/«x (1775) 142 Thou com- 
mon.-shore of this poetic town , Where all our excrements 
of wit arc thrown. 

+ E'xcrement Obs. [ad. L. excrement- nut, 
f. cxcrc-, excrcsctrc , f. ex- out + crcsccre to grow.] 

1. That which grows out or forth ; an outgrowth ; 
said esf. of hair, nails, feathers. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. v. i. 109 It wilt please his Groce, .to 
dallie with my excrement, with my musuchio. z 609 C. 
Butler Fern. Mon. i. (1623! Cj, Men, beasts and fowles.. 
haue outwardly some offensive excrement, as baire, or 
feathers. 16x5 W. Hull Alirr. Maj. A iv a, Silucr and 
gold, the white and yellow excrements of the earth ? 1688 

H. Holme Armoury 11.85/2 Agarick, an Excrement or hard 
Mushroom, growing out of the sides of old Trees. 1705 
Bosman Guinea xiv. 236 That Excrement in the Negroes 
being more like Wool than hair. 

b. A growth, product. 

2616 Surfl. & Markii. Country Farme s°7 /he excre- 
ments of the poole. .are the frogge and the creuisse. 

2 . Jig. (When the notion is that of ‘superfluous 
outgrowth’, this is sometimes not easily dis- 
tinguished from the fig. use of Excrement L) 

1549 Comfl. Scot. vi. 59 The myst, it is the excrement or 
the superfiuiteof the cluddis. 1590 Nashe Pasqtiil's Afol. 

I. A iiij b. Our Religion in England is no newe excrement 
of the braine of man. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xciv. 
(1612) 376 Wit so is wisedomes .Excrement, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. Wks. 17 16 I. 322 Unwilling to part with the very 
superfluities and excrements of their fortune. 

3 . abstr. Growth, increase, augmentation. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 653 Otherwise they [great 
Worms] would increase after the same sort in all respects, 
as the common Wasps do. The excrement is only in the 
small Worms. 1609 Dowland Ornith. Aticrol. 47 Augmen- 
tation., is the excrement of some Note. For in it is 
put a Minime for a Scmibreefe. 

t E-xcrement, v. Obs. rare — l . £f. Excrement 
sbd~\ intr. To void excrement. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. vm. 347 (She] had neytber eate, nor 
drunke, nor yet excremented for thirteene ycares. 

Excremental (ekskrime'ntal), a. 1 [f. Ex- 

CKEMENT 1 + -AL.] 

+ 1 . Pertaining to, or consisting of, the dregs or 
baser part of any snbstance. Cf. Excrement 1 i. 
Of food : Consisting largely of matter useless for 
nutrition. Obs. 

157C Baker Je-.ucll of Health icjrb, Vitrioll ^containeth 
muchofthe waterie and excrem'entai! moysture in it. x® 0 , 0 
'Iourneur Transf. Met. xxvi. 179 The fle^h, the soules 
imprisoner, Of excrementalc earth is whalv fact. 2607 Tov- 
sell Four/ Beasts (1673) 525 Swines flesh . - is less excre- 
mental then Pigs flesh, and therefore more nutrible. 36*0 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 85 They have in their flesh much 
moist and excrementall juyee. s6$S Moufet & Bens. 
Health's Jmprov. (1746) 183 ACuckow, whose much spitting 
argueth a corrupt and excremental Flesh. 1662 R. Mathew 
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Uni. A Ich. § i io. 180 To take a few grains of the excremental 
parts, out of an ounce of the substantial parts. 

2. Of the nature of excrement or evacuated matter. 

1374 Newton Health Mag. 2 The filth and excrementall 

matter of the bodie is thereby [by exercise] scattered and 
avoyded. 1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vii. (ed. 41 115 
Whether those little dusty particles upon the lower side of 
the leaves be seeds and seminal parts, or rather, .excremental 
separations, we have not been able to determine. 1878 
Foster Phys. 11. i. § 1. 183 The nutritious digested material 
is separated from the indigested or excremental material. 

b. Jig. (cf. Excrement 1 3 ). 

1591 Greene Disc . Coostutge (1859) 40 Vipers of the world, 
and an excrementall reversion of sin. 1593 Nashe Christ's 
T. (1613) 159 In a damnable state are you, O ye excrementall 
vessels of lust. 

3. Pertaining to or consisting of excrements; 
concerned with or proceeding from excrements. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhoucds Bk. Pity si eke *39/2 When any 
man his excrementalle intestine issueth out. 1624 Donne 
Serin, xvii. 164 a, The spitting places and excremental cor- 
ners of the Streets. 1762 Lloyd Genius , Ercvy <$• Time 97 
Mere excremental maggots, bred In poets topsy-turvy head. 
1875 W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Insects 115 Besides excre- 
mental food they prey on insects. 1884 Boston (Mass.) 
Jml. 15 Nov. 2/4 In excremental contaminations especially 
lies the greatest risk [of cholera poison], 

f Excreme*ntal, a.- Obs. rare. [f. Excre- 
ment- + -al.] Of the nature of an outgrowth or 
excrescence. 

1644 Milton Arcop. (Arb.)45 Her whitenesse is but an ex- 
crementall whitenesse. 1636 Artif. Handsom. 46 Art [the 
polling of the hair, paring the nails, etc.] doth dayly turn - . 
those things which are but excrementall, to be ornamentall. 
Excremential (ekskr/me-njal), a. rare — 
[f. Exckement 1 + -(i)al. Cf. Fr. excremcntiel .] 
= Excremental 1 . 

1847 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 226 Its 
pores are choked by excremential fluids. 

+ Excrementious, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec, 

+ -(i)ous.] = Excrementitious a. 1 

1636 Featly Clovis Myst. liii. 740 If nature produceth.. 
precious stones of excrementious moisture. 1694 Westma- 
cott Script. Herb. 22 Green beans are cold and moist and 
excrementious. 1707 Floyf.r Physic. Pulse-Watch 24 Ex- 
crementious Humours, as Urine, Sweat, and hot Fumes 
from the Blood. 

Excrementitial (eksknmenti-Jal), a. Also 
7 -all. [f. as next + -al. Cf. Fr. excrcmentitiel .] 
= Excrementitious. 

1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 51 If it [veal] be too young, 
then it is ouer-moist, crude, and excrementitiall. 1857 
Bullock tr. Cazcaux' Midwtf. 230 An excrement itial part, 
charged with carbon, forms the meconium. 
Excrementitious (ekskrimenti-jasl, aO [f. 
assumed L. *excremmfici-us (f cxcremcnt-um 
Excrement 1 ) + -ous.] 

+ 1. Of the nature of the dregs or worthless part 
of. any substance. Of food : Consisting largely of 
matter useless for nutrition ^Excremental 1 i. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. ii. 8 The .. excrementitious 
part of the food is voided forth. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 
<5- Mhi. Introd., The flesh of wild beasts is lesse excre- 
mentitious and dryer, than that of the tame. 

2. Of the nature of excrement or excreted matter. 

1586 Bright Mclaitch. xix. xi8 The aged..faile in the 

execution of extemall actions . . by excrementitious humi- 
ditie. 1623 Rowlandson God's Bless. 35 Asif mildew were 
. . an excrementitious humor. 1670 Boyle in Phil. Trans. 
V. 2013 We kept the same Duckling in the same Receiver 
very close.. to keep in the excrementitious steams of her 
body. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 30 Exhaling vessels*, for 
carrying off excrementitious parts, are discovered through- 
out the whole surface of the vegetable. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
II. 435 The scent of excrementitious animal juices, such as 
musk, civet, etc. 1826 Kirov & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. 
xxxii. 297 Almost all insects discharge some drops of an 
excrementitious fluid. ^ 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 740 s. v. 
Guano, This extraordinary excrementitious deposit. of cer- 
tain sea- fowls. 

Jig. 1641 Compi . cone. .Corruptions «5- Grievances 4 
Sweare to all we must, or else be thrust out as. .excremen- 
titious burthens of the Church. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 
30 The very scum of the world, and . . the very excremen- 
titious part of mankind. 

3. Pertaining to or arising from excrement. Also 
(; nonce-use ), Full of excrement, foul with ordure. 

1792 A. Young Trav. Fr. x6o When brisk mountain gales 
do not ventilate these excrementitious lanes. 1887 Q. Rev. 
7 Jan. 209 There is indeed reason to suspect the existence 
of such excrementitious pollution of the soil. 

Hence 'f Exorementi'tiously adv ., a. so far 
as the excrementitious portion is concerned ; b. 
{nonce-use) nauseatingly, disgustingly. + Excre- 
menti’ttotisness, excrementitious quality;, in 
quot. coiur. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 44 Cold and dry in 
temper, but excrementitiously moist. 1660 Fisher Rusticks 
Alarm Wks. (1679) 374 Men Excrementitiously exact and 
diligent to very Dotage. 1660 tr. Paracelsus ’ A rchidoxis 
11. 8t On this wise are all the voidings of the excrement!* 
tiousness of the body. 

t Excrementitious, <*. 2 Obs. [f. assumed 
L. * excrement ici-us (f. excrement-urn Excrement'-) 
+ -ous. Cf. prec.] Consisting of, or of the nature 
of, an outgrowth. 

c 1643 Howell Lett . 1. xxx. 60 Hair is but an excremen- 
titious thing. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. in. iv. 266 
These [feathers] are excrementitious, and not really parts 
of the Bird, 


+ Excreme’ntive, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ex- 
crement 1 + -IVE.] Fitted to carry off or dis- 
charge excrement (from the body). 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves «. Hi. 262 It may, indeed, be 
thought a modesty in nature, to cover those excrementive 
parts, which, left uncover'd, perhaps might offer offence. 

t Excrementize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ex- 
crement 1 + -ize.] intr. To void excrements. 

c 1670 Wood Life (1848) 135 Inflamed with strong liquors, 
they went into the balcony . . and excrementized in the 
street. 

t Excreme'HtoTiS, a. 1 Obs. rare. [f. L. cx- 
crement-um (see Excrement 1 )* -ous.] Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, Excrement 1 . 

*6*6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Far me 391 The common 
Nut hath power to drie. .the excrementous moisture of all 
things wliereunto it is applyed. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. vi. 95 The corrupt and excrementous humors in man 
are animated into lyce. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

i Excrement ous, a Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
Cxcreinent-um (see Excrement 2 ) + -ous.] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an outgrowth. 

1397 Eowe Chirurg. (1634) 23 Pc. Which are the Mem- 
bers called excrementous? Jo. The nailes and the haire. 

t Excreme*ntuous f a. Obs. [f. Excrement 1 
+ -(u)ous.] Of the nature of excrement, refuse, or 
dregs ; = Excrementitious <7.1 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 4 b. When therefore . . the 
grosser and excrementuous partes abyde in the bottome of 
the Lymbecke. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 672 
Although the heronshew be a royall meate. .his flesh is full 
of excrementuous parts. 

f Excre*sce, excrea*se, sb. Obs. [ f. next.] 
A growing out ; in quots. coitcr. excess amount, 
increase. 

1707 Stewart Index to Scots Acts 14 (Jam.) The excresce 
of the excise or the inland salt and forraign commodities, 
etc. 17 . . W. Forbes Suppl. Dec. 56 (Jam.) There hap- 
pened in the coining sometimes an excresce on the tale, of 
five or six shillings or thereby, in one hundred pounds. 

+ Excre*sce, excrease, v. Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
excresse. [ad. L. cxcrescfre : cf. Increase.] intr. 
To grow out or forth; to constitute an excre- 
scence ; to increase inordinately ; to exceed what 
is usual. 

1570 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. ji. (1880) 236 So hath this 
wretched kindeof men in little time excreast. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catcch. h yij, Quhilk [xi days] addit to y lt 
jere quhairin it excresseis makis y' same to exeid the com- 
mon hereof y> sone be 19 dayes. 1691 Ed. Taylor tr. Bch- 
men's T/teos. Philos, it The Pores.. so numerous in the 
Skin, thro’ which the Hairs excresce. 

Hence f Excrea-sing 1 ///. a. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 2 a, When a bone in any 
part, stretcheth forth his substance in excreasing maner. 
1671 True Nonconf. 145 How this excresing power should 
have crept into the whole Church. 

Excrescence (ekskre-sens). Also 6 excres- 
sence. [ad. L. cxcresccntia, f. cxcrcsccnt-em : see 
Excrescent and -ence. Cf. Fr. excrescence. ] 

1 1. The action of growing out or forth. Also, 
immoderate growth, overflow, abnormal increase. 
.*53? Bcllenden Livy v. (1822) 409 Thare gudis war mul- 
tiplyit be excrescence of the proffitt that thay have won. 
16x5 Crooke Body of Man 83 There is a double limit, be- 
yond which the excrescence of the Haire dooth not pro- 
ceede. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xl. (1739) 60 This Island 
..became a common Sewer- to the Excrescence of those 
Eastern peoples. 2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 225 
Our annual Winters correct the excrescence of Insects. 
1752 D. Campbell in Scots Mag. (1753) July 347/1 The said 
excrescence of the rents of that farm would, .be accounted 
for to them. 

f b. = Efflorescence 4 . Obs. 

1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. III. xxvii. § 12 The 
Excrescence of Salt-Petre from old Walls made of Mortar 
and Stone. 

c. Of a feeling, etc. : Exuberant outburst ; exu- 
berance. Now rare. In early use : f Overblown 
pride ; swagger. 

1629 in Biblioth. Regia 28 The insolence and excrescence 
of the Popish pretended clergy. 1648 Milton Observ. Art. 
Peace Wks. (1858) 565 Of such like stuff we meet not any 
where with more excrescence then in his^ own lavish Pen. 
a 16 67 Jer. Taylor (Wj, Excrescences of joy. 1768 John- 
son Prof, to Shaks. in Wks. (x 787) IX. 2B1 The exuberant 
excrescence of his diction I have often lopped. 1867 A. 
Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 232 The excrescences of that ardent 
desire for perfection. 

2. Something that grows out ; a natural out- 
growth or appendage. Now somewhat rare . 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 20 Even these excrescences 
[hairs] are ornaments. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8 Nature 
having imp'd her [Butterfly’s] wings., with these plumeous 
excrescences. 1782 W. F. Martyn Gcog. Mag. I. 38 Nor 
ever cutting their hair or nails to whatever length these 
excrescences may grow. 1849 Ruskin Sev. I. amps vi. § 15. 
177 Their character of sublimity passes into excrescences ; — 
into mane and beard as in the lion. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 
II. xii. 35 These horns consist of an excrescence of bone 
covered with a smooth sheath. 

fg. ax 681 Glanvill Serm. on 1 Pet. i. 22 (168 r) 122 
Shall we lose a Limb for mi Excrescence, or. .an Essential 
of Religion for that which is but accessary? 1753 Young Cen- 
taur Wks. 1757 IV. iv. 191 They are mere excrescences to 
the good man’s happiness ; and he has no more feeling in 
them than irt his hair, or his nail. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
A r af.(i852) I. 42 Have we not motives for those excrescences 
of action? 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 253 The 
professor was an excrescence on the examination system. 


excrescent;- ; 

3. An abnormal, morbid, or disfiguring out- 
growth ; a disfiguring protuberance or swelling on 
an animal or vegetable body. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. xli. 61 Wartes, and such like 
excressence, or superfluous out growings. 1599 [see 
Alienate ppi. a. 2]. 1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. II V.-s. 

Voc.^ Excrescences .. warts or pieces of flesh. a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 60 This is no proper Berry, but a 
kind of Vessicular excrescence. 1713 Chesklden Anat. 1. 
i. (1726) 7 Bony excrescences upon the bones are frequent. 
1752 Berkeley Tar-Water Wks. 1871 III. 500 Tumours, 
wens, and preternatural excrescences. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 346 Many of our Willows bear round excre- 
scences, as large as peas, on their leaves. 1844 Dufton 
Deafness 07 Fungous excrescences [of the ear] may be re- 
moved either by the forceps or the knife, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

rti68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 226 Pedantry is but.. A 
stupified Excrescence, like a Wen, Fed by the peccant 
Humours of learn’d Men. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. I. 37S 
A room.. from the upper part of which are dependent many 
excrescences. 1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 498 
An irregular excrescence from the main ridge of trap. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) 3*8 M °t*% The piece [Oberon and 

Titania’s golden wedding] can only be regarded as an ex- 
crescence. 

Excrescency (ekskre-sensi). Also 6 -7 -sy, 
-sie. [f. as prec. : see -ency.J 

1. Excrescent state or condition ; the quality or 
fact of growing out or forth ; abnormal or exces- 
sive development ; an instance of the same, fin 
early use also : An exuberant outburst, an extra- 
vagance. 

*638 FeAtley Strict. Lyndom. ji. 12 The excrescensie 
and superabundance of Saints satisfactions. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 7 Some Saints have had 
excrescencies and eruptions of holiness in the instances 
of uncommanded duties. Ibid. 1. ii. § 25 Our Fasts . . 
and all exteriour acts of religion are to be guided by our 
Superiour, if he sees cause to asswage any excrescencie. 
1630 IIulwer Anthropomet. J72 The Deduction and Mo- 
deration of their [the Nails’] Excrescencie to a just exten- 
dure. a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 140 An extraordinary 
excrescency of bones below, .the rump bone. 1748 tr. Vege- 
iius ’ Distcmp. Horses 202 If there is an Excrescency of 
Flesh, you shall boil Grass with Oil and put it in it. 

’j*2. Something that is excrescent ; an outgrowth; 
= Excrescence 2 . Often applied to fungi. Obs. 
*545 Rayxold Byrth Mankynde 146 Warts and suche lyke 
excrescensys on the face. 2507 Gerard Herbal clxii. *384 
The earthie excrescencies, called Mushrums. 1648 Hunt- 
ing of Fox 5 Pruned of their luxuriant excrescencies. 1646 
J. Hall Poems Pref., A Mushrome though but an excres- 
cency, well drest is no poyson, but a Salad. 1653-5 H. More 
Antid. A th. 11. xi. U712) 73 The red pugger’d attire of the 
Turky, and the long Excrescency that hangs down over his 
Bill. 1704 Swift Batt. Bks. (1711) 246 Excrescencies in 
form of Teats. 1736 Bailey, Excrescency , that which 
sticks to or grows upon another thing, as cat's tails upon a 
nut tree, etc. 

+ 3. An abnormal, morbid, or unsightly out- 
growth ; = Excrescence 3 . Obs. 

1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 43 A huge and monstrous 
Wen little lesse then the Head it selfe, growing to it by 
a narrower excrescency. 1691 Ray Creation (1701) 11. 236 
A large Wen upon our Faces . . or any the like superfluous 
Excrescency. 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xi. (1851) 424 Hce. .would have onely 
the excrescencies of evil prun'd away for the present, a x(yn 
Barrow Serm . Wks. 1716 I. 158 Oaths as they commonly 
pass are mere excrescensiesof speech. x-jx^Guardtan No. r 
p 5 Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge are excrescencies of 
the mind. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782' I. in. 132 
The two last books of the Iliad may be thought not to be 
excrescencies but essential to the poem. 

Excrescent (ekskre’sent), a. Also 6 ex- 
cressent. [ad. L. excrescent- cm , pr. pple. of ex- 
crescifre : see Excresce v.] 

1. f a. gen. That grows out. Const, from {obs.). 
b. Bot. of a peduncle (see quot. 1 S 57 ). 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 172 The excrescent, super- 
crescent, and ever-crescent parts. 1677 H MX Prim. Orig. 
Matt. hi. ii. 257 The first spontaneous production of Men. . 
was in certain Folliculi or Bladders, excrescent from the 
Earth. 1779 Projects in Nat. Hist. 107/2 They will wash 
this excrescent substance off. _ 1834-43 Southey Doctor 
(1862) 24 Matter will arise contingent to the story . . or ex- 
crescent from it. 1837 Henfrey Bot. § 139 Sometimes the 
peduncles undergo expansion during the ripening of the 
seeds, so as to form part of the fruit J such an inflorescence 
or peduncle is called excrescent. 

2. J a. Growing in excess or beyond normal 
limits ; excessive (obs.). b. Growing abnormally 
out of something else ; constituting an excrescence ; 
redundant, superfluous. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 13 We pare off such ex- 
crescent blemishes that the body may be perfect. . 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 69 The virtue of chrysocal is.. to 
cohibit excrescent flesh. 1671 True Nonconf. 153 Their 
Immediate successors arc against your Prelatick excrescent 
power. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. x. (17*5) 2 4S She 
from the Fore-head of a new foal’d Colt Th* excrescent 
Lump doth seek. 2732 Pope Ess. Man IL49 Expunge the 
whole, or lop the excrescent parts [of Science], 1886 F. 
Ford in Mag. oj Art Nov. 8 There is an excrescent struc- 
ture of wood stuck on to the wait 

3. Constituting an excess over the normal quantity. 
Formerly, spec, in Chronology. 

.1609 Holland Aumt. Marcel, xxvll 456 note , The odde 
day which everie fourth yeare arising out of the six excres- 
cent howers in each yeare, niaketh the leape yeare. a 1654 

71-2 
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Selden Fortescucs Dc Laud. Reg. (1672) 128 The foil re 
excrescent quadrants of a day in the Julian ycare were and 
are, at the end of every Tour years space, put into one day. 
183a Chalmers Pol. Econ. vii. 220 The excrescent, or the 
superinduced population. 

b. Grom. Of a sound in a word : Having no 
etymological value, but developed by the influence 
of euphony. 

1868 Key PJiilol. Essays 201 Excrescent Consonants. I 
have thought it desirable to ask for one [a new grammatical 
term] . . because the ordinary term ‘epenthesis* seems to 
have been formed on a false theory. 1881 Sit eat Etyin . 
Diet 5, v. Sound, The final d. .is excrescent, just as in the 
vulgar gcnvttd for genvn. 

Excrescential (ckskre?e*njal), a. [l. L. ex- 
crescent i-a (see Excrescence) + -al] Of the 
nature of an excrescence, redundant. 
i8dpRusittN.VfT/. Lamps vi. § 15. 377 Mancand beard as in 
the lion. .are. .excrescential characters, a 1864 Hawthorne 
Eng-. Nolc-bhs. (1879) II. 183 The vestry ..occupies that 
excrescential edifice. 

Excrescontrtious (ekskresenlrjos), o. rare ~ 1 . 
[badly f. Excrescent + -moua; after adventitious^ 
Of the nature of an excrescence. 

1833 Nnv Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 189 This wart on 
the ‘great wen 1 is as distinct and cxcrcsccntitious as if, etc. 

TJxeress, -ence, -ent, obs. IT. Excuesce, etc. 
f Excre'SSion. Obs. Also 7 oxcrosoion, 
-sion. [A non-etyinological fonnation (for Ex- 
cretion) on J>. exercscUrc. Cf. Co.vCRESSlON.] An 
outgrowth; =: Excretion 2 . 

1610 Markham Masterp. IL cxxix. 43oSuch bones, knobs, 
or bunches, are called cxcrcsions. 1623-6 Cockeram, E.v- 
ere scion. 1635 Markham Faithful Farrier (1638) 102 Any 
bony excrcssion . .upon any member of an Horse ; os Splint, 
Spaven. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s v. Rules, If there 
arc hardknoison the outside, they are screws or cxcrcssions. 
fig. 1647 J. Lawnind Putney Projects 39 Those -cxcres- 
stons of nature, the great Lawyers. 

11 Excreta (ckskrrta). [Lat. ; neut. pi. of pa. 
pple. of exeernfre : see Exccrn, Excrete.] Ex- 
creted matters ; the waste expelled from the animal 
body ; now often limited to the faces and urine, 
or to the former only. 

2857 Livingstone J'rav. xxx. 6 j 4 The excreta had been 
expelled a full yard from the orifice. 1877 Ericiisen Snrg. 
1. 8 The lungs and skin . .at e unable to set free their excreta. 
187B Huxley Physio fr. 217 The smoke and ashes of the 
animal are. .the fcccal and urinary excreta. 

Excrete (ckskr/T), V. [f. E. excret- ppl. stem 
of exccrn? re, f. ex- out + cent? re to separate, sift. 
See Excern.] 

1. t rans. Of animals and plants or their organs : 
To separate (chiefly waste matters) from the vital 
fluids preparatory' to discharging from the system ; 
to separate and expel from the system through 
the emunctory organs ; often used with reference 
to the process of expulsion merely. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 890 Nature copiously excretes 
by the Reins, .a liquor . . compounded of Aqueous, Saline, 
Sulphury, and other particles. 1720 W. Gicson Diet. 
Horses tv. (ed. 3I 58 Things excreted and retained. x8oz 
Raley Nat. Theol. xix. (2803) 366 Slime excreted by the 
animal's, skin. 2836 Todd Cycl . Aunt. I. 401/1 A sanguin- 
eous fluid is excreted from the bladder. 1859 Darwin t frig. 
Spec. iv. (1873)73 Certain. plants excrete sweet juice. 1880 
H aughton Phys. Gcrg. iit. 70 Animals .. live by absorbing 
oxygen and excreting carbonic acid, 
t b. ifttr. for rcfl. with forth. 

1620 Vennf.r Via Recta (1650) 301 Vaporous fumes that 
excrete Forth from the brain. 

c. absot. (In qnot. 1 S 32 humorously for *spit\) 

1832 Blackzv. Mag. XXXI. 830 English ‘commercial 

gentlemen * excrete in spit-boxes. 1872 Huxley Phys. i. 15 
The body feeds,' and it excretes. 1881 Mivart Cat 232 
The lungs excrete. 

+ 2. Of drugs, etc., and of personal agents: To 
cause the excretion of. Also with forth, out. Obs. 

1620 Venner Via Recta xi. 36 It . . raaketh the body solu- 
ble, by excreting forth of yellow cholericke humors. 
Ibid. vii. 119 They loose the belly, and excrete out choler. 
1651 Bices Hew Disp. p 187 Adequate meanes to excrete 
the catarrhous matter. 

Hence Excre’tefl. ///. a., sifted out and dis- 
charged. Hzcro’tar, that which excretes or dis- 
charges. Excreting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xiii.Wks. 1825 III. 34s The nature 
and quality of the excreted substance. 2844-57 G.Bird Urin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 449 This. remarkable critical increase in the 
excreted solids of the urine is observed. 1849 J. F. John- 
ston Exp. Agric. 32 Excreting is the final function exer- 
cised by the animal in reference to its food. 1852-9 Todd 
Cycl. A tiaf. IV. 843/2 The skin is. .an active excreter of free 
hosphoric .. acids. 1855 H. Spencer /Vzur. Psychol. (1872) 
. 1. v. 92 The excreting structures of the skinl 

Excretes fekskn *ts), sb. pi. rare— h Angli- 
cized form of Excreta. 

1883 B. W. Richardson Prevent. Med. vii.. 281 'The grand 
outlet for the nitrogenous excretes of the animal body. 

Escro*tic, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. excret - 
after Gr. analogies : cf. eccriticl\ Of or pertain- 
ing to excretion. 

36x3 Ettchir. hied. Hi. 74 Panting, .of the heart, -is caused 
from the Excreticke facultie, which doth endeavour to ex- 
clude that which is hurtfull. 1 

Excretin (ekskrJ'tin). Client . Also 9 -ine. 
£f. L. excret- (see Excreted.) +-in.] /See quots.) 
1854 Proc. KoyalSvc. VII. 153 This crystalline body the 


author [W. Marcet} proposes to call Excrctinc. sB8g I\ Tor- 
ley & Muir IVatts’ Diet. Client . II. 530/1 Excretin 
C 2 ,H m O. Obtained by exhausting fresh excrements with 
boiling nlcoho! and leaving the solution to stand for a 
week . . 100. pounds of fresh excrements yielded 8 grams of 
pure cxcrctin. 

Excretion 1 (ckskrrjim), [(? a. Fr. txerilion) 
ad. L. cxeretiun-cm , n. of action f. ex cent ere lo 
sift out, separate : see Excret.k.J 
The action or process of excreting. 

L Separation of animal products (chiefly, those 
useless for. nutrition) from the blood. 

1605 Timmj: Qucrsit. in. 148 Excretion, or separating in 
bodies of superfluities and excrements. 1691 Ray Creation 
11. (1692) 115 The constant separation and excretion whereof 
(Urine] is necessary for the preservation of Life. 3731 Ar- 
iiuxiiNOT Atiments 14 The common Symptoms of the Ex- 
cretion of the Bile being vitiated, are a yellowish Colour 
of the Skin . . a loss of Appetite, [etc.] 1859 Todd Cycl. 
Aunt. V.48S/2 Calcareous integument formed by excretion. 

b. An analogous process in plants. 

3862 Darwjn Pertjl. Orchids vi. 27B The secretion acts 
also .. as an excretion. 1876 — Cross-Fcrtil. x. 403 Hie 
excretion lof a sweet fluid] manifestly depends on changes 
in the sap. 

c. Of the teeth: The (supposed) formation of 
the teeth by matter 1 excreted 9 from the pulp. 
Ilcncc all rib. in excretion-theory. 

1812 Cuvikk Les Ossemens Fossiles , Elephans 65 Lcs 
substances dont se component Jcs dents se torment tomes 
or excretion ct par couches. transited, 4, 1835)198 Formed 
y excretion and by layers. 1839 Nas.mytji Research. Teeth 
23 lie [Cuvier] holds that the different substances which 
constitute the teeth are formed by excretion and in layers. 
*854 Owen She/. 6- Teeth (1855)292 The ‘excretion theory* 
of dental development. 

2. The action of casting out of the body that 
which has been separated by any of the organs ; 
esp, evacuation of the bowels. 

1640 Erotomania 51 Excretion, or Retention. 1645 Milton 
Tet retch. (2851) 270 The fleshly act . . bceing at best but an 
animal excretion.. 1658 Rowland MoufeCs Theat. Ins. 1122 
Children are continually provoked to excretion.' 373* Ar- 
m/TH.vor Rules of Diet 274 What stimulates and promotes 
the Excretion of the Blood. 2865 Englishman s flag. Oct. 
29; A common central aperture, through which the functions 

0 f secretion and excretion are carried on. 

3. coner. That which is separated and ejected 
from the body. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii. (1642) 60 None held it then 
a grace to have, .the very excretions of beasts to sent them. 
<2268:1 Sir T. Brownc Tracts 213 In hawks and cormorants 

1 have sometimes observed bloody excretions. .1802 Paley 
Nat. Theol. xix. (1803) 366 The aptness of this excretion 
fslim.e) to the purpose. . 1843 Abdy. Water Cure (2843)22 
A slight yellow excretion, by which morbific matter is 
eliminated. 2872 Huxley Phys. i. 3 Those products which 
are thrown out of the body, and are called excretions. 

t Excre tion Oh. [as if ad. L. *cxcrction- 
cm, n. of action f. excrcscSrc to grow out or forth, 
f. cx- out + cresdre to gTow.] a. The action of 
growing out or forth, b. concr. Anything that 
grows out (whether naturally or abnormally) in 
animals or plants; = Excrement 2 , Excrescence. 
Also_/7f. 

1612-5 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. x. v, [Samson] had. 
ceased to be a Nazaritc..not for the want of that excretion 
(his.hair). 1627-77 Feltiiam Reso/z-es Ji. x]v. 247 The ex- 
cretions of the Body grow but insensibly. 2633 T. Adams 
Ex/. 2 Peter i. i6.F2Dm her., shave and pare off., those 
superfluous excretions of sin. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s. v. Splint, The Cure of all Splints and honey Excretions. 

Excretionary (ekskrf-Janari), a. [f. Excre- 
tion 1 + -ary.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of excretion. 

2872 Huxley Phys. 16 These excretionary matters are 
separated from the blood by the excretory organs. 

Excreti"tiouS, a.t rare ~ l . [f. L. excret- ppl. 
stem of excci-ttlrc : see .Excretion 1 and -raous.] 
Of the nature of excreta ; = Excrementitious <j.i 
C2865 in Circ. Sc., Uric acid, with other excretitious 
matters. 

EKCreti'tionS, a." rare. [f. L. excret- ppl. 
stem of cxcrescfrc : see Excretion 2 and -movs. j 
Of the nature of an outgrowth. 

2820-7 Bentiiam I/Tt.{ 3843) II. 82 An excretitious suit is 
a suit which has grown out of a former one. Ibid. VI. 379 
This excretitious crime. 

Excretive (el:skr/*tiv), a. [f. L. excret- (see 
Excrete vi) + -ive, repr. L. type * excretivus .] 
Having the power or function of excreting or pro- 
moting excretion. 

2666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. 35 Some, .fault in the Ex- 
cretive faculty of the parts. 1673 Lister in Phil. Trans. 
VIII. 6062 Excretive glanduls. 1707 Curios, in Husb. fy 
Card. 240 It has a nutritive, .excretive, expulsive Faculty. 
1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Excret olic (ekskr/tp-lik), a. Chern . Also 
excretole*ic. [f. Excret-in + -ol (see Carbolic) 

*f -TC.] In 275Ccretolic acid, ‘a fatty acid, ob- 
tained by Marcet from the alcoholic extract of 
human excrements ’ (Watts Diet. Chem.). 

3867 A. Flint Physiol. Man it. 399 The substance 
called excretoleic acid is very indefinite in its composition 
and properties. 3878 Kingzett Anim. Clu:m. 82. 

Excretory (ekskrf-tsri, e-kskr/tari), a. and sb. 
Phys. [f. L. excret - (see Excrete v.) + -oby. Cf. 
Fr. excrete ire. J ■ A. adj. 


,1. Having the function of excreting ; pertaining 
to or connected with the process of excretion. 
Excretory duct, vessel, etc. :» one which either in art 
animal or plant conveys the excretion to the sur- 
face, as the lachrymal duct, or into a prepared 
cavity, as the bile duct. 

x68i tr. Willis Rem . Mcd. fVhs. Voc, 2684 Bovle 
Porousn. Anim. % Solid Rod. iii, ir The Orifices of small 
excretory vessels. 2708 Keill Anim. Secretion 131 The 
Water passes off through the Pores or Excretory Ducts 
of the Plant. 2839-47 Tood Cycl. Anat. IIL 315/t The 
excretory outlet. 2854 Woodward Mollusca it. 367 Re- 
| spiratory and excretory orifices. 2882 Eorln. Rev. Feb. 
197 The excretory function was admirably active. 

2. Of the nature of excreta. 

3878 Bell Gegcnlaueds Comp. Anat. 46 Gascons ex- 
crctory matters are eliminated from the organism for the 
respiratory organs. 

B. sb. An excretory vessel or duct, 

2725 Chf.yne Philos. Pritic. Relig. r. 234 The other Ex- 
cretorics of the Body. 2742 Monro Anat. (ed. 31 57 One 
can snuecTC out of elicir Excretories a mucilaginous Liquor. 
3805 W. Saundeps Min, IVaters 5 The morbid saline pans 
(are] carried off by the excretories. 

Excribo, var. form of Exscribe. 
t Excrrminate, V. Oh. rare. [f. L. ex- 
. out (sec Ex- J>ref. 1 ) + erlmin- stem of crimen 
accusation, charge + -ate 2 .] tram. To clear 
from an imputation ; to shift an imputation from 
(a person) upon (another) ; in quot. refl. 

2661 Marvell Carr. xxix . Wks. 2872-5 II. 71, I had 
rather.. uridcrgoe any blame then to. .excriminate myscUc 
upon any one of you. 2796 Coleridge Watchman 92 To 
cxcriminnte themselves in the opinion of the public. 

Excrnciable (eksknf-jiab’i), a. [ad. L. ex- 
eruci&Ulis, f. ex crueiare : see Excruciate v. and 
-All UK.] Capable of being tormented; liable, sub- 
ject to, or deserving of torture. 

1731-6 Bailf/v (folio), Excruciable, worthy to be tormented. 
2831 Hogg in litachw. Plag, XXIX. pi6 The greedy b^irt 
On which the gnawing wonn of avarice Preyed.. straining 
every sense To that excruciable and yearning core. 

t Excrrrciament. Oh. rare- 1 , [as if ad. 
L. *excneciament-tim , f. excrucidre : see Excru- 
ciate ia] = Excruciation. 

2599 Nasiie Lenten Stuffe 65 To this wild of sorrowes 
and excruciament she was confined, either to be Iield a flat 
thornback, or sharp pricking dog-fish, etc. 

+ Excrrrciate, ppl- a. Obs. [ad. L. ex entciat- 
ns, pa. pple. of ex crueiare : see next.] a. = Ex- 
cruciated///. a. •[] b. = Excruciating ppl. a. 

122625 Beaumont & Fletcher (W.), Would she sit thus 
then excruciate 1 . 1615 Chapman Odyss. vti. 39S My heart, 
long time excruciate, Amongst the leaves I rested all that 
night. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide (MS ) it. 620 Excruciate 
pains Seiz d on our Father's frame. 

Excrnciate (ckskr/7jV : t)> Also 7 excru- 
ciat, -tiat(e. [f. L. excruciat - ppl. stem of ex- 
cntcidre, f. ex - intensive (see llx-pref. 1 2 ) + enter 
are to torment, f. cntc-cm cross.] 

1. +a. lit. To subject to torture, put on the rack, 
etc.; fg. to ‘rack’ (one’s brains) {obs.). b. trausf. 
To cause intense pain to, torment acutely (a per- 
son’s senses). Often hyperbolical. 

2570 Levins Manip. 41 To Excruciate, excruciare. 2593 
Nasiie Christ's T. (2613) 154 They.. by pining and excru- 
ciating their bodies, liue in hell here on earth, to auoid the 
hell neuer ending. 1593 — ^ Four Lett. Confut. 56 You 
shall not excruciate your braine to be conceited and haue 
no wit. 2623 Cockeram hi, Perillus,. invented a brazen 
Bull.. made redhot to torment and excruciate malefactors. 
3727 Bullock Wont, a Riddle 1. i. May convulsions seize and 
excruciate my optick nerves. 2830 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. iv. 11863) 256 The bassoon, on which George Evans was 
wont, .to excruciate the ears of the whole congregation. 

2. Jig. To torture mentally, inflict extreme mental 
anguish upon. 

2586 Marlowe 1st PL Tamburl. 1. x, This . . doth excru- 
ciate The very' substance of ray vexed soul. i6xx Markham 
Countr. Content. 1. xi._(i66S) 61 He must . .neither vex nor 
excruciate himself with losses or mischances. 2655-60 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 617/2 He neither blunts his 
mind, nor excrutiats it with cares. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 47 r 17 If a customer talks longer than he is willing to 
hear, he will complain that he has been excruciated with 
unmeaning verbosity. 1879 Froude Caesar xxvi. 445 
described himself as excruciated with anxiety. 

absol.1631 Charleton Ephes. Cirnin. Matrons n. (1668) 
44 Their joys are infested with such calamities, that they 
excruciate. 

Hence Ercru’ciated/^/. a., tormented, tortured. 

1792 Minstrel ^1793) I. So Oh my excruciated heart i 

Excruciating (ekskr/Pjii^tig), ppl. a. [f- 
prec. + -I 2 »g -.] That excruciates or causes ex- 
treme pain or anguish, whether bodily or mental ; 
tormenting, torturing, agonizing. Const. A?. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. -xx. 75*’The excruciating fear 
of a worse then Pagan Purgator}\ 2770 GoldsM. fife 
Bolingbrokc Wks. (Globe) 467/2 A cancer in his cheek, by 
which excruciating disease he died. . 1791 Boswell John- 
son an. 1756(1831)1. 299 That most difficult and excruciating 
question, the Origin of Evil. 1833 1. Taylor Eanat.yyj 79 
Excruciating deaths ; especially empalement or crucifixion. 
2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxiii. 262 The biting of the hydro- 
carbons was excruciating to the eyes. 

■ b. hyper bolically, in humorous use. 

3819 Campbell Spec. Brit. Poets HI. 2 He (Drayton] is 
a less excruciating hunter of conceits [than Cowley]. 28x4 
W. Irving T. Trav. I. 348 Blunders in sense and sound, 
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that were excruciating to an author’s ears. 1865 Miss 
Bkaddon Only a Clod i. 6 If there’s one thing in the world 
that’s more excruciating than another, it’s that fellow’s 
cheerfulness. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lend. 26 An excru- 
ciating chorus having been performed. 

Excruciatingly (ekskrtf-Ji|C*tii]H), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2 .] To an excruciating degree ; in 
an extremely painful manner. Often hyperbolically 
in humorous use. 

1808 Attn. Reg. 1806, 878 His sarcasm was. .excruciatingly 
severe.^ 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxiv. Why is she so 
excruciatingly beautiful ? 1861 Bumstead Veu. Dis. (2879) 
182 Emissions, .which are excruciatingly painful. 1865 Miss 
Brad don Sir Jasper xxxiii, A negro melody of an excru- 
ciatingly lively character. 

Excruciation (ekskrK:si|?-j3n). [ad. L. ex- 
cruciatidn-em , n. of action f. excrttciare : see Ex- 
cruciate cc] The action of causing or the state 
of suffering extreme pain ; an instance of this. 

1618 T. Gainsford Hist. P. Warieck in Select . Harl. 
Misc. (1793) 61 After she had lived a while in. .excruciation 
both of soul and body. 1627-77 Feliham Resolves 11. lvii.(T.), 
The thwartings, and the excruciations of life. 1646 Gaule 
Cases Cense, igi Can his excruciation be a sufficient cause 
for our execution ? 1885 G. Meredith Diana II. L 5 The 
doom of men to excruciation in endlessness. 

Excruciator (ekskr«*ji|£itsi). rare. [ad. L. 
e-xenuidtor, agent-n. f. excrttciare to Excruciate.] 
One who excruciates ; a tormentor. 

1864 Realm 20 Apr. 8 Signor Sivori . . turned round upon 
hts excruciators, and stamped most furiously. 

Excmstatiou (ekskrasteijan), rare. [ad. 
med.L. excrusldtion-em f. excrit stare, f. ex- (see Ex- 
prefX) + crusla Crust, covering.] The stripping a 
book of its covering of precious metal. 

1844 Maitland Dark Ages Ess. xtii. 218 Charity and 
need, as well as cupidity were likely to produce what was 
then termed excmstatiou, and to risk . . the destruction of 
the manuscript. (Maitland refers in footnote to Vit. Ald- 
helmi, Die uno xii textus Evangeliorum. .et auro nudataet 
excrustata sunt.] 

Excubant (e’kskiwbant), a. rare {pedantic'). 
[ad. L. excubant-cm, pr. pple. of excubdre to lie on 
guard, f. ex- out + cubdre to lie down.] Keeping 
watch. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii. i 85 The enemy 
may be still excubant ; and we had better not disperse till 
daylight. 

t Excuba’tion. Obs.-° [ad. L. cxcubation-cm, 
n. of action f. excubdre : see prec.] The action 
of watching or of keeping guard. 

1623 in Cockeram ; 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

■f Excu'bitor. Obs. rare — *. [a. L. excubitor 
watchman, agent-n. f. excubdre : see Excubant a.] 
A watchman, sentinel. 

1775 G. White in Phil. Trans. LXV. 261 The swallow, .is 
the excubitor to the house-martins . . announcing the ap- 
proach of birds of prey. 

E’xcudate, v. rare, [badly f. L. excud- ire (see 
next) + -ate 3 .] trails. = next. 

2832 Fraser's Mag. III. 748 The world would have need 
of consolation, should a single sentence excudated in such 
a smiddy peradventure escape record. 

f Exctrde, v. Obs.— ° [ad. L. excud-ire, f. ex- 
out + cuder e to strike, heat.] trails. 1 To heat or 
strike out ; to find out with study * (Blount Glos- 
sogr. 1674). X775 in Ash. 

T ExcuTcate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. exculcdt- ppl. 
stem of exculcd-re, f. ex- (see Ex- pre/A) + ealca-re : 
see Calcate.] trans. To tread or trample out. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-61 in Bailey. 

Hence Exculca-tion, the action of treading out. 



Exculpable (eksktrlpaVI), a. rare . [f. Ex- 
culp- ate v. + -able.] Capable of being excul- 
pated or freed from blame or accusation. 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill , 111. Contents, How the Sonnes of 
King Edward came by their deaths : King Richard Excul- 
pable thereof. Hence 1827 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exculpate (eksktHp#), ppl. a. [f. next : see 
-ate -.] Declared guiltless ; free from blame. 

' 18x4 Cary Z?<xw/e(Chandos) 227 These spirits stood excul- 
pate. 1830 W. PHiLLirs Mt. Sinai iv. 163 Casting on his 
peers The burden of their mutual sin. Himself exculpate. 

Exculpate (e’kskolpcft, eksk2rlp£ft), v. [f. 
Ex- prefP + L. culp-a blame + -ate 3 . Cf. It. 
scol pare, med.L. *exculpare implied in cxculpdtio 
(Du Cange).] 

1 . trans . To free from blame ; to declare free 
from gnilt ; to clear from an accusation or blame. 

1656-81 [see ib]. 1721 in Bailey. 1758-0 Lowth Life 
Wykchain v. 156 Men who had been, .punished in the par- 
liament of 1376, and who h*id gotten themselves exculpated 
in the succeeding parliamenL 1841 James Brigand xx, She 
exculpates me from blame in this matter. X850 Grote 
Greece 11. lxii, The latter stood exculpated on both charges. 

refi . 2748 Richardson Clarissa (J.), Agood child will not 
seek to exculpate herself at the expence of the most revered 
characters. 1809-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) no From 
this charge of inconsistency I shall best exculpate myself 
by the full statement of the third system. 1863 Mrs. Oli- 
phant Salem Ch. iv. 63 Poor Vincent made a hasty effort 
to exculpate himself from the soft impeachment. 

. +b. iutr. fur ref. Obs. rare. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Exculpate, to cleer ones self of 


a fault. 1780 Burke Carr. (1844) II. 315 To be over earnest 
in endeavours to exculpate, previous to accusation, would 
imply [etc.]. 1783 — R e p. Affairs India Wks. XI. 326 
Doubts whether the refusal to exculpate by oath can be 
used, .to infer any presumption of guilt. 

2 . Of things: fa. To serve as an excuse for; 
to justify. Obs. rare. b. To furnish ground for 
exculpating. Const, from. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v., Good meaning will never 
exculpate blind and Superstitious Devotion. 1783 Burke 
Rep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 232 Evidence, which may 
tend to criminate, or exculpate, every person. 1875 Farrar 
Seekers 1. vi. 83 The tenor of his life has sufficient weight to 
exculpate him from an unsupported accusation. - 

Exculpation, (ekskolp^ijan). [f. prec. vb. : 
see -ation.] The action of exculpating or clear- 
ing from blame,. or from an alleged crime ; an. in- 
stance, of this; a ground or means of exculpating; 
an excuse or a vindication. 

a 1715 Burnet Own Time an. 1684 (R.) In Scotland the 
law allows of an exculpation, by which the prisoner is suf- 
fered before his trial to prove the thing to be impossible. 
2751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. xviii. 159 She maintained 
a sort of ceremonious distance, which she thought requisite 
. .for her own exculpation. 2752 J. Louthian Form of Pro- 
cess (ed. 2) 100 To bear . .Witnessing . . anent the said Com- 
plaiper’s Innocence and Exculpation of the Crime libelled 
against him. 1788 Reid Act. Powers iv. vi. 619 The mad- 
ness of a. short fit of passion.. is incapable of proof; and 
therefore is not admitted in human tribunals as an exculpa- 
tion. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxx, Ramorny did not ( 
attempt an exculpation. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets viii. 238 
Without seeking to offer any exculpation for what offends 
us in the moral sensibilities of the Greeks, 

b. Letters of exatlpation (in Sc. Lazo) : a war- 
rant issued to a defender in a criminal prosecution 
for citing witnesses in his defence. 

1773 Erskine Instil. Law Scotl. (1838) iv. v, 1123 Letters 
of exculpation are granted of course, at the suit of a defender 
in a criminal trial* for citing witnesses, etc. 2862 in W. 
Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 354/2. 

Exculpative (ekskzHpativ), a. rare- 1 , [f. 
Exculpate v. : see -ative.] Intended to excul- 
pate. 

2827 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. (1843) VI. 155 In 
England, scarcely any crime is so common as that of excul- 
pative perjury. 

Exculpatory (ekskp-lpatari), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ORY.] Of statements, evidence, etc. : Adapted 
or intended to clear from blame or a charge of 
guilt ; apologetic, vindicatory. Const, of. 

2779-81 Johnson L. P„ Pole Wks. IV. 58 He wrote an 
exculpatory letter to the Duke. 2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
III. iv. vii, Witnesses .. exculpatory, inculpatory. 2846 
Grote Greece 1. iii. (1862) I. 67 Two exculpatory pleas. 2848 
Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 594 The statement ..is not, how- 
ever, altogether so exculpatory of the French. 

Excur (eksjkt/u), v. rare. Also 7 exeurre. 
[ad. L. exettr-rire , f. ex- out + currire to run.] 
fl. iutr. To go out of or beyond the ordinary 
or proper course or path ; to digress ; to go to an 
extreme. Obs. * 

2656 M. Casaubon Enthus. ill. 80 Beyond which not to 
exeurre.. is my chiefest care. 2669 Flamsteed in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 85 Thus far. .this heat for the 
concerns of science hath caused me to excur. 1672 G. Har- 
vey Morb. Augl. (ed. 2) 47 His Disease was.. an Asthma, 
oft excurring to an Orthopncea. 

2 . U. S. (See quot.) 

c 1850 Nat. Encycl. I. 619 f Americanisms :] Excur , used 
as a verb in the sense of to take an excursion. 

t Excu'riate, v. Obs~° [f. L. excur idt- ppl. 
stem of excuridre to eject from the curia, f. ex- out 
+ curia the senate-house.] 1 To throw out of the 
Court’ (Blount Glossogr . 1656-81). 

Hence Excuria tion. 

2692-2732 Coles, Excuriate. 2658 Phillips, Excuriation. 

Excu’rrency. rare— 1 , [f. L. excurrent-em : 
see next and -ency.] A digression. 

1650 B. Discolliminium 14 , 1 shall make bold to speak a 
word to them all, though I make a little excurrency. 

Excurreut (ekskzrrent), a. [ad. L. excurrent- 
em , pr. pple. of excurrire : see Excur.] 

1 . That runs out or forth. Of arterial blood : 
That flows from the heart. 

2826 Kirby & Si*. Entomol. xxxii. (1828) III. 293 The ex- 
current (or arterial) stream took its course along the inner 
margin. Ibid, xxxix. IV. 92 In the excurrent part of Its 
course. 1887 W. J, Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 413/2 
s. v. Sponges , The insoluble residue, .is carried out through 
the oscule by the excurrent water. 

T 2 . Passing beyond bounds or limits ; overflow- 
ing, superabundant (in <piot. fig A _ Obs. rare— 1 . 

1605 Timme Qucrsit. 1. iv. 12 Restraining a matter ex- 
current, within bondes and limits. 

3 . Admitting of or affording an exit. 

2854 Woodward Mollusca (1856)277 Fig. 185.. showing 
the relative extent of the liver and ovarium.. e, excurrent 
orifice. 2887 W. J. Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 414/2 s.v. 
Sponges , In higher forms of sponges the chambers cease to 
open abruptly into the excurrent canals. 

4 . Bot. a. (See quot. 1S35.) b. Projecting be- 
yond the tip or margin, as when the midrib of 
a leaf is continued beyond the apex. 

a. 1835 Lindley Intred. Bot. it 848) II. 362 Ex current ; 
in which the axis remains always in the centre, all the other 
parts being regularly disposedjround it; as the stem of 
abies. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. -to. 


b. 2847 in Craig. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 375 Homed 
Pond-weed. .Stamen 1.. connective excurrent. 2882 Card. 
Citron. XVIII. 70 Excurrent at the apex, 
t Excu*rse, sb. Obs. rare— [ad. L. excur s-us : 
see Excursus.] An outrush, raid, hostile sally. 

158S J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HoUnshed II. 15/1 , 1 am 
to require thee that thou doo retire and withdraw these 
excurses of strangers. 

Excurse (ekskfris), v. [f. L. exettrs - ppl. 
stem of excurrire : see Excur.] 

1 . iutr. To run off, wander, digress. Chiefly fig. 
2748 Richardson Clarissa (1812) HI. x. 72 How I ex- 
curse ! Yet thou usedst to say, thou likedst my excursions. 
X8S7 Sat. Rev. 17 Sept. 403 The text excurses in Mr. 
Carroll’s usual style about babies and cakes. 1892 Miss 
Dowie Girl in Karp. 239 At first I excursed in various 
directions thinking to light upon a track. 

2 . To make, or go upon, an excursion. 

1775 Sterne's Sent, fount. Could., Till 0/ Anns 177 Who 
can dispute a Parisian’s word, who never has ex cursed 
beyond the gates? iBzo Knox & Jebb Corr. II. 440, I . . 
am to excurse ten miles, on the Dover road. 1841 Car. 
Fox Mem. Old Friends 7 Aug., When the Franklins., 
were excursing in Ireland, they went through some diffi- 
cult pass. 

3 . trails. 1 To journey or pass through’ (Web- 
ster 1S64). 

a 2859 Hallam is cited by Worcester (1S60). 
Excursion (ekski/'jjan). [ad, L. excursion- cm, 
n. of action f. excurrire to run out : see Excub. 
Cf. F. excursion.) 

1 1 - The action of running out ; escape from 
confinement ; * progression beyond fixed limits * 
(J.) ; running to extremes ; an instance thereof. 

2579 Twyne Phisicke agst Fortune ir. Ep. Ded. 153 b. 
What roaring of flooddes, what excursion ol riuers. 1654 
H. L’Estrance Chas. I. (1655' 4 Nor is it any excursion 
beyond the precincts of verity to say, that [etc.]. 1729 
Shelvocke Artillery iv. 266 These round boards — prevent 
the Excursion of the least Atom of the Moving Power, .till 
the Projectile is departed. 2732 Ray Dissol. World 1. iii. 
(ed. 4) 44 Stop and inhibit their [the winds'] excursions. 
1733 Arbuthnot Ess. Air iv. 87 Those great Excursions of 
the Seasons into the Extremes of Cold and Heat. 

b. iransf. The fact or state of * running out ’ or 
projecting in any direction {rare). Hence for- 
merly p cotter . : Something that runs out or projects ; 
an extension, projecting addition (of a building) ; 
an offshoot, branch, projection (of land, moun- 
tains, etc.h 

2622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 33 Of this large Moun- 
tain most of the Hills, .are but the excursions. 2655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vi. vi. §18 Countrey Churches .. wherein such 
excursions of building as present themselves beyond the old 
fabrick. - were since erected, a 16B2 Sir T. Browne Tracis 
191 An excursion of land shooting out directly. 1852 SrR 
W. Hamilton Discuss. App. i. 620 Quantity is marked by 
the relative length of a terminal line within, or its indefinite 
excursion before, the limit of comparison. 
pig. a 2626 Bacon War Spain in JIarl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 
133 The ravishing whereof was a mere excursion of the first 
wrong, and a superinjustice. 

f 2 . fig. An outburst (of feelingl ; a sally (of 
wit) ; an overstepping of the bounds of propriety 
or custom, a freak ; vagary, escapade. Obs. 

2662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 22 Which 
was no inconsiderate excursion of a juvenile fervour in him, 
but a permanent faithfulness . . of Spirit. 1680 Burnet 
Rochester [x 602) 124, I have not enlarged on all the Excur- 
sions of his wit. 2701 Swift Contests Nobles <5- Com. Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 21 Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for the 
like frolicks and excursions, was immediately accused of 
this. 1721 Addison Sped. No. 34 r 4 > I think your Raillery 
has made too great an Excursion, in attacking several Per- 
sons of the Inns of Court. 2719 De Fof. Crusoe (1840) I. i. 

15 This indeed was. .pi excursion of his spirits. 1785 Cow- 
pek Tiroc. 228 His wild excursions, window-breaking feats 
. .are made their favourite themes. 2793 Burke Cond. Mi- 
nority Wks. 1842 I. 6t2 His friends saw no security, .after 
this excursion of his, but in the re-union of the party, 
f 3 . Mil. An issuing forth against an enemy ; 
a sally, sortie, raid. Obs. 

2577-87 Holinshed Chroit. 1 . 43/2 Trenches that you have 
made for your oune defense, to Keepe off their excursions. 
2603 Knou.es Hist. Turks (1622) 1230 The Turks.. were 
determined yet to make a great excursion for the spoiling 
of the countrey. 1665 Manley Grotius' Lew C. Warres 637 
Placing Forts and Guards along the River, to. .repress any 
Excursions from Fort Andrew. 2701 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3756/13 The Germans make Excursions beyond the Adda 
..to fetch In Forage. 

4 . A journey, expedition, or ramble from one s 
home, or from any place with the intention of 
returning to it. 

2699 Dampier Foy. II. 11. 42 Many little Excursions that 
I made, .in these parts. 1743 Berkeley Let. 29 Oct. Wks. 
IV. 289 My health.. suffers me to make no excursions farther 
than a mile or two. a 1788 N. Cotton Eire-side iv, Giving her 
vain excursions o’er, The disappointed bird (Noah s dove] 
once more Explor’d the sacred bark. 2816 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc. $ Art II. 159 The longest aeronautic excursion 
ever taken was by Blanchard, 2823 J. D- Hunter Gap- 
tivily N. A mer. 124, I started.. on a hunting and trading 
excursion. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. vii- 47 » 1 uiade a long 
excursion up the glacier. 

b. fig. 

2665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. xiv. 81 The excursions of our rov- 
ing phancies which cannot be kept to a close attendance. 
2704 Swift T. Tub Author’s Apof., It is the frequent error 
of those men.. to make Excursions beyond their talent and 
their office. 1764 Rod Inquiry vii. 211 Many authors have 
made excursions into this vast territory. 2888 Bryce A mer. 
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Conn mo, I. ii. 21 The only excursion Into the historical 
domain which I shall have to ask the reader to make. 

c. transf. in Physics , etc. : One of the individual 
movements executed by any body or particle in 
oscillating or alternating motion ; the distance 
traversed in such n movement. 

1790 Young in Phil. Trans. XC. 136 In the middle of the 
chord, the excursions on each side the axis are always equal. 

1878 Huxley Pltysiogr. 171 The particles themselves per- 
form very small excursions, merely vibrating up and down. 

1879 G. Pri’-scott Sp. Telephone 1 6 The excursions of the 
plunger rod vary with the amplitude of the several vibra- 
tions made by the diaphragm to which it is attached. 

6. spec. A journey or ‘trip’ undertaken for the 
sake of pleasure or health. In recent use often : 
A pleasure-trip taken by a number of persons; 
occas. short for excursion-parly or excursion (rain. 

1779 Cowper Lett. July Wks. (1876) 38 It was an excur- 
sion of pleasure to go to see Ramsgate. 1835 G. Downes 
Lett. Cent. Countries 1. 297 We had yesterday a delightful 
excursion on the lake. 

6. Deviation from a definite path or course, 
a. in physical sense. Now only Astron. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor . 1307 The defect of the 
Moone and her occultation, he as it were the excursions, 
deviations out of course. 17x7 Swift Desire «$• Possess. 
Wks. 1755 ! V. t. 82 He strove to pick up all he found, And 
by Excursions lost his Ground. 173a Ray Dissol. World in. 
v. (cd. 4) 374 The Excursions of these last [the Comets] do 
argue it more than possible that. .the Sun. .may quite lose 
his light. 1833 Herschel Astron. be. 2S8 The excursions 
of the earth on cither side of the ellipse, are so very small 
as to be hardly appreciable. 

fb. A deviation from custom, rule, or pro- 
priety. Cf. 2. Ohs. 

16x5 Crookc Body of Man 209 Monsters Aristotle callclh 
Excursions and Digressions of Nature. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves 38 A Watch, to observe thy fails, ana thy excur- 
sions. a 1656 Pr. Hall Life Rem. Wks. (1660' u rinding 
that, .somewhat out of my way, not without a secret blam'c 
of my self for so much excursion, I fairly gave up that task. 
<117x1 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 209 On cv’ry 
Sense he kept strict jealous Eyes, Ready the least Excur- 
sion to chastise. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Vise. ii. (1884) 18 A 
Student.. is always apt.. to mistake the most trifling excur- 
sions for discoveries of moment. 

+ c. A deviation from the direct course in argu- 
ment or discourse ; ‘ramble from a subject 1 (J.); 
a digression. Ohs. 

1574 WiUTGirr Def. Ansio. ii. Wks. 1851 I. eoS It is an 
argument that you lack good matter, when you make such 
excursions from the purpose. 1670 Raster Cure Ch. Div. 
259 Pardon this long excursion on this subject. 1684 Earl 
Roscom. Ess. Transl. Verse 215 Excursions are inexpiablv 
bad, And *tis much safer to leave out, then add. c 1720 Vv . 
Gins on Farriers Dispens. vii. (1734) 167 We shall take the 
liberty of a short Excursion, to put this matter yet into a 
better light. 2823 Lamb Elia. Scr. 1. xi. (1865) 89 You 
cannot make excursions with him . . for he sets you right 
lin conversation]. 

7. allrib. (sense 5), as in excursion-train, a 
train intended to convey persons making a pleasure 
excursion, usually at reduced fares ; also excursion- 
agent, -fare, -parly, - ticket . 

1850 Thackeray in Scribn. brag. 1. 688/2, I should like to 
come.. bv the Excursion train. x8 66 R. M. Ballantyne 
Shift. Winds xxiv, It chanced to be an excursion day, and 
several, .were besiegingthe ticket-windows. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood ii, Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, was accus- 
tomed to be high with excursion parties. 1878 F. S_. Wil- 
liams Midi. Railw. 626 The exceptional colours l tickets] 
are for excursion trains. 

Hence Ercirrsion v., inlr. to make or go on 
an excursion. XJrcuTsional a ., of or pertaining 
to an excursion. Exetrrsionary a ., of the nature 
of an excursion ; of a person, going on an excur- 
sion. f Uxcirrsioner = Excursionist. Ex- 
cuTsiouism, the custom or practice of making 
or organizing excursions. 

Mad. D’Arblay Diary Tan. V. 283 You have been ex- 
cursioning and travelling all the world o’er since I saw you 
last. 1825 Lamb in Talfourd Life Lett. xy. 142 Yesterday 
I excursioned twenty miles. 1885 Daily Navs 6 Oct. 5 The 
members of the Church Congress are not much given to ex- 
cursioning. 1848 Dickens Let. 22 July, Pray let me divide 
the little excursional excesses of the journey among the 
gentlemen. 1760 Garrick's Vagary 53, I • conclude .. my 
excursionary Trip from London to Stratford. J858 Mayne 
Reid in Chatnb. 7 ml. IX. 77 Was it .. The excursionary 
belles from Saratoga.. who came to visit us? 1786 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary III. xxx The Royal excursioners did not 
return till between six and seven o'clock. 1886 Goldw. 
Smith in Macvi. Mag. Oct. 406 Excursionism, which began 
with the Exhibition of 1851, has nowassumed immense pro- 
portions. 

Excursionist (ekslrikijanist). [f. prec. + -ist,] 

1. One who goes upon a (pleasure) excursion ; 
one who travels by an excursion-train. 

1830 Lamb Lett. xvii. 164 The excursionists reached home 
- - a_ little after four. 1852 W. Collins Rambles beyond 
Railw. ix. (1852) 183 A company of excursionists from a 
remote inland district of the county. 1861 Times 20 July, 
A large party of excursionists left Crewe for Trentham-park. 

2. colloq. One whose business it is to arrange 
means for travelling on pleasure excursions ; an 
excursion-agent. 

• Excursionize (ekskw-ijansiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+-“ e -] 

1. traits. To make excursions to or about (a dis- 
trict, etc.).- rare . . 


1827 Blacfav. Mag. XXII. 555 Fixing your head-quarters 
in .. Invcrleithcn, nnd cxcursionbing the whole country- 
side. x86x Sat. AVt'. XII. 489/x This perverse system of 
cxcursioniring n building, 

2. intr . To make, or go on, an excursion or 
excursions. 

7866 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 5 Most of the British Asso- 
ciation people went out cxcursioniring on Saturday. 2882 
Miss Br addon 'Asph. III. 220 Edgar and Daphne had ex- 
cursionised a little upon the nearest hillsides. 

Hence ExcuTflioubzing vbl. sb. 

2882 Miss Braddon Asph. xxix. 328 There was more ex- 
ctirsionising next clay. 

Excursive (cksktrasiv), a. [f. L. exatrs - ppl. 
stem of exem-rfre (see lixcon) + -ive ; very com- 
mon in jSth c.] 

1. a. Of the nature of an excursion ; consisting 
of excursions or sallies [oh. in literal sense), b. 
Of reading, etc.: Desultory; varied in direction. 

1673 Ray 7 cum. Low C. t Montpellier 463 From Mont- 
pellier we made an excursive voyage into Provence. 2749 
Power Pros. Numbers 54 Excursive Flights .. natural to 
those who have dealt much in Verse. 2799 J5 . Turner 
Anglo -Sax, I. iv. viii. 321 They made excursive ravages 
over the ndiaccnt country. 18:6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. 
xxiii. (1828) IL 353 Then resumts its gay excursive flights. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 60 Y/e arc wandering, .into ex- 
cursive speculations. 2848 Southey Conmt.pl. Ilk. Scr. 1. 
(1850), Johnson's excursive reading. 

2. a. That makes excursions or sullies in various 
directions ; capable of, or addicted to, varied 
flights; having a wide range of pursuits or in- 
terests. b. Apt to diverge from a definite course ; 
prone to stray, erratic ; digressive. 

1744 Thomson Spring 953 Your eye excursive roams. 
X774 Wauton Hist. Eng. Poetry W\\\. (1840) III. 425 The 
first {book of Hall’s Satires) is miscellaneous and excursive. 
1779-81 Johnson L. /\, Pope Wks. IV. 103 An intelligence 
perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent. 
1816 Kirby & Sr. Ep/omol.xxxv. (2828) III. 644 The order 
to which the excursive butterfly belongs is the Lenidoptera. 
2823 Rutter Pen thill 82 That brilliant and excursive genius 
which created the design. 2825 Scott Betrothed I ntrod.. 
Keeping in the straight road his excursive black cattle. 
1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. iii. n». $ 127. no Bacon was 
sometimes too excursive to sift particulars. x868 Helps 
Rea/mah ix. (2876) 256 Do keep to the point, my excursive 
friends. 

Excursively (ckskpusivli), ad v. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] In nn excursive or rambling manner; 
erratically, desultorily, digressively. 

2701 Boswell Johnson an 2728, The flesh of animals who 
feed excursively is allowed to have a higher flavour than 
that of those who are cooped up. xBai Hor. Smith Moneyed 
Man 111. vii. 293 How excursively have I speculated on a 
lady’s glove. 1871 Arnold Lect. Mod. Hist. i. (iB;8) 98 
lie must now break forth excursively to the right and 
left. 

Excursiveness (ckskSusivnes). [f. as prcc. 

+ -jfEss.j The quality of being excursive ; a ten- 
dency to depart from the beaten track, or from 
any fixed coursp ; digressiveness ; capacity for 
mental * flights 1 in varied directions. 

*754 Richardson Grattdisou (1782) VI. xxx tv. 251 An ex- 
cursiveness of imagination, a 1859 De Quincev Conversa- 
tion Wks. XI Y. 177 The natural excursiveness of colloquial 
intercourse, .is one of its advantages. 2866 Whittle Char. 

<$• Chnrac. Men 222 The very’ process which gave depth 
and cxcursivencss to his mental vision. 

+ Excirrsory. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. excurs - 
ppl. stem of excurrdre (see Excur) + -ORY.] A 
rambling speech. 

^ 2590 Greenwood Ansiv. Def. Read Prayers 22 To this 
ignorant excursorie I answered, that ail false . . worship . . 
was Idolatrye. 

Excursus (ekskthisDs). PI. excursus, after 
Lat. ; now usually excursuses, [a. L. excursus, 
n. of action f. cxcurrcre lit. ‘ to run out 1 : see 
Excur and cf. Excursion.] 

1. The Lat. word is used by editors of the classics 
to signify: A detailed discussion (usually in the 
form of an appendix at the end of the book, or of 
a division of it) of some point which it is desired 
to treat more fully than can be done in a note. 
Hence occas. applied to a similar appendix in 
other works. 

2803 Anti. Rev. I. 527/2 This subject is considered in the 
first excursus of the 8 th book [in Heyne’s Horner]. Ibid. 535/2 
Of those excursus which relate to the historical illustration ! 
of the poet. 2858 Sat. Rev. V. 536/1 The volume is closed 
by two carefully- written excursus. 2862 hi. Pattison Ess. 
(2889) I. 30 They, .should be read as excursuses to accom- 
pany his text. 2878 W. H. Simcox in Academy 594/3 He 
adds . . a series of excursuses on the leading ideas of the 
Epistle. ^ 

2. A digression in which some incidental point 
is discussed at length. 

2845 A thenceum 11 Jan. 48 We shall quite bewilder. .our 
readers by' this excursus. 7876 M. Davies Unarth. Loud. 
384 He concluded a most Interesting excursus by' dwelling 
on the prospects of Church extension. x8 82 A. IV. Ward 
Dickens vi. 1 60 The excellent description of a winter journey 
. .with an excursus on inns in general. 

Excurvation (ekskzuvci-Jan). [f. Ex-/;r/)l 
+ Cukvation-.] A bending or curving outwards. 
2877 Erichscn Surg. (ed. 7) 299 When excurvation has 
taken place, there has been loss of substance. 2884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Spinal excurvation, posterior curvature of the 
spine. 


Exonrvefl (cksks-jvd), ///. a. [f. Ex- p n f. i 
+ Cunvni).] Curved outwards (as the antenna: 
of cettnin insects). 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Excirsabrlity, rare, [f, next : see -hility^ 
-m\] » Excusahleness. 

<22722 Ken Lett. Wks. (1838)51 Allowing all decrees of 
cxcusability to those who are of a different persuasion. 
Excusable (ckski/7'zab'l), a. Also 5 cx- 
cusabil, 6-7 oxcuBoablo. fa. Fr. excusable , ad, 
L. cxcusahilis , f. cxcusarc : see Excuse^.] 

1. Of a person : Deserving to be excused ; that 
may be excused or acquitted, f Const, of. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 76 If any man forswey Through 
hem, they be nought excusable, c 2440 Hylton Scata Per/. 
(W.de W. 1494) ii. xviii, Thcyare somwhat excusable for her 
astate of lyuynge. 2576 Fleming Panopl. Ep/sl. 336 Daily 
..remembraunce of your goodnessc .. shall pJeaae me ex- 
cusable of unthanckfulncsse, CX645 Howell Lett. (1650) 
I. 340 Those are the cxcuscablcst kind [of pagans] who 
adore the sun and moon, with the host of heaven. 2743 H. 
Waltole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I, Ixx. 254, I don't sell you 
my' news and therefore should not be excusable to invent. 
2786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 2842 II. 155 That the said 
Warren Hastings was the less excusable in this. 

2. Of actions, conduct, etc. ; Admitting of excuse 
or palliation. Excusable homicide (see quot. 1 769 ). 

CX374 Chaucer Troyltts tu. 981 Som manere Ialousye 
Is excusable moreen som. 2460 Catgrave Citron. 281 
And that her rebellion schuld be more excusabil. 2561 T, 
Norton Calvin's lust. in. xxii. (1634)460 Dallying by shifts 
is never excusable. 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii 26 
With more excusable reservation may we shrink at their bare 
testimonies. 1709 Addison Taller No. 122 r 4 The only 
Extravagance of this Kind which appears to me excusable. 
1769 Blackstone Comm, IV. xiv. 182 Excusable homicide 
is of two sorts; cither per infortunium, by misadventure; 
or se defendendo , upon a principle of self-preservation. 
Ibid. 183 Homicide in self-de fence.. is also excusable, rather 
than justifiable, by the English law. 2825 Lytton Falk- 
land 29 Emily felt a strong yet excusable curiosity. 

Excnsableness (ekski/r-zab^nes). ff. prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being excusable; capa- 
bility of palliation. 

1657 S. XV. Schism Dis/ac/i'l 75 In their cxcu sableness is 
terminated the controversy in hand. 16R4 Sharp Disc. 
Conscience $6 The Innocence or Excuseableness of some 
Mens mistakes. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. iii. (ed. 4) 
292 Our ideas of excusableness or faultlessness. 2755 in 
Johnson; whence in mod. Diets. 

Excusably (ekski/rzablt), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY-.] In a manner admitting of excuse; so 
as to deserve being excused. 

<2x619 Donne Bioflai'aTor (1644) 124 Priviledges and ex- 
emptions from that Latv, he may' be excusably ignorant of, 
1704 Heaune Duct. Hist. (2714) I. 41* He taught.. that no 
Man could excusably* live Idle in the World. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 426 His ideas may, very ex- 
cusably’, be on some subjects incomplete. 2884 Manch. 
Exam. 2i Nov. 6/1 On this matter Lord Northbrook was 
excusably angry*. 

Excnsal (ekski/7-zal). Now rare. [f. Ex- 
cuse v. + -AL.j The action or fact of excusing ; an 
instance of this. Const, of. 

2584 Peele Arraignnt. Paris IV. iv, I must plead For safe 
excusal of my guiltless thought. 2620 Allured in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) K 9 1 Y® 3 * «P°n the excusal of some, and 
refusal of others [who were bade to the marriage). 2864 R. 

A. Arnold Colton Earn. 2S6 The deficiency caused by the 
excusals on account of poverty*. 2888 Whitby Gaz. 5 Oct 
3/3 The committee had met.. to go through the list of ex- 
cusals and irrecoverables. 

t Excusa*tion. Obs . Also 5 aphetic Scusa- 
tion. [a. Fr. cxcu sat ion, ad. L. excusatidn-em , f* 
cxcu s are : see Excuse.] 

1. The action of offering an excuse, defence, or 
apology ; also, the condition of being excused, in 
phrase To have in excusal ion. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 9262 (Gott.) He sal find widvten excu- 
sacions Sexti aide generacions [from Adam to ChristJ. 
c 2380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 111 . 440 Worldliche excusacioun 
shal not henne assoyne [printed assoywe]. C2450 Loneuch 
Grail xxxix. 478, 1 am a synnere In alle thynge therfore 
haueth me now in excusaciown. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 2532) 84 Whiche maner of excusacyon may be tnany 
way*es. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i.Jii. § 6 It [learning] 
needs the less disproof or excusation. 2677 Gai x. Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 6 Ligation or Excusation and Accusation. 

2. The action of setting free, or the state of being 
set free, from a duty, obligation, etc. ; release from 
a duty, etc. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 34 WiJ?out excusacoun, but if.. Crist 
despens wijj hem, & excuse hem, or for bed hem. x5° a 
Ora. Crystal Men (W. de ( W. 1506) 11. i. 87 Y* we sholde 
not haue excusacyon not doynge them.* a 2540 Coverdale 
Let. to Cruviwell Wks. II. 491, I was required, .to deliver 

this writing to your mastership mine own self : notwith- 
standing.. I must desire favour on your behalf for my ex- 
cusatioa [etc.] 

3. An excuse, a real or alleged ground of ex- 
cuse ; a plea or apology ; — Excuse sb. 2 and 3. 

a. for an offence, etc. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880)421 Heere ben bre excusaciouns 
. . to excuse prestis sy*nne. a 2450 Knt. de la TourljB6o)g7 
She wost not what she might do nor sey, for there was none 
excusacion In her folye. 2563 Davidson Afisw. Kennedy 
in Wodr. Soc. Misc. 192 Men that had fallin in error wala 
have had ane juste excusation, that the wrang [etc.). 

B. Discolliminium 45, I . . shall be allowed the full benent 
of all the. .excusations. .that I. .can devise. 
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B. -for release from a duly, obligation, etc. 

’ c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 90 No man may been absent for 
certes there auailleth noon Essoyne ne excusacion. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. it. xxxvL (1838)388 Now is there none excusa- 
cione on thi side; but thou shalt take me to thyne husbonde. 
1530 Proper DyalogeXsS&pl 41 Y* it be not leftlU to y e by 
no excusacion to tarye fyue dayes. “1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. 
(1596! 281/2 ‘Neither by petition made to the pope, nor yet 
by his lawfull excusation. 1662 Gunning Lent Fast 157 
The 4 Excusations are . . bodily infirmity [etc.]. 

Excusative (ekskwPzativ), a. 7-are. [f. Ex- 
cuse v. + -ative. Cf. OF. cxcusatif \ -ivc.] Tend- 
ing to excuse. 

1865 Reader 20 May 571/2 The excusative-censorial style, 
in which there is neither just praise nor honest blame. 

Excusator (ekskb/ze*‘tor). Obs. exc. Hist . 
[a. late L. excusator, agent-n. f. excusare to Ex- 
cuse.] One who makes an excuse, defence, or 
apology ; esp. a person officially authorized to 
present an excuse. 

a x66x Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 543 King Henry., 
despatched him thither [to Korae] for his excusator. 1752 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. no The laws do not oblige an ex- 
cusator or defender to give any security. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens IV. xxt. vii. 164 The Council sent out Carue..as an 
.excusator from the English people. 

.Excusatory (ekski? 7 -zat 9 ri), a. [ad. med.L. 
excusdtori-us, f. late L. excusator : see prec.] 
Tending or intended to excuse ; making or con- 
taining an excuse ; apologetic. 

1535 Bonner Let. in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 175 The matters 
excusatorie to be admitted by his Holiness. 1642 Sir E. 
Dering Sp. on Reiig. To Rdr., Let those who are in a fault 
ransom themselves with excusatory defences. 1748 
Richardson Ctarissa (x8xx)VII. lix. 234, I hear the fellow’s 
voice in a humble, excusatory tone. 1818 Lamb Last Ess. 
Etta, Pop, Fallacies 482 It would be a good face if it were 
not marked by the small-pox — a compliment which is always 
more admissive than excusatory. 1865 Djckens M ut. Fr. 
lit. -vii. Offering these excusatory words as if they reflected 
great credit on himself. 

Excuse (ekski;7 - s), sb. Also 5-6 escuse, 
aphetic Scuse, q.v. [a. OFr. excuse , fern., f. ex- 
cuser : see Excuse v. 

The pronunciation with (s), instead of (2.) as in the verb, is 
due to the analogy of pairs of words likerm*, abuse vbs. and 
sbs., advise and advice, etc., where the sb. was in OF. masc., 
and ended in -s.] 

1. The action of the vb. Excuse. 

a. The action of offering an apology for a 
person, or in extenuation of an offence. Const, of 
or possessive case of pers. pron. Now rare exc. in 
phrase in excuse of. Also rarely the action of 
begging off from a duty or obligation. 

C1374 Chaucer And. % Arc. 308 Yf bat I to yowe myne 
othes beede For myn excuse a scorne shall be my mede. 
2460 Capcrave Citron. 227 Ser Robert . . sent him mech 
tresoure, and than he cam to his excuse. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 149 For excuse of the saide socrates. 1526 
Pilgr. Per f. (W. de W. 1531) 76 b, After that foloweddou- 
blenes and excuse of his synne. 1608 Siiaks. Per. 11. iii. 96 
Come, gentlemen.. Even in your armours. -I will not have 
excuse. 1632 Massincer Maid 0/ Hon.u. i, Letters .. in 
excuse Of these forces sent against her. 1637 Milton Ly- 
cidas 18 Hence with denial vain and coy excuse. _ 379a 
Auecd. W. Pitt I. iv. 73 In excuse of their conduct it is said 
[etc.]. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 251 Henry pleaded 
the scruples of his conscience in excuse of his precipitancy. 
3825 Lytton Zicci 1. i, The old woman gave me a note of 
excuse.- 

b. The action of looking indulgently upon an 
offender or an offence ; consideration, indulgence, 
pardon, 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 24/2, I will . . con- 
demn without excuse those that deserve it. 1675 in Essex 
Papers I. 318 He begs your Ex'** Excuse that you doe 
not heare from him by this post. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. 
Pref. 23, I heartily crave the excuse and pardon of every 
Reader, a i8xoTannahill Poems\\Z^>) 25 , 1 see my fau'ts 
. . And now I’m come to beg for your excuse. 3814 Scott 
Ld. 0/ Isles in. vii, He pray’d excuse for mirth broke short. 

f C. The action of releasing (a person) from an 
obligation ; a dispensation, release. Obs'. 

*577 Hanmer A tic. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 288 Supposing they 
had got their desired excuse, absented themselves. 3607 
Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 314 Val. I pray go with vs. Virg. Giue 
me excuse good Madame, I will obey you in euery thing 
heereafter. . 

2. That which is offered as a reason for being 
excused; sometimes in bad sense, a (mere) pre- 
text, a subterfuge, a. A plea in extenuation of 
an offence; b. A plea for release from a duty, 
obligation, etc. Const, for, \ front, 

a. c 3500 Mctusinc 260 Yf it might plese you to here my 

lord & husband & his escuse. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 42 A bad excuse is better, they say, then none at all. 
1590 Shaks. Mid*, H. in. ii. 245 Stay gentle Helena, heare 
my excuse. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 156 Place. . for 
Excuse, by which that which seemed a Crime, is proved to 
be none at all. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 853 To him she 
hasted, in her face excuse Came Prologue. _ a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant . Crew , Lame Excuse , a_ sorry Shift or Evasion. 
3754 Richardson Grattdison III. xxii. 202 Excuses are more 
than tacit confessions. 1761 F. Sheridan Sidney Bidulph 
1. 305, I am weary of inventing excuses from absenting 
myself. 3858 Doran Crt. Pools 70 The excuse was worse 
than the crime. . _ . _ ... , 

Comb . 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom s C. xvm. 175 Dinah 
was mistress of the whole art and mystery of excuse-making. 

b. a 3533 Ld. BerNERS Huon xlvi. 156 None excuse can 
auayle, for it must be thus. 1576 Fleming Pattopl. Epist. 


405 As for excuse, which peradventure you wil make by 
reason of the great showers, 1 meane to admitt none. 2606 
Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 11. iii. 373 VI is. Achilles will not to the 
field tomorrow. Ag. What’s his excuse? *758 Johnson 
Idler No. 19 r 8 He . .has only time to taste the soup, makes 
a short excuse to the company [etc.]. 

3. That which serves to excuse, or which tends 
to extenuate (a fault or offence) ; a cause, reason, 
or ground for excuse ; esp. in phrase without 
excuse. Also, a ground for release from duty. 

3494 in Eng. Gilds 188 Noo man then be absent w*-oute a 
resonable and sufficiaunt excuse. 1533 Frith Answ. More 
Let. 9 Them am I bounde to beleve, and am dampned wyth- 
°Ute excuse yf I beleve them not. 3596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
v. ii. 37 My Nephewes trespasse. .hath the excuse of youth. 
3632 J. Hayward tr. Biondt s Erontcna 140 Wondring . . 
why Eromilia would not be. seene, for which he beleeved 
not her vow an excuse sufficient, a 1694 Tjllotson Sent:. 
ccih,(i743)X.463t'The consideration of our own impotency 
is no excuse to our sloth and negligence. 1729 Butler 
Serm. .Wks. 1874 II. 129 They tell you for an excuse., that 
they did not think they were so much in debt. 1794 Paley 
Evid. 111. iv. (1817) 304 Seeking out some excuse to them- 
selves for not receiving Jesus. 18x4 Chalmers Evid. Ckr. 
Revel, h dvt. 5 The external testimony of Christianity., 
leaves infidelity without excuse. 3887 Times 29 Aug. 13/6 
Charged with knocking without lawful excuse at the door. 

4. At Cards (in the game of Tarocco). 

3816 Singer Hist. Cards 239 If a king is played, and you 
have n.ot.the queen to form a sequence, you play the fool, 
and this is called an excuse . 

Excuse (ekskirPz), v. Forms: 3-6 escuse(n, 
(4 excusi), 4-5 ascuse, -kuse, -kewse, -kewese, 
4 - excuse. Also aphetic Scuse, q. v. [ME. es- 
ettsen , excuse ti, ad. OF. eseteser, exettser, ad L. ex- 
cusdre, f. cx~ (see Ex- prefX) + causa Cause, j 
accusation.] 

I. To offer, or serve as, an exculpation for. 

1. traits. To offer an apology for. 

a. To attempt to clear (a person) wholly or 
partially from blame, without denying or justifying 
his imputed action. Chiefly ref. 

a 3225 Alter. R. 304 Monschal. .nout werien[r.n escusen] 
him ne siggen, Ich hit dude Jmruh.oflre. J340 Ayenb. 7 
Ne he ne may habbe skele : |> et him mo}e excusi. 1382 
Wyclif 2 Cor. xii. 19 }e wenen, that we schulen excuse vs 
anentis 30U. a 3450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 61 Whanne God 
asked her whi she had broke his comaundement . . she be- 
ganne to excuse her. 1653 Walton Angler Ep. Ded. 6, I 
should rather excuse myself, then censure others. 1675 
Crowne Country Wit v. 84 My Lord has been to seek me 
in such a rage, that if you do not excuse me, it will be a 
parting quarrel. 1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 257 To excuse 
yourself, you publicly impeach your accomplice. 

b. To seek to extenuate or remove the blame 
of (an acknowledged fault). + Also rarely with 
sentence as obj. 

3303 K. Brunne Hand 1 . Synne 12357 He [Adam] wulde 
haue excusede hys fame As whoseyh, 4 Gode was to blame’. 
3340 Aycttb. 61 pe blondere defended and excuse}* . . he 
zennes of ham pet he wyle ulateri. £-3460 Towitdey Myst. 

77 For shame yit shuld she let. To excuse her velany by 
me. 3548 Hall Citron. 184 b, The Mayre sent the recorder 
. .to excuse the matter. 3590 Shaks. Cam. Err. lit. i. 92 She 
will well excuse Why at this time the dores are made 
against you. 1660 Marvell Corr. Wks. 3872-5 II. 17, I 
had rather expose mine own defects, .then excuse thereby 
a totall neglect of my duty. 1667 Milton P. L. iv.394 
So spake the Fiend, and with necessitie, .excus’d his devilish 
deeds. 3751 .E. Heywood Betsy Thoughtless I. 216 She . . 
excused having made him wait 1793 Gouv. Morris in 
Sparks Life JFW/. (1832) II. 372 He is driven to. .excus- 
ing a step, which it is not possible to justify. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (3858) II. ix. 368 It was a strange proceeding, 
to be excused only, .by the pressure of the times. 

C. absol. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 363 Neuer excuse ; for when 
the platers are all dead, there need none to be blamed. 1653 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xix. 97 To accuse, requires lesse Elo- 
quence than to excuse. 

f d. [after L. excusare se esse, etc.] To excuse 
(a person or thing) to be, etc., to excuse oneself 
that, etc. : to allege by way of excuse or explana- 
tion, that (it is), etc. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xv iii. 7 No man may excuse him 
* pat he ne is sum tyme sttrd frasynn to gode ’. 3393 Langl. 

P. Pi. C. xxi 11. 6 Coupest pou not excuse pe . . hat poir nome 
no more }>an neode he tauhte? <11532 Ld. Berners Huon 
xcv. 309 The prouost . . excusynge nym selfe that he.knew 
nothynge of y° trewes. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i..iii. § jo 
Excusing himselfe that it was reason to yeeld to him, that 
commaunded thirtie Legions. 3668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barihol. Atiat. lit. i.323 The Father excepts the Nen'es of 
the Privity manifestly hollow, which nevertheless his Son 
excuses to have been meant of the hollow Ligaments of the 
Privity. 

■p 2. To maintain the innocence of (a person) ; 
to defend from an accusation {of) ; to maintain 
the rightness of, seek to justify (an action). Obs. 

c 1315 Shoreham 40 The thef. .escusede Jhesu Cryst, And 
hym gelty gan 3e!de. c X3S0 Will. Palertte 4045 Sche of 
hat sclaunder excused hire al-gate. c 3384 Chaucer H . Fame 
1. 427 She desired no-thinge ellis But to excusen Eneas. 
3481 in Eng. Gilds (1&70) 323 John Mather askused hymsell 
. .w* ij men sworyn apon a boke. 15*6-34 Tindale Rom. 
ii. 15 Their thoughtes accusynge one another or excus- 
ynge. 1531 St. German's Doctor Sr Stud. liv. 148 a, Howe 
may the playntyfe there be excused of an untrnthe ? 3577 
Holinshed Chrott. II. 140 To excuse him of the death of 
the archbishop IF o mas. 3696 Stillingfl. Serm. ii. 66 To 
have excused these two commands from a palpable contra- 
diction. 


+ b. with complement, or to be (so - and so). Obs. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xlvit. 281 Is there not any 
of vs all that can excuse himselfe to bee vnsubject to such 
haughtinesse. 3587 Mirr. Mag., Porrcx vii, Can I excuse 
my selfe deuoide of faut. 

3. To obtain exemption or release for ; to allege 
reasons for the exemption of (a person) from a 
duty or obligation. Const. ^ for, from, in early 
use with that . . . not. 

x 34°. Ayenb. 33 He him excuse}* Jet he hit ne may do. 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 4 A! pe o}>er schul comen to 
he placebo and dirige..but 51F he may hym excuse reson. 
abety. 1460 Capcrave Chrott. 14 1 He excused him be the 
werre that he had with Frauns. 1467 Mann. <5- Houselt , 
Exp. (1841) 172, I promessed the Kenge I wolde make in al 
haste a new schepe..were fore, I pray jowe helpe to 
askewese me fore my komenge. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
v. v. 46 Clarence excuse me to the King my Brother. 3697 
Dampier V oy. (1698) I. 356 Captain Swan excused himself, 
and said . . he would have nothing to do with it. 1732 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 361, I excus’d my- 
self upon account of my being oblig’d to return speedily to 
Oxford. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 5. 96, I am very 
willingto excuse myself from entering upon this great branch 
of Logic. 

absol. 1382 Wyclif Luke xiv. 18 AlJe bigunnen togidere 
to excuse (1388 excusen hem]. 

+ b. To beg off from (doing something) ; to 
decline with apologies. Obs. 

1548 Hall Citron. 204 Willing him.. with all hast to re- 
payre unto hym, which oftentymes he had excused by 
syckenes and debilitie of his body. 3588 R. Parke tr. 
Mettdoza's China 162 They could not excuse to go vnto 
them to accomplish their commandement. 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. iii. 71 To morrow be in readinesse, to goe, 
Excuse it not: for I am peremptory. 3624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 1. (1629) 14 He did what he could to excuse it, yet 
their importunities would not cease till he undertooke it. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I.xiii. {heading of chi), The Bishop 
of Ely excuset h his ministring in the chapel by reason 
thereof. 1754 J. Hildrop A fisc. Wks. II. 123 He pressed 
me. .to dine with him, which I excused. 

+ 4. To screen, shelter. [Cf. late L. se a calore 
excusare (Palladius).] To save from punishment or 
harm, esp . by suffering (in a person’s stead); to 
exempt (a person) from a duty by taking his place. 
Const, of, from. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xv iii. 7 He suffirs nan to be }>at 
may excuse )>aim ofthehete of his luf. 3461-83 Liber Niger 
in Houselt. Ord. 16 Every officer in unitie ol love applyed « 
to excuse other by servyce and attendaunce. Ibid. 82 
Everye yoman to helpe to excuse others for his busyness in 
his absence. 1543 Sir J. Wallop in Maclean Carewiz6, I 
wold wische to God the next kynesman I have, .had excused 
him. 3576 Fleming Panopi. Epist. 426, I would her life 
might have beene excused by my death. 1653 H. More 
Antid. A tit. 11. xi, An Armature ..often excuses the more 
useful parts of his head from harm. 1733 Steele Sped. 

No. 82 r 3 At School^ he was whipped thrice a Week for 
Faults he took upon him to excuse others. 

+ b. To regard as exempt or sa fe from. rare. 

3643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 28, 1 excuse not Con- 
stantinefrom a fall off his Horse .. upon the wearing those 
nayles on his bridle. 

6 . Of things, circumstances, etc. : To serve as 
an excuse or exculpation for. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 31 Such ignorance excusyth 
not errorys in mannys lyfe. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Matt. iii. 4 Other men’s superstition.. will not excuse mens 
superfluity. 1702 Pope Wife of Bath 97 Shape excuses the 
defects of face. 3800 Addison Anter. Law. Rep. 13 The 
wife’s presence will not excuse the husband. 1856 FROUDE 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 434 There are some acts of injustice 
which no national interest can excuse. 

absol. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) JV . 2 Ignorance will 
not excuse. 1736 Butler Anal, il i. Wks. I. 163 Ignor- 
ance.. will ..just as little, excuse in one case as in the 
other. 

b. In passive. To have a sufficient excuse ; to 
be freed from blame. 

c X340 Hamtole Prost Tr. 2 7 If pou leue nedfull besynes 
of actyf lyfe.. by-cause of desire.. to gyffe }>e to gastely 
ocupacyone, wenande }>at }>ou arte thereby excusede . . }*ou 
dose nogbte wysely. 3548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par., John 
57 b. The common people and the vnlearned are to be holden 
excused, and may be forgeuen. a 1626 Bacon Alax.ff Uses 
Com, Law v. 26 If a warrant, .come from the King to sell 
wood upon the ground whereof I am tenant.. I am excused 
in waste. 2787 Minor 96 Cupid being blind was partly ex- 
cused accompanying a counterfeit. 

II. To accept an excuse for or from. 

6 . a. To accept a plea in exculpation of (a 
person) ; to judge leniently on the ground of ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Const. + of, for. 

CJ325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 281 To be excused I make 
requeste. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 908 Although his ire 
here gylt accused, Yet in his resoun he hem bothe excused. 

£1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 7305 i Pai were 
excused ban, for wny }>ai did wrange vnwitandly. 3651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 157 He is totally Excused, for 
the reason next before alledgea. 3862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. 

Inq. II. iii. 85 We may excuse altogether those who labour 
under the illusions of actual insanity. 1875 Jowett /Y/xto 
(ed. 2) V. 179 The people may be excused for following 
tradition only. . . , 

b. Phrase, Excuse me : used parenthetically m 
conversation as apology for an impropriety in 
speech, etc., or as a polite way of disputing a 
statement. 

3606 Shaks. Tr. % Cr. 1. if. 87 Pan. Hector is not a better 
man than Troylus. Cre. Excuse me. Pan. He is elder. 1E89 
A. Lang Lett. Lit. iiL (ed. 2) 33 That infernal (excuse me) 
coward and villain. 
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.'EXECRATE, 


C. To admit apology for, overlook, condone (a 
fault, oRcnce, impropriety, etc.) ; to regard in- 
dulgently, pardon the faults of (a performance). 
Also with indirect personal object. 

^1391 Chaucer Astro!. Prol. 2, I prey, .every dfccrct 
persone . . to have my rewde endy tyng for excused. 1553 T. 
Wilson Khet. 107 Some tyines we excuse a fault and accuse 
the reporter. 1591 Shaks. Gent. tv. i. 54 We cite our 
faults, That they may hold excus'd our la wl esse Hues. 360? 
— Cor. tv. vii. n, I must excuse, What cannot be amended. 
1702 Eng. Thcophrast. 125 It is a very dangerous mistake 
to excuse these vile inclinations upon the tenderness of their 
age. 1737 pQrE H° r ‘ Kpist. «• }* 21 5 (Excuse some courtly 
stains^ No whiter page than Addison's remains. i77SSitCRt- 
pan Rivals 1. i, Excuse my glove, Thomas. 1825 Macaulay 
Milton Ess. (1854) I. r 3/2 If ever despondency and asperity 
could be excused in any man, they might have been excused 
in Milton. 3857 Robert son Sertn. Scr. 111. xviL 217 The 
boldest heart may be excused a shudder. 

■ 7 . To set free (a person) from a task, duty, obli- 
gation ; dispense from payment, attendance, etc. 
Const. \ for, from ; also with double obj. 

1382 Wyclip Luke xiv. 19. I preie thee, liauc me excusid. 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 7 Tliat they come to |>e dirige. . 
but he haue a resonable cause to be excused. 1597 Siiaks. 
2 Hen. IV, v, i. 3 Ska/. You shall not away to mgnt. Hal. 
You must excuse me, M. Robert Shallow. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Rob, r. (2843) 33/1 l^iud attended, .throughout that 
whole journey, which he .. no doubt would have been ex- 
cused from. 1697 C t css D' Annoy s Trent. (1706) 85 She sent 
word to all the Ladies of Brussels and Antwerp, she would 
excuse them for their Visits. 1725 De For. Voy. round 
World (1840) 293 He would not be excused, .from going 
back with us. 1777 Sheridan ,SV/x. Sc and. 11. ii, Your lady- 
ship must excuse me ; I’m called away by particular busi- 
ness. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth Two Guardians in, iv, 
Beauchamp. Come, shake hands, and be friends. St. 
Albans. Excuse me, Mr. Courtington. Mod. The jury were 
excused from attendance for the rest of the week. He was 
excused the cntrance-fee. 

8 . 1 To remit ; not to exact * (J.); to grant excuse 
for the want or absence of; to dispense with. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. 35 If any man shall 
from hence conclude, the Moone is second in magnitude 
unto the Sun, he must excuse my heliefc. 1726 Chet- 
wood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 58 , 1 must beg you to excuse my 
waiting on you for a little while. 1814 Byron Note in Orig. 
MS. Wks. (3846*90/1 note, He will excuse the M/r/— ■ we do 
not say Mr. Caesar. 1836 Lytton Duchess de la VallUre 
v. v. From our royal court We do excuse your presence. 
tExcirsedly, adv. Ol>s. rare. [f. excused, pa. 
pple. of Excusn v. + -i,y-.] In a manner admitting 
of excuse ; with (more or less) excuse. 

1654 R. Codrington tr. Justins Hist. World 2Q7 More 
excusedly to perform what he had determined. Ibid. 403 
He hoped that he more excusedly should commit Sacriledgc. 

Excnseless (ekski;?sles), a. [f. prcc. + -lkrs.J 
Without excuse. 

1 . Of a person : a. Having no excuse to offer. 

1548 Turner Navies of II erbes 5 Because, .that Poticarics 

shoulde be excuselesse .. I have shewed in what places .. 
theherbes growe. 1608 W. Sclater Malachy (1630) 5 Then 
surely arc we utterly excnseless. 1711 Peace in Divinity 1 
The Reprobate shall have such Grace only procur’d for him, 
as wilt render him cxcuseless. 

+ b. Not offering an excuse. Ohs. 

3640 Quarles Enchirid. it. ii, Charity is a naked child 
. .Naked, because excuselesse and simple. 

2 . Of things : Admitting of no excuse ; inex- 
cusable. 

3611 W. Sclater Key (1620) 96 Such an excuselesse sinne 
is vnthankefulnesse. 1654 W hitlock Zootomia 30^ Excuse- 
lesse is the idle mans nihil agendo , sleeping out his JLamp. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xv i. r 3 The voluntary enslaving my 
seuismore excuseless. 1889 fug. Illust.Mag. Sept. 894/^ 
An absolutely excuseless egotism. 

+ ExcU’Sement. Ohs. rare— l . [a. OF. cscuse- 
ment : see Excuses/, and -ment.] * Excuse sb. 2. 
*393 Gower Con/. I. 76 Thilke excusement was none. 

Excuser (ekski/ 7 -zoi). [f. Excuse v. + -eh 1 .] 
One who excuses. 

1 . One who offers an excuse for or extenuates 
(a fault). 

1580 Hollyband T re as. Fr. Tong, Excuseur, an excuser. 
1643 Milton Divorce 11. xi. (1853) 89 Miserable excusers. 
1730 Swift Vltid. Ld. Carteret Wks. ij6z III. 189 In vain 
would bis excusers endeavour to palliate his enormities by 
imputing them to madness. *824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863! 164 She was the excuscr-general of the neigh- 
bourhood, turned every speech and action the sunny side 
without. 1873 Smiles Charac. iv. 92 To the sophistries 
of snch an excuser, Sir Samuel Romilly once wrote (etc.]. 

+ 2 . One who obtains the release of another 
from a duty, etc., by taking his place ; a substi- 
tute, deputy. Cf. Excuse v. 4. Obs. 

. 1461-83 Liber Niger in Housch. Ord. 65 The Steward 
and Thesaurers excusers and attorneys . . may take it in 
absence of the gretter and elder. 

Excusing (ekskhrzii)), vbl. sb. [f. Excuse v. 
+ -ING l.J The action of the verb Excuse in 
various senses; also, an instance of this; a plea 
or ground of excuse. 

1340 Hampole Psalter cxl. 3 Swa be oure lippis. .sperd 
til excusynge of sy n. c 1380 Wycuf Set. Whs. III. 512 Jif 
J?is excusinge were sob. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6588 Noon ex- 
cusynges A parfit man ne shulde seke. c 1460 Toumclcy 
Myst., Annunc. 78 They sayde ther lielpyd none excusyng, 
And wed us thus togeder. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
303 Those lawes concerninge excusinge of tutors and 
curators am verie seldome.. practised. 1664 South Sertn . 
John xv. 15 (1737) II. H..58 Many . .things, .may go a great 
way towards an excusing of the agent. 


Excu'sing, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing 2 .] That 
excuses, or makes excuse; containing an excuse. 
Hence Excxvsingly adv.', in an excusing tone or 
manner; by way of excuse. 

3657 S. W, Schism Dhpac/it 93 His excusing words, that 
they, etc. 1683 Collier Several Disc. (1725) 313 Others. . 
omit the most, .excusing Circumstances. 1876 Miss Bhaddon 
J. Haggards Dan. v’1.83 She remembereef excusingly that 
[etc-). 3883 J. G. Butler in Bible Wk. II. 35 Peter.. had 

spoken so gently, and even cxcusingly, to the crticificrs of 
Christ. 

f Excursive, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Excuse v.+ 
-1VE.J That tends to excuse ; excusing. 

1592 Nobody If Someb. (1878) 288 Our cares arc deafe to 
all excusive pleas. 

Hence f Ezctreively adv. 

1643 Disc. Prince Henry in Harl, lithe . (Malh.) III. 522 
To the first, lie gave answers satisfactorily. — To the other, 
excusivciy. 

TExCtL’SS, v. Obs. [f. L. exettss - ppl. stem of 
exettHre, f. ex- out + /juat?rc to shake ; the vb. bad 
also the sense of searching a person by shaking 
his loose robe. Cf. sense 2.] 

1 . trans. To shake off, cast off, get rid of. Said 
with reference to things material and immaterial. 

3607 Torsr.LL Four/. Beasts {*673) 039 To brush over ibeir 
Horses with alittlclinncn instrument., whereby theycxcussc 
all dust from the beast, —Serpents { 3653) 603 Snakes with 
tender skin cxctiss’d their years enlarge. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renan's Dhp. 364* That the exterior shell and all ghimosity 
may he cxcusscd. 1662 Stilungtl. Orig. Sacr. t. i. § 12 
They could not totally excuss the notions of a deity out of 
their minds. 166S Ifmvn Bless. Righteous (1825) 319 The 
holy soul's release, .will excuss and shake off this drowsy 
sleep. 

2 . To shake out the contents of anything; hence, 
to investigate thoroughly, discuss (a question or do- 
cument) ; also, to get (the truth) from (a person). 

1570 Foxf. •-!. »V A/. tc<I. 2) 6S9 If I should, .take in hand 
your Popishe portues and . . excussc cuery Topishe martyr 
and sanctc there canonised. 1577 tr. Bullingtds Decades 
(1 592)496 Saint Augustincdothmorefullycxcus.se and handle 
tliis argument. 1579 G. Harvey Letterdk . 1 Camden) 39, I 
then cxcussid the matter. 3654 Junius (Webster 1864', To 
take some pains in cxcussing some old documents. 17x6 
Avlifft. Parerg. 438 To examine a Delinquent on Oath to 
cxcuss the Truth of some Crime from him. 

3 . Mod. Civ. Lazo. [Cf. OF. escosser , c scons scr, 
'saisir, depouillcr’ (Godef.).] To seize, take in 
execution (a debtor’s goods). 

17*6 AvLtrrn Parerg. 272 The Person of a Man ought not 
by the Civil Law to be taken for a Debt, unless his Goods 
and Estate has been first cxcuss’d. 1755 in Johnson; 
whence in mod. Diets. 

•t Excu-ssable, a. Obs.— [f. prcc. + -able.] 
That may be shaken off. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 3775 in Ash. 

+ Excirssion. Obs. [ad. L. exeussion-em, n. \ 
of action f. cxcut-trc : sec Excuss.] 

1 . The action of shaking, casting, or putting out 
or off, material or immaterial things. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beat/s 325 The new bunches swelling 
vp.„do thrust off the old horns, being holpe..by the willing , 
excussion of the beast that bcarcth them. 3620 Bp. Hall 
lion. Mar. Clergy 1. § 3 The iust excussion of that scruilc 
yoke. 3649 Bulwf.r Pathomyot. it. vi. 183 Extrusion or ex- 
cussion of the Muscle that moves the Jaw. 1650 Cli Arle- 
ton Paradoxes 73 Fire is, by excussion, kindled from flint. 
1698 Consid. cone. Succession 4 Alleg. 33 The late King's 
Excussion of his Regal Authority. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

2 . * Diligent inquisition or examination ’ (Bailey). 

Richardson cites an example of this sense from Wats’ tr. 

Bacons Adv. Learn. (1640) vi.ii. 274 ^ but the word is a 
misprint for excursion (the original having excursio). 

3 . Mod. Civ. Law. [Cf. OF. escussion in same 
sense.] Seizure of goods for debt, etc. _ 

1622 Malynes A tic. Lasv-Merch. 453 Debarring, .the ex. 
ccptions of Prescription, Excussion, etc. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parerg. 272 If upon such an Excussion there are not Goods 
found sufficient, .his Body may be attach’d. 1755 in John- 
son ; whence in^Asu, etc. 

t Exctrssive, a. Obs. rare— \ [f. L. excuss- 
ppl. stem of ex entire (see Excuss) + -iye.] De- 
signed for shaking out. 

1657 Tomlinson Re/wu/* Disp. 484 Sieves made ofHorses- 
hairs. .cal led.. sometimes excussive incernicles. 

Excu-tient, a. obs — 0 [ad. L. cxcuiient-cm, 
pr. pple. of cxcittere : see Excuss.] 1 Shaking 
off’ (Bailey folio \ 730-6). 3775 in Ash. 

Excutifrdian. nonce-wd. [f. L. ex cut/)- stem 
of excuHre (see Excuss) + jid-es faith + -ian.] 

1 One who believes that saving faith or grace can be 
wholly lost or shaken off’ (Davies Su/pl. Gloss.). 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Lett. Fall. jr. Grace Rem. Wks. (1660) 
389 , 1 am sorry that any of our new Excuti-fidians should 
pester your Suffolk. 

t Exde’cimate, y. Obs.-° [f. Ex- pref 1 + 

L. duim-are {£ decimus tenth, L decern ten) + 
-ate 3. Cf. Edecimation.] trans. 1 To tithe out 1 
(Cockeram 1623-6). 

Ex div., abbrev. Ex dividend', see Ex prep. 2. 
Exe, obs. form of Ax, Axe sb . 1 and 
Exeat (e'ksfjDet). [L. exeat let (him) go out, 3rd 
pers. sing. pres. subj. of exirc to go out : see Exit.] 

• J) A. In Lat. use as verb. 

In plays of the early 16th c. used as a stage 


direction, equivalent to the later Exit. (So also 
E'xeant, Met (them) go out’, for which Exeuxt 
was afterwards used.) 

c 1485 Digly Myst. (3882) 1. 27s Exennt. a 3553 Udall 
Royster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 19 Exeat. 

B. sb. A permission to go out. [So used in Fr.] 

1. A permission to leave the diocese^ granted to 
a priest by the bishop. • 

1730-6 in B a (ley (folio). 3855 R. Tlovi.r.Koy/e v. Wise. 
- man 71 Armed with the above exeat, I immediately applied 
for employment to the. .Bishop of Southward ■ 

2 . In English public schools and colleges, in 

monastic houses, etc. : A permission for temporary 
absence. Also E'xcant, such a permission granted 
to more than one person. s 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v,, His master has given him an 
exeat. x8o6 K. White Let. 30 June, He would not give me 
an exeat, without which no man can leave his college for the 
night. 3852 C. A. BRtsrr.D Eng. University I. 393 note. 
Exeats . . were never granted (at King’s Coll. Camb.) but in 
cases of life and death. 1859 Farrar J. Home 259 How shall 
I get my excat to go to London. 

Exocato, -ation, var. ff. Excecate, -atio.w 
Execrable (c'ksiltrnb’l), a. Also 5 exe- 
crable, (> Sc. crecrabill, 7 exsecrable. [ad. 
L. exccrdlnl-is ( cxsecrdM-ts ), (a) execrating, cf. 
sense 1 ; (b) accursed, detestable, f. cxecr-an {ex- 
sccr-iirt ): see Exkciiate. Cf. Fr .execrable.] 
f 1 . Expressing or involving a curse ; hence, of 
an imprecation : Awful, fearful. Obs. 

1382 WYcur 2 Pet. ii. ii Aungcls..bercn not ajens hem 
the execrable, .doom. 1580 Baret Ah'. C 1802 A Cursing 
and cth execrable. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy. tr. ii, Did we 
then, .here plant oursclvcs,_ With execrable oaths never to 
look On man ? c 1630 in R 1st) on Surv. Devon g 308 (1Z10) 
no A fearful and execrable curse on all such as shal demi- 
nish..it. 

2 . Of persons and things : Deserving to be exe- 
crated or cursed ,* abominable, detestable. 

149° Caxton Eneydos iv. (1890) 39 Full of so excecrable 
crueJtc. rsi3 Mori: Rich. Ill, Wks. 36/2 The execrable 
desire of souerayntee, prouoked him to theire destruction. 
<■1590 Marlowe Faust Wks. (Rtldg.) 95/2 Thou execrable 
dog. 1667 Milton P.L. xti. 64 O execrable Son so to as- 
pire Above his brethren, tyn Maundrell Joum. Jems. 
(3721) 63 It was.. shut out of the Walls of the City, as an 
execrable and polluted place. 3736 Berkeley Disc \ Ma- 
gistrates Wks. III. 427 That execrable • Fraternity of 
Blasphemers, lately set up within this city of Dublin. 1873 
Montrx Voltaire <i£86» 169 He is either a lover of parasites. . 
or else the most execrable cynic. 1878 Tennyson Q. Mary 
ti. ii, A knot of ruffians. .With execrating execrable eyes, 
f b. That is put under a curse ; accursed. Obs. 
*557 N. T. iGenev.) 1 Cor. xii. 3 No man speaking in the 
Spiritc of God, callcth Iesus execrable. 1597 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. xvii. (3613) 209 Reseruc, as.. Saul did, execrable 
things, to worship God withall. 

fc. Callingforth expressions of horror; piteous, 
horrifying, shocking. Obs. 

1400 Caxton Eneydos vL (1890)22 Y* aduentures cf fortune 
harde & dyucrsly excecrable. 1596 Drayton Legends Hi. 
529 Whereby brake out that execrable Rage. x6xo G. 
Fletcher Chrisfs Viet. (1632) 36 The heav’n put out his 
guilty cj’e, That durst behold so execrable^ sight. 3613 R. 
Hill Ccmtnun. Instruct. 20 His (the Minister’s] breaking 
of bread.. [doth signifiej the execrable passion of Christ. 
a 3704 T. Brown On Die. Ormond s Rceov. Wks. (1730) I- 49 
Bellona me invites To seas of blood, and execrable sights. 
1805 Foster Ess. i. iii. 33 The execrable image of this scene. 

3 . hypcrbolically. Calling forth expressions of 
extreme disgnst ; of wretched quality, bad beyond 
description. [So mod.Fr. execrable .] 

1738 Warburton Div. Legat. I. 79 His execrable paradox. 
*753 Armstrong Taste 15 Blindly we . . good, and bad, 
and execrable swallow. 1789 Ld. Auckland Corr ; II. 391 
Our mule-drivers were wicked enough to carry us to an 
execrable posada. 1815 Moore LallaR. (1824) 127 The 
versification.. was, to say no worse of it,’ execrable. 3867 
Miss Braddon Run to Earth iii, What execrable weather. 
Hence E zecrahleness. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Execrableness, accursedness, im- 
piousness. 1775 in Ash. 

Execrably (cksTkrabli), adv. [f. Execrable 
+ -LY^.] In an execrable manner. 

+ a. So as to deserve execration {obs.). .b. 
Accursedly, abominably, detestably, atrociously. 

3633 Prynnc Histrio-Mastix 1. vi. ii. 154 These Playes 
themselves must certainely be execrably odious to all good 
Christians. 1671 Milton Samson 1362 What act more exe- 
crably unclean ? 1693 Dryden Persius 1. 74 ’Tis JFustian 
all ; ’tis execrably bad. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. iii, They 
[the shoes] pinch me execrably. *794 V. Knox Aniipole- 
mus 27 The object of a battle _\vas.. sordid lucre, or some- 
thing still more execrably flagitious. 1806-7 J- Beresford 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) 11. xxxvii, Bells execrably mug 
for some hours every evening. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. fy It- 
Jmls. 11872) I. 6 Pictures, execrably bad in ail cases. *■. 

Execrate (e - ksfkr^t), v. [f. ex eerdt- (ex- 
sccrdl-) ppl. stem of exeerdri {esseerdri) to curse, 
f. ex- (see Ex- pref A) + saerdre to devote religiously 
(in good sense, to a deity ; in bad sense, to de- 
struction), f. sacr-nrn (masc. nom. saeer) devoted, 
religiously set apart ; hence, in good sense, hal- 
lowed to a deity, Sacred ; and in bad sense, de- 
voted to destruction, accursed. Cf. consecrate .] 

+ 1 . trans. To pronounce a curse upon"; ‘to de- 
clare accursed. To execrate out’, to drive out with 
a curse; Obs. rare. '■ 
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1639 Fuller Holy War tv. xxviii, (1840) 229 His own share 
[of goods] he execrated, and caused it to be burnt. 1691 Ed. 
Taylor tr. Behmen's Theos. P kilos, xv. 272 Became exe- 
crated out of Paradise. 

absol. 1612 T.^ Taylor Comm. Titus i. 13 It is one thing 
. .to excommunicate, another to curse and execrate. 

f b. Occasionally used by way of antithesis to 
consecrate : To make unholy. Obs. 

a 1572 Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 193 The bastard 
Bischope, who yit was not execrated (consecrated thei call 
it). __ 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 33 Execrating a Protestant 
Parish Church one day, and consecrating it the next. 1656 
A rtif. Handsom. 156 As if meer plebeian noyse . . were 
enough to. .execrate anything as. .devilish. 

2. To imprecate evil upon (as an expression of 
hatred) ; to express or feel intense loathing or 
abhorrence for ; to abhor, detest. 

1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Scrm. i. D j, The lewes . . of 
that time, .are commaunded. .to execrate theidolatrieofthe 
Chaldeans, a 1698 Temple (J.), Some form contrary to that 
which they lately execrated and detested. 1765 G. Colman 
Terence Pref. 42 Le Fevre wrote a most elegant copy of 
Latin verses, execrating the Flute. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Ckr. 1 . 1, 58 The name of Arms was execrated. 1857 Buckle 
Chilis. I. viii. 543 Their views, .would have been execrated 
as impious novelties, 

d* 3. To call down (something) upon (a person) 
as a curse ; to imprecate. Obs. rare. 

t6oz Warner Alb. Eng-. Epit. (1612') 374 In maintenance 
of a falsehood, .he execrated vpon himselfe a choaking. 

4. intr. To utter curses. 

1786 Francis , the Philanthropist III. 3 He received a 
thousand curses from his master, who continued to exe- 
crate, the whole way to Hartford. 1840 Barham Ingot. 
•Leg., The Ghost , He execrated Ere he crawled into bed. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Cr/. (i86s' I. iv. 111.294 England., 
execrates lamentably over its William Conqueror. 

Hence E'xecrated ppl. a. t accursed, detested. 
Execrating ppl. a., that execrates. 

1660 R. Coke Power $ SubJ. 174 If any man who serves 
at the altar be accused of a crime, .let him eat the execrated 
bread [mistranslation of OE. corsturd]. 1769 Oxford Mag. 
II. 144/1 This execrated, because culpable child. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1700! IV. 1371 We saw this execrated island at 
the distance of about four leagues. 1829 The Baigallee 61 
All these . . spake execrating volumes against the compli- 
cated cruelty. 1878 [see Execrable 2]. 

Execration (eksfkr^-Jan). [ad. L. execrd - 
tion-cm fxsecrdtidn-em), n. of action f. execrd-ri 
( exsec rd-ri ) to Execrate. Cf. Fr. execration.] 

1. The action of execrating. 

fa. The action of solemnly laying under a 
curse ; an instance of this. Obs. or arch. ' 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xv. 15 Thei sworen to the Lord with 
a grete voice, .with execracioun. c 1585 R. Browne Answ. 
to Cartwright 34 The power of the word.. to rebuke and 
giue ouer to execration. 1652 Benlowes Thcoph. Author’s 
Prayer 21 The execration of the Son of Thy Love. 1729 
Butler Scrm. Wks. 1874 If. 84 To assist with the religious 
ceremony of execration. ^ 1754-62 Hume Hist. Eng. II. 
ocxxi. 210 The ecclesiastics.. kept the world in subjection 
by holy execrations. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xxvi. 
28 An oath of execration on the transgressor. 

b. The utterance of curses (as an expression of 
hatred). 

1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 379 IV. 174 The Lord Chan- 
cellor was taken and brought amid universal execration of 
the People before the Lord Mayor. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V , III. viii. X04 The name of Maurice was mentioned, 
with execration. 1840 Macaulay Clive 79 A tempest of 
execration and derision, .burst on the servants of the Com- 
pany. 

c. Utter detestation ; intense abhorrence. 

[1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 Cor. xvi. 22 If any map loue not the 
Lord lesus Christe, let him he had in execration.] 1563-87 
Foxe A. M. (1596) 11/2 It [the title pope] is now 
worthilie come into contempt and execration, a 1699 Stil- 
lingfleet ( J.), The Indians, at naming the devil, did spit 
on the ground in token of. execration. 1748 Anson's Voy . 
II. xiv. 282 The Peruvian Indians held the name, , in execra- 
tion. 1848 Mariotti Italy. I. i. 91 The Sicilian Vespers 
have long been made a subject of horror and execration. 

2. An uttered curse; an anathema, an impreca- 
tion. 

1563-87 Foxe A. fy M.JJ6S4) III. 949 All the Country., 
with Execrations detested them. 1603 B. Jossos Sejanus 
v. x, With such black and bitter execrations.. she fills the 
air. 1650 B. Discolliminium 21 The Romane proverbiall 
execration, abi in malant Crucent . 1793 Mrs. E. Parsons 

Woman as she should be II. 207, I could write volumes, .in 
execrations against the match. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes x, 
Lords, Whose very dogs would execrations howl Against 
bis lineage, 1873 Symonds Grh. Poets iv. 100 A man who. . 
would have been hunted from society with execrations. 

3. That which is execrated ; an object of cursing. 

i6ix Bible Jer. xliv. 12 They shall be an execration and 

a reproach. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xiv. 22 Clumsy Poet- 
Tabble, an age’s execration ! 

f Execra’ticms, a. Obs. rare — 1 , [f. Exe- 
CRAti-on + -ous.] Of the nature of an execration. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (z8xz) VIII. 99 A whole volley 
•of. .execratious wishes. 

: Execrative (e-ks/kwHiv), a. [f. exccrdl- ppl. 
stem of execrari ( exseerdri ) to Execrate + -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to execration ; prone lo execra- 
tion ; characterized by or containing an execration. 

*830 James Damley xx vii. zax Manifold., opportunities., 
for the captain and pilot to exercise their execrative faculties. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 1. i, Into the body of the poor 
’Tatars execrative Roman History intercalated an alphabetic 
.letter; and so they continue Tartars of fell Tartarean 
nature, to this day. 1871 — in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 99 


On which day Nigger Question [in ‘ Fraser*] had come out 
with execrative shrieks from several people. 

Hence E xecratively adv. 

1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. III. 1, i, When . . those Northmen 
. .came in . .foul old Romescreamed execrative! y her loudest. 

E*xecrator (e*ks/krritai). rare. [a. L. exe- 
crator ( exseerdtor ), f. ex[s)ccraH : see Execrate.] 
One who execrates or pronounces an execration. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (z8n) III. 311 O that it had 
turned, .to a mortal quinsy, and. .had choked the old exe- 
crator. 1835 Lytton Rieusi v. vi. The curse worked best 
in the absence of the execrator. 

+ Execratory, sb. Obs. [as if ad. L. *ex{s)e- 
erdtdrium , neut. sb. f. ex{s)ecrdri: see Execrate 
and -ory.] { A formulary of execrations 3 (Todd). 

1675 Addison State Jezos xx. 179 The Execratory .. 
Wherein they profoundly curse the Christians. 

Execratory (e-ksi'krdUori), a. [as if ad. L. 
*cxsccrdt onus, f. exseerdri \ see prec. Cf. Fr. 
cxecratoire .] Of or pertaining to execration ; of 
the nature of or containing an execration. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. i.v. § 82 The King, .sware to 
keepe all Liberties vpon paine of that execratory sentence. 
1851 Kingsley Yeast xiv. Narrating Lancelot’s fanatical 
conduct, without execratory comment. 

Exect, etc. : see Exsect, etc. 

Executable (ekse-kiritab’l), a. [f. Execute 
v. + -able. Cf. Fr. executable .J That can be 
executed, performed, or carried out. 

1796 in Beniham's Whs. (1842) XI. 3Z4 Without com- 
munication with the river . . the Contract not executable. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. x. (1876) 246 Truths profound 
and executable only in ages. 1856 Edin. Rev. Jan. 244 The 
whole project ..is set down as executable at eight millions. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 249 [An intention] 
not executable either when the time came. 

Executancy (ekse-kintansi). [f. Executant : 
see -cy.] The qualification of an executant ; power 
and skill in performing (music). 

1858 Times 30 Nov. 10/5 Such music lying hardly within 
the sphere of amateur executancy. z866 Macfarren in 
Athenxum No. 2004 Musical progress.. in executancy. 

Executant (ekse'kintant), a. and sb. [a. F. 
executant , pr. pple. of executer to Execute .] 

A. adj. That performs (music), rare. 

1865 Reader No. 123. 523/2 Any living executant musician. 

B. sb. 

1. gen. One who executes, performs, or carries 
out. Const, of. 

z8sS J. Martiseau Studies C/tr. 151 This world may' he 
regarded, .as the stage of divine agency, using the visible 
actors as the executants of an invisible thought, i860 
Times 11 Oct. 10/6 Mr. Philip being the executant of the 
whole of the work. 1868 Browning Ring <5- Bk. v. 2003 
Absolve then me law’s mere executant. 

2. esp. A musical performer. 

a 1859 De Quincy in H. A. Page Life{i&77) Il.xix. X74 All 
great executants on the organ. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. 
Hist, Art 90 The soul, at once composer and executant. 

1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xvi, Rosamond, with the exe- 
cutant’s instinct, had seized his manner of playing. 

t Executative, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next : 
see-ATiVE.] = Executive. 

1647 Mercurius Brit., His Spectacles 4 The derived and 
executative power in Parliamentary Acts, 

Execute (e-ks/ki«t), v. Also 5 excecute, 6 
exequute, Sc. exs scute, [ad. Fr. ex ecute-r = Pr. 
cxecutar , Sp. ejecutar. It. eseetttare, ad. med.L. 
exccfdare, f. L. ex{s)ecut- ppl. stem of ex{s)equT 
Jit. * to follow out*, f. ex- out + seqtti to follow.] 

I. To follow out into effect, carry out. 

1. traits. To follow out, carry into effect (an in- 
tention, purpose, plan, instruction, or command.) 

01386 Chaucer Kut.'s T. 806 The destine. .That execut- 
eth . . The purveans, that God hath seye byforn. c 1430 
Lydg. Thebes 414 To execute the biddyng of the Kyng. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 13 When ye thinke any 
good thought execute it. 1555 Eden Decades W. hid. 71 
Yet durst they at noo tyme execute theyr lordes com- 
maundemente. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. civ. 4 To execute 
his dreadful Will. 1776 Adam Smith W. N.u. v. I. 371 
The capital of all tbe_ individuals of a nation, .is capable of 
executing only certain purposes. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manc/t . Strike ix. 97 Large orders, which we have been 
unable to execute. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii. The boy de- 
parted to execute his commission. 1858 Froude H 1 st. Eng. 
IV. xviii. 16 The regent and his friends imagined measure 
after measure, which they wanted resolution to execute. 

absol. x6o6 Daniel Fun. Poem Earl Devon. 21 1 With 
courage on he goes ; doth exiquute With counsell. 1633 
Ford Broken H. 1. ii, Judgment commands, But resolution 
executes. 1703 Rowe Ulyss . tr. i. 797 When I bid ’em exe- 
cute, ’tis done. 

i* b. To give practical effect to (a passion, sen- 
timent, principle). Also, to bring (a weapon) 
into operation. Obs . 

14. . Circumcis. in Tutidale's Vis. (1843)88 Tyrranitis that 
the bodye slethe. .To execute hur venym vp by deth. C1477 
Caxton Jason xob, To execute his dampnable enuye. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 83 The people. .refrayned not..untill 
they had executed the full of their malice. x6o6 Shaks. 
Tr. fy Cr. v. vii. 6 In fellest manner execute your arme. 
3608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. iii. What 1 may I not look upon my 
dagger? Speak villain, or I will execute the point on thee. 
‘x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life III, 338 He attempted to 

execute his Rage and Malice upon him. 

c. To carry into effect ministerially (a Jaw, a 
judicial sentence, etc.). Cf. 6 . 

14x3 Lydc. Pilgr. Scr.vle tv. xxxiv. (1483) 82 The gouerne- 


ment . . shold be admynystred and executed by suche as 
were of grettest bounte. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 41 Whan 
dew diligence have be shewed by us in executing the saide 
right. 1548 Hall Chron. 2t3 This judgement, .was.. exe- 
cuted before the Castell gate of Bristow. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. x. (1843)5/1 After his return, he [Villiers] exe- 
cuted the same authority in conferring all favours.. and 
revenging himself [etc.]. 1752 Fielding Amelia 3 Good 

laws should execute themselves in a well regulated state. 
1769 Goldsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 487 The only reparation 
..was the putting Fausta..to death; which was, accord- 
ingly, executed upon her. 1855 Prescott Philip II, it. iii. 
(1857) 225 No choice was left to the civil magistrate but to 
execute the terrible sentence of the law against heretics. 
1861 W. Bell Diet. Lavs Scot. 355/1 The messenger .. has 
given the citation, or executed the diligence. 

d. To perform or carry out the provisions of 
(a will). 

1463 Bitty Wills (1850) 30 To..se that my wille be exe- 
cutyd trewly. 1641 Terrnes de la Ley 150 Executor, .the 
person that shall execute his Testament. 1751 Chambers 
Cyct., Executor, a person nominated by a testator.. to see 
his will, and testament, executed or performed. 1861 W. 
Bell Did. Lazo Scot. 360/1 The acknowledgment of the 
debts by the defunct in his last will, which it is the duly of 
the executor to execute. 

2. To carry out, perform (an action, operation, 
movement, etc., that has been planned or pre- 
scribed, or that requires skill or care). 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides j To seke & execute 

werkes . . most acceptablejto hym. 1549 Compl. Scot. iii. 25 
The kyng anchises lamentit the distructione of the superb 
troy, exsecutit be the princis of greice. 1574 tr. Marlorat's 
Apocalips 28 To make John the redyer too execute the worke 
enioyned vntoo hym. i6ix Bible 2 Kings x. 30 Thou hast 
done well in executing that which is right in mine eyes. 
X727 Swift Gulliver ni. iii. 198 Always averse from execut- 
ing so terrible an action. 1809 Roland Fencing 19 To 
discover what is necessary to execute, at the instant the ad- 
versary exposes his body. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. ii, 
The Prince executed a blast with great skill. 1842 Alison 
Hist. Europe V. xxxi. 309 Moreau executed a change of 
front, arranging his army parallel to that of the enemy. 
1884 Punch 25 Oct. 195/2 They, .execute . . a wild dance. . 
as Act-drop descends. 

f b. spec . To perform, celebrate (ceremonies, 
religious service). Obs . 

1450 Pol., ReL L. Poems (1866) 6 Who shall execute y° 
fest of so!empnite._ 1514 Barclay Cyt. <$• Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xxxii. To ordeync ministers to execute ser- 
vice. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 114 Not any real and true 
sacrifice . . executed by the priest. 1582 N. T. (Rhcm.) 
John vi. annot.. The Clergie. .when they doe not execute 
or say Masse themselues. 1737 Watekland Eucharist 
417 Ancient Forms . . properly executed . . by . . venerable 
Men. 

absol. 1546 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. A 5 The Bishop 
of Winchester was appointed to make the sermon : and. .to 
execute. 1709 — Ann. Ref. I. ix. 127 The Abp of Canter- 
bury. .who did execute, began the^service. 

c. To perform acts of (justice, cruelty, ven- 
geance, etc.), arch. 

1530 Rastell Bk. Pnrgat. in. i, [God] executyth . . good 
& indyfferent justyce to . . his creatures. 1612 Brinsley 
Lud. Lit. xxviii. (1627) 2S6 Justice cannot be executed, 
nor any gouvernment or authority maintained. 1685 R. 
Burton Eng. Emp.Amer. i. 25 Where they executed great 
severity, as well as in other places. x8*x Southly in Q. 
Rev. XX.V. 332 Lord Clarendon says that all manner of 
cruelty was executed. 

3. Law. To go through the formalities necessary 
to the validity of (a legal act, e.g. a bequest, agree- 
ment, mortgage, etc.). Hence, to complete and 
give validity to (the instrument by which such act 
is effected) by performing what the law requires 
to be done, as by signing, sealing, etc. 

1737 Pope Hor. Efist. it. ii. 92 My counsel sends to exe- 
cute a deed. 1804 Wellington in Owen Disp. 434 The 
proposed treaty of peace.. after being attentively perused, 
was executed by his Highness without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 1855 Prescott Philip If , i. (1857) 6 Charles the Fifth 
executed an instrument by which he ceded to his son the 
sovereignty of Flanders. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 85 An 
undertaking to execute a mortgage if called on to do so, 
absol. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 33 One who exe- 
cutes a deed for another . . must execute tn the name of his 
principal. 

b. To execute an estate : to convey or confer an 
estate in property, etc., eip. by some particular 
operation of law, as under the Statute of Uses. 
Cf. to make an estate (Estate sb. 1 1 b). 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Any person or persons., 
which shall haue any estate to them executed by authority 
of this Act a 1626 Bacon Max. t>- Uses Com. Law S5 A 
use may be created and the estate of the land thereupon 
executed. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. iv. 123 He hath fee 
simple executed in the same acre. 1876 Dicbv Real P rop. 
vii. 333 Which estates could not be executed or transferred 
from the common law grantee to the beneficiary' 

4. a. To fulfil, discharge (an office, a funcri on). 
Also, formerly, fTo perform the functions of 
(an official positionk +b. absol. or intr. Of a 
thing : To perform its functions, * work ? {obs.). 

1387TREVISA Higden (Rolls) VII. 133 He ordeyned an- 
ober pope for to execute he office of holy chirche. a 16*7 
Hayward (J.), The cannon against St Stephen s gate exe- 
cuted so well, that the portcullis and gate were broken. 
1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 78 A Fee belonging to the Place 
which he then executed, a 1672 Wood Life ( 1848) S72 Dr. 

Fell would not suffer him to execute the place of architypo- 
grapher. 1833 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 343 Places 
which, .nonebut Maltese deputies can execute. 1863 Cox 
Instil, in. viii. 718 The question arose how hts office was 
thenceforth to be executed. 
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5 . To carry out the design for (a product of art 
or shill) ; to produce as an artist or skilled work- 
man ; to perform (a -musical composition). 

2735 J. Price Stone Br. Thames zo The Manner of exe- 
cuting the intended Bridge. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 
146 Etchings ..executed in a bold and .masterly manner. 
1778 Eliza Warwick II. 31 She took in plain linen, and 
executed a good deal of it. 1804 Ann. Rev. II. 97/2 The 
translation is wretchedly executed. 1822 B’ness Bunsen in 
Hare Life I. vi. 192 , 1 saw executed in marble the Mercury 
and the Hope. 1826 Ibid, II. vii. 259 An oratorio which he 
has this winter composed, but which has never yet been 
executed. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ck. vii. 1,1847) 75 Eg- 
bert -.executed a Saxon version of the four Gospels. 

absot. 1768 W. Gilhx Ess . Prints 32 Every artist, .exe- 
cutes in a manner peculiar to himself. 1774 The Trinket 
46 Charlotte did not execute amiss. 

II. To do execution upon. 
p [It is not quite clear whether these uses, which occur early 
in Fr. and med.L., were merely developed from x_c, or 
whether they partly represent the etymological notion of 
L. exsegui * to pursue to the end.’J 

6. To inflict capital punishment upon ; to put 
to death in pursuance of a sentence. More fully, 
t To execute to death [= Fr. J exhuter a mort], 
■f To execute by the head : to behead. 

1483 Caxton Cato B iij b, To'robbe and to stele wherfore 
they be hanged or otherwyse executed by Justyse. 1523 
Ed. Berners Freiss. I. clxxxvii, They were executed by 
dyuers tourmentes of dethe. 1548 Hai.l Chron. 13 b, Sir 
Thomas Blonte and all the other prysoners were executed. 
3577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (16x9) 182 First of all Theo* 
teenus himselfe. .he executed to death. 1579 Fenton Guic- 
ciard.tx, (1599) 3 80 He was executed by the head the day 
following. 2602 Florio Montaigne {*634) 514 Divers of their 
chieftains have been executed to death, a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith. Pref. (1691) A iij, No more Beggars in the Streets, 
nor executed for Thieves, than heretofore. 17x5 M. Davies 
A then. Brit. I. 133 Prosecuting and Executing those to 
death, who [etc.J. 3847 James Goivrie xlvi, Three of the 
Earl’s faithful servants were executed at Perth. 

+ b. Hence for : To put to death, kill. rare. 

' [xSS 7 Horth tr. Gneuara’s Diall Pr. 68 b/a When death 
bathe done his office, executing all earthelye men.] 1593 
Shaks. Rich. If iv. i. 82 Thou Aumerle, didst send two of 
thy men, To execute the Noble Duke at Callis. 

+ 7 . To take the body of (a debtor) in execution, 
(See Execution 7.) Ohs. rare. 

3608 Yorhsh. Trag. 1. iv, Your brother, .lies in bond exe- 
cuted for your debt. 

t 8- [after Fr. cxecuteri] To subject (a country) 
to military execution. (See Execution 9.) Obs. 

1679 Loud. Gaz. No. 1393/3 The French.. are resolved to 
exact the Contributions.. from the Mnyery of Bolduc, and 
in case they are not paid, to execute the Countrey. 

till. 9 . To deal with as an executor; to 
administer. Obs. rare— 1 . 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 352/3 Late euery executour be 
ware that he execute well the goodes of them that they 
haue charge of. 

t E'xe cute, pa* pple. Obs. Also 4-7 exe cut (t, 
6 Sc. exsecut. [ad. L. execut-us, pa. pple. of 
cxcquT : see Execute vi] = Executed. 

c 3374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 622 (Camp. MS.) But execut 
was al byside here leue At the goddes wyl. c 1430 Lydg. 
Thebes 255 Wher the domys and plees of the toun weren 
execut. 1545^ Compl . Scot. Ep. Ded. 2 The actis that 3our 
prudens gams daly be exsecut. 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 
r. 863 Heir we . . Be this our letter Execute and Indorsat 
dewlie. 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. 75 The estate taile shall 
bee execute in the Donee. 2682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1682/x The 
said Archibald Earl of Argile to be Execute to the Death. 
17x1 Countrcy-M. Let. to Curat 6 This act . .was oftimes 
severely Execute. 

Executed (e*ksJkittted). ppl. a. [f. Execute v. 
+ -ed 1.] In senses of the verb. a. gen. Carried 
out, performed, practised, inflicted. 

1643 Milton Divorce xi. xiv. (1851) 98 When those worst 
faults . . are committed, by whoso dares under strict and 
executed penalty. 1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (3699) 302 The 
Positiveness of sins of Commission.Iies. .in the executed Act. 

b. Law. Of a consideration, contract, estate, 
etc. : Performed, carried out or into effect, com- 
pleted, fulfilled ; opposed to Executory, q.v. 

3592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 44 C, Euerie estate is either 
executed maintenant, or executorie by limitation of vse. 

1 'u _Z h ulbecke 2nd Pt. Paralt. 70 Two sorts of damages 
..the one executorie, the other executed. 2751 Chambers 
Gy cl. Executed fine. 2767 Blackstone Comm . II. 443 A 
contract may. .be either executed.. or it may be executory. 
2848' Wharton Lain Lex.. Executed Contract , is where 
nothing remains to be done by either party. 2861 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. 354, 2 s.v. 

Executor (e-ksfkiKfcu), [f. Execute v. + -erI.] 
One who executes; = Executor i. 

* 53*"3 Bet 24 Hen. VIII , c. 12 § 4 Euerye suche per- 
sonnc..so doynge, and their fauctours. .procurers, execu- 
tera, and counsaylours. a 2677 Barrow Whs. (2741) 1 . 129 
I he exccuters of his edicts, a 2734 Dennis (J.), Sophocles 
and Euripides, in their most beautiful Pieces, are impartial 
executers of poetick justice. 3837 Marryat Dog-Fiend iv. 
An obedient executer of all his tyranny. 

1* Executibrlity. rare— 1 , [f. L. execut cf. 
Execute v. and perfectibility .] Capability of 
being executed, performed, or carried out. 

2801 Ann. Reg. 1799, 176 The committee had seen _ the 
advantages of that principle, imperfect as its cxecutibility 
wsw, 

E-xecuting, vbl. sb. [f. Execute v. + -ing L] 
The action of the vb. Execute. 

2480 Bury Wills (1850) 60 For the due execut yn and 


performauns of this my testament. 2536 Act 27 Hen . VIII , 
c. 10 The executing of any estate, .to any person, a 1633 
Austin Medit. (2635) 239; These Bags (like executing 
waights) waighed downe his [St. . Matthew’s] Conscience. 
2626 in Rymer Fxdcra XVI 11 . 675/2 We doe give., for the 
executeing of the said Office, .{he Fee of twelve Pence. 

Executing, -ppl- a - [f. as prec. + -in’g-.] 
That executes. 

1680 Otway Orphan u. i, With this bold executing arm I 
struck The.. monster. # ( 

Execution (eksfkitf'Jan). Forms : 4 exe- 
cucoun, 4-6 execucion, -cioun, -eyon, 4-7 
-sio(u)n, -syox&i 5 excecussyon, 6 executyon, 
exeecucione, (exicueyon), Sc. exsecutione, (7 
exequition), 6- execution. [ME. execucion , a. 
AF. execucicutt, F. execution, ad. L. exeeutidti-em , 
exsceution-em, n. of action f. ex (s)equi : see Exe- 
cute vi] The action of executing; the state or 
fact of being executed. 

1 . The action of carrying into effect (a plan, 
design, purpose, command, decree, task, etc.) ; 
accomplishment ; an instance of this. Also, To 
cariy , t order , put in or into execution . 

c 2374 Chaucer Troylus m. 472 He. .Had every thing. . 
put in Execucion. 2388 Wyclif 1 Esdras vi. 23 [vii. 1] 
TherforTathannai. .and hise counseleris, diden execucioun 
. . bi that that kyng Darius hadde comaundid. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 1, i. 7 In all olde Story es,. is nat founde. .that any 
suche Storye. .was put in execucion. -1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent . x. iii. 36, I like thy counsaile..and .. how well I like 
it, The execution of it shall make knowne. 2631 Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) 259 He beggs me to further the execusion 
of the Kings comission. 1707 Freind Pcterborovls Cornl. 
Sp. 208 To such extraordinary Thoughts, and such diligent 
executions, were owing all our successes in Spain. 2772 
Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 29 Oct., His intention and 
execution are not very near each other. 2810 Wellington 
irt Gurw. Disf. V. 507 The mode in which directions given 
to the Portuguese authorities are carried into execution. 
2863 Fh. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 209, I ..determined 
to put into execution a plan I had formed. 2872 Morley 
Voltaire (1886) 11 There are.. eras of counsel and eras of 
execution. 

• 'f-b. The giving practical effect to (a passion, 
sentiment, or principle) ; exercise (of powers) ; 
manifestation in act ( rarely , in speech). Obs. 

2581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 780 Workes . . are rather the 
executions and the ministring of righteousnesse. 2586 T. 
B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad . 1. (1594) 27 He may. .represse 
them [his wicked inclinations] . . that they breake not out 
into any damnable execution. 2593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , 11. 
ii. in Scarse I can refraine The execution of my big-swolne 
heart Vpon that Clifford. 3604 — Oth. m. iii. 466. 2606 

— Tr. 4 Cr. 1. iii. 230. 2622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
( 1847 ) 208 Griefe and rage., caused me to breake forth 
into this reprehension and execution following — ‘ Great is 
the crosse* [etc.]. 2652 Benlowes Theofh . Pref. 22 My re- 
demption from the execution of thy wrath. 

c. The executing or carrying into effect (a law, 
agreement, writ, sentence, etc.). Cf. 7, S. 

c 2380 WYCLIF Wks.( 1880) 37 Bynde men to here wickid 
lawis & wrong execucions of hem. 2522 Act 4 Hen. VIII, 
c. 10 Fynes. .levyed for the execucion and performaunce of 
the said Indentures. 2592 Lambarde Archcion (1635) 209 
The Writ came so late to his hands, that he could pot., 
make execution of it. 2652 Hobbes Lcviath. 11. xxi. 109 
To cause those laws to be put in execution. 2710 Prideaux 
Orig . Tithes ii. 54 We have God’s Precedent in the Execu- 
tion of that Law to guide us. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxyiii, 
The coward is determined to put the law in execution 
against me. 3803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. I. 492 The 
sentence on this sepoy should^ be carried into execution- 
2845 M ^Cvlloch Taxation 11. iv. (1852) 385 Commissioners 
have been appointed to carry the act into execution. 

. 2 . The effecting or carrying out (a prescribed or 
designed operation or movement) ; the production 
(of a work of art or skill) ; the vocal or instru- 
mental rendering (of a musical composition) ; in 
early use, fl*the performance (of rites or cere- 
monies). Hence often. The manner in which an 
operation, work, piece of music, is * executed 7 . 

c 2534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 2 66 After the 
execution of divine service, a 3700 Dryden (J.\ The ex- 
cellency of the subject contributed much to the happi- 
ness of the execution. 27x3 Guardian No. 1 T 3 This 
gentleman is, as to the execution of his work, a Mechanick. 
1753 Labelye Westm. Br. 16 The two largest Piers were 
ordered into Execution, ^ of solid Portland Stone. 2752 
Chambers Cycl., Execution is particularly used in French 
music, for the manner of singing. 2768 GilpisEss. Prints 
85 His [Rembrandt’s] execution is peculiar to himself. 

It is rough or neat, as he meant a scetch or a finished 
piece. 2855 Prescott Philip If n. iv. (1857) 243 A new 
palace, .presenting in the beauty ...of its execution one of 
the noblest monuments of thearchitectureof the eighteenth 
century. 2879 Cassell s Tcchn. Educ. IV. 62/1 The execu- 
tion of the requisite tools and machinery’. 

t b. An instance of the same ; a performance. 

- 2581 Mulcaster Positions xxx Ix.‘ (1887) 291 How it may 
...be helpt..l will hereafter in my priuate executions de- 
clare. 02628 Preston Breastpl. Love (1631) 125 Look to 
your actions, to your doings, to your executions and per- 
formances. 3728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil. 80 Those 
"Executions, which are perform'd conformable to tne Prac- 
tice of the Ancients. Ibid. 94 Our Moderns, whose Exe- 
cutions are generally standing Monuments to their Shame. 

c. Excellence of execution ; ,csp. in the perform- 
ance of music, mastery of the . processes by which 
-the required artistic effect must be produced. . 

• 2795 Mason Ch. Mus. iL ’137 The term Execution is 
generally’ applied to that volubility* of throat which ex- 


presses accurately such : divisions. -2807 Jas. Johnson 
Orient. Voy .- 54 Most of them are taught music.. and some 
have acquired a tolerable degree of execution." 1824 Byron 
Juan xvt. xli, The circle, -applauds. .The lines, the feeling, 
and the execution. • 3842-76 Gwilt -Archil. 176 They 
[statues] were not equal in execution to those of France. 
2854 E. Bradley (C. Bede) Verd. Green n, ix, A firework 
piece of Music, in which execution takes the place of 
melody. 

3 . The performance or fulfilment (of an office or 
function). To put in execution : to execute. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Q iv, Before, the sense of 
seeing was delighted, .now the sense of feeling begmnes to 
put in execution his office. 2605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 139 The 
Sway, Reuennew, Execution of the rest . . be yours ~ z 631 
Gouge God’s Arrows iv. § 15. 401 Papists .. are by law in- 
terdicted the execution of ministerial! functions. 3836 
Marryat Midslt. Easy xli. You will have no obstruction 
from us in the execution of your duty’. *3876 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. I. iv. i. 344 He gave himself up to. .the due exe- 
cution of his high duties. 

+ b. Action, operation. Obs. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 3531) 49 b, Whtche yf he had 
not tasted and put in -execucyon, he sholde neuer haue 
dyed. 1634 Sin T. Herbert Trav. 212 Like the Dodoes 
wings, more to looke at, then for execution. 2684 Scan, 
derbeg Rediv. v. 116 The King had not with him above 
4000 men. .and of those scarce *500 came up to Execution. 
1729 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 295 -The best Opportunity 
y’ou can have for putting these [Poisonous] Balls in Execu- 
tion, is when the Heavens are clouded over. 

+ 4 . Efficiency in action, executive ability. Obs. 
254^ Compl. Scol. Dtd. 4 Be his magnanyme proues ande 
martial exsecutione, he delyurit the holy land. 3600 Hol- 
land Livy xxxvin. xli. 1008 He was a man of much valour 
and execution. 2602 — Pliny II. 2x3 Lucullus..a captain 
of great execution lost his life by such a loue potion. 

5 . Effective action (esp. of weapons) ; - destruc- 
tive effect, infliction of damage or slaughter. Now 
almost exclusively in phr. lo do -execution. 

2588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 36 An Adder when she doth 
vnrowle To do some fatall execution. Ibid. iv. ii. 84'. 
1605 — Macb. t. ii." 18 His brandisht Steele, Which smoak’d 
with bloody execution. 1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons 
4b, Short .. daggers are .. of greater execution amongst al 
sorts of armed men. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. xiv. (1739) 
26 Though the Canons roar loud, y’et the execution is not 
mortal, a 2672 Wood Life (1848) 26 The two galfant majors 
charged the rebells up thro the street, doing execution al 
the way. 1828 G. W. Bridges Ann.Jamaica ll.xviii. 342 
The most cruel execution is usually inflicted.. on the backs 
of a . . flying enemy. 2855 Prescott Philip If t. viii. (*857) 
137 The shot, probably from the distance of the ships, did 
no great execution. 

concr. 2581 Styward Mart. Discipl. 1. 45 The heart of 
the battaile, vsuallie called the slaughter of the field, or 
execution of the same. 

b. Jig. of the effect of arguments, personal 
charms, .etc. 

2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 683 Certain metaphysical 
arguments for a Deity’. . can do but little execution upon 
the minds of the generality’. 3707 Farquhar Beaux S/rat. 
u. ii, You are so well dress’d .. that I fancy’ you - may do 
Execution in a Country church. 176 6 Goldsm. Vic. IV. i, 
Sophia’s features were not so striking at first, but often did 
more certain execution. 3840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk., 
Beatrice Merger 1 Black eyes, which might have done 
some execution had they been placed in a smoother face. 

• 6. Law. .The due performance of all formalities, 
as signing, sealing, etc., necessary to give validity 
to a deed or other legal document. 

3776 Trial Nwtdocomar 17/1 Is the name.. at the bottom 
of tne paper, written as a witness to the execution f 3848 
Wharton Law Lex., Execution of Deeds , the signing, 
sealing, and delivery of them by the parties, as their own 
acts and deeds. 1891 Law Times XC. 462/2 One of Way- 
man’s clerks attested Mrs. Headley’s execution of the deed. 

7 . The enforcement by the sheriff, or other officer, 
of the judgement of a court ; 4 the obtaining of 
actual possession of anything acquired by judge- 
ment of law* (Coke On Litt. (1628) 154 a); 
chiefly, the seizure of the goods or person of a 
debtor in default of payment. Also in phrases, 

( To have) for execution, (to be, take) in execution , 
to sue, take (forth) execution. 

Writ of execution , or simply’ Execution : the process 
under which the sheriff or other officer is commanded to 
execute & judgement. To return ait execution to report 
the service of the writ. So return of execution. 

[1292 Britton 1. i. § 5 A fere nos commaundementz . .et 
les execuciouns de nos jugementz.] 2503-4 Act 29 Hen. 
VII c. 36 g 1 It [shall] be lawefull..to sue execucion.. 
ay’enst the seid sir Edward . . by write or wryttes of Elegit. 
2523 Fitzherb, Husb. § 157, I doo .. haue tncyrhodyes in 
prisoneTor execution, tylle they haue made me payment. 
1586 J. Hooker Girnld. Irel. in Holinshed II. 228/1 -No 
action or sute taking effect.. except also executions in law, 
awarded . . before the beginning of the parlement. ■ 259* 
West xi/ Pt. Symbol. § 204 B, When he shall thinke it 
most to him eonuenient to sue forth execution upon the said 
statute tnarchant. * 2597 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Ivi, The 
Writ of Execution, that her Heading did purport. 2632 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 1. ii, Let our executions 
That lie upon the father be returned Upon the son. 363* 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 228 Did afterwnrdes take 
forth execution against' the defendant .. and the partie was 
In .execution. 2670: Moral ‘State ‘Eng. 30 By’ the next 
.Term is presented with an Execution, from his Taylor) or 
Landlord. 2697 Luttrell Brief Rel. (2857) IV. 315 
batlifs endeavouring to enter a house . . upon an execution. 
2725 Lend. Gaz. No. 6404/7 A Prisoner in Execution at 
Ruthyn Gaol. 2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 447 V .)? 
...the writ of execution is actually delivered to the sheriff* 
1807 J. Marshall Const. Of in, (1839) 37 One court never 
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awards execution on the judgment of another. 1817 Sel- 
wyk Law Nisi P Hus II. 722 It may be prudent.. to be 
prepared with an examined copy of the writ of possession 
nncf return of execution. _ 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) 
I.'vi. 302 A member having been taken in execution on a 
private debt before their [Parliament’s] meeting. 1875 Poste 
Gains lit. {cd. 2)343 The English process in an ordinary 
execution is, etc. 

b. Hence, in popular language: The actual 
levy or seizure of goods by a sheriff's officer. 

1777 Sheri dak Sets. Scant/, j. i, I am told he has had an- 
other execution in the house yesterday. 1840 Hood Up 
the Rhine 233 A. .squalid, comfortless room, hardly fur- 
nished enough to invite an execution. 3849 Thackeray 
Pendeitnis xix, Coming., with a piteous tale that., there 
was an execution in their house. 

C. Scots Law (see quot.). 

3752 J. Louthian Form 0/ Process 93 The Letters, with 
the Executions. against the Prisoner. Ibid. 130 The Exe- 
cutor returns his Executions against the Criminals in the 
following manner. 3861 W, Bell Diet. Law Scot., Execu- 
tion by a Messenger-at-Arms or other officer of the Law. .is 
an attestation under the hand of the messenger [etc.] that 
he has given the citation, or executed the 'diligence, in terms 
of his warrant for so doing. 

- d. An alleged designation for a company of 
officers. Obs .— 0 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vij a, An Execution of Officerys. 
.'8. The infliction of punishment in pursuance of 
a judicial sentence ; an instance of this. (In legal 
use also more fully criminal execution.') 

a. gen. (but chiefly with reference to corporal 
penalties). 

c 1430 Hymns Virg. {1867) 20 Medele ]>ou mere! with exe- 
cusioun. 1563 Homilies u. Wilful Rebel. HI. (1859) 575 
Let us.. fear the dreadful execution of God. 1640 W. 
Prynne Petit. \ n Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. I. 76 The small 
Remainder ofhis Ears, left after his first Execution, a 1656 
Br. Hall Occas. If edit. (1851) 105 Let others rejoice, in 
these public executions. 3827 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 
7 Administr. (1837) I. 81 In. .military executions, a medical 
man stands by and sees what the sufferer under the scourge 
can bear. _ 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. (ed. 3) I. 489 After 
the execution Dangerfield. .was taken back to prison. 

b. spec. The infliction of capital punishment ; 
the putting (a person) to death in pursuance of 
a judicial or authoritative sentence. Also called 
+ execution of death. 

c 2360 Song of Mercy 37 in E. E. P. (1862) 129 Riht wolde 
sle vs. for vr sunne. Miht wol don execucion. 2472 Dk. 
Clarence in 12 th Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. App. xv. I. 4 
Edmund late Due of Somerset taken and put to execucion. 
c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvion xvi. 366 Maye ye doo exe- 
cusion vpon hym. 1494 Fabyan Citron. 11. xxxviL 27 To he 
put to dethe..by heddyng, fleyng, brennynge, and other 
Cruel Execucions. 2517 Torkington Pilgr. (2884) 69 To 
be put to execucion of Dethe by and bj r e. 2536 Sir W. 
Kingston in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 122 II. 63 , 1 have told my 
lord of Rocheford that he be in aredynes to morow tosuffur 
execusyon. 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 25 Thys 
yere the commons of Cornwall arose.. The captayns ,tane 
and put to excecucione. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. iv. 1 Is exe- 
cution done on Cawdor ? 1632 Gouge Cod’ s A rrows :v. viii. 
385 Disgrace, Torture, Execution of death . . and other 
external! crosses like unto these. 2680 H. Dodwell 2 Lett, 
of Advice {z6gx) 39 The stakes and gridirons, and other the 
most terrible executions. 1727 Swift Gulliver n, v. 137 
To see an execution, .of a man who had murdered. 1 83 a 
McCarthy Own Times IV. liii. 247 The execution of these 
men did not even tend to prevent crime. 

9 . 'The ravaging and destroying of a country 
that refuses to pay contribution * (Smyth Sailods 
Word-bk. 1867). Also military execution. [After 
Fr. execution.'] 

2618 Fletcher Loyal SttbJ. v. vi, You know his marches, 
You have seen his executions. Is it yet peace ? 1689 1 .ond. 
Gas. No. 2423/3 To put the Dutchies .. under Military 
Execution, in case they do not pay, etc. 

10 . attrib. and Comb. (chiefly in sense 8), as 
execution man , Monday, part , place , etc. ; execu- 
tion-day (see quot.) ; Execution-Dock, the dock 
(at Wapping) where criminal sailors were exe- 
cuted. 

a 3700 B. E .Diet. Cant . Crew, * Execution-day, Washing- 
day. 2694 Luttrell Brief Rel. 1 Mar. (1857) III. 277 
Some of the persons convicted lately for pyracy will be 
hanged at “Execution Dock on Saturday next. 1883 Ste- 
venson Treasure I si. xxix. (2886) .looks mighty like 

a hornpipe in a rope’s end at Execution Dock by London 
town, c 2575 Cambyscs in Hail. Dodsley IV. 200 Good *exe- 
cution-man, for need Help me with him away. 2802 W. J. 
Loftie Lond. City 225 A Sunday always elapsed between 
* Trial Friday * and *‘ Execution Monday ’. 2710 Norris 
Chr. Prud. ii. 96 Policy agrees with Prudence, as to the 
“Execution part, the use of fit or effectual means. 1594 
Nashe Un fort. Trav. Wks. 2883-4 V. 168 To the “execution 
place was he brought. 

Hence Exectrtion v. Obs., — Execute v. 6. 

1565 T. Stapleton tr. Bede's _ Hist. Ch. Eng. 18 The 
executioner. .desired.. that he might be executioned, ether 
for him or with him. 

Exectrfcional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the execution of a plan or design. 

2652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 275 Employments, 
whether preparatory to or executional in war. 
Execu:tionee*ring, ppl. a. nonec-wd. That is 
employed in executions (of criminals). 

a 1S34 Lamb Iftcamtft, fr. bring Hanged Wks. 563 The 
cimetar of an executioneering slave in Turkey. 

Executioner (eksHcm-Janai). Also 6 exe- 

quutioner* [f. EXECUTION JA + -ER 1 .] 


1. One who executes or carries into' effect. (a 
command, design, instructions, law, justice, etc.) j 
a perpetrator (of an evil deed). Rare in mod. use. 

2598 Barret Tkcor. JParres in. i. 37 To haue a souldier 
to be very perfect, and a good executioner indeede. 2619 
Hales^ Golden Ran. (1688) 45s With them God the Father 
alone is the Author of our Election, and Christ only the 
Executioner. 2673 Baxter Let. in Answ. Dodwell 83 
The People are Executioners of Excommunications while 
they withdraw from the Excommunicate. 3683 Apol. Prot. 
France ii. 27 The soldiers are employed as Executioners of 
these Outrages. 2719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 277 To 
take upon me to be. .an executioner ofhis [God’s] justice. 
2827 Scott Napoleon Introd., The people had a right.. to 
act as the executioners of their own will. 2879 Baring 
Gould Germany II. 245 German right .. trusted to the 
moral sense as its executioner. 

+ One who performs the duties of a place or 
office. Obs. rare . 

2587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 2491/2 The verie 
situation of the place ministreth incouragement to the 
executioners, a 2626 Bacon (J.\ The executioners of this 
office, .cannot be guilty of oppression, 
c. transf said of things, rare. 

3647 Crashaw Poems, Sospetto (T Herode xli, All along 
The walls. .Are tooles of Wrath, anvills’of torroentsbung j 
Fell executioners of foul intents. 2755 m Johnson ; whence 
1818 in Todd; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . gen. One who carries a sentence or judge- 
ment into effect ; a punisher. 

3578 Ti mtr Calvin on Gen. 222 Howsoever Magistrates 
do wink, God raiseth up elsewhere exequutioners which 
repay to bloodshedders their reward. 3678 tr. L. de Gaya's 
Art IPart. 34 The Provost Mareschaf. .hath a Troop of 
Officers on Horseback, with an Executioner to punish those 
that offend against the Orders of the. .General. *11703 
Burkitt OnN. T. Matt, xxvii. 5 Conscience is a powerful, 
though invisible. executioner. 2798 M A lth us Po/ul. iv. vii, 
When nature will govern and punish for us, it is a very 
miserable ambition to wish to . . draw upon ourselves the 
odium of executioner. 

3 . The official who carries out a sentence of death ; 
a headsman, hangman, etc, 

2562 Brende Q. Curtins vm. 353 He being a kynge had 
vsed the detestable office of an execucyoner. 2603 Shaks. 
Meets, for M. IV. ii. 222 Call your executioner, and off with 
Bamardines head. 2698 Ludlow Mem. I. 245 The King. . 
kneeled down at the block, and the executioner performed 
his office. . 2776 Gibson Deri. F. 1 . 320 The executioners 
. .were fatigued. 2859 L. Oliphant China «$■ Japan II. ix. 
394 Criminals who have committed crimes worthy of death, 
forestall the public executioner. 

4 . transf. and Jig. a. One who puts another to 
death, b. One who or that which tortures like 
an executioner or hangman. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. xS6 Though I wish thy death, 

I will not be thy Executioner. 1622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 
ii. hi. iv, A poysoned worme. .gnawing the very heart, a 
perpetuall executioner. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 
48 It is likely they will not be their own executioners. 2755 
in Johnson. 2840 Hood Up the Rhine 322 What is war . . 
but a great wholesale executioner. 

Hence Exoctrtioneress, a female executioner. 

1656 S. Holland Zara (2719) 92 Your name should be 
hang’d, drawn, and quartered by the common Executioneress 
Fame. 1864 R. F. Burton Daltome II. 40 The Minganhad 
a billhook in her left hand, as executioneress of the inside. 

Executive (ekse-kw/tiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
type *ex{s)ecuttv-us, f. ex{s)ccut- ppl. stem of cx- 
scquT : see Execute z/.'and -ive. Cf. F. exec it t if] 

+ 1 . Capable of performance ; operative. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Broivne Pseud. Ep. in. xvii. 24S They [some 
Laws] enjoyned perpetuall chastity; for [Hermaphrodites] 
being executive in both parts, male and female, and confined 
by some Laws unto one, they restrained a naturall power. 

T[ b. That executes sentence of death. (Stressed 
c'xecutive .) Obs. rare—" 1 . 

1773 J- Ross Fratricide (MS.) 1. 268 First whirl’d aloft the 
executive blade. 

2 . t a. Active in execution, energetic {obs. rare). 
b. Apt or skilful in execution. (Chiefly If. S.) 

1708 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 291 Rouse up, and 
be vigorous and executive. 2825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 
178 He is tolerably executive in converting his wishes into 
acts. 1888 Bryce Atner. Comtnw. II. in. lix. 412 The 
Americans are, to use their favourite expression, a highly 
executive people. 

3 . Pertaining to execution ; having the function 
of executing or carrying into practical effect. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Matt. 1. i. 29 They are the., 
strongest Instruments, fittest to be executive of the com. 
mands of the Soul. 2685 R. Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 2 
Tim. i. 7 The three great faculties of the Soul, the Execu- 
tive Faculty.. the Will.. and the Intellect. 2691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 29 The Ship indeed has good Sails, there is 
nothing wanting to the Executive part. 1753 N. Torriano 
Gangr. Sore Throat 203 The Method of Treatment is 
always founded on the general Indications, but the execu- 
tive Part is subordinated to Circumstances. 2867 Smyth 
Sailor 1 s Word-bk Executive branch, the commissioned 
and working officers of the ship, as distinguished^from 
the civilian branch. 2875 Hamerton Intell. Life iv. ii. 149 
A most experienced artist, a man of the very rarest execu- 
tive ability. 2879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. 4 - Edits, hi. 47 Two 
executive Commissions were subsequently constituted. 

b. csp. as the distinctive epithet of that branch 
of the government which is concerned or charged 
with carrying out the laws, decrees, and judicial 
sentences; opposed to ‘judicial’ and ‘ legislative ’. 

X649SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. xvi. (1739! 29 The executive 
power of the Law rested much in the Nobility. 2689 
Locke Govt. it. xii, The legislative and executive power 


come often to be separated. _ 274a Hume Ess . vi, hide p . 
Pari., The executive power in ever}' government is alto- 
gether subordinate to the^ legislative. 2700 Burke Fr. Rev. 
288 This their first execu live officer is to be a machine. 2848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. A. 469 The executive government 
could undertake nothing great without the support of the 
Commons. 2863 Cox Instil, in. iii. 63T The king has 
absolute power to retain executive ministers against the 
. declared wish of the nation. 

4 . Of or pertaining to the Executive (see B. 1). 
Executive Session, U.S. (see quot. iSSS). 

* 2822 J. Quincy Speech^ 30 Jan. (1874) 235 Those, .desirous 
of places in the executive gift. 2837 H. Maktinf.au Soc. 
Atner, II. 289 The fear and complaint are.. of the increase 
of executive patronage. 2865 Lincoln Message to Congress 
6 Jan,, If the people should.. make it an Executive duty to 
re-enslave such persons. 2 888 B ryce A tner. Comnr.u, 1 1 , 11 . 
xl. 97 A State Senate, .has. .the power of confirming or re- 
jecting^ appointments to -office made by the governor. 
When it considers these it is said to ‘go into executive 
Session ’, 

B. sb. 

1 . That branch of the government which is 
charged with the execution of the laws. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rcz\ Wks. V. 99 A Council, .holds a sort 
of middle place between the supreme power exercised by the 
people. .and the mere executive. 2847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. 
Scrvia 298 This force constituted a sort of armed execu- 
tive. 2866 Bright Sp. Ircl. 30 Oct., By the forbearance 
and permission of the Irish executive. 

Jig. 2842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 246 The 
drama is the executive of literature. 

b. The person or persons in whom the supreme 
executive magistracy of a countr y or state is 
vested. Chiefly U. S., applied to the President 
(also called chief executive), and to the governors 
of states. 

2787 Resolution 1 June in Jml. Fed. Conv. (18x9) 89 Re- 
solved, That a national executive to consist of a single 
person he instituted. 2787 Randolfh in Bancroft Hist , U.S. 
11885) VI. 213 A^ national executive chosen by the national 
legislature and ineligible a second time. 28x2 J. Quincy 
Speech^ 30 Jan. (2874) 242 It may be admitted that all 
executives for the time being.are virtuous. 2855 A. Barnes 
Way Salvatioii xi. 238 It might contribute much.. to dis- 
pose an executive to pardon an offender if he was satisfied 
that he was truly penitent. 1876 Garfield Sp. Policy 
Pacif, in Kirke Life 30/2 Our great military chieftain 
[Grant] . . had command as chief executive during eight 
years of . . eventful administration. 2876 Bancroft Hist . 
U.S. VI. 294 The executive was henceforward [from 6 Aug. 
1787] known as the ‘President*. 2892 Nation (N.Y.) 5 Nov. 
345/1 A Governor who had shown himself one of the best 
executives the State has ever had. 

2 . transf. Any administrative body. 

3868 Peard Water-farm. ix. 100 Sixteen shillings per 
week to each water-keeper, would.. secure a grateful, and 
honest executive. 2884 Sir J. Bacon in Law Rep. 26 
Chanc. Div. 333 Directors, who were to form the executive 
of the association. 

Executively (ekse’kiwtivli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-L.Y 2 .] In an executive manner; in execution; 
by the action of the Executive. 

2661 Papers on Alter. Prayer-bk. 124 In absolving the 
excommunicate.. the Church both judiciously, and execu- 
tively remitteth the penalty of excommunication. a 1677 
Barrow Serin. Wks. (1716) I. 34s God the Holy Ghost, .did 
executively by miraculous operation conduct our Saviour 
into his fleshly tabernacle. 2716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
in. 4 Protestant Countries where Jesuitism and Papism are 
Legislatively Tolerated or Executively Permitted. 
Executor (eks-, egze’kitftai in sense 3 ; cksf- 
kitttojin sense 1). Forms: 3-4 executory, ese- 
cutor, (4 exceketour), 4-5 excecuto(u)r, 4-6 
exequitour, -quutor, 4-7 executour, 6 exec- 
tour, 4- executor. See also Secutok. [a. AF. 
executour, a. L. ex\s)ecutor-em, agcnt*n. from cx- 
seqiii to Execute.] 

X. One who executes or carries out (a purpose, 
design, command, work, etc.) ; one who carries 
into action, or puts into practice (some quality) ; 
a conductor or manager (of affairs) ; an adminis- 
trator or enforcer of (a law, vengeance, etc.) ; an 
agent, doer, performer, exccuter; in Scots Law, 
one who serves a writ or executes a warrant. Now 
rare exc. in legal uses : see Executer. 

T388 Wyclif i Esdras v. 58 Executours [2382 foleweris 
out], or folcwers, of the lawe. 2483 Cath. Augl. iipAn 
Executor, executor. 2563 FoxuA. 4 rbfAis^f) 11 3/ 2 loseph 
an excellent doctor and executor of chastitie..and other 
vertues. 1567 Throgmorton in Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 45 The said Earl [BothwellJ was one of the 
principal executors of the murder [of Damley]. 2610 Shaks. 
Temp. ni. i. 13 Such basenes Had neuer like Executor. 
266a Petty Taxes 63 When the executors of them [penal 
laws] keep them hid until a fault be done. 27*0 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 242 The executor of fm own 
vengeance. 2726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit., Life 5 His As- 
sistant and the faithful Executor of his designs. 275a J. 
Louthian Form of Process 83 So soon as the Letters are 
execute against the Criminal, .the Executor is to apprehend 
and imprison him. 2864 Realm 11 May x Ordinary exhibi- 
tions result only in the advantage of the shopkeeper; the 
designer and executor being studiously ignored. 3875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. § 812 (cd. 2) III. 5?? Hts [the mayor s] 
functions as receiver and executor of writs dev olved on the 
sheriffs of the newly constituted shire. 

b. One who performs the duties, etc. (of an 
office, service, ceremony, etc.). 

CX450 Pol., Rel. 4- L. Poems 7 Executor of this office, dirge 
for to synge. Shall begynne y* bisshope ofseynt as [Asaph]. 



EXECUTORIAL. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 106 Bee not also the ful Executors 
of the same justly named sacryfycers? 1558 Forrest 
Grysild 'o Sec. 96 He was, emonges other thynges all, *Ihe 
Executor of her Funeral!. 1560 in Strype Ann. Ref l. 
xvii. 214 The ministers receiving the Communion at the 
hands of the executor. 1841 Myers Cat ft* Th. tv. § 26. 304 
The Priests were simply sacrificers and executors of cere- 
monial. 

1 2. — Executioner. Obs. 

1491 Fabyan Chron. vr.clxxxvi 186 After whiche sentence 
. .HeDert was by the executours. .moste shamefully hanged. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 203 The sad-ey’d Iustice.. 
Deliuering ore to Executors pale The Iazie yawning Drone. 
1614 Bp. Dale Contempt. O. T. iv. iv, How much rather 
had they [the Egyptians] to send them [the Israelites] away 
wealthy, than to have them stay to be their executors. 

t b. One who or that which gives effect to (a 
passion). Obs . 

£•2386 Chaucer Som/u. T.302 Ire engendrith homiside; 
Ire is in soth executour of pride, 

3. A person appointed by a testator to execute 
or carry into effect his will after his decease. 
Literary executor : one who is entrusted with the 
care of the papers and , unpublished 'works of a 
literary man. 

c 1280 E. E . P. 19 pe deuil is his executur, of is gold an is 
tresure, 1340 Aycno. 38 Kueade exeejui tours of bekuydes. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. it. liii. 372 (Add. MS.) Lordes, or o the re 
rauenours that ben Eyres ande excecutores. 1558 in 
Vtcary’s Anat. App. v.(i888) 185 The said Thomas Dun kyn, 
his heyrs, executors, admynystrators or assignes. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 22/2 His grandfather had 
been, .left by King Harry the Eighth one of the executours 
of his last will. 1771 Brown in Gray’s Corr. (1843) 163 .No 
discharge .. against any claims which' his executors might 
make. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy BA r. Prop . Law 
xviii. r4r Creditors or executors may prove a will to which 
they are attesting witnesses. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 105 
Mr. Senior's conversations ..which we trust his literary 
executor will soon publish. 

b. in various legal phrases (see quots.). 

1670 Blount Law I) id.. Executor de son tort , Or of his 
own wrong, is he that takes^ upon him the Office of an 
Executor by intrusion, not being so constituted by the Tes- 
tator. 3767 Blackstone Comm. II. 507 If a stranger takes 
upon him to act as executor, without anyjust authority, .he 
is called in law an executor of his own wrong, de son tort, 
and is liable to all the trouble of an executorship, without 
any of the profits or advantages. 1861 W. Bell Did. Law 
ScoJ. 214/2 Confirmation of Executor, is the form in which 
a title is conferred on the executor of a person deceased, to 
..administer the defunct’s moveable effects [etc.]. Ibid. 
358/1 The office of executor is conferred either by the written 
nomination of the defunct, or, failing that, by decree of the 
commissary ; the executor, in the former case, being called 
an exec utor-nomina/e, and, in the latter, an executor- 
dative. Ibid. 362/t Any creditor of the deceased holding 
a liquid ground of debt may obtain himself confirmed 
executor-creditor. 

C. transf and Jig. 

3580 Sidney Sidera xiii. in Arcadia (1622) 501 His death, 
bed peacocks folly. .His sole exectour blame, c 1600 Shaks. 
Son ft. iv, Thy unused beauty must be tomb’d with thee, 
Which, used, lives th’ executor to be. 1607 Topsell Fourfi 
Beasts (1673) 177 He destroyeth them, .and so maketh him- 
self executor to their heaps of hony. 1645 Bp. Hall Remed. 
Discontents 23 His greatnesse . . is dead.. before him, and 
leaves him the surviving executour of his own shame. 

Executorial (eksedriwtoa-rial), a. and sb. 
Also 6-7 executorial!, -ell. [ad. med.L. exccu- 
toridlis , f. L. ex{fi)ccutdri-u$ : see Executory.] 

A. ad /. Of or pertaining to an executor, b. 
Scots Law. Pertaining to the execution of a war- 
rant, etc. c. Canon Law. Executorial Letters 
(med.L. litlerx executorix or executoriales) : a 
mandate issued by the Pope requiring the collation 
of a specified clergyman to a benefice. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii)VIII. 275 Excuse me, 
Sir, for the sake of my executorial duly and promise. 1754 
Erskine Pritic. Sc.Latu(x8og) 35 In this office are sealed 
. .letters of executorial diligence. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 508 Letters of administration, .whereby an executorial 
power to collect and administer, .is vested in him. 1796 
Burney Metastasto I. 68, I received . . the executorial 
letters against Cardinal Coscia. 3850 James Old Oak Chest 
I* 49 Two lawyers were also there, arranging the execu- 
torial affairs. 3865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys lx,' His 
legal and executorial bag. 

sb. Scots Law. ‘Any legal authority em- 
ployed for executing a decree or sentence of court’ 
(Jamieson). Obs. 

x 5*5 Q- Marct. (Scotl.) in Miss M. A. E. Wood Lett. R. 
<5* lllust. Ladtesix^yA 1. 373 In like manner we have super- 
seded execulorials and sharp process which we have on him. 
1640 Act 34 Chas. I (1870) V. 287 The estates of parlia- 
ment . . ordeanes he lordis of Sessione to grant Jettiris and 
other executoriellis againest the excommunicat prelates. 
1728 in Mon. Domestica (1889) 32 Letters of homing and all 
other executorials may pass hereupon. 

Executorship (ekse-kirftajfip). [f. Executor 
+ -ship.] The office or duty of an executor. 

1 53° in W. H. Turner Select Rcc. Oxford 90 Thomas 
Johns ought no peny to Fa lowly Id . . but by way of executor, 
shyp. i66x Pepys Diary 15 Sept., If she will not be ruled, 
1 shall fling up my executorship. 3754 Richardson Grandi - 
son (178^1) 1 1. xxx. 28S He went to town this morning on 
the affairs of his executorship. 1823 Lamb Elia, South Sea 
House 11867) 7 He nmde the best executor in the world : he 
was plagued with incessant executorships accordingly. 

Executory (eksedci/Ttari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
cx(s)ecutori-us, f. cx{s)caitor : see Executor and 
-ORY. Cf. F. c.xhutoirci\ 
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A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the execution or carrying 
out of a command, decree, law, instructions, etc. 

3658-9 Burtons Diary (1828) III. 358 The question is 
only executory, not declarative ; only as a direction to your 
Committee. 1706 Bp. of Lincoln Charge 39 This Consti- 
tution, .was. .only an Executory Declaration of the Ancient 
Ecclesiastical Law. a 1734 North Exam. in. vii. § 30 
(1740) 524 The Contrivance at last came out of a Gray’s Inn 
Cabal, as the Persons, active in the executory Part, make 
plain. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 357 What sort of 
person is a king to command executory service, who has 
no means whatsoever to reward it ? 3851 Gladstone Glean. 
VI. xl. 27 The machinery for applying our principles to 
executory details is. .very imperfect. 

b. Of a law, etc. : In execution or operation ; 
in force, of force, operative. 

1483 Act 1 Richard III , c. 6 § 4 The aforesaid Ordinance 
[shall], .be executory from the Feast of the Annunciation. . 
perpetually after to endure. 1649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. 
xxviii. (1739) A Law, that was executory all the days of 
Henry Eighth. 1793 St. Pagers in Ann. Reg. 139* Their 
decrees are rendered executory without requiring sanction. 
3882 Manch. Guard. 21 July, The Canal Convention . . as 
far as France is concerned is only executory after the 
Chamber has ratified it. 1885 Pall Mall. G. 33 May 7/2 An 
action on the judgment., if the court sees in it nothing con- 
trary to French law .. may be declared executory without 
going into the merits. 

2 . Concerned or charged with the execution of 
a command, decree, law, etc. ; — Executive A. 3. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. liv. (1739) 95 The power of 
Militia is either the Legislative or Executory power. 3796 
Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 414 As far as I know anything of 
Mr. Dundas's office, it is merely executory. 3829 Blackiv. 
Mag. XXV. 43 The Lord Lieutenant and the Secretary 
were cut down.. into mere executory agents of the British 
Government. 3858 Gladstone Homer II. 328 The lower 
and executory parts of each of these functions . . are taken 
up.. by deities far inferior to her. 

3 . Law. Of acts or dispositions : Designed to 
take or capable of taking full effect only at a future 
time. Opposed to Executed. 

1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 44 C, Euerie estate is either 
executed maintenant, or executorie by limitation of vse. 
1670 Blount Law Diet. s. y. Agreement, The third is .. 
Executory, in regard the thing is to be done afterwards. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. 11. xxx. 443 A con tract., may be 
executory, as if they agree to change [horses] next week. 
38x8 Colebrooke Treat. Obligations <$* Contracts I. 36 An . 
executory contract . . is one which is to be subsequently 
fulfilled. 3827 J. Powell Devises II. 203 The terms of the 
executory trust seemed to import that no conveyance was 
to be made to. J. until the death of the wife. 1876 Digby 
Real Prog. vii. 328 Devises of future interests in land, or, 
as they were called, executory devises. 

+ 4 . Of or pertaining* to an executor or to his 
duties; — Executorial. Obs. rare — L 
1560 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. (1677) »»• l6 4 The 
Rector, .of the University must be exempted from all .. 
burdens that may abstract them from attending^ the youth, 
such as Tutory, Curatory, Executory, and the like. 

B. sb. 

+1 . — Executorship, Executry. Obs. rare 

1496 Dives <5- Paup. (W. de W.) ix. vi.- 355/2 Them that 
have mysgoten them by myspurchace, or by withholdynge 
of dette, or by false executorye. 

2. An executive body (see Executive B. 2). 1 
x868 W. T. Thornton in Fortn. Rev. May 521 Unionist 
executories have all the requisite capacity for practising the 
compulsion with which current belief charges them. 

Executress (ekse'kiwtres). ? Obs. Also 6 
exequetresse. . [a. OF. executcressc , fem. of exe- 
at t cur ; see Executor.] = Executrix. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K John (161H 27 A will indeed .. 
Wherein the diuell is an ouerseer, And prowd dame Elianor 
sole Executresse. c x6oo Distracted Emp. 11. i. in Bullen' 
O. PL (1884) III. 187 But how fares The Empresse now, my 
dear exequetresse ? 1818 in Todd ; hence in mod. Diets. 

t Exe’cutrice. Obs. Also 5 executorice, | 
-tryse. [(? a. AF. ^executrice) ad. L. cxccutrice-m- i 
(nom. executrix) ; see next. Cf. It. esccutrice. ] 

— next. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 568 O Fortune, executrice of 
werdis ! 1430 E. E. Wills (3882) 17 Y be-quepe. .my godys 
to lone my wyff. .myn Executorice Cheff. _ C1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 1197 Oure ladie..\vold be purified to be of the 
lawe Executrice. 1526 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 254 Agnes 
Lenche my wife, Whom I ordeigne..my soole Executrice. 
3S94 Carew Tasso (x 38 i) 79 Weaue thou the web begun by 
my demce. Of wane age as bold executrice. 

Executrix (ekse-kifftriks). PL -trices, [a. 
med.L. executrix , fem. of ex[s)ccutor : see Ex- 
ecutor.] A female executor ; esp. a woman ap- 
pointed by a testator to execute his will. 

3502 Bury Wills (1850! 95 Of this my testament and last 
will I make myn executrix the seid Anne my wyff. a 3577 
SirT. Smith Commw. Eng. {1609) 120 [Wives] bee.. made 
at the death of their husbands eyther sole or chiefe execu- 
trices of his last will and Testament. 1650 Bulwer An - 
thropomet. xxii. 249 Unlesse the intelligences the executrices 
of Gods providence have used this Art in some Region. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xvii, A female . . at seventeen 
may be executrLx. 3827 J. Powell Devises II. 33 A testator 
..appointing his wife S. sole executrix of his wilL 
Hence Exe cutrixship. Obs . rarc~~ l , the 
office of executrix. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Holes iv. viii. 229 The executrixship 
of all is thine. 

Executry (eksedrirftri). Sc. [f. Execut(o)r 
+ -y 3.] a. « Executorship, b. ‘The general 
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name given to the moveable estate and effects 
of a defunct’ (W. Bell Diet. Law Scot . 1861). 

1655 in Z. Boyd's Zion’s Flotvers (1855) App. 28/2 Accompt 
of Mr. Zachary Boid’s Executry and Movable Goods. 3754 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 11809) 428 Executry, though It be 
sometimes said to carry a certain degree of representation 
of the deceased, is properly an office. 3843 Tail's Mag. X. 
314 Having performed the last sad offices of friendship..we 
shared their executry among the survivors. 1885 LawRcp. 
jo App. Cases 457 Our said Lords . . should remove the 
defenders from their said office of trust and executry. 

+ Exe’de, v. Obs. [f. L. ex edere, {. ex - out -p 
edere to eat.] tram. To eat out, corrode. 

1 669 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 342 A bar of iron, .exeded and 
consumed with Rust. 1752 Monthly Rev. Jan. 69 The 
antient piece of money, .is not the least blurred or exeded. 
3754 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 688 All metallic sub- 
stances, except gold, are exeded from platina by the simple 
acids. 

Exedent (e’ksfdent), a. [ad. L. ex edent-em, 
pr. pple. of exedere : see Exede.] * Eating up ; 
consuming; ulcerating’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). , 
i* Exe'dify, v. Obs. rare. In 7 exeedifie. 
[ad. L. cxxdificd-rc to build up, construct, f. ex- 
‘ + zedifica-re : see Edify.] tram. To build up; 
to complete, finish. 

a 1637 P. Bayne Diocesan’s Tryall (1621) 76 The. .exsdi- 
fying of the body of Christ. 1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Find. 
Atisw. § 13 Bishops are given.. not to lay foundations, or 
to exTedifie some imperfect beginnings. 

f| Exedra, exhedra (e-ks/dra, eksrdra). PL 
8-9 exedrre, -hedxce. [a. L. exedra , f. Gr. (see 
Ex- pref , !“) + cSpa a sitting place’. Cf. F. exldrc.] 

1 . Ancient Arch. a. ‘ The portico of the palcestra 
or gymnasium in which disputations of the learned 
were held among the ancients ; also, in private 
houses, the pastas or vestibule, used for conversa- 
tion 1 (Parker Gloss. Archil. 1874). 

3706 Phillies (ed. Kersey), Exedrx. 3832 Gell Pom- 
peiana I. vi. 90 The vestibulum and the exedra. - 3841 W. 
Spalding Italy It . 1 st. I. 389 Exedrse, the usual scenes of • 
the afternoon slumber. _ 1858 R. A. Vaughan Ess. # Rev. 

1 . 5 He sees them, .sitting in the shady retirement of the 
exhedra, discussing their theories. 

b. = Apsis 3 ha: cf. Cathedra. 

3725 tr. Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist, it thy. I. v. 69 The Preacher 
was plac’d in a Chair lifted up, which the ancients called. . 
Exedra. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss, s. v. Apsis, The 
bishop’s ‘ throne . . was sometimes called exheara. J875 
Parker Gloss. Archil., Exedra , used as synonymous with 
Cathedra, for a throne or seat of any kind. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1850 We ale Did . Terms, Exedra.. a by-place, or jutty. 
1875 Parker Gloss. Archit ,, Exedra or Exhedra, a recess 
or large niche in a wall . . sometimes applied to a porch or 
chapel which projects from a larger building. 

Exeern, var. form of Exes ie Sc. 
t Exegema*tic, Obs. rare — l . [as if f. Gr. 

*Z£r]yT]paT- stem o explanation (f. Ifayi- 
eoGai : see Exegesis) + -ic.] Explanatory. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Ep. to Pordagc’s Mystic Div. 102 
By waie of an Exegematic Character. 

Exegence, -ency, -enfc, obs. ff. Exigence, etc. 
Exegesis (eksid^f'sis). . [a. Gr. cfuTjtris, 
c£-qyUo 6 ai to interpret, f, l£- (see Ex- pref.‘t) + 
■fjyUadai to guide, lead. Cf. F. ex 
1 . Explanation, exposition (of a sentence, word, 
etc.) ; esp. the interpretation .of Scripture ' or a 
Scriptural passage. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Did., Exegesis, an explication of 
words or an elucidation of sentences, a 3848 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Rcw. f Punisbn. Notes (3853) 423 The exegesis of 
Scripture is conducted by instituting inquiry into what 
certain parties understood. 1857 Gladstone Glean. VI. 
xix. 59 That most wretched consummation, which reduces 
all exegesis to a profane and deluding art. 3876 M. Arnold 
Lit. $ Dogma 161 A . very small experience of Jewish exe- 
gesis will convince us, . 

b. An explanatory note, a gloss. 

1639 Sacrilege Hand l. App. 33 The Septuagint makes the 
23. vers, but as an Exegesis of the former verse. 44638 
Mede Chr. Sacrifi v. Wks. 11. (1672) 364 KAdtris tou ap7ov 
and jrpo{r€ux a ‘i Breaking of Bread and Prayers, are to be 
referred to KOivtavia Communion, as the Exegesis thereof. 
1653 W. Sclater ijun.) Fun. Serm. (165+) 5 The exegesis 
and exposition of the former [expression]. 3751 Chambers 
Cvcl. s. v.. The second [word] is only an exegesis, or ex- 
planation of the first. 

C. An expository discourse. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. Hence 1832 in Webster ; and 
in some mod. Diets, 
f 2 . Algebra. (See quot.) Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Exegesis Numerosa , . the 
Numeral, or Lineal Solution, or Extraction of Roots, out of 
Adfectcd Equations. 1796 Hutton Math. Did. s. v. 

Exegete (e’ksfdjft). [ad. Gr. efayyTTjs an ex- 
pounder, interpreter, f. UoBai (see Exegesis) : 
cf. F. exlgllcl) An expounder, interpreter. 

1 . Greek Antiq. At Athens, one of those three 
members of the Eumolpidre, whose province it 
was to interpret the religious and ceremonial law, 
the signs in the heavens, and oracles. * 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio\ Exegetes , persons among the 
Athenians learned in the laws of the juris consult! ; whom 
the judges used to consult in capital cases. 1869 A. W. 
Ward tr. Curtins’ Greece II. 11. iv. 19 Apollo himself was 
the supreme Exegete, the ultimate source of legality. 
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2 . One who explains or interprets difficult pas- 
sages ; one skilled in exegesis ; an expounder. 

1859 Elucott Comm. Gal. Pref. (ed. 2) 25 For the former 
[Chrysostom] . . as an exegete, I entertain the greatest re- 
spect. 1872 Con temp. Rev. XXI. 74 Goodwin, an exegete 
..hardly second to Chillingivorth. 1885 Plvmftre S pir. 
in Prison 364 Unrivalled as an exegete of Scripture. 

II Exegetes (eksrdgf-tFz). [a. Gr. efij-yjjrjjs : 
see prec.j (See qnots.) 

1846 Grote Greece 1. i. I. 83 The exegetes or local guide 
snd_ interpreter belonging to each temple. .recounted to 
curious strangers these traditional narratives. Ibid. 1 1854) 
1 . 381 The Theban exegetes assured Pausanias of this fact. 

Exegetic (eksfd3e*tik), a. and sb. £ad. Gr. 
e^rjyrjTiKos, f. i^riyUoOai : see Exegesis. Cf. Fr. 
cxSgetiqtte^\ A. ad/. 

1 . = Exegetical. Const, of. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 175/1 Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds Hyphegetick, and Exegetick. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 187 Plato oft ..joins them 
[Law and Order] together as exegetic each of other. i8ox 
W. Taylop. in Monthly Mag. XII. 577 It is .. behind the 
present state of exegetic knowledge. 1837 Carlvlk Fr. 
Rev. II. iv. iv, This strange autograph Letter the National 
Assembly decides . . on transmitting to the Eighty-three 
Departments, with exegetic commentary. 1841 G. S. FabeR 
Provinc. Lett. (1844* I, 206 note, The etiam is exegetic 
and explanatory of what Reinerius had said just before. 

2 . Alg. [after mod. L. cxegcticns, so used by Vieta 
in 1600.] The distinctive epithet of Vieta’s pro- 
cess (see Exegesis 2) for the solution of equations. 

1843 De Morgan m Penny Cycl. XXV. 317 His [Vieta’s] 
extension of the antient rules for division and extraction of 
the square and cube roots to the exegetic process for the 
solution of all equations. 

B. sb. 1 . = Gr. ££177771-1/07 (jtx vT i) (see qnot.). 
1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxxtv. (1S66) II. 199 The 
Art of Interpretation, called, .technically Hermeneutic or 
Exegetic. 

2 . pi. (after Gr. rd. f^rjyrjrata) =s Exegetical 
theology* : see Exegetical. 

1852 J. H. N ewman Scope Uttiv. Educ. 17 Aquila, Sym- 
machus..have supplied materials for primitive exegetics. 
-1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 310 An uncommonly frugal 
rate of board, for a man skilled in Hermeneutics, Hebraics 
. . Exegetics, etc. 

Exegetical (eksftlje'tikal), a. [f.asprec.+-AL.] 
1 1 . Of the nature of a gloss ; explanatorj'. 
Const, of to. Obs. 

a 1633 W. Pemble Exp. Zachary (1629) 1x5 This Exege- 
ticall interpretation of this place sounds harshly. 1643 W. 
Price Scrm. 32 The one verse is exegericall to the other. 
1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 135 Life, and soul, and 
spirit, are.. often made exegetical one of another. 1721 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 553, I take this proposition to be 
exegetical. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of exegesis, 
exposition or interpretation; esp. of the Scrip- 
tures; expository. Exegetical theology', that branch 
of theological learning which deals with the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and the subjects there- 
with connected ; = Exegetics. 

1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit '. (1864) IV. ii. iv. 57 In the. .exe- 
getical theology, the English divines had already taken a 
conspicuous station. 1844 Stanley Arnold (1858) I. xii. 
148 Dogmatical instruction .. conveyed.. in a practical or 
exegetical shape. 1862 H. J . Rose in Replies to Ess. fr Rev. 
120 He has attributed to Jerome exegetical absurdities. 

3 . Of or pertaining to exegetics. 

3884 Nonconf. <$• Indep. 14 Feb. 157/1 Exegetical study is 
not new to him. 

Exegetically (eksiUge'tikali), adv. [f. prec. 
4 - -LY^.J In an exegetical manner: ■fa. Byway 
of gloss or explanation. Obs. b. In an expository 
manner. 

a 1638 Mede Clir. Sacrif. iv. Wks. n. 36i_Here you see 
Oblations and Eucharists exegetically joined together. 
1659 Pearson Creed I. 201 The ‘form of a servant’ exe- 
getically continued * in the likeness of man'. ^ a 17x0 Bp. 
Bull Wks. (1713) I. 200 This is not added exegetically, or by 
way of Exposition. 3845 R. Jebb in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 
II. 675/1 The science of jurisprudence properly admits of 
being treated in four different ways, philosophically, didac- 
tically or dogmatically, and exegetically. 

Exege-tist (eksfdzf-tist). [f. Gr. 

(see Exegete) + -ist.] = Exegete 3. 

3848 Geo. Eliot in Life in. (3887) 301 , 1 speak to an experi- 
enced exegetist. 3882-3 Schaff Encycl \ Relig. Knawl. . 1 . 
640 Diodorus .. was, as an exegetist, one of the masters of 
the Antiochian school. 

Exelme, obs. form of Exeme v. Sc. 

Exelent, obs. form of Excellent. 
Exelenthoro-stomize, v. nonce-ivd. [as if ad. 
Gr. *e£e\tv9epo<TTOnt£-fiv, f. !£ out k\ev9epos free 
+ trrd/ia mouth.] trans. To speak out freely. 

1854 Badham Halieut. x8i The heroes of the Iliad — shall 
We hide it to live, or exeleutherostomize it and die? — are 
for the most part boors. 

Exeltree, obs. form of Axle-tree. 
Exembryonate (ekse-mbri^n^t), a. Bot. [f. 
Ex- prefy + med.L. embryon-em + -ate.] 

3866 Treas. Bot., Excmbryonatc , a name given to cryp- 
togams in consequence of their spores not containing an 
embryo. _ 

tExeMne, v. Chiefly AV. ' Obs. Also 6-9 ex- 
eem(e, 7 exeime, exime. [ad. L. extm-erc, f. ex~ 
out + embx to take. For the phonology cf. redeem .] 
1 . trans. To set free, release; a .from a pay- 


ment, an obligation, from obedience to (a law, 
rule, etc.) ; = Exempt v. 4 a and b. 

I 5^3 Davidson Anew. Kennedy in JVodr. See. Mise. 
(18441251 The Gentiles that belevis is exemit fra the Law of 
Moyses. 3639 Procl. Chas. I. Scott. 2 [We] eximed all 
ministers at their entry from giving any other oath than, 
eta <13657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scot. {1824-5) II. 28 
AH knowen merchants . . wer exeimed from taking this 
othe. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 374 So many o? them 
[foreign Materials] as are used at publick Bleach-fields, 
should be exeemed frorn the Payment of Duty. 18x4 Scott 
Wav. xii, He hath no title to be exeemed from the obliga- 
tions of the code of politeness. 

b. f-om pain, a penalty, etc. ; also simply ; = 
Exempt v. 4 c. 

1578 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (3677) 299 Nor 
doth it agree with the Scripture that they should be ex- 
eemed from the correction of their brethren. is%$Commend. 
Verses in Jas. I’s Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 10 My minde exemed 
was from caire. 3637 Gillespie Eng.-Pop. Cerent. 11. vii. 
29 HLs Majesties Auctority, did . .exeeme the affirmers from 
the paines of probation. 3647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. m. 
IV. ii. It no man can exeem from miseries. 1716 J. Row 
valVodrozv Corr. (1843) II. 335 He had paid his cess; yet 
this exeemed him not. 

2 . To take away, remove ; also, to select, except 

frojji ; = Exempt v. i, 2. 

a 3605 Montgomerie Misc. Poetnsxvn, 59 Beuties freshest 
florlsh, fair, Exemed clene from Loves lair. 1640 Canterb. 
Sctf-Convict. 63 They exeeme all tenets controverted this 
day among any Christians from being the Subject of heresie. 
<1x653 Cacderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 1 1 - 342 She did what 
she could to exeme all feare and doubts out of his minde. 
1688 Ess. on Magistracy in Hart. Misc. (1808) I. 5 Express 
liberty is a stipulation, whereby some things are by express 
paction eximed from the power of the Sovereign. 

+ E-xemie, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ex inti-its 
distinguished, f. cximere : see prec. Cf. OF. cx- 
emme.] Excellent, illustrious. 

1497 Bp. A lcock Motts Perjecl. A 2 } 4 The exemie pro- 
phete Ysay exhorteth al manky nde. 

Exempill, obs. form of Example. 
f Exe*mplable, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. exem- 
pldbilis, f. exemplar Exemplar jA] * That may 
be imitated* (Bailey 172 1-61). 1775 in Ash. 

Exemplar (egze-mplai), sb. Forms : 4-5 ex- 
emplaire, -ayre, 5-6 exemplare, 5- exemplar. 
[ME. cxemplaire , a. OF. exemplaire : see Exam- 
plar. The mod. form is partly a descendant of 
this, partly an adoption of L. exemplar , -are, sb., 
orig. neut. of exemplaris adj. ; see next.] 

1 . A person or thing which serves as a model 
for imitation; an example. Formerly also, fa 
pattern for work : cf. Sampler. 

1432-5° U.Higden (Rolls) I. 5 In this tyme .. thexem- 
plares of acciones spectable scholde not be patent. 3490 
Caxton Eneydos *‘1.(1890) 41 [Nature] hathe produced hym 
[Aeneas] for to make one fayer chief werke to thexemplayre 
of alle other. 3530 Palsgr. 157 Vne excmple, an exemplar 
for a woman to worke by. 1549 Latimer Serrn. bcf. 
Edw . VI (Arb.) 309 Christ is the . . patrone and the exem- 
plar, that all preachers oughte to folowe. 3694 Pom fret 
Poems , Death Q. Mary 328 Him for her high exemplarshe 
design’d. . 1744 Fpitapk in Brand Hist. Nezvcaslte (3789) 
I. 676 His_ Master’s presence will reward . . his virtues by 
a more intimate converse with the great Exemplar. 1793 
T. Maurice Ittd. Antiq. (1806) I. 105 It is impossible for 
the artist to deviate from the exemplar before him. 3875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 25 The Republic is .. the pattern 
of all other states and the exemplar of human life. 

f b. = Example 3 b. Obs. rare— \ 

3393 Gower Con/. II. 31 Fulfilled ofslouthes exemplaire 
There Is yet one his secretaire, And he is cleped negligence. 

2 . The model, pattern, or original after which 
something is made ; an archetype whether real or 
ideal. 

a 3618 Raleigh (J.), The idea and exemplar of the world 
was first in God. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 358 Christ was like 
to Moses, as . . the Exemplar, or Sample [isj to the image. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. iii. § 3 Real ideas are such as . . have 
real objects or exemplars, which did, or do. .actually exist. 
3829 Jas. Mill Hum. Mind (1869) L viii. 251 The external 
exemplars according to which individual things were made. 
3882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 269 A spiritual world, which 
was the archetype and exemplar of the visible. 

3 . An instance, example ; a parallel instance, a 
parallel. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. x. i. 26 It doth give me not 
only an undeniable evidence, but an exemplar in analogy 
and explication. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romaics 1. vi. Those fri- 
volous productions of which Luigi Pulci has furnished the 
most peccant exemplar. 3866 H. Phillips Arner. Paper 
Ciirr. II. 3i Modem history is not wanting in exemplars. 

4 . A typical instance ; a type, specimen^ (of a 
class) ; a typical embodiment or personification (of 
a quality, system, etc.). 

1656 Sanderson Serin. (t68g> 131 There is ^scarce to be 
found such another complete Exemplar of a wicked Magis- 
trate [as Caius Verres]. c 3676 South Semt. Worldly 
JVisd. (1735) I* 340 Cromwell.. the.. grand Exemplar of 
Hypocrisy. 1744 Harris Three Treat, m. 11. (1765) 216 
An Offer to paint them a Helen, as a Model and Exemplar 
of the most exquisite Beauty. 3812 Woodhousb Astro n. 
xxiv. 258 A kind of sample and exemplar of almost all As- 
tronomical processes. 3837 Thirlwall Greece IV. xxxv. 
363 Sisyphus, the legendary exemplar of cunning. 386= 
Stanley Ch. (38^7) I. xvii. 323 They are the true 

exemplars of the grasping and worldly cfeigy of adages. 
1868 Helps Rcaltnah xii. <3876* 309 The friendship be- 
tween a dog and a man is the highest form and exemplar of 
friendship. 


5 . A € copy* of a book, etc. 

*539 Taverner Bible Pref., To amend the same [default] 
according to the true exemplars. 3570 Billingsley Euclid 
xv. Introd. 431 In the Greke exemplars are found in this 
35. booke only 5 propositions. 1665 Phil. Trans. 102 
His second Tome, whereof he lately presented some Exem- 
plars to his Friends. 1864 Hazlitt E. P. Poetry IV. 1 
Many pamphlets . . remain to us only in a single exemplar. 
1875 Scrivener Led. Grh. Test. 4 All exemplars of the 
same edition resemble each other, 
t Exemplar, a. Obs. Also 5 exemplair(e, 
/ exemplaro. [ad. (either through F. exemplaire or 
directly) L. excmpldr-is (see -Aitl), f. cxcmplumi] 

1 . Typical ; = Exemplary a. 2. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 3 The Exemplar Number of all 
thinges Numerable. <33668 Davenant To the Queen 
Poems (1673) 246 That Sand *s th’exemplar Seed, by which 
we know How th* Hour’s of the ensuing Year will grow. 

2 . Of a penalty ; = Exemplary a. 3. 

3588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's China 92 Coockoldes are 
punished with exemplar punishments. 1626 T. H. Canssitis 
Holy Crt. 4 14 If he were found culpable of such a villany, 
he would inflict an exemplar punishment vpon him. 3639 
G. Daniel Ecchts. xix. 10 He shall be worne with ranke 
Infirmities, Corrupt, and made Exemplar to the Eyes Of 
other Men. 3656 Cowley Davideis iv. 120 Ely’s curs’d 
House th’ exemplar Vengeance bears Of all their Blood. 

3 . Likely to become an example or precedent ; 
extraordinary, flagrant ; = Exemplary a. 4. 

3605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. xxiii. § 6 One judicial and ex- 
emplar iniquity in the face of the world doth trouble the 
fountains of justice more than [etc.]. <1 3634 Chapman Rev. 
Honour Wks. (1873) III. 331 That which on others would 
he fitting justice, On . .your, .son vril he exemplar crueltie. 

4 . = Exemplary 6. 

<•3475 Partenay 6377 Thys lady full swete and ryght de* 
bonatr, To all other lades exeraplair. a 3500 Flcnuer 4* 
Leaf Ixxii, The nine crowned be very exemplaire, Of al! 
honour longing to chivalry- 1603 Florio Montaigne (1624) 
3 Having with an unmatched countenance and exemplar 
constancie endured these two affronts. 1623 Donne Senn. 
xxi. 205 Exemplar men that might be our patterns for 
sobriety. 1683 Lottd. Gaz. No. 1864/3 Your Exemplar and 
happy Government in Church and State. 1706 De Foe 
Jure Div. xii. 273 Exemplar Vertue took the Reins in 
Hand. 3739 * R. Bull ’ tr. Grobianus 39 Like his thy Life, 
like his thy Manners be; And shine exemplar to Posterity, 
b. Having the force of an example. 

1 642 Chas. I. Anno. Petit. Lds. 4 Com. 17 June 6 The 
Fidelity.. of His good Subjects of this County, which He 
hopes will prove exemplar over His whole Kingdom. 

Hence t Uxe’mplarly adv., by means of ex- 
ample ; in an exemplary or signal manner. 

3626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. (1634) Aijb, A Pious 
Queene, who exemplarly maketh good, what diffusedly 
is heere handled. 3676 W. Row Contn. Blair’s Autobiog. 
xii. <1848) 433 Duty which lieth .. more eminently and ex- 
emplarly on the Ministers of the Gospel. 

E:s:empla’ric, a. rare. [f. Exemplar^. + -ic.] 
Serving as an exemplar. 

1836 G. S. Faber Eledioti (1842) 31 1 The typical or exem- 
planc Election of the Israelites under the Law. 

Exemplarily (for pronunc. cf. Exemplary'), 
adv. Also 7 -aryly. [f. Exemplary a. + -l\* 2 .] 
In an exemplary manner. 

1 1 . In various obs. senses ; As an example, pat- 
tern, or archetype ; by way of example or illustra- 
tion; signally, conspicuously. Cf. Exesiplary 
2 » 4f 5 - 

3634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677)114 These wild dogs 
. , vary their species ; as exemplarily we see in the In- 
dian Ounce, which is the product of an European cat. 
<11677 Barrow Whs. 1686 II. 341 Hence., he could., de- 
scribe an exact copy of righteousness for us to transcribe ; 
shewing us exemplarily how as men we should behave our 
selves. 1678 Cudsvorth Intell. Syst. 503 Considerations of 
the Deity as vertually and exemplarily conteiningall things. 
1683 E. Hooker^ Pref. Ep. to Pordage’s Mystic Div. 21 
Sin is not only, .in private, connived at. .but autoritativly, 
exemplarily and Diabolicly, in public, countenanced. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Luke vi. 19 How rare it is to find 
those who are eminently great, exemplarily good ? 

2 . By way of deterrent example or warning. 

3627 Hakewill A Pol. iv. xiv. 3 (1630) 503 Some he punish- 
eth exemplarily in the world. 3684 Lottd. Gaz. No. 1955/3 His 
Excellency. . being resolved to have the promoters of these 
Tumults exemplarily punished. 3774 Wilkes Corr. (1S05) 
IV. 180 The perfidy of the French, and the treachery of the 
Dutch, were exemplarily chastised. iV&o'Skca, in I Rust. Lend, 
News 18 Dec. 587 Their leaders, .were exemplarily hanged. 

3 . So as to deserve imitation. 

3611 Cotcr. Exempiairemcnl , exemplarily; for othere to 
follow, or to take example by. 1625 Donne Senn. iii. 20 
Such as were noted to be exemplarily religious and sanc- 
tified men. 3754 Richardson Grandison (1781) III. ix. 62 
Mrs. Oldham, .lived now very happily and very exemplarily. 
3858 Holland Titceml's Lett. 1. 373 The cast iron hus- 
band. .provides for his family exemplarily. 3876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S. I. viii. 226 Exemplarily faithful to his country 
and to its prince. 

Exemplariness (for pronunc. cf. Exeji- 
rlary). Also 7-8 examplariness. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being exemplary. ^ 

1 . The quality of being worthy of imitation ; 
fitness to serve as a model for imitation.^ 

1650 Davenant Gondibert Pref., Wit ..is, in Divines, 
Humility, Examplariness [edd. 1651, 1673 Exemplarincss], 
and Moderation. 1698 Atterbury Lady Cutis 20 

The Exemplariness of her Behaviour call’d off the Eyes cf 
several to observe it. 3752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 619 The 
examplariness of her conduct. Ibid. IV. 337 The exem- 
plariness of their lives. 3883 Schaff Encycl. Re/ig. Kncnvl. 
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EXEMPLARITY. 

II. 973/2 IP. Henry] is remembered for the purity and ex- 
emplariness of his life. 

. f 2. The quality of being likely to be taken as 
an example ; prominence. Obs. 

1665 Boyle Occas . Rffi.^ iv. xih The exemplariness and 
influence as well of their things'] vices as of their virtues. 

Exemplarity (egzemplnrnti). [f. L. exem- 
pt dr -is t -ity. Cf. Fr. excmplariteb] The quality 
of being exemplary. Cf. Exemplary a. 3 and 6 . 

1. The quality of being fit to serve as a model 
or pattern for imitation ; exemplary conduct ; 
exemplariness ; also, , an instance of such conduct. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpls Comic. Trent (16761 134 His Holi* 
ness should send ten or twelve Prelates . . men_ rare, of ex* 
emplarity and learning. 1644 J. Goodwin Fighting agst. 
God 39 Such exemplarities of life and conversation, which 
are sanctified and appointed by God. 1681 H. More Exp. 
Van. iv. 127 note. John, .having by the exemplarity of his 
Life . . drawn the eyes of al) so upon him. 1789 Bentham 
Pnnc Legist, xvii §13 The properties of exemplarity and 
frugality seem to pursue the same immediate end though by 
different courses. 1868 Browning Ring <5- Bk. xn. 271 
Defunct in faith and exemplarity. 

1 2. The quality or fact of acting as an example 
or pattern. Obs 

a 1677 Barrow Wks. 1686 III. 33 Some performances [of 
our Lord], .were done for exemplarity. 

t 3. The quality or fact of acting as an example 
or warning. Obs. 

1648 Cromwell Let. 21 Sept. (Carlyle', I hope the exem- 
plarity of justice will testify for us our great detestation of 
the fact. 1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. iv. iv. § ix Not 
upon any direct account of justice, but . . for terrorand exem- 
plarity 

t Exe'mplarize, ®. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Exem- 
plar + -IZE.J To illustrate by example. 

Hence Exe-mplarizing ppl. a. 

1652 Gaule lagastrom. 103 The historizing or cxemplar- 
izing [j misprinted exemplanizing] Astrologers. 

Exemplary (egze’mplari, e*gzemplari), a. and 
adv. Also 6-7 exemplarie, 6-9 examplary, 7 
exempleory. [f. late L. ex emplar-is (see Exem- 
plar a. and -ary 2 ), f. exempium .] A. adj. 

1 1. Of or pertaining to an example ; furnishing 
examples. Obs. 

1623 Cockekam, Exemplarie , of or belonging to an ex- 
ample. 1640 J. Mabbe (title) Cervantes’ Exemplarie No- 
veils. <7x649 R. Holdsworth in Spurgeon ^ Trcas. Dnv. 
Ps. cxxiiL 2 It is an exemplary particle, to stir them [men] 
up to do the like. 1692-173* in Coles. 1822 (title) The 
Exemplary NovelsofM, de Cervantes Saavedra. 

2. That may serve as' a specimen or type ; in a 
typical form ; typical. 

1614 Selden Titles Horn 5 , 1 allow, that a Family . . was 
as an exemplary Monarchic. _ 1670 Milton Hist . Eng. iu. 
(1851) 94 This third Book having to tell of accidents various 
and exemplary. 1683 tr. Erasmus ' Morix Enc. 31 The 
two Cato's are exemplary instances. 1878 Ruskin Notes an 
'Turner 72 Four exemplary drawings he. . [Turner] made for 
specimens. 

b. Serving for an illustration ; illustrative. 

1639 Fuller Holy Warv. xxiv. (1647) 271 Exemplary is 
the Coat of George Villiers Duke of Buckingham ; five 
Scallop-shells on a plain Crosse, speaking his predecessours 
valour in the Holy warre. 18x7 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXXXII. 82 Collecting exemplary passages which can only 
assist a reader to infer the meaning of a word by induction. 

3. Of a penalty, damages, etc. : Such as may 
serve for a warning, or act as a deterrent. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 196 The Christians 
sent by Lazarus.. suffered many of them exemplary punish- 
ment, a i66x Fuller Worthies (1 840) III. 99 His justice 
was exemplary on thieves and robbers. 1734 tr. Rolliu’s 
Anc. Htst. (1827] III. vil. 298 He took an exemplary ven- 
geance. _ 1809 Observer 7 May, From the frequency of this 
offence, it became necessary to punish it with exemplary 
severity. _ 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. App. 672 The 
plaintiff, in addition to the actual damage, may . . recover 
exemplary damages. 

t b. Phrases : To be exemplary ; to become a 
warning. To make \a person , also a thing) exem- 
plary : to make an example of. Obs. 

X591 Lambarde Archeion (1635) 181 These offences might 
be made exemplary and forewarning to other men. 1658-9 
Burton's Diary (1828) III. 251 Let him be exemplary in his 
punishment. Send him to the Tower, and fine him 1000/. 
1669 Lend Gaz. No. 4*1/4 The Ring-leaders in the late 
Tumult, whom he intends to make exemplary. 1692 R. 
L’Esthange fosephus ' Antia. iv» ii. (1733) 79 That dark 
Way of Proceeding ought to be made exemplary in time. 

4=. Of a kind to become an example, liable to be 
turned into a precedent. Hence in weaker sense ; 
Such as to attract notice; remarkable, extraordinary, 
signal, arch. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie I. XX. (Arb.) 58 The good 
and bad of Princes is more exemplarie . . then the pnuate 
persons. 1629 Chairman jfuvcnal 185 A lamprey of an ex- 
emplary .size. That for dimension bears the prize from all. 
*649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. jib I1739) 18 Such crimes as 
are contrary to . . the publick profit or peace, in a more ex- 
cmplary^ way than ordinary. 17x8 Pjhor Solomon 11. 9S6 
From this abyss of exemplary vice Resolv’d . -to rise. 1829 
Gen, P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 137 There was nobody 
that made a more exemplary bawling for the constable. 

5. Of things : Serving as a model or pattern, 
after which something may be made; archetypal. 

*594 Hooker Eccl. Pat. 1. Hi, 8 We are not of opinion. - , 
that nature in working hath before her certaine exemplary 
draughts or pat tern es. x 659 H. L'E strange A Ilia nee Div. 
OJT> 4 ° So that 'what Osmund Intended peculiarly for his 


own use became exemplary toothers; - 170* Land. ' Gaz. 
No. 3809/8 An exemplary Invoice, proper for those at Sea 
and Land. 18x6 \V. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXI. 525 
Manuscript books . . sufficiently popular to be exemplary. 
1854 Trench Synon. N. T. Ser. 1. (1860) 83 The first edition 
of i6ix . . should have been considered authoritative and 
exemplary for al! that followed. .... 

6. Of persons and personal attributes : Fit ' to 
serve as an example or pattern for imitation. . 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie i« xix, (Arb.) 55 The good 
and exemplarie things and actions of the former ages, 
xfiiz T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 7 In.. good doctrine, and 
good life, .exemplarie to his [a minister's] people in publike 
and priuate. 1640 T. Heywood (title). The exemplary 
Lives and memorable Acts of nine the most worthy Women 
of the World. 1663 Gerbier Counsel A j a, YoUr Lordship 
hath been exemplary to better Building. 1709 Steele 
•7 'atler No. 104 7*3 This Lady lived several Years an Ex- 
emplary Pattern of Conjugal Love. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 92 He was a man of learning and fervent piety., 
and an exemplary parish priest, x8 83 IV. R. S. Ralston 
in 19//* Cent. XIII, 88 Popular tales are, as a general rule, 
provided with exemplary morals. 

Hence f b. Excellent, perfect. Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chiral. 11 The most faithfull guide to the 
exemplary knowledge of any matter of Fact. . 

' *{*B. adv. In an exemplary manner ; to an ex- 
emplary degree ; .so as to be exemplary. Obs . 

1626 G. Sand vs Ovid's diet.. Li/e 2 Continuing to theend 
Exemplarie faithfull. . 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurlz' Surg. j. iii.8 
Such Surgeons, .deserve to be punished severely and ex- 
emplary. 1729 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 74 That good Pastor 
[S. Augustine] persuaded him to live exemplary in his Sta- 
tion. 177 z Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV. 139 Our captain, .had 
been exemplary humane and good. 

+ Exemplary, sb. Obs. [ad. late L. cxem- 
fldritun (whence Fr. cxcmplairc : see Exampler), 

(. exempium Example.] 

1. a. A type or figure, b. A typical instance, 
an example, c. An example, pattern of conduct. 

c 1430 Lydc. Bochas I. viii. 118 (1558) 15 a/r Let Zisara be 
your examplary. /bid. II. xxii. 7. 56 b/i An examplary 
of pbrte 8 c maner, 1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 374 Basill 
calleth breade 8 c wine drsCrvna, or exemplaria , exemplaries 
of the bodie and bloud of Christ. 1583 Stubbi/s Anat. 
Abus. B vj, The pride of apparel remaining in sight, as an 
exemplary of evilL • . 

2. a. A ' copy ' of a book; = Exemplar sb. 5. | 
b. A copy or transcript (of a writing). 

*538 Leland IHu. I. p. xix, Parte of the examplaries. .hath 
beene imprinted yn Germany. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par., 
Luke Pref. 5 b, The Latine exemplaries .. do vary and not ! 
well agree. 1633 J. Done Hist. Scptuagiut 29 The ex- 
emplary of Demetrius his request to the King was this: 
Great sir, Since [etc.]. 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. vii. 
143 Moses had ordered the Kings a Copy of the Law. The 
Exemplary of the Temple was taken away. 

t Exe’mplate. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. ex - 
empldt-um, neut. pa. pple. of ex emplare ; see 
next.] Something made after an exemplar or pat- 
tern. Contrasted with exemplar. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 321 The Divine Essence, 
which representes al things; as an Exemplar directes^ the 
operation of God in producing the Exemplates or things 
formed according thereunto. 

t Exemplate, v. Obs. rare. [f. late L. exem- 
pt at-, ppl. stem of excmpldre 'to example' (in 
various senses), fi exempium Example.] traits. To 
show by examples. 

c x6or W. Watson Decacordon 193 Might it be without 
offence to exemplate out of Parsons Philopater by what 
meanes the change of religion came, ,1 could, etc. 

+ Exe'inplative, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. ex- 
empt- um Example sb . ; cf. figurative.] Furnish- 
ing an example. 

C1450 Henryson Mor.Fab. 84 The sentence was fructuous 
and agreable, In Moralitie exemplatiue prudent. 

Exemple, -er, obs. fi". Example, -er. 
Exemplifiable (egze-mpliforab’l), a. rare . 

[f. Exemplify + -able.] That may be exemplified. 

1807 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 263 The psycholo* 
gical cause is easily stated, and copiously e.xemplifiablr. 
2864 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Exe'inplificate, V. Obs. rare— 3 . [f.med.L. 
ex emplificat- ppl. stem of excmplijicdre : see Ex- 
emplify.] traits. ~ Exemplify 8. 

1577-87 Holinshed C/mm. III. 1124/1 The words whereof 
for the more cuidence, I thought here to exemplificat. 
t Exe*JHplificate, sb. Obs. rare — *. [ad. med. 

I,. *exe/n plijicdtu m , neut. of pa. pple. of cxcmpli- 
Jicare : see prcc.] A copy, transcript. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xxv. 11877) 1. 365 Sundrie cx- 
emphficats of the grants are yet to be seene in writing. 

Exemplification (egz^mplifikc^Jan). [a. 
AF. exemplification , ad. med.L. exemplified tion-em, 
p. of action f. excmplijicdre : see Exemplify.] 

1. The action of exemplifying ; showing or illus- 
trating by example ; an instance of this. In ex- 
emplification of 1 so as to exemplify. 

1548 Hall Citron. Hen. VIII. an. 22 For the more exern- 

f iHfication of the same, he sent the Lorde de Roche with 
etters of credence. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows m. § 1. 179 
Before the particular exemplification of the foresaid promise, 
the Issue thereof is inserted. 1770-81 Johnson L. P., Ad- 
disonVlUs. III. 87 The mention of another like consequence 
from a like cause.. is not a simile, but an exemplification. 
2809 Coleridge Friend {1865} 20 So much in proof and ex- 
emplification of the probable expediency of pious deception. 


2864 Burton Scot. A hr. If. i. 60 In exemplification of some 
of the recondite principles laid down. ' j ; . 

. 2 . That which exemplifies, or serves as aii illus- 
tration of a law, general principle, statement, etc. 

1582 G. Martin in Fulke s Defence (1843) 49 ° ls P^in 
by the exemplification immediately following, of king, ami 
dukes, and other sent or appointed by him. 2650 Elder- 
Field Tythes 310 Let thy life be . . a counterpart or exem- 
plification of thy book of religion. 1798 Malthus Popul. 
(2817) I. 52 An exemplification of the obvious truth, that 
population cannot increase without the food to support it. 
1865 Grote Plato I. ii. 379 Particular exemplifications of 
the Beautiful, substituted in place of the general concept. . 

3 . An' attested copy or transcript of . a' record, 
deed, etc. . 

' [2382 Act 1 Rich. //, c % 4 Quodque exemplificaciones illas 
..ejusdem sint vigoris..sicut. .mummentailla forent. 1429 
Act 8 Hen. VI , c. 22 Saunz ascun rasure en une mesme 
lieu en mesme lexemplification & lenrollement.] *54*-3 
Act 34-5 Hen. VIII , c. 27 § 39 Euery exemplificacion 
vpon any recorde. .shall be sealed with the Kingesiudiciall 
seale. 2653 in Somers Tracts (2795) II. 538 To the Masters 
of the Chancery for examining every Skin of an Exemplifi- 
cation of a Record.. 2767 T. Hutchinson Hist. fell. 
Mass. II. 2J2 An exemplification 6f Burgess's commission 
was obtained. 1884 Roscoe's Lava of Evidence (ed. 15) 91 
An exemplification produced from the proper custody,. is 
evidence. 

+ 4 . ? A setting forth at length. Obs. • 

1588 J. H[arvey] Disc. Problems 54 But which of them 
were the original! record of the maker, or phantastical ex- 
emplification of the writer.. it is to little purpose to know. 

, Hence Exe^mpllfica-tional a., of or pertaining 
to exemplification. 

1826 Bentham in Westm. Rev. V. 498 Case to which the 
exemplificational [shape of a code] more particularly applies, 
that of an as ^et only proposed code. 

. Exemplificative (egze*mplifikatlv), a. Tend- 
ing to exemplify; furnishing an example. Const, of. 

2826 Bentham in Westm. Rev. VI. 498 Distinguishable 
shapes, .the ratiocinative, the instructional; the exemplifica- 
tive. 2889 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XLVIII. 96/2 Of 
this truism .. the still frequent onslaughts on reliable are 
1 noticeably exemplificative. 

Exemplificat or (egze-mplifik^tai). rare- 1 . 
[a. med.L. cxcmplificdtor , agent-n. f. exemplifiedre 
(see Exemplify).] An exemplifies exemplar. 

2832 Fraser s Mag. VI. 604 Byron is the least exemplifi- 
cator of this. ^ 

Exemplified (egze-mplifoid), ppl. a. [f. Ex- 
emplify + -edL] In the senses of the veib. 
a. That has been copied out ; of which an attested 
copy has been made. > b. Made into an' example ; 
notorious.- . # 

2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 45 Your exemplified 
discourse. 2638 in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 482 As ap- 
peareth by the old exemplified lease. 2660 Boyle Seraphic 
Love 72 Wonders wrought for a generation that .. ascrib’d 
them to the Devil, and return’d them with so exemplifi’d an 
Ingratitude. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exemplified \ cleared, 
proved or confirmed by an example or instance ; also, copied 
out from a deed or writing. 

Exemplifier (egze’mplifnifOi). [f. as prec. + 
-er 1 .] One who exemplifies. , 

2552 Huloet, Exemplifier, or he that foloweth the example 
of others, ascriptor. a 1677 Barrow Serm. III. xlv. 374 
Jesus (the Author, Master, and Exemplifyer of these doc- 
trines). 2775 in Ash. .2832 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exemplify (egze'mplifoi), v. Also 5-6 ex- 
amplify. [ad. med.L. excmplfi-cdrc , f. exempium 
Example + fiedre : see -fy.] 
fL traits. To instruct by example, set a (good) 
example to. Also absol. Obs. 

. 2430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxxv, Priestes . . should the 
worlde exemplefye With good ddetryne of perfection. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Wcrburge r. 2299 To instructe and informs 
and to exemplyfy. 

• ’!* 2 . trails. To make an example of (a person). 

■ 2632 B, Jonson Magn. Lady in. _ iv. Your exemplified 
malefactors, That have survived their infamy and_ punish- 
ment. 2642 D. Rogers Malrim. Honour 337 A just and 
jealous God, not sparing to exemplifie..his best servants, 
f 3 . To set an example of, exhibit a model of. 
2649 Selden Laws Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 A thing that 
none of his Predecessors ever exemplified to him. 2673 
Lady's Call. i. iii. 21 If the poor happen not to have more 
charity then they exemplify to them. 

f 4 . To fashion after an example or model. Obs. 

. *579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 475 They make the body of 
Chnst, both the exemplar, and the thing exemplified. x68t 
-6 J. Scott Chr. Life(x 747) III. 576 Those out ward I mages, 
which they exemplified from the Similitudes which they 
fram'd of him in their own Fancies. 

*+ 5 . To adduce, allege, quote, use as an example. 
To exemplify to : to compare to by way of ex- 
ample or specimen. To exemplify to be : to quote 
by way of example as being. Obs. 

. 2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xiii, For whych poetes hym 
so exemplified. 159a Daniel Compt. Ros. Wks. (1717) 39 
Exemplify my Frailty. 2593 Nashe^ Lett. Confuf. 54 Canst 
thou exemphfie vnto mee..onc minnum of the particular 
dcuice of his play that I purloind? rri6i8 Raleigh in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 83 The emphyteusis or feudum..for 
understanding sake may be exemplified to an estate at this 
day allowed. 2642 Milton C/t. Govt. it. (1851) 63 Not to 
cxemplifie the malapert insolence of our owne Bishops. 
1649 Selden Laws Et/g. 1. lxii. (1739) GJanvil.. ex- 
emplifies Sedition and destruction of the Kingdom, to he in 
equal degree a Wound of Majesty. 2794 G. Wakefield 
Exam . Paine's Age of Reason 24 To exemplify their morality 
in contradistinction to that of the gospel 
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+ t>. absol. To find precedents, excuse oneself 
by example. Obs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares 1. xcvii, That our times might 
not have t’ exemplifie with aged staincs. 

6 . (The current sense.) a. To illustrate by ex- 
amples ; to find or furnish an example or instance 
of. Occas. with sentence as obj. 

C1430 Lydg. in Pol., Pel. <5- L. Poems (1866) 46, 1 exempli- 
fye by kyndly prouidence Bewte wyll shew thow hornys be 
away. 1588 Fraunce {title), Lawiers Logike, exemplifying 
the precepts of Logike by the practice of the Common 
Lawe. 1610 Healey St. A ug. Citie of God 214 His desire 
of . . armes and war wherby to exemplifie his valour. 1637 
Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. iii. 18, 1 will really exam- 
plify that which I say. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. 11. 
vi. 22 How far they exceeded, may be exemplified from Pake- 
phatus, in his book of fabulous narrations. 1668 Barrow in 
Rigaud Corr. Set. Mett( 1841) II. 48 The rules I sent you 
concerning the hyperbola, I cannot well exemplify. 1752 
Johnson Rambler No.voBt I have rarely exemplified my 
assertions by living characters. x8t8 Jas- Mill Brit. India 
II. v. viii. 683 A completeness never before exemplified. 
1864 Bp. of Lincoln Charge 8 Its Principal .. has exem- 
plified to its pupils how labor best prospers when it is the 
labor of love. 1869 Phillips Vesttv. ii. 31 Nor is it the 
earliest style of wall ., exemplified in Mycenae. 

b. To be or serve as an example of. 

X793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 147 The mode of expression 
of children and Africans frequently exemplifies this remark. 
x8^s McCulloch Taxation it. vi. (1852) 277 The roads in the 
Highlands exemplify the correctness of this statement. x86o 
Tyndall Glac. it. xxx. 406 The third action is exemplified 
by the state of the rails near a station, etc. 1878 C. Stanford 
Synth. Christ i. 71 The principle which the ancient payment 
of tithes exemplified. 

c. intr. To quote examples or instances byway 
of illustration. \To exemplify in, of: = 1 to in- 
stance in \ i. e. to cite (something) as an instance. 

1582 G. Martin in Fulke Dcf. (1843) 213 Suppose he had 
exemplified of the two condemned heretics, Jovinian and 
Vigilantius also. 158^ Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 1. * 
x ?6, I could exemplifie also in manie other. 1598 R. 
Haydocke tr. Lomazzo on Painting II. 157 And thus, if I 
woulde inlarge my discourse, I might exemplifie in the light 
passing through a glasse ful of red wine. 1619 Brent tr. 
Sarpis Hist. Counc. Trent. (1676) 590 He exemplified in 
Darius, who, etc, 1641 Bp. Hall Misch. Faction Rem. 
Wks. (1660) 66 It were to no purpose to exemplifie, where 
the instances are numberlesse. 

7. To make an official copy of ; esp. to make an 
attested copy of (a legal document) under an 
official seal. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sum. 20 b, Any par tie . . may . . haue a 
copye . . exemplyfied vnder the seale of offyee of the same 
place. 1581 Act 23 Elis. c. 3 § 3 Fines . . shall be exempli- 
fied under the Great Seal of England. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 928 He proposed . . that their trageedies 
should be exemplified and engrossed faire. 1687 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2277/4 The Laws for the preservation of the 
Spawn and Spatt of Oysters . . were Signed and Exem- 
plified under the Seal of the High Court of Admiralty. 
17x0 Ibid. No. 4735/4 Which Recovery was exemplified 
under the Great Seal. 1884 Roscoe's Law of Evid cnee 
(ed. X5I 91 An exemplification produced from the proper 
custody and purporting to exemplify a commission from the 
crown is evidence though the seal has been lost. . 
t 8. To copy (a document) ; to quote in writing. 
1570-6 Lambarde Kent 118261 221 The storie of 
King Vortigers Wassailing . . I have already exemplified. 
1581 — Eiren. n. iv. (1588) 149 This last Statute^ I have ex- 
emplified the more at large. 1629 A. Hamilton in Usshers 
Lett. (1686) 405 If your Grace .. hath a mind to exemplify, 
write out, or collect any thing out of any of the said Books. 
i6S$ J. Webb Slonc-Hcng(x 725) 85 That Inscription, .men- 
tioned by Camden . . and by him exemplified. 1709 Strype 
A tut. Ref. I. ii. 58 .Because it is a private act, and unprinted, 

I exemplify it In the Appendix. 

+ Exe’mply, v. Obs. Also examply. [ad. 
OF. cxemplier, f. cxemple : see Example sb.] 
traits. = Exemplify 6 and 7. 

1561 Eden (title) Martin Cortes' Art of Navigation., ex- 
amplied [Sp. exemplificad6\ by many Demonstrations. 1656 
Burton’s Diary (1828) 1. 184 They produced an Act of Par- 
liament . . exemplied [? utispr. for exemplified] under seal, 
and offered it to a clerk to read it. 

Exe'mpt (egze'mpt), ppl. a. and sb. • [a. Fr. 
exempt = Pr. exempt, ad. L. exempt-us, pa, pple. 
of eximerc to take out, f. ex- out + enter e to take.] 
A. pple. and adj. 

1. With distinctly ppl. sense : — exempted pa. 
pple. and ppl. adj. 

a. Taken away, removed from ; abolished. Obs. 
exc. arch. J* b. — Excepted ; also exempt case ; 
cf. Exempted. Obs. + c. Cut off, debarred, ex- 
cluded. Obs. f d. Removed from ( out of) alle- 
giance, liability, or obligation to. Obs. 

The pple. may have been referred variously to the E ng. 
vbs. exenic, exempt, or have been employed in direct imita- 
tion of the use of L. exempt us. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer BodJt. 11. vii. 60 pe soule..beynge in 
heuene reioisep pat it is exempt from alle erpely pinges. 
X551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.l 46 They, .be cleane 
quite and exempte out of the bondes and daunger to Gods 
commaundement. ^1631 Donne 6 Serm. i. (16341 18 Men 
appropriated to God, men exempt out of the world. 1607 
Drydkn sEtteid vn. 287 When exempt from Mortal Earth- 
3874 Holland Mistr. Manse 125 Blessed Sleep ! in which 
exempt From our tired Selves long hours we lie. 

b . 1426 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 137 The cours suyng in atfe 
is hole entent, And in no wise list not be exempte. 1679 
Dry den & Lee (Edtpus 15 Hear then this dreadful impreca- 
tion ; hear it : 'Tis lay’d on all ; not any one exempt. 1705 


Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 572 These are very rare and ex- 
empt cases. 1788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. s8x With regard 
even to these exempt cases. 

C. CX450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 3712 
My teching eftir my dissese Sail' nojt be had in contempt, 
Na all’ oute of doyng all exempt. ^1450 Loneuch Grail 
I. 562 In Wanhope weren they falle, and exempt from graces 
alle. * c 1500 Mclusine 8 Whens may be suche a fayr.. 
lady, .so exempt & vnpurveyed of felawship. 1580 Lupton 
Siqvila iii Judges that favour falshood shall be exempt 
from Gods presence. 1598-9 E. Forde Parismus 1. (1661J 
49 Being exempt from the clear light of the sun. 

d. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 351 pei [priests] ben 
exempt fro Goddis lawe by privylegies }>at }>ei han getun. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 209 Alle thynge must obeye 
to Goddys look, Out of his myght is non exempt. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 101 Y saw hym.. exempte and 
delyueryd frome al peynys. 1513-4 Act 5 Hen. PHI, c. 6 
[They] haue been exempt and discharged from all offices 
and businesse. 1538 Starkey England n. iii. 205, 1 wold 
haue no offyeer of cyte nor towne to be exempt from theyr 
authoryte. 1651 Davenant Gondibcrt 1. iv. ii, Lands exempt 
from Nature’s Jaw. 

1 2. Picked out, choice, select. Obs. 

c i6xx Chapman I Had ix. 604 Of whose faire sexe, we come 
to offer seauen, The most exempt for excellence. 

1 3. Not subject to a superior authority ; inde- 
pendent. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Exempt or privileged by thekinges charter, 
exempt us. 1583 Stubbes Altai. Abus. n. 8 Is the lande 
diuided into shires, counties, precincts, and seuerall exempt 
liberties? x6or Holland Pliny I. 73 The Lxicri, surnamed 
Qzohc, free states and exempt. r6z8 Coke On Litt. 133 
The wife of the King of England is an exempt person from 
the King, and is capable of lands. 1738 Common Sense 
(1739) II. 1x3 The Tea-Table is a Place which seems to pre- 
scribe for an exempt Jurisdiction from Common Sense. 

b. esp. of a monastery or other religious found- ■ 
ation. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1460 Capgrave Chrott. 261 William btschopof Canntirbury 
.. gat ..bullesfro the Court to have xxxxd. of the pound, 
both of exempt [cherchis] and not exempt. 1525 (title). The 
Boke of Comfort . . Enprented in the Exempt Monastery' of 
Tavestok in Denshyre. 1621 Abp. Abbot in Fortesc. 
Papers 165 The Churche of Westminster being an exempt 
ana privileged place. 1726 Ayliffe Partrg. 13 An Abbot 
cannot without the Knowledge and Advice of his Convent, 
subject an Exempt Monastery to any Person. 1868 Stanley 
Westnt. Ah. vi. 516 The Primate .. preferred to avoid the 
question of the exempt jurisdiction of Westminster. 

4. Freed front allegiance or liability to; not 
subject to the control or influence of. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11. 318 To live exempt From Heav’ns 
high jurisdiction. 17x6 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. xli. 

II. 11 There were some people exempt from their [enchant- 
ments’] power. 1850 Gladstone Glean. (1879) V. Ixiii. an 
There is no European country in which ecclesiastical so- 
cieties are exempt from civic control. 1874 Micklethwaite 
Mod. Par. Churches 117 The old builders neither were in- 
fallible, nor are exempt from criticism. 

5. Not liable to suffering, hardship, or incon- 
venience f cf from ; not exposed or subject to : 
a. danger, disease, or evil of any kind. 

a 1420 Hoccleve Dc Reg. Princ. 11 16 This worldes power 
and riche abundaunceOf drede of perile never ben exempte. 
1490 Caxton Etteydos viii. (1890) 35 To kepe hir cyte and 
the cytezeyns vnhurt and exempt from oppressyons. a 1637 
B. Jonson (J.),To. .live exempt From all the nets that thou 
canst spread. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Gant. (1675) 199 Where 
they may be exempt from the frost. 17x1 Steele Sped. 
No. 4 ? 2 Exempt from the Passions with which others are 
tormented. 1759 J. Mills Duhamets Hush. 11. ii. (1762) 

24 x, I did not see any one field exempt from this distemper. 
1846 Trench Mirac. xxix. (1862) 393 They whom Christ 
loves are no more exempt than others from their share of 
earthly trouble and anguish. 

b. a charge, duty, payment, tax, etc. 

1471 Ripley Coutp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 108 Exempt 
from Claustrall observance. 15x7 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) 
App. viii. 212 Those Surgeons which be exempt from AI- 
maner offices, enquestes & wacches. 1555 Fardlc Facions 
1. v. 62 This sorte of inenne is priuileged, and exempte from 
all maner of charges. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 432 
These.. lived exempt from all public concerns and duties. 
1853 Stocqueler Mil. Ettcycl. s._v., Men of a certain age 
are exempt from serving in the militia. 1871 Mokley Vol- 
taire (1886) 75 A man because he is a noble or a priest was 
not exempt from paying certain taxes. 

6 . Unsullied, unaffected by ; clear, free from (a 
defect, flaw, stain, weakness). 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 8 These., being 
utterly exempt from any waight or gravity at all, are rightly 
termed .. familiar letters. cx6xx Chapman Iliad vm. 435 
Hector . . led to a place, pure and exempt from blood. The 
Trojan forces, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Woman Wks. 
1730 I. 57 Celia alone’s exempt from all these crimes. zBzi 
Shelley Promeih. Unb. 111. iv. 156 From custom’s evil 
taint exempt and pure. 1875 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 6 
Not exempt from the common failings of humanity. 

B. sb. 

1. gen. An exempted person ; esp. one relieved 
from performance of a duty, payment of a tax, etc. 

1846 Prescott Ferd. <5- Is. IL it. iii. 315 The only legal 
exempts [from this military service] were the clergy, hidal- 
gos, and paupers. x85o Emerson Cond % Life ix. 184 To 
point at one or another fine madman, as if there were any 
exempts. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. IV. xxvii. 51S Old 
men . .who were exempts, except in case of immediate danger 
to the town. 

2. Eccl. A person or religious establishment not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop. Cf. A. 

3 b. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1532 R. Bowyer in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xvii. 134 Refor- 
mators of divers orders of religion . . as well exempts as not 


exempts. 1577 Harrison England n. ii. (x 877} 1. 42 Thou gh 
it [the archdeaconrie of S. Albons] be under the Bishop of 
London for visitations & synods, yet is it otherwise reputed 
as member of the see of Lincolne, and therefore worthily 
called an exempt. 1706 tr. D apin' s Eccl. Hist, x 6th C. II. 
iv. xxi. 377 The Holidays . . shall also be observed by all 
Regulars, even Exempts. 

f 3. In the French army : a. An inferior cavalry 
officer who commanded in the absence of the 
captain and lieutenant, and was exempt from 
o rd inary m i litary d u ty. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1670 Cotton Espemon n. vm. 347 Mazurc, and du Lion 
Exempts of her Guards. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3822/3 Our 
Men took an Exempt of the Life-Guard. 1731 Smollett 
Per. Pic. (1779) II. xlv. 83 A file of musqueteers com- 
manded by an Exempt [in Paris]. 1753 Scots Mag. 
XV. 64/1 Three exempts of the guards. 1823 in Ckabb 
Tccltnol. Did. 

t b. A French police officer. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Originally, a sub-officer of the mounted police (tuarl- 
chaussic) corresponding in rank and function to the ‘ex- 
empts ’ of the cavalry*. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War t. 34 The Provost Mareschal . . 
hath a Troop of Officers on Horseback, with a Lieutenant, 
Exempts, etc. 1772 Birmingham Countcrf. J. 240 In the 
midst of this scene, an exempt of the police arrives. 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1867J 115 He slipped through the 
exempts, quite unsuspected. 

4. In the English army f a. after Fr. usage ; 
A sub-officer of cavalry. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), An Exempt , a Life-Guard., 
free from Duty. X72X-X800 in Bailey. 1739 Lady Hart- 
ford Corr. (1806) I. 1 16 An exempt in my Lord's Troop. 

b. One of the four officers who in turn command 
the Yeomen of the Guard in the absence of their 
superior officers. Now more commonly Exon, q.v. 

1700 Luttrell Brief Rcl. (1857) IV. 711 Mr. Dormer is 
made exempt of the yeomen of the guards in the room of 
Mr. Uphill. 1717 Hist. Reg., Chron. Diary 5 One of the 
Exempts of his Majesty’s Yeomen of the Guards. 1844 
W. J. Thoms Bk. 0/ Court (ed. 2) 370 The Exempt of the 
Yeomen of the Guard is a resident officer who sleeps at 
St. James's, as Commandant of the Yeomen on duty. 
Exempt (egzc’mPt), v. Pa. pple. 5-6 exempt, 
[ad. Fr. exempte r, f. exempt adj. : s eepree.] 
f 1. traits. To take out or away; to put far 
away, remove, cut off. Const, from, out of. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhd. 39 Exempted from Sathan, to lyve 
for ever with Christe our Savioure. 1563 Homilies 11. Right 
UsC' Church 11. (1859) *65 They . . were exempted and ■ 
banished fas it were.) from the house of the Lord. 1565 
Golding Ovids Met. iv. (1593) 97 He hist : for nature now 
had cleane exempt All other speach. 1589 Greene Arcadia 
(1616) 40 He exempt them [flowerslall from my smell. 1595 
R. Johnson 7 Champions 11. v. (1608) 4 The Emperours 
onely daughter, .exempted herselfe from all company. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physickc 4 fi The payne will 
totally^ be exemptede, and abolishede. 1635 Tout a Lin- 
colne in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) II. 267 Eeing once 
exempted from my sight. 

+ b. To single out, select. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 139 For theyr vertue they 
schold be. .from the commyn pepul,as hyt were, exemptyd. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. i. 22 She exempted 
out of the sorte and order of common women, was chosen. 
1648 Milton Sottn. xiii. To H. Lawes, Thy worth and skill 
exempts thee from the throng. 

1 2. To take away or omit (from a category or 
enumeration); to except. Const, from, out of ; 
rarely with double obj. Also in the pa. pple. in 
concord with a sb. in the nominative absolute ; = 
Except 3 b ; and in the pr. pple. used absol. as 
quasi-/;vr/. ; = Excepting prep . A. 1 . Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 120 Praying to Christ at the masse, 
hys supper or els where, heaven exempted . 1571 Fortescui: 
Forest Hist. 5 A small matter is it in niene hundred or a 
thousande yeeres to exempte twentie or thirtie. 1581 J. 
Bell Haddon’s Attszv. Osor. 129 S. John, .doth not exempt 
himselfe out of the same number. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
tary 1. (1625) 53 The ordering whereof (except in Letters 
Excusatorie , or Dcfcttsorie) is wholly exempted the course 
in those Letters prescribed. 1604 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Prcf. 
viii. § 9 Their error exempted [cd. 1594 excepted] they 
seemed otherwise right good men. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. 

Set. ix. 4^ While all complain of Ignorance and Error, every 
one exempts himself. 1731 Lett, from Fog’s J ml. (17321 
II. 286 Invited.. by all Ranks.. not exempting even a 
Branch of the Ro3’al Family. 

+ 3. To debar, exclude from the enjoyment of 
or participation in something. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhd, 101 b. They . . exempted brybers 
frome bearynge rule in the commune weale. 1579 North 
Plutarch , Agcsilaux 670 Them selues Ithe Thebans] onely 
exempted from treatie of peace. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. 

1. xxxv. (1713) 78 Cogitation is., exempted or prescinded 
from all Extension. 1689 Evelyn Ment. (1857) II. 311 The 
Convention, .exempt thoDuke of Hanover from the suc- 
cession to the Crown. 

4. To grant to (a person, etc.) immunity or free- 
dom from a liability to which others are subject ; 

a. from (the payment of) a fine, tax, etc. Also 
const, of, simply, and absol. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 393 Euery citezen and Burgcys 
wtoutforth shal pay at euery taske, vigille. Ion es.. except 
certeyn persones that.. be exemted. Z49^"7 Ad 12 Hen 
VII , c.13 § x Tounes and places, .exempted or discharged of 
payment to suche xv“< i , 1573 Cooper Thcsaur., Eximere 
de vcdigalibus, to exempt from paying tribute. 1705 Ar- 
bvtusot C oins 2?g Valentinian. .exempted them /Mariners] 
from all Taxes. 1855 Thackeray Ncwcomes 1. 149 When 
did. .his bailiff exempt from the rent? 1872 Yeats Grczvth 
Comm. 1 63 Other towns were exempted . . from . . customs dues. 
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EXEQTTY. 


EXEMPTED. 

b. from (the control of) laws, (obedience to) 
an authority. 

140X Pol. Poems (1S59) II. 28 Why have ye exempt you 
from our kings lawes. 1530 Palscr. 541/2 Many abbayes 
be exempted from their bysshoppe. 1655 Fuller C/i. Hist. 
11. iii. § 25 King Kenulpnus . . had power to exempt this 
Abbot from the Iurisdiction of the Bishop. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng-. III. liv. 160 Those high churchmen, .were de- 
sirous of exempting the mitre from all subjection to the 
crown. 1829 I. Taylor Entities, ff. (1867) 33 The religious 
emotions are exempted from this general law. 

c. from pain, penalty, suffering, or inconve- 
nience; also, from a defect, weakness, etc. 

1484 Caxton Curtail 1 Fortune hath exempte the fro the 
anguysshes that I suffre. 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 
in. 195 Y® cursednesse of old Adam, from which we are ex- 
empted by Christ. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 4/1 
The course of exempting men from prosecution, by dissolv- 
ing of parliaments. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 330 Our 
Saviour's own Disciples were not exempted from the com- 
mon Error. 1707 Curios, in Hitsb. Cf Gat'd. 218 A Delay 
from which we are exempted by our new Method. 1856 
FrOude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 443 Clergy who committed 
felony were no longer exempted from the penalties of their 
crimes. 

d. from a burden, duty, or obligation, a burden- 
some state or condition. 

14 79 in Eng. Gilds ( 1 870) 4 14 King Ed ward e the thirdde 
..by his honourable chartres exemptid thesaidemaires, to., 
feche their saide charges at the castell Yate. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps.xxxiii.j6 Kings and Tyrants, .being exempted 
from the comon lot, seeme to themselves to be out of danger 
of gunshot. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J.), The religious 
were not exempted, but fought among the other soldiers. 
c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 39 
Living constantly in the country he could not be exempted 
from administering justice among them. X703 Maundrell 
Journ. ferns, fiyyz) 128 The Beast.. has the privilege to 
be exempted from all other Burdens ever after. 1718 Lady 
M. \V. Montague Lett. 1 . II. 70 The quarantine, from 
which nobody is exempted. 1836 Lane Mod. Egypt. II. 
345 The Copts, .are exempted from military service. 1845 
M c CulL0CH Taxation Introd. (1852) 36 A conscription., 
pressing with its utmost severity on certain classes of the 
population, and exempting others. 

Exempted (egze'mpted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- 
•ejA] fa. Withdrawn from care; unburdened. 
Of a soul : Withdrawn from the body ; separate, 
fb. = Excepted, c. To whom immunity (from 
punishment, burdens, or obligations) has been 
granted. 

# i 59 8 Yong Diana 76 In braue loue and fortunes art, There 
is not anything Iesse sure Then such a free exempted hart. 
1603 R. Niccols Fun. Orat. Q. Eliz., If exempted soules 
may be subject to passions. 1712 Berkeley Pass. Obcd. 
§ xy Whether obedience to the supreme power be not one 
of those exempted cases. 1725-6 Pope Odyss. xxu. 418 
With tim'rous awe From the dire scene th* exempted two 
withdraw. 3775 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. 1842 I. 109 
The abuses have been full as great.. in the exempted as in 
the punished. 

t Exe’mptible. Obs. [f. Exempt v . + -ible.] 
a. Capable of being exempted, b. That may be 
easily removed ; * next. 

16 it Cotgr., Exemptible , Exemptible ; loosse, free, quit, 
priuiledged. 1623-6 Cockeram, Exemptible , which may be 
easily taken away. 

Exemptile (egze-mptil), a. [ad. late L. ex- 
emptil-is , f. eximere : see Exempt ai] That may 
be taken out, removable. 

3607 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts 11673) 352 Jupiter, .gave her 
ILamia] exemptile eyes that might be taken in and out at 
her own pleasure. 1657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. 488 A 
Money- Counter, .should have many exemptile boxes in its 
antick part. 2832 Lewis in Philol, M us. 1 . 137 He withheld 
the pay and provisions of bis mercenaries on the exemptile 
days (efatpeermoi Tjpcpai). 

Exemption (egze'mPfon). Forms: 4-5 ex- 
empeion, -coup, (6 -tioun), 6- examption. 
[a. Fr. exemption, ad. L. exemption-em, n. of action 
f. eximere to Exempt.] The action of exempting ; 
the state of being exempted. 

+ 1. a. The action of taking out or away ; the 
state of being taken out, or away. b. Exception, 
exclusion from an enumeration, etc. Obs. 

a. 1598 Rowlands Betraying of Christ 44 By death of 

Christ, the Law was in exemption. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
11. in. (261 42 Adumbration or Transparency is a cleere 

exemption of the substance of the charge. 

b. 3538 Starkey England 1. iv. 139 Thys exemptyon. . 
ys to be gyven to the dygnyte of presthod. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals i. ut. yo The Cardinals should be chosen 
out of all the Provinces., without exemption of any. 

2. The action of exempting, or the state of being 
exempted (see Exempt v.f) from a liability, obliga- 
tion, penalty, law, or authority ; freeing, freedom ; 
an instance of the same, an immunity. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 93 He seba] geten a priueilege 
or exempeion . . for his gold sent & spendid at rome. 3488-9 
Act 4 Hen. till, c. 5 This acte of adnullaclon . .ofexempeions 
of payment or coueccion of dismes. 1578 Gude ft Godl. 
Ball. 77 Our tungis hes ane exemptioun. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxi. xoq We take Liberty, for an exemption 
from Lawes. 3656 Uramhall Rep lie. iv. 189 King Henries 
exemption of himself from all spiritual! jurisdiction. 1673 
Milton P. R. hi. 115 Thy great Father .. requires Glory 
from all men . . no exemption. 1705 Burnet Own Time v. 
(* 734 ' II. 158 An exemption for twenty one years from 
all Taxes and Customs. 1743 Young Nt. Th. v. 262 Genius 
..pleads exemption from the laws of sense. 3809 Tomlins 
Law Did. s. v., A writ of exemption, or of ease, to be quit 
of serving on juries, and all public sendee. 1825 Brntham 


Ration. Rev*. 14 An exemption from punishment already in- 
curred, is a pardon. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 172 Some 
[boroughs] bought charters of exemption from the trouble- 
some privilege [of sending burgesses to parliament]. 

b. spec. * A privilege by which persons or places 
are withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
and immediately subjected to the Holy See’ 
{Catholic Did. 1885). 

1460 Cafgrave Chron. 167 There was the Provincial of, 
theordre alegging for him here exempeion. 2661 Bram- 
hall fust Vind. 145 He complains . . of the exemption of 
Abbats from their Bishops. 1753 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 
first exemptions granted to monks were onlj' for the liberty 
of electing their abbot, independently on the bishop. • 1868 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1 . 7 He protests especially against 
exemptions. 

3 . Freedom, immunity from a defect, disadvan- 
tage, or weakness. 

4x1662 Heylin Laud 1. (1671) 53 Humane frailty from 
which the holiest and most Learned men cannot plead Ex- 
emption. 371X Addison Sped . No. 305 P 5 The Men who 
value themselves most on their Exemption from the Pedan- 
try of Colleges. 1784 Cowter Task 1. 404 Even age' itself 
seems privileged in them With clear exemption from its own 
defects. 3842 H. Rogers Introd. Burkes Wks. I. 7 A 
tolerable exemption from faults., will generally be their 
highest merit. 1853 Kane Griitnell Exped. xxiv. (1856) 199 
Water free from ice ; the exemption being due to the island 
. . acting as a barrier. 1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 350 A singular 
exemption from the ferocious forms of life. 
f 4 . coney, (see quot.', Obs, rare — 1 . 
a 1610 Healey Theophrastus To Rdr., Pomoerium is a 
certaine space about the walls of the City or Towne. . where 
’tis not lawfull to plough, build houses, or inhabite .. 
termed the territorie, or exemption. ' 

t Exempti*ti0HS, a. Obs. [f. L. exempt- (see 
Exempt v.) + -rrious.] Capable of being taken 
out ; separable. 

3667 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xxy. (1713) 50 If Motion were 
a thing that was loose or exempt! tious from Matter. 

Exe*mptive (egze-mPtiv), a . rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -ivE.J Tending to procure exemption (from 
guilt or punishment). 

1827 Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 To dis- 
prove the commission of the crime, .by proving the existence 
of some, .exemptive circumstance. 

Exen, obs. form of oxen : see Ox. 

|] Exence’plialus (eks,ense*fal£s). PI. exen- 
cephali. [mod.L. excncephalus\ 1 f. Gr. out + 
67/c€0aXoj brain.] 1 1 . G. St. Hilaire’s term for a 
monstrosity in which the brain lies wholly or 
chiefly outside the cranial cavity at the back of 
a very flattened head’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

Ex enter ate (ekse’nterJt), ppl. a. [ad. L. ex- 
entered- us, pa. pple. of exenterdre : see next.] 

= Exenterated. 

1835 Southey in C. C. Southey Life VI. 280 The pig .. 
which.. was not yet bacon.. scalded, exenterate and hardly 
yet cold. 1868 Browning Ring 6’ Bk. v. 2010 A soldier 
bee That yields his life exenterate with the stroke O’ the 
sting that saves the hive. 

Exenterate (ekse*nterrit), v. Also 7 exen- 
terat. [f. L. exenterdt - ( cxintcrdt -) ppl. stem of 
exenter arc {exinterdre\ f. ex- out + Gr. tvTfp-ov 
intestine. Cf. Gr. Ifcvrepifcu'.] 

1 . traits. To take out the entrails of; to evis- 
cerate, disembowel. Obs. in literal sense. 

' 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage v. xv. § 3 (R.) In this beastly 
earning of humane bodies, .sometimes exenterating women. 
3630 Donne Serin, xxv. 246 Such bodies as were exenterated 
and embowelled and then. .plastered about with spices and ! 
gums. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xiii. 136 Nor doe 
they [toads] containe. '.urinary parts.. as may appeare unto 
any that exenterats or dissects them, a 1697 Aubrey Life 
Bacon in Lett. Emin. Persons (1813)11. 227 They went into 
a poore woman’s house . . and bought a hen, and made the 
woman exenterate it. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
fig. 1636 W. Ambrose in Ann. Dubrensia 37 Summon 
the world, exenterate old stories. 1641 Fro^s of Egypt 5 
Great God!.. Who justly dost exenterate with shame All 
Enemies to Thee. 1822 Southey Lett. (18561 III. 337 A 
boxful of papers . . which I have to read and exenterate. 
1886 Blackie in joth Cent. Apr . 535 Exenterating itself of 
its own better soul. 

f 2 . To take out (the bowels or internal parts). • 
1607 Topsell Four f. Beasts (1673^21 The reins [of an 
Ape] exenterated, bruised and put into new pure wine. 
1609 Bp. Barlow Ansxu, Nameless Catholic 68 A Carrionly 
Curre, entring her Tombe, and exenterrating her very bowels 
to staunch his rage. 

transf. 1612 J. Cotton Dang. Pract. Physic 11. i. 88 
They unlawfully exenterate and eate out the bowels of 
poore mens purses. 1623 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman 
tCAlf. 11. 212 It [riches] cxenterates and pulls out the very 
bowells from the profoundest parts of the earth. 

Hence Exe’nterated ppl. a., deprived of entrails,' 
disembowelled ; also fig. Exe'nterating vbl . sb . 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Disp . 88 Exenterated animals. . 
are stuffed with medicamemai things. 1663 Flagellum or 

O. Cromwell (16721 17 The Kingdom bad one Viper more 
fostered, to the exenterating of her bowels. 3827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 14 1 Exenterated rulemongers and eviscerated 
logicians. 1857 Kingsley^ Two I'. Ago I. 60 Fragments of 
exenterated maids (belonging to the order Pisces). 

Exenteration (eksenter^’Jbn). [ns if ad. L. 
% cxenterdtion-cm, n. of action f. exenterdre : see 
Exenterate.] 

1 . The action or process of exenterating or taking 
out the entrails. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep in. xxi. 157 Upon exen- 
teration he found these animals in their bellies. 1705 T, 
Greenhill Embalming 12 1 If we can arrive at this 
Perfection, without Exenteration or Incision. 1823 Moore 
Rhymes on Road Introd. 59 A hero . . wrote . . 'mid all the 
pains And horrors of exenteration, Nine charming odes. 
2884 Corn/:. Mag . ^ July 69 There is no exenteration, no 
steeping in palm-wine. 

fig. x8o 8 Lamb Charac . Drain. Writers Wks. 531' A 
faint. bodily image of this, .exenteration of the inmost mind, 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xix. There is self-exenteration 
enough and to spare in my story. 

2. The condition of being devoid of entrails. 

1831 FrasePs Mag. IV. 633 A lankness of figure that de- 
noted almost utter exenteration. 

Exenteritis (eksienttrei-tis). Path. [f. Ex- 
fref? + Enteritis.] ‘Inflammation of the onter or 
peritoneal coat of the intestines ’ (Syd. Sue. Lex.). 
3847 in Craig. ' 

Exept, obs. form of Except. 
t Exeqna tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad .’L.exR'gua. 
tion-cm, f. cxatqttdre to make equal, f. ex- (see Ex- 
prcfX) + xqit-vs Equal.] The' state of being exactly 
equal. ■ 

1656 Jeanes Fnln. Christ 138 The union is not by way of 
exequation, or equipatency. 

Exequatur (eks/knvHib). [a. L. exequatur 
he may perform, 3 rd pers. sing. pres. subj. of 
exequt (see Execute).] 

L An official recognition of a consul or com- 
mercial agent by the government of the country to 
which he is accredited, authorizing him to exercise 
his power. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 498 There shall be de- 
livered to them.. the Exequatur necessary for the exercise 
of their functions. _ 1826 Kent Comm. 4^ If any consul be 
guilty of illegal or improper conduct, he is liable to have his 
exequatur . . revoked. 1879 Daily News 26 May, The 
’Spanish Foreign Office objects to granting the Exequatur 
for the Chinese Consuls. 

2. An authorization granted by a temporal sove- 
reign for the exercise of episcopal functions under 
Papal authority, or for the publication of Papal 
bulls. Hence, the right of insisting on the neces- 
sity of such authorization. 

2859 Prescott Philip II, III. 365 The councils in those 
states . . refused to allow the publication of his bulls without 
the royal exequatur. • 1885 Catholic Did. s.v.,The Roman 
Pontiff, .allows Italian bishops.. to apply for the exequatur 
to the sovereign, .as the de facto occupant of power, 
t E ’sequent, a - Obs. [ad. L. excquent-cin, 
pr. pple. of exequi to Execute.] That executes. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. ix. 359 Dirigent, not ex-e- 
quent, as your School-men loue to speak. 

Exequial (eksrkwial), a. [ad. L. excquial-is 
(( exsequidl-is ), f. ex{s)e quite : see Exequy.} Of or 
pertaining to a funeral. 

2613 J. Dunster in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. Ps. Ixxix. 2 
The manner of our burial, the exequial pomp, etc. 2725-6 
PorE Odyss. xxiv. 208 Thetis herself to all our peers pro- 
claims Heroic prizes and exequial games. 1751 Cambridge 
Scribleriad iv. 16 Rites exequial [must] grace his honcufd 
tomb. x8zoBlackw.Mag.YlI. 194 The last book of the 
Iliad.. has supplied a great part of the exequial diction. 
3866 F. Hall in Wilson Fishnu Pnrdha 111 . 120 note, The 
former term imports undeserving of exequial offerings. 

+ Exe'tpUiOUS, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. exequi -x 
-k-ous.] = prec. 

2603 Drayton Bar. Wars u. lxiii, Buitd the funeral-pile, 
Lay your pale hands to this exequious fire. 

Exequy (e ksikwi), now always in pi. exequies 
e’ksfkwiz). Forms: a. sing. 5-7 exequie, -y, 7 , 
exquie. ‘ /3. pi. (4 exequises, exeqwyis, exquies) 

6 exequeis, 4 - exequies, [a. OF. exequies, exeques 
— Pr. ex(s)equias, a. L. ex(s)equids, acc. of ex- 
seqztix pi., lit. 1 train of followers’, f.cxscqjti to fol- 
low out, follow to the grave (see Execute). The 
OF. word, on adoption into English, was treated 
partly as a sing. (cf. pi. form exequises ), and partly 
as a pi. ; from the latter of which the sing, exequy 
was afterwards developed.] 

Funeral rites ; funeral ceremony ; occas. in sense 
of f funeral train* or ‘ bier*. 

-f a. sing. ; with pi. in sense < funerals ’. Obs . , 
1389 in Eng. Gilds (3870) 74 Pay shul fynden iiij torches, 
ffor to brenne. .at exequises of etiefy brothir and sistir J>at 
dies. 0x400 Apol. Loll. 50 For sepulturis, or exequies, 
diriges of )>e • dead . . or o^er sacraments. 1474 Caxton 
C/tcsse 130 He was borne to chtrche and his exequye doon. 
1560 Daus tr. Slcidancs Comm. 210 At this Objtc or Esc* 
quie was his wyfe. 2602 Return fr. Pam ass. t. ii. (Arb.) 

21 Carelesse care to preuent his exequy, Scarce deigning to 
shut vp his dying eye. 2691 Wood A th. Oxon. 1 . 179 Ser- 
mon at the Exequy of Joan Queen of Spayne. 
b. //- 

138 2 Wyclif2 Sam. iii. 31 Kittith 3oure clodiis, anti beth 
gird with sackis,' and weileth before the exequies [1388 
heersis, ether dirigej of Abner, c 1425 WyntouN Cron, vu* 
viii. 469 Eftyre J>a exeqwyis als fast Til Lwndyn [. 1S , ** : 
Rychard past. 1482 Paston Lett. No. 861 1 II. 282 Xijpore 
meen..to holde xij torches abowte myn lierse..dunng the 
exequies and masse of my berying. 2538 Leland I tin. iy- 
64 The which Body.. was layed with solemne Exequies in 
a fayre Chest made of Stone. 36*5 G % Sandvs Trav. 83 
A father following the exequies of his sonne. 1639 b- 
Daniel Ecclus. xxii. 37 Exequies to the Dead will but 
require Seaven dates. 1700 Drvden Fables, Sigitmonda <y 
G. 66 1 There yet remained thy funeral exequies. * 77 * 
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Atttiq. Sarisb. 182 If [the Choral Bishop] died within the 
month, his exequies were solemnized with great pomp. 1832 
Motherwell Poems, Midn. Lamp, Thou will not die until 
the morrow bright Has seen thy exequies. 1837 Thirlwall 
Greece IV. xxxu. 272 The festival of Adonis, .was celebrated 
. .with the representation of funeral exequies, 
p An alleged sense, * a funeral ode has been wrongly in* 
ferred from the title of a poem 1 The Exequy ’ in Bp. H. 
King Poems (1657) 52. 

f Exe rce, sb. Ohs. Sc. In 6 excerse. [f. 
next.] Exercise. 

1549 Compl . Scot. Prol. 9 Throucht sic excerse, ther mem- 
bris mycht be purgit fra corruppit humours. 

t Exerce, v . ; chiefly Sc Obs. Forms: 4 ex* 
ereen, 5-6 excers(e, 6 exers, 5- exerce. [a. 
OF. exercer, ad. L. exercere : see Exercise sb.] 

1 . trans. To set in motion; to give play to 
(anger) ; to display (wisdom) ; -- Exercise v. i b. 

15^5 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 84 Amang the Britis 
for till exers thair ire; Tha enterit in baith with blude and 
fyre. 1578 Gudc g Godl. Ball. (1868) 85 The just mannis 
mouth exercis sapience. 

2 . To give employment to (a person) ; to employ 
with a view to improvement ; to discipline, train. 
Const, in. Also absol. of a thing : To keep em- 
ployed or busy ; = Exercise v . 2 and 4. 

£*374 Chaucer Boet/t. iv. vit. (1561) 234 a, Certes all 
thyng that exerceth or corrigeth it profiteth. 1548 Compl. 
Scot.? rol. 9 He statut ane ordinance til excerse his propir 
childjr ande the }ong princis.^ 1584 T. Hudson Du Bartas' 
Judith (1608) 696 The honie bees Exerce themselfes on 
buddes of sweetest trees. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poes/e (Arb.) 29 
The bookes of Troy . . Exerce but cease thy toung and eke 
thy pen. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. (1885) 
92 In handling of waiponis exerce thame. 

3 . To carry on, carry out, perform (deeds, trades, 
etc.) ; to put in force, wield (power, right, etc.) ; to 
fulfil (a duty), fulfil the duties of (an office). Cf. 
Exercise v. 5. Also intr. to serve (as a soldier). 

c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. 11. vt. 52 But wher shal men fynden 
any man J>nt may exercen or haunten any ryjt vpon an o]>cr 
man but oonly vpon hys body, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(2868) 118 For to use and excerse the werkys of thaire saue- 
ment. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 He had. .excerced. . 
the fayte of aduocacyein the bysshoppescourte of Tryguyer. 
1513 Douglas /Etuis \ m. viii. HiToexcersvnder the. And 
lerne the fitte of knychtlie cheulrye. 1528 Lyndesay Dream 
1074 Be exampyll to thy peple all, Exersing verteous deid : s 
honorabyll. 1588 A. King tr. Can is iu s' Catech. 9 Our lord 
Iesus thairfor sittis one the rycht hand of the power of god, 
exerceing zequal pouer withy* father. _ a 1639 Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (1851) 296 The Iustice Aires .. were ex- 
erced with much rigour. i68r Loud. Gaz. No. 2670/r The 
Intrinsick Spiritual Power of the Church, .as it was exerced 
by the Apostles. 1707 Dk. Athol in Vutpone 21 To retain, 
enjoy or bruik and exerce all their Rights. 

Hence Exe-rcod fpl. a., in scholastic phrase 
exerced act ( = ‘ exercised act ’ ; see Exercised 
fpt. a ) 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 293 Figures and tropes 
..in their actu sign at o . . somewhat harsh and scabrous, 
yet in their exerced act, etc. 

f Exe'rcent, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. exercen l- - 
em , pr. pple. of exercere to Exercise.] 

A. adj. That is actively exercising the duties 
of his calling or profession, or the characteristic 
functions of his office. Said csp. of an advocate ; 
That is practising his profession, in practice. 

3643 Owen Puritan turned Jesuit 45 The Tyrant exer- 
cent. .a Prince, that doth wilfully dissolve all, or the chiefest 
compacts of the Common*wcalth. 1720 Strype Stem's Surv. 
(1754) 1 . 1. xxiv. 173/1 The Doctors Exercent in these courts 
in the year 1694 being forty four. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
1726 Ayliffe Parcrg. 56 The Judge may oblige every ex* 
ercent Advocate to give his Patronage and Assistance unto 
a Litigant in Distress for want of an Advocat. [1857 Act 20 
<5- 21 Viet. c. 77. § 1 16 ‘ The College of Doctors of Law exer- 
cent in the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Courts*, incorpo- 
rated under that style. .22nd June 8 Geo. III.] 

B. sb. One who exercises or follows a profession. 

1720 Strype Stow's Surv. I. 1. xxiv. 255/2 Anno 15S5 

the doctors then inhabiting the Commons and Exercents 
in these courts were, .but sixteen or seventeen in all. 

Exercisable (e-ksoisahzab’l), a. Also 8-9 
exerciseable, S -ible. [f. next + -able.] Of an 
office, power, ‘right, etc. : Capable of being exer- 
cised, employed, or enforced. ^ 

2741 T. Robinson Gavelkind n. ii. 170 Not only Lands, 
and other corporeal Inheritances ..but also all Inheritances 
. .annexed to or exerciseable within the same. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. iii. 20 Exercisible within the same. 1818 
Cruise Digest <ed. 2) III. 127 Judicial offices .. are only 
exerciseable by persons of skill and capacity. x$8z J. H. 
Blunt Kef.. Ch. Eng . II. 38 Spiritual powers which are 
exercisable in all parts of the world. 

Exercise (e'ksaisoiz), sb. Forms: 4-6 ex- 
cercise, -cyso, *sise, -sice, 5-6 exercyse, 6 Sc. 
exerceis(s, -cyiss, exercice, 4- exercise. [ME. 
exercise, a. OF. exercice = Pr. exercici, exercisi L. 
exerc ilium, f. exercere to keep at work, busy, em- 
ploy, practise, train (cf. Exercise v.\ f. ex- (see 
Ez-prefA) + arcere to shut up, restrain. 

The etymological notion of exercere is obscure : it is often 
regarded as having meant primarily ‘ to drive forth (tillage 
beasts)/ and hence * to employ, set to work .] 

1 . The action of employing in its appropriate 
activity, (an organ, a faculty, or power) of giving 
practical effect to (a right), of exerting (influence or 
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authority); the state or condition of being in 
active operation. 

^1340 Hampole Psalter m. 5, I rase fra ded til lyf, fra 
ydelnes til excercise ingodis seruys. 1608 Shaks. Per. \. iv. 
38 These mouths . . are now starv’d for want of exercise. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 33 1 Thou shalt not suffer me . . 
to continue without exercise, or power of exercising my vital 
faculty. 1698-9 Ludlow Mem. (1751) I. 246 Whether the 
House_ of Commons should take advice of the House of 
Lords in the exercise of the legislative power? 1729 Butler 
Serni. iv. Wks. 1874 II. 46 Their conversation is merely an 
exercise of the tongue. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt II. xxix.129 The 
exercise of this, their constitutional right, of giving . . their 
own money._ 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxii, A large mouthful, 
which required the exercise of both jaws at once. 2820 
Keats Hyperion 1. 107 Godlike exercise Of influence benign. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Mctaph. i. (1877) !• 7 The one 
condition under which ail powers . . are developed is exer- 
cise. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 164 That exercise 
of soul Which lies in full obedience. 1890 Sir C. S. C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep. III. 735/1 Such a matter as this is 
not one for the exercise of the judge’s discretion. 

b. The use of or method of using (a weapon). 
1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 50 The excercyse of armes is 
dyscontynued. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromcna 161 
Nerves hardened with the continuall exercise of the sling. 
2678 tr. Gaya's Art of Warn. 57 The Exercise of the Pike. 
2685 Abridgm. Eng. Mil. Discipl. 3 The Officer must first 
command silence, and then proceed to the Exercise of the 
Musquet. 

*t* 2 . Habitual occupation or employment ; cus- 
tomary practice. 7 b make it one's exercise : to 
make it one’s employment. Obs. 

IS 5 1 . Robinson tr .More's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 249 Thinking 
felicitie after this life to be gotten by. .good exercises. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , tv. vi. 85 Hunting was his dayly Exer- 
cise. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. ii. 581 So he makes it 
his exercise to torment and murther all whom he suspecteth. 
1668 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends Surrey <$■ Sus. vii. 57 
This is none of the Quakers exercise. 1738 Weslf.y Psalms 
!. ii, His Exercise by Day and Night To search his Soul- 
converting Word. 

3 . The practice (of virtues or vices) ; the habi- 
tual carrying out (of any particular kind of con- 
duct) ; the practice or fulfilment of the duties 
of (a profession, office, etc.'' ; the execution of 
(functions''. 

1393 Gower Couf. III. 19 Upon the nature of this vice, Of 
custume and of exercise. .A tale .. I shall rehercen. 2432 
Poston Lett. No. 18 1 . 32^ He may putte hem from excercise 
and occupacion of the Kinges service. 1538 Starkey Eng- 
land 11. ii. 187 Abbeys and monastery for the exercyse of a 
monastyca! lyfe. 2552 Huloet, Exercise of marchandise, tie- 
gotiatio. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. xiv.(i6i2) 167 Suspence 
of judgement and exercice of charity were safer. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxx. 282 To defend private men in the exercise of 
severs 11 Trades. i677Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. i. 6 The Rules 
and Exercise of Architecture. 2773 Observ. State Poor 42 
The exercise of cruelty is too frequently a concomitant of 
the acquisition of power. 2850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. (2863) 332 After some years spent in the exercise of 
every virtue. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876; IV. xvii. 
55 A. .larger exercise both of concert and secrecy. 

4 . The practice and performance of rites and 
ceremonies, worship, etc. ; the right or permission 
to celebrate the observances (of a religion). + For- 
merly also ellipt. = * exercise of worship’. Cf. 10. 

1658 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 49 The Emperours 
brother Mathias, .granted the Exercise of the Confession of 
Auxbourgh, throughout all Austria. Ibid . 64 He. .re-esta- 
blished tne Exercise of the Roman Cathoiick Religion. 
Ibid. 222 The King hath lost seven Provinces, and the said 
Church, her exercise. 2704 Addison Italy 508 [Lewis] re- 
fus’d even those of the Church of England . . the publick 
Exercise of their Religion. 1782 Gibbon Decl. «$• F. III. 92 
The exercise of public. worship appears to be the only solid 
foundation of the religious sentiments of the people. 

+ 5 . The action or process of training or drilling 
scholars, troops, etc. ; an instance of this. Const. 
of. Camp of exercise : a camp established for 
the purpose of training troops. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (2546) H, Now 
wil we speake of his laudable exercises of them that came Jo 
hym. 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 261 A commyn place 
appoyntyd to the exercyse of vthe. 1685 Abridgm. Eng. 
Mil. Discipl. 25 The Exercise of Horse consists in fewer 
Words of Command, then that of Foot. 1829 Rees Cycl. 
s. v. Camp, A Camp of peace and exercise. 

^ b. The action of working the ground (after L.). 
1697DRYDEN Virg. Georg. 1. 243 He with frequent Exer- 
cise Commands Th‘ unwilling Soil [tr. exercet tcllurem ]. 

8 . Practice for the sake of training or improve- 
ment, either bodily, mental, or spiritual. 

C2340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 A saule hat haues..by 
gastely excercyse ouercomene and dystroyede concupyscens 
and passiouns. 1483 Caxton Cato B iij. For by the same 
playe one may doo his excersise. 1509 Fisher Fun. Serm. 
C'tcss Richmond Wks. 292 For her exercyse . . she dyde 
translate dyuers maters of deuocyon out of the Frensshe 
into Englysshe. 1557.RECORDE Whetst. F ijb, Exercise is 
the beste instrument in learnyng. c 2570 Short Sum 1st 
Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. § 5 Reiders fvnd unabill, efter tua 
$eiris exerceis, for the ministrie. 2663 Gerbier Counsel 
8 b, In the drawing of a line, .he meant a continual ex- 
ercise to perfection. 1725-$ Pope Odvss. vm. 202 Skill’d 
in heroic exercise, I claim A post of honour. 2845 Stoc- 
queler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 12 An army of exercise 
was assembled on the Gwalior frontier. 2853 — - Mil. Ett - 
cycl.. Exercise , the practice of all those motions and actions, 
together with the whole management of arms, which are 
essential to the perfection of a soldier, and the rendering 
him fit for service. 

f b. Acquired skill. Obs. 


1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 98 Hee,.gaue you such a Mas- 
terly report, For Art and exercise in your defence. 

c. Disciplinary suffering, ‘trial'; an instance of 
this. Also, a state of distress or anxiety, a pain- 
ful mental struggle. Now rare. 

c X386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 2200 For our exercise, With 
sharpe scourges of adversitce. to be bete. 2526 Pilgr. 
Perf. iW. de W. 2531) x b, Goostly exercyse, or mortifyea- 
cyon of the semes. 1657 Cromwell Sp. 20 Apr. 1 Carlyle', 
The exercise that hath been upon me these three or four 
days....rt 2662 D. Dickson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Fs. 
K.xxviii. {title), The heaviest exercise we can imagine pos- 
sible for a saint., a 1713 ELLwooD-rir/.V^/C"*. (2714) 31 For 
I presently saw, it would bring a very great exercise upon 
me. 1861 Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orr's Isl . 26 These ere 
forty years that I’ve teen round tendin’ funerals I’ve 
watched people’s exercises. 

7 . Exertion of the muscles, limbs, and bodily 
powers, regarded with reference to its effect on ihe 
subject ; esp. such exertion undertaken with a view 
to the maintenance or improvement of health. 
Often with modifying woids, as cai riage-, horse-, 
open air , walking, , etc., exercise. 

c 1386. Chaucer Nun's Pr. T. 29 Attempre dyete was al 
hir phisik,.And exercise and hertes suffisaunce.. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xvi, By exercise . . the health of man is preserued. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 299 Use not Exercise and a Spare 
Diet., if much Exercise, then a Plentifull Diet. 02700 
Dryden (J.\ The wise for cure on exercise depend. 2732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 261 Violent Exercise or La- 
bour produceth this Effect. 2779 Johnson Let. to Mr. 
7'hralc 23 June, Exercise is Irfbour used only while it pro- 
duces pleasure. 1806-7 J* Bercsford Miseries Hum. 
Life (1826) 11. xvi, To work in your garden for the sake of 
exercise. 1865 Handy Horse Bk. 32 Two hours’ daily 
exercise at a fast walk will be enough to keep a hack fit 
for his work. 

S. A task prescribed or performed for the sake 
of attaining proficiency, for training either body or 
mind, or as an exhibition or test of proficiency or 
skill. . 

a. gen. ‘ 

.1576 Fleming Paitoil. Ep. 356 As well in bodilic exer- 
cises as in the also that beelong unto the minde. 2655 
Walton Angler fed, 2) 23 What more manly exercise then 
hunting the Wild-Boare ? 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 

11. iv. § 5 The exercises of those who were educated in 
these Schools of the Prophets, were instructions in the Law. 
1817 Chalmers A&tron. Disc. x. (1852) 18 It is truly a most 
Christian exercise to extract a sentiment of piety from the 
works and the appearances of nature. x86o Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. V. ix. iv. ^ 6. 238 Of these the mason’s exercises are 
in the worst, possible taste. . Mod. The use of the sloping 
ladder is an improving exercise. 

b. In pi. Military drill, athletics, field sports, 
dancing, etc. Also in sing, as a collective term, 
or in sense of ‘a drill or parade*. Often with 
modifying words, as bayonet-, cutlass-, small arm-, 
sujord-, etc., exercise ; also manual exercise v see 
Manual). 

a 2533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. * 1546 ■ B viij b, The 
father of Marke Aurelee themperour, had bene pretour in 
exercyses [mistranslating de los excrcitos], 2600 Shaks. 
A. Y.L. 1. i. 76 Allow me such exercises as may become a 
gentleman. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. t. (1843' 4/2 [George 
Villiers] spent two.or three years in. learning the exercises 
of riding and dancing. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 3104 Let them 
[able Bodied Men] repair to Captain Silver.. at his House 
. .or at the Exercise on Black-Heath, a 1729 Addison (J.>, 
The French apply themselves more universally to their 
exercises than any nation. 1728 Pope Dune. it. A rgt. , Then 
follow the exercises for the Poets, for tickling, vociferating, 
diving. 1776 Gibbon Decl. Sf F. I. xviii. 483 The exercises 
of the body prepared them for the fatigues of war. 1788 
Franklin A uteb/og. Wks. 2840 1 . 197 The several companies 
were forming ana learning their exercise. 1796-7 Instr. 

$ Reg. Cavalry (1813) 199 As steady in the ranks, as if he 
was at a common exercise. 

C. As a University term : An academical de- 
clamation or disputation ; a viva voce examination ; 
a dissertation, musical composition, etc., required 
from candidates for degrees. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer's form. Rem. (1845'' p. x, After 
some continuance of exercises in other things, he gave him- 
self to the study of divinity, a 1656 Bp. Hall Life Rem. 
Wks. (1660 10 Never durst I appear in any of those Exercises 
of Scholarship [public Disputations]. 2701 W.Wooton II ist. 
Rome, Marais i. 3 He .. obliged him to frequent the Lec- 
tures and Exercises of the Rhetoricians. 2705 Addr. Univ. 
Oxf. in Loud. Gaz. No. 4086/x The Exercise performed in 
our Theater on New-year's-Day. 2726 Amherst 7'errx 
Fit. xlii. (1754) 219 They have (at Oxford^ long, tedious 
forms, which they call exercises, through which every can- 
didate for a degree must pass. 1856 Emerson Eng. 7'raits, 

A ristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 87 Noblemen are exempted from 
the public exercises for the degree. x886 Oxf. Univ, Ca- 
lendar 56 The exercise [a piece of Vocal Music] is to be 
erformed in public, and a copy of it to be deposited in the 
lusic School. Ibid. 58 Doing the Exercises [Disserta- 
tions or exegetical Lectures] for one of the two [dcgrec>J 
only. 

d. A composition or translation v>ritten_ by 
pupils at school ; a piece of music , a problem, 
etc., designed to afford practice to learners. 

2612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. iv. (1627) 32 Now those that 
write exercises, may' take the opportunitie of that time, to 
write them so faire as they can. 27x2 Budcell Sped. No. 

337 r 8 A theme or copy of verses are the usual exercices. 

1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 34 The Scribling a 
few lines of Latin Exercise every Night. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 141 r 4, I . . was furnished with exercises and 
instructed in my lessons by some kind patron. 2842 J. 'I'. 

72 
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Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 235 To prepare their exercises 
and lessons for the following day. 1853 Miss Sheppard 
C. Auchester I. xvii. 168 She began to sing her florid exer- 
cises. 

e. A written composition ; an essay, sermon, 
, treatise. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 95 In my former Exercises, I 
did not teach you how to chuse, the Tools a Smith was to 
use. a 17x6 South Semi. (1744) XT 103 Would the time 
and measure of this exercise permit, a 1742 Bentley 
Strut, viii. (R.), Having abundantly proved in our last ex- 
ercise that, etc. 1880 T. Fowler Locke i, 8 These com- 
positions do not rise much above, or sink much below, the 
ordinary’ level of such exercises. 

+ f. cotter. The object of exercises ; * the sport’. 
1628 Ford Love's Met. 1. i, To be man, my lord, Is to be 
but the exercise of cares In several shapes, 
f 9. A recreative employment, pastime, rare. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII. 17 Thinking . . to performe all 
things now, rather as an Exercise then as a Labour. 

10. A religions observance. Cf. 4 . 

a. gen. {sing, and //.) Also religions exercisers, 
exercises of devotion, religion , or worship. 

1560-1 1 si Bk. Discipl . Ch. Scot . (1621) 60 That exercise 
which St. Paul calls prophecying. 1604 Shaks. Oth.. in. 
iv. 41 Fasting, and Prayer, much Castigation, Exercise 
deuout. 1643 Hinde J. Bruen xxvii. 85 Constancy' in 
maintaining all good exercises of Religion. 1644 Direct. 
Publ. Worship Ordinance 2 In all exercises of the publique 
worship. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (18x5) 167 He had 
assisted in Lady Griskin’s, and several private houses, at 
exercises of devotion. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Eng. I. 606 
His followers . . passed a great part of the day in religious 
exercises. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. viii. 168 
Punctual in every' exercise of devotion. x86o Phillips 
Vesjiv. Hi. 49 Producing great terror and much religious 
exercise. x88o T. Fowler Locke i. 5 Locke.. must have 
occasionally found these tedious, and doubtless lengthy’, 
exercises [religious services at college] somewhat irksome. 

b. An act of public worship. 

1574 Whitcipt Dcf. Answ. ii. Wks. (i8si)1. 197 The exer- 
cises of * praying, singing of psalms, interpreting, and pro- 
phesying . 3628 Earle Microcosm ., Slice precise Hypocrite 
(Arb.) 63 She..thinkes the Weeke-dayes Exercise farre 
more edifying then the Sundaies. 1636 Davenant Witts 
in Dodsley O. PI. (1780) VIII. 413 And squire thy un- 
tooth’d Aunt to an exercise. 1674 Consid. Peace <5- Gocdzv. 
Prot . 22 The main upholder of two famous Exercises. 1888 
E. Eggleston Graysons x. X17 The 4 exercises ’ lasted a full 
hour longer, and it was half-past 10 before the presiding 
elder gave the benediction. 

c. An act of preaching or prophesying ; a dis- 
course. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 111. ii. 112, I am in your debt, for 
your last Exercise. 1604 Const. <5- Canons Eccl. K'xii, Ser- 
mons, commonly tearmed by some Prophesies or Exercises, 
in market-towns, or other places. 1650 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 272 Having a mind to see what was doing among 
.the Rebels.. I went .. and found one at exercise in the 
chapel. 1799 C. Winter in W. Jay Mem. 30 When he 
closed his exercise, the people . . seemed to say, etc. 1868 
J. G. Mi all Congrcg. Yorksh. 22 Prophesyings, or, as they 
were now [in 1603] called, 4 Exercises 

d. An act of private worship. 

*5 ? 2 Greene Art Conny-catch. in. 11 They had said 
praiers, their euening exercise. *663 Flagellum ; or O. 
Cromwell (1672) 21 The Family was called together to 
prayers, at which Exercise ..they continued long. 1822 
Galt Steam- Boat 299, I went down stairs again to the par- 
lour to make exercise. 1824 Scott St. Rottan xxviii, That 
honest person was, according to his own account, .engaged 
in the exercise of the evening. 1825 7 . Ne a l Bro. Jonathan 
\. 34 On a Saturday evening . .after the 4 exercises ’ have been 
Unshed. .they fall into serious conversation. 

e. Sc. The discussion of a passage of Scripture ; 
a meeting of the Presbytery for holding such a 
discussion. . Exercise and Addition : see quot. 
I 7°9- 

1572 Lament. Lady Scot, in Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 246 
The word of God is. .in the schuills exercise trewlie teichit. 
JS98 Sc.*Acts Jas. VI (1814) 189 Exemit .. fra all teiching 
in ktrkis and congregationis, except in exerceissis and cen- 
suring of doctrine in exerceissis. 1709 W. Steuart Collect. 
%Okerv. 30 The Presbyterial Exercise and Addition ; 
The Exercise gives the Coherence of the Text and Context, 
the Logical Division, etc. The Addition gives the Doc- 
trinal Propositions or Truths. 1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life 
Sect. II. xi. 89 In 1638- the Presbytery of St. Andrews at 
their weekly meetings were proceeding through St. John's 
•Gospel with an exercise and addition on every verse. 

£ Hence the Presbytery itself. 

• *578 Act Prcsb. Edin. jn Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 4°7 The 
Brethren of the Exercyiss of Edinburgh beand convenit. 
x6xa Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 499/1 The Ministers of the ex- 
ercise of Dalkeith fand the best meane for reparing of the 
Kirk, . to be, etc. 1884 C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot. II. xi. 89 
Members of each presbytery, then styled 4 the Exerceis \ 

11 . attrih. in exercise book, a blank book of 
the kind used in schools for the writing of exercises. 

Exercise (e’ksarsoiz), v. Forms : see the sb. 
[f. prec. sb. 

* V k’ * ,as taken the place of the obsolete Exerce, and 
is thus the representative Jn sense of L. excrccre, Fr. exer- 
cer, from which many of its uses arc directly taken.] 

1. traus. To put in action or motion, 
fa. To put in operation, employ, use (an in- 
strument, remedy, or any agency) ; to work (an 
animal). Ohs. 

’Ptlgr. Per/. (W. tie W. 153x7 299 Vpon the asse, 
whiche of no man before had ben vsed ne exercised. *590 
Spenser F, Q. m. Hi. 53 Let us . . our wcake hands . . teach 
n/ speareand shield to exercixe. x6i* Drayton 

/ oly-olb. A, Some exercising their pipes, some singing 


roundelaies. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent. x8 Without 
the least other Preparation or Mixture exercised upon the 
Metal it self. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 480 Then ex- 
ercise thy’ sturdy Steers to plough Betwixt thy vines. 1726 
Swift Gulliver 11. ii. 37 My Nurse gave me part of a Straw, 
which I exercised as a Pike. 1753 Stewart’s Trial 153 
The King's factor should venture to exercise his Majesty’s 
property freely. 1792 M unchhansen s Trav. xx. 66 When 
they quarrel they exercise a strait horn. 

b. To employ, bring to bear, apply (power, 
skill) ; to make practical use of (a right or privi- 
lege). 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 578 Ther as he might his vertu 
excersise. 1535 Coverdale i Kings xvL 27 Amri, 8c all 
that he dyd, and his power that he exercysed. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. x. (1611) 25 The life is led most hap- 
pily’, wherin all vertue is exercised without impediment. 
1622 Massinger Virg . Mart. 1. i, To.. exercise that power 
Heaven hasconferr’d upon me. 1652 Hobbes Leviath. 11. 
xxviii. 162 That right of Punishing, which is exercised in 
every Common-wealth. 1690 Locke Hum. C/nd. iv. xiv. § 4 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exercised immediately 
about things, is called judgement. 17x1 E. Fenton Ep. to 
Southerns 11 Sculpture exercis’d her Skill .. to make the 
Marble breathe. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atotiem. viii. (1852) 
224 The Divine Being, .exercises the right to forgive with- 
out any’ compensation. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 394 An 
arbitrary’ power of imprisonment was still exercised by’ the 
Council. 1891 Law Reports , Weekly Notes 77/1 The co- 
heiresses could have exercised the trust for sale. 

2. To employ habitually, practise (a person) ; to 
busy. Const, in. (Now only 7-eJl. and pass., with 
some notion of gaining skill by practice : cf. 3). 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. xv. 12^ Onye . . was exercised, or 
haunted, in vertues fro a chiild. c 1460 Foutescue Abs. 
$ Lint. Mon. (1714) 90 Thay [Archers] nedyn to be mich 
exercysyd in schotyng. 1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
2 Some . . be . . moche exercysed in goostly’ conuersacyon. 
1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ittd. (Arb.) 10 He had been wel 
exercysed in Astronomy’. Ibid. 24 They are exercy’sed in 
fyshing.' 2583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. 51 Cut off the 
haire . . in such comelie and decent maner as these barbers 
exercised therein can doe. 2613 Sir. H. Finch Law (2636) 
162 A Clarke of the Crowne . . which was neuer exercised 
in the Office. 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. (1702) I. 298 
Untainted with any of those vices, which the Officers of 
that Army were exercised in. 1751 Jortin Strut. (2771) I. 
iv. 78 They exhort us to exercise ourselves in godliness. 
2781 Gibbon Decl. ff F. III. 223 To give battle to an innu- 
merable people, exercised in arms. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Myst. Udoipho i, She usually exercised herself in elegant 
arts. 1835 Wordsw. C. Lamb , The % hermit, exercised in 
prayer and praise . . Is happy. 2874 Mahaffy Soc. Life 
Greece viii. 241 He and his fellows were all exercised as 
jurymen in deciding political and social disputes. 

f b. trcuisf To employ, occupy (time). Ohs. 
1722 Addison Sped. No. 94 r 3 Those Parts of Life which 
are exercised in Study’, Reading, and the Pursuits of Know- 
ledge. 

+ c. To till (the ground) ; = L. exercere terrain . 
2382 Wyclif Gen. ix. 20 Noe, a man erthe tyly’er, began 
to excersise (1388 tile] the erthe. 2654 R. Codrington tr. 
Justin’s Hist. 507 To exercise and mitigate the fields with 
ploughs. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, r. 232 Unless the Land 
with daily Care Is exercis’d. ‘ 

3. To train by practice ; to employ, put into 
action or movement, for the sake of acquiring 
skill or strength ; to drill (soldiers, etc.), to put 
through evolutions for practice or display ; to put 
(the limbs, the body) through a course of move- 
ments for the sake of strength or health. Also, 
to subject to ascetic discipline. 

1388 Wyclit i Sam. xx. 20 V schal caste as excercisy’nge 
[1382 hauntynge] ether pleiynge me at a signe. 1533 Frith 
Another Bk. agst. Rastcll 336 God. .left the Philistines to 
exercise and nurture the children of Israel. 1549 Latimer 
6th Serin, he/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 161 Menne of Englande . . 
when they woulde exercyse theym selues..were wonte to 
goo a brode in the fyeldesa shootynge. 2557 Bible (Genev.) 
Hcb. v. 14 Them, .which through custome haue their wittes 
exercised, to iudge both good and cuyl. 2557 in Babees 
Bk. {1868) 247 Moderatly exercise your body with some 
labour. 1684 R. H. School Recrcat. 84 Here [in tennis] 
the Body is briskly exercised more than ordinary’., a 1695 
Wood Life (1848; 266 A company of scholars . . exercised 
themselves in feats of arms privately in AH Souls ‘ coll, 
quadrangle. 1743 R. Pococke Descr. East I. 57 The Arabs 
who came out to meet the cashif exercised themselves all the 
way on horseback. 1825 Carlyle Schiller 11. (1845) xi6 The 
objects. . to which I bad been exercising all my powers. 2838 
Prescott Ferd. <$• Is. n. y. 478 [Ximenes] exercised himself 
with fasts, vigils, and stripes. 1842 Miss Mitford in L’Es- 
trange Life III, ix. 142 He exercised the horses at New- 
market. 

b. transf. To practise soldiers in the use of 
(weapons) ,* to put (a gun) through its evolutions. 
1713 Addison Cato 11. vi, I’ll draw up my Numidian troops 
• •to exercise their arms. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy 
xviii, Exercising the great guns on board ship. 

+ c. To accustom, inure. Ohs. 
iSS8 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. iv. 6 To exercise the 
queen's majesty's subjects to obedience. 1607 Torsi; ll 
Four-f, Beasts (1673) jio In the mean time. exercise them 
to meat. 

4. To give employment to ; to engage the atten- 
tion or feelings of ; to lax the powers of. 

2538 Starkey England it. i. 176 Such poverty, exercysyth 
wel the pytuose myndys of them wych have enough. 2614 
Raleigh Hist. World iil 71 The conttnuall Warres which 
exercised King Darius. 2780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. 
(*841) 39 j The authors of our own country, .having exercised 
many’ entics of learning. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. 
iv. v. 170 The situation was calculated to exercise Hindu 
duplicity and address. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc, IV. 


66/1 Various breeds had great celebrity' — a‘ celebrity which 
exercised the pens of their most famous writers. 

b. esp. To harass, vex, worry ; to afflict, make 
anxious,- ( prove’. 

Originally in religious use with some notion of disciplinary 
exercise (see 3) ; the wider use was prob. at first transf. 
from this. Cf. Exercise sb. 6 c. 

<21555 Latimer Serin. <5- Rem. (2845)323 Exercised with 
my’ old disease in my head. i5g6 Br. Barlow 3 Scrnt. ii. 
87 There is also another cause why God thus exerciseth his 
children, c 1665 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(2848) 259 Injurious prosecutions, wherewith the governor 
was afterwards much exercised, a 1715 Burnet Own Time 
(2823) I. 78 God.. thought fit to exercise him with calumny. 
2722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. 24 At times his mind was 
much - exercised. 2758 S. Hayward Serin, xvii. 520 The 
melancholy disorder he [Job] was exercised with, a 1847 
Mrs, Sherwood Lady of Manor I. iii. 68 The. .dispensation 
with which it had pleased the Almighty to exercise her. 
2862 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf v. (1889) 42 Tom. .[was] 
much exercised in his mind as to what manner of man he 
had fallen upon. 2878 Simpson Sck. Shaks. I. 223 The 
minds of people at Rome were exercised concerning the 
division of the expected spoil. 2888 A r . <5- Q. Ser. vn. V. 418 
My own housemaid was very' much exercised.. by* an inex- 
plicable tinkling, .of her door-bell. 

5. To carry on, carry out, perforin, 
f a. To perform {esp. habitually), practise, take 
part in (an action, feat, game, etc.) ; to play (a 
part). To exercise the great horse (see Horse). 

C2430 tr. T. a Keinpis 37 Brekern..pat exercisen not ]>o 
fringes as J>ei are called to ! 2531 Elyot Gov. i. xxvii, He 
neuer exercised any other play or game. 2538 Starkey 
England i.ii. 41 Frely hyt exercysyth vertues actys. 1541 
R. Copland Guydoiis Quest. Chvrurg. A iij a, What dyuers 
operacions exerciseth the Cyrurgyen? 2547 Homilies r. 
Short Declar . Faith 1* (1859) 38 The living body of a man 
ever exerciseth such things as belong to a naturall and living 
body'. 1548 Hall Citron. 197 b, The-Poleaxe (the whiche 
feate he had greatly exercy’sed*. 2552 Huloet, Tragecdus, 
he that dothe exercise some parte in a tragedie. 2580 Stow 
Attn. (1605) 481 Henry Hotespurre . . maketh inuasion vpon 
them . . exercising laudable fades. 2592 Chettle Kinde- 
harts Dr. (1841) 19 But now, I heare, my blinde brother, 
that exercisde the base. 2644 Evelyn Mem. (2857; I. 70 
Here I . . went to see them ride and exercise the great 
horse. 2667 Milton P. L. iv. 551 About him exercis'd 
Heroic Games Th’ unarmed youth of Heav’n. 2760 C. 
Johnston (1822) I. 201 The matron, .immediately 

began to exercise her donations to public charities. 

fb. To carry on, ply, pursue (an occupation, 
trade, etc.) ; to discharge the functions, of (an 
official post) ; to practise oneself in (an art, 
language, etc.). Ohs. 

2467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 407 The craft that he caune or 
exercisith. 25x2-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 9 They, .may 
occupie and excercise their roomes and offices of foreyn 
Auditours. 2555 Eden Decades W. hide 35 They had 
graneges & exercised tyllage. 2598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 6* It 
j . .is a kinde of porte towne, hauing a great marte exercised 
therein. 1602 R . J oh nson Kingd. 4- Commw.{i6oy) 13 Many 
good townes and riche places where clothing is exercised. 
1603 Jas. I in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 239 III. 66 We have 
thought good to appoint . . the lord Thomas Howard de 
Walden to exercise that place. 2622 Coryat Crudities 
306 Which hunting of wilde boares is more exercised by 
the Germans then by any other Christian nations. 2652 
Life Father Sarpi (1676) 5 In Venice he exercised Mer- 
chandise, though with no great prosperity’. 1683 Dryden 
Life Plutarch 17 He had neither the leisure to study’, nor 
so much as to exercise the Roman language. '2771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. I. 249 The inhabitants exercised pasture in the 
open country. 

f c. To celebrate, perform (a ceremony, reli- 
gious service, etc.) ; to perform the observances of 
(a religion). Ohs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 71 This we clepe festum Encenniorum, 
The new ffest of whiche iij in the }ere we exercyse. 2483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 78/3 With the drede of God they excer- 
sised the feste of theyr \veddynges. i486 in Lichfield Gild 
Ord ., Owr ordinary visitacion had and exercy’sed in the 
chapell of owr lady beside the market place of Lichfeld. 
2622 Brerewood L ang. Rclig. xx vi. 228 The Gregorians 
. , exercise notwithstanding their liturgies in the Greek 
tongue. 2698 Lassels Voy, Italy II. 94 In this place was 
exercised the first publick profession of Christian religion, 
a 2732 Atterbury Serm. Matt, xxvii. 25 (Seager) They 
were permitted by’ their conquerors freely and publtckly to 
exercise their religion. 1807 J. Johnson Orient. Voy. 357 
They have a regular form of government, and exercise the 
Mahometan religion. 

d. To perform or practise acts of (justice, 
cruelty, oppression, duplicity, etc.), Cf. 1 b. 

2494 Fabyan Citron, ji. xxxii. 25 Gurguncius. .exerctsyd 
Iustyce to his subjects. ^ 2548 Hall Chron. 223 Thei 
cised their crueltie, against their awne selfes. 26x2 Shaks. 
Cymb. v. iv. 82 No longer exercise, Upon a valiant Race, 
thy harsh, .iniuries. a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Matt. vu. 5 
To exercise severity’ in judging of ourselves. 27 $x Burke 
Corr. (1S44) IIL 356 So much perfidy, pride, cruelty, and 
tyranny’, never was exercised in a like case. 2828 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. viii. 679 The greatest oppression was 
evidently exercised upon tne unhappy cultivators. 

e. To discharge, fulfil (functions) ; to exert, 
wield, possess (dominion, jurisdiction, etc.). 

2590 Marlowe 2 ndPt. Tamburl. iv. i, I exercise a greater 
name, The scourge of God. 1658 Whole Duty Man xiv. § 8, 

108 Those.. who dare presume to exercise the offices of' 1 ** 
without being lawfully* called to it. a 2704 Lockf. (J-)» I h at 
dominion which their governours had a right to exercise over 
them. 2736 Butler A nal. 1. iii. Wks. 2874 I. 47 Government 
of the. .same kind with that, which a master exercises over 
his servants. 2790 Gouv. Morris Lifefp Writ. (2832)11/127 
It engrosses all functions though incapable of exercising 
any. 2828 D’Israeli Chas. I, 1. vi. 250 The late exiles.. 
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attempted to exercise their ministry. x88o L. Stephen 
Pope v. i ix Swift did not exercise either so gentle or so im- 
perial a sway as Addison. 

f. Of things : To * exert *, possess efficiently 
(force, influence, effect). 

1862 H, Spencer First Prittc. 11. iv. § 54 (1875) 178 The 
force which a given quantity of matter exercises, remains 
always the same. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xi. {1880) 
179 The Exodus of the French Protestants exercised a 
highly important influence on European politics. 

6 . absol. or intr. for refl. in various senses. 

f a. To ply one’s calling, to 4 practise’. Obs. 
15x1-2 Act ^ Hen. VHI,c.xx That noo person.. take upon 
hym to excercise and occupie as a Phisicion. 1565 Act 8 
Eliz. c. 13 § 5 Sea-faring Men. .may freely and quietly ex- 
• ercise and row in their own Wherries. 

+ b. To perform one’s office, practise, upon* 
Also, To treat upon a subject. Obs. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 32S Vrchins Shall for that vast of 
night, that they may worke, All exercise on thee. 1616 Lane 
Sqr.’s Tale 120 Wheare such surgeons on flesh exercise. 1703 
Moxon Meek. Exerc. Pref. 6 And lastly, as a close to Smith- 
ittg t 1 shall Exercise upon Steel, and its several Sorts. 

c. To go through exercises or evolutions ; csp. 
of soldiers, 4 to drill \ 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. Hi. vi. 12 I’th’ common shew place 
where they exercise. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of IVar 11. 53 
Exercise. Ibid. 57 Whilst the Pikes are exercising, the 
Musketteers are made to order, or rest upon their Arms. 
1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. viii. (1715) 38 For Wrestlers, 
Dancers, and all others that would, to Exercise at the same 
Time. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 64 In which I bear my trusty 
sword When I do exercise. 

f cl. To take exercise. Obs. 

1655M0UFET& "Qzixhex Health’s Improv. fi746'2i xThtrdly, 
Exercise not presently upon it [milk], a 1698 Temple Health 
h Long Life Wks. 1720 I. 279 In the course of common 
Life, a Man must either often Exercise, or Fast, or take 
Physic, or be sick. 1734 J. Rogers Ess. Epid. Dis. 257 A 
spare Diet is necessary, when we can’t Exercise, 
f 7. intr. To conduct or engage in a religious 
exercise or sendee ; to expound or interpret Scrip- 
ture. Obs. exc. Hist. Cf. Exercise sb. 10 . 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Contents, Leaving the in- 
feriour manner of exercising which hee used among the 
Israelites. 1635 Winthrop New Eng. (1853) I. 214 Mr. 
Shepherd prayed with deep confession of sin, etc., and ex. 
ercised out of Eph. v. 1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) HI-. 3^ 
Lieutenant-Gen. Cromwell.. exercised yesterday at White- 
hall, to inquire of the Lord, etc. 1663 P. Henry Diaries 
i^//. (i882) 130 In y« morning I exercis’d at home, I hope 
to edification. 

Exercised (e-ksaisaizd), fpl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed!.] In senses of the vb. 

Exercised act : tr. med.L. actus exercitus, a scholastic 
term used in various senses opposed to actus signatus ; in 
Duns Scotus it means specific being viewed in itself, not as 
an object of predication. See Exerced, Exercite a. 

1552 Huloht, Exercised, Exercitatus. 1590 C. S. Right 
Re tig. 19 He..disclaimeth .. such exercised lordship ouer 
the Cleargie. 1597 J. Payne Royal ExcJi. 37 We must be 
all exercised souldiers. 1607-12 Bacon Ess. Fortune (Arb.) 
379 The exercised fortune maketh the Able man. 1628 T. 
Spencer Logick 53 Therfore the end hath an actiue, and an 
exercised act, in the producing of the effect. 1631 T. May 
tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes u. 33 The strongest and most 
exercised head in Contemplation. 1690 Penn RisefyProgr. 
Quakers (1834) 63 We were an exercised people. 1791 Bos. 
well Johnson an. 3756 We. .venerate in Johnson one of the 
most exercised minds that our holy religion hath ever formed. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. m. §40. ^ Questions.. decided.. by 
the exercised faculties of each spiritual mind. 

Exerciser (e-ksaisaizoi). [f. Exercise v. + 
-erI.] One who or that which exercises. 

1. In senses of the vb. Const, of. 

x 55 2 Huloet s. v., Exerciser of anye of these fiue games. 
1604 Const. <5- Canons Eccl. cxxvi, Possessours & Exercisers 
of peculiar Jurisdiction. 0x6x9 Hieron IVks. 1 . 16 Crosses 
. .are trialls of faith, exercisers of patience. 2686 J. Ser- 
geant Monast. Conventions 11 They [the monks of St. 
Basil] became so industrious, that their Monastery was 
called the place of Exercise, and they the Exercisers. 1805 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 240 Excellent sharp-shooters 
and exercisers. 1831 Blaekw. -ft/ag'. XXIX. 146 The.. vir- 
tual exercisers of the elective privilege. 1864 Dickens in 
Daily Tel. 12 May, [The player’s] is not a vocation the 
exerciser of which can profit by the labours of others. 

2. An apparatus for exercising the limbs, etc. 

1889 The Voice (N. Y.) 3 Oct. Advt., The best health ex. 

erciser on the market. Mod. A. B. and Co's Home-ex- 
erciser. 

Exercising (e'ksoisaizig), vbL sb. [f. Exer- 
cise v. + -iN G q The action of the verb Exer- 
cise ; an exercise. Also allrib. 

1509 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Ii. Wks. 100 The excercysynge 
ana doynge of many good werkes. 1548 R. Hutten Sum 
Diuinity 266 They be exercisynges of fay the. x6i6 Bing- 
ham tr. /. Elian's Tacticks 156 In exercising you must onely 
use these three termes of direction. Make ready. Present. 
Give fire. 1631 Gouge God's Arrcnvs lit. xi. 206 All sorts of 
trainings and exercising of armes. 1709 W. Bishop in Bal- 
lard MSS. (Bodleian! XXXI. 54 The Free Exerciseing of 
Their Religion. 1874 Knicht Diet. Mech Exercising - 
apparatus, an apparatus for the use of gymnasts, or for 
the training of special muscles. 

^ Used gerundially with the omission of in. 

1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 358 Whilst these severities 
were exercising against Protestants. 

Exercising (e'ksatsaizii)), fpl. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING-,] That exercises. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I* 343 The exercising- 
authors of this_ kind have been above cfescnb d , m the j 
beginning of this treatise. i 


tExe’rcist, Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Exerce v. + -isr.] 
One who practises (religious) exercises. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 245 Mr. Ignatius's Rules 
for his meditating Exercists. 

Exercitant (egzausitant). [a. F. exercitant, 
ad. L. ex era t a nt-e?n, pr. pple. of exercitdre , fre- 
quentative of exercere to exercise : see Exerce.] 
One who is engaged in spiritual exercises. 

1858 Faber Life ICavicr 465 He gave the spiritual exer- 
cises of his blessed father Ignatius; though generally speak- 
ing the exercitants were chiefly confined to the first week. 
1890 Tablet 30 Aug. 356 The exercises were to lead the 
exercitant, to saintliness. 

+ ExeTcitate, pa. pple. Obs . [ad. L. excrci- 
l at -its, pa. pple. of exercitdre : see prec.] Exer- 
cised; e.g. with spiritual discipline. 

02425 tr. T.a Letup is’ Consol. 11. ix. He is not hye yn 
contemplacion of god, yet [read }?at] is not exercitate for god 
in som tribulacion. Ibid. in. xxi, So lustily temptid, so 
greuously troublid, so manifolde preued and exercitate. 

Exercitation (egzausiteijan). Forms: 4-5 
exercitacion, -cioun, 6 exercetation, ,-cyta- 
cyon, 5 - exercitation. [ad. L. exercitation-cm, 
n. of action f. exercitd-re : see Exercitant.] 

# 1* The exercising, putting in operation, or exert- 
ing (of faculties, powers, etc.) ; an instance of this. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boelh. iv. vi. 140 pei sholden conferme |>e 
vertues of corage by pe vsage and exercitacioun of pacience. 
1603 Florio Montaigne H.xii. (1632) 304 Asclepiades [held 
the soul to be] an exercitation of the senses. 1743 Fielding 
f. Wild 1. iii^He was. .never detected in such furtive com- 
positions, nor indeed in any other exercitations of his great 
talents. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 109 They have an 
ambitious propensity for intellectual exercitation. 1880 J. B. 
Crozier Rclig. Future ii. 123 Emerson's religion requires 
no. .exercitations of the imagination to vivify it. 

+ 2. The practising (of a trade), habitual per- 
formance (of actions). Obs. 

7579 Burgh Rcc. Aberd. in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. 
xiv. (1876) 480 The exercetation of all crafts. 1633 J. Done 
Hist. Septuagint 180 You use to Whet and sharpen your 
understanding in the exercitation of high deedes and gests. 

b. An accustomed employment, a duty belong- 
ing to one’s office. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) I. 20 Not to mention what a 
fatal Hinderance a prominent Abdomen would prove to his 
royal. Exercitations in the Seraglio. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. 
v, His health.. is still pretty well ; nor is he in. the least 
unfit, .for any.kind of royal exercitation. Ibid. cix. 

3. The training (of a person or his faculties) by 
practice ; practice (of an art, etc.) for the sake of 
improvement ; an instance or a mode of this. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 \ The second was exercitacion and usage 
in dedis of armes. 1586 Ferxe Blaz. Gentrie Dcd., From 
industriousexercitationsmanyvtilHties..dofloweandsource. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 283/2 Nothing in Life 
can be rightly done without exercitation. 1713 Steele 
Etiglishm. No. 38. 244 Let us for our own Exercitation. .turn 
to the Description of it. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. II. cl xiv. 

97 Consider them [systems] only as exercitations for the 
mind. 1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLIV. 99 The practice , 
had become so much an exercitation of subtlety, on the , 
part of its professors. 1864 Lowell Biglow P. Wks. (1879) 
313 The writing of verses is a good rhetorical exercitation. 

+ b. Spiritual discipline. Oh. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. (1405) 748 Some 
beestes ben made for exercitacion of man, .and therfore ben 
made flyes and lyce. c 1425 tr. T. a Kempis' Consol. 11. ix, 
Whan spiritual exercitation is goven of god, receiue it with 
gret bankinges. 

t 4. Exercise of the body ; a mode of exercise. 

1382 Wyclif t Tim. iv. 8 Bodili excercitacioun, or trauel- 
ing, or abstinence, to Util thing is profytable. a 1500 Prose 
Legends in Anglia VIII. 154 Exercitacyone of body she 
sette litil by. 1541 R. Copland Galycris Terap. 2 Cij, Ye 
ought to haue cure of all the body, in strengthyng. it with 
dyuers exercytacyons. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's^ Adv. 
Learn tv. ii. 191 Walking [is good] against the crudities of 
the stomack, and for other diseases other exercitations. 1658 
Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 898 To the Conservation or 
keeping of Bees, many things are required, to wit, orderly 
diet.. air, exercitation. 

5. Devotional exercise ; an act of public or pri- 
vate worship. 

1655-60 Stanley .His f. Philos. III. 1. 31 He had morning 
exercitations at his own house. 1673 Penn The Chr. a 
Quaker x. Wks. 558 Spiritual Exercitation. 1792 G. Wake- 
field Enquiry 14 Diurnal exercitations for spiritual im- 
provement. 1828 Carlyle Misc. m (1857) 1 . 101 Werner appears 
to have assisted at certain * Spiritual Exercitations '. 

6 . An exercise or display of skill, esp. literary 
or oratorical ; a written or spoken disquisition, 
essay, discourse. 

1632 J. Weemsk (title) Divine Exercitations, containing 
divers Questions and Solutions for the right understanding 
of the Scriptures. xSSoDlal. Tim. 4 Titus 39 (heading) A 
Friendly and Cordial Exercitation to my Brethren in the 
Ministry. 17. . in Somers Tracts II. 240 Scaliger, in his 
323d Exercitation against Cardan. 1736 Neal Hist. Purii. 
III. 162 He. .published a Latin exercitation upon the same 
subject. x8x6 Scott Old M art. Introd., Indulging, .aflowing 
. .diction in his prose exercitations. 1876 C. M. Davies 
[/north. Loud. 352 A very wild campanological exercitation. 
2877 M. Arnold Last Ess. on Ch. 22 The superb exercita- 
tions of Eossuet or the reasoning and rhetoric of Pascal. 

+ Exercita'tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. exc rcitdtor, 
agent-n. f. excrcitd-re : see prec.] One who writes 
an * exercitation ! 

1649 Needham Case Comimv. 21 The Exercitator objects, 
that the present Govcmours hare usurped over the Majority / 
of the House. 1650 A. A. Reply Sanderson xo The Exer- | 
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citator . . confesses . . That such an Oath may be . . sus- 
pended. 

f Exercita’tory, a. Obs. 7-arc- 1 . [ad.L. ex- 
ercitdlori'US , f. exercitdre : see Exercitation.] 
Of the nature of an exercitation or dissertation. 

1672 Life $ Death of Arpninius <5- Episc. n, 4 Diligent 
and industrious in disputations, and exercitatory Sermons, 
t Exer cite, sbA Obs . Also 5 excercyte, 

-syte, exeercyto. [a. OF. cxcrcite, ad. L. exer- 
citus army {u stem), action of exercising, hence 
cotter., {. exercere’. see Exerce v.l An army, 
host. 

x 4^5 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 In that tyme were baptysed.. 
thre thousand men of hys excersyte. 1490 — Eneydos xxii. 
83 He sawe the felawes of the Emmendes and alle their ex- 
cercyte. r 1490 — Btanelardyn (1890; g He arryued wyth 
alle his Exeercyte nyghe to the oost of Subyon. 1550 J. 
Coke Eng. <V Fr. ll erald § 72 (1877)81 Wyllyam Conquerour 
..passed, with his exercite of the noble Englyshemen, into 
Fraunce. 

t Ese’rcite, sb.- Obs. Forms: 5 excersite, 
-yt©/ 5-6 exercite, -citie, -cyte. [a. OF. exer- 
cite, of obscure formation ; perh. f. exerciter (see 
Exercite v.) ; possibly ad.L. exercitus (see prec.).] 
In various senses of Exercise sb. Drilling (of 
soldiers) ; practice (of virtue, etc.) ; occupation (of 
time) ; discharge (of the duties of an office ) ; also, 
exercite of = practices preparatory to. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 20 It is tyme. .to forsake the false 
goddes. .whyche. .do no thynge but excersite of dampna- 
. cyon. 3 489 — Faytes of A. 1. vjj. jj The exeercyte of their 
offyee. 1502 Ord. Ciysteu Men (W. de W. 1506) lit. tit. 148 
Excellente in contemplacyon, & in the exercyte or usynge 
of lyfe spyrytuall. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
A urel. (1546) R iij a, The kepyng of hyr selfe [Lucrece] close 
in her house, the exercytie of her tyme. 
f Exercite, Pfi- a. Obs. rare — 1 , [ad. L. exer- 
citus, pa. pple. of exercere : see Exerce.] In Ex- 
ercite act = 4 exercised’ act ’ ; see Exercised ppl. a. 

1711 tr. JVerenfelsius ' Disc. Logomachys xoi Then [follow] 
Acts, .divided, signate, exercite. 

t Exercite, v. Obs. Also 5 exeercyte. [a. 
OF. exerciler to exercise, ad. L. exercitdre : see 
Exercitant.] traits. To exercise, practise ; to dis- 
cipline, drill ; to wield, bring into play (a weapon). 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 27 Good men of armes well lerned and 
exercited. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/4 He excercytyng 
and ocupyeng hym in thys holy operacion or werke. c 1500 
Melusine 224 In many other appertyse of armes they exer- 
cyted them self. 1541 R. Copland Galycn’s Terap. 2 B iij b. 
The boke of medycamentes, wherin it behoueth to be exer- 
cyted who soeuer wyll take any fruyte of these present 
comen taries. 1556 J. 0 [lde ] tr. IVallher's Antichrist i6r 
But the material sweord must be exercited for the churche, 
and the spiritual sweorde of the churche. 

t Exerci’tion. Sc. Obs. rare. In 6 -lioun(e. 
[ad. L. exerciiion-em, n. of action f. exercere : 
see Exerce.] 

a. Exercise, whether bodily or mental, b. Mili- 
tary exercise, drill, c. Enforcement (of law). _ 

J525 Sc. Acts fas. V (1816) 295 pe hail lordis referris the 
exercitioune of the Kingis maist noble persoune to the dis- 
crecioune of the Lordis being with him for J>e tyme. # 1528 
Lyndesay Dream 874 Quhy want we lawis ExersitiounV 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxiv, Corporall exer- 
citioun of the handis. 1540 Sc. Acts fas. V (1814) 363 That 
exercitioune may be had throwout all }>e realme amangis all 
our souirane lordis liegis for exercing of \>a re personis in 
ordoure. 1 552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) x6 Tha war 
ordanit also for our. .spiritual exercitioun. 

II Exercitor (egzausitpj). Roman Lazu. [Lat. 
exercitor, agent-n. f. exercere.'} (See quot.) 

1850 Burrell Law Diet. s. v., The exercitor was bound 
for the acts of the master. 1880 Muirhead tr. Instil. Gains 
iv. § 71 Exercitor is the name given to the individual who 
is drawing the daily profits of the ship. 

Exer cit O’rian, a. [f. L. cxcrcilori-us (f. Ex- 
ercitor : see prec.) + -an.] Of or pertaining to 
an exercitor. Exercitorian action (see quots.)._ 

1880 Muirhead tr. Inst it. Gains 494 Exercitorian action, 
a praetorian action in solidtim granted to a creditor against 
a paterfamilias or owner, who, as exercitor of a ship, had 
placed his filius familias or slave in charge of it. 

|| Exerga*sia, Rhet. Obs. Also 6 erron. ox- 
argasia. [a. Gr. < £(pyaoia lit. "working out,* f. 
e£ipya£e<j6cu to work out, perfect, f. out + 
tpyafaOat to work, f. tpyov work.] (See quots.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsic ill. xx. (Arb.) 254 Exargasia 
. . a terme transferred from these polishers of marble. 1657 J . 
Smith Myst. Rhet. 221 Exergasia. .a figure when we abide 
still in one place, and yet seem to speak divere things, 
many times repeating one sentence, but yet with other 
words, sentences and exornations, 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

t Exerga’Stic a. Obs. In 7 erron. exargastic. 

[ad. Gr. T^pyaOTiK-6z able to accomplish, f. «£- 
epyafcoOai, f. (£ out + tpyatfoQat to work.] Tend- 
ing to work out. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834)292, I could have in- 
troduced, in case of obscurity, synonymal, exargastick, and 
palilogetick elucidations. 

f Exe*rgasy. Obs.—° Anglicized form of Ex- 
ergasia. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 in Asil 
Esergrtal (egza-Jgal), a. [f. next + -al.] Per- 
taining to the exergne. 

1856 Smyth Rom. Fain. Coins 233 The exergual letters 
arc cut clearer than those i n the held. 1864 Evans Coins 
A uc. Britons 299 There is an exergual line. 
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Exergue (e-ksarg, egzaug). Numism. Also 7 
exerge, -urg. [a. F. exergue (vised freq. by De Bie 
1634 ), app. f. Gr. out + epyov work; prob. in- 
tended as a quasi-Gr. rendering of Fr. hors-cC auvre, 
something lying outside the work.] A small 
space usually on the reverse of a coin or medal, 
below the principal device, for any minor inscrip- 
tion, the date, engraver’s initials, etc. Also, the 
inscription there inserted. 

1697. Evelyn’ Nwuism. v. 188 Position of the Legenda.. 
some on the Exerge only. Ibid. 08 Exurg. ^ 1761 Phil. 
Trans. LII. 20 The inscription in the exergue is formed of 
the Etruscan characters. 1842 Brande Diet. Sc. Lit. ft Art 
833/1 When occupyingthe lower extremity of the pieces, and 
separated from the rest by a horizontal line, they [the words] 
are termed the exergue. 1864 C. W. Kikg Gnostics 54 In 
the exergue is set out a table supporting a loaf. 

transf. 1851 Landor Fopery 49 Never tear a hole in the 
exergue of the pantaloon because they have been sitting in 
a dirty place. 

Exe'rgum. [Latinized form of prec., as if ad. 
Gr. *t£epyov.'] =■ prec. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1856 W. H. Smyth Catal. 
Northumberland" s Horn. Family Coins 232 On the exergum 
P(ubllus) Galb(a). 

■f Exe'vt f pp/e. and///, a. Obs. fad. L. ex' s)ert-us 
pa. pple. of exscrere to Exert.] Used as pa. pplc. 
of next. Also as //l. a. Exsert, Exseuted. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxxix, The self-same 
power (Which is exert upon each mortall wightb Ibid. 11. ii. 
j. i, To view the various frie from their dark wombs exert. 
1661 Lovell Hist. Anint. *5- Min. Introd., They [the teeth] 
are not exert or serrate in any [animals] that are horned : but 
concavous in all. 

Exert (egznuf), v. [f. L. exert -, better exsert 
ppl. stem of exscrere to put forth, bring out, f. ex- 
oi\t+ser2re to bind, entwine. The formation is 
prob. due to antithesis with iitsererc to Insert, 
See Exsert v.] 

+ 1. traits. To thrust forth ; to push out or tip ; 
to discharge (a seed) ; to emit (light, etc.). Obs. 
Cf. Exsert. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. Retig. if. v. 231 The seeds of 
venome. .will infallibly be exerted to our mischief, a 1688 
Cudwortii Immut. Mor. ty. i. §11 He that should say the 
Sun had a Power of exerting Light out of his own Body. 
1690 J. Banister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 671 The Film, 
the Nautilus . . exerts, may be analogous to this. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 596 Apple Trees, whose Trunks 
are strong to bear Their spreading Boughs, exert themselves 
in Air, 1708 J. Phiufs Cyder 11. 60 The Orchart loves to 
wave With Winter Winds, before the Gems exert Their 
feeble Heads. 

fb. To bring to light (something previously 
hidden) ; to exhibit, reveal. Also, to put forth 
in action (one’s latent character). Obs. [Cf. L. 
paulatim exseruit / rincipem , Suet. Tib.] 
a 1700 Dryden fj.), The several parts lay hidden in the 
piece, Th’ occasion but exerted that or this. 17XX Addison 
Sped. No. 130 F z Mv Friend was in some doubt whether 
he should not exert the Justice of the Peace upon such a 
Band of Lawless Vagrants. 1743 Fielding Wedding-day 
ir. i, They lead us into ruin with the face of angels, and 
when the door is shut on us, exert the devil. 

2. To manifest in action, bring into active opera- 
tion (force, a quality, etc.) ; to exercise, bring to 
bear, f To exert every nerve = to strain every 
nerve. 

1681 Flavel Right. Mads Ref. 210 God’s Faithfulness., 
is actuated, and exerted in his. Providences. 1693 South 
Serin. 582 The fore mentioned faith . . will . . recover and exert 
itself. X7ix Addison Sped. No. 112 p 1 And exerting all 
such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of 
the Village.^ 2766 Goldsm ; Vic. IV. xii, Deborah exerted 
much sagacity in conjecturing. 1781 Burke Corr. (18441 II. 
453, I should have exerted every nerve for Mr. Laurens. 
1804 Men f. fritl.fCll. 298 To exert a power truly consistent 
with their constitutional prerogative. 1816 J. Smith Patio - 
rama Sc. ft Art 1 1 . 303 All bodies are capable of exerting 
electrical attraction, i860 Tyndall Gtac. it. xxi. 344 Sup- 
posing, .the unimpeded thrust of the whole glacier . . to be 
exerted on the ice at the Montan vert, etc. a 1862 Buckle 
Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 133 In the middle ages the influence of 
the church was almost invariably exerted on the side of 
order and peace. 

3. To exert oneself', to put forth one’s latent 
powers ; to use efforts or endeavours ; to strive. 

1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. Wks. 1874 I. 35 By thus exerting 
ourselves, we obtain and enjoy these objects. 1796 H. 
H unter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799)1.62 Every indivi- 
dual.. is under obligation to exert himself for the general 
good. 1861 Trollofe Barchester T. xiii, Every one must 
now exert himself who would not choose to go to the 
wall. * 

4 b. intr. for rejl. Obs. 

a 1749 Philips Pasrorals v, To try How art exerting, 
might with nature vie. X799 Mackintosh Law Nat. ft 
Nations Wks. 1846 I. 363 Other men. .have exerted to dis- 
guise the most miserable common-places in the shape of 
paradox. 

+ 4. To perform, practise. Obs. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, iii. 29 An occasioning him to 
exert an operation of his mind which he did not before, 
1667 Sydenham in J. Brown Ilorx Subsec. Ser. 1. (1882) 125 
If it shall happen yt the Mercury shall.. exert its operation 
by stoolcs. a 17x6 South f J.), When the will has exerted 
an act cf command^ upon any faculty of the soul. 1757 
Burke A l ridgy; t. Eng. Hist. in. Jv," The youth.. after ex- 
erting many useless acts of unfortunate bravery, fell in 
battle. 


Exerted (egzouted),///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 

f 1. Thrust out ; projecting ; Exserted. Obs. 

1697 Dryden sEtieid xi. 944 Resistless, through the War, 
Camilla rode. . One side was bare for her exerted Brest. 1698 
Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. zr3 Eyes Black, small, vivid 
and exerted. 1756 T. Amory f. Bu tide (1770) I. xiii. 51 Its 
exerted clavicle has several volutions. x8x6 Kirby & Sp. 
Entoinol. iv. (1828) I. 121 With a very long exerted sting. 
1823 W. Scoresdy^ frnl. North Whale Fishery 418 The 
front teeth of both jaws would appear to be exerted during 
the life of the animal. 

2. Roused to effort ; brought into vigorous ac- 
tion ; strained. 

1675 M. Ci.iFroRD Hum. Reason in Phettix (1708) II. 550 
Men often move their Bodies, without any particular ex- 
erted Thought of doing so. 1701 Rowe A tub. Step-moth. 1. 
i, The utmost Power of my exerted Soul Preserves a being 
only for your sendee. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xvii. 767 His 
exerted sight Pass’d this and that way, through the ranks 
of fight. Ibid. xvn. 833 Two mules, .with exerted strength, 
Drag some vast beam. 

Hence Exe'rtedness, rare~ 1 i the quality of 
being exerted or brought into vigorous action. 

x68x H. More Exp. Dan. iii. 74 The ethereal purity, ex- 
ertedness, and activity of their [Angels’] nature. 

Exerting (egzautiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-jngL] The action of the vb, Exert; fan in- 
stance of this, an exertion. 

1676 Hale Coniempl. 1. (1689) 260 This habit of piety in 
your soul, .will put forth actual exertings of it self in appli- 
cations of short occasional prayers. 2677 — Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. i. 31 This analogical Providence, .though it accomo- 
date net it self to the finger in those exertings of those 
Senses of Seeing or hearing, yet, etc. 1695 Pepys Let. Tan- 
ner in Academy 23 Aug. (1890) 152/2 Inviteing our learned 
Professor to y 3 exerting of his Strength. 

Exertion (egzaujbnl. [as if ad. L. *ex ertion- 
em (exsertion-eui ) : see Exert v. and Exsertion.] 

+ 1. The action of putting forth; manifestation, 
display. Const, of. Obs. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 252 O my Soul take 
thy allowed pleasure in such exertions of God, as thou dost 
now experience in thyself. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 
33 Could we.. apprehend the ideated man, and as he stood 
in the intellect of God upon the first exertion by creation. 
a 1768 Secker Senti. I. x, A proper exertion of that chear- 
fulness, which God hath plainly designed us to shew. 1796 
Jane Austen Sense ft Sens. (1849) 99 An exertion of spirits, 
which increased with her increase of emotion. 

2. The action or habit of exerting or putting 
into active operation (an organ, the faculties, or 
habit of the body or mind) ; the action of exer- 
cising or putting in force (power, a principle). 
Also an instance of this. Const, of. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. i. 21 The several exertions 
of the several organs relating to their several functions. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 88 Habits of Jhe 
mind are produced by the exertion of inward practical 
principles. 2756 Burke Viud. Nat. Soc. Wks. 2842 I. 15 A 
timidity which hinders the full exertion of his faculties. 
1762-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (180 6) III. App. iii. 6co [Eliza- 
beth's] imperious temper, .rendered her exertions of power 
violent and frequent. 1828 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
vi. 568 Carrying the exertion of their powers to a height 
more extraordinary than they had before attempted. 2828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxiv, By a skilful exertion of strength 
and address, the body of Bonthronwas placed safely on the 
ground. 

attrib. 1889 Ptill Mall G. 2 Dec. 6/2 Exertion money, 
that is, the girls are set to work against one another by the 
promise that those who work hardest shall be paid, .extra. 

3. The action of exerting oneself; vigorous ac- 
tion ; effort ; an instance or mode of exerting 
oneself. 

2777 Robertson Hist. Amer. I. n, 125 The constitution 
of their bodies [was] naturally, .unaccustomed to the labo- 
rious exertions of industry. ^ 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) 11. xxxvi, Working the dumb-bells and 
other irrational exertions. i8to Wellington in Giirw. 
Disp. VI. 327 To stimulate others to similar exertions. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. lxi. 100 The fire was soon 
extinguished by the exertions of the soldiers. 2855 Sir H. 
Douglas Mil. Bridges vi. 289 Every exertion should be 
made.. to restore a passage. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xxii. 
152 To keep up the proper supply of heat by increased | 
exertion. 1876 J. H Newman Hist. Sk. I. 11. i. 247 His 
health, .was as yet unequal to the exertion of pleading. 

Exertive (egzautiv), a. [f. Exert v. + -ive.] 

1. Tending to exert or rouse to action. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xi. (1877) I. 186 Exer. 
live faculties, the best expression to denote the faculties — 
of will and desire. 18-8 i_J. C. Dolan in Pennsylv. Sch. 
yrw/.^XXX. 82 The will is universally conceded to be the 
conative or exertive faculty. 

2. (Meaning obscure : perh. some error in text.) 

# 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 24 Be Fische in flude swowrn- 
ing so exertiue. 

+ ExeTtment. Obs. rare— *. [f. Exert z/.+ 
-ment.] The action of exerting; display, exer- 
tion. 

2696 Edwards Exist, ft Prov ul. God 1. xj>3 This unusual 
exertment of divine providence we of this nation . . have 
lately felt with surprise, i860 Worcestf.r cites Clarke. 

+ Exe’sion. Obs . [as if ad. L. *exesion-cm , n. 
of action f. exedtre (see Exede), f. ex- out -f erf He 
to eat.] The action of eating out. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xvi. 145 Theophrastus 
..denieth the excsion or forcing through the bellyjof the 
viper]. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Contpit. 87 Exesion is made 
bytarrying for Concoction. 1775 in Asm 

Esestuate, -citing, -ation : see Ex.estuate. 


Exeter (e'ksrtoj). The name of an English 
city, used attrib. in Exeler-elm (see quot.). Also, 
as the name of a bait for salmon. 

x88z Garden 11 Nov. 419/^ The Exeter Elm.. is simply a 
fastigiate variety. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 54 Phan- 
toms, Exeters. .and various other Baits for Salmon. 

II Exeunt (e*ksf|zmt), v. [L. exeunt they go out, 
3 rd. pers. pi. pres, indie, of exire to go out : see 
Exit.] A stage direction (orig. Exeunt : see 
Exeat) signifying that at this point two or more 
actors leave the stage. So in Exeunt omnes 'all 
go out*, a direction for all to retire. 

c 1485 Digly Myst . (1882) iv. 832 We shall gife hire at- 
tendance. .Exeunt. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI If i.ii.214 Kin. 
By day and night Hee’s Traytor to th’ height. Exeunt. 
1673 Dryden State Innoc . nr. i, [Stage direction].. the two 
Angels exeunt severally. 1779 Sheridan Critic ir.ii, Exeunt 
praying, .would vary the established mode of springing off 
with a glance at the pit. 

II Ex facie (cks f?''Jl|f). Sc. Law. [L. ex out of 
+ facie, abl. of facies face.] On (lit. from) the 
face (of a document) ; so far as appears from the 
document itself. Also attrib. 

1861 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 348/2 A deed ex facie valid 
and regular, but. .reducible on the head of deathbed, etc. 
Ibid., Ex facie nullities, whether at common law or founded 
on statute, are pleadable by way of exception. 
Exfamili ation (cdcsfamblii^'Jan). rare - 1 . [n. 
of action f. Ex- 4 - L .fainilia family, on analogy of 
expatriation .] Exclusion from a family. 

1879 Hearn A ryan Household 131 This power of admission 
on the one side, and on the other side of expatriation, or, 
perhaps, I should rather say of exfamiHation. 

Exfetation (eksfift^Jan). Med. rare* 0 . Also 
exfeetation. [f. Ex- prefrf + L. feta- rc to im- 
pregnate : see -ation.] 1 Imperfect fetation in 
some organ exterior to the uterus’ (Hoblyn 1858 ). 
Exfiltration (e-ksfiltr^-Jbn). rare— 1 . [n. of 
action f. E x-pref 1 + Filt(e)r : see -ation.] The 
action or process of filtering out. 

1 878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 25 Zeolites 'ore 
products of exfiltration or of the internal decomposition and 
transmutation of the mother rock/ 

Exflect (eksfle'kt), v. rare ~ l . [f. Ex- + L.yfoY- 
ere to bend, turn.] trails. To bend ont or outwards. 

1877 Coues Fur A turn. vii. 204 The lower border is.. 
emarginate, and the angle itself is scarcely, .exflected. 

Ex-focal (eksfo«*kal), a. rare- 1 , [f. Ex- 
pref. f + Focal.] Not passing through the focus. 

x88x T. Stevenson in Nature XXIII. 560 The ex-focal 
rays proceeding from the outer edges of the flame. 

f Exfo’diate. V. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. L. exfodi- 
stem of exfodere (effodere) to dig out or up (f. ex- 
out + fodfre to dig) + -ate 2.] traits. To dig out. 
a x86o *Used somewhere by H. H. Wilson’ (F. Hall). 
Hence Exfo'dlated ppl. a. Exfodia’tion, the 
action or process of digging out ; in quot.yi^. 

2795 Hull Advertiser 24 Oct. 4/3 The women carefully 
wash the . . exfodiated clay. 2823 Nezo Monthly Mag. VI I . 
124 It was necessary that he should attain the light by a 
long process of exfodiation [ printed exfodation]. 
Exfeetation, var. form of Exfetation. 
Exfoliate (eksfja*li|<rit), v. [f. late L. exfolidl- 
ppl. stem of exfolidre to strip of leaves, f. ex - (see 
E K-pref. 1 ) + folium leaf : see -ate 3. (In Fr. ex - 
folier.) Cf. Ef foliate.] 

1. trans. a. Pathol. To cast off, shed (the cuticle, 
the surface of a bone) in the form of * leaves ’ or 
scales, b. Surg. To remove the surface of (a 
bone, etc.) by exfoliation. 

2622 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 391 Nature doth 
of her self exfoliate, and cast off the part putrid. 2672 
Shadwell Humorist v, I have hurt myself just upon the 
shin-bone that was exfoliated. 2683 Salmon Doron Med. 

11. 588 It is an excellent thing to scale and exfoliate Bones. 
*799 Med. frnl. II. 446 The other [wound] continued . . to . 
exfoliate a little bone ; 1810 CJtarac. in Ann. Reg. 1808 
1 16 Animals that exfoliate their cuticle annually. 

2. intr. Of a bone, horny substance, a scar, the 
skin, etc. : To separate or come off in thin leaf- 
like layers or scales ; to desquamate, scale off. 

2676 Wiseman Cltirurg, Treat, u. vii. 184 The Heel-bone 
. .rarely exfoliates by rough handling. 2774 Goldsh. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) II. 1. vi, 26 [The horny helmet of the casso- 
wary] exfoliates slowly like the beak. • 2807 Med. 7 rn '\ 
XVII. 278 The eschar produced by the caustic exfoliated 
very kindly. 2828 Art Preserv. Feet 177 The nails.. are 
subject . . to exfoliate. 2844-551 G. Bird Grin. Deposits 
(cd. 5) 359 The warm bath was daily used as soon as the skin 
began to exfoliate. 1856 Kane A rct. Expl. II. xi. 34 Down 
with a frozen heel ; the bone exfoliating. 

3. transf. a. Of the cellular tissue of trees : To 
peel off. Of the trunk : To throw off layers of 
bark. b. Of minerals, metals, rocks, etc. : To 
split into lamina?, come off in layers or scales. 

2807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bat. 23 The Cellular Integument 
exfoliates, .in trees. r8rx Pinkerton Petral. I. 502 Trunks 
of trees, lying one on the other, .easily exfoliate, by drying 
in the open air. 2832 J. Holland Plant f. Metals I. 15 2 
The wrought iron exfoliates, or separates in lamina;. *°39 
Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 502 The columnar green* . 
stone exfoliates at the angles of the prisms. . 186* Dana 
Man. Geol. 64 Before the blowpipe it [anhydrite? docs not 
exfoliate like gypsum. 2879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 

145/1 The fire is only moderate at first, lest tbc cupel should 
crack and exfoliate by being too suddenly heated. 
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4 . traits. In etymological sense : To unfold the 
leaves of ; to open oat, develop. In quot .fg. 

1808 Knox & J ebb Corr. I. 447 To make a sermon out of. 
one of his discourses, .partly, by exfoliating ideas, that are 
like^ rosebuds. ^ 1877 Wraxall tr. Hugos Miser ables v. 
xxxix. 26 Questions exfoliated themselves. 

Hence Exfo'liated, Exfoliating ppl . adjs. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg . Treat, v. ix. 398 The exfoliated 
edges of the bone. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 The columns 
were getting rusty and exfoliated. 1882 Times 23 Mar. 9/5 
The dust of their exfoliating skin. 

Exfoliation(eksf<Ju:li,^i-j3n). [a. F. exfoliation , 
f. as prec. : see -ation.] 

1 . Surg. and Path. The action or process of 
exfoliating. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat . iv. iv. 264 The bone laid 
bare in order to Exfoliation. C1720 W. Gibson Farrier s 
D ispens. 1. i. (1734) 25 Euphorbium. .It’s Tincture is often 
applied to Bones that are laid bare, to hasten an Exfolia- 
tion.^ 1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 51 The Exfoliation which 
Cartilages are subject to. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat . 
(1807) 89 The cricoid cartilage, being converted into bone, 
was separated by exfoliation. x8sr Carpenter Man. PAys. 
(ed. 2) 173 This moulting is precisely analogous to the ex- 
toliation and new formation of the Epidermis, in Man. 

b. transf. Cf. Exfoliate 3. 

1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 31 This stone is., 
subject to perpetual exfoliation. 1816 R. Jameson Char. 
Min. (1817) 294 Exfoliation, or the separation of the folia 
of a mineral from each other. 1848-53 Layard Nineveh ix. 
223 A kind of exfoliation had taken place on the surface of 
the glass vase, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. i. 6 The exfoliation 
of rails, the fibres of iron, etc. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phatier. <$• Ferns 413 In old age they [ parenchyma- 
tous cells] die off . . after breaking up into layers or rows 
(exfoliation). 

2 . That which is exfoliated ; an exfoliated por- 
tion ; a ‘ coat 9 or layer in the stem of a tree. 

1750 G. Hughes Barbadocs no The several exfoliations 
of its [a tree's] green part were equal in number to its 
branches. 1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 238 The 
spongelets of the aerial roots consist of. .exfoliations of the 
cpiphlceum. 1876GROSS Dis. Bladder 27 Such casts.. are 
mistaken for exfoliations of the lining membrane. 

Exfoliative (eksfi?o*li£tiv), a. and sb. [a. F. 
exfoliatif - ive , f. exfolier , ad. L. exfolidre : see 
Exfoliate v. + -ive.] 

A. adj. 4 Capable of causing, or favourable to, 
exfoliation 1 (S 'yd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Exfoliative Trepan, one proper to 
scrape, and at the same time to pierce a bone, and so to ex- 
foliate or raise several leaves or flakes one after another. 
1746 Amyand in Phil. Trans. XL IV. 196 With the exfo- 
liative Trepan, to make a fair Opening into the medullary 
Cavity of the Bone. 18 75 H. Walton Dis. Eye 494 Occa- 
sionally an exfoliative effort is seen on the surface of the eye. 
jB. sb. Something which produces exfoliation. 
1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 11. vii. 185 Dress the Bone 
with the milder Exfoliatives, and keep the Ulcer open, till 
the burnt Bone cast off. 

Exforcipate (ehsfousiptfit) nonce wd. [f. Ex- 
prefX + L. forcip-em forceps + -ate 3 .] traits. To 
extract with a forceps. In quot.y%*. 

3838 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 383 Wrapped up in the 
womb of this or that text of Scripture to be exforcipated by 
the logico-obstetric skill of High Church doctors. 

f Exfirse, v. Obs. rare — *. = Effuse v. 
i6iz W. Parkes Curtainc-Dr. (1876) 16 View' with what 
delight and greedincsse of appetite he [the drunkard) in- 
fuseth and exfuseth, powres out and powres in. 

f Exonerate, Obs. rare. [f. Ex- prefix + 
Generate vi] traits. To generate or produce out 
of something else. Hence Exge’nerated ppl. a. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behind s Rein. Wks., Apol. Perfect. 9 
The Divine Love is an Exgenerated Substance. Ibid., met 
Apol. Tylcken 47 How is the New Birth performed inUs? 
is it entering in or exgenerating? is it not performed in us 
in our Souls ? 

Esgurgitate, obs. var. of Egurgitate. Hence 
Exgmrgita/tion, Obs. (see quot.) 

1623-6 Cockeram, Exgurgitate, to vomit. 1730-6 Bailey 
( folio). Exgurgitation , a casting or voiding up. 

Exh-. In the more common of the words 
beginning with these letters, such as exhaust, ex- 
hibit , the h is usually silent ; many persons, how- 
ever, sound it (esp. in deliberate or public utter- 
ance) when the word has the stress on the second 
syllable. To avoid inconvenient repetition the 
more frequent of the two alternative pronunciations 
will alone be indicated. In words of little colloquial 
currency the h is ordinarily sounded when it begins 
a stressed syllable. 

Exhseredate, -ation, obs. ff. Exheredate, 
-ation. 

Exhalable (egz-, eksihJLlab’l), a. Also 7 
-ible. [f. Exhale v. + -able.] That can be ex- 
haled ; capable of being evaporated. 

1675 Grew Anat. Plants, Led. vi. (1682) 291 Plants, 
whose Virtue lieth in their exhalible Parts, a 1691 Boyle 
Hist. Air viii. (1692) 29 The Body by Exsiccation is de- 
prived of those liquid and exhalable Parts. 174 ® Phil. 
Trans. XLV. 544 These exhalable Parts. 177S in Ash. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exhalant (egz-, eksjbfWant), a. and sb. Also 
8-9 -ent. [a. Fr. exhalant, ad. L. ex Adlan t-em, f. 
exhdldre to Exhale.] 

A. adj. 

I. That exhales, exhaling. 


183 x Ed in. Rev. XIX. 52 Carbonic acid., is., given out 
directly by the exhalent vessels of the lungs. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollusca n. 243 The exhalent siphon [in Bivalves] 
has but a single row of tentacles. 1883 C. F. Holder in 
Harper’s Mag. Jan. 187/2 Their orifices so arranged that 
the inhalent are upon the outside of the cylinder, and the 
exhalent upon the inner side. 

2. Exhalant ( artery , vessel, etc.) : that transfuses 
or conveys (blood, etc.) in minute quantities. 

3 77 iT.P E rcival Ess. Med. fy Fxperim. (1777) I. 253 The 
lymph which is thrown out, from the exhalant arteries, into 
the intestines. 1782 A. Monro Anat. 35 These exhalent 
arteries must have corresponding absorbent veins. 1830 
R. Knox Bcclard's Anat. i8x Exhalent arterioles opening 
at the surface of the peritoneum. 1847 Youatt Horse xii. 
252 Increased action of the exhalent vessels. 

B. sb. An exhalant vessel or organ. Obs. 

1796 Mitchill in Morse Amer. Geog. I. zoo note. Its 
odour resides in the cuticular exhalants. 3805 W. Saun- 
ders Min. Waters. 463 In fever, .the exhalents on the sur- 
face of the body will not admit of a free passage to the per- 
spirable fluid. 1820 E. P. Luscombe Health of Soldiers 46 
The Sun’s rays, by which the exhalants on the surface of 
the body are kept in a state of high excitement, a 1841 Sir 
A. Cooper in T. Graham Dom. Med. (1844) 407 Dropsy., 
arises from an increased action of the exhalents. 

attrib. 1836 Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 605/1 The important 
exhalent function of the skin is annihilated. 

+ Exhalate, v. Obs. Also 7 e xii all ate. [f. 
L. cxhalat- ppl. stem of exhdldre to Exhale.] 

1. traits, a. To send off as vapour; to evaporate, 
b. To produce by evaporation. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. (1608) 282 The flitting 
Clouds it [the sea] cease-les exhalates. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
houers Bk. P/tysicke 70/1 Let it seeth till it be sodden, and 
exhalatede awaye the depth of thre fingers. 1600 W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602) 334 Dewes of cold, .deuotions. . 
mixt with exhalated smokes of. .sublimed aspires. 1643 I. 
Steer tr. Pabridus ’ Exp. Chirurg. xii. 47 Those sharpe.. 
humours maybe exhallated. .by the pores of the skin. 

2. intr. a. = Exhale 2. b. (See quot. 1623.) 

1599 A. M. tr* Gabel hone Vs Bk. Physicke 125/1 Cover the 
same least the vigor therof exhalate. 1623 Cockeram ii, 
To Breath on something, Exhalate, Euaporate. 

Exhalation (eksal^i-Jan). Forms: 4-6 exa- 
lacion, (4 -tion, 5 -cyon, 6 -tione), 5 exala- 
cioun, -cyouzt, 6- exhalation, [ad. L. exhalation - 
cm, n. of action f. exhdldre to Exhale.] 

1. The action or process of exhaling, breathing 
forth or throwing 0 ff in the form of vapour ; evapo- 
ration. Const, of. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xv. (Tollem. MS.), To 
hot sunne . . make)? to greet exalacion and wastynge of J»e 
kynde hete. c 1400 Lai franc’s Cirurg. 11. iii. 152 It is 
drede of sodeyn dee]?, for sodeyn exalacioun of ]>e spiritis. 
1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. xxxji. 39 The Feuer is dis- 
solued with . . exhalation and exsication. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch’s M or. 41 The aire.. by exhalation is elevated, 
and doth rise from the earth. 3676 Grew Anat. Plants, 
Led. ii. (1682) 240 Exhalation ; when not only fumes, but 
visible steams are produced. 3836 Todd Cyd. Anat. 1 . 
135/2 The skin and pulmonary surface are the great imple- 
ments of exhalation among animals. 

fig. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 60 A Pinnacle of 
Grandeur above all exhalation of scandal. 

b. The action of emitting the breath ; expira- 
tion ; an instance of this ; a puff. Also fg. the blow- : 
ing off or getting rid of (anger, excitement, etc.) 

«i734 North Lives l. 416 After these exhalations, .his 
mina became more composed. 1834 T. Medwin Angler in 
Wales I. 249 There are some who. .shorten the brief span 
of our (a cigar’s] being, making it only a few volcanic ex- 
halations. 1854 Emerson Lett. % Soc. Aims, Poet. «$• 
Imag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 159 The length of lines in songs 
. . is determined by the inhalation and exhalation of the 
lungs. 1878 H. James Europeans I. ii. 73 Gertrude gave 
a little long, soft exhalation. 

2. cotter. That which is exhaled ; a mist, vapour, 
etc.; an emanation or effluvium, a scent. Also eollecL 

1393 Gower Conf III. 95 Through divers exalations.. 
Men sene diverse forme appere Of fire. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xiv. iii. (1495) 469 Hylles gendre exala- 
cyon, smokes and vapours. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
287 She ouery stynking exalacyoun Of b e eyr bare alwey 
ful heuyly. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 64 Sickenesses, 
whiche undoubtedly dooe growe of corrupt exlialacions 
ventynge out of mens bodies. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 
i b, Abstain from soche meates, as . . make exalacion, or 
smoke up into the braine. 1630 Rowlands Martin Mark- 
all 32 So noysome an exhalation, that birds, .are poysoned 
with the very breath and ayre thereof. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 78 r 2 The Indian wanders among his native 
spices without any sense of their exhalations. 1862 Meri- 
vale Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. lx. 282 Nero’s golden house 
had risen like an exhalation, and like an exhalation it dis- 
appeared. 3869 E. A. Parkes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 137 
Pulmonary and cutaneous exhalations of men. 
fig. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 11a, Exhalations, drawen vp 
to the heauen of honor, from the dunghil of obiect fortune. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 342 The turbid malarious ex- 
halations of visionary excitement. 

3. A body or portion of vapour, usually en- 
kindled vapour ; a meteor, arch. 

3561 Eden Arte Nauig. 11. xx. 51b, Shining exhalations 
..appeare in tempestes. i6or Shaks. ful. C . 1/. j. 44 The 
exhalations, whizzing in the ayre, Giue so much light, that 
I may reade by them. 1660 Glanvill Vanity Dogm. xviii. 

174 The Galaxy is no exhalation from the Earth, but an 
heap of smaller Luminaries. 3720 Ozell tr. Verlot’s Rom. 
Rep. I. iv. 201 This Year . . fiery Exhalations were seen in 
the Air. 1871 Farrar IVitn. Hist. ii. 58 The star of the 
shepherds was a meteoric exhalation, 
t Exh.alati.ve, a. Obs. rare l . [f. L. cxhalat- 


ppl. stem of exhdldre (see Exhale) + -ive.] Oi 
a nature to be exhaled ; exhalable. 

*594 Flat New Sorts of Soil 25 When they [come and 
other seedes] are ripe . . the exhalative water flyeth away, 
and the generative remaineth. 

Exbalatory (egz-, eksjharlatsri). [as if ad. 
L. *exhdldlorium, f. exhdldre to Exhale + -om\] 
A passage or vent for exhalation (of gas). 

1813 Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 138 In Persia, there arc 
several natural exhalatories of hydrogen gas. 

Exhale (egz-, cks,h?*'l), vA Forms : 5 exale, 
6 exhall, 7 exhael, 8 exhal, 7- exhale, [ad. F. 
exhaler , ad. L. exhdla-re to breathe out, evaporate, 
f. ex- out + hdldre to breathe.] 

X. To give, pass, or draw off in vapour. 

1 . trans. To breathe, give forth, or disengage 
'from the surface ; to send up (fumes, gas, vapour, 
etc.) ; to give off in vapour. Also fig. 

<zi6z8 Sir J. Beaumont Epiph. in Farr S. P. fas. I (1848) 
144 We shall exhale our vapours vp direct. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 29 It had lost near two drams of its former 
weight, which was exhaled by insensible Transpiration. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 421 Nor doth the Moon no nourish, 
ment exhale. From her moist Continent to higher Orbes. 
2727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv, (1840) 103 The vapours which 
by their acquired heat they nave exhaled. 177a Sir W. 
Jones Laura Poems (1777) 80 Every bower exhal’d the 
sweets of May. 1805 W. Saunders Min. IVafers 248 This 
mineral water .. exhales no perceptible smell. 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Conne: r. Pliys. Sc. xxvii. 301 They [plants] ex- 
hale oxygen. 1870 Emerson Soc. <5- Solit., Civiliz. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 38 Eloquence, .may warm itself until it exhales 
symbols of every kind and colour. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
67 Water . . exhaled from the leaves of plants and from the 
lungs and skin of animals. 

2 . intr. Of vapour, perfume, fheat, etc. : To 
pass off into the air. Of a liquid, etc. : To pass 
off as vapour ; to evaporate. Const .from, out of 

c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 11. iii. 149 (MS. B) Spirites ex- 
ale J> whyche )>at bu]» frendys, bobe to pe body Be eke to be 
soule. c 1420 Pallad. on Huso. r. 303 Se the floode De 
goode ther thou will duellc : Forofteof it exaleth myst im- 
pure. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 399 Fire doth lick up the Spirits 
and Blood of the Body, so as they exhale. 1641 French 
Distill. iii.Jifisi) 66 Let it be melted, .with a soft fire, that 
all the moisture may exhale. 1707 Curios, in Husb. <5- 
Gard. 257 Cover the Earth with good Straw-Mats, that 
the Heat may not exhale. 1718 J. Chamberlayjie Rd/g .* 
Philos. (1730) II. xviii. §6 The same has been observed as 
to Acid Liquors, by thesowre Smell that exhales from them. 
x 799 G- Smith Laborat. I. 329 When the matrass is made 
red hot, sulphurous matters will exhale, i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 407 When flowers 
reach their ripeness, incense exhales from them, 
b. transf. and fg. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii, iv. vii, As if all our dearest 
friends lives had exhaled with his. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 
255 When Orient Light Exhaling first from Darkness they 
beheld. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 710 His Hopes 
exhal’d Jn empty Smoke. 1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe 
III. xviii. § 35. 561 His indignation exhaled in a letter to 
the Count d’ Artois. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. f, ■ It. frills. I. 
274 The illusion and lifelikeness . . exhales out of a picture 
as it grows old. 

3 . Phys. and Path. Of animal fluids : To pass off 
in minute quantities through a membrane or blood- 
vessel. Also in passive. 

0x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 126 (MS. A) pei loken if ony 
ping exale out bi ]?Uke rimelle— as blod or ony other mater, 
1830 R. Knox Blclard's Anat. 79 The fluid which the ulti- 
mate ramifications of the arteries exhale in it [the cellular 
tissue]. 1834 M'Muktrie Cuviers Anint. Kingd. 19 The 
extremities of the vessels simply spread, themselves over 
large surfaces, whence the produced fluid exhales. 1836 
Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 401/1 Blood is.. rarely exhaled at the 
internal surface of the bladder. 3865 Mom. Star 23 Feb., 
The blood mertly oozes through the coats of the relaxed 
vessels— in medical phrase we say it is exhaled. 

4 . trans. To draw up or drive off in the form of 
vapour ; to evaporate ; rarely , + to draw up (a 
vapour) ; to draw out the perfume of ( e.g : a rose). 

3589 Nashe in Greene’s Menaphon Pref. (Arb.) 9 The Sea 
exhaled by drops, will in continuance be drie. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. <$■ ful. in. v. 13 Yon Light.. is some Meteor that the 
Sun exhales. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 53 The Sunne 
exhales vapours from, the Sea. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 413 
The November Rose is the sweetest, having been less ex- 
haled by the Sun. 1641 French Distill, iii. (1651)65 These 
Salts must.. be calcined, which is done by exhaling their 
flegme. 1707 Curios, in Husb. 4- Gard. 235 A prodigious 
Quantity of clear Water must be exhal’d, to get an Ounce 
of dry Sediments. 182^ Scott Talism. i, Bitumen and 
sulphur, which the burning sun exhaled from the waters of 
the lake. 1836 Emerson Nature, Prospects Wks. (Bohn! 

II. 173 The. .filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and the 
wind exhale. 

b. transf. and fg. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 70 Thou, faire Sun, which 
on my earth doest shine, Exhalest this vapor-vow, 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi s Eranena io$ Teares . . not sufficient 
to exhale and evaporate the heavinesse of her heart. 1725-6 
Pope Odyss. xxn 431 The warm sun exhales their soul away. 

II. To breathe or blow forth from within. 

5 . To breathe out (life, soul, words, a prayer, etc.}. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 57 Hee exhaled into his 
eyes such deepe impression of his perfection, as that, etc. 
c 16 3 1 Chapman Iliad xviii. 196 Twelue men of greatest 
strength in Troy, left with their Hues exhald. . a 3619 
Fotherby A the an. 1. xiiL § 3 (1622) 140 In these miserable 
torments, they both, .exhaled their execrable soules. a 3638 
Mede Chr. Sacrif v. Wlcs. 11.(1672) 362 An Oration exhaled 
. .from sanctified Souls. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plagues. 
i. 355 And silent words Of mercy breathed from heaven will 
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be exhaled, .into thy wither’d heart. 1B85 Clodd Myths 
Dr. 11. ix. 203 The Romans, conceived the soul . - as ex- 
haled with the dying breath. 

6 . To blow off (as steam) ; chiefly fig. to get 
rid of (enthusiasm, wrath, etc.) as if by blowing. 
Also, To exhale oneself. Cf. Blow v. io. 

1745 Fortunate Orphan 237, I exhaled my Grief in the 
bitterest Exclamations. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. xi. 92 A . . suffered him to exhale his passion in. . 
oaths. 2831 T. L. Peacock Crotchety Castle viii. 104 T o nar- 
rate his misadventures, and exhale his budget of grievances. 
1845 Darwin in Life % Lett. (1887) I. 341, I have exhaled 
myself with a paragraph or two in my journal on the sin of 
Brazilian slavery. 3860 Pi ess r. Lab. Chcm. Wonders g 
Sulphur is exhaled from the volcanoes at the time of their 
activity, i860 W. Collins Worn. White n. narr. viii. 245, < 
I . .exhale the rest of my enthusiasm in the open air. 1867 
Month 512, 1 could not exhale my wrath before his grace. 

7. intr. To make an expiration; opposed to» 

Inhale. 

1863 Tyndall Heat Hi. 54 When we exhale, we pour out 
from the lungs carbonic acid. 

Hence Exhaled ppl. a. (in senses 1 arid 4). 

3593 Shaks. Lucr. 779 Let their exhaled unwholesome 
breaths make sick The life of purity. 1596 — 1 Hen. IP,\\ 
i. 19 Will you. .be no more an exhall’d Meteor. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643)180 That which we call a fired whirl- 
wind, being an exhaled blast set on fire, 
f Exha*le, V . 2 Ohs. Also 6 exhall. [f. Ex- 
prefA + Hale vi] To drag out or draw forth. 

1. t rat is. To drag (a person) away ; to draw (a 
thing) out of. Also ahsol. to draw (a sword) 
from the scabbard. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 11. i. 66 O Braggard vile. .The Graue 
doth gape, and doting death is neere. Therefore exhale, 
i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster hi. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 116/x Nay, 

I beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me thus. 3607 
Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 400 A mouse being flead . .and 
put unto a wound .. will presently.. exhale and draw them 
[the head of a dart, etc.] out of the same. 1615 T. Adams 
Spir. Navigators 34 Couetous wretches, that would dig to 
the Center to exhale riches. 

b. To cause (blood, tears) to flow. Const. 
from . (Prob, influenced by Exhale v. 4 .) 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 58 'Tis thy presence that 
exhales this blood From cold and empty Veines. x6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1632) 633 These words exhaled ioy- 
fuit teares from many of the hearers. 1613 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. 1. v, That did from Fida's eyes salt teares exhale. 

2. To draw up; raise (a person) to a higher 
position, rare. Cf. Exalt v. 2 . 

*595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile B vij b, Thou . . Whom 
men adore, and all the gods exhall [rime call] Into the 
hooks of endlesse memorie. 1604 Drayton Owle 689 They 
whose Minds should be exhal’d and hie. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 48 When Kings rise higher than they should, they 
exhale Subjects higher than they would. 

Exhalement (egz-, eksheHment). [f. Ex- 
hale vj + -MEN!.] = Exhalation. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 86 Nor will polished 
amber although it send forth a grosse and corporall exhale- 
ment be found a long time defective upon the exactest 
scales. 1816 Moore Go, let me Weep i. While tears, that 
from repentance flow, In bright exhalement reach the skies. 
*839 G. Darley Introd. Bcautu. 4- FI. Wks. 1. 26 Our present 
poet, .speaks, .to no end save exhalement of superfluous 
animal spirits. 

tExliaTence Obs.- 0 [f. as prec. + -ENCE.] 

‘ The action of exhaling, or matter exhaled’. 

1850 in Ogilvie. 

Exhalible : see Exhalable. 


Exhaling (egz-, eksli^Tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ex- 
hale vA + -ing l. J The action of the vb. Exhale ; 
an instance of this. 

3616 Sylvester Tobacco Battered Wks. (1621) 1146 Those 
that.. Offend the Nose, with filthy Fumes exhalings. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 333 The fifth [means to induce Putrefaction] 
,s ** b . ^ a ^ n S- -of the Principal Spirits. 

Exha’ling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] That 
exhales ; in senses of the verb. lit. and fig. 

. Boyle. New Exp. Phys. Meek. xxii. 178 The exhal- 

mg and imprison d_ steams. 176s Hamilton in Phil. Trans. 
L .15^ Evaporation is vastly promoted by a current of 

-/v S ^ a V p:iS5 ) nE T °T ‘ h '. exhalin S surf a«- >767 Gooch 
YVcrtA II ounds I. =80 Moisture, by the exhaling vessels, 
may be conveyed to the extravasated fluids. 18.1 Pinker- 
ton Pctral. II. 357 Exhaling fumes prevented him from 
approaching the upper crater. 1890 Spectator re Mar., An 
era-dwindling and exhaling experience of the conscience, 
i'jxnau, obs. var. Exhale v. 

Exlialtation, obs. form of Exaltation. 
t Exha'nce, v. Obs. Also 5-7 -ha'u)nse, 6 
exhaunce. [alteration of Enhance, after words 
beginning with Ex-.] = Enhance 2 b, 4 , 5 . 

a 1450 Knt. de !a Taur Ixi.v. <iSS8i nr Tlie iugementis of 
Godare merucilous, for.. he exhaunsithe the meke, thatbe- 
seebithe his grace and mercy, c 1590 Secret Mem. Earl 
Leicester (17061 73 He that may. .return the same [lands]. . 
into Her Majesties Hands by a fresh Exchange, Rent for 
Rent, for other Lands never exhaunced before. 1656 San- 
derson Serin. (1689) 427 Exhaunsing of Fees, trucking for 
Expedition, racking of Rents. 1667 Waterhouse Eire 
Lond.i 04 The.. pretended Labourers .. exhansed the rates 
cf their own portadge. 

t Exlxau*riate, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [irreg. f. 
L. exhaurt-re (f. ex- out + haurtrc to draw) 4 * 
-ate 3.3 trans. To draw out or forth (a humour). 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. it. 423 Powerfully exhauriates 
Serous Humors. 


t ExEatrse, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. exham-ser 


(mod.F. in this sense exaucer), earlier essaucier , 
cssaleier popular L. *exalliare, f. as exaltdre : 
see Exalt v. 6 .] trans. To hearken to, hear 
(a prayer, etc.). 

1599 A. Hume Hymns (Bannatyne Club) 7 Exhause my 
prayer and thy praise. Ibid. 29, 1, .to the Lord did .. call, 
Quhilk ever did exhause my voice & healed me with speede. 

Exhaust (egz^-st), sb. [f. Exhaust v.] The 
process or means of exhausting. 

1. a. Steam-engine. The exit of steam from the 
cylinder after having done its work in propelling 
the piston ; the passage through which this takes 
place; —Eduction 5 . (Also in similar sense with 
reference to water-power and gas engines.) 

Etymologically, this is appropriate only to the case of a 
low-pressure engine, in whtch the^ steam is literally ‘ex- 
hausted ’ from the cylinder by opening communication with 
the condenser ; but when high-pressure engines were intro- 
duced, the word continued to be used as a synonym of 
Eduction, which it has almost superseded. 

1848 Pract. Mecft. grid. I. 44, I have before seen double 
valves with the duplex steam passages, but in all of them 
the exhaust was single. 1865 Burgh Slide Valve 71 In 
some instances an increase is deemed necessary to allow a 
more free exhaust. 1875 Martin Winding Mach. 76 Back- 
pressure in the exhaust, owing to the large masses of steam 
which are suddenly let out through contracted, .passages. 
1887 J. A. Ewing in Ettcycl. Brit. XXII. 487 If duringthe 
back stroke the process of exhaust is discontinued before the 
end. 1889 Blockvj. Mag. Sept. 322 The rapid pulse-like 
beats of the exhaust [in a locomotive]. 1890 Engineer 30 
May 441 No choking of the exhaust can prevent an increase 
of speed. 

b. The process of exhausting (a vessel) of air ; 
the degree to which exhaustion is carried. 

x88o De La Rue in Nature XX. 33 The greatest exhaust 
that we have produced, 0*000055 millim. Ibid. As the 
exhaust is carried further it becomes a pale milky white. 

2. a. The production of an outward current of 
air by creating a partial vacuum, b. Any appa- 
ratus for effecting this. Cf. exhaust-fan. 

' 1852 Pract. Mech. Jrnl. V. 54 A free and copious exhaust 
is secured on both sides of the cylinder [fan]. 1884 Bath 
Herald 27 Dec. 6/4 An exhaust [in a flour mill] carries 
away the lightest particles. 1887 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 
xx/i There are two great exhausts to draw off smoke and 
heat from the stage. 1889 Daily News 2 Jan. 2/4 A steam 
exhaust, which produces an artificial air current. 

3. attrib. and Comb., chiefly in sense 1 a, as 
exhaust-passage , -pipe, -valve ; also exhaust-fan 
(— earlier exhausting fan), a fan for producing a 
current by creating a vacuum ; exhaust injector, 
an injector for feeding a steam-boiler with water, 
worked by exhaust steam; exhaust-port, the 
opening in the slide-valve of a steam-engine for 
the escape of exhaust-steam (= exhaust-passage ) ; 
exhaust-steam, the waste steam discharged from 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 815/2 * Exhaust-fin. ' 1882 
Binningham Wkly. Post 24 June 3/7 An exhaust fan for 
drying hay and corn in the stack. 1890 Engineer LXX. 
473 We have for years made ’exhaust injectors that, .utilise 
waste steam. 1848 Specif. Parley's Patent No. 12,238. 2 
’Exhaust-passage. 1854 Pract. Mech. Jrnl. VI. 115 As the 
exhaust passage [in a water pressure engine] is open to the 
pipe, the waste water passes off through this pipe. 1848 
Ibid. I. 44 The central ’exhaust port of the slide valve. 
1848 Pract. Meek. Jnd. I. 80 The ’exhaust steam from the- 
cylinders. 1890 Engineer 7 Nov. 386 ( title of paper) Treat- 
ment and Utilisation of exhaust steam. 1848 Specif. Parley's 
Patent No. 32,238. 2 The two ’exhaust valves, 
f Exhau* St, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. Also 
7 exhauste, erron. exhause d. [ad. L. exhaust- us , 
pa. pple. of exhaurire : see next.] 

A. pa. pple. (in various senses of the vb.). 

1523 Wolsey in FiddesZ^te 11. 114 The enemy exhaust of 
money. 1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1549) 123 Charges 
enforced, haue exhaust, .the more parte of your substaunce. 
1627 May Lucan vtn, They .. when their quivers ‘are ex- 
haust, must flee. 1649 D attc - Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 278 
Most men’s estates being . . now almost quite exhauste by 
the present scarsity. 1654 R. Codrington tr. Justin's Hist. 
X2i The Kingdom exhaused of souldiers did much distract 
him. 1708 Phihi*s Cider 1. 124 When the alien compost is 
exhaust, Its Native Poverty again prevails. 

B. ppl. a. = Exhausted ppl. a. in various senses. 

1621 Burtos Anat. Mel.i.ii. 1. vi. (1676)39/1 Intemperate, 

dissolute, exhaust through riot. 1624 F. White Rcpl. Fisher 
555 Contemning the merits of Christ, accounting the same 
drie and exhaust. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life ff Death (1651) 28 
The eager flames, do dry Bodies and render them exhaust and 
saplesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul in. 11. xliii, His brain 
In time woula be exhaust and void of wit. x 7 o8 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. 55 Reject the apple-cheese tho quite exhaust. 
Exhaust (egzg-st), v. [f. L. exhaust- ppl. stem 
of exhaurire ; see Exhaukiate.] 

1. trails. To draw off or out (now only, air) ; lit. 
and Jig-. 

154a Act 2- Hen. PHI, c. 24 Innumerable surnmes of monei, 
crafteli exhausted out of this realme. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. 
iii. 119 The Babe, Whose dimpled smiles from Fooles ex- 
haust their mercy. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry 
rr. 1, Your thankless Cruelty, and Savage Manners . . Exhaust 
these Floods [of tears]. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plague 23 Exhaust a convenient proportion of bloud. 1705 
Derham in Lett. Lit . Men (Camden) 319 Those., with 
double Barrells . . exhaust the air with greater ease and 
quickness. 3728 Earhery tr. Burnet's St. Dead I. 357 
^ hese things we have exhausted from the sacred Scriptures. 
1839 G. Bird Nat. Phil. 101 Exhaust the air from beneath 


the bladder. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Brcakf. 71 xii, 
Putting an animal under the bell of an air-pump and ex- 
hausting the air from it. 

'f'b. To take a draught of; to drink or suck 
up. Cf. L. exhaurire vinum. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Poy. II. u. 331 The Dragon thrusteth his 
head into his [the Elephant sj tronke and exhausteth his 
breath. _ 1626 Bacon Sylva § 360 Some that have kept 
Chamelions. .might observe their Bellies to swell after they 
had exhausted the air. 1679 Jane Fast. Serin. 8 Salman- 
asser. - like an insatiable gulph devoured and exhausted all. 

2. To use lip completely (either a materia] or 
immaterial thing) ; to expend the whole of ; to 
consume entirely. 

3533 Elyot Cast.Hclthc 11. vii. (1541) 18 b, The fyre bathe 
not exhausted the moysture of them, a 3704 Locke (J.\ 
Though the knowledgetheyhaveleftusbe worth our study, 
yet they exhausted -not all its treasures. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. 555 Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage! 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 87^3 4 A student may easily 
exhaust his life in comparing divines and moralists, 3786 
Burke JP, Hastings Wks. 3842 II. 125 Whatever relief was 
given . . the same was soon exhausted. 1853 H. Rogers Ed. 
Faith 223 How do they almost exhaust the resources of 
language to express their sentiments. 

f b. in weaker sense : To expend, spend. Obs. 
3616 Bullokar, Exhaust to consume, spend, or waste. 
3659 Hammond On Ps. xvii. 14 Paraphr. 87 To leave abun- 
dantly to their children. .having no care of charity or mercy 
to others, on which to exhaust anything. 

c. To account for or utilize the whole number 
or quantity of (anything). 

3748 Hartley Obscrz\ Man 11. i. 23 In the same manner 
as Mathematical Quantities are exhausted by the Terms of 
an infinite Series. 38x6 Bentham Chrcstovt. 241 The parts 
. .exhaust the contents of the whole. 3846 Mill Logic ml 
xxv. § 6 There have taken place a sufficient number of draw- 
ings to exhaust all the possibly combinations. 3874M0RLEY 
Compromise (1886) 227 Good ideas are not all exhausted by 
the ancient forms. 

3. To empty by drawing the contents off or out ; 
to drain ; to empty of (specified contents). 

3614 Earl Stirling Doomsday 3rd Hour lxxvi,The Jitle 
Brookes exhausted in their Springs. 1660 Boyle New Exp. 
Pkys. Meek. Proem 19 We never were able totally to exhaust 
the Receiver. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg. Mi. 484 The.. 
Udders never fail ; Hut when they seem exhausted, swell the 
Pail. 3784 Specif. Watt's Patent No. 1432 Which vessel 
[a condenser] by cooling and condensing part of the steam 
does partly exhaust the steam vessel [i.e. the cylinder]. 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 338 Having ..closed 
my^ nostrils and exhausted my lungs, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
11. iii. 245 A tube which could be exhausted of air. 1871 — 
Fragrn. Sc. (ed. 6) I. ii. 38 Let us suppose the glass tube., 
to be exhausted by an air-pump. 

b. refl. Of a river : To empty itself, rare. 

1833 Lytton Eng. % English mi. i, The waters of Terek 
exhaust themselves in the Caspian Sea. 

c. intr. Of steam : To escape from the cylinder 
after doing its work ; cf. Exhaust sb. 1 a. 

1851 Pract . Meek. Jrnl. IV. 146 The steam exhausts 
through the centre opening. 1865 Burch Slide Valve 52 
Before the steam can exhaust, the valve must open the same 
port. 

4. To draw out all that is essential or interesting 
in (an object of investigation or exposition) ; to 
treat or study (a subject) so as to leave nothing 
further to be explained or discovered. 

1704 Addison Italy P ref., There are still several of these 
topics that are far from being exhausted. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler "No. i$o T 6 He who., soon exhausts any single 
subject, is always eager for new entpiiries. 3845 M. Patti- 
son Ess. (1889) I. 2 Hooke was considered to have exhausted 
the history of the Roman Republic. x86o Trench Sentt. 
Wcstm. Ab. ix. 92 It is not easy to exhaust them (words of 
Scripture] so to draw out all their meaning. 1875 Hamkf- 
ton I nt ell. Life ix. i. 301 We do not easily exhaust the mind 
of another. 

5. To drain (a person, kingdom, etc.) of strength 
or resources, or (a soil) of nutritive ingredients ; 
lienee, to weary out, enfeeble extremely. 

1631 Gouge God's A rroius in. xcv. 364 The Kingdome was 
much exhausted of men and mony. 4*1676 Wiseman 
Surgery (J.), Spermatick matter of a vitious sort, .exhausts 
it [the blood] of its best spirits. 1707 Addison Pres. St. 
War Wks. 1746 III. 253 The French monarchy is already 
exhausted of its best and bravest subjects, x 7 xx Earl 
Oxford in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 409 IV. 266 This the Queen 
has done, .notwithstanding the great need we have of peace, 
and that the nation is exhausted, a 1714 J. Sharp Sentt. 
(1754) III. iii. 44 There is no man that thinks warmly.* 
upon a thing, but mightily exhausts his spirits. 1787 Winter 
Syst. Husb. 31 Lime, .exhausts the earth by absorbing its 
oily particles. 1798 Ferriar Eng. Hist or. in Ilhistr. 
Sterne 233 Great exertions seem to exhaust the moraJ» as 
well as the physical world. 3860 Tyndall Glac. 1. *1. 79 
The thought of being absolutely exhausted had .never 
occurred to me. 1862 Merivale Rom . Emp. V. xlii. 1^3 
The inhospitable wilderness was exhausted of its scanty 
resources. 2887 Studbs Med. <$• Mod. Hist » 230 The Thirty 
Years’ War exhausted Germany. 

Incorrectly used for Exhancb. 

1622 F. Markham Bk. War it. iii. 50 The priuiledge 
whereof doth, .exhaust and raise up his entertainment. 

Exhausted (egzg-sted), ppl. a. [f. Exhaust 
v. + -ed 1 .] In senses of vb. 

X. Consumed, used up, expended. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Exhausted, drawn out, emptycd, 
consumed. 1701 Rowe A mb. Step.moth. m. i, Fresh sup- 
plies renew tn exhausted Stores.* < 4 . 

2. Emptied of contents ; chiefly said of a vessel 
or receiver : Emptied of air. 

3667 Boylc in Phil. Trans. II. 583 In one exhausted 
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Receiver, I had observed [etc.]^ c 1790 I mi son Sch. Art I. 
69 To prevent any air from getting into the exhausted glass. 
x8ox Southey Thalaka 1. xxi, Exhausted mines Supplied 
their golden store. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Molcc. Sc. 1. 1, 
ii. 39 The whole amount of radiant heat that passed thro* 
the exhausted tube. 

3 . Of air, soil, etc. : Deprived of essential pro- 
perties ; effete, £ spent worn out. Also, deprived 
of resources, completely impoverished. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 230 The Funnel . . which 
carries up. .the. .exhausted Air of the Green-house. 1719 
London & Wise Compl. Gant. Advt. 9 Take out all the old, 
worn out, or exhausted Earth. 1781 Gibbon Di-ct. % F. III. 
177 The revenue of exhausted provinces. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Ireland i. 14 He had grown potatoes : but the soil 
became exhausted. 1858 Greener Gunnery 17 We still 
fruitlessly fall back on exhausted principles. 

4 . Of persons or living things : Having one’s 
strength, energy, etc. used up ; tired out. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 852 Fire.. that, .of thlr wonted 
vigour left them draind, Exhausted. 1796 Burney Melos, 
tasio II, 296 A tired and exhausted individual, loaded with 
years. 18.. Part. Deb., Lord Holland did not mean to 
discuss the subject at any length in the present exhausted 
state of the House. 1846 Peel S/>. 28 June in McCarthy 
OtvnTitnes (1879) I. 412 When [working men] shall recreate 
their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food. 
1881 Lady Herbert Edith 1 The exhausted cart and cab 
horses staggered under their loads. 

Hence Exlmu'stedly adv., in an exhausted man- 
ner. Exhau-ste&ness, exhausted state or condi- 
tion, worn out condition. 

*835 New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 161 The poor beasts., 
toiled exhaustedly on. 1883 Cable Dr. Sevier vi, Her. . 
skirt dropping between her knees, and her hands pressed 
on them exhaustedly. 1840 Fraser’s Mag. XXI. 713 The 
disquietude^of utter prostration and exhaustedness produced 
by the application of violent remedies. 

Exhauster (egzg-stoi). [f. as prec. + -er I,] 
One who, or that which, exhausts. 

1743 J. Ellis Kttowl . Div. Things iv. 346 Now which of 
the Ancients was this Exhauster of Nature. 1792 A. Young 
Trav. France 389 Would it be no advantage to strike out 
one of these exhausters [wheat, rye, barley, and oats], and 
substitute an improver. 1853 Johnston in Jml. R. Agric. 
Soc , XIV. 1. 10 The wind.. is probably a still more rapid 
and widely-acting exhauster of these forest lands. 1884 
Health Exhibit. Catal '. 60/1 Apparatus for manufacturing 
..concentrated manure, comprising Concentrator, Con- 
denser, Exhauster, and Agitator. 

b. In gas-making : (see quot. 1859.) 

1841 Specif. Grafton’s Patent No. 9062. 3 The gas from 
this end of the retort is thereafter drawn through the pipe 
h directly into the exhauster. 1839 Clecg Coal Gas 186 
Various kinds of machines have been contrived for pumping 
the gas in a continuous flow out of the retorts— for that is in 
fact the principle of the action of exhausters. 1889 Jml. 
Gas Lighting 19 Nov. 964 The engine and exhauster are 
connected by a. .flexible coupling. 

Exhaustibrlity (egz^stibrliti). [f. next: 
see -ity.J The quality of being exhaustible ; 
capability of being exhausted. 

1836 Eraser’s Mag. XIII. 349 His extractive power was 
such, that it never admitted the exhaustibility of a subject. 
1872 W. S. Symonds Rcc. Rocks x. 367 The question of the 
exhaustibility of our coal-fields is highly complicated. 1884 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Exhaustibility , Benedict’s term for the con- 
dition where the electro-muscular contractility diminishes 
greatly after a short application. 1889 Courtney Mill i. 
25 The possible exhaustibility of musical combinations. 

Exhaustible (egzg-stibl), a. [f. Exhaust v. 
+ -1BLE.3 That admits of being exhausted. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 587 A very small Receiver, 
exhaustible at a Suck or two. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., Collins , 
His uncle.. left him about two thousand pounds ; a sum 
which Collins could scarcely think exhaustible. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. I. 35 Coal., and other useful substances, .are not 
only strictly local, but exhaustible. 

Exhausting (egzg-stiq), vhl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing b] The action of the vb. Exhaust in its 
various senses ; an instance of this. Also attrib. 

z 539 Tons tall Serm. Palm. Snnd. (1823) 66 Sucke out of 
this realme. .innumerable sommes of money yerelye, to the 
great exhausting of the same. 1764 Burn Poor Louts 153 
The populousness of the kingdom still increaseth, notwith- 
standing its great exhaustings by wars, and plagues. 1827 
Farey Steam Engine 448 The steam . . must be evacuated 
from it, through one or other of the two exhausting valves. 
1831 Lardner Pneuntat. v. 280 The most simple form_ of 
instrument for producing the rarefaction of air is that which 
is called the exhausting syringe. 1853 Pract. Meek, frill. 
V 1. 209 {title of article) Blowing and exhausting fans. 1887 
Daily News zi Nov. 3/6 Exhausting nozzles. are used as 
well as injecting ones, so that while fresh air is supplied 
foul air can be removed. 

Ezhaarsting, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 
That exhausts; chiefly, that exhausts the strength ; 
wearying, tiring, enfeebling. 

18. . Mason Good System Med. (L.), A series of exhausting 
paroxysms succeeds. 1847 Emerson Repr , ^ Men, Plato 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 280 The misfortune . . of coming after this 
exhausting generalizer. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
297 A mighty effort.. it was but too exhausting to be re- 
peated. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aid. Breakf.t % i. There are 
men of esprit who are excessively exhausting to some 
people. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 71 The exhausting 
journey over the boulders and debris. 

Hence Exhawstiiigly adv., in an exhausting 
manner, so as to exhaust or tire out. 

1882 Buxton in 19 th Cent. Nov. 791 The matter . . was 
exhaustively (some might say exhaustinglyj discussed. 

Exhaustion (egzp’stjan). [as if ad. L. ex- 
haustibn-em , n. of action f. exhaufire : . see Ex- 


haust y. Cf. F. exhaustion.'] The action of 
exhausting ; the state of being exhausted. 

1 . The action or process : a. of drawing out or 
forth, esp. air ; b. of emptying of contents; the 
condition of being emptied. 

x66i Boyle Spring of Air m. xx. (1682) 80 Upon the ex- 
haustion of the air incumbent on the water [etc.]. 1800 

Vince Hydrostat. viii. (1806) 82 You make a more perfect 
exhaustion by the other method. 1881 Sfottjswoode in 
Nature No. 623. 550 In the next tube the exhaustion has 
been carried further. 

c. spec. ( Steam-Engine ) The discharge of waste 
steam from the cylinder ; cf. Exhaust sb. 1 a. 
Also attrib. 

1782 Specif Watt’s Patent No. 1321. 3 The regulating 
valve is then to be shut and the exhaustion regulating valve 
is opened. 1824 R, Stuart Hist. Sicaut Engine 107 The 
exhaustion -cock was shut, the steam was readmitted into the 
cylinder, and the operation was repeated. 1848 E. Alban 
Steam Engine 57 The exhaustion openings are usually made 
much too small. 1849 Specif. Unwin’s Patent No. 12,410. 2 
This improved method of clearance or exhaustion is applied 
to an engine suitable for locomotive purposes. 

2 . The action or process of consuming or using 
up completely. 

1831 Knox Cloquet’s Anat. p. v. The rapid sale and 
exhaustion of that work. _ 1881 Sir W. Thomson in Nature 
No. 61 9. 449 This exhaustion [ofheat] would not be complete ; 
until the absolute zero of temperature was reached. 

3 . The state of being exhausted of strength, \ 
energy, etc. ; extreme loss of strength. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ef. m. xxi. 163 There ensueth 1 
no destructive exhaustion. 1631 Reliq. JVorton. (1672) 334 J 
Great exhaustions cannot be cured with sudden remedies. ' 
1793 Beddoes Calcul., etc. 175 In the state of temporary , 
exhaustion the fibre loses its tone. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4- ; 
Schut. (1858)253 Lacking in their utter exhaustion strength ' 
for fighting and breath for scolding. 1877 Erichsen Surg. 

I. xi Exhaustion . . is an occasional cause of death after 
severe operations. 

b. The draining (anything) of valuable proper- 
ties; the condition of being so drained. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client . viii. (1814) 359 When 
cattle are fed upon land not benefited by their manure, the 
effect is always an exhaustion of the soil. 

c. Chem. (See quots.) 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing 4- Calico-print. 32 The precipi- 
tate from the alkaline extract of cotton, after exhaustion 
with boiling alcohol, was, without being previously dried, 
dissolved in dilute caustic soda-lye. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Exhaustion , In Pharmacy, the term is applied to any pro- | 
cess, such as percolation, whereby the active constituents 
of a drug are removed in solution, leaving it exhausted. 

4 . Exhaustive enumeration or treatment ; cf. Ex- 
haust v. 2 c, 4. 

1868 Gladstone Juv. Mnndi iii. (1869I 96 The., lists are 
presented, by way, not of exhaustion, but of example. 

5 . a. gen. The process of establishing the correct- 
ness of a hypothesis by 1 exhausting ’ all the other 1 
conceivable hypotheses relating to the question ; , 
the process of arriving at a conclusion by the sue- | 
cessive elimination of unsuitable alternatives. 

fig. x877 0 wen in Wellesley's Disp. p. xxxvi, By a process | 
of exhaustion, the specific gravity of the inefficient would 1 
gradually deposit them below their betters. 

b. Math. Method of exhaustions : i.See quot. 1 

1 730-6/) 

1683 J. Wallis Treat. A Igtbra Ixxiii . 280 It will be neces- j 
sary to premise somewhat concerning (what is wont to be 1 
called) the Method of Exhaustions. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 1 
Exhaustions (in Mathematics) a way of proving the equality 
of two magnitudes by a reductio ad absurdum ; shewing 
that if one be supposed either greater or less than the 
other, there will arise a contradiction. x88x Routlcdge 
Science ii. 37 The method of exhaustions, .is only an appli- 
cation of the general principle of limits. _ 1884 Merz 
Leibniz iii. 49 The method of exhaustions. -in which the 1 
area of a surface enclosed by a curve is found by inscribing ; 
polygons of an increasing number of sides. , 

Exhaustive (egzp-stiv), a. [f. L. exhaust- j 
ppl. stem of ex. haurlrc (see Exhaust v.) + -ive.] . 

1 . Tending to exhaust or drain of strength, re- | 
sources, etc. 

1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. viii. 278 The_ fierce and 1 
exhaustive contentions which the rival strangers in Carnatic 
were waging against one another. x868 J. H. Blunt Ref. . 
C/i. Eng. I. 98 In what imminent peril the revenues, .were I 
from the exhaustive squandering .. of the Court. 1874 J 
Motley Bameveld II. xii. 70 The parasites who fed on the 
Queen Regent were exhaustive of the French exchequer. j 

2 . Characterized by exhausting a subject, etc . ; 
leaving no part unexamined or unconsidered ; 
complete, comprehensive. 

1786-9 Bentham Wks. (1843) II. 540 Proceeding., upon ( 
the exhaustive plan. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 1 
XXV. 585 His transcendental deduction of the categories * 
of criticism [is] neither decretive nor exhaustive. 1813 Ediu. 
Rev. XXII. 23 His method of handling the subject .. has 
been termed exhaustive. 1853 Trench Proverbs ^ 125 The 
things of friends are in common. Where does this find its 
exhaustive fulfilment, but in the Communion of Saints ? 1878 
Gladstone P rivi.H outer zzt , I shall attempt in this limited 
work no exhaustive survey. 

b. (Cf. Exhaustion 5 a.) 

1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 405 note. By the exhaustive ' 
method, therefore, we see that the visit dwelt on in Gal. ii. j 
must have been the third. 

Exhaustively (egzg-stivli), adv. [f. prec. + j 
-ly 2 .J In an exhaustive manner ; so as to treat j 
of every point ; fully. 1 


. Bentham Chrestom. 319 A system oflogical division 
in the exhaustively bifurcate mode. 1862 F. Hall Hindu 
Philos. Syst. 175 It is neither my desire, nor is it my inten- 
tion to treat the subject exhaustively. 
Exhau'stiveness (egzp-stivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being exhaustive. 
x8x6 Bentham Chrestom. 280 The idea of exhaustiveness 
as applied to logical division. 1872 Minto Eng. Lit. 11. v. 
386 The exhaustiveness and subtlety of the thought. 1885 
Farrar in Libr. Mag. Dec. 500 The exhaustiveness of the 
curriculum of your University. 

Exhaustless (egzg-stles), a. poet, and rheto- 
rical. [f. Exhaust v. + -less.] Incapable of 
being exhausted ; inexhaustible. 

1712 Blackmore Creation m, When we. .Nature’s, .ex- 
haustless energy respect. 1746 Hervey Flower Garden 
Medit. (1818) 1. 135 The fields are our exhaustless granary. 
1845 Stocqueler Hastdbk. Brit. India (1854) 396 An ex- 
haustless supply of clear water. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xvi. 403 Delicate lights thrown into Ins cha- 
racters that render them exhaustless as studies. 

Hence Exhairstlessly adv., in an exhaustless 
manner, so as to be inexhaustible. Exhairst- 
lessness, the quality of being inexhaustible. 

1766 G. Canning Anti- Lucretius 111. 187 Exhaustlessly 
prolifick, shall they ne’er In shapes by Fancy unconceiv'd 
appear? 1886 W. M. Conway Flemish Artists 20 The 
exnaustlessness of the miniaturist's fancy. 

t Exhau’stment. Obs. rare. [f. Exhaust v. 
+ -MENT.J The action or means of exhausting ; 
the state of being exhausted ; an instance of the 
same, a * drain’ of money. 

1621 Bp. G. Williams in Cabala (1654) 55 This Bishoprick 
being.. meanly endowed in regard of the continual charge, 
and exhaustments of the place. 1648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 
22 We can see no possible end of our exhaustments. 

t Exhau'stnre. Obs. [f. as prec. + -Lire.] 
The action of exhausting ; the state of being ex- 
hausted ; also, an instance of this. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 970 Yet was he * 
the feebler.. by reason of so fresh exhaustures. 1687 N 
Johnston A ssur. Abbey Lands 54 AUedging the exhaus- 
ture of the Exchequer by the late War. 1778 Hist. Eur. in 
Ann. Reg. 105/2 So great an exhaustive of blood and 
treasure. Ibid., The state of debility and exhausture brought 
on by our civil contest. 1786 Ibid. 174/1 Religious preju- 
dices are. . wearing away in France, and. .it will not require 
a very long succession of years for their entire exhausture. 
Exhedra, var. of Exedra. 
t Exherb, v. Obs .- 0 [ad. L. ex her bare, f. 
ex- (see Ex- prefX) + herba grass.] * To take herbs 
from, any place’ (Cockeram 1623-6,'. 
Exheredate (eks^e-r/ddt), v. Now rare. 
Also 7 exheeredate, 9 Sc. -heridate. [f. L. exhe - 
redat- ppl. stem of exherednre to disinherit, f. ex- 
(see Ex- prefX) + hered-em heir.] 
traits. To disinherit. Also fig. 

In recent use only in Sc. writers (misspelt'. It was never 
a term of Common Law. 

1552 Hu loet, Exheredate, abominor. [Cf. Augustine in 
Ps. v, Solent enim abominati dici exheredatL] 1623-6 
Cockeram, Exheredate , to disherite. 1660 Waterhouse 
Arms <$• Arbi. 207 Other virtues of equal merit, must not 
be exheeredated, or become spurious, to advance its legiti- 
mation. 1721-1 800 in Bailey. 1820 Scott Abbot xxxvi, 

4 Madam,’ replied the youth, ‘ though exheridated and dis- 
owned, I am yet a Douglas', 1834 M. Napier Mem. 
Napier of Merchistoun i. 32 The anxiety of Duke Arnold 
was to exheridate his only son. 

Hence Exheredated ppl. a. 

1828-40 Tytlek Hist. Scot. (1864) IL 192 Henry [VI.] the 
exheridated monarch. 

Exheredation (eksiheri'd^i’Jon). Also 7 ex- 
heeredation. [ad. L. exit ereda tioii -cm, n. of action 
f. exhereddre to Exheredate.] The action of 
exheredating or disinheriting ; disinheritance ; an 
instance of this. 

15x5 in W. H. Turner Select . Rcc. Oxford zz Y r same 
ground [they] have . . inclosed to their owne use in exhere- 
dation and gret p'iudice. .unto y * Mayr. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 41 The trespas of the sonne or of the heire, sail not 
be ane cause of exheredation of the father. 1651 W. G. tr. 
Cower s Inst. 47 For the many Exheredations that hapned : 
Their Guardianshipp was con fen-ed.. upon the King. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., By the ancient Roman law, the father 
might pronounce exheredation without any cause. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 95 A general sentence of for- 
feiture or * exheredation ' was issued. 

f Exheredita*tion. Obs. rare. — prec. 

1583 Stocker Civ. tVarres Loroe C. 11. 6 a, All Graunte-, 
Exhereditations, and other disposed goodes. 

t Exhi’be, V. Obs. rare— '. In 5 e^hybe. [a F. 
exhibe-r, ad. L. exhiberc to Exhibit.] trans. To 
exhibit, produce. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) n * 2 45 a /z Yf 
he hadde not conne exhybe and shewe the same ayen .. he 
sholde haue lost his hede. 

t E’xllibent. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. ex hi bent - 
cm , pr. pple. of exhiberc : see Exhibit.] One 
who administers (a rite). Cf. Exhibit v. i. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa iii. 25 Baptism received un- 
worthily, that is, either on the exhibents or receivers part. 

f Eshi'bit, pple. Obs. Forms: 6 exhibet, 
-yte, exhybet, exibite, 6-7 exbibit(e. [ad. L. 
exhibit-us, pa. pple. of exhibere : see Exhibit v.] 

= exhibited , pa. pple. of Exhibit v. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 192 b, Wordiyp exhi- 
byte and done to the sayntes of God. 1529 Wolsey in 



EXHIBIT. 

Ellis Orig. Lett; 1. 104 IX. 8 Thys kyndnes exibite from 
the Kvngs Hyghnes shall prolong my Jyff. 2534 Whitin- 
ton Tit l lyes Offices 11. (1540) 103 Who is he. .that wyll not 
prefer in his dyligence exhybet the fauour of a ryche man. 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 4 We have exhibet to 
you this present Catechisme. 1639 Chas .1 Proclam. Scot. 

4 Some whereof were produced and exhibit by our Com' 
mtssioner. 

E xhib it (egzi’bit), sb. [ad. L. exhibit-inn 
pa. pple. neut. of exhibcre : see Exhibit vi ] 

L Law. a. (see quot. 1672 .) b. Any document 
(or, more recently, any material object) produced 
in court and referred to and identified in written 
evidence. 

1626 Impeachm. Dk. Buckhm, (Camden'i 40 The exhibite 
. . shewed unto him . . is the true . . bill of Iadeinge. 1636 
Divine Tra°. 43 Suppressing the Gentlemans exhibits and 
defence. 1662 Act 14 Chns. II, c. 14 All the Processes, Ex- 
hibites, Writings . . and Orders were had, taken, made and 
done in the said Court of Admiralty. 1667 E. Chamber la. yne 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. viii. (1743 1 73 The office of the Register is 
to attend the court, to receive all libels, or bills, allegations 
and exhibits of witnesses. 2672C0WEL Interpr ., Exhibit, 
Exhibitum, When a Deed, Acquittance, or other writing is 
in a Chancery-suit exhibited to be proved by Witnesse, and 
the Examiner writes on the back that it was shewed to such 
a one at the time of his Examination ; this is there called 
an Exhibit. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 46/2 Nagree 
paper fixed and marked exhibit M. 1798 St. Papers in 
Ann . Reg. 288 Eight pages of ciphered exhibits. t 889 Cherry 

5 Rep. Fat., etc Cases 673, I nave also an exhibit of goods 
which the Applicants manufacture or sell. 

2. A detailed and formal statement of particulars 
(as debts, liabilities, etc.) ; orig. one intended for 
production in court; hence gen, 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3778/4 They are desired .. to bring 
or send such their Exhibits of Book Debts, Bonds, etc. 1864 
D. A. Wells Our Burden fy Str. 6 Having thus presented 
an exhibit of our present and prospective national liabilities. 

3. Led. in pi. The documents (letters of orders, 
institution and induction, etc.) which a beneficed 
or licensed clergyman may be required to produce 
at the first visitation after his admission. Hence, 
the fees payable on presenting these documents. 

1629-30 Bp. Bf.dell in Usshers Lett. (1686) 422 By Fees, 
he. .seeks to take, .for Exhibits at Visitations. 1767 Burn 
Eccl Law. (1824) IV. 19 None but the bishop, or [his repre- 
sentative] hath right etc jure communi to require these 
exhibits of the clergy. 1863 Blyth Hist. Notices Fincham 
72 At the Bishop’s primary visitation in 1858 the synodals 
were 5s. and the exhibits 13s. 4!. 

4. Something exhibited or presented to view. 

+ a. gen. A spectacle, sight. Obs , 

1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 449 In the study of a poor Fly, 
there would be such a confluence of so many wonderful and 
difficult Exhibits in it. 

b. One of the objects composing an ‘exhibition 1 . 

1862 Leaderi Melbourne 1 § July, Exhibits for the Geelong 

and Western District Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety’s Show. # 1876 Fain. Herald 2 Dec. 79/2 An exhibit . . 
in the Peruvian section ..attracted an unusual share of 
attention. 1884 Graphic 16 Aug. 166/2 The horses were a 
grand show of 390 exhibits. 

c. The collection of articles sent by any one 
person, firm, country, etc. to an * exhibition \ 

1871 Daily News 7 Dec., There is not much the matter. . 
with his exhibit [of cattle], 1881 Harper's Mag. June 50 
The Portuguese exhibit at the last Universal Exposition at 
Paris. 1887 F. E. Chadwick in Scribn. Plug. I. 517/1 The 
only French exhibit was that of the Bureau Veritas. 

5. A showing, producing in evidence, display. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. v. 95 The Play was to be 

presented to some few friends before the publick exhibit. 
1864 Fessenden in Times 24 Dec., The povrir to compel 
an exhibit of books of account. iB85 B. W. Richardson in 
Pall A Tall G. 27 Sept. 6/2 There was no exhibit in these 
workers of any deficiency of muscular perception or skill. 
Exhibit (egzi’bit), v. Forms : 5 exhibete, 
6-7 exhibite, (6 exhybet, exibyte), 6- exbibit. 
ff. L. exhibit- ppl. stem of cxhiberc, f. ex- out + 
habere to hold.] 

I. To offer, furnish, administer. 

+ 1. trans. To offer, present (sacrifice, etc.) ; to 
administer (an oath). Obs. 

1490 Caxton Enoydos v.(t8oo) 21 His felaushyppe chosen 
by hym for to make and exhibete the sayd sacrefyce. 1532 
More Corfu t. Barnes vm. Wks. 805/2 We . . exhibite our 
bodies a liuely host. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic r. xii. 
(Arb.) 44 To lum [God] we can not exhibit ouermuch praise. 
1651 IIobbrs^ Levialh. 1. xii. 54 The worship which natu- 
rally men exhibite to Powers invisible. 1657 Howell Lon- 
dinop. ^i That the said Commissioners should have power 
to exhibit an Oath. 

+ 2, To grant, provide, furnish ; const, to, unto ; 
hence, to defray (expense). Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. 195b, Frendes .. will not .. remember 
a great gratuirie ana_ benefite in time of necessitie, to 
them shewed and exhibited. 2563-83 Foxe A. <5- M. II. 

f yjfi To D. Royston .. he [Humfrey Mummuth] exhibited 
ortie or fiflie pounds. 1577 Vautrodlliek Lutheran Ef. 
Gal. 178 The blessing promised to Abraham and exhibited 
by Christ. 1577 Hammer Auc. Eccl. Hist. (26x9^ 107 
Whose necessary expences and charges Ambrose exhibited. 
*597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lx. (i6u) 319 Wee defraude them 
of such outward helps as wee ought to exhibit. x6 23 Bing- 
ham Xenophon 32 We will exhibite you a market. 1654 
Triana in Fuller Cause <5- Cure {\ 867)162 He kept Feli- 
ciano. .as a gentle almsman, exhibiting diet and some slender 
accommodations unto him. 

f h. iii/r. To provide maintenance; to give an 
‘ exhibition 1 ; to minister (to a person’s wants). 
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Const, to, unto. Obs. Rarely trans. : To give an 
exhibition to (a student). 

1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng . 312 [The] Deane of York. . . 
sent him to Oxeford, and so long as he liued .. exhibited 
vnto him there, a 1695 Wood (cited, by Webster) He was a 
special friend to the university, .exhibiting to the wants of 
certain scholars. 1709 Strype yl hh. Ref I.xlviii. 520 Well 
disposed people .. used to exhibit to poor students. 1868 
M. Pattison A cadent. Org. iv. 107 The sum paid out of en- 
dowments to students exhibited. 

3. trans. {A fed. ) To administer (a remedy, etc.). 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 251 They were wont to exhibit it 

[Scammony] for a purgation. 1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 
168 If the meat desired be of a very' naughty and ill pro- 
perty, then it is not to be exhibited. 1650 Bulwer Anthro - 
pouiet. 233 As if they would exhibit a medicine to the 
Head ; 1725 N. Robinson Th. Physick 205 Let a Vomit be 
exhibited in the first Place. 1821 T. Sandwith Obscrro 
Pled. <5* Siirg. 16 A tea-spoonful of the antimonial wine was 
exhibited every hour. 2874 A. B. Garrod Mat. Med. 
(ed. 4) 166 The patient should fast for four or five hours 
before chloroform is exhibited. 

II. Tosnbmu orexposetoview; to shotv, display. 

4. To hold out, or submit (a document) for in- 
spection ; esp. to produce, lodge, put in (a docu- 
ment) in a court of law, to append as an ‘exhibit’ to 
written evidence. Const, to ; also f into (a court). 

2529 Act 22 Hen. VIII , c. 5 So that the said testament 
be exhibited to him . . in wrytyng. c 2538 Starkey Lett. 
p. Ixxv, I haue not fayned to exibyte to your grace this 
rude commentary. ^ 2592 Shaks. t Hen.}’!, m. i. 151 Accept 
this Scrowle-. . Which . . We doe exhibite to your Maiestie. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. <5- Uses Com. Law 67 They are to ex- 
hibite the will into the Bishops courf. 2848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng . II. 44 One of the persons to whom the manu- 
scripts were exhibited was Archbishop Sancroft. 1884 Law 
Rep. 24 Q. Bench Div. 205 The records, .exhibited to the 
affidavits filed in the cause. 

absol. 2880 Muirhead tr. Instil. Gains iv. § 163 His ap- 
plication for an arbiter involved an admission that he was 
bound to restore or exhibit. 

■f- b. To give up (oneself to justice). Obs.rare~ l . 
2628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822)64 Pausanias. .came forth and 
exhibited himself to justice. 

5. a. To submit for consideration ; to present, 
prefer (a petition, an accusation, etc.). Cf. 1 . 

2529 Act 21 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § ir Our true and faithful 
Subjects, .exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
1598 Shaks. Meny IV. 11. i. 29 Why lie Exhibit a Bill in 
the Parliament for the putting downe of men. 2634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett. 66 May easily impetrate at 
Gods hands any supplication you shall exhibite. 2647 
Clarendon Hist. Ret. 1. (1843) 10/2 He.. exhibited another 
charge of high treason against the duke. 2709 Strype A nn. 
Ref. I. iii. 75 A discourse exhibited to the Queen’s Council. 
2747 Col. R cc. Pctinsylv. V. 99 The several Charges exhibited 
by the Complainants against Mr. Ruston were frivolous and 
malicious. 2805 East’s Rep. V. 353 Where two libels are 
exhibited against two inhabitants of a parish for tithes. 2829 

I. Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 79 Our part is merely to exhibit 
against the system the charge of delusion or enthusiasm. 
2883 Rules Supreme Court xxxi. § 7 Any interrogatories 
may be set aside on the ground that they have been exhi- 
bited unreasonably. 

fb. To promulgate, publish (a decree or order). 
2693 Menu Ct. Tcckcly hi. 2 Orders should he exhibited 
for maintaining Officers and Souldiers. 

6 . To set forth (in words or figures) ; to detail. 

*534 Whitinton Tullycs Offices 1. (1540)27 In exhybetynge 

these oftyces and dutyes, we must, etc. a 2656 Hales Gold. 
Rent. (x688) 420 Leave to exhibit their Mind in writing. 
a 1687. Petty Pol. Arith. viii. (2691) 109 Mr. Samuel Fortry 
. .exhibits the particulars. 2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
ii. (2840) I. 82^ Which [entries] I choose to exhibit in the 
words of the original. 2807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 1 1 . 38 1 
The following Tableexhibits the result of these experiments. 
2846 Mill Logic. 1. iii. § 1 To exhibit an enumeration of all 
kinds of things which are capable of being made predicates. 

7. To manifest to the senses, esp. to the sight ; 
to present (a material object) to view. 

*573 {title), The Whole Works of W. Tyndall, etc. .. now 
in print here exhibited to the Church. 2659 Hammond On 
Ps. xxiv. 6 Annot. 138 Where God hath promised to exhi- 
bite himself to those that worthily approach him. 2774 
Goldsm.. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 318 Out of this opening 
they exhibit their real head and eyes. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Grog. 128 The coasts .. sometimes exhibit extensive 
beaches. 2805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 9 Water is . . 
made up of two substances, neither of which can be ex- 
hibited separately, except in the gaseous form. 2837 
Goring & Pritchard Alicrogr. 287 For a solar intended to 
exhibit large objects. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. tv. 33 It may 
be that the lake simply exhibits the colour of pure water, 
b. To present to mental view. 

*577 Ballinger S' Decades (1592) 590 We haue of this, verj* 
many examples exhibited vnto vs. 2607 C. Lever In Farr 
S. P. Q. Eliz. (1845) II. 522 Exhibite, Lord, my pardon in 
thy prayer. 2780 Johnson Let. Mrs. Titrate 18 Apr., She 
and her husband exhibited two very different appearances 
of human nature. 2781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. xli. 506 The 
general exhibited a memorable lesson of firmness mid se- 
verity. 2802 Med. Jrnl. VI 1 1 . 532 O.vydated muriatic gas . . 
exhibits . . the surest means of checking contagion. 2821 

J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr.Syst . itt. (1S71) 84 In both, 
the phenomenon is still exhibited. 

+ c. intr. for reft. Obs. 

2656-82 Blount Glossogr Exhibite .. to shew it self. 
2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 119 It is In the natureof 
tnc mind to assent to whatever appearances that exhibit 
when all other evidence that might correct them is removed 
out of her reach. 

8 . To represent by n figure, drawing, etc. : said 
also of the drawing itself. 

*799 Mcd.frnt. I. 210 Embellished only with 34 plates, 
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but they exhibit mostly new, rare, and valuable plants. 
2825 J. Nicholson Opcrat. Mechanic 279 One of these 
branches is exhibited in the figure. 2832. Brewster Optics 
vi. 63 The following method . . of exhibiting caustic curves 
I have found exceedingly convenient. 

b. To present a delineation or an embodiment 
of in words or in action. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 404 In the power of exhibit- 
ing character by means of dialogue he was deficient. 2875 
Jonvett Plato (ed. 2) V. 12 [They] are to exhibit in their 
lives that virtue which is the basis of the state. 

9. To manifest by signs, indicate the existence of, 
display. 

1799 Pled. frnl. II. 251 Countenance exhibits more dis- 
tress. 2832 Ht. Martineau Ireland si?, More exhibited 
their uncomplaining poverty in their looks and dress. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 15 Gregory exhibits . . a 
union of prudence . . and unshrinking principle. 1854 
Brewster Pfore Worlds ix. 147 The power, and wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator, are exhibited to us every day 
and every hour. 

10. To show publicly for the purpose of amuse- 
ment or instruction, or in a competition ; to make 
a show of ; rarefy, to perform in public, 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 65 A living bird exhi- 
bited in a show. 2832 G. Downes Left. Coni. Countries I. 
31 This celebrated musician, whose laurel also Is exhibited. 
2845 Florist's Jrnl. 201 Mr. Eyles exhibited the best six. 
2845 E. Holmes Plozart 19 One of them . . happening to 
exhibit a solo on the violin. 1871 Mosley J olta/re (z886/ 
112 After supper Voltaire would exhibit a magic lantern. 
2878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Ecoit. 57 Except to exhibit as 
curiosities. 

absol. 2766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xviii, Carrying their scenes 
. .to the next village where they were to exhibit. 2806 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 145 A theatre, where a party of stroll- 
ing comedians occasionally exhibit. 2818 Jas. Mill Brit, 
hid. II. v. v. 493 With as much., regularity, as if they 
had been exhibiting on a parade. 

b. U. S. To present or declaim (a speech or 
an essay) in public. Also absol. 

1817 Laws Vale Coll. iv. § ir If any student .. shall 
exhibit anything not allowed by the Faculty. Ibid. viii. § 28 
No Student who shall receive any appointment to exhibit 
before the class, .shall give any treat of wine. 

C. intr. for rejl. 

2863 Mp.s. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. 152 He there ex- 
hibits in rampant folly. 

Hence Exhi bited ppl. a. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio\ Exliibitea, presented or offered. 
1775 Ash, Exhibited, brought forth to view, proposed, dis- 
played. 2861 Thornburv Turner I. 258 The ‘Moonlight 
at Millbank . was his first exhibited oil-picture. 

Exhibitable (egzibitab’l), a. [f. Exhibits. + 
-able.] That admits of being exhibited. 

2838 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 388They are all Svi-oimc, 
exhibitable powers. 2860 Chambers Encycl . s.v. Balance 
of Trade, Both actually gain, though the gain may not be 
exhibitable in the Form of a money-balance. 
Exhibitant (egzi'bitant). rare. [f. Exhibit v. 
+ -ant.] a. One who exhibits or displays 
(qualities); f b. One who prefers or presents (an 
accusation). 

1818 Plorn. Chron. 9 Feb., Articles of peace exhibited by 
the Right Honourable Henry Viscoiint Sidmouth. .against 
Arthur ThistJewood. .First this exhibitant saith, that mthe 
month of April last, Arthur Thistlewood was committed to 
the Tower of London on charges of high treason, etc- 2846 
Blachw. Mag. LIX, 26 Liberality, and generosity, .secure 
for the memory of their exhibitant gratitude and reverence. 

Exhlbiter (egzi-bitai). [f. as prec- + -ER 1 .] 
One who exhibits (in various senses of the vb.). 
Now rare ; = Exhibitor. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. i. 74 He seemes. .rather swaying 
more vpon our part, Then cherishing th’exhibiters against 
vs. _ 1623 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1658)90 The master or 
exhibiter thereof, did . . give notice unto tne people, what 
day the. prize should be performed. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin 
Trump. (18761 267 The pig exhibiter remonstrated with the 
author of the mischief. 

Exhibiting*, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 3 .] The 
action of the vb. Exhibit in various senses. 

1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 30 How many precepts ought 
there to be obserued in the exhibiting of pure wine in re- 
spect of the age. 2643 in Select. Hart. Plisc. (1703) 3 11 
The giving and the exhibiting of the poison. 2721 IStrype 
Eccl. Mem. III. xi. 106 Wealthy and well-disposed citizens 
deposited their charitable monies, for the exhibiting to in- 
genious men at the universities. 

Exhibition (eksibi /m). Forms : 5-6 exibi- 
cion, -ycion, 5 (eacsbucion, -hebicion), exhi- 
bicion, -hibycion, -hybycyon, (exhibicon), 
6- exhibition, [a. OF. exhibicion, Fr. exhibition, 
nd. late L. exhibit ion -cm, n, of action f. cxhiberc 
to Exhibit.] 

I. The action of providing or furnishing, 
fl. Maintenance, support. Obs. [Cf. late L* 
exhibitio ct tegument um = ‘food and raiment 
(l'orcellini).] 

1432-50 tr. Iligden (Rolls) VII. 259 Havyngc..a ficelle 
Mimme assignede to his exhibicion. 1480 Bury Wills (1850' 
65, 1 will that, .oon parte therof to be applied and conuerted 
to thexibiclon and sustentaefon of a perpetual! chap«T». 
1567 R. Mulcaster Fortescue's De Laud. Leg. (1S72) **3 
Charges for the exhibition [L. exhibitione\ of their Children. 
<22625 Fletcher Nice V’alourin. I, My maintenance, ras- 
cals ; my Bulk, my exhibition 1 2711 Strype Parker (1821) 
I. 503. To bestow £8 of the said£xo. .towards the use and 
exhibition of three grammar scholars. 

t b. The 1 foundation * of a grammar-school. 

25. . in Whiston Cathedral 7 'rusis 12 lliat no chhde be 
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admitted to thexhibicion of the said churchc, whose father 
is known e to be worthe in goodes above ccc 1 '. . 
t 2 . sing, and pi. An allowance of money for 
a person’s support ; a pension, salary’. Obs. 

1498 Patent Roll 13 Hen. VII, On reasonable- wages or 
exebucion. 1501 Plumj>ton Corr. 163 He sendeth you but 
x'* towards the exibicions of my nese his wyfe. 1635 Sir R. 
Hoyle Diary in Lismore Papers Ser 1. (1884' IV. 138 
50'* was lent to my son . , which I am to abate owt of his 
next Easter exhibicon. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. i. 
He must have a setled Exhibition of forty pounds a Year. 
1741 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 215 He . . is 
driven to live in exile upon a small exhibition. 

+ b. A gift, present. Ohs. 

1579 Fulkf. Confut. Sanders 553 His owne bondslaues, 
whom he hyreth with a little exhibition, to blase his chari- 
tie. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. iii. 75, I would not doe such a 
thing for a joynt Ring.. nor any petty exhibition. 

3. + a. Pecuniary assistance given to a university 
student {obi. in general sense), b. Now only spec, 
A fixed sum given for a term of years from the 
funds of a school, college, or university, generally 
upon the result of a competitive examination. Cf. 
Bursary 3 and Scholarship. 

a. c 1525 Skelton Replyc. 143 To gyve you exhibycion 
To mainteyne with your skolls. 1581 Mulcaster Positions 
xxxix. (1887) 194 They will giue a scholer some petie poore 
exhibition to seerne to be religious. 1598 E. Gilpin Skial. 
(18781 11, I have sized in Cambridge, and my friends a sea- 
son Some exhibition for me there disburst. 

b. 1631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 146 An 
exhibition of ,£40 per annum for two or three years. 1692 
Sir R. Bulkeley in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) III. 323 At St. 
Paul’s school he was chosen (with a small exhibition of .£10 
a year . . ) to go. off to Cambridge. 1772 Hist. Rochester 9 c 
A yearly exhibition was to be paid to four scholars. 1806 
K. White Let. 30 June, My last term bill amounts only to 
P>A 5 s - 3d., after my exhibitions are deducted. 1886 Ox/. 
Univ. Calendar 37 Candidates for the [Junior Mathema- 
tical] Exhibition must be Members of the University who 
have not exceeded eight Terms from their matriculation 
inclusively. 

II. 4 . A fed. The administration of a remedy. 
*785 J- Pearson in Med.Commun.il . 77 The most proper 

remedy against such a diarrhoea, is the exhibition of a 
cathartic. 180S Med. frill. XV. 101 During the exhibition 
of all these medicines, purgative glysters also, .were used. 
1875 B. Meadows Clin. Observ. 28 As the result of the 
exhibition of arsenical treatment. 

III. 5. The action of exhibiting, submitting 
for inspection, displaying or holding up to view ; 
manifestation ; visible show or display (of a feel- 
ing, quality, etc.) ; an instance of this. Const, of. 

1663 Barrow Scrm. (1683) 1 . xii. 162 The ancient exhi- 
bition of a gracious promise. . 1692 Ray Dissol. JVorld 
hi. ix. (1732) 400 The Exhibition of the Messiah. 1701 
Grew Cosm. Sacra 11. v. § 17 What are all mechanick works, 
but the sensible exhibition of mathematick demonstrations? 
1755 Magens Insurances l. 453 The Exhibition of the usual 
Clearances and Certificates. 1780 Harris P/iilol. Enq. Wks. 
(1841) 427 A dramatic piece, or play, is the exhibition of an 
action. 1833 Chalmers Const. Man (1835) I. y. 208 Anger, 
if we but study its history and actual exhibitions. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 94 Dunstan never 
would have dared such an exhibition of presumption. 

b. The notion of producing (an object of liti- 
gation) in court. 

1880 Muirhead tr. Inst it. Gains iv. § 157 He is pursuer 
v ho desires exhibition or restitution. 

c. Sc. Lcno. An action for compelling produc- 
tion or delivery of writings. 

1861 in W. Bell Diet . Law Scotl. 

d. cotter . Something that is exhibited ; a dis- 
play, sight, spectacle. 

1786 Gilpin Observ. Jilts. <$• Lakes I. p._ xxvii, The 
windings of a noble river — or some other exhibition, c 1790 
Imison.Sc/l Art 11. 51 Some excellent prints, .held in great 
esteem among the admirers of exhibitions of this kind. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 665 Exhibitions which humane 
men generally avoid, 

e. To make an exhibition of oneself : to behave 
so as to appear in a contemptible aspect. Colloq. 

0. A public display (of works of art, manufac- 
tured articles, natural, productions, etc.) ; also, the 
place where the display is made. In early quots. 
often spec, the exhibition of pictures of the Royal 
Academy; now applied esp. to those exhibitions 
on a large scale of which the * Great Exhibition ’ 
held in London in 1851 was the first and typical 
example. 

1761 Johnson Let. Raretti 10 June in Bos^vell, The artists 
have instituted a yearly exhibition of pictures and statues. . 
This year was the second exhibition, i8i8_Byron Beppo 
lxxviii, No exhibition glares with annual pictures. 2824 
Miss Mittord in I/Estrange Life (1870) II. ix. 183 Is it 
' possible that the Exhibition has closed and ' Silenus * not 
been sold? 2851 Expositor 21 Jan. 163/3 The Exhibition 
is to be no mere fancy fair or amateur show-room. 2890 
(title\ Catalogue of the Royal Military Exhibition, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvii, It was too late to repair 
to the exhibition-room. 2862 Thorkboxy Turner I. 91 The 
lad’s own productions at Somerset House would have been 
quite enough to attract an exhibition-haunting amateur. 

Hence ExhibLtional a., of or pertaining to an 
exhibition. ExMbi't ionize, v., nonce-ivd intr. to 
frequent exhibitions. 

# 2834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 245 Hackneyed as we are 
in exhibitionizing, we did not contemplate this scene without 
the liveliest pleasure. 2832 J. Parker Apost. Life (1884) 


III. 294 There is no touch of merely exhibitional genius. 
1886 New Princeton Rev. 1 . 121 Madame and her suite had 
gone to partake of their yearly exhibitional refreshments. 

Exhibitioner (eksibrjbnoj). [f. prec. + -ERL] 
+ 1. One who pays for (a person’s) mainlen- 
ance. Obs. 

C \S1S Fulke Confut. Doctr. Pur gat coy (1577) 43 s To 
make a fond florish a farre of in wordes of common wrang- 
ling, to please your patrones and exhibitioners. 

2. One who holds an exhibition at a university. 

i6yc> Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. in. 227 (an. 1536) Yet severe Im- 
positions and heavy Taxes were laid on them ; a fifth part for 
Repairs, a tenth at least foran Exhibitioner. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. 24 Jau. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 319 to Exhibitioners 
who are to study the Hebrew and Greek Tongues. 2843 
Coleridge in Arnold Stanley’s Life <5- Corr. (1844) l. i. a 
Corpus is a very small establishment ..with four exhibi- 
tioners. 1886 Oxf. Univ. Calendar 1 17 There is a power 
of renewal.. if the College are satisfied with the Scholar 
or Exhibitioner. 

3 . = Exhibitor 1, 2. 

# 179 * G. Wakefield Enquiry Pull. IVorship 30 The effect 
is not so correspondent to the nature of the expected visit- 
ant, as to the faculties of the exhibitioner. 1792 — Ibid. 
(ed. 2) 42 note , The indefensible mode of our dissenting ex- 
hibitioners. 2840 FrasePs Mag. XXI, 730 There is among 
the present exhibitioners [at the Royal Academy] no lack 
of this kind of talent. 

Exhibitionist (eksibi’Jbnist). rare-', [f. as 
prec. + -1ST.] One who takes part in an exhibition 
or public performance ; a performer. 

2821 Blackw. Mag. IX. 571 The whole of the service is to 
devolve upon the clergyman and the precentor, with a few 
hired or trained exhibitionists. 

Exhibitive (egzrbitiv), a. [ad. mod.L. ex - 
hibitivtts, f. exhibit- : see Exhibit v. and -ive.] 

fl. Having the function of imparting or com- 
municating. Cf. Exhibit v. i. Const, of Obs. 

(2550 Bucer Conf.de Euch. § 54 Malo dicere. .pane & vino 
dari corpus & sanguinem Domini, quam significari, et panem 
hie signum esse corporis exhibitivum quam signum simpli- 
citer.J 2607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 98 The signes 
of the old Testament be not in his iudgment exhibitiue of 
any grace, but^ significatiue only. _ 2681 R. I/Estrange 
Apol. Prot. iv. i. xi2 That the Species of Bread and Wine 
are not only Signs.. but that they are also Exhibitive and 
Communicative, .of the very things that they represent. 

2. Having the property or function of exhibiting 
or showing forth. Const, of. 

1596 H. Clapham Briefe Bible 1. 32 Togither with his 
Covenant, the Lord adioyneth a Seale, or exhibitiue Signe. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 45. 2/2 Words exhibitive of a double 
figure. 2737 Water land Eucharist 268 The Sacramental 
Bread, .representative and exhibitive of the natural Body. 

+ 3. Used for : Self-manifesting. (Of the Divine 
mind : by Norris opposed to concepiive .) Obs. rare. 

1678 Norris Coll Misc. (2699) 159 The Simple Essences 
of Things, .are the same with that [re. the Divine] Under- 
standing it self, consider’d as variously exhibitive or repre- 
sentative. Ibid. 352 By the mind of God Exhibitive, is 
meant the essence of God, as thus or thus imitable, or par* 
ticipable by any Creature. 

Hence Exhi’bitively adv. 

1620 T. HtccoNS Scrm. Pauls Crosse 3 Mar/1611) 21 This 
grace is, equally, in all the persons, but originally in the 
Father, exhibitiuely in the Son. 1739 W ate rland 
Part Eucharist 12 The Trope lies in the Verb was, put for 
signify, or exhibitively signifie. 

Exhibitor (egzrbitai). [a. L. exhibitor, agent- 
n. f. exhibere to Exhibit.] 

1. One who shows (something) ns a curiosity; 
a showman, one who produces in public a show or 
spectacle. Cf. Exhibiter b. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xi. 245 The exhibitors of that 
shew politiquely had plac’d Whiflers arm’d and link’d 
through the Hall. 2814 Wordsw. Excursion vui. 20 The 
spectator, who a while was pleased More than th r exhi- 
bitor himself, a 2845 Hood 'Ode to f. Ireland i, Oh, very 
reverend Dean and Chapter. Exhibitors of giant men. 2875 
Buckland Logdk. 1 9 The exhibitor told us a wonderful story. 

2. One who contributes an article for public ex- 
hibition. 

1845 Florist’s Jrnl. 205 The only exhibitor in the clas-* ; 
for 12 species. 2852 Expositor 11 Jan. 163/3 The hosts of 
exhibitors [at the Exhibition of 2851]. 

Hence Exlir'bitorsliip. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 72/1 Medal and Honourable Men- 
tion become little more than a certificate of exhibitorship. 

Exhibitory (egzi’bitari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
exhibitor! -us, 1 . exhibere : see Exhibit and -ort.] 

A. adj. 

1. a. Intended to exhibit, set forth, or display, 
b. Of or pertaining to display or exhibition. 

2772 Warton Life Sir T. Pofe (1780) 379 note. An exhi- 
bitory bill . . of expences for their removal this year. 2849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. § 8. 28 The treatment of the Papists' 
temple is eminently exhibitory ; it is surface work through- 
out. 2879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet Pref. 25 Knowledge . . 
less available for. .exhibitory purposes. 1B82 Century Mag. 
XXV. 202 The gay, storm-beleaguered camp, in the words 
of its exhibitory press, began to ‘boom*. 

2. Intended to cause the exhibition or production 
of an article in dispute. 

2886 Muirhead in Eucycl. Brit. XX. 709/z If the respon- 
dent obeyed the order in a restitutory or exhibitory decree, 
there was an end of the matter. 

f B. sb. A procedure with regard to the * exhi- 
bition * of remedies. Obs. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 14 Physicians.. (whose exhi- 
bitories to themselues do not parallele their prescripts . . to 
others). 


Exhilarant (egzHarant), a. and sb. [a. F. 
exhilarant ' ad. L. exhilarant -cm, pr. pple. of cx- 
h Harare to Exhilarate.] 

A. adj. That exhilarates ; exhilarating. 

2866 Mrs. W hitney L. Goldlhwaxtc xii. 294 The exhilarant 
draught in which they drank the mountain-joy. 2872 
Blackie Lays Higltl. Introd. 49 The breeze . . and the tide 
. .impart a healthy and an exhilarant stimulus. 

B. sb. An exhilarating medicine. 

. 1803 Pilkington Vic7v Derbysh. 1 . 329 It has been holden 
in high repute as a cordial and exhilerant [sic]. 3839 New 
Monthly Mag. LVII. 372 The use of this drug as an exhi- 
larent [ric] is not confined to the poor, a 2843 Southey 
Doctor (1849) An exhilarant and a cordial which re- 
joiced and strengthened him. 1868 Garrod Mat. Med. 
(ed. 3) 390 Exhilarants are medicines whose primary effect 
is to cause an exaltation of the spirits. 

Exhilarate (egzrlarrit), v. Forms : 7-8 ex- 
hilerate, (6 -arite), 6 - exhilarate, [ad. L. exliil- 
ardt- ppl. stem of cxhilardre , f. ex- (see Ex- 
pfef. 1 ) + hilar-is cheerful : see Hilarity.] 

1. trans. To make cheerful or merry; to cheer, 
enliven, gladden (a person, his spirits, etc.). 

2540 Morysike fives’ Introd. Ilysd. Evjb, A clean e 
and a pure conscience maye exhilarate the mynde. 2622 
Burton Anat. Mel. n. ii. vi. iii, Sundry arc the meanes . . 
to exhilerate a sorrowfull heart. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) JI. xx.vviii. 22 Peregrine.. advised him to exhilarate 
his spirits with a glass of wine, a 2763 Shenstonf. Ess. 36 
He would be exhilarated at the sight of the first beggar that 
he saw. 2796 C. Marshall Garden, xx. (1813) 426 Frost 
. . exhilarates our spirits. 2848 Dickens Domley xxxvi, It 
seemed greatly to delight and exhilarate him to say so. 

b. To impart cheerfulness to, enliven (a thing or 
pursuit). 

2752 Johnson Rambler No. 177 F 5 A select company of 
curious men, who met once a week to exhilarate their 
studies. 2795 Anderson Embassy _ China 274 A joyous 
dinner, exhilarated by plenty of spirits. 

F 2 . intr. To become cheerful. Obs. rare - 1 . 

2620 Bacon Sp. in Pari, in Lett. <5* Life (1874) VII. 277 
The shining of the sun, whereby all things exhilarate, is 
hindered by clouds. 

Exhilarating* (egzHarritiq), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING-.] That exhilarates; cheering, en- 
livening, inspiriting. 

2643 Milton Divorce 11. ix. (1851) 87^ Marriage .. was 
especially giv’n as a cordiall and exhilarating cup of solace. 
1708 J. PniurS Cyder u 66 A Continual Tide Flows from 
th' exhilepting Fount. 2779-82 Johnson L. P., Denham, 
Nothing is less exhilarating than the ludicrousness of Den- 
ham. 2845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1879)76 We.. started for 
another exhilarating gallop. 2865 Livincstone Zambesi 
xxv. 519 The air which was exhilarating to Europeans. 
Hence Exlii laratingly adv. 

2850 in Ogjlvie. 

Exhilaration (egzHarr'-fon). Also 7-8 ex- 
hileration. [ad. late L. exh ilaratidn-cm, n. of 
action f. cxhilardre to Exhilarate.] 

1. The action or means of exhilarating ; a cheer- 
ing or enlivening influence. 

16Z3-8 Cockeram, Exhileration. i6zg J. Maxwell tr. 
Herodian (2635) 302 To use all . .exhilarations for joy of the 
gods wedding. 2792 V. Knox Scrm. xi. 247 This remedy. . 
enlivens, .by an unnatural exhilaration. 2864 Longf. Fate. 
Ser. Feder. 239 There was. .that wild exhilaration in the air. 

2 . The condition or feeling of being exhilarated. 
2626 Bacon Sylva § 721 Exhilaration hath some^ Affinity 

with Joy. 2802 Cog an Philos. Treat. Passions 1. ii. (ed. 2) 

63 Every species of torpor is subdued ; an exhilaration suc- 
ceeds. 2838 Dickens Nic/t. Nick, xxiv, A bill of fare that 
might kindle exhilaration in the breast of a misanthrope. 
2875 Hamerton Intell. Life x. v. 388 The feeling of. .ex- 
hilaration will last for several hours. 

Exhilarative (egzi*lar<?tiv), a. [f. L. exhi- 
lardt- ppl. stem of cxhilardre to Exhilarate + 
-ive.] Tending to produce exhilaration. 

2864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IV. 356 Pamphlets .. sapid, ex- 
hilarative. 1873 St. Pauls Mag. Feb. 233 It was a morn- 
ing most exhilarative. 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 
200 A feeling of lassitude, .preceded, .by a short period of 
exhilarative excitement. 

ExhHarator (egzHanrUs-i). [f. Exhilarate v. 

+ -OR.] One who, or that which, exhilarates. 

2807 Ed in. Rev. X. 88 We certainly do not approve^ of 
cards and wagers as the best cxhilarators of the spirits. 
1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 279 Where Erskine parted his 
mantle of puns among the. .aspiring exhilarators of the Bar. 

Exhilaratory, a. rare. [f. Exhilarate v. + 
-ory.] Having the effect of exhilarating. 

1871 L. Stephen Playground of Europe 2S4 The danger 
is trifling enough to be merely exhila[ra]tory- 
Exhilaent, bad form of Exiliext, Obs. 

Exhort (egz,hp Jt, egzf -rt), v. Forms : 4-6 ex- 
ort(e, -horte, 4 - exhort, [ad. L. exhort-dri, f. ex- 
intensive + horldri to encourage : see Hortatory. 
Cf. F. cxhorler and Exhort. Not now in col- 
loquial use.] 

1. trans. To admonish earnestly; to urge by 
stimulating words to conduct regarded as laudable. 
Said also of circumstances, etc. ; To serve as an 
incitement, a. simply . 

c 1400 A pol. Loll. 30 If prestis cuerwile exort or monest 
J>e peple. a 2533 Ld. Berners II non lxxxi. 247 He so o 
exorted me that at the houre of mydnyghtc he made me to 
aryse hastely. 2538 Starkey* England \. I. 25 To the wych 
purpos. .the tyme exhortyth us. 2^48-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Offices 29 Then shall the minister exhort the sicke 
person after this fourme. 2604 Su sks. Ham. iv. iv. 46 (Qq.) 
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Examples, gross as earth, exhort me. 1825 Lytton Falk- 
land 40 Write to me. .exhort me, admonish me. 

absol. c 1400 A pol. Loll. 31 pe prest be mhti to exort in 
al doctrin. 1526-34 Ti noale 2 Tim. iv . 2 Exhorte with all 
longe sufferinge and doctryne. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. 11. 
xxv. 131 The words, .of him that Exhorteth. a 1845 Barham 
Ingol.Leg ., 'Jerry Jarvis, ‘Whether the Rev. Mr. Hyandry 
exhorted or made way for the Rev. Mr. Tearbrain. 1881 
B 1 ble ( R Nil Rom. xii. 8 He that exhorteth, to his exhorting, 
b. Const, to with inf or subord. clause. 

1450 Caxton Eneydos iv*. (1890) 39, 1 the exhorte and coun- 
ceylle that thou ne defoylle nomore thyn hondes wyth my 
bloode. 1532 Thy tine's cd. 0/ Chancer 's L. G. IK Hyps. <5- 
Medea 73 That he in his neuewe Iason wolde exhorte To 
saylen to that Ionde. 153 5 Covekdale Nek. ix. 2 6 Thy 
prophetes (which exhorted them so earnestly, that they 
shulde conuerte vnto the!. 1611 Bible Tit. ii. 6 Yong men 
likewise exhort, to bee sober minded. 1735 Berkeley Def. 
Free-think. in Math. § 37, I have long ago done what you 
so often exhort me to do. 1B60 Hook Lives A bps. (1869) I. 

v. 226 The bishops were exhorted not to engage in secular 

affairs more than was necessary. • # 

C. Const, to an action or course, a condition. 

1529 More Dyalogc 1. Wks. 262/2 To call and exorte the 
worlde from all pleasure of the fleshe to the puritie and 
clennes of the body and soule. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. 
x. (1611) 25 The Apostle, in exhorting men to contentment. 
3747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. IX. r8s Commonly 
.. we exhort to good actions, we instigate to ill. a 1785 
Glover Athenaid 11.45, 1 through each city.. Have pass’d, 
exhorting. .Greece To bold defence. 1848 Macaulay ///V. 
Eng. II, 79 The people would be exhorted to liberality. 

2. With obj. a thing: To recommend earnestly; 
to insist upon. 

c 1500 New Not-br. Mayd in Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 
47 What I exhorte Not herde is. 2526-34 Tindale i Tim. 

vi. 2 These thynges teache and exhorte. 1667 Milton P. L. 
11. 179 While we. .Designing or exhorting glorious Warr. 
1771 Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 8 Exhorting the 
repeal of those laws, so contrary to charity. 1856 Frouoe 
Hist. £>i£-.(i 858) I. ii. 96 He. .again exhorted a reform. 

t Exlnyrt, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] — Exhorta- 
tion. 

c 2475 Parienay 3972 By the exort of vntrew man. 2525 
Lr>. Berners Froiss. II. Pref., The princely exhorte, 
whiche. .our foresaid gracyous soueraygne gaue me. 1590 
Lodge Euphucs Gold. Leg, Did he make a large exhort 
unto concord ? cx6xi Chapman Iliad xi. 183 Everywhere 
he breathed exhorts. 3715-20 Pope Iliad xti. 324 Drown 
Hector’s Vaunts in loud Exhorts of Fight. 1829 A. \V. 
Fonblanque Engl, under 7 Administr (1837) I. 238 Per- 
petual exhorts to a new birth unto Toryism. 

t Exho’rtance. Obs. In 7 Sc. exhortans. 

f f. as prec. + -ance.] = Exhortation. 

(But possibly exhortans may be an abbreviation in the 
MS. for exhortations.) 

c 1646 T. Craufurd Hist. Utttv. Edinb. (1808) 45 He 
l Mr. Robert Rollock] . ..with most pithy exhortans setting 
them on to vertue and pietie. 

t ExhoTtary. Obs. rare-'. In 6 -arie. [f. 

Exhout ii. + -aky.] = Exhortation'. 

1584 Lodge Alarum 54 The father. . having ended this 
exhortarie is answered, .of his dissembling sonne thus. 
Exhortation (ekspitei-jan). Forms : 4-5 
exort-, exhortacioun, 5-6 exhortacion, -yon, 
exortacion, (6 exhortatyoun, exortation) 5 - 
exhortation. [ad. L. exhortdtion-em, n. of action 
f. exhortdri to Exhort. Cf. Fr. exhortation.'] 

1. The action or process of exhorting, of earnestly 
admonishing or urging to what is deemed laudable 
conduct ; an instance of this. 

1382 Wyclif i Tim. iv. 13 Til I come take tent to 
redynge, to exortacioun and techynge. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron, vii, v'm. 720 Eftyr . . syndry exhortatyownys. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 6 To gadre money or tresor 
by subtyl exortation. 1505 Fisher Penit. Ps. Wks. 1 
This treatyse . . was made., at the exortacion and ster- 
ynge of. .princesse Margarete. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catcch. 
1x884! 30 Thair mother gaf exhortacion to ilkane of thame. 
a 1656 Hales Tracts (1677) xi Exhortations from all sin." 
a 2732 Attf.rbury Serm.(i 723) II. vi. 224 There is no Room . 
for any Exhortations to charity. 1828 Whatcly Rhet. in. 
Introd., A great part of the Preacher’s business consists of 
Exhortation. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (186;) 177 An 
exhortation to the youthful monarch to check his own self- 
indulgence. 

2. A set speech delivered for the purpose of ex- 
horting,* a discourse ; esp. a formal address in the 
course of a religions observance,Uturgicalformularv 
or rite. Also in phrase, To make an exhortation. 

c 1450 Why I can't be a Nun 373 in E. E. P. (1862) 148 
Now, ladyes, taketh gode hede to thys exhortacion That I 
hnue tawjt ymv in thys lore. 1547 Boorde Introd. Kinrwl. 
xxxvii. 2x5 All the people war gathered about him, to heare 
him make an exortation. 2624 Raleigh Hist. I For id 1 r. 
326 The place .. where Moses made those divine exhorta- 
tions some say was Bethabara. 1704 Nelson Pest. 4 - Fasts 
a. ix. (1739! 582 As the Exhortation before the Communion 
suggests to us. 1848 Dickens Dombey v. The clergyman 
■ delivering (very unaffectedly and simply) the closing ex- 
hortation. 2875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii.28 The result 
of this exhortation was a long and. .important session. 

3. aft rib. 

2872 Shipley Glossary 190 Exhortation J Veek, The week 
before Scptuagesima Sunday ; so called in the Eastern 
Church because the faithful are then exhorted to prepare for 
the Great Fast. ^ Also called Exhortatory Week. 

Exhortative (cgz/kjtativ), a. [ad. L. exhorid - 
tiv-us, f. exhort art : see Exhort and -ive. Cf. F. 
exhortatif -ivc.] Of,* pertaining to, or containing 
exhorlation ; intended to exhort. 

*5^4 J. White (title), Agapetus, An Exposition of Chapters 
Exhortative. 25S3 [see Consultative]. 1631 Wecver 


A nc. Fun. Mon. 546 Laurence writ . . exhortatiue Epistles ] 
to the Bishops. 2687 T. Tramallier in Magd..Coll. .$* 
Jas. II (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 2x3 The exhortative part of his 
Speech. ^1810 Coleridge Notes on Jcr. Taylor, . Lit. Rem. 
III. 301 The words of the Apostle are exhortative and de- 
hortative. 2836 Blackzv. Mag. XXXIX. 231 The dictato- 
rial exhortative style of the leading journal. 1836 Lane 
Mod. Egypt. 1 .x. 3x7 A few words . .exhortative to charity. 

Hence Exlio-rtatively adv. 

1693 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. (1850) I. 146 Some read 
these words exhortatively. 

Exhort at or (eksgit^-tor). rare —*>. [a. late L. ' 
exhortator , ngent-n. f. exhortdri to Exhort.] One 
who exhorts or encourages ; = Exhorter. 

1846 Worcester cites Penny Cycl. In mod. Diets. 

Exhortatory (egzp utatari), a. and sb. [ad. 
late L. exhortatori-usy f. exhortdri : see Exhort v. 
and -oitY.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or containing ex- 
hortation, intended to exhort. 

3544 1 H. Stalbrydge’ (title), Epistel exhort at orye . . 
agaynst the pompous popysh Bischops. 2626 N. Brent 
tr. Sarpls Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 314 They used.. an 
exhortatory remedy to the Prelates.^ 1640 Bp. Hall Episc, 
111. ix. 269 An exhortatory conclusion to our brethren at 
home. 2780 Arnot Hist . Ediit. i. (1816) 38 The minis- 
ter preached an exhortatory discourse. 1818 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1830) IV. 448, I could take no part in it [the discus- 
sion] but an exhortatory one. 1870 tr. Lange's Comm. 
Eccl. 76 The entire contents . . are of an exhortatory cha- 
racter. 

F B. sb. An exhortator)' discourse. Obs. 

2656 H. Hammond (title), A Paraenesis or Exhortatory to 
all True Sons of the Church. 167s J* Smith Chr. Relig. 
Appeal i. 37 Justin Martyr, .in his Exhortatory to the Gen- 
tiles. 

Exporter (egzputoi). Also 6 exhortoure, 
Sc. exhortar. [f. Exhort v. + -er 1 .] 

1. One who exhorts or urges on to action. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Exhortoure, suasor. 2554 T. Martin Marr. 

Priests A a iv, A moste deuoute exhorter, & a most 
earnest pcrswader._ 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
85/2 Socrates as being a Man Absolute and Perfect, .never 
needed any exhorter. 1875 C. F. Wingate in N. Amcr. 
Rrv. CXX. 146 He took a lively interest in prayer-meet- 
imrs. .and was an earliest exhorter. 

2. spec. In various Christian Churches, a person 
appointed to give religious exhortation under the 
direction of a superior minister. Cf. Evangelist 3 c. 

I S I 3 - 7S Diurn. Occntr. (Bannatyne Club) 88 It was or- 
danit be the Ministeris, exhortaris and reidaris of this 
realme. . 2564 Act Edits. Gen. Assembly 25 Dec., An Act. . 

‘ Ordaining every Minister, Exhorter and Reader to have , 
one of the Psalm Books’. 2637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 

40 The Generali Assemblie [toj appoynt the proportion how 
much shall a Superintendent have . . how much ane Exhorter, | 
how much a Reader. 2772 Wesley Jrnl. 5 June, One of 1 
these exhorters was Jacob Rowell. 

Exhorting (egzputii)), vbl. sb. ff. as prec. + 
-INC '.] The action of the vb. Exhort ; encour- 
agement, instigation ; an exhortation, address. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyit xx. 65 The proude mayden 
in amours, after this exhortyng. .sayde that she sholde noo 
more speke therof vnto her. 1490 — Eneydos xl. 132 
Euander slewe his fader by exhortynge of his inoder that 
vyceta was called. 1591 H arington Orl. Fur. xxvm. xevi. 
The godly Frier.. With new exhortings bad her to beware. 

Exhumate v. Also 0 pa. pple. 

exhumate, [f. med.L. exhum at- pp]. stem of ex- 
hum d- re to Exhume.] = Exhume v. lit. and fig. 

2548 Hall Citron. (1809) 706 The Kyng hearyng his sub- 
ject to be exhumate and brent without his knowledge. 
2629 ‘ R. Jones ’ [Lushington] in Phenix (1708) II. 480 The 
Women gave the Watch-word to the Disciples, who imme- 
diately do exhumate his Body. 1725 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. I. 275 His [Wiclif’s] Body was Exhumated and 
Burnt. Ibid.l. 272 The present Sermon-maker would needs 
exhumate poor Fryar John. 1846 Worcester cites Dr. 
Hitchcock. i88i Gd. Words XXII, 45/1 The writer whose 
hands are cramped with the pen will draw his legs from under 
the desk. and. .exhumating his knapsack, dry with a winter’s 
dust, [will] make straight for the mountain. 

Exhumation (eksihiwmei'Jbn). [a. Fr. exhu- 
mation, ad. med.L. exhumation-cut , n. of action 
f. exhttmii-rc to Exhume,] The action or process 
of digging up or removing (a body, etc.') from, 
beneatli the ground. Also, an instance of this. 

1797 W. Seward Suppl. to Anecd. 288 Tracts relative to 
the exhumation in the great church at Dunkirk. 1819 
SouniEYjn Q. ivez/.XXL 373 The details of this barbarous 
exhumation are curious. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 

II. xxiv. 344 The dead body of Arsenius was, after exhu- 
mation, produced before the council of Tyre. _ 1852 D. 
Wilson Prch. Ann. II. in. vi. 163 The exhumation of two 
oaken cists. 1B69 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed.3) 114 
Febrile affections produced by exhumations., of bodies. 

Exhumator (e*kS|himm:it.3.i\ [agent-n. f. L. 
exhttmare to Exhume.] One who exhumes. 

1820 BlacJnu. Mag. VII. 321 The fraternal embrace of the 
exhumatorof Tom Paine's bones. 2831 Fraser’s Mag. III. 

271 The exhumators of the remains of Adam Smith. .1832 
Maginn in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 4x7 If the reformers of 
our day have no Hampden, they have his exhumator and 
biographer, Lord Nugent, 

Exlnune (eks,hi/7‘in), v. [ad. F. exhumc-r, ad. 
med.L. exhum-dre (13th c..in Dn Cange),’ f. cx- out 

+ hit m -us ground.] 

1. trans. To dig out or remove (something- 
buried) from beneath the ground. 

1783 Watson Philip III (I..’, More than a dozen bodies 


were thus unnecessarily exhumed. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. ff Leg. Art (1850) 201 It was not the manner of those 
days to exhume . . the bodies of holy men. 1862 Dana 
Man. Geol. 643 Bones that have been exhumed by the 
waves. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 48 No less than 17 canoes 
had been, .exhumed. 2S72 Baker Nile Tribu/.vlii. 112 The 
wild animals might have exhumed the body. 

b. transf. and fig. To unearth, bring to light. 
2819 Scott Let. 3 Oct. in Lockhart , I . .go a day sooner to 
exhume certain old monuments of the Rutherfords at Jed- 
burgh. 1865 Lecky Ration. I. i.' 104 The industry of mo- 
dem antiquarians has exhumed two or three obscure works. 
1866 Motley Dutch Reg. m. in. 403 The letters of the royal 
assassin, .were exhumed. 

2. To remove the overlying soil from. rare. 

1872 Nicholson Palzont. 31 When we exhume an old 
land-surface the remains of Mammals may be found in 
tolerable plenty. 

Hence Exhu/med ppl. a. (in quots.y^.). 

_ 2840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 19 They will give to those, as 
it were, exhumed verities a degree of weight and promin. 
ence. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cout.ll. xii. 356 The 
aborigines of these new and exhumed regions. 

Exhumer (eksihiw-maj). [f. as prec. + -EP.h] 
One who exhumes. 

2872 Mark Twain Innoc. Abr. xxxi. 243 The exhumers of 
Pompeii. ^ 2886 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 5/2 The work of the 
exhumer is amply repaid. 

Exhybe : see Exhibe, Obs. 

Exibilate, exiccate, etc. : see Exsibilate, etc. 
’kExi'COnize, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. c£ei- 
kovi^civ , f. (see Ex- prefix ) + ukwv image.] 
trans. To portray, depict. 

1641 Earl Manchester in Mountaguc's Let,, etc. 12 Our 
faith.. is no other but what is exiconized in the Apostles' 
creed. 

[Exidemic, -al : see List of Spurious IVords . ] 
f E’xient. Chronol, Obs. rare , [ad. L. cxieits, 
pr. pple. of exTre : see Exit. Cf. transient .] 
Preceded by a numeral : The (first, second, etc.) 

| year reckoned from any epoch. 

I 1677 Cary Chronol. 67 The fourth Exient of the sixth 
I Olympiad. Ibid. 223 The 3rd exient of Asa. 

Exies (e’ksiz), sb. pi. Sc, [? corruption of Ac- 
| cess.] ? Hysterics. 

2816 Scott Antiq. xxxv, ‘ Jenny Rintherout has ta’en the 
exies, and done naething butjaugh and greet’. 2818 — Br .. 
Lamm, xi, * The cook-maid in the trembling exies’. - 
|] Eadgeant (jks/gan), a. [Fr. pr. pple. of 
exiger, ad. L. exigere : see Exigent.] = Exacting 
ppl. a. 3 . Also used (with sbs. denoting women) 
in fern, form Exigeante (gksfjaht). 

1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda viii, Clarence Hcrvey had 
been used to the brilliant arid exigeante lady Delacour. 
2837 C'tess Blf.ssington in C. Heath Bk. of Beauty 190 It 
scarcely satisfied the jealous and exigeant lover. 1871 R. 
H. Hutton Ess. I. 22 Falling into the jealous, exigeant, 
Selfish type of affection. 

Exigence (e*ksid3ens). Also 7 exegence. 
[a. F. exigence , ad. L. exigeitlia, f. cxigcnt-cm , pr. 
pple. of exigere : see Exigent.] 

1. The state or fact of being exigent ; urgent 
want ; need, necessity. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 1. xx. (Arb.) 58 A priuat per- 
son, whose manner of life and calling hath no such exigence. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vm. xvi, Their violence . . 
Was none, or weak in time of greatest exigence. 2691T. 
H[ale] New Invent. 130 So many.. as will suffice in time 
of Exigence. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xx i, A churchwarden 
who feels the exigence of whitewash. 

t b. What is needed or required; demands, 
exigency, need, requirement j = Exigency 2. Obs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xiv. (i6xx) 43 According to the 
exigence of that special! end whereunto they are intended. 
2642 Jer. Taylor Episc . (1647) 92 The nature of his offices 
. . and the whole exigence of the Epistle proclaime him 
Bishop’. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 443 For the convenient 
support of the Exigences of my nature and condition. 17x0 
Tatler^ No. 252 7 2 If we drink the least Proportion beyond 
the Exigence of Thirst. 1784C0WPER 7 VijX: ii. 557 Ghostly 
counsel, if it. .fall Below the exigence. 1818 Jas. iSliLhBrit. 
IndiaW. iv. ix. 287 Supervisors, with powers adapted to the 
exigence of the case. 

2. A pressing state of circumstances, or one de- 
manding immediate action or remedy ; a sudden 
or pressing necessity; an emergency; a difficulty, 
extremity, strait. 

1643 True Informer His Majesty . .summoned all his 
Nobles to appeare, to advise with them in this exigence. 
1671 Crowne. Juliana iv, A warlike Fantome By heaven 
created for this exigence. 2702^ C. Mather Magn. Chr. H. 
iv. (1852) 224 Mr. Winthrop. .being, .in this exigence chosen 
the governour. 1726 De Vot- II ist. DeviFi. xi. (1840) 160 
God himself relieved the Israelites in every exigence. x8*4 
Scott Redgauntlct xxiii, Escape .. as unexpected as the 
exigence .was threatening. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. 
Char. xvii. 434 Falstaff is equal to any exigence. 

3. As a personal quality: Exactingness. rare. 
[After Fr. use ; cf. Exigeant.] 

[1839 Lady Lytton Chevelcy (ed. 2) I. ii. 3s Mortgaging 
my time and patience by her exigence every' hour in the 
day]. 2859 Helps Friends in C, Scr. 11. II. 102 The habit- 
of exigence. That last is not a common English word. ^ 
Exigency (e*ksid,3ensi). [ad. L. exigent t a : 
see prec. and -ENCY.] The quality of being exigent. 

1. a. Exigent character, pressing " state (of cir- 
cumstances, etc.), stringency (of requirements), 
b. Urgent want ; pressing necessity ; an instance 
of this; in pi. pressing needs, straits. 
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a. 1769 RobertsonC/«w. V, III. x. 224 Such immediate 
..assistance as the exigency of heraffairs required. 1794 
Paley Evid. 1. iv. (1817) 66^ To inspire them with fortitude 
proportioned to the increasing exigency of the service. 1836 
J. Gilbert Chr. A tonem. ix. (1852) 289 Nor whatever the 
exigency of our circumstances, can we rationally doubt of 
needful assistance. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 577 The 
exigency of the case warranted him in borrowing . . a fine 
horse belonging to Dare. 

b. 1630 Wadsworth PUgr. vii. 70 {He] was driuen to 
such an exigency that he was constrained [etc.]. 1659 Genii. 
Calling ( z 696; 8 8 The amazing Exigencies of-a sinking Man 
..excuse the folly of catching at Reeds. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. Pref. (1721) I. 79 The Romans in great 
Exigency, sent for their Dictator from the Plow. 1707 
Addison Pres. St. I Par Wks. 1746 III. 245 We already 
complain of our want of - bullion and must at last be reduced 
to the greatest exigencies. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shatidy (1802) 
III. ii. 260 The natural e.xigencj' my father was under of 
rubbing his head. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. ii. 37 The ex- 
treme exigency of the moment. 1863 Froude Hist. Eng. 
VIII. 61 Yet the Exigencies of England required peace. 

2 . That which is needed or required ; demands, 
needs, requirements : a. sing. ; now rare exc. in 
Law (see quot. 18S3). b. pi. 

a. 1581 Lambarde Eircn. lit. i. (1588) 329 The residue 
were fined, .according to the exigencie and temper of their 
fault. 2662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The various exigency 
of times and > occasions. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. 
vi. i. 37 In his demands upon the Rajah. .Mr. Hastings had 
exceeded the exigency. 1850 W. Irving Mahomet xxxii. 
(1853)164 The talents of Mahomet rose to the exigency of 
the moment. 1883 Sir F. Pollock in Law Ret. 11Q. Bench 
433 When the sheriff has seized the debtors goods, it is 
his duty to go on selling until he shall have realized enough 
to satisfy the exigency of the writ. 

b. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor iv. 73 Devout persons 
are directed to several saints, for their several exigen- 
cies. 1724 Swift Drapieds Lett. iii, I intreat you will never 
suffer Mr. Wood to be a judge of your exigencies. 1857-8 
Sears Athan. iv. 28Those who think God will., work mira- 
cles. .to meet the exigencies of theology. 

t Esdge'ndary. Law. 06 s. [ad. med.L. exi- 
gendarius, f. exigenda : see Exigent sb ! 1 and ARY I.] 
= Exigenter. 

1607 Cowel Interpr. Exigendaric of the common lank . . 
is otherwise called Exigenter. 1721 in Bailey. 1848 in 
Wharton Law Lex. 

Exigend(e : see Exigent s b.- 
Exigent (e'ksidgent), a. and sb . 1 Also 5 -ente, 
6-7 exegent(t, 7 exgigent. [ad. L. exigent-em , pr. 
pple. of exigere , f. ex- out + agere to drive: see 
Exact v. Cf. OF. exigent.] A. adj. 

1 . Requiring immediate action or aid ; pressing, 
urgent. 

1670 Clarendon Contempl. an Ps. Tracts (1727) 6:7 That 
exigent cry for help. 1796 Burke Lett. Noble La. Wks. 
VIII. 46 At this exigent moment the loss of a finished man 
is not easily supplied. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Unh. 
Wks. (Bohn) II, 94 A fop in exigent circumstances, will 
play the manly part. x88z T. Mozley Retain. II. lxxxiii. 
98 There were other and more exigent demands [upon Deni- 
son’s means]. 

2 . Requiring a great deal ; demanding more than 
is reasonable ; exacting, pressing. 

1828 A. W. Fonblanque Engl under 7 Administr. (1837) 

I. 144 It was said of some exigent man, that, etc. 2842 
Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair if. ii, A love that clings 
not, nor is exigent, Encumbers not the active purposes, 
Nor drains their source. 1870 Emerson Soc. < 5 * Solit. , Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 92 Varied foods, climates, beautiful ob- 
jects, .are the necessity of this exigent system of ours, 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1878) 76 His restlessness .. was never 
tyrannical and exigent, 
b. Const, of. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevclde 11. 1. ii, But now this body, 
exigent of rest, Will needs put in a claim. 1871 Morley 
Vaiivcnargues Crit. Misc. 20 An age when the intellect is 
usually most exigent of supremacy. 

B. sb .1 

+i- A state of pressing need ; a time of extreme i 
necessity; a critical occasion, or one that requires 
immediate action or remedy ; an emergency, ex- 
tremity, strait. To bring , drive, put, etc. to, to 
take {ait) exigent. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Ord. Fools 4 Bacus and Iuno hath set abroche 
a tonne, [And] Brouthe the[r] braynys vn-to exigente. a 1548 
Hye way to Spyttcl Hous ion in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 67 In 
theyr fury they be so vyolent, That they wyll bryng one to 
an exegent. 1577 Holinshed Chron. II. 3 The duke seeing 
himselfe to be driuen to such an exigent. 1580 Sidney Ar- 
cadia iv. (1622) 413 In steed of doing any thing as the exi- 
gent required, he began to make circles, a 1639 W. Whate- 
ley Prototypes 1. xvi. (1640) 162 God will have a well in store, 
and shew it us at the exigent. 1729 Shelvocke Artillery 

iv. 300 In such Exigents this Manipulus may be recurred 
to. 1755 in Johnson. 2818 in Todd. 

b. Last pinch ; end, extremity. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(1625)92 Here by degrees 
is passed to the last exigent. 3591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. 

v. 9 These Eyes . . Waxe dimme, as drawing to their Exigent. 
1600 Dr. Dodypolt iv. iii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 14 6 . I^feare 
my barbarous rudenesse to her Hath driven her to ’some 
desperate exigent. 1631 Heywood Eng. Elis. (1641) 141 
What a dangerous exigent must she needs come to, whose 
life was thus assaulted ? 

F 2 . pi. Needs, requirements. Obs. * 

1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Esdras vii. 65 He is bountiful, be- 
cause he wit geve according to exfgentes. 1641 Chas. 1 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. lit. (1692) I. 53 $ Most effectual and pro- 
per for the present exigents of the Kingdom. 1677 Hale 
Contempl. 11. xx Because it is not accommodate to all Uses 
and-Exigents. 


b. A required amount ; a needed quantity. 

1840 Browning Sordello in, 337 His enterprise Marked 
out anew, its exigent of wit Apportioned. 

Hence E'xigently adv., in an exigent manner. 
1889 W . Sharp in Academy 30 Nov. 352/3, 1 . .cannot but 
hopethat he will not pursue too exigently his latest method, 
t E* xigent, \ SbP Law. Obs. Also 5-6 exigend. 
[In 15th c. exigend, a. AF. cxigende , ad. med.L. 
exigenda , gerundial pple. of exigere : see prec.] 
A writ commanding the sheriff to summon the 
defendant to appear and deliver up himself upon 
pain of outlawry; also called writ of exigent. 

[1292 Britton 2. ii. § 8 Et si !e pleyntif face defaute a nuli 
! Counte, adunc cessent les exigencies jekes a nostre venue en 
j lepays.] 1464 Pasion Lctt.TAo. 491. II. 161 He hathtaken 
I suerte that ye schall appere in the crastino animarum upon 
the exigents returnable. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII , c. 24 By 
reason of eny processe or exigend made within the same 
Countie. 150Z-3 Plumpton Corr. 173 On tewsdaylast was 
the court.. and then was ther none exegent called agaynst 
you. c 1508 Ibid. 204 If I wold suffer the exigend, which 
I had agaynst you, not to goe out agaynst you. 1670 
Vaughan BusheHs Case in Phenix (1721) I. 429 The Party 
came into Court and demanded Oyer of the Exigent. 1678 
Butler Hudibras m. i. 1036 What Charms Imust that 
Lady have], that can . . null Decree and Exigent. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. 283 If a non cst inventus is re- 
turned upon all of them, then a writ of exigent or exigi 
facias may be sued out. 1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

b. Phrases : Clerk of the Exigents ; to put in 
exigent ; to sue to {aid) exigent. 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 11. xiv. (1609) 61 The 
Clarke of the Exigent is to frame all manner of Processes 
of Exigi facias. 1628 Coke On Lilt, x 14 a, Goods and chat- 
tels of those that be put in_ exigent. 1657 Burtons Diary 
(1828)11. 146 This Beavor, in Michaelmas term, had caused 
himto be sued to exigent. 1677 Lend. Gaz. No. 1209/4 
Benjamin Hill, late Clerk of the Exigents. 1690 in Picton 
L'pool. Alunic. Rec, (1883)1. 300 John Hodgson issued toan 
Exgent by one John Brier, .in Trespasse. 

E'xigent (e'ksidgent), v. [f. Exigent sb . 1 
and-.] trails, fa. To subject (a person or thing) 
to. b. To carry out a writ of exigent against. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 4 [They] forfeit their faith, .to their 
Lord, the Publike Welfare, by exigenting it to intolerable 
sufferings and dangers. 1837 Palcrave Merck, Friar iv. 
241 Were you by the Coroner in County Court duly exi- 
gented and proclaimed? 

+ E’sigenter. Law. Obs. Also 7 exigentor, 
-egenter. [a. AF. exigenter , f. exigente, cxigende : 
see Exigent sb . 2 ] An officer of the Court of 
Common Pleas who made out all exigents and 
proclamations in cases pertaining to outlawry. 
Also, in i8-i9thc., a similar officer of the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

[1432 Act 20 Hoi. VI, c. 4 Null Filicer Exigenter ne autre 
Officer.] 2522 Act 4 Hen. VIII , c. 4 § 2 The Felyssour or 
exigenter in whose offyee suche sute is taken. 1654 View 
Regulation of Chancery 20 The Filacers and Exigentors. . 
in the Court of Common Pleas. 2672 E. Chamberlayne 
Angliac Notitia. (ed. 6) 2x8 [In the Court of Common Pleas] 
There are also four Exigenters, whose Office is to make all 
Exigents and Proclamations in all Actions where Process 
of Outlawry doth lye. 2691 Wood Ath. Oxou. I. 317 He 
. . had given to him the Exegenters Office of the Common 
Pleas. 1784 Town <$• Country Mag. 7 Jan. 56 Ackland, 
esq. deputy filazer and exigenter to the court of King's 
bench. 2837 Act 7 Will. IV <$- 2 Viet, c. 30 sched. A, Offices 
abolished by this Act . . On the Plea Side of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench . . Filacer, Exigenter, and Clerk of the Out- 
lawries . . In the Court of Common Pleas . . Exigenter and 
Clerk of the Supersedeas. 

|| Exigi facias (e-ksid^oi ft"i-jires). Law. [L. 
phrase, lit. * that you cause to be demanded f. 
exigere to demand, exact, and faclire to make, 
cause.] = Exigent jA 2 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commw. Eng. 11. xiv. (1600)61 The 
Clarke of the Exigents is to frame all manner of Processes 
of Exigi facias. 2848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Exigible (e’ksid^ib'l), a. [as if ad. L. * exigi - 
bilis , f. exigere : see Exact v. Cf. F. exigible .] 
That may be exacted ; demandable, requirable, 
chargeable. Const, against, from (a person). 

16x0 W. Folkingham Art of Survey iii. v. 72 This [ser- 
vice] is not now exigible. 1792 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 
III. 339 There is no part of our debt exigible at this time. 
1834 Taifs Mag. I. 543 They were all charged the full sum 
exigible on their rent. 1883 Ld. Blackburn in Law Rep. 9 
App. Cases 65 Whether the duty on post-horses was exigible 
in respect of post-horses carrying an express, etc. 

Exiguity (eksigi/Hti). [ad. L. exiguitds, f. 
exiguus : see Exiguous.] The qnality or condi- 
tion of being exiguous ; scantiness in measure ; 
smallness in size or quantity, littleness. 

1623-6 in Cockeram. 2658 J. Robinson Eudoxa 1. 116 
Senseis . . puzled at the exiguity of particular moats. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 34 Their exceeding exiguity ; for 
certainly of all Animals they are the least. 1846 Blackzr. 
Mag. LX. 589 Astonished at the exiguity of the plats placed 
before him. 2873 Whitney Orient. Stud. 242 We are dis- 
appointed at the exiguity of the results. 

concr. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 8 The Insectile 
automata (those living exiguities). 

Exiguous (egzi*gi7/|3s), a. [f. L. cxigu-us 
scanty in measure or number (f. exigere to weigh 
strictly : see Exact v.) + -ous.] Scanty in measure 
or number j extremely small, diminutive, minute. 

1651 Biggs Hew Disp. 7 242 Of great vertue, yet of an 
exiguous quantity. 2654 tr. Scuderfs Curia Pol. 39 If 
they have any being, it is so exiguous, that it is scarce 


visible, a 2708 J. Philips Fall of Chloe's Jordan 100 Pro- 
tected mice, The race exiguous. .’Their mansions quit. 2858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. v, The soldier’s pay is in the highest 
degree exiguous ; not above three half-pence a day. 1882 
P all Mall G. 23 May 3 The judgment of the House of Lords 
on the exiguous point raised by the Bordesley appeal. 
Hence Exi-gnousness = Exiguity. 

1730-6 Baxley (foliol, Exiguousness, littleness, smallness. 
J 775 in Ash. x8 88 Sat. Rex\ 22 Sept. 352/2, No. 1, though 
its apparent exiguousness might suggest a different conclu- 
sion, is a number of the highest importance. 

Exile (e-ksail, e-gzail), sbP Also 4 exil, 5-6 
exyl(e, exyll(e. [a. OF. exit, refashioned form of 
essil, state of banishment, also (cf. sense 2) devas- 
tation, destruction = Pr. essil h, semi-popular ad. L. 
exsilium state of banishment, f. ex- out + sal- ( = Skr. 
sar- to go), root of satire to leap (whence also 
cxsul : see Exul) ; cf. consilium Counsel. In 
sense 2, OF. essil is a vbl. sb. f. essiller : see Exile 
v. 4. (Formerly accented cxrle.)} 

1 . Enforced removal from one’s native land ac- 
cording to an edict or sentence ; penal expatriation 
or banishment ; the state or condition of being 
penally banished ; enforced residence in some for- 
eign land. Phrases, + Togo, put in or to exile', to 
drive , go, send into exile. 

In Israelitish history spec . the captivity of the Jews in the 
5th century b.c. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 225^ (Cott.) Wit all bou sal bi ha! den vile, 
Quar-sa fmu wendes in exile. £2330 R. Brunne Chron. 

( 1820 ) 232 Hoxvalle his kynde exile was on laid, c 1374 

Chaucer Boeth. r. iii. 10 Whi art bou comen in to bis soli- 
tarie place of myn exil. C2425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. viii. 44 
Saynt Thomas In Frawns, as in-til Exile, was. 2529 Ras- 
tell Pastyme (1811) 41 He was put to exyle in to y* yle of 
Sardeyn. . 1502 Shaks. Rom.$ Jul. v. iii. 211 Griefe of my 
Sonnes exile hath stopt her breath. x66y Milton P. L. i. 
632 These puissant Legions, whose exile Hath emptied 
Heav’n. 2709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xiii. 177 The first 
bishops . . newly returned out of tneir exiles, as Cox, Grin- 
dal [etc.]. 2732 Lediard Sethos II. x. 365 He had taken 

the advantage of his exile to travel. 1838 Lytton Leila n. 
i, I accept them: provided, first, that thou obtainest the 
exile or death of Muza. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. III. 35 Zapolya neglected no means by which he could, 
from his exile at Tarnow, keep Hungary in a state of agita- 
tion. 2868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxi. 460 Exile was made 
the condition of his pardon. 

b. gen. Expatriation, prolonged absence from 
one’s native land, endured by compulsion of circum- 
stances or voluntarily undergone for any purpose. 

2393 Gower Conf. III. 187 To do profile to the comune 
He toke of exile the fortune, c 2400 Destr. Troy 724 Soche 
a maiden . . b^t forsec hir fader & hir fre londe . . Auntrede 
hir to Exile euer for bi [Jason’s] sake. 2526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 2531) 298 For thy exile and fleynge in toEgypte. 
2548 Hall Chron. 242b, He so..greved his nobilitie. .that 
some of their voluntarie will, went into Exile. 2848 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. I. 519 After an exile of many years, 
Dudley North returned to England with a Jarge fortune. 

C. transf. and fig. 

c 2325 Shoreham 19 Godes flesche and eke hys blode . . 
frevereth ous in oure exil. 2340 Hampole Pr. Cense. 1:65 
pe world es na thyng elles Bot en hard exil, in qwilk men 
duelles. 2340 Ayenb. 132 Huan he. .y-zi5b b« se wordle bet ne 
is bote an exil and a dezert uol of lyons. c 1450 Castle Hd. 
Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 7994 pc same bischope .. Fra his 
kirke was putt in exile. 2547 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. 2 The 
couersion therof [Hounsloo Heathe] into Ullage., by 
mennes labour, .shall be an exile of idlenesse in those par- 
ties. 2592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. iii. iii. 20 Banished is 
banisht from the world, And worlds exile is death. 2606 
Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii .Vocation, All our life and Age 
Is but an exile and a Pilgrimage. 1878 B. Taylor Dcu- 
kaliott 1. i. 20 And out of its exile The passion return, 
d. attrib. 

2720 Welton Suffer. Son of God \ 202 Thou Deigned 

to Come down . . to dwell with Me in this Exile-World. 
Ibid. I. ix. 207 Man, a Pilgrim upon Earth . . should sanc- 
tify his Exile-state, by these'Trials. 

+ 2 . Waste or devastation of properly; ruin, 
utter impoverishment. To put in exile [OF. metre 
a essil] : to ravage (a country), ruin (a person). Obs. 

[1267 Act 52 Hen. Ill \ c. 2 3 Item firmarii tempore firms- 
rum suarum vastum, vendicionem, seu exilium non faciant, 
in domibus, boscis, hominibus, neque, &c.J c 2386 Chaucer 
Melib. 7 869, I . .purpose me. .to putte hem in exil for ever- 
more. c 1450 Lonelich Grail hii. 96 Jif oure rem with- 
owten kyng be ony while, It myhte sone thanne fallen into 
exylle. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Evjb, He began 
werre to his neyghbours . . in so niuch that the reame was 
put in exyl. 1490 — Encydos xxij. (2890) 81 Her cyte and 
landes of Cartage are all dystroied and toumed in exyll. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 74 a, The temple was * 

. .repaj’red after the exile that was made at Hierusalem by 
the Persians. 1618 Pulton Stat. 52 Hen. III,c. 23 Perm op, 
during their termes, shall not make wast, sale, nor exile 
of House, Woods, and Men. .without speciall licence. [So 
1700 in J. Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 2214. J 
Exile (e-ksoil), shf 2 - [Of obscure formation; 
perh. merely a concrete use of Exile sbP 1 (cf. 
OF. and ME. prison = prisoner) ; the development 
of sense may have been produced by direct asso- 
ciation with L. cxsul. It may however be f. 
Exile vi] 

1 . A banished person ; one compelled to reside 
away from his native land. 

c 1330 A rth. < 5 - Merl. (Kolbing) 8922 To Icsc his londes & 
ben exil. c 2450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 
5308 Of b a > r bischop, b 31 lange whyle had bene fra his 
kirk exile. 2588 Shaks. Tit. A. ijl i. 285 Get thee from my 
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-sight, Thou art an Exile, and thou must not stay. z6ix 
Bible Isa. Ii. 14 Thecaptiue exile hast eneth that he may be 
loosed. 1697 Dryden Virg.Ecl. 1. gz O must the wretched 
Exiles ever mourn, Nor after length of rowling Years re- 
turn? 1759 Robertson- Hist. Scot. 1 . u. 85 This unhappy 
exile.. was destined to be the father of a race of kings. 
1824 \V. Irving T. Trav. II. 105 Had been found guilty of 
the crime of patriotism, and was. .an exile from his country. 
1874 Green Short Hist, vih 399 Thousands of Flemish 
exiles found a refuge in the Cinque Ports. 

attrib. and Comb. 1790 Norman Bertha I. 2 Thither 
froward fate pursued this amiable exile pair. 1856 Grote 
Greece 11. xcv. XII. 439 The officers of Antipater, called in 
the language of the time exile-hunters, were - . on the look- 
out to seize these proscribed men. x888 Century* Mag. May 
3 A careful study of the exile system [of Russia.] Ibid. 4 
Officers of the Exile Administration, 
b. transf. and fig. 

X770 Goldsm, Des. Vill. 365 The poor exiles. .Hung round 
the bowers, and fondly looked their last. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 144 An exile from the paternal roof. 1843 
Neale Hymns for Sick 58 Thy grace in us, poor exiles 
yet, implant. 1852 Earp Gold. Col. Australia 100 The 
convict system ceased in New South Wales in 1839; but 
* exiles ' as they were termed, z. e. men who had passed 
their probation at home, were forwarded till 1843. 

2. attrib. in Exile-tree, Exile-oil-plant , a name 
applied in India to the Thevetia neriifolia (N.O. 
Apocynacex), a plant introduced into that country 
from the West-Indies or tropical America. 

It has large saffron-coloured flowers, and the bark is used 
in medicine as an antiperiodic. 

1865 Madras Quart. Jrnl. Med, Science VI 1 1 . 195, I met 
with a large solitary tree, .and from its situation. it occurred 
to me . . that the popular English name of * Exile ’ seemed 
very appropriate. 1868 Waring fihamiacopccia of India 
138 A West Indian shrub, domesticated in India, and culti- 
vated under the name of The Exile or Yellcrw Oleander. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex ., Exile-tree. 1884 Miller Plant-n. s.v. 
Oilplant , Exile. 16 id. s. v. Thevetia , Exile-oil-plant. 

Exile (e'ksail, e’gzail), a. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
exit is thin, lank. Cf. F. exile (Cotgr.). 

The ultimate etymology is disputed ; some regard it as 
contracted from *cxigilts, f. exigere (cf. Exiguous ; others 
as f. ex - privative+z/nr entrails, the primary sense being 
assumed to have been ‘ disembowelled 

1. Slender, shrunken, thin ; diminutive, 

c 14Z0 Pallcui. on Husb. XL 387 Ache seede. .Wherof the 
flaume hath Jefte a core exile. i6xx Cotgr. s. v. Champ, 
Excellent spirits are often lodged in exile, or small, bodies. 
1671 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men < 1841) II. 124, 

I saw the Anses of Saturn very exile. 2687 H. More App. 
Aniid. (1712) 225 This actual division of the whole into so 
many subtile, exile, invisible particles. 

2. Attenuated, thin. Of theories : Fine-spun. 

2610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey j. viii. 18 That 

ground which . . breathes . . forth exile and fumie vapours 
quickly vanishing.. is.. plyant for the plowe. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 75 Meanes. .to draw forth the Exile heat which is 
in the Air. Ibid. § 155 His Voice plainly, .made extreame 
sharp and exile, like the Voice of Puppets. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. Pref., These exile Theories. 2797 Hist, in 
Ajui. Reg. 178/1 It is not. .the paper that is, in fact, the sub- 
stitute for money but something still more exile; the 
promise.. stamped upon it. 

+ b. Grit. Gram. Unaspirated. Obs. 

1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloq. 202 If ou be acuted and 
exile, etc. 

3. Meagre, scanty ; * lean poorly endowed. 
Also of soils ; Poor, barren. 

c 2420 Pallad. on Husb. xi. 30 In lande ther ayer is hoot 
and drie, And erthe exile or hilly drie or lene, Vynes beth 
best ysette. 1525 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 99 II. 18 
The Suppression of certain exile and small Monasteries. 
1535 Ckanmer in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxvi. 189 Their 
benefices were so exile . . that no learned man would take 
them. 2565 W. Alley Poor Man's Libr. I. Bed. Aiij, 
The little talent of my exile and sclender Iearnyng. 1654 
Fuller Comm. Ruth (1868) 123 Is it not a petty, a small, 
exile courtesy. 1685 H. More Paralip. Proph. 451 A more 
magnificent expression of what is, Chap. II, said in more 
exile phrase. 1863 J. R. Walbran Mem. Fountains Ab. 
(Surtees) 1 . 50 The convent was in the most exile condition, 
b. quasi-m/z/. 

1654 Gayton Pleas . Notes 1. iii. 8 The ingeniousest Wits 
in the world have been such who feed exilest, or most 
slenderly. 

Exile ( eksail, e’gzsil), v. Forms : 4 -6 exil(l, 
excile, 4 exile-n, 5 exyl(e, 4- exile, [ad. OF. ex- 
ilier (12th c.), learned form of essillier, csseillier, 
etc. late L. exiliarc, f. ex {s)ilitttn Exile sbP 
In OF. the vb. has chiefly .the sense to ravage, 
devastate (cf. sense 4 below) ; for the development 
of meaning c {.exterminate. (Formerly accented 
a exrle ; so always in Shaks. and Milton.)] 

1. trans. To compel (a person) by a decree or 
enactment to leave his country ; to banish, ex- 
patriate : a. with from . T out of\ also + into , to. 

a 1330 Roland 4- V. 39 be king ebrahim Out of lond exiled 
him. 2393 Gower Confill, 156 Afterwarde into an ile This 
Jupiter him didde exile, c 2450 Merlin x. 145 [They should] 
go vpon the kynge Arthur . . and so exile hym fro all the 
con tree. 2493 Festival l (W, de W. rsrs) 73 The emperour 
cxyled Iohan . . into the ylc of Pathmose. 2593 Shaks. 
Rom. 4- Jnl. in. i. 192 For that offence, Immediately we 
doe exile him hence. 1664 H. More Myst. Itiiq. xi. 35 
Whom assn redly they could not think «xiled from 
Heaven. 2,756-7 tr. Key tier's Trav. (1760) III. 242 Ra- 
venna . very kindly received Dante, when he was exiled 
from rlorencc. 

b. with double obj. (Cf. Bakish .1 
}S 7?~6 Lambarde Peratnb. Kent (1862) 179 Godwine. .and 
his Sonnes were exiled the Realme. 2606 Earl North. 


amiton in True 4- Perfect Relat. E e iij a, For Conspiracy 
..was the Archb. Cant, exiled the Kingdom. 1608 J. King 
Serm. 24 Mar. 3 He., was exiled the world. 1812 S. 
Rogers Columbus 111.22 All, exiled the realms of rest, In 
vain the sadness of their souls suppressed, 
c. simply. Also ^ to exile forth. 

CX330 R. Brunne Citron. {1810) 58 J>erfor was Jjc dome 
gyuen..To exile )>e erle Godwyn. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
263 The fader.. Forth with the sone they exile. C2400 
Destr. Troy 13070 Orestes, .shuld render his londes, And 
be exiiede for euermore. CX470 Henry Wallace iv. 182 
Sum part off tham. .That Maklad^an had exilde furth be- 
fome. a 1471 Citron'. Rick. II, etc. (Camden 2856) 13 The 
kyng [Rich. II]. .exilid the duke of Hereforde for terme of 
x. yeer. 1579 Lyly Enphucs (Arb.) 186 Thou takest it' 
heavily that thou shouldest be. .exiled without cause/ 1697 
Dryden sEneid 1. 3 The man. .who forc’d by fate. .Expell'd 
and exil'd. 1840 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 
2850 1 . 91 Hear us sing above you 4 Exiled is not lost ’. 

‘f d. intr. To be in exile ; = L. cxsularc. rare, 
a 2300 Cursor M. 2582 (Cott.) A uoice. .said. .In egipte 
suld his sede exile In tharldon four hundret 3ere. rti6i8 
Sylvester Du Bartas (2621) 3041 The more the Body dures, 
Soul more indures ; Never too soon can Shee from thence 
exile. 

2 . transf. and fig. To banish or separate from 
(one’s home, a pleasant or endeared place or asso- 
ciation'). Const, as in 1 a, b, c. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2974 J?e sauleshere. .Er exild fra 
Ms lyf til payn, With-outen any turnyng agayn. 2500-20 
Dunbar In Prays of Woman, Exylit he suld be of all gud 
company. 2526 Tindale Acts iii. 23 Every soule which 
shall not heare that same prophet shal be exyled [ed. 2534 
destroyed; so in Wyclip (1382-8), Bible (261Z), etc.] from 
the people. 1578 Gude 4- Godl. Ball. 118 That will [free 
will] thy presence hes me exilit. 2590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. 
ii. 386 They wilfully themselves exile from light. 2601 B. 
Jonson Poetaster iv. vii. Exiled the circle of the court. 2749 
G. West tr. Pindar, 1st Pythian Ode (R.), Exil'd from 
Praise, from Virtue, and the Muse, 2782 Cowper Charity 
243 , 1 am free; At my best home, if not exiled from thee. 2814 
Jane Austen Watsons xxvi, You are fitted for society and 
it is shameful you should be exiled from it. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 80 The French live 
at court, and exile themselves to their estates for economy. 

^ 3 . To banish, expel, get rid of. Obs. 
c 138a Wyclip Set. Wks. II. 385 pis oonhede Jxit Crist 
made is wel ny3e excilid. 2393 Gower Conf. 1 . 13 ]?e pesti- 
lence, Which haj> exiled pacience JFro cfergie in special. 
c 2430 Lydg. Contpl. BL Knt. Ixxiii, For to exile Trouthe 
. .Out of her Court. 2483 Caxton G. dc la Tour Q iv, Her 
lord exyled and put ht*- fro hym. _ c 2534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. 
Hist. (Camden) I. 27 Gildas . . exilinge all fables, most er- 
nestlie embraceth truth. 2563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1684) III. 
431 None, that had not clean exiled all humanity. 2503 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 46 Equitie [is] exil'd your High- 
nesse Land, a 2649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 
27 That place.. Where black-brow’d night doth not exile 
the day. 2700 Dryden Fables, Cymon 4* Iphig. 218 His 
brutal manners from his breast exiled. 

t IX. 4 . To devastate, ravage, bring to ruin. 
Obs. Cf. Exile sb.t 3. 

C 2430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xv.(i86p) 12 pilke f>at wolen 
exile pe hous of grace dieu and dispoile it of hire goodes. 
a 1470 Tiptoft Csesar x iii. (1530) 18 Hys cuntry so robbed, 
pylled & exyled [vastatis], 2482 Caxton Myrr. 1. vi. 32 
Yf ne were th eyre .. good prechynge. .Cristente shold be 
exyled by errour and euyl byieue. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. xxvi. 38 He wasted, .all the playn countrey of Scotland, 
and exiled diuerse townes. a 2533 — Huon clxii. 633 They 
exyle your countre, they sle men, women and chyldren. 

Exiled 1 , (e'ksaild),///. a. [f. Exile v. 4- -ed 1 .] 
In various senses of the verb. 

. c *375 hay Folks Mass-bk. (MS. B.) 379 Horn are in 
ille lyue. .seke or prisonde. .pore, exilde, deserit. c 1430 tr. 
T. d Kemfis' Imit. 125 be exiled sones of Eue weilen. 
C1500 Melusine 112, I. .forbede you that ye byieue not the 
Counseill of none exilledand flerned fro his land. 2605 Shaks. 
Macb. v. viii. 66 Our exil’d Friends. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
BiondVs Eromena 108 The sicke woman, .recovered together 
with her strength, her before exiled beauty. 2718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan 1. 505 To thee, behold, an Exil'd Band we come. 1794 
Southey Bay Eclog. 1, Still wilt thou. 1 present The fields 
of England to nw exiled eyes. 2874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
298 The exiled Greek scholars were welcomed in Italy. 

absol . 2839 E. D. Clarke Trav. vi. 24/2 Tobolski, from 
the number, .of the exiled, is become a.. populous city. 
[Exiled 2 : sec List of Spurious Words .] 
Exilement (e’ksailment). Also 7 oxilment. 
rare in mod. use. [f. as prec. 4 - ment.] The action 
of exiling ; the state or fact of being exiled ; 
banishment, exile. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 117 The godlye fathers in theyr 
exilement wandering in forren contreis. 2651 Gataker Life 
Bale in Fuller's Abel Rediv. 504 An inseparable . . com- 
panion .. with him in all his troubles and exilments. 1738 
Neal Hist. Purit, IV. 233 He [Charles II] abjured the Pro- 
testant religion soon after the exilement of the Roval family. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 435 Their exilements., 
have increased the number of foreign scholars among them. 
Exilent, obs. form of Excellent. 
t Exiler. Obs. [f. as prec. -f-er t .] One who, 
or that which, exiles (in senses of vb.). Also fig. 

2382 Wyclif Jiutith viii. 25 Tbei . . that temptaciouns 
resseyueden not with the clrede of God., ben exilid of the 
exilere [1388 distried of a distriere ; Vulg. exterminati sunt 
ab exterminatpre) and of serpent is pershi den. ^2450 Crt. of 
Love 598 Love is exiler aye of vice and sin. 2645 J. Bond 
Occasus Occid. 25, I find that sin notoriously branded as an 
F.xiler, not only of Persons, but of whole Churches, 
Exilian (egz-, eksidian), a. [f. L. ex{s)ili-um 
(see Exile +-an.] = next. 

2882-3 S chaff Encycl. Relig. Knotvl. III. 2106 * Well- 
hausen considers the second account as . . of exilian or 


post-exilian origin. 2888 Cave Itispir. 0 . Test. v. 277 The 
prophetical writers prior to the exilian period. 

Exilic (egz-, eksrlik), a. [f. Exile sb. 4- -ic.] 
Of or peitaining to exile ; esp. the exile, or period 
of the exile, of the Jews in Babylon. 

[1871 F. Bolton Dclitzsch's Comm . Ps. cxviii. III. 223 
It is without any doubt a post-erilic song.] 1888 S. R. 
Driver Isaiah v. 188 Whether ..it be Isaiah or an exilic 
prophet who speaks. 2890 G. A. Smith Isaiah II. p. xvii. 
Almost every metaphor . . may be referred to the book of 
Isaiah, and mostly to its exilic half. 

f Exrlience. Obs. rare. [f. Exilient : see 
-enoe.] The state of being ‘ exilient ’ ; exultation, 
rapture ; also Jig. 

2623 Holyday Serin. (2626) 2 His iust exilience is so 
great. 2655 tr. Francion xi. 25 This News did so ravish 
nim with an exilience of joy. a 2712 Ken Anodynes Poet. 
Wks. 1721 HI. 473 You may. .my full Exilience hit. — Prc - 
paratives ibid. IV. 226 Heav’n-born Perfume will ..raise 
Exilience. 

t ExiTiency. Obs. [f. Exilient : see -enct.] 
--- prec. Also concr. an outburst, outcome. 

2640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xi. zoo In embracings, kisses, 
in the exiliency and egresse of the spirits in the expansion 
of the heart. <22662 JHeylin Laud 11. 294 Which.. ought to 
be rather attributed to some exiliency of humane frailty, 
t Exi’lient, a. Obs. Also 7 exh-. [ad, L. ex- 
(s)ilimtcm, pr. pple. of ex{s)ilire to spring out 
or forth, f. ex- out + satire to spring.] That leaps 
forth or springs up ; exulting, bounding ; active, 
alert. 

z66g Addr. to Vug. Gentry Eng. 77 He might have the 
high spring-tides of exhilient joy enlarging their channels. 
a 2722 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 478 Th’ exilient 
Strings. .leap up into Chords. — Edmund ibid. II. 20 God’s 
Will, .you all Jive exilient to fulfil. — Hymnotheo ibid. 
III. 84 The Saints exilient Dust from Tombs uncas’d, Shall 
into Limbs be mutually embrac'd. 

J* Exilila. Obs. Also 6 exeleres, exiiya, ex- 
ulila. 

2526 Will Ric. Hanchett (Somerset Ho.), A pair of beades 
of exilila gauded with silver. 2528 MS. List of Jewelry 
(Pub. Rec. Office), A pair of bedj-s of exulila, with the v 
woundes. 2537 Will C'tess Oxford (Somerset Ho.), Exe- 
leres bedes. 2538 Will Paxfordc (Somerset Ho.), Bedes 
of exiiya. 

Exiling' (e-ksoilig), vbl. sb. [f. Exile v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Exile ; an instance 
of the same; the state of being exiled, banish- 
ment, exile. Now only gerundial. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. \. iii. iz Yif)>ou hast notknowen 
J>e exilynge of anaxogore. c 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 
Treat. Wyclif 116 Whenne cristen men weren compellid bi 
exilyngis, betyngis & deM s to make sacrifice to ydols. 2387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 343 Cadmus chees his exilynge 
in Grecia. 2398 — Barth . De P. R. xvm. xxv. (1495) 
784 The kynge came oute of exilynge. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 
1. vii, [He] Humble of his cheare toke his exilinge. 1516 
Pynson Life St. Birgette in Myrr. our Ladye p. Iv, In the 
exilynge of a certeyn man I was ouermoche rygorouse. 
1635 Sibbes Souls Conf. (2638) 3 His exiling from Gods 
house. 

+ Exilrtion. Obs. [f. L. cx{s)ilT-re (see Exi- 
lient) + -TioN.] A leaping or springing up or 
forth. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. v. 88 Sulphur and 
small-coale mixed will not take fire with noise, or exilition. 
2656-82 in Blount Glossogr. 27x2 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 194 This ?>*£■.. is used.. to denote a single but not 
manifold exilition or leaping up. 2755 in Johnson. 

Exility (eksi-liti). [ad. L. cxilitdt-em , n. of 
quality f. exilis Exile a.] 

1. Shrunken or attenuated condition, smallness in 
number or size ; thinness, slenderness, meagreness. 

1528 St. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 130 The Kingis revenues 
be brought to suche exilitie, that they suffice nat to ordi- 
narie charges, c 2534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 
72 The place wherin thei fought e was verie streyght, and 
therfore commodius to the exilitee of the Romains. 2641 
Prynne Ant ip. 270 The exilitie and smalenesseof his learn- 
ing- 2750 Q. Hughes Barbadocs 41 They [Guinea worms) 
are exceeding long in respect to their great exility and thin- 
ness. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Cozvley Wks. II. 24 Subtlety 
. .in its original import means exility of particles. 1813 J. 
Forsyth Remarks on Antiq., etc. during an Excursion 
Italy 382 The apparent height and the exility admired in 
a Gothic pillar. . 1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 313 His exility 
of snout. 2847 in Craig. 

+ b. Smallness or slenderness of income or 
revenue ; poorness, poverty. Obs. 

1559 Abr. Parker, etc. in Parked s Corresp. (1853) 100 In 
consideration of the exility of the bishopricks. 1562 Grin* 
dal Let. to A bp. Parker Wks. (1843) If by exility or 
decay of benefices . .any arrearages be. 2651 Fulled s Abel 
Rediv., Andrnves (1867) II. 161 His majesty . .(because of 
the exility of that bishopric) soon after added the parsonage 
of Cheyham. 2774 Hutchins Hist. Dorset I. 63 The 
bishop of Sarum sets forth the exility of the two churches 
. .which were not sufficient to maintain a priest each. 

2. Of a sound, spirit, a woven substance, etc. : 
Tenuity, thinness, fine texture. Hence of imma- 
terial things ; Refinement, subtlety. 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 154 The Voice or other Sound B 
reduced, by such passage to a great Weakness or Exility. 
2647 H. More Song of Soul tt. ii. ir. xxi, This souls thin 
spread exility. 2752 Harris Hermes* lit. iv. Wks* 

232 Bodies so exceedingly fine, that their very exility makes 
them susceptible of sensation. 2802 Palsy Nat. Theo/.xxi. 

§ 4 (2819) 334 This extreme exility [of light] though difficult 
to conceive, is easy to prove. 180 x Ann. Reg. xz i’hc Act of 
Faith.. is expressed .. on the thinnest paper, the exility 01 
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■which [etc.]. 1841 D’Israeli A men . Lit. (1859) 1 . 286 [They] 
could not appreciate such exility of elegance, and such sub- 
limated refinement. rS 66 J. Martineau Ess. I. 144 The 
extreme exility of the evidence. 

b. concr. A refinement, subtlety. 

1647 H. More Poems in The soul . . contemns as nought 
unseen exilities. 

*t* Eximiety. Obs .— 0 [ad. late L. eximietat- 

em, f. eximius : see Eximious.] Excellency. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. z6q2 in Coles. 1730-6 in 
Bailey [folio). 1775 Ash, Eximity. 

Eximious (cgzrmias), a. Now rare. [f. L. 
eximi-us excepted, select, choice (f. eximerc : see 
Exempt v.) + -ous.] 

Common in 17th c. literature : the few examples in 19th c. 
are humorously bombastic or pedantic. 

Excellent, distinguished, eminent. 

3547 Boorde Brc v. Health ccxxxvi, Kynges, and kynges 
sones, and other noble men hath ben eximious Phisicions. 
1619 W. Sclater Expos, i Thess. (1630) 236 Things . . exi- 
mious and eminent in lone aboue many other Graces. 
1657 Tomlinson Reuoiis Disp. 502 This syrupe is eximious 
against many affections. 1678 Cudworth Intel!. Syst. 1. v. 
709 Our Saviour Christ, was unquestionably, that One Ex- 
imious Prophet, which God . . promised to send. s68z Gl an- 
vi ll Sadducismus n. 187 There is in this Relation an ex- 
imious example of the Magical venome of Witches. 1710 
R. Ward Life H. More 22 This Eximious Person. 1829 
T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphtn. 103 All [were] the most 
eximious and transcendent persons of the earth. 1865 Car- 
lyle Frcdk. Gt. xm. ii, Oh ye wigs, and eximious wig- 
blocks, called right-honourable. 1868 Browning Ring <$- 
Bk. ix. 109 The picture be for our eximious Rome. 

Hence *f Exi'miously, in an 'eximious* manner; 
excellently, notably, singularly. + Exrmious- 
ness, the quality of being 'eximious*. 

1650 W. Sclater (Jun.) m IV. Sclater's Exp. Rom. i\\ 
Ep. Ded., It being so eximiously beautified. 1657 Tom- 
linson Renou’s Disfi. 505 It is most eximiously medicinal. 
1683 H. More Exp. Pan. ii. 42 Is not this part of the 
Prophecy also eximiously fulfilled? 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
Ext mio usness. Hence 1775 Ash, Eximiousness. 

t Exi'nanite, v. Obs. [f. L. exindntt- ppl. 
stem of exilian! re to make empty, f. ex- (see Ex- 
prefX) + indnis empty.] 

1. traits . To make void or of none effect ; to de- 
prive of force, virtue, etc. 

c X555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 216 
It doth utterly frustrate, exinauyte and annul the .. 
validity of the said brief. 1646 Evance Noble Ord. 10 
Sinne will (efovfoi-mO Exininate honour. 1661 Bkamhall 
Just. Vina. vi. 151 The coming . . of the Popes infamous 
messenger.. by which oathes. .rights, priviledges, were not 
only weakned, but exinanited. 

2. To reduce (a person) to emptiness ; to empty 
(of dignity, power, etc.) ; to abase, humble ; chiefly 
reft., said of Christ with reference to Phil. ii. 7. 

1577 Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. exxv. 1 Gods power 
taketn no place in vs vntill we be vtterly - ; exinanited. 
1583 N. T.lRhem.) Phil. ii. 7 He exinanited him self [i6ix 
made himselfe of no reputation], taking the forme of a ser- 
vant. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 195 They thinke hce.. 
was not throughly enough exinanited. .here on Earth. 

+ Exinanrtiate, v. Obs. rare, trans. =- prec. 
1698 Christ Exalted § 61. 48 For the Sin it self they 
utterly deny it, though by it they evacuate or exinanitiate 
many Texts of Scripture. Ibid. § 67. 53 He wholly evacuates 
and exinanitiates the Gospel. 

Exinanition (eksbnanrjbn). Also 8 exhin- 
anition. Now rare. [ad. L. exi n dm lion -cm , n. 
of action f. cxinature : see Exinanite.] 

1. The action or process of emptying or exhaust- 
ing, whether in a material or immaterial sense; 
emptied or exhausted condition. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. viii. (1632) 522 It [learning] doth 
. . purifie . . and subtilize them [minds] even unto exinani- 
tion or evacuation, a 1631 Donne Ess. (1651) 118 Replenish- 
ing the World after that great Exinanition by the generall 
Deluge. 1633 Earl Manch. A l Mottdo (1636)201 Some 
..cared not to afford common assistance to nature, and so 
have dyed through exinanition and want of strength. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Excmp. 1. 6 A life whose stories tell of, . 
fastings to the exinanition of spirits. 1720 Gibson Diet . 
Horses v. (ed. 3) 8x Whether the signs be Repletion and 
fulness, or Exhinanition and Lowness of his Flesh. 1819 
Coleridge in Athenaeum* 7 Jan. 1888, 17/3 Dante, .asks for 
an evacuation and exinanition of Marsyas, that so he [Dante] 
might become a mere vessel .. of the. Deity. 1862 A. H. 
Clough in Macnt. Afag.*Py\g. 323 Life at very birth de- 
stroyed, Atrophy, cxinanition ! 1884 Syd. Soc . Le. r., Ex- 
inanition , a thorough and complete emptying. 

2. The action or process of emptying of pride, 
self-will, or dignity; abasement, humiliation; an 
instance of this ; also, a state of humiliation. 

1627 Donne Serin, v. 45 This exinanition of ourselves is 
acceptable in the sight of God. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exeittp. nr. xv. 129 He was to take upon him. all the 
affronts, miseries and exinanitions of the most miserable. 
1652 Benlowes Theoph. iv. Iviii, I’l press still Th* Exina- 
nition of my o’regrown will. 3686 H. More, in Norris 
Theory Love (3688) 387 The scope they aym at. .is a perfect 
exinanition of ourselves, that we may be filled with the 
sense of God. 

to. esp. of Christ ; with reference to Phil. 11. S. 
a t6zz Donne TStaBai-aros (1644* 188 Christ said this now, 
because his Passion was. begun ; for all his conversations 
here were degrees of exinanitio.n. 1659 Pearson Creed 1 . 
200 -His exinanition consisted in .. the assumption of the 
form of a servant. 1855 W. H. Mill Applic. Panth. Princ. 
(z86z) 26 The death of the. God-man is only the throwing 
off of his exinanition or humiliation. 3882-3 Schaff Eucycl. 


Reltg. A uenvl.* I. 463 [The Kenotic theory] teaches a tem- 
porary self-exmamtion. .of the pre-existent Logos. 

Exmdusiate (eksindi/7*si,a), a. Pot. [f. Ex- 
preff + L. indusi-um (see Indusium) + -ate-.] 
‘ Not .having an indusium ’ {Treas. Pot. 1866). 
E’xine. rare. [f. L. ex- out + -ine.] = Extine. 

1B84 Syd. Soc . Lex., Exine, Fritzche’s name for the Ex- 
hymentne , or outer layer of a pollen grain. 

f Exi-nfluence, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. E X-frefA 
+ Influence jA] trans . To deprive of influence. 

3667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 59 These repulsives shall 
be exinfluenced, and their vigour, .be abated. 

Exi'ng'llilial (eksi-i)g;vina] ), a. and sb. Etitom. 
. [f- V.SL-y>-cf x + L. ingtiin-, ingtten groin + -al.] 

A. adj. Situated outside the groin. B. sb. 
‘Tiie second segment or trochanter of the limbs 
of tiie Arachnida’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS4). 

Exintine (eksi'ntin, -tain), [f. L. ex- (see Ex- 
prc/S) + int-us within + -ine 1 .] ‘The membrane 
of the pollen grain which lies between the Extine 
and the Inline ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. j SS4). 

3852 in BraNde (Supplement). 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

f Es-i*ntricate, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ex- 
prefP 2 + L. intricate ppl. stem of intrlcdre to 
entangle: see Intricate ».] trans. To disen- 
tangle, extricate. Const, from. (In quot. reft.) 

3661 Feltham Resolves n. lx, A disadvantage, from which 
he hath no way to ex-intricate himself, but by the dex- 
trousness of his ingenuity. 

Exion. Blunder of Mrs. Quickly for ‘action \ 
3597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 32, 1 pra’ ye, since my 
Exion is enter’d, .let him be brought in to his answer. 

+ ExipO’tlC, a. Med. Obs. [ad. Gr. IfiircmiK-os 
fit for squeezing out, purgative, f. k£iuofiv to squeeze 
out, f. «£ out + riroeii' to press down.] (See quots.) 

.3823. Crabb Technol. Diet., Exipoiicos . . an epithet for 
digesting or detersive medicines.] 3860 Mayne Exipoiicos , 
Exipoticus , Phartn., Formerly applied to medicines . . es- 
teemed digestive, detergent; exipotic. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Exist (egzi-st), v. [ad. Fr. exist-er , ad. L. 
e x(s)istere to stand out, be perceptible, hence to 
exist, f. ex- out + si store reduplicated form of std- 
to stand. (The late appearance of the word is 
remarkable : it is not in Cooper's Lat.-Eng. Diet. 
1565, either tinder existo or cxlo.)] 

1. To have place in the domain of reality, have 
objective being. 

1605 Shaks. Lean. i. 1x4 The orb-; From whom we do 
exist, a 1716 South Semi. (1737) I. ii. 45 To conceive the 
world . . to have existed from eternity. 1793 Blackstone 
Comm. (ed. 12) 593 Corporations which exist by force of the 
common law. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 41 The Roman 
historians are the best that ever existed. 1846 Mm 2 . Logic 
1. iti. § 6 The man called father might still exist though 
there were no child. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 14 The 
conception of justice towards heretics did not exist (in un- 
scientific ages). 

2. To have being in a specified place or under 
specified conditions. With advb. phrase or as ; for- 
merly with simple complement. Of relations, 
circumstances, etc. : To subsist, be found, occur. 

3602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. i, Most things that 
morally adhere to soules, Wholly exist in drunke opinion. 
a 1704 Locke (J.l, That combination does not always exist 
together in nature. 1786 H. Tooke Purley (i860) 201 A 
quality which .. would make me rather chuse .. to exist a 
mastiff or a mule. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 1. 609 But 
though no weed exists his garden round. 3823 H. J. Brooke 
Introd. Crystallogr. 165 The character of the modifying 
planes . . may . . be considered to exist in all the prisms be- 
longingjo this class. 3833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 1. 
122 Which substances . . usually exist as airs, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1, xv. 102 A space of a foot existed between ice 
and water. 

3. To have life or animation ; to live. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, The Prince of Scotland 
was not to be murdered, .he was only to^ cease to exist. 

4. To continue in being, maintain an existence. 

1790 Burns.AyA to P. Hill 2 Mar., We are under a 

cursed necessity of studying selfishness, in order that we 
may exist. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 359 That govern- 
ment is strong indeed which can exist under contempt. 
3797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian Prol., How does he contrive 
to exist here ? 

Existatoility : see Existibjlity. 

Existence (egzi*stens\ Also 6 Sc. existens. 
[a. O F. existence, ad. med.L. cxistentia, n. of state 
f. ex(s)istent-em (see Existent), pr. pple. of ex- 
{s)ist(fre : see Exist and -ence.] The state of 
being existent. 

1 1. Actuality, reality. Obs. 

(Opposed to apparence \ the Fr. words often so occur in 
the Roman de la Rose.) 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1. 266 Allas what harme dothe 
Apparence Whan hit is fals in existence, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
5552 To se Hym that is freend in existence From hym that 
is by apparence. 1430 Lydg . Chron. Trey t. y, A deceyte 
is couertly yment. .As it were sothe in very existence. 

2. Being ; the fact or state of existing ; * actual 
possession of being’ (J.). In existence : as predi- 
cate = ' extant \ 

c 1430 Lydg. Pol. Ref. 4- L. Poems (zZ66) 45 Thyng coun- 
terfetyd hath non existence. 1432-5° { r. H igden (Rolls) I. 
267 The coloures of faces, quantiles of bodies, qualites of 
sawles, haue theire existence in man after the diuersite of 
heuyn. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 38 God allonc 


is be himself ; of his awin natural existens. 1665 Glanvill 
Seeps. Set. 20 Matter is not necessary to the Soul's exist- 
ence. 1725 Watts Logic m. ii. § 8 An Argument taken 
from the Nature or Existence of Things. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt.Fai. (1852) II. 462 Existence belongs solely to sub- 
stances, and essence solely to qualities. 1816 J, Smith 
Panorama Sc. < 5 - Art I. 585 The earth was the most con- 
sequential aggregate of matter in existence. 1818 Tas Mill 
Bnt. India III. iv. ix. 208 It created some evils of the 
greatest magnitude which previously had no existence. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. ii. 56 These facts suffi- 
ciently proved the existence of some actual disease. 1871 
Alabaster Wheel of Lazo p. xxxvii, Buddhists . . see mere 
reason to lament existence than to be grateful for it. 

b. Continued being ; continuance in being. 

1736 Butler Anah. i. Wks. 1874 1. 17 We know not at 

all upon what the existence of our living powers depends 
x8xr Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 274 People who 
absolutely depend for their existence upon the continuance 
of.His. Royal Highness' protection. 1874 Green Short 
Hist- viii. 492 The colony was now firmly established and 
the struggle for mere existence was over. 

c. Continuance of being as a living creature; 
life. (Sometimes in disparaging sense : * a mere 
existence not worthy the name of life’.) 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trail.* 169 Their famous zEscaln- 
pius, seeing no more money, limited my life to five dayes 
more existence. 1825 Landor in Four C. Eng. Lett. 441, 

I shall remember his [friendship] to the last hour of my 
existence. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Prcbab. 223 [An an- 
nuity] to be paid at the end of the year in which the joint 
existence fails, i860 B’ness Bu.vsf.n in Hare Life ll. v. 
276 His existence of bodily ease and freshness. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood vii. We have had a wretched existence. 

3. A mode or kind of existing. 

a 1763 Shenstone Ess. (3765) 52 Such appears to me to 
be the true existence of apparitions. 1867 M. Arnold Em- 
pedocles on Etna t. ii, Other existences there are, that clash 
with ours. 3878 Browning La Saisiaz 28 New existence 
led by men and women new. 

4. concr. a. All that exists; the aggregate of being. 

3751 Harris Hemics Wks. (1S41) 142 Existence may be 

considered as an universal genus. 1868 Geo. Eliot S 'p. 
Gipsy 51 All beauteous existence rests, yet wakes, 
b. Something that exists; a being, an entity. 

1605 Tim. me Quersit. s. iii. to Things natural! are called 
properly naturall existences or beings.^ 3624 Massinger 
Rcnegado v. ii, Prosper, thou Great Existence, my endea- 
vours I a 1754 Fielding True Patriot Wks. 3775 IX. 329, 

I have heard of a man who believed there was no real ex- 
istence in the world but himself. 3820 Keats Hyperion n. 
337 When all. the fair existences of heaven Came. 1846 
Mill Logic z. iii. 5 1 An enumeration of Existences, as the 
basis of Logic , did not escape the attention of the schoolmen. 
*891 C. R. Francis in Indian Mag. Sept. 459 There is no 
limit to the ever-increasing number of deified existences. 

t Exi'stency. Obs. [ad. med.L. cxistentia : see 
prec. and -ENCY.J 

1. The fact or state of existing ; continuance of 
being; = Existence 2. 

1646 Sir T. Broivne Pseud. Ep. w. xiti. 137 It.. may be 
doubted whether it be of existency, or really any such 
stone in the head of a Toad at all. 3654 S. Ashe Fun. 
Serin. io_ Mar. 25 The existency of Christ in Believers 
giveth existence to their hopes of glory. 3677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 1. v. 3x3 It is impossible that any Being can be 
eternal with, .variety of states or manner of existency. 1683 
Pordage Myst. Div. 1 Before the Globe of Eternity was in 
existency. 1708 H. Dodwell Nat. Mortal.* Human Souls 
5 Existency depending on the arbitrary Divine Pleasure, 
b. A state or mode of being. 

1710 Tatler No. 246 r 1 We stand in the middle of exist- 
encies [i.e. between angels and brutes]. 

2. Something which exists ; a being, an entity ; 

= Existence 4. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 202 A whole, sayth he, is twofold, 
viz. Vniversall ; ora total! existency. 1 631 Celestina z. 5 
See what difference there is betwixt apparencies and exist- 
encies. 1691 Ed. Taylor tr. Behmen's Theos. Philos. 338 
Where lye innumerable multiplicity of Existencies or 
Beings. 1824 Westm. Rev. I. 480 By the greater intensity 
of sensations, .we judge of real existencies. 
b. A concrete form ; a substance. 

1651 W. G. tr. CozveVs Inst. 235 And bodies Politick 
have not visible Existencies whereby they may be taken. 
Existent (egzi*st£nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. ex - 
{s)istent-cm, pr. pple. of ex (s)ist?re : sec Exist.] 

A. adj. 

1. That exists, existing; having being or existence. 
Often emphasized by actually , really, truly , etc. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig, Pref., One common sence ex- 
istent in them all. 1594 ATirr. Policy (1599) Q “j» Some bad 
Societie aimeth at an apparent but not existent goexh 1656 
tr. Hobbes' Elevt. Philos. <1839) 18 Whether that thing be 
truly existent, or be only feigned. 1734 Jackson Existence K 
of God 46 There is but one necessarily existent Being. 3793 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 4- Writ.(i 832) II. 302 Forty 
five thousand men were about the existent force. 3818 
Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixxxvii, And thou, dread statue ! yet 
existent in The austerest form of naked majesty. 3860 
Bright Sp. Ch. Rales 27 Apr., A power which is found to 
be greatly less existent in a congregation of the Established 
Church. 3868 Rogeks/V. Econ. iii, (ed. 3) 27 The quantity 
[of gold] existent and in circulation. 

absol. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Afor. 3352 Usurping 
the name of the true Jehovah or alwaies Existent. 1653 
H. More Autid. Atlu 1. viii. (37x2) 146 He declares why 
the Existent should exist. 3875 Encycl. Brit. II. 522/2 Pure 
unconditioned actuality, the ever existent, or God. 

2. Now existing ; present-day. 

3791 Burke 775 . Fr. AjfalrsWks. VII. 72 To govern the 
existent body with as sovereign a swayas they had done 
the la st. 1874 RuskiN Fors Clav. IV, xliij. 153 It gives you 
types of existent Frenchmen, .of a very different class. 
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B. sb. An existent person or thing. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog . Chr . Kings ' ll . 31 Frequently 
expressions in the abstract expresse existents in the con- 
crete. 1655 H. More Afp . Anfid . (1662)^ 146 If there be 
any necessary Existent, it is plain that it is Matter. 1722 
Wollaston Rclig.Nat. v. 69 For He is a necessary existent. 
a 1878 Lewes Study Psychol (1870) 51 These same pheno- 
mena viewed . . no longer as modes or existences, but as 
subjects or existents. 

Hence Exi'stently adv. 

1694. R. Buiithogge Reason 67 Sentiments (as such) are, 
in their own formalities, but apparently only, not existently, 
without the faculties that so conceive them. 
Existential (egziste'njal), a. [ad. late L. cx- 
istenlidl-is , f. ex istentia Existence.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to existence. 

1693 tr. Barlow's Exercit. i. Rem. 483 Enjoying the good 
of existence ..and.. the being deprived of that existential 
good. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 96 note, The 
essential cause of fiendish guilt, when it makes itself exis- 
tential and peripheric. 1878 S. Hodgson Philos. Refl. II. 
hi. vii. §1. 12 There is a certain parallelism between the 
logical and existential analyses. 

2 . Logic. Of a proposition, etc, : Expressing the 
fact of existence ; predicating existence. 

1837-8 Sm W. Hamilton Logic xiii. (1866) II. 229 Exist- 
ential propositions, that is, those in which mere existence is 
predicated. 3846 — Diss. in Reid s Whs. 811 The character 
of the existential Judgments they involve. 1888 J. Venn in 
Mind July 415 Convention does not. allow us to say Jit 
executes '.'.But we can just as conveniently adopt the exist- 
ential form, ‘There was an execution*. 

Hence Existe'ntially adv ., by virtue of existence. 
a 1834 Coleridge (Webster 1864) Whether God was exist- 
entially as well as essentially intelligent. 

Exister (egzrstoi). rare. [f. Exist + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which exists. 

1887 Atlantic Mag. Apr. 572/1 Given a somewhat hum- 

drum and monotonous existence ; the exister finding * Den- 
mark a prison , 

Existibility (egzbstfbiiiti). Also -ability, 
[f. next : see -tty.] The quality of being existible ; 
capability of existing. 

1888 Nature x Mar. 417 }n The inquiry into the existability 
of perfect numbers, 

Existible (egzi-stib’l), a. rare. [f. ExrsT + 
-idle.] That can exist ; capable of existing. 

1701 Grew Cosrn. Sacra 111. iv. 119 It is evident, That all 
Corporeal and Sensible Perfections, are in some Analogous 
way, Existible, in the Human Mind. 1730-6 in Bailey 
(folio). 1775 in Ash ; hence in some mod. Diets. 

+ Exrstimate, v. Obs. [f. L. exist! mat- ppi. 
stem of cxisti mare, f. ex- (see Ex- prefX) + xstim- 
are : see Esteem ».] = Esteem v. 5. 

1656-81 Blount Gtossogr., Existimaie, to suppose, to 
judge, to think or deem. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

f Existima'tion. Obs. [ad. L. existimeitibn - 
etn , f. existimdre : see prec.] = Estimation. 

1 . Valuation in respect of excellence or merit ; 
appreciation ; worth in the opinion of others, re- 
pute, credit ; = Estimation 2 a, b. 

3 53 8 Starkey England 11. i. 151 Such honowre and ex- 
ystymatyon as ys gyven to maryed men. 3551 Robinson 
tr. More's Dtop. ir. (Arb.) 82 One ratherwilling the harme 
. . of.the weale pubhke then any. .diminution of "his owne 
existimation. 1670 Moral State. Eng \ Pref. , He who striveth 
to wound his Brother’s Existimation, at the same time 
stabbeth his own. 1712 Steele Sped , No. 456 P 6 Mens 
Existimation [ed. Morley Estimation] follows us according 
to the Company we keep. 

2 . Opinion based on reasoning ; judgement. 

1655-60 Stanley Ilist. Philos, vm. (1701) 324/1 Faith is 

proper to a wise man, for it is a firm existimation. 3658 
Phillips, Existimation, a thinking or judging. 2721-1800 
in Bailey. _ 

Existing' (egzrstig), ppl. a. [f. Exist + -ing 2.] 
That exists or has existence ; that exists at any 
implied or specified time. 

1762 Foote Oraton. Wks, 1799 I. 204 They are not at pre- 
sent existing in this kingdom. jBoj Southey J'halaba ix. 
xiv. I n Nature are two hostile Gods, Makers and Masters of 
existing rhipgs. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises IL’343 All 
the expressions applied to females, shewing that he meant 
existing daughters, not future issue. 3848 Macaulay Hist. 
£ n Kl 9® bound himself not to. .dissolve the existing 
Parliament without its own consent. 3871 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 5 His sympathy with existing sources of comfort. 

Hence + Exrstingly adv., actually, as a matter 
of fact, in reality. 

3601 Deacon & W alker ^ Spirits fy Divels 147 They were 
not existingly, but appearingly, turned into serpents. 
Exit (cicsit). [Two formations: (1) a, L. exit, 
3rd pers. sing. ind. of L. ex ire to go out, f. ex- out 
+ ire to go ; (2) ad. L. exitus (it- stem) going out, 
departure, n. of action f. exTre. 

In the subst use the two formations often do not admit of 
being distinguished; senses B. 1-3 appear to belong chiefly 
to the first, while Ik 4 (at least chiefly) and B. 5 belong to 
the second.] 

A- Used as a Latin word in stage directions ; 
formerly Exeat was also used. Also transf . 

[03485 Digby Mysl. 11. 244 Et exiat Deus. Ibid. iv. 3423 
unc exit lohannes ; et dicit Petriis.] 3538 Bale T/tre 
Laives 743 Awaye now wyll I roundc, Exit. 3593 Shaks. 
Rich. II. 1. ui. 248 Six yeares we banish him, and he shall 
SO. Rxit a 165* Brome Lovesick Court in. i, And kill'd 
p Patient was but sick before. Exit. *747 Smollett 
Regicide tv. vi, I hope to see thee bloom With vernal fresh- 
ness, and again unfold Thy beauties to the sun ! [Exit 


Dunbar. 3817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. II. 282 So exit Clo- 
tilda, and enter Bertram. 3826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. iv, 
Come, abon-mot, or a Calembourg, or exit Mr. Vivian Grey. 

B. sb. 

1 . The departure of a player from the stage. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 59S Keepe some state in thy 

exit, and vanish. 2600 — A. V.L. 11. vii. 141 They haue 
their Exits and their Entrances. 1648 C. Walker Relat. 
fy Observ. 18 My Exit shah be accompanied with an ap* 
plauze. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 51 * 6 When the Actors 
made their Exit. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 

I. xx. 192 The eyes of all., were upon her, as she made 
her exit. 

b. transf and Jig. 

a 3652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 231 This sleep was upon the 
exit of his vision. 1685 Gracian’s Courtiers Orac . 58 The 
difficult matter is to have the same applause at ones exit. 
1843 Carlyle Past <5 • Pr. ^1858) 234 The last exit of us all 
is in a Fire-Chariot of Pam. 1874 Morley Compromise 
(1886) 126 Progress would mean something more than mere 
entrances and exits on the theatre of office. 

C. esp. Departure from the scene of life ; death. 
3661 Feltiiam Lnsoria xxiii. On Sir R. Cotton, He scorn’d 

an Exit by the common means. 3684-5 > n Ellis Orig.Lelt. 

1. 382 III. 338 He made as very glorious Christian exit., as 
ere was known. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 448 
Such of our malefactors as make a penitent exit. 2794 
Scott in Lockhart Life I. vii. 222, I stayed. . in town to 
witness the exit of the cidevant Jacobin, Mr, Watt. 

2 . A going out or forth, a departure from any 
place or situation ; an emergence ; also, liberty or 
opportunity to go out, passage out of any place. 

1659 T. Pecke Pamasst Puerp. 4 Sowre is the Exit.. Of 
the salacious Cyprian Emperess. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 
vi. 26 They might finde an easie..exit almost every where. 
1713 Dermam Phys. Thcol. vn. iv. 390 There should be one 
part provided for the Formation of the Body before it’s Exit 
into the World. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «$• Art J I. 320 
The cover should contain two holes, one for the exit of the 
steam, etc. 1829 Litton Devcrcux iv. i, No one had per- 
ceived their entrance or exit. 1849 James Woodman xxxv. 
The man had just given admission or exit to some one. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. : Sea vii*. § 393 There is some- ! 
times, if not always, another exit of warm water from the 
Indian Ocean. 1884 Bower Scott De Bary's Phaner. 

4- Perns 271 A leaf-trace consisting of a single^ bundle, 
which docs not divide into three bundles till its exit at the 
node into the leaf. 

pig.. 2791 Paine Rfs. Man (ed. 4^ 72 This species of 
imaginary consequence, .hastens toitsexit. x 862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. 1. 175 Life, she urgedj is over ; nought 
remains to look for but a decent exjt from it. 3875 Jowktt 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 76 Forgetfulness is the exit of memory. 

+ 3 . The last portion or end of anything. Obs. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves r. xlviii, 76 The exit of the Verse 
will tell him. 3664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 125 Towards the 
exit of January, or early in February. 

4 . A channel of egress ; an outlet. 

1695 J Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth m, i. § 4 The rest [of 
the rain], .cannot make its Way to Wells, the perpendicular 
Fissures, or the like Exits. 1786 Gilpin Observ. Mts. <$• 
Lakes I. 165 At the conclusion of this, .amphitheatre, .we 
found an exit. 3882 Joivett Thitryd. 1..66 An enclosure 
. . which was surrounded by a great ditch and had no 
exit. 

5 . = L. cxitus terrx. 

[1597 Skene De Verb. Sign, s.v., Exitus Terra:, the rentes, 
fruites, and profiles of ihejand.] 1866 Rogers Agric. <y 
Prices I. xxviii. 674 The exits of the manor are little more 
than a fourth of the amount recorded in 1332. 

6 . attrib. 

1852-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 464/1 Their usual exit-pipe 
is no longer open. 3859 Geo. Eliot .A. Bede 7 With this 
exit speech . . Wiry Ben shouldered his basket and left the 
workshop. 

Exit (e*ksit), v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To make 
one’s. exit, depart, disappear; fig. to decease, die. 

3607 Barley-Brcakc (1877) 10 Much like vnto a Player on 
a stage. .As one distract doth exit in a rage, a 3652 Brome 
Lovesick Court 11. i, My souls better part exited, left The 
other languishing. 2806 Surr Winter in Lend. I. 201 
[She would become] duchess of Delaware, if old Pomposo 
would exit. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Port. O'Halloran vii, 
She exited from the chamber. 3890 Temple Bar Aug. 579, 

I desire to exit with the fiddlers playing, the foot-lights 
ablaze, the house looking on. * 

Exitacion, -ation, obs. ff. Excitation. 

Exitat, var. form of Excitate v., Obs. 

Exite, obs. form of Excite. 
t Exit elite. Min. Obs. ff. Gr. i^irr]\-os 
evanescent (f. l£uVcu, f. out + Uvax to go) + -1TE.] 

A synonym of Valentinitk. 

2841 Chapman Min. 39 Exitelilc, Oxide of Antimony. 
2868 Dana Min. 184. 

t Ejd'tia’ble, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cxitidbtlis 
destructive, f. exitium a going out, destniction, f. 
exTre : see Exit.] Destructive, ruinous. 

3607 TorscLL Four-/. Beasts { 1673) 189 Their [goats'] teeth 
are exitiable to all tender plants. 2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Exitial (egzi'Jal), a. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. exi- 
iial-is destructive, f. exitium : see prec.] Hurtful ; 
destructive to life, deadly, fatal. 

c x 534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 123 These 
menn . . had ynoughe to doe to. . defer the exitiall fall of their 
contrie. Ibid. 1 . 277 The charge of regalitie. .had benne 
hurtfull and exitiall to so manie his predecessors. 1607 Tor- 
sell Serpents (1653) 749 The biting of it is very exitial and 
deadly. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. x They [heresies) 
..are exitialand pestilent to the kingdoms, .where they are 
admitted. 1699 Evelyn Ace/aria {1729)377 [Mushrooms 
are] malignant, exitial, mortal and deleterious. 17*1-1800 in 
Bailey. 1884 in Syd. See. Lex. 


Exition (eksi-jbn). ? Obs. [ad. L. exilion-em, 
n. of action f. exTre : see Exit j/'.] The action of 
going ont or forth ; departure, exit ; also, place 
or point of exit. 

2670 Conclave wherein Clement VIII. was Elected Pope 
17 That, .his exition might not be prevalent with any other, 
the door was presently shut. i6y6 Worlidce Cyder (1691) 
143 Which so condenseth its spints, that they seek not any 
exition. 2826 Keatince 7 'rav. II. 65 The building.. has 
but one gate or outlet, where the search upon exition is as 
close as in the diamond-mines. 

t Exitio'Se, a. obs.—* —next.* 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1775 Ash [mispr.] Exitose. 

+ Exrtious, ci. Obs. [ad. L. exitibs-us destruc- 
tive, f. exitium ; see Exitiable'.] = Exitial. 

2563 Homilies it. Idolatry in, (1850) 242 Setting up of 
images in churches, .proved not only harmful, but exitious 
and pestilent. 1653 Biggs NewDisp. r 241 Exitious humours 
are forced out of the body. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnott's Disp. 
378 In Persia they found this tree [Peach] to be exitious. 
2709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 74. 3/1 Blind to Events, however 
they might prove, Or Proditorious or Exitious. 1730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). 1775 in Ash. 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

f E'xitttre. Obs. In 5 exitour. [ad. med.I.. 
cxitur-a, f. exTre : see Exit sb. Cf. OF. exiture.'] 

1 . Passage out or forth. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man i. 13 Children. .hauing in the 
vtmost part of the chinne a lineall ascense. .for the exiture 
ofLigamentes. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 154 The Sphincter 
. .a round muscle, .compassing about the end of the right 
gut to hinder the exiture of the excrements. 

2 . A running abscess. [So in OF.] 

C140Q Lanfiranc's Cirurg. 52 (MS. A) His cure schal be 
seid in he chapitle of apostymes & of exitours [MS. B 
exitures]. 2543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. it, xxi. 33 An 
exiture is everye kynde of an aposteme. 2657 Tomlinson 
Renou's Disp . 722 It cures green wounds .. and exitures. 
[1811 Hooper Med. Did., Exitura, a running abscess. 3860 
Mayne Exp.Lex., Exitura. 2884 .SJvf. Soc. Lex., Exitura.] 
Hence fExitwral a., of or pertaining to an 
1 exiture ’ or abscess. 1 

3758 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. (1773) 312 Accidents, 
that accompany exitural Tumours. Ibid. 321 A small exi- 
tural Tumour appeared in the Ham. 

Exitus (e'ksitus). [L. exit-us [it stem' a going 
out or forth, f. exTre : see Exit sb ] 

1 1 . A going out or forth ; a departure, exodus 
(see also quot. 1706). Obs. 

2664 H. More Exp. 7 Epist. 5 The Exitus of the Ephesine 
Church. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Mam u. vii. 178 The 
Period between the Flood and the Exitus of the People out 
of Egypt was about 800 Years. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Exitus. .a going forth, the end of a Business, Death. 

2 . Path. (See quots. 1S11 and 1884.) 

18x1 Hooper Med. Diet., Exitus, a prolapsus, or falling 
down of the womb or anus. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Exitus. . 
the termination of a disease, especially when well marked. 
f Exle'g’al, a. Obs . rare. [f. L. cxlcg-cm law- 
less (f. ex- Ex- prefix + leg-em law) + -AL.] Lawless. 

2602 W. Watson Decacordon 306 But the best, .course to 
be taken . . is by this exlegall legifers lawes set downe. 
Ibid. 300 The exlegall legifer Fa. Parsons. 

j! Ex-libris (eks lai-bris). Used also as pi. 
[f. L. ex librts , lit. c out of the books*, i.e. 1 from , 
the library* (of the person whose name follows) ; 
mod. Lat. phrase often used in inscriptions indi- 
cating the ownership of books.] 

An inscription, label, or stamp indicating the 
owner of a book ; esp. a label or stamp of this 
kind artistically designed, bearing, e.g. the person’s 
arms or crest, or some emblematic device ; a book- 
plate or the like. 

2880 Warren Book-plates i. 2 In England we call such a 
ticket as this, WilHam Downing's book-plate, as abroad it 
would be called his ex-libris. Ibid. xii. 124 In Germany, 
ex-libris have undoubtedly existed for more than three 
centuries and a half. 1884 N. «5 - Q 21 June 486/1 A curious 
ex-libris . .stamped on the paper lining the cover of the book, 
front and back. 

attrib. 1892 (title). The Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. 
Ex-librist(eks|l3i*brist). rare— 1 . [LEx-libims 
+ -ist.] One who collects specimens of ‘ex- 
libris’. 

2880 Warren Book-plates i. 4 The cx-librist is but a humbler 
class of bibliophile. 

t Exlineal, a. Obs . rare. [f. Ex- prefix +L. 
line a Line + -al.] Out of the direct line of descent. 

1726 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 40 Melampus and Chiron 
. .seem to be of an exlineal Race and perchance of a mystical 
Offspring. 

22x0- (e‘ks(7 ; before two unstressed syllables • 
eksp*), prefix (before a vowel sometimes reduced 
to ex-), repr. Gr. t£co, without, in many compounds 
of modem formation, as E:xarteri*tis, E xo- 
arteri'tis [see Artekitis], Path., inflammation 
of the outer coat of an artery. Exoca rdial <1. 
Phys. [cf. Cardial], pertaining to the exterior of 
the heart. IS’xocarp [Gr. uapn-bs fruit], (in 
fruits) the outermost layer of the pericarp; — Efi- 
carp. Exocbo-rion, Anat. [see CnomoN], the 
outer layer of the chorion or membrane that en- 
closes the foetus. Exocoe'lar a. [Oel-om + -Alt], 
pertaining to the outer side of the coslom or body- 
cavity. E'xoderm [Gr. Zippa. skin], the outer 
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layer of the blastoderm ; — Ectoderm ; also, the 
external crust of the body of an insect. E=xo- 
g-astri’tis, Path, [see Gastritis], inflammation 
of the outer coat of the stomach. E^xogene-tic a. 
[Gr. yevtrticbs, f. y heats Genesis], that arises 
from without. Exo‘gynous a. [Gr. 711107 woman 
+ -0(is] t having- the style projecting prominently 
out of the flower. Exona’rthex [see Narthex], 
the outer vestibule of a Greek church (cf. Eson- 
arthex). Exonen'ral a. [see Neural], operat- 
ing outside the nerves ; hence ExoneivraUy- adv. 
Exopa'thic a. [Gr. trd0-os- suffering + -ic], (of 
disease) originating outside the body (cf. Auto- 
pathic). Exo phagous a. [Gr. (pay-eh to eat-f 
-ous], (see quot.). Exo-phagy [as prec. + -y], 
the habit of being exophagous. Exophy -lions a. 
[Gr. <pv\\-ov leaf + -ous], (see quot.). E soplasm 
[Gr. TTXdafia something moulded or formed], the 
outermost layer of the cuticular protoplasm of 
some Protozoa (cf. Ectoplasm, Endoplasm, s.v. 
Ecto*, Endo-). Exo'podite [Gr. 7to5- itovs foot 
+ -ite], f the outermost of the two processes ap- 
pended to the basal process of the hinder limbs of 
some of the Crustacea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex .); hence 
Exopodi’tic a. Exo-ptile a. Bot. [Gr. tttiKov 
feather], having a naked plumule. Exo(r)rM-zal 

a. Bot. [Gr. /5 i£-a root + -al], (of plants) having 
the radicle naked, i.e. not enclosed in a sheath; 
also ExorrhPzous a. Exosccpic a. [Gr. -okoti-os 
watching], viewing from the outside; having re- 
gard to external appearances or relations; hence 
Exosco-pically adv. Exoske’letal a. Anat of 
or pertaining to the Exoslceleton, the external in- 
tegument, whether bony or calcified, as in some 
animals, or leathery as in others ; also fig. E'xo- 
sperm, Bot. [Gr. airepfia seed]. E*xospore, Bot. 
[see Spore], the outer coat of a spore or oospliere 
in fungi or lichens; hence Exospo'ral pertaining 
to an exospore ; Exosptrrous a., a term applied 
to fungi whose spores are on the outer surface of 
the sporangium. E-xostome, Bot. [Gr. aropa 
mouth], the aperture in the outer integument of 
the ovule. Exotlie-ca, Zoo l. [Gr. Orjm 7 case], the 
hard exterior wall of the gonosome of the Hy- 
drozoa ; hence Exotlie-cal a., pertaining to the 
exotheca. ExotEe-citim, Bot. [mod.Lat., f. Gr. 
drjic-i] case], * the cuticular or outer layer of the 
anther’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1 866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 315 The sign is called. . 
sometimes, in contradistinction from the murmur produced 
by blood-currents within the heart, an ^exocardial murmur. 
1845 Gray Bot. Text -Ik. 1. 252 * Exocarp. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora. 326 Euphorbia, .valves with a coriaceous exo- 
carp. 1B57 Bullock Cazcaux' Midruif 195. The external . . 
also called the *exochorion, is wholly destitute of vessels. 
1879 tr. Haeckel's EvoL Man I. ix. 271 The *exoccelar, 
that is, the outer, or parietal ccelom— epithelium. Ibid. I. 
viii. rQ7 The protoplasm of the *exoderm cells. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Exoderm. 1850 Neale Hist . East. C/c. I. 245 
The esonarthex opens on to the church by nine doors, to the 
*exonarthex by five. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 
3 To denote mental phenomena of the kind I am supposing, 
propose the term *exoneural (efw vevpoij. 1881 W. F. 
Barrett in Nature XXIV. 212 There seemed to be a verit- 
able exoneural action of the mind. x88x J. Simon ibid. 372 
■We see the various causes of death as under two great heads, 
respectively nutopathic and *exopathic. 1883 Pall Mall. G. 
30 Nov. 5/1 The Indians are exophagous that is, do not 
eat members of their own tribe. 1839 Lindley Inirod. Bot. 
•1. ii. 252 *Exophyllous; because the young leaves of. .dico- 
tyledons are always naked. 1888 Athenaeum 4 Feb. 157/1 
The granulated structure of its *exaplasm.. was described. 
1870 Rolleston Anitn. Life 92 The anterior extremities of 
the palpiform *exopodites. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. 
vi. 281 The exopodite, metamorphosed into another such 
bowl shuts down over the endopodite. *870 Bentley Bot. 
120 Such a mode of root-development has been called *exo- 
rhizal. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Exorrhizous. 18x6 Bentham 
Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VIII. 94 Division of Politics and 
Government into Esoscopic. .and *Exoscopic, i.e. external- 
concerns-regardmg, vh. International Government and Poli- 
tics. 1853 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1. 409 The 
method becoming as it may be said endoscopic instead of 
being exoscopic as in the first section. Ibid., The subject is 
treated. . *exoscopically in the first and last sections. 1870 
Rolleston Anim. Life Inirod. 57 *Exoskeletal ossifications. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. i. 55 From the epidermis, 
all cuticular and cellular exoskeletal parts.. are developed. 
1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. HI. 846/2 *Exoskeleton. 1864 H. 
Spencer Illttstr. Univ.Progr. 409 In the highest Annulosa, 
the exo-skeleton and the muscular system, never lose all traces 
of their segmentation. 1872 Nicholson Palaeont. 187 The 
Mollusca . . commonly possessing an exoskeleton or shell. 
1888 J. Jacobs Bidfai Hi, These are the. facts that form 
the exoskeleton of his life. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 246/2 
The *cxosporal membrane dehisces in three valves. I bid. 
V. 246/1 The sporangium . .burst by the swelling of the *exo- 
spore. x88z Vines Sachs' Bot. 325 The exospore is usually 
.smooth and often variously coloured. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
*Exosporous. 1845 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1. ix. 241 The 
orifice of the primtne is called the *Exostome, that of the 
secundine of the inner Endostome; literally the outer and 
"the inner orifice. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 81 The anllus 
being produced from the exostome. 1877 Nicholson in 
Ettcyef. Brit. VI. 374 They [the cost® of the coral] . . may 
be united by transverse plates (* ’’exothecal dissepiments ) 


| which run horizontally across the intercostal spaces. 1870 
Bentley Bot . 239 An outer which, .is called the*exothecium. 

Exoccipital (eksipksi’pital), a. and sb. [f. 
Gr. e(cu (see Exo-) + L. occifit-, occiput the back 
of the head + -al.] 

A. adj. That is outside the occipital bone. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 308/1 The groove between the 
occipital condyle and the exoccipital process. 1869 Proc. 
Ayter. Phil. Soc. XI. 577 The great extent of the exocci- 
pital element. 

B. sb. pi. Those parts of the occipital bone 
which form the sides of the foramen magnum and 
support the condyles. Cf. Condyle 2 . 

1854 Owen in Cite. Sc. (c. 1865) II. 59/1 The exoccipitals 
. .are very irregular subtriangular bones. 1855 — Skel. $ 
Tceth^ 2 6 The two condyles being developed from the two 
exoccipitals. 1881 Mivart Cat 61 Each ex-occipital sup- 
ports one of the condyles before noticed. 

Exoctohedron : see Hexoctahedron. 
Exoculation (eksjpkittl^-Jbn). [as if ad. L. 
*exoculdtidn-em, n. of action f. ex ocular e to put 
out the eyes, f. ex - out + ocultts eye.] The action 
of putting out the eyes, e.g. in execution of a judi- 
cial sentence ; blinding. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. &• Comnnu. 13 From these Na- 
tions. .have tortures, .taken their originals: as exoculations 
..and impalements on stakes. 1814 Southey Roderick 11. 
note. The history of Europe during the dark ages abounds 
with examples of exocuiation. 

Exode (rksflud), sbP Also 9 exod. [angli- 
cized form of Exodus. Cf. Fr. exodei] 

+ 1. The Book of Exodus; = Exodus i. Obs. 

a\zz$Ancr. R. 196. IJusse wildernesse wendeureLouerdes 
foie, ase Exode telle’5. 

2. = Exodus 2 a. Somewhat rare. 

a 1751 Bolingbkoke Minutes Ess. Wks. *1754 V. 141 They 
[the Israelites] could bring, at the time of the Exode, six 
hundred thousand fighting men into the field. 1826 G. 
Higgins Horoc Sabbat. (1833)41 The Sabbath was first, .in- 
stituted, on their exod from Egypt, r 853 G. S. Faber Dosvnf. 
ofTtirkey 47 The circumstances of the exode. 

3. transf. = Exodus 2 c. 

1882 T. M. Post in Chicago Advance 22 June, The Exode 
[of colored people from the South about 1880]. 

Exode (e*ks<?nd), sb.~ [a. Fr. exode, ad. late L. 
exodium : see Exodium.] a. in the Gr. drama 
= Exodium i ; hence gen. the ending, catastrophe 
of a play; b. in the Roman drama = Exodium 2 . 

711684 Earl Roscom. Wks. (1753) 176 The Romans had . . 
three plays acted, one after another, on the same subject ; the 
first a real Tragedy ; the second the Attellane; the third a 
Satyr or Exode, a kind of Farce of one act. 1759 W. Mason 
Caractacus Argt. in Poems (1805), The Exode, or Catas- 
trophe, is prepared by the coming of Arviragus the King’s 
son. 1833 Blackiv. Mag. XXXIV. 721 Hindu writers are 
in general successful in maintaining the character of their 
exode. 

Exo derm : see Exo- pref, 

+ Exo 1 diary. Obs. [ad. L. exodidri-us , f. ex- 
odium : see Exodium.] A player in the exodium. 

1793 J. Williams Calm Exam. 100 Britons will admit of 
no Exodiary, like the Romans, to divert them with unap- 
propriate merriment, when the business of the Tragedy has 
ceased. 

Exo die (eksf dik), a. [f. Gr. e fob -os way out, ; 
issue, Exodus + -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an exodus. 

In some mod. Diets. 

2. Phys. 'Proceeding out of or from the spinal 
marrow’ {Syd. Soe. Lex.) 1850 [see Esodic]. • 

Exodist (e'ksddist). rare. [f. Exode sb. + -ist.] 

1. One who makes an exodus. In quot. applied 
to the Israelites. 

1883 R. F. Burton in Academy 5 May 3x1/2 The Exodists 
would naturally travel by the present H5j highway from 
Suez to El-’Akabah. 

2. One who departs or goes out from one place 
to settle in another ; an emigrant. 

1849 Lowell Biglow P. Wks. 11879) 179 Want was the 
prime foe these hardy exodists had to fortress themselves 
against. 

11 Exo’dium. Also 6 pi. exodia. [a. L. exo - 
dium, ad. Gr. e£<55tov, f. l£65 toy of or belonging to 
an exit, f. tfobos : see Exodus.] 

1. Grh. Drama. The concluding part of a play ; 
the catastrophe. 1842 in Brande. In mod. Diets. 

2. Rom. Drama. A comic interlude originally 
attached to the Atellana?, but afterwards given as 
a separate performance after tragedies. 

1600 Holland Livy 251 Merrie scoffes and jestes. .which 
thereupon were afterwards called Exodia, and were inserted 
commonly in the Atellane Comedies. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v., Among the Romans, the exodium, .was pretty nearly 
what farces are with us. 

Exodus (e*ks^dt>s). [a. L. exodus , a. Gr. l£o5 os 
going out, f. out + o5<Ss way.] 

1. The title of the book of the Old Testament 
which relates the departure of the Israelites out of 
Egypt- 

(In i4-z6th c. sometimes ‘ Book of Exod i *, retaining the 
- Lat, genitive.) 

c 1000 /Elfric On O. T. (Sweet) 63 Seo o5er boc is Exodus 
Tjehaten. 13B8 Wvclif Ex. Prol., This book of Exodi, that 
is to seie, of going out, makith mencioun, that, etc. 1549 
Coverdale Erasm.Par.Rottt. ix. 15 That, whiche in the boke 
of Exodi is by God spoken, I wyl shewe mercy, to whom 


soeuer I shewe mercy. 1579 Fulke Beskins' Pari. 8 In 
Exodus and Leuiticus. .are many thinges. .very easie and 
plaine. x6xx Bible (heading), The Second Booke of Moses, 
called Exodus. [So 1885 — (Revised).] 

2. A going out or forth. 

a. spec. The departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt. 

a 1646 J. Grecory Posthujna (1649) 107 The Men of Hamel 
date all their publick Matters especially, from this Exodus, 
or going forth of the Children. 1740 Wakbukton DrX Legat 
iv. § 6(17551 IV. 85 The two generations, between the exodus 
from Egypt and the entrance into Canaan. s88z Farrar 
Early Chr. I. 460 note , Pharaoh consented to the Exodus, 
but it was only in wrath and fear. 

b. gen. (more or less consciously transf. from 
2 a), lit. and Jig. 

1623-6 Cockeram, Exodus, a going out. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey. 1830 Galt Laurie T. in. i. 11849) 81 Our Exodus 
from New York.. commenced under the happiest auepices. 
1847 Lytton LucretiaiiSsi) 228 To trace that son’s exodus 
„ from the paternal mansion. 1858 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
vi. § 306 The air . . at its exodus, is drj*. 1862 R. Vaughan 
Nonconformity 383 The exodus from the established church 
which dates from the 17th August, 1662. x83x Mahaffy 
Old Grk. Educ. xi. 140 A formal exodus of philosophic 
students, who only returned with Theophrastus. 

c. esp. The departure or going out, usually of 
a body of persons from a country for the purpose 
of settling elsewhere. Also^. Cf. Emighat/on 2. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 49 This Genesis of his can 
properly be nothing but an Exodus (or transit out of Invisi- 
bility into Visibility). 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 75 The poor-rate was.. forcing an exodus 
of farmers and mechanics. 1862 T. C. Grattan Beaten 
Paths J, 132 The rushing exodus, as it was the fashion to 
call this continuous transatlantic movement. ^ X879 Froudi: 
Cxsar xiv. 202 A complete exodus of the entire tribe. 

Exody (e’ks<Jdi). rare. [ad. Gr. i foSta going 
out, f. if out + way.] 

1. The Book of Exodus ; = Exodus i. 

1832 in Webster; 1847 in Craig. 

2. = Exodus 2 a. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iii. 146 Ever since the 
time of the Jewish Exody. 1832 in Webster. 

3. = Exodus 2 b. 

177S Ash, Exody, a departure, a journey from any place. 
1832 in Webster. 1882 G. Macdonald Castle Warlock 1. 
xx. 33i The plomp of the cork's exody, and the gurgle .of 
the wine.. speedily consoled him. 

jj Ex officio, ex-officio, advb. phrase. [L. ex 
out of, according to + officio, abl. of ojficium duty, 
office.] In discharge of one’s duty, in virtue of 
one’s office ; hence, as quasi-^‘. *= Official. 

iS33 More Apol. xi. Wks. 907/2 The conuenting of herc- 
tikes ex officio. 1607 Cowel Interpr. s. v. Office, A thing 
found by Inquisition made ex officio. 1610 Bp. Hm.lAPoI. 
Brorvnists § 40 No Enquiry Ex officio may be thus made. 
1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 94 He may call 
them ex Officio to Account 18x2 Examiner 24 Aug. 529/1 
He does not strike at the Ex-officio Information itself. 1886 
Oxf Univ. Calendar 18 The Proctors are ex-officio members 
of each of the under-mentioned Committees. 

Hence £x-oflrcial a., proceeding from office or 
authority. 

1847 * n Craig ; hence in some mod. Diets. 

Exogamous (eksp gamss), a. [f. Gr. (see 
Exo-) + yafi-os marriage + -ous.] Characterized 
by, of the nature of, or pertaining to, exogamy. 

1865 M c Lennan Prim. Marriage iii. 56 Various circum- 
stances common to exogamous tribes. 1883 A._ Lang in 
Conlemp. Rev. Sept. 411 The exogamous prohibition in 
Rome was as complete as among the Hindoos. 

Exogamy (eksp'gami). [f. as prec. : cf. En- 
dogamy.] The custom by which a man is bound 
to take a wife outside his own clan or group. 
Hence Exoga'mic a. [sec -ic], pertaining to 
exogamy. 

1865 M c Lennan Prim. Marriage iii. 48 The words ‘endo- 
gamy ’and ‘exogamy 'are new, 1870 Lubbock Orig. Cizd/ic. 
iii. (1875) 132 A stnet system of exogamy prevails. 1873 
Contemp. Rev. XXII. 423 The transition which sometimes 
takes place from the exogamic to the endogamic system. 
1885 Tylor in Academy 1 Aug. 67/2 A social development 
late in comparison with the really early stages — female 
descent and exogamic totemism. 

Exogastritis : see Exo- pref. 

ExOgen (e'ksadgen). Bot. [in Fr. cxoginc (De 
Candolle 1S13}, mod.L. exogena , -us (imitating L. 
indigena , -us) adj., growing on the outside, used 
in fem. as sb., f. Gr. i£oj (see Exo-) + 7 tv-qs bora, 
produced.] A plant whose stem grows by de- 
posit on its outside ; opposed to Endogen. 

The class of Exogens is identicaHyith that of the Dicoty- 
ledons, one of the two main divisions of pharierogamous 
plants. (But see quot. 1889, and cf. Balfour in Encycl . 
Brit. IV. 99). . _ 

[1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1 Exogena: have a distinct 
deposition of pith, wood, and bark.] 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
128/1 Exogens have an embryo so robust as to be able to 
spring at once into existence. 1873 Dawson Earth ff Man 
vi. 121 Those higher plants which start in life with two seed- 
leaves, and have stems with distinct bark, wood, and pith — - 
the Exogens. 1889 Chambers' Cycl., Exogenous Plants, or 
Exogens, a term applied to dicotyledons by Lindley to ex- 
press an erroneous view of the mode of stem-thickening 
from that of monocotyledons, and now wholly disused by 
botanists, 

Exogenetic : see Exo- pref. 

Exogenous (eksp-djfnas), a. [f. mod.L. exo- 
gen-a, -us (see Exooek) + -ous.] a. Bot. Growing 
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by additions on the outside ; of the nature of an 
exogen ; pertaining to or characteristic of the 
exogens. h. Path. = Exogenetic. c. Ait at. Of 
a portion of bone (see quot. 1S54); opposed to 
autogenous. 

a. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 19 A section of 
the trunk of an Exogenous plant exhibits bark on the out- 
side. 3833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 98 There is a consider- 
able analogy between the mode of increase of a volcanic 
cone and that of trees of exogenous growth. 1872 H. Mac- 
millan True Vine'rn. 76 As examples of exogenous plants 
may be mentioned the oak.. the apple. .and the rose. _ 

Jig. 1874 Mas. Whitney We Girls ix. 191, I am going to 
try if one little bit of social life cannot be exogenous. 1885 
Mrs. Lynn Linton Stabbed in Darkxv. 40 [He had] a more 
exogenous nature than had the other ; a nature which lived 
more on, and adopted more from, externals. 

b. 1883 Portn. Rev. 1 Aug. 177 An exogenous contagion 
is one that depends for its potency upon favouring conditions 
outside the body. 

C. 1854 Owen in Circ. Se. (c. 3865) II. 48/2 Parts that grow- 
out from previously ossified parts are called ‘exogenous’. 
Hence Exo'genously adv. 

1879 Spectator 6 Sept. 1125/1 Why should it [the Temple] 
not grow exogenously, building not towards the inside, but 
the outside? 1890 Williamson in Nature 17 Apr. 573 The 
former of these plants possessed a highly organized, exo- 
genously developed xylem zone. 

Exogenous ; see Exo- pref. 

+ Exolete, a- Ohs, [ad. L. exolet-ns , pa. pple. 
of exolesccre to grow up, grow out of use, f. ex- 
(see Ex- pref. 1 ) + ol- to grow j cf. adolescere."] 

a. That has gone out of use; disused, obsolete. 

b. That has lost its virtue ; effete, insipid, c. Of 
flowers: Faded. 

a. x6n Coryat Crudities 178 A Greeke inscription which 
I could not understand by reason of the antiquity of those 
exolete letters. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. v, In which 
[apothecaries’ shops] many . . exolete, things out of date are 
to be had. 165 r Ld. Digby, etc. Lett. cone. Re/if. iv. 125 
Paganism is ridiculous, Judaism exolete. 1652 Urquhart 
7<?W<?/Wks.(i834) 211 Plautus exolet phrases have been [ex- 
ploded] from the eloquent orations of Cicero. 1705 tr. Cow- 
ley's Hist. Plants Pref. (1795^ 20, I declaimed, .against the 
use of exolete and interpolated repetitions of old fables. 

b- 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 283 The vulgar carpo- 
balsame being . . faint, rancid, exolet, 1676 Phil. Trans. 
XI. 708 How exolete Blood falls asunder. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. x. 358 These Exoticks, .are now and then 
deprived partly of their virtues and exolete. 

C. 3730-6 Bailey (folio), Exolete, faded, or withered, as 
flowers. 

t Exoltl'tion, Obs. Also 7 exolusion, exso- 
lufcion. [ad. L. ex(f)olutidn-ern } n. of action f. 
ex solvere *. see next.] 

1 . The action of loosening or setting free; the 
state of being loosened or set free ; esp. the emis- 
sion or escape of f animal spirits 9 formerly assumed 
as the cause of swooning. 

x6xS Crooke Body of Man 41 There is an exolusion, and so 
a defect of vitall spirits. 1634 T. Johnson tr .Farcy's Chirurg. 
805 An . .exolution of the spirits like sowning. 1652 French 
Yorksh. Spa iv. 46 A canine appetite, & other ill symptomes 
caused by the exolution of the skin. 1657 Tomlinson R enou's 
59 1 Honey, .boyled to the exolution of the aqueous 
humidity. 3662 Stubbe Bid. Nectar i. 4 At that time of the 
year, our bodies suffer a greater exolution of Spirit. 

U Used for : Dissolution, end. 

1846 Dr. S. Brown Hist . Set. in Lectures (1858) I. 339 
The evening . . twilight of an era is always the time when 
the poets who are to. .sing its. .approaching exolution come 
abroad. 

b. Relaxation (of the bodily powers) ; faintness. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Farcy's Chirurg. xxn. xx. (1678) 504 
By this kind of disease [Plague] there cometh. .exsolution of 
the faculties. 2650^ Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep . (ed. 2) 111. 
ix. 101 The exolution and languor ensuing that act [of 
spcrmaticall emission]. 1651 Biggs Now Disp . ? 198 The 
c £°l utlor } °f the powers thence depending, would not bear 
those swift motions. 1674-81 in Blount Glossogr . ; whence 
1692-1732 m Coles. 

C. In mystical sense. 

1658 Sir T. Brows n Hydriot, v. 83 If any have been so 
nappy as truely to understand Christian annihilation, extasis, 
exolution. 

2 . 'A full and perfect payment’ (Blount Glos- 
sogr , 4). Hence x65*-i, 32 in Coles. 

+ Exo lve, v. Obs. [ad. L. ex [s)olv!re, f. cx- 
out + solvifre to loosen.] a. trails. To slacken, 
diminish, b. intr. for rejl. To dissolve, c. ‘To 
pay clear off’ (Bailey 1 ?30-6 folio \ 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 63 By lightly receiuing them, 
do gently exolue the violence of euery motion. 1657 Tom- 
Linson Renou's Disp. 41 Their virtue cannot so easily exolve 
and perish. 

I! Exomion (ekseu*mi/n). [as if a. Gr. *lfojpiov, 
dim. of tycoftis : see next.] — next. 

1875 Browning Arlstoph. Apol. 340 Describe the new 
exomion, sleeveless coat He.. robbed me of. 

(I Exomis (eksati *mis). [Gr. efoifiU, f. !£ out + 
tfyto? shoulder.] A vest without sleeves, leaving 
the shoulders bare ; worn by artisans and slaves. 

3850 Lf.itch tr. M filler's A nc. Art 400 The exomis, worn by 
artisans, while it supplied at the same time the place of the 
hi mat ion. .left the right shoulder with the arm free. 

II Exomologesis (eksi^mplpgrsis). Also 6 
oxh*. [Gr. f£ofxo\fryT]<rit f. IfofwAofat', f. (£ in- 
tensive + 0/10X07* uv to confess : see Homologate.] 
A full confession, a public confession. 


*592 tr. Ballinger s Decades 575 Exhomologesis is the 
discipline of prostrating and humbling men in habite, in 
liuing, to lie in sacke and ashes. _ 1655 Jer. Taylor Utiutu 
Necess. ix. § 4. 613 All publick criminals were tied to a pub- 
lick Exomologesis or Repentance in the Church. 1679 Pul- 
ler Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843)276 Doctor Cressy maybe thought 
to owe a penance for his Exomologesis. 2868 Q. Rev. Jan. 
59 Auricular confession put in place of the old exomologesis. 

II Exomphalos (eksp'mfalps). Also in mod.L. 
form exomphalus. [Gr. l£d/t^>aXos, f. l£ out + 
o/t<£aXo? navel.] (See quots.) 

3754-64 Smellie Midwif.I. 423 This compression must 
be continued for some time in order to prevent an Exom- 
phalus, or rupture at the navel. 1842 Dunglison Med. Lex. 
(ed. -p Exoniphalus . 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Sttrg . I. 647 An 
umbilical hernia or exomphalos is a protrusion at the navel. 

Ezomplialous (elaymfalas), a. [f. prec. + 
-ous.] Having a raptured or protuberant navel. 

3863 R. F. Burton Abeokuta I. 43 The children. -are all 
more or less exomphalous. 

Exon (e’ks^n). [app. intended to express the 
pronunciation (ggzan) of Fr. exempt. 

Cf. Exaun, occurring as a spelling of exempt in 1678 ; also 
exant (quot. 1655 below), used in the sense of Exempt sb. 
4 a. The ‘ exempts ' or * exons ’ of the Yeomen of the Guard, 
according to Thoms Bk. of the Court; were first appointed in 
2668.] 

The ordinary title of the four officers of the 
Yeomen of the Royal Guard, ‘ styled corporals in 
their commissions 9 (Thoms) and ranking below 
the * Ensign 1 ; = Exempt sb. 4 b. 

[3655 in Nicholas Papers (1892) I I. 354 The Court gaue 
Moreland (Cromwells express) two Exants of y-* guards to 
conduct him in safety.] 1767 Royal Calendar 83 Yeomen 
of the Guards . . Exons [4 names follow]. 1843 Macaulay 
Ess., Mad. d'Arblay , It never occurred.. to the Exons, 
and Keepers of the Robes, that, etc. 1873 Daily News 39 
June 6/5 Colonel *Bourke (the Exon in Waiting). 1891 New 
Army List 132 Yeomen of the Guard.. Exons [4 names]. 
Exonarthex : ses Exo- pref. 

Exoner (egzim'nDi), v. Sc. [ad. Fr. exoner-er , 
ad. L. exonerare : see Exonerate 7/.] = Exoner- 
ate in various senses : To relieve from a burden ; 
to free from responsibility, liability, or blame. 
Now only in Sc, Law. 

1533 Bellenden Livy 11. (1822) 249 Commanding the saidis 
consulis to exoner thaimself of all auctorite. 1582 in Spottis- 
wood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 323 They, .should beexonered 
of all Action, civil or criminal. _ 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerent. Epist. C, You shall neither convince your Adver- 
saries, nor yet exoner your owne consciences. 1753 Scots 
Mag. XV. 8 6/x She hath exonered herself. 1866 Times 
6 Aug. Advt., For the purpose of having the Trust Funds. . 
divided, .and the pursuers exonered of the said trust. 1881 
Daily Tel. r6 Feb., Thereafter to exoner and discharge 
him of his office and management as judicial factor. 
Exonerate, pple. Obs. exc. arch. Also 6 
exonerate [ad. L. exonerat-us, pa. pple. of 
exonerare : see next.] Used as pa. pple. of 
next. 

1528 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 83 How may his Holiness find 
his Conscience towards God exonerate. 3546 in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App. viii. 219 [They] shalbe clerely exoneratt 
& dyscharged of beryng eny maner of Armour. 1621 Bolton 
Stat. Jrel. 27$ (an. 2 Eliz.) To be cleerly exonerate, ac- 
quited, and discharged. _ 1868 Lowell Willows in Amer. 
Poems (RoutI ) 372 By right of birth exonerate from toil. 

Exonerate (egzp'ner^t), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f. 
L. exonerdt- ppl. stem of cxoncra-re, f. ex- (see Ex- 
prefX) 4- oner-, onus burden. Cf. Fr. cxonJrcr.’] 

1 . trans. To take off a burden from ; to relieve 
of (a burden, material or immaterial) ; to unload, 
lighten (a ship ) ; also humorously, to * relitve 9 
(a person) of his money. Now rare. 

3524. Hen. VIII. in Strype Eccl.Mem. I. App. xiii. 30 Dis- 
charging or exonerating their galeis. 3566 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. I.46 [They] haue prayed to God to be exonerated of 
loue, aboue all other diseases. 16x5 T. Adams Spir. Navi- 
gator 34 He strives to exonerate his shoulders, a 1634 
Chapman Bacchus 110 Exonerate Our sinking vessel of his 
deified lode. 2637 Bastwjck Litany ui. 13 They would 
quickly exonerate^ their families of them. 1640 Bp. Rey- 
nolds Passions xx L 218 It exonerateth the mind of all those 
dulling Indispositions. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot's 
Debts Wks. IV. 308 The debt thus exonerated of so great a 
weight of its odium. . 3798 Wellington in Owen Disp. 29 
Success would certainly exonerate our finances. 1807-8 
Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett, x, Be exonerated of his ready 
money and his constitution. 

+ 2 . To discharge the contents of (the body, ah 
organ), esp. by evacuation. To exonerate \ nature, 
oneself', to relieve the bowels. Obs. 

3542 Boorde Dyetary viii. (2870) 248 And exonerate your 
selfe at all tymes that nature wold expell. Ibid. xxx. 293 
To exonerat the binder and the bely whan nede shall rc- 
quyre, 2615 G. Sandys Trav. 65 They sit all the day long, 
vnfesse they rise to exonerate nature. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. X4g [They] over-load their mouthes . . and by a sud- 
den laughter exonerate their chaps. 1720 T, Fuller Pharnt. 
Exiernp. 322 Cachectic Pills . . exonerate the Habit of the 
Body. 2829 Health 4- Longevity 269 The bowels . . ought 
to be exonerated at least once in two days. 

+ b. intr. for rejl. Obs. 

2632 R. H . Arraignm. Whole Creature xiit. § 2. 178 Over- 
charged .. till they .. exonerate as a Wolfe or Dog, too full 
gorged, with Girion. 2704 J. Pitts Relig. ff Mann. Ma- 
hometans iv. 25 These Moors, .accounting it a great piece 
of Rudeness to exonerate in the sight of another. 1762 B. 
Stillingfl. Econ. Nat. Misc. Tracts 223 Care is taken that 
these animals should exonerate upon stones etc. 

+ 3 . ref. Of a lake, river, sea, etc., also of a blood- 


vessel : To empty itself, its waters, or contents; 
to disembogue, discharge. Obs. 

1598 Hakluyt Vcy. I. 213 Neither did this riucr exonerate 
itself into any sea. 2635 Jackson Creed vm. xx. Wks. VII 1. 
43 We all meet in the main or ocean whereinto this psalm 
and others do exonerate themselves. 2659 Macallo Can. 
rkysick 25 The great Veines. .do exonerate themselves into 
the little. xyx5 Halley in Phil Trans . XXIX. 298 That 
[gulfj of Paria, into which the Lake of Titicaca does in part 
exonerate it seif. 

f 4 . trans. a. To discharge, pour off (a fluid 
product, a body of water), b. To cast off, get rid 
of (persons, population). Obs. rare. 

a. 2615 Crooke Body of Man 429 It [the bile] is .. ex- 
onerated into that which is called the Caua or hollow veine. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. it. vi. 96 The streitnesse of 
the channell, wherein a great . . sea is to bee exonerated. 
2672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5009 The Lympha does wholly 
exonerate itself into the sub-clavial and jugular veins. 

b. _ 2624 Raleigh Hist. World 1. viii. § 4 These borderers 
. .might exonerate their swelling multitudes. 2657 Hawke 
Killing is M. 23 Whereby such nefarious and facinerous 
persons may be exonerated. 

5 . To relieve from , *|* of (anything burdensome, 
a duty, obligation, payment, task, etc.). 

1548 Hall Chron. 227 That he might, .exonerate them of 
the great charges, travayles & labors, that they now were 
in, c 2555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII. (1878) 25 Would 
God Sir Thomas Moore . . had exonerated and discharged 
me of this my pains & labour. 2692 Lond. Gas. No. 2786/3 
To exonerate and discharge them from all Arrears of 
Hearth-money. _ 2783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks. 2842 
II. 62 Mr. Hastings, .offered to exonerate the company from 
that * charge 2835 I. Taylor Spir. Dcsf>ot. ii. 75 A body 
of clergy exonerated of all solicitude. 1852 Ord. <5- Regal. 
R. Engineers ii. 2 Commanding Royal Engineers will not ex- 
onerate any Officers, .from the performance of such Duties. 

6. To free from blame; to exculpate; also, to 
relieve from the blame or burden of', to relieve 
or set free from (blame, reproach). 

1575 CHURCHYARDChippes(i8i7) 40 That lord Oxford might 
be induced . . to exonerate Churchyard. 2654 H . L’Estrance 
Chas. I. (2655) 21 Nothing would prevail, nor would the 
Duke be exonerated. 1678 R. Barclay A Pol. Quakers v. 
§ 12. 136 Such a season. .sufficiently exonerateth God of 
every Man’s Condemnation. 1824 \V. Irving T. Trav. 1. 
334 To exonerate myself of a greater crime. 2825 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary I. 561 To exonerate her from the banal 
reproach of yielding unresisting to her passions, a 2848 R. 
W. Hamilton Reiv. ff Puntshnt, viii. 480 Do we seek to ex- 
onerate His justice., by the denial of His faithfulness? 
1884 Pae Eustace 287, I won’t exonerate the Government. 

Exoneration (egzpmer^ Jon), [ad. L. exon - 
erdtion-cm, n. of action f. exonerare'. see prec.] 
The action of exonerating, 
f 1 . The action of discharging or relieving the 
contents of the bowels, etc, ; evacuation ; the ac- 
tion of disburdening nature. Const, of. Obs. 

2652 Hobbes Leviath. 1. vi. 24 Some [appetites] are born 
with men ; as. . Appetite of excretion and exoneration. 2702 
Grew Cosnt. Sacra lit. iv. 216 The body is adapted unto 
Eating, Drinking, Nutrition, Coition, and other ways of Re- 
pletion and Exoneration. 2727 A.Hamilton NewAcc.E.Ind. 
I. xi. 123 In each Cabbin, is a Kitchin and a Place for Ex- 
oneration. 2784 Henley in Bedford's Vathek (1868) 137 
note, The ablution and praj’er indispensably required on the 
exoneration of nature. 

2 . The action of disburdening or relieving, or 
the state of being relieved from a duty, office, 
obligation, payment, etc. ; also, from blame or 
reproach ; an instance of this, a formal discharge. 
Const, of In Sc. Lazo : see Exon.HR. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 90 And 
the coppie thairof delyverit to thame for thair exoneratione. 
2641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) I. 372 To receive^ ac- 
count of all Commissions granted.. and grant Exonerations 
thereupon. 1660 R. Coke Pozver ff Suoj. 212 An act con- 
cerning the exoneration of the Kings subjects from exactions 
and impositions. 2676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobbg . 
x. (2848)22 9 Papers had been prepared by the Commissioners 
of Estate and Kirk for thejr exoneration. 2B66 Times 6 Aug. 
Advt., A Process of Multiplepoinding and Exoneration has 
been instituted. 

Exonerative (egzp-nerativ), a. [f. L. exonerat - 
ppl. stem of exonerare (see Exonerate) + -ive.J 
Tending to give relief (from an obligation). 

2B19 in Todd. 1875 Poste Gains 1. Introd. (ed. 2) 3 Title 
. .is any fact Collative or Privative of a Right and Inipositive 
or Exonerative of an Obligation. 

Exoner ator (cgzp*nen:'t3j). [a. late L. ex- 
onerdtor, ngent-n. f. exonerare : see Exonerate.] 
One who exonerates. 
a 1834 Dane cited by Worcester 2846. 

II Exoner etur (egzptnerrtoj). Lazo. Obs, [f. L. 
cxoncretur let him be discharged, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres. subj. passive of exonerare : see Exonerate v] 

‘ An entry made upon the bail-piece upon render 
of a defendant to prison in discharge of his bail 
(Wharton Law Lex . 1S4S). 

2824 Bingham Reports I. 206 The Court, .refused to enter 
an exoneretur on the bail-piece. - 

Exoneura),-pathic, -phago us : see Exo -pref 
Exophtlia’lmia. [mod.L. f. Exotiithalmus.] 

= ExOPHTHALSrUS. 

2722-1800 in Bailey ; whence in mod. Diets. 
Exophthalmic (eks^flarlmik), a. Path. [f. 
Exophthalm-us + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or cha- 
racterized by cxophthalmus. 

1878 T. Bryant Tract. Sttrg. I. 19* The exophthalrr.^ 
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goitre, .or Basedow’s disease. 1889 Med. Jrttl.db Sept. 720/2 
Rapid action of the heart — in exophthalmic goitre. 

Exophthalmos, -os (eks,pf)arlm»s, -?s). 
Path. [mod.L., a Gr. e£6ip9a\fso5, f. «£ out + otp- 
0a\ft6s eve.} Protrusion of the eye-ball. 

1872 Darwin Emotions vi. 162 Dr. Gunning has lately re- 
corded a case of exophthalmos in consequence of whooping- 
cough. 1876 tr. Wagner's Geit. Pathol. 565 Exophthalmus 
is constantly present in suffocation. 

Exoplltiia’lniy. Anglicized f. EXOPHTHALMIC. 
1706 in Phillips ( ed. Kersey); whence in mod. Diets. 
Exophyllous, -plasm, -podite: seeExo-f ref. 
t ExO'pt, v. Ohs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. exopt-are , f. 
ex- (see Ex- prefX) + optdre to wish.] traus. To 
wish or desire greatly. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 66 a, [‘The goods of the world * 
induce] the soone withe the father also to mache, By vttre 
diffiaunce his deathe to exopte. 

t Exo'p table, a. Ohs.-° [ad. L. exopldhilis , 
f. ex optdre : see Exopt.] To be desired or wished. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 1818 in 
Todd; whence in mod. Diets. 

t Exo’ptate, v. Ohs.— 0 [f. L. exoptdt- ppl. 
stem of exopta-re .] trans. To desire earnestly. 
1692 in Coles. 1721-1800 in Bailey. , 

t Exopta'tion. Ohs. [as if ad. L. *exopidiion- 
em, n, of action f. exoptdre to long : see Exopt.] 
The fact or state of earnestly desiring. 

. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 18 The former is by way 
of gratulation, the other by way of exoptation. 1721-1800 
in Bailey ; 1847 in Craig. 

Exop tile : seeExo-/r^ 

E:xorabi*lity. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
or condition of being exorable. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus ciii. 2 The sesterces all, give back.. 
Silo, Then be a bully beyond exorability, you. 
Exorable (e'ksorab’l), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
exordbilis, f. exordre: see next. Cf. Fr. exorable .] 

1. Capable of being moved by entreaty, acces- 
sible to entreaty. 

1562-87 Foxe A. <5 r A T. (1684) III. 259 For he is exorable, 
and nath no pleasure in the death of a Sinner. 1641 W. 
Cartwright Ordinary H. i, A Usurer is somewhat exorable 
When he is full, a 1694 Tillotson Serin, xxxi. (1742) II. 
356 They shall address^ themselves to the mountains and 
rocks, as being more pitiful and exorable than he. 1788 V. 
Knox Winter Even. III. vii. i. 8 Death, whom no arts can 
render exorable, disappointed his ambition. 1867 Contemf. 
Rev. VI. 371 Entreaty was for the exorable, and it failed; 
action for the inexorable, and it succeeded. 

+ 2. In active sense : Effectual in entreaty. Ohs. 
[Cf. L. exorabile carmen .] 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Earn. Ep. (1577) ?9z Good 
workes be more exorable vnto God than holy desires. 

Hence E'xorableness, the condition or quality 
of being accessible to entreaty. 

1642 Rogers Naarnan 55 A spirit of mildnesse, mercie, 
exarablenesse and easinesse to be intreated. 1679 J. Good- 
man Pettit. Pardon. 1. i. (1713) 2 The exorableness of a 
Father upon his Son’s submission. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

f E’xorate, V. Ohs. [f. L. exordt- ppl. stem 
of exorare , f. ex- (see Ex-yVv/ 1 ) + dr are to pray.] 

1. trails, a. Ho request earnestly, implore, b. 
To prevail upon (a person) by entreaty. 

1599 Porter A ngryWom.Abingd. Prol., Let a poore schol- 
Ier implore and exerate [sic] that you would make him riche 
in the possession of a mite of your favours, c 1600 Timon 
II. iv. (1842) 32 Let it, O lett it bee Iawfull for mee. .to orate 
and exorate. 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. /. (1655) 21 No- 
thing could prevail, nor would the duke be exorated. 

2. To obtain by request. 

1623-6 in Cockeram. 

*t* Exora’tion, Ohs. [ad. L. exordtion-em, n. 
of action f. exordre : see Exorate.] The action 
of beseeching or entreating ; an entreaty. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Ecclus. xvi. 12 Mightie [is] exoration, 
and powring out wrath. x6x6 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2511, 

I leave thee with my best exoration For thy most speedy . . 
reformation, a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure v. iii, Deafe 
to your cries : and Marble To all impulsive exorations. 

+ Exo rb, v. Ohs. [ad. L. ex{s)orb-ere to suck 
up, f. ex- (see Ex- pre/P) + sorbere to suck.] trans. 
To suck up or out. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 720 Alwayes agitating them 
till the whole humour be exorbed. 

f Exo*rbeate, v. Ohs. [f. L. ex{s)orbe-re (see 
Exorb) + -ate 3 .] trans. To swallow up, engulph. 
X623 in Cockeram ii. . 

Exo’rbital, a. [f. Ex- pref 1 + Orbit + -al.] 
Outside the orbit. 

2876 Catal. Set. App. S. Kens. 553 For the determination 
of the exorbital protrusion of the eye-ball. 

Exorbitance (egzpubitans). Also 7-8 exh-. 
[f. Exorbitant : see -ance. Cf. Fr. exorbitance .] 
The quality or condition of being exorbitant. 

1 1. Divergence or aberration from the prescribed 
or ordinary track ; eccentricity, irregularity, ano- 
maly, or an instance of these. Also, aberration 
of mind ; an attack of insanity. Ohs. or arch . 

1631 Preston Life Eternal i 1634) 26 Now, whence comes 
this uneven walking, this exorbitance of the wheeles. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies 133 Alt these exorbitances in Na- 
ture serve to foil and set off the general beauty., of its 
Works. 16S4 tr. Bottet's Merc. Cemf.it. xl. 373 The first 
exorbitance Jin a case of mania] was very violent and tasted 
for ten months. 1685 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 149, I shall 
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not. .mention those Grand Anomalies, or Exorbitances. 1707 
Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 186 By the Pulse we find by 
what Method we must regulate all Exorbitances. 1842 
De Qiijncey Philos. H crodotus Wks. IX. 208 Our growing 
exorbitance from our limits warns us to desist. 

2. Divergence from the right path ; transgression 
oflawor morality; misconduct, lawlessness, crimin- 
ality ; an instance of the same. arch. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 58 A project .. so 
execrable, as well may justice King Johns exorbitances. 
;rx6x8 Sylvester St. L etuis 324 Eyes deep-vaii’d with Ig- 
norance Or Knowledge stained with Sinnes Exorbitance. 
1632 Massinger City Madam 1. i, 'Tis strange my master 
.. can Give the reins to such exorbitance. £663 Gerbier 
Counsel Dvb, Beware of ill Builders, .since by their exor- 
bitances, happen many irreparable accidents. 1769 Hist. 
Europe in Ann. Reg. 32/2 A picture, .sullied with the most 
dreadful exhorbitances. 1810 Scott Lady of L f it. xxviii. 
foot’ll. , The Border robbers .. had committed many exor- 
bitances. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Iv. (1862) V. 30 Such 
unprincipled exorbitances of behaviour. 

3 . Excessiveness, extravagance; an instance of 
this. Now chiefly, outrageous excessiveness, of 
demands, charges, prices, estimates, etc. 

1646 Mrq. Ormond in Carte Life (1735) III. 470 To 
heighten the exhorbitance of their expectations and de- 
mands. 1706 Garth Dispens. (ed. 6) ir. 19 They riot still, Un- 
bounded m Exorbitance of 111 . 1793 Bp. Horsley Serin. 
(1824) 1 . 1 98 The barriers, .against, .the exorbitance oflicen- 
tiousness. .will soon be borne down. 2845 M e CuLLocii Taxa- 
tion 11. v . . (1852)212 The exorbitance of the duties on tea and 
tobacco. *868 Browning R ing <5- Bk. x. 286 The exorbitance 
Of sin in this one sinner. 1884 Law Rep. 26 Chanc. Div. 240 
The exorbitance of Hobson's charge for collecting the debts. 

Exorbitancy (egzp ubitansi). [f. Exorbitant : 
see -ANcy.] The quality of being exorbitant. 

1 . = Exorbitance i. Now rare. Also, fan 
irrational opinion. 

1621 W, Sclater Tythes (1623) 103 Exorbitancie enough 
from the primary rule of assignement to Parish Churches. 
x& 19 Milton Eikon. xxvi. 468 That planetary motion, that 
unblamable exorbitancy. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5126 To 
suppose . . an infinite profundity of the Stellar Sphere : rn 
Exorbitancy not to be admitted. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. m.Jii. 265 This witty Man.. hath somewhat rectified 
the exorbitancy of Epicurus. 1879 H. N. Hudson Hamlet 
13 Frequent displays of mental exorbitancy. 

+ 2. = Exorbitance 2 . Ohs. 

1619 W. Sclater Exp. x Thess. (1627) II. Ep. Ded. 4 In- 
formation of exorbitancy in some particulars of the Church. 

■ 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 29/1 J’he exorbitancy 
of the house of commons, .proceeded principally from their 
contemptof the Jaws. 1658 Bi*. L. Womock Exam. Tiletius 
40 There are sins.. as in blasphemie. .wherein the act is 
not to be distinguished from the exorbitancie. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals i. it. 58 Any Treatise that . . rebukes the 
Exorbitancy of their Lives. 2702 Lond. Gas. No. 3795/3 
His. .zealous Endeavour to curb the Exorbitancy of France. 

3 . (Cf. Exorbitant A. 4). a. = Exorbitance 3. 
fb. Disposition to exceed one's rights; excessive 
greed or rapacity ; an instance of this {obs.}. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) Gen. Prefi, I. .am.. far from in- 
terpreting your Love Exorbitancy. 1653 A. Wilson fas. I 
102 The exorbitancy of the new buildings about the City. . 
being a shelter for them. 1660 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyiit. 

81 Gout., roused up from the exorbitancy of a spurious 
acid ferment in the ultimate digestion. 1674 Govt. Tongue 
vii. (1684) 168 This monstrous exorbitancy of discourse. 
1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers Pref. (1795) I. 14 The exor- ! 
bitancies to which some launched out. # X749 Numbers 
in Poet. Comp. 26 One can hardly imagine the Antients 
could have run into . . Exorbitances in protracting their | 
Rhythms. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 363 The 
exorbitancy of the Romans swallowing up their neigh- 
bouring nations one after another. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs 
India Wks. 1842 ill. 23 A system of restraint on the exor- 
bitances of their servants. 179* W. Maxwell in Boswell 
yohnson (1831) I. 381 Who knows any real sufferings [from 
love] more than from the exorbitancy of any other passion ? 
1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. II. 386 From the exorbi- 
tancy of that [duty] in particular levied at Collun. 1877 
Morley Crit. Misc . Ser. it. 375 Divested of all the exor- 
bitances of his spirit and his style. 

Exorbitant (egzfjbitant), a. and sb. Also 
6 exorbytant, 6-8 exorbitant, -ent. [ad. late 
L. exorbitant-em , pr. pple. of exorbitare to go out 
of the track, f. ex- out + orbita wheel-track : see 
Orbit. Cf. Fr. exorbitant.'] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Leaving a specified track; deviating from 
a specified rule or principle. Of remarks, discus- 
sions, etc. : Wandering from the subject, irrele- 
vant. Obs. 

1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 46 Suche play as 
is not exorbytant fro the exercyse of honesty, 2599 Brough- 
ton's Lett. ix. 30 A. .government, exorbitant from the milde 
course of law and iustice. 1607 To^sr.ixEour-f. Beasts (1673) 
369 Having, .mentioned such a story, it is not exorbitant to 
add in one word other fictions. 1 644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 

50 How exorbitant from this rule the practices of our Pre- 
lates have been. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 45 Exor- 
bitant from the Principles of Nature. 

+ b. Projecting, salient. Obs. 

17x4 Derham Astro-thcol. v. v. (1769) 144 [Had the earth 
been square] they must have been . . retarded, .by the exor- 
bitant angles. 

2. Deviating from the normal, prescribed, or 
customary track. + a. Of movements, conduct, 
etc. : Eccentric, erratic, irregular {obs.') 

1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 67 Strong raines to 
hold him in, from all exorbitant courses. 2654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I (1655) 35 The Commons when they see such a 
Blazing-star in course so exorbitant, .cannot out jook upon 
it. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. § 1. 5 The vanity of wit.. has no 


EXORBITANT. 

where a more free and exorbitant range than in censuring 
and deriding. 

b. [After use of exorbitans in Roman Law.] Of 
cases, offences, etc. : Anomalous, not coming within 
the intended scope of a law. Of powers, privi- 
leges, enactments: Abnormal, not in accordance 
with general principle. 

£2460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) 47 What sume 
thay [the king’s charges] benot like to excede, but If. .tber 
fal a Case over much exorbitant. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
m. xi. (x6n) 1 14 Causes exorbitant, and such as their jawes 
had not provided for. 2675 [cf. 4 a], a 2754 Fielding 
Charge to Grand Jury Wks. 1784 X. 161 The punishment 
..is fine or imprisonment ; and if the case be exorbitant, by 
pillory and loss of ears. 2756 Nugent Montesquieu's Spir. 
Laws (1758) 1. 11. iii. 19 A magistrate invested with an ex- 
orbitant power. 2832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 909 
Though the Jaw ana the right are ‘exorbitant* or ‘ec- 
centric*. Ibid. II. 981 They are mere anomalies: exor- 
bitant or irregular commands. 

+ c. Aberrant from the common type, mon- 
strous, abnormal. Obs. 

_ 2607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1673) 358 The colour of Lions 
is generally yellow, for these before spoken of, black, white 
and red, are exorbitant. 2662 Gerbier Princ. 23 Those 
passions become the originall causes of exorbitant Features 
and Forms. 

+ d. Of an insane person or his condition : Ex- 
travagant, frantic, wild. Obs. 

i66q PItil. Trans. 11 . 620 We found him [a madman] some- 
what less exorbitant. 2702 C. Mather Alagn. Chr. hi. ii. i. 
(1852) 358 The wretch continued in an exorbitant frame for 
a few days. 

+ 3. Forsaking, or apt to forsake, the right path ; 
erring, faulty, transgressing, trespassing. Obs. 

2556 Lauder Tractate 195 Raisand gret derth, exhorbitent 
Aganis sour actis of Parliament. 25. . Sir H. Sidney in 
Ussher’s Lett. (1686) App. 25 That thou, entring into this 
exorbitant Age, mayest be. .prepared to shun those courses. 
2605 B. Jonson Volpone iv. vi, I haue. .transgrest Against 
the dignitie of the court.. And beene exorbitant, rr 2638 
Mede Disc. Prov .. iv. 23 Wks. 1. 203 We must resist and 
crush every exorbitant thought which draws to sin. 2640 
Bp. Hall Chr.Atoder. 8/2 The very patriarchs and princes 
of God's peculiar people were palpably exorbitant in this 
kind. 2649 Milton Eikon. Pref., The people exorbitant 
and excessive in all thir motions, a 2726 Blackall Wks. 
(1723) I. 98 Over-rule their exorbitant Passions. 

4. Exceeding ordinary or proper bounds, a. Go- 
ing to excess in any action or qnality. Of actions, 
appetites,desires,etc.: Excessive, immoderate, arch. 
Now with stronger sense: Grossly or flagrantly ex- 
cessive. 

1622 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. in. xi, Appetites both good 
..if they be moderate, both permtious if they be exorbitant. 
1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. m. (1673)58/2 They had formerly 
been exorbitant in the worship of Idols. 1659 Wharton 
Disc. Astral. Wks. (1683) 185 The exorbitant Practice of 
frequent Blood-letting. 1675 tr. MachiavellPs Prince xvii. 
(Rtldg. 1883) 104 Exorbitant mercy has an ill effect. 17x9 
J. Richardson Science Connoisseur 147 Some are Exorbi- 
tant in the Praises of what Themselves Possess. 1802 Palky 
Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1826) 389 The exorbitant multiplication 
of some troublesome insects. 1853 Herschel Pop. Led. 
Se. ii. § 21 (1873) 63 The excessive, exorbitant prodigality 
of diffusion of the sun’s light and heat. 1871 Browning 
Balaust. 282 They wondered strangers were exorbitant In 
estimation of Euripides. 

+ b. Exceeding one’s rights, encroaching. Obs. 

1632 Weever Auc. Fun. Mon. 790 By the exorbitant autho- 
rity of the Pope, this election was disanulled. <22635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. tArb.) 45 My Lord of Essex., was 
so exorbitant in the limitation of the Soveraign aspect. 

c. Of a price, rate, stipulation, demand, claim, 
etc. : Grossly excessive. 

2670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 24 The Exorbitant Impositions 
of the King of Denmark. _ 17 22 De Foe Moll Flanders 
(1840) 845 Nor were his conditions exorbitant. 2729 Frank- 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 255 To restrain men from giving and 
receiving exorbitant interest. 2782 Gibbon Decl. If F. II. 
xlvi. 721 He exhausted their wealth by exorbitant tributes. 
2836 W. Irving Astoria III. 159 The Indians, .raised the 
price of horses to an exorbitant rate. 2860 Kingsley Misc. 

II. 205 The landlord can obtain an exorbitant rent. 2875 
owett Plato (ed. 2) I. 385 The informers, .are far from 
eing exorbitant in their demands. 2879 M. Arnold Irish 

Catholicism Mixed Ess. 126 To advance pretensions the 
most exorbitant. 

d. Of power, wealth, etc. : Overgrown, enor- 
mous, excessive, arch. 

2648 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1. 116, 1 hold Lord Jermins 
. .power as vast and exorbitant. 1693 Locke Educ. § 7 An 
exorbitant fortune, c 2772 J. Fletcher Check iy. Wks. 1795 

III. 12 Your favourite doctrines, .would lose their exorbitant 
influence. 2816 F. H. Naylor Hist. Germany I, 1. ix. 362 
Prescribing bounds to the exhorbitant power of Austria. 

©. Of a material object, an outline, or surface : 
Disproportionately large, excessive in any dimen- 
sion ; in mod. use, outrageously or extravagantly 
large. Also fig. arch. 

1662 Gerbier Princ. 9 Those exorbitant Chimney-Shafts. 
2667 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. t. m. x. (1743) 228 The 
exorbitant extent and compassof Parishes. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury m. 382/1 The exorbitant and over-burnt Wick in 
a candle. 2709 S achevercll Serin. 25 Aug. 15 This Over- 
grown, this Exorbitant Sinner. 2922 Siiaftesb. Charac.u. 
fv. (1737) II. 303 Its chief Bulk being compos’d of two exor- 
bitant Muscles. 1843 Carlyle Past. % Pr. (1858) 269 With 
exorbitant breast-pin. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola (18E0I I. 

5 The exorbitant line of the Pitti [palace] roof [at Florence] 
is hidden from San Miniato. 

+ B. sb. One who or something which exceeds 
proper limits. Obs. rare . 
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EXORNATION. 


x6z6 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thcss. (1629) 277 Howsocucr 
exorbitants behaucd themsclucs, they [Brethren] yet should 
continue in wddoing. 1G5A II. L’Kstrangk Chat. 1 (1655) 
His Majesty . . demanded justice against those ex- 
orbitonts. a 1714 M. Henry ivks. 3. 135 The most. .daring 
exorbitants of an ungoverned tongue. 

Exorbitantly (egz/rubitantli), adv. [f. prec. 
4. In nn exorbitant manner or degree; at 
an exorbitant rate. 

a 1635 Simms Serm. John xtv. 11 Affections are.. raised 
up irregularly and exorbitantly. 1668 Clarendon Con- 
tempi- Ps. Tracts (1727) 604 Using the power.. so exorbi- 
tantly. 1693 Congreve Double Dealer hi. x, The old fat 
fool that paints so exorbitantly. 1711 Find. Sachcvcrelt 20, 
1 know you to be exorbitantly wicked. 1837 Svo. Smith 
Let. Singleton Wks. 1850 II. 257/1 Incomes, .exorbitantly 
and absurdly great. 1864 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 220, 1 get 
plenty of cream, quite good, paying for it exorbitant]}'. 

Exorbitate (egz/Tubitrit), v . Obs. or arch. [f. 
L. exorbildl - ppl. stem of exorbit a re : see Ex- 
orbitant.] lair. To deviate from the usual course; 
to stray. 

1600 A ur. Arbot Exp. Jonah 116 We are ready to exorbi- 
tate. 1643 Prynnf. Sov. Penycr Pari . 1. (ed. 21 5 The Law 
. .ought to bridle him [the King] when he exorbitates from 
the Law. 1643 Hunton Treat. Monarchy 1. iv. (3689) 28 
If one exorbitate, the power of restraint, .should be in the 
rest. 1651 Smith in Pulled s Abel Rediv. 572 Such as least 
exorbitate [printed exoribitate] from the Doctrine, .of the 
Church of Home. 1671 H. Stubbe Reply 31 When other 
Mens Flatteries did thus Exorbitate, etc. 

b. Of heavenly bodies: To deviate from the 
usual orbit ; to follow an erratic course. 

3693 Bentley Atheism viii. 12 They would .. sometimes 
have exorbitated beyond the distance of Saturn. 3747 Her. 
vey Medit. II. 231 The heavenly bodies would exorbitate into 
wild confusion.^ 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 22 To describe 
the earth as in imminent danger of exorbitating. 

Hence f ExoTbitating ppl \ a. 

1632 Lithgow Trav . x. 487 No inference can prye, nor 
strange illation prooue, In your exorbitating {printed exor- 
bitanting) braines, my period I did mooue. 1644 Huntov 
Find. Treat. Monarchy vti. 55 Parliament [is].. bound to 
resist, .the destruction of liberties, by exorbitating Princes. 
1659 H. More l junior t. Soul {1662) 175 Rather the work of 
Art then of exorbitating Nature. 

Ex orbit ati on (egz^xbitci’Jan). [ad. L. ex- 
orbitalion-cm, n. of action f. exorbitare : see Ex- 
orbitate.] Deviation from the usual path or 
track ; an instance of the same. 

a 3628 Preston tfnu Covt. (1634) 200 If there be an exor- 
bitation of the line.. it is not straight. 1631 R. Byfield 
Doctr. Sabb. 172 The exorbitation of discipline. 1635 Hev- 
wood Hierarch . 1. 12 They are. .an Exorbitation and bring- 
ing out of Square. Z847 De Quincey Wks. (1862) VII. 
76 No deliberative body would less have tolerated such 
philosophic exorbitations from public business. 

Exorcise : see Exorcize. 
tExorcision. Obs. rare. [f. exorcise , Ex- 
orcize v . + -ion.] = Exorcism. 

_ 1502 Qrd, Crystal Men (W. de \V. 1506) 1. ii. 33 And that 
is as now of the exorcysyon. 

Exorcism (e'ks^rsiz’m, egzp\rsiz T m). Forms : 
5-7 exorcisme, (4-5 exorsism, 6 exorcysme, 
-cyme), 5- exorcism, [ad. late L. exorcism-us , 
a. Eccl. Gr. i£opKt(TfiQs, f. e£optri£uv : see ExoRcrzE. 
Cf. Fr. cxorcismc . 

In this and the related words Johnson and nearly all later 
Diets, mark the stress on the first syllable ; but the second 
pronunciation is often heard, esp. in exorcize, which other- 
wise is liable to confusion with exercise.) 

1 . The action of exorcizing or expelling an evil 
spirit by adjuration or the performance of certain 
rites ; an instance of this. 

? In first quot. misused for exorcist. 

33.. E. E. Altit. P. B. 3570 Sorsers & exorsismus & fele 
such clerkes. c 3450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cutkb. (Surtees) 
3815 Be be vertu of exorcisme. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de \V. 1506) 1. ii. 34 And that suffyseth as now of the 
exorcysme & cathecysme. 1S50 Vekon Godly Saiyugs (1846) 
44 Ye did give your names, & began to be ground with 
fastinges & exorcymes, 2641 Milton Reform. 1. IJ853) 3 
Then was Baptisme chang’d into a kind of exorcisme. 
1750 Warburton Doclr. Grace 11. v. Wks. (1S11) VIII. 336 
To evince these great Truths, seems to Jiave been the' end 
both of Possessions and of the Exorcisms. 2828 Byron 
Ch. liar. iv. xxiv, The spectres whom no exorcism can 
bind. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh n. 872 An exorcism 
against the devildom Which plainly held me. 2879 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 492 The calm authoritative exorcism restored 
the broken harmony or her bei»£. 

f b, improperly. The action of calling up spirits; 
the ceremonies observed for that purpose; con- 
juration. Obs. 

3430 Lvnc, Ch*vu. Troy 1. v, But mosteshe wrought by 
nycromancye With exorsismes and conjurations. 1593 
Shaks. 2 lien. FI, I. iv. 5 Will her Ladyship behold and 
henre our Exorcismes? 1602 Dekker Satiromastix 183 
This ghost of Tucca . . was raised up (in print) by new Ex- 
orcisnics. a 16 51 J. Smith Scl. Disc. ii. 37 This root of 
superstition .. branched forth .. into magic and exorcisms. 
% A formula employed in exorcizing. 

3550 Half: Apol. 23 b, I found an olde bishoppes ordy- 
nnry or bokc of their exorcismes f >r church balowinges, etc. 
*651 Ilonnns Leviath. iv. xliv. 339 The same Exorcisme is 
repented once more, 1731 Smollett Per. Pie. /1779' !• 
xxxiv. 30O Morgan.. began to utter exorcisms with great 
devotion. 3755 Young Centaur '1757) IV. vi. 231 Here, 
then. I shall begin my exorcism. Its words must be strange 
nnd barbarous, suited to the occasion. 3816 Scott Attho. 
xxv, Fortified with, .ns many exorcisms as Ms memory could 
recover, he advanced. 


t b. An imprecatory oath. Obs. 

3601 Holland P liny IS. 223 That prescript formed exor- 
cisme, whereby the two Decij, both the father and son tie 
betooke themselues to all the hellish furies. 

Hence ExorcLsmal a pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, exorcism. 

1887 Portn. Rev. May 74oTheexorcismal practices of the 

citrgy. 

E*xoroi sory, a. [f. exorcise , Exorcize + -ory.] 
Serving to exorcize. 

3836 E. Howard R, Reefer xliv, The exorcisory carnation 
of the previous night. 

Exorcist (.e-ks/isist, egzp* jsist). Forms : 4-6 
exorcists, (6 exerciste), 6~ exorcist, [ad. late 
L. cxorcista, ad. Gr. f. tfopfi^uv : see 

Exorcize^. Cf. Fr. exorcist el\ One who exorcizes. 
1 . One who drives out evil spirits by solemn 
adjuration, etc. 

3382 Wyclip Acts xix. 23 Summc of the lewis exorcistis, or 
comureris. 3649 Sp.lden Laws Eng. 1. x. (2739) 18 Exor- 
cists, that served to dispossess such as were possessed by the 
Devil. 3774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772. 344 The exorcist 
was called »n to drive away these evil Genii. 1853 H. 
Rogers Eel. Faith 86 A dumb demon, awaits to find a 
voice, .at the summons of an exorcist. 

transf. 3877 * Rita ‘ Vivienne hi. viii, Hard work is the 
best exorcist for dark hours and painful memories. 

b. spec. The third of the four lesser orders in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Cf. Benet. 

1560 Bcco.v Catech. Wks. (3564) 462 a The exorciste must 
cast out devils, 8c say unto the people, that all suthe as 
wyll not communicate, must departe & go awaye. 3579 
Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 245 Acolytes, exercistes, readers, 
etc. 1642 Jer. Taylor Eptsc. (1647) 274 The office, .of an 
exorcist, .[is] no way dependent on the office of a deacon. 
3844 Lingard A nglo Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iv. 133 We soon meet 
..with, .exorcists, .these were ordained, 
f 2 . One who calls or pretends to call up spirits 
by magical rites. Obs. 

3601 Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 323 Thou like an Exorcist, hast 
conjur’d vp My mortified Spirit. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 
i. m. uu (1653)231 The knavish impostures of Juglers, Exor- 
cists, Mass- Priests and Mountebanks. 

3 . Comb. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas II. iv. 1. 454 David’s sacred 
Ditty.. Exorcist-like chac't Nature’s cruel Foe. 

Hence Exorci'stical a., of or pertaining to an 
exorcist or to an exorcism. 

1664 H. More Myst. Ittiq. xviii, And uses an Exorcistical 
form for the ejecting. 1749-5* Bp. Lavington Enthus. Me- 
thod. 4* Papistsxw. (1754] *85 A rare Instance of Exorcistical 
Virtue. 1827 W. G. S. Excursion of Fillage Curate 228 
Exorcistical, necromantical and demonological charms. 

Exor citation (ekspjsaizri’Jan). Forms: 4 
exorcisacioun, -zacion, exorsisaoiou, -cyon, 
-tion, 6 exorcysaoyon, 6- exorcisation. [f. next 
+ -AT10N.] The action of exorcizing; i.e. a. of 
driving out evil spirits by adjuration, etc. ; + b. of 
calling up spirits by magic. 

1375 Barboor Bruce iv. 750 Throu exorcizaciones, To ger 
spiritis to thame apeir. C2384 Chaucer H Fame in. 173 
Old witches, sorceresses. That usen exorsisations. 1502 
Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) x. it. 13 And do that 
solempnyte of exorcysacyon.. 2563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 
467/2 The booke of exorcisation . . which is sprinkled in the 
church. z66 4 H. More Myst. Ittiq. xviii, The Priest’s Ex- , 
orcization in the Names of God. .does not excuse him from I 
the guilt of Enchantment. 3684 I. Mather Remark. Pro - 
vid. U856) 183 To cure diseases, and drive away evil spirits 
by..exorcizations, etc. 1749-51 Bp. Lavington Enthus. 
Method. 4- Papists in. (1754) His better Friends, .have 
inserted a Prayer in the Office of Exorcization. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Expi. II. xxv. 252 My promised exorcisation of the 
demon in his stomach. 

Exorcize, -ise (e-ks/issiz, egzpusaiz’), v. Also 
6 exorsize. [(? ad. Fr. exorcise-r,) ad. late L. <?.v- 
orcizdre, ad. Gr. ifopKi&iv, f. if out + o/wos oath. 

Owing perh. to association with exercise , the spelling - ise 
is now almost universal ; the better form exorcize is marked 
in most Diets, as obsolete.] . - - 

1 . traits. To drive away (an evil spirit) by the 
invocation or use of some hoty name ; to call forth, 
expel. Const./h?/;/, out of. 

3546 Bale Eng. Votaries 35 All vayne & craftye scvences, 

. . exorcysynge, incautynge & coniuryngge. 17x1 Steele 
S/ccf. No. 141 P6 Something.- in this Comedy, .wants to 
be exorcised more than the Witches. 2850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast, Ord. (1863' 21 Touched him on the shoulder 
with his staff and exorcised the demon. 2870 Gladstone 
Glean. IV. vi. 202 The spirit which devised it, is not exor- 
cised, either from the priesthood or the rural population. 

2 . To clear (a person or place) of evil spirits ; 
to purify or set free from malignant influences. 

2645 Evelyn Mem. fi8s7> I. 178 They were, .exorcised at 
their entering the church with abundance of ceremonies. 
271X Addison Sped. No. nor 5 The Knight. .ordered all 
the Apartments to be flung open, and exorcised i by h is 
Chaplain. 1742 Young A 7 . Th. ix. 2362 Exorcise his heart 
So long possest. 1826 \V« Jay Christian Contemplated ix. 
292 This joy exorcises a man, of carnal affection. 1848 
I-ytton Harold xi. ix. 291 Muttering hymns, monks huddled 
together, .as if to exorcise the land of a demon. 

3 . To call upon (an evil spirit) with a solemn 
asseveration; to adjure. Also, to conjure up. 
Now rare . 

2584 R. Scot Discov. JFi/chcr. xv. xit. 4* 5 » I do° conjure 
and I doo exorcise you, by the father, by the sonne, and by 
the Holy- ghost, .that, .you doo come unto me. 1649 R. 
Hodges Plain. Direct. 8 His daily exercise is to exorcise 
or adjure. 2732 Neal Hist. Pur it. (1822) I. 44 The devil 


was exorcised to go out, and enter no more into him. 2848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art 1 1850) 406 Having exorcised 
the dragon m the name oi Him who was bom of a virgin 
transf. 18. . De Quincey Wks. (1871) XVI. 16 Secretsof 
ages remote from each other have been exorcized from the 
accumulated shadows of centuries. 

Hence Exorcized ppl. a. Exorcizement, the 
action of exorcizing; exorcizing influence. Ex- 
oroizer (also 6-7 exorcisor), one who exorcizes. 
Exorcizing- vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

j6&\ H. More iilyst. Ittiq. xviii, The derivation or distri. 
bution of these Exorcized Elements into several Supersth 
tioususes. 167, Puller ltlodcr. C/t.Ettg-. (1843) -03 Never.. 
aneling any with exorcised oil. .till, etc. 1782 Fashionable 
Follies I. J02 He . . was become sensible to the exorcise, 
ment of holy water. _ 1873 I- Wallace Fair God vn. ii. 452, 
I am not an evil spirit, to fly the exorcisement of thy bell. 
2502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. IS o6) i. ii. 12 But for 
the good understanding the which is exorciser that is to be 
noted, a 1806 Horsley Serin. (1810) I. x. 230 Things that 
they had seen done . . by professed exorcisers. 2610 Bp. 
Hall Apol. Brcnvnists § 45 Their anoylings, their exorciz- 
mgs. 1664 More Myst . Ittiq. xviii, Of the Enchanting 
or Exorcizing of Water [etc.]. 1817 T, L. Peacock Melin- 
court i, The invariable exorcising apparatus of a large 
venison pasty. 

Exorcize, sb. rare. [f. prec, vb.] The action 
of the vb. Exorcize. 

1863 Thornbury True as Steel II. 107 Let 11s drink to the 
exorcise of the evil spirit of treachery. 

t Exo*rd, v. Obs.—° [ad. L. exord-Tri : see 
Exordium.] intr. To begin. 

1613 in R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3). 

Exordial (egzpudial), a. [f. L. exordi-um + 
-al.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
exordium ; introductory. 

2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 327 To undervalue 
that, unto which this is but exordial. 1751 Johnson Ram - 
bier No. 158 r 11 If the exordial verses of Homer be com- 
pared with. the rest of the poem. 3846 Sir W. Hamilton 
Diss. in Reid’s lFks. 905 But it would seem in general, that 
the exordial movement.. is also the central movement. 
fExoTdiate, v. Obs. [f. L. exordi-um + 
-ate 8 .] intr. To titter an exordium, begin, 

2594 Zephcria xxxi.v. in Arb. Garner V. 85 If., she ,. 
Command thee not to peace, ere thou exordiate ! 

t Exo’rdinary, a. Obs. [f. £x- prefA + Or- 
dinary.] = Extraordinary. 

x6oi Deacon & Walker Spirits <$• Divels 233 The ap- 
prooued priuiledge of any exordinarie power from the Lord. 

|[ Exordium (egzpudipm). PL exordiums, ex- 
ordia. [L. exordium, f. exordln to begin, f. ex- + 
ordim to begin.] The beginning of anything; 
esp. the introductory part of a discourse, treatise, 
etc. ; * the proemial part of a composition ' ( J.). 

[1531 Elyot Gov. i. xiv.Onelytheylackepleasauntfourme 
of begynnyng, called in latin Exordium.] 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 515 Saint Paule. .doeth with a godlyExordinm 
touch the arrogancie of the false Apostles.^ 3594 Drayton 
Idea 533 Some . . With Flames and Lightnings their Exor- 
diums paint. 1649 Seldcn Laws Eng. 11. Pref._(i739) 2, I 
shall consider them jointly, as in way of Exordium to the 
rest. 3736 West Let. in Gray's Poevts (1775)1 3 My poor 
little Eclogue, .has been condemned, .an exordium of about 
sixteen lines absolutely cut_ off. 1838 Dickens Nich.Hick. 
iii, With this exordium. .Nickleby took a newspaper from 
his pocket. 1850 Grote Greece 11. lvii. (1862) V. 333 Alki- 
blades started up forthwith— his impatience breaking loose 
from the formalities of an exordium. 


Exordize (e’kspidaiz), v. rare . [f. Exordi-um 
1- -ize.] intr . To make an exordium ; to begin. 
3887 Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 506 Mr. Symons . . exordizes with 
le words 1 1 have ever hefd ’ etc. 
i* Exordy. Obs. Anglicized f. Exordium. 
C1430 Ly dg. Bochas vu. {1554) 167 a, With an exordye 
er to diffame. — Hors, Shcpe, 4 " G. (Roxh.) 14 With an 
xordye of latyn he dide thus expresse, Veste purpurea, etc. 
t Exo*re, V. Obs. [ad. L. exdr- arc, f. ex - (sec 
lx- prefA) + dr are to entreat.] (rans. To be- 
eech, prevail upon by entreaty ; = Exouate. 

3598 Tofte Alba (1880) 54 Exorde, desirde, intreated, 
ley’le not be. • _ 

t Exo’rn, z>. Obs. Also 5 exourn. [ad. L. ex- 
rtt-are; f. ex- (see Ex- pref. >) + ornate to adorn.J 
-aits. To adorn, embellish ; : - Exobxate v. 
c 1430 Mirtmr Sahtacioun 1167 Twelve leonnceu* ouer 
uc greces Salomones throne exourned. 1509 Hawes 1 air. 
'leas. 37 Yet Elocusion . . The mater exorneth nclit well. 
1553 HAttrsi-iri.n Divorce Hat. F/f/lxSiS) xss M jth Jo g 
ainted supervacaneall words rxorned. 1609 1. y. 

1 T. Morton Attstv. r lames Gretzer..hath exorned it witn 
speciall encomion. 

t Exo-mate, //*• Obs. [ad. L exonntHu, 
a. pple. of exorndre : see prec.] Adorned. 

1509 Hawes Past. Picas, xir. i, Whan the mailer 
,unde by invencyon . . And by elocucyons famous clcrcncs 
xornate well. . _ 

t Exomate, n. Obs: [f ppl. stem of - ™ - 
Src : see ExonN.] tram. To adorn, emWhsh- 
*539 Taverner Gard. Wysed. ii. 17 b. Gods prryertj ^ 

1 gamyshe and exornate the olTyceofthe m ' 
iters. 157a L. Llovd Pilgr. fSwith 

wayes desirous.. to exomale and Uoauix r (Alb) I4 . 
aoivledge. 1589 Tottenham Liiifie and 

heir hemimeris or halfe foole strued 
rornate the verse. 1656-81 in Hlount 

V Exorna'tion. Obs. [ad. L 
ised 111 tel. by Cicero and Comificius), 
exorndre : see Exorn.] 
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EXOTIC. 


The action of adorning, the condition of being 
adorned ; decoration, embellishment. Also, an 
instance, method, or means of embellishment ; an 
adornment. Chiefly Rhct. 

1548 U dall Erasm, Par. L uke Pref. 3 a, The painted col- 
ours, and exornacfons of Rethorike. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct . 
go Exomacion is a gorgiousse beautifiynge of the tongue 
with borowed wordes. 1589 Warner Alb . . Eng, {1612) 331 
For the greater reuerence and exornation of the present 
solemnity. 1624 Gag /or Pope 14 In the Orchards, .amongst 
other exornations^ and furnitures of comelines, they haue 
whole trees of Sauine. a 1640 Jackson Creed xr. xlvi. Wks. 
XI. 364 Artificial exornations, or words more choice than 
such as spring out of the matters handled. 1657 J* Smith 
Myst. Rhet . 221 Many times repeating, .but yet with other 
words.. and exornations. 

f Exo’rnatory, a. Obs. [f. L. exomarc : see 
Exornate v. and -out ] Concerned with adorn- 
ment. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disf>. 707 The Exomatory Art. 

f Exovrnify, v. Obs~° [f. Exorn + -(i)fy.] 
traits. To deck or garnish. 

1613 in R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3). 

Exorrhizal, -ous : see Exo- pref. 
t Exo*rt, v. Ohs. [f. L. exort - ppl. stem of 
exorTrt, f. ex - (see Ex- prefX) + ortrl to arise.] 
intr. To spring up, issue forth. 

<11400 Cov. /Vyj/. (1841) 107 Alle myn Aungellys . . crye 
that grace to man myghte exorte. 

Bxort(e, obs. form of Exhort. 

Exortacion, -ation, obs. ff. Exhortation. 
t Exertion. Ohs. [f. as if ad. L. * exortion-em , 
11. of action f. exortrt : see Exort.] The action 
of arising or (of a leaf) emerging ; the point of 
emergence. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Dis p. 382 Its fruits, .erupt about 
the exortion of its leafes. 

tExo'rtive, a. Obs — 0 [ad. L. exortiv-us, f. 
exoriri : see Exort.] Pertaining to the rising of 
the snn or to the east. 

1656-8Z in Blount Glossogr. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio), 
t Exo'rtnre. Obs. rare . [f. L. type * exort lira 

f. exort r T (see Exort).] Rise, origin. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. sx Whiche [processes] rising 
also from the sides of the Vertebres, do erect their exorture 
upwardes, Ibid. i. 32 From [the ridge of Ilium]., flow 
Ligamentes, and the exorture of these Muscles, that con- 
stitute the buttockes. 

Exoscopic : see Exo- pref. 
t Exo'sculate, V. Obs - » [f. ppl. stem of L. 
cxoscu/drT, (. cx- (see Ex- pref. 1 ) + oscttlari to kiss, 
f. oscul-itm a kiss.] trails. To kiss 'heartily. 

1570 in Levins Manip. 1623-6 in Cockeram. 1721-1800 
in Bailey. 

t Exoscula*tion. Ohs. [ad. L. ex osculation- 
cm, n. of action f. cxoscttldrl : see prec.] 

1 . The action of ' exosculating ’ ; a hearty kiss. 

<2x560 Becon DUpi. Pop. Mass 11637) 298, I passe over 

your, .genuflexions, .and exosculations. 1652 Starke Prim. 
Devot. (1663) 522 Asking him forgiveness, .which St. James 
expressed by prayer for him, and exosculation. 

2 . Anat. Anastomosis. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's Chirnrg. in. xi. (1678) 64 Press- 
ing the blood on both sides . . until you shall find the exos- 
culation of these vessels. 

Exoskeletal, -on : see Exo- pref 
Exosmic (eksp*zmik), a. [f. Gr. ifa 1 (see Exo-) 
+ iboyzd-s (see Exosmosis) + -ic.] 'Of or belong- 
ing to ExosMosE , {Syd. Soe. Lex. 1884). 
Exosmose (e*kspzm</ns). Physics and Phys. 
[a. Fr. exosmose , formed by Dutrochct as if ad. 
mod.L. exosmosis : see next. Cf. Endosmose, 
Osmose.] = next. 

1828 Edin. Jrnl. Science IX. 104 This action M. Dutro- 
chet calls exosmose or impulse outwards , from the Greek 
words out and & ><r/xor, an impulse. *875 Darwin Im- 
sectiv. PI. v. 82 The impairment of the leaves may be attri- 
buted to injury from exosmose. 

Jig. 1888 J. Jacobs Didpai xxxvi, There was an exos- 
mose of ideas and tales between the literate and illiterate. 

Exosmosis (ckspzmpu’sis). Physics and Phys. 
[mod.L. (quasi-Gr.), f. Gr. cf-co (see Exo-) + wap. 6 s 
pushing ; = Exosmose. Cf. Endosmosis.] 

The passage of a fluid ' outwards* through- a 
porous septum, to mix with external fluid. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 98/2 There is then a current of 
. .exosmosis which enters it [the bladder]. 1874 Jones & 
Siev. Pathol. Anat. 406 The menstrual, and hremorrhoidal 
discharge, is rather analogous to the process of exosmosis. 

Exosmotic (ekspzm/rtik). [f. as prec. on Gr. 
analogies; cf. anastomosis , anastomotic.'] 'Re- 
lating to exosmose* ( Syd '. Soe. Lex. 1884). 
Exosperm, -spore, -sporous : see Exo- pref 
Exo S sate (eksjp-s^t), v. [f. L. exossdt - ppl. 
stem of exossdre to deprive of the bones, f.ex- (see 
Ex-//'*/'. 1 ) + oss~, os bone.] traits. To deprive of 
bones ; + to cause (fruits) to grow without stones. 
Hence Exessated ppl. a. Exossa'tion (of fruits) 
(see quots.). 

X7Z1-X800 Bailey, Exossatc. 1828 Landor Intag. Cotiv. 
(1846* II. 8 Signor Fiavio . . reaches Florence, eviscerated, 
exossated 1626 Bacon Sylva § 854 Marg. note. Experi- 
ment Solitary touching Exossation of Fruits. 1660 Shar- 
rock Vegetables 138 Another experiment is the exossation 


of frutt, or causing it to grow without stones or core. 1703 
Artslmprov. p. xxiit, Exossation of Fruit, 
t Exo'sseons, a. Ohs. rare— l . [f. L. exoss-is 
boneless (f. cx- (see Ex- fref. l) + ass-, os bone) 
+ -eous ; after osseous.'] Boneless. 

1&46 Sir T. I 2 ro,vke Pseud, Ef. in. xiii. 137 Snailes, a soft 
and exosseous animal. 

f Exo’ster. Antiq . Obs. [ad. L. exostra , a. 
Gr. efajcrrp a (f. if (see Ex- pref 2 ) + udhiu to 
thrust).] A hanging bridge anciently used by be- 
siegers ; also (see quot. from Blount). 

s 5^9 J- Sanford tr. Agrippa's Va?t. Aries 33 b, Ye engins 
called.. Exosters. 1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Exoster, an 
ancient Engine for war; now used for a Petard to blow open 
a Port or Gate. 1692-1732 in Coles. 

Exosfcomo ; see Exo- pref. 

+ Excrstosated, ppl . a. Ohs. In 8 exbosto- 
sated. [f. as next + -ate + -ed 1 .] Affected with 
exostosis ; = Exostosed. 

1758 J. S. Le Drafts Observ. Surg. (1771) Liijb, It was 
carious, and exhostosated. 

Exostosed (eksp* Sttmzdl, ppl. a. [ad. Fr. ex - 
ostosi, f. exostose Exostosis : see -ed*.] 

1 . Affected with exostosis. 

j 7S8_J. S. Le Draft's. Observ. Surg. (1771)96, 1 .. found 
the. .sixth of the true Ribs, .exostosed. Ibid. 320 You may 
see. .an exostosed Ridge. 1765 JusTAMOND^in Phil. Trans. 
LVI.270 An entire tibia, exostosed and carious. 

2 . Having an external bony covering ; = Exo- 
SKELETAL. rare. 

1887 E. D. Cope Origin of the Fittest 46 The cartilagi- 
nous, osseous, and exostosed. .characters distinguish other- 
wise nearly allied genera. 

II Exostosis (ekspstuu'sis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ifuarcoais (Galen) outgrowth of bone, f. if (see 
Ex- prefix) + barkov bone] 

1 . Path. a. The formation of bone on another 
bone, or on some other structure in the body, 
b. cotter. A bony tumour found upon a bone or 
cartilage. 

a. 1804 Adernethy Surg. Observ. 32 Tumours growing 
near, and compressing the surface of bones, frequently oc- 
casion a degree of exostosis. 

b. 1736 Freke in Phil. Tra>ts. XLI. 369 It may be said 
to come under the Denomination of an Exostosis. 1782 W. 
Heberden Corum. Hist. 4- Cure Dis. xi, Except some exos- 
toses of the vertebra; of the thorax. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 220/2 Exostosis appears most frequently on the upper 
jaw. iB68 Darwin Anitn. ff PI. II. xti. 23 Bony exostoses 
on the legs [of a horse] caused by too much travelling on 
hard roads. 

2 . Pot. ‘A diseased condition in plants, in 
which hard masses of wood are produced, project- 
ing like warts or tumours from the main stem or 
roots* ( Treas . Bot. 1866). 

Exostotic (ckspstp'tik), a. [f. as prec. : see 
-otic.] Of or pertaining to exostosis; of the ' 
nature of an exostosis. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 460/1 We distinguish a node 
from a truly exostotic growth by the rapidity of its forma- 
tion. 1875 H. Walton Dis. Eyes 35 Exostotic spicula;. 

+ Exostracism (eksp*strasiz’m). Ohs. [ad. I 
Gr. ifo&TpaKKJitus, f. if otrrpa/cif civ ; see next.] = : 
Ostracism. 

[1580 North Plutarch (1676)^75 Ostracismon, or Exos- 
tracismon, was no ordinary punishment for any fault com- 
mitted]. 1617 T. I.ydyat in Usshers Lett. (1686) 58 Themi- 
stocles's expulsion or exostracism from Athens. 1697 Bent- 
ley Ep. Thcvtisloclcs (1836) 183 The Letters had a worse 
exostracism than their author. 1699 — Phal. 89 Banish’d 
, . by way of Exostracism. 

Exostracize (eks^’strasaiz), v. [ad. Gr. if- 
odTpa/ciftiv, f. if (see Ex- prefJ} + barpafA^eiv to 
Ostracize.] traits. To banish by ostracism ; 
also fig. Hence Erostracized ppl. a. 

1838 F. Lif.bf.r Man. Pol. Ethics I. 429 The exostracised 
citizen was not punished. 1872 F. Hall False Philol. 70 
This word [bountiful] which Mr. While exostracizes. 

Exoteric (eksdte’rik), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
cxoteric-us , a. Gr. ifojrepiK-bs, f. ifeoripeo, compar. 
of efeu outside.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to the outside; external. Now 
only with some allusion to sense 2. 

1662 H. More Philos \. IVrit. Pref. (1662) p. vi, An Exo- 
terick Fence or exteriour Fortification about Theologie. 
1790 Paley Horae Paul. Wks. 1825 III. 127 This motive 
appears to have been always exoteric, viz. a love of order 
ana tranquillity. 1808 Scott Autobiog. in Lockhart (1839) I. 

50 Alt the knights and ladies and dragons and giants in 
their outward and exoteric sense. 1858 Gladstone Homer 
II. 60 Charged with the exoteric and material parts of 
several, .functions. 

b. Phys. ' Applied to those periodic, vital phe- 
nomena, which result from causes external to, and 
independent of, the organism.’ {Syd. Soe. Lex. 
1884). i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

2 . Of philosophical doctrines, treatises, modes 
of speech, etc. : Designed for or suitable to the 
generality of disciples ; communicated to outsiders, 
intelligible to the public. Hence of disciples, etc.: 
Belonging to the outer circle ; not admitted to the 
esoteric teaching. Of an author: Dealing with 
ordinary topics ; commonplace, simple. Opposed 
to Esoteric, q.v. for the history of the words. 


1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 232/r The Discourse 
and Doctrine which he [Aristotle] delivered to his Disciples 
was of two kinds. One he called Exoterick. 1738 War- 
burton Div. Legat. ni.iii. Wks.(i8n)IIL 58 Hedividedhis 
disciples into two classes; the one he called the Esoteric, 
the other, the Exoteric. ^1754, 1768 [see Esoteric A. jJ. 
1791 Boswell Johnson 1 July an. 1763, With an air of 
superiority, like that of an esoterick over an exoterick disci- 
ple of a sage of antiquity. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 
I. 210 Plato like Pythagoras had exoteric and esoteric 
opinions. 1870 R. C. Jebb Sophocles' Electra (ed. 2) 44/2 
As if Apollo were an exoteric name for the Sun. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 153 In mind and 
temperament too exoteric for a mystic. 

3 . transfi a. Current among the outside public ; 
popular, ordinary, prevailing, b. Qualifying a 
personal epithet: That is such exoterically, or 
with regard to his popular utterances. 

1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron, xxxvi,^ ‘This exoteric prac- 
tice goes on to this hour among literary performers. 1850 
Carlyle Latter-d. Patnph, iii.6 Such . . is the exoteric public 
conviction about these sublime establishments in Downing 
Street. 1876 [see Esoteric A. 2]. • 

B. sb. 

1 . pi. (after Gr. r<i iforrcpiKa) Exoteric doctrines ; 
exoteric treatises. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legat. iii. note Wks. (1811) III. 
359 In his exoterics, he gave the world both a beginning 
and an end. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 31 Our 
exoterics will run directly contrary to our esoterics. 

2 . An uninitiated person, an outsider. 

1697 State Philadclph. Soc. 19 The Philadelphians have 
many things to say that cannot be declared among the 
Exotericks. 1824 Macaulay Crit. Ital. Writers Misc. 
Writ^& Sp. (1889) si, I am an exoteric- utterly unable to 
explain the mysteries of this new poetical faith. 

Exoterical (eks 0 te*rikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
— prec. adj. 

1637 R. Humphrey tr. .S’. Ambrose Pref., Two sorts, one 
exotericall, which is in common and civill use. a 1656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 189 Aristotle was wont to divide 
his Lectures . . into Acroamatical and Exoterical. a 1751 
Bolincbroke Ess,, Monotheism § 11 in Wks. 1754 IV. 235 
Exoterical, or publick doctrines. 1827 Whately Logic 
Introd. p. v, A loose, vague, and popular kind of language ; 
such as would be tne best suited indeed to an exoterical 
discourse. 1858 R. A. Vaughan Ess. 4 Rev. I. 32 His par- 
tisans have resorted in his defence to his exoterical writings. 

Exoterically (eksflte-rikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an exoteric manner; in a style suited to 
the uninitiated. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legat. m. iii.Wks. (i8r rUII. 90 The 
subject., must needs be handled exoterically. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 43 [The] Dingy Priest, preaches forth 
(exoterically enough) one little textlet from the Gospel of 
Freedom. 1864 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. vii. (1868) 
304 He may have represented him exoterically, as a human 
being. 

Exo*tery. [? f. Gr. ifcoTepco + -y 3. (But prob. 
a misprint.)] Exoteric doctrine or instruction. 

1763 [see Esotery]. 

Exotheca, -thecal, -thecium : see Exo- pref 
Exotic (egzp-tik), a. and sb. [ad. L. exotic -us, 
a. Gr. ifojTitcos, f. efor outside. Cf. Fr. exotique.] 

A. adj. 

1 . fa. Belonging to another country, foreign, 
alien {obs.}. b. In narrowed sense: Introduced 
from abroad, not indigenous. Now chiefly of 
plants (in popular language with added sense of 
‘ not naturalized or acclimatized ’ ) ; also, of words, 
forms of speech or writing, fashions, etc. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. iv. iii, Magick, 
Witchcraft, or other such exotick arts, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. § 3. 98 As Exotick observers deliver, it 
groweth upon Almond trees. _ 1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. xii. 38 
It was an exotick and forain territory. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 34 [The] Mulbery is.. an exotique plant. 1680 
Morden Geog. Rect., Wales (168 S'sy [Welsh] hath the least 
mixture of Exotick words of any now used in Europe. 1756 
Foote Engl. ret. fr. Paris Wks. 1799 I, 123 PH have 
these exotic attendants, .sent post to the place from whence 
they came. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Hughes, The Italian 
Opera, an exotick and irrational entertainment. 1793 
Murphy Tacitus (1805I I. 235 And invited to reign over 
them an exotic king. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes 
Wks. 1862 II. 78 Rome had cast much of her literature in 
her own moulds before these exotic models had begun to 
domineer. 1845 Florist's Jml. 23 The exotic class of the 
order. 

f C. Drawn from outside ; extrinsic. Also, 
Foreign in character, alien to. Ohs. 

1671 R. Boh un Disc. cone. Wind 56 They run streaming 
between two Mountains, .and are guarded on all sides from 
the inroads of other Exotique Winds and Air. a 1718 Penn 
Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 473 These and the like Practices, 
strange and exotick to the Primitive and Christian Faith 
and Worship. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 79 
An absolute necessity of some exotic helps. 

2 . a. Of or pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
foreigner, or what is foreign (now rare) ; hence 
+ b. Outlandish, barbarous, strange, uncouth {oh si). 

a. <11659 B p - Morton Episc. Justified (1670) 51 Mr. 
Selden, the Ornament of our Nation for Exotick Learning. 

1720 Swift Mod. Educ. Wks. 1755 II. n. 34 An exotick 
habit and demeanor, added to other foreign accomplish- 
ments. 1833 I. Taylor Fanaf. vi. 167 When shall the 
European families drive the exotic tyranny for ever from 
their shores ! 1875 Maine m Hist. Inst. viii. 230 The exotic 
extraction of one of the Original Tribes. 

b. 1629 Maxwell tr. Hcrodian 11635) 295 Entring the 
City.. in that exoticke and barbarous garbe. 1630 Brath- 

73-2 
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wait Eng. Gentian. (1641^ 149 The boarish and exoticke 
speech of Diogenes. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 224 Lest 
your entreated patidnce tume into exoticke passion. 1720 
W ELTON Suffer. Son 0/ God I. x. 252 A Man, who would 
make this the Rule of his Conduct, Passes for an Extra- 
ordinary, Singular, .and Exotick spirit. 1739 Cibber Apol. 
xi. 312 In his dealing with so exotick a Partner. 1815 Scott 
G uy M. xxix, I have not the poor satisfaction of interesting 
a human being— not even the exotic monster of a parson. 

B. sb. 

1. A plant, formerly also an animal, of foreign 
extraction ; in popular language, a foreign plant 
not acclimatized or naturalized. 

c 1645 C. Morton An Enquiry 2 The crane is an exotick. 
1672 Grew Ana/. Plants , Idea Philos. Hist. § 8 All 
Exoticks . . may probably be reduced to some such Domes- 
ticks. jj6z-7x H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
IV. 294 In the bishop of London’s garden at Fulham are 
many exotics of very ancient date. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden, xix. (1815) 387 What has been said of Geraniums, 
applies to all. . Exotics. i8rz Rees's Cycl. s.v mj The gene- 
rality of exotics . . do not thrive in England without some 
peculiar care and culture. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric . (ed. 4HI. Introd. 4 Potatoes were first . . cultivated 
as a rare exotic. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1795 W, Tay lob in Monthly Rev. XVJL 4 10 The Welsh 
is wholly self- derived, and free from exotics. ' 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. 1. in. (1865) 19 Roast veal, or ..griskin (exotics 
unknown to our palates'. 1849 H. Rogers Ess. II. vi. 
303 Other systems of religion are usually delicate exotics, 
and will not bear transplanting. 1858 Buckle Cruiliz. 
(1B69I II. viii. S43 In a country like Spain, a great bank was 
an exotic which might live with art but could never thrwe 
by nature. 

2. A person of foreign origin ; a foreigner, rare. 

1653 Fuller's Abel Rediv. 516 Proclamations were every 

where set up against exotics. 1763 Wilkes Corn. (1805) 

I. 80 One other exotic, too, I must not forget : Arthur 
Murphy, gent. 1841 Catlin N. Arner. Itid. (1844) II. Iviii. 
230 An exotic, with a pale face, and from across the ocean. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. vi. 150 These same 
exotics are received by our easy, gullible Brethren with 
* outstretched arms \ 

Hence + Exo*ticness, exotic or foreign quality. 
1631 Weever Anc. Pun. Mon . 697 The very exoticknesse 
of the workemanship. 

tExo'tical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ah.] 

1. Of foreign origin or growth ; imported from 
abroad ;= Exotic a. 1 . 

x6ox Holland Pliny xxu. xxiv, We may both preserve 
and recover our health, .without these exotical and forraine 
drugs. *67* H. Dodwell 2 Lett . of Advice (1691) 204 
Most of them [certain canonized Heroes] are exotical 
(which is the reason of their strangeness in the Greek). 1678 
Cvdworth In/ell. Syst. 309 This word .was not 

originally Greekish, but exotical. 

2 . Of or pertaining to foreigners, or a foreign 
country ; foreign ; hence barbarous, outlandish, 
strange ; = Exotic a. 2. 

i 6 o 3 Br.JHALL Epist. 1. viii, Many.. have brought nothing 
from forraine countries, but mishapen cloathes, or exoticall 
gestures. 16^1 * Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ.xv i. 207 Nor 
did we ever intend to affixe those exoticall positions of 
unsound teachers, .upon her. 17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. 
III. si Of the same Colour and Complexion with some 
Sectary exotical Tenets. 

Hence f Ezo’ticaJly adv., in an exotic, foreign, 
or outlandish manner, f Ezo’tlcalness, the qua- 
lity or state of being exotic. 

*670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 3x6 A great train of horse- 
men and trumpeters ctad exotically. 1730-6 Bailey (folio', 
Exoticalness ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Exoticism (egzF’tisiz’m). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 

a. Tendency to adopt what is exotic or foreign. 

b. Exotic character ; an instance of this, anything 
exotic ; esp. a foreign idiom or expression. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 503 The Greek original . . is 
tainted with many exoticisms and other defects. 1837 
E rased s Mag. XVI. 641 Academic forcing houses for the 
promotion of exoticism. X887 F. Robinson NcwRelig. Med. 
A n opposite extreme, tending to exoticism. 

Exotism (e’ksJtiz’nV). [ad. Fr. exotisme , f. exot- 
iqttei sec ExoTrc and -ism.] Resemblance to 
what is foreign ; a foreign * air \ 
i8rx E. Terxingham in Robberds Menu IV. Taylor II. 328 
A kind of energetic Exotism that tells me that the portrait 
is very like. 

Exoucontian : sec Exucontian. 
f Exonsia'stic, a. Oh. rare . [ad. Gr. i£ova 1 - 
a otik-6s, f. l^ovffta^av to exercise authority, f. 
overta authority.] Of or pertaining to authority ; 
authoritative. 

16S8 Reswick Semi. (1776) 539 The exousiasttek power of 
trying, sending and authorising office-bearers in the church 
is made void. Hid. 568. 

t Exp nip at 0 , v. Obs.~°. [f. L. expalpdl- 

ppl. stem of expalp-dre, f. ex- (see Ex- p^f { ) + 
palpdre to pat -f -ate 3 .] traits . To get by /latter)'. 
x 6*3-6 in Cockeram. 

Expand (efcspnrnd), v. Pa. pplc. 5 oxpando. 
[ad. L. expand tre, f. ex- (see E X- prefP) + pandire 
to spread. Cf. OF. espaudre t mod.F. epandre to 
diffuse, scatter.] 

X. traits. To spread out; to spread out flat or 
smooth; to open out, unfold; +to remove the 
folds or wrinkles from, to smooth (the forehead) ; 
a ho, to spread out to view, display, lit . and fig. 
143**50 {see Expanded]. a 1667 Cowley Ess. Avarice 130 


You laugh now, and expand your careful Brow', *695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth v. U723) 264 The upper . . 
Stratum that was expanded over those Valleys and Plains. 
1706 J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 145 Money, like 
a mistress coming in view, expanded its charms. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xn. *05 Expand thy sails. Ply the strong oar, 
and catch the nimble gales. 17 68 Beattie Minstr. 11. xxvii. 
Where yon oak expands her arms. 3770 Gibbon Auiobiog. 
(17961336 The descent of Eneas., to the world of spirits, ex- 
pands an awful and boundless prospect 1801 Southey 
Thalaba vi. xx. Here the rose expands Her paradise of 
leaves. 1848 L. Hunt far Honey x. 132 Sicily then lay 
expanded like a map beneath our eyes. 1877 J. D. Cham- 
bers Div. IVorshtp 52 Stoles as a rule should not be ex- 
panded at the extremities. 

b. To develop what is implicit in (a statement) ; 
to write out in full what is expressed by (a graphical 
contraction). Also in Alg. to work out the pro- 
cesses indicated by the terms of a contracted ex- 
pression and state the result in full ; to express at 
length in a series. 

1802 Woodhouse in Phil. Trans. XCII. 88 x' (1 +-r)"~ l 
must be expanded, and the integrals of the several terms 
taken. 1858 Todhunter Algebra 296 Expand each of 
the following expressions to four terms. 3860 Maury Phys. 
Gcog. Sea xx. § 824 Let us examine, expand, and explain 
this fact. Mod. The editor has expanded the contractions 
in the MS. 

+ C. To give ample utterance to, * pour out ’ 
(one’s feelings) ; rejl. to manifest unrestrainedly 
one’s feelings ; to overflow. Obs. Cf. Fr. cpait- 
cher. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Expand , to declare or utter. 
1660 tr. Avtyraldus * Treat. Relig. 1. ii. 19 He takes pleasure 
to expand himself in acts of goodness towards his creatures. 
1801 Fuseli Led. Art. i. (1848)357^6 adoring figure of a 
priest. .expanding his gratitude at the shrine of the god 
whose arrows avenged nis wrongs. 

2. intr. for rejl . To spread itself out ; to unfold, 
open out ; to develop. Const, into, to. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus n. 859 Expand on hie, ga far 
about the wall. 1680 Dryden Epit. Sir P. Fairbornc's 
Tomb , Like rising flames expanding in their height. 1684 
R. H. Sch. Recreat.yi Stars that will expand in flame, and 
appear like natural Stars. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 6 A weary 
waste expanding to the skies. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants (1796) III. 675 Flowers, .expand at 6 or 7, and close 
at 2 in the afternoon. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. v. 53 
Hailed its folds with three cheers as they expanded in the 
cold midnight breeze. x86o Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 59 Streams 
..expanding here and there to deep green lakes. 1882 
J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. II. 391 The Wickliffity 
‘Known-men’., of Henry VI IL’s day, expanded into the 
* Gospellers’ of Edward VI.’s reign. 

b. To * open out’; to grow communicative. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 1.(1865) 5 How would he chirp, and 
expand over a muffin. 

3. trans. ‘To spread out every way* (J.) ; to 
cause to fill a larger space ; to widen the boun- 
daries, increase the area or capacity of ; to dilate, 
enlarge : a. a material object. Also rejl . 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 49 What Bodies are expanded by 
being frozen. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse~u>a/c/t 217 All the 
hot Passions of Anger, Joy, expand the Spirits, and give 
them a more vehement Motion. *796 Hutton Math. Did. 
I- 456/1 Air compressed .. as soon as the compressing., 
force is removed, expands itself.. to its former dimensions. 
*835 Macaulay Sir J. Mackintosh Ess. (1854) I. 315/1 [The 
editor] has thus succeeded in expanding the volume into 
one of the thickest . . that we ever saw. Mod. The object 
of this gymnastic exercise is to expand the chest, 
b. an immaterial object. Also rejl. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. iv. xxix, Let Christianity expand her 
self still by a passive fortitude. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <$■ Is. 

11. x viii, ^ The grand object to which he [Columbus] dedi- 
cated himself seemed to expand his whole soul. 3862 
Stanley. few. Ch. (1877) I. xviiL 333 Would these, .changes 
.. diminish or expand the faith .. of the Chosen People? 
*867 ’Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) I. App. 626 The longer 
version only expands, and in no way contradicts, the shorter 
one. 

4. intr. for rejl. To increase in bulk, swell ; to 
become dilated or enlarged. 

1807-26 S. Coor-CR First Lines Sure. (ed. 5) 403 To wet 
the sponge and make it expand. 38x6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. «k Art. L 2 Cast iron expands in passing from the fluid 
to the solid state. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson Client. 
Technol. (ed. 2) I. 202 When air is warmed it expands and 
becomes Tighter. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 780 The pith very 
soon begins to become turgid and to expand. 

fig- 

_ 1791 Mrs. RApeurFn Rom. Forest i, Her heart expanded 
in momentary joy. 3836 W. Irving Astoria I. 47 Such is 
a brief outline or the enterprise .. which continually ex- 
panded in his mind. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. ii. 18 
As his knowledge and power of reasoning expand under 
instruction. __ 1885 Marten. Exam. 28 Sept. 4/7 Our trade 
with China is steadily expanding. 

Expanded (ekspremded), ppl. a. Also 5 ex- 
pand©. [f. prec. + -ed I,] In the senses of the verb. 
X. Spread open, outspread, outstretched, ex- 
tended ; + covering an extensive area. 

M 3 2 ~ 5 o tr. Higdeti 1 Rolls) I. 81 There is a figge tre soe 
expanae, that mony multitudes of peple maysyttc vnder the 
latitude of oon figge tre. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 225 Then 
with expanded wings he stears his flight Aloft. 1795 
Southey Vis. Maid Orleans tr. 34 A wide expanded cfen. 
1854 Woodward Mollusea (1856) 316 The animal holds 
fast by the expanded end of its foot. 386 4 Boutell Her - 
aldry Hist. \ Pop. xix. J 5 (ed. 3) 310 A wyvern, its tail 
no«cd and wings expanded or. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 
641 s.v. Printing, Roman and Italic types ..expanded or 
letters widened horizontally. 


■ 2 . Increased in area or bulk ; enlarged. Alsoy^. 

a 1734 North Lives I. 272 The husbandmen, -were, .pro- 
vided for in his large expanded house. 1807 T. Thomson 
Client, (ed. 3) II. 409 If one part in bulk of this expanded 
oxygen be mixed with three parts of pure oxygen gas. xB8i 
Westcott & Hokt Grk. N. T. App. 9 The embolism, or 
expanded last double petition. 

Hence Expandedness. 

38*9 Bentham IVks. (1843) XI. 18 What you # say.. shows 
the expandedness and expansiveness of your mind. 

Expander (ekspremdoi). [f. as prec. + -er.] 
One who, or that which, expands (in senses of the 
verb). Chest expander', a calisthenic appliance 
for * expanding * the chest. 

1862 Lit. Churchm. VIII. 338/2 Nor can the animus of 
our ‘ expanders * [he. advocates of ‘ Church Expansion ’] be 
at all doubtful. ^ 1867 Emerson Lett. «j- Soe. Aims vii. 183 
Great love is the inventor and expander of the frozen powers. 
1886 Freeman Greater Greece, etc. ( title oj Led ), George 
Washington, the Expander of England. 3887 Scientific 
Amer. 38 June 394 A tube expander has been patented for 
expanding the ends of boiler tubes. 

Expanding (eksprc-ndii}), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Expand in its 
various senses. Also attrib. 

1844 Upton Physiogtyphics 9 Putting g, then, first, and 
attaching to it its expanding sense. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. xxx. (1878) 517 Expanding of umbrellas. 

Expa'nding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That expands yn senses of the verb). 

1 . That opens out, or is opening out. 

1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796)1. 239 Cup with 4 or 5 
divisions, expanding, coloured, permanent. 3793 Beddoes 
Math. Evid. p. ix, An unseasonable frost upon the tender 
petals of an expanding blossom. 

2. That increases in bulk, or becomes enlarged. 
1874 Knight Did . Mech ., Expanding-alloy, such as ex- 
pands in cooling. Ibid., Exf> attain g-b it, a boring-tool whose 
diameter is adjustable. 1887 Spectator 2 Apr. 458/2 Pros- 
perity of many kinds, continuous and expanding, has been 
the characteristic of the period. 

+ Expanse, a. Obs. Also 4 oxpaus, 5 ex- 
pance. [ad. L. exfans-us , pa. pple. of expattdere 
to Expand.] = Expanded. 

1 . Bot. (See quot.) 

38x9 Pantalogia , Expanse , in botany, expanded, spread 
out : as the calyx in helianthus. 3823 in Crabb Techn. Did. 

2. Expanse years'. ‘ When a table contains quan- 
tities denoting the amount of a planet’s motion 
during only a few years, viz. from 1 to 20 years, 
such changes are entered separately under the 
headings 1, 2, 3, etc. years, which are designated the 
expanse (or separate) years (Skeat in Chaucer s 
Astrolabe (18/2) Gloss.). Opposed to Collect.^ 

CX386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 547 Neither his collect, nor his 
Expans yeeres. c *39 1 — Astro/. 11. §45. 0x430 Lydc. 

Thebes 380 The yeeres collecte and expance also. 
Expanse (eksparns), sb. [ad. L. exfans-um, 
neut. sb. f. expamus : see Expanse a .] 

1. That which is expanded or spread out; a 
widely extended space or area ; a wide extent of 
anything ; * the length and breadth’, 

3667 Milton P.L. vii. 340Tb’ Almightie spake : Let there 
be Lights High in th’ expanse of Heaven. 3733 Pope Temp. 
Fame 436 The smooth expanse of crystal lakes. 3742 Gray 
Ode on Eton 6 Th’ expanse.. Of grove, of lawn, of mead 
survey. 3781 CowrER Expostulation 9 Her fields a rich 
expanse of wavy corn. 3828 Scott F. M. Perth ix, The 
..blue eyes, with the broad expanse of brow._ 3858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. <5- It. fruls. (1872) I. 28 Hung with broad ex- 
panses of black cloth. 3869 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876)111. 
xii, 235 The army crossed over that vast expanse of sand. 
fig. 1758 Iohnson Idler No. 2 p 7 Those who wander at 
large through the expanse of life. 

b. esp, in The expanse', the ‘firmament’. Cf. 

Expansum. 

3667 Milton P . L. 11. 1014 Satan.. Springs upward. .Into 
the wild expanse, a 1711 Ken Hymno/heo Poet. Wks. 1721 

III. 304 All the Expanse.. Was straw’d with Rays of ante- 
solar Light. 3765 SMART Ps. cxlviii. (1791) 219 Moonand 
Stars .. Silv’ring in the blue expanse. 3863 R. Young 
Lit. Tr. Bible, Gen. i. 8 And God calleth the expanse 
Heaven. 

2. The action of expanding ; the state of being ex- 
panded ; enlargement, expansion. Also, the amount 
or distance of expansion ; = Expansion 3. 

3860 Motley Netherl. (1B67) IV. Hi, 532 To shutoff the 
mighty movement of the great revolt from its destined ex- 
panse. 3874 Coues Birds N. IV. 544 Audubon mentions one 
nearly ten feet in alar expanse. 

+ Expa*nse, v. Obs. [f. L. expans - ppl. stem 
of expandere to Expand. The pa. pplc. prob- 
originated before the vb. as ad. L. ex pans-usx 
sec edL] trans. ~ Expand v. 1,3. 

2 477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 62 In Winter 
men eaten more meate Than in Summer, when expanded in 
their heate. 3600 Fairfax Tasso 111. Iv. 50 A gentle valley 
.. Expansed faire and wide. x6jd Gujllim Heraldry hl 
xx. (i6ii) 156 A swan with her wings expansed.^ 3615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 121 After they had., dozed tlieir iawes, 
which they expanse against the rays of the Sun. 164* Sir 
T. Browne Relic- bled. f. 5 16. 12 Nature., that lies ex- 
pans’d unto the Eyes of nil. 3642 J. Jackson Bk. Conscience 
140 God enlargeth and expameth the hearts of his Saints. 
i66r Morgan Sfh. Gentry 1. ii. 17, I shall refer Books 
born in arms, if open blazoned expansed, if shut_ clasped. 
3705 Hearne Collect. 12 Dec., A Book Expansed in Fcsse. 
1706 PiiiLLtrs (ed. Kersey), Expansed (in Heraldry’, dis- 
played, or set out. 37*1-1800 in Bailey. 
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t Espa'nsed, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. prec. +-ed1 .] 
Outspread ; having a wide expanse or stretch. 
(See ppl. uses in prec.) 

16*7-77 Feltham Resolves i. xv. 26 Let him view th’ ex- 
pansed skies. _ 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 7 The.. diver- 
sity of colours in her expansed wings. 1675 Cocker Morals 
20 God Essence jjave to Heav’ns Expansed Frame. 

Expansibility (eksp^nsibi'liti). [f. next: 
see - 1 TY. Cf. F. expansibility. ] The quality of 
being expansible : a. superficially ; b. in volume ; 
C. in non-material senses. 

a. 1755 in Johnson. 1800 Nature 2 Jan. 205 The ex- 
treme expansibility of oil when floating upon the water. 

b. 1701 Grew Cosut. Sacra I. fit. § 19 fin] atoms of all 
Fluids, there is some difference in Bulk . . else all Fluids 
would be alike in . . expansibility. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LXV1II. 462 A greater expansibility in the air enclosed in 
their Manometers. 1873 w. Lees Acoustics m. i. 81 The 
expansibility of platinum and glass is nearly the same. 
1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Expansibility, applied to the condition 
of an organ which allows of erection. 

C. 1857 National Mag. II. 277 Proofs . . of the expansi- 
bility of human nature. 1882 Spectator 8 Apr. 455 The in- 
finite expansibility of House of Commons loquacity. 

Expansible (ekspse’nsib’l), a. [as if ad. L. 
*expatisibil-is , f. expans- ppl. stem of expanders : 
see Expand and -ible. Cf. Fr. expansible.'] 
That can be expanded. 

1. That can be opened or spread out. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(3879' 89 An intra-uterine speculum with expansible blades. 

2. That can be made to occupy or contain a 
larger space ; csp. of material substances, capable 
of expansion by heat, etc. 

a 3693 Boyle Hist. Air ii. (1692) 5 Readily expansible., 
by Heat ; 1792 Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 4or Whenever 
water is in a state of evaporation, an expansible fluid, com- 
posed of water and fire, is produced. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Chent. Philos. 70 Glass is less expansible than any of the 
metals. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 80 The most expansible 
metal will form the outside or convex surface of the curve, 
and the least expansible the concave. 

b. Of an immaterial object : Capable of being 
enlarged in scope or operation. 

1850 De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xvfi. 73 
The great moving and expansible system of theology. 1884 
Sir N. Lindley in Law Times Rep. 9 Feb. 727/2 A market 
. .limited by metes and bounds, so as not to be expansible. 
Hence Expamsihleness, the quality of being 
expansible; expansibility. Expa’nsibly adv., in 
an expansible manner ; so as to be expanded. 

3847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Expansile (ekspze'nsil, -oil), a. [f. L. expans- 
ppl. stem of expandere to Expand + -ile.] 

1. Having the property of being expanded ; 
capable of expansion, dilatable. 

1776 T. Percivae Philos. Med. <$■ Exp. Ess. Ill, 263 This 
effect it [heat] produces . . by its expansile power. 1783 
Pott Chirurg. Whs. II. 63 Its natural soft .. expansile 
state. 3793 Fordyce in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 5 Ex- 
pansile and contractile by heat and cold. 1869 Gillmore 
Reptiles $ Birds iii. 1 17 Others have.. an expansile gular 
pouch. 3884 W. C. Wilkinson E. Arnold 11. vii. 166 The 
inimitably expansile cloud-land of Hindu philosophy. 

2. Of or pertaining to expansion ; of the nature 
of or tending to or capable of producing expansion. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1873 Roberts Haitdbk. Med. 465 
Expansile movements are greatly deficient or absent. 

Expansion (ekspce'njan). [ad. late L. expan - 
sion-em, n. of action f. expandfre to Expand.] 
The action of expanding, the fact or state of being 
expanded. 

I. Spreading out, unfolding, opening out. 

1. The action or process of spreading out or un- 
folding; the state of being spread out or unfolded; 
the opening of a bud, flower, etc. Also, 'f a 
spreading out to view, a display. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 191 The. .distance 
betwixt the extremity of the fingers of either hand upon 
expansion. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839)^ 458 
Whereupon there will follow a great expansion of light, 
with vehement flame. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. xoi 
The Spring of a Watch . . if the String be broke . . flyes out 
into its fullest expansion. 1701 Grew Cosut. Sacra 1. v. 28 
The easie expansion of the wing of a bird. 3731 Porn Ep. 
Burlington 145 The gilded clouds in fair expansion lie. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun% B (1853) 18 A mob orator, 
whose brawling mouth open to its widest expansion, [etc.]. 
3867 Jean Ingelow Laurance, She.. knew. .The pleasure 
of the leaf in exquisite Expansion. 

"b. The detailed expression of what is implicitly 
contained in a statement ; the writing out in full 
the meaning of graphical contractions. Also in 
Alg. the process of working out a contracted ex- 
pression (cf. Expand 1 b.) and stating the result in 
full ; the result or statement thus obtained. 

3858 Todhunter Algebra xxxvi. § 519 The subject of the 
expansion of expressions is. .properly a portion of the Dif- 
ferential Calculus. Ibid, xxxvi. § 524 To find the number 
of terms in the expansion of any multinomial. *886 J. 
Edwards Dijf. Calc. 96 Now assuming the possibility of 
such an expansion, let, etc. 

2. cotter. Anything that is spread out; an ex- 
panse ; csp. the expanse of heaven, the firmament. 

x6ix Bible Gen. 1 6 Let there be a firmament [marg. ex- 
pansion] in the midst of the waters. 1639 Pearson Creed 
(1839) 70 This house of God . . is not alf of the same mate- 
rials . . there is a vast difference between the heavenly ex- 


pansions. 1760 Beattie Lucretius 1. 6 All that lies Beneath 
the starr d expansion of the skies. 1823 Lamb Elia Scr. 1. 
xxvi. (1865) Less time, .than it took to cover the expan- 
sion o* his broad moony face., with expression, a 1845 
llooD A tlmanscgg cxl, Venus and Mars Are rolling along 
^ c urs Through the sky’s serene expansion. 
3862 Ansted Channel 1 st. 1. iv. (ed.2) 64 Some, .fiat expan- 
sions of hard, .rock, afford a kind of irregular pavement. 

pig. 2662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 57. 61 That ocean or 
expansion of wrath. 

1* 3. Extent ; space to which anything is ex- 
tended. b. Pure space (see quot. from Locke), 
r* ^ OCKE blum. Utid. 11. vii. § 10 The capacious Mind 
of Man . . extends its thoughts often, even beyond the ut- 
most expansion of Matter. Ibid. 11. xv. § 1 Distance or 
Space, : m its simple abstract conception . . I call Expansion 
to distinguish^ it from Extension, which by some is used to 
express this distance only as it is in the solid parts of Mat- 
ter. 1712 Blackmore Creation iv.(i7i8) 121 Lost in expan- 
sion, void and infinite. 375s in Johnson. 

4. The action or process of causing something 
to occupy or contain a larger space, or of acquiring 
greater volume or capacity; dilatation; an in- 
stance of this. 

^ 3664 Phil. Trans. I. 29 To prove the expansion of glass 
by heat. 1665 Ibid. I. 40 What Bodies are expanded by 
being frozen, and how that expansion is evinced. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. yiii. (16031 27 The condensation and 
expansion of any portion of tne Air is always proportional 
to the^ weight and pressure incumbent upon it. 3782 Specif. 
Watt's Patent No. 1321. 5 The piston continues to descend 
by virtue of the expansion of the steam. 1830 R. Knox 
Bfclard's Anat. 235 Theynre furnished with tensor muscles, 
whether proper, or simply by expansion of their tendons. 

1873 Urc Nccl. Arts It. 319 s. v., Some remarkable exam- 
ples of expansion are furnished by the influence of sunshine 
on the Britannia Tubular Bridge. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 
874 These movements depend not upon alternate expansion 
and contraction of the tissue.. but, etc. 

fig> # *634 Habington Casfara (Arb.) 103 My heart Ex- 
pansion wants, to thinke what now thou art. 

b. of immaterial things. 

3682 SirT. Browne Chr. Mor. 19 Spread not into bound- 
less expansions either of designs or desires. 1856 St r B. 
Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. i. 31 A high education, .may . .have 
the effect of preventing the full expansion of genius. 3864 
D. G. Mitchell Scv. Stor. 69, I felt . . an unusual expan- 
sion. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess. Pref. 7 The love of 
liberty is simply the instinct in man for expansion. 

c. Comm, and Finance, (a) An extension (of 
business transactions), (b) An increase in the 
amount of the circulating medium. More fully 
expansion of the currency. 

. 2847 Craig, Expansion , in commerce, an increase of 
issues of bank notes. 1864 in Webster. 3891 Pall Mall G. 
10 Nov. 7/r In some directions there has been expansion, so 
that the losses have been partially neutralized. 

5. The amount or degree of dilatation. 

3790 Blagden in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 322 The whole ex- 
pansion of pure spirit from 30 0 to xoo° of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, is not less than 23th of its whole bulk at 30 0 . 
18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. «$* Art II. 32 Taking a pro- 
portional part of the difference of the two expansions. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 319 s. v., The expansion of the solid 
corresponding to two degree s of the thermometer, is twice 
the expansion which corresponds to one degree. 

6 . concr. a. An expanded or dilated portion, 
b. A product of expansion ; what (a thing) is ex- 
panded into. 

3860 Tyndall Glac. h. vii. 261 This lake [Geneva] is simply 
an expansion of the river Rhone. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 
178 A man has a personal work., and a public work 
. . which is the expansion of the other. 3566 Huxley 
Phys. ix, (1869)239 The structure .. of the sensory expan- 
sion in which the optic nerve terminates. 3882 Vines Sachs' 
Bot. 544 The membranous expansions or appendages. 

7. Steam-engine. The increase in bulk of the 
steam which takes place in a partially filled cylin- 
der after communication with the boiler is cut off. 

The improvement introduced by Watt’s patent of 1782 
consisted in the economizing of steam by allowing the piston 
to be propelled, during the latter portion of its excursion, 
by the ‘ expansion ’ of the steam first introduced. An engine 
in which this is done is said to work ' by expansion \ A 
double (or triple ) expansion engine is one in which the 
steam passes from one cylinder into another, so that the 
expansive force is used twice (or thrice). 

1782 [see 4], x8xg Rees's Cyclop. XXXIV. sig. M. 2 b 
(art. Steam-Engine'), Mr. Watt’s principle of expansion. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 817/1 An automatic expansion 
is one which is regulated by the governor, and varies with 
the amount of power required. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. 
Havrcz' Winding Mach. 80 The engmeman must be able 
to work his engine with a variable expansion with as great 
ease as an ordinary high-pressure engine. Ibid., MM. Scohy 
and Crespin..took out a patent for applying a system of 
expansion to winding engines. 

8 . attrib. and Comb., as expansion theory, ex- 
pansion-coupling, -curb, -drum (see quots.); 
expansion-engine (see 7 ) ; expansion-gear, an 
apparatus for cutting off steam from the cylinder 
at a given point of the stroke; expans ion-joint 
(see quots.) ; expansion-slide, a slide belonging 
to the expansion-valve, a valve which shuts off 
the steam in its passage to the cylinder. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 816/2 * Expansion-coupling. 
The coupling represented consists of an expansion-drum of 
thin copper jr between the extremities of two pipes a i. Fig. 
1901, which, in elongating, press the sides of the drum in, 
and draw them out in cooling. 1847 Craig, * Expansion 
curb , in Horology, a contrivance for counteracting expan- 
sion or contraction. 1874 Knight Did. Mcch. 1 . 816/2 
Expansion-drum , an arrangement by which an occa- 


sional change of speed may be effected. 3847 Craig, *Ex- 
pansion engine. 1886 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 13/2 These 
steamers, .are provided with triple expansion engines. 1850 
Pract. Meek, frill. III. 28 {heading) Whitelaw’s steam- 
engine ^expansion gear. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' 
Winding Mach. 80 MM. Scohy and Crespin add to the 
regular form of cylinder the expansion gear of M, 
Meyer. 3849-50 Weale Diet. Terms , * Expansion-join t, a 
stuffing-box joint connecting the steam pipes, so as to allow 
one of them to slide within the enlarged end of the other 
when the length increases by expansion. 1864 Webster, 
Expansion-joint , an attachment of the framing to the 
boiler, which allows the boiler to expand without bending 
the framing. 1882 Wore. Exhib. Catal. iii. 5 Samples of 
improved expansion joints. 3848 E. Alban Steam Engine 
261 The ^expansion slide is made to act through the motion 
of the principal slide below. 1886 F. B. Jevons in frill. 
Hellenic Studies VII. 292 Every form of the ^expansion 
theory [z. e. the theory that the Iliad is an ‘ expansion ’ of 
a smaller pbem]^ 1849 Fairbairn in Mech. Mag. LI. 255 
A new construction of ^expansion valves for condensing 
steam engines. 

Expansionist (ekspte'njanist). [f. prec. + 
-1ST.] One who advocates a policy or a theory of 
expansion, esp. an advocate of expansion of the 
currency.' Also attrib. 

1862 Lit. Churckvi. VIII. 339/1 4 We look for the time' 
(says the Expansionist) ‘and doubt not it will come’, etc. 
1881 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 160 Whether the new Secre- 
tary . . would be an expansionist or a contractionist. 1884 
Goldw. Smith Expansion of Eng. in Coittemp. Re v. Apr. 
531 Standing on his historical island, the British Expan- 
sionist sees all the other communities of the race revolving 
round him. 3886 F. B. Jevons in fml. Hellenic Studies 
VII. 292 The expansionists [i. e. those who maintain that 
the Iliad was ‘ expanded ' from an original shorter poem] 
therefore have set to work to remove these incrustations. 
IbidN II. 295 Fick himself supports the expansionist theory. 

Expansive (ekspze'nsiv), a. [f. L. expdns - ppl. 
stem of expandere to Expand + -ive.] 

1. Tending or adapted to expand in volume, to 
spread over a larger surface, or fill a larger space ; 
having the capacity to expand or develop to larger 
dimensions ; dilatable. Said both of material and 
immaterial objects. 

165X Davenant Gondibert n. i. 3 By increase of swift ex- 
pansive light The lost Horizon was apparent growne. 1728 
Thomson Spring 28 No more Th’ expansive atmosphere is 
cramp’d with cold. 1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 4 
Water is composed - . of a fluid expansive ether. 1B79 
Atcherley Boer/and 148, 1 changed my cartridge for another 
with an expansive ball. 1884 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 96 The 
heightened temperature, .bringing about in the expansive 
materials the movement of dilatation. 

b. Of persons, their affections, utterances, etc. : 
Freely going out, effusive, open. 

3658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 137 It Is said our affec- 
tions . . to France have been more expansive. 2858 O. W. 
Holmes Aut. Break/. -t. x. 98 That ripe and discreet age 
which invites confidence and expansive utterance. 2884 
F. Chance in N. <$• Q. Ser. vt. X. 397/1 We English are not 
an expansive people. 

2. Of a force, a movement or tendency *. Acting 
in the direction of expansion ; directed towards ex- 
pansion : a. within the object or substance itself ; 
b. in some other object. 

a. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839)472 This expan- 
sive motion of the air. 3685 Boyle Effects of Mot. vfii. 103 
These stones being lodged in a Cement, extremely hard, 
their expansive endeavour was rendered ineffectual. 1775 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 20 The intumescence of nations 
would have found its vent like all other expansive violence. , 
1824 R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 143 The steam . . from 
its expansive power, will press [etc.]. _ 1828 Carlyle Misc. 
(1857) I. 199 Impelled by the expansive movement of his 
own irrepressible soul. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. t. 

95 The liquid . . may force a column of mercury to an eleva- 
tion marking the expansive tendency. 1846 Grote Greece I. 
xvi. (1862) I. 300 The expansive force of Grecian intellect. 

b. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 170 Such is the rarefying and 
expansive force of this element [fire]. .1874 Blackie Self- 
cult. 85 The direct genial expansive virtue of some great 
moral sun. 1886 Croll Climate <5- Cosrnol. 253 This internal 
pressure . . acts on the mass of ice as an expansive force. 

3. Of or pertaining to expansion. Of an engine, 
process, etc. : Involving or depending upon the 
principle of expansion. 

3782 Specif, of Watt's Patent No. 1321. 4 The said new or 
expansive. engine.. 2858 Greener Gunnery 33 In the expan- 
sive principle of rifles. Ibid. 353 The principles of the ex- 
pansive rifle. 1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov, 8/1 These messages 
were printed exactly as he sent them, and did not undergo 
any 'expansive' process. 

4. a. Of material things: Expanding over or 
occupying a large surface or space ; having wide 
bounds, broad, extensive, b. Of immaterial things 
(e.g. thoughts, designs, sympathies) : Having a 
wide range; comprehensive. 

1806 T. Si/RR Winter in Lend. I. iv. 64 It was situated., 
on the borders of an expansive lake. 18x3 Eustace Tour 
Italy ix. 204 A more expansive and generous compassion for 
the fate of cities and states. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
Pref. 36 If an observer were to take an expansive view of 
India. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. v. 72 The intellect of 
Laud was neither expansive nor elevated. 1834 T. Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 175 He had the character., of being 
remarkably handsome . . his forehead expansive. 1835 I. Tay- 
lor Spir. Despot, i. 12 That enlightened and expansive 
charity, .which should recommend the Christian profession. 
1870 Emerson Soc. fp Solit. vii. 137 Czar Alexander was 
more expansive, and wished to call the Pacific my ocean. 
z8oo Standard jo Mar., We doubt . . whether expansive 
skirts of the old style will * catch on ' in America. 
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Expansively (ekspsemsivli), adv. [I prec. + 
-LT-.J In an expansive manner ; at large, ex- 
tensively. With respect to the steam-engine : On 
the principle of expansion. 

1839 R. S. Robinson' Naut. Steam Eng. 360 Very little 
power is lost by working the steam expansively. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredk. Gt. XL hi, Voltaire, at his leisure in Brussels. . 
■writes much more expansively. 1865 Masson' Rec. Brit. \ 
Philos. 100 The Absolute going forth expansively., is Na- 
ture. 1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez* Ivin ding Mach. 03 
For throttling of the steam through the regulator will be 
substituted working expansively. 

Expansiveness (eksparnsivnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -nesb.] The quality of being expansive. 

1 . a. Tendency to expand, b. Wide-spreading 
character or nature. 

1829 Bektham Whs. (1843) XI. 18 What you say on this 
subject shows the expandedness and expansiveness of your 
mind, a 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. in. xiv. 172 The. .affec- 
tions of the Apostle Paul, .tending to expansiveness rather 
than concentration. 1854 H. Miller Sch. Schm. xii.(i86o) 
122/2 The scenery . .was imposing, .from its bare and lonely 
expansiveness. 3857 Toulm. Smith The Parish 11 While 
the., expansiveness of the Common Law will be thus shown. 
1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ix, That would restrict the ex- 
pansiveness of trade. 38S4 tr. Lotze's Metaph. 96 The 
. .expansiveness of the gaseous elements. 

2 . Absence of Teserve in feeling or speech ; genial 
frankness, freedom, openness ; unrestrained flow of 
sympathy or conversation. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 That 
expansiveness which is the essence of the poetic element. 
1862 Mrs. Gordon in H. A. Page De Quincey (1877) I. viii. 
360 In the expansiveness of his own heart. 1864 Sat. Rev. 

9 July 45 Gifted female friends.. can praise with a large, 
ungrudging expansiveness. 1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. 11 . 
520 In the expansiveness of private conversation. 1883 
G. A. Boughton in Harfeds Mag. Dec. 95/1 Who greeted 
Miles with, .noisy familiarity and expansiveness. 

Expansivity (ekspjensi'vlti). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ity.] = Expansiveness. 

1837 Carlyle Mirabeau Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 231 Offences 
(of elasticity or expansivity)have accumulated. 1B3B BlacFw. 
Mag. XL 1 V. 612 The expansivity and soaring heavenward. 
ness of the gases have fail play. 

Expansometer (eksprensp-m/tui). [f. E xpans- 
ion + -(o)meteu, after electrometer , etc.] (See quot.) 

1883 Nasmyth A ntobiog. vi. 1 19 One of my earliest attempts 
at original contrivance was an Expansometer — an instru- 
ment for measuring in bulk all metals and solid sub- 
stances. 

!! Expa'nsum. Obs. [L., neut. of expansies , 
pa. pple. of expandere to Expand. Adopted by 
scholars of 16-1 7th c. as lit. rendering of Heb. 
rjn raqFc. ( V ulg, firmamentum, A V. firmament)!] 
Expanse sb. 

363$ Swan Spec. M. iv. § 1 (1643) 54 The Expansum, or 
stretching out of the Heavens. 1640 Wilkins New Planet 
11. (1684) 39 The common People usually think the Rain to 
proceed from some Waters in the Expansum. 1651 Ter. 
Taylor Semi, for Year 1. xxv. 314 The mercy of Goa [is] 
a vast expansum and a huge Ocean. 1794 Sullivan Viciv 
Nat. II. 403 Till the whole expansum was cleared of these 
gross and opaque parts of matter. 

+ Expa'nsure. Ok. [f. L. expam- ppl. stem 
of cxpatidlrc to Expand + -cee.] a. The process 
of expanding ; expansion, b. = Expanse sb. j. 

1606 Chapman Hero fy Leaitder v, All your parts employ, 
And suit Night’s rich expansure with j'our joy. x 606 Sir 
G. Goosecappe iv. iii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 70 My im- 
morfall part admits expansure. cx6zx Chapman Iliad xvri. 
3x7 Sucn expansure of his beams he [the sun] thrust out of 
his throne. 

Expa*pillate, v. Obs.— ° [f. E. expapilldt-us 
bared to the breast, f. ex- out + papilla nipple.] 

* To lay the breasts open to the paps ' (Cockeram 
3623-6). 

II Ex parte, ex-parte (edespautf), adv., 
chiefly attrib. as quasi -an)'. [L. phrase ex out of 

+ parte j, sibl. oipars part, side.] 

1 . Law. On one side only : said respecting, an 
affidavit, application, commission, evidence, testi- 
mony, etc. (See quots.) 

3672 Cowel Jnterpr. s. v., A Commission ex parte, is that 
which is taken out and executed by one side onely. 1779 J* 
Rcp.d in Sparks Corr. A liter. Rev. (1853) II. 277 No ex 
parte testimony ought to be received by the Court. 1839 
Holt ho use Nnv Law Diet. s. v., An Ex-parte application 
to the court is an application made by one party only. 1833 
Wharton Pa. Digest 854 An exparte affidavit may be ad- 
mitted to prove pedigree. 

2 . trans f Of statements, etc. : blade with re- 
spect to, or in the interest of, one side only. 

1B12 Ld. Palmerston Pari. Deb. at Dec., Exparte 
statements like the present. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 
346 Ex parte statements, to which the accused had no oppor- 
tunity of replying. 1856 Reade Never too late xxiv, I 
object to an ex Parte statement from a personal enemy. 

t Expatriate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. [ad. E. 
<w(j) palidt-us, pa. pple. of ex{s)palidrt : see next.] 
Equivalent to the later Expatiated. In quots. 
Widespread ; laid at full length. 

1702 De For: Reform. Manners 30 There lye the Seeds of 
high expatiate Sin. 3854 Svp. Dobell' Raider xxvii. 1E6 
Stretch him out, like the prophet on the dead.. Bound and 
prone, expatiate with nice art ‘To the invenient horror. 
Expatiate (ckspF**Ji|rit), v. Also 7 oxp-, ex- 
Bpnciate, 6-S exspatiate. [f. L,. ex{s)patiat- ppl. 


stem of ex{s)patidri , f. ex- (see Ex- preffi) + spa* 
iidri to walk about, f. spatium space.] 

1 . intr. To walk about at large, to roam without 
restraint ; to move about freely in space, wander 
at will. Now somewhat rare in lit. sense. 

3538 Lei.and I tin. I. p. xxi, I have more exspatlated yn 
this Campe then they did. 1615 Chooke Body of Man 429 
Wherein this setheriaH body might expatiate and disport it 
selfe. 1657 S.Purchas Pol. Flying- 1 ns. 1 6 They will expatiate 
and dance the Hay in circling motions, a 1760 J. H. Browne 
Design <]■ Beauty Poems (3768)102 He not content the shal- 
low shore to keep Dauntless expatiates in the boundless deep. 
2765 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 308 You will . . catch the 
breezes on the coast of Taranto . . expatiate to the very toe 
of the continent. 3796 Morse Amok Geol. I. 258 Workmen 
..by expatiating from Europe, have improved their condi- 
tion. 1849 Black iv. Mag. LXV. 236 He. .has it in his power 
to expatiate where he will. 1864 Lowell Biglow P. Poet. 
Wks. (1879) 275/2 Winter-flies .. crawl out .. to expatiate 
in the sun. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life xii. i. (1876) 435 
Points upon which the cattle expatiate. 
t>. Said of the eye, or hand. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 20 In this Cephalical com- 
ression to the sides, the Eyes more freely expatiate to the 
ack-parts. 1712 Addison Spect . No. 412 r 2 Where the 
Eye has Room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the 
Immensity of its Views. 1836-7 Sir W.^ Hamilton Metaph. 
xxxiL (1859) II. 252 The hand of a skilful musician expa- 
tiates over the keys of the most complex organ. 

C. fig. 

3612 Drayton Poly-olb. 11. Notes 37 So farre haue the indi- 
gested reports of. .Monkish inuention expatiated out of the 
lists of Truth. 1650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, de Pace in Phenix 
(1708) II. 373 Ambition finds not room enough for her swell- 
ing to expatiate in. 1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 321 But 
I expatiate too much into the Subject of Predication. 1704 
Swift T. Tub vii, Without farther expatiating from the 
subject. 1787 Bonnycastle Astron. vi. 84 The flighty 
imagination of those who. .expatiated in the wilds of fiction. 
1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. ii. (3866) 35 We .. expatiate 
into that which is infinite. 

t d. trans . (Cf. to walk the road.) Obs. rare. 

1627 J. Carter Exposition 109 The ungodly.. enter in., 
at the broad gates, and expatiate all the fields and countrie. 

2 . To speak or mite at some length ; to enlarge ; 
to be copious in description or discussion. Const. 
on, upon. Also in indirect passive. 

x6iz Drayton Poly-olb. 1. Notes 38 But you blame me 
thus expatiating. 1655 Cromwell Sf. 22 Jan. (Carlyle), I 
could not say more upon this subject if I listed to expatiate 
thereupon. 1721 Berkeley Prevent . Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
III. 207 Ancient orators used to expatiate in praise of their 
country. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 74 Frequently as the 
topic is expatiated upon. 2817 Chalmers Astron . Disc. i. 
(1852) 17 Those who expatiate with delight on the wonders 
and the sublimities of creation. 1850 Merivale Rom. Evtp, 
(1865) I. Pref. 7 The remarkable deficiency of our recent 
literature .. has constantly tempted me to expatiate. 

+ 3 . trans. To enlarge, extend, expand (territory, 
etc ) ; to spread abroad (glory, shame) ; to exalt, 
magnify ; to spread wide (the arms). Obs. 

1603 Patient Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 22 Sir Owen, and sig- 
nors both, do not expatiate my obloquy. 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 4 Princes expatiate their dominions. 1660 
Waterhouse Arms % Arm. 6 The symmetry and exact 
order of which . . expatiated the glory of their valor almost 
thorowout the Continent. Ibid. X25 A benign umbrage ex- 
patiates little spires of grass into the. magnitude of Lawrels. 
2668 The Rivals 17, I would expatiate my Wanton arms. 
1677 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 189 Where after a little space 
the channel is well-nigh expatiated so broad as the Thames 
at London. 

+ b. rejl. and intr. for rejl. Obs. 

1620-55 J. Jones Stonc-Hcng( 1725) 34 Salisbury Plain .. 
expatiates it self through the Middle of Wiltshire. 2650 
Fuller Pisgah 11. iv. 107 The Jordan . . expatiateth itself 
into the waters of Merom. 3668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. 11. vi. 98 The Crown -vein. .Expatiates in a large tract 
from the right Eare. 1681 H. More Exf. Dan. App. ii. 
287 This dead condition, .is not to expatiate unto i26odays. 
3738 Common Sense (1739) II. 48 The Stock of Wealth a 
Nation possesses must expatiate, or it is of no Benefit to the 
Publick, 

+ c. c To let loose, to allow to range ’ (J.). rejl. 
only ; = 1 b. and 2. Obs . 

1659 Instruct. Oratory so The best way therefore is, to 
give it [the Wit] leave to expatiate itself in its work. 3665 
Boyle Occas. Ref. (1675) 21 The thoughts being licens’d 10 
expatiate themselves. 3683 Cave Ecclesiastici , Grce. Naz. 
296 Narianzen . . xvelcom’d his Arrival with an Oration, 
wherein he expatiated himself in his praises for the Nobility 
of his birth. 1695 Drvdkn tr. Du P'resnoy's Painting § 70 
A Subject which shall .. afford .. Art an ample field of 
matter wherein to expatiate it self. 

d. nonce-use. To develop (views). 

3859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. i. 8 Mr. Carlyle expatiating 
from its text his peculiar views of. .political economy. 

Hence i* Expatiated ppl. a ., widespread ; cf. 
sense 3 of vb. Expa'tiater (also expatiator), 
one who expatiates. Expatiating’ vbl. sb., the 
action of the vb. Expatiate; in quot. expansion^ 
cf. sense 3 b of vb. Expatiating ppl. a., that 
expatiates; whence Expatiatingly adv. 

3683 tr. Willis' Rem, Med. JPks. Vocab., Expatiated, en- 
larged. 3713 Ctess Winchelsfjv Misc. Poems 62 Th* expa- 
tiated Downs Shall widerScencsdisplaycfruralGlee. *11766 
Pecgc Anonym, v. (1809) 201 The person, intended . . as an 
Expatiator on the word Endovcllicus. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVII. 160 Such is the mind of our expatiater upon 
flowers. 17x7 J. Keill Anim. CEcon.(x7 38) 131 There was 
no .. room for the division and expatiating of the Vessels. 
3789 Trifler xxxv. 456 An expatiating and florid diffusion 
would., weaken and dissolve their close and well-compacted 


strength. 1692 Beverley Disc. Dr. Crisp 16 Why may not 
the most expatiating Expressions be used in so good a Sense? 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 11/1 A pleasant space into which 
to turn loose some.. expatiating gossiper to talk of what so 
seemeth him best. 3748 Richardson Clarissa (iZtx) III. 
xxi. 131 What a_ folly, .to be so expatiatingly sincere. 

Expatriation (eksp^Jq^t-Jan;. [f.prec. vb. ; 
see -ATION.] The action of expatiating. 

1 . The action of walking abroad, or wandering at 
large ; also, an instance of the same, lit . and^. 
Also, opportunity or room for expatiating, rare. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 11. xiii. 115 There 
are no other Errors, or manifest Expatiations in Heaven, 
save those of the seaven Planets. 3647 Faringdon Senn. 
fas. i 27. 2 Take them from the Devil’s latitudes and ex- 
patiations. 3666 G. Harvey Morb.Angl. iv. 35 Gladness. . 
is an expansion, or an expatiation of the said sensitive 
spirits out of their cells into some larger Meatus. *13848 
R. W. Hamilton Rew. ff Punishm. iv. (18^3) 159 A proper 
self-love finds in religion a perfect expatiation. 

t 2 . The action of extending, expanding, or de- 
veloping ; expansion, development. Cf. sense 3 
of vb. Also concr. an extended portion, a pro- 
jection. Obs. 

3632 J. Cotta Discov. Praci. Physic 11. it. 94 The un- 
limited expatiation of so foule wrongs. 3652 Br. Hall 
Height Eloquence p. Iii, A periphrasis very often winds up 
it self in its own expatiation. *33661 Fuller Worthies , 
Surrey III. 76 Surrey, .may be allowed to be a Square (be- 
sides its Angular Expatiation in the South-west) ot two and 
twenty miles. 

3 . The action of discussing at large; extended 
talk or description. 

1836 Keatingf. Trav. I. 277 The tact of the person who 
has thus had the discretion to turn away the bolt, is the 
theme of expatiation. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
xv. (1887) 354 This tempting field of interesting expatiation. 
1878 N. A liter. Rev. CXXV 1 1 . 423 The reason is too apparent 
to need any expatiation. 3885 Manch. Exaim 28 Jan. 3/4 
The whole article is an example.. of tamely edifying expa- 
tiation. 

Expatiative (eksp^jtativ), a. [f. Expa- 
tiate v. + -IVE.] Tending to spread itself out, 
expansive. 

xSzo Shelley (Ed if us Tyr. 1, _A leech .. with lubricous 
round rings Capaciously expatiative, which make His little 
body like a red balloon. 

Expatiatory (eksp^-Jiatari), a. [f. Expa- 
tiate v. + -ory.J Characterized by or indulging 
in expatiation. 

3836 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXXI. 468 The 
method adopted, .is more expatiatory. 1860 J. P. Kennedy 
Swallow B. vii. 73 Everybody seems to understand the 
advantage of silence when M. is inclined to be expatiatory. 

Expatriate (ekspei’tri^t), ppl. a. and sb. [f. 
as next, on the analogy of ppl. adjs. from Lat. pa. 
pples. : see -ate 2 .] A. adj. *=■ Expatriated. 
B. sb. An expatriated person. 

3812 Shelley Let. to Hitehener in Hogg Life II. 94 An 
Irishman has been tom from his wife and family .. because 
he was expatriate. 38x8 Q. Rev. XIX. 55 Patriots and ex- 
patriates are alike the children of circumstances. 3829 J. 
Taylor Enthus. x. 284 These expatriate millions [of 
Chinese] are accessible to instruction. • 2871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) II. 111. 168 But a God took hold of her, The 
Expatriate. 

Expatriate (ckspt T »'tri|<dt), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
late £. expatridre , f. ex- (see Ex- pref. 1 ) 4- patri-a 
native land + -ate 3. Cf. Fr. expa trier.] 

X. trans. To drive (a person) away from (his) 
native country ; to banish. 

3817 G. Chalmers in Churchyard's Chip/es z 63 Morton 
was thus_ expatriated. 3828 D’Israeli Cltas. I, I ; v. 113 
This minister, after having been expatriated, outlived hi' 
great enemy. 3856 Olmsted Slave States 261 He apolo- 
gizes at length for proposing to expatriate the negroes. 

2 . rejl. (rarely intr. for rejll) To withdraw from 
one’s native country ; in the Law of Nations , to 
renounce one’s citizenship or allegiance. 

3784 Berisgton Hist. Abeillard (1787) iv. 187 He [Abeil- 
lard] indulged the romantick wish of expatriating himself 
for ever. 3804 Colehrooke Husb. <5- Comm. Bengal (18061 
61 note. Another person, .who has expatriated, orwhohas 
removed to other land. 1846 Grote Greece r.v. (1862) 1 . 89 
/EtClus . . having been forced to expatriate from Pelopon- 
nesus. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Ability Wks. (Bohn 1 
II.40 Sir John Herschet.. expatriated himself for years at 
the Cape of Good Hope. 3889 Phillimore Internat. Lav 
(ed. 3) IV. 30 The status of aliens, and the capacity of sub- 
jects to expatriate themselves under the present English law. 

Hence Expatriated ppl. a. Expatriating 
ppl. a., that expatriates (in sense 2 of vb.). 

3768 Sttrne Sent, fount., Pref in Dcscbligcant, The 
balance of sentimental commerce is always aga in st_ the ex- 
patriated jad venturer. 3793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies Wk<. 
VII. 147 The expatriated landed interest of France. fSS 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 384 The ruined and expatriated 
Protestant Lord. 1846 Grote Greece f. xyii. (1 B6sf II* 4 ^° 
The cckist and some of the expatriating chiefs. 

Expatriation (cksp^tri^t'Jsn). [f. prcc. vb. : 
see -ATioN.] 

1 . The banishing a person from his own country * 
the state of being banished ; banishment, exile. 

3816 Keatinge Trav. I. 31 This part of France appear 
never to have recovered the effects of., an expatriation. 
3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 521 The longer his expatria- 
tion, the greater docs this hallucination become. xZbo 
Motley AV//;rri(i86B) I. iii. 92 The expatriation of wealthy 
merchants. 

2 . The action of leaving one’s country for an- 
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other ; ^ emigration. Also, in the Law of Nations, 
renunciation of one’s country. 

1825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 8 Expatriation 
being » natural right. 3839 Yeoivell A tic. Brit. Ck. x. 
(1847)107 The bishops and clergy .. sought refuge in expa- 
triation. x868 Rogers Pol. Ecoit. xix, The voluntary ex- 
patriation of those who have the energy or enterprise to 
leave the home of their birth. 1889 Phillimore Intemat. 
Law (ed. 3) IV. 274 Expatriation, Any British subject . . 
who may. .after the passing of this Act. .voluntarily become 
naturalized in such state, .shall, .be deemed to have ceased 
to be a British subject. 

+ Expecca’tion. nonce-wd. [f. Ex- pref I- + L. 
peccdrc to sin : see -Ation.] (See quot.) 

a 1631 Donne Strut. Ixiv. 645 It is. .this Rxpeccation. .this 
taking away of Sins formerly committed that restores me. 
Expect (ekspe'kt), v. Also 7-8 exspect. [ad. 
L. ex{sject-dre to look out for, await, f. ex- (see 
Ex- prefX) + spcct-are to look, freq. of spec- ere to 
see. Cf. OF. especter (14th c.) to await.] 

I. To wait. 

+ 1 . intr. To wait; to defer action until some 
contingency arises. To expect of \ — sense 2. Qbs. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 408 a, He desireth. .that 
Duke Maurice woulde be content to expect so long as he 
may goe and come. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. xlviii. 420 
Scipio . . thinking it good to expect of the other Consull nis 
Colleague. x6xx Bible Heb. x. 13 From henceforth expect- 
ing till his enemies be made his footstoole. 1653 H. More 
Antid, Ath. u. xii. (1712) 82 A Dog expects till his Master 
has done picking of the bone. X703 R vies 0/ Civility x$ We 
must not knock, but expect patiently. 1765 G. Colman 
Terence s Comedies 388 To sit at home, expecting till a 
kinsman Came, .to marry her. 

+ b, quasi-tra/is. with out. Obs. rare. 

<*1664 M. Frank Serm. (1672) 497 Men having .. dili- 
gently made use of the opportunity, and expected it out. 
f 2 . trans. To wait for, await. Obs. 

1585 Act*. Sandys Serm. xiv. § 19. 239 Note in Cornelius 
with what humanitie. .he receiued Peter, .he called to him 
his kinsemen and friends, and expected him. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Ecclvs. xi. Comm., Expect the end of an other 
mans speach, before you beginne to answer. 2633 Br. Hall 
Hard Texts N. T. 223 Yee..eate your owne good cheere 
not expecting your poorer brethren. 1710 Steele Taller 
No. 202 p s There was a great crowd in my Antichamber, 
who expected Audience. 1781 Gibbon Deck <5- F. II. 92 
The . . king of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack 
of the Legions, boldly passed the Danube. x8ox Southey 
Thalaba ix. xviii, With, .talons sheathed The ounce exnects 
his liberty. 182* Shelley in R. Garnett Relics (18627 189 
With what anxiety I expect your news of her health ! 

b. With indirect question as obj. ; To wait to 
see or know. ? Obs. or arch. 

X572 G. Buchanan Detect. Q. Alary N j. Do you now 
expect quhat sentence men chosen agaynst law. .haue pro- 
nounced? 2603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 79 All this 
great fight the Constantinopolitanes beheld .. expecting 
what should bee the event thereof. 1687 T. Brown Saints 
in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 72, 1 expected every minute when 
it would come to downright kick and cuff between ’em. 
1741 Middleton Cicero (z d. 3) II. vii. 391 While he [Cicerol 
lay encamped . . expecting what way the Parthians would 
move. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 20 Mr. Tyrrel.. ex- 
pected every moment when he would withdraw to another 
part of the room. 

f c. Of a destiny, etc. : To be in reserve for, be 
in store for. Cf. Await 8 . Obs. 

ci6n Chapman Iliad xviii. 113 If such fate expect my 
life, where death strikes I will lie. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 
lxxxii. 7 Paraphr.409 That severe account, .of their actions, 
which after death expects all such. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
(ed. 3) III. x. 166 If any other fate expects me, I tast a joy 
beforehand, in the sure foresight of your punishment. 2781 
Cowper Charity 280 Prisons expect the wicked. 

II. To look for mentally. 

f 3 . To look forward to as one’s go?*] or motive. 
1578 T. N. tr. Cony. W. India 24 Gooa men doe rather 
expect renowne, then treasure. 

4 . To look forward to (an event), regard (it) as 
about to happen ; to anticipate the occurrence of 
(something whether good or evil). Also, to ‘ look 
for *, anticipate the coming of (a person or thing), 
the receipt of (anything). 

Often withadvbs. or phrases indicating time, which by a 
sort of ellipsis relate to the event ‘expected ’ ; e.g. ‘I ex- 
pect him next week’ ; ‘When do you expect payment’? 

a. with simple obj. When the obj. denotes an 
action, manifestation, etc., often const, of from. 

x6ox Shaks. Tul. C. t. ii. 297 Cassi. Will you Dine with 
me to morrow? Cask. 1 . Cassi. Good, I will expect 
you. 1605 Bp. Hall Aledit. £ Vows 1. viii. 14, I will ex- 

E ect the woorst, because it may come ; the best, because I 
now it will come. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. in. xIl 263 They 
that bare rule, .and they that were governed, did all expect 
. the Messiah. 170 r De Foe True-born Eng. Pref., I expect 
a Storm of 111 Language. 1724 R. Falconer Adv . <5- Esc. 
(1769) 83 Finding we could not expect his Life, we prayed 
for a speedy and painless Release from it. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. xiii. 104 They expected a visit in 
a few hours. 1866 Geo.Eliot F. Holt (18681 24 , 1 am afraid 
of ever expecting anything good again. 1882 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. II. x8 If he did similar things, he should ex- 
pect similar punishment. 1891 Speaker 2 May 533/1 The 
book is very much what might have been expected from the 
author. Mod. I expect my mother to dinner. 

b. with obj. and inf. ; when the action or con- 
dition anticipated is that of the subject, with inf. 
alone. 

1659 B. Harris Pa rival's Iron Age 142 The Imperial 
Garrisons, who were not expected to be ever seen again in 
those parts. 1660 Willsford Scales Comm. 182 A Captain of 


a Castle expecting tobebeleagured, makesgood his outworks. 
1750 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 6 , 1 expect to re- 
ceive them this week. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier K 1840 172 
They expected us, and we expected to come. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India 1 . 11. vi. 226 He expected to perform to 
him one of the most agreeable of all possible services. 1876 
Jevons Logic Printer o Seeing alright flash oflightning, 
I expect thunder to follow. i8gr Law Times XC. 473/2 
We are now daily expecting the question to come again be- 
fore the Divisional Court. 

C. with clause as obj. ; also with ellipsis of sub- 
ordinate clause. 

1603 Sir D. Carleton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 245 III. 82 
It is exspected the two courts being joyned will produce 
somewhat extraordinary. 1726 Chetwood Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 74 They did not expect she could ever recover. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones u. ix, This lady was. .as well as 
could be expected for one in her condition. x86o Tyndall 
Glac. 1. xi. 79 The Mur. .was by no means so bad as we had 
expected, 
d. absol. 

1779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 IX. 170 We love to ex- 
pect ; and when expectation is disappointed or gratified we 
want to be again expecting. 1847 Tennyson Princ. nr. 191 
Our King expects — was there no precontract ? 

If e. ellipt. (a) Anglo-Irish (see quot. 1S13) ; 
(b) colloq. (see quot. 1890). 

18x3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1815) II. 22 ‘Sure I tould 
you he was not expicted, that is if you don’t know in Eng- 
land, not expicted to live.’ 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall W/titeboy 
v. 48 Poor Mrs. M. . . . isn't expected — indeed I must ride 
hard to overtake her. 1890 Farmer Slang Did ., Expect- 
tug. with child. 

f. intr. To expect for = to look for. Obs. 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. Pref., A Sophister . . made a 
long.. Oration, .expecting at the end thereof for some great 
thankes. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. Commw . 98 Travel- 
lers .. expecting in an Almanacke for a yeare of Jubile, flie 
over Sea by flocks towards Rome. 2659 B. Harris ParivaT s 
Iron Age 277 A peace, for which so many people long, and 
earnestly expect. 

5 . In sense 4 with various additional notions. 

a. In combination with can, with expressed or 
implied negation, this vb. often = * to look for with 
reason or likelihood, or without great risk of dis- 
appointment \ Cf. count on, rely on, in similar 
connexion. 

1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low-C. Warres Strada to 
Rdr., A History. .which I cannot expect should be either 
praised or pardoned. 2759 [see Erroneous 3]. 1848 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng. I. 538 The despotic viceroy soon found 
that he could not expect entire support from Argyfe. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 135 Nor can we be expected to be 
deeply moved by a form of art that is so unfamiliar to us. 

b. To look for as due from another. Jji 
stronger sense : To look for (something) with an 
implied injunction or requisition. 

X634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 184 These Negroes .. impart 
finely of what they have to any civill Traveller, expecting 
some small retribution for their curtesie. 1650 Cromwell 
Lett. SfSp. (1871) III. X04, I expect it be encouraged. 2690 
Dryden Amphitryon Pref., There is a Pride of doing more 
than is expected from us. 1711 Addison Sped. No. uses 
Providence furnishes Materials, but expects that we should 
work them up ourselves. 1729 Butler Serin. Wks. 1874 
II. 72 The unhappy, from whom can be expected no returns 
either of present entertainment or future service. 1805 
Nelson in Southey Life ix, [Nelson’s last signal) England 
expects every man to do his duty ! x8i8 Whately Cornmpl. 
Bk. (1864) 97 Thus I may fairly expect that one who has 
received great kindness from me should protect me in dis- 
tress. 1884 Punch 6 Dec. 276/1 What do you expect me 
to do ? 1890 Besant Demoniac v. 55 The crew won't ex- 
pect any drink. 

f e. Hence of things, conditions, etc. : To call 
for, need, require. Obs. 

1664 J. Strype in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) x8i, I am 
sensible of the charges that a College life doth expect. 1687 
J. Boyse in Thoresby's Corr. (ed. Hunter) I. 93 One asser- 
tion in it I could not but think expected greater evidence. 
1691 T. H[aleJ Acc. New Invent. 29 To order the doing of 
that now, which the Practice of the Navy, .would have ex- 
pected their having done long since. 

6. To anticipate that it will turn out to be 
the case that ; hence, to suspect, suppose, sur- 
mise. 

Now rare in literary use. The misuse of the word as a 
synonym of suppose , without any notion of ‘ anticipating' 
or ‘looking for', is often cited as an Americanism, but is 
very common in dialectal, vulgar or carelessly colloquial 
speech in England. 

1592 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 382 It is expected that the Duke 
of Guiese’s horse was shott under him. 1607 Tourneur 
Rev. Trag. v. i. The Duchesse is expected fowly bent. 
1645 in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 34^, I. .expect they [the 
forces] are much stronger than I am made believe. 1763 
T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . 186 , 1 say has been, because 
I expect there is one [an opening) 110 longer. 1783 Ibid. I. 
384. 18x2 — Writ . (1830) IV. 177. x8zx Whewell in Tod- 
hunter Acc. W.’s Wks. (1876) II. 43, I expect they are of a 
character which will not set you upon making comparisons. 
1856 Sebastopol 11. xiv. 385, I expect my friend was a para- 
gon of sanctity. 1861 Sir G. W. Dascnt Burnt Njal I. 
Pref. viii, It is an old saying, that a story never loses in 
telling, and so we may expect it must have been with this 
story. 2877 W. H. Mallock New Republic (18781 184 Now, 

I expect, Lady Ambrose, that, in its true sense, you know 
a good deal more history than you are aware of. 

+ Expe'Ot, sl>. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] = Ex- 

PECTATION 3. 

*597 J* Payne Royal Exck. 4 Not for the expect of any 
vayne glorye. 1606 Shaks. Tr. .5- Cr. 1. iii. 70 Speak Prince 
of Ithaca, and be ’t oflesse expect. That matter needless.. 
Divide thy lips, than, etc. 


Expectable (ekspe*ktab’l), a. Also 7 erron. 
expectable, [ad. L. exspcctdbilis, f. ex spec Hire : 
see Expect v. and -able.] To be expected. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.n. v. § 3. 85 Nor is its 
substantial! conversion expectable in any composition or ali- 
ment wherein it is taken. 1653 Gauden Hierasp . 18 It is 
not expectable, that ministers should increase in favor with 
God and man, unless, etc. a 1677. Barrow Serm. Wks. 1686 
II. xviii. 261 In that measure which is expectable from the 
natural infirmity. . of man. 1886 Tupper My Life as Author 
230 It is expectable^ they [telescopes] would show us only 
our own composites in those of other worlds. 

[Erron. after Sp. espectable, ad. L. spectabile-m : 
see Spectable.] Distinguished, illustrious. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Earn. Ep. 175 Expectable 
gentleman, and magnificent knight. Ibid. 197 Right ex- 
pectable and noble knight, I haue receaued your letter. 

+ Expectaltee. Obs. rare . [? Corruption of 

Sp. espectante , one who is on the look-out.] 

1654 Whittock Zootomia A, Peeces compiled .. out of 
Plutarchs fulness, .would undoubtedly fill the mouth of the 
most gaping Expectaltee among Readers. Ibid. A vij. To 
all gaping Expectaltees (that look for more than here they 
are like to finde) my Book replyeth [etc.). 

Expectance (ekspe'ktans). [f. L. expectantia, 
n. of state f. expectant-em : see Expectant.] 

1 . The action or state of waiting for anything. 
In later use only with mixture of sense 2 in phrase 
After long expectance. Somewhat arch. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1092 At length after 
long expectance . . they were. .brought forth into the field. 
1628 Digby Voy. Mcdit. (1868) 4 In expectance of the others 
companie. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece \. 20 After a long 
and fruitless expectance of Succours, a 17x7 Parnell Gif t of 
Poetry { 1758)149 Long expectance of a bliss delay’d Breeds 
anxious doubt. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, iv. The ad- 
dresses of both houses after long expectance produced no- 
thing but a report in favour of Wood. 1818 R. Southey in 
Q. Rev. XVIII. 8 The slow season of expectance past, True 
Love. . [might] Requite the sorrows of this hard delay. 
1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 249 Now at length, and after long 
expectance, they indeed would go into action. 

+ b. With indirect question : The state of wait- 
ing to know. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. iv. v. 46 There is expectance here 
from both the sides, What further you will doe ? 

2 . The action of mentally looking forward to 
the occurrence of anything, or to the coming of 
any one ; anticipation ; = Expectation 2 and 3. 
Obs. or arch. 

1640 Slingsby ZhViry (1836) 64 Great expectance their is 
of a happy Parliament. <2x641 Bp. R. Mountagu Acts <$- 
Mon. (1642) 427 They, .make him stay, and stand without in 
expectance a whole yeere. x6gt T. H[ale] A cc. JVew Invent. 
p. xc, Their expectance of being better used abroad. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 330 Some particular person 
in whom that general expectance might centre. 18x4 Cary 
Dante (Chandos) 173 The thirst did feel abatement of its 
edge E’en from expectance. 

b. In phrases Against, beyond expectance, to 
answer expectance. ? Obs. 

1631 R. H. A rraignm. Whole Creature x. § 1. 74 They 
answere not expectance. 1659 Lady Alimony v. vi. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIV. 365 Who. .rais’d their ruin’d fortunes Above 
expectance ! 1756 Burke Subl. # B. iv. xvu, When any 

thing happens against the expectance of the mind. 

f e. The state or condition of being expected. 

In phrase, In expectance. Obs. 

1611 Cotgk. s.v. Expcctative . . Bencfccs conferee en e.v- 
pectativc, in reversion, or expectance. 1640 Fuller 
Joseph's Coat 111.(1867) 127 In hope and expectance he hath 
the reversion of heaven and happiness. 

+ d. A resource from which results are expected. 
Cf. hope. Obs. 

a 1668 Davenant Siege of Rhodes Wks. (2673) 33 Being 
to their last expectance driven, Ianthe, now they cry ! 

+ 3 . Ground, reason, or warrant for expecting; 
prospect of attaining to something. Cf. Expec- 
tancy 2 b, 4, Expectation 4, 4 b. Obs. 

1602 Warnf.r Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612] 373 The expectance 
of the Croivne in Right .. rested in this Edgar. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1385 Being a man of small 
fortune, and little expectance in his owne coun trey. 2650 R. 
Stapylton Strada's Lcw-C. Warres ix. 36 There could be 
no exspectance of a forrein expedition, xyoi N. Wilson in 
Keble Life Bp.Wilson (1863' 1 . 158 Wishing that they may 
live so as to have a just expectance of that blessed immor- 
tality. Z754 Richardson Grandisou I. ii. 7 Having a good 
estate in possession; fine expectances besides. 2793 Mrs. 

E. Parsons Woman as she should be I. 153 An aunt, .from 
whom he has great expectances, 
t 4 . That which is expected. Obs. 

1684 Z. Cawdrey Cert. Salvation 30 Towards his servants 
he was so just, that he . . gave them all their due Expect- 
ances, and, etc. 

Expectancy (ckspe*ktansi). Also 7 expec- 
tansie. [ad. L. expectantia : see prec. and -ancy.] 

+ 1 . = Expectance i. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, exxi, Only this is 
worth The King’s Expectancie. 

2 . The quality or state of being expectant ; often, 
the action or fact of expecting ( == Expectance 2) ; 
also, an instance of this ; a counting on ; a forecast, 
calculation. 

x6oo Holland Livy 1187 The Macedonians, who depended 
upon the hope and expectancie of their aid. 1656 J eases 
Mixt. Schol. Div. 131 It gives therefore an assured expec- 
tancy of a better life after death, a vii 4 Sharp SermA 1754) 

I. ii. 34 How often doth a man do that in the fury and ex- 
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pectancies of lust, for which [etc,]. *807 Cog an Etfu Treat, 
Passions i. i. 33 According to the degrees of our expectancy 
of success. 1823 Scott Pcz>eril xxv. Fortune. -loves_ to 
confound the calculations and expectancies of humanity. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Daft. Dcr. v. xl, The first -prompted sus- 
picion, -gave way to a more submissive expectancy. 

b. esp. The position of being entitled to any 
po.-session at some future time, either as a re- 
mainder, or reversion, or on the death of some one. 

i8ri L. M, Hawkins C'tcss <5- Gcrir. I. 37 Miss Toms, the 
great heiress in expectancy, a 1832 Mackintosh France in 
j8z5, Wks. 1846 HI. 101 Persons-.interested. .in the safe of 
confiscated property. , by mortgage, or by expectancy. 1867 
Miss Broughton As a Flcnver xi. 105 Happy partly in 
present fruition, far more in expectancy. 

c. That from which expectations are entertained. 
arch. Cf. hope and Expectance: 2d. 

1602 Shaks. Ham, in. L 160 Th‘ expectansie and Rose of 
the faire State. 1805 WIordsw. Prelude vi. Wks. (ed. Mor- 
lev) 280/2 The Nation hailed Their great expectancy. 

3 . The state or condition of being expected, or 
looked forward to ; esp. in Law (see 2 b). 

1598 Kitchin Courts Leet( 1675I305 The.Fee was but in ex- 
pectancy. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 482 The bankrupt 
..is bound.. to make a full discovery of all his estate and 
effects, as well in expectancy as possession. 1777 Burkc 
Carr. (1844) II. 200 A practical reputation, to do any good, 
must be in possession, not in expectancy. 1838 DickensAVc/i. 
Nick, xxii. The whole capital which Nicholas found himself 
entitled to either in possession, reversion, remainder, or ex- 
pectancy. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 241/1 s.v. Expectation, 
A sum of money in expectancy, .has a determinate value, 
b. Anything in expectancy ; anything which a 
person is entitled to expect. 

[1767 Blackstone Comm . II. 16^ Of expectancies there 
are two sorts; one. .called a remainder; the other. .called 
a reversion.] 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law 
xx. 152 You may devise and bequeath any of your expec- 
tancies. 1883 Stubbs' Mercantile Cire. 8 Nov. 1000/2 Taking 
an assignment of her expectancy for what it is worth. 

4 . The extent to which expectation may be 
reasonably cherished ; prospective chance of posses- 
sion, or of the occurrence of an event. 

1620 Horae Subsec. 454 From meane fortunes expectancies 
cannot be great. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies Wks. 3842 
I. 594, 1.. have been taught., to moderate my calculation of 
the expectancy of human abilities. 3879 Geo. Eliot Theo. 
Such xv, Calculating expectancy concerning parishoners’ 
turkeys. 

Expectant (ekspe-ktant), ppl, a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. expectant , or perh. ad. its original L. ex (s'pec- 
tant’cm , pr. pple. of exspeetdre ; see Expect.] 

A. adj. 

1 . That is in an attitude or state of expectation ; 
waiting, looking out. Const + for, of, f Oil. 

01400 Rom. Rose 4571 Abide in hope. .Expectant ay tille 
1 may mete. 14.. Pnrific. Mary in Tnndale's Pis. (1843) 
131 Symeon. .That wasexpectaunt. .On the comfort and con- 
solacmn of Isrel. 2641 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 22 Nov. 
xv. 65 The people are expectant for a Declaration. 1730-6 
in Bailey (folio). 2802 Southey T/talaba in. xvii, His dog 
..Now lifts an anxious and expectant eye, Courting the 
wonted caress. 2856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh iv. 
S99 Romney at the porch Looked out ex-pectant or the 
bride. 1862 Trench Mirae. xv. (ed. 3] 253 From among 
this suffering expectant multitude Christ singles out one. 
1872 A. W. Huttos Posit. Catholics in Ch.Ettg. 33 The 
Church Militant, the Church Expectant. 

b. esp. That has the prospect, in ordinary course, 
of succeeding to a possession, office, etc., or of 
occupying a certain position ; ‘ that is to be ’ (so- 
and-so). Also, that expects, thinks himself likely, 
to be appointed to an office, etc. 

3 393 Gower Ccnf. 1 . 216 As he that tho was apparant Upon 
the regne expectant. 1640-1 Kirkcttdbr. War Comm. Min. 
Bk. (1855) 57 The supplicatioun presentit by Johne Somer- 
vaill, expectant minister, a 1691 Br. Barlow Rem. (1693) 
276 The Supernumerary expectant Clergy'. 1714 Swift 
Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 220 Scruples artificially 
raised in the mind of the expectant heir. 2828 Lytton 
Calderon, A pious Catholic, expectant of the cardinal’s hat. 
1886 Law Times. LXXXII. 94/2 An expectant occupier 
has a locus standi to apply for the renewal of a public-house 
licence. 

c. Eng. Law (sec quot.). 

187s Sir G ; Jess el Law Rep. 10 Chanc. Appeals sprThat 
peculiar position of reversioner or remaindersman which is 
oddly enough described as an expectant heir. This phrase 
is used, not in its literal meaning, but as including, .every 
one who has the hope of succession to the property of an 
ancestor. 

2. Characterized by expectation or waiting for 
the course of events ; esp. in Medicine, in expectant 
method, etc. (see quot. 1 S 66 ). 

1816 Southey in Q.Rcv. XVI. 513 Like the continental 
physicians, such statesmen would pursue the expectant sys. 
tem. i860 Motley Netherl. (i860) I. Hi. 80 The policy of 
England continued to he expectant and dilatory. 1866 A. 
Flint Print. Med. (18S0) 112 The treatment of a disease is 
expectant whenever the physician does not attempt to 
abridge or arrest it, but strives to aid in conducting it to a 
favorable termination. 

3 . Law. Existing in expectancy, or belonging to 
one in reversion or remainder ; reversionary. Hence, 
in ordinary lang.: To be expected or anticipated. 

1628 Coke On Lilt, at He hath.. a fee simple expectant. 
1670 Sir T. CuLrr.rER Recess. Abating Usury 13 Upon the 
Encouragement of a long. .lease, he. .will "l>e enabled to 
venture on Improvements chargeable and expectant. J 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. 217 On her. .the remainder of the 
crown, expectant on the death of king William . . without 


issue, was settled by statute. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II.. 660 We encourage ourselves to any. .disagreeable 
task by prospect of the profit expectant therefrom. 2828 
Cruise Digest (ed. z) V. 25 The right of the remainder-man, 
expectant on the determination of the estate tail. 1827 
Jarman Powell's Devises II. 111 The fee expectant on his 
wife’s life estate. 1858-9 Act zz-z Viet. c. 44 § n in Oxf. <*j- 
Camb. Enact m. 264 The reversion immediately expectant 
on the determination thereof. 

B. sb. 

1. One who expects an arrival, occurrence, etc. ; 
one who looks to receive something. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Middlesex, (Sir Julius Ciesar] 
though heaved at by some Expectants, sate still in his 
place. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol, 539 Eager Expec- 
tants of this great happiness. 1706 Collier Rejl. Ridic. 235 
They’ll submit all their inferiours and expectants to all their 
whims and fancies. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 323 Vain expectants 
of the bridal hour. 1866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Ear.xxxii. 1 
Moses delayed, literally, put the expectants to shame by 
his non-appearance. 1877 Kinglake Crimea (ed. 6 ) V. i. 235 
From moment to moment he was an expectant of death. 

2. One entitled to expect something to which he 
wall succeed or come in due course, as an owner 
in reversion, the next heir, etc. In Eng. Law = 
expectant heir : see A. 1 c. 

1625-8 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. iv. 564 Those that are 
Expectants of the Crown. 1654 Gayton Picas. Notes HI. 
ix. 127 This puts.. the Expectant, to fresh charge. 2686 
Kettlewell Serm. Death Ld. Digby 3 Those who are 
now no longer . . Expectants, but ‘inherit the Promises. 
1751 Ld. Hakdwjcke 2 Ves. Sr. 157 [The species of fraud] 
which infects catching bargains with heirs, reversioners, or 
expectants, in the life of the father, etc. 1788 H. Walpole 
Remin. Hi. 27 Some devoting themselves to the wearer or 
the crown, and others to the expectant. 1827 Canning in 
Pari. Deb. 330 The impatient expectants of a dilapidated 
inheritance. 1853 Marsden Early Purit. 186 James, King 
of Scotland, the eager expectant of their throne. 

b. A candidate for, or one who expects, any 
office or employment. In Scotland, formerly, 1 a 
candidate for the ministry who has not yet re- 
ceived a license to preach the gospel’ (Jam.). 

1641 Act Assembly Glasgow 7 Aug. (Jam.), No expectant 
shall be permitted to preach in publike before a congregation 
til first lie be tryed after the same manner. 1646 Burd. 
Issach. in Phenix (1708) II. 264 Students in Divinity., are 
enrol’d Expectants of such or such a Presbytery. 2647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. vi. (1739) 28 This may give some 
liking to the present Incumbents, but not to the Expectants. 
i6qz in J. Fisher's Life i. xo [They would be pleased] to 
desire Mr. Thomas Fisher expectant.. to. come and preach 
to them. 1802 Ann. Reg. 2 The spirit of violence.. 
manifested..by. .the expectants of government. 2852 Sir 
W. Hamilton Discuss. 401 A clerical expectant, whose 
hopes are bounded by a College living.^ 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 295 Name whom he might, he could not 
fail to disappoint, .a multitude of expectants. 

Hence Expe-ctantly adv., in an expectant man- 
ner ; in the attitude of expectation. * 

1857 W. Collins Dead Secret (1861) 238 His head turned 
expectantly in the direction in which he had last heard, .his 
wife’s voice. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. iv. xxx, The 
children, .stood in front of her with their sweet faces up- 
turned expectantly. 

Expectation (ekspekt^*Jbn). [ad. L. cxpccid - 
tion-em, n. of action f. exspeetdre to Expect.] 

1. The action of waiting ; the action or state of 
waiting fo^or awaiting (something). Now only 
with mixture of sense 2 : Expectant waiting. 

1550 Bale linage Both Ch. Biiij, Dilygent Expectacion in 
the faith of Gods promyses. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. i. 46 
(You) haue sate The Hue-long day, with patient expectation, 
To see great Pompey. 1605 — Lear iv. iv. 23 Our prepara- 
tion stands In expectation of them. . c 1667 South Serm. 
Consecration (1715) 282^ A daily Expectation at the Gate, is 
the readiest Way to gain Admittance into the House. 1675 
Bentley Pref to Dryden's Mistaken Husband 250 This 
Play was left in Mr. Dryden’s hands many years since.. 
After Twelve years expectation, Mr. Dryden gave it to the 
Players. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxvii. 221 After another hour of cold expectation they came 
again. 

b. = Expectant method : see Expectant A. 2. 
1689 G.^ Harvey ( title ), The Art of Curing Diseases by 

Expectation. 1866 A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 112 The 
treatment of a disease by expectation consists in w'atching 
carefully its progress, and meeting with appropriate m ensures 
unfavorable events as they arise. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

c. ait rib., as in cxpcetation-wcek (see quot.). 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661)196 Sunday after As- 

cens. This is called Expectation-week for noiv the Apostles 
were, .expecting the fulfilling of that promise of our Lord. 

2. The action of mentally looking for some one 
to come, forecasting something to happen, or anti- 
cipating something to be received ; anticipation ; 
a preconceived idea or opinion with regard to what 
will take place. Phrases, Against, beyond, contrary 
to, + out of, etc. expectation. 

1552 Acr. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 42 Expectation or 
Joking for the blys of hevjn. 1553 Eden Treat. Nerve Jnd. 
(Arb.)6 If dewsuccesse. .shouldenot chaunce according vnto 
theyr hope & expectation. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 70 b, 
Some perchance, would looke that wee . , should entreat of 
. .precious stones, which matter though it be out of our pur- 
pose.. yet seeing it is not out of their expectation. 1563 
Golding Corsar 149 When contmrye to theyr expectacion, 
our enemyes saw vs .. return. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado it. 
lit. 220 If he do not doat on her vpon this, I wil neuer trust 
my expectation. 1603 Daniel Panegyr. King lxi, Where 
mens expectations intertable Hones of more good. 2736 
Butler Anal. IntrotLWks. 18741. 2 Our expectations that 
Olliers will act so and so in such circumstances. 1767 Goocn 


Treat. Wounds I. 404 Nature, assisted by art,_ perfected a 
cure beyond expectation- 1792 Anecd. IF. Pitt III. xliv. 
205 Is it . . within the utmost stretch of the most sanguine 
expectation, that [etc.]. 1851 Robertson Serm. Ser. iv. Hi. 
(1863) 1 . 22 Their attitude orExpectation — they were waiting 
for the coming of the Lord. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
301 No accession ever excited higher expectations among 
a people than that of Henry the Eighth. 

b. The looking for something as one’s due 
(cf. Expect 5 b) ; in pi. wliat one looks for or 
requires one's (mental) demands. 

1655 in Nicholas Pap. (1802) II. 225 Though those princes 
be punctuall in their expectations of compliments of that 
nature. 

e. Supposition with regard to what is present 
or past. Cf. Expect v. 6. 

1793 T. Jetferson Writ. (1859^ III. 548 The expectation 
that you are always from home prevents my writing to 
3'ou. 1822 Mrs. E. Nathan Langreath III. 88 A fond ex. 

pectation that the Duke had come in search of her. 

3. The stale or condition of expecting or mentally 
looking for something ; the mental attitude of one 
who expects ; expectancy. Formerly occas. in //. 

1538 Starkey England 1. \. 24 In such expectatyon they 
spend theyr lyfe. 1653 Walton Angler i. 11, I am now 
become so full of expectation, that, etc. 1659 B. Harris 
Parwal's Iron Age 189 And yet was he degraded before 
his death, and in hourly expectation of the Hangman. 1667 
Milton P. L. x, 782 No fear of worse, .would torment me 
With cruel expectation. 1745 Fortunate Orphan 235 She 
is in the highest Expectations. 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig. 
(1782) II. 99 Expectation begins to awake in^ the infant 
mind. 2827 Pollok Course T. ix. Upon the tiptoe raised 
of expectation. 1864 Spectator 454 Influences . . that sub- 
stitute the flutter of expectation for hope. 

4. Ground or warrant for expecting; the condi- 
tion of being likely, or entitled, to receive or ex- 
perience something in the -future. 

i6xx Bible Ps. Ixii. 5 Mysoulewait thou onely vpon God; 
for my expectation is from him. 1708 Atterbury Serm. on 
yob xxii. (1723) II. 198 To whom can we betake our selves 
with greater Expectations to succeed in our Addresses ? 

b. pi. Prospects of inheritance or of profiting by 
testament. 

1669 Lady Chau oktii in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 11 Lord Huntingtons marriage is as good as con- 
cluded with Sir James Langhams daughter, who gives 
20,000/. downe, besides expectations. 2777 Sheridan Sc/i. 
Scandal m. iii, I have a rich old uncle, .from whom I have 
the greatest expectations. 2837 Lytton E . Maltrav. 45 
O yes ; I have what are called expectations. 1861 Dickens 
(title), Great Expectations. 

f c. = Expectative B. 2. Obs. rare 
1536 Latimer in 27 Serin. (2562) 9 b, Some brought forth 
Canonizations, some Expectations, some pluralities and 
vnions. 

5. The state or condition of being expected; only 
in phrase in expectation. 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhct. 252 Desire . . is a strange 
countrey.. where corn is still in grassland birds alwayes 
in the shell.. all is there only in expectation.^ 1785 Reid 
hit. Powers 11. xx. 271 Belief of good or ill either present 
or in expectation. 1832 Webster s.v„ A sum of money 
in expectation, when an event happens, lias a determinate 
value before that event happens. 

+ 6 . Of (great, etc.) expectation : affording ground 
for favourable anticipations ; promising. Obs. 

a 2586 Sidney A rcadiaz.xW. (1590) 51 bYou, borne so great 
a Prince, and of so rare, not onely expectation, but proofe. 
2605 Verstegan Dec. Intell. vixi. (1628) 246 The worthiest 
names, were to bee giuen to such as were of worthiest expect- 
ation. 1788 Loud. Mag. 422 He was so. bred, .and was of 
such expectation, that he looked like a miracle of a man. 

7. That which is expected ; the object of ex- 
pectance ; a thing expected or looked forward to. 
.2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. ii. 36 The hope and expecta- 
tion of thy time Is ruin’d. 2667 Milton P. L. xti. 279 , 1 
understand Why our great expectation should be call’d The 
seed of Woman. 

8 . The degree of probability of the occurrence 
of any contingent event. 

2832 Webster s. v.. If the chances of receiving or not re- 
ceiving a hundred dollars.. are equal ; then .. the expecta- 
tion is worth half the money. .1838 De Morgan Ess. 
Probab. v. (1841) 07 The balance is the average required, 
and is known by the name of the mathematical expectation. 
2848 Wharton Law Lex., Expectation, in the doctrine of 
chances, is applied to any contingent event, upon the hap- 
pening of which some benefit is expected. Ibid., The value 
of the expectation is . .£ 5. 

b. Expectation of life : ( see quots.) 

2725 De Mo iv re Ess. Annuities, The expectation of life 
is that duration which may he justly expected from a life of 
a given age. 2796 Hutton Math. Diet., Expectation ey 
Life is the . . number of years of life, which a person of a 
given age may, upon an equality of chance, expect to enjoy. 
1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) .!. 420 The ex- 
pectation of life among the government annuitants. 

Expectative (ekspe*ktativ), a. and sb. [nd. 
late L. cxfpcctdihms, f. ex(s)pectdre to Expect.] 

1. Of or pertaining to expectation, 
a. Canon law. Reversionary ; of or pertaining 
to the reversion of benefices, etc. ExfectaUvc 
grace : a mandate given by the pope or king con- 
ferring the expectation or right of succession to 
a benefice. 

2488 Sc. Acts Jas. IV(iZiA 210 Quhat tym it be tlecbnt 
that ony persone or personis be gmcis expectarivis [/n«w 
cxpcctavisl neceptisor purchessis ony benefieez fetc.1. stP° 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 366a, Bidiops of Kpme. .b>* re- 
semations and graces cxpcctatiue . . baue deriued all the 
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game to Rome. 1619 T. Mason Christ's Viet. 148 Expect- 
atiue Aduousons are graunted without number. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Expectative Canons were such as did not 
officiate in the Canonries to which they belonged. Ibid . , 
In France .. the right of conferring expectative graces, is 
looked on as one oft he regalia. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 
II. it. 1x2 Expectative graces, .were brought into use. 

+ b. gen. Of prospective effect. Obs. 

1630 S. Ward in Usskers Lett. (1686} 440 Ablution of 
infants from original sin is only conditional and expectative. 
1653 H. Whistler Upshot Inf. Baptism 17 The Covenant of 
baptism holding out such expectative grace of Repentance. 

2. Characterized by waiting for events ; = Ex- 
pectant A. 1, 1 b. 

i6ix Cotgr., Expeclatif -ive, expectative. 1689 G. Har- 
vey Curing Dis. by Expect, xxiii. 206 To give you an in- 
stance of its expectative mode of curing. 1847 in Craig. 
1870 Daily News xi Oct., ‘We are preserving', they say, 
* a dignified expectative attitude*. 

B. sb . : 

+ 1. Something in expectation; an expectancy; 
— Expectation 6. Obs. 

a 1528 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks. II. 343 His expecta- 
tives Many a man untnrives. 1618 Wotton Let. in Rcliq. 
Wotton. (1672) 486, I am abundantly satisfied in some Ex- 
pectatives. a 1631 Donne Serm. xii. 1 19 Though Blessed- 
nesse seem to be but an Expectative, a reversion reserved 
to the next Life. 1758 Chesterf. Lett. IV. 137 He is young 
'enough to forgive and to be forgiven the possession and the 
expectative at least for some years. 

2. = Expectative grace (see A. 1). 

1563-87 Foxe A. «$• M. (1596) 4/1 The . . reservations, ex- 
pectatives, and such other proceedings of the popes pre- 
tended jurisdiction. 1616 N. Brent tr. Sarpts Ilist. Counc. 
Trent (1676) 714 Expectatives . . did make the incumbents 
death to be desired. 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 
I. 11. iii. 47 The Council of Basle . . abolish’d the Expecta- 
tives.. and all the other exactions of the Court of Rome. 
3818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 213 Gregory IX pre- 
tended to act generously in limiting himself to a single ex- 
pectative. 1838 Prescott Ferd.^ «$« Is. II.. 475 Ximenes 
obtained a papal bull, or expectative, preferring him to the 
first benefice, .which should become vacant. 

Expected (ekspe-kted), ppl. a. [f. Expect v. 
+ -ED 1.] Looked for, anticipated. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary in (1625) 28 You would ac- 
cording to your honourable promises have done me an ex- 
pected good. 1664 H.More Myst. Iniq. 109 That expected 
eminent false prophet who does antichristianly oppose him- 
self against the Spirit of truth. 1712 Pope Messiah 21 Swift 
fly the years, and rise th’expected morn I 1828 Scott F. 
M. Perth xix, Busied with things about the expected com- 
bat. 3875 Jowett Plato (e d. 2) I. 101 Fear is not of the 
present, .but is of future and expected evil. Mod. The mod. 
English give is irregular ; the expected form would b&yeve. 

Hence Expe'ctedly adv., in the manner ex- 
pected, according to expectation ; cf. unexpectedly. 

1758 H. Walpole Let. II. Mann 31 May, Lord Mans- 
field., unexpectedly is supported by the late Chancellor., 
and very expectedly by Mr. Fox. 

Expecter (ekspe'ktaj). Also 6-8 expector. 
[f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 

1. One who expects (in senses of vb.) ; one who 
looks for a person or thing to arrive. 

1584 R. Parsons Copy of Letter 107 Wher she is like by 
nature to out-liue the expector. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 
of God 723 Hee {Christ] must, .be desired of the expecters. 
3670 Eachard Cont. Clergy Pref., I am not.. any expecter 
of a reign of nothing but saints and worthies.' " 1725 Swift 
Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 57s These are not likely to be great 
expecters [ Wks. ed. 1745 expectors] under your excellency’s 
administration. 1775 in Asu ; whence in mod. Diets. 

2. Name of a religious sect (see quot.) 

3645 PAGtTT Ilcresiogr. (ed. 4) 345 Many have wrangled 
so long about the Church, that at last they have quite lost 
it, and go under the name of Expecters and Seekers. 
Expectible, incorrect f. Expectable. 
Expecting (ekspe-ktiq), vbl. sb. [f. Expect v. 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Expect ; expect- 
ation. Now only gernndial. 

3606 Drumm. of Hawth. LrA.Wks. 232 After many re- 
ports and long expecting, the king of Denmark is coming 
hither. 1637 HieroN Wks. II. 296 Sometimes, some vn- 
seasonablenesse of the yeere frustrates his expecting. 
Expe’cting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing * ] 

1. That expects ; expectant. 

3714 Swift Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. 1. 219 That 
impatience which the frailty of human nature gives to ex- 
pecting heirs. 1726 Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 80 
The Captain came in with an expecting Face.^ 1804 Jane 
Austen Watsons (1879) 319 Her little expecting partner. 
1842 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (3844) II. 95 To reside and 
labour in his own expecting Greek Diocese. 

TJ 2. catachr . = Expected. Obs. rare— 1 . 

162 x Lady M. Wroth Urania 496 The Campe they gained 
the night before the expecting time of Combat. 

Hence Expe'cting-ly adv., in an expecting man- 
ner or attitude ; expectantly. 

1693 Dryden Juvenal vi, Prepar’d for fight, expectingly 
she lies. 1833 Blackvj. Mag. XXXIII. 112 The waiter was 
standing expectingly. 1838 New Monthly Hag . LI 1 . 195 
Firmly, yet expectingly, sat the last woman. 1871 Lit. 
World 6 Jan. 1 We thought well enough of Napoleon III. 
to listen expectingly for some word Tetc.]. 

t Expe’Ction. Obs. Also 6 expeccion. [erron. 
f. Expect, after apparent analogy of inspect , in- 
spection.'] = Expectation. 

1532 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 5zo/r There is . ._ nowe 
lefte vs . . a tetryble expeccion and lookyng for of ijidge- 
ment. 1568 C. Watson Polyb. 856 Acquiting himself very 
well of the expection which the people conceived of him. 
1640 N abbes Bride Bij/2 Shee makes my patience tyre 
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With so much expection. 3658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 
136 So impatient was his expection. 

Expe*ctive, a. rare, [erroneously f. Expect, 
after apparent analogy of respect, respective : cf. 
prec.] - Expectative. 

3660 R. Coke P ower <5- Snbj. 221 Provisions, Reservations 
Expective graces, etc. have no place in France. 3882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kncnvl. III. 2559/1 fXimenes] visited 
Rome, and returned, .with an expective letter from the Pope 
on the archpriestship of Uzeda. 

t Expe'ctless, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Expect v. 
or sb. + -less.] Unexpected, unlocked for. 

1607 Chapman Rev. Rttssy D’Ambois 11. Dij b, 124 When 
hee saw mee enter so expectlesse. 

Expector: see Expecter. 

Expectorant (ekspe'ktorant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. expect or ant-em, pr. pple. of cxpeclordre: see 
next. Cf. Fr. expectorant .] 

A. adj. That promotes expectoration. 
iSir A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 387 Storax is 
stimulant, and in some degree expectorant. 1884- Stan- 
dard 7 Jan. 2/6 He prescribed an expectorant medicine. 

33. sb. An expectorant medicine. 

1782 E. Gray in Med. Comvtun . I. 36 Expectorants seem 
to have been very seldom given. 1834 J. Forbes Laenuecs 
Dis. Chest 229 Expectorants, such as squills, and especially 
antimony, 3875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 5 2Z Expec- 
torants pay be arranged under two heads; the nauseant 
or sedative expectorants, and the stimulating expectorants. 
Expectorate (ekspe'ktor/Nt), v. Also 7 -at. 
[f. L. expcctordt - ppl. stem of expect or are, f. cx- 
(see Ex- prefj ) + pcctor-, pectus the breast ; in 
class. L. only in sense 3. Cf. Fr. expect brer.] 
f 1. trans. Of a drug or its action : To clear, 
drive out (phlegm, etc.) from the chest or lungs. 

3603 Holland Pliny xxxv. xvi, As well the one as the 
other, doth expectorat the fleame gathered in the chest. 
3656 CuLPEPrER Eng. Physic. Iinl. 80 The Decoction of the 
Herb [crosswort] in Wine helpeth to expectorate flegm out 
of the chest. 3678 Salmon Lond. Dispens. 769/1 Green 
Oyntment. .is given, .to. .expectorate flegm. 

absol. 3730 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 321 It [the 
Electuary], .powerfully expectorates. 

2. To eject, discharge (phlegm, etc.) from the 
chest or lungs by coughing, hawking, or spitting. 

3666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. (1672) xxiii, Excrementitious 
humours such as are expectorated by a Cough. 2732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 334 Morbifick Matter is.. expec- 
torated by Coughing, 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A nim. 
C/tem. 11 . yc Thick clots of mucus are expectorated in 
the morning. x86x F. H. Ramadge Curab. Consumption 
30 He expectorated blood. 2877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 
(ed. 3) I. 360 Laryngeal tissues may be expectorated. 
fig. 2782 V. Knox Ess. vi, All the venom which a viru- 
lent party could expectorate upon them. 3831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. (1858)67 Teufelsdrockh had not already expecto- 
rated his antipedagogic spleen, 
b. absol. ; often = to spit. 

1827 Lytton Pelham ii, The men [at Cambridge], .expec- 
torated on the floor. 1882 Quain Diet . Med. s.v. Expecto- 
ration , By teaching the patient ‘ how to expectorate ' life 
may be prolonged. 

3. fa. To expel from the ‘ breast ’ or mind 
(obs.). b. reft . and intr. for refl. To ease or re- 
lieve one’s mind. 

2622 S. Ward Life of Faith (ed. 2) vii, Hath it [faith] not 
soueraigne vertue in it to .. expectorate all feares? 1656 
Trapp Comm. Matt, xxiii. 17 The dust of covetousness 
had put out the eyes of these buzzards, and expectorated 
their understandings. 3667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 185, 
I could enlarge in this Subject which is so pleasing to me, 
to expectorate my self by. 3754 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 
I. 246 Sir George came . . to expectorate with me as he 
called it. 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvm. vii, Friedrich 
. .took to verses, by way of expectorating himself. 

Hence Expe'ctorated ppl. a. Exp ect orating 
vbl. sb. Expectorating ppl. a. = Expectorant a. 

1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 212 Give expectorating 
means. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 266 Substances 
expectorating are such as cleanse and open. 1783 S. Chap- 
man in Med. Commun. I. 285 From the expectorating 
mixture, he never seemed to receive any benefit. 1809 
Pearson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 319 This expectorated 
substance swims on water. 3845 G. E. Day tr. Simon’s A nim. 
Cheat. I. 335 Dr. Chiaje. .found the polystoma sanguiculum 
in the expectorated blood of two phthisical patients. 

Expectoration (ekspe'ktor^'Jbn). [f. prec. 
vb. : see -ation.] 

1. The action or process of expectorating ; dis- 
charge of phlegm from the chest by coughing, etc. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xv. (1881) 138 Expecto- 
ration and spitting out. _ 2793 Bedpoes Consumpt. 134 
Even when the expectoration . . goes on favourably. 1B26 
Scott Woodst. v, A slight expectoration, just like what one 
makes before beginning a long speech. 3834 J. Forbfs 
Laennec's Dis. Chest 84 The varying secretion and expec- 
toration of the pearl j' sputa, i860 Emerson Co/td. Life , 
Beltav. Wks. (Bohn) II. 382 In the pews of the churches 
[are] little placards, .against, .expectoration. 
fig. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxii, This expectoration of spleen 
was suddenly interrupted. 

2. concr. Expectorated matter ; a quantity of it. 

1817 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 557 A considerable expectoration 

mixed with blood. 1843 Abdy Water Cure 31 Slimy glu- 
tinous expectoration frequently. 2879 Khorz Princ. Med. 
40 Expectoration may contain mucus, pus, or blood. 

Expectorative (ekspe*ktorativ), a. and sb. 
[f. Expectorate v. : see -ative.] 

A, adj. Of or pertaining to expectoration. 

1883 Grant White Adams in Eng. 125 Leaning against 
the stone, he began an expectorative demonstration. 


B. sb. — Expectorant sb. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. {1672) xxvi. 64 Syrups or 
other expectoratives. 

Expectorator (ekspe'ktordto-i). [agent-n. f. 
L. expectorare : see Expectorate.] 

+ 1 . A medicine which promotes expectoration; 
- Expectorant sb. Obs. 

2671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii. 415 Bitter Vetch ..is an 
Expectorator. 2710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 278 There 
are no such Things as Expectorators. .except Volatiles and 
Balsamics. 

2 . One who expectorates or spits; in quot.y?^. 

1835 Blaclciv. Mag. XXXVII. 112 Volumes of the slaver 
[—spittle] .. lettered with the nairie of the expectorator on 
the outside. 

Expe’ctoratory. noncc-wd. A place for ex- 
pectorating ; a spitting-place. 

1836 Blackzu.Mag. XXXIX. 357 The expectoratory (we 
mean the principal cabin) of a handsome American packet. 

Expede (eksp/*d), v. Sc. Also 7 expeed. 
Pa. pple. 6 expeid, 7 exped, 7-8 expede. [ad. 
L. cxpcdJre : see Expedite v.] 

+ 1 . refl. To get (oneself) out of a difficulty; to 
extricate ; = JLxpedite i b. Obs. 

2645 Rutherford Tryal <$• Tri. Faith (1845) 243 They 
shall never expede themselves. 

+ 2 . traits. To get out of hand; to accomplish, 
complete, dispatch. Cf. Expedite 2 and 3. Obs. 

z 5 r 3 ~ 7 S Diterrt. Oecurr. (Bannatyne Club) 28 r Lord Sarrct- 
johne. .obtenit litill or nathingof his errands expeid. 1560-1 
Bk. Dtscipl. C/t. Scot. (1621) 10 That the matter may be the 
better & sooner exped. a 2657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scot. 
(1824-5) II. 148 The assessor to expeed all bussines the 
second weeke. 3716 Wodrcnv Corr. (1843) II. 145, I shall 
omit other things of my. .studies till I get that expede. 

3 . To send out, issue officially (a document) ; 
= Expedite 4. To expede letters (Scots Law) : 

1 to write out the principal writ, and get it sig- 
neted, sealed, or otherwise completed’ (W. Bell 
Diet. Laiv Scot. 1861). 

3600 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1816) 219 That the said Infeftment 
be expede in dew forme, a 2651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(1843) II. 405 Als sufficient as if the samine were expede by 
the Generali Assemblie of the kirk. 1679 Burnet Hist. Kef. 
I. ii, His Bulls were expeded at Rome. 3687 A. Lovell 
tr. Bergerac's Comical Hist. 11. 136 My Pass-poets then 
were expeded. 2752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 
218 After the Letters are expede, the private Party employs 
a Macer or Messenger to execute the same. 1827 in Lazo 
Times Rep. L. 708/2 Executors, .with power, .to. .expede 
confirmations. 1884 Law Times 8. Mar. 345/2 A Scotch 
notary public will expede a notarial instrument. 

f 4 . To hasten (a person) ; to dispatch with all 
speed. Obs. rare. 

2600 in Pitcairn Crirn. Trials Scot. II. 286 , 1 man intreit 
yowr lo[rdship] to expede Bowr. 

Hence Expo 'ding vbl. sb. 

1595 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 The 
expeding of Signatures. 1678 Tram. Crt. Spain 11. 9 The 
expeeding ofPenaltas Commissions. 

tEsrpe'diate, a- Obs. [f. Fr. expedie, pa. pple. 
of expedier, ad. med.L. expedidrg ( — L. expedire) : 
see Exfede and - ate -.] Expeditious. 

3658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1672) 62 This way . . is more 
prompt and expediate. 

[Expediate, v. : see List of Spurious Words.] 
Expedience (eksprdiens). [a. Fr. expedience, 
f. expedient \ see Expedient.] 
f 1 . a. Haste, speed, dispatch, b. That which 
requires speed ; an enterprise, expedition. Obs. 

a. 2593 Shaks. Rich . II, 11. l 287 Eight tall ships, three 
thousand men of warre Are making hither with all due ex- 
pedience. 2599 — Hen. V iv. iii. 70 The French . . will 
with all expedience charge on vs. 

b. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. i. 33 In forwarding this 
deere expedience. 3606 - — Ant. fy Cl. 1. ii. 285, I shall 
breake The cause of our Expedience to the Queene. 

2 . = Expediency i. ? Obs. 

1619 W. Sclater Exp. x Thess. (1630) 577 Those expedi- 
ences, which the Lord hath reucaled himselfe willing to 
make knowne. 3638 Chillincw. Relig. Prot . 1. vi. § 50 
The lawfulnesse and expedience of Latine Service, a 27x4 
Sharp Senn. vii. (1754) L 184 The expedience of actions; 
that is to say, whether it be best and fittest for a man to 
do them or no. 1781 Cowfer Let. Johnson 27 Nov., I have 
doubts about the expedience of mentioning the subject on 
which that paragraph is written. 1804 Wellington in Owen 
Disp. 432 The expedience of admitting the Peishwa to a 
participation in our late conquests. 

3 . = Expediency 2. pi. Interested motives or 
considerations. 

3608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues fy V. 1. 13 Justice is his [the 
honest man's] first guide, the second law of his actions is 
expedience. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 253 Expedience 
may operate to continue the privilege. 3834 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. (1837) I. xxiv. 365 They have sacrificed Truth to 
expedience. 2848 Lytton Harold vi. v, Expediences began 
to dim to his conscience the healthful loveliness of truth. 

Expediency (ekspf'diensi). Also 7 expe- 
dency. [f. Expedient ; see -ency.] 

1 . The quality or state of being expedient ; suit- 
ability to the circumstances or conditions of the 
case ; fitness, advantage ; + an advantage. 

2612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxviii. (1627) 281 Though some 
good Schoolemaslers doe doubt of the expediency. i66x 
Grand Debate 10 Those who are unsatisfied concerning 
their lawfulness, or expedency. a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
xxxii. (1741) II. 333 From a wise consideration of humane 
affairs.. we may collect the. .exped iency, the. .necessity of 
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ti future judgment. 1680 H. Dodwell 2 Lett. (1691) C j b, 
Many other expediencies hereof {of this Compendium] 
might have been mentioned. 1741 Middleton Cicero II. 
tx. 309 In some perplexity .. about the expediency of the 
voyage. 1879 Cassell's Tec/m . Educ. in. 194/2 It is not a 
question of expediency, it is a question of sheer necessity. 

f b. concr. = Expedient B. 2. Obs. 

1683 Barnard Life Heylin 117 He proposed a most ex- 
cellent expediency, .for the satisfaction of some scrupulous 
members. 

2. The consideration of what is expedient, as a 
motive or rule of action ; ‘ policy *, prudential con- i 
siderations as distinguished from those of morality 
or justice. In mod. use often in a bad sense, the 
consideration of what is merely politic (esp. with 
regard to self-interest) to the neglect of what is 
just or right. 

7612-5 Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. 1. i. Matters of good 
order in holy affairs may be ruled, .according to reason and 
expediency. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew vi. 43 Matters 
of mere expediency, that affect neither honor, morality, or re- 
ligion. 2786 Burke /F. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 168 Warren 
Hastings did act .. contrary to his own declared sense of 
expediency, consistency, and justice. 1815 Jane Austen 
Emma 1. xvziL 126 Following his duty instead of consulting 
expediency. 1828 D’Israeh Chas. /, II. ix. 230 Where 
political expediency seems to violate all moral right. 1862 
RUSKIN Unto this Last 8 For no human actions ever were 
intended ..to be guided by balances of expediency. 3875 
Jowtrrr Plato (ed. 2) III. 156 The right of private pro- 
perty is based on expediency. 

b. occas. in pi. Motives of expediency ; the re- 
quirements of expediency. 

1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. (1858) 139 Looming with shapes 
of expediencies. 1859 Mill Liberty i. 25 These reasons 
must arise from the special expediencies of the case. 

3. Comb . 

1853 G. S. Fader Revival Fr. Emp. 54 Even those wise 
men of this world, our liberalising Expediency- Mongers, 
have been constrained to admit, etc. 

Expedient (eksprdient), a. and sb. Forms : 

5 oxspedyent, 5 -6 expedyenfc(e, 6 expedients, 
(expedien), 4 - expedient, [a. Fr. expedient , ad. 

L. expedient-em , pr. pple. of expedire : see Expe- 
dite v. In sense 2 the modern adjective follows 
the sense of the L. verb * to forward matters, be 
helpful or serviceable’, a development from the 
sense represented by Expedite v. 2.] 

A. adj. 

I. 1 1« Hasty, ‘expeditious’, speedy. Also, 
of a march : Direct. Obs. Cf. Expedite a. 4 . 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 817 In osver weyys we be 
expedyent. 1593 Shaks. Rich . II, 1. iv. 39 Expedient 
manage must be made my Liege. 1594 — Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 

21 7, I will with all expedient duty see you. 1595 — John 
11. 1. 60 His marches are expedient to this towne. 

+ b, quasi Wz>. Nimbly, skilfully. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. ii, Musyke, the lady excel- 
lent, Played on base organs expedient. 

II. 2. Conducive to advantage in general, or 
to a definite purpose ; fit, proper, or suitable to the 
circumstances of the case. Const./*?/-, +/ 0 . 

a. as pred. or complement , often with subj. it, 
and followed by infinitive phrase or noun-sentence. 

1398 TnpvisA Earth. Dc P. R. xix. xxi. (1495)876 It is 
not expedient . . to reherse alle the causes of w.anne colour. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochas id. xii. (1554) 85a, To their noblesse. . 
Nothing in earth was more expedient. _ 3519 Interl. Four 
Elent. in Hazl. Dodslcy I. 17 Those things to know for me 
he full expedient. 1 548-9 j( Mar. )i>£ : Com. Prayer, Offices 1 j 
It is expedientc that Baptisme be ministred in the Englishe 
toungc. 3586 Cocan Haven Health cxiii. (36361 114 [Po- 
megranates] that are soure bee more expedient and whole- 
some. _ Z651 Hodbes Lev talk. tt. xvii. 86 What he thinks 
expedient for the common benefit. 1659 B. Harris Pari- 
vaf s Iron Age 217 That nothing could be more expedient 
to the safety of the common-wealth, than to bring him to 
the Bar of Justice. 3793 T. Jefterson Writ. (1859) IV. 29 
The President thought jt expedient . . to remind our fellow - 
citizens that we were in a state of peace. 1799 BEDDors 
Contrib. Phys. 4 Med. Knawl. 277 These, if not necessary 
to the existence of vegetables, may be expedient to^ their 
nourishing state. 1841 Myers Cath .. Tit. 111. xlii. 160 
Alterations . . become expedient from time to time. 1845 
M r CuLi.ocn Taxation 11. vi. (18521 277 It may .. be expe- 
dient., that roads should he constructed. 

b. qualifying a sb. 

1643 Milton Divotxe Pref. (1851) iS An expedient liberty 
and truth. 1676-7 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 531 To 
propound some expedient proposalls. a8o6 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. IV. 885 The most expedient settlements for a 
trading country. 1841 Cvit.is A r . Atner. Ink. (1844) I. 
Nviii. 127 The most expedient measures. 1891 F. Hall in 
Nation (N. Y.) L 1 II. 447/3 Its [the word gotten] expedient 
disappearance from Matthew xi. 

3. In depreciativc sense, ‘useful’ or * politic’ as 
opposed to ‘just * or ‘ right '. Often absol. 

1774 Ooldsm. Refal. 40 Too fond of the right to pursue 
the expedient. i86r Mill If, (Hit. ii. 32 The expedient, in 
the sense in which it is opposed to uie Right, generally 
means that which is expedient for the particular interest 
uf the agent himself. 

4. Studious of ‘ expediency *. 

1828 I- Hunt Byron <5 Cot: temp. I. 304 Triflers with 
their hourly word for gain ; expedient statesmen. 

15. sb. 

+ 1. Something that helps forward, or that con- 
duces to an object: a means to an end. Obs. rare. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Re/l. \ v. viu. (1675) 218 Employing the 
Methods and Expedients afforded us by Reason. 1667 
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Decay Chr. Piety vii. 350 God . . does not project for our 
sorrow, but our innocence; and would never have invited 
us to the one, but as an expedient to the other. 

fb. A medium or means of reconciliation. Obs. 

a 3661 Fuller Worthies (1840) 2 . 340, I know not^ how 
to reconcile this rhyme with another which I meet with in 
the same author . . But, in order of an expedient betwixt 
them, etc- Ibid. II. 1 The earth ,. may pass for an expe- 
dient betwixt pleasure and profit. 

2. A contrivance or device adopted for attaining 
an end ; a resource, * shift \ 

1653 H. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 9 As for us seven 
Portugals. . we could find out no better expedient to save 
our lives, then to return. 1674 Brevint Raul at Endor 
.vi. 240 Finding out expedients . . for shifting from one to 
another all personal Punishments. 3719 London & Wise 
Conipi. Gard. iv. 325 By the same expedient of Hotbeds 
we may also raise in.. cold Weather, little Sallads. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 1. 37 The wretched expedients 
to which the orthodox.. had recourse. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. 328 When every expedient had been exhausted by 
NorfoIk..Cromwell came again to the front. 

3. Comb, expedient-monger. 

1656 Harrington Oceana ( 1700 ) 134 Their Counselors . . 
are expedientmongers. #*745 Swift (Jod.), Expedient- 
mongers shake their heads. 

Hence Expe’dientness, fitness, convenientness. 

1730-6 in Bailey^ folio). 1775 in Ash. 

Expediential (ekspe:di|e*njal), a. [f. as if L. 
*expedicntia Expediency + -al.] Of, pertaining 
to, or having regard to what is expedient. 

3850 Kingsley Raleigh Misc. I. 65 A worldly experien- 
tial letter, appealing to low motives, a 1855 Hare in F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. viii. 316 note. An expediemial policy. 
1800 Sat. Rev. 32 Apr. 434/1 The expediential issues in 
volved in the Home Rule question. 

Hence ExpecUe’ntially adv., in an expediential 
manner, as a matter of expediency. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 39 We should never deviate, 
save expedientially, from established usage. 

Expe*diently, adv. [f. Expedient + -ly.] 

1. As is expedient ; suitably, conveniently. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxlvi. (1495) 948 Ex- 
spedyently to adde and put more therto. 1526 Pilgr, . Pcrf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 323 This gyfte of goostly scyence may do 
the same .. more expedyently for mannes soule. 1804 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 258 The office of the philosopher 
may expediently be separated from that of the historian. 

f 2. Expeditiously, promptly; out of hand. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. m. i. 38 Do this expediently. 

Expediment (ekspe'diment). [ad. med.L. ex- 
pedlment-um (sense 2), f. expedire : see Expedite.] 

+ 1. A means of getting out of a difficulty; an 
expedient. Obs. 

3547-64 Bauldwin hi or. Philos. (Palfr.) ill. iii, When 
they be chafed in reasoning . . solutions . . similitudes, and 
expediments, doe.. flow vnto their remembrance. <1x677 
Barrow Serin. (1686) III. ix. 106 A like expediment to re- 
move discontent is good company. 

2. ‘ The whole of a person’s goods and chattels, 
bag and baggage’ (Wharton Law Lex. 3848). 

+ £xpe*dit. Obs. [ad. late expedit us (z^stem), 

f. expedire : see Expedite vf] An expedition. 

16x3 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 167 [The King’s Coffers] 
must bee emptied in Scotland, whither agayne . . he makes 
his third expedit. 

Exp editable (ekspe-ditab’l), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
pedite v. 4 - -able.] (See quot.) 

1820-7 Bentham Wks. (1843) H. 84 By expeditable under- 
stand capable of being terminated, etc. 

f Expe'ditate, pple.- 1 Obs. [ad. med.L. ex- 
pedit dins. ] In early use as pa. pple. of next. 
Expeditate (ekspe’dite l t),2>. Hist. [f. med.L. 
expedited- ppl. stem of expeditdre , f. ex- (see Ex- 
prejX) + ped-em foot : on analogy of med.L. ex- 
capita ref] trails. To cut off from (a dog") three 
claws or the ball of the forefoot ; to law. 

1502 Chart . Forests in Arnolde Chron. (18:3) 209 He of 
whom thehounde were not expeditate. 1594 Crompton Ju- 
risdiction 152 Expeditate, that is to saye, haue the babes 
of their feetc cult out. 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 91 The 
Amerciaments for expeditating Dogs. 1866 Chantb. jfml. 
XXVIII. 261 The Court of Regards was held, .for the pur- 
pose of lawing or expeditating mastiffs. 

HcnceExpe'ditated ppl. a. Expo‘ditatinf;w5/.rf. 

»5<)8 Manwood Lazves Forest xv i. § 8 (1615) 315/1 Such ex- 
peditating of mastiues shal be done according to the Assises. 
1610 \V. Folkinguam Art of Survey ni. iv. 71 Foote-geld 
implies a Priuiledge to keepe Dogges within the Forrest 
not expeditated. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Expedit ation, 

' Every one that keeps a great dog not expeditated, forfeits 
j three shillings and four pence to the king, 
j Expedita'tion. Hist. Also 6 expeditacion. 

I [ad. med.L. expcditdtion-cm , n. of action f. i\v- 
j peditare : sec Expeditate.] The action of ‘ ex- 
! peditating’ or Hawing* a dog- 

1502 Chart. Forests in Arnolde Chron. (j St 1)209 Frobem- 
forth be tlier noo one taken for expcditacion of houndis. 
<1x693 Asit mole Anliq. Berks. (1710) II. 425 The Icing 
granted to him . . Freedom from Expeditation of Dogs. 3768 
B la a; stone Comm. III. 72 The Court of regard.. holden.. 
j for the Jawing or expeditation of mastiffs. 1885 M. Coluns 
[ in Eng. Illust. Mag. 586/x These permitted dogs had to 
, suffer expeditation. 

\ + E'xpedite, a. Obs. Also 5 -dyte, 7 -dit. 

j [ad. L. expedJt-us , pa. pple. of expedire : tee next.] 

I 1. Of a place, road, way : Clear of obstacles or 
j impediments, unimpeded ; free from difficulties. 


3581 Stvward Mart. Discipi.n.uS Descending from high 
and hillie places, .to places expedite and open. 3581 Savile 
Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 197 All things to follow in an cask 
and expedite course, a 3677 B arrow Semi. (16S6) III. xix. 
236 To the one the way is rough and thorny, to the other 
.beaten and expedite, a 3694 Tillotson Serm. xi. (1743) L 
260 It being so short and expedite a way for the ending of 
controversies. 

fig. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 374 Is there in the 
world any thing more certain and expedite then that what 
you see. .should be judged to be that which you see. 

b. Of an action or motion : Unrestricted, un- 
embarrassed ; easy, free. 

3578 Banister Hist. Man it. 40 The expedite mouyng 
of the armes procured thereby. 3677 Cary Chronology 11. 
n. 1. ii. 190 The Exposition of that place being to me easie, 
expedite, and literal. 1693 Ray Creation n. (1704) 327 The 
Provision that is made for the easie and expedite Motion of 
them [the bones]. 

2. Of soldiers, etc. (after L. use): Lightly 
equipped, prepared for moving quickly. 

1609 Holland Amin. Marcell xxi. it. 169 The most expe. 
dite and lightest appointed companies of his auxiliarie 
forces. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 182 Hee sent the Lord 
Chamberlain with expedite Forces to speed to Execester. 
1628 Hobdes Thucyd. (1822) 126 Eleven days journey for an 
expedite footman. 3737 Whiston Josephus' Aniig. Dissert, 
in. xi. With them cohorts that were expedite and nimble. 
3792 Burke Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1842 I. 584 To sup- 
port the expedite body in case of misadventure. 

b. Unencumbered, free to move, active, nimble. 
36x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus L 6 The I ewes, .tuck up 
their long garments to make them more expedite and free 
to a journey or busines. 3748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 1. i. 
§ 2. 84 Death may. .render us more expedite in the Pursuit 
of our true End. 3794 Burke Petit. Unit. Wks. 1842 II. 
478 A smaller number more expedite, awakened .. cour- 
ageous. 

3. a. Of persons: Ready for action; prompt, 
alert, ready. 

1603 Bp. Barl owCouf. Hampton Crt. in Phcttix 1 . 148 The 
king, .in points of Divinity shewed himself so expedite and 
perfect. 1641 * Smectymnuus * Anstv. xii. (1653) 47 The 
Arians were very expedite in worldly affaires. 1692 South 
Serm. (1697) I. 59 His faculties were quick and expedite. 

b. Of contrivances, instruments, etc. : Ready for 
immediate use, conveniently serviceable, handjr. 

3609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xvii. iv. 84 Now adaies a 
certame set and expedite number of letters, .declareth what- 
soever mans mind is able to conceive. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. 
Prot. \. Pref. § 31 If she once had this power.. expedite and 
ready for use. 3662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 8 The 
square letters are less operose, more expedite and facile. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. nr. ir. xv. (1852) 429 Several 
other contrivances made the whole more expedite for the use 
of them that consulted it. 2702 W. Roberts Looker-on 
(1704) I. 215 Their dress . . he wishes to be rendered as ex- 
pedite as possible. 

• 4. Of an action or process, a means, remedy, 
etc. : Prompt, speedy, expeditious. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Manky tide (1564) 56 Tokens of an 
expedite and easye deliuerance. 2609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell . xxxi. xvii. 431 Remarkable above the rest, was the 
profitable and expedite service of Julius. 1635 BRATmvArr 
Arccul. Pr. 142 A distemper, .requisite to have the expe- 
ditest cure. 3664 Evelyn Povtona Advts. (1729) 81 The 
vast Store of Cherries, .and their expedite Growth, a 2734 
North Exam. hi. viii. § 13 This [the writ de nomine re- 
plegiando] .. is .. more effectual and expedite than an 
Habeas Corpus. — Lives II. 392 A wrong determination, 
expedite, is better than a right one, after ten years vexation. 
Hence J* E'xpeditely adv., f E zpediteness. 

1560 Becon Jcrvel of TkyWks. (Parker Soc.) II. 4 J 8 , 1 fear 
lest my seiwant doeth not his message expeditely. 1681 Grew 
Musxum i. 19 Nature ., left his.. ears naked, that he may 
turn them more expeditely for the reception of sounds from 
every quarter. 1623 jn Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. i ,34 
With what alacrity, with what expediteness and uniformity 
of heart. 2635 Brathwait Arcad. TV. 11. 89 The expedite- 
nesse of his cure expressed the infinitenesse of his care. 
1684 H. More A usiv. Remarks E. rA A focal., etc. 240 The 
readiness and expeditencss of their Ministry. 

Expedite (e-ksp/doit), v. Pa. pple. 5 expe- 
dyte. [f. L. expedit - ppl. stem of expedire , f. ex- 
(see pref J) + ped-em foot. 

The L. word etymologically means * to free (a person's) feet 
from fetters' (the contrary of tmpcdlre'. sec Impede), hence, 
to free from difficulties, to help forward, to get (a work) out 
of hand, to dispatch, send off, etc.l 
’j*l. trails. To clear of difficulties; to clear up 
(confusion) ; to facilitate (action or movement) ; to 
disentangle, untie (a knot). Obs. 

2624 Lodge Seneca 1 The Bookes are. .confused in order., 
which a man though circumspect shall hardly expedite. 
2643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 10 To expedite these 
knots were worthy a learned and memorable Synod. 1^55 
Fuller Clt. Hist. 11. i. § 9 His (Ethelbert’s) power had 
influence even to Humber, .which aftenvard much expedited 
the passage of the GospeJ in England. 2667 Milton/; L. 
x. 474 A broad way now is pav'd To expedite your glorious 
march. 

fb. refi. To get (oneself) out of difficulties » 
to extricate, set free. Const, from. Obs. 

1626 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 172 Two things I 
commend to eucry one desirous herein to expedite him^elfe. 
as 661 Fuller Worthies, Exeter 1. 37s Thi< active Gentle- 
man had much adoe to expedite himself, and save Ins hie. 
1681 OLASviVLSadducismns 1.(1726) 85 She knows not how 
to expedite herself from gross corporeal Phantasms. . 

t c. To get (a person) out of the way; to get nd 
of, dispatch. Obs. 

2678^ Trial Coleman 25 Ashby brought ..Treasonable In- 
structions, .to expedite the King by PoLon. 
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2. To help forward, hasten the progress of. 

a x6i8 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) 62 Which hee doubted 
not "Would expedite his desires. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . 
iv. in. § 33 When a Royal Family is once falling, all things 
conduce to expedite their destruction. 2791 Cowper Odyss. 
vn. » 75 But expedite ye at the dawn of day My safe return. 
i8e8 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. sot 40 It will greatly 
expedite the working the proportions. . if . . all the statings 
be first made. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 550 The 
Speaker . . received from the City a thousand guineas for 
expediting a local bill. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vine iii. 
122 Nature.. expedites the process of flowering and seed- 
ing. 

b. intr. To push on with speed (in travelling). 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xr.lxvi. (1612! 281 And thence, to 
expedite for Ob, his Labours did reuiue. 

3. To perform quickly ; to ‘ get out of hand *, 
dispatch, accomplish. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch.sn. in Ashm. (1652) 169 In few 
words yt wylbe expedyte. 1618 Sir L. Cranfield in Fortese. 
Papers 61, I have signified his Majesties pleasure, .which 
wee will expedite. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii. § 9 The 
Virgin Mary, .is pretended to have shewed herself. . toEgwin, 
Bishop of Worcester, prompting him to expedite a Structure 
therein. 1698-9 Ludlow Mem. (1751! I. 139 The Earl of 
Ormond .. being willing'.. to expedite that service, accepted 
their invitation. *793 Smeatojj Edystone L. § 216 A place 
. .less capable of expediting my orders. C1850 'Lake Arab. 
Pits. (ed. Rtldg.) sS°We will, .expedite her business. 1871 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. iv. i. 235 Such is my wish: 
dare thou to expedite it, 

4. To send out, issue officially (a document, etc.) ; 
to dispatch (a message). Now rare. 

a 1626 Bacon New A it. iii. (1635) 149 Though such char- 
ters be expedited of course. 1648 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 
10 A positive answer to be expedited within fifteen days. 
*753 tr. Voltaire's Mior omegas 232 All the public acts 
were expedited in that [Norman] language. 18x5 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary (1876) IV. 303 Thither, also, I expedited 
a letter, under cover to the Duke. x8x8 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India . I. m. iii. 527 The instruments of government to be 
expedited. 1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 47 
When the Bull of Paul V was formally expedited. 

b. transf. To send out (fan army, munitions 
of war! ; to dispatch (a courier), rare. 

1606 Warner A lb. Eng. xvi. ci.398 Hee To expedite against 
Prince Rees an armie did decree. 1694 Luttrell Brief 
Eel. (1857) III. 347 Orders are sent to the Tower to expe- 
dite xo.ooo bombs and 10,000 carcasses to the lord Berkly. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xli. 246 A Russian courier 
was expedited to Stockholm. 

Hence E xpediter, E xpediting vbl. sb. 

1643 T. Case Quarrel, l of Covenant (1644)90 Thou hast 
not grace enough.. for the expediting thy self out of the 
next difficulty. 1678 Traits. Crl. S/ain 169 For the more 
diligent expediting of this, it would be convenient [etc.]. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. x/3 Expediter of the business 
of the House. 

Expedition (ekspfdi-Jan). Forms: 5 expe- 
diccione, expedision, 5-6 expedicion, -ieyon, 
-ycion, -ycyon, -itioun, 6- -itioa. [ad. L. ex- 
pedition-cm , n. of action f. expedtre : see Expe- 
dite v. Cf. F. expedition .] 

+ 1. The action of expediting, helping forward 
or accomplishing ; speedy performance or prompt 
execution (of justice, a journey) ; prompt supply 
(of anything^, dispatch. Ohs. 

2464 Paston Lett. No. 493 II. 166 The Kyng shall, .shewe 
his good grace and favour in the expedision therof. c 1477 
Ca.yton Jason 13 If hit plcse 3-0 u ye shal gyue me audience 
and goode expedicion. c 1489 — Blanchardyn xxxiv. ( 1 890) 
127 They retourned wyth-out expedicyon of that wherfore 
they were goon thy den 1528 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xiv. 
108 An}', .thing that might conduce to the furtherance and 
expedition of thecause. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (2821)1. 
92 The ambassatouris . .returnit but ony expeditioun of thair 
message. 1543-4 Act 3; Hen. VII I j c. 6 § 2 For reforma- 
tion wherof, and for the more expedition ofiustice hereafter. 
1543 W. Clebe MS. Addit. 4609 f. 409 in Turner Dorn. 
Archil. III. 79 For puryance and hasty expedition of the 
necessities aforsaide. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justins 
Hist. 65 b, Alexander. .prepared for reuengfull warre. .and 
for expedition thereof he desired of Demetryus, etc. 1649 
Answ. Petit. City Oxf. in J. Harrington Dcf. Rights 
Univ. Oxford (1 690) 29 There is as quick expedition in our 
courts as in any other courts. 

fb. The condition of "being expedited or set in 
motion ; only in phr. in expedition. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, ir. ii. 191 Let us deliuer our Puis- 
sance into the hand of God Putting it straight in expedition. 
1667 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 223 A Bill against 
Pluralityes is committed. Several other things in expedi- 
tion. 

2. A sending or setting forth with martial inten- 
tions ; a warlike enterprise. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. viii. heading , In this e.vpedi- 
cion towardes Colchos. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 59 Not- 
withstanding, he conquered not in that expedition. 16 6s 
Still ingfl. Oreg. Sacr. 1. iv. § n Strabo confesseth as 
much [ignorance] of the Western parts of Europe till the 
Roman expeditions thither. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 269 This was the best and most successful expedition 
I was in during this war. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VII. 

I viii. 3ir Ptolemy, having suppressed an insurrection in 
Cyrene, made an expedition in person to Cyprus. 

b. A journey, voyage, or excursion made for 
some definite purpose. 

1591 Shaks. Tzvo Gent. 1. iii. 77 You shall be imployd, To 
hasten on his Expedition. 1667 Milton P. L. vn. 193 
Mean while the Son On his great Expedition nowappeer’d. 
a 2716 Sotrrii Serin, iii. 12737)1. 81 A hard expedition, .to 
go amongst wolves. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge viii, It 
was not a very choice spot for midnight expeditions. 1868 


I Freeman Nonn. Conq. II. App. 536 This was not the last 
bagging expedition of Gervinus to our shore. 

3. cotter. A body of persons, also a fleet, etc., sent 
out for a warlike or other definite purpose. 

1603 Luttrell Brief Rel. III. 192 A draught is made out 
of the several regiments, .to goe on hoard the expedition. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville I. 11 Mr. . . Seton .. had 
accompanied one of the expeditions sent out by Mr. Astor. 
1863 Lyell Antiq, Man 37 M. Girard, of the French ex- 
pedition to Egypt. 1880 W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist. I. 104 
note. An expedition may consist of a single ship. 

1 4. The action of issuing or sending out official 
documents. Hence cotter, the documents sent 
out. Obs. 

* 5*3 Bradshaw St. IVcrburge 1. 2423 Whan they had op- 
tayned perfyte expedycyon Of all theyr bulks. 1533-4 Act 
25 Hen. VIII , c. 20 § 3 No person . . shall pay any soraraes 
of money. . for expedicion of any . . hulles, breues, or palles. 
1685 F. Spence House Medici 431 Leo did often . . examine 
the expeditions.. presented him to sign. 1706 tr. Dupin’ s 
Eccl. Hist. 16th C. II. v. 8/ The Seals, .of the Expeditions 
which he [the Nuncio] had made during his Legation. 

b. gen. after Fr. expedition. The sending forth, 
dispatch (of articles of any kind): 

1796 M. Perrecaux in Ld. A ucld amt's Corr. (1862) III. 
350 The expedition of the ‘ Moniteurs’ to the 8th of May. 
6 . The quality of being * expedite * ; quick 
movement; promptness, haste, speed. Also in 
phr. with expedition ; to + make , use, expedition. 

*5*9 Wolsey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 20 That expedicion 
be usyd in my persuts. 1590 Marlowe 2 nd Pt . Tamburl. 
iv. iii, To Babylon, Whither we next make expedition. 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii, 37 Even with the speediest 
expedition I will despatch him to the Emperors Court. 
1671 Milton Samson 2283 With winged expedition, Swift 
as the lightning glance. 1701 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 
IX. 54 With all possible vigilance and expedition. 1747 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 77 He was told to use all the Ex- 

? edition Possible. 1815 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 265 
low can expedition be expected from a body which we have 
saddled with an hundred lawyers. 

b. Readiness. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard.{ 16x8)4 In Alexander, .was a sub- 
tiltie, sharpnesse and expedition of wit most singular. 

6 . jR/iet . (See quots.) 

[2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11.(2625)98 Expeditio. .when 
many reasons of averment being numbred together, we 
make a confutation of them, each one in particular. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie hi. xix. (Arb.) 241 Expeditio, or 
the speedie dispatcher.] 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 250 
Expedition Is a figure when man}' parts or reasons of an 
argument being enumerated and touched, all are destroyed, 
save that only upon which the speaker intends to conclude, 
stand to, and rest upon. 

7. Comb, expedition-fee, -money, a fee or 
money paid for hastening the performance of any 
work ; expedition-squadron. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood iv. ii, If you will not let 
me make an end on't, I shall lose my expedition-fee. 1694 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (2857) HI. 366 Sir Clowdesly Shovell, 
with the expedition squadron, sailed out of the Downs. 
1725 Berkeley Let. 12 June Wks. IV. 112 The Charter., 
hath cost me 130 pounds, .besides expedition-money to men 
in office. 1794 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XV. 
41, 1 next inquired what expedition-money might have been 
given. 1866 Daily Tel. so Jan. 4/1 He claimed a sum of 
about £26,000 for expedition money. 

f Expedrtional, a. Obs. rare [f. prec. + 
-Alb] Of or pertaining to an expedition. 

C1601 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 234 In that exploit 
expedltionall against England intended. 

Expeditionary, a. {sb.) [f. as prec. + -ary.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to an expedition ; sent 
on an expedition. 

1817 Blachw. Mag. I. 201 The expeditionaiy troops de- 
stined to act against South America were reviewed. 1859 
Thackeray Virgin, xii. 96 The northward track which the 
expeditionary army had hewed out for itself. 1872 Pp.octor 
Light Sc. 204 Inviting them, in the name of the American 
expeditionary parties, to accept this much needed assistance. 

f B. sb. An officer who took care of dispatches 
at the Pope’s court. Obs. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
t Expedi’tioner. Obs. rarcg\ [f. as prec. + 
-ER 1 .] One engaged in an expedition. 

1758 Bp. Warburton Lett, (1809) 266 The Cherbourg ex- 
peditioners being twice drove in hither by contrary winds. 

Expeditionist, [f. as prec. + _-rs*r.] One 
who goes on an expedition ; an excursionist. 

1841 BlacFzu. Mag. L. 449 Her travellers and expedition- 
ists are exploring the frozen regions of either pole. 2861 
Temple Bar III. 393 Puffing expeditionists, .hurry helter- 
skelter through so many given cities- 1871 Proctor Light 
Sc. 103 The zeal of the expeditionists averted the risk. 

Expeditions (eksp/di-Jis), a. [f. Expedi- 
tion : see -tious.] Characterized by expedition. 

1. Of action, a voyage, etc.: Speedily performed. 
Of a method : Leading to speedy performance. 

Of an answer : Quickly given, ready. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 325, I. .promise you . .auspicious 
gales And saile, so expeditious, that shall catch Your 
Royall fleete farre off. 1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. (1729) 201 
Turning up of the Earth, .is to be preferr’d to Hand weed- 
ing, and more expeditious. 1692 Wagstaffe Vind. Carol. 
xiv. 96 A most expeditious Answer. 1709 Sharp Serm.yil. 
iv. 63 The . . short expeditious way of appealing to the Bishop 
of Rome. 1748 Anson's Voy. rr. xiii. 278 Capable of making 
an expeditious passage, a 2832 Bentham Whs. <1843) 1. 1S2 
Obviating a dissatisfaction, which expeditious measures 
would excite. 1866^ J. G. Murphy Comm. Ex. xii. 10 j 
Equipped for expeditious travelling. I 


2. Of an implement or weapon : Fitted for quick 
movements; handy, rare. 

1747 Smollett Regicide rr. ii. With the broad targe and 
expeditious sword. 

3. Of persons: Acting or moving with expedi- 
tion ; speedy. 

*599 Massinger, etc. Old Law 1, Let ns be all most ex- 
peditious. 1726 Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 3 He., 
desir’d I would be expeditious in going. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. III. 242 An expeditious set of workmen. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. III. xvii. 439 The German commission 
was as expeditious as the Spanish had been dilatory. 1881 
Jowett Thucyd. I. 162 An expeditious traveller, .will ac- 
complish the journey in eleven days. 

Expedi'tiously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] In 
an expeditious manner ; speedily, with expedition. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 1. Ii, He expeditiously prouided 
That part of land into his power to get. 2663 Boyle Wks. 

( 1772 ) II. ir, I once made a menstruum to draw it [the tinc- 
ture of the glass of antimony] more expeditiously. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones viii. xiii, The surgeon having very 
expeditiously, .finished his business. 2863 P. Barry Dock - 
yard Econ. 51 [Russia's] ships will be built cheaper andmore 
expeditiously. 

Expedrticrasness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being expeditious ; celerity; handiness. 

2708 Bond. Gaz. No. 4426/12 Whose audacious Attempts 
..are.. by the Expeditiousness of your Fleet, totally.. de- 
feated. 27x5 M. Davies /I then. Brit. I. 86 He was thought 
to have surpass’d . .Ovid for Expeditiousness in Versifying. 
1861 Smiles Engineers II. 222 The simplicity, economy, 
and expeditiousness of the plan. 

t Expe’ditive, a. Obs. [f. Expedite 4 - -ive.J 
Performing with expedition, expeditious. 

1617 Bacon in Speddmg Life & Lett. (1872) VI. ipi, I 
mean not to purchase the praise of expeditive in that kind. 
1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Expe'ditory, a. 06s. rare — ®. [f. L. expedit- 
ppl. stem of expedTre (see Expedite) + -out.] 
Making haste ; expeditions. 
a 2790 Franklin (cited in Worcester 1846). 

Expel (ekspe-l), v. Forms: 4-5 expelle, 6-7 
expell, 6 - expel, [ad. L. expell-Zre , f. ex- out + 
pelllrc to drive, thrust : cf. Compel. OF. had 
cspetlir , and in 15 th c. expeller . ] 

1. trans. To drive or thrust out; to eject by 
force. Const, from (rarely out of) also with 
double obj. (by omission of from). 

I a. With obj. a person, etc. : To eject, dislodge 
by force from a position ; to banish from, compel 
to quit, a place or country. 

C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayrnon xx. 446. Reynawde and 
his brethem were thus expelled out of it [mountalban]. 
2532 Moke Confut. Tindate Wks. 819/2 God., expelled 
those heretikes and scismatikes out of heauen. 2577 tr « 
Bullinger s Decadesiis ^ 838 The Apostles receiued power 
from the Lord, .that they should expell and cast them [the 
devils] out. 2628 Hobbes Thucyd. ^2822) 8 The Bcnotians 
. .expelld Arne by the Thessalians seated themselues in that 
Country IBceotia]. C2720 C. Fiennes Diary <x888) 266 
Such a State takes Care, .to Expel him their Dominions by 
proclamation. 2749 Wf.st tr. Pindar’s Olympic Odes xii. 

36 Sedition’s Civil Broils ExpelPd thee from thy native 
Crete. 2754 Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . xi. 229 He sent . . two 
knights, .to expel them the convent. 1863 Fr. A. Kemble 
Resid. Georgians. Bidding theelder boys, .expel the poultry. 

b. With a material thing as obj. : To drive out 
from a receptacle, etc. by mechanical force ; to 
discharge, send off (e.g. a bullet from a gun, f an 
arrow from a bow) ; to drive off or dislodge (a 
substance) from a chemical compound, mixture, 
solution, etc. Also, To expel forth. 

2669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. v. xii. 80 The Shot is . . ex- 
pelled with no other thing, than by the Air’s exaltation. 
2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth 111. (17231 isr It [water | 
is usualy expelled forth in vast Quantities, a 2700 Dfydf.n 
(J.), The virgin huntress was not slow T’expel the shaft 
from her contracted bow. C1790 Imisox Sch. Art 1. 74 
Expelling the water into the bason. 2807^ T. Thomson 
ChcmAzd. 3) II. 394 Alcohol, .absorbs about its own weight 
of nitrous gas, which cannot afterwards be expelled by 
heat. 2838 — Chern. Org. Bodies 168 Not capable of being 
expelled by a stronger base, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xi. § 512 If still more heat be applied .. the air will be en- 
tirely expelled. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 77 The matter., 
thus expelled from the powder by heat. 

c. Of the body or its organs : To cast out, eject 
(the contents, any foreign substance, excrements, 
etc.) ;= Exclude v. 7. Also said of the action of 
drags, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1893 The vertu expulsif, or ani- 
mal .. Ne may the venym voyden ne expelle. 2542 Borde 
Dyetaiy iv. (1870) 237 To expell . . all corrupt and contagy- 
ous ayre. 1547 — Brev. Health § 356 Vnto the tyme the 
matter be expelled .. out of the throte. 2671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. in. xxii. 395 Chervil expells wind. 2767 Gooch 
Treat. Wounds (ed 2) II- 216 Some months after, a piece 
of doth was expelled, till which time the wound kept open. 

1809 Med. Jml. XXI. 338 The child had been very recent Jy 
expelled from the womb. 2836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 5to'2 
There is an organ for. .expelling an inky fluid. 

absol. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 36 Other parts of the body . . 
are moued to expell by Consent. 

d. With immaterial object. In Math, formerly 
— Eliminate. 

cx$oo Lancelot 7271 Hir cusynace hath don al at she 
mycht. .to expel that thing out of hir thocht. 2540 Covkr- 
dale Fruitf. Less. i. Wks. 1. 259 To expel from us all pride 
and presumptuousness. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 76 You, 
brother mine, that .. Expelld remorse, and nature. 1622 
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DonKe Ignat, Conclave (1635* 7 He gloried of having €X - 
pelled an old Religion. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. ii. 14 These 
hardships quite expell'd the thoughts of an Enemy. 1828 
Huttos Course Hath. II. 49 note, The quantity c.. must 
be expelled from this formula. 2862 H. Spencer First 
print . 11. in. § 46 (1875) 160 Our ability to expel the idea 
from consciousness. 

2. To turn out, eject (a person) from a society, 
community, etc. Const, as in 1. . 

1534 Asse Bolevn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 116 II. 46 
Richard Herman., was., put and expelled from his fredome 
and felowshipe in the Englishe house there. 1648 Hunting 
of Fox 11 Yet were they., expell’d the University, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 215 His Scholar striving to expel 
all Poets liis poetic Commonweal. 1769 Junius Lett. xvi. 
69 The house of Commons have a right to expel one of 
their own members. 1820 Southey Life Wesley II 497 
Whoever acted contrary . . should be expelled the Society. 
1884 Pae Eustace 57 You are expelled from the house 
which you have indelibly disgraced. 

1 3. To reject from attention or consideration ; 
to refuse. Obs. 

1575 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 365 The com- 
mon welth are.. utterly expeld and let goe for lacke of loking 
to. 2591 Spenser M. Hubbcrd 95 Would you not poor 
fellowship expel, Myself would offer you t’accoinpany. 
1640-2 K irkcndbr. War -Comm. Min. Bk. (1855)5 The said 
day the Committie expelles the resounes preponit be Borge 
and johne Gordoun. 2742 Pope Dune. iv. 196 Each fierce 
Logician, still expelling Locke. 

+ 4. ‘ To keep off, exclude, keep out’ (J.). Obs. 
2602 Shahs. Ham. v. i. 239 Oh, that that earth [Cxsar’s 
dead body], which kept the world in awe, Should patch a 
Wall, t'expell the winters flaw. 

Hence Expelled ppl. a., Expelling vbl. sb. 
xa&ppl. a. 

2532 More Confut. Tin dale Wks. 1557 819/2 Receiuing 
of synne is expelling of grace. 1545 Raynold Byrth Man- 
ky tide (1564) 69 b, The expellyng of the second byrth. 2552 
Huloet, Expelled, expulsus. 1632 tr. BrueTs Praxis M. 
376 These stirre vp the expelling faculty. 2744 Berkeley 
Siris § 84 This expelling diuretic virtue consisted rather in 
the salts than the resin. 2774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. I. 
105 Hippias, the expelled tyrant of Athens. 2846 Greener 
.SV. Gunnery 293 How get you an equal pressure of the ex- 
pelling force? 

Espellable (ekspe'lab’l), a. [f. prec. 4 - -able.] 
Capable of being, or liable to be, expelled. 

1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 177 All other Kings, King, 
doms and States, are., expellable at his pleasure. 2802 
Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 225 The nitrous acid . . 
expellable even by the vegetable acids. 1839 Bailey Festus 
xix. 62/2 And that[soulJ Infernal, but expellable by prayer. 

Expellee (ekspelr). nonce-wd. [f. Expel + 
-f.e.] One who has been expelled. 

1888 Sat. Rev. 29 Dec. 758/1 The expellee would only be 
sure of a triumphant re-election. 

Expellent (ekspedent), a. and sb. Also -ant. 
[ad. L.expe//ent-ern, pr.pple. of cxfclUre to Expel.] 

A. adj. That expels or tends to expel. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 33 The construction of the gun 
being perfect.. can the expellant force be brought to an 
equal state of perfection. 1885 J. Strong Own Country iv. 
32 The cxpellent influences of Europe., send new waves 
of immigration to our shores. 

B. sb. An expellent medicine. 

2823 Crabb Techno l. Diet., Expellcnts , medicines sup- 
posed to expel morbid humours from the body. 

Expeller (ekspe-loj). Also 8 expellor. [f. 

Expel v. + -Eit 1 .] 

I. One who, or that which, expels. Const, of. 
2577 Holinshcd Chron. (1807) I. V. xvii. 585 The expeller 

of manie tyrants. 2647 Fanshaw tr. Guarini s Pastor 
Fido 11. Chorus , Unspotted faith, expeller of all vice. 2725 
Bradley Earn. Diet. II. s. v. Wind Cholick, The most 
effectual expeller of Wind. 2742 Waruurton Div. Legat. 

II. 288 Their mistake was only about the Expellor. 2794 
T. Taylor Pausanias ’ Dcscr. Greece II. 39 Jupiter 
Apomyius, or the expeller of flies. ^ 2846 Ellis Elgin Marb. 
I. 100 The Expeller of the Bacchidrc from Corinth. 

i 2 . - Expellent B. sb. Obs . 

2683 Salmon Doron Med. it. 443 A powerful expeller. 
Expend (ckspc-nd), v. Forms: 5-6 expende, 
oxspende, 6- expend. Pa. p t pie. 5 expect, 6 
expend, [ad. L. cxfcnd-crc, f. ex- out + fend-cre 
to weigh, pay. Cf. also Dispend, Spend.] 

I. To pay out, spend. It differs from spend in 
being less colloquial, and (in mod. use) in implying 
some determinate direction or object of outlay. 

1. Ira ns. To pay away, lay out, spend (money), 
•fa. To spend, make away with, consume in 
outlay. Obs. 

2477 Earl Rivers {Cuxlon) Dictes 10 6 By expending more 
lban his lyuelode comcth to. 2482 Caxton Ca/o Avlj, Zeno 
expended bothe liys goodes and the goodcs of his fader and 
played hit at the dyse. 2608 Shaks. Per. 111. ii. 20 Riches 
careless heirs May .. expend, a 1627 Hayward Edw.^ VI 
(1630) in The King of England wasted the French Kings 
country* and thereby caused him to expend such summes 
of mony as exceeded the debt. 

b. To lay out (money) for determinate objects. 
Const, in, upon. 

1484 Church tr, Ace. ll’igtofi Lir.colnsh. (Nichols 1797) 79 
For hiryng of 3 wrightes to mend y* belles . . expent 4 a . 
155* Huloet. Expend or laye out money. 1698-9 Ludlow 
Mem. J. 73 Fart of this sum I expended upon the garison. 
1763 Ld. Barrington in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 505 IV. 474 
Ii Z 50,000 had been given for that Speech, it would have 
been well expended. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VII. 323 
They began to doubt whether they were not about to c.v- 
I»end their resources less for their own defence, than, etc. 


1867 H. Wood Life's Secret II. 252 Too fond of beer, 
to expend in much else the trifle allowed them. 

ah sol. 2605 Bp. Hall Medit. Vows 11. § 54 The eare 
and the e3 r e are the minds receivers ; but the tongue is onely 
busied in expending. 2720 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. 
(1886) II. 64 To expend and layout very extravagantly in 
repairing the highways, See. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
332 They go elsewhere to enjoy and to expend. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To lay out, spend (blood, care, 
labour, time, etc.); to employ for a given purpose. 

c 2440 Gesta Rom. xv. 53 (Harl. MS.) The first dougnter. . 
is fe worlde, whom a man loveth so well, that he expendith 
alle his iif aboute hit. 2550 Bale Image Both Ch. 1. x. § 5 
More God desireth not of the Christian minister, than to 
expend his whole study, labour, and time for the light- 
ening of others. 2602 Shaks. H am. 11. ii. 23 To expend 
your time with vs a-while. 2728 Young Love Fame ii. (2757) 

97 These all their care expend on outward show For wealth 
and fame. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 

98 As much wisdom may be expended on a private economy 
as on an empire. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) 1. 
vii. 142 The blood that must be expended in the attempt. 
2854 Skeat Uhland's Poems 42 Thyself hast thou expended 
As every poet should. 2874 L. Morris To Unknown Poet 
ix, A humble healer thro’ a life obscure, Thou didst expend 
thy homely days. 

3 . To use up (material or force) in any operation ; 
also rejl. Formerly, f to consume (provisions) ; 
cf. Expense i c. 

2745 P. Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 9 To procure what 
fresn Provisions we could expend during our Stay. 2825 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 80 The quantity of water ex- 
pended in a minute was 965 pounds. 2859 Jewison Brittany 
xii. 293 The English archers .. having expended their 
arrows, drew their swords. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 11. xix. 329 
Gravity in this case has expended a certain amount of force. 
1869 Phillips Vesim. iii. 52 After the currents had expended 
themselves. 1872 Morley Voltaire (1886) 25 All the social 
feeling and intellectual effort . . seemed to have expended 
themselves. 

b. Naut . To lose (spars, masts, etc.) either in 
action or by storms, etc. Also, to use up (a quantity 
of rope, etc.) in winding it round a spar or a rope. 

2802 Nelson 23 May in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 384 An 
account . . of the spars expended in consequence of the Ac- 
tion of April 2nd. 2830 Marryat King's Own xli, Have 
you expended any boat's masts? C2860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Caiech. 34 Expend the spunyarn round both parts 
of the lanyard. 2882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 137 The 
heel rope is . . expended round the jackstay and boom. 

f II. 4 . To weigh mentally ; to consider, de- 
termine accurately. Often, to expend with oneself 
[after L. expendere seen mi] Obs. 

2531 Elyot Gov. ih. ix, Where fortitude expendeth euery 
thinge and acte diligently. 2533T1NDALE Lords Supper 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 266 Exhort every man deeply to 
consider and expend with himself, the signification of this 
sacrament. 2563 Homilies 11. Rogai. Week m. (1859) 491 
To expend the gracious good will of God to usward. 2625 
Hart Anal. Ur. 1. ii. 21 It behooueth the Physitian to. .ex- 
pend with himselfe..the strength of euery accident apart, 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man.To Rdr., Moral Evidences., 
are herein particularly expended and examined. 

Hence Expo*nded ///. a. 

2742 Young Nt. TA. iv. 296. What can awake thee un- 
awak'd by this, ‘ Expended Deity on human weal ’ ? 

Expendable (ekspemdab’l), a. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 
+ -able.] That may be expended. 

2805 W. Taylor in 'Ann. Rev. III. 240 That property 
should be dividable, transferrable, and expendable. 
Expender (ckspe’ndoi). [f. as prec. + -er 1 .] 
One who, or that which, expends. Const, of. 

2804 W. Taylor in Anti. Rev. II. 352 The expenders of 
rents are the most unproductive, .class of citizens. 2863 H. 
Spencer Priitc. Biol. 1. 11. i. § 49 Organisms which are large 
expenders of force. 2882 G. Allen C. Clout's Garden vii. 
(1883) 40 Flowers are mere expenders of food. 

Expending (ekspe’ndig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 3 .] The action of the vb. Expend: now 
only gerundial (Const, of). Formerly occas. : Ex- 
penditure ; consideration; consumption. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan.x i. Z ij b. This moch haue I learned 
by tne expending and waying of the text. 2562 T. Norton 
Calvin’s lust. iv. xx. (1634) 745 Money, which they waste 
upon mad prodigall expendings. 2605 Bp. Hall Medit. «J- 
Vmvs 11. § 27 If my money were another mans, I could but 
keepe it; onely the expending showesitmy own. 2610. — 
Apol. Brownists § n The holy expending of Sabbath dales 
appointed. 2745 P. Thomas Jml. Anson's Voy. 21 We 
likewise had fresh Beef for present expending plenty 
enough. 

t Expe’nditor. Law. Obs. Also 7 -our. [a. 
med.L. exfendilor , agent-n. incorrectly (on the 
analog}' of venditor , etc.) f. expendere : see Ex- 
pend.] One who has charge of expenditure ; spec. 
an officer formerly appointed by the Commissioners 
of Sewers to expend or disburse the money collected 
by tax for the repair of sewers ; also an officer of 
the British Museum (see quot. 1847). 

2409 in Hist. Co. Lincoln I. 69 Expcnditors . . shall have 
by the day is. 8d. Ibid., The said expcnditors shall have a 
clerk of sewers for the work. 2531-2 Act 23 Hen. VII l , c. 5. 

§ 3 Expenditours and other ministers and officers for . . the 
making of the premisses. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd 

III. 1 547/1 The charge of these two wats .. as nppeareth in 
the expcnditors books. 2622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 
134 A Collector, or Expcnditor, or other Officer of Sewers. 
27*6 Laws of Servers Z? The Expcnditor is the Person ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners, to . . expend the Money col- 
lected by the Tax. j 847 Evidence Royal Comm. Brit. If ns. 

2 V ou (Sir H. Eflis] were also the expcnditor?— That was an 
office . . always given to the principal librarian, /bid. 9 What 
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is the nature of his duties as expcnditor? — He receives the 
moneys. 

transf. 2646 J. Benbrigge Vsurci Acc. 29 We are but his 
(God’s) Expenditours. 

+ Expe’nditrix. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Exm\ 
ditor, after Lat. analog)’ : see -trix.] A woman 
who has charge of expenditure. 

a 2734 North Exam.w. iv. § 52(1740) 257 Mrs. Celier was 
the Go-between and Expenditrix in Affairs, which lay much 
in relieving of Catholics. 

Expenditure (ekspe-nditiiu). [f. med.L. ex- 
pendit-us, pa. pple. (irregularly formed after ven- 
ditus) of expendere (see Expend) + -i:rk.] 

1. The action or practice of laying out, paying 
away, or spending (money). Const, of At his 
envti expenditure (nonce-use) : at his own expense. 

2769 Burke On late Stale Nation 25 Our expenditure 
purchased commerce and conquest. 2776 Adam Smith 

IV. N. iv. ix, The collection and expenditure of the public 
revenue. 2873 Browning Red Coll. Nt.-cap 317 His shop 
. .turned out tne masterpiece, .at his own expenditure. 2874 
Green Short Hist. vii. 364 Her [Elizabeth’s] expenditure was 
. .ever miserly. 

b. transf The expending or laying out (of 
energy, labour, time) : often with notion of waste. 

2823 Lamb Elia Ser i. v. (2865) 45 To grudge at the ex- 
penditure of moments. x86<5 Geo. Eliot F. IIo/l(i868) 30 
He disliked all quarrelling as an unpleasant expenditure of 
energy. 2878 Browning Poets Croisic 54 After a vast ex- 
penditure of pains. 2890 Spectator 16 Aug., The National- 
ist laity disobey with much expenditure of speech. 

c. The action or process of using up or con- 
suming; consumption. 

i8iz Wellington in Guns'. Disp. IX. 141 We have made 
such an expenditure of engineers, that I can hardly wish 
for any body. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Ini. 11. i. § ti A pecu- 
liar expenditure of the substance of the muscular mass. 2863 

H. Spencer Princ. Biol. I. n. v. § 69 A mature animal, or 
one which has reached a balance between nutrition and ex- 
penditure. 1872 Tyndall Fragut. Sc. (ed. 6) I. xvi. 427 Its 
[the sun’s] combustion would only cover 4600 years of ex- 
penditure. 2879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. II. 194/2 The 
economical expenditure of ammunition. 

2. The amount expended from time to time. 

1791 R. Rayment ( title J, The Income and Expenditure of 

Great Britain of the last 7 years, a xBoo CotvrER Sparrmvs 
self-domesticated, A single doit would overpay The expen- 
diture of every day. 1844 H. H. Wilsox Brit. Indict III. 
331 A loss of life and tvaste of e.vpenditure. 1863 P. Barrv 
Dockyard Scon. 99 During the year 1860-61 the expendi- 
ture in these [mast-houses] amounted to [etc.]. 

Expense (ekspe’ns). Forms: 4-9 expence, 
5 expens, exspense, 6 exspence, 4- expense. 
See also Spence, [a. AF. expense (OF. espense), 
ad. late L. expensa, orig. pa. pple. fcm. of ex- 
pendpre : see Expend. Cf. Sp. expensas pi., also 
It. spesa, which is the only popular representative 
of the word in Romanic, the Fr. and Sp. forms 
being oflearned origin. 

Ger. speise * viand * is an early adoption of the L.word.l 
1 1. The action of expending ; the state of being 
expended. Ohs. Cf. Expenditure i. 

fa. Disbursement, spending, laying out (of 
money) ; an instance of this. Also occas. wasteful 
expenditure, extravagance. Person of expense : 
one who spends largely; so also, person of great, 
little expense. Ohs. 

2393 Gower Conf.l II. 253 That he mesurc in his expence 
So kepe, that of indigence He may be sauf. c 2430 Compl. 
Christ 169 in Pol, Rel. <5- L. Pocms( 2866) 179 My waast expen- 
sis y wole with-drawe. 2597 Bacon Ess., Expense (Arb.) 
50 Extraordinarie Expence must bee limited by the worth 
of the occasion. 2633 Ford 'Tis Pityv, This suddaine 
solcmne Feast Was not ordayn’d to riott in expence. # 2644 
Quarles Barnabas fy A*. (1851) 18 God is not honored in the 
expense of that money which is bedewed with the tears of 
the oppressed. <11715 Burnet Oivn Time (1766) I.. 13° 
A man of great expcnce. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 26 
T 3 This exuberance of money displayed itself in wanton- 
ness of expence. 2766 Fordvce Serin, yng. Won:. (1767) 

I. iv. 241 All of them . . dread a woman of expenec. 2794 
Godwin Cal. IVilliams 267 An obscure house of entertain- 
ment for persons of small expencc. 

fb. The expending or using up (of material or 
immaterial resources) ; the state of being expended 
or used up; expenditure (of substance, strength, 
labour, time, etc.); loss (of blood, etc., of men in 
battle, etc.). Obs. 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 523, I implore so much ev- 
pence of thy royalf sweet breath, as will vtter a brace of 
words. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xi. (1611) 36 With boot- 
lesse exjiense of jrauell. 2608 Vorksh. Trag. 1. x. 218 My 
body . . is yet faint With much expense of blood. s6z6 
Bacon Sylva § 352 Fire and Flame are in continual cx- 
pence. 1647 Si-rigge Anglia Ilrdiv. 1. ii. {1854) 14 After 
the expense of about fourteen men upon it, the design was 
given over. 2669 Worlidcf. Syst. Agile. (1681)293 They 
..move as other Meteors do, from a certain expcitce of 
their own substance the one way, which inforccth their mo- 
tion ^another. 1740 Power Pros. Numbers 70 The former 
require too great Expense of Breath to pronounce them- 
2752 Franklin Wks. 3840 V. 286 The sun is not wasted by 
expense of light. 2707 Nelson 23 June in Nicolas Dup- 
(1846) XII. p. cxliv, No service that could have made an 
expense [of stores], 

f c. Consumption (of produce, provisions). Obs. 
2587 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 256 The gentlemen 
commonlie make sufficient malt for their owne expenve* 
onclie. 2594 in Arb. Gamer I. 299 Proclamations for the 
expense and observation of Fish Days. 1668 Markham* 
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Way to Wealth ix. m. I. 96 To gather [Pears] for expence, 
for transportation, or to sell. 

fd. Loss (of a possession). Ohs . 

1600 Shaks. Sottit. xxx. 8 Then can I . . mone th* expence 
of many a vanished sight. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 1. 
iii, Enter upon.. Her honour, which she calls her chastity, 
And bring it into expence. 

t 2 . Money expended (cf. Expenditure 2 ) ; a 
snm expended. Ohs . 

(The apparent instances in recent use belong to 3 or 3 c.) 

# 13 8 * Wyclif Ex. xx i. 19 That he restore . . the expensis 
into leches. cz^ 6 o Fortescup. Ads. 4* Lim. Mon. 11714) 
32 If a Kyng be powre, he schal by necessite make his 
Expences.. by Creaunce of borrowyng. 1673 Temple Ess. 
1 rel. Wks. 1731 I. in The Country loses the Expence of 
many of the richest Persons, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. vii. 
{1691) 103 Where a People thrive, there the income is 
greater than the expence. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Antiq. 
xi. iv. § 9 You. .do not supply them with the expences. .for 
their sacrifices. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. nt. (ed. 2) 
402 The difference betwixt these, is the expense which the 
farmer may lay out. 

tratisf. 1692 Ray Dissol. World it. ii. (1732) 78 The Re- 
ceipts from the Rivers fall short of the Expence in Vapour. 
1693 Phil. Trans . XVII. 616 As to the Expence of the 
Sea-Water by Vapour, he concludes the Receipts of the 
Mediterranean to fall short of its expence. 

3. Burden of expenditure ; the pecuniary charge, 
cost, or sacrifice involved in any course of action, 
mode of living, etc., or requisite for the attainment 
of any object. Also transf [Originally a contex- 
tual use of 1 .] 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Eromena 27 Many com- 
panies of souldiers to be levied . .without a penny of expence, 
of either his, or his complices. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 
102 f xt, I have several little plain Fans made for this Use, 
to avoid expence. 1799 T. Jetferson Writ. (1859) IV. 277 
The direct tax and stamp tax will add two millions clear 
of expence. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. iii. 65 Those who can 
afford the expence, usually go to some part of the sea coast. 
1831 C. Apperley Chase , Turf, etc. 62 All got up ‘ regardless 
of expense'. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Char. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 62 The scale of expense on which people live. 
1872 Raymond Statist. Mines # Mining 135 A long list of 
legal expenses. 

Jig. 1839 Dn Quincey Recollect. Lakes Wks. (1862) II. 
214 Who took upon herself the whole expenses of the flying 
colloquies exchanged with stragglers on the road. 

b. Phrases, f To lie at expense : (of a prisoner) 
to be a cause of outlay. At an expense of: at 
a cost or loss amounting to. At the expense of : at 
the cost of (a certain sum), by the sacrifice of (some- 
thing) ; so at {a) great , little, etc. expense. To 
be at expense : to incur expenditure ; so, to put 
( a person ) to expense. To be at the expense's ex- 
penses (of) : to defray the costs (of) ; also const. 
to with inf. 

a x6io Healey Theophrastus (1636)41 Now what expence 
soever he is at, he proclaimeth. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary 
(1828) IV. 6 He lies at expense. I move therefore, to call 
him in. 1710 SteeLe Tatter No. 262 r 3 The new Pair of 
Gloves and Coach-hire that he was at the Expence of in 
her Service. C1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 153 Some 
part of that mer one Mr. Fleetewood has been at the Ex- 
pence to draine. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 418 r 7 He is 
at no more Expence in a long Vista, than a short one. 1713 
Guardian No. 9 T 4 Where, at the expence of 4 or 5000/. . . 
he built a new one. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. (1798) 
62 Vowing to guard the princess at the expence of his life. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1 . 1. i. 254 We have been at 
such expence and trouble. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
160 All operations between the tropics are at an immense 
expense of human lives. 1859 Musketry Instruct. 52 At 
a considerable expense, to erect marker’s butts. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 12 June, The home eleven had got 52 at an expense 
of two wickets. 

c. In pi. esp. : The charges, costs, items of out- 
lay, incurred by a person in the execution of any 
commission or duty ; ‘money out of pocket 1 ; also, 
money paid to a person in reimbursement of these. 

1382 Wvclif 1 Macc. x. 44 Expensisshuln be gouenof the 
kyngies resoun. .to bilde out the wallis of Jerusalem. 1460 
Capgrave Chron. 198 The old Edward had every month 
to his expensis a hundred mark. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xi. 
5 The chefe captayne gaue him his expenses with a re- 
warde. 1601 Shaks. Twd. N. m. i. 49 There’s expences 
for thee. 1656 Ben Israel Vind. Juaxorum in Phenix 
[1708) II. 410 Of the Tribute, Expences should be forthwith 
given unto the Elders. Mod. You will allow me my ex- 
penses. 

d. A cause or occasion of expense. Also transf. 
1873 H. Spencer Study Social, iii. 51 Exertion is a physio- 
logical expense. Mod. His sons have been a great expense 
to him. 

4. At on) the expense (f expenses) of a person , 
etc. : so that he defrays the cost ; * at the charges of’. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xx. 221 The grete Chane hah euery 
day folk at His costages & expense, c T477 Caxton Jason 
60 Appollo dide do make the arke. .at the expensis of the 
king. 1549 Com pi. Scot. xi. 89 He furnest . . tua hundretht 
lycht horse, on his auen expensis. 1609 Shaks. Per. iv. 
iii. 46 Us, At whose expense 'tis done. 1678 Butler Hud. 
111. iii. 456 Lawyers have more sober sense Than to argue at 
their own expence. 1697 Pottf.r Antiq. Greece 111. ii. 
(17x5) 7 The Soldiers were all maintain'd at their own Ex- 
pences. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 67 Our pi sea tor 
. .declined dining at our expense. 1873 Ad 36-7 Piet. c. 
71 § 59 The Secretary of State may . .cause any water-course 
to be widened at the expense of such board. 

b. transf. At the expense of a person (or thing ) : 
so that he (or it) suffers consequent loss, injury, 
or diminution. 


1695 Ld. Preston Boeth. Pref. 6 And so, at his Expence, 
advance a little Trophy of Reputations to themselves. 1754 
Sherlock Disc. (1759) L xiii. 344 Gratify our Envy at the 
Expence of our Neighbour's Reputation. 1807 T. Thomson 
Client, (ed. 3) II. 189 The copper wires, .were oxidized at the 
expence of the acid. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. Ind. II. v. ix. 
711 The interest of the subordinates, .is. .pursued at the ex- 
pense of the service. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. 1. vii. 
ix866) 120 There was obedience at the expense of . . feeling. 
1879 M. Arnold M ixed Ess. 234 But the lovers of Hampden 
cannot forbear to extol him at Falkland’s expense. 

5 . attrib. and Comb, as in expense-account • ex- 
pense-book, Natit. (see quot. 1867) ; expense 
magazine, a magazine in which a small portion 
of ammunition is kept for immediate use ; expense- 
reforming ; -saving adjs. 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit . Gunner (eA. 2) 80 Expence 
Books. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk, Expense books , ac- 
counts of the expenditure of the warrant officer’s stores, 
attested by the signing officers. 1839 W. F. Napier Penius. 
W ar xin. v, The explosion of an expense magazine. 1845 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India. { 1854) 174 There are, also, 
branch or expense magazines in the outworks. 1872 Ray- 
mond Mines 284 The item of roads is a big one in the ex- 
pense account. 1880 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 267 Any expense-re- 
forming proposal meets with scant courtesy from the House. 

f Expe nseful, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ful.] At- 
tended with or characterized by expense ; costly, 
expensive. Also, Given to expense, extravagant. 

1605 Chapman All Fools in Dodsley O. P. (1780) IV. 144 
To stay him yet from more expenceful courses. 1624 Wot- 
ton Archit. in Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 35 There is no part of 
Structuremoree.vpencefull thenWindows. 1667 Pep vs Diary 
(1879) IV. 389 The Duchess is not only the proudest woman 
in the world, but the most expensefull. x688 Lett. Present 
State ! Italy 162 The expenceful! humour that their late 
Marriages with France has spred among them, a 17x6 
South Serm. (1717) V. 147 An expenseful and laborious 
Education. 2775 in Ash. 

Hence + Expe-nsefully adv., in a manner in- 
volving much expense, f Expe'nsefnlness, cost- 
liness ; rarely (of persons') extravagance. 

1631 Weever A tic. Fun. Mon. 316 Sir William Sidley, a 
learned Knight, painefully and expensfully studious of the 
common good of his countrey. <*16x3 Ovf.rbury Arch- 
duke's Country Wks. (1856) 232 The cause of the expense- 
fulnes of it [the war]., is the remotenesse of those provinces 
from Spaine. 1688 Ld. Delamer Ld. to daughter Wks. 
(1694) 34 She will., by her expencefulness leave her husband 
no better than she found him. 
t Expe'nseless, a. Obs. [f. Expense + 
-less.] Without expense. Of things : Inexpen- 
sive. Of persons : Free from expense, frugally. 

1644 Milton Edttc. 5 He. .may at some time or other, save 
an Army by this frugal l and expencelesse meanes. 1703 Penn 
in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 241 Keep my son as expense- 
less as maybe. 1712 Blackmore Creation (1786) xo8 What 
health promotes. . Is all expensejess, and procur’d with ease. 
1786 Francis the Philanthropist III. 1 52, I gave him my 
time for expenceless promises. 

Expensilation (ekspemsil?-Jm). Rom. Law. 
[ad. L. expensilation -cm, properly expensi lalio a 
setting down of expenditures. Cf. Acceptilation.] 
A process by which an existing cause of debt was 
merged in a new formal obligation (compare the 
English ‘account stated ’, and the contract of ex- 
change in the law merchant). 

1875 Poste Gains lit Comm. (ed. 2) 363 Expensilation or 
Literal contract. Ibid. 408 One species of Literal obliga- 
tion, namely Expensilation, .. was effected by an entry in 
these domestic registers. 

Expensive (ekspe’nsiv), a. [f. L. type *expen- 
slv-us f. expendere (see Expend and -iye) ; but early 
associated with Expense.] 
tl. Of a person: Given to profuse expenditure 
(of money, time, health, etc.); lavish. Of an em- 
ployment : Tending to consume (time, health, 
etc.). Const, of. Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm ., Universal Dun (Arb.) 74 Hee 
is now very expensiue of his time. 1655 Jer. Taylor Golden 
Grove (1659) 55 Use what innocent refreshment you please. . 
[but] let it not be too expensive of time, a 1656 Bp. Hall 
Episc. <$■ Liturg . Rem. Wks. (1660) 421. See whether any 
have been more expensive either of their ink, or their blood. 
1704 Steele Lying Lover n. (1747) 36 Young Men of this 
Age are . . so expensive both of their Health and Fortune. 
18x7 J. Gilchrist Intel!. Patrimotiy 112 A regular arrange- 
ment of extracts, .is. .more expensive of time. 

b. Fond of expense; extravagant. Now rare. 
1650 J er. Taylor Holy Living (1727) 99 What is it to me . . 
whether his wife be expensive, a 1698 Temple (J.), Frugal 
and industrious men are friendly to the established govern- 
ment, as the idle and expensive are dangerous. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia ix. v, She was far other than expensive. 
1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1873) I. 19 Sir Oliver, likewise an 
expensive man. 

c. ‘Liberal, generous, distributive’ (J.). rare. 
1678 Sprat. Serm. (1722) 103 An active, expensive, inde- 
fatigable goodness.. such as our Apostle calls, .a Labour of 
Love. 

2 . Of a thing: Attended with expense; costly, 
dear. To come expensive : see Come 24 b. Also fig. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 70 The two late ex- 
pensive and chargeable sieges of Buss. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Freart’s Archit. xxo Till .. the remedy [be] impossible or 
expensive. *1715 Burnet Own Time U734) 658 The 

Law of England is . . very expensive and dilatory. 1726-31 
Tindal Rapin' s Hist. Eng. <1743) I! - xv «- io 9 .. lived 
at so expensive a rate. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. j. xi. 
(1869) I* 232 To collect the produce of unimproved lands., 
would be too expensive. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, iv, It’s 


expensive keeping boys at home. 7865 Bushnell Vicar. 
Sacr. 11. i. 192 God . .will bend Himself to any most expen- 
sive, lowest^burden of sympathy. 1883 Froude Short 
Stud. I V.. 1. ii. 16 The father, .was unable to give the child 
as expensive an education as he had desired. 

b. transf. At cricket, of bowling or a bowler. 
x882 Daily Tel. 27 May, Barrett's bowling was getting 
rather expensive. 1891 Daily Navs 30 June 3/7 Mr. Ferris, 
the Australian, proving very expensive. 

+ 3. quasi-avfo. = Expensively. Obs. 

1796 E. Parsons Mysterious Wartting iv. 236 They lived 
very expensive. - 

Hence Expensively adv., in an expensive man- 
ner, with (great) expense. 

a 1631 Donne Let. to Sir H. G. in Poems 279 Our court 
tooke the resolution . . to receive him [the French PrinceJ 
solemnly, ceremoniously; and expensively. <2x745 Swirr 
(J.\ I never knew him live so great and expensively. 
1809-xo Coleridge Friend (1865) 146 Oiir immense military 
force is better and more expensively clothed. x886 Law 
Times Rep. LIII. 611/1 The liquidators could collect the 
outstanding calls, .less expensively than the plaintiffs. 

Expensive ness (ekspemsivnes). [f. prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being expensive or costly, or of 
requiring large outlay; costliness. 

1655 Fuller Hist . Camb. (1840) 224 Considering the ex- 
pensiveness of the place [Cambridge]. 5656 Pkynne Rights 
Eng. Frecjucn 21 The expensivenesse. .of their Law sutes. 
170*; Arbutiinot Coins viti. (1727)75 Their Highways, for 
their extent, solidity or expensiveness, are some of the 
greatest monuments of the grandeur of their Empire. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. x, That, .celebrity which makes an 
artist great to the most ordinary people by their knowledge 
of his great expensiveness. 1882 Seeley in Macrn. Mag. 
XLVI. 457 The expensiveness of the wars. 

2 . Disposition to lavish expenditure, extrava- 
gance. Now rare. 

1642 Fuller Holy «$• Prof. St. t. xiv. 45 Ulrick Fugger . . 
was disinherited of a great patrimony onely for his studious- 
nesse, and expensivenesse in buying costly manuscripts. 
1796 Jane Austen Sense 4- Sens. nr. xi. 304 His expensive- 
ness is acknowledged even by himself. 2819 L, Hunt In- 
dicator No. 1 (1822) I. 7 An improved knowledge which 
does not confound good taste with expensiveness. 
Expergefacient (ekspsuidg/f^'/ient), a. rare. 
[ad.L. expergefacient-cm , pr. pple.of expergefacerc: 
see next.] Awakening ; of a nature to rouse or 
wake up. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 1 17 Which, .would prove as exper- 
gifacient [sic] as a sternutatory to the parties addressed. 

Expergefaction (ekspauidsifarkjbn). Now 
rare. [ad. Jate L. expergefaciion-em , n. of action 
f. expergefaclre, f, experg-ere to awake, rouse -f 
facere to make, cause.] The action of awaking or 
rousing ; the state, condition or fact of being awak- 
ened or aroused. 

1638 O. Sedgwicke Serm. (1639) 15 An heavenly experge- 
faction. 2651 Biggs New Disp. r 204 The dilatory ex- 
pergefaction from a disease. 2660 Howell Parly of Beasts 
45 Having, after such a long noctivagation. .return’d to my 
perfect expergefaction. 1824 Btackw. Mag. XV. 94 An- 
other propitious recollection ; namely, my first experge- 
faction at Farsa. 1827 G. S. Faber, Sacr. Calendar 
Prophecy (1844) III. 118 The first Head, after a long reign 
of more than 1800 years subsequent to its expergefaction 
by Augustus, etc. 

Expergefactor (eksp5:J l dgffrek , t3.i). [ogent- 
n. f. L. expergefaclre (see prec.).] One who, or 
that which, awakens; an awakener. 

1823 Mechanic's Mag. No. 7. xo8 The newly invented 
Hydraulic Expergefactor rings a bell at the time when a 
person wishes to rise. 

fExpo'rgefy, v. Obsr ~ 0 [ad. L. expergefac- 
ere : see prec. and -fy.] traits. To awaken. 

1623-6 in Cockf.ram. 

+ Exp ergi* scene e« Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. ex- 
Pcrgisccnt-em, pr. pple. of expergisci to awake, be 
awakened : see -ence.] An awaking from sleep. 

*1x734 North Lives (1890) III. 144 If it will save him 
I should perceive a plain expergiscenee though I had na 
sense of drowsiness. 

Experience (eksple-riens), sb. Also 4-6 ex- 
periens, -ians, -yens, 5-6 experyenee. [a. Fr. 
experience, ad. L. experientia , f. experient-em, pr. 
pple. of experlrT to try, put to the test.J 
^ 1 . The action of putting to the test ; trial. 7 b* 
make experience of: to make trial of. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xlii. 15 Now y schal take experience 
[1382 experyment] of 30U. X393 Gower Couf I. 14 At 

Avynon thexperience Therof hap gaue an euidence. 1596 
Spenser F.Q. v. i. 7 Of all the which. .She [Astrsea] caused 
him [Artegall] to make experience Vpon wild beasts. 1631 
Shirley School of Complement j. i. Make Experience of my 
loyalty, by some service. 2668 Wilkins Real Char. Ep. 
Ded. A ij b, The Art of Shorthand . ; much wondered at by 
Travailers, that have seen the experience of it in England. 

f b. A tentative procedure ; an operation per- 
formed in order to ascertain or illustrate some 
truth ; an experiment. Obs. 

1x384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 280 , 1 prove it. .Be experience, 
for if that thou Threw in a water now, a stone [etc.], c *4*0 
Pallad. on Husb . vm. 47 Nowe have I made inoculacion 
Ofpere and appultree: the experience Hath preved wel. 
1576 Baker Jeivell of Health 112 a, The Auct hour, .hath 
both seene, and done many experiences worthy memoric. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 60 They will tell you 
a story of I know not what experiences they have made, 
when alas they never knew that an Experiment must hold 
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in all its parts. 1678 R. R[ussell] Geber 11. i. iv. i. 86 Ail 
which, .we shall, .declare, with their Causes and with easie 
Experiences. 1763 Eliz. Carter in Pennington Mem. 
<*8i6) I. 301, I was. .assured, by people who have made the 
experience, that fete.], 

f 2, Proof by actual trial ; practical demonstra- 
tion. To put in experience : to fulfil in practice. 
Obs. ; passing into 3 . 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, u. § x, 1. .found the point of my 
rewle . . a lite with-inthe degree & than haddy of this con- 
clusioun the ful experience. X393 Gower Conf. II. 13B Thus 
hath this Icing experience, How fooles done the reverence 
To gold. 1447 Bokf.kham Seyntys (Roxb.) 5, I had hereof 
good experyence. 0x489 Caxton' Sonnes 0/ Ayinon xxii. 
469 Ye maye well perceyve the experyence of it every day. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxix. 96 Augustyne . . wamvd them . . 
that, .they shuld . . receyue warre and wreche ; the whiche 
was after put in experience by Ethelfridns Kyngeof North- 
umberland. IS94 Marlowe & Nashe Dido tv. iv, And now 
to make experience of mylove.FatrsisterAnna, lead my lover 
forth. 26x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. i. § 1. 261 The ex- . 
perience that Pyrrhus hath giuen, of the Roman power, in j 
his dayes. 17x3 He Foe Fain. Instruct. 1. 111.(1841) I. 58, 

I have a full experience of that, and thought my happiness 
always complete in it. 

3. The actual observation of facts or events, con- 
sidered as a source of knowledge. 

1377 Langland P. PL B. XViii. X51 Thorw experience .. I 
hope bei shal be saued. 1563 Fulke Meteors (1640) 13 
Therefore the Mariners by experience trying, that one 
flame.. signified tempest at hand, supposed the same flame 
to be the goddess Helena. 1577 B. Gooch H ertsbacli s 
H usb. in. (1586) 121 b, To poure into his mouth wine and 
oyle. .we finde by experience, is verye good. 1651 Withe 
tr. Primrose s Pop. Err. 1. xiv. si Experience teacheth that 
Agarick purges fleame. 1736 Butler A nal.x. ii. 35 It js not 
so much a Deduction of Reason, as a Matter of Experience. 
1764 Goi.dsm. Trav. 371 Just experience tells . .That those 
that think must govern those that toiL 1785 Reid hit. 
Powers 627 Experience informs us only of what has been, 
hut never of what must be. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 11. 1. (1851) 76 The. .only ultimate source of our know- 
ledge of nature and its laws, experience ; by which we 
mean.. the accumulated experience of all mankind in all 
ages, registered in books or recorded by tradition. 1851 
Helps Friends in C. I. 19 By making men as gods, enabling 
them to understand without experience. x86z [Sir J. F. 
Stephen] Ess. by a Barrister 329 Daily experience informs 
us of the consequences. 

4. The fact of being consciously the subject of 
a state or condition, or of being consciously affected 
by an event. Also an instance of this ; a state or 
condition viewed subjectively ; an event by which 
one is affected. 

1382 Wycuf Gen. xxx . 27 Laban seide to him..thur3 ex- 
peryens Y haue lernyd for God hath tflissid to me for thee. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 1 Experiens. .were ynough for 
me To speke of wo that is in mariage. 14. . Purific. Marie 
in Tundale's Pis. 129 To have experiens Only of chyldyng. 
c 1532 Dewes lntrod. Fr. in Palsgrave 1049 Please God 
that ye understands it by experiens. 1615 J. Stephens 
Satir. Ess. (ed. 2) J72 A complete man. .knowes what ex- 
perience can teach, but is not taught by experience. 1693 
C. Mather Wond. htvis. World, Churches, whose Com- 
municants have been seriousl}’ examined about their Ex- 
perience of Regeneration. X846 Hawthorne Mosses (1S83) 
47 A man of science who .. had made experience of a 
spiritual affinity more attractive than any chemical one. 
1848 Macaulay Ilist. Eng. II. 254 Both.. had learned by 
experience how soon James forgot obligations. 1874 Miss 
Mulock My Mother <$■ / 8 Many another girl has gone 
thro’ a similar experience. 1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 
269 Another unlooked-for experience was in store for us. 

b. In religious use : A state of mind or feeling 
forming part of the inner religious life ; the mental 
history (of a person) with regard to religious emo- 
tion. Also at trib., csp. in Experience-meeting, , a 
meeting {e.g. a Methodist class-meeting or love- 
feast) held for the recital of religions experiences. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) sg Testified unto by the Ex- 
perience of them that truely believe. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
It. 47 ntarg., A Repetition of Christiana’s Experience. 
n x 7SS J. Edwards Irks. III. 32 Those experiences which 
are agreeable to the word of God are right. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess. Ser. 1. 236 The rapture of the Moravian and 
Quietist..the experiences of the Methodists, are varying 
forms [etc.]. 1854 H. Miller Footpr. Great, xiii. (1874) 235 
Ought the Christian controversialist to avail himself, in this 
question, of the experience argument? 1857 Goodrich Re- 
coll. I. 214 I At these meetings] there was praying, and ex- 
horting, and telling experiences, and singing, .sentimental 
religious hymns. 

6 . In senses 3,4 often personified ; csp. in various 
proverbial phrases. 

c 1450 Nun 150 in E. E. P. 142 4 What ys yowr name, dame 
empry:>e?' Schc scyde 1 my name ys experience.’ 1573 Tim me 
Calvin on Gen. 24Q Experience.. is the schoolmaistresse of 
fooles, 1590 Sir J. Smyth. Disc. Weapons Sig. '*2 b, Ex- 
perience is the mother of Science. 1611 Shaks. Cyittb. iv. ii. 
34 Experience, oh thou disproou’st Report. 1650 Br; Hall 
Balm Git. 301 If experience be the mUtresse of fools, I am 
sure it is the mother of wisdome. 1667 Demy Chr. Piety 
104 Experience is the daughter of.Time. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey v. i. Experience is tfic child of Thought. 

G. What has been experienced ; the events that 
have taken place within the knowledge of an in- 
dividual, a community, mankind at large, either 
during a particular period or generally. 

i6o7 > NoRm;s Snrv. Dial . 31, I can finde nothing in mine 
experience to contradict your specclu . 1759 Robertson 
Hist. Scot. I. vi. 423 Her animosity against the queen of 
Scots was greatly augmented by recent experience, i860 
Mill Repr. Govt. 4,1865) 141/2 Profound study of Indian 
experience. 


7. Knowledge resulting from actual observation 
or from what one has undergone. 

1553 Eden Treat. Ne^ve Ind. (Arb.) 7 It hard el ye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophic & common experience. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. i. 26 Jaj. Yes, I haue gain’d my ex- 
perience. Eos. And your experience makes you sad. 1607 
Norden* Surz\ Dial. 39, 1 have no further experience of you 
then the bare report of ray Tenant. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot. Ep. Ded., Having no old experience of the Dura- 
tion of their Relics. 1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life fy 
Writ. (1832) III. 20 Most men have the generosity.to pay 
for their own experience, i860 Tyndall Glac . 1. ii. 22, I 
had had but little experience of alpine phenomena. 

fb. A piece of experimental knowledge ; a 
fact, maxim, rule, of device drawn from or approved 
by experience ; cotter . something expertly fash- 
ioned. Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Prcf. 24 This Arte [Astrology*] is fur- 
nished with many other great Artes and experiences. 
1577 B. Googe Heresbach's . Husb. iv. (1586) 170 Some 
have an other experience for this purpose, and that is 
Potshardes beaten small . . and given unto them [Doves]. 
1588 Shaks. L. L.L. iii. i. 27 How hast thou- purchased 
this experience? 1621 Bolton Stat. Irel. 330. Sir Percy 
Sidney . . hath . . found amongst other experiences the 
great abuse of the ctergie there. 1657 T. Barker Art 
of Angling (1659) 51, I have found an experience [i. e. 
salmon roe as bait] of late which you may angle with, and 
take great store of this kind of fish. 2669 Sturmy Mari- 
ners Mag. 1. ii. 14, I will add.bne old approved Experience 
for the Mariners use . . that is, to cut Hair, the Moon in 
[Taurus, etc.]. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. rc8 Here I 
saw the schools, .full of pretty curiosities and experiences. 
Mechanical, Mathematical, and Hydraulical. 

8 . The state of having been occupied in any de- 
partment of study or practice, in affairs generally, 
or in the intercourse of life ; the extent to which, 
or the length of time during which, one has been 
so occupied ; the aptitudes, skill, judgement, etc. 
thereby acquired. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, He ought to haue thexpericnce. . 
to knowe what thynge right is. 1494 Fab van Chron. 3 To 
theym that .. haue in Cronycles full experyence. 1509 
Fisher Fun. Serin. C’tcss Richmond VVks. 292 The duke of 
suthfolke. .was a man of grete experyence. 1511-2 Act 3 
Hen. VII 7, c. xx To the perfecte knowlege wherof bee 
requisite bothe grete lemyng and ripe experience. 1586 J. 
Hooker Girald. Irel. ti. xl. in Holinshed, By reason of 
their continuall wars they are very valient, bold, and of 
great experiences. x$yz Shaks. Two Gent. it. iv. 69 His 
yeares but yong, but his experience old. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. 1. 1x702) I. 38 Observations, and Reflections; 
out of which, that, which is commonly call'd Experience, is 
constituted. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 98 P 2 You are stricken 
in Years, and have had great Experience in the World. 
1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 2 There is need of. . those 
Habits in Business called Experience. 1770 Burke Coir. 
(1844* I. 240 His experience in the world is but moderate. 
1828 WHATELY.fi/5r/. 11. § 7 The authority derived from Expe- 
rience. 

transf. 1880 Miss Bird Japan 1. 124 Making a difficult 
meal from a fowl of much experience. 

Experience (ckspl» riens), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. f 1- trans. To make trial or experiment of ; 
to put to the test ; to test, try. Ohs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe ill. vi. (1541) 62 b, In extreme 
necessitie it were better experience some remedy, than to do 
nothynge. ' 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. in. 195 Alexander 
. .experienc’d him in some intricate business, and found him 
a person of worth. x68i Chetham Angler’s Vade-m. iv. 
5 14 (1689)46 Having never experienced them for these Fish, 
I dare not be positive. 1774 Pennant Tou>-Scot. in 2772, 
368 Persuade their governess to experience their zeal. 1780 
in Picton IP pool Mimic. Rec. (x886) 1 1. 200 That the expences 
of the Sessions dinners, .be experienced for a few Sessions. 

tb. To ascertain or prove by experiment or 
observation ; chiefly with sentence as obj. Also 
rarely, To prove or reveal (a thing) to (a person) 
by experience. Obs. 

1533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1541' G iij b, I my selfe have 
often experienced, the best remedy is [etc.]. 1656-7 Bur- 
tons Diary (1828) I.. 333 This Quartermaster. .had one 
hundred good horses in town, .for what purpose time will 
experience. 1690 Lady Russell Lett. cxvi. II. 80 This trial 
has. .experienced to me my sad weakness. 1750 tr. Leo- 
nardos' Mirr. Stones 82 It has been experienced, that if it 
be hung about the neck, it will cure the epilepsy. 

2. To have experience of; to meet with ; to feel, 
suffer, undergo. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza s Hist. China 340 [He] declared 
unto them, as one that had experienced the same, the re- 
warde of that good deede. 1645 Saltmarsh Open. Prynnc's 
New Bk. 3 We experience in part some remainders of Pre- 
lacy. 1646 — Smoke in Temple 56 [The author defends his 
use of the verb (sec prec. quot.) on the ground that useful 
neologisms are permissible]. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. ii. Wks. 
1874 I. 45 The whole passage is. .applicable to what we ex- 
perience in the present world. 1773 J.. Allen Serin. SI. 
Mary’s Oxf. 2j They who experience his loving kindness. 
1847 Mrs. A. Kerr HistServia 334 He was himself soon to 
experience a similar fate. i 86 oTyndall( 7 Aw. i. xviii. 129, I 
experienced no trace of mountain sickness. 

b. To learn (a fact) by experience; to find. 
With direct obj. and compl. inf., or with sentence 
as obj. Now rare. 

1580 Sir P. Sidney Arcadia (1613) 207 Pamela.. had now 
experienced how much care doth.sollicite a lovers heart. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 65 The divine government, which 
we experience ourselves under the present state. 1739 
La Dr lye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 63 That River is 
experienced not rapid enough to occasion any Damage to 
the Piers of those Bridges. 1706 H. Hunter \t. St.- Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 621, I then experienced what I knew 


before hand, that there are [etc.]. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <? 
It. Jrnls. I. 88, 1 have experienced that a landscape aid the 
sky unfold the deepest beauty. 

C. transf. Of a thing : To meet with, undergo. 
17 86 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) U- -4 The treaties, have 
experienced greater delay than was expected. 1794 Sulu- 
van View Nat. I. 217 Holland often experiences a degree of 
cold greater than countries placed under higher latitudes, 
2828 J. M, Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 198 The resist- 
ance experienced by the base of.the cone. i883 Burcox 
Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xn. 420 His bodily strength was., 
visibly experiencing decay. 

d. To experience religion : to be converted. U. S. 
a 1852 Mrs. Whitcher IVidcnv Bedott Papers (1883) xx. 
80 He was a wonderful pious pedlar, .had jest experienced 
religion. z868 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xii, Some 
went so far as to doubt if she had ever experienced religion, 
for all she was a professor. X89X Mrs. K. D. Wigcix 
Timothy's Quest. 136 You’d think nobody evcrexperienccd 
religion afore, he’s so set up ’bout it. 

•f XI. 3. a. To give experience to ; to make ex- 
perienced ; to train (soldiers). Also, in passive : 
To be informed or taught by experience (Const, of \ 
or with subord. clause). Obs. 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 64 Well ex- 
perienced that mistruste or confidence depended on ibe 
first casualliie of the battaile. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 
(1673) 249 The Foot-men . . being experienced to run sud- 
denly with the Horse men, leaped into the battail. 1622 W. 
Parkes Curtainc-Dr. (18761 33 Whom no try all can experi- 
ence, whom no destruction can forewarne. 1621 Lady M. 
Wroth Urania 509 Able to heare of Cupid, though not .. 
experienced by wound of his force. 1627 Sir R. Cotton 
Short View in Phcitix I. 70 The King, by this experienced 
of the intents of his rebellious lords, and finding, etc. 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 567 Experience thy Soule in the com- 
forts of Christs dying. 

+ b. To gain experience in, practise the use of 
(arms). Obs. rare. 

1727 W. Harte Statius' 6th Thebaid 24 The youthful 
sailors. .Their arms experience, and for sea prepare. 

Experienced (eksple-rienst), ppl. a. Also 
6-7 -eno*t,-e:nst. [f. Experience^, and^. + -ED 1 .] 
I. Of persons, their faculties and powers ; occas. 
of animals, and humorously of inanimate things ; 
Having experience ; wise or skilful through ex- 
perience. Const, in, f of. 

*S7fi J. Knewstub Conf ut, (1579) Q ij b, Men not experi- 
enced of his goodness particularly must needs think, etc. 
2592 Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 28 The worshipfull 
company of experienst chirurgions. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 
j. iii. 68 To his experienc’d tongue. 1654 Cromwell Sp. 4 
Sept. (Carlyle', It will be the wisdom of all knowing and 
experienced Christians to do as Jude saith. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 568 He through the armed Files Darts his experi- 
ence eye. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840' 328 A 
crew of fifty men, alt able and experienced sailors. 1727 Swift 
Vanbrugh’s House , Th* experienc’d bricks that knew their 
trade. 1832 Kt. M artineau Hill <$• Valley ii. 29 The stray 
sheep may come back experienced in pasturage. 1849 Tno* 
reau Week Concord Rzv. Saturday 27 His old experienced 
coat hanging, .straight and brown as the yellow pine back. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 325 At that Board sate 
Godolphin the most prudent and experienced . . of finan- 
ciers. 

absol. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 1 76 Graue testimonies.. 
of the. .wisest, and most cxperiencea. 1838 Lytton Alice 
13 The young ever wonder why the experienced should be 
sad. 

+ 2. Of remedies, etc. : Tested, tried, approved. 
1569 R. Androse (title), Alexis' Secrets.. containing 680 
and odd experienced medecines. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees! 1 The experienced adage * omne animal genet at 
sibi simile ’. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 2 It is the most certain, 
known, experienced truth in ehe World that all men muvt 
die. 1780 Johnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 24 Aug., To .. 
counteract by experienced remedies every new tendency. 

3. Met ■with in the course of experience ; felt, 
suffered, undergone. 

1604 Stirling Aurora Song ij. 8 For long experienc'd wo 
well witnesse beares, That teares cannot quench sighes. 
1633 P. Fletcher Pur/le f si. xu. xxxvii, Too well we know 
his power by long expcrienc't harms. 1686 R. Dunning 
Overseer of Poor 7 The experienced effects of our Method. 
1849 50 Alison Hist. Europe VIII, Ii. § xx. 235 A cautious 
and guiltless reformation of experienced grievances. 

Hence + £xpo*riencedly adv., by experience. 

1617^ Strafford in Browning Life 289, 1 having felt [him] 
experiencedly to he very little friendly towards me. 

Experienceless (ckspD-riensles), a. [f. Ex- 
perience sb. + -less.) Having no experience. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 167 Unobservant or ex- 
perienceless. 1881 Avter.MissionaryGA. Y.) July 189 They 
started out homeless.. and experienceless. 

Experiencer (ekspl®*riensoj). [I. Exeeki* 

ENCK V . + -ER l.j . 

1. One who experiences something. 
x86a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 214 Neither doer, nor 
cxpcricncen 3889 Wright Chalice oj Carden xiii. o- A 
fine enthusiasm, of such potency. . that.. the cxpcricnccr 
of it has already in imagination attained unto the eml. 

1 2. One who makes experiments. Obs. 

2644 Dicey Nat. Bodies vuu 4 A curious experiencer did 
alfirme, that the Hkene<se of any obiect fetej. Hence x"S5 
in Johnson, 1775 in Ash, and in mod. Diets. 

t Expediency. Obs. rare . In 6 oxperiensio, 
-onsy. [ad. L. experiential sec Experience sb. 
and -knot.] = Experience sb. 6, 7 . 

2556 J. Heywood Spider 4- F. I iii. 33 Unknowne to oil 
that haue not felinglie Felt of the same, in their eepen- 
ensie. /Hd.WiL 101 Hauing in ait times had cnperien^jV 
Of rashc beginning of war. 



EXPERIENT. 

t Expe’rient, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. expo- 
nent -em : see Experience j//.] 

A . adj. Having experience ; = Experienced i . 
Experient of : acquainted with. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. it. 06 The wardeyne with his 
rodde experient May be therof thourgh putting every went 
[i.e. space dug]. CX523 Barclay tr. Mcvt tints Mirr. Gd. 
Manners Hiiijb, The manner.. Of a wyse Phesician or 
Leche experient. 1605 Chapman All Footes Plays 1873 I. 
I2i Which wlsedome sure he leam’d Of his experient father. 
1630 Lord Pcrsccs 29 The knowledge of the latter in these 
experient times seemeth unnecessary. 

absol. 1642 Herle Fuller Answ. to Feme To Rdr. 1 No 
man can wntewell of it, but he must, .eate the Roll . . the 
experient herein are only eloquent. 

B. sb. Something experienced, tested, or tried. 
1605 Timme Quersit. in. 156 This noble experient. 
Experiential (ekspl»:ri,e-njal), a. [f. L. ex- 

pcricnli-a (see Experience jA) + -AL.J Of or 
pertaining to experience or observation ; based on 
or derived from experience. Experiential philo- 
sophy : the system which regards all knowledge as 
derived from experience. So experiential philo- 
sopher, doctrine, etc. 

1816 Coleridge Siatcsm. Man. App. p. xi, The un- 
derstanding or experiential faculty, unirradiated by the 
reason, .has no appropriate object but the material world. 
1836-7 Sir. \Y. Hamilton* Mctaf/i. (1877)^ I; Hi* 54 It is 
called empirical or experiential . . because it is given us by 
experience or observation. 1871 Morley Voltaire { 1886 ) 67 
The same method . . presided over the birth of the experi- 
ential psychology. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. ii. § 58 
The experiential acquirement of knowledge. 1882-3 H. D. 
Calderwood in Schaff Fticycl. Relig. Knowl. 1224. The 
sceptical assault of Hume on the experiential philosophy. 

Hence Experie’ntialism, the theory or doctrine 
that all knowledge is derived from experience. 
Experie*ntialist, a supporter of, or a believer in, 
experientialism. Experie’ntially adv., with re- 
gard to experience, in experience. 

1865 Masson Pec. Brit. Philos. 37 As Mr. Mill has used 
the adjective ‘Experiential’ . . perhaps the substantive Ex- 
perientialism. .might be brought into use. 1870 Contemp. 
Rev. XIV. 286 The Experientialists are always saying to 
the Axiomatic moralists, ‘ You do not understand — we be- 
lieve in Conscience just as much as you do/ 1876 Fox 
Bourne Locke II. x. 114 Locke's piety.. did not make him 
less of an experientialist or utilitarian. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. Introd. 12/1 This trinall 
effect or spiritual! influence on the Soul is experientially true. 
1697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 124 The Reflex Act is ex- 
penentially known by the very Act it self. 1887 Mrs. C. 
Reade Maid o' the Mill I. xvii. 246 He is, socially, as 
well as experientiallj*, vastly her superior. 

f Expediently, adv. Obs. [f. Experient + 
-Ly-.] By or in experience; experimentally. 

1433 Lydg. Pilgr. Sowle v. xir. (1483) 107 Bodcly thynges 
ye men knowen experyently. 1504 tr. T. a Kcvipis 278 
That I may experyently haue the heuenly manna. 

Experiment (ekspe-riment). . Also 4-5 
-yment, 6 -imento. [a. OF. experiment, ad. L. 
experiment- um, n. of action f. experiri to try.] 

1. The action of trying anything, or putting it 
to proof ; a test, trial ; esp. in phrases, To make, 
f take (an) experiment. Const, of. Now some- 
what arch., and conveying some notion of sense 3 . 

1382 [see Experience sb, 1 quot. 1388]. 1542 Udall in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 7 Oons again to take experimente 
of me. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 36 To make another 
experiment of his suspition. 26x8 Wither Motto , * Nee 
Careo' (1633) 533, I want not much experiment to show 
That all is good God pleaseth to bestow. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Ace. New Invent . 6 The making the first Experiment thereof 
at Portsmouth. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 2 r 10 He may 
..make a cheap experiment of his abilities. 1778 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 241 The thing was worth the experiment. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. iii. 99 A short experi- 
ment of resistance. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men , Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 381 Here was an experiment, .of the powers 
of intellect without conscience. 

fb. An expedient or remedy to be tried. Obs. 
1586 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 120 The water, .is given 
to drinke. .as a certaine experiment. 1657 W . Coles Adam 
in Eden Ixxviii, You will find it a sure Experiment for the 
Quinsey. 1676 Lister in Ray’s Corr. (18481324 The vine- 
gar. .from Gallium luteum, which I have tried, and is a rare 
experiment. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. 146 At length I 
found out an experiment for that, also, which was this, etc. 

2. A tentative procedure ; a method, system of 
things, or course of action, adopted in uncertainty 
whether it will answer the purpose. 

3594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 307 Let him., 
cause some shepheards to try this experiment. 162s Bacon 
Ess., Innovations (Arb.) 527 It is good, -not to try Experi- 
ments in States. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 194 Begin 
again in ten or twelve Days . . to make Experiments. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. 582 Puritanism, .as a political ex- 
periment.. had ended in utter failure. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 72 The experiment had never been tried of rea- 
soning with mankind. 

3. An action or operation undertaken in order to 
discover something unknown, to test a hypothesis, 
or establish or illustrate some known truth. 

a. in science. 

2362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 157 Experiments of Alyonomye 
Of Alberdes makynge, Nigromancyeand periraancie. CX400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 7 (MS. A.) Conlermyngc my wordis . . 
wi)> experiment b at I have Ionge tyme used. x47 x Rir LE Y 
Comp.Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 189 Many Experiments I have 
had in hond. 2594 Plat {title), Diverse new and conceited 
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EXPERIMENTALISM. 


Experiments from which there may be sundrie both pleasing 
and profitable uses drawne. 1690 Locke Hwn. Und. iv. 
xu \ § 10 A Man accustomed to rational and regular Ex- 
periments, shall be able [etc.]. 2727 J. Keill Anirn. 

CEcon. {1738) 417 An Observation or Experiment carefully 
made. .leads us with greater Certainty to the Solution. 2842 
W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1850) 50 If the experiment 
be performed in an exhausted receiver., the substance form- 
ing the electrodes is condensed, 

b. gen. (transf.) 

Z S97 Hooker Ecct. Pol. v. 12 The gathering of principles 
out of their owne particular experiments. 2730 Hume Lib. 

# Neccss. 134 These records of wars [etc.] are so many col- 
lections of experiments, by which the politician..fixes the 
principles of his science. 

t c. The object experimented on ; the subject 
of an experiment. Obs. rare. 

a 1678 Marvell Let. Sit - f. Wks. 1. 431 Where you 
yourselves are the experiment. 

4. The process or practice of conducting such 
operations ; experimentation. 

26^8 R. R[ussell] Geber iii. n. 1. viii. 161 This is proved 
by Experiment. 2751 Watts Itnprov. Mind i. § 4 (r8or) 17 
This sort of observation is called experiment. 2794 J. 
Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 117 Experiment is the wise de- 
sign of a scientific mind, inquiring after the order of events. 
2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 76 By putting in action 
causes and agents over which we have control, and pur- 
posely varying their combinations, and noticing what effect 
takes place ; this is experiment, a 2862 Buckle Ctviliz. 
(1869)111. v. 462 Experiment, .is merely experience artifici- 
ally modified. 

d 4 5. Practical acquaintance with a person or 
thing ; experience ; an instance of this. Const, of 

2560 Rolland Crt. Venus 11. 662 He thairof had na ex- 
periment. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 101 Of his 
. .good behaviour [I] have had sound and large experiment. 
C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 113, I know by som experi- 
ments which I have had of you. 3699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 

4, I speak frotn Experiment. 2742 Middleton Cicero (ed. 3) 
II. vii. 255 This first experiment of Caesar’s clemency. 

1 6. Practical proof; a specimen, an example. 

2526 Pilgr . Pcrftyt. de W. 1531)209!), By apparicyons 
and many argumentes and experymentes . . he appered to 
his discyples. 2578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 264 This is a 
true experiment of our obedience, a 2628 Preston Nezv 
Covt. (1634) 302, I will give you an experiment of it ; you 
shall see two notable examples of it. 1684 tr. Eutropius 
vii. 277 [He] could not shew any experiment of himself., 
for. .when he was beat in a skirmish.. He kill’d him self. 

Experiment (ekspe-riment), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+ 1. /ram. To have experience of; to experience ; 
to feel, suffer. Ohs. 

1483 Caxton sEsop 3 And these thynges sene and ex- 
perimented Esope retoumed to his labour. 2503 Ske/h. , 
Katender Iii, He shall, .experyment evill fortunes. <2x577 
Gascoigne Wks. (1587) Ep., But a man of middle yeares 1 
who hath to his cost experimented the vanities of youth. 
2627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. xxv. 44 Having so often ex- 

f enmented his juggling. 2659 Hammond On Ps. iii. 7 
araphr. 23 Thy fatherly mercy, .so often experimented by 
me. 17 27 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I . viii. 86 Having 
experimented the Turkish wholesom Chastisements of 
plundring and bastonading. 

1 2. To ascertain or establish by trial (a fact, 
the existence of anything, etc.). Also with obj. 
and compl. inf., and with sentence as obj. Ohs. 

1482 Caxton Myrr. t. v. z 2 Ti! they bad experimented 
whiche was trewe, and who knewe most. 1561 Hollybush 
Horn. Apoth. 27 a, Thys helpeth very well and is experi- 
mented. 3564 Haward Eutropius 11. 19 They had..ex- 
erimented that they wer of great force upon the sea. 2382 
. Bell H addons Ansu>. Gsor. A iv,The greater part.. we 
ave allready experimented to be accomplished in these our 
dayes. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. m. 50 This I. .experimented 
by exposing a couple of Goats to the Asperity thereof. 2733 
B. Martin Mag. Arts «$• Sc. lit. xi. 381 That may be easily 
experimented in a small Bird. 2812 Southey Omniana I. 
253 What is more wonderful, and . . may be experimented 
every day. 

+ o. To make an experiment upon, make trial of, 
test, try. Obs. 

2524 Wolsey in Strype Ecct. Mem. I. App. xii. 24 The 
said viceroy [of Naples] wolde. .experiment katail with the 
..French king. 2558 Warde tr. Alexis’ Seer. (156S) 42 a, 
The pouder that was experimented in England. 2394 
Carew tr. Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 181 In experiment- 
ing of medicines, hee should kill an infinit number of 
persons. 2692 Luttkell Brief Rcl. (2857) II- 559 Yester- 
day the duke of Leinster’s engine for working of wrecks 
was experimented on the Thames. 2703 T. N. City <5- C. 
Purchaser 91, I could very well experiment the strength 
of Mortar. 2776 Entick London I. 309 Several articles 
were proposed to be experimented, and if found good . . 
to be confirmed. 

4. inlr, To make an experiment or experiments. 
Const, on ; also in indirect passive. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk I. 366 The laudable spirit of 
experimenting. 2837 Goring & Pritchard Micrvgr. 293 
A person who has experimented with a reflector. 2857 
Kingsley Th. in Gravel-pit Misc. II. 388 The more I ex- 
periment. .the more unexpected puzzles and wonders I find. 
3880 Richardson in Med. Temp, pm l 72 To compel those 
experimented on to abide by the definition. 
Experimental (ekspe.'ri mental), a. and sb. 

[f. as prec. + -AL.] A. adj. 

I. Relating to experience. 

•j* X. a. Of a witness : Having actual or personal 
experience of anything, b. Of things : Coming 
within the range of experience ; observed. Obs. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. iv. iv. 44S The same hool noumbre 
of homeli and experimental witnessers of Cristis deedis. 
1620 Melton Astrolog . 29 It is vneerteine whether the ex- 


perimental! effect is to he ascribed to this or that planet. 
2704 Newton Optics 111. (1721 ) 364 We have no other evi- 
dence of universal impenetrability, besides a large experi- 
ence, without an experimental exception. 1749-51 Be. 
Lav ington^ Enth us. Meth. «$■ Papists (2754) II. 2*8 Of th« 
he himself is an experimental witness. 

2. a. Based on or derived from experience as 
opposed to mere testimony or conjecture. fOf 
a remedy : Discovered by experience, b. Founded 
on experience only ; empirical. 

2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 46 b, Experymentall 
knowlege of the heuenly lyfe to come. 2399 Shaks. Much 
Ado iv. i. 168 Trust not my reading, nor my obseruations, 
Which with experimental seal dothe warrant The tenure of 
my booke. 2608 TorsELL Serpents 504 A certain experi- 
■ mental unguent known to be practised in this sport, made of 
the oyl pressed out of w*ilde radish. _ 1635 W. Wood {title) 
NevvEnglands Prospect. A true, lively, and experimental! 
description of that part of America, commonly called New 
England. 2668 Excellency of Pen <$• Pencil 46 An experi- 
mental Rule practised by the best Etcher in England. 1709 
Berkeley Th. Vision § 72 Not a necessary but only an 
experimental connexion. 2860 Goulburn Purs. Holiness 
Pref. 10 To bring myself and others to an experimental 
knowledge of God. 2879 Keane tr. Lefevrcs Philos, ii. 14 1 
Aristotle never ceases to oppose science to experimental 
knowledge. 

c. Experimental religion : practical experience 
of the influence of religion on the powers and 
operations of the soul. *f* Experimental divinity : 
the method of dealing with the conscience and 
religious feelings ; so f experimental divine. 

2614 Bp. Hall Epist. 1. vii, The one excelled in experi- 
mental! divinity ; and knewe well how to stay a weake con- 
science, how to raise a fallen. 2638 L. Womock Exam. 
Tilenus 85, I was never much taken with those Obadiahs.. 
give me your experimentall Divines. 

II. Relating to experiment. 

3. Based on, derived from, or ascertained by 
experiment. 

2570 Dee Math. Prcf. 30 That, was rather a kinde of 
Experimentall demonstration. 1674 C. Goodall College 
Phys.* Vind. (1676) 89 Their experimental demonstrations of 
the circulation of the Chyle. 3830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 73 Legislation and politics become gradually regarded 
as experimental sciences. 2881 Carpenter in ig th Cent. 615 
Experimental evidence lias not yet . . been obtained of the 
direct penetration of the solar rays to more than r 00 fathoms. 

b. Experimental Philosophy : (a) the philo- 
sophy which insists on experiment as the necessary 
foundation and test of all reasoned conclusions. 
(b) Physic^or ‘ natural philosophy’ as studied or 
demonstrated by means of experiments (now 1 -are). 
So also, experimental chcmistiy , physics , science. 
Hence experimental philosopher, chemist, etc. 

2631 G. Thomson (title), A vindication of Lord Bacon, the 
Auctor of Experimental Philosophy. 2665 Glanvill Seeps. 
Set. 68 All experimental philosophers have been needlessly 
imployed. 2706 S. Clarke On the Evidences Pref. A jij. 
Robert Boyle was . . diligent and successful in improving 
experimental philosophy. 1809 Med. 7 ml. XXI. 175 Lec- 
tures.. at Guy’s Hospital, .[on] Experimental Philosophy 
18x9 Pantologia , Experimental Philosophy is an investiga- 
tion of the wisdom of God in the works and laws ofmature. 
3871-2 Cassells Techtt Edttc. II. 303 A physician and ex- 
perimental chemist. 1887 J. Thomas Dict.Biog. 1. 422 Boyle 
..a celebrated chemist and experimental philosopher. 

transf. 2796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 55 
As speculatxsts he [the Duke of Bedford] is a glorious 
subject for their experimental philosophy. 

4. Of persons: Skilled in experiment. . rare. 
x8xi Pinkerton Petral. II. 421 A more candid and equit- 
able judge cannot be invoked than the patient and experi- 
mental Saussure. 

5. Of the nature of an experiment ; tentative. 

28x8 Jas. Mill Brit. India I. 1. i. 16 A first and experi- 
mental attempt. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Ecou.Art 35 A young 
man’s work, .may be more or less experimental. 

6 . Of or pertaining to experiments ; used in or 
for making experiments. 

2792 A. Young Trav. Prance 2x3 Signore Arduino .. 
shewed me the experimental farm. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Client. Philos. Introd. 9, I have .. received much useful 
experimental aid from Mr. E. Davy. 1869 Tyndall in 
Fortn . Rev. 1 Feb. 236 The experimental tube now before 
you. x88i N. Lockyer^ in Nature No. 617. 398 The spec- 
trum of potassium, .varies very much under different ex- 
perimental conditions. 

-j* B. sb. Obs. [The adj. used absoli] 
a. A trial, an experiment, b. An experimental 
proof, c. A fact or datum of experience, d. pi. 
Things learned by experience ; experimental or 
practical knowledge. 

a. 2639 C. Noble Moderate Answ. to I mined. Queries 1 
Experimental 1 ; that have been made., what kind of Govern, 
ment would best go down. 

b. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 130 Pre-demonstrate 
them, by calculation, before the Senses give an Experi- 
mental thereof. 

C- 3628 T. Spencer Logic 5 Art is made, when as one 
vniversall thing, is framed out of many experimentalh. 
26SX N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. xl. U739J 176 Whose 
Counsels are. . Notionary. and grounded, .not upon experi- 
mentals of most publick concernment. 

d. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1S11) III. 361 As to expe- 
rimental, .a mere novice. 

Experimentalism (ekspeTimemtaliz’m). [f. 

prec. + -ism.] 

1. a. The principles of the experimental school 
in philosophy or science ; adherence to empirical 
doctrines, b. Empiricism in practice. ' 
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EXPERT. 


EXPERIMENTALIST. 

*12834 CoLERmcE in Rent. (1836) III. 159. A scheme of 
physics and physiology compounded of Cartesjan Mechanics 
and empiricism (for it was the credulous childhood of ex- 
pen mental ism). 1855 Ess. Intuitive Mor. 157 If this principle 
of general rules cannot be logically grafted on experimental- 
ise. i860 J. P. Kennedy Rob of Bowl xvi. 183 A ready 
votary of that credulous experimentalism which has filled 
the world with victims to medical imposture. 

2. Experimental research ; the conducting of ex- 
periments. Cf. Experimentalist i. rare . 

1842 Frasers Mag. XXVI. 563 He has not the genius of 
experimentalism. 

Experimentalist (ekspe:rime-ntalist). [f. as 
prec. + -1ST.] 

1. One who devotes himself to experimental re- 
search in some branch of science ; one who is 
skilled in performing experiments. 

1762 W. Jones (of Nayland) Ess. Nat. Phil. Hi. 26 
There is hardly a motion m nature, which this fluid, when 
applied by a diligent experimentalist, is not capable of pro- 
ducing. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk I. 366 Praise is due 
to every experimentalist in agriculture. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. Exp. Philos. I. V. 175 The qualities that distin- 
guish an observer of nature from. a mere experimentalist. 
1812 Sir H. Daw Client. Philos. 20 This person.. was the 
last active experimentalist who believed that transmutation 
has actually been performed. 1881 Lubbock in Nature N o. 
618. 411 Faraday, the prince of pure experimentalists. • 

2. One who is fond of trying experiments, or 
who advocates new schemes. 

2828 Whately Rhet. 1. iii. § 2 Being regarded as a dan- 
gerous experimentalist. 1857 Toulm. Smith The Parish 
363 Making ‘districts’ .. seems .. the favourite scheme of 
the experimentalists. 

3. nonce-use. One who has an experimental sense 
of religion. 

1806 A, Knox Serin. I. 34 The. .disagreement between the 
merely moral Christian and the experimentalist. 

Experimentalize (ekspe:rime*ntabiz), v. [f. 
as prec. + -ize.] inlr. To make or try experi- 
ments. Const, on, upon ; also, in indirect pas- 
sive. 

1800 Southey Life (1850) II. 38 You may experimentalise, 
if you like. 1831 Fr. A. Kf.mble Let. in Rec. Girlhood 
(1878) II. ix. 249 Though a poet should have a strongly 
passionate nature, he should . . be able to. .experimentalize 
with it. 1862 Tjiornburv Turner I. 64 A few old masters 
that have been experimentalized on. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
Poet 1. 2 We cannot experimentalize upon the process of 
ethnical development. 

Hence Experimemtalizer, Experimentaliz- 
ing vbl. sb. V 

1857 Toulm. Smith The Parish 1 A great saving of time 
and trouble to the experimentalizer. 1882 F. G. Kerr in 
Macau Mag. XLVI. 448 The device . . left the experimen- 
taliser with a virtual mute on his hands. 1865 Pall Mall 

G. 17 Oct 10 They continue their guessings and experimen- 
talizings, and wisely continue them. 

Experimentally (ekspe^rimemtali), adv. [f. 
Experimental a. + -ly -.] 

1. By experience ; as the result of experience. 

* 593 . R. Harvey Phitad. 106 Trusting none, but which 
they find certainly, and experimentally true. 1644 Bp. Hall 
Serin. Rem. Wks. (1660) no Those solid divines that ex- 
perimentally know what belongs to the healing of a sinful 
soul. 1671 R. Godfrey Inj. % A b. Physic 25, I speak ex- 
perimentaliy : forI..took several. .such poysonous Medi- 
cines. a 17x6 South Serin. (1744! VII. vii. 135 A king 
..experimentally acquainted with the ways.. of flatterers. 
2833 Lamb Elia (i860) 367, I do not understand these mat- 
ters experimentally. 1836 W. Burgh {title), The Divinity 
of Christ experimentally Considered. 

2 . Bv means of experiment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. hi. iv. 1x2 Thus was it. . 
experimentally refuted by one Sestius a Physirian. 1684-5 
Boyle Min, JVaters Advt., The way of experimentally ex- 
ploring portions of a Mineral Water. 1762 Foote Orator 
1. Wks. 1799 1 . 205 Several churches and chapels . . where 
the sleep-compelling power will be experimentally demon- 
strated to exist. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. Ded, 7 For 
who ever heard of. .Geometry. . being proved experimen- 
tally? 1856 Kane A ret. Expi. I. x. xio The curvature 
at the runners was determined experimentaBy. 

3. By way of experiment. 

1862 Rep. Dir. E. hid, Railw. Co. 15, I proposed a road 
entirely of wrought iron, experimentally, of a mile in 
length. 

t Expetrimenta'rian, a. and si. Ohs. (f. 
Experiment sb, (--amias.] 

A. adj. Relying on experiment; = ExrEiu- 
mental. B. sb. One who relies on experiment, 
an experimental philosopher. 

1661 Boyle Ex amen v. (16S2) 46 Mr. Hobbs is pleased to 
call us Experimentarian Philosophers. 1690 — Chr. l r ir- 
luoso 1, WksL 1772 V. 536 Another thing that qualifies an 
experimentarian for the reception of a revealed religion, .is 
that (etc.). 1816 D. Stewart in Encyel. Frit. Supp. I. 63 
Hobbes . . treating the experimentarian philosophers as ob- 
jects only of contempt. 

t Exrperime*ntate,//A a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. 
Fr. experiments, pa. pplc. of experiment cr i. ex- 
periment Experiment. See -ate-.] Arising in 
the course of experience ; experimental. 

1651 Bicgs NewDisp. Pref. 2 And haring had an experi- 
mentate opportunity to know. 

t Experime'lltate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Fr. 
experimenter to Experiment: sec - ate".] Irons. 
To make experiment of, to try as an experiment. 

1670 G, JL /fist. Canfin.tls w/ ill. 32s This advertise* 
mem was experimentated by the Heads of the Factions. 


Experimentation (ekspeTiment^-Jan). [f. 
Exterimen tv. + -ATION. Cf. Fr. expert mentation .] 
The action or process of experimenting or making 
experiments ; a series of experiments. 

1675 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 67 If the just_ length 
of any one Gun hath been well found by good Experimenta- 
tion, then may also be known the length of every Gun. a 1734 
North Lives III. 230 He was.. resolved not to tea subject 
of the artist’s experimentations. *862. R. H. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. <5- Art 78 Many things in science were deduced 
which only modern experimentation could establish. _ 1875 

H. C. Wood Therap. (1870) 47 This method of experimen- 
tation can throw but little light upon, etc. 

Experimentative (ekspe:rime*ntativ), a. [f. 
Experiment v. + -ative.] Inclined to make or 
venturing upon an experiment; of the nature of 
an experiment. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. Pref. (1848)1. 19 Without a 
certain portion of gratuitous and . . experimentative faith in 
the writer. 1885 G. W, Cable in Century Mag. XXIX. 412 
Any experimentative truce. 

+ Experiment art or. Obs. rare . [f. Exteri- 
sientate v. + -or.] a. An experimenter, b. 
One who relies on experiment ; an empiric. 

a. 1651 Biggs Neve Disp. f 72 As that mechanick experi- 
mentator hath it in his Sylva Sylvarum. a 1691 Bovlc 
Contn.Nesv Exp. Wks. 1772 IV. 507 The experiments them- 
selves, and also the design of the experimentators requir- 
ing [etc.]. 1748 Lond. Mag 209 The Lead, .would depart 
in a rectilinear Direction from the Hands of the Experi- 
mentator. 

b. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc . Compit. Pref. 2 He.. may be 
called . . an Experimentator, if he practise Physick upon 
Experiments, not true Experience. 

Experimented (ekspe-rimented), ppl. a. Also 
6 experiment, [f. Experiment v. +-ei>).] 

I. Of persons : Experienced ; practised or versed 
in (an art). Now rare. Cf. Fr. experiments. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 220 b. Ye are right wise and well 
experimented in plente of hye sciences. C1520 Pace in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi.21 Spanyardys, in that facul- 
tie wonderfullie experimented or Iearnid. 2549 Compi. Scot. 
Prol. 14 He estemeis vs to be litil experementit in the veyris. 
1582-8 Hist. James VI (1804) 120 Learnit men, weill ex- 
periment in physick. 2662 Gerbier Princ , 26 Divers ex- 
perimented Architects. 2883 Gd. IVords 144 No mere 
writer, but a man thoroughly experimented in the world. 

+ 2. Of a remedy: Proved or tried by experi- 
ment or experience ; approved. Of a fact, etc. : 
Known by experience or experiment ; ascertained, 
authenticated. Obs. 

*545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde Prol. (2634) 2 Diuers . . 
more experimented and more familiar medicines. 2584 R. 
Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv. viii. 312 So manie experimented 
examples. 1608 Topsell Serpents 622 A late physitian, 
prescribeth an experimented, .oyl against any poyson taken 
into the body. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. r. i. 8 For 
want of a clear, and sensible, and experimented observation. 
2720 T. Fuller Phartn. Extemp. 103 A Noble, Experi- 
mented.. Remedy. 2807 Hutton Course Math. (18 ti) II. 
376 The experimented resistance . . is nearly i part more 
than that which is assigned by the theory. 

+ 3. Met with in the course' of experience ; = Ex- 

perienced 2 . Obs. 

x68z Lond. Gaz. No. 1707/5 Disorder, Slavery, and the 
worst of Experimented Mischiefs. 2715 D’Anois Wks. 105 
The. experimented Vexations of my first Marriage made me 
afraid to venture. 2822 Henry Camp . agst. Quebec 199 
This is said from experimented woe and extreme calamity. 

Expe:rimentee\ rare— 1 , [f. Experiment v. 
-f -ee 1 .] One on whom an experiment is made. 

1890 Lippittcott's p Tag, Feb. 24 r A. second trial is made to 
test the length of time during which the experimentee can 
maintain his previous grip. 

Experimenter (ekspe’rimentsi). Also 7 , 9 
(erron.) -or. [f. Experiment v. + -erL] One who 
experiments ; one who makes or tries experiments. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref, 28 You see, how the Mechanicien 
and Experimenter. .are.. tought. 1660 Boyle New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. i. (1682) 17 That noble experimenter— Monsieur 
Pascal. 1694 Slake in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 203 The Ex- 
perimenters of this Age.. a 1774 Gotossr. Exp er. Philos. 
(1776) I. 293 A work of this kind would require assiduity in 
the experimenter. 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 4- Art 

II. 87 ^ The experimentor should have the weights of hts 
globe in air and in water. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
319 Dilatation of solids has been made a subject of repeated 
and careful measurement by several experimenters. 

Experimentist (ekspe-rimentist). [f. Expe- 
iument + -1 ST.] A systematic experimenter. 

' *667 Evelyn Mew. (1857) III. 195 Our registers have out- 
done. . alt the Experimentists, nay, the great Verulambimself, 

Experimentize (ekspeTimentsbz), v. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.] 

1. inlr. To make an experiment or experiments. 

2847 Darwin in Life Lett. (18B7) I. 359, 1 thought I 

would experimentise on Falconer and Bunbury. . 2860 
Chamb. Jrnl. XIV.. 313 Sir Thomas Browne.. experiment- 
ised unsuccessfully in spontaneous generation. 

2. trans . To make the subject of an experiment. 
Hence Expo-rimcntized, -Bring-///. adjs. 

, *779 T. Twining. AVcmi/. 4- Stud. < 1S82) 74 He is a search- 
ing, experimentizing, active-minded man. 283* Erased s 
.Vtfjf. lv, 721 Shameful experiments, .which threatened de- 
struction to the experimentised. 

+ 32xpe*rimently, adv . Obs. [f. Experiment 
+ -ly-.] By experience ; as a matter of experi- 
ence ; only in phrase to knenv experimently. 

1516 V,K\x. Eng. Votaries (1550) 21 Se what our auncient 
Englysh writers had sayth in thys matter, wfiych more cr- 


perimently knewe it. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz ’ Surg. 11. xiv. 
105 Which I know experimently. 1805 .Southey L ett. (1856) 

I. 318 If you did but know as experimently as I do, 
Experimentor : see Experimenter. 
t Esperre'ction. Obs. [n. of action f. I., ex- 
pertise: (ppl. stem experred-') to wake tip.] The 
action of waking np. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1314 The Phrygians., 
celebrate in the one season, the feast of lying in bed and 
sleeping : in the other of experrection or waking. 

Expert (ekspout), a. 1 Also 4-6 experte. [a. 
OF. expert , esfert, ad. L. expert -us, pa. pple. (act. 
and pass.) of experiri to try : see Experience sb. 
Cf. Apert, Aspert.] 

I. In active sense. 

*t*l. Expe rienced(zw), having exp eri ence {of). Obs. 
. c 2374 Chaucer Troyltts 11, 1318 Tho that bene expert 
in love, c 1386 — Can. Yeom. Prol. T. 69S That ye 
mow taken heede, And ben expert of this .. This diciplinc, 
and this crafty science. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia 
VIII. 133 pe bndde tyme [she] was experte of dethe. 1432- 
50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 67 The testimonies of men experte 
whiche haue writen theyme to haue seen that place, a 1556 
Ld. Morley tr. Boccaccio's De Prcclaris Mulieribus i, 
[Eve] beyfige after experte of the pnynes of berynge of 
children. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <$- Comimv. 52 Fre- 
quent the company of the expert, that by noting their ob- 
servations . . you may [etc.]. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (169O 
27 A Protestant Militia of 25,000, the most whereof are 
expert in War. 

As pa. pple. act. with verbal regimen : Haying 
tested, having had experience of. Obs. (a mere 
Latinism). 

1382 Wycuf Eccl. viii. 5 Who kepeth the best, shal not 
ben expert any thing of euel. c 2400 Laufranc’s Cirurg, 
33 (MS. A) Gabon and Auicen and I am expert here 
seiynge, we seie )mt [etc.]. 2523 Douglas YEiteis 1. iv. 77 

The craigis qulrar monstrous Ciclopes dwell 3e ar expert. 

2. Trained by experience or practice, skilled, 
skilful. Const, at, in, + intil, f of to with inf. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyltts 1. 67 Calcas . . in science so ex- 
perte. c 1386 — Prol. 577 K [ay st res. .That were of lawe 
expert and curious. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 
143 Men were often expert to socour. C1425 JVyntoun 
Cron. viii. xxxv. 36 He expart wes in-tyl swillc thyng. 
*549 Compi. Scot. Prol. 12 Clerkis: .ar mair expert in latyne 
tong nor 1 am. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 12 Many places, in 
the Ciuile law, require an expert Arithmeticien. 1632 
Lithcow Trnv. v. 188 Neither are they [Turks] expert 
Mariners. 1697 Damher Voy . (1729)!. v. 1x6 Thick woods, 
where the Spaniards might easily lay in ambush.. at which 
they are very expert. 2777 Watson Philip 1 1 (* 793 ) HI- 
xix. 23 Expert both in the arts of peace and war. 1870 
Bryant Iliad I. u. 67 Idomeneus expert to wield the spear. 
2873 Hale In His Name viii. 69 The Florentine was not 
expert in ecclesiastical matters. 

b. Hence of personal qualities or acquirements. 

1542 Udall tr. Erasm. Apoph. 269 a, In the experte 
knowelage of warre kepyng. 1563 Sjiute Arcltit. Bijb, 
To haue experte knowJadg in drawing. 2665 Manley 
Grotius' Low C. Warres 176 The War. .grew very hot, not 
so much by the greatness of the Forces as the expert Valour 
of the Captains. 

+ 11. 3. In passive sense: Tried, proved by 
experience. In early use often (after Lat.) as 
mere pple. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden K Rolls) I. 119 Whiche thynge was 
experte.. of ii. men. C1430 Lydg. BocJtas in. xili. 112 a, 
This same thyng was wel expert and preued. £1450 St. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 6030 For his [St. Cuthbert’s] help in othir 
case . . pis true monk had expert. 1494 Fabyan Chroin vir. 
463 That as well was experte in Fraunce as in the ile of 
Englande. 2523 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. x He that hath 
the perfyte knowledge of others joye. .hath thexpert doc- 
tryne of all parylles. 1586 Cog an Haven Health xiv. (ifrjS) 
39 A perfect water, and expert against melancholy. *ooA 
Shaks. Oth. li. i. 49 His Pylot [is] Of verie expert, ana 
apprau’d Allowance. 26x2 Etickirtd. Med. 156 It is on 
expert medicine. 

Expert (e'kspSrt), sb. [a. mod. F. expert (the 
adj. used subst.) ; see Expert n. 1 ] 

1. One who is expert or has gained skill from 
experience. Const, at, in, with. 

*853 Kane Grinucll Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 283 Every man 
arranged his knapsack and blanket-bag. .with the practiced 
discretion of an expert. 1856 — A ret. Expl. I. xi. «4 
Hans Christian . . an expert with the kayak and javelin. 
1866 Rogers Agric. 4 Prices I. xxi. 523 Such manors as 
possessed wood generally containing an expert at hurdle- 
making. ^ 1882^ A. W. Ward Dickens iv. 100 He was frank 
and explicit with experts, in the writer's art. 

2. One whose special knowledge or skill causes 
him to be regarded as an authority; a specialist. 
Also atlrib., as in expert evidence , witness, etc. 

*825 Act 6 Geo. IV. \ c. 59 § 4 The nomination of experts to 
ascertain and fix the price. 1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 645/* 
Experts in insanity. 2869 Rogers Adam Smith's W. N. 
Pref. I. rr Misled by the selfish misrepresentations of re- 
puted experts. 1873 Browning Red Co it, Nt.<of 184 
Purchase at the price adjudged By experts. 2884 Fall 
MallG.zz Sept. 6/1 An expert court of first instance., might 
be of use. 2890 Law Times' Rep. LX II I. 684/2 A mining 
engineer and expert of well-known reputation. 

b. In recent use esp. One skilled in the study of 
handwritings. 

2858 Sat. Rev. V. tf/x Professional experts swear to 
tbeir belief in the peeress’s authorship. 2868 E. Edwards 
Raleigh I. xix. 385 The obliterated names can scarcely. -he 
read by the most painstaking expert. 188.3 Standard it 
Oct. 2/5 To him INetherclift] the term ’Expert was first 
applied. 28 86 Bfsant Chili r. Gil eon If. xbi. My writing 
was well known ; experts swore that the forgery was by me. 
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+ Expert, a.- Obs. [ad. L. expcrt-em , lit. ‘hav- 
ing no part (in) f. ex- (see Ex- prefP) + part-, 
pars Part.] Destitute or devoid of, free from. 

i 43 *- 5 ° tr. Htgden (Rolls) I. 337 Thou3he..Bede..seye 
that londe not to be experte of vynes. 2608 Chapman 
Byron's Conspiracy Plays 1873 II. 197 Into purest ayre Ex- 
pert of humor. 1616 — Homer's Hymns, To Venus 358 He 
..should immortality breathe. Expert of age and woe as 
well as death. 1655-60 Stanley Hist . Philos. (1701) 190/2 
A principle is expert of generation and corruption. 

+ Expert, v. Ob s. [f. L. expert - ppl. stem of 
expenri to try : see Experience sb., Expert a. 1 ] 
trans . To experience; to know by experience. 
Hence ExpeTted///. a., experienced. 

I 43 2 'S° tr. Higdett (Rolls) 1 . 183 The women experte the 
knowlege of diverse men. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 60 The}’ 
have no sufficient bookis . . and be not expertid. 1553 S. 
Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. {15S9) 262 For declara- 
tion of the trueth which you shall haue experted. 1579 
Spenser Slteph. Cal. Nov. 183 Knewe wee. .whatit [death] 
us bringes uutill, Dye would we daylie, once it to expert. 
1587 Fleming Contn . Holinshed III. 1. 306/x This Thomas 
was a man. .experted. .in ecclesiasticall matters. 
E'xpertism. nonce-wd. [f. Expert sb. +-ism.] 
The quality of being an expert. 

x88S Sat. Key. 30 Jan. 150 Mr. Arch. .could claim.. the 
right of expertism. 

E’xpertize, v. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
iiitr. To act as an expert. 

1880 Harper’s Mag. Feb. 336/2 So complex and difficult 
are tne questions involved in expertizing. 

Expertly (ekspautli), adv. [f. Expert aj + 
-LY 2 .] In an expert manner. a* As one who 
has had experience; by actual experiment, tb. 
As one who has been proved or tried, c. Skil- 
fully. 

a. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. vii. no Unbynde it thenne, 
and there expertly se How oon tree is in til an other ronne. 

b. 1548 Vicary Ana/. (1888) 11 Not for them that be ex- 
pertly seene in the^ Anatomie. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 
114 Their, .counselling, .that an astrologer be a man both 
expertly ethicall and physicall? 

C. 1798 Edgeworth Praet. Educ. (1811) I. 457 Children 
may answer expertly to the questions, What is attention ? 
What is memory? 

Expertness (ekspoMtnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being expert, 
t a. Experience, thorough knowledge. Const, of. 

1659 15 * Harris ParivaPs Iron Age 302 Their enemies 
expertnesse of the Countrie troubling their marches. 

b. Skill derived from practice ; readiness, dex- 
terity. Const, in. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. iii. 202 You shall ^ demaund 
. . what his valour, honestie, and expertnesse in warres. 
1682 Norris Hierocles 17 Great knowledge and expertness 
in the laws of God. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 2 86 
From it’s expertness in cracking them [it] has obtained it's 
name [nuthatch], a 1859 Macaulay H ist. Eng. V. 84 Port- 
land, with . . great expertness in business, was no scholar. 
1884 Seeley in Contentp. Rev. Nov. 656 He might pass 
for a prodigy of literary expertness. 

Expertship (e-kspaitjip). [f. Expert sb. + 
-ship.] The condition or dignity of an expert. 

1880 Daily Neivs 9 Sept. 5/1 Persons who would be. .af- 
fronted if their expertship in cricketing matters were denied. 

+ Expe'tible, a. Obs. [ad. L. cxpetibil-is , f. 
expetere to desire, f. ex- (see Ex- pref. *) + petilre 
to seek.] To be wished for or desired ; desirable. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 30 a, Somethinge . . excel- 
lente, and for itself onely expetible. 1655-60 _ Stanley Hist. 
Philos. I. iv. 4 Particular pleasure is expetible in it selfe. 
1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. xiv. 410 An establishment, 
somewhat less perfect with [uniformity], .is more expetible 
than an appointment in some Circumstances more perfect, 
without [uniformity]. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Hence t Expe’tibleness, the quality of being 
desirable. 1775 in Ash. 

Expiable (e'kspiab’l), a. [a. F. expiable , ad. 
L. expidbilis, f. expidre : see Expiate.] Capable 
of being expiated ; admitting of expiation. 

1570 Levins Manip. 3 Expiable, expiabilis. 1575 Fulke 
Cotif. Pnrg. (1577) 225 The popish purgatory, where none 
but veniall and light sinners are expiable. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Epist. in. vii, Gothes . . have thought this wrong [adultery] 
not expiable, but by blood. 1838 Lytton Leila m. i, Any 
connexion between a Christian knight and a Jewess was 
deemed a sin, scarce expiable. 

t E*xpiament. Obs.—° [as if ad. L. *expia- 
ment-um f. expidre : see Expiate.] An expiation. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

+ E'xpiate, ppl. a. Obs. rare -1 , [ad. L. ex- 
pidt-us, pa. pple. of expidre : see next.] Of an 
appointed time : Fully come. Cf. Expiate v. 7 . 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 111. iii. 23 Make haste, the houre of 
death is expiate [la ter polios, now expir’d]. 

Expiate (e-kspi f< ?it), v. Also 7 expiat. [f. L. 
expiat- ppl. stem of expidre to make satisfaction, 
f. ex- (see Ex- pref 1 ) + pidre to seek to appease 
(by sacrifice), f. pins devout.] 

1 1. trans. To avert (evil) by religious cere- 
monies ; to avert the evil portended by (a prodigy 
or prophecy). Obs. exc. Anliq. 

i6iz Bible Isa. xlvii. ir Mischiefe shall fall vpon thee, 
thou shalt not be able to put it off [ntarg. expiate). 1652 
Brome Joznall Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 381 You bring him a 
perpetual Peace and Joy By expiating the Prophecy that 
torments him. 1865 Dyer Hist. City Rome n. (1883) 114 
VOL. III. 


Frequent showers of stones . . could . . be expiated only by 
bringing to Rome Cybele, or the Idiean mother. 

1 2. To cleanse, purify (a person, a city) from 
guilt or pollution by religious ceremonies. Occas. 
Const, of. Obs. 

1003 Florio Montaigne (1634) 292 Iphigenia .. should by 
her death, .expiate, towards God, the Grecians armie of the 
offences which they had committed. 1618 Bolton Floras 1. 
xiii. (1636) 41 That the city, .might. .seeme to have been. . 
hallowed and expiated. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 262 The 
Elmans condemned the Oxe for the murder, and . . were 
admonished by the Delphick Oracle to expiate the oxe. 
1655-60 Stanley Hist, Philos. (1701) 57/2 He Lustrated 
and Expiated the City. 

3. To do away or extinguish the guilt of (one’s 
sin) ; to offer or serve as a propitiation for. f To 
expiate oneself {rare) : to do penance. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues $ V. 11. 89 No repentance 
can expiate that [sin]. 1634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 134 
Once dead, his sin Man cannot expiate with teares. *673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 379 J. M. ..has ever since ex- 
piated himself in a retired silence. 17x1 Addison Spec t. 
No. 99 f 7 An Affront that nothing but Blood can expiate. 
1736 Butler Anal. 11. y. Wks. 1874 1 . 2x3 Repentance alone 
being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to be contrary to 
the general sense of mankind. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxii. 
(1849) IV. 279 TheAgyllmans were still expiating the sin by a 
periodical solemnity. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. ix. 
(1880) 154 By punishing them, he flattered himself that he 
was expiating his own sins. 

4. To pay the penalty of. 

1665 Manley Grolius Low C. Warres 6qi These Pirats. . 
expiated their inhumane Villanies with their heads. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxiii. (1865) 179 The child and parent . . 
expiating their fallen condition upon .. [a] shopboard. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 655 Some of the girls who had 
presented the standard to Monmouth at Taunton had 
cruelly expiated their offence. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 
iii. 43 He has to expiate the act with his life. 

5. To make amends or reparation for. 

a 1626 Bacon Speech in Rem. (1679) 132 Such . . Felons, 
who.. shall implore His Majesty’s. .Permission to expiate 
their Offences by their Assiduous Labours. 1774 Pennant 
Tour Scot, in 1772, 209 [They] expiated their crime by 
restoring the plunder. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Result 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 135 They are expiating the wrongs of India 
by benefits. 

1 6. intr. To make expiation for. Obs. 

x6 00 Holland Livy 1. r. xiv. 10 To expiate for the injuries 
of the Embassadours. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 590 My Mediation, which was.. to expiate for you as 
a Priest. 17x0 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 165 He gave . . 
Tithes, .to expiate for the Death of Ethelhert. 1778 Eliza 
Warwick 11 . 131, I trust this will expiate for all my offences 
towards her. _ 1827 Southey Hist. Persian War II. 692 
His success in sieges did not expiate . . for the loss in 
men. 

+ 7. To extinguish (a person’s rage) by suffering 
it to the full ; to end (one’s sorrows, a suffering 
life) by death. Obs. 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. fi, Cursed Iarbas, die to 
expiate The grief that tires upon thine inward soul ! X594 
[see Expiate ppf. a.], c 1600 Shaks. Sontt. xxii, Then look 
I death my dales should expiate. 16x0 Tofte Honour's 
Acad. 39 Nothing could appease and expiat his cankred 
rage. 1615 T. Adams LycanthroPy 29 Somewhat to expiate 
their savage fury. 

Hence E'xpiated, E’xpiating* ppl. adjs., E’x- 
piatist = Expiator. 

1840 G. S. Faber Regeneration 38 A light from above had 
infused itself into my expiated . . bosom. 1793 Pennant 
London (1813) 270 Lying within their [friaries’] expiating 
walls, a 1848 R. W. Hamilton (Ogilvie) Expiatist. 
Expiation (ekspii^’Jan). [ad. L. expidtidn-em, 
n. of action f. expidre to Expiate.] 

1. The action of expiating or making atonement 
for (crime, etc.). In expiation {of) : for the pur- 
pose of expiating. To make expiation : to atone. 
Also, the condition or state of being expiated. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 68 The recompensacyon and 
expyacyon of the grete and longe schrewdenes and cursyd- 
nes. X561 T. Norton Calvin s Inst. iv. 146 The sacrifice of 
expiation is that which tendeth to appease the wrath of God. 
x6ix Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (16x4) 141/2 The Abbey., at 
Dublin, builded.rin expiation of the murther of Thomas 
Archbishop of Canterbury. x68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
III. 101 He made Expiation for our Sins on the Cross._ *796 
Burke Regie. Peace hi. Wks. VIII. 297 Modes of expiation 
..devised by anxious, restless guilt. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xx, I will found masses for his soul, in_ expiation of 
my guilt. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 1. xii. 156 A more 
complete expiation . .might be necessary before the avenging 
spirit, .could be pacified. 

b. Fast (or feast ) of Expiation : a ceremony ob- 
served by the Jews on the 10 th day of Tisri, at 
which the High Priest made expiation for his own 
sins and the sins of the people. Day of Expia- 
tion : the day set apart for this observance ; = 

* Day of Atonement’. Also Expiation-day. 

1674 Blount Glossogr., The Feast of Expiation, a 1722 
Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 317 God no Com- 
mand for Fasts wou’d lay, But on their [Jews’] Expiation- 
Day. a 1723 Sharp Strut. Matt. xii. Wks. 1754 III. xi. 201 
The solemn day of expiation, which came once a year. 1886 
Whitaker's Almanack 9 [ Jewish Calendar ], Oct. 9 Fast of 
Expiation 5647 Tisri 10. # , 

c. The action of ceremonially purifying from 

guilt or pollution. I 

2532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 376/1 The ceremonies 
of the expiacion or purgyng of the tabernacle. 2651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 264 The Gentiles had Rites for the expiation of 
Infants. 


EXPIRANT. 

d. The action of averting portended evil by 
religious means. 

x 734 T fell in’s Arte. Hist. (1827) IX, xx. i. 6 By expiation 
of prodigies and^ various sacrifices offered to the gods. 

+ e. Propitiation (of a deity). Obs. rare "~ 1 . 

1675 R. Burthogge Causa Dei 383 That conformity of 
Customs that the Gauls had with them [the Phoenicians] in 
sacrificing men for expiation of God. 

2. The means by which atonement (for a crime 
or offence) is made; something done, or a rite 
observed, for the purpose of expiating. 

1538 Bale Tltre Laives 832 Offerynges &exptacyons : 1646 
Sir r. Browne^/ 5 send. Ep. vii. i. 339 Some have conceived it 
[Forbidden fruit] a Vine, in the mystery of whose fruit lay 
the expiation of the Transgression.. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amcr. II. v. 30 To demand a certain number of human vic- 
tims as an expiation for their guilt. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
vi, The only expiation would be that thou shouldst come a 
mile into the Low Country. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
I. iv. 348 The payment of money was ever welcomed as 
the ready expiation of crime. 

b. A rite intended to avert portended evil. 
a 1627 Sir J. Hayward K. Edw. VI (1630) 267 Vpon birth 
of such monsters, the Grecians, .did vse diuerse sorts of ex- 
piations. 

Hence Erpia’tional a., pertaining to expiation. 
1874 .Bushnell Forgiveness 4- Lavu 91 The most intensely 
expiational form of Christianity. 

Expiative (e’kspi|«itiv), a. rare. [f. expidt- 
pp!. stem of expidre to Expiate + -ive.J Tending 
or adapted to expiate. 

1641 R. Baillie Parallel of Lit . with Mass-bk. 02 An ex- 
piative Purgatorie wherein by the prayers of the living the 
sinnes of the dead are put away. 

Expiator (e*kspi,cit 3 i). [a. L. expiator , f. ex- 
pidre : see Expiate.] One who expiates or makes 
satisfaction (for sin). 

1847 in Craig. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. ni. 17 To 
. . foreshadow the death of the great Expiator. 1878 B. 
Taylor Deukalion 11. iii, They . . made me your Expiator. 
f Expiat0*ri0US, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ex- 
pi at dri-us (see next) + -ous.] = next. 

. 1651 Jer. Taylor Clems Dont. 48 The first grace, which 
in the Schools is understood onely to be expiatorious. 

Expiatory (e-kspitori), a. [ad. L. expidtori - 
us, f. expiator : see Expiator and -ory.] Having 
the attribute of expiating or making satisfaction 
for an offence ; serving to expiate. Const, of 
1548 Latimer Strut. Plough Wks. 1. 68 Expiatory . . is 
nothing else but a thing whereby to obtain remission of sins. 
2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 62 He hath patiently en- 
dured a while the first expiatorie purifications and troubles. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Matt. i. 20 The sacrifice expiatory for 
our offences was to be a lamb without blemish. 1793 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Lifeff Writ. (1832) II. 355 The first great 
misfortune will call them from their dungeons as expiatory 
victims. 2812 Cogan Theol. Disquisitions 11. 183 Human 
sacrifices, .being the most valuable, .were considered as the 
most expiatory. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness xi. 105 
That bloody and shameful death was. . expiatory of sin. 
Hence E zpiato:riness. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Expiatoriness, expiating quality, 
f E xpilate, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. expildt- 
ppl. stem of expTlare , f. ex- (see Ex- pref 1 ) + 
pildre to plunder.] trans. To pillage, plunder. 

1627 Bp. Hall Serm. Chapel Earl A'.rr/rrWks. 526 What 
peace was vnder the Herodian temple?. .Pilate would ex- 
pilate the treasures of it for aqua; ductx. 

Expilation (ekspil^-Jon). Now rare. [ad. L. 
expildtion-em, n. of action f. expTldre : see prec.] 

1. The action of pillaging ; spoliation, plunder. 
1563 Grindal Let. Sir W. Cecil Wks. (1843) 257 Take 
order.. not to leave the poor tenants subject to the expilation 
of these country gentlemen. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares n. 
cxiv, Whence . . proceeds This rav’nous expilation of the 
state, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Sussex m. 104 He was loth 
to go back to Bath, having formerly consented to the ex- 
pilation of that Bishoprick. 1675 tr. Machiavellts Prince 
xxvi. (Rtldg. 1883) 1 59 Taxes and expilations in the kingdom 
of Naples. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Fug. xxi. III. 536 
This final expilation . . avenged upon the son the sacrilege 
of the fathej-. 

b. concr. A collection made by plundering. 

2715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I, Pref. 51 A compleat Col- 
lection or Expilation of alt the tart Reparties . . out of all 
the Play-Books that ever were printed in England. 

+ 2. Civil Law. (See quot.) Obs. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2751 Chambers Cycl., Expila- 
iioti , in the civil law, the act of withdrawing, or diverting, 
something belonging to an inheritance, before any body had 
declared himself heir thereof. 2848 in Wharton Law Lex. 
t E’Xpilator. Obs. rare. [a. L. expildtor , f. 
expTldre : see Expilate.] 

1. A pillager, plunderer. 

1658 SirT. Browne Hydriot, t Gard. Cyrus is For which 
the most barbarous Expilators found the most civil Rheto- 
rick. 

2. Civil Law. One who commits an act of ex- 
pilation (see Expilatiox 2 ). 

2753 Chasibers Cycl.Supp. s. v., An expihtor was looked 
upon as a greater criminal than a common thief. 

Expirable (ekspai-rab’l), a.—°. [f. Expire v. 

+ -able.] That may expire or come to an end. 

1832 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exrpirant (ekspai-rant). rare. Jn 9 erron. 
expirent. [ad. L. ex{s)plrant-em , pr. pple. of 
ex {s)ptrdre: see Expire.] a. (See quot. 1846 .) 
b. nonce-wd. A name for a supposed vessel in 
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EXPIREE, 


EXPIRATE. 

plants, which assists in evaporation or perspira- 

tion. . 

1836 I. Taylor Phys. Th. Another Life (1858) 156 The 
Mechanical adjustment of parts, as seen, .in the vessels, the 
absorbents, the expirents, the flower, .the seed. 3846 Won- 
cester, Expirant. one who expires [citing I. Taylor : but 
see prec. quot.J. So 1864 in Webster, and in later Diets. 

t E*xpirate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ex{s)pTrdre : see Expire v.) irons, = Expire v. X. 

1615 Crookf. Body of Man 421 It is better expirated or 
breathed out then water. 3620 Venscr Via Recta (1650) 7 
Aire breathed in is not again expirated or breathed out. 
Expiration (ekspirP'Jan). Also 7 exsp-. 
[ad. L. ex[s) pirdtidn-em , n. of action f. cx(s)f>T- 
rarc to Expire.] The action of expiring. 

1. The action of breathing ont (air, etc.); emission 
(of air, wind, etc.) ; an instance of this. Const, of. 

1642 Preparative for Fast 4 This tends to the very ex- 
piration of the animall and vitall spirits. 1796 Morse 
A mer. Geog. I. 613 Regular inspirations and expirations of 
air, by caverns and fissures. 1874 T. Hardy Madding 
Crowd II. vi. 80 There came finally an utter expiration of 
air from the whole heaven in the form of a slow breeze. 

Jig. 1839 Ban-EY Festits xxix. (1848)340 Prayer is.. The 
expiration of the thing inspired. 

f b. = Respiration. Obs. 

1638 Wilkins New World 1. xiv. (3684) 180 The extream 
thinness of it [air], .may make it unfit for Expiration. 

2. The action, or an act. of breathing out air from 
the lungs; also applied to a supposed analogous 
action in plants. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor . 689 (R.) It [the. breast] 
transmitteth back agaiue the superfluity thereof into the 
lungs, whereby it [the wind] is sent forth by way of exspira- 
tion, 2624 Hey wood Gunaik. iv. 389 In her last expiration 
expressing the invincible spirit of her son Alexander.^ 1793 
Bno does Let. to Darwin 44 Having by a strong expiration 
expelled from his lungs as much atmospheric air as possi- 
ble, 1807 J. E. Smith P/tys. Hot. 202 He is recorded as the 
discoverer of the expiration of plants. 1861 Ramadgk 
Curab. Consumption 36 The impeded expiration, .caused 
..the lower lobes of the lungs to be exceedingly enlarged. 

+ 3. The action of exhaling or evaporating; ex- 
halation. 06s. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 866 The true Cause of Cold, is an 
Expiration from the Globe of the Earth. 1643 J. Steer tr. 
Fab rictus' Exp. Chyrurg. xvi. 66 They doe hinder the ex- 
piration of the venome. c 1645 Howell Lett. IY. 1, By the 
expiration of such Atomes, the dogg finds the sent as he 
hunts. 1755 in Johnson. 1847 in Craig. 

t b. toner. That which is expired or exhaled ; 
an exhalation. ' Obs. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 13 The spirit 
is a certaine vapour.. or expiration proceeding out of the 
humours. 1664 Power Exf. Philos, m. 154 The Magnet!- 
cal Exspirations of the Loadstone may. .be seen in the form 
of a mist. 2667 Phil. Trans. II. 579 The moist steams 
and exspirations of the Heart. 175s in Johnson. 

1 4. The action of breathing one’s last ; death, 
decease. Obs. 

2526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 210 Yf [he] had taken 
his body to lyfe agayn, streyght after his expiracyon. 1607 
Tofsell. Four-f, Beasts {1673) 450 She lyeth down as though 
she were dead . . shutting ner eyes, and shewing all other 
tokens of expiration. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. (3702) 
L41 The Lord Treasurer, .had notice of the Clark's expira- 
tion. 3779-81 Johnson L. P., PofeViVs. IV. 87 The at- 
tendants aid not discern the exact time of his expiration. 
3807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. ill. vii. 383 He died, by a 
quiet expiration, at his castle of Dunadeer. 3847 in Craig ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

+ b. transf. and fig. Of a flame, a sentiment, 
etc. : The fact or process of dying out ; the state 
of being extinct. Obs. 

3649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exevtp. iii. § 1 A very great cause 
of the dryness and expiration of men’s devotion. 2660 Boyle 
New Exp. Phys. Mcch. xiii. 8s To satisfie our selves of its 
expiration, we had darken’d the Room, and in vain endea- 
vored to discover any spark of Fire. 

5. The fact of coming to an end; termination, 
end, close : a. of a period of time, or of something 
made to last a certain time, as a law, truce, etc. 

156* Act 5 Elis. c. 25 § 2 Sithence the Expiration and 
Ending of the Statute. 1593 Shahs. Rich, if 11. iii. 222 
Thou., art come Before th’expiration of thy time. 3647 
Clarendon Ilist.Reb.\ 111.(18431 $38/1 A fortnight after the 
expiration of the treaty at Uxbridge. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
llort. (2729) 197 About the Expiration of this Month carry 
into the Shade. . Auriculas’s. 3790 Paley Horae Paul. Rom. 
ii. 20 The shaving of the head denoted the expiration of 
the Nararitic vow. 3842 Lane Arab. Nts. I. no And thus 
she continued to do. .until the expiration of the second year. 
i85 * Mekivale Rom. Eutp. (2871) V. xiii. 248 The govern- 
ment of the Gaulish provinces . . followed on the expiration 
of his functions in the city. 

f to. of a race, the world. Obs. 

1677 Plot Oxford sh. 181 After the expiration of which 
ancient Race, there came, .another Colony [of bees]. 2634 
T. Burnet Th. Earth II. 32 What hath appear’d, .relating 
to the chronology of the world : giving . . certain marks of 
its expiration. 

Expirator (c-ksptrAtaj). [agent-n. f. L. ex- 
(s)p7rare to Expire.] An instrument for forcing 
out air. 

2875 Urf. Diet. Arts r.v. Aspirator , The following form of 
spirator. .may be employed citherns aspirator in drawing, 
or as expirator in forcing air through an apparatus. 

^Expiratory (eksnss.-ratari), a. [f. Lit. type 
* fX ( afiratSrius, f. tx(s\ftrnrc : sec ExrniK v. and 
-ouv .3 Of or pertaining to the process of expiration. 
2847 in Craig. 2862 T. Graham Preset. Med. 294 The 


expiratory [murmur] is.. distinctly audible under the clavi- 
cles. 2866 Huxley Phys. iv. {1872) 90 Whenever a violent 
expiratory effort is made, the walls of the abdomen are ob- 
viously flattened, 2878 Foster Phys. 11. Ii. § 1. 263 They 
are in fact the chief expiratory muscles. 

b. Gram. (Often spelt ex spiratoryi) In Expi- 
ratory accent, a kind of accent consisting in vari- 
ation of stress, as distinguished from that which 
consists in variation of pitch. 

Expire (eksp9l*M), v. Also 5 expyre, -spyre, 
5-7 exspire, (6 expiere, -perie, 7 expayer), 
{ad. Fr. expircr, ad. L. ex{s)pirare to breathe out, 
f. ex- out + spirdre to breathe.] 

X, To breathe out. 

1 . trails. To breathe out (air, etc.) from the 
lungs ; also with forth. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 45 The scorching fire, Which he 
from hellish entrailes did expire. 2649 G. Daniel Trin- 
arch ., Rich. If ccxcviii, Wee yawne. .the same Ayre which 
wee expired erst. 269s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 
(2723) 236 The Fluid, which is . . expired forth along with 
the Air, goes off in insensible Parcels. 2715-20 Pope Iliad 
vi. 223 Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire. 1859 Lewes 
Seaside Stud. 234 In the daytime we expire more carbonic 
acid than during the night. 1866 Huxley Phys. iv. (1872) 
82 The breath, .afterwards is driven out or expired, 
b. absol. To breathe out air from the lungs. 

2633 P. Fletcher Purple I si, iv. xi, Loose when he sucks 
in aire, contract when he expires. 1653 [see Expiring vbl. 
$£.], 2851 Gosse Nat. in Jamaica 4 [The Whales] expired 
with a rushing sound, the instant the blow-hole was exposed. 
f 2 . To give off (a perfume, vapour, etc.); to 
exhale, emit. Of a volcano : To emit, eject 
(flames, rarely solid substances). Also, To give 
out tinder pressure. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Odes 11. 4 Where Altars . . Doe od’rous 
Fumes expire. 2665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 29 It 
[the Earth] purges it self by expiring those Arsenical fumes. 
2697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 205 And force the Veins of 
clashing Flints t’expireThe lurking Seeds of their Ccelestial 
Fire. 4727 C. Pitt Paraphr. Ps. cxliv. The lab’ring hills 
expire Thick clouds of smoke and deluges of fire. Ibid. 
1. 636 What Rocks did ./Etna’s bellowing Mouth expire from 
his torn entrails. 1762 Churchill Ghost il Poems I. 205 
Ev’ry shrub expires perfume. 2808 J. Barlow Columb. v. 
484 Lighted bombs that fusing trails exspire. 

absol. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 294 Heat drieth Bodies that 
do easily expire ; as Parchment, Leaves [etc.], 
f 3 . intr. To pass out in, or like, breath ; to be 
breathed forth or exhaled ; hence of the winds, 
flame, a projectile : To rush forth. Cf. L. expirent 
ignes, Lucr. vi. 640. Obs. 

2626 G. Sandys Ovid’s filet, xv. 3x2 Furious winds. .Pent 
in blind cauemes, strugling to expire. 2654 Earl Orrery 
Parthen. (2676) 563 Tell my Princess . . my breath expir’d 
in repeating thejair name of her [etc.]. 2666 Dryden Ann. 
Mirab . clxxxviii, The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball 
expires. 3684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 32 When the Rocket 
expires, they take Fire and spread into a Flame, hovering 
in the Air like Stars. 2607 Dryden .Virg. Georg. 1. 129 
Redundant Humours thro r the Pores expire. Ibid. iv. 254 
Huge Flakes of Flames expire. 2729 Savage Wanderer 1. 
234 Thro’ the bor’d rock above, the smoke expires. 

II. To breathe one’s last breath, die. 

+ 4 . trails. To breathe out (the soul, etc.) in the 
article of death ; also, To expire ones lust. Obs. 

[Only a special use of sense 1 ; but the starting-point of a 
distinct series of senses.) 

c 2450 Mirour Saluactoun 3287 On gude ffriday when 
crist his saw! e on crosse expired, c 1477 Caxton Jason 84 b, 
Syn recommanded him to the Godaes and that don ex- 
pired his lyf. 2509 Barclay SJtyp of Fclys 58 b, Medas.. 
With paynfull hunger his lyfe breth dyd expyre, a 2612 
Donne BmtfavaToe (2644) 222 A youth, .ready to expire his 
soule by sickenesse. 2642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 128 
As soon as their Apostle had expired his last breath. <22672 
Ld. Fairfax Mem. (2699) 56 My daughter . . in appearance 
was ready to expire her last. 2725-20 Pore Iliad xvi. 1000 
Patroclus thus. .So many lives effused, expires his own. 

5 . intr. Of a person or animal: To breathe one’s 
last ; to die. 

a 1400 Cov. Mysf., Assutnp. (Shaks. Soc.) 387 The thrydde 
day hens ye schul ben expirand. 2485 Caxton St. Wettefr. 
3 The yong man forthwith fyll down to therthe and ex- 
spyred. 3651 Hobbes Leviaih. iv. xliv. 344 God onely knows 
..what becomes of a mans spirit, when he expireth. 1724 
R. Falconer Adv. 4- Escapes 83 When he found himself 
just upon the Point of expiring, he made this short Prayer. 
*74 x , tr. D' A r gens' Chinese Lett. 209 They .. stand round 
makingrespectful Bows to them [Goats and Sheepl till they 
are expired. 2839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 74 The King 
pressed his hand and expired. 2843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 

2 75 Leaving my two gentlemen ready to expire oflaughrer. 

to. transf. in various nonce-uses. Also of a fire : 
To die out. 

c 1593 Spenskr Sons:, xxvii. ij (2611) Dj, This verse, that 
neucr shall expire. . 2595 Shaks. John v. iv. 36 Euen this ill 
night j’our breathing shall expire. 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 200 Palmeto . . is a soft pith in which consists the 
soule and vegetative vertue of that tree, which cut out the 
tree expires. 2660 J er. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 3 30 The Jews 
reIfgfon..was to expire into the Christian. 2606 Dryden 
Ann. Mirab. ccxii, London. .By an high fate thou greatly 
didst expire, 2769 O. Goldsmith Hist. Rom. II. 49 Brutus 
was . . reading^ by a lamp that was just expiring. 3847 
Longf. Ev. i. i. 223 The sparks expired in the ashes. 

6. To come to an end : a. Of a period of time : 
To reach its close ; to terminate, end ; rarefy, to 
elapse, pass. Sometimes conjugated with be. 

*455 Richard Dk. or York in Ellis Ong. Lett. 11. 40 I. 
126 And that yen: expired to geve my said servaunt..your 
licence to retourne. 2494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cci. 2x0 Prom 


the firste yere ot Pepyn . . to the first ye re of Hughe Capst 
expyred or passed cc.xxxix. yeres. c 2500 Mein sine 317 
After your lyf naturel expired, no man shal . . hold your 
land, r 1550 Cheke Mark i. 25 Jesus, .said y* time is now 
expired . . repent and belev y gospel. 1608 Shaks. Per, 
m. iv. 14 Until your date expire. 2653 H. Cocas tr. Pinto's 
Trav. xxix. 115 The three dayes abstinence being expired, 
lots were cast. 281a Southey Lett. (1856) II. 278 Lord 
Sunderlin . . has it for three years, one of which is expired. 
18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 560 Till all the lives, during 
which it was directed to accumulate, should expire. 2863 
Trollope Belton Est. xi. 118 TUI the next session of Parlia- 
ment should have nearly expired. 

f Spenser’s use in the following quot. seems to be a forced 
extension of this sense. 

2590 Spenser F.Q. i. vii. 9 She . . Trebling the dew time 
In which the wombes of wemen doe expire Brought forth 
this monstrous masse. 

b. Of a condition (in a bond or the like), a 
law, patent, truce, etc. appointed for a limited 
time : To become void through lapse of time; to 
reach its term ; to determine. 

c 2477 Caxton Jason 95 b, The triews faylled at time sette 
and exspired. 2596 Shaks. Mcrch. V. t. iii. 160 A month 
before This bond expires. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron 
Age 171 There was a truce for six yeares, which expired in 
that of 2635. _ 1790 Paley Horx Paul. Rom.ii.43 St. Paul's 
vow was expired before he set forward upon his voyage. 
1804 Earl Lauderd. Publ. \] r ealth (1819) 162 When the 
patent expires. 18x7 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4! 11. 
66 S A notice expiring that day of the j*ear. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. 1 V. 540 To ascertain what temporary statutes 
were about to expire. 

c. Of an action, state, legal title, etc. : To 
cease, come to an end, die out, become extinct. 

c 2450 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 4479 J?e paynyms pride it sail’ 
expire, c 2600 Shaks. Sonn. xxvii, To worke my mind, when 
boddies work's expired. 2610 Holland Camden's Brit. t. 
353 When this dignity was exspired in this family. 1659 B. 
Harris Parivals Iron Age 221 This War, which had lasted 
almost ninety years, .expired in the Spring time, 1648. 2671 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 388 Dover Peere was not 
able to get in its report ; so that matter is expired. 17x2-4 
Pope Rape Lock in. 15 Amazed, confused, he found his power 
expired. 1783 Burke Rep. Affairs India Wks. 1842 II. eS 
This trade . . was now itself expiring in the hands of the 
company. 18x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 266 An estate tail 
. .expires whenever there is a failure of issue inheritable to 
it. Ibid. III. 373 The title of the daughters expired on the 
birth of the son. 1833 Bp. Thirlwall in Pltilol, Mus. 1 1 . 522 
The death of Ajax, with which, according to modem notions, 
the interest expires. 1844 Lincard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) Z. 
ii. 77 note. The extensive authority . . was meant to expire. 

+ d. Of food : To be consumed, exhausted, or 
spent. Obs. rare— 1 . 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon cix. 375 Or xv. dayes were 
passyd, all theyr vytayles were expyred. 

f 7. traits. To cause to expire or cease; tobrihg 
to an end, conclude ; to put an end to. Obs . 

2579 Lyly Eupltues (Arb.) 77 To swill the drinke that will 
expyre thy date. 2592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jut. 1. iv. 109 Some 
consequence . . Shall . . expire the tearme Of a despised life. 
2594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 6 If I woulde expire the misene 
of his vnspeakable tormenting vneertamtie. x6xo Selden 
Duello iv. 25 Death was vmpire by expiring the best spirit 
of the one. 16x2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. xo These sedu- 
cers.. wiU not haue it [circumcision] dated, when the Lord 
hath expired it. 

+ b. To cause (time) to pass ; to spend, rare- 1 . 
2589 Nashe in Greene Mcnaphon* Ded. (Arb.) 11 Those 
yeares, which shoulde bee employed in Aristotle, are expired 
in Epitomes. 

t Expi*re, sb. Obs. rare, [ff prec. vb.] = Ex- 
piration, Expiry. 

1612 Sylvester Lacrymae Laciym. i63 But, day by day, 
vntill our last expire .. Prostrate our Soules Before the 
Footstool of th( Empyreal! Chaire. 2646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vii. ix. 357 Having seen the expire of Daniels 
prediction, .he [John] accomplished his Revelation. 

Expired (ekspaieud), ppl. a. [f. Expire v. + 
-ED 3 .] In senses of the verb. 

1. Breathed out, emitted from the lungs, etc. 

2794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 301 Heat, .expended.. 

for. .heating the expired atmosphere. 3833 SJR C. Bell 
Hand (ed. 3) 237 Jn speaking tnere is. .required a certain 
force of expired air. 2876 Foster Phys. ti. il (r 879)307 The 
temperature of expired air is variable, 

2. Of a person or animal : That has breathed 
the last breath, dead. Of a fire : Extinct. 0/ a 
law : That has reached its term ; obsolete. Of 
a date or period : Completed. 

2623 Callis St at. Stivers (1647) 72 A Law expired in time, 
though it hath lost his vigor and force, yet it is like a ver- 
tuous man deceased. 2632 Heywood Eng. Eliz . (1641) w 
The bones of those which had been long since expired. x647 
Beaum. <5- Fletcher's Wks. Ded. Ep.,The then expired sweet 
Swan of Avon Shakespeare. _ 2648 H. G. tr. Balzac's Pnnce 
X04 'Hie Greatncsse and Majestic of the expired Common- 
wealth. 2672 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloy. 246 The , 
period of ages hath not yet brought that fatal day. xW4 J* 
B[rian] Harv. Home ii. 5 Soon or late. We clasp our K^rtn 
in Lifts expired date. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxii. (iBoS 1 *? 1 
The expired . . kitchen fires, a 87^ Lyell Trine. GecI D * >,h 
xliv. 515 In recently expired animals. 

Expiree (ckspDi«»sn *)• [f* Expire v. + -ee ; after 
Fr. expire 1 in same sense.] One whose term of 
punishment has expired ; an cx-convfct. 

280a Bextham Wks. (2B43)xi. 223 As to returns to Eng- 
land, the idea of preventing them on the partofexpiren.,t* 
now disclaimed. 2838 Tail's Mag. V. 781 The free emi- 
grants of South Australia, and the emancipist* and expirees 
of Van Dieman's Land. 2863 Loud. A’rr. 3 Jan. 4/2 
Walter Crofton.. traces every expiree where he can. 
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Pall Mall G. 21 Oct. 1/9 Convicts in New Caledonia, 'who 
may be expected to overflow into Victoria either as fugitives 
or expirees. 

t Expi*rement. Obs. rare. [a. OF. expire- 
went , f. expirer to Expire.] = Expiration 5 a. 

1526 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 21a The two Masters of the 
household.. shall not depart from thence after the expire- 
ment of the said time. Ibid . 220 Within three dayes of th’ 
expirement of every’ Moneth. 

Expirent : see Expirant. 

Expirer (ekspaie-rai). [f. Expire v. + -er 1.] 
a. One who expires, b. . — Expiree. 

1793 J. Beresford in Looker-on (1794) III. No. 79. 257 
The personal property of the abrupt expirer. 1862 Loiul. 
Rev. 30 Aug. 179 The atrocities of this year would be com- 
mitted by a different batch of ruffians, by the expirers of 
1862 instead of by the ticket-of-leave men of i86r. 

Expiring (ekspaio-rig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Expire in its 
various senses. 

1612 R. Sheldon Serm. St. Marlin' s 26 From the day of 
his circumcision, .vn till the apertion of his side, after his 
expiring. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 69 The Expiring of cold out 
of the Inward Parts of the Earth in Winter. 1639 Die. 
Hamilton in H, Papers (Camden) 80 The day befor the e\- 
p aye ring of the 8 gevene in your Ma t! * last proclamatione. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 11. vi. § 5 At the expiring of the 
LXX. years, 
b. attrib. 

x66i Walton Angler (ed. 3) 1. i. 9 If the inspiring and 
expiring Organ of any animal be stopt, it suddenly dies. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Re/I., The opportunity 'tis hop'd an ex- 
piring State may give Men for Repentance. 

Expiring (ekspaiVrig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING -.] That expires (in senses of verb). 

1 . That breathes out air from the lungs, etc. 

2 . Of a person or animal : That is in the act of 
breathing his or its last; dying; often applied 
metonymically (like 1 dying*) to the breath, words, 
etc. of a person expiring. Of a flame, etc. : That 
is dying out, becoming extinguished. 

163^ Habington Castara (Arb.) 104 My name . . even thy 
expiring breath Did call upon. *683 T. Hoy Agathocles 3 
Left in danger of th* expireing Light. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 194 The last accents which quiver on your 
pale, expiring lips. 1822 Bp. Heber in Bp. Taylors Wks. 
(1839) I.cxxxv, A few expiring lamentations, .were to expiate 
for many years of obstinate transgression. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, viii, An expiring candle shone before his eves. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair xxviii. 121 It frantically moved its 
expiring wings. 

Jig. 1660 Milton Free Commw. 453 The last words of our 
expiring liberty. 1696 Tate & Brady Ps. cxiii. 9 To rescue 
their exspiring Fame. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$- F. I. 328 The 
expiring senate, .blazed for a moment, and was extinguished 
for ever. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 20. 87 Like bubbles 
in expiring foam. 1862 Stanley Jezv. Ch. (1877) I. viii. 154 
It was the last expiring effort of the old traditions. 

3 . Of a period of time : That comes to an end ; 
that is in the act of coming to an end. 

1609 Tourneur Fun. Poem 14 Nor can Death or Fate 
Confine his fame to an expiring date. 1665 J. Spencer 
Prophecies 1 12 The last dales, being the expiring times of 
the Jewish Oeconomie. 170s J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mem. X. 46 The expiring year will by that time show, what 
has been done. 1823 Byron Age 0/ Bronze xiv, The impa- 
tient hope of the expiring lease. 

Hence Expi’ringly adv., like a thing expiring ; 
as if dying away. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 167 The tones were so 
expiringly soft and low. 

Expiry (ekspoia-riL [f. Expire v. + -v.] 

1 . Dying, death ; = Expiration 4. Also Jig. of 
an immaterial thing : Destruction, extinction, rare. 

C1790 Burns Let. to Grose Wks. 1856 III. 152 About the 
time nature puts on her sables to mourn the expiry of the 
cheerful day. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 260 Ancient 
history ought, .not to cease with the expiry of the Roman 
empire. 1855 Bailey Mystic 131 But, on expiry, the rebel- 
lious soul Shall other bodies.enter. 1864 .Pusey Daniel ii. 
62 Men had witnessed, .the.inherent vitality of the Gospel. 
They predicted the date of its expiry. 

2 . Close, termination, end ; = Expiration 5. 

a, of a period of time. 

1752 J. Loothian Form of Process (ed. 2) 272 No Decreet 
shall be extracted till after the Expiry of six free Days. 
3862 Smiles Engitieers II. 10 8 A lease . . renewable at the 
expiry of that term. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxii. 254 At 
the expiry of her year of banishment. 

b. of anything that lasts a certain time, as a 
contract, truce, etc. Expiry of the Legal (see 
quot. 1861). 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 562 [He] left the situa- 
tion., before the expiry of his indentures. 1828-40 Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 227 The truce was now within a single 
year of its expiry, a 1847 Chalmers Posth. IVks. I. 100 
Previous to the expiry of the famine. 1861 W. Bell Did. 
Law Scot. s. v., Expiry of the Legal’, is the expiration of 
the period within which the subject of an adjudication may 
be redeemed, on payment of the debt adjudged, for. 1863 
Smiles Indust. Biog. 218 On the expiry of this contract 
the Government determined to establish works of their own. 
1868 Rogers in Adam Smith's IV. //.Pref. 1 . 9 He returned 
[to Scotland] at the expiry of his exhibition [at Oxford]. 

Expiscate (eksprsk^t), v. [f. L .expisedt-, ppl. 
stem of expiscari , f. ex- out + pisedri to fish, 
f. piscis fish.] trans. To ‘fish out’ ; hence, to 
find out by scrutiny. Occas. with sentence as 
object. 

Chiefly in Sc. writers ; elsewhere usually humorously, with 
distinct reference to the etymology. 


.£ hapj . ian Hiad x. 181 O friends, remains not one 
lhat will, .mix . .With their outguards, expiscating if the 
renown d extreme They force on us will serve their turns? 
1721 Wodrow Hist. Suff. Ch. Scot. in. vii. § 3 This Method 
was fallen upon to expiscate Matter of Criminal Process. 
1830 Galt Lawric ■ T. in. xii, I just propounded the project 
that I might expiscate some kind of satisfaction to my 
curiosity. *831 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. No. 180 To 
Corresp., Should we observe any farther impertinence on 
his part, we shall expiscate it. 1848 H. Miller First 
Impr. xvii. (1857) 285 The evidence already expiscated 
pn this point. 1864 D’Arcy W. Thompson Day Dreams 
iv. (ed. 2) 38 Have they ever expiscated one intelligible 
reason? 

^ nonce-use. To exhaust of fish. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 569/1 Norway is nearly expiscated. 

Expiscation (ekspisk^i-Jbn). [as if ad. L. 
*cxpiscdlidn-cm t n. of action f. expiscari’. see 
prec.] The action of expiscating or fishing out ; 
the investigation or examination of or into (a 
matter). 

1605 Chapman Commend. Verses on B. Jonson's Sejattus, 
The Castalian Head ; In expiscation of whose Mysteries, 
Our Netts must still be clog’d with heauy Lead. 3753 Scots 
Mag. July 364/2 There should be the fullest expiscation 
into the truth or falsity of these deeds. 2874 R. H. Story 
IV. Cars fares 183 Busied in the expiscation of the various 
machinations. 

Expiscator (eksprskritoi). rare— 1 , [f. Ex- 
piscate v. + -or.] One who expiscates ; an inves- 
tigator. Const, of. 

1882 J. Brown John Leech 320 These mighty expiscators 
and exploders of myths. 

Expiscatory (eksprskatori), a. rare, [as if 
ad. L. expised tori- us f {. expiscari : see Expiscate 
and -ORY.] Tending to expiscate or ‘ fish out 
1829 Blackxv. Mag. XXVI. 586 , 1 was moved thereunto by 
an expiscatory curiosity. 1837 Carlyle Diam. Neckl. Misc. 
(1888) V. too By.. expiscatory questions. .this most involute 
of Lies is finally winded off. 

Explain (ekspl<?t-n), v. Forms : 6 explains, 
6-7 explayne, 6-S explane, 7- explain, [ad. L. 
explandre , f. ex- (see Ex- prefL) + plan-us flat, 
Plain. Cf. OF. ex-, esplaner . ] 

+ 1 . To smooth out, make smooth, take out 
roughness from. Obs. 

1549 Chaloner tr. Erasm. Morix Enc. Bj, He must 
caulme and explane his forehead. 1650 Bulwer Anthro - 
Pomet . 9 Their faces are explained or flatted by art. 

f 2 . To open out, unfold, spread out flat (a 
material object). Also refl. and intr. for ref. To 
explain ( itself ) into : to develop. Obs. 

3607 Deloney Strange Hist. 1. (Percy Soc.) 30 Her wit. . 
like a ship her selfe explaines. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 53 
The left hand explained into a Palme. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776) 231 Before they [buds] explain into leaves. 3684 — 
in Phil. Trans. XIV. 560 The Horse-Chesnut is .. ready 
to explain its leaf. 2723 R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 46 In the 
Gourd . . a Seed . . coming to explain itself into a Plant of 
full Perfection, will spread its Vine in six months. Ibid. 
144 Beetles . . have . . Wings . . so disposed as to fold up or 
explain themselves at the Will of the Insect. 

+ b. To make plainly visible; to display; also, 
To explain itself to be (something). Obs. 

1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 71 That life she entertains 
. . And such severity therein explains. 2608 R. Johnson 
7 Champions .11. P iv b. The darke night began . . to give 
Aurora libertie to explayne her purple brightnesse. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ivii. 305 England would . . ex- 
plain itself unto the World to be a regular Government. 

3 . a. To unfold (a matter); to give details of, 
enter into details respecting. Occas. with indirect 
question as obj. 

3513 More Rich. III. Wks. 63/2 Other thinges, which the 
. . doctor rather signified then fully explaned. 1571 Digces 
Pantom. iv. xxv. Ff iv b, To explane the composition, 
fourme, nature, and proportion. 2729 Butler Serm. Pref. 
Wks. II. 9 The following Discourses .. were intended to 
explain what is meant by the nature of man. 2756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters I. Pref., I thought it just to explane the Medi- 
cinal Qualities. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 71 Does he 
explain the business of Ethics? Mod., You have not ex- 
plained how your results are obtained. 
absol. 2671 Milton Samson 3583 Wearied with slaughter 
then, or how? explain. 1742 Middleton Cicero 1 . 111. 169 
A tongue that could explane. 

b. To make plain or intelligible ; to clear of 
obscurity or difficulty. 

1552 Huloet, Explayne, expltco. 1579 Fvlke Heskitis ' 
Pari. 345 He hath not explaned the manner of the mysterie. 
2651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi. 378 The Power of Explain- 
ing them [Laws] when there is need. 1676 Glanvili. Ess., 
Confidence in Philos. 6 How the pure blind can receive 
information from things that are not like it self . . is . . not 
to be explain’d, a 2732 Gay (J.\ You will have variety of 
commentators to explain the difficult passages to you. 2875 
Manning Mission H. Ghost ii. 44 What the child cannot 
understand you explain. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
331 Allow me to explain my meaning. 

4 . To assign a meaning to, state the meaning or 
import of ; to interpret. 

2608 Shaks. Per. 11. ii. 14 'Tis now your honour, daughter, 
to explain The labour of each knight, in his device. 2667 
Milton 'P. L. il 518 The sounding Alchymie By Harald’s 
voice explain'd. 2692 Dryden St. Euremont' s Ess. 109 An 
innocent word maliciously explained. 2726 Chetwood Adv. 
Capt. R. Boyle 48 This he told Mirza in the Moorish 
Tongue, but explain’d it to me in English. 2744 Berke- 
ley Siris § 22Z To define fire by heat would be to explain a 
thing by itself. 1878 Browning La Saistaz 30 Hindrance 
is the fact acknowledged, howso’er explained as Fate, For- 
tune, Providence. 


b. To explain away : to modify or do away with 
(a meaning, etc.) by explanation ; to explain so as 
to deprive of force or significance, esp. an offensive 
one. f To explain oneself away \ to explain away 
one’s meaning. 

1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 217 Those explained the meaning 
quite away. 2729 Butler Serm. Pref. Wks. II. 22 There 
is a strange affectation in many people of explaining away 
all particular affections. 2786 H. Tooke Parley Introd. 
(2798) 22 You shall not be permitted to explain yourself 
away. 2855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 741 His words were 
taken down ; and, though he tried to explain them away, he 
was sent to the Tower. 1877 Mozley Univ. Serm. vii. 154 
To explain away the natural meaning of this part of Scrip- 
ture language. 1885 Hemming in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 
293 He seeks to explain away the authorities we rely on. 

5 . To make clear the cause, origin, or reason of ; 
to account for. 

1736 Butler Anal. t. v. Wks. I. 90 It may be hard to ex- 
plain the faculty, by which we are capable of habits. 2777 
Sheridan Sch. Scattd. iv. iii, I make no doubt — but I shall 
explain everything to your satisfaction. 2860 Tyndai.l 
Glac. rr. viii. 267 The principles we have laid down enable 
us to explain the difference. 2863 Mary Howitt F. Bre- 
mer's Greece II. xiv. 91 It has been known from the most 
ancient times, but has never yet been explained in a satis- 
factory manner. 

6 . refl. To make one’s meaning clear and in- 
telligible, speak plainly. Also, to give an account 
of one’s intentions or motives. Formerly with 
sttbord. clause'. To state in explanation of one’s 
conduct that , etc. 

2624 Gataker Transubst. (1626) 86 More particularly ex- 
plaining himselfe he saith. 2647 N. Bacon Disc. G<rvt. 
Eng. 1. xliv. (1739) 71 The Duke must now explain himself, 
that it was the value of the English Crown, and not the 
Title, that brought him over. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contempt. 
(1842)216 Being desired farther to explain himself; I mean, 
said he, [etc.]. 2791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest ix, Ex- 
plain yourself, lovely Adeline. 

7 . intr. a. With subord. clause. To say in ex- 
planation that. 

1867 Baker Albert Nyanza II. 262 Explaining that I was 
quite out of stores and presents. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV. 132 He . . explains to Socrates that he has attained the 
conception of ideas by a process of generalization. 

+ b. To speak one’s mind against, upon. 

(Somewhat common in 18th c.) 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 45 P 9 My intended Purpose . . 
was to explain upon the Order of Merry Fellows. 1728 
Hickes & Nelson J. Ketllcivell xi. xxxiv. 14 1 The Designs 
. . which they had . . so loudly explained against. 1764 
Chesterf. Lett. IV. 202 The Public .. begins to explain 
upon him. 

Hence Explained ppl. a . ; in quot. as compar. 
2685 Ool. Rec. Pennsylv. I, 140 Y° Assembly, requested .. 
that a further Explainter Sence might be admitted. 

Explainable (eksplc'-nab’l), a. Also 7 ex- 
plainable. [f. prec. + -able.] That may or can 
be explained, made clear, or accounted for ; 
capable of interpretation. 

3610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 842 Many of these 
examples . . are . . but explanabfe by weake conjectures. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. § 23. 268 Thus is it 
symbolically explainable and implieth purification, 2768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 657 Virtues which have a 
worth of their own explainable to his understanding. 2842 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 77, I have an idea not easily explain- 
able in writing. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 176 
Phenomena . . explainable by the action of the drug upon 
the sensitive nerves. 

Explainer (ekspl<?i*n3i). [f. Explain + -er L] 
One who or that which explains. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xii./Arb.) 279 The Greekes 
call him [a maner of speach] Prolepsis, we the Propounder, 
or the Explaner. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 68 Ac- 
cording to our common explainers. 2695 Motteux St. 
Olon’s Morocco 41 Their Prophet, whom they call God’s 
great Favorite, and the Explainer of his Will. 2860 Bagehot 
Unref. Pari. 37 He must be, if not a great orator, a great 
explainer. 2881 Daily News 29 Dec. 5/2 He was the ex- 
pounder and explainer of the reforms. 

Explaining, vbl. sb. [f. Explain + -ing 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Explain ; t an explana- 
tion. 

2580 Sidney A rcadia (2622! 383 This Sonnet, which might 
serue as an explaining to the other. 2656 H. Phillips Purch. 
Patt. (2676) 175 The Table is so plain it needs no explain- 
ing. 1722 R. Bradley Wks. Nat. 110 No more than the 
unfolding and explaining of their Parts one after another. 
2740 Watts Remnants of Time § 21, I am quite, tired . . of 
these human explainings, so various and uncertain. 

Explaining (ekspl^-niq),///. a. [f. Explain 

+ -ING -.] That explains or makes clear. 

2850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1 . 261 Ere her last Explaining 
words were said. 

Hence Explainingly adv. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 684/2 ‘Black Prince — the name of 
my horse,’ she added explainingly, 
t Explai’t, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 explat(e ?). 
[?f. Ex- + Plait v.] trans. To remove the plaits 
from ; to unravel. In quot. fig. 

£•3623 B. Jonson Underwoods, ixiv, Thou.. Like Solon’s 
self, explat’st the knotty laws. 

Explanate (e’ksplan^t), a. Ent. and Zool. 
[ad. L. explandt-us, pa. pple. of explandre to flatten 
out (see Explain).] Spread out flat. 

2846 DanaZ^/i. iv. (1848)67 Such forms have been called 
explanate or foliaceous. 2848 Maunder Treas. Nai. Hist. 
App., Explanate, when the sides of the prothorax are so 
depressed and dilated as to form a broad margin. 
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EXPLANATION. * 

Explanation (eksplan^-Jsn). Also 4 explan- 
acioun. fad. L. expldndtion-em , n. of action f. 
expldndre : see Explain.] 

1. The action or process of explaining; an in- 
stance of the same. In explanation of : for the 
purpose of explaining, t Act of Explanation ~ 
Explanatory Act . 

1382 Wvcuf Josh. Prol., We han demed . . to sitten to the 
explanacioun of the prophetis. 153* More Confut . Tindale 
Wks. 47S/2 By which explanacions by mouth the people 
came into y 9 vndouted trouth. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729)229 , 1 pass to the Explanation of the following Table. 
1689 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I. 555 The . . parliament . . 
have repealed . . the acts of settlement and explanation. 
*729 Butler Semi. Wks. II. 153, I proceed to the parti- 
cular explanation of the precept before us. 1767 Junius 
Lett. xxi. 99 A few lines in explanation of some passages 
in my last fetter. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 666 The 
malignity . . seemed to require explanation. 

2. That which explains, makes clear, or accounts 
for ; a method of explaining or accounting for ; 
a statement that makes things intelligible. Also 
(as title), a treatise composed for the purpose of 
explaining. 

a 36x0 Healey Cebes F 7 b, This explanation resembleth the 
riddle of Sphynx. x66a _H. More Myst. Iniq . 1. 3. I have 
more at large discoursed in my Explanation of the Mystery 
of Godliness, axjts Burnet Own Time (1734)11. 214 The 
ill effects that were like to follow on those different Ex- 
planations [of the Trinity]. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Forest i, La Motte now asked for an explanation of the 
scene. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. vi.233 Facts 
are not to be rejected merely because the explanation offered 
of them proves to be erroneous. 1883 Froude Short Stud. 
IV, 1. iv. 44 Vast sums were found to have been received .. 
of which no explanation had been given. 

Comb. 17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit, III. 46 It passes 
through his own Explanation-strainer. 

3. A mutual declaration of the sense of spoken 
words, motives of actions, etc., with a view to 
adjust a misunderstanding and reconcile differences ; 
hence, a mutual understanding or reconciliation of 
parties who have been at variance. 

1840^ Barha.v Ingot. Leg., Spectre 0/ Tapp., I shall come 
to an immediate explanation with your father on the subject. 

Explanative (eksplae'nativ), a. [f. L. type 
*expldnatlv-us, f. cxplandre : see Explain.] Tend- 
ing to explain, containing an explanation. 

1750 Warburton Julian n. x8i What follows.. is explan- 
ative of what went before. 1837 Ncsv Monthly Mag. LI. 

1 17 He grows more explicit and explanative. 
Explana'to-, combining form of L. cxpldnd - 
tus Explanate, in sense * spread, or spreading out 
in a plane, or flat surface \ 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 253 The species which grow from 
a central attachment (explanato-glomerate). Ibid. 2 79 Ex- 
planato-foliaceous, suborbiculate, unifacial. Ibid. 602 Car- 
nose, explanato-gemmate Alcyonidas. 

Explanator (e-ksplan^tD-i). rare . [f. as prec. 
+ -or.] An explainer. 

x8x6 Keatinge Trav. I. 285 Time, the grand explanator. 
1858 Miss Mulock 77 /. ah. Wont. 50 We are acute and ac- 
curate historians; clear explanators of science. 

Explanatory (eksplwnatori), a . and sl>. [f. 
ns prec, -f- or v.] A .adj. 

1, Serving or adapted to explain (something), 
containing or helping to an explanation. Const, of. 
Explanatory Act : an Act of Parliament passed 
to explain the meaning, drift, or application of 
a previous Act. 

161 8 ^ Bolton floras To Rdr. 2 The words.. here qnd 
there inserted in a different letter . . are for the most part 
explanatory of the Authors meaning. 1672 Essex Papers 
(Camden) I. 1 Y* seaven yeers granted for it, in y* Explan- 
atory Act, are neere Expired. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 
1 A short essay, accompanied with two explanatory prints. 
*8^6 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. lx. 326 To guard against 
misconception, an explanatory' document was drawn up by 
the government. 1883 Proctor in Knozuledgc 7 Sept. 556/1, 
I feel tempted to lay down in despair the explanatory pen. 

2. Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Having the 
function of explaining, disposed or ready to give 
explanation. 

*743 Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. Ixxxix. 313. I find 
you still overwhelmed with Richcourt’s folly and the Ad- 
miral's explanatory ignorance. 1756 Foote Eng.fr. Paris 
1. Wks. 7799 ], 96 The law is an oracular idol, 3’ou are ex- 
planatory ministers. 5848 Dickens Dornbey vi. 59 He ren- 
dered himself as explanatory as he could. • 

+ B. sh. - Explanation 2. Ohs. 

1650 R. Holling worth Extrc . cone. Usurped Powers 49 
This may he the best explanatoric of that. 

Hence Explanatorily adv. Expla*natoriness, 
the quality of being cxplanatorj*. 

1865 Dickf.ns Mut. Fr. x. xii, The city which Mr. Podsnap 
so explanatorily called * London, Londres/ 1870 Miss 
Broughton Red as Rose I. 20S Miss Craven has had a fall 
..lie remarks explanatorily. 

1730-6 Bailey tfo!io\ Explanatoriness. 1885 Voices cry. 
trig in Wilderness iv. 519 A sort of general explanatoriness 
that seemed intended to check further questions. 

*t* Expla*nt, v. Oh. [ad. inod.L. ex/lant-dre, 
f. ex- (see Ex- pref .1} + flan tare to plant, f. plan fa 
plant, on the analogy of implant dr ci\ trans. To 
send forth as an offshoot. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 84 There tfibres]are c\ plan ted 
from the second canine or cell in the kidneys. 
+Bxplanta v tion. Oh. rare, [f.prcc. -f -atiox.] 
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The action of sending forth as an offshoot ; cotter. 
an offshoot, outgrowth. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 84 [The bladder] goeth into 
a necke, for the emplantation and explantation of certaine 
passages. 1615 Ckooke Body of Man 378 Thredy strings. . 
to which more fleshy explantations or nsings do accrew. 
f Explay', v. Oh. rare. [ad. L. exp lie arc, 
after the analogy of display. Cf. Fr. esfloierI\ 
trans. To unfold, display. 

<13619 Fotherby Atheom.,\\. viii. § 3 (1622) 285 Mans 
minde doth dayly such it selfe explay, As Gods great Will 
doth frame it euery day. 3639 H. Wntener in Fuller Holy 
War (1647) Avjj a, As light embroiderie explayes its glorie. 
t Explees, obs. form of Espcees, Law. 

3628 Coke On Litt. 37 b. The patron shall not allege the 
explees or taking of the profits in himself. 1642 Perkins 
Prof. Bk. v. § 334. 148 The issue of the donee shall, .all edge 
the Explees in his Father. 3775 in Ash. 

Expleite(n, obs. form of Exploit v. 

+ E'xplement. Oh. [f. L. explemenl-um that 
which fills up, f. cxplere to fill up ; see Explete 
and -went.] That which fills up ; fulfilment. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. 38a, Thou Avert blinded, & wantedst 
the sence, in Vespasian to picke out his [a prophecy’s] ex* 
plement [ed. 1633 expletement). 1658-78 in Phillips. 

f Exple'ndency. Obs. rare— L [f. L. ex- out 
+ splendent’Cm , pr. pple. of splendere to shine : 
see -ency.] Brightness. Cf. Resplendency. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. m. 11. xiv, They have close 
clapt up all his [Phosbus’] explendency. 

t Exple'nisll, v. Oh. rare— 1 , [f. Ex- prcfl 
+ Plenish.] trans. To appease, satisfy. 

1612 Shelton Quix. I. hi. iv. 137 He had his Fantasy ever 
explenished with these Battels, Enchantments .. Loves and 
Challenges. 

t Exple'te, ppl. cl. Obs. Also 6 expleat, [ad. 
L. explet-us, pa. pple. of explore : see next.] 
Filled up, completed ; complete, perfect. 

*534 Hildebrand (W. de W.) A vj. The yere explete, the 
wydowe , . tyed an haulter aboute her sonnes necke and [etc.]. 
3570 in Levins Manip. 1608 Middleton Mad World v. ii, 
A very explete justice ! 

f Exple'te, v. Obs. Also y expleat, [f. L. ex- 
p/el- ppt stem of explore, f. ex- (seeE x-pref l ) +plere 
to fill. In some examples perh. a var. of Exploit.] 

1. trans. To fill out; to satiate, satisfy ; to com- 
plete (a period of time). 

c 1430 Lydg. Bocltasw vii. (1554) 328 a, Texplete their lust 
certaine. 1635 Hevwood Hierarch. 111. 167 The Great 
Yeare..some hold to be expleted in 36000 Solarie yeres. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vii. 223 Nothing under an Infinite, 
can expleat, .the immortal! minde of man. 2657 Tomlinson 
Rcnotts Disp. 293* Wax. .moderately expletes the body. 

2. To do fully ; to complete, accomplish. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy % Proh, This worke texplete that 
ye not refuse. 2529 in Fiddes Wolsey 11. 171 Of such yers 
as was mete & hable to explete that act. i6xx Speed Hist. 
Gt . Brit. ix. xxi. § 71 Being of yeeres able to explete the act. 

Expletement ; see Explement. 
f Exple'tion. Obs. [ad. L. expletidn-em , n. of 
action f. cxplere : see Explete vl\ The action of fill- 
ing, the state of being filled to the full ; satisfaction. 

2629 Gaule Holy Madn. 400 Expletion but increases the 
M alady. 3677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 377 The exple- 
tion of the Faculties of the Sensible Nature.^ 17x7. Killing- 
beck Semi, xviii. 374 The Expletion of their Desires. 
Expletive (e'kspl/tiv, eksplf'tiv), a. and sb . 
[ad. L. expleltv-us serving to fill out, f. explere\ 
see Explete. Cf. Fr. explitif ] A. adj. 

1. Serving to fill out ; introduced merely to 
occupy space, or to make up a required quantity 
or number : a. gen. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. . 1666 Tillotson Rule of 
Faith 1. § 3 Those expletive topicks which popish writers. , 
do generally make use of to help out a book, 1761 Churchill 
Rosciad Poems 1763 I. 16 Expletive Kings, and Queens 
without a name, a 3833 Han. More in Leslie & Taylor Sir 
y. Reynolds (1865) II. vii. 209 Scarce an expletive man or 
woman of the party. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech . , Expietivc- 
slone (Masonry), one used for filling a vacuity. 

b. esp. Of words and phrases : Serving merely 
to fill out a sentence, help out a metrical line, etc. 
Also occas. of a mode of expression : Redundant, 
wordy. 

a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1741)1. xv. 10 He Useth them [oaths] 
as expletive phrases, .to plump his speech, a 1771 R. Wood 
Genius of Homer (1775) 288 Homer’s particles were [not] 
altogether condemned to this mere expletive duty. 1770-81 
Johnson L. P-, Addison Wks. III. 89 The lines, which 
there is little temptation to load with expletive epithets. 
1804 Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor I. 494 'The 
Key my loose, powerless fingers forsook *, a lame and ex- 
pletive way of saying * I dropt the key*. 1874 Saycc Corn- 
par. Phiiol. j. 29 The influence of Emphasis will.. show 
itself, .in the introduction of expletive ones [sounds], 
c. ttonce-tise. Given to using expletives. 

1857 MayNe Reid in Charnb. Jmt. VII. 329 The old 
i trapper had grown expletive. 

+ 2. Haring the attribute of supplying a defi- 
ciency. Obs. 

1816 Keatinge Trav. I. 3S Reyinond .. supplies this defi- 
ciency : but he is not sufficiently expletive in regard to this 
eastern part of the chain. 

3. Tending or seeking to supply a loss; com- 
pensative. rare. (Cf. quot. 1S53 s.v. ExrLETOltY.) 

1838-^ Hallam Hist . Lit. III. iv. in. $ 117. 202 Punish- 
ment., is not a part of attributive, and hardly of expletive 
justice. 


' EXPLICATE. 

B. sb. 

1. An expletive word or phrase, one used for 
filling up a sentence, eking out a metrical line, etc. 
without adding anything to the sense. 

x6xz Brinsley Lud. Lit. vui. (1627)97 As also* Conjunc- 
tions, Copulatives [etc.], .so expletives, and certaine others. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. iv. § 6. 18 Words that are mere 
Expletives, not adding any thing to the Sense. 1779-82 
Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 136 Expletives he very early 
ejected from his^ verses. x8x6 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 
385 Must insignificant particles be consecrated into elegant 
expletives? X838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. v. m. § 72.277 
Articles and expletives, .are. .employed for the sake of the 
metre, not of the sense. 

b. Often applied to a profane oath or other 
meaningless exclamation. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxviii_, Retaining only such of their 
expletives as are least offensive. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
Spectre of Tapp., Tom .. replied, .with an expletive. 1891 
E. Peacock N. Brenton I. 63 ‘Confound him!’ or some 
stronger expletive exploded from the Earl’s lips. 

2. An ‘ expletive * person or thing; one that 
merely serves to fill up space. 

x688 R. L’Estrange Brief Hist. Times 11 . 69 This Article 
[of an Impeachment] is an Expletive; and Signifies just 
nothing. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks 1757 IV. xio Was 
man made only to flutter, sing, and expire ? A mere ex- 
pletive in the mighty work, .of the Almighty ? X772 Graves 
Spir. Quixote ix. xv. (1783) III. 52 A gooseberry tart ; with 
other ornamental expletives of the same kind. 1872 0 . W. 
Holmes Poet Breakf-t. i. 9 He is a sort of expletive at 
the table, serving to stop gaps. 

b. Something that supplies deficiencies ; a sup- 
plement. rare. 

1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archit . I. 207 They may. . be 
studied [in Italy], .as an aid and expletive to what we Jeam 
elsewhere. 

Hence Ezpletively adv., in an expletive manner, 
with redundancy of expression. Expletiveness, 
the quality of being expletive. 

1607 Hieron Defence I. x6o To be put in expletiuely and 
by way of explication. 1860 J. Young Prev. Reason 171 . 
Loosely, expletively, rhetorically, we speak of the Infinite 
Life. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Expletiveness , expletive or 
filling up quality. 

Expletory (e-ksplftari), a. [as if ad. L. type 
*expletot‘ius, i. explere : see Explete v.] Serving 
to fill up ; = Expletive A. 

1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. in. 243 An expletory word. 
*797 Brit. Critic Feb. 171 Dr. Garden is so fond of this ex- 
pletory embellishment. 1823 Lamb Elia (1860)31 With the 
expletory yell, ‘ and I will, too/ 1853 WnEWEU.tr. Grotius 
de Jure Belli et Pacts}!. 11. § 3 In punishment the justice’ 
which is exercised is expletory justice [L .justitia expletrix]. 

Explicable (e-ksplikab’l), a. [ad. L. cxflicd - 
hi Us, f. expliedre to Explicate.] That may be 
explicated or explained ; that admits of being 
cleared of difficulty, or of being accounted for. 

*556 J. Hevwood Spider fy E. Ixiv, 82 All parts of best 
wit had bene vnable To catch, kepe, and make, thacount 
explicable. X578 Banister Hist . Man vm. 102 How the 
sight is made . . is not with facilitie explicable. 3624 Fisher 
in F. White Reply Fisher 266 This Text being thus deerely 
explicable. 1660 Boyle Nesv Exp. Phys. Mech. }. [1682) 
i2 That notion by which it seems likely that most if not all 
of them [experiments] will prove explicable. 1783 Burke 
Rep. Affairs India Wks. XI. 300 It is not explicable., 
why the Nabob, .could not have equally given them [bills] 
in discharge of the debt. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 
II. 229 The svord Coning or kinjp and the word Tascio, 
purse or scrip, are as explicable in Gothic as in Welsh. 
1877 Owen in Wellesley's Disp. p. xxxi. His apparently 
harsh conduct, .is.. mainly explicable on this ground. 
f b. Of an equation : Solvable. Obs. 

1654 E. Halley Roots Equat, in Mi sc. Cur. (1708) II. 84 
The Equation proposed, is not explicable by any other Root. 

Hence ETcplicahleness, the quality of being 
explicable. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II ; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Explicate (c-ksplik-^t), ///. a. Ol>s. [ad. L 
explicat-us, pa. pple. of explicare : see Explicate!'.] 
a. Unfolded, expanded, b. Unfolded in words, 
fully stated ; esp. of a syllogism, c. Made clear ; 
plain, intelligible. 

# ft- *661 Lovell Hist. Attint. ^ Min. Introd., The intestine 
in some is small . . The appendices are explicate. 

b. 1532 Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 169 When 
our cause was proponed to your holiness, when it was ex- 
plicate and declared afore the same. 1605 A.^ Wottos 
A ns iv. Pop. Articles 4 A simple syllogisme is either con- 
tract or explicate. Ibid. 5 Jn an explicate syllogism e the 
proposition is generall. 1628 T. Sfencer Logick 270 A suf- 
ficient reason why we should call a Syllogtsme explicate : 
for thereby it is vnfolded to the full. 3648 N. Estwick 
Treat. Holy Ghost 53 The Proposition . . is unwarrantable 
in the second explicate, or first figure. 

C. 1647 J dr. Taylor Lib. Proph. i. 7J Whatsoever is ex- 
pressed . . is made articulate and explicate. 1686 Goad 
Celett. Bodies i. ix.33 How explicate is the Solution of this 
great Question. 1698 R. Ferguson View Eccles. 61 'piought 
them hardly either vindicabJe or explicate without it. 

Hence t E’xpllcately adv . — Explicitly i. 

<2x6x7 Baynf. Dice. Tryall (1621) xo People, who^ though 
explicately they did not oelecve in Christ, yet had In them 
the faith of the Messiah. 

Explicate (eFsplih'rit), v. [f. L. explicit- ppb 
stem of exp l icd -re, f. ex- out *-plicdrc to fold, Ply.] 

+ 1. trans. To unfold, unroll; to smooth out 
(winkles); to onen out (what is wrapped up); 
to expand (buds, leaves, etc.). Oh. 



EXPLICATION. 


EXPLICITLY. • 


1620 Bp. King Serm. 8 When he intendeth his business to. 
purpose, then hee standeth vpon his feet, explicateth and 
display eth his limbes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep. 
II. vi. § 4. 09 The Rose of Jericho will, .explicate its flowers 
contracted. 1651 Bedell Life Erasmus in Fuller's Abel 
Rediv. 69 A gold Ring, which explicated, became an exact 
celestial! sphere. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 37 The leaves 
. .explicate themselves. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 
193 It [the Glyster], .explicates Corrugations of the Fibres. 
1712 Blackmore Creation 66 They explicate the leaves. 
fiS\ .*536 Latimer i st Serm. be/. Convoc. Wks. 1. 32 If 
ye diligently roll them in your minds, and after explicate 
and open them, a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. v. 140 Our love 
is wont to explicate and unfold its affection. 

+ b. To spread out, expand in area or volume. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man yiu. 103 The Muscles .. expli- 
catyng their owne substaunce, do constitute a tendinous 
Membran. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 31 The blood 
being thus expanded and explicated into a turgency. 

+ C. To spread out to view, display. Obs, 

1647 H. More Poems 233 From her centre Her pregnant 
mind she [the soulj fairly explicates In actuall forms. 1678 
Wanley IVond. Lit. World in. xliv. §30. 227/2 There the 
Zodiack did explicate its Signs, 
t 2. a. To disentangle, unravel ; fig. (cf. 6 ). b. 
To disentangle, extricate fi-om, out of difficulties. 

a. 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 124 
Apter to beget than to explicate difficulties, a 17x3 Ell- 
wood Autobiog. Supp. (1714) 438, I might cite a great deal 
more, to explicate this Controversy. 

b. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II, v. v. § 6. 582 Hee did 
neuer meet with any chTHcuftie, whence hee could not ex- 
plicate himselfe. 2668 Clarendon Find. Tracts (1727) 53 
No way to explicate the kingdom out of those intricacies. 

3. To develop, bring out what is implicitly con- 
tained in (a notion, principle, proposition). 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 260 A simple Syllogisme hath the 
parts contracted, or explicated, a 17x6 South Serm. (1717) 
VI. 427 To explicate and draw forth this General into the 
several Particulars wrapt up and included in it. 1837-8 
Sir W* Hamilton Logic x ix. (1866) 1. 383, I do not think it 
necessary to explicate these two reasonings. 1864 Bowen 
Logic iii. 48 By logicians generally, .this principle has been 
explicated into three general Axioms. 

4. To unfold in words ; to give a detailed ac- 
count of. Sometimes with indirect question as obj. 
Now rare ; = Explain 3 a. 

1531 Elyot Goz>. 1. xv, I name him a gramarien . . that 
can expounde good autours explicating the figures as well 
of sentences as wordes. 1553 Pole in Strype Cranmer 11. 
173 Ye have explicated how the whole matter . . may be 
concluded. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 145 We might 
dilucidly explicate the. .composition of medicaments, a 1734 
North Exam. 111. vii. § 52 (1740) 541 The Terms good and 
had . . being beforehand well explicated to the People. 
1831 Crayons front Commons 48 In dismal doleful ploratory 
strain He explicates the amount ofloss and gain.. *11834 
Lamb Misc. Wks. (1871) 504 An unfairness . . which this 
would not be quite the proper place for explicating. 

absol. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 8 
Bot will explicat mair at large. 1651-3 J CR * Taylor Serm. 
for Year \.(x8s6) 17 As Christ related, and His Apostles 
recorded and explicated. 

t 5. To disclose the cause or origin of (a pheno- 
menon) ; to account for. Obs. ; = Explain v. 5 . 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. vii. 29 To explicate the sowemes 
of the vineagar. x66o Boyle Nero Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 
(x68z) 13 There is yet another way to explicate the Spring 
of the Air. 1729 Butler Serm. Pref. Wks. 1874 IL 10 
Perceptions . . which . . it may not be very easy at first view 
to explicate. 

0. To make clear the meaning of (anything) ; to 
remove difficulties or obscurities from ; to clear 
up, explain. Now rare ; = Explain v. 3 b. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. {1674) 18/1 Geography 
we will first define .. And after explicate such terms . . as 
are not obvious. x6so_ S. Clarke, iscc/. Hist. 1. (1654) 45 
He was wondrous quick to explicate obscure passages. 
1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. lilt. The last Verse of his last 
Satire., is not yet sufficiently explicated. 1814 W. Van Mil- 
dert Bampton Led. iti. (ed. 2) 82. Vain attempts to expli- 
cate points which, .must ever remain enveloped in. .mystery. 
1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. iv. i. (1868) 450 Terms by which 
they [the lustral figures] must be explicated. 

tb. refi. To 'explain oneself; to make clear 
one’s meaning. Obs. 

1563 Nowel Serm. bef. Queen (1853) 225 To explicate 
myself, I say, etc. 1631 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 205 
The Church of England having plainly explicated herself. 
1638 Featly Transub. 253 Once more explicate your selfe. 
+ c. intr. To enter into explanations. Obs. rare . 
1781 Mad. D’Arblay Diary «$- Lett. II. 77 We explicated 
about the letters and the coach and so forth. 

Hence E’xplicated ppl. a., unfolded, expanded ; 
explained. Explicating vbl. sb., the action of 
the verb Explicate. E'xplioating ppl. a., that 
unfolds ; in quot. intr. for refi. expansive. 

2884 Fairbairn in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 362 A religion al- 
ways is as its deity is. .as it were the explicated idea of Him. 
153* Elyot Gov. 1. xiii, To him belongeth the explicating 
or unfoldinge of sentence. 1692 Ray Dissol. W ?rld 111. v. 
(1732) 376 For the better explicating of Natural Things. 
1616 Beaum. & Fl. Faithful Friends iv. i, Surcease a while 
this explicating joy. 

Explication (eksplik^i jan). [a.F. explication , 
ad. L. explicdtidn-em, n. of action £ explicdre : 
see Explicate vl] The action of explicating. 

fl. The action or process of unfolding (flowers, 
leaves, etc.). Obs. 

2658 Sir T. Browse Card. Cyrus JL 514 In the flowers 
of Sycamore .. before explication. 1660 Sharrock Veget- 
ables 24 The moones being in the full at the first explication 
of the two dissimilar leaves. 
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2. The process of developing or bringing out 
what is implicitly contained in a notion, proposi- 
tion, principle, etc. ; the result of this process. 

1656 tr .Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 70 Definitions, .are 
nothing but the explication of our simple conceptions. 
1B37-8 Sir V . Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866) II. 12 A de- 
claration is called. an Explication, when the predicate or 
denning member indeterminately evolves only some of the 
characters belonging to the subject. 1864 Bowen Logic 
n ^4 8 *Lhe ground of this explication may be thus set forth. 
4 0* The action or process of stating or .describing 
in detail ; a detailed statement or description. 

*5 2 8 Roy Sat., Of wholy Roodes there is soche a sight 
That bitwene this and mydnyght I coulde not make expli- 
cation. 1588 Fraunce Latviers Log. Ded., The more 
orderly explication of the Lawe. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 
51 Explication of the manner of propagation by stems cut off 
from the Mother-plant. .1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland i. 1 Olaus 
Magnus in the explication of his map of Scandinavia. 1674 
Grew Anat. Plants 111. 11.(1682)123 The Explication there- 
fore of all those Particulars . . will be my present Task. 
*759 Johnson Idler No. 70 ? 4 Diffusion and explication 
are necessary to the instruction of those who., can only 
leam what is expressly taught. 

+ 4. The action or process of unfolding the cause 
or origin of a phenomenon ; a statement made for 
this purpose. Obs. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 226 Those common attempts 
toward the explication of gravity. 1717 J. Keill Anirn. 
CEcott. Pref. (1738) 24 The Explications of the Animal 
(Economy are equally certain . . with the Propositions of 
Geometry. 1752 Hume Ess. <5* Treat. (1777) II. 114 No 
other explication can be given of this operation. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry I. i. § 2. 99 An explication .. of the various phe- 
nomena of human nature. 

5. The action or process of removing difficulty 
or obscurity from, or making clear the meaning 
of (a word, statement, symbol, etc.). Also, that 
which effects this ; an explanation, interpretation. 

*548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer , Offices 37 Certayne notes 
for the more playne explicacion . . of thinges. 1578 Timme 
Calvin on Gen. 43 The second word was added instead of 
an explication. *651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 235 
Now take any of all these foure Explications of the Apostles 
words. 1660 Barrow Euclid Introd., The explication of 
the Signs or Characters. 1709 Swift Merlin's Proph., I 
have not forced the words by my explication into any other 
sense. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 99 r 13 A better explica- 
tion of a controverted line, c 2760 Ibbots in Times 18 Apr. 
(1884) 4/2 Ten plates of Anglo-Saxon coins with explications. 
1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. ii. hi. § 20. 419 Such expli- 
cation of contrarieties as might make them appear less in- 
compatible with outward unity. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
xix. 274 A mystery beyond explication. 

+ b. An exposition ; a paraphrase. Obs. 

1651 Fuller s Abel Rediv., Life Luther (1867) I. 59 X0 the 
year 1544, th 17 th of November, he finished his explication 
of Genesis, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. a) II. iv. 252 
Two choristers sung the explication or paraphrase. 

+ 0 . = Explanation 3. 

*7°7 Collier Refi. Ridic. 70 If the Person they are ad- 
dress d to is affronted, and demands an Explication. *745 
Fortunate Orphan 128 He told him, he desir’d to have an 
Explication with him. 

Explicative (e-ksplik^tiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
explicativ-us, f. explicdre : see Explicate v.] 

A. adj. 

+■1. Tending to unfold, or to unfold itself ; ex- 
pansive. In quoty^. Obs. 

2627-77. Feltham Resolves 1. xxiv. 43 How contrary it is 
to Christianity, and the Nature of explicative Love. 

2. a. Having the function of explaining; ex- 
planatory, interpretative, f Of a person : Explicit, 
affording explanation, b. Logic . Of a propo- 
sition or judgement : That merely explains what 
is implied in the subject ;=s Essential, fc. Gram . 
(see quot. 1824). 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exentp. 11. ix. 123 Here is forbidden 
. . an anger with deliberation, and purpose of revenge, this 
being explicative and additionall to the precept forbidding 
murder. 1725 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 5 The term.. is called 
explicative; for it only explains the subject. 1757 Herald 
(1758) I. No. 4. 62, I shall be particularly explicative in the 
course of these publications. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 216 An explicative sentence is, when a thing is 
said to be or not to be . . in a direct manner. 1852 Sir 
\V. Hamilton Discuss. 273 In Mathematics the whole 
Science . . is only the evolution of a potential knowledge 
into an actual, and its procedure is thus merely explicative. 
1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant 11. i. 207 The new judgments 
. . are all explicative or analytic. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. 
x. 393 These are for Mr. Carlyle, the vital, the explicative 
facts in Cromwell’s career and character. 

B. sb. An explicative term. 

*775 AdaiR Amer. Ind. 77 By the first name [green ear of 
corn], the Indians, as an explicative, term their passover. 
1864 Bowen Logic v. 144 With regard to Explicatives. 
Hence E’xplicatively adv., in an explanatory 
manner. 

*775 Aokir Arner. Iud. 22 They often call the bleak north- 
wind, explicative! y, very evil, and accursed. 

t E’xplicator. Obs. rare. Also 7 explicat or. 
[a. L. explicator, f. explicdre ; see Explicate vi\ 
An expounder, explainer. 

1677 Hale Prim . Orig. Man. 1. i. 10 The Supposition of 
Epicurus, and his Explicator, Lucretius. 1697 J. Sergeant 
Solid Philos. 3 6 The Explicated* of Ideas by Resemblances 
must be forced. 

Explicatory (e-kspYi'k atari), a. [f. L. type 
*explicdtdrius , t. explicator : see prec. and -oby.J 
Having the function of explaining. Const, of. 


*625 Ussher Anszu. Jesuit 304 The like expHcatorie repe- 
tition is noted, .to haue been vsed by the Prophet, a *677 
Barrow Serm. I. xxv, Those evangelical commands, ex- 
plicatory of this law. 2716 T. Vincent {title). Explicatory* 
Catechism, or an Explanation of the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism. 1870 Disraeli Lothair Ixxi. 377 Making every 
allowance.. for explicatory circumstances. 1889 Spectator 
9 Nov., They were compelled to wait for the correspondents’ 
Full and explicatory accounts. 

+ E'xplicature. Obs. rare- 1 , [{.explicat- ppl. 
stem of explicdre (see Explicate) + -ure.] ? The 
action of unfolding or displaying. 

1592 R. D. HyPne rotomachia 85 b, Which stones [tab]e 
diamonds] were wonderfully cut of a Cataglyphic expli- 
cature. 

II E’xplicit, Obs . [a med. jL. word, used by 
scribes in indicating the end of a book, or of one 
of the separate pieces contained in a MS. It was- 
regarded as a vb. in 3rd pers. sing., ‘Here ends’ 
(such a book, piece, etc.), the form expliciunt 
being used as pi. It seems, however, to have been 
originally an abbreviation of explicit us pa. pple., 
in explicilus est liber , lit. ‘ the book is unrolled 9 ; 
cf. quot. 949.] 

[*1420 Hieronymus Ep. xxvm.iv, Solemus completes opus- 
culis.. interpone re Explicit aut Feliciter aut aliquid istius 
modi. 949 in Yepez Citron , Ord. S. Bcnedidi 1. 92 (Du Cange) 
Explicitus est liber iste h Notario Sebastiano Diacono, no- 
tum perfectionis diem j. Kalevd Februarii xrx 987.) cxz$o 
Gen. ff Ex. (end), Explicit liber Exodus, c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylns (end). Explicit liber Troili et Criseide, c 1450-60 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 331 Expliciunt Statuta Familie bone 
Memorie. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (end), Explicit per Wil- 
liam Caxton. 15. . Piers of Fit Ilham 287 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
II. 12 Explysyth peers offulham. 1595 G. M. Gentleman’ s 
Acad. 54 Explicit prima pars. [1663-76 Bullokar, Ex- 
plicite. . ended or finished. 18 66 Kingsley Hcrezu. II. 402 
Explicit.] 

b. nonce-use as sb. : The ‘ finis/ shuttmg up. 
a 1658 Cleveland Poems , Agst. Sleep 11 Sleep. . Reasons 
Assassine, Fancies Bail; The Senses Curfew.. Joys Ex- 
plicite, unfathom'd Gulf of time, 
t Explicit, v. Obs . [f. L. explicit - ppl. stem 
of explicdre to unfold: see Explicate.] intr. 
Of a leaf: To unfold, open out. 

1657 Tomlinson Reitou's Disp. 650 Leaves of red Roses 
perfectly explicited. 

Explicit (ekspli’sit), a. Also 7 explicite. 
[a. Fr. explicit e, ad. L. cxpUcit-us t pa. pple. of ex- 
plicdre to unfold : see Explicate.] 

+ L Of the brow: Free from folds or wrinkles; 
smooth. Of a plot: Free from intricacies ; simple. 

1671 Milton Samson Introd., That commonly called the 
plot, whether intricate or explicit. 1697 Evelyn Nm/tism. 
ix. 296 The chearful Forehead is Explicit and smooth. 

2. Of knowledge, a notion, etc.: Developed in 
detail; hence, clear, definite. Explicit faith, belief 
(Theol.): the acceptance of a doctrine with distinct 
apprehension of all that is logically involved in it; 
opposed to implicit faith. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt . 119 Every’ man is bound to have 
a personall expllcite Faith of his own. 1656 Brasihali. 
Replic. ii. 85 The explicate beliefe of them is no necessary' 
part of Christian communion. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. 
ii. (1695) 11 The Understanding hath an implicit Know- 
ledge of these Principles, but not an explicit, before this 
first hearing, a 1716 South Serin. (J.), How impossible it is 
for Us to have a clear and explicit notion of that which is 
infinite. x 83 o Littledale Plain Reas. xxv. 73 Implicit 
belief in the Pope is not sufficient ; that must be explicit. 

3. Of declarations, indications, utterances: Dis- 
tinctly expressing all that is meant ; leaving no- 
thing merely implied or suggested ; express. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Expltcile, made manifest, 
vnfolded. 1642 Milton Argt. cone. Militia 26 An Oath 
ought to be explicite, I mean, without implications or 
etcetera's. 1654 Cromwell Sp. t 12 Sept., There was an 
explicit consent and an implicit consent. 1726 De Foe 
Hist. Devil 1. v. (1840) 66 What their [the angels'] sin was 
is not explicit. 2769 Robertson Chas r. V, III. vii. 62 The 
Landgrave.. wrote to Granvelle.. begging an explicit decla- 
ration of what they had to fear or hope. 1789 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, xi. § 42 If a poor man who is ready to die 
with hunger steal a loaf of bread, it is a less explicit sign of 
depravity than (etc.]. t8^6 Ffoude Hist. Eng. (1858) II. 
vii. 201 Promises more explicit had been held out to him of 
forgiveness. 

4. Hence of persons, their qualities, etc. : Speak- 
ing out fully all that is meant ; definite and unre- 
served in expression ; outspoken. 

2726 Butler Serm. vii. 234 How explicit they are with 
themselves, is another Question.^ 1756 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 
(1790) II. 10 To express myself in as plain, explicit and in- 
telligible manner as I am able. 2770 Junius Lett, xxxvu 
172 The explicit firmness and decision of a king, a *859 
Macaulay Biog. 12867) 180 No man who is at the head of 
affairs always wishes to be explicit. 

Explicitly (eksplrsitli), adv. [f. as prec. -f- 
-ly 2 .] In an explicit manner. 

1. As a matter of ‘explicit’ knowledge, belief, 
or statement ; expressly and not merely by impli- 
cation. Opposed to implicitly . Now only (exc. 
Theol.) with reference to statements, in which use 
it approaches sense 2. 

a 2638 Mede Wks. iv. lxxvii. 863 That the Roman Church 
..erreth not in . . Fund ament atibus Fidei A rtiadis, because 
explicitely they profess them, howsoever . - impliciteiy and 
by consequent they subvert them. 2651 Hobbes Govt. <$• 

Soc. xiv. § 8. 227 Every civill Law hath a penalty annexed 



EXPLICITNESS. 

to it, either explicitly or implicitly. 1791 Burke AfP : Whigs 
Wks. 1842 I. six He explicitly limits his ideas of resistance. 
3875 Manning Mission H. Ghost xvL 437 Faith believes the 
whole revelation of God explicitly so far as it knows it ; im- 
plicitly so far as it Is not known as yet. 1879 Cassell's 
Teehn. Educ. I. 323 Passages of various dates speak ex- 
plicitly of the use of the compass for land purposes. 

2 . In a definite and unambiguous manner; un- 
equivocally, 

2756 Bp. Louth Let. to Bp. Warburton 129, I thought it 
incumbent upon me to tell you explicitly, .that J was not to 
be frightened. 1797 Mrs. RAoecrFFE Italian iii, Speak ex- 
plicitly and to the point. 1841 Miall Nonconf. 1. 1 We . . 
avow most explicitly that [etc.]. 

3 . With detailed exposition. 

1729 Butler Semu Wks. 1874 II. 24 This part of the office 
of conscience is beyond my present design explicitly to con- 
sider. 187S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 195 Will you tell me a 
little more explicitly what [etc.]? 

Explicitness (ekspli'sitnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being explicit; distinct- 
ness of statement or (formerly) of apprehension ; 
freedom from ambiguity or obscurity of meaning ; 
outspokenness. 

1647 Jf.r. Tavlor Lib. Proph. xiL 187 Whose judgement 
(of speculative doctrine) is . .with lesse curiosity and expli- 
cifenesse declared in Scripture, a 1716 South Serin. (1737] 
IV. vii. 284 The knowledge of this article., was by no means 
received with, .explicitness in the ancient Jewish Church. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xxxii. 236 An explicitness 
that can admit of no mistake. 1826 Disraeli Vtv. Grey iv. 
iv, Explicitness is not the language of such as lam. 1873 
Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 581 That explicitness of 
syntax. 

+ Explifke, v- Obs. rare— 1 , fad. F. explique-r 
to explain, ad. L. explicare : see Explicate.] traits. 
To unfold in words ; to narrate at length. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) I. Prol. 1 a/t 
The feruen te chary tee of t he freres . . haue ofte tymes requyred 
vs to. .explyke the lyucs of holy Heremytes. 

Explod able (ekspldu'dab’l), a. [f. Exploded. 
-f -able.] That may be exploded. 

3873 Le Fanu Ten. Malory lix. 343 As I have seen people 
at a chemical lecture eye the explodable compounds on the 
professor's table. 

Explode (eksplju-d), v. [ad. L. explod f re , cx- 
plaiidtre to drive out by dapping, hiss (a player) 
off the stage, f. ex- out + plait d ere to clap: cf. 
ArpLAUD, Plaudit. Cotgr. 1611 has Fr. exploder 
in sense 1. 

With the non-Lat. senses 4-6 cf. late L. disflodcrc (see 
Displodc) used of the bursting of a bladder. Senses 5 and 
6, now the prevailing senses, are not recognized by Johnson.] 
+ 1 . traits. To clap and hoot (a player, play, 
etc.) off the stage ; hence gen. to drive away with 
expressions of disapprobation ; to cry down ; to 
banish ignominiously. Also fig. Const, front, out 
of and with double obj. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat.Mel. Democr. toRdr. (1651) 39 Vertue 
and Wisdom, .were hissed out, and exploded by the common 
people, 1663 Cowley Verses 4- Ess. (1669) 69 Why they did 
not hiss, and explode him off the Stage. 1670 Moral State 
Eng. 12 Religion is a thing they explode conversation. 2749 
Fielding Toni fortes iv. vi, In the playhouse, .when he doth 
wrong, no critic is so apt to hiss and explode him. a 1785 
Glover Athenaid xxx. 94 Of justice and religion.. He 
[Enoch] spake exploded. 1823 Lamb Elia^Artif Comedy 
Wks. 402 Congreve and Farquhar show their heads once in 
seven years only, to be exploded and put down. [1849 W. 
Fitzgerald tr. Whitakeds Dispitt. at Who would not cry 
out against and explode the patrons of Cerinthus.] 
f b. To mock at, deride. Obs. rare. 
x6i8 Chatman Hesiod 11. 570 When thou hast once begun 
to build a house, Leav't not unfinish’d, lest the. -Ill-spoken 
crow, .from her bough thy means outgone explode. 

f c. Of a thing: To cause to be hooted (off the 
stage), nonce-use. 

1768 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1852) I. 335 The absurdity, .was 
50 glaring, that it has quite explodecfthat notion off the stage. 

2 . To reject with scorn (an opinion, proposal, 
custom). Also in weaker sense : To reject, dis- 
card. Obs . cxc. in passive , which is still occas. 
used with the sense: To be disused, to be rejected 
as obsolete (cf, 3). 

2538 Li: land I tin, V. 56 When Gian is set with a worde 
preceding G is exploded. 1609 Bacon Case of Post-nati 
Wks. 1803 IV. 343 But the court una foee exploded this 
reason, and said [etc.]. 2696 Tryon Misc. xltv. 99 Not that 
I wholly Explode Astrology ; I believe there is something 
in it. 1739 Labelye Short Ace. Piers IVestm. Bridge 46 
'Hus Method of building .. having been exploded by the 
Hon. Board as insufficient. 2790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1807) 
55 This breed is now nearly exploded, being considered 
..as unprofitable. 182* Imison Sc. ff Art 1 . 132 These 
effects.. were formerly attributed to suction ; a word which 
ought to be exploded. .1850 Daudeny Atom. Th. iit, (ed, 2) 
04 As new views came into vogue, or old errors became ex- 
ploded. 1B61 Elsie Garrett in Gd. Words 4ioThe old airs 

. .are exploded for Italian bravuras. 

3 , To cause to be rejected; to bring into disre- 
pute; to expose the hollowness of; to discredit; 
f to bring into disuse. 

Now ofien'assodated with sense 6; hence it tends to be 
restrict ed to cases in which the fig. use of that sense would 
l** applicable. 

it 1635 NaVNTON Frajpn. Keg. (Arb.)43The Priests forged 
Letter, .was soon after exploded by the Priests own confes- 
sion. 1764 Mem. G. Pialrnanacar 203, I was farther hired 
to explode their doctrine of predestination. 2762-73 H. 
Waltole / * ertue's A need . Paint, (\ 78 6) 1 1 1 . j 73 1 be famous 
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crown-piece, .did not explode the others. 1808 Med. frill. 
XIX. 266 Cullen . . laboured to explode the humoral patho- 
logy. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. iii. 97 Their exist- 
ence has entirely exploded the old notion that England 
never possessed any native romances. , 2872 Liddon Elern. 
Rclig. L 30 When the idol has been pulverized and the lie 
is exploded. 2882 Williamson in Nature No. 626. 607, 1 
thought that I had thoroughly exploded that fallacy. 

t4. a. To drive forth (air); to emit. b. To 
drive out with violence and sudden noise. Obs. 

а. 1660 Boyle New. Exp. Phys. Meek. 352 The inspired 
Air. .when ’jtis exploded, carrys them away with it self. 
2676 H. More Remarks 274 The smallest charge of Gun- 
powder will, .explode the Bullet with equal force. 1731 E. 
Baynard Health (1740) 28 That air again the lungs explode 
When robbed of its nitrous load. 

b- 2671 R. Bohun Wind 300 These Raging Minerals, .are 
exploded with the greatest violence. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(2686) 15 The effects of Lightning, exploded from the Clouds. 
2712 Blackmore Creation v. (ed. 2) 257 The kindled Powder 
did explode The massy Ball. 2755 in Johnson. 2807 
Southey Espriellds Lett. III. 324 Pieces of this [earth- 
coal] are frequently exploded into the room. 1813 Southey 
Nelson <2844) 154 The vast height to which they [masts] had 
been exploded. 2826 [see Exploded ppt.a. 3}. 

5. intr. To ‘go off’ with a loud noise. Of gas, 
gunpowder, etc. : To expand violently with a loud 
report under the influence of suddenly developed 
internal energy; hence, of a charged jar, mine, 
etc. Of a boiler, gun, etc. : To fly in pieces, burst, 
from a similar cause. 

1790 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <$- Writ. (1832) II. 96 
All Europe is like a mine ready to explode. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc.fr Art II. 232 Let one ball - . touch the ball 
of the charged jar. .the jar will then of course explode. ^ 2858 
Greener Gunnery 281 Place upon a plate a few grains of 
powder.. As the plate becomes heated, .the whole explodes. 
1870 Tyndall Pragrn. Sc. I. x. 319 They [rockets] exploded 
with a very loud report in the air. 

b. trait sf. and fg. 

1817 Ld. Castlereach in Pari. Deb. 279 A desperate con- 
spiracy, .which had. .exploded already. 2840 De Quincey 
Wks. (1862) X. 179 We.. rushed down forty-five stairs, and 
exploded from the house with a fury, etc. 1867 Baker 
Albert N'yanza II. 280 The effect produced made the 
crowd .. explode with laughter. 2888 Burcon 12 Gd. Men 
II. v. 63 Conscious that I must certainly explode if he kept 
me for another half-minute. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 
1 . 6 3 * Confound him { ’ ot" some stronger expletive exploded 
from the Earl’s lips. 

c. Phys. To break out or burst forth into. 

2882 E. G. Lorinc in Alien. Neurol. (1887) VIII. 130 
The irritation.. may .. develop gradually, or explode sud- 
denly, into an actual inflammation. 

б . traits. To cause (a gas, gunpowder, also a 
magazine, mine, etc.) to i go off' with a loud 
noise ; to ‘ blow up\ 

2794 Sullivan Vino Nat. I. 192 In an exhausted receiver 
. .neither can a bell be heard, .nor gun-powder be exploded. • 
1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11 . x 10 When oxygen and 
hydrogen gas are exploded. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 762 The 
gun-cotton was exploded under the pressure of a confined 
space. 2890 Spectator 15 May, On Tuesday night, Lord 
Randolph Churchill exploded his little mine, 
b. iraitsf. and fg. 

x8zz, 1832 [see Catamaran 2]. 1842 S. R. Maitland Notes 
Foxe's Martyrs 11. Mr, Cattley . . exploded all this conceit 
and insolence upon a matter which, etc. 2850 Redding 
Yesterday <5- To-day (1863) III. 42 So he took out his snuff- 
box, once more at his ease, Inhaled a full pinch, and ex- 
ploded a sneeze. 2864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 256 They 
[Italians] explode each other on mere contact .. fike two 
hostile gases. 2878 Simpson Sch. Shahs. I. 21 The plot was 
exploded by the committal of Somerset.. to the Tower. 

Exploded (ekspl<?n-ded), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] In senses of the verb. 

+ 1. That has been hissed off the stage. Obs. 

1713 Swift Cadettus <J- V. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 13 Fustian 
from exploded plays. 2779-81 Johnson L. P. t Pope Wks. 
IV. 8t After the Three Hours after Marriage had been 
driven off the stage ..while the exploded scene was yet 
fresh in memory. 

2. Held in contempt; rejected, scouted. Also 
in weaker sense, disused, out of fashion. • (Said of 
customs, opinions, etc. ; rarely of persons.) 

1626 Massinger Rom. Actor iv. ri, To put in an exploded 
plea In the court of Venus. 27x0^ Steele Tatter No. 58 
T 2 A Thing so exploded as speaking hard Words. 2790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 36 A conflict with some of those exploded 
fanatics of slavery. 2793 Beddoes Catarrh 160 The ex- 
ploded theories of Boernaave or Cullen. 2868 Milman St. 
Pants xix. 486 When mercy was on all sides an exploded 
virtue, he dared to be merciful. 2879 M'Carthy Own 
Times II. xxiii.185 The time., had gone by when such 
exploded politics could even interest the people. 

fb. Of a material object: Discarded, disused ; 
out of fashion. Obs. 

2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xviii. 194 The little cool playful 
streams those exploded cherubs uttered. 1829 The Ben - 
gallee 169 An old Dowager's now exploded pair of pockets. 

+ 3. Driven forth withviolencd and sudden noise. 

1826 Disraeli Viz’. Grey vi. i, The.cxploded cork whizzed 
through the air. 

4. In sense 6 of the verb. 

2858 Guzenzr Gunnery 209 Conical form being best suited ; 
. . to the action of the exploded fluid. 

fig. 1876 Holland Scv. Oaksv\\\. 209 It had been, .occu- 
pied for a year or two by an exploded millionaire. 

Explodent (eksploo*dent). Phonetics, [ad. L. 
exflodcnt-em , pr. pple. of expibdfre to Explode.] 

A con sonant -sound produced by the sudden escape 
of breath after the closure of the oral passage (as 


EXPLOIT. 

/, b i t , d \ h, g)\ a ‘check’, 'mute', or ‘stop*; 
= Explosive B. i. 

x86r Proc. A liter. Phil. Sec. VIII. 371 The combination 
of two explodents. 2865 Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 6 The two 
adjectives horrible and abominable — three explodents and 
one aspirate in three words. 2885 Atkenxnm 14 Mar. 349/2 
Mr. Cayley held that all explodests suggested impact. 

Exploder (ekspl^doi). [f. Explode -p-erI] 
One who, or that which, explodes. 

*|* 1. One who rejects (a doctrine, etc.) ; one who 
denies the existence of (something). Obs , 

2659 H. More Jinmort. Soul (1662) 39 Mr. Hobbs, that 
confident Exploder of Immaterial Substances out of the 
world. 1678 Cudworth Jntell. Syst. Pref. 27 [Some affirm 
that atheists do not exist, but] these so confident exploders 
of them are both unskilled in., antiquity, and unacquainted 
with the present age. 2682 Hallywell Melampr. 3 This 
age hath produced too many confident Exploders of Imma- 
terial Substances, a 2726 South Serin. (2737) VI. vii. 276 
Scandalous exploders of the doctrine of passive obedience. 

2. One who refutes a theory, etc. 

1863 J. Brown Hon v Subs. (1882) 320 Mighty expiscators 
and exploders of myths. 

3. Something which bursts with a loud noise. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 2 38 Things, .called guns. Pocket 

volcanoes would be a fitter title, or portable exploders, 

4. That which causes explosion ; a contrivance 
for exploding gunpowder, etc. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 853/2 The gun . .has .. the 
needle-exploder and bolt breech. 1B80 Libr. Unit’. Knozvl. 
VI. 359 For mining, electric fuses are used, called also ex- 
ploders. 1884 A. G. Hake Chinese Gordon x. 254 Firing a 
gun 150 yards off with a magnetic exploder. 
Exploding (ekspldWiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the verb Explode in 
various senses. 

_ 2665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. Addr. 23 The confident explod- 
ing of all immaterial Substances. Ibid. 71 Our Author’s- 
Metaphysical argument against a Vacuum (the exploding of 
which he thinks so necessary). / 

b. atlrib. 

1822 Imison Sc. «$■ Art II. 25 These instruments are called 
exploding tubes. 2881 Greener Gun 336 The tumbler strikes 
an exploding-pin screwed into the false breech. 

jExplo’ding ’, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -i>’G 2 .] That 
explodes. That drives away with scorn, 

b. That causes a loud and sudden noise, c. That 
flies into pieces with loud report. 

1667 Milton P.L. x. 546^Thus with th’apjflause they 
meant, Tumd to exploding hiss. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxxvii. (1856)337 The howling, the clattering, the exploding 
din. 2883 Academy 23 June 444/1 That tree . . has the air 
of an exploding shell. 

Exploit (eksplort), sb. Forms : 4 esploit(e, 5 
explait, expleyte, 5-7 exploy t(e, (6 exploicte), 
6 - exploit, [a. OFr. esp/ait, csploit m., esploite 
fern., and their refashioned forms exploit , ex ploi/e, 
etc.=Pr. csplcit m., csplecha fern. 1 — vulgar JL. *ex- 
pliclttt/i, explic'ta (med.L. esplcctum, cxplctum n.,' 
explecta fern.), L. explicit um, expliciia, neut. and 
fem. pples. of explicare : see Explicate. The 
etymological sense is tints ‘something unfolded, 
brought out, or put forth’; the action of unfolding 
or developing.] 

+ 1. Advantage, progress, speed, success; fur- 
therance. Const, of. To make exploit: to make 
speed, to meet with success. Obs . 

2393 Gower Conf. II. 258 The sail goth up, and forth they 
straught, But none esploit therof they caught, c 2400 Destr. 
Troy 3662 For explait of here spede, bni spekyn in fere To 
chese horn a cheftayn. 1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy 1. VL F° r - 
he full sory was withouten dread, Of the expleyte and of 
the happye spede Of this Iason. 2494 Fabyan Chron. VL 
clxxvi. 173 Of whose exployt or spede mync auctour maketh 
no mensyon. 2525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xci. [I xxxvii.) 
272 His ambassadours hadde made no better cxployte. 

+ 2. The endeavour to gain advantage or mastery 
over (a person or place) ; an attempt to capture or 
subdue ; hence, a military or naval expedition or 
enterprise. + In exploit: in action or combat. Obs. 

2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 87/4 He began to helpc them in 
theyr exployte of the see and anon the tempest cessed. 2555 
Fartlle Facions n. iii. 233 Thei prophecicd. .vnto Alexandre 
victory, when he made his exploicte towarde Darius. 2602 
Shaks. All's l Veil iv. i. 41, 1 must glue my selfe some 
hurts, and say 1 got them in exploit, a 2627 L Hayward 
Annals Four Y. Elis. (1840) 55 The Captaines tlrewe to con- 
sideration all the meanes for the exploit of the lowne. 269* 
Luttrrll Brief R el. (1857)11. 495 Captain Mees-.h/ 15 
undertaken the exploit of St. Maloes. 2755 Smollett Qtitx. 
(1803) II. sj Th c glory of having undertaken such an ex- 
ploit no malice, .can impair. ^ 

b. An enterprise, project, rare (after mod-F.). 
1879 TROLLorE Thackeray 50 Thackeray had become big 
enough to give a special dclat to any literary exploit to 
which he attached himself. 

3. An act or deed; a feat; in modern use, an 
achievement displaying a brilliant degree of bravery 
or skill. 

c 253BR. Cowley in Ellis Orlg. Lett. 11. 226 II.pCTheydoo 
noo exployte not so moche as to shote oon gone. 2594 Siiaks- 
Rich. Ilf. iv. Yi. 35 Whom corrupting Gold Will tempt vnto 
a close exploit of Death. 2620 Hlalfy St, Aug. Citle ef 
God 845 Magicians can doe such exploytes by the devms 
meanes. 2725 De Foe Vsy. round World (1840)^ 15 For 
many years it was counted a great cimloit to pass this strait. 
2868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. vii. 27© Drake’s exploits strung 
the patriotism, .of the sailors to a lofty pitch. 2879 Fkoude 
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EXPLORATORY. 


Cxsar xix, 308 The conquest of Gaul had been an exploit of 
extraordinary military difficulty. 

+ 4 . Carrying out, execution, performance. To 
put in exploit : to put in practice. Obs. 

1581 J. cell H addon’s A nsw. Osor. 2x3 If., the whole 
exployt of thtnges be governed by hym. 1599 Sandys 
Europx Spec. (1632)75 A. .Captaine, who scornes to imitate 
any .stratagenie . . used by the enemy, though the putting 
it in exploit might give him assured victory. 

45 . Law. A citation or summons ; a writ. Cf. 
Fr. exploit. Obs. 

fxfirz Co7GR., Explokt . . an adioumement or citation.] 
1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 457 Any summons or ar- 
rest, exploit or assignement. 1682 Warburton Hist. Guern- 
sey (1822) 82 Exploits, which is the adjourning or citing of 
such persons, against whom any action is brought. 
Exploit (eksploi't), v . Forms: 4 expleiten, 
5 expleyt, explite, 5-7 exploit©, -yte, 6- ex- 
ploit. [ad. Fr. exploit- er — Pr. exp lei tar, explectar 
L. * expliciidre , freq. of expticdre: see Expli- 
cate. Sense 4 is a recent adoption of the mod. vb.] 
*|* 1 . trans. To accomplish, achieve, execute, per- 
form ; to fight (a battle). Obs. 

CX400 Rom. Rose 6x71 , 1 dwelle with hem. -That worship of 
this world coveiten, And grete nede kunnen expleiten. c 1430 
Lydg. Mitt. Poems (Percy Soc.)2i8 Massageres. .T’expleyte 
the journealtymesoftheyeere. 1483 Caxton CW*/. Leg;. 362/2 
They knewe wel that they shold no thyng exployte of their 
entente, c 1500 Melusine 8r, I ordeyne the bataill to be to 
mo row exploited. 1531 Elyot Gov. r. xxvi, They departed 
without exploytinge their message. 1577-87 Holinshed 
Chron. (1B06) J, 502 P. TurpJJiamjs . . sat stiJJ without ex- 
ploiting apie notable enterprise. x6xx Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit. ix. xi. § 47 It is euident, that these tragedies against the 
Lords were exploy ted by others. 1674 Loud. Gaz.N 0.882/4 
We doubt not. .but something considerable will be exploited 
by them. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 1. 127 
The first thing they exploited, was to distribute my Body 
among them into several Provinces. X775 in Ash. 

4 b. To exploit out : to achieve the expulsion of. 
0x52$ Skelton Sp. Parrot 307 To exployte the man owte 
of the mone. 

2 . 4 a. rcjl. To apply, exert oneself. Cf. OFr. 
s' exploiter. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Ettcydos xxvi. 95 Why consumest thy self 
slepynge without exploityng the in thy vyage ; 1530 Palsgr. 
542/1 They exployted them so faste that within shorte space 
they came to their journayes ende. 

t b. intr. To act with effect ; to get on, prosper, 
speed. Also in impers. pass. Obs. 

C1477 Caxton yason 10b, Peleus .. not knowing how he 
might exploite for to attayne to -execute his dampnable 
enuye. Ibid. 66 If I abode here I should not exployte but 
lose my tyme. c 1500 Melusine 188 The knight . . reherced 
to them how he had exployted. 1592 Wyrley Armorie 154 
Some did to me vnfold . . how at Arde Gomigines did hold, 
Exploiting well. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 384 
During the minoritie of thre King Richard.. brauely was 
it exployted in Fraunce by hts Agents. 

43 . trans. ? To cause to succeed, prosper. Obs. 
c 1430 Lydg. Ly/e ourLadyc{Ca.x\.ori)Cva, Let thy grace 
to me descende . . My rude tunge to explite and spede. 

4 . To i work’ (a mine, etc.) ; to turn to industrial 
account (natural resources), b. transf. To utilize 
for one’s own ends, treat selfishly as mere workable 
material (persons, etc.) ; to 1 make capital out of’. 

X838 New Monthly Mag. LI II. 306 The Humbughausens 
. .have exploited the obscure (to use a French phrase where 
■we have no proper equivalent) with .. profit. 1847 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. IL 25 Exploiting that poor girl for their idle 
purposes of curiosity. 2865 E. Arnold in Reader No. 115. 
282/1 In exploiting mineral resources. 1878 Print . Trades 
yrnl. xxm. 7 The great German naturalist . . finds himself 
coolly exploited by a Paris publisher. 1888 Westtu. Rcz>. 
July 58 An association of capitalist shareholders, exploiting 
their wage-paid labourers. x8$o Nature 6 Feb. 313 Euro- 
pean exiles.. were then, .exploiting the riches of the East. 

5 . intr. To conduct mining operations for. 

1887 Pop. Sci. Monthly, Apr. XXX. 857 Some two years 
ago a Belgian engineer proposed to exploit for petroleum. 
Hence Exploited, Exploiting:///, a. and vbl. sb. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 1/1 The Jews ..attracting to 
themselves alone the animosity which is deserved by the 
whole * exploiting ’ class. _ 1887 Ibid. 20 Aug. 4/2 There is no 
such exploited class as trained nurses in fashionable 4 institu- 
tions'. 1887 T. Kirkup/«7. Socialism iii. 87 The domineer- 
ing and exploiting spirit. 

Exploitable, a. [f. prec. +- able.] 
t a. Capable of being accomplished. Obs. b. 
Capable of being exploited (in sense 4 b). 

x6xx Cotgr., Exploitable . . readie to be performed, easie 
to be done. 1887 tr. Marx’ Capital l\. xxv. 633 This excess 
of capital . . makes exploitable labour-power sufficient. 

Exploi’tage. [f- US prec. + - age.] = next. 

1884 My Ducats % Daughter III. xxiii. 35 He would not 
lend himself to exploitage. 1884 W. Morris in Century 
Mag. July (1886) 397 It [profit-sharing] would do nothing 
toward the extinction of exploitage. 

Exploitation (eksploit^-jon). [a. Fr. ex- 
ploitation , f- exploiter : see Exploit v.] 

X. The action of exploiting or turning to account ; 
productive working or profitable management (of 
mines, cattle, etc.). Also, an instance of this. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I, 362 Similar proofs of the 
deficient commercial exploitation of these colonies per- 
petually occur. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 588 Clear 
evidence of success, wanting to all other 4 exploitations 
(excuse the gallicismV *836 Blackiv. Mag. XL. 766 What 
is to be the next exploitation of genius? Travels? 1881 
P. Geddes in Nature No. 622. 534 The second . . inquires 
whether the exploitation of plants or animals be more profit- 


^.? !ven society. 18 B$ A. J. Evans in Archacol. 

. AL,IX. 8 Cities, .owed their rise, .to the exploitation of the 
mineral wealth of the province. 

b. The action of turning to account for selfish 
purposes, using for one’s own profit. 

[1844 M. Hennell Social Syst. 108 Slavery, the use of 
man by man ( exploitation ) was the reigning principle of 
society in its first stages.] 1857 O. Brownson Convert Wks. 
V. 116 A poor man . . becoming rich by trade, speculation, 
or the successful exploitation of labour. 1868 Pall Mall G. 
No. 1017. 1827/2 The exploitation of the credulous public. 
X077 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. ix. 225 Their whole 
existence [was] an exploitation of the helpless people they 
reigned over. 1887 L. Oliphant Fashionable Philos. 33 The 
exploitation and subjugation of Eastern countries. 

2. The action of reconnoitring. 

*871 Daily News 18 Sept., It surely indicated lax exploit- 
ation that the advance column should have blindly butted 
its head against this broken bridge. 

Exploitative (eksploi-tativ), a. rare. [f. Ex- 
ploit v. + -ative] Concerned with exploiting or 
turning to account natural resources. 

1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 363 4 Industries', divided into 
Exploitative' and * Elaborative’ groups. 

Exploiter (eksplortai), sb. [I. as prec. + -ER 1.] 
One who exploits, a. One who turns to account, 
b. One who turns to account for selfish purposes. 

a. 1870 Nation (N. Y.) 10 Mar. X. 152/2 Happy mining 
company . . these fortunate exploiters. 1890 Montreal 
IF eekly Gaz. xi Sept. 4/1 The coal seam opened lay on the 
north side of Cow Bay, and a considerable trade was carried 
on between the French exploiters, and. .the West Indies. 

b. 1870 Nation (N. Y.) 17 Feb. X. 101/2 The pockets of all 
the railroad exploiters . . have . . been crammed with public 
money. 1883 A ihenxum 24 F eb. 245 That shrewd and often 
not ungentle character whom his 4 exploiters ' malign as 
Hodge. 1887 T. Kirkup/h^. Socialism iii. 86 The capitalists 
and exploiters of the new industrial era. 

Exploiter, v. [a. Fr. exploiter : see Exploit v. 
(the inf. being irregularly adopted instead of the 
stem).] trans. To make use of, develop, turn to 
account. Hence Exploi'terer. 

1853 T. Parker Theism , etc. Introd. 41 It is sad to see . . 
disciples of this church . . exploitered by a twofold jesuitry. 
2864 Frasers Mag. Apr. 406 It . . [the idea of the Book of 
Snobs] was repeated, diversified, and — to use an American 
adaptation of a French word..— 4 exploitered', till it became 
rather wearisome, 1864 G. Dyce Bella Donna I. 48 Every 
proprietress of a * banner screen ' invariably determined to 
exploiter her work by the agency of the lottery-ticket. 1 868 
Yates Rock Ahead 11. ii, The probable profits which would 
accrue were he to exploiter her musical talent. 1853 T. 
Parker Theism, He. (1863)67 The God of the popular theo- 
logy is the exjaloiterer of the human race. 

Exploiting (eksploi-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Exploit v. 

+ -INC.1.] The action of the vb. Exploit. 
a. in senses of the vb. b. see quot. 1867 . 

2603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 922 Having contributed 
(for the expjoiting of this service) two thousand dragmes 
weight in silver. 1605 Camden Rem. 18 And left more 
of glory to v? by their exploiting of great actes. 16x5 
W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie 23 The. .exployting of any thing 
tending to the promoting of the Romish brethren. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk ., Exploiting , transporting trees or 
timber by a river. 1890 Nature 18 Sept., They, .think too 
much of competition as the exploiting of labour by capital. 

Exploiture (eksplortiiu). [f. Exploit v. + 
-ore.] The action of the vb. Exploit. 

tl. The action of achieving or accomplishing. 
Const, of. Also, a performance ; and collect, what 
has been accomplished. Obs . 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xi. The. Commentaries of Julius Cesar 
whiche he made of his exploiture in Fraunce and Brytayne. 
Ibid. iii. x, In his counsayJes, affaires, and exploytures, he 
omitted no tj’ine. . r 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 

1 . 18 Paulinus finished not there his exploitures with such 
facilitie. 1548 Udall. etc. Erasnt. Par. Mark ix. 67 Whose 
seruice thou canst not lacke for thexploiture of such affaires. 

2. In mod. use : The action of exploiting or de- 
veloping. 

1883 Harpers Mag. Sept. 554/2 A plot. .was never so old 
but that it rewarded some further exploiture by Marion. 

Explo Table, a. rare— 1 , [a. F. explorable , 
f. explorer : see Explore v. + -able.] Capable of 
being explored. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 677 The intricate ways 
of Providence explorable only by the all-seeing eye. 

ExploTate, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [a, L. ex- 
plordt-us pa.pple. of explordre'. see Explore.] 
Thoroughly examined, carefully prepared. 

1655 W. Howin Si rT. Browne’s Wks. (1852) III. 517 Any 
of your mature explorate additions. 

4 E'xplorate, v. Obs. [f. L. explordt - ppl. stem 
of explordre : see Explore.] = Explore. 

1549 Hooper Declar. 10 Comrnandm. iii, The twelve 
princes that were sent to explorate and search the privities 
and condition of the land of Canaan. 1646 Sm T . Browne 
Pseud. Ep. Hi. xx. 155 Snails . . exclude their homes, and 
therewith explorate their way. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 
Exploration (eksplor^i’jan). [ad. L. explord- 
tion-em , n. of action f. explordre to Explore.] 
fl. The action of examining; investigation, 
scrutiny. Obs. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VI l l , c.10 Sir William Bowyer .. by 
diligente searche and exploration founde out dyuers greatte 
and plentyfull sprynges, at Hampsted heath. 1602 Ful- 
becke 1 st Pt. Par all. Introd. 5 Men. .who might by explo- 
ration seuer the dross from the gold. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. § 20. 271 [The use of the divining rod] is 
a fruitlesse exploration, strongly sentmg of Pagan deriva- 


tion. a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 413 The exploration 
. . of their competency. 2650 Boyle Med. Hydrostat. Wks. 
1772 V. 463 Our hydrostatical way of exploration. 

b. Med. and Surg. The examination of an organ, 
a wound, etc. by the use of the finger, probe, or 
other physical appliance. 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1880 W. Bodenkameb (title) The 
Physical Exploration of the Rectum. 1884 in S'vd. Sec. Lex. 

2. The action of exploring (a country, district, 
place, etc.) ; an instance of this. Also transf. 

2823 La jib Elia , Praise Chimney-sweepers 257 A lost 
chimney sweeper, .tired with his tedious explorations, .laid 
his black head upon the pillow. 1872 Jenkinson Guide 
Eng. Lakes 11B79) 299 This side of the Scawfell Pikes is 
deserving exploration. 1880 Hauchton Phys. Geog. v. 222 
The exploration of the sources of the Blue Nile, 
attrio. 1891 Pall Mall G, 11 Nov. 5/2 Mr. H. M. Stanley 
. .would resume exploration work in Africa. 

Explorative (eksploo*rativ), a. [f. L. expldrdt- 
(see Explorate) + -iye. Cf. F. exploratif -ivei] 
Concerned with, or having the object of, explora- 
tion or investigation; inclined to make explorations. 

1738 Warburton_ Div. Legal. App. 63^ AJbinus. .divides 
Plato's Dialogues into Classes. .explorative, obstetric and 
subversive. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLV. 664 Should the 
visitor be of a very inquisitive turn, he may satisfy his 
explorative disposition. _ 1875 Masson Wordsworth , etc. 172 
A Wordsworth, he admits, might have a genius of the ex- 
plorative or mystery-piercing kind. 1887 Daily Neivs 16 
Nov. s/6 An exp]orative operation in May would have 
enabled the physicians to recognise the existence of cancer. 
1890 Pall Mall G. 8 Aug. 4/2 Few men of his age have done 
so much explorative tramping. 

Hence Ezplo*ratively adv. Explo'rativeness. 
x ®37 Carlyle Fr. Rev. in. 11. i, Behoves us, not to enter 
exploratively its dim embroiled deeps. 2841 Blacloiv. Mag. 
L. 155 To prevent your snout, in a fit of explorativeness, 
from being snubbed by the impudent claws of a. .rock. 

Explorator (e'ksplorriJai). Also 5-6 -our. 
[a. L. explordtor f. explordre : see Explore. Cf. F. 
explorateur.'] One who or that which explores. 

+ 1. One who is employed to collect information, 
esp. with regard to an enemy, or an enemy’s 
country ; a scout, a spy. Obs. 

c X450 Burgh Secrecs 2452 Expert in language have ex- 
plo[ra]tourys. . to knowe alle ther labourys. c 1450 Mirottr 
Saluaciouu 2483 Two exploratours. .that broght the grape 
clustre to desert fro the lande of promissionne. 2536 Bel- 
lenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 104 Vespasian, .was advertist 
by his exploratouris, that Caratak . . had renewit his army. 
x6x6 Rich Cabinet 68 b, Thus did the explorators of the land 
of Canaan terrifie the Jewes. 1685 Cotton Montaigne III. 
370 Thou art the explorator without knowledge, the magis- 
trate without jurisdiction. 2721-1800 in Bailey. 

fb. transf. One who searches diligently. Obs. 
1583 Exec, for Treason 38 These Seminaries, secrete wan- 
derers, and explorators in the darke. i68x H. Hallyvvell 
Melampr. 92 This envious Explorator or searcher for faults 
[Satan]. 

2. One who explores (a country) for the purpose 
of discovery. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev . I. 145 America has sent forth to the 
Holy Land its best explorators. 

3. 4 An apparatus invented by Beccaria for 
ascertaining the electrical condition of the atmo- 
sphere (Craig 1847 ). b. (See quot.) c. Electric 
explorator — 4 electrical explorer’. 

b. 2884 Syd. Soc . Lex., Chest explorator, an exploring 
needle or trochar used for introduction between the ribs to 
diagnose the presence of empyema. 

Exploratory (ekspl^'ratori), a. [ad. L. ex'- 
pldrdtori-us , f, explordre : see Explore.] 

1. Of or pertaining to exploration; connected 
with investigation or searching. 

1651 Rcliq. Wollon. (1685) 507 This is but an exploratory, 
and pretentative purpose between us. 1655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. II. 183/1 When God seems to delay., before he 
comes with the mercy he promiseth, and we pray fer ; 'tis 
exploratory to faith. <xi7ix Ken Div. LovcYiVs. (1838) 
275, I renounce . . all abuse of thy name .. jn . . exploratory 
lots. 1828 Edin. Rez>. XLVIII. 429 Early in this century. . 
remarkable exploratory zeal arose. 1862 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865) VI. xlviii. 80 A new kind of military chaplet., 
to which he gave the name of the crown exploratory. 

2. a. Constructed or selected for exploration or 
observation (of the surrounding country). 

1732 Hist. Lilt. III. 500 At some distance were also explo- 
ratory Forts. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 91 On the 
very summit of the hill is a small intrenchment, intended 
as exploratory. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1. iv. 167 
The Romans placed several posts, as exploratory forts, along 
the banks of the Forth. 

b. Undertaken for the sake of exploration, ex- 
amination, or discovery. 

1620 Jas. I in Reliq. Walton. (1685) 495 Your imployment 
is, for the present, meerly exploratory and provisional. 
1692 Bp. Hopkins Exp. Lord's Pr. 123 There is an Ex- 
ploratory Temptation, to search out and discover what is in 
Man. 1825 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 25 Herefordshire 
.. a favourite scene of their exploratory travels. 1887 Sir 
S. Ferguson Ogham Inscriptions 27 At present the study 
is exploratory rather than demonstrative. 1891 Spectator 
11 July, An exploratory operation, .to find out whether or 
not it would he possible to remove a tumour. 

c. Charged with the duty of exploration. Also 
( 1 nonce-use ), bent on exploration. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. iv. v, Chalons sends forth ex- 
ploratory pickets of National Volunteers. 1848 Vickess 
D ombey xxiii, An exploratory blackbeetle now and then was 
found immovable upon the stairs. 
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t Exploratress. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Explob- 
atob + 'ESS.] A female explorer. 

16x6 Chapmak Homers Hymns , To A folio (1858; 22 AH 
Heaven'smost supreme and worthy Goddesses, Dione,Rha;a, 
and th’ Exploratress Themis. 

Explore (eksplo»*i), v. [ad. F. explorc-r, ad. L. 
explorers to search out 

Usually explained as f. ex- out 4 - flordre to make to flow, 
f. flu ere to flow.] , 

1. tram . To investigate, seek to ascertain or find 
out (a fact, the condition of anything). Also with 
indirect question as obj. 

3585 Q. Kuz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 29 Stratagems.. by. . 
sundry meanes to be explored. 1624 Massinger Renegado 
V. iii, A cunning spy, sent to explore The city’s strength 
or weakness, 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg-. 11. 47 Let the 
Learned Gard’ner .. Explore the Nature of each sev’ral 
Tree. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 1. 84 Let some prophet . . Explore 
the cause of great Apollo’s rage. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xv. 
(1865) 120 Who or what sort of persons inherited Mackery 
End. .we.. determined some day to explore. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1871) V. xliL 265 The imperator resolved to 
explore, disguised, .the real temper of his soldiers. 

fb. To search for; to find by searching; to 
search out. Obs. 

16x5 Chapman Odyss. 11. 328 , 1 now am bound, .to explore 
My long-lack'd father. 3700 Dryden Fables, Meleager <y 
A. 201 With his pointed dart Explores the nearest passage 
to his heart. 3712 Pope MessiaJi 51 The good shepherd.. 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs. . 2769 
Goldsm. Hist. Rome (1786) I. 255 The Alps, over which he 
was to explore a new passage into Italy. 1822 T. Taylor 
Apulcius 59 Exploring, .a fit opportunity. 

% To try, make proof of. (A Latinism.) 
x6&7 Milton P. L. 11. 632 Satan, .toward the Gates of Hell 
Explores his solitary flight. 

2. To look into closely, examine into, scrutinize ; 
to pry into (either a material or immaterial object). 
In later use coloured by association with 3 . 

1592 Davies Immort . iSV»ri(x86o) 1 . 152 Her selfe in instants 
doth all things explore ; For each thing’s present. 3729 T. 
Cooke Tales , Proposals , etc. 92 Some unexperienc’d Fool 
her Eyes explore. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) p. ix, 
They explored the sei'eral Kinds of. . vegetable Substances. 
a 1800 Cowper Mischievous Pull, Wood-peckers explore the 
sides Of rygged oaks for worms. 1818 Jas. Mill Grit. India 

II. v. viii, 683 Of no man. .was the public conduct so com- 
pletely explored. 3833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xi. (1865! 308, I 
digress into Soho to explore a bookstall. _ 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 179 He Iooketh seldom in their face, His eyes 
explore the ground. 3848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 440 
note, The Dutch archives have been too little explored. 

b. To examine by touch ; to probe (a wound). 
Cf. Exploitation i b. 

3767 Gooch Treat. (Founds I. 66 The finger is better than 
any instrument to explore some kinds of wounds. 1784 
Cowper Task tv. 361 The learned finger never need explore 
Thy vig’rous pulse. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. lv. 1x4 The phy- 
sician must explore thy wound. 

3. esp. To search into or examine (a country, a 
place, etc.) by going through it ; to go into or 
range over for the purpose of discovery. 

«x6i6 Beaumont Loving at First Sight Poems (1653), Not 
caring to observe the wind Or the new sea to explore. 3697 
Drvdf.n Virg. Past. iv. 41 Another Tj-pliis shall new Seas 
explore. 1733 Pope-Ew. Man m. 105 Who bid the stork, 
Columbus like, explore Hcav’ns not his own ? xj 3 t Cowper 
Retirement 151 The busy race, .explore Each creek. 1791 
Boswell Johnson 12 Apr. an. 3783, He. .recommended us 
to explore Wapping. 3845 M.Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 It 
is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of history 
longs to explore. 1B67 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. 394 
We spent a couple of hours, .exploring the ruins. 
pig. 2869 J. Martineau Ess. II, 235 The Scotch School 
. .entered the mind to explore it. 1868 Max Muller Chips 

III. v. 318 He had explored the modern languages of Europe, 

b. inir. To conduct operations in search for. 

187a R. B. Smyth Mining Statist, 27 A large expenditure 
or public money in exploring for coal. 

Hence Explo’red pfl. a. 

1823 Lamb Elia (1BG0) 15 Some rotten archive, rummaged 
out of some seldom-explored press. 

Explorement (eksploa-jment). 7-are. [f. Ex- 
ploit k v. + -mknt.] The action of exploring ; = 
Exploitation. 

1646 SjrT. Browne Pseud. Ef. m.xiii. 137 The frustrated 
search of Porta, who upon the cxplorement of many, could 
never fmde one. 1692-1732 in Coles. 1839 G. Darlev 
In trod. lira mu. <5- Fletchers lVks. I. 15 An author’s . . ex- 
nlorements and excursions are those into the world of.. 
Imagination. 

Explorer (ek$pl 6 >-itu). [f. as prec. + -mi.] 

1. One who explores (a country or place). 

1740 War burton Dir. Legat. iv. vL II. 2*8 The report of 
the cowardly Explorers of the land. 381* Sir R. Wilson 
Diary I. 375 The explorers enter, and immediately find 
themselves in a marble cave. 1848 W. II. Bartlett Egypt 
to Pal. xxvii. (1879) 537 A rich harvest may be awaiting the 
antiquarian explorer (at Ephesus). 1856 E. A. Bono Russia 
at Close 16th C.yHakJuyt Soc .1 Introd. 19 Anthony Jenkin- 
son, the enterprising explorer of the Persian route to India. 
3B60 Tyndall 67 /ic. i, t. 8 An explorer of the Alps. 

Pig. 1672 Srup.croN Treat. Dav. Ps. Ixiv. 6 These are., 
explorers in iniquity. 

1 2. One who or that which examines or tests. 
1684-5 Boyle Min. 1 Caters 40 The extent of this explorer 
of Waters (a Powder) is not very- great. 

3. An apparatus for exploring or examining : 
spec. n. (see quot. 1874 ) ; D. an apparatus for ex- 
ploring a wound or a cavity in a tooth. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mceh. I. Zrj } 2 Explorer t an apparatus 
by tthkh the bottom of a body of water is examined, when 


not beyond a certain depth. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Electrical 
explorer , an apparatus for detecting a bullet or other metallic 
substance injthc tissues. 

Exploring (cksplo^rig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing 1J The action of the vb. Explore. Also 
atlrib., as in exploring needle , iroehar, surgical 
instruments for * exploring * tumours, etc. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 203 Our 
Exploring Expedition saw the Feejee Islanders getting 
their dinner on human bones. 3863 Fr, A. Kemble Rest’d. 
Georgia 261, I went on an exploring expedition round some 
distant fields. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 3 2 ^ 
Deepdale is wild and beautiful, .and will repay exploring. 

1883 Stevenson Treasure I si. u. xii. (1886) 96 When you 
want to go a bit of exploring, you just ask old John [etc.). 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Exploring needle, iroehar. 

Explo’ri llgfppl. a. [f. as prec, + -ing 2 .] That 

explores. 

2680 Boyle Produc. Client. Prittc. Pref., To doubt whether 
they be agreeable, to. . the exploring Experiments of the fire. 
2771 Fletcher Wks. (1795) II. 43 This life begins by an ex- 
ploring desire. 

Hence Erplo*ringly adv. 

3866 Alger Solit. Nat. <$- Man 11. 79 To go exploringly 
forward into the obscure future. 1889 L. Keith Hurricane 
in Petticoats I. viii. 167 Teddy looked at him exploringly, 
as if to test the sincerity of the apology, 
t ExplO’se, v. Obs. [f. L. explos-. ppl. stem of 
exploder e to Explode.] = Explode 1 , 2 . 

c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 134 Our relli- 
gion.. being eche where explosed and contemned. 1563-87 
Foxe A. fy M. (1596) 25/2 Their doctrine.. most worthie to 
be explosed out of all Christian Churches. Ibid. 32/1 Some 
also reade the Epistle ivritten to Laodicia, but that is ex- 
plosed of all men. 

Explosible (eksplowzib’l), a. [f. L. explos - 
ppl. stem of explode re to Explode + -ible. Cf. 
F. explosible .] Capable of being exploded. 

1799 Med. Jml. II. 361 The air. .was found so much 
mixed with atmospheric air, as to be rendered explosible. 
1888 Athenaeum 14 Apr. 473 It proved itself to be by no 
means so readily explosible as has usually been supposed. 
Explosion (eks plowman), [ad. L. explos ion- cm, 
n. of action f. cxplodfre to Explode. Cf. Fr. 
explosion .] The action of exploding. 

•f 1. The action of treating with scom, rejecting 
or scouting (a notion, system, etc.) ; rejection. 

3656-81 Blount Glossogr., Explosion , a casting off or re- 
jecting, a hissing a thing out. 2783 Porr Chtrttrg. Wks. II. 

8 The explosion of the long continued notion that such 
wounds were poisonous. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 27 
Observation and reason long ago triumphed in its [Ptolemaic 
System’s] explosion, and universal rejection by the learned. 

2. The action of driving out, or of issuing forth, 
with violence and noise ; an instance of the same; 

F spec, a volcanic eruption. 

[3623-6 Cockeram, Explosion, a driuing out.] 1667 Phil. 
Trans. II. 601 Producing them [animal Motions] by a kind 
of Explosion or Shooting. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth hi. (1723) 157 Those Parts of the Earth which abound 
with Strata of Stone.. are the most furiously shatter’d .. an 
Event observable not only in this but all other Explosions 
whatever. 1704 Newton Optics \\ 1. i. (1721) 317 In gun- 
powder. . the Spirit of the Nitre being. . rarjfied into Vapour, 
rushes out with Explosion. -The Sulphur also.. augments 
the Explosion. 1772 Ann. Reg. 71/2, I am. .convinced that 
the whole of it [the soil] has been formed by explosion. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 363 The garrison, .was alarmed with 
frequent explosions of fire and smoke, emitted from the 
mountain. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Int. 1. ii. § 18 (1864) 52 A 
momentary’ increase of the expiratory force, .so as to amount 
to an explosion, or a shot, which propels the material out of ; 
the tube. 1862 Darwin Fcrtil. Orchids iv. 230 The sudden 
explosion of viscid matter. 

Jig. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 35 The right one [word] 
..that at the explosion made such a goodly report. 3804 
Grahame Sabbath 835 Ten thousand times ten thousand 
voices rise In slow explosion. 

b. Explosive utterance (of a sound). 

2879 H. Sweet in Phxlol. Soc. Traits. 471 The initial 
voiceless stops have a stronger explosion than in English. 

3. Of a gas, gunpowder, etc. : The action of 
* going off’ with a loud noise under the influence 
of suddenly developed internal energy; an instance 
of this ; also tised of electric discharges. Of a 
boiler, bomb, gun, etc. : The action of suddenly 
bursting or flying in pieces from a similar cause. 

1744 Thomson Summer 1120 Following slower, in Explo- 
sion vast^ The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 1762 
Symmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 495 IV. 453 The explosion 
of this bomb proved to be but the bursting of a bubble. 
£■3790 Imison^cA. Arts 1.94 When the discharge [of a glass 
jar, battery, etc.] is considerable, it is often called an ex- 
plosion. 3807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 25 When elec- 
tric explosions are made to pass through this gas. 1816 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. «J- Art II. 232 The discharge will fire 
the powder, and the explosion of the latter will throw off 
the roof. 2864 Webster, Explosion {Steam-e»g.\ the 
shattering of a boiler by a sudden and immense pressure, in 
distinction from rupture. 2867 W. W. Smyth Coal \ Coal- 
mining 234 The tendency’., of the results of explosion to 
spread through the entire colfierj*. 

atlrib. 1838 J. M. SrEARMAN Grit. Gunner (ed. 2) 81 The 
explosion bulk-head, of three-inch plank, 
b. The resulting noise ; a detonation. 

3775 in Ash. 1855 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) IX. 456 The ex- 
plosion resembled the discharge of hundredsof cannon fired 
at once. Mod. Didn't you hear the explosion? Explosions 
are still heard at intervals. 

C. tram/. {Flips.) 

1706 Phillies (ed. Kersey), Explosion, an Action of the 
Animal spirits, whereby the Nerves are suddenly drawn 


together, when some Particles of a different kind are mixed 
with the Spirits, by which they are violently expanded, or 
spread forth and driven into confusion, like the parts_ of fired 
Gun-powder. 1878 Holbrook Hyg% Brain 37 Life is a con- 
tinual explosion of nerve material. 1883 Maudslky Body 
4 - Will hi. iii. 261 The . . complex organisation of nerve- 
structure is damaged by’ the intense molecular commotion 
which is the condition of the epileptic explosion. 

4. A breaking or bursting forth into sudden 
activity; an outbreak, outburst (of anger, indig- 
nation, laughter, etc.). 

2817 Coleridge Lit. Rem. I. 5Z When novelties explode 
around us in all directions [etc.]. But alas 1 explosion has 
followed explosion so rapidlj' that novelty’ itself ceases to 
appear new. 1817 Ld. Castlereagh in Pari. Deb. 279 A 
desperate conspiracy which threatened an explosion, and 
which had, in point of fact, exploded already. 3827 Scott 
Higltl. Widozv\, Elspat was prepared for the first explosion 
of her son’s passion. 1844 H. Rogers Ess. I. ii. 90 If there 
was any explosion at all, it was an explosion of merriment. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 146 This step was the signal 
for a general explosion. The people . . refused to "pay 
taxes. 

Hence Explcrsionist, one who is addicted to 
planning explosions. 

1880 Daily Tel. 23 Nov., In some respects the Nihilist 
explosionists are guiltier than the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators. 1883 Birm. Weekly Pest 24 Apr. 4/6 The ex- 
plosionists are quite as well acquainted with the imbecility 
of our laws as with the potency of dynamite. 

Explosive (eksplou’siv), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
*expiosiv-us, f. cxplddere to Explode: see -iye. 
Cf. F. exp Iosif -ive.~\ 

A. adj. 

1. Tending to drive something forth with vio- 
lence and noise. 

2667 Phil. Trans. II. 601 Upon which Elastick, or Ex- 
plosive power he establish’s his whole Doctrine of Convul- 
sions. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth m. i. (1723) 257 
A kind of Natural Gunpowder, which taking fire .. occa- 
sions . . that subterranean Thunder. . and by the Assistance of 
its Explosive Power, renders the Shock much greater. 
3755 in Johnson. 1860 C. G. Williams in Ure Diet. Arts 
(cd. 5)s.v, Gunpowder, The explosive force will be less than 
it should be. 2860 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 219 The opening 
once made, the subsequent efforts are explosive. 1874 Car- 
penter Ment. Phys. 1. i. § 15 (1879) 17 An expulsion of the 
offending particle by an explosive cough. 

2. Driven forth or produced by explosion. 

173S Thomson Liberty 1. 312 From the red Abyss New 
Hills, explosive, throw'n. 

b. Of a consonant-sound : Produced by an ex- 
plosion of breath ; stopped. 

1854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. (C1865) I. 2B9/1 The explosive 
consonants, b, d, g, f, t, and k. 1878 W. H. Stone in Grove 
Diet. Mus . I. 459 Alternating the Hnguo-dental explosive T 
with another explosive consonant produced differently. 

3. Tending to explode or ‘go off* with a loud 
noise ; tending to cause explosion. 

1796 Burke Lett. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 6a Democra- 
tic!:, explosive, insurrectionary nitre. 1802 Med. Jml. 
VIII. 307 Towards the end it [air] approached to the ex- 
plosive kind. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxix. 273 
Miss Ophelia sat.. as if she had swallowed some explosive 
mixture, and was ready to burst. 1884 Sir E. J. Reed in 
Contemp. Rev. Nov. 617 A limited use of explosive-shell- 
fire from mortars had been made. 

Pig. i86£ Merivale Rom . Emp. y\\\. Jxiv. xoi The 
nobles, .might have nursed an explosive spirit of discontent. 

4. Of or pertaining to an explosion ; of the nature 
of an explosion. 

2844 Dickens Mart . Chttzz. liii, He entertained them., 
with some comic passage or other, .so that explosive laughs 
were constantly issuing from the side-board. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xxx. 41 1 Breaking it (the ice] up with an 
explosive puff. 3875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 762 Gun-cotton 
has about three times the explosive rapidity’ of gunpowder. 
2878 Huxley Physicgr. xogThey combine with explosive 
violence, if exposed to sunshine. 

B. sb. 

1. An explosive letter or consonant (see A. 2 b) ; 

= Extlodent. 

3878 [see A, 2. b], 2883 I. Taylor Alphabet II. viii. § ?- 
144 note. The law of least effort requires that the vowel 
should precede continuants and follow the explosives. 

2. An explosive agent or compound. (See A. 3 .) 
1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 8x8/1 s. v., M. Berthelot gives 

..a table showing the relative force of explosives, jBSi 
Raymond Mining Gloss, s. v.j The principal explosives used 
in mining are gunpowder, .nitroglj'cerin [etc.}. 

atlrib. 1883 Pail Mall G. 7 Apr, 7/1 The Explosives 
Bilk . it// 

Explosively (eksplowsivli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-LY-.J In an- explosive manner; in the manner 
of an explosion ; from or with explosion. 

2805 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XCV. 292 So great a 
portion c>f gas was almost explosively produced, as to over- 
set the jar. 1822 Blaclctu. Mag. XI. 190 Our hero. .was., 
in danger of bursting explosively like an overcharged mus- 
ket. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. APr. in Jml. Geog. See. 
XXIX. 271 Every* word seems to be articulated so ex- 
plosively that a stranger would imagine the offended speaker 
10 be spitting at him. 

Explosiveness (cksplDwsivnes). [f. as prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being explosive; ten- 
dency to explode. 

x8*o Henry Elrvt. Chrm. I, 236 The explosiveness of a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen gases. 1859 
Stephenson 98 The wire-gnu re of the Davy lamp hecomt-* 
red-hot from the high explosiveness of the gas. 1879 C*p* 
sells Teehn . Edits. J. 154/2 Sift out the gla**, when the 
powder would resume its natural explosiveness. 
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EXPOBTATIO K, 


t Exploy, v. Obs In 6 exploye. [var. of 
Explay.] (See quots.) 

155* Huloet, Exploye or do a thynge, administro. 
Exploye studye, confcrre studinm. 

Expoliate, -ation : see Exspoliate, -atiox. 
t ExpoTish., v. Obs. [ad. L. exfolire (see 
next) ; assimilated to polish.'] trails. To polish 
exquisitely or thoroughly. In quot. absol. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. 269 To polish and expolish, 
paint and staine, Unguents to daube and then wipe out 
againe. 

f Expoli‘te, a. Obs. [ad. L. expolU-us, pa. pple. 
of expo/ire , f. ex- (see Ex- prcfX) + poll re to 
Polish.] Thoroughly polished, highly finished. 

1592 R. D. Hypncrotomachia 88 b, All the rest of the 
Charyot. .was of. .Carbuncle, .of an expolite cutting. 

tExpoli*tion. Obs. [ad. L. cxpolition-em, n. 
of action f. expolire : see prec.] a. The action of 
polishing, b. Rhet. (see quots.) 

[1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie in. xx. (Arb.) 254 [Expolitio] 
doth, .polish our speech and as it were attire it with copious 
and pleasant amplifications and much varietie of sentences, 
all running vpon one point and one intent]. 1656-81 Blount 
Glossogr., ExPolition a trimming, polishing or burnishing. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Expolilion (in Rhetorick), a figure 
whereby the same thing is explained in different phrases, in 
order to shew it more fully. 1751 in Chambers Cycl. 

t Expo*ne, v . Obs. [ad. L. cxpon-Hre to put 
forth, set forth, display, declare, publish, f. cx- 
out + pdtiere to put, place. Cf. the cognate Ex- 
pound, also Expose. (Since 16 th c. chiefly Sc . ; 
in earlier use perh. sometimes only a graphic 
variant of expcnvne Expound. )] 

1. traits. To set forth in words, declare. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints , Mac/tor 1302 (in Horstmann Alt. 
Leg. 202) pat pai . . pe priwete mare opyniy Wald expone 
paime. C1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 433 Ensaumple of 
stche deds exponep best Cristis lawe. 1552 Aur. Hamilton 
Catech. ( 1884)28 Christ ..has ratifeit & exponit thame in 
the new law. 1632 in Low's Hist. Kirk (1842) p. xl, Whilk 
day the ministers of Perth expone and shew to the brethren 
that the town.. had made. .agreement with a schoolmaster. 
[i860 J. Paterson Life fp Poems Dunbar 306 We have him 
exponing the salutary change which age had effectedj. 

b. To set forth the character of ; to represent, 
characterize. 

1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. 7(1792) II. 200 Taking them 
[the people of Aberdeen) to be worse exponed than they 
were indeed. 

2. To expound, explain, interpret. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. Ixiii. 272 (Harl. MS.) They..praide 
him that he wolde declare and expone the versys to hem. 
1549 Compl. Scot. x. 83 The inglismen exponis the prophesye 
of merlyne to there auen affectione, as the iueis exponit the 

S hesie of cayphas. 1640 Canterb. Self Convict. 120 His 
and promise at his coronation to keep the laws, is to 
be exponed of his resolution to make his laws to be keeped 
by others. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xit. 
(1848) 464 They exponed Scripture and prayed. 

3. To put forth (effort) ; lay out, expend (money). 
1527 Burgh Rec. A herd. (Spalding Club 1844) I. 118 The 
mony and proffeit of the said land . . nocht to be exponit in 
vothir vssis. 1563-87 Foxe A.tpM. (1684) II. 299 The 
King., hath been always contented, .to expone all his study, 
labour. .treasure [etc.]. .for the Pope's aid. 

4. To expose (a person or thing to danger, etc.). 
1564 Haward Eu tropins To Rdr. 1 They exponed them- 
selves, .to no smpl daungers. a 157* Knox Hist. Ref. (1586) 
98 They lying without trench or gabion, were exponed to 
the force of the whole ordinaunce of the sayd castle, a 1651 
Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 48 If he so did, he sould 
. .expone religioun to the uttermost danger. 

Exponence (ekspffu’nens). rare. [f. next : see 
-ence.] The function of an exponent of some- 
thing. So also Expo-nency. 

1880 Daily Tel. 19 Feb., For the vocal exponence of 
[sacred music] . .she is exceptionally gifted. 1880 H ar^er's 
Mag. LX. 9o8_ Streets and avenues, squares and rows, 
enough to require the exponency of a good-sized directory. 

Exponent (eksppu-nent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
exponent-em , pr. pple. of exponirre : see Ex- 
pone v .] 

A. adj. That sets forth or interprets. In Logic, 
of a proposition. 

1581 J. Bell H addon's Ansru. Osor. m The. .same rule 
. .framyng a sounde and probable Argument from the pro- 
position Exponent, to the Exclusive. 1847 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Let. De Morgan 6 The doctrine of which the require- 
ments were exponent. 

B. sb. One who or that which sets forth. 

1. One who sets forth in words, expounds, or 
interprets ; in recent use occas. one who 1 inter- 
prets* music, an executant. Also, that which 
serves to explain or interpret. 

1812 Coleridge in Southey's Omntana II. 12 Whatever is 
common to all languages, .must be the Exponent and Con- 
sequent of the common consciousness of man. 1834 H. N. 
Coleridge Grk. Poets (ed. 2) 28 One of those tongues may 
be an imperfect exponent of the other. 1841 Myers Cat/i. 
Tit. iv. xxxi. 322 Jesus Christ is the clearest exponent of 
His own purposes. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (18581 II. vi. 
13 This form of discontent found its exponent in John 
Wycliffe. 1875 Ouseley Mus. Form ii. 27 Vocal music is 
very dependant on the words to which it is set, and of 
which it should be the exponent. 

2. Math. a. Algebra . A symbol denoting the 
number of times a particular quantity^ is^ to be 
taken as a factor to produce the power indicated ; 
an index. It is now written as a small letter or 


figure at the right hand of and above the symbol of 
the quantity affected by it. + b. Exponent of the 
Ratio (see quot. ijoG). e. Physics. Exponent of 
Refraction ; = ‘ index’ or 'coefficient’ of refrac- 
tion (? oh.). 

1706 Philips (ed. Kersey), Exponent of the Ratio or Pro- 
portion between two Numbers or Quantities, is the Quotient 
arising^when the Antecedent is divided by the Consequent. 
Thus 6 is the Exponent of the Ratio that 30 has to 5. 1734 
Berkeley Analyst § 45 We may often observe that the 
Exponents of Fluxions, .are confounded with the Fluxions 
themselves. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 283 Whether 
the exponent be positive or negative, integral or fractional. 
1859 Barn. Smith Arith. <$• Algebra (ed. 6) 198 The figures 
2, 3 . . m . . are called Exponents. 

0. He who or that which sets forth as a repre- 
sentative or type, as a symbol or index. 

1825 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 260 To one or other 
of these four heads all the numerous forms and exponents 
of Christ’s mediation in St. Paul’s writings maybe referred. 
1833 Hr. Mart;ineau Fr. Wines <5- Pol. ix. 145 Price is the 
exponent of exchangeable value. 1842 W. Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces 25 The motion of the mass becomes the ex- 
ponent of the amount of heat of the molecules. 1880 L. 
Stephen Pope v. 135 Theobald, as a plodding antiquarian, 
was an excellent exponent of dullness. 

Exponential (eksp^ncnjal), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. +-(i)al.] A. adj. 

1. That has the function of setting forth or ex- 
hibiting. rat'e. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1818) III. 185 Where the hypothesis is an exponential image 
..of an idea. 

2. Math. Involving the unknown quantity or 
variable as an exponent, or as part of an exponent. | 
So exponential equation, function, quantity, etc. j 

Exponential curve , one expressed by an exponential 
equation, t E. calculus : see quot. 1796. E. series, the in- 
finite series i+.r+i.r 2 +£.r 3 etc. ; E [. theorem, the theorem 
that the value of e * (the ‘exponential’, or Napierian anti- 
logarithm, of x) is expressed by this series. 

3704 J. II arr is Zr-r. Teckn. II. s.v.. Exponential curves are 
such as partake both of the nature of Algebraick and Tran- 
scendent ones. 3715 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 212 These Equa- 
tions he now calls Exponential. 1739 Anderson in Rigaud 
Corr. Set. Men (1841) I. 342 The exponential equation 
x*=d. 1784 Phil. Tram. LXXIV. ^oi P is either an alge- 
braical, exponential, or fluential fluxion of A' - . 3796 Hutton 
Math. Diet., Exponential Calculus the method of differ- 
encing or finding the fluxions of Exponential quantities, and 
of summing up those differences or finding their fluents. 
1881 Maxwell Electr. <$• Magn. 1 . 221 We call the exponen- 
tial quantity, .the hyperbolic cosine of fi, 

B. sb. Math. An exponential quantity or func- 
tion; spec, the Napierian base e raised to the 
power denoted by the variable ; the Napierian 
antilogarithm of the variable. 

3784 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 395 When the 
terms are exponentials of superior orders. 1833 Sir W. 

R. Hamilton in R. P. Graves Life II. 58 My extension of 
Herschel's theorem for the development of functions of ex- 
ponentials. 3885 Athenxum 31 July 52/1 The discussion of 
logarithms and exponentials by means of the properties of 
the logarithmic spiral. 

•f* Expo*ner. Obs. [f. Expone + -eu 1.] One 
who sets forth ; an expounder. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius’ Catech. 50 Ane keipar, and ane 
exponer of the veritie. 

Exponxble (eksp<Ju-nib’l), a. and sb. [ad. med. 

L. expotiibilis , f. expontre : see Expone and -ble.] 

A. adj. That admits of or requires explanation ; 
spec, in Logic, of a proposition, that requires re- 
statement in order to be employed in a syllogism. 

[a 1276 Petrus Hispanus vii. 6. i_ in Prantl. Geschichte 
der Logik (1861) III. 67 n, Propositio exponibilis est pro- 
positio habens sensum obscurum expositions indigentem]. 
1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. iv. § 7. 101 Such propositions are 
by some called exponible, by others imperfectly modal. 

B. sb. An exponible proposition. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Pan. Arles 22b, Of Con- 
sequences, of Indissolubles, of Exponibles. 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. viii, The exponibles of Master Hautechnussade. 
1864 Bowen Logic v. 145 The latter [Compound Proposi- 
tions in which the plurality of Judgments is concealed] are 
called Exponibles, because they need to be analyzed and 
explained. 

+ Exporre'ct,///. a. Oh. [ad. L. expomet-us, 
pa. pple. of exporrigB-e, f. ex- out +porrigerc to 
stretch out, f. for- — pro- forth + regore to keep 
straight.] Stretched out; (of the forehead) un- 
rvrinkled. 

1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. It. ii. 109 The forehead seemes 
exporrect and unfolded. 

t Exporrexted, ppl.a. Oh. = prec. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomct. i. 19 The Brain is .. a little 
exporrected in length. Ibid. iii. 62 The people.. use great 
care to have exporrected foreheads. Ibid.vii. 129 The. Face 
. . is more exporrected according to latitude then longitude. 

t Exporrextion. Obs. rare— l . [n. of action 
f. L. exporrigtre ; see Exporrect.] (See quot.) 

x697 J. Sergeant Solid Philos. 104 Let them take Exten- 
sion, Stretching out, or Exporrection how they will. 

Export (eksp5a*Jt), v. [ad. (either directly or 
through Fr. exporter ) L. export-are, f. ex - out + 
port are to cany' : see Port v.] 

+ 1. trails . {gen.) To carry’ (things or persons) out 
of a place ; to take away, cany’ off. Also fg. Obs. 
(The sense of the two first quots. is obscure.) 


c 1485 Dxgby Myst. (1882) in. 458 Swych desepeyouns, poty t 
peynes to exsport, prynt yow in sportes whych best doth 
yow plese. 3548 Gest Pr. Masse 81 Thensuyng saying . . 
Gracian exporteth and fathereth . upon Austyne. a z6ts 
Donne Bia0ava7oc (1644) 133 Paulinus. .delivered himselfe 
as a slave to the Vandals, and was exported from Italy to 
Afrique. 3612 Bacon Ess., Followers Fr. (Arb,).35 They 
export honour from a man and make him a retume in Enuy. 
1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I.29 Fowr thousand men to 
bee exported hence for the service of., forreine Princes. 
1691 Ray Creation n. (1704) 319 The Arteries are known to 
export the Blood. 

2. Comm. To send out (commodities of any 
kind) from one country to another. 

3665 Manley Grotius' Lovj C. Warrcs 179 They might 
export any thing, but Materials for War and Corn. 3672 
Petty Pol. Anal. (1691) 57 There are 60 M. [black cattle] 
exported alive, and 30 M. dead in Barrels. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman Introd. (1841.1 1. 2 Exporting the growth 
and manufacture of England to other countries. 3841 W. 
Spalding Italy # It. lsl. III. 300 Olives . . could always be 
exported without duty. 1845 M'Cui.loch Taxation 11. v. 
(1852) .209 Customs duties were charged, .on all sorts of com- 
modities, whether exported or imported. 

absol. 1776 Adam Smith IF. N. iv. i. 28 By exporting to 
a greater value than it imported. 1873 C. Robinson N. S. 
Wales 75 We exported to Great Britain to the value of 
£ 30,208,485. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1760 Sterne Trist. Shandy 290 Susannah was sufficient by 
herself . . in exporting a family secret. 3781 Cowper Ex- 
postulation 365 Hast thou .. Exported slavery’ to the con- 
quered East? 

Hence ExpOTted ppl. a., Expcrrting vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1716 Addison Freeholder No. 41 The Exported commodi- 
ties amounted to Two Hundred Ninety Four Thousand 
Pounds. 3727 W. Mather Vug. Man's Comp. 409 The Ex- 
porting and Importing so many and great Quantities of rich 
Commodities. 3812 G. Chalmers Dom. Econ. Gt. Bril. 171 
The value of exported cargoes in 17 66. 1845 M f CuLLocH 

Taxation 11. iv. (1852) 197 Poland and other exporting 
countries. 

Export (e-kspo.fi), sb. Comm. [f. prec.] 

1. That which is exported ; an exported article. 
Also, the amount exported. 

^ 3690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 167 The Exports were more 
in value than the Imports. 3735 Berkeley Querist § 179 
Schedules of our Trade, containing an Account of the Im- 
ports and Exports of the foregoing Year. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 155 Our commerce, the imports 
ana exports of the nation. i8zz J. Q. Ada.vs in C. Davies 
Metr . Syst. in. (1873) x 13 In the year 1354 the balance of 
exports above the imports was of more than 250,000 pounds. 

2. The action of exporting, exportation ; an in- 
stance of this. (Not in Johnson or Todd. First 
in Webster 1864 .) 

3804 Colebrooke Husb. <$• Covtm. Bengal (1806) 192 
Buffalo's horns might. . become an article of export. 1824 
Ld. Harewood in Bischoff Woollen Manttf. II. 48 Allow- 
ing the free export of British wool. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. 476 He gave license for the export of arms to Spain. 

3. alt rib. In senses : Of, pertaining to, concerned 
with or adapted for, exportation ; as export-capacity, 
-demand, -goods (specified, as e.g. export -yams), 
-direction, -merchant, (- book-sellcr , - clothier , etc.), 
-trade; export bill, a bill drawn against or for 
the value of exported goods ; export duty, a duty 
paid on exported goods, 

1861 Goschen For. Exch. 39 Buying-up and remitting the 
*export-bilIs as soon as the goods have been shipped. 1885 
Bookseller 5 Mar. Advt., Wholesale and ^export booksellers. 
3888 Daily News 19 Nov. 2/7 The ‘export demand is well 
maintained for furs, skins, and hairs._ >817 F. Robinson in 
Pari . Deb. 565 The bill . . to diminish the ‘export duty 
on the smaller sorts of coal. .1845 M c Culloch Taxa- 
tion 11. v. (1852) 204 Great caution is usually required in 
imposing export duties. 1795 Ld. Auckland Corr. Ill, 

295 The naval preparations oblige us to suspend the ‘ex- 
port trade which is a check to manufactures. 1831 Sir J. 
Sinclair Corr. II. 307 The Emperor and his Ministers were 
ignorant that there existed any advantageous export trade. 
1889 Daily Nexus 11 Dec. 2/7 ‘Export yarns were a shade 
better. 

Exportable (ekspooutab’l), a. and sb. [f. prec. 

+ -ABLE.] 

A. adj. Capable of being exported. 

1717 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 425 
Silver in bullion exportable is usually worth ed. or 3d. per 
oz. more than in coin. 1803 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 41 
The. .exportable articles, .which Ceylon produces are pearls, 
cinnamon, and elephants. 1877 Fraser* s Mag. XV. 85 The 
principal staples of her exportable wealth. 
transf. xioj Med. Jrnl. XVII. 118 What transmutation 
. .renders it [yellow fever] exportable to Europe from us? 

B. sb. pi. Articles of exportation, rare. 

1873 A. L. Perry Pol. Econ. . 522 The greatest loss falls on 
the exportables of a country’. 

*[ ExpoTtance. obs. rare~~\ [f. Export v. + 

-ance. j = next. 

1630 J. Levett Ordering of Bees (1634) 36 The exportance 
of increase and profit by them [bees]. 

Exportation (ekspoJtfi-Jan). [a. F. export- 
ation , ad. L. exportation-em, n. of action f. ex- 
portare : see Exror.T.] The action of exporting. 

+1. a. gen. Carrying out from a place, b. The 
conveying or sending (persons) out of the country. 

a 1610 Healey Theophrastus, Ostentation (1636) 80 He 
[Antipater], when there was granted a free exportation [from 
Macedonia], when the courtesie was offered him, refused it. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age 239 The Instruments of the vital 
Faculty, which serve for . . exportation and rejection of the 
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same [bloud and spirits], 1725 H, Bourne Antiq. Com. 
People ii. 15 They were wont to sit by itjthe corpse], from 
the Time of its Death till its Exportation to the Grave. 
1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 47 The melancholy ex- 
portation of. .natives of Great Britain. 1789 Hist, in Ann. 
Reg. 142 It [Stanhope’s bill] also repealed the laws .. pro- 
hibiting the exportation of women. 

2 . Comm. The sending out (of commodities) 
from one country to another. 

1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 20 Statutes restrayning 
the exportation of y J native commodities of that kingdoine. 
1678 Marvell Corr . Wks. I. 362 The Committee against 
Exportation of Wool! sate yesternight. 1797-8 Wellington 
in Owen Disp.y 79 The exportation of British manufactures, 
excepting of military stores, ought to be free. 1870 Ander- 
son Missions Amer.Bd. II. xxxL 271 Wheat, and other 
products for exportation. 

transf. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 119 An indigenous and 
local disease . . capable of exportation to distant countries. 

3 . opxosL-concr. a. Something carried out fb. 
That which is exported; pi. commodities exported, 
exports {obs.). 

a. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 238 Feverishness and want 
of appetite which . . was certainly not decreased by the 
exportations from the cabin. 

b. 1664-5 PEFYsZhVirj (1879) III. 109 If the exportations 
exceed the importations. 1673 Temple Ess. Ireland Wks. 
1731 1. 1 12 The Native Commodities or common easie Manu- 
factures. .make up the E.vporfaf'ion of this Kingdom. s6gc 
T. H[ale] Acc . New Invent . 131 As much ., as they nosv 
receive in Exchange for their said Exportations. 

Exporter (ekspo^Jtaj). [f. as prec. 4* -£R 3 .] 
One who exports ; an export trader. 

1691 Locke Lower, Interest 174 'Twill be the Interest of 
every Exporter, to buy Plate to send out before Money. 
1720 Lond. Gas. No. 5833/2 The Duty .. payable by the 
Exporter. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 296 The company. . 
became their own exporters. i86r Goschen For. Exch. 40 
The exporters sell to the same bankers. 

Exposal (ekspaa-zal). [f. next + -AL.] 

1 . The fact of exposing or of being exposed. 

1651 H. More in Enthus. Tri. (1656) 254 It is no exposall 

or hardship at all to be exposed to mercy. 1656 Jeanes 
Fit In. Christ 199 Gods exposall of him unto death for his 
members. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl.yi, 66 Their ex- 
posal to those injuries, we have just now instanced. 1721 
Swift Lei. of Advice to yng. Poet 26, I believe our cor- 
rupted air, and frequent thick Fogs, are in a great measure 
owing to the common exposal of our Wit. 1839 S. David- 
son Biblical Crit. 6s The version itself manifests its exposal 
to Jewish influences. 

2 . A setting forth, an exposition, ‘ expose’. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 15 Aug. 220 An eloquent and able exposal 
of the financial . . aspect of Indian affairs. 

Expose (ekspjn*z), v. [a. Fr. exposer (14th c.), 
formed as an adaptation of L. exponere to put 
out, expose (see Expone, Expound) ; the vb. poser 
(:—L. pausare to rest, lay down) having been asso- 
ciated by erroneous etymology with L. ponere (pa. 
pple. posit its), and employed as its regular repre- 
sentative in compounds. See Compose, Pose.] 

I. To put out ; to deprive of shelter. 

+ 1 . irons. To put out; to put (a person) ashore ; 
to expel from a country, etc. Also rejl . of a river : 
To empty itself into. Obs. rare. 

1632 Litiicow Trav. 1. 43 The Genueses have abandoned 
the society of Icwes, and exposed them from their iuris- 
diction. Ibid. II. 46 There the Carmoesaloe [a vessel] 
stayed, and 1 was exposed to seek passage for Rngusa. 1658 
W. Burton /tin. Anton. 134 Where the river Team ex- 
posed* it self into it [the Severn]. 1726 Shelvockk Voy. 
round World 151 In short, I would expose no hostages. 

2 . To turn out of doors ; ‘ to cast out to chance’ 
(J.) ; esp. to abandon (an infant), often in Antiq. as 
the rendering of L. exponere , Gr. lurtBlvat. 

2612 Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 78 All the Instruments which 
ayded to expose the Child, were euen then lost. ^ 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece 11. xx. (17*5) ^71 The latter [Ariadne] 
being the same that was expos’d big with Child upon that 
Coast by Theseus. 17c* Hume Ess., Populousness Attc. 
Nations (1770) I. 416 Tne only country where this practice 
of exposing children prevails, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng, 
(1861) V. 102 In old time he would have been exposed as 
soon as he came inlo the world. 

3 . To place in an unsheltered or unprotected 
position ; to leave without shelter or defence ; to 
remove the covering of ; to put (plants) out in the 
open air. In early use also, To risk, imperil. 

<■ 1477 Caxton Jason 78 b. And semblablyben alle peple 
bounden to expose body ana goodes for their kyng. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 46 He that hath espyde a vermeil! rose, 
To which .sharpe thorn es . . the way forestall. Dare not for 
dread his hardy hand expose, 266 4 Evelyn Nat. Hort. 
(1729I 20X Set out and expose Flos Cardinalis. Ibid, 212 Be 
careful not to expose the Fruit without Leaves sufficient to 
skreen it from tne Sun. 1667 Milton P. L. il B28, I go 
This uncouth errand sole, ana one for all My self expose. 
*704 Lond. Gas. No 4020/2 He exposed his Person very 
much in the Action. 1796 C. Marshall Garden. (1813) 309 
An awning . . will continue them in perfection of blow much 
longer than if always exposed. Btacksv. Mag. 584/1 
The gunners are never exposed as is the case with all em- 
brasure . . batteries. Mod. This costume is injurious to 
health because it unduly exposes the chest. 

4 . To lay open (to danger, ridicule, censure, 
etc.) ; to place in the way of something that would 
be better avoided ; to render accessible or liable. 
Const, to, d utslo ; also to with inf. clause, 

2474 Caxton Cheste 144 He exposith hym vnto the parilles 
of UitayUc, 1601 Shaks, Alls li'ettm, ii. 106 Expose Those 
tender limbes of thine, to the euent Of the none.sparing 


warre. 1605 — Leariu. tv. 34 Expose thy selfe to feele what 
wretches feele. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 4 Rather then., 
to expose themselues to many exceptions and cauillations. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 27 Whom the highest place exposes 
Formost to stand against the Thunderers aime. 1697 Drv- 
den Virg. Georg . 111. 646 [The Snake] leaves expos'd to 
Blows, his Back and batter'd Sides. 1725 De Foe Voy . 
round World (1S40) 356 Not so low as to be exposed to 
the overflowing of the river. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist. 
xviii. § 44 Offences to which the condition of a Guardian is 
exposed. 2B65 R. W. Dale Jew. Temp. ix. (1877) 89 The 
faith of the Hebrew Christians . . was . . exposed to severe 
trials. 1874 Micklethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 226 In 
positions little exposed to be walked over. 

5 . To lay open to (f into) the action or influ- 
ence of. 

1594 Plat Jewel Ho., Divers New Exper. 33 The greene 
timber which you doe expose into the ayfe. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, it. 448 While the balmy Western Spirit blows, 
Earth to the Breath her Bosom dares expose, a 1704 Locke 
(J.) t Those who seek truth only, freely expose their principles 
to the test 1744 Berkeley Sir is § 28 Trees that grow on 
mountains, exposed to the sun or the north wind. 1751 
-Johnson Rambler No.. 212 P4 Exposed to a microscope, 
the smoothest polish, .discovers cavities. 1807 T. Thomson 
C/tem. (ed. 3) II. 176 When liquid sulphurous acid is exposed 
to atmospheric air. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 3 He was 
exposed to two singularly inharmonious, influences, 1879 
Harlan Eyesight ii. 22 The way in which they [the eye- 
brows] are instantly drawn down when we are suddenly 
exposed to a dazzling light. 

b. pass. To be open to a certain quarter of the 
heavens, situated in a certain aspect. 

27x0 London & Wise Coup/. Gard. (1719) 76 It’s an ad- 
mirable Peach when planted in a good Soil, and well expos’d. 
2765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 307 The richest lands 
in Scotland, .are exposed to the north.. 

II. To present to view, put forth. 

6 . To exhibit openly; to display to the public 
gaze. 

1623-6 Cockeram, Expose , to set to view. 17x2 Steele 
Sped . No. 280 ? 3 The Beggar, who exposes his Sores. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 95 By persuading 
him [Noah] to drink himself drunk, .had. .made nim expose 
himself in a beastly manner. 1801 Southf.y Thalaba vi. 
xxvi, Transparent garments to the greedy eye Exposed their 
harlot limbs. 1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. III. 250 He was 
then carried to the market place, and exposed.. as a male- 
factor. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 176 The dead are only 
to be exposed for three days. 

b. Eccl. To exhibit (the Host, relics) for adora- 
tion. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 18 Mar., Neere Easter, .many images 
were expos’d. 1850 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 213 
The Blessed Sacrament is exposed in all the churches all 
over the city. 

c. To disclose, display, allow to be seen. 

1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 401 The amount of surface 
exposed by the walls of these minute cavities. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 324 A pit was sunk in the ice 
around her., so as to expose her stern. 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle , Whist 7 A card by accident being ex- 
posed during the deal. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines <$• 
Mining 248 An open cut 30 feet long exposes a vein of rather 
solid-looking quartz. 

7 . a. To offer publicly, ‘put up* for (or to) sale.' 
(The ordinary phrase in Scotland : in England 
now somewhat formal). 

a x6xo Healey Theophrastus , Ostentation (163 61 82 Those 
which expose their wares to sale. 265* H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. x. 30 [They] exposed me to sale three several times, 
and yet could meet with nobody that would buy me. . 1704 
SwiFT7'.7niConcl. 221T0 expose the talents I haveacquired. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's A need. Paint. (1786) II. 105 
It was again exposed at Mr. Scawen’s sale. 177X Phil. 
Trans. LXI. 324 note, A fishmonger, .in the winter, exposes 
for sale a bushel . . of carp and tench. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 409 The first barometers ever exposed to sale. 
1868 Perthshire Jml. x8 June, There will be exposed for 
Sale, .on Saturday, .about 2,000 Trees. 

fb. To put forth, publish (a discourse). Also 
(after Fr. exposer ) to put (coin) in circulation. Obs. 

1644 Vindex Angl. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) V. 431 Did ever 
nation expose choicer .. discourses, than ours hath done? 
1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Pref., The last things which I 
shall expose to thePublick. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Ex- 
posing, It is prohibited to expose false and clipped money. 

8 . To make known, disclose (secrets, one’s in- 
tentions or projects, etc.). Formerly in wider sense : 
To explain, set forth or describe in detail. 

1482 Caxton Cato I vj b, His fyrste frend. .to whom he ex- 
posed his cuas and nede. c 1489 — Blanchardyn lit. 199 The 

rouost . . exposed vnto the . . comynalte the charge that he 

ad of blanchardyn. 154* R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 
G iv, In the boke . . we haue exposed all the differences of 
vlceres. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) xa6 Which 
as an action most singular, I have judged fit to be exposed 
in this place unto him.- 1701 tr. Le C lerds Prim. Fathers 
(1702) 103 They exposed, .their Reasons. X779 in Athcnxuvi 
16 Aug. (1884) 212/1 He.. exposes his intention of returning 
during winter to Sandwich Island. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
Ded., The whole truth is not always to be exposed. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. it. viii. 237 Egmont .. exposed to 
the monarch the evils that beset the country. 1873 Hol- 
land A. Bonnie, xxiii. 346, I exposed my project, which .. 
met with his hearty approval. 

fb. To set forth the meaning of; to explain, 
expound. Obs. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 436/3 Saym I heroine exposeth hit 
thus. — Cato Dvb, Ur othenvyse nyt may be exposed 
that fetc.J- 

9. To unmask, show up (an error or misrepre- 
sentation, an impostor) ; to hold up to ridicule or 
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reprobation (faults, follies, or those who are guilty 
of them). 

1693 Dryden Juv. Ded. (1697) 4 Like Horace, you only 
expose the Follies of Men, without arraigning their Vices. 
17x1 Addison Sped. No. 23 1 7, I have in this Paper en- 
deavoured to expose that particular Breach of Charity. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. ii. ii, It has led me into so many 
cursed rogueries, that I doubt I shall be exposed at last. 
2826 Hallam in Edits . Rcz>. XLIV, 9 It would be idle to 
expose the spuriousness of what no one appeared to think 
authentic. 2876 Mozley CIniv % Senn. ii. (1877) 33 He .. 
saw the imposture and exposed it 2885 Matich . Exam. 6 
Nov. 5/2 It will serve to expose the hollowness of the hopes. 

fb. Hence in iy-iSth c. : To hold up to ridi- 
cule (what is hot a fault). Obs. (Stigmatized by 
Johnson as ‘an improper colloquial abuse’.) 

2685 Stillincfl. Orig . Brit. i. 14 But lest I should seem 
to expose so ancient a Tradition . . I now proceed [etc.]. 
2705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 73 The most Sacred Things, 
exposed by insolent Buffoonry. 2712 Addison Sped. No. 
291 F7 A little Wit is equally capable of exposing a Beauty, 
and of aggravating a Fault 2772 Fletcher Logica Gcnev. 
29 The round attires of the head exposed by Isaiah. 

llExpos6 (ckspozc). [Fr. ; pa. pple. of exposer'. 
see Expose v.] 

1 .. A statement put forth ; a recital of facts or 
particulars. 

2803 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) IL 11 The Consul’s 
exfosl speaks pretty plain. 1812 Examiner 28 Dec. 822/1 
This is the result of tne Expose which has just been made. 
2823 Ibid. 23 Mar. 268/2 The French Exposd states, that 
France will have.. 150 sail of the line, 2846 Worcester 
cites Mackintosh ? 1765-1832. 

2 . A showing up of something discreditable. 

2831 Disraeli Yng.Dukex. xiii, She has been negotiating 
..for some time.. and the late expos<S will not favour her 
interests. 2845 W . H . Maxwell Hints to a Soldier I . 163 
This wretched expose of Blake’s incompetency. 

Exposed (ekspffa- z d), ppl. a. [f. Expose v. + 
-ED 1 .] In the senses of the vb. a. Displayed, dis- 
closed to view. Exposed card (see quot. 1870). 
b. . Unsheltered or unprotected from the elements, 
or from hostile attack, c. esp. Of children : Cast 
out or abandoned to chance. 

a. 1630 Bratiiwait Eng. Genii. 28 When that Sex., 
gives way to foments of exposed loosenesse. 3656 tr. 
Hobbes' Elcm. Philos. (1839) 139 Quantity is determined two 
ways; one by the sense .. the other by memory, that is, by 
comparison with some exposed quantity, 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle, Whist 3 If a player plays a card from 
his hand, .without waiting to know if a card under the 
penalty of being called for is demanded, this card.. is an 
exposed card. 1890 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 7/1 D. .placed the 
detached card on the table . . and the ‘detached* card then 
became an 4 exposed’ card. 

b. 1664 Evelyn Nat. Hort. (1729) 197 Cover with dry 
Straw, .your young exposed Ever-greens. 3837 Ht. Marti* 
neau Sor. Amcr. III. 153 A passage. .too exposed to be en- 
durable in a hot sun. 3867 Smyth Sailor's IFord-bk., Ex- 
posed anchorage, an open and dangerous place, by reason 
of the elements or the enemy. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 40 
Vapour is drawn up. .from every exposed piece of water, 

c. 3662 Petty Taxes 4 The maintenance of . . found and 
exposed children. 2772 Ann. Reg. 223 The hospital for the 
maintenance of exposed and deserted young children. 

Exposedness (ekspffn-zednes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The state or condition of being exposed. 

3620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy 1. § 23 The exposednesse 
of the city to sale, a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit 
(1867) 191 An exposedness unto trouble. £2742 Brainerd 
in Edwards Life i. (1851) 5 Showed me so plainty my ex- 
posedness to damnation. 2863 J. G. Murfhy Comm. Gen. 
xi. 25 Shame implies., an exposedness to the searching eye 
of a condemning judge. 

+ Expo’scment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Exrost: v. 
+ -ment. Cf. OFr. exposement .] The action of 
exposing. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. yin. 353 Measuring largely their o\% ne 
infranchized fortune, with the voluntary exposement of many 
vnnecessary Vjadants. 

Exposer (eksp^u-zoi). [f. ns prec. 4- -ER 1 *J 
One who exposes (in senses of vb.). 

1612 in Cotgr. s.v. Exposeur. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 
Wks. 1875 IV. 34, I shall henceforth take notice of him as 
the Church of England’s Exposer. 2772 Hist. Europe i* 
Ann. Reg. 99 */= The overthrower of Boltngbroke, ana the 
exposer and detector of his dangerous fallacies. 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle , Whist 3 If the exposer denies that he 
has shown the card. 2885 Law Times LXXX. 115/1 Their 
.. exposure for sale in England .. rendered the .. exposer 
liable to conviction. 

Exposing 1 (ekspjwziq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-iNG 1 .] The action of the vb. Expose (in its various 
senses) ; an instance of this. 

a 261a Donne BiaOai erov (1644) 224 These Omissions, and 
Desertions, and Exposings of our selves. 2627 tr. Bacons 
Life ff Death (1651] 8 In wild Creatures, their Exposing to 
all weathers, often intercepteth them. 2721 IVotircno Corr . 
(1843* II ; 593, I have nothing but. .the exposing of tyranny, 
persecution, and arbitrary power, in my view. 1726 Lrosi 
tr. Alberti s Archit. I. 76 a. The exposing of merchandizes 
to sale. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr,x. $ 12 Their unnatural 
exposing of their own children. 

Exposition (ckspozijnn). . Forms : 4-5 c*' 
posicioun, 4-6 exposicion, -yon, (4 orpoais- 
sion), 5 oxpositioun, -ycion, -yon, (6 exposy- 
tion), 6- expoaition. [a. F. exposition , ad, 
exposition -cm, n. of action f. cxfOuire (pa. pple* 
exposit-us) : sec Kxro.vi:.] 

■f 1 . The action of putting, or the condition of 
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being put, out of a place ; expulsion. Cf. Expose 
v. i. Obs. rare. 

1530 Palsgr. 218/1 Exposytion, exposition . 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 819/2 No time of taryenge betwene 
their [angels'] synne and their exposicion. 

b. esp. The action of putting (a child) out in the 
open ; abandonment to chance ; — Exposure i b. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvt. (1887) 136 To disburden 
a common weale of vnnecessary number . . by exposition . . 
of enfantes. 1654 R. Codrington tr. y us tins Hist . 8 
Hearing of the exposition of this royall Infant. 1747 Orig. 
Haw. Appetites 1. r 5 in Parr Metnph. Tracts iSi/e C. 
(1837), The exposition of children without distinction., either 
of family or sex. 1869 Lecky Europ . Mor. I. 1. 47 The 
murder or exposition of the children of poor parents. 1875 
Poste Gains 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 65. 

+ 2 . Situation with respect to the quarter of the 
heavens; ‘aspect’. Obs. ~ Exposure 3. 

1688 Lett. Pres. State Italy 145 The water within them is 
in a full exposition to the Sun. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Combi. Gard. 1 . 128 An Easterly Exposition. 1710 London 
& Wise Contpl. Gard. (1719) 268 Those sorts which blow 
only in good Expositions. 1758 Jortin Erasm. I. 76 Eras- 
mus . . ascribes the plague . . partly to the . . bad exposition 
of the houses. 1775 Johnson Jouriu W. Isl. Wks. X. 413 
By choosing an advantageous exposition, they can raise all 
the more hardy esculent plants. 1834 Beckford Italy II. 
107 The exposition .. is singularly happy; skreened by 
sloping hills. 

3 . The action of putting out to public view ; an 
instance of tins ; a display, show, exposure, f Also 
{rarely) — Exposure i c, d. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt.Exemp. xvi. § 2 The Synagogue had 
been thrown out to an inglorious Exposition and Contempt. 
1788 Tripler xviii. 245 The country 'squires dreaded the 
exposition of their rustic conversation to the ordeal of her 
criticism. Ibid. xxiv. 318 The exposition of these absurd- 
ities, .should be forwarded by every man of sense. 1834 
BECKroRD Italy I. 4 There happened to be an exposition of 
the holy wafer. _ 1835 Browning Paracelsus 128 Grown 
Grey in the exposition of such antics. 1836 Nav Monthly 
Mag. XLVI. 3 The practice of exposition on the pillory. 
1844 Pugin Gloss. 182 The Exposition of any Relic without 
anauthentication has been strictly prohibited. 1884 Catholic 
Diet. 331 The Host after High Mass (the Mass of Exposi- 
tion) is placed on a throne above the altar . . Relics and 
images must be removed from the Altar of Exposition, 
b. Aftermod. French use; = Exhibition 6 . 

1868 Sala Notes <5- Sk. Paris Exhibition ii.15 The Uni- 
versal Exposition of 1867 ; that, you know . . is the official 
designation. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nt. -cap 27a Paint i 
The last Exposition warrants me Plenty of people must ply 
brush with toes. 3879 Howells L. Aroostook { 1883)11. 126 
Typical villages of the different civilisations at the interna- 
tional expositions. 3891 Soc.of Arts, Title 0/ Paper n Dec. 
9 The World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

4 . The action or process of setting forth, de- 
claring, or describing, either in speech or writing. 

3460 Earl Marche in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 5 I. 30 We have 
charged your servant., for to declare, .certayne things.. 
Wherefore we beseche your graciouse lordeschip . . to here 
him in exposicion of the same, and to his relacion toyeve ful 
feith and credence.. 3783 H. Blair Led. Rhet. II. 78 In the 
conduct and exposition of his arguments, he [Cicero] may 
and ought to be imitated. 1B7X Morley Voltaire (1886) 66 
Clear exposition was the only thing needed to convert him 
to the new theory. 

b. A statement in which any matter is set forth 
in detail. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Macc . ii. 13 These same thingis weren put 
in discripciouns and exposiciouns [Vulg. commentan'is] of 
Neemye. 3494 Fahyan Citron, vn. eexx. 241 For the which 
dede, after the exposycion of some auctours the sayd.erle 
was punysshed. 1552 Huloet, Exposition, commentarium. 
1842 A. Combe Physiol. Digestion (ed. 4) x8o If we look to 
the exposition of the objects of eating already given, i860 
Tyndall Glac. n. xvi. 311 The author of the theory has at 
various times published expositions of his. views. 3875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. 10 Of the great expositions of feudal 
custom, most are from Northern France. 1884. Bower & 
Scott De Bary's Phaner. tf Perns 504 A question . . that 
does not belong to the present anatomical exposition. 

c. Music (see quot. 1869). 

3869 Ouseley CoutUetp. xxiii. 178 Every fugue must com- 
mence with what is called ‘ the exposition ' of the subject 
and answer. By this is simply meant the first entry of the 
subject, answer, and countersubject.. 1880 — in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 568/2 After the exposition is completed by the suc- 
cessive and regular entry of every part. 

5. The action of expounding or explaining; in- 
terpretation, explanation. Also an instance or mode 
of this ; an explanation, interpretation. 

<3x340 Hampole /Vn/Zcr Comm. 19. Hit nedeth exposicyon. 
3340 — Pr. Consc. 3856 An exposicion Of he haly godspelle 
in a lesson, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. Tg6g The exposicioun 
of this holy praier . . I bitake to these maystres of theology. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. Ixiii. 271 (Hark MS.) The exposicion of 
theise vers is this. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V . iv. i. 237 You 
know the Law, your exposition Hath, beene most sound. 
1672 Sir T. Browne Lett Friend xix. (188.1). 140 Some 
dreams I confess may admit of easie and feminine exposi- 
tion. 3699 Bentley Phal. 302 The other Exposition, that 
makes Mooses the name of an Harper. 1729. Franklin 
Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 39 The unaccountable expositions that 
are put upon some of my works. 1741-3 Wesley yrtil. 
(3749) 69 Attending the expositions of the persons commonly 
called Methodists. 3795 Wythe Decis. Virginia 8 This 
exposition of the testament fulfitleth the intention of him who 
made it. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. xxvii. 690 It was. . 
suggested, .that Bacon’s exposition of the law was unsound. 
3877 Sparrow Sertn. ix. 122 The exposition of the Bible. 

Comb. 1826 BENTHAMin JVesim. Rev. VI. 500 Exposition- 
requiring terms. 

b. An expository article or treatise ; a com- 
mentary. 


.1460 Catgrave Chron. Ded. s Specialy to gader eld expo- 
siciones upon Scripture into o colleccion. 1532 More Coti/ut. 
Tindale Wks. 553/1 In his exposicion vpon the first pistle of 
saint Tohn. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 107 The reading 
of such expositions of Scriptures as are writ by. .sincere fol- 
lowers of Christ* 1683 A. Lovell tr. Simon’s Relig. &Cust. 
East. Nations 149 They have.. Expositions on those Books. 
1773 . Mrs. Chapone Improv. Mind (1774) I. 66 The Pro- 
phecies.. you had better.. read.. with a good exposition. 

C. Logic. (In various senses : see quots.) 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ii. 4 b, There be two parts 
of Logike, Exposition of the nature of argumentes, and Dis- 
position of the saihe. Ibid. 1. ii. 6 Exposition, the first part 
of Logike, declareth the particular affection and nature of 
every severall argument. 3656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem . Philos. 
(1839) 139 Quantity ^determined two ways; one by the 
sense, when some sensible object is set before it . . which 
way of determining is called exposition. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866J II. 12 It [a declaration] is called 
an Exposition, when the evolution of a notion is continued 
through several^ explications, i860 Veitch & Mansel 
Hamilton's Logic 1. 263 note. The term Exposition («8etrtc) 
is employed by Aristotle and most subsequent logicians to 
denote the selection of an individual instance whose qualities 
may be perceived by sense, in order to prove a general 
relation apprehended by the intellect. 

Hence Exposi’tional a., of the nature of an ex- 
position; explanatory. ExposPtioxmry a., in- 
clined to exposition or setting forth in detail. 

1845 Mozley Blanco White, Ess. 1884 II. 138 All those 
creeds, .the simply expositional and interpretative form of 
the original revealed truth . . — all this is thrown aside. 3867 
J. Garfield in Century blag. Jan. 1884, 413/2 Spurgeon 
. . accompanied his reading with sensible . . expositional 
comments. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xviii, He 
was of an argumentative and expositionary turn of mind. 

+ Expositi*tious, a. Obs. rare [f. L. cx- 
positinus (f. exposit - : see next and -itious).] Of , 
a child : That has been ‘ exposed \ j 

1622 Donne Servt. cliv. VI. 150 An exposititious Child 
laid out in the streets . . of unknown parents. 

Expositive (eksp^zitiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
expositTv-us, {. exposit - ppl. stem of expongre : see 
Expone and -ive.] 

A. adj. a. Tending to set forth or describe in 
detail; descriptive, b. Serving to explain; ex- 
planatory, expository. Const, of. 

3535 Joye Apol. Tindale 38 Usyngthys particle Et in 
englyssh as m3'che to saye And expositiue. 1571 Golding 
Calvin on Ps.xx iv. 4 A man may gather it by the percell 
expositiue whiche is added streight after. 1655-60 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 378/2 Expositive terms. 1659 Pearson 
Creed ’ (1683) 2 3° The opinion ..is to be rejected, as not 
expositive of the Creed’s confession. 1846 Worcester, 
Expositive, explanatory. 1884 Christian World 24 Apr. 
304/2 The book . . may be briefly described as . . hortatory 
and expositive. 

+ B. sb. An explanation, ‘ argument \ Obs. 

1687 Burnet Contn. Reply to Varillas 43 He cites on the 
Margin the expositive or Preamble of it. 

Hence *t Expo sitively adz/., in an expositive 
manner or sense ; by way of exposition or gloss. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxiv. 9 The particle [Chi] is 
taken expositiuely. 1631 J. Burges Answ. Rejoined 82 
Unless wee may take, .and, the copulatiue, expositiuely, &s 
if it signified that is to say. 1656 Jeanes Fuht. Christ 170 
Interpreters thinke this clause to be added appositivi, or 
exposit ively, to explaine what is meant by Philosophy. 
Expositor (ekspp’zitai). Forms : 4 exposi- 
tor, -pocitour, 4-6 -posytour, 4-7 -itour, 7 ex- 
positor, 6- expositor, [a. AF. *expositour = 
OF. expositur, Fr. expositeur, ad. L. expositor-em, 
agent-n. from expo/ure : see Expone, Expose.] 

1 . One who sets forth in detail, expounds, or lays 
open ; a declarer, narrator. Const, of. 

3398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. Ixxxviii. (1495)89 Ex- 
positors say that some lyce gendre of sangweyn humour 
and ben red and grete. c 1430 Lydc. Thebes 1. 322 Some 
expositours Groundyng hem, vpon old aucthours, Sain that 
Cadmus [etc.]. 3533 Elyot Cast. Helthe in. (1541) 52 b. 
The tongue, whiche is raysons exposytour. _ 3588 Shaks. 

L. L. L. 11. i. 72 A mirth-mouing iest Which his faire tongue 
(conceits expositor) Deliuers in . . apt . . words. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. in. viii. 440 The clergy acquiesced 
in the dictatesof a learned queen, as delivered by the royal 
expositor. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xxix. 73 Reid . . and 
Rousseau were, .expositors of the active powers of man. 

2 . One who sets forth the meaning (of a passage, 
word, etc.) ; one who explains ; an interpreter 
(of dreams, etc.) ; an expounder. Const, of. 

<13340 Hamfole Psalter cxlvi. 8 Thorgh expositurs ha 
redyis rayne of soft lare. F1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 145 
Good expositours on J>e Gospejlis. c 1440 Gesta Rout, xxvii. 

348 (Add. MS.) Trew expositours, that is, discrete con- 
fessours or prelates. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, x. 1. 

143 To . . hearken to the expositors of dreames. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 330 The Hodgei, Emeri, and 
Mulai, the first are Expositors, the other Mendicants. 
1658 T. Wall Comm. Times 29 The word, .signifies both a 
company and a Beast, say Expositors upon the text. 1778 
R. Lowth Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 362 Difficulties in which 
expositors are frequently engaged. 3833 S. Hoole Dis- 
courses ix. 109 By some learned expositors the Grecian phi- 
losophy has been blended with Christian Theology. 1850 
Gladstone Glean. V. xci. 227 If such be the view of the 
expositors of the law. 

jig. a 3716 South Serin. (J.), The sinner’s conscience is 
the best expositor of the Mind of God, under any judge- 
ment or affliction. 3853 Lewes Hist. Philos. 280 Reason 
is the expositor of Faith. 

b. traiisf That which explains or interprets. 
(Sometimes used as title of a book.) 


. *53o Palsgr., Ep.5, Ihave..added..athirdeboke, whiche 
is a . . comment and exposytour unto my seconde. 1604 
Hieron Wks.l. t 526 The scripture speaketh by the voyce of 
man, and so it is fitted and applied to be the expositor of 
it selfe by the industry of man. 3616 Bullokar {title). An 
English Expositor Or Compleat Dictionary : Teaching The 
Interpretation of the hardest words, a 3754 Fielding 
Charac . Man Wks. 1784 IX. 414 Actions are their own best 
expositors. 1760-2 Doddridge {title). The Family Ex- 
positor. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 497 The intention 
of the devisor expressed in his will was the best expositor. . 
and disposer of his words. 

Expository (ekspp-zitori), a. and sb. [ad. 
med. L. expositori-us 1 Boethius), f. expositor', see 
prec. Cf. OF. exposit oire.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, exposi- 
tion ; serving to set forth the meaning (of some- 
thing) ; containing an exposition ; explanatory. 
Expository syllogism , etc. : (see quots. 1628, i860). 

3628 T. Spence r. Z ogick 262 First they call this forme an 
Expository Syllogisme. .because the third argument is as it 
were an exposition. 1653 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 251 Name me 
one place . . that more evidently speaks in an Expository 
way of any Text. 3756 Johnson Pref. Abridged Diet ., 
This book may serve as a glossary or expository index to 
the poetical writers. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Ixxiii. (1862) VI . 
402 To be able to elude inconvenient texts . . by expository 
ingenuity. 3860 Veitch & Mansel Hamilton’s Logic L 
263 note, The instance selected is called the expositum (to 
exTeScr) ; and hence singular propositions are called ex- 
posit or y._ 3867 Mill Inaug. Addr. 38, 1 could wish that it 
[instruction] were more expository, less polemical, and above 
all less dogmatic. 1884 Ld. Selborne in Law Rep. 25 
Chanc. Div. 493 Are the words ‘or in contemplation ’simply 
expository of the word ‘upon ’? 

2 . Comb, f expository- wise, after the manner 
of an exposition ; = Expocitorily adv. 

1600 App. Abbot Exp. yonah 422 Whereas exegetically 
or expositorie-wise it is now more largely amplified. 

B. sb. = Expositor 2 b. 

3753 in Chambers Cycl. 

Hence Expo*sitorily adv ., in an expository 
manner ; by way of exposition, explanatorily. 

<3x631 Donne Ess. (1653) 66 Of these words .. I will ex- 
positorily say nothing. 

Expo sit 0 rial (eksp^zttoaTial) a. [f. prec. -f 
-(i)al] Of or pertaining to, or characteristic of an 
expositor. 

1833 G. S. Faber Recapitulated Apostasy 38 The com- 
mon expositorial practice of pitching upon this title or upon 
that title. Ibid. 40 The wantonness of expositorial licence. 
Expositress (eksp^-zitres). rare. [f. Expo- 
sitor + -ess,] A female expositor. 

3840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 12 A faithful expositress of 
the truths of patholic Christianity. 3869 Pall Mall G. 29 
June 5 Her right to be his expositress was never more con- 
clusively proved than on this occasion. 

+ £xpo-sitnre. Ohs. rare. [f. L. type * ex- 
posit iira, f. exposit - : see above and -uhe.] The 
state of being exposed ; = Exposure 3. 

3798 W. Mavor Brit. Tourists V. 41 According to the 
expositure, and the prevalence of the winds. 

+ E’xpost. Obs. rare ~ *. [f. Impost by sub- 

stitution of Ex- pref. for Im-.] A tax or duty on 
goods exported. 

3643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. App. 3 66 Under which 
names Portages, Imposts, Exposts . . and such like are 
comprehended. 

|| Ex post facto (eks po^st fte’kto). [med. L. 
phrase, lit. ‘ from what is done afterwards ’ ( ex 
from, out of, postfacto , abl. of postfactum , neut. pa. 
pple. of *postfacerc , f. post after + facZre to do). 
The separation of postfacto in current spelling is 
erroneous.] From an after act or deed ; = * after 
the fact ’. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause. 1. x. 89 To buy those goods 
w th y 0U know . . to be stoln . . for what doe you else herein, 
but ex-post-facto partake with that theefe, who stole them*/ 
b. quasi-tz^/. Done after another thing, and 
operating retrospectively, esp. in Ex post facto 
law. % 

3789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xv. § 3 Cases in which 
punishment must be inefficacious. .Such are the cases of an 
ex-post facto law. x8iz R. Cumberland in T. Mitchell 
Aristoph. II. 348 May not I Take up the cause of youth.. 
Remitting and consigning to oblivion All ex post facto beat- 
ing? 3823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 486 By an ex post facto 
law, those who had taken the first oath against the papal 
authority, were reputed to have taken . . a second and much 
more comprehensive oath, which was afterwards enacted. 
1845 M'Cullgch Taxation 11. vi. § 2 They might have ob- 
jected to the tax had it been ex Post facto. 

Expostulate (ekspp'stiffh't), V. ■ [f. L. expos - 
tuldt- ppl. stem of expostulate, f. ex - (see Ex- 
prefP ) + postuldre, to demand: see Postulate. 

The L. senses were x. to demand ; 2. to demand the reason 
for (a person’s conduct); 3. to complain of injury; to re- 
monstrate.] 

fl. trans. To ask for, demand, claim. Obs. 
c 3534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. io8 Thei weare 
constrained to expostulat succorsofthe Romains. 1548 Hall 
Chron. (1809) 484 He hasted . . with as much hast as the 
gravitie of the cause did require and expostulate. 1604 
T. Wright Passions 1x2 To expostulat a certeine fauour. 

1645 Milton Tetrack. Introd., If men want manlinesse to 
expostulate the right of their due ransom. 3670 Sir T. Cul- 
pepper Necess. Abating Usury To Rdr. 3 To such as yet 
further expostulate my meaning, I answer. 



EXPOUND. 


EXPOSTULATION. 

fb. With indirect question as obj. : To demand 
hoi v or why. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 471 They expostulate how a 
man that was bom blind., should presently know the shapes 
of trees. 1650 Col. Andrewe in F. Buckley Relat. Trial 
(1660)71 Some may be so forward as to expostulate, why 
this great judgment is fallen upon me. 1688-9 Lady 
Russell Lett. II. lxxxiv. ii, I cannot.. stay to expostulate 
why I would do so. 

f 2 . To complain of (grievances); to plead or 
remonstrate with a person about (conduct). Obs . 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 18 They sometime 
mildely .. expostulate the injury. 1602 Marston Ant. 4- 
Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 48 Doe not expostulate the heavens 
will. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 314 Some, .seemed 
to expostulate their grife with God. 1678 Wanley Wond. 
Lit. World v. i. § 82. 466/2 The Emperour did expostulate 
the unseemliness of the deed with him. a 1716 South Serin. 
(1744) X. 192 Being smote upon the face, they expostulated 
the injury of the blow. 

t b. To argue or debate (a matter) as an ag- 
grieved petson. Also in wider sense, to debate, 
argue out, discourse upon. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Lctter-bk. (Camden>3r M. Osburn..must 
needs, .expostulate the matter with your wurship. 1586 A. 
Day Secretary 11. (1625) 76 Having at large expostu* 
lated my true meaning. 1624 Cart. Smith Virginia 75 
Powhatan began to expostulate the difference of Peace and 
warre after this manner. [Followed by a speech.] 1665 

R. B. Comm, on 2 Talcs 48 While he thus expostulated the 
case . . she . . clapt the window to. 1765 Colman Terence 326 
Let us expostulate the matter with her. 1789 Wesley Wks. 
(1872) XIII. 123 Do not fail mildly to expostulate the case, 
f c. To say or utter in expostulation. Obs . 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 245 We neede not fe are the 
quareller, if we expostulate no words with him. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 73 Let me but expostulate a Word 
or two with you, Pamela. * 

f 3 . intr. a. To complain, set forth one's griev- 
ances. b. To discourse, discuss, dilate. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. m. 213 The complaintes . . 
wherein the lord oftentimes doth expostulate of thevnkinde- 
nesse of the people. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 133 Nay, 
stay not to expostulate, make speed. 1605 Tryall Chev. iv. 
i. in Bulten O. Pl. (1884) III. 332 But for my haste, I would 
expostulate of other things, a 1644 Heywood Fortune by 
Land it. Wks. 1874 VI. 389, I cannot now stand to expos- 
tulate. 2772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1639 They often ex- 
postulate, m a kind of stanza, or recitative. 1773 J. Ross 
Fra tricide (MS.) vi. 467 Thou who .. hast .. Expostulated 
hours on Virtue's charms 1 

4 . To make friendly remonstrances or repre- 
sentations for the purpose of reprehension or dis- 
suasion ; to reason or remonstrate in a friendly 
manner with (a person), about, for, on, or upon (a 
thing). 

*574 WiiiTCiFT Def. Anszv. 704, I haue great cause to ex- 
postulate with you for this your vnchristian .. and most 
vniust handling of me. i6t x Beaum. & Fl. King- fy No King 
1. i, I have.. Expostulated with my wandring thoughts. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Feb. (1704) III. xiv. 411 The Keeper 
expostulated with him in vain upon the dishonour. 1699 
Bentley Phal. 253 He’Jl give me leave to expostulate., 
about his Conduct. 1726 Cavallier Mem. iv. 290, I ex- 
postulated for the Non-performance of the late Conditions. 
1794 Mrs, Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xvj, The Count fol- 
lowed to expostulate and entreat. 1823 J. H. Newman 
Lett . (1891) II. 8 An article from the Editor, .expostulating 
with the imprudence of his * friends at Oxford \ 1865 Living- 
stone Zambesi vii. 161 He expostulated with him on the 
impropriety’ of such conduct to strangers. 

Hence Erpo'frtnlating vbl. lb., the action of the 
vb. Expostulate. Eipo stnlatlnff ppl. a., that 
expostulates. Expo’stnlatingly adv. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625] 18 This kinde of ex- 
postulating falleth most with persons of equality. 1614 Earl 
Stirling Doomsday x. lxxvii, The reprobate . . Expostulating 
blasphemy doe use. 1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 6/4 Men, I 
women, and children rushed past the excitea and expostulate I 
ing officers. 2S83 Harped s Mag. Oct. 697/ 1 She . . laid her 
hand on one of lus expostulatingly. 

Expostulation (ehsppstiwlet'Jsn). [ad. L. 
expo$tuldtiSn-em, n. of action f. cxpostnliire : see 
Expostulate.] 

1 . The action of expostulating or remonstrating 
in a friendly manner ; earnest and kindly protest. 
An instance of the same. 

1586 A. Bay Eng. Secretary i. (1635) m Request, com. 
plaint, expostulation. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. 
ii. 4 Adam.. upon the expostulation of God ..rcplyed, I 
heard thy voice, etc. 1726 Ayliffe Par erg. 2 c Private Ac- 
cusation of one Friend touchinganother, is nothing else but 
a friendly Expostulation with him. 1838 Lytton Calderon 
vii, AH my expostulations have been in vain. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Mad anna (1857)274 Mary stands before her 
Son in an attitude of expostulation. 

2 . Art expostulatory exclamation or address ; an 
tittered remonstrance, protest, or reproof. 

1597 Hookf.r Eccl. Pol. v. lxv. (ifitx) 341 Those gracious 
expostulations; Simon seest thou this woman? 1628 Wither 
Frit. R einnnb. it. 935 Some who need this tart expostulation. 
1748 J. Mason Elocut.s 6 Tliat path click Expostulation . . of; 
Ezekiel. Why will ye die ! 2797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
vi, Vivaldi delivered this expostulation with rapidity. 1840 
Macaulay Clive Bo That lofty expostulation ..glows with 
the very* spirit of the Hebrew poets. 

Expostulativc (cksprstirtlativ), a. [f. Ex- 
postulate + -jve.] Aiming .it or tending to ex- 
postulation. 

'8,7 C . t i.vir J r. AY*\ 1. vu.vi, Maillanl.. repressive with 
the one hand, ckpo.tulat.ve with the other, docs his best. 
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Hence Expcstulatively adv., in an expostula- 
te ve manner. 

1888 Long 7ft. Mag. Apr. 635 ' What’s the harm ? * responded 
the young gentleman expostulatively. 

Expostnlator (eksp^-stitflritoj). [f. as prec. 
+ -or.] One who expostulates ; f one who rebukes 
or complains of. 

2727 in Bailey vok II. 179s G. Wakefield Reply to 
Part II of * Age of Reason' 37 An open and warm expostu- 
lator of arrogance, a 1834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L.), 
He is no opponent ; only’ an expostulator. 

Expostulatory (ekspp'stnHatoTi), a. [f. as 
prec. + -OEY.] Characterized by, or of the nature 
of, expostulation. 

5586 A. Day Eng. Secretary it. (1625] 26 An example of an 
Epistle expostulatorie touching unkindnesse received. 1660 

S. Fisher {title). The Rustick’s Alarm to the Rabbles.. In 
four Apologeticail and Expostulatory Exercitations. 1758 
Bp. Warburton Lett. (1809) 275 Mr. Jane, .wrote me an ex- 
postulatory' letter. 1849 Stovel in Canne’s Necess. Introd. 
63 Expostulatory' defences in the ecclesiastical courts. 

f 2 . Comb. 

3600 Abp. Abbot Exp. yonah 526 He prayed indeed, but 
it was tumultuously, and expostulatory-wise. 

f Expo-stnre. Obs . rare — 1 , [f. Expose or 
L. exposit - (see Exposition), on the analogy of 
posture, composture , etc.] = Exposure. 

3607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 36 A wilde exposture, to each chance 
That start's i’ th’ way before thee. 

Exposure (eksppo'^iui). [Appeared with 
composure, disposurc, c 1 600 ; app. of English form- ' 
ation, from Expose, by form-assoc. with enclose, 
enclosure, or other words in which the formation 
was etymological, repr. L. - sura ; see -ure.] 

1 . The action of exposing; the fact or state of 
being exposed. 

a. The action of uncovering or leaving without 
shelter or defence ; unsheltered or undefended con- 
dition. Also, the action of subjecting, the state or 
fact of being subjected, to any external influence. 

3606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 1. iii. 195 To weaken and discredit 
our exposure, How ranke soeuer rounded in with danger. 
*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 324 The ball . . notwithstanding 
its exposure.. appears as bright as it did the first day' it was 
screwed on. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 44 
Whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified by an exposure 
to the influence of heaven. 1802 Paley Nat. Tkeol. xvi. 
(ed. 2) 304 So unusual an exposure of the globe of -the eye. 
1807 Med. Jml. XVII. 233 The eruption .. appeared in con- 
sequence of her exposure to the variolous infection. 3844 

T. J. Graham Mod. Dorn. Med. 579 Free exposure to cold 
is highly serviceable in small pox. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 
II. xv. 165 Day's and nights of adventurous exposure and 
recurring disaster. 1878 Huxley P/tysiogr. 66 After ex- 
posure, the acid is found to be weaker. 1879 Cassell’s 
TecJtn. Ednc. III. 1 The exposure of the plate to light is 
continued for the requisite time. 

b. The action of abandoning (an infant). 

1863 Draper In tell. Devel. Europe \\J1865) 117 He recom- 
mends the exposure of deformed and sickly' infants. 

c. Presentation or disclosure to view ; public ex- 
hibition, esp. of goods for sale. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 133 When we haue our naked 
Frailties hid, That suffer in exposure. 1853 C/uimb. fnil. 
Oct., The exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more 
open to the public than are the sales of slaves in Richmond. 
1874 Green Short Hist . yiit. 514 Prynne and his fellow 
pamphleteers .. listened with defiance to their sentence of 
exposure in the pillory. 3885 Lazv Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 
251 Those Acts expressly prohibit the exposure for sale of 
goods in those streets. 

d. The action of bringing to light (something 
discreditable) ; the unmasking or ‘ showing up ' 
of an error, fraud, or evil, of an impostor or secret 
offender. 

3826 Disraeli Viv. Grey it. v, By this unfortunate ex- 
posure . . Lorraine was obliged to give in a match, .with . . 
.Miss Mexico. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 127 The ex- 
posure of Mahomet would have been counted a glorification 
of the. rival creed. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot.V I. Ixxii. 298 
The exposure of the forgery’ makes a dramatic scene. 

2. concr. + a. An exposed or unprotected point 
{ohs.). b. A surface laid open to view, or to the 
operation of any agency. 

ci6ix Chapman Iliad vn. 62 If he with home-thrust iron 
can reach the exposure of my* life. 1878 Huxlf.y P/tysiogr. 
73 The sea. .offers a vast exposure of salt water to the heat 
of the sun.. Ibid. xvii. 289 Below these come the Thanet 
l»eds of which good exposures may' be seen at Heme Bay. 
1888 Dawson Geot. Ifist. Plants 65 Specimens obtained 
from the rich exposures at Ga*>p6 Bay. 

3 . The manner or degree in which anything is 
exposed ; esp. situation with respect to sun and 
wind; 'aspect' with regard to the quarter of the 
heavens. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 202 Transplant Sampler 
to some very warm Exposure, as under a South-Wall. Ibid. 
229 [The Green-house] being plac’d at the most advantageous 
Exposure to the Sun. 2710 London & Wise Compl. Card. 
(tziol 275 The Fruits of the Northern Exposure ripen last 
of all. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 55 This Lighthouse 
proves the practicability of a similar erection in any like 
exposure in the known world. 28x7 Steuart Planters G. 
(1828)514 The shoots might measure more than two and a 
half feet, in similar exposures. 1873 Tristram Moab adit. 
237 Scarped rocks . . far down the southern exposure. 

Expound (ekspau’nd), v. Forms a. 4-5 cx- 
poun-on, -pown-en, 4-6 expoun(o, -pown(o (5 
exponno) ; 0 . 3-6 expoundo, expownd(o (5 ox- 


spound), 4- expound. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 5-6 
expouned, -powne(d, -pownd(e, -pound(e. 
[ME, expcntne-n, expounde, ad. OF. espondre, 
esptmdrc , ex - (3 pl. esponent, derivs. espon-, espond-) 
~ Pr., Sp. esp oner, Pg. espor, It. esporre L. cx- 
ponere, to put out, set forth, explain : see Expose. 
The d of the Fr. inf. - pondre was mechanically 
developed in the transition from the n to the r of 
-pot: re the regular contraction of L. -pthiere ; a 
pa. pple. -pondu and various derivatives were 
formed on the inf. stem. 

In ME. the prevailing form was expoune, adopted accord- 
ing to the usual practice from the finite parts of the Fr. vb. ; 
but the form expound \e, from the inf., appeared equally 
early in northern writers (Hampole and the Cursor Mundi). 
In the course of the 16th c. expoune became obsolete, the 
general adoption of expound being favoured by' the phonetic 
tendency’ exhibited in sound for the earlier soun, and also 
by’ the frequent occurrence of expound as pa. pple. In ac- 
cordance with the analogy of expound = L. exponere , the 
earlier compoune , com pone were in x6th c. replaced by com- 
pound, and propone by propound ; in the former case the 
substitution may* have been partly due to other causes ; see 
Compound za] 

L trans. To set forth, declare, state in detail 
(doctrines, ideas, principles ; formerly, with wider 
application). 

c *3*5 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 37 To ]> at spot bat I la 
specne expoun I entred in ]>at erber grene. Ibid. B. 105S 
Clopyngnel expounez . . a speche, to hym fr 1 * spede wolde 
Of a lady' to be loued. 2382 Wyclif Isa. xliv. 7 The 
ordre expoune to me. 1519 Interl. Four Elements in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 37 He hath expound cunningly Divers 
points of cosmography'. 2526 Tindale Acts xxviii. 23 
There cam many' vnto hym.. to whom he expouned and 
testifyed the kyngdom off God. 2736 Shenstone School- 
mistress x, She . . quaintly’ cou’d expound The Chicken- 
feeding Pow'r of ev’ry’ Crumb she found. 2748 Hartley 
Observ. Man 1. iii. 344 Ideas, or the Motions by which 
they are expounded. 1812 Woodhouse Astren.xvi. 171 
Formula: expounding its quantity' and law. 2845 S. Austin 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 455 The doctrines expounded by St. 
Augustine. 3875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 162, I have .. an 
excellent interpretation, .which I will expound to you. _ 
absol. 1502 Arnolde Chrou. (1811)70 We will and ord eigne 
that all curattz . . iiij ty'mes in the yere in the masse tj'me 
publish and expowne. x6. . Dryden Poems (1822) I. 242 The 
carrier’s not commission’d to expound. 

b. To set forth, represent (a mathematical func- 
tion or quantity) by figures, symbols, etc. 

1708 E. Halley in Misc. Cur. II. 102 The roots may be 
expounded by Perpendiculars let fall, upon the Axis or 
given Diameter of the given Parabola, from the Intersections 
of that Curve with a Circle. 1812 Woodhouse Astron. 
xxvi. 268 These perturbations, when numerically expounded, 
are so insignificant, etc, 

2 . To explain, interpret. 

a. gen. To explain (what is difficult or obscure) ; 
to state the signification of; to comment on (a 
passage or an author). 

0x325 E.E. A Hit. P. B. 1727 Now expowne J»ts speche 
spediy' I J?enk. 2436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 182 Expoune me 
this, and ye shall sothe it fynde. 2483 Cath. Angl. 119 To 
Expo(w)nde, commentari. 15x2-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 
23 § 12 The same Ambiguyte. .[shall] be declared, expown- 
ned. . by’ the Chaunceller. 1628 T. Stencer Logick 113 This 
definition hath nothing in it to be expounded. 2826 Scott 
Woodst . viii, One who was expounding some religious 
Mystery to them. 3869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 100 Our 
author proceeds to expound his own analysis. 

b. esp. To interpret, comment upon (Scripture, 
religious formularies, etc.). Now chiefly with refer- 
ence to homiletic exposition. Also absol. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17288 + 383 (Cott.) And Jms he.. ex- 
pounded^ prophesyes. 2340 Hamtole Pr. Cense, 4272 
His ministres sal swa lette yhit pat na man sal expound 
haiy’ writ, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. ix. vj To expowne or 
interprete or glose dewli and treuly Holi Scripture. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531)3 Saynt Gregory’ expound ynge 
the same place of Scripture sayth. 1545 Udall, etc. Erasvt. 
Paraph. (1548) Luke viii. 90 b, Many other parables . . all 
which . . he expounded severally unto his disciples. 1656 
Bramhall Replic. i. £ The primitive Fathers expounded it 
[the Creed] where it did stand in need of clearer explication. 
1^15 De Foe Earn. Instruct. 1. i. (1841) 1. 17 The Spirit of 
God expounds the word of God to us.^ 3867 Lady Herbert 
Cradle. L. viii. 220 Our . . Lord, having read . . the words 
regarding Himself, .expounded them to the people. 

absol. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Pro!., In expounynge « 
fologh haly’ doctours. 1733 Neal Hist. Purxt. II. 272 He 
was suspended, .for expounding upon the Catechism. 277 3 
Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1795 VI I. 222, I have ventured .. to 
expound once in the churen. X854 Macaulay Bunyan Misc. 
Writ, i860 II. 230 Those martial saints who fought and ex- 
pounded in Fairfax’s army. 

+ c. To interpret the motives or reasons of a 
person. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. 5 5 Cicero doth excuse and 
expound the Philosophers forgoing too far. a 3680 Butler 
Rem, (1759) II. 25 He, that says what he thinks, lays him- 
self open to be expounded by the most ignorant. 

+ d. To give the meaning of (a word or name) ; 
also, to give a version of in another language; to 
translate. Obs. 

1377 Lancl. P. Pl. B. xiv. 277 In englixch .. h ii svel 
harde we] to expounen. c 1386 Chaucer See. Nuns T. 

First wot I yow the name of seint Cecilie Expoune. .It is to 
say on Enghsch, hevenes lilie. c 1400 I.anf rands Cirurg.y 
(MS. A) We moun knowe Aurgene bi cxpownymge of hi* 
name: forsiurge come]* of siroj ..& In cnglisch lirosis an 
hand, c 24505’/. C«Mf < ’r/(Surtces>66oi ]»e kyng hisprechtng 
walde expound, And telle it tncnglyssh tonge. 
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EXPRESS. 


Strnt. P lougkcrs (Arb.) 33 For them yat be vnlearned I 
wyll expound e it. 3653 . H. Cocan tr. Pintos Trav. xxii. 
79 As soon as the Interpreter had read the Letter, and 
expounded the contents thereof. 

e. To interpret, explain the significance of (a 
dream, vision, symbol, etc.) ; to interpret, solve (a 
riddle) ; rarely , to explain, account for (a pheno- 
menon). arch. 

*37£ Cantic. de Creations 773 in Anglia I, pe angel anon 
gan it expoun and tolde him what it [a tree] was. c 1386 
Chaucer Plonk’s 7*. 166 Daniel . . the dremes of the kyng 
expowned. c 1400 Pom. Pose 7176 , I wo!e bigynne, To ex- 
powne you the pith withynne. c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
728 His mayster on J>is wyse had Expounde his visyoun. 
r S35 Coverdale Judges xiv. 14 They coulde not expounde 
the ryddle. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 79 My Master. . 
has left mee here behinde to expound the meaning or morrall 
of his signes and tokens, a x68o Butler Pern. (1759) I. 215 
The Stagyrite, unable to expound The Euripus, leapt into’t, 
and was drown’d. 18x4 Wordsw. White Doc 1. 223 Studious 
to expound The spectacle. 

f. To infer from indications, rare — 1 , 

xSzr-56 D£QuiNCEYGw/?.rr.(i86z) 269 The clouds by which 
chiefly the eye expounds the distance of the blue pavilion 
stretched over our heads. 

g. rejl . f To explain one’s meaning (obs.). Also, 
to be one’s own expositor. 

ifior Cornwall yes Ess, n. xlviii. (1631) 307 An abilitie 
to behold things ambiguous with the true sight gives.. cir- 
cumstances, leave to expound themselves. 1661 Bramhall 
Just Find. vii. 163 The Pope was forced to expound him- 
self. 3859 Tennyson Vivien 316 The people call you 
prophet : let it be : But not of those that can expound them- 
selves. 

3 . To give a particular interpretation to ; to 
construe in a specified manner. With adv. or 
phrase. Now chiefly in J.aw. 

3533~-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 21 § 19 Prouided alwaies, that 
this act nor anythinge. .therein conteined, shalbe. .inter- 
preted or expouned, that, etc. 1534 More On the Passion 
Whs. 13x4 Some expowne also those woordes . . to sygni- 
fye that [etc.]. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 28 That deadly 
wownd..The which his mother vainely did expownd to he 
h3rt-wownding love. 1685 Baxter Parafthr. N. T. Matt, 
x. 23 This hard Text is variously expounded. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 381 That a devise be most favour- 
ably expounded. xBiB Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 191 The 
courts, .expound the will in such a manner as to carry the 
testator’s intention into effect. 1839 Thirlwall Greece IV. 
445 Sparta.. was constituted the interpreter of the treaty; 
she expounded it by the rule, not of reason, but of might. 

fb. 7 a expound (a statement, etc.) concerning 
or of) to explain as referring to. Ohs. 

^1380 Wyclif Sernt. Sel. Wks. II. 241 Men expownen 
comounly Jris prophecie of oure Jesus. C1450 Mirour 
Saluacioun 3767 This may be wele expovned of the blissed 
virgyne marie. 1574 tr. Plarlorat's ApocaliJ>s 14 They. . that 
go about to expound this place concerning Christ, accord- 
ing to the letter ; do wrest it too violently. 1645 Usshf.r 
Body Div. (1647) 85 Which place Paul expoundeth of the 
Holy Ghost. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 236 Those 
of whom they are ordinarily expounded. 

f c. To render by a specified term. With com- 
plement, or Const, for. Ohs. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI 1 /, c.^ 13 No person.. being a 
comon Baker, Brewer, .shall be interpreted or expounded 
handicraftsmen. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. i, Chaos.. of some is 
expounde a confuse mixture. 1533 More Anno. Poisoned 
Bk. Wks. 1087/2 Men . . that expounde those wordes of 
Christ.. to be spoke and ment of the very eating of hys 
blessed body. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 33 ‘Or- 
frayes * yo u expounae ‘ Goldsmytbes Workc'. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 69 Rabbi Solomon, and Abraham 
Ezra, expound Egel, for a Calf of one year old. 

f d. To interpret as a prognostic of something. 
Const, to. Ohs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. iv. (1544) 7 a, Worthy Ninus .. 
expouned his laughter to great felicitye. 

+ 4 . In etymol. sense of L. exponerc (cf. Expose). 
To expose to view. Ohs. rare 
xfi5r Di/e Father Sarpi (1676) 38 He celebrated the Mass, 
and every Wednesday expounded upon his Altar the holy 
Sacrament. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 1087 First, he ex- 
pounded both his Pockets, And found a Watch, with Rings 
and Lockets. 

Hence Expounded ppl. a Expounding vbl, 
sb., the action of the Yb. Expound ; cotter, an expo- 
sition or interpretation. Expounding ppl. a. 

c 1380 \Vyclif Sel. Wks. III. 272 False expounyng of holy 
writt. C1440 Hylton Scala Per/A W. de W. 1494)11. xli, 
I fete wel of thy Name he true expownynge that thou art 
Jhesu hele. 1483 Cath. Angl. 119 An Expow(n)dynge ; 
commtntum. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. 2 A fullfil- 
ling or expowndmg part of speache. 1642 J. Eaton Honey - 
c. Free Justific. b iij a, Expounded texts and verses. 1643 
Milton Divorce xiii. (1851) 55 A yoke, .which, .nothing but 
unwary expounding hath brought upon us. 2745^ Wesley 
Anssu. Ch . 3 One of our English Brethren. .said in his 
Publick Expounding, * As many go to Hell by praying as 
by thieving.’ 188 x Mahaffy Old Grk. Educ. xi. 137 The 
repeating and expounding of the founder’s view. 

Expoundable (ekspau‘ndab’ 1 ), a. [f. prec. 
+ - able.] That may be expounded or explained ; 
capable of being expounded. 

1887 Twin Soul II. i. 2 To expound their views, as far as 
they were expoundable. 

Expounder (ekspau-ndai). Also 4-5 ex- 
powner, 5 expownder. [f. as prec. + -erLJ 
One who expounds; an expositor. Occasionally 
transf. of a thing : That which serves to expound. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xli. 7 He [Farao] sente to alle the 
expowneris of Egipt. .and. .he telde the dreem. c 1449 


Pecock Repr. 1. xii. 65 Alle expowners and glose aeuers to 
Hoi 1 Scripture. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xxviii. 3 Saul had 
dryuen the soythsayers and expounders of tokens out of y e 
londe ; 1565 Jewel Repi. Harding 120 The Custome and 
practise of the people, is the best expounder of the Lawe. 
2786 Burke W . Hastings Wks. 2842 II. 115 Magistrates 
an d_ expounders of the Mahomedan law. 2869 tr. Pouchet’s 
Universe (2872) 3 Bonnet, one of the most zealous ex- 
pounders of natural history. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 
6 The argument of which the Athenian is the expounder. 

Hence ■f Expotrndress, Ohs. rare , a female ex- 
pounder. 

2604 Siififlic. Masse Priests § 37 The Romish Church, 
whom they make chiefe expoundresse of Scriptures. 

t Exp on -nit our. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. expoune. 
Expound^., on the analogy of 'expositor.] An 
expounder, expositor. 

c *3 ®°. Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 202 Expounitouris on he 
gospellis and pistelis. 

Espouse, obs. form of Espouse v, 

Expoyl, var. of Exspoil obs. 
t Expre’rne, v. Ohs. Chiefly Sc. Forms : 
5-7 expreme, 6 exprime, 7 expreeme, -eime. 
[ad. (directly or through F. exprimer), L. exprim- 
er e to Express. For the phonology cf. redeem . ] 

traits. = Express v. 6-S. 

C2470 Harding Citron, xxxi. iii, The first he was, as 
chronicles expreme, That in this isle of Brytein had croune 
of goJde. 2524 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 222, 1 cannot 
with my tong or penne exprime the inwarde joye which I 
haue taken. 1588 A. King_ tr. Canisius' Catech. 25 That 
sinne bringes sua greate skaithe to the saule, as na tonge is 
abil to expreme. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj Stat. Robt. I, 23 In 
pleyes of debt, sould be named and expreimed, the zeare, 
day, the quantitie of the debt, a 1651 Calderwood Hist. 
Kirk (2843) II. 353 He hath offered to doe his devoire, by 
the law of armes, in maner before expreemed. 

Express (ekspre-s), a. adv. and sb.^ Forms: 
4-6 expres, 4-7 expresse, 6- express, 7 compar. 
expresser. [ad. Fr. expres (fern, expresse ) = Pr. 
expres, Sp .espreso, Tg. espresso, It. espresso, ad. h. ex- 
presses, pa. pple. of exprimere ; see Express v.] 
A. adj. 

I. 1 . Of an image or likeness : Truly depicted, 
exactly resembling, exact. Now chiefly with re- 
miniscence of Ueb. i. 3. Cf. Extress v. 5. 

*513 More Rich. III. Wks. 61/2 This is y° fathers own 
figure, .y® playne expres«e lykenes of y J noble Duke. 2579 
Lvlv Euphtecs (Arb.) 36 Thy’ byrth doth she we the expresse 
and liuely Image of gentle bloud. 2611 Bible Heb. i. 3 The 
expresse image of his person. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
ii. 7 Shew thy selfe a patterne, and expresse type wherein 
[etc.]. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 528 Hee Created thee, in the 
Image of God Express. 1764 Reid Inguiry 1. ii. 69 Lan- 
guage is the express image and picture of human thoughts. 
*774 J* Bryant Mythol. II. 431 The Deity is here described 
sitting., in the express form of the Minotaur. <1x853 
Robertson Serin. Ser.m. x. xasThe universe is the express 
image and direct counterpart of the souls that dwell m it. 

b. Well framed or modelled, nonce-use. 

2602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 317 What a piece of worke is a 
man !. .In forme, and mouing, how expresse and admirable ! 

II. (Cf. Express v. 6-10). 

+ 2 . Of a fact, condition, etc. : Stated, explicitly 
recorded. In early use as pa. pple. Ohs. 

£■2386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 719 Lo here expresse of 
wommen may ye fynde, That woman was the losse of al 
mankynde. c 2386 — Wife’s T. 213 Ther shull ye seen ex- 
presse. .That he is gentil that doth gentil dedis. 2686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies u. v. 225 There is not above 30 days but are 
windy, and rainy, or of express heat [cf. ibid. \. xii. 56 We 
must distinguish of warm Days, Days of Expressed Notation 
for Warmth or Heat], 

3 . Of a meaning, purpose, stipulation, law, etc. : 
Expressed and not merely implied ; definitely for- 
mulated ; definite, explicit. Of language, state- 
ments, indications : Definite, unmistakable in 
import. 

When used of a law, stipulation, grant, etc., the adj. may 
have either this sense or sense 4, and often appears to have 
a mixed notion of the two. 

c 2386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 61 Wher can ye seen . . That 
highe God defended mariage By expresse word? C2425 
Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvit. 251 Agane j?e Lauch expres . . 
chosyn wes Dis Knychtis son. 2550 Bale Apol. 117 b, 
Ncyther . . is ther any expresse doctryne of vowes in all the 
whole wurke. 2578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 75 [He] 
commaundid that none of his men shou!degoeout..without 
his expresse licence upon paine of death. 2594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi. (1611) 49 We have no expresse purpoce to 
make that our end. 2605 Bp. Morton (title). Exact Dis- 
coverie of Romish Doctrine . . collected out of the expresse 
dogmatical principles of Popish Priests and Doctors. 26x6 
B. JonsoN Epigr. xl, All the gazers on the skies Read not 
in fair heaven’s story Expresser truth. -Than they might in 
her bright eyes. 2659 Hammond On Ps. cxviii. 27 Annot. 594 
The insuing verse is express. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 

111. iv. § 13 We have the express testimony of Epiphanius. 
2767 Blackstone Comm. II. 443 Express contracts are where 
the terms of the agreement are openly uttered and avowed 
at the time of the making. 1851 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace 
(1877) III. iv. ix. 22 Mr. Stanley’s answer was express and 
clear. 1888 Bryce Amer. Covimw. II. Ii. 285 Sometimes 
by express, more often by a tacit understanding. 

fb. Hence of persons or an authority : Distinct 
in making a statement, outspoken, explicit. Of a 
state of mind : Fixed, free from vacillation. Ohs. 

a 2593 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 425 Theodoret .. is most 
express against transubstantiarion. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. 
Set. 17 Trismegistus is express in the assertion of the same 
Doctrine. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. 1. iii. (1743) *4» 1 love 


to feel myself of an express and settled Judgment, a 2704 
Locke (J.), Where reason or Scripture is express for any 
opinion, or action, we may receive it as of divine authority. 
2704 Lend. Gaz. No. 4037/5 Her Majesty is very express in 
what She proposes. 2778 N. Laurens in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) II. 117 Our Commissioners . . are not so 
express .. as they might have been. 

+ C. Of a voice ; Distinctly uttered. Ohs. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5667 pe childe foloude and 
sayde pan, with’ a voyce expresse. 2700 Dryden Fables , 
Ovid’s Met. xu. 7I' Nor silence is within, nor voice ex- 
press, But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease. 

d. Express malice (Law) : malice of which 
there is actual evidence ; opposed to implied 
malice , that which is inferred merely from the 
nature of the unlawful act committed. Express 
witchcraft : ? manifest, open witchcraft. 

2567 Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 260 O faithles flock !..Man- 
tenaris of murther, witchcraft expres, Tresoun amang 30W 
does, daylie incres. 2769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xiv. 299 
Malice may be either express, or implied in law. Express 
malice is. .when one, with a sedate, .deliberate mind and 
formed design, doth kill another. 1808 Le Blanc in East 
Bep. IX. 363 Without proof of malice, either express or 
implied. 

6. Specifically designated or considered ; special. 
2848 Mill Pol. Econ . jii. xiv. §4 When we treat of that 
express subject. 2855 Bain Senses <5* Int. in. ii. § 23 N atural 
History makes a more express business of the classifying 
operation . 

4 . Specially designed or intended for a particular 
object ; done, made, or sent 1 on purpose/ Of a 
messenger: Specially dispatched. Also absol. in 
phrase f In express : ? for a purpose (unless this be 
an early instance of Express jA 2 ). 

<22400 Cov. Myst. 215 Ffarewel, Gabryel . . Goddys ma- 
sangere expresse. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ir. 403 Rapes 
make wele to smelle In condyment is nowe the tyme ex- 
presse. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 209 Pi la t us. I am sakles of 
this bloode. .Both my handes in express weshen shalfe be. 
2524 Wolsey in St. Papers Hen. VIII. (1849) VI. 317, I re- 
ceyvid new letters from you, sent by an expresse curror. 
2619 Vct. Doncaster in Eng. Germ. (Camden) 137 Send 
. .with all possible speede by an expresse messenger. 2782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 260 Express laws were made 
to prevent [it]. 2845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I. 16 In 

these two little offhand bits of writing . . there is more in- 
| sight obtainable, than in any of the express Biographies. 
2874 Compromise (1SS6) 223 The social union is the 

express creation . . of the Deity. 

b. Express train. Originally = 1 special train 9 ; 
but about 1845 applied to a train running ‘ex- 
pressly * for the conveyance of passengers to one 
particular place, and not stopping at the inter- 
mediate stations ; now, a train running at a high 
rate of speed, and stopping only at a few important 
stations. Hence Express speed. 

2842 Saunders Rep. Committee Raihu. Q. 2051 It was 
probable that an express train would come up. 2842 W. F. 
Cooke Telegr. Railw. 19^ I will now follow an Express, and 
therefore unexpected train in its course from Derby to 
Leicester. 2845 Bradshaw’s Rail. Guide May 14 The 
accommodation by the Express Trains being limited. Pas- 
sengers who arrive first will have the preference. 2845 C. B. 
Vicnoles in Life (1889) 269 Went down to Birmingham 
by the ‘express’ train. 1849 Macaulay JritL 26 Aug., The 
express train reached Holyhead. 2862 Gifts <5- Graces xii. 

127 We must step into an express train. 

c. Express rife : a rifle constructed to discharge 
a bullet with a high initial velocity and a low 
trajectory. Express bullet: an expanding bullet 
for use with an express rifle. Express shooting ; 
shooting with an express rifle. 

2884 Metfokd in Walsh Mod. Sportsman's Gun II. 12 
This being a sort of ‘ rough and tumble * gauge of Express 
shooting at 100 yards. 2884 Sir H. Halford ibid. 1 1. 14 
These rifles [made by Purdey in 1859] must be considered 
as the first of the class now known as Express — a term be- 
lieved to have been first used either by the late Lord Henry 
Bentinck or by Lord Leconfield. 2888 Pall Mall G. 10 July 
7/1 It has been proved that ‘express’ bullets are used by 
the Zulus or their allies. 

d. Express delivery : (in the Postal service) im- 
mediate delivery by special messenger, on a sys- 
tem introduced in 1891 ; so express fee, messenger, 
packet t etc. [Here it is difficult to separate the 
adj. from attrib. uses of the sbi] 

2892 Post Office Guide Oct 227 There Js no Express de- 
livery . .on Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 2 89s 
Ibid. Apr. 17 On the delivery of an Express Packet, the de- 
livering Messenger may take a reply. .The Express fee must 
be prepaid. Ibid. 18 Letters and Parcels are accepted for 
conveyance by Express Messenger to the General Post Office. 

B. adv. [Cf. Expresslt.] 

+ 1 . Clearly, plainly, unmistakably. With verbs 
of speaking : In distinct terms, positively. Obs. 

C2325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1158 Danyel ..devysed sum 
tyme, As . . is proued expresse in his profecies. 24 . . Pvrif 
Mary in Tundate's Vis. 230 To the law sche mekely wold 
obey From poynt to poynte the gospel seyih expresse. c 2450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3389 pis chapiter it schewes expresse 
What fandyng he tholed in sekenes. 2556 Lauder Tractate 
255 Haue 3e thare herts, I say expresse, Than all is gours 
that thay possesse. 27x2 Berkeley Pass. Obed. § 23 Such 
a contract is an express known part of the fundamental 
constitution of a nation. 

+ 2 . a. Followed by against : Directly, b. 
With respect to dimension or number: Exactly, 
c. Completely. Obs . 
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a, c 2386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 182 Virginias.. hold eth 
expresse a^einst j?e wile of me My seruaunt. * 57 8 Gude ff 
Godly Ball 158 The Leuittis .. reft thair teind and mekill 
mair, Expres aganis Goddis command. 

b. C1475 Parier. ay 3004 Fiftenc fote long this Geaunt 
was expresse. XS13 Bradshaw St. Werbnrge 1. 142 Also the 
yeres of our blessed sauyoure Syxe hundreth foure score and 
nyne expresse The Brytonswere expulsed. .From Englande 

to walks. , , ,. , tl 

C. c 147S Partenay 4357 Hys hauberke dismailled all 
expresse. 1513 Douglas sEneis xw, ii- 52 To mak end of 
our harmts and distres ! Our panefutl labour passit is expres. 

3 . Specially, on purpose, for a particular end ; 
hence (to go, send, etc.) with speed. In mod. 
use also, by express messenger or train. 

1386 Chaucer Doctors T. 105 This mayde, of which I telle 
my tale expresse. 1667 Pen's Diary (i8yg) IV. 368, I sent 
Mr. C. express thither to see how matters go. 1708 Lend.. 
Gas. No. 4490/3 M. Osten .. came Express . . to make his 
Compliments to his Prussian Majesty. 1760 T. Hutchin- 
son* Hist. Coll. Mass. ill. 398 A small vessel had been sent 
to England express . . with a representation of the exposed 
state of the colony. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. ix, As if 
the grand furniture and the grand servants had all come 
down express from town. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 2 A 
piece of news worth sending express. 

Comb. 1870 Emerson See. <5- Solit. xi. 278 No express- 
rider, no attorney, no magistrate. 

a sb. 1 

1 . =a Express messenger : see A. 4. Now Hist. 
or arch. exc. in sense of an express messenger of 
the Postal Department. 

1619 Vct. Doncaster in Eng. Germ. (Camden) 177 , 1 
will spedily advertise his Mat? by an expresse. z68o Loud. 
Gas. No. 1536/4 An Express is arrived in 14 days from 
Madrid, but we know not what he brings. 1780 R. R. 
Livingston in Sparks Corr. Amor. Rev. (1853) III. 2 
This hasty letter is written while the express waits. x8i6 
Keating e Trav. I. 34 Faster than an express could travel : 
at least in these regions. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , 
The Times Wks. (Bonn) II. 118 Its expresses outrun the 
despatches of the government. 1893 Daily News 4 Apr, 6/7 
We expect the Post Office to convey the necessary orders — 
either by post, by telegraph, by telephone, or by ‘ express.’ 

b. transf. The message sent by an * express * ; 
a dispatch. 

1642 Milton (title) Observations upon some of his 
Majestie’s (Charles I.) late Answers and Expresses. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 282 By an express written to Tiberius, 
and by him presented to the senate. 1676 Dryden Auretigs. 
1. i, A new Express all Agra doesafrignt. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero I. v. 356 Cicero, .received two expresses from his 
Brother Quintus. 1807 Beverley <5- Kexby Road Act 6 
Conveying the mails of letters and expresses under the 
authority of His Majesty’s Post-Master General. 18. . 
Wellington in Daily News 20 Nov.. (1891) 5/1 Blucher 
icked the fattest man in his army to ride with an express 
ome. 3854 Dickens Hard T. it. ix, Bitzer had come., 
with an express from Stone-Lodge. 

c. ? A special errand. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales < 3 - Sk. IIT. 215 Tam’s wife had occasion 
to cross the wild heights on some express. 

2 . Short for a. express-train ; b. express rifle. 

n- 1848 Dickens Dornbey iv. Express comes through at 

four. Sir. 1867 Trollope He Knew xxiii, [He] went down 
. .by the early express to Exeter. 

b. 1884 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 5/1 A wealthy ‘potter’ 

. .blared away with a double express at the deer compelled 
to pass him. 2888 Rider Haggard Maiiva's Revenge 127 
1, nanding him the carbine, took from him my express. 

3 . U. S. An institution (conducted by private en- 
terprise) for the transmission of parcels, etc. Also 
at l rib. Cf. Express a. 4 d. 

The carrying of goods by 1 express,’ first introduced in 1839 
(see. quot. 1858) has had an enormous development in the 
United States. In Great Britain the system exists, but the 
name is little used, though it has been adopted in the dis- 
tinctive designations of one or two of the ‘forwarding 
agencies/ as they are usually called. 

1858 Homans CycI. Comm. 644 s.v. Express, William F. 
Harnden.. started the express business in the spring of 
1839. Ibid. 645 The express companies.. transmit nearly all 
the specie and bullion, etc. i860 Bartlett Diet . Anter ., 
Express Office, an establishment which rapidly transmits 
parcels and goods. Express Wagon, the wagon in which 
packages, boxes, etc., are taken to and from an express 
office. 186, Postage Stamp Inscr., Pony Express. 1863 
Stamped Envelope Inscr., Paid, Wells, Fargo, & Co. 
Through our California and Atlantic Express. 1880 Daily 
News 20 Nov. 5/4 An express clerk walks through the train, 
takes the checks of passengers who want their baggage de- 
li vered, and gives written receipts for them, 
b. The goods carried by an * express \ 

1858 Homans CycI. Comm. 644 Harnden himself acted in 
that capacity [as ‘messenger’] carrying his entire express 
in an ordinary valise. 

Hence Exprc *ss v. t U S., traits, to send by 
express. Expre'ssagre, the sending of a parcel by 
express; the charge or cost of this, 
axBSa Washington Republic Bartlett Diet. Atner. The 
President’s message will be expressed through to Boston, 
by order of the Postmaster-General. 1864 W euster Express , 
to send by express messenger. Exprestage, the charge for 
carrying a parcel by express 1 880 Dai ly News co N o v. 5/4 
'-There is a saving in going by the horse-cars and * expressing * 
the luggage at a shilling a trunk. 1883 Atner . Nnvsfaper 
Atfvf. t The books will be sent by express C.O.D., the re- 
ceiver paying expressage or freight, x 883 Harped s Mae. 
Dec. i6r/r The expressage or postage has not been prepaid. 

t Express ( ekspres ), sbA Ohs. [f. the vb. 
Cf. late JL. expres sits (it stem).] 
b The action of expressing or representing by 
words, signs, or actions ; an instance of this. 
Const, of. 


1644 Bulwer Ckirol. 8 The Hand seems to.. vie expresses 
with the Tongue. 1648 Eikon Bas.q 4 With expresses of ray 
desires. 1654 R- Bokeman Serin. Ep. Ded., So they might 
give to the world a Cleare Expresse of their gratitude to 
your Lordship. 1672 J. Howard Alt Mistaken r. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XV. 332 My grief, alas I is far beyond express. 
1*1716 South ^77/1.(1744) XI. 156 Allow of no other expresses 
of our honour to him [God] but distance and amazement. 

b. A condition or product in which something 
is expressed ; a manifestation. (Revived by Kings- 
ley with stress express, after rmpress.) 

1644 Jer. Taylor Psalter cxxxvi, Making all Thy crea- 
tures to be expresses of Thy power. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 349 It seems to have been the common 
maxim . . that all afflictions were the expresses of displeasure. 
1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. iv. iii. 232 Grace brings no 
merit When ’tis the express of our own self-will. 

2 . A mode of speech, phrase ; an utterance. 

1644 Hunton Vina. Treat. Monarchy v. 42 He compares 

these serious expresses to Trajans sudden and excessive 
speech. 1647 J er. Taylor Lib. Proph. v. 84 , 1 have shewed 
Scripture in its plain expresses to be an abundant rule of 
Fairn. a 1677 Barrow Semi. Wks. 1687 J. 561 Surely those 
expresses are used in condescension to signify the . . charit- 
able benignity of God. 

b. A specific mention, statement, or injunction. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. § 6. 91 This Gentleman 
. .causedaman togoedowne. .into tbeSea. .with expresse to 
take notice, .where it [Coral] groweth. 1660 Fuller Mixt 
Contempt. (1841) 206 They had no express in scripture that 
they should be freed from the particular miseries relating to 
this war. 1687 Towerson Baptism 343 Some express to sig- 
nifie such a thing to be its purpose, a i7ix J. Norris Misc. 
(i687)2i5They. .contradict thegeneral design and particular 
expresses of tne Gospel. 

3 . A graphic representation, image ; fig. a type, 
model (of virtues). 

15x3 Douglas AEneis xi. vi. 161 This Ene was first, all 
out, expres Of reuth, compassioun, and of gentilnes. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xx. 262 They discoursed in silence, 
and were intuitively understood from the theory of their 
Expresses. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 4- Obserzr. (1684) 51 Some 
ancient Coyns have been called by the name of their Ex- 
presses, as .. (saith Pollux) *ai e<aAeIro fioGs, oti &ovv etyev 
in Tesvirtofiivov, from the figure of an ox imprinted, 
b. A * stamp,’ impressed character. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 2 This fatal accident had 
a more than ordinary' express of fury. 

Express (ekspre's), v. Also 4-6 expresse. 
[ME. expresse , a. OF. espresscr , expres ser = Pr. 
espressar , Sp. espresar, Pg. expressar, med. L. ex- 
pressdre (15th c. in Du Cange), f. L. ex- out + 
pressare to press, frequentative of p rein Ire, to press. 
Taken as Eng. repr. of L. expiimlre of which the 
chief senses were 1. to press out; 2. to form (an 
•image) by pressure, to represent in sculpture or 
painting 3. to represent or set forth in words or 
actions.] I. To press out. 

1 . traits. To press, squeeze, or wring out ; to 
press (juice, air, etc . ) from, -out (/(anything). 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cintrg. 127 (MS. A.) & fulfillen be 
wounde. .as I have seid, with be cloob expressed of be white 
of an ey. _ 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. vi, When men of 
malice.. his venym vtterly expresse. 1569 R. Androse tr. 
Alexis' Seer. iv. 11. 37 Put them all into an Orenge..and 
boyle them in hote embers, then expresse it. 1594 Plat 
yewell-ho., Client. Concl. 16 Expresse their oile according 
to the manner herafter set down. 1638 T. Whitaker Bloat 
of Grape 18 Newly exprest from the grape. 1757 A. Cooper 
Distiller ill. Iii. (1760) 226 Express the Juice and Spirit. 
1804 Abernethv Surg. Observ. 94 To puncture the upper 
tumour, to express the contents. 1880 Daily News 26 Feb. 
5/2 The oil or oleomargarine is expressed from the fat. 

b. Jig. (a) To extort or elicit by pressure, 
t (b) To expel, get rid of, by force (obs.). 

(a) 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. *Scottes 232 Youre countrey 
weepinge to you with bloody teares, which your selfes do 
expresse, and wring out of her, and enforce her to shed. 
1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xxix. iv. 365 The truth was 
by torture expressed. 161a Webster White Devil 1. i, Per- 
fumes., chaf’d, .render Their pleasing scents; and so afflic- 
tion Expresseth virtue fully. x8i8Hallam Mid. Ages (\%-j2) 
I. 209 To employ them [Jews] as a spunge to suck their 
subjects' money, which they might afrenvards express. 

(b) 1565 Golding Ovids Met. Ep. (1593) 6 Temperance 
which dothall fowle concupiscence express. 1583 K. James 
VI in H ol inshed Hist. ScotL (1585)^ 442 That.. the veritie 
may be tried and all heresie and schisme.. expressed. 

2 . To emit or exude, as if by pressure. 

1621 Burton Anat . Mel. 1. i. u. ii. 21 Spirit is a most 
subtile vapor, which is expressed^ from_ the Blood. 3634 
Sm T. Herbert Trav. 46 Ormus is an ile. of which., tne 
Silver-shining Sand expresseth Sulphur. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying- 1 ns. 158 Waxc. . expressing in some sort a scent 
of home. *855 Thackeray Netvcomes I. 310 Essences into 
which a thousand flowers have expressed their sweetest 
breath. 2882 Pall Mall G. 28 Junes 7 * Their honey-dew, 
which the aphides express when caressed by the antenna: of 
their masters. 

3 . To press or squeeze out the contents of. Now 

rare, 

1633 Bf- Hall Hard Texts 289 To expresse and make use 
of that sweet fruit. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vii. 
197 A bladder blowne is weightier then one empty, and if it 
containe a quart, cxpre'.sed and emptied it will abate about 
halfc a graine. 372s Bradley Fan:. Did. s.v. Nutmeg, 
Heat the Nutmegs In a Kettle, and then to express them 
strongly. 3883 Med. Temp. Jml. LI. i4t After the grapes 
have been expressed. 

+ 4 - To press hart! (in battle). Obs. rare- 1 , 
e 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xli. 11890) 152 Fecng herself so 
sore expressyd, her knyghtes and her men slayne. 


XI. To portray, represent 
5 . To represent by sculpture, drawing, or paint- 
ing; to portray, delineate, depict. In general 
sense obs. or arch . ; but surviving as a transferred 
use of sense 8 : To render, set forth, convey a 
notion of (facts, characteristics, details) by plastic 
or graphic representation. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxiii. 34 The ymagis of Caldeis ex* 
pressid . . in colours. 1588 Frau nce Lawtcrs.Log. 1. i. 2 b, 
That paynter is most cunning who can most lively expresse 
his face whose counterfaite he js to drawe. s6n Coryat 
Crudities 31 1 Whereof [Amphitheatre at Verona] I have 
expressed a picture in this place. 3720 Stryfe St mis 
Sun ' . (1754) II. vi. ii. 598/2 In every jDart of this tomb 
are all tne sons and daughters of this King expressed . in 
solid brass. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) V. 155 Loggan used long strokes in expressing flesh. 
1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xx. 265 Quarried down be- 
low the ordinaiy surface of the adjacent ground, as rudely 
expressed in this woodcut. 

+ b. To be an image or likeness of; to resemble 
[After L, exprimeri ]. Obs. 

3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 45/1 His handes expressyd the 
lyknes and symylitude of the more brother. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xvii. 64 Man expresseth God . .as the 
childe doeth resemble hys father or mother. 1635 A. Staf- 
ford Fern. Glory (1S69) 147 Her arms express the Crosse on 
which Hee dide. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 1. 32 Kids and 
Whelps their Sires ana Dams express. 

0 . To represent symbolically. Said both of the 
agent and the symbol employed. In Math, to re- 
present by a figure, symbol, or formula. Phrase, 
To express (a quantity) in terms of (another). 

3649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea ii. 83 They should the better 
expres the condition of strangers. 3662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 11. ii. § 6 A Child to express coming into the world, an 1 
old man for going out of it. 3684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. X15 
The Characters placed on the five Lines, express the Notes 
themselves, a 1749 Boyse Triumphs Nat . 199 The dim 
twilight of the arch above Seems to express the queen’s 
disastrous love. 3751 Chambers CycI. s,\. Fluxion, To 
express the fluxions of simple variable quantities . . you need 
only put the . . letters which express them with a dot ON^cr 
them. 1831 Hutton Course Math. III. 372 The fluxional 
equa. expressing the relation between x and 2. 1816 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. *5- Art I. 38 Instruments have even 
been described, which express upon paper., the several 
winds that have blown. 1838 T. Thomson Chcnt. Org . 
Bodies 34 If we express the composition of camphoric acid 
by the formula 5 (C* HU)+ 0 5 . 1857 Maurice £p. St % John 
xvii. 275 The divine, holy, self-sacrificing fife which it [the 
blood sign] would appear to express. 

7 . To manifest or reveal by external tokens. Of 
actions, appearances, etc. : To betoken. Now al- 
most exclusively with reference to feelings or per- 
sonal qualities, the wider use being arch, or poet, 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. 1 Pet . 1 He admonisheth 
them, that . . they expresse a life worthie of their profession. 
3632 Beaum. & Fl. Cupids Rev. 1. i, If he be A god, he will 
express it upon thee my child. 1665 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 276 Such was the singular personal valour Ismael ex- 
pressed. c 1720 Prior Henry 4- Emma 429 No longer shall 
thy bodice aptly lac’d. .That air and harmony of shape ex* 
press, a 3763 Shenstone Elegies xi. 31 , 1 pray’d . .To see the 
trees express their planter scare. 3814 Jane Austen Mans/. 
Park( 1851) 377 Never did tone express indifference plainer. 
c 3850 Neale Hymns East . Ch. 80 The excellence otbeauty 
In Jesus was expressed. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 220 A 
robe . . that more exprest Than hid her, clung about her 
lissome limbs. 3877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith i. 30 Worship 
..directly expresses sentiment and emotion, 
b. reft. 

x 549 . Coverdale Erasm.. Far. 1 Pet. II. 10 The inherit- 
ance is ready, .the possession whereof he hath, .entered for 
your sakes, so that you expresse yourselves worthy of it. 
3655-60 Stanley Hist Philos. (1701) 275/2 They have^ ex- 
pressed themselves faithful in the performance of such things 
as were committed to their Charge. 3858 Hawthorne Pr. 
ff It. yrnls. I. 262 God expressed himself in/he landscape 
to mankind. 3859 Kingsley Misc. 1 . 357 The inward beauty 
seldom fails to express itself in the outward. 

8 . To represent in language ; to put into words, 
set forth (a meaning, thought, state of things) ; to 
give utterance to (an intention, a feeling). 

Now the prevailing use ; senses 5-7, so far as they survive, 
are often felt as transferred from this. 

1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 24 Lady.. Thy vertu and thv 
grete humylitee, Ther may no tongc expresse. 34 ..Eftph. 
in Tundale's Vis. 108 With hys mowthe who con the mjTthe 
expresse? CZ425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. iv. 236 Til haweof 
hamc knawlage Expressyd . . in oure Langage. 1535 Cover- 
dale Prov. i. 23 Ix>, I wif expresse ray mynde vnto you. 1633 
Earl Manch. Al Mondo( 1636) 290 As griefes concealed, so 
joyes expressed grow greater. 2672 ViLUERS(Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal 1. i. (Arb.) 2 7 A phrase they have {jot among 
them, to express their no-meaning by. a 2684 Earl Ros* 
com. Ess. Verse 42 Harmonious Horace flows With Sweet- 
ness not to be exprest in Prose. 2768 Sterne, Sent. Jottrri., 
The Rose, J could not have expressed it half so 'veil. 
2832 A. Fonrlanquf. Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) II* 957 
The. Princess expressed her surprise that the people [in a 
famine.did not eat buns, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 11. xx%'iit* 397 
My chief difficulty, .may be expressed in a very' few words. 
1885 Lar.u Rrf. 29 Chanc. Djv, 448 The lease correctly 
expressed the bargain between the parties. 

b. reft. To put one’s thoughts into words; to 
utter what one thinks ; to state one’s opinion, 

•}* Also inlr. for reft. 

2602 Shahs. Twel. N. 11. i. 16 It charges me Jn manners, 
the rather to expresse myse! fc. 2609 Il.Josso HSilent Worn, 
in. ii, What an excellent choice Phrase this Lady expresses 
in. x$59 Burtons Diary (rS/S) IV. 375 Every man lias 
not the gift of expressing himself so in short as othen. 17** 
Addison Spec t. No. 5 r 5 English Writer* in their way of 
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thinking and expressing themselves. 1884 A. R. Penning- 
Ton Wiclif yui. 247 lie expresses himself still more strongly 
in his unprinted writings. 

TI confused use . 

.2744 ?• Heywood Female Spectator (1748) I. 182 The 
admiration he expresses to have for her. 

c. Of a word, phrase, or statement : To repre- 
sent (a thought, sentiment, state of facts) ; to de- 
note, import, signify. Also With sentence as obi. 

1526 Ptlgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, The ordynary 
glose vpon the fyrst epystle of Saynt Paule to y« Corinthes 
doth expresse that..&c. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. iii. 124 
Something. .That shall expresse my true-loues fasting 
paine. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 51 No words can 
express too strongly the caution which should be used. 1870 
Jevons Elem. Logic iii. 16 Every assertion or statement ex- 
presses the agreement or difference of two things, 
f 9. a. To mention, specify. Obs . 
c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.)xxiv. 112 pe messangere of Godd 
expressed pat nowmer [nyne] so specially. 2447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 2 An austyn frere Whos name as 
now I ne wyl expresse. 1463 Bury t Pills (1850) 17 My 
frendys..as many as ben expressyd be name in this my seid 
wille. 2622 Bible Num. i. 17 These men, which are ex- 
pressed. by their names. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 84 M. 
Milles in his Catalogue never expresseth him. 1668 Cul- 
pepper & Cole Bart hoi. Aitat. 1. iii. 5 In this Table are 
expressed the common Coverings of the Belly. 1772-84 
Cook Fqy. (1790) IV. 2204 The respective Crews of both 
ships, remained as expressed in the two underwritten lists. 

■ f b. To give an account of, describe. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <§■ T. 752 It werieth me 
to telle of his falsnesse ; And natheles yit wol I it expresse. 
1548 Tindale ( title) A Briefe declaration of the Sacra- 
ments, expressing the fyrst oryginall how they came up. 
1573 Abp. Parker Corr. (1852)425, I thought it not against 
my profession to express my times, and give some testimony 
of my fellow-brothers. 2613 Heywood Silver Age in. Wks. 
2874 III. 129 Heardsman, thou hast exprest a monstrous 
beast. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, lit. 12 Pelops’ Iv’ry 
Shoulder . . with all the rest Of Grecian Tales, by Poets 
are exprest, 2708 Malthus Popul. (1878) p.v, The Essay 
. .was suggested as is expressed in the preface. 

t c. To state or describe (an object) as, or to 
be (so and so). Also with for. Obs. 

2523 Fitzherb. Surv. xx. 42 Homage, fealte, and ii.r. by 
the yere. .And this he maye expresse the seruyce of the rent. 
1579 Fenton Gnicciard. (1618) 7 The Pope . . was not 
ashamed, .to call them his children, and expressed them to 
the world for such. 2662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 3 | 
He expresseth Adrastus to be the first King of Sicvon. 1784 
Cowper Task H. 399, I would express him simple, grave, 
sincere. 2798 Dallas Amcr. Law Rep. I. 3 The bills of 
lading express this rum to be shipped on the risk of C. 
t d. To designate, mention by a certain title. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 122 So Isaiah, Ezekiel, and 
Hosea, have expressed him, as we shall hereafter have 
farther occasion to show. 2677 Hale Contempt. 11. 45 The 
Wise man chuseth to express him by that Title of Creator. 

fe. intr. To make mention, give an account 
of Obs. 

2430-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 79 Mony prouinces, of whom 
hit schalle be expressede by ordre. 2509 Hawes Past. 
Picas, xi. i. Fame gan to expresse Of jeoperdous way to the 
toure peryllous. 

10. To state or mention explicitly ; opposed to 
imply . 

2596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 260 Is it so nominated in the 
bond? It is not so expresst; But what of that? 2651 Hobbes 
Leviath . 11. xxii. 121 Toother intent, than is in the Writing 
. .expressed. 1724 Watts Logic ill. i, Wheresoever any of 
these words are used, there is a perfect syllogism expressed 
or implied. 2732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 4 Hints and allu- 
sions, expressing little, insinuating much. 2827 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) II. 751 The promise must be ex- 
pressed in the written memorandum or note. 

fb. To draw up (a commission) in express 
terms ; to make out expressly. Obs. rare ~ 1 . 

1462 Pas ton Lett. No. 453 II. 104 Debenham hathe a co- 
myscion of the Kyng expressed oonly for that schip named 
in hes corny scion. 

Expressed (ekspre’st), ppl . a. Also 6-8 ex- 
prest. [f. Express v . + -ed- 1 .] 

1. Pressed out ; extracted or forced out by 
mechanical pressure. Expressed oil (seequot. 1859 ). 

2599 A. M. tr. GabclhouePs Bk. Physicke 116 ft The best 
expressed oyleof Nutmegges. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. 
Meek. xxiv. 188 After this express’d Oyl, we made tryal of 
a distill’d one. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 269 The 
•express'd Juices of several Vegetables. 1859 Gullick & 
Timbs Paint. 206 They [the fixed oils] are termed ‘ex- 
pressed * oils because they are not extracted by distillation, 
like the essential oils. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 432 s.v. 
Oils, Recently-expressed or very fresh oils. 

f b. That has had the juice, etc., pressed out of 
it ; squeezed or wrung dry. Obs. 

a 1682 SirT. Browne Tracts 13 They might after give the 
expressed and less usefull part unto their swine. 2705 T. 
Greenhill in Phil. Trans. XXV. 20x0 Like an expressed 
Sponge. 1743 Land. <5* Country Brew. it. (ed. 2) toi As is., 
plain in all expressed Vegetables. 

2. Uttered or made known in words. 

2548 Udall, etc. Erasm. -Par. John 122 a, By the ex- 
pressed voyce of this man. 1892 Daily Nesus 6 Feb. 6/1 
In accordance with the expressed wish of the deceased. 
Mod., Inconsistent with his own expressed opinions. 

+ b. Express, explicit. Also of a functionary: 
Stated, recognized. Obs. 

1534 Whitinton Tullyes Offices 1. (1540) 15 The vttermost 
of right is expressed wronge. X553 Eden Treat. Nerve Ind. 
(Arb.) 8 It is not written by expressed wordes that, etc. 
1554 Knox Godly Let. C viij, No such promese haue we . . 
.but rather the exprest contrarie. 1658 Ussher Ann. vi. 


447 , 

44° Gorgias their exprest Commander was from them. 2736 
Butler Anal. \. vi, 159 The. .perception of good and ill de- 
sert. . makes [the sanction] appear, asone may say expressed. 

_ Expressed species (transl. L. species expressa ) ; 
in Scholastic Philosophy, a ‘species’ or essential 
form imposed on outward objects by the activity 
of the mind itself. The term was revived by Le 
Clerc in his pseudo-scientific Optics : see quot. 

2751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Species, Expressed Species are 
those.. which proceed from within.. Le Clerc, in his system 
of vision .» has called upon the stage again the species ex. 
presste of th'e ancient philosophers. For according to him, 
it is not by species or images impressed on the optic nerve, 
that the soul sees objects, but by rays which she herself 
directs to them. [2857 Maurice Mor. <$• Met. Philos. III. 
v. § go. 232 The mind knows itself, .not by a species' im- 
pressed upon it, but bj’ a species expressed from it.] 

fExpre’sse&ly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 

Statedly, avowedly ; explicitly, expressly. 

rt . x S55 Ridley Wks. 237 Other words, which the same 
writer hath expressedly in other places. 2558 Knox First 
Blast (Arb.) 33 Here expressedly is a man apointed to be 
chosen king. 1609 J. Raynolds Agst. Bcllarmine (1610)46 
Whether expressedly, or implyedly. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. v. 27 This Is. .detractory unto the intellect, 
and sense of man expressed]}’ disposed for that inquisition. 
Expresser, -or (ekspre'so.i). [f. Express v. 
+ -Er1, -or.] One who or that which expresses. 

2582 Mulcaster Positions v. (1B87) 3 2 Reading being but 
the expresser of the written characters. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay vi. 73 And the Second [Worker] is the liuely ex- 
presser of the First. 1623 Shakspere's Wks. To Rdr., 
who, as he was a happie imitator of Nature, was a most 
gentle expresser of it. 2642 Ld. Digby Elvira (1667) 5 
Ready. .To make his Sword th’ expresser of his mind. 1872 
Conington Aeneid v. 340 note, Expressers of a favourable or 
adverse opinion. 

b. One who possesses expressive power ; a mas- 
ter of the art of expression. 

ci6ii Chapman Iliad 1. Comm.(i865) 26 Our most accom- 
plished expressor helps the illustration in a simile of his 
fervour. 1615 — Odvss. viu. 708 The divine expressor did 
so give Both act and passion, that he made it live. 1856 
Masson Ess. , Shaks. <$- Goethe 23 He [Shakespeare] was the 
greatest expresser that ever lived. 

1" Expre'SSful, a. Obs. rare-', [f. as prec. + 
-ful.] = Expressive. 

2621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 305 True confession of that 
you then seemed with expresselull joy . . to entertaine. 
2629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 17 A question . . set downe 
in most cleare and expresseful termes. 

Expressible (ekspre'sib’l), a. Also 7 -able, 
[f. as prec. +-IBEE.] 

1. Capable of being expressed. 

2605 R. Carew in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 100 In some 
[words] we buylde others not expressable in their mother 
tongue, a 1628 Preston Serm. (1630) 43 As farre as it is 
expressable, we wilt explaine unto you. 1677 Gilpin 
Dxmonol. 11. ix. 403 They are under an expressible sense of 
Divine Wrath. 2794 Sir W. Jones Orthogr. Asiatic Words 
Wks. 2799 I. 292 A diphthong composed of our first and 
third vowels, and expressible, therefore, by them. 1851 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. m. 11 . iii. § 26 Michael Angelo held 
the imagination to be entirely expressible in rock. 2875 
Jevons Money 70 Easily expressible in terms of the unit. 

1 2. Able to express oneself. Obs. 

2627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xli. 240 In Loue and Thanks 
- . tis m a Mans own power to be expressible. 

Expressing (ekspre'siij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. Express ; the 
action a. of pressing out, pressing out the con- 
tents of ; b. of representing, uttering, or manifest- 
ing (thoughts, meanings, etc.). Now gerundial. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 17 No parte of the vowell, at his ex- 
pressyng, shulde passe forth fay the mowth. 1627 Lisander 
<5* Cal. j. 4 Pleasant beyond expressing, a 2632 Donne 
Lett. (1651) 260, I cannot hope for better expressings (in 
Poems) than I have given of them. 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. 355 The expressing of any one syllable in a word, 
with a little higher tune, and longer time then others. 2889 
Pall Mall G. 6 May 2/1 The. .expressing of seed for oils. 

Expression (eksprejon). [a. F. expression , 
ad. L. expression-em, n. of action f. exprimere : 
see Express v.] 

X. 1. The action of pressing or squeezing out. j 

2594 Flat Jewcll.ho. 50 After . . the Coast-men have by 

expression . . gotten that kind of traine oyle. .from the fish. I 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 633 Their Juyces . . are so fleshy, .they 
cannot make Drink by expression. 2725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s.v. Plague, Separate the Vinegar from the Herbs by 
way of strong Expression. 2822 Imison Sc. $ Art II. 129 
Many vegetables afford essential oil by expression or by dis- 
tillation. 2859 Tennent Ceylon II. ix. vi. 542 The crushing 
of the coco-nut for the expression of the oil. 

+ b. cotter. Something pressed or squeezed out ; 
an expressed drink, juice, liquor, etc. Obs. 

2612 Enchirid. Med.xs% Letit bee again boyled. Then make 
a strong expression. 2616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 
435 Mixe together both these expressions, letting them coole. 
2686 W. Harris tr. Lemerys Chyrn. (ed. 3' 504 Express 
through a Linen Cloth . . and let the expression settle. 

XI. Representation, manifestation. Cf. Express 

v. II. 

2. a. The action of expressing or representing (a 
meaning, thought, state of things) in words or 
symbols ; the utterance (of feelings, intentions, 
etc.). Also, in early use : f Explicit mention ; 
description (obs.). b. The action or process of 
manifesting (qualities or feelings) by action, ap- 
pearance or other evidences or tokens. 


2460 Capgrave Chrqn. Ded. 2 Eldebokes. .make more ex- 
pression of thoo stories.. than I have. 1634 W. Tirwhyt 
Balzac's Lett. 4 8 You have now no further use of Cyphers, 
for the expression of your minde to my Lorde the Cardinal!. 
2647 Crashanv Sosp. d'Her. xxv, The forehead’s shade, in 
grief's expression there, Is what in sign of joy .. a smile is 
here. 2659 Pearson Creed (1839) 282 It behoved us to take 
notice of the Roman governor in the expression of our 
Saviour’s passion. 1856 Frcude Hist. Eng. (18581 1. iii. 207 
To encourage the fullest expression of public feeling. 

c. phr. Beyond , past expression , + within the 
compass of expression ; to seek, find expression. 

2624 Massinger Part. Love v. i, This Is cruelty Beyond 
expression. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) x 7 The 
greatest peace of barbarity within the ccmpas of expres- 
sion. 2667 Milton P. L. jii. 591 The place he found 
beyond expression bright. 2700 Dryden Theodore <5- H . 
384 The unhappy man.. who past expression loved. 2830 
Tennyson Adeline i, Faintly smiling Adeline, .beyond ex- 
pression fair. 1870 Max Muller»Sc. Relig. (1873)228 Some 
of the fundamental ideas that found expression in the ancient 
systems of faith and worship. 2878 M. A. Brown Nadeschda 
44Bom in love's own heaven Was all that sought expression, 
o. quasi -concr. a. An utterance, declaration, 

representation, b. An action, state, or fact 
whereby some quality, feeling, etc., is manifested ; 
a sign, token. (Now only const, of). . 

a. 2634 Habington Castara (Arb.) 134 You’le. .hate th' 
expressions of your heart, a 1649 Chas. I. Wks. 206 Who 
have.. made most real expressions to prevent the present 
Distractions. 266s Manley Grot ins* Low C. IVarros 8gS 
King Philips expressions were not written in Latine or 
French, but in the Spanish Tongue. 2714 Ockley in Lett , , 
Lit. Men (Camden) 350 Upon the account of an unguarded 
expression. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 256 Your words 
. .are the very expression of my own feelings. 

b. <12628 Preston Ncxo Covt. (1634) 385 That fearfull- 

nesse at^ Mount Sinai, was but only an expression of the 
feare which [etc.]. 2669 W. Holder Speech 5 Common life 

is full of this kind of significant Expressions, by’ Knocking, 
Beckoning, Frowning, .and the like. 1734 Grub St. Jmt. 2 
May’ 4/3 A Conference on their [the Passions’] general and 
particular Expressions. 2826 Mackintosh Bacon 4- Locke . 
Wks. 1846 I. 336 To render theory the simple expression of 
facts. ^ 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. viii. 308 The death 
of Christ was the expression of Divine love. 2878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 222 Every change in the form and size of the 
growing plant is simply the expression of the mode of growth. 

+ c. Nonce-use. To become expression : to be- 
come a byword, or proverbial type of something. 

c 1634 W. Cartwright Ordinary* in. iii. in Hazl. Dodslcy 
XII. 262 Mean. Let me be More miserable than Littlewortli. 
Jane. Is he become expression ? 

4. Manner or means of representation in lan- 
guage ; wording, diction, phraseology. 

2628 Wither Brit. Rememb. n. 18 Such a plaine Expres- 
sion, to acquire, That ev’ry one my meaning may discemc. 
2669 W. Holder Speech 5 The variety of instructive Ex- 
pressions by speech, wherewith Man.. is endowed.. for the 
communication of his thoughts. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 317 
Expression is the dress of thought. 1738 Birch Milton 1. 

78 Stuffed with gawdy Metaphors and Fancy, far more Ex- 
pression than Matter. 2757 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 252, 

I. .mean by expression . . the whole dress, fashion, and ar- 
rangement of a thought. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 7 Gyp 
..gave a short bark., he had not a great range of ex- 
pression. 2887 Pall Mall G. 28 Feb. 22/1 It is not merely 
the authors of books who should study right expression, 
b. A word, phrase, or form of speech. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xviii. 253 His eyes 
were dimme . .Cali gamut oculi, saith Jerom. . which are ex- 
pressions of diminution, and not of absolute privation, a 2661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 542 The Scripture expression, 

1 From Dan to Beersheba’, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv m. 
iii, Having left Mr. Miller a little while to chew the cud (if 
I may use that expression). 2886 Froude Oceana i. 7 Am- 
biguous expressions were explained away when challenged, 
tc. A designation, descriptive title. Obs. 
a 1631 Donne On Transl. Ps. Wks. 1839 VI. 562 Eternal 
God, for whom whoever dare Seek new expressions, do the 
circle square. 

d. Alg. A collection of symbols together ex- 
pressing an algebraical quantity. 

2796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 460/2 The expression. .2 ab. 
2807 — Course Math. II. 294 When the given Fluxional 
Expression is in this Form, .namely, a Fraction. 2842 J. R. 
Young Math. Dissert. Pref. 3 The analytical expression for 
the radius of curvature. _ 2871 B. Stewart Heat § 51 We 
have obtained an expression for the difference in pressure. 

5. a. Of the countenance, voice, or (occas.) atti- 
tude, etc. : Capacity or fact of expressing feeling 
or character; expressive quality, b. The aspect 
(of the countenance), intonation (of the voice) as 
indicating a state of feeling. 

a. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. HistAx 776) II. 95 The parts of the 
head which give the least expression to the face, are the ears. 
1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. II. H. 23 There is more ex- 
pression in the countenances of French women. 2834 Med- 
win Angler in Wales II. 275 His eyes possessing wonderful 
fire and expression. 2842 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 
III. ix. 156 A want., of shifting shadow — of that transition 
which is as expression to a lovely face. 2847 L. Hunt Jar 
Honey x. 232 Infusing a soul into the features of nature, as 
expression lights up a beautiful countenance. 

b. 2830 E. Porter Analysis (ed. 3) Introd,, The name- 
less and ever varying shades of expression which real pathos 
gives to the voice. 2830 D’Iskaeli Chas. I, I II. vi. 1 11 The 
countenance whose peculiar expression afterwards was so 
faithfully. . transmitted to us. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. im x$8 
The peculiar expression of the sound, .instantly undeceived 
me. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xi. 7 An expression of fatigue 
stamped upon his countenance. 2865 Dickens pint. Fr. 
r. vi, *Csuvt I V said Abbey , with infinite expression. 

6 . Fine Arts. a. In Painting and Sculpture : 
The fact or way of expressing character, senti- 
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ment, action, etc. Also (rarely) a feature intended 
for expression. 

1715 J* Richardson Th. Paint. 86 Passerotto has drawn 
a Christ’s Head as .going to be Crucified, the Expression cf 
which is marvellously fine. Ibid. 99 Robes, or other Marks 
of. .a Profession . . are Historical Expressions common in 
Portraits. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 79 There is more 
expression both in action and feature, than was ever perhaps 
shewn in so small a compass. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 253 
Raphael’s feeling for expression was probably the most in- 
tense feeling ever bestowed on a human being. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. III. IV. iii. § 19 The chief masterpieces of 
expression which the world possesses are small pictures by 
Angelico. 

b. In Music. The manner of performance (with 
respect, c.g. to degrees of loudness or softness) 
suited to bringmt the feeling of a musical passage. 

1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 288 Expression 
is wanting, without which music is so languid and inanimate. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i, Which she touched with 
most affecting and delicate expression. 1864 Miss Braddon 
II. Dunbar xx\, She played with brilliancy, and, what is 
much rarer, with expression. 

7. altrib. in expression-mark {Music), a sign 
or word indicative of the desired kind of expres- 
sion ; expression-stop , in the Harmonium, a 
stop by which the performer is enabled to vary 
the pressure of the air and thus produce expres- 
sion. 

1880 Grove Did. Music s.v. Harmonium, The Expression 
stop is used, by which the air reservoir is cut off and the 
pressure made to depend entirely upon the management of 
the bellows. 

Expressional (ekspre-Janal), a. [f. prec. + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to expression : a. in lan- 
guage ; b. with reference to the countenance ; c. 
is the fine arts, esp. painting, etc. 

ft. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag-. XVI. 221 The 
conscious display of expressional skill and the anxious 
elaboration of a style freaked with allusions. 1873 F. II all 
Mod. Eng. 36 The verbal and expressional solecisms which 
disfigure our literature. 

b. 1867 Bushnell Mor. Uses Dark Th. 285 Bearing the 
expressional stamp of man. 

c. 1 856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. tv. iii. §9 Hunt’s Light 
of the World, is.. the most perfect instance of expressional 
purpose with technical power. 1861 Sat. Rev. XI. 584/2 
There is some expressional force here. 

Expressionist (ekspre-Janist). [f. as prec. + 
- 1 ST.] An artist whose work aims chiefly at * ex- 
pression ’. Also eiiirib. 

1850 Tait's Mag. XVII. 394/2 The expressionist school of 
modern painters. 1880 Papers Manch . Lit. Club VI. 184 
The expressionists . .who undertake to express special emo- 
tions, or passions. 

Expressionless (eksprc'Jsnles), a. [f. as 
prec. + -less.] 

1. Of the features, voice, etc. Destitute of ex- 
pression ; giving no indication of character, feel- 
ing, c‘.c. ; inexpressive. Const, of. 

1831 Wilson in Blackiv. Mag. XXIX. 301 An image as 
expressionless as the block on which his own buzz-wig was 
trimmed. 5859 H. Kingsley G. Hamlyn I. xlii. 184 He 
was a small man, with an impenetrable, expressionless face. 
1864 Crowdy Ch. Choirmaster 53 Monotonic recitation is 
more expressionless than reading in the ordinary voice. 
1B70 Dickens E. Drood ix, So expressionless of any 
approach to spontaneity were his face and manner. 

o. Expressing nothing, conveying no meaning. 
1871 Tylor Print. Cult. I. 215 But it may.. become by 
wear of sound and shift of sense an expressionless symbol. 

2. That finds no expression. 

3:819 Shelley Cenci ill. 1. 214 A wrong, Which, though it 
be expressionless, is such As asks atonement. 

Hence Exprc 'ssionle ssly adv. Expre'ssion- 
lessness, the state or condition of being destitute 
of expression, want of expression. 

3865 Cornh. Mag. Aug. 225 Faces., expressive of *ex- 
pressionlcssncss \ 1876 G. Meredith Branch. Career 111 . 
xii. 227 Rosamund eyed her husband expressionlessly. 3888 
W, C. Russell Death Ship III. 3 Faces whose ex* 
prcssionlessness forbade your comparing them to sleeping 
dreamers. 

Expressive (ckspre-siv), a. Also 5 expressif. 
[a. XL expressif, -ive, ad. L. type *ex pressiv-us, f. 
exp rim Ire : sec Ex pit r. 88 v. and -ive.] 
fl. Tending to press out or expel. Ohs. 
c 1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg, 137 (MS. A.) J>at oile haj> a 
vertu expressif.. bi J>e whiche..nk]ns ben swagid. 

2. Of or pertaining to, or concerned with, ex- 
pression ; having the function of expressing. 

3747 Collins Passions 16 Each, for Madness ruled the 
Hour, Would prove his own expressive Pow'r. 3764 Reid 
Inquiry iv. § 2. xi8 The best judge in all the expressive 
arts. 1893 J. Jastkow in Educational Re r*. I. 262 The 
receptive powers arc in advance of the expressive ones. 

3. Serving to express, indicate, or represent. 

1733 Shaftesb. Charae.m. i. {1737) 111 . -555 A situation ex* 
pressivc of Suspence and Doubt. 3794 S. Williams Ver. 
monf 978 Tables expressive of this diurnal variation.^ 380a 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1S16) I. 222 An air of dignity, 
which seemed expressive of conscious innocence. 1873 
, Earle Phi Id, Eng. Tongue § 490 This lias a rhetorical use 
expressive of contempt. 

4. Full of expression, a. Of a word, phrase, or 
symbol : Expressing its meaning with striking ac- 
curacy or force. Formerly also of a statement: 
Explicit, b. Of the countenance, voice, actions, 
works of art : Characterized by expression. 
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a. 3690 J. Harrington Def. Rights Univ. Ox/. Pref., 
The Pnviledges of this University have been. in so..ex- 
pressive words granted to our Predecessours. 37x3 P. H. 
View two last Parlts. 141 This Clause they would have had 
more expressive. 1712^4 Pope Rape Lock m. 40 Four 
fair Queens whose hands sustain a flow’r, Th’ expressive 
emblem of their softer pow'r. 3859 Ailunxum 23 July 
1x3 The expressive term of Bung, as signifying a public- 
house landlord. 3884 Church Bacon ix. 223 His Latin .. 
is singularly forcible and expressive. 

b. 3718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. 1, 69 The ex- 
pressive beauty of that face and bosom gives all the passion 
of pity and admiration. 1747 Ld. G. Lyttelton Monody to 
Lady xi, Through her expressive eyes her soul distinctly 
spoke. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 70 He engraves with 
a noble, firm, expressive line. 183* Ht. Martineau Ire- 
land ii. 29 The Italian gentleman . . used an expressive 
gesture. 1847 James J. Marston Hall vii, His counten- 
ance was a very expressive one. 3851 D. Wilson Preh. 
Ann. II. iv. viii. 452 The most expressive features of every 
style of Gothic architecture. 3B64 Pr. Alice Let. 22 Jan. 
in Biog. Sk. $ Lett. (1884) 66 Baby is so expressive, she 
makes such a face when she is not pleased. 

5. Of a person : Open or emphatic in express- 
ing (sentiments). Const, of. rare. 

1601 Shaks. A Us Well ii. i. 54 Vse a more spacious cere- 
monie to the Noble Lords.. be more expressiue to them. 
3658 Jer. Taylor Let. in 12th Rep. Hist . MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 5 Her. Jove and veneration to your Ladiship ; in 
which she is so . . expressive. 3815 Lamb Let. to Wordsio. 
95 We felt as we had been not enough expressive of our 
pleasure. 

f 6. Expressing itself in action ; tending to out- 
ward manifestation. Obs . 

3627^77 Feltham Resolves 1. lxxxvi. 134 Solomon’s good 
man, is merciful to his Beast, nor take I this to be only in- 
tentional ; but expressive. 1639 F. Robarts God's Holy Ho. 
viii. 58 Expressive holinesse is the outward manifestation of 
the former, by the words of our mouthes. 1747 Gould 
Eng. Ants 30 There is shch a strong expressive Affection 
imprinted on them towards the Eggs. 

f7- quasi-£7<ft>. So as to be plainly exhibited; 
manifestly, visibly. Obs. 

1718 Prior Solomon 11. 745 Golden sayings.. On large 
phylacteries expressive writ. 

Expressively (ekspre’sivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an expressive manner; with expressive 
significance, f Formerly also, In respect of (prac- 
tical) expression {obs.). 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves 11. lxxxii. 424 We seldom find 
the ignorant man honest ,* if he be mentally, yet he failes 
expressively. 3640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 11. 
xiii. 1 14 Nature.. is most expressively set forth with a 
Informed body. 3762 Sterne Let. 19 Mar., A gentleman. . 
has taken it [portrait] most expressively. 3800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Earn. III. 114 Emma fixed her eyes expressively 
on her father. 3858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 348 The clerk 
of the prison [was sent] to a place expressively called ‘Little 
Ease.’ 

Expressiveness (ekspre-sivnes). [fi as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being expressive. 

2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 39 Our English tongue was 
not improved to that expressivenesse whereat at this day it 
is arrived. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. (1721) I. 209 The 
Murrain at the end [of the third Georgic] has all the Ex- 
pressiveness that Words can give. 37x1 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 282 This praxis is to show the peculiar force or ex- 
pressiveness of a great many single words. 3751 Butler 
Serin. Wks. 1874 II. 324^ We should study what St. James, 
with wonderful, .expressiveness, calls meekness of wisdom. 
1812 Examiner ix May 301/2 A song.. composed. .in a 
style of great expressiveness and insinuation. 1883 A. 
Roberts Old Test. Revis. vi. 334 Passages of rich ex- 
pressiveness occur. 

Expressivo, bad form of Espressiyo. 

3823 in Crabb Techno!, Did. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Expressless (ekspre-sles), a. arch. [f. Ex- 
press a. + -less.] That cannot be expressed; 
inexpressible. 

1586 Marlowe r st Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, Of our expressless 
bann’d inflictions. 1704 D’Urfey Abradatns fy Panthia 
i. 23 Whilst, .my verse you read Reflect on joys^ expressless 
that proceed, i860 Ld. Lytton Lucile n. 1. xi, Thou art 
An expressless and imageless truth in the heart. 

Expressly (ekspre*sli), adv. [f. Express v. 

+ -LY-.] In an express manner. 

1. fa. In early use: In full detail {obs.). b. In 
direct or plain terms ; clearly, explicitly, definitely. 

+ c. With distinct enunciation {obs.). 

CS380 Wyclif Servt. Sel. Wks. II. 225 Treujns hat ben 
more nedeful ben writun here more expresly. 1447 Boken- 
ham Seyntys (Roxb.) 13, 1 woldc compyle A clcre descryp- 
cyoun fu! expressyly Of alle hyr feturys. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xiv. ix. The pamflete she with it expresscly. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. fArb.) 1561716 people,, 
rehearse solempne prayers in woordes expreslye pro- 
nounced. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, m. ii. 235 Who dare 
crosse 'em, Bearing the Kings will from his mouth ex- 
pressely? 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 3 Him whom they heard 
so late expressly call’d Jesus. 1755 Young Centaur i. Wks. 
1757 IV. 316 All which the Scriptures have expressly 
delivered as catholic truths. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii, 
She must not . . think of venturing . . unless expressly sent 
for. 1848 Mill Pol. Ecott. Prelim. Rem. 2 It was assumed, 
either expressly or tacitly, that wealth consisted solely of 
money. 189* Law Times XCII. 158/1 If the backer in- 
tends to retain the power of revoking the authority .. he 
must expressly say so. 

“t 2. Avowedly, directly. Obs. 

«393 Gower Con/. 1. 357 For this may every* man well wite, i 
That bothe kinde and lawe write Expresstly stonden there | 
ayein. 1656 Bra stir all Rep lie. v. 205 Whom doe the | 
Conclave cause ? An uniuersall Paster? No but expresscly a ! 
Bishop of Rome. <11699 Stiluscm- (J.), Hie beginning of ! 


the worship of images in these western parts, was. .expressly 
against the will of their own bishop, 
f 3 . Of Tesemblance : Exactly. Cf. Express 

a. 1 . Obs. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smed. (1851) 285 The child doth 
expresly refigure the visage of his Father. 

4. Distinctly, positively. 

’1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 75, I rede not that 
whan the serpent came to tempte her[Eue] she was doyngc 
ony tbynge expresly good. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 
{1625) 68 There be some things that are expresly good in 
themselves or expresly evill. 3768 W. Gilpin Ess . Prints 
174 Some of his [Hogarth’s] other pieces, arc expressly of 
this humourous kind. 

6 . For the express purpose ; 1 on purpose’. 

1607 Shaks. Ti/non 11. ii. 32, I Am sent expressely. 1659 

B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 08 Felton, who went ex* 
presly out of Holland, to sacrifice him [Buckingham] to the 
hatred of the People. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 77 
Went.. expressly to free the country* from moroders. 1879 
M. Arnold Irish Cathol. Mixed Ess. 102 The Queen’s 
Colleges invented expressly for Ireland. 

Expressman (ekspre-smren). [f. Express 
shy 3 + Man.] A man employed in receiving and 
delivering parcels, etc. ; csp. an employe of one of 
the U. S. express companies. 

1847 H. D. Thoreau Let. in Atlantic JlfonfAty (iSor) 
LXIX. 744 Munroe. .tells the expressman that all is right. 
1858 Homans Cycl. Comm . 644 The ‘expressman* is only 
an improvement upon the * common carrier *. 1884 A. Wain- 
wright in Harpers Mag. July 270/1 We stand in a crowd 
of. . hack-drivers and expressmen on the New York side. 
1889 Farmer Americanisms 229/2 William F. Hamden was 
the first expressman, and he began his business in 1837. 

1* Expr e’ssment. Obs. rare ~ J . [f. Express 
v. + -ment.] The action or fact of expressing. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxxxvii. 123 As shall appere,. 
whan the tyme conuenyent of the expressement of them 
shall come. 

Expressness (ekspre'snes). [f. Express a. + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being express; 
clearness, definiteness, exactness. 

1645 J. Goodwin Inttoc. Triumph. 21 It was nothing but 
what in expressness and plainness of words was required of 
them, a 1680 GLMiviLhSerm. \x.(i68t) 361 Heathens, -had 
not the knowledge of God’s law. .in the fulness and express- 
ness of it. 3877 H. A. Page De Quincey I. i. 3 What he 
said of Lamb may with far greater expressness be applied to 
himself. 

t Expre’ssure. Obs. [f, L: express- ppl. 
stem of exprimere + -uke : cf. Pressure .] The 
action of expressing; = Expression in various 
senses, a. — Expression i : also the operation 
of a force pressing outwards; outward pressure. 

b. Expression by words or signs ; manifestation, 
description, c. An image, picture ; cf. Express 
si 5. 2. 

a. 3656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 334 And this 
expressure, when the forces are equal, is in a line perpen- 
dicular to the bodies pressing. 3713 Derham Phys, Theol. 
iv. viii. 163 A good Contrivance, .to afford a due expressure 
of it [mucilage] at all times. 1850 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig- 
veda J . 6 note. The acid Asclipias .. yields to expressure 
a copious milky juice. 

b. x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. it. iii. 173 By.. the expressureof 
his eye.. he shall finde himselfe most feelingly personated, 
1606 — Tr. ff Cr. 111. iii. 204 There is a mysterie._.in the soule 
of State ; Which hath an operation more diuine, Than 
breath or pen can giue expressure to. 3673 Flavel Fount. 
Li/e v. 14 These high expressures of His Ixive. i68r 
Right. Man's Re/. 246 The., more comprehensive Promises 
are found in the general expressures of the Covenant. 

C. 3598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 71 Th’ expressure that it 
beares : Greene let it be. 

Exprime, var. form of Expreme. Sc. 
i'E’xprobrate, V. Obs. Also 6-9 exprobate, 
[f. L. exprobrat- ppl. stem of exp rob rare to make 
a matter of reproach, f. ex- (sec Ex- prefX) + pro- 
brum shameful deed. The variant exprobate ap- 
pears to arise from association witli reprobate ; cf. 
It. esp ro bare.] 

+ 1. To make (a thing) a subject of reproach ; 
to * cast in one’s teeth/ Of a thing : To manifest 
to a person’s shame. Const, to, unto , or dat. Obs. 

*543 Grafton Contn. Harding 438 He myght. .exprobrate 
vnto hym the pleasures y* he had done for_ hym. 15®° 
Sidney A rcatiia nr. (1590] 248 His service.. did exprob.inr 
. .unto her, her unworthy estate. 3583 Fulke Dt/otce xvii. 
510 You exprobrate to us our knowledge in the tongues. 
3604 Parsons 3 rtf Pt. Three Ccnvers. Eng. 136 Expro- 
braringe vnto them that they did honour the Crosse. <t 1^43 
W. Cartwright Siege 11. vi, He Shall ., avoid Tliy sight, 
as somthing that doth exprobrate His rins unto him. a t6jo 
Hacket Cent. Serin . I1675) 349 Hermolaus .. exprobrate* 
him that he was violently made away. 

b. with the personal object unexpressed. 

• 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Mark xvi. 14 He exprobrated their 
incredulity and hardness of hart, c x6to lVomert Sytnts 
ri 885 ) 149 Which he reputing and exprobating to be tmpo- 
tencic of spirite. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud,//- ** v * 

§ 3. 173 To exprobrate their Stupiditic, he inuuctth the 
providence of Storkes. 1665 Manley Grot ins’ Ixw- C. 
IVarrcs 738 There were some that >tuck not to exprobrate 
the divulsions of Ireland. 

1c. « Reprobate, nonce-use. 

18651 Muses A vr. Hooks /y Corners I. 333 One can hardly 
sufficiently exprobate the. .officiousness of Cnrreaux. 

2. To reproach (a person). Const, with. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingit. ff Cemtmx*. *02 The Venetian* 
..have not spared to exprobrate us with the nick*namc of 
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EXPULSE, 


CursoreEnglese. 1638 Pent/ , Conf. vii. (1657) 159 Many a 
railing Doeg began to exprobrate and deride the Penitents. 

Hence f Evxprobrating ppl . a., that reproaches, 
reproachful. 

1673 Lad/s Call.i. § 3, 22 Least hereafter they fall under 
the same exprobrating remembrance with the rich man in 
the Gospel. 1675 Art Contentm . in. § 18. 191 That ex- 
probrating complaint we find in the Prophet. 

Exprobration (eksprcbr^-Jbn), arch. Also 
6 exprobracion, -cyon, 6-8 exprobation, [ad. 
L. cxprobratidn-em , n. of action f. exprobrare : see 
Exprobrate.] 

*t 1 . The action of 1 exprobrating *, upbraiding, or 
speaking reproachfully ; an instance of this. Obs. 

1526 Piter. Per -f. (W. de W. 1531) 17 Remembrynge. .to 
the exprobracyon and reproue of god, the potage potte 
..in Egypte._ 1577 Fenton Gold. £ pist. 337 To exacte 
recompence, is a^manifest exprobation of benefits receiued. 
1635PAGITT Christicmogr. 203 His [St. Paul’s] commemora- 
tion's an exprobration to the Corinthians of their neglect 
of him. 2705 J. Philips Blenheim 121 Exprobrations false 
Of cowardice, a 1843 Southey Doctor (1849) 380 Utter- 
ing the words exultantly, not in exprobration. 

b. R/iet. (see quot.), 

1753 Chambers Qycl. Supp., Exprobration. .in rhetoric, is 
the reproaching a person with ingratitude, and unmindful- 
ness of some particular benefit conferred upon him. 

c. That which acts as a reproach, or serves the 
purpose of reproaching. 

1680 Sir W. Waller Div. Mcdit. (1839) 150 This sun-set 
..is to me an exprobration. 1682 Norris Hierocles 66 If 
any throw him something by way of alms, that aggravates 
his discontent as an exprobation of his poverty. 

2 . A reproachful or upbraiding utterance ; re- 
proachful language. 

1549 Latimer 6 th Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 167 He hath 
stirred vp the people to persecute it wyth exprobacions and 
slaunderous wordes. a 1600 Hooker EccL Pol. vi. 320 The 
ears of the accused [are] not always subject to glowing with 
contumely and exprobration. 1692 South Scmt. (1697) I. 
327 A denial with scorn, with taunting exprobrations. 1877 
R. W. Dixon Hist . Ch. Ene. I. ii. 143 This weak exprobra- 
tion [protest against the Anti-Papal statutes] itself was the 
last instrument of an English primate [Warham] who died ; 
legate of the Apostolic See. 

t Expro'brative, a. Obs . [f. Exprobrate 

+ -IVE.J Expressing reproach, reproachful. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 132 All benefites loosing much 
of their splendor , .that doebeare with them an exprobrative 
terme of necessitie. » 

t Expro'tjratory, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ory.] 
Serving to upbraid or reproach. 

1586 A. Day Eng . Secretary 11. (1625] 31 To use this ex- 
probratory manner of writing, .shall not be amisse. xB6o 
Worcester cites Mackenzie. 

II Ex professo (eks prafe-so), phr. [L. ex out of 
■rprofess-o, abl. of profess-tts professed, pa. pple. of 
profiteri to avow publicly, f. pro before +faleri to 
avow.] Professedly, by profession. 

1823 in Crabb Tcchnol. Diet. 

Expromission, (ekspremijen). Civil Law. 
[ad. mod.L. exprdmission-cm, n. of action f. ex- 
promittere-. see next. Cf. Fr . expromission."] (See 
quot. ; and cf. next). 

38x8 Colebrooke Treat. Oblig.f Contracts I. 208 The 
intervention of a new debtor, substituted for the former one, 
who is, in consequence, discharged by the creditor, .has been 
termed expromission. 2875 Poste Gains 111. Comm. 399. 

Expromissor (ekspwmi*s6.t). civil Law. Also 
8 expromissar. [a. L. expromissor , agent-n. f. 
expromiitere to promise to pay, f. ex- (see Ex- 
pref.'L') + promittere to Promise.] One who pro- 
mises to pay; spec, one who unconditionally under- 
takes the debt of another, so as to become the 
principal debtor in his stead ; distinguished from 
a ‘ surety ’ or ‘ bail 

2695 S. Lobb Let. Dr. Bates iz You distinguish between 
the Covenant of Grace, and the Covenant of Redemption, 
and grant Christ to be a Surety in the One and an Expro- 
missor in the other. 3775 Ash, Expromissar. 1818 Cole- 
brookc Treat. Oblig. Contracts 1 . 211 The ex-promissor, 
who is to undertake the debt. 1875 Poste Gains hi. Comm. 
(ed. 2) 406 A woman does not, like an Expromissor, discharge 
a pre-existing obligation. 

t Expro priate, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 
expropriate [ad. late L. expropridt-us , pa. pple. 
of expropriare : see next.] = Expropriated. In 
quot. : Debarred from owning property. 

c <449 Pecock Rcpr. 478 Religiouns..in which is vow of 
wilful and expropnat poverte. 

Expropriate (eksprn»*pri^>t), v. [f. late L. 
expropriate ppl. stem of expropriare to deprive of 
property, f. ex- + proprium property, neut. of pro- 
prius own : see Proper. Cf. Fr. exproprier.} 

1 . trans. To dispossess (a person) of owner- 
ship ; to deprive of property. Const, from. . 

Now chiefly to deprive of property either wholly or in part, 
for the public use, usually with provision of compensation. 

3613 Cotgr ,,Exproprii, expropriated. 3852 Grote Greece 
II. lxxix. X. 406 All those proprietors had been . . expropriated. 
1875 J. H. Bennet J Vinter Mcdit. 11. xiii. 480 The Govern- 
ment gives, .a power to expropriate the owner of the land 
required. 1881 Macm. Mag. XLIV. 132 To expropriate 
the owners from their estates must be a very bitter pill. 

2 . f a. To put (a thing) out of one’s own control 
(obs.). b. %o take out of the owner’s hands. 

3660 Boyle [see Expropriated///, a.]. 2775 in Ash. x88i 
VOL. HI. 


■Deuly Tel. 34 Feb., A comer of the garden, .was 1 expropri- 
ated by Baron Haussman for the purpose of widening the 
Rue Lafayette. 2884 Contemp. Rtrv. Oct. 518 The State . . 
expropriates private property lor public utility. 

Hence Expropriated///, a. 

2660 Boyle Ser a plt. Love iii. (1700) 29 When you have Re- 
sign d, or rather Consign’d your expropriated Will to God. 
2889 Pall Mall G. 4 June 2/3 The wrath of the expropri- 
ated exploiteurs is extreme. 

Expropriation (ekspr<?u:pri^jbn). [n. of ac- 
tion i. late L. expropriare : see Expropriate. Cf. 
Fr. expropriation."} The action of expropriating. 

t a. The action of giving up one’s whole pro- 
perty. Also the action of giving up control of. 
fb. Removal from the ownership or dominion of. 
C. The action of depriving (a person) of property ; 
deprivation ; an instance of this. d. The action 
of taking (property) out of the owners hands ( esp . 
by public authority) ; an instance of this. 

a. c 3449 Fecock Repr. v. v. 505 Ech religioun. .in which 
is vow of expropriacioun. 2648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 

1. xix. § 2. 342 The expropriation of our Reason. 

b- 1626 T. H. tr. Cans sins Holy Crt. 353 Poverty of 
affection, is an expropriation from the inordinate loue of 
terrene goods. 

C. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 11. x. § 1 A complete expropriation 
of the higher classes in Ireland. 2877 Wallace Russia ix. 
142 The expropriation of the peasantry or small landholders. 

d. 2878 Lady Herbert tr . Hiibners Ramble hi. i. 460 
The construction of public buildings, or expropriations, or 
sanitary improvements. 2880 19/A Cent. Nov. 774 Compul- 
sory expropriation of property in towns. 1889 Times 20 Nov. 
S/5 The expropriation of the railways. 

Expropriator (ekspr«n‘pri|*t 3 .i). [agent-n. 
f. expropriare : see Expropriate.] One who ex- 
propriates. Const, of. 

1869 Daily Neivs 28 Apr., The expropriators of the national 
will. 1879 S. B. Gould Germany II. 268 The expropriator 
will be himself expropriated. 

Expuate, var. of Exstuate, Obs . 

f Expu’gn, v. Obs. Also 5-7 expugne. [ad. 

! OF. expugn-er, ad. L. expttgn-are to take by storm, 
f. ex- out + pugndre to fight, f. pugna a fight.] 

1. trans. To capture by fighting; to take by 
storm. 

*432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) I. 187 Kynge Alexander ged- 
rede his hoste, intendenge to expugne alle the worlde. 2555 
Eden Decades 316 The sayde Admiral! attempted to expugne 
the Hand. 1599 Hayward 1st Pt. Hen. IV, 103 Nabuchad- 
nezzar. .oppugned Hierusalem a long time, and at the last 
expugned it. 2635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 11. xii. 207 
Dunbritton should be expugned. ^ G2640 Jackson Creed xi. 
xxxv. Wks. XI. loi They.. use [t as a fort.. till they can 
watch an opportunity for expugning a better. 

Crowley Soph.Dr. Watson ii.84Which. .many have 
assaulted and oppugned with such direct scriptures . . that 
it is by them expugned, and can not be by you propugned. 
1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune 11. xiii. 284 a, By a 
golden showre of rayne Danaes virginitie was expugned. 
2622-5 Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. x, That their con- 
joined forces might expugn that gracious ear. 

b. In weaker sense : To assault, attack, storm. 

1407 Exam. IV. Thorpe in Arb. GarticrVl. 91 They en- 
force them to expugn the freedom of Holy Church. 2554 
Bradford in Strype Cranmer 11. 296 Matters expugned by 
the Papists. 2582 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. i. 23 He. .doth non* 
evangelize the faith which sometime he expugned. 2657 
Earl Monm. tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 159 Soly man.. wasted 
so much time in expugning the strong Hold of Buda as it 
proved the safety of that Country. 

2. To overcome or expel by force of arms ; to 
vanquish, overpower. 

2563-87 Foxe A. 4\M. (1596) 244 The pope. . stirred up. . 
the young French king., to expugne and extinguish these 
Albigenses his enimies. Ibid (1642) III. 666 They could not 
expugne him by arguments or disputation. 1620 Barrough 
Meth. Physick. vm. (1639) 439 Cancre, and Elephantiasis, 
which diseases do expugne gentle medicines. 2628 Hobbes 
Thucyd. (2822) 41 Lest making them desperate we make them 
also harder to expugne. 1674 Josselyn Voy. Nezv Eng. 48 
This assertion is not expugned by Geocentricks. 2699 
Evelyn Acetaria 90 The Nasturtia are. .the most effectual 
. . agents in conquering and expugning that cruel Enemy. 

Hence t Expu’gmed///. a. f Expu’gner, 0 ne 
who takes by storm, f Expirgning vbl. sb. 

2598 Marlowe Hero 4 L. ns. Wks. (Rtldg.) 292/1 So far’d 
fair Hero in th’ expugnfed fort Of her chaste bosom. 1608 
Chapman Byrons Cottsptr. Plays 2873 II. 290 He will 
prooue Of the yet taintlesse fortresse of Byron A quick Ex- 
pugner. xs8g Warner Alb. Eng. (2612) 330 The reuengeful 
flames of Troy, .had perfected the more than Ten yeares 
Siege of the Grecians expugning of the same. 1657 Tomlin- 
son Rcnou's Disp. 128 The expugning of several affections. 

t Expugnable, a. Obs. [a. OF. expugnable, , 
ad. L. expugndbilis , f. expugndre'. see Expugn.] ! 
That may be taken by force, conquered, or overcome. 

2570 in Levins Mattip. 2586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ji. 
(1625) 37 An expugnable wickednesse. 1625 Purchas Pil- 
grims 11. 1213 Syracon tookc an expugnable Fort. 2765 
Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 22/2 A place which no art was 
requisite to defend, though a great deal to take in if at all 
expugnable. 

t Expu’gnance. Obs. rare — L [f. Expugn 4 - 
-ance.] Storming (of a city), conquest. 

c 2611 Chapman Iliad vm. 247 Grant to me Th’ expugnance 
of well-builded Troy. 

t Expu/gnancy. Obs.rare~ l . [f. Expugn + 
-ancy.] Opposition, conflict. 

1620 J. Wilkinson Treat. Coroners 4 Sheri/cs 32 b, In the 
new bookes before they have expugnancy of opinion in the 
case where purgation is to be done. 


1' Expu'gnat, pple. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. cx- 
pugnat-us, pa. pple. of expugnare : see Expugn.] 
Taken by storm ; conquered. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 253 Thus wes Rome 
finalie expugnat [printed expugnant], 

t Expu'gnate, v. Obs. [f. L. expugnat - ppl. 
stem of expugndre .] trans. *= Expugn. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. 67 a, There began a wonderful tem- 
pest to arise, which the Carthaginian maryners espying., 
counsayled Carthalon to expugnate [mistransl. Kdfi\pat, ‘to 
double j the promontarie Pachynus. 2625 Purchas Pil- 
grims 11. 1266 Dominicke. .had helpers with the sword to 
expugnate those which his word could not. 

+ Expugn a'tion. Obs. Also 6 expugnacion. 
[a. OF. expugnation , ad. L. expugnation-cm , n. of 
action f. expugndre : see Expugn.] 

1. The action of taking by storm ; conquest. 

2524 More in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 88 I. 255 At Pavia 

by th’. expugnation wherof he thought to put all the rema- 
nant in fere and drede. 2555 Eden Decades 171 The ex- 
pugnation and recouerie of the kyngedome of Granata. 
a 2639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch.Scot. v. (1677) 270 The Regent 
intreateth. .help for the expugnation of the Castle. 2680 
Morden Geog. Red. Spain 176 The Phocensis. .a little before 
their Expugnation by Cyrus, 
b. Storming, assault. 

2536 Bellenden Cron. Scot (1821) I. 2^54 Fergus.. went 
with him to the expugnation of sindry othir townis in Italic. 
2579 Fenton Guicciard. iv. (1599) 165 To preuent that suc- 
cour by the expugnation of Bybiennn. 1618 T, Gainsfokd 
P. Warbcck in Select. Hart. Misc. (1703) 88 The worthy 
general, .cast up a strong, .battery, for the expugnation. 

2. Subduing or expelling by force of arms. 

2429 in Rymer Fccdera (1710) X. 424 The Reduction and 
Expugnation of th’ Eretikes. . 2604 T. Wright Passions 1. 
i. 5 The life of a spirituall man ought to bee imployed in the 
expugnation of these molestfull Jebusites. 2624 Gee Foot 
out of Snare 76 He fought a good fight, .in expugnation of 
Heresies. 1657 Tomlinson, Re no us Disp. 497 Medicaments 
for the expugnation of all diseases. 

t Expu’gnative, a. Obs. rare - K [f. L. ex- 
pugndt ppi. stem of expugndre : see Expugn and 
- 1 VE. Cf. OF. expugnatif -ive.] Tending to take 
by storm ; tending to drive out. 

CX630 Jackson Creed iv. m. ix. Wks. III. 466 The ex- 
pugnative or expulsive force. 

t Expirgnatory, a. Obs. [ad. L. expugnd - 
tdrius conquering, f. expugndre : see Expugn.] 
a. Of weapons : Adapted for attack, offensive, 
b. Adapted for breaking down (an argument). 

a. 2602 Bp. Barlow Dcf. Prot. Relig. 63 Weapons, both 
defensive and expugnatorie. 2693 Urquhart Rabelais ni. 
Prol., Warlike Engines, expugnatorie and destructive. 
2737 Ozell Rabelais III. 211 He calls ’em Repugnaiory 
Weapons, not Expugnatory. 

b. 2652 Gaule Magastrom. 280 Not with an invitatory 
operation, but an expugnatory refutation. 

Expuition, var. of Exspuition. 

+ Expulsa-tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. expuls- 
ppl. stem of exptfltre (see Expulse) + -ation. Cf. 
Pulsation.] = Expulsion. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 407 As attractions and expulsa- 
tions are in other parts, so it is likely they are in the heart. 

t Expu'lsative, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -atiye.] 
Tending to expel or drive out ; in quot. quasi-n5. 

1659 Fuller App. Inj, lnnoc. I. Co A Defensative against, 
or expulsative of, Poyson. 

t ExpuTse, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Expulse v. ; 
after repulse .] An act of expelling or driving out. 

2565 Golding Ovid's Met. ix. (1593) 229 Unhappie wench 
she takes from dale to daie Repulse upon expulse. 

+ Expulse (ekspzrls), v. Obs. Also 6 es- 
poulse, -pulce, -puls. [ad. L. expulsdre , fre- 
quentative of expel lore : see Expel. Cf. F. ex- 
pulser.} trans. A synonym of Expel ; sometimes 
expressing more strongly the notion of violence. 
Very common in the i 6 -i 7 th c. ; now Obs., 
though casual examples occur in 19 th c. Const. 
from, out of ; also with double obj. by omission of 
from. 

a. with obj. a person, etc. : To drive or thrust 
out from a place ; to eject, evict from a possession 
or holding ; to turn out of an office, community, 
etc. Cf. Expel 1 a, 2. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 209 Saturnus, expulsede of 
Iupiterliis son, commence to the realme of Ianus, made a 
cite, c 2500 New Not-Zr. Mayd in 5 Poet. Tracts (Percy 
Soc.) 37 From his thought, I that hym bought^ Shall be 
expouked playne. 2582 Lambarde Eiren. 11. iv. (1588) 

264 A Lessee for yeeres of Iande, that is expulsed by force. 
2583 Stubbes Anal . Abus. n. 49 Adam our first parent was 
expulsed paradise. 2604 Eng. Gilds (1870) 436 He shall 
never be. .expullsed [from a tenement] but by the kings 
writ. 1640 Yorke Union Hon. 40 King Edward the fourth 
..being .. expulsed the realme by the powerful! Earle of 
Warwicke. 2660 R. Mossom A Pol. Request. Clergy 7 Other 
Pastours were displac't and expulst, 2725 Broome Odyssey 
III. xi. 159 note , Peleus was expuls’d from his kingdom by 
Acastus. 2842 Tail's Mag. IX. 438 Unless you wish to be 
expulsed for ever from your mother’s house. 

b. with a material thing as obj. : To drive out 
by mechanical force. Of the body, its parts or 
organs : To eject, expel (the contents, any foreign 
substance, excrements, etc.). Also said of the ac- 
tion of drugs, etc. Cf. Expel i b, c. 

1542 Boorde Dyctaryxv . (1870) 237 To. .expuke all corrupt 
and contagyous ayre. 2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xvii. § 9 
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The Kernel being, .expuised with the torture and presse of 
the melhode. i65o tr. Paracelsus* Archidoxis n.Z x I he 
Phlegm is expulscd by the Nostrils. 1758 Monthly j^cz'. 197 
Sand, gravel and ashes only were expuised. 1823 J . Badcock 
Dom. Amusem. 78 To cxpulseall atmospheric air. 
c. with immaterial obj. 

1505 Fisher 7 Pcnit.Ps. Wks. irs Almj'gfctv god expuised 
synne. 1595 Ed~.v. III. m. ii. 38 Sweet-flowering peace. .Is 
quite abandon'd and expuls’d the land. 160S Bacon Aav. 
Learn. 1. ii.§ 7 No man need doubt that learning will expulse 
business. 1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 6 Expulse here* 
ditary aggregates ..which may obumbrate your intellectual 
luminaries. {Intended as a caricature of * Johnsonese .] 
Hence Es^nrlsed ppl. a. EspuTsement = Ex- 
pulsion. Erpulsing- vbl. sb . 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. x. AVks. (Rtldg.1 171/2 The ex- 
pulsed Apicata, finds them there. 1691 Ed. Tavlor tr. 
Behmen's Theos. Phil. 46 The Expulscd Dragon. 

1537 Irish Ads, 28 lien. VIII } c. i j 9 Such manors.. or 
other hereditaments so had by disseisin or expulsement. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 5 The expulsyng of the 
Romishe Anrichriste. 3574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 87 b, 

No expulsing of the franke tenemente of the heyre. 1578 
Banistek Hist. Man v. 73 The expulcing of flegme. 1640 
jtnl. Ho. Com. II. 73 'I*he Expulsing of the Priests and 
Jesuits. 

Expuls er (ekspzrlssi). Obs. [f. prec. + -er E] 
One who or that which expels or drives out ; in 
senses of the vb. Const, of. 

1540 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. JEosn. (1592) Aa vj, The 
man standeth as it were in the middest betweenehis mother 
and his wife: and so either of them hateth other, as an 
expulser of her selfe, 1546 Langley Pol. V erg. De Invent. 

1. xiii. (1560) 24 b, The Science of Philosophy which Tully 
calleth the. .expulser of vyce. 1605 Timme Quersit. ill. 148 
Nature, . stirreth up the expulser, and prouoketh it to send 
forth the excrements. 1823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) III. 

424 The expulser of the Tarquins. 

Expulsion (ckspxrljbn). [ad. L. expulsion-em, 
n. of action f. cxpelllre : see ExrEL. Cf. Fr. expul- 
sion .] The action of expelling, or driving out by 
force (a person or thing) ; the turning out (of a 
person) from an office, a society, etc. Also the 
fact or condition of being expelled. 

1494 Fadvan Citron. 11. xxx. 22 Brenne . . takyng sore to 
mynde his expulsion from his natural! countre. 15x6 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Somtyme foloweth thcxpulsyori 
of y 9 holy goost and his grace. 1557 Paynel Barclay's 
Jug t nth 90 Neyther to acquisicion of vertue nor expul- 
sion of vyce. 1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age 221 
The total expulsion of the Spaniards. *661 Cowley Adv. 
Exper. Philos. Wks. 48 The perseverance in any enmity 
shall be punish’d by the Governors with expulsion. 1698 
Ludlow Mem. 1 . 292 Such extraordinary Expulsions as had 
been lately used. 1796 Burke Corr . IV. 336 He forgets., 
his kind behaviour to me, at the time of my expulsion from 
the party. 18x6 Singer Hist. Cards 258 note. It. .affords 
the first precedent of the expulsion of a member from the 
House of Commons, i860 Tyndall Glac. ij. v. 250 The 
change . . consists in the gradual expulsion of the air. 

b. In physiological use. Formerly spec . ; now 
contextual. f Virtue of expulsion — expulsive 
virtue (Expulsive i ). 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Ciritrg. 168 (MS. A) In be clooji f> at is 
wiboutforb j>cre ben longe villis and b at makib expulcioun. 
ibid. 194 In morphea be vertu of expulcion is strong. 02532 
Dnwr.s Introd. Er. in Palsgr. 1054 A body . . may nat grow 
by the vertue of such degestion without expulsion. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 353 The Bringing forth of Living Creatures 
may be Accelerated . . if there be some cause from the 
Mothers Body of Expulsion or putting it down. 1732 Ar- 
iiuth not R ules of Diet 359 Soft Liquors drank plentifully 
. .promote the Expulsion of the Stone Gravel. 1851 Car- 
i-entkr Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 392 The alternate admission and 
expulsion of air.. in Insects. 

Hence Expansionist, one who favours the ex- 
pulsion of any person or persons. 

1885 A tkenxum 20 June 701/3 The ‘ expulsionists’ were 
* nowhere* ! i836 Pall Mall G. 11 June 3/2 All the Prince’s 
arguments are better than those of the expulsionists. 

t ExpU’lsitive, <1. Obs. rare . Erroneous form 
of next. 

a 1592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glass Dram. Wks. I, 68 
Of Che nature of ginger, ’tis cxpulsitive in two degrees. 

Expulsive (cksptrlsiv), a. and sb. Also 4 ex- 
pulsif, 5 -sy£o, 6 -civo. fa. F. expulsif -ive, ad. 
mcd.L. expulsJv-us , f. expel l Ire to Expel : sec Ex- 
pulse and -ive.J A. adj. 

1 . Tending or having the power to expel. Chiefly 
with reference to the action of drugs and medical 
appliances for the expulsion of morbid influences 
or deleterious substances from the system. Very 
frequent in phr. J* Expulsive faculty , virtue. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1891 The vertu expulsif. .No 
may the \cnym voyde, nc cxpellc. 1471 Riflky Comp. 
Alch. m. in Ashm. (1652) 141 Of poysons most expulsyfe. 

1541 R. Cor land Guydoits Quest. Chintrg., Other manerof 
bymlynge is called cxpulsiuc . . to expell and put out the 
mater from the bo tome. 1547 Bookde Brer. Health Pref. 4 
Chienirgyons must hnowe.. what sygnes {of the moon] be 
extmlcive. 1658 A. Fox tr. WurlzSurg. u. viii. 70 An ex- 
pulsive vulnerary potion. 3686 Goad Celest. Bodies t. ix. 30 
Cold i<. .Expulsive of its Contrary. 175 S J. S. I.c Bran's 
Ohetv, Surg . (1771) 32 In the Application of expulsive 
Comprcs ,cs. 1803 I. Kenny Society 29 Duties congenial to 
thy gentle heart Her lessons teach, expulsive of despair, i 
1B85 Man:h. Exant. yC Oct. 5 h The enormous expulsive 
force of the steam in its endeavour to escape. 

+ 2 . Subject to expulsion; hence, driven out. rare. 
1509 Hawts Past, Ideas, \vi. viii, Her goodly fygure I 
graved in my thought ; Except her selfe ali v. ere expo Icy fe. 


1 3. Tending to repel ; = Retellext. Ohs. 

1618 Chapman Hesiod it. 225 Even ox-hides also want 
expulsive stuff. 1662 R. Matiiexv Uni. Alch. § 24 This 
little World hangeth upon the two Poles, Attractive and 
| Expulsive. 

f 33. sb. An expulsive drug. Ohs. 

1576 Baker Jczvell of Health 235 b, The lyke neyther in 
the laxatives, purgatives, and cxpulsives is to be found. 
Hence EspuTsiveness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

*f* E spnls or. Obs. rare — 1 , [a. L. cxpulsor, 

agent-n. f. expellcre to Expulse.] - Expulser. 
3432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls') I. 405 If a peple expulsede be 
[ abowte to expel le the exptilsores of hit. 

j Expulsory (ekspzrlsari), a. rare —K [f. L. type 
I *cxpulsori-us , f. cxpulsor ; see j^rcc. and -oitY.] Of or 
pertaining to expulsion; of the nature of expulsion. 

3866 Huxley Phys. v. {1869) 123 The far longer intervals 
between the expulsory acts. 

f ExpuTsure. Obs. rare. [f. L. ex pitls- ppl. 
stem of cxpellere (see Expel) + -up.e.] The action 
of expelling. 

ci6n Chapman Iliad 11.339 To have infix’d it in thy 
breast, Ev’n to the expulsure of thy' soul. 1669 Cokaine 
Poems 23 ’Tis he. .that sternly should advance (To the ex- 
pulsure of a Soul) a Lance. 

f Expirmioate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of cx- 
pumiedre , f. ex- out + pumic pumex Pumice.] 
traits . To clean with pumice-stone; ‘to purge or 
make clean ’(Blount). Hence + Erpumication, 
the action of cleaning with pumice. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr. , Ex/umicate. 1658 Phillips, 
j Expnmication. So 1775 in Ash. 

I t Exptrnct, V. obs. [f. L. expunet- ppl. stem 
i of cxpunglrc : sec Expunge.] trans. =- Expunge. 

| 1610 Barrough Mcth. Physick. vm. (1639) 452 These 

I simples be withdrawn and expuncted out of that Electuary. 

Expunction (ekspu ijkjan). [ad. L. expunct- 
idit-em , n. of action f. expttnglre : see next.] 
j 1. The action of expunging ; an erasure. 

I 2606 W. Ckashaw Rom. Forgeries <?- Falsi/ic. G iij b, That 
j which is to be corrected, may’ be done with some small ad- 
| dition or expunction. c 16 xx Chapman Iliadu. Comm. (1857) 
59 Ofwhichveme his interpreters cry out for the expunction. 
3768 Swinton in Phil.. Trans. LVIII. 249 The expunction 
of the L. .and the substitution of the in its stead. 1810 
Bentham Packing (1821) 188 The omission — and .. the ex- 
punction— of names. 3823 W. Roscoc tr. Sismondts Lit. 
Ettr. xxxvi. (1846) II. 448 note , The consonant in the middle 
of the words being, .fixed upon for expunction. 

+ 2. A wiping out, removal. Obs. 

1615 T. Adams Leaven 120 The Gospell intends the ex- 
punction of the old Image. 1660 Z. Crofton Fasten. St. 
Peter's Fetters 64 Total expunction of such Doctrine. 

Expunge (ekspu-nd 3 ), v. [ad. L. cxpung-erc 
to mark for deletion (a name in a list) by points 
set above or below, f. ex- out + pungZre to prick : 
see Puncture, Point. 

The L. word was by the earlier Lat.-Eng. lexicographers 
taken to denote actual obliteration by' pricking. The Eng. 
use is prob. influenced by' phonetic association with sponge.] 

1. traits. To strike out, blot out, erase, omit (a 
name or word from a list, a phrase or passage from 
a book or record). 

1602 Fulbccke 1st. Pt. Paratl. 68 These words .. were 
ordered by the Court to be expunged or blotted out. 2655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ii. § 25 Some of after- Ages, .purposely 
expunged the Year (..the Date of this Epitaph). 1711 
; Addison Sped. No. 23 T 3 Having expunged the Passages 
; which had given him offence. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 
II. 47 His office was expunged from the breviary. 1879 M. 
Arnold Guide Eng. Lit. Mixed Ess. 184 It is a gain to 
shorten it by expunging anything superfluous. 

2. To wipe out, efface, annihilate, annul, 
destroy, put an end to. 

1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1882) 33 Neither had there ever 
been so many’ cities expunged and made desolate. 2638 G. 
Sandys Job 11 Wilt thou not .. expunge ih* offence? 17x2 
Steele Sped. No. 432 r 9 Reflexions off this nature have ex- 
punged all Prejudice out of my Heart. 1817 Chalmers 
Astrott. Disc, v, ( s8s2 ) 113 7 Tie infidel argument of astrono- 
mers goes to expunge a natural perfection from the charac- 
ter of God. 1871 C Davies Metr. Syst. 11. 42 We have ex- 
punged the yard, used in connection with the arm, more or 
less in every family. 

} 3. *ka. To strike out the name of (a person) from 

a book or list. Obs. Hence b. To get rid of, re- 
move. 

1616-61 Holyday Persius 303 Would I might expunge 
this young rich ward. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xr. ii. § ‘89 
The Court was moved to expunge those Witnesses, which 
made most against the King. 1875 Manning Mission II. 
Ghost vi u 192 To expunge God from Science. 

Hence Erpu-nucr, one who expunges, or seeks 
to expunge. Expu-ngincr vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c z6ii Chapman Iliad wu Comm. (1857) 1 1. 104 Which is as 
poorly conceited of the expungers as the rest of the places 
j in Homer that have groaned or laughed under their casri- 
i gallons. 387s N. Sargent Public Men I. 339 The ex- 
| pungers had the numbers. 1719 Swift To Yng. Clergym., 
i fhc many alterations, additions, and expunging* made by 
* great authors. 2834 H. N. Coleridge Grh. Poets (ed. 2) 3S 
The . . Iliad, amounting, after all curtailments and expung- 
ings, to upwamls of 15.000 hexameter lines. 2846 WoncEst er, 
Expunging, hlottingout, effacing. 

Expungement (cksprndjmint). rare. [(. 
prcc. + The action of expunging. 

1891 See!/. J. rniicr cS Jan. 4 Yesterday’s act of expunge- 
ment [of resolution from House of Commons Journals]. 


Expurgate (e-kspwge't), ppl a. rare. [ad. 
L. expurgat-us, pa. pple. of expurgate : fee next,] 
= Expurgated. 

1833 H. Coleridge North. Worthies i. 19 An expurgate 
liturgy. 

Expurgate (e-ksp»jgfit, ekspSugcit), v. [f. L. 
j expurgat- ppl. stem of expur gave , f. ex- (see Kx- 
i pref A) Tpurgdrc to make clean.] 

*bl. trans. To purge or clear out (something 
cxcremental). Also absol. Obs. 

2623 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. iv, That watery matter 
the two kidnies expurgate. 1652 Wordsworth Chocolate 
Introd. Verses, For though that water Expurgate Tis but 
the dregs of Chocolate. 

2. a. To purify or amend (a book, etc.) by re- 
moving what is thought objectionable, b. To 
purge, make pure {rare). Also absol. 

a. 1678 T. Jones Rome no Mother Ch. 64 The Church cf 
Rome. .hath, .cracked her credit by. .forgeing, expurgating, 
etc. x8r9 Byron Juan 1. xliv, Juan was taught from out the 
best edition Expurgated by’ learned men. 1846 Hawthorne 
Mosses 11. vii. 1x7 Carefully’ corrected, expurgated and 
amended. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cull. 1.209 The collection [cf 
Sound-Words] would afford the practical means of ex- 
purgating itself. 2873 Symonds Grk. Poets xi. 344 His 
principal object was to expurgate it from impurities. 

b. 1845-6 Trench Hnls. Led. Ser. 11. viii. 285 note. It is 
Christianity . . which has really expurgated . . literature. 

3. To expunge as objectionable. 

1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxx. (1856) 257, I copy them 
from my scrap-book, expurgating only’ a little. 

Hence Expurgated ppl. a. 

1831 Macaulay Johnson Ess. (1851) I. 174 What man of 
taste . . can endure . , abridgements, expurgated editions? 
1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Rreakf.-t. i. 17 A kind of expur- 
gated . . copy of Voltaire. 

Expurgation (ekspuag^i-jan). Also 5 -acion. 
[ad L. expurgdtidn-cm, n. of action f. expttrgdre\ 
see Expukgate. Cf. Fr. expurgation .] 
f 1. The action of expurgating or cleansing from 
impurity {lit. and^7^.) ; an instance of this. Obs. 

r 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. iv. 942 Thaire {bees’] dwellyng 
places expu[r]gacion Of every filthe aboute Aprill Calende 
XVol have of right. x6r5 Croqke Body 0/ Man 31 Sort* 
ordained onely for the expurgation or cleansing of the 
principally 2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref. a vj a, Arts 
and Learning want this expurgation. 1669 Gale Crt.Gcntiles 
1. ii. ix. 138 A pure bodie; which puritie was attained by 
Expurgations, Washings, etc. 

2. The removal from a book, etc., of that which 
is deemed objectionable ; an instance of this. 

1614 Bp. Hali. Epist. 11. iii, Nothing can argue guiltines 
so much, as unjust expurgations. 1644 Milton Areep. 
(Arb.) 53 This work will ask as many more officials, to make 
expurgations. 1694 Pepys Lett, in Academy q Aug. (1890} 
1 10/3 Yo r politicall as well as philologicall Expurgations 
2820 Southey Lett . (1856) III. 199 SeweU’s History of the 
Quakers . . has undergone a like. expurgation. 1858 Glad- 
stone Homer I. 70 It seems to invite expurgation in order 
to establish the consistency of its contents. 

3. The action of purging from imputed guilt; 
clearing ; exculpation ; after L. expurgat io. arch. 

2828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiiij The evidence of the Duke 
of Rothsay in expurgation, as it was termed, of Sir John. 

4. The action of purging away (impurities, etc.) ; 
traits/, \ the clearing out, removal (of objectionable 
members of a community’). • 

26x5 Crooke Body of Man 283 The mclancholly iuyee 
. . needes the more forcible expurgation. 1648 Bp. Hall 
Serm. Rem. Wks. (1660) 190 The severe censure and ex- 
purgation of those whom the Psalmist .. calls leavened 
persons. 1651 Biggs New Disp. r 244 A Cautery or Fon- 
tanell is not set to the expurgation of a malignant humour. 
2839 James Louis XIV, 1. 448 The expurgation of all those 
members opposed to the Fronde, was advised. 2864 Sat. 
Rez>. 31 Dec. 797/2 The later months of the year have ended 
in the expurgation of weak speculators. 

t 5. Astr. The re-appearance of the sun after 
an eclipse ; emersion. Obs. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2751 in Chambers Cyd. 2862 
Chambers' Encycl. s. v. Eclifse, Emersion or expurgation 
is the time when the luminary begins to reappear. 

S Spur gat or (e-kspwg^tsj, ekspf/ugatai). [as 
if a. L. *expurgdtor, agent-n. f.' expur gd re: see 
ExruitfiATE.] One who expurgates or purifies; 
csp. one who strikes out objectionable passages 
from books. 

2638 I.d. G. Digiiy Let. cone. Religion (1651^ 3 Eusebius., 
and St. Augustine, .may well be by both sides allowed an Ex* 
purgator. 2688 R. Jenkins Hist, Exam. Councils >. $ 3 
Boschornius . .was one of the principal Kxpurgators. ffa 
Jortin Erasm. II. 283 The inoffensive book of Grotnis.. 
was put amongst the Libri Prohibit!, by those Expurgatom. 
xBix Southf.y in Q. Rev. VI. 333 The exptirgator of the 
book. 2861 Life Corr. Bacon xix. 387 lie has not merely 
procured Coke s dismissal, .but lias had himself nppointeu 
expurgator to his Reports. 

Expnrgatorial (ekspikjgato^rial), a. P* 
mod.L. cxpnrgdtori-us (f. expurgat or : see prcc.) 

+ -al.] a. Of or pertaining to an exping nt0 ^ 
(of books), b. Tending to expurgate or eta 

. , 

1807 SouTiir.v LdtAiZ&i I. 416 Drawing hi* expurgajoria. 
pen through it. 1838 Dr Quincey Mod. Greece Wks.(ju'p 
XII.2Q2 Many excellent works,. intercepted in thttr roi.r 
ments. by these expurgatorinl rufl’u'ns. 2854 Milman Lot, 
Chr. II. v. ii. 323 Himself he exculpated by a (.oleinn ev- 
purgatorial oath, .from all participation in the deed. 
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+ Eiqrargato'rions, a. Obs. [f. as prec. +- 
-ODS.] = next. 

1641 Milton’ Animadv. Wks. 1738 II. 78 Your Monkish 
Prohibitions, and expurgatorious Indexes. 

Expurgatory (ekspyugatari), a. [ad. mod.L. 
e.x purgatonus : see Expurgate and -ory.] Of or 
pertaining to expurgation ; disposed or tending to 
expurgate or clear of impurity, guilt, etc. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. § 10.103 Expurgatory 
animadversions, whereby wee might strike out great numbers 
of hidden qualities. 1675 Marvell Divine in Mode Wks. III. 
22 We seem to have got an expurgatory press, though not 
an index, a 1797 BurkeTVyk:** Popery Laws ii. Wks. IX. 
339 The party has failed in his expurgatory proof. 1821 J. 
Boswell Shaks. IVks. Advt. I. 8 There are some annota- 
tions . . I should gladly have omitted, but . . such an expur- 
gatory liberty seemed to me to be going beyond the bounds 
of my 1 limited sendee ’. 

b. Expurgatory Index : the list of authors and 
writings forbidden by the Church of Rome to be 
read unless they shall have been expurgated. (The 
Lat. Index expurgatorius is now commonly used.) 

1625 Ussher Attsw. Jesuit 513 Their Old Expurgatory 
Index, .set out by Cardinall Quiroga. 1667 Poole Dint. 
Protest. $ Papist (1733) 139 [The Church of Rome’s] 
expurgatory Indices. 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. ii. 125 No 
other book., hath been permitted to escape .. their .. Ex- 
purgatory Indices. 

trails/. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 87 There ..should 
be an expurgatory index to . . Shakspeare. 

Expurge (ekspi/uds), v. Rare in mod. use. 
[a. Fr. expurge-r , refashioned from espurger — Pr. 
espurgar L. ex purgdre: see Expurgate.] 

1. trans. a. To cleanse, purify from , ^(any- 
thing unclean or objectionable), b. To purge 
away (anything offensive). Const, from, out of. 

a. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/2 Desyre . . expurged fro the 
dust of al worldely affection. 1853 Miss Sheppard C. 
Auchcstcr II. 179 [It did] expurge [me] of all earthly. 

b. 1542 Becon Potation /or Lent Wks. (Parker Soc. 1843) 
118 It is not enough .. to expurge and put sin out of you. 
1578 Banister Hist. Man. 1. 12 The pituitous excrements 
expurged from the head vnto the eyes. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta v. 86 [It] .. expurgeth the sharpe and cholericke 
humors. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 505 Melancholical 
humour easie to be expurged. 

2. a. To Expurgate (a book, etc.), b. To ex- 
punge as objectionable from a book. 

a. 1635PAGITT CJiistianogr. 1. iii.(x636) 170 In these. . Litur- 
gies . . some . . seeme to be corrupted and expurged. 3662 J. 
Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. Pref., Take all my Writ- 
ings, as well those crude and uncorrected, as those that are 
thorowly expurged. 

b. 1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 62 Wc may therfore 
expurge this pernicious and intolerable mistake. <11672 
Wood Life (1848) 168 To have that passage expurg’d. 1832 
H. Melvill in Preacher III. 100/2 If a few portions of the 
Bible were expurged, it would be hard, .to prove the doctrine 
from the remainder. 

Hence Expu-rging vbl. sb. Expurging Index 
= Expurgatory Index. 

2635 Pagitt Christianogr. (1646) n 105 They plainly con- 
fesse the expurging of the Indian Liturgie. 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 39 The council of Trent, and the Spanish 
Inquisition .. perfeted those Catalogues and expurging 
Indexes. 1645 Bp. Hall Peace Maker % 20 The expurging 
of those [authors] of their own, whom they dare not deface. 
Exputation, -pute, var. ff. Exsputation, 
*PDTE. Obs. 


+ Exqui're, v. Obs. [ad. L. exquirl-re to 
search out diligently, f. ex- out + quxrere to seek.] 
trans. To search out, seek for ; to find out by 
searching. 

1607 Chapman Bussy D'Antbois v. i, Make her name her 
conceald messenger. .That passeth all our studies to exquire. 
36x5 — Odyss. iv. 520 Who can the deeps of all the seas ex- 
quire. cx 618 Fletcher Q. Corinth iv. iii. (1st fol.>, How 
she came by it, is not yet exquired. 3652 Benlowes Thcoph. 
xi. Ixxi, The soul, that beautcousnesse of Grace exquires. 

t Exqui’sed, a. Obs. rare. [? f. Fr. exquis , pa. 
pple. of OF. exquerre, esquerre L. exquirere (see 
prec.) + -ed l ; or var. of exquisitely = next. 

1521 Balade in Bradshaw' s St. IV trburge (1887) 201 With 
termes exquised and sence retoriall. 

Exquisite (e'kskwizit), a. and sb. Also 5-6 
exquisyt(e, 6-8 -it. [ad L. exquislt-us , pa. pple. 
of exquirh'c to search out, f. ex- out +• quxrere 
to search, seek.] 

A. adj. 

1. Sought out, ‘recherche’, t £1. Of an expe- 
dient, explanation, reason : Sought out, ingeni- 
ously devised, far-fetched. Of studies : Abstruse. 

e 1460 Fortescue Abs. fy L ini. Mon. (1714) 36 He schal 
b >\ necessite be artid, to fynd exquisyte [laud MS. re- 
quistte] meanys of getting of goods. 3565 Jewel RfP 1 - 
Harding { i6n) 209 If this exposition seeme to M. Hard mg 
ouer exquisite, or curious. 3601 Shaks. Twel. N . n- u>* 
1 55, I haue iio exquisite reason for’t, but I haue reason 
good enough. 3665 G. Havers P. della Valles Trav. 

India* The English., well understand all the most ex- 
qU1 l U ^ po5nts of Navigation. . .. 

T b. Of language, expression, terms : Careluiiy 
selected; aptly chosen, choice. Hence, out of the 
way, uncommon in unfavourable sense, affected, 

over-laboured. Obs. 

_ C1430 Henryson Test. Creseide xxxix, To _ here Hrs 
ton 3 e > and termes exquisite. 3521 in Bradshaw s 
0*. Werburgc (1887) 201 Fragrant and facunde of englisshe 


exquisite. *549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 16, I thocht it nocht 
necessmr tu hef fardit..this tract eit vitht exquisite termis, 
quhilkis ar nocht daly vsit. 1593 R. Harvey Phi lad. 70 
lx the phrase be not exquisit, or the observation not 
singular. *05° R- Stapylton Strdda's Loro C. IVarres 
hi. 54 \\ hich benefit Granvel ascribed to the Dutchess, 
with exquisite thanks. 3698-9 Maundrell Let. in Joum. 
Jems, end. The most hideous Execrations : in which wa} r 
these Eastern Nations have certainly the most exquisite 
Rhetorick of any People upon Earth. 

c : Of meat, drink, etc. ; Carefully chosen ; 
choice, dainty, delicious (passing into sense 5 ). 

3563 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 86 The filthy desire of 
exquisite meates. 3585 Lloyd Treas. Health C iij, In al 
diseases of long continuance the paevent most vse lytle 
meate & exquisite. ,671 Milton P. 'R. 11. 346 AH Fish 
from Sea or Shore, .of Shell or fin, And exquisitest name. 
1715 Nelson Ad dr. Pers.Qual. 66 The Devil, .nourishes 
himself with the most exquisite morsels. 1716 LadyM. W. 
Montague Lett. I. vii. 22 Eighteen different sorts [of wine] 
all exquisite in their kinds. 3781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. 10 
The Propontis.. renowned for. .the most exquisite fish. 

+ 2. Carefully ascertained or adjusted ; accurate, 
exact. Of an action, investigation, etc. ; whence of 
persons or agents : Careful, curious, minute. Obs. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1541) 52 a, The meate that shall 
make syckenes, must not a Iyttell excede the exquisite 
measure. *57 * Campion Hist . Irel. vii. (1633) 22 It will be 
no hard matter to discry the falshood, wherein I would be 
more exquisite, were it worth my labour. 3581 Mulcaster 
P osilions xli. (1887) 249 The framing of the minde. .crauetH 
exquisite consideration. 3602 Fulbecke 2 nd Pt. Parall. 

2 In the due performance of his Tithe, he was alwaies dili- 
gent and exguisite. 3605 Bacon Ady. Learn. 1. iv. § 2 
Anecessitie of a more exquisite trauaile in the languages 
original!, wherein those Authors did write. 3624 Wotton 
Archit. (1672) 26 There must be an exquisite care to place 
the Columnes precisely one over another. 3634 Milton 
Comus 359 Be not over exquisite To cast the fashion of 
uncertain evils. 1715 J. Richardson Th. P t aint. 28 A curious 
Mechanick’s Hand must be exquisite, but his Thoughts are 
. .pretty much at Liberty. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 
11. vii, Accuracy or exquisite digestion of their laws. 

fb. of knowledge. Obs . 

1564 Golding Justine 04 Takyng his iourney first into 
Egipt, and afterward to Babilo. .he [Pythagoras] attained 
to meruelous exquisite knowledge. 3653 Culpepper Astrol. 
Judgem. Dis. Ep. (1658) 2 To make judgement sound, is 
required an exquisite knowledg. 

J* c. Path, [transl. Gr. aKpifif)?, rendered exquis- 
itus in the Lat. versions of Galen.] Of a specified 
disease : Accurately so named ; typical, genuine, 
as opposed to spurious. Cf. F. ( fiivre ) exquise. 

3630 Barrough Meth. Physick v. xvi. (1630) 307 In an ex- 
quisite Erysipelas make no detraction _ of bloud. 3656 
Ridcley Pract. Physick 136 An exquisite differs from a 
bastard Tertian. 3684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. iv. 120 
An exquisite Diabetes caused by attraction of urine. 

3. Carefully elaborated ; brought to a high degree 
of perfection. 

•fa. Of art, workmanship, a product of art or 
nature ; Elaborate, highly finished, excellent. Of 
an action or process, a state or condition : Carried 
to a high degree of perfection or completeness. 
Obs . ; merged in 4 . 

3561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 5 They se that exquisite 
workmanship in al their members. 1589 Nashe Greene's 
Menaphon Ded. (Arb.) 13 Manie other exquisite editions of 
Divinitie, turned by him [Golding] out of the French 
tongue. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1673) 264 Forum 
Trajani, the most exquisite building of all the world. 1616 
Surel. & Markh. Country Farnie 144 The hearbe called 
Rose-baie, or Oleander . . is an exquisite remedie for this 
disease. 3633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 379 They shall make 
an exquisite dispatch of the inhabitants. 3709 Strype 
Ann. Re/. I. xxi. 250 Wherein he hath done such exquisite 
sendee to the Protestant cause, a 1731 Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 52 All things which exquisitest Poysons 
breed. 3752 Hume Ess. $ Treat. (1777) IL 193 Everything, 
belonging to a vain man, is the best that is any where to be j 
found.. ms cookery is more exquisite. 3802 P aley Nat. 1 
T/teol. viii. § 3 (18*9) 87 Small pipes which, .might, .dis- . 
tribute this exquisite supply to every part of the body. 

b. Of torture : Elaborately devised ; hence, ex- 
cruciating, intensely painful. Cf. 6 . 

1603 Knolles Hist. 7»r£l(i62i)47S He caused [them] to 
be put to death with most exquisit torments. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kinzd. i Comnrw. 13 Tortures of more exquisite 
device. 1672 CtiVE Prim. Chr. 1. i. (1673) = Put death 
with the most exquisite arts of torture. 

c. Of qualities, dispositions, habits, whether 

good or bad : Cultivated to a higli degree of in- 
tensity ; consummate, extreme. Now with some 
notion (in the case of bad qualities, ironical) of . 
sense 4 * , , .. 

i*c2 Huloet, Exquisite or immoderate cienlines. 

Eign Bas. xii. With exquisite malice they have mixed the 
call and vinegar of falsitie and contempt with the cup ot 
My Affliction. 1774 WE5LCV Ms. <1830) IV. 18 His ex- 
quisite want of judgment 1818 Jas. Mill f n hf^rL 
11 x 465 note, The exquisite ignorance and stupiaitj of the 
Mvsoreans in the art of war. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

II 54 A new religious order, .animated by intense enthu- 
siasm and organised with exquisite skill. 

4. 4 Of a person, etc. : Accomplished either in 
eood or bad things ; consummate, excellent, per- 
fect Const, at. of. its, also to with inf. Obs. 

t«o Palsgr. Introd. 44 If dts )' ro 35 ex ' 

auSrt in the frenche tong. 158.1 j- Hell Haddens Anssv. 
O'ar « A bishop, so exquisite in divinity, ns you are. 1607 
TopJeS Four-f. Stasis <16731 393 “ creature very dili- 

gent and exquisite, both to compass, seek out and chusc the 


same. . *63^ Sir T. Herbert Trav. 236 Regia Bander, an 
exquisite \ ilaine, murders the olde and young Moguls. 3650 
R. Stapylton Sirada’s Lena C. IVarres vi, 21 Captaine 
Campin an exquisite Enginere. 3719 Dc Foe Crusoe (1840) 
II. xiii. 277 His honour must.. be a most exquisite sloven. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 82 A most exquisite 
mechanic, and a solid, sensible man. 3806-7 J* Beresi ord 
Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) xv. Introd., I made her write. . 
to an exquisite gentleman.. .1823 Scott Quentin D. xxvi, * I 
guessed he had some exquisite instructer', said Louis. 

5. Of such consummate excellence, beauty, or 
perfection, as to excite intense delight or admira- 
tion. (Now the prevailing sense ; in early ex- 
amples a contextual use of 3, sometimes of 1 
or 2.) 

3579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 38 A woman so exquisite that 
in some mens judgement Pigmalions image was not halfe 
so excellent. 36x3 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 190* Jewels, Of rich, 
and exquisite forme. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Ero- 
inena 1 The youngest among them was a babe of exquisite 
beauty. Ibid. 5 r Caused the March or Levata to be sounded 
. .with such exquisite melodie [etc], 3845 L. Hunt Stories 
Hal. Poets 1. 168 A lovely spot, .enamelled with flowers that 
surpassed the exquisitest dyes, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. x. 67 
The weather was so exquisite. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. 
Man. xxvi. 387 The Greeks found means to invest with ex- 
quisite symmetry, even a . .vine leaf. 1879 Harlan Eyesight 
ii. 12 An exquisite adaptation of every part to the great 
object of the whole. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 292 As 
we drove, the setting sun bathed the hills in crimson.. the 
effect was exquisite. 

6. Of pain, pleasure, etc. : Intense, acute, keen. 

1644 Bp. Hall..SWw ; Rem. Wks. (1660) 105 The Spirit 

feels more exquisite pain without the Body . . then it could 
feel in the former conjunction with it. 1745 Fielding- Tom 
Jones 11. vi. The distresses of the vicious, .became too 
exquisite. 1836 SpARKs Biog., Mather VI. iv. 262 She was 
thrown into exquisite misery, i860 Motley Net her l . (1868) 

1. v. 198 It was a moment of exquisite triumph. 1865 Lecky 
Ration. (1878) I. iii. 320 Surgeons.. . have derived the most 
exquisite pleasure from the operations of their profession. 

7. Of the power of feeling, bodily or mental, the 
senses, etc. : Keenly sensitive to impressions ; 
acutely snsceptiblb of pain, pleasure, etc. ; deli- 
cate, finely-strung. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. Ded. A ijb, One person of 
the exquisitest judgement. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Auat. 1. xix. 51 They have an exquisite sense, and are 
pained when stones pass through them. 1712 Steele Spat. 
No. 508 IT 3 We thought him a Person of an exquisite Palate. 
1796 Morse Ainer. Geog. II. 19 The serpent’s olfactory 
nerves being remarkably exquisite. 1842 Macaulay Fredk. 
Gi. Ess. <1877) I. 660 He had an exquisite ear, and per- 
formed skilfully on the flute. 1852-9 Todd Cycl. Anat . IV. 
219/1 The sensibility of the eye to light is very exquisite. 

8. quasi -adv. — Exquisitely. 

1529 More Supplic . Soulys Wks. 289/2 In perill of ex- 
quisite paynefull punyshemente. 1743 Bulkeley & Cum- 
mins Voy. S. Seas 145 They [Guanacoes] are exceeding 
nimble, of an exquisite quick Sight, .and difficult to be shot. 

33. sb. A person (usually a man) who is over- 
nice in dress, etc. ; a coxcomb, dandy, fop. 

18x9 ‘ R.. Rabelais ’ Abcillard <$■ H. 34 Like modern dash- 
ing Exquisites. 1830 ARNOLD.in.Stanley Life § Corr. (1844) 
II. App. 388 Our exquisites imitate the outside of foreign 
customs without discrimination. 1849 Sir J. Stephen 
Eccl. Biog. (1850) I. 147 The unlucky Exquisite was de- 
graded on the spot. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 241 
The foppish exquisite of the drawing-room. 

t Exquisite d, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. exquisit- 
us: see prec. and -ed L] Made exquisite ; refined. 

1581 J. Bell H addon’s Answ. Osor. 367 To declare unto 
us. .where thys exquisited eloquence of writyng, and speak- 
ing, .was fourty ycares agoe ? 

Exquisitely (e-kskwizitli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an exquisite manner or degree. 

+ 1. With delicate accuracy, exactly ; carefully, 
minutely, thoroughly. Obs. 

3526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) V63 That he.. pro- 
nounce every lettre. .curyously & exqmsytly. 1599 A. M. 
tr. Gabelhouers Bk. PhyskkV 23/1 Pionye kernelles . . 
exquisitelye pouldrede. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xliv. 270 
If the'certaine hour, .cannot exquisitely be knowne. 1658 
Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 276 Reserve them in great round 
boxes exquisitely shut.^ 1759 Duhamels Hnsb. 1. ix. (1762) 

52 Til! the whole mass js exquisitely mingled. 

2. In a highly finished manner ; with perfection 
of detail ; elaborately, beautifully, excellently. Now 
with emotional sense-(cf. Exquisite 5) : With such 
delicate beauty or subtle perfection as to excite in- 
tense pleasure or admiration. 

*535 J° YE Apol. Tindale 29 He hath so exquysitly trans- 
lated the testament. 3593 Rites <5- Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 

43 The picture of Bushop Cedda. . with, .his crosier staffe in 
his lefee hand exquisitelie shewed, a 1639 Wotton Life 
Dk. Buckhm. (1642) 16 A Collection of certain rare Manu- 
scripts, exquisitly written in Arabique. 1791 Cowpek Iliad 
xvi. 272 A goblet exquisitely wrought. 1873 H. Ainsworth 
Tower Hill 1. xv, The tender melancholy was exquisitely ex- 
pressed by her voice and looks. 1877 Lady Brass ev V<y. 
Sunbeam ix. (1878) 145 A vast chain of exquisitely tinted 
snow-peaks. 

3. In the highest degree ; exceedingly. Now with 
emotional sense ; cf. 2 and Exquisite 3 c, 4. ^ 

3603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 84 Exquisitely 
readie and skilfull in the Latine. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 
(1843) 35 When the coards of a State are exquisitely tight. 
1683 it. ‘ Erasmus' Moris Enc. 92 They are exquisitely 
dexterous in unfolding the most intricate mysteries. 1712 
Steele Spect. No. 497 T 3 This fellow, in a dress the most 
exquisitely ridiculous. 3746 Hexyzy Medit. (381B) J . 35/ 

As exquisitely fine as the rainbow. 3794 G. Adams Nat. Sr 

75-2 
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EXSEBTILE. 


EXQUISITENESS. 

Exp. Philos. II. xv. 139 Exquisitely minute they must be. 
1838 Dickens Nick. Nick . xxix, There was something so 
exquisitely absurd in such a cartel of defiance, 1855 Mac- 
aulay Hist. Eng.^ IV. 360 Humour of the most austere 
flavour, yet exquisitely delicious. 1882 E. O’Donovan 
Mcrv Oasis I. i. £2 The roads were in such exquisitely bad 
condition. 

4 . With reference to perception or sensation : 
f a. With nicety or delicacy (obs.) 

2626 Bacon Sylva § 86S We see more exquisitely with 
One Eye Shut than with Both Open. i6S^ R. H. Sch. 
Rccreat. 19 It is a very sagacious and exquisitely Smelling 
Creature. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 116 It is cus- 
tomary, in endeavouring to fed exquisitely, to rub the Ends 
of the Fingers against the tangible Object. 

b. In an exquisite degree; intensely, acutely, 
keenly. 

1678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 891 Should.. a Son not only 
murder his otvu Parents, -but also Exquisitely torture them. 
1737 Win ston' ’JosephUs' Antiq. Diss. i, These he punished 
exquisitely. 1802 Med. Jml. VIII. 431 A swelling., be- 
coming exquisitely painful. 1851 Helps Friends inC. I. 14 
To see ten human beings, .making each other exquisitely 
uncomfortable. 1855 Macaulay Hist, Eng. III. 284 A 
people exquisitely sensitive on points of national honour. 

Exquisiteness (e'kskwizitnes). [f. as prec. 
4- -ness.] The quality of being exquisite. 

a. Elaborateness, high degree of finish, perfect- 
ness of detail ; now usually, delicate perfection, 
refined and perfect beauty, f b. Scrupulous care ; 
nicetj r , fastidiousness, f c. Consummate skill, 
d. Of pleasure or pain : Refined degree, acuteness, 
intensity, e. Of the senses, taste, judgement, etc. : 
Delicate sensibility. 

a. 1599 Sandys Enropx Spec. (1632) 38 The exquisite- 
nesse [of their Religion consisting most] in an infinity of in- 
tricate dumb Ceremonies, a 1691 Boyle Fluidity <$• Finn - 
ness 11, Wks. 3744 I. 258/1 It is. .difficult to procure, .either 
glasses or marbles so much as approaching such an ex- 
quisitepess. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxii. (i860) 172 The 
ex^uisiteness of the fun. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1304/2 That 
dainty exquisiteness of utterance. 

b. c *534 _tr. Pol Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 78 The 
same exquisitenes in banquitinge did from thence aiscend 
unto our time. 1673 Marvell Relu Transp. IL 370 Sueto- 
nius describes .. Augustus his hereditary exquisiteness in 
that particular [propriety of language). 1772 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 377 In public life, it will be necessary to avoid the 
exquisiteness of an over-attention to small parts. 

C. < 2622 Markham Bk. War 11. x. 59 The [drummer's] ex- 
quisitenesseand skilfulnessc in his Art and Instrument. 

d. 1650 Fuller Pisga/t 111. xii. 345 The exquisiteness of 
his bodily temper, increasing the exquisiteness of his torment. 
1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 1. 775 This man unable to bear the 
exquisiteness of the pain, accused.. Sir Gervase Clyfton. 
1832 in Webster; and in mod. Diets. 

O. 1650 [see d]. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 26 Which will 
try the exquisiteness both of your Glass and Eye to behold. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man. 1. ii. 115 The different Degrees 
of Exquisiteness in the Sense of Feeling. 179 o Bewick 
(? uadrupeds ( 1 807) 346 The Beagle, .follows by the exquisite- 
ness of its scent. 

t Exquisi’tion. Ohs. [ad. L. exquisTtidn-em, 
n. of action f. exquircre : see Enquire.] The ac- 
tion of searching out. Proper exquisition : self- 
seeking. 

C1430 tr. T.d Kemp is' Wks. j oS Seldom is eny founde 
fre fro be venym of propre exquisicion. — Imit. 1. iii t> He.. 
labourip to be ydel in him from al maner cxquisicion of 
propre witte. 

Extjuisitism (e-kskwizitkz’m). [f. Exquisite 
sb. + -ism.] The quality or character of an exquisite ; 
dandyism, foppishness. 

# 1831 Lytton Godolphin vHi J# The .. prim, hedge-clipped 
indolence of., national exquisitism. 1843 Frasers Mag. 
XXVIII. 233 No well-trained husband will ever dare to 
ask a friend to., take pot-luck with him in these days of 
universal exquisitiem. 

+ Exquisitrtious, a. Ob:.-" [f. L. exquT- 
sTl- ppl. stem of cxquirlrc (sec Exquisite) + 
-1TI0ES.] (See quot.) 

,727 Hailcv vol. II, Exquisilitious, not natural, but pro- 
aircu by art. 277 *> in Ash. 

f Exqui’sitive, a. Obs. - 0 [f. as prec. + aye.] 
Tending to search out; bent. on searching out; 
curious. 2818 in Todd. 

Exquisitively (ckskwi-zitivli), adv. rare . [f. 
prec. + « Exquisitely. 

2660 Boyle Seraph. Love xxiv. (2700) 145 How exqui- 
sj lively the several Parts of Scripture are fitted to the 
several Times, .and Occurrences. x66x Evelyn Chalcogr. 
iv, Ix-onardo. .cut exquisitively in wood. 1836 E. Howard 
R. Reefer Ixvi, The white, exquisitively-shaped. .arm of 
the latfy. # 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. tv. 103 Slw had an 
organisation exquisitively sensitive to beauty in painting. 

+ ExqLUi'SltivenesS. Obs. rare-', [f. as 
prec. + -xr.ss.j = Exquibiteness. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. i. 75 If this specimen of 
Slaiskenbergius's tales, and the cxquisitivencss of his moral, 
hhould please the world. 

fExsanguina-lity. Obs. rare-'. ff.ExsAN- 
ttitlNS + -autt.] liioodlessness. 

2652 Bices Near Dtsp. T 292 Appear’d as a pale statue of 
cxanguinaltty. 

Exsanguinate (eksisanjgwinrit), v. [f. I- 
exsanguindt- ppl. stem of exsanguindre, f. ex- { see 
Ex- preJX) + sanguin-tm, sanguis blood.] Hans. 
To dram of blood. 

1E49 W, S. Mayo Kalwlah (28871 37 He had been so 
nearly exsanguinated that his recovery was necessarily 


slow. X863 Kjtto Sc Alexander Cycl. Biblical Lit. I. 33/2 
They should be.. duly exsanguinated. 

Hence Exsanguinated ppl. a. 

1800 Med. Jml. IV, 550 She appeared" exsanguinated, 
and very feeble. _ 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-T andon 11. m» 
161 The exsanguinated animals.. revived. 
Exsanguine (eksisarqgivin), a. Also 7 extra-. 
[{. Ex- pref.b + L. sanguin-, sanguis blood : cf. 
Sanguine.] Bloodless, wanting blood ; anremic. 

1661 Lovell Hist. A aim. <5- Mitt. Introd., Exanguine 
aquaticks. 1805 W, Saunders Min. Waters 301 Very 
delicate exsanguine chlorotic habits. 1836 Todd Cycl, 
Anat. I. 422/2 Those who have suffered large losses of 
blood remain exsanguine for many months. 1876 Bristowe 
Tit. 4- Pract. Med. (ed. 2)102 Blood is admitted freely to 
the comparatively exsanguine parts. 

Jig. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 88 Nothing but exsanguine 
feeble exility of Spirit, a 2834^ Lamb Let. to Barton (L.', 
Such versiclesexsanguineandpithless, yield neither pleasure 
nor profit. 3872 Dasent Three to One II. 259 A poor ex- 
sanguine ghost of its former self. 

Exsangnineous (e:ksjsceqg4vi‘nir3s), a. Obs. 
exc. Hist. Also 7 exanguinious. [f. as prec. + 
-eous.] Bloodless. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos, t. 58 These puny automata, and 
exsanguineous pieces of Nature. 1672 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. lit. xx, Those inferior and exsanguineous animals. 
2861 Hulsie tr. pioquitt- Tandem ji. 11. 53 The Ancients 
divided animals into those with blood and.. those without 
..These latter, .were named. .exsanguineous. 
Exsanguinity (eks,sa:i}g\vi-mti). [f. as prec. 
+ -m\] The state of being without blood or the 
proper amount of it ; bloodlessness ; anaemia. 

1844 in HobIyn Diet. Med. Terms . 2884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Exsangninous (eksisae'rjgwinss), a. Also 
7“S exanguinous. [f. as prec. -h-ous.J = next. 

1692-1732 Coles, Exanguinous. 1721-1800 Bailey, Ex- 
sanguinous. 1889 H. F. Wood Eng, Rue Cain vii. 104 
The exsanguinous visage of M. Renaud. 

Hence Essa nguiuonsness, the quality of being 
without blood. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1775 in Ash. 

Exsanguious, -eons (eksisarqgwias), a. Also 
7-9 exan-. [f. L. exsangu-is bloodless (f. ex- ont 
+ sanguis blood) + -ions, -eous.] Bloodless. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxi. 162 The ayre was 
a sufficient maintenance for these exanguious [printed exau- 
guious] parts. 1776 Costa Conchology 3 All shell animals 
are exanguious. 1845 T. R. Jones A nine. Kittgd '. i. 1 The 
lowest embracing animals which in his view were, .exsan- 
gueous or provided with a colourless fluid instead of blood. 

+ Exsa-ngnons, a. Obs. In 7-8 exanguoua. 
[f. L. exsangu-is bloodless + -OBS.] = prec. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc . Compit . xvi. 560 Worms, as also 
Snails, Sows, qnd other exanguous Animals. 1721-1800 
Bailey, Exanguous. 

t Essa’tiate, v. Obs: rare-' 1 , [f. L. ex s at id t- 
ppl. stem of txsatidre , f. ex- (see Ex- prefd) + 
satiare to satisfy, Satiate.] traits, to satiate or 
satisfy thoroughly. 

1599 Sandys Europx Spcc. (1632) 159 Whose prides and 
pleasures, thirteene millions of yeerely revenew. .is not able 
to exsatiate. 

t Exsa’turate, v. Obs. ~ ° In 7-8 exatu- 
rate. [f. L. exsaturdt - ppl. stem of ex saturdre, 
f. ex- (see Ex- prefXj + saturdre to fill : see Sa- 
turate.] trans. To fill completely (with food) ; 
to satiate. Alsoyff. Hence Exsatura*tion. 

1623-6 in Cockera»v 1656-81 Blount Glossogr, Exatu * 
rate , to fill an hungry stomach, to satisfie a greedy mind. 
1721-1800 in Bailey, 1658-78 PuiLLirs, Exaluration, a 
satiating. 1721-1800 Bailey, Exaturation. 

Exschew, obs. form of Eschew 
Exscind (eksrnd), v. Also 7, 9 erron. excind. 
[f. L. exscind- Ire , • f. ex- out + scindlrc to cut.] 
trans. To cut out, excise, lit. and Jig. In early 
use : + To cut off, destroy (a nation, etc.). 

1662 Petty 21 I fan aliquot part of every landlord's 

rent were excinded or retrenched. 1785 D. Low Chiropodo- 
logia 133 He exscinded the remainder with a pair of scissors. 
1831 Fraser’s Mag. IV. 284 From whose proofs the said 
phrases were fraudulently exscinded. 2860 I. Taylor Spir. 
Hebrew Poetry (1873) 288 The Christian man will not at- 
tempt to exscind tnc irascible emotions, but he will strive 
to master them. 

Hence Exsci'nded ppl. a. Exscrnding vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

<1x677 Barrow Serrtt. (16S6) III. 405 The exscinding., 
of the Amorites. Ken Hymns Evnng. Poet. Wks. 

2721 I. 63 God with his exscinding Swonl in Hand. 1877 
Shields Final Philos. 48B We are not now inquiring into 
the legitimacy, .of any of the exscinded sciences. 2884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex,, Exscinded, term applied to a part from the 
extremity of which an angular notch has been cut out. 

Exs creation, vnr. of Ex creation’. 
t Esscri’be, v. Obs. Also 7 escribe, [ad. 
L. exscrib-fre , f. ex- out + scribdrc to write.] trans. 
To copy or write out; to transcribe. 

1607 TorsELL S erf mts (1653)0 6r As Aelianus In his ninth 
Book and thirty nine Chapter, word for word hath exscrihed 
out of Aristotle. 1658 Ussiier Ann. 352 Demetrius caused 
it to be faircly exscrihed. 1716 M. Daviks A then. Brit . 1 1. 

19 Clerks or Secretaries.. exscribing.. Particulars of or for 
it- i?*7 io Bailey vol II. 

Hence Ezscri-bcd ppl. a. *= Escribed. + Ez- 
scri-ber, one who writes out, a copyist, f Er. , 
scri-bln^ vbl. sb. ! 

n 2612 Donne B*«Pararof (2644' coACouncell in France j 


punished with Excommunication the cxcribmg, reading, 
or having that booke. ei 1631 — Ess. (2651) 12S Some 
other exscriber.. reformed it deformly since his [St. Lukcsf 
writing. 1677 Cary Chronology 11. 1. 1. iiL 99 This Canon 
hath gone abroad.. very imperfect, occasioned at first by 
Heedless Exscribcrs. 1879 Salmon Conic Sect, ssj The 
equation of one of the cxscribed circles. 

t Exscript. Obs. [ad. L. cxscripl-um f neui. 
pa. pple. of exsertbere : see prec.] A copy, written 
extract. 

1609 Davies Holy Rood (Grosart 1876) 13 Ah, might it 
please Thy dread exuperance To write th’ excript thereof 
in humble hearts. 1677 Cary Chronology 11. 1. 1. i. 90 The 
Variety of Copies or Exscripts. 1775 in Ash. 

-f Exscri’ption. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. ns if ad. L 
*exscription-em , n. of action f. exsertbere : see Ex- 
scribe.] . The action of transcribing; in quot. 
concr. = prec. 

1637 Abb. Williams Holy Table yn The poore man is 
abused by some wag that fits him with these inscriptions. 

f ExscuTp, v. Obs. rare. Also 6, S exculp. 
[ad. L. ex set tip- ere to dig or cut out, f. ex- out + 
sculpere to cut, carve : see Sculptor.] trans. To 
cut out, hollow out by cutting. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. so In all others [of the Verte- 
brae] exculped out one ech side round. 1767 Bryan Faus- 
sett Invent. Sepulchr. App. 214 On one side is exculpt a 
word which we cannot yet make out. 

tExscuTption. Obs.rare~ l . [ad. L, exsculp- 
t ion- cm, n. of action f. cxsculpfre : see prec.] . A 
carring or chiselling out. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 315 That excavation was per- 
formed, by incision or exsculption. 

ExscuteUate (eksjskifi’tel^t), . a. Enf. [f. 
Ex- 2 (4) + Scdtellum + -ate-.] Without, or ap- 
parently without, a scutellum : said of certain in- 
sects. 

1848 in Maunder Treas. Nat. Hist. Gloss. App. 

Exsect (ekse’kt), v. Also 7 exeefc. [f. L. 
exseet- ppl. stem of exseedre , f. ex- out + seed re to 
cut.] trans. To cut out. Also Jg. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad. Love 96 Our courtly Dames study 
onely to exect or cut off their thread bare curtesans. 2672 
G. Harvey Morb. Angl. vii. (ed. 2) 18 Were it not for the 
effusion of blood . . which would necessarily follow an ex- 
ertion, the Liver might . . be exerted. 1758 J . S. Le Bran's 
Observ. Surg. (1772) 51 Part of which [Tumour] had been 
exsected. 1 800 E. Darwin Phytologia xv. § 5. 43° Expect 
the exuberant growth. 2823 B la clew. Mag. XIII. 691 The 
ham, exsected from Westphalian hog. 

Hence Exse*cted ppl. a. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 595, 1 caused the.. exsected, 
piece to be put into a . . Receiver. 1880 Blackie in Con- 
temp. Rev. 289 The exsected books of the Iliad. 

Exsectile (eksc-ktil, -ail), [f. L. exseet- ppl. 
stem of exseedre (see prec.) + -ile.] Capable of 
being cut out 

1861 Hulme tr. Moquxn-Tandon it. itL ii. 88 The [Coral} 
polyps .. consist of a globular portion which is fixed, and of 
a free cxsectile cylindrical portion terminated by a mouth. 

Exsection (ekse-kjon). Chiefly Surg. Also 
S ejection, [ad. L. exsection-em, n. of action f. 
exseedre : see Exsect.] The action of cutting out 
or away ; an instance of this. 

1607 SchoJ. Disc. agst. Antic hr. r. iv. 374 Instruments of 
exsection. 1609 C. Butler Fan. Mon. (2634) *55 Exsection 
. . is the cutting out of part of the Combs. 267* Boyle 
Usejttlness Nat. Philos . (1772) 11. v. xii, The exsection ot 
the spleen. 1794 E. Darwin Zoon. 1. 252 The heart of a 
viper or frog will renew its contractions..for many minutes 
of time after its exseetjon from the body. 2889 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Exsection , a cutting out. 
b. eoncr. A 'cutting*. 

2812 Coleridge in Southey Omniana 1 . 326 An exsection, 
from the Kingston Mercantile Advertiser. 

Exsene : sec Eye-sene. 
tExse'nsed, ppl. a. Obs. rare - J . [f. E** + 
Sexse + -ed 1.] Out of his senses. 

2654 Gayton Pleas . Notes m. ii. 74 Exsensed. .and only a 
man of Phantasie. 

Exserfc (eks,s 5 vt), ppl a. [ad. L. exstrt-us, 
pa. pple. of exsercre to Exskrt.] = Exserted. 

1846 Dana Zcofh. vii. (1848) 115 Lamelkc even and not 
exsert.^ 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool, I. 33* 
Smnuris Hoffmeister. Upper lip exsert, spoon-shaped. 

Exsert (cksisfiut), v. [f. L. exsert - ; see tnc 
variant Exert.] trans. fa. = Exert v. 2. b. 
(chiefly BioL) To thrust forth or out, protrude. # 
2665 Phil. Trans. \. 221. Tlieir Poy son. .exsert s not its 
noxiousness, till after some time. 1836 Touv> Cycl A na^. 

1. 692/1 The body is exserted through the brachial slit. 1070 
Darwin in Life 4- Lett. (1887) I. $3 Whilst examining some 
pollen -grains on a damp surface, I saw the tubes exserted- 

Exserted (eksjsauted), ppl. a. Biol, [f- P rec - 
+ -ED h] Stretched forth or out; thrust out from 
(or as from) a sheath, projecting beyond the sur* 
rounding parts. Exserted sling , etc.; one that 
cannot be drawn within the body. 

28x6 Kirby ft Sr. Entomol. (1843) I. 95 One \rith a Con- 
cealed sting and .. another, .with a very long exserted one. 
1826 Hid. (2828) IV. xliy, 323 One of those Ichneumon* that 
have an exserted ovipositor. 2830 Lindley Nat. Sys.. I'd. 

67 Stamens long, exserted. 

Exsert ile (eksjsSutil), a. Biol. [a. F. exscr* 
tile, f. L. type * exsert His, f. exserf re : see Exhkut 
and -ile.] Capable of being exserted. 

2828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 340 Oviporitor articu- 
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Exstrccous. 


exsertion. 

lated, interior, exsertile, and terminated in a sharp point. 
1839 Todd Cycl. Anat, II. 990/1 In some instances we find 
long, exsertile . . organs. 1869 Gillmore Reptiles <$• Birds 
iin99 Tfie to ngue is elongate, forked, and exsertile. 

ExsertlOH (eks,33uj9n). [as if ad. L. *exser- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. cxsererc to Exsert. Cf. 
Exertion.] The action of exserting or protrud- 
ing; the state or fact of being exserted. 
Exsi'bilate, v. rare. In 7 exib-, pa. pple. 
exsibilat. [f. L. ex sihildt- ppl. stem of exsibildrc, 
f. ex- out+ scbtldre to hiss : see Sibilant.] tram. 
To hiss off the stage. 

1601 Bp. Barlow Defence 6 Cardinal Allen hath long since 
exibilated this rash illation. 1637 Gillespie Eitg. Pop. 
Cerent, m. iv. 58 He is to be ignominiously exsibilat. 2722- 
1800 in Bailey. 

• Exsibilation (eks,sibilft-j3n). rare. [n. of ac- 
tion f. L. exstbtldre : see prec.] The action of hissing 
off the stage ; ignominious rejection. Alsoyfc. 

1640 Bp. Hall Eptse . ir. xix, So many ages of exsibiiation. 
X 72 j in Bailey vol. II. 1842 De Quincey Pagan Orac. Wks. 
Vlll. 184 note, The brief exsibiiation from the stage by the 
stem Roman of all Greek testimony. 

Exsiccant (eksrkant), a. and sb. ? Oos. [ad. 
L. exsiccdnt-em , pr. pple. of exsiccdrc : see Exsic- 
cate z>.] 

A. adj . Drying, having the power or quality of 
drying up. 

1657 Rumsey Org. Salutis Ep. Ded. (1659) iS The exsic- 
cant quality it hath to dry up the crudities of the stomach. 
1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, vi. v. 422 Some dry or ex- 
siccant Medicine. 1755 in Johnson. 1832 in Webster. 

B. sb. An exsiccant drug or medicine. 

1676 Wiseman Chirnrg. Treat . iv. iv. 296, I caused his 
knee to be^ fomented with Discutients and Exsiccants. 

t Exsiccate, ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 exiccat, 

7 exc-, exsiccat, S exiccate. [ad. L. exsiccat - pa. 
pple. of cxsiccdre : see next.] Dried, dried up. 

1545 RaYnolD Byrth Mankynde 61 So that the preuy 
passage be left exiccat and Dryc. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. 
Antiq. (1658) 53 They were not ulcerous, exsiccate or im- 
postumated. 1663 J.^ Spencer Prodigies (1665) 42 The 
heated and exsiccate Air. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide^ MS.) 11. 
747 O let me. .think The fountains of thy eyes are exiccate. 
fig. 1622 J. Adernethy Chr. Treat. Phys. Soul yi. 81 So 
in the spirituall hardnesse, the liquor of grace, of light, and 
of reason is exciccat. 

Exsiccate (e-ksikek, eksi-kv't), v. Also 6 
esc-, exiccate, 7-S exiccate. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ex(s)iccare, f. cx- (see Ex- pref .1) + siccus dry.] 

1 . trans. To dry, make dry, absorb or remove 
all moisture from ; to drain (a spring) dry ; to dry 
up (moisture). 

J 54 S Raynold Byrth Mankynde 56 Let her auoyde such 
ihynges the which shold exiccat. .her. 1563 T. Gale Anti- 
dot .. h. 11 These ij vnguentes are excellent in exciccatipg 
eriripelas. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. H. vi. 171 Bodies 
..that have been exsiccated into Mummy. 1670 Plot 
Staffords), c. (16S6) 87 The Spring near the Church . . has 
been sometimes exsiccated. 1707 J. Mortimer Hush. vil. i. 
<1708) 228 Heats and Droughts . . exsiccate and waste the 
moisture and vegetative Nature of the Earth. 1809 Pearson 
InPhil. 7ni«^.XClX.327 This dissolution being exsiccated 
greiv liquid on exposure to air. 

absol.^ 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 67 Cortex 
Guaiaci hath the same vertue. .but cxsiccateth much more. 
1627-47 Feltham Resolves 209 Ayre exsiccates & drawes 
to itself. 

2 . intr. for refl. To dry up, lose all moisture. 

1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies n. xii. 321 ’Tis a question worth 

while, adds he, how they can exsiccate. 

Hence Exsiccated, ppl. a., Exsiccating vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

. 3620 Venner Via Recta vi. 106 They are of a more exiccat- 
ing nature. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 68 The 
exsiccated powder, .ascends not unto the Loadstone. 1669 
WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 3 By the heat of the Sun, or 
exsiccating power of the Air. 1799 G. Smith Labor. I. 427. 
Throw common exsiccated salt in it. 1872 O. W. Holmes 
Poet Breakf.-t. ix. That exsiccated.. organism. 

Exsiccation (eksik^i-Jan). Forms : 6 exsic- 
catione, 7 exiccation, exsiccasion, *}- exsic- 
cation. [ad. L. ex si cedti on-em , n. of action f. 
exsiccare : see Exsiccate v. Cf. Fr. exsiccation .] 
The action of drying what is moist; complete 
removal or absorption of moisture; thoroughly 
dried condition, absolute dryness. 

.3599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physickc 10/2 Exsicca- 
tione of the Rheumes. 1614 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 
478 Som also think it causeth exsiccation (As of the Bloud) 
of Seed of generation. 1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 23 Let 
wine be moderately vsed, that neither. . exiccation, or drunk- 
ennesse follow. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh.q$ For exsiccation of 
wounds. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 467 Neither is an 
absolute degree of exsiccation in any wise necessary. # 1826 
Blackw, Mag. XX. 324 The exsiccation of the pond in ot. 
James’s Park. 1832 Lyell Princ. Gcol. II. 202 The aerial 
current .^.arrives in a state of complete exsiccation at Peru. 

Exsiccative (e’ksikritiv, eksjsi'kativ), a. and 
sb. Forms : 5 exsiecatif, 6-7 exiccative, (6 
excicatiue), 7-8 exs-(exss-)iccative. [ad. med.L. 
exsiccativus, f. L. exsic care : see Exsiccate. Cf. 
F r . exsiecatif (Co tgr.).] 

A. adj. Tending to make dry or to produce 
dryness, having the power or quality of drying up. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. B.)87 A medycine mundy- 
ficatyff & exsiecatif. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. it. 55 Vertue, 
alteratiue, resoluative, and excicatiue.* 3657 Tomlinson 


R emu’s Disp. 378* Zopissa . . is more efficaciously exsic- 
cative. 1735 in Johnson. 1834 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. An exsiccative medicine or substance. 
1562 Bulleyn Dial. Soarnes # Chir. 28 a, I will giue you 
the difference of exiccatiues, or drying Simples. 3675 Evelyn 
Terra {1729) 24 If too moist, apply Exssiccatives. 1765 
Uttiv. Mag. XXXVII. 355/2 Incrustatives and exsiccatives, 
as myrrh, aloes. 

Exsiccator (e*ksikritoi). [agent-n. f. L. ex- 
siccare : see Exsiccate.] (See quots.) 

3873 Watts Ftnvnes’ Client. 47 Such an apparatus. .is 
called an Exsiccator. 1882 — Diet. Client ., Exsiccator, a 
drying apparatus, consisting of an enclosed space containing 
substances which rapidly absorb moisture, such as oil of 
vitriol, dry chloride of calcium, etc. 
tf Exsi'cce, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. exsicc-dre.] 
= Exsiccate. 


1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 264 The juice, .is exsicced, 
formed into lumps, and preserved. 

Exsolution : see Exolution. 

Exspect, obs. form of Expect. 

Exspiration, obs. form of Expiration. 

t Exspoi‘ 1 , v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 expoyl. [ad. 
L. exspolidre (see next) after Spoil vi] trans. To 
despoil. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20S b, Spoylynge hym 
of his pray, .expoylyng the princes and potestates of hell. 

t Exspolia'tion. Obs. In 7 expoliation. 
[ad. L. ex (s) folia ti on-em , n. of action f. ex(s)po- 
lidre to spoil, f. ex- (see Ex- preff) + spoliare to 
strip, f. spolium spoil.] The action of spoiling; 
the stripping (a person) of his clothes or of his 
spoil ; a stripping off or removal. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall Contempt. N. T. iv. xxxii, A cruel 
expoliation begins that violence. .merciless soldiers. .strip 
thee naked. 1631 Biggs New Disp. P 205 A subitaneous 
expoliation of the powers. 2678 R. R[ussell] Gebcr 1. ii. 
6 The Expoliation of Accidents. 

f Exspuate, Cl. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 exp-, [f. L. 
exspu-ere to spit out + -ate 2 .] Spit out, ejected. 

1604 Chapman Byrons Conspir. 11. Plays 1873 II. 204 A 
poor and expuate humour of the Court. 

Exspuition (ekspi^i-Jan). Also 7-9 expui- 
tion. [ad. L. cxspuilion-em , n. of action f. ex- 
spttercy f. cx- out + spitcre to spit. Cf. F. exspui- 
tion. ] The action of spitting out from the mouth. 
Const, of. Also transf and concr. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 122 Whose office was .. the 
potation of the same aliment, expuition, and locution. 1739 
Darwin in Phil. Trans. LI. 527 That these haemorrhages 
were from the pulmonary artery . . appears from the sudden 
exspuition. 1852-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1247/2 A sort of 
expuition. 

t Exsputa*tion. Obs. rare- l . In 7 exputa- 
tion. [f. L. ex{s)piit- ppl. stem of ex{s~)pucrc (see 
prec.) + -ATION.] The action of spitting out. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 710 It cures.. the exputa- 
tion of virulent humours through the mouth. 

tExspu'te, v. Obs. rare— 1 . In S expute. 
[f. L. exspdt- ppl. stem of exspuere : see Exspu- 
ition.] trans. To spit out. 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gynin. (1705) 198, I spit Blood, and 
exputed a viscous tough Matter. 

Exsputory (ekspm’teri), a. rare— 1 , [f. L. 
exsput - (see prec.) + -ory.] lit. and fig. That is 
spit out or ejected. 

1784 Cowfer Let. to Unwin 20 Nov., I cannot immedi- 
ately recollect theexsputory lines. 

t Exsquamate, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7-S ex- 
squamraato. [f. Ex- prefX + L. squam-a scale 
+ -ate 3.] intr. Of a bone, etc. : To scale off or 
come off in scales ; to desquamate, exfoliate. 

1684 tr. Bmiet’s Merc. Comfit, xm. 394 Bones must ex- 
squammate and be taken out, when they are corrupt. 

Bxstaney, var. of Extancy, Obs. 

Exstant, obs. form of Extant. 

Exstatic, -al, obs. ff. Ecstatic, -al. 

Exsteme, obs. form of Esteem. 

1507 May ff Jane 201 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 128, I exsteme 
verely Euery man of them was the more redy. 

t Exste'rcorate, "J. Obs. 1-are- 1 . In 7-8 ex- 
ter corate. [f. ppl. stem of late L. cxstcrcorare, 
f. ex- out + slercor-, stercus dung.] 

a. trans. To eject as dang. b. intr. To carry 
out dung. Hence Exstercora’tion. 

1609 Davies Holy Road (Grosart 1876! ao Shall euer Flesh 
raxtercorate her filth Thee to annoy? 1636-81 Blount 
Glossotrr., Extercorate , to carry forth dung. 1092-1732 
Coles, Exstercoratc. 3727 Bailey vol. II, Extercoration. 

t Exsti'Il, V. Obs. In 7-9 extill. [ad. L. ex- 
still-are, f. ex- out + stillarc to drop, f. stilla a drop.] 
a intr. To drop or trickle ont ; to come out in 
drops b. trans. To send out in drops ; to exude. 

,6si Chatu-ETON Efhcs. 4 ■ Cimm. Matrons (1668) ^o 
Sweat, extilling from the pores of her snow-wh. e skm. 
1647 Tomlinson Renou’s Dtsp. 379* That which ext ills first, 
is more fluid and humid. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) =33 Out 
of this aperture will extill a limpid and clear water. .So* 
Med 7 ml- XII. 40 A yellowish.. juice extilled. 1819 H. 
Busk Pestr iv. 145 Myrtle and balsam rich extilling gum. 

+ Exstilla-tion. Obs. Also 7 extinction, 
fn of action f. L. exslillare : see prec.] The ac- 
tion of dropping out or falling down in drops 

160s Timme Quersit. I. xiii. 57 Sundry. cohobations and ex- 
Y, nations. ,-[3 Deekam Phys. Theol. ill. 1. 64 They Seemed 


..to be made by an..Exstillation of some petrifying j’uices 
out of the rocky Earth. 

t Esstiliati'ticras, a. Obs. rare - l . [f. L. 

exstillat - ppl. stem of ex stillarc (see Exstill) + 
-itiol'S.] That drops or trickles out. 

2657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 6So Extillatitious liquor, 
t Exstrmnlate, v. Obs. Also 7 extimu- 
late. [f. L. cxstimuldt- ppl. stem of exstimu- 
Idre , f. ex- + stimulare : see Stimulate.] trans. 
To stimulate to activity (organs or faculties); to 
provoke (appetites or desires) ; to spur on, incite 
(persons). Const, to. 

2603 Sir C. Heydon fud. Astrol. xx. 425 The Sunne .. 
extimulateth all creatures to the acte of propagation. 2672 
H. Stubbie Justif. Dutch IVar 33 The King..extimulated 
by Ambition. 1683 A. Snape Anat. Horse 1. xv. (16S6) 32 
It serves, .to exstimulate the Guts. 

absol. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vil. vii. 353 Opium 
..is conceived to extimulate unto venery. 

t Esstimulailion, Obs. Also 7 extim-. [n. 
of action f. exstimulare (see prec. and -ation).] 
Stimulation, incitement ; stimulating property. 

2626 Bacon Sylva §842 The Aire, .maketh Things insipid, 
and without any Extimulation. _ 2634 H. L’Estrange 
Ckas. I. (1655)118 To allay the boiling extimulations of their 
own, rarely of others lusts. 2637 Reeve God s Plea 229 Re- 
pentance doth exhibit.. all the. .instigations, extimulations, 
that should make God propense to favour. 2722-2800 in 
Bailey. 

f Exstrmulatory, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 7 
extimulatory. [f. L. cxstimuldt - ppl. stem of 
exstimulare (see Exstimulate) + -ory.] Tend- 
ing to stimulate ; of stimulating nature. 

2637 Reeve God's Plea 120 God’s messages, .are not. .ex- 
timulatoiy, instigator)', and impulsory. 

EsstipTilate (eksistrpy/l/t), a. Bot. [f. Ex- 
pre/. 1 + L. slipul-a stalk (see Stipule) 4* -ate 2 .] 
Having no stipules. 

[2793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Exslipulatus. ] 2830 Lindlcy 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 53 Shrubs with alternate, .exstipulate leaves. 
1870^ Bentley Bot. 228 When the stipules are absent, it is 
exstipulate. 

Exstirpation, obs. form of Extirpation. 
Exstr aught, var. of Extr aught, Obs. 
Exstrophy (e-kstrJfi). Path. Also extrophy. 
[mod. ad. assumed Gr. *(K<TTpo<pta, f. be-, out 
(see Ex- preff) + orpotp- ablaut-form of the root of 
arpitp-civ to turn. Cf. Fr. exstrophic. The proper 
spelling according to the analogy of Gr. derivatives 
would be ecstrophy. ] A turning inside out of a 
part ; esp. a congenital malformation in which the 
bladder appears to be turned inside out. 

2836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 391/2 Extrophy of the bladder. 
2873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 642 A case of exstrophy of 
the bladder. 

f Exstru-ct, v. Obs. Also 7-S extruct. [f. L. 
ex(s)truct- ppl. stem of ex(s)tniere, f. ex- + stntere 
to pile up, build.] trans. To build or pile up. 

c 2534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 222 In the 
abbey of Glastonburie was exstructed for Arthur a magnifi- 
cent sepulchre. 2637 Tomlinson Raton's Disp. 216 It is 
expedient that we extruct a Shop for the student in the 
Pharmaceutical Art. 2753 in Johnson. 

Hence + Exstru'cted ppl. a. 

2647 H. Moke Poems 262 Those fair extructed loads Of 
carved stone, a 1763 Byrom Remarks Horace ir. m. xvii, 
These high extructea spires. 

t ExstrU'Ction. Obs. In 7 extruefcion. 
[ad. L. cx{fi)tructidn-em, n. of action f. cx{s)lruere : 
see prec.] The action of building up. 

2632 Gaule Magastront. xxvi, The order of extructfon. 
2663 Ciiarleton Chor. Gigant. 57 The honour of it’s Ex- 
tinction. 2663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 22S We meet . . 
not so much as with the least pieces of broken Crags, of the 
Extruction of the Danes. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 

t Exstru’ctive, a. Obs. rare - 1 . In 6 ex- 
tractive. [f. L. cx{s)tmct- ppl. stem of cx{s)truere 
(see Exstruct) + : ive.] Tending to build up. 

2380 Fulke Answ. Frar inf’s Declar. 41 Papistry is both 
affirmative and extructive of al wickednes. 2818 in Todd. 
2832 in Webster. 

f Exstru*ctor. Obs.~ 0 In 8 extructor. [a. 

L. ex[s)truc!or, agent-n. f. cx{s)trutre : sec Ex- 
struct.] One who builds up, a builder. 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 2773 in Ash. 
t Exsuccate, V. Obs. rare ~ 1 . [f. L. exsuc- 
cat- ppl. stem of exsuccdre ( cx{s)ucdre) to deprive 
of juice, f. exsuceus: see Exsuccous.] trans. To 
deprive of juice ; to suck dry. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 207 Your distemper, your exsiccat- 
ing, and your exsuccating yourselves. 

+ Exsucca’tion. obs. rare— 1 , [n. of action 
f. L. exsuccdre : see prec.] The action of driving 
off juice. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 416 The Cassava Root.. by Ex- 
succation and Baking alone, proves, .wholesome. 

Exsucccnis (eks t sp'k3s), a. _ Also in 7 exuc- 
cous. [f. L. exsucc-us without juice, f. cx- (see Ex- 
preff) + succus (siicus) juice + -ous.] Without 
juice, sapless. Alsoy%*. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, ir. vi. 99 That which U 
brought exuccous and dry unto us. 2672 — Lett. Friend 
xv. (1S81) 238 Most Men expected to find a consumed Kell 
. . in' this exuccous corps- *818 Q. Rev. XVIII. 235 A 
hard, dry, ‘exsuccous’ style of writing. 1822 Blacfr.v . 
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EXTEMPORAL. 


EXSTJCTION. 


Mag. X. 561 The clouds hung like exsuccous sponges in 
the sky. 

Essnctioa (ekstf'kpn). Also 7 exaction. 
[n. of action f. L. exsugcre, f. ex- out + stigere to 
suck. Cf. Suction.] The action of sucking out, 
csp. the drawing out (air) by an air-pump. 

1660 Boyle Kciv Exp. Pkys. Meek. Proem 5 The exsuc- 
tion of Air. 17x3 Derham Pkys. ThccL Z foot it. , In the Air- 
pump . . [some] Animals . . die in less than half a Minute, 
counting from the very first Exsuction. 1832 in Webster ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Exsudate, obs. form of Exudate. 

Exsufflate, v. Obs \ exc. Hist. [[. L. exsuffdt- 
ppl. stem of exsuffldre , f. ex- Q\\t + stiff! are to blow 
up, f. sub- up + Jldre to blow.] traits . To blow 
out, blow away, also spec. : see Exsufflation* 2. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 44 Volatil salts .. being 
exufilated to the heart produce syncopees. 1884 E. B. 
Tylor in Science IV. 547 The exorcising such a demon is 
practised by white men as a religious rite, even including 
the act of exsufflating it, or blowing it away, 
t Exsuffla*tion. Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. mod.L. 
cxsufflditon-cm , n. of action f. exsuffldre : see prec. 
Cf. Fr. exsufflation .] 

1 . The action of blowing out; an instance of it. 
1620 Vennf.r Via Recta (1650) 310 Let not with Jesse dili- 
gence the superfluities of the nose by exsufflation. a 1626 
Bacon Physiol. Rein. Wks. 1727 VII. 209 It will fly up- 
wards over the helm, by a kind of exsufflation, without 
vapouring. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Pis. by Expect, xvi. 
124 Such offensive Ebullitions and Exufffations. 1775 in Ash. 

b. cotter. That which is snuffled up. 

1 666 C. Harvey Morb. Angl. iv. 45 Those .. exufffations 
crowding into the sphere of the cranium do create most 
dreadful Head-akes. 

2 . Eccl. The action of blowing, performed by the 
priest upon a child or grown person at baptism, by 
way of exorcising the devil, or by the person bap- 
tized in token of renouncing the devil. 

1502 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de \V. 1506) 1. iii. 17 By y c 
exsuilacyon y fc the preest doth upon y c chylde. 1584 R. 
Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. xxiv. -571 The right order of ex- 
orcisme. .requireth that exsufflation. .be doone toward the 
west. 1709 J. Johnson Clcrgym. Vade M. 11. 267 The ex- 
orcisms and exsufflations made by the priest on persons to 
be baptized. 1858 Sat. Rev. 31 July 103 The old Mumbo 
Jumbo of * unchristianizing the Legislature' must not be 
consigned to the eternal limbo.. without a parting exsuffla- 
tion. 

t Exstvffle, v. Obs. [ad. L. exsufflarc. see 
Exsufflate.] trails. To breathe upon (see prec. 2). 

1610 Holland Ir. Camden's Ur it. t. 768 They, .were . . 
exorcised, and exsuffled with sundry ceremonies, 
t ExsrrfBicate, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 exuf- 
flicato. [app. an arbitrary formation on Exsuf- 
fl ate. I-lanmer 1 744 proposed to read exsuffolale, 
{ram It. sttffolare ‘ to whistle, to bizze, to whizze ’ 
(Florio) ; this was adopted by some later editors.] 

? Puffed up, inflated, ‘windy’. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. ill. iii. iSr Such exsu/hicate, and blotv’d 
Surmises. 

+ ExsuriFolate, a. Obs. (See prec.) 

1744 Hanmer Shaks. Othello m. iii. [see Exsufflicate]. 
1773 J. Ross Eratricide (MS.)n. 301 Solacing his Joy.. with 
proud speech exsuflolate and fell. 

+ Exstrperable, a. Obs.-° Also exuper- 
flblo. [n<L L. cx(s)upcrdbitis, f. ex(s)uperdre : see 
Exsupeiiate and -able.] That may be surpassed, 
excelled, or conquered. 

2655-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-18 00 in Bailey. 

Hence i 4 Exsxrporableness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Ex up era b ten css. 

t Exsxrperance. Obs, Also 7-S exuperance. 
[a. F, exsttpcrance (Montaigne), ad. L, ex{s)upe- 
raittia, n. of state f. cx{s)upcrant-cm, pr. pple. of 
ex{s)upcrdrc : see Eksuteuate.] The condition or 
fact of exceeding ; superabundance, excess. 

2603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1256 The excesse of Ncte 
and Mcse by arithmeticall proportion,' sheweth the exuper- 
ances in equal} partie. 1607 Torse cl Eour-f. Roasts 42S 
Until the like exsuperance ofbloud come unto the same place 
again. 264$ Digby Pat. Bodies x. § 8. 83 The exuperance 
of the density of A to water is 10 degrees. 2682 Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mor. (1756)85 Nor will his attributes admit 
of expressions above their own exuberances, 
f b. As a title of honour. Obs. 

1609 [see Exscript]. 

c. cotter. That which is in excess ; that which 
towers above other things. Const, of. 

1635 Hcywood Hierarch. 11. Comm. 86 Simpllcitie is sole 
..Prince and Ex-Supcrance of all things that nave being. 

t Exsuperancy. Obs. In 7 erup-. [ad. L. 
ex[s\upenmtia : see prcc. and -ancy.] = prec. 

2638 Wilkins AVw World 1. (iCSA rr; The Exuperancy 
of the Light in the other parts. 1647 M. Hudson Div. 
Right Govt. j. iv. 19 That over-plus and exuperancle of 
Manna. 

tExsirperant, a. Obs. In 7-S exuperant. 
[ad. L. ex{s)uferant-em, pr. pplc. of exsuperarc : 
see next.] Excessive, superabundant. 

*60 4 T. Wright Passions v. s£$ Exuberant 111 wiJ. i6*o 
IUkkough Metk.Phytick vm. (1619)455 The great exuperant 
heat. 2727-32 Bailey voL II, Exuferant. 

+ Uxstrp crate, v. Obs. Also 8 exuperate. 
[L L. exis'tt/crdt- ppl. stem of ex(f)ufxrdre t f. ex- 
+ stipe rare to rise above, f. super above.] 


1 . traits. To overtop, surpass, excel ; to overcome. 
1559 W. E[lderton] Pangs of Love (Percy Soc.) I. 28 

Good Jady, let no wilfulnesbe Exuperate your bewtie, then, 
To slaye the hertes, that ycld and crave. 2568 C. Watson 
Polyb. 56 Yet hath she [Fortune] wrought nothing which 
exsuperateth . . these in our dayes. x6io Barrouch Meth . 
Ptiysick tv. v. (1639) 228 It may exuperate and overcome the 
rottennesse. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 230 Nectar 
. .exuperates all your Wines. 2722-2800 in Bailey. 

2. intr. {See quo'..) 

1623 Cockeram 11, To abound, exuperate . 

+ Exsup er a/tion . Obs. rare — K In 7-8 exu- 
peration. [ad. L. ex {s) u per at ion- em, n. of action 
f. ex{s)upcrdre : see prec.] The action of surpass- 
ing or exceeding (due limits) ; exaggeration. 

1623 in Cockeram. 2657 J. Smith My si . Rhct. A iij b, 
Hyperbole , Exuperation. 1722-2800 in Bailey. 

Essnrge (eks^thids). Also 6 exurge. [ad. 
L. ex{s s urg-ere , f. ex - + surgere ( surrigere ) to 
rise.] intr. To rise up, start out. 

2578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 25 A certaine roughnes, 
whence springeth and exurgeth a valiaunt long Muscle. 
2868 Whitman Chants Democratic Poems 209 All doctrines 
. .exsurge from you. 

tEsstl'rgeiioe. Obs.-* In 7 exurg-. [f. L. 
cx{s)urgentcm : see next and -ence.] The action 
of rising or coming into view. 
a 1691 Baxter cited by Worcester 1846, Exurgencc. 
Exsurgent (eks,si>Md3ent), a. In 7 exurgent. 
[ad. L. ex{s)urgenl-em , pr. pple. of ex[s)urgere\ 
see Exsukge.] J* a. Arising, emerging, b. Rising 
up above the rest. 

a. 2619 Favour Antiquit. Triumphing 536 Determining 
exurgent controuersies in a Synod. 

b. 2846 Dana Zooph . (2848) 404 The centre of the cells 
exsurgent. 

*t Exsrrscitate, Obs . rare — 1 . In 6-8 

exuscitate. [f. L. ex(f)uscitai- ppl. stem of ex- 
(s)itscitdre t f. ex- + suscitdre to raise, rouse, awaken.] 
trans . To rouse up, awaken. 

2574 N ewton Health Mag. 65 Slepe after meate . . is thought 
. . to stir up and exuscitate the powers. 2623 Cockeram, 
Exuscitate , to wake up out of sleep. 2721-2800 in Bailey. 

t Exsiuscita'tion. Obs. rare- 1 . Also 8 
exus-. [ad. L. cx{s)uscitdtioii-em 3 n. of action f. 
ex{s)usciidre\ see prec.] The action of rousing up. 

1692 H. Hallywell Excell. Mor. Virtue 54 Virtue is. .an 
exsuscitation and raising up of .. Intellectual Principles. 
2722-1800 in Bailey. 

!) Exta (e*ksta). [L. ex ta in same sense.] See 
quot. 1S84; spec. (Antiqi) the entrails of a victim 
from which auguries were taken by soothsayers. 

1663 J. Spencer Prophecies (1665) 23 Diviners by the 
Smoke, the Exta, the Incense on the Altar. 2730-6 in 
Bailey (folio). 2855 Smedley Occult Sciences 152 None of 
the ‘exta however favourable they might have been, were 
of the slightest avail. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex. t Exta, the vis- 
cera of the chest, originally. Also, occasionally used for the 
abdominal viscera, especially the bowels, 
t Extable. —Acceptable (Hal.). (?) 

2545 Lisle to Hen. VIII in St.Papers (1830) I. 815 Suche 
news, .as shalbe extable unto the same. 

Extacie, -c y, obs. if. Ecstasy. 

+ Exta'int, V. Obs. rare — *. [f. OF. exiaint, 
pa. pple. of ex-, estaindre (Fr. eteindre) L. 
cxstiugucre : see Extinguish.] trans. To ex- 
tinguish. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xti. 4927 Pes, )>at we proffer our pouer 
to extaint. 

+ E 'stance* Obs. rare — l . [ad. L. ex{s)tanlia , 
n. of state f. cx(s)tant-ein f pr. pple. of ex{s)tdrc : 
see Extant.] Emergence. 

2682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 127 He . .who hath 
in his intellect the ideal existences of things, and entities 
before their extances. 

+ £*xtancy. Obs. [f. as prec.: see -ancy.] 
The fact, quality, or state of standing out or being 
protuberant ; also concr. a protuberance. 

2644 Digby. Nat. Bodies xxv. (2658)284 When water falleth 
out of the skie, it hath all the little corners or extancies of its 
body grated off by the air. 2662 Evelyn Chalccgr. (1769) 
107 One may express to the eve . . the relievo or cxtancie of 
objects. _ 2667 iJoyLE Or/g. Eorjues j- Qua/. 36 The little 
Exstancles by their Figure resisted a little the Motion of our 
Finder. 2689 Evelyn Let. 12 Aug. in Mem. (18S9) III. 
441 The filing, sharpnes, and due cxtancie [ printed extanic], 
varnish, & other rnarkes necessary to be critically skill'd in. 
Extant (c*kstrcnt, ekstarnt), a. and sb. Forms : 
6 extaunt, (7 extent\ 7-S exstant, 5- extant, 
[ad. L. ex{s)taut-cm, pr. pplc. of ex[s)tdre to stand 
forth, be prominent, be visible, exist, f. ex- out + 
stare to stand. Cf. Fr. extant . ] 

A. adj. 

1 . Standing out or above any surface ; projecting, 
protruding, protuberant, arch. 

3545 Raynold Byrth Mankynd jio After that the parte 
extante or the knot of the nauyll is fallen, etc. x 65 oJer. 
Taylor Duct. Dubit. it. ii. rule vL § 30 An image, .contains 
. . all sorts of representations, flat or extant. 1669 Boyle 
Conin.^ Xnv Exp. 1. (1682) 166 77 ie Plug was extant above 
the orifice^of the vessel. 1766 Entick London IV. 205 In 
St. Paul's it is extant out 01 the wall. 1791 CowtER Iliad 
tv. 174 Neck and barb observing from the Ilesh Extant. 2814 

I Cary Dante Xit. 226. 2842 Borrow Ziucali (1843) J. t. vil 
226 Its naked body half extant from the coarse blanket. 

2 . Standing forth to view; in early use, with 


phrase Extant to the sight, to be seen : prominent, 
conspicuous, manifest. Now arch. rare. 

2557 Order of Hasp Rails F v The same booke is ordered, 
extant to be seene. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (28261 
155 There are yet extant to the eie, the ruined walles of an 
auncient fortification. 2627 F. E Hist. Edxv. II {x$ So' a* 
Old Quarrels are ript up, to make his spleen more extant. 
2677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 05. 2863 King lakh 

Crimea (1877) IV. xii. 27 S The truth should be visibly 
extant. 

+ 3 . Existing so as to he publicly seen, found, or 
got at ; accessible, get-at-able. Obs. 

1555 Lydgate's Citron. Troy To Rdr., Whose bokes. .were 
not of long extant, yet at the last beyng found at Athencs 
have [etc.]. 1638 Penkethman Artach . Civ, He., may 

with the assistance of the Constable seise all the Bread ex- 
tant at the Bakers house. 

4 . In existence ; existing, t Of time : Present. 
arch, i* Of a fashion, etc. : In vogue, current. 

2561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 18 b, Among so manifold 
miserable afflictions of the Jewes. .they [the tables of God’s 
covenant] remained still safe and extant. 1581 Lambardf. 
Eiren. 11. v. (1588) 192 Other matters not extant in the booke 
of the Termes. 2590 Swinburn Testaments 280 The aliena- 
tion made before the condition were extant or accomplished. 
<12593 H. Smith Whs. (1867) II. 206 Lookhow many Heresies 
are extant in the church. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. tv, v. 16S 
In this extant moment. x 6 x 8 Wither Motto , l A T cc Cure * 
<1633) 545 The fashions that last extant be. 2630 Prynne 
Anti-Annin. 126 There is notan Arminian, a Pelagian this 
day extant. 1709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 66 p 1 The 
most proper Form of Words that were ever extant in any.. 
Language. 1822 MissMitford in L’Estrange Life Il.vii. 
252 If routes and reviews had been extant in Shakespeare's 
time. 2835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot, v. 029 A religious com- 
munity.. everywhere extant. 18^9 STOVEL^Crfw/Fi- Nicest. 
Introd. 10 Cromwell, Vane, and their companions were extant. 

b. Continuing to exist ; that has escaped the 
ravages of time, still existing. 

2582 J. Bell II addon's A nsw. Qsor. 462 b, In the same 
Church is extaunt the Altar whereupon he prayd. 26x0 A. 
Cooke Pope Joan in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 57, I say, 
there are few of his works extant ; and in those which are 
extant, he shews no gall against the popes. 2634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 291 She leapes into . . fire, which leaves 
nothing extant save fame and ashes. 1792 Boswell John- 
son an. 1745-6, None of his letters during those years are 
extant. 2848 Lytton Harold j. iv, The Roman temple, 
extant in the time of Geoffry of Monmouth. 2864 Bowen 
Logic xii. 384 These fossils do not differ more from the 
extant types. 2874 Green Short Hist. i. 7 The only ex- 
tant British account is that of the monk Gildas. 

• + 13 . sb. a. An extant copy (cf. Extat). b. 
pi. Remains. Obs. 

2592 tr. Julius on Rev. xi. y There is an extant of that matter 
written by the same Boniface, a 1659 Cleveland Poor 
Cavalier 40 Now Peace be with thy Dust.. For the next 
motion to a Calm. .Will thy poor Extants into prices tear. 

Extascie, -ase, -asie, -asy, obs. ff. Ecstasy. 
t E'Xtat. Obs. rare \ [subst. use of L. ex- 
(s)tat it stands forth, 3rd pers. sing. pres. t. of exstdre 
(see Extant).]' ? A recorded example. 

2625 Bp. Mountagu App. C cesar 124 There is no such 
Extat of any Generali Councell. 

Extatic, -al, obs. ff. Ecstatic, -al. 
Exteame, obs. form of Esteem. 
Extemporal (ekste'mporal), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. extempordl-is arising oat of the moment, 
f. ex tempore : see Extempore, Cf. Temporal.] 

1 . Done, said, or conceived on the spur of the 
moment ; not premeditated or studied beforehand ; 
impromptu; off-hand. 

1570 Levins A fan ip. 24 Ex temporal! cxtemporalis. *577 

Holinsh ed IV. 225 Hirmaiestiesextcmporall oration. 

2607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. in. vi, Aduuing you to.. ex* 
temporal! execution. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxiv. 402 He . . 
makes a difficulty how the people can joyne tliir hearts to 
extemporal prayers, 1753 Adventurer No. 81 An extern* 
poral poem in praise ol the city. 1836 J. Keble Sermojn 
. viii. Postscript (*848', The light cxtemporal way in which 
many reject it. 1857 De Quincey R. Bentley Wks. > H. 
224 Bentley sat down and wrote cxtemporal emendations on 
three hundred and twenty-three passages in the Fragment** 
+ b. Of a person : Speaking, able or given to 
speak, extempore. Obs. 

2588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. v. 31 b, An affect of an 
extemporall Rhetor. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. \. it. *Sp A«i*t 
me some extemporall god of Rime. 2596 Edio. Ill , tv.jw 
60 He cannot pray without the book ; I think him no divine 
cxtemporal. 262* Donne Serin. 15 Sept. 67 Those Preache** 
..arc not ignorant, vnleamed, extemporall men. *636 
Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 742/1 Many foolish things fail 
from wise men, if they speak in haste, or be cxtemporal. 

t c. Of faculty or habit : Pertaining to, or con* 
cerucd with, extempore speech or action. Obs. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. iCamdcn) 7 M. Lcwins extern* 
poml faculti is better then M. Becons is. <22605 Stow in 
D’lsraeli Cur. Lit. (2E66) 228 He had a wondrous, plentiful 
pleasant, ex temporal wit. 26=4 Wotton Archit . in bet: q. 
Wet ton. (1685)67 The Judging must flow from anextem- 
porol Habit. 264a Bp. Durham Presentment of Schismatic 

24 Their extemporall faculty w rk they hragge of. 

f 2 . Made for the occasion. Obs. ’■ 

1622-5 Bp. Hall Contempt. O. T. xx. i», Having now 
erectedan extemporall throne. . 

Hence *f* Ext ompo rally adv., in an cxtemporal 
manner; impromptu, f Exte'mporalncss, the 
quality of being cxtemporal ; the faculty of speak' 
ing extempore. 

*577 G. IIakvey Letterdk. (Camden* 5.1 A fe»« driica^* 
poetical! devisee of Mr. G. H. extern poral I y written by '‘!-l 
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EXTEMPORY, 


EXTEMPORALITY. 


3592 Shaks. I'ci:. Sj- Ad. S36 She . . sings extemporally a 
wofull dlttie. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenins' Gale Lat. Uni. § 694 
Hee . .[is called] Eloquent. . especially if hee bee ready even 
to extemporalness. 3674 A. G. Quest, cone. Oath of Allc* 
3 1 Any other remedy than what true Reason . . will extem- 
porally dictate in such an occasion, 

+ Exte-mporality. Obs.-” [f. l. exian- 
poral-itas : see -JTt.] Extemporariness ; the faculty 
of extemporaneous speaking. 

3656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 3775 in Ash. 

i Extemporanean, a. Obs. [f. as next + 
-an.] = next. 

3623 Bukton A not. Mel. Democr. 9 Those other faults of 
•Barbarisine, Ijoricke dialecte, extemporanean stile. 3693 
Woon A tli. Oxon. H. 184 He was accounted .. a ready or 
extemporanean speaker. 

Extemporaneous (ekste=mpoiv‘-nfts), a. [f. 
late L. extemporaitc-ns (in some texts of Quintilian 
for extemporalis ; f. cx tempore : see Extempore) 
+ -ous. Cf. F. ex temporani^ 

1. Not premeditated or studied, off-hand, extem- 
pore ; esp. of discourse, prayer, etc. Rarely of a 
person : Speaking extempore ; also, inclined to 
promptness of action. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1673 Boyle Excell. Thcol. 
AVks. IV. 54 If it happen fas it often will in extempo- 
raneous discourse) that a philosopher be not rightly under- 
stood. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 124 This cannot be 
done in extemporaneous effusions; and therefore there must 
be forms premeditated. 1812 Religionism 60 Extempora- 
neous pulpiteers, your text Prepare. 1825 Ed. Cockburn 
Menu 418 He seldom utters an extemporaneous word. His 
habit is to have every thing written, to the very letter. 
1847 L. Hunt Afen i Women, <$• B. II. x. 230 Ladies of an 
extemporaneous tum of mind. 1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. 
I. £59 There might be a revised liturgy which should not 
exclude extemporaneous prayer. 1863 Robinson in Macm. 
Mag. Mar. 416 Extemporaneous preaching is., best adapted 
to interest and amuse the hearers. 

2. Made for the occasion, hastily erected or pre- 
pared. Of a medicine : Needing to be prepared 
at the time of prescription ; opposed to officinal. 
So extemporaneous practice . 

1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Water Germander , [It is] 
somewhat strange, that it is not oftner met with in extem- 
poraneous Practise. 1727 Ibid. s. v. Cup Moss , Mosses . . 
have never obtain’d officinal or extemporaneous prescription. 
17S4 Warburton Ld. Bolingbrokc's Philos. ii. (1756) 72 His 
famous hook . . taken as an extemporaneous cordial, . . to 
support himself under his frequent paroxysms. 1830 Southey 
in Q. Rev. XLII. 99 This extemporaneousarchitecture was 
soon completed. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 61 He directed 
his servants to furnish an extemporaneous supper. 

Hence Extemporaneously adv ., in an extem- 
poraneous manner. Extemporameousness, the 
quality of being extemporaneous. 

1764 Harmer Observ. iv. v. 212 The extemporaneousness 
of them ( Eastern songs]. 1791 Ediu. New Disp. 525 Any 
proper tincture., may be extemporaneously joined. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. IV. li. 415 The barometer 
thus extemporaneously made, will be nearly as perfect . . as 
before. 1836 H. Coleridge North. Worthies (1852) I. 66 
Questions which it were worse than folly to treat extem- 
poraneously. 1891 Spectator 28 Feb. 308/1 Insufficient 
preparation, and all the other evils which are briefly com- 
prehended in the description of extemporaneousness. 

+ Este'uiporany, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. late 
L. ex tempordne-us : see prec.] = prec. 

1673 Ray Jo urn. Lozu C, 297 Sometimes extemporany, 
sometimes premeditated. 

Extemporary (ekste'mporarD, a. and sb. [f. 
Extempore a. + -ary.] A. adj. 

- 1. Unpiemeditated; esp. of prayer, discourse, 
composition, etc. ; — Extempore a. 2 . Occas. of a 
speaker ; f formerly also of the ability to speak. # 

16x0 Bp. Hale A Pol. Brownists § 42 The seruice said in 
our parish-churches is as good a seruice to God as the ex- 
temporary deuotions in your parlours. 1648-9 Eikon. 

78 Those men who gloried in their extemporary vein and 
fluency. 1684 Winstanley in Shaks. C. Praise 400 Queen 
Elizabeth coming into a Grammar-School made this extem- 
porary Verse. 1849 Ld. Cockburn Jrnl. II. 244, I have 
never known a truly extemporary preacher. 1875 Emerson 
Lett, fy Soc. Aims vi. 157 Cardinal de Retz . . described 
himself in an extemporary Latin sentence. _ 1880 Vern. Lfe 
Stud. Italy 11. ii. 27 Italy appears at all times to have pro- 
duced extemporary poets. _ . 

quasi-<r<fi>. 1629 N. C[arpenter] Achitophel 38 Davids 
prayer, .proceeded from him extemporary. 

+ b. nonce-ttse. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. r. § 33 ■ 78 , 1 believe they 
Ithe Angels] have an extemporary knowledge. 

i - 2. Arising at the moment, occasional, casual ; 
sudden, unexpected. Obs. 

1639 Fuller Holy Wan. xxiv. (1840) 46 Being no slip of 
an extemporary passion, but a studied and premeditated act. 

• a. 166 o Hammond Serin, on Matt. xi. 30 Wks. IV. 480 Ihe 
most extemporary view of the commands of the decalogue. 

5 672 Shadwell Miser iv, Extemporary love is most com- 
monly as hypocritical as extemporary prayer. ,175 s John- 
son Idler No. 94 p 4 A calm delight, such as. .is yet easily 
quitted for some extemporary joy. 

3. Made for, or suggested by the occasion ; 
hastily built, framed, prepared, or provided ; make- 
shift; Extempore a. 3 . 

*63* T. May tr. Barclays Mirr. of Mindes 1. 199 They. . 
constitute one common and extemporary home. i&55-°o 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 349/ 2 As s ?? n he ^ nded » 
they, .rear’d an extemporary Altar before him. 1699 P-velyn 

• Acetaria (1720) 153 Such Plants, .are easily prepar d for an 
Extemporary 'Collation. X779- 31 Johnson L. / Milton 


V ks. II. 1 17 The system of extemporary government, .fell 
into fragments. 1841 DTsraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 581 Such 
elaborate dramatic personages were not extemporary crea- 
tions thrown off in the heat of the pen. a 1864 Hawthorne 
than the shanC 146 A sty even more extemporary 

. 1* sb. An extemporary speech or action ; an 
impromptu, Obs. 

a 166s b uller Worthies m. a His ex temporaries were 
olten better than his premeditations. 1685 Gracian's Cour- 
tiers Orac. 52 Extemporaries are the gentile feats of a good 
discerning. 

Hence + Ertempora*rian, one who speaks ex- 
tempore ; one who maintains the propriety of 
speaking extempore. Exte'mporarily adv., in 
an extemporary manner ; without premeditation. 
Exte'mporariness, extemporary quality. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit Popery 45 Either the Church of 
England, oqthe People called Quakers are in the right, and 
Extemporarians, not Inspired, certainly in the Wrong. 1667 
H. More Div. Dial. it. vi. (1713) 108, I have answered as 
well as I could thus ex temporarily. <11754 Fielding De- 
mosth . xst Oly nt !iiac Wks. 1775 IX. 238 Extemporarily, 
and without premeditation. 1840 Mill Diss. <5- Disc. (1875) 
L 4°o Extemporarily adapting means to ends. 1671 True 
Sonconf. 245 You endeavour thereby, to impugne extempo- 
rariness, multiplicity, and variety of words, in Prayer. 

+ Exte'mporate, “■ Obs. [f. Extempore 
adv. + -ate a. Done or produced extempore ; 
b. =Extejiporal. 

3 S9° Greene Never too late (x6co) 104 In an extemporate 
humor he made this sonnet. 1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. Apol. 

4 To my first Paper I could never have answer (save to the 
extemporate writing before at our meeting'. 1661 Papers 
on Alter. Praycr-bk. 37 Prayers, both prepared and ex- 
temporate have been ordinarily used. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. T. Ephes. v. 19 It would be mad Work for a Congrega- 
tion to sing extemporate Songs. 

Extempore (eks t te*mporf), adv. a. and sb. 
[a. L. phrase ex tempore lit. * out of the time ’.] 

A. adv. 


1. At the moment, without premeditation or pre- 
paration; at first sight ; off-hand. Now usually with 
reference to speech, composition, or musical per- 
formance. To speak extempore in present use 
often merely means to speak without notes, or 
without reading from manuscript. To pray ex- 
tempore is opposed to using a set foi nl of prayer. 

a 3 SS3 Udale Royster D. (Arb.) 32 Yea and extempore will 
he dities compose. 1588 Babi.vgton Exp. Lord's Pr. 175 
Afterward . . he . . began to preach extempore. 1594 P LAT 
fczoell-ho. m. 29 A speedie . . drinke which trauailers may 
make for themselves tempore) when they are distressed 
for want of good Beer. 164s P. Rupert Declaration s 
Noblemen, .could then fight so valiantly ex tempore, a 1688 
Bunyan Wks. II. 677 It is at this day wonderful common, 
for men to pray Ex-tempore..To pray by a Book . . is now 
out of fashion. 1 697 Collier Ess. Mar. Sub/. 1. (r 709) 140, 

I don’t like a Man that can hate at first Sight, and kill Ex- 
tempore. 1752 Phil. Trans, ix June, [The tackle and pul- 
lies). .being easily, .applied ex tempore as occasion requires. 
1756 Lady M. W. Montague Lett, xcviii. IV. 81, I wrote, 
extempore, on the back of the song, some stanzas, that went 
perfectly well to the tune. 1837 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 72 
He proposes to speak these lectures extempore, a 1845 
Hood Open Question ix, He played extempore as well As 
certain wild Itinerants on Sunday. 1847 Grote Greece 
(1862) III. xxx vi. 289 The right expedient seemed to flash 
upon his mind extempore. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. 
Ncizhb. xi. (1878) 209, f always preach extempore. 

f S3. On the instant ; at once ; immediately. Obs. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. Coufut. 6s You shall see me cast 
a figure for him extempore. 1604 Meeting Gallants at Or- 
dinarie 22 The body must be removed .. extempore : it 
would affect all the Ayre roundabout else. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies Pref., I’d yeeld extempore my breath. 

f 3. To live extempore', to live ‘from hand to 
mouth’. Obs. 

1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 11. 1.(1713) 146 When a 
man Jives not ex tempore, but premeditates. 1728 1 . Sheri- 
dan Pcrsius Hi. (1739) 47 To live extempore without any . 
Regard to the future. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. IV* 58 
There are too many in the world, .who seem to live extem- 
pore. .being immersed only in present matters. 

B. adj. 

1. Arising out of the moment; casual, occa- 
sional ; sudden, unprepared for. Now only of 
personal actions (cf. 2 ). 

1639 Fuller Holy War v. xiv. (1840) 267 It was . . an 
extempore water, flowing from the snow which melted on 
hills. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 11. 11. (i7*3) *74 
It was but a flash, an extempore motion. ^1716 South 
Wks. IV. 50 To make the salvation of an immortal soul, 
such a slight, extempore business. 1755 Young Centaur v. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 240 Shall we .. leap plumb into the jaws of 
extempore death? 1809 W. Irving K nicker b.Ol6\) 150 He 
was somewhat subject to extempore bursts of passion. 1840 
Hood Up the Rhine 228 Markham’s extempore champion- 
ship of the twelve tribes. 

2. Of a discourse, etc. : Composed, spoken, per- 
formed, or acted at the moment, without premedi- 
tation or preparation. Now usually understood to 
mean : Without the assistance of notes, or without 


ti6-*7 S B. Jonson Leges Convivates Wks. (Rtldg.) 727 
no poetaster command Another extempore verses to 
ake. x66s Wither Lord's Prayer Preamb., 1 here is m 
any, an excellent gift of extempore vocal Prayer. . 1704 

3CKE Paraphr. 1 Cor. xiv. note Wks. 1714 III. 199 Their 
lfrimr .was of extempore hymns by the impulse of the 
irit 1756 Cibber Apol. (ed. 4) II. 112 Extempore farces 


or dialogues continued till they were displaced by the exhi- 
bition of the mysteries. 1795 Mason C/u Mas. i. 54 Volun- 
taries, .continue to be always extempore productions. 1837 
J. H. Newman Par. Serin. (1839) 1. xx. 301 To be present 
at extempore prayer, is to hear prayers. 3841 D’Israeli 
Amen. £*7.^(1867) 292 The boy .. acted an extempore part 
of his own invention. 1844 Stanley Arnold I. iii. 141 His 
[Dr. Arnold’s] power of extempore translation into English, 
b. Of speakers, performers. 

1791-1823 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 226/2 This accom- 
plished extempore actor. x886 Bee tern's Complete Orator 11. 
122 Tillotson failed altogether as an extempore preacher. 

S. Contrived for the occasion, makeshift. 

1694 F. Braggh Disc, on Parables 1. 7 To . . have an ex- 
tempore superficial religion. 1806-7 J- Beresford Miseries 
Hunt. Life (1826) x. xxi, 'Dinner dressed by the housemaid 
with extempore spits, saucepans etc. 1823 Bentham Not 
Paul 347 A sort of mixed and extempore judicatory.. 1856 
Miss Mulock y. Halifax (ed. 17) 176 John lay on an ex- 
tempore sofa. 

fC.-rA Extempore composition, speech, or 
performance ; an impromptu, improvisation. Obs . 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. v. A poet ! I will 
challenge him my selfe presently, at ex tempore. 1610 
Histrio-m. u 127 Post. We can all sing and say, And so 
(with practise) soone may learn to play. Inc, True, could 
our action answer your extempore. x66o Pcpys Diary 6 
July, W. H. and I did sing extempores. 1737 Common Sense 
(1738) I. 312 Anagrams, .and ex Tempores are all their own. 
1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 4x0 
The extempore, the extempore on the Flys, or ycu shan’t 
have your Passage for nothing. 1813 Scott Trierm. 11. 
Interl. at end, ii, Such may hither secret stray, To labour 
an extempore. 1815 \V. H. Ireland Scribbleontania 49 A 
specimen of Mr. Pratt’s extempore. 

t Extempore, v. Obs. rare-', [f. prec.] 
brans. = Extemporize. 

1771 Smollet Humph. Cl. III. 3 Oct., A loud laugh . . he 
could at all times extempore. 

f Extemporean, a. Obs. rate- 1 . [?f. Ex- 
tempore + -ax; but perh. mispr. for extemporanean , 
which Burton uses elsewhere.] Extemporaneous. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. (1651] 12 It was first 
written.. in an extemporean stile. 

Ext emp Oris t (ekste*mp5rist). rare “k [f. 
Extemfor-e adv. + - 1 ST.] One who is given to 
extemporize. 

1812 Religionism 60 Extemporlsts. 

Extemporization (ekste^mporaiz^-Jan). [f. 
next + -ATION.] The action of speaking, or of 
composing and executing music, extempore; im- 
provisation ; an extempore performance. 

x86o Worcester cites Atheuseum . 1865 Pall Mall G. 19 
June 4 For three-quarters of an hour last Sunday, I was 
obliged to listen to Mr. Y. ’ s extemporization. 1879 O. W. 
Holmes Motley xxi. 164 A conversation must necessarily 
imply a certain amount of extemporization on the part of 
both. 

Extemporize (ekste’mporaiz), v. [f. Extem- 
POR-E adv. + -IZE.] 

1. intr. To speak extempore. Also, to compose 
and perform music off-hand ; to improvise. 

a 17x7 [see Extemporizing vbl. sb.]. 1775 in Ash. 1883 
A. Phelps Eng. Style vii. 109 Preachers are prone either to 
extemporize always or to write always. 1887 Pall Mall G. 

30 Dec. 13/2, I resolved on a certain Sunday night to ex- 
temporize. 

2. trans. To compose on the spur of the moment ; 
to compose and utter off-hand. 

1817 Byron BePPo xxxiii, He.. could himself extemporise 
some stanzas. 1841 Miall Nonconf. 1. 12 The plain, simple 
Scottish writer, who . . ex-temponsed the contents of this 
book. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy v. 238 Their successors 
were obliged to leave half of the dialogue to be extemporised. 

3. To produce or get up on the spur of the 
moment; to invent for the occasion. 

1858 Times 9 Nov., Gunners .. cannot be extemporized. 
1864 Ibid. 24 Dec., The Federals.. extemporized a Budget 
exactly as they extemporized an army. 1874 Carpenter 
Merit. Pltys. 1. ii. §43 The Amceba . . when it has met with 
a nutritive particle, extemporises a stomach for its recep- 
tion. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 197 The canoes which 
he had extemporised. 1880 L. Stephen FoPeyW. 159 It was 
his [Bolingbroke’s) special glory to extemporize statesman- 
ship without sacrificing pleasure. 

Hence Erte’mporized ppl. a in senses of the 
verb. Exte*mporizer, one who speaks or com- 
poses extempore. Ezte'mporizlng 1 vbl. sb also 
attrib. and ppl. a. 

t8s6 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 61 It was an extemporized 
allegory. 186S Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IL viii. 21 x 
The extemporized jurisprudence of a later age. 18x2 Re- 
ligionism 62 Th’extemporizer's art who knows, Than pray 
had rather hear him blow his nose. 1852 Meander'mgs of 
Mem. I. 47 Matter to sustain The staggering extemporizer's 
pain. 1692 South Serm. (1697) II- 159 The Extemporizing 
faculty is never more out of its Element, than in the Pulpit. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 56 The cursory eyes of a tem- 
porizing and extemporizing licenser. 1880 Grove Did. 
Mus. I. 499/2 Extemporizing machine, an invention for 
printing the notes of an extemporaneous performance, by 
means of mechanism connected with the keyboard of a 
pianoforte or organ. . , 

t Exte’mpory, adv. and a. Obs. [Anglicized 
form of Extempore.] = Extempore. 

1623 Cockcram 11, Out of Hand, Extempory. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vnt. i. § 30 Some being for extempory prayers, 
but none to my knowledge for extempory pollicy. 1658 
Usshcr Ann. 35 1 Whereunto they extempory' made him 
very prudent and well advised answers. X679 Hist. Jetz'r 
27 His Knife [which for a piece of extempory’ Service he 
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always wore about him\ 2775 M. Guthrie in G. Caiman's 
Posth. Lett. (1820) ii 8 Celebrating our activity.. with ex- 
tern pory Song. 

Hence fErte-mporiness. 

x727inBAtLKVvol.il. *775 in Ash. 

Extend (ekste*nd), v. Also 5 estend. [ME. 
ex l c tide n, ad. L. extend ere > f. ex- out + tenderc to 
slretch. The form estend is through Er. csiendre .] 

I. To stretch cut. 

1. irans. To stretch forcibly, strain. 

*h a. To stretch or pull out (anything) to its full 
size ; to strain (nerves) ; to hold or maintain in a 
stretched condition. Also, to train (a vine); after 
L. cxtendcrc vitem. Obs. 

c 1420 Paltad.on Husb. 1. 140 In Uncles drie and hoote noo 
vyne extende. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W.de W. 1531) 255 b. He 
was extended & strayned on y* crosse. 1541 Barnes Whs. 
(15731 246/1 Herwrinckles bee extended and stretched out. 
1661 Lovell Hist. A item. Min. 6 It [Asse’s milk] extend- 
ing the skinn, making it tender and removing wrinkles. 
1725 Porn Odyssey v. 438 To reach Phseacia all thy nerves 
extend. 1794 Ringing Seamanship I. 83 Quadrilateral 
sails are extended by yards. 

b. Manege. (See quot.). 

1JX7 Bailey voL II, To extend (a Horse) signifies to make 
him go large. 1753 in Chambers Cycl. Stepp. 1886 Sat. Rev. 

6 Mar. 327/r Considering..what his [the horse’s] stride is 
when really extended. 

f c. To strain the capacity of, distend (a vessel, 
etc.). Also Jig. Obs. 

1431 Caxton Alirr. 1. iv. Biijb, Of alle goodes they ex- 
tende them & discorcle fro god. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthc 
11. xxxv. 53 Men and women . . muste reade oftentimes 
lowde. .extendyng out the wyndepype, a 1642 Jos. Shutc 
Jttdgeut. ff Mercy ^645) 99 No man should extend himself 
beyond the latitude of his own calling. 1704 Swirr Meek. 
Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 299 The Saint felt his Vessel full 
extended in every Part, c 3720 Prior 7 'urtlc <5* Sparrenu 19 
Fair swans, extend your dying throats. 

d. intr, for rejl . To expand ; to become dis- 
tended. 

1753 N. Torriano Mieiwijry 18 Some Authors alledge, 
that the Womb grows thinner, others that it grows thicker 
in uterine Gestation, as it extends. 

2. In weaker sense : To straighten out, place at 
full length ; to lay out (the body, limbs, etc.) in a 
horizontal position. + Also inir. for rejl. 

c- 3386 Chaucer Man 0/ Lends T. 363 Flemer of feendes, 
out of him and here On which thy lymes feithfully extenden, 

Me kepe. 1624 Donne Devotions 61 If those pieces were 
extended and stretched out in Man. <13729 Congreve 
Lament. Hecuba in Chalmers X. 276 Hector’s Corps ex- 
tended on a Bier. 1872 Huxley Phys. vii. 174 A limb is 
flexed, when it is bent ; extended, when it is straightened 
out. 3 883 Hatch Hibbert Led. (1890) in. 74 When it was 
«iaid 4 The government shall be upon his shoulder,’ it was 
meant that Christ should be extended on the cross. 

b. To write out at full length; csp. to transcribe 
(shorthand notes) in longhand ; to expand (graphi- 
cal contractions). Also, to write out (a legal in- 
strument) in proper form (now chiefly Sc.). 

a 3639 Wotton Reliquiae (1672) 89 The contracting and 
extending the lines and sense of others. .would appear a 
thankless office, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais irr. xxiic, We 
will take Instrument formally and authentically extended. 
1826 J. Wilson Nod. A m /v. W k s . t 85 5 1 . 334 * Takin down 
the conversation in heeroglyphics, and at hame, extendin 
your notes/ 1874 in Ripon Ch. Acts Pref, 8 The Surtees 
Society has always adhered to the plan of ‘ extending’ con- 
tractions. 1882 Ocilvic, To extend a deed, to make a 
fair copy of a deed on paper, parchment, or the like, for 
signature ; to engross a deed. [Scotch. 1 

C. Comm. To extend an invoice , etc. : to calcu- 
late and 1 carry out’ the amount of each line con- 
tained in it. (Cf. branch III.) 

3. To stretch, draw ( c.g . a cord, a line of troops) 
in a specified direction, or so as to reach to a cer- 
tain point. In Practical Geometry, etc. : To open 
out (a pair of compasses) ; also absol. 

1624 Guntfr Dcscr.Crossc-staJfc I. vi. 20 Extend the com- 
passes from the diuisor to 7, the same extent shall reach 
from the dinidend to the quotient. 1607 Dryden Eneid r. 
587 Some extend the Wall, some build the Citadel. 1703 
Moxon Atech. Exerc. 343 Then removing the string the 
space of 35 degrees in the Quadrant, and extending it to the 
Equator on the Cieling. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 55 r 5 
His Troops are extended from Exillcs to Mount Gcnevre. 
1724 Dr For. Mem. Cavalier (1840) 170 Colonel Sandys.. 
extends himself to the left.. and began to form his men. 
3794 J« H. Moore Pract. A'avig.6 4 Extend from radius or 
90° to the course 5 points on the line of sines. 

b. reft, and intr. for reft. To stretch or continue 
for a specified distance; to reach, be continuous, to 
or towards a certain point of space or time. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 73 The ns departeth an arme like 
a fresshc water. And estendeth it toward the test. 15*4 
Barclay Cyt. 4- Uftondsyshm. (Percy Soc.) 9 An hepe of 
*nowe So hye extendynge our steple is more (owe. 1553 1 
llr.r.sro: Q. Curtins vit. (1570) 103 So much ground as 
his cam pc did contcync, extendyng in compas>c lx. furlonges. j 
3607 Shaks. Tinron n. ii. ifo'i'o I,acedeinon did my Land 
extend. 1662 G haunt Obserp. Rills Mortal. (1665) 116 No 
greater than that unto which the voice of a Preacher of a 
middling Lungs can easily extend. 1711 Porn Temp. Fame 
265 Arches widen, and long ilcs extend. 1769 De Foe's 
Tvur Gt. Rrit. I. 183 The Shore extends it*e!f a great Way 
into the Sea. ^ *796-7 Imtr. <V Reg. Cavalry { *8131 160 The 
point and division on which the whole are to farm will l>e 1 
named; the whole will extend from it. 1845 M. Pattison ; 
Ltf. (ir 5 y) 1. 16 Netmria. .extended from the Meurc almost 
to the present >outhcrn limits of France. *872 Ik SfaULp- 


inc in Raymond Statist. Mines If Mining 90 The Blue 
Lead .. extends through the county parallel to the main 
range. 3886 A f (inch. Exam. 9 Feb. 5/2 The strike has ex- 
tended over 22 weeks. 

Jig. 1552 Huloet, Extende to, or be as much worth as 
his word, suppeto. ‘ 

fc. To be directed to an object; to tend. Also, 
to belong, pertain. Obs. 

a 3533 Ld. Bersers Gold. BE M. Avrcl. (1546) C r. He 
trauayled.-too. .serche what extended to the arte of Nygro- 
manj*cye. 2580 Baret Alv. E 492 To Extend to : to touch 
a thing, perlineo. 3581 Marbeck Bk. cf Notes 49 Anger 
is no sinne, so that .- the ende whether it extendeth be ver- 
tuous. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. vi. § 1 No light of 
nature extendeth to declare the will and true worship of 
God. 

4. irans. To lengthen, prolong; to continue to 
a greater distance ; to push forward in space. 

1569 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 351, I take some 
heed not to extend my sleeve beyond my arm. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat. Agric. fed. 2) iS Let the earth be extracted, 
and plants cannot extend themselves. 1854 Act 17-8 Viet. 
c.clxxxvi. {title), An Act to enable the Portsmouth Railway 
Company, .to extend their.. Line from Godaiming to Shal- 
ford. 

b. To prolong in duration. 

1580 Baret Alv. E 492 Is extended to this time. 1605 
Shaks. Afacb. hi. iv. 57 If much you note him You shall 
offend him, and extend his Passion ; Feed, and regard him 
not. a 1631 Donne Semi. vii. (3640) 62 If I extend this 
Sermon, if you extendyour Devotion, or 3’our Patience, 
beyond the ordinary time. 3725 Pope Odyss. iv, 18 To 
Helen’s bed the Gods alone assign Hermipne t’ extend the 
regal line. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 349 The 
season may be extended, 1882 Cussans Handbk. Heraldry 
Introd. 24 It is the labour.. of vanity to extend the term of 
this ideal longevity. 

c. To carry to a further point of completeness. 
2727 Swift Gulliver m. iii. 196 This advantage hath 

enabled them to extend their discoveries much farther. 
2832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds ix. 338 Machinery 
might be extended to the utmost perfection. 

5. To spread out in area ; to make to cover a cer- 
tain space ; + to open out (something furled up). 

1675 Evelyn Terra C 1676) 148 You may .. extend a Tent 
over it, to keep out Rain. 1730 A. Gordon tr. Afaffeis 
Aniphitfi. 349 An Awning was extended over the Amphi- 
theatre. 1767 Franklin Lett. (1833) 107 Men., carry 
umbrellas in their hands, which they extend in case of 
rain. 

b. Metaph. Used in passive with generalized 
sense: To possess Extension’ or spatial magni- 
tude. 

1 666 [see Extended Jf/. a. 4]. 1690 Locke 'Hum. Und. 
h. i. (1695) 48 ’Tis..as intelligible to say, that a body is ex- 
tended without parts, as that any thing thinks without being 
conscious of it. 1717 Prior A Ima 1. 96 The mind, say they, 
while you sustain To hold her station in the brain; You 
grant, at least she is extended. 1759 Johnson Rasselas 
xlvii, * I know not ‘ how to conceive anything without ex- 
tension ; what is extended must have parts’. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Did. I. 460/2 It is usual to consider it [abodyl as 
extended only in length, breadth, and thickness. 1862 [sec 
Extended ffl . a . 4]. 

c. intr. To cover an area; to stretch out in 
various directions. Of immaterial things ; To have 
a certain range or scope. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. m. xxi. 181 This [heaven] is that 
gyueth to vs his coloUr blew, the whiche estendeth aboue 
lhayer. 2559 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. x. 28 The parlia- 
ment, which I knowledge to be of great strengthe in matters 
whereunto it extendetne. 3597 Daniel Civ. JVares vi. 07 
All the purple plains that wide extend. 3605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. viii. § 3 The commandment extendeth more over 
the wills of men, and not only over their deeds and services. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 514 Some ancient Oak, whose 
Arms extend In ample Breadth. 3722 DeFoe Plague (1884 
Rtldg.) IT3 These Robberies extended chiefly to Wearing- 
Cloths. 3729 Butler Semi. Wks. 3874 IL 262 Moral obli- 
gations can extend no further than to natural possibilities. 
3841 Lane Arab. AT s. 1. 68 Thou art he whose goodness 
extendeth to all men. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1. 1, ii. 
70 Its commerce extended from China to Europe. 

6 . trans. To widen, enlarge (boundaries) ; to 
enlarge the area of. Also intr. for rejl. 

3580 Baret A tv. E 492 To extend the bounds. 3697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, iv. 177 My Song to flow’ry Gardens might 
extend. 1869 Farrar Fain. Speech ii. 40 First westward 
and northward .. the Aryans extended. 1876 E. Jenkins 
Blot on Queen's Head 3 The way in which this inn had 
gone on extending. 

b. To widen the range, scope, area of applica- 
tion of (a law, operation, dominion, state of things, 
etc.) ; to enlarge the scope or meaning of (a word). 

3584 R. Scot Discos’. Witcher, x. i. 177 Oncn.. is extended 
to the interpretation of dr tames. 3594 Hooker Feet. Pol. j. 
viii. fx6ti) 21 Yet do we not so far extend the law of reason. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. v, ii. 62 You do extend These thoughts 
of horror further than you shall Finde cause in Cmsar. 1655- 
60 Stanley Hist. Phitos.ixjoi) 40 f i Crasus wondered to see 
their Plenty extended to the very Beasts. 3709 Steele & 
Addison .Tatter No. 303 ? 13 To strengthen and extend his 
Sight by a Glass. 3751 Jortis Serm. (1771! IV. xv. 302 Wc 
are taught to extend our prayers beyond our own private ne- 
cessities. 3853 O. Gordon in Refo> t, etc. on Reeomm. Ox/. 
On iv. Comm. 196, I have nothing to say about the fourth 
mode suggested of extending the University. 3854 H. 
Srtscnn Genesis 0/ Science Ess. (1658) 162 The invention of 
the barometer enabled men lo extend the principles of me- 
chanics to the atmosphere. 

rejl. 3793 Ffrriar Illnstr. Sterne}. 11 The fashion ex- 
tended itself among thc courtiers. 1855 Brewster Nezi’icn 
II, xix. 207 The reputation of Newton had been gradually 
extending itself on the continent. 


•f* C. rejl. To give oneself space ; to dilate, en- 
large on a subject. Obs. 

a 1635 N a unto n Frag m. Reg. (Arb.Ljr, I forbear to extend 
myself in any further relation upon this subject. 1635 Earl 
Orrery Part hen . (1676)242 Heextended himself eloquently 
and largely upon this subject. 

f 7. To magnify in representation ; to exagge- 
rate. Obs. 

3509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Percy Soc.) 143, I can 
nothing extende the goodlines Of her temple. 3613 Shaks. 
Cymb. 1. i. 25, Second Gent. You speake him farre. First 
Gent. I do extend him (Sir) within himselfe. 

II. To stretch forth, hold out. 

8. To stretch forth (the arm or hand). Cf. 2. 
Also, to hold out, put forward (a staff, etc.). 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 72, 1 extend my hand to him 
thus. i6xx Cory at Crudities 87 That they [vines] may the 
more extend their branchesjn length. 3697 Dryden Eneid 
1. 683 See.. his old Sire his helpless Hand extend. 1788 
Comtek Dog Water Lily v, With cane extended far. 
3809 Roland Fencing 56 It is necessary to parry with the 
arm a little extended. 1822 M. A. Kelty Osmond I. 51 
Extending his hand, he took her’s. 3841 Catljn N. A titer, 
hid. (1844) II. lviii. 244 The strong arm of the Government 
could be extended out to protect them. 

9. To hold out, accord, grant (kindness, indul- 
gence) to, towards a person ; to offer (advice), 
•f Formerly also, to display (malice), inflict (ven- 
geance), issue (a legal process) against , upon. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1544) 59 a, He .. extended 
a more stately facion than purteyned to his degree. 1547 
Ad x Ediv. VI, c. 3 § 16 Such as are in unfained miscnc 
. . to whom charitie ought to be extended. 1561 T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst. 1. 3 He extendeth vengeance vpon 
the wicked. 3597 J. King On Jonas 256 Since thou hast 
malice to^ best owe, extende it vpon Ahab. 36x1 Shaks. 
Cymb. 11. iii. 65 Towards himselfe* .We must extend our no- 
tice. xfixx Bible Ps. cix. 12 Let there be none to extend 
mercy unto him. 1712-4 Pope Rape Lock 11. 11 To all she 
smiles extends. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Aloral T. (r8r6> I. 
ix. 68 You should extend tome the same, .indulgence. 3875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 687 You. .begged that some allow- 
ance might be extended to you. 

b. U. S. To extend a call (to a pastorate). Cf. 
Call sb. 6 g. 

1887 Troy Daily Times 5 Nov., Plymouth Church has 
decided to extend a call to the Rev. Charles A. Berry. 

C. Law. To present (a protest). 

1889 [see Extended 5). Mod . 4 A captain of a merchant 
vessel, in case of loss or average, extends his protest. So 
does a notary when he has to protest a bill of exchange. 
(H. H. Gibbs.) 

III. To value, assess. [Of somewhat obscure 
origin ; perh. derived inversely from Extent, and 
thus etymologically — 1 to ascertain the extent 
of’ ; perh. with notion of setting down at length * 
cf. 2 b, c.] 

10. To assess, value; esp. in Law: To value 
(lands, etc.). 

[1292 Britton m. vii. § 4 Maunderoms al viscounte. .qc 
par chevalers et autres bones gentz.Jace estendre totes les 
terres.] c 1330 R. Brunnc Chron. (1810) 202. Now wille 
kyngR. alle his lond extende, Merschalle & steward perfor 
about dos sende. 3523 Fit2herb. Snrz'. - Pro!., It w 
necessarye to be knowen, how.e all these maners..shulue 
be extended, surueyed. .and valued in euery parte., *6«2 
Fuldecke 2 tid Pt. Parall . 41 That which was within the 
bayliwicke. .himselfe caused to be extended by parcels, and 
at the end he put the summe of the value. 3848 Wharton 
Law Lex. 242/1 Extend , to value the^ lands, etc., of one 
bound by a statute, who has forfeited his bond, at such an 
indifferent rate, as by the yearly rent, the creditor may m 
time be paid his debt. 

11. Law. To take possession of by a writ of ex- 
tent ; to seize upon (land, etc.) in satisfaction for 
a debt ; to levy upon. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 82 Our goods are not 
•spoiled.. our lands extended, our bodies imprisoned. *6*5 
Massinger Nc-.u Way v. i, When This manor is extended 
to my use, You’ll speak in an humbler key. a *62 6 Bacon 
A fax. <4 Uses Com. Law (1635I 45 The land is to be extend- 
ed for a yearely value, tosatisfie the debt. 1767 Blackstonr 
Comm. II. 331 A use could not be extended by writ of 
e/eg it, or other legal process, for the debts of cestuy que 
use. 1798 Dallas Avter. Law Rep. II. 76 Whether a life 
estate could be extended. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a>IL 
^6 If he releases all his right to the land, yet he may extend 
it afterwards. 3823 tn Craiib Techno/. Diet. 

b. transf. To seize upon, take possession of, by 
force. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. d- Cl. 1. ii. 105 Labicnus ..Hath with 
bis Parthian Force Extended Asia. i6*oToFTr. Honour* 
Acad. 31 For where the publique good is extended, not any 
man there should seeke his ownc particular quiet. *678 
Butler Hud. m. iii. 436 The law.. Will soon extend her 
for your bride. 

fc. intr. with upon: To levy upon. Obs. rare. 
1564-78 Bui.i.r.YN Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) xi, I haue et * 
tended vpon aunciente landcs in the Countrie for the breach 
of coucnauntes. 
r Erron. used for Attend. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 239/1 Frayeng god., that he wold 
gyue hym grace that he myght estende to the helfhe o! 
his neyghbours. 

Hence Extending vbl sb. t the action of the vu. 
Extend ; also an instance of this. Extending 
ffl. a., that extends ; that is expanding, spreading 
out, or becoming larger. 

1541 R. Co r lan D Guyana's Quest. Chirurg., The Minch" 
[veins] afler the bnumche»..aml the extending by the arme 
are diuerslfled. a 3649 Drum m. or Hawth. Hut. jot. * 



EXTENDABLE. 

"Wks. (1711) 107 For the amplifying and extending of the 
Christian religion. 1760 J. Woolman Jml.w ii. 95 Through 
the gracious extendings of Divine help. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Chem- Philos., 12 Warm with the ardor of an extending and 
exalted religion. ^ 1887 Pall Mall G. 2S Feb. 1/1 A profit- 
able and extending business in these goods. Mod. Fur- 
nishers Price-list , An extending Dining Table. 
Extendable, obs. form of Extendible. 
t Exte'ndant, a. Obs. [f. Extend + -ant 2 .] 
a. Sc. Amounting to. b. Her. Having the wings 
expanded ; = Displayed. 

1549 Scot, am, 73 z He sende arte riche present 

extendant til thre scoir of thousandis peces of gold. 1825 
Berry Encycl. Herald., Extendant) or Displayed, laid 
open in full aspect. 1851 in Ogilvie ; and in later Diets. 

Extended (ekste'nded), ppl . a . [f. as prec. + 

'ED 1 .] 

1 . Stretched out to the full. Of troops, etc. : 
Spread out. 

1552 Huloet, Extended in breadth or length, porreclus. 
1625 Markham Souldiers Accid. 14 Marching in an ex- 
tended Battayle. > 1629 Chapman Juvenal 251 The length 
of his extended limbs. 1778 Earl Pembroke Mil.Equit. 
62, I mean by the extended that trot in which the horse 
trots out without retaining himself, beingquite straight. 1841 
. Lane .rinzA Nts. 1 . 127 We rode along in an extended line. 
1864 Col. M'Murdo in Daily Tel. 12 Sept., Extended 
order simply means skirmishing order, 
b. Of an arm, spear, etc. : Outstretched. 

1703 Pope TJiebais 723 The youth surround her with ex- 
tended spears. 

to. Of a passion: Strained, intensified. Of the 
voice : Strained. Obs. 

171X Shaftesb. C/izmrr. (3737) II. 11. 164 Anger.. and other 
extended Self-Passions. 1727 Dc Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. 
(1840) 109 And as loud as his utmost extended voice would 
admit. 

2 . Drawn out in length in space or time ; con- 
tinued, prolonged. 

C1450 Burgh Sccrees (E. E, T. S.) 2501 Eeyen longe, and 
extendid visage, Signe be of malice ana Envye. 1737 Pope 
Imit. H or. iv. i. 42 Thee, drestin Fancy’s airy beam, Absent 
I follow thro’ th’ extended Dream. 1786 Gilpin Mis. $ Lakes 
II. 8 The vale of Lorton is of the extended kind, running a 
considerable way between mountains. 1832 Marry at N. 
Forster iii, The coast was one extended shecpwalk. 1874 
Knight Did. Mech. 1 . 818/2 Extcnded-lcticr(Priniing), one 
having a face broader than usual with a letter of its height. 

+b. Extended proportionality : = Continued pro- 
portional : see Continued 4 a. Obs. 

1570 Billincsley Euclid v, def. xx. 136. 

3 . Enlarged in area ; wide-spread, extensive. 

, 1710 Pope Windsor For. 315 Here.. Edward sleeps: 
Whom not th' extended Albion could contain. 1779 For- 
rest Pay. N. Guinea 196 The river Curuan, boasting much 
gold and clear extended plains of grass. 

b. Enlarged in comprehension or scope ; having 
a large scope, extensive. 

1700 Drydkn Fables Ded., That your power of doing 
generous.. actions may be as extended as your will. 1863 
Lvell Antiq. Man 6 The introduction of such & fourth 
name.. must render t be use of Pliocene in its original ex- 
tended sense impossible. _ 1882 Cussans Handbk. Heraldry 
Introd. 15 Its scope and influence are far more extended. 

4 . Having or possessing the quality of extension. 
See Extension 7 b. 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes <$• Qual. 3 A Substance extend- 
ed, divisible and impenetrable. 17x0 J. Clarke Rohault's 
Nat. Phil. 1. vii. (1729) 25 A Surve}’or of Land conceives at 
first Sight, that a Field is extended. 1785 Reid Int . 
P (rivers 111. v. (1803) I. 483 From the contemplation of finite 
extended things. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iii. § x6 
The. idea of resistance cannot be separated in thought from 
the idea of an extended body which offers resistance. 

5. Law. a. Valued ; seized upon and held In 
satisfaction for a debt, etc. ; levied upon. b. Of 
a protest : (see Extend 7/. 9 c.). 

a 1623 Cope in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 124 For the extended 
lands, where ill officers became indebted to the crown, and 
made an art to have their lands extended at easy rates. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. in. xxvi. 420 The process is usually 
called an extent, .because the sheriff is to cause the lands, 
etc. to be appraised to their full extended value. 1889 Case 
Bp. of Lincoln (1891)53 The costs of the Promoters occa- 
sioned by. .the said Extended Protest. 

Hence Extendedly adv. } in an extended, manner; 
at length, fully; to a great extent, continuously, 
extensively; so as to possess extension. £xte*nded- 
aess, the quality or condition of being extended. 

x66o Earl Bristol^, in Pari. Hist. (1763) XXII. 388T0 
speak unto your Lordships somewhat more extendedly than 
what is my Use. 1678 Cudworth Intell. '. Syst. 779 Reason 
dictates, that Here and There, is so to be understood of the 
Deity, not as if it were Extendedly Here and There. 1791 
Gilbert's Lazu Evid. I. 147 We must consider the Nature 
of. Bills of Exchange a little more extendedly from their 
original. 3806 Herschel in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 460 The 
polar regions are more extendedly flat than.. they would 
have been if [etc.]. 1873 Masson Drnntvi. of H azvlh.xxi. 
477 ‘The Midden-Fecht', or, more extendedly, ‘The Mid- 
den-Fecht between Vitarva and Neberna'. 1674 N. Fair- 
fax Bulk Selv. 173 Neither is extendednes the measure 
of God’s immensity. 1727 Bradley Fain. Did. s. . v. . Fever, 
A Redness in the Face.. Strength, Quickness and Extend- 
edness of the Pulse. 

Extender (ekste-ndoi). Also extendor. [f. 
Extend + -erI. In sense 3 a. AF. estendour, f. 
'cstendre to Extend.] One who, or that which; 
extends, in senses of the vb. 

E gen. 

l6 *x Cotgr., Exteuseur, an extender .. stretcher out at 
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length. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653] 134 The 
extenders raising their hands too high, or putting them 
e - tc * Wiseman Chirurg. Treat . vw. i. 
467 The Extension made, the Extenders are to be loosened 
gently, a 1677 B arrow Popes Sufrem. v. (1687) 176 The 
extenders of Empire are admired and commended. 1706 
A. Bedford Temple Plus. Yiii. 158 Pashta signifies an 
Extender of the Voice. 

t 2. Of a muscle ; = Extensor. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 782 The fourth muscle or the 
second extender.. occupieth the outward part of the back- 
side, of the arme. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 65 Their 
origination may be.. from the back, .outwardly as the first 
extendor. 1771 J. S. Le Dran's ObseriK Surg. Gloss., 
Crureus Musculus, an Extender of the Tibia. 

1 3. A surveyor or valuer ; esp. in Law , one who 
values land, etc., under a writ of extent. Obs. 

[1292 Britton iu, vii. § 6 Et celeestente . . soit enroulle et 
ensele desuth les seaus des estendours jurez. transl. This 
extent, .shall be enrolled and sealed under the seals of the 
sworn extendors.] c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1S10) 83 In his 
auhtend 3ere . . Extendours he [William] sette forto extend j>e 
land. 15.. Skelton's Wks.. Vox Populi 366 Framyng fynes 
for fermes. .Withe inclosyers and extenders. 

Extendibility (ekstemdibrliti). [f. next: 
see -ity.] Capability of being extended; exten- 
sibility. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 58 Fier is 
cause of extendibility, And causeth matters permiscible to 
be. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 32 (1822) I. 249 The ex- 
tendibility of this judicious imprecation to deeds. 

Extendible (ekstemdib’l), a. In 7 extend- 
able. [f. Extend - f-iBLE.j 

1. Capable of being extended or stretched out ; 
capable of being enlarged in length, area, or dura- 
tion, or in range or scope of meaning or opera- 
tion ; = Extensible. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1632) 69 [Sweet 
smell] is in Aier more penetrative, And is more extendible. 
3643 Anszv. Ld. Digby's APol. 58 The meaning of some 
words of great latitude, and very' extendible in the said 
Protestation. 3654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xviii. 263 War- 
rants for Vagrants are not extendable to Knight Errants. 
1693 J. Beaumont On Burnet's Th. Earth 11. 121 The most 
ductile and extendible of all Bodies. 1731 Arbuthnot Ali- 
ments (3732) 42 Such Tubes as have often suffered this Force 
grow rigid, and hardly more extendible therefore. 1816 Q. 
Rev. XVI. 49 The elastic and extendible nature of those 
links in the moral chain. 1832 in Webster ; and in mod. 
Diets. 

2. Law . Subject to seizure under a writ of ex- 
tent ; liable to be levied upon for debt, etc. 

3622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 163 The Lands Intailed 
were not extendable, a 1626 Bacon Max. < 5 - Uses Com. 
Lazo (1635) 47 Not extendable for the debts of the party 
after his death. 3755 in Johnson. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 
2) II. 339 An equity of redemption is., not extendible 
by a judgement creditor. 3832 in Webster; and in mod. 
Diets. 

+ Exte-ndlesaness. Obs. rare- 1 . App. in- 
tended to mean ‘ boundlessness \ 

3677 Hale Prim . Orig. Plan. 1. i. 30 Certain Molecujas 
Seminales must be supposed.. to keep the World and its 
Integrals from an Infinitude and Extendlesness of excur- 
sions every moment into new Figures and Animals. 

J Exte’ndnient. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Extend 
+ -ment. Cf. OF. cstendemenl.1 The action of 
extending ; extension. 

x6iz Brerewood Lang. <5- Relig. xv. 353 Which great ex- 
tendment of the Greek patriarch’s jurisdiction. 

•j* Exte’ndure. Obs. [f. Extend + -ure. Cf. 
OFr. estendurc!\ 


1 . = Extension. 

3610 Hellish Councell by lesuites 33 It hath beene a de- 
plorable, .property' of sinne, which was committed by’ the 
first man, to have his extendure ouer others. 3634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. p This He.. by reason of its extendure, 
towards the Tropicke of Cancer., becomes exceeding hot. 
1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. vii. 81 They’. .labour to pro- 
hibite the natural extendure of the Nose. 1690. D Urtey 
Collins Walk Loud. i. 7 His person.. tall and slim; With 
parts of large extendure born, To look^p’re hedges. 

2. = Extent. 

1613 T. Milles Treas. Anc. <$- Mod.. Times 35/2 The Fire 
which is large in extendure, and burning brightly. 3620 tr. 
Boccaccio's Decameron 1. 60 b, The night ensuing and the 
next daies full extendure are not sufficient. 1634 Sir T. 
Hebbert Trav. 217 Plato, .supposing the extendure, com- 
parable to Afrique and Asia, joyned together. 

Exte’nse, a • and sb. Obs. or arch. [ad. 
(directly, or through OF. extense') L. extens-us , pa. 
pple. of extendi-re to Extend.] 

A. adj. a. Possessing the quality of ‘exten- 
sion ’. b. Widely extended ; extensive. ^ 

a. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. ii. 11. xxvi, Common 
sense, that’s not extense But like a centre that around doth 
shoot Its rayes. Ibid. it. ii. in. xx. Is that Idea extense ? or 

indivisible? . . . . . , 

b. 1644 Hunton Find . Treat . Monarchy iv. 26 An Abso - 
lute Monarch who hath a power of doing, as extense as 
his Reasonable Will, z 652 Benlowes Theo / h . Authors 
Praver 17 Their [our Transgressions ] guilt more extense 
than any thing but Thy mercie. 3847 Emerson Poems, 
Alphonso of Castile 63 Men and gods are too extense, 
Could you slacken and condense ? 

+ B. sb. a. What is extended, an expanse, 
b 9 = Extension (quot. 1630). Obs. 

i*6id Sylvester Lilt. Sartos 583 Wee may not match the 
heav’n’s extense Unto Thy Circle, infinite, immense. 1630 
I Vne Serfs Tale r8r xMeeke love and stern justice so con- 
vert as each, in each, own scopes have to insert, as reason 
;eeth cause to make extense. 


Hence Exte*nsely adv. 

3626 W. Sclater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 144 This comming 
of the Lord is not to bee taken in atoms, but extensely. 

Extensibility (ekstemsibrliti). [f. next : see 
-ity. Cf. F. extensibility .] The quality of being 
extensible ; capability of being extended, a. Ca- 
pacity of being stretched out to greater length or 
area. 

01640 J. Ball Power Godl. n. v. (1637) 145 Water, .is a. . 
moist body, greater then the earth if we respect naturall ex- 
tensibility. x66z Boyle Arc. Freezing Wks. ijq 2 21 . jc6 
A copper box . . which did bear three several freezings, by’ 
reason of the great extensibility of that metal. 3733 Grew 
Cosm. Sacra 11, v. 54 In what precise manner they are 
Mixed, so as to give a Fiber Extensibility’. .who can say? 
3871 B. Stewart Heat § 373 An increase of temperature 
affects also the extensibility’ of bodies. 

b. in immaterial sense. 

1826 Blackzv. Mag. XIX. 448 An extensibility of power, 
all but boundless. 3881 Whitney Mixt. Lang, q A pure 
scientific induction .. dependent for., its extensibility to 
further cases., upon the number., of the cases already 
observed. 

Extensible (ekstemsib’l), a. fa. Fr. exten- 
sible , ad. L. *extensibil-is ) f. extens - ppl. stem of 
ex tendere to Extend.] 

1 . Of a material object : a. Capable of being ex- 
tended in any dimension or direction, b. Capa- 
ble of being protruded ; = Extensile 2. 

16x1 Cotgr., Extensible , extensible; which may be ex- 
tended, or drawne out in length. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
x66g Holder Speech 363 The Malleus, being fixed to an 
extensible Membrane, follows the Traction of the Muscle, 
and is drawn inwards. t 1671 J.. Webster Metallogr. xiii. 
200 This perfect Metal . extensible like unto Gold. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds I. x6i An artery is an extensible, 
elastic tube. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 87 Lips ex- 
tremely long and extensible. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 
148/1 The skin is more pliant and extensible. 3882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot. 796 A layer of tissue, .so extremely extensible. 
fig. 3871 tr. Lange's Comm. Jerem. 138 Our patience and 
steadfastness are as elastic and extensible as our faith is firm. 

2 . Of an immaterial object : Capable of being 
enlarged in scope or meaning. 

1654 Hammond Ausw. Animadv. Ignat, iii. §4.76 If 
Lombard’s words should . . be thought farther extensible. 
1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xiv. 87 And that Love is blind, is 
extensible beyond the object of Poetry. 1735 in Johnson. 
1775 in Ash. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ji. 20 A system 
which is extensible to everything short of infinity’. . 1890 
Spectator 18 Jan., Italy’.. has acquired .. an indefinite but 
extensible protectorate over Aby’ssinia. 

Hence Exte’nsibleness, the quality of being ex- 
tensible : extensibility. 

3727 in Bailey vol. II. 3755 in Johnson. 3877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant n. xyii. 601 There is no contradiction between 
finite extent, and infinite extensibleness. 

Extensile (ekste’nsil), a. [f. L. extens - ppl. 
stem of extcndere to Extend + -ile.] 

1 . Capable of being stretched out ; extensible. 

3744 Armstrong Preserv. Health 11. 55 note, As these 

small vessels become solid, the larger must of course grow 
less extensile. 3831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 603 It is 
connected with the neighbouring parts by an extensile cel- 
lular tissue. 1883 Cha/ub. Jnil. 131 The capsules of its 
[a child’s] joints [are] more extensile than ours. 

2 . Of the tongue, a tentacle, etc. : Capable of 
being protruded. 

3802 Binoley Anivt. Biog. (1813) I. 325 The tongue [is] 
cylindrical and extensile. 3858 T. R. Jones Aquar. Nat. 

69 The Hydratuba . . with thirty or more very extensile, 
flexible, slender tentacula. 1879 Wallace A ustralas. iii. 

56 A true honeysucker with an extensile tongue. 

Extension (ekste-njan). Also 4-5 extencioun, 

6 extencion, 6-7 extention. [The two forms 
extejition (ME. extcncioun ) and extension are ad. 

L. extentidn-em , exiension-ejiiy n. of action f. ex- 
tendire (pa. pples. extentus , -tens ns) to Extend.] 

1 . The action of forcibly stretching or straining ; 
strained state or condition. + a. Stretching or 
pulling out to greater length. Obs. 

3526 Pilgr. Pcrf (W. de W. 153D 334 b, Thynke on his 
extension or paynfull straynyng on the crosse. _ 3599 A. M. 
tr. Gabclhoucr's Bk. Physicke 207/2 The Paralisis. .and ex- 
tention of the Synnues. 3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, lip. 
in. i. 105 That is an extension of the muscles and organs of 
motion maintaining the body’ at length. i6$6 tr. Hobbes' 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 344 Removed from their places by 
forcible compression or extension. 1824 Tredgold^ Ess. 
Strength Cast Iron p. x, Experiments on the extension of 
bodies, .when the strain exceeds the elastic force, 
b. Surg. (See quot. i860.) 

3612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 354 You must use 
extention almost to every’ Dislocation.^ 1676 Wiseman 
Chirurg. Treat, vn. i. 467 The extension made, the ex- 
tenders are to be loosened gently’. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s. v., When the fractured parts recede from one an- 
other, some degree of Extension is necessary, i860 Mayne 
Exp. Lex., Extension , the pulling of a fractured limb in 
a direction away from the trunk, in order to obviate re- 
traction of the lower fragments ; also applied to similar 
treatment in dislocations. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Extension 
apparatus , In case of hip-joint disease extension is em- 
ployed, .to prevent the contact of the two diseased surfaces. 

t c. The action of straining the capacity of a 
vessel, etc. ; distention, swelling. Obs. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 98 pat may’ be knowen . . bi 
reednesse & extencioun of he face. 1533 Elyot Cast. II el/he 
iv. iv. (1572) 78 b, An heuinesse with extencion or thrustinge 
out of the body. 3626 Bacon Sylva (1627) vii. 171 Ful- 
nesse of Meat. . causeth an Extension of the Stomarke. 1662 
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EXTENSIVELY. 


R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 106. 173 ThisPowder you may use 
in all Diseases where Humors do offend, -or extention above 
Nature. 

•f d. Straining (of the voice). Obs. 
a 3653 Gouge Comm, Hcbr. v. 7 We take * cryi n £ for 
extension of voice. ^ : 

2. The action of straightening out, or of placing 
at full length. 

16x5 Ckooke Body of 'Matt 741 The second motion of the 
Muscle is Extention, which is not proper but aduentitious 
or accidental! : for when the contracted Muscle is extended 
it is loosened by another and not by it selfe. 1667 E. King 
in Phil, Trans, II. 426 You may perceive a feeble motion 
of flexion and extension. 1872 Huxley Phys.xW. 174 The 
levers.. are capable of performing, .flexion and extension ; 
a limb is extended, when it is straightened out. 

3. The reaching or stretching (the arm, hand) 
out or forth ; protrusion (of the tongue, etc.). 

1741 Betterton Eng. Stage v. 67 This Extension of the 
Hand (upwards] sometimes signifies Pacification. 

4. Law. The 1 extending’ of .a protest: see EX- 

TEND 9C. 

1880 Case Bp, Lincoln (1891) 51 On which day Brooks and 
Jenkins, .in extension of such their Protest alleged, etc.^ 

5. The fact or condition of extending or reaching 
to a certain distance or in a certain direction. 

1790 Jas. Bruce Source Nile I. t. iii. 52 We entered a 
large and thick wood of palm-trees, whose greatest exten- 
sion seemed to be south by east. 1856 Kane A ret, Expl. I. 
xxiii. 309 Showing, .the former extension of the Esquimaux 
race to the higher north. 

0. The action or process of spreading out in area ; 
the condition of being so spread out. + Also concr. 
A 1 stretch expanse (of country). 

1684 T. Burnet 77 /. Earth 1 . 1. vii. 86 This Foundation 
of the Earth upon the Waters, or extension of it above 
the Waters, doth agree to the antediluvian earth. 1786 
Gilpin Mts. <5- Lakes (1788) II. 76 This extension of wild 
country we looked at with regret. 

+ b. Mode of extending superficially. Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. vii. 2 A plaine superficies, 
is the shortest extension, .from one lyne to an other. 

c. Extensibility ; capability of being extended 
(by dilution). Obs. 

1594 Plat Jnvcli-ho,, Client. Concl '. 45 That infinite exten- 
tion of the glasse of Antimonie. 
f 7. The amount of space throughout which any- 
thing extends ; size, extent. Obs, 

16x4 Seloen Titles lion. 34 There were, .some Monarch- 
ique States, but not of any large extension perhaps. 1677 
H ale Prim. Orig. Man. 11.vit.x87 The Quantity or extension 
of the Body of the Air. .commonly called the Atmosphere. 
a 1693 R. Hooke in SirT. P. Blount Nat. I list . (1693) 202 
Though I kept it. .red-hot. .yet it seem'd not at all to nave 
diminish'd its extention. 1708 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. 
Brit. 1. in. x. (1743) 204 The City of London is of a vast 
extention, 

b. Physics and Metaph. The property of being 
extended or of occupying space ; spatial magni- 
tude. 

1624 Gataker T ran subs t, 162 As iflocall extension . .and 
other., sensible properties could not. . be severed from his 
owne bodic. 1647 H. More Isnmort . Soul it. iii. iv. 35 
Extension That’s infinite implies a contradiction. 1690 
Locke ll uni. Und. ir. iv. § 5 The Extension of Body, being 
nothing but the cohesion or continuity of solid, separable, 
moveable Parts; and the Extension of Space, the continuity 
ofunsolid, unseparable and immoveable Parts. 1816 J.Smitii 
Panorama Sc. 4- Art. I. 270 Extension is another property 
of matter inseparable from it? existence. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. II. vr, xi. 147 Our perceptions of the specific 
extension of the body — its sire and shape. 

c. An extended body or space. 

1739 Humk Hunt. Nat. n. ii. (1874H. 337 If., any finite 
extension be infinitely divisible, .a finite extension contains 
an infinite number of parts. 1813 Shelley Q. Mai vi. 231 
A shrine is raised to thee , . The sensitive extension of the 
world. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamilton Metaph. xxvii. (1850) II. 
160 The whole primary objects of sight, then, arc colours 
and extensions, and forms or figures of extension. 

8 . Of immaterial things : The range over which 
anything extends ; degree of extensiveness. 

1604 T. JVjught Passions v. 203 The extension or varietie 
[of the obiects of delight] tnkeih away a ccrtaine distastfull 
loath^omencssc which one kind of vniforme pleasure draxvcth 
with it. 1605 Camden Pent. (1637) 21 This tongue is of 
that extension at this present, that it rcnchcth from Suther- 
land . . over all ancient Germany. 165* Hohbls Govt. <5- Sac. 
xiil. 5 26. 330 A Christian City cannot be excommunicated, 
for a Christian City is a Christian Church . . and of the same 
extension. *761 If.nyns Jritmort. Soul 1. 123 Rate not th* 
extension of the human mind By the .Plebeian standard of 
mankind. 1782 Sin J. Reynolds Disc. xi.(i876> 36 The 
same extension of minu which gives the excellence of genius. 
1846 Mill /.ogle Imrod. $7 The extension of Logic as a 
Science is determined by its necessities as an Art. 

b. cs/. in Logic. Of a term or concept : Its range 
as measured by the number of objects which 
it denotes or contains under it." Opposed to inten- 
sion or comprehension. 

(*677 Wklx. Primitive Origination cf Mankind tv. iii. 311 
God s Perfections are infinite both m extention and intention.] 
17*5 Watts Logic 1. iii. .5 3 The Extension of an universal 
Idea regards all the particular Kinds and single Beings that 
arc contained under it . . So a Bow I, in its Extension, includes 
a wooden Bowl, a brass Bowl. etc. Ibid. m. ii. §2 In all 
affirmative propositions die piedtcate has no greater ex. 
tension than the subject; for its extension is restrained by 
the subject. 1864 Bowen Logic tv. 66 It denotes a number 
of objects .. This »s its Quantity of Extension. 1876 J lvons 
Logic Print. 22 War-XTew-steam-ship is a still narrower 
term, that U, las much lew extension. 
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9. Enlargement, a. Increase in length ; prolonga- 
tion, lengthening. 

1796-7 Instr. ff Reg. Cavalry (1813) 216 Some small in- 
crease of distances between squadrons may be permitted . . 
and whatever extension is thereby occasioned, will be im- 
mediately corrected. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxx'iv. 
452 A considerable extension is given to the limestone. 
3880 Hipkiss in Grove Diet. Mtts. II. 71 9/1 Broadwood - - 
having carried the compass of the grand piano up to r> 
found that the wrestplank was so much weakened by this 
extension that [etc.]. 

b. cotter. An extended portion ; esp. an addi- 

tional .section, a prolongation (of a railway, or 
the like) ; also at t rib. • 

1854 Act 17-8 Viet. c. cxxxiii, An Act to alter the Line of 
the London, Tilbury, and Southend Extension Railway. 
3B63 Bradshaw's Raihoay Man. § 288. 271 By subsequent 
acts, an extension from Chepstow to Grange Court was 
authorised. 1891 Ibid. § 179. 231 The extension was opened 
for traffic on the rst of March 18S0. 2880 Haughton Phys. 

Geog. vi. 300 The Alpine Flora occupies the extension south- 
wards of the Arctic regions. 

c. Gram. A word or words serving to amplify 
a subject or predicate ; also an extended form (of a 
word) produced by the addition of a suffix. 

d. Enlargement in duration. 

Extension of time : (Comm.) the concession by a creditor 
of a later date than that stipulated for the. payment of a 
debt. Also in Law, a grant of additional time for the ful- 
filment of legal formalities.' 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (18401 30 This better resurrection 
is.. an extension even of that eternity of happiness. 1S80 
Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 722/1 In 1835 Pierre 
Erard obtained an extension of his patent. 

©. Enlargement in area. 

1841-71 T. R. Joses A nirn. Kingd. (ed. 4) 563 The exten- 
sion of the shell is entirely effected by the margin of the 
mantle. 1854 Act 17-8 Viet. c. exxv. {title). An Act for., 
the Extension of the Boundaries of the said Borough. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary s Phaitcr. ff Feints 581 When the 
normal cambium has begun its growth at the outer side of 
the ring of wood, radial extension . .begins in a middle layer. 

f. Enlargement in scope or operation. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 181 b. Which conclusion is 
diuersly.. extended.. The first extension is, that [etc.]. 1660 
R. Coke Pouter ff Subj. 222 The Sacriledge and extention 
of the civil J urisdiction in giving the civil Magistrate licence 
to take cognizance of the publique Liturgy. 1791 Bosweli. 
Johnson an. 1732, What no child . . could produce, without 
an extension of its faculties. 3844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 
III. 164 The great extension of agriculture that followed the 
re-establishment of peace. 3853 O. Gordon in Report Re- 
comm. Oxf Llttiv. Comm. 108, I look for the extension of 
the University to the poor. 1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 
II. 1. 7 A question whether .. the extension of human know- 
ledge really leads to an extension of human happiness. 

g. University Extension ; the extending of the 
scope and work of the universities, esp. by afford- 
ing some of the advantages of university teaching 
and examination to non-resident students. 

1850 Mansel Evid. Oxf. Univ. Comm. jp, I do not think 
that any great scheme of University extension is practicable 
in the present day. 1867 N. Brit. Rev. Mar. XLVI. 224 
The various schemes of University extension which have 
been suggested. 1873 J. Stuart {title), A letter on Uni- 
versity Extension. 3885 Moulton Univ. Extension Move- 
ment 4 University Extension is mainly occupied with 
carrying, by itinerant teachers, University teaching to the 
doors of the people who cannot come up to the'Universities, 
Ibid. 45 Chesterfield University Extension Association .. 
Northampton University Extension Society. Ibid. 27 To 
assign one-half ofa winter's session to a University Exten- 
sion Course .. University Extension Certificates in Science 
subjects. 

10 . atlrib. a. (sense r b) as extension-apparatus , 
-splint, b. (sense 2 ) as extension-motion, c. (sense 
9 a) as cx ten si 02 - 1 acid a -pedal, - table , etc. d. (sense 
9 b) as extension-room. 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 818/2 * Extension-apparatus, 
an instrument designed to counteract the natural tendency 
of the muscles to shorten when a limb has been fractured or 
dislocated, /bid., * Extension-ladder, a ladder having a 
movable section, which is projected in prolongation of the 
main section. 3859 Field Exerc. Infantry’ 1. § 4. 7 In 
order to supple the soldier, .the following ^extension motions 
will be practised. 1867 F. H. Ludlow Brace of Boys 288 
He heard an earnest, boyish voice in the *extension-room. 
3884 Syd. Sec. Lex., * Extension splint. 3864 Webster 
* Extension table , a table that can readily he extended or 
contracted in length. 1884 N. V. Herald 27 Oct. 1/2 ♦Ex- 
tension Top Phaetons. 

Extensions! (cksle-njanal), a. [f. prec. + -At.] 
Of, pertaining to, or possessed of extension. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. ii. in, xx, But that some 
virtue s not cxtcntionall May thus be proved. 3667 — Div. 
Dial. 11. xxxiv. (1668) 349 * ou run always into these exten- 
sional Phantasms.^ 3773 in Johnson; whence in mod. Diets. 
Extensionist (ekste-njsnist). [f. as prec. -f 
-ist.] a. One who advocates the extension of 
anything, b. A member of the Association for 
the Extension of University Teaching, colloq. A 
University Extension student, esp. one attending 
the ‘Summer Meeting’ begun in Oxford in 1SS8. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 H. Richard in Daily Xe zvs n 
Dec. 3/3 County suffrage extensionists. 

Extensity (ckstc*nslti). [f. L. extens-us (see 
Extk5.sk) + -ITT.} The quality of having (a cer- 
tain) extension ; in rsyehol. of the breadth of sensa- 
tion, as opposed to intensity (see quot. j 8 S 6 ). 

a 1834 Coleridge in BLuksv. Mag. (i8;a) CXXXI. 125 '2 
Intensity and extensity combinable only by blessed spirits. 


] 1874 Carpenter Matt. Phys. r. i. § 25 -Its intensity is in a 
I precisely inverse ratio to its extensity. 3886 J. Ward h 
Encycl. Brit . XX. 46 In our organic sensations, we can 
distinguish, .variations of quality, of intensity, and of what 
} Dr. Bain has called massiveness, or, as we will say, exter.- 

: sity. This last characteristic.. is.. an essential element in 

our perception of space. 

Extensive (ekste'nsiv), a. [ad. late L. extrn- 
sTv-tts, f. extenders (pa. pple. extensus ): see Extend 
and -ive. Cf. F. rxlensif] 

-j- 1. Capable of being extended ; extensible. Oh. 
* 3610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. iii, These two [sulphur and mer- 

cury] Make the rest ductile, malleable, extensiue. 3656 ir. 
Blount Glossogr. a 1691 Boyle (J.>, Silver beaters chuse 
the finest coin, as. .most extensive under the hammer. 

+ 2. Tending to cause extension or stretching 
out. Obs. rare—'. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. i. 105 Station is.. one 
kinde of motion., which Physitians..doe name extensive or 
tonicall. 

b. That has the effect of extending or enlarging 
in scope. 

1832 Austin Jttrispr. (3879) II. xxxiii. 597 This bastard 
extensive interpretation cx rat tone Juris is frequently styltd 
* analogical \ 

3. a. Of material things : Extending over or oc- 
cupying a large surface or space ; having a wide 
extent, widely extended. Of capital, purchases, 


etc. : Large in amount. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey\ Extensive . . that Extends, cr 
Reaches far. 3774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 357 The 
extensive plantations . . round his lands. 1776 Adam Smith 
IV. N. 1. id. 1 . 19 By means of water-carriage a more exten- 
sive market is opened. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver 28 Along the 
extensive mucous tract, .absorption is constantly going on. 
1849-50 Alison Hist. Europe VII. xlii. § 53. 134 Extensive 
capital had.. been sunk in the traffic, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist . Eng. V. xxiii. 71 That empire, .was the most extensile 
that had ever obeyed a single chief. 1872^ Raymond Statist. 
Mines <$■ Mining 283 Extensive silver veins and deposits. 

b. Of immaterial things : Far-reaching, large 
in comprehension or scope ; wide in application 
or operation ; comprehensive ; also, lengthy, full 
of detail. + Extensive to : that extends to, appli- 
cable to, comprehensive of. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 5 The reprehension of 
Saint Paul was. .extensive to all knowledge. 1651 Baxter 
I itf. Bapt. 105, I am bound to take scripture in the most 
extensive sence. a 1748 Watts Ivtprov. Mind n. i, An 
extensive survey of the branches of any science. 1754 
Edwards Freed. Will hi. iv. 165 Inability .. may be more 
general and extensive to all Acts of that Kind, 1756 Burke 
Vittd. Nat. Soc . Wks. 1842 1 . 14 A piece of flagrant and ex- 
tensive wickedness. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. p. ix, Our limits will not permit us to mdulge m 
extensive quotation. 1863 H. Cox Jnstit. itt. viii. 705 lne 
Mutiny Act constitutes an extensive code of martial law. 

C. So of persons, their faculties, etc. Obs. or rare. 

a 1631 Donne 6 Serin, i. (1634) 2 A Livie or a Guicciardir.e 
or such extensive and voluminous authours. t 1719 Dc For 
Crusoe (1840! II. vi. 128 He was extensive in his charity. 
1725 Popf. Odyss. xu 138 The God of day, Who all survey 
with his extensive eye. 1749 Berkeley Word to Wise "ks. 
III. 448 Idleness, that extensive parent of many miserie* 
and many sins. 3768 Gilpin Ess. Prints 67 In a word, he 
was. .a Man of a very extensive genius. 

4. Of or pertaining to extension (in sense 7 b) ; 
characterized by, or possessed of, extension ,* oc- 
cupying space. 

3624 Gataker Transubst. 114 Unlesse his bod ie had therein 
a corporall, extensive and sensible manner of existing. 1077 
E. £aird Philos. Kant 11. xi. 442 Space and time are neces- 
sarily represented as extensive quanta. 3886 J. Ward m 
Encycl. Brit . XX. 53 We do not first experience a succes- 
sion of touches . , by means of movements, and then, when 

these impressions are simultaneously presented, regard them 

as extensive because they are associated with.. the original 
series of movements. . # . . 

5. Of or pertaining to extension (in sense Sb ; J 
denoting a large number of objects. Opposed to 
intensive. 

1686 Goad Cclest. Bodies 11. xiii. 333 This bans mostly 
when there wants of Assistance, Extensive or IntenM'*- 
3725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 13 This Art tenches us to distribute 
any extensive Idea into its different Kindi or -’pecic'- 
3837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xv. fi 866) I. 27= Lver> 
notion has not only an Extensive, but likewise an Intense 
quantity. 

Ejctensively (ekste-nsivin, adv. [f- P rcc< + 
-LY-.] In an extensive manner. 

1. Widely, largely; to a great extent; on a 
scale ; with a wide range. 

1730-6 in B.m.LY (foho\ 3743 Watts Improv. M tttdu xvl 
§ 3 'Tis impossible for any to pass a right judgement c * 
ccming them, without, .surveying them extensively- 
L-Murra vEng. Grammar Advu , He may. •h’duJgealK’F-* 
that the book will be still more extensively opptuveo ’p 
circulated. 1841-71 T. R. Joses Anint. Kingd. M. 4 
Numerous arterial canals .. ramify cx/cnrively m tne \ 
rounding structures. 3879 Lubbock Set. Lee t. v. 150 A pe 
when bronze was extensively used for. .implements- 

2. In extent or scope ; with respect to ran j^. 0 ^ 
application. Often opposed to intensively, t 
tensively with : so as to be co-extensive with. 

1645 E. Calamy Indict m. agst. Eng. 3 % Chri^t Here we 
oul the greatnesse of the ruine.. and that both , 
and Extensively, at 663 Fuller Worthies, /* 

(1811) II. 103 Let it [Westminster] be taken. .exteuMVci) • 

the Liberty of Lancaster from Temple Jkir, and A * l , 
much ground [etc.]. 3733 Loud. Gaz. No. siip'aA 1 ^ 

extensively great in all us Circumstance*. * ,A 
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EXTENTOR. 


EXTENSIVENESS. 

Purs. Lit . (1795) 380 The most extensively learned book I 
ever saw. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. id. (1852) 64 As 
truly we say, not as extensively ; but in considering the 
justice of such substitution, the extent is of no moment. 
1855 Bain Senses $ Ini. m. iii. § 7 Increase of resemblance 
extensively, .has the same power as increase of resemblance 
intensively, in rendering the restoration of the past more 
certain. 

b. In extension (in Logie) ; with respect lo ex- 
tension. See Extension 8 b. 

1837 Sir W. Hamilton Lope vias. (1866J I. 146 A notion is 
extensively great in proportion to the greater number . . of 
determinations or attributes it contains under it. 1S64 
Bowen Logic viii. 237 Reasoning Extensively, we say, men 
are a part or class of responsible agents, and are, therefore, 
also a part of free agents. 

3 . With respect to extension (or the quality of 
occupying space). See Extension 7 b. 

1888 G. C. Robertson in Mind July 423 By more complex 
efforts ..we distinguish this and that extensively within such 
body. 

Exte'nsiveness. [f. as prec. + -mss.] The 
quality or fact of being extensive. 

1 . Extensive character or nature ; widespread 
range ; comprehensiveness, breadth ; also, the di- 
mensions to which a thing is extended ; extent. 

1639 Sir R. Baker in Spurgeon Treas. Dav . Ps. exxx. 6 
Of the extensiveness {of our watching} there can be none 
[question}. z 656 J, Serjeant Let . of Thanks 99 Tradition, 
when a Heresy arises, gains more of Intensuiveness and 
vigor than it loses in it's Extensiveness. 1726 Leoni tr. 
Alberti's Archil. II. 28 b, A sufficient number of Columns 
for the extensiveness of their area. 1796 Morse A titer. 
Gcog. I. 260 The extensiveness of the uses to which the 
article can be applied. 1880 T. Hardy Trumpet -Major 
III. xxxv. 127 Her interests had grandly developed . . to an 
extensiveness truly European. 

•f 2 . The fact of being extended ; wide diffusion. 

1656 Jeanes Fnln. Christ 215 The bounty and liberality 
of men maybe disinabled, byextensivenesseunto too mans'. 
11768 Hewson Lymph. System in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 223 
'I he extensiveness of this system through so many classes of 
animals. 

+ 3 . Capability of being extended or dilated. 

1691 R ay Creation 1. (1:704) 30 We take notice of the won- 
derful dila lability or extensiveness of the Throats . . of Ser- 
pents. 1708 W. King Cookery i, What extensiveness can 
there be in their souls. 1755 in Johnson. 1818 in Todd. 

4 . = Extensity. 

1887 W. James in Mind Tan. 2 Extensiveness, being an 
entirely peculiar kind of feeling., can itself receive no other 
name than that of sensational element. 

Extensor (ekstemsai), sb. [a. late L. extensor, 
agent-n. f. exiendere to Extend.] 

1 . A muscle which serves to extend or straighten 
out any part of the body. Opposed to flexor. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extensor Digitorum Com- 
munis.. a Muscle of the Fingers.] 1713 Deruam Phys.- 
Tkeol. v. ii. (1747) 286 note. The peronxus Longtts helps to . . 
direct the Power of the other Extensors towards the Ball of 
the great Toe. 174O Hartley Observ. Man 1. ii. 245 The 
Limbs have both long and short Flexors and. Extensors. 
*870 Rolleston Anim. Life 14 The long radial extensor 
of the metacarpus. 

2. altrib. in extensor- muscle ; also extensor-sur- 
face, the surface of a bone to which the extensor 
muscles are attached. 

1830 R. Knox Bile lard's Anat. 317 The contrary takes 
'place with respect to the extensor muscles. 2859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. vi. (1878) 139 This flank membrane is furnished 
with an extensor muscle. 1881 Mivart Cat 94 Its anterior 
or extensor surface is grooved for the passage of tendons. 

Estensory (ekste*nsari), a. rare. [f. L. type 
*extensorius , f. exiendere : see Extend and -oby.] 
Of the nature of or tending to extension. 

3885 G. Cleveland in Ann. Messenger Dec., Following I 
Out the intimation given by me when the extensory arrange- 
ment above described was negotiated. 

II Exte'nsum. rare - 1 . [L. ; ncut. of ex/ensus, 
pa. pple. of exiendere to Extend.] An extended 
body ; a body possessed of extension. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. v. 825 To suppose every Soul 
to be but one Physical Minimum, or Smallest Extensum, is 
to imply ..an Essential Difference in Matter or Extension. 

1 " Exte'nsure. Obs. [f. L. extens- ppl. stem 
of exiendere to Extend + -uke. Cf. Extendure.] 

a. The condition of being extended or strained, 
b. The action of stretching or spreading out ; in 
quotl concr. c. Extent. 

1594 Zepheria xxxvi. in Arb. Garner V. 84 Mistrust.. 
Hath my crime racked, yet to more high extensure. 1604 
Drayton Owle 36 A goodly Tree; Under th' extensure of 
whose Lordly Armes, The small Birds warbled their har- 
monious Charmes. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 866 A 
Smooth plaine.. some two miles in extensure. 

Extent (ekstent), sb. Also 5 astent. [ME. 
extent e, a. AF. extente, estente (—med.L. extenta\ 
fem. pa. pple. of estendre to Extend used subst. 
(cf. mod.Fr. etendue ) in various senses ; (1) extent in 
space, (2) superficial area, (3) valuation; f. estendre 
(F. Itendre) L. extenders : see Extend.] 

I. 1 . Hist. a. The valuation ofland or other pro- 
perty ; esp. such a valuation made for the purpose 
of taxation ; assessment; an instance of this. b. 
The value assigned to such land or property ; as- 
sessed value ; - Stent. Old extent , New extent 
(see quots.). 

[1292 Britton hi. vii. § 5 La estente soil fete en ceste 


manere. En primes soit enquis par serment des jurour=, 
cum bien les edifices et chief moner, . vaiJJe.ot par an de 
c eer.] C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 83 William wist of 
alle what it suld amounte. Of lordyng & of thralle be 
extente borgh acounte. 1424 Sc. Acts fas. I, § 10 That all 
schirefis be sworne. .that thai sail lelely and treuly ger this 
extent be fulfilht of all the landis and gudis. *479 Acta 
A unit. 89 (Jam.)ThatDauid Halyday . .sal brukand joyss the 
x* worth ofland of aldastent of Dalruskel. 1540 Act 32 Hen. 

Lands . .have been by reasonable Extent to 
them delivered in execution for the satisfaction of their said 
debts. X597 Skene Dc Verb. Sign., Extent of landes, sig- 
es the rents, profiles, and issues of the samin, quhair of 
there is twa kindes, the auld extent, and the new extent. 
loid. s.y. Extent, Ane vther taxation and extent was maid 
in the time of peace, .quhilk therefore is called the new or 
second extent. 5682 War burton Hist. Guernsey (1822) 75 
The extent of the King’s revenue in the island, taken 5 Edw. 
III. 1331, gives an account ..of all the lands, rents, and 
duties belonging to the King. 1778 Pennant Tour Wales 
(1883) L 23 [Coals] were discovered in the township.. as 
early as thetimeof Edward I, as appears by an extent of 
that place, in.. his reign. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. 
Ess. 140 The valuation of Bagimont. .became the standard 
. .of ecclesiastical assessment, .lay lands remaining at the 
earlier standard known, .as the Old Extent. 

i* C. A tax levied on such a valuation. Obs. 

*597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. Extent , They suld baith 
make personall service, and also pay extent or taxation. 
1746-7 Act 20 Geo . II, c. 50 § 2 Lands, .liable to the annual 
payment of the new extent or retour duty. 

2 . Law. a. (In full writ of extent ) : A writ to 
recover debts of record due to the Crown, under 
which the body , lands, and goods of the debtor 
may be all seized at once to compel payment of 
the debt. Extent in aid, hi chief (see quots.). 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 91 1 Her small shot are 
Arrests and Actions, her great Ordnance are Extents, out- 
lawries and Executions. 1754 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 
1784 X. 256 He. .was by extents from the Court of Exche- 
quer, soon reduced below his original state. 1817 ParL 
Deb . 761 Extents of the Crown were formidable to persons 
who became debtors of the Crown. 1848 Wharton Law 
Lex. 242/1 Extent in chief-. issues from the Court of Ex- 
chequer . . It directs the sheriff to take an inquisition or 
inquest of office, on the oaths of lawful men, to ascertain the 
lands, etc. of the debtor, and seize the same into the 
Queen’s hands. 1866 Crump Banking v. hi A bill seized 
under an extent, for instance. 

b. Seizure of lands, etc., in execution of a writ ; 
the condition of being seized and held in satisfac- 
tion for debt, sequestration; also, the right of 
seizure ; also = Execution 7 b. In U.S. ‘A levy 
of an execution upon real estate by metes and 
bounds’ (Webster 1864). 

1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 104 c, By force of the said 
statute and extent. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 111. i. 17 Duke. 
Push him out of dores And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent vpon his house and Lands. 1632 Massinger 
City Madam v. it, An under-sheriff, who. .will serve An ex- 
tent on lords or lowns’ land. 1768 [see Extended 5]. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt m. Wks. 1799 II. 134 They say an extent 
is brought into the house. Ibid. 138 Only an extent, to seize 
on all his effects. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 75 All such 
remedies to recover a moiety of the rent, as the cognizor 
himself might have had . . before the extent. 1867 Knight 
Bcgg’d at Court iv. 66 And is it come to this ! An extent in 
my house. I must get a bed and a supper at the Bolt-in- 
Tun. 

+ C. transf. A predatory attack ; an assault. 

1594 ? Grcene Scli/uus'Wks. (GrosarDXIV. 196 On all the 
world we make extent. 1601 Shaks. Twel.lv. iv. i. 57 In 
this vnciuill, and vnjust extent Against thy peace. 

►f 3 . Rents, etc., arising from extended lands. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6076 Persones, prestes, 
ban han here rente And ou]>er bat han grete extente. a 1626 
Bacon Max. ty Uses Com. Law (1630) 78 AH the propertie 
of their Goods. .Wardships and Extents. 

II. 4 . ‘Space or degree to which anything is 
extended’ (J.). a. Of a material thing: The 
amount of space over which it extends; dimen- 
sions, compass, size ; + a space or distance ‘ taken ’ 
with a pair of compasses. 

1624 [see Extend v. 3]. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 60 
The greatest extent {of this Citie] from the South-east to 
North-west [is] neere three miles. 1667 Milton P . L.sw. 
406 The Serpent.. Of huge extent. 1680 Morden Geqg. 
Red. Introd. (1685) 6 No Country doth in all parts of its 
Territories make use of the same extent in measuring. 1720 
Ozell Vertot's Rom. Rep. I. 1. 6 The Power of a State 
consists not so much in its Extent, as in the Number of 
its Inhabitants. 1794 J. H. Moore Prod. Navtg. {ed. 10) 

60 That extent will reach from the departure 406 to the 
distance 449 miles. 1797 -1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1x47) I. 

37 The Extent of its [the Kite’s] wings is more than five feet. 
x 863 Lv ell Antiq. Man 17 Such platforms must have been 
of considerable extent. i88x Jowett Thucyd. I. 235 ihe 
place.. was in danger of having to capitulate owing to the 
extent of the wall. . # 

b. Breadth of comprehension ; width of appli- 
cation, operation, etc. ; scope. 

1594 Hooker Ecd. Pol. 1. viii. fi6xi) 21 In goodnesse 
..there is a latitude or extent. 1604 Shaks. Oih - i- hi. Bx 
True, I haue married her; The verie head, and front of my 
offending, Hath this extent, no more. 1652 Needham tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. xo8 This Law, in the extent of it, reached 
as well to forraigners, as to the King's subjects, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time I. 285 He [Leighton] gave his vote for 
it not having sufficiently considered the extent of the 
words 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 208 f 11 Whoever 
knows the English tongue in its present extent, wiH be able 
to express his thoughts. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 

37 6 The Act. .had not defined the extent of the power which 
was to be exercised by the Sovereign. 


0. Phrases : To a certain , great , etc., extent , to 
the {full) extent of. Hence : The limit to which 
anything extends ; e.g. in phr. to reach the extent. 

1671 Milton P. R. in. 406 If I.. David’s.. full Scepter 
sway . . To just extent over all Israel’s sons. 1724 R. 
Falconer Adv. <5* Escapes (1769) 2 You know .. that my 
Fortune is but small, and I living to the Extent of it, 1754- 
64 Smellie Midwif. I. 174 The patient ought., to be 
blooded to the extent of eight or twelve ounces. 1844 Mem. 
Babylonian P'ccss II. 90 Having reached the extent of our 
intended pilgrimage. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. 
-Yviii. 175 Hidden things of darkness were brought to light 
to an extent that alarmed all the. .powers of kitchen and 
chamber. 1866 Crump Banking viii. 165 It [silver] is a 
legal tender only tothe extent of 40s. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 236 He immediately becomes unjust to the full 
extent of his power, 

d. Logic. = Extension 8 b. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 20 For the under- 
standing of the extent of an universal name, \ve need no 
other faculty but [etc.], a 1718 Penn T rads Wks. 1716 1 . 
620 It [Aoyos] is a Word of the same Extent with Conversa- 
tion. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 192 Not only is the Predicate 
of the Minor the Subject of the Conclusion and of less 
Extent than its own Subject. 

5 . concr. An extended space ; the ‘ length and 
breadth 

1627 Drayton Battle Agincourt xxviii, Those Territories, 
of whose large extent The English Kings were owners of 
before. 1690 Locke Hum. Uud.u. i. § 24 In all that great 
Extent wherein the Mind wanders. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, m. 531 Such an extent of Plains.. Allures their Eyes. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 282 Let them see., 
what a vast extent of land we possess. 1737 Glovep. 
Leonidas v. 44 Th’ imperial race That rul’d th’ extent of 
Asia. 1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 88 Here you 
may see a sloping extent of noble trees. 1862 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. i. n They occupied only a small extent of England. 

b. Something possessed of extension ; see Ex- 
tension 7 b. 

1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 371 I am.. independent of 
the # changing tastes . . and coloured or resistant extents, 
which form my transitory sense-given phenomena. 

T 6. The action of extending, a. The showing 
or exercising (justice, kindness, etc.) Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 3 Was euer seene An 
Emperour in Rome thus ouerborne. and for the extent 
Ofegall iustice, vs'd in such contempt? 1602 — Ham. jj. 
ii. 390 Gentlemen, you are welcom..The appurtenance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Let me comply with 
you in the Garbe, lest my extent to the Players, .should 
more appenre like entertainment then yours. 263s Shirley 
Roy at Master 1. i, My extent in all things Is but to bid you 
welcome. 

t b. Enlargement in scope or operation. Obs. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 502 To disacknowledge such 
extents of his Authority. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteons(i 825) 

58 How pleasant to think, not only of the extents, but of the 
restraints of this power. 1719 \v. Wood Surv. Trade 77 
Our Wealth [will] encrease in proportion . . to the new 
Extents or Encouragements it [our trade] shall receive. 

+ Exte’nt, a. Obs. [ad. L. ex tent-us, pa. pple. 
of extendlre to Extend.] 

1 . Of the hand, etc. : Stretched out ; held out. 
Of strength ; Strained, exerted to the full. 

1436 Pol. Poems (iBs9) H. 193 Oure kynge. .Wyth swerde 
drawe, bryght and extente. '1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 61 
Both his hands. .Above the water were on high extent. 1664 
Flodden F. viii. 78 The Admiral with strength extent, Then 
in the field fierce fighting was. 

2 . a. Continued or prolonged in length, b. 
Spread out in area. c. Possessed of extension. 

1432-50 tr. Higdon (Rolls) I. 297 Burguyn is a parte of 
Fraunce Cenonense to Alpes Pirene extente allemoste. 
Ibid. 321 Where trees be extente in altitude by a c. and \i ,J 
foote. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 11. v, Whose matter 
..Thro’ all the isle, and every part extent- 3641 Songs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 171 Tell me no more that roarers waire 
Their hair extent below their ear. 3647 H. More Song of 
Soul 11. i. 11. lvi, Some be extended, others not extent. 

t Exte'nt, Obs. [f. L. extent - ppl. stem of 
extendere to Extend.] 

1. irans. To assess, make an assessment of, for 
the purpose of taxation. Sc. = Stent. 

X424 Sc. Acts fas. /, § zo He sail chejss lele men and 
discret..gif thai haif doune thair deuoirat the end of the 
taxncione ; and that alsa meny personys as may sufficiently 
extent h® cuntre. 

b. intr. To be assessed. 

1583 in Maitland Hist. Edin. m. (1753) 2 34 The Mer- 
chand, Prenteis, and sic Kynd of People as wer wont to 
extent with them, .to pay at his Entrie. .Threttie Shillings. 

2. trails. To seize in satisfaction for debt. 

1664 in Rec. Soc. Lane. <$■ Cheshire XI. 41 Plaintiffs estate 
in Lowton and Newton ‘ extented ’ upon judgments at the 
suit of defendant. 

Extention, obs. form of Extension. 
f Exte-ntionable, a. Obs~° [f. exteution 
(see Extension) + -able.] = Extensible. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Extentionable , that may be stretched 
out large and wide. 

+ Exte’ntive, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. extent- 
ppl. stem of extendere to Extend + -ive. Cf. Ex- 
tensive.] = Extensive. 

1658 J. Harrington Prerog. Pop. Govt . xi. v. (1700) 371 
These had the whole ex ten live Power. 

+ Exte'ntor. Sc. Obs. In 5 -our. [agent-n. 
f. exiendere to Extend. Cf. late L. extensor.’] 

‘An assessor; one who apportions a general tax’ 
(Jam.) ; = Stent-master. 

14*4 Sc. Acts Jets. J, § 11 That the extentour salbe 
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sworne bcfor the baronys of the srefdome that that sail do 
thar full power to be saide extent. 

f Ezte-nna'ble, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as if ad. 
L. *ex tenual’ilis, f. extenuare-. see Extenuate.} 
Capable of being extenuated or made less dense. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Hcbncnt'x Oriat. 343 Water, .is a 
Body..extenuab!e into a vapour. 

1 E^te’nnairfc, a. Obs . rare- 1 . In 8 exten- 
uent. [f. L. extenuant-em , pr. pple. of extenuare : 
see next.] Extenuating. 

1756 C Lucas Ess. t Voters II. 63 AU salts of this class are 
..resolvent, extenuent, and, in some measure, septic. 

t Extenuate, ppl. a. and a. Obs. [ad. L. 
extenuat-us , pa. pple. of extenuare : see next.] 
a. Of the body or its parts : Shrunken, atten- 
uated ; whence, prostrated, b. Impoverished, c. 
Of a sound : Thin. Of a quality : Diminished ; 
weakened. Of a number : Thinned out, reduced. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rcc. Ref. 1 . 1 . 117 He is greatly 
extenuate therewith when it [gout] cometh. 1533 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1 . App. xii. 107 By the same exaction of annates, 
bps. have been so extenuate that they have not been able. . 
to repair their Churches. 155^ Eden Decades 132 The 
number of the poore wretches is woonderfully extenuate. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartasii. hi.iv.i 153 That same Majesty 
. . Is not extinguisht nor extenuate, a 1626 Bacon New 
Atl.(i6$o)yz Greatsounds, Extenuate and sharpe. 1680 tr. 
Buchanan’ s De Jure Regnl apud Sccfes 9 The . . Body is 
Cured. .by nourishing that which is extenuate. 

Extenuate (ckste*nir/ ( £it), v. [f. L. cxienudt- 
ppl. stem of extenuare, f. ex- (see Ex* prcfS) + 
tenuis thin. Cf. F. extJnueri] 

I. To make thin, slender, or weak. 

1. trails. To make (the body, flesh, a person) 
thin or lean ; to render emaciated or shrunken. 
Somewhat arch. 

1533 Elyot Cast . Helthe ut. xii, (1541) 66 Sorowe. .dothe 
extenuate or make the body leane. 1650 H. Brooke Con - 
serz\ Health 160 They that are fat may exercise ad Sudorem 
. .and that will extenuate them. 1659 Woodhead St. Teresa 
It. 282 The flesh is extenuated every day more and_ more. 
17x7 J. Ke ill A nim. Ocean. (1738) 292 Bodies . . which are 
extenuated by Hunger. 1824 Southey Bk. ofCh . (1841) 182 
It was deemed meritorious, .to extenuate it [the bodyj by 
fasting. 1862 Carlyle Fred. Gt. tx. vit. Extenuated with 
fatigues. 1887 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. V. xx. 385 Peasants 
were so extenuated by hunger that they could scarcely hold 
the spade. 

t 2. To draw out to thinness ; to beat (metal) 
into thin plates. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Fey. II. ». 90 The Chinians can very cun- 
ningly beate and extenuate gold into plates and leaues. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 537 The stratghtnesse 
of the waies enforced the Turks to extenuat their rankes. 
1655 W. F. Meteors 164 Gold. .extenuated as fine as the 
threds in the Spiders web. 1681 Grew Musxuvt 1. v. 85 His 
[the Sawfish's] body behind his head becomes, .broad, -from 
whence it is again extenuated all the way to the end of his 
Tail. 

To stretch out ; also intr. ? Confused with 
extend. 

3583 Stubdes Anal. Abus. (1S77) 54 Rather abbreuiat oure 
dayes by manyc yeres, than extenuate our liues one minut 
of an hourc. x6or Chester Love's Mart. vi. (1878)81 The 
plaincs. .Whose fertill bounds farre doth extenuate. 

3. To thin out in consistency, render less 
dense. 

1559 Moriwng Evomym Moist thinges put into a body 
by the force of hcatc are extenuated into a vapour. 1601 
Holland Pliny { 1634) L 431 To extenuate that grosse sub- 
stance into which the Ouue had turned thc..iuicc and 
humor. 1638 G. Sandvs Job 46 He the congealed vapors 
melts againe Extenuated into drops of Raine. x686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 11. xii. 322 A misle of Vapour or Fume may be 
extenuated into some hundreds [of miles], 1800 Vince 
Hydrostat. vii. 8t Accumulating and extenuating the air. 

fb. spec, in Med. To render thinner (the hu- 
mours or concretions of the body, etc.) ; = Atten- 
uate 2 b. Obs. 

3563 Hyll Art GardenAi^frji The seeds doe extenuate 
and dimtnishc the clammy and grosse humours. 16x0 Mark- 
ham Master/, 11. clxxiii. 487 It extenuateth humors. 

absol. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 27 a, Almondcs do 
extenuate and dense. 1607 Topsell Serpents (x6oS) 624 
Those medicines. .which do extenuate. 

fc. To thin out (the hair, eyebrows, etc.). Obs. 

1585 Lloyd Treat. Health B j, Want of theyr humours 

doth extenuat the same [hair]. j66x Lovell /fist. Anirn. 
< 4 - Min . 39 The fat. .extenuateth the eyebrows, 

4. fa. 7*o diminish in size, number, or amount; 
to reduce to meagre dimensions. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades 273 By forcible extenuatinge the 
gooddes and pourc of them whom they desired to kepe in 
subjection. 1630 R. Jehus on s Kingd. \ Comnrtv. 22 Small 
numbers are soon, .extenuated by a long warre. 1634 Sir 
T. HfRiiFRT 7 V«K’. 205 In which Citle is a great Colossus.. 
To extenuate the bulke of this their Pagod. they place him 
sitting. 1647 Sr Rir.cn Anglia Rediv. m. v. (1854) 164 
[ 7 *IieyJ were reduced to so much lesser number ; and were 
yet further extenuated. 

fb. To lessen (a quality, etc.) in degree; to 
weaken the force of (a blow), mitigate (a law). Obs. 

*56* 7 *. Norton Calvin's lust. tr. 90 We do obscure and 
extenuate it [God’sgrncc] with our vnthankfulnesse. 1590 
Siiaks. Midi. .V. 1, i. J20 Else the Law of Athens ycelds you 
'P (Which by no meaneswc may extenuate) To death. 1598 
I.. ( » t Lets Shi .*/. (1078)45 Some great xicknes .. cloth .. ex* 
V» nUAlc *1 hy fraik remembrance. 1643 Pkvnsi: Soz\ Power 
Pari. App. 162 Kings cannot bv Law change or extenuate 
La»x. i6?j Si* ' 1 . Brownc Lett. Friend vi. (xSSr) ryo 
* he incurable state of his d'*ea\c might somcwliat extenuate 
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your Sorrow. 1744 Shenstone Whs. <5- Lett. (1777) III. 
xoo No time shall extenuate our mutual friendship. 1773 
J. Ross Fratricide (MS.) iv. 53 A heaviness .. Extenuates 
my strength. 

XI. I’o lessen in representation. 

•j* 5. * To diminish in honour 7 (J.), depreciate, dis- 
parage (a person, his actions, or attributes). Obs. 

1601 Weevp.r Mirr. Mart. C iij b, Extenuate no more 
worth’s matchlesse deedes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. 
§ 3 It hath beene ordinarie. .to extenuate and disable learned 
men by the names of Pedantes. 1667 Milton P . L. x. 645 
Just are thy ways . .Who can extenuate thee ? 1705 Stan- 
hope Para/hr. II. 380 7 ‘he Reply he made, extenuates the 
One, when put into the Ballancc with the Other. 

6. To estimate or state at a low figure ; to dis- 
parage the magnitude or importance of ; to under- 
rate, make light of. Somewhat arch. 

1529 More Dyaloge in. Wks. xaiS/x With wordes and 
reasoning, to extenuate and minysh the vygour and asperite 
of the paynes. _ 1533 T. Wilson Rhet. 58 b, In accusyng 
any persone it is best, .whereas any thyngsemeth to make 
for hym to extenuate the same to the outermoste. 1607 
Norden Sun. Dial. 34 The feare of this maketh the Tenants 
to extenuate the values. 1625-6 tr. Catnden's Hist. Elis, 
iv. {1688) 626 Cufie extenuated both the Danger and Diffi- 
culty. 1658 Sip. T. Browne Hydriot, iv, Nor can we ex- 
tenuate the valour of ancient Martyrs. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones vi!. xi. Every man seemed wholly bent to extenuate 
the sum which fell to his share. 1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
II. 288 Extenuating the comparative magnitude pf coral 
limestones. 1882 Seeley Nat. Relig. n. 1.128 Christianity 
has nei’er altogether denied, but only extenuated the claims 
of Art and Science. 

7. esp. To underrate, treat as of trifling magni- 
tude (guilt, faults, crimes). Hence, in later use : 
To lessen, or seek to lessen, the seeming. magni- 
tude of (guilt or offence) by partial excuses. Also of 
circumstances : To serve as an extenuation of. 

1570 T. Norton tr. Ncnvel’s CatecJi. (1853) *49 bet no 
man extenuate the most heinous offence of man as a small 
trespass. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. 354 None that 
can Excuse (though some of them may Extenuate) a Crime. 
1693 Congreve Juv. xi. 295 Fortune, there, extenuates the 
Crime. What’s Vice in me, is only Mirth in him. 1840 
Macaulay Clive 93 The same sense of justice, .forbids us to 
conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier days. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 160 A baseness that we ought never 
to pardon and never to extenuate. 

b. Improperly used for : To extenuate the guilt 
of ; to plead partial excuses for. 

1741 Middleton Cicero II. vnt. 141 Pompey’s fate would 
extenuate the omission of that step. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe 
Rom. Forest x, She. .endeavoured to extenuate the conduct 
of Madame La Motte. i 3 n Lamb Ivitnod. Indulg. Palate 
Wks. (1889) 635 He thought it necessary to extenuate the 
length of time he kept the dinner on the table, i860 All 
Y. Round No. 67. 404 The pursers steward.. extenuated 
himself calmly enough. 

Extenuated (ekste-niK^ted), fpl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ed.] In senses of the vb. a. Made slender; 
shrunken, emaciated, b. Attenuated, rarefied. 

a. 1620 Venner Via Recta ii. 36 It is.. more profitable 
for loose and extenuated bodies. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's 
Archil. I. 5 b, Their Faces become thin and extenuated. 
1781 Char, in Ann. Reg. 19/x The person of Dr. Fothergill 
was of a delicate, rather of an extenuated make. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home (1879) 76 We . . arc getting too 
nervous, haggard, dyspeptic, extenuated. 

b. 1661 Boyle Spring 0/ Air 11. ii. (1662) 33 Calling this 
extenuated substance a Funiculus. 

Exte’nuating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingT] 
The action of the vb. Extenuate. (For quot, cf. 
sense 6 of vb.) 

167 1 H. M. tr. Eras/n. Colloq. 397 A too sollicitous ex- 
tenuating thy provision is all one as if thou should boast 
of it. 

Exte*nuating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 'TNG 2] 
That extenuates in senses of the vb. Now. chiefly in 
phrase Extenuating circumstances i circumstances 
that tend to diminish culpability. 

1607 Torsell Four-/. Beasts (3673) 52s A thin extenuating 
diet, a 3653 Gouge Comm. Hel\ i. 2 These words, .are ex- 
tenuating words. 1655 Culpepper Riverius 11. i. 63 Let 
him use things extenuating, as Hysop, Fennel., and es- 
pecially Nutmeg. 1579 J* Goodman Pcnit. Pardoned 11. ii. 
(1 7*. A 198 It was not an extenuating but a just reflection 
which the Historian makes upon. . Alexander. *694 R. 
Burthoggf. Reason 139 Its Emanation . . is from a Center 
into an Orb or Sphere, in Extenuating Lines. 1750 tr. 
Lconardus' Mirr. Stones 98 Galen holds that it is warming 
and extenuating, 3840 Macaulay Clive 55 J n Clive’s case, 
there were many extenuating circumstances. 3875 Jowett 
Plato fed. 2) 1 . 494 [Those] who have taken the life of another 
under the like extenuating circumstances. 

Hence Errtemuatingly adv., in an extenuating 
manner. 

3884 Mrs. Houstoun Caught t'n Snare II. xv. 171 ‘Per- 
haps,’ said Helen, cxtenuatingly, * she suffers.’ 

Extenuation (ckste nu/ t ri*Jon). [ad. L. ex- 
tenudtien-em , n. of aciion f. extenuare to Exten- 
uate. Cf. F. extenuation .] The action of exten- 
uating ; extenuated condition. 

1. The action or process of making or becoming 
thin; an instance of this; a shrunken condition; 
leanness, emaciation. 

1576 Baker Jrsrelt e>f Health 171 a. This mightily helpeth 
the extenuation of member*. 3655 CuLPr.Prr* Riverius 1. 
v. 19 A yong man .. had an extenuation for want of nourish- 
ment in hi* Umbs. 1707 Floyek Physic. Pulse-Watch 183 
Galen commends tepid Baths for ..curing all Extenuations. 
1781 Johnson Lei. Mrs. Thrale 27 Oct., The extenuation 
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is her only bad symptom. 1825 Scorr Betrothed xxx. The 
female, .exhibited .. some symptoms of extenuation. 181B 
Biog. in Ann. Reg. 474/2 Some pallid from extenuation. 

+ 2. Making less dense ; rarefaction (of air). 
2655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos . (2701) 64/2 Winds proceed 
from extenuation of the Air, by the Sun. 

+ 3. The action or process of making slender or 
diminishing in bulk ; an instance of this. Obs. 

1619 Donnf. Serin, xiv. 240 All Dilatation is some degree 
of Extenuation. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) xS 5 
The Sea is the same at all seasons; what it gets by Rivers 
and showers, losing by exhalations and extenuations through 
the excessive heats, .within theTorridZone. 1777 Priestley 
Matt. % Spir. (1782) I. xix. 229 Gregory the Great.. says 
that God penetrates everything without extenuation. 
fig, 1627 Bf- Hall Holy Observ. 63 No lesse well doth 
God take these submisse extenuations of our selues. 

■j* 4. The action of making less or weak ; an in- 
stance of this ; a weakening, impoverishment. 
Also mitigation (of blame or punishment). -Obs. 

1542-3 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, c. zS The saide citie is much 
decaid . . not a little to the extenuacion of that part of this 
realme. 2596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ijj. ii. 22 Such extenuation 
let me begge, As in reproofe of many Tales deuis’d .. I may 
. . Finde pardon on my true submission. 1654 H . L’ Estrange 
Chas. I (1655) 1 The gallantry of Henry’s heroxque spirit 
tended somewhat to the . .extenuation of Charles his glory. 
1707 Atterbury *'.(1723)11. 159 What Deeds of Charity 

we have to alledge in Extenuation of our Punishment. 

5. The action of representing (something) as 
slight and trifling ; underrating ; an instance of 
this, a plea to this end ; a modification in terms. 

2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 209 Sometimes., wee humble 
ourselves lower than there is cause. - And no lesse well doth 
God take these submisse extenuations of our selves. r6ai 
Burton Anal. Met. n. i. iv. ii. 22S Through their, .extenu- 
ation [of their grievance], wretchedness and peevishness 
the}- undo themselves. 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 6 Many 
died of it ever*’ day, so that now all our extenuations abated. 
1859 Mill Liberty ii. (1865) 13/2 The utmost they allow is an 
extenuation of its absolute necessity. 

+ b. Riiet. 

2589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 227 We call 
him the Disabler or figure of Extenuation. 1657 J. Smith 
Myst . Rhet. 56 When for extenuation sake we use a lighter 
and more easie word or terme then the matter requires. 
1706 in Phillips. 1823 in Crabb Tcchttol . Diet. 

6. The action of lessening, or seeking to lessen, 
the guilt of (an offence or fault) by alleging partial 
excuses; an instance or means of doing. this; a 
plea in mitigation of censure. Also In extenua- 
tion of. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. u. xxvii. 156 Extenuation, by 
which the Crime, that seemed great, is made lesse. a 1674 
Clarendon Surv. Leviath. (1676) 180 He .. was to find 
excuses and extenuations for sins. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
297 r r Whatever may be said for the Extenuation of such 
Defects. . 3750 Johnson Rambler No. 39 ? 7 I* may b* 
urged, in extenuation of this crime, .that [etc.]. 3839 Mac- 
kintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 28 In extenuation of a 
noble error. <3x832 Bextham IVks. <1843) I. 174 The dif- 
ferences of castes . . furnish a copious stock of extenuations 
. .to different classes of offences. 

7. U. S. Used humorously in pi. for : Thin gar- 
ments. 

xB8i G. W. Cable in Scribner s Mag. May 23 They 
were clad in silken extenuations from the throat to the feet. 
3883 Pall Malt G. 12 Sept. 2/3 One side wore.. extenua- 
tions of a. .green colour. 

Exte’nnative, a. and sb. [f. Extenuate v. 

+ -IVE.] 

A. adj. a. Tending to make lean. b. Tending 
to extenuate (guilt). 

1610 Barrough Mcth. Physick n. ix. (1639) 85 They have 
more peed of extenuativc mcates then those that have the 
Pleurisic. 1827 Bentham Ration . El’id. Wks. 1843 »«L 
15 Proving the^ existence of some justificative, or extenua- 
live, or exemptive, circumstance. 

B. sb. a. Something serving to extenuate 
guilt, b. A medicine producing ‘ extenuation * or 
emaciation. 

a 1734 North Exam. it. v. § 90 Another Extenuativc of 
the intended Rebellion. 1818 Blachw. Mag. III. 5 J 4 *’ e a 
little more sparing of extenuatives and soporifics. 

Extenuator (ekste-mtqritoj). [ngent-n. f. L. 
extenuare i see Extenuate v.\ One who exten- 
uates. T a. One who depreciates or makes light of. 
b. One who alleges extenuating or excusatory con- 
siderations ; an apologist. 

3748 Richaiidson Clarissa (i8ti) VIII. 57 Not. .clawed 
among such extenuators. 3799 V. Knox Lords Sti/p. tv, 
The extenuators of the Sacrament, .suggest a hint that the 
command to perform this slight service . . might have keen 
confined to the Apostles. 3869 Moziev Uuiv. Serin. 1. 
(1876) 15 The extenuators of the Council. 

Extenuatory (ckstcmwatori), a. [ad. I- 
exlcmtiilbri-us, I. extenuare ; see Extent? ati: and 
-out.] Characterized by extenuation ; haring the 
function or effect of extenuating. 

1807 W, Taylor in Ann. Ret'. V. 172 The trandatijn 
adopts an extenuatory turn. 3833 Choker in Iier.yeus 
Johnson an. 1744 I. 143 note , The veil, of sutely metyjn 
and extenuatory phrases. 1870 Con temp. Rev . ^ , 

The sweeping verdict.. on Martial’s palpable fault*, without 
any extenuatory mention of his tenderer touches. ^ 

t Esteime, Obs. rare-', f' 7 nil. K r- r- 
temte-r), ad. L. extenu-iire : see ExrcSVATK.] 
tram. To make thinner. 

*574 Newton Health Mag. 8 The matter, .whic.i rc ' 
matned in the fleshe might be extended. 
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f Exteau-ity. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Extend- ATE 
v. after Tenuity.] Extreme fineness or subtility ; 
coucr. in pi. 

l6ot Holland Pliny (1634) II. S35 Making up the pour- 
fils and extenuities of his lineaments \argutias vt>Uus\. 
Exter (ekstau), v. rare—', [f. L. ex- out + 
tcr-ra earth ; on the analogy' of Inter.] irans. 
To dig out of the earth. 

1 83s JSlecl-.v. Mag. XXXVIII. 149 From gold mines that 
precious metal.. is exterred. 

Extercorate, var. of Exstercorate. Obs. 
f Exte'rebrate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. exterebrat - 
ppl. stem of ex tercbrarc, f. ex- out + terehrare to 
bore, f. tcrebra boring tool, f. tcrfn to rub.] 
irans. To bore out ; fig. ‘ to search curiously’. 
1623-6 in Cockeram. 1727 in Bailey vol. II, 
t ExteTge, v. Obs. ff. L. ex/ergPre, f. ex- out 
+ iergfre to wipe off.] irans. To wipe out, cleanse. 
In quots. absol. 

3657 Tomlinson’ Rot on’s Disp. 38 It [sour sapour] cor- 
rodes, bites., and exterges. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Comfit. 
2CVI1I. 666 Manna, .and things that exterge without biting. 

+ ExteTgent, a.~° [ad. L. extergcnt-cm , pr. 
pple. of extergerc : see prec.] = Abstergent. 

1706 in Phillips. 1727-31 in Bailey vol. II. 
t Exte'rial, a. Obs. [a. obs. F. cxtcrial, f. L. 
cxier-us outward.] Outside, external. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 123 Beware. .Of the outwarde 
man exteriall. 1547 Boorde Eraj. Health Pref. 4 Sickenes 
in the exterlaU partes. 

Exterior (ekstloTioi), a. and sb. Also 6 ex- 
teryor, 6-7 exteriour. [a, L. exterior , compar. 
of exter-us outside. Cf. F. cxtJrieur,’] 

A. adj. 

1. Outer; pertaining to or connected with the 
outer portion or outside of anything; visible or 
perceptible on the outside ; external. (In many 
uses not clearly distinguishable from the sb. used 
attrib.) 

Exterior angle (Geottt .) : the angle included between any 
side of. a triangle or polygon and the production of the 
adjacent side ; also, an angle included between a straight 
line falling upon two parallel lines and either of the latter 
on the outside. Exterior t polygon, screw, side, slope (see 
quots.). t Exterior epicycloid : see Epicycloid. 

1570 Dee .Math. Pref. 2 Things Naturall, of the sense 
exterior, ar hable to be perceiued. 1583 Stubbes Aunt. 
Abus. (1877) 30 The sinne of the heart, .bursteth not foorth 
into exteriour action. 1602 Marston Ant. ff Mel. Induct., 
Frame your exterior shape To hautie forme of elate 
majestie. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 6 Not th’ exterior, nor 
the inward man Resembles that it was. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Exterior Polygon , the Out-lines of alt the Works 
drawn from one outmost Angle to another. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxxii. 279 His exterior concurrence with., 
the prosecutions. 1823 Lamb Elia, Diss. Roast Pig (1867) 
160 What a sacrifice of the exterior tegument ! 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. ff It. 7 mis. (1872) I. 47 Whose exterior front is 
covered. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xii. 300 
Beatrice possesses a fund of hidden tenderness beneath ner 
exterior gaiety. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk,, Exterior 
tide, the side of an imaginary polygon, upon which the 
plan of a fortification is constructed. Exterior slope, in 
fortification, that slope of a work towards the country 
which is next outward beyond its superior slope. 1874 
Knight Diet. Mech. I. 819/1 Exterior-screw, one cut upon 
the outside of a stem or mandrel. 

1*b. Concerned with externals, rare. 

J54r Barnes Wks. (1573) 341/2 What more exteriour 
honour can you deuise then this is? and yet you doe say y* 
you honour no stockes nor stones. 1797-1803 Foster m 
Life ff Corr. (1846) I. 164 Why was tne Jewish dispensa- 
tion so strange, so exterior, so inadequate : 

2. Situated outside or without (an object) ; com- 
ing from without ; concerned with what is without; 
external, extrinsic. Const, to. 

*533 Elyot Cast. HeUhe 11. xxiv. (1572) 3 8 b. The ex- 
teriour ayre which compasseth the body. 1538 Starkey 
England 1. ii. 50 Exteryor thyngys— frynds, ryches, and 
abundance of necessarys . . are . . requyryd. 1667 Milton 
P.L.ix. 336 Without exterior help sustaind. 1780 Cowper 
Table T. 247 Happiness depends, .less on exterior things 
than most suppose. 1815 Jane Austen Emma 11. xiii. 226 
Giving particulars of his journey and feelings, .and describ- 
ing everything exterior and local. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sc. iv. (1849) 32 The attraction of a sphere 
on any exterior body. 1885 Leudesdorf Cremona s Proj. 
Geotti. 219 If the conic is a hyperbola . . the centre is a 
point exterior to the curve. 

+ b. Foreign. Obs. rare. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII , c. 14 This realme of England and 
any other exteriour potentates. 

B. sb. (Not in Johnson.) 

. 1. The adj. used absol. : An exterior thing, rare 
in sing. In pi. Outside parts, features, habits, 
manners, trappings, etc. ; externals. 

XS9I Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 58, I speake not only 
for eies priuilege. The chief exterior that I would enioy. 
1598 Shaks. Merry JV. 1. iii. 72 She did course ore my 
exteriors with.. a greedy intention. 1640 Sir 1 . .Browne 
Pseud. Ep. To Rdr., Discoursers, who look beyond the 
shell and obvious exteriours of things. 1712 J. Henley Let. , 
in Sped. No. 518 Without producing a suitable Revolution 
in his Exteriors. 1784 J. Barry Led. Art 1. (1848) 76 
Riches, dignities, and all . . showy pompous exteriors. 

2. a. "The outward surface, the outside. 0. 
That which appears outside; outward aspect or 
demeanour. 


a. I«95 Woodward Hat. Hist. Earths. 3 Nor.. did I 
neglect the exteriour or Surface. r8s3 Sir H. Douglas 
Mil. Bridges (ed. 3) 28 Wooden frames, covered on the 
exterior with sheet copper. 

b. 1801 Han. More Wks. VIII. 99 The engaging ex- 
tenor of urbanity. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 464 Under 
this ridiculous exterior however lay a man of much natural 
ability. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. xiv. (1877) 247 These 
were covered by the most pious exterior. 

Exte*riorate, v. rare~~*. [f. prec, + -ate 3.] 
traits. To make (something) a matter of externals. 

1871-2 H. Macmillan True Vine iv. 149 How different is 
this from the notion^of those who exteriorate religion. 

Exte:riora*tion. [f. as prec. + -ation.] 

1. The action of making more outward, nonce - 
-use, after deterioration. 

a 18^1 A. Knox Rem. (1834) I. 66 To a person.. much 
occupied in inward converse with God, there is something 
felt of comparative exterioration in. .the more public means. 

2. ‘ The physiological cerebral act by which the 
sensation produced by an impression on any part 
of the course of a nerve is referred to its terminal 
extremity* (Sjyd. Soc . Lex. 1884 ). 

Exteriority (ekstl^rifrriti). [f. as prec.,+ -ity. 
Cf. F. exteriorite .] 

1. The state or fact of being outward or outside, 
or of having an external existence ; outwardness. 

1611 Cotgr., Extericurcti, exterioritie, outwardness. 1664 
H. More Myst. Iniq. xvi. 56 The exteriority and palpa- 
bility of the.exercise of their affections, 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 
261 Interiority and exteriority, by which is meant the dis- 
tinction of the attributes of an object as originally existing 
in itself or as acquired. from without. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Mctaph. xxviii. (1859) II. 174 The sense of touch 
by itself, .is not even cognizant of local exteriority [drtliches 
a itsci n an derseyn ] . 1864 Webster, Exteriority , surface, 

superficies. 

2. In religious sense occas. : Devotion to the 
external instead of to the inward and spiritual. 

a 1875 Bp. Forbes, (O.) And this leads on to a third point 
which hinders progress, and that is what for want of a 
better word may be termed exteriority. 1885 Bissell 
Pentateuch 311 These men of God. .in the midst of a ten- 
dency to pure exteriority. 

3. ‘The psychical act by which sensations are 
referred to the external world, as when an impres- 
sion on the retina is referred to an object outside 
and not to the place of sensation * (. Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

Exteriorization (ekstl^riorsiz^-Jbn). In 
quot. exfceriorisati on. [f. next + -ation. J The 
action of exteriorizing (see next). 

1886 F. W. H. Myers in Proc. Soc. Psych. Research Oct. 
i6q It was like the awakening and extenorisation of sensa- 
tions already stored up in the organism. 

Exteriorize (ekstio’rioraiz), v. [f. Exterior 
+ -ize.] traits. To make exterior; to realize (a 
conception) in outward form ; to attribute an ex- 
ternal existence to (states of consciousness). . 

1879 Maudsley Pathol. Mind 449 It is the unfailing ten- , 
dency of the mind to project its affections outwards and to 
transfer them to objects as qualities — to exteriorise its 1 
states as qualities. 1890 Harper’s Mag. May 821/1 His 
painting is a means of exteriorizing his conceptions. 

Exteriorly (ekstl 0 *riojli), adv. [f. as prec. + 

-ly 2 .] 

1. On the outside or surface ; as regards the out- 
side ; superficially. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 257 My forme, Which howsoeuer 
rude exteriorly, Is yet the couer of a fayrer minde. 1669 
Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xxvi. 162 It scorched her ex- 
teriorly. 1707 Curios, in Hush. Cf Gard. 49 New Parts 
uniting themselves exteriourly to the former. 1791 Macif. 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 372 It was still white, both ex- 
teriorly and interiorly. 1879 Glasgow Herald 8 Oct., Viewed 
as a whole, whether exteriorly or interiorly the. .room is a 
remarkably fine architectural production. 

2. With outward act ; as regards externals. 

iS5o Thomas Hal. Gram., Cofio, is the worshippe orhon- 
our that is exteriourly vsed towardes God. 1626 T. H. tr. 
Caussin’s Holy Crt. 269 Exteriourly applying your selfe to 
ordinary sera ices, 1685 tr. Bossuet's Dodr. Cath. C/i. 
Advt. is The Holy Ghost, .establishes Pastors and Teachers 
to act exteriourly. 1751 Chesterf. Lett. III. cchv. 167 
Fndeavour to please every body, I mean exteriorly. 1872 
Borrow Gypsies of Spain (ed. 2) 101 They exteriorly accom- 
modate themselves to the religion of the country. 

3. In an exterior position or direction ; as being 
outside something. 

1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant ii.xvii. 609 We have again 
to regard the cause, not as exteriorly related to the effect, 
but as identical with it. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 
513 Producing only 3 or 4 perfect flowers, which are 
situated exteriorly. 1882 Q. Rev. Jan. 190 Each leaf is 
drawn in exteriorly to the first one. . _ 

Exrte'rmiua'ble, a. rare. [f. L. externum- 
bil-is, f. exterminare : see Exterminate and 
-able.] That may be exterminated. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. 1. xxvii. (1773) >57 ’No Essence 
that (s exterminable can be the Essence of God. 

*T Used by Shelley for ‘ illimitable . 

1813 Shelley Q. Mab. vn. 23 The exterminable spirit it 
contains Is nature’s only God. 

Exterminate (ekstaurmWt), v. Also 6-7 pa. 
pple. exterminate, [f. L. extermindt- ppl. stem 
of exterminare to drive beyond the boundaries, f. ex- 
out + terminus boundary-line. Cf. F. extermincr. 

Only sense x is found in class. Lat. ; the developed senses 
appears in the Vulgate, and in Fr.] 


EXTERMINATE VE. 

1 1. traits. To drive, force (a person or thing) 
from , of, out qfihe boundaries or limits of (a place, 
region, community, state, etc.) ; to drive away, 
banish, put to flight. Also with donble obj. by 
omission of front. Obs. 

X54 * Elyot Image Gov. (1549) *46 Oppression, extordon 
. .were out of the citee of Rome, .vtterly exterminate. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus in. 621 It hes. .mony of life extir- 
minate. _ 1597 Bacon Coalers Good $ Evil vii, (Arb.) 148 
Most thinges do . . chase and exterminate their contraries. 
1053 Baxter Meih. Peace Couse. 50 Do. not those men 
deserve to be exterminated the Churches, a 1677 Barrow 
Pope’s Suprent. Wks. 1741 I. 609 They deposed, extermin- 
ated, and deprived him of communion. 2677 Hale Print. 
Orig. Man. 11. iv. 365 Their [the Britons’] Language was 
wholly exterminated from hence with them. 1692 Bentley 
Serm. 6 June 27 A discovery, .which alone is sufficient to 
..exterminate rank Atheism out of the World. 

2. To destroy utterly, put an end to (persons or 
animals) ; now only, to root out, extirpate (species, 
races, populations, sects, hence opinions, etc.). 

1649 Alcoran 65 Who can hinder God to exterminate the 
Messiah .. with whatsoever is in the Earth, when it shall 
seeme good to him? 1651 Hobbes Leviath. n. xxiv. 128 A 
People comming into possession of a Land by warre, do not 
ahvaies exterminate the antient Inhabitants. 1705 Ak- 
buthnot Coins (1727) 229 Alexander had left Grecian 
Governors and Colonies in the Indies; but they were almost 
exterminated by Sandro-cottus. 1788 Priestley Led. 
Hist. v. xl. 290 Clovis, .exterminated all his family, lest 
any of them should be chosen king, i860 Motley Netherl. 
(1868) I. i. 5 The Holy League. .was to exterminate heresy, 
1868 Peard Water-farm . xvi. 164 In the dawn of domestic 
agriculture, beasts of prey, .were exterminated. 

+ 3. To get rid of (a thing) ; to abolish, put an 
end to, destroy. Obs. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. vii. (1641) 63/1 Th’ one [Sab- 
bath] but a Day endures ,* th’ others Date Eternity shall 
not Exterminate. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 158 Exter- 
minating or out-lawing their own Face, to put on another. 
1691 RAYO<?rt/!Vw(i7i4)38Whoendeavourto. .evacuate and 
exterminate this Argument. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 
02 A remorse that stung his conscience and exterminated 
his peace. 

+ b. Math, To get rid of (an unknown quantity, 
etc.); = Eliminate. Obs. 

*743 .'V. Emerson Fluxions 11. iii. 139 By help of the 
Equation of jhe Curve, exterminate x or y out of the 

Quantity 1756 Saunderson Meth. Fluxions 159 To 

exterminate the impossible Quantity in the Denominator. 
1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 246 By adding or subtracting 
them [equations], .one of the letters may be exterminated. 

Hence Exte-rminated ppl. a. ExtoTminating 
vbl. sb. Exte’rminating ppl. a. 

1694 tr. Milton’s Lett. State 19 May an. 16^5, We believe 
it to be the general Interest of us all . . to relieve our exter- 
minated and indigent Brethren. 1813 Q. Rev. IX. 341 The 
exterminated nations, .deserved the vengeance of a moral 
governor by their idolatry and depravity. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Iniq. 274 The exterminating, of Idolattry out of the 
empire. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. 120 Unlucky vices, on 
whom the exterminating lot hapned to fall. 1796 Cole- 
ridge Ode Departing Year, The exterminating fiend is fled. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) I. ii. 33 The last exter- 
minating conquest waged, .against the Britons. 

Extermination (ekstfiamin^ijhn). Also 5 
-mynacion, 6 -minatione. [ad. L. extermination - 
em, n. of action f. exterminare : see Exterminate.] 
The action of exterminating, 
fl. Expulsion from the bounds or limits of a 
country, state, or community; an instance of this; 
banishment, excommunication. Obs. 

*577 Dee Relat. Spirits 1. (1659) .430 The Lord. Rosenberg 
. .dia . . advise the Emperour of his error committed in our 
extermination. 1*1626 Bacon Holy War Wks. 1740 III. 

542 Displanting and extermination of people.. 1641 Vi mi. 
Smeclymnuus ix. 104 All the important businesse of the 
Church, whether censures or exterminations. 1660 Blount 
Boscobeln. (1680) 33 His Majesties sufferings and forced ex- 
termination. 1664 H. More Myst. Imq. 272 The slaughter 
of the Beast, or extermination of him out of Being. 

2. Putting an end to, total extirpation; utter 
destruction. 

1549 Conipl. Scot. vii. 68. To succumb hyr haistylye, in the 
maist extreme exterminatione. 1681 in Somers Tracts II. 

152 Forcible pursuit against such persons, to the utter ex- 
termination of them. 1790 Han. More Relic. Fash. World 
(1791) 140 The almost total extermination ot religion. 1794 
S. Williams Vermont 160 The savage aims at the utter 
extermination of his enemy, 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 540 The 
Jennerian Society for the Extermination of the Small-pox. 
1862 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. iv. 141 One species 
prospers and multiplies by the extermination of another. 
1867 Deutsch Rem. (1874) 8 A new decree for the exter- 
mination of the Talmud. 

3. Math. = Elimination 4. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1784 Warinc in Phil. 
Trans. LXXIV. 411 The extermination of all the terms, 
1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 256 note. Cubic equations .. 
may usually.be reduced to quadratics, by extermination. 
fl4. Used as = Termination; ending; decay. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxil (1890) 80 The owlet’s], .song 
termyneth in pyetous extermynacron. 1549 Compi. Scot. i. 

20 Siklyik lordschips ande digniteis hes incressing, declina- 
tion e, ande exterminatione. 

Esterminative (ekstDuminririv), a. [f. Ex- 
TERBIINATE + -1VE.] Tending to exterminate. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 5/1 [She] writes inflammatory 
odes about ‘hunting the savage ’..we scarcely seem to 
appreciate either her exterminative or her literary 1 gifts*. 
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EzAerminator (eksts’-iminrUai). [a. L. ex- 
terminator, agent-n. f. exterminate : see Exteh- 
HISate.] One who or that which exterminates, 
destroys, or puts an end to. 

iCxx CoTcn., Exterminate ur, an exterminator, banisher; 
destroyer. 1732 Hist. Lift. III. 2S9 He made such a 
dreadful havoc of the Spaniards, that he was very justly, 
sumamed the Exterminator. 1858 Buckle Ciytlis. (L.), 
Simon dc Montfort, the exterminator of the Albigenses. 

Exterminatory (eksto u minatouri) , rr. [f. Ex- 
terminate + -oky.j Tending to extermination ; 
characterized by attempts at extermination. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 207 This exterminatory war. c 1795 
— Let. to R. Burke Wks. IX. 444 Those terrible, confisca- 
tory, and exterminatory periods. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Stinks. Char. xvi. 393. That exterminatory code which 
hitherto had kept them in abeyance. 

Exterminatress (ekstauminchtres). [f. Ex- 
terminator + -ess.] A female exterminator. 

x8gr Sat. Rev. 22 Sept. 289/2 Miss Ormerod, the exter- 
minatress of insects. 

Exterminatrix (ekstaumin^'triks). [a. L. 

* exterminatrix , fem. of Exterminator.] = prec. 

i83o Daily News 3 Nov. 5/7 She is .. less of an exter- 
minatrix than the exasperated people represent her to be. 

f E xt e *r min C , v. Obs . [ad. F. ex term if ter, 
f. L. extermindre : see Exterminate.] 

1 . = Exterminate 1, Const, from, out of. 

1634 Hevwood Witches 0/ Latte, iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 228 
Thou had’st extermin'd Thy selfe out of/he blest society 
Of Saints and Angels. 1637 — Royal Skip 42 This word., 
was absolutely extermin’d and excommunicated from all 
grammatical! construction. 

2. *= Exterminate 2, 3. 

1539 in Vicary’s Anat. (i833) App, iii. 172 By fyer 8: 
sworde to extermyn & vtterly to destroy the hole nacion. 
1563-87 Foxe> 4. M. (1596) 181/2 Roger bishop of Salis- 
bury. .was. .miserablie,butiustUe,extermined. i6ooSiiaks. 
A. K L. in. v. 89 Your sorrow , and my griefe Were both 
extermin’d. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vu. 331 To extermine 
their power. 

t Exterminion. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6 
exterrmynion, 6-7 exterminioun. [after L. type 
*cxtcnninion-cm , f. cxtermin-arc : see Extermin- 
ate. Cf. optnion-cm , f. oplnan. Late L. had 
extermimtnn in same sense.] Extermination. 

1528 Gardiseii in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. 1. 105 The exter- 
mynion of the emperors ar«iy. 1582-8 Hist. James VI 
(1804) 207 For punishment and utter exterminion of these. 
1629 Symmer Spir. Posie \. iii. 12 The bleare eye of carnall 
reason could not see any issue, or way to escape that im- 
minent exterminion. ^ x6.. Sc. Acts Ckas. / (18x4) V. 309 
(Jam.!, Thair is nothing les intendit againes this, .kingdome 
nor ane uttir exterminioun and totall destructioun. 

Extern (ekst 5 \m), a. and si. Forms : 5-7, g 
externe, 6- extern, [ad. L. extent -us outward, 
f. exter outside. Cf. F. ex tcnie.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to or connected with the outside; 
outwardly perceptible ; consisting in outward acts ; 
pertaining to the ontward form ; = External A. 1 
and 2. Now only fact. {fare). 

.*537 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. lxxxviii. 240 At that 
time it was necessary to have extern gifts. 1640 Howell 
Dcdena's Gr. (1645) 68 If the Almightie would assume a 
risible externe shape. x665 G. Harvey Morb. Angl.xx. 63 
The Lungs, .fare] very much exposed to extern and intern 
injuries. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 145 The externe act. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pondage's Mystic Drv. 78 The. . 
extern exertions of thc..visibl form of som Persons. 1882 
M. Arnold in 19/// Cent. Jan. S Pullulating rites externe 
and vain. 

quaswrefr'. a 1845 Hoop Lamia iv. 90 Women — fair 
externe, But viperous within. 

2. Situated outside, not included within the 
limits of, the object under consideration ; = Exter- 
nal A. 3. Cons:, to. Now chiefly fact. 

1598 Barckley J'elie. Man j. (1603) 59 O man., that 
troublcst thy selfe with externe things. 1642 Howell For. 
Trav. (Arhtro Nor arc the observations of the Eye any 
thing profitable, unless the Mind draw something from the 
Extern object to enrich the Sou! withal!. _ 1649 J. Ecclks- 
ton tr. lie h men's Epist, ii. (16S6) 8 The visible world l>eing 
n procreation or extern birth. 1854 Jritl. Roy. Agric. Snc . 
XV, 276 Materials altogether extent to an animal, .are made 
to contribute to the maintenance of its life. 1868 Browning 
Ring dr Bh. ix. 83 Your artist, .brood*-., away from aught 
sulgar and extern On the inner spectrum. 

a/jet. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 290, I feel the 
evtcrne and insensate creep in On my organized clay. 

f b. Situated in or belonging to foreign coun- 
tries ; - External 3 b. Oh. 

*543 GRArroN Cantu. Harding 573, I shuld desire the 
helpc of externe nacions and countrees. a 1577 Sir T. 
Smith Conntr.v. Eng. (16331 225 Souldiers. .when they have 
no exteme service, .to occupic their busie heads and hands, 
J605 Ar.rzv. Discern. Kentish Doctrine j 8 Any externe 
Prelate. 1656 Art(K Handsom. vii. 83 Those things of 
extern mode and fashion. 

c. Not belonging to a specified community; that 
is a non-member. Cf. Ik 2 a. 

iSM Clerical Jml. 7 June 548/1 The matter .. affecting 
the congregation alone, he put it to the goes! senseof extern 
siMtors who might be present, not to claim a hearing. 

3 . Coming from M'ithout, having an outside 
origin ;** External A. 4. Now rare. 

*533 BriLi Ndln Livy 1. <*823130 The faderis l-egan to 
hail gretc fere . . traisting vnn extern and uncouth violence 
of diver* tacVris. a 1617 P. Bavm. On Efh. (165S) tx6 No 


extern help can make us bring forth good fruit. 0x645 
Howell Lett. II. (1650) 103 It consisted in^ extern me- 
chanicall artifice onlj*. 1799 Lamb John IVoodvilw, Having 
a law within .. He cannot-.be bound by any Positive laws 
or ordinances extern. 

•j* b. Law. Not essential, accidental ; in phr. 
Extent adjunct. Obs. 

1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 36 G, Externe Adjuncts he 
those.. in the contract," that may also be absent from it, but 
in it only when it so Couenanted. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, it. xxii. § 5 Which are inherent and not externe. 

B. sb . 

1 1 - Outward appearance, exterior. Obs. rare, 
c 1600 Shaks. Soun. exxv, Wer’t ought to me I bore the 
canopy, With my extern the outward honoring? 

2 . An outsider ; one who does not belong to or 
does not reside in an establishment or institution : 

a. gen. Also a foreigner ; formerly, t one of col- 
lateral descent, b. A day-pupil in a school (Fr. 
externe t ) ; also attrib. c. In hospitals (see quot. 
i860), d. In monastic use. 

a. c 1610 Women Saints 30 Being no Romane, but an 
externe and a Barbarian. 1666 J. Serjeant Let. Thanks 
97 Not by Lineall Descendents..but a few Extems. 1823 
G. Darley Lett. Dramatists in Loral. Mag. Dec., Joanna 
Baillie and young Beddoes, a female extern and a freshman. 
1834 H. O’Brien Round Tezocrs Irel. 52 The bungling of 
natives and the claims of externs. 1839 Frasers Mag. 
XIX. 170 It would be worth gold .. to any unlucky extern 
this pinching night. 

b. 21848 'Thackeray Van. Fair lit. An extern school 
grew round the old. .foundation. 1853 C. Bronte Villettc 
viii, The extemes or day-pupils exceeded one hundred in 
number. 1890(7. Rcz\ jufj' 86 At the college Mazarin.. 
he followed [the courses} as an extern. 

c. i860 Mayne Exp. Lex., Extern , applied to patients, 
of hospitals, dispensaries, etc. who are not inmates ; to out- 
patients ; also to the assistants, dressers, etc. who attend 
such or who do not dwell in the institution. 

attrib. x88x Eitcycl. Brit. XII, 302 s.v. Hospital , The 
1 extern maternity * charities. 

d. cx6xo Women Saints 169 Greate companies of kins- 
folkes, friends, and externes compassed her all-aboute. 
1870 Contemp. Rev. XV. 590 If there were not some per- 
son representing the outer world, some extern, as the 
Catholics would say. 2887 Lazo Rep. Weekly Notes 32/2 
No sister should seek advice of any extern without, .leave. 

Hence f E&te-mly adv., outwardly, on the out- 
side. 

1568 Abp. Parker Corr. (1852) 325 Nothing hath chanced 
externly to her Majesty wherein her prudence shall be more 
marked. x$gt Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 1 1641 ) 28/1 Or 
stately Toombs, externly gilt and garnisht With dust and 
bones inwardly fill’d and furnisht. 

External (ekstsunal), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
externall. [f. L. extern-us outward (see Ex- 
tern a.) + -al.] 

A. adj. (Opposed to internal.) 

1 . Situated or lying outside; pertaining to, or 
connected with, tbe outside or outer portion of 
anything. External angle : one made by produc- 
ing outwardly a side of a figure. External con- 
tact*. (see quot. 1867). 

1591 Shaks. i lien. VI, \. \. 3 Her vertucs graced with 
externall gifts. 1606—-^///. Cl. v. ii. 349 If they had 
swallow’d poyson, Would appeare By externall swelling. 
1635 N. Carpenter Grog. Del. t. vii. 163 Externall I call* 
those parts which arc without the Spneare it selfe. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), External angles. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. s.v. Angle , The external angle of a triangle is 
equal to both the internal opposite ones taken together. 
x 334 M f MuuRic Cuviers Anim, Kingd. 227 Having those 
organs free on the external edge. 1840 Lardner Geovt. 83 
All the external angles of the polygon must also be equal to 
four right angles. 1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vadc-m. 335 
'I he External or Cellular coat is dense and resisting. 1867 
Smyth Sailor S Word-bk External contact , in a transit of 
Mercury or Venus over the sun’s disc, this expression means 
the first touch of the planet’s and sun’s edges, before any 
part of the former is projected on the disc of the luminary. 
1870 Bentley Hot. 58 External Glands may be. .divided 
into stalked.. or not stalked. 

b, Anat. Of veins, nerves, etc. : Lying towards 
the outer surface of the body. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 489 External descending 
branches, .are four or five in number, .furnishing to the 
same parts an equal quantity of twigs. 1842 E. Wilson 
{ ade-rst. 342 The External Jugular Vein. Ibid. 4x8 
J he External Cutaneous Nerve. 2878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 389 The external meatus. 

c. Of remedies, treatment, etc. : Outward, ap- 
plied to the exterior of the body, 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), External Digestives are 
such as ripen a Swelling or breed good and laudable Matter 
tn a W ound, and prepare it for Mundification or cleansing. 
*799 Med.' Jml. II. 300 lie recommends external warmth 
..but not internal stimulants. 1841 Line Arab. Nts. J. Z7 
I his man hath cured me by an external process. 1851 
L-ARrKNTEU Man. Phys. 72 The application of external heat. 

2 . Pertaining to the ontward or bodily form as 
opposed to the inner nature or spirit ; outwardly 
visible or perceptible ; consisting in outward acts 
or appearances. 

*656 Calving JV : . Com. Prayer in Pkenix (1:0$) II. 233 
J he c *jvrn.al Face of the same is polluted. 2564 Brief 
1 ^ ,J t’. : * c cxl crn all partes of the sacrament cs. 1647 
it. .More -Song of Soul it. 1. hl xxviii, They .. Appear in 
inickned Aire wuh shape externall. a 1699 Stiluncfl. <J.), 
lie that commits only the external act of idolatry is as 
uutity as [etc.). ,735 Butler Anal. n. I Wks. 1874 I. 167 
ine external worship of Got!. 1779-82 Johnson L. 


Milton Wks. II. 142 Religion., will glide, .out of the mine!, 
unless it be invigorated. -by external ordinances, by stated, 
calls to worship. 1871 Morley Voltaire UBS6) 120 The 
external qualities of this striking style. 

3 . Situated outside, not included within the limits 
of, the object under consideration. Const, to. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 571 Maids . . having no external! 
thing to loose But the word Maid. 1801 Med . . Jml. XXI. 
S4 The externa! air. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1S78) I. 359 AH 
svho were external to Christianity were doomed to eternal 
damnation. 1885 Leudesdort Cremona's Prof. Gceni. -09 
F and G are both external to the conic. 

fb. Situated in or belonging to foreign coun- 
tries; foreign. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 54 Singular 
prowesse shewed by him (in external battel!). X599 Life Sir 
T. More in Words w. Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. 96 His external 
friends were these : Budteus a learned Frenchman,' etc. 

c. Melaph . Belonging or pertaining to- the 
world of things or phenomena, considered' as 
outside of the perceiving mind. External world'. 
the totality of objects existing outside the conscious 
subject; the objective world ; the ‘non-ego \ 

2667 Milton P. L. v. 103 All External things Which the’ 
five.. senses represent. 1762 Kames Elevu Cril. (1855) ir 
Nothing external is perceived till it first makes an impres-. 
sion. 1779-81 Johnson L. P. t Milton Wks. II. 95 The 
knowledge of external nature. 1884 tr. I.otzcs Metafk. 445 
Our mental life is aroused anew at every moment by sensa- 
tions which the external world excites. 

4 . Arising or acting from without, originating from* 
something outside. External evidence : evidence 
derived from circumstances or considerations out- 
side or independent of the thing discussed. 

1651 Hobbes Levtath. 11. xxix. 167 Not by external! 
violence, but intestine disorder. 1695 Woodward A r n/, Hist . 
Earth v. § 5 (1723) 255 These Shells . . being . . exposed.. to 
many external Accidents are . . worn, fretted, and broken 
to Pieces. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) p. iv, Without 
the Aid of external Violence. i8iz-6 Playfair Nat , Phil. 
(18x9) I. 43 The motion of a body, .must be ascribed to the 
action of an external cause or force. 1814 Chalmers Evid. 
Chr. Revel. Advt. 5 The external testimony of Christianity 
.. leaves infidelity without excuse. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. v. (1852) 124 'The idea that the punishment of sin 
is solely some external evil brought upon us. 1868 Glad- 
stone Juv. Mundi i. (1870) 20 The externa! evidence to a 
contrary effect . . is considerable. 

5 . Connected with, or having reference to, what 
is outside ; having an outside object or sphere of 
operation. External perception : the perception 
of external objects, as opposed to internal percep- 
tion, the perception of what takes place within the 
mind. So External senses. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Mctaph. xxii. (1839) II. 43 As 
this [the Acquisitive} faculty is again subdivided into two, 
according as it is conversant either about the phenomena 
of matter or about the phenomena of mind, the non-ego or 
the ego, I gave precedence to the former of these, —the 
faculty known under the name of Externa! Perception. 
Mod., It is necessary to consider the subject in its external 
relations. The external affairs of the society were managed 
by the secretary. 

b. spec. Having reference to dealings with 
foreign countries. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I. 139 The person* 
now in the external administration. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly 
Notes 138/2 The external debt of the Republic 01 Chili. 

B. sb. 

1 . sing. The outside; the exterior. 

1792 Mimchausen's Trav . xxii. 95 The external of the 
chariot. 1814 Southey Roderick x. 202 Deformity and 
hollowness beneath The rich external. 

2 . That which is external. In pi. a. Outward 
features or aspect ; bodily qualifications ; outward 
ceremonies or observances, b. Things lying out- 
side or distinct from a person or object ; external 
or outward circumstances or conditions ; also, non- 
essentials. 

ft. a 1635 Naunton Fragjn. Reg. (Arb.) 15 A time in 
which (as for externals) she was full blown, a x66a Gal’DCS 
Let. to Chas. II, 6 The externals of decent forms, a X7t6 
South Serin. (1737) I. ii. 67 Adam was .. glorious in bn 
externals ; he had a bcautilu! body. 1751 Joktin Serm. 
(1771) I. i. 15 The Externals of religion, a 1764 Lloyd The 
Puff Wks. (1774) I. 171 Externals have the gift of striKin?, 
And lure the fancy into liking. J853 Marsdes Early I'urti. 

24 An agreement in externals ought to prevail amongst ail 
the reformed. 1857 Buckle Hist. Ctviliz. I. xiv. 793 " e 
iCondifiac] found it utterly impossible to escape front those 
tendencies towards the externa! which governed hn own 
age. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 188 The system has an the 
externals and much of the reality of constitutional govern- 
ment. - 

b. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 80 Why should the plancu 
have such influences upon externals and nccidcntalK |ha* 
had none upon the internals and esscntkdlst _ i66r 
Hist. Anim. .5- Mitt. 431 Fractures. .are divisions 
caused by externals violently forced on them. t(rp f* A . 
Contempt. 1, 2 So Such a state of externals as might besutfai'.^ 
to the exigence and nature of my condition in tins life- 173 ! 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 66 God in Externals could not pj^ 
Content. 1883 Athrnxurn 10 Feb. 178/3 'I he couciuli 
remarks on.. the subordination of externals to essentia-*- 

' jCxteTaalism. [f. p rcc. + -jmlJ , 

1 . Excessive regard for wliat is external, to l- c 
neglect of what is essential, esp. in religion ; an 
instance of this. 

*856 It. A. VACfillAN Jlfjsiics ; I rsv I, VI. ii. 15^ 
despotic cxtcmalism of the lime. j8;5-Mh 5. Cn.srus 
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SuitdayMagMay 506 Pharisaic formalities and externalUms. 
1879 Fakrar St. Paul II. 265 Christianity might be frittered 
away into a troublesome and censorious cxternalism. 

2 . The worship of the external world. 

1874 Black ie Self -cult. 11 This is the very madness of 
externalism. 

Exte'rnalist. [f. as prec. + -ist,] One who 
has undue regard for externals. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 770 The Pharisaic conceit of 
the externalist. 

Externality (eksto.marliti). [f. as prec. -f 
-Ity.] The quality of being external. 

1 . a. The quality of displaying itself in external 
forms, b. The quality of being ‘ all on the out- 
side’; superficiality, hollowness, c. The condi- 
tion or fact of being outside another object, or of 
being an dhtsider. d. The quality of operating 
or striving to operate from without. 

a. 1673 H. More Aff. Anlid. 23 Worship, in the natural 
externality thereof. 1836 Hare Guesses (1859^ 72 [In France} 
the externality of the classical spirit has worn away into 
mere superficiality. 

b. 1684 H. More 'Answ. Remarks Exp. A focal. 243 If 
that Externality or Superficiality were aimed at. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits vi. 115 There is a prose in certain 
Englishmen, .a knell in the. .externality of their voice. 

C. 1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Anim. via. 473 In relation 
to the body of the animal, all ligaments are external, and 
their internality or externality is in respect of the hinge line 
. . along which the edges of the valves meet. 2881 Echo 1 July 
1/6 The pleas ofignorance or of externality, .cannot possibly 
be urged against one who has been the very foremost and 
most trusted champion of the system. 

d. 1857 hi, Pattison Ess. (1889) II. 255 Its [the New 
Lutheran Orthodoxy’s} whole principle is that of the extern- 
ality of the Christian Institute. 

2 . JSIetaph. The quality or fact of being external 
to a perceiving subject ; the fact of belonging to 
the external world, or having an existence in 
space. 

a 1790 Adam Smith Ess. Philos. Subjects { 1795X198 Pres- 
sure or resistance necessarily supposes externality in the 
thing which presses or resists. 1846 Mill Logic 11. vii. § 3 
While looking at a solid object they cannot help having the 
conception, and.. the momentary belief of its externality. 
1871 Fraser Life Berkeley HI. 62 The scientific world was 
preparing for that reconstruction of its conception of what 
sensible things and externality mean. 

3 . a. An external object ; an outward feature 
or characteristic, b. collect. Outward things in 
general ; an outward environment or observance. 

1839 J. Rocers Antipofofr. xviii. § 3. 346 A huge bulk of 
trifling ceremonial and idle externality, a 1853 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. iv. xxvi. (1876) 288 The externalities of it may 
seem to be joy and brightness, but in the deep beneath there 
is a stem aspect. 1867 J. H. Stirling in Fortn . Rev. Oct. 
385 So uneasy an externality, of which he is himself the 
powerless and apprehensive centre. 1871 Miss IVI clock 
Fair France 13 All these are sensuous externalities. 1874 
Carpenter blent. Phys. t. i. § 10 (1879) 11 Force being that 
externality of which we have the most direct, .cognizance. 

4 . Absorption in externals. 

1833 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Product Mod. Art, Deeply cor- 
porealized, and enchained hopelessly in the grovelling fetters 
of externality must be the mind, to which [etc.}. j86o 
Emerson Cond. Life , Worship Wks, (Bohn) II. 397 What 
proof of infidelity like . . the externality of churches that 
once sucked the roots of right and wrong? 

Externalization (ekstsunaloizFJ’Jan). [f.next 
+ -ati on.] The action or process of externalizing ; 
an instarice of this ; also cotter, an embodiment. 

. 1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 491 As a telescope 
is a copy or externalization of the process of vision ; so 
written language may be a copy or externalization of the 
process of thinking. 1855 Frasers Mag. LI. 379 The e.\- 
ternalisation of the will. 1877 Mallock Nezo Republic iv. 
i. II. 127 Such a city., would be the externalisation of the 
human spirit in the highest state of development. 

Externalize (eksto'Jnalaiz), v. Also 9 ex- 
ternalise. [f. External + -ize.] irons. To 
make external ; to embody in outward form ; to 
give or attribute external existence to ; to treat 
as consisting in externals. 

1852 Morkll tr. Tennemann's Hist, Philos. 29 His fancy 
externalizing the divinations of his reason. 1875 Svmonds 
Rcnaiss , Italy I. i. 30 This high political abstraction, latent 
in Christianity, .was externalised in the French Revolution. * 
1877 E, Caird Philos. Kant ». x. 427 The universe is the 
process whereby spirit externalises itself. 1884 Chicago 
Advance 14 Feb., The more ancient mistake has been to 
externalize religion too much. 

Hence Exte'rnalized PPt- a - Exte’rnalizing 
vhl. sb. t the action of the vb. Externalize. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 98 The externalizing of 
one's own thoughts. 1876 Fairbairn in Contemp. A’rt'. June 
135 Creation is the evolution of deity, man externalized God. 
1886 Gurney Phantasms of Living I. 186 Divides the cases 
lof telepathy] into two great families — those (A) where the 
[Repression is sensory or externalised, and those (B) where it 
15 not sensory or externalised. 

Externally (ekstounali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
In an external manner. 

!■ On or with regard to the outside or outer sur- 
face ; outwardly ; by external application. 

*767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 185 There is not yet any 
appearance of swelling externally. 1802 Pally Nat. Jkcae. 

(ed. 2) 202 The cavities of the body are so configurated 
as externally to exhibit the most exact correspondency of 
the opposite sides. 1812 Foster in Life § Corr. ( 184611. 

I xxx vii J. 432 Distinguished externally by wig and gown. 
.1838 T. Thomson Chevt. Org. Bodies 44 2 This butter is 


employed on the continent in medicine, and always extern- 

' » *875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emf. x. (ed. 5) 157 The at- 

titude of the Roman Church to the imperial power .» was 
externally respectful. 

2. In an outside position, outside ; with regard 
to what is outside ; by external agency ; so as to 
produce external effects. 7 'o operate externally'. 
to produce effects outside of oneself. To marry 
externally', to marry out of the family or com- 
munity {rare). 

x 594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xi. (1611)33 All things, .receive 
externally some perfection from other things. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Afol. Liturgy § 126. 81 Those holy incitements to 
vertue and good life, which God's spirit ministers to us 
externally, or internally. 1718 Fiddes Theol. Spec. I. 1. 
11. vi. 98 If he had never proceeded to make anything or to 
operate externally. 1844 M. Hennell.SVv. Systems 51 When 
they marry externally . . the community portions them in 
ready money. 

r f Exte'malness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The fact, condition, or quality of being external ; 
outwardness or formality (of religions observances). 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. xi. (1713) 442 But Carnality 
and Externalness, especially after the Reign of Constantine, 
quickly over-ran all. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1775 in Ash. 

If Extern at (ekstpna). [F. external , f. externe 
day-scholar : see Extern so. 2 b.] A day-school. 

1853 C. Bronte Villctte viii, The establishment was both 
a pensionat and an externat. 


Exteriiate (e'kstoineit), v. rare, [£ Exterx 
+ -ATE&.] trans. To embody in outward form. 
1890 tr. P/leidcrefs Devcl. Theol. 73 The idea extemates 
itself. 

Hence Externa'tion, outward embodiment. 

1845 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola (185s) 347 The externation 
of His Wisdom. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Can. of Drama - 
turgy (1865) 6 Pantomime, grounded on externation of the 
feelings. 1876 M. Davies Unorih. Loud. 250 The extern- 
ation of religion was especially necessary. 

+ Externe, v. Obs. rare~ x . [f. med.L. extern - 
are to make external, f. extem-us outward : see 
prec.] trans. (in quot.) To alienate. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. x. Epil. 215 Yf synne in oure 
entente hem nolde externe. 

Externity (ekstauniti). Also 8 externeity. 
[f. as prec. +-m\] The quality or state of being 
external or outward, outwardness ; also quasi- 
coitcr. the external part or characteristics. 

17x3 A. Collier C lav is Univ. i. xo The seeming extern- 
eity of a visible object, is no argument of its real externeity. 
1767 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1770) V. 216 The In- 
ternity of his ever-living light kindled up an Externity of 
corporeal irradiation. 1836 Blackw. blag. XXXIX. 359 
For what a man may do or suffer, .so far as his externity is 
concerned, I care not. 

Externization (ekstaanoizF^Jan). [f. next h- 
-ation.J The action of externizing ; in quot. cotter. 
the outward or objective manifestation. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 159 The Uni- 
verse is the externization of the soul. 

Externize (ekstounaiz), v. [f. Extern + -ize.] 
traits. To embody in an outward shape or form ; 
= Externalize. 

1836 Emerson Nat., Prospects Wks. (Bohn) II. 170 The 
laws of his [man's] mind, .externized themselves into day 
and night. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. .xiv. 304 Our inner 
consciousness is externized. 

t E’xteroas, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. exter out- 
ward + -ous.] Outward, outside ; far removed. 

1570 Levins Manip. 225 Exterouse, exterus. *647 H. 
More Song of Soul 11. iii. Hi. Jxiii, When in her full, She 
seemeth least; which proves she’s exterous Beyond the 
Sunne, and further off doth roll. 

Exterraneous (eksterFi*nfts), a. [f. late L. 
exterrane-us (f. ex- out + terra land) + -ous.] Of 
or pertaining to a foreign country. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio'. 1832 
in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

Exterrestrial (ekstere-strial), a. [f. Ex- 
pref 1 + Terrestrial.] Originating or located 
outside the earth. Cf. extra-terrestrial', see 


TRA- pref. 

l 7 o Proctor Other Worlds xii. 27? The light of this 
ula, unlike any other ex-terrestrial light. 1871 — Light 
(1879) no Ex-terrestrial observers, such as these, may 
tw much more. , rf 

Ixterritorial (ekstento»-nal), a. [L Ex- 
ff + Territorial ; after next.] Of or pertam- 
' to exterritoriality. _ , 

180 in Ogilvie. 1892 Lam Times XCII. 39 fh 7 0 - t,,ose r 
3 .. administer exterritorial laws, this book will be oi 






1 one’s ’ own territory. 

kj Prosed s Mag. XLVIII. 124 The moment She [France] 
ceeds exterritorially. . that moment she throw's down the 

intlet of defiance to all Europe. _ . 

Sxterritoriality (ekstcnto«n,ae*liti). [ad. 
exterritoriality (in Littre) : see prec. and -nr.] 
te condition of being considered outside the ter- 
ory of the state in which (a person) resides, and 
:refore of not being amenable to its laws. Also 

TEATEUUITORIALITY. , 

he Privilege of exterritoriality belongs by international 
• to ambassadors and their families ; stipulations accord- 
it to various other classes of persons have been granted 
certain Asiatic powers in treaties with European nations. 


EXTINCT. 

[1756 Rt’THERroRTH Institutes II. it. ix. § 20. 603 That as 
by one fiction of positive law an ambassador is considered 
as the representative of the nation which sends him, so by 
another like fiction of the same law he is considered as if he 
was out of the territory, though he is in it.] 1836 Wheaton 
Internal. Law I. 273 The fiction of exterritoriality has 
been invented, by which the minister though actually in a 
foreign, country, is supposed still to remain within the 
territories of his own sovereign. 1859 Times 17 Mar. 5/2 
The system of exterritoriality which Christian nations have 
deemed it necessary for the interests and protection of their 
subjects to establish, in China. 1878 W. B. Lawrence A r . 
Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 40 The United States courts have 
always been scrupulous in recognizing the exterritoriality of 
public ships. . attrib. 1887 H. Knollys Life in Japan 317 
That everlastingly sore point, the ex- territoriality question. 

Exterritorialize (eikstcriioa-rialuiz), v. 
rare-', [f. Exterritorial + -ize.] trans. To 
secure the privileges of exterritoriality for; to 
withdraw (a person) from liability to the laws of 
the country in which he resides. 

.187 o Pall Mall G, 5 Nov. 11 The Roman Catholic mls- 
sionaries.rin their ill-judged and indefensible attempts to 
ex territorial ize their Chinese converts. 

+ Extejrse, w. Obs~ » [£ L. c.xters- ppl. stem 
of cxlergSre, f. ex- out + tergire to wipe.] trans. 
To wipe off or out. Hence Exte’rsed fpl. a. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

f Extension. Obs~ 0 Jas if ad. L. * exten- 
sion - mi, n. of action f. cxtergFrc: see prec.] The 
action of rubbing or wiping off or out. 

1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721 in Bailey. 

J* Exte’rsive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *exters- 
tvus : see Exterse and -ive.] Having the property 
of wiping off or out ; cleansing. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disf. 700 We have, .concinnated 
this..extersive Medicament. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ty 
Min. 73 The ashes, .are extersive and digesting. 

t Ejcte’rsory, a. Obs .- 0 [f. as prec. + -ory.] 

= prec. 1727-36 in Bailey ; whence 1775 in Ash. 
Extesticulate (ekstestHrirrHt], a. rarc—°, 
[f. Ex- pref 1 + L. testicul-ns testicle + -ate-.] 

‘ Castrated’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). 

Extill, -ation, -atious, var. ff. of Exstill, etc. 
i' E'xtimate, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. extim-us, 
superl. of exter outside : on the analogy of ulti- 
mate.'] Outmost, uttermost. 

1659 H. More Tvimort. Soul (1662) 178 Personal figura- 
tion in the extimate parts . . that represent the Body, Face, 
and Vestments, etc. 1672 Brief Reply 119 The supreme or 
extimate Heaven is in no place. 

Extime, obs. form of Esteem. 

Extimulate, -ation, -atory, obs. ff. Exsnan;- 
1ATE, etc. 

Extinct (eksti'ijlct), pa. pple. and a. Also 
5 extincte. [ad. L. ex{s)tinct-us, pa. pple. of ex- 
C s)tinguSre : see Extinguish. As used by Caxton 
and writers of the 16th c. it may be regarded as 
pa. pple. of Extinct v.] 

A. pple. Extinguished (see senses of Extinct, 
Extinguish, vbs.). Now rare. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) I. 219 That fyre was extincte. 
Ibid. I. 347 This duke Turgesius was perischede and ex- 
tincte. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/4 The more they lyght 
them [canciellys] the more were they extyncte. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Offices 8 Graunt that al sinne 
and vice here male be so extinct. 1598 Rowlands Betraying 
of Christ 30 They blind his sight, whose soules more blind 
Had quite extinct the light of grace. 1612 Brerewood 
Lang, fp Relig. iv. 33 The Spanish and Pannonian tongues 
not extinct by the Romans. 1631 R. Byfield Doc/r. Sabb. 

99 It tooke fire .. but was quickly extinct. 1734 Law 
Enquiry Space 26 Take away the Things and their re- 
spective Order and Distance . . may cease and be extinct. 
1887 P°ll Mall G. 30 Dec. 13/2 As I uttered the last word 
of my manuscript, the lights were suddenly extinct. 

B. adj. (In early use with distinctly ppl. sense ; 
in mod. use it usually denotes- a. state without re- 
ference to the action from which this results.) 

1 . Of a fire, flame, light : Extinguished, quenched, 
put out ; no longer burning. Of a volcano : That 
has ceased eruption. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 119 A Iawnterne .. extiucte 
is drownede in to hit. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc W. 1531) 

197 b, The lampe of grace in thy soule wyll soone be extinct. 
1652 Gaule Magaslrom. 355 Neither the husband nor any of 
the family could be awaked till that torch was extinct. 
1784 Cowper Task vi. 684 A spark or two not yet extinct. 
1834 M EDWIN Angler in Wales I. 249 There are some who 
. .when we [cigars] are not half extinct throw us contemptu- 
ously away. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 427/2 Active or extinct 
volcanoes. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 193 A group of small 
extinct volcanoes. 

t b. Quicksilver extinct [ = Fr. mercure iteint] : 
mercury triturated with fats or chalk, and therefore 
no longer lustrous. Obs. 

1610 Markham Mastcrp. n. exxx. 432 Quicke-siluer ex- 
tinct, and verdigrease, of each an ounce. 

2 . Of things comparable to a fire or light {e.g. 
life, hope, passion, disease, etc.) : Quenched ; that 
has ceased to bum or shine. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. cxviii. 94 The feythe. .was well 
nere extyncte thorotU'he all the lande. zsgt Traul. Raiguc 
K. John (1611) 67 Young Arthurs cies are blinded and ex- 
tinct. 1777 Priestley Matt. 4- Sfir. (1782) I. v. 56 Every 
faculty of the mind . . is liable .. to become^wholly extinct 
before death. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. xii, Conversation 



EXTINCT. 

seemed nearly extinct. 1828 Scott F. PI. Perth xxiv, He 
was cut down . .before life was extinct. 1857 Buckle Ctvilfc. 
I. vi. 294 The last hope of the Mohammedans was extinct, 
f 3 . Of a person: Cut off; dead; blotted out of 
existence. Also, passed away, vanished. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 5^2 All were . . deed and extynct. 
1530 Hey wood Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsley\. 375 He may 
at liberty Pass safe. .Till that he be from us extinct. 1611 
Bible yob xvii. * My dayes are extinct. 1654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I (2655* 4 The usuall ceremony ordained to the bodies 
of extinct princes. 1665 G. Havers P . della Valle's Trav. 
E. India 93 Nagar. .lost together with his life a great part 
of his Dominions, and became in a manner extinct. 1675 tr. 
Machiavellts Prince xi. (Rtldg. 1883) 75 The Pope being 
dead and Valentine extinct. 

4 . That has died out or come to an end. a. Of 
a family, a class of persons, a race or species of 
animals or plants; Having no living representa- 
tive; ‘ without progressive succession * (J,). 

1683 Brit. Spec. 156 The Line of Henry VIIH h . .being 
extinct. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 331 My Father was dead, 
and my Mother, and all the Family extinct. 1748 Jenyns 
I mit. Hor. Epist. Ii. i. 48 Let’s try and fix some sera, if 
we can, When good ones [ministers] were extinct, and bad 
began. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. ix. 434 The 
royal house, .was not yet extinct. 1874 Hcnrs Soc. Press. 

iii. 35 The great book collectors (except in America) seem to 
be an extinct race. 

b. Of an institution, dignity, office, etc.: Ob- 
solete. Of a title of nobility : Having no qualified 
claimant. 

1581 J. Bell If addons Anszu. Osor. 51 Y« Supper of the 
Lord .. you have so defiled . . that the true use therof is al- 
most utterly extinct. 1651 Hobbes Leznath. 11. xxix. 174 
The Assembly jt selfe is extinct. 1818 Cruise Digest (e<\. 2) 
III. 244 The dignities limited to the heirs male of Sir Ro- 
bert Sydney became extinct. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem . 

iv. (1852) 103 They imagine the office of moral rule in an- 
other state to become extinct. 1841 W. Spalding Italy «$■ 
It. I si. III. i8x The three extinct republics, Florence, Pisa, 
and Siena. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 537 His mar- 
quisate became extinct. 

c. La.7V in ph r. possibility of issue cxtvict. 

1574 tr * Littleton's Tenures 7 b, He.. is tenaunt in the 
tayle after possibilitie of issue extinct. i8j8 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) I. 154 A person may be tenant in tail, after possi- 
bility of issue extinct. 

d. Of a law, legal power or right, etc. 

3628 Coke On Lift. 147 All the Rent charge is extinct. 
1726 Ayliffe Parcrg. 156 A Censure inflicted a Jure con- 
tinues, tho’ such Law be extinct. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
VI. 457 Such a power, though extinct at law, would cer- 
tainly be enforced in equity. 

+ Exti'nct, sli. Obs. [V ad. L. ex(s)lincl~us 
(w-stem), {. cx[s)tingnere (see Extinguish) ; or f. 
Extinct r>.] = Extinction. 

1606 Tore Honor Tri. iii. To Earl Pembroke, To the vtter- 
most extinct of life. x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xliv. 364 
The extinct of the English Nations renowne. Ibid. jx. xvii. 
(1632) 877 The vtter extinct of the House of Yorke. 
t Exti'lict, v. Obs. Forms : 5-6 oxtynct(o, 
(5 estyncte), 6 extincte, (extinkt), 6- extinct. 
Pa. t. 5-6 extyncte. [f. L. cx(s)tinct - ppl. stem 
of cx{s)tinguen to Extinguish.] 

1. traits. = Extinguish v. i. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 250/1 The blessid laurence had 
fyue brennynges withoute forthe whiche he al ouercam 
manly and extyncte them. 35x3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 
u. 166 The feruent great fire extincted was in-dede. 1563-87 
Foxf. A. <5- M. (1596)66/2 Eugenia was. .put into hot baths, 
which were extincted, and she preserued, 

2. = Extinguish v. 2. 

254 z Boorde Dyetary 280 Purslane dothe extynct the 
ardor of lassyuyousnes. 1556 J. Hey wood Spider <5- F. vii. 

g it is more hard, loue to our selues to extinkt. a 1568 
jverdale Ho^c Faith/. Pref. (1574) Aiijb, Not to stirre 
vp Gods grace m vs. .were to. .extincte the spirite. 

3. = Extinguish v. 4. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A vij b, The grete good dedes 
and aostynence that I dvde quenchyd and estyncted al my 
synnes. _ 1538 Leland ///«. IV. x6 The name of the Barony 
of Say is extinctid. 1547 in Cardwell Documentary Ann. 
11839) I. 42 They have . . utterly extincted and destroyed . . 
all images. 1598 F. Meres in Arb. Gamer II, 105 One 
strain of music extincte the pleasure of another. 1603 H. 
Crosse Verities Co/umzu. (1878) 35 Two contraries, cannot 
ioyntly hold possession, but one will vtterly extinct the other. 

b. To put an end to, make void (a law, legal 
right, status, ordinance). Also, to cancel (a licence, 
the claim of a creditor). Cf. Extinguish 3 b. 

2527 in Fiddes Wolsey xi. 142 The jurisdiction of the Pre- 
rogative should be extinctyd. _ 1531 Dial . on Laws Eng. 11. 
xiv. (1638) 84 He.. would extinct former rights by such a 
fine with proclamation. 1541 Barnes Whs. (1573) 3x1/2 
Gods blessed ordinaunce were rather to bee extincted and 
abhorred. 15. . R. Morice in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. xxviii. 
236 Divers report that Air. La timers licence was extincted. 
1588 J. Mcllis Brie/e Instr. G ij, Yee shall extinct the Cre- 
ditors of the olde book by the contrary of his opposite, a 1626 
Bacon Max. «$* Uses Com. Lazo ix. (1635) 39 If I had pur- 
chased the land mysclfe, then I had extincted mine owne 
condition. 

c. To abolish, suppress (si state of things, cus- 
tom, institution). 

1 53x-z Act 23 Hen. VIII c. 20 To extinct and make 
frustrate the paymentys of the said Annates or first fruytes. 
2,54° Act 32 Hen, VIII, c, 22 § 3 Many chanteries,.ben 
sms yt time vtterly dissolued and extincted. c 155s Harps- 
rir.LD Divorce Hen. VIII ( 1878) 283 Julius Caesar, .extincted 
the ancient liberty, .of the people of Rome. 

d. =* Extinguish v. 3 e. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. Argt. A vj. Nether the regale famy- 
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lye nor thee stok of Tuda to be extyncted. *553 Brende 
Q. Curtins vm. 36 Theyr latter kynses. .whose lynage the 
power ’of the Romans longe after dyd extinct. 

e. = Extinguish v. 3 f. 

1548 Hall Citron. 38 a, Scater kyng of Scottes . .was by 
Dumval!o..s!ayn and extincted. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Alba • 
nact 1, The Britains. .Were ready still to fighte at euery call. 
Till time they had extynct, the monsters all. 

Hence Bxti*ncted ppl. a. Exti'ncting vbl. sb. 
1513 Hen. VIII Let. in Strype Eccl. Mem. J. App. i. 3 Wee 
..have, forthe extincting of the detestable Schisme. .entred 
actual war. 2604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 81 He may. -Giue renew’d 
fire to our extincted Spirits. 2631 Weever A tie. Fun. Mon. 
X13 For the. .vtter extincting of.. power and autboritie. 

II Extincteur (gkstrentor, ekstiqktoj). [F.,ad.L. 
ex(s)tincfcr, agent-n. f. e.x{s)iinguere : see Extin- 
guish.] An apparatus for extinguishing fire, 
patented 1862. 

[1865 yml. Soc. Arts 27 Oct. 749 A curious apparatus 
called I Extincteur was tested a short time since, .in Paris.) 
2878 Lady Brasscy Voy. Sunbeam xxi, The extincteur was 
used freely. 2885 J. J. Manley Brit. Almanac Comp. 24 
Extincteurs. .and domestic fire-escapes. 

Extinction (ekstrijkjsn). Also 5 extinccion. 
[ad. L. cx{s)tinction-em, n. of action f. cx{s)tin- 
gucre : see Extinguish. Cf. F. extinction .] The 
action of extinguishing ; the fact or state of being 
extinguished. 

1 . The quenching, putting out (of fire, light, any- 
thing burning or shining; fig. hopes, passions, 
life, etc.) ; the fact of being quenched ; the pro- 
cess of becoming, or the condition of being, extinct. 

In Optics occas. used for the'stoppage of light by absorp- 
tion, interference, etc. 

2494 Fabyan Citron, vn. 589 He ordeyned at Westminster 
to brenne perpetuelly w*out extinccion .ini. tapers of waxe. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. k. iii. 68 Red hot needles 
or wires extinguished in quicksilver, do yet acquire a ver- 
ticity according to the Laws of position in extinction. 1669 
Boyle Contn. Nczu Exp. 1. Notes (1682) 291 Several Igni- 
tions and Extinctions. 2672 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. 

v. 14 The parts are consumed through extinction of 
their native heat. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Sc Exp. Philos. II. 
xxi. 406 Reflexion, refraction, and extinction, are affections 
of light by transparent bodies. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Is. 
(1846) I. iii. 286 The sudden extinction of those hopes which 
she had so long, .cherished. 2843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 424/1 
The birth, .and extinction of volcanoes are phenomena seen 
in separate parts of the earth’s surface. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 

I. xxvii. 204 The alternate appearance and extinction of the 
light. ^ 2866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) II. 275 A bright lamp 
flickering out into extinction. 

b. The slaking (of lime) ; *j* * the quenching of 
red-hot minerals in some liquor, to abate their 
sharpness, or to impart their virtue to the liquor' 
(Phillips 1 706) ; f cotter, a tincture made by this 
process. Extinction of mercury : (see quot. 1842). 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v. § 3. 85 Gold inwardly 
taken, .either in substance, infusion, decoction or extinction. 
Ibid. 11. v. § 3. 86 [Alloyed gold] is actually dequantitated 
by fire, and possibly by frequent extinction. # Ibid. 111. xxiL 
165 For speedier operation we make extinctions, infusions, 
and the like. 2842^ Dunglison Med. Lcx.(e&. 3), Extinc- 
tion 0/ mercury, trituration of mercury with lard or other 
substance, until the mercury disappears. 2848 Craig, Ex- 
tinction of lime, 

2 . Suppression, abolition (of an institution, etc.) ; 
the complete wiping out (of a debt). 

1652 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 168 The Extinction of their 
Democracy. _ 2748 Assort Voy. 11. xiv. 282 The extinction 
of their religion, and the slaughter of their ancestors. 2751 
Johssos 'R ambler No. 245 ? 1 The public would suffer., 
inconvenience , . from the extinction of any common trade. 
283? Thirlwall Greece VIII. 469 After the extinction of the 
national independence. 2845 M c Culloch Taxation (1852) 
462 The plan for the gradual extinction of the national debt. 

3 . The action of blotting (a living being, a soul) 
out of existence ; destruction, annihilation. 

26x5 Crooks Body of Plan 333 We therefore define 
an abortment to be Either the issuing of an imperfect 
Infant or his extinction and death in the wombe. 2646 
Bp. Hall Balm Gil. 188 The utter extinction of those we 
loved. _ 1676 Glanvill Ess. v. 19 Doctrines, such as. .utter 
extinction, and annihilation of the Wicked after the Day of 
Judgment. 2796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 235 Which destruc- 
tion they call the second death, and describe it as a perfect' 
extinction. 2878 Browning La Saisiaz 32, I . . declare the 
soul’s eclipse Not the soul’s extinction. 

f b. EffaQement, utter disgrace or ruin (of a per- 
son). Obs. 

2542 Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 5 To recover a 
man from present extinction. 

4 . Of a race, family, species, etc. : The fact or 
process of becoming extinct ; a coming to an end 
or dying out ; the condition of being extinct. 

2602 Fulbecice 2nd Pt. Parall. 63 If a man deuise to his 
daughter his lands, .vntill she marie . . it onely signifieth an 
extinction of the legacie when the manage is accomplished. 
2659 C. Noble. Mod. Anszo. to Itnmod. Q. 15 By .. extinc- 
tinction of the male blood it received an alteration. <11729 

J. Rogers 19 Serm. (1735) *35 The Extinction of Nations, 
and the Desolation of Kingdoms. x8x8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
VI. 569 Any number of lives, the extinction of which could 
be proved without difficulty. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
xix. (ed. 5) 354 The extinction of the male line of Hapsburg 
in the person of Charles the Sixth. 1880 A, R. Wallace I si. 
Life 61 The most effective agent in the extinction of species 
is the pressure of other species. 

Extinctive (ekstrijktiv), a. [f. L. type *ex- 
stinctiv-us, f. cx[s)lhu;iiire (see Extinguish). Cf. 


EXTINGUISH. 

Fr. cxslitutif.] Tending, or having the power, to- 
extinguish ; causing annihilation. Const, of. 

x6oo Swinburne Spousals J1686) 338 This Condition is., 
resolutive or extinctive that is to say . . threatening a death 
or destruction to that which is born. 2837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rez>. iv. i, O ye hapless Two, mutually extinctive, the 
Beautiful and the Squalid, sleep ye well. 1871 Contcmp . 
Rev. XVI. 543 The third class of extinctive agencies., 
seems.. to threaten many of the Malayan and Polynesian 
races. 2883 Athenxum 10 Mar. 1/1 The Extinctive Effect 
of Free Water on the Rolling of Ships. 

Hence J- Extrnctively adv. } so as to be ex- 
tinguished. 

2633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 4 If they [i. e. souls] die 
not extinctively, what becomes of them? 

Extrnctness. ? Obs.~~ 0 [f. Extinct a. + 

-ness.] The quality' of bein^ extinct. p 

2727-36 in Bailey ; whence 2775 m Ash. / 

t Exti’ncture . Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Extinct v. 
+ -ure.] = Extinction. 

2507 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 294 Cold modesty, hot wrath, 
Both fire from hence and. chill extincture hath. 

Extine (e*kstin, -tain). Bot. [f. L. ext- (in 
extimus most outward, f. ex-) + -INE 1.] The outer 
membrane of the pollen grain. Also Exine. 

1835 Lindley Ititrod. Bot. (1848) I. 358 The shell of the 
pollen-grain . . has been ascertained to consist . . of two or 
even three membranes, of which the outer (extine) is thicker 
than the inner (intine). 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 505 The 
contents [of pollen grains] enclosed by an extine and intine, 
divide into two cells. 

•( Exti'ngxuble, a. Obs. rare-', [ad.' late 
L. extinpiibilis (Lactantius), f. cx{s)lingutre : see 
Extinguish.] =Extinguishable. 

1605 Ti.mme Quersit. 1. xii. 50 The most pure and extin- 
guible substance of sulphur. 

Extinguish (ekstrggwij), v. [ad. L. ex{s)fin- 
gu-ere (L ex- intensive + slinguere to quench) : 
see -Ish.] 

1. tram. To put out, quench (fire, light, anything 
burning or shining), f In early medical use : To 
reduce (an inflammation). 

1552 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. 89b, Ethelredus. . by it [cold 
water] » . extynguyshed . . the flames of all . . vices.^ 1563 T. 
Gale Antidot , 11. 16 It [vnguent] doeth extinguishe . . all 
inflammations of the lyuer. 1596 Drayton Legends ii. 545 
A little sparke extinguish'd to the Eye. 1656 Bramhall 
Rcplic. ii. no The light is under a Bushell, hut it is not ex- 
tinguished. 2691 Dryden Lady of Play po The soft god of 
pleasure. .Has broken his how, and extinguish’d his fires. 
2720 J. Clarke Rokault's A T at. Phil, (2729) II. 265 Cold 
extinguishes.. Heat. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 3 They 
would extinguish the very light of nature. 2825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 271 The water is . . thrown in a jet through 
a hose-pipe with great force, to extinguish fire. 1869 Tyn- 
dall Light ii. (1873) 65 Natural bodies.. extinguish certain 
constituents of the white solar light. 

2. transf. and fig. a. To quench (hopes, pas- 
sions, strife, life, mental faculties, etc.) ; to silence 
(sound). 

*545 Raynold Byrth Manhyjtde xv. iii. (2564)221 b, Suche 
as haue . . wateryshe Matrixes can not conceyue, for the 
power of the seede is extinguished in it. 2561 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst. 1. 21 b, Paule. . exhorteth the Thessalonians 
not to extinguish the spirite. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 212 It 
deadeth and extinguisheth the Sound utterly, a 1627 Hay- 
ward Edzv. VI 89 To extinguish the loue of the people to 
the young King. 2651 Baxter Itif. Bapt. 143 God will not 
suffer it [truth] to be extinguished. 2667 Milton P.-L- tv. 
666 Least total darkness should ..extinguish life In Nature. 
1712 Addison Spect. No. 126 r 3 We should soon see that 
furious Party-Spirit extinguished. 173Z Law Serious C. x. 
(ed. 2) 143 Extinguishing his reason, instead of putting out 
his eyes. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. (1841) 512 War between 
great men seldom extinguishes humanity. _ 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 603 Neither his years nor his profession haa 
wholly extinguished his martial ardour. 

b. To ‘quench* or totally obscure by superior 
brilliancy ; to ‘ eclipse put completely into the 
shade. 

2551 Gardiner Exilic. Cath. Faith 242 In the Sacrament 
the visible element is not extinguished by the presence ot 
Christes most precious bod 3'. tsgz Shaks. i Hen. VI, v* nt. 
292 Naturall Graces that extinguish Art. 2863 Mrs. Oli- 
thant Salem Ch. i. 11 The men . . were quite transcended 
and extinguished by their wives and daughters. 

c. In mod. use : To reduce (an adversary) t0 
silence. ( Chiefly eolloq. 

2878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 130 The stinging and com- 
pressed oration of Odusseus in Scherie . . utterlj’ extinguishes 
his adversary. 

3. To put a total end to, do away with com- 
pletely, blot out of existence. 

2555 Eden Decades 249 By theyr inuastons were extm* 
guyshed ail artes and sciences. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Fdfi 
viii, (1621) 22 It extinguisheth all heinous crimes. 

SANDYs 7YtftL i. 44 This late mightie Empire [of the lurksj 
extinguish! in ./Egypt by the Mamaiucks. 1669-70 Mar- 
vell Corr. cxxxvi. Wks. 2872-5 II. 302 That all memoij 
thereof might be extinguisht. xqit Addison Spect. VT' 
269 t 2 Half the Misery of human Life might be extinguisn- 
ed. 1783 Burke Sp. Fox’s E. India Bill Wks. 1842 I- 2b .5 
The authority of the regular and lawful government 1 
every where . . extinguished. 28 68 T. H. Blunt hej* l 
■£«£._I. 70 But the confiscation of Wolsey's possessions ex- 
tinguished the grandeur of these plans. ^ . _ 

b. To render void (a bill, claim, right, etc.), -m 
Law sometimes spec, (see Extinguishment 3 b). 

2548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 242 That cannot extyngm* 
the title which we haue to the Croune of Scotlande. n tw 
Bacon Max. Uses Com. Lazo iii. 13 The warren is no 1 
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EXTITT G-tTISHABLE. 

implication reserued vnto mee either to bee inioyed or ex- 
tinguished. 1651 W. G. tr. Cowcl's Inst. 207 The action 
for the residue is utterly extinguished. 1784 Cowper Task 
vi. 583 Man’s. , rights and claims Are paramount, and must 
extinguish theirs [creeping vermin's]. 1866 Crump Banking 
v. 132 Cancellation . . is considered to extinguish the instru- 
ment. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 136/2 The right of 
way., was extinguished by the mortgage. 

c. To discharge, obtain total acquittance of, 

* wipe out * by full payment or composition. 

# 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. 4- Comnrzo . 357 All which so 
inestimable summes.. they havere-imbursed orextinguished. 
1777 Watson Philip I 1 (1793) II. xtv. 1 87 They will ere long 
extinguish the debt which they owe you, in your blood. 
1836 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 35 The debt itself .. was. . 
held to be extinguished. 1845 M-Culloch Taxation m. i. 
(1852) 429 The only instance of a national debt having been 
extinguished. 

d. To Suppress (■f boohs, customs, offices or 
corporate institutions). 

1590 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Sig. *ij b, Procuring also 
, . to suppresse and extinguish the exercise and serviceable 
use of Long-bowes.. 1590 — in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 
56 A booke conteyninge so disordered matter, that yt should 
be extinguished. x6ix Bible Transl. Pref. 2 One that ex- 
tinguished worthy whole volumes, to bring his abridgements 
into request. . 1656 Bramhall Replic. ii. 109 The Baronies 
cf the Bishops, and their votes in. Parliament were taken 
away, but the Order was not extinguished. 1722 Lend. 
Gas. No. 6092/1 It is our Pleasure that the said Sort [of 
boat] be ptinguished, and no longer us£d. 1839 Yeowell 
Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. (1847} 117 Though the bishopric. . merged 
into the archbishopric.. it was not extinguished. 1868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. ii. 68 It had long been foreseen 
that.. a large number of them [monasteries] must be extin- 
guished. 

e. To annihilate, bring to an end, cut off (a 
family, race, etc.). 

*593 R* Harvey Pht’lad 100 The nation of the Hunnes 
was almost vtterly extinguished in Greece, by the Emperor. 
1G41 Baker Chroti. (1660) 10 The Danish Line clean ex- 
tinguished, Edward tne Confessour. . was .. admitted King 
of England. 1659 B. Harris Parivats Iron Age 36 The 
Royal race of the Valois being extinguished by the death 
of Henry the third. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave Mtrch. Friar 
(1814) 135 ‘Extinguishing’ the Red man by the progress of 
civilisation. 

t f. To make away with, kill (an individual). 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. Xir. iii. (1622) 158 His 
[Gotarses’] brothers are extinguished by murder. 1630 R. 
Johnson's Kingd. 4- Contmw. 558 They extinguish the great 
ones, especially those of royall bloud. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng.yJ ks. 1738 II. 108 He had first relinquish'd, then ex- 
tinguish'd Edmund. 

+ 4. intr. for rejl. in various senses: To die out. 
(Quot.1837 is not strictly an example of this use, but 
of the idiomatic occas. use of a trans. vb. in passive sense.) 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoncds Bk. Physicke 52/1 Inscende 
the same, and let it combure, till of it selfe it extinguishe. 
C1645 Howell Lett. 11. Jxxiii, They., both extinguish like 
a snuff. 1650 M ilton Tenure Kings 53 These . . through all 
stormes and persecutions kept Religion from extinguishing. 
1670 G. H. Hist.Cardinals n.n. 159 His Family being like 
to extinguish for want of Heirs. 17=3 Pres. State R ussia I. 
22oIfa Fire, .finds Iron and Stone in its Way, it extinguishes 
of itself. 1742 Hume Ess., Stoic ( 1779) I. 161 His alacrity 
suddenly extinguishes, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, 
1. 3 75 He paints that phantom of Royalty the present King 
extinguishing at Metz. [1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. vi. iii, 
This conflagration of the South-East will abate . . extinguish 
it will not, till the fuel be all done.] 

Hence Extinguished ppl. a. Exti'ngmishcdly 
adv. Exti*ngruishing‘ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

155* Huloet, Extinguished, extinctus. 1616 Chapman 
Musxus 471 She . . round about the sea’s broad shoulders 
throws Her eye, to second the extinguish’d light, a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 60 Adam lost the mea- 
sure, and manner, not utterly and extinguishedly, the .thing 
[l.e. virtue]. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man iii. vn. 285 
Some vast devastation . .may endanger, .the extinguishing 
of the species of things. 1784 Cowper Task l 44 2 His eye 
relumines its extinguished fires. 1837 in O'Connor Ld. 
Beaconsfeld (1879) 174 The laughter, shouts, etc., which ac- 
companied the honourable and extinguished. Member s first 
attempt in Parliamentary’ oratory', a 1863 Thackeray Mr. 
<5- Mrs. Berry ii, A strong smell of an extinguished lamp. 

E xtingnishable (ekstrijgwijab’l), a. Also 
6 extinguyssible. [f. prec. + -able.] Able to 
be extinguished (in senses of the vb.). 

i S°9“Hawes Past. Pleas, vi. iii, Who that.walketh the waye 
ofderkenes. .shall have payne nothyng extinguyssible. 1667 
m Phil. Trans . II. 609 The light of the former is readily ex- 
tinguishable by Compression. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1832 
Lewis Use fy Ab. Pol. Terms iii. 31 Not extinguishable by 
any law. X B86 Law Times LXXX. 213/2 Insect life is not 
extinguishable by scrubbing. 

Extinguisher (eksti*ijgwrja.i}. [f- as prec. + 

-EE k] 

1. One who or that which extinguishes. 

1580 Whiteiiorne^^ Warre (1588) 18 b, Heads [Cap- 
ons], extinguishers of discention. 1601 Weever Mtrr. 
Marl. A vi), This heat extinguisher. 1630 J. Iaylor 
(W ater P.) Whs. 11. 257/1 The Glorious Great Extinguisher 
of Night. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 303 Quarrells and Dis- 
tempers . . prove Extinguishers. 1814 Sir R- Wilson Diary 
H. 341 The fat is blazing in the fire, and no extinguisher can 
be found. 1817 Byron Let. to Murray 4 June, lhe "“ me 
of their extinguisher was Gifford. 1887 Daily Net us 7 Mar. 
The Lewis Hand Fire Extinguisher. . ... 

2. spec. .A hollow conical cap for extinguishing 
the light of a candle or lamp ; also a similar object 
of large size formerly affixed to the railings of a 
house to enable the link-boys to extinguish their 
links. 

Vol. III. 


1641 W. Cartwricht Ordinary \. v. In putting of ’m 
[candles] out . . by I he extinguisher. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2068/4 One Closet Candlestick, with Snuffers and Extin- 
guisher. 1739-40 Mrs. Delany Life <5- Corr. (1861) II. 88 
But out their flambeaux with great silver extinguishers. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, Extinguishers are yet sus- 
pended before the doors of a few houses of the better sort. 
1857 W. Collins Dead Secret 1. i, She held the candlestick, 
so that the extinguisher lying loose in it rattled. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1697 Collier Ess, Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 30 Cover it [the 
vital Flame] with an Extinguisher of Honour. 1774 Wcstm. 

H* 9*5 Put not one grand extinguisher on Plays ; But 
with kind snuffers gently mend their blaze. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. x May 4/1 « Eigg Island,’ with its singular Scuir 
or peak hidden under a truck extinguisher of cloud. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

I ®59 Dickens F- Two Cities it. ix, Extinguisher-topped 
towers. x88i A. G. C. Liddell in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 
473/2 Sharp extinguisher-like spires . . shot into the sky’. 
1885 Daily News 30 Apr. 4/8 The immeasurable height of the 
extinguisher bats of women when Richard II. was King. 

Hence Exti'nguishersliip. nonce-wd. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 193 God give his imperial 
extinguishership * a good deliverance.’ 

Extinguishment (eksti-qgwijment). [f. Ex- 
tinguish v. -f -ME NT.) The action of extinguishing; 
the fact of being extinguished ; =r Extinction. 

1. The quenching (of fire, light, anything burning 
or shining). Cf. Extinguish v. i. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xmi.iv, Evermore, without extin- 
guyshment, In bumyrng tongues he shall be permanent. 1665 
Sir T. Roe's. Voy. E. India 443 Lamps . . which have burned 
without extinguishment from many foregoing generations. 
1724 T. Richers Hist. R. Gcneal. Spain 326 To endeavour 
the Extinguishment of those Flames. 1870 Daily News 19 
Aug. 6 The men skilled in extinguishment far away. 

'fb. A means of extinguishing. Obs. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 58 Application of remora’s 
and extinguishments, to both wind and fire. 

2. transf. and fig. Cf. Extinguish v. 2. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xiii. 275 Theyr payne haue 
none extinguysshement. 1546 in Vicary'c Anat. (1888) App. 
via. 218 Tne. .Ytter extingguysshement of the seyd grugge 
and dyspleasure. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 636 When 
once the wound beginneth to be purple, green, or black, it is 
a sign .. of the extinguishment of the venom, a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 11. xxvL (1640) 70 An extinguishment 
of love. 1850 L. Hunt 1 Autobiog. x. (1860) 179 The final 
extinguishment of the king’s reason. 

3. The putting a total end to (something), blot- 
ting out of existence; suppression (of an institution). 

*537 Acts Irel. 28 Hen. VIII , c. xiii, Statutes, .made for 
the . . extinguishment out of this land of the pretended 
power of the Bishop of Rome. 1586 Fernd Blaz. Gen- 
trie 32 The extinguishment of anye one of them [foure 
complexions] is the destruction of the bodye. a 1648 Ld. 
Herbert Hen. VIII (1649) 397 That for extinguishments of 
all Ambiguities and doubts, it may be enacted, etc. 1741 
T. Robinson Gavelkind v. 66 A Total Extinguishment of 
the Custom. 1865 Reader 2 Sept. 253/2 Munitions of war, 
which not only influenced banefully.. the fortunes of Prince 
Charlie, but led. .to their final extinguishment. 

b. The putting an end to (a contract, right, 
etc.); abolition (of a law, custom, ftax). In 
Law also spec, ‘the annihilation of a collateral 
interest, or the supersedure of one interest by an- 
other and greater interest * (Wharton Law Lex.). 

*535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § 1 The .. extinguishment 
of all suche subtill practised feoffementes. 1554 m Deposi- 
tions, etc. (Surtees Soc. No. 21) £7 For the. .extinguishment 
of a mariage solempnized betwixt them in their infancies. 
*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 64 a, A release shall enure by ! 
waye of extinguishemente. 1683 T. Hunt Def. Charier 36 | 
Charged with the extinguishment of many’ excellent Laws. 1 
1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 428 A suspension, but 
not extinguishment of rights.. 1886 Law Re^. Weekly 
Notes 35/2 The accounts were limited to the period before 
Michaelmas, 1881, the lime from which the extinguishment 
took effect. . . , f . 

C. The full discharge, ‘wiping out (of a debt 
or obligation). 

1796 Morse Amer.Geog. I. 266 To provide for the ex- 
tinguishment of the existing debt. 1847 C. G. Addison On 
Contracts 11. iv. § i. (1883) 664 The extinguishment of the 
principal obligation necessarily involving in it the discharge 
of the surety'. 1 868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iv. (1876) 7 Recip- 
rocal extinguishment of obligations. 

f d. The cutting off, putting an end to (a family, 
race, etc.) ; the fact of becoming extinct. Obs. 

1 «n Taverner Card. fVysed. i. 13 b, Syn S Ie lyfe hathe 

these incommodyties. .extinguyshment of bloud, astraunger 

to be thyne heyre. 161. Davies Why Inland etc. 210 
Rebellion, wherein he perished himselfe. and made a final 
extinguishment of his house and honour. 1630 R. John- 
son's Kingd. ij- Commw. 1 14 By the extinguishment of the 
Piets, it reached also unto Tweed. 

+ e. Annihilation (of the soul). Obs. 

jeez Davies Immort. Soul xxx. § 4 When Death s Form 
appears, she [the soul] feareth not An utter Quenching, or 
Extinguishment. i6e S Ussher Answ. Jesuit 3=7 A most 
absolute extinguishment as well of the soule as of the body. 

+ Ertirp (ekstoup), V. Obs. or arch. Also 
elh extyrpe, 5-7 ex(s)tirpe, ( 7 exsterpe) [ad. 

F. extirp-er = Pr. extirpar , ad. L. cx{s)tirfarc : 
see Extirpate.] 

1 trans. To root up (plants) ; = Extirpate 2 

.... Caxton Eneydos xix. 73 To ext.rpe and [waste alle the 
raXmytS oute of the erth. 1563^7 Foxe z* A- rl/. 
<1641) I 563 Tb extirpe and pluck the same [wild cockle) up 
w the m 5 ots 1601 HotLANP PtmT I- 5=5 These reeds do 
multiplier. after the old plants be ext.rped & destreed. 


EXTIRPATE. 

absol. a 1643 G. Sandys Paraphr. Div. Poems, Eccl. iii, 
4 A time to plant, t'extirpe : to Kill, to Cure, 
b. transf. = Extirpate 2 b. 

x6zz Callis Slat. Sewers (1647) 54 These banks. .may’ be 
extirped if they be. .abinderance to the common good. 

0. .= Extirpate 2 c. 

*54* R- Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, Aiv, Tyll 
that . . which is the causer of the other be totally extyrped 
the healynge can nat be. 1590 Spenser F. Q. r. x. 25 
Festring sore did ranckle yett within. .Which toextirpe, he 
laid him privily Downe. _ 1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met . vi. 
(1626) 123, I.. am fit.. His ey'es, his tongue, or what did 
thee mforce, T’extirp. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet., Pref. 
Verse, [The teeth] filed down, or else extirped quite. 

2. To root out, exterminate (a family, sect, or 
nation); = Extirpate 3. 

*547 J* Harrison Exhort. Scoites 21 6 The race of them 
is .. not .. extirped. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. 1. 
Tropheis 887 He . . Wholly extirps the down-trod Jebusitc. 
1635 Heywood Hierarch, vm, 501 A large Patent . . T’ 
extirp the Witches thence. a 1672 Anne Bradstreet 
Poems {x 678) 166 His seed to be extirpt, was destined. 1682 
R. Burthogge An Argument (1684) 122 Antipxdobaptisme 
..doth put it [the Church] in no small hazard of being 
utterly' extirped. 

b. intr. To die out, root and all. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Justin’s Hist. 116 a, They’ should 
be vtterly rooted out, and the posteritye of their name extirp. 

3. With immaterial obj. ; = Extirpate 4. 

_ (Austin’s attempted revival of the word has not been 
imitated so far as our quots. show.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/1 This . . fader . . foughte 
ageynst the heretykes . . and extyrped their heresye. 1552 
Latimer Semi. Lords Prayer vi. 47 God hath done greater 
thinges in . . extirping out all popery. 1603 Shaks. Meas. 
for M. in. ii. no. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone iv. ii. To ex- 
tirpe the memory Of such anact. 1623 Penkethman//Vz«<£/T 
Hon. Pref., Wee may' extirpe or root out vices. 1721 
Strype Eccl. Mem. I. xxxiv. 250 These monasteries should 
be extirped. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1873) I. 132. Ibid. 
(1879) I. xxiv. 483. _ Ibid. (1879) II. 986 Errors or defects in 
the details are readily' extirped or supplied. 

TI erron. To speak abusively against. [Perh. aris- 
ing from an ignorant misunderstanding of the 
jihrase ‘the extirping of the Bishop of Kome’, 
common in controversial literature.] 

1605 Rowley When you see me H, She did exsterp [ed. 
1613 exstirpe, 1621, 1632 extirpe] against his Holincsse. 
Ibid. F ij b, Exstirpe. 

Hence Exti-rped fpl. a . Exti’rper, one who 
roots out or destroys. Szti-rping* vbl. sb. 

1502 Arnolde Citron. 159 Encresar off all goodne^, Ex- 
tirper of synners and. .iriterpiter of dew lauwe. 1535 Act 
27 Hen. VIII, c. xo § 1 The extiiping and extinguishment 
of all suche subtill practised feoffementes. 1543 Grafton 
Contn. Harding 606 The extirpy’ng and abholyshyrng of 
the vsurped authoritee of the bfishopj of Rome. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. yii. § 1 Extirpcrs ofty’rants. .were honoured 
but with the titles of worthies or demi-gods. <7x640 J. 
Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 172^ A great journey into 
Wales for the extirpinge of that nation. 

+ Ejrti'rpable, a. Obs. [f. L. exts'Urpare : 
see next and -able.] That may be extirpated. 

1676 Evelyn Phil. Dls. Earth 131 Lest it infect the 
Ground with a Plant not easily extirpable. 
t Extirpate, pplc. Obs. [ad. L. cx(s)tirpdtus, 
pa. pple. of ex{s)tirpdre\ used as pa. pple. of next.] 
Rooted out, destroyed utterly, rendered extinct. 

1541 Elyot Image Gov. { 1549) 116 It is profitable .. to 
haue all occasions of sedicion . . to be extirpate, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. V.Vtks. (1711) 107 When a 
vice cannot be extirpate and taken away. 1706 Dc Fon 
Jure Div. vn. 146 note. The Race of Sinners was extirpate. 
Extirpate (e’kstejprit, ekstaupcU), v. Also 7 
extirpat. [f. L. cx{s)tirpdt~ ppl. stem of cx(s)tir- 
pare, f. ex- (see Ex- pref. 1 ) + stirp-s stem or stock 
of a tree. Cf. Extirp vi] 
f 1. trans. To clear of stumps. In cpsot.fig. Obs. 
1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 426 He might wede, extirpate, 
and purdge the myndes of men. 

2. To pull or pluck up by the roots ; to root up, 
destroy, or remove root and branch (a tree, plant). 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowels Inst. 278 All such Offenders should 
have, .their Woods extirpated and grub’d up. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. (1729) 213 Pluck up Strawberry Runners, extir- 
pate the tall Stalks, ifigr Ray Creation /. (1704) i8g Extir- 
pate noxious and unprofitable Herbs. 1776 Gibbon Dec/. 

<5- F. I. xxv. 746 The vines and fruit-trees, .were extirpated. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, iii. (1813)31 The better way., 
is.. to extirpate the intermediate trees. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. j. xi. § 2 The wood seems to have been, .extirpated. 
fig. 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Serin, (ed. 2) II. vi. 71 Re- 
generation, .does not extirpate the root of evil. 

f b. transf. 

c x 666 in Murray’s Lincolnshire (1890) The old Church 

. .having been ‘ extirpated by a hurricane in 1666. 

c. esp. in Surg. To root out, remove (anything 
spoken of as having roots). 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 131 For men.. to labour to 
extirpate . . the Beard . . is a practical, blasphemy. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds 1. 167 Extirpating several breasts, 
and large tumors. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772, 74 
Small pincers for the purpose of extirpating hairs. 1836 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 242/1 When a navus is extirpated, it 
seems to consist of a mass of cellular tissue. 

3. To root out, exterminate, or totally destroy 
(a class, sect, or nation); to kill off, and render 
extinct (a species of animals or plants). Const, 
out of, from. 

15S6 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. n. xvi. 41 in Holinshed, Yet 
was their nobilitie so honourable and great; that by no 
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meanes. . was the same to be extirpated or rooted out, 1649 
Alcoran 41 God . . forgiveth sins to those that believe, and 
extirpate Infidels, a 27 04 Locke (].}, The breed ought to 
be extirpated out of the island. 1798 Ferriar lllustr. 
Sterne , Varieties of Man 206 The Pygmies were extir- 
pated by their wars. 1882 Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Greece 
<y PaU 310 The founder of Islam, .believing in the mission 
of the sword to extirpate all Christians and Jews. 

b. In weaker sense: To do away with, render 
extinct as such (a specified class of persons) ; to 
root out utterly, break up (a gang of thieves). 
Formerly also, f to drive out, clear away (persons) 
from a locality, etc. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . jo, I will driue and extirpate 
oute of this Citie both L. Tarquinius Superbus, and his 
wicked wife, with all the race of his children and progenie. 
1610 Shahs. Ton/, 1. ii. 125 He . . Should presently extir- 
pate me and mine Out of the Dukedom. 1713 Steele 
Englishman No. 4. 23 The Comedies, you see, have extir- 
pated the whole Species of Beaux. 1737 Common Sense 
(1728) I. t 86 The Honour of extirpating such a notorious 
Robber from the Society. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
205. It is .. one of the first duties of every government to 
extirpate gangs of thieves. 

4. To root out, eradicate (an immaterial thing, 
c.g. heresy, vice, etc.). Const. + out of, from. 

*539 J* H USEE in Lisle Papers V. 75, I hope it shall please 
your Lordship to extirpate this sudden desperate sorrow., 
out of the bottom of your stomach. 1549 Latimer Serin . 
Ploughersf Arb.) 37 He destroied al Idofatrie, and clearly 
dyd extirpate all superstition. 1660 R. Coke justice Vina. 
Pref. 19 Until monarchy or regal power should be extirpated 
in all the world. 1789 Bentham Princ . Legist, xix. § 15 
With what chance of success. . would a legislator go about 
to extirpate drunkenness .. by dint of legal punishment? 
1828 Scott F. M, Perth xxv, The holy Church is awakened 
. . to extirpate heresy by fire and steel. 1838 Emerson Nat., 
Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 205 Neither years nor books 
have yet availed to extirpate a prejudice then rooted in me. 

Hence Extirpated ///. a. Extirpating vbl. 
sb. and ppl, a. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11, (1851) 65 The final extirpating 
of that whole Nation. 1674 tr. ScheJJeds Lapland ix. 34 
AJl possible means were used . . for the extirpating of super- 
stition. 1827 Southey Penitts. War II. 25 The Spaniards 
had to atone for extirpated nations. 1865 Bushnell Vicar. 
Sac>\ 111. v, 279 Sin . .a desolating, extirpating power in souls. 

Extirpation (ekstoipckjhn). Also 6 exter- 
pafcione, extirpacion, -tion, exfcurpacion. fad. 
L. cx(s)tirpdlion-cm , n. of action f. cx{s)tirpdre : 
see Extirpate v. .Cf. F. extirpation.'] The action 
of extirpating. 

+ 1. The clearing (ground) of trees, etc. Cf. Ex- 
tirpate V. I . Obs. 

1607 Norden Sum. Dial. 217 The general! extirpation. . 
of coppise grounds in Middlesex. 

2. The action of rooting up trees or weeds ; total 
destruction. 

*675 M. Clifford Hum. Reason in Phenix (1708' II. 532 
The Extirpation of those Weeds. 1725 Bradley Fain. 
Diet. s.v. Oak, Grubbing is only to be done where final ex- 
tirpation is designed. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 180 
The joint extirpation of woods and men. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 303/2 The. .extirpation of couch grass is one of 
the first things which an experienced farmer sets himself to. 

b. Surg. The operation of removing, by excision 
or the application of caustics, anything having an 
inward growth. 

2^06 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet 330 _ The difficulty of.. . Breathing, occasioned by 
Schirrosities of the Glands is not to be cur’d any other- 
wise than by Extirpation. 1818 Art Prcsem. Feet 52 A 
black corn . . on extirpation . .is. found to have a black clot 
of blood at the lower extremity of the stem. 28 75 H. 
Walton Dis. Eye no Operations on the eyeball, abscission, 
and extirpation. 

3. The action of extirpating or rooting out ; exter- 
mination : a. of a nation, family, sect, species, 
etc. b. of an immaterial thing, e.g. heresy, a 
religion, vice, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 56 Extirpation, that is, 
the pluckyng out of all maner of vyces.by the rotes. 1602 
T. Fitzherbert Apol. 4 a. The extirpation of heresy. 1699 
Burnet 39 Art. vii. J1700) 95 The Jews were to fall under 
..an utter Extirpation. 3708 Swift Abolit. Chr. Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 95 The extirpation of the gospel. X794 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) 31. 41 1 It will 
become on both sides a war of 'extirpation. xBa6 McCul- 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 421 Extirpation of the 
smallpox. 1877 J* A Allen Amer. Bison 559 The extirpa- 
tion of the buffalo. 

Hence Extirpa’tionist, one who maintains a 
theory of extirpation. 

r83r Corn/:. Mag. Sept. 340 The Teutonic extirpationisis. 

Extirpative (e'kstwpritiv), a. [f. Extir- 
pate v. + -1YE.] Tending to extirpate. 

1733 .Cheyne Eng. Malady 111. Introd. (1734) 266 Of the 
Medicines, 1 have mention'd only the. .extirpative ones. 

Extirpator (e’kstoipritai, -to-rpto). Also S 
-er. [ad. L. cx{s s tirpaior, agent -n . i. ex{s)tirpdre \ 
see Extirpate v.] One who, or that which, ex- 
tirpates. 

17 06 in Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extirpator one that Extir- 
pates or Destroys, as an Extirpater of Heresies. 1776-83 
JustamoND RaynaTs Indies (ed. 2) I. 283 These extirpators 
with alt their industry can only execute their commission 
upon the coast. 2805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) 
I. 35 The extirpator is a machine of this sort . . for destroy- 
ing weeds. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. mi. 264 The 
great extirpator of episcopacy. 1870 Anderson Missions 
Amer. BJ. HI. vfii. ns Three men . . extirpators ofhcresj'. 


II Extispex (ekstrspeks). Rom. Anliq. PI. ex- 
ti’spiccs. [L. ; f. exta (see Exta) + -spex f. 
spectre to look at.] One whose duty it was to 
inspect the entrails of sacrificial victims for the 
purpose of divination ; a haruspex. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Extispices , the same as aruspices. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. s .y. Extis/ex , In Italy, the first ex- 
tispices were the Hetrurians. X855 Smedley Occult Sciences 
332 The officers were extispices or aruspices. 

t Extispicine. obs. [a. Fr. exiispicine, f. L. 
cxtispicium : see Extispicy,] = Extispicy. 

<71693 XJrquhakt Rabelais lit. xxv. Will you have a trial 
of your fortune by the art of aruspiciny ? By augury ? or by 
extispicine? 

f Extispi/cicms, a. Obs. rare — l . Also 7-8 
extispitious. [f. L. extispici-mn the function of 
an Extisfex + -ous.] Of or pertaining to inspec- 
tion of entrails for the purpose of divination. 

3646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xi. 44 Thus hath he 
[Satan] deluded many Nations in his Auguriall and Extis- 
picious inventions. 1755 in Johnson. 

Extispicy (eksti’spisi). Ro/n. Antiq. Also 
8 extispics. [ad. L. cxtispicium : see Extispi- 
Cious.] Inspection of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims for the purpose of divination ; haruspicy. 

1681 Blount Glossogr., Extispacy. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Extispicc. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Medicine , Extispicy 
or inspecting the entrails of beasts. . 1855 Smedley Occult 
Sciences 292 Extispicy, the observation of entrails. 

Extol (ekstp‘1), v. Also 5-7 extoll(e. [ad. L. 
ex toll- arc, f. ex- (see Ex- pref . 1 ) -f tolltrc to raise.] 
f 1. trans . To lift up, raise, elevate. Obs. 

1549-62 Sternhold Sc H. Ps. lxxxvi. 4 Unto thee Lord I 
extoll, And lift my soule and minde. 1572 Bosseiveli. 
Armorie 11. 96 He cannot, .extol him selfe higher then the 
earth. i6ox Weever Mirr. Mart . B iv b, A begger from 
the dunghill once extold, Forgets him selfe. a 1625 Beaum. 
Sc Fl. (Webster 1864), Who extolled you in the half-crown 
boxes.. 1650 T. Bayly Herba Parietis To Rdr., A fiery 
Charriot, able to extoll an Elias up to Heaven. 

absol. x6x8 Chapman Hesiod 1. 9 Great Jove’s will orders 
all ; For he with ease extols, with ease lets fall. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. iii. 72 The newtrall point wherein 
its [the iron’s] gravity just equalls the magneticall quality, 
the one ex'actly extolling as much as the other depresseth. 
Jig. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Bladud xiv, Our actes extoll our 
prayse aboue the skie. 3601 ? Marston Pasquil § Hath. 1. 
233 Thy praise extold him to the skies, 
fb. = Sublime v. 

1657 Tomlinson Renoiis Disp. 90 Such as are not easily 
stiblevated. .are to be extolled [L. sublimantur] in a Retort 
of very thick glass. 

+ 2. a. To lift up in dignity or authority ; to up- 
hold the authority of. Obs. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. xi i. 200 This kinge . . shall extoll 
and preferre himself aboue all the goddis. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monarche 5244 Cardinal!, Kyng, or.Empriour, Extolland 
thare Traditionis Abufe Christis Institutionis. 1570 Act 13 
Etiz. c. 2 § x That no Person . . shall . . maintain, defend or 
extol the same usurped Power [of the see of Rome]. 1581 
Lamb akdr Eiren. 11. vii. (15S8) 22B The Treason of extolling 
forein power. 

+ b. To ‘lift up* with pride, joy, etc. Obs . 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W, de W. 1531) 88 b, Lest the multy- 
tude of reuelacyons sholde extoll hym, and make hym 
proude. 2609 Bible (Douay) Ecclus. xxxii. 1 Have they 
made thee Ruler? be not extolled. 2664 Flodden F. vi. 54 
Because he vex'd our Land of late, Perchance his stomack 
is extold. 

t C. To raise too high, make too much of ; to ex- 
aggerate, boast of. Obs. 

X494 Fabyan Citron, v. cxl. 127 Walshemen extolle so 
hugely theyr blood & allyaunce. .& regardyd so lytte the. . 
lynyall dissent of the Saxons, 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. 
v. 48 No persone can extoll the souerente Of her worthy 
and royall dygnyte. 1551 Gardiner Explic. Cath . Faith 
32b, If man should then waxe proude and .. extolle his 
owne deuotion in these ministeries. 2652 Needham tr. 
Seldetts Mare Cl. 209 The Hors, and Foot and the Sea- 
Souldiers . . extoll’d every one their own hazards. 2796 C. 
Marshall Garden, i. (1813) x The praise of gardening it is 
presumed can hardly be too much extolled. 

3. To raise high with praise ; to praise highly ; 
to magnify. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Serin. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876* 
293 Whome my purpose is not vaynly to extol, or to 
magnifye aboue her merytes. 3582 Bentley Mon. Matrones 
47 S. John extolleth charitie in his Epistle. x6ox B. Jonson 
Poetaster it. Wks. (Rtldg.) X12/1 They, .extoll'd your per- 
fections to the heavens. 1683 Brit. Spec. 18 Thou art a 
glorious Isle extolled and renowned among all Nations. 2712 
Addison Sped. No. 469 T 6 To find Virtue extolled, and 
Vice stigmatized. 2762 J. Brown Poetry <5- Mus. v. (1763' 
59 Strabo . . highly extolls this Practice. 1879 Proude 
Carsar xxvi. 450 Some will extol you to the skies, others 
will find something wanting. 

t Extolla*tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Extol + 
-at ion : cf. med.L. cxtollation-em , OF .cxtollationi] 
The action of extolling laudation, praise. 

<12654 Webster Thracian Wonder 1. i, With cxtollation 
of a thing so vile. 

ExtoUed (ekstp’ld), ppl. a. [f. Extol + -ei>i.] 
t a. Upraised, upreared ; elevated (oh.), b. 
l’mised, magnified, celebrated. 

a. 2607 TorSELL Serpents '1653' 613 Discouraged by the 
extolled head of the serpent to his breast. 

b. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BtondCs Eromena 44 The Prince 
. .enamoured of her extolled beautie. 2644 Milton Educ., 
Those extolled remains of Grecian lawgivers. 

Extoller (ekstp-lai). [f. Extol + -eu *.] One 
who extols (see Extol 2 a, 3 ). 


a 2626 Bacon Charge Sess. Verge (1662) 8 Extollers of 
the Pope’s Supremacy. 1684 tr. Agrip/a's Van. Aries 
xviii. 60 The worst, . things never want their extollers, 3755 
in Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Extolling' (ekstp iiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-INO 1 .] The action of the vb. Extol. 

1558 Act 1 Elts. c. x.§ 27 If any Person., shall., execute 
any Thing for the Extolling . . or Defence of any such., 
usurped Jurisdiction. 1560 Declar. Faith in Neaf Hist. 
Purit. (1732) I. 161, I do utterly disallow the extolling of 
Images. x6zo Shelton Quix. 11. xxv. 164 These praises 
and extollings doe more properly belong to you then met. 
1700 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxvh 306 The extolling of the 
Bishop of Rome made prcemunjre for the second offence. 
2858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xii. 75 A third [injunction] 
forbade the extolling the special virtues of images and relics. 

ExtO'lling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING “.] That 
extols or praises. Hence Exto llingly adv., in an 
extolling manner, in commendation or praise. 

1886 Argosy July 70 A celebrated physician spoke to me 
extollingly of Bath. 

Extolment (ekstp’lment). ? Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ -went. Cf. F. extollement (Godefr. 1571).] 
The action of extolling or praising ; eulogy. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 121 ln the verity of extolment, 1 
take him to he a soul of great article. 1640 Sir E. Dering 
Prop. Sacr. (1644) 17 If . . two Fathers . . for honour to the 
. . sacrament, should in the extoHment of it passe an earnest 
word. 1813 YV. Taylok in Monthly Rev. LXX. 500 Cicero’s 
extolments of Cato and others. 

t Exto'DioUS, a. Obs. rare* 1 . In 6 -youse. 
[f. OF. cston-er to Astonish + -lous.] Astonishing. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 78 YVhich graunt [= admission].. is 
extonyouse and unbeleavable. 

f Exto’rqne, v. Obs r - 0 [ad. L. cxtorqu-erc : 
see Extort.J —Extort. 2623-5 in C ockf,ram. 

+ Exto*rse, v. Obs. Sc. Also 6 extorss, 7 
extorce, [f. L. extors - rare form of ppl. stem of 
extorquere : see Extort.] trans. To practise ex- 
tortion upon ; hence, to oppress. 

*567 Sc.' Acts Jas. VI (1814) III. 42 Neyther the saidis 
customaris be sufferit to extorss the people as thai haue 
done in tymes past. 2604 Earl Stirling Avrora Sonn. 
lxiv. 13 Too many grieuous plagues my state extorse. 1614 
— Dooincs-day , \th Hourc lxxxix. By men even dead (as 
oft alive) extorc’d, To avarice, else cruelty, still slave. 

absol. 2728 Ramsay Gen. Mistake YVks. 1851 II. 339 A 
penman.. lends, extorses, cheats. 

Extorsion, -er, obs. ff. of Extortion, -er. 
Extorsive (ekstp-jsiv), a. rare. [f. L. ex tors - 
(see Extorse v.) + -iy t e.] a. Serving or tending 
to extort ; of the nature of extortion, b. Obtained 
by extortion. 

2669 YV. Simpson Hydrol. Chytn. 253 If they make any 
confession . .it’s onely extorsive. 1775 A. Hamilton Farmer 
Refuted YY'ks. 1851 II. 50 A complication of extorsive mea- 
sures. 

Hence f Exto rsively adv. rarg-°. 

x 755 in Johnson ; whence in mod. Diets. 

t Exto'rt, ppl. a. Obs. Also 5-6 extorte. 
[ad. L. extort-us, pa. pple. of extorquere : see 
next.] a. Extorted, wrongfully obtained (rarely 
as pa. pple.). b. csp. in Extort power ; whence 
a sense = ‘extortionate 7 (in extort exactions). 

1430 Lydg. Chroit. Troy v. xxxvi. By extorte tytle false 
succession. 2492 Plumpton Corn. 264 Intendinge . . to 
keepe the same [land] by extort power contrary to the law. 
2540 Act 32 Hen. VIII , c. 24 The extorte exactions of in- 
numerable summes of monei. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. n. 5 
Hauing great Lordships got and goodly farmes, Through 
strong oppression of his powre extort. Ibid. v. x. 25 A 
Citie. .by force extort out of her hand By her strong foe. 
Extort (ekstput), v. Also 6 extorte. [f. F. 
extort - ppl. stem of extorquere, f. ex- out + iorquerc 
to twist.] literally , To wrest or wring (some- 
thing) from a person ; to extract by torture. 

1 . trans. To obtain from a reluctant person by 
violence, torture, intimidation, or abuse of legal 
or official authority, or (in weaker sense) by im- 
portunity, overwhelming arguments, or any power- 
ful influence. Const, of , from, out of f upon. 

a. with obj. money, payments, etc. Also absol. 

to practise extortion. * 

1529 in Fiddes Wolseyu. 175 Not for good order of the 
diocess but to extort treasure, c 2555 Fisher’s Wks,, Lye 
i4i i Lykwise for diuers bribes extorted vpon mame of his 
subjects. 158s Abp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 287 He went., 
not to poll and pill, to extort and wring out of the people 
what he could ; but. .to do good. 1612 Shaks. Cyntb. Hll 
48 The. .Romans, did ‘extort This Tribute from vs. *024 
Capt. Smith Virginia (1629) 120 They would hold it worse 
than sacrilege to. .extort upon the common souldier a penny. 
2716-8 Lady M. YV. Montague Lett. 1. xxx. 98 The vil- 
lages are so poor, that only force could extort from them 
necessary provisions. 2820 Miss Mittord in L’Estrange 
Life IT. iv. 87 Taxes, .are only extorted by threatening 
notices. 2883 Eaio Rep. si Q. Bench DIv. 577 That tue 
lord of a manor may ask for as much as he thinks that Re 
can extort from the copyhold tenant. 

. absol. c 1592 Marlowe Jesv of Malta n. ii, YY'itn extort- 
ing, cozening fete.] . . I fill’d the jails with bankrouts in a year. 
2598 Barckley Felic. Man 11.(1603) 225 Bribing and extort- 
ing upon his subjects. 2764 Goldsm. Lett. Hist. Eng. nj7V 
I. 104 He extorted from the Jews .. without any remorse. 
2826 Hood Death’s Ramble ix, He knew that sort of man 
would extort, Though summon'd to all eternity. 2855 
cai/lav Hist. Eng. IV. 363 The rapacious governor Rau 
daily Opportunities of embezzling and extorting. 

b. with immaterial obj., actions, utterances. 
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manifestation of feeling, concessions, acknowledge- 
ments, promises, etc. Said both of persons and of 
circumstances or influences. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. 11. xvii. Confession in the eare 
was crueltye extorted of Christian people vnder.. payne of 
death. _ 1563-87 Foxe A. (f M. (1596) 5/3 They h aue ex- 
torted into their own hands the plenarie fulness of power. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. vi. 6 Paraphr. 36 My agonies extort 
..tears from me. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. m. i. §15 
Neither can hee deserve the name ofaman, from whom the 
observation of the courses of the stars .. does not extort 
gratitude.. 3665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. i. 12 The extorting 
a Confession of that Ignorance. 1732 Berkeley Alcipkr. 
1. § 34 Concessions, which the force of truth seems to have 
extorted from you. c 1750 Shenstone Ruin'd Abbey 175 
No solemn bell extort a. neighbour’s tear. 1771 Junius 
Lett . liw.286 These praises are extorted from me, 1818 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. .143 A situation which 
extorted the compassion .of Englishmen. 3863 H. Cox 
Instit. 1. vii. 80 The barons extorted from the King power 
to elect twelve ordainers. 

c. In literal sense : To "wrest (a material ob- 
ject yfrotn. rare. 

1784 Cowper Taskv. 189 Nations would do well To extort 
their truncheons from the puny hands Of heroes. 

2. To extract forcibly, ‘wring’ (a sense or con- 
clusion)^^//; (a passage,. premises, etc.). 

1603 Shaks. Til'd. N. in. i. 165 Do not-extort thy reasons 
from this clause. 1653 Milton Hirelings (1659) 31 From 
this example they never will be able to extort that the 
people in those days paid tithes to priests. Mod. How can 
you extort any other meaning from the passage? 
t3. a. To practise extortion on (a person) ; in 
quot. 1561 with allusion to literal sense ‘to rack*, 
b. To ' torture strain (a law). Obs. 

3561 Godly Q. Hester (1873) 44 The commons he extorteth 
tyll they bee lame. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 276 They 
did extort and oppresse the people. 1616 J. Lane Sqr.’s Tale 
xl 360 Captives . , to Greece transported, sold, ana by these 
badd mistresses extorted. 1681 Crowne Hen. VI, It. 14 We 
. may extort the law . . to punish beyond bounds of law. 
Hence Exto'rting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1509 Marston Sco. Villanie it. v. 196 Though he laid 
forth all his stock and store Vpon some office., he will 
■ trebble it . . by his extorting wit. 3643 Tapsters Downfall 
7 Not branded with the extorting seale of avarice. <11731 
Ken Hymns Pes/ir. Poet. Wks. 1723 I. 3 jq Matthew . . set 
in his extorting stall. 1715 Nelson Addr. Pers. Qua l. 195 
The many extorting Acts, which are practised in those 
Houses of Bondage, 1771 Golosh. Hist. Eng. III. 64 She 
took several very extorting methods by loans. 

+ Exto*rt, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.] The action 
of the vb. Extort ; extortion, torture. 

1556 J. Heywood Spider F. lxxxviii. 365 Ye are sure . . 
to get ought by your extort, Or get or kepe ought. 3541 
Sch.Jiousc Women 556 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 126 They 
meane it a nother way, And say, she is mans vtter extort. 
*593 Bt*. Hall Sat. iv. v. 103 Albee such mayne extort 
scorns to be pent, in the clay walks of thatched Tenement. 
[But possibly ‘mayne extort’— extort power', see Extort 
///.«•] 


Extorted (ekstpMted), ppl. a. [f. Extobt v. 
+ -ed 1.] In senses of the vb. Cf. Extokt ppl. a. 
*55? Huloet, Extorted, cmt/ilnltts. *590 Spenser F. Q. 
1. vii. 18 With extorted powre and borrow’d strength. 
*593 Shaks. 2 'Hen. VI, iv. vii. 105 Are my Chests filled vp 
with extorted Gold ? 363* Lithgow Trav. V. 206 Weary 
and extorted Trauellers. 1667 Flavel Saint Indeed (1754) 
136 These extorted complaints. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 403 
Live without extorted alms From grudging hands. 1826 
Scott Woodst . xv, An extorted promise of silence. 1865 
Hook Lives Abps. III. vii. 449 The rack-extorted admis- 
sions of the persecuted Templars. 

fb. Strained, forced. Obs. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1666) 10 How extorted 
and unnatural are the derivations of the Allum^otre from 
Alraodad, of the Manitse from Abimail, etc. 

Hence + Erto*rtedly adv., by extortion. 

3640 Ld. Digby Sp. Trienn. Pari. (1641) 14 A King that 
had ..given all the Rights and Liberties of his Subjects a 
more cleare and ample confirmation freely and gratiously, 
then all his Predecessors .. extortedly. 

Extorter (ekstputai). See also Extortor. 
[f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] One who extorts. Const, of. 

*59 x Sylvester Du Bartas 1. Hi. (3641) 25/x You strict 
Extorters, that the poor oppress. 2605 Camden Rent. 
x85 Ethic the extorter. *794 Sir W. Jones Instit. Hindu 
Lmuix. § 258 Extorters of money by threats. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxix. (1862) 424 God, the extorter of those unwilling 
. . prophecies from wicked men. 

Extortion (ekstp-jjan). Forms: 4-6 extor- 
cion, -cioun(e, 4 -cyoune, 5 -cyon, 4-7 ©re- 
torsion, 4 -scion, -siun, 5 -siotui, -syoun, 6 
-syon, 4- extortion. [acLL. extortion -em, also 
extorsidn-em, n. of action f. extorquere (see Ex- 
tort\ Cf. F. extorsion.'] 

1* The action or practice of extorting or wresting 
anything, esp, money, from a person by force or by 
undue exercise of authority or power ; an instance 
of this ; an act of illegal exaction. 

<**300 CursorM. 27825 (Cott.) O couaitise . . cums. . reuekne, 
tbeit, extorsiun. <71340 Hampole Prose Tr. v. (1866) 13 
Dmrghe extorcyone, as lordes duse. c 1386 Chaucer Friars 
*3i My wages ben ful streyt . . by extorciouns I lyve. 
*429 Pol. Poems (1850) II. 142 Cherisshe thy lordes, hate 
extorcioun. 3593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. Hi- *3 2 T j* e Clergies 
Bags Are lanke and leane ivith thy Extortions. *65* Hobbes 
Leviath. 11. xxviii. 166 The continuance, and increasing ot 
-.extortion. <1x7x5 Burnet Own Time (1724) I. 306 io 
bring them [the Bankers] to an account for their usury, 
and extortions. 1858 Fhoude Hist. Eng. III. xvji. 494 By 
bribery and extortion he had obtained vast sums of money. 


, b. Law (see quot. 1769 ). ■ 

1607 CowEL/tt/^r/r., Extortion . . signified . . an unlawful 
or violent wringing of mony or mony worth from any man. 
3674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 229 This Country hath long 
layn under great Oppressions by y* Extortion of y> Clerks 
.of y 9 Crowne. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 141 Extortion 
. . consists in any officer s unlawfully taking, by colour of his 
office, from any man, any money or thing of value, that is 
not due to him, or more- than is due, or before it is due. 
1789 Bentham Priuc. Legist, xiii. § 1 An act of extortion 
on the part of an officer of police. 1848 in Wharton Law 
Lex. 3861 in W. Bell Diet. Law Scot . 

i* e. An extortionate claim or impost. Obs. " 

. *745 Ee Foe's Eng. Tradesman I. xxx. 303 Paying an 
intolerable extortion of fifteen td twenty per cent premium, 
f 2. In etymological sense : a. A wresting of 
the sense of a word or phrase, b. A straining (of 
the nerves). Obs. " ' 

1652 Needham tr. Seldens Marc Cl. 27 The Italian Law- 
yers. .do force themselves with all extortion to verifie upon 
the Western Emperor that saying. 1725 Bradley Earn. 
Did. s.v. Nem<es , The same will also cure the Extorsions 
of the Nerves, if apply’d moderately hot. 

Exto’rtion, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To prac- 
tise extortion. Const, upon. b. irons. To charge 
extortionate prices to ; to overcharge. 

3494 Fabyan Chroit. vii. ccxxxiii. 267 The soldyours stale 
and extorcioned vpon both partyes. 350* Ord. Crystal 
Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 253 Yf he extorcyon or dys- 
tresse or gyueth ayde or consentynge that to Jo. 1663 
Spalding Troub. C/tas. /(X792) 1. 124 For such [meat] as 
they got they were extortioned. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
viit, A bed and a breakfast . , for which they extortioned me 
three shillings and sax-pence. [Still in dialectal use (Chesh.!.] 
Hence f Extortioning ppl. a. 

1655 Heywood Fort, by Land iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 423 My 
poor usuring, extortioning Master. 

ExtOTtionable, a. rare. ff. as prec. + -able.] 
•= Extortionate. 

3632 LitRgow Trav. vr. 246 Two extortionable flatterers, 
Auarice and Ignorance. Ibid. ix. 403 Finding the fellow 
. . somewhat extortionable. 3775 Duchess Kingston in 
Cooke's Man. S. Foote (1805) I. 205 An extortionable 
assassin of private reputation. 


Exto’rtionary, a. [f. as prec. + -ary.] Given 
to or characterized by extortion. 

3805 W. Taylor in A nit. Rev. 1 1 1 . 60 The fixed shopkeeper 
is not only less extortionary to his customer, but is more 
taxable to the state. 1833 Capt. Trelawney Adv. Younger 
Son I. 43 The extortionary Jew, chuckling with ecstacy at 
the usury he was about to realize. 1844 H. H, Wilson 
Brit. India I. 365 The overbearing and extortionary spirit 
of that military rule. 

Extortionate (ekst^Mjanft), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ate 2 .] a. Of persons, their qualities or actions : 
Characterized by extortion, b. Of prices, money 
demands : Grossly excessive, exorbitant. 

,789 Mrs. Viozzt Journ . Frame I. xxg The inns are very 
extortionate. 1B44 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 457 The 
amount is not extortionate, a 1845 Hood Knt. f, Dragon 
ii, He pounced down like a vulture, And .. Out of every 
man's meal Took a very extortionate multure. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villctte xli. (1876) 472 You are in good hands. M. 
Miret will not be extortionate. 1885 illanch.Exam. 8 May 
5/3 The interest was extortionate and excessive. 
Extortioner (ekstp-ajanar). [f. as prec. + 
-ERk] One who practises or is given to extor-- 
tion. 

c 1375 Pains 0/ Hell 37 in O. E. Misc. App. ii. 21 1 pes: 
were . . Extorcioners. 1413 Lvec. Piigr. Semis lv. xxix. 
1x859) 61 They done none execucion vpon extorcioners, ne 
tyrauntes. 1484 Rich. Ill in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. £4 I. 162 
Many been knowen for open murdrers, advowters, and ex- 
tortioners. 3526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. *53>) *74 b. The 
vsurer, the thefe, & the extorcioner. 3649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc r. v. 46 Some covetous extortioner, .buyes up the whole 
lading of the ship. 1789 Bentham Prittc. Legist, xm. § 1 
The most determined extortioner in office has some bridle 
and some restraint. 1839 Thirlwall Greece^ IV. 207 To 
purge the city of the vile informers and extortioners. 
Extortionist (ekstp-rjbnist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who extorts something from another ; 
an extortioner. *885 in Ogilvie. 

f Exto’rtionize, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ize.] intr. To practise extortion. Hence 
+ ExtoTtionizing ppl> a. . . . ^ 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 6/1 Extortwmzmg Curr. 
t Exto'rtionous, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Characterized by extortion, oppressive.^ 

1602 Life T. Cromwell It. ii. 89, 1 know this place to be 
extortionous. 

+ Exto'rtious, a- obs. Also o -sious, / -cions, 
rf. Extorti-on + -OUS, after the analogy of cap- 
tions ] a. Characterized by extortion, oppressive 
in exactions, b. Gained by extortion ; demanded 

in an extortionate manner. 

,602 Fulbecke end Pi. Para!!. 26 The extorc.ous and 
tyrannous spoiles of Cleon. 1607 Nokden Sun’. Om<. 34 
The overburdening the Tenants, .may be extortious. 1615 
] siEmwsi-nU.kw. («td.=) .3' Who threatens.. I fClyents 
-’’2, s l ac Ire in payment of extortious come, a 1656 Bf. 
HaL Xcm. ids. (1660) 77 We do well ...to curb the extor- 
tious cruelties of some, a 1734 North Lives II 4=° Dl ';ers 
fahe and extortious demandV which they call Avamas. 
,776 Bentham Wks. (.843) I. =39 The lymgand extorttous 
iargon of Recoveries. 

Hence t Zrto rtionsly adv. Obs. 
xw More Con,/, agst. Trib. Wks. mo. He was.growen 
to substance in that office, that was commonly misseused 
extorsiously. 


Extortive (ekst^Jtiv), a. ' [L extort- ppl. stem 
of extorquere (see Extort) + iye.] Of extortion ; 
disposed to extort, prone to extortion. 

3646 Earl Mokm. tr. Biondts Hist. Civ. Warrcs Eng. 
. II. 210 Ambition had made use of cruell means ; Avarice. . 
of. .extortive means. 1805 Ann. Reg. jB 03, 292 A compro- 
mise between their ability and his extortive capacity. 3879 
H. George Progr. <]• Pov. vn. ii. The extortive power of 
land ownership. 

t Exto*rtor- Obs. Also 7 extortour. [a. L. 
c extortor, agent-n. f. extorquere : see Extort.] a. 
One who extorts; = Extorter, b. One who 
strains (a law) ; cf. Extort v. 3 b. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 243 An importunate begger is 
compared to an extortor. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiii. 
§ 7 A great Enemie he was to Promoters, Pettifoggers, and 
Extortours of penall lawes. 1634 W. B. Philosopher's 
Banquet (ed. 2) 128 The Extortor thereof dyed by Famine. 

t ExtO’xicate, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 5 -ycat. 
[f. L. ex- + toxic-um poison + -ate 2 .] Poisoned. 

3430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy iv. xxxiii, An arowe Extoxycat 
sharpe and venymous. 

Extra (e'kstra), a ., adv., and sb/ [prob. origin- 
ally short for Extraordinary, which in 17th c. 
was commonly used as adj., adv., and sb. in 
the senses now belonging to extra. In Fr. 
extra is similarly used, and is explained by Littre 
as ‘ a popular abbreviation of extraordinaire ’ ; it 
is uncertain whether the Eng. or the Fr. use is the 
earlier. Presumably from Fr. the word has been 
adopted into Ger. (extra), Sp. and It. (estra). A 
Ger. quot. for extra dttmm ( = * extra stupid ’) in 
Grimm is dated 1775.] 

A. adj. Beyond or more than the usual, stipu- 
lated, or specified amount or number; additional. 

1776 G. Campbell Philos . Rhet. (1801)1, 361 Instances [of 
barbarisms] are hyp for hypochondriac, .penult for penulti- 
mate . . extra for extraordinary. 1780 T. Jefferson Corr \ 
Wks. 1859 I. 245 Money . . for any extra wants of our own 
troops. 1782 Miss Burney CVcr7/<x 11.^34 The extra interest 
I must pay one of those extortioners is absolutely so much 
money thrown awaj*. 1818 A rt Preserv. Feet 19 The extra 
exercise which the person may have been taking. 3846 
Greener Rc. Gunnery 217 Cost is a matter of very minor 
consideration, when contrasted with the extra safety ob- 
tained. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 38 th C. II. v. 66 Soldiers were 
employed on extra pay Jo make the roads. 1888 Miss 
Eraddon Fatal Three k. it. She will have to put up with an 
extra bed in the housemaid's room, 
b. Electr. 

i8n Faraday in Phil. Trans. (3835) CXXV. 47 The whole 
of this extra current might be made to pass at that place. 
1883 J. E : H. Gordon Electricity I. xxx. 330 The transient 
currents in a coil are produced by the induction of each 
portion of the current on the neighbouring wires, .these .. are 
called the ‘ Extra Currents \ 

C. Prefixed to trade designations of sizes (esp. of 
paper'!, to denote a size somewhat larger than 
that indicated by the name. 

3811 L. M. Hawkins C'tcss $ Gertr. I. 134 These ‘extra- 
elephant folios’ had not always the most erudite com- 
pilers. 389a Printers Catalogue, Sues of Cards . . Extra 
Thirds, 3 X ri in. Thirds, 3 X ii in. 1892 Publisher's 
Catalogue, Extra foolscap octavo. 

d. Of superior or unusual quality; in Extra 
binding, etc. Hence Extra binder. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv, Her corn-cakes isn’t 
extra, not extra now, Jinny’s corn-cakes isn't . 1875 Ure 
Did. Arts I. 424 The cover of the book in extra binding is 
generally fitted on piecemeal. / bid. I. 425 The implement 
generally used by the extra binder for cutting the edges of 
single books is the plough. 

B. adv. a. With adjs. or advbs. : Beyond the 
ordinary degree, unusually. Sometimes hyphened 
as Comb. ; upon the resulting adj. a parasynthctic 
sb. is occas. formed, as extra-moral, extra-moralist. 

In recent years, thelatest edition of several London evening 
papers has been called the extra-special edition, the latest 
but one being called ‘ special 

1823 Syd. Smith Botany B. Wks. 1859 II. 15/2 Those 
extra-moralists . . refuse to associate with a convict legally 
pardoned." 2863 Kingsley Water-bab., He must bean extra 
good boy that day. 1868 Darwin in Li/eff Lett. (1887) III. 

80 Any such extra-sterile individuals . . it they should here- 
after oreed with other individuals. Mod. Extra-superfine 
cloth. Extra fine tallow. Extra refined petroleum. Extra 
strong binding. 

b. In excess of the usual or specified amount. 

Mod. The larger edition contains three maps extra. At- 
tendance is charged for extra. 

C. sb. What is extra or additional; an item 
beyond the school curriculum ; one not included 
in a tradesman’s contract, or a table d’hote bill of 
fare ; an additional piece of work ; anything given 
in addition or for which an extra charge is made ; 
the extra charge itself; an extra fee ; an additional 
issue of a newspaper ; spec, at cricket, a run scored 
otherwise than off the bat. 

3803 R. Peking in Naval Ckron . XV. 154 The extra was 
dividedrinto nights and tides. 3863 Thackeray Round 
Papers, 100 Years hence 137 We supplied him with little 
comforts and extras. x8 66 L. Carroll Alice in Wonderland 
ix. 343 ‘With extras?’. .‘Yes .. we learned French and 
music/ 1870 Dickens E. Drood iit, They are neither of 
Miss Twinkleton’s inclusive regulars, nor of her extras. 1876 
Mozley Univ. Serm. vL (1877) 126 A confounding and 
baffling extra, which was not even formally provided for in 
his scheme, 2884 LWyu'hilc s Cricket Ann; 55, 332 [runs] 

*76-2 
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Including 30 extras. 1888 Harpers Mag. LXXVII. 690/1 
Hourly extras were issued, and the circulation . .reached upon 
one day of the riot. .70,000 copies. 1889 Daily News 5 Aug. 
7/6 The association figure for this class of iron becomes^ 5 s., 
and hoops and strips are raised 10s . . .with ‘ extras ‘ for special 
gauges. Mod. The builder took the contract very low, 
hoping to recoup himself by extras. 

j) Extra (e'kstra),/;r^. rare. [L. extra (earlier 
extract ) outside {adv. and prep.), contracted form 
of cxtera{d), abl. fem. of exter (see. Exterior) in 
phrase exterd parte on the outer side.] Outside, 
externally .to. 

1852 W. Grove in Phil. Trans. CX.LII. 87 There was some 
effect exhibited extra the voltaic circuit. 

Extra- (e-kstra ), prefix. The L. adv. and prep. 
extra (see prec.) does not, strictly speaking, occur 
in composition during the classical period, though 
post-classically it formed a few vbs. like extra chi' 
dere to shut out, extrdvagarT to wander outside 
(whence extravagant'). Classical L. had however 
the adj. extraordindrius Extraordinary, f. phrase 
extra ordinem outside the regular order, and late 
L. also extramunddnus Extuamundane, f. phrase 
extra mundttm, exlrdmftrdntts (cf. Extramural) 
f. extra muntm (or inferos), extraiidturdlis ‘ extra- 
natural f. extra n at dram . Many similar adjs. 
were formed in med.L. on phrases in which extra 
is a prep., and some of these are adopted in Eng., 
as extra-provincial. As the suffix employed in such 
formations was nearly always identical with that 
used to form an adj. from the sb. governed by 
extra, the words have the appearance of being f. 
extra- f adj. (the actual formation, on extra prep. 
+ sb. + suffix, being obscured) ; thus extraordinary 
is felt as meaning ‘ outside of what is ordinary ’. 
In recent times an enormous number of adjs. of 
this type have been formed. The most important 
compounds of extra-, and those requiring etymo- 
logical explanation, are given in their alphabetical 
place ; of the remainder only a selection can he 
given in the following lists, many nonce-words of 
obvious meaning being omitted. * 

1. Adjs. with general sense ‘situated outside 
something’ (e.g. in Anat. a specified organ or 
member), ‘lying outside the province or scope of’ 
(a specified branch of science, department of specu- 
lation or practice). 

Extra-a’cinous Anat., outside the acinus or 
racemose gland ; see Acinus 4. Extra-alime'n- 
tnry, situated outside the alimentary canal. Extra- 
analo-gical, out of the range of, not in accordance 
with, analogy. Extra-arti’stic, out of the range 
of, having nothing to do with, art. Ertra-atmo- 
Bphe*ric, of or pertaining to space beyond the at- 
mosphere. Extra-a*xillar Net. — next. Extra- 
a*xillary Not., growing from above or below the 
axils. Exfcra«brita*xmic, not existing in Britain. 
Extra-bu’rgflial, beyond the boundary of the 
burgh. Extra-cano’nical, not classed among the 
canonical books. • Extra-ca*pstilar, ‘ outside a 
capsule, having special reference to the articular 
capsules’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1884). Extra-cathe*- 
dral [L. cathedra chair], outside the pulpit. 
Extra-ce*Unlar Biol.’, situated or taking place 
outside the Walls of a cell. Eztra-cbri’stian, 
outside the range of Christian thought ; not to be 
discussed from a Christian point of view. Extra- 
ci’vical, beyond the province or privileges of a 
citizen; hence Extra- ci'vically adv. Extra- 
cla\i*stral, living out of a cloister; secular. 
Extra- co'nstellary Astron., situated outside, 
hence, not classed under, any constellation. . Extra- 
co*nstellated ppl. a. = prec. Estra-co*rial [L, 
rm-hwhide + -al], pertaining to the outside skin 
or epidermis. Extra-corpo*real, outside the body. 
Extra-co'smical, acting outside the cosmos or 
universe. Extra- cra’nial A nat., lying or situated 
outside the skull. Extra- cn‘ rial [f. L. curia 
court of justice], arranged or made outside a 
court of law. Extra-cuta*neous, outside the 
skin, outside the true skin as opposed to the epi- 
dermis. Extra-decre'tal, not included in the 
‘ Decretals • Extra - esse’ntial, not included 
in the essence of some thing; hence Extra-es- 
se'ntially adv. Extra-Eirropean, not found in 
Europe. Extra-folia’ceous Bot., without or ex- 
ternal to the leaf. Extra-fo’rmal, beyond or away 
from the strict form ; informal. Extra-gala*ctic 
Astron outside the galaxy or Milky- way. Extra- 
governme’ntal, beyond the province or proper 
course of government. Extra-fframma*tical (see 
quOt.). Extra- , histo*ric, situated outside or be- 
yond the sphere of history ; also Extra-Msto*rical. 
Extra-lm’man, outside the human race, or the 
conditions of human life.' Extra-bwndredal, 


not included in any hundred. Extra-indu*ctive, 
beyond the province of, or unattainable by, induc- 
tion. Extra-intelle'ctual, beyond the reach of, 
or imperceptible by, the intellect. Extra-juda’ical, 
outside the conditions of the Jewish dispensation. 
Extra-jtrgal, beyond, or not harnessed to, the 
yoke. Extra-jirral [£, JL. jdr-, jus law + -al] 
(see quot.). . Extra-le’gal, beyond the province 
of law ; not regulated by law. - Extra-lrmital 
[L. limit-ctn, limes + -al], beyond the limits of a 
country or district. Extr a -li- mitary , situated 
beyond the limit or bounds. Extra-1 i*neal, 
beyond or off the line of rectitude. Extra-lo*gi- 
cal, lying beyond the legitimate domain of logic ; 
hence Extra-lo*gically adv. + Extra-mari-ne, 
of or pertaining to what is beyond the sea ; from 
beyond the sea. Extra-ma‘trical [L. matrTc-em , 
matrix (see Matrix) + -al], situated outside the 
matrix or receptacle of a parasitical plant. Extra- 
matrimo*nial, outside of matrimonial relations. 
Extra-me’dial, lying outside or beyond the mid- 
dle line. Extra-meri'dional Astron., of or per- 
taining to deviation from the meridian. Extra- 
met apbysical, outside the sphere of metaphysical 
enquiry. Extra-me’trical,' exceeding the number 
of feet or S3'llables proper to a metre ; = HTPERsrr- 
trical. Extra-metropoTitan, situated outside 
the metropolitan boundary. Extra-na*tional, 
outside the limits of a nation. . Extra-na*tural 
[L. extrandturalis unnatural], outside the opera- 
tion of natural laws. Extra-nn*clear, placed 
outside the nucleus of a cell. Extra-o’cular, 
situated or occurring outside the eyes. Extra- 
offi’cial, outside the legitimate duties or emolu- 
ments of an office. Extra-o*rbital Zool., situated 
outside the orbit or eye-cavity (of a crustacean) ; 
hence, Extra-o’r'bitally adv. Extra-pare’ntal, 
occurring outside the body of the parent. Extra- 
patria-rchal, outside the conditions of the patri- 
archal dispensation. Extra-peritone - al, * outside 
the peritoneum 9 {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 884). Extra- 
physical, not subject to physical laws or methods. 
Extra-pla-netary, beyond the region of the 
planets’ movements. Extra-po*pular, outside or 
independent of the people ; not drawn from the 
ranks of the people. Extra-profe’ssional, {a) of 
persons : out of the ranks of a profession ; (b) of 
things : outside the course of professional duties. 
Extra-red, said of rays outside the visible spec- 
trum at its red extremity ; also ultra-red. Extra- 
re*gular, outside of, or transgressing the rule; ‘in 
addition to what is regular ; hence, Extra-re'gn- 
larly adv . Extra-sacerdcvtal, outside or form- 
ing no part of the priesthood. Extra-sci*entific, 
beyond the scope of science, incapable of scientific 
investigation. Extra-scri’ptnral, drawn from 
sources outside the Scriptures ; hence Extra- 
scrip tura'lity. Extra-sensible a. and sb., 
(something that is) beyond the reach of sen- 
suous perception. Extra-sensuous = prec. 
adj. Extra-spe'ctral, lying outside the visible 
spectrum. Extra-sto*maclial, taking place out- 
side the stomach. Extra-syllogi-stic, beyond 
the scope of, or irreducible to, a syllogism. Extra- 
ta*bular, not contained in a table or list of weights, 
etc. Extra-tellu’rian, beyond or away from the 
earth. Extra-tellu’ric, outside or not found 
among the constituent elements of the earth. 
Extra-ts’mporal, outside of, or forming no part 
of, the sequence of time. Extra-terrene, Extra- 
terrestrial = existing or originating outside 
the earth or its atmosphere, Extra-the’cal Zool. 
and Bot., situated outside the theca. Extra- 
thei stic, beyond the range of theism ; indepen- 
dent of theistic inquiry. Extra-to*rrid, existing 
outside the torrid zone. Extra-tro - picaI, existing, 
situated, or taking place outside the tropics. Extra- 
unive’rsity, of or pertaining to matters* outside 
the university. Extra-irrban, beyond or outside 
the walls of a city. Extra-trterine, existing, 
formed, or taking place outside the uterus. Extra- 
violet Optics , said of rays outside the visible 
spectrum at its violet extremity. Extra-zodi'acal 
Astron., situated outside the zodiac. Also Extra- 
judicial, Extra-mural, etc. 

1878 T. Bryant Prcut. Surg. (1879) II. 245 The "extra- 
acinous infiltrations of the same cells. 2877 Huxley Anal. 

' In~>. Anint. xi. 644 The "extra-alimentary tissues. 2846 
Grote Greece (1Z62) I.xvi. 342 The "extra-analogical features 
of the stories. 1880 Vern. Lee Bclcaro i. 22 Those foreign, 
extra-artistic, irrelevant interests. 1872 Herschel ‘ in 
Month, Nat. XXXI.169 Evidence not to be refused of its 
extra-atmospheric origin. 2851 Ocilvie, * Extra-axillar. 
1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants 433 Flowers solitary’, axillary’, 
or extra-axillary’, but more frequently terminating. 1B82 
v ines Sachs' Bot. 490 A few cases of .. extra-axillary branch- 


ing. 2770 Pennant Zool. IV. 87 Catalogue of the European 
Quadrupeds, Birds, and Reptiles "Extra-Britanmc. 1866 
Carlyle E. Irving 122 At the southern "extra-burghal park 
of Kirkcaldy’. 2831 W. H. Mill Christa-sangitd (2842) 
Pref. p. xxvit, The ^extra-canonical books of Tobit and 
Judith. 1877 C. Geikie Christ xiix. ( 1879) 5 8 5 He was inti- 
mately familiar . . with the honored extra-canonical writings. 
2885 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 849/2 ^Extra- 
capsular protoplasm. 1862 A thenxuui 1 Nov. 553 Those >v ho 
would muzzle the clergyman in his literary inquiries and his 
*extra-cathedral life. Z867 J. Hocc Microsc. u. i. 258 This 
process of a new formation begins in the ^extracellular fluid. 
1876 tr. IPagncfs Gen. Pathol. 254 Coloring matter., passes 
out of the capillaries free or extra-cellular. 1870 Huxley 
Lay Serin, xiv. 375 Science and philosophy ..are neither 
Christian, or Unchristian, but are *Extracnristian..3 at. 
tempted to give you some vision of this Extrachristian 
world. x8oi W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XII. 590 Those 
men . . were proceeding *extra-civically perhaps, but surely 
with sound patriotism. • 2889 R. L. Poole U'yclifs DeOJf, 
Reg. 1 12 viarg., The status of the *extraclaustral clergy’ 
instituted by Christ is the most perfect. 2823 Craeb Techno/. 
Diet. I, * Extra -consteUary stars. 2860 in Worcester, and 
in mod. Diets. 2730-6 Bailey, * Extra-constellated. 184* 
Prichard Nat. Hist. Man So All these varieties have their 
seat [in] the *extracorial or exodermal structure. 1865 
GROTc/Va/0lI.xxiv.2i8 Its prior ^extra-corporeal existence. 
/hid. J. i. 158 He did not proclaim his Nous to be a power- 
ful *extra-cosmical Architect. 2884 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Extra- 
cranial. 1887 S. Sexton in Avtcr. Ann. Deaf July 153 
The hearing organ in man has both an intracranial and an 
extracranial origin. 2882 B. Leech in Con/anp. Rev. Mar. 
473 Those *extra-curial settlements, without which the Act 
wifi prove a complete legislative^ failure, 1842 Prichard 
Nat. Hist. Man 77 The varieties in the colour of the body, . 
and the texture of the inner and outer integuments, depend 
on the organisation of parts, which are in one sense *extra- 
cutaneous. 2563-87 Foxe A. <$- M. (1596) 5/1 *Extradecretal 
& extravagant constitutions. 2666 Boyle Orig. Formes 
<5* Qual.y Tis *extra-essential to the Form that is said to 
he previous. 1676 Glanvill Ess. vii. 25 They perswaded 
modestly in all extraessential doctrines. 2823 De Quik- 
cey Whs. (1863) XIII. 50 note, Something extra-essential 
in the philosophy. a 2652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 
212 They ought to judge of things as they are in their 
own naked essences, and not with respect to that which 
*extra-essentially adheres to them. 2826 Kirby 8c Sp. 
Entomol. III. 42 Neither can it be affirmed of *extra- 
European species, sjg 3 Martyn Lang. Bat., Extrafalia- 
cese stipulx . *Extrafoliaceous stipules. 2829 Loudon En- 
cycl. Plants 247 Prickles two, extra-foliaceous. 1884 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 2833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (2852)140 
The distinction of theenthymeme through the Jextraformal 
character of its premises. 2852 Nichol Archit. Henv. xio 
An "‘extra-galactic phenomenon. 2870 Proctor Other 
IVorlds xi. 264 The scattered stars of very low magnitudes 
in the extragalactic heavens. 1866 A. L. Perry Elevt. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 515 [It] is as pitiful on the one side as it is 
■"extra-governmental on the other. 1873 Earle Philo/. Eng. 
Tongue § 203 A group. .*extra*grammatical. -in the sense 
that they do not enter into the grammatical construction. 
1846 Grote Greece 1. iv. I. hi They included elements 
human and historical as well as elements divine and ’extra- 
historical. Ibid. 1. i. I. 1 Various monstrous natures, ultra- 
human and *extra-human, who cannot with propriety be 
called gods. 2864 Maine Anc, Laws. (1876)12 Supposing an 
extra-human interposition. 1877 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 
11. 332 His conditions are wholly extra-human._ 2875STUHBS 
Const. Hist. I. xi. 402 note, A manor of ancient demesne 
was *extra-hundredal. 1856 Dove Logic Cltr. Faith v, u 
§ 1. 246 The idea of mind is *extra-inductive. 2885 Life ft < 
Hinton vi. 218 It is*extra-intellectual as the ‘line' is extra- 
sensuous. _ 1858 Gladstone Homer II. 6 The vestigM of 
extra-patriarchal and *extra-judaical relations between God 
and man are undeniable. 1782 Pownaix Autfyutties ?S 9 
We read in Homer, in the case of Achilles’ chariot, of an 
additional *extrajugal horse. 1875 Poste Gains iv. Comm. 
(ed. 2) 516 *Extra-jural or outside the court. 2644 HuntoN 
Find. Treat. Monarchy ix. 65 It concemes only.- their 
Absolute, *extra-legall Will ; not their Authority. 2806 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rez>. IV. 239 The extra-legal perpetuation 
of authority. 2871 Freeman Hist . Ess. Ser. i. xii. 384 The 
word ' Government’, .has come to be applied to this extra- 
legal body. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct. 465/2 The legal and 
extra-legal expenditure, .for election purposes. 2874 Coues 
Birds N.-tP. 45 The *extralimital quotations to tne 
ward are very numerous. 1883 Nature XXVII. 221 Other 
species, .and hybrids, which are yxtra-limital, or may sooner 
or later be found straying into Switzerland. J820T. Mitchell 
Aristoph . I. 73 note, The Megarians. .had cultivated some 
sacred *extrahmitary land. 1847 in Craic. i 6 gr Notmis 
Pract. Disc. 254 He [the sinner] chooses by 4 extra-nneai 
motions to violate the Sacred interest of Society. *833 bm 
W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 139 The two books of the 
Prior Analytics [Aristotle’s], .are swelled with *extraIogica 
discussions. 2864 Bowen Logic ix. 269 The consideration 
of Fallacies is extralogical. a 1856 Sir W, Hamilton 
(Ogilv.), A universal quantification of the predicate 1 
affirmatives has been frequently recognized, .^extralogicnio- 
2612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 20* Jtledicinall sub- 
ject, of heathen production, and *extramarine importation. 
2884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. j- Ferns 303 1 
Cuscuta the *extramatrical portion is very little develope . 
x8n_ W. Taylor in Monthly Mag XXXII. n8 Does no 
Christianity expressly declare against all *extra-roatnnjom 
gratification? 2852 Dana Crust. 247 The praemedial on 
*extramedial [areolets] are usually coalescent. 2833 n f •* 
schel Astron. ii. 90 If it [the pole star] {>ass from onejo t 
other apparent culmination in unequal intervals of tune* 
is equally certain that an ‘"extra-meridional error J TUlst ll v , ‘ 1 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 1. =44 The hypothesis 
itself., is "extra -metaphysical. 2863 Clarke & j 

Shahs. J Phs. I. xviii, Of another practice., making a b ne 

with two unaccented ** extrametrical ' syllables. 2885 -L 
Times LXXIX. 253/1 This Act., only concerned extra- 
metropolitan local boards. 2864 Kingsley Ront.dr \ 
(1875) 201 Out of a political fact, arose the "extramationa •• 

position. 2794 J- Williams Crying Ep. 55 note.This.. e * 
natural Statesman. 2876 Huxley Led. Evolut. in Oytt. • 
(28831 I. 607 There may have been a rime ' v h cn -V. c turC# 
natural agencies interfered with the general course of 
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1887 Q. Jml* micro sc. Sc. XXVIII. 96 The *extranuclear 
network (intracellular) is apparently of the same nature as 
the intranuclear, since the two have been shown to be con- 
tinuous in many cells. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entom. (1828) III. 
xxxiv. 513 In Nepa the antennm may be called *extraocular. 
1875 H. Walton Dis. Eye 768 Complications of cataract 
with extra-ocular disease. 1797 Monthly Rev. XXII. 240 
Mr. Robinson.. must excuse us from attention to ♦extra- 
official matters. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. (1863) 
332 Many a job, extra-official, hath he turned his hand to. 
1852 Dana Crust. 373 The arm projects, .beyond the ♦extra- 
orbital spine. _ 1870 Rolleston An in:. Ltfe 3 The duct of 
the * ex traorbital] y-placed portion. 1864 Atkenxum No. 
1920. 215/3 The individuality of the butterfly is . . perfect 
through all these visible and *extra-parental metamor- 
phoses. 1858 Gladstone Homer II. 6 In . .♦extra-patri- 
archal . .relations. 1836 Todd Cycl. A tint. I. 19/2 The 
viscera intra-peritoneal and ♦extra-peritoneal. *822 [G. 
Grote] Anal. Inf .Nat. Relig. 109 Applications for ♦extra- 
physical guidance. 1869 Phifson tr. Guillanins Sun 77 
The aphelion distance of the comet of 1844 . . is lost in ♦extra- 
planetary space. 1847 Grote Greece 1. xxxL IV. 211 An 
♦extra-popular or privileged few. 1856 Ibid. n. xeiv. XII. 
358 A greater and a less measure of extra-popular authority. 
X79p Beddoes Contrib. Phys. «$- Med. Kncnvl. Introd. 
10 The leisure of the ♦extra- professional members. 1849 
Grote Greece it. lxviii. £1862) VI. 129 No extra-professional 
person thinks of contesting the decision of a surgeon. 18. . 
Med. RePos. (Ogilw), These studies were extraprofessional. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. n. vi. 254 Water then absorbs all the 
♦extra red rays of the sun. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
Pref. P a4 An ♦extraregular .. punishment. 1678 Lively 
Orac. ii. § 53. 258 Men. .set up new extraregular Courts of 
Justice. 1739 J. Trapp Right, over-much (1758) 34 These 
extra-regular novelists. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. in. 
xiv. 21 *Extraregularly.. holy persons have miscarried in 
battle. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot . iii. 95 An ♦extra- 
sacerdotal class, namely that of the prophets. 1874 H. R. 
Reynolds John Bapt. v. § 2. 525 It may be pronounced 
transcendental, or *extra-scientific. 1825 Coleridge Aids 
Rejl. (1848) I. 144 Each of these *extra-scriptural ar- 
ticles of faith. 1875 E. White Life in Christ iv. xxvi. 
(1S78) 416 We should bring forward some extra-scriptural 
evidence of the recognition of the doctrine. 1842 G. S. 
Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) II. 48 That congeries of *Extra- 
scripturalities and Unscripturalitics which characterised 
the fourth century’-. 1874 Lewes Prob. Life $ blind II. 
iv. 5 85 The distinction . . between the conception of atoms 
as *extrasensib!cs and the conception of them as conve- 
nient fictions. 1885 Life J. Hinton vi. ziS ♦Extra-sen- 
suous. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Conncx. Phys. Sc. xxiv. 
236 There are three ♦extra-spectral lines beyond the red. 
1881 Darwin Earthworms 4, I am not aware of any 
other case of ♦extra-stomachal djgestion.^ 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. viii. 99 Simple deliverances 
of reason . . having the highest degree of certainty, which 
are entirely^ *extra-syl logistic. 1780 Kirwan in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXI. 29 The 'extra-tabular proportions are to 
be sought in the manner already shewn. 1881 19 tit Cent. 
455 Divine beings and ♦extra-tellurian life. x868 Lockyer 
Heavens (ed. 3) 197 The ♦extra-telluric matters of which 
the meteor was composed. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 22 
note. In the Platonic Parmenides we find to efaufuoj? . . an 
extra-temporal moment. 1863 De Quincey Ceylon Wks. 
XI. 10 A local.. upon our earth, and not in some ♦extra- 
terrene orb. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 188 Bodies 
situated in the *extra-terrestrial regions. 1882 Nature 
XXVII. 173 The oblique direction of the meteor . . is an- 
other evidence of its extra-terrestrial origin. 1856 Lind- 
say Brit. Lichens 70 The spores.. sometimes appear naked, 
or *extrathecal. 1887 G. H. Fowler in Q. Jml. Microsc. 
Sc. XXVIII. 7 By far the greatest thickness of the coral is 
laid down . . by the calicoblasts of the extra-thecal part of 
the polyp. i88t G. J. Romanes in Nature XXIV. 429 It 
is neither theistic nor atheistic ; it is simply *extra-theistic. 
1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1510 The *extra-torrid species belong 
almost exclusively to the Mediterranean. 1783 Blagden 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 368 The cold.. abated 20 or 30 
degrees.. no greater alteration than frequently takes place 
in most ♦extratropical climates. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bol. 232 Verbascum is wholly extratropical. 1862 Dana 
Man. Geol. 6x5 The cold extratropical currents that flow 
towards the equator. 2887 Pall Mall G. 30 Nov. 4/1 ♦Ex- 
tra university experience. 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 634 
Lxtra-urban cemeteries. 1709 J- Vonge in Phil. Trans. 
XXVI. 428 ♦Extra-uterine Embryo’s have been sometimes 
found. 1803 Edit:. Rev. I. 408 An extra-uterine gestation 
had there taken place. 1863 Tyndall Heat xii. (1870) 409 
The pile was caused to pass successively through positions 
corresponding to the various colours of the spectrum, and to 
If* *extra- violet rays. x686 Goad Cclest. Bodies 11. xiv. 344 
\ s Opposition kindles it in the Asterism *Extrazodiacal. 
”69 J. Martineau Ess. II. 359 Stellar spheres, seen from 
an extrazodiacal position. 

- + 2. Comb, of L. extra adv., with sense Mn an 
external condition *. Obs. 

. x 7*3 A. Collier Clavis Univ. Introd. (1836) 6 My enquiry 
is not concerning the Existence, but altogether of the Extra- 
ciustence of certain things. 

Extract (ekstrse’kt),///. a. [ad. L. extract-us , 
pa. pple. of extrahere to Extract.] Extracted ; 
ln various senses of the vb. 

+ 1. pa. pple. a. Taken out, obtained out of 
something. b. Derived (from a source), descended 
(hom an ancestry), c. Distracted, taken out of 
one’s wits ; cf. Extraught 2, Extracting ppl. a. 


Evil j* Sis Barclay Egloges iv. (1570I Cvj/2 To sing one 
Dauade extract, of sapience. 1610 Markham Mast erf. 1. 
civ. 206 Oyles extract out of wood or mettals will last long - - 
? l6 « Bacon Max. * Uses Com. Law iii. (16301 13 i The 
leasee by implication shall have the warren discharged and 

extract during his lease.’ . , 

. b- 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4 = 5/3 Saynt ngoberte..svas 
extract or come out of the moste excellent lygnage. 

Berners Froiss. II. clxxxi. [clxxvii]. 551 He was ex- 
gicte by his mother svde of a duke of Bretayne. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1024 The Sun. .is the very issue 
** tra ct from that Good, a 1641 Bp. MoUNTAGU Acts <5- 


Mou. (1642) 233 Herod was.. originally a Jew, extract from 
them who, upon the Edict of Cyrus, returned at the first 
time.. to Jerusalem. 

C. 1608 Hist. Hamhlet ii. Ciijb, To try if men of great 
account bee extract out of their wits. 

2. ppl. a. Drawn or taken out. Now only in 
Extract decree (Scots Law : cf. Extract v. 2 c). 

*643 T- Goodwin Child of Light igsTheoriginall. .is more 
authentical! then extract copies. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. 
65 Stor’d with Streams Egregious, Rum and Rice's Spirit 
extract. 1856 Art 19-20 Viet. c. 56 § 35 marg., Sheriff may 
seize Books of Crown Debtor under Extract Decree. 1861 
SV. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 373/2 The form and execution of 
extract decrees. 

Extract (e*kstrcekt), sb. [In senses 1-3 ad. L. 
extract-urn , neut. pa. pple. of extrahtre to Ex- 
tract. In sense 5 repr. L. ex tracta, fem. pa. pple., 
used subst. in Eng. Law (=AF. cstrete\ see Es- 
treat). In sense 6 perh. formed in Eng. on 
Extract v. ; cf. however OF. cstraite in same 
sense.] 

I. f 1. gen. Something drawn or taken out 
of a thing ; alsoySg; the ‘ pith ’ of a matter. Obs. 

>57° Levins Manip. 6/20 An Extracte, cxtractum. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. lvi. (161:) 307 The words of Adam. . 

‘ flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bones/ a true native 
extract out of mine owne bodie. 1605 Camden Rem. 140 
heading? (Allusions), I will now present vnto you a few 
extracts out of names. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng?. 
11. xiii. 116 The extract of all is, that he [Duke of Hertford] 
was chosen by the People and Parliament then sitting. 

2. * The substance extracted ; the chief parts 
drawn from anything * (J.) ; in mod. use ‘a phar- 
maceutical term applied to the tough or viscid 
matter obtained by treating any substance with 
solvents and then evaporating the solvent ’ (Watts). 
Also loosely used for any preparation containing 
the active principle of a substance in a concen- 
trated form. 

1590 Marlowe 2 nd Pt. Tambnrl. iv. ii, An ointment . . 
Distilled from the . . simplest extracts of all minerals. 1605 
Timme Qucrsit. in. 182 One scruple of the_ extract.of be- 
tonie. 1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 9 This intoxicating 
Potion is made of the extract of certain hearbs. 1712 tr. 
Pomefs Hist. Drug's I. 28 Schroder makes an Extract of it 
with.. Water. x8ii A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 617 
In preparing all kinds of extracts, evaporate the fluid as 
quickly as possible. 1875 H. C. Wood Thera p. (1879) 18 
Fluid extracts are very concentrated fluid preparations. 
1B84 Syd. Soc. Lex., Extract of beef. Mod. Advt., With 
Malt or Meat Extract an Ideal Diet for Infants. 
fig. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant. viL 34 Wisdom's th' extract 


sider English law as the pure extract of reason. 1847 L. 
Hunt Men , Women, h B. II, hi. 45 A specimen of the 
volatile extract of Steele. 

+ b. = Extractive B sb. 2 . Obs. 

1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) II. 354 Besides tannin, 
extract must be present in this precipitate. 1810 Henry 
Elen:. Chem. (1840) II. 18S Vegetable Extract or Extractive 
. . is . . of a brownish colour, and generally of a bitterish 
taste. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. iii. (1814) 85 Extract 
or the extractive principle exists in almost all plants . . it 
seems to be composed principally of hydrogene, oxygene, 
carbon and a little azote, 
c. Iransf. (See quot.). 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 261/1 The latter [cotton in 
worn-out fabrics] is destroyed by a chemical process, leav- 
ing the wool intact, which is then called ‘extract’. 

•J* 3. A summary ; an outline. Obs. Cf. Fr. ex- 
trait, It. estratto. 

1549 Chaloner Erasmus on Folly G iij b, Let us draw on 
the other side . . the extract of a man of wisedome. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vi. § 1 They supposed the world to 
bee the Image of God, and man to be an extract or com- 
pendious Image of the World. 1625 — - Ess. , Studies (Arb.) 
it Some Bookes . . may be read by Deputy, and Extracts 
made of them by Others. 1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Ex - 
tract, .a brevfate or abridgement. 

4 . A passage copied out of a book, manuscript, 
etc. ; an excerpt, quotation. 

1666 Pepys Diary 31 July, [He] brought me up this ex- 
tract out of the Flanders letters to day come. 1707 Floyer 
Physic. Pulse-Watch 3 37 To gratifie the Cunosity of In- 
genious Inquirers, I made the following Extract. 1803 
Med. Jml. X. 142 These extracts are long. 1872 Ray- 
mond Statist. Mines $ Mining 192 These extracts, .might 
be still further multiplied. .. 0 

iransf. 1827 Lytton Pelham xii, There was, indeed, a 
motley congregation ; country esquires ; extracts from the 

U ““ : h taT== Estreat (»&.)• Sc.Lav 

( a. 6 Did., Extracts. Sc* Estreats. 

b 1 6 a6 Act of Cornell in Sc. Ads 23 7<w. I A c. *9 
Common and ordinarie Extracts, for every sheet extracted, 
vUi sh. iiii. d. z86x W. Bcix Did. Law Seat. juts. Ex. 
trad The term extract, in the law of Scotland, 
either the proper written evidence, or warrant on which 

is in 


a^pubiic' recordV'or it transcript of which, taken from 
the principal, has been 


-V V _ • “c 6 68 If no Appeal shall have been 
taken*, the Clerk of the Court may give out the Extract 
^ jj 6. — Extraction 5. Obs. Cf. Ur. ex- 

Toks0 n New ran 1. V, She shews her extract, and 
I tr Z it. >691 Wood Aik. Oxen . II. ,» He 


was a Scot born, or at least of Scotch extract, a X734 
aN orth Exam. 1. iii. (1740) 223 Every Soul, who gets to be 
rich, immediately enquires into his Extract. 1796 Morse 
Amcr. Geog?. I. 344 note, The first child of European extract, 
born in New England. 

Extract (ekstne-fct), v. [f. I,, extract- ppl. 
stem of extrahire , f. ex- out + trahlre to draw. Cf. 
Fr. exlraire .] To draw out. 

1. tram. In general sense : ‘ To draw out of any 
containing body or cavity* (J.). 

Now only with some notion of one or other of the more 
specific senses. 

1570 Levins Manip. 6/25 To Extract, extrahere. 1603 
Shaks. Pleas, for PI. 111. ii. 50 Is there none of Pigmalions 
Images . . to bee had now, for patting the hand in the pocket, 
and ^extracting [it] clutch’d ? 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
I. vii. 83 If these waters were any way extracted and laid 
upon the surface of the ground, nothing would be gain’d as 
to the Deluge by that 

2. ‘ To take from something of which the thing 
taken was a part * (J.). 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trcw. 56 They had whole moun- 
taines^ of excellent blacke marble .. out of which the 
ImperiaJI Palace was extracted and cut out. 1667 Milton 
P. L. viii. 497 I now see . . my self Before me ; Woman is 
her Name, of Man Extracted. j8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 258 Freeholders; whose estates were afterwards ex- 
tracted out of the demesnes of the manor. 

b. esp . To copy out (a passage in a book, etc.) ; 
also, to make extracts from (a book). 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 266 Finding nothing of 
substance in him [Gesner] which is not . . extracted . . by 
them. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett, iv, I have thought 
it proper to extract out of that Pamphlet a few of these 
notorious Falsehoods. _ 1798 Ferriar Illustr. Sterne ii. 
43, I extract the following passages as specimens. 1838-9 
Hal lam Hist. Lit. I. iii. 1. §8. 149 The treatise was .. 
abridged, extracted and even turned into verse. 1855 
Bain Senses 1 tit. it. iv. § 13 It will be convenient to ex- 
tract entire the section devoted to this subject. 

c. Sc. Law. To take out a copy of (a recorded 
judgement) with a view to execution. Also •f To 
extract forth. Cf. Estreat v. 

1597 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, 177 b, Collected .. and extracted 
fborth of the Bukes and Register of the Actes of Parlia- 
ment. 1606 [see Extract sb. 5 b]. 1681 Colvil Wlti^s Sup- 
plic. (1751) 94 He forg’d records, and them enacted To bear 
false witness, when extracted. 1752 J. Louthian Form of 
Process App. (ed. 2) 266 The Expence of extracting the 
Protestation. 1837 Lockhart Scott xx, The subalterns, who 
. . recorded and extracted the decrees of the Supreme Court. 
1868 Act 31-32 Viet. c. 100 § 57 Notwithstanding that the 
Interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary may have been extracted 
and put to Execution. 

absol. 1751 Act Sederunt 4 Jan. heading. Prohibition by 
the Lords against Agents to extract, or Extractors to agent. 

3. To get out (the contents of anything) by force, 
effort, or contrivance ; to take out (anything em- 
bedded or firmly fixed). Often with reference to 
J surgical operations, dentistry, and the like. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 219 Upon Argeir we had a 
faire designe That much extracted from our silver mine. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 215 The., 
mineral Matter . . is . . so diffused . . amongst the crasser 
matter . . that 'iwould never be possible to separate and 
extract it. 1732 Arbutkno r Rules of Diet 428 The Stone 
in the Bladder is. .a mortal Disease, if not extracted. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds 1. 210 After many fruitless attempts 
to extract an arrow. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 190 One 
of these customs, was that of extracting their beards by the 
roots. 2807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surgery (ed. 5) 15S 
Army surgeons . . always . . extract the ball as soon as 
possible. 1834 M cdwin Angler in Wales 11 . 112 One of 
the best., anglers in England., had only been able to extract 
three of its inhabitants. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 80 He 
took out a knife, and picked at the lead until he extracted 
it from the bottle. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 127 
Fractures in attempts to extract teeth, often expose the pulp. 

b. fig . ; esp . to draw forth (a confession, money, 
etc.) against a person's will. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 And there 
[by torture] eyther tear him limbe frorn limbe. but hee will 
extract some capitall confession from him. 1670 Marvell 
Corr. cl. Wks. 1872-5 II. 328, 1 had writ sooner could I have 
extracted out of Sir Philip., any thing which I thought 
materiall. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto v. (1798) 78 He used 
every insinuating.. argument to extract her consent. 1825 
Hone Every-day Bit. I. 1116 He had extracted the last 
extractable halfpenny. 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages 
iii. 93 Nothing could be extracted from him relative to his 
Former associates, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvi. 108, I.. tried 
to extract some direct encouragement from him. 

4. To obtain (constituent elements, juices, etc.) 
from a thing or substance by suction, pressure, 
distillation, or any chemical or mechanical opera- 
tion. Said both of personal and material agents. 

J" Also intr. for rejl. {obs. rare). 

1594 Plat Jen >ell-ho.,Che»:. Concl. 3 The man er of draw- 
ing, or extracting of the oiles out of hearbes. x 626 Bacon 
Sylva § 645 Out of the Ashes of all Plants they extract a 
Salt, which they vse in Medicines. 1641 French Distill. 
i. (1651) 33 Let the Spirit extract in digestion till no more 
feces fall to the bottom. 1667 Milton P.L. v. 25 How the 
Bee Sits on the Bloom extracting liquid sweety 1709 G. 
Smith Laborat. I. 97 Distil them with water.. till all the 
spirits are extracted. z8i6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. $ Art 
II. 444 Filter the liquor, wash the sediment with water, 
till it ceases to extract any thing. 1853 SoYER Pantroph. 

131 When the cook wanted to extract the salt, he first boiled 
the meat well in milk. 2875 lire’s Diet. Arts III. 1146 
The skins being present, the wine which is in process of 
formation extracts tannic acid from the skins. 

absol. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 7» 79 You labour, .in extract, 
ing after the manner introduc’d by Neotericks. 
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EXTRADICTIONARY, 


EXTRACTABLE. 

b. fig- ; esp. to obtain (comfort, pleasure, happi- 
ness) from a specified source; also, to draw out 
(the sense of anything) ; to deduce (a doctrine, 
principle, right, etc.). 

1596 Davies Orchestra cm, He [Love] first extracted 
from th' earth*mingled .mind That heau'nly fire, or .quint- 
essence diuine. 1599 Shaks. Hen . V, 11. ii. 101 May it be 
possible, that forraigne hyer Could out of thee extract One - 
sparke of euill ? 1719 Young Busiris iv. i, To see us act like 
prudent men, And out of ills extract our happiness. 1775 
Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 44 No general right can be extracted 
from them [the charters]. 1796 Morse Ainer. Geoe.X. 317 
note. In whatever situation he was placed he [Franklin] ex- 
tracted something useful for himself or others. 1863 Geo.’ 
Eliot Romola r. Hi, [He] means to extract the utmost pos- 
sible amount of pleasure, .out of this life.^ 1890 Ld. Esher 
in Law Times Re/. LX III. 693/2 It is sought by this 
defendant to extract from that case this doctrine, that, etc. 

5 . Math. To extract the root of a number or 

quantity', to obtain the root by a mathematical 
process. Also f To extract ( a quantity ) : to find 
the root of. - ■ 

r57X Digges Pantom. it. xxii. Pij» From the quotient 
thereof, .extracte the quadrate roote. 1676 Geanvill Ess. 
iii. 13 The Method of Extracting Roots in the most nume- 
rous /Equations. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Extraction , 

To extract the root out of a given power, is the same thing 
as, etc. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 86 Mixed numbers 
may be,. . extracted by the first or second rule. Ibid \ I. 89 
Extract the cube root of 57 1482- *9. 

6. Occasional uses after Lat. or Fr. 

'fa. To take away, withdraw. Obs. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 60 O Lorde, I have 
bene wicked, and justlie may thow extract thy prace from 
me. Ibid, 333 By your faynting, and by extracting of your 
support, the enimcis ar incoraged. 

fb. Only in passive ; To be derived or descended. 
Const, from, of. Obs . Cf. Extraction 5. 

C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxi. 7* He is a man come of 
a grete house and extracted of hyghe parentage. 1577-87 
Holinshed Citron. I. 95/1 Of the first, the kings of Kent 
were lineallie extracted. x6oS Camden Rent. 13 This 
English tongue extracted out of the olde German, .is mixed. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Rtb. 1, (1843) 5/1 The enriching a 
private family (how well soever originally extracted). 1678 
Wanlev JVond. Lit . World v. ii. § 70. 471/2 Michael the 
eighth, .extracted from the Comnenian Emperours. 

fc. To 'derive’, affirm to be derived from a 
specified origin. Obs. 

1634 \V. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 341 It .. angers me, 
that out of the poorest part of Rhetoricke received among 
the ancients, they will needes extract all ours. 

Extractable (ekstrarktab'l), a . Also 8-9 
-ible. [f. prec. 4- -able.] 

That may be extracted : a. gen. (cf. esp. senses 1 
3, 4 of the vb.). b. Of a passage in a book, etc. : i 
Suitable for extraction ; quotable, c. Sc. Law. 
Of a judgement, etc. : Ready to be copied out for 
execution. 

1675 Grew Art at. Plants Lect. vi. ii. § c Their tastable 
parts [are] less easily extractable by the Tongue. 1776 
Bentham Ch. Eng. (1818) 302 The profit extractive out 
of the expense. 1825 [see Extract v. 3 b]. 1835 Blackw. 
Mag-. XXXVIII. 380 We will now seek a humorous ex- 
tractable passage. 1868 Act 31-32 Viet. c. 100 § 63 The 
Court . . shall . -pronounce Judgment, .and such Judgment 
shall be extractive in common Form. Ibid. c. 101 § 51 The 
decree for such expenses shall be extractable by the ex-' 
tractor of the Court of Session. *891 Times 13 July 11/3 
The quantity of sugar extractable from the root [of beet]. 

+ Extra’ctedly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , .[f. ear- 
traded, pa. pple. of Extract v. + -LY 2.] By ex- 
traction or descent. 

ai6 41 Bp. Mountagu Acts ff Mon. (1642)236 He was a 
Romane, though an Israelite extractedly. 

Extraeter : see Extractor. 

Extractiform (ekstne-ktifprm), a. [f. mod.L. 
extract-um Extract + -(i)form.] Having the 
nature or appearance of an extract. 
x86o in Worcester ; and in later Diets. 

Extracting (ekstrarktirj), vbl. sb. [f. Ex- 
tract v. + -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Ex- 
tract; extraction. 

_ a 1626 Bacon Phys . Rem. Wks. 3740 I. 237 The draw- 
ing one metal or mineral out of another which we call 
extracting. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece x. 335 An ex- 
tracting of thought from the dormant intellect of a pupil. 

attrib. 3635 Sibbes Souls Conjl. (1638) 13 Vapours 
drawne up by the Sun. .(when jhe extracting force of the 
Sun leaves them) fall downe again to the earth. 3883 Daily 
News 27 July 2/1 The extracting levers [of these guns] have 
enormous power. 

Extracting,/// a- [f. as prec. + -ing 2 ..] 

1 . That extracts (in senses of the vb.). 

1654 Gayton Pleas . Notes tv. ii. 181 Such an hirudinous 
and extracting Lady as Dulcinea. 

+ 2 . ?Used for ‘ distracting*. Ohs. rare - 1 . 
i6oi Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 288 Theysay poore Gentle- 
man, he's much distract. A most extracting frensie of mine 
owne From my remembrance, clearly banish t his. 
Extraction (ekstrarkfan). [a. Fr. extraction 
(OF. also in semi-popular form cstracion ), ad. 
med.L. extraction -cm, n. of action f. L. extrahere : 
see Extract vi] 

1 . The action or process of drawing (something) 
out of a receptacle ; the pulling or taking out (of 
anything) by mechanical means ; withdrawal or 
femoral (of a person) ; an instance of this. 


1530-3 Act 22 Hen. VI 1 1 , c. 34 He . . shal be sufired_ to 
remayne . . in the same sayntuary, without any extraction 
from the same. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 481 Rew doth prosper 
much. -if it be set by a Fig-tree : which.. is caused, .by Ex- 
traction of a contrary Juyce. 1794 Morse Anter. Geog. 592. 
The extraction of gold [from mines] is neither very’ laborious 
nor dangerous in Brazil. 279^ Nelson in Nicolas Dis/. 
(1825) III. 255, I will not permit the extraction of com from 
Sicily. 1799 Med. Jml. II. 233 The extraction of a feet us 
already dead. *829 S. Cooper Good's Study Med. (ed. 3) 
IV. 238 Extraction [of a cataract] consists in making an 
incision through the cornea., and letting the lens escape' 
through the pupil. 3863 Lyell Antiq. Man 34 The long 
bones, .broken, .to allow of the extraction of the marrow. 
3878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 181 The extraction of a tooth 
might not really be the cause of the trouble. 

■fig. 1874 .Morley Compromise (1886) 152 The extraction 
of the first and more permanent elements of the old faith, 
to make the purified material of the new. 

f b.- The drawing of an inference; a deduc-' 
tion. Obs . - 1 

1622 T. Scott Bclg. Pismire 12 Here wee finde. .advised. , 
A Conclusion, or profitable extraction from the consultation; 
and be wise. * ■ > , 

2 . a. The action of extracting or copying out (a 
passage) from a book, etc. ; f b. concr. An ex- 
tracted passage, quotation {obs.) ;= Extract sb. 4. 

3656 Jer. - Taylor in Evelyn’s Mem. (1857)111. 77, I had 
occasion to use those extractions out of it [Lucretius]. 
1656-81 Blount • Glossogr., Extraction .. a breviate or 
abridgement, also a Draught, or Copy. Mod. Much pains 
has been taken in the extraction of illustrative passages. 

3 . The action or process of obtaining (the .con- 
stituent elements, juices, etc.) from any substance 
by heat, pressure, etc. Cf. Extract v. 4. Spirit 
of the first extraction : that which comes off at the 
first distillation. 

1605 Timme Quersit. in. 183 Distillation is an extraction 
of a liquor from a body bj’ heate. .3627 Hake will A Pol . 
ill. vii. § 5. 231 Their artificiall extractions, seperations. 
and preparations of their medicines. 1701 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) V. 54 The duty on low wines and spirits of the 
first extraction. 3837 M. Donovan Dont. Econ. II. 265 The 
extraction of the soluble matter of bone, ' x868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ. iii. (1876) 19 Greater pains and more labour were 
devoted to the extraction of gold from its ores. x68o Act 
43-44 Viet. c. 24 § 3 \ Low wines ' means spirits of the first 
extraction conveyed into a low wines receiver. 1891 Thorpe 
Diet. Applied Client.. Extraction apparatus. The object of 
extraction is to dissolve out some constituent or constituents 
from a solid, by heating it with a solvent. 

+ b. concr. — Extract sb. 2. Obs. 

1594 Plat Jetvell-ho., Client. Concl. 22 A stifle and drie 
substance, which our Chimistes do call the extraction of the 
hearbe. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 183/1 
This rare extraction.. hath .. power to disperse all malig- 
nant humours. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 329, I saw 
their still-house where they make excellent extractions and 
cordial waters. 

c. transf. and fig. 

1587 Golding Dc Moniay x. 140 As thou hast taken so 
reat paines in.. bringing things backe againe into their 
rst matter; whence commeth it that thy extractions, .haue 
so. .contrarie operations. 1605 Tryall Chey . 11. iii. in Bul- 
len O. PI. (1884) III. 296 The pure extraction of all beauty 
Flowes in abundance to my love-sick eye. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb.) 35 They do preserve, .the purest efficacie and 
extraction ,of that living intellect that bred them. 

4 . Math. The process or method of extracting 
(the root of a number or quantity). 

1557 Recorde Whetst. C ij, The extraction of rootes [of 
numbers] should go orderly before the arte of Proportions. 
3676 Glanvill Ess, iii. 14 Extraction of Roots (which is a 
species of Division). 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 86 Two 
extractions for the 4th root, three for the 8th root, and so 
on. 1867 Todhunter Algebra for Beginners xxxii. § 287 
We shall then consider, .the extraction of the cube root of 
compound expressions. 

6 . a. Of persons : Origin, lineage, descent. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 90 Ye be comen of so noble extrac- 
tion of ryal lignage. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Iv. 386, I 
am com of a noble extraccyon. 2630 Sir S. D’Ewes Jml. 
(1783) 69 Herself and my lord’s daughter-in-law doe respect 
my wife according to her several noble extractions. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. ff F. I. 261 The memory of their common 
extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites. 1878 Glad- 
stone -.Print. Homer 98 Dark fxair is a note of the foreigner, 
and of southern extraction. 

+ b. Of things : Origin, source. Obs. 

3648 Boyle Seraph. Love i. (1700) 2, I could wish . . that 
the extraction of your freedom may no ways blemish it. 
2655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iii. §31 Well therefore may the 
English, .be ashamed of their Reformation, considering the 
vitious Extraction thereof. 

Hence f Extra'ctionahle a., fit or adapted for 
extraction. 

2797 Downing Disord. Honied Cattle 113 A calf, .cannot 
be extracted .-.until replaced., in an extractionable position. 

Extractive (ekstne'ktiv), a. and sb. [f. L. 
type extractiv-us, f. extrahere (see Extract v.). 
Cf. F. extractif -ive.] 

A; adj. 

+ 1 . Tending to draw out ; esp. of a plaster or 
drug having the power of drawing out (anything 
noxious). Const, of. Obs. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhotter's Bk. Physicke 363/2 Then make 
an extractive Plays ter spreade with Copperrooste. \6ot 
Holland Plinyf\.v)\ The common and ordinary Reeds haue 
an extractiue or drawing faculty. 1750 Leonarduf' Mirr. 
Stones 23 Of which instruments, the one is hot, digestive, 
and extractive or drying of the humid. 

2 . Pol. Econ. Ex tractive industry : an industry 


(e.g. agriculture, mining, fisheries, etc.) that is 
concerned with obtaining natural productions. 

’ 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. r. ii. § 3 Labour employed in pro- 
ducing materials, on which industry is to be afterwards 
employed . . is, in many cases, a labour of mere appropria- 
tion; extractive industry, as it has been aptly termed by 
M. Dunoyer. 18 88 Scot. Leader 9 Apr. 5 Land’used for the 
purposes of extractive industry. 1890 Harper's Mag. Nov. 
921/r They too abound. .in what the French call the ex- 
tractive industries. ‘ 

3 . Capable of being extracted ; of the nature of 
an extract. Cf. Extract sb. 2. Extractive prin- 
ciple: see quot. 1875. 

1789 J. Keir Diet. Client. 27/1 Distillation Frees the arid 
from much of this extractive substance. 1796 Kirwan 
Manures (1802) 53 He found 1 lb. of it [a soil] to contain 
from 20 to 30 grains of extractive matter. 1816 Accum 
Client. Tests { 1818) 186 Separating the extractive acid, and 
colouring matter from wine. 3875 lire’s Diet. Arts II. 323 
Fourcroy. .supposed that they [extracts] had all a common 
basis; which ne called the extractive principle. 

33 . sb. 

1 . An extractive substance : see A. 3. 

• 1844-57 G. Biro Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 117 The physio- 
logical origin of sulphur extractive. 2847 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
III. 483 The separation [of the viscous liquor] into .. albu- 
men, aqueous extractive, and alcoholic extractive. 3854 
Bushnan in Circ. Sc. (C1865) II. 21/1 It is.. nothing more 
than a species of animal extractive. 3884 Health Exhib. 
Catal. 19/1 A food . . containing, in addition to other meat 
extractives, the whole of the soluble albumen of the meat. 

2 . * The brown insoluble mass of doubtful com- 
position, left after the preparation of vegetable 
extracts* (Wagstaffe). 

1807 T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 367 The solution., 
approached nearer to the vegetable matter called extractive 
than tannin. 1838 T. Thomson Chent. Org. Bodies 637 The 
substances held in solution are chiefly sugar, syrup, gluten, 
gum, and extractive. 2860 All Y . Round No. 45. 442 
There are in a hundred parts of wheaten flour about seventy- 
two of starch and extractive. 

Extractor (ekstrse’ktoj). Also 7-9 extraeter. 
[f. as prec. + -or.] 

1 . One who extracts. 

x6ix Cotgr., Spargirique . .an Alchymist, or extractor of 
uintessences. x6gr Biggs New Disp. P79 The juice. -is 
rawn out by the Extractors, who. .resolve the dreggs .. of 
the Parenchyma. 1755 Johnson, Extractor , the person 
or instrument by which any thing is extracted. 1828 Blackzv. 
Mag. XXIV. 198 Healer of diseases, and extractor of money. 
2868 Morn . Star 16 June, Mr. Abrams .. begged to say 
that his client was not a corn-cutter, but a corn -extractor. 

2 . One who selects and copies out quotations. 

XB13 Edin . Rev. XXI. 267 A judicious extractor, .might 

accommodate both classes of readers. 1884 Blackiv. Mag. 
June 824/1 The extractor who looks for a fitting pause in the 
spate of Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence. 

b. spec, in Sc. Law. (See quot. 1861.) 
x68t Act Sederunt 23 Feb., The Lords do extend the 
privil edges.. to.. four extracters in each of the three darks 
offices of the Session. 1751 Ibid. 4 Jan., The Lords . . do.. 
prohibit..a]l agents from being extractors, and all extractors 
from agenting. 18x0 in Hansard Pari. Deb. June, [Mr. 
Thomas Scott] was appointed to the office of an Extractor. 
186^ W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 374/2 Extractor . . the 
official person by whom the extract of a decree or other 
judicial proceeding is prepared and authenticated. 1868 
[see Extractable]. 

3 . An instrument for drawing or pulling out any- 
thing ; esp. that part of a brcech-loading gun which 
removes the cartridge. 

1753 N. Torriano Midwifry 18 They never turned child- 
ren .. their only Resource was to Knives, Extractors, etc. 
1859 F. A. Griffiths Arttl. Man. (ed. 9) 168, 1 setter. 2 
needles. 1 extractor. 1871 Daily Nnus 11 Apr. 6 The loaded 
man opens the breech of his rifle, uses the extracter, takes 
out the cartridge. 1885 J. J. Manley Brit. A Imanac Com p. 
39 Extractors, comb foundations and other appliances used 
in bee-keeping. 

f 4 . A solvent used to' extract (juices, etc.). Obs. 
3678 Salmon Lond. Disp. 852/1 The strength of the Ex- 
tracter or dissolvent. 

Hence Extra’ctorsMp, the office of an extractor 
(in sense 2 b). 

1837 Lockhart Scott xx, Mr. Thomas Scott's appointment 
to this Extractorship. 2877 Geneal. Ment. Family ^ Sir ft . 
Scot l 61 Sir Walter secured for him an extractorship in the 
General Register House. 

Extra'ctory, a. [ad. L. cxlraetorius , f. ex- 
trahire : see Extuact v. and ,-ory.] Of or per- 
taining to an extractor ; or to extraction. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Extractory , that hath the nature or 
power to draw out. X775 in Ash. 2891 Punch Cl. * 79 / J 
Reviewed it in this, .extractory and arbitrary fashion. 

t Extra’ctnre. Obs. [f. L. extract - (see Ex- 
tract v.) •+ -ure.] Something extracted ; an ex- 
tract ; = Extract sb. 2, 4. * 

2602 Marston Ant. «$• Mel. iv. Wks. 1B56 I. 48 Let each 
note breath the heart of passion, The sad extracture o 
extreamest griefe. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Loras App- 
(Camden) X34 That they might see the extractures sent up - 
from the Lower House. 

Extra-curial, etc. : see Extra- i. 
f Extradi’Ctionary, Obs. rare- 1 . [*• b- 
phrase extra dictivn-em outside of the mode of ex- 
pression (see Extra /n?/. and Diction) + -auy.J 
Of fallacies : Not consisting in expression ; real, 
not verbal. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP . 1. iv. 15 Of these cxtr *‘ 
dictionary and reall fallacies, Aristotle and Logicians ma 
in number six. _ ... 
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Extraditable (ekstradai’tab’l), a. [f. next + 
-ABLE.] a. Of a person : That may be extradited, 
liable to extradition, b. Of a crime, etc. : Ren- 
dering the perpetrator liable to extradition. 

a. i8St Philadelphia Press is Aug. 4 Hartmann is extra- 
ditable under the law of nations. x8go Times 13 Jan. 5/5 
A person . . convicted of these crimes is extraditable. 

b. 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 4/2 In the American treaty 
procuration will also find a place among extraditable offences. 

Extradite (e-kstradsit), v. [back-formation 
from next.] 

1. irans. To give up (a fugitive foreign criminal) 
to the proper authorities, in pursuance of a treaty. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel . 29 July, Nothing is said about 
the Emperor of the French being summoned to extradite 
the men brought into Cherbourg by the French pilot-boats. 
1835 Law Times LXXX. 116/1 The power of criminal 
courts of this country to extradite prisoners charged with 
the commission of offences in foreign countries. 

b. traits f 

*883 J. Pays Thicker than Water III. 240 She was ex- 
tradited in a vehicle by herself to the great relief of her 
fellow culprits. 

c. To obtain the extradition of. 

1883 Chicago Advance 8 Mar., The effort of England to 
extradite Sheridan, of the Irish World, New York. 18S9 
North. Star 28 > Feb. 3''x The Home Office are taking mea- 
sures for extraditing * Pigott \ 

2. Psychol . To localize (a sensation) at a distance 
from the centre of sensation, rare. 

1887 W. Tames in Mind Apr. 207 The next factor is the 
particular kind of sensation to be extradited. 

Hence E’xtradited///. a. 

1889 Child Eng. Sc. Ball. III. vi. clxxvt. 410/2 They 
land Lord Percy at Berwick, a deported, * extradited ’ man ! 

Extradition (ekstradrjon\ sb . [a. F. ext/ a- 
dition, f. L. ex- out + trddition-em, n. of action f. 
irddfre to deliver up: see Tradition.] 

1. The action of giving up (a person) to the au- 
thorities of a foreign state ; esp. the delivery of a 
fugitive criminal to the authorities of the state in 
which the crime was committed. Hence in got. 
sense : Surrender (of a prisoner) by one authority 
to another. 

1839 De QuiNCEV Casuistry Wks. VIII. 308 If the law of 
extradition should remain unchanged. 1857 Eraser's Mag. 
LVI % 161 A demand for (we must use a foreign and un- 
English word to express an un-English thing) the extra- 
dition of Mazzinh 1870 Act 33-4 Viet. c. 52 (title) An Act 
for amending the Law relating to the Extradition of Crimi- 
nals. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 336 They wished to make 
sure of the extradition of their victim. 

2. The process of localizing a sensation at a dis- 
tance from the centre of sensation. 

1874 Carpenter Merit. Phys. 1. v. (1879) 186 A kind of 
extradition of the visual sensation. 1887 W. James in 
Mind Apr. cos Extradition obtains . . even of such sensa- 
tions as we locate on the exact sensory surfaces where the 
nerves terminate. 

3. at l rib. (sense 1 ), as extradition act , clause , 
crime. Extradition treaty, a treaty by which 
two nations mutually bind themselves to surrender 
any fugitive criminal who has committed in the 
other’s territory any of certain specified offences. 

1852 Abbott Lawrence Dispatch to D. Webster. The 
proposition.. to conclude an extradition treaty with the 
United States. 1870 Act 33-4 Viet. c. 52 § 1 This Act may 
be cited as ‘The Extradition Act 1870*. Ibid. § 26 An 
extradition crime. 1875 Renouf Egyptian Gram. 35 These 
Words occur in the extradition clause of the Treaty between 
Rameses II and the king of Cheta. 

Hence Extradi tion v. traits. , to bring (a crimi- 
nal) under the operation of an extradition treaty. 

1889 Scot. Leader 18 Apr. 5 Barton .. obstructed extra- 
dition process until quite recently, when he was successfully 
extraditioned. 

Extra-domierliate, v. rare* 1 , [f. L. extra 
+ domicili-tim Domicile + -ate 3 .] traits. To 
send out of the domicile or house. 

*8*3 Lams Elia (i860) 194 It is . . ingratitude . . to extra- 
domiciliate.. a blessing. 

Extrados (ekstrfi'dfte). Arch. [a. F. extra- 
dos, f. L. extra outside + F. dos the back.] The 
tipper or exterior curve of an arch ; esp. the upper 
curve of the voussoirs or stones which immediately 
form the arch. Cf. Intrados. 

, I 77 2 Hutton Bridges p. The relations between their 
intrados and extrados. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
338 Extrados of a Bridge — The curve of the road-way. 
1828 Hutton Course Math. II. 172 So that the extrados is 
a parabola equal to the intrados, and everywhere vertically 
equidistant from it. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. II. 
J4 1 We have, .supposed our arches to be of moderate depth 
from extrados, or outer line, to intrados or inner line. 

' Extradosed (ekstr^i-dpst), a. [f. prec. + -ed . 
Cf. F. exlradosse . ] Having an extrados (of a cer- 
tain kind) : a term applied to an arch in which the 
curves of the intrados and extrados are concentric 
snd parallel. In mod. Diets. 

Extradotal (ekstradflu’tal), a. Law. [as if 
ad. L. *extradotal-is (cf. It. estradotale, iSth c.), f. 
extra outside + dot-em (nom. dos) dowry : see -al.J 
(See quot.) 

1827 Kent Comm. II. 154 note, [By the code of Louisiana) 
[be separate property of the wife is divided into dotal, 
be«ng that which she brings to the husband.. and extra- 
dotal .being that which forms no part of the dowry. 


t Ext r adu.ee, a. Ohs. rare. [L. ex traduce , 
ex out of + traduce , abl. of trddux vine-layer, f. 
Ira- {traits) across + due- ere to lead.] lit. From 
or after the fashion of a layer ; hence, derived as 
from a parent stock. 

[1641 Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 225 That it [the soul] 
is cx traduce, and begotten with the body by the father. 
1632 Howell Lett. (1655) II. 31 Ther cannot be a more 
pregnant instance to prove that human souls com not ex 
induce [1688 extraduce].] 1720 W. Stukeley in Mem. 
(1SS2) I. 15 Either an extraduce Inclination or Imitation at 
least of my Father. 

t Extradxrction. Obs. Also 6 extraduc- 
cion. [f. L. extra + daetidn-cm a leading, n. of 
action f. ditcere to lead.] 

a. A conclusion (to a book) ; opposed to intro- 
duction. b. Mil. The bringing a line of musketeers 
to the front from the rear of a body of pikemen. 

*523 More Debell. Salem i. Wks. 032/2 So shouldc he 
hau e_ called those three chapiters after hys matter, an ext ra- 
duedon. 1635 Barriffe Mil. Discip. Ixxx. (1643) 228 
The next Firing. , to demonstrate shall be by way of Extra- 
duction : which js also a firing in front. Ibid. Ixxxii. 236 
The body standing in this forme, the Musquetiers may 
sleeve up by way of Extraduction. 

Extra-essential, etc. : see Extra- i. 
Extra-foraneous (e^kstrafpr^nfas), a. [f. 
Extra- pref + med.b.fordne-us (f. forts door) + 
-ods. After the analogy of L. circumforditetis , f. 
circum around + forum the forum.] Out- door. 

1781 Cowper Let. 2 Apr., A variety of extra-foraneous 
occupations . . make it difficult for me to find opportunities 
of writing. 1788 — Wks. (1876) 288 We live near to each 
other and while the Hall is empty are each other’s only 
extraforaneous comfort. 1830 Macgillivkay Withering's 
Brit. Plants Pref., A compendious description of our native 
plants, .neither too bulky for extra-foraneous use, nor too 
expensive. 1891 J. P. Sheldon in Times fj Mar., All ex- 
traforaneous animals took no harm whatever. 

Extra-formal, -galactic, etc. : see Extba- i. 
+ Extrage'neous, -genous, a. Obs ~° [in- 
correctly f. Extra- + L. geit-us kind, on supposed 
analogy of homogetieous, -genous.'] (See quot.) 
Also Extragene'ity, ‘ the being of a foreign kind ’ 
(Bailey 1727 - 36 ). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', Exira-gcr.ous (in Anatomy 
ana Surgery) that is of a foreign kind ; as an Extragenous 
Body. 1884 Syd. See. Lex., Extrageneous . 

Extraght, var. form of Extraught ppl. a. Obs. 
Extra-historic, -inductive, etc. : see Ex- 


tra- 1. 

+ Extrait, pa. pple. Obs. [a. Fr. extrait , pa. 
pple. of ex train, earlier estraire L. extrahtre : 
see Extract v. See Extract, Extraught ppl. 
adjs.] a. Drawn out, extracted, b. Derived, de- 
scended. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xnr, ii, Ulixes . . v yl compare 
with me, that am extrait of suche lygnage. 1481 — Myrr. 
r. ix. 35 Of this science [Rethoryque] were extrayt and 
drawen the lawes and decrees whiche by nede seme [etc.]. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 93/1 Saynt Lucye. .was. .extrayt. .of a 
noble lygnage. 

Extrajudicial (ekstraidjKdi Jal), a. Also 7 
extra-iuditiall. [f. L. extra outside + judici-ttm 


judgement + -al.] 

1. Lying outside the proceedings in court ; form- 
ing no part of the case before the court. Of an 
opinion, confession, etc. : Not delivered from the 
bench, not made in court, informal. 

1630 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 47 The accusation 
was extra-judicial, and out of Court. 1651 W. G. tr. Cowers 
Inst. 237 The Plaintiff. . requires him [Defendant] to come 
to make an extrajudicial! satisfaction, rt 17x5 Burnet Own 
Time (1766) II. 20 No extrajudicial confession could be al- 
lowed in a Court. 1871 Markby Elem. Law § 60 The 
opinion of the judge . . is considered as extra-judicial. _ 

2. Outside the ordinary course of law or justice ; 
not legally authorized ; unwarranted. 

1641 in Clarendon Hist. Pel. m. <1843) 87/11 Some rigorous 
and extrajudicial determinations in cases of plantations. 
1706 Rushw. in Burton's Diary ( 1828) III. 47 By an extra- 
judicial order.. the Lieutenant-general was commanded to 
suffer none but the keepers to speak to/iim.^ 1785 _Paley 
Mor. Philos. (1818) I. 267 That extrajudicial discipline, 
which supplies the defects . . of law. 1840 J. Grant Mem. 
KirkaMyxAw. 273 The extra-judicial murder of his comrade. 

Extrajudicially (efetra,d™dij'dli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly'AJ In an extrajudicial manner. 

1. Outside the proceedings of the court, inform- 
allv, privately, out of court. _ _ ... 

1500 Swinburne Testaments <) The opinion of a fudge., 
deliuered priuatly, or extraiudicially. r 68 r Baxter Ace. 
Sherlockc rv. 186 What they do extrajudicially and extra 
proprium forum , is Null. 175 2 J- Louth, an Forms 0/ 
Process fed. A *73 The Custody of Processes borro>ved_up 
from the Clerk extrajudicially, shall be fixed by a Receipt- 
book. 1843 Ld. CASirBEix Chancellors (1857I I. xvt. =34 He 
had extra-judicially pronounced opinions, which, etc. 

2 In a manner outside or contrary to the usual 
course of law, without legal justification, unwar- 

TiSia Donne VltaHararoe 11644) A Bishop, being^cal- 
lumniated by the people extrajudicially. 1660 R. Coke 
Puli 247 He was never noted to punish any man 
Fr ZZ tr extraiudicially. 1786 Bukke IV. Hastings iv. § 
rashlj, or • J Majesty’s Chief Justice, acting 

extraj r uiciaUy! aSd not within the limits of his jurisdio 


tion. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 172 Where the squire is 
supposed to be remiss in the execution of his duty, the 
people sometimes interfere extrajudicially. 

Extra-jugal, -jural : see Extra- i. 

+ Extra-lath, v. Obs. rare. [f. Extra a. 
+ Lath sb .] traits. To furnish with additional 
laths. Hence Extra-la*thing vbl. sb. 

1778 Mahon in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 893 The underside 
of the stair-case was extra-lathed.^ Ibid. 890 The method cf 
extra-lathing may be applied to deling joists. 

Extra-legal, -marine, etc. : see Extra- j. 
t Extramrssion. Obs. [n. of action f. L. 
phrase extra mitt ere to send outwards: see Extra 
and Mission.] Sending outwards ; emission. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. iv. _Wks. III. 244 Nor do 
faith and love truly Christian arise from every . . extra- 
mission of our faculties unto Christ. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. m. vii. 120 Sight is made by Reception, and not 
by Extramission. 1673-4 Grew Anat. Plants nr. 11. ii. § 1 
The Reception, as well as Extramission whereof [the AerJ. 

+ Extrami't, v. Obs. rare “ *. [f. L. extra out- 
wards + mitt- ere to send.] traits. To send forth or 
outward : in quot. reft, and fig. 

1651 Charleton Eph. <5- Cintm. Matrons 11. (:668) 67 To 
Lovers it is the same thing, .to see, and to extramit them- 
selves by the eye. 

f Extramu*nd, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. L. extra 

mund-um : see next.] traits. To put out of the 
universe. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. viii. 117 He would, .extra- 
mund him, more than Materia Primaitselfwasat the Chaos, 

Extramundane (ekstramzrnd^n), », a . [ad. 
late L. extramundan- us, f. phrase extra mund-um 
outside the world or universe : see Extra- pref. 
and Mundane.] 

1. Situated outside of, or pertaining to a region 
outside of, our world. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. xviii. 116 ’Tis a philosophy that 
. . gives the exactest Topography of the Extramundane 
spaces. 1684 .T.. Burnet Th. Earth I. 175 One [opinion] 
placeth paradise in the extra-mundane regions. 1742 Young 
Nt. Th. ix. 1525 Where, rears His terminating Pillar high 
Its extra-mundane Head? 1879 Newcomb & Holden 
Astron. 376 Aerolites, .were proved to be of extramundane 
origin. 

b .fig. {nonce- uses). 1 Out of the world remote ; 
pertaining to things not of this world. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 325 What may be called 
an extramundane zeal. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 652 Bab- 
bling of poetry in this extra-mundane island. 1837 Ibid. 
XVI. 310 The asseverations in the book are so preposterous 
. .and the dreams so extramundane. 

2. Situated outside or beyond the universe; per- 
taining to what is beyond the universe. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Extramundane space , i. e. the 
infinite empty void Space, which is supposed by some to 
reach beyond the Bounds of the Universe. 1715-6 Clarke 
tr. Leibnitz's 4th Paper § 7 The same Reason, which shews 
that extramundane Space [Fr. C Esp ace hors dn vwudc ] is 
imaginary, proves, etc. 1825 Coleridge Aids Re/I- ^848) 

I. 126 The independent (extra-mundane) existence .. of the 
Supreme One. 

Extramural (ekstramiuo'ral), a. [f. L. extra 
inur-os outside the walls + -al : see Extra- pref. 
and Mural. Cf. late L. extra mu rditus in same 
sense.] Outside the walls or boundaries of a city 
or town ; esp. in extra-mural interment. 

1854 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola (1855) 155 The extramural 
basilicas of St. Paul on the Ostian way. 1861 Pearson 
Early Cf Mid. Ages Eng. 27 Large sewers, large aqueducts, 
and extramural interment, are common features. 1834 
Science Mar. 371 The. .arrangements by which medical men 
not connected with the university give . . 4 Extra-mural ’ 
instruction. 

Hence ExtramuTalism, the practice of giving 
extramural instruction. ExtramuTalist. nonce - 
wd. One who lives outside the walls of a city. 

1868 Imperial Rev. 7 Mar. 228 All the city . . all except 
the outcast extramuralists. . are soon reduced to ashes % 1892 
Sat. Rev. 14 May 571/1 There remained only the principle 
of. Extraimirahsm' to be reckoned with. 

Ext ran ate (ekstranrit), a. rare- 1 , [f. L. 
extra without + nat-us born.] Arising from v ith- 
out ; opposed to innate. 

1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. ix. xxi.497 One [element]. .is 
said to be innate, the other which is contributed from with- 
out, .may be said to be extra-nate. 

Extra-national, etc. : see Extra- i. 

J* Extra* neal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. extrdite-us 
(see Extraneous) + -al.] = Extraneous. So also 
fExtra'nean [ + -an], fExtramear [ + -AR.] 

1565 Aberdeen Reg. 23 Jan. (Spalding Club 1844) 358 That 
the magistrattis tak sic substantious ordour anent the ex- 
pelling of extranear beggaris. Ibid. V. 26 (Jam.) Extra- 
neane cordanaris. x6x8 T. Gainsford Hist. P . Warbeck 
in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 66. 1 desist from all extruneal 
and superfluous discourses. 

Extraneity (ekstranf'iti). rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -ITY.] The quality of being extraneous. 

1849 Abp. Thomson Laws Th. Introd.(i86o) 19 Extraneity 
— outness— objective existence. 

f Exrtra-neize, v- Obs. rare. [f. as prcc. + 
-ize.] traits. To make extraneous, remove. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xix,To extraneize the blasting 
mists and whirlwinds upon our Vines. X788 H. Clarke 
School Candidates (1877) 19 To extraneize the blasting 
mists and whirlwind of immorality upon the minds of 
youth. 
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Extraneous (ekstr£t*nfes), a. [f. L. cxtrdne- 
its external (f. extra outside) + -ous. (Cf. strange, 
ad. OF. estrange L. extrdneus .)] 

X. Of external origin ; introduced or added from 
•without ; foreign to the object in which it is con- 
tained, or to which it is attached. 

3638 A. Read Chirttrg. ix. 67 Such medicaments ought 
not onely to consume the extraneous humidity, but the 
natural also. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. n. xxv. § 8 Relation . . 
though it be not contained in the real existence of Things, but 
something extraneous, and superinduced. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat . Hist.(i86s) 11 . iv. iv. 35S Fossil, or, as they are called, 
extraneous shells. 3797 M. Baillie A fort. AnntA 1807) 306 
An extraneous body can be.. easily introduced into their 
bladder. 3827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 183 Many objects 
are made venerable by extraneous circumstances. 2823 
Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 187, I sought in vain.. for a single 
fragment of any extraneous rock. 1879 Stainer Music 0/ 
Bible 359 A slight melodic framework, almost hidden be- 
neath a load of extraneous graces. 

b. Of an action, etc.: Proceeding from with- 


out. 

1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 184 Hastings did 
for a long time . . attribute the weakness of his government 
to an extraneous interference. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec s 
D is. Chest (ed. 4) 26 The .. application of the naked ear 
. .gives rise to extraneous sounds. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. 

ii. 40 The Loyv-German dialects were . . exposed to extra- 
neous disturbing forces. 1867 J. Hogg Alicrosc. 1. ii. 120 
Excludingextraneous light. 

C. nonce-use . Brought from abroad, 1 exotic \ 
cx 750 Shenstone Elegies xviii. 58 Rob'd in the Gallic 
loom's extraneous twine. 

2. External to, not comprised in or forming part 
of, the object under consideration. 

1662 Bates in Pepys Diary 17 Aug., It is not my manner 
to speak anything in the pulpit that is extraneous to my 
text and business. 1690 Locjce Hum. Und. 11. xxxi. § 4 
When ever the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thing 
extraneous to them, they are then capable to be called true 
or false. 2794 Paley Evid. Wks. 1825 II. 377 Of points 
dearly extraneous to the religion, nothing need he said. 
1865 ArAFFEr Brigand Life II. 221 The question of brigand- 
age being extraneous to all political controversies. 

b. Of a person : Not belonging to a specified 
community, country, or family. 

a 1653 Vines Lord's Suff. (1677) 212 Heathens and 
Infidels are excluded from this Table, because they are 
extraneous and without. 1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 376/1 If at any time there were any extraneous, .per- 
sons amongst them, the Men . . signify ’d their meaning to 
one another by Symbols, 1842 Arnold Led. Mod . Hist. 

iii. 187 It has . . to feed one or more extraneous persons be- 
sides. a 2853 Robertson Semi. Ser. hi. H./1872) 20 Nearly 
all who are of the world are extraneous to it [the church]. 

t c. Foreign in nature, having nothing in com- 
mon. Obs. rare . 

2673 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 74 Mercury one thing, and 
Sulpher another, as extraneous bodies one to another. 
Hence Extra*ne<rasly adv . ; Extra'neousness, 
the quality or state of being extraneous. 

*755 E. Law Tit. Relig. in. 237 note , By their being 
extraneously overruled. x88x Westcott & Hort Grk. N.T. 
II. Notes 44 Without giving any sign of extraneousness. 

Extra-nuelear^-ocular, etc.: see Extra- i. 
Extraordinarily (ekstqrjdinarili), adv. [f. 
Extraordinary <z . +-ly 2 .] 

1 1. ‘In a manner out of the common method 
and order’ (J.) ; often opposed to ordinarily . Obs. 

1564 Golding Justine (1570) 143b, The Romaynes.. 
created ASmiUus Paulus consull and made him extraor- 
dinarily Lieuetenaunt of the warres of Macedone. a 2687 
Petty Pol. Arith. yi. (1691) 97 The People, .which have 
extraordinarily perished . . above what have died in the 
ordinary way. a 3779 Warburton Alliance Ch. <5- State 
1. notes Wks. 2788 IV. 69 An ordinance, immediately and 
extraordinarily revealed from God. 

+ b. Otherwise than in ordinary course ; on an 
exceptional occasion. Obs. 

*579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari. 31 Luther., by no meanes 
would haue women to teache, except it were extraordinarily. 
1077 Govt . Venice 335 When the Council is to he called 
extraordinarily. 1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3922/2 The Senate 
has been extraordinarily assembled. 

c. Optics, (see Extraordinary A. id). 

1831 Brewster Optics xviii. 161 The ray CF extraor- 
dinarily refracted by the first rhomb will be ordinarily 
retracted by the second. 1875 Lommel Light xxi. 283 This 
r ay-..sa,d to be extraordinarily refracted. 

T 2. In excess of the usual complement ; = Extra. 
Obs. rare —1 . 


37x0 Dffoe Criisoe 204 The two Quarter-Deck guns that 
my Nephew took extraordinarily. 

o. In an extraordinary degree ; very unusually, 
remarkably, excessively, uncommonly. 

3 593 N ash e Christ 's T. Ded., You recompence learning 
extraordmanhe. x 597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, t. fi. 235l I meant 
not to sweat extraordinarily. 16x0 Beaum. & Ft. Maids 
Frag. iv. 11, 1 . . take ’t unkindly that mine enemy Should 
use me so extraordinarily scurvily. 3722 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1040) 163 The power of the gentry is extraor- 
dinarily visible. 2885 Manch. Guardian 20 July 5/2 The 
extraordinarily good score of 98 points out of a possible 100. 

Extr aor dinarines s (ekstr/ridinarmes). [f. 
next + -ness.} The quality or fact of being extra- 
ordinary. 

3628 Digby y^d. (Camden) 56 The extraordinnrinesse of 
the action. 1075 Baxter Cath. Theol. n. vm. 189 Wherein 
the extraordinanness of it consisteth . . I think it past mans 
reach to know, a 2703 Borkitt On N. T. Luke iii. 17 The 
extraordinariness of John the Baptist's person. 1883 Spec- 


tator 19 Feb. 247 Some vital point, which may result quite 
as easily from ordinariness . . as from extraordinariness, 
b. humorously as a title of address. 

1677-81 Mrs. Behn Rover lit. i, As for that matter, your 
extraordinariness may do what you please. 

Extraordinary (ekstrp’idinari, ekstra^udi- 
nari), a. adv. and sb. Also (5 extraordinary, 6 
-ordinair). 6-J -ordinarie. [ad. L. extraordi- 
ndri-us , f. phrase extra erdin-em outside (the usual) 
order : see Extra- pref. and Order, Ordinary. 
Cf, F. extraordinaire .] A. adj. 

1. Out of the usual or regular course or order ; 
often in expressed opposition to ordinary, f Also, 
acting in an unusual manner; partial. Extraor- 
dinary tithe : (see quot. 1 S 88 ). 

c 2460 Fortescue Abs. ff Lint. Mon. (1714) 39 The Kyngs 
yerly expencs stondyn in chargs Ordynarye, and in cliargs 
Extraordynary. 2553 Gardiner True Obedience 43 b, Do 
we not se . . the chief iudge, when he is required to bee 
present in extraordinary judgements. 2592 Babington 
Genesis xxxvii. 145 b, If God be extraordinarie to Moses, 
euen Aaron . .will be offended. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 
728 Thus much may suffice for the ordinary andextraordinary 
generation of Toaas. 1642 Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St. 11. ix. 
84 His Sermons are of an ordinary length except on an 
extraordinary occasion. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
(1841) I. vii. 49 Let him. .take some extraordinary measures 
to get in his debts. 1888 J. Williams in Encycl . Brit. 
XXIII. 412 These [tithes] are .. divided .. into ordinary 
and extraordinary, the latter being a tithe at a heavier rate 
charged upon hop and market gardens. 

fb. Not according to rule, * out of order*. Obs. 
a 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vm. (1843) 519/1 If they 
proceeded in a martial, or any other extraordinary way, 
without any form of law. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. Ivii. 
627 The order of calling and making of ministers now used 
in the Church of England, is extraordinary. 

+ c. Mus. a* Accidental a. 5 . Obs . 

2597 Morley Introd. Mus. 157 They.. set one b at the 
beginning of the verses of euerie part, and if there happen 
ante extraordinary fiat they . . set the signe before it. 3731 
G. Keller Rules for Playing Thorow-Bass in W. Holder 
Harmony 292 If the extream sharp or an extraordinary 
sharp Note requires a natural Flat 6th, you [etc.]. 

d. Optics. Extraordinary refraction : that not 
following the general law. Extraordinary ray ; 
one influenced by extraordinary refraction. Ex- 
traordinayy wave : (see quot.). 

2830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 1. ii. (1831) 32 The 
other ray. .is. .said to have undergone extraordinary refrac- 
tion. 1872-3 Tynoall Lightin. (2885) 1x1 The other [beam] 
..is., called the extraordinary ray. 1883 Glazebrook 
Phys. Optics* xi. 291 An extraordinary wave [consists] of 
light which is plane polarised in a plane at right angles 
to the principal plane. 

2. Of officials, persons employed, etc. : Outside 
of or additional to the regular staff ; not belonging 
to the * ordinary ’ or fully recognized class of such 
persons; supernumerary. Often with the notion 
of being specially employed for a temporary pur- 
pose. . Now chiefly in official titles, where the sb. 
usually precedes. 

Envoy extraordinary*, formerly a minister sent on some 
special diplomatic business ; now, merely the designation 
of the second class of diplomatic ministers, ranking next to 
the ‘ambassadors’; the term no Jonger practically imply- 
ing a temporary or special mission. The physicians (or 
surgeons, etc.) extraordinary, in royal households, rank 
below those styled ‘ in ordinary ’ ; similarly an extraordi- 
nary professor (L, professor extraordinarius) in a German 
university is inferior in status to the ‘ ordinary’ professor. 

1585 J.^Higgins tr. Junius ’ Nomenclator 484/2 Milites 
adventitii. .Souldiers of another country that come to serue 
for pave; extraordinarie souldiers. 2653 Milton Hirc- 
lings (1659) 79. 2665 Boyle Occas. Reft. (1675) 354 The 
first Audience of the Russian Extraordinary Embassadour, 
at which he made his Emperour’s Presents. 2722 Steele 
Sped. No. 472 P9 Her Majesty’s Oculist Extraordinary. 
2720 Swift Mod . Educ. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 33 His brother 
Horace is ambassador extraordinary to France. 2768 
Blackstone Comm. m. xxiii. III. 352 Another species of 
extraordinary juries, is the jury to try an attaint. 2890 
Diet. Nat. Biog.fikWl. 334 [SirW. Gull) was created..in 
Jan. 1872 .. physician extraordinary to the queen, and in 
1887 physician in ordinary. 

3. Of a kind not usually met with ; exceptional ; 
unusual ; singular. Now with emotional sense, 
expressing astonishment, strong admiration or the 
contrary. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. ii. (1590) 8 The house . . was built 
of faire and strong stone, not affecting . . any extraordinarie 
kinde of finenes, 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. i. 41 These 
signes haue markt me extraordinarie. 2665 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. ( 1677) 40 During the Night . . we saw a perfect 
Rainbow, which was extraordinary. 1703 Dampier Voy. 
III. 81 Our English count the Green Turtle very extraor- 
dinary Food. a 2704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 3730 
1 . 14 Those extraordinary men, who have, .gone before us. 
2794 S. Williams Vermont 126 Several instances equally 
extraordinary. 1858 Lytton What will he do 1. v. She is an 
extraordinary child. 2875 Ha merton Intell. Life n. i. 49 
The extraordinary power of representation, .of M’eissonier. 

4. Exceeding what is usual in amount, degree, 
extent, or size. Now with emotional sense as 
in 3 . 

* 57 * Lament . Lady Scot.i n Scat. Poems 26 th C. II. 251 
Zaur drinking extraordinair Make ofc zoeir wyfis and 
bairns euill to fair. 1588 Fraunce Landers Log. Ded. f b, 
Their extraordinary skill in making of obligations. 2634 
Brereton Trav. (1844)8 No charge in housekeeping extra- 
ordinary, nor no entertainment extraordinary. 1656 Bram- 


hall Replic. i. 6 The extraordinary influence of divine Grace. 
1725 Dc Foe Voy. round World (1840) 7 We took in a very 
extraordinary store of provisions. 2708 Ferriar tllnstr . 
Sterne iv. ziz An extraordinary nose always carries with it 
extraordinary greatness. 2860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xL 84 The 
sun met us here with extraordinary power. 

f 5. Additional to, over and above what is 
usual ; = Extra. Often following the sb. ; in 
which case the adj. cannot always be distinguished 
from the adv. Obs. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Jmprov. Imfr. (1653) 182 To lay out a 
five shillings or a noble extraordinary in every Acre. 2658 
Whole Duty Alan x. § 20. 85 He must . . support him, yea, 
though it be by his own extraordinary labour. 3664 Pepys 
Diary (1879) ill. 22 , 1 am in good hopes to get two or/ 300 
per annum extraordinary, c 2720 C. Fiennes Diary (1888} 
xio You pay a penny Extra-ordinary for being brought 
from t unbridge town, z 767 A. Young Farmers Lett. 67 
They may hire a labourer extraordinary. 1777 Howard 
Prisons Eng. (1780) 99 They have an extraordinary allow, 
ance of near a penny a day. 2802-26 Mrs. Sherwood Susan 
Gray 54 Spending a few extraordinary shillings, 2812 Ex- 
aminer 32 Aug. 546/2 By the help of a glass extraordinary 
after dinner. 

f B. adv. a. «* Extraordinarily in various 
senses, b. = Extra adv. ; cf. A. 5 . Obs. 

a. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 72 Which 
Countrey .. being extraordinarie hilly. ^ 2642 Fuller Holy 

Prof. St. 11. xiv. 102 Sometimes ordinary scholars make 
extraordinary good Masters. 2652 Cotterell Cassandra 
nr. (1676) 521 Who. .rose extraordinary early. 2709 Strype 
Ann. Ref. I. liii. 575 [He] had Mary Queen of Scots in 
custody, which . . was extraordinary expensive to him. • 2778 
Eliza IVarwick I. 242 My jewels were extraordinary fine. 

b. 2679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 376 The Master turning 
his Key in any of the Servants locks but once extraordinary, 
the Servants themselves cannot come at their charge. 

C. sb. 

1, Something extraordinary ; an extraordinary 
quality or bearing ; an extraordinary action, inci- 
dent, etc. + a. sing, (obs.) 

1589 Puttenh am Eng. Pocsic I. xx. (Arb.) 58 Princes, whose 
high estates do require in their countenance, speech and 
expence, a certaine extraordinary. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. xi. T 8. 205 That, .every day. .the same thing should 
be done, and yet.. be called a miracle, that is, a daily ex- 
traordinary. 1754 Richardson Grandison VI. 1 . 304 She. . 
made it [her behaviour] look like an extraordinary. 

b. pi. Now rare. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) 1. vi. 17 The greater 
part [of their Adages] will, .be esteemed no extraordinaries. 
1739 J. Trapp Right. jrvcr-much (1758) n To place much 
religion . . in extraordinaries. 3809 Wellington in Gunv. 
Disf>. IV. 530 Send two squadrons of hussars to Cevolla, and 
desire them to report all extraordinaries to you. 2844 R. 
Wardlaw Led. Proverbs (1869) II. 13 His little stock of 
common-places, and of such extraordinaries as he has 
chanced to pick up. 2844 Regul. < 5 * Ord. Army 299 
blank lines are left for any extraordinaries that may 
occur. 

• c. pi. Extraordinary receipts or payments. The 
pi. of the sb. occurs where we should expect the 
adj. simply. Obs. exc. arch . 

2599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) H* 
221 His ordinarie alms, .amounted yearlie to one thousand 
pounds; his extraordinaries were as much. 1630 R. John- 
son's Kingd. ff Comnnv. 367 His ordinary Revenues are 
thus collected. .What his extraordinaries may amount unto, 
cannot be knowne. _ 2865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xix. vm, Not 
only the king's ordinary revenues, but the extraordinaries. 

. 2. = Extra sb. t a. An extra dish, a delicacy; 
an extra fee or expense. Chiefly pi. Obs . 

1660 Blount Boscobel 1. (1680) 49 As an Extraordinary’ 

. . Penderel’s wife made . . a Posset. 1664 Pepys Diary 30 
Sept., A few extraordinaries for the house. i664_Evelyn 
Mem. (2857) I. 408 A salary of /1200 a year., besides Ex- 
traordinaries. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 47 All ■ tradesmen s 
bills, and extraordinaries paid by the overseers. 2776 vYes- 
ley Let. is Aug., Desire none of those extraordinaries. 

b. Mil. (see quot. 1853 ). 

a 1797 H. Walpole Geo. II (1847) III. vi. 156 Munchausen 
. . presented an ample bill of extraordinaries for forage, etc. 
18x6 Genii. Alag. LXXXVI. 1. 257 This estimate was., ex- 
clusive of the extraordinaries. 1853 Stocqueler Ahl. 
Encycl Extraordinaries (of the army), the allowances to 
troops beyond the gross pay in the pay-office. Extraor* 
dinaries comprehend the expenses for barracks, marches, 
encampments, staff, &c. 

f 3. a. An extraordinary envoy, b. A super- 
numerary official. Obs. 

1626 N. Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) s °5 
Whensoever any extraordinaries came to Trent . . the f zC ‘ 
lates took occasion to talk. 26*2 Donne To Sir F. L vcy 
26 Aug. Lett. (1651) 188 There arrived an Extraordinary 
from Spain . . & he brings the title of Count, to Rodrigo o 
Calderon. 1672 F. PmLurs Reg. Necess. 239 Besides no 
a few extraorainaries and such as have no pay or quarter .• 
attending upon the King. 


Extra-parental, etc. : see Extra- j. 
Extra-parochial (e’kstra pan?u'kial), a. [*• 
Extra- pref. + Eccl. Lat .parochi-a (see Parish) + 
-al.] Not included in any parish ; outside the 
parish; exempt from liability to parish 
tions. Also fig. (notice-use). Outside one’s legiti- 
mate province. . . 

2674-82 Blount Glossogr., Extra-fa rochial. J 7 2 L y 
Pari, in Lond. Gaz. No. 5927/5 Townships, Vills, ° r Q k-* e 
parochial Places. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 2 °4 . 

king., is entitled to all the tithes arising in «J t rn P. ar0C T I | in 
places. 1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxvm, ^havies in » 
within the city of London, but extra-parochial, filoa. s 
district of Skiddaw Forest is extra-parochial, . 

fig. 1868 M. Pattison Acadetn. Org. v. 290 AH suen 
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quiries are looked upon by the student with contempt as 

extra-parochial. 

Hence E'xtra-p rto •chia.lly adv., in an extra- 
parochial manner. E-xtra-parcrcMalness, the 
condition of being extra-parochial. 

a 1806 S. Horsley Charges (1813) 007 A chapel extra- 
parochially situate. 17=7-36 Bailey, Extraparochialncss. 

Extrapolation (eikstrapolji-jon). Math. [f. 
Interpolation by the substitution of Extra for 
the first member of the word.] The action or 
method of finding by a calculation based on the 
known terms of a series, other terms outside of 
them, whether preceding or following. 

1878 C. A. Young in Newcomb Pop. Astmn. in. ii. 279 
The process is an unsafe extrapolation. 

Extra-popular, etc.: see Extra- i. 
Extraprovincial (efctraiprim-njal) , a. [ad. 
rat&.h.extraprovincial-is, f. extra provinciam out- 
side the province : see Extra- and Provincial.] 
Outside the limits of a province. 

1685 SllLLlNOFL. o 'rig. Brit. xi. 55 These .. Extrapro- 
vincial Britains . . were distinct both from the Piets and the 
Scots. 1726 Ayui-fe Parergon 181 An Extra-Provincial 
Citation is not valid . . above two days Journey. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. 11. i. 220 The extraprovincial Bri- 
tons of Caledonia. 

Extraspe-ction. rare - l . [f. L. extra outside 
+ spection-em, n. of action f. spectre to see.] Out- 
ward observation. 

28 8j Westm. Rev. CXXVIII. 629 This knowledge is 
obtained through science bj- extra-spection and by religion 
through intro-spection. 

Extra-spectral, -tabular, etc. : see Extra- i. 
E:xtraterrito*rial, a. [f. mod.L. phrase 
extra territori-um outside the territory + -al. 1 
Pertaining to, or possessed of, extraterritoriality. 
[1625 Grotius De Jure Belli ct Pads 11. xviii. § 5 [Ut 
legati) fictione simili constituerentur quasi extra terri* 
torium.] 1869 Echo 6 Apr., Extra-territorial privileges. 

E:xtraterrito:ria*lity. [f.prec. + -ity.] The 
privilege accorded by the Law of Nations to am- 
bassadors of being regarded as outside the territory’ 
of the power to which they ate sent, and therefore 
of being free from its jurisdiction. Also Exterri- 
toriality. 

1836 Wheaton’ Internal, Lazo ut. i. § 15 The fiction of 
extra-territoriality. . by which the minister, though actually 
in a. foreign country', is supposed still to remain within the 
territory of his own sovereign. 1888 Morn. Post 24 Sept., 
By starting from the German embassy instead of from the 
Quirinal the Emperor will come to the Pope with all the 
prestige of extra-territoriality upon him. 

tExtraU'gkt, pa. pplc. Obs. Also 6 ei- 
fraght, -auote, -aughte, -aute. [var. of Extract 
pple. ; cf. distraught.'] 

1 . In senses of Extract v. a. Taken out (from 
books), b. Derived, descended. 

x 5 2 3 Ld.Berners Froiss. I.i. i All sciences are extraught 
and compiled of diuerse clerkes. a 1533 — Hnon clxi. 625 
None that semeth more to be extraute of a hye lynage. 
*593 Shahs. 3 Hen . \~I, 11. ii. 142 Sham’st thou not, knowing 
whence thou art extraught, To let thy tongue detect thy 
base-bome heart ? 

2. = Distraught. Const, from, of. 

x 553 Brende Q. Curtins Y iij, A woman . . being extraught 
of her minde. 1573 Laneham Let. (1871) 03 He that . . 
occupyeth hymself by excessive stud ye is in daunger for to 
be extraught from hymself. 

Extra-urban, etc..: see Extra- i. 
Extravagance (ekstne* vagans). [a. Fr. ex- 
travagance , 1 . late L. extravagant-em : see Extra- 
vagant and -ance.] 

U. A going out of the usual path ; an excursion, 
digression. Also, the position or fact of erring 
from (a prescribed path), lit. and fig . Obs. 

x ^43 Milton Divorce 11. vii. (1851) 80 A doctrine of that 
extravagance from the sage principles of piety. 164 5 Ham- 
mond Pract. Catcch. ix, I have troubled you too farre by 
. s extravagance : I shall make no delay to recall my selfe 
j n ‘° \ ro ^ e . agaihe. a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wis.» Life 
o' *5 Sollicited me for my Company in a Journey . . to 
;“ e bpa.. laying before me. .the Benefit of that small Ex- 

trai’agance. 

2. The quality of being extravagant or of ex- 
ceeding jnst or prescribed limits, esf. those of de- 
corum, probability, or truth; unrestrained excess ; 
fantastic absurdity (of opinions, conduct, etc.) ; 
outrageous exaggeration or violence (of language). 

1676 Ether edge Man of Mode in. ii, L. Town. Here’s the 
reshest Fool in Town . . Dor. Sooth him up in his extra va- 
ganee ! 2682 Dryden.?/. FryarTLp. Ded. 2 Some Verses of 
tnyown, Maximin and Almanzor, cry Vengeance upon me for 
metr Extravagance. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. 
xxvn. You will accuse me of extravagance in this 
ascription. 184! Eldhinstone Hist. Ind. I. H. iv. 207 I he 
TR^ a r a ?? nce °f *he Braminical chronology and geography. 
y*4 .J. H. Newman Apot. 392 Not to enfeeble the freedom 
"Sour of human thought in religious speculation, but to 
*st and control its extravagance. 

An instance or kind of extravagance; an ex- 
av ’agant notion, statement, piece of conduct, etc. ; 
a u irrational excess, an absurdity. 

Fuller Pisgah v. i. 143 Many maps are full of 
. cted extravagances, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759! *• 7 1 


So Men, who one Extravagance would shun. Into the con* 
» P" "rtreme have run. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840} II. i. 
1 o An excess ofjoy . , has a thousand extravagances in it. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt . Chr. 1. 1. 69 Later writers . . did not follow 
Hilary in this extravagance. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
o 3 ,r 80 i. he extravagances of ignorance and credulity. 

1857 Keble Eucharist. Adorat. z Had there been no abuse, 
error or extravagance connected with the practice. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed.2) V. 1S1 Impatient of the extravagances 
to which the love of truth almost necessarily leads. 

4 l. Excessive prodigality or wastefulness in ex- 
penditure, household management, etc. 

1727 Arbuthnot Coins 11. v. 133 They [the Romans] 
arrived by degrees to an incredible extravagance. 2803 
r. if£. 35 Extravagance of ostentatious wealth. 
2817 ill ar. Edgeworth Rose, Thistle , etc. it. ii, Such ex* 
travagance, to give a penny, and a silver penny, for what 
you may have for nothing. _ 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, iii, 
I can t support them in their extravagances. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule (1874) 16 Do you think I would take the child to 
London to show her its extravagance. Mod. The cook’s 
extravagance was too much for me. 

Extravagancy (ekstrse-vagansi). [f. Extra- 
vagant : see -ancy.] 

1 * 1 . A wandering beyond bounds or out of one’s 
course ; vagrancy ; an instance of this. Obs. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. i. 12 My determinate voyage is 
meere extrauagancie. 2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 224, I 
will lead you through no more extravagancies. 1669 Wood- 
head Teresa 1. Pref. 16 For recollecting of the Thoughts, 
and hindering them from extravagancy. 

2 . The quality or fact of being Extravagant 
( in senses 5, 6) : fa. Abnormal or unusual char- 
acter, eccentricity ; impropriety, unbecomingness 
(obs.). b. The qnality of exceeding the bounds 
of decorum, taste, or probability ; in later use, 
flagrant excess, outrageousness. Now somewhat 
rare ; cf. Extravagance 2. 

1652 Hobbes Leviath. 1. viii.33 In Sonnets, Epigrams, .the 
Fancy must be more eminent ; because they please for the 
Extravagancy. 1633 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xviii. 
(1663) 62 With the like extravagancy he answered to many 
other questions. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 76 For the 
bettering of trade, and pareing off the extravagancy of the 
Law. 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife hi. i, Were it not for the 
extravagancy of the example, I should e’en tear out these 
wicked eyes. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xiv. 362 
Touch’d with the Extravagancy.. of the Jewish Nation. 

3 . ‘ =: Extravagance 3. 

1623 Br. Mountagu App. Czsar it. xxxiv. 248 Popish 
extravagancies. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 17 The causes of 
many Deformities and Extravagancies in Buildings. 1671 
R. Bohun Disc. I Find 64 The Peruvian [mountains], and 
some others which may be reckon’d as the Extravagancys 
of Nature . .overlook the Clouds. 2761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
III. lx. 295 Numberless were the extravagancies which 
broke out among the people. 1834 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss. 491 Luther was betrayed into . . extravagancies by 
an assurance of his personal inspiration. 1838 Whewell 
in Todhunter WheivelVs Writings (1876) II. 273 Landor’s 
extravagancies of expression, 
f 4 . = Extravagance 4. Obs. 

1 666 G. Also? Charac. Maryland (1866) 36 Natures ex- 
travagancy of a superabounding plenty. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (18 11) I. xlil 324 Alt your extravagancies have 
been supported gratis. 1730 G. Hughes Barbadoes no, 

I have always thought it the height of extravagancy and 
luxury to fell so stately a tree. 1822 Mrs. E. Nathan 
Langreatk I. 19 He wanted money to pursue his extrava- 
gancies. 

Extravagant (ekstnewagant), a. andj£. Also 
6, aphet. Stravagant. [In the special use 
A. 2, B. 1, directly ad. med.L. cxtrdvaganl-em, pr. 
pple. of ex trdvagdri (or extra vagdri ) : see Ex- 
tr aVagate. The wider use came late in 1 6th c. 
from Fr. extravagant , which appears first in 14th c. 
The form Stravagant, from It., is somewhat ear- 
lier in our quots. Cf. It. eslravagante, stravagante 
(15th c.), Sp. eslravagante.] 

A. adj. 

■j. I. That wanders out of bounds ; straying, Toam- 
ino* vagrant. Obs. exc. after Shaks. 

160= Shaks. Ham. 1. i. i54 At his fthe cocks] warning 
Th’ extrauagant, and erring Spirit hyes to his Confine. 
1604 — Oth. I. i. 137 An extrauagant, and wheeling Stranger, 
Of here, and euerywhere. 16:5 G. Sandys Pear. 93 Now 
dispersed into ample lakes, and again recoUect mg h.s 
extrauagant waters. 1841-4 Emerson Ess Hist. Wks. 
(Bohn] I. re Rare, extravagant spirits come by us at mter- 

' a fb. Mil. Ofan officer: Keeping no fixed place; 
having a roving function. Obs. . , ,, 

i6az Markham Bk. War it. viti. 69 He t'^ ! ? e I Je3 r 1 ‘^ ,a r ! l h 
in the body of the Company, no Raunge at all, but is extra 
V-I.ant and going vp and downe to oversee all Raunges. 
Sfz T Ve trihUl. I Mar. Discifl . v. 1J The two other 
Corporals to be extravagant, that is to view and see each 

S 2 ?' 'cS h Zaru. C The distinctive epithet of certain 


decretals 6 They were afterwards added to the decretals, 

bu^retained their customary designation, to dtstmgu.sh 
‘ 'iX^m-iSA y/J^^RoHslV'l II.= 0 8 5 'a constitucioun hat 

extravagant, of Pope Bonifacius. 

ms cS/JcHict.s.r^ Each title being devoted to one 
or more ‘ extravagant Constitutions. 


f 3. Spreading or projecting beyond bounds ; 
straggling. Obs. 

1605 B. Jonson Masque Blackness Wks. (16x6) 894 They 
[the Masquers] were all seene, but in an extrauagant order. 
1650 Fuller Pisgak m. iv. 323 The prominency of this 
extravagant Tower. 2664 Evelyn Kal. Hort . (1729) 204 
Cutting the too thick and extravagant Roots a little. 2669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric. (16B1) 111 Trimming up such as 
you spare for Standards, .from their extravagant Branches. 
+ 4. Widely divergent or discrepant (from, to) ; 
remote from , irrelevant or foreign to a purpose or 
subject. Obs. 

x6oi Bp. Barlow D fence Prot. Relig. 115 A position ex- 
trauagant from a U /earning. 1605 Verst egan Dec. fnfell. 
x. (162S) 337 Other languages, such as vnto ours are alto- 
gether strange and extrauagant. 1630 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. 
1. (1654) 108 He never brake forth into reproaches extrava- 
gant from thecause. 2634 H. L’Estrange Cltas. 7(2655) *66 
They were indeed the more knowing men, but their learning 
was extravagant to their Office. 2660 Hickeringill Jamaica 
(1661) ss.Whose Character.. I deem not much extravagant 
here to insert. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refi. vr. iii. 200 Won- 
dring to find our Customs so extravagant and differing from 
those of his Country. 

f5. Varying widely from what is usual or pro- 
per ; unusual, abnormal, strange ; unbecoming, un- 
suitable. Obs. 

2630 Fuller Pisgalt v. viii. 157 Persons . . treacherously 
slain, which occasioned their hasty, tumultuary, and extrava- 
gant interment. 2664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. vii. 109 Those 
extravagant Phenomena, which we observed in the first 
Experiment of Torricellius. a 1668 Davenant Masque 
Wks. (2673) 383 In an extravagant posture stood a Tyger. 
1689 Luttrell Brief. Rcl. (1857) I. 586 Some, .officers, are 
taken_ into custody for drinking extravagant healths, and 
speaking reflectingly of his majestie. 1689 Burnet Tracts 
I. 12 Lausanne is situated on three Hills. .This extravagant 
situation of the Town. 2701 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers 
(2702) 56 A Garment which is not commonly seen, seems 
Extravagant, though it was Fashionable in former Times. 

6. 'Roving beyond just limits or prescribed 
methods’ (J.); exceeding the bounds of reason or 
propriety ; excessive, irregular, fantastically absurd. 
Now with stronger sense : Astonishingly or fla- 
grantly excessive or extreme. 

a. of persons. Now rare exc. with agent-noun 
or Const, in. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Induct., Shall I be 
so extrauagant to thinke, That [etc.]. 2633 Durie in 

Presbyt. Rev.irZ'&j) 305 Those y‘ were so extrauagant as 
to maintaine it unlawfull [etc.]. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 

Sacr. 1. iii. § 1 For them to have been so extravagant in 
their accounts of themselves. 1704 Hearne Duct . Hist. 
12714) I. 2x2 Zedekiah had.. no regard., for Virtue; and 
his companions were altogether as impious and extravagant 
as himself. 2825 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 73 The 
extravagant panegyrist of various living characters. 1840 
Macaulay Ranke Ess. 1854 II. 556/2 He [the enthusiast] 
may be vulgar, ignorant, visionary, extravagant. 

b. of dispositions, passions, actions, opinions, 
conditions, demands, etc. 

2588. Shaks. L. L. L. iy. ii. 68 This is a gift that I haue. . 
a foolish extrauagant spirit, full of formes, figures, shapes 
[etc.]. 2676 D’Up.fey Mad. Fickle m. i, Your Father’s in 
an extravagant rage. _ 1711 Addison Sped. No. 260 r 3 
There appears something nobly wild and extravagant in 
great natural Genius’s. 2769 Robertson Chas. V, V. iv. 
372 It was impossible. .that the emperor would listen to 
these extravagant demands. 2809 Med Jml. XXL 223 
A mind poisoned by extravagant opinions. 2822 Craig 
Led. Drawing iv. 204 The extravagant praise bestowed on 
the best pictures of the Greeks. 2848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I. z 64 Both had. .extravagant whimsies about dress. 2868 

J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 300 It is not extravagant to 
suppose, .that they had secret instructions. 

7. Exceeding the bounds of economy or necessity 
in expenditure, mode of living, etc. ; profuse, pro- 
digal, wasteful, a. Of persons. (Const, of.) 

jqzz Addison Sped. No. 24378 An extravagant Man., 
has nothing else to recommend him but a false Generosity. 
1739 R. Bull tr. Dcdckindus' Grobianus 55 What need 
we prove extravagant of Time. 2824 Jane Austen Mansf. 
Parkins*) *6 His eldest son was careless and extravagant. 
1879 Froude Ccesar i. 6 The rich were extravagant, for 
life had ceased to have practical interest, except for its 
material pleasures. 

b. Of expense, interest, price, etc. : Exorbitant. 
1707 Freind Peterborow ' s Cond. Sp. 165 His Lordship 
gave an extravagant interest of 20 per cent. 2725 De Foe 
Poy. round World (2840) 99 The price . . was to us indeed 
extravagant though to them moderate. 2868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. iv. 206 An extravagant price to pay for the 
encouragement of sacred learning. 

B. sb. 

1. Canon Law. An ‘ extravagant ’ constitution : 
see A. 2 . 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W.) iv. viii. 189 Those y* 
cut..y° body of ony deed persone..ben acursed..by the ex- 
trauagant of Bonyface. a 1612 Donne Buxffararoc (1 644) 85 
The Canon law, to which the Canonist will stand . . are the 
Decretall letters, and all the extravagants. 2765 Blackstone 
Comm. I. 82 Gratian’s decree, Gregory’s decretals, the sixth 
decretal, the Clementine constitutions, and the extravagants 
of John and his successors, form the . . body of the Roman 
canon law. 1882 Stubbs Hist. Led. ri886) 306 The Ex- 
travagants as they were called, that is the authoritative 
sentences of the Popes which were not yet codified. 

4* 2. One who strays or wanders from a place ; a 
vagrant, wanderer. Obs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 1. (1877-9) 172 May you as 
rogues, extrauagantes, and straglers from the Heauenlye 
Country, be arrested of .. Christ Iesus. 2623 T. Adams 
White Dcvile 27 I speak to you settled Citizens not Ex- 
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travagants. 1630-5° Bradford Plymouth Plantation 11. 
(1856) *87 Ordinarie officers are bound cheefiy to their flocks 
. .and are not to be extravagants. 

Jig, 1654 H. L’Estrange Chas. / (1655) 57 [They] are 
censurable for extravagants from their Commission. 

4 3. One who does not keep within ordinary or 
reasonable limits ; an exceptional or eccentric per- 
son ; a fanatic. Obs. 

1626 W. SclaTer Exp. 2 Thess. (1629* 24= Haters of God 
. . the stile of some extravagants in nature. 1676 Glanvill 
Ess. iv. § 4. 20 The Extravagants among us may be really 
distracted in the Affairs of Religion, though their Brains 
are untouch’d in other Matters. 1678 Trans. Crt . Spain 
it. 147 Whereby it may be seen what the rage of these 
extravagants was against the Vice-Roy. 1768 Richardson 
Clarissa VII. ii. 60 The dear Extravagant takes a delight 
in oddnesses. 

f b. One who exceeds the bounds of moderation 
in expenditure, expensive living, etc. ; a wasteful 
person, a spendthrift. Oh. 

1745 Dodsley Poems, Pain ,y Patience vi. The wild ex- 
travagant, whose thoughtless hand, With lavish tasteless 
pride, commits expence. 1777 Sheridan Sck. Scattd. 1. i, 
Charles . . that extravagant, that bankrupt in fortune and 
reputation. <1x707 Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1859) II. 39 
A new club which by the excess of play should draw all the 
young extravagants thither. 1825 C. M. We stmacott 
Spy I. 42 A good humoured sporting extravagant. 

1 4. An extravagant act, statement, etc. ; = Ex- 
travagancy 3 . Oh. 

1644 Ladd Wks. (1854) IV. 55 He fell foul upon me again 
..as that I was the author of all the extravagants in the 
Government. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 107 Figments of 
mens brain, monsters of nature, devious extravagants, etc. 
1700 T, Brown tr. Fresnjs A tnttsem. Ser. % Comic 148 Ex- 
amine well this serious Extravagant. .The Fools Bawble be 
makes such a pother with, is his Probity, 
fb. (See quots.). Obs. 

[Boorde’s use maybe transf. from 1.] 

1547 Boorde Brerv. Health 11. Pref., By cause I dyd.. 
leaue out many thynges in the fyrste boke..in this boke 
named ‘ the Extrauagantes ' I haue supplied those matters. 
1634 J. Bate Myst. Nat. Art iv. To Rdr., As there were 
divers experiments that I could not conveniently, .dispose in 
. .order. .1 thought it would not bee amisse to call them by 
the names of Extravagants. 
f c. (See quot.). Oh. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Laiv-Merch. 129 Certaine Merchants 
contracts . . are called Extrauagants, because the manner 
either of buying or selling of commodities . . is rare and but 
vsed in some places. 

t Extavvagant, v. Obs. rare-', [f. prec. adj.] 
intr. = Extravagate. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 21 To keep the so chosen within 
their said bounds, that they extravagant not. 

+ Extravaga-ntine. Obs. [f. Extravagant 
+ -ixe after Clementine .] -Extravagant B. i. 

1549 Latimer 6th Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 177 Luther 
. .disputed agaynst the decretales, the Clementines, Alexan- 
drines, Estrauagantines. 

Extravagantly (ekstrarvagantli), adv. [f. 
as prec. + -ly -.] In an extravagant manner ; to an 
extravagant degree. 

f 1. In an irregular position or manner ; in no 
fixed order. Obs. 

1623 Markham Country Content, ii. 126 Setting the Sallets 
extravagantly about the table. 1625 Souldiers Accid. 45 
The Corporalls .. office is . . to ride extravagantly vp and 
downe on either side the Troope. 

2. In a manner transgressing the bounds of reason 
or propriety ; usurpingly, encroachingly ; in later 
use, with extravagance or undue violence of feeling 
or expression. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. vi. (1703) II. 53 The two 
Houses having . . extravagantly nominated their own Divines. 
1660 R. Coke Power fy Subj. 13 Who have so extravagantly 
attributed both powers to be in the King, a 1700 Dryden 
(J.\ Her passion was extravagantly new ; But mine is much 
the madder of the two. 1710 Steele Testier No. 246 r 8 They 
so extravagantly aim at what they are unfit for. 1795 Morse 
Amer. Gcog. I. 369 The famous fall. .is. .extravagantly and 
ludicrously described^ 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 
136 Their antagonists flew off as extravagantly from the 
sober good sense of our forefathers. 1858 Holland Tit* 
comb's Lett. iii. 35 Everybody now dresses extravagantly. 

3. In an excessive degree ; to an excess. 

<1x7x5 Burnet Own Time u. (1724) I. 292 This Act .. 
being extravagantly severe. 1743 Walpole Lett. If. Mann 
(*834) I. Ixxv. 271 Sold.. for £300,000 a year, and that was 
reckoned extravagantly dear. X748 Hartley Obscrv. Man 
n. ii. 83 Idolatry, to which all mankind were then extrava- 
gantly prone. 1890 Spectator 15 Feb., Extravagantly fertile 
regions. 

4. In a too expensive manner ; with wasteful 
profusion or prodigality. 

Mod. The house was extravagantly furnished. 

Extra*vagantness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NE 3 S.] The quality or fact of being extravagant. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. ; and in mod. Diets. 
Extravaganza (ckstrrewagarnza). [ad. It. 
eslravaganza (an), extravagance (more commonly 
siravaganza), refashioned after L. extra-.'] 

X. A composition, literary, musical or dramatic, 
of an extravagant or fantastic character. 

x 794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 343 Author of the pleas- 
ant Extravaganza on the Courage of Sir John FatstafF. 1815 
W. H, Ireland ScribbPomania 20 note, A portion of the ex- 
travaganza of that writer’s Curse of Kehama. 1833 Planchu 
Extravaganzas (1879) I. 1 15 High, Low, Jack, and the 
i*ame . , a most extravagant Extravaganza. 1873 M. Ar- 


nold Lit. -tf Dogma xii. § 3. 372 The difference between 
the grandeur of an extravaganza and the grandeur of the 
sea or the sky. X879 Hullah in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 
499/2 A musical extravaganza must be the work of a 
musician familiar with the forms he caricatures. 

2. What resembles an extravaganza ; bombastic 
extravagance of language or behaviour. 

1789 Belsham Ess. II. xxxvi. 289 The inchantment of 
Tasso borders upon the extravaganza 1831 Scott Nigel 
Introd,, Bardolph, Nym, Pistol., men who had their 
humours, or their particular turn of extravaganza. 

3. notice-use. An ‘ extravagance 9 in dress. 

1860 Heads Hats 31 Send hoops, crinoline, and all ex- 
travaganzas to those bonfires in which we are wont to con- 
sume our Guys of every description. 

Hence Extravaga’nzist, an extravaganza writer. 
ta 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 538 That .. school 
of extravaganzists who sprang from the ruins of Lamb. 

Extravagate (ekstrce*vagrit), v. [f. med.L. 
extrdvagdt - ppl. stem of extravagarl (or extra 
vagari) to wander,- stray outside limits, f. extra 
outside + vagari to wander. Cf. Fr. extravagucr .] 
To wander ; only in fig. sense. 

1 .intr. To wander away, stray, from, into. Also, 
f To extravagate it. 

2600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 219; I love not to extrava- 
gate from my text. 2612 Cotgr., Sortir hors de propos, To 
..extrauagate it, fall from the matter. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
P caver Pari. ill. xo8 A Maior. .extravagating from the com- 
mon course of Law and Justice. 1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. 
Arles v. 30 Who. .when they cannot compass their ends in 
the right line, extravagate into forreign Pedigrees. 1867 
F. OakeLey in Manning Ess. Relig. # Lit. II. 159 Extrava- 
gating into ten thousand forms of religious error. 

2. To wander at large ; to roam at will. 

1766 Warburton Serm. Wks. 1787 V. 326 When the 
body plunges into the luxury of Sense, the mind will extra- 
vagate through all the regions of a viciated Imagination. 
•1805 Wordsw. Prelude v. Wks. (1888) 269/2 Schemes In 
which his youth did first extravagate. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Ch. 0/ Fathers (1842) 301 Extravagating beyond the beaten 
paths of orthodoxy. 

3. To go beyond bounds ; to exceed what is 
proper or reasonable. 

rSzg Southey Sir T Mare 11 . 323 A Quakeress does not 
extravagate when she engages in such an enterprize. 1845 
Gladstone Let. 10 Dec. in S. Wilberforce Life Lett. 
(x88o) 1 . 328 The Church of England has effectually confined 
this power from extravagating by the terms of the sixth 
Article. 1869 F. W. Newman Mi sc. 105 This [scenery] is 
a topic on which the moderns extravagate. 

4. notice use. To go to extravagance in. 

. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <5- Merclu I. vi. 204, I extravagate 
in magnesium. It is not much dearer than wax candles. 

t Extravaga'tion. Obs. [f. prec. vb. : see 
-ATION. Cf. I r. extravagationl\ Wandering be- 
yond due or prescribed limits ; an extravagance. 

x6xx^ Cotgr., Extravagation , an extrauagatxon, orextra- 
uagating. # 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 1. Pref. (1671) 16 
The thinking of them is apt to cause some extravagation 
of our thoughts in Prayer. 17.. Smollett (T.), I do not 
pretend to justify the extravagations of the mob. 

f Extra'vage, v. Obs. rare. Also aphet. 
Stravage. [ad. med.L. extrdvagdrT \ see Extra- 
vagate.] intr. a. To go beyond the sphere of 
duty ; to digress, b. To talk wildly, to ramble. 

c 1690 Tarbat in Story IV. Cars tares xi. 198 Churchmen 
kept to the ministerial function, without extravaging on their 
fanciful jurisdiction. 1759 Fountainhall Decisions I. 137 
The Duke of Albany . .extra vaged so that, etc. 

T Estrava'sal, a. Obs- 0 [f. L. extra out- 
side + vas vessel + -al.] Outside its proper vessel. 
1674-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1692-1732 in Coles. 

+ Extra’ vasate, a. Oh. exc. poet. [f. next 
after ppl. adjs, in -ate 1 * from Lat.] 

1. a. Outside of or not contained in any vessel, 
b. = Extra va sated. 

a. 1663-76 in Bullokar. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2122 AH 
the Juyce of a Plant is not extravasate and loose, and like 
Water in a Spunge. 

b. 1764 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIV. 241 This air was 
extravasate, had burst through the extremities of the bron- 
chia and vesicular substance. 1868 Browning Ring 4* Ilk. 
xi. 303 I’m told one clot of blood extravasate Ends one as 
certainly as Roland's sword. 

2. Formed by extravasation. 

1728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 443 The Aneurysm 
. . I find to be round like other extravasate Tumors. 

Extravasate (ekstae'vasrit), v. [f. L. extra 
outside + vas vessel + -ate 3 . Cf. F. extravaser .] • 
1. trails. To let or force out (a fluid, esp. blood) 
from its proper vessel. 

1660 W. Simpson Hydro l. Chym. 31 The exorbitant latex, 
which before was extravasated.^ 1684 Boyle Porousn. A nim. 
< 5 * Solid Bod. ixi. xj Small portions of blood, .being extrava- 
sated are obliged to stagnate there. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man 1. i._ 44 Blood and Serum extravasated, and lying in 
the Ventricles, suffocate Sensations. 1764 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. LIV. 244 As.. injuries to the lungs are not easily 
j removed, when once a rupture is made, every fit of cough* 

I ing extravasates more air. 1797 M. Baillie Morb. Anat. 
l (1807)349 The matter which had been extravasated during 
j the inflammation. 2880 Mac Cormac A nil sept. Surg. 103 
Blood is extravasated into the tissues. 

I 2. intr. .for refi. Of a fluid: To flow out; to 
force its way out, to escape. 

x686 W. Harris tr. Lcmcry's Chym. ii.xiv. (ed. 3) 345 The 
keen Salts which, .raised great effervescencies in the blood so 
as to make it extravasate. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. vm. 
82 The juice or sap, turn’d back from its natural course ex- 


travasates. 1847 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 641/2 Blood some- 
times extravasates into the arachnoid sac. 

Extra’vasated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -eb b] 
f 1. Placed outside a vessel. Obs. rare. 

2664 Power Exp. Philos. It. 108 The flux in the extrava. 
sated leg of the Syphon, is at first most strong. 

fig. 2726 De Foe Hist. Devil (1840) 250 If he be not in 
the inside. .1 have so mean an opinion of all his extravasated 
powers that fete.] 

2. Of a fluid, esp. blood : Let or forced out of its 
proper vessel ; effused. 

2682 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Extravasated, 
put or let forth of the vessels as blood out of the veins. 
2684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit . v. 138 The extravasated 
blood. 1759 tr. D uham els Hush. 1. xv. (1762) 76 The ex- 
travasated juice of. .ash. 2835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) 
II. 343 The coagulation of the extravasated latex, 
b. Caused by extravasation of blood. 

2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. {1856) 304, I have two 
cases of swelled limbs and extravasated blotches. 

3. Geol. Poured forth from a subterranean reser- 
voir. Cf. Extravasation 2. 

2875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 205 Here too we find the 
germs of his [T. S. Hunt’s] theory of * extravasated' rocks. 

Extravasation (ekstne vas^-Jon). [f. Extra- 
vasate v. : see -ation. Cf. F. extravasation .] 

1. Hath. The escape of an organic fluid [e.g. 
blood, sap) from its proper vessels into the sur- 
rounding tissues ; an instance of this. 

1676 Wiseman Surgery 2 The Plenitude of Vessels . . 
causeth an Extravasation of bloud. 2796 Morse Amer. 
Gcog. I. 338 A stagnation and extravasation of the juices 
of the stalk. 2836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 400/1 The extrava- 
sation of urine. 2877 Roberts Handbk. Med. I. 28 Points 
of redness, .due to minute extravasations of blood. 

Jig. 2685 Burnet Lett. (2687) 143 Such an extravasation 
..of silver, occasions a great deadness in Trade. 2691 
Beverley Man. Kingd. Christ 9 God having suffer'd .. 
so dangerous an Extravasation of the French Power, 
b. A mass or spot of extravasated blood. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 52/2 On the substance of the 
extravasation there were a.. number of spots of red blood. 
2878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 19 The crura and pons are 
to be examined carefully for softening extravasations, 

2. Geol. Effasion (of molten rock ) from a sub- 
terranean reservoir ; also, a deposit so formed. 

2842 G. P. Scrope Volcanos 9 To permit an extravasation 
of some of the heated and liquefied and gaseous matters. 
2864 C. P. Smyth Our Inheritance 11. via. (1880) 144 
Amongst the veins and extravasations of granite and basalt. 

Extr avascular (ekstravm’skh/laj), a. Anat. 
[f. Extra- pref. + Vascular.] Outside the vas- 
cular system ; not vascular. 

1804 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCV. 22 The horns, .and 
cuticuiar coverings, are all of them, .extra- vascular. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca (1856)42 The shell.. being extravas- 
cular. .has no inherent power of repair. 2869 Huxley Phys. 
ii. 26 There are certain parts which, .are. .said to be extra- 
vascular or non-vascular. 

t E’xtravase, V. Obs. [ad. F. exlravas-er , f. 
L. extra outside + vas vessel.] = Extravasate. 
Hence E xtravased ppl. a. 

1703 W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1389 The Wax 
past from the Veins to the Arteries without coming into the 
Broncheze, or being extravas’d. 2853 Th. Ross tr. Hum - • 
boldt's Trav. II. xx. 276 Extravased and coagulated blood. 

\ Extrave’nate, a. Obs. [f. L. extra -f veil -a 
vein + -ate 2.] Let out of the veins. 

_ 2662 Glanvill Van. Dogm. xxi. 207 The wound is affected 
in like manner as is the extravenate bloud by the Sym- 
pathetick medicine. 2755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

+ Extrave’nate, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. +. 
-ate 3 .] traits . To let (blood) out of the veins; to 
extravasate. Lienee Extravena’ted ppl. a. Ez- 
travena*tion, the action of letting blood out of 
the veins ; an instance of this. 

2650 Charleto.y Paradoxes 36 The blood once extra- 
venated, or effluxed out of its proper conservatory - .looseth 
its. .vitality. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 302 
Extravenated Blood, or Blood out of its natural place. 

t Extrave’rsion. Oh. rare. [ad. mod L. 
extraversion-em , f. L. extra outwards + versidii-eni , 
n. of action f. vertfre to turn : see Extroversion.] 
A turning out ; a rendering manifest 
a 2692 Boyle Imperfect. Doctr. Quat. vii, The supposed 
extraversion or intraversion of sulphur. 2692-273* Coles, 
Extraversion , a turning ones thoughts upori out ward objects. 
1*753 Chambers Cycl. Svpp ,, Extraversio in chemistry, a 
term used to express the rendering manifest any thing saline, 
alcaline, or acid, concealed in mixed bodies.] 

Extrave’rt, V. Obs. [f. L. ext/ a outwards + 
vert-ire to turn : see Extrovert.] traits. To turn 
outwards so as to be visible. Chiefly in early 
Chemistry, to render visible or sensible (the latent 
constituents of a substance). 

2669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym.. n. iii. .52 It is not the 
moist air that extraverts any preexistent nitrous parts front 
the body of the minerals. <22691 Boyle Imperfect, Dectr. 
Quat. vii, The sulphur, or other hypostatical principle, 
mtraverted or extraverted, or as others speak, inverted. 
— High Veneration (1835) 50 All things are naked, ana 
..extraverted to his eyes. 

Extra- violet : see Extra- t. 

Extra volution, nonce-wd. V- L. extra out- 
wards + volvZre to roll ; cf. revolution .] A rolling 
outwards ; opposed to intravolution . 

2829 Lamb Final Mem. viii. 265 To show the intra volu- 
tions, extravolutions of which the animal frame is capable# 
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t Extray, v. In 5 extraie. [ad. Fr. extraire , 
refashioned form of estraire:— L. cxtralurc : see 
Extract.] = Extract h. 

ci 1450 Kelt. < 3 : la Tour Prol. (1S6S) 3 Ther that y fonde a 
good ensaumple, y made extraie it oat. 

Extra-zodiacal : see Extra- i. 

Extre, var. of Ax-tree, Obs, 
tExtreaii, sb, 06 s. Fonns: 5-7 extreme, 
(5 exstreit, -treyt), 7- extreat, [var. of Es- 
treat, ex- for ds - -after Lat. : for sense 2 cf. OF. 
estraite L. extracta .] 

1 . = Estreat sb. 

1489.10 Ld . Treas.Acc. Scat. 113 Item, to Thomson to 
pass in Galway for the exstreitis of the ayris, xij s. 1497 
Ibid. 316 The extret of the aid air of Fiffe. 1622 Callis 
Stat: Sewers (1647) 22 7 But., though I have omitted them in 
my extreats, you will allow me them in Sumnut totalis . 
1631 Wecver A tic. Fun . Mon. 525 Extreats of fines. 1706 
in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

2. Extraction. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. x. 1 Drawne forth from her by 
divine extreate. 

+ Extrea’t. v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. = Estreat v. i. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sttrv. xv. (1539) 33 The issues and profytes 
thereof., are nat extreted in to the escheker. 1622 Callis 
Stat, Sewers (1647) 137 To extreat the Fines into the Kings 
Exchequer. 

2 . To eliminate, get rid of. 

1628 Venner Baths of Bathe 23 The . . last thing to be 
considered in the vse of this Water, is, that it be not giuen 
to such, as. .cannot extreate and passe it away by vrine. 
Extreme (ckstrrm), a., adv ., and sb. Forms : 
5-7 extream(e, (6 exfcreeme), 5- extreme, [a. 
OF. extreme (F. extreme), ad. L. exiremus, superl. 
of extents outward (see Exterior). 

The L. extremus, like Eng. utmost , is scarcely to be 
found used in its strictly literal sense of ‘outermost' ; the 
ordinary senses are * endmost ‘ farthest', ‘last’; and, 
with loss of the distinctively superlative signification, 4 very 
far advanced', ‘excessive in degree'. In late L. the adj. 
was treated as a positive, with compar. and superl. degrees 
extremior , ext rent issimus. In Eng. exirevter , extremest, 
and more freq. more, most extreme , are occasionally used, 
and (although condemned by Johnson) are justifiable on the 
ground that the adj. is not always equivalent to a superla- 
tive. In some instances the superlative form maybe really 
pleonastic as in chief est.\ 

1 . Outermost, farthest from the centre (of any 
area) ; endmost, situated at either of the ends (of 
a line, series, or scale : opposed to mean). Ex- 
treme farts (of the body): the ‘extremities’, hands, 
feet, fingers, toes, etc. {obs. or are/i.). * 

1503 Act 19 lien. VII , c. 24 Chichester is in the extream 
Part of the.. Shi re. 1537 Recorde Whetst. D lij, Beginnyng 
with the two extremeste [nombers] that is .2. and .30. thei 
will by muitiplicacion make .60. 1683 Salmon Dorott Med. 
i. 32 [Hermodacts] purges Flegm by stool from the extream 
parts. 1725 Pope Odyss. xtlt. 281 The fruitful continent’s 
extreamest bound. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. If. -IV. Pass. 
I. 165 The principal Care required being as to the extreme 
Parts, as to the Feet and Legs, Arms and Hands. 1831 
Brewster Optics x. 89 The refrangibility of the extreme 
invisible ray which possessed the power of heating. 1871 
Freeman Norm . Cony. IV. xvii. 72 These two extreme 
points of his province. .Hereford on the West and Norwich 
on the East. 

b. Math. Extreme and mean ratio (or + pro - 
Portion ) : = Gr. anpbs teal ploos \ 6 yos (see quots.). 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 153 b, A right line is sayd to be 
deuided by an extreme and meane proportion, when the 
whole is to the greater part, as the greater part is to the 
lesse. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 370 Let A B be the 
given line to be divided in extreme and mean ratio. 

e. Bellringing. Extreme bells, change', (seequots.). 
1671 Tintinnalogia 8 On four Bells, there are Twenty 
four several Changes, in Ringing of which, there is one Bell 
called the Hunt and the other three are Extream Bells. 
1677 F. S[teadman] Camp ana log i<z 55 The extream changes 
may be made two ways, viz. either betwixt the two farthest 
extream bells from the hunt, or else betwixt the two nearest 
extream bells to it. 

2 . Farthest, or very far advanced in any direc- 
tion ; utmost, uttermost. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. i. 42 The hairie foole.. Stood on 
th’ extremest verge of the swift brooke. 1705 Addison 
Italy 250 Miseno’s Cape and Bauli last he view’d, That ® n 
the Sea's extreamest Borders stood. 1774 J- Bryant 
My that, I. p. vi, Colonies, .are to be found in the most ex- 
tream parts of the east. 1784 Cowper Task u. 92 From th 
extremest point Of elevation down into th’ abyss, i860 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. v. 273 The extreme point 
supposed to have been reached. 18 8z Proctor Fatit. Sc. 
Stud. 2, The extremest possible range of Telescopic vision. 

3 . Last, latest. Obs. or arch ., cxc. in Extreme 
unction , in the Roman Catholic Church, ‘ a sacra- 
tuent in which the sick in danger of death are 
anointed by a priest for the health of soul and 
body, the anointing being accompanied by a set 
form of words ’ ( Catholic Did.). 

c 1 ^77 Caxton Jason 83 b. The extreme draughtes of deth. 
I S I 3 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 3010 The extreme day. 
?55 * Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 34 The date of extreme 
jugement. 1579 Fulke Refut. Rastel 795. Other writers, 
ascribe the institution of this extreame unction to teltx tne 
fourth. 1669 Penn No Cross viii. § 8 The extream Mo- 
ments of Life. 1821 Shelley Adonais vi, Thy extreme 
hope, the loveliest and the last. 187S Manning Mission 
H. Ghost j. 57 Those who upon a dying bed receive the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 


4 . Going to great lengths ; opposed to moderate. 

a. Of a qnality, condition, or feeling : Existing, 
in the utmost possible degree, or in an exceedingly 
high degree ; exceedingly great or intense. 

1 he phrase extreme* old age* is apprehended as belonging 

. , IS sense » though in the original L. extrema senectus the 
adj. has the sense 3. 

c 1460 Foktescue A 6s. 4" Lint. Mon. (1714) 22 Lyvyn in 
the most extreme Povertie. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
* 53 „ x ) 205 b, The xnoost extreme paynes. 1550 Coverdale 
Spir. Perle xii, He himself lieth not in any such extreme 
necessity. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 95 Winter colds, 
and. .the parching Sunne. .which in their seasons are there 
extreame. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics ix. 125 It is the 
extremest madness in the world. 1710 Hearne Collect . (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) II. 348 Having an extream desire to be a Bp. 
* 7 2 ^ Chetwood Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 345 With the Day 
Reflection return’d, sharpen’d with the extreamest Hunger. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxiii, Their surprise at his escape 
was therefore extreme. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Muttdi x. 

§ 1. (1869) 388 The extremest degree of guilt. 1891 E. 
Peacock N. Brendan II. 66 He knew that he was in ex- 
treme peril. 

b. Of a case, circumstance, supposition : Pre- 
senting in the utmost degree some particular 
characteristic. 

1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 9. 16 Cases of necessitie 
being sometime but vrgent, sometime extreme. 1873 
Towett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 24 The nature of anything is best 
known from the examination of extreme cases. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Com new. II. lx. 427 Party loyalty fisj strong enough 
..in all but extreme cases. 


c. Of actions, measures, etc. : Severe or violent 
in the utmost degree, or in an exceedingly great 
degree ; stringent. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 Pream., Theire adherentes 
made extreme resistens. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
lxxxii. 256 The doloures wepynges & teeres that they 
made were so extreme. 1538 Bale God's Promises m. in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 297 Neither kindness nor extreme handling 
can Make him to know me. 1607 Shaks. Timon in, v. 54 
To kill, I grant, is sinnes extreemest Gust. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 975 Moderate exercise strengthens, ex- 
treame destroys nature. 1683 Dryden Thrett. August, v. 
9 Th 1 extreamest ways they first ordain. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) II. vii. 130 Having been driven to so extreme a 
measure against his will. 1888 A. K. Green Behind Closed 
Doors ii, We never anticipated her taking any such ex- 
treme action as this. 

d. Of opinions, fashions, etc. : Going to the 
utmost extent ; exceeding the limits of modera- 
tion. 

1876 J. Saunders Lion in Path xi, A lady, dressed in the 
extremest fashion of the time. 1878 Mosley Carlyle Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. 200 Holding one or other of the rival creeds in 
its most extreme, exclusive and intolerant form. 


e. Of persons : Going to great lengths in any 
ction, habit, disposition, or opinion ; very ‘ pro- 
lounced In early use often: + Strict, severe, 
larsh. Now chiefly with reference to opinions. 
a 1533 Frith Disfut. Purgat. (1829) 154 The extreme 
nemies of God. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
1546) N vj, He shewed hymselfe as bolde in wordes, as ex- 
reme and base in his array. 1335 Coverdale Ps. cxxix. 

; Yf thou (Lorde) wilt be extreme to marcke what is done 
mysse. 1394 West Symbol*. 11. Chan eerie § 139 A. B. 
ccompted of him as of a verie extreame man. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. iv. iv. 11 Be not as extreme in submission, as in 
iffence. 1602 Life T. Cromwell v. v. 127 Gardiner’s the 
ause makes Cromwell so extreme. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 197 The greatest part are Heathens and extreme 
dolatcrs. 1784 Cowper Task it. 380 In conversation 
rivolous, in dress Extreme, i860 Hook Lives Abps. (1S69) 
. i. 2 A Master who is not extreme to mark what is done 
:miss. 1889 Spectator 28 Dec., There will be a natural 
endency in men who have this note of distinction to be . . 
i’hat is called ‘ extreme ’ men. 

t f. Of material agents, influences, etc. : Effec- 
ive in the utmost degree ; exceedingly intense or 
jowerful in operation. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv.(i89o) 212 Extreame con- 
agion of dangerous steknes. 1612 Drayton Poly-ole. xvi. 
S3 Those two extreamer Winds from hurting it to Jet. 1634 
hr T. Herbert Trav. 104 Supping a delighted Cup of ex- 
reame poyson. 1748 F. Smith V oy. Disc. N.-IV. Pass. I. 
58 The Wind, .began to be extreme, or very intense. 

5 . Music, a. In sense 1, as extreme parts, the 
dghest and lowest parts in part music, b. Ex- 
rente interval'. = ‘augmented interval ; see 
Augmented 2 b. c. Extreme hey : * a. key other 
ban those related keys into which it is nsual^ to 
nodulate. + d. Formerly said of a key having 
nore than three sharps or flats (obs.). . 

1731 G. Keller Rules for Playing Thormi-Bass in \V . 
{older Harmony 164 The extream Sharp second is the 
ame distance a/lheVt third. Ibid ™ The extream 
Sharp ad. and 4th. generally prepares a Cadence. The 5 th. 
,nd 7th. and the Flat 5 ‘h- and extream Flat Jth . : are 
■enerally the fore runners of a Cadence. 1B76 Stainer &. 
SaSri Mus. Terms, Chord of the extreme sixth, a 
hmd 5 modem growth so called because the interval of 
n extreme or au|mented sixth is contained in it, either 
ikeedy or by inversion. 1880 Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 
l lnuroal The interval of the augmented sixth is in- 
iifferently called ■ superfluous or extreme sharp sixth , 
ind the same terms are applied to the nrth. 

+B adze. In an extreme degree; = Extremely 2; 

ormerly frequent with adjs., occasional with advbs., 

a ,»3 h!s>u™ Ccd-4^ rrowe B iij, Except they be extreame 
•nthlnkeful and dissolute. . S 94 H. Willobie in Shaks. 


C. Praise 9 The smothered flame, too closely pent Bume> 
more extreame for want of vent. 1636 Earl Straftorde 
Lett . <5- Disp. (1739) II. 22 My Lord Marshal writes ex- 
tream doubtfully of his Success with the Emperor. 1710 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. S3 You have done 
extreme well in speaking to the Vice-Chancellor. 1796 
Burney Metastasio IL 5 In the empty and extreme cold 
theatre. x8x6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 270 Articles, .of an 
extreme costly description. 

C. sb. 

1 . quaswtf. The adj. used absol. ; only in phrases, 
In {the) extreme : in an extreme degree, extremely, 
t To be in extreme : to be at the extreme stage of 
some state or condition. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 347 Of one .. Perplex’d In the ex- 
treme. a 17x1 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 390 Fond 
Love.. Is ever in Extreme. 1780 Cowper Lett. 8 May, I 
am delighted. .in the extreme. 1790 Norman 4- Bertha ■ 
I. 67 Elevated, but not in extreme, by their bacchanalian 
offering (etc.]. 1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) I. 321 
The labourers' houses . . beggarly in the extreme. 1847 
Grotd Greece ii.xlv. (1862) IV. 69 This dismissal, ungracious 
in the extreme, .excited, .exasperation. - 
1 2 . sb. The utmost point or verge ; that which 
terminates a body ; an end, extremity. Obs. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. Def. iv. 2 A right lyne is that, 
whose extremes abiding, cannot be altered. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 749 Most of the hard substances fly to the extreams 
of the Body. x66o Boyle New Exp. Phys. Meclt. vi. 58 
The open extream [of the pipe]. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 
N.-IV. \ Pass. J. 28 Their PaddJe being double bhded . . 
and the Bladesone at each Extreme. 1802 Playfair Illustr. 
Hutton. Tit. 304 Plumbago is the extreme of a gradation of 
which fossjl coal is the beginning. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. 

I. 573 Far in his vast extremes he swells and thaws. 

f b. In {the, his ) extremes : in the last moments 
or stage of life. Obs . ; =L. in extremis (which is 
now* often used). 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1551) Cviijb, As he lave in 
extremes. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. xxx. 793 Send- 
ynge for theym [Priestes] in the extremes when they can 
doo thern least good. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. ix, iii. (1614) 
833 In his extremes he vttered these things to his Con- 
fessor. [1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 286 A person 
apparently in extremis , under a fit of the apoplexy. 1830 
Scott Monast. Answ. Introd. Ep. note. Having sent for a 
Camerom'an clergyman when he was in extremis .] 

3 . That which occupies a place at either end of an)’- 
thing ; one of two things removed as far as possible 
from each other, in position, nature, or condition. 
Also in proverb : Extremes meet. 

^555 Eden Decades 175 Not accomptynge the extremes. 
1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 198 Two extremes of passion, ioy 
and greefe. 1699 BuRjan* 39 Art. xxx. (1700)268 The other 
Extream that we likewise avoid, is [etc.]. 1721 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 17 As the English were very much 
out of favour . . so the Scots were on the other extreme 
with the French. 1800 Med. Jml. 111.251 The intermediate 
space between those extremes. 1816 Byron Parisian xiv, 
Now in laughter, now in tears, But madly still in each 
extreme. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. I. xv. 360 Extremes meet 
. . the most furious anarchists have since become the most 
barefaced apostates. 

b. Logic. Each of the extreme terms in a pro- 
position or a syllogism ; in a proposition the sub- 
ject or predicate, as distinguished from the copula ; 
in a syllogism, the major or minor term as distin- 
guished from the middle. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 258 If the last extreame be affirmed 
of the middle terme, and the middle terme of the first ex- 
treame. X65S-60 Stanley Hist. Philos.( 1701) 182/x Extreams 
are the partsof a Proposition. 1827^-8 Sir W. Ha hiltox L ogic 
xvi. (1866) 1. 295 The’Major and M inor Terms [of a syllogism] 
are called Extremes. 1849 Hoblyn Diet. Set. Terms , Ex- 
tremes. In Logic, the subject and predicate of a proposi- 
tion are called its extremes or terms. 

C. Math. The first or last term of a ratio, series, 
or set of numbers, f Extremes 'conjunct and Ex- 
tremes disjunct, terms formerly in use in Spherical 
Trigonometry (see quot. 1 796), for which adjacent 
parts and opposite parts are now employed. 

1571 Dicges Pantom. iv. Def. iv. Tjb, When foure 
magnitudes are . . in continual proportion, the first & the 
fourth are the extremes. 1616 Wright tr. Napier's Descr. 
Logarithmes 1. iii. 8 Of the Logarithmes of three pro- 
portionals, the double of the second, or middle one, is equall 
to the summe of the extremes. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Supj., 
Extremes conjunct. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 463 Ex- 
tremes Conjunct and Extremes Disjunct in Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, are the former the two circular parts that lie 
next the assumed middle part, and the latter the two that 
lie remote from the middle part. 1806 — Course Math. I. 

115 Subtract the less extreme from the greater. 2859 Bar.v. 
Smith Arif A. 4- Algebra (ed. 6) 432 The terms a and d are 
called the Extremes. 

d. Music. The extremes of an interval : the two 
sounds most distant from each other. 

e. Bell-ringing: = ' extreme change’: see A. 1 c. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 96 You may make your extream 

at the first, second, or third single Bob. _ X702 J % D. & C. M. 
Campanalogia Impr. 20 An Extream is a distinct Change 
from the rest, and made by the two farthest Extream Bells 
from the Half-hunt. 

4 . The utmost imaginable or tolerable degree of 
anything; a very high degree. Also in phrases In, 
to an, the extreme ; in extremes (cf. 1). 

1503 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, hi. ii. 115 By so much is 
the Wonder in extremes, a 2631 Capt. Smith True Trav. 
ii. 47 Here the Proverbe is true that no extreame long con- 
tinueth. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 386 Avoid extreams; and 
shun the fault of such Who still are pleas’d too little, or 
too much. X715 — Iliad \. Ess. Homer 1. Ii, Nor do they 
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[men] equally, .bear that human Nature. .Should be prais’d 
in an Extream without opposition. 1777 Burke Let. 
Sheriffs Bristol Wks. III. 185 The extreme of liberty., 
obtains no where. 1791 J. Lackington Mem. (1792) 228 
She was enthusiastical to an extreme. 1846 Pope's Jrnl . 
Trade 109 A climate subject .to great extremes. 1846 
Greener «Sc. Gunnery 117 Twisted .. to such an extreme 
as to resemble the threads of a very fine screw. 1858 
Emerson Lett. Soc.Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. (Bohn) III. 
237 Life in the "East is fierce, short, hazardous,, and in ex- 
tremes. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius ii, He was. . 
dressed in the extreme of the English fashion. 

f b. pi. Extremities, straits, hardships. Ohs. 

1546-7 Paget Let . 2 Mar. in Tytler Edw. VI (1839) I. 24, 

I neuer {oued extreams. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 1. i. 
iq 6 Lighten our Extremes with this one boon. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 25 The Sea-men fell into great extreames. 
1667 Dryden Ind. Emperor iv. ii, What now remains in 
these Extreams? 

5. An excessive degree; a * very great length’, 
in phrases to f break, carry , run to an extreme ; 
also, something carried to excess, an extreme 
measure, a desperate step. 

1588 Shaks. Tit . A. hi. i. 216 Do not break e into these 
deepe extreames. 1592 Nashe/’. Peuilesse(ed. 2) 26 b, If I 
proouePlayes tobenoextreame. 1611 Shaks. Witit. T. iv. iv. 

6 My gracious Lord, To chide at your extreames, it not be- 
comes me. X75Z.Y0UNG Brothers iv. i, On what Extremes 
extreme distress impels me? 1789 Belsham Ess. I. xii. 217 
This would be running into a very absurd extreme. 1804 
Med. Jrnl. XII. 329 The antiphlogistic regimen, carried 
into extremes, .have been the causes. 1867 Mrs. H. Wood 
Life's Secret II. 11 , 1 never thought the masters would go to 
the extreme of a lock-out. 

Extremeless (ekstrf mles), a. ran. [f. Ex- 
treme sb. + -less.] Having no extremes or ex- 
tremities ; infinite. 

1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

Extremely (ekstr?mli), adv. [f. Extbeme a. 

+ -LY 2 .] 

f 1. To the uttermost degree ; in or with a very 
great degree of some quality, csp. severity. Ohs. 

1532 Frith Mirror iii. (1626) 43 That thy negligence, .be 
not. .extreamly imputed unto thee. 1563-87 Foxe A . $ M. 
(1684) III. 832 He was extreamly racked, within half a 
finger breadth as far as Anne Askew. i 65 i Pepys Diary 2 
Nov., I did extremely beat him. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
250 It must be extreamly beaten, which will break all the 
knots of Lime. 1709 Swift in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 340 
A sine-cure, .which, .would fitt me extremely. 1819 Byron 
Juan 1. lxxvi. She .. look’d extremely at the opening 
door. 

t b. To be extremely in (superfluity, etc.) : to 
be in state of extreme (superfluity, etc.). Obs. 

1562 Bulleyn Dcf. agst. Sickness 51a, Twoo humours, 
equall aboundyng together, extremely in superfluite. 1655- 
60 Stanley Hist . Philos . (1701) 98/1 A Widow, .extreamly 
in want. 

2. In an extreme degree ; exceedingly, very much. 

a. with vbs. Now somewhat rare. 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. in. (1586) 122 You must 
not suffer your horse to drinke after his journey, till he be 
colde : howbeit, if he sweate not to extremely, .it is not so 
daungerous. 1607 Shaks. Tim on hi. ii. 14 One of his men 
. .vrg’d extreamly for't . . and yet was deny’de. 1634 
Sra T. Herbert Trav. rg The Seas sweld extremely. 1711 
Wallis in J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. Pref. 31 Many who 
stuttered extreamly. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 121 The 
cause of the cohesion of matter has extremely perplexed 
philosophers. 1841 Lank Arab, Nts. I. 85 The king was 
extremely astonished. 

b. with adjs., pples., or advbs. 

*540-54 Crokc xiii. Ps. (Percy Soc.) 11, I am made feble 
like a wretch, Extremely croked, backe and bone. 1638 
Rouse Heav. Univ. Advt. (1702) 3 It was so extreamly 
dangerous. 1644 Milton Educ., If wise Men and Prophets 
be not extreamly out. 1776 Adam Smith IV. PI. t. iii. 
(1869) 1 . 21 The Mediterranean was extremely favourable to 
the infant navigation of the world. 1 808 Han. More Calebs 
v, (1809) 55 They used the strongest terms. .They were ex. 
tremely glad and extremely sorry. 1889 Sat. Rev. 23 Mar. 
335/1 Only an extremely strong and an extremely cool man 
could make the beating adequate to the offence. 

Extremeness (ekstrrmnes). [f. as prec. + . 
-ness.] The quality or fact of being extreme. 

1530 in Palsgr. 2x8/1. 1609 Tourneur Sir F. Vere 481 
By extreamnes in another kind. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
1839 PoE Fall House Usher Wks. 1864 I. 306 The ex- 
tremeness of the folly. *891 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 3/2 The 
extremeness of its critical position may be judged, etc. 

Extremism (ekstrrmiz’m). [f. Extreme + 
-ISM.] Tendency to be extreme ; disposition to go 
to extremes. 

1865 Daily ^ Tel. 29 Dec. 2/1 These days of extravagance 
and extremeism. 1887 The American XIII. 276 It is., 
this.extremism which makes any effective control of the traffic 
in liquors so nearly hopeless. 

Extremist (ekstrrmist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who is disposed to go to the extreme, or who 
holds extreme opinions. 

1846 in Worcester (citing Ec. Rezt.\ 1850 D. Webster 
Sp. 7 Mar. 53 The extremists of both parts of the country are 
violent. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 177 The extremists 
of the South esteem their opponents as madmen, or robbers. 
1873 Whitney Orient. Stud. 122 The extremists of the 
German school. 

t Extremite. Obs. rarc~ l . [f. as prec. + 
-iTE.] -Extremist. 

1546 Gardiner Decl. Art. Joye p. xx, Folowynge the 
newe scoole of extremites, he denied all degrees 01 grace. 

Extremity* (ekstre*mfti). Forms: q-Gextre- 
mite(o, ex(s)tremyte(e, G-7 extreamitie, -ty. 


- extremity, [ad. F. extremite , ad. L. extremi - 
tat' cm, i. ext remits (see Extreme a.).] 

1 . The extreme or terminal point or portion of 
anything ; the very end. 

CX400 Lanf rands Cirurg. 155 pe round extremite of Jus 
boon. 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. lxxi. 413 Branches, .hauing 
at their extremities or endes certayne whites. 1607 Shaks. 
Tinton tv. iii. 301 The middle of Humanity thou neuer 
knewest, but the extremitie of both ends. 1657 S. Purchas 
Pol. Flying- his. 204 The extremities of their wings are 
blunt. x66i Boyle Style of Script. 75 In the Mariner’s 
Compasse, the Needle's extremity, though [etc.]. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron . I. 47 From these Extremities F, D, draw 
the very small right Lines FE t DC. t8z8 Stark Elern . 
Nat. Hist. II. 296 Antennas thickening towards their ex- 
tremity. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk Extremities , the 
stem and stern posts of a ship. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lin - 
disf. 81 At the extremity of the east end is a mausoleum. 

b. pi. The uttermost parts of the body ; the 
hands and feet. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 17 He schal waische al his body 
and his extremytees wij» brennynge watir ofte tymes. .1707 
Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 438 Cold in the Extremities. 
1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 112 His heads are ill-set on; 
his extremities incorrectly touched. i8cq ABERNETHY^’urg'. 
Observ. 185 His extremities were cold. His feet were put into 
hot water. 1870 Emerson Soc. «$• So lit., Courage Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 109 Bodily pain is.. seated usually in the skin 
and the extremities. 

q* 2 . The two things which are at the extreme 
ends of a scale ; the ‘ extremes ’ as opposed to the 
‘ mean \ Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 336 Vorschip Extremyteis has 
twa ; Fule-hardyment . . And . .cowardiss.. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
6528 Richesse and mendicitees Ben clepid two extremytees. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/3 Thextremytees of Justyce 
ben cruelte and defaulte. 1598 Barcklcy Pelic. Man {1631) 
620 The extremities of estates, specially the highest, are more 
subject to those things, .than the meane estates. 

3 . The extreme or utmost degree, that which 
reaches the utmost point, f Also in phrases fit, to 
{an, the, that ) extremity. Obs. = Extreme sb. 4. 

j 543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII , c. 12 The kynge . . is forced . . 
to prosecute his saide ennemies, with the sworde to the ex- 
tremitie of his power. 1552 Huloet, Extremitye of the 
lawe. Suntmutn /us. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 142 
Haplesse Egeon whom the fates haue markt To beare the 
^xtremitie of dire mishap. . ~ Mids. N. m. ii. 3 Which 
she must dote on, in extremitie. 1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. 
iii. U 7 ° 2 ) 23 Having none of them to suffer extremities 
of Penury and Want. 1653 W altos Angler 1. xvii. §5 In 
Derbyshire, .the waters, .clear to an extremity. 1692 Dry- 
den Cleomcnes Pref., Farce, the Extremitie of bad Poetry. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (Reprint) 41 The weather was hot to 
the Extremity. 1722 — Plague (1756) 173 It was encreased 
to such a frightful extremity. 177 6 Gibbon Decl. # F. X. 
xxiv. 708 The last extremities of thirst and hunger. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr.J. 449 note. No more violent extremity 
of sin. .can be described. 

f b. The utmost penalty. Obs. 

1591 R. Turnbull St. James 103 Before the iudgement 
seates. .they will haue the extremitie of them. 

t 4 . Extreme or inordinate intensity or violence 
(of passion, action, suffering, labour, etc.) ; an in- 
stance of this ; a violent outburst. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. Ii,. Great extremyte Of fervent 
love. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 38 With equall measure 
she did moderate The strong extremities of their outrage. 
1596 Edward III , hi. i. 35 When the exhalations of the air 
Break in extremity of lightning flash. 1621 Bp. Hall 
Heaven upon Earth § 4 An vnwonted extremitie of the blow 
shall fetch blood. X63Z J. .Hayward tr. BiondCs Eromcna 
20 The Admiral!.. burst. .into an extremitie of weeping. 
1669 Marvell Corr. cxxix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 293 Having the 
favor to sit by reason of his extremity of the gout, 
b. Extreme stress or severity (of weather). 

1664 Evelyn Hal. Hort. (1729) 197 AH such Extremities 
of Weather. 1692 Luttrell Brief. Rcl. (*857) II. 348 The 
extremity of the weather, .prevented it. 1716-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett. I. xxi. 65 It is now the very extremity 
of the winter here. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 75 
The extremity of the weather. 

*t* 5 . Extravagance in opinion, behaviour, or ex- 
penditure ; an instance of this. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. PI. Anrel. (1546) I vb, Ye 
women are so extreme in all headlong extremitees. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 169 If I . . shew no colour for my 
extremity : Let me . . be your Table-sport. 1642 Fuller 
Holy Prof. St. 11. ix. 86 Many notorious for extremities 
may find favourers to preferre them. 1709 Strype Attn. 
Ref. I.xlvi. 505 This extremity in apparel, .tended to the 
confusion of the degrees of all estates. 1712 Steele Spect. 
No. 426 ? 4 All the Extremities of Houshold Expence. 
f 6. Extreme severity or rigour. Obs. 

35. . Hours of Virgin 100 Entreating me w* h like ex- 
tremitie As if I were Thy mortall enemie. 1580 Baret 
A Iv. E 505 To vse extreamitie . . lure suvimo agere. 
XS90 Shaks. Coni. Ey. v. i. 307 Oh times extremity ! 
Hast thou so crack'd and , splitted my poore tongue 
[etc.]. 1639 Massinger Unuat. Combat. 1. i. Bivb, We 
sit ingag’d to censure him with all Extremitie and rigour. 

7 . A condition of extreme urgency or need ; the 
utmost point of adversity, embarrassment, or suf- 
fering. Phrases, To \ bring, drive, t put, reduce 
to {the last ) extremity or extremities. Ifpon an 
extremity : on an emergency. 

t: 1425 Hoccleve Minor P. i. (1892^ 208 Inswich an hotires 
extrenutee. c 1542 TJdall in Ellis Orig Lett. (1843) 3 Con- 
sidre in what extremitee and distresse 1 am constitute. 1560 
A. L. tr. Calvin’s Foure Semi. Songc Ezech. iv. Sometimes 
thei are brought to such extremitie that onles they digge 
the earth . .they haue not a droppe of water to drinke. *£97 
Mobley Jntrod. Plus, si He vsed it vpon an extremity. 


1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 597 A Serpent was the first 
original of all his extremities. i68x Dryden Abs. §■ Achit, 
159 A daring Pilot in Extremity, a 1691 Flavel Sea-De- 
li vera n ccs W ks . 1731 II. 608 We knew that man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity. 1719 De JFoe Crusoe I. viii. 130, 
I was not driven to any extremities for food. 1781 Gib- 
bon Decl. F. III. 165 Florence was reduced to the last 
extremity. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 95 Driven to 
extremity. 

b. ( To resist, etc.) to the last extremity : to the 
death, f To expect the extremity : to be prepared 
for the worst or for death. 

1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1969/2 The Besieged.. seem resolved 
to expect the Extremity. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits , Aris- 
tocracy Wks. (Bohn) II. 80 The English tenant would defend 
his lord to the last extremity. 

8. A person’s last moments ; the 1 article of 
death’, arch. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xiii. lxxvi. (1612) 315 Yea.. in 
extremeties, thou touchest on his name, a 1628 Preston 
New Covt. (16341 100 At the day of death, at the time of ex- 
tremity. 1753 N. Torriano Gang r. Sore Throat 51 Many 
Children sick of this Disease, to whom I could give no Help, 
being not called till the very Extremity. 1838 James Louis 
XIV, III. i. 14 Letters from Maznrin announcing that the 
King was at extremity. 3863 Sala Last Crusader 218 
Saint Louis, .being in extremities, .receives extreme unction. 

9. An extreme measure; the utmost point of 
severity or desperation. Chiefly in pt. 

1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat. 11. i, Look, therefore, for 
extremities .. I will .. kill thee As a serpent swollen with 
poison. *734 tr . RolluCs Anc.Hist. (1827) VIII. xix. ix. 250 
Urge me to extremities. i86z Ld. Brougham Brit, Const. 
xii. 165 In case matters were pushed to the extremity of 
a civil war. Ibid. xv. 234 The extremities to which the 
leaders went against the King. 1890 Sat. Rev. 19 Apr. 
483/1 Putting him up as if to be shot, knowing all the while 
that he could not legally proceed to extremity. 

10. The quality of being extreme (in the current 
senses of the adj.) ; extremeness. Somewhat rare. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 555 The extremity of the 
danger drewSancroft forth from his palace. ^ 1861 Tulloch 
Eng. Purit . 99 The very extremity of their views gave them 
strength. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xvii. 328 This 
exact description.. required by the very extremity of its 
destruction. 

Extricable (e’kstrikab’l), a. [f. L. exlnca-re : 
see next and -able.] That may or can be extri- 
cated. t a. That may be unravelled or solved 
{obs.). b. That may be set free or got out. 

a. 1623-6 in Cockeram. X678 Cudworth Intel l. Syst. 
863 Some Difficulty, not easily Extricable by us., ax 7x1 
Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 III. 274 With Diabolic Eden 
them [the Labyrinth, Catacombs, etc.] compare, They 
regular, and extricable are. 

b. a 1794 Sir W. Jones Select Ind. Plants § 28 Germ. . 
scarce extricable from the calyx enclosing and grasping it. 
1853 Miss E. S. Sheppard Ch. Auchester I. ir When deftly 
handled, [it] had still some delights extricable. 

Extricate (e*kstrik^t), v. [f. L. extrJcdt - 
ppl. stem of extrJcdre to disentangle, f. ex- (see 
Ex- pref.1)+tricx perplexities.] 

1. traus. To unravel (what is tangled) ; fig- to 
clear of intricacies or perplexities. Now rare. . 

16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 384 Neither do I see any Ciuilian 
able to extricat it enough.cleanly. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. 
Plan. 1. i. 40 This . . extricateth that Question which hath 
so troubled the World. 1678 Cudworth I tit ell. Syst. 350 
Thou extricatcst the involved threds of Fate. 1684 Ray 
Corr. (1848) 139 Extricating what is perplex and entangled. 
1849-50 Alison Hist, Europe III. xvii. § 14. 496 Some 
method of extricating public affairs. 

2. To disentangle (a person or thing) ; to disen- 
gage, set free from , out of (anything that entangles, 
a state of confinement, difficulty, or entangle- 
ment). 

a z6$i Donne in Select. (1840) 181 If we search farther into 
these points than the Scripture hath opened us a way, how 
shall we hope to. .extricate ourselues? 1654 True State 
Comttnv. 24 The sense of law could neuer have been extri- 
cated out of endless intanglements. 1665 R. Hooke PJtcro- 
graphia 37 .All the Springs of the several parts . . imme- 
diately extricate themselves and fly asunder every way. 
a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 12 A thicket, out of 
which he knows not how to extricate himself. 1794 Sul- 
livan Vic?t/ Nat. V. 388 Extricate yourselves from .preju- 
dice. 1863. Fr. A. Kemble Resid. Georgia 46 Having at 
length extricated myself from the group. 1866 Owen Anat. 
Vertebrates I.. xii. § 120. 635 The rest [of the development 
of the embryo] is completed and theyoungextricated in. .two 
months.. 1870 Disraeli Lothair vii, Lothair had promised 
to extricate his friend from his overwhelming difficulties. 

b. Chem. To liberate, disengage (gas, etc.) from 

a state of combination.. 

.1790 Keir in P/til. Trans. LXXX..365 The quantity of 
nitrous gas extricated during this action on the tin. 183“ 
T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 19 The atom of water may 
be extricated from the acid. 1875 Urc's Did . Arts I II . 557 
The carbonic acid and other offensive gases. . extricated. 

Hence Extricated ppl. a. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 29 If man which is but an impli- 
cated and mixt Agent, how much more God [may lord it], 
who is an extricated and free Agent? 

Extrication (ekstrik^-Jan). [n. of action f. 
L. ext rl care : see prec. and -ation.] 

1. The action of extricating or disentangling ; 
disentanglement from an involved situation, from 
difficulty or perplexity. 

X650 B. Discollintiniunt 45, I shall be allowed the fu" 
benefit of all the. .extrications, .that I.. can devise. 175® 
Joussos Rambler No. 62 ? 3 Too .. embarrassed to think 
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much on any thing but the means of extrication. 1854 Bright 
Sp. {1876) 275 A people whose extrication from ignorance 
and poverty can only be hoped for from the continuance of 
peace. 1854 H. Rogers Ess. (i860) II. 27 Immense is the 
difficulty attending the clear extrication and expression of 
truth in intellectual philosophy. 1856 Kane Arc t. Expl. I. 
xxvii. 361, I owed my extrication, .to a team-dog. 
b. Escape from the egg ; hatching. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I- 33 1 Young Turkies, 
after their Extrication from the shell, are very tender. 1866 
Owen Altai. Vertebrates I. xii. § 119. 623 After extrication, 
the tadpole rapidly grows. 

2 . Chetn. The action or process of setting free 
(an element, gas, etc.) from something containing 
it ; = Evolution 3. Now rare . 

a 1691 Boyle^ Producibleness Spirits n. iii, We may sup- 
pose it [acid spirit] to have been made rather by transmu- 
tation than extrication. 1790 Keir in Phil. Trails. LXXX. 
365 No extrication of gas appeared until [etc.]. 1800 Henry 
Epit. Cheat. {. 1808) 144 Heat and vapour .. accompanied . . 
with an extrication of light. 1811 Abernethy S/trg. JVks. 
I. 39 The extrication of inflammable air. 1856 W. A. Miller 
Elent. Chettt. n. ii. § 2S6 Chemical action attended with 
extrication of light and heat. 


• Extrinsic (ekstrrnsik), a. Forms i 6 ex- 
trynsyke, 7 extrinsique, 7-8 extrinsicke, 7- 
extrinsic. [ad. F. extrinslqne, ad. late L. ex- 
trinsec-us, adj. f. L. extrinsecus adv. ( outwardly f. 
exter outside + -in suffix of locality + seats prep, 
‘beside’, used as a suffix = Eng. -side, f. root of 
sequ-t to follow ; cf. altrinsccus , intrinseens , iitrin - 
seats. The ending has been assimilated to the 
suffix -ic.] Outward ; opposed to intrinsic. 

+ 1 . Situated on the outside ; exterior. Obs. rare. 
154 x R. Copland Guy dan's Quest. Chirurg One [skin] is 
extrynsyke or outforth. 

b. Pertaining to the outside ; external. 

1 7So Johnson Rambler No. 58 r 6 She disguises life in 
extrinsic ornaments. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude xm. Wks. 
(1888)327 Extrinsic differences, the outward marks Whereby 
society has parted man From man. 1824 Dibdin Ltbr. 
Comp. 765 Tne notes are worthy of its extrinsic splendour, 
f c. absol. (quasi-j^.). The external signs. Obs. 
a 1797 H. Walpole I\Iem. Geo. II (1847) III. iii. 49 He 
missed that affection, .which his virtues, .deserved ; for he 
wanted the extrinsic of merit. 

2 . Pertaining to an object in its external relations. 
Now rare. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 10 Christ in regard of his 
extrinsick nature is the Son of God. 1640 G. Watts tr. 
Bacon’s Adv. Leant, m. iv. 145 Astronomy exhibiteth the 
extrinsique Parts of Celestial Bodies, (namely the Number, 
Situation, Motion, and Periods of the starres). 1801 Knox 
in Knox $ J ebb's Corr. (1834) I. 18 To explain these, and 
similar passages, as if they referred, rather to a relative and 
extrinsic, than, .a real and internal change. 1867 Draper 
Attter. Civ. War III. 487 The Confederates suggested . . 
entering conjointly on some scheme of extrinsic policy, 
b. Anal. 

*87 1 Darwin Desc. Man I. i. 20 The extrinsic muscles 
which serve to move the whole external ear. 1884 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Extrinsic limb-muscles, those muscles which are at- 
tached in part to the trunk and in part to the limbs. 

3 . Lying outside, not included in, or forming 
part of, the object under consideration. Const, to, 
rarely + from. 

1666 South Serm. Tit. ii. (1715) I* x8x Any. -Discourse 
extrinsick to the Subject Matter and Design of the Text. 
1678R, Barclay Apol. Quakers xiii. § 4-.45S Things ex- 
trmsick from, and unnecessary to, the main matter. 1715 
Chryne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. 144 A Principle quite ex- 
jnnsick to Matter. x8x8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872)111. 428 
The reality of universal ideas, considered as extrinsic to the 
human mind. 1861 W. Bell Did. Law Scot. 376/1 Ex- 
trinsic.. .Applied to evidence, .beyond that afforded by the. 
deed or document under consideration. axS66 J. Gkote 
Eth.Fragm, 21.(2876)36 Authority emanatingfrom the public 
and extrinsic to the individual. 

b. Of a cause or influence : Operating from 
without, external, extraneous. 

*813 Sherley Trav. Persia 52 The King began to thinke 
himselfe. .established . .both from intrinsicke and extrinsicke 
dangers. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. i. (1700) 26 God is. .just. . 
not by an extrinsick Necessity, .but by an Intrinsick Ne- 
cessity. 1819 W. Lawrence Comp. Aunt. (1822) 73 Some 
extrinsic aid. 1878 Foster Phys. iii. 1- 394 A superficial 
cell which alone is subject to extrinsic stimuli. 

4 . Due to external circumstances; not inherent 
or essential ; accessory, adventitious. 

1622 Malynes Arc. Law-Mcrch. 415 The true value of 
mo neys ! according to their intrinsicke weight and finenesse, 
and their extrinsicke valuation. 1675 Wilkins Nat. Ecug ■ 
! >. Vi. 364 The Royal stamp upon any- .Metal may be suffi- 
cient to give it an extrinsick value, .but it cannot give an 
wtrinsick value. 1725 Watts Logic 1. ii*. § 4 Extrinsic 
modes are such as arise from something that is not the sub- 
'll 1 or su hstance itself. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 60 T 12 
not to be known from one another but by extrinsicand casual 
circumstances. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. II. v. 105 Without any 
extrinsic advantages of birth. 1875 Stubbs Const . Hist. 
JU. xxi. 6t 2 _The ages in which they would work., with 
e 'j e ^f xt rin s ic incumbrances. .. 

t b. Pertaining to what is adventitious. Ops. 

1680 Morden Geog.Red. (1685) 261 The outward Form 
or Character of the Prince or State [is observable] for the 
extrinsick Knowledg of Money. 

Extrinsical (ekstrrnsikal), a- and sb. ^>ow 

rare - Forms: 6-9 extrinsecal(l, 6-7 extrinsi- 
call, 7- 1) extrinsical, [f. as prec. + -al.] 

A. adj. 

= Extrinsic i. 


*594 Blundevil xsxerc. Iii. i. ix. 292 These two circles 
having respect to a materiall Sphearc, are said to be ex- 
trinsical! or outward. 1609 Douland Omith. Microl. 44 
Extrinsicall [signesjare those, .which doe outwardly present 
themselues. 1645 Rutherford Tryal Tri. Faith (1845) 

03 -there is camosity on the ear-drum. This is extrinsical. 

b. —Extrinsic i b. 

15S0 G. Harvey 3 Proper Lett. 14 That ..skill I have in 
extnnsicall & Intnnsecall physiognomic. 

2. = Extrinsic 2. 

. l'* Ess. Pol. <5- M or. 55 Due consideration must 

be had of those things . . though of themselves, and without 
extnnsecall relation, they be neverso laudable. 1693 Leigh- 
ton Comm. 1 Pet. (1850) I. 24 This our adoption is not a 
mere extrinsical denomination, as is adoption amongst men. 

0. «= Extrinsic 3. 

. i^A^^KiLKiusMath. Magick n. 1.(1648)146 Something which 
is exfcrinsecall unto/heir own frame. 1651 W. G. tr. Cowcl's 
Inst. 193 The condition, .that the Rent shall be paid in any 
extnnsecall place, a 1797 Burke Hints Ess. Drama Wks. 
1812 V. 425 The other [the order of things] is as it were 
foreign and extrinsecal. 18 70 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 
1. 84 Shakespeare . . projected himself in his own creations ; 
but those creations never became . . so objective, or, as they 
used to say, extrinsical, to him, so as [etc.]. 

b. = Extrinsic 3 b. 

x 57 8 Banister Hist. Man 1. 24 Safetie . . from outward, 
and exlrinsicall anoyaunce. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1. i. 

4 Diverse other extrinsecall causes of diseases. 1644 Dicby 
Nat. Bodies x. {1658) 94 The motion of every body followeth 
the percussion of extrinsecal^ Agents. 1718 J. Chamberlayne 
Relig. Philos. < 1730) II. xxti. §36 Some other extrinsical 
Impediment. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will in. i. 138 One of 
our Fellow Creatures who did us Good .. from meer Com- 
pulsion, or extrinsecal Necessity. 

4. «= Extrinsic 4. 

1593 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 62 Of such extrinsecall 
things, .would I not willingly vaunt. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. 11. xi. 154 All else that is to be considered concern- 
ing prayer is extrinsecall, and accidental! to it. 1690 Boyle 
Chr. * Virtuoso 1. 04 One Circumstance . . may seem more 
Extrinsecal than tnose hitherto mentioned. 

+ B. sb. Something that is extrinsic. 

1622-62 Heylin Cosntogr. 1. (1682) 257 These extrinsecals 
of Religion. 1659 — Antmadv. in Fuller s Appeal (1840) 319 
The first, .is a mere extrinsecal. 


Extrinsic ality (ekstrinsikarUti). [f. prec. 
+ -ITT.] The state of being extrinsical. 

1852 in Roget Thesaurus 6. i860 in Worcester ; and in 
later Diets. 

Extrinsically (ekstrinsikali), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -lt *.] In an extrinsic manner; ton the 
exterior ; f ™ outward behaviour ; with respect to 
outward qualities or external relations ; so as to 
be outside or distinct from the object under con- 
sideration ; from an external source, by external 
influence ; unessentially, adventitiously. 

1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher, iv. iv. 61 They [witches] 
hurt extrinseeallie with images, hearbs, &c. 1613 J. Salkeld 
Treat. Angels 39 An Angell is said to assume a body, because 
hee is onely extrinsecally united unto it. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. pref., He will extrinsecally shape ..his 
actions according to that outward Rule. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivals Iron Age 148 The Princes, .lamented him ex- 
trinsecally; but were, .glad enough, to be rid of such a Con- 
querour. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. \. xi. 26 
According to the Longitude of the Colon, there are ex- 
trinsecally observed certain fat Appendices. 1675 M. Clif- 
ford Hum. Reason in Phenix (1708) II. 545 A Vision or 
Revelation extrinsecally coming into their Souls. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vn. iii. 320 Time ..is ex- 
trinsically connoted. 1858 Gladstone Homer II. 11. 167 I he 
idea of spiritual danger to man through guile tempting him 
extrinsically hut inwardly, entirely disappears. 

Estrinsicalness (ekstrrnsikalnes). _ [f. as 
prec. x -ness.] The state of being extrinsical. 

1727-36 in Bailey ; and in modern Diets. 

tExtri-Hsicate, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 
-secate. [f. L. exlrinsec-us (see Extrinsic) + 
-ate 4.1 = Extrinsic 2. 

1600 Dr. Dodypoll if. iii- in BulJen O. PL (1884) III. 122 
Dreames. .Which nature doth not forme of her owne power 
But are extrinsecate. 

Extrinsicate (ekstri-nsike't), v. rare. Also 
7 extrinsecate. [f. as prec. + -ate 3] trims. io 
exhibit outwardly ; to express. 

164s City Alarum 19 To extrinsecate my selfe more 
plainely, this opinion is spawned by «naraiK* ’ f r 
Sition. 1887 Workman tr. Bianclus Dnord. Lciug. m 
A lien. « Neurol. VIII. «} The idea cannot be extnnstcated 
either in spoken words or in writing. 

Extl’O-. a quasi-Lat. prefix, with the sense out- 
wards an alteration of L. extra outside, after the 
analogy of L. intro inwards, compared with ultra 
inside; cf. also L. contra- (see Coktkoveet) It 
occurs only in words formed after the model ^of. 
and by way of antithesis to, similar compounds ot 

"Extroduction (ckstredirkjan). [f. Extbo- 
tref. + L. ductidn-cm drawing, leading , cf. intro- 
ditclitm. ] ‘A drawing out or extraction {Syd. 

^Estroitive (ekstro» itiv), a. rare. [f. Exteo- 

tref. + L. it- PP>- st™ of ,re *° g.° * E ’ f " 

1 Directed to external objects. 
tmroitive.y f *8-'6) 1 1. Ill Women . . feel less 

1834 ^^*”*L horr e nC e of moral evil in and for itself, and 

Cloths onward consequences. ..heir natures be.ng al- 

most wholly extroitive. 


t Extromi-ssion. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. as next ; cf. intromission .J The action of send- 
ing out or forth. 

1622 Stillincfl. Orig. Sacr. m. ii. § 2 (ed. 3)424 Not by 
an extromission of rays of Knowledge but by an intromis- 
sion of [etc.]. 

t Extromrt, v. Obs. [f. Extro- + L. mitt- 
erc to send.] trails. To send or throw out. 

121711 Ken Hyvtnothco V oet. Wks. 1721 III. 36 Satan 
with Looks, which extromitted Spite. Ibid. 267 Eyes, .ex- 
tromitting lustful Flame. * 

Extrophy, van of Exstrophy. 

Extropical (ekstrp-pikal), a. [f. Ex- pref + 
Tropic + -al.] = Extra-tropical \ see Extra- 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iii. § 169 In the ex-tropical 
regions of the South. 

Extrorsal (ekstqrisal), a. Bot. [f. next -f -al.] 
= next. 1842 in Brande, 1846 in Worcester. 
Extrorse (ekstr/us), a. Bot. [a. F. cxirorse, 
f. L. extrors-ies in an outward direction, f. extra 
adv. (see Extra) + versus towards.] (See quots.). 

1858 Gray Bot. Text-bk . v. § 6. 282 When the anther looks 
away from the pistils and towards the petals, .it is said to be 
extrorse, or turned outwards. 1870 Bentley Bot. 239 The 
anther is said to be extrorse. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 557 
The anthers open inwards towards the gyn£Eceum(introrse', 
or outwards (extrorse). 

Extrorsely (ekstqrjsli), adv. Bot. rare- 1 . 
[f. prec. + -ly -.] In an extrorse manner. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 241 Gentiana . . anthers de- 
hiscing extrorsely. 

Extroversion (ekstnivoujan). [n. of action 
f. as next; cf. introversion. Mod.F. has extrover- 
sion in sense 2 : see Extra version.] The action of 
turning, or the condition of being turned, outwards. 
+ L In the language of mysticism (see quots.). 
1656^-81 Blount Glossogr., Extroversion . . in mystical 
Divinity.. a scattering or distracting one’s thoughts upon 
exterior objects. 1788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI. 451 The 
turning of the eye of the mind from him [Christ] to outward 
things they [the Mystics] call Extroversion, 

2 . Path. The condition of being turned inside 
out ; esp. applied to a malformation of the bladder ; 
= Exstrophy. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 391/1 In extroversion of the 
bladder the anterior part of this organ is more or less com- 
pletely wanting. 

Extrovert (ekstrov5-.it), v. rare. [f. Extro- 
pref. + L. vert-ere to turn. Cf. introvert-, see Ex- 
tkayert.] trans. To turn or thrust outwards (a 
material object) ; to give an outward direction to 
(thought). 

1671 J. Webster Mctallogr. xii. 197 The external and 
combustible Sulphur, .is. .protruded and extroverted. 1804 
Knox& Jebb Corr. 1 . 102 Every idea that could, even by 
possibility, extrovert the thought. 

Extruct, -ion, -ive, -or : see Exstruct, etc. 
Extrude (eksti77-d', v. [ad. L. extrud-fre, f. 
ex- out + triidere to thrust.] 

1 . trans. To thrust (a person) out or forth ; to 
urge or force out ; to expel. Const, from , f out 
of, and + with double obj. by omission of from. 

a. with obj. a person. 

1570 Levins Mamp. 183T0 Extrude, ex trudere. 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng. iv. xxiii. (1612) 110 Let not a Traytors 
perjured Sonne extrude us from our right. _i6ox B, Jonson 
Poetaster hi. i, Say he should extrude me his house to-day. 
1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. iv. (1626) 72 Others, that all 
is possible, conclude, To true-styl’d Gods : but, Bacchus 
they extrude. 1795 Wythe Decis. Virginia 49 From which 
any man with a military warrant mjght extrude the pro- 
prietor. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rcv.x. ii r> Your Third Estate 
shall suddenly see itself extruded from its Hall. 

b. with obj. a material thing ; in mod. use csp. 
to exclude (an embryo, ova, etc.). Also occas. with 
sense 1 to protrude out 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 78 The like also some do 
attempt by deuises and subtile secretes to extrude theyr con- 
ceptions. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 120 The Riuer. .bnngiDg 
down earth with his deluges, and extruding the sea by little 
and little. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 770 The bloud from the 
heart.. is again extruded. 1786 Ibid. LXXVI. 161 The 
animal, .easily contrives to extrude itself. 1836 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 700/2 The number of eggs extruded by each indi- 
vidual is very great. 1848 Clough Amours de Voy. in. gr 
Ye. .extrude from the ocean your helpless faces. 1870 Rol- 
i.eston Anbn. Life Introd. 47 The embryos are extruded 
from the uterine cavities. 

c. with an immaterial thing as obj. 

1598 Yong Diana 137 All hate shall be extruded. 1629 T. 
Hawkins Elegy in Sir 7 - Beaumottfs Eosworth F. 7 Loose 
Humous vent, and Ballad- Line extrude, a 1745 Swift Char . 
P—tcM—h . Wit .. was extruded from his head to make, 
room for other men’s thoughts. 1856 Faber Creator 4- 
Creature 1. L fi886) 8 The idea of God . . is . . extruded . . 
by the press of matter. 1869 M. Arnold Cult . 4* A it. {1882) 
p. xxx‘11, Presbyterianism was only extruded gradually. 

2 . intr. for ref. To protrude out. rare. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 670 It may be made to extrude by a 
little pressure. x86s ‘ Umbra ’ Trav. 18 The great fount, 
the basin of which . . extrudes like a large boil from the. 
plain. 

Hence Extnrded ppl . a. 

1687 Assur. Abb. Lands 43 The Canons of the Church . . 
were no ways questioned by the extruded, a 1761 Law 
tr. Behmeit's Myst. Magnum xvii. (1772)71 In the Stead 
and Place of extruded Lucifer. 1875 Buckland Log-bk. no 
With open mouth and extruded tonguei 1881 Blackie Lay 
Serm. 1. 55 An extruded cat moans woefully. 
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Extru-mpery, adv. Also 6 extrumpere. [A 
humorous perversion of Extempore adv. 3 = Ex- 
tempore adv., with allusion to Trumpery. 

1583 Stakyhurst /Ends Ded. (Arb.) 8 Cerleyn piid verses 
clowted vp extrumpere. 1589 Nashe M's Months winds 
14 Such praiers only as themselues make Ex trumperie. 
Extmsile (ekstrw’sil), a. rare. [f. L. cxirus- 
ppl. stem of extnuiere (see Extrude) + -ile.] 
Capable of being thrnst forth. 

1849 Johnston in Proc. Bcnv. Nat. Club II. 364 The apex 
is. - furnished with a very long extrusile. .stylette. 
Extrusion (ekstnFgon). Also 6 extrution. 
[f. as if ad. L. * exlrusion-em, n. of action f. ex~ 
trudere : see Extrude.] The action of extruding 
or thrusting out ; the fact of being extruded. 

1- In physical sense : a. The action of pushing 
out ; expulsion by mechanical force, b. Protru- 
sion from within an envelope ; the putting forth 
(e.g. of a bud or branch, an eruption, etc.). 

3638 W. R[a\yleyJ tr. Bacon's Life <5 * Death 84 In all 
Alimentation, or Nourishment, there is a two-fold Action ; 
Extrusion, and Attraction. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 
30 A violent depression of some parts of the earth, and an 
extrusion and elevation of others. 1839 Murchison Silur. 
Syst. x. xxxii. 436 This extrusion had been brought about 
by a succession of small upcasts. 3875 H. C. Wood Thera, jb. 
11879) 66 The extrusion of white blood-cells in the frog’s 
mesentery, 

2. Expulsion by violent or rigorous measures 
from an abode, place, position of privilege, etc. 

3540 Wyatt Let. to Cromwell Wks. 1816 II. 394 The 
treaties shall be followed to the extrusion from all their 
dominions. 1593 Tell-Trothe's N. V. Gift 37 An vnkind 
extrution .. of her out of dores. 1650 R. Hollingworth 
Exerc. cone. Usvrped Pcnvers 11 Meer forcible extrusion 
deprives not any lawfull Magistrate of his ri^ht. 3736 S. 
S leech in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 365 An unjust. .Extru- 
sion from his College. 1780 Johnson L. P. % Congreve Wks. 
III.. 163 Upon the extrusion of the Whigs, some inter- 
cession was used lest Congreve should be displaced. 1875 
Merivale Gen. Hist. Rome Ixxix. (1877) 675 The extrusion 
of the people from the interior of the city. 3885 Manch . 
Exam. 10 Mar. 5/2 The extrusion of the hereditary prin- 
ciple. 

Extrusive (ekstr??siv), a. [f. L. extrus- ppl. 
stem of extrudere to Extrude + -ive.] a. Tend- 
ing to extrude or thrust outwards, b. Resulting 
from or characterized by extrusion. C. Capable 
of being protruded. 

1816 Keating e Trav. (1817) II. 24 These hills are not. . 
the extrusive edges of strata, but rather elevated table 
land. 3848 Johnston in Proc. Bcrw. Nat. Club II. 307 
The shafts are extrusive, being pushed out like a telescope. 
3886 Proctor in igth Cent. May 693 The immense extru- 
sive power of the volcanoes of the tertiary era. 

Extrnsory (ekstr«-s3ri), a. [f. as prec. + -oar.] 
That extrudes or thrusts out. 

In some mod. Diets. 

1 Extuberance (ekstiw'berans'). ? Obs. [f. 
Extuberant: see -axce.] a. The quality or 
condition of being extuberant. b. concr. Some- 
thing that swells out or up ; a swelling, projection, 
protuberance, lit. and fig. Also collect, in sing. 

3607 Walkington Opt. Glass 222 The internal! hollowes 
of the extuberances of our artery. 2626 Chapman Homers 
Hymns Epik, All is extuberance and excretion all, That 
you your ornaments and glories call. 1786 Phil \ Trans. 
LXXVI. 9 The least degree of extuberance in the surface 
of the metal. 3802 Paley Nat. Theol. viii. § 2 (1819) 1 04 
The concave recess of the bone formed by the extuberances 
on each side. 

t Extuberancy. Ohs. [f. Extuberant : see 
-ANCY.] —prec, 

1634.T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. v. vii.(i678) xxi On 
each side they have an extuberancy. 1646 J. Gregory Notes 
4 * Obs. (1650) 114 [The dry land appeared] not. .so precisely 
globous as before. But recompenced with an extuberancy 
of Hits and Mountaines. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 383 
Take off the Irregularities or Extuberancies. 

Extuberant (ekstiw*berant), a. Now rare . 
[ad. L. extuberant-em , pr. pple. of extuberare to 
swell out, f. ex- out + tuber a swelling.] Swelling 
or standing out, protuberant. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The Orifices [of the ven- 
tricle] towardes the interiour partes, obtaine a swelled, or 
more extuberant part like a circle. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes iv. viii. 223 shaking her extuberant and reverst lips. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 216 Scrapes off the extuberant 
Mettle. . 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 197 A substance., 
which. .»n time becomes so extuberant as to deform the face 
of the walls. 38x9 in Todd ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Extu*berate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. ext li- 
beral- ppl. stem of extuberare (see prec.).] a. 
intr. To swell out or up. b. trans. * To make to 
swell * (Blount Glossogr.). 

3623-6 Cockeram, Extuberate , to swell like the sea. 1658 
Rowland Moufefs Theat. Ins. 976 Two cornicles .. near 
which the. forepart of the head doth a little extuberate. 
1692-373* in Coles. 3721-1800 in Bailey. 

Hence fExtu'berated ppl. a. Also fig. fEx- 
tu 'berating ppl. a., protuberant. 

*7*7-36 Bailey, Extuberated \ swelling into knobs or 
knots. 3634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. m. xi. (1678) 
63 (The abdominal muscles] are situate in the eminentest 
or extuberating region of the belly. 1737 G. Smith Cur. 

X. iv. 547 Rising here and there with extuberating 
Hills and Mon tain*. 1768 Life Advent, of Sir Barth . 
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SapshttU II. 51 An extuberated proof of her singular affec- 
tion for young Romeo. 

f Extub era'tion. Obs. [ad. L. extiiberdtidn- 
em, n. of action f. extuberare (see prec.).] concr. 
Something that swells out, or up ; protuberance. 

163$ Ckooke Body of Man 752 The . . same Teate-Iike 
extuberation or Mamillary processe. 3663 Faringdon 
Seim. (1672) II. 632 Excrescences and extuberations to be 
lopped off and abated. 1723-1806 in Bailey. 

f Extu’beric, a. Obs. [f. Extuber-ant -f- -rc.] 
Swelling out, projecting. 

3703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 230 The Iron. Pin. .will resist 
the extuberick parts of the Edge of the Guide. 

f Extu*be*ous, a. Obs.-° [f. Extuber-ant + 
-ous.] Swelling out, protuberant. Hence f Extu*- 
berousness. 

3706 PHiLLirs (ed. Kersey) Exluberous , swelling forth or 
bunching out. 1723-1800 in Bailey. 27*7-36 Bailey, Ex* 
tuberousness , the swelling or bunching out in the body. 
3775 in Ash. 

Extue, obs. form of Eschew v. 1 
Extume'Scence. [a- F. extumescence , f. L. 
extumescent’On , pr. pple. of extumeseere to begin 
to swell out, f. extumere , f. ex- out + tumere to 
swell.] A swelling out or up. 

3613 Cotgr., Extumescence , an extumescence, a swelling, 
a rising vp. 1656-81 in Blount Glossogr. 1721-2800 in 
Bailey. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

f Extume*scency. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. as prec. : 
see -ency.J = prec. 

3684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vni. 294 Lest, .these Bowels 
should be incited to tetaneous extumescencies. 

Extund (ekstirnd), v. [f. L. ex tund-ere, f. ex- 
out + tundcre to beat.] trans. To beat or hammer 
out ; only fig. 

1620 W. Folkingham Art of Survey To Rdr. 3 To ex- 
tunde and beat-out ibis true Proportion, I obserue the 
Circumstances protected. Ibid. it. iv. 52 Mensuration is 
conue.rsant in extunding the lineall extentions of longitudes. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1890 Pall Mall G. 16 May 4/2 
Leaders. .have to be extunded sometimes in.. haste. 

t Extu'rb, v. Obs . [ad. L. exturb-are, f. ex- 
out + turbare to disturb, f. turba tumult.] trans. 
To hustle out, get rid of. 

1625 Sir G. Buck yd Univ. of Eng xii. in Stow's Citron. 
973/2 All these noble Tenantes and occupants were thus 
exturbed,. dead, and gon. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. 
Astral, xi. 241 That one point of exturbing Esau, and of 
his inheritance set aside. 

fExtypal, a. Obs. Variant of Ectypab. 

2678 Cudwortu Intell. Syst. 1. Hi. 252 Two worlds — the 
one archetypal, the other extypal. 

Exuberance (egziw'berans). [a. F. exuber- 
ance, ad. L. exuber'antia , n. of state f. exiiberdre : 
see Exuberant and -ance.] 

1. The quality or condition of being exuberant ; 
abundant productiveness ; luxuriance of growth ; 
overflowing fullness (of joy, health, etc.). 

1664 Evelyn /Cal. Hort. (1729) 392 Repress the common 
Exuberance of the leading and middle shoots. 2695 Wood- 
ward Nat. Hist. Earth n. (2723) 228 The primitive Exu- 
berance of the Earth was lessen’d. 2823 Scott Quentin 
D. ii, A happy exuberance of animal spirits. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. 11. (2873) 557 A sweet guileless child, playing 
in the exuberance of its happiness. 1882 A. W. Ward 
Dickens iii. 58 Nothing is wanting, .to attest the exuberance 
of its authors genius.' 

b. Copiousness or redundance of expression. 

2717 Garth tr. Ovids Met. Pref., In his similes that 
exuberance is avoided. 2738 Johnson Idler No. 36 r 6 
The man of exuberance and copiousness. 3847 Grote 
Greece (1862) III. xxix. 69 His exuberance astonishes us. 
f c. A fault or error of excess. Obs. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones in. v, That the different ex- 
uberances of these gentlemen, would correct their different 
imperfections.. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat . Soc . Wks. I. 30 
Allowing me m my exuberance one way, for my deficiencies 
in the other. 

d. An extravagance, excessive outburst. 

1841 D’Israeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 619 His generous im- 
pulses burst into the wild exuberances of the reveries of 
astrology. 2875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 121 The criticism 
on his own doctrine. .has. .been considered, .an exuberance 
of the metaphysical imagination. 

2. An overflowing amount or quantity ; a super- 
abundance. 

. *638 W. REawley] tr. Bacon's Life «$■ Death 373 Fatnesse 
is.. an Exuberance of Nourishment, above that which is 
voyded by Excrement. 1768 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 90 
There is an exuberance of fancy in him. 17S6 — Alts. <5- 
Lakes I. 237 An exuberance of water. 1868 E. P. Wright 
Ocean World iii. 65 An exuberance of life of which no 
other portion of the globe could give us any idea. 

+ b. ellipt. An abundance of good things, 
plenty. Obs. - 

1675 Cocker Morals 37 Exuberance is turn’d to Indigence. 
*75 * Johnson Rambler No. 10 5 P ir Many had great ex- 
uberance, and few confessed any want. 

+ 3. concr . An overflow; a luxuriant outgrowth; 
an excrescence, protuberance. Ohs. 

2665 Sir “ 1 . Herbert Trav. (1677) 220 Sulphur, or other 
n,.. cxu ' ,crances of Nature. 1687 J. Clanton Virginia in 
dJuI. Trans. XU. 349 Punk . . the inward Part of the 
Excrescence or Exuberance of an Oak. 2781 Johnson Lett, 
Mrs. Thrale 14 Apr., Kindness must be commonly the 
o X wi eran r c CQntent - *8*5 Waterton Wand. S. A mer. t. L 
89 They [the rooks] appear, .smooth, and their exuberances 
rounded off. 


Exuberancy (egzi;7’beransi). [ad. L. exu- 
berant la : see prec. and -ancy.] 

1. —Exuberance i, i b. 

2649 E. Marbury in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 1-2 
Which [praise] he expresseth in this exuberancy and re- 
dun dancy of holy oratory. 2650 B ulwe r A nthropomet. \ 79 
Cosmetiques . . contrived . . to restrain the exuberancy of 
over-grown Breasts, a 1722 Lisle Httsb. (1752) 277 The 
. exuberancy of its juice will make it knotty and sticky. 1843 
Marry at M. Violet xvii, The exuberancy of spirit., had 
deserted me. 

+ 2. = Exuberance 2. Obs. 

i6ix Coryat Crudities 256 The marvellous affluence and 
exuberancy of all things tending to the sustentation of man’s 
life. 1762 tr. Bttsching's Syst. Geog. III. 6 it The levels 
yield an exuberancy of grain. 

f 3. cover. = Exuberance 3. Obs. 
a 1633 Austin Medit. (2635) 61 It was no Meteor; no fire- 
drake. .(Things which wise-men. .know to be Exuberancies 
of Nature). ' 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. vi. § 38 And some 
will censure this Digression for a Struma, or tedious Ex- 
uberancy. 

Exuberant (egzw*beranl), a. [ad. L. ex li- 
ber an t-ern, pr. pple. of exiiberdre, f. ex- (see’ Ex- 
pref.i) + iiberare to be fruitful, f. fiber fertile, con- 
nected with fiber udder. Cf. F. exuberant.] 

1. Luxuriantly feitile or prolific; abundantly 
productive. Also fig. 

1645 Evelyn Diary 29 Jan., Vines.. so exuberant that., 
one vine will Joade 5 mules with its grapes. 1 728 Morgan 
Algiers II. v. 313 A paltry Recompense for the exuberant 
Rhodes. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 12 The Earth 
has been so exuberant in the Production of this Metal. 
2788 W. Gilpin Ess. Prints 163 His fancy is exceedingly 
fruitful . . It is indeed too exuberant. 1854 Emerson Lett. 
Iff Soc. Aims, Poet, Imag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 168 We 
know Nature, and figure her exuberant. .in her fertility. 
1871 Rossetti Jenny Poems 109 Love’s exuberant hotbed. 

2. Growing luxuriantly ; produced in superabun- 
dance or excess. 

2513 Bradshaw St. Wcrburgt 1. 607 A pure perfyte plante 
.. Merveylous by growynge . . with dyuers proprytes, of 
grace exuberaunt. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort., A ugust (1679) 
22 Cleanse your vines from exuberant branches. 3796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (iygg) III. 583 Both . . 
may perish with hunger in the midst of our exuberant 
crops. 1848 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 99 Races bearing 
an exuberant growth of hair, a 3862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 
III. i. 9 An exuberant and therefore a restless popula- 
tion. 

U Misused for 1 superfluous \ 

2667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 157 An Exuberant Servant 
. .is better spared, than a Charity to one of these. 

3. Of a fountain, stream, etc. ; Overflowing. [Cf. 
Virg. fEn. vi 1. 465 exuberat awnis.] 

3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 595 He as it were an Ex- 
uberant Fountain, this as a Stream derived from him. 1686 
Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvi. 105 Even the Sextile . . is found 
at times to usher in exuberant Flouds. 1876 Blackie Songs 
Rclig. $ Life 18 Life’s exuberant sea. 

4. fig . a. Of affections, joyous emotions, bene- 
ficence, vitality, health, or their manifestations : 
Overflowing, abounding, 

1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xi, Such exuberant goodness as 
may justly ravish us to an amazement. i7xx Addisos Sped. 
No. 169 P 8 Such an exuberant Love to Mankind. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852)11. 616 An exuberant health without 
any judgment to guide it, will never make either a happy or 
a useful man. 1828 Macaulay Hallam Ess. 1854 1* 59 An 
age of exuberant zeal.. 1863 Kisglake Crimea (1876; I. vi, 
85 The English in their exuberant strength. 

b. Of persons, their actions or expressions : 
Effusive in display of feeling. Now more usnaUy, 
Abounding in health and spirits, overflowing with 

, delight. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vii. 13 1, I vnto you must be 
well exuberaunt. 1753 Johnson Adventurer No. 58 f 3 
Exuberant praise bestowed by others. 1813 W..H. Ireland 
Scribbleotttattia 48 He has been. .exuberant in his -enco- 
miums upon individuals, 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanors 
Viet, i, She seemed an animated, .exuberant creature. 2866 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 323 An exuberant letter from 
Charles Kingsley. 1874 Helps See. Press, xxv. 395 After 
exuberant demonstrations to me. . « • 

c. Of diction or composition : Copious, diffuse, 
lavish in ornament. 

1654 Fuller Ephemeris Pref. 6 Here may they obser\e 
the. variety of eloquence in severall persons, some laige, 
copious and exuberant. 17x5 Pope Iliad Pref. D ij b, Hts 
• Similes have .been thought too exuberant, and full of Circum- 
stances. 3863 Geo. Eliot Romola m. xxxviii, Exclamations 
of joy and wailing, mingled with exuberant narrative. 

d. Of wealth or stores : Overflowing, abundant. 
Of expenditure or display ; Lavish, profuse. 

3686 Goad Celest. Bodies hi. iv. 499 Our Collections are 
more exuberant than Stow’s. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
101 i* 4 My fortune being by no means exuberant. 37 £° 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 3842 II. 349 The exuberant dis- 
play of wealth in our shops. 3869 Lecky Europ. Mor. II* 

1. 99 The exuberant charities of the church. 

Exuberantly (egziri-bcrantli), adv. [f. ptec. 

+ -LY 2 .] In an exuberant manner or degree; 
over-plentifnlly ; with exuberance of growth, 
feeling, or language ; with exuberant delight. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 181 It. .sprouted out exuber- 
antly. 3695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vr. < 1723 >271 * h* 
Earth was very exuberantly beset with -Trees. - *781 J- 
Moore View Soc. lt. (1790) I, xxxv. 373 ‘The valley from 
this town -to Term is exuberantly fertile. 2782 V. Knox 
Ess. I. vii. 32 Those simple delights. ..which the poets have. . 
no less justly than exuberantly described ! 2822 Byron Let. 
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to Moore 8 Mar., It will make the man , .exuberantly happy. 
a 1853 Robertson* Scrm. Ser. iv. xxii. (1876) 265 Joy seems 
to be felt more exuberantly by men who have sinned much. 
1883 Scotsman 12 May 8/5 The alliance, .into which he and 
Principal Cairns entered so exuberantly. 

Exnberantness (egzuPberantnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The state of being exuberant. 

1727-36 in Bailey. 1775 in Ash. 

t Esm'berate, a. Obs. [ad. L. trxuberal-tts , 
pa. pple. of exuberare : see Exuberant.] Over- 
flowing, superabundant. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Graf e 17 The exuberate singu- 
larity in Merchants of all nations. 

Exuberate (egzi«*bereU), v. 5 pa. pple. exu- 
berate. [f. L. exuberat - ppl. stem of exuberare : 
see Exuberant.] 

1. intr . To be exuberant ; to abound, overflow. 
1623 Cockeram, Exuberate , to abound. 1648 Boyle 
Seraph. Love (1660) 59 That vast confluence and immensity 
that exuherates in God. 1656 [J. Serjeant] tr. T. Whites 
Peripatct. Instil* 420 Trees are thrown by Timber-men 
into water, least their native moisture should exuberate 
into rottennesse. <11672 Wood Life (1848) 36 Such 
tow’ring ebullitions do _ not exuberate in my Aganippe. 
1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. vii. iv. § 51. 328 Scarron was 
endowed with vast gaiety, which generally exuberated in 
buffoon jests. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. (1853) 159 One 
whose, .breast exuberated with human kindness. 

b. To exuberate into : to pass by exuberance of 
growth, develop into. To exuberate tnx to in- 
dulge in with exuberant feeling. 

17x6 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Dissert. Drama 2 Two 
of its [to. Ch. of England's] considerable Members exuberat- 
ing into that of Comprehenders. 1781 Johnson 20 Apr. in 
Boswell, He might have exuberated into an atheist. 1887 
M. B. Edwards Next of Kin I. v, She exuberated in the 
delicious, .sense of romance. 

1 2. trans. In Alchemy : ? To render fruitful 
(mercury, the alkahest). [Cf. class. L. exuberare 
to make fruitful.] 

1471 Ripley Conip. Alclt. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 126 Our 
Menstrue by labour exuberate. 1654 Ashmole Chym. Col- 
lect. 77 That Earth so mingled with Menstruous Matter, is 
called Argent vive, Exuberated, which gather speedily, and 
while it is new. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xii. 196 Those 
that know this will dismiss common Mercury from creating 
the Stone, or exuberating its humidity. 

Exuberation (egziffsber?* jan). rare- 1 , [ad. 
L. cxuberdlidn-em, n. of state f. exuberare : see 
Exuberant.] Exuberance of spirits ; excitement. 

1889 B. Whitby Awak. M. Fenwick II. x. 240 The men’s 
exuberation escaped them in shouts, .and peals of laughter. 

t ExTl/berous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Exuber-ant 
+ - 0 U 6 .] = Exuberant. 

1651 Fuller’s Abel Rediv., Gilpin 361 To set forth Th’ 
exuberous praises of brave Gilpin’s worth ? 

Exuccous,-etion, obs. ff.Exsuccous, -suction. 
Exucontian (ekswkp'ntian). Eccl. Also 9 
oxouc-, exukonlian. [f. Eccl. Gr. 1£ovk6v rt-os 
(f. out of + ovk not + out- ojv, gen. pi. of pr. pple. 
of efreu to be) + -an.] (See quots.) 

1844 tr. Socrates' Eccl. Hist. 11. xiv. 230 They [Arians] 
were also termed. .Exucontians by those at Antioch who 
embraced the orthodox faith. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 537 
[Arius said] 1 He is of a substance that once was not (e’f ovk 
ovtiov)' — hence the name of Exoucontians sometimes given 
to his followers. 1877 P. Smith in Diet. Chr. Blog. s. v. 
Arianism, The Arians were also called Exukontians. 
Exudate (e’kshftkit), sb. rare— 1 , [ad. L. ex - 
(s)ftddl-um (that which is) exudated ; neut. pa. 
pple. (see next).] An exuded substance. 

1876 Bartholoiv Mat. Med. (1879)61 Covered with lymph, 
or some exudate of a whitish color. 

+ Exudate, v. Obs. [f. L. ex{s)uddt- ppl. 
stem of ex{s)udare to Exude.] 

1. intr. = Exude i. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nt. iv. 113 Perforations. . 
through which the humor, .doth exudate. _ 1757 A. Cooper 
Distiller m. lxiv. (1760) 261 A vegetable Juice, which, .exu- 
dated from their Roots. 

2. trans. = Exude 2 . 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2125 A Pole of Ivy did of it self 
exudate and shew a liquid and yellowish rosin from the 
bark, 2796 Morse Arncr. Geog. L 524 A soft rock, through 
the pores of which, the moisture is slowly exudated. 

Exudation (eksif/d^'Jan). Also 7-8 exsu- 
dation. [ad. late L. ex{s)uddti 011 -em, n. of action 
f. ex{s)uddre to Exude.] 

I. The process of exuding; the giving off or 
oozing out (of moisture) in the manner of sweat. 

i6iz Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653)95 In these wounds 
.. appear exudations ofclammy humours. 1668 Phil. Trans. 
III. 855 A purer sort of Opium, taken from the Husks of 
Poppy.seed, being prickt, after some time of exsudation and 
insolation. 17x3 Derham Phys. Theol. 64 fooi-n.. An Ex- 
sudation. .of some petrifying J uices out of the rocky Earth. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. <$- Exp. Philos. II. xiii. 15 Any 
exudation of the wine through the pores of the bottles. 
1862 G. P. Scrope Volcanos (ed. 2) 37 The vapour it once 
contained escaped, .by exudation through extremely minute 
pores. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 88 The Testacella 
form a kind of cocoon in ‘the ground by the exudation of 
mucus. 

allrib- 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's A nim. Chcvt. II. 499 
Exudation-corpuscles. 1852-9 Todd Cycl. Anat . IV. 119 '2 
Exudation-Products exhibit themselves in the form of Com- 
pound-granule corpuscles. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol , 11. 

II. § 3. 90 ‘ Segregation ’ or * exudation ' veins. 


1 |b. Incorrectly: Percolation, trickling through; 
? slow and gradual overflow. Cf. Exude i b. 

1793 Smeaton Edyslone L. § 30= The least exudation of 
moisture down into the rooms. 1836 Kane Arc!. Exp!. I. 
Notes 460 Looking upon the glaciers of Greenland as canals 
of exudation. 

2. concr. Something which is exuded. 

1625 Bacon Sylva § 4 Rock Rubies are the fine Exudations 
of Stone. 1744 Berkeley Siris § xx Resinous exsudations 
of pines and firs. 1875 H. C. Wood Theretp. (1879) 391 
Calomel should not be used., where the exudation is serous. 
fig. 1883 Forln. Rev. Feb. 197 Malice is a natural exuda- 
tion in every mind. 

Exudative (eksi»-dctiv), a. and sb. [f. L. type 
*ex{s)iidaliv-us, f. exsudd-re : see Exude and -ivi:.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
exudation. 

3839 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 617/2 The exudative process 
having extended from the uterus to the [Fallopian] tube. 
1859 J. S. Wells Dis. Eyeyiii. § 6. 348 There are generally 
no exudative or degenerative changes of the retina. 1876 
Duhrikg Dis. Skin 140 Exudative diseases. 

B. sb. ‘That which is the product of exudation 
or which has been exuded’ ( Syd . Soc. Lex. 1884 ). 

1889 in Wagstaffe Med. Voc. 
t Exu'datory, a. and sb. Obs. rare. Also S 
exsudatory, [f. L. type ex(s) uddiori-us, {. ex - 
{s)uddre : see Exude and -ory.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exudation. 

1782 Marshall in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 221 While they 
were in the exsudatory state above described. 

B. sb. A means of exuding. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. v. 16 Urine and teares are 
the great exudatories of sorrow, 

Exnde (eksi/7-d), v. [ad. L. ex\s)iid-dre, f. ex- 
out + suddre to sweat,] 

1. intr. To ooze out like sweat ; to pass off in bead- 
like drops through the pores, an incision, or orifice. 

1574 N ewton Health Mag. 8 The matter, which did exude 
and come out . . from the skin. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments 
v. (1735* The green Leaves of Tea contain a narcotick 
Juice, which exudes by Roasting. _ 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scot, in 1772, 263 A yellow Stalagmitic Matter has exuded. 
1849 Murchison Siluria xii. 305 Stone-oil which exudes 
from the crust of the earth.. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 532 
Gum, which exudes from incisions in thick viscid drops. 

U b. Occas. misused for: To escape as vapour; 

? to overflow slowly. 

1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xiv. (1871^ 69 A savoury steam 
exuded from the flesh-pot. 1853 Kane Grinncll Exf. xxxvii. 
(1856) 344 The crushed fragments exuding and . .rolling down 
toward tne level ice. 

2. trans. To sweat out or give off like sweat ; to 
discharge through the pores or an incision. 

*7.. in Johnson. 182* Imison Sc. ffArt II. 345 It- .islike 
milk when exuded from the tree. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva 
Brit. 97 The Poplar, .exudes the moisture which it imbibes. 
1869 tr. Poucket's Universe (1871) 92 The bee exudes the 
softening wax from one region of its body. 

absol. 1881 Blackmore Christmvell iii, The cool bowl [of 
a pipe] shines without exuding. 

fis- 1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne I. i. 33 The stolid 
farmer fairly exuded pleasure at every pore. 1882 P>. Harte 
Flip ii, He moved onward silently exuding admiration. 

Hence Exuded ppl. a. Exu’ding vbl. sb. and 
ppl- a. 

1849 Claridce Cold Water Cure 97 The exuding of this 
ointment lasted about eight days. 1875 B. W. Richardson 
Dis. Mod. Life x6 The exuded fluid is.. a product of the 
blood. 2882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 513 The pollen-grains . .are 
retained by an exuding drop of fluid. 

Exndence (eksi/7*dens). rare— 1 . [Incorrectly 
for *exudanee , f. Exude + -ance.] The process of 
exuding. 

1874 Man. Gunnery H. M. Fleet 196 There is much 
greater tendency to the exudence of nitro-glycerine from it. 

Exuffiate, -ation, var. ff. Exsufflate, -ation. 
f E'xul, sb. Obs. [a. L. cx(s)ul, f. ex- out + 
root sal- to go (cf. salt re to leap).] A banished 
person ; = Exile jA 2 

1566 Gascoigne & Kinwelmarsh Tocasta in Child's Four 
Old Plays (1848) 140 Eteocles should sway the kingly mace, 
And Polynice as exul should departe. 1595 Spenser Col. 
Clout 896 They shall ..as Exuls out of hjs court be thrust. 
1600 Holland Livy 11. xix. 56 The regiment of Romane 
exuls. 1640 G. Sandys Christ's Passion in. (1649) 29 You 
Legions of Heavens Exuls. 

+ E’xul, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. ex{s)ul-dre : 
see ExuLate vi\ trans. = Exile v. 

1500-20 Dunbar None vtay Assure viii, Treuth stands 
barrit at the dure, And exulit is of the toun. 

f E’xulant, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. ex(s)u- 
lanlem , pr. pple. of ex(s)uldre : see Exulate vJ] 
Living in exile. 

1636 Brath wait Lives Rom. Em/. 260 Iustinian. -who 
was now exulant in Cersonia. 
t Erxulate, sb. Obs. [ad. L. ex(f)ulnl-us, pa. 
pple. of ex(s)ul-dre : see next.] = Exile sb. 2 

c 1470 Harding Chron. clxxxviii. iv, The lordes fled . . as 
exulates. 1557 Paynel Barclay's Jugurih T2 Wo is me 
miserable exulate. 1647-9 G- Daniel Poems Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 127 His Maister, (long an Exulate) come in, To claime 
his proper Right. 

f E’SUlate, V- obs. rare. With pa. pple. 6 
exulat. [f. L. ex(s)n/dt - ppl. stem of e x{s)ul-dre 
to be in exile, in late L. also transitive.] a. trans. 
To banish, exile. Id. intr. To go into exile ; to 
be in exile. 


*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 18 Mony Scot .. That exulat 
wer out of Albione. 1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 203 Both 
exulating from their owne patrimoniall Territories. 

t Exula*tion. Obs . rare- 1 . Also 6 - 01113 . 
[ad. L. ex [s)uldt ton-cm, n. of action f. ex[s)ulare : 
see Exulate v.] Banishment, exile. 

x 535 . Stewart Croft. Scot. (1858) I. 91 In the tyme of his 
exulatioun The lordis maid gude reparatioun. 
f Exxrlcer, V. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 exulcere. 
[ad. F. exulcere -r , ad. L. exulcerd-re to Ex ulce- 
rate.] trans. —Exul ce k a te v. i . 

X541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 A iij b, Corrupte Mode 
. . maketh erosion and exulcere[th] the body. 

+ ExnTcerate, a. Obs. [ad. L. exulcerdt-us, 
pa. pple. of cxulcera-re : see next.] 

1. =Exulcebated I. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankyttdc p. 1 As yf intestinum 
rectum be exulcerat. x6oi Holland Pliny II. 168 The said 
green figs.. doe cure the wens or exulcerat bunches. 1683 
Salmon Doron Med. 1. 310 The cure of exulcerate Erysipelas. 

2. jig. Fretted as by an ulcer ; vexed ; also 
diseased, disordered. Cf. Exulcerated 2 . 

c 1592 Bacon Observ. Libel Wks. 1862 VIII. 192 Finding 
the king’s mind so exulcerate, as he rejected all counsel. 
1609 Holland Ajrim. Marcell. xv. v. 38 Vrsicinus, ahead ie 
exulcerate and carrying rancour in his heart. 1659 Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. I. 56 In this exulcerate business, so much mode- 
ration., hath shined forth in the King of Great Britain. 
1684 H. More Ausvj. Remarks Exp. Apocal. 125 Their 
exulcerate rage at the Risingof the Witnesses. 

Exulcerate (egzzHser<?it), v. arch. [f. L. 
exulcerat- ppl. stem of exulcerdre, f. ex- intensive 
+ ulccrdre to Ulcerate.] 
f 1. trans. To cause ulcers in ; to ulcerate. 

1533 Elyot Cast . Helthe iv. ii. (1541) 78 b, Yf the reume 
be sharp . . it doth exulcerate the lunges. 1650 Hubbert 
Pill Formality 13 Wounds and sores, .will secretly exulce- 
rate the flesh. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 392 The 
stagnating Serum, .exulcerates and putrifies the Bowels. 

absol. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 63 Bitter and salt 
phleume. .doth exulcerate. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. j. 37 
They exulcerate, cause Fevers. 

2. fig. To fret as with an ulcer ; to exasperate, 
irritate ; to aggravate (a disease, sorrow). 

1594 Hooker Lccl. Pol. hi. 90 It is not easie to speake to 
the contentation of mindes exulcerated in themsejues. 1638 
Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. v. $ 64. 280 Professe this I cannot, 
but I must lye perpetually and exulcerate my conscience. 
1653 M antoh Exp. James i. 16 [This] doth but prejudice 
men’s minds, and exulcerate them against our testimony. 
absol. 1671 Milton Samson 633 Thoughts my tormentors 
..Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise Dire inflammation. 
1842 Sir H. Taylor Edtvin the Fair 1. ii, Detraction that 
exulcerates. 

, intr. To break out into ulcers or sores. Obs. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) xoi The cholericke humor . . 
exulcerateth. 15 99 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. P/iyslcke 
40/1 The Eyes exulcerate, or are inflamed. 1659 Lady 
Alimony v. vi. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 362 With balms to 
close the skin, And leave the wound t’ exulcerate within. 
Exulcerated (egzrrlsercitcd), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -EDk] 

+ 1. Affected with an nicer, blistered, ulcerated. 
1576 Baker Jexvell of Health 58 b, This water . . healeth 
the bowels exulcerated and hurt. 1642 Fuller Holy <5- 
Prof. St. 11. iv. 60 Purulent spittle argues exulcerated lungs. 
1663 Boyle Nat. Phil. II. iv. i.. 121 The exulcerated tu- 
mours of one sick of the king’s-evil. 

2 . fig Fretted as by an ulcer; festered, irritated, 
embittered, exasperated. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvi. 273 Exulcerated. and 
seditious spirits. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxxvii. (17x3) 
394 That exulcerated Malice . . of those marked Servants 
of the Beast, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Rom. ix. Pref., 
An exulcerated prejudice against them. 

t Exu’lcerating, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] 
That exulcerates : lit. and i fig. 

1599 Broughton's Lett v. 16 He. .may pleade for him- 
selle . . as lob against his exulcerating comforters. x6xx 
Cotcr., Mielanacardifi , a venomous and exulcerating oyle. 
170a Sir J. Floyer in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1x72 The Me- 
dulla is hot and exulcerating. 

Exnlceration (egzpflser^ Jan). [ad. L. exul- 
cerdtidn-em , n. of action f. cxulceidre : see Exul- 
cerate. Cf F. ex nice ration.] 

1. Ulceration. Also, * the early stage or com- 
mencement of ulceration * (Mayne Exp. Lex.). 

1533 "Elyot C ast. Helthe (1541) 56 b, Inflamation or exulce- 
ration in the guttes or bladder. 1671 Salmon Sytt. Med. 
i. xl viii. 113 A Disease which causeth scratching without 
Exulceration of the Skin. 1748 tr. Vegetius' Distemp. 
Horses 17 The Sharpness of the Exulceration is mitigated. 
1889 in Wagstaffe Med. Voc. 

b. fig. Embittered condition ; exasperation. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. v. (1611) 65 Which exulceration 
of minde made him apt to take all occasionsof contradiction. 
1680 H. More Apocal. Afoc. no Rage and exulceration of 
spirit against the risen witnesses. 

2. concr. An ulcerated place ; a sore. 

1551 Turner Herbai (15681 K iij a, The whyche pulse., 
hurte the sores and exulcerations. 1678 Salmon Loud. 
Dis/. 267 It., heals exulcerations, cools the heat of burning 
Ulcers. 1861 Bumstead Vet/. Dis. (187^ 355 Herpetic 
exulcerations, or other solutions of continuity. 

•j- Esrulcerative, a. Obs. rare-', [a. F. 
cxulccratif, -ive, f. L. exulcerat- ppl. stem of ex- 
ulcerdre : see Exulcerate and- ive.] Tending or 
of a nature to produce ulcers. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. no The leaues and branches be 
cxulceratiue, and wit raise blisters vpon the body. 
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Esnlceratory (egzo-lseratSTi'l, a. [f. L. type 
ex ttlceralerius, f. cxulcerare : see Exulcekate and 
-oitv.] Tending to produce ulcers. 

1727-36 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Exult (egz&’lt), v. Also 6 exulte. [ad. F. | 
cxttlU-r , ad. L. ex{s)ulta-rc, freq. of exsilire to 
leap up, f. ex- out + satire to leap.] 
fl. inir. To spring or leap up; to leap for 
joy. Ob s'. 

1570 in Levins Manip. 187 To Exulte, cxullarc. c i6xx 
Chapman Iliad xm. 28 The whales exulted under him. 1652 
French Yorksh. Spa Hi. 36 A Fountain, .doth at the sound 
of a pipe rejoycingly exult and leap up. 1715-20 Pope / Had 
xm. 47 The sea. .Exults, and owns the monarch of the main. 
2727 Bailey vol. II, Exulted , leaped and skipped for Joy. 

2. To rejoice exceedingly, be elated or glad ; to 
triumph. Const, in {at, on, over), and inf. 

• 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. ix. (1611) 24 Nature exulting. . 
in certaine hope of reward. 1602 Shaks. Twel. N. ir. v. 8 
To. Wouldst thou not be glad ?../«£. I would exult man. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. lYalcrs I. Ded., Who can .. not exult 
in being born a Briton ? 1801 Southey Thalaba 11. xviii, 

Her soul Exulted. 1828 D’Israeli C/tas. I, II. v. 126 
Every one seemed to exult at the happy change which a 
few days had effected. 1856 Kane Arct . Expl. II. vui. 90 
We . . exult to think we need no catering for the morrow. 
1865 Swinburne Poems «$• Ballads, Satire to C. 50 As 
plague in a poisonous city Insults and exults on her. dead. 

Exultance (egzzvltans). [ad. late L. cx(s)ul- 
tantia , f. ex{s)ultant-em : see -anoe.] *=next. 

1650 Howell Masaniello I. 137 He was received with 
extreme exultances of joy by all the people. 1674 Govt. 
Tongue ix. § 7 (1684) 151 We have great cause of exult- 
ance and joy. 1755 in Johnson. 1830 W. Phillips Mt. 
Sinai m. 446 Again arose Exultance many-voiced. 
Exultancy (egzzrltansi). [ad. L. ex(s)uUan- 
tia : see prec. and -ANCY.] Exultant state or con- 
dition ; an instance of the same ; exultation, glad- 
ness, transport, triumph. 

x6zr Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. in, Joys, comforts, exult- 
ancies. a 1660 Hammond Serm. vui. Wks. 1684 IV. 614 
Always upon terms of Spiritual exultancy. 1721-1800 in 
Bailey. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Cltr. Art\. 109 Fiery and almost 
fierce in their exultancy. 1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IV, 
xi. i. 3 A trace of airy exuberance, of natural exultancy. 
tExulfcand. Obs. rare- 1 . App. = Exultet. 
1519 Churchiv. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 6 A. Pryk-song 
boke. .wherein is conteyned iiij masses, iij kyries, iii allo- 
huies, and ij exultands. 

Exultant (egztrliant), a. [ad. L. ex{s\ ul- 
tant-em , pr. pple. of ex{s)ultdre\ see Exult.] j 
Exulting, triumphantly joyful. 

1653 H. More Conjcct. Cabbal. ii. 42 With such exultant I 
sympathy and joy. a 1745 Broome On Death 156 The Sun < 
..starts exultant, andyenews the day. 1844 Calk. Weekly 1 
Instruct. 127 The wild exultant cry. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rontola 11. xxiv. The fierce exultant delight to which he 
was moved by the idea of perpetual vengeance. 

Hence Exultantly adv. 

1883 K. W. Hamilton in HarpePs Mag. 846/2 Margaret’s 
heart swelled exultantly. 1885 Munch. Exam. 7 Aug. 5/2 
It was exultantly proclaimed that the war with Afghanistan 
would only cost six millions. 

Exultation (egzplUB-Jhn). Also 5 -cion, 
-cioune. [ad. L. ex{s) nit at ion- em , f. cx{s)ultare\ 
see Exult, Cf. F. exultation (from 14th c.).] 

+ 1. The action of leaping or springing up. Obs. 
1599 S andys EuroPx Spec. (1632) 225 With continuall 
great wagging of their bodies and exultation .. sometimes 
all springing up lightly from the ground. 

2. The action or state of exulting or rejoicing 
greatly; triumph, joyousness, rapturous delight ; an 
instance of the same. Also concr. an object ex- 
ulted over. 

c 1425 tr. T. a Kempis' Consol. 11. xii, Hov gret exulta- 
cion to all he seintes of heven. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 

1. xi. (i6ix) 36 With hidden exultation. 1716 Addison Free- 
holder No. 49 r 1 To swell their Hearts with inward Trans- 
ports of Joy and Exultation. 1772 Ess. from Batchelor 
<J773l >1 O F — d, thou genius of tne age, Hibernia’s exulta- 
tion 1 1874 Green Short Hist. vui. 515 Amidst the exulta- 
tion of the Court over the decision of the judges, 
b. pi. Shouts of joy, joyful utterances. 

3 S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. § 39 (1662) 191 Heavenly Ac- 
clamations, Exultations. 2774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. 225 
Hymns, and exultations and other uncommon noises. 

T Exul'tative, CL. Obs. rare. [f. Exult + 
-ATivE.] Inclined or ready to exult ; exultant. 

? *12500 Clariodus (1830) 103 Sad hevie myndis to make 
exultative. 

I! Exultet (egztrltet). [L.] The ancient hymn 
beginning Exult et jam angelica iurba ccrlonim, sung 
in the Roman Church at the benediction of the 
paschal candle on Easter-eve ; a musical setting of 
this hymn. 

1 15 10 : see Exult and.] 2869 Rock Clt. Our Fathers 1. 
212 [An illumination representing] the deacon singing the 
Exultet in the ‘ ambo 1884 Caih. Diet. 406, s. v. Holy 
Week, The use of the paschal candle goes back.. as far at 
least as the time ofZosimus, who was made Pope in 417, 
and the sublime words of the ‘Exultet’.. can scarcely he 
less ancient. 

Exulting (cgzivltirp, vbl. sb . [f. Exult -f 
-iNolJ The action of the vb. Exult ; exultation. 

1744 Sarah Fielding David Simple (ed. 2) I. 85 Dinner 
pars’d.. in Exultings in the Happiness of possessing such a 
Creature. ^ a 1859 L Hunt Fancy Concert , The- gong .. 
with exultings that clanged like disasters. 2875 Browning 
Aristoph. A fol, 363 Hideous exultings. 


Exulting, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -INC 2 .] 

1. That exults ; exultant, triumphantly joyful. 
1757 Dyer Fleece iv. 68g Th’ exulting muse shall then . . 

her flight renew. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (2858) I. ii. 266 
An exulting expectation of a dissolution of the church 
establishment. 2876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. i. 42 
Solon . . was asked by the exulting monarch who was the 
happiest of men. 

2. nottcc-usc. Upspringrng, towering, lofty. Cf. 
Exult i. 

1798 Bloomfield Farmers Boy, Autumn 328 To climb 
the woodland hill’s exulting brow. 

Hence EsuTtingly adv., in an exulting manner. 
2661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 244 They exultingly 
told the woman, Now we believe, etc. 2775 Adair Avier. 
Ittd. 296 The savage .. returned exultingly to his country- 
men. 2837 Hood Drinking Song ii, Let topers of grape- 
juice exultingly vapour. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
203 In London it was announced exultingly that [etc.]. 

t Exultive, a. Obs. [f. Exult v. + -ive.] 
Inclined to exult ; given up to exultation. 

la 2500 C7*mWu.r( 1830) 192 He than urns in joy sa exultive, 
That of him self almaist he wist no thing. 

Exultre, obs. form of Axle-tree. 

1475 in Child Eng. «$- Sc. Ball. v. cxvii. (1888) 90/2 Late vs 
cast the exultre. 

Exululate (eksitPlitflrit), v. rare. [f. L. ex- 
iiluldt- ppl. stem of exulttldre, f. ex- out + ululare 
to howl (cf. alula screech-owl).] iitlr. To howl 
or cry out. 

2623-6 in Cockeram. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovids Fasti iv. 
205 With noisiest clamour they exululate. 

Hence Exulula’tion. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Exululation a Shrieking or crying 
out. 2864 N. <5- Q. Ser. in. VI. 178 The fiendish exultation 
(exululation ?} wherewith the Dublin demagogues wolved it 
about the city. 

t Exmn'bilica'tion. Obs. rare. [f. L. ex- 
out + unibiltc-us the navel + -ation.] The starling 
out of the navel. 

2706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 2722-2800 in Bailey. 2823 
in Crabb Technol. Diet. 

+ Exu’ndance. Obs. [ad. L. exundantia , f. 
exundant-em : see Exundant and -ance.] The 
fact of flowing forth in waves ; an overflow. 

*22654 H. Binning Com. Prin . Chr. Rclig. Wks. 1839 I 
256 The infinite excess of perfection and exundance of self- 
being. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vji. x. 323 Those paren- 
thetical exundances of weighty sense and matter. 

t Exu’ndancy. Obs. [ad. L. exundantia : see 
prec. and -ancy.] An overflowing; =prec. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies u. vii. 249 Which doth ferment, 
rarifie, and raise the Waters to an Exundancy.^ 2692 Bever- 
ley Disc. Dr. Crisp to How great Exundancies of Expres- 
sion are found. 

Exundant (eksu-ndant), a. [ad. L. exttnd- 
ant-em, pr. pple. of exundare, f. ex- out + undare 
to rise in waves, f. unda wave.] That flows forth 
in waves ; overflowing, superabundant. 

a 2661 Holyday Juvenal 287 From their exundant wit 
their ruine sprung. 2856 Smyth Rom. Fam. Coins 96 
Exundant fertility of resource. 

f b. Path. Said of the pulse ; in mud.L. exitn - 
dans. 

1707 FLOYER Physic. Pulse-Watch I. 357 The intense 
Pulse is. .exundant like a torrent. 

ExU’ndate (eksu'nd^t), v. rare. [f. L. exit ti- 
dal- ppl. stem of exundare : see prec.] inir. To 
overflow. 

2721-2800 in Bailey. 2844 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 210 The 
stream exundated on every side. 

Exundation (ekszmd^-jsn). How rare. [ad. 
L. exundation-cm , n. of action f. exundare : see 
Exundant.] Overflow (of a body of water). 

2577 Holinshed Citron. II. 58 Great part of Flanders 
being drowned by an exundation or breaking in of the sea. 
1679 Plot Stajfordsli. (1686) 46 The rising of the former 
[pool], and exundation of the latter. 2792 A. Geddes Bible , 
Gen. xlv. 6 note. The fertility of Egypt depends on the 
regular exundations of the Nile, 2853 FrasePs Mag. 
XLVIII. 708 The issue of the waters, or exundation from 
the pond. 

t Exirngulate, v. Obs. [f. late L. ex wi- 
gulat- ppl. stem of cxungulare to lose the hoof, 
f. ex- out + ungula, dim. of unguis claw, nail.] 
trans. (See quots.) 

2623-6 Cockeram, Exungulate, to pare ones nailes. 2727- 
36 Bailey, Exungulate, to pull off the hoofs, also to cut off 
the white part from roseleaves. 1775 in Ash, and later Diets. 
Hence ^ExTrngrrilated ppl. a. 'fExungnla'tion. 
1657 Tomlinson Rcnou's Disjb. 530 It is made of two parts 
of the succe of exungated [r<c] Roses. Ibid. 652 Roses., 
reddish, and not exungulated. 1730-6 Bailey (fol.), Ex - 
■ungulation, a pulling off the hoofs. 2742-1800 Ibid., Ex- 
singulation (among Chymists), the cutting off the white Part 
from the Leaves of Roses. 

Exuperable, -ate, etc. : see Exsu-. 

Exurge, -ence, -ent : see Exsu-. 

+ ExU’rgency. Obs. rare. [f. L. exurgent-em , 
pr. pple. ot exurgere, f. ex- out + urgere to press. 
Urge : see -ency.] The quality of urging strongly; 
urgent force. 

2659 Owr.N Serm. xii. Wks. 1851 VIII. 462 The.. exur- 
gency of their number and wisdom. 2668-84 — Exp. Hcb. 
(1790) I. 55 This authority, .consists partly, in an exurgency, 
or forcible influence of the holy matter. 

Exuscitate, -ation, var. of Exsuscitate, etc. 


t Emrst, a. Obs. [ad. L. exust-us, pa. pple. 
of ex ftrere : see next.] Burnt or dried up. 

2657 Tomlinson Retimis Disp. 205 This Rusma is . . 
lighter, blacker, and seemingly exust. 1684 jtr. Bonet's 
Merc. Compit. jji. 61 Hot, exust and melancholick Bloud. 
F Exu'st, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. exust- ppl. stem 
of exurere , f. ex- out + iirere to burn,] trans. To 
bum up. Hence Exu*sted ppl. a. 

1623-6 in Cockeram. 2823 JVczu Monthly Mag. VII. 144 
The exusted vampyre Arnold Paul had strangled, .a number 
of cattle. 

t Extrstible, Ct. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -isle.] 
Capable of being burnt up. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 7 Do they say, the 
heavens are not exustible ? 

t Exu’stion. Obs. [ad. L. cxmlion-em , n. of 
action f. exurfre (see Exust). Cf. OF. exustion ,] 

a. The action or process of burning or burning up 
(something), b. Heat attendant upon disease. 

a. 1610 Barrough Mcth. Physick v. xiii. (2634) 299 You 
must use some hote burning instrument .. After exustion, 
minister the juyee of Leekes and other such things as do 
drie. 1652 Raleigh's Ghost 353 The generall exustion and 
burning of the world. 2720 S. Parker Bibl. Biblica (Gen. 
xix. 25) I. 424 The frightful Effects which this Exustion [of 
Sodom and Gomorrah] left are still remaining. 

b. 2657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 712 It allayes inflam- 
mations, exustions and hot distempers. 

’Pj.'FXL'te, pa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. exfd-us, pa. pple. 
of exit? re : see next.] Stripped. 

c 2430 tr. T. a Kempis' Imit. 11. iv, A man conuertyng 
him holy to god, is exute & taken fro J>e body & chaunged 
into a newe man. 

Exute (egzh?t), v. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. L. exut- 
ppl. stem of exufre to draw or pull off.] " trans. 
To strip (a person) of ; to divest or deprive of. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 282 The governing.. In 
thair handis he did agane restng, And him exutet of office 
and cuir. 1669 R. B. Life T. Morton 98 Exuted of his 
secretarie’s place. 2829 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIX. 392. 
[He] was degraded, exuted of all his preferments. 

Exuviability (egzitf.viabrliti). [ad. F. exu- 
viabiliti, f. exuviable : see next and -ity.] The 
property of being exuviable. J n Diets, explained 
as the power of casting off exuvim. 

2842 Fleming & Tibbins Diet. Franc.-Angl. II. 44 1 
ExuviabilitS . . exuviability, the faculty of sloughing. 1847 
in Craic. 

Exuviable (egzi^/ viab’l), a. [a. F. exuviable , f. 
L. exuviae : see next and -able.] Capable of being 
exuviated or sloughed off. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 882/2 Odier .. found chitine 
in the exuviable skeleton of Crustacea. 

[| Exuviae (egziw-vijf). [a. L. exuvix garments 
stripped off, skins of animals, the spoils of an 
enemy, f. exttere to divest oneself of.] Cast skins, 
shells, or coverings of animals ; any parts of ani- 
mals which are shed or cast off, whether recent or 
fossil. 

1670 Boyle Contn. New Exp. xv. Wks. 1772 III. 378' 
They [insects] divested the habit they had . . and appeared 
with their exuvise or cast coats under their feet, a 1728 
Woodward Catal. For. Fossils 11. (1729) 21 in Nat. Hist. 
Fossils , They appear to be only the Skins or Exuviae {print- 
ed Exuvia], rather than entire Bodies of Fishes. X7? 5 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 184 Fossils and other marine exuvia; 
which are found imbedded on the tops of mountains. 2826- 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxii. 290 The insect has 
quitted the exuvise of the pupa. 2830 Lyell Priite. GeoL 
I. 23 Living animals.. had formerly lived., where their 
exuvi® are now found. 1852 Richardson Gcol. (1855) 393 
Sea-weeds, sponges, corals, shells, and the other marine 
exuviae found in the chalk, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1653 H. More Autid. Ath. hi. xvi. (iyis) 138 The Exu- 
viae of Fiddles, it seems, fly up into the air. 2821 Lamb 
Burial Societies Wks. /1S76) 629 The departed Spirit is 
gone. His care is only about the exuvia:. 2821 Knox 
Spir, Despot, xxix. 66 Lest the despotism of influence 
should destroy the vitals of a free constitutioil, and leave 
nothing behind but the form, the exuvia:, the name. x8^i 
D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 1, 11. vi. 439 Curious exuvix 
of early art. 

Ezuvial (egzii?*vial), a. and sb. [f. prec. 
-al.] A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
exuvise. In quots. transf. and fig. + B. sb. pl- 
Things stripped off ; spoils. 

2632 Lithgow Trav. 11 . 72 Being cled with the exuvials 
and Trophees of enemies. 1839 Thackeray Catharine »» 
The load of exuvial coats and breeches under which he 
[the old clothes man] staggers. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 364 In the poet's mind, the fact has. . 
lost all that is exuvial. 

Exuviate (egzbT-viVU), V. [f. as prec. + -ATE-] 
a. inir. To cast off or shed exuvi rc. b. traits. To 
shed or cast off as exnvite. 

1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 542 Crabs of mature age and full 
size cease to exuviate. 2880 Huxley Crawfish i. 37 The- 
young crayfish exuviate two or three times in the course 01 
the first year. 

b. 2856 Carpenter Microsc, 4- Rev. (1891) 8S9 Even- 
when the Entomostraca have attained their full growth, 
they continue to exuviate their shell. 2871 Huxley Anat. 
Vert. Anim. 9 So much of the allantois as lies outside the 
walls of the body is. .exuviated. 

Exuviation (egzu?ivi\Pjon). [f. prec. see 
-ation.] The action or process of exuviating ; 
shedding (of antlers, skin, etc.). 

*839 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 882/2 The exuviation of the 
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skeleton of Crustacea, .is similar to that of insects, a 1S52 
MacctLUVRAV Nat. Hist. Dtr Side (1835) 463 The exuvia- 
t ion.. of the antlers. » seems to connect these organs with 
those parts of the skin . , which are subject to this process. 
1852 Dana Crttst . j. 3 Numerous exuviae of Cirripeds were 
collected, proving that these animals undergo exuviation. 

Spencer Ulus/. Univ. Progress 114 Society, 
m all its developements, undergoes the process of exuvia- 
r ®74 Draper Relfg. <5- Sc. (ed. 3) 328 The most serious 
trial through which society can pass, is encountered in the 
exuviation of its religious restraints. 

t Exu-vitms, a. Obs. [f. as pree. + -ods.J 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, exuviae; effluent. 

1653 H. Umt.Antici.Atk. in. xvi. (171a) 137 The Skir- 
mishings in ihe Air are from the exuvious Effluxes of 
things. 3678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 15 Insinuations of simu- 
lachra, or exuvious images of bodies. 

Ex-vaccine, a. nonce-wd. [f. Ex- prefid + L. 
vacca cow + -ine.] Obtained from a cow. 

1804 Edin. Rev. III. 340 Six of them [mice] embark upon 
a bit of dry cow dung, their provision in the middle of this 
ex-vaccine vessel. 

Ex-votive, a. [f. next + -IVE,] Pertaining to, 
or performed by, ex-voto offerings. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremen* t Greece I. i. ia Nitches in 
the rocks . . indicate the former places of ex-votive worship. 

|| Ex-voto (eksivpu'tfl). [f. L. phrase ex voto, 
ex out of, void abl. sing, of vot-um Vow.] An 
offering made in pursuance of a vow. 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 213, I.. perceived that 
they were ex voto’s made by the pious, .devotees of the rod 
in commemoration of their _ triumphs. 1880 Miss Bird 
Japatt I. 67 Ex votos of all kinds hang on the wall. 

Exzodiacal (ekS|Z<?d3i‘akal), a. [f. Ex- prefd 
+ Zodiac + -al.] Of the minor planets : Having 
an orbit that passes out of the zodiac. 

1803 Sir W. Herschel in Phil. Trans . XCIII. 340 
They should be called very small, and exzodiacal. 

Ey, obs. form of Ay. 

Ey, obs. form of Egg. 

+ Ey'a, int. Obs . rare [a. med.L. eya (L. 
eia) in same sense.] Indeed, surely. 

c 1430 tr. T, a Kempis ’ Itnii. hi. vi, Eya, my lorde god, 
my holy louer, whan pou shalt come in to myn herte, all 
myn imvardes shal joy. 

Eyah, obs. spelling of Ayah, Indian nurse. 

II Eyalet (gya’lft). [Turk. fyalct, a. 

Arab. £j\j\ iydlah (-at), noun of action f. J| al to 
preside,] An administrative division of the Turkish 
empire ; now more commonly called Vilayet, q. v. 

_ 1853 W. M c Leod Atlas Scripture Geo g. 52 This province 
is divided into four eyalets or pashalicks. 1889 Daily 
News x6 Oct. s/6 Mossoul, in the eyalet of Bagdad. 

Eyas (okas). Forms: 5 eyes, 6-7 yas, 6-9 
eyess(e, 7 oyasse, (eyeass, iiaes), 7- eyas. 
[Altered form of Nyas, a. Fr. niais (— Pr. nizaic , 
It. nidiace ) L. *ntd(i)dc-em, f. nidus nest. The 
dropping of initial n was due to an erroneous 
division of a nyas (cf. a nadder s.v. Adder); 
the spelling eyas was suggested by popular asso- 
ciation with ME. ey = Egg and eyry ; also with eye 
(see quots.).] 

1 . A young hawk taken from the nest for the 
purpose of training, or one whose training is in- 
complete. 

i486 Bk. SI. Albans B ij a, An hawke is calde an eyes of 
hlr eyghen. 1575 Turberv. Bk. Falconrie 31 The firste 
name and terme that they bestowe on a falcon is an eyasse 
and this name dothe laste as long as she is in the eyrie. 
1629 Massinger Picture v. i, So ho, birds, how the eyasses 
scratch and scramble ! 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 236/2 
An eyesse is. .a young Hawk as long as she is in the Eyrie. 
18*0 Scott Abbot iv. Is it thus you feed the eyas with 
unwashed meat? 1869 Lowell CatJiedr. Wks. (1879) 443 
As when, an eyas, he followed his high heart Toswim on 
sunshine. 1875 * Stonehenge' Brit. Sports 1. iv. i. § 6. 296 
This is very easy with the eyess or brancher. 
fig. x6oz Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 355 An ayrie of Children, 
little Yases, that crye out on the top of question, a 1625 
Fletcher Womans Prize 1. ii. Hang these tame-hearted 
Eyasses. 1890 Saintsbury Hist. Elizabeth. Lit . xi. 426 
One of the little eyasses who competed with regular actors. 

2. at t rib as eyas -falcon, -hawk ; in sense ‘ un- 
fledged, youthful * as eyas-thoughts, - wings . Also 
eyas-musket (see Musket), used jocularly for a 
sprightly child. 

1596 Spenser Hymns , Heavenly Love 24 Ere flitting 
Time could wag his eyas wings. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
in. iii. 22 How now my eyas-Musket what newes with you? 
1606 Chapman Marlowe’s Hero <5* Leander iv, To still 
their eyas thoughts with industry. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Counltie Fanne 708 The care of holding, .your hawke.. 
may intice you to esteeme the Iiaes hawke. a x6«J3 G* 
Daniel Idyll iv. 28 Our Eyeass Life Complaines vnpittied. 
1826 Sebright Observ. Hawking (1828) 26 Magpies may be 
flown with eyess slight falcons. 

Eydent, obs. var. of Eidext. 

Eve ( 3 i), sbP Forms : 1 dajje, dse, (650, ds u, 
&se) , 2-4 e;e, 2-3 2-5 ei3e (3 ehe), 3-5 

eghe, 3-7 eie, 4 eg;e, ei, hei(e, he {north.), 
4~5 e y3e, eyghe, eighe, y3e, i3e, 4-7 ey, 5 egh, 
yghe, ighe, eyhe, ehe, yhe, ye, ie, (hyghe, 
hye, iey, 3ee, hee, i;ee, ieae), 5-6 e ( north\ 
(eae, iee), 5- north, (and 9 PoetL) ee, 6 iye, yie 
(yey, ye, yae, eey, i,) 4- eye. PL a. 1 dasan, 
&san (north, dso, dju), 1-2 dsan, 2 eagen, 2-4 I 
Vol. III. 


e 3 en 2 -5 eiljen, 3 eihen, as^en, eh^en, 
3-5 eghen, eien, 3-5 (7 arch.) eyn , 4 ey^en, 
ei3yen, S^en, hegehen, eye, 4-5 ey^en, y^en, 
eyghen, eighen, i^en, yen(e, ein, 4-6 (9 arch.) 
eyen, 4-7 (9 arch.) eyne, 5 ighen, yeghen, 
yhen (eene, eyon, ygne), 5- north, and Sc. 
een, 6 iyen, ien, yien, (ain) Sc. ene, (6-7 eine, 
7 aine, 8-9 Sc. e’en), p. 3 egenen, e^ene, e3hne, 
3~5 ehnen, ehne, 4 egghnen, i^ene, ine, ewine, 
eiine, 5 eghene, enyn (hynon, enghne). 7. 4 
ei3es, 5 yijes, 6 iyes, yes, ies, yees, ayes, ees, 
0-7 eies, (7 eys) 6 - eyes. Also with prosthetic n, 
5 neghe, ney, 4-6 nie, nye, PL 5 nyen, -on, 
-non. [OE. /age, wk. neut., corresponding to 
OFris. dge, OS. 6 ga (MDu. 6 ghe, Du. oog), OHG. 
ouga (MHG. ouge, Ger. auge), ON. auga (Da. die , 
Sw. oga ), Goth, augo:— OTeut. *augon-. 

By most scholars referred to the OAryan root *00- to see, 
to which belong the synonymous words in all the other 
branches of the Aryan family exc. Celtic ; but the anomalous 
representation of OAryan o by au instead of a presents 
difficulties ; for various hypotheses intended to account for 
it see Brugmann Grutidriss I. 333, Kluge Etym. Wb. (ed. 5) 
s.v.^Fick Vergl. Wb. (ed. 4)1. 371. Otherwise, no plausible 
affinities, have been found for the Teutonic word.] 

The original plural was in - an , in ME *en, whence north, 
dial, een, and archaic eyne. In some forms of ME. a second 
inflexional -en (reducible to »/•) was added, making eleven, 
C$ene t whence in_ 15th c. enyn. Our first instance of the 
modern -r plural is a 1375 ei^es. 

I. 1 . The organ of sight. 

a. in man and vertebrate animals. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 1093 Vitiato oculo : unhyotogi egan 
[«8oo Erfurt Gloss, undyctgi seganj. c8zg Vesp. Psalter 
xciii. 9 Se Se hiowede ege ne scewao. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Luke xi. 34 Gif ego 5in biS milde. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 
29 Gyf bin swySre eage seswicie ahola hit ut. ci 175 Z «///£. 
Hom.z$ j>esmonnese3an,and hisfet,and hishondan. CX200 
Ormin 9393 3if h att tin e^he iss ajl unnhal. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 9361 iCott.), Als douues eie hir lok es suete. c 1300 K. 
j A Its. ito6 His egghnen out of his hed sterte. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 3y8o (Fairf.f, In slepe a ladder him he seyghe fra 
be firmament rijt to his eyghe. CX375 Sc. Leg. Saints , 
Patiluss 57 With fleshy ewine he na se mocht. c 1380 Chau- 
cexi M in. Poems, Mercilcs Beaute 1 Youre two eyn will sle me 
sodenly, I may the beaute of them not sustene. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 1023 Hir nose, hir mouth, and eyhe.. Wei wrought. 
C1430 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 299 Take a tame heron 
and drawe out the both eyon of her. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
B jb, The yolow be twene y 3 Beeke & y e yeghen. 15*3-75 
Dium.Occurrents (BannatyneClub)i79 Ane monstrous fische 
. . havand greit ene in the head thairof. a 1529 Skelton 
Poems agst. Gamesc/te 37 Your ien glvster as glasse, Row- 
lynge in your holow hede. 1586-7 Q. Eliz. in FourC. 
Eng. Lett. 31 Paine in one of my yees was only the cause. 
1605 Camden Rent. 123 Piercing the King of Scots through 
the eie, as Hector Boetius fableth. 1674 Brevint Saul at 
Endor 116 To set new Eies .. instead of those that were 
bored out. 1725 Watts Logic 11. v. i. §7 The Distance at 
which these Glasses are placed from the Eye. X774G0LDSM. 
Nat. Hist.fryrf) IV. 192 The orbits of the eyes were deeper. 
1797 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 226 A little sun, no 
bigger than your ee. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxv. § 166. 
286 The human eye is of a spherical form with a slight 
projection in front. 1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. v. 
182 The eye of an eagle is nearly as large as that of an 
elephant. 1858 Kingsley Red King 37 His eyne were 
shotten, red as blood. 

b. Poet, attributed to heaven, the sun, etc. The 
eye of day, of heaven = the sun; the eyes of heaven, 
of night — the stars. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 4 Her angels face, As the great 
eye of heaven, shyned bright. 1595 Shaks. John hi. i. 79 
The glorious sunne. .Turning with splendor of his precious 
eye The meager cloddy earth to glittering gold. cx6oo — 
So) in. xviii, Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

1 603 — Ham . 11. ii.540 Would haue made milche the Burn- 
ing eyes of Heauen. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxlvii. 2 All ye 
sparkling Eyes of Nignt. 1820 Scott Monast. xx, The eye 
of day hath opened its lids. 

C. with adjs. denoting the colour of the iris. 
c 1300 Poem vi. jn Retrospective Rev. (1853) I. 307 His 
hegehen war. .grab ci 314 Guy W^rzv.^Abbotsf. ed.>78o6 
He joked on fre wi]? wrake Stemliche wib his ey3en blake. 
1432 '5o tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 145 That region hath peple 
with whyte heire, peyntede eien and ^elowe. 1500-20 Dun- 
bar None may Assure x, Ene of amiable blyth asure. 1587 
Mascall Govt. Cattle, Horses (1627) 167 The Fleabitten, 
with a thinne crest, hauing blacke eyne. 1 7°4. Pope 
Windsor For. 351 He turn’d his_ azure eyes Where Windsor- 
domes and pompous turrets rise. 1815 Scott Guy. M. 
xxxii. This young man . . was upwards of six feet high, had 
..blue eyes. <11852 Moore Fire Worshippers, 1 never 
nurs’d a dear gazelle, To glad me with its soft black eye. 

transf. 1843 James Forest Days (1847) 64 The blue eye of 
heaven had seldom been altogether withdrawn. 

d. taken as including the eyelids, or the sur- 
rounding parts; the region of the eyes. See 
Black Eve 2 . 

c 975 Rushw. Gosp. John ix. 6, & ahof Sat lam ofer egu 
his. cxooo Sax. Leechd. I, 108 WiJ» eajena sar ..genim 
bysse ylcan wyrte seaw, & smyre Sa eagan barmid. c **75 
Lamb. Horn. 121 Summe b^r weren b et his e3_an bunden. 
a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 426 He wolde b at he ise3e Teres 
in evrich monnes e^e. *375 Barbour Bruce 1. 547 Hys 
Eyn with his hand closit he. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 10 
Smale fowles maken melodie, That slepen al the night with 
open yhe. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Bija,^Ah hauke that is 
broght vp vnder a Bussard . . hath wateri Eyghen. a 1533 
Ld. Berners Huon xlvii. J57 The pyrates . . bounde his ' 
handes . . and iyen. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey xvi. xx Kisses 
his head and hands, and both his eyne. *75* Smollett 
Per. Pic. II. Ixxvi. 306 These gummy eyes, lantern jaws, and 1 


toothless chaps. 7840 E. Howard Jack Ashore 111 , ix, That 
kindly looking gentleman, that’s blushing up to the eyes. 

e. in invertebrate animals. Compound eye : see 
quot. and Compound a. 2 d. 

1665 R* Hooke Micrographia 178 Each of these Pearls . . is 
a perfect eye. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s A mu sent. Ser. 
4 Com. 87 Their Collections of Rarities exceeds that of John 
Tradusken for here are . . the Eyes of Oysters. X84X-7X T. 
R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 353 The individual eyes, 
or ocelli, as we shall term them. 1878 Encycl. Brit. VIII. 
Sz6/r The compound eve v consists essentially of a series 
of transparent cone-like bodies, arranged in a radiate manner 
against the inner surface of the cornea. Ibid., The eyes 
of many insects have a field of about half a sphere. 1881 
Ibid. XIII. 143/2 In the larval state the eyes [of insects] 
a re ordinarily simple, and each eye is usually a congrega- 
tion of separate eye-spots. 

2 . Phrases. (For (hose relating to the function 
of the eyes, etc. see 3-6). a. Mind (+ beware) 
your eye (now vulgar ) : look to the safety of yonr 
eye ; Jig. be careful. One might put a thing in 
one's eye ( and see never the worse) : indicating the 
insignificance or non-existence of the thing. For , 
by reason of the fair eyes of \ for the sake of; cf. 
Fr. pour les beaux yeux de. 

1509 Payne Evyll Marr. 146 As moche as a man may put 
in his eye. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 34, 

I might put my winnyng in mine eye, And see neuer the 
woorse. <11572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. no, I shall 
lodge all the men-of-ware into my Eae, that shall /and in 
Scotland. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Senn. Tim. 222/1 They 
rule not by reason of their Jaire eyes. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Dent, clxxxiv. 1145 It is not for their Zaire Eyes (as they 
say). <11663 Robin Hood xxxi. in Child Ballads (1888) III. 
v.cxlv. 201/2 The ladies gave a shout, * Woodcock, beware 
thyn ee !* a 1.700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew , AU that you get 
you may put in your Eye and see ne’er the worse. 185* 
Mavheiv Lond. Labour (1861) II. 224 You must mind your 
eye, if you are shovelling slop into a cart. 

b. Biblical allusions. A beam , a mote in one's 
eye (Matt. vii. 3). Eye for eye (Exod. xxi. 24). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6701 iCott) Ei for ei, and toth for toht. 
1570 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 5 To pluck out the 
beame out of his own i. 

c. Colloq. To pipe the eye , to put the finger in 
the eye : derisively used for to weep. To cry one's 
eyes out : to weep excessively. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 206 No longer will I be a 
foole, To put the finger in the eie and weepe. c 1626 Dick 
0/ Devon m. iv. in Bullen O. PL (1883) II. 58 Would one 
have thought the foolish ape would putt The finger in the 
eye and tell it daddy 1 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. j. v. § 22 
So blubber’d with teares, that she may seem almost to have 
wept her eyes out. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 27, I can’t 
help it, if I would cry my Eves out. 1883 Stevenson 
Treasure IsL iv. xix, The smoke ..kept us coughing and 
piping, the eye. Mod. ditty. Cry, baby, cry ; put your 
finger in your eye. 

d. Colloq. or slang. Referring to drinking or 
drunkenness. 

x6ox Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 205 O he’s drunke . . his .eyes 
were set at eight i’th morning. 1610 — Temp. in. ii. 10 
Drinke seruant Monster, .thy eies are almost set in thy head. 
1738 Swift Pol. Cotwersat. 15 You must own you had a Drop 
in your Eye. . you were half Seas over. 1789 Burns O Willie 
brewed a peck d maut, We’re nae that fou, But just a drappie 
in our e’e. . 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bagman’s Dog xix. 

She ask’d him to ‘ wet t’other eye 

e. Up to the eyes : fig. deeply immersed or occu- 
pied. (Mortgaged) up to the eyes : to the utmost 
limit. 

1884 Reade Gd. Stories , Bom to Gd. Luck, A neighbour’s 
estate, mortgaged up to the eyes, was sold under the ham- 
mer. 1889 Gordon Stables in Boy’s Own Paper 16 Nov. 
103/3 The stewards were up to their eyes packing baskets 
and making preparations. 

f. To (make a per soil) open (his) eyes : to (make 
him) stare with astonishment. To close an eye 
(negatively), To \ lay, put one's eyes together : 
to go to sleep. fMy eyes drains sti'aws (vulgar) ; 

I am sleepy. 

1633 T. James Voy. 36 Not one of them put his eyes to- 
gether all the night Jong. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo’ s 
Com. Wks. (1709) 350 He could not lay his Eyes together. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 214 I’m sure tis time for 
honest Folks to be a-bed— Indeed my Eyes draws straws. 

18x4 D. H. O’Brian Narrative Escape 132, I never closed 
an eye. The night at length elapsed. 1889 Jessopf Coin- 
ing 0/ Friars ii. 72 The new fashions made his neighbours 
open their eyes. 

g. Sporting. To wipe the eye of another shooter : 
to kill game that he has missed. 

1886 Walsincham & Payne- Gallwev Shooting I. 128 If 
you do perchance wipe the eye , . of another shooter . . 
apologize. 

h. Slang or vulgar. All my eye : all humbug, 
'stuff and nonsense*; also, in same sense, All 
in the eye. My eye(s\ used as an expression of 
astonishment or asseveration. 

1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man if, That’s all my eye— the 
king only can pardon. 1782 George Bateman II. 1x3 That s 
all my eye, and my elbow, as the saying is. * 7“5 Grose 
Class. Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v. Betty Martin, That s my eye 
betty martin. 1819 Moore Tom Crib’s Mem. Congress 2 
All my eye, Betty. 1824 Miss Ferrif.r Inher. 1 . xxxi. 

344 [A bride] sobbed aloud. .although, as Bob and Davy 
afterwards declared, that was all in the ^ eye. x8xt 
Poole Hamlet Travestied i. L, As for black clothes,— 
that’s all my eye and Tommy. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
viii, 4 My eyes, how green ! * exclaimed the young gentle, 
man. 184a S. Lover Hatirly Andy xvi, Church, my eye. 
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woman ! church indeed. 184a Hood Sfringx i. The tender- 
ness of Spring is nil my eye. 1871 Punch 30 Dec. 271/1 
‘ Nothing in the papers ! ’ Isn t there, though. My 

eye ! 

3. With reference to its function: The eye as 
possessing the power of vision. Often pleonasti- 
cally for emphasis in To see with one's own eyes, 
f with (or at) eye. 

In Eng. as in other langs. to lose _ an eye often means 
merely to become blind of one eye ; similarly to put out the 
eyes— to deprive of sight. 

C1290 S. Eng, Leg . I. 53/215 Huy i-seien alle with eise. 
1297 R. Glouc (X724) 376 Me ssolde pulte oute boJ?e hys 
eye, & make hym pur blynd. 4x1300 Cursor M. 1x324 
(Cott.) Symeon . . he o ded suld neuer die, Till he suld se 
crist self wit ei. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 100 Men 
mosten more thyng beleve Then they may seen at eighe. 
c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 323 in Balees Bk. <1868) 308 Gase not 
on walles with \>y neghe. 1513 Douglas PEncis m. x. 12 
All his solace for tinsale of his E. 1539 Taverner Erasm. 
Prov. (1552) 13 the eye seeth not, y* herte rueth not. 

1584 Powel Lloyd 1 s Cambria 31 Let them belieue no more 
but what they see with their Eies. 1651 Hobbes Leviath . 
11. xxv. 136 Many eys see more then one. 1707 J. Stevens 
tr. Quevedo's Com . Whs. (1709) 350 , 1 have seen it with my 
own Eyes. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat . 199 They say, 
Hedges have Eyes, and Walls have Ears. 1776 Trial of 
Nundocomar 24/2, I have seen him. .with iny own eyes take 
off his seal. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxix, There are no 
cars to hear or eyes to see. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 
300 We. .have a friend who lost an eye and blew down a 
house side. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Dante at Verona xxxiii, 
Thou hast beneld, past sight of eyne. 1878 Encycl. Brit. 
VIII. 822/2 If we wish to see each word distinctly, we 
,< run the eye' along the line. 

b. Phrases. {To have but) half an eye : even the 
smallest power of vision. {To see) with half an 
eye : at a glance, without effort, f At the eye's 
end : close at hand. To open any one's eyes : to 
restore his sight, f To put out one's eyes 7uith 
gifts : fig. to bribe. Where are your eyes ? said 
to a person who fails to observe what he ought to 
see. With all one's eyes , with all the eyes in one's 
head : with eager gaze. Eagle eye : see Eagle 10. 
The naked eye : see Naked. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 94 He (Jesus] opened e 
my yjen. a 1547 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark Pref. 4 
Ought with all the iyen in theyr heades to watche. 1579 
Fulice Heskins' Pari. 348 Euery man that hath but halfe 
an eye, seeth these grosse inconsequences. 1598 Pelegro- 
mius Synonym. Sylva 35/2 To Bribe ; vide to put out ones 
eyes with giftes. 1598 W. Phillips Linschotcn (1864) 190 
These Haraffos .. can discerne it (counterfeit money] with 
half an eye. x6ix Bible Ps. cxlvi. 8 The Lord openeth the 
eyes of the blinde. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 1. x. 15 We 
judg them near, at the eyes end. 1743 Bulkeley & Cum- 
mins Voy. S. Seas to The Captain, .seeing the Light, ask'd 
the Master, Where his Eyes were? i860 Russell Diary 
India II. xiii, I looked with all my eyes, but they failed to 
detect any difference. 1883 Stevenson Treasure I si. iv. 
xviii, I saw with half an eye that all was over. 

c. Jig. ; esp. as attributed to the heart, mind, or 
to quasi-personified objects. 

<7x040 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 2 Geopenedum easum 
urum. CIX75 Lamb. /ftwL‘157 [He] mid ]>e e^ene of his 
hoste bihalt in to houene and sict) J?e muchele blisse Jjet he 
is to ilected. c 1230 Halt Meid. 3 Opene tounderstonde J?e 
ehne of kin heorte. 1460 in Pol. Rel. <$• L. Poems (1866) 
187 M1 goostli ben ben ful of dust. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 
in. ii. 435 Sleepe ..sometime shuts vp sorrowes eie. 1687 
T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 82 This it is to 
want the eye of faith. <*1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark vi. 
6 A spiritual eye can discern beauty in an humbled and 
abased Saviour. 1837 Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) III. 
xxiii. 372 Excitement, which has power to fascinate the 
eye of our minds. 185X Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vi. 
166 To witness facts with the eyes of reason. 1856 Grin- 
don Life i. (1875) 5 Science needs all its eyes, .to discern it. 

d. Applied to a person who uses his eyes on 
behalf, or instead, of another. 

1382 Wyclif Job xxix. 15 An e^e I was to blinde. 
2588 A. King tr. Canisius' Catech. 173, I haue been ane 
Ee to y® blind. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 650 The seav'n 
Who are his Eyes That . . Bear his swift errands. 1689 
Hickeringill Ceremony -monger, Wks. (1716* II. 503 The 
Bishop’s great Eye (Mr, Arch-deacon) is getting himself a 
Stomach to his Dinner. 1806 Wordsw. Ode Inf ini. Immort. 
rx2 Thou best Philosopher., thou Eye among the blind. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 17 note , The Kings of 
Persia had certain officers who were called * his Eyes 

e. fig. Applied to a city, country, province, etc. : 
The seat of intelligence or light. 

1599 _ Hakluyt Voy. II. 218 The eyes of the realme, 
Cambridge, and Oxford. 1671 Milton P. R. xv. 240 Athens, 
the eye of Greece. 2680 Mordcn Geog r . Red., England 
(1685)25 In the beautiful Body of the Kingdom of England, 
the two Eyes are the two Universities. 1845 R. W. Hamil- 
ton Pop. Educ. vil. (ed. 2) 165 Massachusetts, .is the eye of 
the States. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 355 Corinth the 
eye of Greece. 

4. Used in sing, and pi. for : The action or func- 
tion of the eyes; the sense of seeing; 'ocular 
knowledge ’ (J.), sight. Chiefly in phrases : ( To 
have) before one's eyes : lit. and fig. To believe 
one's {own) eyes. To catch , f fix, strike, take the 
eye. t At {first) eye : at first sight. 

a i20o Vices <5 - Virtues 49 He litlede him seluen to-foren 
mannes eben % c 1400 A f t. Loll. 50 for a tym de- 
sccyuik & iapik k e 5ee, but ]>is biggik k e vnderstonding 
perpetual. 1440 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) 11. 76 J>ai, havand 
Code before k e r eyghen, do trewe execution of J>is my 
presentt testament. 147* Arriv. Edtv. IV (Camden* 38 It 
appered to every maun at eye the sayde partie was ex- 
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tincte. 1509 Fisher Wks. t. (1876) 68 A1 thynges be naked 
and open to his [God’s] eyen. <z 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. 
(1861) 22 With false favour., you deceive th’ayes. 1587 
Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1986/1 The English cap- 
teines..perceiuing at eie that, .they were not able to anie 
aduantage to mainteine this onset. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 
iv. i.72 Is this face Heroes? are our eies our owne ? 1605 

— Macb. hi. i. 125 Masking the Businesse from the common 
Eye. 1653 Marvell Corr. i..Wks. 1872-5 II. 4 Demon- 
strating to the ey which way we ought to travell. 1672 Sir 
T. Browne Lett. Friend x. (1881) 134 A weak physiognomist 
might say at first eye, this was a face of earth. 1715 J, 
Richardson Th. Painting 62 The Death of Ananias.. im- 
mediately takes the Eye. xyxy Pope 'Ep. Jervas 33 Thy 
well-study’d marbles fix our eye. 1784 Cowper Task ir. 
818 Every plague that can infest Society, .meets the eye. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 , 207 The conflict in the royal 
mind did not escape the eye of Barillon.’ 1870 Cqnington 
sEneidvu (18731201 Banquets smile before their eyne. 

f b. In {the) eye ; in appearance. By the eye : 
? in unlimited quantity. Obs. 
c *394 P» FI. Crede 84 Grete-hedede quenes wif> gold by 
e ei3en. C1592 Marlowe Jetvof Malta in. iv, Thou shalt 
ave broth by the eye. 1613 Beaum. &Fl. Kn. Burn. 
Pestle 11. ii, Here's mony and gold bith' eie my boy. 1684 
R. H. Sch. Rccrcat. 117 Mark out the Head of your Pond, 
and make it the highest part of the Ground in the eye, tho' 
it be the lowest in the true Level. ^ 
fc. Range of vision, view, sight. Only in phrases : 
In eye ; in, into , out of {a person's) eye. Obs. in lit. 
sense. 

1599 Warn. Faire Wont. 11. 770 A very bloudy act.. com- 
mitted in eye of court. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. iv. 6 We 
shall expresse our dutie in his eye. 1644 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks. (x66o) 125 He fights in the eye of his Prince. 1665 
Boyle Occas. Refl. v. 11.(1675)301 III manag’d Persecutions 
of Doctrine .. bring them into every body’s Eye. 1670 
Cotton Espernon 1. 11. 82 He was no sooner remov’d out of 
his Eye, than that confidence began to stagger. 1673 Chas. 
II in Lauderdale Papers (1885) III. ii. 2 Your sone Yester 
(who comes but seldome in my eye). 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Improv. 38 A Harbour . . in the very Eye of France. 
1711 Steele Spect.'N o XT3 p 4 She helped me to some Tansy 
in the Eye of all the Gentlemen in the Country. 

d. fig. In one's {mind's) eye : in one’s mental 
view, in contemplation. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 185, I see my father . . In my 
minds eye. C1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 411 He must 
always nave it in his eye. 17x3 Berkeley Ess. in Guardian 
vi. Wks. 1871 III. 163 The sages whom I have in my eye 
speak of virtue as the most amiable thing in the world. 1726 
Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. II. 55 b, Some had nothing in 
their eye, but adorning that which was to contain the body. 
1791 ‘ G. Gambado’ Ann. Horsem. Pref. (18091 54 Having 
tne safety of man’s neck in my eye. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII, 4x4, I have., the little thatched cottages of Walt- 
ham Chase, - in my mind’s eye. 

5. With reference to the direction of the eye ; 
hence often equivalent to : Look, glance, gaze. 
Often with verbs like cast, lift , turn , etc. + To 
change, mingle eyes {with ) : to exchange amorous 
glances (with). To make eyes at ; to thrown the eye 
at : to throw amorous or covetous glances at. + To 
throw out one's eyes for\ To look out for. To see 
eye to eye {Isa. lii, 8) : often misused for to be of 
one mind, think alike. 

<7975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 8 Da I113 hyra eagan upp- 
hofon, ne gesawon hi£ nsenne. a 1225 Auer. R. 54 Eue, 
ki moder, leop efter hire eien ; urom hire eien to k e eppel, 
vrom ke eppel i parais adun to k es eorSe. c 1320 R. Bkunne 
Medit. 643 To hyr fadyr he hast hvs yen. r 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) 11. 572 The ley ys euer the messenger of foly. 
2535 Coverdale Ecclus. xxvii. 1 He that seketb to be riche 
turneth his eyes asyde. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV } 1. iii. 143 
On my face he turn’d an eye of death. 1604 — Oth. it. i. 
39 As well to see the Vessel that's come in As to throw-out 
our eyes for braue Othello. 1606 — Ant.& Cl. in. xiii. 156 
Would you mingle eyes With one^ that tyes his points. 
16x0 — Temp. 1. ii. 441 At the first sight They haue chang'd 
eyes. 1781 Cowper Conversation 485 Modestly let fall your 
eyes. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. in. xv, Each, .curs’d me 
with his ee. 1842 S. Lover Handy Atidy viii. Is it one of 
my colleens you’ve been throwing the eye at, Sir ? 1852 
Thackeray Esmond m. i. She used to make eyes at the 
Duke of Marlborough. 1870 Print. Trades Jml. xxvi. 4 
Unable to see eye to eye with the subscribers. 

b. In words of command. Mil. (see quots.) ; so 
in Boating , Eyes in the Boat. 

1832 Prop, Regul. Instr. Cavalry 11. 35 Its Leader gives 
the word ‘ Eyes Centre 5833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry \. 13 
On the word Eyes Right, glance the eyes to the right with 
the slightest turn possible of the head. At the word Eyes 
Left , cast the eyes in like manner to the left On the word 
Eyes Front, the look and head are to be directly to the 
front, the habitual position of the soldier. 2837 Dickens 
Pickw . iv,The command ‘eyes front’ had been given. 1859 
F. A. Griffiths Artill. Man. (1862) 152 Captains will give 
the word ‘Eyes right or 1 left \ as the inspecting officer 
comes to their batteries, ' Eyes front ' when he has passed. 
1887 Times (weekly ed.) x8 Nov. 2/5 The words of com- 
mand were . . * Eyes front ; by your right ; quick inarch '. 

C. with adjs. expressing the disposition or feeling 
of the person looking, as, angry, contemptuous , 
friendly, jealous, loving , wondering. 

<11300 Cursor M. (4078* Cott. Ne wald k a ! apon him 
sei Fra kis dai forth wit blithful ei. Ibid. 17837 iCott.) 
Til heuen k a i lifted )?a.ir eien brade. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4264 If oon be fullc of vylanye, Another hath a likerous 
ighe. 1556 Anrelioff I sab. (x6o8)Eiv, Chaste and shame- 
faste ees. i6rx Biblf. Prov. xxii. 9 Hee that hath a bounti- 
full eye, shall bee blessed. 1735 Pope Prol. Sat. 19 9 View 
him with . . jealous eyes. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
161 Bowls, horseracing, were regarded with no friendly 
eye. 


6. An attentive or observing look, lit. and fig.; 
observation, supervision ; attention, regard. Chiefly 
in phrases; {To be) all eyes ; all attention, f To 
bear, give , good eyes upon : to pay close attention 
to, watch attentively. To give an eye to : to give 
a share of one’s attention to. To keep, have an 
{one's) eye after , upon r to keep watch upon. 
Under the eye of : under the observation or atten- 
tion of. 

c *430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 3934 Segryne had euer on him 
his eye. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 527 Looke ye 
here good jges vppon okur connynge kervers. 1*1475 
Rauf Coityar 695, I mon. .eirnestly efter him haue myne 
Eay. # 1586 J. Hooker Girald. I ret. in Holinshed II. 16/2 
Maurice Fitzgerald, .gaue good eie and watched the matter 
verie narowlie. x6ro Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 59 No tongue : 
all eyes : be silent. 1641 Milton Animadv . Wks. 118511 219 
He. .hath yet eyerhad this Island under the special indulgent 
eye of his Providence. 1659 B. Harris Parival s Iron Age 
211 It was supposed the Earle of Essex had an eie upon Ox- 
ford. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 64, I shall keep 
my eye upon them. 1824 M edwin Convers. Byron (1832) 

I. 53, I had . . fallen under the eye of the Government. 

b. To have an eye to : to look to, pay attention 
to; to have as one’s object, have regard for; to 
have reference to. With an eye to : with a view 
to ; with a design upon. 

* 375 . Barbour Bruce vi. 523 The Kyng..Till thame, and 
nouthir ellis-quhar Had ey. Ibid. XH. 306, I pray jjhow 
That nane of 30W for gredynes Haf E till tak of thair 
Richess. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. (W. de W. 1531) 73 b, Some 
feareth synne & payne bothe, hauynge an eye and respecte 
tobothein maner indifferently. 1535 Coverdale 2 A face. 
viii. 2 They called vpon the Lorde, yt he wolde haue an 
eye vnto his people. 1593 Nashe Four Lett . Confnt. 67 
Haue an eie to the maine-chaunce. _ 1607 Bacon Ess., 
Counsel (Arb.) 322 Men will Councell with an eye to them- 
selves. 1641 Jrnl. Ho. Comm. II. 183 An_ especial eye 
may be had oyer all Counties, where Papists are most 
residing. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 210 Have 
still an Eye to the weeding and cleansing Part. 1723 
Steele Englishman No. 11. 74 A Man will have an Eye 
to his first Appearance in Publick. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 285 The gentlemen of the corporation . . have 
..no small eye to gain. X838 Lytton Alice 171 Maltravers 
has an eye to the county, one of these days. 1861 Thorn- 
bury Turner I. 358 He collects analytical diagrams of 
Dutch boats, with an eye to get nearer to Vandervelde. 
1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2) V. 58 What I said about the Cretan 
laws, .had an eye to war only. 1888 FroVde Eng. in W. 
Indies 40 Gold and silver plate, he observed with an eye to 
business was. .abundant. 

7. (in sing. only). The faculty of perception or 
discrimination of visual objects, either in general 
or in some special connexion. Often in phrases : 
To have, with , the eye of (a painter, etc.) ; To 
have an eye for {proportion, etc.). ( To estimate , 
etc.) by {the) eye : as opposed to measurement, etc. 
Also, Sport : To have, get, one's eye {well) in : to 
be or become able to judge accurately of distance 
and direction, as in Billiards, Shooting, etc. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 11. 93 Shew clearly (to a dis- 
cerning eie). 17x5 J. Richardson Th. Painting 150 He has 
a Good Eye on the Sense, as one is said to have a Good F.ar 
for Musick. 1719 — Art Crit. 188 It does not appear to 
have been done by any other help than the Correctness of 
the Eye. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 88 Estimate 
by the Eye the Distance of C from A. 1796 Instr. % beg. 
Cavalry (1813) 67 The leader of the column will march by 
his eye. 1847 L. Hunt far Honey Pref. (1848 9 Who saw' 
their colours with the eye of a painter. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 433 He had not., the eye of a great cap- 
tain for all the turns of a battle. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 

II. 271 An eye for proportion is needed. 1884 Q. Rci’. No. 
316. 482 Their eyes were well in. 

.8. fig. Point of view, manner or way of looking 
at a thing; estimation, opinion, judgement. In 
phrases; In, with the eye{$ of \a person). In the 
public eye. Also, In the eye of {the) law, logic, etc. : 
according to the terms or rules of. To look With 
another eye upon : to take a different view of. 

<1x340 Hampole Psalter Prol., Faire & lufly in cristes 
eghen. 1594 Shaks. Rich, III, 111. vn. 112 Some °ff enc f» 
That seemes disgracious in the Cities eye. a 3617 Bayne 
On Eph. (1658I 48 God doth give us love in the eies of some 
good man. 1628 Coke On Litt. fob 58 Court baron. An tne 
eye of Law it hath relation to the Freeholders, who are 
Judges of the Court. 1635 A. Stafford Fern . Glory ■ (xBfy) 
56 Sinnes more odious even in our own eies. 1643 Udal 
Serm. (1645) 37 To his sad disconsolate wife, mourning 
too too much, in his eye [etc.]. 1659 B. Harris Parnws 

Iron Age 206 The King . . became more considerable 1 
the eyes of the World, then any of his predecessors, xmj 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2835/3 If the City should Look upon « 
with another Eye. 1742 Pope Dune, iv, 534 Self-conceit 1 
some her glass applies, Which no one looks m vn 
another’s eyes. 1761 Hume Hist . Eng. II. xxxvu 286 * * 
sons not lying under, .attainder were innocent in theeye 
the law. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxvii i, No other marring ... 
his shall ever be legal in my eye. 1818 Bykon Juans , ix » 

I can’t tell whether Julia saw the affair With 
eyes, or if her own Discoveries made. *86g V 

Norm. Cong. <x8 7 6' III. xiii. 281 In the eye of logic or 01 
sound morals. x88a Serjt. Ballantine Experiences 
185 He was a man of mark in the eyes of my family* 
f XI. 9. Slight shade, tinge. (Cf. V. a'tlj. ff- 
16x0 Shaks. Tejnp. 11. I 55 Ant. The ground indeed £ 
tawny. Scb. With an eye of green e in't. a xo4x 
Goblins in. (ed. 2) 25 None of these Beards will serve, . .1 »>, 
not an eye of white in them, a x66x Fuller It crthies ( -J 
IIL'499 This.. name seemeth to have in it an eye °( 
of Greek and Latin. x66 4 Evelyn Kal. Horl.ksrf 304 
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A natural Earth with an Eye of Loam in it. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 279 A true blue dye, having an eye of red. 1699 
Evelyn Acetaria 98 Oyl. .with an Eye . . of. .Olive green. 

b. (See quot.) 

1736 Bailey (folio', Eye, the lustre and brilliant of pearls 
and precious stones, more usually call’d the water. 

III. An object resembling the eye in appearance, 
shape, or relative position. 

10. On plants : a. the axillary bud ; the leaf-bud 
of a potato ; b. the remains of the calyx on fruit; 
C. the centre of a flower. 

*615 W. Lawson Orch. <f- Card. m. x. (x668) 26 Let your 
graff have three or four eyes for readiness to put forth. 
1672-3 Grew Anat. Plants n. 1. i. § 7 Potato’s [root] where 
the Eyes or Buds of the future Trunks lie inward. 1710 
London & Wise Compi. Gard. (1719) 167 Apples., may 
be plac’d either upon the Eye or Stalk. 177a Foote Nabob 
11. Wlcs. 1799 II. 303 For pip, colour, and eye, I defy the 
whole parish, .to match ’em [polyanthuses]. 1787 Winter 
Syst. Hush. 157 Six scotch potatoes, cut into thirty-three 
sets, with two eyes each. 1858 Carpenter Peg. P/tys. § 121 
The points commonly known as the eyes of theVotato. Ibid. 
§ 586 By the remains of the calyx . . the eye of the gooseberry 
is formed. Ibid. § 605 The smaller the eye. .of the dahlia, the 
better it is considered to be. 1870 Hooker SI ltd. Flora 
268 Corolla minute, pale blue with a white eye. 1882 Gar- 
den 18 Mar. 183/2 Vine eyes from Spain . .make better and 
stronger Vines than those propagated from eyes produced 
in this country. 

11. Eye of a crab , a crawfish = Crab’s Eye. 

1661 Lovell Hist. A it ini, <$• A fin. 190 The eyes or stones 
[of the crab] coole, dry', cleanse, discusse, breake the stone. 
1753 Ha nway Trav. 1 . r. xv.gS These eyes (of crawfish] are 
sent into turkey.. to be used in medicines. 

12. A spot resembling an eye ; esp. a. One of the 
spots near the end of the tail-feathers of a peacock, 
b. One of the three spots at one end of a coco- 
nut. C. A small dark spot in the eggs of fish 
and insects while hatching. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 7 A litel stone wi|> yene. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. XU. xxxii. (1495) 432 The pecok 
hath, .a taylle full of eyen. 1556 AttrelioCf Isab . (1608) G ij, 
Delectabler . . then seamethe unto the pecocke his tale 
chargede with ees. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 306 They 
make a shew of the eyes appearing in Peacockes taifes. 1622 
Peacham Compi. Genii. (x66i) 163 A mantle wrought with 
gold and Peacocks eyes. 1736 Bailey (folio>, Eye of a Bean , 
a black speck . . in the cavity of the comer-teeth of a horse. 
1788 Couter On Mrs. Montague' s Feather Hangings 4 
The Peacock sends his.. starry eyes. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XL. 334/1 In this last [variety] the eyes or circlets of the 
train [of the peacock] are shadowed out. 1863 F. Buckland 
inG.C. BompasZ,/>£ vii. (1885) 125 No eyes yet in the [trout’s] 
eggs. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. vi. 131 The diviner. . 
will spin a cocoa-nut, and decide a question according to 
where the eye of the nut looks towards when at rest again. 
1885 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wanderings ii. 27 Having pierced 
the proper eye with one of its spindle ambulatory legs, it 
[the Birgus] rotates the nut round it. 
t 13. Eye of the world : = Hydrophane. Obs. 
ftransl. of mod. L. octtlus muttdi : cf. the Arab, 
name 1 eye of the sun’.] 

1*672 Boyle Origin Gents 107 Though the Oculus Mundi 
be reckoned by Classic Authors among the rare Gems.] 
1772 CronstedCs Min. App. 6, I have seen the Eye of the 
World. •in Sir Hans Sloane’s Collection. 

14. Naut. * Eyes of her * (see quot. 1867 ). 

*840 Marryat Poor' Jack xxii, Being right in the eyes of 
her ..we could [etc.]. 1867 Smyth SailoVsWord-bk. 284 
Eyes, of her, the foremost part of the bay, or in the bows of 
a ship. In olden times, and now in Spanish and Italian 
boats.. an eye is painted on each bow. 1880 Times 25 Dec. 
7/4 A heavy forecastle in the eyes of her. 

15. fa. A fountain or spring; = Heb. j’3? 

cay in, Arab. Gain. b. The opening through 

which the water wells up. Cf. Well-eye. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Deut. xxxiii. 28 The eie of Jacob in 
the land of corne and wine. 1842 Pettny Cycl. XXII. 290/2 
The place where the river re-appears is called Los Ojos de 
Guadiana (the eyes of the Guadianah 1857 Livingstone 
Trav. vi. m A holloiv, which anciently must have been the 
eye of a fountain. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-darvn in Dark 
Places 70 There are three separate wells or * eyes ’ to this 
fountain, 

16. A central mass ; the brightest spot or centre 
(of light). 

■864 Jutell. Observ. V. 371 The net being drawn through 
a scull’ or shoal of the fish, breaks what is called the eye 
fish. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 284 Eyght, the 
thickest part of a scule of herrings ; when this is scattered 
6y the fishermen, it is termed ‘ breaking the ey 1870 J. 
Koskell in Eng. Mcch. 18 Mar. 647/2 When the button of 
m ~! te d copper .. assumes a bright colour, and the centre, 
which the essayer calls the eye , being dark, the front brick 
is. .drawn aside. 

17. Painting. (See quot.) 

1859 Gullick & Times Paint. 201 ‘Eyes’, as the abrupt 
terminations of the longitudinal division of folds are 
named. 

18. Naut. In the wind’s eye : in the direction of 
the wind. Into the wind's eye : to windward. 
To be a sheet in the wind's eye : fig. to be slightly 

intoxicated. 

* 5 ®* J, Heywood Prov. Epigr.i 1867) 114 The weather- 
cockis beke is. .in the windis eie. x6z8 Djgby Jrnl. (Cam- 
aen) 50 The 4 galliottes. .rowed into the windes eye. < 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 135 The Sound, .is not 
a&ove a League in the Wind’s Eye. 1823 Byron Juan x. 
, . v * tb® wind's eye I have sail'd. 1834 Medwin Angler 
V 1 'Pales II. 145 A better sea-boat, .but she could not walk 
in the wind’s eye. 1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxiv. (1856) 
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-p? s *f our P a ck-bound neighbors, .steam ahead dead in 
e , y - e \ l88 3 Stevenson Treasure Isl. iv. xx, 
n? ; n y ° U , k we were a11 a sheet in the wind’s eye. But 
l tell you I was sober. 

19 . The centre of revolution. Also in phrase To 
open its eye. 

Cl 2 fnf tr : * uan * -Vlloa's Voy. <ed. 3) II. vm.HL 210 The 
loud .. begins, according to the sailor’s phrase, to open its 
eye, 1. e. the cloud breaks, and the part of the horizon where 
it was formed becomes dear. 1867 F. Francis Angling v. 
144 Ihe eye of the stream . . is always the most favourable 
spot tor fish. By the eye I mean the first good eddy on the 
inside of any stream after it commences its shoot. 1884 
, The . . dreadful calm within the whirl, to 
which sailors have given the name of ‘ the eye of the storm’. 
AU. A hole or aperture. 

a. In a needle : The hole or aperture formed to 
receive the thread. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 25 Derh 5 yrl or exo nedles. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., EaSelicor mass se olfend san burh. . 
nmdle ease. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xix. 24 It is li 3 hter, or 
eysier a camel for to passe thorw} a nedelis ei 3 e. CX400 
Lanfranc s Ctrurg, 36 A nedle b re cornerid whos i 3 e schal 
be hohd on bo>e sidis. 1606 Shahs. Tr. <5- Cr. 11. i. 87 So 
much wit . . As will stop the eye of Helens needle. 1712-4 
Pope Rape Lock 11. 128 Wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin’s 
x 74 ° Cheyne Regimen 313 The Rays of Millions of 
different Flambeaux may pass .. through the Eye of a 
Needle. x83t~4 J. Holland Manuf Metal II. 358 The 
formation of the gutters and the piercing of the eye. 

b. A hole pierced in a tool or implement, for 
the insertion of some other object. 

f 554 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 57 For maltynge 
the lee of the clapper [of a bell] . .xiii}d. 1703 Moxon Mcch. 
Excrc. 155 Put the Eyes of the Hindges over the Pins of 
the Hooks. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Ejb, When the 
Miner haums a Pick, there is always Some of the Haum 
comes through the Eye. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVI. 445 Its [the axe's] length from eye to edge was 
seven inches. 1827 j. F. Coopf.r Prairie I. ii. 26 He buried 
his axe to the eye, in the soft body of a cotton-wood tree. 
1867 Smyth Sailods Word-bk. 284 Eye of an anchor , the 
hole in the shank wherein the ring is fixed. 1881 F. J. 
Britten JVatch <$- Clockm. 33 The eye should be made close 
to the end of the spring which should be rounded. 

C. An opening or passage for the introduction 
or withdrawal of material, as in the • runner 1 or 
upper stone of a mill, in a kiln, etc. ; also for exit 
or ingress, as in a fox’s earth, a mine, etc. 

1686 Burnet Trav. v. (1750) 277 He comes out at the Eye 
of the Mill all in Wafers. 1741 Compi. Pam. Piece n. i. 
295 Having found a Fox’s Earth, cause all his Holes you 
can find to be stopt, except the main Hole or Eye that is 
most beaten. 1747 Hooson Mined s Diet. G iv, Eye of the 
Shaft, .is the very’ beginning of the Surface or Grass Clod, 
sometimes called the Mouth in old Works. 1776 Young 
Tour in Irel. (1780) 301 He burns it in arched kilns, with 
several eyes. 1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 18x1, 5 When the 
men employed at the lime-kiln . .went to their work, they 
found a man and a woman lying dead on the edge of its 
eye. ? 1842 E. J. Lance Cottage Farmer 19, 4^ bushels of 
flour from the eye of the mill. 1843 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
IV. 1. 27 The main drain opens into the ditch at a spot 1 
called the ‘ eye ’. 1843 Portlock Geol. 682 In each quadrant 
of the kiln, there is an opening, called an eye, or fire-hole. 
1884 Knight Diets Mcch. IV. 605 A damsel on the spindle 
. .agitates the shoe beneath the hopper and causes the gram 
to dribble into the eye of the runner, 
d. A small liole or hollow in bread or cheese, 
etc. (Cf. Bulb’s eye 12). Obs. exc. dial. [Cf. 
Fr. ail in same sense.] 

1528 Paynell Snlcnie Rcgim. E ij, Chese. .not to tough 
..nor to full of eies. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 
483 Cheeses madeof their [Sheep’s] milk is. .full of eyes and 
holes. 1649 Blithc Eng. hnprov. Impr. (i 653) 143 A Mud, 
or Sludg . . which is very soft, full of Eyes and Wrinckles. 
1688 R. Holme Armory 111. v. 244 Bad cheese .. full of 
Eyes, not well prest. 1710 J. Clarke Rouault s Nat. Phil. 
(1729) I. 29 Those large Spaces which we call the Eyes of 
the Bread. *879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s. v., 

I like bread full of eyes, cheese without any. 

21 . A loop of metal or thread in a ‘ hook and 
eye \ esp. that used as a fastening in dresses. Also 
a metal ring for holding a rod or bolt, or for a 
rope, etc., to pass through. . 

*599 Minsk eu Sp. Diet. (1623b H evilla . . hooks and eies 
of suuer. 1611 Cqtcr., Pit on . . an Eye for a curtame 
rod [etc.]. * *658 Cleveland Pet. Poem 33 My Eyes are 
out, and all my Button-moulds Drop. 1697 .Durham in 
Phil Trans. XX. 2 On the Top I left an Eye in the V ire. 
17x5 Desaguuers Fires Inpr. 130 Two Iron Eyes for the 
ends of the Axis to play in. * 7^3 Del Pino Sp. Diet., 
Machos y hi mb r as, hooks and eyes. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic x. (1833] 2 47 Having., made it [the rope] pass 
through a fixed iron eye. *865 J. C. V ilcocks Sea Fisher - 
man (187^ 35 A piece of brass wire (having eyes turned 
at the ends). 1880 W. C. Russell bailor's 
(1881) II. iv. 20X A couple of scuttlebutts lashed . . to eyes 
in the bulwarks. Mod. The stair-rods are too large for the 

y b. A loop of cord or rope ; esp. ‘ the circular 
loop of a Shroud or stay, where it £oes over the 
masV (Adm. Smyth); and in other nautical ap- 
plications. Also the loop at one end of a bow- 

S M&F’R. Scot Discm. Witcher, xm. xm. *77 Put the eie 
of the one [cord] into the eie or bowt of the other a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts in. (*7°4) 345/- A . n e or 
two, and a Wall-knot. r 7 6g Falcoxek Beet. Mar 1 «e U 7 S 9 \ 
Collet d’etai, the eve of a stay placed over a mast-head. 1797 
Bisfi l£ 3** Two P* ! 

cut in the eyes. 1867 Smyth Sailor s Word-lk . _ -75 Elliot- 
“ " s an eye worked over an iron thimble m the end of a 
hempen bower-cable, to facilitate its being shackled to the 


chain for riding in very deep water. Ibid. 283 Flemish eye , 
particularly applied to the eye of a stay, which is either 
formed at the making of the rope ; or by dividing the yarns 
mto two equal parts, knotting each pair separately and 
pointing the whole over after parcelling, 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 9 The eyes of the rigging. 

22. Arch, (see quot. 1 SS 8 ). 

1727-5* Chambers Cycl., Eye of the Volute. 1888 Gwilt 
Archil. Gloss. 1277 Eye, a general term signifying the 
centre of any part : thus the eye of a pediment is a circular 
window in its centre. _ The eye of a dome is the horizontal 
aperture on its summit. The eye of a volute is the circle 
at the centre, from whose circumference the spiral line com- 
mences. 

b. transf. in Concholog}'. 

£755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 32 Volute, is that twist of spirals 
which winds round the axis or columella, diminishing by 
degrees, and ending in a point called the eye. Ibid. 34 The 
eye [of the shell] is perfectly white, and shaped like a nipple, 
i* 23. Anat. Eye of the knee : the knee-cap. 
C14CO Lanfranc s Cirurg. 177 To kepe [ns ioynture from 
harm, is ioyned J»eron a round boon & . . of summen it is 
clepid y 3 e of J>e knee. 

24. Typog. ^a. = the Face of a type. [Fr. 
aiil ] b. The enclosed space in the letters d , e, o, etc. 

1676 Moxon Reg. Triton Ord. Lit. Typo. 22 In the 
Parallel of 23 draw a line for the Eye, from the inside of e 
to the outside on the right hand. 1736 Bailey (folio), Eye 
(with Printers) is sometimes used for the thickness of the 
types or characters used in Printing; or more strictly the 
graving in relievo on the fop or face of a letter. Mod. The 
eyes of the type are filled up. 

25. Artificial eye; also simply 1 eye ’ : A glass 
imitation of the natural eye. 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf. § 235, 1 . .determined to think 
of the dolls’ eyes .. I satisfied myself that the eyes alone 
would produce a circulation of a great many thousand 
pounds. 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Eye, Artificial eye, a 
thin shell or concavo-convex piece of glass or enamel, 
coloured in imitation of a natural eye, which is introduced 
beneath the lid when the eye has been enucleated. 1B88 
Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 90/2 Artificial eyes are inserted.. and 
the specimen is then placed, .to dry. 

26. Glass eye. a. = prec. b. also simply 
‘eyes* : A pair of spectacles, c. = Bull's eye. 

15. . Kennedy Agst. Mouth-Thankless v. (in Evergreen), 

In thy Bag thou beirs thyne Een. 1710 Acc. Death Tom 
Whiggn. 39 A Glass Eye, the Workmanship, .of the Famous 
Gualtero. 17x9 D’Urfey Pills III. 18 A pair of Glass Eyes 
to clap on my Nose. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Indiscretions (1786) I. 62 , 1 must put on my eyes. .yes, T 
see I was mistaken. x886 Pall Mall G. 22 Dec. 5/1 The 
pale rays of the sun show through the glass eyes on deck. 
1890 Coves Handbk. Ornithology 66 Glass eyes, of all sizes 
and colours, may be purchased at a moderate cost. 

I"V. attrib. and Comb. 


27. General relations : a. attributive, (portions 
or natural appendages of the eye) as eye-brim, 

- orbit , -place, - root , - socket ; (actions, properties, 
qualities, sensations of or pertaining to the eye) 
as eye-craft , -encounter, - glance , -level, - love , -plea- 
sure, -range, -reach, - search , -sparkle, -tear, 
-wrinkle', (surgical appliances for examining or 
operating on the eye) as eye-cup, -douche, -forceps, 
-instrument, -speculum, - syringe ; eye-like, adj. ; 
b. objective, as eye-clearer, -doctor, - guard \ -irri- 
gator, protector ; eye-bedewing, -beguiling, -be- 
wildering, -bewitching, -brightening, -dazzling, 
-delighting, -distracting, - glutting , -offending, 
•over-flowing, -pleasing, -rejoicing, -retorting, 
-searing, - trying , etc., also with indirect obj. eye- 
sweet, adjs. ; eye-ward adv. ; eye-casting, -de- 
vouring, -watering vbl. sbs. C. locative as eye- 
blurred, -bold, -starting adjs. ; eye- earnestly adv. ; 
instrumental as eye-charmed, - checkt , -reasoning, 
-seen adjs.; parasynthetic and similative as eye- 
blue, -headed, -tipped. 

i6xz J. Taylor (Water P.) To SirR. Douglas, This king- 
dom weeps . . With . . *eye-bede\ving verse. 1645 Quarles 
Sol. Recant, i. 4 Heart-corrupting, ^eye-beguiling Gold. 
1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, tv. ix. 46 The . .’’eye-be- 
witching farding, of fleshly shew. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 

11. ix, •Eye-bewildering chiaroscuro, 1839 Bailey Festus 
xix. (1848) 22s Within, the dome Was *eyeblue sapphire. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. 168 She *eie-blurd, 
and adiudged Praies the dastard’st. 160 6 Sylvester Du 
B artas 11. iv. it. Magnificence 424 Th’ *eye-boId Eagle 
never fears the flash.. of Lightning. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 58 Some *eye-brightmng Electuary of 
Knowledge and Foresight. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Pro- 
posals, tf C . 185 The Caitiff trembles, and his *Eyebrims flow. 
1553 T. Wilson RJiet. (1580) 88 By suche. .good eye cast- 
vng : thei shall alwaies bee able, .to speake what thai ought. 
1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch.. Hen. V, ccclxii, Amazement but 
Enthralls *Eye-Charm’d Spectators. 1654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes 11. iv. 47 He forgot his Table, till *eye-checkt to his 
duty. 1883 R. Turner in Gd. Words Dec. 790/2 I he pretty 
little Eyebright. .had at one time a great reputation as an 
' , eye-clearer. 1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni . ^ 

Ixxvi. heading. Of opticks (*eye-craft) and painting 1874 
Knight Diet. Mcch., * Eye-cup, a cup for washing the eye- 
ball. x6ox Chester Loves Mart . Cantoes xlv. (1878) 

147 *Eye-dazling mistries._ 1757 Dm Fleece «. 574 Ihe 
tribe of salts . . *eyedelightmg hues Produce. 1887 Hisscy 
Holiday on Road 87 Windmills, .always charming features 
in the prospect, life-giving and eye-delightmg. 1873 Brown- 
ing Red Coif. Nt.-caP 1473 MaaveurUoncc Miranda aty 
her up With *eye-devouring. 1885 E. D. Hale xn Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 558/2 They are as good as any ’eye-doctor. XB84 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *Eye douche , an instrument by means oi 
which a stream of water or medicated fluid can be applied to 
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the surface of the eye. x8i8 Keats Endymion i. 360 Sweep- 
ing, *eye-eamestly, through almond vales. 1833 Lamb Elia 
Ser. ir. i. (1865) 241 A momentary “eye-encounter with those 
stem bright visages. 1590 S tenser F. (?. 11. iv. 37 His coun- 
tenaunce. .scomefull “ey-glaunce at him shot. 1827 Keble 
Chr. Y. Visit. Sick, Your keen eye glances are too bright. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. x u vii. 0 To them that covet such ^eye- 
glutting gaine Proffer thy giftes. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 
128/1 Gauze Wire *Eye-Guards. 1874 Knight Diet. Mcch., 
* Eye-headed Bolt , a form of bolt having an eye at the head- 
end. 1884 Syd.Soc. Lex., * Eye-irrigator, a coil of narrow 
lead tubing, .readily bent to fit the orbit and the surface of 
the lids, .through which a constant current of warm or cold 
fluid is maintained. i6ix Cotgr., Miraillet , a Thorne- 
backe which hath on either of her sides .. a great *eye-like 
spot. 2879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. ii. 51 Many of the hawk- 
moth caterpillars have eye-like spots. . 1863 Oujda Held in 
Bondage (1870) 92 And “eye-love expires. 2806 J. Grahame 
Birds of Scot. 77 A melancholy, “eye-o’erflowing look. 1595 
Shaks. John 111. i. 47 Patch’d with foule Moles, and '“eye- 
offending markes. 1858 H. Miller Rantbl. Geol. 11. xii. 
434 The snout of the Dipterus was less round ; it bore no 
marks of the “eye-orbits. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. ii. 
(ed. 12) to A light came through my “eye-places. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 6 Medowes, enamelled with all sorts 
of “eie-pleasing flowers. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 
446 His spirit hath garnished. .the Heavens, i. e. decked 
them with those eye-pleasing gloriose lights. 1617 Mark- 
ham Caval. 1.53 If youpreserue your Mare for beautie, and 
“eye-pleasure."” 1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Eye-protectors. 
1880 Mtss Broughton See. Th. 1. xii, The very instant 
he is out of “eye-range. 1622-62 Heyhn Cosmogr. th. 
(1682) 12 They had so long together lain in “eye-reach. 1839 
Bailey Festus xx. (1848) 234 “Eye-reasoning man. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 23 Full heaps of “eye-rejoicing 
gold. x8x8 L. Hunt Foliage , Orig . Poems jz8 As on the 
“eye-retorting dolphin’s back That let Arion ride him. 
1791 Cowper Odyss. ix. 458 AU his “eye-roots crackled 
in the flames. 1657 Reeve God's Plea for Nineveh 
153 All our lip reverence, “eye-search, feet-Iackyng^ ear- 
bibbing .. scarce bring forth a conspicuous Penitent. 
1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 116 The keen torrents of “eye- 
searing light. 2853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlii. (1856) 282 
“Eye-seen growth. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., Hist. Whs. 
(Bohn) 1 . 10 Whose “eye-sockets are so formed that it would 
be impossible for such eyes to squint. 1854 Owen Skel. <$• 
Teeth (1855) 13 The eye-sockets. .are. .large, and usually 
with a free and wide intercommunication in the skeleton. 
1870 Emerson Soc. <5* Solit .fi&r.Wks. (Bohn) III . 90 Laugh- 
ter and blushes and “eye-sparkles of men and women. X794 
Coleridge Relig. Mnsings iv, Fear, the wild-visaged, pale, 
“eye-starting wretch. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. 
(1878) J24 Which spoyle their stommacks with vnsauory 
myxtures, thereby to seeme “eye-sweete. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryal <$• Tri. Faith (1845) 187 Not only God, but all his 
instruments .. must be eye-sweet to us. 2863 Mattch. 
Exam . 22 May, The effect of this arrangement is peculiarly 
‘eye-sweet*. 1616 W. Fordk Sertn. 42 The hearts griefe 
and the “eie-teares must goe together. 1791 E. Dar- 
win Bot. Gard. 142 The Cherub train .. with wonder 
touch the sliding snail, Admire his “eye-tip’d horns. 
1887 Sat. Ran 14 May 703/1 Colours worked on highly 
glazed “eye-trying paper. 1891 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/3 
Placidly sharp fat face, puckered “eyeward (asif all gravitat- 
ing towards the eyes). 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 61 This 
gaping, and “eye-watering. 1851 H. Melville Whale 
1 . xvi. 113 Such “eye-wrinkles are very effectual in a 
scowl. 

28 . Special comb.: + eye-apple, the apple of the 
eye ; eye-baby, the image of the spectator seen in 
another’s eye ; eye-bar, a steel or iron bar having 
an eye or hole at either end, used in bridges ; eye- 
blight, something that blights or dims the eye ; 
eye-blink, the twinkling of an eye (cf. Bunk 
sbfi 3) ; eye-blinking vbt. sb. (cfT Blink v. 6), a 
half- closing of the eye (to what is indecorous) ; 
eye-bone, the bony circle round the eye, the 
orbit ; ^ eye-brine, tears ; ^ eye-cast, an act of 
casting the eye, a glance or look ; eye-copy, a 
copy made by the hand, with the aid of the eye 
only ; eye-dawn, the dawn or first appearance (of 
a feeling) in the eye ; + eye-dolp = eye-socket ; 
eye -dot — eye-speck ; eye-dotter, a small brush 
used in graining wood in imitation of bird’s-eye 
maple; eye-drop, a tear; eye-end, that end 
of a telescope to which the eye is applied ; + eye- 
flap = Blinker 2 b ; f eye-form (see quot.) ; 
eye-handle (of a spade, etc.), a handle having 
an eye or hole; + eye-hope, hope arising from 
the appearance of a thing; + eye-lamp, lamp 
or light of the eye ; eye-lens, the lens nearest 
the eye in an optical instrument ; eye -light, (a) 
the light of the eye, ( b ) a light (candle or lamp) 
for the eye ; eye-limpet (see quot.) ; eye-line, 
(a) the field or range of vision, ( b ) in pi. the 
lines above and below the eye of a bird; eye- 
loop = Eye-hole, a loop-bole; eye-memory (see 
quot.) ; eye and ear- observation (see quot.) ; 
eye-observation, an observation taken by the eye 
’ alone ; eye-opener, (a) U. S. a draught of strong 
liquor, esp. one taken in the morning, (0) some- 
thing that throws sudden light on a subject or that 
makes clear what was dark and ambiguous, (c) 
something which causes keen surprise; eye-parley, 
communication by interchange of looks; f eye- 
pearl, a facet in a compound eye ; eye-pedicel, 
eye-peduncle, Zool. a pedicel or peduncle sup- 
porting an eye ; eye-peeper *=* Ete-lid ; eye- 
points Eye-spot ; eye-probe (see quot.) ; eye- 


purple (see quot.) ; eye-rim (see quot.) ; eye- 
scope = Eye-shot ; eye-seed, in pi. seeds which, 
when blown into the eye, are said to remove 
foreign substances ; f eye (£en)-seke [see Seke], 
eyesickness; yearning; f eye-set a., set down by 
eye-witnesses, trustworthy; eye-shade, a shade for 
the eyes, (a) one worn or used as a protection 
from the light ; (b) a hood attached to a microscope 
to prevent the entrance of lateral rays to the eye ; 
+ eye-sick a. } affected by things one sees ; eye- 
siren (see quot.) ; eye-sketch = Eye-draught ; 
eye -sorrow, (a) suffering through the eye, (b) = 
Ey’E-sore; eye-speck, an eye consisting of a 
single speck, a rudimentary eye ; eye-stalk, the 
stalk or peduncle supporting the eye ;=eye-pedtm- 
cle ; eye-star (see quot.) ; eye-stone, (a) a stone 
resembling an eye, (£) (see quot. 1828); f eye- 
streams, tears ; eye-structure (see quot.) ; eye- 
sucker (see quot.) ; eye-sweep, a survey with the 
eye ; eye-trap, something to catch or deceive the 
eye, a specious appearance ; eye-trick, a trick of 
the eye, a covert glance ; eye-tube, the tube of 
the eye-piece in a telescope ; f eye- vein, a branch- 
vein ; eye-verdict, the evidence of the eyes ; eye- 
wages, such wages as eye-service deserves ; eye- 
waiter, one who waits for a look from his master as 
indicative of his will ;= Eye-servant ; eye-wash, 
a wash or lotion for the eye, also fig. ; eye-wattle, 
a wattle or excrescence near the eye of a bird ; 
eye-web, membrane covering the eye (e.g. of a 
mole) ; eye-wise a ., wise in appearance ; ^ eye- 
worm, a worm in the eye, in quot. fig. ; eye- 
worship, adoration performed by the eye; eye- 
wright, one who cures eyes. Also, Eye-ball, 
-beam, -bite, etc. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wtirtz ’ Sxtrg. 11. ix. 81 If a party hath re- 
ceived a Wound in the Eye Apple, .then . . [etc.] X890C0UES 
Field fy Gen.Omith.u. iv.271 Our own reflection, diminished 
to the size of the eye-baby \ 1800 Daily News. 16 Apr. 6/6 
Such important pieces as the “eye-bars of suspension bridges. 
1800 Coleridge Piccolom. v. iii, Therefore are they “eye- 
blights, Thorns in your foot-path. 1867 Dixon New A mcr. 
'I. xii. 143 And in an “eye.blink. Carter fell to the ground 
dead. 1891 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/1 It is a pity that in 
these days of sham prudery and “eye-blinking such conver- 
sations cannot be reproduced. 1793 Holcroft LavatcVs 
Physiog. vii. 47 “Eyebones with defined, .firm arches. 1606 
Davies Sir T. Overbury Wks. (Grosart) 13 The Judge.. 
Powders his words in“ Eye-brine. 1672 J. Howard Mad Couple 
it. in Ha2l. Dodsley XV. 346 There's two of them that make 
their love together, By languishing “eye-casts. X883 I. Tay- 
lor Alphabet iv. § 2 I. 207 An early “eye-copy of a portion 
of the inscription. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 20 Tender 
“eye-dawn of aurorean love. 15x3 Douglas AEneis nr. x. 
15 Off his *E dolp thae flowand blude and attir He wische 
away. 1878 M ’Kendrick in Ettcpcl. Brit. VIII. 816/z 
Eye-specks or “eye-dots met with in Medusae, Annelidae, 
etc. 2872 Spon Workshop Rcc. Ser. x. 422 Some grainers 
use small brushes called maple “eye-dotters..for forming 
the eyes. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 88 That Tyranny.. 
Would . .haue wash’d his Knife With gentle “eye-drops. 1790 
Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 154 This piece of mechanism 
in the “eye-end of the telescope. _ 1B78 Lockyer Stargazing 
311 The eye-end changes its position rapidly. x6xx Cotgr. 
s. v. Oeilleres , A bridle with “eye-flaps fora fore-horse. 1775 
Ash, Eye-Jlap. 2551 Recorde Pathw. Knowl. 1. Def. B ij b, 
A figure moche like to a tunne fourme, saue that it is sharp 
couered [2574 cornered] at both the endes. .and that figure is 
named an “yey [1574 eye] fourme. x88o Catal. Tool Wks. 
Sheffield 24 The spades above No. 4 have “Eye Handles. 
1580 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 351 “Eye-hopes deceitfull proue. 
1600 J . Lane T om Tel-trotli ixoDaigne with your “eye-lamps 
to behold this booke. 2872 Lockyer Elem. Astron. § 468 We 
get an inverted image at.. the focus of the “eye-lens. 2879 
Newcomb & Holden Astron. 63 The eye-lens E receives the 
pencil of rays, and deviates it to the observer’s eye. 2824 J. 
Bowring Batavian Anthol. 59 The brightest of stars is but 
twilight Compared with that beautiful “eye-light. 2869 J. 
Martineau Ess. II. 378 Eyelight comes out to mingle with 
the daylight thatcomes in. 2892 Farmer Slang, “ Eye-limpet 
an artificial eye, 2839 Bailey Festus (2854) 532 One un- 
limited “eye-line of pure space. _ 2885 Pall MallG. 7 Nov. 
4/1 A flycatcher, sits lengthwise upon a branch. How 
beautiful. .its white eye-lines and barred forehead. 2866 
Cortth. Mag. Nov. 543 On its walls [may still be traced] the 
“eye-loops for arrows. 1880 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/2 Closely 
akin to. quickness of perception is “eye-memory, or ‘the 
impressing by will on memory things which we have seen 
2879 Newcomb & Holden Astron . 79 “Eye-and-ear observa- 
tion. .is .. the part which both the eye and the ear play in 
the appreciation of intervals of time. The ear catches the 
beat of the clock, the eye fixes the star. 1889 Daily News 
3 Jan. 5/3 The camera . . gives more reliable resuUs than 
mere “eye observations. 2865 Dickens Mut. Fr. xv. xvi. 
(C, D. ed.) 523 That transatlantic dram which is poetically 
named an “eye-opener. 2870 .Mark Twain Innoc. Abr. 
xy. no The uneducated foreigner could not even fur- 
nish., an Eye-Opener. 2879 N. <5- Q. 25 Feb. 140 His 
lecture must have been a lively, .eve-opener for the som- 
nolence of a cathedral town. 2884 E. T. Hooker in Avier. 
Missionary (N. Y.) April, The ability manifested in 
the discussion . . would have been an eye-opener to Dr. | 
Tucker. 2652 Charletgn Eph. « 5 - Cimvi. Matrons 11. (1668) ! 
33 The “Eye-parly between Leander and Hero. *66$ 
R. Hooke Micrographia 279 There may be by each of 
these “eye-pearls, a representation to the Animal .. as 
in a man’s eye there is a Picture or sensation in the 
Retina. 2854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 24 The “eye- 
pedicels of the snail. 2852 Dana Crust. 1. 440 The acicle 
of the outer antennas is . . seldom shorter than the “eye- 
peduncle. 2786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 25 Dec., When 


my poor “eye-peepers are not quite closed, I look to the 
music-books. 2856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoevcn’s Zool. 

1. 52 Animals without “eye-point and tail. 28 68 Browning 
Ring Bk. 1. 633 The scrutinizing eye-point of some star. 
2860 Mayne Exp. Lex., * Eye-Probe, Surg., name for a 
probe having an eye or small hole at one end. . 2886 Daily 
News 24 Sept. 5/1 A substance termed, the visual purple 
of the eye. Now, this *eye*purple is eminently sensitive to 
the action of light. 2874 Knight Did. Mech., * Eye-rim, 
a circular single, eye-glass, adapted to be held to its place 
by the contraction of the orbital muscles. 189T R. Kip- 
ling City Dread/. Nt. iv. 24 They can declare truthfully 
the name of every ship within “eye-scope. 2B86 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n. 172 “Eye-seeds . . Probably Salvia Ver- 
beitaca. c 2485 Digby Myst Mary Magd. 2577, I am so 
wexyd with “jen sueke,Jpat [etc.]. 2633 Lithgow Trav. 
x. 507 So may some Stoicall Reader mis-conster.,this 
“eye-set History. 2866 K. R. C. in N. <5- Q. xo Mar. 
196 An “eye-shade of card-board .. is more useful than 
ornamental. 1650 Bp. Hall Balm Gil. 299, I have long 
since left to be “eyesick. 1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas 
C1878) 62 That “eye-Syren, alluring not with the sound, 
but at the sight. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 
84 He may., sound the Depths of the Water, and mark 
them on an “Eye-sketch of the Coast. 2793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 317 Of this column, I made an eye-sketch 
at the time. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 232 The law of 
Destiny which dooms them to such unspeakable eye- 
sorrow*. 1837 — Fr. Rev. n. vi. vi, So many Courtiers . . 
are an eyesorrow to the National Guards. 2839 Todd 
Cycl. -Anat. II. 130/2 The “eye-specks are situated a little 
way behind the head. 2880 Bastian Brain iii. 6t The 
simple ‘eye-specks’ of some of the lower Worms. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 25 The snail affords a.remark- 
able, though familiar instance,when it draws in its “eye- 
stalks. 1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 24 At the ends of the eyt* 
stalks are the organs of vision. 2834 Southey Doctor 
Pref. I. 41 So many featherlets leading up to.. the gem or 
•“eye-star, for which the whole was formed. 2677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 129 An Ophthalmites, or some sort of “Eye-stone. 
2828 S. F. Gray Suppl. to Pharmacopoeia 143 Guernsey eye- 
stone being put into the inner comer of the eye works its way 
out at the outward corner and brings out any strange sub- 
stance with it. 2865 Emanuel Diamonds, etc. 163 These 
stones [onyx] are also termed byjewellers* eye-stones'. 2594 
Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Tcares 85 Would our eyes be so 
dry, if such “eie-streams were behovefull ? 2888 F.H. Hatch 
Gloss. Terms for Rocks 1 1 * Eye-structure. In this structure . . 
the foliated and secondary minerals are arranged in layers 
round the larger original constituents, producing lenticular 
forms which often bear a striking resemblance to eyes. 1744 
Baker in Phil. Trans. XLIJ 1 . 35, I shall .. distinguish 
it by the Name of “Eye-Sucker, as that Name conveys 
an Idea of the Manner how it lives. 2753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Eye-sucker, a small sea insect, which is 
sometimes found fixed by the snout to the Eyes of sprats. 
1865 E. Burritt Walk to Land's End 440 When you 
have taken your first “eye-sweep, you cannot say which 
goddess is the fairest. 2785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Jtuliscr. (27 86) I. 4 The “eye-trap of a good house. 2825 
Blackiu. Mag. XVIII. 252 A got-up thing — a mere eye- 
trap. 1603 Florio Montaigne m. v. (2632) 487 Galba.. 
perceiving him and his wife beginne to bandy “eve-trickes 
and signes. 2779 Dollond in Phil. Trans. LX IX. 332 
The “eye-tube which contains the wires of the telescope. 
2837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 6 The elongation or 
contraction of the length of the body, by means of the 
eye- tube. 2545 Raynold Byrlh Manky tide 43 They 
sende into each ol the caules innumerable small “eye veynes. 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispach’t 198 Dr. H. would persuade 
us to beleeve against our “eye-verdict. ^ 2620 Sanderson 
Serm. I. 250 They do Him but eye-service, and He giveth 
them but “eye-wages, a 1734 Norti; Lives II. 249 Most 
of them were but “eye- waiters. 2866 Comh. Mag. Sept. 
361 Not all the hair-pins, and “eye-washes, and affectations 
can equal it. 1884 C. T. Buckland Sk. Soc. Life India 11. 
45 Most officers of any tact understand the meaning of eye- 
wash. 1889 F. A. Guthrie Pariah 1. i, He came up to me 
with some eyewash or other about our being neighbours at 
Gorsecombe now. 1868. Darwin Anint. <5- PI. 1 . vi. 188 A 
long-beaked carrier, having large “eye-wattles. 1883 W. S. 
Dugdalc tr. Dantes Purgalorio xvil. 188 Through which 
thou couldst see no better than a mole does through his 
“eye web. 2876 Lowell Poet. Wks . (1870) 472 When those 
“eye- wise . . shall be lost In the great light. 259* Lyly 
Etidym. in. iv. 45 Love is but an “eye worme, which onely 
tickleth the head with hopes, a 1674 Milton Prose Wks. 
(Jod.), “ Eye-worship. i6s6 Hf.ylin Surv. France 28 My 
hostess, .perswaded me to this holy “eye -wright. 

t Eye, sbfi Obs. [Used erroneously for Nye, 
neye ; a neye = an eye. Cf. Adder, B-tas, etc.] 
A brood (of pheasants). 

c 1430 Bk. Hawkyngxn Ret. Ant . 1 . 296, I have founde a 
covey of pertrich . . and eye of fesaunts. .579 E. K. C/eis. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 2x8. 2669 worlidge Syst. 

Agric. (1681)252 When you have found an Eye of Pheasants 
. .place your Nets hollow, loose, and circular- wise. 2725 in 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Pheasant. 

+ Eye, ^.3 Obs. rare— K In 5 pi. eyen. (Of 
doubtful meaning : perh. some error.) 

c 2440 Bone Flor. 845 Syr Garcy went crowlande for fayne 
As rampande eyen do in the rayne^ 

Eye (ai), v. [f. Eye j£. 1 ] 

X. -fl, iraus. To perceive with the eyes; to see. 

lit. and fig. Obs. 

2583 Stanyhurst A ends iv. (Arb.) 202 Eyest thou this 
filth ood ? s6^z J. Haywako tr.Biondfs Eromena 77 Never 
in her life-time ever eyed the Princesse a more pleasing 
spectacle. 2655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. 64 They • ■ who 
in the performing of divine duties, eye not God through 
them. 2725 Pore Odyss. x. 690 The paths of gods what 
mortal can survey ? Who eyes their motion? 2779 J* N E ' V * 
ton in Olney Hymns m. No. 58 His heart revives, if cross 
the plains He eyes his home. 

2 . To direct the eyes to, fix the ej’es upon, look 
at or upon, behold, observe. Often with a word 
or phrase indicative of some feeling (e.g. anger, 
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suspicion, wonder, etc.). To eye askance , askant : 
see Askance, Askant. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Utitr. Jewel iv. 348 Gentle 
Reader ! Eye M. Jewel we I. 1610 Shaks. Temp. nr. i. 40 
Full many a Lady I haue ey’d with best regard. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor . 12 Eye well those heroes who have 
held their heads above water. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvji. 
443 They.. eye the man, majestic in distress. 1797 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Italian xvii, They eyed the prisoners with 
curiosity. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, it, The public., 
were eyeing.. the empty platform. 1848 M. Arnold Tris- 
tram if Jseult Poems (1877) 215 The knights eyed her in 
surprise. 3883 W, C- Russell Sea Queen HI. xii. 271 My 
father eyed her askant. 

fig. i68gHiCKERiNG!LL The Ceremony- MongcrWVs. (1716) 
II. 437 Eying nothing of., the Beauties of the Mind, 
f b. To look upon, regard as (so and so). Obs. 
1659 W. Brough Sacr . Princ. 240 Eying men as mortal 
and mutable. 3673 Janeway Heaven on E. (1847) 67 We 
do not sufficiently eye God as the fountain.. of all our ex- 
cellency. 

3. To keep an eye on ; to observe narrowly. 

3586 A Day Enp. Secretary n. (1625) 101 At one time or 
other I have., eyed the demeanours, issues and dispositions 
of sundry humors. 3611 Bible i Sam. xviii. 9 And Saul 
eyed Dauid from that day. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. 
xxvi, (1647) 215 It being good to eye a suspicious person. 
1667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 385, I observed my wife to eye 
my eyes whether I dia ever look upon Deb. 1672 Sir T. 
Browne Lett. Friend. (1712) 33 In consumptive Diseases 
some eye the Complexion of Moles. 1725 Pope Odyss. xut. 
36 He sat, and ey’d the sun, and wished the night ; Slow 
seemed the sun to move. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) E *39 He. .succeeded in eyeing the bird to the distant 
passage.. by which it entered and left its nest. 1812 H. & 
J. Smith Rej. Addr. xiii. (1873) 120, I’ve stood and eyed the 
builders. 3877 H. A. Page jDc Quincy I. iv. 81 Had eyed 
the lad hovenng about the house, 
f 4. To have or keep in view; to aim at (a mark). 
Of an expression, text, etc. : To refer to. Obs. 

3590 Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 7 The aymed marke, which he 
had tide. 3594 West 2nd Ft. Symbol . § 219 In which are 
chiefly to be eyed the matter and forme. 1621-31 Laud 
Sev.Sernt. (3847) 34 The letter of the psalm reads David. . 
the spirit, of the psalm eyes Christ. 1625-8 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. m. (168$) 367 God, whom alone I eyed and re. 
spected. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. Inttoc. (1840) 563 This 
my expression did eye. another person. 1660 Penn No Cross 
xxii. § 3 Let the Glories of another Worm be ey’d. 1771 
Wesley. IVks. (1872) V. 201 Therefore, eye him in all. 
f5. intr. a. To look or appear to the eye. b. 
To have an eye io } look to. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. «5- Cl. 1. iii. 97 My becommings kill me, 
when they do not Eye well to you. 1627-77 Feltham Re- 
solves x. xiv. 22 As if one were, for the contentment of this 
life; and the other, eying to that of the life to come. 

II. 6. traits . To furnish with eyes, in senses 20 
and 21 of the sb. 

J 8S4 T. Morrall Needle-making 33 In that [stage] of 
eying. .4.000 [needles] per hourare. .easily produced. 1867 
F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 48 On the tails eye hang a 
triangle also eyed. 1883 HarpeFs Mag. 933/1 The ends 
of the strands are * eyed 

Hence Eyeing vld. sb., the action of thevb. Eye. 
a 1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 3 A wise eying of 
the hand of God in all we find to bear hard upon us. 

Eye, obs. form of Awe, Egg. 

Eyeable (ai'ab’l), a. [f. Eye v. + -able.] That 
niay be.seen by the eye ; also, that may be looked 
upon with pleasure ; sightly. 

1839 Bailey Festus. (1852) 458 The furthest things on . all 
Sides eyeable Are village temples tapering to the skies. 
>887 Times (weekly. ed.) 39 Aug. 32/1 They take very good 
care to make their goods ‘eyeable’ and attractive to 
purchasers. 1890 Sat. Rev . 13 Sept. 327/2 Dr. Hime has 
spared no pains in making the pages eyeable. 

Eyeass, obs. form of Eyas. 

Eye-ball (ai'bpl). [f. Eye si.’ 1 + Ball.] — Ball 
of the eye. a. The apple or pupil, b. The eye 
itself within the lids and socket. 

. . *59 * Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. 139 Hold up thy head : Look 

*n mine eye balls, x.607 Heywood Worn. Kilde Wks. 1874 
i 1 - 101 Your companieis as my eie-ball deere. 2614 Beau.m. 
« tl. Wit at Scv. Weapons 1. i, The brow of a Military 
mce may not be offensive to your generous eyeballs, a 1839 
-traed Poems (3864) II. 307 A fitful light in his eyeball 
glistened. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 219 Ere . . these 
dualy ht eye* balls Feed to the full on thee. 

. D - 1590 Shaks. Mids. N m. ii. . 360 Crush this hearbe 
mto.Lysanders eie, Whose liquor hata this vertuous pro* 
pertie, To.. make his eie-bals role with wonted sight. 1668 
iJRYDEN Ind. Emp. 11. i, I feel .. my eyeballs rowl. 1798 
Coleridge Anc. Mar. vi. xx, Their stony eye-balls glitter’d 
Vott e re< * a nd smoky light. 1802 HoMEin Phil. Trans. 
al,u. 354 The eye-lid is very loose upon the eye-ball. 1866 
‘vises ley Herew. xv. 214 An arrow was in his eyeball. 1876 
toster-P/^*. nr. ii. 503 The eyeball is moved by six muscles. 

■By e-b e am (si *b?:m) . [f. Eye sb. 1 + Beam.] A 
beam or glance of the eye. 

Shaks - L. L. L. iv. iii. 28 So sweete a Kisse the 
golden Sun giues not . . As thy eye beames. a 1639 T. 
It? a k>ady. Through those Cry stalls our soules 
Shall a pure wreathe of eye-beames twine. 1785 
Bennett Juvenile Indiscr. (1786) II. 212 Her 
ye beams shoot through my soul. 1841-4 Emerson Ess . 
JV* V1 * (1876) 355 Read the language of these wandering 
cje-oeanis. 

+ Eye-bite, v. Obs. rare. [f. Eye sb. 1 + Bite vl] 
traits. To bewitch with the eye. 

££®4 Scot Discov. Witcher, in. xv. 50 The Irishmen. » 

R ot onelie their children, but their cattell are. . 
Fv /y ’ w hen they fall suddenlie sicke. 1658 Phillips, 
fy e0lt e r to fascinate or bewitch by a certain evil influence 


from the 


eye. 3721-1800 in Bailey. 


Hence f Eye-biter, one who ‘ eye-bites \ f Eye- 
biting' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1584 R. Scot Discov . Witcher, in. xv. 50 The Irishmen., 
terme one sort of their witches eybiters. 1585 J. Higgins 
tr. Junius ’ Nomenelator 427 Fascinus , a bewitching or 
eye-biting. ^ 1656 T. Ady Candle in Dark 11. 104 Calling 
them eye-biting witches. 

Eye-bolt (oi'bFult). [f. E ye s /,i + Bolt sb.] A 
bolt or bar having an eye at one end, to receive 
a hook, ring, etc. 

1769 S.m eaton in Brand Nesvcastle{ 1789) II. App. 586 The 
stones may be laid hold of by eye-bolts fixed in holes bored 
with a jumper. 1704 Rigging «$• Seamanship I. 35 They 
are mostly fitted with a. .sprig- eye-bolt driven in the middle 
of their ends. 1859 F. A Griffiths Artill. Man. (1862) 
xi6 They hook the fixed blocks to the eye-bolts. 

Eye*-bree. [f. Eye sb. 1 + Bree j#. 1 ] 
t a. == Eye- lid. Obs. + b. = Eye-lash. Obs. 
c. = Eye-brow. Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 352 Niwe gate cyse ofer^eseted 
mid h a easbraswas. c 1300 Song agst. Retinues in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 239 Sene is on is browe Ant on is e^e- 
brewe, That [etc.]. 156* Turner Herbal il 137 b, The 
juice of it [mustarde]. .is good, .for the roughnes of the ey- 
brees. 1604 T. Wright Passions 1. vii. 29 The fornication 
of a woman shall be knowen by the lifting vp of her eyes, 
and in her eye-bries. 16x7 Markham Cava l '. v. 17 All 
those long and stifle haires which growe close aboue his 
vpper eye-brees. 3787 in Grose Provinc. Gloss., Suppl. 

D. 3577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) X17 A horse 
when he beginnes to be olde, his temples waxe hollowe, his 
eye bries gray. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 67 Into the same 
hue do they dy their eie-breis, and eye-browes. 

c. 1776 Herd Scot. Songs I. 210 And the sweat it dropt 
down Frae my very eye-brie, a 3803 Jamieson Water- 
Kelpie 43 (in Scott Minst r.\ Of filthy gar his ee-brees war. 
1862 Dialect of Leeds 257 1 Ee-brees , eyebrows. Mod. Sc. 
He is dirt up to the very ee-brees. 

Eyebright (oi'brsit), a. and sb. [f. Eye sbX + 
Bright.] 

f' A . adj. Bright to the eye, clear. Obs. rare'- 1 . 
3607 Lingua 11. win Ha2l. Dodslcy IX. 381 The shooting 
stars, Which in an eye-bright evening seem to fall. 

B. sb. 1. The popular name of the plant 
Euphrasia officinalis, formerly in repute as a 
remedy for weak eyes ; = Euphrasy. 

3533 Elyot Cast. Heltke (1541) x z b, Thynges good for the 
eyes: Eyebryght: Fenell. 3585 Lloyd Trcas. Health xii. 
E vij, Take of the wood of Aloes, of ey bright [etc.]. 3612 

Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 202 He Fumitorie gets, and Eye- 
bright for the eye. 2672 Salmon Syn. Med. its. xxii. 399 
Eye bright., strengthens the head, eyes and memory, clears 
the sight. 17x8 Quincy Compl. Disp. 79 Eyebright flowers 
in June. 1758 Mrs. Delany Life $ Corr. III. 507 The 
purple vetch and eyebright soften the golden furs and glow- 
ing heath. 2848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 273 We find 
. . eye-bright with thick fleshy leaves. 2883 R. Turner in 
Gd. Words Dec. 790/2 The pretty little Eyebright.. had at 
one time a great reputation as an eye-clearer. 

b. alt rib. Prepared from euphrasy. Also in 
names of other plants or medicaments used as 
remedies for weak sight. 

1507 Gerard Herbal 1. Ixii. § 3. 85 Eiebright Cow 
wheate. 1616 Surtl. & Markh. Country' Farme 43 Drinke 
euerie morning a small draught of Eye-bright wine. 2648 
Hunting of Fox 39 The Eye-bright water of Repentance. 
1656 Ridgley Preset. Physick 118 Ey-bright oy! made of 
the flowers of Succory. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 
60 Use Eye bright Tea daily. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Eye- 
bright Cow-wheat. The genus Bartsia. 

•f 2. ? ‘ A kind of ale in Elizabeth s time (La- 
tham). Obs. 

1610 B. Jokson Alch. v. i, Men and women. .(have] been 
seen to flock here. .In days of Pimlico and Eye-bright. 

EveBrow (si'brou). [f. F.vf. sbo + Brow. Not 
in OE., which had only fatfinhv Eye-bkee.J 
X. The fringe of hair along the upper orbit of 
the eye, more or less arched in appearance. 

ie8< J Higgins tr. Junius’ Nomenelator 27 Sufercihunt, 
the ridge of haire aboue the eye lids or the eye browes. 1600 
ShaksTyI .Y.L. It. vii. 149 The Louer, with a wofult ballad 
Made <0 his Mistresse eye-brow. 1691 Ray Creation 11. 
(1602) 32 Above stand the Eyc-lirows, to keep any thing 
from running down upon the eyes. . 1741 M°™o A™'- 
Ncrucs (ed 7) 79 An arched Ridge is extended, on which 
the Eye-brows ale placed. 1813 Scorr Tnerniam III. xxyi. 
Shade 1 thine eyebrows with thine hand. i8«o Froude^ij/. 
Eng. VI. 276 He had the arched eyebrow., of the beautiful 
Plantaeenct face. . , . 

b. pi- Artificial imitations of the same, app. 

made of mouse-skin. . , . , . . 

3703 Steele Tend. Hush. in. i, Pr’y thee, wench, bring 
me 7 mv black eyebrows out of the next room. 3718 Prior 
Another Reas. Affliction Poems 270 The Slattern had left 
}n the Hurry.. Her Lady’s Complexion and Eyebrows at 

r a i a j s On the same Poems 271 If we don t catch a 

Mouse To-night, Alas ! no Eye-brows for To-morrow. 

2. Anat. (see quot. 1840). 

1806 Med. Jmt. XV. 208 The organ of finding and re- 
arl two curved prominences formed by the orbicularis and 

t P "a.T^oulding over a window, b. 

(See quot. x ^ 4 -)- p urc hasers Annulet .. in Architec- 
2703 T -£- r i'Je bro " 1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince 

ture. built of brick ; only the eyebrows of 

Z of stone. 2842 Gw , lx Archie. Gloss. 

971 Eyebrow, a name sometimes given to the fillet. 

4 attrib . and Comb. 

r 7 'i8 Prior Another Reas. Auction Poems =70 Her Eye- 


EYEGLASS. 

brow-Box one Morning lost. 3760 Goldssi. Cit. W. (1840) 
9 Your nose-borers . . eyebrow-pluckers, would all want 
bread. 1854 Hooker Hirnal. Jrnls. I. iii. 66 Prominence 
of eyebrow region. 

Hence Eye'browed a., furnished with eyebrows ; 
transf. (of a hill), having a growth of trees re- 
sembling an eyebrow. Eye*browless a ., without 
eyebrows. 

1833 T. Hodgson in J. Raine Mem. (1858) II. 314 Steep 
scars, fringed and eye-browed with wild natural wood. 1859 
Jephso n Brittany i. 2 Flock of white-eyebrowed goats. 
1868 Dickens Uncomin. Trav. xxv, Those four male 
personages, .complexion less and eyebrowless. 3884 Miss. 
Herald Sept. 375 They never yet had heard of such a thing 
as an eyebrowless child. 

Eye •brow, V. [f. prec. sb.] traits, a. To 
frown (a person) out of ; in quot. with indirect 
fast. b. To provide with (distinct) eyebrows. 

2837 T. Hook Jack Brag x\x, Rougeing, powdering., eye- 
browing, and all concomitant stage tricks. 2876 Mrs. 
Whitney Sights <5- Ins. iii. 25, I find it is only the unusual 
things, .that you are eyebrowed out of. 

Eyed (sid), ppl. a. [f. Eve sb. 1 + -ed 2.] 

1. Furnished with eyes. 

^*374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1459 Youre father is insleighte 
as^ Argus eyed. C1430 Lydg. Bochas Prol. (1544) 54 A 
prince.. Eyed as a tigre with reason and foresight. 2553 
Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 15 An Elephant, .is . . eyed 
lyke a swine. 2579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 203 For 
Roffy is wise, and as Argus eyed. 3643 Prynne Sov. P caver 
Pari. App. 154 He who even now seemed eyed, eared, 
strong and flourishing ; will suddenly wax blind, deafe, and 
fall to nothing. 383* Tennyson CEnone 196 A wild and 
wanton pard, Eyed like the evening star. 
fig. 3869 R. Lytton Orval 317 The eyed air Sees not. 

b. With adj. prefix, as Argus-, blue-, fierce-, 
hollow-, two-, wet-eyed : see the adjs. 

J*c. Gifted with sight, clear-sighted, sharp- 
sighted. Also fig. Wide awake to. Obs . 

3584 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (1880) 82 Men . . Eyde to 
their profit, but blinde to their paine. 3596 Spenser F. Q . 
iv. iii. 7 They were both so watchful! and well eyde, That 
[etc.]. x6x8 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 45 Borne blind they 
knew.. And most miraculous, now perfect ey’d. 3632 J. 
Hayward tr. Bioudi's Eromena 87 A god, though bhnde, 
yet eyed sufficiently to spie out two spirits. 

2. Furnished with an eye. Cf. Eye 20, 21. 

3804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. 215 By means of an eyed 
probe. 1886 Acadesny 22 May 358/2 Mr. Hall invented 
eyed-hooks [in fly-fishing]. 

8. Marked or ornamented as with eyes; dappled, 
spotted. Eyed Hawk-Moth (. Smerinthtts Occlla- 
tus) : a moth of the family Sphingidm. 

3835 Shelley Alastor 450 Soft mossy lawns.. eyed with 
blooms. 2821 Keats Lamia 50 Eyed like a peacock. 382s 
Berry Encycl. Herald. I., Eyed.. a term used in speaking 
of the variegated spots in the peacock’s tail. 1843 West- 
wood Brit. Moths I. 7 Svterinthus Ocellatus. The Eyed 
Hawk-Moth. 287B Browning Poets Croisic 53 That which 
perks and preens The eyed wing. 2889 in Elvin Diet. 
Heraldry. 

Eye '-dr an gilt. [f. Eye sb. 1 + Draught.] A 
drawing or plan made by the eye, not by actual 
measurement. 

2773 Gcntl. Mag. 265 Eye Draught of the Solway Moss. 
2793 Smeaton Edy stone A. § 20 note. The print., appears to 
be made from an Eye Draught. 2823 P. Nicholson Pract. . 
Build. 170 To take the dimensions of a place., make an 
eye-draught. 2875 Proctor Expanse Heav. 273 The stars 
..being copied by eye-draughts from the charts. 

Eye ’fill, sb. [f. Eye sb 1 + -ful.] a. As much 
as the eye can take in at once. b. A minute quan- 
tity; a wink (of sleep). 

1832 J. Wilson in Blackiv. Mag. XXXI. 865 We prefer a 
miniature picture of the Swiss Giantess to the giantess her- 
self— an eyeful for one to an armful for ten. s86o Readc 
Cloister $ H. II. 37 You drop off again, and get about an 
eyeful of sleep : lo, it is tinkle, tinkle, for matins. 2876 D. 
Stevenson in Gd. Words 687 JWe] with large eye-fuls took 
the landscape in. 

Eye-fill, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Eye sb. 1 + -ful.] 
f a. Plainly to be seen. b. Careful ; observant. 

c 1622 Chapman Iliad x. 396 He hung them up aloft upon 
a tamarisk bough As eyeful trophies. _ 2855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss, s. v., ‘ He’s varry eeful over his brass he is careful in 
laying out his money. ‘ Be eeful mind what you are about. 

Eye-glass fai’glas), sb. [f. Eye sb. 1 + Glass.] 

+ 1. The crystalline lens of the eye. Obs. 

2621 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 268 Your eye-glasse Is thicker 
then a Cuckolds Home. 

2. A glass to shield or protect the eye. 

2823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusern. 65 Wearing a visor with 
eye-glasses in it. 

3. + a. A magnifying glass, a microscope (obs.). 
b. In mod. use, a Jens of glass or crystal for as- 
sisting defective sight. Double eye-glass, ( pair of) 
eyeglasses-, two such lenses mounted side by side so 
as to assist the sight of both eyes ; the name is by 
usage restricted to a pair of lenses to be held in 
the hand or kept in position by a spring on the 
nose ; those which are secured by pieces of metal 
placed over the ears berng called spectacles. 

1767 Horsier in Phil. Trans. LVII. 2S3, I have often 
found, by the help of an eye-glass, that..! passed over great 
multitudes of eggs. 1807 Director I. 333 He uses his eye- 


17 The oil man put a double gold eyeglass over his nose, 
and began to read. 1833 F. M. Peard Contrad. xxva, She 
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fancied there had been something of the eye-glass manner 
about him. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius iii, She 
wore gold-rimmed eyeglasses. 

4. The Jens at that end of any optical instrument 
to which the eye is applied. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 2 Heuseth three Eye-Glasses for his 
great Telescopes. 1672 Gregory in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men 
{1841) II. 042 The.. plano-convex eyeglass. 170^ Newton 
Opticks 1. t. viii. (1721) 92 A pretty good Perspective, .made 
with a concave Eyeglass. 1782 RAMSDEN.in Phil. Trans. 
(1783^ LXXIII. 99 Thus we have a system of eye-glasses 
which may he taken out of the telescope. 1816 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. <5- Art I. 484 The focal distance of the eye- 
glass. 1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 5 6 The solar 
focus of its eye-glass. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc . 1. ii. 31 The 
other to magnify this image, and from being next the eye of 
the observer, called the eye-glass. 

5. A glass adapted for the application of reme- 
dies to the eye. 

1842 Dunguson Mod. Lex., Eye Glass, Scaphium ocn - 
larc. 1884 in Syd. Soc. Lex., Eye-glass , a hollow cup- 
shaped glass for applying lotions to the eye. 

Hence Eyeglassed a., furnished with an eye- 
glass or eyeglasses. 

1848 Clough Botkie 1. 9 Noble ladies. .Bowing their eye- 
glassed brows. 1891 M. E. Mann Winter's Tale II. it. iv. 
181 The eyeglassed young man. 

Eye' glass, v. rare ~ x . [f. prec. sb.] trails. To 
look at through an eyeglass. 

1828 J. Banion Anglo-Irish II. 221 Miss Gore, .employed 
herself. .in eye-glassing Gerald. 

Eyeliole (sHipul). £f. Eye .?£,i + Hole,] a. 
The cavity or socket containing the orbit of the 
eye. b. A hole to look through. c. dial. (See 
quot.) 

a. 1637 Rutherford Lett, lxxxviii. (1862) I. 227 Let 
their eyes rot in their eye-holes, who will not receive Him 
home again. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Pen-holes, the 
eye-sockets. 1888 J. Shallow Templars Trials 68 Wheat 
grows through the eyeholes of the skull. 

b. 1856 Kane A ret. Expt. I. xxx. 406 A small eye-hole 
. .enabled the in-dwellers to peep out. 1863 Sala Breakfast 
in Bed (1864) 286 A crumpled bit of pasteboard covered 
with black silk, with two eyeholes and a fringe of sham lace. 
1878 Lockyer Stargazing 47 The stars were observed . . 
through an eyehole, sliding on a fixed arc. 

C. 1884 Holland Gloss. Chester (E. D. S.), Eye-hole , 
the depressions in a potato from which the buds spring. 
1887 in Darlington Folk-speech S. Cheshire (E.D.S.). 

Eye-lash (silrej). [f. Eye ji. 1 + Lash.] a. The 
row or line of hairs fringing the edge of the eye-lid. 
b. A single hair from the same. 

1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 535 Even the eyelashes [of 
the Simla] are like ours. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amcr. II. 
68 Their . . eye-lashes are of the same hue. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby iv. v, The eye-lash dark, and downcast eye. 1836 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 306/2 Few birds .. possess eye-lashes. 
i 85 o Tyndall Glac. n. i. 235 Looking through their fingers 
or their eyelashes. 1883 Harped s Mag. Sept. 646/2 She 
fought him [Sleep] to the last eye-lash. 

Hence Eye-lashed ppl. a provided with eye- 
lashes ; in quot. transf. 

1854 Syd. Dobell Balder i. 5 Little window in the wall, 
Eye-lashed with balmy sprays of honeysuckle. 

t EyeTast, Eye ’list. Sc. Ohs. [? f. Eye sb. 1 
+ ME. lest, last fault.] 

1. A flaw, deformity, defect. 

1591 R. Bruce Semi. B viij, The last eyelast that 
appeareth in this denunciatioun is this. 1606 Sc. Acts fas. 
VI (1816) 357 Ony defaulte or Eilest, be f>e quhilk the richt 
or possessioun of the saidis landis may be challangeit. 1610 
J. Melvill Diary (1842) 761 They fand thrie or four 
dangerous eyelistis that they could not digest 1624 Cal- 
derwood Ep. Chr. Brother 12 The uncomely eye-lasts re- 
quired to be introduced upon the sound work of this Sacra- 
ment. 1768 Ross Helenore 142 From any ee-list I’m free. 

2. A grievance, grudge ; ill-will, malice. 

1584 J. Carmichael in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 4*5 To 
repare all bygane distis. *595 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
349 All and sindrie personis atnangis quhome deidlie feid 
and eleist is presentlie standing. 1644 I). Hume Hist. 
Douglas 87 These two lived after .. without suspition, 
grudge, or eye-list on either partie. 

Eyeless (sides), a. [f. Eye sb 1 + -less.] 

1. Without eyes. a. Of certain animals : Having 
no eyes. b. Of a needle : Made without an eye. 

c. Of a plant, etc. ; Without bnds. 

1570 in Levins Manip. 91. <11822 Shelley Assassins 

ii.'in Ess. <$• Lett. (Camelot) 17 1 The eyeless worms of earth. 
1848 Carpenter Anim. Pltys. 12 In ..the great cave of 
Kentucky are found numerous small eyeless fishes. 1871 
Athenxum 26 Aug. 275 Paris has sewers, and strange, eye- 
less, -beings swarm through them. 

2. Deprived of the eyes, having the eyes removed. 

1592 Shaks. Rom, ff Jul. v. iii. 126 What Torch is yond 

that vaincly lends bis light To grubs, and eyelesse Sculles? 
1605 — Lear m. vii. 96 Tume out that eyelesse Villaine. 
1671 Milton Samson 58 Ask for this great deliverer now, 
and find him Eyeless in Gaza. 1725 Pope Odyss. xm. 145 
The vengeance vowed for eyeless Polypheme. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. 11. vi, Through each lack-lustre* eyeless hole. 
1857 Whither Poems , Wife of Maitoah 15 An eyeless 
captive. 1B66 Kingsley Hercw. xv. 194 , 1 am haunted with 
spectres eyeless and handless. 

3. Blind, sightless, a. Without eyes or eyesight, 
lit. and fig. b. Not using the eyes, undiscrimi- 
nating ; without aid from the eyes. 

1627-47 Fcltiiasi Resolves 164 The eye-lesse night. 1717 
Addison tr. Ovids Met. 111. 625 Pcntheus only durst deride 
The Cheated People, and their Eyeless Guide. 1756 G. 
Canning Anti-Lucretius in. 227 IHe] for a pilot eyeless 


Chance employ'd. 1814 Chay Dante, Purgatory xm. 61 
As never beam Of noonday visiteth the eyeless man, E’en 
so [etc.]. 1859 Tennyson Idylls, Vivien 106 , 1 saw the little 
elf-god eyeless once. 1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life (ed. 4) 
464 Sunshine is of no use in an eyeless world. 1871 Morley 
Condorcet Grit. Misc. {1878) 73 The fortuitous vagaries of 
an eyeless destiny. 1877 Morris Sigurd m. 278 The 
hungry eyeless sword. 

4. Not to be reached by the eye. rare. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1848) 17/2 Like stars.. They shall 
ever pass at all but eyeless distance. 
fEyelest. Obs. Also 3 feielest. OE. 
*egeliest, f. egeleds Aweless.] Fearlessness. 

c 1275 Lay. 19291 Hii dude ofte onwreste al for heye-leste 
[C1205 mie-leste]. 

Eyelet (oi’let),^. Forms: 4 oilet, 5 oylette, 
olyet, -tte, 7 eielet, eylet, 7 - eyelet. [ME. 
oilet, a. Fr. ceil let, dim. of ceil eye: the mod. form 
is influenced by association with Eye and -let.] 

1. a. A small round hole in cloth, sail-cloth, 
etc., worked like a button-hole for the passage of 
a lace, ring, or rope ; also Eyelet-hole. b. A 
short metal tube, having its ends flattened for the 
same purpose. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxvl. 5 The curtyn shal hauefifti oiletis 
in either parti. j6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. § 9 
At euery Eylet the Needle left hanging by the silke. 1627 
CArT. Smith Seamans Gram. v. 23 Drawing a rope thorow 
a blocke or oylet to runne vp and down, a 1764 Lloyd To 
G. Colmatt, Peeping the curtains eyelet through. 
transf. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude vn. Wks. (x88B) 288/1 Wind- 
ing up his mouth . . into an orifice . . a lurking eyelet, small 
and only not invisible. 

2. An aperture or loophole for observation ; 
rarely for the discharge of missiles. 

c 1440 Promp . Parv., Olyet, hole yn in a walle. c 1450 
LoNELr ca Grail xiv. 630 Forto han smeten him .. Thonvh 
the oylettes ofhis helm. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lxiii, 
A woman . .with a black mask on, through the eyelet§ of 
which her eyes twinkled strangely. 1851 Turner Dont. 
Archit. I. vii. 336 In which there are loop-holes or eylets 
fpr arrows. 1858 Bushnell Nat. <5- Supemat. iii. (1864) 65 
Eyelet of observation. 

3. A small eye. lit. and Jig. 

1799 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VII. 139 With eyelets, 
by the fat flesh squeez’d together. 1835 Tail’s Mag. II. 379 
Wicked eyelets, wicked mouth, Face me fairly, tell me 
truth ! 1848 Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 335 Eye- 
lets {ocelli) two, small, black. 1876 Hardy Hand Ethelb . 
II. xlv i. 233 They could discern eyelets of light. 

+ b. A small eye or bud of a plant or tree. Obs. 
1600 Surflet Countrie Farnte vi. vi. 737 If it [the vine 
stock] haue put forth any eielet, you may rub it off with 
our finger. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farvie 348 
hoots, .full of sappe, hauing grosse and thicke-set eyelets. 

4. attrib . and Comb. 

1864 Webster, Eyelet-ring , a small ring of metal, ivory, 
&c. inserted in an eyelet to prevent wearing. 1874 Knight 
Did. Mech., Eyelet-punch, a device used at the desk for 
attaching papers together by eyeleting. 1880 Catal. Tool 
Wks. Sheffield 80 Best bright Eyelet Closing Pliers. 1883 
Harpcds Mag . 813/2 It is a mere eyelet slit of a strait. 
EyeTet (•■> rlet), v. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 
make eyelets in : lit. and Jig. 

1832 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 323 The cockneys 
. .eyeleted the royalists at Brentford in 1642. 

Hence EyeTeted ppl. a. Eyeleting vbl. sb. 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., Eyeleting-machine, a machine 
for attaching eyelets to garments and other objects. *885 
Newhall in Harper’s Mag, Jan. 286/2 Self.feeding eyelet- 
ing machine, foot-power. 1891 Ch. Times 27 Feb. 209/3 
Advt., [A card], .eyeleted for hanging up. Mod. Eyeleted 
luggage -labels. 

Eyeleteer (aileti»u). [f. prec. sb. + -eer.] 
(See quot.) 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., Eyeleteer , a stabbing instrument 
of the work-table, to pierce eyelet-holes. 

Eyelet-bole (ai-lettha“l), sb. Forms : 6 ilet-, 
6-7 oylet-, 6-9 eylet-, 7 eylot-, ilot-, oilet-, 7-8 
ey(e)lid-, 8 eilet-, 9 oilete-, 7 - eyelet-, [f. 
Eyelet sb. + Hole.] 

1. = Eyelet i a; also a hole for inserting a metal 
eyelet (see Eyelet 1 b). 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 573 A Brigandine made of 
many folds of Canvas with Oylet-holes. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhoueds Bk. Physicke 184/2 The thong must lye. .on the 
rupture, which must on both his sydes have 2 eyletholes. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. vii. 31 The eylot holes 
of the saile. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz* Surg. 11. xxiv. 144 
Splinters made . . with fitting fillets and hands, on which 
there are small eylid holes. 1743 Zollman in Phil. Trans. 
XLII. 365 A sort of Boat of lurkey Leather., with.. Eilet- 
holes for receiving Hooks. 1762 Falconer Shipzvr. n. 335 
The reef-lines next .. Through eyelet-holes .. were reeved. 
1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph., Downing Street 45 This 
poor tailor’s-bodkin, hardly adequate to bore an evlet-hole. 
*861 Pearson Early <$• Mid. Ages Eng. 20 6 Wool and flax, 
with silk for the lappets and the eyelet holes, were the com- 
mon materials. 

transf. 1599 Portcr An^t^* Worn. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 
132 T will be a good while ere 3'ou wish your skin full of ilet 
holes. ^ 1634 Ford P. Warbeck it. iii. Or let my skin be 
punch’d full of oylet-holes with the bodkin of derision. 

2. a. A small hole for the purpose of obser- 
vation. b. A hole or slit for the discharge of 
missiles. 

a. *797-1803 Foster in Life Corr. 1846 I. 17S An 
eyelet-hole, through which I fancied visions of entrancing 
beauty. 1848 W. H. Ainsworth Lane. Witches 1. x, Nor 
was she long in discovering a small eyelet-hole in the carv- 


ing which commanded the room. 1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 

Scarcely any of the helmets have eyeletholes, but the 
viser was in general left partly open. 

b. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. jfmls. I. 606 Embrasures 
for guns and eyelet holes for musketry. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. Archit. I. 260 In a fortification external windows 
must be wholly avoided or reduced to mere eyelet-holes. 

3. nonce-use = Eyehole a. 

a 1845 Hood Jack Hall xix, Death, .gave a wink. As well 
as eyelet holes can blink. 

Hence Eyelet-bole v. a. intr. To make eye- 
let-holes. b. trans. To make eyelet-holes in ; to 
pierce through and through ; to riddle. Eyedet- 
boled ppl. a., furnished with, eyelet-holes. Eye*- 
let-hoding vbl. sb. 

1747 Gcntl. Mag. Feb. 7 r These lovers are to eylet-hole 
one another in Miss Biddy’s presence. 1590 Barwick/?wc. 
Manuall Weapons 21 Ilet holed dublets very easie. 1845 
Dickens Chimes 63 , 1 introduced pinking and eyelet-holeing 
among the men. 

Eyeliad, obs. var. of Oeillade. 

Eyelid (orlid). [f. Eye sb. 1 + Lid.] One of 
the lids or covers of the eye, distinguished as upper 
and lower; .one of the movable folds of skin 
with which an animaL covers or uncovers the 
eye at pleasure. 

a 1240 Sazvles Warde in Colt . Horn. 265 Smite as he 
sunne gleam sc[heot from est into west, ase Jun] ehe-lid 
tunetS ant opened, a 1300 Cursor M. 19788 (Cott.) Wit }>is 
sco lifted hir eien Iidd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 

viii. (1495) 1 14 A foure fotea beeste wythout eye lyddes is 
feble of syghte. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 74 His ee ledis asken 
reson of men. i486 Bk. St. Albans Aijb, Put it thorow 
the ouer igh lid and so of that other. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV, iii. i. 7 O Sleepe, O gentle Sleepe, how haue I frighted 
thee That thou no more wilt weigh mine eye-lids downe. 
1626 BACON^y/y<r |}87oThose that are Pore-blinde.. doe much 
gather the Eye-lids together. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. 

ix. (1695) 68 How frequently do we .. cover our Eyes with 
our Eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the 
dark? 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim , 535 The eyes (of the 
Simia]. .have an upper and under eye-lid,' exactly as in our 
own species. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vi. xv, The eyelid 
scarce had time to wink. 1855 Bain Senses hit. 1. ii. § 18 
Touching the edge or inner surface of the upper eye-lid. 

Comb. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 31 The^ eyelid-like 
valve which guards the entrance of the great veins. 

fig. 1382 Wyclif Job xli. 0 His ejen as e3elidis of the 
morntid. 1637 Milton Lyciaas 25 Under the opening eye- 
lids of the Mom We drove afield. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul rr. iii. r. xxv, Gilded clouds Arching an eyelid (or the 
glowing Mom. 1862 B. Taylor Poets 7 ml., Mystic 
Summer, And sweeter eyelids has the Day. 

b. Phrases. + To hang (a thing) by the eyelids : 
to keep in suspense. To hang by the eyelids : 
to have a very slight hold, be in a dangerous 
position. 

1659 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 354, I would fain have 
things at an end, and not hang them by the eyelids thus. 
1778 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <$■ Writ . (1822) I. 177 
General Lee’s affair hangs by the eyelids. 3877 J. f. Fields 
Underbrush (1881) 11 A magic quarto.. with one of the 
covers hanging by the eyelids. 

t Ey e’ly, Cl. Obs. rare — l . [f. Eye j^-f-LY.] 
Visible to the eye. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 252 b, A certelne 
eyely and euident demonstration. 

Eye’mark. [f. Eye sb A + Mark.] a. Some- 
thing marked, or to be marked by the eye; an 
object to look at; a spectacle Cf.' F ootmark. 
J* b. The action of looking upon, marking with 
the eye ; observation. 

*595 Southwell 7>7. Death (1596) 24 There are.. better 
eie-markes in youre fortune than a sisters losse. i 6 S 4 
tr. Behmen’s Myst. Magnum xl. § 29. 272 Where the limit 
or Eye marck stood. 1840 De Quincey Mod. Superstit. 
Wks. III. 327 Not.. the want. .of eyemarks, whereall isone 
blank ocean of sand. 

Eyepiece (oi*p/s). [f. Eye jA* + Piece.] 

1. Optics . The lens or combination of lenses, 
usually two in number, known respectively as the 
field-glass and eye-glass , at the eye-end of a tele- 
scope, or other optical instalment, by which the 
image, formed by the mirror or object-glass, is 
viewed and magnified. 

The principal kinds of eye-pieces are ( a ) the // uyghematt, 
or so-called negative from the fact of its forming the image 
between the lenses; (/) the Ramsdeu, or common astro- 
nomical, called positive because the image is formed outside 
the field-glass ; (c) the erecting or terrestrial for ordinary 
telescopes, which presents the object in an erect position. 

3790 Roy in Phil, Trans. LXXX. 155 The common eye- 
piece with two convex glasses. 1833 Brewster Optics x ln>* 
360 Achromatic eyepieces, .may be composed of two or thiee 
lenses. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 4° The two [eye-glass 
and field-glass] when combined are termed the eye-piece. 
1878 Lockyer Stargazing in The Achromaticity of tnc 
Huyghenian Eyepiece. 

b. attrib. as eyepiece micrometer. (See quot) 

1874 Knight Did. Mech., Eyepiece Micrometer, 2 , 
graduated slip of glass introduced through slits in the eye- 
piece tube, so as to occupy the center of the field. 

2. Australian. 

1880 Leeds Mercury 36 Nov. 7 The power of a I azyfree- 
selector to pick out the eye-piece of a squatter's run. # 

Eye-pit. [f. Eye sb. 1 + Pit.] a. The pit or 
socket of the eye. b. The depression between the 
eye and the orbit. . 

£•3275 Death 241 (Cotton) in O.E. Misc. 182 Also be 00 nis 
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?.i e 'P u f. t ,'r s . ase , a broken led. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. 
111. 78 This animal [Antelope], .has deeper eyepits than the 
former. 1846 J. Baxter Libr.Pract.Agric. I. 410 By the 
depth of the eye-pit we are enabled to form some idea of the 
age of the horse. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia 58 His eye- 
pits red with rust of ancient tears. 

Eyer (si'a-O, sb. rare . [f. Eye v. + -er 1 .] One 
who eyes ; one who looks at ; an observer. 

*399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 13 The hende Egle the eye re 
of hem all. i6xx Cotcr., Regardeur, a looker, .eyer, be- 
holder. i6j>4 Gayton Pleas. Notes II. iv. 47 The sutor was 
as diligent an eyer of her. 1830 tr. Aristophanes’ Knights 
6g That aged eyer of the bread. 

Eyer, var. of Aire v. 

Eyer, obs. form of Heir. 

Eyer(e, obs. f. Air. 

+ Ey-( e'rer. Obs. Also 5 ayrer. [f. eyre, 
var. of Aire jA 2 or v. + -erE] A brood falcon. 
Also at l rib. 

1399 * n st rckseol. XXI, 89 Hit was a eyrer good & able, to 
his lord ry*t profitable, i486 Bk. St. Albans B vij a, How 
a man shall take an hawke fro the Eyrer. Who so takys an 
hawke from the Eyerer : hym behoueth to doo wisely. 
1494 Act ii Hen. VII , c. 17 That no Man take any Ayrer 
Faulcon . . nor purposely drive them out of their Coverts., 
to cause them to go to other Coverts to breed. 

Eyerie, -y, obs. ff. of Aerie. 

Eyes, obs. f. of Eyas. 

Eye*salve. Obs. exc. fig. [f. Eye sb . 1 + 
Salve,] Ointment for the eyes. 

cjooo TElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 114 Colliria , ea£- 
sealfe. czzoo Ormin zSsz Hall^hc kechecfom And sawless 
e3hesalire. 1526 Bible (Tindale) Rev. iii. 18 Anoynt thyne 
eyes with eye salve, that thou mayste se. 1616 Surfl. & 
Makkh. Country Fantte 137 An Eye-salue made of the 
iuice of ground luie. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 203 Go, dress 
thine eye with eyesatve. 

fig- * 55 ° Bale Image Both Ch. Giv, Anoynt thyne eyes 
. .with the eye salve of clerenes which is Jesus Christe. 1641 
Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 30 If we will but purge with 
sovrain eyesalve that intellectual ray which God hath 
planted in us. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 69 Where 
grace, as the only eye-salve, doth not restore the sight. 

t Eye'sene. Obs. Also 2 ec-, 3 cell-, emh-, ex-, 
4 6130-50110, -seon. [f. Eye sb . 1 + ME. Sene sight.] 
Eyesight, presence. 

C117S Lamb. Horn. 143 Ech eorpe seal hwakien on his 
ecsene. c izos Lay. 8229 Ut of min «eh senen [*275 hehseht]. 
C127S Prayer to Virgin 36 in O.E. Misc. (1872) 196 pat ich 
nocht at dai of dome beo flemed of {fin exsene. C13ZO Sir 
Tristr. 2222 Anon of lond he ches, Out of markes ei3e sene. 

Eye-servant (arsouvant). arch. [f. Eye sb . 1 
+ Servant.] One who serves the eye; one who 
does his duty only when under the eye of his 
master or employer. 

1552 Latimer Serin. Lord's Prayer v. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
394 The most part of servants are but eye-servants. 1613 
Answ. Uncasing llachivils Instr. F iij b, Keepe notan eye 
seruant within thy doore. 1682 Flavel Fear 19 ’Tis the 
reproach of the servants of men to be eye-servants. 1832 
Carlyle Rcmin. 1. (1881) 6 No one. .will ever say, Here was 
the finger of a hollow eye-servant. 

Eye ‘-serve, v. [f. Eye sb . 1 + Serve v.] tram. 
To wait upon with the eyes; to watch. 

x8oo Hurdis EV/z'. Village i8t They [sparrows] . . Eye-serve 
the goose for its superfluous down. 

Eye*-se:rver. [f. Eye sbj + Server.] = Eye- 
servant. 

1835 Marryat Jac. Faith f. xviii, I will have no eye-servers 
under me. 1870 Spurgeon J. Ploughm Talk i. 16 The 
man who loiters when the master is away is an eye-server. 

Eye*-se:rvice. [f. Eye sb . 1 + Service.] a. The 
action or conduct of an eye-servant ; sendee per- 
formed only under inspection or under the master’s 
eye. f b. Service seen by the eye ; outward or 
formal worship, c. The homage of the eye ; re- 
spectful and admiring looks, rare. 

1526-34 Tindale Col. iii. 22 Not with eye service as men 
pleasers. rsso Crowley Last Tnjtrif. 163 Se thou serue 
him .. not wyth eye-seruice fainedly. 1688 Delamer 
Wks. (1694) 26 All their duty will be turned into eye-ser- 
vice. 1736 Berkeley Disc. Wks. (1871) III. 417 This [reli- 
gion] makes men obey, not with eye-service, but in sincerity 
of heart. 1884 J. Hall Chr. Home 55 Servants that can be 
trusted to give something better than eye-service. 

b. 1642 Milton Reform. 1. 2 [To] bring the inward acts 
of the Spirit to the outward. .ey-Service of the body. 

C. 1869 Blackmore Lornct D. lxvi, They [ladies] were 
worth looking at. .but none so well worth eye-service as my 
own beloved Lorna. 

Eye’-se^rving', a. [f. Eye sb . 1 + Serving.] 
That serves only under the master’s eye ; requiring 
the master’s eye. 

1615 /. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 15 This eye-serving 
age is quickly gone to all deceit, if we lacke lookers on. 

Eyeship (srjip). [f. Eye sb . 1 +-ship.] The 
dignity of being an eye. 

1822 T. Mitchell Aristofh. I. 29 The senate bids his eye- 
ship welcome ; And asks his presence to the hall. 

Eye'shot. [f. Eye sb . 1 + Shot.] 

1 . The range of the eye, seeing distance, view. 
Only in phrases ( 7 'o come, etc.) beyond, in, out of, 
within eyeshot of. 

. *599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. v. i, When we come 
m eye-shot, or presence of this lady. 1690 Dryden Don 
Sebastian 11. ii, I am.. out of eye-shot from the other win- 
dows. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xli. (1856) 375, 1 have . . 
crawled within fair eye-shot, and . .watched theirmovements. 
1863 Swinburne Atalanta 876 Here in your sight and 
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eyeshot of these men. 1867 Lowell Biglow P. Ser. 11. 54 
Boys beyond eyeshot of the tithing-man. 

fig. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. * It. Jmls. II. 4 The instant 
he comes within eye-shot of the fulfilment of his hopes. 

2 . A * shot * from the eye ; a glance, prospect. 

1615 Sylvester Tobayco battered 291, The Pest . . Or 

deadly Ey-shot of a Basilisk. 1704 Steele Lyin% Lover v. 
I, How shall I bear the Eye-Shot of the Crowd* in Court? 
1709 — - Toiler No. 52 r 3 The Sexes seem to separate 
themselves, and draw up to attack each other with Eye- 
shot. i860 Hawthorne Mart. Faun xxviii. The windows. . 
afforded . .extensive eye-shots over hill and valley. 1879 6. 
Meredith Egoist 111 . x. 210 Vernon sent one of his vivid 
eyeshots from one to the other. 

Eye-sight (orsait). [f. Eye sb 1 + Sight.] 

1 . The power or faculty of seeing ; sight : attri- 
buted also to the heart, soul, etc. 

c 1200 Ormin 1867 patt Drihhtin shollde 3ifenn uss God 
sawless ejhesihhhe. <7x300 Cursor M. 25470 (Cott.) Ert 
clene anti eien sight, a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shales. Soc.) 44 
Whantynge of eyesight in peyn doth me bynde. 1401 Pol. 
Poems { 1859) II. 98 But him was }ovun i3e-si3t, for al his 
grete noise. 1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 207 The eysight 
is still good. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 420 
The Basilisk and Eagle cannot match his eye-sight. 1725 
Bradley Fain. Diet, s. v. Juice, It .. strengthens the Eye- 
sight. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 330 These organs . . manifest 
themselves to .. the eye-sight. 1873 Bain in B. Stewart 
Consent. Force viii. 231 A miser has to pay a high fee to 
the surgeon that saves his eyesight. 

fig. 1784 Cowper Task v. 452 [It] blinds The eyesight of 
Discov’ry. 1849 Robertson Sermons Ser. 1. x. 167 To our 
blinded eyesight it seems a cruel will. 1857 Willmott 
Pleas. Lit. xx. xtz The only eye-sight employed is the 
critical. 

+ 2 . The action or fact of seeing or looking; the 
use of the eyes, look, gaze, observation, view; an 
instance of this, a look. To set good eyesight on : 
to look hard at. Obs. exc. in By, from , in (a 
person's) eyesight . 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 209 Mine sunnen. .beo 5 . . 
grisliche in June eih sih 5 e. a 1300 Signs bef. Judgem, 143 
in E. E. P. (1862) 11 For sinful man-is ein si3t ne let us neuer 
ben ischend. <11300 Cursor M. 4300 \Cott.) Quilum allan 
wit an ei sight. 1526 Tindale Luke xxii. 56 Won off the 
wenches .. sett goode eyesight on hym. 1535 Coverdale 
2 Sam. xxii. 25 So shal y a Lorde rewarde me. .acordinge to 
the denes of my handes in his eye sighte. 1573 Golding 
Calvin on Job 76 Then must wee consider euen by eye sight, 
that our lyfe. .slydeth away from us. 1641 Wilkins Math. 
Magick j. xix. (2648) 135 That in Josephus which he sets 
down from his own eye-sight. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 
(1858) 20 Things, .known to us by the best evidence, by eye- 
sight. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 6 His com- 
parisons.. are drawn from actual eye-sight. 

3 . The range of the eye, sight, view. 

<11225 Juliana 30 And het swifte don hire ut of his 
ehsihoe. <1x240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 187 Ich ne mai ne 
ne dear cum lufsum god in {fin ehsihoe. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
7236 He wole not. .have God in his iye sight. ?c 1475 Sqr. 
lowe Degre 608 That profered you golde and fe, Out of 
myne eye-syght for to be. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 239 
His tongue all impatient to speake and not see Did stumble 
with haste in his eie-sight to be. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
Mondo (1636) 86 The minde contemplating heaven, walkes 
beyond eye-sight. 

Hence + Eye-sighted a., gifted with eye-sight. 

1651 Fuller’s Abel Rediv ., Bucer (1867) 154 The most 
judicious and best eye-sighted fryers. 

+ Eye’some, ci. Obs. In 6 eysome. [f. Eye 
sb . 1 + -some.] Pleasant to the eyes. 

1584 Southwell Ep. Comfort xiv. 191 b. Our syghte shall 
feede on the most glorious and eysome maiestye of the 
place. 

Eyesore (ai‘sd»i). [f. Eye si . 1 + Sore sb .] 

+ I. A soreness of the eyes. Obs. 

(In quot. a 1300 perh. an adj.) 

? <11300 Salomon <5- Sat. (1848)272 Betere is eyesor hen al 
blynd, quo{> Hendyng. 1562 Turner Herbal 21. 76 a, Dates 
..ar hurtfull for them that haue..the eysore and., the tooth 
ache. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. <$• Epigr. (1867) 94 Muche 
lookyng so, breedth much eie sore. 

2 . Something permanently offensive to the sight ; 
an ugly mark or feature. 

1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. ill. viii. 2 The spottes..be a 
great deforxnyte and eye sore._ 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
222 These eyesores and blemishes in continual attendants 
about the sendee of Gods sanctuary. 1617 Markham 
Caval. hi. 51 To bee. .sickle hought behinde. .is notamisse, 
though it be a lit t fe eye-sore. xjz6 Lcont tr. Alberti's 
Archit. I. 19 b, He is continually repenting and fretting at 
the Eye-sore. 1827 Steu art Planter's G. 11828 136 This, in 
parks much exposed, is found a very serious eye-sore. 1867 

A. Barry Sir C. Barry viii. 288 AH the eyesores on the 
Surrey bank of the river. 

f b. On a horse : A scar ; also a flaw, defect. Obs. 

1678 Loud. Gas. No. 1346/4 A dapple grey Gelding . . an 
eye sore above his hoof upon one of his hinder legs. 1690 
Dryden Don Sebast. 1. i, He’s the best peice of Man’s flesh 
in the Market; notan Eyesore in his whole body. 17XX 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4795/4 An Eye-sore on the near hind Foot 
caused in Pacing. 

3 . A cause of annoyance, offence, or vexation ; 
an object of dislike or disgust. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Luke xvi. 137 He might 
haue been an iyesore to all. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. 
in Holinshed II. 63/2, I wote well how great an eiesore I 
am in your sight, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. (16^4' 98 Thou 
shalt be a burthen, and an Ey e sore to thy friends. 1759 

B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1 . Hants 125 The French.. to 
whom they have always been an Eye-sore. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (18611119 The onion patches of Pyquag irere an 
eyesore to Jacobus Van Curlet and his garrison. 1876 
Mozley Univ. Scmt. x. (1877)206 Many of their neighbours 1 


are_ eyesores to them, and the very sight of them interrupts 
their repose. 

attrib. 1875 W. M c Ilwraith Guide Wigtownshire 59 
Antiquated and eyesore erections. 

Eye-sore, a. [f. Eye sb . 1 + Sore a.] That has 
sore eyes. Hence Eye-soreness, soreness of the 
eyes ; in quot. _/?£*. Offensive ugliness. 

1883 Harpers Mag. Feb. 333/1 A bower of charm to the 
resthetic sense in the midst of a dirty moliey-grubbing eye- 
soreness. 

Eye*-splice. [f. Eye sb . 1 + Splice sb.] A 
splice made by turning up the end of a rope, and 
interlacing its strands with those of the upper 
part. 

1769 Falconer Diet, hlarine (1789) Nn, The eye-splice 
being intended to make a sort of eye. .at the end of a rope. 
1851 H. Melville Whale lx. 312 Both ends of the line are 
exposed ; the lower end terminating in an eye-splice, or loop. 
1867 in Smith Sailors Word-bk. 284. 

Eye*spot. [f. Eye sb . 1 + Spot sb.] 

1. a. A spot resembling an eye. b. A rudimentary 
eye. c. In a coco-nut: = Eye 12 b. 

a. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. ii. 57 In Chcerocampa tersa, 
there is an eye-spot on each segment. 1882 Gard. Chron. 
XVII. 10 Calanthe Sandhurstiana..withan eye-spot at the 
base of the lip. 1890 J. P. Ballard Among the Moths 32 
His.. wings, .showing two large and elegant eye-spots. 

b- 1877 Huxley Auat. Ini’. Attini. iv. 188 One or more 
eyespots are sometimes seated on the ganglion. _ 1880 
Bastian Brain viii. 116 In the young Lamprey two pigment 
spots replace the single ‘eye spot ’ of the Lancelot. 

C. j8 85 H. O. Forbes Nat. Wanderings j. ii. 27 The 
three eye-spots seen at the end of a cocoa-nut. 

2. A kind of lily of a violet or black colour, 
having a red spot in the middle of each leaf. 

i8ox Southey Thalaba vi. xx, Here amid her sable cup 
Shines the red eye-spot. .The solitary twinkler of the night. 

Hence Eye’spotted ppl. a., having spots resem- 
bling eyes. 

1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 95 Iunoes Bird in her ey- 
spotted traine. 1883 Times 11 June 4/5 A splendid peacock 
with a luxuriant train of eye-spotted feathers. 

Eyess^e, obs. f. of Eyas. 

Eye*string. [f. Eye sb 1 * String sb.] In pi. 
The strings (i.e. muscles, nerves, or tendons) of 
the eye. (The 1 eyestrings ’ were formerly supposed 
to break or crack at death or loss of sight.) 

x6oi B. Jonson Poetaster Induct., Crack, eye-strings., 
let me be ever blind. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman-hater 
n. i, The last words that my dying father spake, Before his 
eye-strings brake. i6ix Shaks. Cymb. 1. iii. 17, I would 
haue broke mine eye-strings; crack’d them, but To looke 
vpon him. 1639 Fuller ^ //o/y War 11. xxxix. (1647) 96 
When once those eye-strings begin to break, the heart- 
strings hold not out long after. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey 
(1677) 108 All his eye-strings with the fire did strut. 1682 
Otway Venice Preserved 11. i, Gaze on thee ’till my Eye- 
strings crackt with Love. 1707 Mortimer Husb. 178 See. . 
that their [sheep’s] Gums be red. the Eye-strings ruddy. 
1776 Toplady Bk. Praise 159 When my eyestrings break 
in death. 1778 Arminian Mag. I. 268 His Eye-strings 
were broke, his Speech entirely gone. 

Eyet, obs. f. Ait. 

+ Eye’tliTtrl. Obs. [f. Eye sbJ + Thupl.] An 
eye-hole, a window; also pi. the eye-windows. 

c 890 K. JElfred B<eda iv. iii. f 3 Da ontynde se bisceop 
&et ea^h-hyrl 3 a: re cyricean. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 pe 
sunne scineo purh pe glesne ehburl. a 1225 St. Marker. 8 
Heo {>a..biheolden burh an eypurl as heo bed hire beoden. 
a jz 2$ After. R. 62 purh eie juries deaS haue 5 hire injong 
into f>e soule. Ibid. 70 Nout one our earen, auh ower eie 
juries tune 3 a3ein idel speche. 

Eye’-tooth.. [f* Ete sb . 1 + Tooth ; cf. Ger. 
augetizalm, Du. oogtand.] A tooth immediately 
under or next to the eye, orig. one of the upper 
canine teeth (see Canine tooth), but now extended 


to the lower also. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Den Machelilre, the 
eye tooth. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1673) 379 The 
eye teeth of a Lion. 1629 Chapman Juvenal. 255 Live 
still gnashing of thy great eye-teeth. 1691 Ray Creation 

II. (1692) 41 The next [teeth] one on each side . . called 
Canini \ in English Eye Teeth. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s 
Amusem. Ser. <$• Com. 87 The Eye-teeth of Flying l oads. 
1741 Monro Auat. Nerves (ed. 3 159 The two superior . . 
are called Eye-teeth," from the Communication of Nerves 
which is betwixt them and the Eyes. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet’s Anat. 77 The Upper Canine Teeth are the longest 
in the jaws, and for this reason, are vulgarly denominated 
Eye-teeth. 1863 Huxley Man’s Place Nat. 11. 81 Milk- 
teeth -.consist of four incisors. .two canines, or eye-teeth; 
and four molars., in each jaw. 

fig. 1740 Pardon Dyche’s Diet. (ed. 3), Eve-teeth. .Quick- 
ness or sharpness of understanding and parts. 

b. Phrases. Chiefly fig. To cut one s eye-teeth \ 
to get out of babyhood. To draw any one s eye- 
teeth : to take the conceit out of him. + To have 
one's eye-teeth : to be wide-awake. 

1730 Morier in Atterbury Misc. IVks. V. 147 There is no 
dealing with him without having one’s eye teeth. 1837 
Haliburton Clockm. Ser. 1. xvi. 147 Them are fellers cut 
their eye-teeth afore they ever sot foot in this country. 1867 
Dixon New Amer. I- i. 1 Guess these Yanks must look alive 
. .unless they should happen to enjoy haying their eye-teeth 
drawn. 1870 Emerson Soc. <5- Soht., Ctvtltz. Wks. i Bohn) 

III. 7 Like progress that is made by a boy when he cuts 
his eye-teeth 

Eye*water (si’wptai). [f. Eye sb. + \\ atee sb.] 
a. Water, i.e. either natural tears, or an abnormal 
overflow {slillicidium), 1 tear in the eye \ flowing 
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from the eye. Rare in pi. b. A lotion for the eye. 

c. The humours (aqueous or vitreous) of the eye. 

d. Slang. = Gin. 

a. x$ 90 Southwell M. Magd. Fun. Tea res 125 What 
anger so fiery that may not be quenched with eye- water, 
sitn a weeping supplyant rebateth the edge of more than a 
lyon’s fury. 1845 G. Murray Islaford 1 69 To roll Sorrow’s 
eye- waters from their dark abode. 2849 Thackeray -Lc/A 
50, I can hardly see as I write for the eye-water, but it isn’t 
with grief. 

b. 1679 Plot Staff ordsh. (1686) 106 All sorts of Eye- 
waters, such as that of Elder well. 2747 Wesley Prim. 
Physictyjba) 61 An excellent Eye Water. 1818 S. F. Gray 
Supp. to Pharmacopeias 237 Common eye water.. Hid. 
235 Blue eye water. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. vii. (1876) 
190 Love is not a hood, but an eye-water. 

C. 1874 Coues Field Ornith . 1. vii. {1890) 57 Eye-water. . 
is often a great annoyance tin taxidermy], 
d. 1B69 Whyte Melville M. or N. I. vi. 118 Two bob 
an’ a bender, and a three of eye-water, in ? 2886 Judy 4 
Aug. 58 Jiggered gin, dog’s nose and Paddy’s eye-water. 

Ey e*-wink. [f. Eye sb + Wink sbi\ a. A 
wink or motion of the eye, a look or glance, b. 
The time it takes to wink the eye ; an instant. 

a. 1598 Shaks. Merrj' W, ir. ii- 72 They could neuer get 
an eye-wink e of her. 2818 Keats Endyvi. iv. 267 Before 
young Bacchus’ eye-wink turning pale. 1868 Browning 
Ring 4 Bk. x. 921 'Twixt her placid eyewinks. 

b, 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek <5- F. 88 Until all time 
dwindle to a mere eye-wink. 2890 Daily News 27 Jan. 3/1 
You touch a tiny switch, .and in an eye-wink your glass 
button-hole becomes an incandescent lamp. 

Similarly Eye--mnker, eyelash or eyelid. 

1808 J amieson, Ee-rvittkers the eye-lashes, a 1833 A. Picken 
Changeable Charlie, The hurley scoundrel lifted up his eye- 
winkers. 1881 Pennsylv. School Jpil. XXX. 57 Every 
. .hair and eye-winker, revolving * on its own hook’. 

Eye*- witness, £f. Eye sb , 1 + Witness.] 

+ 1 . One who gives testimony to what he has 
seen with his own eyes. Obs. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov . (2552) 43 One Eye wytnesse, 
is of more value, than tenne eare wytnesscs. 2592 Spenser 
M. Hubberd 1278 Which yet to prove more true, he meant 
to see, And an ey-witnes of each thing to bee. 

2 . One who can give testimony from his own 
observation ; one who has seen a thing done or 
happen. 

2590 Sir J. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 57, I do 
not write tne same of mine owne certaine knowledge, as a 
eye wittness. 16 n. Bible 2 Pet. i. 16 Wee. .were eye wit- 
nesses of his Maiestie. 2625 W. Hull Mirrourof Maiestie 
89 The death of such a sonne . . whereof shee was an eyed 
witnesse. 2694 Ld. Molesworth Acc. Denmark 44 Re- 
ceived not only from eye-witnesses, but also from some of the 
principal . .Actors. 1744 Berkeley Sir is § 17 Leo Africanus 
. .describes, as an eye-witness, the making of tar in Mount 
Atlas. 2798 Ferriar fllustr. Sterne i. 17 Brantome, an 
eye-witness . . informs us. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
93 Different estimates were formed even by eyewitnesses. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 280 It is the narration, by 
an eye-witness, of the memorable coup d'etat of 1851. 

*t* 3 . The result of actual observation ; a report 
made by one who was present. Obs. 

2627 Hakewjll A/ol. 1. j. § 5. o By the eye-witnesse of 
Ioachimus Rheticus, and others, it hath been proved. 2672 
Milton Samson 2594 Give us ..Eye-witness of what first 
or last was done. 

Hence Eyewi •tnessing vbl. sb. 

2857 H. Miller Test. Rocks iv. 154 Had they been revealed 
by vision as a piece of eye-witnessing. 

Eyey ( 3 i|i), a. [f. Eye sb. l (sense 20 d) + -Y.] 
Full of eyes or holes. 

2884 Holland Gloss. Chester (E. D. S.) 2 j 6 Cheese is said 
to be eyey when it contains holes full of rancid whey. 

Eyger, obs. f. of Eager. 

Eyghe, obs. f. of Awe. 

Eyght(e, obs. f. of Ait, Eight, 

Eyghte, obs. f. of Aught sb. 1 
Ey 3 tyndele : see Eightin. 

Eygre, var. of Eagre ; obs. f. of Eager. 

Eyir, obs. f. of Air. 

Eykorn, obs. f, of Acorn. 

Eylace, obs. f. of Alas. 

2556 Aurclio < 5 * I sab. (1608) C ij, Eylace howlightlye male 
one perceave, when the wemen Jove. 

Eylde, obs. form of Yield. 

Eyldyng, obs. form of Elding *. 

Eyl(e, var. of Ail sb. 2 Obs. ; obs. f. Ail v. 
Eyle, obs. form of Aisle, 111 . 

Eyleboxtrn, dial. Also nailboume. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; quot. 1480 would suggest that it is f. 
Ail sb. trouble, affliction + Bourn ; but this may 
be popular etymology.] (See quots.) 


c 248 o Warkworth CJtron. 24 (mentions an intermittent 
stream near St. Albans, called Wemere (interpreted ‘ woo 
watered the flowing of which was ‘a tokene of derthe, or 
of pestylence, or of grete batayle * ; and adds :] Also there 
has ronne dyverse suche other wateres, that betokenethe 
lykewyse ; one at Lavesham in Kent, and another byside 
Canterbury called Naylborne. 2677 Plot Nat. Hist. Ox- 
fordslt. 30 Of these [springs] there are many in the County 
of Kent, which .. they call Nailboumes there. 2729 
Harris Hist. Kent 274 Such., as in this County they 
call an Eyleboum ; (or vulgarly a Nailboum) which is a 
Spring that rises all of a sudden out of the Ground, runs a . 
while like a Torrent and then disappears. Ibid. 24 o There 
is a famous Eyleboum which rises in this Parish and some- 
times runs but a little way.. now and then it goes with a 
very strong Stream. 2727 Lewis Faversham 4 The brakish 
Creek, into which a spring or Nail-bourne from Ospringe 
falls. 2736 in Pegge Kenticisms (E. D. S.) 38. 2887 
Parish & Sh aw Kent. Dialect (E. D. S.}, Eyleboume, 
Nailboum, an intermittent spring. 

Eyling. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 5-7 elyng, 
6-7 eling(e, 7 eyling, 9 dial, ealin. [perh. f. ele 
1 wing Aisle + -ing 2 .] 

J* 1 . ? An aisle or wing of a church. See Aisle 

I. Obs. 

1400 Acct. Roll Vicars Choral, York , In emendatione i 
elyng*. 2528 Test. Ebor. IX. 464 To be bur’ [in the church 
of Skipton] in the north elyng. 

2 . A ‘ lean-to * or shed attached to a house, dial. 

1625 Court Roll, Wakefield, Partem i domus vocatam 
elinge. 2875 Lane. Gloss., Ealin' , a shed set against 
another building. .From the verb to heel or lean over. 

f 3. ? A ‘ bay ’ of a barn. Obs. 

2662 in N. Riding Rec. VI. si An eyling of a barn. 

Eylod, prob. error for lyflod, Livelihood. 

c 2500 Mclusine 108 He that shuld enheryte the chyef 
eylod shuld not be able to kepe no grete houshold. 

Eylsum, obs. ff. of Halesome, Wholesome. 

Eym(e, Sc. var. Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Eymbre, -bery, eymery, obs. ff. of Ember h 

Eyme, obs. f. of Aim. 

Eynd (oind). dial. [app. a var. of And(e 2.] ! 
(See quot.) \ 

2865 W. White E. Eng. II. 276 The Eynd, or watersmoke, 
as it is called in Norfolk, is a remarkable phenomenon, 
occurring mostly between spring and autumn, and with 
peculiar suddenness. 

t Eyndill, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [? connected with 
aynd, Ande jA] intr. To be jealous. Const. 
on. 

1576 Maitland Old Age in Pinkerton Anc. Scot. Poems 

II. 310 Scho will not eyndill on me now And I sa aid. 

Hence f Eyndland, -ing ppl . a. jealous. 

2552 Abb. Hamilton Catcch. 11884' 57, I am the Lord thi 
God, stark and jolious or eyndland. 1568 Sempill Ball. 
235, I wald ze sowld forbid hir Hir eyndling toyis. 

Eyne, var. of Ean, Obs. 

Eynes, -ez, -is, erroneous ff. Eyves, -ez, -is. 

Eynke, obs. f. of Ink. 

Eyot, more usual var. of Ait, small island. 
Hence Ey*oty a. [ + -Y.], like an eyot or island. 

2883 Cope Hampshire Words s.v., * That eyoty piece near 
the ford.* 

Eyr, obs. f. of Air, and of Ear vf 

Eyrant (errant). Her. [f. eire , var. of Aire 
V. Obs. + -ANT.] 

2889 Elvin Diet. Heraldry 57 Eyrant , Applied to birds in 
their nests. 

+ Ey Tar. Obs. Also 6 eyriar. [deriv. of 
eyrie — Aerie : see Aerie 2.] A brood (of 
swans). 

1552 Will C. Ferrers (Somerset Ho.), Eyriars of Swannes. 
2715 Kersey, Eyrar (O. R.) an Eyrie or Nest of young 
Birds. 1721-2800 in Bailey. 2847-78 Halliwell, Eyrar , 
a brood of swans. Sometimes the bird itself. 

Eyre (e^u:). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 3, 6-8 
eire, 4 eyr, 5-6, 9 air, 6 oire, 6-7 aire, 7 eier, 
eyer, 5, 7- eyre. [a. OF. eire , erre, oirre masc. 
and fem. f. errer (see Err vi) late L. iter arc to 
journey.] 

1 . Itineration, circuit : in the phrase Justices in 
eyre ( = L. in itinere on a journey), also L .jttsiitix 
itinerantes , AF. justisis errauntz \ itinerant judges 
who rode the circuit to hold courts in the different 
counties. Also Sessions in Eyre. 

These justices were usually members of the superior courts, 
though the sheriffs sometimes performed this duty. In the 
year 1176, under Henry II, eighteen justices were appointed 
to six circuits; the practice continued with considerable 
irregularity as to number, period, and the matters dealt 
with, until the judges of Assize (q. v. 22) and Nisi Prius 
were appointed in the year 2285 under Edw, I. 


(2278 Act tEdw. I, Stat. Glouc. cc. 2-3 (1810) 46 E le 
Justices en Eire facent de ceo, etc. 1292 Britton 1. i. §3 
Qe Justices errauntz soint assignetz,] 2297 R. Glouc (2724; 
517 The eire of justize wende aboute in the londe. 1483 Act 
x Rich. Ill, c 6 § 2 Divers Fairs have been holden .. by 
Prescription allowed afore Justices in Eyre. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Snrv. vi. (2539) ji Alowed before justice in Eire. 2570-6 
Lambarde Peratnb. Kent (1826) 485 An especiall sessions in 
Eire. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 27 The lustices In Eire, (or 
Jtinerent, as we called them, because they vsed to ride from 
place to place throughout the ReaJme, for administration of 
tustice). 2768 Blackstone Comm. III. 57 These judges 
of assise came into use in the room of the antient justices 
in eyre. 1866 Rogers Agric. $ Prices I. iv. 71 An ac- 
tion before the county court, or the judges in Eyre, 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xi. 441 A regular system of judicial 
eyres. 

2 . The circuit court held by these officers. Also 
Eyre of justice , Justice eyre , Commission of Eyre. 

[1275 Act 3 Edw . /, Stat, Westm. c. 18 (2810) 31 Le amer- 
ciement de tut le Conte en Eyr de lustices. 2292 Britton 
l v. § 7 Si le article ne fut mie presente en le autre heyre. 
2300 Act 28 Edw. /, c. 5 Presentementz en Eire.] c 1350 in 
Eng. Gilds (2870)362 At J>e nexte Eyr and at J?e nexie court, 
2440 Sc. Acts yas. II, § 5 That the lustices. .set their Ius- 
ticeaires, and bald them twise in tbe3eir. c 2450 Henkyson 
Tale of Dog 129 Quhilk. .passis furth befoir the Justice Air. 
25x3-75 Diurn. Occttrr. (Bannatyne Club) 51 The Govemour 
proclaimit anegenerall air throw all Scotland. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. 1 [They] sould be present and compeire at the 
Justitiars aire. 1642 Milton Argt. cone . Militia 36 If a 
Commission of Eier sit in a County, and the Kings Bench 
cometh thither the Eier ceaseth. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
222 This new chief justiciary, holding an eyre .. in South 1 , 
wark. 1779 Lloyd's Even. Post 20-2 Sept. 287/3 The Cir- 
cuit Court of Justiciary finished the Eyre at Aberdeen. 1805 
Scott Last Mitistr. iv. xxxv, Maidens, . wrung their hands 
for love of him. Who died at Jedwood Air. 

f b. Eyre of the Forest : a circuit court held 
periodically by the Justices of the Forest, hence 
called Justices in Eyre. Obs. 

2622 J. Rawlins Recov. Ship of Bristol Ded. in Arb. 
Garner IV. 583 The.. Marquis of Buckingham. .Justice in 
Eyre of all His Majesty’s Forests. 2702 Lond. Gas. 
No. 3828/3 Lord Wharton was constituted Warden and 
Chief Justice and Tustice in Eyre of all His Majesty]s 
Forests. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Eyre of the forest is 
otherwise called justice seat : which by the ancient customs 
was to be held every three years, by the justices of the forest 
journeying up and down for that purpose. 2796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II, 203. 

c. The record of such a court. 

[a 1481 Littleton Tenures § 514 Come appiert per l'Re- 
port dun plee en le Eire de Nottingham.] 1614 Selden 
Titles Hon. 262 That so should the right meaning of Sake 
bee, is iustified out of an old Eire. 

3 . attrib. 

. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 131 Eire Justices, or Itinerant. 
Eyre, var. of Aire sb.~ and v. Obs. 

EyTe, obs. f. of Are. 

Eyren, -ron(e, -rerun, obs. pi. forms of Egg. 
Eyren, obs. form of Iron. 

Eyrer: see Eyerer. 

Eyryssh(e, obs. form of Airish. 

Eyse, obs. form of Ease, Easy. 

Eysel, var. of Eisel, Obs., vinegar. 

Eyst, Eyster, obs. ff. of Yeast, Oyster. 

Eyt, obs. form of Ait b 

Eyt, eytand, north, ff. of Eat, Eating. 

Eyth, obs. form of Eath. 

+ £yth.e. Obs. rare. [OE. yfe, fge/e, corre- 
sponding to OHG. cgida:— WGer. *agij>6n- f. 
*agjan Edge v 2 .] A harrow. 

a 80a Carpus Gloss., Erfiica, egeie. 1393 Lascl. P.Pl.C. 
xxit. 273 And harowede. .holy scripture. With to eythes pat 
thei hadden, an olde and a newe. 

Eyther(e, -thir, obs. forms of Either. 
Eythyn, Sc. var. of Eten, Obs. 

Eytike, obs. form of Ethic. 

Eyves, eyues, -ez, -is, obs. ff. Eaves. 

<22400 Morie Arth. 2283 Thise hende houez on a hilJe 
by he holte eyues [printed eynes]. Ibid. 2516 Baytand one 
a wattire banke by wodde eyuis f pr. eynis]. 

Eyyr, obs. form of Heir. 

Ii Ezan. [Arab, jjtel afianl] The formula 

chanted by the Muezzin at the hour of prayer. _ 
2753 Hanway Trav. (2762) II. vi. «. 144 note, I made him 
this compliment in the tone in which we sing the ezan. 
1842 Fa3er Styrian Lake 84, I hear the countless Turkish 
Ezans swell. 

» Ezlar, obs. Sc. form of Ashlar. 

+ E*zod. Obs. A variant of Izzard, the letter Z. 
1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 36 X with y, ezod. & per se. 



